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United  States     - 
of  America 


Congressional  "Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE^C^^^    CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Thursday,  January  3,  1985 


The  third  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress,  the  1st  session  of 
the  99th  Congress  commenced  this 
day  at  12  noon. 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Cham- 
ber at  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  history  and 
the  nations,  make  Your  presence 
known  and  felt  in  this  Chamber  today. 
Grant  that  this  swearing-in  will  be 
more  than  a  formality— routine  and 
perfunctory.  Help  each  Senator  to 
make  his  pledge  with  a  deep  sense  of 
dedication  to  public  service.  May  it  be 
a  commitment  to  integrity  in  the  pro- 
found high  trust  placed  in  this  body 
by  a  sovereign  people. 

In  this  critical  hour  of  human  af- 
fairs, when  strong,  honest,  trustwor- 
thy leadership  is  desperately  needed, 
grant  that  the  Senators  will  take  seri- 
ously their  mandate,  and  be  honorable 
in  intention  and  purpose,  as  the  99th 
Congress  opens  for  business. 

Save  us.  Lord,  from  immaturity 
which  cannot  handle  the  prestige  of 
high  office— from  love  of  power  which 
breeds  abuse— and  arrogance  in  power 
which  corrupts.  Make  this  a  moment 
of  noble  covenant  which  will  honor 
public  office  and  translate  into  actions 
by  which  truth,  justice,  and  peace  pre- 
vail. In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  truth. 
Amen. 


RESIGNATION  AND 
APPOINTMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation and  a  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation.  Without  objection,  the 
reading  will  be  waived,  and  the  docu- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  documents  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  27,  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  resigning  from  my 
Senate  seat  effective  at  the  start  of  business 
January  2,  1985. 

Your  help  in  this  matter  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

PAtn.  E.  TSONGAS, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts, 
Executive  Department, 

Boston,  MA. 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  I.  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
John  F.  Kerry  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Paul  E.  Tson- 
gas.  is  filled  by  election,  as  provided  by  law. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscrit>ed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  Massachusetts  to  be  affixed,  -at 
Boston  this  2nd  day  of  January,  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Eighty-Five. 

Michael  S.  Dukakis, 

Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


CREDENTIALS 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  credentials 
of  33  Senators  elected  for  6-year  terms 
beginning  January  3,  1985.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  will  be  waived, 
and  the  documents  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  documents  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 

State  of  Montana 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall 
Come.  Greeting: 

Know  Ye  That  I,  Ted  Schwinden,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Montana,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  at  a  General  Election  held  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  on  the  6th  day  of  Novem- 


ber, A.D.  1984,  pursuant  to  Section  13-15- 
504  of  the  Montana  Code  Annotated  of  the 
said  State,  Max  Baucus  was  duly  elected  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  in  and 
for  the  State  of  Montana,  having  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  said  office 
as  appears  from  a  certified  copy  of  the  ab- 
stract of  votes  cast  at  said  election  now  on 
file  in  my  office. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  F>ower  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  laws,  1  do  hereby  commission  the  said 
Max  Baucus  to  be  United  States  Senator 
and  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute 
and  discharge  all  and  singular,  the  duties 
appertaining  to  said  office,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  thereof  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  beginning  January  3, 
1985. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  be  affixed 
at  Helena.  Montana,  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty-four 
and  in  the  Two  Hundred  Ninth  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

By  the  Governor: 

Ted  Schwinden, 

Gove^ior. 

State  of  Tennessee. 
Certificate  of  Election  to  U.S.  Senator 

This  is  to  Certify,  that  at  the  General 
Election  held  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
A.D.  1984.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  was  duly  elected 
as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  as  appears  from  the  official  re- 
turns and  certificates  on  file  in  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  Testimony  Whereof  I,  Lamar  Alexan- 
der, Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  to  be  affixed,  at  the 
Capitol,  in  Nashville,  on  this  12th  day  of  De- 
cember, A.D.,  1984. 

Lamar  Alexander, 

Governor. 

State  of  Michigan, 
ExEcttrivE  Office,  Lansing. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  1984,  Carl  Levin,  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  January  1985. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  this  17th  day  of 
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January  S,  1985 


December   in   the   Year  of   our   Lord   One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty-Pour  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  One  Hundred  Porty- 
Six. 
By  the  Governor 

JAMKS  J.  BUUfCRAKD. 

QovemoT. 
CnmncATs  op  Elbctiow  to  th«  O.S.  Skmatb 

To    THE    PKXSIDEItT    OF    THE    SKRATK    OF    THE 

United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Sixth  day  of 
November.  1984.  Howell  HeHin  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginninK  on  the  Third  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor 
George  C.  Wallace,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  the  capitol  this  Seventeenth  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 

By  the  Governor 

Gbobcb  C.  Waixace. 

Got>ernor. 

State  op  Colokado. 
CgmncATK  OP  EutcnoN  poa  6-Tbab  Teui 

To  THE  PRESIDEHT  OP  THE  SBMATE  OP  THE 

Uhttes  States; 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November  1984.  William  U  "BUI"  Arm- 
strong was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  of  Colorado  a  Senator 
from  said  State  to  represent  said  SUte  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  six  yean,  beginning  on  the  third  of  Janu- 
ary. 1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Richard  D.  Lamm,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  this  fourteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1984. 

RlCHAJU)  D.  Lamx. 

Governor. 

State  op  West  VncaoA. 

A  PaOCLAMATIOIt 

Whereas.  Prom  the  certificate  of  the 
Board  dt  Canvassers  of  the  several  counties 
of  West  Virginia,  it  appears  that,  at  the 
General  Election  held  on  November  6.  1984. 
the  vote  for  the  United  SUtes  Senator  was 
as  follows: 
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Now.  therefore.  I.  John  D.  RocAefeUer  IV. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Chapter  3.  Article  6.  Section  11.  of  the  Code 
of  West  Virginia,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
Jay  Rockefeller  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  for  the  term  be- 
ginning the  third  day  of  January.  1985.  and 
ending  the  third  day  of  January.  1991 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of 
Charleston.  State  of  West  Virginia,  this  the 
14th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty 
four.  In  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-second 
year  of  the  State. 

By  the  Governor 

JOHX  D.  ROCKEntLLBI  IV. 

GovemoT. 

State  or  AaKAMSAS. 
PaocLAMATioir  CEiTincATE  OP  Election  pob 
S-TBAiTnui 

To    THE    PEESISEirr    OP    THE    SEMATE    OP    THE 

Untted  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November.  1984.  the  Honorable  David  Pryor 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  SUte  of  Arkansas  as  a  Senator  from 
said  SUte  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  Janu- 

ary.  1985.  the  vote  belng: 

Mi    Oto     Hon.  David  Pryor ,       502.341 

Hon.  Ed  Bethune 373,815 

i; In  witneaa  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 

n my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

g—     SUte  of  Arkanaas  to  be  affUed  this  12th 

g day  of  December  1984. 

204  Z.Zi  Bill  Cuntok. 

IS  — Gotiemor. 

■  ZZI  State  op  MimtEsoTA. 

j}   -  Ceetipicate  op  Election  poe  6-Yba«  Teem 

iniil  To  THE  PnEStOKirr  op  the  Senate  op  the 

,1J  United  States: 

15  This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 

7t        2  November.  1984.  Rudy  Boechwltz  was  duly 

,55       "  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 

410       if  of  MinnesoU  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 

34  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 

"  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 

S  ginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

14$  -  Witness:    His    excellency    our    governor 

gv  Rudy  Perplch,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 

^  at  the  SUte  Capitol  this  third  day  of  De- 

22  Z»  cember  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 

2  By  the  Governor 

J      ^  RnvT  Perpich. 

4 Governor. 


Cektipicate  op  Election 

fc  '^  "^    *""  To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 

ii^Im  «Si      rn '^'»  **  ^  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 

VM  1 7»  n  November.  1984.  Strom  Thurmond  was  duly 

IHl  l!S37  II  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 

1 1«  1  ui  n  **'  South  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 

2x7  tm  n  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 

IM71  IIJU  ISI  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 

iSo  \m  23  ginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

2J«  3143  SO        2  Witness;     His    excellency    our    governor 

2,731  2JH       B Richard  W.  Riley,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 

1  sit  \m  i  I--  '*****    *'    Columbia.    South    Carolina,    this 

I'SSI  2JI3I       l(  ■-. twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 

2^31  5.441       n Lord.  1984. 

IjH      iS        I  mi        By  the  Governor 

4.4«      im       a Richaks  W.  Rilet. 

.(S     Ji-S^      111 Governor. 

lijn      20.su       211 

UMS       4J0I         0 

n<m    uicM    iM M       Bt  AoTHoamr  OP  The  State  op  Dslawakx 

^_     To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 

Dnitcd  States: 
Be  it  known.  An  election  was  held  in  the 
SUte  of  Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
that  being  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday,  in  said  month,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  belaware.  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  election  of  a  Senator  for  the 
people  of  the  said  SUte.  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Whereas.  The  official  certificates  or  re- 
turns of  the  said  election,  held  in  the  sever- 
al counties  of  the  said  SUte.  in  due  manner 
made  out.  signed  and  executed,  have  been 
delivered  to  me  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
said  SUte.  by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  said 
counties;  and  having  examined  said  returns, 
and  enumerated  and  ascertained  the 
number  of  votes  for  each  and  every  candi- 
date or  person  voted  for,  for  such  Senator.  I 
have  found  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  to  be  the 
person  highest  in  vote,  and  therefore  duly 
elected  Senator  of  and  for  the  SUte  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  ConsU- 
tutlonal  term  to  commence  at  noon  on  the 
third  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
I.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  rv.  Governor,  do, 
therefore,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  SUte 
and  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  de- 
clare the  said  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.  the 
person  highest  in  vote  at  the  election  afore- 
said, and  therefore  duly  and  legally  elected 
Senator  of  and  for  the  SUte  of  Delaware  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  for  the 
Constitutional  term  to  commence  at  noon 
on  the  third  day  of  January  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  said  SUte.  in  obedience  to  the  said 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  said 
Act  of  Congress,  at  Dover,  the  tenth  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  in 
the  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninth. 
By  the  Governor 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont  rV. 

Governor. 


January  3,  1985 
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Certipicate  op  Election  for  6-YgAR  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States; 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
Novem'oer.  1984.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 


of  Oregon  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  rep- 
resent said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning at  noon  on  the  3rd  day  of  January 
1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor. 
Victor  Atiyeh.  and  the  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  hereto  affixed  at  Salem,  Oregon 
this  6th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1984. 

By  the  Governor 

Victor  Atiyeh. 

Governor. 

State  op  Iowa. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,    1984.    Tom    Harkin    was    duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre- 
sent said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness;    His    Excellency    our    Governor 
Terry  E.  Branstad.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  this  3rd  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 
Tbrrt  E.  Branstad. 

Gotienior. 

State  op  A  .jkSKA. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  the  Presidknt  of  the  Senate  dp^-v^K- 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.    1984.    Ted    Stevens    was    duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent   said    State    in    the    Senate    of    the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  yeai^  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Bill 
Sheffield,   and  our  seal   hereto   affixed  at 
Juneau.  Alaska,  this  4th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

Bill  Sheffield. 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 

CERTinCATIOH  OF  ElBCTIOH  FOR  8- YEAR  TOUt 

To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
Noveml)er,  1984,  BiU  Bradley  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness;  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Thomas  H.  Kean.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Trenton  this  4th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 

By  the  Governor 

Thomas  H.  Keaii, 

Governor. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
UNirKD  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984,  Pete  V.  Domenici  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Mexico  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Toney  Anaya.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  Executive  Offices  in  SanU  Pe,   New 


Mexico,  the  Capital,  this  30th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

ToifEY  Anaya. 

Governor. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  ^And  eighty- 
four.  John  F.  Kerry  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
MassachusetU  a  Senator  from  said  Com- 
monwealth to  represent  said  Common- 
wealth in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  Mi- 
chael S.  Dukakif,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Boston,  this  fifth  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty- four. 

By  the  Governor. 

Michaels.  Dukakis. 

Governor. 

State  op  South  Dakota. 

CERTIPICATS  op  ELaCTIOH 

This  is  to  certify.  That  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  at  a  general  election.  Larry  PresBler 
was  duly  chasm  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  State  of  South  DakoU  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  the  third  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

In  witness  whereof.  We  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State 
to  be  affixed  at  Pierre,  the  Capital,  this 
twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

WnxiAM  J.  Janklow. 

Governor. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire 
To  THE  President  of  the  Sbmate  op  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
John  H.  Sununu  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Concord  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

By  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil:. 

JOHM  H.  SUMUMU. 

Governor. 

State  of  North  Carolhia 

To  THE  PRESIDSNT  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Sixth  day  of 
November.  1984,  Jesse  Helms  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 
to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
James  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  the  Capitol  this  Twenty-Eighth  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 


By  the  Governor 

James  B.  Hum.  Jr.. 

Governor. 

State  of  Georgia. 
CnrriFicATX  op  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States; 
This  is  to  certify  tliat  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  Sam  Nunn  was  duly  chosen      j 
by   the   qualified   electors  of  the  SUte  of 
Georgia  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre-    ' 
sent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Joe 
Prank  Harris,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Atlanta,  this  28th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord     '^ 
1984. 
By  the  Governor 

Job  Prank  Harris, 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Cestdicate  op  Election  fob  6- Year  Term 
To  ALL  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall 
Come.  Grketuic: 

Know  Ye.  That  Mitch  McConnell.  having 
been  duly  certified,  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of  Kentucky 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January.  1985. 

I  hereby  invest  the  above  named  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  execute  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  said  office  accord- 
ing to  law.  And  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same,  with  all  the  rights  and  emoluments 
thereunto  legally  appertaining,  for  and 
during  the  term  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  caused  these 
lelteis  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Done  at  Frankfort.' the  29th  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  in  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-third  year  ^f  the 
Conunonwe&lth. 

By  the  Govemof: 

Martha  Layne  Collins. 

Governor. 

CnrriPiCATB  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November.  1984.  William  S.  Cohen  •vas  duly 
Chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Maine  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre- 
sent said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brennan.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Augusta.  Maine  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
1984. 
By  the  Governor 

Joseph  E.  Brennan. 

Governor. 

State  of  Kansas. 
Certificate  op  E^lbction 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  ^ 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-four. 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum  Whs  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
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Kansas  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred eighty-five. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  John  Carlin.  our 
Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  %ffixed  at 
Topeka.  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
eighty-four. 

By  the  Governor: 

JORN  CARUIf. 

Governor. 

Thb  State  or  Texas 
This  is  to  certify,  that  at  a  generaJ  elec- 
tion held  on  Tuesday.  November  6th.  A.D. 
1984.   Phil   Gramm   was   duly   elected   U.S. 
Senator. 

In   testimony   whereof.   I   have   hereunto 
signed   my   name   and   caused   the  Seal   of 
State  to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of  Austin, 
this  the  27th  day  of  November  A.D..  1984. 
Mahk  White. 

Governor. 

State  op  Louisiana. 
Election  Proclamation 
To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston,  having  received  a  majority  of  votes 
cast  at  the  primary  election  held  September 
29.  1984  and  having  been  unopposed  at  the 
general  election  held  November  6,  1984.  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Witness  our  official  signatures  at  the  City 
of  Baton  Rouge,  this  the  7th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. AJ3..  1984. 

E^wiN  W.  Edwards, 

Gi>»emor. 

State  or  Nebraska. 
CERTincATE  or  Election  roR  6-Year  Term 
To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  J.J.  Exon  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Robert  Kerrey  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Lincoln.  Nebraska  this  3rd  day  of  I>ecem- 
ber  1984.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 
By  the  Governor 

Robert  Kerrey. 

Governor. 

State  op  Illinois 
To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Paul  Simon  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a 
Senator  from  said  State,  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
James  R.  Thompson,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  the  City  of  Springfield  this  Twenty- 
sixth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 


By  the  Governor: 

James  R.  Thompson. 

Governor. 

State  or  Idaho. 
CERTincATX  or  Elbction  roR  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  James  A.  McClure  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1985. 

Witness:     His    excellency    our    governor 
David  H.  Leroy.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boise.  Idaho  this  twenty-third  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

David  H.  LaoT, 
Acting  Governor. 

Commonwealth  or  Virginia. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  John  W.  Warner  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1985. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    governor, 
Charles  S^  Robb,  auid  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Richmond  this  26th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

Charles  S.  Robb. 

Governor. 

State  or  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations. 
"Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  1984.  Claiborne  DeB.  Pell  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January. 
1985. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  J. 
Joseph  Garrahy.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Providence  this  nineteenth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

J.  Joseph  Garraht, 
,  Governor. 

State  op  Mississippi. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  A.D..   1984.  Thad  Cochran  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State   of   Mississippi   a  Senator   from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January. 
1985. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor. 
William  A.  Allaln.  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  hereto  affixed  at  Jack- 
son. Mississippi,  this  19th  day  of  November, 
A.D.,  1984. 
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By  the  Governor 

William  A.  Allain, 

Governor. 

State  op  Oklahoma. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November.  1984.  David  L.  Boren  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  as  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1985. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    governor 
George  Nigh,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  this  9th  day  of 
November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 
By  the  Governor 

George  Nigh, 

Governor. 

Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1984,  Alan  K.  Simpson  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  elector;  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1985. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Ed 
Herschler,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  this  14th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1984. 

By  the  Governor 

Ed  Herschler, 

Governor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH  OP 
OFFICE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENt^.  The  Sena- 
tors-elect will  now  present  therdselves 
in  groups  of  four,  escorted  from  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  by  the  sitting 
Senator  from  their  State,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  oath  of  office. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  names  of  the 
first  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  BiDER,  and  Mr.  Boren. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tors will  come  forward. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
NicKtcs.  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
Official  Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Cohen. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Ladtenberg.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Rxtdman.  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;    and    they    severally    sub- 


cribed  to  the  oath  in  the  Official  Oath 
Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Gramm. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Sasser. 
and  former  Senator  Albert  A.  Gore, 
Sr..  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Tower,  re- 
spectively, advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  them  by  the 
Vice  President;  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official 
Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hattield, 
Mr.  Hetlin.  and  Mr.  Helms. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Denton,  and  Mr.  East,  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
F»resident:  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official 
Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr. 
Kerry. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
RiTOMAN,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wiU  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
McCoNNELL.  and  Mr.  NtXNN. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  former  Sen- 
ator Cooper  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford. 
and  Mr.  Mattingly.  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official 
Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising,] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  F*r£ssler.  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
and  Mr.  Dixon,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 


tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President: 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Warner. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Wallop  and /ormer  Senator  McGee  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  and  Mr.  Trible.  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official 
Oath  Book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ator  from  Maine  iMi.  Mitchell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  1  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Gnmm 

Nickles 

Armstronir 

Orassley 

Nimn 

B&ucul 

HaiUn 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hart 

PeU 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Preoler 

HsUleld 

Prozmlre 

BOKllWltZ 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Brulley 

Henin 

Quayle 

Bumpen 

Hetnz 

Riecle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Roth 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Saner 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Simon 

Danlorth 

Kaasetiaum 

Simpson 

DeCondnl 

Kacten 

Specter 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dlzon 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Dole 

Lautenbers 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Durenbercer 

Levin 

Trible 

East 

Lucar 

WaUop 

Evans 

Bfathias 

Warner 

Exon 

Wetcker 

Pord 

MMUncly 

WUson 

o*nr> 

Ooldf4ter 

McOure 
McConnell 

Zorinsky 

Oore 

Moynlhan 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  fiom  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]. 
and  llie  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuROicK],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  E^gle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Sen- 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama.   Howell   Heflln  and  Jere- 
miah Denton. 

Alaska.  Ted  Stevens  and  Prank  H. 
Murkowski. 

Arizona.      Barry      Goldwaf«r     and 
Dennis  DeConcini. 

Arkansas.  Dale  Bumpers  and  £>avid 
Pryor. 

California  Alan  Cranston  and  Pete 
Wilson. 

Colorado.  Gaiy  Hart  and  William  L. 
Armstrong. 

Connecticut  Lowell  P.  Weicker  and 
Christopher  J.  £>odd. 

Delaware.     WiUiam    V.    Roth    and 
Joseph  R.  Biden. 

Florida    Lawton   Chiles   and   Paula 
Hawkins. 

Georgia.  Sam  Nunn  and  Mack  Mat- 
tingly. 

Hatoaii.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Spark. 
M.  Matsunaga. 

Idaho.  James  A.  McClure  and  Steven 
D.  Symms. 

nbnois.    Alan   J.    Dixon   and   Paul 
Simon. 

Indiana  Richard  G.  Lugar  and  Dan 
Quayle. 

lotoa  Charles  E.  Grassley  and  Tom    l 
Harkin.  ' 

KaTisas.    Robert    Dole    and    Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum. 

Kentucky.    Wendell    H.    Ford    and 
Mitch  McConnell. 

Louisiana  Russell  B.  Long  and  J. 
BennHt  Johnston. 

Maine.     William     S.     Cohen     and 
George  J.  Mitchell. 

Maryland.    Charles    McC.    Mathias 
and  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

Massachusetts.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  John  Kerry. 

Michigan.    Donald    W.    Riegle    and 
Carl  Levin. 

Minnesota    Dave   Durenberger   and 
Rudy  Boschwit^ 

Mississippi.    John    C.    Stennis    and 
Thad  Cochran. 

Missouri.  Thomas  F.  ^^agleton  and 
John  C.  Danforth. 

Montana.   John   Melcher  and  Max 
Baucus. 

Nebraska.  Edward  Zorinsky  and  J. 
James  Exon. 

Nevada     Paul     Laxalt     and     Chic 
Hecht. 

New   Hampshire.    Gordon   J.   Hum- 
phrey and  Warren  Rudman. 

New  Jersey.  Bill  Bradley  and  Frank 
R.  Lautenberg. 

New  Mexico.  Pete  V.  Domenici  and 
Jeff  Bingaman. 

New  York.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
and  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 

Nbrth    Carolina    Jesse    Helms   and 
John  P.  East. 
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North  Dakota.  Quentin  N.  Burdick 
and  Mark  Andrews. 

Ohio.  John  Glenn  and  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum. 

Oklahoma.  £>avid  L.  Boren  and  Don 
NicUes. 

Oregon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Bob 
Packwood. 

Pennsylvania.  John  Heinz  and  Arlen 
Specter. 

Rhode  Island.  Claiborne  Pell  and 
John  H.  Chafee. 

South  Carolina.  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Ernest  P.  Hollings. 

South  Dakota.  Larry  Pressler  and 
James  Abdnor. 

Tenriessee.  Jim  Sasser  and  Albert 
Gore.  Jr. 

Texas.  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  Phil 
'       Gramm. 

Utah.  Jake  Gam  and  Orrin  G. 
Hatch. 

Vermont  Robert  T.  Stafford  and 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

Virginia.  John  W.  Warner  and  Paul 
S.  Trible. 

Washingtcm.  Slade  Gordon  and 
I>aniel  J.  Evans. 

West  Virginia.  Robert  C.  Byrd  and 
Jay  Rockefeller. 

Wisconsin.  William  Proxmire  and 
Bob  Kasten.  ' 

Wyoming.  Malcolm  Wallop  and  Alan 
K.  Simpson. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  aak  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  dei* 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  1>  informinK  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  a^eed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  1)  reads  as 
follows: 

S.  Rks.  1 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quonun  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  are  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee. 


IMPROVING  SENATE 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk.  It  is  a  simple 
resolution.  I  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  2)  to  improve  Senate 
procedures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
is  heard,  the  resolution  goes  over 
under  the  rule. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  foUowK 
S.RB.  3 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b>  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

( 1  >  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  times  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
jointly  agreed  by  a  non-debatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  joint  agreement  by  non-de- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty L<eaders  voted  on  without  intervening 
action  except  for  any  time^hen  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties;  and 

(4>  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  &niate: 
rule  XXX.  paragraphs  6  and  7:  rule  ZXV. 
paragraph  llnr.  and  rule  a  a  am.  para- 
graph 2r.  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
dajRi  and/or  times  ihe  Senate  debate  is  not 
to  be  televised. 

Sbc.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  ( 1 )  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  information  distributing  entity  as  may  br 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offl 
cer  and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  Interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  siiall  be  Implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  tioth  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures); 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quaJity  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Arcliitect  of  the  Capitol, 
in    carrying    out    the    duties    specified    in 


clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  c»nsultant.  or  for 
the  ptt}vision  nf  tra'nlng  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  a£ 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  pajrment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in 
subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  3  of 
this  resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety 
dskys  after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings 
took  place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  copies  of  such  record- 
ings: Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying 
out  the  dutiea medfled  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subaecUon.  shall  comply  with  appro- 
priate Senate  procurement  and  other  regu- 
lations. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chhdst  of  the  United  States  ahaU  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  IXior- 
keeper  of  the  Senate.  / 

Sac.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
miiiiiiii J  equipment  has  been  installed. 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdministraUon  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  stiall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee. 

(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procediuTs  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established; 

(3)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  tranmiltted.  except  that,  at  the  di 
rectlon  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  caMe 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  re<^rdings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  mad^  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not 
be   used   for   political   or   commercial   pur- 


Sac.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
stich  procedures  and  such  regulations. 
which   do   not  contravene  the   regulations 


made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sac.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  (2,500.000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.(aXl).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  para- 
graph, each  committee  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recoounendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  It  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Sac.  10.  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation; after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sac.  11.  Rule  Xn.  paragraph  I.  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
.^red." 

Sbc.  12.  Rule  XU  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

0.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concurrence 
of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  aiuiounce  that 
any  recorded  vote  that  is  scheduled  to  or 
does  occur  immediately  after  another  re- 
corded vote  shall  be  no  longer  than  five 
minutes  in  duration." 

Sac.  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 
( 1 )  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "4";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  foUowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  if  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  biU  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  In  the  bill." 

Sec.  14.  Rule  VIU  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 


or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  without  any  intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 

Sac.  IS.  Rule  XVII,  paragraph  5.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  staitding  committee  stiall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundasrs  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Member*  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
stich  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

(B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise invalidated  by  one  or  tmth  Houaes  of 
Congress." 

Sac.  16.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  In  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"GsBMAaxmss": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  ocHisider- 
ation  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  ammdments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
Uon,  shaU  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  BAaJortty  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b>  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  Is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  amieal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment. 


or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  sulmits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  t>e  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane. 

Sac.  17.  Paragraph  7  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
n  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one.  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  asoer- 
taiiunent  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shiLll.  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
questimi: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?'  " 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting-except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  swom-then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  t>efore  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  unUl  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unsjiimous  consent,  no  amend- 
taeat  shall  be  pr»posed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  pjn.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree,  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  -twenty  hours  of  ccm- 
sideration  of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  or  their  designee,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  c»ll  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 
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"If.  for  any  i^ason.  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  is  invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment,  including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed  with.". 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  3)  informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  3 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENTl  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 


HOUR  OP  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  dealing  with 
the  hour  of  convening  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  fixing  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  4 

Resolved.  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


COUNTING  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  1  to  provide  for  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  on  the  7th 
day  of  January  next  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  the  electoral  votes. 
yThe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wllrreport. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to 
provide  for  the  counting  on  January  7.  1985. 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  <the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
the  7th  day  of  January  1985.  at  1  o'clock 
post  meridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Officer:  that 
two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  papers  purporting  to  be  certifi- 
cates of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented, 
and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  "A"; 
and  s&ld  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates; 
and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and 
counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
rules  by  law  provided,  the  result  of  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the 
persons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and.  togeth- 
er with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ma'Aias]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  are 
appointed  as  tellers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  majority  leader.  • 

ELECTION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  5)  to  elect  the  Honor- 
able Strom  Thurmond,  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYltD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  present  an  amendment  short- 
ly to  substitute  the  name  of  the  Hon- 
orable JoHX  C.  STENifis,  the  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Thttriiond. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  note  that  Mr.  Stehnis  Is 
with  lis  today  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  greatly  discouraged 
most  people  from  doing  so.  But  Sena- 
tor Stennis  is  a  very  special  person 
who  is  determined  to  fulfill  his  respon- 


sibilities and  duties  to  this  Institution 
as  long  as  God  permits  him  to  do  so. 
The  people  of  his  State  undoubtedly 
support  him  in  that. 

He  has  provided  a  shining  inspira- 
tion—not just  in  this  late  circimistance 
but  also  throughout  his  career  for  the 
rest  of  us  who  would  like  to  try  to 
emulate  the  conduct  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  so  apparent  in  the  na- 
tional service  rendered  by  this  distin- 
guished—very distinguished— Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  have  no  illusions,  of  course,  as  to 
the  outcome  of  this  amendment,  but  I 
think  that  the  Senate  owes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  its 
recognition  for  the  services  that  he 
has  so  assiduously  performed  over  the 
many  years  that  he  has  served  in  this 
Senate. 

He  is  No.  1  in  seniority  in  this 
Senate.  He  is  a  Senator  who,  as  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  acts  like  a 
Senator,  talks  like  a  Senator,  looks 
like  a  Senator,  and  is  a  Senator's  Sena- 
tor. Not  only  do  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi  do  themselves  proud  by  repeated- 
ly sending  this  Senator  back  to  the 
Senate,  but  they  also  recognize  his  im- 
portance to  the  Senate  and  the  contri- 
butions that  he  will  continue  to  make 
to  this  great  Nation,  through  his  work 
here. 

So  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mean  to  seem  facetious  because  I 
agree  with  everything  that  our  distin- 
fluished  colleague,  the  minority  leader, 
has  stated  about  our  able  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  Smnns. 

I  think  the  most  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  that  he  really  hails 
from  the  Hoixings'  clan  of  South 
Carolina.  [Laughter.]  He  should  head 
up  the  family  reunion.  I  would  love  to 
referee  between  two  South  Carolinians 
there. 

I  would  simply  state  that  as  disiin- 
guished  is  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Stehnis,  he  is  most  distin- 
guished for  the  priorities  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  U.S.  Senate  itself  and 
■  that  he  be  the  first  to  second  the  nom- 
ination' of  Senator  THUiuioin),  my 
senior  colleague,  as  our  President  pro 
tempore. 

AMKNCMKHT  NO.   1 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btko]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1 
as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  strike  "the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Honorable  John  C.  Sten- 
nis, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1)  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  resolution?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Mr.  E>ole. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  historic  opening  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  could  not  let  this  day  pass 
without  recognizing  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  John  Sten- 
nis. 

As  my  colleagues  are  all  aware,  John 
is  continuing  to  recover  from  serious 
surgery,  and  all  of  us  are  pleased  to 
see  him  here  today  for  the  opening  of 
this  Congress. 

In  fact,  his  presence  here  today  is  an 
indication  of  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  duty  that  has  characterized 
Senator  Stennis'  entire  public  service 
career— which  spans  three  decades  in 
the  Senate  alone. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Senator  Stennis  since  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1954,  and  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
fine  gentlemen.  He  is  recognized 
throughout  his  home  State,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  entire  Nation, 
as  a  man  of  great  principle  and  integri- 
ty who  has  truly  earned  the  distinc- 
tion of  "Dean  of  the  United  States 
Senate." 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  two  of 
the  Senate's  most  powerful  and  pres- 
tigious committees— Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations— and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  effective  and  articulate 
leader  for  a  strong  national  defense 
and  fiscal  integrity  in  government. 

Although  a  native  of  Mississippi, 
Senator  Stennis'  family  roots  are 
firmly  planted  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina,  where  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  stUl  reside  in  the 
Greenville  area.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  name  of  John  C. 
Stennis  is  well-known  in  South  Caroli- 
na, where  the  people  of  my  State 
know  him  as  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  dignity. 

As  the  senior  Democrat  serving  in 
the  Senate,  the  position  of  President 
pro  tempore,  which  I  am  honored  to 
hold,  would  go  to  Senator  Stennis  if 
his  party  held  a  majority  of  seats  in 
this  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  serve  with  distinction  in  that 
leadership  position,  and  since  we  have 
chosen  new  Senate  officers  today,  I 


wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  him  on  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  his  State  and 
our  Nation. 

The  majority  leader  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 


ELECTION  OF  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND  AS  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOR  THE  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  his  re-election  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  But,  first,  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  my 
predecessor.  Senator  Carlson,  said 
"Keep  your  eye  on  one  man.  If  you  do 
what  this  man  does  in  the  Senate,  and 
act  like  he  does  in  the  Senate,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  respect  from 
your  colleagues."  That  man  was  Sena- 
tor Stennis.  Senator  Carlson  and  Sen- 
ator Stennis  were  close  friends.  They 
formed  a  prayer  breakfast  group  to- 
gether. They  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether. « 

I  had  an  opportunity  recently  to 
visit  Senator  Stennis  in  the  hospital. 
He  would  not  let  me  in  the  room  imtil 
he  was  seated.  He  did  not  want  me  to 
visit  him  while  he  was  in  bed. 

We  had  a  good  visit.  We  talked 
about  a  lot  of  things.  But  he  is  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body,  and  in 
any  other  circumstances  I  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  for  you.  Senator 
Stennis.  But  I  would  also  say  that  we 
have  an  outstanding  candidate  who 
has  been  elected.  Senator  Thurmond. 
Senator  THtnufOND  has  certainly 
meant  a  lot  to  this  body.  He  is  a  senior 
Member  in  every  way.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  4  years,  and  under  that  chairman- 
ship we  have  enacted  a  number  of 
major  pieces  of  legislation. 

So,  Senator  Thxtrmond,  I  speak,  I 
think,  for  all  Senators,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  you  for  a  job  well  done  and 
congratulating  you  in  your  re-election 
for  more  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  indi- 
vidual more  highly  deserving  of  this 
position  than  my  good  friend  Strom 
THxmMONS.  During  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses,  Senator 
Thormoni)  fulfilled  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  that  high  office  with 
great  dedication  and  vigor.  His  long 
and  productive  public  career  reveals 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  principle  and 
integrity. 


In  addition,  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  over  the  past  4 
years  has  produced  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments of  which  he  and  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  justly  proud.  Under  Strom 
Thurmond's  aggressive  leadership,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  productive  of  all 
Senate  committees,  ushering  into  law 
last  year,  among  other  measures,  the 
most  comprehensive  crime  ^ill  ever 
considered  by  the  Congress.  > 
\  Having  worked  closely  with  this 
N^^jieftted  man  over  the  years.  I  have 
mtnessed  first  hand  his  keen  devotion 
to  our  Nation.  His  imbounded  talent 
and  sound  judgment  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  his  true  patriotism  and  love 
for  America.  As  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  Strom 
Thurmond  has  handled  his  duties  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  with  the  utmost  digni- 
ty and  responsibility. 

Our  Nation  is  much  stronger  and 
safer  today  because  Strom  Thurmond, 
as  a  long  time  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  rebuilding 
our  national  defense  system  and  pur- 
sued peace  through  strength.  Today, 
as  senior  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
he  ably  supervises  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  military  com- 
plex. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Strom  Thur- 
mond has  taken  such  a  strong  interest 
in  Veterans'  Affairs,  where  he  is  rank- 
ing majority  member,  and  authored 
many  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  are  crucial  to  the  services  our 
veterans  deserve. 

We  also  look  forward  to  the  contin- 
ued hard  work  and  dedication  to  duty 
that  Strom  Thurmond  has  exhibited 
as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Strom 
Thurmond  for  -being  re-e'.ected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  The  U.S.  Senate 
and  our  Nation  will  long  benefit  from 
the  loyal  service  of  this  true  states- 
man. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  partici- 
pating in  your  next  election  in  1990. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  will  proceed  to  the 
desk,  escorted  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  oath. 

The  President  pro  tempore,  escorted 
by  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Byrd, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Vice  President;  and  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  our  dis- 
tingiiished-  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Steh- 
ms]— I  say  senior  in  point  of  service 
with  respect  to  both  parties — our 
senior  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
received  every  vote  cast  by  the  minori- 
ty Senators  and.  had  the  minority 
been  the  majority,  of  course,  our  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  would  have 
been  the  President  pro  tempore.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
held  by  all  of  his  colleagues.  I  hope  he 
will  be  with  us  a  long  time. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  S)  notifying 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
election  of  a  President  pro  tempore. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 

foUOWK 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tie  notified  of  the  election  of 
the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESE3<TATTVES  OP 
ELECTION  OP  A  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  8)  notlfyinc 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  election 
of  a  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepreMnta- 
tives  be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Tliurmond,  a  Senator  from 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  as  President 
pro  tempore. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  7)  concrmtu- 
lating  the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond  on 
his  election  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.RK.  7 

Resolved,  That  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  upon 
his  election  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 


gratulates  the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd.  of 
West  Virginia,  upon  his  election  as  minority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

&RSS.  13 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Alan  Cranston,  of 
California,  upon  his  election  as  minority 
whip  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO    ELECT- 
ED LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  four  resolutions  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  resolutions  will  be 
stated  by  title  and  the  resolutions  will 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  congratu- 
lating the  Honorable  Robert  I>>le  on  his 
election  as  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  congratu- 
lating the  Honorable  Alan  Simpson  on  his 
election  as  assistant  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

A  Senate  resolution  <S.  Res.  11)  congratu- 
lating the  Honorable  Robert  Byrd  on  his 
election  as  minority  leader. 

A  Senate  resolution  (8.  Res.  12)  oongrmtu- 
lating  the  Honorable  Alan  Cranston  on  his 
election  as  minority  whip  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

(The  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
THURMOifD]  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Rb.  9 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Robert  Dole,  of 
"•-"-««  upon  his  election  as  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

a  Res.  10 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Alan  Simpson,  of 
Wyoming,  upon  his  election  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
&RB.  11 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 


ELECTION  OF  JO- ANNE  L.  COE 
AS  SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (&  Res.  13)  electing 
Jo-Anne  L.  Ooe  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

&RB.  13 

Resolved,  That  Jo-Anne  L.  Ooe,  of  Virgin- 
ia, be.  and  she  is  hereby,  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  beginning  January  3. 1966. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  TO 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  proceed  to  the  desk,  es- 
corted by  the  majority  leader,  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Honorable  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe,  es- 
corted by  the  Honorable  Robkkt  Dole. 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  her  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  Resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  notifying 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
election  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  14 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  notified  of  the  election  of 
the  Honorable  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe.  of  Virginia, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


LEADERSHIP  TRIBUTES  AND 
ASSURANCES  OP  COOPERATION 

Bflr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
present  this  resolution  to  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  who  has  been  elected  as  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate  and  as 
the  leader  of  his  party.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  greatly  talented,  has  great  abil- 
ity, and  we  all  know  he  has  a  personal- 
ity that  rightly  wins  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  from  Members  of 
both  parties.  I  congratulate  him  on 
the  honor  that  has  been  accorded  him 
by  his  party  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  he  is  going  to  do 
his  job  well.  It  will  t>e  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  cooperate  with  Senator  Dole  when 
we  can  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and, 
where  we  cannot,  we  will  be  able, 
hopefully,  to  suggest  other  approaches 
and  to  do  so  with  good  grace  and  with 
respect  for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  his  party  in  the  Senate. 

(Applause.  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
thank  my  distinguised  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  opportunities  to  visit  since  my  elec- 
tion as  majority  leader.  For  that,  I  am 
very  thankful  to  my  colleagues.  We 
will  obviously  work  together  where  we 
can.  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  advise  him  to  be 
a  bit  patient  with  me  while  I  learn  the 
rules  half  as  well  as  he  knows  the 
rules.  Otherwise,  I  look  forward  to  an 
exciting  1985  working  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  do  what  I  think  we  must 
do.  That  is  to  address  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


COMMENDATION  OF  WILLIAM  F. 
HILDENBRAND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  to  commend  Wil- 
liam P.  Hildenbrand. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  16 

Whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress  William  P.  Hildenbrand  wHl 
have  fulfilled  four  years  of  service  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  as  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate,  both  as  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  said  Wil- 
liam P.  Hildenbrand  has  performed  the 
duties  and  discharged  the  responsibilities  of 
his  offices  with  unfailing  dedication  and  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  WUUam  F.  Hildenbrand 
has  upheld  the  high  standards  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  with  abiding  devotion;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  gained  trust,  confidence, 
and  respect  of  his  associates  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  Senate:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
notable  contributions  of  William  P.  HUden- 
brand  to  the  Senate  and  to  his  Country  and 
express  to  him  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  his  long,  faithful,  and  outstanding 
service. 


NOTIFICATION     TO     HOUSE     OF 

REPRESENTATIVES     OP     KT.F.C- 

TION   OF  SECRETARY    OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  15)  notifying 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  election 
of  a  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  is 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jo-Anne  U  Coe.  of  Virginia,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADBCNIS- 
TRATION  OF  OATH  OF  OFFICE 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  JAY 
ROCKEFELLER  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA ON  JANUARY  15,  1985 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  17)  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the 

ftth  of  office  to  the  Honorable  Jay  Rocke- 
teUer  of  West  Virginia. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    17)    was 
to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  17 
Ived,  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Honora- 
ble Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  January  15.  1985.  and 
that  the  said  oath,  when  administered  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  accepted  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  as  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  said  Jay  Rockef eUer. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
TRANSMISSION  OF  BUDGET 
MESSAGE  AND  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  6)  extending 
the  time  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  the  budget  message  and  the  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Ck>ngr^s8  and  extending 
the  time  within  which  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  file  iU  report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  have  the  kindness 
to  tell  us  what  are  the  extensions  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  be  February  4 
on  the  budget.  February  7  on  the  eco- 
nomic report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  budget  would 
come  subsequent  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  or  would  it  be  the 
other  way  around? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  DOLE  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  budget  will  precede  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  which  I  think  is 
now  temporarily  set  for  February  6. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  will  precede? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  6)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  tinfle,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

&J.  Res.6 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conmess  assembled.  That,  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sectkHi  201  of  the 
Act  of  June  10.  1922.  as  amended  (31  UJ8.C. 
1105).  the  President  shaU  transnit  to  the 
C(H)gress  not  later  than  February  4.  the 
Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  198  :  (b)  notr 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  1022).  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February 
7.  the  Economic  Report;  and  (c)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20.  1946  (15 
V&.C.  1024(b)).  the  Joint  Economtr  Com- 
mittee shall  fUe  its  report  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  not  later  than 

Sac  2.  That  (a)  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  605(a)  of  the  Ckwgression- 
al  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)),  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  estimates  required  to  be 
submitted  by  said  subsection  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  198  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  President  transmits  to  the  CkmgresB  the 
budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year  198  ,  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
605(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment C^ontrol  Act  of  1974.  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  shaU  sulmit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses 
the  evaluation  required  to  be  sobmltted  by 
said  subsection  for  the  Fiscal  Year  198  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  report  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  198  pursuant  to  section 
9(bK3)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
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U.S.C.  1024b)  is  filed  with  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INAUGU- 
RAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Inaugural. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  reati,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
the  Inaugural. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 
Resolved  fry  the  Senate  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concitrringJ,  That  effective 
from  January  3.  1985,  the  joint  committee 
created  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
122  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  inaugu- 
ration, is  hereby  continued  with  the  same 
power  and  authority. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests which  have  been  cleared.  I  will 
go  through  them  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ETHICS 
COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  99th  Congress,  the  Ethics 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENA- 
TORSTO  PRESENT  MEASURES 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
99th  Congress,  Senators  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  to  the  desk  bills.  Joint 
resolutions,  concurrent  resolutions, 
and  simple  resolutions,  for  referral  to 
appropriate  committees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  REFER 
TREATIES  AND  NOMINATIONS 
ON  THE  DAY  THEY  ARE  RE- 
CEIVED PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  99th  Congress,  it  be  in 
order  to  refer  treaties  and  nomina- 
tions on  the  day  when  they  are  re- 


ceived from  the  President,  even  when 
the  Senate  has  no  executive  session 
that  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  understand  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  when  he 
makes  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  UMITATION 
ON  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  99th  Congress,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  15  minutes  each  upon 
any  rollcall  vote,  with  the  warning 
signal  to  be  sounded  at  the  midway 
point,  beginning  at  the  last  7V4  min- 
utes, and  when  rollcall  votes  are  of  10- 
minute  duratibn,  the  warning  signal 
be  sounded  ar  the  beginning  of  the 
last  7  h'l  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  STAFF  TO  RECEIVE 
REPORTS  AT  IHE  DESK  WHEN 
PRESENTED  BY  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
99th  Congress  it  be  in  order  for  the 
proper  members  of  the  staff  to  receive 
reports  at  the  desk  when  presented  by 
a  Senator  at  any  time  diu^g  the  day 
of  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  DAILY  AS- 
SIGNMENT      OF       LEADERSHIP 

TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  may  daily,  as 
during  the  past  Congresses,  have  up  to 
10  minutes  each  on  each  calendar  day 
following  the  prayer  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of.  or  the  approval 
of,  the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 


ORDER  GRANTING  PRIVILEGE 
OP  THE  FLOOR  TO  THE  PAR- 
LlitMENTARLAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  his  three  assistants  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
99th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  PRIVILEGE 
OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  99th  Congress,  Senators  be 
allowed  to  leave  at  the  desk  with  the 
Journal  clerk  a  list  of  no  more  than 
two  staff  members  who  will  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  specific  matter 
noted  on  the  list,  and  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  be  instructed  to  rotate 
such  staff  members  as  space  allows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  conference 
reports  and  statements  accompanying 
them  not  be  printed  as  Senate  reports 
when  such  conference  reports  and 
statements  have  been  printed  as  a 
House  report,  unless  specific  request  is 
made  In  the  Senate  in  each  instance  to 
have  such  a  report  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  be  authorized 
during  the  99th  Congress  to  file  re- 
ports during  adjournments  or  recesses 
of  the  Senate  on  appropriation  bills 
Including  joint  resolutions,  together 
with  any  accompanying  notices  of  mo- 
tions to  suspend  rule  XVI,  pursuant  to 
rule  V,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  cer- 
tain amendments  to  such  bills  or  joint 
resolutions,  which  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  99th  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossments  of  all  Senate- 
passed  bills  and  resolutions.  Senate 
amendments  to  House  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. Senate  amendments  to  House 
amendments  to  Senate  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, and  Senate  amendments  to 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  AND 
SIGN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
duration  of  the  99th  Congress  when 
the  Senate  is  in  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  appro- 
priatelyt  refer  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and, 
with  the  exception  of  House  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
protempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  BOTH  HOUSES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  January  7.  1985,  to  January  21.  1985. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Jan- 
uary 7.  1985,  to  January  21,  1985. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  3)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday,  January  7, 
1985,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
to  count  the  electoral  votes,  it  stand  ad- 
journ^ until  4:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  January 
21.  1985,  and  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adjourns  on  January  7.  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 21.  1985,  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
JANUARY  21,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1985,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal be  dispensed  with,  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule,  that  the  call 
of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  in  length,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each,  and  that  the  morning  hour 
be  deemed  to  have  expired. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  is  agreed 
to. 


THE  GENEVA  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hoped  at  this  time  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  Geneva  meeting 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  We  are  clear- 
ing that  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Hopefully  we  could 
do  that  within  the  next  few  moments. 


THE  AGENDA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  take  only  a  few  moments 
to  explain  what  I  think  could  happen 
in  the  next  60  days. 

The  next  60  days  are  likely  to  be 
busy  ones  for  the  Senate.  On  January 
7,  1985,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  12 
noon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  count  electoral  ballots. 
No  rollcall  votes  will  be  conducted.  Al- 
though not  scheduled  to  meet  again  in 
working  session  until  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  the  majority  leader  is  hopeful 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  interim  period. 

During  this  period  of  time  before 
the  Inauguration,  we  expect  that 
working  groups  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
and  begin  the  process  of  identifying 
those  areas  of  potential  agreement. 
Working  groups  will  also  be  asked  to 
review  the  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  so-called  Quayle  report.  The 
majority  leader  hopes  that  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  review  so  that,  when  the 
Senate  returns,  rapid  action  can  be 
taken  on  those  areas  of  agreement. 

In  addition  to  work  being  done  on 
the  suggested  changes  in  the  rules, 
progress  might  also  be  made  during 
this  interim  on  the  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  committee  struc- 
ture. This  morning  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  conference,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Chafek.  armounced  his  ap- 
pointments to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee can  begin  its  discussions  on  the 
suggestions  Incorporated  in  the 
Quayle  Committee  report.  Obviously 
the  committees  need  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  organizing  and  the 
more  quickly  the  decisions  are  made, 
the  better. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  distinguished  mi- 


nority leader  to  move  ahead  untU  we 
take  action  on  our  side. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  return 
for  business  January  21,  1985,  Inaugu- 
ration Day.  On  January  21  the  Senate 
will  meet  at  4  p.m.  for  a  brief  time  in 
order  to  receive  nominations  and  con- 
duct any  necessary  business.  No  roll- 
call votes  will  be  conducted. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  first 
week,  the  Senate  will  be  scheduled  to 
meet  at  12  noon  each  day.  To  the 
extent  possible,  decisions  might  be 
made  on  rules  changes. 

In  February,  the  Senate  expects  to 
be  in  session,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess  scheduled  for 
February  11  to  February  17.  February 
18  is  a  Federal  holiday.  However,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.  On  that 
day,  no  business  will  be  conducted,  nor 
will  there  be  any  rollcall  votes. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  most /^rious 
issues  facing  this  country  U>\be  the 
looming  Federal  deficit.  On  February 
4.  1985,  we  will  receive  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  year  1^6. 
Hopefully  action  on  the  budget  might 
well  begin,  at  least  on  the  committee 
level,  early  in  the  month. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the 
majority  leader  also  hopes  that  action 
can  be  completed  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  next  2  months  can  be 
fruitful  ones.  I  certainly  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  we  start  this  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
laying  out  for  all  Senators  what  he 
sees  as  the  likely  program  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  might  be  ap- 
prised of  what  the  President  intends 
to  include  in  his  budget,  what  reduc- 
tions he  intends  to  propose  therein, 
what  his  ideas  are  for  reducing  the 
budget  deficits,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  be  able  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority, especially  those  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  will  be  apprised  as  soon  as 
possible  of  what  the  President  has  in 
mind  insofar  as  the  budget  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  indi- 
cate now  to  the  minority  leader  that  I 
obviously  will  keep  him  apprised,  and 
as  soon  as  we  have  any  information 
that  I  think  may  be  helpful  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  I  will  certainly  notify 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


-\ 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 

REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  FM. 

TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
submissions  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATION  ON  FINAL  AS- 
CERTAINMENT OF  ELECTORS 
FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  for  a  state- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  communication  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  certified  copies 
of  the  final  ascertainment  of  the  Elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President 
which  are  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  2 
hours  in  length,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  3  minutes  each,  with  the 
exception  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  Senate  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes;  provided  further 
that  no  limitation  apply  to  the  two 
leaders.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Skvxral  StaTATORS  addTcssed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  under  the  res- 
olution providing  for  routine  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


TV  AND  ELECTRONIC  VOTING 
DEVICES  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  in- 
troduce for  referral  later  today  various 
proposals  intended  to  open  the  way. 
hopefully,  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  of  debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  principal  problem,  as  I  see  it— 
and  I  attempt  to  look  at  this  matter 
through  the  eyes  of  a  former  majority 
leader  and  through  the  eyes  of  the 
present  minority  leader— is  that  of  as- 
suring Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
ajsle  and  particularly  the  minority 
that  they  will  be  recognized  In  a  fair 
and  equitable  fashion  and  receive 
equal  time  when  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  being  broadcast. 

I  also  am  introducing  proposals  to 
provide   for  electronic   voting   in   the 


Senate  as  now  occurs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  many  State 
legislatures.  ^^ 

I  also  propose  to  amend  rule  XXII  in 
ways  that  would  relieve  the  Senate  of 
the  kind  of  abuses  that  have  occurred 
so  many  times  heretofore  after  cloture 
has  been  invoked. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  the  Senate 
be  in  session  Mondays,  Wednesdays. 
and  Thursdays  for  floor  action  and 
that  no  committee  meetings  may  occur 
when  the  Senate  is  being  televised. 
Conunittees  could  meet  on  days  of  the 
week  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, or  before  and  after  Senate  ses- 
sions that  are  being  televised. 

I  have  to  say  also  that  I  believe  that, 
until  we  move  in  this  direction,  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  be  unable  to 
hold  our  own  with  respect  to  the 
media  coverage  at  the  White  House 
and  in  the  other  body.  The  Senate  at 
the  present  time  is  somewhat  of  an 
unknown  institution  in  this  country  to 
many  people.  They  think  of  Congress 
as  t)elng  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  is  also  a  House 
of  the  Congress.  At  the  present  time, 
the  White  House  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  seen  much  on  tel- 
evision. The  Senate  should  also  move 
in  this  direction.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  see  and  hear  what  the 
Senate  is  doing.  As  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said,  "The  informing  function  of 
the  Congress  is  as  Important  as  is  the 
legislative  function."  The  practical 
problems  facing  TV  and  radio  broad- 
casts in  the  Senate  are  difficult  but 
not  insurmountable.  The  Senate  has 
vastly  different  rules  from  those  of 
the  House. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  minority  be 
protected  and  have  its  equal  access  to 
time  when  and  if  such  Senate  broad- 
casts begin.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
vide such  equity  in  the  time  agree- 
ments under  which  we  normally  ap- 
proach many  of  the  more  controver- 
sial measures  that  come  before  this 
body.  But  we  should  make  the  effort 
to  do  so.  My  proposals  provide  for  pro- 
ceeding with  audio  and  video  coverage 
on  a  trial  basis  so  that  the  bugs  can  t>e 
ironed  out. 

I  shall  offer  these  and  other  rules 
changes  for  referral,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  consider  these  pro- 
posals as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  that 
committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

li^.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
might  Just  take  a  moment  to  thank  my 
peers  for  selecting  me  as  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I  con- 
sider that  a  great  honor  and  a  rugged 
responsibility,  and  it  is  my  Intention  to 
serve  the  leader  as  his  lieutenant,  he 
Indeed  being  the  captain  of  this  par- 
ticular body  as  the  majority  leader.  He 
has  my   deep^t   admiration   and   re- 


spect. That  has  been  very  evident.  I 
have  shared  that  with  him  many  times 
in  the  past  for  he  is  an  absolutely  ex- 
traordinary legislator. 

To  Senator  Robert  Btro,  who  also 
commands  my  deep  regard  and  re- 
spect, who  is  an  extraordinary  parlia- 
mentarian, he  and  I  have  had  some 
thoughtful  differences  of  opinion  on 
various  items. 

I  have  learned  much  from  him.  He 
has  been  a  fine  counselor  and  assist- 
ant, and  a  great  source  of  information 
to  me  since  I  came  here. 

So  it  is  my  wish  that  we  can  smooth 
the  duties  In  this  t>ody.  reach  out 
across  the  aisle  not  for  purposes  of  ob- 
taining votes,  but  for  the  punx>ses  of 
legislating.  We  are  all  in  this  one  to- 
gether. There  is  much  to  do.  The 
American  people  look  toward  us.  They 
are  tired  of  partisanship  for  partisan- 
ship's sake.  It  is  a  feckless  exercise 
when  performed.  I  have  never  engaged 
in  it  in  my  20  years  In  legislating,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  I  both 
served  in  the  same  legislative  body 
before  we  came  here.  Both  of  us  know 
what  a  feckless  issue  that  can  be  when 
you  just  become  involved  and  en- 
meshed in  partisanship  for  no  other 
purpose. 

So  with  that,  I  hope  we  might  bring 
a  genuine  frankness  and  honesty  to 
our  delit>erations  and  a  sensitivity 
toward  the  needs  of  others  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  are  a  legis- 
lature. We  should  be  about  the  issue 
of  legislating.  That  is  what  is  expected 
of  us.  Let  us  be  about  our  business.  I 
hope  we  can  do  that  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. I  look  forward  very  much  to 
working  with  Senator  Crahstor.  also 
the  whip  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  man  I  have  served  with  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

And  so  to  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  to  our  leader.  I  pledge  my 
support  and  my  best  assistance. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for 
his  perceptions,  observations,  and  good 
intentions. 

I  know  that  he  has  the  abUity  to  do 
a  tremendous  Job  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
many  times  when  we  will  work  togeth- 
er on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  knows  that  I  served 
here  with  his  father,  and  that  I  am 
proud  to  see  his  illustrious  son  elected 
to  t>e  assistant  Republican  leader  in 
the  Senate.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  record  will  reflect  well  upon  the 
actions  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


The 


FORMER  SENATOR  GEORGE 
DAVID  AIKEN 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President. 
George  David  Aiken  of  Putney.  VT, 
who  graced  the  Senate  with  his  service 
for  more  than  30  years  until  he  retired 
a  decade  ago.  died  in  Vermont  on  No- 
vember 19.  1984,  while  the  Congress 
was  in  recess. 

I  know  that  all  those  who  served  in 
the  Senate  with  George  Aiken  remem- 
ber him  with  affection  and  with  re- 
spect. I  suspect  that  others  who  came 
to  know  him  after  his  retirement  feel 
the  same  way. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  Members  of 
this  body  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  feelings  about  George 
Aiken.  The  leadership  has  agreed  to  a 
special  order  to  set  aside  time  for 
Members  of  the  Sanate  to  pay  their 
respects  to  our  former  colleague,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  invite  each  of 
you  to  participate. 

The  special  order  to  permit  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  George  Aiken  is  set  for  Tues- 
day. January  22d. 


SENATOR  RUDY  BOSCHWTTZ 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  and  special  personal  privilege  of 
accompanying  Rudy  Boschwttz  to  the 
desk  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  begin- 
ning of  his  service  in  a  second  term  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

RuDT  and  I  came  to  this  body  to- 
gether as  a  result  of  the  1978  elec- 
tions. We  were  the  "Minnesota  Massa- 
cre" in  those  days.  In  1978.  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  very  long  time  in  Minne- 
sota, the  Republican  Party  held  both 
seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  gover- 
norship at  the  same  time.  The  1978 
Minnesota  election  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  sweep  all  three  of  those 
elective  offices  in  one  year  because  of 
very  unique  circumstances — the  eleva- 
tion of  a  former  Minnesota  Senator  to 
the  Vice  Presidency— the  death  of  an- 
other Senator  who  had  served  the 
State  and  the  Nation  as  Senator.  Vice 
President  and  then  Presidential  nomi- 
nee of  his  party.  So  those  were  unique 
days  in  the  history  of  our  State.  And 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Rudy  and  I  believed  that  we  were  here 
to  herald  a  change  in  the  public  spirit 
and  the  sense  that  the  people  had  for 
the  Government.  The  "Minnesota 
Massacre"  did.  in  fact,  point  to  the 
changes  which  swept  the  Nation  in 
1980  and  brought  a  Republican  major- 
ity to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  we  got  here,  we  found  that  we 
were  the  Minnesota  Twins.  Two  fresh- 
man from  the  same  party  and  same 
State  were  bound  to  be  compared.  For 
a  time  we  were  not  particularly  com- 


fortable with  the  comparisons.  Those 
who  have  observed  our  work  over  the 
past  6  years  know  that  we  are  very  dif- 
ferent. We  knew  that  in  1978.  We 
came  here  for  different  reasons,  from 
very  different  backgrounds  and  had 
different  goals  and  objectives.  After  a 
time,  and  I  suspect  particularly  now 
that  we  have  both  been  reelected,  the 
need  to  compare  us.  one  with  the 
other,  has  disappeared  and  our  linkage 
as  Minnesota  Republicans  is  only  a 
minor  aspect  of  the  public  perception. 

But  the  bond  between  us  remains 
close  and  personal.  My  admiration  for 
RimT,  the  strengths  he  brings  to  the 
Senate,  his  devotion  to  his  family  and 
community,  and  his  qualities  as  friend 
and  colleague  grows  each  year.  On  this 
special  day  for  he.  his  wife  EHlen  and 
his  sons  Gerry,  Ken,  Dan  and  Tom,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Record 
contained  the  story  of  Rin>T  Bosch- 
wttz. It  is  a  remarkable  story— the 
path  by  which  he  came  to  the  \3&. 
Senate.  It  is  the  American  story. 

Assessing  Rudy  BoscHwm'  future 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Minnesota  editor 
once  predicted  that  he  "will  become  a 
person  of  national  prominence  because 
of  his  understanding  and  staunch  sup- 
port of  the  small  businessman  and 
farmer." 

Rudy  built  his  reputation  during  his 
15  years  as  a  Minnesota  businessman- 
prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate  in 
November  1978.  He  frequently  took 
the  lead  to  show  what  a  relatively 
small  business  can  do  to  counter  the 
forces  of  inflation  and  increasingly 
high  prices  from  suppliers. 

As  head  of  Plywood  Minnesota,  a 
mass  merchandiser  of  paneling,  cabi- 
nets, and  carpet,  Rudy  campaigned  for 
the  "little  guy"  through  a  number  of 
efforts,  including:  A  Plywood  Minneso- 
ta price  freeze — when  inflation  raged— 
a  "Don't  Do  It.  Dupont"  movement  to 
hold  down  prices  on  carpet  fiber,  and 
well-publicized  divorces  from  large 
suppliers  who  wouldn't  hold  the  line 
on  prices. 

During  his  Senate  campaign.  Rudy 
stressed  that  our  Government  needs 
more  representatives  from  business; 
men  and  women  who  truly  understand 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  free  enterprise. 

"Free  enterprise,"  Rudy  says, 
"should  not  connote  a  series  of  corpo- 
rate giants  growing  larger.  It  means 
that  people  have  access  into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  and  that  the  eco- 
^  nomic  sjrstem  responds  to  supply  and 
demand." 

In  the  Senate— a  body  which  cur- 
rently has  60  lawyers— RtTOY  Is  among 
the  dozen  or  so  who  have  had  active 
business  careers,  and  among  only 
three  or  four  who  were  entreprenuers. 
BoscHwrrz'  belief  In  free  enterprise 
is  deeply  rooted.  An  immigrant  to 
America  at  the  age  of  5,  he  was  bom 
in  Berlin  In  1930  during  the  declining 
days   of    the    Weimar   Republic.    His 


father,  whom  Rudy  cites  as  the  most 
eminent  of  his  heroes,  sensed  what 
was  ahead  in  Hitler's  Germany  and 
took  his  family  on  a  vacation  to 
Czechoslovakia  The  family  eventually 
setUed  in  New  RocheUe,  NT.  and 
began  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

Some  43  years  later  Bosch witz  told 
a  crowd  at  a  reception  following  his 
swearing  in  as  a  U.S.  Senator  of  his 
gratitude  to  a  system  that  allowed  a 
boy  who  got  off  the  boat  at  the  age  of 
5  to  achieve  so  much  and  attain  one  of 
the  highest  offices  our  Nation  has  to 
offer. 

Rudy  attended  college  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  received  his  law 
degree,  at  age  22.  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps,  practiced  law  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  then  decided  to 
make  some  real  money. 

He  began  his  business  career  with 
his  brother's  fledgling  firm  in  Osh- 
koeh.  WI.  In  1963  Rudy  moved  to  Min- 
nesota, took  over  an  old  railroad  build- 
ing in  a  Twin  Cities  suburb,  and  began 
Pljrwood  ICinnesota,  an  enterprise  that  . 
grew  In  IS  years  to  include  68'  ware- 
house stores  in  8  States. 

Though  his  involvement  in  politics 
began  quite  by  chance,  Rudy's  partici- 
pation is  based  upon  his  belief  that  a 
person  who  has  received  much  ^rom 
the  American  system  needs  to  rfetum 
itas«eU. 

As  Minnesota's  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  1971  through 
1978  and  now  as  a  Senator,  and  as  a 
private  citizen  as  well,  he  has  followed 
his  practice  of  returning.  He  has 
served  as  Minnesota  State  Chairman 
for  a  number  of  organizations  includ- 
ing the  American  Cancer  Society^  , 
years,  the  Minnesota  Mental  HeaMtT 
Association— 1  year,  the  Minnesota 
Kidney  Foundation- 2  years,  and  the 
Lubavitch  House  in  St.  Paul— many 
years,  and  that's  only  a  small  sampling 
of  his  many  involvements. 

He  and  his  wife  Ellen  have  moved  to 
McLean.  VA,  with  their  two  younger 
sons,  Dan,  18.  and  Tom.  15.  Sons 
Gerry.  23  and  Ken.  22,  gradtiated  from 
two  small  Minnesota  colleges.  Gerry 
from  Carleton  in  Northfield  and  Ken 
from  Macalester  in  St.  Paul.  They  are 
now  associated  with  Plywood  Minneso- 
ta. 

A  jogger,  Rudy's  quiet  moments- 
there  are  few— are  spent  listening  to 
music  and  reading  a  variety  of  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  newsletters  and 
books  on  political  history.  MosUy, 
Boschwttz  says,  "I  work." 


~^ 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday,  January  7,  1985.  That  con- 
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sent  motion  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


THE  SILENT  SCREAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  film  has  just  been  released.  It  is 
so  new.  I  doubt  that  more  than  a  few 
hundred  Americans  have  seen  it.  Yet 
it  is  a  film  that  I  believe  millions  of 
Americans  will  see  before  long,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  film  that  will  change 
American  history. 

The  film  lets  us  see  something  no 
human  being  had  ever  seen  until  just 
recently.  Such  a  film  was  not  possible 
to  make  because  technology  did  not 
exist  until  now. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  about 
the  narrator  of  the  film.  His  name  is 
Bernard  Nathanson.  Bernard  Nathan- 
son  is  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  practices  in  New  York. 

In  the  1960's  Or.  Nathanson  was  an 
activist  in  the  movement  to  repeal 
State  laws  that  prohibited  abortion.  In 
fact  he  was  a  founder  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Repeal  of  Abortion 
Laws,  the  most  active  and  successful 
of  such  organizations.  I  say  successful, 
because  he  and  his  colleagues  achieved 
their  goal  when  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1973  overturned  the  abortion  laws  and 
abortion  became  legal  and  increasingly 
widespread. 

After  the  1973  decision.  Dr.  Nathan- 
son became  the  director  of  the  largest 
abortion  clinic  in  the  world.  Some 
60.000  abortions  were  performed 
during  his  tenure. 

Today,  Dr.  Nathanson  is  one  of  the 
leading  antiabortion  advocates  in  the 
world,  and  probably  the  most  elo- 
quent. How  did  it  happen?  What 
changed  the  mind  of  this  once  ardent 
advocate  of  abortion? 

The  evolution  of  Dr.  Bernard  Nath- 
anson parallels  the  evolution  of  feto- 
logy as  a  medical  specialty.  Fetology  is 
the  medical  care  of  the  human  fetus. 
Fetology  is  a  new  specialty.  In  fact,  in 
1973,  when  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  laws  prohibiting  abortion, 
fetology  was  so  early  in  its  develop- 
ment it  was  not  yet  recognized  as  a 
medical  specialty. 

In  1973.  the  human  fetus  could  not 
be  seen  on  an  x-ray  film  until  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
when  bones  had  sufficiently  calcified, 
and  so.  since  the  human  fetus  was  in- 
visible to  us.  it  was  easy  to  dismiss 
abortion  as  simply  the  removal  of 
amorphous  tissue. 

But  then  in  the  1970"s,  came  the  re- 
finement of  ultrasound,  and  a  window 
on  the  womb  was  opened  up  to  those 
who  cared  to  look.  Realtime  ultra- 
sound revealed  in  a  continuous  motion 
picture  the  human  child  in  the  womb. 


The  first  scientific  papers  based  on 
the  use  of  realtime  ultrasound  in  feto- 
logy began  appearing  in  1976.  technol- 
ogy was  advancing  rapidly. 

Realtime  pictures  show  the  tiny 
heart  beating  at  4  weeks.  Organs  are 
studied,  and  indeed  surgery  performed 
on  the  unborn  child  to  correct  defects 
detected  by  ultrasound.  Eye  move- 
ments are  seen  at  20  weeks.  Sexual 
organs  are  identified  at  14  weeks.  The 
child  is  seen  to  breathe,  just  like  us. 
and  to  increase  the  rate  when  subject- 
ed to  stress,  just  like  us.  His  legs  and 
arms  and  even  fingers  become  visible 
to  us.  In  short,  realtime  ultrasound 
shows  us  not  a  vague  "product  of  con- 
ception" but  a  human  being,  a  child, 
in  the  womb. 

The  new  film  about  which  I  began 
my  remarks  is  a  film  about  the  child 
in  the  womb.  It  features  realtime  ul- 
trasound images  of  a  child  not  yet 
bom.  Its  title  is  "The  Silent  Scream." 
The  title  is  most  apt,  for  the  ultra- 
sound images  show  an  abortion  being 
performed— they  show  a  living  human 
being,  a  12- week  child  in  the  womb, 
being  torn  apart  by  an  abortionist's  in- 
struments. "The  Silent  Scream"  shows 
an  abortion  from  the  victim's  vants 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  every 
can  to  view  this  film.  And.  whUe  the 
transcript  of  the  sound  track  is  much 
less  revealing  than  the  film  itself,  the 
effect  is  still  profound.  Before  placing 
the  transcript  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  1984  copyright  owned 
by  American  Portrait  Films  of  Ana- 
heim. CA.  and  to  thank  that  firm  for 
permitting  me  to  use  the  transcript  in 
this  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  the  film,  "The  Silent 
Scream." 

My    remarks    from    this    point    are 
those    of    Dr.    Bernard    Nathanson. 
former   abortionist,   now   one   of   the 
world's  leading  pro-life  advocates. 
The  Silent  Scream 

Now  we  can  discern  the  chilling  silent 
scream  on  the  face  of  this  child  who  is  now 
facing  imminent  extinction. 

My  name  is  Bernard  N.  Nathanson.  I'm  a 
physician,  practicing  obstetrician  and  gyne- 
cologist. And  I  think  I've  had  a  passing  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  abortion.  Now.  when 
I  was  a  medical  student,  in  1949,  we  had  no 
such  science  as  fetology.  We  were  taught 
that  the  unborn  child,  the  fetus,  was  some- 
thing In  the  uterus  but  it  was  really  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  a 
human  being,  and  whether  or  not  that 
human  being  had  any  unique  personal 
qualities.  But  the  whole  story  has  changed 
since  the  1970's.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
science  of  fetology  exploded  in  the  medical 
community.  It  exploded  by  means  of  the  In- 
troduction of  great  new  technologies  such 
as  ultrasound  Imaging,  electronic  fetal  heart 
monitoring,  fetology,  hysteroscopy.  radio 
immuno  chemistry  and  a  host  of  other  daz- 
zling technologies  which  today  constitute  in 
fact  the  corpus  of  the  science  of  fetology. 

Realtime  ultrasound,  that  Is.  imaging  of 
the  child  in  motion,  has  been  available  as  a 


clinical  tool  since  1978.  The  room  for  the  ul- 
trasound examination  consists  of  a  conven- 
tional examining  table  as  well  as  the  ultra- 
sound imaging  device  itself,  a  bulky  appear- 
ing machine  here. 

Now  the  pregnant  woman  is  positioned  on 
the  table  for  the  examination.  The  abdo- 
men Is  suitably  draped.  The  head  of  the  in- 
strument is  now  placed  over  the  uterus. 
This  device  in  turn  consists  basically  of  a 
crystal  which  sends  out  pulsing  high  fre- 
quency sound  waves  and  a  transducer  which 
collects  the  echoes  of  these  waves.  The 
echoes  are  then  collated  by  a  computer 
which  In  turn  assembles  them  into  a  recog- 
nizable image  of  the  living  unborn  child, 
and  the  child  can  be  Imaged  by  either  a 
linear  scan  which  is  useful  for  later  preg- 
nancies or  a  sector  scan  which  is  more  accu- 
rate for  delineating  the  child  In  an  early 
pregnancy  such  as  this  one.  The  image  re- 
constructed from  the  echo  pattern  is  capa- 
ble of  truly  amazing  resolution,  and  so  dis- 
cerning is  this  instrument  that  the  tiny 
valves  of  the  heart  can  be  studied  as  they 
snap  open  and  shut  during  the  contractions 
of  the  heart. 

Mothers  and  fathers  for  the  first  time 
have  been  afforded  a  view  of  their  unborn 
child  by  this  spectacular  technology.  And 
those  technologies,  those  apparatuses  and 
machines  which  we  now  use  every  day  have 
convinced  us  that  beyond  question  the 
unborn  child  Is  simply  another  human 
being,  another  member  of  the  human  com- 
munity, indistinguishable  in  every  way  from 
any  of  us. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  tech- 
nology to  see  abortion  from  the  victim's 
vantage  point.  Ultrasound  imaging  has  al- 
lowed us  to  see  this,  and  so  for  the  first  time 
we  are  going  to  watch  a  child  being  torn 
apart,  dismembered,  disarticulated,  crushed 
and  destroyed  by  the  unfeeling  steel  instru- 
ments of  the  abortionist. 

What  we  are  looking  at  here  is  a  depiction 
of  the  development  of  this  child  In  Its  pre- 
natal stage  of  life,  from  virtually  the  very ' 
beginnings  to  the  end  of  that  stage.  We 
have  here  the  child  at  4  weeks,  at  8  weeks, - 
at  12  weeks,  at  16  weeks,  at  18  weeks,  at  20 
weeks  and  at  28  weeks. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mattinglt  as- 
sumed the  Chair.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  parenthetically  interject  here 
that  in  this  part  of  the  film,  E>r.  Nath- 
anson Is  showing  models  of  the  human 
fetus  at  the  various  age  levels.  Now  I 
return  to  the  script. 

As  you  can  see  there  is  no  revolutionary 
or  dramatic  change  in  the  form  or  in  the 
substance  of  this  person  throughout  this  de- 
velopmental stage.  Now  this  little  person,  at 
12  weeks.  Ls  a  fully  formed  absolutely  identi- 
fiable human  b^g.  He  has  had  brain  waves 
for  at  least  6  weeks,  his  heart  has  been  func- 
tioning for  perhaps  8  weeks,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  human  functions  are  indistinguish- 
able from  any  of  ours. 

Now  this  book  is  "Williams  Obstetrics." 
the  16th  edition,  written  in  1980.  It  Is  a 
standard  textbook  used  throughout  every 
medical  school  in  the  United  States.  Preface 
of.  this  book,  published  in  1980.  cautions  us 
as  follows,  "Happily  we  have  entered  an  era 
in  which  the  fetus  can  be  rightfully  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  our  second  patient.  Who 
would  have  dreamed  even  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  could  serve  the  fetus  as  physician." 
Traditional  medical  ethics  and  precepts 
command  us  that  we  must  not  destroy  our 


patients,  that  we  are  pledged  to  preserve 
their  lives.  Now  let's  see  what  abortion  does 
to  this,  our  second  patient. 

We  have  then  the  12  week  unborn  child  in 
the  uterus,  the  uterus  being  this  muscle  sur- 
rounding the  child.  When  the  abortionist 
commences  the  procedure,  he  will  first  place 
this  instrument,  which  Is  known  as  a  specu- 
lum, into  the  woman's  vagina  and  will  then 
open  it  in  order  to  visualize  the  cervix,  the 
^  neck  of  the  womb.  here.  Having  visualized 
the  cervix,  the  abortionist  then  takes  this 
instrument  which  is  known  as  a  tenaculum, 
and  fastens  It  securely  through  the  specu- 
lum, onto  the  cervix  in  this  manner,  clamp- 
ing shut  the  tenaculum  and  getting  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  cervix. 

The  next  instrument  which  is  brought 
into  play  Is  called  the  sound.  Tliis  instru- 
ment Is  then  introduced  into  the  uterus  and 
it  is  then  removed,  the  abortionist  having 
ascertained  exactly  how  deep  and  in  fact 
how  large  the  uterus  is.  And  then  this  set  of 
dilators,  these  metallic,  curved  instruments 
are  used  to  effect  the  opening  of  the  cervix 
in  order  to  Introduce  finally  the  abortion  in- 
struments themselves.  The  abortionist  first 
introduces  the  most  slender  of  these  instru- 
ments into  the  cervix  to  dilate  the  cervix, 
turns  the  instrument  around  to  a  slightly 
larger  end,  introduces  that  end.  and  then 
works  his  way  through  the  various  graduat- 
ed, increasingly  larger  ends  of  this  dilating 
instrument.  He  will  then  take  the  instru- 
ment known  as  the  suction  apparatus  which 
is  opened,  it  Is  In  a  sterile  container  prior  to 
the  actual  use  of  the  Instrument,  and  then 
this  will  be  inserted  through  the  dilated 
cervix  up  into  the  uterus  and  will  then 
puncture  the  sac  surrounding  the  child  al- 
lowing the  amniotic  fluid  to  escape. 

The  Instrument  then  will  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  child  and  with  a  pressure 
of  approximately  55  or  so  millimeters  of 
mercury  applied  to  the  end  of  this  instru- 
ment as  it  is  attached  to  a  long,  thick  suc- 
tion tubing  at  this  end  and  to  the  abortion 
instrumentation,  that  is  the  machine  at  the 
other  end.  The  suction  tip  will  begin  to  tear 
the  child  apart.  The  pieces  of  the  body  are 
torn  away,  one  by  one,  until  finally  all  that 
remains  are  shards  of  the  body  and  the 
head  itself.  The  head  will  l)e  too  large  to 
come  through  this  instrument  itself.  This 
will  necessitate  the  Introduction  of  this  in- 
strument called  a  polyp  forcep  into  the 
uterus  through  the  already  dilated  cervix 
and  the  at>ortlonist  will  then  attempt  to 
grasp  the  free  floating  head  of  the  child  in 
the  uterus  between  the  rings  of  this  Instru- 
ment. The  head  is  then  crushed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  head  removed  and  finally  the 
bones  of  the  head,  and  the  atwrtion  is  then 
effectively  at  an  end. 

We've  seen  what  the  12  week  child  ap- 
pears on  the  ultrasound  screen.  And  we 
have  also  seen  the  mechanics,  the  actual 
steps  of  a  12  week  abortion.  Now  for  the 
first  time  we're  going  to  see  a  film  made 
with  realtime  ultrasound  imaging  of  a  12 
week  at>ortion.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
an  unusual  instance,  a  late  abortion.  This  is 
one  of  the  4.000  or  so  a  day— done  every 
day— Ui  the  United  States. 

This  film  was  made  at  »n  abortion  clinic. 
The  physician  who  performed  the  abortion 
was  a  young  man  who  was  working  in  two 
different  abortion  clinics  at  the  time.  He 
had  already  done  close  to  10,000  abortions 
in  his  young  life.  When  he  was  asked  to 
attend  the  editing  session  to  view  the  film, 
he  was  so  appalled  at  what  he  had  done 
that  he  left  the  room  momentarily,  came 
back  to  finish  the  editing,  but  never  again 


did  another  abortion.  The  young  woman 
who  used  the  realtime  ultrasound  camera 
was  a  feminist  and  a  strong  pro-abortionist, 
but  she  too  was  so  moved  by  what  she  saw 
at  the  editing  session  that  she  never  again 
discussed  the  subject,  of  abortion.  Now  let's 
turn  to  the  actual  film  itself. 

We  are  now  looking  at  a  sector  scan  of  a 
realtime  ultrasound  imaging  of  a  12  week 
unborn  child.  The  child  is  orientated  In  this 
direction.  You  are  looking  now  at  the  head 
of  the  child  here,  the  l)ody  of  the*  child 
here,  and  this  image  is  the  child's  hand  ap- 
proaching its  mouth.  Looking  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  child,  we  can  discern  the  eye. 
or  the  orbit  of  the  eye  here,  the  nose  of  the 
child  here,  the  mouth  of  the  child  here,  and 
we  can  even  look  at  the  ventricle  of  the 
brain  here.  This  is  a  fluid  filled  space  In  the 
brain.  W^  see  the  body  of  the  child  here 
with  the  ribs  In  silhouette  and  the  spine  of 
the  child  at  the  back.  This  rather  granular 
area  of  tissue  at  the  top  of  the  sector  ap- 
pears to  be  the  placenta,  or  afterbirth,  of 
the  child.  And  we  can  t>egin  to  see  down 
here  the  thighs,  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  child  coming  off  t}ie-^|>ody  in  this 
manner. 

Now,  let's  move  to  the  action.  We  now  see 
the  heart  beating  here  in  the  child's  chest. 
The  heart  Is  beating  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 140  a  minute.  And  we  can  see  the 
child  moving  rather  serenely  In  the  uterus. 
One  can  see  it  shifting  position  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  still  orientated  In  this  manner, 
and  the  mouth  is  receiving  the  thumb  of 
the  child,  the  child  again  is  moving  quietly 
in  its  sanctuary.  Now  this  shadow  which  we 
are  seeing  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
is  the  suction  tip.  We  have  colored  the  suc- 
tion tip  delil)erately  In  order  for  you  to  dis- 
cern it  more  clearly.  But  the  abortionist  has 
now  dilated  the  cervix  and  is  now  Inserting 
this  suction  tip  which  you  can  see  moving 
back  and  forth  across  the  screen.  You  will 
note,  that  as  the  suction  tip  which  is  now 
over  here,  moves  toward  the  ctiild.  the  child 
will  rear  away  from  it  and  undergo  much 
more  violent,  much  more  agitated  move- 
ments. The  child  is  now  moving  in  a  much 
more  purposeful  manner.  Its  onentation 
changes  from  time  to  time,  it  is  rearing 
again  here.  Now  the  suction  tip  has  not  ac- 
tually touched  the  child,  even  though  the 
child  is  extremely  agitated,  and  moving  in  a 
violent  manner. 

The  child  has  now  moved  back  to  the  pro- 
file view  and  the  suction  tip  is  flashing  once 
again  across  the  screen.  The  child's  mouth 
is  now  open  and  we  will  see  that  again  on  a 
freeze  frame  In  a  moment.  But  this  suction 
tip,  which  you  can  see  moving  violently  back 
and  forth  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen  is  the 
lethal  Instrument  which  will  ultimately  tear 
apart  and  destroy  the  child.  It  is  only  after 
the  fluid  has  been  broken,  the  sac  has  been 
disrupted,  that  the  tip  will  actually  come 
against  the  child.  But  we  can  see  the  tip 
moving  back  and  forth  as  the  abortionist 
seeks  the  child's  body. 

Once  again  we  see  the  child's  mouth  wide 
open  In  a  silent  scream  In  this  particular 
freeze  frame.  This  is  the  silent  scream  of  a 
child  threatened  imminently  with  extinc- 
tion. Now  the  heart  rate  has  speeded  up 
dramatically  and  the  child's  movements  are 
violent  at  this  point.  It  does  sense  agression 
in  its  sanctuary.  It  is  moving  away,  one  can 
see  It  moving  to  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  in 
an  attempt,  a  pathetic  attempt,  to  escape 
the  inexorable  Instruments  which  the  abor- 
tionist is  using  to  extinguish  Its  life. 

Now  the  heart  has  again  perceptibly 
speeded  up.  We  can  time  this  at  approxi- 


mately 200  beats  per  minute.  And  there  is 
no  question  this  child  senses  the  most 
mortal  danger  imaginable.  The  membrane 
has  now  been  punctured  and  the  fluid  has 
escaped.  One  no  longer  sees  that  large  reser- 
voir of  fluid  surrounding  the  child.  But  once 
the  fluid  has  been  drained  off  the  suction 
tip  has  now  been  firmly  clamped  to  the 
child's  body,  and  the  child  is  being  pulled  in 
a  downward  direction  by  the  abortionist's 
suction  tip  with  a  negative  pressure  applied 
to  It  and  the  body  is  now  being  torn  system- 
atically from  the  head.  The  head  of  the 
child  being  in  this  direction  here. 

I  am  now  outlining  the  child's  head.  The 
lower  extremities  have  already  been  lost 
and  we  see  the  suction  tip  flashing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  screen  as  a  typhoon  like 
series  of  echoes,  and  the  child  is  being 
tugged  back  and  forth,  as  the  suction  tip 
has  now  been  applied  to  the  body  and  the 
abortionist  is  exerting  his  traction  on  the 
child  in  this  manner.  The  child's  head  is 
still  discernible  here.  The  t>ody  is  no  longer 
discernible.  It  has  now  been  torn  from  the 
head.  What  we  see  now  is  the  head  Itself 
with  what  Is  called  the  midline  echo  of  the 
head  and  the  spicules  or  fragments  of  bone. 

Now  this  head,  which  I  am  outlining  here, 
on  this  12  week  child  is  simply  too  large  to 
be  pulled  In  one  piece  out  of  the  uterus.  The 
abortionist  is  going  to  have  to  employ  this 
instrument,  the  polyp  forcep  in  an  attempt 
to  grab  the  head.  The  abortionist  wiU  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  head  with  this  instru- 
ment, in  this  manner,  and  remove  the  head 
piecemeal  from  the  uterus.  The  abortionist 
and  the  anethesiologist  have  a  secret  lan- 
guage between  them  which  shields  them 
from  the  grizzly  reality  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  abortionist  and  the  anethesiologist  to- 
gether refer  to  the  head  of  this  ctiild  which 
is  now  being  sought,  as  number  one.  And 
the  anethesiologist  will  inquire  of  the  abor- 
tionist, "Is  number  one  out  yet?  Are  we  fin- 
ished?" 

We  now  see,  intermittently,  the  shanks,  or 
blades,  of  this  Instnmient  appearing  in  the 
image  here.  The  head  tends  to  float  freely 
in  the  uterus,  here  are  the  shanks  or  blades 
of  the  Instrument  coming  across  here,  and 
the  head  is  now  t>eing  locked  on  by  this 
polyp  forcep  and  the  head  is  being  pulled 
down  toward  the  cervix.  Now  all  we  see  re- 
maining are  simply  the  shards,  the  broken 
fragments,  the  pieces  of  tissue  which  docu- 
ment that  there  was  once  a  living  defense- 
less tiny  human  being  here. 

In  considering  the  impact  of  abortion  on 
our  society,  let's  look  at  some  figures  as  to 
what  has  actually  happened  in  the  last  20 
years.  We  have  reliable  figiu-es  Indicating 
that  in  1963,  long  before  abortion  became 
legalized  by  the  Uifamous  Roe  versus  Wade 
decision  there  were  approximately  100,000 
Illegal  abortions  done  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  very  few  legal  abortions. 
In  1973.  the  first  year  in  which  that  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, there  were  750,000  abortions  done  and 
in  1983,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  full 
and  complete  figures,  there  were  1.5  million 
abortions. 

Now  let's  look  at  abortion  as  an  industry. 
Last  year,  there  were  1.5  million  abortions 
done  in  this  country,  and  the  average  cost  of 
an  abortion  is  about  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars  per  operation.  This  has  created  an 
Industry  In  this  country  of  about  five  to  six 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  which  would 
qualify  to  be  on  the  Fortune  500  list  of  larg- 
est indsutries  in  the  world.  Ninety  percent 
of  these  moneys  are  going  into  the  pockets 
of  physicians  and  the  remainder  into  the 
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pockets  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  run  the 
clinics. 

Now  we've  had  some  recent  investigations 
on  the  question  of  these  clinics.  Clinics  are 
being  franchisee!  out  like  fast  food  services 
across  the  country.  We  know  there  are 
chains  of  them  in  California  and  through 
the  Southwest,  and  even  in  the  Southeast  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence now,  that  increasingly  these  clinics 
are  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  of  the 
crime  syndicate  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  this  money,  abortion  money,  is 
tainted,  not  only  by  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  abortion,  but  by  the  dark 
hand  of  the  crime  syndicate  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

When  discussing  abortion,  we  must  also 
understand  that  the  unborn  child  is  not  the 
only  victim.  Women  themselves  are  victims 
Just  as  the  unborn  children  are.  Women 
have  not  been  told  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
unborn  chUd,  they  have  not  been  shown  the 
true  facts  of  what  an  abortion  really  is. 
Women,  in  increasing  numbers,  hundreds, 
thousands,  even  tens  of  thousands,  have 
had  their  wombs  perforated,  infected,  de- 
stroyed. Women  have  been  sterilized  and 
castrated,  ail  as  a  result  of  an  operation  of 
which  they  have  had  no  true  knowledge. 
This  film,  and  other  films  which  may  follow 
Uke  it,  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  informed 
consent  for  any  woman  before  she  submits 
herself  to  a  procedure  of  this  sort. 

I  accuse  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League.  I  accuse  Planned  Parent- 
hood and  all  its  co-conspirators  in  the  abor- 
tion industry,  of  a  consistent  conspiracy  of 
silence  of  keeping  women  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  the  true  nature  of  abortion.  And  I 
challenge  all  those  purveyors  of  abortion  to 
show  this  realtime  video  tape  or  one  similar 
to  it  to  all  women  before  they  consent  to 
abortion. 

Tou  know.  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
abortion.  I  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
NARAL  in  1969.  It's  now  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Abortion  Rights  Action  League.  And 
for  a  period  of  two  years  I  was  the  director 
of  the  largest  abortion  clinic  in  the  Western 
TGi  id. 

Since  those  times  we  have  a  science  which 
is  known  as  fetology,  which  has  allowed  us 
to  study  the  human  fetus,  and  all  of  those 
studies  have  concluded  without  exception 
that  the  unborn  child  is  a  human  being,  in- 
distinguishable from  any  of  us  and  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  human  community.  Now, 
the  destruction  of  a  living  human  being  Is 
no  solution  to  what  is  basically  a  social 
problem.  And  I  believe  a  resort  to  such  vio- 
lence is  an  admission  of  scientific  and  even 
worse,  ethical  impoverishment. 

Somehow  I  refuse  to  t>elieve  that  Ameri- 
cans who  have  put  men  on  the  moon,  can't 
devise  a  better  solution  than  the  resort  to 
violence.  I  think  we  should  all  here  and  now 
devote  ourselves  to  an  untiring  effort  to 
devise  a  better  solution,  a  solution  com- 
pounded equally  of  love,  and  compassion, 
and  a  decent  regard  for  the  overriding  prior- 
ity of  human  life.  Let's  all.  for  humanity's 
sake,  here  and  now,  stop  the  killing. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
transcript  of  the  film  "The  Silent 
Scream." 

Just  as  the  abortionist  and  the  anes- 
thesiologist, according  to  Dr.  Nathan- 
son,  have  a  secret  language  among 
them  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of 
what  they  are  doing,  so  has  our  society 
created  a  secret  language  to  shield 
each  of  us  from  the  true  reality  of 


abortion.  Too  many  think  of  abortion 
as  a  procedure  to  remove  some  amor- 
phous tissue  from  the  womb.  In  fact, 
when  we  look  through  the  window  on 
the  womb  with  realtime  ultrasound, 
we  see  that  the  unborn  child  is  Just 
that— a  child  and  a  human  being. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Nathanson,  once 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  advocates 
and  practitioners  of  abortion,  for  the 
courage  and  the  Intellectual  honesty 
to  examine  new  evidence  emerging 
since  the  1973  decision,  and  for  not 
only  changing  his  mind  but  also  for 
his  actively  seeking  to  redress  this 
grievous  wrong. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (li4r. 
EvAifs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONSTl'l'UTlONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  BALANCE  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Ii4r.  President,  the 
first  bill  I  introduced  as  a  Senator  in 
1979,  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Since  that  time,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  worked  to  formulate  a 
consensus  approach  to  curb  Federal 
spending.  In  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Senate  did  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  but  Congress  as  an  entire  body 
has  yet  to  enact  this  vital  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  the  House's  failure  to 
pass  this  amendment  has  only  allowed 
the  Federal  deficit  more  time  to  in- 
crease at  an  alarming  rate. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
lu^ency  that  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  a  Senate 
Joint  resolution,  once  again  proposing 
a  constitutionxU  amendment  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  do  not  have  the 
willpower  to  cut  Government  spending 
and  balance  the  Federal  budget  with- 
out a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding the  discipline  to  do  so.  Maybe, 
as  some  argue,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  but  the 
helter-skelter  fiscal  irresponsibility 
demonstrated  within  the  past  25  years 
indicates  otherwise. 

For  much  of  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation,  a  balanced  Federal  budget  was 
part  of  our  "unwritten  constitution." 
In  the  first  100  years  of  this  Republic, 
a  balanced  or  surplus  budget  was  the 


norm.  There  have  been  periods  in  our 
history  when  the  exigencies  of  war  or 
recession  have  necessitated  operating 
the  budget  with  a  deficit— but  initially 
there  were  always  attempts  to  balance 
the  lean  years  with  the  more  prosper- 
ous ones.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
however,  Americans  have  seen  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  deficits,  taxes,  and 
spending.  Legislators  tend  to  look  at 
each  program  separately,  not  realizing 
that  every  dollar  appropriated  be- 
comes part  of  a  larger  debt,  a  debt 
that  is  threatening  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation. 

In  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned, 
"the  public  debt  is  the  greatest  of  dan- 
gers to  be  feared  by  a  republican  gov- 
ernment." Somewhere  we  lost  sight  of 
our  forefathers'  admonitions. 

In  1963,  174  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  the  national  debt 
was  $300  billion.  Today,  as  we  begin 
the  new  year,  1985,  the  total  Federal 
debt  is  $1,622,966,000,000.  It  has  taken 
less  than  25  years  to  more  than  triple 
our  national  debt.  Currently,  on  an 
annual  basis,  we  are  operating  at  a 
defict  of  approximately  $200  billion.  If 
we  continue  our  current  course,  it  wlU 
take  less  than  5  years  to  double  the 
existing  debt. 

As  we  look  at  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work,  the  high  interest 
rates,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
businesses  forced  to  close  their  doors 
each  year,  we  can  no  longer  pretend 
that  the  economic  ills  will  simply  dis- 
appear. Recently,  there  have  been  pe- 
riods of  economic  improvement,  but  if 
we  stop  to  commend  ourselves  on  the 
improvements  we  will  fail  to  see  that 
ultimately  our  present  fiscal  policy 
will  lead  to  economic  disaster.  We  can 
no  longer  pretend  that  mounting  Fed- 
eral deficits  are  a  means  of  achieving 
future  economic  stability. 

As  the  debt  grows,  the  interest  re- 
quired in  paying  the  principal  con- 
sumes an  ever  increasing  share  of  the 
Federal  budget.  In  1984,  the  interest 
alone  on  the  national  debt  was  $153 
billion. 

I  cannot  promise  that  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  is  a  panacea 
for  all  the  economic  tragedies  plaguing 
our  country.  But  it  is  part  of  a  pledge 
that  I  made  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate— to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control.  It  is  a 
pledge  I  intend  to  honor. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  is  very 
8<m<i<u-  to  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  The  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  31  passed  a  measure  on 
August  4,  1982,  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  However,  the  legislation  fell 
short  of  the  required  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  I  sponsored 
and  cosponsored  legislation  aimed  at 
curbing  the  bias  toward  Federal  spend- 


ing. Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmowd,  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
September  13.  1984.  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Senate  leadership  was  unable  to  bring 
the  measure  before  the  full  Senate  for 
a  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  no 
longer  use  the  simple  rhetoric  that  we, 
as  elected  officials  "will  do  our  best  to 
control  Federal  spending,"  our  best  is 
not  good  enough.  Elected  officials  are 
constantly  bombarded  with  requests 
from  different  organized  lobbyist 
groups  to  help  one  program  or  an- 
other. Well,  it  is  time  we  listened  to  a 
larger  lobbying  group— a  group  that 
while  not  as  well  organized  is  just  as 
powerful  and  just  as  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention as  any  other  lobbying  group— 
the  American  taxpayer.  AH  over  this 
country,  individuals  and  States,  are  de- 
manding a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint. 
Thirty-two  of  our  States  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  under  a  provision  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  two  more  States,  Congress 
will  have  abdicated  its  responsibility  to 
another  body— something  which  has 
never  occurred  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  a  convention  would  be 
unwise  and  certainly  would  be  unnec- 
essary of  this  body  fulfills  its  own 
duties  for  providing  the  leadership  in 
this  area. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  retains  most  of  the  language 
from  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  with 
some  needed  additions. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment requires  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  House  of  Congress  before  the 
Federal  Government  can  engage  in 
deficit  spending.  This  requirement  es- 
tablishes the  norm  that  spending  will 
not  exceed  receipts  in  any  fiscal  year. 
If  the  Government  is  going  to  spend 
money,  it  should  and  must  have  the 
money  Tjn  hand  to  pSy  for  the  goods 
and  services  required.  Under  this  sec- 
tion. Congress  would  be  required  to 
adopt  an  initial  statement  prior  to 
each  fiscal  year,  and  this  statement 
would  be  subject  to  the  limitations  es- 
tablished in  this  section. 

I  have  included  with  section  1,  lan- 
guage which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  by 
Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Dentoh, 
and  myself,  allowing  for  an  exception 
to  the  requirements  of  this  article  in 
the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Section 
3  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  authorizes  Congress  to 
waive  any  of  the  requirements  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  amendment  in  a 
year  in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in 


effect.  While  this  exception  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary,  in  my  Judgment,  It 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  there  may 
be  times  when  our  Nation  is  facing  a 
threat  to  its  national  security  short  of 
war.  Congress  must  be  given  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  respond  rapidly 
when  such  national  emergencies  arise. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  at  least  183 
instances  in  which  American  troops 
were  deployed  abroad  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  The  lan- 
guage I  have  added  to  section  1  would 
ensure  the  Congress'  ability  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  of  this  type  In  a 
timely  way,  and  with  the  resources 
necessary  to  deal  with  that  emergency. 

The  language  of  this  exception  has 
been  drafted  in  a  manner  designed  to 
safeguard  against  its  misuse.  First,  a 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  each  fiscal  year.  Second, 
Lf  after  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
there  arises  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  is  de- 
clared so  by  a  Joint  resolution  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
only  then  can  Congress  provide  for  ad- 
ditional outlajrs  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  finance  a  response 
to  the  threat  to  national  security. 

Section  2  operates  in  conjunction 
with  section  1  to  ensure  a  balanced 
budget.  Under  this  section,  a  spending 
ceiling  is  established,  requiring  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  level  of  receipts  for 
each  fiscal  year  that  represents  a  pro- 
portion of  the  national  economy  no 
greater  than  that  for  the  prior  year. 
Therefore,  revenues  could  not  grow  at 
a  rate  exceeding  the  growth  of  nation- 
al income.  Congress  would  not  be  enti- 
tled to  spend  at  increased  levels  result- 
ing from  inflated  tax  revenues.  This 
spending  ceiling  could  only  be  over- 
come by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3  authorizes  Congress  to 
waive. the  requirements  imposed  upon 
it  by  this  amendment  for  a  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in 
effect. 

Section  4  Is  a  definitional  section 
also  retaining  the  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68.  This  section  de- 
fines the  terms  "receipts"  and  "out- 
lays" in  the  broadest  possible  sense  so 
as  to  reflect  the  Intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  fully  cover  Oovemment 
spending. 

Section  6  states  that  there  will  be  no 
further  increases  in  the  national  debt 
except  upon  a  three-fifths  majority 
vote  of  each  House  of  Congress.  This 
language  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  by 
Senators  Armstroho  and  Borxn,  and 
adopted  to  that  bUl.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  section  adds  needed  specificity  to 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

Section  5  also  contains  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  a  threat  to  our  national 


security.  If  additional  outlays  are  ap- 
proved for  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
under  the  threat  to  national  security 
provisions  of  section  1,  Congress  may 
increase  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
by  a  Joint  resolution  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses.  Howev- 
er, the  public  debt  may  only  be  in- 
creased under  this  section  to  the 
extent  of  the  additional  outlajrs. 

Finally,  section  6  establishes  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment  as  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  another  Congress  or  another  year 
go  by  without  resolving  to  do  more 
than  out  best  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  As  elected  officials  both  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branch  we 
must  do  what  it  takes  to  once  again  re- 
store America  to  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

Economic  stability  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  Deficit  spending  caimot  be 
blamed  on  one  branch  of  Oovemment 
or  one  political  party.  It  has  simply 
been  a  way  of  life  that  must  not  be 
corrected. 

But  in  our  attempts  to  balance  the 
Federal  Budget,  we  must  remember 
that  these  problems  did  not  arise  over- 
night—nor can  they  be  solved  over- 
night. My  legislation  offers  not  a  cure- 
all,  but  a  blueprint  for  progress  and 
stability. 

Our  forefathers  not  only  cherished 
public  credit,  but  protected  it  to 
ensure  our  future. 

If  we  fail  to  act  now,  we  not  only 
risk  economic  disaster  but  we  will  be 
guilty  of  mortgaging  the  future  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  deprive  future  gen- 
erations of  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
better  Job  than  we  Mve  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  amendment,  one  of  the 
most  significant  additions  to  the  con- 
stitution since  the  bUl  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  that  I 
send  to  the  desk  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Joint  resolution  follows: 

SJ.  Rss.7 
Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ASTICLI  — 

•'Sbctioh  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays are  no  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
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Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlays  are  no  greater  than  re- 
vised receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  deem  it  necessary.  Congress  in 
such  statement  may  provide  for  a  specific 
excess  of  outlays  over  receipts  by  a  vote  di- 
rected solely  to  that  subject,  except  that  if 
Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  outlays,  should  find 
the  Nation  with  an  unforeseen  and  immi- 
nent threat  to  the  national  security  and  so 
declare  by  a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  the  Congress  may  then, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  number  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  provide  for  such 
additional  outlays  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  as  are  necessary  to  finance  the  mili- 
tary response  to  the  emergency  which 
-^ould  cause  the  total  outlays  set  forth  for 
such  year  in  such  statement  to  be  greater 
than  the  receipts  set  forth  for  such  year  in 
such  statement.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  actual  outlays 
do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such 
statement. 

"Stc.  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year 
set  forth  in  the  statement  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  article  shall  not  Increase  by  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  of  Increase  in  national 
income  in  the  last  calendar  year  ending 
before  such  fiscal  year,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  passed  a  bill  directed  solely 
to  approving  specific  additional  receipts  and 
such  bill  has  become  law. 

"Sk.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

"Sk.  4.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except  those  de- 
rived for  borrowing  and  total  outlays  shall 
include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  rei>ayment  of  debt  princi- 
P*l. 

"Sk.  5.  On  and  after  the  date  this  article 
takes  effect,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
public  debt  limit  as  of  such  date  shall 
become  permanent  and  there  shall  be  no  in- 
crease In  such  amount  unless  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
providing  for  such  increase  and  such  Joint 
resolution  has  become  law;  however,  a  Joint 
Resolution  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  House  of  Congress 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  public  debt  limit  if  additional 
outlays  are  approved  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  under  the  threat  to  national  security 
provisions  of  section  1,  but  only  to  the 
amount  of  such  additional  outlays. 

"Sk.  6.  This  arUcle  shall  take  effect  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Its 
ratification.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  bills  which  I  shall  shortly  offer  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  putting 
these  bUls  on  the  calendar. 

Obviously,  I  wUl  be  using  rule  XTV. 


S.  46— A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE 
LIVES  OP  UNBORN  HUMAN 
BEINGS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill,  and  ask  that  the  first 
reading  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A    bill    to    protect    the   lives   of   unborn 
human  beings. 

CriraORN  CRILDRXK'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1»8S 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1973  de- 
cision legalizing  abortion,  America  is 
now  witnessing  a  staggering  loss  of 
human  life  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  4,000  unborn 
babies  now  lose  their  lives  each  day  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  utterly  in- 
tolerable, and  the  new  Congress 
should  act  to  remedy  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  point. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  Introducing 
the  Unborn  Children's  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1985  and  starting  the  procedure 
to  have  It  place  directly  on  the  Senate 
Business  Calendar.  Although  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  bill  may  be  new  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  general  purposes  are  the 
same  as  the  antiabortion  amendment  I 
proposed  to  the  debt  limit  bill  in  late 
summer  of  1982.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  there  was  extensive 
debate  on  it  at  that  time. 

In  essence,  the  bill  seeks  to  accom- 
plish four  things.  First.  It  puts  Con- 
gress clearly  on  record  as  finding  that 
Roe  against  Wade  was  erroneously  de- 
cided and  that  the  Constitution  sanc- 
tions no  right  to  abortion.  Second,  it 
amends  title  42,  United  States  Code,  so 
that  nothing  therein  could  be  con- 
strued to  authorizBk;  abortion  funding 
and  that  no  appodprtations  of  Con- 
gress can  be  used  to  pay  for  or  support 
abortion.  In  this  regard,  it  effects  a 
permanent  defunding  of  abortion, 
thereby  relieving  Congress  of  annual 
fights  over  abortion  restrictions  in  ap- 
propriations bills. 

Third,  it  stops  certain  indirect  Fed- 
eral support  for  abortion  by  providing 
protection  against  discrimination  at 
federally  fimded  institutions  for  indi- 
viduals who  object  in  conscience  to 
abortion  and  by  curtailing  attorneys' 
fees  in  abortion-related  cases.  Fourth, 
it  provides  for  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  of  right  if  a  Federal  court  de- 
clares State  regulation  of  abortion  un- 
constitutional. As  a  practical  matter. 
this  provision  will  assure  Supreme 
Court  reconsideration  of  the  abortion 
issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  today's 
opening  session  of  the  99th  Congress 
is  scheduled  to  be  a  short  one,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  consume  fiu-ther 
time  to  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  that  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  bni  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoaif^iLtihis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  protect  the  Uvea  of  unborn 
human  beings.  , 

8.46 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativet    of  the    United   State*   oj 


America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unborn  Children's 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1985". 
Sec.  3.  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  scientific  evidence  demonstrates  that 
abortlAi  takes  the  life  of  an  unborn  child 
who  is  a  living  human  being: 

(b)  a  right  to  abortion  Is  not  secured  by 
the  Constitution: 

(c)  in  Roe  V.  Wade.  410  U.S.  113.  and  Doe 
v.  Bolton,  410  U.S.  179.  the  Supreme  Court 
erred  (n  not  recognizing  the  humanity  of 
the  unborn  child  and  the  compelling  inter- 
est of  the  States  to  protect  the  life  of  each 
person  before  birth. 

Sk.  3.  At  an  appropriate  place  in  title  42, 
United  SUtes  Code,  add  the  following: 

"Sk.  .  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  take  the 
life  of  an  unborn  child,  and  no  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  such  purpose;  provided, 
however,  that  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
only  those  medical  procedures  required  to 
prevent  the  death  of  either  the  pregnant 
woman  or  her  unborn  child  so  long  as  every 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the 
life  of  each. 

"Sk.  .  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  promote, 
encourage,  counsel  for,  refer  for,  pay  for  (in- 
cluding travel  expenses),  or  do  research  on 
any  procedure  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn 
child,  and  no  such  funds  shall  be  used  for 
such  puiposes;  provided,  however,  that  such 
funds  may  be  used  in  connection  with  only 
those  medical  procedures  required  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  either  the  pregnant 
woman  or  her  unborn  child  so  long  as  every 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the 
life  of  each. 

"Sk.  .  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  any  contract  for  insur- 
ance that  provides  for  payment  or  reim- 
bursement for  any  procedure  to  take  the 
life  of  an  unborn  child,  and  the  United 
States  shall  not  enter  into  any  such  con- 
tract: provided,  however,  that  the*  United 
States  may  enter  into  contracts  for  payment 
or  reimbursement  for  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
either  the  pregnant  woman  or  her  unborn 
child  so  long  as  every  reasonable  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each. 

"Sk.  .  No  institution,  organization,  or 
other  entity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance shall  (a)  discriminate  against  any 
employee,  applicant  for  employment,  stu- 
dent, or  applicant  for  admission  as  a  student 
on  the  basis  of  such  person's  opposition  to 
procedures  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn 
child  or  to  counseling  for  or  assisting  in 
such  procedures,  or  (b)  require  any  employ- 
ee or  student  to  participate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  a  health  insurance  program  which 
includes  procedures  to  take  the  life  of  a 
child  or  which  provides  counseling  or  refer- 
ral for  such  procedures. 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law,  attorneys'  fees  shall  not 
be  allowable  In  any  civil  action  Involving,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  a  law,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  rule  prohibiting  or  restricting  proce- 
dures to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child." 

Sec.  4.  At  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1252  of  Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  party,  should  any  State 
or  its  subdivisions  eriforce  or  enact  a  law,  or- 
dinance, regulation,  or  rule  prohibiting  pro- 
cedures to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child. 
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and  such  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  rule 
is  declared  unconstitutional  in  an  interlocu- 
tory or  final  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  any  party  in 
such  a  case  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  object  on  behalf  of 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.   47-A   BILL  TO   RESTORE   THE 
RIGHT  OP  VOLUNTARY 

PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AND  TO  PROMOTE  THE  SEPA- 
RATION OF  POWERS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  first  read- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  47)  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools  and  to  promote 
the  separation  of  powers. 

VOLOHTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER  ACT  OT  1985 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  my  voluntary  school 
prayer  bill.  This  bill  is  the  same  as  my 
bill  from  the  98th  Congress  which  im- 
fortunately  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  adjournment  sine  die. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  substantial- 
ly similar  to  my  legislation  that  twice 
passed  the  Senate  in  1979,  only  to  die 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
without  ever  reaching  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote.  It  is  also  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  in  1982  which  received 
53  votes  in  favor  of  it  on  a  tabling 
motion  before  being  set  aside  on  a  pro- 
cedural motion. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  restore  freedom  to  the  States 
to  allow  voluntary  prayer,  Bible  read- 
ing, and  religious  meetings  in  the 
public  schools.  Through  a  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  this  freedom- 
elementary  to  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution—has been  taken  away  from 
the  States.  It  is  time  we  in  Congress 
did  something  to  restore  this  funda- 
mental American  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  congressional  authority, 
given  explicitly  in  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  to  regulate  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  Federal 
courts  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  cur- 
tails such  jurisdiction  so  that  Federal 
courts  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
hear  cases  involving  voluntary  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  and  religious  meetings 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  result  is  that  such  cases  become 
exclusively  a  matter  for  the  States  to 
handle  as  they  see  fit.  In  effect,  prayer 


would  be  a  local  option.  This  result  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment,  which  was  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al church  and  to  leave  the  remaining 
issues  of  church-state  relations  strictly 
with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  friends 
have  advocated  that  we  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional aimendment  to  correct  the 
courts  and  restore  the  freedom  to  pray 
in  the  schools.  That  is  one  approach 
among  m^y  which  the  Constitution 
allows,  and  it  is  an  approach  that  I 
have  supported  in  the  past  and  still 
favor  today. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  only 
way  for  Congress  to  correct  erroneous 
Federal  court  rulings,  nor  in  my  opin- 
ion is  it  the  best.  The  Constitution 
provides  several  other  more  direct 
ways  for  Congress  to  check  abuses  of 
the  judicial  branch,  including  control 
of  jurisdiction.  Senate  confirmation  of 
judicial  appointments,  specific  con- 
gressional enforcement  of  constitu- 
tional provisions,  and  impeachment. 

As  is  well  known,  the  constitutional 
amendment  process  was  intentionally 
set  up  to  be  difficult.  The  normal  pro- 
cedure is  for  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  followed  by  ratifi- 
cation from  three-<iuarters  of  the 
State  legislatures.  This  procedure  pre- 
sents an  extremely  heavy  burden  to 
meet.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
specifically  wanted  it  this  way  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  text  from  con- 
stant change. 

If,  however.  Congress  relegates  itself 
solely  to  the  amendment  process  to 
correct  judicial  errors  and  usurpations, 
then  the  very  difficulty  of  the  amend- 
ment process  would  thus  serve  to  sub- 
vert the  Constitution  rather  than  to 
preserve  it. 

In  this  school  prayer  matter.  Mr. 
President,  the  problem  has  arisen,  not 
because  of  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  because  of  the  outright  judi- 
cial distortions  of  that  tAt.  The  text 
is  fine,  and  the  text  neveihprahibited 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  pubq|rw;hools, 
as  American  history  and^experience 
t)efore  the  Supreme  Court's  first 
prayer  decision  In  1962  so  clearly 
attest.  The  text  leaves  the  matter  of 
school  prayer,  along  with  all  matters 
of  church-state  relations,  exclusively 
up  to  the  States.  Thus,  although  we 
could  add  a  specific  constitutional 
amendment  on  school  prayer,  we  do 
not  have  to  do  so  In  order  to  restore 
this  fundamental  freedom. 

The  problem  in  the  prayer  matter, 
as  in  so  many  areas  of  constitutional 
law.  is  runaway  Federal  judges  bent  on 
imposing  their  own  personal  views  of 
good  public  policy  on  the  American 
public  irrespective  of  the  Constitution. 
More  often  than  not  in  recent  years, 
these  views  have  been  hostile  to  both 
the  Constitution  and  longstanding 
American  traditions.  It  is  no  under- 


statement to  say  that  American  socie- 
ty has  been  radically  altered  in  the 
recent  past  because  of  activist  Federal 
judges. 

We  in  Congress  have  tolerated  this 
judicial  usurpation  long  enough  in 
many  areas  of  the  law.  particularly  in 
the  area  of  school  prayer,  and  it  is 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  today's 
opening  session  of  the  99th  Congress 
is  scheduled  to  be  a  short  one,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  take  further  time 
to  explain  the  provisions  of  this  bilL 
There  wiU  be  ample  opportunity  for 
that  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

a  47 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejrretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Voluntary  School 
Prayer  Act  of  1985". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectioa: 


Apfellatc  JuriMlktkm:  liaHirtkMH 


"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUons  1253,  1254.  and  1257  of  this  chapter, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certiorari, 
or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of  any 
State  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation, 
practice,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out 
of  any  Act  interpreting,  applying.  enfOTCtng. 
or  effecting  any  State  statute,  ordinance, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice,  which  relates  to 
voluntary  prayer,  Bible  reading,  or  religious 
meetings  in  public  schools  or  public  build- 
ings. 

"(b)  As  used  herein,  'voluntary*  means  an 
activity  in  which  a  student  is  not  required  to 
participate  by  school  authorities.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  81  of 
title  28  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  omI 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
■ .  Appellate  JurisdicUon;  UmitatkHia.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Crhapter  85  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


't- 


.  LimMatkMM  on  jiirisdictkNi 


"Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsioD  of 
law,  the  district  courts  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  85  of  title  28  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

-.  Limitations  on  Jurisdiction.". 


Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  which,  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, was  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  second  reading. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am   not   personally   disagreeing   with . 
the  intent  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  intend  to 
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support  such,  I  do  object  on  behalf  of 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  stated  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
simply  following  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  my 
purpose  only  was  to  accord  the  bills 
being  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  that 
will  happen  on  the  next  legislative  day 
and  that  Is  the  reason  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  objected.  He  objected 
procedurally,  not  because  he  Is  op- 
posed to  the  bills  but  because  that  is 
the  way  things  are  done  around  here. 
In  order  to  move  something  to  the  cal- 
endar, we  have  to  go  through  the  rule 
Xrv  procedure.  But  I  do  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


S.  48— GUARANTEEING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  deslc  a  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. I  as)L  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  read  the  first  time. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  bUi  (S.  48)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  guaranteed  tax- 
exempt  benefits  to  each  Individual  who  is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit 
under  such  title  or  who  Is  63  years  of  a«e 
and  entitled  to  any  other  benefit  under  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bfr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred. I  am  sure,  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  intended  to  guarantee  full 
Social  Security  benefits  to  everyone 
who  has  earned  or  will  earn  them,  and 
to  back  that  guarantee  with  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
The  Social  Security  Guarantee  Act  of 
1985.  is  almost  identical  to  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  package  to  strengthen 
the  Social  Security  retirement  system 
I  first  proposed  in  1983.  I  reintroduced 
this  section  of  that  bill  again  this  past 
September. 

The  Senate  has  passed  12  of  the  25 
sections  of  my  comprehensive  package. 
The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  is  one 
of  the  13  sections  not  adopted,  but  it  Is 
the  most  important  part  of  my  Social 
Security  plan. 

Mr.  President,  constant  efforts  are 
being  made  to  strengthen  our  Social 
Seciirity  system.  Changes  have  been 
made,  but  the  task  is  not  finished  by 
any  means.  Now,  in  the  99th  Congress, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  go  a  step 
further  and  to  guarantee  for  aU  our 
citizens  a  system  on  which  they  can 
depend  for  their  retirement  years. 

We  must  act  now.  In  1935  16  workers 
supported  each  Social  Security  recipi- 
ent. Now  three  workers  support  each 
recipient.  During  the  next  two  decades 
the  system  will  have  to  borrow  more 
than  $2  trillion.  Fewer  than  two  work- 
ers  will   be  supporting   each   retired 


person.  The  system's  former  Chief  Ac- 
countant. A.  Haeworth  Robertson, 
warns  that  in  order  to  honor  obliga- 
tions to  today's  workers,  workers  in 
the  future  may  be  required  to  pay  40 
percent  of  their  income  in  payroll 
taxes.  Employee  taxes  would  go  up  to 
$5,000  for  the  worker  earning  $20,000. 
As  the  number  of  recipients  increase 
and  the  number  of  contributors  de- 
crease, the  burden  of  the  system  will 
be  borne  by  fewer  and  fewer  workers. 
With  each  passing  day,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  continues  to  strangle 
economically  the  American  worker 
rather  than  to  ensure  a  secture  eco- 
nomic futiu"e. 

Today  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
cannot  count  on  getting  full  benefits 
because  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1960  (.Fleming  v.  Nestor.  383  U.S.  603) 
that  the  Federal  Government  can 
renege  on  Social  Security  benefits  at 
any  time.  It  Is  not  surprising  then, 
that  most  Americans,  young  and  old. 
are  pessimistic  about  ever  collecting  a 
dime  from  Social  Security.  Older 
Americans  despair  because  they  fear 
losing  an  important  source  of  income. 
Young  Americans  do  not  believe  they 
will  receive  the  benefits  they  are 
paying  for  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  sit  back  and 
watch  the  Social  Security  system  crip- 
ple the  American  worker  and  threaten 
the  economic  security  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity recipient.  For  too  long,  the 
Social  Security  system  has  been  used 
as  a  political  football  to  scare  the  el- 
derly and  to  create  pessimism  among 
our  young.  We  must  end  this  political 
rhetoric  and  present  to  the  American 
people  an  honest  plan  to  secure  retire- 
ment funds  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
chUdren. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  help 
restore  confidence  in  the  system. 
Under  my  plan,  Mr.  President,  every 
person  who  pays  into  Social  Security 
would  receive,  upon  retirement,  a  cer- 
tificate made  out  in  their  name.  It 
would  be  an  obligation  backed  by  the 
"full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States."  This  bond  would  guarantee 
Social  Security  benefits.  In  addition, 
each  recipient  would  have  a  legal 
remedy  to  sue  the  Government  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  the  amount  guaranteed. 
Never  again  would  a  retired  American 
fear  their  Social  Security  benefits 
could  be  cut  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
courts,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  No  one  could  ever— let 
me  emphasize,  ever— be  denied  the 
credits  they  have  earned  or  will  earn 
under  the  Government  system. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  this 
great  country,  know  of  my  strong  com- 
mitment to  a  reliable  retirement 
system.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  underscores  that  commitment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&48 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"CKHTiriCATS  OP  GUAltAirmCD  TAX-EUOfPT 
BEKXriTS 

"Sac.  234.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  to 
each  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  old-age 
Insurance  benefit,  or  who  has  attained  age 
82  and  is  entitled  to  any  other  benefit  under 
this  title,  a  certificate  or  guaranteed  tax- 
exempt  benefits.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  at  the  time  such  individual  first  be- 
comes entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  title, 
or  attains  age  82.  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  The  certificate  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  pledge  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
that  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  such  individ- 
ual (and  to  other  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
such  individual's  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment Income)  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  certificate  (or  as  such  t>enefits  may  be 
increased  thereafter  by  Congress  or  under 
any  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment), 
and  that  such  benefits  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  tax  on  income  under  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(c)  Tile  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  contain— 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  such  individual  and  his 
employers  under  sections  3101(a),  3111(a), 
and  1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  such  Individual's 
wages  and  self -employment  income:  and 

(2)  a  statement  that  the  certificate  Is  non- 
negotiable  and  nontransferrable. 

"(dHl)  Any  Individual  who  is  entitled  to 
an  old-age  insurance  benefit  under  this  title, 
or  who  has  attained  age  62  and  is  entitled  to 
any  other  benefit  under  this  title,  may  bring 
a  claim  against  the  Secretary  in  the  appro- 
priate court  of  the  United  States  for  pay- 
ment of  any  benefit  guaranteed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  which  payment  is  due  (plus  interest 
for  the  period  for  which  pajrment  of  such 
benefit  has  been  withheld,  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  specified  In  section  201(d)). 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  tliis  sec- 
tion in  which  the  plaintiff  substantially  pre- 
vails, the  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred. 

"(3)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of 
any  other  remedies  provided  by  law.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  all  individuals  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  certificates  to  those  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  62  and  are  entitled  to 
such  benefits  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  within  six  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  first  become  entitled  to  an  old-age 
Insiu-ance  benefit  on  such  date  of  eiuurt- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  indulgence.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c:onsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Hetlin.  for  objecting  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  two  bills 
which.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  were  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helms. 

As  was  explained  by  Mr.  Helms,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  merely  performing  a  function 
under  rule  XTV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  which  will  provide  that 
the  bills  eventually  will  go  on  the  cal- 
endar. By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
did  object,  I  think  that  the  Record 
should  show  again  that  his  objection 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  op- 
poses the  bills  or  that  he  supports 
them.  So  nothing  should  be  read  into 
the  fact  that  he  objected  to  them.  If  I 
had  been  on  the  floor,  I  would  have 
done  so.  I  appreciated  the  action  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


A  TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Eccle- 
siastes  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  wisest.  And,  of  all  the  wise 
and  beautiful  passages  in  Ekxlesiastes, 
none  is  more  compelling  than  Chapter 
3.  While  every  verse  in  Chapter  3  con- 
tains counsel  of  rare  value,  one  verse 
in  particular  commends  itself  to  our 
attention  today.  It  follows  those  beau- 
tiful opening  lines— "To  every  thing 
there  is  a  season  and  a  tin^e  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heiven" — and 
speaks  of  there  being  "a  time  to  keep 
silence,  and  a  time  to  speak  ..." 

Mr.  President,  today  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  in  this 
area  and  in  this  body,  it  is  a  time  to 
speak— a  time  to  speak  out  against  the 
vicious  wave  of  terrorist  attaclu  that 
has  been  launched  recently  against 
abortion  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity in  this  regard  as  lawmakers  and  as 
either  full-  or  part-time  residents  of  an 
area  that  has  witnessed  eight  such  at- 
tacks in  less  than  3  years,  four  of 
these  in  the  past  3  months.  Nation- 
wide, 24  abortion  facilities  were  at- 
tacked last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  the  question  of  how  one 
feels  about  abortion.  No  one  in  this 
Chamber.  I  am  sure,  is  entirely  com- 
fortable with  the  idea  of  abortion.  I 
certainly  am  not.  But  abortion  is  legal 
and  constitutionally  protected  and  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  by  the  Supreme 


Court.  The  issue  is  not  abortion— the 
issue  is  terrorism. 

So  far.  very  few  public  figures  have 
condemned  these  terrorist  attacks,  al- 
though many  have  been  outspoken 
about  terrorism  encountered  abroad. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  these  at- 
tacks on  abortion  clinics  are  not  ter- 
rorist because  they  are  not  politically 
motivated.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
would  argue  the  thesis  that  the  vari- 
ous Muslim  extremist  groups  are  any 
less  terrorist  because  they  are  activat- 
ed by  religious  rather  than  political 
motives.  It  is  not  the  motive,  but  the 
method,  that  makes  a  terrorist. 

Just  as  we  cannot  condone  terrorism 
abroad,  we  cannot  condone  it  at  home. 
Honorable  men  and  women  must 
speak  out  now.  Silence  leads  nowhere 
but  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

As  we  consider  our  duty  in  this  area 
that  is  so  charged  emotionally  for  all 
of  us,  it  is  useful  to  remember  the  very 
poignant  reflections  of  Pastor  Martin 
Niemoller,  who  survived  the  scourge  of 
Nazism  in  Germany  to  tell  of  his  per- 
sonal experience.  He  said: 

When  they  came  for  the  Communists,  I 
didn't  speak  out  because  I  wasn't  a  Commu- 
nist. When  they  came  for  the  Jews,  I  didn't 
si>eak  out  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew.  When 
they  came  for  the  Catholics.  I  didn't  speak 
out  l>ecau8e  I  wasn't  a  Catholic.  Finally, 
when  they  came  for  me.  there  was  no  one 
left  to  speak  out. 

Clearly,  silence  can  sometimes  be  as 
resonant  as  speech.  Our  silence  now 
could  echo  down  the  corridors  of 
time— corridors  that  would  surely  be 
strewn  with  the  pillars  of  the  wrecked 
edifice  of  a  republic  founded  on  the 
rule  of  law. 

For  the  sake  of  that  republic,  we 
must  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  feint 
in  the  direction  of  our  laws  and  our 
liberties.  Let  us  not  make  Pastor  Nie- 
moller's  fatal  mistake.  Let  us  speak 
out  now  against  this  violence  and  let 
us  (K>ntinue  to  speak  until  there  is  no 
comer  of  this  land  hospitable  to  those 
who  defy  the  law. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  WASHINGTON 
28— UNIVERSITY  OP  OKLAHO- 
MA 17 

lEx.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
events  will  be  remembered  longer  than 
those  which  transpired  on  January  1, 
1985.  Facing  formidable  opponents 
from  the  great  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma, up  against  oddsmakers  and  poll- 
sters, and  in  spite  of  the  notorious 
"horse  and  buggy  scheme"  led  by 
Booner  and  Sooner,  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Washington  pro- 
duced victory  and  found  immortal 
glory  on  the  gridiron  of  the  Orange 
Bowl. 

More  dramatic  or  deserved  victories 
have  scarcely  been  achieved.  Led  by 
the  unsurpassed  coaching  of  Don 
James  and  his  staff,  the  Huskies  com- 
bined a  brilliant  game  plan  with  disci- 
plined,     inspired     execution.     They 


moved  the  football  and  scored  often 
and  especially  when  they  had  to  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  game.  They 
rushed  for  nearly  200  yards  against 
the  best  defense  against  the  rush  in 
college  football.  The  Husky  defense, 
tlearly  also  one  of  the  stingiest  in  the 
country,  rose  to  the  (Kcasion  as  it  had 
throughout  the  fall  by  forcing  crucial 
turnovers  and  stopping  the  Sooner 
attack.  All  this  against  a  team  observ- 
ers around  the  country  felt  might  be 
the  best  in  the  land. 

Quarterbacks  Sictiro  and  Millen, 
running  backs  Robinson  and  Fenney, 
receivers  Greene  and  Pattison,  and  de- 
f ensemen  Meamber,  Rodgers,  and  the 
Incomparable  Holmes,  exemplied  the 
best  that  football  can  produce  in  indi- 
vidual and  team  accomplishment.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  team 
effort  that  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton performed  most  admirably,  and 
for  which  this  university's  teams  are 
becoming  famous  around  the  nation. 
In  the  hearts  of  Husky  fans  every- 
where, there  is  no  doubt  about  who 
was  No.  1  on  New  Year's  Dajr! 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  \ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleriE  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


A  TEAM  EFFORT 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  senior  coUeague  from 
Washington  in  commenting  on  the 
events  of  January  1  in  Miami. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
Orange  Bowl,  of  watching  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Huskies  as  they 
won  a  hard-fought,  ^lendid  game 
against  a  team  which  I  truly  believed 
up  to  that  time  was  No.  I  in  the 
Nation. 

But  perha^  as  important  or  more 
important  than  all  of  the  comments  of 
my  senior  colleague  is  the  fact  that 
the  pride  we  feel  in  the  University  of 
Washington  is  not  just  in  the  record  of 
the  team  but  the  way  in  which  the 
team  does  its  Job. 

Coach  James  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  named  the  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  nationally,  including  this  year. 
He  richly  deserves  that  honor,  for  he 
typifies  the  very  best  of  college  (x>ach- 
ing.  He  is  a  person  who  is  looked  up  to 
universally  by  his  team  members,  by 
the  representatives  of  the  university, 
and  by  the  entire  State  which  he 
serves. 

So,  it  is  not  only  splendid  to  see  the 
record  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton but  to  honor  the  way  in  which 
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that  record  was  compiled  and  the  out- 
standing representatives  each  member 
of  that  team  make  not  only  for  the 
university  but  as  examples  to  the 
young  men  who  will  come  after  them 
in  years  following. 


REPORT  ON  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  id 
indicate  that  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Bmo.  and  I  have 
talked  with  the  President.  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  expressed  his  best  wishes 
to  the  two  of  us  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues and  indicated  he  was  happy  to 
see  us  back  in  Washington.  I  hope 
that  continues  throughout  the  year 
and  next  year.  He  expressed  his  hopes 
that  we  could  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  problems.  He  indicated  this  was 
a  unique  time  and  an  opportunity  in  a 
sense  to  deal  with  some  of  the  very  se- 
rious problems. 

I  mentioned  to  the  President  we 
were  certainly  going  to  be  cooperative 
wherever  we  can  be  and  that  we  will 
be  working  together,  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Btko  with  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  where  we  can.  to 
work  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  President. 

That,  in  essence.  I  think  sums  up  my 
part  of  the  conversation.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  inasmuch  as  his 
statement  is  an  accurate  statement 
with  reference  to  our  conversation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


S.       49— PROTECTING       FIREARM 
OWNERS'  CONSTITUTIONAL 

RIGHTS.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES,  AND 
RIGHTS  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
McClurx.  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Stmms.  Senator  Thtjrjigwd,  and  Sena- 
tor Dkhtom  and  ask  for  first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  49)  to  protect  firearm  owners' 
constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object.  I 
do  so  not  as  any  indication  that  I 
might  be  opposed  to  the  substance  of 
the  bill— I  may  very  well  be  supportive 
of  it.  But.  in  order  to  fulfill  the  func- 
tions required  under  rule  XIV  and  get 
the  bill  on  the  calendar,  which  is  what 
the  authors  of  the  biU  hope  to  do.  I 
have  objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  correct  some  of  the  more  egre- 
gious abuses  in  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  With  one  minor  exception— made 
necessary  to  accommodate  legislative 
changes  made  by  the  98th  Congress— 
the  bill  Is  identical  to  an  amendment 
on  last  year's  continuing  resolution. 
That  amendment  was  supported  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  Senate  votes 
of  63-31  and  77-20.  respectively.  The 
single  change  would  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  storing  and  maintaining  out- 
of-buslness  and  multiple  sales  records 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tor to  the  National  Arehlvlst.  It  was 
originally  the  intent  of  the  admiiiistra- 
tlon  and  the  Senate  that  the  Archives, 
which  was  previously  a  part  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  be 
the  repository  for  these  records.  How- 
ever, because  the  98th  Congress  sev- 
ered the  Archives  from  the  OAO.  it  is 
now  necessary  to  specify  this  In  statu- 
tory language. 

My  staff  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  his 
staff:  and  it  is  our  opinion  that,  be- 
cause this  bill  is  very  similar  to  a  pro- 
posal approved  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  year. 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  bring  it  di- 
rectly onto  the  Senate  calendar  under 
ruleXTV. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  It  Intended  to 
curb  violent  firearms  crime  by  control- 
ling the  sale,  transportation,  and  pos- 
session of  guns.  Did  this  approach 
work?  No:  It  did  not.  Extensive  hear- 
ings and  study  of  the  actual  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  clearly  show  that  the 
ones  who  t>ear  the  brunt  of  this  law 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  dangerous 
criminals.  The  ones  who  have  been 
harassed  by  the  enforcement  of  this 
act  are  often  Innocent  men  and  women 
who  have  bungled  their  paperwork. 
Punishment  has  been  swift  and  severe. 
While  genuine  criminals  are  all  too 
often  let  free  to  roam  the,  streets, 
these  law-abiding  gun  owners  and 
dealers  have  had  their  property  un- 
constitutionally seized  and  held  and 
their  businesses  and  lives  ruined. 
People  who  have  done  their  best  to 
comply  with  the  law  are  forced  to  bear 
the  stigma  of  Federal  felons. 

We  have  a  duty  to  provide  for  the 
legal  protection  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  when  the  force  of  the  law 
Is  directed  at  the  innocent,  and  does 
nothing  to  the  guilty,  we  are  neglect- 
ing that  duty. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  worked  long  and  hard,  as 
I  have,  to  hammer  out  changes  in  the 
law  that  will  prevent  the  abuses  we 
have  seen.  This  law  touches  on  many 
people,  on  many  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  labored  to  balance 
the  need  for  effective  law  enforcement 
with  the  right  of  honest  citizens  to 


constitutional  protections.  We  have  all 
spent  time  Ironing  out  our  differences 
on  this  complicated  and  emotionally 
charged  issue. 

At  length,  we  arrived  at  a  compro- 
mise that  solved  the  major  problems.  I 
have  met  with  representatives  from 
different  groups  in  the  firearms  rights 
conununity.  and  I  believe  that  we  now 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  that  every- 
one can  honestly  support.  The  bill  was 
unanimously  voted  out  of  committee. 

The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act 
is  designed  to  correct  demonstrated 
abiises  In  present  law.  It  would  make 
the  following  reforms: 

Define  "engaging  in  the  business"  to 
clarify  who  needs  a  Federal  firearms 
license; 

Liberalize  the  interstate  sale  of  fire- 
arms when  these  sales  are  legal  in 
both  State  of  sale,  and  State  of  pur- 
chase; 

Mandate  an  element  of  criminal  in- 
tention for  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  Federal  firearms  law  violations; 

Clarify  procedures  for  dealer  sales  of 
firearms  from  his  private  collection: 
.  Permit  inspection  of  dealer's  records 
for  reasonable  cause; 

Require  mandatory  pensilties  for  the 
use   of   a    firearm   during   a   Fed,er^ ' 
crime; 

Limit  seizure  o^  firearms;. 

Provide  for  the  return  of  seized  fire- 
arms, and  grant  attorney's  /fees  in 
spiteful  or  frivolous  suits; 

Allow  the  interstate  transportation 
of  unloaded,  inaccessible  firearms. 

The  bill  would  not  do  the  following: 

Allow  "mail  order"  sales  of  firearms; 

Allow  unlicensed  pawn  shop  gun 
sales; 

Restrict  legitimate  Inspection  of 
records. 

In  short,  this  bill  has  been  painstak- 
ingly crafted  to  focus  law  enforcement 
on  the  kinds  of  Federal  firearms  law 
violations  most  likely  to  contribute  to 
violet  firearms  crime.  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  into  law  will  insure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  Is  carried 
out. 

We  must  compel  the  enforcing 
agency  to  stop  harassing  honest 
people  and  to  direct  their  efforts  at 
the  violent  criminals  who  give  all  gun 
owners  a  bad  name.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  changing  present  Federal  fire- 
arms law.  We  must  change  that  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  49 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  under  the  second 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion: their  rights  to  security  against  illegal 
and    unreasonable    searches    and    seizures 


under  the  fourth  amendment;  their  protec- 
tions against  uncompensated  tatcing  of  prop- 
erty, double  jeopardy,  and  assurance  of  due 
process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amendment; 
and  their  rights  against  unconstitutional  ex- 
ercise of  authority  under  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments:  require  additional  legis- 
lation to  correct  existing  firearms  statutes 
and  enforcement  policies.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  additional  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  reaffirm  its  intent,  as  expressed  in 
section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  that  "It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abiding 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting.  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity.  .  .  ."  or  "to  discourage  or 
eliminate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes." 
TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   18. 

UNITED  STATES  CODE  (18  U.S.C.  921- 

928) 

AMEHOMKNTS  TO  SECTION  931 

Sec.  101.  Section  921  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKlO)  by  deleting  the 
words  "manufacture  of"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "business  of  manu- 
facturing": 

(2)  in  subsection  ( a  HI  1  HA)  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  ammunition": 

(3)  in  subsection  (aH12)  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  ammunition": 

(4)  In  subsection  (aH13)  by  deleting  the 
wordi  "or  ammunition": 

'<5)  by  amending  subsection  (aH20)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(20)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not'  include  (A)  any  Federal  or  State 
offenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices,  or  (B)  any  State 
offense  classified  by  the  laws  of  the  State  as 
a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  two  years  or  less:  Provided, 
however.  That  what  (institutes  a  conviction 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings were  held:  Provided  further.  "That  any 
conviction  which  has  been  expunged,  or  set 
aside  or  for  which  a  person  has  been  par- 
doned or  has  had  his  or  her  civil  rights  re- 
stored shall  not  be  considered  a  conviction 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  unless  such 
pardon,  expungement,  or  restoration  of  civil 
rights  expressly  provides  that  the  person 
may  not  ship,  transport,  possess,  or  receive 
firearms.":  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  new  para- 
graphs (21)  and  (22)  after  paragraph  (20).  to 
read  as  follows:  "(21)  The  term  'engaged  in 
the  business'  means— 

"(A)  As  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  manufacturing  firearms  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  liveliho(x)  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms manufactured. 

"(B)  As  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition, a  person  who  devotes  time,  atten- 
tion, and  labor  to  manufacturing  animuni- 
tion  as  a  regular  course  of  trade  or  business 
with  the  principal  objective  of  livelihood 
and  profit  through  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  the  ammunition  manufactured. 

"(C)  As  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined   in  section  921(aHll)(A),  a  person 


who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  latx>r  to 
dealing  in  firearms  as  a  regular  course  of 
trade  or  business  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit  through  the  re- 
petitive purchase  and  resale  of  firearms. 
The  term  shall  not  include  a  person  who 
makes  (xicasional  sales,  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases of  firearms  for  the  enhancement  of  a 
personal  collection  or  hobby,  or  who  sells  all 
or  part  of  his  personal  collection  of  fire- 
arms. 

"(D)  As  applied  to  a  dealer  In  firearms,  as 
defined  in  section  921(aHllKB),  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  labor  to 
engaging  In  such  activity  as  a  regular  (x>urse 
of  trade  or  business  with  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  livelihood  and  profit.  The  term 
shall  not  include  a  person  who  makes  occa- 
sional repairs  of  firearms  or  who  occasional- 
ly fits  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms. 

"(E)  As  applied  to  an  Importer  of  firearms, 
a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  importing  firearms  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  business  with  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms imported. 

"(F)  As  applied  to  an  importer  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  F>erson  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  lalwr  to  importing  ammunition  as  a  reg- 
ular course  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  am- 
munition Imported. 

"(22)  The  term  "with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit'  means  that  the 
intent  underlying  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
firearms  is  predominantly  one  of  obtaining 
livelihood  and  pecuniary  gain,  as  opposed  to 
other  intents,  such  as  improving  or  liquidat- 
ing a  personal  firearms  collection. 

AKEITDMXMTS  'TO  SXCTIOII  932 

Sec.  102.  Section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (aKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  for  any  person  (A)  except  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  engage  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  firearms, 
or  in  the  course  of  such  business  to  ship, 
transport,  or  receive  any  firearm  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce:  and  (B)  except  a 
licensed  importer  or  licensed  manufacturer 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
manufacturing  ammunition,  or  in  the 
course  of  such  business,  to  ship,  transport, 
or  receive  any  ammunition  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aH2)— 

(A)  By  deleting  the  words  "'or  ammuni- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  deleting  the  words  "or  Ucensed 
dealer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repair  or  (nis- 
tomizing,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor:": 

(3)  by  amending  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
(aH3)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transportation  or  receipt  of  a 
firearm  ojbtained  in  conformity  with  the 
provision^  of  subsection  (bH3)  of  this  sec- 
tion.";   ^ 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (2)  "or  am- 
munition" each  place  it  appears: 

(B)  by  deleting  clause  (A)  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(A)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  any  firearm  to  a  resident  of  a  State  other 
than  a  State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of 
business  is  located  if  the  sale,  delivery  and 
receipt  fully  comply  with  the  legal  condi- 


tions of  sale  in  both  such  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  licensed  manufacturer, 
importer  or  dealer  shall  be  presumed,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have 
had  actual  knowledge  of  the  State  laws  and 
published  ordinances  of  both  States."; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(B)"  in 
paragraph  (3); 

(D)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ilea  thereof  a 
■emloolon: 

(E)  by  repealing  clause  (C)  of  para«n4>b 
(3):  and 

(F)  by  deleting  from  paragraph  (5)  "or 
ammunition  except  .22  rlmfire  ammuni- 
tion"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  deleting  "licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  (iealer.  or  li- 
censed collector"  the  first  time  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person"; 

(B)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"or"  following  the  semicolon; 

(C)  by  replacing  the  period  in  paragraph 
(4)  with  a  semicolon:  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  who.  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  un- 
lawful in  the  United  States: 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the' 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who.  liaving  Ijeen  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship."; 

(6)  in  subsection  (g>— 

(A)  by  deleting  the  words  "is  under  Indict- 
ment for.  or  who"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"or"  following  the  semi(»lon; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  who.  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  PV>rces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who.  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship;": and 

(D)  by  deleting  the  words  "to  ship  or 
transport  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "to  ship  or 
transport  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
or  possess  in  or  affecting  commerce,  any 
firt^in  or  ammunition:  or  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce."; 

(7)  in  subsection  {h>— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "any"  and 
before  the  word  ""person"  the  words  "indi- 
vidual who  to  his  knowledge  and  while 
being  employed  by  any"; 

(B)  by  deleting  the  words  "is  under  Ind 
ment  for,  or  who"  in  paragraph  j( 

(C)  by  deleting  in  paragraph /( 3) "the  word 
"or"  following  the  semicolon; 

(D)  by  inserting  after 
following: 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien,  is  I 
lawful  in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  l>een  discti 
Armed   Forces   under   dishq 
tions:  or 

"(7)  who  having  been  i  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen-^ 
ship;";  and 

(E)  by  deleting  the  wo^ds  "to  receive  any . 
firearm    or   ammunitioa   which    has   been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "in  the  course  of  such  employ- 
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ment  to  ship  or  transport  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  possess  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammunition:  or  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.":  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  to  ship  or  transport  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion or  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.". 

AMBtOMKIfTS  TO  SBCTION  *»a 

Sk.  103.  SecUon  923  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
(IKA)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "No  person  shall 
engage  in  business  as  a  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  until 
he  has  filed  an  application  with,  and  re- 
ceived a  license  to  do  so  from  the  Secre- 
tary." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "No  person  shall  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing,  manufacturing,  or  deal- 
ing in  firearms,  or  importing  or  manufactur- 
ing ammunition,  until  he  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  and  received  a  license  to  do  so 
from  the  Secretary";  and 

(11)  by  deleting  the  words  "and  contain 
such  information",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "and  contain  only  that  in- 
formation necessary  to  determine  eligibility 
for  Licensing.": 

(B)  in  subsection  (aK3KB)  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  strUUng  out   'and 
/'  contain  such  information",  and  inserting  In 

^  lieu  thereof  "and  contain  only  that  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  determine  eligibUity  for  li- 
censing": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  licensed  manufacturer, 
importer,  or  dealer  from  maintaining  and 
disposing  of  a  personal  collection  of  fire- 
arms, subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as 
apply  in  this  chapter  to  dispositions  by  a 
person  other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer. 
Importer,  or  dealer  Provided  further.  That 
If  any  firearm  is  so  disposed  of  by  a  licensee 
within  one  year  of  its  transfer  from  his  busi- 
ness inventory  into  his  personal  collection 
or  If  such  disposition  or  any  acquisition  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  willfully  evading 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  licensees  by 
this  chapter,  then  such  firearm  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  his  business  inventory.": 

(4)  in  subsection  <e)  by  Inserting  before 
the  word  "Violated"  the  word  "willfully"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  words  "de  novo" 
before  the  word  "Judicial"  in  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  adding  the  words  ",  whether  or  not 
such  evidence  was  considered  at  the  hearing 
held  under  paragraph  (2)."  after  the  words 
"to  the  proceeding"  in  paragraph  (3):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  criminal  proceedings  are  Instituted 
against  a  licensee  alleging  violations  of  this 
chapter  or  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, and  the  licensee  is  acquitted  of  such 
charges,  or  such  proceedings  are  terminat- 
ed, other  than  upon  motion  of  the  Govern- 
ment prior  to  trial  upon  such  charges,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  absolutely  barred  from 
denying  or  revoking  any  license  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  where 


such  denial  or  revocation  Is  based  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  such  criminal  charges.  No  proceedings  for 
the  revocation  of  a  license  shall  be  institut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  more  than  one  year 
after  the  filing  of  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation."; 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(gXl)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer,  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness for  such  period,  and  in  such  form,  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  importers,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
shall  not  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  and  information  with  respect  to 
such  records  and  the  contents  thereof, 
except  as  explicitly  required  by  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  to  protect  firearms  owners'  consti- 
tutional righu.  civil  liberties  and  rlghU  to 
privacy'.  The  Secretary,  when  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
law  has  occurred,  and  that  evidence  thereof 
may  be  found  on  such  premises  may,  upon 
demonstrating  such  cause  before  a  Federal 
magistrate,  and  securing  from  him  a  war- 
rant authorizing  entry,  enter  during  busi- 
ness hours  the  premises  (including  places  of 
storage)  of  any  licensed  firearms  Importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  li- 
censed collector  or  any  licensed  Importer  or 
manufacturer  of  ammunition,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inspecting  or  Aamlnlng  (1)  any 
records  or  documents  required  to  be  kept  by 
such  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  chapter,  and  (2) 
aiw  firearms  or  ammunition  kept  or  stored 
by  ^such  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor, at  such  premises.  The  Secretary  may  in- 
spect the  Inventory  and  records  of  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  without  such  cause  or  warrant,  (A) 
for  a  reasonable  inquiry  during  the  course 
of  a  criminal  investigation  of  a  person  or 
persons  other  than  the  licensee:  or  (B)  no 
more  than  once  in  any  twelve  consecutive 
months,  upon  reasonable  optice.  but  no 
criminal  charges  shall  be  brought  against 
the  licensee  based  upon  such  inspection 
except  for  willful  violations  of  the  record- 
keeping requirements  of  this  chapter  or 
sales  or  other  dispositions  of  firearms  to 
prohibited  peraona;  or  (C)  when  such  inspec- 
tions or  inquires  may  be  required  for  deter- 
mining the  disposition  of  one  or  more  par- 
ticular firearms  in  the  course  of  a  bona  fide 
criminal  invectlgatlon.  The  Secretary  may 
inspect  the  Inventory  and  records  of  a  li- 
censed collector  without  such  reasonable 
cause  or  warrant  (A)  no  more  than  once  in 
any  twelve  consecutive  month  period,  upon 
reasonable  notice,  but  no  criminal  charges 
shall  be  brought  against  such  licensee  based 
upon  such  inspection  except  for  willful  vio- 
lations of  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
of  this  chapter  or  sales  or  other  dispositions 
of  firearms  to  prohibited  persons:  or  (B) 
when  such  inspections  or  inquiries  may  be 
required  for  determining  the  disposition  of 
one  or  more  particular  firearms  in  the 
course  of  a  bona  fide  criminal  investigation. 
At  the  election  of  a  licensed  collector,  the 
annual  inspection  of  records  and  Inventory 
permitted  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
performed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
designated  for  such  inspections  which  is  lo- 
cated In  closest  proximity  to  the  premises 
where  the  inventory  and  records  of  such  li- 


censed collector  are  maintained.  Such  proce- 
dure shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  seize  any  records  or  other 
documents  other  than  those  records  or  doc- 
uments constituting  material  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  law.  If  the  Secretary  seizes  such 
records  or  documents,  copies  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  licensee  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  Secretary  may  make  available  to  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  any  information  which  he  may 
obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  with  restiect  to  the  identification  of 
persons  prohibited  from  purchasing  or  re- 
ceiving firearms  or  ammunition  who  have 
purchased  or  received  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion, together  with  a  description  of  such 
firearms  or  ammunition  and  he  may  provide 
information  to  the  extent  such  information 
may  be  contained  in  the  records  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  when  so  requested  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  epforcement  agency. 

"(2)  Each  licensed  collector  shall  maintain 
in  a  bound  volume  the  nature  of  which  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
records  of  the  receipt,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion, of  firearm.  Such  records  shall  include 
the  name  and  addresses  of  a  firearm.  Such 
collector  shall  not  be  required  to  submit  of  a 
firearms.  Such  collector  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Secretary  reports 
and  Information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof,  except  as 
explicitly  required  by  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  protect  firearms  owners'  constitution- 
al rights.  dvU  liberties  and  rights  to  priva- 
cy". 

"OMA)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  absolute 
discontinuance  of  the  business  of  a  licensee, 
any  records  maintained  by  such  licensee 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Joint  custody  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  to  be  stored  in  a 
records  center  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  Archivist,  unless  state  law  or  local  ordi- 
nance requires  delivery  to  another  author- 
ity. In  which  event  the  Archivist  and  the 
Secretary  may  arrange  for  delivery  to  such 
authority. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
records  stored  under  this  paragraph  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  tracing  firearms,  orga- 
nizing and  preserving  such  records,  and  cer- 
tlfjrlng  to  facts  on  the  basis  of  such  records 
in  any  court  or  any  administrative  proceed- 
ing of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state.  The 
Secretary  may  remove  such  records  from 
the  record  center  maintained  by  the  Archi- 
vist only  in  connection  with  proceedings  in 
any  court  or  any  administrative  proceeding 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state. 

"(C)  the  Archivist  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  storage,  processing  and 
servicing  of  records  stored  under  this  para- 
graph: Provided,  That  no  such  regulations 
may  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  to  have  access  to  or  to 
remove  such  records. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Archivist  shall  dispose  of  records 
kept  by  licensed  dealers  and  licensed  collec- 
tors, and  records  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  firearms  kept  by  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters, and  stored  under  this  paragrpah 
twenty  years  after  such  records  are  received 
by  the  Archivist  and  the  Secretary. 

"(4)(A)  each  licensee  shall,  when  required 
by  letter  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  and  until 
notified  to  the  contrary  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary,  submit  on  a  form  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  periods  and  at  the  times 
specified  in  such  letter,  all  record  informa- 
tion required  by  this  chapter  or  such  lesser 


record  information  as  the  Secretary  in  his 
letter  may  specify. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  in- 
formation to  be  submitted  in  a  manner 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  when  it  is  shown  by  a 
licensee  that  an  alternate  method  of  report- 
ing is  reasonably  necessary  and  will  not 
unduly  hinder  the  effective  administration 
of  this  chaptet. 

"(C)  No  warrant  shall  issue  nor  shall  any 
criminal  charges  be  brought  against  the  li- 
censee based  solely  upon  information  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(SKA)  Each  licensee  shall  prepare  a 
report  of  multiple  sales  or  other  disposition 
whenever  the  licensee  sells  or  otherwise  dis- 
poses of,  at  one  time  or  during  any  five  con- 
secutive buiiiness  days,  two  or  more  pistols, 
or  revolvers,  or  any  combination  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  totaling  two  or  more,  to  an 
unlicensed  person.  The  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared on  a  form  specified  by  the  Secretary 
and  forwarded  to  the  office  specified  there- 
on not  later  than  the  close  of  business  on 
the  day  that  the  multiple  sale  or  other  dis- 
position occurs. 

"(B)  Ten  years  after  receiving  any  report 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  deliver  such 
report  to  the  joint  custody  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  to  be 
stored  in  a  records  center  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  Archivist,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  923(gM3)  (B)  and  (C) 
of  this  title.  Notwitiistandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Archivist  shall  dispose  of 
records  stored  under  this  subparagraph  ten 
years  after  such  records  are  received  by  the 
Archivist  and  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  No  record,  form,  or  Information  deliv- 
ered, submitted,  or  forwarded  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  or  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of 
this  suljsection  may  be  kept  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  a  centralized  location,  nor  shall  it  be 
entered  into  a  computer  for  storage  or  re- 
trieval.": and 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (J)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(j)  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  may,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  conduct 
business  temporarily  at  a  location  other 
than  the  l(x»tion  specified  on  the  license  If 
such  other  location  is  in  the  State  which  is 
specified  on  the  llc«nse.  Records  of  receipt 
and  disposition  of  firearms  transactions  con- 
ducted at  such  temporary  location  shall  in- 
clude the  location  of  the  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition and  shall  be  entered  in  the  permanent 
records  of  the  licensee  and  retained  on  the 
location  specified  on  the  license.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  authorize  any  licensee 
to  conduct  business  in  or  from  any  motor- 
ized or  towed  veliicie.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a 
separate  fee  shall  not  be  required  of  a  li- 
censee with  respect  to  business  c»nducted 
under  this  subsection.  Except  for  records  di- 
rectly related  to  receipts,  sales,  or  other  dis- 
positions of  firearms  made  at  the  temporary 
premises  within  the  period  of  time  the  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer  conducted  the  business  of 
which  such  receipts,  sales,  or  other  disposi- 
tions were  a  part,  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  inspect  or  examine  the  inventory  or 
records  of  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  licensed  dealer  at  any  location 
other  than  the  location  specified  on  the  li- 
cense. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  in  any  manner  any 


right  to  display,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  which  is  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  protect  firearms  owners' 
constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties  and 
rights  to  privacy'.". 

AMKHDMSIITS  TO  BSCnOH  •34 

Sec.  104.  Section  924  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsecUon  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Whoever— 

"( 1 )  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  representaUon  with  respect  to  the  infor- 
maUon  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in  applying 
for  any  license  or  exempUon  or  relief  from 
disability  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2)  knowingly  violates  subsections  (aK4). 
(aX8),  (f).  (g).  (h).  (1).  (J),  or  (k)  of  secUon 
922: 

"(3)  knowingly  imports  or  brings  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  in  violation  of  sec- 
Uon 922(1): 

"(4)  knowingly  violates  any  provisions  of 
this  secUon;  or 

""(5)  willftiUy  violates  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  shaU  determine:  Provided. 
That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under 
this  subsecUon  where  the  conduct  of  such 
person  involves  simple  carelessness.". 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c>  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to 
any  crime  of  violence,  including  a  crime  of 
violeiKe  which  provides  for  an  enhanced 
punishment  if  committed  by  the  use  of 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  or  device,  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  uses  a  firearm,  or  carries 
a  firearm  in  furtherance  of  any  such  crime 
of  violence,  shall,  in  addiUon  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  such  oime  of  violence,  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisoiunent  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  sub- 
sequent convicUon  under  this  subsecUon. 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court 
shall  not  place  on  probaUon  or  suspend  the 
sentence  of  any  person  convicted  of  a  viola- 
Uon  of  this  subsecUon.  nor  shaU  the  term  of 
imprisonment  imposed  uixler  this  subsec- 
tion run  concurrently  with  any  other  term 
of  imprisonment  including  that  imposed  for 
the  crime  of  violence  in  which  the  firearm 
was  used  or  carried.  No  person  sentenced 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligible  for 
parole  during  the  term  of  imprisonment  im- 
posed herein:  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  sentenced  under  this  subsecUon  If 
he  establishes  to  the  satisfacUon  of  the 
court  that  the  use  of  the  firearm  or  destruc- 
Uve  device  was  to  protect  his  person  or  the 
person  of  another  from  the  good  faith  per- 
cepUon  of  immediate  danger  other  than  the 
danger  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
commission  of  or  attempt  to  commit  a 
felony  by  either  such  person  and  the  court 
must  find  that  a  sentence  under  this  subsec- 
tion would  constitute  a  severe  and  substan- 
tial miscarriage  of  Justice  and  such  court 
must  provide  in  writing  each  finding  of  fact 
and  law  necessary  to  establish  the  appUca- 
bllity  of  this  proviso. 


"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon  the 
term  "crime  of  violence'  means  an  offense 
that  is  a  felony  and— 

""(A)  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  phs^sical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another, 
or 

"(B)  that  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substan- 
tial risk  that  physical  force  agalitst  the 
person  or  property  of  another  may  be  used 
in  the  course  of  committing  the  offense.". 

(3)  by  amending  subsecUon  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(dXl)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
volved in  or  used  in  any  knowing  violation 
of  subsections  (aX4).  (aK6).  (f).  (g>.  (h).  (1). 
or  (k)  of  secUon  922.  or  knowing  importa- 
tion or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or 
any  possession  thereof  any  firearm  or  am- 
mimiticm  in  violaUon  of  secUon  922(1).  or 
knowing  violation  of  section  924.  or  willful 
violaUon  of  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulaUon  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  any  violaUon  of  any 
other  criminal  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  firearm  or  anmiunition  intended  to  be 
used  in  any  offense  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsecUon.  where  such  Intent  is 
demonstrated  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
denoe.  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, and  ail  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  relating  to  the  sei- 
zure, forfeiture,  and  disposiUon  of  firearms, 
as  defined  in  section  5845(a)  of  that  Code, 
shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  Prmnded  That  upon  acquittal  of 
the  owner  or  possessor,  or  dismissal  of  the 
charges  against  him  other  than  upon 
moUon  of  the  Government  prior  to  trial, 
the  seized  firearms  or  ammunlUon  shall  be 
returned  forthwith  to  the  owner  or  posses- 
sor or  to  a  person  cielegated  by  the  owner  or 
possessor  unless  the  return  of  the  firearms 
or  ammuniUon  would  place  the  owner  or 
possessor  or  his  delegate  in  violaUon  of  law. 
Any  acUon  or  proceeding  for  the  forfeiture 
of  firearms  or  ammuniUon  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  seizure. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  for 
the  return  of  firearms  or  ammuniUon  seized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  SUtes.  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee.  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  therefor. 

"(B)  In  any  oth^  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  provision^'  of  this  chapter,  the 
court,  when  it  finds  that  such  acUon  was 
without  foundaUon,  or  was  initiated  vexa- 
tlously,  frivolously,  or  in  bad  faith,  shall  ' 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  there- 
for. 

"(C)  Only  those  firearms  or  quanUUes  of 
ammtinition  parUcularly  named  and  individ- 
ually identified  as  involved  in  or  used  in  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  or 
any  other  criminal  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  Intended  to  be  used  in  any  offense  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon, 
where  such  intent  is  demonstrated  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure,  forefeiture,  and  disposiUon. 

"(3)  The  offenses  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2XC)  of  this  subsection 
are— 

"(A)  any  crime  of  violence,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  924(cH2)  of  this  UUe: 

"(B)  any  offense  punishable  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
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seq.)  or  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.): 

"(C)  any  offense  described  in  sections 
922(aXl).  922(aK3).  922(aKS).  or  922(b)(3)  of 
this  title,  where  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
intended  to  be  used  in  any  such  offense  is 
involved  in  a  pattern  of  activities  which  in- 
cludes a  violation  of  any  offense  described 
in  sections  922(a)(1).  922(a)(3).  922(a)(5).  or 
922(bM3)  of  this  title; 

"(O)  any  offense  described  in  section 
922(d)  of  this  title  where  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition is  intended  to  be  used  in  such  of- 
fense by  the  transferor  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition; 

"(E)  any  offense  described  in  sections 
922(i).  922(j).  922(1).  922(n).  or  924(b)  of  this 
title;  and 

"(F)  any  offense  which  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  which  in- 
volves the  exportation  of  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  93 S 

Sr.  105.  Section  925  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  deleting  the  words  "has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  (other 
than  a  crime  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm 
or  other  weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter or  of  the  National  Firearms  Act)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "is  pro- 
hibited from  processing,  shipping,  trans- 
porting, or  receiving  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion"; 

(B)  by  inserting  the  word  "transporta- 
tion," after  the  word  "shipment"; 

(C)  by  deleting  the  words  "and  Incurred 
by  reason  of  such  conviction.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  after  the  words  "the  public 
interest."  the  words  "Any  person  whose  ap- 
plication for  relief  from  (disabilities  is  denied 
by  the  Secretary  may  file  a  petition  ,with 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  such  denial.  In  a  proceeding  conducted 
under  this  subsection,  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  shall  be  governed  by  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  court  may 
in  its  discretion  admit  additional  evidence 
where  fail  ire  to  do  so  would  result  in  a  mis- 
carriage oi  justice.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  by  deleting  the  words  "may  authorize" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"shall  authorize": 

(B)  by  deleting  the  words  "the  person  im- 
porting or  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that";  and 

(C)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  words 
"generally  recognized  and  particularly";  and 

(D)  by  deledng  the  words  "may  permit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'shall  permit". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  93 S 

Sk.  106.  Section  926  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Secretary" 
the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  inserting  the  word  "only"  after  the 
word  "prescribe"; 

(3)  deleting  the  words  "as  he  deems  rea- 
sonable" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "as  are"; 

(4)  deleting  the  words  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  reasonable  public  notice,  and 
afford  interested  parties  opportunity  for 
hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  such  rules  and 
regulations"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words:  "Provided.  That  no  such  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  after  the  effective 


date  of  this  Act  may  require  that  records  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  chapter 
or  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  such 
records,  be  recorded  at  or  transferred  to  a 
facility  owned,  managed,  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  nor  that  any  system 
of  registration  of  firearms,  firearms  owners, 
or  firearms  transactions  or  dispositions  be 
established:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  expand  or 
restrict  the  Secretary's  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  disposition  of  one  or  more  firearms 
purs)>ant  to  a  criminal  investigation.";  and 

(5)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: .- 

•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  not  less  than 
ninety  days  public  notice,  and  shall  afford 
Interested  parties  opportunity  for  hearing, 
prior  to  prescribing  suc^  rules  and  regula- 
tions.   . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prescribe  reg- 
ulations that  require  purchasers  of  black 
powder  under  the  exemption  provided  in 
section  845<a)(S)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  complete  affidavits  or  forms  attest- 
ing to  that  exemption.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  93 T 

Sec.  107.  Section  927  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  l>efore 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided  however.  That  any  provision  of 
any  legislation  enacted,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated,  by  any  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  which  prohibits  or  has 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  a  firearm  or  ammunition  in  interstate 
commerce  through  such  State,  when  such 
firearm  is  unloaded  and  not  readily  accessi- 
ble, shall  be  null  and  void.". 

EfTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  108.  (1)  AH  amendments  (including 
any  repeals)  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  At  that 
time  the  Secretary  shall  publish  and  pro- 
vide to  all  licensees  a  compilation  of  the 
State  laws  and  published  ordinances  of 
which  licensees  are  presumed  to  have 
knowledge  pursuant  to  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  All  amendments  to  such  State  laws  and 
published  ordinances  as  contained  in  the 
aforementioned  compilation  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  revised  annu- 
ally, and  furnished  to  each  person  licensed 
under  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

The  provisions  of  sections  103(5X0. 
104(2).  105.  and  107  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
pli<»ble  to  any  action,  petition,  or  appellate 
proceeding  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  In  considering  any  petitions  for 
Presidential  pardons  submitted  by  persons 
convicted  of  violations  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  Congress  recom- 
mends that  consideration  be  given  to  wheth- 
er the  violation  would  have  been  punishable 
under  this  Act.  and  to  the  purposes  and 
findings  contained  in  the  preamble  thereto. 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VII 
OP  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Sec.  201.  Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (sec 
tions  1201.  1202.  and  1203  of  the  appendix 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


EXTENDING  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  TEMPORARY  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMMIT' 

TEE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  Euid  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  18)  to  extend  the 
period  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the 
temporary  Select  Committee  on  the  Com- 
mittee System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object.  May  I  ask  about  the 
duration  of  the  period  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  18 
Resolved,  That  section  5  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 127.  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
June  6.  1984.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Decemt>er  15,  1984"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "February  13.  1985". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  Ford,  who  is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Rules  Committee  and 
who  is  also  ranking  on  the  Quayle  ad 
hoc  committee,  has  cleared  this  resolu- 
tion, and  therefore,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  our  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  18)  was 
agreed  to. 


ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  upcoming 
meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  lecislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  19 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  are  among  the  most  pressing 
problems  confronting  the  world: 

Whereas  all  reasonable  efforts,  consistent 
with  the  national  security  of  the  United 


States  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World,  need 
to  be  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  reduction; 

Whereas  the  issue  of  nuclear  arais  control 
and  reduction  must  be  pursued  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  for  partisan  considerations; 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  are  central  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
only  other  nation  on  E^arth  possessing  a 
comparable  nuclear  arsenal;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  that 
one  of  the  highest  priority  goals  of  his 
second  administration  is  to  pursue  nuclear 
arms  control  and  reduction  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  aimed 
at  the  mutual,  balanced,  and  verifiable  re- 
duction of  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
countries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  the  commitment  by  the 
President  to  make  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction  talks  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  high  priority  goal  of  his 
second  administration: 

(2)  offers  full  support  for  any  effort  by 
the  President  to  engage  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions in  pursuit  of  agreements  to  control 
and  reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

(3)  urges  the  President  to  approach  such 
talks  with  creativity  and  flexibility  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  security  of  those 
nations  that  are  allies  and  friends  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  extends  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
full  support  for  his  efforts  and  best  wishes 
for  success  In  his  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  Geneva  January  7-8. 
which  are  aimed  at  setting  a  more  concrete 
agenda  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  r^uctlon  negotiations  in  the 
immediate  future,  negotiations  to  which 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed:  and 

(5)  recommends  that  the  President  in- 
clude, as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  delegation  to  any  formal  negotiations 
which  take  place,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, designated  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutioij. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  which,  by  tradition,  is  largely  oc- 
cupied by  important  ceremonial  and 
organizational  activities.  Today, 
though,  with  the  stipport  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  would  ask 
that  the  Senate  put  aside  this  tradi- 
tion briefly  and  consider  immediately 
one  substantive  resolution,  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk. 

This  resolution  deals  with  what  may 
be  the  most  important  issue  which  any 
of  us  in  the  99th  Congress  will  face: 
The  issue  of  the  control  and  reduction 
of  nuclear  arms. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  this  issue.  It  is  central  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  is  central  to  our  re- 


lations with  our  most  formidable  ad- 
versary, the  Soviet  Union.  And  it  is 
central  to  the  peace— indeed,  to  the 
very  existence— of  the  civilized  world 
as  we  know  it.  On  these  grounds  alone, 
the  issue  of  nuclear  arms  control  is  a 
fitting  focus  for  the  first  substantive 
act  of  this  new  Senate. 

But  there  is^  another  reason  for  us  to 
act  now.  As  we  all  know.  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  will  be  leaving  for 
Geneva  this  Saturday,  to  engage 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  in 
an  initial  round  of  talks  aimed  at  set- 
ting an  agenda  for  follow-on  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  As  he  begins  those 
talks.  Secretary  Shultz  needs,  and  he 
deserves,  our  strong  support. 

If  history  is  a  guide,  the  Russians 
are  going  to  be  tough  and  effective  ne- 
gotiators. They  will  try  to  exploit  any 
chinks  they  see  in  otir  negotiating 
armor,  any  divisiveness,  any  impa- 
tience. If  we  let  them  know  now  that 
we  are  united  in  our  wish  for  sound 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments—united in  our  determination  to 
work  hard  and  patiently  for  such 
agreements— and  united  in  our  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  efforts  to 
achieve  them— our  prospects  for  suc- 
cess will  be  much  greater. 

This  resolution  also  serves  other 
ends.  It  recognizes  the  success  of  the 
administration's  strategy  in-  getting 
these  talks  started  and,  in  so  doing,  en- 
courages the  continuation  of  the  nego- 
tiating process. 

It  imderscores  the  deep  interest  of 
the  Senate,  as  an  institution,  in  nucle- 
ar arms  control,  both  as  an  issue  and 
as  a  negotiating  process.  It  makes 
clear  that  this  t>ody  intends  to  play  its 
constitutionally  mandated  role  in 
helping  shape  and  confirm  our  coun- 
try's arms  control  policies  and  strate- 
gies. 

It  also  recommends  a  mechanism  for 
appropriate  and  responsible  Senate 
input  into  the  negotiating  process, 
through  a  body  of  designated  Senate 
observers  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
which.  I  would  say,  was  the  idea  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Byrd.  Fully,  cognizant  of  the  execu- 
tive's primacy  in  carrying  out  our  for- 
eign policies,  these  Senators  would  not 
be  negotiatoffc.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
or  other  officials  designated  by  the 
President,  would  have  the  sole  author- 
ity to  speak  for  our  Government  to 
the  Soviet  representatives  in  the  intri- 
cate bargaining  process  which  will  in- 
evitably characterize  these  .negotia- 
tions. But  these  Senators  would  serve 
as  this  body's  channel  for  information 
and  feedback  as  formal  negotiations 
ensue,  so  the  the  Senate  could  more 
knowledgeably  play  the  ratifying  or 
other  role  which  might  later  be  re- 
quired. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
know,  has  already  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  President  on  this  matter, 
^d  I,  too,  have  discussed  it  with  ad- 


ministration representatives,  including 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  will  certainly  want  to  have  fur- 
ther discussions,  to  insure  that  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of 
Senate  ol)servers  are  as  clearly  delin- 
eated as  possible.  In  that  regard,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  yesterday  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Ken  Dam, 
which  gives  some  initial  thoughts  on 
the  State  Department's  perception  of 
what  role  these  observers  might  best 
play. 

Finally,  the  resolution  which  I  offer 
can  be  an  important  first  manifesta- 
tion of  what  I  hope— what  I  plan— will 
be  an  on-going  process  to  reestablish  a 
bipartisan  spirit  in  this  body's  consid- 
eration of  vital  national  seciuity  and 
foreign  policy  issues.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  this  resolution. 
Without  his  support  and  his  substan- 
tive contributions,  we  could  not  hope 
to  see  its  passage  today.  Without  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
this  body,  its  passage  would  have  far 
less  meaning  and  impact. 

I  would  also  indicate  we  have  cleared 
the  resolution  on  this  side  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  and  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Luc^p. 

Rebuilding  this  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship will  not  be  a  quick  or  easy  proc- 
ess. But  it  is  a  task  we  must  undertake, 
and  there  is  no  issue  more  important 
on  which  to  begin  than  the  issue  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  There  is  no  time 
better  to  begin  than  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  support  of  all  Senators 
for  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  January  2,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  In  the  Secretary's  al>- 
sence,  I  would  like  to  follow-up  on  our 
breakfast  meeting  and  share  some  further 
thoughts  with  you  regarding  Senator  Byrd's 
proposal  for  Senate  observers  on  the  negoti- 
ating team.  * 

It  would  aid  our  efforts  if,  once  formal  ne- 
gotiations are  underway,  the  negotiating 
team  and  the  Secretary  could  have  available 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  a  continuing 
basis.  To  this  end.  tn  addition  to  our  normal 
consultations  with  the  Congress,  it  would  be 
useful  if  you  and  Senator  Byrd  could  desig- 
nate a  small  group  of  Senators  with  which 
to  consult  on  a  regular  basis.  We  would  keep 
this  group  fully  Informed  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations:  they  would  also  be  wel;_^ 
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come  to  m«et  with  the  delegations  at  the 
negotiations  where  they  would  be  provided 
full  briefings  on  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  will  seek  to  have  them  meet  with 
the  Soviet  delegates  as  well. 

We  will  discuss  this  approach  with  the 
House  Leadership  and  see  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  forming  a  similar  group. 

The  Secretary  greatly  appreciates  your 
draft  resolution  that  supports  our  efforts  to 
seek  meaningful  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  prepared  to  engage  in  serious  negoti- 
ations. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you 
in  the  new  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ksntnn  W.  Dam. 
Acting  secrttary. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  aiid  coauthor  this 
resolution  supporting  the  resumption 
of  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union— negotiations  which  I 
hope  will  result  in  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  deserving  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  I  understand 
that  the  talks  that  will  take  place  in 
Geneva  on  January  7  and  8  are  prelim- 
inary, and  are  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  agenda  and  a  structure 
for  the  resumption  of  formal  negotia- 
tions in  the  near  future.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  preliminary  discussions  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State-  George 
Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  will  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing such  an  agenda  and  structure. 

I  do  not  presume  that  the  conclusion 
of  responsible  arms  control  agree- 
ments, particularly  those  which  might 
provide  for  reductions  in  the  military 
muscle  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  Soviet 
State,  will  come  quickly  or  easily.  The 
Soviets  are  well  known  as  tough  nego- 
tiators, and  this  process  will  take  some 
time.  Nevertheless,  we  must  negotiate, 
persistently  and  with  creativity,  to 
fully  explore  the  possibilities  for  re- 
sponsible agreements. 

The  Soviets  are  a  brutal  adversary. 
Since  we  inhabit  the  world  together, 
and  since  each  of  the  two  superpowers 
possess  the  means  to  destroy  the  other 
with  nuclear  weaponry,  agreements 
which  serve  our  national  interest, 
which  reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  the 
misunderstandings  which  lead  to  war. 
which  are  fair,  verifiable  and  clear, 
and  which  save  the  Nation  money  to 
be  better  spent  elsewhere— these  are 
worth  our  best  efforts. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  in  commending  the  commitment 
by  the  President  to  making  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  a  high  priority  goal 
in  his  second  term.  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Shultz.  my  full  support  for  his  efforts 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  I  wish 
him  every  success. 

Mr.  President,  any  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  restrict,  control,  or 
reduce    our    strategic    weapons    will 


carry  considerable  weight  for  our 
country.  It  will  vitally  affect  our  na- 
tional security,  and  the  security  of  all 
of  our  constituents.  Such  an  agree- 
ment must  be,  I  believe,  supported  by 
a  substantial  national  consensus  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Such  a  consen- 
sus is  best  achieved  through  the  tradi- 
tional treatymaking  process  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  field  of  strategic 
arms  control  agreeements  entered  into 
by  the  United  SUtes.  The  role  of  the 
Senate  is,  of  course,  central  to  this 
process.  In  order  for  the  Senate  to  be 
more  informed  on  a  regular  basis 
about  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
which  may  take  place.  I  suggested  to 
the  President  by  telephone  on  E>ecem- 
ber  9.  1984.  that  a  small,  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  be 
afforded  observer  status  on  our  delega- 
tion to  any  arms  control  negotiations 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
Shultz-Gromyko  meetings.  I  followed 
up  this  discussion  with  a  letter  to  the 
President  on  December  11.  1984.  As  I 
stated  in  that  letter,  it  should  be  of 
benefit  to  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  all  Senators  if  access  to 
the  negotiating  sessions  were  to  be  es- 
tablished on  a  regularized  basis.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  the  informal  reactions 
and  views  of  Senators  to  any  ongoing 
talks  should  be  of  real  value  to  our  ne- 
gotiating team  at  a  time  before  final 
decisions  of  specific  issues  are  made. 

The  President's  initial  reaction  to 
my  suggestion  was  positive,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  joined  with  me  in  in- 
cluding a  recommendation  for  observ- 
ers in  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  discussed  this  proposal 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  with 
Mr.  Dole.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  on 
the  need  for  the  Senate  to  work  in  bi- 
partisan way  on  those  issues  which  are 
of  such  national  magnitude  as  this.  On 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  particu- 
larly superpower  relations,  we  are 
stronger  as  a  nation  when  we  speak 
with  one  voice.  Bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign affairs,  in  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  been  a  wise  tra- 
dition for  the  United  States— and  I  can 
assure  my  friend  from  Kansas  that  I 
wiU  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  It  in  every  possible  in- 
stance. I  am  sure  the  specific  details  of 
the  arrangements  for  a  Senate  observ- 
er group  can  be  developed  in  a  fashion 
satisfactory  to  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  over  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Dole  in 
sponsoring  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution— as  he  has  stated,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  this  resolution  be  the  first 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  fresh  promise  for  re- 
newed efforts  to  control  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  two  great  powers,  to 
buUd  better  safeguards  against  misun- 


derstanding. I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  best  in  his  discussions  with 
Mr.  Gromyko. 

Mr.  EHDLE.  Ux.  President.  I  wUl  only 
add  one  additional  word.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  strong  support  and  for 
his  suggestion,  that  we  do  have  observ- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  only  say  at 
this  time  I  am  certain  we  can  define 
more  precisely  the  role  of  the  observ- 
ers but  it  would  be  my  thought,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  we 
are  looking  at  Senators  who  have 
some  experience  in  the  area,  and  I 
think  that  one  Senator,  through  no 
choice  of  his  own,  must  leave  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  Senator  Wallop, 
of  Wyoming. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
clear  such  appointments  with  the  ap- 
propriate committee  chairmen,  but  I 
have  in  mind  such  Senators  as  Senator 
Wallop  and  others  who  may  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  opportunity.  I 
think  in  our  private  discussions  we 
have  talked  about  the  need  to  make 
certain  there  is  some  outline,  some 
specificity,  on  what  the  observers 
should  or  should  not  do. 

yii.  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  we  have  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  19),  with  its 
preamble,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (li4r. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  of  the  94th  Congress  and 
Senate  Resolution  4  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress, appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence: 

The  Senator  from  liftlnnesota  (Mr. 
DuREifBERGER].  Chalrnuui. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
kowski]. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Hecht]. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McConnell]. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahv].  Vice  Chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]. 

The    Senator    from    Georgia    [Mr. 

NtJNN]. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Eagleton].  2-year  term. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rollings]  4-year  term. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley].  6-year  term. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren],  8-year  term. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  8-year 
limitation  on  service  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  will  result  in  several 
members  leaving  the  committee  today 
if  this  resolution  is  not  adopted.  Ex- 
tended delay  in  making  Intelligence 
Committee  assignments  could  jeopard- 
ize our  oversight  responsibility  and. 
thus  our  national  security. 

As  I  understood  it.  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  Chair  read  Mr. 
Leahy's  name  as  being  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Democratic  side.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pending  resolution,  the  vice  chair- 
man will  be  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  Mr.  Leahy  will  be  the 
vice  chairman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  That 
is  in  accordance  with  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

Also.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  my 
recommendations  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  were  as  follows:  that  Mr. 
Eagleton  be  appointed  for  a  2-year 
term;  that  Mr.  Rollings  be  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term;  that  Mr.  Bradley  be 
appointed  for  a  6-year  term;  and  that 
Mr.  Boren  be  appointed  for  an  8-year 
term. 

I  have  thus  staggered  the  terms  of 
the  four  new  appointees  to  that  com- 
mittee from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Also,  it  is  my  recommendation  that 
Messrs.  Leahy.  Bentsen.  and  Nunn 
each  be  appointed  to  complete  8-yeai: 
terms  on  the  committee. 

Members  are,  of  course,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

I  hope  these  statements  will  clarify 
any  questions  that  Senators  or  persons 
other  than  Senators  may  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  indicate  that  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  felt  it 
important  that  we  take  care  of  this 
committee   today,    because   with   the 
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pending  Shultz-Gromyko  talks  and 
the  need  for  Members  to  have  some 
time  in  January  to  apprise  themselves 
of  some  of  the  areas  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  will  cover,  it  would 
give  them  some  opportunity,  when  we 
are  not  otherwise  occupied,  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  effort. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  requests 
for  vacancies  the  minority  leader  re- 
ceived, but  the  majority  leader  first 
had  13  and  finally  15  requests,  before  I 
handed  in  the  paper. 

In  order  to  comply  with  Senate  Res- 
olution 400  to  have  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Armed  Services,  plus  additional  at 
large  members,  there  obviously  are 
some  who  will  be  dissappointed.  be- 
cause there  are  two  or  three  Appro- 
priations Committee  members  who  de- 
sired committee  membership. 

In  any  event,  we  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  this  morning  in  the  Republi- 
can conference  talking  about  2A  com- 
mittees and  IB  committee;  and  I  must 
say  that  there  is  a  general  consensus 
that  we  should  stick  to  the  current 
rule. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  be  in  a 
rather  bad  position  to  come  to  the 
floor,  because  we  had  one  Member 
who  wanted  to  stay  another  8  years  or 
4  years,  to  immediately  suggest  that, 
well,  even  though  we  are  thinking 
about  tightening  up  the  committees.  I 
want  to  stand  here  and  ask  for  the 
first  exception  to  be  granted. 

I  know  that  is  a  disappointment  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  who  has  done  an  excellent 
job  on  this  committee,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  other  Senators  that  they 
cannot  serve  on  tha  committee.  Sena- 
tor Wallop  thinks  it  should  be  a  per- 
manent committee,  just  as  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  otiiprs  are.  With 
that  in  mind,  we  are  net  going  to  stag- 
ger the  tenns  of  th^  five*  appointed. 
They  will  all  havjr~8-year  appoint- 
ments, on  the  theory  that  if  there  is 
some  effort  for  a  joint  committee  with 
the  House  or  some  need  to  chuige  it 
when  we  get  into  the  other  committee 
structures,  we  can  make  those  chants 
at  that  time.  I  think  the  minority 
leader  has  a  good  point  in  staggering 
those  appointments.  It  is  our  thought, 
when  we  get  into  committee  structure 
and  committee  organization,  that  this 
is  one  that  has  been  subject  to  some 
discussion  and  some  consideration. 

So.  in  my  view,  we  have  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  three  members  of  the  A 
who  have  had  experience;  and  those 
three  members— Durenberger,  Roth, 
and  Cohen— will  leave  after  this  Con- 
gress. In  the  100th  Congress,  there 
will  be  three  vacancies. 

Excuse  me:  Senator  Durenberger 
leaves  after  2,  Senator  Roth  after  4, 
and  Senator  Cohen  after  6. 

So  we  believe  we  have  a  good  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
INTERPARUAMENTARY  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  22  U.S.C^276.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Chair  makes  tni  following  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
during  the  99th  Congress: 

Senator  Robert  Staftord.  of  Ver- 
mont, Chairman. 

Senator  Quentin  Burdick.  of  North 
Dakota.  Vice  Chairman. 


NOMINA^nON  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
III 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
report  on  another  phone  call  I  have 
had  from  the  President,  this  one  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Earlier  today,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  told  the  President  that  we 
were  prepared  to  do  business,  and  the 
President  called  me  back,  with  a  sug- 
gestion in  mind.  It  is  with  respect  to 
the  Meese  nomination. 

The  President  hopes  we  can  find 
some  way  to  take  care  of  this  nomina- 
tion at  the  very  earliest  opplVrtunity.  I 
indicated  t<v  him  that  we  had  some 
problem  because  the  committees  have 
not  been  designated,  but  that  I  would 
be  visiting  with  the  minority  leader 
and  would  be  happy  to  visit  with  the 
President  further. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  oppose 
the  nomint^ion.  I  am  certain  there 
will  be  2  or  3  days  or  more  of  hearings, 
but  I  hope  we  can  report  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate  floor  and  move  as 
quickly  as  we  can  on  that  nomination. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Meese  would  like  his 
nomination  confirmed  prior  to  the  so- 
called  Lincoln  Day  recess,  in  order  to 
give  him  those  7,  8.  or  9  days  to  settle 
in  at  the  Justice  Department,  in  the 
event  his  nomination  is  confirmed. 

I  indicated  to  the  President  that  we 
would  try  to  meet  that  schedule.  It 
may  not  be  possible,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  that  point,  since  the  President 
just  raised  it  with  me. 


BRIGHAM  young  UNIVERSITY- 
NATIONAL  CHAMPION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  an  occasion  that  I  have  to 
admit  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
during  my  days  as  a  college  student. 
As  I  am  sure  every  sports  fan  in  the 
country  is  now  aware,  Brigham  Young 
University  has  been  named  the  nation- 
al champion  of  collegiate  football.  As 
an  alumnus  of  this  great  university,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Utah,  I  am  as  proud  of  this 
accomplishment  as  anyone. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  I  think 
that  we  should  give  credit  where  it  is 
really  due.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Lavell  Edwards  and  his  staff  on  a  job 
well  done.  Coach  Edwards  has  been 
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the  head  football  coach  at  BYU  for 
^the  past  12  years  and  has  compiled  a 
record  that  stands  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  Nation.  In  addition.  I 
have  come  to  know  Coach  Edwards  as 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  future 
of  the  young  men  who  play  for  him. 
He  is  dedicated  to  the  school  and 
those  that  have  followed  his  career 
know  that  he  has  turned  down  many 
lucrative  offers  from  other  universities 
and  professional  teams.  His  choice  to 
remain  at  BYU  is  a  testimony  of  his 
love  for  this  fine  institution. 

During  the  tenure  of  Lavell  Edwards 
the  fortunes  of  BYU  football  teams 
have  steadily  improved.  Prom  a  team 
that  was  happy  to  win  half  of  its 
games  and  draw  25,000  fans.  BYU  has 
now  progressed  to  be  a  team  that  is 
consistently  mentioned  as  a  power;  a 
team  that  time  and  again  leads  the 
nation  in  passing:  a  team  that  current- 
ly possesses  the  longest  winning  streak 
in  college  football:  a  team  that  is  con- 
sidered the  cradle  of  great  quarter- 
backs, and  a  team  that  plays  to  a  sold 
out  stadium  of  60.000-plus  fans. 

Last   September   I    drove   with   my 
family  to  Pittsburgh  to  watch  BYU 
take  on  the  powerful  and  then  third 
ranked     Pitt     Panthers.     The     night 
before  I  happened  to  run  into  Coach 
Edwards  and  his  all-American  quarter- 
back. Robbie  Boscoe.  in  the  lobby  of 
the  hotel.  At  that  time  he  told  me 
that  he  felt  this  was  one  of  the  finest 
teams  he  has  had.  He  emphasized  the 
strong  defense,  led  by  such  stalwarts 
as  Kyle  Morrell  and  Leon  White  and 
anchored  by  Jim  Hermann.  He  told  me 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  going  to  t>e  a 
little  surprised  the  next  day.  He  was. 
of  course,  worried  about  the  game.  He 
was  coming  into  Pitt  Stadium  with  a 
new  quarterback,   having  seen  Steve 
Young   graduate   to   the   professional 
ranks  the  previous  year.  He  said  at 
that  time.  "All  Robbie  has  to  do  is 
complete  a  few  passes  and  he  will  be 
just  fine.  He  has  as  good  an  arm  as 
any  quarterback  I  have  coached."  The 
next  day.  as  I  sat  in  the  stands  and 
watched  this  young  man  lead  his  team 
to  a  comeback  victory  I  was  hoarse 
from  cheering.  At  the  time  I  thought 
this  was  the  greatest  victory  in  BYU 
football   history.   I   thought   back  on 
Coach    Edwards'    words   and    I    knew 
that  another  quarterback  had  arrived. 
Throughout  the  year  I  watched  as 
the    Cougars    kept    on    winning    and 
slowly  moved  up  in  the  national  rank- 
ings. As  one  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
such  heady  rankings.  I  watched  half 
with  hope  for  continued  success  and 
half  with  fear  that  the  bubble  would 
burst.  It  didn't.  Victory  followed  victo- 
ry until  the  team  record  stood  at  13-0. 
the  only  undefeated  and  untied  record 
among  the  major  football  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  aware  that 
my  colleagues  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington  had  hoped  to  take  the 
floor    today    to    claim    the    national 


championshp  for  the  University  of 
Washington.  They  are  truly  an  excel- 
lent football  team,  and  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  them  for  an  excellent 
season.  Their  victory  in  the  Orange 
Bowl  on  New  Year's  night  was  certain- 
ly an  exciting  time  for  these  young 
men  and  their  coaches.  My  hat  is  off 
to  Coach  Don  James  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  He  demonstrated  a 
great  deal  of  class  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding who  is  numl)er  one.  All  foot- 
ball fans  can  look  forward  to  next  Sep- 
tember when  these  two  fine  collegiate 
teams  will  meet  on  the  gridiron  in 
Provo.  UT. 

In  closing.  I  again  want  to  congratu- 
late the  young  men  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University  football  team,  the 
fine  athletic  director  of  the  university. 
Glen  Tuckett.  the  president  of  BYU. 
Jeffery  Holland,  and  especially  the 
student  body,  for  it  is  really  their 
team. 

"We're  number  one":  It  has  a  nice 
ring  to  it  and  something  that  I  hope 
we  will  be  saying  again  next  year  at 
BYU.  But  whether  or  not  the  Cougars 
win  a  national  football  championship 
the  student  lx)dy  and  the  alumni  will 
know  that  in  fact  they  are  No.  1. 


THE  U.N.S  PRIORITIES 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  December  29.  1984.  issue  of  the 
Charleston  News  <b  Courier.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "The  U.N.'s  Prior- 
ities." and  concerns  a  recent  vote  by 
the  United  Nations  to  spend  $73.5  mil- 
lion for  a  lavish  international  confer- 
ence center  to  be  built  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  wasteful 
expenditure.  That  same  amount  of 
money  could  be  put  to  more  humani- 
tarian uses,  such  as:  Inoculate  1  mil- 
lion E^thiopian  children  against  all  the 
most  common  childhood  killers  in 
Africa  or.  feed  125.000  Ethiopian  fami- 
lies for  a  year. 

Instead.  Mr.  President,  this  money 
will  be  used  to  build  an  unnecessary 
convention  center  to  make  an  unpopu- 
lar Marxist  dictatorship  look  good. 
This  is  the  same  Communist  govern- 
ment that  recently  chose  to  spend 
more  than  $100  million  to  celebrate  a 
decade  of  Marxist  rule  rather  than  use 
the  money  to  feed  their  starving 
masses.  The  task  of  feeding  starving 
Ethiopians  has  now  fallen  to  the  char- 
ity of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  actions  such  as  this 
by  the  United  Nations  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  purpose  that  institution  was 
created  to  serve.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Charleston  News  ti  Courier.  Dec. 
39.  19S4] 
Th«  U.N.'8  PRiORmss 
Who  says  those  people  In  the  glass  tower 
on  New  York's  East  River  have  muddled  pri- 
orities? Why.  Just  the  other  day  they  voted 
122-5,  with   16  abstentions,  to  spend  $73.5 
million  for  a  lavish  International  conference 
center  to  b«  built— you  guessed  It— In  Ethio- 
pia! \ 

Once  In  [»ace.  the  center  wUl  accommo- 
date the  oc^lonal  meetings  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commlnion  for  Africa,  one  of  the 
U.N.  agencies.  But  it  wasn't  the  commission 
that  demanded  Che  lavish  palace  for  their 
sporadic  meetings.  It  was  Ethiopia's  Marxist 
government  that  insisted  the  center  be  os- 
tentatious enough  to  handle  all  sorts  of 
international  conferences. 

In  a  bout  of  sanity  in  that  otherwise 
insane  world  of  international  intrigue,  a 
member  of  the  VA.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  not  only  spoke  out  against  such  an 
extravagance  when  millions  of  Ethiopians 
are  starving  but  went  on  to  list  more  needed 
things  $73.5  million  could  pay  for  such  as: 

Inoculate  one  million  Ethiopian  children 
against  all  of  the  most  common  childhood 
killers  in  Africa. 

Drill  25.000  wells  complete  with  pumps 
which  would  provide  enough  fresh  water  for 
12.5  million  Ethiopians. 

Enough  cash  to  feed  125.000  Ethiopian 
families  for  a  year. 

Supply  neighboring  Chad  with  all  of  Its 
cereal  import  needs  for  a  year. 

But  then  again,  the  Marxist-Leninists  nui- 
ning  around  in  Addis  Ababa,  guided  by  their 
Cuban  and  Soviet  advisors,  don't  see  things 
with  that  perspective.  They  want  Xo  host 
their  chums  on  a  first-class  basis  and  get  the 
U.N.  to  foot  the  biU,  not  them. 
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ROBERT  R.  COKER  OF  HARTS- 
VILLE,  SC,  JANUARY  3,  1985 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recess  l)etween  the  end  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  the  start  of  the 
99th  Congress,  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  Mr.  Robert  R.  Coker  of 
Hartsville.  SC.  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  for  his  efforts  in 
regard  to  the  Boll  Weevil  Eradication 
Program. 

Mr.  President.  Robert  R.  Coker  is 
truly  deserving  of  this  honor.  As  far 
back  as  1958.  Mr.  Coker  exerted  ef- 
forts to  resolve  problems  confronting 
cotton  growers  as  a  result  of  boll 
weevil  infestation.  His  tireless  work  In 
this  area  has  begun  to  pay  off  with  big 
dividends  for  cotton  farmers.  In  1978. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
initiated  a  3-year  l)Oll  weevil  eradica- 
tion trial  program  in  North  Carolina 
and  'Virginia.  The  trial  program  was  a 
technical  and  biological  success.  The 
pest  was  eradicated  from  the  trial 
areas,  and  cotton  yields  have  In- 
creased. 

As  a  result  of  this  success,  a  new  ex- 
panded Boll  Weevil  Eradication  Pro- 
gram was  developed  in  1983  that  in- 
vokes 59.000  acres  of  planted  cotton  In 
North  Carolina  and  68.000  acres  In 
South  Carolina.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  eliminate  boll  weevil  popu- 
lations in  these  areas  by  1986. 


Mr.  President,  efforts  of  dedicated 
agricultural  scientists  like  Robert 
Coker  have  helped  cotton  make  a 
strong  comeback  in  the  Southeast.  In 
recent  years  planted  acreage  has 
sharply  increased,  yields  have  im- 
proved, and  profitability  has  returned 
to  this  once  beleaguered  industry. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  Mr. 
Coker  on  his  efforts,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  and  the  entire  domestic 
cotton  industry  on  the  success  they 
have  experienced  in  this  important 
program— a  program  that  I  have  been 
pleased  to  strongly  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 24.  1984  edition  of  the  Hartsville 
Messenger  concerning  Mr.  Coker  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartsville  Messenger,  Sept.  24. 

1984] 

Coker  Receives  Plaque 

The  man  whose  burning  desire  Is  to  be  "a 
pallbearer  at  the  funeral  of  the  last  boll 
weevil"  has  won  high  recognition  from  his 
peers. 

Robert  R.  (Bob)  Coker,  Hartsville.  cotton 
producer  and  former  seed  company  execu- 
tive, was  recently  presented  a  plaque  from 
the  National  Cotton  Council  In  recognition 
of  being  the  guiding  force  that  made  the 
weevil  eradication  program  a  reality. 

Presenting  the  plaque  at  the  Council's 
recent  board  meeting.  North  Carolina 
cotton  producer  Marshall  Grant  told  the  79- 
year-old  Coker.  "With  your  vigor  and  the 
progress  being  made  in  this  project.  I  do  be- 
lieve you'll  achieve  your  objectives  of  being 
the  last  boll  weevil's  pallbearer." 

Grant  noted  that  Coker  and  a  fellow 
South  Carolinian,  the  late  Skeet  McLaurin, 
introduced  a  resolution  ^t  the  Council's 
1958  annual  meeting  declaring  the  boll 
weevil  to  be  the  No.  1  enemy  of  efficient 
cotton  production  and  calling  on  the  Coun- 
cil to  begin  plans  to  eliminate  the  weevil  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  resolution 
met  with  standing  applause  by  Council  dele- 
gates and  was  adopted  unanimously. 

"Prom  the  day  on.  Bob  Coker's  name  has 
been  synonymous  with  boll  weevU  eradica- 
tion," Grant  said. 

Coker,  was  named  chairman  of  a  special 
Council  committee  on  boll  weevil  eradica- 
tion the  following  year.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, a  boll  weevil  research  laboratory  was 
established  at  Mississippi  State  University 
and  a  pilot  eradication  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  In 
1972,  Coker  named  a  special  technical  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  an  overall  master  plan  for 
eradication.  It  was  in  presenting  this  plan  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  in  1973  that 
Coker  made  his  now-famous  statement 
about  yearning  to  be  the  weevil's  pallbearer. 

Grant  pointed  out  that  Coker  succeeded 
in  convincing  Congress,  USDA,  and  federal 
budget  officials  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

"The  quadrupling  of  cotton  acreage  in  the 
Carollnas.  the  addition  of  seven  new  gins, 
and  the  75  percent  reduction  in  chemical 
applications  in  the  area  all  attest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Bob  Coker's  idea  and  his  willingness 
to  follow  up  with  26  years  of  work  to  make 
It  happen,"  he  said.  "No  other  one  project 


has  as  much  potential  for  lowering  the  cost 
of  cotton  production. " 

In  accepting  the  plaque,  Coker,  a  former 
Council  president,  described  himself  as 
"overwhelmed  by  gratitude." 

He  said  the  Council  had  given  "full  un- 
qualified, and  enthusiastic "  support  to  the 
effort.  "More  cooperation  has  come  from 
many  people— not  the  least  of  which  are 
producers, "  Coker  stated.  He  also  singled 
out  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  the  Council's  technical 
services  director  who  retired  last  year,  for 
his  extended  work  In  behalf  of  the  eradica- 
tion program. 


HALLMARK'S  75TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  note  an 
event  next  week,  on  January  10,  that 
is  an  important  one  for  Kansas  City 
and  that  I  think  says  something  about 
who  we  are  and  what  we  are  as  a 
people. 

Next  Thursday  marks  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Hallmark 
Cards,  Inc.  While  that  may  seem  unre- 
markable in  the  rush  of  today's  events, 
in  fact  the  story  of  Hallmark  and  its 
founding  by  Joyce  C.  Hall  and  his 
brother.  RoUie  B.  Hall,  is  remarkable. 
It  is  an  etent  worth  noting  because  it 
is  a  tribute  to  those  values  that  built 
not  only  the  Hallmark  corporation  but 
our  Nation. 

It  was  75  years  ago  that  an  18-year- 
old  man  arrived  in  Kansas  City  with  a 
shoetMJX  full  of  postcards  and  an  idea. 
Joyce  Hall,  even  at  the  age  of  18,  was 
already  a  man  because  circumstance 
and  poverty  had  forced  him  to  be.  He 
did  not  take  poverty  as  a  personal 
insult  or  even  as  a  burden.  Instead,  he 
viewed  it  as  a  spur  to  move  ahead  and 
to  better  his  situation  and  himself. 

Years  later,  Joyce  Hall  wrote:  "I 
never  could  sit  around  waiting  for 
things  to  happen;  it's  more  fun 
making  them  happen." 

That  brief  comment  sums  up  how 
Hallmark  was  built  through  years  of 
painstaking  labor,  through  initiative 
and  hard  work,  through  Intelligence 
and  foresight,  and  through  an  obses- 
sion with  quality. 

What  began  with  a  shoebox  and  an 
Idea  now  is  an  international  corpora- 
tion with  operations  In  15  States  and 
sales  worldwide.  Today.  Hallmark  sells 
12  million  greeting  cards  and  related 
items  every  day  of  the  year.  That  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  truth  In  Hall- 
mark's slogan.  "When  you  care 
enough  to  send  the  very  best." 

The  theme  for  Hallmark's  75th  annl- 
versary- "Commitment  to  Excel- 
lence"—celebrates  the  values  that 
Joyce  Hall  Instilled  in  his  company 
from  its  founding.  They  are  values 
that  still  propel  Hallmark  under  the 
leadership  of  his  son.  Donald  J.  Hall. 

Hallmark  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
75  years  of  business  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, for  enriching  the  communi- 
ties in  which  it  lives  and  for  its  endur- 
ing commitment  to  excellence  in  ev- 


erything   that    bears    the    Hallmark 
name. 

I  congratulate  Hallmark.  Its  found- 
ers. Its  present  leaders,  and  Its  thou- 
sands of  employees  for  75  years  of 
achievement  that  stand  as  a  testament 
to  all  that  Is  good  In  the  American 
dream  and  all  that  is  vital  to  America's 
future. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK  FLOYD 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11.  1985,  a  retirement  ceremo- 
ny will  be  held  honoring  Jack  Floyd, 
executive  director  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Sarasota,  FL.  who  Is  retir- 
ing after  26  years  of  dedicated  service. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
and  congratulate  Jack  on  a  job  well 
done. 

Jack,  who  Is  greatly  respected 
throughout  the  entire  Sarasota  area, 
has  devoted  countless  hours  to  help 
make  his  community  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work.  He  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  cost-effective  health  care  serv- 
ices and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  from 
198  beds  to  a  788-t>ed  medical  center. 
He  has  received  the  Florida  Hospital 
Research  Foundation  Award  of  Merit 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  in  his 
profession. 

Jack  has  also  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  numerous  charitable  organi- 
zations. These  include  the  United 
Way,  the  Sarasota  Welfare  Home,  and 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Somehow,  Jack  has  also  found  the 
time  to  become  actively  involved  In 
many  professional  organisations. 
Among  these  are  the  Florida  Hospital 
Association,  the  Florida  chapter  of  the 
Hospital  Finance  Management  Asso- 
ciation, the  West  Central  Florida  Hos- 
pital Council,  and  the  Florida  Hospital 
Research  and  Education  Foundation. 

Jack  Floyd  has  been  a  driving  force 
in  the  community  for  many  years.  His 
contributions  have  been  many,  and 
I'm  sure  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
colleagues  at  the  Memorial  Hospital. 
His  dedication  and  involvement  in  the 
community  is  a  model  for  all  to  follow. 

I  congratulate  Jack  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion,  and  wish  him  and  his 
wife.  Doris,  and  their  three  children, 
all  the  best  in  their  future  endeavors. 


NOW  WE  KNOW:  NUCLEAR 
WINTER  IS  A  CLEAR  POSSIBIL- 
ITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1983,  the  Defense  Department  asked 
the  National  Research  Council,  which 
is  run  by  the  National  Acadepiy  of  Sci- 
ence, to  make  a  study  of  the  possible 
"nuclear  winter"  consequences  of  nu- 
clear war.  On  December  11,  1984,  the 
Council  released  that  study.  The  study 
foujid  "a  clear  possibility"  that  a 
major    nuclear    war    would    generate 
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enough  smoke  and  dust  to  blot  out  the 
Sun  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
cause  a  severe  drop  in  temperature. 

The  Defense  Department  deserves 
commendation  for  calling  for  this 
study.  The  results  of  this  study  pro- 
vide no  certainty/ But  they  do  raise 
the  definite  prospect  that  in  addition 
to  the  terrible  devastation  that  would 
surely  befall  the  combatants  in  a  nr.- 
clear  \faivJHOSt  of  the  human  beings 
on  Eart>»  might  suffer  an  unprecedent- 
ed catastrophe.  Through  the  combina- 
tion of  bone-chilling  tempe^tures. 
weeks  of  darkness,  radiation,  disease 
and  starvation.  1i  major  nuclear  war 
might  all  but  extinguish  life  on  Earth. 

The  big  fact  that  emerged  from  this 
study  was  the  immense  uncertainty. 
The  Council  could  not  tell  us  that  a 
nuclear  winter  will  certainly  follow  a 
nuclear  war.  or  will  not.  They  simply 
do  not  know.  What  are  the  odds?  They 
cannot  tell  us.  They  can  tell  us  that 
nuclear  winter  is  "a  clear  possibility." 
The  Council  recommended  'a  major 
research  effort"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  narrow  the  uncertainties. 

Mr.  President,  this  finding  by  the 
Nation's  most  respected  scientific  ex- 
perts in  a  report  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  add 
greater  urgency  than  ever  to  our  arms 
control  and  peace  efforts.  For  the  first 
time,  it  now  appears  possible  that  a 
major  waKinvolving  the  superpowers 


German  defense  workers  in  a  single  air 
raid  with  conventional  weapons.  How 
tempting  to  carry  out  the  standby  nu- 
clear war  scenario  of  a  few  years  ago 
and  hit  Leningrad  with  more  than  40 
nuclear  warheads  and  Moscow  with 
more  than  100,  with  a  comparable  allo- 
cation to  other  Soviet  cities.  Such  a 
strike— in  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
hours— could  totally  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union.  Oh,  yes.  there  would  be 
retaliation;  but  there  would  very  likely 
be  vast  nuclear  retaliation  against  the 
United  States  in  any  event  once  we 
fired  the  first  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  defense  of  NATO. 

Conceivably,  we  can  design  nuclear 
weapons  that  would  not  trigger  a  nu- 
clear winter.  But  without  inconceiv- 
able restraints  on  both  sides,  after  a 
nuclear  war  started,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly confine  it  to  any  finite  nuclear 
megatoiuiage.  Think  of  it.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  sitting  on  thousands  of  nuclear 
warheads.  Elach  has  what  the  Defense 
Department's  commissioned  study 
shows  has  the  'clear  possibility"  of  ig- 
niting a  nuclear  winter  that  could  de- 
stroy most— maybe  all— of  mankind. 
As  our  top  leaders  have  said  over  and 
over  again,  we  should  not  engage  in 
any  military  action  unless  we  intend  to 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  win.  We  must 
win.  It  sounds  so  logical  until  we  rec- 
ognize that  what  it  takes  to  win  may 


the  fate  of  nazism  and  that  reminds  us 
today    that    even    ideological    antago 
nists  can  find  unity  in  a  higher  cause 
Combat  veterans  of  World  War  U  rep 
resenting     the     United     States,     the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  their  allies,  might  par 
ticipate  in  the  commemoration  cere 
monies,  as  well  as  active-duty  military 
personnel  and  civilian  officials.  I  have, 
therefore,  composed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  suggesting  that  he  ap- 
proach President  Chemenko  on  this 
subject,    perhaps    through    Secretary 
Shultz  when  he  meets  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Gromyko  In  Geneva  ne*t  week. 

The  letter  clearly  states  that  the 
proposal  makes  no  pretensions  to  rec- 
oncile fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Rather,  it  Is  submitted  with 
the  belief  that  contacts  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples  that 
remind  us  of  our  common  humanity 
can  only  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
are  worth  pursuing  in  that  spirit.  Fi- 
nally, the  letter  suggests  that  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Chemenko  might 
care  to  link  such  commemoration  cere- 
monies with  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing another  historic  event  that,  by  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  also  took 
place  on  April  25.  1945— namely,  the 
initial  convening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  letter  printed  In  the 


could  lead  tb-the  end  of  mankind  on    very  possibly  bring  on  a  nuclear  winter    Record  at  this  time  and  I  Invite  those 


Elarth.  It  has  been  obvious  for  a  long 
time  that  any  war  involving  superpow- 
ers would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a 
nuclear  response  from  the  losing  side. 
Indeed,  leaders  of  this  country  have 
actually  declared  that  we  will  not  re- 
nounce first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  that  very  reason.  The  first  use  of 
such  weapons  could  be  at  a  very  low 
level,  a  level  that  would  not  threaten 
nuclear  winter.  But,  In  all  likelihood, 
the  response  to  such  first  use  would  be 
a  rapid  escalation  of  nuclear  attacks, 
perhaps  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
threat  of  nuclear  winter  could  per- 
suade both  of  the  major  nuclear  coun- 
tries to  redesign  their  nuclear  weapons 
drastically. 

The  nuclear  winter  threat  will  put  a 
premium  on  weapons  that  can  be  de- 
livered with  pinpoint  precision  and  low 
kllotonnage  exactly  on  target.  Because 
nuclear  winter  is  a  phenomenon  of 
burning  cities'  targets  outside  of  cities, 
missile  sites,  submarine  pens,  on- 
ground  bomber  concentrations  will  be 
selected  targets.  But  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves: such  a  war  would  be  so  terrible, 
the  stakes  so  immense,  that  military 
targets  in  or  near  cities  would  not  be 
immune.  Indeed,  in  both  superpowers, 
and  especially  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  military  targets  are  near  large 
population  centers. 

In  World  War  II,  the  most  devastat- 
ing blow  to  Nazi  Germany  was  the  in- 
tense fire  bombing  of  Hamburg,  with 
the    loss    of    tens    of    thousands    of 


that  would  destroy  most  or  all  of  the 
people  who  live  on  this  Earth,  includ- 
ing our  own  countrymen.  Some  victo- 
ry. 


PROPOSAL  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.  JOINTLY 
COMMEMORATE  THE  40TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  LINKUP 
OF  THEIR  ARMED  FORCES 
WHICH  SEALED  THE  DEFEAT 
OF  NAZI  GERMANY  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  are  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II  who  served  in  Europe  during  the 
multlpronged  offensive  from  the 
south,  the  east,  and  the  west,  that  fi- 
nally crushed  fascism  in  Italy  and  the 
awful  Nazi  regime  in  Germany.  Memo- 
ries of  that  period  are  sharply  etched 
in  my  memory.  Among  them  is  an 
event,  or  rapid  series  of  events,  whose 
40th  anniversary  will  take  place  this 
spring.  I  am  referring  to  the  historic 
linkup  of  American  and  Soviet  forces 
on  April  25,  1945.  near  the  Elbe  River 
In  what  Is  now  East  German,  as  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  announced: 
"The  enemy  has  been  cut  In  two." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  superpowers 
are  seeking  ways  to  reduce  tensions 
that  have  set  the  world  on  edge,  it 
would  be  fitting  to  commemorate 
jointly  the  historic  linkup  that  sealed 


of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
signing  it  to  contact  me  directly,  since 
It  Is  Important  that  the  letter  be  dis- 
patched no  later  than  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  January  2,  1985. 
The  PRESiDEirr, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESiDEirr:  April  25.  1945.  will 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  events  of  World  War  Two 
that  holds  special  significance  at  this  point 
in  our  history.  At  11:30  a.m.  on  April  25, 
1945.  a  patrol  from  G  Company.  273rd  Regi- 
ment. 69th  Infantry  Division.  1st  U.S.  Army, 
spotted  a  Russian  soldier  on  horseback  in 
the  farming  village  of  Leckwitz,  aoout  two 
miles  from  the  Elbe  River  in  what  la  now 
East  Germany.  The  long-awaited  linkup  of 
two  armed  forces  which  hadlKhited  to  crush 
the  Nazi  military  machine  had  occurred. 
Word  passed  quickly  up  the  two  chains  of 
command.  Other  contacts  between  advance 
units  followed.  By  afternoon,  American  and 
Russian  soldiers  were  cheering  and  embrac- 
ing each  other  up  and  down  the  line.  The 
following  afternoon  the  linkup  was  formal- 
ized when  Major  General  Emil  P.  Rein- 
hardt.  commander  of  our  69th  Infantry,  met 
Major  General  Vladimir  Rusakov.  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  58th  Guards  Infan- 
try Division,  across  the  Elbe  from  Torgau. 
According  to  one  historian,  "the  order  of 
the  day  included  camaraderie,  photographs, 
newsreel  cameras,  a  hastily  assembled  feast 
with  a  main  dish  of  fried  eggs,  dancing  in 
the  streete.  and  toast  after  toast  after 
toast. " 


During  the  forty  years  since  American 
and  Russian  soldiers  celebrated  their 
common  victory,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have 
established  themselves  as  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth,  and  as  archrivals  who  hold 
the  fate  of  all  earth's  peoples  in  their 
hands.  At  a  time  when  the  superpowers  are 
seeking  ways  to  reduce  tensions  that  have 
set  the  world  on  edge,  we  believe  it  would  be 
fitting  to  commemorate  the  historic  linkup 
that  sealed  the  fate  of  Nazism,  invoking  the 
spirit  of  Harry  Truman,  when  he  announced 
to  the  American  people: 

"The  Anglo-American  armies  under  the 
command  of  General  Eisenhower  have  met 
the  Soviet  forces  where  they  intended  to 
meet— in  the  heart  of  Nazi  Germany.  The 
enemy  has  been  cut  in  two  .  .  .  Nations 
which  can  plan  and  fight  together  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  of 
distance  and  of  language  and  of  communica- 
tions as  we  have  overcome,  can  live  together 
and  can  work  together  in  the  common  labor 
of  the  organization  of  the  world  for  peace." 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  But  we  believe,  as  we 
know  you  do  also,  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Soviet  people  do  not  want  war.  and 
that  contacts  between  the  two  peoples  that 
remind  us  of  our  common  humanity  can 
only  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Joint  com- 
memoration of  April  25,  1945,  will  help 
make  us  aware  that  even  Ideological  antago- 
nists can  find  unity  in  a  higher  cause. 

Permit  us  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  you 
contact  President  Chemenko  and  propose 
that  ceremonies  be  jointly  arranged  to  com- 
memorate the  40th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet linkup  at  the  Elbe.  Perhaps  the  mes- 
sage could  be  transmitted  by  secretary  of 
State  Shultz  during  his  meeting  in  Geneva 
next  week  with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko. 
The  commemorative  ceremonies  might  be 
attended  by  veterans  of  the  participating 
units  and  by  active  duty  forces  of  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  and  their  allies.  Ranking  civil- 
ian officials  might  also  participate. 

Joint  commemoration  of  April  25,  1945, 
will  not  reconcile  U.S. -Soviet  differences,  by 
any  means.  Neither  will  any  other  single  ini- 
tiative. But  we  believe  that  the  sentiments 
awakened  by  a  joint  commemoration  of 
April  25,  1945,  can  only  serve  as  a  positive 
force,  a  source  of  inspiration  perhaps,  for 
reducing  tensions  in  our  troubled  world. 

Should  you  choose  linking  those  com- 
memorative activities  with  other  activities 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
convening  of  the  United  Nations  In  San 
Francisco,  which,  by  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, also  occurred  on  April  25,  1945,  you 
would,  of  course,  enjoy  our  wholehearted 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Spark  Matsunaga, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  One  final  foot- 
note, Mr.  President.  After  I  had  draft- 
ed my  letter  to  President  Reagan,  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  my 
thoughts  evidently  were  on  the  same 
wavelength  with  those  of  the  distin- 
guished columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  James  Reston.  Yesterday's 
New  York  Times  carried  a  column  by 
Mr.  Reston  under  the  headline  "Dates 
to  Remember."  Although  it  did  not 
mention  April  25  specifically,  the 
column  called  attention  to  the  ap- 
proaching 40th  anniversaries  of  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations,  and  It 


proposed  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Uhlon  "set  aside  a  few  days 
In  1985  to  celebrate  together  the  days 
when  they  did  something  In  common." 
The  column  Is  a  blend  of  that  human- 
ity and  wisdom  which  has  earned  Mr. 
Reston  a  special,  honored  place  in  con- 
temporary affairs,  and  In  American 
history  in  my  view,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time,  so  that  those  who 
missed  It  might  profit  from  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dates  to  Remember 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washimgtoh.— Nineteen  eighty-five  marks 
the  40th  anniversary  of  two  Important  dates 
in  the  history  of  U.S.  Soviet  relations:  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  Nations'  long,  tor- 
mented search  for  peace. 

It  would  be  Interesting  if  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  set  aside  a  few 
days  in  1985  to  celebrate  together  the  days 
when  they  did  something  in  common.  For 
they  have  disagreed  for  so  long  now  about 
everything  that  they  can't  quite  believe 
they  can  agree  on  anything. 

This  is  the  psychological  cancer  that  is 
growing  in  the  world:  a  general  acceptance 
of  pessimism  and  even  cynicism  about 
whether  these  two  clumsy  nuclear  giants 
will  ever  really  work  together,  even  margin- 
ally, for  a  safer  world. 

It's  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  and  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister,  Andrei  Gromyko.  meeting  in 
Geneva  next  week,  will  make  much  progress 
on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  on  earth 
let  alone  in  outer  space. 

This  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  tangle,  the 
end  result  and  not  the  cause  of  40  years  of 
distrust.  But  if  they  start  at  the  beginning, 
the  two  might  at  least  be  able  to  agree  on 
the  [>ossibility  of  compromise,  if  not  peace, 
and  use  1985  to  recall  their  common  sacrific- 
es and  hopes. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  World  War  II  will  be  cele- 
brated. The  question  is  whether  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  will  celebrate  it  together  in 
remembrance  of  their  cooperation  or  cele- 
brate it  separately,  each  taking  credit  for 
their  common  victory  and  adding  to  their 
present  disunity. 

It  all  depends  on  how  the  thing  is  done 
and  who's  invited  to  the  ceremony.  It  could 
be  a  vengeful  remembrance  of  victory  over 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  militarists,  or  a 
reminder  of  the  fantastic  revival  of  Germa- 
ny and  Japan  and  their  reconciliation  with 
the  peaceful  family  of  nations. 

The  chances  are  that  less  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  June  26,  1945.  If  so,  this  would  be  a 
misjudgment  of  history,  for  if  the  U.N.  has 
"failed"  as  many  people  suppose,  the  fault 
lies  with  its  member  nations— particularly 
with  Its  five  principal  "veto  powers"— and 
not  with  the  principles  of  its  Charter. 

The  tragedy  of  these  40  years  is  simply 
that  the  nations  have  not  been  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  they  signed  in 
San  Francisco.  Maybe  the  Charter  expected 
too  much,  but  the  signatories  committed 
themselves  in  a  solemn  treaty  to  do  certain 
things  that  are  worth  remembering: 


"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors 

"To  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  ..." 

All  this,  of  course,  has  been  violated,  like 
the  vows  of  a  marriage,  and  after  40  years  of 
violation,  the  principles  are  even  being 
mocked  by  "realists"  as  the  illusions  of 
"dreamers."  But  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
dreaming,  with  a  gun  on  the  night  table, 
and  keeping  alive  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
better  days. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  danger  at  the 
beginning  of  1985  is  the  growing  conviction 
that  reconciliation  among  the  nations,  the 
races  and  the  diverse  political,  economic  and 
religious  ideologies  is  unattainable  and 
mayt>e  even  Impossible. 

History  in  our  own  time  and  In  centuries 
past  does  not  support  an  assumption  of  end- 
less conflict.  The  French  and  the  Germans 
have  composed  their  ancient  enmities.  We 
have  forgotten  to  "Remember  Pearl 
Harbor"  as  President  Roosevelt  advised  us 
to  do. 

The  religious  wars  went  on  for  centuries 
on  the  contested  theory  that  there  was  only 
one  road  to  eternal  life,  but  even  these  con- 
flicts were  finally  composed  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  finally  led  to  compromise  and 
the  spirit  of  toleration. 

At  the  turn  of  the  New  Year,  the  United 
State»and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  a  way  at 
another  fork  in  the  road,  where,  as  Robert 
Frost  once  said,  the  road  taken  and  the  road 
not  taken  make  all  the  difference. 

Anniversaries  as  symbols  have  their  uses. 
Whoever  divided  time  into  years  seemed  to 
know  that  we  all  need  a  pause  for  reflection 
about  where  we've  been  and  where  we're 
going,  and  nobody  needs  such  a  pause  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year  more  than  the 
old  men  who  now  preside  over  the  Kremlin 
and  the  White  House. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  18.  in  Humboldt.  SD.  I  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  a  ceremony  In  the 
West  Central  School  before  Helen 
Marie  Sleverdlng.  a  notary  public.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  school  chil- 
dren and  other  Invited  guests.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  oath  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Madison  Daily  Lektler  com- 
menting on  the  ceremony  also  be  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  Is  an  eloquent  summary  of  my  rea- 
sons for  taking  my  oath  of  office 
before  my  fellow  South  Dakotans.  and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  editor  for  saying 
It  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  the  work 
of  this  99th  Congress.  1st  session,  the 
electoral  process  has  again  allowed  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  to  demon- 
strate their  choices  on  how  they  wish 
to  be  governed.  It  is  very  Important  to 
maintain  the  highest  c^egree  of  com- 
munication with  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Oath  or  OmcE— Hon.  Larry  Pressusi.  Dec. 

18.  1984 

(Oath  required  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
Law.  to  t>e  taken  by  U.S.  Senators  under 
Rule  II) 

I.  Larry  Pressler.  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same:  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter  so 
help  me  God. 

[From  the  Madison  <SD)  Dally  Leader,  Dec. 

19,  1984] 
Pressleb  Remembers  Roots 

We  attended  the  swearing-in  ceremony  for 
Sen.  Larry  Pressler  Tuesday  in  Humboldt, 
where  the  former  4-H'er  formally  t>egan  his 
second  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  would  t>e  easy  for  Sen.  Pressler  to 
forget  his  roots  on  a  farm  near  Humboldt 
and  in  the  Humtwldt  school  system.  He 
could  easily  spend  more  time  with  political 
bigwigs  and  at  embassy  parties  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  swearing-in  could  have  taken  place  in 
Sioux  Palls  in  a  more  glittering  spot  than 
the  West  Central  school  gym. 

But  that  gym.  small  as  it  is.  is  where  Pres- 
sler used  to  play  basketball,  and  the  fea- 
tured speaker  Tuesday  was  Glenn  Schrader. 
the  retired  county  agent  who  worked  with  4- 
H  clubs  when  Larry  took  a  prize-winning 
electric  motor  exhibit  to  Chicago  for  a  na- 
tional club  congress. 

Others  on  the  stage  included  his  mother, 
who  handled  correspondence  for  his  early 
campaigns,  and  his  former  English  teacher, 
who  read  congratulatory  letters  from  Pres. 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Sen.  Jim  Abdnor. 

With  the  limited  number  of  chairs  in  the 
gym  set  aside  for  bigger  folks,  grade  school 
kids  sat  on  the  floor  and  watched  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony,  performed  by  a  local 
notary  public,  a  woman  who  works  in  the 
Humboldt  bank. 

We  think  the  event  couldn't  help  but 
make  an  impression  on  the  youngsters  .  .  . 
to  see  close  up  a  local  farm  t>oy  who  went  on 
to  become  student  lx>dy  president  at  USD.  a 
Rhodes  scholar  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School. 

It  is  said  that  America  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  any  youngster  can  grow  up  to 
l)ecome  president. 

Admittedly,  the  chance  of  that  happening 
is  remote,  but  the  youngsters  at  Humboldt 
know  for  sure  that  they  have  a  chance  to  go 
on  from  West  Central,  acquire  an  excellent 
education  and  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  their  state  and  nation,  whatever 
their  chosen  field. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PROCLA- 
MATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
DAY  AND  WEEK  AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  of  last  year.  President 
Reagan  issued  a  proclamation  which 
made  December  10,  1984,  Human 
Rights  Day,  the  week  of  December  10, 
Human  Rights  Week,  and  December 
15,  1984,  Bill  of  Rights  Day. 


In  this  proclamation.  President 
Reagan  presented  several  points  im- 
portant to  our  consideration  6l  the 
Genocide  Convention.  He  reminded  us 
that  our  Bill  of  Rights  made  us  the 
first  Nation  to  establish  rights  based 
upon  the  principle  that  certain  rights 
are  inherently  given  to  every  member 
of  humanity.  The  President  noted 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  advance 
basic  rights.  He  urged  us  not  to  forget 
those  whose  rights  have  been  denied. 

President  Reagan's  words  remind  us 
why  the  United  States  worked  so  ear- 
nestly in  creating  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. We  have  been  a  human  rights 
leader.  But  his  words  remind  us  how 
we  fail  to  be  consistent  with  our  proud 
heritage  as  long  as  we  do  not  ratify 
this  important  treaty.  As  we  continue 
to  neglect  ratification,  we  go  from  first 
place  in  earlier  urging  for  the  treaty, 
toward  last  place  in  making  our  formal 
proclamation  against  genocide.  We  go 
from  speaking  out,  to  silence.  We  ne- 
glect to  speak  out  for  those  who 
cannot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Reagan's  procla- 
mation to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Proclamation  5287  or  Dccxmbkr  10.  1984— 

Bill  or  Rights  Day.  Humam  Rights  Day 

AND  Week.  1984 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  o^ 

America) 

A  Proclamatioh 

On  December  15,  1791,  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers celebrated  the  ratification  of  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— a  Bill  oi  Rights  that  has 
helped  guarantee  the  freedoms  that  all 
Americans  cherish. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, our  Fodnding  Fathers  established  a 
written  Constitution  with  enumerated 
rights  based  on  the  principle  that  the  rights 
to  life  and  liberty  come  not  from  the  prerog- 
ative of  government,  but  inhere  in  each 
person  as  a  fundamental  human  heritage. 
Americans  t>elleve  that  all  persons  are  equal 
in  their  possession  of  these  unalienable 
rights  and  are  entitled  to  respect  because  of 
the  immense  dignity  and  value  of  each 
human  being.  With  these  great  principles  In 
mind,  the  Founding  Fathers  designed  a 
system  of  government  limited  In  its  powers, 
based  upon  Just  laws,  and  resting  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

When  Americans  first  proclaimed  this 
noble  experiment  in  self-govemment  and 
human  liberty.  It  seemed  to  some  to  be  a 
Utopian,  unrealistic  Ideal.  Today,  virtually 
every  nation  in  the  world  has  adopted  a 
written  constitution  expressing  in  varying 
degrees  fundamental  human  rights.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  rati- 
fication of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  on  December 
10.  1948.  the  United  Nations  adopted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  af- 
firming an  international  consensus  on 
behalf  of  the  human  rights  and  Individual 
lit>ertles  that  we  value  so  highly. 

Thlrty-slx  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  this  consensus  is 


often  recognized  more  on  paper  than  in 
practice.  Throughout  the  world,  many  gov- 
ernments nominally  adhere  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  while  sup- 
pressing free  elections.  Independent  trade 
unions,  due  process  of  law.  and  freedom  of 
religion  and  of  the  press. 

The  United  States  recognizes  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  advance  the  claims  of  the  op- 
pressed: to  reaffirm  the  rights  to  life  and 
liberty  as  fundamental  rights  upon  which 
all  others  are  based:  and  to  safeguard  the 
rights  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
and  religion.  As  we  are  free,  we  must  speak 
up  for  those  who  are  not. 

As  Americans,  we  strongly  object  to  and 
seek  to  end  such  affronts  to  the  human  con- 
science as  the  Incarceration  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  men  and  women  who  try  to  speak 
out  freely  or  who  seek  to  exercise  the  basic 
right  to  emigrate:  the  harsh  treatment  ac- 
corded one  of  the  great  humanitarians  of 
our  time.  Andrei  Sakharov:  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  and  self-determination 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  states:  the 
failure  of  the  Polish  authorities  to  establish 
an  effective  dialogue  with  the  free  trade 
union  movement  in  that  country:  the  mani- 
fest injustices  of  the  apartheid  system  of 
racial  discrimination  In  South  Africa:  the 
persecution  of  the  Baha'l  religious  minority 
In  Iran:  the  lack  of  progress  toward  demo- 
cratic government  In  Chile  and  Paraguay: 
the  campaign  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  In  Nicaragua;  the  suppression  of 
freedom  In  Cuba  and  Vietnam:  the  brutal 
war  waged  by  Soviet  troops  against  the 
people  of  Afghanistan:  and  the  continuing 
Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea. 

The  American  people  recognize  that  It  is 
the  denial  of  human  rights,  not  their  advo- 
cacy, that  is  the  source  of  world  tension.  We 
recall  the  sacrifices  that  generations  of 
Americans  have  made  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect liberty  around  the  world.  In  this  centu- 
ry alone,  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  laid  down  their  lives  on  distant  battle- 
fields to  uphold  the  cause  of  hiunan  rights. 
We  honor  and  cherish  them  all.  Today,  it  is 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence that  we  remember  the  great  gift  of 
freedom  that  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

As  we  give  si>eclal  thought  to  the  blessings 
that  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people,  let  us  not 
forget  the  victims  of  human  rights  abuses 
around  the  world. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1984,  as 
Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1984, 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  olwerve  the  week  beginning  Decem- 
ber 10,  1984,  as  Human  Rights  Week. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  10th  day  of  Dec.,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
ninth. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


THIRD  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURMENT-PM  1 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  11.  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  November 
29,  1984,  during  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers;  which,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  was 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  EMergy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  14  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for  1985  totaling  $5,266,251,741 
and  three  revised  deferrals  now  total- 
ing $6,114,100,232.  The  deferrals  affect 
International  Security  Assistance,  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  EInergy,  Inte- 
rior and  Labor,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  In  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagam. 
The    White   House.    November   29, 
1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-l.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  comula- 
tive  report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  for 
November  1,  1984;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Budget,  Armed 
Services,  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Judiciary.  For- 
eign Relations.  Finance.  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  and  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-2.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "V£.  Sweetener/ 
Sugar  Issues  and  Concerns";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3.  A  communication  from  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  certain  transfers  of  appro- 
priated funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-4.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
convert  the  administrative  and  Installation 
support  activity  at  the  Army  Aviation  Sys- 
tems Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  to  perform- 
ance under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EX:;-5.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
convert  the  Directorate  of  Biigineerlng  and 
Housing.  Fort  Belvoir.  Va.  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-€.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to  con- 
vert the  food  services  function  at  Pacific 
Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Magu,  Calif,  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-7.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to  con- 
vert the  audiovisual  services  function  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Aimapolis,  Md.  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-4.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Research  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  use  of  CB's  by  intercity  bus  drivers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-9.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  current  State-level  stocks,  supply, 
and  price  statistics  for  No.  2  distillate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-10.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  Information 
by  the  NRC  for  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-11.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
traoismlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurances  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, April-June  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-12.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  payment  of  a 
predeparture  transfer  allowance  to  employ- 
ees transferring  to  a  foreign  area  from  U.S. 
territories  or  possessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-13.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  D.C.  contracts  with  former  D.C. 
officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-14.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director/ Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Latwr  Relations  Authority  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Authority's  1983  gov- 
ernment in  the  sunshine  report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


EC-15.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-16.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  Board:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-17.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
•GAO's  Third  Biennial  Report  on  the 
Transfer  of  Excess  and  Surplus  Federal  Per- 
sonal Property  to  Nonfederal  Organiza- 
tions"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 18.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  for 
1983-84;  to  the  Committee  on  Latwr  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-19.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Senate  from  April  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

EC-20.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
AID  allocation  levels  by  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-21.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision 
to  convert  the  Provost  Marshal  Support 
Services  at  Headquarters,  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, Fort  Riley,  Kanii.'is  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-22.  A  communication  from  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-23.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EX:-24.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  proper- 
ties to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-25.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  quarterly 
report  on  HUD-owned  Multifamlly  Project 
Negotiated  Sales:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-26.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission transmitting  the  1983  annual  report 
of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpo- 
ration: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-27.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation transmitting,  a  substitute  letter  of 
transmittal  for  a  report  previously  submit- 
ted: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-28.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  negotiated  contracts 
for  the  quarter  ende<I  September  30,  1984; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-29.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  COMSAT  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  21st  annual  report  of  COMSAT;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-30.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reser%e  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-31.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administration  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
certificates  of  ascertainment  of  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  chosen  in  each  of  the  States 
on  November  6.  1984.  and  received  from  the 
Executives  of  the  various  States:  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILl;S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  IX)LE; 
S.  1.  A  bill  requiring  reductions  in  outlays 
for  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977. 
with  instructions  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  have  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  t>e  discharged. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal  laws 
to  prohibit  mandatory  retirement,  eliminate 
barriers  to  the  employment  of  older  work- 
ers, and  provide  incentives  for  part-time  and 
full-time  employment  of  such  workers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Glznn)): 
S.  3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  combined 
earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during  the 
period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  ensure  that  each  spouse  will  have  -social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD:  (for  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
hiir   ;lf,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)): 
S.  4.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and  co- 
ordination in  the  provision  of  childcare  serv- 
ices for  children  living  in  homes  with  work- 
ing parents,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BYRD:  (for  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Melcher)): 
S.  5.  A  bill  to  require  the  executive  branch 
to  enforce  applicable  equal  em.ployment  op- 
portunity laws  and  directives  so  as  to  pro- 
mote pay  equity  by  eliminating  wage-setting 
practices  which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race,  ethnicity,  age  or  disability  and 
result  in  discriminatory  wage  differentials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  6.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  make  certain  improvements  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Matsu 
NAGA,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
METZENBAim.  and  Mr.  Oood)): 
S.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Medicaid  cov- 
erage   for    certain     low-income    pregnant 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston  (for 

himself.   Mr.   Simpson.    Mr.   Matsu- 

NAGA,  Mr.  STArroRD.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 

Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 

Glenn.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatmeld,  Mrs. 

Kassebadm.      Mr.      Kennedy,      Mr. 

Leahy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matmias,  Mr. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Pres- 

SLER.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 

Sasser.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Byro,  and 

Mr.  Kerry)): 

S.  8.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 

the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  guaranty  of  qualified 
adjustable  rate  mortgages  and  to  increase 
the  maximum  amounts  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration loan  guaranties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  provide  for  the  increased  responsive- 
ness and  accountability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  Congress  and  citizens,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    Heflin,    Mr. 
HoLLiNCS.    Mr.    Levin,    Mr.    Riegle. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Simpson,   Mr.    Quayle,    Mr.    Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER.   Mr.   DixoN,   and  Mr. 
Mathias): 
S.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.   12.  A  bill  to  protect  communications 
among  Americans  from  Interception  by  for- 
eign governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.   13.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rockland 
County;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental     Response.     Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MO'VNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  15.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
ability  of  States  to  provide  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, education,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
level  of  State  and  local  enforcement  of 
State  laws  relating  to  production,  illegal 
possession,  and  transfer  of  controlled  sub- 
stances: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  16.  A  bill  entitled  the  'National  Nuclear 
Power  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1985:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independent 
agency,  governed  by  a  bipartisan  board,  to 
administer  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act,  and  the  medicare  program  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.   Kennedy.  Mr.  Matsdnaga.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
and  Mr.  Sarbanbs): 
S.   18.  A  bill  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
conditional  ceiling  on  Federal  matching  for 
foster  care  and  the  temporary  provision  au- 
thorizing Federal  matching  for  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  for  certain  children 
voluntarily   placed  on  foster  care:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  grants 
to  States  for  programs  to  assist  pregnant 
teenagers  and  teenage  mothers  who  might 
otherwise  become  long-term  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans): 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  two-year 
budget  process,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
with  instructions  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committee  has  thirty  days 
of  continuous  session  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  21.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  consolidate  all 
functions  relating  to  international  trade  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  order  to  recognize,  strength- 
en, and  further  the  objectives  of  the  first 
amendment  in  relationship  to  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasting  and  television  broad- 
casting stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MO'XT^IHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  workers  and  firms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bauctus,    Mr.    DeConcini,    and    Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  recharge  areas  overlying  sole  source 
undergound  water  supplies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  to  make  permanent  the  de- 
crease in  the  holding  period  required  for 
long   term  capital   gain   treatment;   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  26.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  incentive  special 
pay  to  Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
providers  who  obtain  an  advanced  academic 


degree    relating    to    public    health:    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.   Bumpers.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Leahy.    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    and    Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion,   rehabilitation,    and    improvement    of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lando.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   28.   A   bill   to  amend   title  38.   United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  the  positions  of 
Chief  Medical  Director.  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal  Director,  and  Associate  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcihi): 
S.  29.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  Id  and  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  eliminate,  and  es- 
tablish an  alternative  to,  the  exclusionary 
rule  in  Federal  criminal  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  provide  a  limitation  on  dis- 
charge of  raw  sewage  by  New  York  City:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  31.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  surplus  government-owned  com- 
modities to  make  disaster  payments  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice:  to  the  Coinmittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By   Mrs.   KASSEBAUM   (for   himself 

Mr.   Grassley,  Mr.   Biden  and  Mr. 

Baucus): 

S.   32.   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  one-year. 

across-the-board  freeze  on  Federal  spending; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Long): 
S.  33!  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Reduction  of  the  Federal  Deficit: 
to  thrC  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  committee  have  thirty  days  of  contin- 
uous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  34.  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric  or 
psychological  examinations  required  under 
chapter  313  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  offenders  with  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  be  conducted  by  a  psychiatric 
nurse  practitioner  or  a  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagleton): 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  In  government  at 
all  levels,  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmen- 
tai  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  36.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
f(Tr  agricultural  vehicles  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  280F  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  limitation  on  cerUln  property  used  for 
personal  purposes):  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond): 


S.  37.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  rights  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  38.  A  bill  to  make  scholarships  available 
to  provide  psychologists  for  Indians:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
S.  39.  A  bill  to  establish  the  r>osltion  of  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations  in 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  and  in  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Rsources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  40.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  call- 
ing Federal  constitutional  conventions 
under  Article  V  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  41.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  be  appointed  in  the 
regular  grade  of  brigadier  general;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
S'ymms): 
S.  42.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  efficient  use 
of  barter  in  managing  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  stocks  of  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himseU, 
Mr.   Evans.   Mr.   Biden.   Mr.   Thur- 
mond,    Mr.     Armstrong,     and     Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.  43.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  item  of 
any  general  or  special  appropriation  bill  and 
any  bill  or  joint  resolution  making  supple- 
mental, deficiency,  or  continuing  appropria- 
tions that  is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  in  the  same  form  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  a  separate  bill  or  joint  resolution 
for  presentation   to  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  East.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Denton,    and    Mr. 
Trible): 
S.  44.  A  bill  ic  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Southeast  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Com- 
pact: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOLE   (for   Mr.   Symms   (for 
himself,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr.   Zorin- 
SKY,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Stevens)): 
S.  45.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  chapter  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  clarification 
of  limitations  on  controls  of  the  interstate 
movement  of  firearms,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  political  subdivisions 
which  implement  certain  gim  control  ordi- 
nances: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey): 
S.  46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
to    protect    the    lives    of    unborn    human 
beings:  read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton): 
S.  47.  A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary prayer  In  public  schools  and  to  promote 
the  separation   of  powers;   read  the  first 
time. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  48.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  guaranteed  tax-exempt  bene- 
fits to  each  individual  who  is  entitled  to  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  under  such  title  or 
who  Is  62  years  of  age  and  entitled  to  any 
other  benefit  under  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  McCLiniE  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Denton)): 
S.  49.  A  bill  to  protect  firearm  owners' 
constitutional    rights,    civil    liberties,    and 
rights  to  privacy:  read  the  first  time. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  50.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  mental  health  specialist  services  shall 
be  covered  under  part  B  of  medicare  and 
shall  be  a  required  service  under  medicaid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

CHAPEE.  Mr.  DtTRENBERCER.  Mr.  HlTM- 

phrey.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Moynihan. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Lau- 

tenberc,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 

S.  51.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 

Comprehensive    Environmental    Response. 

Compensation,   and   Liability   Act   of   1980. 

and  for  other  purposes^  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 

Environment  and  Public  Works.  Jointly. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

CHAPEE.  Mr.  DURENBERGESt.  Mr.  HlTM- 

PHREY.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.   Baucus.  and  Mr.   Lauten- 

BERG): 

S.  52.  A  bill  entitled   "The  Acid  Rain  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985":  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  54.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  annuity 
program  to  compensate  participants  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  which  terminated  before 
July  1.  1974.  for  nonforfeitable  pension  ben- 
efits which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  termi- 
nation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  MiniKowsKi): 

S.  55.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resource  Management  and  Devel- 
opment Fund  from  which  coastal  States  and 
territories  shall  receive  block  grants,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

S.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  Imputed.  Interest  and  Interest  accrual 
rules:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  57.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  graduated  re- 
duction of  the  budget  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Government:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4.  1977,  with  instructions  that  If  one 
Committee  reports,  the  other  Committee 
has  thirty  days  of  continuous  session  to 
report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Chapee.  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 

S.  58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  research  activi- 
ties, to  foster  university  research  and  scien- 
tific training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Electicm 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit  excessive  ex- 
penditures and  to  provide  for  more  timely 
and  complete  public  reporting  of  campaign 
gifts  and  spending;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  payments  under  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  plans  for  services 
of  mental  health  specialists  and  to  provide 
mental  health  benefits  and  services  under 
such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FXDRD: 

S.  61.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ujubica 
Warren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  62.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  E^mployment  Act  of  1967  to  exempt 
state  law  enforcement  officers  from  such 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  63.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  rendering  of 
in-flight  emergency  care  aboard  aircraft  by 
requiring  the  placement  of  emergency  first 
aid  medical  supplies  and  equipment  aboard 
aircraft  and  by  relieving  appropriate  per- 
sons of  liability  for  the  provision  and  use  of 
such  equipment  and  supplies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 

S.  64.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  uniform  policy  and  procedure  concern- 
ing patent  rights  in  inventions  developed 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himseli  and  Mr. 
Danforth  ): 

S.  65.  A  bill  to  improve  the  transfer  of 
technology  from  government  laboratories  to 
the  public  and  for  other  related  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER; 

S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  willful  or  malicious 
interference  with  communications;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  tobacco  which  has  been  grown  or 
processed  using  pesticides  and  other  chemi- 
cals whose  use  has  been  prohibited  in  this 
country  for  hetUth  reasons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor): 

S.  68.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  production  of  lethal 
binary  chemical  weapons;  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  achieving  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  ban  the  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons;  and  to 
express  the  further  sense  of  the  Congress 
encouraging  the  improvement  of  defenses 
against  the  effects  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  69.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  additional 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Symms, 
and  Mr.  Warner): 

S.  70.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  pro- 
gram under  which  parenteral  diacetylmor- 
phine  will  be  made  available  through  quali- 
fied pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  intractable 
pain  due  to  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.°71.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  imputed  interest  and  Interest  accrual 
rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  72.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  mental  health  counselor  services  shall 
be  covered  undjer  part  B  of  medicare  and 
shall  be  a  required  service  under  medicaid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  Include  American  Sa- 
moans  in  the  Native  American  Employment 
and  Training  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsdnaga): 

S.  74.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  services  of  a  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialist 
shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medicare 
and  shall  be  a  required  service  under  medic- 
aid; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  75.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  child  restraint  systems  used  in 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  76.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  services  of  a  psychiatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  a  psychiatric  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  77.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  services  of  a  gerontological  nurse 
practitioner  or  gerontological  clinical  nurse 
specialist  shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of 
medicare  and  shall  be  a  required  service 
under  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
clinical  social  worker  services  shall  be  cov- 
ered under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a 
required  service  under  medicaid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  79.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  student  en- 
rolled In  a  graduate  program  In  psychology 
shall  be  eligible  for  student  loans  under  the 
health  professions  student  loan  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  80.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor  ): 

S.  81.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  field  office  within  the 
State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  outpa- 
tient dental  services  and  treatment  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  to  any  war  vet- 
eran who  has  a  service-connected  disability 
of  50  per  centum  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  83.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  services 


furnished  by  a  clinical  social  worker  shall  be 
reimbursable    under    medicare    when    fur- 
nished by  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion to  a  member  of  that  organization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.    84.    A    biU    to    Incorporate   the   Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 
S.   85.   A   bin   to  amend   title   38.   United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  formula  for  the 
payment  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation (DIC)  to  the  surviving  spouses  of 
veterans  who  die  on  active  duty  or  from 
service-connected  disabUlty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     DOLE    (for     himself.     Mr. 
Gorton,  Mrs.  Kasskbaum,  Mr.  Hat- 
nELS,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Dantorth. 
Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr.     Hatch.     Mr 
Cohkn,    Mr.     Baucus.    Mr.     Mrrz 
■NBAinf,   Mr.   Domenici.   Mrs.   Haw 
KINS.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr 
Packwood.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Grass 
LEY,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr 
Cochran,  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Stevens 
Mr.     Specter,     Mr.     Abdnor.     Mr 
TliiBLE,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Murxowski, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  86.  A  bill   to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  87.  A  bin  to  specify  that  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  may  provide  the  serv- 
ices of  psychologists;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  88.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  restric- 
tions on  the  allowance  for  depreciation  and 
the  investment  credit  for  property  leased  by 
a  tax-exempt  entity  not  apply  to  certain  cor- 
rectional facilities  leased  by  State  and  1(X»l1 
governments. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  89.  A  biU  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT 
S.  90.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  F.  Malax- 
echevarria  and  his  wife  Myma  Arlyn  Malax- 
echevaiTia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  91.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  maintain  the  graveslte  of 
Samuel  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  at  such 
graveslte  in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  92.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Alde- 
coaotalora  and  his  wife  PUar  Aldecoaota- 
lora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  individual 
Income  tax  rates  not  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  94.  A  bill  regarding  limitations  on  bene- 
fits   under    police    and    firemen's    pension 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  95.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Laurelee 
Ruth  Jordan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.    96.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Rogelio 
Baldos  Valle  Tabaco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.   97.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   JulieU 
Rabara  Rasay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  98.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cirilo  Raagas 
Costa  and  Wilma  Raagas  Costa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  99.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ja 
Byun,  and  her  chndren,  Hye  Ja  Byun,  Hye 
Ryung  Byun,  and  Yung  Eun  Byun;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  100.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  101.  A  bin  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  certain  fresh  vegetables  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long): 
S.  102.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  maritime  construction  differential 
subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  promote  a 
strong  United  States  merchant  marine,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  103.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  MarceUno 
Valdez  and  Gloria  Valdez;  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.   Mr.   Pell.  Mr.  Stappord, 
Mr.    Zorinsky.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Quayle.    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr.    Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  BmcPERS.  Mr.  Hkcht.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias.   Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    East.    Mr. 
Badcus.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 
Garn): 
8.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  44.  Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor  piercing 
bullets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goldhom 
Cheng.     Cheng-Hwa     Lee     Cheng,     Shlh- 
Chuang    Cheng,    Shlh-Huang    Cheng,    and 
Shih-Kang  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amadeo 
Sembrano  Tlmbol,  his  wife  Hannah  Apia 
Sangkula  Timbol,  his  son  Abel  Sangkula 
Timbol,  and  his  daughter  Schlrallz  Tlmbol; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  107.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kelko  Ota; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  108.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mlcawla 
Agno  Rasay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  109.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Da  Ylng 
Huang  and  Shao  Lan  Huang,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  child  SI  Jing  Huang:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  110.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kam  Hon 
Wong  and  his  wife  Po  Kwan  Wong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  HI.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charlie  Tan 
Supnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  112.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  W. 
MUllng;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  113.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns  of  Sadae  Tamah 
shl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc!     „ . 

S.  114.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oayton  Tim- 
othy Boyle  and  Clayton  Louis  Boyle,  son 
and  father  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  US.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Judge  Louis 
LeBaron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  116.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Herbert  T. 
Matsuo.  Patrick  Wayne  Matsuo.  Susan  VU- 
larta.  and  the  estate  of  Arllne  L.  Matsuo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  117.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Commander 
Bernard  E.  Hartnett.  United  SUtes  Navy:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  118.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Wong  and  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong,  husband 
and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BtTMPERS): 

S.  119.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen.    Mr.    Symms.    Mr.    Sasser, 
Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mrs.    Hawkins.    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.  120.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  transitional  rule  for 
the  tax  treatment  of  certain  air  travel  bene- 
fits provided  to  employees  of  airlines:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  121.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  demonstration  grants  designed  to 
address  the  special  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents who  are  Indian,  Native  Hawaiian,  or 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders,  including 
American  Samoans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Riecle): 
S.  122.  A  bUl  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  by  es- 
tablisiilng  an  Independent  agency,  governed 
by  a  bipartisan  board,  to  administer  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  titles  II  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  provide  appropriate 
delegations  of  authority  to  such  agency 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  123.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  psychologist  services  shall  be  covered 
under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shaU  be  a  re- 
quired service  under  medicaid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stappord,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 
Humprrit): 
S.  124.  A  bUl  entitled  the  'Safe  Drinking 
Water  Amendments  of  1985":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  125.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  that  the  reve- 


nues of  any  new  taxes  be  used  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  126.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  Department 
of  State:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  127.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  conduct  a 
clinical  trial  to  determine  the  efficiency  and 
economic  feasibility  of  providing  medicare 
coverage  for  personal  emergency  response 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers): 

S.  128.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  129.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Therese 
Nyuwir  Poupele  Kpoda:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  130.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  that  payment 
may  be  made  under  part  A  of  the  medicare 
program  for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  psychologist  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  hospital  to  an  inpatient 
of  such  hospital  who  is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  such  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  131.  A  blU  to  amend  parts  A  and  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  a  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical 
nurse  specialist  may  recertify  the  need  for 
certain  services  originally  certified  by  a  phy- 
sician; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  132.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1086  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  the  CHAMPUS  program  of  cer- 
tain health  care  expenses  incurred  by  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  their  dependents  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  pay- 
able under  medicare,  and  to  make  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  613  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  133.  A  bill  to  authorize  capitation 
grants  to  graduate  programs  in  psychology; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, f 

S.  134.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chU- 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  135.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  professional  nurse  services  shall  be  cov- 
ered under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shaU  be  a 
required  service  under  medicaid:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  136.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  payments 
under  Government  health  plans  for  services 
of  nurses  not  performed  in  connection  with 
a  physician;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.   D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  137.  A  bin  to  permit  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  certain  work-related  sick 
pay  received  by  New  York  City  poUce  offi- 
cers: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  138.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  distributed  from  individual 
retirement  accounts  and  certain  qualified 
trusts  which  are  attributable  to  tax-exempt 
interest:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1984  to  encourage  States  to 
enact  child  protection  reforms  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  legal  and  administrative 
proceedings  regarding  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse  cases:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  for  a  special  Radio  Liberty  program 
of  Russian  language  broadcasting  for  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  142.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren receiving  day  care  services  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  program  for  the  licencing 
of  child  day  care  providers,  establishing  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  with  respect 
to  criminal  records  of  employees  of  day  care 
centers,  and  establishing  a  hotline  for  re- 
porting of  abuse  of  children  receiving  day 
care  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
collection  services  in  the  case  of  indebted- 
ness owed  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  144.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot  project  in- 
volving the  redemption  of  food  stamp  cou- 
pons through  uninsured  financial  institu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1881(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement for  the  services  of  certain  interns 
in  psychology  under  part  A  of  the  medicare 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medicare 
coverage  of  services  performed  by  a  nurse- 
midwifo;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Hart): 

S.  147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  United  States 
banks  from  making  loans  to  enterprises  in 
South  Africa  and  to  ban  new  investment  by 
United  States  corporations  in  South  Africa 
and  for  other  purposes  in  order  to  distance 
the  United  States  from  the  abhorrent  apart- 
heid policies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  that 
regime  to  modify  those  racist  policies  or 
face  further  economic  isolation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  payments 
under  Government  health  plans  for  services 
of  nurse-midwives  not  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  physician;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  149.  A  bill  on  binary  chemical  weapons: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Grasslxy.  and  Mr.  Denton): 


S.  150.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Freedom  of  In- 
formation Reform  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE; 

S.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  persons  from  fur- 
nishing care  as  clinical  psychologists  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents  unless 
such  persons  meet  certain  professional 
qualifications;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain fish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

S.  153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central.  West- 
em.  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act  to  extend  the  appropriations  au- 
thorization through  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens): 

S.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  over- 
payment of  income  tax.  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts  for  use  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  to 
be  made  for  psychologist  services  provided 
by.  or  under  arrangements  made  by.  a  hoe- 
pice  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  medicare 
providers  also  participate  in  the  civilian 
health  and  medical  program  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (CHAMPUS);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance  to  agencies 
serving  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders 
(including  American  Samoan  Natives);  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Kikuko 
Satake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Rebola  Cardenas:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  U.  Mi- 
randa. Violete  Amore  Miranda,  and  Michael 
Joseph  Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arron  P.  K. 
Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  M. 
Lucas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wo 
Chih-Chu  Llao  and  sons,  Chung-Chl,  Feng- 
Yi,  and  Chi-Hung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Araceli 
Gushiken;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Vergil 
Rey  Ravarra  Flores;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Clarito 
Maximo  Felipe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Clement 
Esmall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Shik-Yu 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Loida 
Qneja  Caberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Lee 
Hatai  Mou  Sing  Ching:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ): 
S.  171.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  market 
credit  options  for  developing  nations  with 
expanding  economies  and  to  expand  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.   172.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Profeaslonal 
Football  Stabilization  Act  of  1985";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  173.  A  bill  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim 
of     the     Tehran     American     School     for 
$13,333.94;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  20  regional  centers  for  the  treatment 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  dementia 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  175.  A  bill  to  limit  the  cosU  resulting 
from  acts  of  negligence  In  health  c&re  and 
to  improve  the  level  of  health  care  services 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  176.  A  bill  to  require  a  charge  for  meals 
furnished  to  certain  high-level  Government 
officers  and  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  and  for  meals  furnished  In  Senate 
dining  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pnx, 
Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Rikslz.    Mr.    An- 
drews. Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
ran): 
S.  177.  A  biU  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram of  improving  the  quality  of  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Qy  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  Mr.  Symms 
(for    himself.     Mr.    Stafford.     Mr. 

BCNTSEN,   Mr.   BURDICK,   Mr.   Chafee, 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Moynihan)): 

S.  178.  A  bill  to  approve  the  Interstate  and 
Interstate  Substitute  Cost  Estimates,  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  179.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  eight  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  Mental  Health  shall 
be  physicians;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  medical  care  that  the  uni- 
formed services  may  provide,  directly  or  by 
contract,  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  181.  A  blU  to  permit  educational  institu- 
tions with  graduate  programs  in  psychology 
to  apply  for  grants  and  contracts  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
for  the  planning,  development,  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  poison  control  cen- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  183.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army    to    determine    the    validity    of    the 


claims  of  certain  Filipinos  who  assert  that 
they  performed  military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUles  during  World  War  II.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  [>ostage 
rates  for  certain  mail  matter  sent  to  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.  185.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  regarding 
the  transportation  of  Government  cargoes 
In  United  States-flag  vessels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

S.  186.  A  bill  to  further  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  well- 
balanced  American  merchant  marine  by  re- 
quiring that  certain  mail  of  the  United 
States  be  carried  on  vessels  of  United  States 
registery:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  187.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  administer- 
ing section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

S.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  to  provide  for  jurisdiction  over 
common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in  for- 
eign commerce  to  and  from  the  United 
States  utilizing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consideration 
of  certain  policy  objectives  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  ocean  transportation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  190.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  former  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  are  totally  disabled 
as  the  result  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity to  travel  on  military  aircraft  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  permitted 
to  travel  on  such  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  191.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports  of 
fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  requirements 
imposed  on  domestic  fresh  ginger  root;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  permit  distribution  of  cer- 
tain State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HoLLiNCS,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  LAtriEN- 
BERG,  Mr.  RiECLE,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  193.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  194.  A  bill  to  identify,  commemorate, 
and  preserve  the  legacy  of  historic  land- 
scapes of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hatfield): 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 

mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 

in  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  relating  to  voluntary  silent 
prayer  or  reflection;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Abdnor,    Mr.    NiCKLES.   Mr.    Helms, 
and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  relating  to  voluntary  school 
prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
NUNN,   Mr.    Kassebaum.   Mr.    Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.   Helms.   Mr.   Lautenberg, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Hollinos): 
S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  24.  1985.  through  March 
30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Preven- 
tion and  Detection  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    hlnwelf,    Mr. 
DeConcini.      Mr.      Grassley,      Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity In  Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit the  Budget  Message  and  the  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress  and  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  file  its  report;  considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  HEPUN: 
S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    altering 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  Mr.  Symms 

(for    himself.    Mr.    Stafford.    Mr. 

Abdnor,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chafee. 

Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr.  Evans)): 

S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  the 

IntersUte  and   Interstate  Substitute  Cost 

Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 

States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM; 
S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
women  and  men;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 

Armstrong): 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  to  allow  the  President  to  veto 

items  of  appropriation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOI^E  (for  Mr.  Symms): 
S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pimlsh- 
ment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Grass- 


ley..  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Specter.    Mr.    Abdnor.    Mr.    Boren. 
Mr.    Cochran.    Mr.    DAmato.    Mr. 
Garn.   Mr.   GoLDW»TER.   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins.   Mr.    Hecht,    Mr.    Lugar.   Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Nick- 
les, Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
PROXMIRE,  Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.      Trible.      Mr.      Wallop.      Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
a  Federal  balanced  budget  and  tax  limita- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  advance  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al Ira  C.  Eaker.  USAF  (ret.)  and  Lieutenant 
General  James  H.  DooUttle,  USAF  (ret.)  to 
the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired  list;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley.       Mr.       Hatfield.       Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan. Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Vir.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr.     Symms.     Hi. 
Cohen.     Mr.     Lugar.     Mr.     Duren- 
berger. Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  BideM. 
Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  B^.  Chiles.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Harkin.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7.   1985.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
SJ.  Res.   16.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
support  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  1.  Resolution  Informing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  2.  Resolution  to  improve  Senate 
procedures;  submitted  and  read. 

S.  Res.  3.  Resolution  informing  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  is  assembled;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  Res.  4.  Resolution  fixing  the  hour  of 
dally  meeting  of  the  Senate:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  5.  Resolution  to  elect  the  Honora- 
ble Strom  Thurmond,  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  6.  Resolution  notifying  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  election  of 
a  President  pro  tempore;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (fpr  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 

S.  Res.  7.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond  on  his  election 
as  I»resident  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  8.  Resolution  notifying  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  Res.  9.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  Robert  Dole  on  his  election  as 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  10.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  Alan  Simpson  on  his  election  as 
Assistant  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  11.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  Robert  Byrd  on  his  election  as 
Minority  Leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  12.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
Honorable  Alan  Cranston  on  his  election  as 
Minority  Whip  of  the  United  States  Senate: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  13.  Resolution  electing  Jo-Anne  L. 
Coe  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  14.  Resolution  notifying  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  election  of 
a  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  15.  Resolution  notifying  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  election  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  16.  Resolution  to  commend  Wil- 
liam F.  HUdenbrand:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  17.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Honorable  Jay  Rocke- 
feller, of  West  Virginia;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  Res.  18.  Resolution  to  extend  the  period 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  tempo- 
rary select  committee  on  the  committee 
system:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byhd): 

S.  Res.  19.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  upcoming 
meeting  In  Geneva  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  and  for 
other  purposes:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  20.  Resolution  to  amend  the  clo- 
ture rule  of  the  United  States  Senate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  prohibit  polling 
from  Committees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  22.  Resolution  to  improve  the  rule 
of  treaties:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  provide  for  elec- 
tronic voting  in  the  Senate:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  limit  legislative 
amendments  to  general  appropriations  bills; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  limit  time  on  the 
motion  to  proceed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  sind  Administration. 

S.  Res.  26.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a  two- 
day  rule  in  lieu  of  a  three-day  rule  for  the 
United  States  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  27.  Resolution  to  provide  for  ger- 
maneness or  relevancy  of  amendments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


S.  Res.  28.  Resolution  to  Improve  Senate 
procedures:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  to  Improve  Senate 
procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GLKifif): 

S.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing,  for  Committee  use.  of  the  report 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging:  1984":  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoRO): 

S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  Improve  the  op- 
eration  of   the   committee   system   of   the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.    Res.    32.    Resolution    to    reform    the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  »4r,  HATCH: 

S.  Res.  33.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  rules  relating  to 
statements  of  constitutional  authority;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Res.  34.  Resolution  condemning  the 
government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  five  years  of  forced  and  op- 
pressive military  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
in  the  face  of  popular  resistance  to  Soviet 
Imperialism;  to  the  Committee  on  Fy>reign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  Res.  35.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  discriminatory  and 
unduly  restrictive  state  and  local  regulation 
of  home  satellite  antennas:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  CKJLDWATER: 

S.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  unduly  restrictive 
state  and  l<x:al  regulation  of  amateur  radio 
antennas;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.    Res.    37.    Resolution    regarding   small 
business  and  agricultural  representatives  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Res.  38.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  First  Foreign  Trade  Zone  In 
New  York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  counting  on  January  7,  1985, 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Inaugural:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  January  7.  1985  to  January  21.  1985. 
and  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
January  7,  1985  to  January  21,  1985:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KsNHisY  and  Mr.  Dodd): 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  northern  Ireland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Ford): 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 

Oversight:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMZifici,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  1.  A  bill  requiring  reductions  in 
outlays  for  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987, 
and  1988;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

MAJOR  SPnrOIIfG  REOnCTIOHS  (OR  THE  ITEXT 

THRKB  nsCAL  YBARS"  . 
S.  1— RXDUCIIfG  SPKNDIItG  POR  FISCAL  YKARS 

1986,  1»ST.  Ain>  19Sa 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  as  S.  1  legisla- 
tion requiring  major  spending  reduc- 
tions in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
These  spending  reductions  wiU  consti- 
tute a  major  assault  on  our  No.  1  prob- 
lem: Federal  deficits  that  are  careen- 
ing out  of  control.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Do- 
MXNici,  joins  me  in  introducing  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
just  a  modest  first  step  toward  launch- 
ing our  legislative  efforts  in  the  99th 
Congress  to  reduce  spending  and  bring 
the  deficit  under  control.  As  drafted, 
S.  1  states  a  goal  most  everyone  agrees 
on;  Reducing  the  deficit  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  so 
that  by  fiscal  year  1988  it  would  de- 
cline to  2  percent.  Tbe  percentage  pre- 
scribed for  fiscal  y^rY986  is  4  per- 
cent, and  for  fiscal  yrar  1987,  3  per- 
cent. These  are  essentially  the  targets 
Dave  Stockman  has  proposed  for 
President  Reagan  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  working  toward  in  pre- 
paring their  budget.  They  are  consist- 
ent with  most  of  the  freeze  proposals 
that  have  been  discussed  and  with  the 
growing  consensus  that  spending  has 
to  be  our  first  line  of  attack  in  dealing 
with  the  deficit. 

SETTINC  COALS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  important  because  it  sets  goals 
that  we  very  much  need  to  meet- 
goals  that  are  essential  to  our  econom- 
ic well-being.  But  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  bill  is  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems, because  clearly  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. In  many  ways  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  specific  budget  plan 
to  lay  before  Congress,  or  at  least  spe- 
cific deficit  numbers  or  spending  re- 
duction numbers  that  we  should 
achieve.  But  as  everyone  knows,  the 
specific  numbers  keep  shifting,  and 
the  President's  budget  will  not  be 
available  for  about  a  month.  So  it  is 
best  that  we  proceed  with  goals  we  do 
know,  goals  we  can  define,  and  goals 


that  should  govern  the  budget  debate 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  That  is 
what  S.  1  is  all  about.  It  is  my  hope, 
and  I  beleive  Senator  Domenici  shares 
that  hope,  that  this  proposal  can  later 
become  the  vehicle  for  legislation 
action  in  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. 

In  other  words,  at  toe  appropriate 
time  when  we  finally  agree  on  a  plan, 
we  would  substitute  that  plan  for  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

I  think  cutting  the  budget  has  to  be 
our  top  priority.  The  deficit  is  a  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  share  the  view  that  some 
suggest  that  we  do  not  worry  about 
deficits.  I  might  say  some  of  those 
happen  to  be  in  the  Republican  Party. 

But  just  yesterday  Senator  Pack- 
wood  smd  myself  and  other  Members, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  held  hearings.  We 
had  before  us  four  economists  who 
gave  us  their  views,  and  without  ex- 
ception they  all  indicated  that  the  def- 
icit was  a  No.  I  problem  and  the  defi- 
cit should  be  addressed. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  a  number 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  put 
together  something  that  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  deficit  reduction 
and  on  sustained  economic  growth. 

Our  witnesses  yesterday  were  Alan 
Greenspan,  Martin  Feldstein,  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  and  Charles  Schultze. 
They  represent  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic views,  and  I  think  they  did  an 
excellent  job  in  pointing  out  what 
would  happen,  how  much  interest 
rates  would  fall  if  we  take  credible 
action  on  the  deficit. 

TOP  PRIORITY 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
cutting  the  deficit  must  be  the  top  pri- 
ority of  the  new  Congress.  The  health 
of  our  economy  is  the  key  to  every- 
thing we  try  to  achieve,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation.  Without  a 
strong  economy,  we  cannot  afford- to 
aid  the  weak  and  the  hungry  aroimd 
the  world.  Without  a  strong  economy 
we  lessen  the  reputation  for  leading 
the  free  world  in  the  vanguard  of 
human  progress.  And  without  a  strong 
economy  we  lack  the  resources  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  and  the 
credibility  we  need  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  our  own  terms.  So 
in  a  very  real  sense,  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  linked  to  every  one  of  our  en- 
deavors. 

OEPICIT  IS  THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  P»resident,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  reducing  the  deficit  is  the  key  to 
a  healthy  economy.  As  I  said,  just  yes- 
terday the  Finance  Committee  held  a 
hearing,  organized  with  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  new  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, Bob  Packwood,  to  examine 
just  that  question.  Four  distinguished 
economists— diverse  individuals  who 
do  not  always  agree  on  such  matters- 
concurred  in  the  judgment  that  spend- 
ing reductions  that  bring  the  deficit 
down  would  have  a  major  favorable 


impact  on  the  economy  in  terms  of  in- 
terest rates,  growth,  and  jobs  and  in- 
vestment over  the  long  term.  These 
witnesses— Alan  Greenspan.  Martin 
Feldstein,  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  and 
Charles  Schultze— represent  a  broad 
range  of  economic  viewpoints,  yet  they 
agreed  that  reducing  Federal  spending 
is  probably  the  most  vital  task  this 
Congress  can  address  itself  to.  I  hope 
their  testimony  will  be  widely  read, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  join  Senator  Packwood  in 
conducting  that  hearing. 

The  reasons  why  our  colleagues  in 
the  econotaics  profession  are  worried 
are  not  hard  to  find.  Deficits  in  the 
$200  billion  range  drain  resources 
from  the  private  sector,  cause  uncer- 
tainty in  financial  markets  that  raises 
interest  rates,  and  undermine  our 
trading  position  by  keeping  the  dollar 
high.  That  means  that  until  deficits 
are  reduced,  our  economic  recovery 
has  a  serious  instability  built  into  it. 
That  instability  must  and  will  be  re- 
moved, because  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

CniOING  CHOICES 

I  hope  that  the  introduction  of  S.  1 
will  help  make  several  things  clear 
that  can  guide  our  choices  in  dealing 
with  the  deficit.  First,  strong  growth 
in  the  economy  will  not  continue 
unless  we  have  spending  cuts  that 
reduce  the  Government's  absorption 
of  resources.  A  stable  and  responsible 
monetary  policy  is,  of  course,  a  neces- 
sary precondition  for  stable  growth. 
Second,  considering  major  tax  changes 
at  this  time  would  be  highly  contro- 
versial—particularly with  the  Presi- 
dent, if  they  raise  revenue— and  might 
impede  progress  on  the  deficit.  Be- 
sides, most  revenue  raisers  would  not 
have  a  positive  effect  unless  linked  to 
spending  cuts  of  a  greater  magnitude. 
So  I  continue  to  prefer  a  separate 
track  for  now  on  deficit  reduction  and 
tax  reform  proposals  such  as  that 
made  by  the  Treasury. 

All  of  this  translates  into  a  mandate 
to  attack  spending  first  and  foremost 
as  a  means  of  controlling  deficits. 
Once  we  have  done  that,  and  satisfied 
the  financial  markets  that  we  are  seri- 
ous and  will  stick  to  our  program,  we 
can  consider  further  options.  But 
today  we  must  begin  focusing  on  the 
immedfate  challenge,  and  I  hope  that 
S.  1  will  help  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  out- 
lays for  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988 
shall  be  reduced  from  projected  current 
services  levels  so  as  to,  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  that  the  Fed- 


eral deficit  comprises  to  4  percent  in  fiscal    ~ 
year  1986.  3  percent  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Specter,    Mr.    GRASsury.    Mr. 

MoTNiHAit.  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  Mr. 

Hetun,     Mr.     Rollings,     Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 

SiMP^N,     Mr.     Qcayle,     Mr. 

BoscHWiTZ,    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr. 

Denton,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 

DixoN,  and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.    11.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Ste^l 
Import  Stabilization  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

STEEL  IMPORT  STABILIZATIOH  ACT  AMENDMEItTS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  intended 
to  insure  effective  implementation  of 
the  President's  steel  program. 

On  September  18  of  last  year,  the 
I>resident  announced  his  Intention  to 
limit  imports  of  steel  mill  products  to 
18.5  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption. That  level  would  be  a  signif- 
icant reduction  from  the  over  26  per- 
cent of  the  last  few  months.  The  18.5- 
percent  figure  would  be  achieved  pri- 
marily through  bilateral  arrangements 
with  importing  countries,  although 
the  aclpainistration  subsequently  made 
clear  its  determination  to  take  other 
actions  should  bilateral  negotiations 
not  be  successful  in  some  cases. 

Subsequently,  on  December  19.  the 
administration  announced  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  agreements  with 
Japan,  Korea,  Brazil,  Mexico,  South 
Africa.  Australia,  and  Spain.  The 
shares  of  apparent  domestic  consiunp- 
tion  allocated  those  countries,  along 
with  an  estimated  amount  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  which  is  party  to 
a  separate  kind  of  agreement  dating 
back  to  1982,  is  approximately  15.5 
percent.  Obviously  that  leaves  very 
little  room  for  other  coimtries.  par- 
ticularly Canada,  if  the  18.5-percent 
limit  is  not  to  be  breached.  Neverthe- 
less, Che  negotiations  that  were  suc- 
cessful largely  came  in  on  target,  and 
Ambassadors  Brock  and  Lighthizer  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  hard  work 
and  tough  negotiating. 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of 
loose  ends  to  be  tied  if  the  President's 
steel  program  is  to  be  effective.  This 
legislation  is  intended  to  address  one 
of  those  loose  ends. 

First,  negotiations  must  be  conclud- 
ed with  the  remaining  suppliers,  in- 
cluding Argentina,  Finland.  Austria. 
Thailand,  several  Eastern  European 
countries  and  a  number  of  others  who 
suddenly  seem  to  be  in  the  steel  busi- 
ness, no  doubt  encouraged  by  import- 
ers trying  to  find  new  sources  of  prod- 
uct. If  such  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
ceed, then  unilateral  action  must  be 
taken,  either  through  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duty  cases  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
through  section  301  actions  taken  by 
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the  F»resident.  In  view  of  the  very 
large  dumping  margins  found  against 
some  of  these  countries,  such  as  over 
200  percent  in  one  Argentine  case,  uni- 
lateral action  would  probably  be  more 
effective  in  excluding  these  countries 
from  the  market  than  negotiated 
agreements.  In  any  event,  if  the  total 
program  is  to  be  effective  and  diver- 
sion from  one  supplier  to  another  is  to 
be  prevented,  restraints  must  be 
global— all  suppliers  must  be  covered. 

Second.  Canada  must  be  dealt  with. 
The  President  made  clear  in  his  Sep- 
tember 18  decision  that  no  agreement 
with  Canada  would  be  required.  Never- 
theless, they  remain  a  significant 
source  of  supply  and  a  potential  route 
of  diversion.  Negotiations  have  begun 
and  should  continue  to  encourage  the 
Canadians  to  be  reasonable  and  to  re- 
frain from  filling  the  gaps  caused  by 
agreements  with  other  producers. 

Third,  the  question  of  product  diver- 
sion must  be  addressed.  Several  of  the 
agreements  reached  so  far  specify  only 
an  aggregate  limit.  Negotiations  on 
specific  category  sublimits  have  yet  to 
occur,  most  notably  with  Japan,  which 
at  5.8  percent,  is  our  largest  foreign 
supplier. 

The  issue  of  product  diversion  is  im- 
portant because  of  its  potential  for  dis- 
torting the  domestic  market,  raising 
our  prices,  and  transferring  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  overseas.  As  is 
clear  from  our  experience  with  the 
Japanese  voluntary  restraint  on  autos, 
if  quantity  is  limited,  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  change  their  product  mix  in 
favor  of  their  highest  value  items  in 
an  effort  to  maximize  profits  on  limit- 
ed sales.  Such  action  distorts  the 
market  here  by  creating  artificial  in- 
creased competition  for  some  products 
and  decreased  competition  for 
others— primarily  the  low  profit  items 
that  all  companies  like  to  avoid.  This 
kind  of  "cream-skinuning"  is  a  particu- 
lar threat  in  the  case  of  relatively  un- 
differentiated nonretail  commodities 
like  steel,  and  it  will  seriously  disad- 
vantage the  domestic  producers  that 
are  supposed  to  be  benefiting  from 
this  program. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  specific 
category  sublimits  permits  large-scale 
imports  of  specific  products  over  a 
short  period  of  time  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  particular  target  compa- 
nies or  plants  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  these  potential  market 
distortions.  Mr.  President,  our  negotia- 
tors have  worked  hard  to  include  sub- 
limits for  specific  steel  mill  product 
categories  in  each  agreement.  In  most 
cases  they  have  succeeded.  In  the  case 
of  Japan,  however,  sublimits  have  not 
yet  been  agreed  to,  a  major  omission 
and  yet  another  example  of  Japanese 
unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  major  trade  policy 
issues. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  attack  this  Japa- 


nese recalcitrance.  It  directs  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  negotiate  sub- 
limits within  the  Japanese  agreement 
for  27  categories  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts—a number  sufficient  to  protect 
against  the  diversion  I  just  discussed. 
In  addition,  the  bill  declares  that  if 
such  negotiations  are  unsuccessful, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  is  re- 
quired to  set  the  27  sublimits  unilater- 
ally. Finally,  a  Presidential  waiver  is 
provided  if  the  President  concludes 
that  use  of  this  provision  would  be 
detrimental  to  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  national  steel  policy  he  announced 
on  September  18. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
bill  with  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  rather  expect  they  will  ulti- 
mately take  the  position  they  oppose 
it— on  the  grounds  the  Congress 
should  not  be  dictating  the  form  and 
content  of  executive  negotiations.  No 
administration  has  ever  liked  the  Con- 
gress to  tell  it  what  to  do,  and  this  one 
is  no  exception.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  administration  shares  my  belief 
that  sublimits  must  be  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  agreement,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  and  that  27  is  an  appropriate 
number  of  such  sublimits.  Without 
question,  our  negotiators  will  be  work- 
ing to  that  end  in  their  upcoming 
meetings  with  Japanese  officials  later 
this  month. 

Thus  our  objectives  are  the  same, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  however  reluctantly  received  the 
authority  contained  in  this  bill  may 
be,  it  will  be  used  with  alacrity  if  the 
negotiations  are  unsuccessful,  assum- 
ing the  bill  is  passed  quickly,  which  I 
expect  to  be  the  case,  as  I  intend  to 
seek  a  hearing  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  the  committee  organizes 
for  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassadors  Brock 
and  Lighthizer  have  made  a  good  deal 
of  progress  on  steel  since  September 
18— not  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked, 
and  no  doubt  more  than  others 
wanted.  But  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  when  the  President  has  an- 
nounced a  progrsim  such  as  this,  it  is 
in  our  collective  interest  to  see  that  it 
is  implemented  effectively  in  line  with 
his  goals.  In  other  words,  we  should  all 
want  it  to  work.  The  only  alternative 
to  the  success  of  this  program  will  be 
renewal  of  the  quota  legislation  I  in- 
troduced last  year  with  28  cosponsors. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess. I  hope  all  Senators  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  u 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  805  of  the  Steel  Import  Stablliza 
tion  Act  (Public  Law  98-573)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(dHl)  With  respect  to  any  bilateral  ar 
rangement  as  defined  in  section  804(  1 )  nego- 
tiated with  Japan  and  Korea  that  provides 
for  a  limitation  on  steel  products  imports 
based  on  an  aggregate  percentage  of  appar- 
ent domestic  consumption  of  steel  products, 
the  U£.  Trade  Representative  shall  further 
negotiate  the  apportionment  of  such  aggre- 
gate limit  among  the  subcategories  specified 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  If  such 
negotiations  are  not  successfully  concluded 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  Unilaterally  apportion  the  aggre- 
gate limit  among  the  subcategories,  and 
may  revise  such  subcategories  from  time  to 
time  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  exercising  his  au- 
thority under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  restrict  entry  Into  the  United  States  of 
steel  products  In  such  subcategories  to  the 
limits  specified  by  negotiation  or  unilateral 
action,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  The  subcategories  among  which  the 
aggregate  limit  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  apportioned  are  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  12.  A  bill  to  protect  communica- 
tions among  Americans  from  intercep- 
tion by  foreign  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POREIGN  SURVniXAlfCE  PREVEMTIOM  ACT  OF 
198S 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   Mr.   President.   I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 


Congress,  to  introduce  the  Foreign 
Surveillance  Prevention  Act  of  1985.  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  previ- 
ous Congresses,  in  July  1977  and  again 
in  November  1981,  in  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress what  must  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  gravest  threat  to  Americans' 
right  to  privacy  which  has  yet  arisen.  I 
refer  to  the  well-known  Soviet  practice 
of  making  use  of  its  diplomatic  estab- 
lishments in  this  country  to  monitor 
the  telephone  conversations  of  Ameri- 
cans on  a  truly  sweeping  scale. 

In  1982,  I  had  occasion  to  raise  this 
issue  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times.  The  citizens  of  Glen  Cove  had 
expressed  concern  about  what  was 
going  on  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Soviet  estate  located  in  their  city.  I 
wrote: 

tJnless  I  am  hugely  mistaken,  spying  is 
going  on.  More  precisely,  eavesdropping 
through  the  interception  of  telephone  con- 
versations transmitted  by  microwave. 

We  have  this  from  Arltady  Shevchenko. 
formerly  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  most  senior  Soviet 
representative  to  that  organization.  Last 
spring  on  Canadian  television  (as  reported 
by  the  A.P.)  he  stated:  "All  the  top  floors  of 
the  (Glen  Cove)  building  are  full  of  sophisti- 
cated equipment  ...  to  intercept  all  coi^er- 
sations  of  anything  which  is  going  on.  .  .  . 
At  least  15  or  17  technicians  were  working 
...  to  do  this  Job. " 

It  is  not  secret  that  other  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic facilities  in  New  York  as  well 
as  Washington.  DC  and  San  Francisco 
engage  in  similar  electronic  surveil- 
lance. 

The  actions  our  Government  has 
taken  to  date  have  been  essentially  de- 
fensive In  nature,  expensive  auid  slow 
to  take  effect.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion decided  to  bury  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment's  telephone  lines  and  those  of 
some  of  Its  defense  contractors;  un- 
happily, this  left  the  rest  of  us  still 
relatively  defenseless.  In  an  interview 
with  David  Bumham,  reported  in  the 
October  7,  1984  New  York  Times,  the 
head  of  communications  security  at 
the  National  Security  Agency,  Walter 
Deeley,  reminded  us  that  U.S.  tele- 
phone calls  remain  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  electronic  surveillance.  In  Mr. 
Deeley's  words,  "They  are  having  us 
for  breakfast.  We're  hemorrhaging." 

More  recently.  President  Reagan 
issued  a  national  security  decision  di- 
rective which  calls  for  substantial  Im- 
provements In  communications  securi- 
ty. While  this  is  a  welcome  and  long 
overdue  development,  the  measures 
called  for  in  the  directive  are  quite 
costly.  According  to  Time  magazine 
("Is  It  Safe  to  Use  the  Phone?  ".  Octo- 
l)er  29,  1984),  Implementation  will  cost 
$6  to  $8  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 
Moreover,  the  actions  proposed  are. 
like  those  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, essentially  defensive. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  m6re  Is  required  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Our  Constitution  obliges  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 


ensure  that  the  rights  it  guarantees— 
not  least  the  right  of  privacy— are  not 
violated.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  offi- 
cials of  our  Nation  are  enjoined  to  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  may  choose 
to  abuse  Its  diplomatic  Immunity  from 
prosecution  under  cur  criminal  laws, 
there  Is  no  privilege  which  entitles  Its 
personnel  to  remain  In  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  would  require 
the  President,  upon  learning  of  Illegal 
electronic  surveillance  by  a  foreign 
mission,  to  demand  that  It  be  discon- 
tinued and,  failing  that,  declare  the 
diplomats  Involved  persona  non  grata 
and  expel  them. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  such  action 
would  be  appropriate  In  every  case. 
Rather,  the  bill  would  aUow  the  Presi- 
dent to  forbear  from  taking  such 
action  If  he  detormlned  that  to  do  so 
would  seriously  compromise  Intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods. 

Nor  do  I  suggest  that  this  bill  would 
obviate  all  defensive  measures.  As  the 
Time  article  points  out,  the  Soviets 
have  listening  posts  in  Cuba  which  can 
Intercept  American  communications. 

What  this  legislation  would  do  is  re- 
affirm in  a  singularly  American  way 
that  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate gross  invasions  of  the  privacy  of  its 
citizens  by  a  totalitarian  power  which 
denies  even  the  most  elementary  pri- 
vacy rights  to  its  own  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  principle  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  IxKly  can  support  without 
qualification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  my  state- 
ment on  this  legislation  of  November 
18,  1981  and  the  news  articles  and 
letter  to  which  I  referred  In  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  12 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentatiiJet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioii  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Foreign  Surveillance  Prevention  Act  of 
1985". 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  widespread  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  the  interception  of  telecom- 
munications by  foreign  governments  pose  a 
serious  threat  both  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy and  association  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Constitution: 

(2)  that  such  electronic  Intelligence  activi- 
ties by  foreign  governments  have  been,  and 
are  being,  carried  on  under  the  guise  of 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  constitutionally  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  relations 
and  with  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens  as  they  may  be 


Jeopardized  by  the  electronic  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  foreign  powers. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  reason,  based  upon  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  to  believe  that  in 
any  SUte  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  any  Individual  on  whom  dip- 
lomatic immunity  has  been  conferred  by  the 
United  States,  is  willfully  engaging  in  elec- 
tronic surveillance  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
power,  the  President  shall— 

(a)  so  inform  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  or.  In  his  discretion,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(b)  so  Inform  those  persons,  if  any,  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  particular  targets  of 
such  surveillance  in  order  that  they  may 
take  such  precautions  as  they  consider  ad- 
visable, unless  he  shall  determine  that  to  do 
so  would  seriously  compromise  sources  or 
methods  of  intelligence  gathering  by  the 
United  SUtes; 

(c)  so  Inform  the  Ambassador  or  Charge 
d'Affaires  or  other  representative  of  such 
foreign  power,  and  shall  demand  that  such 
foreign  power  Immediately  cease  such  sur- 
veillance, unless  he  shall  determine  that  to 
do  so  would  seriously  compromise  sources  or 
methods  of  intelligence  gathering  by  the 
United  States:  and 

(d)  thirty  days  after  such  demand  is  made, 
if  the  electronic  surveillance  has  not  ceased, 
declare  such  individual  to  be  persona  non 
grata  in  the  United  States,  and  shall 
demand  that  he  leave  the  United  States  im- 
mediately, unless  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  to  do  so  would  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  Detinitions.— As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "electronic  surveillance"  means  the 
interception  of  wire  or  radio  communica- 
tions through  the  use  of  any  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device; 

(b)  "wire  or  radio  communication"  means 
any  communication  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  the  use  of  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  communications  by  the  aid 
of  wire,  radio,  cable,  or  other  like  connec- 
tion between  the  point  of  origin  and  the 
point  of  reception  furnished  or  operated  by 
any  person  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  in 
providing  or  operating  such  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  intersute  or  foreign  com- 
munications: 

(c)  "person"  means  any  individual,  pari- 
nership.  association.  Joint  stock  company, 
trust,  or  corporation; 

(d)  "electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device"  means  any  device  or  apparatus 
which  can  be  used  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
radio  communication  other  than  any  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  instrument,  equipment 
or  facility,  or  any  component  thereof,  fur- 
nished to  the  subscriber  or  user  by  a  com- 
munications common  carrier  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business  and  being  used  by  the 
subscriber  or  user  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business: 

(e)  "foreign  power"  means— 

(i)  a  foreign  government  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof,  whether  or  not  recognized  by 
the  United  SUtes: 

(11)  a  faction  of  a  foreign  nation  or  na- 
tions, not  substantially  composed  of  United 
States  persons; 

(ill)  an  entity,  which  is  openly  acknowl- 
edged by  a  foreign  government  or  govern- 


ments to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  such 
foreign  government  or  govemmente; 

(iv)  a  foreign-based  political  organization, 
not  substantially  composed  of  United  SUtes 
persons:  or 

(v)  an  entity  which  is  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  government  or  govern- 
ments; and 

(f)  "common  carrier"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  which  is  given  the  term  by  section 
153(h)  of  title  47  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  protect  commimlcatlons 
among  Americans  from  Interception  by  for- 
eign govemmenU.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POREIGN  SCHVEUXAlfCE  PREVENTIOM  ACT  OP 
./\         19I1 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
July  1977.  I  Introduced  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  which  ad- 
dressed what  must  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  gravest  threat  to  Americans' 
right  to  privacy  which  has  yet  arisen.  I 
refer  to  the  well-known  Soviet  practice 
of  making  use  of  its  diplomatic  estab- 
lishments In  this  country  to  monitor 
the  telephone  conversations  of  Ameri- 
cans on  a  truly  enormotis  scale. 

Through  the  use  of  sophisticated  electron- 
ic technology,  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
eavesdrop  on  the  private  telephone  conver- 
sations of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans.  Whatever  the  intelligence  value 
of  such  activity— and  perforce  it  must  be 
substantial— there  would  exist  here  a  pro- 
found problem  even  if  the  Soviets  had  never 
been  able  to  make  use  of  the  information 
gained  in  this  ongoing  effort.  For  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  obligates  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  to  insure 
that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are 
not  violated.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  we 
are  enjoined  to  protect  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

I  return  to  this  subject  today,  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  disclosures  of  this  Soviet  activity 
to  stir  a  proper  response  in  this  country  is 
more  striking  than  it  has  ever  been.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  Information  regarding 
Soviet  eavesdropping  has  been  in  the  public 
domain  since  1975.  Indeed,  the  first  reports 
of  it  were  neither  obscure,  nor  unofficial. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  of  CIA  Ac- 
tivities within  the  United  SUtes,  chaired  by 
the  late  Nelson  Rockefeller,  said  the  follow- 
ing on  June  6.  1075: 

"While  making  large-scale  use  of  human 
intelligence  sources,  the  communist  coun- 
tries also  appear  to  have  developed  electron- 
ic collection  of  intelligence  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  technology  and  sophistica- 
tion for  use  In  the  United  SUtes  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  and  we  believe 
that  these  countries  can  monitor  and  record 
thousands  of  private  telephone  conversa- 
tions. Americans  have  a  right  to  be  uneasy 
if  not  seriously  disturbed  at  the  real  possi- 
bility that  their  personal  and  business  ac- 
tivities which  they  discuss  freely  over  the 
telephone  lines  be  recorded  and  analyzed  by 
agents  of  foreign  powers." 

The  bill  I  introduced  on  July  21.  1977. 
called  on  the  President  to  take  forceful 
action,  including  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
diplomatic  personnel,  to  put  a  stop  to  wide- 
spread electronic  eavesdropping  t>elng  per- 
petrated by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  At  that  time.  I 
said: 


"The  violation  of  privacy  by  electronic 
means,  the  use  of  sophisticated  electronics 
equipment  to  intercept  telephone  calls,  daU 
transmissions,  and  the  like  has  become  a 
major  enterprise  of  the  principal  totalitar- 
ian government  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Through  the  use  of  machin- 
ery Installed  at  iu  diplomatic  missions 
around  the  United  SUtes— in  New  York,  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  San  Francisco— Soviet 
espionage  services  have  eavesd.'opped  on 
"himdreds  of  thousands,  even  millions"  of 
Americans  (so  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported 
in  June  of  1975)  and  have  presumably  used 
the  Information  gained  thereby  to  advance 
the  national  InteresU  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Private  communications  of  all  sorts  have 
been  violated— and  on  a  scale  that  dwarfs 
any  previous  surveillance  effort  by  friend  or 
foe  alike. 

"Yet  a  curious — even  eerie— unwillingness 
exists  to  confront  not  merely  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  but  also  to  imagine 
that  we  in  the  Unit«d  SUtes  can  do  any- 
thing about  this!  I  have  suted  that  I  regard 
it  as  the  responsibility  of  the  government  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  all  citizens,  regsirdless  of  whether 
the  threat  comes  from  our  own  government 
or  foreign  governments.  I  believe  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  protects  the  right  to  privacy,  is  under 
assault  by  foreign  powers,  and  that  it  is  time 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do  something 
about  it. 

"I  cannot  stress  too  strorigly  that  modem 
technology  has  given  to  foreign  espionage  a 
new  dimension  which  needs  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  country.  The  targets  of  Soviet 
interception  of  telephone  communications 
now  include  our  businesses,  our  banlis.  our 
brokerage  houses,  as  frequently  as  our  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Soviet  espionage  seeks  to 
penetrate  into  other  aspects  of  American 
life — commercial.  Intellectual,  political— as 
much  as  it  seeks  illegal  entry  into  the  coun- 
cils of  governments.  This  is  precisely  why 
the  problem  is  now  one  of  Interest  to  all 
Americans  in  their  dally  lives — not  an  ab- 
stract problem  for  intelligence  operatives  in 
trench  coats. 

"The  principle  here  is  simple:  ,so  far  fs 
electronic  surveillance  is  concerned  our  law 
defines  what  Americans  cannot  flo  to  each 
other;  it  is  time  for  a  law  which  says  what 
foreign  governments  cannot  do  to  us." 

Since  then  the  administration  has  taken 
some  actions  in  this  area.  On  November  20. 
1977,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that: 

"President  Carter  has  approved  a  broad 
Government  program  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Soviet  Union,  other  nations  or 
businesses  to  eavesdrop  on  telephone  com- 
munications in  the  United  SUtes. 

"Under  the  program.  Federal  research  on 
how  to  Improve  telephone  security  will  be 
increased.  Nearly  all  Government  telephone 
messages  in  Washington,  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  in  the  process  of  being  routed 
through  underground  cables,  rather  than 
over  the  more  frequently  used  but  less 
secure  microwave  radio  towers,  and  private 
industry  is  being  actively  encouraged  to  de- 
velop and  use  more  secure  telephone  equip- 
ment. 

"The  officials  also  said  that  the  United 
SUtes  had  made  a  direct  diplomatic  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  Union  about  its  eaves- 
dropping here,  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  high  levels  of  microwave  ra- 
diation discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow." 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
vealed some  detaU  about  a  special  unit  set 
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up  as  a  result  of  the  1977  decision  to  combat 
such  eavesdropping.  In  a  March  26.  1979  ar- 
ticle David  Bumham  reported  that: 

"The  SpecitU  Project  Office  was  created  to 
'  encourage  businesses  and  Federal  agencies 
to  protect  'sensitive  information'  that,  ex- 
perts in  the  National  Security  Council  say, 
could  l>e  useful  to  a  potential  enemy  even 
though  it  cannot  be  classified  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  the  Government. 

"The  office  is  the  result  of  several  years 
of  secret  debate  among  the  top  security  ad- 
visers of  President  Carter  and  former  Presi- 
dent OeraJd  R.  Pord  about  ways  to  secure 
public  and  private  telephone  messages, 
transmitted  throughout  the  United  States 
by  microwave  towers  or  satellites,  against 
interception  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
perhaps  other  countries. 

"Charles  K.  Wilk.  a  staff  member  of  the 
Special  Project  Office,  told  a  group  of  com- 
munication officials  at  a  convention  in 
Dallas  recently  that  there  was  no  question 
that  'some  sensitive  Government  informa- 
tion is  vulnerable  to  interception  and  exploi- 
tation and  should  be  better  protected.' 

"In  discussing  the  vulnerability  of  some 
private  companies.  Mr.  Willt  said  that  'the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  raise  aware- 
ness and  encourage  the  use  of  improved  pro- 
tections.' 

•Both  Mr.  Bortz  and  Mr.  Wilk  cautioned 
against  overreaction  by  the  public.  'The 
Federal  Government  is  not  suggesting  that 
everyone's  telephone  calls  are  being  moni- 
tored.' Mr.  Wilk  said. 

"Creation  of  an  agency  to  curb  Soviet  sur- 
veillance activities  in  the  United  States 
begsm  with  a  special  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Security  Council  under  President 
Pord. 

"During  the  study,  such  far-reaching  rem- 
edies as  the  abandonment  of  the  widespread 
use  of  microwave  telecommunication  towers 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  under- 
ground cables  were  considered.  But  the 
Council  decided  at  the  end  of  the  Pord  Ad- 
ministration that  the  decision  should  be  left 
to  the  incoming  President. 

"Shortly  after  Mr.  Carter  look  office,  the 
Council  resumed  its  consideration  of  meth- 
66s  to  stop  Soviet  eavesdropping,  and  decid- 
ed at>out  a  year  ago  to  adopt  a  far  more 
modest  approach  than  had  been  considered 
by  the  previous  Administration." 

And.  Mr.  President,  last  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 14.  1981.  the  Times  again  reported  on 
Soviet  espionage  activity  in  New  York  City 
where,  according  to  FBI  officials,  the  Bu- 
reau's own  phones  are  starrped  "'not  secure" 
because  of  Soviet  eavesdropping.  I  ask  that 
it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  actions  which  our  Government  has 
taken  to  date  have  l)een  essentially  defen- 
sive in  nature  and  have  been  slow  to  take 
effect.  At  best,  they  can  solve  only  part  of 
the  problem  and  only  until  such  time  as  the 
Soviets  develop  new  methods  of  counteract- 
ing our  efforts  to  block  their  eavesdropping. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  reintro- 
duce my  legislation  today  to  stiffen  our  Na- 
tion's opposition  to  these  electronic  assaults 
on  the  privacy  of  our  people.  A  democratic 
society  has  much  of  which  it  can  be  proud 
and  among  these  things  are  openness  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  individuals.  These 
characteristics,  which  we  cherish,  should 
not  become  the  playthings  of  the  intelli- 
gence apparatus  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

By  reintroducing  this  legislation.  I  do 
more  than  call  attention  to  our  inadequate 
response  to  date.  I  also  suggest  that  the  pat- 
tern of  avoidance  which  so  far  has  charac- 
terized   our    response    can    and    must    be 


broken.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  self-defense, 
plain  and  simple,  and  yet  our  passivity  sug- 
gests that  we  are  losing  that  basic  instinct. 
It  is  more  than  time  for  this  subject  to  be 
removed  from  the  realm  of  technological  ex- 
otica and  placed  squarely  in  its  proper 
place— that  is.  an  urgent  subject  for  both 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"New  York  Termed  Hub"  or  Foreicm  Spies 
IN  U.S. 
"(By  Leslie  Maitland) 
"Prom  the  Soviet  residence  in  the  River- 
dale  section  of  the  Bronx,  where  rooftop 
equipment    permits    surveillance    of    tele- 
phones throughout  the  Northeast,  to  Rus- 
sian emigre  communities  in  Brooklyn,  where 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  fears 
that  'sleeper"  Soviet  agents  live  in  disguise, 
American  and  Russian  agents  are  fighting 
each  other  for  information. 

"Largely  because  New  York  City  is  the 
home  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  many 
delegates,  but  also  because  of  its  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  business  capital  in  an  age  when 
manufacturing  advance  represent  the  se- 
crets many  foreign  governments  are  most 
eager  to  share  in,  the  city  is  the  focus  of 
international  espionage  efforts. 

"According  to  the  FBI,  for  example,  even 
its  own  telephones  are  subject  to  eavesdrop- 
ping by  Soviet  agents.  Its  own  intelligence 
activities  have  made  the  bureau  aware  of 
that  danger.  Every  telephone  in  the  bu- 
reau"s  foreign-counterintelligence  section  is 
therefore  marked  with  a  sticker  warning 
that  it  Is  "not  secure."  And  for  sensitive  com- 
munication, agents  use  a  sparate.  special 
scrambler  phone  that  requires  a  different 
code  each  day  from  the  National  Security 
Agency  in  Maryland. 

"Understandably,  perhaps,  espionage  is  a 
subject  that  bureau  officials  have  not  dis- 
cussed often  in  public.  In  addition  to  securi- 
ty reasons  for  keeping  silent,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism  both  for  laxity  and  for  over- 
zealousness.  But  in  a  recent  series  of  inter- 
views, the  P.B.I. "s  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence experts  in  New  York  descrit>ed  some 
of  their  methods  of  operation,  their  efforts 
to  stymie  espionage  by  other  countries  and 
the  importance  of  New  York  City  as  a 
spying  center. 

"While  F.B.I,  accounts  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities cannot  be  substantiated  in  most  re- 
spects because  of  their  secret  nature,  the 
agency's  descriptions  offer  a  revealing  look 
at  what  it  says  are  its  activities  in  intelli- 
gence gathering. 

"According  to  Donald  J.  McGorty.  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  bureau's  Sino- 
Satellite  foreign  counterintelligence  sec- 
tion—which focuses  on  every  country  but 
the  Soviet  Union— New  York  is  actually  the 
largest  base  for  foreign  intelligence-gather- 
ing.' 

""  "New  York  is  the  hub"  he  said.  There  are 
many  more  diplomats  here  than  anywhere 
else— even  Washington.  Even  countries  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
and  who  have  no  embassies  have  missions  at 
the  United  Nations.  And  anyplace  these 
people  have  establishments,  there's  an  op- 
portunity for  espionage.' 

"Not  all  the  spying  in  the  city,  however,  is 
actually  directed  at  the  United  SUtes,  Mr. 
-  McGorty  said.  Some  of  it  constitutes  "third- 
country  recruitment —the  development  of  a 
Libyan  spy,  for  example,  by  Soviet  agents 
here.  The  United  Nations  makes  the  city  a 
prime  location  for  such  enlistment. 


'TARGETS  or  U.S.  AGENTS 


Agents  in  the  Sino-Satelllte  section 
devote  most  of  their  attention  to  represent- 
atives of  20  so-called  'criteria  countries,'  des- 
ignated as  top  priorities.  Under  guidelines 
from  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  McGorty 
said,  the  bureau  needs  no  specific  informa- 
tion or  suspicious  move  to  touch  off  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  criteria  country's  actions, 
but  it  must  be  able  to  present  'specific  and 
articulable  facts'  to  support  arguments  for 
inquiries  into  noncriteria  countries. 

He  declined  to  name  all  of  the  target 
countries,  but  said  they  included  Libya, 
Communist-bloc  countries  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  He  added  that 
more  than  2,000  officials  of  criteria  coun- 
tries either  worked  or  lived  in  New  York 
City. 

"R.  Jean  Gray,  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  Soviet  counterintelligence,  said  that 
among  more  than  600  people  the  Russians 
have  working  in  New  York,  110  have  diplo- 
matic immunity,  which  extends  to  their 
spouses. 

"  'AlMUt  35  percent  of  the  people  with  im- 
munity are  suspected  to  be  officers  of  Soviet 
intelligence  services."  Mr.  Gray  said.  'Experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  among  the  remain- 
der, a  significant  percentage  are  also  mem- 
bers of  Soviet  intelligence  services  or  are  co- 
opted  to  carry  out  tasks  for  those  services 
from  time  to  time.' 

"P.B.I.  HAS  300  ON  THE  CASE 

"By  contrast,  the  bureau  has  more  than 
300  agents  assigned  to  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence in  New  York,  many  less  than  it  had 
at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  With  dt- 
tente,  the  ranks  were  reduced,  but  In  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  chilling  trends  led  to 
the  adding  of  personnel. 

"Mr.  McGorty  and  Mr.  Gray  say  the  bu- 
reau's espionage  mandate  is  not  primarily  to 
gather  information,  but  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent spying  by  foreign  agents.  This  obvlouB- 
ly  requires  identifying  spies  in  the  city's  for- 
eign population,  which  c&lls  for  delicate 
judgments  as  to  whether  someone  is  acting 
outside  the  scope  of  his  stated  diplomatic 
functions. 

"We  have  to  find  out  who  the  players  are 
before  they  play  ball, "  Mr.  McGorty  said. 
The  easiest  way  to  accomplish  that,  he 
added,  is  to  "get  one  of  them  to  work  for  us 
so  we'll  know  what  they're  up  to."  The 
prime  recruits  are  intelligence  agents  from 
target  countries,  but  the  Job  of  enlisting 
them  is  not  easy. 

"An  initial  approach,  Mr.  McGorty  said,  is 
generally  disguised  as  simple  friendliness. 
Bureau  agents  (who  are  not  allowed  to  oper- 
ate outside  the  United  States  and  cannot 
enter  the  gates  of  the  United  Nations)  pose 
as  lawyers  or  accountants  while  hobnobbing 
in  the  bars  and  restaurants  frequented  by 
representatives  of  other  countries.  Over- 
tures are  gradual,  while  agents  work  at  c«il- 
tivating  confidence. 

"SHOPPING  IN  SUPERMARKETS 

"In  some  cases,  he  said,  female  F.B.I, 
agents  are  dispatched  to  supermarkets  or 
beauty  parlors  used  by  a  target's  wife  to 
enlist  the  woman's  help  in  influencing  her 
husband  to  shift  his  sympathies. 

"Making  contact  with  Soviet  targets  has 
become  particularly  difficult  since  the  open- 
ing of  their  residential  complex  in  the  Rlv- 
erdale  section  of  the  Bronx,  Mr.  Gray  said. 

""They  travel  in  by  special  bus  from  River- 
dale  together  every  morning  and  go  back 
there  together  every  night,"  he  said.  "At 
lunch,  they  eat  in  the  cafeteria  at  the  Soviet 


Mission.  They  don't  have  a  lot  of  pocket 
money.  You  don't  find  them  carousing 
around  town." 

"Besides  having  to  evaluate  whether 
Soviet  employees  are  really  serving  a  legal 
function  in  New  York,  the  bureau  has  also 
faced  a  problem  in  discerning  whether  spies 
are  being  slipped  in  among  the  400  Soviet 
emigres  who  arrive  In  the  country  each 
month. 

"MAY  BECOME  TAXI  DRIVERS 

"  It  used  to  be  they  would  take  a  name 
from  a  tombstone  In  Michigan  or  someplace 
of  someone  who  died  at  the  age  of  2  and 
write  for  a  birth  certificate  and  spend  years 
creating  a  false  identity.'  Mr.  Gray  said. 
Now  all  they  have  to  do  is  send  him  in  as  a 
Soviet  emigre.  An  illegal  may  come  in  and 
spend  five  years  driving  a  taxi,  but  then  be 
called  into  action.' 

"  'By  then,'  the  agent  continued,  'he  may 
even  be  a  citizen,  and  he's  learned  the  lan- 
guage. Mayt>e  then  he  seeks  a  job  with 
Grumman  Aerospace,  saying  that  in  Russia 
he  was  an  engineer.'  At  that  point  he  grains 
access  to  potentially  important  information. 

"The  bureau  has  been  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  profile  of  the  sort  of  person  who 
may  be  only  masquerading  as  a  refugee. 
When  suspicion  arises,  Mr.  Gray  said,  'we 
try  to  interview  them,  or  we  try  to  neutral- 
ize their  activities  by  Interviewing  everyone 
they're  talking  to— or  else  we  notify  the  Im- 
migration Service  that  the  person  should  be 
returned." 

"In  some  cases,  he  said,  the  spy  may  not 
be  posing  as  a  refugee,  but  actually  be  an 
emigre  unwillingly  pressed  into  service  as  a 
Soviet  agent— threatened,  for  example,  with 
reprisals  against  family  members  still  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

""CONCERN  ABOUT  TECHNOLOGY 

"Ideally,  bureau  officials  said,  reluctant 
Soviet  spies  can  t>e  utilized  as  double  agents 
to  funnel  misinformation.  But  this  can  be 
tricky,  for  the  bureau  may  be  deceived  into 
believing  it  has  a  double  agent  working  for 
the  United  States,  when  the  spy  is  really  a 
triple  agent— a  Soviet  agent  really  working 
for  the  Soviets  while  pretending  to  the 
P.B.I,  to  have  switched  his  loyalty. 

"  'You  can  be  reeled  in  for  a  year  before 
you  realize  you've  been  hooked,'  Mr.  Gray 
said. 

"  "The  transfer  of  American  technology  to 
criteria  countries— of  growing  concern,  not 
just  Customs  Service  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment—is regarded  as  a  major  focus  of 
current  spying  efforts. 

"  'Our  only  salvation  is  that  they  can't 
possibly  assimilate  all  they're  getting,'  Mr. 
McGorty  said.  He  added  that  his  agents  reg- 
ularly instructed  companies  with  top-secret 
government  contracts  about  how  to  guaran- 
tee security." 

fProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  15,  19821 
Moscow's  Big  Ears  in  Glen  Cove 

To  the  E^ditor: 

Karen  Polk's  reminiscences  of  childhood 
fantasies  of  espionage  going  on  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Soviet  estate  in  Glen  Cove 
[What  Lurked  Behind  the  Glen  Cove 
Pence,"  Op-Ed  Aug.  7]  ends  with  some  adult 
questions  at>out  what  is  going  on  there. 

Unless  I  am  hugely  mistaken,  spying  is 
going  on.  More  precisely,  eavesdropping 
through  the  interception  of  telephone  con- 
versations transmitted  by  microwave. 

We  have  this  from  Arkady  Schevchenko, 
formerly  Under  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  most  senior  Soviet 
representative   to   that   organization.    Last 


spring  on  Canadian  television  (as  reported 
by  the  A.P.)  he  stated:  "All  the  top  floors  of 
the  [Glen  Cove]  building  are  full  of  sophis- 
ticated equipment  ...  to  intercept  all  con- 
versations of  anything  which  Is  going  on. 
...  At  least  IS  or  17  technicians  were  work- 
ing ...  to  do  this  Job." 

In  1977.  I  raised  this  general  subject- 
Soviet  eavesdropping— within  the  councils 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  The  response 
ought  to  be  better  known.  Convinced  there 
was  a  threat,  the  Federal  Government  de- 
cided to  bury  its  own  telephone  lines  and 
those  of  Its  defense  contractors,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  relatively  defenseless. 

I  therefore  introduced  legislation  requir- 
ing the  President,  upon  learning  of  such  il- 
legal activity  by  a  foreign  mission,  to 
demand  that  It  be  discontinued  and,  failing 
that,  declare  the  diplomats  involved  persona 
non  grata  and  expel  them. 

The  Times,  on  July  25.  1977.  supported 
the  principles  reflected  In  the  bill,  stating: 
'"If  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  were 
caught  stealing  and  shipping  economic  data 
back  home,  our  authorities  would,  we  hope, 
see  to  it  that  he  was  shipped  t>ack  home. 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  a  foreign  government 
on  American  shores  is  spying  on  American 
citizens.  And  notwithstanding  the  niceties 
of  diplomatic  immunity  and  extraterritori- 
ality and  rigamarole,  the  response  should  be 
equally  blunt." 

Still  there  was  no  response  from  the  exec- 
utive branch.  At  a  hearing  on  April  21.  1977, 
by  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. I  asked  the  then  general  counsel  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  whether  he 
did  not  consider  the  Soviet  intrusion  into 
our  telephone  system  a  violation  of  citizens' 
Fourth  Amendment  rights.  TTie  counsel  re- 
plied that  the  Fourth  Amendment  only  pro- 
tects citizens  against  violations  of  rights  by 
their  own  government! 

I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  (now  S.  1860). 
If  the  current  Administration  would  but 
nod,  it  would  pass.  In  the  meantime,  it 
might  let  off  lecturing  the  [>eople  of  Glen 
Cove  about  their  duties  to  respect  the  civil 
rights  of  Soviet  diplomats. 
'  Daniel  Patrick  Mo'tnihaii, 

U.S.  Senator  from  New  York. 

What  Litrked  Behind  the  Oixn  Cove  Fence 
(By  Karen  Polk) 

Glen  Cove,  N.Y.— I  grew  up  in  a  house  a 
stone's  throw  from  a  nondescript  fence  that 
marked  the  back  end  of  the  Killenworth 
estate  here.  The  fence  surrounds  the  37 
acres  and  mansion  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
for  its  summer  residence. 

As  children,  my  friends  and  I  fantasized 
that  the  place  was  a  hotbed  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage, occupied  by  men  wearing  black  coats, 
and  all  of  them  resembling  Aleksei  N.  Kosy- 
gin.  There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  block  (most 
likely  electrified)  marked  the  outer  reaches 
of  Siberia  beyond  which  no  one  ventured. 
The  iKild  explorer  who  did  make  it  over  to 
the  other  side  for  a  peek  was  the  object  of 
admiration  and  fear:  He  had  made  It  there 
and  back. 

Our  fantasies  were  products  of  a  kind  of 
cold  war  perspective  that  pitted  us  against 
them,  G.I.  Joe  against  the  Reds.  We  spent 
endless  hours  plotting  our  righteous  assault 
with  007  spy  rifles  on  the  army  that  surely 
hid  behind  the  mansion  walls. 

The  disclosure  in  May  that  the  estate  was 
the  home  of  sophisticated  espionage  equip- 
ment used  to  spy  on  important  industries  on 
Long  Island  came  as  no  big  surprise  to  me. 


now  an  adult.  I  knew  all  along  that  there 
was  a  real  reason  why  no  one  but  the  deliv- 
ery boy  from  the  local  market  was  allowed 
within  the  estate  complex.  And  I  knew  that 
those  were  real  P.B.I,  men  perched  on  top 
of  the  nearby  Y.M.C.A.  building  with  binoc- 
ulars. All  this  only  served  to  reinforce  every- 
thing my  friends  and  I  had  imagined  to  be 
true  as  children. 

By  contrast.  Glen  Cove  officials  acted  sur- 
prised. The  Federal  Ciovemment  was  mute. 
The  P.B.I,  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
the  reports  that  were  originally  carried  on 
(Canadian  television  and  described  the  intel- 
ligence equipment  at  the  estate. 

Mayor  Alan  M.  Parente  and  the  City 
Council  voted  to  revoke  the  recreational 
passes  that  had  been  given  to  residents  of 
the  estate.  They  reasoned  that  since  KUlen- 
worth  was  a  diplomatic  residence  that  paid 
no  taxes  to  the  city  and  that  was  engaged  in 
spying,  of  all  things,  against  the  t>etter  in- 
terests of  our  nation.  Glen  Cove  would  pro- 
test in  the  only  manner  in  its  power  It 
would  keep  the  Russians  off  the  beaches, 
tennis  courts  and  golf  course. 

At  that  time,  the  Council's  action  seemed 
oddly  appropriate.  In  the  fantasy  world  in 
which  we  still  regarded  the  Russian  pres- 
ence here,  the  Mayor  was  the  bold  explorer 
who  stood  up  to  the  Reds.  For  a  while  there 
was  little  reaction.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  indifferent,  llie  Mayor  had  made 
it  there  and  back. 

The  other  day.  the  State  Department  fi- 
nally reacted  by  requesting  that  the  City 
Council  reinstate  the  recreational  privileges. 
The  wording  of  the  letter  was  strong  and 
stated  that  Glen  Cove  was  interfering  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
Washington  was  seriously  concerned  that 
the  Soviet  diplomats  t>e  given  the  proper 
privileges. 

The  affair  assumed  storybook  propor- 
tions, and  the  news  media  have  evok«l  a 
comparison  with  "The  Mouse  That 
Roared."  It  was  Glen  Cove  against  the 
Reds — and  now  the  Feds  as  well.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  a  little  silly— Us  against 
Them:  our  raised  tennis  rackets  and  golf 
clubs  faced  off  against  nuclear  warheads. 

There  is  more  to  this  story  though.  A  few 
months  ago,  someone  took  pot  shots  with  a 
rifle  at  windows  on  the  estate.  They  used 
real  bullets.  In  years  past,  demonstrations 
outside  the  gates,  which  open  on  to  a  well- 
traveled  road  leading  to  the  local  high 
school,  were  accompanied  by  bomb  threats 
and  the  discovery  of  mysterious  packages  at 
the  entrance.  The  whole  thing  isn't  really  so 
silly  after  all. 

The  city  has  taken  action  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  referred  the  Issue  to  the  Justice 
Department.  And  now  the  Soviet  regime  has 
retaliated  by  barring  our  diplomats  in 
Moscow  from  using  a  t>each  on  the  Moskva 
River. 

Why  didn't  the  State  Department  ever 
inform  any  Glen  Cove  administration  atxiut 
the  seriousness  or  the  extent  of  the  Soviet 
operations  going  on  within  its  boundaries? 
And  why  is  the  city  then  left  with  none 
other  than  the  ridiculous  policy  of  revoking 
tennis  passes  to  protest  a  spying  operation 
that  seems  to  operate  with  impunity? 

All  recent  attempts  by  Glen  Cove  to  learn 
anything  about  the  operation  have  t>een 
met  by  statements  from  the  F.B.I,  that  the 
information  is  classified.  There  is  probably 
spying  going  on,  the  Bureau  says,  but  its 
lips  are  sealed  about  details. 

Intelligence  operations  have  always 
thrived  under  a  veil  of  secrecy.  Equally,  fan- 
tasies and  misconceptions  and  delusions  and 
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_^  even  silliness  thrive  on  the  mystery  of  intel- 
ligence  opentlons.    Maybe   our   childhood 
imaginings  were  not  farfetched,  and  then 
/  again  maybe  they  were.  We  don't  really 

know  for  sure.  But  at  least  now  we  know  a 
little  bit  better  who  is  responsible  for  per- 
petuating them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7.  1984] 
500.000  More  Sfy-Proof  Phokm  Pkoposxd 
BY  Top  SicusiTY  AcnicY 
(By  David  Bumham) 
J  Washington.  Oct.  6— The  National  Securi- 

-'  ty  Agency   Is  proposing  that  the  Govern- 

ment and  Industry  be  equipped  with  as 
many  as  500.000  telephones  that  can  be  se- 
cured against  interception 

The  Agency  is  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  nations  are  obtaining 
important  Intelligence  from  United  States 
telephone. 

Although  cloaked  tn  secrecy,  a  program 
like  the  one  the  agency  proposes  could  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  project 
could  also  lead  to  a  new  role  for  the  intelli- 
gence agency  in  private  industry.  Under  the 
proposal,  production  of  the  secure  phones 
would  begin  in  two  years. 

ftXAI.  SBCtnUTT  TRRKAT  IS  SKEN 

The  decision  by  the  largest  and  mos^  se- 
cretive American  inte^igence  organization 
to  propose  a  major  effort  to  combat  tele- 
phone eavesdropping  was  disclosed  by 
Walter  G.  Deeley,  the  senior  official  in 
charge  of  protecting  government  communi- 
cations. 

He  said  in  an  Interview  that  electronic 
eavesdropping  by  the  Soviet  Union,  other 
countries  he  did  not  name  and  corporations 
posed  a  genuine  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"I  want  the  country  to  be  aware  that  If  we 
don't  protect  our  communications,  it  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  us."  Mr.  Deeley 
said,  "this  is  a  problem  that  goes  to  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society.  It  is  not  Just  a  worry  of 
the  national  security  agencies." 

MOVX  BY  CAKTXR  AOMimSTRATION 

He  said  he  believed  the  United  SUtes  was 
in  "deep  trouble."  adding:  "They  su-e  having 
us  for  brealLfast.  We're  hemorrhaging.  Your 
progeny  may  not  enjoy  the  rights  we  do 
today  if  we  don't  do  something." 

A  Reagan  Administration  official  familiar 
with  Intelligence  matters  agreed  there  was  a 
surveillance  problem,  but  he  also  said  no 
final  decision  had  been  made  to  go  beyond 
research  or  to  request  money  to  produce  the 
phones. 

In  August,  the  National  Security  Agency 
sent  a  letter  to  more  than  2,000  major  cor- 
porations saying.  "The  U.S.  has  initiated  an 
effort  to  develop  lowcost,  user-friendly 
secure  telephone  Instruments." 

The  number  of  secure  telephones  current- 
ly used  by  Government  agencies  Is  classified 
information.  But  the  Carter  Administration 
said  there  were  100  such  phones  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  planned  to  buy  150  more. 
The  cost  of  each  phone  then  was  $35,000. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  bought  an 
unknown  number  of  additional  secure 
phones. 

The  phones  proposed  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  would  be  used  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  and  State 
departments,  military  contractors  and  other 
private  corporations  such  as  banks  that 
handle  Information  of  possible  use  to  a  for- 
eign power. 

BACKIHG  COMFUTKR  RXSKABCR 

The  National  Security  Agency  was  set  up 
by  President  Truman  in  a  secret  executive 


order  in  1952  to  conduct  electronic  intelli- 
gence all  over  the  world  and  protect  the  sen- 
sitive messages  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  used,  its  secret  budget,  now  estimat- 
ed at  M  billion  a  year,  to  make  itself  a 
major  sponsor  of  advanced  computer  re- 
search, and  it  has  played  an  important 
covert  role  in  shaping  national  communica- 
tion policy.  Its  top  officials  almost  never 
grant  on-the-record  interviews. 

"Anyone  making  a  phone  call  to  the  West 
Coast  or  Boston  from  the  Washington  area 
has  no  idea  how  the  conversation  will  be 
transmitted,"  Mr.  Deeley  said.  "It  might  go 
via  fiber  optics,  conventional  cable,  micro- 
wave towers  or  one  of  the  19  domestic  satel- 
lites. If  it  Is  going  via  satellite  you  can  pre- 
sume the  other  guy  Is  listening  to  it." 
SKUKIMC  coKrrrm  data 

Asked  for  specific  examples  of  electronic 
espionage,  he  said  he  could  not  disclose 
them  because  they  were  classified.  Citing  in- 
dividual cases,  he  said,  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians Important  clues  about  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  detect  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Deeley  said  his  agency  was  developing 
a  similar  program  to  improve  the  security  of 
computerized  data.  "This  area  has  blown  up 
extraordinarily  fast, "  he  said.  "In  many 
ways  computerized  data  Is  more  harmful 
than  telephones  because  It's  all  record  infor- 
mation. 

"'The  financial  institutions  have  become 
aware  of  this  problem.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies are  becoming  aware.  The  rest  of  the 
private  sector  companies  are  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  see  that  If  they  are  going  to  survive, 
they  have  to  protect  their  communications." 

He  said  Increasing  American  use  of  com- 
munication satellites  and  microwave  trans- 
mission towers  made  it  economically  possi- 
ble for  almost  any  nation  and  many  large 
corporations  to  Intercept  messages,  then  use 
high-speed  computers  to  sort  them  out. 

COIfGRESSMAM  OPPOSES  MOVE 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  said  he  could  not 
estimate  the  amount  of  telephone  traffic 
that  was  subject  to  relatively  easy  intercep- 
tion because  it  was  transmitted  by  micro- 
wave towers  or  satellites.  But  he  added  that 
one  rough  indicator  was  that  70  percent  of 
A.T.&T.'8  domestic  equipment  and  60  per- 
cent of  Its  overseas  equipment  transmitted 
telephone  messages  through  the  atmos- 
phere rather  than  by  cable,  which  is  harder 
to  intercept. 

Pew  members  of  Congress  other  than 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Intelli- 
gence Committees  are  Aware  of  the  National 
Security  Agency's  plan.  One  exception  is 
Representative  Glenn  English.  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma  and  chairman  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
formation. In  a  letter  Sept.  34  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigative arm.  he  said,  "There  can.  of  course, 
be  no  objection  to  maintaining  adequate  se- 
curity for  classified  Information." 

He  said,  however,  that  he  knew  "from 
past  experience  that  the  national  security 
bureaucracy  has  a  tendency  to  require  a 
degree  of  protection  for  classified  informa- 
tion that  may  be  excessive."  He  added, 
"Technological  security  measures  are  very 
expensive,  and  my  concern  Is  that  the  un- 
necessary use  of  these  measures  Is  a  waste 
of  scarce  Federal  funds." 

UlfCLASairiKD  BTTn>T  IS  A8KXS 

Mr.  English  asked  the  O.A.O.  to  prepare 
an  unclassified  report  on  whether  the  pro- 
posed protective  measures  were  necessary 
and  worth  the  cost. 


Henry  Geller,  director  of  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Carter  Administration 
and  now  the  head  of  the  Washington 
Center  for  Public  Policy  Research  of  Duke 
University,  raised  questions  about  the 
project. 

He  said  that  when  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion studied  Soviet  eavesdropping,  it  decided 
that  Its  biggest  security  agency  should  be 
responsible  for  assuring  the  communica- 
tions security  of  the  American  military  and 
American  intelligence  services  but  that  the 
Commerce  Department  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  working  with  private  companies. 

"There  was  a  strong  belief  in  the  Carter 
Administration  that  the  United  States  has  a 
long  and  Important  tradition  that  the  tele- 
phone systems  and  broadcasting  groups  are 
independent,  privately  owned  entities."  he 
said.  "Adopting  a  plan  that  gives  the  N.S.A., 
a  branch  of  the  Pentagon,  an  important  role 
in  the  communication  network  of  private 
cortwratlons  and  civilian  agencies  of  govern- 
ment is  a  significant  policy  change  that 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  Congress 
before  it  is  adopted." 

FIVE  COimiACTS  AWARDED 

Mr.  Deeley  said  his  agency's  concern 
prompted  It  earlier  this  year  to  award  five 
of  the  major  American  communication  com- 
panies small  contracts  to  conduct  individual 
studies:  the  object  would  be  to  determine 
whether  they  could  mass-produce  a  low- 
cost,  easy-to-use  telephone  that  would  t>e 
difficult  to  intercept.  The  companies  are 
A.T.  tt  T.  the  GTE  Corporation,  the  ITT 
Corporation,  the  Motorola  Corporation  and 
the  RCA  Corporation. 

Mr.  Deeley  did  not  describe  the  tele- 
phones, but  experts  in  the  field  said  each 
would  presumably  have  a  small  computer 
that  would  transform  the  voice  signals  into 
a  stream  of  coded  digits.  They  said  this 
would  require  time  and  expensive  equip- 
ment for  an  outsider  to  decode  the  message. 

However,  after  the  coded  message  was 
transmitted  by  conventional  means  to  an- 
other special  telephone,  the  receiving  units 
computer  could  quickly  turn  the  digits  back 
into  an  understandable  voice. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  studies  sup- 
ported by  his  agency.  Mr.  Deeley  said  that 
he  hoped  to  get  bids  on  the  project  in  No- 
vember and  sign  an  agreement  with  two  of 
the  five  companies  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  that  production  of  the  devices 
could  begin  before  the  end  of  1988.  "We're 
talking  about  a  haU  a  million  phones,"  Mr. 
Deeley  said. 

While  the  Carter  Administration  paid 
$35,000  for  each  such  phone,  Mr.  E>eeley 
said  the  N.S.A.  hoped  that  mass  production 
could  cut  the  cost. 

"Conununlcatlons  security  is  like  insur- 
ance." he  said.  "It  has  no  intrinsic  value 
until  it  Is  needed.  Some  people  buy  insur- 
ance, some  don't.  If  you  are  a  responsible 
person  with  a  family,  you  take  out  a  little 
term  insurance.  If  you  aren't,  you  buy  a  case 
of  beer." 

Mr.  Deeley  said  a  major  investment  in 
secure  telephones  by  the  private  sector 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  such  equipment  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

"If  Exxon  or  Hanover  Trust  want  to  pro- 
tect themselves,"  he  said,  "they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  right  equipment  to  achieve 
that  goal.  If  they  don't  care  about  other 
people  reading  their  maU.  that's  their  bust- 
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Is  It  Sate  To  Use  the  Phowe? 

The  tapping  of  telephone  conversations 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  security 
threat,  and  the  rise  in  microwave  and  satel- 
lite transmission  of  conversations  has  made 
electronic  eavesdropping  easier  than  ever. 
Yet  even  though  all  Presidents  since  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  have  conducted  much  of  their 
business  over  secure,  or  scrambled,  phone 
lines,  the  U.S.  has  been  bewilderingly  slow 
in  dealing  with  another  potentially  enour- 
mous  security  problem:  most  Government 
and  business  officials  daily  discuss  sensitive 
matters  over  ordinary,  unsecured  equip- 
ment. 

As  new  technology  has  increasingly  en- 
abled global  adversaries  to  sort  through  vast 
amounts  of  airborne  telebabble  In  search  of 
Icey  words  and  phrases,  ordinary  telecom- 
munications have  become  a  priceless  source 
of  intelligence  for  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
possibly,  other  nations.  Says  New  York 
Democrat  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  "The  targets  of  Soviet  inter- 
ception of  telephone  communications  now 
include  our  businesses,  our  banlcs,  our  bro- 
kerage houses,  as  frequently  as  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  .  .  .  Private  communications 
of  all  sorts  have  been  violated,  and  on  a 
scale  that  dwarfs  any  previous  surveillance 
effort  by  friend  or  foe." 

Now  the  Reagan  Administration  is  belat- 
edly moving  to  stanch  this  immense  intelli- 
gence drain.  The  President  has  quietly 
signed  a  document  known  as  National  Secu- 
rity Decision  Directive  No.  145.  It  gives  over- 
all responsibility  for  ensuring  the  security 
of  communications  in  the  Government  and 
the  defense  industry  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  (NSA),  the  secrecy -shrouded  be- 
Iremoth  whose  primary  function  since  its 
founding  in  1952  has  been  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  other  nations'  communica- 
tion traffic.  Under  Reagan's  directive,  the 
NSA  will  search  for  ways  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  sensitive  telecommunications 
and  federal  computer  Information,  which  in- 
creasingly are  two  interrelated  parts  of  a 
common  technology.  Estimated  cost  over 
the  next  ten  years:  $6  billion  to  (8  billion. 

The  most  visible  part  of  the  stepped-up  se- 
curity will  be  a  massive  increase  in  the  use 
of  secure  telephones,  which  have  so  far 
been  parceled  out  to  federal  officials  with 
unusual  frugality.  Less  than  four  years  ago, 
intelligence  sources  say,  the  combined  net- 
works of  secure  telephones  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  probably  numbered 
just  upwards  of  1,000  units.  That  total  has 
risen  steadily  under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion: the  exact  number  is  secret,  but  unoffi- 
cial estimates  put  the  new  total  at  between 
2,000  and  3,000  units.  One  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  slow  to  Install  scrambled 
lines  has  been  the  cost:  each  secure  unit 
runs  about  S3 1,000.  Another  has  been  com- 
plaints from  users  that  voice  quality  is  poor. 
Even  so,  concedes  Walter  Deeley,  the  NSA's 
deputy  director  for  communications  securi- 
ty, a  study  he  conducted  last  year  on  com- 
munications security  showed  telephones  to 
be  the  biggest  leakage  problem. 

Working  with  five  of  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturers  of  telephone  equipment, 
(AT&T,  ITT,  Motorola,  RCA  and  GTE), 
NSA  officials  believe  technology  has  been 
developed  that  will  lead  to  what  Deeley,  in 
computer  Jargon  calls  "a  user-friendly 
secure  phone"  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
unit.  Scrambling  units  in  current  use  weigh 
about  70  lbs.  and  take  up  the  space  of  two 
filing-cabinet  drawers.  Electronics  experts 
expect  the  new  units  to  employ  small,  inex- 


pensive microcircuiU  built  directly  into  the 
telephone  receiver.  The  scrambler  converts 
signals  produced  by  conversation  into  elec- 
tronic "white  noise"  that  is  meaningless 
until  disencrypted,  or  unscrambled,  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line. 

Deeley  predicts  that  production  of  the 
new  generation  of  secure  phones  will  begin 
within  two  years.  By  the  end  of  the  decade. 
NSA  officials  plan  to  install  half  a  mUlion  of 
them:  200,000  in  Government  offices  and  an 
additional  300,000  in  private  companies  that 
have  access  to  classified  or  sensitive  Govern- 
ment information.  Within  ten  yean  they 
expect  the  total  number  of  secure  tele- 
phones in  the  U.S.  to  reach  2  million,  or 
about  one  out  of  every  120  of  the  nation's 
horns.  "Communication  security  Is  not  like 
guns,  ships  or  bullets,"  says  Deeley.  "It's 
sort  of  like  Insurance;  it  has  no  Intrinsic 
value  at  a  particular  moment.  But  we  must 
t>ecome  serious  about  it." 

Many  experts  are  also  concerned  that 
there  is  leakage  of  valuable  technical  infor- 
mation through  foreign  eavesdropping  on 
the  telecommunications  of  private  firms. 
The  Commerce  Department  had  considered 
a  program  to  encourage  private  businesses 
to  take  more  security  measures,  but  the 
Government  now  tends  to  rely  on  competi- 
tive pressures  to  force  companies  to  guard 
their  secrets. 

The  U.S.  began  losing  physical  control  of 
its  telecommunications  in  the  1980s,  when 
more  and  more  began  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  air  waves  rather  than  through 
cables.  AT&T  currently  estimates  that  It 
uses  satellites  or  microwave  towers  for  70% 
of  Its  domestic  traffic  and  60%  of  Its  traffic 
abroad.  Both  forms  of  atmospheric  trans- 
mission are  easily  interceptlble  on  Soviet  lis- 
tening equipment  that  is  doubtless  installed 
in  the  U.8.S.R.'s  diplomatic  properties  in 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere.  The  Kremlin's  lis- 
tening post  in  Cuba,  for  example,  can  pick 
up  virtually  all  traffic  from  U.S.  domestic 
communication  satellites.  Says  an  NSA  offi- 
cial: ""They  Just  sit  down  there  with  their 
huge  vacuum  cleaner  and  suck  everything 
up."  In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  devel-  ■ 
oped  computers  that  can  cuU  such  intelli- 
gence with  much  more  sophistication  than 
earlier  models,  and  not  Just  in  search  of  de- 
fense secrets.  "A  computer  can  put  together 
those  bits  and  pieces,"  says  an  NSA  official. 
""And  even  if  the  vast  majority  of  what  was 
said  is  unclassified,  the  other  side  can  put  it 
together  and  save  bUllons  in  research." 
Indeed,  U.S.  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  targeting  telecommunications 
involving  U.S.  space  shuttle  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  do  Just  that. 

Though  cutting  back  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  to  eavesdrop  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  new  telesecurity  program, 
U.S.  officials  point  out  that  It  could  also  foil 
surveillance  attempts  by  other  rivals,  in- 
cluding unscrupulous  economic  competitors. 
Moreover,  as  Reagan  has  pointed  out,  the 
same  technology  used  in  foreign  intelligence 
operations  is  increasingly  available  to  "ter- 
rorist groups  and  criminal  elements." 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  O'Amato): 
S.  13,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rock- 
land County,  NY;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

rxliep  op  rockuutd  cotnrnr,  mr 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 

rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 

Congress,  to  Introduce  legislation  that 

would  authorize  Federal  financial  as- 


sistance to  the  government  of  Rock- 
land Coimty,  NY,  to  help  defray  the 
county's  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  so-called  Brinies  robbery-murder 
trial.  This  biU  is  identical  to  the  legis- 
lation introduced  in  the  House  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New, 
York,  Congressman  Gilmaii. 

It  is  unusual  legislation  for  a  unique 
case — one  with  prohibitive  costs  for  a\ 
small  county  and  a  compelling  Federal  i 
interest  in  prosecuting  the  defendants, 
warranting   special  .consideration   for 
the  costs  of  the  triaL 

The  crime  is  well  known:  The 
of  national  publicity  that  surrouiidM 
the  crime  significantly  compUcrfSed 
the  coimty's  Job  of  prosecutlnf  the 
suspects,  lasting  some  32  months.  The 
five  defendants— two  wanted  by  the 
FBI  for  crimes  committed  with  under- 
groimd  terrorist  groups— were  held  in 
the  county's  custody  for  9  months, 
under  heavy  guard.  The  coimty  also 
had  to  provide  electronic  screening  de- 
vices, closed-circuit  television  cameras, 
weapons,  and  other  items  for  the  trial, 
at  its  own  expense.  In  all.  Roddand 
Coimty  had  to  hire  88  additional 
guards  for  the  trial,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $5  million. 

A  grant  of  $500,000  from  the  Law 
E^nforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion block  grant  funds  in  1982  was  a 
welccHne  first  step,  but  clearly  not 
enough  to  defray  the  trial's  substan- 
tial cost.  Rockland  County,  with  a 
population  of  just  over  250.000.  surely 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  this  extraordinary 
case  without  further  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  interest  in  this  case  is 
readily  apparent  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  the  need  to 
provide  financial  assistance  already 
has  been  demonstrated.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  give  this  legis- 
lation serious  consideration,  and  pro- 
vide the  taxpayers  of  Rockland 
County  the  relief  which  they  deserve, 
s.  13 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congreu  ottenMed,  That  the  - 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Attorney 
General")  shall  reimburse  the  government 
of  Rockland  County.  New  York,  for  all  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  and  trial  of  the  criminal 
actions  entitled  "People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  v.  Katherine  Boudin,  David  Gilbert, 
Jvdith  Clark,  Samuel  Brovm,  and  Donald 
Weemt"  (Rockland  County  indictments 
numbered  81-285;  82-8;  transferred  to 
Orange  County)  and  "People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  v.  Katfierine  Boudin  and  Samuel 
Brown"  (Rockland  County  Indictments 
numbered  81-285;  82-6;  transferred  to  West- 
chester County).  Reimbursement  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  to  Rockland  County  for 
all  reasonable  expenses  directly  incurred  as 
a  result  of  these  criminal  actions,  as  well  as 
for  those  reasonable  expenses  indirectly  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  changes  of  venue  in 
these  actions  to  other  locations  within  New 
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York  State.  Reimbursable  Items  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  defendants: 

(2)  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
court  room  security  in  these  criminal  ac- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  cost  of  ensuring  and  maintaining 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  defendants 
and  the  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  connection  with  these  criminal  actions. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  of  Rockland 
County  shall  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
records  pertaining  to  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  these 
trials.  Such  records  shall  remain  subject  to 
audit  and  reexamination  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Following  the 
completion  of  each  criminal  action  de- 
scribed in  section  1.  the  government  of 
Rockland  County  shall  submit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  final  and  detailed  report  dis- 
closing all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  In 
connection  with  these  criminal  actions.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  each  report 
and  determine  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment for  which  Rockland  County  is  eligible 
under  this  Act. 

Sk.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  October  I.  1985  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  again  am  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
relieve  Rockland  County,  NY,  of  part 
of  the  tnily  extraordinary  btirdens  it 
has  had  to  bear  as  a  result  of  the  aoto- 
rlous  Brink's  murder  and  robberj'  case. 

On  October  21.  1981,  a  gang  of  ter- 
rorists held  up  a  Brink's  armored 
truck  at  the  Nanuet  Shopping  Mall  in 
Rockland  County.  They  murdered  a 
security  guard  and  two  local  police- 
men. Two  criminal  cases  resulting 
from  these  crimes  have  been  tried  in 
New  York  State  courts.  Rockland 
Coimty,  as  the  place  of  original  venue. 
has  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
costs  of  these  trials,  which  now  exceed 
$5  million. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1984,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  in  support  of 
the  forerunner  of  this  bill,  H.R.  5763, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Oilman.  I 
applaud  the  Congressman  and  Senator 
Moynihan  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  99th  Congress. 

The  cases  for  which  we  seek  reim- 
bursement are  no  ordinary  local  mat- 
ters. These  cases  have  received  nation- 
al publicity  as  the  "trials  of  the  centu- 
ry." Defendants  in  both  cases  are  iden- 
tified with  a  number  of  radical  and 
revolutionary  groups,  including  the 
Weather  Underground  and  the  Black 
Liberation  Army.  They  have  declared 
their  ultimate  purpose  to  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  nation  out  of  five 
Southern  States.  Most  of  the  costs  of 
the  Brink's  trials  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  round-the-clock  courthouse 
and  jailhouse  security  precautions  the 
notoriety  of  the  defendants  has  made 
necessary. 


The  bill  I  cosponsor  today  has  been 
modified  from  the  ones  I  have  previ- 
ously supported  to  reflect  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  Congressmen 
present  at  last  September's  hearing.  It 
provides  for  very  careful  and  detailed 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  by  Rock- 
land County  and  auditing  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
carefully  crafted  legislation  their  full 
support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bemtsen): 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive     Environmental      Response, 
Compensation,    tuid    Liability    Act   of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCS  RSSPORSE  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Bemt- 
sen, legislation  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive E^nvironmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA)  to  establish  a  new  tax  on 
the  disposal  and  long-term  storage  of 
hazardous  waste.  This  tax  would  serve 
two  purposes.  It  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  revenue  to  finance 
an  expanded  Superfimd,  and  it  would 
provide  a  new  Incentive  for  better  haz- 
ardous waste  management  practices. 

The  Superfund  program  was  created 
in  1980— by  the  CERCA  law— to  fund 
the  cleanup  of  the  Nation's  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  dump  sites.  CERCLA 
establishes  a  tax  on  42  chemical  feed- 
stocks, crude  oil,  and  imported  petrole- 
lun  products  to  finance  the  $1.6  billion 
Superfund.  TTie  tax  was  designed  to 
collect  86  percent  of  the  $1.6  billion 
trust  fund,  with  the  remaining  14  per- 
cent coming  from  general  revenues. 
The  current  Superfund  tax  expires  on 
September  30,  1985. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  establish  a  so-called  waste-end 
tax— that  is.  a  tax  on  the  disposal  and 
long-term  storage  of  hazardous 
waste— to  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1986.  The  tax  rates  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  raise  $1.5  billion  over  5  years, 
or  about  $300  million  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  once  again  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  how  best  to  finance 
the  Superfund  program— and  we  look 
to  new  revenue  sources— I  believe  it 
most  reasonable  and  wise  to  consider  a 
tax  on  the  disposal  and  long-term  stor- 
age of  hazardous  wjiste.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  and  I  urge  them  to 
join  In  support  of  such  a  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  14 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Sec.  101.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Act  of  1985" 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  Hie  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  adding 
a  new  subtitle  as  follows: 
"Subtitle  D— Imposition  of  Tax  on  Disposal 
or  Long-Term  Storage  of  Hazardous  Waste 

"Sec.  241.  Chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  Disposal  or  Long- 
Term  Shortage  of  Hazardous  Waste 
"Section  4691.    Imposition  of  Tax 
"Section  4692.    Definitions 
"Section    4693.    Records.    Statements    and 
Returns 

-SECTION  44*1.     IMPOSITION  OF  TAX 

"(a)  Oekehal  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on  ( 1 )  the  receipt  of  a  hazardous 
waste  for  disposal  Rt  a  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  or  (2)  long-term  stor- 
age of  a  hazardous  waste  In  a  qualified  haz- 
ardous waste  storage  facility. 

"(b)  Amooitt  or  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be: 

(1)  $45  for  each  ton  of  ha^Ardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  landfill,  in  waste 
piles,  or  by  surface  impoundment: 

(2)  $25  for  each  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  ocean  dumping  or 
land  treatment; 

(3)  $5  for  each  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  underground  injec- 
tion; 

(4)  $45  for  each  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
which  Is  placed  in  long-term  storage. 

"(c)  Alternative  Computation  of  Tax.— 
Under  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  qualified 
hazardous  waste  disposal  or  qualified  haz- 
ardous waste  long-term  storage  facility  can 
establish  the  amount  of  water  of  the  haz- 
ardous waste  deposited  for  disposal  or  for 
long-term  storage,  then  such  owner  or  oper- 
ator may  elect  to  pay  a  tax  of  $50  per  ton  on 
the  amount  of  waste  deposited  for  disposal 
or  storage,  reduced  by  the  weight  of  water, 
in  lieu  of  the  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be 
paid  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Exclusion  roR  Certain  Wastes.— 
The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not. 
apply  to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastes  which  are.  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  exempt  from  regulation  as 
a  hazardous  waste  under  Section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  waste  is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  following  studies  as  re- 
quired under  Section  8002  of  such  Act.  to 
pose  a  potential  danger  to  human  health 
and  environment,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
mulgates regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
such  waste,  then  the  Administrator  shall 
transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  along 
with  such  regulations,  his  recommendation 
for  imposing  a  tax.  If  any,  on  the  disposal  or 
long-term  storage  of  such  waste.  A  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  on  such 
waste  only  when  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- ' 
gress. 

"(2)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastes  which  are  not,  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  identified  or  listed 
under  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  such  waste  only  when  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress. 


"(3)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
wastes  In  a  surface  impoundment  which  (a) 
contains  treated  waste  water  during  the  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  phase  of  a  biological 
treatment  facility  subject  to  a  permit  issued 
under  section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(or  which  holds  such  treated  waste  water 
after  treatment  and  prior  to  discharge),  and 
(b)  is  in  compliance  with  generally  applica- 
ble ground  water  monitoring  requirements 
for  facilities  with  permits  under  section 
3005(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(4)  The  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of 
(a)  any  waste  by  any  person  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  any  removal  or  remedial  action 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  If  such  disposal  is  carried  out  ip  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  thet  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  State,  (b)  anV  waste  re- 
moved from  any  facility  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Priorities  List  (NPL),  or  (c)  any  waste 
removed  from  a  facility  for  which  notifica- 
tion has  been  provided  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  105  or 
103(c)  respectively.  Title  I.  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 

(e)  Liability  kor  the  Tax.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  the  quali- 
fied hazardous  waster  disposal  facility  or 
qualified  hazardous  waste  storage  facility  at 
which  the  hazardous  waste  is  disposed  of  or 
stored. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  hazardous  waste  that  is 
required  by  regulation  to  be  disposed  of  or 
stored  at  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  dispos- 
al facility  or  a  qualified  hazardous  waste 
storage  facility  but  is  disposed  of  or  stored 
for  a  long  term  at  other  than  a  qualified 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  or  a  quali- 
fied hazardous  waste  storage  facility,  the 
person  disposing  of  the  hazardous  waste. 

(f)  Credit  for  Prior  Tax.— (1)  A  credit 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  computation  of  any 
tax  due  under  this  section  on  the  disposal  of 
a  hazardous  waste  for  any  tax  previously 
paid  under  this  section  by  the  disposer  on 
the  long-term  storage  of  such  hazardous 
waste. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has 
paid  a  tax  under  this  section  on  the  long- 
term  storage  of  a  hazardous  waste  causes 
such  hazardous  waste  to  be  delivered  to  and 
received  by  another  person  who  is  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility,  then  such  person 
who  paid  the  tax  on  the  long-term  storage 
shall  be  allowed  a  credit  for  such  tax  in  the 
computation  of  any  tax  subsequently  due  on 
the  long-term  storage  or  disposal  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  any 
credit  allowances  for  fungible  waste  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  it 
shall  be  presumed  that  the  last  of  such 
waste  placed  in  a  qualified  hazardous  waste 
storage  facility  shall  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  facility. 

"(g)  Fractional  Part  of  Ton.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton.  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a  whole 
ton. 

"(h)  Prospective  Application  of  Tax.— 
The  taxes  imposed  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  hazardous  waste  which  is  re- 
ceived for  disposal  or  placed  into  long-tehn 
storage  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 


"(I)  Termination.- The  taxes  Imposed  in 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30.  1990. 

-SECTION  M»2.  DEFINITIONS 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter: 

"(1)  Disposal.— The  term  disposal'  means 
the  discharge,  deposit,  injection,  dumping  or 
placing  of  any , 'hazardous  waste  into  or  on 
any  land  or  water  so  that  such  hazardous 
waste  may  enter  the  environment.  'Disposal' 
shall  not  include  the  treatment  or  reclama- 
tion of  hazardous  waste  or  the  storage  of 
hazardous  waste  in  a  facility  described  in 
the  definition  of  'Qualified  Hazardous 
Waste  Storage  Facility'  l)elow. 

"(2)  Long-term  storage.— The  term  'long- 
term  storage'  means  remaining  within  the 
confines  of  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  stor- 
age facility  for  one  year  or  more.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  length  of  time 
in  storage,  it  shall  be  presumed  in  the  case 
of  fungible  waste  that  the  last  waste  placed 
in  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  stroage  facili- 
ty shall  be  the  first  to  be  removed  from 
such  facility. 

"(3)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  storage 
faciuty.— The  term  'qualified  hazardous 
waste  storage  facility'  means  any  storage  fa- 
cility, waste  pile  or  surface  impoundment, 
permitting  of  accorded  interim  status  under 
Section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  Qualified  hazardous  waste  storage  fa- 
cilities' shall  not  include  any  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

"(4)  Waste  pile.— The  term  'waste  pile'  is 
a  quantity  of  hazardous  waste  heaped  to- 
gether as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  Section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(5)  Surface  impoundment.— The  term 
'surface  impoundment'  is  an  impoundment 
in  which  quantities  of  hazardous  wastes  are 
collected  as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  Section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(6)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal 
FACIUTY.— The  term  qualified  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility'  means  any  disposal 
faculty  permitted  or  accorded  interim  status 
under  Section  3005  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  or  under  Section  102  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act.  or  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  'Qualified  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facility'  shall  not  Include  any  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment  facilities. 

"(7)  Hazardous  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties.—The  term  'hazardous  waste  treatment 
facilities'  means  any  facility  employing  any 
method,  technique,  or  process  designed  to 
change  the  physical,  chemical,  or  biological 
character  or  composition  of  any  hazardous 
waste  so  as  to  convert  such  waste  to  a  non- 
hazardous  waste. 

"(8)  TuEATiOEirr.— The  term  'treatment', 
when  used  in  connection  with  hazardous 
waste,  means  a  method,  technique  or  proc- 
ess designed  to  change  the  physical,  chemi- 
cal or  biological  character  or  composition  of 
any  hazardous  waste  so  as  to  convert  such  a 
waste  to  a  non-hazardous  waste;  except  that 
there  may  be  a  byproduct  or  residue  from 
such  method,  technique  or  process  that 
would  be  considered  a  hazardous  waste 
under  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act. 

"(9)  Hazardous  waste.— The  term  hazard- 
ous waste'  means  any  waste: 

"(A)  identified  or  listed  under  Section 
3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  other 


than  waste  the  regulation  of  which  has  been 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  recording  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  Section  3002  and 
3004  of  such  Act. 

"(10)  Ton.— The  term  'ton'  means  2000 
pounds. 

"(11)  Receipt.— The  term  'receipt'  means 
the  act  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  quali- 
fied hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  by 
which  such  owner  or  operator,  at  an  off-site 
facility,  signs,  or  is  required  by  regulation  to 
sign,  the  manifest  or  shipping  pages  accom- 
panying the  hazardous  waste,  or  at  an  on- 
site  faclllfV.  enters,  or  Is  required  to  do  so  by 
regulation,  the  description  and  quantity  of 
the  hazardous  waste  in  the  qualified  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  facility  operating  record. 

"(12)  NoN-HAZARDOus  WASTE.— The  term 
"non-hazardous  waste"  means  any  waste 
that  Is  not  identified  or  listed  as  hazardous 
waste  and  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  Non-hazardous  waste  shall  In- 
clude the  air  and  water  effluents  permitted 
by  the  federal  government  or  by  delegated 
state  agencies  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
Clean  Water  Act. 

"(13)  Reclamation  of  Hazardous 
Wastes.- The  term  'reclamation  of  hazard- 
ous waste'  means  any  hazardous  waste  that 
is  processed  to  recover  a  usable  product  or 
any  such  waste  that  is  regenerated.  The 
term  also  includes  hazardous  wastes  that 
are  employed  as  an  ingredient  (Including 
use  as  an  Intermediate)  In  an  industrial 
process  to  make  a  product.  The  term  also  in- 
cludes hazardous  wastes  that  are  employed 
in  a  particular  function  or  application  as  an 
effective  substitute  for  a  commercial  prod- 
uct. The  term  does  not  include  hazardous 
wastes  that  are  reused  In  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  land  disposal  or  Incineration,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  hazardous  wastes 
that  are  used  to  produce  products  that  are 
applied  to  land  or  hazardous  wastes  burned 
for  energy  recovery  used  to  produce  a  fuel 
or  contained  In  fuels. 

■^BcnoN  *mi.  records,  statements,  and  re- 
turns 

"Every  person  who  disposes  of,  or  stores 
hazardous  wastes  for  one  year  or  more  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  subchapter  shall 
keep  records,  render  such  statements,  make 
such  returns,  and  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
to  ensure  proper  assessment,  payment,  and 
collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  Section 
4691.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to. ensure  that  records,  state- 
ments, and  returns  required  to  be  kept,  ren- 
dered, and  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent,  to  the  extend  possible,  with  the 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  require  any  person 
who  generates,  transports,  disposes  of,  or 
stores  hazardous  wastes  for  one  year  or 
more  and  who  is  required  to  maintain 
records  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  or  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
to  submit  copies  of  such  reports  or  make 
such  reports  available  to  the  Secretary  as 
required." 

"Sec.  242.  The  Table  of  Subchapters  for 
Chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  Disposal  or  Long- 
Term  Storage  of  Hazardous  Waste." 
"Sec.      243(a).      Effective      Date.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  unless  other- 
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wise  provided,  shall  Uke  effect  January  1. 
I9M. 

(b)  Studt.— Not  later  than  January  1. 
1M7.  and  annually  thereafter,  through 
1989.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  amount 
of  revenues  being  collected  In  accordance 
with  this  subchapter  and  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  for  changes  In  the  tax  impoaed 
under  this  subchapter  in  order  to— 

(1)  raise  an  amount  of  revenue  equivalent 
to  the  anticipated  amount  of  revenue  from 
the  tax  originally  Imposed  under  this  sub- 
chapter, 

(2)  ensure  that  the  tax  is  discouraging  the 
disposal  of  waste  in  an  environmentally  un- 
sound manner,  and 

(3)  ensure  that  the  tax  is  being  collected 
with  maximum  administrative  feasibility. 

Sac.  103.  Section  2ai(bKlJ  of  the  Compre- 
hensive. Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  sub-paragraph  as  follows: 

"(P)  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054. 

HAZAaooxrs  Substakcks  Rxspomi  Act  op 

1985— SXTlOfAlIT 
OBJHJTI VB8 

1.  To  provide  an  additional  source  of  reve- 
nue to  supplement  the  feedstock  tax  in  fi- 
nancing an  expanded  Superfund. 

2.  To  provide  an  Incentive  for  better  haz- 
ardous waste  management  practices. 

TAXABi^  Ewrr 

Receipt  of  hazardous  waste  for  disposal  or 
long-term  storage  (one  year  or  more)  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal  or  stor- 
age facility  regulated  under  the  Resources 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 

Disposal  includes  use  of  landfills,  ocean 
dumping,  deep  well  Injection,  land  treat- 
ment, and  surface  impoundments.  Each  of 
these  events  Involves  the  placement  of  haz- 
ardous waste  in  or  on  the  land  or  water. 

Long-term  storage  of  hazardous  waste  for 
one  year  or  more  would  also  be  taxed.  This 
provision  is  included  to^ose  a  potential  tax 
loophole— that  is.  to  discourage  the  place- 
ment of  hazardous  waste  in  storage  as  a  way 
of  avoiding  the  tax  on  disposal. 

Treatment  that  renders  hazardous  waste 
non-hazardous  and  recycling  waste  are  not 
taxable  events. 

TAXTATXa 

The  owner  or  operator  of  the  RCRA  regu- 
lated disposal  or  storage  facility.  It  is  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  who  per- 
forms the  taxable  event  and  is  currently  ob- 
Ugated  under  RCRA  to  malnUin  disposal 
and  storage  records. 

In  the  case  of  hazardous  waste  not  dis- 
posed of  or  stored  in  a  RCRA  regulated  fa- 
cility, the  person  who  disposes  of  the  waste 
is  required  to  pay  the  tax.  This  provision  is 
included  to  discourage  "midnight"  or  illegal 
dumping  of  hazardous  waste— that  is  even  a 
midnight  dumper  would  be  liable  to  pay  the 
tax.  or  suffer  the  penalties  that  the  IRS 
would  Impose  for  non-payment. 

TAXABLI  MATiaiAL 

Hazardous  waste  which  is.  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  listed  or  de- 
fined as  hazardous  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act. 

Any  wastes  removed  from  the  RCRA  list 
win  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

Any  wastes  added  to  the  RCRA  list  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment 


will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  unless  there  Is 
an  Act  of  Congress  specifying  their  tax- 
ation. 

TAX  IMPOSmON 

The  tax  rates  shall  be  as  follows: 

$45  per  ton  for  disposal  by  landfill,  waste 
pile  or  surface  impoundment. 

125  per  ton  for  disposal  by  ocean  dumping 
or  land  treatment. 

$5  per  ton  for  disposal  by  underground  in- 
jection. 

MS  per  ton  for  long-term  storage. 

NoTT  These  rates  differ  by  method  of  dis- 
posal in  order  to  take  Uito  consideration,  to 
some  extent,  the  water  content  generally 
found  in  wastes  disposed  of  by  such  meth- 
ods. The  amendment  also  includes  an  alter- 
native tax  computation  method  whereby 
the  taxi>ayer  would  also  be  allowed  the 
option  of  calculating  a  dry  weight  tax  (at 
$50  per  ton  of  dry  weight)  with  submission 
of  proof  of  water  content. 


The  tax  is  structured  to  raiaed  Just  over 
(300  million  annually,  or  about  tl.S  billion 
over  five  years. 

afFU-imi  BATI  AlID  TBtMIRATIOll 

The  tax  would  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1988  and  end  on  September  30,  1990. 
Rxpoars  AKo  kxcoros 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  use,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  existing 
records  and  reporting  requirements.  The 
RCRA  requirements,  ocean  dumping  and 
Underground  Injection  Control  (UIC)  regu- 
lations together  provide  for  recordkeeping 
which,  either  as  It  currently  exists  or  with 
slight  modification,  provide  the  necessary 
data  and  records  for  assessing  the  tax. 

TAX  KXCLUSIOIIS 

High  Volume,  Low  Toxic  Wastes.  Wastes 
currently  exempted  from  regulation  under 
secUon  3001  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act 
e.g.  fly  ash.  mine  i-^m^g*  drilling  fluids, 
etc.,  are  not  subject  to  the  tax  under  this 
amendment.  Such  wastes  could  only  be 
taxed  by  a  future  Act  of  Congress. 

Superfund  Sites.  Wastes  removed  from 
Superfund  sites  are  not  subject  to  the  tax 
under  this  amendment. 

Waste  Water  Treatmoit.  Waste  disposal 
of  or  stored  in  siirface  impoundments  that 
are  part  of  certain  waste  water  treatment 
facilities  permitted  under  section  402  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  are  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  amendment. 

TAX  CBSDiT  raoTisnwi 

A  person  who  has  paid  a  tax  on  the  long- 
term  storage  of  a  basardous  waste,  which  is 
subsequently  disposed  of  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  tax,  would  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
for  the  tax  paid  on  the  storage  of  such 
waste. 


By    MOYNIHAN    (for    himself, 
tin.  Hawkihs.  Mr.  Prtor,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
8.  16.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  the  ability  of  States  to 
provide  drug  abuse  prevention,  educa- 
tion,   treatment,    and    rehabilitation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  level  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
tion, illegal  poflsesslon,  and  transfer  of 


controlled  substances:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

STATS  AMD  LOCAL  If  AKCOTICS  COIfTHOL 
ASSISTAMCS  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  rise  today,  this 
first  day  of  the  99th  Congress,  to  in- 
troduce the  State  and  Local  Narcotics 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1985.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Senator  Haw- 
kins, Senator  Pryor,  and  Senator 
D'Amato  In  Introducing  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  Is  based  on  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  in  this 
country— since  that  time  the  problem 
has  worsened  and,  unless  Congress 
acts,  will  be  worse  still  by  this  time 
next  year.  At  stake  is  not  only  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  overdose  deaths,  and 
property  loss  associated  with  drug 
abuse,  but  the  loss  of  a  measurable 
portion  of  our  young  people,  con- 
sumed by  the  unstaunched  tide  of  ille- 
gal drugs  into  this  country. 

The  problem  is  getting  worse. 
Heroin  use  Increased  4  percent  In  1983; 
marijuana  use.  5  percent:  cocaine  use, 
today's  lethal  new  "drug  of  choice," 
fully  12  percent.  Cocaine-related  emer- 
gency room  cases  In  New  York  City 
hospitals  reached  a  3-year  high  in 
1984,  and  deaths  from  use  of  PCP, 
known  on  the  the  street  as  "Angel 
Dust"  and  perhaps  the  most  toxic  nar- 
cotic of  all.  rose  50  percent  in  1983. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York. 
Julio  Martinez,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Substance 
Abuse  Services,  estimates  that  fully  22 
percent  of  our  State's  population— 3.2 
million  people— have  recently  abused 
marijuana,  cocaine,  heroin,  PCP,  pills, 
and  other  drugs.  Half  could  be  de- 
scribed as  regular  abusers  of  both  nar- 
cotic and  nonnarcotic  drugs.  If  we  fail 
to  take  strong  action,  the  numbers  of 
nonnarcotic  abusers  are  expected  to 
increase  20  percent  in  the  next  3 
years,  and  the  numbers  of  narcotic 
abusers  by  10  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  traeric  are  the  sta- 
tistics, recently  released  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Substance  Abuse  Services,  on 
drug  use  among  secondary  school  stu- 
dents In  New  York.  Fully  60  percent  of 
our  secondary  school  children— more 
than  900,000  students— reported 
having  tried  illegal  drugs.  Incredibly. 
31  percent  of  all  seventh  grade  stu- 
dents said  they  had  tried  illegal  drugs 
while  in  elementary  school.  Drug 
abuse  by  students  so  young,  children 
by  any  definition,  cannot  be  explained 
simply  as  youthful  curiosity.  Children 
use  drugs  because  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  them,  by  pushers. 

Many  of  these  children  will  continue 
and  Intensify  their  drug  use.  condemn- 
ing themselves  to  lackluster  academic 
performance,  disciplinary  problems  in 
school  and  at  home,  and  eventually, 
failure    in   the   job   market   and   in- 
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creased  prospects  of  committing  seri- 
ous crimes. 

The  connection  to  crime  is  not  a 
casual  one.  The  typical  heroin  addict, 
it  is  estimated,  commits  209  crimes 
each  year,  costing  more  than  $55,000, 
to  suppori  his  or  her  drug  habit.  The 
national  cost  reaches  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Sixty  percent  of  New 
York  State  prisoners  have  histories  of 
drug  abuse.  Roughly  one-quarter  of  all 
murders  committed  in  New  York  City 
and  Miami,  FL,  are  drug  related. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  be  wary 
of  simple  solutions.  I  first  became  in- 
volved in  this  terrible  problem  in  1969. 
when  as  special  adviser  for  urban  af- 
fairs to  President  Nixon,  I  tried  to 
close  the  so-called  French  Connection, 
then  the  main  artery  of  illegal  drug 
flow  into  this  country.  The  French 
Connection  was  easily  traceable— pop- 
pies harvested  in  Pakistan  and  Turkey 
were  sent  to  Marsailles  for  processing, 
thence  to  our  country  for  sale  as 
heroin.  At  President  Nixon's  request,  I 
traveled  to  Istanbul  and  Paris,  where  I 
tried  to  persuade  government  officials 
that  our  problem  was  their  problem, 
too— or  would  be,  unless  action  was 
taken.  Our  efforts  were  successful,  and 
we  persuaded  those  governments  to 
help  us  break  the  French  Connection. 

The  victory,  predictably,  was  tempo- 
rary. Drug  supplies  dropped,  prices 
rose,  and  casual  users  were  forced  out 
of  the  market,  so  to  speak.  But  the 
international  drug  network,  like  a 
Hydra,  grows  two  new  heads  for  every 
one  severed.  The  French  Connection 
was  supplanted  by  the  new  Southeast 
Asian  Connection,  the  new  Middle 
EJastem  Connection,  the  new  Mexican 
Connection,  and  the  new  South  Ameri- 
can Connection. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  efforts,  but 
we  must  proceed  with  realistic  and 
practical  responses.  This  bill  would 
provide  $125  million  in  grants,  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  assist  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  catch,  prosecute,  and  incarcer- 
ate those  who  violate  drug  laws,  and  to 
destroy  illegal  drug  supplies.  The  legis- 
lation also  would  provide  $125  million 
in  grants,  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  for  programs  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate victims  of  drug  abuse,  and 
to  educate  the  public,  especially  sch(X)l 
children,  of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse, 
to  prevent  those  problems  from  aris- 
ing. Specifically,  $1  million  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  distribution  of  public 
service  announcements,  in  cooperation 
with  private  businesses,  warning 
against  drug  use. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  the  Nation's 
drug  problem.  It  would,  however,  sup- 
port a  more  comprehensive  response, 
on  both  the  State  and  local  levels.  Too 
often  we  overlook  these  aspects  of  the 
drug  abuse  crisis— the  administration 
of  justice  once  pushers  are  caught,  the 
eradication  of  drug  supplies,  and  the 


rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers.  We 
must  fight  a  battle  on  two  fronts,  to 
cut  supply  and  demand.  Until  that 
connection  is  made,  we  will  continue 
to  be  plagued  with  connections  from 
abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
this  effort,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  IS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1985". 

authoutt  to  make  cravts 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  make  grants  to  States 
for  planning,  establishing,  maintaining,  co- 
ordinating, and  evaluating  projects  for  the 
development  of  more  effective  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  and  activities  to  deal  with  the 
abuse  of  controlled  substances. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration— 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent,  throughout  the 
State  involved  or  in  any  part  of  such  State, 
of  the  need  for  more  effective  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  and  activities  to  deal  with  the 
abuse  of  controlled  substances, 

(2)  the  availability  of  State  and  local  re- 
sources to  satisfy  such  need,  and 

(3)  the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  regarding 
those  populations,  areas,  and  localities  in  a 
State  which  have  or  are  likely  to  have,  an 
exceptional  need  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

(c)  To  request  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  by  rule.  Such  application 
shall  include  a  description  of— 

(1)  the  level  of  current  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  abuse  of  controlled 
substances, 

(2)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  the  need  for 
such  programs  and  activities,  and 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  a  grant  received 
under  subsection  (a)  would  be  expended  to 
satisfy  such  need. 

(d)  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State  involved  shall  agree  on 
behalf  of  such  State— 

(1)  to  designate  a  single  SUte  agency 
which  will  distribute  such  grant  to  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  government  entities, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  private  non- 
profit entitles  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  in  such  subsection, 

(2)  to  be  accounUble  for  the  expenditure 
of  such  grant,  and 

(3)  with  respect  to  such  grant,  to  prepare 
and  submit  reports  and  audits  in  a  maimer 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  subsection  (b)  (l)-(4)  of  section 
1916  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300X-5). 


(e)  (1)  No  part  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  supplant  State  or 
local  funds  that  would  be  available  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  local  government  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  grant. 

(2)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  a  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
coats  inctirred  to  administer  such  grant. 

(3)  Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  grants 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  made  to 
private,  nonprofit  entities. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  spend 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  9  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  dissemination  of  public  service 
announcements  in  the  media  to  educate  the 
public  concerning  the  dangers  of  abusing 
controlled  substances,  using  appropriate  pri- 
vate organizations  and  business  concerns  in 
the  preparation  of  such  announcements  to 
the  extent  feasible. 

LAW  XnOKCBlIXIfT  OEAJITS 

8k.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may  make  grants  to  States 
which  apply  under  section  4,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  States  and  units  of  local 
government— 

(1)  to  provide  additional  personnel,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  personnel  training,  and  sup- 
plies for  more  widespread  apprehension  of 
persons  who  violate  State  laws  relating  to 
the  production,  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances  and  to  pay  operating 
expenses  (Including  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  information)  incurred  as  a  result 
of  apprehending  such  persons. 

(2)  to  provide  additional  personnel,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  personnel  training,  and  sup- 
plies for  more  widespread  prosecution  of 
persons  accused  of  violating  such  State  laws 
and  to  pay  operating  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  prosecution, 

(3)  to  provide  additional  personnel  (in- 
cluding judges),  equipment,  personnel  train- 
ing, and  supplies  for  more  widespread  adju- 
dication of  cases  involving  persons  accused 
of  violating  such  State  laws,  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  in  connection  with  such  adju- 
dication, and  to  provide  quickly  temporary 
facilities  in  which  to  conduct  adjudications 
of  such  cases. 

(4)  to  provide  additional  correctional  fa- 
cilities (including  the  expansion  of  existing 
prisons)  for  the  detention  of  persons  con- 
victed of  violating  State  laws  relating  to  the 
production,  possession,  or  transfer  of  con- 
trolled substances,  and  to  establish  and  im- 
prove treatment  and  rehabilitative  counsel- 
ing provided  to  drug  dependent  persons  con- 
victed of  violating  State  laws,  and 

(5)  to  conduct  programs  of  eradication 
aimed  at  destroying  wild  or  Ulidt  growth  of 
plant  species  from  which  controlled  sub- 
stances may  be  extracted. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  based  on  the  rel- 
ative needs  of  the  States,  taking  into  consid- 
eration— 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent,  throughout  the 
State  involved  or  in  any  part  of  such  State, 
of  problems  arising  in  the  enforcement  of 
State  laws  relating  to  the  production,  pos- 
session, and  transfer  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, and 

(2)  the  availability  of  State  and  local  re- 
sources to  resolve  such  prdblems. 

applications  to  RccxrVE  grants 

Sec.  4.  To  request  a  grant  under  section  3. 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Attorney  General  an  applica- 
tion at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  require  by  rule. 
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( 1 )  Such  application  shall  include  a  state- 
wide strategy  for  the  enforcement  of  State 
laws  relating  to  the  production,  possession, 
and  transfer  of  controlled  substances.  Such 
strategy  shall  be  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  and  local  officials  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  such  laws.  Such  strate- 
gy shall  include  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  level  of  current  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures directly  attributable  to  the  en- 
forcement of  State  laws  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction, possession,  and  transfer  of  con- 
trolled substances. 

(B)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  problems  aris- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  such  State  laws, 
and 

(C)  the  manner  in  which  a  grant  received 
under  section  3  will  be  expended  to  alleviate 
such  problems. 

(2)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State  shall  designate  and  identify  in  such 
application  a  single  State  agency  which  will 
distribute  to  appropriate  State  and  local 
government  entities,  as  determined  by  such 
State,  any  grant  received  under  section  3. 

(3)  Such  application  shall  identify  each  of 
the  5  general  purposes  specified  in  section 
3(a)  for  which  such  grant  is  requested  and, 
with  respect  to  each  such  purpose,  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  such  purpose 
and  the  specificrnses  for  which  a  grant  re- 
ceived for  such  pkrpose  will  be  expended. 

(4)  The  chief  Vxecutive  officer  of  such 
State  shall  agree,  in  such  application  and  on 
behalf  of  such  Sta^,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  5,  6.  and  7  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  gnmt  under  section  3. 

STATE  Km  LOCAl^RMTlCIPATION 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  No  part  of  aSl^nt  made  under 
section  3  may  be  used  to  supplant  State  or 
local  funds  that  would  be  available  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  local  government  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  grant. 

(b)  A  grant  made  under  section  3  may  not 
be  expended  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  identified  uses,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, for  which  such  grant  is  received  to 
carry  out  any  one  of  the  5  general  purposes 
specified  in  section  3(a).  The  non-Federal 
portion  of  the  expenditures  for  such  uses 
shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

(c)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  a  grant 
made  under  section  3  may  be  used  for  costs 
incurred  to  administer  such  grant. 

MPORTS 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  Each  State  which  receives  a 
grant  under  section  3  shall  submit  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  for  each  year  in  which  any 
part  of  such  grant  is  expended  by  a  State  or 
local  government  entity,  a  report  which  con- 
tains— 

( 1 )  inf romation  specifying— 

(A)  the  number  of  arrests  made  for  viola- 
tions of  State  law  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion, possession,  and  transfer  of  (»>ntroUed 
substances, 

(B)  the  number  of  convictions  resulting 
from  such  arrests. 

(C)  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  controlled 
substances  seized  in  connection  with  such 
arrests,  and 

(D)  the  value  of  property  forfeited  to  the 
State  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
such  laws, 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  activities  carried  out 
with  such  grant  and  ar  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  such  activities  on  meeting  the 
needs  identified  in  the  State  strategy  sub- 
mitted under  section  4(  1 ).  and 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  require  by  rule. 

Such  rep>ort  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form 
and  by  such  time  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  require  by  rule. 


( )  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  grants  are  made 
under  section  3  (a),  the  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  a  report  that  includes 
with  respect  to  each  State— 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  grants 
made  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  the  amount  of  such  grants  expended 
for  each  of  the  5  general  purposes  specified 
in  section  3  (a),  and 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  Information  provid- 
ed in  compliance  with  subsection  (a)  (2). 

EXPBfDmTM  or  GXANTS;  RXCOROS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  aggregate  amount  of  a 
grant  shall  be  obligated  not  later  than  2 
years  after  such  grant  is  received  by  a  State. 
Any  part  of  such  grant  which  is  not  so  obli- 
gated shall  be  repaid  by  such  State  to  the 
Attorney  General  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  2-year  period. 

(b)  If  any  part  of  a  grant  make  under  sec- 
tion 3  is  used  for  any  purpose  for  which 
such  part  is  received  by  a  State,  or  by  a 
State  or  local  government  entity,  then  the 
State  which  received  such  grant  shall 
promptly  repay  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  an 
amount  equal  to  such  part. 

(cKl)  Each  State  which  receives  a  grant 
under  section  3  shall  keep,  and  shall  require 
units  of  local  government  which  receive  any 
part  of  such  grant  to  keep,  such  records  as 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  require  by  rule 
to  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  TTie  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  and 
records  of  States  which  receive  grants,  and 
of  State  and  local  government  entities 
which  receive  any  part  of  a  grant,  mmde 
under  section  3  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Comptroller  Oeneral, 
such  books,  documents,  and  records  are  re- 
lated to  the  receipt  or  use  of  any  such  grant. 

DBTIHmOHS 

Sbc.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Attorney  Oeneral"  means 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  the  term  "controlled  substance"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802(6)). 

(3)  the  t«rm  "correctional  facility"  means 
any  place  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
convicted  of  violating  State  law, 

(4)  the  term  "drug  dependent  person"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  2(q) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
201(q)). 

(5)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means 

(A)  any  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined in  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065: 
and 

(B)  the  governing  authority  of  any  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school: 

(6)  th«  term  "nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school"  means 

(A)  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  as 
defined  in  section  198(a)(7)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corp>oratiorL8  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual,  and 

(B)  any  school  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  Sutes: 

(7)  the  term  Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 


(8)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

(9)  the  term  "State  law"  means  a  State 
law  the  violation  of  which  is  punishable  by 
a  term  of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  year 
or  by  death,  and 

(10)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  any 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment or  the  United  States  Government  per- 
forming functions  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  an  Indian  tribe. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIOIf  S 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 2. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated S12S.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988,  1989,  and  1990  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 3(a). 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  joining;  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  today  in  the  introduction 
of  the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  of  1985. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide needed  support  for  States  and  lo- 
calities in  dealing  with  the  drug  abuse 
problem.  This  support  would  be  in 
form  of  Federal  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1986  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments catch,  prosecute,  and  incarcer- 
ate drug  offenders,  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate drug  abusers,  and  educate  the 
public  about  the  dangers  of  drug  use. 

It  was  Just  last  year,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
polls  in  America,  the  issue  of  drug-re- 
lated crime  was  judged  to  be  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  American 
people.  The  problems  caused  by  the 
use  of  illicit  narcotics  are  having  such 
an  impact  in  our  society  right  now 
that  we  must  expend  every  possible 
effort  to  find  solutions.  Drugs  are  vic- 
timizing our  children,  and  threatening 
our  national  security  and  safety.  This 
vicious  destroyer  of  young  lives  at- 
tacks on  every  social,  civic,  and  eco- 
nomic level,  and  we  must  address  the 
needs  of  individual  communities  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  created  by 
drug  abuse. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
joined  Senator  Moynihan,  Represent- 
ing with  great  distinction  the  State  of 
New  York  which  along  with  my  State 
of  Florida  is  most  affected  by  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse,  in  introducing 
this  proposal.  This  bill  would:  First, 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  provide 
drug  abuse  prevention,  education, 
treatment,    and    rehabilitation:    and 


second,  authorize  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  level  of 
State  and  local  enforcement  of  State 
laws  relating  to  production,  illegal  pos- 
session, and  transfer  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. Together,  Senator  Moynihan 
and  I  want  to  "put  some  teeth"  in  the 
power  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  deal  with  this  escalating  problem. 
For  the  necessary  counteroffensive  to 
drug  abuse  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
fought,  and  therefore  funded,  simulta- 
neously on  two  fronts. 

I  am  especially  pleased  at  the  inclu- 
sion of  two  particular  sections  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  President.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  influence  the  visual  media  has  on 
young  minds,  of  the  need  to  create  a 
positive  kind  of  peer  pressure  to  help 
kill  the  demand  for  illicit  drugs.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  requested  funding 
for  public  service  annoimcements  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  dangers  of 
using  drugs.  Appropriate  private  orga- 
nizations and  business  concerns  would 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  such  an- 
nouncements through  Federal  funds 
authorized  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Also,  to  direct  needed  assistance  to  & 
previously  unaddressed  area,  I  have  re- 
quested that  Federal  funds  be  author- 
ized to  support  private,  nonprofit 
groups  working  to  achieve  the  eradica- 
tion of  drug  abuse.  Groups  like  the 
National  Federation  of  Parents  for  a 
Drug-Free  Youth,  and  Project 
SMART,  for  example,  have  long  re- 
ceived the  praise  they  deserve,  and 
now  I  want  to  see  them  get  the  Feder- 
al assistance  they  deserve,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Senate  Drug 
Enforcement  Caucus,  I  will  work  for 
the  passage  of  each  and  every  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing the  savage  threat  of  drug 
abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  initiative. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Senator  Moyni- 
han in  the  introduction  of  this  propos- 
al, and  offer  him  my  most  stringent  ef- 
forts in  acheiving  the  enactment  of 
the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control 
Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  cosponsoring  a  revised  version  of 
the  State  and  IxKal  Narcotics  Control 
Assistance  Act.  I  commend  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  this  bill.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan and  Congressman  Rangel;  and  I 
commend  Senator  Hawkins  for  her  ef- 
forts to  refine  this  legislation.  The 
need  for  a  massive  commitment  of 
Federal  resources  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  agen- 
cies cope  with  the  drug  abuse  epidemic 
continues.  I  look  forward  to  early 
hearings  on  this  important  bill. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  private 


agencies  to  enable  them  to  provide 
more  drug  abuse  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
services.  It  also  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  grants  to  States 
to  increase  and  improve  enforcement 
of  State  and  local  antidrug  laws. 

An  explosion  in  the  availability  and 
use  of  drugs  has  been  followed  by  in- 
tolerable increases  in  drug-related 
crime.  Local  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, and  social  service  agencies  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  volimie. 
They  need  our  help  and  commitment. 
And  they  need  it  now. 

Operation  Pressure  Point,  a  major 
drug  crackdown  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  has  shown 
that  a  massive  commitment  of  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  resources  to  drug 
law  enforcement  can  succeed.  In  the 
early  months  of  Operation  Pressure 
Point,  robberies  in  the  targeted  area 
were  reduced  by  50  percent  and  bur- 
glaries were  reduced  by  35  percent. 
Also  as  a  result  of  this  crackdown,  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  swelled  dramatical- 
ly 

This  bill  seeks  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  Operation  Pressure  Point  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  This  bill  authorizes  $125 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990,  to  assist  pre- 
vention, education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  Twenty  percent 
of  such  grants  must  be  made  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agencies.  Up  to  $1  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  dissemination  of  public  service 
announcements  to  educate  the  public 
concerning  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 
It  also  authorizes  $125  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  increase  State  and 
local  drug  law  enforcement  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

This  money  will  be  dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  following  areas  of 
the  criminal  justice  system: 

First,  apprehension  of  violators  of 
State  laws  relating  to  the  production, 
possession,  and  transfer  of  drugs; 

Second,  prosecution  of  such  viola- 
tors; 

Third,  adjudication  of  narcotics 
cases; 

Fourth,  expansion  and  construction 
of  correctional  facilities  for  incarcer- 
ation and  treatment  of  drug  dep>end- 
ent  criminals;  and 

Fifth,  eradication  of  wild  or  illegally 
grown  (Irug  crops. 

The  approach  represented  by  this 
legislation  must  become  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  war  on 
drugs  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  We  need  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren much  more  effectively  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  This  effort 
must  begin  at  the  earliest  grade  levels. 
We  must  demand  international  coop- 
eration, not  only  to  eradicate  drugs  at 
their    source,    but    also    to    interrupt 


international  trafficking  in  them  and 
to  apprehend  drug  law  fugitives. 

We  need  an  interdiction  effort  that 
deters  drug  traffickers  and  disrupts 
the  smuggling  networks.  We  must 
seize  th^  profits  and  proceeds  of  the  il- 
licit drwg  industry  and  effectively 
combat  money  laundering.  The  revolv- 
ing door  criminal  justice  system  must 
be  overhauled.  Today's  system  favors 
the  criminal.  In  New  York  City.  20,000 
persons  had  more  than  7  felony  ar- 
rests in  the  last  decade  without  a 
single  conviction;  473,849  persons  had 
one  felony  purest  in  that  same  period. 
At  the  Federal  level,  there  are  more 
drug  law  fugitives  than  there  are  DEA 
agents.  AccorAvnz  to  the  Just'r-'  De- 
partment, only  55  [>ercent  of  ail  drug 
law  defendants  are  ever  incart^rated 
for  their  crimes,  and  their  actual  time 
served  averages  only  about  3  years. 

The  enactment  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  last  year  was  a 
major  step  forward  in  our  war  oh 
drugs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control  As- 
sistance Act  the  same  measure  of  sup- 
port that  they  gave  to  that  ground- 
breaking legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  16.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "National 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

HATIOHAI.  WDCLEAR  POWER  PUUIT  PERSONIfEL 
TRAINING  A(7T 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
establish  the  National  Academy  for 
Nuclear  Power  Safety,  to  provide  com- 
prehensive and  standard  training  for 
the  civilian  men  and  women  who  oper- 
ate the  Nation's  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
erplants. 

We  are  in  the  age  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power— 79  plants  are  operating 
today,  providing  13  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electricity— but  we  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  what  is  known  as^ 
the  sociology  of  the  workplace.  We 
have  simply  taken  the  old  standards 
and  practices  developed  for  coal  fired 
powerplants,  and  applied  them  to  the 
workplace  lifr  nuclear  reactors.  When 
someone  makes  a  mistake  at  the  con- 
trols of  an  oU  or  coal  fired  plant, 
damage  can  and  does  (xx;ur.  Lights  go 
out;  a  bearing,  a  belt  or  some  larger 
mechanical  part  can  be  destroyed.  It  is 
a  wholly  different  matter  with  nuclear 
plants,  as  we  learned  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  You  can  put  a  whole  city  or  a 
whole  State  at  risk. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  ensure  that 
everyone  involved  in  the  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  has  the  skills  to  do  so. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
tNRC]  reports  that  human  error  is  in- 
volved in  38  percent  of  all  events  at 
nuclear  powerplants  that  could  lead  to 
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significant  accidents.  These  errors  are 
made  by  licensed  and  nonlicensed  op- 
erators, instrument  technicians,  me- 
chanical and  electrical  maintenance 
personnel,  and  engineering  plant/test 
personnel.  There  are  some  56.000 
people  employed  in  nuclear-related 
Jobs  at  powerplants  in  this  country. 
About  5,000  of  these— operators  and 
senior  operators— are  tested  and  li- 
censed by  the  NRC.  A  high  school  edu- 
cation is  all  that  is  required  for  the 
entry  level  operator  position.  The  util- 
ities run  their  own  training  programs, 
which  are  reviewed  but  not  formally 
accredited  by  the  NRC.  As  such  there 
is  a  general  lack  of  uniformity  among 
existing  training  programs. 

After  studying  these  programs,  the 
staff  of  the  NRC  concluded: 

.  .  ..  there  is  currently  a  general  lack  of  a 
demonstrated  relationship  between  the  re- 
quirements of  each  nuclear  powerp  lant  job 
and  qualifications  and  training  programs 
provided  for- individuals  performing  the  job. 

Consequently,  existing  training  and  quali- 
fications programs  are  widely  divergent  in 
terms  of  accepted  practice  in  the  profession- 
al training  community. 

This  must  change. 

Since  the  Three  Mile  Island  inci- 
dent, more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  training  and  qualification  require- 
ments of  nuclear  powerplant  person- 
nel. The  NRC  has  established  a 
Human  Factors  Division— with  a  very 
modest  budget— to  examine  these 
issues.  There  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, but  as  the  NRC  staff  concluded, 
much  is  left  to  be  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1979.  the  utility 
industry  formed  a  voluntary  nonprofit 
membership  organization,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Nuclear  Power  Operations 
[INPOl,  to  advise  companies  on  a  vari- 
ety of  technical  matters  related  to  nu- 
clear powerplant  safety.  One  of 
INI*0's  four  major  activities  is  the  de- 
velopment of  industry-wide  standards 
for  personnel  training  programs  and 
accreditation  for  the  individual  train- 
ing programs  of  utilities  that  meet 
these  standards.  INPO.  however,  does 
not  provide  any  training  or  instruc- 
tion, but  only  reviews  the  training  pro- 
cedures of  its  member  utilities.  This  is 
a  worthy  undertalcing.  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

In  1980,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion-section 307  of  Public  Law  96- 
295— directing  the  NRC  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  mandatory 
standard  training  programs.  Two  years 
later.  Congress  directed  the  NRC  to 
promulgate  regulations  or  other  ap- 
propriate guidance  concerning  the 
qualifications  and  training  of  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant  operators,  supervi- 
sors, technicians,  and  other  appropri- 
ate operating  personnel.  Unhappily, 
little  has  come  of  these  directives.  On 
November  27,  1984,  the  NRC  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  amend  the  li- 
censing regulations  for  reactor  opera- 
tors. The  Commission  recommended 
limited    changes    in    examination    re- 


quirements for  operators,  but  no  man- 
datory training  programs  were  pro- 
posed. The  training  and  qualification 
requirements  for  other  plant  person- 
nel—technicians, engineers,  supervi- 
sors, and  so  forth— were  not  addressed 
at  all. 

It  is  time  to  consider  a  new  ap- 
proach, and  I  propose  today  a  Nation- 
al Academy  for  Nuclear  Power  Safety 
to  train  nuclear  powerplant  personnel. 
There  are  ample  precedents;  we  have 
Federal  academies  training  nongovern- 
ment personnel  in  fire  protection  and 
mine  safety.  The  Academy  would  pro- 
vide training  for  a  fee  based  on  its 
actual  costs.  The  Academy  would  offer 
to  a  variety  of  plant  personnel  a  basic 
course  of  instruction  in  nuclear  power 
operations,  as  well  as  onsite  instruc- 
tion at  nuclear  plants  to  deal  with  the 
unique  aspects  of  operating  individual 
reactors. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  approach 
commercial  nuclear  reactor  training  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover  did  when  he  designed  the 
Navy's  nuclear  training  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Academy  would  allow  us 
to  do  just  that.  There  is  much  at  stake 
here.  Let  us  give  it  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in, the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  16 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I -FINDINGS.  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  There  are  some  56,000  people  working 
in  nuclear-related  jobs  at  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants  throughout  the  United  States 
and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  30.000 
will  have  to  be  hired  by  1991:  and 

(2)  The  operation  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants  in  a  manner  that  is  productive 
of  human  health  and  safety  requires  that 
plant  personnel  be  adequately  trained: 

(3)  Approximately  38  percent  of  all  events 
that  could  lead  to  potentially  significant  ac- 
cidents at  civilian  nuclear  power  plants  in- 
volve human  errors;  * 

(4)  Existing  programs  for  training  nuclear 
power  plant  personnel  lack  uniformltMmd 
often  are  not  consistent  with  accepted  pro- 
fessional training  practices: 

(5)  Industry  group  efforts  to  accredit  the 
training  programs  of  individual  utilities  are 
valuable  and  worthwhile  but  alone  are  not 
adequate: 

(6)  There  is  a  need  to  improve  and  stand- 
ardize professional  training  for  nuclear 
power  plant  personnel. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  To  ensure  the  availability  of  qualified 
and  adequately  trained  personnel  to  operate 
civilian  nuclear  power  plants  in  a  manner 
that  is  protective  of  human  health  and 
safety:  and 

(2)  To  ensure  that  civilian  nuclear  power 
plant  personnel  are  trained  consistent  with 
the  rules  and  regulatory  guidance  issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 


Sec.  103.  Definitions  as  uaed  in  this  Act— 
( 1  >  "Academy"  means  the  National  Acade- 
my for  Nuclear  Power  Safety: 

(2)  "Civilian  nuclear  power  plant"  means 
any  production  or  utilization  facility  li- 
censed under  Section  103  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act: 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  ACADEMY  FOR 
NUCLEAR  POWER  SAFETY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Establishment.- The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  establish,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  a  National 
Academy  for  Nuclear  Power  Safety. 

(b)  Purpose.  The  purtx>se  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  to  provide  training  to  civilian  nucle- 
ar power  plant  operators,  senior  operators, 
supervisors,  technicians,  engineers  and 
other  appropriate  personnel  in  nuclear-re- 
lated positions. 

Sec.  202.— (a)  Superihtejiuewt  — The 
Academy  shall  be  headed  by  a  Superintend- 
ent, who  ".hall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  In  exercising  the  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Superintendent 
shall  report  to  and  be  responsible  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Term  or  Office.— The  Superintendent 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may 
be  reappointed. 

(C)   DCTIES   or  THE  SOPERmTEWPEWT.  —The 

Superintendent  shall— 

(1)  develop  and  revise  curricula  for  train- 
ing programs  and  courses  of  instruction,  in 
consultation  with  the  Academic  Advisory 
Board; 

(2)  establish  standards  for  admission  to 
the  Academy,  in  consultation  with  the  Aca- 
demic Advisory  Board; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  awarding  certifi- 
cates of  training,  in  consultation  with  the 
Academic  Advisory  Board; 

(4)  appoint  such  teaching  staff  or  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate; 

(5)  establish  fees  and  other  charges  for  at- 
tendance at  the  Academy  or  for  instruction 
provided  by  Academy  personnel; 

(6)  enter  Into  such  contracts  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  TRAiHiifC— The  Superintend- 
ent shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Academic 
Advisory  Board  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  establish  one  or  more 
training  programs  or  courses  of  instruction 
for  civilian  nuclear  power  plant  personnel. 
Such  programs  or  courses  may  be  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  qualification  or  re-quali- 
fication of  nuclear  power  plant  personnel, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  continuing 
education,  on-the-job  training  or  instruction 
in  special  safety  guidance. 

(b)  Types —There  shall  be.  at  a  minimum, 
a  training  program  or  course  of  instruction 
for  each  position  for  which  the  Commission 
requires  a  license  pursuant  to  Section  107  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(c)  Coif  tent.— Elach  training  program  or 
course  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  instruc- 
tion In  subject  areas  that  the  Commission 
has  identified,  either  by  rule  or  regulatory 
guidance,  as  t>eing  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  safe  operation  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Admissions.- The  Superin- 
tendent is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  pro- 
grams or  courses  given  by  the  Academy  Indi- 
viduals who  meet  the  standards  for  admis- 
sions established  by  the  Superintendent,  in 
consultation  with   the  Academic   Advisory 
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Board  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  Admission  standards  may  vary 
by  program  or  course  of  Instruction.  Admis- 
sion standards  shall  be  consistent  with  Com- 
mission rules  or  regulatory  guidance  as  they 
relate  to  qualification,  education  and  experi- 
ence requirements  for  each  category  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  plant  personnel. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Instruction  Fee.-  Each  indi- 
vidual participating  in  a  training  program  or 
course  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Acade- 
my shall  t>e  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  such  a 
program  or  course.  Such  fee  shall  be  set  at 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  Academy 
of  providing  such  training. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Academic  Advisory  Board.— 
There  shall  be  established  an  Academic  Ad- 
visory Board  for  the  Academy.  Such  Board 
shall  consist  of  seven  (7)  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  (1)  member  as 
Chairman. 

(b)  Terms.— Each  member  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  (4)  years.  The  terms  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
follows:  one  (as  designated  by  the  President) 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  two  (as  designated 
by  the  President)  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
two  (as  designated  by  the  President)  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  two  (as  designated 
by  the  President)  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

(c)  Composition.— In  nominating  persons 
for  the  Academic  Advisory  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  ensure  that  the  membership  of 
the  Board  be  balanced,  with  broad  represen- 
tation from  various  interests,  backgrounds, 
occupations  and  experience  appropriate  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Responsibilities.— The  Academic  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  advise  the  Superintend- 
ent on  the  Academy's  curricula  and  admis- 
sions standards,  and  on  any  other  matters 
related  to  the  Academy's  training  programs 
and  courses  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Compensation.— Elach  member  of  the 
Academic  Advisory  Board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  any  expenses  actually  Incurred 
by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  such  Board. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Board  of  Visitors.— There 
shall  be  established  for  the  Academy  a 
Board  of  Visitors  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

(1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  or 
his  designee; 

(2)  three  other  members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate; 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  or  his  designee; 

(5)  three  other  members  of  the  House  des- 
ignated by  the  Speaker:  and 

(6)  six  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Terms.— The  persons  designated  by 
the  President  shall  serve  for  three  years. 

(c)  Duties.— The  function  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  shall  be  to  review  annually  the  pro- 
grjun  of  the  Academy  and  to  make  com- 
ments and  recomendatlons  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. Commission,  and  Congress  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Academy  and  any 
Improvements  therein  that  the  Board  of 
Visitors  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
any  expenses  actually  incurred  by  him  in 


the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  such  Board. 

Sec.  208.  Personnel  Appointments.— Ap- 
pointments of  a  teaching  staff  may  be 
made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  competitive  service,  and.  with 
respect  to  temporary  and  intermittent  serv- 
ices, to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by 
Section  3109  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  209.  Physical  Facilities.- The  Acad- 
emy shall  be  located  on  such  site  as  the 
Commission  selects. 

Sec.  210.  Cooroinatioh.— In  establishing 
and  conducting  training  programs  or 
courses  under  this  Title,  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Commission  shall  take  full  advan- 
tage of  applicable  resources  and  Information 
available  from  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  business 
and  industry  groups  or  associations,  and 
public  interest  groups. 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Authorization  of  Afpropria- 
TioNS.- There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Construction.— Of  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a), 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  facilities  of 
the  Academy  on  the  site  selected  under  Sec- 
tion 209. 

(c)  Equipment.— Of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a), 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of 
equipment  to  be  used  in  the  training  pro- 
grams or  courses  of  Instruction  offered  by 
the  Academy. 

TITLE  III— DUTIES  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  Operators'  License  REgtnRE- 
MENTS.— As  a  condition  of  a  license  issued 
under  Section  107  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  the  Commission  shall,  as  appropriate, 
require  certification  of  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  applicable  training  programs  or 
courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Acade- 
my. 

Sec.  302.  Commercial  License  Require- 
ments.—As  a  condition  of  a  license  Issued 
under  Section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  the  Commission  shall,  as  appropriate, 
require  a  licensee  to  employ  personnel  that 
have  successfully  completed  the  applicable 
training  programs  or  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  Academy. 

National  Nuclear  Powerplant  Personnel 
Trainino  Act  of  1985— Sitmmaxt 
title  I 
Sec.  101:  Findings. 
Sec.  102:  Purposes. 

To  ensure  the  availability  of  qualified  and 
adequately  trained  personnel  to  operate  ci- 
vilian nuclear  power  plants;  and 

To   ensure   that   civilian   nuclear   power 

plant  personnel  are  trained  consistent  with 

the  rules  and  regulatory  guidance  issued  by 

the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC). 

Sec.  103:  Definitions. 

title  II 

Sec.  201:  Establishment. 

Directors  the  NRC  to  esUbllsh.  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  National  Academy  for  Nuclear 
Power  Safety  to  provide  training  to  civilian 
nuclear  power  plant  operators  and  related 
personnel. 

Sec.  202.  The  Academy  shall  be  headed  by 
a  presldentially  appointed  Superintendent, 
who  shall  report  to  the  NRC.  and  serve  a 
four-year  term  (the  Superintendent  may  be 
reappointed). 


The  Superintendent  shall  (in  consultation 
with  the  Academic  Advisory  Board): 

Develop  and  revise  curricula  for  training 
programs  and  courses  of  instruction: 

Establish  standard  for  admission  to  the 
Academy: 

Develop,  criteria  for  awarding  certifica- 
tions of  training; 

Appoint  teaching  staff  and  other  person- 
nel; 

Establish  fees  and  other  charges  for  atten- 
dence  and  instruction:  and 

Epter  into  contracts  and  take  other  ac- 
tions as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Academy. 

Sec.  203:  Training. 

The  Superintendent  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  training  programs  for  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  plant  personnel. 

There  shall  be.  at  a  minimum,  a  training 
program  or  course  of  instruction  for  each 
position  licensed  pursuant  to  sec.  107  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Each  training  program  or  course  of  in- 
struction shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
struction in  subject  areas  that  the  NRC  has 
identified,  either  by  rule  or  regulatory  guid- 
ance, as  being  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  safe  operation  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Sec.  204:  Admissions. 

Directs  the  Superintendent  to  establish 
admissions  standards. 

Admission  standards  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  rules  or  regulatory  guidance  of  the 
NRC  as  they  relate  to  qualifications,  educa- 
tion and  experience  requirements  for  each 
category  of  civilian  nuclear  power  plant  per- 
sonnel. 

Sec.  205:  Fees.  « 

Directs  the  Superintendent  ft>  establish 
fees  for  instruction  equal  to  the  cost  to  the 
Academy  of  providing  the  training. 

Sec.  206:  Academic  Advisory  Board. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  seven- 
member  Academic  Advisory  Board  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Superintendent  on  the  Acade- 
my's training  and  admissions  programs. 

Sec.  207:  Board  of  Visitors. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  fifteen- 
member  Board  of  Visitors  to  review  the 
Academy's  programs,  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  annually  to  the 
NRC  and  to  Congress. 

Sec.  208:  Personnel  appointments. 

Authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  teaching 
staff. 

Sec.  209:  Physical  faciUties. 

Authorizes  the  NRC  to  locate  the  Acade- 
my at  its  discretion. 

Sec.  210:  Coordination. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  Commission 
shall  take  full  advantage  of  applicable  re- 
sources and  information  available  from 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  business  and  industry 
groups  or  associations,  and  public  interest 
groups. 

Sec.  211:  Appropriations. 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

titlbiii 

Sec.  301:  Operators'  License  itequlrement. 

Requires  certification  of  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program  as  a  condi- 
tion licensing  an  operator. 

Sec.  302:  Commercial  License  Require- 
ment. 

Requires  commercial  licensees  to  employ 
personnel  who  have  successfully  completed 
applicable  training  programs  or  courses  of 
instruction  offered  by  the  Academy. 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency,  governed  by  a  bipartisan 
board,  to  administer  the  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  act,,  and  the  Medicare  Program 
under  title  XVIII  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
organize the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency,  gov- 
erned by  a  5-member  bipartisan  board. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguised 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  Sena- 
tor Riegle.  is  joining  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
independent  agency  to  administer  the 
Old  Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance Programs,  the  Hospital  and 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Programs,  and  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  Program— the  network 
of  vital  programs  created  since  1935  to 
provide  insurance  for  virtually  all 
Americans  in  the  event  of  old  age, 
death,  disability,  or  sickness. 

The  reason  is  simple:  the  operations 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
would  be  improved,  and  public  confi- 
dence in  the  system  strengthened,  by 
establishing  Social  Security  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea— just  one 
lately  forgotten.  The  original  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  established  an  in- 
dependent Social  Security  Board  to 
administer  the  programs;  and  in  1939. 
Social  Security  Programs  were  made  a 
part  of  the  independent  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  where  they  remained 
until  1953.  Only  at  that  time,  nearly 
20  years  after  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  was  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration made  part  of  the  newly- 
formed  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  There,  it  has  re- 
mained. 

Almost  30  years  later  in  1981,  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty urged  the  President  and  Congress 
to  create  an  independent  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  Dis- 
ability. Medicare.  SSI  and  Medicaid 
I»rograms.  In  1983,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  on  which  I  proudly  served, 
stated  its  support  for  the  concept  of 
Social  Security  as  an  independent 
agency.  The  time  has  come  to  act  on 
these  recommendations. 

The  size  of  these  programs,  and 
their  importance  to  nearly  every 
American,  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  SSA  as  an  independent 
agency.  Simply  put,  the  Social  Securi- 


ty Administration  has  outgrown  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  benefits  paid  through 
the  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  SSI 
Programs  comprise  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  Department's  entire 
budget.  In  1953.  6  million  Americans 
received  monthly  Social  Security 
checks;  31  years  later,  that  number 
had  increased  sixfold.  Thirty-six  mil- 
lion Americans  receive  monthly  Social 
Security  checks  today,  and  29  million 
aged  and  disabled  citizens  receive  Fed- 
eral insurance  for  the  costs  of  hospi- 
talization and  medical  treatment.  Four 
million  more  of  our  most  needy  blind, 
aged,  and  disabled  citizens  receive  SSI 
assistance. 

The  independent  agency  established 
under  this  legislation  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  bipartisan,  five  member 
Board -of  Directors,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  staggered  15-year  terms. 
The  appointment  of  the  Directors 
would  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  Board 
would  be  responsible  for  Agency 
policy,  including  annual  budget  and 
legislative  recommendations.  and 
would  provide  the  President  and  Con- 
gress with  research,  policy  and  actuar- 
ial analysis.  The  Commissioner  also 
would  devise  and  administer  plans  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agen- 
cy's programs,  and  advise  the  Board 
and  Congress  on  the  impact  of  legisla- 
tive changes. 

Our  social  insurance  programs  have 
long  enjoyed  near  universal  support, 
and  earned  this  support  by  assuring 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  a  de- 
pendable retirement  income,  basic 
health  insurance  coverage  during  old 
age.  and  protection  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ability. The  system  has  also  earned  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  fairness  and  public 
responsiveness,  but  recently  this  repu- 
tation has  been  tarnished.  Difficulties 
have  arisen  in  the  SSI  Program,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  disability  benefi- 
ciaries have  been  wrongfully  terminat- 
ed, and  the  system's  computer  system 
has  deteriorated. 

By  establishing  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  governed  by  a  bipartisan 
board,  we  can  help  restore  the  high 
levels  of  efficiency  and  fairness  for 
which  SSA  was  long  famous,  and  insu- 
late its  vital  programs  from  more  par- 
tisan politics. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  17 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  This  Act.  with  the  following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Social  Security  Administrative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act". 

Table  of  Contents 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Establishment  of  an  independent 
Social  Security  Agency:  Social 
Security  Board. 

Sec.  3.  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Sec.  4.  Transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  5.  Transitional  rules. 

Sec.  6.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency. 

Sec.  7.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments: rules  of  construction. 

Sec.  8.  Reports  assessing  organizational 
changes. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  date  and  interim  niles. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  INDEPENDENT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  agency:  SOCIAL  SECtmiTY  BOARD 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  SECURITY  AGENCY:  SOCIAL  8ECTJWTY 
BOARD 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUblished. 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  Social  Securi- 
ty Agency  ( hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  'Agency'). 

"(b)(1)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Social  Security  Board  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(B)  For  the  period  ending  January  31. 
1982.  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(C)  The  members  shall  be  chosen,  on  the 
basis  of  integrity.  Impartiality,  and  good 
judgment,  from  among  individuals  who.  by 
reason  of  education,  experience,  and  attain- 
ment, are  exceptionally  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Board. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  fifteen  years.  A 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  only 
pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  President  of 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  President  shall  transmit  any  such  find- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  finding  is  made. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(i)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  October  1.  1989. 

"(ID  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  October  1.  1992, 

"(ill)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  October  1,  1995. 

"(iv)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  be- 
ginning February  1.  1989,  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 1.  1998.  and 

"(v)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  be- 
ginning February  1.  1989.  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 1.  2001. 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  active  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 


"(C)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  term 
after  the  commencement  of  such  term  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  serve  for  not  more  than  one 
year  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term 
until  his  or  her  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  not  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

"(B)  For  the  period  ending  January  31, 
1989.  not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  not. 
during  his  or  her  term  as  member,  other- 
wise serve  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
government.  If  any  member  of  the  Board 
becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  gov- 
ernment, he  or  she  may  continue  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  he  or  she  becomes  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  such  government. 

"(6)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  three  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(B)  For  the  period  ending  January  31. 
1989.  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

"(C)  A  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

"(7)  A  meml)er  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated from  time  to  time  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the  Board. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  govern  by  regulation  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II.  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI,  and  the 
medicare  program  under  title  XVIII. 

"(2)  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, as  described  in  section  702,  to  act  for 
the  Board  as  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Agency  responsible  for  administering 
such  programs. 

"(3)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  recommendations  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance,  and.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  admin- 
istrative policy  concerning  such  programs. 

"(5)  provide  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  ongoing  actuarial  and  other 
analysis  undertaken  by  the  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  and  any  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  programs,  and 

"(6)  conduct  policy  analysis  and  research 
relating  to  such  programs. 

'(d)(1)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude an  Office  of  the  Actuary,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Chief  Actuary  appointed  by  the  Board. 
To  the  extent  provided  by  the  Board,  the 
Office  of  the  Actuary  shall  assist  the  Board 
In  carrying  out  Its  actuarial  functions. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  include 
an  Office  of  Policy  and  Legislation,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  of  Policy  and  Legisla- 
tion appointed  by  the  Board.  To  the  extent 
provided  by  the  Board,  the  Office  of  Policy 
and  Legislation  shall  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions  relating  to  policy 
analysis,  research,  and  legislation. 

(3)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  Include 
an  Office  of  General  Counsel,  to  be  headed 
by  a  General  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
Board.  The  General  Counsel  shall  serve  as 


the  principal  legal  counsel  in  the  Agency 
and  shall  provide  necessary  legal  advice  and 
services  to  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner. 
"(4)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  include 
an  Ombudsman,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board.  The  Ombudsman  shall  represent  the 
concerns  of  the  public,  including  benefici- 
aries, with  respect  to  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  under  title 
II.  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram under  title  XVI.  and  the  medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII.  to  the  Board  and 
the  Commissioner. 

"(S)(A)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional attorneys,  actuaries,  and  other  em- 
ployees as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  apixilntments  In  the 
competitive  service,  such  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate,  and  such  employees  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

■"(C)  The  Board  may  procure  the  services 
of  exi>erts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  section  3133  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  au- 
thorize for  the  Agency  a  total  number  of 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  equal  to 
150  percent  of  the  number  of  such  positions 
existing  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization  Act.  and  the 
total  number  of  such  positions  authorized 
for  the  Agency  pursuant  to  such  section 
3133  shall  not  at  any  subsequent  time  be 
less  than  such  number. 

""(E)  In  addition  to  the  positions  of  the 
Agency  in  the  Executive  Schedule  specified 
In  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  estab- 
lish additional  positions  at  levels  IV  and  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(dKl)  The  Board  may  establish,  alter, 
consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  organiza- 
tional units  or  components  within  the 
Agency  as  the  Board  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  unit  or  component  es- 
tablished by  this  Act. 

'"(2)  The  Board  may  assign  duties,  and  del- 
egate, or  authorize  successive  redelegations 
of.  authority  to  act  and  to  render  decisions, 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
under  this  section.  Within  the  limitations  of 
such  delegations,  redelegations.  or  assign- 
ments to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Agency,  all  official  acts  and  decisions  of 
such  officers  and  employees  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  though  performed 
or  rendered  by  the  Board. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  an 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Inspector  General  appointed 
In  accordsmce  with  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978. 

"(fKl)  The  Board,  the, Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with 
each  other  and  shall  develop  rules,  regula- 
tions, practices,  and  forms  which,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  titles  II.  XVI.  and  XVIII  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954.  are  designed  to  reduce  duplication 
of  effort,  duplication  of  reporting,  conflict- 
ing or  overlapping  requirements,  and  the 
burden  on  beneficiaries  and  other  persons 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  duplication  of  functions,  the  Board,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  "Treas- 
ury may  make  such  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  or  mutual  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions  under 
titles  II.  XVI.  and  XVIII  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  they  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.". 

(bKl)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Chairperson  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Social  Security  Agency.". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Members  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Social  Security  Agency  (4).". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Items: 

"Inspector  General.  Social  Security 
Agency. 

"Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Agen^. 

"Director  of  Policy  Analysis  and  legisla- 
tion. Social  Security  Agency.  X 

"General  Counsel.  Social  Security  Agency. 

"Ombudsman,  Social  Security  Agency.". 

COMMISSIONER  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  702  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMMISSIONER  OP  SOCIAL  SBCURITY 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency 
an  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
missioner") appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
Conunissioner  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
individuals  who  are.  by  reason  of  experience 
and  attainment,  especially  qualified  to 
manage  a  lar^n-scale  organization  of  the 
Government.   ' 

"(bxi)  Tlie  Contmissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  af  five  years,  except 
that— 

"(A)  an  Individual  appointed  Commission- 
er for  a  term  after  the  commencement  of 
such  term  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(B)  an  individual  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as 
Commissioner  after  the  expiration  of  his  or 
her  term  for  not  more  than  one  year  until 
his  or  her  successor  has  taken  office,  and 

'"(C)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
Office  of  Commissioner  shall  serve   for  a 
term  ending  January  31,  1989. 
An  Individual  may  be  appointed  as  Commis- 
sioner for  successive  terms,  and 

""(2)  An  Individual  may  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Commissioner  before  comple- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  only  upon  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
Boar(J,  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Board 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  Board  shall  transmit  any  such  finding 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an(i  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  five  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  finding  is  made. 
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"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  panurraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (c).  an  individual  serving  as 
Commissioner  may  not.  during  his  or  her 
term  as  Commissioner,  otherwise  serve  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  government.  If 
an  individual  serving  as  Commissioner  be- 
comes an  employee  of  any  government,  he 
or  she  may  continue  to  serve  as  Commis- 
sioner not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  or  she  l)ecomes  an  officer  or 
employee  of  such  government. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall— 

"(l)  constitute  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Agency,  responsible  for  administer- 
ing, in  accordiance  with  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations,  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  under  title  II. 
the  supplement  security  income  program 
under  title  XVI.  and  the  medicare  program 
under  title  XVIII. 

"(2)  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient 
and  effective  operational  structure  for  the 
Agency. 

"(3)  devise  and  implement  long-term  plans 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  such  programs. 

"(4)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agency  for  the  ongoing  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  recommendations  before  the  Board 
and  l>efore  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress, 

"(5)  advise  the  Board  and  the  Congress  of 
the  effect  on  the  administration  of  such 
programs  of  proposed  legislative  changes  in 
such  programs. 

■•(6)  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Tnist  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and 

"(7)  report  in  Decemljer  of  each  year  to 
the  Board  and  the  Congress  concerning  the 
administrative  endeavors  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Agency. 

"(dKl)  The  Commissioner  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational units  or  components  within  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  his  or  her  functions. 

■■(2)  The  Commissioner  may  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive  redele- 
gations  of,  authority  to  act  and  to  render 
decisions,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  under  title  II,  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  title 
XVI,  and  the  medicare  program  under  title 
XVIII  to  such  officers  and  employees  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary.  Within 
the  limitations  of  such  delegations,  redele- 
gations.  or  assignments,  all  officials  acts  and 
decisions  of  such  officers  and  employees 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  performed  or  rendered  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(3KA)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
such  additional  employees  as  he  or  she  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  her  func- 
tions. 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  such  tech- 
nical or  professional  employees  as  the  Com- 
missioner considers  appropriate,  and  such 
employees  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 
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"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

••(D)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate 
such  powers  of  appointment  and  procure- 
ment to  any  of  the  employees  In  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  as  he  or  she  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

••(4)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  delegate  to  the 
Commissioner,  pursuant  to  section  1104  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  subject  to 
applicable  limitations  under  such  title  relat- 
ing to  delegations  under  such  section,  func- 
tions relating  to— 

(A)  recruitment  and  examination  pro- 
grams for  entry  level  employees,  and 

"(B)  classification  and  standards  develop- 
ment systems  and  pay  ranges  for  those  Job 
categories  identified  by  the  Commissioner 
In  assuming  such  delegation. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  provide  any  aaslstance 
requested  by  the  Conunlssioner  in  assuming 
any  such  delegation. '•. 

(bKl)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

•'Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Social 
Security  Agency.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

""Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 
TRAHsm  or  rtrHcnoHS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Social  Security  Agency  all  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
activities  the  administration  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  Social  Security  Agency  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby.  The  Social  Security  Board 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  allocate  such  functions  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  701  and  702  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  thts  Act). 

(bKl)  There  are  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  for  appropriate 
allocation  by  the  Board  by  regulation  In  the 
Social  Security  Agency— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby,  and 

(B)  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  or  used  In 
connection  with  such  functions,  arising 
from  such  functions,  or  available,  or  to  be 
made  available.  In  connection  with  such 
functions. 

(2)  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  t>e  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorized  and  appropriated. 

(c)  The  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  In  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  abolished. 

TRANSITIONAL  Rtn.ES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive. In  the  exercise  of  functions  (A)  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (or  his  delegate),  and 
(B)   which    relate   to   functions   which,   by 


reason  of  this  Act.  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, are  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty (as  the  case  may  t>e),  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1KB))  contin- 
ue in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  terminated,  suspended,  set  aside, 
or  repealed  by  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (including 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
functions  vested  (by  reason  of  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder)  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, except  that  such  proceedings,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  such  functions, 
shall  continue  before  such  Board  or  Com- 
missioner (as  the  case  may  be).  Orders  shall 
be  Issued  under  any  such  proceeding,  ap- 
peals taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  in  like 
manner  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceeding 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, suspended,  or  repealed  by  such 
Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case  may 
be),  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect:  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  maimer  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as  »n  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action, 
suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Agency,  or  such  official 
of  such  Agency  as  may  be  appropriate,  and, 
in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (including,  where  appro- 
priate, an  order  for  substitution  of  parties). 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal 
prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability 
incurred  as  a  result  of  any  function  which 
(by  reason  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  thereby,  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder)  is  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  In  the  exercise  of  functions  vested 
in  such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  this  Act  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby)  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  actions 
had  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  the  exercise  tft  sue 
functions  immediately  preceding  thit  ef^ 
tlve  date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory 
ments  relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  or  administrative  review 


that  apply  to  any  function  so  vested  In  such 
Board  or  Commissioner  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by 
such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
may  be). 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Social  Security  Board  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  under  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  such  Board  or  Com- 
missioner (as  the  case  may  t>e)  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  the  vesting  of 
the  same  in  such  Board  or  Commissioner, 
and  actions  of  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  fffect  as 
when  exercised  by  such  Secretary. 

BUDGETARY  AND  FISCAL  ArTAIRS  OP  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY 

Sec.  6.  Section  703  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BUDGETARY  AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY 

••Sec.  703.  (a)  Appropriations  requests  of 
the  Social  Security  Agency  for  staffing  and 
personnel  shall  be  based  upon  comprehen- 
sive workforce  plans.  The  entire  amount  of 
appropriations  provided  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  Social  Security  Agency 
shall  be  apportioned  In  the  time  period  pro- 
vided In  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for  ap- 
portionment and  shall  be  apportioned  for 
the  entire  period  of  availability  without  re- 
striction or  deduction  by  the  apportioning 
officer  or  employee  of  the^ffice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  any  other  entity 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section. 

(bKl)  Authority  of  the  Social  Security 
Agency  for  automated  data  ^processing  pro- 
curement and  facilities  construction  shall  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  contract  authority 
covering  the  total  costs  of  such  acquisitions, 
to  be  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Amounts  necessary  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  are  hereby  made  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  to  the  extent  that  the  Social  Security 
Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  determines  that  any 
of  such  amounts  to  be  provided  from  such 
Trti«t,,Fund  are  not  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  obligations  for  benefit  payments 
from  such  Trust  Fund. 

""(3)  PundA, appropriated  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  to  t>e  available  on  a  contin- 
gency basis  shall  be  apportioned  only  upon 
the  occurrence  of  th^^etipulated  contingen- 
cy, as  deteiAine**-^  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  retorted  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress. 

"(cKl)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  shall 
have— 

••(A)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
Todified  under  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Code,  that  the  Commissioner  considers  are 
necessary  for  the  acquiring,  operating,  and 
maintaining  of  the  facilities  needed  for  the 
administration  of  programs  for  which  the 
Commissioner  is  given  responsibility  under 
this  Act, 

•■(B)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  section  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 


erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1M9 
(40  U.S.C.  759).  relating  to  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  maintenance  of  automated  data 
processing  equipment,  and 

••(C)  the  authority  to  contract  for  any 
automated  data  processing  equipment  or 
services  which  the  Commissioner  considers 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  effective  op- 
eration of  such  programs. 

•'(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  any 
assistance  requested  by  the  Commissioner 
in  assuming  the  delegations  required  under 
paragraph  (1).". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS: 
RULES  OP  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  II  (other  than  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  201).  part  B  of 
title  XI,  title  XVI  (relating  to  supplemental 
security  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled), and  title  XVIII  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1817  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1841)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein,  •"Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  or  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""Commissioner", 

(2)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  "'Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  or  ""Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""Social  Security  Agency", 

(3)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  ""Department"  (but  only  If  It  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'Social  Security  Agency", 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  each  of  the  following  words  (but,  in 
the  case  of  any  such  word  only  if  such  word 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare):  "Secre- 
tary", "Secretwy's".  "his",  "him",  and  "he", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (In  the  case  of 
the  word  "Secretary")  "Commissioner",  (in 
the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "Com- 
missioner's", (in  the  case  of  the  word  "his") 
"the  Commissioner's",  (in  the  case  of  the 
word  ""him")  "the  Commissioner",  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  word  "he")  "the  Commis- 
sioner". 

(bKl)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
201  of  such  Act  are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""such  Secretary"  each 
place  it  apptears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

(2)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  composed  of  "  and  all  that  follows 

through  "ex  officio"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "shall  \>e  composed  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ex  officio";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  fourth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Agency". 

(cKl)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(2)  Section  411  of  such  Act  is  amended— 


(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary." 
and  by  striking  out  "Social  Security  Admin- 
istration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Social  Security  Agency";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(dMl)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  Commissioner " 
after  "Secretary"  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(B)  by  inserting  "each"  after  "shall  '; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  functions  with 
which  he  is  charged "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "his  or  her  functions";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  such"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
each  such". 

(2)  Section  709(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary)" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(as 
estimated  by  the  Commisloner) ". 

(3)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"DimES  OF  SECUCTAKT 

"Sec.  713.  The  Secretary  shaU  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act 
and  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  studying  and 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  providing  economic  secu- 
rity and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  concerning  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  and  related 
subjects;  except  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  studies  or  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Agency.". 

(eKl)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(10)  The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.". 

(2)  Section  1102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security". 

(3)  Section  1106(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
plicable agency"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•head  of  the  appli- 
cable agency"";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

""(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)— 

"  ""(A)  the  term  "applicable  agency' 
means— 

•'(i)  the  Social  Security  Agency,  with  re- 
spect to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtained 
by  such  Administration  or  matter  disclosed 
by  such  Agency. 

""(11)  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  with  respect  to  matter 
transmitted  to  or  obtained  by  such  Depart- 
ment or  matter  disclosed  by  such  Depart- 
ment, or 

""(ill)  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  re- 
spect to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtained 
by  such  Department  or  matter  disclosed  by 
such  Department,  and 

""(B)  the  term  "head  of  the  applicable 
agency'  means,  in  the  case  of  the  Scwial  Se- 
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curity  Agency,  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security.". 

(4)  Section  1106<b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■Secretary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "head  of  the  applicable 
agency":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "applicable  agency". 

(5)  Section  1106(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  Secretary"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Secre- 
tary": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Secretary"  each 
sut)sequent  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  Commissioner  or  Secre- 
tary". 

(6)  Section  1106(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  Commissioner  and"  after 
"this  section". 

(7)  Section  U06(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretary.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Commissioner" 
after  "Secretary"  the  second  and  third 
places  it  appears. 

(8)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(9)  Section  1110  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commissioner": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he",  "his",  and  "him" 
each  place  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner",  the  Commis- 
sioner's", and  "the  Commissioner",  respec- 
tively: and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  makes  them  him- 
self", in  subsection  (bXl).  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  Commissioner  makes 
them". 

(lOHA)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "Commissioner  and  the"  before 
"Secretary"  each  place  it  appears. 

(B)  Subsection  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  such 
section  are  each  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Commissioner  or  the  Secretary  (as  the 
case  may  be)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "titles  XVIII  and  XIX" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "title  XVIII  or  title  XIX  (as  the 
case  may  Xx)". 

(C)  Subsection  (j)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commis- 
sioner". 

(11)  Section  1123  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(12)  (A)  Section  1124(aXl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(or,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams esUblished  under  title  XVIII.  the 
Commissioner)"  after  "the  Secretary": 

(ii)  by  inserting  ".  the  Commissioner," 
after  "the  Secretary"  the  first  and  second 
places  it  appears:  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  in"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  or  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be.  In". 

(B)  Section  1124(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  the  Commissioner,  as 
the  case  may  be"  after  "Secretary". 


(13)  Section  1126  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  the  Commissioner." 
after    Secretary"  each  place  It  appears: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  or  the  Inspec- 
tor CJeneral  in  the  Social  Security  Agency, 
as  the  case  may  t>e.":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  notify  the"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    notify  such". 

(14)  Section  1127  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  Secretary"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(15KA)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
1128  of  such  Act  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(or.  with  respect  to  title 
XVIII.  the  Conmiissioner)"  after  "When- 
ever the  Secretary". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ".  the  Secretary": 

(111)  by  inserting  "the  Commissioner"  after 
"(1)": 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary  or  the 
Commissioner  (as  the  case  may  be>"  after 
"(2KA)": 

(V)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary"  before 
"may"  in  paragraph  (2KA): 

(vl)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary"  after 
"(B)":  and 

(vll)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
only,  by  inserting  "the  Secretary  or  the 
Commissioner  (aa  the  case  may  be)"  after 
"(3)". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  iiuerting  "or  the  Commission 
er.  as  the  case  may  be/'  after  "Secretary" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  Commissioners,  as 
the  case  may  be. "  after  "Secretary"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(Ii)  by  striking  out  "Secretary's  final  deci- 
sion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  the  case  may  be.". 

(16KA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1128A  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "(or.  with 
respect  to  claims  under  title  XVIII.  the 
Commissioner)"  after   "that  the  Secretary". 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (1KB)  by  inserting  "or 
the  Commissioner"  after  "Secretary"  the 
first  place  It  appears,  and 

(iii)  In  paragraph  (1MB)  by  striking  out 
"Secretary"  the  second  and  third  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""Com- 
missioner"". 

(B)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  ""(or.  with  re- 
spect to  claims  under  title  XVIII.  the  Com- 
missioner)" after  "Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  the  Commissioner" 
after  "Secretary  "  each  place  It  appears,  and 

(U)  by  inserting  "or  the  Commissioner's" 
after  "Secretarys". 

(D)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "or  the  Commissioner  (as 
the  case  may  be)""  after  "the  Secretary"  the 
first  place  it  appears,  and 

(U)  by  inserting  ""or  the  Commissioner" 
after  "Secretary"  the  second  and  third 
places  it  appears. 

(E)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  Commission- 
er" after  "Secretary"  each  place  It  appears. 

(F)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  Commission- 
er's" after  "Secretary's"". 

(17KA)  Section  1129  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(in  consultation  with  the 
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Social  Security  Administration)"  after  "Sec- 
retary" in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection        ) 
(a)  and  in  sutisection  (bHl). 

(B)  Section  1129(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  XVIII  or 
XIX"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
XIX  and  the  Commissioner  may  waive  such 
requirements  of  title  XVIII". 

(18HA)  Section  1131  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

(BHl)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section 
6057  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Conunissioner 
of  Social  Security". 

(ID  The  caption  of  section  6057(d)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""Commissioner  of 
Social  Security". 

(f)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""shall  be  composed  of" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ""ex  officio" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteas- 
ury.  ex  officio"": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of 
Social  Security"":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Chief  Actuarial  Offi- 
cer of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Agency". 

(g)  Section  1841(b>  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""shall  be  composed  of"" 
and  all  that  foUows  through  ""ex  officio"" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, ex  officio"': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of 
Social  Security":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Chief  Actuarial  Offi- 
cer of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration"" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Agency  ". 

(h)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  In  section  2(  1 ).  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Veterans"  Administration'"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Veterans'  Administration. 
and  the  Social  Security  Agency": 

(2)  in  section  9<aMl).  by  striking  out  "and"' 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (M).  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  of  the  Social  Security  Agency,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization  Act.  the  func- 
tions of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act.  and  the  medi- 
care program  under  title  XVIII  of  such  Act; 
and"": 

(3)  in  section  11(1).  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  ""Transportation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Inserting  after 
'"Affairs."'  the  following:  ""or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Agency."";  and 


(4)  In  section  11(2),  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "Transportation",  and  by  inserting 
after  ""Veterans"  Administration,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Social  Security  Agency,". 

(iMl)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  Department's  functions 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  under  title  XVI  of  such 
Act,  or  the  medicare  program  under  title 
XVIII  of  such  Act.  such  reference  shall  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Agency. 

(2)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  In 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  Secretary's  functions 
under  such  programs,  such  reference  shall 
be  considered  a  reference  to— 

(A)  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  re- 
spect to  functions  described  In  section  701  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  and 

(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
with  respect  to  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  Act). 

(3)  Whenever  any  reference  Is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  with 
respect  to  such  officer  or  employee's  func- 
tions under  such  programs,  such  reference 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  or  employee  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency. 

REPORTS  ASSESSING  ORGANIZATIONAI.  CHANGES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  ihe 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  each  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  in  detail  an  assessment  of  the  organi- 
zational changes  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  their  recom- 
mendations for  further  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  necessary  to  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

CrPECTIVE  DATE  AND  INTERIM  RITLES 

Sec.  9.  (aMl)  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1986. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  effective  date  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1  >,  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  Initial  members  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  may  be  appointed  before  such  ef- 
fective date,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  the  Inspector  General,  the  Chief 
Actuary,  the  Director  of  Policy  Analysis  and 
Legislation,  and  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency  may  be  appointed  by 
such  Board  at  any  time  after  such  Initial 
members  of  the  Social  Security  Board  have 
been  appointed, 

(B)  the  persons  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  compensated  from  the 


date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendments  to  title  5. 
UiUted  States  Code,  made  by  sections  2(b) 
and  3(b)of  this  Act, 

(C)  such  compensation  and  related  ex- 
penses of  such  persons  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  available  In  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Social  Security  Agency 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and 

(D)  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  may  each 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  the  services  of  such 
officers,  employees,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  funds  appropriated  to  the  func- 
tions of  such  Department  to  be  transferred 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
Implementation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  I.  1986. 


Mr.    MOYNIHAN    (for    himself, 

Mr.   Bradley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

Cranston.   Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr. 

Matsitnaga,     Mr.     Dodd,     Mr. 

Riegle,  Mr.  Metzenbaitm,  and 

Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
conditional  ceiling  on  Federal  match- 
ing for  foster  care  and  the  temporary 
provision  authorizing  the  Federal 
matching  for  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  for  certain  children  volun- 
tarily placed  in  foster  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

roSTKR  CARE  CEILINC  EXTENSION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  extend  for  1  year  two  provisions 
of  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  and  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Bradley,  Ljevin.  Cranston,  Mat- 
sun  aga,  Kennedy,  £>odd,  Riegle,  Metz- 
ENBAOM,  and  Sarbanes. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the 
States  for  one  more  year,  to  claim  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  the  costs  of 
children  placed  in  foster  care  under 
voluntary  placement  agreements  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  children's 
parents.  This  legislation  also  would 
maintain  Federal  assistance  for  chil- 
dren, often  handicapped  or  emotional- 
ly disturbed,  whose  parents  place 
them  in  foster  care  so  the  child  can  re- 
ceive treatment  services.  Under  this 
provision,  the  States  also  could  contin- 
ue to  transfer  funds  allocated  to  them 
for  foster  care  under  title  IV-E  to  title 
rV-B  child  welfare  services.  In  this 
way.  States  can  reduce  the  use  of 
foster  care  as  a  means  of  protecting 
children,  instead  providing  preventive 
and  reunification  services  supported 
by  Child  Welfare  Services  funds.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  1984,  the  States 
transferred  an  estimated  $42  million 
from  their  foster  care  allocations  to 
use  for  child  welfare  services. 


This  has  been  a  fine  and  successful 
program,  one  deserving  reauthoriza- 
tion. On  July  17,  1980.  I»resident 
Jimmy  Carter  signed  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act,  after 
nearly  3  years  of  congressional  consid- 
eration. This  act  represented  a  basic 
reform  of  the  coimtry's  child  welfare 
system,  providing  the  States  with 
fiscal  incentives  to  redirect  their  child 
welfare  services  from  institutional  care 
to  services  designed  to  help  families 
stay  together  or  to  reunify  families  al- 
ready separated.  In  this  effort,  the  act 
mandated  procedural  reforms  as  well, 
including  development  of  case  plans, 
case  reviews  with  a  dispositional  hear- 
ing after  18  months  of  child  care,  and 
inventories  of  children  in  foster  care. 
Finally,  the  act  established  a  subsi- 
dized adoption  program  for  children 
with  special  needs— mentally,  physical- 
ly, or  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

This  law  restructured  an  important 
part  of  national  social  policy,  by  pro- 
viding States  incentives  to  move  away 
from  a  system  built  around  foster 
care— expensive  both  financially  and 
emotionally— to  a  system  encouraging 
adoption,  and  the  stability  it  can  pro- 
vide children. 

The  program  has  worked.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices reports  that  Federal  adoption  sub- 
sidies for  the  States,  through  title  IV- 
E  Adoption  Assistance,  have  risen 
sharply— from  an  average  of  289  chil- 
dren per  month  in  just  3  States  in 
1981,  to  an  estimated  8,000  children  in 
45  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Eight 
of  nine  States  surveyed  in  a  recent 
HHS  Study  reported  significant  fiscal 
savings  for  subsidized  adoptions,  in- 
stead of  foster  care,  with  the  average 
annual  savings  at  $886  per  child.  In 
her  annual  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning this  act.  Secretary  Margaret 
M.  Heckler  reported: 

The  number  of  children  in  foster  care  de- 
clined from  more  than  500.000  in  1977  to 
243.000  in  1982; 

The  duration  of  placement  of  children  in 
foster  care  dropped  from  an  average  of  47 
months  In  1977  to  an  average  of  35  months 
in  December  1982: 

The  number  of  foster  care  children  avail- 
able for  adoption  declined  from  102,000  In 
1977  to  50,000  In  1982. 

In  1980,  when  we  enacted  this  law. 
we  authorized  two  provisions  for  4 
years— Federal  fimding  for  children 
volimtarily  placed  in  foster  care,  and 
the  States,  authority  to  transfer  funds 
allocated  for  foster  care  under  title 
IV-E  to  child  welfare  services  under 
title  rV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Four  years  would  be  sufficient  time  to 
study  the  operations  and  effectiveness 
of  these  two  approaches,  to  collect  suf- 
ficient data  to  analyze  these  two  provi- 
sions of  I»ublic  Law  96-272.  How  effec- 
tive would  they  be  in  encouraging  the 
States  to  make  permanent  provisions 
for  children  in  foster  care,  either  re- 
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turning  them  to  their  natural  parents 
or  by  finding  them  adoptive  homes? 

President  Carter  signed  the  legisla- 
tion into  law  on  June  17.  1980.  but  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Ser\ices  did  not  issue  the  necessary 
regulations  for  more  than  2  years,  not 
until  1982.  Under  these  conditions, 
only  20  States  submitted  claims  for 
Federal  matching  funds  for  adoption 
assistance  in  1982.  While  the  number 
of  States  submitting  claims  for  adop- 
tion assistance  grew  to  40  in  1984.  we 
still  have  little  data  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  children  whose  parents 
voluntarily  place  them  in  foster  care, 
and  insufficient  information  at>out  the 
preventive  and  reunification  services 
provided  by  the  States.  The  most 
recent  evidence  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Secretary  Heckler's  July  1984 
report  to  Congress,  documents  the 
numt>er  of  federally  assisted  adop- 
tions, by  State,  only  through  1982. 

In  1982.  21  States  chose  to  transfer 
foster  care  funds,  some  $20  million,  to 
child  welfare  services.  By  1984,  some 
40  States  used  this  option,  transfer- 
ring $42  million,  but  we  have  no  data 
yet  on  how  the  States  are  making  use 
of  this  financing  mechanism. 

The  commitment  to  this  program  is 
building  steadily.  One  year  after  the 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  fold  the  program, 
along  with  several  others,  into  the 
social  services  block  grant,  and  cut 
►  funds  for  this  block  grant  by  25  per- 
cent. Congress  rejected  this  proposal. 
The  next  year,  the  administration  pro- 
posed once  again  to  consolidate  these 
child  welfare  programs,  reduce  their 
total  funding  by  18  percent,  and  dis- 
tribute these  funds  to  the  States  in  a 
child  welfare  block  grant.  And  again, 
the  Congress  rejected  this  proposal. 

I  commend  Secretary  Heckler  for 
her  pledge,  in  her  July  1984  report  to 
Congress,  that  her  Department  will 
"build  upon  rather  than  change  the 
basic  structures  implemented  by 
Public  Law  96-272. "  To  do  so.  I  would 
ask  the  Department  to  collect  the  nec- 
essary data,  as  mandated  by  Congress 
in  the  original  legislation,  so  we  may 
evaluate  all  aspects  of  this  important 
program. 

For  our  part,  let  us  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  structure  and  intent  of 
Public  Law  96-272,  and  work  to  pre- 
serve legislation  which  encourages  the 
States  to  make  permanent  provisions 
for  children  now  in  foster  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  legislation  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  18 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 474(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2MB),  and  (4MB), 
by  striking  out  1981  through  1985"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    1981  through  1988' ; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2MA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (v)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(vl)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986.  only 
if  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
420  for  such  fiscal  year  is  equal  to 
$266,000,000  ";  and  > 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5KA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1986". 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985"  in  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986". 

(b)  Section  474(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  by  strlklhc  out 

1981  through   1985"  and  Inserting 
thereof  "1981  through  1986". 

(cMl)  Section   102(a)(1)  of  the  AdoptlohV 
Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of   1980 
(Public  Law  96-272)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    October  1.  1986". 

(2)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Oc- 
tober 1.  1986". 


lieu 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  grants  to  States  for  programs 
to  assist  pregnant  teenagers  and  teen- 
age mothers  who  might  otherwise 
become  long-term  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PREGNANT  TXDIAGEXS  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  9«th 
Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  on  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  long- 
term  welfare  dependency  among  fami- 
lies headed  by  teenage  mothers. 

The  problems  of  teenage  pregnancy 
have  reached  truly  shocking  propor- 
tions. In  1981,  nearly  half  of  all  births 
to  women  under  20  were  out-of-wed- 
lock—a  58-percent  increase  over  1970, 
when  31.5  percent  of  all  births  to  teen- 
agers were  out-of-wedlock.  In  two  dec- 
ades, the  number  of  out-of-wedlock 
births  to  teenage  mothers  increased 
2.5  times— from  less  than  100,000 
births  in  1960  to  more  than  250,000  in 
1979. 

There  are  serious  consequences, 
indeed,  associated  with  early  child- 
bearing.  Most  teen  mothers  fail  to 
finish  high  school  and  consequently 
face  bleak  job  prospects,  increasing 
their  prospects  of  finding  themselves 
on  welfare.  In  a  1981  New  York:  City 
survey,  fully  90  percent  of  all  young 
mothers  aged  15  to  17  were  unem- 
ployed 9  months  after  delivering  their 
first  child.  Without  jobs.  66  percent 
found  themselves  on  public  assistance. 
Although  5  of  6  teenager  mothers  sur- 
veyed said  they  wanted  to  return  to 
school  or  get  a  job.  nearly  half  could 


not  do  so  because  child  care  services 
were  not  available.  The  Income  for 
those  teen  mothers  who  did  find  jobs 
was  but  half  what  women  who  gave 
birth  in  their  twenties  and  after  earn. 
And  consider  this:  The  proportion  of 
teen  mothers  on  public  assistance  in 
this  survey— 66  percent— is  fully  twice 
the  level  of  all  new  mothers. 

New  York  City  is  not  alone.  Dr. 
\^endy  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Demograph- 
ic and  Behavioral  Sciences  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  in  testimony 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families,  on  July  20, 
1983,  reports  that  nationally: 

Women  who  become  mothers  while  ado- 
lescents exhibit  reduced  educational  and  oc- 
cupational attainment,  lower  income,  and 
Increased  welfare  dependency  relative  to 
their  peers.  '^ 

Dr.  Baldwin  made  special  mention  of 
the  lasting  effects  of  early  childbear- 
^Ing,  stating: 

The  effect  of"\doIescent  childbearlng  on 
'education  is  especially  important  since  It  af- 
fects occupation  and  earnings.  A  decade 
after  high  school  women  who  became  moth- 
ers early  were  more  likely  to  be  working 
than  their  classmates  but  in  Jobs  of  lower 
pay  and  prestige  and  with  less  Job  satisfac- 

tlon.  Several  studies  have  shown  that  the 
ffect  of  an  early  age  first  birth  on  occupa- 
tional attainment  Is  a  function  of  reduced 
education,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  In- 
creased family  size. 

^Dr.  Baldwin  makes  another  point 
worthy  of  our  notice  today.  Women 
who  begin  bearing  children  as  teen- 
agers are  more  likely  to  find  them- 
selves dependent  on  welfare  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  Teen  parents 
often  are  prevented  from  achieving 
their  educational  and  career  goals  and, 
as  a  consequence,  are  more  reliant  on 
public  assistance.  Today,  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  women  on  APDC  were 
teenagers  when  they  had  their  first 
child.  In  1975,  $8.55  billion  in  Federal 
spending  for  AFDC.  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  and  toster  care  went  to  teen- 
age mothers  and  their  children.  This  is 
an  enormous  sum.  indeed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  adolescent  par- 
ents are  not  only  more  likely  to  re- 
quire welfare,  but  alao  are  more  likely 
to  be  dependent  on  welfare  for  a  long 
term,  than  are  more  mature  parents. 
This  is  a  recent  finding  by  Mary  Jo 
Bane  and  David  EHlwood,  of  Harvard 
University.  In  The  Dynamics  of  Wel- 
fare Dependency:  The  Routes  to  Self- 
Sufflclency,  Bane  and  Ellwood  exam- 
ines the  characteristics  of  those  on 
welfare  for  long  periods  of  time.  They 
found: 

There  are  dramatic  differences  in  the 
length  of  AFDC  spells  among  different 
groups  of  recipients.  Women  who  become  a 
female  head  by  having  a  child,  nonwhites. 
high  school  dropouts,  mothers  with  many 
children,  and  those  without  previous  earn- 
ings all  have  longer  spells  of  AFDC. 

They  also  found  that  three-fourths 
of  all  spells  on  AFDC  began  when  a 
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woman  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
while  only  12  percent  began  when  a 
woman  with  children  lost  her  job. 

Obviously  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide forms  of  public  assistance— 
AFDC,  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  and 
foster  care  services— to  poor  adoles- 
cent mothers  and  their  children/  But 
the  pervasive  and  long-term  character 
of  the  consequences  of  early  child- 
birth is  deeply  disturbing.  Long-term 
welfare  dependency  among  adolescent 
mothers  Is  dimming  the  future  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  Mr.  President,  would  address 
this  situation  directly.  In  a  deliberate 
effort  to  reduce  the  long-term  welfare 
dependency  of  so  many  families 
headed  by  teenage  mothe*^.  This  legis- 
lation Is  designed  to  provide  assistance 
and  services  to  help  these  young 
mothers  remain  in  school  or  find  em- 
ployment. The  bill  would  support  a 
package  of  particular  services— child 
care,  employment  training.  Job  place- 
ment, and  academic  and  vocational 
education— that  are  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  any  effort  to  avert  long- 
term  welfare  dependency  in  teenage 
parents.  This  measure,  I  would  note,  is 
similar  to  legislation  I  introduced  in 
October  1984,  S.  3084.  It  is  my  belief, 
my  hope,  that  the  services  supported 
by  this  measure  could  enable  thou- 
sands of  adolescent  parents  to  achieve 
real  self-sufficiency. 

This  legislation  would  provide  Feder- 
al grants  to  support  States  efforts  to 
provide  the  services  poor  young  moth- 
ers need  to  complete  their  educations 
and  prepare  themselves  for  employ- 
ment. States  applying  for  these  funds 
would  Identify  areas  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  teenage  pregnancy,  and  funds 
would  be  targeted  to  low-income  areas. 
States  also  would  l)e  directed  to  better 
coordinate  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral funds  currently  directed  to  teen- 
age mothers— funds  from  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant,  the  Job  Training 
and  Partnership  Act.  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program,  and  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Care  Block  Grant.  In  its  applica- 
tions for  these  funds,  a  State  would 
produce  a  plan  to  target  a  specified 
core  of  services  to  teen  mothers,  to 
help  them  achieve  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency—day care  services,  so  teen 
mothers  can  attend  school  or  work: 
and  employment  training  and  job 
placement  services,  so  teen  mothers 
can  gain  the  skills  to  support  their 
children. 

This  measure  is  not  intended  to  re- 
place existing  Federal  initiatives,  but 
to  complement  them.  Existing  pro- 
grsims — such  as  the  Adolescent  and 
Family  Life  Demonstration  Project 
and  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act— are  important  in  efforts  to 
discourage  teenage  sexual  activity  and 
provide  family  planning  services. 
Indeed,  in  areas  where  the  proportions 
of   young   people   enrolled   in  family 


planning  clinics  have  risen,  adolescent 
birth  rates  correspondingly  have 
fallen. 

As  we  begin  this  Congress.  I  do 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  find  the  best  way  to  stem  the 
alarming  trend  of  long-term  welfare 
dependency  among  these  teenage  par- 
ents. As  a  first  step,  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.  Any  success,  I  would  add. 
will  provide  dual  benefits:  Increased 
self-reliance  for  the  teenage  parent, 
and  decreased  costs  for  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  legislation  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  19 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"caAlfTS  POR  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  POR  PRXGNAIfT 
TEEHAGERS  UTD  TEENAGE  MOTHERS 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  pay- 
able to  States  under  section  403.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  States  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  subject  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d).  The  purpose  of  such  grants  shall  t>e 
to  assist  States  in  carrying  out  programs 
which— 

"(1)  prevent  long-term  dependency  upon 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children; 

"(2)  permit  pregnant  teenagers  and  teen- 
age mothers  to  remain  in  school; 

"(3)  provide  Job  counseling,  employment 
readiness.  Job  placement,  and  academic  and 
vocational  education  services  to  pregnant 
teenagers  and  teenage  mothers;  and 

"(4)  Integrate  and  coordinate  services  oth- 
erwise available  to  pregnant  teenagers  and 
teenage  mothers. 

"(bKl)  In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  a  State  must  provide  assurances 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  grant  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  a  program  which— 

"(A)  provides  child  day  care.  Job  training. 
Job  placement,  and  academic  and  vocational 
education  services  for  pregnant  teenagers 
and  teenage  mothers,  and  requires  that 
each  pregnant  teenager  or  mother  partici- 
pate in  a  program  leading  to  a  high  school 
diploma  (or  the  equlvlent)  or  in  a  Job  train- 
ing program; 

■(B)  establishes  a  coordinated  service  net- 
work consisting  of  the  services  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  other  services  avail- 
able for  pregnant  teenagers  and  teenage 
mothers  under  title  XX.  part  B  of  this  title, 
the  SUte  program  under  title  V,  and  the 
Job  Training  F^artnershlp  Act; 

"(C)  provides  such  services  in  an  area  or 
areas  within  the  State  which  have  a  large 
number  of  low-Income  teenage  mothers; 

"(D>  provides  for  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  services,  including  those  offered  by 
private,  nonprofit  service  providers; 

"(EMl)  provides  without  charge  any  child 
day  care  services  and  transportation  which 
may  t>e  necessary  to  allow  the  pregnant 
teenager  or  teenage  mother  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and 

"(Ii)  provides  child  day  care  services,  at  a 
charge  which  is  related  to  income,  for  a 


period  of  six  months  after  completion  of  the 
high  school  diploma  (or  equivalent)  or  Job 
training  program,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  the  pregnant  teenager  or  teenage 
mother  to  be  employed;  and 

"(F)  is  administered  by  the  same  agency 
which  administers  the  State  plan  under  sec- 
tion 402.  the  same  agency  which  axlmlnlsters 
the  State  plan  approved  under  part  B  of 
this  title,  or  the  same  agency  which  admin- 
isters the  block  grant  under  title  XX. 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  'pregnant 
teenagers'  and  'teenage  mothers'  means 
only  pregnant  women  or  mothers  who  are 
age  18  or  under,  or  who  are  secondary 
school  students. 

"(cMl)  Any  State  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  provide  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  at  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  which  shall  include  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  individuals  served  by 
the  State  program,  the  services  provided, 
and  the  results  achieved.  Such  report  shall 
also  Include  data  on  the  number  of  cases 
and  the  amounts  of  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  provided  under  this  part 
for  the  fiscal  year,  broken  down  by  the  age 
of  the  parent  or  caretaker  relative  receiving 
such  aid,  by  race,  and  by  location  within  the 
State.  The  State  shall  also  require  each 
entity  providing  services  under  the  State 
program  to  report  to  the  State  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividuals served  by  such  entity,  the  services 
provided,  and  the  results  achieved. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sjis- 
tematic  reporting  system  capable  of  yielding 
comprehensive  data  on  which  service  figures 
and  program  evaluations  shall  be  based.  On 
or  before  each  January  1  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  activities  supported  under  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
preceding  September  30.  including,  at  a  min- 
Imiun,  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
persons  served,  the  services  provided,  the  re- 
sults achieved,  and  the  Secretary's  plans 
and  recommendations  for  the  future. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  to 
States  under  this  section  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter.". 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  E^^ANS): 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  of 
continuous  session  to  report  or  t)e  dis- 
charged. «. 

FEDERAL  BTTDGET  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  reintroduce  S.  20.  the  Federal 
Budget  Reform  Act.  Senator  E^vahs 
joins  me  in  sponsoring  S.  20. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  growing  mo- 
mentum for  a  2-year  budget  process. 
Senator  Domenici  has  agreed  that  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
joint  hearings  on  this  legislation.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
which  shares  jurisdictiofi  on  the 
budget  process,  has  already  held  hear- 
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ings  on  this  issue  during  the  past  two 
Congresses.  Alice  Rivlin.  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Charles  Bowsher.  Comptroller 
General,  and  Governor  John  Sununu. 
representing  the  National  Governors 
Association,  have  all  testified  favor- 
ably on  the  legislation.  Several  other 
groups  have  expressed  interest  in  a  2- 
year  budget  process,  including  the 
Grace  Commission  and  the  National 
Association  of  Public  Administration. 

Briefly,  S.  20,  would  establish  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle.  The  first  session  of 
each  Congress  would  be  devoted  to 
budget  and  appropriations.  Elarly  in 
the  year,  the  Congress  would  agree  to 
a  single  binding  budget  resolution, 
which  would  prescribe  spending  and 
revenue  limits  for  the  2-year  period 
beginning  in  the  next  January.  Within 
the  framework  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  Congress  would  then  approve 
an  omnibus  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  combine  the  13  annual  appro- 
priation bills  into  1  2-year  bill.  The 
second  session  of  each  Congress  would 
be  devoted  to  considering  authoriza- 
tions and  to  oversight  activities. 

S.  20  would  allow  each  new  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  put  their  policies 
into  place  in  the  first  year  of  their  re- 
spective terms.  Under  S.  20,  budget 
policy  would  go  into  effect  in  the 
second  session  of  each  term,  as  it  now 
does  under  normal  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  to  a  biennial  time- 
table would  promote  accountability  to 
the  public  for  budget  decisions.  Under 
alternative  timetables,  budget  deci- 
sions would  not  actually  go  into  effect 
until  the  election  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion,  my  legislation  would 
streamline  the  cumbersome  aspects  of 
the  current  process  while  strengthen- 
ing the  overall  control  of  the  Congress 
over  the  Federal  budget.  S.  20  would 
provide  us  with  more  time  for  over- 
sight and  for  careful  review  of  author- 
izations. Recipients  of  Federal  funds 
would  have  a  clearer  basis  for  plan- 
ning. Stability  and  coherence  would  be 
promoted  in  the  broad  framework  of 
our  fiscal  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
who  despair  of  the  budget  process  will 
examine  this  legislation.  I  believe  they 
will  find  a  comprehensive  and  realistic 
alternative  to  our  annual  problems 
with  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  20 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Federal  Budget 
Reform  Act". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 


(1)  to  establish  a  process  through  which 
the  Federal  budget  will  be  adopted  (or  a 
two-year  period; 

(2)  to  improve  congressional  control  over 
the  Federal  budget  process; 

(3)  to  streamline  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  process  in  order  to  promote  better 
accountability  to  the  public; 

(4)  to  improve  the  legislative  and  budget- 
ary processes  by  providing  additional  time 
for  congressional  oversight  and  other  vital 
legislative  activities; 

(5)  to  provide  stability  and  coherence  for 
recipients  of  Federal  funds;  and 

(6)  to  implement  other  improvements  in 
the  Federal  budget  process. 

TWO-YEAR  CONGRESSIONAL  8UDCET  PROCESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  621(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"every  two  years". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(1)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
622(1))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
622(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  means— 

"(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period  as  provided  in  section  301;  or 

"(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  pursuant  to 
section  304.". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  622)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'two-year  fiscal  period' 
means  the  period  of  two  years  beginning  on 
January  1  of  each  even-numl)ered  year. 

"(7)  The  term  'omnibus  appropriation  bill' 
means  the  bill  providing  new  budget  author- 
ity for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  for  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  authorities  of  the 
Government. 

■•(8)  The  term  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill'  means  a  bill  providing  new  budget 
authority  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  for 
one  or  more  departments,  agencies,  or  au- 
thorities of  the  Government,  which  U  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  section  307(c>.". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
602(  a  )<  1 ) )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "omnibus"  before  "appro- 
priation bills": 

(B)  by  striking  out  and  other"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills,";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  providing  budget 
authority  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"budget  authority,  and  bills  authorizing  or 
providing". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
602(f))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  1  of  each  year" 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of April  15  and  July  15  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing on  October  1  of  that  year  "  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the 
succeeding  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year  "  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  insert- 


ing In  lieu  thereof  "such  two-year   fiscal 
period"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3),  and  (in  such  paragraph)  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  January  15  and  July  15  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  CoRunittees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  such  revisions  of  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  as  may  be  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  two-year  fiscal  period  in 
progress."". 

(d)  Section  300  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  631) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""TIMETABLE 

"Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  One-hun- 
dredth Congress)  is  as  follows: 
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(eKlMA)  The  section  heading  for  section 
301  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  632)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""first". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  301  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"first". 

(2)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  632(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""May  15""  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"May  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  31  of  each  odd-numbered 
year"; 


(C)  by  striking  out  ""first"  before  ""concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "tr/o-year  fiscal  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1  of  the  succeeding  year"; 
and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "an  appropriate"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  recommended". 

(3)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Additional  Matters  in  Concurrent  Res- 
olution.—The  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  may 
also  require  any  other  procedure  which  is 
considered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

(4)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
632(c))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out'  "March  15  of  each 
year""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""March 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year". 

(5)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears before  ""concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  the  first  and  third  sentences; 

^B)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year'"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "April  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  30  of  each  odd-numbered 
year"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the 
succeeding  year""; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "five  fiscal"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""six"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"the  first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,";  and 

(G)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  two-year  fiscal  period  in  such  six-year 
period". 

(6)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
632(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  paragraph 
(2); 

(C)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)"  after  "'concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  such  paragraph;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  year"  in  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(f)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
633(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  310". 

(g)(1)  The  section  heading  for  section  303 
of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  634)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "FIRST". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  303  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"First  concurrent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Concurrent". 

(3)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  634(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period"'; 


(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  the  matter 
following  paragraph  (4); 

(C)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
301"  after  ""concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(4); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "year"  in  the  matter 
following  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "period";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  ""pursuant  to  section 
301"  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period'". 

(h)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  635) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  'concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ""referred  to  in  section 
301"  after  ""concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  afid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""pursuant  to  section 
301'"  after  "has  been  agreed  to";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "most  recently  agreed 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  making 
such  revisions,  and  any  conference  report 
thereon,  is  agreed  to  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  duly 
chosen  and  sworn". 

(i)(l)  Section  305(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  636(a)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  t>efore  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
30 K a)"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(2)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
636(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out "",  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  required  concurrent  res- 
olution referred  to  in  section  310(a),  all  such 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  15 
hours"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  paragraph 
(3); 

(C)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
301(a)"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget "  in  such  paragraph;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(j)(l)  Section  307  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
638)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""OMNIBUS  APPROPRIATION  BILL  REQUIRED 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Point  or  Order.— Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c).  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  a  two- 
year  fiscal  [>erlod  other  than  an  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill. 

"(b)  Deadlines.- ( 1 )  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  for 
a  two-year  fiscal  period  by  June  15  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
period  begins. 

"(2)  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
pass  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  a 
two-year  fiscal  period  by  July  31  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  period 
begins. 


"'(3)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  shall  report  to  the  Senate  an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  by  the  seventh  day  after  Labor 
Day  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  period  begins. 

""(4)  The  Senate  shall  pass  an  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period 
by  September  30  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  period  begins. 

""(5)  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  by  October  15  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  such  period  begins. 

""(c)  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill 
Permitted.— It  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriaticin  bill 
for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  at  any  time  after 
the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  pursuant  to  section  304  which 
revises  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301  for 
such  two-year  fiscal  period,  or  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  two-year  fiscal  period, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  Amendments.— It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  amendment  provid- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  unless  such  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  an  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  or  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  307  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.   307.   Omnibus  appropriation  bill  re- 
quired."". 

(kKl)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  639)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  'to  its  House  an  omnibus 
appropriation  bill,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  or"  after  ""either  House  re- 
ports" in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  its  House"  after  "a 
bill  or  resolution"  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "new  budget  authority 
(other  than  continuing  appropriations)  or" 
before  "'new  or  increased  tax  expenditures" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "a  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  or  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  in  para- 
graph (IK  A); 

(G)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year'"  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(H)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1KB); 

(I)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  in  paragraph 
(1KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(J)  by  striking  out    "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-., 
of  "the  first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,"; 

(K)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  in 
paragraph  (1KB): 

(L)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  in  paragraph  (1KB)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""each  two-year  fiscal 
period  in  such  6-year  period"; 
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(M)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  In 
paragraph  (IMC): 

(N)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2KA)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(O)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2MA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period": 

(P>  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(Q)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  In  paragraph 
(2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6": 

(R)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (2MB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal 
period.": 

(S)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  in  paragraph  (2MB)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  two-year  fiscal 
period  in  such  6-year  period":  and 

(T)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
639(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period". 

(3)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Five  Year"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Six- Year": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  two-year  fiscal 
period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  such  fiscal  year"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6  years  beginning  with  the 
first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal  period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  two- 
year  fiscal  period":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  sind 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  6- 
year  period". 

(IMI)  Section  309  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
640)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPLETION  or  ACrriON  ON  BILX.S  PROVIDING 
CERTAIN  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  309.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
pursuant  to  this  title,  not  later  than  Sep- 
teml)er  30  of  each  odd-numl)ered  year,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority descril>ed  in  section  401(cM2MC) 
which  is"  to  become  effective  during  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  succeeding  year.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  309  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  309.  Completion  of  action  on  bills  pro- 
viding certain  new  spending  au- 
thority.". 

(mKIMA)  The  section  heading  of  section 
310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(2  U.S.C.  641)  is  amended  by  striking- out 

"STCOm    REQUIRED    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
AWD". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  310  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Second  required  concurrent  resolution  and 


reconciliation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Reconciliation". 

(2)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  641(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Reporting  op  Concurrent 
Resolution.— At  any  time  after  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in 
section  301  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  has 
been  agreed  to.  and  before  the  end  of  such 
two-year  fiscal  period,  the  Congress  may 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  for  such  two- 
year  fiscal  period  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
necessary—"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
periods,  as  the  case  may  be"  before  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (1MB). 

(3)  Section  310  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  641) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  as  subsection  (b)  through  (e). 
respectively. 

(4)  Section  310(c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
64Kc)).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "September  25  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  agreed 
to". 

(5)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
641(d)),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  sut>section.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "concurrent  resolutions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)."  after  "consid- 
eration in  the  Senate  of"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "reconcili- 
ation bills"  in  such  paragraph;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sutisection 
(b)". 

(6)  Section  310(e)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
641(e)).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  sut>section.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  \x  reported 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year.  and.  If  a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Is"  before  "required 
to  be  reported";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolution, 
or  both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(nMl)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
642(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  310(a)  for  a 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  301(a)  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  310(c)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  310(b)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  providing  additional  new 
budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  any  bill  or  resolution"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  "any  bill  or  resolution" 
before  "reducing  revenues";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 


(2)  Section  311  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  642) 
Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  In  such  subsection— 

'  (I)  by  striking  out  "sutwectlon  (a)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and 
(b)":and 

((ID  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(b)  ENROLLMXirr  Prohibited.— No  omnibus 
appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period,  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
such  a  period,  or  bill  or  resolution  providing 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(cM2KC)  for  such  a  period  shall  be  en- 
rolled if  the  amount  of  new  budget  author- 
ity or  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  40KCM2MC)  provided  In  that  bill  or 
resolution  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  or  total 
budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the  most  recent- 
ly agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  two-year  fiscal  period  to  be 
exceeded.". 

(OKI)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  (2  VJ&.C. 
651(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  pericxl". 

(2)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.8.C. 
6Sl(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
peri(xl";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "during  the  calendar 
year  in"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  the  date  on". 

(p)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
652(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  (>dd-numbered  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  such  two-year 
fiscal  period  begins":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(q)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
e53(a))  Is  amended— 

((1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  in  which  it 
is  to  become  effective  and  in  each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two- year  fiscal  period  In  which  it  is  to 
t>ecome  effective  and  In  the  two  succeeding 
two-year  fiscal  periods"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  peri<xl": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing such  fiscal  year"  In  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two  succeed- 
ing two-year  fiscal  periods". 

(r)  Section  904(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  621)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "title  III  or  rV"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '"title  III  (except  sec- 
tion 304  or  section  311(b))  or  title  IV". 

(sMl)  Section  1012(a>  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  683(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1013(a)  of 
such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  684(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(3)  Section  1014(e)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
685(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 


(t)  Paragraph  8(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  4". 

(uKl)  Clause  l(bK4)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(2)  Clause  4(aKlMA)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  "odd-numt>ered"  after 
"each". 

(3)  Clause  4(aK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  pertcxl". 

(4)  Clause  4(bK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(5)  Clause  4(f)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "annually"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

(6)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31  of  each  (xld-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(7)  Clause  4(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(8)  Clause  2(IKlKC)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(9)  Clause  4(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rul«u>f 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amend^^y 
striking  out  "on  general  appropriations  Dills 
and  on  Joint  resolutions  continuing  appro- 
priations for  a  fiscal  year  if  reported  after 
September  15  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "on  omnibus  appropriation  bills  and  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills". 

(10)  Clause  1  of  rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "301" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  or  310". 

(11)  Clause  2  of  rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  peri<Kl". 

submission  op  president's  budget 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1101  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  'two-year  fiscal  period'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
622(6)).". 

(bKl)  Section  1103  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  two-year  fiscal  period, 
as  the  case  may  be,"  after  ""fiscal  year";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  period"  after  '"that 
year". 

(2)  Section  1104  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deficiency  and"  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be."  after  "fiscal 
year"  in  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Section  1105(a)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "each  regular  session 
of  Congress"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  regular  session  of  each  Congress"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""for  the  following 
fiscal  year"  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""for 
the  two-year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  succeeding  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  for  which 
the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four  fiscal 
years  after  that  year"  in  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period  for  which  the  budget  is  submitted 
and  the  first  two  two-year  fiscal  periods  Im- 
mediately following  that  two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  for  which 
the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  four  fiscal 
years  after  that  year"  in  paragraph  (6)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period  for  which  the  budget  is  submitted 
and  the  first  two-year  fiscal  periods  immedi- 
ately following  that  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  the  prior  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
"fiscal  year"  in  paragraph  (7); 

(P)  by  inserting  '"or  the  current  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
""fiscal  year"  In  paragraph  (8); 

(G)  by  inserting  ""or  the  prior  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
""prior  fiscal  year"  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(H)  by  inserting  "or  the  current  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "cur- 
rent nscal  year"  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(I)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (9)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(J)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (12)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(K)  by  striking  out  "4  fiscal  years  after 
that  fiscal  year"  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  insertiiig  in  lieu  thereof 
"first  two  two-year  fiscal  periods  following 
such  two-year  fiscal  periods  following  such 
two-year  fiscal  period"': 

(L)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(M)  by  striking  out  "year"  in  paragraph 
(14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "peri(xl "; 

(N)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year "  in  para- 
graph (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'two-} ear  fiscal  period"; 

(0)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (17)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(P)  in  paragraph  (18)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "fiscal 
year",  and 

(ii)  by  Inserting  "or  period"  after    "that 
year"  each  place  It  appears;  and 
(Q)  in  paragraph  (19)— 

(I)  by  inserting  'or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "fiscal 
year",  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "or  period"  after  "that 
year"  each  place  it  appears. 

(4)  Section  1105(b)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
""each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""each  even-numt>ered  year". 

(5)  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  b  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  for"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  pericxJ  for"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  current  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be, "  after 
""current  fiscal  year";  and 


(C>  by  striking  out  "that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  2-year  fiscal 
period". 

(6)  Section  1105(d)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
current  two-year  fiscal  year  period,  as  the 
case  may  be."  after  ""fiscal  year". 

(7)  Section  1105  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  President  shall  include  in  the 
budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  pro- 
posed budge  authority,  direct  loans,  and 
commitments  to  guarantee  loan  principal, 
and  estimates  of  outlays  and  receipts  for  all 
activities  of  all  departments.  esUblish- 
ments.  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  Government-sponsored 
corporations  to  the  extent  financed  by 
wholly  private  funds.". 

(8)  Section  1106(a)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"July  16  of  each  year" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""July  16  of  each 
odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"two-year  fiscal  year 
period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  '"4  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "first  two  two-year 
fiscal  periods  following  the  two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  years"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""two- 
year  fiscal  periods";  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year""  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""two- 
year  fiscal  period". 

(9)  Section  1106(b)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
SUtes  C(xle,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "April  11  and  July  16 
of  each  yeju-"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"July  16  of  each  (xld-numbered  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "submitted  before  July 
16"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "required 
under  this  subsection":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  January  15  and  July  15  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  revision  of  the 
sUtement  required  by  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  current  two-year  fiscal 
period.". 

(cKl)  Section  1107  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Deficiency  and  sup- 
plemental" in  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Supplemental";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""deficiency  and"  in  the 
text  thereof. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1 107 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 
"1107.  Supplemental  appropriations.". 

(d)  Section  1108(b)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "deficiency  and"  in 
paragraph  (1)  thereof;  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "deficiency  or"  in  para- 
graph (2)  thereof. 

(eMl)  Section  1109<a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'Before  November  11 
of  each  year."  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'At  the  time  the 
President  submits  the  budget  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  under  section  1105  (beginning 
with  the  budget  submitted  for  the  two-year 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1.  1988.": 

(B)  by  inserting  "a  statement  of"  before 
"the  estimated  budget  outlays"  in  the  first 
sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  following  fiscal 
year"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  two-year  fiscal  period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
period": 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  current  two-year 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  t>e,"  softer 
"current  fiscal  year"  in  the  first  sentence: 
and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "those  budget  outlays 
and  budget  authority  are"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  statement  of  budget  out- 
lays and  budget  authority  is". 

(2)  Section  1109(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "estimated  budget  out- 
lays and  proposed  budget  authority"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Statement  of  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  and  proposed  budget 
authority  submitted  under  subsection  (a)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "January  1  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year". 

(f)(1)  Section  1110  of  title  31.  United 
States  C(xle.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  two-year  fiscal 
period  (beginning  with  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  commencing  January  1.  1988": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "year  before  the  year 
in  which  the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "even-numbered  year  l)efore 
the  year  in  which  the  two-year  fiscal 
period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "one  two-year  fiscal 
period":  and 

(O)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  peri- 
ods". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1110 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"lUO.  Advance  requests  for  authorizing  leg- 
islation.". 

(g)  Section  1114  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

CONVERSION  TO  BIENNIAL  nSCAL  PERIOD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1102  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§1102.  FiRcal  year 

"In  all  matters  of  accounts,  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, estimates,  and  appropriations— 

"(a)  there  shall  be.  through  September  30. 
1987  a  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  following 
year:  and 

"(b)  there  shall  be,  beginning  on  January 
1,  1988.  a  two-year  fiscal  pericxl  of  the 
United  States  beginning  on  January  1  of 
each  even-numbered  year  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  succeeding  odd-numbered 
year. 


"Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  re- 
quired under  law  to  be  published  each  year 
shall  be  published  for  the  fiscal  year  or  two- 
year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(b)(1)  Section  105  of  title  1.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  pericxl  ending  December  31":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "calendar  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(xld-numbered  year 
in  which  the  two-year  fiscal  period  ends". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
Acts  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  for  any  two-year  fiscal 
period  commencing  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988. 

(cHl)  Any  law  providing  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  or  any  fiscal  year  through  the  fiscal 
year  1987  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  c^endar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  numt>er  as  the  fiscal  year  number. 

(2)  Any  law  providing  for  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  or 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  construed 
as  referring  to  the  one-year  pericxl— 

(A)  which  is  within  a  two-year  fiscal 
period:  and 

(B)  which  begins  on  January  1,  of  the  cal- 
endar year  having  the  same  calendar  year 
number  as  such  fiscal  year  number  and 
ending  on  December  31  of  such  calendar 
year. 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1988.  any  provi- 
sion of  law  which  respect  to  the  Senate 
which  contains  an  October  1  date  which  re- 
lates to  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  treated  as  referring  to  January  1  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year  within  a  two-year 
fiscal  period,  and  any  provision  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  which  contains  a  Sep- 
tember 30  date  which  relates  to  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to 
December  31  of  the  same  calendar  year 
within  a  two-year  fiscal  period. 

(e)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  after  consultation  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  period  commencing  October  1.  1987, 
and  ending  on  IDecember  31.  1987.  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  may  determine:  and 

(2)  proposed  legislation  he  considers  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  changes  in  law 
necessary  to  provide  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  that  period. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise  for  the  orderly 
transition  by  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  use  of  the  new  two-year  fiscal 
period  prescribed  by  section  1102  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  addi- 
tional proposed  legislation  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1301(c)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  regular,  annual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(b)  SectionN1306  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  ameno^by  striking  out  "annually" 
and  inserting  in  n^u  thereof  "biennially". 


(c)  Section  1308  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  two-year 
fiscal  period,"  after  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears. 

(d)  Section  1512(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "de- 
ficiency or". 

(e)  Section  1513  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
C(xle,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "entire  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "entire  two-year 
fiscal  period". 

(f)  Section  1515  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "deficiency 
or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(g)  Section  1534  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(h)(1)  Section  15S2(a)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  The  obligated  balance  is  transferred— 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976  and  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  on  September  30th  of  the  2d 
fiscal  year  after  the  period  of  availability 
ends;  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  commencing  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1987,  and  for  any  two-year  fiscal  period 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1988,  on 
December  31  of  the  two-year  fiscal  period 
following  that  period  or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  or  periods,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  available  for  ob- 
ligation. 

to  an  appropriation  account  of  the  agency 
responsible  for  paying  the  obligation. 
Amounts  transferred  from  all  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  same  general  purpose  are 
merged  in  the  account  for  paying  obliga- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  unobligated  balance  is  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  availability  for 
obligation  and  reverts  to  the  Treasury  or,  if 
derived  only  from  a  special  or  trust  fund 
and  not  otherwise  provided,  reverts  to  the 
fund  from  which  derived.  The  withdrawal 
shall  be  made  not  later  than— 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976.  and  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  the  November  15  occurring 
after  the  period  of  availability  ends;  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  commencing  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1987,  and  for  any  two-year  fiscal  period 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1988, 
November  15  of  the  year  following  such 
period  or  November  15  of  the  first  even- 
numbered  year  following  the  end  of  such 
two-year  fiscal  pericxl,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
which  the  period  of  availability  for  obliga- 
tion expires. 

When  the  head  of  the  agency  decides  that 
part  of  a  withdrawn  unobligated  balance  is 
required  to  pay  obligations  and  make  ad- 
justments, that  part  may  be  restored  to  the 
appropriate  account.". 

(2)  Section  1552(c)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be," 
after  "fiscal  year". 

(3)  Section  1552(d)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2d 
complete  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
pericxl  after  the  two-year  fiscal  pericxl  or  pe- 
ricxis". 


(i)  Section  1554  of  title  31,  United  States 
Ccxle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(j)  Section  1555  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  consecu- 
tive fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "a  full  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(k)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3530  of  title 
31.  United  States  Ccxle.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
pericxl". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Permanent 
Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  1934  (48  SUt. 
1225)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective  July  1.  1935, 
the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annual"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennial". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Permanent  Appropria- 
tion Repeal  Act,  1934  (48  Stat.  1227)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective  July  1,  1935. 
all"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "All": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "biennially": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
pericxl":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "following  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "following  two- 
year  fiscal  pericxl". 

(c)  Section  9  of  the  Permanent  Appropria- 
tion Repeal  Act.  1934  (24  U.S.C.  21b),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1936 
annual"  and  inserting  in  lieu'  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1. 
1988,  biennial". 

(d)  Section  385c  of  title  25,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "August  7,  1946"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1987":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "biennially".  ' 

(e)  Section  331  of  title  31.  United  States 
Ccxle.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "prior 
fiscal  year"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  periods":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be."  after  "prior 
fiscal  year"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c). 

(f)  Section  1321(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"annual"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial". 

(g)  Section  1322(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended   by  striking  out 

September  30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "December  31". 

ETFECmVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  One-hun- 
dredth Congress,  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  3(s),  6.  and  7  of  this 
Jict  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1988. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  sections— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 


Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year,  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
for  such  fiscal  year,  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year,  the  rescission 
and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (as  such  provisions  were 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to  the  rescis- 
sion and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  pericxl  beginning  on  October  1,  1987, 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1987. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  21.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  con- 
solidate all  functions  relating  to  inter- 
national trade  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  CX>MMERCK  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  on  this  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  S.  21,  legisla- 
tion to  transform  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  into  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Our  Nation's  difficulties  with  for- 
eign trade  are  well  known.  Our  trade 
deficit  has  reached  truly  shocking 
levels:  based  on  the  most  recent  De- 
partment of  Commerce  data,  the  1984 
merchandise  trade  deficit  will  be  about 
$130  billion,  and  even  our  current  ac- 
count deficit  will  be  in  the  range  of 
$100  billion.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  record  trade  deficit  of  a  year  earli- 
er; more  than  four  times  the  trade  def- 
icit in  1981.  These  unprecendented 
trade  deficits  are  depressing  our  econ- 
omy, despite  equally  imprecedented 
budget  deficits:  While  domestic 
demand  was  growing  at  a  healthy  5.7 
percent  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1984,  gross  national  product  grew  by 
only  1.9  percent— because  much  of 
that  demand  was  fulfilled  by  foreign- 
produced  goods. 

Things  were  not  always  this  bad.  For 
25  consecutive  years  following  World 
War  II,  from  1946  to  1970.  the  United 
States  always  ran  trade  surpluses  on 
its  merchandise  account.  Times,  then, 
have  changed.  As  old  markets  con- 
tract, competition  for  them  intensifies. 
Some  of  our  trading  partners  subsidize 
their  exports,  and  generously,  but  that 
is  not  the  whole  story.  Put  simply, 
quite  apart  from  any  subsidies  they 
may  receive  from  their  own  govern- 
ments, for  several  years  foreign  indus- 
tries have  been  receiving  a  huge  subsi- 
dy from  our  own  Government,  as  a 
result  of  the  overvalued  dollar. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  dollar  has 
appreciated  about  60  percent  against 
an  average  of  other  major  currencies. 
The  overvalued  dollar  makes  Ameri- 


can made  goods  more  expensive  in  for- 
eign markets,  while  foreign-produced 
goods  become  much  cheaper  in  the 
American  market.  We  have,  in  short, 
priced  ourselves  out  of  many  world 
markets. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  our 
deteriorating  trade  balance.  Alone 
among  the  major  nations  of  the  world, 
we  do  not  have  one  central  place  in 
our  Government  to  coordinate  infor- 
mation, policies,  and  assistance  to  pro- 
mote our  exports.  Alone  among  the 
major  nations  of  the  world,  we  do  not 
have  one  central  place  to  which  busi- 
ness and  local  governments  c;an  turn 
for  help  in  promoting  exports. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  world 
economy  has  changed,  and  to  organize 
ourselves  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present-day  realities.  Crucial  to  this  is 
the  recognition  that  our  Government 
must  play  a  greater  role  in  trade.  We 
may  accept  this  only  reluctantly,  in- 
sisting it  is  not  so.  But  accept  it  we 
must,  because  it  is  so. 

In  its  early  years,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  enormously  useful, 
helping  to  create  a  truly  national 
economy  within  the  United  States  out 
of  the  regional  economies  that  grew 
up  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry. That  work  is  done.  Now,  the  De- 
partment should  turn  to  the  challenge 
of  our  own  time — defining  the  role  our 
national  economy  can  play  in  a  newly 
competitive  world. 

The  Department  can  begin  to  do  so, 
if  we  consolidate  all  the  various  trade- 
related  responsibilities,  currently 
strewn  across  the  Government  among 
seven  cabinet  departments  and  more 
than  a  half-dozen  agencies  and  offices. 
There  would  be  in  one  place  the  trade- 
related  responsibilities  currently  car- 
ried out  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Energy,  Labor,  Defense,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Commerce,  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  International  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Agency,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Under  this  legislation,  the  func- 
tions of  the  present  Commerce  De- 
partment would  be  organized  in  a  new 
subdepartment  devoted  to  domestic 
commerce,  directed  by  an  imdersecre- 
tary. 

The  United  States  has  long  resisted 
state  direction  or  planning  of  matters 
concerning  international  trade.  We 
persist  in  speaking  as  we  have  for  a 
half-century.  We  conjure  up  images  of 
a  world  in  free  trade,  failing  to  notice 
that  the  kind  of  economies  assumed 
for  such  trade  have,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  from  the  world  scene. 

What  is  to  be  done?  One  course 
would  have  us  continue  to  slide  toward 
protectionism,    sideways    as    it    were. 
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moving  from  one  industry  to  another. 
Responding  to  some  bit  of  damage 
after  the  fact  with  policies  that  ulti- 
mately bring  more  damage.  There  is 
an  alternative:  A  coherent  trade  policy 
based  on  trade  reorganization. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  proposal 
to  reshuffle  a  few  offices  within  the 
Government,  append  a  new  name,  and 
erect  a  new  building.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  response  to  the  disturbing 
patterns  of  current  world  trade.  Alone 
among  the  major  nations  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  lacks  a  cabinet  posi- 
tion, one  of  full  prestige  and  authority 
devoted  to  the  Nation's  role  in  the 
world  economy.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
America  has  yet  to  develop  a  coherent 
policy  to  address  our  trade  problem. 
We  do  little  or  nothing,  waiting  for  an 
invisible  hand  to  sweep  away  the  trade 
deficit.  We  have  waited  long  enough; 
the  problem  will  not  simply  correct 
itself.  We  need  to  organize,  to  collect 
aU  the  trade-related  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  single  department  re- 
sponsible for  making  and  coordinating 
trade  policy.  And  we  ought  to  do  so 
soon.  Delay  condemns  our  trade  policy 
to  inaction,  indecision,  and  inertia. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the 
same  one  I  introduced  2  years  ago,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  98th  Congress.  It  is 
the  broadest  proposal  on  the  table.  I 
am  not  necessarily  committed  to  in- 
cluding every  function  or  office.  But  I 
am  extremely  serious  when  I  say  that 
the  debate  over  trade  reorganization 
must  not  be  merely  a  diversion  from 
our  trade  problems.  It  must  be  the 
means  for  taking  effective  action  to 
address  our  trade  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
'  this  effort,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   full   text   of  the   bUl 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  21 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  Act  of  1985". 

riNDIIfGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
implementing  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  among  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce.  Defense.  Energy. 
Labor,  State.  Transportation,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  International  Development 
Corporation  Agency,  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  various  other  agencies: 

(2)  this  division  of  trade  responsibilities  is 
cumbersome  and  has  hindered  efforts  to 
expand  international  trade  and  to  enforce 
the  trade  agreements  of  the  United  States, 
based  upon  the  principles  agreed  to  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade: 

(3)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  export  of  American  goods  and  services. 


aid  local  and  state  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  increase  local  export  activities,  and 
to  encourage  overseas  investment  and  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States,  there- 
by creating  domestic  employment  opportu- 
nities: 

(4)  international  trade  has  become  an  In- 
creasingly important  component  of  the  na- 
tional Income  of  the  United  States  with  ex- 
ports presently  accounting  for  over  10  per 
centum  of  the  gross  national  product: 

(5)  free  international  trade  will  more  effi- 
ciently allocate  the  world's  resources.  In- 
creasing output  and  raising  living  standards 
for  all  trading  nations: 

(6)  free  trade  between  nations  breaks 
down  social  and  cultural  barriers  and  leads 
to  greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world:  and 

(7)  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  promote 

.these  objectives  and  help  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  coherent  international  economic 

^policy  for  the  United  SUtes. 

DSriNITIOIfS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  othewlse 
provided  or  indicated  by  the  context— 

(1)  the  term  'Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  or  any 
component  thereof: 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tnde  and  Commerce: 

(3)  the  term  "department"  means  an  exec- 
utive department  under  section  101  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code: 

(4)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  provided  In  section  551(1)  of  such 
title:  and 

(5)  the  term  "function"  Includes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 

ESTABLISHlfKNT  OP  DBTAKTmirT 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  redesignated  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  redesig- 
nated the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  shall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  investment  matters. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  International  Trade  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
shall  be  the  head  of  an  international  trade 
division  within  the  Department  and  shall 
perform  such  fuctlons  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Domestic  Commerce 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Domestic 
Commerce  shall  be  the  head  of  a  domestic 
commerce  division  within  the  Department 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  sep- 
arate offices  for— 

( 1 )  strategic  trade: 

(2)  financing  and  credit  for  International 
trade; 

(3)  the  collection  and  analysis  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  distribution  of  economic 
resources  throughout  the  domestic  econo- 
my: and 

(4)  such  other  offices  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
order  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 


ment shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Secretary  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

rUHCTIOHS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  exercise  leadership,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  in  international  trade 
and  domestic  commerce  matters: 

(2)  develop  and  coordinate  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  ben- 
eficial International  trade  relationships  with 
respect  to  Industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, services,  raw  materials,  and  invest- 
ment; 

(3)  negotiate  agreements  relating  to  the 
International  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  such  agreements; 

(4)  protect  American  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  from  unfair  and  injurious  foreign 
trade  practices; 

(5)  seek  and  promote  new  trade  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  In  foreign  countries 
for  American  goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ment; 

(6)  assist  In  financing  International  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries; 

(7)  administer  and  enforce  customs  and  re- 
lated laws: 

(8)  promote  and  undertake  the  develop- 
ment, collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  technical  statistical,  economic,  and  other 
Information  relating  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  Including 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  supplies 
and  flows  of  capital,  labor,  and  other  re- 
sources among  the  sectors  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  long-term  Implication  of 
such  distribution:  and 

(9)  assist  State  and  local  government  ef- 
forts to  Increase  exports. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult,  exchange  information, 
and  carry  on  Joint  planning,  research,  and 
other  activities  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Jointly  study,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate,  how  Feder- 
al policies  and  programs  can  ensure  that 
International  trade  and  commerce  systems 
most  effectively  serve  both  national  and 
international  economic  needs.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  this  Act  an  account  of 
the  studies  and  activities  conducted  under 
this  subsection,  including  any  legislative  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines desirable. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  transferred  by  section  6(f). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  transferred  by  section  6(1). 

THAN  SPKRS  TO  THE  DEPARTMEirT  OP  TRADE  AND 
COMliERCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration Is  transferred  to  the  Department. 

(d)(1)  The  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram of  the  International  Development  Co- 
operation Agency  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
with  respect  to  or  being  administered 
through  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

(eXl)  The  United  States  Customs  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  T1*asury  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteas- 
ury  or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through 
the  United  States  Customs  Service. 

(f)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  export  of  strategic  materials 
which  functions  are  administered  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs).  Such  functions  shall  be 
administered  by  the  head  of  the  office  of 
strategic  trade  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(d)(1). 

(g)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
with  respect  to  the  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  energy  and  energy-producing  ma- 
terials, including  fuels,  which  functions  are 
being  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  International  Affairs. 

(h)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
the  Department  of  Lalxjr  with  respect  to  or 
being  administered  through  the  Office  of 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(i)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  such  Department  relating  to 
international  trade  and  investment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(J)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation with  respect  to  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  transportation  systems  and 
equipment  which  functions  are  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  Policy  and  International 
AfWTrs. 

'Tk)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
officers  and  components  of  such  Depart- 
ment relating  to  international  trade  and  In- 
vestment as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of- 
ficers and  components  of  such  Department 
relating  to  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(m)  The  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. 

(n)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  extensions  of  credit 
and  revolving  lines  of  credit  to  enable  small 
business  concerns  to  engage  in  export  and 
Import  business. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  Act  authorizing 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  select, 
appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees,  including  in- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  hearing  examin- 
ers, as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thority and  duties  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
day  for  Individuals  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redelegate  functions  contained  In 
any  other  Act  authorizing  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  his  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  designate,  and  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegations  of  such  func- 
tions as  he  may  find  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  administer  and  manage  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(eKl)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  Department,  including  such 
services  as— 

(A)  a  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  its  components; 

(B)  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services: 

(C)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids;  and 

(D)  a  central  library  service. 

(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  re- 
imbursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  In  the  Department,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 
of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  of  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounts  transferred 
or  appropriated  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fund  the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment, 
other  asseU,  liabilities,  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  services  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  be  performed. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 


such  design  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(gKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and 
bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed  ' 
upon  order  of  the  Secretary.  Property  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  nearly  as 
possible  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
gift  or  bequest. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
In  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  SUtes  any  moneys 
contained  In  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1).  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  classification 
and  civil  service  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  iU  functions. 

(1X1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, grants,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
menU,  or  other  similar  transactions  with 
Federal  or  other  public  agencies  (including 
SUte  and  local  governments)  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  persons,  and  to  make  such 
payments,  by  way  of  advance  or  reimburse- 
ment, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  functions 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

(2)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracU  or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  subsection  (g)  of  tills  sec- 
tion. 

(JKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
SUte,  territory,  possession,  or  political  sut>- 
dl vision  thereof,  to  (A)  make  special  sUtisti- 
cal  studies  relating  to  international  trade 
and  domestic  commerce,  (B)  prepare  from 
the  records  of  the  Department  special  sU- 
tistlcal  compilations,  and  (C)  furnish  tran- 
scripts of  such  studies  and  compilations  of 
the  Department  upon  the  payment  of  the 
actual  cost  of  such  study  or  compilation  by 
the  person  or  body  requesting  such  work. 

(2)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  payment  for  any  study  or  compila- 
tion prepared  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
Such  moneys  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
incidental  to  the  preparation  of  any  such 
study  or  compilation  or  to  secure  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  services  of  persons  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
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states,  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(kKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  with  educational  institutions,  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  persons 
for  the  conduct  of  research  into  any  aspect 
of  the  problems  related  to  the  programs  of 
the  Department  which  are  authorized  by 
statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  showing 
that  any  institution,  agency,  organization. 
or  person  with  which  the  Secretary  expects 
to  enter  into  any  contract  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  have  the  capability  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  to  any  such  insti- 
tution, agency,  organization,  or  person  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Department,  partici- 
pate in  coordinating  all  research  initiated 
under  this  subsection,  and  indicate  the  lines 
of  inquiry  which  the  Secretary  considers 
most  important.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage, and  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of,  cooperation  by  and  be- 
tween all  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  with  which  the  Secretary 
enters  into  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
and  between  such  institutions,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  persons  and  other  research 
organizations,  the  Department,  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  disseminate  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  publications  to  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals such  information  as  the  Secretary  finds 
pertinent  on  the  research  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(4)  This  subsection  does  not  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
the  Department  which  authorizes  contracts 
for  research. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  and  transmit  a  written  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year,  including  ac- 
tivities under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  submit  such  report  to  the 
Congress.  / 

TRANSFER  MATTERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  appropriations,  authoriea- 
tions,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  offices,  and  agencies  transferred 
by  this  Act,  are,  subject  to  section  1531  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  transferred  to 
the  Department  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  classification  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  a  posi- 
tion compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  who.  without  a 
break  in  service,  is  appointed  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  a  position  having  duties  comparable 
to  those  performed  inimediately  preceding 
his  appointment  shall  continue  to  t>e  com- 
pensated in  his  new  position  at  not  less  than 
the  rate  provided  for  his  previous  position, 
for  the  duration  of  his  service  in  his  new  po- 
sition. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 


have  the  same  authority  as  was  exercised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  exer- 
cising such  functions  immediately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
from  whom  such  functions  are  traihsferred. 

(eXl)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  at  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector provides,  may  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
functions,  offices,  agencies,  or  portions 
thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act.  and  to 
make  such  additional  incidental  dispositions 
of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  grants,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  such  functions,  of- 
fices, agencies,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Director  shall  provide  for  such 
further  measures  and  dispositions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  termination  of  the  Office  of 
United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(2)  After  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  authorized,  at  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  in  connection  with  functions, 
offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  Act  by  (A)  any  department  or 
agency,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
[>etent  jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  any  department 
or  agency  or  jmy  component  thereof,  the 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued  before  the  Department. 
Orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  t>e  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  t>e  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted; 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  sulisection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  t>een  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  for  any  depart- 


ment or  agency  from  whom  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  which  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Causes  of  action  and  actions  with  re- 
spect to  a  function,  offflce.  or  agency  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  other  proceedings  may 
be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States 
or  an  official  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate  and.  In  an  action  pending  when 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department,  office,  or 
agency,  or  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official 
capacity,  is  a  party  to  an  action,  and  under 
this  Act— 

(1)  such  office  or  agency  Is  transferred  to 
the  Department,  or  agency;  or 

(2)  any  function  of  such  department, 
office,  agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary, 

such  action  shall  be  continued  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  other  appropriate  official  of  the 
Department  substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  m^^^ 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  transferrer 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  orders  and  actions  had 
l>een  by  the  head  of  the  department,  office, 

or  agency  in  exercising  such  functions  im- 
mediately preceding  their  transfer.  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notice, 
hearings,  actions  upon  the  record,  or  admin- 
istrative review  that  apply  to  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  such  functions  by  the  Secretary. 

(gXl)  Reference  in  any  other  Federal  law 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  (or  any 
office  or  agency  thereof)  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the 
Department  or  the  Secretary,  respectively. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  department,  office, 
or  agency,  or  any  officer  thereof,  the  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  or  the  De- 
partment. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  U.  The  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  is  terminated. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  De- 
partment of  Commerce."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.". 

(c)(1)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Special  RepresenUtive  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items 
relating  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce and  the  Deputy  Special  RepresenU- 
tives  for  Trade  Negotiations  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Under  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Domestic  Commerce 
of  •  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  (8).";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.". 

(4)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Commissioner  of  Customs,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Com- 
merce" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  "Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce." 

(d)  Section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  who 
shall  be  Chairman". 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2191)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  SUte"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce". 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  233(b) 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Conmierce 
shall  be  a  permanent  voting  member  of  the 
Board,  ex  officio.". 

(3)  Section  233(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2193(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce.". 

(f)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(a))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  esUblished  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  within  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (12  U,S.C. 
635a(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  report  to 
the  SecreUry  of  Trade  and  Commerce.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635a(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  consisting  of  the 
F»resident  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes.  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  who 
shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  two  additional 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(g)  The  first  section  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1927  (44  Stat.  1381,  chapter 


348:  19  U.S.C.  2071  and  2072)  and  section 
301  of  the  Customs  Procedural  Reform  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19  U.S.C.  2075) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Treasury" 
each  time  it  appears  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  330(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  'commission')  is 
an  independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  shall  be 
composed  of  six  commissioners  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  INTTIAL  APPOINTMKMT  OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
first  takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any  of 
the  officers  provided  for  in  this  Act  may  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  such  officer  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  he  first  takes 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
any  such  officer  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
available  for  the  functions  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  If  one  or  more  officers  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
has  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  F*resident  may 
designate  an  officer  in  the  executive  branch 
to  act  in  such  office  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  or  untU  the  office  is  filled  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  in  an  office  due  to  a 
designation  by  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  such  ottice. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  In  order  to  recog- 
nize, strengthen,  and  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  first  amendment  in  re- 
lationship to  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  I98B 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  First 
Amendment  Clarification  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  a  measure  I 
first  introduced  in  1975  and  then  again 
in  1977,  1979,  1981.  and  1983. 

The  major  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
to  give  fuller  meaning  to  our  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 


the  press  by  abolishing  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time 
rule. 

FREE  PRESS  RIGHTS 

The  first  amendment  forbids  the 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  that 
might  diminish  our  right  to  have  a 
free  press. 

But,  unfortimately.  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  law  which  does  just  that.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  which  has  abridged  the 
rights  of  a  part  of  the  free  press. 

Other  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion—newspapers, magazines,  pam- 
phlets, books,  and  motion  pictures- 
have  kept  their  free  press  rights.  But 
not  broadcasting. 

In  the  most  recent  Roper  poll  re- 
leased by  the  television  information 
office,  65  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  they  got  their  news  informa- 
tion from  television  while  18  percent 
cited  radio.  Clearly,  television  and 
radio  are  the  dominant  source  of  news 
for  the  American  people.  Yet,  because 
of  governmental  controls  like  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule, 
broadcasters  are  second-class  citizens 
when  it  comes  to  first  amendment 
rights. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans.  If  television  and 
radio,  the  most  popular  disseminators 
of  news  and  opinion,  continue  to  be 
tied  down  by  stifling  Government  reg- 
ulation, the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  aims  to 
change  this  situation  by  giving  broad; 
casters  more  of  the  first  amendment 
freedom  they  deserve. 

PXTRPOSE  DEFINED 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  defines 
its  purpose:  To  recognize  and  confirm 
the  applicability  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  broadcasting  and  to  strength- 
en and  further  the  objectives  of  the 
first  amendment. 

This  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  removing  certain  statutory  regula- 
tory restrictions  placed  on  broadcast- 
ers operating  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  deals  with  the 
definition  of  "public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity"  under  which 
broadcasters  operate. 

That  phrase  in  the  Communications 
Act  is  currently  used  to  make  broad- 
casters accoimtable  to  the  Federal 
Commimications  Conmiission.  after 
the  fact,  for  everything  they  put  on 
the  air. 

My  proposal  makes  it  clear  that  the 
term  "public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity"  cannot  be  construed  to 
give  the  FCC  jurisdiction  to  require 
that  any  person  be  provided  broadcast 
time,  or  to  require  that  any  viewpoint 
be  given  broadcast  time. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  repeals  that  part 
of  the  Communications  Act  which  per- 
mits the  FCC  to  revoke  the  license  of 
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any  station  that  willfully  refuses  or 
fails  to  allow  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  to  buy  reasonable  amounts  of 
broadcast  time. 

SECTION  3  1  S  REPEALED 

Section  4  repeals  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Section 
315  contains  both  the  equal  time  rule 
and  the  basis  for  the  PCC's  Fairness 
Doctrine. 

The  equal  time  rule  requires  that 
when  a  candidate  for  public  office  is 
given  or  sold  time,  any  other  candidate 
for  that  same  office  must  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity. 

That  sounds  great.  But  the  equal 
time  rule  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  governmental  con- 
trol over  a  part  of  the  free  press. 
-  The  Fairness  Doctrine  of  the  FCC 
requires  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunities  for  the  presen- 
tation of  contrasting  viewpoints  on 
controversial  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

Unlike  the  equal  time  requirement, 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  does  not  call  for 
each  viewpoint  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  air  time.  Nor  does  it  require 
that  the  other  viewpoint  be  given  in 
the  same  program. 

Again,  that  sounds  fine.  But  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  like  the  equal  time 
rule,  violates  the  first  amendment. 
Once  more,  a  segment  of  the  free 
press  is  being  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Section  5  deals  with  a  first  amend- 
ment problem  contained  in  section 
396(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  which  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  fa- 
cilitate the  full  development  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  in  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  are  to  be  made  available  to 
noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  stations.  But  this  must  be 
done  with  strict  adherence  to  objectiv- 
ity and  balance  in  all  programs  or 
series  of  programs  of  a  controversial 
nature. 

Such  a  Government-imposed  stand- 
ard is  inappropriate  and  undesirable. 
Trying  to  enforce  it  can  result  in  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  free  play  of  ideas 
which  public  broadcasting  should  help 
promote. 

By  simply  deleting  this  standard, 
section  5  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  solve 
the  first  amendment  problem  it  poses. 

Finally,  section  6  of  my  bill  repeals 
the  prohibition  on  political  editorializ- 
ing by  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations.  This  section  of 
the  current  law,  aimed  at  licensees, 
seems  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  22 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  STATEMENT  OP  PT7RPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "First  Amendment  Clarification  Act  of 
1985". 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  recog- 
nize and  confirm  the  applicability  of  and  to 
strengthen  and  further  the  objectives  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  removing  statutory  and 
regulatory  restrictions  on  broadcasters  oper- 
ating under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

DEPINmON  OP  P0BLIC  INTEREST.  CONVENIENCE, 
AND  NECESSITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  effective  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity'  may  not  be 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion to  require  the  provision  of  broadcast 
time  to  any  person  or  for  the  expression  of 
any  viewpoint.". 

REPEAL  OP  LICENSE  OR  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT 
REVOCATION  POWER  RELATING  TO  PACILITIES 
POR  CANDIDATES   POR   PEDERAL  PUBLIC  OPPICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (5).  striking  out 
the  semicolon  and  "or  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  striking  out  clause  (7). 

REPEAL  OP  SECTION  3  1  S  RELATING  TO 
PACILITIES  AND  CANDIDATES  POR  PUBLIC  OPPICE 

Sec.  4.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  UMITATIONS  ON 
CORPORATION  POR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Sec.  5.  Section  396(g)<lKA)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  the  comma 
following  "telecommunications  entities"  to 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

REPEAL  OP  PROHIBITION  OP  POUTICAL 
EDITORIALS 

Sec.  6.  Section  399  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  for  workers  and 
firms;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance [TAA]  program.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Heinz. 
Our  bill  would  extend  the  TAA  pro- 
gram—which will  expire  on  September 
30  of  this  year— for  another  6  years. 

My  colleagues  know  of  our  concern 
with  certain  aspects  of  the  program, 
and  of  our  continuing  interest  and 
desire  to  reform  TAA.  In  the  coming 
months  I  will  introduce  additional  leg- 
islation to  reform  the  program  in  vari- 


ous ways.  Appropriate  eligibility  crite- 
ria, sources  of  secure  and  adequate 
funding,  ways  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  worker  retraining,  and  firm 
and  industry  assistance,  are  all  areas 
of  great  interest. 

We  are  introducing  this  simple  reau- 
thorization bill  today  to  facilitate 
prompt  congressional  consideration, 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram must  be  maintained. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  repre- 
sents a  commitment  made  to  the 
American  worker  two  decades  ago.  at 
the  time  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
recognized  then  that  while  open  trade 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  domestic  econ- 
omy, important  segments  of  our  work 
force  are  adversely  affected  by  import 
competition.  Trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance addresses  the  needs  of  affected 
workers,  helping  them  while  they  are 
unemployed  and  enabling  them  to  re- 
ceive training  for  new  jobs  in  different 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Indeed,  the  success  of  the  Tokyo 
round  of  the  mtUtUateral  trade  negoti- 
ations—the last  great  achievement  of 
GATT— resulted  in  part  because  the 
American  labor  movement  supported 
the  further  lowering  of  tariffs.  The 
labor  movement's  support  was  main- 
tained in  the  knowledge  that  the  TAA 
program  would  protect  American 
workers  from  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  some  of  these  governmen- 
tal trade  decisions. 

The  benefits  of  tariff  reduction  and 
trade  liberalization  have  been  appre- 
ciable, and  widespread:  the  costs  in 
terms  of  worker  displacement  have 
been  much  more  focused.  It  is  for 
workers  in  the  effected  Industries,  and 
the  individual  companies,  that  the 
TAA  program  exists. 

The  need  persists.  The  most  recent 
figures  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  our  trade  deficit  in 
1984  reached  the  truly  unprecedented 
level  of  $126  billion.  In  1  year.  That  is 
more  than  twice  the  record  deficit  of 
only  1  year  ago;  auid  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  our  trade  deficit  in 
1981. 

That  deficit  translates  directly  into 
lost  job  opportunities.  Alfred  Eckes.  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
has  estimated  that  for  every  billion- 
dollar  increase  In  the  trade  deficit, 
25.000  new  job  opportunities  are  lost. 
That  means  in  the  last  4  years,  our 
trade  deficit  has  cost  American  work- 
ers 2  Vi  million  job  opportunities— with 
more  than  50  percent  of  that  in  the 
last  year  alone. 

We  might  listen  more  carefully  to 
the  Ruth  Dunham's  of  our  land.  For 
28  years.  Ruth  Dunham  has  been  a 
lathe  and  saw  operator  in  a  clothespin 
plant  in  West  Paris,  ME,  a  town  that 
has  seen  imports  close  down  its  shoe 
and  textile  concerns.  Last  April,  she 
told  a  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  that  "you'd  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  look  out  for  people  in  this 
country."  She  was  expressing  a  simple 
but  fundamental  desire:  she  wants  to 
continue  working. 

Can  we  not  listen  to  the  Ruth  Dun- 
hams? We  can  start  by  insisting  on  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  remedies 
against  unfair  trade  practices,  reme- 
dies provided  for  in  the  GATT  agree- 
ments. But  that  will  not  be  enough. 
There  will  continue  to  be  American 
workers  displaced  as  a  result  of 
tough— yet  fair- international  compe- 
tition. Our  task  must  be  to  facilitate, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  movement 
of  American  workers  into  jobs  In  in- 
dustries with  a  future.  Which  is  to  say, 
jobs  that  are  internationally  competi- 
tive. 

That  is  what  TAA  is  all  about.  TAA 
has  flaws;  the  program  could  use  some 
improvement.  But  the  basic  idea  is 
sound.  The  TAA  program,  even  as  is. 
should  be  extended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me.  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  23 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  245  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2317  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1991". 

(b)  Section  285  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1985  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1991". 


By   Mr.   MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Badcus,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.   24.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain   recharge  areas 
overlying    sole    source    underground 
water  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works. 

SOLE  source  AQUIPER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  the  Sole  Source 
Aquifer  Protection  Act  of  1985,  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  valuable  ground 
water  resources.  I  have  done  so  before, 
on  February  23,  1982  and  again  on 
April  18,  1983,  and  the  need  today  is 
no  less  great. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
critical  underground  water  supplies 
that  provide  a  region's  sole  source  of 
drinking  water. 

Section  1424e  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  recall,  established  a  procedure  to 
formally  designate  sole  source 
aquifers.  Thus  far.  17  aquifers  have 
been  designated.  This  legislation 
would  enable  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection   Agency    to   assist   State    and 


local  governments  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  these  underground  water  sup- 
plies, by  offering  matching  grants  for 
planning  and  implementation,  as  well 
as  technical  guidance. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  our 
Nation  has  repeatedly  recognized  the 
need  to  protect  surface  water.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  set  in  place  a 
massive  national  effort  to  monitor  and 
control  the  discharge  of  dangerous 
pollutants  into  surface  waters.  Since 
then,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  nearly  $30  billion  to  construct 
municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  In  addition.  Congress  enacted 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  and  the  Superfimd  to  prevent 
future  Love  Canals  and  respond  to 
land-based  hazardous  waste  sites  with 
which  we  still  must  live. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  neglected 
to  protect  our  Nation's  undergound 
supplies  with  similar  efforts.  Histori- 
cally, the  safety  of  ground  water  sup- 
plies has  been  the  responsibility  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  A  variety 
of  Federal  statutes  do  provide  some 
protection  from  particular  sources  of 
ground  water  pollution.  Yet,  according 
to  a  recent  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  the  focus  of 
Federal  programs  has  been  too 
narrow.  Environmental  controls  have 
been  established  only  for  the  most  ob- 
vious sources,  and  Federal  drinking 
water  standards  have  been  developed 
for  only  a  few  substances.  £]qually  im- 
portant, some  of  the  most  effective 
preventive  strategies  to  maintain  good 
ground  water  quality  have  rarely  been 
applied. 

We  now  realize  how  seriously  the  ac- 
tivities on  the  land  above  an  aquifer 
can  and  do  affect  the  quality  of  the 
ground  water  below  and  its  viability  as 
a  water  supply  for  future  generations. 
As  precipitation  diffuses  through  the 
land  surface  and  recharges  the  ground 
water,  it  carries  with  it  substances 
that  have  leaked  into  the  soil  or  been 
placed  on  the  land.  In  many  cases, 
water  passing  through  a  relatively 
small,  well  defined  land  area  <»n  re- 
charge a  large  ground  water  reservoir. 
Careful  protection  of  these  recharge 
zones  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  means  of  maintaining  good 
ground  water  quality.  Comprehensive 
ground  water  protection,  then,  in- 
volves much  more  than  proper  landfill 
design  and  other  technological  con- 
trols. It  involves  as  well  careful  plan- 
ning of  the  location,  design,  and  inten- 
sity of  human  activities  in  ground 
water  recharge  zones. 

Long  Island,  in  my  home  State  of 
New  York,  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  In  the  mid-1970's,  in  the  words 
of  the  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island 
Health  Commissioner  Dr.  David 
Harris,  we  came  to  "the  shcKking  dis- 
covery that  our  Long  Island  ground 
water  was  contaminated  with  chemi- 
cals."   Improved    testing    techniques 
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produced  this  discovery,  and  after  ex- 
tensive testing,  it  became  apparent, 
that  the  ground  water  was  vulnerable 
to  almost  all  soluble  organic  com- 
pounds. According  to  Dr.  John  Dowl- 
ing,  Nassau  County  Health  Commis- 
sioner, over  the  last  30  years.  54  public 
supply  wells  have  been  abandoned  or 
deepened  because  of  ground  water 
contamination. 

On  Long  Island,  the  prime  rechargi 
zone  in  an  area  known  as  the  Central 
Suffolk  F*ine  Barrens,  tract  of  approxi- 
mately 110.000  acres.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  Long  Island,  saw  the  Pine  Bar- 
rens as  an  area  useless  for  farming  or 
grazing.  As  a  result,  it  has  arrived  as 
the  largest  undeveloped  tract  of  land 
on  Long  Island.  Far  from  barren,  the 
Pine  Barrens  is  rich  in  one  very  special 
resource— ground  water. 

Three  million  people  on  Long  Island 
depend  today  on  the  aquifer  as  their 
sole  source  of  drinking  water,  while 
the  island's  porous  soil  makes  these 
aquifers  especially  vulnerable  to  con- 
tamination. Today,  the  deep  waters 
that  supply  so  many  of  Long  Island's 
residents  are  still  relatively  clean. 
Water  drawn  from  Long  Island's  Mag- 
othy  Aquifer  fell  as  rain  decades  ago, 
and  much  of  this  water  passed 
through  the  soils  of  the  Pine  Barrens, 
and  thereby  ensure  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  for  decades  to  come. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a 
framework  for  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion to  help  protect  critical  recharge 
areas  such  as  the  Pine  Barrens.  Any 
region  in  the  Nation  designated  by  the 
EPA  as  a  sole  source  aquifer  could 
qualify  for  support  to  protect  critical 
recharge  zones.  With  this  Federal  as- 
sistance. State  and  local  governments 
could  undertake  a  broad  range  of 
measures,  to  ensure  that  their  commu- 
nity development  proceeds  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  water  quality. 

Participation  in  the  special  protec- 
tion area  program  would  be  entirely 
optional.  This  legislation,  I  would 
note,  will  not  involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  local  land  use  decisions. 
Nor  would  it  establish  a  new  regula- 
tory structure,  or  call  for  new  regula- 
tions. 

The  sole  source  aquifer  designation, 
provided  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974,  was  intended  to 
control  Federal  development  activities 
in  regions  entirely  dependent  on 
ground  water  for  drinking  supplies. 
Experience  has  shown  that  without 
broader  planning  and  management, 
this  designation  cannot  control  many 
activities  which  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  ground  water.  This  legisla- 
tion would  help  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  24 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Sole  Source  Aqui- 
fer Protection  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Part  C  if  title  XIV  of  the  public 
Health    Service    Act    (the    "Safe    Drinking 
Water  Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
•PROTECTION  OP  CRITICAL  GROUND 
WATER  RECHARGE  AREAS 

"Sec.  1426.  (a)  Recognizing  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Nation  on  its  groundwater  re- 
sources, it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  cooperate  with  States 
and  municipalities  in  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  regional  plans  for  protec- 
tion of  critical  groundwater  recharge  areas. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  almost  half  of  the  Nation's  citizens 
depend  on  groundwater  for  potable  water 
supplies: 

"(2)  scientific  evidence  is  mounting  of  con- 
tamination of  groundwater  by  toxic  organic 
compounds,  nutrients,  salts,  and  other  pol- 
lutants in  all  regions  of  the  country; 

"(3)  groundwater  contamination,  once  it 
occurs,  is  extremely  difficult  to  mitigate: 

"(4)  certain  areas  overlying  a  sole  source 
aquifer  are  particularly  critical  in  maintain- 
ing high  quality  groundwater  because  of 
their  relatively  high  rates  of  existing  or  po- 
tential recharge  or  proximity  to  major  zones 
of  withdrawal; 

"(5)  prevention  of  pollution  of  high  qual- 
ity groundwater  and  protection  of  its  criti- 
cal recharge  watershed  area  cost  substan- 
tially less  than  measures  to  mitigate  harm 
following  contamination;  and 

"(6)  there  exists  no  established  process  to 
coordinate  Federal.  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties who  share  responsibilities  in  the  protec- 
tion of  groundwater  resources. 

"(c)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are— 

"(1)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  protection  areas,  defined 
by  hydrogeology.  water  quality,  and  land 
use  as  of  critical  importance  in  maintaining 
water  quality  in  the  designated  sole  source 
area; 

'■■»2)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  site-specif- 
ic comprehensive  management  plan  for  each 
designated  special  protection  area;  and 

"(3)  to  establish  guidelines  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  planning,  funding, 
and  implementation  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  their  municipalities  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
policies  to  protection  critical  groundwater 
recharge  areas  but  not  to  impose  substan- 
tive limitations  on  State  and  local  land  use 
authorities. 

"(dMl)  Upon  designation  of  a  sole  or  prin- 
cipal source  area,  pursuant  to  section 
1424(e),  any  one  or  several  municipalities 
within  such  area  may  petition  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  to 
apply  for  the  designation  of  'special  protec- 
tion area'  within  such  area. 

"(2)  A  petition  under  this  subsection  shall 
propose  boundaries  for  the  special  protec- 
tion area  and  further  shall  evaluate  wheth- 
er— 

"(A)  the  proposed  special  protection  area 
is  a  recharge  zone  for  significant  volumes  of 


groundwater  with  drinking  water  supply  po- 
tential; 

"(B>  the  groundwater  which  is  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  is  of  high  quality; 

"(C)  portions  within  the  sole  or  principal 
source  area  are  already  contaminated  with 
toxic  organics.  nutrients,  salts,  or  other  pol- 
lutants; 

"(D)  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  the 
ground  water  recharged  through  the  pro- 
posed special  protection  area  would  have 
significant  economic,  social,  and  ecological 
benefits  for  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area;  and 

"(E)  degradation  of  groundwater  re- 
charged through  the  proposed  special  pro- 
tection area  would  have  significant  econom- 
ic, social,  and  ecological  costs  for  the  area. 

"(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  receipt  of  a  petition  under  this 
section,  the  Governor,  considering  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E)  of  subsection  (d)(2).  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  petition.  If  the  Governor  ap- 
proves such  petition,  he  shall— 

"(1)  propose  the  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area; 

"(2)  designate  or,  if  necessary,  establish  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  plan)  for  the  special 
protection  area  with  ade(}uate  representa- 
tion of  municipalities  to  assure  their  partici- 
pation throughout  the  planning  process; 

"(3)  establish  technical  and  citizens  advi- 
sory committees,  hold  hearings,  and  take 
other  appropriate  steps  to  assure  and  en- 
courage public  participation;  and 

"(4)  establish  procedures  for  review,  ap- 
proval, and  adoption  of  the  plan  pursuant 
to  State  law  and  offer  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  other  public  agencies  with  au- 
thority, pursuant  to  State  law.  to  implement 
the  plan. 

■•(f)(1)  Pursuant  to  approval  of  the  peti- 
tion as  set  forth  in  subsection  (e).  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  submit  to  the  Administrator— 

••(A)  proposed  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  planning  entity 
and  the  technical  and  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  submission  of 
the  items  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  Governor's  pro- 
posed boundaries  and  the  designated  plan- 
ning entity. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
Governor's  proposed  boundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity  if  he  finds  that— 

•■(A)  the  boundaries  are  based  on  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  purposes  of  section  1424(e); 
and 

•■(B)  the  planning  entity  has  the  author- 
ity, pursuant  to  State  law,  and  the  technical 
expertise  to  prepare  the  plan. 

••(4)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves 
either  the  Governor's  proposed  boundaries 
or  the  designated  planning  entity,  he  shall 
submit  his  reasons  for  disapproval  to  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  may  resubmit  his 
request  at  his  discretion. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
Governor's  proposed  boundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  he  may  provide 
to  the  State,  on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of 
50  per  centum  to  the  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
paring the  petition  and  developing  the  plan. 
The  designated  planning  entity,  through 
the   Governor,    shall    be   eligible    for   such 


planning  funds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years. 

■■(g)(1)  A  planning  entity  designated  under 
this  section  shall  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  the  special  protection  area.  In  order 
for  a  plan  to  qualify  for  funding  under  this 
Act,  such  plan  shall  be  designed  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  groundwater  recharged 
through  the  special  protection  area  through 
maintenance,  to  the  maximum-  extent  possi- 
ble, of  the  natural  vegetative  and  hydrogeo- 
logic  conditions.  Such  plan  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

••(A)  a  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  groundwater  recharged  through 
said  special  protection  area  and  the  natural 
recharge  capabilities  of  the  special  protec- 
tion area  water  shed;  «• 

••(B)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpotnt  sources  of 
groundwater  degradation,  groundwater  flow 
patterns,  and  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  management  and  groundwater 
recharge; 

"(C)  recommendations  for  groundwater 
quality  standards  designed  to  maintain  ex- 
isting groundwater  quality  or  improve  exist- 
ing groundwater  quality  if  prevailing  condi- 
tions fall  to  meet  drinking  water  standards, 
pursua^it  to  this  Act  and  State  law; 

••(D)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  special  protection  area: 

"(E)  a  resource  assessment  which  suggests 
the  amount,  location,  and  type  of  human 
development  and  activity  which  the  ecosys- 
tem can  sustain  while  still  maintaining  ex- 
isting ground  and  surface  water  quality  and 
protecting  unique  ecological  features  relat- 
ed to  maintenance  of  water  quality; 

••(F)  proposal  of  limits  on  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government,  financially  assisted 
activities  and  projects  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, may  contribute,  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever, to  any  degradation  of  such  groundwat- 
er or  any  loss  of  natural  surface  and  subsur- 
face infiltration  or  purification  capability  of 
the  special  protection  area  watershed: 

"(G)  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  land  use  management  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  groundwater  quality  and  quantity: 

"(H)  proposal  of  limits  on  land  uses  in  the 
special  protection  area  which  might  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  water  quality,  recharge 
capabilities,  or  both; 

•"(I)  consideration  and  proposal  of  specific 
techniques,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
clustering,  transfer  of  development  rights, 
and  other  innovative  measures  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section; 

"(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  In 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system: 

••(K)  proposal  to  designate  specific  areas 
within  the  special  protection  area  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  public  acquisition  for 
fee  or  less  than  fee  interests;  and 

•'(L)  a  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  con- 
tinued, uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  special  protection  area  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

••(2)  During  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan,  the  planning 
entity  shall— 

"'(A)  consult  with  appropriate  officials  of 
any  municipality  or  State  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  waters 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  sE>ecial  protec- 
tion area; 


••(B)  transmit  any  draft  and  final  plan  to 
all  appropriate  municipalities  for  review  and 
comment; 

••(C)  consult  with  interested  professional, 
scientific,  and  citizen  organizations; 

"(D)  consult  with  the  technical  and  citizen 
advisory  committees  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor,  and 

•'(E)  conduct  public  hearings,  pursuant  to 
State  law.  at  places  within  the  special  pro- 
tection area,  and  at  such  places  as  may  be 
appropriate,  for  the  purtx>se  oi  providing  in- 
terested persons  and  municipalities  with  an 
opporiunity  to  comment  on  any  aspect  of 
the  plan. 

"(h)  Upon  completion  of  the  process  set 
forth  in  subsection  (g)  or  an  equivalent 
process  acceptable  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Administrator,  the  planning  entity  shall 
submit  the  plan  to  the  Governor  for  review. 
The  Governor  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plan.  In  his  review  of  the  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  consider  whether— 

••(  1 )  the  plan  will  achieve  the  stated  water 
quality  objectives  of  the  plan  and  this  sec- 
tion and  protect  the  ecological  value  of  the 
special  protection  area  which  may  be  signifi- 
cant to  maintain  water  quality; 

■■(2)  the  plan  requires  the  exercise  of  land 
use  and  zoning  measures  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  to  regulate  the  use  of 
land  and  water  resources  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

■■(3)  the  planning  entity  has  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity,  including  public  hear- 
ings, for  public  involvement  in  the  prepar- 
tlon  and  review  of  the  plan,  has  considered 
such  review  and  comment  in  the  plan  as 
submitted  to  him; 

■■(4)  written  assurances  have  been  received 
from  appropriate  municipalities  that  the 
recommended  implementation  program 
identified  in  the  plan  will  be  initiated  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  Administrator; 

•■(5)  the  necessary  authority  and  resources 
exist,  pursuant  to  State  law.  to  assure  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  at  the  State  and  local 
level;  and 

■'(6)  a  separate  management  entity  should 
be  designated  or  established,  pursuant  to 
State  law.  to  implement  the  plan. 

•■(iKl)  The  Governor  shall  submit  a  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  to  the 
Administrator  for  review.  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  approve  the  plan  or  submit  in  writing 
to  the  Governor  his  reasons  for  not  approv- 
ing it.  If  approval  is  not  given,  the  Governor 
shall  have  ninety  days  to  resubmit  a  modi- 
fied plan  to  the  Administrator.  In  his 
review,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (gXl).  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, shall  determine  whether  the  national 
defense  mission  of  military  installations  or 
related  production  facilities  within,  contigu- 
ous or  adjacent  to  the  special  protection 
area  have  been  adequately  provided  for. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
plan,  he  may  provide  to  the  State  or  the  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof  on  a  matching 
basis  a  grant  of  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  implementing  certain  features  of  the 
plan  including  but  not  limited  to  public  land 
acquisition  within  the  special  protection 
area  and  a  land  credit  exchange  institution, 
pursuant  to  State  law,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  grant  exceed  $25,000,000. 

■■(jXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  subsections  (e)  and  (g) 
for  development  of  the  plan,  and  for  making 
granU  under  subsection  (fK5),  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  years  ending  September  30, 


19U;  September  30,  1987;  and  September  30, 
1988. 

■■(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  implement  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1X2),  $10,000,000  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1988;  $25,000,000 
in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1987;  and 
$50,000,000  for  each  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988;  and  Sept«mber  30,  1989,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

••(3)  Funds  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  only  be  used  to  carry  out  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  this  section.  No  funds 
authorized  in  this  subsection  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  activities  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  or  other  sections  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

"(k)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'plan'  means  the  compre- 
hensive management  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (g)  or  an  equivalent  proc- 
ess approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  Administrator 

'•(2)  the  term  •land  credit  exchange  Insti- 
tution' means  any  institution  established 
under  State  law  to  facilitate  the  exchange, 
transfer,  acquisition,  and  donation  of  devel- 
opment rights,  conservation  easements,  or 
other  partial  interests  in  land;  and 

•(3)  the  term  recharge'  means  the  down- 
ward flow  of  water  to  the  water  table.". 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Mo-sifiHAW  and  I  are  reintro- 
ducing a  bill,  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer 
Protection  Act  of  1985  which  amends 
the  Safe  Water  Drinking  Act.  This  im- 
portant legislation  was  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  serious  consider- 
ation this  issue  warrants. 

In  light  of  the  threat  to  much  of  our 
Nation's  water  source  from  ground 
water  contamination.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  move  quickly  on  this  bill  in 
the  coming  session.  If  we  are  to  heed 
the  predictions  and  warnings  of  the 
experts,  we  must  now  take  steps  to 
ensure  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
perience a  water  crisis  like  the  energy 
crisis  of  the  I970's. 

Groimd  water  for  potable  water  sup- 
plies is  depended  on  by  almost  all  na- 
tions. Throughout  this  country,  there 
is  moimting  scientific  evidence  of 
ground  water  contamination.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  contamination  Is  usually 
Irreversible. 

In  16  Massachusetts  communities.  25 
commimltles  In  Pennsylvania,  and  22 
communities  In  New  York,  public 
water  supplies  have  been  discovered  to 
be  contaminated.  Due  to  organic  con- 
tamination, about  100  drinking  wells 
surrounding  a  Isuidfill  in  Jackson 
Township,  NJ,  have  been  closed. 
Under  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
near  Denver,  CO,  30  square  miles  of 
the  shallow  aquifer  table  are  contami- 
nated by  chemical  byproducts  from 
the  manufacture  of  pesticides  and  her- 
bicides. A  number  of  domestic  stock 
and  Irrigation  wells  have  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  and  two  have  been 
permanently  closed.  Unless  we  act  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  its  aquifers. 
Long  Island's  ground  water  contami- 


nation problem  may  become  a  critical 
one. 

Three  aquifers  are  depended  on  by 
Long  Island  residents  for  their  water 
supplies.  About  2.8  million  people  cur- 
rently depend  solely  on  these  three 
aquifers  as  a  source  of  drinking  water. 
This  dependence  creates  a  potentially 
critical  situation.  Plentiful  rainfall 
combined  with  highly  porous  soils, 
maximize  the  potential  for  contami- 
nants to  leak  into  the  groimd  water. 
Furthermore,  some  parts  of  Long 
Island  are  in  overdraft.  This,  coupled 
with  saltwater  intrusion  is  a  problem. 

Through  the  authority  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  designated 
the  aquifers  underlying  Long  Island  as 
sole  source.  This  means  that  they  are 
the  sole  or  principal  source  of  drinking 
water  for  the  area.  If  contaminated,  it 
would  create  a  significant  hazard  to 
public  health.  Nevertheless,  contami- 
nation has  occurred  from  many 
sources.  Some  of  these  leaking  landfill 
dumpsites,  aging  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  failing  septic  tank  systems,  acci- 
dental. Illegal,  or  improperly  regulated 
discharges,  and  last,  runoff  and  drain- 
age from  agricultural  areas. 

Most  of  the  pollutants  recently  de- 
tected in  ground  water  are  in  minute 
amoimts.  Because  of  this,  scientists 
and  toxicologists  are  uncertain  about 
the  health  effects  of  consuming  water 
contaminated  with  trace  levels  of  or- 
ganic substances. 

However,  some  believe  that  the  cu- 
mulative effect  has  increased  the  risk 
of  illness  and  cancer.  The  health  of 
Long  Island  residents  and  the  future 
economic  growth  of  Long  Island  is 
contingent  on  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther ground  water  pollution.  There 
must  be  prudent  watershed  manage- 
ment involving  Federal.  State,  and 
local  participation  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  On  Long  Island,  this 
policy  will  involve  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment and  management  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  protect  the  Long 
Island  Pine  Barrens.  Beneath  the  Pine 
Barrens,  there  Is  the  most  important 
and  least  polluted  groimd  water. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
fices. The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wiU  primarily  be  one  of  coordi- 
nation, technical,  and  financial  assist- 
ance. This  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  designated  special  "protec- 
tion areas  which  contain  sole  source 
aquifers.  The  designation  of  these 
areas  will  assure  that  sole  source  areas 
are  protected  and  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  or  improve  existing 
water  quality.  This  amendment  also 
authorizes  $180  million  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  the 
special  protection  areas  and  land  ac- 
quisitions. The  States  will  match  Fed- 
eral funds  dollar  for  dollar. 
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It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  focus 
on  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
water  quality  of  our  Nation.  The  solu- 
tion presented  by  this  bill  will  prevent 
the  degradation  of  water  quality.  The 
price  of  prevention  is  well  worth  the 
cost  of  Irisuring  perhaps  our  country's 
most  precious  resource— water. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  • 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stmms.  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 

S.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  to  make  perma- 
nent the  decrease  in  the  holding 
period  required  for  long-term  capital 
gain  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

,  Dcncrr  RXDucnoif  act  AMKifOMZirrs 
'mt.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
make  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
code  the  6-month  holding  period  for 
long-term  capital  gain  tax  treatment. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. January  26,  1983, 1  introduced  S. 
25.  legislation  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  for  long-term  capital  gains  from 
1  year  to  6  months.  This  measure,  in 
an  amended  form,  was,  included  as  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act. 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
July  18.  1984.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act.  however,  the 
provision  for  the  6-month  holding 
period  will  expire  on  January  1,  1988. 
at  which  time  the  holding  period  once 
again  would  be  1  year.  This  legislation, 
S.  25  in  the  99th  Congress,  would 
repeal  that  sunset  date. 

I  first  came  to  Washington  with  the 
administration  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  I  well  recall  his  cogent  explana- 
tion of  investment  as  the  engine  driv- 
ing our  economy,  "we  want  prosperi- 
ty." President  Keruiedy  told  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  April  1962.  "and  in 
a  free  enterprise  system  there  can  be 
no  prosperity  without  profit.  We  want 
a  growing  economy,  and  there  can  be 
no  growth  without  the  Investment 
that  is  inspired  and  financed  by 
profit."  That,  at  least,  has  not 
changed  since  1962.. 

Nor  will  it  change  by  1988.  Long- 
term  investment  will  be  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  economic  health 
then  as  it  was  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  6-month  holding  period  last 
year.  The  same  laws  and  regularities 
of  economic  life  will  prevail.  Markets 
will  allocate  capital  most  efficiently 
when  investors  face  as  few  disincen- 
tives as  possible  in  their  search  for  the 
highest  return.  Many  investors  will  be 
reluctant  to  shift  resources  to  more 
productive  uses  if  they  must  wait  a 
year  to  claim  the  capital  gains  rate  on 
their  current  investments. 

If  we  agree  that  investment,  as  op- 
posed to  consumption,  should  be  ac- 
corded   preferential    tax    treatment, 


surely  a  year  is  too  protracted  a  period 
to  qualify  for  such  treatment. 

The  Nation's  economy— indeed,  our 
very  prosperity— is  tied  to  long-term 
investment.  Let  us  encourage  invest- 
ment over  the  long  term,  by  removing 
a  legislative  landmine— a  provision 
that  less  than  3  years  from  now  would 
automatically  double  the  holding 
period  for  long-term  capital  gains  tax 
treatment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  25 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  1001  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  (relating  to  decrease  in 
the  holding  period  required  for  long-term 
capital  gain  treatment)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  t>efore  January  1.  1988". 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  Senator  Moyhihah, 
to  repeal  the  sunset  date  on  the  6- 
month  capital  gains  holding  period. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  E>eficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984,  the  minimum 
holding  period  before  assets  could  re- 
ceive preferential  capital  gains  tax 
treatment  was  12  months.  Since 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1981,  I  have 
exerted  considerable  effort  attempting 
to  reduce  the  12-month  capital  gains 
holding  period.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
12-month  holding  period  deterred 
long-term  investment  and  savings.  The 
effect  was  to  force  individuals  to  hold 
assets  longer  than  economic  sense  dic- 
tated just  to  receive  preferential  tax 
treatment.  It  is  my  belief  that  savings 
and  investment  should  not  be  based  on 
tax  considerations. 

Recognizing  this  fact.  Congress 
passed  a  reduction  of  the  capital  gains 
holding  period  from  12  months  to  6 
months  as  part  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984.  This  was  a  major  step 
toward  removing  tax  considerations 
from  personal  investment  strategies. 
The  shorter  capital  gains  holding 
period  will  encourage  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  equities  and,  thus,  increase  tax- 
able brokerage  commissions. 

However,  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
reduced  the  capital  gains  holding 
period  to  6  months  only  for  assets  pur- 
chased through  December  31,  1987.  By 
simsetting  this  Important  change  in 
law,  Congress  only  did  half  the  Job. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  correct  this  problem  by 
making  the  6-month  capital  gains 
holding  period  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  code. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  I»resident. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 


S.  26,  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  in- 
centive special  pay  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  providers 
who  obtain  an  advanced  academic 
degree  relating  to  public  health;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

IHCKlfTIVX  PAY  rOR  VA  HXALTR  CAM  PROVIDERS 
WHO  OBTAIH  AOVAlfCED  P17BUC  HXALTH  DBGRSES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  our  Nation's  VA  health  care 
practitioners  with  an  incentive  to 
obtain  advanced  training  relating  to 
public  health. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's population  grows  older, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
that  VA  health  care  practitioners  have 
advanced  training  in  order  to  be  truly 
responsive  to  these  unique  needs.  Fur- 
ther, the  time  has  also  come  to  recog- 
nize the  extraordinarily  complex 
nature  of  health  care  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, our  Nation's  schools  of  public 
health  are,  indeed,  well-qualified  to 
provide  this  additional  training  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

My  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  au- 
thorize a  $2,500  pay  bonus  for  individ- 
uals employed  full  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  or  a 
proportional  amount  of  a  $1,500  per 
annum  pay  bonus  for  individuals  em- 
ployed part  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  26 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4119  as  sec- 
tion 4120:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  4118  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"9  4119.  Incentive  ■pccial  pay  for  health  care  pro- 
Ttdcn 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  pay  incentive 
special  pay  to  any  person  appointed  under 
this  chapter  to  a  position  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4103  or  4105  of  this  title  (including  any 
person  apiwinted  under  section  4114  of  this 
title  to  such  a  position)  who— 

'■(1)  executes  an  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  complete  a  specified  period  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery:  and 

"(2)  obtains  a  masters  degree  in  public 
health  or  another  advanced  academic 
degree  relating  to  public  health  from  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator feels  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  incentive  special 
pay  which  the  Administrator  may  pay 
under  this  section  to  any  person  may  not 
exceed— 


"(A)  $2,500  per  annum  in  the  case  of  any 
person  employed  full  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  and 

"(B)  a  proportional  amount  of  $1,500  per 
aruium  in  the  case  of  any  person  employed 
part  time  in  the  Department,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  proposltional  amount  of  the  in- 
centive special  pay  payable  under  para- 
graph (IMB)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which  the 
part-time  employment  of  such  person  in  the 
Department  bears  to  full-time  employment. 

■(c)(1)  An  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Administrator  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall  specify  a 
period  of  one  year  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  or  such 
longer  period  of  service,  not  exceeding  four 
years,  as  the  person  requests.  Any  such 
person  who  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  section  and  has  not  failed  to 
refund  any  amount  which  the  person 
became  obligated  to  refund  under  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  eligible  to  enter  into  a  subse- 
quent agreement  under  this  section. 

"(2 MA)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  person  entering  into  the  agreement 
with  the  Administrator,  in  the  event  that 
such  person  voluntarily,  or  because  of  mis- 
conduct, fails  to  complete  at  least  one  year 
of  service,  or  such  longer  period  of  service  as 
provided  for  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  pursuant  to 
such  agreement,  shall  l)e  required  to  refund 
the  total  amount  received  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  Chief  Medical  Director  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  such  failure  is  necessitated  by  cir- 
cumstances l>eyond  the  control  of  the 
person. 

"(fi)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  person  may  elect  to  termi- 
nate such  agreement. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tion is  eligible  to  receive  incentive  special 
pay  beginning  on  the  date  the  agreement  is 
entered  into,  or  the  date  the  person  be- 
comes employed,  whichever  date  is  later. 

"(d)  Any  amount  of  incentive  special  pay 
payable  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in 
biweekly  installments. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  additional  com- 
pensation provided  as  incentive  special  pay 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  section  5551, 
5552,  or  5595  of  title  5,  chapter  81  of  such 
title,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  creating 
an  entitlement  to  benefits  based  on  basic 
pay. 

"(2)  Additional  compensation  paid  as  in- 
centive special  pay  under  this  section  to  any 
full-time  employee  shall  t>e  included  in  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
special  pay  paid  to  any  full-time  employee 
shall  be  included  in  average  pay.  as  defined 
in  section  8331(4)  of  such  title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  under  such 
chapter  only  if — 

"(A)  the  annuity  Is  paid  under  section 
8337  of  such  title  or  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  8341  of  such  title:  or 

"(B)  the  employee  has  completed  not  less 
than  15  years  of  full-time  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (except 
that,  regardless  of  the  length  of  such  em- 
ployee's service,  incentive  special  pay  may 
not  be  included  by  reason  of  this  clause  In 
average  pay  In  computing  an  annuity  that 


commences  before  October  1,  1985.  and  only 
one-half  of  any  incentive  special  pay  paid 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  may 
be  included  by  reason  of  this  clause  in  aver- 
age pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that  com- 
mences on  or  after  October  1,  1985,  but 
before  October  1,  1990). 

"(3)  Any  additional  compensation  provid- 
ed as  Incentive  special  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  annual  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  relat- 
ing to  life  insurance  for  Federal  employees. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  4119  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"4119.  Incentive  special  pay  for  health  care 

providers. 
"4120.  Relationship  between  this  subchap- 
ter   and    other    provisions    of 
law.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1985. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  EUcLXTOif.  Mr.  OLcmf. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr. 
METZENBAinf.     and     Mr.     Sar- 

BANES): 

S.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

AMERION  COMSERVATIOH  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  reintroduce  legislation  to 
establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  [ACC]  to  provide  unemployed 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25 
the  opportunity  to  perform  badly 
needed  conservation  work  across  the 
Nation  in  year  round  and  summer  pro- 
grams. The  ACC  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  [CCC]  of  the  New  Deal  era. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  is  virtually 
identical  to  legislation  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Reagan  on 
October  31.  1984.  The  few  changes  re- 
flect administration  objections  voiced 
in  a  message  accompanying  the  veto.  I 
am  pleased  to  list  as  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure  Senators  Ma- 
thias. Bumpers.  Eagleton.  Glenn. 
Kennedy.  Leahy,  Metzenbaum,  and 
Sarbanes. 

The  struggle  to  enact  ACC  legisla- 
tion—through seven  congressional 
hearings,  eight  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee markups,  and  four  roUcall  votes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives— has 
been  long,  indped.  First  introduced  as 
the  Public  Lands  Rehabilitation.  Con- 
servation, and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (H.R.  4861).  the  ACC  was  first 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  9.  1982. 
by  a  291-to-102  vote.  The  House  voted 
again,  in  December  1982.  to  approve 
the  ACC.  but  the  Senate  did  not  act 
on  H.R.  4861.  Nor  did  the  Senate  act 


on  S.  2061.  a  companion  bill  that  Seiui- 
tor  Mathias  and  I  had  introduced  on 
February  3.  1982. 

On  January  26,  1983,  the  first  day  of 
the  98th  Congress  Senator  Mathias 
and  I  reintroduced  the  ACC  legislation 
as  S.  27.  Our  measure  attracted  bipar- 
tisan support  from  22  cosponsors.  Rep- 
resentative Seiberling,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  F*arkB,  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bill,  H.R.  999,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
301  to  87  on  March  1,  1983.  On  May 
13,  1983,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  voted  18  to  1 
to  report  H.R.  999  as  a  shell  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  Senator  Mathias  and  I 
set  about  working  with  committee 
members  to  draft  a  compromise 
amendment  to  be  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute. Negotiations  on  the  amendment, 
which  was  to  delineate  program  de- 
tails, required  more  than  1  year.  On 
Octol)er  3,  1984,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent;  6  days  later  the  Senate 
amendment  was  concurred  to,  and 
H.R.  999,  as  amended,  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  a  296-to-75  vote. 

Despite  such  overwhelming  support. 
President  Reagan  pocket  vetoed  the 
measure,  arguing  that  "the  privatie 
sector  is  much  more  likely  to  offer 
young  people  promising  career  oppor- 
tunities than  temporary  make-work 
Federal  Job  programs  such  as  the 
American  Conservation  Corps."  I 
would  respond  by  noting  first  the  suc- 
cess of  27  functioning  State  and  local 
corps  programs— all  of  which  have 
earned  overwhelming  support  among 
youth  employment  and  resource  man- 
agement authorities  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, the  participants  themselves. 
Nor  would  anyone  deny  the  success  of 
the  CCC  50  years  ago. 

The  need  for  a  national  ACX;  is  per- 
sistent and  great.  The  simple,  sad 
truth  of  the  current  economic  recov- 
ery is  that  it  has  passed  by  our  chron- 
ically unemployed  youth,  many  of 
whom  have  never  held  a  job.  Malcolm 
S.  Forbes  noted  as  much  stating  in  the 
August  1983  issue  of  Forbes  magazine: 

The  economic  recovery  isn't  going  to  meet 
the  youth  employment  need  that  plagues 
virtually  all  our  cities.  With  a  renewed  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  we  can  make  a  real 
t>eginning  in  tackling  the  problem. 

Let  me  outline  changes  made  in  the 
previous  legislation  to  meet  some  of 
the  administration's  objections. 

First,  funding  would  be  reallocated, 
with  more  emphasis  given  on  State 
programs.  Funding  for  State  pro- 
grams—to be  administered  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior— has 
Ijeen  increased  from  35  percent  of 
total  fimds  to  50  percent.  The  shares 
available  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture— for  Federal 
programs— have  been  reduced  from  25 
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percent  for  each  to  20  percent;  5  per- 
cent will  still  be  available  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  another 
5  percent— down  from  10— will  be 
available  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

Second,  an  administrative  cost  cap 
has  been  imposed. 

Third,  and  finally,  authorizations 
have  been  frozen  at  $75  million  annu- 
ally for  fiscal  years  1985-87.  The  pro- 
gram will  not  grow  larger  during  its  3 
years  of  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
ACC  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  result  of  more  than  3 
years  of  very  careful  negotiations  and 
development.  This  bill  has  been 
shaped  by  disparate  concerns  to 
ensure  that  the  work  done  is  of  high 
priority,  and  not  merely  leaf  raking. 
No  Forest  Service  jobs  would  be  dis- 
placed. The  participsmts  will  work 
har^,  while  learning  self -discipline  and 
a  work  ethic.  Unnecessary  costs  are 
avoided  by  locating  residential  centers 
near  the  work  to  be  done  and  near  the 
enrollees'  homes.  Enrollees  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  learn  job 
skills  and  obtain  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  deficit 
looms  before  us.  Some  programs  need 
to  be  cut.  But  it  remains  the  Nation's 
best  interest  to  put  some  of  our  unem- 
ployed youth  to  work  restoring  and 
preserving  our  deteriorating  natural, 
historic,  and  cultural  resources  and  fa- 
cilities. The  ACC  wUl  be  cost  effec- 
tive— as  previous  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated—and it  will  be  successful.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bUl  appear  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  27 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TIT1.E 

SccnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1985.". 

CONGRXSSIOHAL  nXDINCS  AHD  FUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  PiNsiifcs.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  conserving  or  developing  natural  and 
cultural  resources  and  enhancing  and  main- 
taining environmentally  important  lands 
and  waters  through  the  use  of  the  Nation's 
young  men  and  women,  is  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  by  provid- 
ing them  with  education  and  work  opportu- 
nities, but  is  also  beneficial  for  the  Nation's 
economy  and  its  environment;  and 

(2)  through  this  work  experience  opportu- 
nity, the  Nation's  youth  will  further  their 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources  in  addition  to 
learning  basic  and  fundamental  work  ethics 
including  discipline,  cooperation,  under- 
standing to  live  and  work  with  others,  and 
learning  the  value  of  a  day's  work  for  a 
day's  wages. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 


(1)  enhance  and  maintain  conservation, 
rehabilitation,  and  improvement  work  on 
Federal  and  non-Federal  public  lands  and 
Indian  lands,  improve  and  restore  Federal 
and  non-Federal  public  lands  and  Indian 
lands,  resources,  and  facilities,  conserve 
energy  and  restore  and  maintain  community 
lands,  resources,  and  facilities: 

(2)  establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  carry  out  a  program  to  Improve,  re- 
store, maintain,  and  conserve  these  lands 
and  resources  in  the  moat  coat-effectlve 
manner: 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
carrying  out  needed  non-Federal  public  land 
and  resource  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement  projects; 

(4)  provide  for  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  such  manner  as  will  foster  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations; 
and 

(5)  increase  (by  training  and  other  means) 
employment  opportunities  for  young  men 
and  women  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
those  who  are  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  may  not  otherwise  be  productively  em- 
ployed. 

OKriNrnoNS 

SBC.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  public  lands" 
means  any  lands  or  waters  (or  interest 
therein)  owned  or  administered  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  term  "non-Federal  public  lands" 
means  any  lands  or  waters  (or  Interest 
therein)  owned  or  administered  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government. 

(3)  The  term  "program"  means  the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improvement 
program  established  by  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  'program  agency"  means 
any  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  any 
public  or  Indian  lands,  any  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  to  manage  the 
program  in  that  State,  and  the  governing 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  group 
which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  term 
also  Includes  any  Native  village  corporation, 
regional  corporation,  and  Native  group  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  SetUement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq.). 

(0)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  trit)e. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  any 
real  property  owned  by  an  Indian  trlt>e.  any 
real  property  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  Individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  real  property  held  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed  by 
the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "employment  security  serv- 
ice" means  the  agency  in  each  of  the  several 
States  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  and  employment 
programs  and  the  oversight  of  local  labor 
conditions. 

(8)  The  term  "chief  administrator"  means 
the  head  of  any  program  agency  as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  The  term  "enroUee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual enrolled  In  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  accordance  with  section  5. 


(11)  The  term  "crew  leader"  means  an  en- 
rollee  appointed  under  authority  of  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  other  enroll- 
ees engaged  in  work  projects  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "State  "  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

(13)  The  term  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" with  respect  to  youths  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  4(8)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

PVBUC  LAITOS  CONSERVATION.  REHABILITATION. 
AND  IMPROVElfENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment  op  Programs.— 
There  is  hereby  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

( 1 )  Estabusmmknt  op  program  on  pederal 
PUBLIC  LANDS.— Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  shall  establish  sind  administer 
a  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment program  on  Federal  public  lands  and 
Indian  lands  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Establishment  op  program  on  non-ped- 
bial  public  lands.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  establish  and  administer  a  conserva- 
tion, rehabilltatior..  and  improvement  pro- 
gram on  non-Federal  public  lands  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulations  and  Assistance.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Latwr.  shall  jointly  promulgate 
the  regulations  necessary  to  Implement  the 
programs  established  by  subsection  (a). 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
procedures  to  give  Pederal  and  non-Federal 
program  agencies  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, including  the  public,  adequate  notice 
and  opportunity  to  comment  upon  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  such  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  as- 
sistance, consistent  with  the  terms  of  this 
Act.  to  program  agencies  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  residential  and  non- 
residential American  Conservation  Corps 
centers  and  for  the  implementation  by  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  of  projects 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Projects  Included.- The  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may  include 
projects  such  as— 

(1)  wildlife  habitat  conservation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement; 

(2)  rangeland  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement; 

(3)  recreational  area  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  Improvement; 

(4)  urban  revitalization; 

(5)  historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance; 

(6)  fish  culture  and  habitat  maintenance 
and  Improvement  and  other  fishery  assist- 
ance; 

(7)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  im- 
provement: 

(8)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control: 


(9)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  harbor 
and  port  improvement,  and  pollution  con- 
trol; 

( 10)  Insect,  disease,  rodent,  and"  fire  pre- 
vention and  control; 

(11)  improvement  of  abandoned  railroad 
bed  and  right-of-way; 

(12)  energy  conservation  projects  and  re- 
newable resource  enhancement; 

(13)  recovery  of  biomass  from  public 
lands,  particularly  forestlands: 

(14)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  land;  and 

(15)  forestry,  nursery,  and  silvicultural  op- 
erations. 

(d)  Preperence  poh  Certain  Projects.- 
The  programs  shall  provide  a  preference  for 
those  projects  which- 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public: 

(2)  will  instill  In  the  enrollee  Involved  a 
work  ethic  and  a  sense  of  public  service: 

(3)  will  be  latx>r  intensive:  and 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  Initiated  promptly. 

(e)  Limitation  to  Federal  and  non-Feder- 
al Public  Lands.— Projects  to  l>e  carried  out 
under  the  program  shall  be  limited  to 
projects  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  public 
lands  or  Indian  lands  except  where  a  project 
Involving  other  lands  will  provide  a  docu- 
mented public  benefit  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  regulations  promulgated 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  establish  the  cri- 
teria necessary  to  make  such  determina- 
tions. 

(f)  Consistency.— All  projects  selected 
and  carried  out  under  this  Act  for  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  any 
Federal  or  non-Federal  public  lands  or 
Indian  lands  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  law  and  policies  relating  to  the 
management  and  administration  of  such 
lands,  with  all  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  and  with  all  management,  operational, 
and  other  plans  and  documents  which 
govern  the  administration  of  the  area. 

(g)  Conservation  Centers.— (1)  Each  pro- 
gram agency  may  apply  for  approval  of  con- 
servation centers  to  carry  out  projects 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Applications  for  approval  of  conserva- 
tion centers  on  Federal  public  lands  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  such 
manner  as  Is  provided  for  by  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b).  Applica- 
tions for  the  approval  of  conservation  cen- 
ters on  non-Federal  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  No  application  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  the  30-day 
period  for  review  and  comment  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  (established  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act),  if  any.  which  shall  consult 
with  the  appropriate  Private  Industry 
Council,  or  Councils,  in  the  area  In  which  a 
project  is  carried  out.  Comments  of  the 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council 
and  Private  Industry  Council  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  the 
grant  application  is  submitted. 

(3)  No  grant  or  other  agreement  may  be 
entered  Into  under  this  section  unless  an  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  application  shall  contain- 

(A)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  con- 
servation center  and  a  description  of  the 
ty(>es  of  projects  to  be  carried  out,  including 


a  description  of  the  types  and  duration  of 
training  and  work  experience  to  be  provid- 
ed: 

(B)  a  plan  to  make  arrangements  for  certi- 
fication of  the  training  skills  acquired  by  en- 
rollees under  this  Act: 

(C)  a  plan  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
award  of  academic  credit  by  educational  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  to  enrollees  for  com- 
petencies developed  under  training  pro- 
grams or  from  work  experience  under  this 
Act: 

(D)  an  estimate  of  the  nimiber  of  enroll- 
ees and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the  pro- 
posed projects,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  services  of  such  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired and  the  services  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  their  support; 

(E)  a  description  of^  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  be  available  for  use  in  the 
center 

(F)  a  plan  for  managing  the  conservation 
center,  supplying  the  necessary  equipment 
and  material,  and  administering  the  payroll; 
and 

(G)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe. 

(4)  In  approving  the  location  and  type  of 
conservation  centers,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  give  due  consideration  to— 

(A)  the  proximity  of  the  center  to  the 
work  to  be  done; 

(B)  the  cost  and  means  of  transportation 
available  t>etween  the  center  and  the  homes 
of  the  enrollees  who  may  t>e  assigned  to 
those  centers: 

(C)  the  access  of  economically,  socially, 
physically,  or  educationally  disadvantaged 
youths  to  the  centers;  and 

(D)  the  cost  of  establishing  the  center. 
Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  assign  youths 
to  residential  or  nonresidential  centers  as 
near  to  their  homes  as  practicable. 

(SKA)  Every  conservation  center  shall 
have  sufficient  supervisory  staff  appointed 
by  the  chief  administrator  which  may  in- 
clude enrollees  who  have  displayed  excep- 
tional leadership  qualities. 

(B)  No  project  shall  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  on-site  presence  of  knowledgeable 
and  competent  supervision,  and  all  projects 
undertaken  shall  be  documented  in  advance 
in  an  approved  written  project  plan. 

(h)  Local  Government  Pahticipatioh.— 
Any  State  carrying  out  a  program  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  a  mechanism  under 
which  local  governments  within  the  State 
may  be  approved  by  the  State  to  participate 
in  the  program  and  to  carry  out  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(i)  Agreements.— Program  agencies  may 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  local  government  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
management  of  conservation  centers  under 
the  program. 

(j)  Joint  Projects.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  authorized  to  develop  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  regulations  designed  to 
allow,  where  appropriate,  joint  projects  in 
which  activities  supported  by  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with  ac- 
tivities supported  by  funds  authorized  under 
employment  and  training  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor  (Includ- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act).  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  joint  projects  which  meet  both  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of 
such    employment    and    training    statutes 


under  which  funds  are  available  to  support 
the  activities  proposed  for  approval.  Such 
regulations  shall  also  establish  a  single 
mechanism  for  approval  of  joint  projects  de- 
veloped at  the  State  or  local  level. 

enrollmknt.  fuhoinc.  and  management 
Sec.    5.    (a)    Enrollment   in    Program.— 
(IKA)  Enrollment  in  the  American  Conser- 
vation Corps  shall  be  limited  to  individuals 
who.  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  are— 

(1)  unemployed: 

(U)  not  leas  than  sixteen  or  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (except  that  pro- 
grams limited  to  the  months  of  June.  July, 
and  August  may  Include  Individuals  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
enrollment):  and 

(ill)  citizens  (including  those  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Bfarlana  Islands  as  defined  in 
PubUc  Law  98-213  (97  SUt.  1459))  or  Uwful 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  re- 
cruit and  enroll  individuals  who.  at  the  time 
of  enrollment,  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

(C)  In  addition  to  recruitment  enrollment 
efforts  required  In  subparagraph  (B).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  special  efforts  to 
recruit  enrollees  who  are  socially,  physical- 
ly, and  educationally  disadvantaged  youths. 

(D>  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
limited  number  of  special  corps  roemliers 
may  be  enrolled  without  regard  to  their  age 
so  that  the  corps  may  draw  upon  their  q>e- 
cial  skills  which  may  contribute  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  program  limit- 
ed to  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August, 
individuals  who  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
enrollment  have  attained  age  sixteen  but 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  who  are  no 
longer  enrolled  In  any  secondary  school 
shall  not  be  enrolled  unless  they  give  ade- 
quate written  assurances,  under  criteria  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that 
they  did  not  leave  school  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enrolling.  The  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  4(b)  shall  provide 
such  criteria. 

(3)  The  selection  of  enrollees  to  serve  in 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  In  any 
conservation  center  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram agency.  ElnroUees  shall  t>e  selected 
from  those  qualified  persons  who  have  ap- 
plied, to  or  been  recruited  by.  the  program 
agency,  a  State  employment  security  serv- 
ice, a  local  school  district  with  an  employ- 
ment referral  service,  an  administrative 
entity  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  a  community  or  community-based  non- 
profit organization,  the  sponsor  of  an 
Indian  program,  or  the  sponsor  of  a  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworker  program. 

(4KA)  Except  for  a  program  limited  to  the 
months  of  June.  July,  and  August,  any 
qualified  individual  selected  for  enrollment 
may  be  enrolled  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  months.  When  the  term  of  en- 
rollment does  not  consist  of  one  continuous 
twenty-four-month  term,  the  total  of  short- 
er terms  may  not  exceed  twenty-four 
months. 

(B)  No  Individual  may  remain  enrolled  In 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  after  that 
individual  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  except  as  provided  In  section  S(aKlKB). 

(S)  Within  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  the  directors  of  centers  shall  estab- 
lish and  stringently  enforce  standards  of 
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conduct  to  promote  proper  moral  and  disci- 
plinary conditions.  Enrollees  who  violate 
these  standards  shall  be  transferred  to 
other  locations,  or  dismissed,  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  their  retention  in  that  particu- 
lar center,  or  in  the  Corps,  will  jeopardize 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards  or  dimin- 
ish the  opportunities  of  other  enrollees. 
Such  disciplinary  measures  will  be  subject 
to  expeditious  appeal  to  the  appropriate 
Secretary. 

(b)  Sek VICES.  Pacilitibs,  Supplies.  Et 
Cetera.— The  program  agency  shall  provide 
quarters,  board,  limited  and  emergency 
medical  care,  transportation  from  conserva- 
tion centers  to  work  sites,  and  other  serv- 
ices, facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
Whenever  possible,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  have  such  logistical  support  pro- 
vided by  a  military  installation  near  the  pro- 
posed center,  including  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary tent  ceoters  where  needed.  Basic 
standards  of  work  requirements,  health,  nu- 
trition, sanitation,  and  safety  for  all  conser- 
vation centers  shall  be  established  and  en- 
forced. 

(c)  RaqniXEMKirr  or  PATioDrr  por  Certain 
Services.— Enrollees  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  cost  of  room 
and  board  provided  at  conservation  centers 
into  rollover  funds  administered  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary.  Such  payments  and 
rates  are  to  be  established  after  evaluation 
of  costs  of  providing  the  services.  The  roll- 
over funds  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  solely  to  defray  the  costs 
of  room  and  board  for  enrollees.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture are  authorized  to  make  available 
to  program  agencies  surplus  food  and  equip- 
ment as  may  be  available  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

PEDERAL  AlfD  STATE  EMPLOYEE  STATUS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  Gkkeral.— Enrollees,  crew 
leaders,  and  volunteers  are  deemed  as  being 
responsible  to.  or  the  responsibility  of,  the 
program  agency  administering  the  project 
on  which  they  work.  Non-Pederal  program 
agencies  shall  be  required  as  a  minimum  to 
provide  tort  claims  protection  and  work  re- 
lated injury  benefits  to  enrollees  and  crew 
leaders.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  the  following  paragraphs,  en- 
rollees and  crew  leaders  in  Federal  projects 
for  which  funds  have  been  authorized  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of 
section  13(a)  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
for  work  injuries,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders 
serving  Federal  program  agencies  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  •employee" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provision  of  that  sub- 
cbapter  shall  apply,  except— 

(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  or  crew 
leader  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  conservation  supervisory  staff  (includ- 
ing an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty ):  and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 


date  on  which  the  injured  enrollees  or  crew 
leader's  employment  is  terminated. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims 
procedure,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders  or 
Federal  projects  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee  of  the  Government"  as 
defined  in  section  2671  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  5911  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  allowances 
for  quarters,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  that  section. 

(b)  AjfENDMEiTT  OP  Title  5.— Section 
8332(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  service  as  an  enroUee  or  crew  leader 
only  if  the  enroUee  or  crew  leader  in  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  later  becomes 
subject  to  this  subchapter.". 

USE  OP  VOLUirrEERS 

Sec.  7.  Where  any  program  agency  haa  au- 
thority to  use  volunteer  services  in  carrying 
out  functions  of  the  agency,  such  agency 
may  use  volunteer  services  for  purposes  of 
assisting  projects  related  to  conservation 
centers  esUbllshed  under  this  Act  and  may 
expend  funds  made  available  for  those  pur- 
poses to  the  agency,  including  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  to  provide  for  serv- 
ices or  costs  incidental  to  the  utilization  of 
such  volunteers,  including  transporUtion. 
supplies,  lodging,  subsiatence.  recruiting, 
training,  and  supervision.  The  use  of  volun- 
teer services  permitted  by  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  condition  that  such  use 
does  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  any 
enroUee. 

TEinfEBSBB  VAIXET  AUTHORTTT 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  may  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers  and  provide  for  (heir 
Incidental  expenses  to  carry  out  any  activity 
of  the  Tennenee  VaUey  Authority  except 
poUcy-maklng  or  law  or  regulatory  enforce- 
ment. Such  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
compensation  for  work  injuries,  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  except  for  the  purposes  of 
tort  claims  to  the  same  extent  as  a  regular 
employee  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity would  be  under  identical  circumstances. 

SraCIAL  RESPOIfaiBILITIES 

Sec.  ».  (a)  Pat.— <1)  The  rate  of  pay  for 
enroUees  shaU  be  95  percent  of  the  pay  rate 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  en- 
listed grade  E)-l  who  have  served  for  four 
months  or  more  on  active  duty,  from  which 
a  reasonable  charge  for  enroUee  room  and 
board  shaU  be  deducted  by  the  program 
agency. 

(2)  EnroUees  shall  receive  $50  cash  incen- 
tive stipends  for  every  three  months  of  en- 
rollment in  the  program. 

(3)  The  rate  of  pay  for  crew  leaders  shaU 
be  at  a  wage  comparable  to  the  compensa- 
tion in  effect  for  grades  08-3  to  GS-7. 

(b)  CooRDiHATiOH.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  chief  administrators  of  other  pro- 


gram agencies  carrying  out  programs  under 
this  Act  shall  coordinate  the  programs  with 
related  Federal.  SUte.  local,  and  private  ac- 
tivities. 

(C)  CeRTIPICATIOH  AlfD  ACADEMIC  CREDIT.— 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  4(g)(3).  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  provide  guidance  and  assistance 
to  program  agencies  in  securing  certification 
of  training  skills  or  academic  credit  for  com- 
petencies developed  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Research  and  Evaluation.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  provide  for  research  and 
evaluation  to— 

(1)  determine  costs  and  benefits,  tangible 
and  otherwise,  of  work  performed  under 
this  Act  and  of  training  and  employable 
skills  and  other  benefits  gained  by  enrollees. 
and 

(2)  identify  options  for  improving  program 
productivity  and  youth  benefits,  including 
improved  alternatives  for:  organization,  sub- 
jects, sponsorship,  and  funding  of  work 
proJecU:  recruitment  and  personnel  policies; 
siting  and  functions  of  conservation  centers; 
work  and  training  regimes  for  youth  of  vari- 
ous origins  and  needs;  and  ccraperative  ar- 
rangements with  programs,  persons,  and  in- 
stitutions not  covered  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Demonstrations.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  authorize  pUot  or  experimental 
projects  to  demonstrate  or  test  new  or  alter- 
native arrangements  or  subjects  of  work  and 
training  for  programs  under  this  Act.  which 
may  include  alternative  identified  under 
subsection  (dK2). 

(f)  CCC  Sites.— The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, after  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  shaU  study  sites  at  which  CI- 
vUian  Conservation  Corps  activities  were  un- 
dertaken for  purposes  of  determining  a  suit- 
able lo(»tion  and  means  to  commemorate 
the  CivlUan  Conservation  Corps.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  the  results  of  the  study  carried 
out  under  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude cost  estimates  and  recommendations 
for  any  legislative  action. 

(g)  Study.— (1)  Program  agencies  shall  not 
use  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  to  them  to  provide  training  and 
educational  materials  and  services  for  en- 
roUees and  may  enter  into  arrangements 
with  academic  institutions  or  educational 
providers,  to  Include  \ocaX  educational  agen- 
cies, community  coUeges.  four-year  colleges, 
area  vocational-technical  schools  and  com- 
munity based  organizations,  for  academic 
study  by  enrollees  during  nonworking  hours 
to  upgrade  literacy  skUls,  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  or  Its  equivalency,  or  college 
degree,  or  enhance  employable  skills.  En- 
roUees who  have  not  obtained  a  high  school 
diploma  or  iU  equivalency  shall  have  priori- 
ty to  receive  services  under  this  subsection. 
Whenever  possible,  an  enroUee  seeking 
study  or  training  not  provided  at  his  or  her 
conservation  c«nter  shaU  be  offered  assign- 
ment to  a  conservation  center  providing 
such  study  or  training. 

(2)  Standards  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  and  cer- 
tifying educational  atUinment  in  programs 
conducted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirement  of  applicable 
SUte  and  local  law  and  regulations. 

(h)  Guidance  and  Placement.— Program 
agencies  shall  provide  such  Job  guidance 
and  placement  information  and  assistance 


for  enrollees  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  in  coordination 
with  appropriate  SUte,  local,  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

annual  report 
Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  each  year  a  report  detail- 
ing the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
report  shall  describe  (1)  conservation  work 
pr(x;edures,  accomplishments,  and  benefiU: 
(2)  the  short-term  post-program  experience 
of  enrollees,  including  data  on  the  number 
of  those  terminating  from  the  program  who 
are  unemployed,  employed,  have  left  the 
labor  force,  and  are  enrolled  in  further  edu- 
cation and  shall  also  report  on  the  long- 
term  impacts  of  the  program  on  the  employ- 
ability  of  enrollees;  (3)  other  youth  benefits; 
and  (4)  problems  and  opportunities  encoun- 
tered In  carrying  out  the  Act  which  require 
attention.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculutre  shall  include  in 
such  report  such  recommendations  as  each 
considers  appropriate. 

LABOR  MARKET  INPORMATION 

Sec.  U.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  available  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
any  program  agency  under  this  Act  such 
labor  market  information  as  Is  appropriate 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

EMPLOYEE  APPEAL  RIGHTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Federal  Employees.— In  the 
case  of— 

( 1 )  the  displacement  of  a  Federal  employ- 
ee (as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
7511(a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code)  or  the 
failure  to  reemploy  such  a  Federal  employ- 
ee from  a  reemployment  priority  list  or 
return  a  Federal  employee  from  furlough 
affected  under  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
part  351  or  part  752.  contrary  to  a  certifica- 
tion under  section  13(b)  (1)  or  (2).  or 

(2)  the  displacement  of  such  a  Federal  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  use  of  one  or  more 
volunteers  under  section  7  of  this  Act, 
such  employee  is  entitled  to  appeal  such 
action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  under  section  7701  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Other  Individuals.— In  the  case  of— 

(1)  the  displacement  of  any  other  individ- 
ual employed  (either  directly  or  under  con- 
tract with  any  private  contractor)  by  a  pro- 
gram agency  or  grantee,  or  the  failure  to  re- 
employ an  employee  in  layoff  status,  con- 
trary to  a  certification  under  section  13(b) 
(Dor  (2),  or 

(2)  the  displacement  of  such  individual  by 
reason  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  volunteers 
under  section  7  of  this  Act. 

the  requirements  contained  in  section  144  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (Public 
Law  97-300)  shall  apply,  and  such  individual 
shall  be  deemed  an  Interested  person  for 
purposes  of  the  application  of  such  require- 
mente. 

(c)  Definition. —Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "displacement"  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to.  any  partial  displacement 
through  reduction  of  nonovertime  hours, 
wages,  or  employment  benef  iU. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Distribution  op  Funds.— Of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year— 


(1)  not  less  than  50  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  expenditure  by  SUte  program  agen- 
cies; 

(2)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
culture for  expenditure  by  program  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(3)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  such  terms  as  are  provided  for 
in  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
4(b),  for  expenditure  by  other  Federal  pro- 
gram agencies  and  for  demonstration 
projects  or  projects  of  special  merit  carried 
out  by  any  program  agency  or  by  any  non- 
profit organization  or  local  government 
which  is  undertaking  or  proposing  to  under- 
take projects  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(4)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  expenditure  by  program  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior:  and 

(5)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  expenditure  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  participating  Indian  tribes.  Fifteen  per 
centum  of  the  amount  disbursed  to  SUte 
program  agencies  under  paragraph  (1)  (or  to 
local  govemmenU  within  the  SUte  where 
subsection  (c)  applies)  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  SUtes  and  85  per  centum 
of  such  amount  shall  be  distributed  among 
such  SUtes  proportionately  according  to 
the  total  youth  population  of  such  SUtes 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  census).  Any  SUte  receiving  funds 
for  the  operation  of  any  conservation  center 
shall  be  required  to  provide  not  less  than  15 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  such 
center.  Any  SUte  receiving  funds  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  provide  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  such  funds  to  local  governments 
approved  by  the  SUte  under  section  (4)<h) 
to  carry  out  projects  under  this  Act  unless 
no  such  local  government  in  that  SUte  Is 
approved  before  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 
In  any  case  where  no  such  \oc»l  government 
is  approved  before  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year,  such  10  per  centum  may  be  expended 
by  the  SUte  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Awards  op  Grants.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  not  make  any  grant  to,  or  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  any  program 
agency  for  the  funding  of  any  conservation 
center  under  this  Act  unless  such  agency 
certifies  that  projects  carried  out  by  the 
conservation  center  will  not— 

(1)  result  in  the  displacement  of  individ- 
uals currently  employed  (either  directly  or 
under  contract  with  any  private  contractor) 
by  the  program  agency  concerned  (Including 
partial  displacement  through  reduction  of 
nonovertime  hours,  wages,  or  employment 
beneflU); 

(2)  result  in  the  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual when  any  other  person  is  in  a  layoff 
sUtus  from  the  same  or  substantially  equiv- 
alent job  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
gram agency  concerned;  or 

(3)  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(c)  State  Share  To  Local  Governments.— 
If,  at  the  commencement  of  any  fiscal  year, 
any  SUte  does  not  have  a  program  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  manage  the 
program  in  that  SUte,  then  during  such 
fiscal  year  each  local  government  within 
such  SUte  may  establish  a  program  agency 
to  carry  out  the  program  within  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  local  government.  In  any  such 


case,  the  SUte  share  (or  a  reasonable  pro- 
tlon  thereof,  including  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  for  such  SUte)  may  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  expendi- 
ture by  such  local  government  program 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  program  within 
such  political  subdivisions.  Such  \ocal  gov- 
ernment program  agencies  shall  be  in  aU  re- 
specU  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
SUte  program  agencies.  Where  more  than 
one  local  government  within  a  SUte  has  es- 
Ubllshed a  program  agency  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
aU(x»te  funds  between  such  agencies  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  equlUble. 

(d)  Payment  Terms.— Payments  under 
granU  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at 
such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  appropriate,  finds  necessary. 

(e)  Use  op  Funds.— Contract  authority 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  subject  to  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  appropriations.  Funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  only  be  used  for  activi- 
ties which  are  in  addition  to  those  which 
would  otherwise  be  carried  out  in  the  area 
in  the  absence  of  such  funds.  Not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  any  program  agency  for  projects  during 
each  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  major  capital  equipment. 

(f)  The  regulations  under  section  4(b) 
shaU  esUbllsh  appropriate  limiutions  on 
the  administrative  expenses  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  program  agencies  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  Act.  Such  llmlUtions 
shaU  insure  that  administrative  expenses  of 
such  programs  shaU  be  minimized  to  the 
extent  practicable  taking  into  consideration 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  nature  of 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

(g)  Appropriation  Levels.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  Act  $75,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1986.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Movniham  in 
cosponsoring  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  bill  which  would  establish  a 
new  civilian  conservation  corps. 

Congress  last  year  overwhelmingly 
passed  legislation  that  would  have  cre- 
ated an  American  Conservation  Corps, 
which  would  have  put  unemployed 
young  people  to  work  rehabilitating 
our  Federal  lands.  Unfortunately, 
President  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill.  I 
will  be  among  the  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  will  be  working 
again  this  year  to  bring  the  corps  to 
life. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
would  be  largely  mcxleled  on  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930's. 
It  would  have  provided  jobs  for  up  to 
37,000  yoimg  people,  and  the  jobs 
would  not  have  been  meaningless 
make  work.  Typical  projects  would  in- 
clude forestry,  range  land  conserva- 
tion, and  recreational  area  improve- 
ment. 

Por  much  of  the  98th  Congress  we 
had  administration  witnesses  and 
others  appear  before  congressional 
committees  testifying  about  the  dete- 
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riorating  condition  of  our  national 
parks,  our  national  forest  recreation 
areas,  our  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
public  lands.  The  pressure  on  these 
areas  continues  to  mount— a  combina- 
tion of  heavier  recreational  use  and  in- 
creased mineral  exploitation. 

Previous  experience  with  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  showed  that  such 
programs  can  get  work  accomplished 
for  less  money  than  would  be  required 
if  private  firms  were  contracted.  So  far 
as  most  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned, the  American  Conservation 
Corps  would  not  only  be  cost  effective 
but  would  provide  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged young  people  who  will  otherwise 
remain  unemployed. 

We  onlv  need  to  remember  that 
much  of  the  timber  we  are  now  har- 
vesting from  our  national  forests  was 
seeded  under  the  old  CCC's  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  an  updated  conser- 
vation program  today. 

Modifications  to  last  year's  bill  in- 
clude a  constant  $75  million  authoriza- 
tion over  3  years,  a  10- percent  adminis- 
trative cost  cap,  and  a  revised  funding 
distribution  mix  which  increases  the 
States'  share  to  50  percent  and  re- 
duces the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  shares  to  20  percent  each. 

Again,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  which  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported for  the  last  three  Congresses. 
At  tt'  time  when  pressures  on  public 
lands  are  increasing  and  funds  for 
maintaining  the  lands  are  in  short 
supply,  a  targeted  and  effective  con- 
servation corps  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  move  quickly  on  this  bipartisan 
proposal. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  28.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  appointment  to  the 
positions  of  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize that  the  individual  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  several 
health  care  professions  which  current- 
ly are  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, rather  than  be  restricted 
to  doctors  of  medicine. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
to  legislatively  recognize  the  truly 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  health  care 
within  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors,  as 
follows: 


s.  28 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  (a) 
paracr&ph  (1)  of  section  4103(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine,"  and  in- 
sertlns  in  lieu  thereof  "a  person  qualified 
under  section  4105  of  this  title  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  referred  to  in  subaectlon 
(aKl).  (aK2).  <aK3).  (aKS).  (aK6).  (aKT).  or 
(aX8)  of  such  section.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  qualified  doctor 
of  medicine."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

'a  person  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Medical  Director. ". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'a  qualified  doctor 
of  medicine."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Medical  Director.". 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeCowciki  ): 
S.  29.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  18  and  29 
of  the  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate, and  establish  an  alternative  to 
the  exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  crimi- 
nal proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ALTnUtATITX  TO  TRI  XZCLUBIOKAaT  KITU 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  indeed  the  entire  Nation 
was  gratified  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984.  This  new  law  has  placed  many 
new  and  valuable  tools  in  the  hands  of 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
as  they  carry  on  the  battle  against 
crime.  The  bail  reform  provisions  of 
the  act  should  prevent  dangerous 
criminal  suspects  from  perpetrating 
further  crimes  pending  trial  or  pend- 
ing appeals  after  conviction.  The  sen- 
tencing provisions  should  provide  uni- 
formity and  stiffer  penalties  for  Fed- 
eral offenses.  The  list  of  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  however,  must  not 
obscure  the  message  that  criminal  Jus- 
tice reform  is  not  complete.  Many  im- 
portant legislative  changes  to  deter 
crime,  such  as  the  capital  punishment 
bill,  were  not  included  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984. 
Perhaps  the  chief  item  of  unfinished 
criminal  Justice  reforms  in  terms  of 
detecting  crime  and  apprehending 
criminals  is  finding  a  suitable  alterna- 
tive to  the  exclusionary  rule.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  to 
replace  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Feder- 
al criminal  proceedings  with  alterna- 
tives more  likely  to  enstire  enforce- 
ment of  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  exclusionary  rule,  or  the  sup- 
pression doctrine.  Is  a  Judicial  policy 
mandating  the  Inadmissibility  of  evi- 
dence obtained  unreasonably  accord- 
ing to  current  fourth  amendment 
standards.  Thus,  the  rule  has  the  po- 
tential, as  the  Chief  Justice  has  noted, 
of  "excluding  from  evidence  the  tradi- 
tional corpus  delicti  in  a  murder  of 
kidnapping  case."  Stone  v.  Poxoell,  428 
U.S.  at  502  (1978),  In  other  words, 
credible  and  probative  evidence,  often 


critical  to  conviction,  seized  in  the 
heat  of  apprehending  a  suspected 
felon  is  excluded  from  court  consider- 
ation solely  because  a  court  deliberat- 
ing months  later  feels  it  was  obtained 
in  an  unreasonable  fashion.  As  the 
rule  now  operates,  a  criminal,  who  in 
fact  committed  a  dreadful  violent 
crime  and  may  have  been  caught  in 
the  act,  is  set  free,  not  bcause  he  is  in- 
nocent but  because  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  establish  his  guilt  is  deemed  to 
have  been  unreasonably  seized. 
The  fourth  amendment  provides: 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
iMue.  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  and  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  (U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Amendment  IV). 

Although  the  fourth  amendment 
triggers  its  judicial  application,  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  but  a  court-made  rule  of 
evidence  that  was  not  adopted  for  Fed- 
eral courts  until  1914.  Weeks,  v.  U.S. 
232  U.S.  383  (1914).  and  SUte  criminal 
trails  until  1961.  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367 
U.S.  643  (1961).  See  also  authorities 
cited  in  Rader.  "Legislating  a  Remedy 
for  the  Fourth  Amendment."  23  S. 
Tex.  L.J.  585(1982). 

Whereas  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  should  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions,  the  exclusionary  rule 
instead  is  custom  made  to  deter  the 
prosecutor,  not  those  law  enforcement 
officers,  guilty  of  committing  the  ille- 
gal acts.  The  exclusionary  rule  is  suc- 
cinctly explained  by  the  distinguished 
legal  authority  Dean  Wigmore: 

The  Doctrine  of  Weeks  v.  United  States 
also  exemplifies  a  trait  of  our  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Judiciary  peculiar  to  the  mechanical 
and  utmatural  type  of  Justice.  The  natural 
way  to  do  Justice  here  would  be  to  enforce 
the  healthy  principle  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment directly,  i.e.,  by  sending  for  the  high- 
handed, over-zealous  marshal  who  had 
searched  without  a  warrant.  Imposing  a 
thirty-day  imprisonment  for  his  contempt 
of  the  constitution,  and  then  proceeding  to 
affirm  the  sentence  of  the  convicted  crimi- 
nal. But  the  proposed  Indirect  and  unnatu- 
ral method  Is  as  follows: 

■"Titus,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  con- 
ducting a  lottery:  Flavlus.  you  have  confess- 
edly violated  the  constitution.  Titus  ought 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  crime,  and  Fla- 
vlus for  contempt.  But  no!  We  shall  let  you 
both  go  free.  We  shall  not  punish  Favius  di- 
rectly, but  shall  do  so  reversing  Titus'  con- 
viction. 8  EMdence  i  2184  (3d  ed.  1»40). 

In  England,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  ille- 
gality of  a  seizure  does  not  prevent  evi- 
dence from  being  admissible  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  Also,  police  violators 
of  the  law  are  held  personally  account- 
able for  their  transgressions. 

This  English  precedent  has  direct 
relevance  to  our  own  fourth  amend- 
ment. The  roots  of  our  fourth  amend- 


ment are  evident  in  the  maxim  cited 
by  Lord  Coke  that  "every  man's  house 
is  his  castle."  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  in  the  turbulent  times  Just  prior 
to  the  American  revolution,  the  Eng- 
lish prohibitions  against  unreasonable 
searches  were  enforced  against  offi- 
cers of  the  king  by  a  suit  for  damages. 
See  Rader,  Legislating  a  Remedy  for 
the  Fourth  Amendment."  23  S.  Tex.  L. 
J.  585  (1982).  In  the  famous  case  of 
Entick  V.  Carrington,  19  Howell's 
State  Trials  1029  (1765),  the  English 
court  awarded  enormous  damages  to 
the  victim  of  an  illegal  search  even 
though  it  was  conducted  by  one  of  the 
king's  own  ministers.  The  First  Con- 
gress must  have  l)een  aware  of  this 
landmark  case  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  explicit  remedy  for  violations  of 
the  fourth  amendment  must  be  as- 
sumed to  have  preferred  existing  rem- 
edies for  its  enforcement,  namely  the 
remedy  of  the  Entick  case. 

Despite  this  evidence  about  the  First 
Congress's  likely  preferences  for  en- 
forcement of  their  language,  the 
judge-made  exclusionary  rule  has 
gained  prominence  in  the  United 
States,  alone  among  world  criminal 
justice  systems.  While  the  Entick 
remedy  had  the  virtue  of  punishing  of- 
fending officer  who  performed  an  ille- 
gal search  and  still  permitting  proper 
consideration  of  probative  evidence, 
the  suppression  d(x;trine  excludes  the 
otherwise  guilty  criminal  as  well  as 
the  offending  law  enforcement  official 
from  answering  for  their  misconduct. 
Both  malefactors  are  freed  to  again 
break  the  law. 

A  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  a 
concurring  opinion  in  Wolf  v.  Colora- 
do, 388  U.S.  25  (1949).  stated: 

The  Federal  Exclusionary  Rule  is  not  a 
command  of  the  fourth  amendment  but  Is  a 
Judicially  created  rule  of  evidence  which 
Congress  might  negate. 

Again,  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381 
U.S.  618.  648  (1965).  Mr.  Justice  Black 
said: 

The  Inference  I  gather  from  these  repeat- 
ed statements  is  that  the  rule  is  not  a  right 
or  privilege  accorded  to  defendants  charged 
with  crime  but  is  a  sort  of  punishment 
against  officers  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
depriving  people  of  their  Constitutional 
rights.  In  passing  I  would  say  that  if  that  is 
the  sole  purpose,  reason,  object  and  effect 
of  the  rule,  the  court's  action  in  adopting  It 
sounds  more  like  law-making  than  constru- 
ing the  Constitution. 

More  recently.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated: 

It  creates  a  damage  remedy  not  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  not  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Clearly  indicating  his  view  regarding 
the  deleterious  effect  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  on  Justice.  In  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Federal  Narcotic  Agents,  403 
U.S.  388  (1971).  Chief  Justice  Burger 
recommended  this  course  of  action: 


Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  if  Congress  would  take  the 
lead,  as  it  did  for  example  in  1946  in  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  I  see  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Suppression  Doctrine  if  Congress  would 
provide  some  meaningful  and  effective 
remedy  against  unlawful  conduct  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

It  seems  then  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
Now  Congress  must  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  rule's  adamant  demand  for  a 
perfect  trial  is  without  constitutional 
foundation.  In  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  sixth  amendment  maintains  that 
the  accused  be  given  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  not  necessarily  a  perfect 
trial.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  interpreted  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  require  that  a  "fair 
trial"  be  provided,  not  the  aforemen- 
tioned perfect  trial.  The  concept  of  a 
fair  trial  is  an  important  one.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist.  in  Michigan  v.  Tucker, 
417  U.S.  433  (1974).  stated: 

Just  as  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  de- 
fendant receive  a  perfect  trial,  only  a  fair 
one.  it  cannot  realistically  require  that  po- 
licemen investigating  serious  crimes  make 
no  errors  whatsoever. 

The  protection  of  the  citizenry  is  the 
foremost  responsibility  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer:  his  first  priority  is 
to  remove  nefarious  persons  such  as 
rapists,  murderers,  and  kidnapers  from 
the  streets.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  policeman  may  sometimes 
err.  The  exclusionary  rule  does  not 
distinguish  between  flagrant  violations 
and  accidental  errors. 

For  example,  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  clearly  unreasonable  searches 
of  one's  home  and  simple  misstate- 
ments of  information  on  a  search  war- 
rant. Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  error  of  the  policeman,  the  rule 
mandates  the  suppression  of  evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  release  of  a  convict- 
ed murderer  due  to  an  error  in  a 
search  warrant  may  be  necessitated  by 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

Under  the  rule,  evidence  considered 
to  have  been  obtained  iUegaly  is  not 
permitted  into  trial,  and  if  causal  con- 
nection is  determined,  even  the  most 
credible  kinds  of  evidence  may  be 
deemed  "tainted"  and  also  excluded 
from  the  trial.  Causal  connection 
refers  to  the  Judicial  decision  that 
where  additional  evidence  is  believed 
to  have  been  gathered  as  a  result  of  il- 
legally seized  evidence.  It  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusionary  rule.  For  ex- 
ample, the  body  of  a  victim  is  inatlmis- 
slble  evidence  at  trial  If  the  body  was 
found  as  a  result  of  a  confession  of  a 
pickpocket  being  held  lUegaUy  by  law 
enforcement  officers. 

In  our  society,  differing  types  of 
criminal  elemenU  are  present.  There 
are  criminals  such  as  gamblers  and 
pickpockets  who  seek  monetary  gain 
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by  committing  crimes  against  proper- 
ty. There  are  also  criminals  such  as 
rapists  and  child  molesters  who 
commit  violent  crimes  against  the 
person.  The  exclusionary  rule,  howev- 
er, does  not  differentiate  between  hei- 
nous crimes  against  the  person  such  as 
rape,  child  abuse,  or  homicide  and 
simple  monetary  crimes.  Its  use  allows 
the  same  reversal  for  a  convicted  child 
molester,  on  the  grounds  of  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  search  and  seizure,  as  it  does 
a  convicted  gambler. 

Our  courts  also  make  a  distinction 
insofar  the  penalties  meted  out  to  the 
convicted  criminal.  The  Court  demar- 
cates misdemeanors  and  more  serious 
felony  crimes.  The  penalties  estab- 
lished are  based  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime  comjnitted.  Conviction  of  a 
misdemeanor  elicits  a  penalty  ranging 
from  a  fine  or  probation  to  1  year  im- 
prisonment in  prison.  Conviction  of  a 
serious  felony  crime  elicits  a  penalty 
ranging  from  1  year  incarceration  in  a 
State  or  Federal  penitentiary  to  the 
death  penalty.  Whereas  the  courts 
take  into  consideration  the  gravity  of 
the  crime,  the  exclusionary  rule  does 
not  distinguish  the  misdemeanor  from 
the  more  serious  felony  crime.  The 
rule  releases  a  convicted  gambler  the 
same  as  a  convicted  killer,  totally  ig- 
noring the  gravity  of  the  crime. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  was  to 
deter  abusive  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices. However,  there  is  little  substan- 
tive proof  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
an  effective  deterrent.  Mr.  Justice 
White.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
Stone  against  Powell,  stated: 

As  time  went  on  after  coming  to  the 
bench  I  became  convinced  that  Weeks  v. 
United  States,  (Citations  omitted),  and 
Mapp  v.  Ohio  had  overshot  their  mark  inso- 
far as  they  aimed  to  deter  lawless  action  by 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  that  in 
many  of  its  applications  the  exclusionary 
rule  was  not  advancing  that  aim  in  the 
slightest  and  that  in  this  respect  it  was  a 
senseless  obstacle  to  aiming  at  the  truth  in 
many  criminals  trials.  428  U.S.  465,  537 
(1967). 

In  the  Janis  case.  Justice  Blackmun. 
speaking  for  the  Court,  cited  a  long 
list  of  empirical  studies  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  suppression  doctrine  as 
a  deterrent  of  fourth  amendment  vio- 
lations and  concluded:  "No  empirical 
observer  has  yet  been  able  to  establish 
with  any  assurance  whether  the  rule 
has  a  deterrent  effect  even  in  the  situ- 
ations in  which  It  is  now  applied"  (428 
U.S.  at  449  n.  22).  The  burden  of  proof 
should  be  upon  advcxiates  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  demonstrate  that  it  ac- 
complishes its  purpose.  After  nearly  24 
years,  that  burden  of  proof  has  stiU 
not  been  satisfied.  It  Is  time  to  try 
something  with  a  greater  chance  of 
success. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  promotes  illicit  con- 
duct   by    law    enforcement    officers. 
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Since  the  rule  is  conviction-oriented,  it 
is  only  brought  to  play  at  the  trial 
stage  of  criminal  proceedings  when 
law  enforcement  officials  are  seeking  a 
conviction,  it  permits  harassment  or 
seizure  of  contraband  by  officers  who 
have  no  intention  of  a  conviction  while 
providing  no  direct  punishment  to  the 
officer  who  may  have  violated  fourth 
amendment  rights.  In  some  instances, 
the  rule  diminishes  abidance  of  the 
law  a^d  compels  officers  to  turn  to  il- 
legal means  pf  law  enforcement;  that 
is.  false  testimony.  Where,  then,  lies 
the  protection  for  the  irmocent  victim 
of  illegal  searches  and  seizures  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  amendment?  As- 
suming an  illegal  search  and  seizure  is 
committed  upon  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
the  rule  offers  him  little  help,  remedy, 
or  protection — certainly  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Virgil  Peterson's  thoughts  as 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  in  its 
protection  of  the  innocent  are  ex- 
pressed well: 

Rejection  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
punish  the  wrongdoing  official  while  it  may 
and  likely  will,  release  the  wrongdoing  de- 
fendant. It  deprives  society  of  its  remedy 
against  one  lawbreaker  because  he  has  been 
pursued  by  another.  It  protects  one  against 
whom  incriminating  evidence  is  discovered, 
but  does  nothing  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons who  are  the  victims  of  illegal  but  fruit- 
less searches.  (In  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  52  Northwestern  Univ. 
L.  Rev.  46  at  55(1958). 

Further  proof  is  found  in  a  report 
from  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Division  of  Judicial  Administration.  A 
relevant  section  reads: 

Not  only  has  the  rule  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose,  but  it  has  imposed  substan- 
tial costs  on  society  in  the  process.  First,  the 
exclusionary  rule  affords  no  protection  or 
remedy  to  innocent  persons  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  infringed.  Jus- 
tice FYankfurter  noted  that  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  is  a  remedy  which  directly  serves 
only  to  protect  th(jse  upon  whose  person  or 
persons  something  incriminating  has  been 
found  .  .  .  next  it  is  clear  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  imposes  a  single,  inflexible,  and 
drastic  sanction  without  regard  to  the 
nature,  circumstances  or  degree  of  police 
misconduct. 

To  ascertain  the  validity  of  the 
many  critici«ns  of  the  exclusionary 
rule,  an  empirical  study  was  conducted 
in  Chicago  in  1971-72.  The  study  was 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Law  School.  The  results  indicated 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  as  a  de- 
terrent to  abusive  law  enforcement 
practices  and  illustrated  the  lopsided 
protections  the  rule  gives  for  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  rights. 
Instead  of  protecting  the  innocent 
law-abiding  citizen,  the  rule  releases 
the  criminal  as  well  as  the  offending 
law  enforcement  official  from  answer- 
ing for  his  misconduct.  In  a  brief 
(amicus  curiae)  submitted  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County  in 


the  c;ase  of  People  against  Cahan.  the 
district  attorney  stated: 

(The)  net  result  of  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
that  the  persons  who  will  t>enefit  the  most, 
in  fact  almost  exclusively,  are  the  black- 
mailer, the  kidnapper,  the  big-time  narcotic 
peddler,  the  racketeer,  the  dishonest  gam- 
bler who  preys  in  devious  ways  upon  a  gulli- 
ble public,  the  panderer  and  procurer,  the 
entrepreneur  of  syndicated  prostitution, 
who  like  the  pimp,  lives  off  the  earnings  of 
prostitutes,  and  other  types  of  organized 
syndicated  crimes  44  Cal.  2d  434  (1955). 

In  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  the  exclusionary  rule.  Jus- 
tices have  continued  to  echo  the  fact, 
which  was  first  introduced  In  Wolf  v. 
Colorado,  338  U.S.  25  (1949),  that  the 
rule  is  "judicially  created  and  one 
which  Congress  might  negate."  The 
bill  I  propose  today  is  in  response  both 
to  the  cries  of  these  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, who 'are  increasingly  becoming 
victims  of  violent  criminal  acts. 

My  bill,  comprised  of  two  major  pro- 
visions, would  eliminate  the  exclusion- 
ary rule,  thus  permitting  evidence  not 
be  held  inadmissible,  when  obtained  in 
violation  of  fourth  amendment  rights 
by  Federal  law  enforcements  officials, 
in  a  Federal  criminal  trial.  Also,  my 
bill  wourd  allow  for  redress  for  inno- 
cent persons  of  fourth  amendment  vio- 
lations. Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  violate  fourth  amendment 
rights  will  not  he  afforded  protection 
by  this  bill;  but  they  will  instead  be  re- 
quired to  answer  for  their  actions. 
Both  provisions  are  needed. 

The  first  provision  would  require  the 
addition  of  a  new  section,  section 
3505— elimination  of  the  exclusionary 
rule— In  chapter  223  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  would  eliminate 
the  exclusionary  rule  as  It  pertains  to 
Federal  criminal  proceedings.  The 
proof  of  innocence  or  guilt  must  be 
based  on  the  truth.  In  my  opinion, 
truth  is  denied  when  courts  are  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  judge  evi- 
dence solely  on  the  basis  of  its  reliabil- 
ity. By  eliminating  the  exclusionary 
rule,  all  evidence  would  be  available  to 
the  trial  judge  for  his  determination 
as  to  its  relevance  to  the  case. 

The  second  provision  would  add  a 
new  chapter,  172— illegal  search  and 
seizure— to  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  would  provide  a  civil 
tort  remedy  for  individuals  whose 
fourth  amendment  rights  have  been 
violated  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  would  define  Federal  offi- 
cials who  would  be  subject  to  appro- 
priate discipline  for  violating  fourth 
amendment  rights,  and  it  would  stipu- 
late that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  held  liable  for  the  actions  of  its  of- 
ficials who  violate  fourth  amendment 
rights. 

It  would  also  set  forth  the  standards 
for  recovery  of  actual  damages  and 
such  punitive  damages,  up  to  but  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,  as  the  court  may 
award.  Finally,  it  would  provide  the 


court  the  opportunity  to  award  any 
claimant  who  prevails  In  such  action 
reasonable  attorney  fees,  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate. 
Thus,  this  second  provision  would 
offer  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution as  well  as  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
potential  violations  of  searches  and 
seizures  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials. 

In  a  recent  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  an  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  which  permits  the  admission 
of  illegally  seized  evidence  if  the  sei- 
zure was  undertaken  in  the  good  faith 
belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fourth  amendment.  Senior  Judge 
Malcolm  Wilkey  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  has  com- 
mented with  great  insight  on  the  need 
for  legislative  correction  beyond  the 
good  faith  exception: 

The  proposed  remedy  has  a  certain  plausi- 
bility, and  it  will  have  one  favorable  result: 
fewer  guilty  criminals  will  be  set  free  by  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  rule.  Howev- 
er, the  guilty  going  free  because  the  consta- 
ble blundered  is  only  the  most  visible  of  the 
many  evils  associated  with  the  exclusionary 
rule.  There  are  also  evils  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  greater  than  sometimes  freeing  the 
guilty  criminal,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
these  i»  preserved  by  this  proposed 
"remedy. " 

Looking  back  at  the  list  of  existing  evils  In 
Part  I  above,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  first 
evil  will  be  partially  corrected  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  good  faith  exception.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  other  eleven  listed  evils  will 
be  retained  after  the  proposed  good  faith  ex- 
ception remedy  goes  into  effect  For  exam- 
ple, the  good  faith  exception  does  not  pur- 
port to  give  innocent  victims  of  illegal 
searches  and  seizures  any  remedy  at  all: 
only  the  truly  guilty  will  continue  to  benefit 
by  the  exclusionary  rule  (Co«t  2).  All  inter- 
nal disciplinary  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  t>e  totally  negated  by  the  con- 
tinued retention  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
any  form  (Cost  3).  The  necessity  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  officer  acted  In  "good"  or 
"bad"  faith  makes  im|>ossible  any  effective 
disciplinary  remedy  by  either  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  or  outside  review  boards.  Dis- 
cipline of  the  officer  wUl  always  undermine 
the  prosecution  of  the  case,  if  there  remains 
any  chance  that  the  search  can  t)e  found 
sufficiently  illegal  to  invoke  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  The  burden  on  the  court  is  in  no 
way  lightened:  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
determine  in  every  criminal  trial  whether 
the  officer  acted  in  "good"  or  "tmd"  faith 
(Cost  4).  This  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  unabated  waste  of  Judicial  resources 
(Cost  5  and  6).  The  necessity  of  determining 
good  or  bad  faith  will  be  an  outright  encour- 
agement to  perjury,  even  as  now  (Cost  7); 
similarly,  the  retention  of  the  rule  for  "bad 
faith"  searches  makes  hypocrites  out  of 
judges  (Cost  8).  We  could  go  down  the  list  of 
remaining  evils  listed  and  see  that  each  and 
every  one  would  still  \>e  present  if  the  pro- 
posed good  faith  exception  is  adopted. 

In  addition  to  perpetuating  the  present 
evils,  the  proposed  good  faith  exception  will 
create  an  additional  evil 

Cost  13:  The  "good  faith"  exception  puts  a 
premium  on  Ignorance  and  lack  of  training 


in  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  ideal 
police  recruit  will  be  the  "noble  savage" 
who  never  heard  of  the  Constitution.  He 
will  be  able  to  do  many  illegal  things  in  per- 
fect "good  faith." 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  Judge  Wilkey's 
observations  about  the  exclusionary 
rule,  I  will  include  his  article  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarits. 

This  is  perhaps  a  good  time  to  look 
at  the  suppression  doctrine  from  one 
final  vantage  point— that  of  the 
courts. 

The  exclusionary  rule  forces  the 
courts  to  accept  suppression  motions 
on  all  evidence  claimed  to  have  been 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  rights.  This  has  admitted- 
ly doubled  the  court  calendar.  The 
other  bills  continue  to  request  that 
courts  decide  whether  the  evidence 
should  be  admissible  in  court  at  a  sup- 
pression hearing.  Thus,  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  would  remain  a  time  consum- 
ing, added  burden  on  the  court  system. 

Even  innocent  persons  subjected  to 
illegal  searches  and  seizures,  who  are 
arrested  as  a  result  of  the  illegal 
searches  and  seizures,  must  wait  for  a 
date  on  the  court  calendar  just  for  a 
suppression  hearing,  and  then,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  evidence  is  foiuid  to  be 
admissible,  they  must  wait  yet  another 
date  of  the  court  calendar  for  their 
trial.  If  the  innocent  person  cannot 
afford  bail,  he  probably  will  have  to 
wait  for  his  trial  date  confined  in  a 
local  jail.  On  the  other  hand,  If  an  al- 
leged child  molester  can  afford  ball,  he 
will  await  his  trial  date  back  in  society 
among  children. 

My  proposed  bill  would  not  allow 
this  Injustice  to  occur.  It  would  free 
up  the  court's  calendar  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  an  extra  proceeding  prior 
to  trial,  thereby  allowing  the  courts  to 
handle  cases  in  a  more  timely  and  ex- 
peditious manner.  The  speed  with 
which  the  courts  could  handle  cases 
would  insure  the  release  of  iiuiocent 
persons  faster  as  well  as  speed  up  the 
removal  of  criminals  from  the  streets. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  to  allow 
civil  tort  actions  to  be  taken  against 
State  authorities  who  abuse  their 
powers.  42  U.S.C.  1983  (1970): 

E}very  person  who,  under  color  of  any  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage, 
of  any  State  or  territory,  subjects,  or  causes 
to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  other  t>erson  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress. 

Congress  should  offer  redress  when 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  vio- 
late fourth  amendment  rights.  The 
bill  I  propose  offers  just  such  a 
remedy. 

In  conclusion,  the  exclusionary  rule 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  expectations. 
The  court  which  created  the  rule  has 


itself  found  many  exceptions  to  its  ap- 
plication and  has  hinted  at  the  need  to 
rectify  its  shortcomings  by  legislation. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal 
courts  to  pursue  truth  by  allowing  ad- 
mission of  probative  evidence.  It  would 
also  create  a  working  deterrent  to 
fourth  amendment  violations.  It  would 
also  provide  a  remedy  for  the  Innocent 
person  whose  fourth  amendment 
rights  may  now  be  violated  with  rela- 
tive impunity. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  provide  a  limitation 
on  discharge  of  raw  sewage  by  New 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

RAW  SEWAGE  ABATEMENT  ACT  OP  19SS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
address  a  regional  water  quality  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  New  Jersey  for 
decades.  I  refer  to  the  unconscionable 
practice,  by  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
dimiping  hundreds  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  a  day  into  the 
Hudson-Raritan  Estuary.  which 
washes  New  Jersey's  shores. 

Today  the  city  of  New  York  is  dump- 
ing approximately  230  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  a  day  Into  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers.  This  practice  has 
gone  on  for  decades,  Mr.  President, 
imabated  by  legal  action  by  the  Inter- 
state Sanitary  Conunisslon.  a  trlstate 
body  with  environmental  responsibil- 
ities for  the  New  Jersy,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut  area,  entreaties  and  en- 
forcement actions  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  and  two  court- 
ordered  deadlines  to  cease  this  prac- 
tice which  have  long  passed. 

New  York  City  Is  the  only  major  mu- 
nicipality in  the  country  which  still 
does  not  provide  at  least  preliminary 
treatment  of  its  wastes.  In  fact,  the 
city  of  New  York  is  responsible  for 
dumping  over  two-thirds  of  the  raw 
sewage  discharged  In  the  entire 
Nation.  It  does  so  because  of  the  ab- 
sense  of  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
two  major  drainage  areas  in  New  York 
City,  encompassing  parts  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Brooklyn. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  now  build- 
ing the  North  River  and  Red  Hook 
sewage  treatment  plants  to  treat  these 
wastes  under  court-ordered  deadlines. 
By  August  1,  1986,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  the  North  River  plant  on  line  to 
treat  up  to  170  million  gallons  of 
sewage  and  wastes  a  day.  By  Augtist  1, 
1987.  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  Red 
Hook  treatment  plant  on  line  to  treat 
60  million  gallons  a  day  of  waste.  By 
those  dates,  the  respective  plants  are 
required  to  achieve  advanced  prelimi- 
nary treatment.  They  are  not  required 
to  provide  secondary  treatment  until 
1991  and  1989  respectively. 

These  deadlines  are  dictated  by  a 
consent  decree  signed  by  the  city  of 
New   York   in   December   1982.   This 


decree  is  the  third  such  consent  decree 
that  the  city  of  New  York  has  entered 
into  with  respect  to  these  facilities. 
The  first  was  signed  in  1977;  the 
second  in  1979.  Both  of  these  decrees 
were  renegotiated  to  extend  the  city's 
deadline  for  complying  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  No  f^es  or  penalties  were 
ever  levied  against  the  city  for  failiu-e 
to  comply  with  earlier  court-ordered 
deadlines.  In  each  case.  "EPA.  simply 
extended  New  York's  deadlines. 

Mr.  President,  these  consent  decrees 
have  been  negotiated  by  a  small 
number  of  parties— the  city,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  EPA.  and  a  district 
court  judge— none  of  whom  are  ac- 
coimtable  directly  to  the  public.  In  es- 
sence, they  have  served  as  a  legal 
cover  for  the  city.  This  cozy  arrange- 
ment has  rteulted  in  special  treatment 
for  the  city  of  New  York  imder  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  It  has  contributed  to 
continued  degradation  of  regional 
waters. 

As  a  result  of  these  arrangements, 
legal  action  initiated  by  the  Interstate 
Sanitary  Commission  decades  ago  has 
not  resulted  In  the  abatement  of  raw 
sewage  dumping  by  the  city.  If  New 
York  complies  with  the  deadlines  in  its 
current  consent  decree,  it  will  not  even 
begin  to  provide  secondary  treatment 
for  the  wastes  for  these  drainage  areas 
untU  5  years  after  it  was  required  to 
do  so  by  Its  first  consent  decree. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is 
guided  by  a  simple  aphorism  drawn 
from  the  sports  world:  three  strikes 
and  you're  out. 

Simply  stated,  it  will  impose  a  cap 
on  raw  sewage  discharges  from  the 
drainage  areas  in  the  city  of  New  York 
currently  without  treatment  plants  If 
the  city  fails  to  meet  the  deadlines  for 
achieving  advanced  preliminary  treat- 
ment contained  in  its  current  consent 
decree.  These  deadlines  are  August  1, 
1986.  for  the;*  North  River  plant  in 
Manhattan  and  August  1,  1987.  for  the 
Red  Hook  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

If  these  deadlines  are  met,  the  cap 
will  be  imnecessary  because  all  raw 
sewage  discharges  will  cease.  If  the 
city  fails  to  meet  these  deadlines,  a 
cap  will  be  imposed  in  the  drainage 
area  in  violation  of  the  decree.  It  will 
stay  In  effect  imtll  the  city  brings  the 
affected  plant  online  and  it  operates 
successfully  for  6  months. 

The  cap  imposed  by  this  amendment 
will  be  based  on  the  annual  average 
daily  discharge  of  raw  sewage  between 
March  15,  1985.  and  March  15,  1986, 
for  the  North  River  drainage  area,  and 
March  15,  1986,  and  March  15.  1987,  in 
the  Red  Hook  drainage  area,  or  the  12 
months  preceding  operation  of  the 
plants,  whichever  is  earlier.  If  the  city 
misses  its  consent  decree  deadlines,  it 
will  be  In  violation  of  this  amendment 
if  it  discharges,  in  any  30-day  period, 
more   raw   sewage   than   the   annual 
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daily  average  discharged  during  the 
applicable  baseline  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  com- 
bines the  use  of  the  carrot  and  the 
stick. 

It  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
city  to  have  both  of  these  plants 
online  as  soon  as  possible.  It  directs 
the  EPA  to  work  with  the  city  to  end 
raw  sewage  discharges  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

If  New  York  City  does  not  meet  its 
deadlines,  the  amendment  provides  for 
tough  penalties  unless  the  city  is  pre- 
vented from  complying  by  circum- 
stances beyond  its  control. 

The  imposition  of  a  cap  on  raw 
sewage  discharges,  upon  a  violation  of 
the  consent  decree,  in  effect  says  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  "You  cannot 
continue  to  grow  without  restraint  if 
you  cannot  treat  your  wastes." 

Upon  violation  of  the  cap,  the  city 
would  be  subject  to  the  enforcement 
provisions  in  section  309  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  These  penalties  would  be 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  the  consent  decree.  They  in- 
clude tough  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties, and  would  enable  EPA  to  seek  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction 
against  the  city,  to  bring  civil  actions 
against  the  city,  and  to  initiate  crimi- 
nal prosecution  in  cases  of  negligence 
or  falsification  of  records. 

With  the  changes  proposed  this  year 
to  section  309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
a  violation  of  the  cap  imposed  by  this 
amendment  could  result  in  substantial 
penalties  of  up  to  $50,000  a  day.  A  vio- 
lation stemming  from  a  criminal  con- 
viction could  lead  to  imprisonment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  EPA  should  not  extend 
the  deadlines  in  the  city's  existing  con- 
sent decree  any  further. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  very 
carefully  crafted  to  take  account  of  so- 
called  acts  of  God.  and  other  circum- 
stances which  are  beyond  the  city's 
control.  Thousands  of  cities  around 
this  Nation,  large  and  small,  with  far 
fewer  resources  than  the  city  of  New 
York,  have  struggled  to  comply  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  Not  one  other 
major  city  in  the  country  is  discharg- 
ing raw  sewage  into  waterways.  Only 
three  other  States  even  have  dis- 
charges of  raw  sewage  exceeding  10 
million  gallons  a  day.  Even  the  well 
publicized  situation  in  Boston  involves 
partially  treated  sewage  in  a  volume 
that  is  just  one-tenth  of  the  total  dis- 
charged by  New  York  City  every  day. 

New  Jersey  has  had  its  share  of 
water  quality  problems.  But  not  one 
New  Jersey  municipality  is  discharging 
raw  sewage.  Treatment  plants  in 
northern  New  Jersey  are  all  achieving 
advanced  preliminary  treatment,  and 
the  major  plants  serving  this  area  are 
achieving  secondary  treatment. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  En- 
vironmental  Protection   has   imposed 


approximately  50  sewer  hookup  bans 
in  New  Jersey,  currently  affecting 
about  75  communities,  to  improve 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Several  communities  may  finance  the 
upgrading  of  their  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  secondary  treatment  without 
any  Federal  or  State  aid.  In  some 
cases,  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  in  New  Jersey  is  requir- 
ing private  sector  parties  to  contribute 
to  local  efforts  to  upgrade  sewage 
treatment  facilities  as  the  price  of  se- 
curing a  sewer  hookup  permit  and  pro- 
ceeding with  planned  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  the  regional 
tension  that  has  arisen  over  this  issue. 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  do  not  need 
to  grow  at  each  other's  expense.  Re- 
gional growth  is  good  for  both  States. 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  President, 
this  growth  should  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  environmental  protection. 
It  must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
environment.  It  must  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  New  Jersey's  tourist  and 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing 
industries. 

Should  New  York  continue  past  en- 
vironmental practices.  New  Jersey 
would  be  the  loser  twice.  It  would 
suffer  from  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage, by  following  a  clean  growth 
strategy  while  New  York  City  pursued 
growth  unlimited  by  environmental 
concerns. 

It  would  also  suffer  as  the  continued 
recipient  of  New  York's  pollution. 

This  legislation  will  provide  strong 
incentives  for  New  York  City  to 
comply  with  its  consent  decree  with- 
out unfairly  penalizing  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  Senator  Stattord, 
has  seen  fit  to  include  this  bill— of 
such  vital  im(>ortance  to  New  Jersey— 
in  the  committee  legislation  he  is  in- 
troducing today  to  renew  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Last  year,  I  had  planned  to 
offer  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
431,  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1983,  when  that  legislation  was 
brought  before  the  full  Senate  for 
consideration.  Unfortunately,  S.  431 
was  never  scheduled  for  Senate  floor 
action  last  year,  and  it  died  when  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  mid-October. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Senator  Stkttokh,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental  Pollution.  Senator 
Chafee,  to  hold  early  hearings  on  re- 
authorization of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  to  report  it  out  of  the  committee 
as  soon  as  possible  after  we  convene.  I 
share  that  goal  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  in  this  important 
legislation.  I  very  much  appreciate 
Senator  Stajtord's  willingness  to  in- 
clude my  legislation,  the  Raw  Sewage 
Abatement  Act,  in  his  larger  bill  and 
his  accommodation  of  New  Jersey's  en- 
vironmental needs. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  30 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Raw  Sewage  Abatement  Act  of  1985". 

LIMITATIOM  ON  DISCHARGE  OF  RAW  SEWAGE  BY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  If  the  wastewater  treatment 
plant  Identified  in  the  conset  decree  as  the 
North  River  plant  has  not  achieved  ad- 
vanced preliminary  treatment  as  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  consent  decree  by 
August  1.  1986.  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
not  discharge  raw  sewage  from  the  drainage 
areas  of  such  plant  (as  defined  In  the  con- 
sent decree)  into  navigable  waters  after 
such  date  In  an  amount  which  is  greater  for 
any  30-day  period  than  an  amount  equal  to 
30  times  the  average  daily  amount  of  raw 
sewage  discharged  from  such  drainage  area 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  the 
earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such  plant  be- 
comes operational  or  March  15,  1988  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency),  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  If  the  wastewater  treatment  plant 
identified  in  the  consent  decree  as  the  Red 
Hook  plant  has  not  achieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  as  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  consent  decree  by  August  1, 
1987.  the  city  of  New  York  shall  not  dis- 
charge raw  sewage  from  the  drainage  area 
of  such  plant  (as  defined  In  the  consent 
decree)  Into  navigable  waters  alter  such 
date  In  an  amount  which  Is  greater  for  any 
30-day  period  than  an  amount  equal  to  30 
times  the  average  daily  amount  of  raw 
sewage  discharged  from  such  drainage  area 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  the 
earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such  plant  be- 
comes operational  or  March  15.  1987  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency),  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(bKl)  In  the  event  of  any  significant 
interruption  in  the  operation  of  the  North 
River  plant  or  the  Red  Hook  plant  caused 
by  an  event  described  in  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (5)  occurring  after 
the  applicable  deadline  established  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  waive 
the  limitation  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  plant,  but  only  to  such  extent  and 
for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  city  of  New 
York  to  resume  operation  of  such  plant. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  volume  of  pre- 
cipitation occurring  after  the  applicable 
deadline  established  under  subsection  (a) 
causes  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  to 
exceed  the  limitation  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the  limita- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  either 
or  both  such  plants,  but  only  to  such  extent 
and  for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
take  Into  account  the  increased  discharged 
caused  by  such  volume  of  precipitation. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  dis- 
charges from  the  North  River  drainage  area 


constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (aMl) 
is  due  to  a  random  or  seasonal  variation, 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31.  1986.  is  not  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a)(1).  but  only  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  period  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  take  into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  dis- 
charges from  the  Red  Hook  drainage  area 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
is  due  to  a  random  or  seasonal  variation, 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31.  1987.  is  not  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a)(2).  but  only  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  period  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  take  into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envirorunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  shall  extend  either 
deadline  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  such  extent  and  for  such  limit- 
ed period  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  re- 
quired to  take  Into  account  any— 

(A)  act  of  war, 

(B)  unanticipated  grave  natural  disaster 
or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an  excep- 
tional, inevitable,  and  Irresistible  character, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  or  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  due 
care  or  foresight,  or 

(C)  other  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  of  New  York,  such  circum- 
stances not  to  include  (I)  the  unavailability 
of  Federal  funds  under  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  (li) 
the  unavailability  of  funds  from  the  city  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  New  York,  or  (lii) 
a  policy  decision  made  by  the  city  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  New  York  to  delay  the 
achievement  of  advanced  preliminary  treat- 
ment at  the  North  River  plant  or  Red  Hook 
plant  beyond  the  applicable  deadline  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  and  all  provisions  of  such  Act 
relating  to  violations  of  such  section  301 
shall  apply. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "con- 
sent decree"  is  the  consent  decree  entered 
into  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  December  30.  1982,  relating 
to  construction  and  operation  of  the  North 
River  and  Red  Hook  wastewater  treatment 
plants. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  work  with  the 
city  of  New  York  to  eliminate  the  discharge 
of  raw  sewage  by  such  city  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  terms  of  the  con- 
sent decree. 

(g)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  should  not  agree  to  any  further 
modification  of  the  consent  decree  with  re- 
spect to  th-;  schedule  for  achieving  ad- 
vanced preliminary  treatment. 

(h)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  North 
River  drainage  area  until  such  time  as  the 


North  River  plant  has  achieved  advanced 
preliminary  treatment  (as  defined  in  the 
consent  decree)  for  a  F>erlod  of  six  consecu- 
tive months. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  Red 
Hook  drainage  area  until  such  time  as  the 
Red  Hook  plant  has  achieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  (as  defined  in  the  con- 
sent decree)  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive 
months. 

(i)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  within  available  funds 
to  implement  the  monitoring  activities 
which  may  be  required  under  subsection  (a) 
by  December  1,  1984.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
establish  the  methodologies,  data  base,  and 
any  other  Information  required  for  making 
determinations  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
North  River  drainage  area  (as  defined  in  the 
consent  decree)  by  July  31.  1986,  unless  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (h)(1)  have  been 
satisfied,  and  for  the  Red  Hook  drainage 
area  (as  defined  by  the  consent  decree)  by 
July  31.  1987.  unless  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (h)(2)  have  been  satisfied.  In  car- 
rying out  such  program.  If  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  a  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
has  occurred,  the  Administrator  shall  also 
determine,  within  30  days  after  such  find- 
ing, whether  a  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
applies.  If  the  Administrator  requires  infor- 
mation from  the  city  of  New  York  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quest such  information.  If  the  city  of  New 
York  does  not  supply  the  information  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  that  subsection  (b) 
does  not  apply.  The  city  of  New  York  shall 
be  responsible  only  for  such  expenses  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  such  requested  infor- 
mation. Enforcement  action  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  conunenced  at  the 
end  of  such  30  days  unless  a  provision  of 
subsection  (b)  applies. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  31.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949,  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  surplus  Govern- 
ment-owned commodities  to  make  dis- 
aster payments  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICtTTLURAL  DISASTER  PAYMENT-IN-KIND  ACT 
or  1985 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Agricultural  Disas- 
ter Payment-in-Kind  Act  of  1985.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  S.  1439,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  which 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  authority  to  make  disas- 
ter payments  to  eligible  producers  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice  for 
the  1983-85  crops.  The  bill  I'm  intro- 
ducing today  gives  the  Secretary  that 
authority,  but  applies  it  only  toward 
the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  propose  this 
measure  when  we  consider  the  com- 
prehensive 4-year  farm  bill  later  in  the 
year. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  Nation's 
agricultural  producers  have  experi- 
enced serious  losses  the  last  several 


years  due  to  natural  disasters.  Cur- 
rently, when  a  disaster  occurs  they  are 
eligible  for  disaster  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
also,  they  may  be  eligible  for  disaster 
payments  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  disaster  payments,  how- 
ever, are  discretionary,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  they're  not  made  is  due 
to  the  cost  involved,  even  though  in 
many  instances  I  think  they  are  war- 
ranted. 

The  bill  I'm  introduciijg  today  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  another  tool  when  a  disaster 
occurs.  Instead  of  making  disaster  pay- 
ments in  cash,  he  could,  at  his  discre- 
tion, make  them  In  the  form  of  sur- 
plus commodities. 

There  are  other  steps  we  could  take, 
Mr.  President,  and  as  we  begin  debate 
on  the  next  farm  bill  I  hope  we  can 
have  a  meaningful  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  over  ways  to  provide  a  help- 
ing hand  to  our  Nation's  agricultural 
producers.  This  bill  is  designed  to  add 
another  tool  to  the  Secretary  in  allow- 
ing us  to  assist  our  producers  through 
a  very  difficult  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  in  the  months  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  31 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Disas- 
ter Payment-In-Kind  Act  of  1983". 

DEPINmONS 

Sec.  2.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice, 
section  408  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1428)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)"  'surplus  government-owned  com- 
modities' means  barley,  com.  cotton,  dry 
edible  beans,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghum,  oats, 
rice,  soybeans,  sunflower  seeds,  wheat,  or 
any  other  agricultural  commodity,  which  is 
owned  and  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  not  obligated  for  any  other 
purpose  under  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

WHEAT 

Sec.  3.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  section  107B(b>(2)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
1(b)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  use  cash  or  sur- 
plus government-owned  commodities,  or 
both,  to  make  disaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 

FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  4.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains,  section  10SB(b)(2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444b-l(b)(2))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  use  cash  or  sur- 
plus government-owned  commodities,  or 
both,  to  make  disaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 
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COTTOH 

Sec.  5.  Effective  only  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  cotton,  section  103(g)(4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444(g)(4))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(E)  The  Secretary  may  use  cash  or  sur- 
plus government-owned  commodities,  or 
both,  to  make  disaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 

RICE 

Sec.  6.  Effective  only  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101(IM3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(i)(3)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(E)  The  Secretary  may  use  cash  or  sur- 
plus government-owned  commcxiities,  or 
both,  to  make  disaster  payments  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).". 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Biden, 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  32.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year, 
across-the-board    freeze    on    Federal 
spending;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

l-YEAB  FEDERAL  SPENDING  FREEZE 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  (»mmence  the  first  session  of  a 
new  Congress,  the  99th,  much  has 
changed— yet,  in  terms  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face,  much  remains  the  same. 
We  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  an 
unabated  economic  recovery,  however, 
the  dangers  of  unprecedented  deficits 
continue  to  loom  large  on  the  econom- 
ic horizon. 

Last  Congress.  I  joined  with  three  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  in  author- 
ing a  bipartisan  program  to  achieve 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  through 
an  across-the-board  freeze  on  Federal 
spending.  The  KGB  plan,  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  evolved  as  a  major  alterna- 
tive to  the  deficit  downpayment  plan 
which  ultimately  became  law.  Howev- 
er, the  KGB  freeze  was  supported  by 
fully  one-third  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  at  the  time  of  last  year's  budget 
debate. 

Today,  I  am  joining  with  the  Sena-, 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassltv],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Bauctjs]  in  reintroducing  the  KGB 
freeze.  We  continue  to  believe  that  a 
comprehensive  program  of  spending 
restraint  must  be  legislated  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  believe  a  bipartisan  plan 
is  a  necessity  and  that  such  a  plan' 
must  freeze  everything  across  the 
board. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  be 
effective  in  putting  us  on  a  course  of 
significant  deficit  reduction.  Our  1- 
year  freeze  would  save  $35  billion  in 
the  first  year  and  $170  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  32 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FREEZE  ON  BinXSET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  making  appro- 
priations if  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution,  as  recommended  by  the  respec- 
tive committee  on  appropriations,  would 
cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  authority 
for  function  050.  national  defense,  to  exceed 
$292,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  non-defense 
discretionary  activities  to  exceed 
$139,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  persistence  of 
current  and  projected  federal  budget  defi- 
cits must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  defense 
spending  while  continuing  the  effective  con- 
straints on  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams. To  assure  the  sucxess  of  such  an  ini- 
tiative, the  foregoing  procedural  restraints, 
in  addition  to  the  total  aggregate  spending 
limitations  pursuant  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  are  neces- 
sary on  budget  authority  both  for  defense 
and  for  nondefense  discretionary  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

FREEZE  ON  HOSPITAL  REIMBDHSEMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act  (or  any  amendments  made 
by  this  act)  or  any  provision  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  "applicable 
percentage  increase"  under  section 
1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  twelve-month  cost  reporting  period  or 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1985,  and  before  October  1,  1986,  shall  be  0 
percent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act  with  respect  to  suggested  meth(xls 
for  assuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increase 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

FREEZE  ON  PHYSICIAN  REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  1842(b)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (S),  by  striking  out 
"15"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "27:" 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
•15"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof   '27;"  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
•1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1986. " 

(2)  Section  1842(b)(4)(D)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •'1985'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■1986;' 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■1986"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■1987;" 


(C)  by  striking  out  the  ■12"  following  "for 
all  of  the"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■24;"  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "15"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■27." 

(b)  Section  1842(1K1)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing •15"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   •27." 

FREEZE  ON  COST-OF-LIVII?C  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  increase  shall  be  made  in 
payments  or  t>enefit  amounts  under  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire such  Increase  to  l)ecome  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1986  as  a  result  of 
changes  In— 

(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  hereof);  or 

(2)  any  other  index  which  measures  costs, 
prices,  or  wages. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
under  any  provision  of  law  If  payment 
thereof  Is  denied  by  reason  of  this  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  change  in— 

(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

(2)  any  other  index  which  measures  costs, 
prices,  or  wages,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  any  increase  in  payments  or  benefits 
amounts  during  fiscal  year  1986  but  for  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining any  increase  In  payments  or  benefit 
amounts  during  fiscal  year  1987  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  contrasts 
between  this  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion's imofficially  announced  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction  are  dra- 
matic. When  priced  from  the  same 
baseline,  both  plans  achieve  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Those  savings  are  achieved,  how- 
ever. In  decidedly  different  fashions. 

The  administration's  announced 
desire  to  freeze  Federal  spending  "in 
the  aggregate"  is  replete  with  selective 
increases  balanced  through  selective 
program  reductions  and  eliminations. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  pro- 
posed increase  for  spending  on  defense 
that  must  be  offset  by  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary spending  and  entitlement 
reductions.  The  lack  of  equity  in  such 
a  tradeoff  eliminates  any  possibility 
that  the  administration's  plan  can 
generate  the  public  or  congressional 
support  crucial  for  enactment. 

By  choosing  to  exempt  Social  Securi- 
ty from  program  restraint,  while  freez- 
ing automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  all  other  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams, the  administration  has  intro- 
duced an  additional  element  of  Inequi- 
ty in  its  program  that  further  guaran- 
tees its  political  unacceptability.  How 
can  we,  in  our  capacity  as  legislators, 
justify  freezing  the  benefits  of  veter- 
ans, of  retired  civil  servants,  of  rail- 
road retirees,  and  of  those  on  subsist- 
ence programs  while  selectively  ex- 
empting the  single  largest  category  of 
Federal  program  l>eneficiaries  from 
spending  restraint. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  further  actual 
dollar  reductions  in  programs  for  child 
nutrition,  WIC,  legal  services,  student 


aid,  and  the  elimination  of  programs 
for  agricultural  conservation  and  low- 
income  weatherization  cannot  pass  the 
Congress.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the 
administration  indicates  it  will  pro- 
pose in  its  plan  to  freeze  spending  in 
the  aggregate. 

Because  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  construct  its  freeze  on  a 
series  of  subjective  decisions  to  in- 
crease spending  for  certain  programs 
while  reducing  funding  for  others,  it 
has  missed  the  opportunity  to  neutral- 
ize the  political  obstacles  to  achieving 
economic  progress  against  deficits.  By 
proposing  selective  reductions  rather 
than  uniform  restraint,  the  a(iminis- 
tration  has  chosen  to  eschew  the 
equity  issue,  and  has  in  fact  handed 
that  argument  to  the  program  con- 
stituencies targeted  for  reductions.  As 
the  past  3  years  have  demonstrated, 
that  is  a  prescription  for  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  guarantees  equity  of  sac- 
rifice. With  almost  every  American 
and  with  every  beneficiary  of  Federal 
spending  sharing  the  burden  of  deficit 
reduction,  the  element  of  equity  is  in- 
troduced into  the  freeze  concept.  It  is 
equity  of  sacrifice  which  affords  an 
across-the-board  freeze  political  ac- 
ceptability. This  is  the  approach  we 
have  taken  in  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

The  KGB  freeze  would  clearly  and 
unequivocally  establish  deficit  reduc- 
tion as  a  national  priority.  Every  seg- 
ment of  the  budget  would  be  frozen  in 
place  without  the  need  for  protracted 
debate  over  program  benefits  and  rela- 
tive priorities.  That  is.  in  my  view,  the 
only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  achieve  meaningful  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  the  face  of  entrenched  pro- 
gram defenses  by  special  interest  con- 
stituencies. 

Freezing  everything.  across-the- 
board,  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $35 
billion  in  the  first  year.  These  savings 
are  not  based  on  fuzzy  projections; 
they  are  direct  and  immediate.  A 
freeze  would  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress is  fiercely  determined  to  address 
the  deficit  problem  now— not  later. 

Last  year  during  Senate  Budget 
Committee  deliberations,  a  bipartisan 
consensus  began  to  evolve  in  support 
of  the  KGB  freeze.  Although  the 
freeze  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
on  a  close  vote,  it  went  to  the  Senate 
floor  with  the  momentum  necessary  to 
mount  a  major  challenge  to  the  awl- 
ministration-sponsored  "deficit  down 
payment."  The  vote  by  which  the  plan 
was  rejected  in  May  was  reversed  in 
the  final  days  of  the  last  Congress 
when  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  voted 
in  support  of  further  action  on  the 
KGB  freeze  as  embodied  in  the  Tson- 
gas  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  begin 
immediately  to  give  consideration  to 
the  deficit  problems  that  threaten  our 
economic  future.  When  that  issue  is 


before  this  body.  I  shall  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  Iowa.  Delaware,  and 
Montana  in  advocacy  of  the  measure 
we  have  introduced  today. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  Senators  Grassley,  Kasse- 
BAUM.  and  Biden  in  reintroducing  a  1- 
year.  across-the-board  Federal  budget 
freeze. 

Three  nights  ago  the  clock  in  Times 
Square  counted  down  the  final  sec- 
onds of  1984  and  brought  in  the  New 
Year.  And  earlier  today,  the  clocks  in 
Washington  counted  down  the  final 
moments  of  the  98th  Congress  and 
brought  in  the  99th. 

But  there's  another  clock  ticking: 
the  deficit  clock.  It  shows  that  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  is  increasing  by 
$22  million  an  hour.  At  this  rate,  the 
deficit  will  exceed  $200  billion  again 
this  year,  and  total  Federal  debt  will 
double  over  the  next  6  years,  imtil  it 
exceeds  $3  trillion. 

These  huge  and  persistent  deficits 
have  serious  economic  consequences. 

First,  these  deficits  inflate  the  inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar,  making 
imports  cheaper  and  exports  more  ex- 
pensive. This  is  a  major  reason  that  we 
will  have  a  $130  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  this  year,  signifying  a 
shift  of  about  4  million  jobs  overseas. 

Second,  these  deficits  endanger  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  threaten 
higher  interest  rates.  As  Dr.  Alice 
Rlvlin  told  the  Finance  Committee 
last  year.  "There  is  a  significant  risk 
that  the  high  real  interest  rates  result- 
ing from  the  deficits  could  cause  the 
current  expansion  to  stall  •  •  •  •" 

Third,  these  deficits  mortgage  our 
children's  future.  Until  now.  every 
generation  of  Americans  has  tried  to 
create  a  better  life  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. But  now.  we're  requiring  the 
next  generation  to  bail  us  out.  This  is 
wrong.  As  Jefferson  said.  "We  should 
consider  ourselves  unauthorized  to 
saddle  posterity  with  our  debts,  and 
morally  bound  to  pay  them  ourselves." 

The  Helena,  MT,  Independent 
Record  summarized  the  situation  well 
a  few  weeks  ago,  saying  that  "the  na- 
tion's economic  welfare  hangs  on  re- 
ducing the  deficit." 

Virtually  all  economists  agree.  As 
President  Ford's  Chief  Economic  Advi- 
sor. Alan  Greenspan,  told  the  Finance 
Committee  yesterday,  there  Is  "a  very 
broad  consensus  •  *  *  that  deficits 
that  now  confront  us  are  too  large, 
threaten  the  economy,  and  must  be  re- 
duced as  (]uickly  as  possible." 

But  politically.  that"s  hard  to  do.  Ev- 
erybody wants  to  cut  the  deficit  out  of 
somebody  else's  pocket:  conservatives 
want  to  cut  only  social  spending;  liber- 
als want  to  cut  only  defense  spending. 
The  result  is  a  political  "gridlock"  that 
prevents  us  from  accomplishing  any- 
thing. 

THE  FREEZE 

There  is  a  way  to  break  this  grid- 
lock; a  1-year,  across-the-board  spend- 


ing freeze  on  all  Federal  progran:is:  dis- 
cretionary domestic  programs,  defense 
programs,  and  entitlement  programs. 

The  freeze  is  not  a  perfect  solution. 
Every  one  of  the  four  of  us — every  one 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate— has 
programs  we'd  like  to  enhance  and 
programs  we's  like  to  cut  more.  But 
today,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
negotiating  piecemeal  agreements  on  a 
program-by-program  basis.  We  must 
each  give  up  something  for  the  good 
of  our  children  and  our  Nation. 
Shared  sacrifice  is  needed  for  the 
common  good. 

A  freeze  can  be  and  should  be  rapid- 
ly enacted.  It  will  give  us  a  real  start 
on  the  deficit  problem.  A  freeze  is  a 
shock— it  stops  us  dead.  It  permanent- 
ly lowers  the  base  for  spending  and  so 
provides  lasting  savings.  It  stops  the 
hemorrhage  while  we  debate  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  budget  and  the 
role  of  Government. 

Everybody  can  argue  for  some  ex- 
ceptions. I  would  hope  that  in  the  end 
we  will  exempt  programs  for  the  poor- 
est of  our  citizens.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning we  start  with  the  proi>osal  for  an 
across-the-board  freeze. 

That's  why  Senators  Biden.  Grass- 
txi,  Kassebaitii  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing our  1-year  spending  freeze  propos- 
al. This  proposal  would  freeze  fiscal 
1986  discretionary  domestic  spending 
and  defense  budget  authority  at  fiscal 
1985  levels,  and  eliminate  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  1  year.  As  a  result,  the 
freeze  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
about  $35  billion  in  1986  and  by  a  total 
of  about  $168  billion  by  1988. 
balance  and  fairness 

As  I  have  worked  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts  for  the  past  year,  I  have 
continuously  argued  that  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  must  meet  three  fun- 
damental standards. 

The  first  standard  is  fairness.  No 
groups  should  be  singled  out  for  cuts. 
For  example,  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
must  not  be  forced  to  accept  cuts  in 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  Medic- 
aid, unless  others  are  forced  to  make 
equally  significant  sacrifices. 

The  second  standard  is  balance.  Any 
package  must  include  cuts  in  defense 
spending  as  well  as  in  domestic  spend- 
ing. No  programs  should  be  off  limits. 

The  third  standard  is  bipartisanship. 
The  deficit  is  not  a  partisan  problem. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  must 
work  together  to  find  a  solution. 

The  beauty  of  this  freeze  we're  pro- 
posing is  that  it  meets  all  three  of 
these  criteria. 

It's  fair  because  every  category  of 
Federal  spending  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  deficit  reduction  approach. 

It's  balanced  because  defense  spend- 
ing restraint  would  be  as  significant  a 
component  of  deficit  reduction  as  enti- 
tlement program  restraint. 

It's  bipartisan  because  Senator 
KASSEBAUM,    Senator   Biden,    Senator 
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Grassley  and  I  have  foresworn  parti- 
sanship to  offer  this  proposal  togeth- 
er. 

MA.  FREEZES  ARE  NOT  CREATED  EQUAL 

Since  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration newly  discovered  the  deficit, 
we  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  a  budget  freeze."  It's 
hard  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  like 
the  freeze  concept.  The  President  is 
said  to  be  considering  a  freeze.  The 
new  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  says 
we  need  a  "freeze  plus, "  and  articles 
pop  up  explaining  different  freezes. 

The  freeze  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  new  and  apparently  simple  solu- 
tion to  our  incredible  deficit  problem. 
But  caveat  emptor— let  the  buyer 
beware.  As  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial,  not 
all  freezes  are  created  equal.  And  none 
are  painless  auid  simple. 

The  appeal  of  a  budget  freeze— and 
its  apparent  simplicity— is  that  if 
offers  shared  pain.  This  is  only  true  if 
there  are  in  fact  no  sacred  cows— if 
programs  are  treated  alike. 

If  the  stories  emanating  from  discus- 
sions at  the  White  House  are  correct, 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  freeze  the  Presi- 
dent is  considering.  According  to  re- 
ports, the  President  may  propose  an 
"overall  freeze"  within  which  some 
programs  will  grow  and  others  shrink. 
But  the  President  has  pledged  not  to 
touch  social  security  COLA's;  he  con- 
tinues to  argue  that  his  defense  in- 
cre^es  cannot  be  reduced  at  all;  inter- 
est payments  cannot  be  frozen.  Thus 
the  President's  "freeze  "  isn't  a  case  of 
shared  sacrifice:  there  are  sacred  cows. 
And  as  a  result,  the  cuts  in  <^er  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  drastic.^ 

There  is  bipartisan  support  for  the 
"freeze"  concept  if  the  sadrifice  is 
truly  shared.  But  many  of  us  are  un- 
likely to  vote  for  something  just  be- 
cause it  is  called  a  "freeze".  We  want 
to  know  what's  under  the  label— in- 
creasing defense  programs  and  slash- 
ing agriculture,  veterans,  and  educa- 
tion^ programs  is  not  a  freeze.  If  the 
I»resldent  and  his  staff  don't  know 
that,  they  don't  know  how  serious  the 
proWem  they  face  is— and  that's  bad 
for  all  of  us. 

CONCLUSION 

During  last  year's  budget  debate,  our 
freeze  proposal  was  defeated.  But,  as 
the  budget  process  wore  on,  more  and 
more  Senators  began  to  reconsider  the 
freeze.  By  the  end  of  last  session,  we 
had  enough  support  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  freeze  before  the  debt  limit  is  In- 
creased again. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  showed  that  many  Senators 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  four  of  us  have:  the  deficit  will  not 
go  away  by  itself;  the  deficit  has  seri- 
ous negative  effects  on  our  future;  we 
must  put  our  differences  aside  to 
reduce  it.  This  will  be  neither  painless 
nor  simple.  Only  necessary. 


'—SEN 

ess. 


ATE 


January  3,  1985 


January  3,  1985 
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I  am  confident  that,  this  Congres 
we  will  gain  enough  additional  support 
to  enact  the  freeze,  and  thereby  take 
an  important  first  step  toward  sub- 
stantial long-term  deficit  reduction. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  34.  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examinations  re- 
quired under  chapter  313  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  offend- 
ers with  mental  disease  or  defect  to  be 
conducted  by  psychiatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  a  clinical  nvkrse  specialist;  to 
the  Committee  on  th^  Judiciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  mental  health  portions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code  in  order  to  ensure 
that  whenever  the  issue  of  mental  in- 
competency or  mental  aberration  is 
raised  within  our  Federal  courts,  that 
the  services  of  qualified  psychiatric 
nurse  practitioners  and  psychiatric 
clinical  nurse  specialists  will  be  readily 
available  to  the  court. 

My  proposal  reflects  the  growing 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  mental 
health  within  our  Nation  and  is  highly 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  last  year  as  pro- 
posed by  its  Standing  Committee  on 
Association  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice  in  its  Criminal  Justice  Mental 
Health  Standards. 

In  essence,  our  Nation's  professional 
nurses  are  truly  autonomous  profes- 
sionals and.  In  my  judgment,  the  time 
has  come  to  expressly  recognize  their 
expertise  throughout  the  relevant  as- 
pects of  our  various  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  34 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
4247  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-473.  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  "certified  psy- 
chiatrist" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "clinical  psychologist," 
the  following:  "psychiatric  nurse  practition- 
er, or  clinical  nurse  specialist."'. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ElAGLETON): 

.^^a  35.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Commis- 
slOh  on  More  Effective  Government, 
with  the  declared  objective  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  government  in  the 
United  States^and  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  government  at  all  levels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental 
Affairs. 

COMXISSION  ON  MORE  EmCTIVE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
introducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself 


and  Senator  Eagleton,  legislation  to 
establish  a  Citizen's  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government.  This  leg- 
islation was  first  introduced  by  me  and 
Senator  Eagleton  in  1981  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  legislation  is  modeled 
after  the  review  commission  initiated 
by  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
I»resident  Truman  and  headed  by 
President  Hoover  in  1947-49.  Like  its 
predecessor  body,  this  Commission's 
chief  objective  is  to  develop  recom- 
mendations which  when  put  into 
effect  will  help  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  government. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  the  time  is 
right  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  government 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  purposes  and  major  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
ar)d  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
panted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

!  s.  35 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION  Of  POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  develop  a  blueprint  for  better  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States,  to  set  In  motion 
processes  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  more  effectively  and  responslvely  serve 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  created  and  can 
more  rationally  meet  Its  present  and  future 
challenges,  both  national  and  international, 
and  to  encourage  and  Justify  the  full  resto- 
ration of  public  confidence  In  government  at 
all  levels. 

establishment  or  commission 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  lenown  as 
the  Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"'). 

IMPLEMENTATIOH  OF  FOLICY  BY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  1,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  study  the  management,  oper- 
ation, and  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  relationships  of  such  entitles  to  each 
other,  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  their  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental counterparts,  and  to  the  private 
sector.  Such  study  and  consideration  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  relationships  and  established 
patterns  of  action  meet  or  fall  to  meet  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  and  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  Where 
appropriate  and  necessary,  the  Commis- 
sion's consideration  and  study  shall  include 
the  extent  to  which  the  policies  implement- 
ed by  the  executive  branch  and  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  detract  from  or 
enhance  governmental  management,  oper- 
ation, and  organization. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  its  considerations  and 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 


shall  make  recommendations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  specific  proposals  for  changes 
In  Federal  laws,  regulations  and  administra- 
tive practices,  to  promote  economy,  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  managerial  and  po- 
litical accountability,  and  to  Improve  serv- 
ices and  management  in  the  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  Such  recommendations 
shall  include,  where  appropriate,  recommen- 
dations for  altering  the  present  distribution 
of  functions  and  activities  among  the  Feder- 
al agencies  and  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  consideration  and 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall  avail  Itself  of  relevant  information  and 
data  gathered  by  such  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

organization  of  the  commission 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  a  maximum  of  three  from 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  balance,  per- 
sons who  are  not  Federal  officials. 

(2)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  a  minimum  of 
two  and  a  maximum  of  three  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  t>alance. 
persons  who  are  not  current  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate:  a  minimum  of  two  and  a  max- 
imum of  three  from  the  Senate,  and  the  bal- 
ance, persons  who  are  not  current  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Meml)ers  of  the  Commission  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  have  particular  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  the  major  areas  of  the 
Commission's  consideration  and  study.  Of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  shall  have  had  experience  In  govern- 
ment at  the  State  or  local  level:  of  the  mem- 
bers who  are  not  Federal  officials  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  shall  have  had  governmental  ex- 
perience at  the  local  level:  and  of  the  mem- 
bers who  are  not  Federal  officials  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
one  shall  have  had  governmental  experience 
at  the  State  level.  In  considering  individuals 
for  membership,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  persons  with  a  broad  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  working  of  the  Federal 
system  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  persons  who  are  not  Federal 
officials  under  subsection  (a)(1),  three  shall 
be  from  the  major  political  party  which  is 
not  the  party  of  the  President,  and  at  least 
two  shall  be  persons  not  engaged  in  partisan 
political  activity. 

(2)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  subsection 
(a)(2),  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
which  is  the  majority  party  in  the  House 
and  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
which  is  the  minority  party  in  the  House.  At 
his  discretion,  the  Speaker  may  appoint 
either  a  second  incumbent  Representative 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  House  or  a 
former  Representative  from  that  same 
party.  Of  the  remaining  three  members  ap- 
pointed under  such  subsection,  two  shall  be 
persons  not  engaged  in  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity. Of  these  three  remaining  members 
one  shall  be  from  the  political  party  which 
is  the  minority  party  in  the  House.  In  ap- 
pointing members  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
who  are  from  the  political  party  which  is 


the  minority  party  In  the  House,  the  Speak- 
er shall  obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House. 

(3)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
Senate  under  subsection  (a)(3),  one  shall  be 
from  the  political  party  which  is  the  majori- 
ty party  in  the  Senate  and  one  shall  be  from 
the  political  party  which  is  the  minority 
party  in  the  Senate.  At  his  discretion,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may 
appoint  either  a  second  incumbent  Senator 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  or  a 
former  Senator  from  that  same  party.  Of 
the  remaining  three  members  appointed 
under  such  subsection,  two  shall  be  persons 
not  engaged  in  partisan  political  activity. 
One  of  these  three  remaining  members 
shall  be  from  the  political  party  which  is 
the  minority  party  In  the  Senate. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'"persons  not  engaged  In  partisan  political 
activity"  shall  mean  persons  who  for  at 
least  six  months  prior  to  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  have  not  occu- 
pied or  sought  elected  public  office,  or  have 
not  served  as  an  official  of  a  State  or  nation- 
al political  party. 

(c)  The  President  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  Commission  members  who 
are  not  Federal  officials  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. The  selection  by  the  President 
of  the  Chairman  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  conducted  by  secret  ballot. 
The  Commission  shall  elect  from  among  its 
members  a  Vice  Chairman  from  the  major 
political  party  which  Is  not  the  party  of  the 
Chairman.  "The  Commission  shall  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  its  procedures  and  to 
govern  the  manner  of  its  operations,  its  or- 
ganization, and  its  personnel. 

(d)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  t>e  filled  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  individual  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party  as  his  predecessor. 

(f)  An  Individual  who  is  apE>ointed  to  the 
Commission  in  the  status  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  in  the  status  of  a  person  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
who  thereafter  ceases  to  have  such  status, 
shall  nevertheless  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  (if  he  has  re- 
turned to  private  life  except  for  his  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission)  be  treated  as 
an  individual  appointed  from  private  life  for 
purposes  of  compensation  under  section  5. 

COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Conunis- 
slon  who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who 
are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  on  the  Commission  with- 
out any  compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  in  the  executive  branch.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  private  life 
shall  each  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Conmilssion  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  peformance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  STAFF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the 


compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems 
advisable  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  Its 
duties,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (or  of  any  other 
law)  relating  to  the  number,  classification, 
or  compensation  of  employees.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  procure,  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  law  for 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  select  an  executive  director  for 
the  Conunission  contingent  upon  confirma- 
tion by  the  Commission  members. 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  (or  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cil or  committee  under  section  7)  or  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  by  the  Commission  as 
an  attorney  or  expert  in  any  business  or 
professional  field,  on  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis,  with  or  without  compensation, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  any  Federal  law  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise  Imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  re- 
lation to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
claims,  proceedings,  or  matters  Involving 
the  United  States.  Service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  (or  of  such  an  advisory 
council  or  committee),  or  as  an  employee  of 
the  Commission,  shall  not  be  considered 
service  in  an  appointive  or  elective  position 
in  the  Government  for  purposes  of  section 
8344  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  com- 
parable provisions  of  Federal  law. 

ADVISORY  COimCILS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  establish 
(without  regard  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Conunittee  Act)  such  advisory  councils  and 
advisory  committees  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  specialized  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  this  Act.  Members  of  such 
advisory  councils  and  committees,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  (unless 
otherwise  eligible  for  travel  and  subsistence 
ex|}enses  under  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code),  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  in  the 
Government  serving  without  pay. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Conunission  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
have  such  printing  and  binding  done,  enter 
into  such  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
(with  or  without  consideration  or  bond,  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  5)),  make  such  expenditures, 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  or  before 
such  member.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
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Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Commission  established  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act;  and  each  such  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  unless  the 
head  of  such  aigency  determines  that 
urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not  permit 
the  agency  to  make  such  facilities,  services 
or  personnel  available  to  the  Commission 
and  so  notifies  the  Chairman  in  writing. 

<d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
President. 

MEETIKCS.  PUBLIC  INVOLVTMENT,  REPORTS, 
EXPIRATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  first  con- 
vene no  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  its  members 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  structure  its 
operations  and  activities  to  assure  the  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful  involvement  of 
the  public  in  its  deliberations.  In  doing  so. 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  desirabil- 
ity of  holding  public  hearings,  particularly 
in  locations  outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  of  establishing  toll-free  tele- 
phone lines  or  other  mechanisms  whereby 
members  of  the  public  can  readily  contrib- 
ute suggestions  for  Commission  consider- 
ation. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent such  reports  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  its  activities  under  this 
Act.  One  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  its 
agenda  and  its  progress.  Twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  its  final  report 
with  respect  to  such  activities,  including  all 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  its  final 
report  under  subsection  (c).  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist,  except  as  provided 
under  section  11(b). 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
SA^ice,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 


Budget  Office,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  shall  begin  to  prepare 
briefing  papers  for  the  Commission.  Such 
briefing  papers  shall  catalog  and  synthesize 
any  recent  reports,  analyses,  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  respective  organizations,  and 
shall  contain  such  other  information 
deemed  by  the  head  of  each  such  organiza- 
tion to  be  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  briefing  papers  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MONITORING  AND  FOU.OWUP  ON  COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  U.  (a)  For  a  period  of  four  years 
after  the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  the  actions  being 
taken  to  implement  such  recommendations. 

(b)  For  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after 
the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  a  portion  of 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  continue 
to  seek  the  consideration  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. During  such  period,  such  staff  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  and  shall  report 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(c)  Upon  submission  of  the  Commission's 
final  report  to  the  President  under  section 
9(c),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  coordination  with  the 
executive  agencies,  shall  take  action  to  (1) 
formulate  the  views  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission: (2)  to  the  extent  practicable  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  resources, 
carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  which  they  concur:  and  (3)  propose 
legislation  needed  to  carry  out  or  to  provide 
authority  to  carry  out  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  in  which  they 
concur.  At  least  once  every  six  months,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  status  of  action  taken  or  to 
be  taken  as  provided  herein.  A  final  report 
on  the  final  disposition  of  the  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  submitted  within  four  years 
after  the  submission  of  the  Commission's 
final  report  under  section  9(c). 

expenses  or  the  commission 
Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Summary— S.  35 

On  January  S.  1981.  Senators  Roth  and 
Eagleton  introduced  S.  10,  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government.  The 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  on  July  9th  of 
that  year  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 7th.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  as  S.  35 
and  again  passed  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  is  modeled  after  the  review 
commission  initiated  by  the  Congress  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Truman  and 
headed  by  former  President  Hoover  in  1947- 
49.  Like  its  predecessor  body,  the  chief  ob- 
jective of  the  Commission  authorized  by  S. 
35  is  to  develop  recommendations  which  can 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  government 
and  eliminate  many  of  the  structural  prob- 
lems which  prevent  agencies  from  managing 
programs  efficiently.  When  put  into  effect, 
effective  reforms  based  on  such  recommen- 
dations will  help  reverse  the  dismaying  de- 


cline in  public  trust  in  governmental  Institu- 
tions. 

Federal  expenditures  and  activities  have 
expanded  enormously  over  the  past  two  and 
a  half  decades,  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  this  na- 
tion's citizens,  its  private  sector  and  its 
other  levels  of  government  have  grown  in- 
creasingly tangled  and  complex.  This  legis- 
lation proposes  that  the  Commission  look  in 
depth  at  the  structure  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Branch  and  at  how  these 
factors,  together  with  the  relationships 
which  have  developed  among  units  of  that 
branch  with  each  other,  with  other  levels  of 
government  and  with  our  private  institu- 
tions, affect  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  de- 
livery of  governmental  services. 

Based  on  this  review,  the  Commission  is  to 
report  within  twenty-four  months  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  its  final  recom- 
mendations for  improving  governmental  ef- 
fectiveness, accountability  and  economy  in 
meeting  its  responsibilities  now  and  In  the 
future.  To  avoid  unnecessary  duplication, 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  review  the 
large  body  of  relevant  information  on  Im- 
proving the  structure  and  operation  of  gov- 
ernment already  gathered  by  various  public 
and  private  institutions  and  individuals. 

Commission  membership  will  Include 
eighteen  persons  with  records  of  accom- 
plishment in  government  or  private  life  or 
both.  The  group  wiU  be  a  bipartisan  one  ap- 
pointed Jointly  by  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress.  The  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  will 
each  appoint  six  Commissioners. 

tl  has  been  thirty  years  since  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Branches  have  collegially 
sponsored  an  effort  to  bring  this  country's 
l)est  leadership  talent  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources to  bear  on  problems  of  government. 
Doing  so  again  is  the  primary  objective  of  S. 
35. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  36.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
exemption  for  agricultural  vehicles 
from  the  requirements  of  section  28F 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitation  on 
certain  property  used  for  personal 
purposes);  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  FOR  FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate needless  bureaucratic  paperwork 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  required  by 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Congress  has 
sought  ways  to  plug  tax  loopholes  and 
to  increase  tax  compliance.  No  one  can 
argue  against  such  laudable  objectives 
and  honorable  intentions.  However, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  reason 
is  exceeded.  My  legislation  would  pre- 
vent that  from  occurring. 

Among  many  other  provisions,  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  attempts  to 
clamp  down  on  tax  avoidance  which  is 
based  upon  the  deduction  of  vehicle 
expenses  when  such  expenses  are  not 
truly  related  to  business  usage.  But 
the  tentative  Internal  Revenue  Service 
rule     to     accomplish     that     purpose 


simply  is  not  woriiable  for  the  farm 
sector.  The  measure  I  am  introducing 
would  exempt  farmers  and  ranchers 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
outlined  in  the  IRS  regulations  print- 
ed in  the  October  24,  1984,  Federal 
Register,  beginning  on  page  42701, 

My  motivation  is  not  to  extend  spe- 
cial treatment  to  a  select  group  of  tax- 
payers. Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  pro- 
tect a  "loophole"  from  being  closed,  or 
to  promote  tax  evasion.  My  reasoning 
is  straightforward:  Time-consuming 
logging  of  mileages,  times,  dates,  pur- 
poses of  travel  is  not  reasonable  for 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Farming  is  a  very  specialized,  highly 
seasonal  occupation,  demanding  com- 
plete and  undivided  attention  during 
many  crucial  periods  in  the  food  pro- 
duction process.  Planting  and  harvest- 
ing are  two  obvious  times  when  farm- 
ing operations  require  absolute  con- 
centration, and  where  this  recordkeep- 
ing would  interfere  with  work. 

Burdening  farmers  with  paperwork 
iS'  inefficient  and,  for  that  matter, 
would  Jeopardize  the  ability  of  farm 
fdtoilies  to  do  their  job  if  arbitrary  ac- 
counting procedures  are  forced  upon 
ttiem  and  disrupt  farm  management 
decisions  at  crucial  times.  I,  for  one, 
think  it  is  inadvisable  and  inappropri- 
ate to  try  to  make  farmers  into  file 
clerks  for  the  IRS.  It's  unfair,  unnec- 
essary, and  it  won't  work. 

The  farm  sector — our  most  impor- 
tant and  vital  industry— has  endured  4 
long  years  of  recession.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  heap  insult  upon  injury  by 
forcing  yet  another  regulatory  re- 
quirement upon  beleaguered  farmers 
and  ranchers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  modifying  and  correcting 
this  unfair  and  bureaucratic  rule. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  37.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  rights  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  two  Congresses,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  adequate  civil 
rights  for  our  public  school  students. 
Each  Congress,  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bradford  Reynolds  has  described 
well  the  principle  that  drives  this  leg- 
islation. 

•  •  •  there  is  no  more  important  struggle 
than  •  •  •  ensuring  for  the  next  generation 
of  students,  and  generations  to  come,  an  en- 
hanced educational  environment  in  our 
public  schools  that  provides  to  all  those  of 
school-age  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend 
trie  school  of  their  choice,  free  from  racial 
discrimination. 

I  enthusiastically  echo  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds' statement.  The  civil  rights  of  our 
public  school  students  is  of  such  vital 
importance  and  the  inequities  inher- 
ent in  mandatory  busing  as  a  so-called 
remedy  for  racial  discrimination  is  of 


such  repungance  that  this  bill  is 
among  the  most  significant  steps  Con- 
gress might  take  to  restore  the  full 
civil  rights  of  our  students.  Education- 
al excellence,  not  busing  to  achieve 
some  notion  of  racial  balance,  is  what 
our  public  schools  need.  In  fact, 
busing— a  form  of  governmental  dis- 
crimination based  on  race— interferes 
often  with  excellence  in  education. 

This  situation  is  accurately  reflected 
by  Mr.  David  Armor,  who  commented 
before  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
in  May  of  1981: 

I  think  we  have  to  get  rid  of  remedies  that 
In  fact  are  not  remedies  at  all  and  that 
simply  make  the  problem  worse. 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  us  to 
end  this  form  of  discrimination  that 
masquerades  as  a  remedy  and  instead 
devote  our  energies  to  enhanced  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Accordingly,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  enforce 
constitutional  guarantees  that  individ- 
ual rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Many  Senators  may  express  feelings 
of  regret  that  we  must  again  reconsid- 
er this  topic.  I  can  understand  and  em- 
pathize with  those  feelings.  After  all, 
this  problem,  assigning  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  was 
supposed  to  be  solved  in  1954  by  the 
momentous  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483.  Again  the  Senate  thought  it  had 
prohibited  the  consideration  of  race 
when  assigning  students  to  public 
schools  in  1964  when  it  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Therefore,  when  we 
are  still  striving  to  convince  judicial 
policymakers  decades  later  that  stu- 
dents should  be  allowed  to  attend 
schools  without  regard  for  race  or 
color,  I  can  understand  why  the  task 
would  become  frustrating.  Nonetheless 
the  basic  constitutional  principle  that 
race  should  not  determine  what 
schools  our  students  may  attend  must 
not  be  abridged. 

This  principle  was  clearly  enunicat- 
ed  by  the  venerable  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  the 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  case.  Plessy 
upheld  a  Louisiana  statute  requiring 
"equal  but  separate  accommodations 
for  the  white  and  colored  races"  in 
passenger  trains,  163  U.S.  540,  551 
(1896).  Justice  Harlan  dissented  with 
the  thought  that  "our  Constitution  is 
color-blind."  (Id.  at  559).  These  few 
words  captured  the  essence  of  our 
14th  amendment  prohibition  against 
deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  against 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  laws. 

Harlan's  dissent  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Court's  ruling  in  the  Brown 
case  58  years  later.  In  Brown  the 
Court  found  that— 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civil  and 
political  rights  are  concerned,  discrimina- 
tion by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
States  against  any  citizen  because  of  his 
race,  347  U.S.  at  499. 


In  other  words,  race  and  color  were 
not  to  play  any  role  whatsoever  in  de- 
cisions relative  to  school  district 
boundaries  and  school  attendance. 
Race  was  not  to  be  used  in  assessing 
the  rights  of  "any  citizen";  certainly 
racial  assessments  were  not  to  benefit 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Brown  Court 
mentioned  one  of  the  same  phenome- 
nons  that  social  scientists  are  today 
citing  in  their  condemnation  of  busing: 
the  stigma  of  inferiority  associated 
with  the  victims  of  racial  separation. 
The  Brown  Court  explained  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  stigma  when  it  said: 
■  To  separate  students  from  others  of  simi- 
lar age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of 
their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority 
as  to  their  status  in  the  community  that 
may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 

I  bring  up  this  language  because 
Congress  is  trying  to  do  today  the 
same  thing  that  Brown  tried  to  do  in 
1954;  Congress  is  trying  to  end  racial 
discrimination  and  make  our  educa- 
tional legislation  sound.  Unfortunate- 
ly, our  current  busing  policy  is  actual- 
ly nurturing  racial  discrimination  and 
its  stigma  of  inferiority.  This  was 
made  clear  to  me  by  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee's  hearings  on  school 
busing. 

Brown  was  not  the  only  case  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  Statesi  from 
taking  cognizance  of  race.  The  Loving 
case,  388  U.S.  1  (1967).  for  instance, 
struck  down  a  Virginia  statute  prohib- 
iting interracial  marriage.  The  Court 
clearly  stated  that  classifying  mar- 
riage rights  on  the  basis  of  race  was 
"unsupportable."  The  Anderson  case, 
375  U.S.  399  (1964),  declared  unconsti- 
tutional any  racial  designation  of  can- 
didates on  an  election  ballot.  In  Evans, 
396  U.S.  435  (1970),  the  Court  clarified 
that  provisions  in  a  will  leaving  prop- 
erty to  a  city  for  a  public  park  which 
the  will  expressly  stipulated  could 
never  be  used  by  blacks  could  not  be 
honored.  Each  of  these  cases  under- 
stood and  carried  out  the  intent  of  the 
case  that  the  14th  amendment  forbid 
consideration  of  racial  classifications 
of  any  kind  In  administering  societal 
programs. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  statutori- 
ly Implement  the  Brown  decision.  The 
most  notable  attempt  was,  of  course, 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  IV 
of  the  act  contains  several  provisions 
designated  to  make  national  education 
policy  colorblind.  Section  401(b)  de- 
fined "desegregation"  as: 

The  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  school  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  balance. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  was 
authored  by  Congressman  CJramer  of 
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Florida.  He  explained  clearly  that  the 
provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  de 
facto  segregation,  or  chance  segrega- 
tion caused  by  housing  patterns  and 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  from  becoming  the  object  of 
congressionally  approved  desegrega- 
tion schemes.  Cramer,  and  the  88th 
Congress,  equated  the  terms  de  facto 
segregation  and  racial  imbalance  (110 
Congressional  Record  1508). 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  added  two  more  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  congressional 
policy  would  not  be  misconstrued  to 
countenance  any  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
(section  407  of  the  act).  The  section 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  school  desegregation  suits,  states 
that— 

nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance. 42  U.S.C.  2000c-6(a). 

Moreover  section  410  clarified  that— 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  classifica- 
tion and  assignment  for  reasons  other  than 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  42 
U.S.C.  20OOC-9. 

Both  Senate  amendments  were 
drafted  and  approved  to  prevent  de- 
facto  segregation,  as  opposed  to  de 
jure  or  legally  enforced  segregation, 
from  becoming  a  justification  for  the 
extreme  remedy  of  busing,  or  assign- 
ing students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota, floor  manager  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  explained  that  these 
amendments  were  intended  to  make 
doubly  clear  that  title  IV  did  not  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance  and  in  general— 
to  soothe  fears  that  title  IV  might  be  read 
to  empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
order  tht  busing  of  children  around  a  city  in 
order  to  achieve  a  certain  racial  balance  or 
mix  in  schools.  110  Cong.  Rec.  12714. 

Senator  Humphrey  stated  that  he 
was  relying  on  the  recent  decision  in 
Bell  v.  School  of  Gary,  324  F.  2nd.  209 
(1963).  in  stating  that  Federal  officials 
were  not  required  to  correct  segrega- 
tion unless  it  had  been  enforced  by 
past  laws. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  expressly  note  that 
racial  discrimination  was  not  to  be 
identified  soley  through  use  of  numer- 
ical or  statistical  evidence  rather  than 
through  some  demonstration  of 
wrongful  intent  by  some  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  Unfortunately, 
the  courts  have  disregarded  this  ex- 
press language  and  instead  relied  upon 
evidence  of  racial  imbalances  within 
schools  as  proof  of  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. Rather  than  placing  the 
burden  upon  those  alleging  discrimina- 
tion to  demonstrate  some  indentifiable 
act  of  discrimination,  the  courts  have 


instead  allowed  discrimination  to  be 
adduced  by  evidence  that  some  ideal 
racial  proportion  has  not  been 
achieved. 

Harmful  intent  to  discriminate  was 
replaced  with  statistics  that  showed, 
for  whatever  reason,  that  more  of  one 
race  than  another  were  in  a  particular 
school  or  classroom.  The  defendant, 
therefore,  not  only  had  to  demon- 
strate an  absence  of  a  corrupt  state  of 
mind,  but  had  to  show  an  affirmative 
commitment  to  a  racially  balanced  in- 
stitution. Treating  individuals  without 
regard  to  race  was  no  longer  enough, 
the  defendant  had  to  consider  race  at 
least  to  the  degree  that  the  court 
found  proper.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  that  no  defendant  could  be  sure  in 
advance  of  adjudication  if  his  notion 
of  racial  balance  would  be  the  same  as 
the  court's.  Meantime,  students  had  to 
be  classed  again  according  to  race. 

This  in  not  the  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  Congress.  Instead  of  consid- 
ering each  child  in  a  school  district 
only  as  a  student.  Federal  courts  clas- 
sify students  according  to  race.  When 
the  numerical  ratio  between  the  class- 
es is  unsatisfactory  according  to  some 
subjective  notion  of  racial  balance, 
some  black  students  or  some  white 
students  are  legally  required  to  be 
hauled  to  a  distant  school  simply  be- 
cause they  are  black  or  white.  This  is 
precisely  the  injustice  that  Brown  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  intended  to  termi- 
nate. Prior  to  Brown,  some  students 
were  legally  required  to  be  hauled  to  a 
distant  school  simply  because  of  their 
race.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  are  still 
fighting  to  secure  civil  rights  for  our 
public  school  students. 

Some  commentators  on  this  problem 
will  undoubtedly  note  that  the  situa- 
tion today  is  different  than  it  was 
before  Brown,  that  assigning  students 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  neces- 
sary to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  past 
legal  segregation.  To  that  my  response 
is  clear;  we  are  not  going  to  put  an  end 
to  racial  discrimination  by  perpet- 
uating distinctions  based  on  race. 
School  busing  is  nothing  more  than 
assigning  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  never  end  discrimination  by 
discriminating. 

The  hearings  in  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  have  substantiated  the 
ill  effects  of  a  discriminatory  school- 
busing  policy.  The  subcommittees 
hearings  have  demonstrated  that  past 
unconstitutional  segregation— racial 
segregation  enforced  by  law— is  not  a 
significant  cause  of  existing  racial  im- 
balances in  public  schools. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  racial  imbal- 
ances in  public  school,  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race— busing— results  only  in 
more  segregation  by  inducing  large 
numbers  of  families  to  migrate  from 
the  school  systems  being  subjected  to 
busing  mandates  or  to  seek  alterna- 


tives to  public  school  education.  For 
example,  according  to  Constitution 
Subcommittee  witness  David  Armor, 
between  1976  and  1980  Los  Angeles 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  its  students 
through  a  combination  of  demograph- 
ic decline  and  racial  "flight"  from  Fed- 
eral "desegregation"  decrees.  Busing 
not  only  is  not  the  solution,  it  actually 
aggravates  the  problem. 

Since  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  undoing  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  school  authorities,  such  assign- 
ment is  itself  an  unjustifiable  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that 
there  is  a  very  apparent  remedy  for 
the  kind  of  unconstitutional  segrega- 
tion prohibited  by  Brown.  If  a  school 
authority  has  legally  enforced  a  policy 
of  racial  segregation  through  school 
district  reorganization,  school  closings, 
or  other  acts  of  State  government,  a 
court  could  always  issue  an  injunction 
suspending  all  implementation  of  the 
segregative  law  or  policy.  Where  such 
injunctions  are  not  scrupulously 
obeyed,  a  court  could  institute  con- 
tempt of  court  proceedings  to  secure 
compliance  with  its  order. 

My  proposed  bill  will  enforce  consti- 
tutional guarantees  that  individual 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
The  first  three  sections  of  the  bill  de- 
clare that  forced  busing  has  caused  a 
greater  separation  of  the  races,  in- 
stead of  improving  relations  between 
the  races. 

Busing  has  caused  more  friction, 
caused  more  disruption  in  education, 
and  caused  more  chaos  in  community 
relations  than  existed  before  it  was  in- 
stituted. In  addition,  these  sections 
state  the  Constitution  Subcommittee's 
findings  that  busing  violates  constitu- 
tional guarantees  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  operative  provision  of  my  bill 
would  utilize  Congress  authority 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  article 
III,  section  1,  to  withdraw  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lower  Federal  courts  to  issue 
any  order  requiring  the  assignment  of 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  which  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
any  student  from  any  public  school  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  vests 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
in  'one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  to  establish. "  An  un- 
interrupted chain  of  Supreme  Court 
holdings  have  explained  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress "plenary  control  over  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts."  Bro.  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Toledo,  P&W 
RR.  Co.  321  U.S.  50.  63  (1944).  Just  a 
few  examples  of  Supreme  Court  expla- 


nation of  this  article  will  suffice  to  es- 
tablish the  soundness  of  this  bill's 
action;  j_ 

For,  the  Power  which  Congress  possess  to 
create  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  neces- 
sarily implied  the  power  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  those  courts.  U.S.  v.  Hudson,  7 
Cranch  32.  33  (1812). 

In  the  doctrine  so  often  ruled  in  this 
court,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  its  origin  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  (except  in  enumerated  instances 
and  applicable  exclusively  to  this  court)  de- 
pendent for  its  distribution  and  organiza- 
tion, upon  the  action  of  Congress,  who  pos- 
sess the  sole  power  of  creating  tribunals  (in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court)  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  power,  and  of  investing 
them  with  jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
current, or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Ju- 
risdiction from  them  in  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Congress  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good.  Cary  v.  Curtis,  3 
Howard  236(1845). 

The  subordinate  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  can  exercise  only  such  juris- 
diction, civil  and  criminal,  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  acts  of  Congress.  Kentucky  v. 
Powen.  201  U.S.  1.  24  (1905). 

The  decision  with  respect  to  inferior  fed- 
eral court,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defining 
their  Jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Congress.  That  body  was  not  constitu- 
tionally required  to  create  inferior  Art.  Ill 
Courts  to  hear  and  decide  cases  within  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing those  criminal  cases  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Nor.  if  inferior 
coi^rts  were  created,  was  it  required  to 
invest  them  with  all  the  Jurisdiction  it  was 
authorized  to  bestow  under  Article  III  .  .  . 
Congress  plainly  understood  this,  for  until 
1875.  Congress  refrained  from  providing  the 
lower  federal  courts  with  general  federal 
question  Jurisdiction.  Until  that  time  the 
State  courts  provided  the  only  forum  for 
vindicating  many  important  federal  claims. 
Palmare  v.  U.S.  411  U.S.  389  (1973). 

This  summary  of  the  article  III 
powers  of  Congress  could  be  expanded 
to  include  statements  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  or 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  the 
message  would  always  be  the  same. 
Regardless  of  whether  constitutional 
issues  or  property  issues  or  Federal 
question  issues  are  at  stake,  there  is  no 
constitutional  right  to  have  a  claim  ad- 
judicated in  Federal  courts.  See  Allen 
v.  McCurry,  101  S.  Crt..  411  (1981).  In- 
stead Congress  may  decide  to  grant 
State  courts,  bound  as  they  are  by  the 
supremacy  clause  and  subject  to  Su- 
preme Court  review,  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  certain 
kinds  of  cases.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely 
the  intent  of  the  "may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish"  language  of 
the  Constitution.  To  give  greater  in- 
sight into  this  power  of  Congress,  I 
will  include  at  the  clcise  of  this  state- 
ment the  testimony  given  by  Harvard 
Law  Professor  Paul  Bator  at  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  hearings. 

My  legislation  is  also  based  on  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment.  That 
section  specifically  grants  Congress 
the  power  "to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of"  the 
amendment.  By  specific  language,  this 


constitutional  provision  grants  Con- 
gress authority  to  legislate  remedies 
for  violations  of  equal  protection. 

The  section  does,  however,  place 
Congress  in  a  leading  role  in  the  selec- 
tion of  remedies  for  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine that  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is 
not  an  appropriate  or  effective  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  segregation.  The 
manner  in  which  Congress  would 
choose  under  this  bill  to  limit  this 
counterproductive  remedy,  if  indeed 
this  could  be  called  a  remedy  at  all,  is 
to  withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  of  lower 
Federal  courts  to  issue  orders  that 
would  assign  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

This  biD  implements  Congress  arti- 
cle III  authority  to  withdraw  the  juris- 
diction of  lower  Federal  courts  to 
order  busing.  Those  courts  may  still 
entertain  lawsuits  alleging  racial  dis- 
crimination and  may  use  any  remedy, 
including  those  mentioned  in  section  3 
of  the  bill,  but  they  may  not  employ 
busing.  This  bill  does  not,  however, 
limit  or  affect  In  the  slightest  the 
power  of  the  State  courts  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  appeal  to  use  what- 
ever remedies  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate. This  provision  should  irisure 
that  the  policy  enunciated  by  Brown 
and  Incorporated  into  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  implemented  in  Federal  courts, 
this  is.  race  is  not  to  be  a  factor  in 
school  assignments. 

In  some  instances,  the  Supreme 
Court  already  has  found  egregious 
constitutional  violations  and  imposed 
as  "a  last  resort"  an  order  assigning 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race.  See  Swann  v.  Charlotte,  402  U.S. 
1  (1971).  The  bill  does  not  automati- 
cally vacate  existing  busing  orders.  In- 
stead, it  authorizes  school  board  au- 
thorities or  other  individuals  subject 
to  such  orders  to  reopen  these  cases 
and  subject  them  to  a  new  standard.  If 
the  court  cannot  make  five  conclusive 
findings  based  on  clear  and  convincing 
evidence,  that  party  will  be  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  order.  The  five  findings 
will  require  the  court  to  reconsider  its 
former  rulings  In  light  of  the  policies 
of  this  bill  as  expressed  by  the  find- 
ings sections. 

Unless  the  court  can  make  the  find- 
ings under  the  difficult  evidentiary 
burden  of  "clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence," the  order  will  be  vacated.  The 
four  findings  are:  first,  the  act  which 
caused  the  order  to  be  Instituted  in- 
tentionally caused,  and  in  the  absence 
of  continuance  of  the  order,  will  con- 
tinue Intentionally  to  cause,  students 
to  be  excluded  from  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race;  In  making  this  find- 
ing the  court  must  look  for  evidence  of 
wrongful  Intent,  not  merely  a  showing 
that  some  amorphous  notion  of  racial 
balance  was  not  achieved;  second,  the 
totality    of    circumstances    have    not 


changed;  in  making  this  finding  the 
court  should  determine  whether  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  effect  of  this 
act  have  provided  relief  from  inten- 
tional segregation;  third,  no  other 
remedy,  including  those  in  this  bill, 
would  halt  the  intentional  segregation 
and  make  busing  unnecessary:  fourth, 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
benefits  of  the  order  have  clearly  out- 
weighed the  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational costs  of  the  order;  and  fifth, 
the  busing  required  by  the  order  does 
not  consume  more  than  30  minutes  to 
travel  time  dally  or  10  miles  of  travel 
distance  daily.  The  fifth  finding  re- 
quired by  the  court  to  leave  busing  in 
force  is  similar  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Johnston  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress. While  It  is  indeed  patterned 
after  the  Johnston  amendment's  at- 
tempt to  impose  reasonable  limits  on 
busing,  this  is  more  modest  in  several 
significant  respects:  First,  this  bill 
does  not  purport  to  abridge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  limits  of  this 
legislation  when  considering  whatever, 
remedies  for  discrimination  it  deems 
proper.  Second,  while  the  Johnston 
amendment  would  have  immediately 
outlawed  any  busing  order  not  within 
the  time  and  distance  limits,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  a  court,  in 
the  event  that  an  existing  busing 
order  has  been  challenged  in  court,  to 
find  that  the  time  and  distance  limits 
are  in  effect  before  permitting  the 
busing  to  continue.  Third,  these  time 
and  distance  limits  are  part  of  a  larger 
bill  that  recommends  alternative  rem- 
edies to  busing  and  focuses  the  court 
on  other  findings  in  addition  to  these 
reasonable  time  and  distance  limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  this  new  standard  for  reopening 
cases  which  have  imposed  busing 
would  not  amount  to  a  balancing  of 
constitutional  rights.  Constitutional 
rights,  of  course,  must  not  be  made 
subject  to  a  balancing  test.  We  are  not, 
however,  discussing  constitutional  vio- 
lations, but  the  appropriate  remedy 
for  an  established  violation.  Once  a 
violation  is  found.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide standards  to  help  the  courts  find 
the  best  remedy.  Those  standards  may 
include  weighing  the  costs  of  the 
remedy  against  its  benefits.  A  remedy 
which  is  no  remedy  at  all  but  an  egre- 
gious violation  in  its  own  right  should 
not  be  tol^ated.  Assigning  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  just 
that — more  of  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion than  a  constitutional  remedy. 

Section  —  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion details  this  bill's  answer  to  a  point 
raised  by  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  Professor  Laurens  Walker: 

Under  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  1441,  defendants  in  State  court  ac- 
tions would  have  the  opportunity  to  remove 
school  desegregation  cases  from  the  State 
courts  to  the  Federal  courts.  Hence  it  might 
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be  argued  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  this 
f    legislation  were  enacted  the  combination  of 

this  general  removal  stature  and  the  pro- 
*'     posed  legislation  would  eliminate  the  busing 

remedy  throughout  our  court  system. 

It  is  not  this  bill's  intent  to  eliminate 
State  courts'  authority  in  school 
busing  cases,  and  section  6  of  this  bill 
prevents  their  circumvention. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  explain  this  pro- 
«  posed  legislation  by  succinctly  stating 
what  this  bill  does  not  do:  This  bill 
does  not  forbid  discrimination  suits  in 
Federal  courts,  but  does  circumscribe  a 
single  remedy:  this  bill  does  not  forbid 
State  courts  from  ordering  busing  if 
they  deem  that  an  appropriate 
remedy:  this  bill  does  not  permit  liti- 
gants to  avoid  State-ordered  busing 
remedies  by  nyving  their  case  to  infe- 
rior Federal  courts  where  such  reme- 
dies would  be  forbidden.  Thus,  pursu- 
ant to  principles  of  federalism. 
States— through  their  court  systems- 
would  retain  discretion  to  remedy  dis- 
crimination as  they  see  fit.  They 
would  retain  discretion  even  to  order 
busing,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be 
a  mistake.  Nonetheless,  the  State 
courts  are  a  more  proper  forum  for 
busing  debates  and  mandates  than  are 
the  Federal  courts.  If  any  court  is 
going  to  use  this  extreme  remedy,  it 
ought  to  be  a  court  which  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  community  to  be 
affected,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
even  State  courts  are  ultimately  ac- 
countable to  the  Constitution  and  the 
review  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  should  pro- 
vide the  lasting  solution  necessary  to 
deliver  public  schools  from  the  tor- 
ments of  racial  discrimination.  As  long 
as  we  attempt  to  frustrate  the  clear 
policy  of  Brown  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  by  treating  individuals  under  the 
Constitution  with  anything  other  than 
a  colorblind  standard,  we  will  continue 
to  experience  upheavals  such  as  have 
rocked  many  of  our  cities  and  States 
over  the  past  few  years.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  like  to  include  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Reynolds  on  the  subject  of  schoolbus- 
ing  and  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I       Record,  as  follows: 
V  S.  37 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Public  School  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  by  inferior 
Federal  courts- 

(A)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individuals  shall  not  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law: 

(B)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individual  rights  shall  not  be 


abridged  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin: 

(C)  has  failed  to  demonstrate  educational 
benefits  conunensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment: 

(D)  has  failed  to  demonstrate  social  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment; 

(E)  has  contributed  to  a  significant  dete- 
rioration of  public  schools  in  the  districts 
subject  to  such  orders  regarding  assignment 
by  inducing  large  numl>ers  of  families  to  mi- 
grate away  from  such  districts: 

(F)  has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of 
public  education  by  removing  the  neighl)or- 
hood  school  as  the  focus  of  such  education: 

(G)  has  disrupted  the  education  of  count- 
less schoolchildren  who  must  endure 
lengthy  transportation  to  and  from  school 
each  day.  and.  as  a  result,  must  often  forego 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  oc- 
curring after  school: 

(H)  has  eroded  community  commitment  to 
public  schools  and  public  education: 

(1)  interferes  with  the  right  of  parents  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  education  of 
their  children: 

(J)  disrupts  racial  harmony  by  character- 
izing and  classifying  students  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color  and  assigning  them  to  schools 
on  such  basis; 

(K)  diverts  significant  amounts  of  finan- 
cial resources  away  from  direct  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education: 

(L)  usurps  the  responsibilities  and  tradi- 
tional functions  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  an  educational  system  meet- 
ing the  distinct  needs  of  the  community: 
and 

(M)  undermines  public  respect  for  the 
Government  and  its  system  of  administering 
law  and  justice: 

(2)  past  unconstitutional  segregation,  such 
as  racial  segregation  enforced  by  law.  Is  not 
a  significant  cause  of  existing  racial  Imbal- 
ances In  public  schools, 

(3)  since  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  t>asis  of  or  with  regard  to 
race  cannot  t>e  justified  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  undoing  racial  discrimination  by 
school  authorities,  such  assignment  is  itself 
an  unjustifiable  practice  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  the  Government  in  violation  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment:  and 

(4)  Whatever  the  basic  cause  of  racial  Im- 
balance in  the  public  schools,  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
results  in  more  segregation  of  the  races  by 
inducing  large  numbers  of  families  to  mi- 
grate away  from  school  systems  subject  to 
such  assignment  or  by  inducing  large  num- 
bers of  families  to  seek  alternatives  to 
public  school  education. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  the  reme- 
dies listed  in  subsection  (b>  are  available  for 
unconstitutional  segregation  exclusive  of 
court  orders  which  assign  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  finding  that 
such  orders  themselves  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  students  from  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  The  remedies  which  the  Congress 
finds  are  available  are— 

( 1 )  legal  injunctions  suspending  all  imple- 
mentation of  a  segregative  law  or  other  ra- 
cially discriminatory  Government  action: 

(2)  contempt  of  court  proceedings  where 
such  injunctions  are  not  scrupulously 
obeyed: 

(3)  programs  without  coercion  or  numeri- 
cal quotas  or  specific  goals  based  on  racial 


balance  that  permit  students  to  voluntarily 
transfer  to  other  schools  within  the  school 
district  where  they  reside:  and 

(4)  other  local  initiatives  and  plans  to  im- 
prove education  for  all  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress,  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority and  powers  granted  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  and  under  section  5  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, enacts  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  protect  public  school  students 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Sec.  5.  Section  1343  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
current  language  as  section  (a)  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  inferior  court  established  by 
Congress  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any 
order  requiring  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
tation of  any  student  to  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  to 
Issue  any  order  which  excludes  any  student 
from  any  public  school  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  court  orders  entered 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act  that  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  or  which  excludes  any 
student  from  any  school  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
any  individual  or  school  board  or  other 
school  authority  subject  to  such  an  order 
shall  be  entitled  to  seek  relief  from  such 
order  in  any  court  and  unless  that  court  can 
make  conclusive  findings  based  on  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that— 

•■(  1 )  the  acts  that  gave  rise  to  the  existing 
court  order  intentionally  and  specifically 
caused,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  order 
would  continue  intentionally  and  specifical- 
ly to  cause,  students  to  l>e  assigned  to  or  ex- 
cluded from  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin: 
for  purposes  of  this  finding,  these  'acts  that 
gave  rise  to  the  existing  court  order  and  in- 
tentionally and  specifically  caused  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  order  would  continue  in- 
tentionally and  specifically  to  cause,  stu- 
dents to  be  assigned  to  or  excluded  from 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin'  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
school  district  reorganization,  school  bound- 
ary line  changes,  school  construction,  and 
school  closings)  shall  not  include  legitimate 
efforts  to  employ  public  education  resources 
to  meet  public  education  needs  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

"(2)  the  totality  of  circumstances  have  not 
changed  since  issuance  of  the  order  to  war- 
raait  reconsideration  of  the  order, 

•'<3)  no  other  remedy.  Including  those 
mentioned  herein,  would  preclude  the  Inten- 
tional and  specific  segregation, 

"(4)  the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
benefits  of  the  order  have  clearly  out- 
weighed the  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional costs  of  the  order,  and 

"(5)  either— 

"(a)  the  total  actual  daily  time  consumed 
in  travel  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  does 
not  exceed  thirty  minutes  unless  such  trans- 
portation is  to  and  from  a  pulic  school  clos- 
est to  the  student's  residence  with  a  grade 
level  identical  to  that  of  the  student:  or 

"(b)  the  total  actual  round  trip  distance 
traveled  by  school  bus  for  any  student  does 
not  exceed  10  miles  unless  the  actual  round 
trip  distance  traveled  by  schoolbus  is  to  and 


from  the  public  school  closest  to  the  stu- 
dent's residence  with  a  grade  level  identical 
to  that  of  the  student,  then  such  plaintiffs 
shall  be  entitled  to  relief  which  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  sul»section  and 
the  Public  School  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1981 
from  such  order.". 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  89  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  district  courts'  re- 
moval of  cases  from  State  courts)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  145S(c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  civil  action  in  any  State  court  seek- 
ing a  judgment  for  any  relief  described  in 
this  Act  may  not  be  removed  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States. ". 
Statement  of  William  Bradford  Reynolds 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  share  this  evening  with  you. 
The  National  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Schools  has  long  been  an  organization  that 
holds  the  abiding  respect  of  many  of  us  for 
the  courageous  and  principled  position  it 
has  staked  out  and  defended  in  the  area  of 
school  desegregation.  I  and  a  majority  of 
Americans— black  and  white,  brown  and  red, 
old  and  young— applaud  you  for  daring  to 
place  our  children's  education  needs  ahesul 
of  our  courts'  transportation  preferences. 
Largely  through  your  untiring  efforts, 
neighborhood  public  schools  are  today  be- 
ginning to  experience  a  welcome  revivaJ.  All 
I  can  say  is:  don't  let  up  now  that  we  are 
seeing  some  progress:  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant struggle  than  the  one  you  are  fight- 
ing to  ensure  for  the  next  generation  of  stu- 
dents, and  generations  to  come,  an  en- 
chanced  educational  environment  in  our 
public  schools  that  provides  to  all  those  of 
school-age  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend 
the  school  of  their  choice,  free  from  racial 
discrimination. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  review  the  desegregation  efforts 
of  this  Administration,  focusing  briefly  on 
the  initiatives  we  have  taken,  and  why;  the 
progess  that  has  been  made:  and  what,  as  I 
see  it,  the  future  holds. 

We  can  all  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  I 
think,  that  the  experiment  with  forced 
busing  as  the  principal— indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  sole— remedial  tool  to  desegre- 
gate a  public  school  district  is  largely  over.  I 
am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  court-or- 
dered transportation  of  young  students  to 
distant  schools  far  removed  from  home,  par- 
ents, and  neighborhood  has  ended  entirely, 
but  I  can  state  with  full  conviction  that 
often  times  tragic  consequences  of  this  tool 
of  social  engineering  have  been  exposed, 
and,  the  ranks  of  Its  proponents  are  woeful- 
ly depleted  and  In  disarray. 

I  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time  explain- 
ing to  this  group  why  a  broad  national  con- 
sensus has  gathered  in  opposition  to  forced 
busing.  In  many  respects,  forced  busing  was 
the  prescription  for  its  own  destruction.  It 
rested,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  most  pre- 
carious foundation— that  Is,  the  misguided 
notion  that  the  desegregation  command  In 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  required  a 
perfect  racial  balance  in  all  classrooms 
throughout  the  offending  school  district. 
Brown,  of  course,  contained  no  such  re- 
quirement. Indeed,  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Brown  II  explicitly  underscored  that  "maxi- 
mum integration"  of  schoolrooms  is  not  the 
principal  concern  of  the  law:  rather,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated,  "tat)  stake  fwas]  the 
personal  interest  of  the  plaintiffs  In  admis- 
sion to  public  schools  ...  on  a  [racially] 
nondiscriminatory  basis. "  349  U.S.  at  300. 

As  we  all  know  In  the  early  1970's  the  civil 
rights  issue  of  racial  neutrality  in  student 
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assignments  was  consumed  by  the  social 
issue  of  racial  proportionality  in  the  class- 
room. Blame  cannot  properly  be  laid  entire- 
ly at  the  doorstep  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To 
be  sure,  it  ruled  in  1971,  in  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenberg  Board  of  Education,  that 
race-conscious  pupil  assignments  and  man- 
datory student  transportation  are  available 
remedial  tools  of  school  desegration.  But  no- 
where has  the  Court  said— in  Swann  or  else- 
where—that forced  busing  is  constitutional- 
ly required.  Rather,  as  made  clear  in 
Swann,  it  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  remedi- 
al devices,  to  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  when 
"practicable,"  "reasonable,"  "feasible," 
"workable, "  and  "realistic. "  402  U.S.  at  16. 
And.  even  at  that,  the  Swann  majority  cau- 
tioned against  reading  ..ito  Its  acceptance  of 
busing  as  an  available  desegration  remedy 
any  "substantive  right  [to  a]  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance."  Id  at  24. 

Nonetheless.  lower  federal  courts 
throughout  the  1970's  largely  ignored  the 
SiDann  admonition.  Modest  use  of  a  trans- 
portation remedy  where  "practicable"  to 
assist  the  desegration  effort  was,  regretta- 
bly, misread  as  a  judicial  license  to  bus  large 
nimibers  of  children  long  distances  to 
remote  sch(X)ls  to  achieve  racial  proportion- 
ality In  all  the  classrooms. 

Rather  than  achieving  racial  balance, 
however,  this  preoccupation  with  mandato- 
ry busing  has  generally  produced  racial  iso- 
lation on  a  broader  scale.  In  case  after  case, 
economically  able  parents  have  refused  to 
permit  their  children  to  travel  unnecessary 
distances  to  attend  public  schools,  choosing 
instead  to  enroll  them  in  private  schools  or 
to  move  beyond  the  reach  of  the  desegrega- 
tion decree.  Justice  Powell  has  commented 
on  this  phenomenon  In  the  following  terms: 

"This  pursuit  of  racial  balance  at  any  cost 
...  is  without  constitutional  or  social  justi- 
fication. Out  of  zeal  to  remedy  one  evil, 
courts  may  encourage  or  set  the  stage  for 
other  evils.  By  acting  against  one-race 
schools,  courts  may  produce  one-race  school 
systems."  ' 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  court-ordered 
busing,  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
the  effort  to  desegregate  through  wholesale 
reliance  on  race-conscious  student  assign- 
ment plans  has  failed.  The  damage  to  public 
education  wrought  by  mandatory  busing  Is 
evident  in  city  after  city:  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Wilmington,  Memphis,  Etenver,  and 
Los  Angeles  are  but  a  few  of  the  larger  and 
thus  more  celebrated  examples.  Nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why.  The  flight  from 
urban  public  schools  contributes  to  the  ero- 
sion of  the  municipal  tax  base  which  In  turn 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  growing  Inability 
of  many  school  systems  to  provide  a  quality 
public  education  to  their  students— whether 
black  or  white.  Similarly,  the  loss  of  paren- 
tal support  and  Involvement— which  often 
comes  with  the  abandonment  of  a  neighbor- 
hood school  policy— has  robbed  many  public 
school  systems  of  a  critical  component  of 
successful  educational  programs. 

Tragically,  those  who  suffer  the  most  are 
the  very  ones  that  the  proponents  of  man- 
datory busing  intended  to  be  the  greatest 
beneficiaries— that  is,  the  blacks  and  other 
minorities  left  within  the  inner  city  public 
school  systems.  It  is  they  who,  from  most 
accounts,  have  little  to  show  educationally 
as  a  result  of  the  past  decade  of  court-im- 


'  Eitei  V.  Metropolitan  Branches  of  the  Dalloi 
N.A.A.C.P..  444  U.S.  437.  450  (1980)  (Powell.  Jr.. 
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posed  student  assignment  plans.  Although 
findings  are  not  absolutely  conclusive  in 
this  regard,  a  major  study  released  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  in  May  of 
this  year  strongly  indicates  that  racial-bal- 
ance desegregation  remedies  have  been  inef- 
fective in  providing  a  better  education  for 
minority  students.  As  David  J.  Armor,  a 
noted  desegregation  expert,  states  in  the 
report: 

"The  very  best  studies  available  demon- 
strate no  significant  and  consistent  effects 
of  desegregation  on  Black  achievement. 
There  is  virtually  no  effect  whatsoever  for 
math  achievement,  and  for  reading  achieve- 
ment the  very  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
only  a  handful  of  grade  levels  from  the  19 
best  available  studies  show  substantial  posi- 
tive effects,  while  the  large  majority  of 
grade  levels  show  small  and  Inconsistent  ef- 
fects that  average  out  to  about  0." 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  Administra- 
tion committed  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  dif- 
ferent remedial  approach  to  achieve  the  de- 
segregation ideal  announced  in  Brown— one 
premised  on  consensus,  not  conflict.  Our 
focus  turned  away  from  forced  transporta- 
tion and  concentrated  Instead  on  desegre- 
gating dual  school  systems  through  an  em- 
phasis on  voluntary  student  transfer  tech- 
niques and  expanded  educational  opportuni- 
ties designed  to  attract  students  to  the 
public  schcxjl,  not  drive  them  away.  Our  re- 
medial program  has  as  its  centerpiece  spe- 
cial magnet  schools  and  other  curriculimi 
enhancement  programs  that  provide  educa- 
tional incentives  to  all  children  in  the 
system.  And,  as  the  Constitution  demands, 
the  choice  of  schools  is  left  to  each  stu- 
dent—with a  full  range  of  transfer  options— 
not  to  some  preconceived  assignment  plan 
superimposed  on  the  public  school  system 
by  well-intentioned  judges  who  misijerceive 
racial  percentages  and  classroom  propor- 
tionality as  a  measurement  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a  bit  too  early  to  declare  the  magnet 
program  a  complete  desegregation  success. 
There  are.  however,  a  number  of  encourag- 
ing indicators  and  very  few  discouraging 
ones.  The  Justice  Department  has  utilized 
its  new  remedial  approach — one  could  call  it: 
"desegregation  through  retnvigorated  edu- 
cation"—in  a  variety  of  situations:  from  a 
large  metropolitan  area  like  Chicago  to  a 
small  rural  school  district  like  Port  Arthur. 
Texas.  One  of  the  best  (or  at  least  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive)  magnet  programs 
was  put  In  place  late  last  year  In  Bakers- 
field,  California.  As  expected,  we  are  finding 
that  magnet  schools  60  Indeed  attract  stu- 
dents, and— when  strategically  placed  and 
carefully  designed— can  provide  the  needed 
Incentive  for  white  and  black  pupils  to 
attend  the  same  schools  by  choice,  not  by 
coercion. 

In  fact,  a  recent  Department  of  Education 
survey  of  some  45  magnet  programs  In  15 
school  districts  provided  encouraging  confir- 
mation that  "urban  school  districts  can  de- 
segregate quite  comprehensively  by  relying 
heavily  on  magnets.  ..."  As  that  report  ob- 
serves: 

"Citizens  have  been  subjected  to  thirty 
years  of  political  rhetoric  about  "forced 
busing,"  destruction  of  "the  neighborhood 
school,"  and  coercive  intrusion  into  local 
control  over  education.  As  the  imperative  to 
desegregate  takes  hold  in  a  commimity, 
therefore,  residents  brace  for  the  worst  to 
happen.  The  rhetoric  leads  voters  toward 
the  equivalent  of  a  manmade  disaster. 
Against  the  backdrop  of  this  vision,  magnets 
appear  to  be  urgently  desirable.  A  magnet 
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can  be  designed  to  be  receptive,  hospitable, 
safe,  educative,  and  desegregatively  lawful." 

We  certainly  are  finding  that  to  be  the 
case.  And.  if  one  needs  further  evidence  of 
the  viability  of  this  alternative  remedial  ap- 
proach, consider  this  my  friends:  even  the 
NAACP  has  just  recently,  in  the  Cincinnati 
school  desegregation  case,  embraced  the 
magnet  school  concept  as  an  acceptable  de- 
segregation option. 

In  short,  the  Federal  courts  are.  with  in- 
creasing regularity,  turning  to  the  magnet 
alternative  (in  lieu  of  forced  busing)  to  de- 
segregate dual  school  systems;  the  most  avid 
proponents  of  mandatory  student  assign- 
ments are  beginning  to  rely  on  voluntary 
transfer  measures  that  utilize  educational 
enhancements  as  the  principal  incentive 
factor:  and  t>oth  Houses  of  Congress  have 
voiced  a  strong  preference  for  accomplish- 
ing the  desegregation  objective  through 
means  other  than  forced  busing.  Against 
this  backdrop,  it  Is  just  a  matter  of  time— 
and  not  much  time,  at  that— l)efore  commu- 
nities will  be  permitted  to  return  the  neigh- 
twrhood  public  schools  to  their  neighbor- 
hoods, with  sufficient  flexibility  in  attend- 
ance requirements  to  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren in  the  system,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  national  origin,  will  be  accorded  the 
full  range  of  educational  opportunities  in  a 
desegrated  school  environment. 

That  is  essentially  the  status,  as  I  see  it.  of 
the  busing  question  today.  Before  closing, 
let  me  quickly  allude  to  what  the  future 
holds.  One  of  the  important  issues  currently 
being  litigated  in  cases  around  the  country 
conceriis  the  scope  of  relief  that  can  be 
awarded  in  a  desegregation  suit.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken  on  several  occa- 
sions on  the  limits  of  judicial  authority  in 
fashioning  relief  in  a  school,  case.^  General- 
ly speaking,  an  intradistrict  violation— that 
is.  a  violation  limited  in  extent  to  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  district— requires  in- 
tradistrict relief.  In  a  recent  case,  however, 
that  is  currently  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  petition  for  certiorari.  Leggett  v. 
Liddell.  Nos.  83-1386.  83-1721  and  83-1838. 
the  district  court  and  the  Eighth  Circuit 
court  of  Appeals,  held  the  State  responsible 
for  all  transfer  costs  resulting  from  students 
electing  to  commute  daily  from  any  of  23 
suburban  school  districts  into  the  city,  and 
rice  versa— i.e..  interdistrict  transfers— not- 
withstanding that  the  State  was  found  re- 
sponsible for  an  intradistrict  violation  only. 
The  Supreme  Court's  response  bears  watch- 
ing. The  Justice  Department  is  arguing  in 
Liddell  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
adhere  to  its  earlier  pronouncements  in  the 
school  desegregation  areas  and  hold  that 
the  Federal  courts  lack  the  remedial  power 
to  order  such  a  result. 

One  last  issue  deserves  special  mention. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  features  of 
school  desegregation  decrees  is  that  they 
never  seem  to  come  to  and  end.  For  reasons 
that  have  never  been  altogether  clear,  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  reluctance  among 
district  court  judges  who  have  fashioned 
relief  in  a  school  case  to  acknowledge  many 
years- in  some  cases  decades— later  that  the 
terms  of  the  decree  have  long  since  been 
satisfied  and  that  it  is  time  to  return  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  schools  to  the 
elected  officials  who  sit  on  the  school  board. 
As  you  know,  the  term  of  art  that  is  used  to 
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signify  the  point  at  which  the  segregated,  or 
dual,  system  has  t)een  dismantled  is  "unltar- 
iness"— the  segregated  (or  dual)  school  dis- 
trict has  become  desegregated  (or  unitary) 
in  accordance  with  the  court-ordered  plan. 

I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
and  will  repeat  here,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  the  1980s  in  the  field  of 
school  desegregation  is.  in  my  opinion, 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a 
school  district  under  court  order  is  entitled 
to  a  judicial  declaration  of  unitariness, 
thereby  releasing  it  from  the  court's  juris- 
diction. That  issue  is  squarely  l>efore  the 
district  court  in  Colorado,  where  the  Denver 
school  board  in  the  much-celebrated  Keyes 
desegregation  litigation  is  asking  the  court, 
some  eight  years  after  implementation  of 
the  court-ordered  plan,  for  a  declaration  of 
unitariness. 

We  have  Joined  in  the  Denver  school 
board's  request,  urging  the  court  to  measure 
unitariness.  not  in  terms  of  rigid  racial  per- 
centages or  the  degree  of  racial  balance 
throughout  the  school  system,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  school  board's  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  comply,  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, with  the  desegregation  requirements 
imposed  by  the  decree.  If.  the  school  offi- 
cials have  fully  and  faithfully  complied  with 
the  terms  of  a  comprehensive  desegregation 
plan,  we  argue  that  a  declaration  of  unitari- 
ness should  follow— even  if  some  schools  In 
the  system  due  to  factors  such  as  demo- 
graphic shifts,  beyond  the  school  board's 
control,  may  never  have  attained  (or,  even  if 
attained,  not  continued  to  maintain)  the 
precise  racial  percentages  for  student  enroll- 
ment contemplated  in  the  court-ordered 
plan. 

It  is  hightime  that  our  Federal  courts  re- 
leased their  hold  on  school  districts  that 
have  been  in  compliance  for  some  time  with 
comprehensive  desegregation  decrees.  Our 
public  schools  far  better  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  youth  if  run  by  those 
who  are  answerable  to  the  electorate  for  the 
decisions  made  than  if  left  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Judiciary  beyond  the  time  nec- 
essary to  cure  fully  the  constitutional  viola- 
tion. There  is.  I  sense,  a  growing  unease 
among  educators  that,  in  the  name  of  deseg- 
regation, we  have  in  many  instances  surren- 
dered to  the  courts  the  day-to-day  responsi- 
bility of  operating  our  public  schools— all 
too  often  with  disappointing  results.  I  there- 
fore anticipate  that  the  unitariness  issue 
will  begin  to  be  joined  with  greater  Intensity 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  have.  I  am  sure,  gone  on  too  long.  Let  me 
conclude  by  returning  to  my  opening  re- 
marks. School  desegregation  is  as  critical  an 
issue  on  the  civil  rights  agenda  as  any  we 
face  today.  Discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  whether  It  (x;curs  In  the  admissions 
office,  the  schoolyard,  or  the  classroom  Is 
Intolerable  and  must  be  eradicated  in  its  en- 
tirety wherever  it  occurs.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  desegregation  effort  affects  In  a 
most  crucial  way  the  lives,  aspirations  and 
opportunities  of  our  children.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  claim  a  racial-balance  vic- 
tory If  In  the  process  we  have  effectively  de- 
stroyed—or even  seriously  hindered- the 
educational  potential  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  public  school  students.  Regrettably' 
the  preoccupation  with  forced  busing  has 
left  just  such  a  legacy  in  too  many  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Now,  through  your  efforts  and  those  of 
many  others,  the  country  appears  to  have 
altered  its  course,  and  returned  to  the  Ideals 

reflected  in  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Edxication. 


where  equal  education,  not  transportation, 
is  the  predominant  theme,  and  where  the 
purpose  Is  to  afford  all  public  school  stu- 
dents, without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
ethnic  origin,  an  enhanced  educational  ex- 
perience in  a  desegregated  school  environ- 
ment free  from  unlawful  discrimination. 
Your  organization  has  l>een  instrumental  in 
helping  to  reshape  public  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies along  these  lines,  and  I  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  share  this  time  with  you. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   38.  A  bill   to  make  scholarships 
available  to  provide  psychologists  for 
Indians:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

INDIAN  PSYCHOt-OGY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  enacted  into  public  law  last 
year,  which  would  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  those  American  Indians  who 
wish  to  become  psychologists. 

This  provision  is  almost  technical  in 
nature  and  would  ensure  that,  in  the 
redrafting  of  the  Indian  Health  and 
Eklucation  Codes,  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  which  was  expressed  during 
the  98th  Congress  is,  in  fact,  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \ 

s.  38  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  au 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  Jm 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ura- 
section  (a)  of  section  3380  of  the  ^^^Ifc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2M>f))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "psychologists,"  after 
"pharmacists.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  39.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  Associate  Director  for  Special  Popu- 
lations in  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  in 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ESTABLISH  A  NEW  POSITION  POR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  order  to  formally  estab- 
lish a  position  of  Associate  Director 
for  Special  Populations  in  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism and  in  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse. 

During  our  deliberations  on  the  1980 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act  (Public 
Law  96-398).  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  established  a  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Minority  Con- 
cerns within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Haalth.  This  year,  the  Senate 
Approprimions  Committee  directed 
this  individual  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive report  for  us  highlighting  her 
accomplishments  to  date  and  to  pro- 


vide us  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  future  action. 

At  the  time  that  we  enacted  this  par- 
ticular provision,  we  also  gave  serious 
consideration  to  establishing  similar 
positions  within  the  other  two  insti- 
tutes of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration 
[ADAMHA].  In  fact,  such  legislation 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  for  both  insti- 
tutes on  May  7.  1979.  Unfortunately, 
my  proposals  for  those  institutes  did 
not  become  public  law:  however.  I  feel 
the  time  has  now  come  to  once  again 
renew  our  efforts  in  this  area.  Without 
question,  members  of  our  Nation's  mi- 
norities have  truly  unique  and  press- 
ing concerns  in  both  the  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  areas  which 
must  be  affirmatively  addressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  39 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  502  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Director  shall  designate  an  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations, 
shall- 

""(A)  develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment,  research,  and  administrative 
policies  and  programs  to  assure  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  women  and  mi- 
norities for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  related 
problems: 

"(B)  support  programs  and  projects  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  services  to  women  and 
minorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  related 
problems,  including  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  projects: 

■(C)  develop  a  plan  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation of  women  and  minorities  in  serv- 
ice delivery  and  manpower  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  and  related  problems: 

'"(D)  support  programs  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied social  and  l)ehavioral  research  on  the 
problems  of  women  and  minorities  relating 
to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse: 

"(E)  study  the  effects  of  discrimination  by 
institutions  against  alcoholics  or  alcohol 
abusers: 

"(F)  develop  systems  to  assist  women  and 
minority  Individuals  who  are  alcoholics  or 
alcohol  abusers  in  adapting  to.  and  coping 
with,  the  effects  of  discrimination: 

"■(6)  support  and  develop  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  institutional  discrimination 
against  alcoholics  and  alcohol  abusers:  and 

"(H)  provide  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
concerns  of  women  and  minorities  in  train- 
ing programs,  service  delivery  programs, 
and  research  activities  of  the  Institute." 

(b)  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Director  shall  designate  an  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations. 


"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations, 
shall- 

""(A)  develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment,  research,  and  administrative 
policies  and  programs  to  assure  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  women  and  mi- 
norities for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
drug  abuse  and  related  problems; 

"•(B)  support  programs  and  projects  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  services  to  women  and 
minorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  related  problems,  includ- 
ing demonstration  programs  and  projects; 

""(C)  develop  a  plan  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation of  women  and  minorities  in  serv- 
ice delivery  and  manpower  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
related  problems; 

""(D)  support  programs  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied social  and  behavioral  research  on  the 
problems  of  women  and  minorities  relating 
to  drug  abuse: 

""(E)  study  the  effects  of  discrimination  by 
Institutions  against  drug  abusers: 

""(F)  develop  systems  to  assist  women  and 
minority  individuals  who  are  drug  abusers 
in  adapting  to.  and  coping  with,  the  effects 
of  discrimination; 

"(G)  support  and  develop  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  institutional  discrimination 
against  drug  abusers;  and 

"(H)  provide  increased  emphasis  on  the 
concerns  of  women  and  minorities  in  train- 
ing programs,  service  delivery  programs, 
and  research  activities  of  the  Institute.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1, 
1985,  whichever  is  later. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,    and    Mr.    DeCon- 
ciNi): 
S.  40.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures 
for  calling  Federal  constitutional  con- 
ventions under  article  V  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  CALLING  CONSTITDTIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  of  1985  is  identical 
to  S.  119  approved  unanimously  by  the 
full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  98th  Congress.  It  would  es- 
tablish clear  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  applications  for  a  consti- 
tutional amending  convention  under 
article  V  of  the  Constitution.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Senate  Report  98-594  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  provisions  of  this  proposal. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  41.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  be  appointed 
in  the  regular  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

REGARDING  THE  CHIEP  OP  ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
sun  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  that  the  individual 
who  is  selected  as  Chief  of  the  Army 


Nurse  Corps  shall,  by  statute,  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  regular  grade  of  briga- 
dier general. 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  statutory 
modification  would  provide  this  impor- 
tant corps  with  the  type  of  congres- 
sional recognition  which  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  41 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3069(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  officer  ap- 
pointed as  the  Chief  holds  a  lower  regular 
grade,  such  officer  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
regular  grade  of  brigadier  general.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  42.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
use  of  barter  in  managing  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  stocks  of  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

BARTER  PROMOTION  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  NICKT.es.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Symms. 
the  Barter  Promotion  Act  of  1985. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  aid  the 
sagging  farm  economy  and  bolster  na- 
tional security.  It  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  barter  by  simplifying  existing 
legislative  and  regulatory  barriers. 

BartA  is  possible  under  present  leg- 
islative authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
President  Reagan  pursued  a  very  suc- 
cessful transaction  in  1981  with  Jamai- 
ca to  obtain  400,000  tons  of  bauxite  for 
9,143  metric  tons  of  milk  products. 
Some  private  companies  are  presently 
involved  in  international  barter.  An  in- 
formal intergovernmental  task  force 
meets  regularly  to  discuss  potential 
barter  opportiuiities  and  internal  me- 
chanics of  barter  transactions.  All  in 
all.  however,  very  little  activity  in 
barter  is  evident  and  yet  I  believe 
barter  can  and  should  be  an  effective 
additional  tool  in  our  agriculture  and 
foreign  policy. 

A  modem  barter  program  was  suc- 
cessfully conducted  from  1950  to  1969 
when  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  [CCC] 
worth  nearly  $1.7  billion,  were  ex- 
changed for  strategic  materials.  The 
program  stagnated  when  CCC  invento- 
ries were  depleted  and  national  de- 
fense stockpile  needs  were  revamped. 

The  CCC  continues  to  struggle  with 
the  problems  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
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ucts.  CCC  presently  owns  359  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  a  vitally  needed  food 
in  the  drought  stricken  countries  of 
Africa.  The  Payment-in-Kind  [PIK] 
Program  took  20  million  acres  out  of 
production,  yet  supplies  of  surplus 
commodities  remain  high.  Grain  sur- 
pluses brought  about  by  record  pro- 
duction continue  to  darken  prospects 
of  a  stronger  market.  As  of  December 
1.  1984.  the  dairy  surplus  owned  by 
CCC  consisted  of  296  million  pounds 
of  butter.  798  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  1.2  billion  pounds  of  dry 
milk.  The  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram for  1984  totaled  $1.5  billion. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  nega- 
tive approach  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  farm  problems.  We  have  the 
best  farmers  in  the  world.  There  are 
starving  people  all  over  the  world.  Yet, 
we  tell  the  farmers  not  to  grow  crops; 
we  purchase  the  surplus  conunodities 
for  which  we  then  pay  storage  costs; 
imd  then  we  appropriate  nonexistent 
funds  to  send  food  to  the  hungry 
people  in  this  world. 

We  should  be  using  barter  as  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  help  our  farm- 
ers live  up  to  their  potential  as  well  as 
to  provide  food  to  the  hungry  aind  to 
obtain  needed  strategic  materials  for 
our  national  security. 

This  legislation  would  facilitate  the 
use  of  barter  by  coordinating  the 
interagency  transactions  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  It 
would  encourage  the  utilization  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  make  the  necessary 
trading  arrangements  and  allow  multi- 
lateral barter  while  protecting  agricul- 
tural prices  and  cash  sales:  both  of 
which  were  proven  successful  practices 
in  the  1960's.  The  bill  also  requires  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  activities  of  the  task  force; 
in  particular,  the  actions  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  barter  of  domestic  conmiod- 
ities  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
needed  by  the  United  States.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  involved  Federal 
agencies  would  be  enhanced  by 
changes  in  the  interagency  accounting 
methods.  It  would  remove  the  provi- 
sion that  the  CCC  must  be  reimbursed 
for  the  Government-owned  commod- 
ities involved  in  a  barter.  Barter  is 
presently  the  only  program  requiring 
this  reimburseipent. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  de- 
rived from  the  lessons  of  the  history 
of  modem  barter  practices,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  by  my  good 
friend.  John  Tower.  I  am  pleased  to 
sponsor  the  Barter  Promotion  Act  of 
1985  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  time  for  a  comprehensive  study 
and  subsequent  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  promote  barter  as  an 
additional  and  effective  method  of  for- 
eign agricultural  trade. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 


Thurmond,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  43.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
item  of  any  general  or  special  appro- 
priation bill  and  any  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution making  supplemental,  deficien- 
cy, or  continuing  appropriations  that 
is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  in  the  same  form  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  a  separate  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion for  presentation  to  the  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

SEPARATE  ENROLLMENT  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  grant  line-item  veto  authority  on 
appropriation  bills  to  the  President. 

My  legislation,  with  the  original  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Evans  and 
Biden  will  provide  the  President  with 
a  critically  needed  tool  in  the  Execu- 
tive workshop  that  will  be  required  to 
aid  in  conquering  the  problems  posed 
by  the  federally  crested  enormous 
debt. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  crafted,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  authority  to  veto 
separate,  or  individual  portions  of  any 
appropriations  bill.  This  legislation 
contains  a  sunset  clause  mandating 
the  expiration  of  this  new  authority  in 
2  years  unless  it  is  specifically  renewed 
by  the  Congress.  Thus,  what  we  pro- 
pose is  no  more  than  a  2-year  test  pro- 
gram of  a  budgetary  mechanism  that 
has  been  successfully  used  by  the 
Chief  Executives  of  43  States  in  our 
Union. 

If  the  President  decides  to  exercise 
the  authority  granted  to  him  under 
this  proposal  and  veto  a  section  of  an 
appropriation  bill.  Congress  still  main- 
tains the  right  to  review  his  action 
and.  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses,  reject  his  veto. 

The  concept  that  we  envision  does 
not  grant  any  significant  new  author- 
ity to  administrative  officers  of  the 
Congress.  Under  my  proposals,  the 
Gephardt  rule,  the  enrolling  clerks  of 
the  appropriate  House  are  to  enroll 
the  separate  sections  and  paragraphs 
of  an  appropriation  bill  as  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  and  transmit 
these  newly  enrolled  bills  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  or  veto.  These 
clerks,  however,  are  bound  by  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  have  no  au- 
thority to  change  in  any  way  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses. 

It  is  Congress  which  will  continue  to 
control  the  content  of  the  legislation 
that  is  transmitted  to  the  President;  it 
is  Congress  which  will  continue  to  be 
the  sole  determinant  of  the  form  in 
which  the  legislation  is  passed:  and  it 
is  the  Congress  that  will  continue  to 
retain  its  constitutional  right  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto  if  it  so  desires. 

As  it  is  with  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  pass,  there  remain  unan- 
swereo  questions  about  the  impact  and 
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effect  of  line  item  veto  authority  being 
exercised  by  the  President.  However,  if 
we  are  to  adopt  a  position  that  says 
that  all  questions  about  all  effects  of 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  must  be 
known  and  quantified  prior  to  passage, 
then  we  should  adjourn  today  because 
clearly,  such  a  standard  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet. 

My  proposal  offers  a  very  real  op- 
portunity to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  restrain  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's deficit.  Adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, along  with  other,  much  needed 
fiscal  and  monetary  reforms,  will 
create  the  type  of  economic  environ- 
ment that  will  stimulate  growth, 
saving  and  investment  and  which  will 
eliminate  the  rationale  that  is  being 
bandied  about  as  proof  of  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  it  is  not  our  intent  to  raise 
taxes  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
show  through  the  adoption  of  such 
mechanisms  as  the  line  item  veto  that 
we  are  not  afraid  of  new  ideas  and 
that  we  recognize  that  yesterday's  so- 
lutions will  not  help  solve  today's 
problems. 

Along  with  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  to  legislatively  grant 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President.  I 
am  also  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  granting  the  same 
authority.  I  introduce  the  latter  piece 
of  legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
11,  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  those 
who  believe  such  a  course  of  siction 
should  be  examined.  I  believe,  howev- 
er, that  the  Senate  can  best  serve  the 
American  people  by  swiftly  consider- 
ing and  adopting  the  administrative 
changes  that  have  been  recommended 
by  me  and  my  colleagues. 

Such  an  approach  will  provide  this 
essential  authority  to  the  President  on 
an  ejkpedited  basis  and  will  be  a  con- 
crete demonstration  of  the  Senate's 
intent  to  take  the  tough  steps  that  will 
be  necessary  to  put  our  economic 
house  in  order. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  East.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Denton,  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  44.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Southeast  Inter- 
state   Low-Level    Radioactive    Waste 
Management   Compact;   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONSENT  TO  THE  SODTHEAST 
INTERSTATE  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  COMPACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Hollings. 
Helms.  East.  Hawkins.  Denton,  and 
Trible.  I  am  today  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  give  congressional  consent  to 
the  Southeast  Interstate  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  Com- 
pact.   Although    some    progress    was 


made  in  the  98th  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  consideration  of  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  compact  legislation,  none 
of  the  original  compacts  submitted  to 
Congress  have  yet  received  Congres- 
sional approval,  largely  for  reasons 
that  I  will  describe  later.  As  its  title 
suggests,  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
compact  is  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  in  the  southeastern 
region  of  the  country.  The  member 
States  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

The  compacting  process,  in  which 
almost  all  States  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  several  years,  was  essen- 
tially initiated  by  passage  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980.  Signed  into  law  3  days  before 
Christmas  of  1980.  F»ublic  Law  96-573 
established  the  policy  that  each  State 
is  responsible  for  disposal  of  the  low- 
level  radioactive  commercial  waste 
generated  within  its  borders  and  that 
such  waste  can  be  most  safely  and  effi- 
ciently managed  on  a  regional  basis.  It 
also  authorized  States  to  enter  into 
interstate  compacts  to  establish  and 
operate  regional  disposal  facilities  for 
such  low-level  waste.  States  of  course 
did  not  need  such  prior  authorization 
to  enter  into  an  interstate  compact. 
Express  authorization  is  not  unusual, 
however,  in  instances  where  Congress 
wishes  to  encourage  States  to  enter 
into  compacts  in  a  specific  area  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  1980  Policy  Act  required  subse- 
quent approval  of  the  compacts  by 
Congress,  a  step  which  would  have 
been  required  in  any  event  by  article  I. 
section  10.  clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  "(n)o  State 
shall,  without  consent  of  Congress 
•  •  •  enter  into  any  Agreement  or 
Compact  with  any  other  State  *  *  '." 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision 
of  the  act  was  the  authority  given  to 
congressionally  approved  compacts  to 
exclude  waste  generated  outside  that 
compact  region  after  January  1,  1986. 

Passage  of  the  1980  Policy  Act  was  a 
major  step  toward  addressing  a  prob- 
lem which  had  previously  received  far 
less  attention  than  the  issues  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  disposal  and  inter- 
im storage  of  commercial  spent  fuel. 
This  lack  of  interest  could  largely  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  commercial  sites  open  and  pro- 
viding adequate  storage  space.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  there  was  little  in- 
centive for  other  States  to  consider 
opening  additional  sites,  an  action 
that  would  likely  embroil  them  in  the 
troublesome  issues  involved  in  siting, 
licensing,  constructing  and  operating 
new  sites. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  State  hosting  one  of  the  ex- 
isting low-level  waste  disposal  sites, 
this  situation  was  clearly  an  unaccept- 
able   one.    It    placed    three    States- 


South  Carolina,  Washington,  and 
Nevada— in  the  position  of  shouldering 
the  entire  responsibility  for  disposing 
of  waste  generated  in  all  50  States. 
The  fundamental  unfairness  and  inef- 
ficiency of  this  system  was  clearly 
brought  into  light  in  the  summer  of 
1979  when  the  Governors  of  Nevada 
and  Washington  temporarily  closed 
those  sites,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  announced  that  the  amount 
of  waste  accepted  at  the  Barnwell,  SC, 
site  would  be  significantly  reduced  in 
the  future.  By  these  actions.  South 
Carolina,  Washington,  and  Nevada 
sent  a  clear  warning  signal  to  other 
States  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  action  needed  to  l)e  taken.  An  im- 
mediate crisis  was  averted,  however, 
when  the  Washington  and  Nevada 
sites  were  reopened  in  late  1979. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  I  of- 
fered, and  the  Senate  adopted,  an 
amendment  regarding  low-level  waste 
disposal  to  S.  2189.  the  high-level 
waste  disposal  bill  which  reached  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  summer  of  1980. 
My  amendment,  a  precursor  to  the 
Low-Level  Policy  Act.  authorized  and 
encouraged  States  to  enter  into  inter- 
state compacts  for  the  disposal  of  low- 
level  waste  on  a  regional  basis.  It  also 
gave  compacts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  that  provision  the  authority  to  ex- 
clude waste  generated  outside  the 
compact  area  as  of  the  date  of  con- 
gressional approval.  Several  House 
Members,  including  Congressman  Der- 
rick of  South  Carolina,  pursued  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  House  and  se- 
cured its  inclusion  in  the  House  nucle- 
ar waste  bill.  In  December  1980,  when 
the  House  and  Senate  were  unable  to 
agree  on  portions  of  the  bills  dealing 
with  high-level  waste  disposal,  the 
low-level  waste  disposal  provisions 
were  split  out  of  the  larger  bills  and 
enacted  into  law. 

Most  of  the  States  responded 
promptly  to  passage  of  the  Low-Level 
Policy  Act,  although  none  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  open  new  low-level  waste 
disposal  sites.  They  have  organized 
themselves  into  six  regional  groups: 
the  northeast,  southeast,  midwest, 
central,  northwest,  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain regions.  Several  States  have  so  far 
decided  not  to  join  a  regional  compact 
but  have  instead  chosen  to  pursue  the 
course  of  establishing  their  own  low- 
level  disposal  site.  Compacts  have  been 
negotiated  in  each  of  the  six  regions, 
and  most  have  been  introduced  in  or 
ratified  by  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures. Four  of  the  compacts  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  98th  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval, although  Congress  has  not  as- 
sented to  any  of  them. 

In  the  Senate  these  bills  were  (and, 
as  reintroduced,  will  be)  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Conunittee  which,  pur- 
suant to  the  Senate  rules,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  compacts  general- 
ly. On  the  House  side,  the  counterpart 
consent  legislation  is  within  the  juris- 


diction of  the  Eiiergy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
four  hearings  on  these  compacts.  As 
chairman,  I  placed  the  compacts  on 
the  committee  agenda  for  action  last 
summer.  However,  strong  opposition 
expressed  by  several  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  threat  of  an  extended  fili- 
buster on  the  compacts  prevented  the 
committee  from  reporting  consent  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  98th  Congress,  ef- 
forts were  made  to  resolve  contentious 
issues  which  have  thus  far  prevented 
congressional  consent  to  these  several 
regional  compacts.  Foremost  among 
the  issues  in  dispute  has  been  the 
question  of  post- 1985  access  to  the 
then  existing  disposal  sites  for  waste 
generators  located  outside  the  com- 
pact regions  which  contain  those  oper- 
ating sites.  Regrettably,  this  issue  has 
risen  to  the  forefront  because  of  the 
tardy  actions  of  State  officials  outside 
the  sited  regions  in  addressing  the  re- 
sponsibilities clearly  reserved  to  them 
under  the  1980  Policy  Act— namely 
those  of  making  arrangements,  on 
their  own  or  in  cooperation  with  sur- 
rounding States,  for  the  safe  disposal 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  generat- 
ed within  their  respective  State  bor- 
ders. Having  failed  to  develop  alterna- 
tive disposal  plans  and  sites  in  a  timely 
manner,  and  faced  with  the  prospect 
that  congressional  consent  to  the  com- 
pacts of  sited  regions  would  give  those 
regions  the  power  to  exclude  out-of- 
region  waste  beginning  in  1986.  these 
States  have  prevailed  on  their  congres- 
sional Representatives  to  block  action 
on  the  compacts.  This  political  situa- 
tion, coupled  with  questions  belatedly 
raised  by  the  Justice  Department  with 
respect  to  the  several  compact  consent 
bills,  combined  to  prevent  favorable 
action  on  the  legislation  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  by  Congress. 

Mr.  I*resident.  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  99th  Congress  promptly 
consider  and  consent  to  these  com- 
pacts. Approval  of  the  compacts  would 
spur  the  States  to  go  forward  with  the 
actual  process  of  siting,  constructing, 
and  licensing  new  sites  for  their  re- 
spective regions.  Development  of  a  re- 
gional system  of  disposal  sites  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  burden  of  low- 
level  waste  disposal  will  be  equitably 
divided.  For  far  too  long,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  South  Carolina  have 
shouldered  the  responsibility  for  dis- 
posing of  waste  generated  by  the 
entire  Nation.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  depth  of  feeling  in  my 
State  that  the  status  quo  is  not  accept- 
able, and  I  am  prepared  to  support 
any  reasonable  actions  which  South 
Carolina  officials  decide  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  our  State,  in  the  event  con- 
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gressional  consent  to  the  compacts,  in- 
cluding the  agreement  negotiated  by 
States  in  the  southeastern  region,  is 
not  forthcoming  this  year.  The  com- 
pacting process,  which  I  helped  to  ini- 
tiate in  1980,  offers  the  best  means  of 
resolving  the  institutional  and  politi- 
cal issues  pertaining  to  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste.  As  chairman  of 
the  Judiciau-y  Committee,  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  bring  the  compact  con- 
sent legislation  before  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  possible.  Already.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Senators  encouraging  them  to 
reintroduce  compact  consent  legisla- 
tion for  the  region  in  which  their 
State  is  represented  (if  their  State  has 
elected  to  enter  into  an  interstate  com- 
pact). I  encourage  those  regions  which 
did  not  submit  their  compacts  previ- 
ously to  promptly  bring  them  before 
Congress.  Most  importantly,  I  call  on 
all  State  officials  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  process  to  press  forward 
with  renewed  vigor  in  their  negotia- 
tions to  resolve,  in  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  manner,  the  several  com- 
pact-related issues  which  remain  in 
dispute,  including  the  post-1985  access 
issue. 

Fundamentally,  the  matter  of  han- 
dling low-level  nuclear  waste  is  a  State 
issue  and  responsibility,  as  under- 
scored by  the  1980  Low-Level  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act.  It  is  far  preferable 
for  the  States  to  work  out  an  accepta- 
ble solution  to  these  issues,  and  for 
Congress  to  then  grant  its  consent  to 
an  agreement  (or  agreements)  negoti- 
ated among  the  States,  rather  than 
Congress  attempting  to  impose  its  will 
on  the  States  (or  the  burden  of  low- 
level  nuclear  waste  disposal  otherwise 
being  abrogated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment). Mr.  President,  with  hard 
work  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  parties  to  make  reasona- 
ble accommodations,  this  issue  can  be 
resolved  satisfactorily  this  year.  I  shall 
certainly  work  toward  this  objective, 
and  I  urge  others  to  cooperate  in  this 
most  important  effort. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
essential  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  legis- 
lation did  not  pass  last  year.  By  form- 
ing compacts.  South  Carolina  and 
many  other  States  have  kept  their  end 
of  the  bargain  set  forth  by  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980.  They  have  acted  to  take  care  of 
their  own  low-level  nuclear  waste.  Now 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  keep  its  part 
of  that  1980  bargain.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  give  consent  to  the  com- 
pacts before  us.  including  the  South- 
east Compact,  and  thus  activate  the 
provision  that  says  that  no  region  with 
an  approved  compact  need  take  waste 
from  outside  that  region  after  January 
1,  1986.  That  was  the  bargain  Congress 
enacted  into  law  in  1980:  any  region 
that  responsibly  handles  its  own  nu- 


clear  waste    no    longer    has    to    take 
waste  from  outsiders. 

But  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, some  Members  from  States 
without  their  own  compacts  blocked 
congressional  consent.  These  States 
have  had  4  years  to  find  a  way  to  take 
care  of  their  own  waste.  But  they  have 
delayed,  and  now  want  South  Carolina 
to  keep  taking  their  garbage.  They 
want  Congress  to  break  the  1980  bar- 
gain that  was  made  with  the  people  of 
my  State  and  with  the  people  of  those 
other  States  that  have  acted  responsi- 
bly. 

This  behavior  is  totally  unacceptable 
to  me  and  to  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina.  For  years,  we  have  been  the 
"good  neighbors"  who  take  other  peo- 
ple's waste.  In  recent  years,  that  has 
meant  taking  over  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  low-level  waste.  This  has  got 
to  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  my  colleagues 
very  candidly  that  South  Carolina  is 
quite  prepared  to  shut  down  our  low- 
level  nuclear  burial  ground  if  this  com- 
pact is  blocked.  South  Carolina  has 
shut  down  the  site  before,  in  the  late 
1970's,  and  if  necessary  will  do  it 
again.  South  Carolina  officials,  espe- 
cially our  distinguished  Governor, 
have  been  very  patient  over  the  years. 
But  our  patience  is  rapidly  coming  to 
an  end. 

There  is  also  an  important  irony 
here  that  should  be  noted  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  burial 
ground  located  in  Barnwell  County, 
SC,  is  limited  in  size  and  filling  rapid- 
ly. Even  if  our  compact  is  approved 
and  we  take  only  southeastern  waste 
in  the  future,  the  entire  burial  site  will 
be  filled  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  If 
other  States  succeed  in  forcing  South 
Carolina  to  continue  taking  their 
waste  as  well,  the  site  will  fill  much 
more  quickly.  In  the  end,  no  one  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  will  have  a 
place  to  put  this  dangerous  material. 
Any  State  that  thinks  it  simply  can 
continue  to  pour  all  of  this  waste  into 
South  Carolina  is  deluding  itself.  No 
matter  what  happens  to  the  compacts 
this  year,  each  region  inevitably  will 
need  to  bite  the  bullet  and  establish 
its  own  disposal  site.  Every  State 
should  understand  that. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  want  to  avoid 
a  major  confrontation  of  this  matter. 
The  way  to  do  that  is  for  each  State 
and  for  the  Congress  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
from  the  Northeast,  to  work  with  us 
for  the  ratification  of  the  pending 
compacts,  including  the  Southeast 
Compact.  Time  on  this  issue  Is  run- 
ning very  short. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  50.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  mental  health  specialist 


services  shall  be  covered  under  part  B 
of  Medicare  and  shall  be  required  serv- 
ice under  Medicaid:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
that  the  services  of  mental  health  spe- 
cialists will  be  readily  available. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  ensure  that  each  of  our 
Nation's  mental  health  professionals, 
whether  they  be  psychologists,  clinical 
social  workers,  psychiatric  nurse  prac- 
titioners, clinical  specialists,  or  psychi- 
atrists, will  be  recognized  as  autono- 
mous providers  under  both  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs.  My  pro- 
posal would  also  ensure  that  their 
services  shall  be  a  required  benefit 
under  State  Medicaid  plans. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
very  much  in  our  national  interest  to 
increase  the  availability  of  mental 
health  services  under  each  of  our  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  50 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  18«l(s)<2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  <H): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  mental  health  specialist  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Mental  Health  Specialist  Services 

"(eeXl)  The  term  'mental  health  special- 
ist services'  means  services  performed  by  a 
mental  health  specialist  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  which  the  mental  health  special- 
ist is  legally  authorized  to  perform  under 
State  law  (or  the  State  regiilatory  mecha- 
nism provided  by  State  law)  of  the  State  in 
which  such  services  are  performed,  whether 
or  not  the  mental  health  specialist  is  under 
the  supervision  of.  or  associated  with,  a  phy- 
sician or  other  health  care  provider, 

'•(2)(A)  The  term  mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who  is  a  psycholo- 
gist (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)).  a  clin- 
ical social  worker  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (O).  a  psychiatric  nurse  practitioner 
or  clinical  specialist  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (D)).  or  a  psychiatrist  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (E)). 

"(B)  The  term  'psychologist'  means  an  in- 
dividual who- 
'd) Is  licensed  or  certified  at  the  inde- 
pendent practice  level  of  psychology  by  the 
State  in  which  he  so  practices. 

"(ii)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  a  regionally  accredited  educa- 
tional institution,  or  for  those  Individuals 
who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1978.  possess  a  master's  degree  in  psy- 


chology and  are  listed  In  a  national  register 
of  mental  health  service  providers  in  psy- 
chology which  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, and 

"(iii)  possesses  two  years  of  supervised  ex- 
perience in  health  service,  at  least  one  year 
of  which  is  postdegree. 

"(C)  The  term  clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who- 
'd) possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree 
in  social  work. 

"(ii)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and 

"(iii)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  such  in  the 
State  in  which  he  practices,  or  if  such  State 
does  not  license  or  certify  clinical  social 
workers,  is  listed  in  a  national  register  of 
social  workers  who.  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, qualify  as  health  care  providers  in 
clinical  social  work. 

"(D)  The  term  "psychiatric  nurse  prac- 
tioner  or  clinical  specialist'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(i)  is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  by  the 
State  in  which  the  individual  practices  nurs- 
ing, 

"(ii)  possesses  a  master's  degree  or  higher 
degree  in  psychiatric  nursing  or  a  related 
field  from  an  accredited  educational  institu- 
tion, and 

"(iii)  is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by 
a  duly  recognized  national  professional 
nurse  organization. 

"(E)  The  term  'psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who- 
'd) is  described  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
1861(r),  and 

"(ii)  is  board  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  or  has 
successfully  completed  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  approved  graduate  medical  training 
in  psychiatry.". 

(c)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'"(18)  mental  health  specialist  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861(ee));  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17),  and  (18) ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  In  paragraph 
(10)(C)(iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18) ": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C>(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


rCOERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  LEGISLATION 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Durenberger, 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

Mo'VTiiHAN,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

Badcus,  Mr.  LAirrENBERG.  and 

Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  51.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  DtTRENBERCER, 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY,  Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN, 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Baucus.  and 

Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.  52.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Acid  Rain 
Control  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.   53.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  taking  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  several  bills  for 
consideration  by  the  Envlrormient  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  These  bills  include 
the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1985,  the  Acid  Rain  Control  Act  of 
1985,  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  and  Federal-aid  high- 
way legislation.  Senator  Durenberger 
is  also  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  completed  action  on  all 
of  these  issues  in  the  98th  Congress; 
none  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  Fail- 
ure to  act  on  any  of  three  of  these 
issues— highways,  Superfund,  or  clean 
water— means  Federal  funds  will  not 
be  available  for  those  programs.  Fail- 
ure to  act  on  any  one  of  the  five 
means  losing  ground  to  environmental 
contamination,  or  infrastructure 
decay,  or  both. 

This  early  introduction  is  intended 
to  signal  that  the  committee  will  take 
up  these  issues  early  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress and,  I  believe,  have  bills  ready 
for  Senate  action  on  most,  if  not  all, 
no  later  than  this  spring. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  briefly 
each  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned: 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way legislation  being  introduced  today 
represents  unfinished  business  from 
the  98th  Congress.  It  is  my  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  critically  needed  legisla- 
tion will  be  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  99th  Congress. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  year  and 
the  new  Congress,  Senator  Symhs  and 
I  are  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
seek  approval  of  an  interstate  cost  es- 
timate [ICE]  and  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  [ISCE].  Passage  is  vital 
and  will  result  in  immediate  transpor- 
tation benefits  nationwide  as  $7  billion 
in  interstate  construction  and  inter- 
state substitute  funds  are  freed  and  re- 
leased to  the  States. 

Last  year,  we  were  able  to  win  only 
an  interim  6-month  ICE-ISCE  approv- 
al, instead  of  the  customary,  and  far 
more  appropriate,  2-year  approval. 
The  highway  trust  fund  is  intended  as 
a  stable,  long-term  funding  source,  one 
which  States  can  steadily  rely  on  as 
they  go  about  the  necessary  multiyear 
planning  for  major  transportation 
projects.  The  nickel-a-gallon  gasoline 
increase  in  1983  was  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional funding  needed  for  large-scale 
road  rehabilitation  and  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Instead,  today  we  have  a  severely 
disrupted  highway  program— delayed 
contracts,  unrealized  jobs,  unmet 
transportation  needs,  and  unavailable 
funds.  This  is  all  taking  place  despite 
the  accumulation  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  $7  billion  in  tax  moneys  col- 
lected from  higway  users  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  our  Nation's 
roads. 

I  will  not  review  the  many  attempts 
made  last  year  to  win  congressional 
approval  of  an  ICE  and  ISCE.  The  two 
bills  being  introduced  today  are  simi- 
lar to  previous  initiatives: 

First,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  312— 
the  so-called  clean  ICE  and  ISCE,  and 

Second,  S.  3024  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  October.  Let  me  say  that 
these  are  two  options.  Indeed,  there 
may  be  other  alternatives,  but  I  be- 
lieve these  measures  provide  a  useful 
starting  point  for  serious  discussion. 

My  preference  is  for  the  immediate 
approval  of  a  clean  biU  containing  the 
18-month  ICE  and  ISCE  approval  and 
a  provision  which  would  permit  admin- 
istrative release  of  these  funds  in  the 
future.  However,  I  recognize  that 
others  favor  additional  items.  At  this 
time  though,  the  primary  reason  for 
highway  legislation  is  approval  of  the 
two  estimates  with  the  subsequent  re- 
lease of  $7  billion  in  fimds  already  au- 
thorized and  urgently  needed  by  the 
States.  Any  policy  changes,  new  au- 
thorizations, or  other  controversial 
issues  will,  I  fear,  once  again  hinder  ef- 
forts to  pass  this  legislation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  growing  and 
widespread  support  for  a  clean  bill.  A 
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month  ago  the  American  Association 
of  Transportation  and  Highway  Offi- 
cials passed  a  resolution  urging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  would: 

First.  Approve  an  ICE  and  ISCE 
that  will  allow  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams to  be  released  immediately,  and 
which  will  not  compromise  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 

Second.  Permit  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  develop  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  all  future  cost  es- 
timates unless  Congress  has  acted 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  previous 
cost  estimate. 

Third.  Recognize  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  meeting  the  immediate  need  to 
pass  an  ICE  and  ISCE.  projects  identi- 
fied in  H.R.  5504  and  S.  3024  of  the 
98th  Congress  should  be  dropped  from 
consideration,  and  no  new  issues 
should  be  added. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has 
also  recently  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  prompt  approval  of  an  ICE  and 
ISCE.  along  with  the  administrative 
release  provision.  The  Institute  of 
Transportation  Engineers  has  taken 
similar  action.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  copies  of  all  three  reso- 
lutions appear  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AASHTO  RESonmoN  Regarding  the  ICE- 
ISCE  Situation 

1.  Whereas  Congress  has  established  a  na- 
tional goal  of  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Defense  and  Interstate  Highways 
by  1990;  and 

2.  Whereas  Congress  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (STAA)  in- 
creased the  federal  motor  fuel  tax  from  4t 
to  9c  per  gallon  to  insure  adequate  funding 
for  completion  of  the  National  System  of 
Defense  and  Interstate  Highways,  Inter- 
state transfer  projects,  and  the  85%  Mini- 
mum Allocation  program,  among  other  pur- 
poses: and 

3.  Whereas  Congress  has  authorized  fund- 
ing for  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Defense  and  Interstate  Highways:  and 

4.  Whereas  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  t>een  unable  to  distribute  to  the 
states  the  authorized  funding  for  construc- 
tion of  the  National  System  of  Defense  and 
Interstate  Highways,  funding  for  Interstate 
transfer  projects  and  funds  under  the  85% 
Minimum  Allocation  program,  due  to  the 
lack  of  approval  of  an  Interstate  Cost  Esti- 
mate (ICE)  and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost 
Estimate  (ISCE):  and 

5.  Whereas  this  lack  of  approval  of  an 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  and  Interstate 
Substitute  Cost  Estimate  has  resulted  in  $7 
billion  previously  approved  for  Interstate 
construction  being  frozen  and  unavailable 
for  use  even  while  states  are  ready  to  build 
remaining  critical  gaps  in  the  Interstate 
System  and  approved  Interstate  substitute 
projects,  and  utilize  funding  under  the  85% 
Minimum  Allocation  program  to  meet  other 
critical  highway  needs;  and 

6.  Whereas  the  continued  freezing  of  this 
$7  billion  will  delay  needed  projects,  disrupt 
state  programs  and  delay  the  creation  of 
some  200.000  jobs  and  other  economic  bene- 
fits promised  by  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982,  and  results  in  the 


unnecessary  prolongation  of  highway  safety 
hazards  and  traffic  congestion  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans:  and 

7.  Whereas  a  survey  of  43  states  just  com- 
pleted by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
(AASHTO)  has  identified  219  highway 
projects  that  would  have  been  placed  under 
contract  by  the  states  before  February  ll 
1985  if  an  approved  ICE  and  ISCE  had  been^ 
available  t>efore  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  total  value  of  these  delayed 
contracts  being  in  excess  of  $1,214.5  million: 
and 

8.  Whereas  the  AASHTO  survey  of  43 
states  also  revealed  the  dramatic  Impact  fur- 
ther delay  in  approving  the  ICE  and  ISCE 
will  have  on  the  states  on  a  month-by- 
month  basis  in  1985,  resulting  in  a  growing 
breach  of  trust  with  the  highway  users  who 
are  daily  paying  revenues  into  the  federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  that  are  now  essential- 
ly impounded  by  the  lack  of  an  approved 
ICE  and  ISCE: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
member  departments  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Officials  call  for  immediate  Congres- 
sional action  in  the  99th  Congress  in  this 
critical  situation,  to  enact  legislation  that 
will: 

(1)  Approve  an  ICE  and  ISCE  that  will 
allow  funding  for  these  programs  to  be  re- 
leased immediately,  and  which  will  not  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  the  federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Permit  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  in  cooperation  with  the 
states  all  future  cost  estimates  unless  Con- 
gress has  acted  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  previous  cost  estimate. 

(3)  Recognize  that,  in  the  interest  of  meet- 
ing the  immediate  need  to  pass  an  ICE  and 
ISCE,  projects  identified  in  H.R.  5504  and  S. 
3024  of  the  98th  Congress  should  be 
dropped  from  consideration,  and  no  issues 
should  be  added. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  the 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
terested parties. 

Proposed   RESOLimoN   No.    24— Interstate 

CoNSTRucrrioN   Estimate  and   Interstate 

Substitution  Cost  Estimates 

Whereas.  Congress  has  established  a  na- 
tional goal  of  completion  of  the  national 
system  of  Defense  and  Interstate  Highways 
by  1990:  and 

Whereas.  Congress,  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982,  increased 
the  federal  motor  fuel  tax  from  4  cents  per 
gallon  to  9  cents  per  gallon  to  insure  ade- 
quate funding  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system:  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  been  unable  to  distribute  the  au- 
thorized funding  for  construction  of  Inter- 
state highways  because  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  approve  the  Interstate  Cost  Es- 
timate and  Interstate  Substitution  Cost  Es- 
timate: and 

Whereas.  This  failure  of  Congress  has 
caused  $7.2  billion  previously  approved  for 
Interstate  construction  and  substitute  high- 
way and  transit  construction  to  be  unavail- 
able for  obligation:  and 

Whereas,  Non-expenditure  of  this  $7  bil- 
lion will  delay  needed  projects,  increase  the 
cost  of  highway  construction  due  to  infla- 
tion, disrupt  state  programs,  delay  the  cre- 
ation of  some  200,000  jobs  and  other  eco- 
nomic benefits  projected  under  the  Surface 


Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982,  and 
adversely  impact  highway  safety. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  calls  upon  Congress 
to  (I )  expeditiously  approve  the  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  and  Interstate  Substitution 
Cost  Estimate  without  additions  or  amend- 
ments to  it  and  (2)  enact  legislation  to 
permit  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
to  develop  all  future  cost  estimates  and  ad- 
ministratively apportion  the  funds  unless 
Congress  acts  to  disapprove  the  estimates 
by  a  date  certain. 

Institute  op 
Transportation  Engineers, 
Washington,  DC,  December  17,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  Stappord. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment  and   Public    Works,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stappord:  At  the  54th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation Engineers  in  San  Francisco,  the 
membership  assembled  passed  the  attached 
resolution  concerning  the  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate  (ICE).  This  reiterates  the  Insti- 
tute's concern  over  the  delay  in  passing  an 
ICE.  expressed  repeatedly  during  the  past 
year  in  oral  and  written  testimony  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Institute  is  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional society  of  those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, designing,  implementing,  and  manag- 
ing the  highway  and  public  transportation 
systems  of  the  world.  We  have  7,000  mem- 
tiiers  in  70  countries,  with  approximately 
6,000  in  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
represents  professionals  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, consultants,  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  passing  of  ICE, 
the  memt>ership  also  took  note  of  the  signif- 
icant increase  in  the  number  of  individual 
specific  local  projects  included  as  "line 
items"  included  in  recent  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  funding  to  be  provided  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  As  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution, the  funding  priority  for  such 
projects  should  continue  to  be  determined 
by  transportation  professionals  working 
with  state  and  local  officials  in  accordance 
with  identified  needs  and  expected  project 
t>enefits. 

The  Institute  respectfully  requests  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  allow  for  pas- 
sage of  an  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  unen- 
cumbered by  funding  for  specific  projects 
early  in  the  next  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  B.  Meyer. 

President 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Congressional  delay  in  approv- 
ing an  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  (ICE)  cover- 
ing the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1984  and  all 
of  1985  has  delayed  distribution  of  funds  for 
Interstate  construction.  Interstate  transfer 
highway  and  transit  substitute  projects,  and 
the  minimum  highway  all(x:atlons  to  states, 
and 

Whereas,  highway  funding  legislation 
pending  before  Congress  contains  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  number  of  individual 
specific  local  projects  included  as  "line 
items"  for  funding  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and 

Whereas,  these  circumstances  are  delay- 
ing the  needed  transportation  improvement 
projects  and  could  ultimately  lead  to  a  pro- 
gram driven  by  political  pressures. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
membership  assembled  at  the  54th  annual 


meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
Engineers  urges  immediate  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  interstate  cost  estimate,  and  t>e 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  funding  for  individual  l(x:al 
projects  not  be  mandated  in  national  legisla- 
tion, but  rather  be  determined  by  transpor- 
tation professionals  working  with  State  and 
local  officials  to  determine  the  priority  of 
improvements  in  accordance  with  identified 
needs  and  expected  project  benefits. 

Resolution  on  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress 
failed  to  pass  the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate, 
and 

Whereas,  this  prevents  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  from  allocating  Federal 
Interstate  funds  to  the  respective  states, 
and 

Whereas,  this  causes  an  undue  hardship 
on  the  respective  states— and  especially 
Minnesota— by  delaying  completion  of  the 
Interstate  system: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Minne- 
sota Good  Roads.  Inc.  urges  the  Minnesota 
Congressional  delegation  to  make  passage  of 
an  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  its  highest  pri- 
ority when  Congress  convenes  in  January, 
1985. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  t>e  distributed  to  the  Minnesota 
Congressional  delegation  and  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President, 
Last  year,  it  became  all  too  apparent 
that  the  ICE  and  ISCE  approvals  were 
going  to  be  held  hostage  for  other 
items.  Even  with  increased  funding  for 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  I»rogram, 
highway  and  bridge  needs  among  the 
States  and  localities  far  outweigh 
available  funds.  Historically,  this  pro- 
gram hfis  functioned  well  because  of 
the  tradition  of  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership, with  the  priority  of  specific 
projects  being  set  by  State  and  local 
decisionmakers  who  are  most  familiar 
with  their  areas'  transportation  needs. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  program 
should  be  continued  on  that  basis  and 
that  issues  apart  from  the  essential 
ones  should  wait  until  major,  reau- 
thorizing legislation  is  considered  in 
1986. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Symms,  the 
distinguished  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  who  served  so  ably  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  with  the  99th  Congress  will 
become  the  ranking  minority  commit- 
tee member. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  last 
year  and  the  issues  have  been  dis- 
ctissed  at  length.  Now  is  the  time  for 
action  to  approve  the  interstate  esti- 
mates and  to  assure  the  release  of 
funds  to  the  States  without  further 
delay. 

SUPERPUND  improvement  ACT  OP  198B 

I  am  also  introducing  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  combination  of  Superfund 
amendments  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee during  the  last  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  1  with  some  other  rela- 


tively minor  Superfund  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a 
vote  of  93  to  0. 

There  is  one  change,  however.  Be- 
cause there  was  some  controversy  re- 
garding the  victims  assistance  provi- 
sions of  last  year's  committee  bill,  it  is 
possible  that  a  modified  version  will  be 
advanced  during  this  year's  committee 
consideration.  Therefore,  with  the 
assent  of  the  sponsor  of  those  provi- 
sions. Senator  Mitchell,  the  bill  con- 
tains only  a  blank  where  that  lan- 
guage was  found. 

In  addition  to  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act,  I  am  proposing  two 
amendments  to  it.  The  first  proposes  a 
taxing  scheme  for  raising  the  $7.5  bil- 
lion, 5-year  extension  proposed  by  the 
committee  last  year.  I  am  introducing 
this  amendment  to  assure  that  if  the 
need  for  floor  action  on  extremely 
short  notice  arises,  there  will  be  a 
taxing  scheme  available  to  the  Senate 
which  has  been  widely  circtilated  and 
examined. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing would  establish  a  private  right  of 
action  for  the  victims  of  hazardous 
substances  released  into  the  environ- 
ment. I  expect  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable debate  prior  to  the  commit- 
tee or  Senate  votes  on  this  proposal 
and  am  introducing  it  now  so  that 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
the  serious  consideration  it  deserves. 

To  assure  availability  of  these  pro- 
posals, they  are  printed  in  the  Record 
under  "Amendments  Submitted". 

CLEAN  WATER  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  198S 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  bill  would 
make  needed  improvements  in  the  Na- 
tion's Water  Pollution  Control  Pro- 
gram and  assure  that  we  can  continue 
to  build  upon  the  progress  achieved 
over  the  last  12  years  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  we 
came  very  close  last  year  to  reauthor- 
izing major  portions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Chafee,  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
completed  work  on  the  basic  reauthor- 
ization bill,  S,  431.  in  July  of  1983. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  committee  re- 
ported S.  2006,  a  bill  designed  to 
combat  nonpoint  source  or  runoff  pol- 
lution. During  the  following  year,  the 
committee  developed  a  small  number 
of  consensus  amendments  that  we  in- 
tended to  offer  on  the  floor  to  correct 
certain  deficiencies  in  S.  431. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  were  unable  to 
bring  these  bills  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 
Had  we  been  able  to  do  so,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  bills  and  the  conunittee 
amendments  would  have  passed.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  simply 
combines  the  language  of  S.  431  and  S. 
2006,  with  modifications  that  would 


have  been  made  by  the  package  of 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  address- 
es important  issues  related  to  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Plant  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram. Last  year's  bill  did  not  reauthor- 
ize this  program  because  its  present 
authorization  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  reauthorize  the  Construction 
Grants  Program  for  another  5  years  at 
its  present  ftmding  level  of  $2.4  billion. 
I  believe  that  sustained  Federal  sup- 
port at  this  level  is  essential  to  main- 
tain the  water  quality  gains  of  the 
past  decade  in  the  face  of  anticipated 
increases  in  sewage  flows. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Congress  also 
will  want  to  reevaluate  the  formula 
for  allotment  of  appropriated  funds  to 
the  States.  The  bill  makes  no  specific 
proposal  for  a  new  allotment  formula: 
it  leaves  the  issue  open. 

THE  acid  rain  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1985 

Finally,  I  am  introducing  the  Acid 
Rain  Control  Act  of  1985  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  several  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  The  bill  is  quite 
straightforward  and  should  be  famil- 
iar to  those  who  have  followed  the 
acid  rain  debate.  It  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions from  the  Clean  Air  Act  reauthor- 
ization approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works  during 
the  98th  Congress. 

The  first  section  requires  that  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  in  a  31 -State 
region  of  the  Eastern  United  States  be 
reduced,  over  a  10-year  period  by  10 
million  tons.  The  second  section  is 
composed  of  several  amendments  to 
section  126  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
which  deals  with  the  abatement  of 
interstate  air  pollution.  Both  of  these 
provisions  are  fundamentally  the  same 
as  proposals  which  have  circulated 
since  1980  and  should  contain  no  sur- 
prises. Having  said  that,  however.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  personal  olKerva- 
tion  regarding  this  bill. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  in  1981,  I  have  consist- 
ently expressed  the  view  that  acid  rain 
should  be  viewed  not  as  an  isolated 
issue,  but  as  a  single  manifestation  of 
the  problems  created  by  air  pollution 
in  general.  Even  though  that  has  been 
my  personal  view,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  public  sentiment  was  to  couch  the 
debate  in  terms  of  "acid  rain,"  with  at- 
tention focusing  on  dead  or  dying 
lakes  in  New  England,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Canada,  and  the  Upper  Mid- 
west. In  that  context,  the  tonnage-re- 
duction approach  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  and  other  proposals,  in- 
cluding one  of  my  own,  perhaps  made 
sense. 

But  over  the  past  5  years  our  knowl- 
edge base  has  increased  substantially. 
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In  1979,  I  offered  a  floor  amendment 
to  the  so-called  oil  back  out  bill.  That 
amendment  was  to  prevent  aggrava- 
tion of  the  acid  rain  problem  which 
might  result  from  the  coal  conversions 
contained  in  President  Carters  pro- 
posal. I  regret  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment failed.  That  was  at  least  in  part 
because  at  that  time  the  only  demon- 
strated damage  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  could  cite  was  to  a  few  lakes  and 
streams.  Even  that  was  disputed  by  op- 
ponents of  acid  rain  control. 

But  since  1979,  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  more  regarding  the  damage 
done  by  acid  rain.  There  is  no  longer 
any  credible  dispute  over  whether 
lakes  and  streams  are  being  killed. 
They  are,  and  in  large  numbers.  More- 
over, it  is  now  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  forests  are  almost  certainly 
being  damaged  as  well,  probably 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
not  just  in  its  northeastern  reaches. 
Most  distressing  is  the  rapidly  accu- 
mulating evidence  that  current  levels 
of  acidic  compounds  are,  in  fact,  re- 
sulting in  adverse  health  effects.  For 
the  use  of  my  colleagues  and  others  I 
am  attaching  a  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent state  of  knowledge  of  the  impacts 
of  airborne  acidity  and  its  impacts  on 
human  health,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed.  This  table 
summarizes  a  conference  held  on  No- 
vember 15  and  16,  1984  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences at  the  Research  Triangle  Park 
in  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  *he  conference  confirmed 
what  I  have  long  believed:  Acid  rain 
poses  a  threat  not  only  to  the  lakes, 
streams,  crops,  and  forests  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  our  people  as 
well,  especially  sensitive  groups  such 


as  the  young,  elderly,  and  those  with 
lung  diseases.  Evidence  of  this  is  accu- 
mulating not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  other  countries  as  well. 

In  the  context  of,  as  critics  would 
say,  "a  few  fish"  a  tonnage  reduction 
approach  to  acid  rain  control  might 
make  sense.  But  in  a  broader  context— 
when  we  are  discussing  not  just  a  few 
States,  but  the  entire  continent— such 
a  limited  approach  should  be  reexam- 
ined. That  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
for  the  past  several  months  and  hope 
to  continue  during  January.  Some  per- 
sons are  asking,  with  increasing  legiti- 
macy, if  we  shouldn't  shift  our  focus 
from  the  goal  of  reducing  emissions  by 
8  million  or  10  million  or  12  million 
tons,  to  a  goal  of  doing  our  best,  re- 
gardless of  the  total  reduction  which 
that  ultimately  yields. 

Those  questions  are  being  asked  not 
only  because  of  the  steadily  mounting 
evidence,  but  because  of  the  increas- 
ingly distinct  possibility  that  some 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  problem  at 
haj^.  For  example,  when  the  law  was 
er^rcted,  we  required  that  air  pollution 
be  reduced  to  levels  which  were  not  a 
threat  to  humam  health.  But  instead 
of  reducing  air  pollution,  companies 
built  huge  smoke  stacks,  spreading  the 
pollution  over  ever  larger  areas. 

Confronted  with  this  evasion  of  the 
law's  purpose— which  was  to  reduce  air 
pollution,  not  spread  it— Congress  en- 
acted amendments  in  1977.  They  re- 
quired that  polluters  be  given  credit 
only  for  stacks  built  as  high  as  good 
engineering  practice  demanded.  It  is 
only  today,  7  years  after  enactment 
and  then  only  after  a  court  order,  that 
this  provision  is  being  implemented. 
But  even  now,  there  are  stories  in  the 


press  that  the  law's  requirement  will 
be  avoided  yet  again  by  allowing  com- 
panies to  bubble  their  pollution,  thus 
resulting  in  only  small  reductions  or 
perhaps  none  at  all. 

In  the  face  of  this,  some  are  asking 
whether  one  possible  approach  is  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  deal  with 
tall  stacks  and  acid  rain  in  a  simple 
and  straightforward  way.  Perhaps  the 
proper  solution  is  not  to  mandate  a 
tonnage  reduction,  but  to  mandate  an 
emission  limit,  say.  of  0.80  pounds  per 
million  Btu. 

And  perhaps  we  need  to  require 
more  than  the  use  of  computer  models 
or  bubble  calculations  for  sulphur  di- 
oxide emissions  to  determine  our 
policy  toward  tall  stacks. 

Frankly.  I  am  unsure  whether  these 
are  good  ideas  or  bad  ideas  or  some- 
where in  between.  But  what  I  am  con- 
vinced of  is  that  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  proper  solution  to  the 
acid  rain  problem  is  not  to  demand  the 
achievement  of  a  target,  but  to 
demand  best  efforts. 

During  the  month  of  January  I  hope 
to  answer  this  question  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction. Depending  on  my  conclu- 
sions. I  may  introduce  another  acid 
rain  control  bill  and.  to  that  end, 
would  appreciate  any  suggestions 
which  other  Members  might  have.  In 
the  meantime.  I  am  satisfied  that 
whether  a  reduction  of  10  million  tons 
of  sulphur  dioxide  is  the  best  ap- 
proach, we  should  certainly  accept  no 
less.  This  bill  will  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  the  bills  were  ordered  to  l)e  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  51 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985. 
TITLE  I 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended. 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (31).  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (32).  and  adding  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

•■(33)  'Indian  tribe'  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community,  including  any  Alaska 
Native  village  but  not  including  any  Alaska 
Native  regional  or  village  corporation, 
which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians:  and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  "or"  the 
last  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  any  Indian  trit)e.  or.  if  such  resources 
are  subject  to  a  trust  restriction  on  alien- 
ation, any  member  of  an  Indian  tribe". 

(b)  Section  104(c)(3)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  remedial  action  to  be  taken  on 
land  or  water  held  by  an  Indian  tril)e,  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  Indians, 
held  by  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  (if  such 
land  or  water  is  subject  to  a  trust  restriction 
on  alienation),  or  otherwise  within  the  bor- 
ders of  an  Indian  reservation,  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  for  assurances  re- 
garding future  maintenance  and  cost-shar- 
ing shall  not  apply,  and  the  President  shall 
provide  the  assurance  required  by  this  para- 
graph regarding  the  availability  of  a  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  facility.". 

(c)  Section  104(d)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  Indian  tribe"  after  the  phrase 
■'political  subdivision  thereof"  both  times 
that  phrase  occurs,  and  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  the  phrase  political  sub- 
division" both  times  that  phrase  occurs. 

(d)  Section  107  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or  an 
Indian  tril)e  "  after  "State": 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)  by  inserting  after 
State"  the  third  time  that  word  appears 

the  following:  "and  to  any  Indian  tribe  for 
natural  resources  l)elonging  to.  managed  by, 
controlled  by,  or  appertaining  to  such  tribe, 
or  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  such  tril>e, 
or  belonging  to  a  meml)er  of  such  tribe  if 
such  resources  are  subject  to  a  trust  restric- 
tion on  alienation: ";  by  inserting  "or  Indian 
tribe"  after  "State"  the  fourth  time  that 
word  appears:  by  adding  l)efore  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "",  so  long  as,  in  the  case  of  damages  to 
an  Indian  tribe  occurring  pursuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral permit  or  license,  the  issuance  of  that 
permit  or  license  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fiduciary  duty  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  such  Indian  tribe  ";  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  the  Indian  tribe"  after  "State  gov- 
ernment"; 


(3)  in  sut>section  (i)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  ""State"  the  first  time  it 
appears:  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (j)  by  inserting  "'or 
Indian  tribe ''  after  "State"  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

(e)  Section  111  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>section  (b)  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"",  or  by  any  Indian  tribe  or  by  the  United 
States  acting  on  behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe 
for  natural  resources  belonging  to,  managed 
by.  controlled  by.  or  appertaining  to  such 
tribe,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  such 
tribe,  or  belonging  to  a  member  of  such 
tribe  if  such  resources  are  subject  to  a  trust 
restriction  on  alienation": 

(2)  in  sul>section  (c)(2)  by  inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  ""State"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)  by  Inserting  "or 
Indian  tribe"  after  "State";  and 

(4)  in  suljsection  (i)  by  inserting  after 
"State, "  the  following:  'and  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  any  Indian  tribe  having  sus- 
tained damage  to  natural  resources  belong- 
ing to,  managed  by,  controlled  by,  or  apper- 
taining to  such  tril)e,  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  such  tribe,  or  l>elonging  to  a 
member  of  such  tribe  if  such  resources  are 
subject  to  a  trust  restriction  on  alienation, ". 

(f)  Section  112(d)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (as  rewritten  by 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  the  follow- 
ing: ",  nor  against  an  Indian  tribe  until  the 
United  States,  in  its  capacity  as  trustee  for 
the  tribe,  gives  written  notice  to  the  govern- 
ing lx)dy  of  the"  tribe  that  it  will  not  present 
a  claim  or  commence  an  action  on  behalf  of 
the  tribe  or  fails  to  present  a  claim  or  com- 
mence an  action  within  the  time  limitations 
specified  in  this  sutwection". 

(g)  Title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INDIAN  TRIBES 

"Sec.  116.  The  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  shall  l>e  afforded  substantially 
the  same  treatment  as  a  State  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  section  103(a)  (regard- 
ing notification  of  releases),  section 
104(c)(2)  (regarding  consulUtion  on  remedi- 
al actions),  section  104(e)  (regarding  access 
to  information),  section  104(1)  (regarding  co- 
operation in  establishing  and  maintaining 
national  registries),  and  section  105  (regard- 
ing roles  and  responsibilities  under  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan  and  submittal  of 
priorities  for  remedial  action,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  provision  regarding  the  inclu- 
sion of  at  least  one  facility  per  SUte  on  the 
national  priority  list).". 

COMMUNITY  RELOCATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (23)  of  section  101  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "not  otherwise  provided  for, ' 
the  phrase  "costs  of  permanent  relocation 
of  residenU  where  it  is  determined  that 
such  permanent  relocation  is  cost  effective 
or  may  be  necessary  to  protect  health  or 
welfare."  and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "In  the 
case  of  a  business  located  in  an  area  of  evac- 


uation or  relocation,  the  term  may  also  in- 
clude the  payment  of  those  installments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  business  debt 
which  accrue  between  the  date  of  evacu- 
ation or  temporary  relocation  and  thirty 
days  following  the  date  the  permanent  relo- 
cation is  actually  accomplished  or,  if  [>erma- 
nent  relocation  is  formally  rejected  as  the 
appropriate  response,  the  date  on  which 
evacuation  or  temporary  relocation  ceases. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  such  evacuation  or  relocation,  it 
may  also  include  the  provision  of  assistance 
identical  to  that  authorized  by  sections  407, 
408.  and  409  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974:  Provided,  That  the  costs  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  paid  from  the  Trust 
Fund;". 

(b)  Section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive E^nvironmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
inserting  t>efore  "authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,"  the  phrase  "for  perma- 
nent relocation  or". 

ALTERNATIVE  WATER  SUPPLIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  101  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (30)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and  by  adding  after  new  para- 
graph (33)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(34)  'alternative  water  supplies'  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  drinking  water  and 
household  water  supplies.". 

STATE  CREDIT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  104(cK3)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  "'The  President  shall 
grant  the  State  a  credit  against  the  share" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  end 
of  such  section  104(cK3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  determining 
the  portion  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  this 
section  which  is  required  to  be  paid  by  a 
participating  State,  the  President  shall 
grant  the  State  a  credit  for  amounts  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  such  State  or  by  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  after  January 
1,  1978,  and  before  E>ecember  11,  1980,  for 
any  response  action  costs  which  are  covered 
by  section  111(a)  (1)  or  (2)  and  which  were 
Incurred  at  a  facility  or  release  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  105(8).  Such  credit  shall  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  which 
the  State  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
pay  in  connection  with  assistance  under  this 
section.". 

(bMl)  Section  104(dKl)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  senten<»:  "For 
the  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (cK3)  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
enter  into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  a  SUte  under  this  paragraph 
under  which  such  State  will  take  response 
actions  in  connection  with  releases  listed 
pursuant  to  section  105(8)(B),  using  non- 
Federal  funds  for  such  response  actions,  in 
advance  of  and  without  any  obligation  by 
the  President  of  amounts  from  the  F*und  for 
such  response  actions.". 

(2)  Section  104(c)(3)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 
"The   President   shall   grant   the   State   a 
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credit  against  the  share  of  costs  for  which  it 
is  responsible  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
reasonable,  documented,  direct  out  of 
pocket  non-Pederal  funds  expended  or  obli- 
gated by  the  State  under  a  contract  or  coop- 
erative agreement  under  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (dK  1 ).". 
nnrDiNc   or   remedial   action   at   facility 

OWNED    BY    A    STATE    OR    POLITICAL    SUBDIVI- 
SION Btrr  OPERATED  PRIVATELY 

Sec.  105.  Section  104(c)(3)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Envirorunental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  section  104(cK3KCXii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  50  per  centum  (or  such  greater 
amount  as  the  President  may  determine  ap- 
propriate, taJung  into  account  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision for  the  release)  of  the  capital,  future 
operation,  and  future  maintenance  costs  of 
the  response  action  relating  to  a  release  at  a 
facility,  primarily  used  for  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal,  that  was  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  at  the  time  of  any  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous substances  in  such  facility.  For  the 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (cKii)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  facility'  does  not  include 
navigable  waters  or  the  beds  underlying 
those  waters.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has 
paid,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act 
of  1985,  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  costs 
of  remedial  action  at  a  facUity  owned  but 
not  operated  by  such  State  or  by  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  President  shaU  use 
money  in  the  Fund  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment to  such  State  for  the  amount  of  such 
excess.". 

SELECTION  or  REMEDIAL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  104(c)(4)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  The  President  shall  select  appro- 
priate remedial  actions  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  which,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  national  contingency  plan  and 
which  provide  for  cost-effective  response.  In 
evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness  of  pro- 
posed alternative  remedial  actions,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  the  total 
short-  and  long-term  costs  of  such  actions, 
including  the  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  entire  period  during  which 
such  activities  will  be  required. 

"(B)  Remedial  actions  in  which  treatment 
which  significantly  reduces  the  volume,  tox- 
icity or  mobility  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances is  a  principal  element,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  remedial  actions  not  involving 
such  treatment.  The  offsite  transport  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  substances  or  con- 
taminated materials  without  such  treatment 
should  be  the  least  favored  alternative  re- 
medial action,  where  practicable  treatment 
technologies  are  available. 

"(C)  Remedial  actions  selected  under  this 
paragraph  or  otherwise  required  or  agreed 
to  by  the  President  under  this  Act  shall 
attain  a  degree  of  cleanup  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pollutants  and  contaminants  from 
the  environment  and  of  control  of  further 
release  at  a  minimum  which  assures  protec- 
tion of  human  health  and  the  environment. 
Such  remedial  actions  shall  be  relevant  and 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
sented by  the  release  or  threatened  release 


of  such  substance,  pollutant,  or  contami- 
nant. 

"(D)  No  permit  shall  be  required  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
for  the  portion  of  any  removal  or  remedial 
action  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  en- 
tirely onsite:  Provided,  That  any  onsite 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
substances,  pollutants  or  contaminants  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  the  President  shall  select  the  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  which  provides  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  protection  of 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment at  the  facility  under  consideration, 
and  the  availability  of  amounts  from  the 
FHind  to  respond  to  other  sites  which 
present  or  may  present  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  welfare  or  the  environment, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  imme- 
diacy of  such  threats.". 

STATE  AND  PEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  107.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  ground  or  sur- 
face water  contamination,  completed  reme- 
dial action  includes  the  completion  of  treat- 
ment or  other  measures,  whether  taken 
onsite  or  offsite.  necessary  to  restore  ground 
and  surface  water  quality  to  a  level  that  as- 
sures protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment.  With  respect  to  such  meas- 
ures, the  operation  of  such  measures  for  a 
peri(xl  up  to  five  years  after  the  construc- 
tion or  installation  and  commencement  of 
operation  shall  be  considered  remedial 
action.  Activities  required  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  such  measures  following 
such  period  or  the  completion  of  remedial 
action,  whichever  is  earlier,  shall  be  consid- 
ered operation  or  maintenance. 

(7)  "During  any  period  after  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  received  by  the  Trust  Fund 
under  sections  4611  and  4661  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  section  221(b)(2)  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  share  of  the  payment 
of  costs  for  operation  and  maintenance  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)(C)(i)  or  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  from  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Trust  Fund  under  section 
221(bKlKB).". 

SITINO  or  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PACIUTIES 

SEC.  108.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Envirorunental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Effective  four  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  President 
shall  not  provide  any  remedial  actions  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  release  occurs  first  enters  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
President  providing  assurances  deemed  ade- 
quate by  the  President  that  the  State  will 
assure  the  availability  of  hazardous  waste 
treatment  or  disposal  facilities  acceptable  to 
the  President  and  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  with  adequate  capacity 
for  the  destruction,  treatment,  or  secure  dis- 
position of  all  hazardous  wastes  that  are 
reasonably  expected  to  be  generated  within 
the  State  during  the  20-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  and  to  be  disposed  of,  treated,  or 
destroyed." 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 


Sec.  109.  Section  104(d)(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  all  of  the  existing  paragraph 
(other  than  that  added  by  this  Act)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

(d)(1)  Where  the  President  determines 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  has  the 
capability  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 
tions authorized  in  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  enter  into  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  and  combine 
any  existing  cooperative  agreements  with 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  to  take 
such  actions  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
priorities  established  pursuant  to  Section 
105(8)  of  this  title  and  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  Fund  for  the  reasonable  response 
costs  and  related  activities  associated  with 
the  overall  implementation,  coordination, 
enforcement,  training,  community  relations, 
site  Inventory  and  assessment  efforts,  and 
administration  of  remedial  activities  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  Any  contract  made  hereun- 
der shall  be  subject  to  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section." 

HEALTH-RELATED  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  104(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(i)",  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C).  (D),  and  (E). 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(2)  The  Agency  for  Toxic  Substainces  and 
Disease  Registry  shall  provide  consultations 
upon  request  on  health  issues  relating  to  ex- 
posure to  hazardous  or  toxic  substance,  on 
the  basis  of  available  information,  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State  of- 
ficials, and  local  officials.  Such  consulta- 
tions to  individuals  may  be  provided  by 
States  under  cooperative  agreements  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  perform  a 
health  assessment  for  each  release,  threat- 
ened release  or  facility  on  the  National  Pri- 
ority List  established  under  section  105. 
Such  health  assessment  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  Improvement 
Act  of  1985  for  each  release,  threatened  re- 
lease or  facility  proposed  for  inclusion  on 
such  list  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment  or 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
proposal  for  inclusion  on  such  list  for  each 
release,  threatened  release  or  facility  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  on  such  list  after  such 
date  of  enactment.  The  Administrator  shall 
also  perform  a  health  assessment  for  each 
facility  for  which  one  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 3005(J)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and,  upon  request  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Elnvironmental  Protection  agency  or  a 
State,  for  each  facility  subject  to  this  act  or 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
where  there  is  sufficient  data  as  to  what 
hazardous  substances  are  present  in  such  fa- 
cility. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  perform 
health  assessments  for  releases  on  facilities 
where  individual  persons  or  licensed  physi- 
cians provide  information  that  individuals 
have  been  exposed  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, for  which  the  probable  source  of 
such  exposure  is  a  release.  In  addition  to 
other  methods  (formal  or  informal)  of  pro- 
viding such  information,  such  individual 
persons  or  licensed  physicians  may  submit  a 
petition  to  the  Administrator  providing 
such  information  and  requesting  a  health 
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assessment.  If  such  a  petition  is  submitted 
and  the  Administrator  does  not  initiate  a 
health  assessment,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  a  written  explanation  of  why  a 
health  assessment  is  not  appropriate. 

"(C)  In  determining  sites  at  which  to  con- 
duct health  assessments  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  shall 
give  priority  to  those  facilities  or  sites  at 
which  there  is  documented  evidence  of  re- 
lease of  hazardous  substances,  at  which  the 
potential  risk  to  human  health  appears 
highest,  and  for  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  of  such  Agency  existing 
health  assessment  data  is  inadequate  to 
assess  the  potential  risk  to  human  health  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (E). 

"(D)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  car- 
rying out  an  assessment  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  assessment  to  the  Administrator 
of  such  Agency,  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  further  activi- 
ties which  need  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  of  such  Agency 
shall  include  the  same  recommendation  in  a 
report  on  the  results  of  any  assessment  car- 
ried out  directly  by  the  Agency,  and  shall 
issue  periodic  reports  which  include  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  assessments  carried  out 
under  this  paragraph. 

•(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  111(c)(4).  the  term  health  as- 
sessmenu'  shall  include  preliminary  assess- 
ments of  the  potential  risk  to  human  health 
posed  by  individual  s^es  and  facilities,  based 
on  such  factors  as  the  nature  and  extent  of 
contamination,  the  existence  of  potential 
for  pathways  of  human  exposure  (including 
ground  or  surface  water  contamination,  air 
emissions,  and  food  chain  contamination), 
the  size  and  potential  susceptibility  of  the 
community  within  the  likely  pathways  of 
exposure,  the  comparison  of  expected 
human  exposure  levels  to  the  short-term 
and  long-term  health  effects  associated  with 
identified  contaminants  and  any  available 
recommended  exposure  or  tolerance  limits 
for  such  contaminants,  and  the  comparison 
of  existing  morbidity  and  mortality  data  on 
diseases  that  may  be  associated  with  the  ob- 
served levels  of  exposure.  The  assessment 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  risks  to 
the  potentially  affected  population  from  all 
sources  of  such  contaminants,  including 
known  point  or  nonpoint  sources  other  than 
the  site  or  facility  in  question.  A  purpose  of 
such  preliminary  assessments  shall  be  to 
help  determine  whether  full-scale  health  or 
epidemiological  studies  and  medical  evalua- 
tions of  exposed  populations  shall  be  imder- 
taken. 

"(F)  At  the  completion  of  each  health  as- 
sessment the  Administrator  shall  provide 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  each  affected  State 
with  the  results  of  such  assessment,  togeth- 
er with  any  recommendations  for  further 
action  under  this  subsection  or  otherwise 
under  this  Act. 

"(G)  In  any  case  in  which  a  health  assess- 
ment performed  under  this  paragraph  (in- 
cluding one  required  by  section  3005(J)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act)  discloses  the 
exposure  of  a  population  to  the  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  the  costs  of  such 
health  assessment  may  be  recovered  as  a 
cost  of  response  under  section  107  of  this 
Act  from  persons  causing  or  contributing  to 
such  release  of  such  hazardous  substance  or, 
in  the  case  of  multiple  releases  contributing 
to  such  exposure,  to  all  such  releases. 

"(4)  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, it  is  appropriate  on  the  basis  of 


the  results  of  a  health  assessment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  pilot  study  of 
health  effects  for  selected  groups  of  ex- 
posed individuals,  in  order  to  determine  the 
desirability  of  conducting  full  scale  epidemi- 
ological or  other  health  studies  of  the  entire 
exposed  population.  Whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  it  is  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  pilot 
study,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  such 
full  scale  epidemiological  or  other  health 
studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  health  effects  for  the  population  ex- 
posed to  hazardous  substances  in  a  release 
or  suspected  release. 

"(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  results  of  a 
health  assessment  indicate  a  potential  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  registry  of  exposed  persons  would 
contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  taking  into  account  circum- 
stances bearing  on  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
registry,  including  the  seriousness  or  unique 
character  of  identified  diseases  or  the  likeli- 
hood of  rwpulation  migration  from  the  af- 
fected area. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study,  and  report  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Superfund  Improvement  Act  of  1985.  on  the 
usefulness,  costs,  and  potential  implications 
of  medical  surveillance  programs  as  a  part 
of  the  health  studies  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. Such  study  shall  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, programs  which  identify  diseases  for 
which  an  exposed  population  is  at  excess 
risk,  provide  periodic  medical  testing  to 
screen  for  such  diseases  in  subgroups  of  the 
exposed  population  at  highest  risk,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  mechanism  to  refer  for  treatment 
individuals  who  are  diagnosed  as  having 
such  diseases. 

"(7)  If  a  health  assessment  or  other  study 
carried  out  under  this  subsection  contains  a 
finding  that  the  exposure  concerned  pre- 
sents a  significant  risk  to  human  health,  the 
President  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  such  exposure  and 
eliminate  or  substantially  mitigate  the  sig- 
nificant risk  to  human  health.  Such  steps 
may  include  the  use  of  any  authority  under 
this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  provision  of  alternative  water  sup- 
plies, and 

"(2)  permanent  or  temporary  rel<x»tion  of 
individuals. 

"(8)  In  any  case  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
petition,  a  health  assessment  or  s^udy,  or  a 
research  program  under  this  subsection, 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  delay  or  otherwise  affect  or  impair 
the  authority  of  the  President  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  exercise  any  authority 
vested  in  the  President  or  such  Administra- 
tor under  any  other  provision  of  law  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  imminent  hazard 
authority  of  section  7003  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act)  or  the  response  and  abate- 
ment authorities  of  this  Act. 

"(9)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of  1985, 
prepare  a  list  of  at  least  one  hundred  haz- 
ardous substances  which  the  Administrator, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  determines  are  those 
posing  the  most  significant  potential  threat 
to  human  health  due  to  their  common  pres- 
ence at  the  location  of  responses  under  sec- 
tion 104  or  at  facilities  on  the  National  Pri- 
ority List  or  in  releases  to  which  a  response 
under  section  104  is  under  consideration. 
Within    twenty-four    months    after    enact- 


ment, the  Administrator  shall  prepare  a  list 
of  an  additional  one  hundred  or  more  such 
hazardous  substances.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  less  often  than  once  every  year 
thereafter  add  to  such  list  other  substances 
which  are  frequently  so  found  or  otherwise 
pose  a  potentially  significant  threat  to 
human  health  by  reason  of  their  physical, 
chemical,  or  biological  nature. 

"(B)  For  each  such  hazardous  substance 
listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  assess  whether  ade- 
quate information  on  the  health  effects  of 
such  substance  is  available.  For  any  such 
substance  for  which  adequate  information  is 
not  available  (or  under  development),  the 
Administrator  shall  assure  the  initiation  of 
a  program  of  research  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  health  effects  (and  techniques  for 
development  of  methods  to  determine  such 
health  effects)  of  such  substance.  Where 
feasible,  such  program  shaU  seek  to  develop 
methods  to  determine  the  health  effects  of 
such  substance  in  combination  with  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  commonly 
found.  Such  program  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

"(1)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine short,  intermediate,  and  long-term 
health  effects: 

"(ii)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine organ-specific,  site-specific,  and 
system-specific  acute  and  chronic  toxicity; 

"(ill)  laboratory  and  other  studies  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  such  sub- 
stances are  metabolized  or  to  othe:-wise  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  the  biokinetics  of 
such  substances:  and 

"(iv)  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing human  data,  the  collection  of  such  in- 
formation. 

"(C)  In  assessing  the  need  to  perform  lab- 
oratory and  other  studies,  as  required  by 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Administrator  shall 
consider— 

"(i)  the  availability  and  quality  of  existing 
test  data  concerning  the  substance  on  the 
suspected  health  effect  in  question; 

"(ii)  the  extent  to  which  testing  already  in 
progress  wUl.  in  a  timely  fashion,  provide 
data  that  will  be  adequate  to  support  the 
preparation  of  toxicological  profiles  as  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  para- 
graph; and 

"(ill)  such  other  scientific  and  technical 
factors  as  the  Administrator  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  In  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  any  research  program  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  coordinate  such 
research  program  implemented  under  this 
paragraph  with  programs  of  toxi(»logical 
testing  established  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  and  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  The 
purpose  of  such  coordination  shall  be  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  assure 
that  the  hazardous  sut>stances  listed  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  are  tested  thoroughly 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Where  ap- 
propriate in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  consistent  with  such  purpose,  a 
research  program  under  this  paragraph  may 
l)e  carried  out  using  such  programs  of  toxi- 
cological testing. 

"(E)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  costs  of  research  programs  under  this 
paragraph  be  borne  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  hazardous  substance  in  question,  as 
required  in  programs  of  toxicological  testing 
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under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 
Where  this  is  not  practical,  the  costs  of  such 
research  programs  should  be  borne  by  par- 
ties responsible  for  the  release  of  the  haz- 
ardous sut>stance  in  question.  To  carry  out 
such  intention,  the  costs  of  conducting  such 
a  research  program  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  a  cost  of  response  for  the 
purposes  of  recovery  under  section  107  of 
such  costs  from  a  party  responsible  for  a  re- 
lease of  such  hazardous  substance. 

"(F)  Based  on  all  available  information, 
including  data  developed  and  collected  on 
the  health  effects  of  hazardous  sut>stances 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  toxicological  profiles  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  likely  effect  on  human 
health  of  each  of  the  substances  listed  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A).  Such  profiles 
shall  l>e  revised  and  republished  as  neces- 
sary, but  no  less  often  than  once  every  five 
years.  Such  profiles  shall  be  provided  to  the 
States  and  made  available  to  other  interest- 
ed parties. 

"(10)  All  studies  and  results  of  research 
conducted  under,  this  subsection  (other  than 
health  assessments)  shall  be  reported  or 
adopted  only  after  appropriate  peer  review. 
Such  peer  review  shall  be  conducted  by 
panels  consisting  of  no  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  members,  who  shall  be  dis- 
interested scientific  experts  selected  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
basis  of  their  reputation  for  scientific  objec- 
tivity and  the  lack  of  institutional  ties  with 
any  person  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study  or  research  under  review.  Support 
services  for  such  panels  shall  l>e  provided  by 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry. 

"(U)  In  the  implementation  of  this  sub- 
section and  other  health-related  authorities 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  education  of 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
on  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
injury  or  disease  related  to  exposure  to 
toxic  substances,  through  such  means  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  1985, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(12)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  subsection  and  other  health-related  au- 
thorities of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  personnel  to  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry, 
which  shall  t)e  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
full  time  equivalent  employees. 

"(13)  The  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section and  section  111(c)(4)  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sut>stances  and 
Disease  Registry  established  by  paragraph 
(1),  either  directly,  or  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  States  (or  F>olitical  subdivi- 
sions thereof)  in  «e  case  of  States  (or  polit- 
ical subdivisionsl^hich  the  Administrator 
of  such  Agency  determines  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  such  activities.  Such  activities 
shall  include  the  provision  of  consultations 
on  health  information,  and  the  conduct  of 
health  assessments,  including  those  re- 
quired under  section  3005(J)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  health  studies  and  reg- 
istries.". 

(b)  Section  lll(cK4)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  sut>- 
section  (n)  of  this  section  and  section 
104(i),"  after  "(4)":  and 


(2)  by  striking  'epidemiologic  studies"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •epidemiologic  and 
laboratory  studies  and  health  assessments". 

(c)  Section  111  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability-JU^of  1980  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: ^ 

"(n)  For  fiscal  year  1985.  not  less  than 
$18,000,000  and.  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter, not  less  than  five  per  centum  of  all 
sums  appropriated  from  the  Triist  Fund  or 
$50,000,000,  whichever  is  less,  shall  be  di- 
rectly available  to  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (cM4)  and  section 
104(i),  including  any  such  activities  related 
to  hazardous  waste  stored,  treated,  or  dis- 
posed of  at  a  facility  having  a  permit  under 
section  3025  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  Any  funds  so  made  available  which  are 
not  obligated  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  made 
available  shaU  be  made  available  In  the 
Trust  Fund  for  other  purposes.". 

(d)  Section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(j)  EIxposmtE  iNroRJiATioN  AHS  Health 
Assessments.— ( 1 )  Beginning  on  the  date 
nine  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of 
1984.  each  completed  application  for  a 
permit  under  subsection  (c)  for  a  landfill  or 
surface  impoundment  shall  tie  accompanied 
by  information  reasonably  ascertainable  by 
the  owner  or  operator  on  the  potential  for 
the  public  to  be  exposed  to  hazardous 
wastes  or  hazardous  constituents  through 
releases  related  to  the  unit.  At  a  minimum, 
such  information  must  address— 

"(A)  reasonably  foreseeable  potential  re- 
leases from  both  normal  operations  and  ac- 
cidents at  the  unit,  including  releases  associ- 
ated with  transportation  to  or  from  the 
unit: 

"(B)  the  potential  pathways  of  human  ex- 
posure to  hazardous  wastes  or  constituents 
resulting  from  the  releases  described  under 
subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(C)  the  potential  magnitude  and  nature 
of  the  human  exposure  resulting  from  such 
releases. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  a  landfill  or  sur- 
face impoundment  for  which  a  completed 
application  for  a  permit  under  subsection 
(c)  has  t>een  submitted  prior  to  such  date 
shall  submit  the  information  required  by 
this  paragraph  to  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State,  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ized program)  no  later  than  the  date  nine 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  (or  the  State,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  with  aft-  authorized  pro- 
gram) shall  make  the  Information  requtred 
by  paragraph  (1).  together  with  other  rele- 
vant Information,  available  to  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
established  by  section  104(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Whenever 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of 
such  Agency,  the  Administrator,  or  the 
State  (in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ized program),  a  landfill  or  a  surface  im- 
poundment poses  a  sut)stantial  potential 
risk  to  human  health,  due  to  the  existence 
of  releases  of  hazardous  constituents,  the 
magnitude  of  contamination  with  hazardous 
constituents  which  may  be  the  result  of  a 
release,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  population 
exposed  to  such  release  or  contamination. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 


Substances  and  Disease  Registry  shall  con- 
duct a  health  assessment  In  connection  with 
such  facility  in  accordance  with  section 
104(i)(3)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  and  take  other  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  risks  as  author- 
ized by  section  104(b)  and  (i)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  public  may 
submit  evidence  of  releases  of  or  exposure 
to  hazardous  constituents  from  such  a  facili- 
ty, or  as  to  the  risks  or  health  effects  associ- 
ated with  such  releases  or  exposure,  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Diseases  Registry,  the  Adminis- 
tator.  or  the  State  (in  the  case  of  a  State 
with  an  authorized  program).". 

(e)  Section  104(i)(l)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices"; 

(2)  inserting  In  the  second  sentence  there- 
of after  "of  said  Agency"  the  following: 
"(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  'the  Administrator')"; 

(3)  striking  "chromosomal  testing"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appropriate  testing". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  111.  Section  104  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  Before  selection  of  appropriate  reme- 
dial action  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  before  entering  into  a 
covenant  not  to  sue  or  to  forebear  from  suit 
or  otherwise  settle  or  dispose  of  a  claim  aris- 
ing under  this  Act.  notice  of  such  proposed 
action  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  affected  area,  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  comment,  shall  be  af- 
forded to  the  public  prior  to  final  adoption 
or  entry.  Notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
discussion  and  analysis  sufficient  to  provide 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  proposal 
and  alternative  proposals  considered.". 

LOVE  CANAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION 

Sec.  .  Section  104  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(k)  In  determining  priorities  among  re- 
leases and  threatened  releases  under  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  and  in  carrying 
out  remedial  tu;tion  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  high  priority 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  properties  (includ- 
ing nonowner  occupied  residential,  commer- 
cial, public,  religious,  and  vacant  properties) 
in  the  area  in  which,  before  May  22,  1980. 
the  President  determined  an  emergency  to 
exist  because  of  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances  and  in  which  owner  (xxupied 
residences  have  been  acquired  pursuant  to 
suctvde  termination.". 

NATIONAL  CONTINGENCY  PLAN— HAZARD 
RANKING  SYSTEM 

Sec.  112.  Section  105  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  following  "105." 
and  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985,  the  President  shall 
revise  the  National  Contingency  Plan  to  re- 


flect the  requirements  of  such  amendments. 
The  portion  of  such  Plan  known  as  'the  Na- 
tional Hazardous  Substance  Response  Plan' 
shall  be  revised  to  provide  procedures  and 
standards  for  remedial  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are  consistent 
with  amendments  made  by  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985  relating  to  the  se- 
lection of  remedial  action. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985  and  after  publication 
of  notice  and  opportunity  for  submission  of 
comments  in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall  by  rule  promulgate  amendments  to 
the  hazard  ranking  system  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1984.  Such  amendments  shall 
assure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
that  the  hazard  ranking  system  accurately 
assesses  the  relative  degree  of  risk  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  posed  by  sites 
and  facilities  subject  to  review.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  an  effective  date  for  the 
amended  hazard  ranking  system  which  is 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985  and  such  amended 
hazard  ranking  system  shall  be  applied  to 
any  site  or  facility  to  be  newly  listed  on  the 
National  Priority  List  after  the  effective 
date  established  by  the  President.  Until 
such  effective  date  of  the  regulations,  the 
hazard  ranking  system  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1984,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect.". 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  LIABILITY 

Sec.  113.  Section  107(d)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  to  1980  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  adding  the 
following  new  language: 

"(2)  No  State  or  local  government  shall  be 
liable  under  this  title  for  costs  or  damages 
as  a  result  of  nonnegligent  actions  taken  in 
response  to  an  emergency  created  by  the  re- 
lease of  a  hazardous  substance,  pollutant,  or 
contaminant  generated  by  or  from  a  facility 
owned  by  another  person.". 

CONTRACTOR  INDEMNIFICATION 

Sec.  114.  Section  107(e)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  redesignating  the 
succeeding  paragraph  accordingly: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  in  contract- 
ing or  arranging  for  response  action  to  be 
undertaken  under  this  Act,  agree  to  hold 
harmless  and  indemnify  a  contracting  party 
against  claims,  including  the  expenses  of 
litigation  or  settlement,  by  third  persons  for 
death,  bodily  injury  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  arising  out  of  performance  of  a 
cleanup  agreement  to  the  extent  that  such 
claim  does  not  arise  out  of  the  negligence  of 
the  contracting  party.". 

DIRECT  ACTION 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  108  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(c)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor is  in  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  or  ar- 
rangement pursuant  to  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  or  where  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Courts 
cannot  be  obtained  over  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor likely  to  be  solvent  at  the  time  of  judg- 
ment, any  claim  authorized  by  section  107 
and  111  may  be  asserted  directly  against  the 
guarantor  providing  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility.  In  the  case  of  any  action  pur- 


suant to  this  subsection,  such  guarantor 
shall  be  entitled  to  invoke  all  rights  and  de- 
fenses which  would  have  been  available  to 
the  owner  or  operator  if  any  action  had 
been  brought  against  the  owner  or  operator 
by  the  claimant  and  which  would  have  been 
available  to  the  guarantor  if  an  action  had 
been  brought  against  the  guarantor  by  the 
owner  or  operator. 

"(d)  The  total  liability  under  this  Act  of 
any  guarantor  shall  be  limited  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  the  guarantor  has  pro- 
vided as  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
to  the  owner  or  operator  under  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  any  other  State 
or  Federal  statutory,  contractual  or 
common  law  liability  of  a  guarantor  to  its 
owner  or  operator  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  liability  of  such  guarantor  for  bad 
faith  either  in  negotiating  or  in  failing  to 
negotiate  the  settlement  of  any  claim:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed.  Interpreted  or  ap- 
plied to  diminish  the  liability  of  any  person 
under  section  107  or  111  of  this  Act  or  other 
applicable  law.". 

(b)  Section  108(bK2)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following:  "Financial  responsibil- 
ity may  be  established  by  any  one.  or  any 
combination,  of  the  following:  Insurance, 
guarantee,  surety  bond,  letter  of  (n«dlt.  or 
qualification  as  a  self-insurer.  In  promulgat- 
ing requirements  under  this  section,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  specify  policy  or 
other  contractual  terms,  conditions,  or  de- 
fenses which  are  necessary  or  are  unaccept- 
able in  establishing  such  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.". 

vxctim  assistance  program 

Sec.  116.  •••  . 

rund  use  outside  federal  property 
boundaries 

Sec.  117.  Section  111(e)(3)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Elnvironmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  money  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  provision  of 
alternative  water  supplies  (including  the  re- 
imbursement of  costs  incurred  by  a  munici- 
pality) in  any  case  involving  groundwater 
contamination  outside  the  boundaries  of  a 
federally  owned  facility  in  which  the  feder- 
ally owned  facility  is  not  the  only  potential- 
ly responsible  party.". 

STATtTTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  118.  Section  112(d)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  claim  may  be  presented,  nor  may 
any  action  be  commenced,  under  this  title— 

"(I)  for  the  costs  of  response,  unless  that 
claim  is  presented  or  action  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  the  response  action; 

"(2)  for  damages  under  subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  107(a),  unless  that  claim  is  pre- 
sented or  action  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  final  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  under  section  301(c) 
or  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  loss  and  its  connection  with 
the  release  in  question  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later;  or 

"•(3)  for  any  other  damages,  unless  that 
claim  is  presented  or  action  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  loss  and  its  connection  with 


the  release  in  question  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later:  Provid- 
ed, hotoever.  That  the  time  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  shall  not  begin  to 
run  against  a  minor  until  he  reaches  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  a  legal  representative  is 
duly  appointed  for  him.  nor  against  an  in- 
competent person  until  his  incompetency 
ends  or  a  legal  representative  is  duly  ap- 
pointed for  him.  No  claim  may  be  presented 
or  action  be  commenced  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  damages  if.  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Superfund  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1985,  the  statute  of  limitations 
which  would  otherwise  apply  under  this 
paragraph  has  expired.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  119.  Section  113(a)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  113.  (aKI)  Review  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act  may  be  had 
upon  application  by  any  Interested  person 
In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  In  any  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
a  circuit  in  which  the  applicant  resides  or 
transacts  business  which  is  directly  affected 
by  such  regulation.  Any  such  application 
shall  be  made  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  such  regulation,  or  after  such  date  only  if 
such  application  is  based  solely  on  grounds 
which  arose  after  such  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day.  Any  matter  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding for  enforcement  or  to  obtain  dam- 
ages or  recovery  of  response  costs. 

"(2KA)  If  applications  for  review  of  the 
same  agency  action  have  been  filed  in  two 
or  more  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals 
and  the  Administrator  has  received  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  applica- 
tion more  than  thirty  days  before  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  second  ^>- 
pUcati(m.  then  the  record  shall  be  filed  in 
that  court  in  which  the  first  application  was 
filed.  If  applications  for  review  of  the  same 
agency  action  have  been  filed  in  two  or 
more  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
the  Administrator  has  received  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  one  or  more  applica- 
tions within  thirty  days  or  less  after  receiv- 
ing written  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first 
application,  then  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  advise  in  writing  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  that 
applications  have  been  filed  in  two  or  more 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  shall 
identify  each  court  for  which  he  has  written 
notice  that  such  applications  have  been 
filed  within  thirty  days  or  less  of  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such 
application.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random 
selection  devised  for  this  purpose,  and 
within  three  business  days  after  receiving 
such  notice  from  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  thereupon  shall  select 
the  court  in  which  the  record  shall  be  filed 
from  among  those  identified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Upon  notification  of  such  selection, 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  file  the 
record  in  such  court.  For  the  purpose  of 
review  of  agency  action  which  has  previous- 
ly been  remanded  to  the  Administrator,  the 
record  shall  be  filed  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  which  remanded  such 
action. 

"'(B)  Where  applications  have  been  filed  in 
two  or  more  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
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peals  with  respect  to  the  same  agency  action 
and  the  record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such 
courts  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
other  courts  in  which  such  applications 
have  been  filed  shall  promptly  transfer  such 
applications  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  which  the  record  has  t>een  filed. 
Pending  selection  of  a  court  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  any  court  in  which  an  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  may  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  agency  action  until  fif- 
teen days  after  the  Administrative  Office 
has  selected  the  court  in  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed. 

"(C)  Any  court  in  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  agency  action  has  been 
filed,  including  any  court  selected  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  may  transfer  such  ap- 
plication to  any  other  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  convenience  of  the  par- 
ties or  otherwise  in  the  interest  of  Justice.". 

CLARIFICATION  OP  PRKKMFTIOH  LANGUAGE 

Sbc.  120.  Section  114(c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive E^nvironmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
preclude  any  State  from  requiring  any 
person  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  pay  ( 1 )  the 
costs  of  the  non-Pederal  share  or  other 
State  responsibilities  under  section 
104(cK3).  or  (2)  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  response  actions  at  facilities  or  locations 
where  the  President  has  not  responsed 
under  this  Act  or  in  addition  to  response  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  Act,  or.  (3)  any  other 
management,  enforcement,  or  administra- 
tion activities  related  to  response  actions  or 
other  cleanup  of  hazardous  substances  or 
hazardous  wastes.".  ^^^.^-^^ 

FEDERAL  PACILITIES 

Sec.  121.  Section  115  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental,  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
t>efore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided,  That  with  re- 
spect to  a  Federal  facility  or  activity  for 
which  such  duties  or  powers  are  delegated 
to  an  officer,  employee  or  representative  of 
the  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
which  owns  or  operates  such  facility  or  con- 
ducts such  activity,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Administrator  (and  the  responsible  State  of- 
ficial where  a  cooperative  agreement  has 
been  entered  into)  shall  t>e  required  for  the 
selection  of  appropriate  remedial  action  and 
the  administrative  order  authorities  of  sec- 
tion 106(a)  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTERENCZ 
RECOMMENDATION 

Sec.  122.  The  Congress  finds  that  Recom- 
mendation 84-4  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  (Adopted  June 
29,  1984)  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1982.  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  consider  such  Recom- 
mendation and  implement  it  to  the  extent 
that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  implementation  will  expedite  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  substances  which 
have  been  released  into  the  environment. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  "as  provided  in  this  section"  in 
subsection  (a):  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b);  and  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (c). 


(b)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental   Compensation    and    Liability 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Emergency  Response  Fund  for  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  1981,144,000,000. 

"(B)  1982.  $44,000,000. 

"(C)  1983,  (44,000,000. 

"(D)  1984,  »44,000.000. 

"(E)  1985,  $44,000,000, 

■(F)  1986,  $206,000,000, 

■(G)  1987.  $206,000,000, 

"(H)  1988.  $206,000,000, 

"(I)  1989,  $206,000,000,  and 

"(J)  1990,  $206,000,000. 
plus  for  each  fiscal  yetu-  an  amount  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (I)  as  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  Involved". 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Funds.— There  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Response  Trust  F\ind— 

"(1)  one-half  of  the  unobligated  balance 
remaining  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  Fund  in  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 

"(2)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 504(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  during 
any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Response  Trust 
Fund,- 

■'(1)  In  generai.— Amounts  In  the  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  shall  t>e  available  in  con- 
nection with  releases  or  threats  of  releases 
of  hazardous  substances  into  the  environ- 
ment only  for  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures which  are  described  in  section  111 
(other  than  subsection  (J)  thereof)  of  this 
Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1985,  including— 

"(A)  response  costs. 

"(B)  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  311  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

"(C)  claims  for  Injury  to,  or  destruction  or 
loss  of,  natural  resources,  and 

"(D)  related  costs  described  in  section 
111(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures.— At 
least  86  percent  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  the  Response  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
reserved— 

"(A)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  section  111(a)  of 
this  Act,  and 

■'(B)  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  section  323(c).  other  than  advances 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  section 
223(cK2KC)." 

8.52 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Acid  Rain  Control 
Act  of  1985. 
interstate  transport  and  acid  precursor 

reduction 

Sec.   1.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part: 

••Part  E— Interstate  Transport  and  Acid 

Precursor  Reduction 

••findings  and  purposes 

"Sec.  180.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
""(1)  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants 
and   their   transformation   products   is  an 
Interstate  and  international  problem: 


••(2)  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  existing  sources  as  well  as  in- 
creased emissions  from  new  and  existing 
sources  threaten  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment  in  States  and  coun- 
tries other  than  those  in  which  emitted: 

'•(3)  reduction  of  total  regional  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  enhance  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment; 

••(4)  more  effective  regulation  of  the  inter- 
state transport  of  air  pollutants  is  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  downwind  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  opportunities  of  downwind 
States;  and 

••(5)  in  pariicular. 

"(A)  the  deposition  of  acid  compounds 
from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and  contrib- 
uting to  widespread  long-term  ecosystem 
degradation; 

"(B)  the  principal  source  of  the  acid  com- 
pounds in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  precur- 
sors. Is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels; 

""(C)  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  Is  of 
national  and  international  significance  and 
cannot  be  addressed  adequately  without 
Federal  Intervention; 

""(D)  control  strategies  and  technology  for 
precursors  to  acid  deposition  exist  now  that 
are  economically  feasible;  and 

"(E)  current  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  t>e  more  adversely  affected 
by  delayed  action,  so  that  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commence  now. 

•'(b)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to— 

""(1)  protect  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  from  any  actual  or  poten- 
tial adverse  effect  caused  by  ambient  con- 
centrations or  deposition  of  air  pollutants, 
including  the  products  of  atmospheric 
transformation  of  pollutants;  and 

""(2)  preserve  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  States  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  of  their 
citizens  from  air  pollution  originating  in 
other  States. 

""ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REGION 

•"Sec.  181.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
long-range  transpori  corridor,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ""acid  deposition  impact 
region."  consisting  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Islaind.  South  Caroli- 
na. Tennessee,  Vermont.  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

""RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

■■Sec.  182.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  air  pollution  problems 
associated  with  the  long-range  transport  of 
pollutants  in  the  portions  of  the  continental 
United  States  not  included  in  section  181. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study. 

"(bMl)  The  Acid  Precipitation  Task  Force 
established  under  title  VII  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (Public  Law  96-294)  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  arid  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  two  comprehensive  re- 
ports, one  by  December  31,  1985,  and  one  by 
Decemt>eT'  31,  1987,  which  shall  present  the 


findings  of  the  research  conducted  under 
section  704(b)  of  such  Act,  including  recom- 
mendations, based  upon  existing  scientific 
knowledge,  for  reducing  acid  deposition  and 
its  effects. 

'"(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Acid 
Precipitation  Task  Force  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  title  VII  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 

"(c)  The  Task  Force  established  by  title 
VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  shall  also 
conduct  and  support  research  on  advanced 
flue-gas  cleaning  and  precombustion  fuel 
treatment  technologies  and  inherently  low- 
emission  combustion  processes  (including 
atmospheric  and  pressurized  fluidized  bed 
combustion). 

"'(d)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  section  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished an  Acid  Precipitation  Scientific 
Review  Board  with  not  more  than  15  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

'"(2)  The  Board  shall  examine  and  consid- 
er all  available  information  regarding  the 
causes,  extent  and  potential  environmental 
impacts  of  acid  deposition,  including  a 
review  of  all  the  activities  being  performed 
by  the  Acid  Precipitation  Task  Force  under 
section  704(b)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  at  least  two 
comprehensive  reports,  one  not  later  than 
June  30.  1986,  and  one  not  later  than  June 
30,  1988,  on  the  results  of  its  examination 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2),  including  a  review  of  the  report(s)  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  of  Congress  by 
the  Task  Force  as  required  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  together  with  the 
Board"s  own  recommendations  for  reducing 
acid  deposition  and  its  effects. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"■(eKl)  Promptly  after  the  date  estab- 
lished by  section  185,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  E^nviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  the 
emission  limitation  and  other  enforceable 
measures  adopted  by  the  States  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  under  section 
184(b)  or  in  effect  under  section  185,  for  all 
States  in  the  acid  deposition  impact  region 
established  by  section  181. 

""(2)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  analyze  the  environmental  benefits  to 
be  gained  through  the  implementation  of 
the  control  requirements  described  by  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing such  control  requirements,  and 
any  potential  effects  on  coal  production  or 
markets  of  implementing  such  control  re- 
quirements, on  both  an  aggregate  regional 
and  a  State-by-State  basis.  The  Office  of 
"f echnology  Assessment  shall  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives no  later  than  six  months  after 


the  submission  of  the  report  required  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(f)  Upon  receipt  of  the  reports  required 
by  subsections  (bMl).  (d).  (eMl).  and  (e)(2), 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
shall  conduct  hearings  oii  the  matters  con- 
tained in  such  reports  and  take  such  other 
action  as  each  such  committee  deems  appro- 
priate. 

""(g)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  an 
inventory  of  sources  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
the  acid  deposition  impact  region  estab- 
lished by  section  181  and  In  each  State 
thereof.  Not  later  than  four  years  after  en- 
actment of  this  part  the  Administrator  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  on  (1)  the  inventory  of 
sources  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  developed 
under  this  subsection,  (2)  control  technolo- 
gy and  methods  for  new  and  existing 
sources  for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  (3)  any 
recommendations  for  requirements  to 
reduce  existing  emissions  or  control  new 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  reduce 
acid  deposition. 

'"(h)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  Jointly  conduct  a 
study  of  the  potential  for  a  system  of  fees 
on  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
acid  deposition  impact  region  established  by 
section  181.  to  be  used  to  finance  the  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  required  by  this  part,  in- 
cluding the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
funds  resulting  from  such  fees.  A  report  of 
such  study  shall  be  submittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  six  months  after  sub- 
mittal of  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section. 

""(iXl)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct  or  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
ducting the  development,  refinement  and 
practical  demonstration  of  new,  improved, 
or  innovative  methods  of  neutralizing  or  re- 
storing the  buffering  capacity  of  acid  al- 
tered bodies  of  water  that  no  longer  can 
support  game  fish  species;  and  methods  of 
removing  from  bodies  of  water  toxic  metals 
or  other  toxic  substances  mobilized  by  acid 
deposition,  and  to  include  in  such  grants 
such  amounts  as  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  reports,  plans  and  specifications  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount 
exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  there- 
of as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

""(3)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  for  any  project  that  involves 
bodies  of  water  that  did  not  contain  game 
fish  as  established  by  State  law  prior  to 
1970. 

"•(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

""ACID  PRECURSOR  CONTROLS 

"Sec.  183.  (a)  There  shall  be  achieved  a  re- 
duction in  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide in  the  acid  deposition  impact  region  es- 
tablished under  section  181  of  this  Act  of 
ten  million  tons  from  the  total  actual 
annual  level  of  such  emissions  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980,  and  December  31.  1980.  Such 
reduction  shall  be  achieved  pursuant  to  a 
phased  reduction  and  completed  no  later 
than  January  1,  1994. 


""(bKl)  Emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  from 
major  stationary  sources  which  did  not 
t>egin  operation  before  January  1.  1981.  or 
which  have  increased  emissions  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981  (to  the  extent  of  such  increase), 
calculated  on  an  annual  basis,  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
which  the  State  in  which  such  sources  are 
located  is  required  to  reduce  not  later  than 
January  1. 1994,  under  184(a). 

■'(2KA)  Such  emissions  shall  not  be  so 
added  in  any  State  which  during  1980  had 
no  major  stationary  source  which  was  a  util- 
ity boiler  which  had  an  actual  annual  aver- 
age emission  rate  greater  than  1.2  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  Input. 

""(B)  Increases  in  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide from  utility  boilers  which  are  coal  capa- 
ble as  defined  under  section  301(a)  of  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  which  convert  to  the  use 
of  coal  as  a  primary  fuel  shall  be  so  added 
only  to  the  extent  such  emissions  from  a 
particular  source  exceed  1.5  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  on  an  annual  average. 

■■(c)  Other  than  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bK2MB),  no  major  stationary  source  in 
such  region  which  began  operation  before 
January  1,  1981,  shall  increase  its  actual 
rate  of  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  over  that 
experienced  by  such  source  during  calendar 
year  1980,  unless  there  has  been  identified 
for  such  source  a  simultaneous  net  reduc- 
tion in  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  at  one  or 
more  points  in  such  region— 

■■(1)  in  excess  of  the  emissions  which  po- 
tentially would  result  from  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  emission  rate,  and 

■■(2)  not  otherwise  required  by  a  State  im- 
plementation plan  under  section  110  of  this 
Act  or  under  section  184  or  185  of  this  part. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  Increases 
in  actual  rates  of  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  sources  in  any  State  in  which  for  each 
major  stationary  source  of  sulfur  dioxide 
which  was  a  utility  boiler  the  emission  limi- 
tation in  effect  under  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  at  the  time  of  such  in- 
creases is  less  than  or  equal  to  1.2  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  on  an  annual  average. 

■•(d)  No  major  stationary  source  of  sulfur 
dioxide  shall  commence  operation  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994,  in  such  region  unless  there  has 
been  identified  for  such  source  a  simultane- 
ous net  reduction  in  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide at  one  or  more  points  in  such  region- 

■"(1)  in  excess  of  the  emissions  which  po- 
tentially would  result  from  the  proposed 
new  source,  and 

■■(2)  not  otherwise  required  by  a  State  im- 
plementation plan  under  section  110  of  this 
Act  or  under  section  184  or  185  of  this  part. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
major  stationary  source  which  adopts  the 
best  available  control  technology,  as  defined 
in  section  169(3)  or  171(3)  as  appropriate  for 
the  location  of  the  proposed  new  source, 
and  which  attains  at  least  the  most  strin- 
gent emission  limitation  shown  by  an  ade- 
quate operating  history  to  have  been 
achieved  in  practice  by  a  major  stationary 
source  of  the  same  size,  type,  and  class 
within  the  region  established  under  section 
181  of  this  Act. 

""(e)  No  major  stationary  source  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  in  such  region  which  began  op- 
eration before  January  1,  1981,  shall  in- 
crease its  stctual  rate  of  emissions  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  as  measured  in  pounds  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  over  the  greater  of  that 
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experienced  by  such  source  during  calendar 
year  1980.  or  during  the  thirty-day  period 
(excluding  days  on  which  such  source  did 
not  operate)  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sutisection.  unless 
there  has  been  identified  for  such  a  simulta- 
neous net  reduction  in  emissions  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  at  one  or  more  points  In  such, 
region— 

"(1)  in  excess  of  the  emissions  which  po- 
tentially would  result  from  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  emission  rate,  and  4 

■■(2)  not  otherwise  required  by  a  State  Im- 
plementation plan  under  section  110  of  this 
Act. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  utility 
trailers  which  are  coal  capable  as  defined 
under  section  301(a)  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  which  convert  to  the  use  of  coal  as  a 
primary  fuel. 

"STATE  Stn-TDR  DIOXIDE  REDUCTION 
REQCIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
(luired  to  achieve  within  its  txirders  a  reduc- 
tion in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
equal  to  that  fraction  of  ten  million  tons 
which  is  the  ratio  of  all  the  actual  utility 
emissions  In  such  State  in  excess  of  1.2 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British 
thermal  units  of  heat  input  averaged  over 
the  period  January  1.  1980.  to  December  31. 
1980.  to  the  total  in  all  States  in  the  region 
of  all  the  actual  utility  emissions  in  excess 
of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million 
British  thermal  units  of  heat  input  aver- 
aged over  such  period. 

"(2)  The  CJovemors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  region  may  by  agreement 
reallot  among  agreeing  States  the  reduc- 
tions required  under  sut>sectin  (aXl):  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  reductions  equal  the 
total  required  under  subsection  (aHl). 

"(bXl)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  part,  each  State 
shall  adopt  enforceable  measures  to  achieve 
the  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding emission  limitations  and  schedules 
for  compliance  for  sources  within  such 
State  and  other  means  of  emission  reduc- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  186  of  this 
Act.  The  Governor  of  such  State  shall 
submit  such  measures  to  the  Administrator 
for  review  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  and  section  110<aK3).  and 
to  the  Governors  of  all  other  States  in  the 
acid  deposition  impact  region  for  comment. 

"(2)  Review  and  approval  of  measures  sub- 
mitted under  this  subsection  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  section  110<aK3).  The  Administra- 
tor shall  approve  such  measures  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  if, 
taking  into  consideration  the  comments  of 
Governors  of  other  States  in  such  region, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  meas- 
ures— 

"(A)  contain  enforceable  requirements  for 
continuous  emission  reduction, 

"(B)  contain  requirements  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
assure  that  the  emission  limitations  are 
being  met,  and 

"(C)  are  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduction 
in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  for  such  State 
required  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  within  the  time  specified  in  section 
183(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  sta- 
tionary source  subject  to  an  emission  llmlta- 
.  tlon  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  It 
Is  located  of  its  intended  method  of  compli- 


ance. The  Governor  shall  submit  such  noti- 
fications to  the  Administrator. 

■•(4)(A)  Not  later  than  sixty  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  sta- 
tionary source  which  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  states  that  it 
will  comply  with  an  emission  limitation 
through  the  use  of  fuel  substitution  shall  be 
in  compliance  with  such  emission  limitation. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  each  major 
stationary  source  which  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  states  that  it  will  comply  with  an 
emission  limitation  established  under  this 
subsection  through  the  installation  of  a 
technological  system  of  continous  emission 
reduction  or  the  replacement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities with  new  facilities  with  substantially 
lower  emissions,  or  any  other  mesins  except 
fuel  switching,  shall  enter  into  binding  con- 
tractual commitments  to  acquire.  Install,  or 
construct  such  system  or  facilities. 

"(5)  Each  emission  limitations,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  adopted 
and  approved  under  this  sut)8ection  shall  be 
deemed  a  requirement  of  the  State  Imple- 
mentation plan  approved  or  promulgated 
for  such  State  under  section  110  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  major  stationary 
source  in  a  State  listed  in  section  181.  which 
is  not  by  December  31.  1985.  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  applicable  implementation 
plan  for  sulfur  dioxide  in  effect  on  January 
1,  1981.  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
source  shall  be  subject  to: 

"(A)  the  emission  limitation  established 
by  section  185  for  all  facilities  in  such  State 
owned  or  operated  by  such  owner  or  opera- 
tor, and 

"(B)  a  noncompliance  penalty  established 
under  sectioin  120  for  each  such  source  or 
facility.  Including  each  electric  generating 
facility,  for  the  period  from  the  original 
date  for  compliance  under  the  applicable 
implementation  plan  until  actual  compli- 
ance with  the  emission  limitation  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph. 

"MAJOR  STATIOHARY  SOtTRCE  SULfTJR  DIOXIDE 
REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  185.  In  any  State  in  the  acid  deposi- 
tion impact  region  established  by  section 
181  of  the  Act  which  has  not  In  accordance 
with  section  184(bKl)  of  this  Act  adopted 
measures  to  achieve  the  reduction  required 
by  section  184(a)  of  this  Act  within  twenty- 
four  months  after  enactment  of  this  part,  or 
which  has  not  had  such  measures  approved 
by  the  Administrator  under  section 
184(b)(2)  of  this  Act  within  six  months  after 
the  submission  of  such  measures,  the  owner 
or  operator  of  each  fosslle-fuel-buming  elec- 
tric generating  facility  which  is  a  major  sta- 
tionary source  which  Is  not  subject  to  sec- 
tion 111(a)  shall  comply  with  an  emission 
limitation  or  limitations  for  all  such  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  the  same  entity  in 
such  region  equivalent  to  an  average  among 
such  facilities  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide per  million  British  thermal  units  of  heat 
input  on  a  thirty-day  average.  The  owner  or 
operator  of  each  such  facility  shall  submit 
to  the  Administrator  a  plan  and  schedule  of 
compliance  for  achieving  such  emission  limi- 
tation or  equivalent  emission  reduction  in 
accordance  with  section  186  of  this  Act,  not 
later  than  three  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  part  or  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  such  owner  or  operator  t)ecomes  sub- 
ject to  such  emission  limitation,  whichever 
Is  later.  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
such  plan  and  schedule  for  compliance  if 
it- 

"(A)  contains  enforceable  requirements 
for  continuous  emission  reduction: 


"(B)  contains  requirements  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
assure  that  the  emission  limitations  are 
being  met:  and 

•(C)(i)  in  the  case  of  a  source  that  pro- 
poses to  comply  with  the  emission  limita- 
tion through  use  of  fuel  substitution,  will 
achieve  the  emission  reduction  required  by 
this  section  no  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  such  plan  is  submitted,  or 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  a  source  that  proposes 
to  comply  with  the  emission  limitation 
through  installation  of  a  technological 
system  of  continuous  emission  reduction  or 
replacement  of  existing  facilities  with  new 
facilities  with  substantially  lower  emissions, 
or  any  other  means  except  fuel  switching, 
contains  enforceable  requirements  that 
such  source,  within  twenty-four  months 
after  such  plan  is  submitted,  enter  into 
binding  contactual  commitments  to  acquire, 
install  or  construct  such  system  or  facilities. 

Failure  of  such  owner  or  operator  to  submit 
such  approvable  plan  and  schedule  within 
the  time  provided  in  this  section,  failure  to 
comply  with  the  plan  and  schedule  of  com- 
pliance, and  failure  to  achieve  the  emission 
reduction  required  by  the  dates  required  by 
this  section,  shall  be  violations  of  emission 
limitations  for  the  purposes  of  sections  113, 
120.  and  304  of  this  Act. 

"entorczable  emission  reduction  procrams 

"Sec.  186.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining the  limitation  on  emissions  required 
by  section  183(c)  of  this  Act  or  attaining 
emission  reductions  required  by  section 
183(a),  184,  or  185  of  this  Act.  the  following 
methods  or  programs  for  net  emission  re- 
duction may  be  used,  in  addition  to  enforce- 
able continuous  emission  reduction  meas- 
ures, by  a  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  source,  if  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable  by  the 
Federal  Government.  States  other  than 
those  in  which  the  emissions  <x;cur,  and  citi- 
zens under  section  304  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  least  emissions  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

"(2)  retirement  of  major  stationary 
sources  at  an  earlier  date  than  provided  In 
schedules  on  file  with  the  Federal  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  State  utility  regulatory  agencies: 

"(3)  investments  in  energy  conservation 
where  reductions  in  emissions  can  be  identi- 
fied with  such  investments; 

"(4)  trading  of  emission  reduction  require- 
ments and  actual  reductions  on  a  State  or 
regional  basis,  for  which  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  authorized  to  establish  emis- 
sion reduction  banks  or  brokerage  institu- 
tions to  facilitate  such  trading:  and 

"(5)  precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels.". 

interstate  poLLirriON 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  110(a)(2)(E)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  sources"  after 
"sour<»"; 

(2)  by  striking  "prevent"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interfere  with";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "visibility."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (III)  contribute  to  atmospheric 
loadings  of  pollutants  or  their  transforma- 
tion products  which  may  reasonably  l>e  an- 
ticipated to  cause  or  contribute  to  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  public  health  or  welfare  or 
the  environment  in  any  other  State  or  for- 
eign country.". 

(b)  Section  123  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c).  by  striking  ■immediate  vicinity"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'impact  area": 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(c).  by  striking  all  that  language  preceding 
"prohibit"  ^nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  AdmiTrtstrator  may": 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 
■(d)  The  Administrator  shall  within  one 

year  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1984  complete  a  review  of 
the  emission  limits  for  all  existing  major 
sources  which  have  come  into  existence 
since  1970  or  which  have  raised  the  stack 
height  since  1970,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  emission  limits  for  such  sources  are 
inappropriately  based  upon  modeling  credit 
for  stack  height  above  good  engineering 
practice.  If  emission  limits  are  determined 
to  be  inappropriately  based,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  require  the  State,  within  six 
months,  to  correct  the  emission  limit  to  con- 
form with  requirements  of  this  section.  It 
shall  be  the  burden  of  the  operator  of  each 
such  source  to  demonstrate  the  correct 
stack  height  credit  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing proper  emission  limits.". 

(c)  Section  126  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(d)  Emission  of  an  air  pollutant  ■arhich. 

by  itself  or  in  combination,  reaction,  or 
transformation,  adversely  affects  the  public 
health  or  welfare  of  another  State,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section.". 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1),  by  striking  'in  excess  of  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  'major 
source",  by  inserting  '"or  group  of  sources": 

(B)  by  striking  "110(a)(2)(E)(i)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "110(a)(2)(E)  or  this 
section"; 

(4)  in  sut>section  (O— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  the 
words  "violation  of",  inserting  •'this  section 
and"; 

(B)  striking  "110(a)(2)(E)(i)"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"110(a)(2)(E)  or  this  section": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  Insert  l>efore  the 
period  the  phrase,  "or  to  continue  operation 
in  violation  of  subsection  (d)  more  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  such  finding  without 
the  installation  of  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology". 

(d)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ■■precipitation."  fol- 
lowing "Effects  on"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  ■■whether  caused  by  transforma- 
tion, (inversion,  or  combination  with  other 
air  pollutants." 

(e)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting— 

(i)  inserting  a  comma  after  "Act"; 

(ID  striking  ■or";  and 

(ill)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (C)  section  126,". 
S.  S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985". 

AITTHORIZATION  ■ 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  104(u)(l)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately following  ■•1982'  the  phrase  '.  and  not 
to  exceed  $22,770,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  September  30.  1988.  and 
September  30.  1989". 


(b)  Section  104(u)(2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
following  •1982"  the  phrase  ■.  and  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  September  30.  1988,  and 
September  30.  1989  ". 

(c)  Section  104(u)(3)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  silking  "and"  after 
"1981."  and  by  inserting  immediately  follow- 
ing ■1982"  the  phrase  '■.  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  September  30. 

1987,  September  30,  1988.  and  September  30. 
1989'. 

(d)  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 
"1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  by  Inserting  ".  1986.  1987.  1988. 
and  1989  "  immediately  following  ■'1982  ". 

(e)  Section  112(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "1981." 
and  inserting  immediately  following  "1982  " 
the  phrase  ".  and  $7,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1986.    September   30,    1987,   September   30, 

1988.  and  September  30.  1989'. 

(f)  Section  314(c)(2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 
■■1981."  and  inserting  immediately  following 
■1982"   the  phrase    ".  and  $30,000,000  per 

fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988 
and  1989". 

(g)  Section  517  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "1981.'" 
and  inserting  Immediately  following  ""1982"" 
the  phrase  ".  and  $160,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septeml)er 
30,  1986.  September  30.  1987.  September  30. 
1988.  and  September  30.  1989". 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  NARRAGANSETT  BAYS 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

""CHESAPEAKE  AND  NARRAGANSETT  BAYS 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
continue  the  Chesapeake  Bay  program  and 
shall  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  an  Office.  Divi- 
sion, or  Branch  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
grams to- 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  information  per- 
taining to  research  and  other  activities  that 
address  the  environmenttU  quality  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  (herein  after  the  Bay'); 

"(2)  coordinate  all  Federal  research 
projects  pertaining  to  the  Bay; 

"(3)  conduct  research  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  sediment  deposition  in  the  Bay 
and  to  identify  the  sources,  rates  routes, 
and  distribution  patterns  of  such  sediment 
deposition;  and 

"(4)  conduct  research  on  the  Impact  of 
natural  and  man-Induced  environmental 
changes  on  the  living  resources  of  the  Bay 
and  the  relationships  between  such  changes. 
Particular  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  re- 
searching the  Impact  of  pollutant  loadings 
of  nutrients,  chlorine,  acid  precipitation, 
dissolved  oxygen,  and  toxic  pollutants,  in- 
cluding organic  chemicals  and  heavy  metals. 
Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
impact  of  such  changes  on  the  striped  bass. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  State  affected  by 
the  interstate  management  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  program 
(hereinafter  the  plan),  make  a  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  manage- 
ment mechanisms  contained  in  the  plan  if 
such  State  has.  within  one  year  after  the 


date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  approved  and  commit- 
ted to  implement  all  or  substantially  all  as- 
pects of  the  plan.  Payments  for  such  pur- 
poses may  be  made  to  the  States  as  herein- 
after provided,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate. 

"(2)  A  State  or  combination  of  States  may 
elect  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
subsection  by  submitting  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  comprehensive  proposal  to  implement 
management  mechanisms  contained  in  the 
plan  which  shall  include  (A)  a  description  of 
proposed  abatement  actions  which  the  State 
commits  to  take  within  a  specified  time 
period  to  reduce  pollution  in  the  Bay  and  to 
meet  applicable  water  quality  standards, 
and  (B)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  abatement 
actions  proposed  to  be  taken  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  such  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional policies  set  forth  in  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act  and  will  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  goals  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act  he  shall  approve  such 
proposal  and  shall  finance  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing segments  of  such  proposal; 
except  that  Federal  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  55  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  implementing  the  plan  in  any 
fiscal  year  and  shall  be  made  on  condition 
that  non-Federal  sources  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
plan  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Administrative  costs  in  the  form  of 
salaries,  overhead  or  indirect  costs  for  serv- 
ices provided  and  charged  against  programs 
or  projects  supported  by  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  sutwection  shall  not  exceed 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  Federal  grant  made  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  combination  of  States 
that  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  F'ederal  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
and  biennially  thereafter,  report  in  conjunc- 
tion with  EPA  to  the  Congress  on  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  interstate  man- 
agement plan  developed  pursuant  to  the 
Chesa|}eake  Bay  program. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State, 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, make  a  grant  for  puiposes  of  assessing 
the  principal  factors  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  environmental  quality  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay.  as  perceived  by  both  sci- 
entists and  users,  in  conjunction  with  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  management  pro- 
gram to  improve  such  Bay's  water  quality. 
Payments  for  such  purposes  may  be  made  to 
the  States  as  hereinafter  provided,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avail  itself  of  the 
t>enefits  of  this  subsection  by  submitting  to 
the  Administrator  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  program  it  proposes  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  under  State  law.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  each  such  sub- 
mitted program,  within  3  months  of  receipt 
of  such  program,  if  the  applicant  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  applicant  wiU— 

""(A)  establish  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  various  units  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  research  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  concerned  groups 
and  individuals  on  the  Narragansett  Bay.  to 
provide  advice  on  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  management  program  and  to  co- 
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ordinate  communication  on  issues  affecting 
the  Narragansett  Bay's  water  quality: 

"(B)  coordinate,  subsequent  to  a  review  of 
presently  ongoing  researcli.  research  and 
abatement  programs  that  will  most  effi- 
ciently address  those  principal  factors 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Narragan- 
sett Bay's  water  quality:  and 

"(C)  undertake,  subsequent  to  an  analysis 
of  all  environmental  sampling  data  being 
collected  on  the  Narragansett  Bay.  methods 
for  improving  such  data  collection,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  toxic  pollutants:  estab- 
lish a  continuing  capacity  for  collecting, 
storing,  analyzing  and  disseminating  such 
data:  institute  a  sampling  program  where 
deficiencies  are  found  to  exist  in  present 
sampling  progrsuns:  and  develop  and.  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  within  three  years 
after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  implement  manage- 
ment practices  and  measures  (including  land 
use  requirements)  to  reduce  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  pollutant  loadings  in  such 
Bay  and  to  improve  such  Bay's  water  qual- 
ity. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  a  pro- 
gram submitted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
sut)section.  he  shall  finance  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing segments  of  such  program, 
except  that  Federal  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  55  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  implementing  the  program  in 
any  fiscal  year  and  shall  he  made  on  condi- 
tion that  non-Federal  sources  provide  the 
remainder  of  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
plan  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  Any  State  that  avails  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  sutisection  shall,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  issuance  of  a  Federal 
grant  under  this  subsection  and  annually 
thereafter,  report  to  the  Administrator  on 
progress  made  in  implementing  a  manage- 
ment program  to  improve  the  water  quality 
of  Narragansett  Bay. 

•■(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  following  sums,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section: 

•(1)  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
..tember  30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a): 

••(2)  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b):  and 

••(3)  $1,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Septemljer  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (d).". 

SMALL  FLOWS  CLEARINGHOUSE 

Sec.  103.  Section  104(q)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  aidding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  205(d)  of 
this  Act.  from  funds  that  are  set  aside  by 
States  under  section  205(i)  of  this  Act  and 
not  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-four 
month  period  provided  under  section  205(d). 
the  Administrator  shall  award  a  grant 
under  this  section  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  or  such  unobligated  amount, 
whichever  is  less,  in  each  year,  to  support  a 
National  Clearinghouse  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  small  flows  and  in- 
novative or  alternative  technologies,  consist- 
ent with  paragraph  (3).". 

COMPLIANCE  DATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  301(b)(2)(C)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"not  later  than  July  1.  1984."  and  inserting 
immediately  after  "of  this  paragraph"  the 


following  "as  expeditiously  as  practicable 
but  in  no  case  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  such  limitations  are  promulgated 
under  section  304(b).  or  three  years  after 
July  1.  1983.  whichever  is  later,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  July  1.  1987  ". 

(b)  Section  301(b)(2)<E)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "not  later 
than  July  I.  1984,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but 
in  no  case  later  than  five  years  after  the 
date  such  limitations  are  promulgated 
und«r  section  304(b).  or  three  years  after 
July  1,  1983,  whichever  is  later,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  July  1.  1987,  compliance 
with". 

(c)  Section  301(b)(2)<P)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "as  expe- 
ditiously as  practicable  but  in  no  case"  and 
striking  "not"  after  "subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph"  and  by  striking  "July  1, 
1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three 
years  after  July  1,  1983". 

(d)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'  (3)(A)  for  effluent  limitations  under 
paragraph  (l)(AKi)  of  this  subsection  pro- 
mulgated after  January  1.  1982,  and  requir- 
ing a  level  of  control  substantially  greater 
or  based  on  fundamentally  different  control 
technology  than  under  permits  for  such  in- 
dustrial category  issued  before  such  date, 
compliance  as  expeditiously  as  practicable 
but  in  no  case  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  such  limitations  are  promulgated 
under  section  304(b).  or  three  years  after 
July  1.  1983,  whichever  is  later,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  July  1,  1987:  and 

"(B)  for  any  effluent  limitation  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (l)<A)(i),  (2)(A)(i),  or 
(2XE)  of  this  subsection  established  only  on 
the  basis  of  section  402(a)(1)  in  a  permit 
issued  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  compliance  as  ex- 
tieditiously  as  practicable  but  in  no  case 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  such 
limitations  are  established,  and  in  no  case 
later  than  July  1,  1987.  ". 

OCEAN  WAIVEH 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  301(h)(5)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  sources  introducing  waste  into  such 
treatment  works  are  in  compliance  with  all 
applicable  pretreatment  requirements  and 
the  applicant  has  assured  continued  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements  and.  in  the 
case  of  any  treatment  works  serving  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  or  more,  the  appli- 
cant has  adopted  and  is  enforcing  a  program 
to  control  the  entrance  of  toxic  pollutants 
from  industrial  sources  into  such  treatment 
works,  comparable  to  that  required  by  sec- 
tion 402(b)(8); ". 

(b)  Section  301(h)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7).  striking  the  period 
immediately  after  "the  permit"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(8)  the  applicant  at  the  time  such  modifi- 
cation l>ecomes  effective  will  l)e  discharging 
effluent  which  has  received  at  least  primary 
or  equivalent  treatment.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  'primary  or  equivalent 
treatment"  means  treatment  by  screening, 
sedimentation,  and  skimming  adequate  to 
remove  at  least  30  percent  of  the  biological 
oxygen  demanding  material  and  of  the  sus- 
pended solids  in  the  treatment  works  influ- 
ent, and  disinfection,  where  appropriate.": 


(3)  in  that  portion  of  subsection  (h)  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (8)  as  added  by  this 
Act. 

(A)  adding  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  marine  water  must  exhibit  character- 
istics assuring  that  water  providing  dilution 
does  not  contain  significant  amounts  of  pre- 
viously discharged  effluent  from  such  treat- 
ment works.":  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "No  permit  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  the  discharge  of  any  pollut- 
ant into  saline  estuarine  waters  which  at 
the  time  of  application  do  not  support  a  bal- 
anced indigenous  population  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wildlife,  or  allow  recreation  in  and 
on  the  waters  or  which  exhibit  ambient 
water  quality  below  applicable  water  quality 
standards  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies,  shellfish,  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  activities  or  such 
other  standards  necessary  to  assure  support 
and  protection  of  such  uses.  The  prohibition 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  without  regard  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  causal  relationship  between  such 
characteristics  and  the  applicant's  current 
or  proposed  discharge.". 

(c)  Section  301(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  except  that  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  which  prior 
to  December  31.  1982,  had  a  contractural  ar- 
rangement to  use  a  portion  of  the  capacity 
of  an  ocean  outfall  operated  by  another 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  which  has 
applied  for  or  received  a  modification  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  may  apply  for 
a  modification  of  subsection  (h)  in  its  own 
right  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985". 

WATER  quality-based  ETTLUENT  LIMITATIONS 
AFTER  BAT  ATTAINMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  and  the  Congress 
within  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  and 
revise  biennially  thereafter,  an  identifica- 
tion of— 

"(1)  those  waters  within  or  adjacent  to 
such  State  which  after  the  application  of  ef- 
fluent limitations  required  under  section 
301(b)(2)  of  this  Act  cannot  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  attain  or  maintain  (A)  water 
quality  standards  for  such  waters  reviewed, 
revised  or  adopted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 303(c)(2)(B)  of  this  Act.  due  to  toxic 
pollutants,  or  (B)  that  water  quality  which 
shall  assure  protection  of  public  health, 
public  water  supplies,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  and  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  a  balanced  population  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  allow  recreational  ac- 
tivities in  and  on  the  water:  and 

"(2)  those  waters  within  or  adjacent  to 
such  State  which  are  public  water  supplies 
or  otherwise  important  to  public  health  pro- 
tection, or  which  have  a  high  quality  use 
designation,  and  which  because  of  such  use 
and  current  or  potential  pollution  are  of 
high  priority  to  such  State. 

In  the  case  of  any  State  which  fails  to 
submit  the  Identification  required  by  para- 
graph (1),  or  which  submits  an  incomplete 
identification,  ,the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  prepare  an  identification  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1).". 


(b)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

••(7)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  and  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  and  information  published 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  develop  and  publish,  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  guid- 
ance to  the  States  on  performing  the  identi- 
fication required  by  section  305(c)(1)  of  this 
Act. 

"(8)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  and  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  shall 
develop  and  publish  information  on  meth- 
ods for  establishing  and  measuring  water 
quality  criteria  for  toxic  pollutants  on  other 
bases  than  pollutant-by-pollutant  criteria, 
including  biological  monitoring  and  assess- 
ment methods.". 

(c)  Section  303(c)(2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A) "  after 
"(2) "  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  Whenever  a  State  reviews  water  qual- 
ity standards  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  or  revises  or  adopts  new 
standards  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  such 
State  shall  adopt  criteria  for  all  toxic  pollut- 
ants listed  pursuant  to  section  307(a)(1)  of 
this  Act,  the  discharge  or  presence  of  which 
in  the  affected  waters  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  interfere  with  those  designated 
uses  adopted  by  the  State,  as  necessary  to 
support  such  designated  uses.  Such  criteria 
shall  be  specific  numerical  criteria  for  such 
toxic  pollutants  and  in  addition  may  include 
criteria  based  on  biological  monitoring  or  as- 
sessment methods  consistent  with  informa- 
tion published  pursuant  to  section  304'a)(8). 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  toxic 
pollutants  which  are  highly  persistent  in 
the  environment,  bioaccumuiatlve,  or 
known  or  suspected  carcinogens,  mutagens, 
or  teratogens.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  delay  the  use  of  ef- 
fluent limitations  or  other  permit  condi- 
tions based  on  or  involving  biological  moni- 
toring or  assessment  methods.". 

(d)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
submittal  of  the  identification  required  by 
section  305(c)(1)  of  this  Act,  each  SUte 
shall  establish  effluent  limitations  for  point 
sources  discharging  into  each  portion  of  the 
navigable  waters  identified  under  section 
305(c)(1)(A)  as  necessary  to  attain  applica- 
ble water  quality  standards,  taking  into  ac- 
count any  substantial  nonpoint  source  con- 
tributions of  toxic  pollutants  and  existing  or 
planned  controls  on  all  sources.  Such  efflu- 
ent limitations  shall  be  Incorporated  Into 
permits  under  section  402  of  this  Act.  which 
shall  provide  for  compliance  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  such 
effluent  limitation.". 

(e)(1)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  inserting  after  •in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator"  the  phrase 
.  or  as  identified  under  section  305(c) ";  and 
(2)  inserting  after  "protection  of"  the 
phrase  "public  health,". 

(2)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)(1)  Prior  to  establishment  of  any  ef- 
fluent limitation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish such  proposed  limitation  and  within 


ninety  days  of  such  publication  hold  a 
public  hearing. 

"•(2KA)  The  Administrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State,  may  issue  a  permit 
which  modifies  the  effluent  limitations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
pollutants  other  than  toxic  pollutants,  if 
the  applicant  demonstrates  at  such  hearing 
that  (whether  or  not  technology  or  other  al- 
ternative control  strategies  are  available) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  relationship  between 
the  economic  and  social  costs  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  (including  attainment  of 
the  objective  of  this  Act)  from  achieving 
such  limitation. 

"■(B)  The  Administrator,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State,  may  issue  a  permit 
which  modifies  the  effluent  limitations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
toxic  pollutants  for  a  single  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  if  the  applicant  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  modified  requirements  (1) 
will  represent  the  maximum  degree  of  con- 
trol within  the  economic  capability  of  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  source,  and  (2) 
will  result  in  reasonable  further  progress 
beyond  the  requirements  of  section 
301(b)(2)  toward  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.'". 

(f)  Section  304  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

""(1)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  regulations  providing  guide- 
lines for  effluent  limitations  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  this  section  and  section  306  for 
categories  of  sources  discharging  Significant 
amounts  of  toxic  pollutants  referred  to  in 
section  301(b)<2)(C),  for  which  guidelines 
have  not  previously  been  published.". 

INDIRECT  DISCHARGE  OP  CONVENTIONAL 
POLLtrTANTS 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(m)  In  issuing  a  permit  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  not  require 
pretreatment  by  dischargers  of  conventional 
pollutants  identified  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(4)  of  this  Act  as  a  substitute  for  mu- 
nicipal treatment  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  permit  issued  under  this 
section  for  a  treatment  works  (as  defined  in 
section  212  of  this  Act)  which  is  publicly 
owned  if  such  discharger  Is  In  compliance 
with  all  applicable  requirements  of  local 
pretreatment  programs  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)(8)  of  this  section.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  affect  the  Administrator's 
authority  under  sections  307  and  309  of  this 
Act,  affect  State  and  local  authority  under 
sections  307(b)(4)  and  510  of  this  Act,  re- 
lieve such  treatment  works  of  its  obligations 
to  meet  requirements  established  under  this 
Act,  or  preclude  such  works  from  pursuing 
whatever  feasible  options  are  available  to 
meet  Its  responsibility  to  comply  with  its 
permit  under  this  section.". 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  $10,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$25,000"'. 

(b)  No  SUte  shall  be  required  to  modify  a 
permit  program  approved  or  submitted 
under  section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  before  July  1,  1986. 

(c)  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  as 
follows: 


"(gKl)  In  addition  to  any  other  relief  pro- 
vided, whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation available  to  him  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301,  302,  303,  306.  307.  308.  318.  or  504 
of  this  Act.  or  is  in  violation  of  any  permit 
condition  or  limitation  implementing  any  of 
such  sections  in  a  permit  issued  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  by  him  or  by  a  State,  or 
in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404  of  this 
Act  by  a  State,  he  may  after  notifying  the 
State  in  which  the  violation  occurs  assess  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per 
day  of  violation,  not  to  exceed  $75,000  in 
total. 

"(2)  No  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection  imless  the  person  ac- 
cused of  the  violation  is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
violation.  Such  hearing  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  554  or  556  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■■(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  penalty 
assessed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent  and  gravity  of 
the  violation  or  violations,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  violator,  ability  to  pay.  any  prior  his- 
tory of  such  violations,  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility, economic  benefit  or  savings  (if  any) 
resulting  from  the  violation,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

"(4)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  this  subsection  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict couri  of  the  United  States  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  si- 
multaneously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice 
by  certified  mail  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  promptly  file  in  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  such  violation  was  found  or  such  pen- 
alty imposed.  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order  or 
after  the  appropriate  court  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Administrator  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  In 
hearing  such  action,  the  court  shall  have 
authority  to  review  the  violation  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  civil  penalty  de  novo. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may  issue  subpe- 
nas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  or  documents  in  connection 
with  hearings  under  this  subsection.  In  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  and 
served  upon  any  person,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
before  the  administrative  law  judge  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
administrative  law  Judge,  or  both,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

'•(6)  Action  taken  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  affect 
or  limit  the  Administrator's  authority  to  en- 
force any  provision  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
which  is  penalized  administratively  under 
this  subsection  shaU  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
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civil  penalty  under  section  309(d)  or  section 
311(b)  of  this  Act  in  a  civil  action  com- 
menced by  the  Administrator.". 

(d)  Section  309(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  (A)  negligently 
violates  section  301.  302.  303.  306.  307.  308. 
318.  or  405  of  this  Act.  or  any  permit  condi- 
tion or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such 
sections  in  a  permit  issued  under  section  402 
of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a 
State,  or  any  requirement  imposed  in  a  pre- 
treatment  program  approved  under  section 
402(b)(8)  of  this  Act  or  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary 3f  the  Army  or  by  a  State,  or  who  (B) 
jiegligently  introduces  into  a  sewer  system 
or  into  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
any  pollutant  or  hazardous  substance  which 
causes  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  personal  injury  or  property  damage, 
or  causes  such  treatment  works  to  violate 
any  effluent  limitation  or  condition  in  any 
permit  issued  to  the  treatment  works  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $25,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  (A)  knowingly  vio- 
lates section  301,  302,  303,  306,  307.  308,  318, 
or  405  of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition 
or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions in  a  permit  issued  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State. 
or  any  requirement  imposed  in  a  pretreat- 
ment  program  approved  under  section 
402(b)(8)  of  this  Act  or  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  by  a  State,  or  who  (B) 
knowingly  introduces  into  a  sew  system  or 
into  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  any 
pollutant  or  hazardous  substance  which 
causes  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  personal  injury  or  property  damage. 
or  causes  such  treatment  works  to  violate 
any  effluent  limitation  or  condition  in  any 
permit  issued  to  the  treatment  works  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State,  shall  t>e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  material  statement,  representa- 
tion, or  certification  in  any  application, 
record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
or  who  knowingly  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or 
renders  inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shall  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  tKJth. 

"(4)  If  a  conviction  is  for  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  the  same  paragraph,  the  max- 
imum punishment  under  the  respective 
paragraph  shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3).  the  term  person'  shall  mean,  in 
addition  to  the  definition  contained  in  sec- 
tion 502(5)  of  this  act.  any  responsible  cor- 
porate officer. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  the  term  hazardous  substance' 
shall  mean  (A)  any  substance  designated 
pursuant  to  section  31i(b)(2)(A)  of  this  Act. 
(B)  any  element,  compound,  mixture,  solu- 
tion, or  sut)stance  designated  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 


mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  (C)  any  hazardous  waste 
having  the  characteristics  identified  under 
or  listed  pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (but  not  including 
any  waste  the  regulation  of  which  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspend- 
ed by  Act  of  Congress),  (D)  any  toxic  pollut- 
ant listed  under  section  307(a)  of  this  Act, 
and  (E)  any  imminently  hazardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  action  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.". 

PARTIAL  NPDES  PROGRAM  APPROVAL 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  402(b)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ".  or  part  of  a  permit  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  subsection."  immediately  after  "its  own 
permit  program"  in  the  first  full  sentence: 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  In  the  event  a  Governor  submits  a 
plan  to  administer  part  of  a  permit  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  may  approve,  such 
plan  upon  a  showing  that— 

"(A)(i)  the  plan  provides  for  administra- 
tion of  permit  program  components  which 
represent  a  significant  and  identifiable  part 
of  the  State  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(ii)  the  plan  provides  for  and  the  State 
agrees  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
assume  administration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  program  by  a  specified  future  date  not 
to  exceed  five  years  from  submission  of  the 
State's  initial  plan:  or 

"(BMi)  the  plan  provides  for  administra- 
tion of  a  permit  program  for  one  or  more 
discharge  categories  such  as  Federal  facili- 
ties, municipal  or  industrial  categories,  or 
any  other  category  of  dischargers  which 
represent  a  significant  and  identifiable  part 
of  the  permit  program  in  the  State:  and 

"(ii)  the  plan  covers  all  categories  of  dis- 
charges under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
agency  or  department  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  and  represents  a  com- 
plete permit  program  for  all  categories  of 
discharges  contained  in  the  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  complete 
permit  program.'  means  one  for  which  ade- 
quate authority  exists  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  activities  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (9)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  402(c)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "as  to  those  nav- 
igable waters"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"as  to  those  activities  and  discharges". 

(c)  Section  402(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4) 
as  follows: 

•■(4)  In  the  event  a  determination  is  made 
(A)  by  a  State  to  return  administration  of 
the  program  to  the  Administrator  or  (B)  by 
the  Administrator  to  withdraw  approval 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sul>sec- 
tion.  return  of  administration  or  withdrawal 
of  approval  may  only  be  made  of  the  entire 
program  currently  being  administered  by 
the  State". 

NPDES  PERMIT  TLRM  AND  REOPENER 

Sec.  no.  (a)  Section  402(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  are  for  fixed  terms  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  unless  a  permit  Includes  a  waiver  or 
modification  of  any  otherwise  applicable  re- 
quirement under  sections  301(c),  (g),  (h),  or 
(m)  of  this  Act,  in  which  case  such  permit 
shall  be  for  a  fixed  term  not  exceeding  five 
years;". 


(b)  Section  402(bKlKD)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  redesignated  as  section 
402(b)(1)(E),  and  a  new  section  402(b)(1)(D) 
is  inserted  after  section  402(b)(1)(C)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  shall  be  promptly  modified  whenever 
new  or  revised  requirements  under  sections 
301,  302,  303,  304.  307,  403,  or  405  are  estab- 
lished which  are  more  stringent  than  any 
requirement  In  the  permit  or  which  control 
pollutants  not  limited  in  the  permit  and 
such  modification  implements  these  new  or 
revised  requirements;". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AJfD  AWARD  OP  PEES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  509(bHl)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  the 
phrase  "transacts  such  business"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "transacts  business 
which  Is  directly  affected  by  such  action": 
and  (2)  striking  "ninety"  and  "ninetieth" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred 
and  twenty"  and  "one  hundred  and  twenti- 
eth", respectively. 

(b)  Section  509(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3>(A)  If  applications  for  review  of  the 
same  agency  action  have  been  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  two  or 
more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administrator  has  re- 
ceived written  notice  of  the  filing  of  one  or 
more  applications  within  thirty  days  or  less 
after  receiving  written  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the  first  application,  then  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promptly  advise  in  writing  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  that  applications  have  been  filed  in 
two  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  identify  each 
court  for  which  he  has  written  notice  that 
such  applications  have  been  filed  within 
thirty  days  or  less  of  receiving  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  applica- 
tion. Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion devised  for  this  purpose,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  thereupon  shall,  within  three 
business  days  of  receiving  such  written 
notice  from  the  Administrator,  select  the 
court  in  which  the  record  shall  be  filed  from 
among  those  identified  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Upon  notification  of  such  selection,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  file  the  record 
in  such  <»urt.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  Administrator,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  which  remanded 
such  action. 

"(B)  Where  applications  have  been  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in 
two  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  same 
agency  action  and  the  record  has  been  filed 
in  one  of  such  courts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)(A),  the  other  courts  in  which  such  appli- 
cations have  been  filed  shall  promptly 
transfer  such  applications  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  record  has  been  filed.  Pending  se- 
lection of  a  court  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)(A).  any  court  in  which  an  application 
has  t>een  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  the  agency  action  until  fifteen  days  after 
the  Administrative  Office  has  selected  the 
court  in  which  the  record  shall  \>e  filed. 

"(C)  Any  court  in  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  agency  action  has  been 
filed  un(ler  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
including  any  court  selected  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)(A),  may  transfer  such  appli- 
cation to  any  other  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  interest  of 
justice. 

"(4)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  prevailing  or 
substantially  prevailing  party  whenever  it 
determines  that  such  award  is  appropri- 
ate.". 

(c)  Section  505(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevailing"  before  "party  "  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"'NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  319  (a)(1)  Each  State,  by  itself  or  in 
combination  with  adjacent  States,  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportimity  for  public  com- 
ment, submit  to  the  Administrator,  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985,  a  proposed  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion management  program  which  shall— 

""(A)  identify  those  waters  within  its 
boundaries  which  without  additional  action 
to  control  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  or 
maintain  (i)  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, or  (ii)  the  goals  and  requirements  of 
the  Act; 

""(B)  designate  categories  or  subcategories 
of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollutants  or,  where 
appropriate,  particular  nonpoint  sources, 
that  contribute  significant  pollution  load- 
ings to  the  waters  identified  under  subpara- 
graph (A); 

"(C)  identify  best  management  practices 
which  will  be  undertaken  to  reduce  pollut- 
ant loadings  resulting  from  each  category, 
sul>category  or  particular  nonpoint  source 
designated  under  subparagraph  (B); 

"(D)  identify  programs  (including,  as  ap- 
propriate, nonregulatory  or  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  enforcement,  technical  assistance, 
financial  assistance,  education,  training, 
technology  transfer,  and  demonstration 
projects)  to  achieve  implementation  of  the 
best  management  practices  by  the  catego- 
ries, subcategories  and  particular  nonpoint 
sources  designated  under  subparagraph  (B): 

"(E)  include  a  schedule  containing  annual 
milestones  for  (i)  utilization  of  the  program 
implementation  methods  identified  in  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  (ii)  implementation  of 
the  best  management  practices  identified  in 
subparagraph  (C)  by  the  categories,  subca- 
tegories, or  particular  nonprofit  sources  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (B).  Such 
schedule  shall  provide  for  utilization  of  the 
program  implementation  methods  and  im- 
plementation of  best  management  practices 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date; 

""(F)(i)  include  a  statement  from  the  attor- 
ney general  of  such  State  or  States  (for  the 
attorney  for  those  State  water  pollution 
control  agencies  which  have  independent 
legal  counsel)  that  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  provide  adeouate 
authority  to  carry  out  the  descr1l>ed  pro- 
gram, or  what  additional  authorities  would 
be  necessary  to  do  so,  and  (ii)  if  this  state- 
ment identifies  additional  needed  authori- 
ties, include  a  schedule  and  commitment  by 
the  State  to  seek  such  authorities  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable;  and 

■"(G)  include  an  identification  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  programs  and  Federal 
development  projects  for  which  the  State 


will  review  individual  assistance  applications 
or  development  projects  for  their  effect  on 
water  quality  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  Executive  Order  12372  as  in 
effect  on  September  17,  1983.  to  determine 
whether  such  assistance  applications  or  de- 
velopment projects  would  be  consistent  with 
and  further  the  purpKises  and  objectives  of 
the  program  prepared  under  this  sut>sec- 
tion.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
identification  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  as- 
sistance programs  or  development  projects 
subject  to  the  Executive  Order  12372  but 
may  include  any  programs  listed  in  the  most 
recent  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  State's  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  program. 

"(2)  In  developing  the  nonpoint  source 
management  program  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  (A)  may  rely  upon  informa- 
tion developed  pursuant  to  sections  208. 
303(e),  304(f),  and  305(b),  and  other  infor- 
mation as  appropriate,  and  (B)  may  utilize 
appropriate  elements  of  the  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  208(b),  to  the  extent  such  ele- 
ments are  consistent  with  and  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  developing  and  implementing  the 
management  program  described  in  this  sub- 
section, a  State  may  make  use  of  local  agen- 
cies or  organizations. 

"(b)(1)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  a  proposed  nonpoint  source  man- 
agement program,  the  Administrator  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, make  a  determination  whether  the 
State's  proposed  management  program 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (aHl) 
of  this  section. 

""(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  proposed  management  program  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(aKl)  of  this  section,  he  shall  within  six 
months  of  receipt  of  the  proposed  program 
notify  the  State  of  any  revisions  or  modifi- 
cations necessary  to  obtain  approval.  The 
State  shall  thereupon  have  an  additional 
three  months  to  submit  its  revised  manage- 
ment program  and  the  Administrator  shall 
approve  or  disapprove  such  revised  program 
within  three  months  of  receipt. 

'"(3)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove those  State  management  programs 
that  he  determines  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

""(4)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  approve 
the  State  management  program  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  fails  to 
notify  the  State  of  necessary  revisions  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
within  six  months  of  receipt  of  the  State 
program,  or  if  he  fails  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  program  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  section  within  three  months  of 
receipt  of  the  revised  program,  the  program 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  Administrator. 

'"(c)  If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  program  that 
the  Administrator  determines  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  sul>section  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  notify  such 
State,  and  within  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  other  interested  persons,  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)(1)(A)  and 
(B)  of  this  section  for  such  State.  Upon 
completion  of  this  requirement,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  report  to  Congress  on  his  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section. 


"(dHl)  The  Administrator  shall  award 
grants,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
to  assist  States  in  the  implementation  of 
management  programs  which  have  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
program  in  any  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
made  on  condition  that  non-Federal  sources 
provide  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs 
that  receive  funding  under  this  subsection. 

""(2)(A)  Two-thirds  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  for  allot- 
ment to  the  several  States  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


StaU 

allotment 

Alabama  ..„.„.„„„ 

1.56 

Alaska 

50 

Arizona 

1.95 

Arkansas , 

1.43 

California 

6.37 

Colorado 

2.19 

Connecticut 

68 

Delaware 

JO 

District  of  Columbia ™        

50 

Florida 

2.66 

Georgia . 

—       2.04 

HawaU „ 

.50 

Idaho „„ _ 

1.20 

niinois 

4.03 

Indiana „ ... 

207 

Iowa. „_ 

2.30 

Kansas „ 

2  78 

Kentucky 

—       1.32 

Louisiana „ 

1  56 

Maine 

-55 

Maryland 

1.03 

Massachusetts 

1.25 

Michigan 

2.67 

Minnesota 

—       2.43 

Mississippi 

—       1.40 

Missouri . 

2.44 

Montana 

2.46 

Nebraska 

—       2.26 

Nevada 

1.78 

New  Hampshire . ................. 

, SO 

New  Jersey „.. 

.....       1.62 

New  Mexico ....... 

1.93 

New  York 

4.22 

North  Carolina .. ..... ...... 

1.90 

North  DakoU 

2.14 

Ohio _.. 

3.14 

Oklahoma 

2.05 

Oregon 

.....       1.75 

Pennsylvania 

—       2.97 

Rhode  Island — 

.50 

South  Carolina _ 

—       1.09 

South  Dakota 

1.94 

Teimessee 

1.50 

Texas 

8.08 

Utah 

1.36 

Vermont 

50 

Virginia 

1.60 

Washington 

1  58 

West  Virginia „ 

60 

Wisconsin 

1.90 

Wyoming — ; 

1.39 

Guam 

—         .10 

Northern  Marianas 

10 

Pacific  Trust  Territories 

10 

Puerto  Rico 

72 

Samoa _ 

10 

Virgin  Islands 

10 

Total J.„ 

100.00 

""(B)  One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  make  grants  in  response  to 
applications  from  States  if  the  Administra- 
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tor  determines  such   grants  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  such  States  in— 

•■(i)  controllinK  particularly  difficult  or  se- 
rious nonpoint  source  pollution  problems, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  problems  re- 
sulting from  mining  activities: 

■(ii)  implementing  innovative  methods  or 
practices  for  controlling  nonpoint  sources  of 
pollution,  including  both  regulatory  of  non- 
regulatory  programs  where  the  Administra- 
tor deems  appropriate; 

"(iii)  controlling  interstate  nonpoint 
source  pollution  problems;  or. 

•(iv)  providing  financial  assistance  for  im- 
plementation by  an  Indian  tril)e.  within  the 
reservation,  of  an  approved  management 
program:  Provided,  That  any  such  Indian 
tribe  shall  be  subject  to  all  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  section  applying  to  a  State.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  one  reservation 
under  this  clause  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  grants  for  each  year. 

"(3)  The  funds  allotted  to  the  SUtes  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  sut>section 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated. The  simount  of  any  such  allot- 
ments not  obligated  by  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  and  any  unobligated  funds  re- 
maining under  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  next  fiscal  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  table  in  paragraph  (2XA). 

•■(4)  States  may  use  funds  from  grants 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  for  financial 
assistance  to  persons  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  assistance  is  related  to  the  costs  of 
demonstration  projects. 

••(5)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Administrator 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  from  other  relevant 
sources,  that  the  State  is  implementing  the 
program  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  the  re- 
quirements aind  objectives  of  this  section. 

■•(6)  The  Administrator  may  request  such 
information,  data,  and  reports  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  determination 
of  continuing  eligibility  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

■(7)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml)er  30. 
1986.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  and  $130,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988. 

■•(e)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  an  annual  basis  concerning  (1) 
its  progress  in  meeting  the  schedule  of  mile- 
stones submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)(E)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  to  the 
extent  that  appropriate  information  is  avail- 
able, reductions  in  nonpoint  source  pollut- 
ant loading  and  improvements  in  water 
quality  resulting  from  implementation  of 
the  management  program. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  transmit  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  a  list  of  those 
assistance  programs  and  development 
projects  identified  by  each  State  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(G)  for  which  individual  assist- 
ance applications  and  projects  will  be  re- 
viewed pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  Executive  Order  12372  as  in  effect  on 
September  17,  1983.  Beginning  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  receiving  notification 
by  the  Administrator,  each  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  modify  existing  regu- 
lations to  allow  States  to  review  individual 
development  projects  and  assistance  appli- 


cations under  the  identified  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  and  shall  accommodate,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  and  definitions 
of  Executive  Order  12372.  as  in  effect  on 
September  17.  1983.  the  concerns  of  the 
State  regarding  the  consistency  of  such  ap- 
plications or  projects  with  the  State  non- 
point  source  pollution  management  pro- 
gram: 

"(2)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
information  pertaining  to  management 
practices  and  implementation  methcxls.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  (A)  information 
concerning  the  costs  and  relative  efficien- 
cies of  best  management  practices  for  reduc- 
ing nonpoint  source  pollution;  and  (B)  avail- 
able data  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween water  quality  and  implementation  of 
various  management  practices  to  control 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution;  and 

■•(3)  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  thirty 
six  months  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  a  report 
which  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted 
by  the  States  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  appropriate: 

"(A)  describes  the  management  programs 
being  implemented  by  the  States  by  types 
and  amount  of  affected  waters,  categories 
and  subcategories  of  nonpoint  sources,  and 
types  of  best  management  practices  being 
implemented; 

"(B)  describes  the  experiences  of  the 
States  in  adhering  to  schedules  and  imple- 
menting best  management  practices; 

"(C)  describes  the  amount  and  purpose  of 
grants  awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section: 

"(D)  identifies,  to  the  extent  that  infor- 
mation is  available,  the  progress  made  in  re- 
ducing pollutant  loads  and  improving  water 
quality  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(E)  indicates  what  further  actions  need 
to  be  taken  to  attain  and  maintain  in  those 
waters  (i)  applicable  water  quality  standards 
and  (ii)  the  goals  and  requirements  of  the 
Act.". 

(b)  Section  304(k)(l)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"Act"  the  following:  "and  nonpoint  source 
pollution  management  programs  approved 
under  section  319  of  this  Act.". 

STORMWATER  RITltOPP  PROM  MINING 
OPXRATIONS 

SBC.  113.  Section  402(1)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(I)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  require  a 
permit  under  this  section  nor  impose  efflu- 
ent limitations,  nor  shall  the  Administrator 
directly  or  Indirectly  require  any  State  to 
require  such  a  permit  or  Impose  such  limita- 
tions, for  discharges  of  stormwater  runoff 
from  mining  operations  of  oil  or  gas  explo- 
ration, production,  processing,  or  treatment 
operations,  composed  entirely  of  flows  from 
conveyances  or  systems  of  conveyances  (in- 
cluding pipes,  conduits,  ditches,  and  chan- 
nels) used  for  collecting  and  conveying  pre- 
cipitation runoff  and  not  contaminated  with 
pr(x:e8s  wastes,  overburden,  raw  materials, 
toxic  pollutants,  hazardous  substances  in 
excess  of  reportable  quantities,  or  oil  or 
grease.". 

ANTI-BACKSLIDING 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 


SEWAGE  SLUDGE 


Sec,  115.  (a)  Section  405(d)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(d)".  by  striking  "(1)",  "(2)"  and  "(3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)".  "(B)" 
and  "(C) '.  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  effluent  limitations  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  subsection 
(aKlMB)  of  this  section,  a  permit  may  not 
l>e  renewed,  reissued  or  modified  solely  on 
the  basis  of  effluent  guidelines  promulgated 
under  section  304(b)  sutisequent  to  the  origi- 
nal issuance  of  such  permit,  to  contain  ef- 
fluent limitations  which  are  less  stringent 
than  the  comparable  effluent  limitations  in 
the  previous  permit.  If  the  source  has  in- 
stalled the  treatment  facilities  required  to 
meet  the  effluent  limitations  in  the  previ- 
ous permit  and  has  properly  operated  and 
maintained  the  facilities  but  has  neverthe- 
less been  unable  to  achieve  the  previous  ef- 
fluent limitations,  the  limitations  In  the  re- 
newed, reissued  or  modified  permit  may  re- 
flect the  level  of  pollutant  control  actually 
achieved  (but  shall  not  be  less  stringent 
than  required  by  effluent  guidelines  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  permit  renewal,  reis- 
suance or  modification).". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after 
"either"  and  by  inserting  "(B)"  after  "this 
Act,  or". 

"(2KA)<i)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  identify  those  toxic  pollutants  which 
on  the  basis  of  available  information  on 
their  toxicity,  persistence,  concentration, 
mobility,  or  potential  for  exposure,  may  be 
present  in  sewage  sludge  in  concentrations 
which  may  adversely  affect  public  health  or 
the  environment. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  the  Administrator  shall  iden- 
tify those  toxic  pollutants  not  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  which  may  be 
present  in  sewage  sludge  in  concentrations 
which  may  adversely  affect  public  health  or 
the  environment. 

"(BKi)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  regulations  specifying  accepta- 
ble management  practices  for  sewage  sludge 
containing  each  toxic  pollutant  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  establishing 
numerical  limitations  for  each  such  pollut- 
ant for  each  use  identified  under  paragraph 
(IKA).  Such  management  practices  and  nu- 
merical limitations  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  the  environment 
from  any  reasonably  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  pollutant.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  compliance  no  later  than  six 
months  after  their  publication. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  regulations  specifying  accepta- 
ble management  practices  for  sewage  sludge 
containing  each  toxic  pollutant  identified 
under  subparagraph  (AHii)  and  establishing 
numerical  limitations  for  each  such  pollut- 
ant for  each  such  use  identified  under  para- 
graph (1)(A).  Such  management  practices 
and  numerical  limitations  shall  be  adequate 
to  protect  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment from  amy  reasonably  anticipated  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  pollutant.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  require  compliance  no  later  than 
six  months  after  their  publication. 


"(Hi)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
if.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  it 
is  not  feasible  to  prescribe  or  enforce  a  nu- 
merical limitation  for  a  pollutant  identified 
under  paragraph  (2)(A).  he  may  instead  pro- 
mulgate a  design,  equipment,  management 
practice,  or  operational  standard,  or  combi- 
nation thereof,  which  in  his  judgment  is 
adequate  to  protect  public  health  and  the 
environment  from  any  reasonably  anticipat- 
ed adverse  effects  of  such  pollutant.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  promulgates  a 
design  or  equipment  standard  under  this 
subsection,  he  shall  include  as  part  of  such 
standard  such  requirements  as  will  assure 
the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of 
any  such  element  of  design  or  equipment. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  any  requirement  or 
time  for  compliance  which  is  less  stringent 
than  required  by  any  other  law.". 

INTERSTATE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  402(d)(2)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "(2)".  by  striking  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)"  and  "(ii)"  re- 
spectively, and  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
paragraph: 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  State 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  another 
State  whose  waters  may  be  affected  by  the 
issuance  of  a  permit,  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(5).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  whether  any  violation  of 
a  water  quality  requirement  (including  a 
standard)  of  the  affected  State  or  adverse 
effect  on  public  health  of  the  affected  State 
will  result  from  the  Issuance  of  such  permit. 
If  the  Administrator  so  determines,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  object  to  the  issuance  of 
such  permit.  Any  such  determination  shall 
be  provided  in  writing  to  the  affected  State 
and  such  determination  or  such  objection 
shall  be  reviewable  in  the  appropriate  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  under  section  509(b) 
of  this  Act  as  the  issuance  or  denial  of  a 
permit  under  section  402.". 

(b)  Section  402(b)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

(b)(1)  Section  308(a)(4)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "405." 
before  the  phrase  "and  504". 

(2)  Section  505(f)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "or"  where  it  ap- 
pears before  "(6)".  and  inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  (7) 
a  regulation  under  section  405(d)  of  this 
Act.". 

(3)  Section  S09(b)(l)(E)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "or  306" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "306.  or  405". 

■(F)  shall  be  reconsidered  for  termination 
or  modification  at  any  time  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  source  is  located  pro- 
vides notice  that  the  permitted  discharge  is 
causing  the  violation  of  a  water  quality  re- 
quirement (including  any  standard)  of  such 
State  or  adversely  affecting  the  public 
health  of  such  State  and  seeks  a  modifica- 
tion of  such  permit;^^. 

(c)  Section  511  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Any  State  or  municipality  the  water 
quality  of  which  is  adversely  affected  by 
pollutants  from  another  State  may  petition 
the  Administrator  who,  upon  determining 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  Agency 
hearing  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  554.  556.  and 
557  that  such  pollution  is  causing  the  viola- 
tion of  a  water  quality  requirement  (includ- 
ing smy  standard)  of  such  State  or  adversely 
affecting  the  public  health  of  such  State, 
shall  issue  an  order  restraining  any  person 


causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution  or 
providing  such  other  relief  as  is  appropriate, 
taking  into  account  the  goals  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  other  equitable  con- 
sideration. In  no  case  shall  such  order  or 
other  relief  based  solely  on  this  subsection 
supersede  or  abrogate  rights  to  quantities  of 
water  which  have  been  established  by  inter- 
state water  compacts.  Supreme  Court  de- 
crees, or  State  water  laws.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  section 
402(dM2)(B)  or  section  402(bXlHP)  is  avail- 
able.". 

PRESERVATION  OF  OTHER  RIGHTS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  505(e)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(e)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

■•(2)(A)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued, interpreted,  or  applied  to  displace, 
preempt,  or  limit  the  rights  or  liabilities  of 
any  person  under  State  common  law.  Any 
person  injured  by  an  act  or  activity  within 
the  field  covered  by  this  Act  may  file  an 
action  and  be  granted  relief  which  is  provid- 
ed under  the  statutory  or  common  law  of 
the  State  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
the  State  in  which  the  claim  arose.  Such 
action  may  be  filed  in  Federal  district  court 
in  accordance  with  section  1332  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

•■(B)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  liabilities  of  any 
person  under  other  Federal  statutes  for 
damages  caused  by  noncompliance  with  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  permit  issued 
under  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  any  case  involving  the  application 
of  State  common  or  statutory  law  to  an  in- 
stance where  a  discharge  of  pollutants  aris- 
ing in  another  State  is  alleged  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  attainment  of  any  water  quality 
requirement  of  such  State  or  municipality,  a 
State  or  municipality  shall  be  considered  a 
citizen  of  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  an  action  in,  or  seeking  removal  to,  a 
Federal  district  court  pursuant  to  section 
1332  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  in  any  dispute  involving 
claims  of  intersUte  water  pollution,  wherein 
a  State  or  municipality  is  the  defending 
party,  which  is  pending  as  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (or  has  been  finally  adjudicated), 
and  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  rendered  a  decision. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PRETREATUENT  STUDY 

Sec.  118.  Section  516  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■'(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985.  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  hazardous  wastes  identified  or 
listed  under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  which  are  excluded  from  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  under  regulations  ex- 
empting mixtures  of  domestic  sewage  and 
other  wastes  that  pass  through  a  sewer 
system  to  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
for  treatment.  Such  report  shall  specify  the 
types  and  quantities  of  such  hazardous 
wastes  which  are  exempted  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  and  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations respecting  whether  or  not  other 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  such  mix- 
tures are  adequate  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  hazards  associat- 
ed with  such  wastes  or  whether  regulation 
of  such  mixtures  under  subtitle  C  of  the 


Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  necessary  for 
such  purpKtse.". 

AD  VALOREM  TAX  DEDICATION 

Sec.  119.  For  the  purposes  of  complying 
with  section  204(bKl)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  ad  valorem  tax  user  charge  system 
of  the  Town  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dedicated  as 
of  December  27,  1977.  The  Administrator  of 
the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency  shall 
review  such  ad  valorem  tax  user  charge 
system  for  compliance  with  the  remaining 
requirements  of  section  204(bKl)  and  relat- 
ed regulations  of  the  Agency. 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCHARGE  OF  RAW  SEWAGE  BY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sec.  120.  (aHl)  If  the  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  identified  in  the  consent  decree 
as  the  North  River  plant  has  not  achieved 
advanced  preliminary  treatment  as  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  c»nsent  decree  by 
August  1,  1986.  the  City  of  New  York  shall 
not  discharge  raw  sewage  from  the  drainage 
area  of  such  plant  (as  defined  in  the  consent 
decree)  Into  navigable  waters  after  such 
date  in  an  amount  which  is  greater  for  any 
30-day  period  than  an  amount  equal  to  30 
times  the  average  daily  amount  of  raw 
sewage  discharged  from  such  drainage  area 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  the 
earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such  plant  be- 
comes operational  or  March  15,  1986  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency),  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  If  the  wastewater  treatment  plant 
identified  In  the  consent  decree  as  the  Red 
Hook  plant  has  not  achieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  as  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  consent  decree  by  August  1, 
1987,  the  City  of  New  York  shaU  not  dis- 
charge raw  sewage  from  the  drainage  area 
of  such  plant  (as  defined  in  the  consent 
decree)  into  navigable  waters  after  such 
date  in  an  amount  which  is  greater  for  any 
30-day  period  than  an  amount  equal  to  30 
times  the  average  dally  amount  of  raw 
sewage  discharged  from  such  drainage  area 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  the 
earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such  plant  be- 
comes operational  or  March  15,  1987  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Eiivi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency),  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)  In  the  event  of  any  significant 
interruption  in  the  operation  of  the  North 
River  plant  or  the  Red  Hook  plant  caused 
by  an  event  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (5)  occurring  after 
the  applicable  deadline  esUblished  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  waive 
the  limiUtion  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  plant,  but  only  to  such  extent  and 
for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  City  of  New 
York  to  resume  operation  of  such  plant. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  volimie  of  pre- 
cipiUtion  cxxurring  after  the  applicable 
deadline  esUblished  under  subsection  (a) 
causes  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  to 
exceed  the  limiUtion  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the  limiU- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  either 
or  both  such  plants,  but  only  to  such  extent 
and  for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  increased  discharge 
caused  by  such  volume  of  precipiution. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  dis- 
charges from  the  North  River  drainage  area 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
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is  due  to  a  random  or  seasonal  variation. 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31.  1986,  is  not  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a)(1).  but  only  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  period  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  take  into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  dis- 
charges from  the  Red  Hook  drainage  area 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (aK2) 
is  due  to  a  random  or  seasonal  variation, 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31.  1987.  is  not  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (a)(2).  but  only  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  period  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  take  into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  extend  either 
deadline  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  such  extent  and  for  such  limit- 
ed period  of  time  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  any— 

(A)  act  of  war. 

(B)  unanticipated  grave  natural  disaster 
or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an  excep- 
tional, inevitable,  and  irresistible  character, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  or  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  due 
care  or  foresight,  or 

(C)  other  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  of  New  York,  such  circum- 
stances not  to  include  (i)  the  unavailability 
of  Federal  funds  under  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  (11) 
the  unavailability  of  funds  from  the  city  of 
New  York  or  the  SUte  of  New  York,  or  (iii) 
a  policy  decision  made  by  the  city  of  New 
York  or  the  SUte  of  New  York  to  delay  the 
achievement  of  advanced  preliminary  treat- 
ment at  the  North  River  Plant  or  Red  Hook 
plant  beyond  the  applicable  deadline  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  and  all  provisions  of  such  Act 
relating  to  violations  of  such  section  301 
shall  apply. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "con- 
sent decree"  is  the  consent  decree  entered 
into  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  December  30,  1982.  relating 
to  construction  and  operation  of  the  North 
River  and  Red  Hook  wastewater  treatment 
plants. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  work  with  the 
city  of  New  York  to  eliminate  the  discharge 
of  raw  sewage  by  such  city  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  terms  of  the  con- 
sent decree. 

(g)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  should  not  agree  to  any  further 
modification  of  the  consent  decree  with  re- 
spect to  the  schedule  for  achieving  ad- 
vanced preliminary  treatment. 

(h)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  North 
River  drainage  area  until  such  time  as  the 
North  River  plant  has  achieved  advanced 


preliminary  treatment  (as  defined  in  the 
consent  decree)  for  a  period  of  six  consecu- 
tive months. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  Red 
Hook  drainage  area  until  such  time  as  the 
Red  Hook  plant  has  achieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  (as  defined  in  the  con- 
sent decree)  for  a  period  of  six  corjsecutlve 
months. 

(i)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  for  the  monitoring  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  December  1.  1984.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  establish  the  methodologies, 
data  base,  and  any  other  Information  re- 
quired for  making  determinations  under 
subsection  (b)  for  the  North  River  drainage 
area  (as  defined  in  the  consent  decree)  by 
July  31.  198«.  unless  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)<l)  have  been  satisfied,  and 
for  the  Red  Hook  drainage  area  (as  defined 
by  the  consent  decree)  by  July  31,  1987. 
unless  the  requirements  of  subsection  (hK2) 
have  been  satisfied.  In  carrying  out  such 
program,  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred,  the 
Administrator  shall  also  determine,  within 
30  days  after  such  finding,  whether  a  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (b)  applies.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator requires  information  from  the  city 
of  New  York  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  provision  of  subsection  (b)  applies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  request  such  information. 
If  the  city  of  New  York  does  not  supply  the 
information  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
suljsection  (b)  does  not  apply.  The  city  of 
New  York  shall  be  responsible  only  for  such 
expenses  as  are  necessary  to  provide  such 
requested  information.  Enforcement  action 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  t)e  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  such  30  days  uiUess  a 
provision  of  subsection  (b)  applies. 

TITLE  11— CONSTRUCTION  GRANT 
AMENDMENTS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  207  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  September 
30.  1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  September  30,  1986,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  September  30,  1988,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  September  30,  1990,". 

AU.0CATI0N 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986.  1987,  1988.  1989,  and  1990  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  each  such  year  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  later  than  the  tenth  day  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
Sums  authorized  for  such  fiscal  years  shall 
be  allotted  In  accordance  with  the  following 
Uble: 
SUtes: 

Alabama 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho . .. — 


Illinois "• 

Indiana 

Iowa '. "• 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ~ 

Missouri „ 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio -. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon «™ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia „ 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  .- ~™ — ... 

Wyoming 

Samoa 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico 

Pacific  Trust  Territories 

Virgin  Islands 

(b)  Section  207(e)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  1985."  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1985,  1986,  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990,". 

SET  ASIOES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  207(gKl)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1990". 

(b)  Section  207(1)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  September  30. 
1985,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  September  30,  1986,  September 
30,  1987,  September  30,  1988,  September  30, 
1989,  and  September  30,  1990". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont,  the  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Nation's 
Superf  and  program. 

The  cleanup  of  abandoned  toxic 
waste  sites  is  a  top  priority  for  New 
Jersey.  In  no  other  State  is  the  Super- 
fund  program  more  Important.  Fully 
95  of  the  786  sites  on  the  National  Pri- 
ority List  for  cleanup  are  in  New 
Jersey.  The  most  dangerous  site  in  the 
coimtry,  the  Lipari  landfill,  is  located 
in  the  suburbs  of  Camden.  These  is 
not  one  county  in  New  Jersey  free  of 
sites  which  threaten  himian  health 
and  the  surrounding  environment. 
Therefore,  I  applaud  Senator  Stat- 
ford's  hard  work  last  year  to  strength- 
en and  renew  Superfund  and  his  inten- 


tion to  put  Superfund  at  the  top  of 
our  committee's  agenda  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Congress  take  up  consideration  of  the 
Superfund  program  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  Superfund  program  expires  in 
September.  It  is  imperative  that  Su- 
perfund be  reauthorized  with  suffi- 
cient lead  time  so  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  can  gear  up 
to  run  an  expanded  and  accelerated 
program. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
bill  approved  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  last  September.  This  bill 
was  subsequently  referred  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  where  it 
languished  in  the  waning  hours  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  Senate  approval. 
Senator  Bradley  and  I  offered  an 
amendment,  similar  to  the  legislation 
approved  by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  resolution 
in  early  October.  Unfortunately,  oppo- 
sition to  Superfund  renewal  by  the  ad- 
ministration hindered  approval  of  the 
bill. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  directs  auid  authorizes  funds 
for  the  testing  of  toxic  chemicals  most 
commonly  found  at  Superfund  sites.  It 
requires  that  health  assessments  be 
done  at  every  site  listed  on  the  Nation- 
al Priority  List  and  that  a  more  effec- 
Wve  program  be  established  for  provid- 
ing information  to  citizens  who  are 
worried  about  the  health  ramifications 
of  exposure  to  nearby  abandoned 
waste  sites. 

It  requires  that  EPA  replace  house- 
hold water,  when  warranted  by  condi- 
tions around  a  site.  This  provision, 
which  I  offered  in  committee,  requires 
that  our  citizens  have  at  least  the  very 
basics:  not  only  clean  water  to  drink, 
but  also  to  bathe  in,  to  wash  their 
clothes  in,  and  to  use  for  other  essen- 
tial household  purposes. 

The  bill  also  refines  the  Federal- 
State  relationships  imder  Superfund, 
which  are  one  of  the  most  critical  ele- 
ments of  any  effective  cleanup  pro- 
gram. This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  I 
devoted  substantial  attention  to  in 
committee  because  of  its  importance 
to  a  successful  program.  I  was  very  ap- 
preciative that  the  committee  saw  fit 
to  adopt  these  amendments.  They 
would  clarify  the  right  to  the  States  to 
raise  their  own  funds;  extend  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  filing  natural  re- 
source damage  claims;  allow  States  to 
get  credit  for  State  money  spent  to 
clean  up  Superfund  sites  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance;  and  to  assure  that 
the  treatment  of  groimd  and  surface 
water  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
cleanup. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  is  a 
good  starting  point  it  is  modest  in 
scope.  It  does  not  contain  the  adminis- 


trative assistance  program  for  compen- 
sating victims  of  toxic  exposure  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  bill.  Nor  does  it 
contain  a  cause  of  action  for  seeking 
relief  in  Federal  courts.  I  expect  that 
the  committee  will  be  very  active  on 
these  important  issues  this  year.  The 
pilot  administrative  program  offered 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Mitchell, 
represented  a  good  first  step,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  in 
fashioning  victims'  compensation  pro- 
visions. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  issues  were 
left  luiresolved  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
forge  a  strong  consensus  late  in  the 
session  last  year.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  additional  views  to  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
report  on  last  year's  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. These  views  indicate  the  areas 
that  I  would  like  to  see  added  as 
amendments  to  the  bill  introduced 
today. 

BROPAL 

The  recent  tragedy  in  Bhopal,  India, 
raises  several  critical  issues  relevant  to 
the  reauthorization  of  Superfund.  The 
lethal  release  of  methyl  isocyanate  by 
the  Union  Carbide  plant  swept  over 
the  populated  city  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Investigations  have  confirmed 
that  plant  personnel  fled,  emergency 
equipment  failed  to  work,  and  evacu- 
ation measures  were  not  instituted 
until  after  the  release  of  the  poisonous 
gas.  In  the  wake  of  the  worst  industri- 
al accident  in  history,  citizens  and  offi- 
cials aroimd  the  globe  are  asking. 
Could  it  happen  to  us? 

Nowhere  is  the  question  of  safety 
more  important  than  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  State  is  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  also  the  third  largest  producer  of 
chemicals.  Recent  incidents  in  the 
State,  including  an  explosion  that  re- 
leased malathion  into  the  air  over 
heavily  populated  areas,  are  cause  for 
reevaluation  of  safety  precautions  and 
emergency  response  capabilities  in 
New  Jersey  and  other  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Federal  emergency  response  authori- 
ties stem  for  Superfund.  In  fact,  EPA 
has  carried  out  more  emergency  re- 
sponse actions  than  planned  cleanup 
actions,  although  most  people  associ- 
ate the  Superfund  program  with  the 
cleanup  of  abandoned  toxic  waste 
sites. 

The  Bhopal  incident  raises  a  host  of 
questions  the  Congress  should  pursue 
during  consideration  of  Sujjerfimd  leg- 
islation: 

What  percentage  of  the  American 
public  lives  within  10,  20,  or  50  miles 
of  facilities  that  handle  hazardous  ma- 
terials? 

Do  we  know  what  these  materials 
are  and  what  hazards  they  present  to 
adjacent  communities? 


What  is  the  adequacy  of  emergency 
procedures  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  respond  to  environmental 
disasters? 

Does  the  National  Response  Team 
set  up  under  Superfund  have  the  capa- 
bility to  provide  or  coordinate  essen- 
tial services  in  the  event  of  a  disaster? 

How  would  relief  funds  be  made 
available  during  and  inunediately  fol- 
lowing an  emergency? 

How  would  victims  of  exposure  be 
compensated? 

To  what  extent  do  current  liability 
provisions  imder  Superfund  encourage 
the  institution  of  safety  measures? 

Are  penalties  for  nonreporting  of  re- 
leases steep  enough? 

In  addition  to  these  response  issues, 
the  specter  of  daily  exposure  to  chemi- 
cals emitted  as  byproducts  of  chemical 
processes  has  been  raised  by  Bhopal. 
To  respond  to  spills  and  leaks  of 
chemicals,  we  need  to  know  where  fa- 
cilities are  located,  what  chemicals 
they  use  or  produce,  and  in  what 
voliune  these  chemicals  are  released 
on  a  routine  basis. 

I  intend  to  introduce  amendments  to 
Superfund  this  year  to  address  some 
of  these  issues.  It  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  consider  my  legislation 
within  the  context  of  reauthorization 
of  Superfund. 

NEED  TO  EXPAND  SUPERPUND 

Mr.  President,  the  long-awaited  stud- 
ies mandated  by  Superfund  were 
issued  in  December.  They  confirm 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  ex- 
pansion and  acceleration  of  the  Super- 
fimd  program.  No  longer  can  anyone 
dispute  that  the  time  for  study  has 
ended.  The  major  findings  of  the  stud- 
ies are  persuasive.  EPA  expects  that 
over  2,000  sites  will  be  listed  on  the 
National  Priority  List.  Another  22,000 
sites  are  candidates  for  the  NPL.  If 
these  sites  are  added  at  the  current 
ratio  of  one  to  every  six,  the  list  may 
grow  to  3,700  to  4,200  sites.  These  fig- 
ures could  be  substantially  increased 
as  more  active  hazardous  waste  facili- 
ties, municipal  and  industrial  landfills, 
mining  waste  sites,  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tanks  and  sites  con- 
taminated by  radioactive  wastes  and 
pesticides  become  eligible  for  Super- 
fund  action.  More  than  half  of  the  25 
most  commonly  found  substances  at 
Superfund  sites  are  known  or  suspect- 
ed carcinogens,  and  substances  from 
over  75  percent  of  these  sites  have  in- 
filtrated into  groimd  water  sources. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  give  EPA 
the  direction  and  resources  to  effec- 
tively mitigate  the  dangers  these 
toxics  present.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  job  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  significant  resources  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  Superfimd  an  ef- 
fective program.  EPA  estimates  that 
the  average  cost  of  cleaning  up  an 
abandoned  waste  site  is  over  $8  mil- 
lion. This  figure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
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count  inflation,  deteriorating  condi- 
tions at  many  abandoned  waste  sites, 
compensation  for  damages  to  natural 
resources,  and,  of  critical  importance 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  long- 
term  costs  of  maintaining  cleaned-up 
sites.  The  choice  made  between  com- 
pletely cleaning  up  sites,  or  simply 
containing  wastes,  will  also  influence 
cleanup  costs. 

Given  these  assumptions,  EPA  esti- 
mates that  the  cleanup  of  the  first 
1,800  Superfund  sites  will  cost  between 
$11.7  and  $22.7  billion.  This  range  re- 
flects the  assumption  that  responsible 
parties  will  contribute  50  percent  of 
the  cleanup  costs  in  calculating  the 
$11.7  billion  figure  and  40  percent  cal- 
culating the  $22.7  billion  figure.  Re- 
covery from  responsible  parties  has 
been  about  25  percent,  a  much  lower 
figure. 

Clearly,  the  program  will  have  to  be 
funded  at  a  level  far  higher  than  the 
original  $1.6  billion.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  recommended  a  funding 
level  of  $7.5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  funding  level  of  $10.2  bil- 
lion. To  adequately  fund  this  vital 
public  health  program,  the  Congress 
will  have  to  increase  Superfund  re- 
sources significantly.  While  our  bill 
does  not  contain  a  funding  title,  which 
will  be  developed  primarily  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  will  support  pro- 
posals to  expand  and  broaden  the  ex- 
isting tax  base.  Last  year,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  de- 
veloped information  on  a  number  of 
proposals  to  spread  the  tax  burden. 
This  was  an  important  effort  which 
should  be  renewed  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  proceed  rapidly  with  Superfund 
reauthorization.  I  applaud  Chairman 
Stafford  for  putting  this  legislation  at 
the  top  of  our  committee's  agenda.  In 
my  State  of  New  Jersey,  not  1  of  the 
95  sites  on  the  NPL  has  been  com- 
pletely cleaned  up.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able situation.  I  intend  to  work  hard 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  with  the  Finance  Committee,  to 
strengthen  this  program  which  is  of 
such  critical  importance  to  New 
Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1:  Additional  Virws  of  Senator 
Lautenberg  on  S.  2892 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  have  exercised 
vital  leadership  in  securing  nearly  unani- 
mous committee  approval  of  S.  2892.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  make  consideration  of  this 
bill  a  high  priority  before  the  98th  Congress 
adjourns. 

The  importance  of  an  expanded  and  accel- 
erated Superfund  Program  cannot  be  under- 
stated. Citizens  who  live  in  continual  fear  of 
contaminated  ground  water,  air.  and  soil 
from  abandoned  waste  sites  deserve  to  have 


this  program  implemented  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible.  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  task,  and  the  need  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  States  to 
make  managerial  and  financial  commit- 
ments without  a  loss  of  continuity,  requires 
that  the  Superfund  Program  l>e  reauthor- 
ized well  before  it  expires  in  October  1985. 

In  the  interest  of  assuring  timely  action 
on  S.  2892.  the  committee  considered  a  5- 
year  $7.5  billion  reauthorization  of  current 
programs.  Members  of  the  committee  were 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments,  and  several  were  adopted  that 
will  improve  the  existing  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. To  facilitate  committee  consideration 
of  S.  2892,  however,  several  important  Issues 
were  not  considered.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
t)e  able  to  address  them  when  it  considers  S. 
2892. 

S.  2892  does  not  address  the  pace  of  the 
program.  Superfund  sites  are  being  added  to 
the  national  priority  list  at  an  astounding 
rate.  Currently,  there  are  546  sites  on  the 
NPL.  Over  the  next  several  years,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  expects  the 
list  to  grow  to  1,400  to  2,200  sites.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  EPA 
has  adequate  resources  to  initiate  cleanups 
and  that  it  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
may  require  an  increase  in  funding  and  di- 
rection about  the  pace  at  which  sites  are 
added  to  the  NPL  and  the  speed  with  which 
remedial  investigations  feasibility  studies 
and  remedial  actions  are  undertaken. 

Another  issue  related  to  the  cleanup  of 
sites  is  the  determination  of  "how  clean  is 
clean."  The  committee  gave  this  issue  con- 
siderable attention.  It  resolved  that  the 
Agency  or  State  carrying  out  a  remedial 
action  should  be  provided  with  flexibility  in 
determining  how  much  should  t>e  cleaned 
up.  S.  2892  requires  that  the  degree  of 
clean-up  always  meets  the  test  of  protection 
of  human  health  and  the  environment.  It  is 
my  view  that  removal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pollutants,  or  contaminants  should 
be  the  preferred  method  of  cleanup  unless 
compelling  evidence  indicates  another  solu- 
tion better  serves  the  public  health  and  en- 
vironment. 

The  Superfund  Program  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  citizens  that  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  abandoned  waste  site  or  site  of  a  re- 
lease under  the  act.  Citizens  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  petition  EPA  if  a  release 
or  the  threat  of  a  release  poses  imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment  to  human 
health  or  the  environment  and  also  to  peti- 
tion EPA  to  carry  out  nondiscretionary 
duties  under  the  act.  Citizen  suit  provisions 
under  other  environmental  statutes  have 
made  programs  more  responsive  to  the 
public  and  have  generally  improved  Agency 
regulation  and  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  join  the  chairman. 
Senator  Stafford,  and  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  control  acid  rain. 

For  over  3  years.  Congress  has  been 
debating  the  shape  of  an  acid  rain  con- 
trol program.  The  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  twice  ap- 
proved strong  acid  rain  control  pro- 
grams as  part  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Twenty-seven 
days  of  hearings  and  33  markups  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  including  10  days  of 
hearings  specifically  on  acid  rain,  were 


held,  and  over  5,000  pages  of  a  hearing 
record  was  compiled.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  acid  rain  controls  will  final- 
ly be  put  into  place  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Every  day  that  we  delay,  another 
100,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollu- 
tion is  spewed  out  over  our  cities,  our 
forests  and  crops,  and  rivers  and 
streams.  While  the  evidence  amasses 
that  this  t'Ollution  causes  slow  but  per- 
vasive degradation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  damages  buildings, 
bridges,  and  priceless  monuments  in 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  has 
remained  immobilized. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
Identical  to  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee last  March.  Approval  of  acid 
rain  legislation  was  my  first  vote  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  legisla- 
tion would  put  into  action  a  program 
to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
over  40  percent.  The  bill  requires  that 
this  reduction  be  achieved  by  January 
1.  1994,  and  that  phased  reductions  be 
made  in  the  interim. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  repre- 
sents an  important  step  toward  miti- 
gating one  of  the  most  troublesome 
environmental  problems  of  the  decade. 

Other  nations  have  moved  forward 
with  significant  programs  to  cut  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides. 
Canada  is  pledged  to  a  50-percent  re- 
duction of  its  smelter  and  powerplant 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  Three  other 
countries  In  Europe  have  joined  the 
call  for  a  50-percent  reduction.  Two  of 
the  countries  represent  the  industrial 
hub  of  Europe:  France  and  West  Ger- 
many. The  third  country  is  Norway. 
Together.  10  countries  have  pledged  to 
reduce  their  emissions  by  at  least  30 
percent  over  the  next  decade  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  stem  this  urgent 
international  problem. 

We  need  to  take  action  in  the  Con- 
gress before  we  lose  irreplaceable  na- 
tional treasures:  lakes  and  streams, 
crops  and  forest  land,  and  historical 
monuments,  and,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, the  health  of  our  young  and  el- 
derly. 

In  the  late  1970's,  poisoned  lakes  in 
the  Adirondacks  drew  the  attention  of 
citizens  across  the  country.  Last  year, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
reported  that  9.000  lakes  and  117,000 
miles  of  streams  are  at  risk  in  States 
east  of  or  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Scientists  are  now  discovering 
that  the  problem  extends  further  west 
to  Colorado  and  all  the  way  to  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  State. 

Today,  red  spruce  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  are  in  decline,  mirror- 
ing what  has  happened  in  West  Ger- 
many, where  the  Government  esti- 
mates that  fully  50  percent  of  the  for- 
ests are  dead  or  dying. 

The  corrosion  of  buildings,  monu- 
ments and  water  supply  systems  are 
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also  exacting  an  economic  toll  that  the 
national  academy  of  sciences  estimat- 
ed in  1978  exceeded  $2  billion  per  year. 
In  fact,  destruction  from  acid  rain  is  so 
widespread  that  today  some  car  war- 
ranties will  not  fully  cover  paint 
damage  from  so-called  chemical  fall- 
out. Oldsmobile  warranties  warn  of 
airborne  pollutants  attacking  vehicle 
paints,  particularly  along  the  north- 
eastern seaboard. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
there  is  tremendous  concern  about 
acid  rain.  New  Jersey's  own  pine  bar- 
rens are  at  risk.  It  is  one  of  seven  re- 
gions identified  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  most  vulnerable 
to  acid  rain.  Correlation  of  acidified 
streams  and  reduced  productivity  of 
pines  in  the  Lebanon  State  Forest  was 
the  first  indication  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board that  acid  rain  may  be  damaging 
our  forests. 

Also,  in  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  to 
the  north,  three  lakes  are  immediately 
threatened.  The  acidity  is  at  levels  en- 
dangering trout  and  bass  breeding. 
State  scientists  fear  that  metal  depos- 
its found  in  Kittatinny  Lake  samples 
could  contaminate  the  water  supplies 
of  the  central  highland  reservoirs. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence 
building  on  health  effects.  Some 
recent  studies  indicate  that  more 
people  may  die  prematurely  from  air- 
borne sulfates  each  year  than  die  on 
our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  I*resident,  what  we  know  today 
is  compelling. 

In  1981  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  confirmed  that  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides  are  the  cause  of 
acid  rain.  NAS  recommended  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  acid  deposition. 

Two  years  later,  the  NAS  issued  a 
second  landmark  report.  It  concluded 
that  reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions would  lead  to  direct  and  propor- 
tional reductions  in  acid  rain. 

On  the  heels  of  the  NAS  report,  a 
presidentially  appointed  panel  of  sci- 
entists—appointed by  President 
Reagan— reiterated  that  concrete 
action  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions was  in  order. 

The  panel  clearly  stated  that  the 
risks  of  waiting  to  get  more  informa- 
tion far  outweighed  the  risks  of  acting, 
and  that  waiting  could  result  in  irre- 
versible damage  to  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  passed.  That  act  set  out  a 
mandate  for  cleaning  up  the  emissions 
from  our  factories  and  our  cars.  The 
technology  for  accomplishing  this  task 
was  then  only  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Today,  that  technology  is  working.  It 
has  reduced  some  automobile  emis- 
sions by  90  percent  and  reduced  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  by  20  percent. 

In  America  and  in  New  Jersey,  we 
have  the  finest  engineers  and  scien- 
tists in  the  world.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence and  the  know  how  to  put  an 


acid  rain  program  in  place.  What  is 
needed  is  the  political  will  to  do  so. 

From  a  small  movement  that  origi- 
nated in  New  England,  public  support 
for  acid  rain  control  has  grown  stead- 
ily. The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition 
and  the  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid 
Rain  have  gathered  the  membership 
of  groups  numbering  in  the  millions  to 
work  for  acid  rain  controls. 

It  is  my  hope  that  1985  is  the  year 
we  confront  our  regional  differences 
and  concerns,  and  enact  a  meaningful 
acid  rain  control  program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  consponsor  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985.  The  bill  we 
introduce  today  is  virtually  identical 
to  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  E^nvironment  and 
Public  Works  last  year. 

It  is  critical  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted  into  law  this  year  because  the 
authorization  for  the  program  expires 
in  Septemt)er  1985. 

There  is  no  environmental  problem 
of  more  importance  to  the  American 
[>eople  than  the  thousands  of  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  sites  across 
this  country.  No  area  of  the  United 
States  is  immune  from  the  threat  of 
chemical  contamination  of  our  air,  our 
water  and  land.  No  person  is  immune 
from  the  threat  to  his  or  her  health 
and  well-being  from  toxic  chemicals  in 
the  environment. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  this  is  the 
legacy  of  the  modem  chemical  tech- 
nology which  has  so  improved  our 
standard  of  living.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  estimates  that 
there  could  be  as  many  as  22,000  po- 
tentially hazardous  waste  sites  in  this 
country. 

The  Congress  acted  in  1980  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  enacting  the  Su- 
perfund law.  We  enacted  a  law  which 
was  based  on  the  principle  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  chemical  harm 
should  bear  the  costs  of  that  harm. 
This  was  the  basis  for  both  the  strict 
liability  standard  of  the  law,  and  the 
taxation  of  chemical  feedstocks  to 
fund  the  cleanup  of  sites. 

Today  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Superfund 
law  for  another  5  years.  In  the  4  years 
since  we  enacted  the  original  statute, 
we  have  learned  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  is  far  greater  than  we  ex- 
pected. The  $1.6  bill  fund  authorized 
in  1980  will  probably  clean  up  only  170 
of  the  546  worst  sites  now  on  EPA's 
priority  list.  The  average  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  each  site  has  increased  from  an 
estimated  $2.5  million  in  1980  to  $4.5 
million  in  1983  to  $6.5  million  in  1984. 

We  are  proposing  a  modest  bill 
which  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  current  program  at  a  slightly  in- 
creased pace. 

EPA  officials  have  stated  that  the 
current  program— 130  site  cleanups  a 
year— would  cost  $5.2  billion  over  5 
years.  This  estimate  Is  misleading.  It 


does  not  include  the  cost  of  payment 
of  natural  resource  claims  authorized 
under  the  current  law.  Although 
claims  of  $2.7  billion  have  been  filed, 
none  have  vet  been  paid.  Moreover, 
EPA's  cost  estimate  assumes  no  infla- 
tion between  1986  and  1990,  and  no  in- 
crease in  construction  costs  at  sites.  It 
was  these  factors  in  part  that  led  the 
members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  last  year  to 
recommend  a  Superfund  Program  of 
$7.5  billion  over  5  years. 

VICTIM  ASSISTANCE 

The  law  now  makes  no  provision  for 
compensation  to  the  human  victims  of 
exposure  to  hazardous  chemicals. 
Compensation  is.  however,  available 
for  damage  to  natural  resources  owned 
by  State  and  Federal  authorities.  As  I 
have  said  since  1980.  this  represents  a 
misguided  set  of  priorities  which  ele- 
vates things  over  people. 

For  4  years.  I  have  been  advocating 
the  addition  of  compensation  for 
injury  to  persons  to  the  Superfiuid 
law,  through  a  combination  of  judicial 
and  administrative  remedies. 

It  is  necessary  and  justified  that 
each  of  these  avenues  provide  resource 
to  people  injured  from  exposure  to 
hazardous  substances.  Together,  these 
kinds  of  remedies  place  injury  to 
people  on  the  same  footing  as  damage 
to  property.  I  am  convinced,  by  the 
record  of  the  Environment  Committee 
and  th^  general  debate  over  the  past 
years,  that  a  genuine  need  for  this 
kind  of  compensation  exists.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  we,  as  a  society,  will 
provide  such  compensation  in  a  com- 
prehensive fashion.  We  will  provide  it 
because  ultimately,  the  equity  of  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  harm  from  the 
victim  to  the  responsible  party  will  be 
self-evident  and  irrefutable. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  does  not 
contain  a  detailed  recommendation  on 
victim  compensation.  This  should  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  address  that  issue.  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  in  the  near  future 
on  that  subject,  and  I  intend  to  offer 
such  a  proposal  in  the  Environment 
Committee  this  year. 

The  legislation  we  adopted  last  year 
established  a  demonstration  program 
of  administrative  victim  assistance  in 
five  States  to  be  selected  by  EPA.  I 
personally  believe  that  suclr  a  program 
could  be  and  should  be  operated  from 
the  human  health  threat  of  hazardous 
substances  in  the  environment.  I  am 
therefore  at  this  time  reexamining  the 
various  suggestions  put  forth  during 
the  Superfund  debate  last  year,  with 
respect  to  victim  assistance.  I  hope  to 
develop  a  proposal  which  is  both  work- 
able and  equitable,  and  more  compre- 
hensive in  scope. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  piece 
of  legislation.  It  does  not  expand 
greatly  the  regulatory  authorities  of 
the  current  law.  It  is  essentially  a  re- 
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authorization  of  the  current  program. 
We  must  move  expeditiously  to  enact 
it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Staf- 
ford for  introducing  on  this  first  day 
of  the  99th  Congress  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
worked  hard  during  the  last  Congress 
to  develop  legislation  that  would 
expand  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  waters.  In  spite 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  past 
decade  by  sewage  treatment  and  other 
controls,  additional  attention  must  be 
paid  to  toxic  pollutants  and  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  This  bill  will  contin- 
ue last  year's  efforts  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  to  the  pro- 
vision that  would  limit  discharges  of 
raw  sewage  by  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  language  was  the  culmination  of 
weeks  of  negotiation  among  all  four 
Senators  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  Representative  Jim 
Howard. 

It  is  certainly  imperative  that  such 
discharges  near  New  York  City  and 
more  than  200  other  locations  across 
the  United  States  end  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. New  York  City  is  making  a  major 
effort  to  do  so:  two  sewage  treatment 
plants  now  are  under  construction- 
North  River  and  Red  Hook— and  soon 
will  eliminate  continuous  raw  dis- 
charges to  the  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  larger  of  the  two  plants.  North 
River,  is  an  engineering  marvel. 
Perched  on  a  huge  concrete  slab  over 
the  Hudson,  it  will  collect,  pump,  and 
treat  up  to  200  million  gallons  of 
sewage  every  day.  A  thousand  workers 
are  at  work  on  the  site,  and  the  plant 
is  scheduled  to  be  ready  by  November 
1985.  I  would  note  that  a  consent 
agreement  among  New  York  City,  New 
York  State,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  does  not  require 
completion  until  6  months  later.  The 
second  plant,  Red  Hook,  is  similarly 
ahead  of  schedule  and  will  be  treating 
waste  by  December  1986. 

In  view  of  New  York  City's  aggres- 
sive program  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  raw  sewage,  I  saw  no  need 
for  this  provision.  This  legislation  will 
not  hasten  completion  of  the  two 
treatment  facilities,  where  work  is  al- 
ready proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. I  also  believe  that  any  strategy  to 
improve  water  quality  should  be  ap- 
plied nationwide.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  identified  242 
locations  in  the  United  States  where 
sewage  is  not  treated.  Yet  this  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  New  York 
City's  discharges.  I  agreed  to  it  be- 
cause it  is  carefully  worded  to  ensure 
that  New  York  City  will  not  be  pun- 
ished for  circumstances  beyond  its 
control. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  put  this  legis- 
lation into  perspective.  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  Nation's  waters  will  re- 
quire a  variety  of  regulatory  and  man- 
agement efforts.  Elimination  of  raw 
municipal  sewage  is  clearly  Important, 
but  we  are  close  to  achieving  that  goal. 
Other  water  pollution  problems  are 
even  more  critical- industrial  dis- 
charges of  heavy  metals  and  toxic  or- 
ganic chemicals,  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution, and  others.  Let  us  resolve  to 
focus  our  attention  and  efforts  on 
these  largely  unaddressed  problems.  I 
suggest  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  amendments  as  a  first  step. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  briefly  on  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  which  is  being  reintro- 
duced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont,  the  chairman  of 
the  Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  Section  120  of  this  act  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  with  respect  to  the  contin- 
ued discharge  of  raw  sewage  by  New 
York  City.  At  the  same  time,  this  pro- 
vision offers  New  York  City  sufficient 
protection  from  events  l>eyond  its  con- 
trol that  might  otherwise  have  trig- 
gered a  ban  contained  in  a  version  of 
the  provision  considered  by  the  House 
during  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  spirit  of 
compromise  behind  the  drafting  of 
this  section.  Senators  Moynihan,  Lac- 
TENBERG,  and  Bradley,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Howard,  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  commitment  to  working 
out  an  agreement  which  will  ensure 
that  these  waters  are  protected,  while 
at  the  same  time  establishing  realistic 
goals  that  New  York  can,  and  will, 
meet.  In  fact,  I  expect  that  New  York 
will  be  ahead  of  schedule  in  accom- 
plishing these  goals. 

This  amendment  explicitly  states 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
monitoring  required  to  ascertain  the 
levels  of  sewage  discharge.  In  this  way. 
New  York  will  not  be  expected  to  bear 
a  greater  financial  burden  under  the 
act  than  is  borne  by  other  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
offers  protection  to  the  city  so  that  it 
will  not  be  a  victim  of  actions  or  occur- 
rences beyond  its  control.  Specifically, 
it  provides  an  exemption  should  either 
plant  come  on  line,  but  break  down  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  if  the  plants  could  not 
be  brought  on  line  for  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  city,  such  as  an  act 
of  God,  an  act  of  war.  or  a  strike,  or  if 
the  violation  of  the  cap  was  due  to  in- 
creased rainfall,  or  random  or  seasonal 
fluctuations.  Finally,  the  section  pro- 
vides for  a  sunset  provision  for  the  raw 
sewage  discharge  cap  on  each  of  the 
plants,  and  it  makes  clear  that  the  cap 
applies  only  to  the  drainage  areas  in- 
volved, not  to  the  entire  city. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  we  have 
reached  this  compromise,  and,  once 
again,  I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  the 
cooperation  which  made  this  agree- 
ment possible. 

SUPERFUND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  19BS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Stafford 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this 
legislation  is  being  introduced  on  this, 
the  first  day  of  the  99th  Congress. 
The  Comprehensive  Envirormiental 
Resix)nse.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  or  Superfund.  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  work  of  the  Superfund 
Program  has  just  begim.  Thousands  of 
hazardous  waste  sites,  including  many 
in  my  State,  await  action  under  the 
program.  It  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  the  Congress  moves  quickly  to  re- 
authorize this  important  environmen- 
tal statute. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  over 
the  initial  years  of  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. Importantly,  we  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  and  it  is  far  larger  than 
originally  anticipated.  Further,  it  has 
become  clear  that  we  must  devote  con- 
siderably more  resources  than  we  have 
in  the  past  to  the  clean  up  of  these 
sites.  Indeed,  the  EInvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  recently  told  the  Con- 
gress that  their  projections  for  per-site 
clean-up  costs  have  risen  to  well  over 
$8  million. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  we  seem 
to  have  more  than  our  share  of  haz- 
ardous waste  sites,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  in  the 
cleanup  efforts.  I  have  seen  first  hand 
that  there  are  many  areas  where  we 
can  improve  the  program  to  make  it 
work  better  and  faster. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  last  Congress  looking  into 
the  scope,  problems,  and  priorities  of 
the  program.  I  believe  that  the  results 
of  the  committee's  work,  which  are 
largely  reflected  in  the  bill  being  in- 
troduced today,  successfully  address 
needed  expansion  and  improvements 
to  the  Superfund  Program.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced also  contains  a  provision  that 
will  provide  for  a  program  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  health  effects  as- 
sociated with  Superfund  sites. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  move  quickly  on  a  Superfund 
extension.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
tively support  speedy  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  also 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Stafford  and 
several  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Acid  Rain  Control  Act  of  1985. 


The  threats  to  our  fragile  environ- 
ment which  continue  to  be  posed  by 
acid  deposition  have  been  well  docu- 
mented in  several  major  scientific 
studies.  We  know  that  large  sections 
of  our  country  are  at  substantial  risk 
because  of  acid  rain.  Not  only  are  in- 
valuable natural  resources  at  risk,  but 
so  is  the  economic  well  being  of  those 
who  depend  upon  our  rivers,  lakes,  for- 
ests, and  farms  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  for  further 
study  has  passed,  and  the  time  for 
action  is  upon  us.  That  is  what  makes 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
today  so  important.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  for  his  con- 
tinued leadership  on  this  issue.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  this  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  on  this,  the 
first  day  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Last  year  the  committee  reported  a 
similar  acid  rain  control  provision  to 
the  full  Senate  where  it  was  never 
taken  up.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
happen  again  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  early 
introduction  of  this  legislation  serves 
as  a  signal  to  this  body  that  the  time 
for  action  on  acid  rain  has  arrived. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  54.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Annuity  Program  to  compensate  par- 
ticipants in  private  pension  plans 
which  terminated  l)efore  July  1,  1974, 
for  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits 
which  were  lost  by  reason  of  termina- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

TERMINATED  PENSIONERS'  SURVIVAL  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Terminated 
Pensioners  Survival  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion will  assure  that  those  who  have 
worked  throughout  an  entire  lifetime 
will  be  able  to  retire  in  dignity.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  a 
duty  to  help  those  people  whose  pen- 
sion rights  were  not  protected  by  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  [ERISA]— to  so-called 
pension  losers. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  I  also  participated  in  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1984,  where  companion  leg- 
islation was  then  under  consideration. 
Although  the  last  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  any  action  on  this 
issue,  I  am  confident  the  99th  Con- 
gress will  act  to  make  certain  that 
workers  who  have  been  promised  and 
may  have  contributed  to  a  retirement 
plan  will  not  spend  their  retirement 
years  unable  to  afford  the  necessities 
of  life. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  to  restore  a 
measure  of  retirement  economic  secu- 
rity to  a  class  of  citizens  that  grows 


smaller  as  the  years  pass  by.  Time  is 
literally  running  out  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  pension  losers,  many  of 
whom  are  experiencing  retirements 
fraught  with  financial  worries  and  the 
need  for  extreme  self-sacrifice  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  pension  losers 
are  people  who  built  their  hopes  and 
dreams  for  a  decemt  retirement  on  the 
promise  of  a  pension— a  pension  which 
they  had  earned  with  years  of  hard 
work. 

Pension  losers  are  workers  who  satis- 
fied the  prerequisites  of  their  compa- 
ny pension  plans.  Unfortunately,  they 
lost  out  on  these  pensions  when  their 
companies  went  bankrupt  prior  to  en- 
actment of  ERISA  on  September  2, 
1974.  Pension  losers  lost  their  benefits 
not  only  to  company  bankruptcies,  but 
also  to  pension  plan  terminations 
caused  by  company  closings  and  relo- 
cations. 

When  ERISA  was  enacted,  numer- 
ous protections  for  workers'  retire- 
ment plans  were  initiated.  The  pri- 
mary goal  of  ERISA  was  to  ensure 
that  workers  covered  under  private 
pension  plans  receive  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  the  landmark  legis- 
lation provided  many  protections,  in- 
cluding: Fiduciary  standards,  funding 
standards,  reporting  and  disclosure 
rules,  plan  termination  insurance,  and 
new  tax-qualifications  rules.  However, 
it  did  not  protect  those  workers  who 
simply  had  the  bad  luck  to  have  con- 
tributed to  a  pension  plan  which  ter- 
minated before  the  arbitrary  cutoff 
date  established  with  ERISA's  pas- 
sage. 

At  the  time  of  ERISA's  enactment 
10  years  ago,  there  were  an  estimated 
125,000  pension  losers  who  had  vested 
in  pension  plans  which  had  terminated 
between  1942  and  1974.  Since  1974,  the 
number  of  pension  losers  has  de- 
creased dramatically  to  about  83,000, 
The  number  of  potential  recipients 
under  my  bill  continues  to  shrink,  as 
actuarial  tables  predict,  and  surviving 
pxension  losers  struggle  to  maintain 
their  dignity— a  dignity  that  often  dis- 
appears in  the  fight  agaiiist  inflation, 
gas  and  electric  bills,  food  bills,  and 
dwindling  savings. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
plight  of  pension  losers  without  exam- 
ining first-htuid  what  it  has  meant  to 
specific  people  to  lose  their  pension. 
One  such  pension  loser  is  Mr.  Michael 
Fletutor  of  Hudson,  NY.  Mr.  Fletutor 
worked  32  years  for  Gifford-Wood  Co., 
Inc.  He  was  vested  in  the  company's 
pension  plan,  yet  never  received  any 
benefits.  Recently,  I  contacted  Mr. 
Fletutor  again  and  he  related  a  story 
typical  of  many  pension  losers.  He  told 
me  how  he  and  his  wife  struggle  to 
pay  their  monthly  bills  with  their 
Social  Security  checks  and  their  per- 
sonal savings. 

They  have  serious  worries  about  the 
future: 


.  .  .  Hospitalization  has  been  really  tough 
...  I  have  hyper-tension  and  high  blood 
pressure  while  my  wife  is  a  diabetic  .  .  .  My 
wife  really  worries  about  financial  problems. 
I  tell  her  that  we  will  manage.  We  will  live 
life  like  this  as  long  as  we  can  and  when  our 
savings  are  gone,  we  will  just  have  to  sell 
our  house. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  "golden  retire- 
ment years"  we  have  provided  for 
some  of  our  senior  citizens?  Enact- 
ment of  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  be  an  important  first 
step  in  rectifying  the  injustice  that 
has  been  done.  This  legislation  will 
provide  aiuiually,  t>eginning  at  age  65, 
$75  for  every  year  a  pension  loser 
worked  toward  his  or  her  pension 
plan.  In  order  to  qualify,  a  worker 
must  have  fulfilled  the  vesting  re- 
quirements of  the  terminated  pension 
plan.  For  example,  a  person  who 
worked  20  years  for  a  company  would 
receive  $1,500  a  year.  Clearly,  such 
compensation  is  minimal  in  compari- 
son to  the  contributions  these  workers 
made  to  their  plans  and  to  what  the 
plans  would  have  paid  out  had  they  re- 
mained solvent. 

The  pension  losers'  legislation  has 
built-in  limitations  both  as  to  the  size 
of  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
number  of  recipients.  The  qualified 
beneficiaries  are  a  finite  group  which 
can  only  decrease  with  time.  The  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  benefits  paid  out 
through  this  program  will  be  about 
$42  million.  At  the  program's  highest 
point,  its  third  year,  it  will  reach  $61 
million  and  then  taper  down  to  $38 
million  by  its  fifth  year.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  latest  CBO  draft 
review,  made  in  September  1984,  of 
their  previous  1982  cost  estimate. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  reflect  on 
the  fact  that,  although  this  class  of 
approximately  83,000  people  has  been 
categorized  as  "pension  losers, "  they 
are  certainly  not  losers  in  terms  of 
what  the  have  contributed  to  this 
country.  They  are  the  workers  who 
built  America— they  worked,  sacri- 
ficed, and  suffered  through  the  worst 
economic  depression  ever  experienced 
by  this  country  and  they  lived 
through  the  hardships  of  World  War 
II— many  are  service  veterans.  I  am 
talking  about  the  kind  of  people  who 
don't  ask  for  a  handout.  It  is  our  job 
now,  as  responsible  legislators,  to  pay 
them  back  on  their  investment  in  this 
Nation. 

Passage  of  this  needed  legislation 
will  restore  a  measure  of  financial  se- 
curity for  pension  losers  who  worked 
many  years  to  earn  their  pensions.  If 
we  fail  to  move  this  legislation,  then 
pension  losers  will  continue  to  grasp 
fruitlessly  for  the  financial  security 
that  has  so  painfully  eluded  them 
since  the  enactment  of  ERISA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  54 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Terminated  Pensioners'  Survival  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  The  terms  Slate"  and  "United  States" 
have  the  meanings  set  forth  for  such  terms 
in  paragraph  (10)  of  section  3  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974(29U.S.C.  1002). 

(2)  The  terms  participant".  ■t)enefici- 
ary".  "nonforfeitable",  and  "defined  benefit 
plan"  have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (7).  (8).  (19).  and  (35).  respectively, 
of  section  3  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1002). 

(3)  The  term  "early  terminated  plan" 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

(A)  which  is  descritied  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1003)  and  is  not  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  that  section,  and 

(B)  the  termination  date  of  which  (as  de- 
termined by  Secretary  of  Labor)  was  before 
July  1.  1974. 

(4)  The  term  "qualified  participant" 
means  an  individual  who— 

(A)  was  a  participant  in  an  early  terminat- 
ed plan. 

(B)  had  immediately  before  the  termina- 
tion a  nonforfeitable  benefit  under  the  plan, 
and 

(C)  has  not  received  payment  in  full  of 
such  benefit  by  reason  of  the  termination  of 
the  plan. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  spouse"  means  an 
individual  who  is  the  widow  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  216(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(c))  or  the  widower 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  216(g)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S,C^  416(g))  of  a  qualified 
participant/  ^V 

ENTITLEMENT  TO  ANNUITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  a  qualified  participant  who  is 
alive  on  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 13  is  entitled,  subject  to  sutisection  (d). 
and  upon  approval  uncler  this  Act  of  a  claim 
therefor,  to  an  annuity  computed  under  sec- 
tion 4(a). 

(b)  A  qualified  spouse  who  is  alive  on  the 
effective  date  set  forth  in  section  13  is  enti- 
tled, subject  to  subsection  (d).  and  upon  ap- 
proval under  this  Act  of  a  claim  therefor,  to 
an  annuity  computed  under  section  4(b). 

(cMlKA)  The  annuity  of  a  qualified  partic- 
ipant commences  on  the  day  after  the  later 
of- 

(i)  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
13.  or  (ii)  the  date  on  which  the  qualified 
participant  attains  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

(B)  The  annuity  of  a  qualified  participant 
and  the  right  thereto  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  last  calendar  month  preceding  the 
day  on  which  the  qualified  participant  dies. 

(2)(A)  The  annuity  of  a  qualified  spouse 
of  a  qualified  participant  commences  on  the 
latest  of— 

(i)  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
13,  (ii)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  qualified  participant  dies,  or 

(iil)  if  the  qualified  participant  dies  before 
attaining  65  years  of  age.  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  qualified  partici- 


pant would  have  attained  such  age  but  for 
the  qualified  participant's  death. 

(B)  The  ainnuity  of  a  qualified  spouse  and 
the  right  thereto  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  last  calendar  month  preceding  the  day 
on  which  the  qualified  spouse  dies. 

(d)  Entitlements  to  annuities  under  this 
section  shall  take  effect  only  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts. 

COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  annuity  computed  under 
this  subsection  (relating  to  a  qualified  par- 
ticipant) in  connection  with  any  early  termi- 
nated plan  is  equal  to— 

(1)  the  product  of  $75  and  the  number  of 
years  of  service  of  the  qualified  participant 
under  the  plan,  reduced  by 

(2)  the  amount  of  nonforfeitable  pension 
benefits  under  the  plan  (if  any)— 

(A)  to  which  the  qualified  participant  Is 
entitled,  and 

(B)  which  remain  payable  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  set  forth  in  section  13  or  any  later 
date. 

(b)  The  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
section (relating  to  the  qualified  spouse  of  a 
qualified  participant)  in  connection  with  an 
early  terminated  plan  is  equal  to  the  greater 
of- 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  in 
connection  with  such  qualified  participant, 
reduced  by 

(2)  the  amount  of  nonforfeitable  pension 
benefits  under  the  plan  (if  any)— 

(A)  to  which  the  qualified  spouse  is  enti- 
tled, and 

(B)  which  remain  payable  as  of  such  date 
or  any  later  date. 

CLAIM  REQUIIIEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Claim  forms  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  local  offices  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  completed  claim  forms  may  be 
filed  at  such  local  offices.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  forward  any  such  com- 
pleted claim  forms  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
the  Administration  with  claim  forms  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(cMl)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this  Act 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)(A)  A  claim  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  if  the  claim  Includes  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  establish  that  the  claim- 
ant is  a  qualified  participant  or  qualified 
spouse. 

(B)  Evidence  which  may  be  relevant  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to— 

(i)  employment  and  payroll  records  of  the 
applicable  employer  who.  alone  or  together 
with  others,  maintained  the  early  terminat- 
ed plan, 

(ii)  documents  and  records  of  the  early 
terminated  plan, 

(iii)  relevant  correspondence,  and 

(iv)  affidavits. 

(C)  In  considering  claims  for  annuities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
consider,  on  the  request  of  a  claimant  or  the 
claimant's  representative,  in  addition  to  any 
other  relevant  evidence— 

(i)  a  comparison  of  employment  and  pay- 
roll records  which  were  maintained  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 


butions Act)  or  under  the  Social  Securitv 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  with  record^ 
maintained  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servici 
relating  to  the  qualification  status  of  trust.' 
forming  part  of  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan  under  part  I  of  subchap 
ter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenui 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension,  profit 
sharing,  st(x;k  bonus  plans,  etc.),  and 

(ii)  records  maintained  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPEALS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
send  any  individual  whose  claim  under  this 
Act  is  denied  by  the  Secretary  a  written 
notice  of  the  denial.  Such  notice  shall  In- 
clude the  reason  for  the  denial  and  shall  set 
forth  the  procedures  required  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  obtain  review  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  such  individual  whose  claim  is 
denied  is  entitled  to— 

(A)  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  written 
notice  of  denial  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
to  request  a  review  and  to  furnish  affidavits 
and  other  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  request: 

(B)  t>e  represented  by  an  attorney  or  other 
representative:  and 

(C)  unless  a  hearing  is  undertaken  under 
subsection  (b).  a  written  decision  and  the 
specific  reasons  therefor  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  and,  upon  the 
request  (made  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1))  of  any  individual  entitled  to  such 
notice,  shall,  provide  by  regulation  for  a 
hearing  which  shall  be  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  appointed  under  section 
3105  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
designated  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  as  as  the  "presiding 
official")  and  which  may  be  in  lieu  <Jf  or  in 
addition  to  the  review  requested  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  and  section  554  and  555  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  presiding  official  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing, 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  earlier  appli- 
cable findings  of  fact  and  decision  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  any  such  hearing,  the 
presiding  official  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Evidence  may  be  received  at  any 
such  hearing  even  though  inadmissible 
under  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

(4)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  presiding  official  may  issue  subpe- 
nas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence which  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation or  in  question  before  such  offi- 
cial. 

(B)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  pro- 
duction of  evidence  at  the  designated  place 
of  the  hearing  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof. 

(C)  Subpenas  issued  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cial shall  be  served  by  anyone  authorized  by 
such  official— 

(i)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  indi- 
vidual named  therein,  or 

(ii)  by  registered  mail  or  by  certified  mail 
addressed  to  such  individual  or  at  such  indi- 
vidual's last  dwelling  place  or  principal 
place  of  business. 
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(D)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual  so 
serving  the  subpena  setting  forth  the 
manner  of  service  or,  in  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  mail  or  be  certified  mail,  the 
return  post  office  receipt  therefor  signed  by 
the  individual  so  served  shall  be  proof  of 
service. 

(E)  Witnesses  so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  duly  served  upon,  any 
person,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
person  charged  with  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  appear  and  produce  evidence,  or 
both.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  findings  and  decisions  of  the 
presiding  official  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  l>e  binding  upon  all  Individuals  in- 
volved. 

(2)  No  finding  of  fact  or  decision  of  the 
presiding  official  shall  be  reviewed  by  any 
person,  tribunal,  or  governmental  agency 
except  as  provided  in  section  7. 

(3)  No  action  against  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  brought  under  sec- 
tion 1331  or  1346  of  title  28,  United  States 
C<xle,  to  recover  on  any  claim  arising  under 
this  Act. 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  individual,  after  any  final 
decision  made  after  a  hearing  under  section 
6(b),  irrespective  of  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, may  obtain  a  review  of  the  decision 
by  a  civil  action  commenced  within  sixty 
days  after  the  mailing  to  the  individual  of 
notice  of  such  decision  or  within  such  fur- 
ther time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow. 

(b)  Any  action  commenced  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  in— 

( 1 )  the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff resides,  or  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  is  located  the  plaintiff's  principal 
place  of  business,  or 

(2)  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  reside  within 
any  such  judicial  district  and  the  plaintiff's 
principal  place  of  business  is  not  located  in 
any  such  district,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

(c)  As  part  of  any  answer  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  certified 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record,  includ- 
ing the  evidence  upon  which  the  findings 
and  decision  complained  of  are  based. 

(d)  The  court  shall  enter,  upon  the  plead- 
ings and  transcript  of  the  record  a  judgment 
affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing  the  deci- 
sion, with  or  without  remanding  the  case 
for  a  rehearing. 

(e)  The  findings  under  section  6(b)  as  to 
any  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  claim  has  been  denied  because  of 
failure  of  the  claimant  to  submit  proof  in 
conformity  with  any  regrulation  prescribed 
under  section  4.  the  court  shall  review  only 
the  question  of  conformity  with  such  regu- 
lations and  the  validity  of  the  regulations. 

(f)(1)  The  court  shall,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  made  before  the  Secretary 
files  the  Secretary's  answer,  remand  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  for  further  action  by 
the  Secretary.  The  court  may,  at  any  time. 


on  good  cause  shown,  order  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  the  case  is 
remanded,  and  after  hearing  such  addition- 
al evidence  if  so  ordered— 

(A)  modify  or  affirm  the  earlier  findings 
of  fact  or  (lecision,  or  both,  under  section 
6(b),  and 

(B)  file  with  the  court  any  such  additional 
and  modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision, 
and  a  transcript  of  the  additional  record 
and  testimony  upon  which  the  Secretary's 
action  in  modifying  or  affirming  was  based. 

(3)  Any  such  additional  or  modified  find- 
ing of  fact  or  decision  shall  be  reviewable 
only  to  the  extent  provided  for  review  of 
the  original  finding  of  fact  or  decision. 

(g)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final  except  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  in 
other  civil  actions. 

(h)  Any  action  instituted  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  survive  notwithstand- 
ing any  change  in  the  person  occupying  the 
office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such 
office. 

PAYMENT  or  ANNUITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  E^h  annuity  is  stated  as  an 
annual  amount,  one-twelfth  of  which,  fixed 
to  the  nearest  dollar,  constitutes  the  month- 
ly rate  payable  during  the  month  after  the 
month  or  other  period  for  which  it  had  ac- 
crued. 

(2)  Any  individual  whose  claim  for  an  an- 
nuity under  this  Act  is  approved  after  the 
date  on  which  the  annuity  commences 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2  HA)  of  section 
3(c)  shall  be  paid  the  total  amount  of  the 
annuity  payments  for  months  before  the 
date  on  which  the  claim  is  approved  in  the 
form  of  a  lump-sum  payment. 

(b)  Upon  a  final  decision  under  section  6, 
or  upon  the  final  judgment  of  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  under  section  7,  that 
any  individual  is  entitled  to  one  or  more  an- 
nuity payments  under  this  Act— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

(A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
account  numbers  of  the  individual  so  enti- 
tled to  receive  such  payments, 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and 

(C)  the  time  at  which  such  payments 
should  be  made,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  payments— 

(A)  in  accordance  with  the  certification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  practicable,  together 
with  any  payments  of  benefits  made  to  the 
individual  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
through  such  Division. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
each  annuity  under  this  Act  which  termi- 
nates. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  report  setting  forth  the  following 
information  in  connection  with  the  last 
quarter: 

(A)  the  number  of  annuities  in  pay  sUtus 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  quarter; 

(B)  the  number  of  annuities  which  termi- 
nated during  the  last  quarter:  and 

(C)  the  total  amount  paid  as  annuity  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  during  the  last  quar- 
ter. 

(d)(1)  Payment  due  an  individual  mentally 
incompetent  or  under  other  legal  disability 
may  be  made  to  the  person  who  is  constitut- 
ed guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of 


the  State  of  residence  of  the  claimant  or  is 
otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the 
claimant  or  the  claimant's  estate.  If  a  guard- 
ian or  other  fiduciary  of  the  individual 
under  legal  disability  has  not  been  appoint- 
ed under  the  law  of  the  State  of  residence  of 
the  claimant,  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
person  who  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
claimant,  and  the  payment  bar^  re<»very  by 
any  other  person. 

(2)  Determinations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(e)(1)  Payments  under  this  Act  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  a  person  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
to  another  person  if  and  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  terms  of  any 
court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal 
separation,  or  the  terms  of  any  court  order 
or  court-approved  property  settlement 
agreement  incident  to  any  court  decree  of 
divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation.  Any 
payment  imder  this  paragraph  to  a  person 
bars  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  only  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  this  Act  after  the  date  of  receipt 
by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  written  notice  of 
such  decree,  order,  or  agreement,  and  such 
additional  Information  and  documentation 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"court"  means  any  court  of  any  State. 

(f)(1)  Amounts  payable  under  this  Act  are 
not  assignable,  either  in  law  or  equity,  or 
subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  gar- 
nishment, or  other  legal  process,  except  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  Federal  law. 

(2)  Recovery  of  payments  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  made  from  an  Individual  in  any 
case  In  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  the  individual  is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements 
with  other  departments,  agencies,  or  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion or  mutual  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  functions  under  this 
Act  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication 
of  functions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use,  as  ap- 
propriate, on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis, 
the  facilities  or  services  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  sutxlivi- 
slon  thereof,  including  the  services  of  any  of 
its  employees,  with  the  lawful  consent  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment. 

(c)(1)  Each  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  appropriate,  provide 
such  Information  and  facilities  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  for  his  assistance  In  the 
performance  of  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  such  records,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  request. 

(3)  Section  6103(j)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  statistical  use 
of  returns  and  return  information)  is 
amended— 
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(Ai  by  redesignating  paraflrraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  ( 5 ):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Depabtment  op  Labor.  —Returns  and 
return  information  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  or  disclosure  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  offi- 
cial duties  require  such  inspection  or  disclo- 
sure for  the  purpose  of.  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  considering  such  re- 
turns and  return  information  pursuant  to 
section  5(cM2)(C)  of  the  Terminated  Em- 
ployee Pension  Restoration  Act  of  1980. 
Such  inspection  or  disclosure  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  written  request  which  sets 
forth  the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why 
such  inspection  or  disclosure  is  necessary 
and  which  is  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  or  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
requesting  the  inspection  or  disclosure.". 

DELEGATION  OP  POWERS  AND  DDTIES 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary any  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  Secretary  of  Lal)or  shall, 
before  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
13.  prescril)e  the  initial  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Regulations  under  this  Act  shall  be  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  consul- 
tation, as  appropriate,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act 
(including  reimbursable  expenses  incurred 
by  any  other  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  making  annuity  payments 
under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
make  such  payments  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octotjer  1.  1981. 
and  continuing  until  the  last  such  payment 
is  made. 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  U  and  12)  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  55.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Fund  from  which 
coastal  States  and  territories  shall  re- 
ceive block  grants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  >he  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 

ocean  and  COASTAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
that  is  of  prime  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  domestic  energy  supply 
and  crucial  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  our  precious  ocean  and  coastal 


resources.  This  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenue  sharing  legislation  will 
invest  a  small  portion  of  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  revenue  re- 
ceipts in  coastal  States  to  improve  the 
evaluation  and  development  of  off- 
shore resources. 

The  need  to  increase  our  utilization 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  obvi- 
ous. This  legislation  does  not  just  allo- 
cate funds  for  the  development  of 
energy  related  resources.  It  encom- 
passes the  contributions  the  OCS  can 
make  in  the  full  use  of  our  coastal  re- 
sources such  as  the  harvesting  of  our 
fisheries  and  the  efficient  use  of  our 
ports  to  increase  exports. 

The  Congress  has  fashioned  a  series 
of  policies  and  enacted  a  number  of 
programs  to  address  concerns  generat- 
ed by  the  multiple  use  concept  of  our 
Nation's  coast.  Wisely.  Congress  has 
seen  that  the  State  governments, 
guided  by  national  policy,  are  the 
proper  stewards  of  the  public  trust  in 
our  Nation's  coastline.  Fisheries  re- 
search and  management,  port  develop- 
ment, coastal  management,  mitigation 
of  the  impacts  of  energy  development, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  general 
infrastructure  have  all  been  federally 
established  and  financed.  They  have 
been  administered  by  the  States,  with 
close  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments, according  to  each  State's  needs 
and  priorities. 

Unfortunately,  budgetary  con- 
straints now  threaten  the  State/Fed- 
eral partnership  in  the  management 
of  America's  coastal  resources  in  its 
present  form.  The  State  governments 
are  being  asked  to  assume  a  greater 
portion  of  national  responsibilities. 
The  benefits  of  coastal  resource  devel- 
opment must  be  shared  along  with  the 
assumption  of  management  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  is  an  ideal  way  to 
achieve  the  balance  of  responsibility 
between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  OCS  revenue  sharing 
would  compensate  the  States  for  the 
impacts  of  federally  initiated  develop- 
ment. It  is  only  with  regard  to  OCS  oil 
and  gas  development  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  yet  to  acknowledge 
that  States  need  and  deserve  financial 
support  to  evaluate  and  cope  with  the 
attendant  impacts  of  offshore  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the 
same  legislation  that  was  conferenced 
between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  last  fall.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  address  the  concerns  of  coastal 
States  with  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  other  coastal  resources. 
Among  its  most  pertinent  provisions, 
the  bill  provides:  First,  funding  as  a 
share  of  OCS  receipts  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process;  second,  alloca- 
tion of  funds  based  on  coastal  popula- 


tion, shoreline  milage,  and  coastal 
energy  facilities,  as  well  as  contribu- 
tion to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  produc- 
tion; third,  eligible  uses  of  the  funds  to 
be  oriented  to  OCS  and  coastal  devel- 
opment research,  education  and  plan- 
ning problems,  and  development  of  all 
coastal  resources;  fourth,  flexibility 
for  the  States  to  distribute  funds  ac- 
cording to  each's  unique  needs  with  di- 
rection that  33  percent  go  to  coastal 
communities;  fifth,  recognition  of  the 
national  nature  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  by  distributing  minimum 
funding  to  all  coastal  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

In  summation.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  to  be  crucial  to 
the  future  viability  of  our  Nation's 
energy  supplies.  OCS  revenue  sharing 
would  help  relieve  the  coastal  States' 
reservations  about  OCS  leasing  and 
development  off  their  shorelines.  It  in- 
volves long-term  fiscal  prudence,  bal- 
anced decisionmaking,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  all  coastal 
resources.  I  am  confident  that  if  fimds 
are  shared  with  the  States  through 
this  legislation.  OCS  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  will  be  enhanced. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
application  of  the  imputed  interest 
and  interest  accrual  rules;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

IMPUTED  INTEREST  AND  INTEREST  ACCRUAL 
APPLICATION  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  Con- 
gress to  introduce  legislation  that 
should  have  been  passed  last  October. 
My  bill  will  prohibit  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  from  requiring  sellers  to 
charge  high  rates  of  interest  when 
they  finance  the  sale  of  property. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  many  of 
the  abuses  prevalent  In  orginal-issue. 
deep-discount  bonds,  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984.  Public  Law  98- 
369.  contained  a  provision  that,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1985,  will  require  a  seller 
who  finance  the  sale  of  real  property 
to  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  impute 
an  interest  rate  of  120  percent  of  the 
appropriate  Government  security. 

What  this  means  in  simple  terms  is 
government-mandated  high  interest 
rates  on  the  sale  of  homes,  farms  and 
small  businesses. 

At  a  time  when  virtually  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  is  chas- 
tising high  rates  and  the  harm  they 
are  doing  to  the  economy,  when  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
assign  to  others  the  blame  for  high  in- 
terest rates.  I  cannot  believe  these 
same  Members  support  congressional- 
ly  mandated  high  interest  rates. 

We  criticize  bankers  because  they 
won't  lower  their  interest  rates,  yet  we 
prohibit  a  retiring  farmer  from  lower- 


ing his  interest  rate  to  a  young  farmer 
trying  to  get  into  business.  Although 
we  don't  hesitate  to  blame  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  White  House.  Wall  StreeJ 
and  others  for  high  interest  ratea^'lve 
still  have  the  gall  to  mandate  hj^  in- 
terest rates  on  farmers,  small  business- 
es and  homeowners. 

Fortunately.  I  am  sure  the  people 
back  home  recognize  these  imputed  in- 
terest rate  provisions  for  exactly  what 
they  are— a  blatant  grab  by  Congress 
for  more  tax  revenue  without  any 
regard  to  the  effect  on  our  Nation's 
small  businesses,  homeowners,  and 
farmers. 

This  tax  grab  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  sale  to  the 
seller,  forcing  the  seller  to  absorb  the 
higher  cost,  cancel  the  deal,  or  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  buyer.  All  of  us 
should  realize  these  options  could 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  new 
family  from  owning  their  first  home,  a 
young  man  from  buying  a  farm,  or  a 
young  woman  from  purchasing  the 
local  drugstore. 

Yes,  Congress  gives  a  lot  of  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  economic  benefits  of  capital 
gains  taxation.  But,  with  its  action 
this  summer  and  fall.  Congress  has 
taken  away  the  opportunity  for  middle 
class  Americans  to  enjoy  capital  gains 
benefits.  The  injustice  is  clear,  the 
effect  is  obvious,  and  the  time  for  cor- 
rection is  now. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  S. 
2822.  which  would  have  exempted  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  farm  or  business 
from  the  imputed  interest  portions  of 
the  Tax  Code.  I  watched  with  interest 
the  progress,  or  lack  thereof,  on  the 
imputed  interest  legislation  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]. 

This  situation  was  so  appalling  to 
me  that,  in  Augtist,  I  was  prepared  to 
attach  to  the  Treasury  appropriations 
bill  a  provision  to  prevent  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  using  any  funds 
to  implement  or  enforce  the  imputed 
interest  sections  of  the  Tax  Code  as 
they  relate  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  residence,  farm  or  small  business. 

Unfortunately,  because  this  provi- 
sion was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  needed  unanimous 
consent  of  both  Houses,  and  because 
Members  were  prepared  to  object,  my 
amendment  could  not  be  attached  to 
the  conference  report. 

Then,  in  October.  Senators  Jepsen 
and  Dole  came  to  the  body  of  the 
Senate  with  a  proposal  that  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  That  vote  of  support  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  hope  that  Congress 
would  truly  resolve  this  terrible  situa- 
tion once  and  for  all. 

However,  on  October  11.  the  day 
before  adjournment.  Senator  Dole 
came  to  the  floor  with  the  news  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  agree  only  to 
a  6  month  deferral  during  which  loans 


under  $2  million  would  be  subject  to 
the  9-percent  test  rate  and  farm  prop- 
erty loan  interest  would  be  accounted 
on  the  cash  method  by  both  the 
buyer  and  seller. 

This  is  fine  until  July  1,  1985.  but 
after  that  the  problem  will  be  as  bad 
as  ever.  That  is  why  I  rise  today  to  re- 
introduce the  Jepsen-Dole  imputed  In- 
terest compromise.  It  was  good,  rea- 
sonable legislation  in  October  and  it  is 
good  legislation  today. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  original  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Dole  upon  joining  Senator  Jepsen 
in  proposing  Senate  Amendment  No. 
7083  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Dole  men- 
tions that  in  the  effort  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  place  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  Congress 
was  "not  .  .  .  intending  to  force  aver- 
age Americans  to  restructure  their 
sales  of  property  to  conform  with  any 
prescribed  notion  of  what  fair  interest 
rates  were." 

The  original  Finance  Committee 
report,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee report,  and  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee report  bear  out  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  force  small  businesses, 
farmers  and  ranchers,  or  homeowners 
to  charge  higher  interest  rates  when 
they  sell.  Not  once  is  the  effect  of  this 
provision  with  regard  to  average  seller- 
financed  real  property  sale  mentioned 
in  any  committee  report. 

Congress  has  been  given  6  months  to 
resolve  this  problem.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  number  crunchers  at  the 
Joint  Taxation  Committee,  if  nothing 
is  done,  the  newly  enacted  imputed  in- 
terest provisions  will  not  reduce  the 
deficit  but  will  increase  the  deficit  be- 
cause retiring  farmers  won't  be  able  to 
sell  their  farm  to  new  farmers,  pro- 
spective first-time  homeowners  won't 
be  able  to  afford  the  payments,  and 
small  businesses  will  only  be  afford- 
able to  the  chain  stores.  If  this  hap- 
pens, three  American  institutions— the 
homeowner,  farmer,  and  shopkeeper- 
will  die  untimely  and  needless  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  once  again 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  mandating  high  interest  rates. 
Thank  you. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Dole 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  this  summer  we 
enacted  the  imputed  interest  and  original 
issue  discount  provisions  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  to  close  loopholes  which  were 
estimated  to  reduce  Federal  receipts  by  ap- 
proximately $2.2  billion  within  the  next  3 
years.  We  were  not.  however,  intending  to 
force  average  Americans  to  restructure  their 
sales  of  property  to  conform  with  any  per- 
scribed  notion  of  what  fair  interest  rates 


were.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  on 
this  matter  and  it  is  understandable.  The 
concepts  are  complex,  but  the  potential  for 
abuse  was  real  and  reform  was  necessary. 

THE  ABUSES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  PROHIBITED 

It  may  be  useful  to  descril>e  in  summary 
form  the  type  of  abuses  that  were  intended 
to  be  prohibited.  There  are  two  major  types 
of  games  that  taxpayers  could  play  using 
the  imputed  interest  rates  and  accounting 
rules  that  were  in  place  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  F*irst,  by 
using  a  combination  of  low  interest  rates 
and  the  installment  methcxl  of  accounting, 
taxpayers  could  defer  tax  on  installment 
payments  beyond  what  they  would  be  possi- 
ble if  they  were  required  to  account  for  eco- 
nomic interest  in  an  appropriate  way. 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  taxpayers 
could  state  deliberately  low  interest  rates  in 
order  to  argue  that  their  basis  in  property 
which  was  purchased  in  a  transaction  with 
seller  financing  was  far  in  excess  of  the  real 
value  of  that  property  according  to  any  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  that  value.  By  doing 
this,  the  taxpayer  could  take  unreasonably 
high  amounts  of  investment  tax  credits  and 
correspondingly  high  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. These  deductions  could  far  outweigh 
the  value  of  interest-paid  deductions  which 
would  be  available  if  the  real  value  of  the 
property  were  used  amounts  were  recharac- 
terized as  interest. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  argue 
that  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
really  was  not  as  high  as  the  taxpayer  was 
claiming  and  thus  disallow  some  of  the  cred- 
its and  deoreciation.  but  reputable  law  firms 
were  giving  opinions  that  the  taxpayer  had 
a  reasonable  basis  for  taking  the  position 
that  the  low  rates  of  Interest  could  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
property. 

These  were  not  hypothetical  cases— they 
were  real  and  pros[>ectuses  were  printed 
showing  how  investors  take  advantage  of 
this  tax  reduction  scheme. 

LIMITATIONS  ARE  APPROPRIATE 

We  did  not.  however,  intend  to  adversely 
affect  the  average  American  who  decided 
that  it  was  in  his  best  interest  to  provide  fi- 
nancing tn  order  to  sell  a  piece  of  property. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  appropriate  to  con- 
form the  tax  laws  to  economic  reality,  the 
practical  reality  that  some  taxpayers  are 
less  sophisticated  than  others  should  also  be 
taken  into  account. 

This  amendment  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween our  rightful  concern  thst  tax  abuses 
should  be  curtailed  and  the  concern  that  av- 
erage Americans  should  not  have  to  be  a  tax 
sp>ecialist  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  amendment  will  conform  the  tax  law  to 
economic  reality  for  large  transactions  with 
the  greatest  potential  for  abuse  to  the  eco- 
nomic reality  of  the  deal.  It  will,  however, 
not  require  individuals  selling  their  resi- 
dences or  their  vacation  homes,  people  sell- 
ing their  small  businesses  or  their  family 
farm  to  learn  any  substantial  new  rules  with 
respect  to  the  calculation  or  reporting  for 
tax  purposes  of  interest  when  they  finance 
their  sale. 

The  amendment  also  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  even  larger  sales  of  real  estate 
were  t>eing  forced  to  recharacterize  too 
much  of  their  gain  from  a  transaction  as  in- 
terest income  rather  than  gain.  And  finally, 
the  amendment  provides  additional  relief, 
on  a  transitional  basis,  to  give  taxpayers 
more  time  even  in  the  larger  transactions  to 
adapt  to  the  new  rules.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  number  of  additional  protections  to  make 
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the  application  of  the  tax  law  in  these  types 
of  transactions  fairer  recognizing  the  need 
for  stability  in  interest  rates  in  order  to 
avoid  discouraging  the  sales  of  property. 

A  COMPROMISE  SOLUTION 

Probably  the  best  indication  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  needs 
of  taxpayers  and  the  concerns  of  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  is  the  groups  who  have  helped 
us  design  it  and  who  unequivocally  support 
it.  These  groups  include  the  American  Land 
Development  Association,  the  National 
Apartment  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Homebuilders.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  the  National 
Multi-Housing  Council,  and  the  National 
Small  Business  Association.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  support.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  only  groups  who  have 
not  endorsed  this  compromise  represent 
those  who  engage  in  the  largest  commercial 
real  estate  transactions  with  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  tax  abuse.  The  groups  who 
represent  the  average  taxpayer— people  sell- 
ing their  own  homes  or  farms,  people  selling 
their  business,  and  people  building  single 
family  homes  and  apartment  buildings— all 
support  this  compromise. 

TREASDRY'S  POSITION 

On  the  other  side.  Treasury  also  believes 
that  this  compromise  goes  fas  to  meet  the 
objections  of  taxpayers  while  curtailing  the 
worst  abuses.  They  would  still  prefer  the 
provisions  enacted  this  summer,  but  ac- 
knowledge that  changes  of  the  type  includ- 
ed in  this  amendment  are  appropriate.  They 
support  this  amendment  although  they 
think  we  may  have  provided  too  much  relief 
for  taxpayers. 

This  Senator  acknowledges  that  this  is 
not  the  simplest  legislation  that  would  be 
possible.  However,  the  structure  of  the 
amendment  reflects  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
compromise  which  reflects  the  special  needs 
of  taxpayers  in  different  positions.  We 
worked  carefully  with  representatives  of 
these  taxpayers  to  assure  that  we  accommo- 
dated their  needs  without  spending  up  new 
loopholes.  I  am  confident  we  have  succeed- 
ed. 

The  compromise  follows: 

Imputed  Interest  Compromise 

I.  residences 

a.  General  rule 

A  person  who  sells  his  residence  or  vaca- 
tion home  residence  with  a  purchase  price 
of  $250,000  or  less  would  be  subject  to  a  9 
percent  imputed  interest  test  rate. 

If  commercial  interest  rates  went  down, 
Treasury  would  have  the  authority  to  lower 
the  9  percent  rate.  They  would  not  have  au- 
thority to  raise  the  9  percent  rate. 

The  9  percent  rate  would  apply  to  both 
principal  residences  (at  the  time  of  the  sale) 
and  vacation  homes.  Vacation  homes  would 
be  defined  as  residences  on  which  deprecia- 
tion was  not  allowable  for  the  2  years  before 
the  sale.  Inventory  property  (e.g.,  a  home- 
builder's  inventory)  would  not  qualify  for 
this  rule. 

If  the  purchase  price  is  greater  than 
$250,000,  the  applicable  test  rate  would  be  a 
weighted  •blend"  of  9  percent  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  Federal  rate. 

No  sale-leasebacks  would  be  allowed  and 
both  buyer  and  seller  would  account  for  the 
transaction  on  a  cash  basis. 

6.  Dealer  property 

A  homebuUder  or  realtor  selling  a  resi- 
dence which  he  holds  in  inventory  and  sells 
for  a  purchase   price  of  $250,000  or  less 


would  be  subject  to  an  Imputed  Interest  rate 
of  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Treasury 
rate  (10.5  percent  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1985). 

The  80  percent  rate  would  apply  to  sales 
of  homes  to  be  occupied  by  the  owner.  It 
would  not  apply  to  residences  on  which  de- 
preciation is  claimed  by  the  buyer.  If  the 
buyer  subsequently  took  depreciation  on 
the  property,  the  benefit  of  the  80  percent 
rate  would  be  recaptured. 

If  the  purchase  price  is  greater  than 
$250,000,  the  applicable  test  rate  would  be  a 
weighted  "blend"  of  80  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral rate  and  100  percent  of  the  applicable 
Federal  rate. 

For  borrowings  to  carry  seller-financing, 
interest  deductions  on  the  borrowing  would 
be  limited  to  current  interest  income,  in- 
cluding imputed  Interest,  recognized  on 
seller  financing:  deferred  interest  deduc- 
tions would  be  allowed  on  a  pro-rate  basis  as 
the  homebuyer  made  payments  on  his  mort- 
gage. 

The  seller  would  account  for  the  seller  fi- 
nancing on  an  accrual  basis  under  the  origi- 
nal issue  discount  rules. 

3.  parms  and  ranches 

A  farm  or  ranch  with  a  purchase  price  of 
not  more  than  $2  million  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  a  9  percent  test  rate. 

Treasury  would  have  authority  only  to 
lower  the  rate,  if  appropriate. 

The  property  must  have  been  used  by  any 
person  (not  necessarily  the  seller)  as  a  farm 
or  ranch  for  the  3  prior  years  and  the  pur- 
chasers must  intend  to  use  the  property  as  a 
farm  or  ranch. 

If  the  purchase  price  la  over  $2  million, 
the  test  rate  will  be  a  weighted  blend  of  9 
percent  and  the  applicable  Federal  rate. 

No  sale-leasebacks  would  t>e  allowed,  both 
buyer  and  seller  would  account  for  the 
transaction  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  9  per- 
cent rate  would  not  apply  to  new  section  38 
(investment  tax  credit)  property.  The  seller 
would  not  be  required  to  liquidate  his  farm 
interests. 

3.  SMALL  BUSINESS 

This  rule  would  apply  only  to  businesses 
with  a  value  of  no  more  than  $1  million. 
The  sale  of  a  business  with  a  purchase  price 
of  $1  million  or  less  would  t>e  subject  to  a  9 
percent  test  rate. 

Treasury  would  have  the  authority  only 
to  lower  the  rate,  if  appropriate. 

The  9  percent  rate  would  apply  to  sale  of 
a  complete  line  of  such  business  and  to  a 
sale  of  an  ownership  interest  in  such  a  busi- 
ness 

If  the  business  is  worth  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, then  the  test  rate  will  be  a  weighted 
"blend"  of  9  percent  and  100  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate. 

No  sale-leasebacks  would  be  allowed,  both 
the  buyer  and  seller  would  account  for  the 
transaction  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  9  per- 
cent rate  would  not  apply  to  new  section  38 
property. 

4.  MEDITTM-SIZKD  real  estate  TRANSACTIONS 

For  sales  of  real  property  Involving  no 
more  than  $4  million  of  deferred  payments, 
the  applicable  rate  would  be  80  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  (about  10.5  per- 
cent for  the  first  6  months  of  1985). 

Payments  under  the  agreement  would  not 
extend  for  more  than  12  years.  Any  amount 
exceeding  the  $4  million  amount  would  be 
subject  to  a  rate  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate.  Buyer  and  seller 
would  account  for  the  transaction  on  a  cash 
basis. 


5.  large  real  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS 

For  sales  of  property  involving  more  than 
$4  million  of  deferred  payments,  the  test  in- 
terest rate  would  be  100  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  rate. 

The  maximum  rate  for  transactions  sub- 
ject to  the  100  percent  of  the  Federal  rate 
would  be  11  percent  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1985.  Thereafter,  the  rate  could  be  in- 
creased no  more  than  SO  basis  points  (0.5 
percent)  every  6  months  until  the  rate 
equaled  100  percent  of  the  applicable  Feder- 
al rate. 

The  payments  would  be  accounted  for 
under  the  original  issue  discount  rules. 

Eighty  percent  of  interest  due  under  the 
contract  would  be  required  to  be  paid  cur- 
rently. 

6.  OTHER  TRANSACTIONS 

Transactions  not  meeting  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding rules  would  have  a  test  rate  of  110 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate 

T.  ASSUMPTIONS 

Assumptions  of  loans  originally  entered 
into  before  date  of  enactment  of  these  rules 
would  be  grandfathered  under  pre-Deficit 
Reduction  Act  rules.  Sales  of  principal  resi- 
dences and  vacation  homes  would  also  be 
exempt  from  the  new  assumption  rules  to- 
gether with  other  transactions  where  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  determined  there  was 
no  tax  avoidance  problem. 

8.  LIMITATION  OP  INCREASE  IN  RATES 

If  applicable  Federal  rate  increases  by 
more  than  2  percent  during  a  6-month 
period,  the  imputed  interest  test  rate  gener- 
ally may  not  be  increased  by  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  the  increase  (with  a  mini- 
mum of  1  percent). 

If  there  is  a  significant  drop  in  interest 
rates,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  reduce 
the  imputed  interest  rate  to  reflect  the  drop 
in  rates. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able 
to  work  out  a  compromise  bill  on  imputed 
interest  that  satisfies  the  legitimate  tax 
policy  concerns  which  led  to  the  administra- 
tion's original  proposal,  and  also  satisfies 
the  concerns  of  homeowners,  farmers  and 
ranchers,  small  businesses,  and  the  major 
real  estate  associations  that  have  endorsed 
the  compromise. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  bill 
should  also  be  satisfactory  to  Members, 
since  it  i>ermits  nonabusive  seller  financing 
to  be  provided  on  terms  essentially  similar 
to  existing  practice  in  the  real  estate  indus- 
try, while  preventing  tax  shelters  that  over- 
valxie  the  tax  baLs  of  depreciable  property  or 
mismtach  the  timing  of  interest  income  and 
interest  deductions. 

The  only  remaining  concern  that  I  am 
aware  of  relates  to  the  problem  of  complex- 
ity. I  would  like  to  address  that  concern  in 
detail.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  compromise 
bill  is  long— I  believe  it  will  not  be  complex 
or  difficult  to  apply  in  practice. 

Although  there  are  essentially  five  new 
rules  in  the  bill,  the  vast  majority  of  trans- 
actions will  be  clearly  within  one  rule  or  an- 
other. And  once  the  seller  or  his  real  estate 
agent  knows  which  rule  applies— the  rules 
are  relatively  simple  and  straightforward  to 
apply. 

RULE  NO.  1.  HOMEOWNERS 

The  vast  majority  of  homeowners  selling 
their  principal  residences  or  vacation  homes 
have  one  very  simple  rule  to  apply.  Seller  fi- 
nancing must  provide  for  9  percent  com- 
pound interest,  and  interest  Income  and  de- 
ductions  are   accounted    for   on   the   cash 
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basis.    In    the    relatively    infrequent    case  "(2)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  this  In  the  case  of  a  transaction  described  in 

where    a    home    is    sold    for    more    than  subsection  applies.— This  subsection  shall  paragraph  (2)( A),  clause  (ii)  shall  be  applied 

$250,000.  the  required  interest  rate  is  not  9  apply  to  any  of  the  following  sales  or  ex-  by  substituting    100  percent'  for    110  per- 

percent  but  a  blended  interest  rate  some-  changes:  cent'. 

what  higher  than  9  percent.  The  blend  is  "(A)  Residences.— Any  sale  or  exchange  of  "(B)    iMPirrED    rate.— The    discount    rate 

simple   artithmetic   calculation   that    I   am  a  residence  by  an  individual,  an  estate,  or  a  under  subsection  (b)  shall,   in  lieu  of  the 

confident  every  licensed  realtor  and  every  testamentary  trust,  but  only  if—  rate  under  paragraph  (1).  be  equal  to  the 

seller  of  a  $250,000  residence  will  be  able  to  -(i)  either-  rate  determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  by 

compute.  "(1)  such  residence  on  the  date  of  such  substituting   10  percent'  for  9  percent'  and, 

rule  no.  2.  FARMS  AND  RANCHES  ^ale  or  exchange  (or  in  the  case  of  an  estate  except  in  the  case  of  any  transaction  de- 

Every  farmer  or  rancher  selling  farm  land  "^^ht^H^tnlfnM  I'i^Vvf.^lwf^^^^^^  ^^^^  '"   paragraph   (2)(A).    120  percent' 

or  ranch  property  for  less  than  $2  million  ?L' ^tn  f^f  ifi.' T,?f  ^^  ^..^ '"^i^/Zf ''i^?:^  '*"■  '^^^  P*'"''^"''  ^*^^  ^"^  ''  f>.VX>eass. 

also  has  a  very  simple  rule  to  apply.  The  <*'l^'"  1?!.,  h J^h  I.  ^                      '  °    *''*  "<C)  Ra™  as  ADJUSTEO.-Ftor  purposes  of 

transaction  must  state  9  percent  compound  ..,tt?  h..^I^»  .kT  o  „««,  ~..h~<  -„h<„„  „„  ^^^  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  prescribes, 

interest,    and    income    and    deductions    are  ,„l"L'i"'^"*  ';'^L^?L^",'^ff„r^i"!,  °^  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1),  a  lower  discount 

computed  on  the  cash  method.  If  the  sale  ^"fLn"!^'  "°    f^^"  L^^  h^^^  ^^  """l"  s"t»ection  (c)(1)(B)  or  (b)  than 

exceeds  $2  million  a  blended  interest  rate  ^Tf 'l!."'l  *^Hpr  thu  tiT^  fnr  H^i^.^,.^  ^^^  maximum  rate  allowed  under  paragraph 

applies  involving  a  simple  arithmetic  com-  f''°'l'^^!,  ""h"  ^n    lilV.    thPr^n?)^n     hP  <^''  ^"'^^^  '°*^'  ™^  ^^'^^  ^PP'^  i"  "^"  °^  » 

putation.  and  accounting  is  done  on  the  ac-  L  JnH?^?^.^h  ^H.virfnif  ^r  H^^nf  ^J  P*"*"^'  '>''    »"  P*^'^*"^'  »"  subparagraphs 

,_..._               ■      .1.                    .  hands  01  such  individual  or  decedent,  and  iA\iitnrm\  f-ocr>o/<tiooiv 
crual  method.  Once  again,  these  computa-  ..(jj,  ^^^^  residence  was  not  at  any  time,  in  .,cl°. '^'l. '^■^"'^^''^• 
tions  are  not  at  all  burdensome  or  complex  ,>,„  Kor,rf=  ^r  ^,,r.u  ir.Hi..i,<,.<.i   <>c»o«o   ..J«»  <5>  Aggregation  and  allocation  rules.— 
in  the  context  of  a  $2  million  transaction.  In^^nStriSs^.^or  d^der  desc^i^liTs^:  ^^IJ^^^^^^^l'^'^J'''^'^^-  ^^'^^^  « 
RULE  NO.  3.  SMALL  BUSINESSES  tion  1221(  1 )  (relating  to  inventory,  etc.).  proviaeam  regulations- 
Any  small   businessman  selling  his  busi-  "(B)  FARMS.-Any  sale  or  exchange  by  a  *7'  "™7  "'f"°»*°^-A"  f        instru- 
ness.    or    a   separate    line    of    business,    or  qualified  person  of-  "!"'*  ^  "f  f™™  »  ^f*"^'*'"  <•"■  ^^ 
buying  out  one  or  more  of  hU  part^ners  also  "(i)  real   property   which  was  used  as  a  ^^  °\  ^S,'^}^  transactions)  shaU  be  treat- 
has  a  simple  rule.  The  9-percent   interest  farm     (within     the     meaning     of     section  "" "  ^  f^"'  instrument, 
rate  applies,  and  cash  method  accounting  6420(cK2))  at  all  times  during  the  3-year  "<°'  Sales  and  exchanges.- All  sales  and 
applies.  Only  if  the  business  is  worth  more  period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex-  exchanges  which  are  part  of  the  same  trans- 
than   $1   million   does   the  owner   have   to  change,  or  action  (or  a  series  of  related  transactions) 
think  about  anything  else.  And  the  same  "(ii)  tangible  personal  property  which  was  shall  be  treated  as  1  sale  or  exchange, 
arithmetic    blending    formula    for    interest  used  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  trade  or  "<C)     Proration     op     applicable     limit 
rates  applies  for  such  larger  businesses.  business  of  farming  on  such  farm  and  is  sold  where  more  than  one  person  holds  aw  in- 
RULES  4.  SMALL  REAL  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS  j"  Connection  With  the  Sale  of  such  farm.  TKEST^In  the  case  of  a  «ile  or  excha^e  of 
„        „          ,,        ,                            ...  but   only   if  such   property   is  sold   or  ex-  any  property  (or  a  trade  or  busmess)  de- 
For  all  small  real  estate  trajisactions.  in-  changed  for  use  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  scribed   in   paragraph   (2)   with   respect   to 
volving  less  than  around  $1  million,  the  rule  ^.^^^  ^^  business  of  farming  by  the  transfer-  which  there  is  more  than  1  owner,  the  appli- 
is  also  simple.  State  an  interest  rate  equal  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  property  cable  limit  under  paragraph  (3)  shaU  be  ap- 
80  percent  of  the  Federal  rate  on  a  note  no  ..^Q^  Trades  or  businesses.-  portioned  among  each  owner  on  the  basis  of 
longer  than  12  years,  and  the  imputed  inter-  ..(j)  j^  cENERAL.-Any  sale  or  exchange  by  the  ratio  which  the  fair  market  value  of 
est  rules  are  satisfied.  That  will  satisfy  the  ^  qualified  person  of  any  trade  or  business,  such    owner's    interest    bears    to    the    fair 
exception  for  transactions  with  less  than  $4  ..(jj,     application     with     subparagraph  market  value  of  all  interests  of  such  owners, 
million  of  deferred  payments.  ibl- This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  "(6)  Appucation  with  subsection  (h).— In 
RULE  no  s.  larger  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS  any  salc  Or  exchange  of  any  property  de-  the  case  of  any  qualified  sale  (as  defined  in 
For  sale  of  real  estate  involving  more  than  scribed  in  subparagraph  (B).  subsection  (h)(2)).  the  applicable  limit  de- 
$4  million  of  deferred  payments— about  a  $1  "(iii)  New  section  38  property.— This  sub-  termined  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  re- 
million  purchase  price  if  all  interest  is  de-  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  ex-  duced  by  the  amount  of  any  debt  instru- 
ferred— there  are  several  options,  and  sever-  change  of  any  property  which,  in  the  hands  ment  to  which  subsection  (h)<l)  applies, 
al  computations  that  must  be  done  if  a  tax-  of  the  transferee,  is  new  section  38  property.  -(7)   Depinitions.— For   purposes  of   this 
payer  wants  to  figure  out  all  of  his  choices.  "<3)  Dollar  limitation.—  subsection— 

But,  again,  $1  million  real  estate  deals  are  "<A)    In    general.— Paragraph    (1)    shall  "(A)  Qualified  person  DEPiNES.—Tbe  term 
not  done  today  without  figuring  the  tax  apply  to  any  debt  instrument  to  the  extent  qualified  person'  means- 
consequences  and  the  options  for  different  that  the  sales  price  does  not  exceed  the  ap-  "(j)  a  person  who— 

kinds  of  depreciation  and  other  tax  benefiU.  plicable  limit  with  respect  to  such  sale  or  ..(j,  ^  ^  individual  esUte  or  testamenU- 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  too  complex  to  exchange.  ^,^jgj 

offer    sophisticated    real    estate    investors  ^B)Ai^l,cabi^  limit  Dn^iNEO-For  pj^-  ..^jj,  -^  ^  corporation  which  immediately 
some  choices  on  the  imputed  interest  rules.  P^s  of  this  paragraph    the  temappli^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  exchange  has 
ble  limit  means  the  limit  determined  in  ac-  ;.  _.  »__,„_  ,i,„„k„i-j„^  «. 

S.  56  cordance  with  the  following  UWe:  "*..?fTT!T     *^^^^°^'!^f '  °^  ^  .       ^.  .  , 

"(IIIJ  is  a  partnership  which  unmediately 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  "If  ih»  tnniwtion  i«  4e-  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  has 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of  «crib»d  in:                                           Th«  limit  i«:  35  ^j.  fg^g^  partners 

America  in  Congress  assembUd,                           Paragraph  (2)(A) .S'S^  "(ii)  is  a  10-percent  owner  of  a  farm  or  a 

SECTION   1.  tax  treatment  OF  CERTAIN  DE-     Paragraph   2   B ::'2XX'^  trade  or  business. 

PEBRED  payments.                                 Paragraph  ( 2 )( C) $1,000,000.  ..(iu,  pursuant  to  a  plan,  disposes  of- 

(a)  REDUCTION  IN  INTCTEST  RATES  UNDER  "(4)  BLENDED  RATE  WH«E  SALES  PRICE  EX-  ..^j,  ^  .^^^^  In  a  farm  or  farm  proper- 

Section  483.— Section  483  of  the  Internal  ceeds  applicable  limit.— In  the  case  of  any  ♦„  ^r 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  sale  or  exchange  to  which  this  subsection  .'.,„»  h,.  onfi^  tt,t««^f  in  <•  ti-o/to  nr  hi.d 

on  certain  deferred  payments)  is  amended-  applies  with  respect  to  which  the  sales  price  „  J/V„"^^fi  c  !^=t^if.^iv  ^i^n^T^n^^r 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g),  exceeds  the  applicable  limit-  s^nt^  Lh                 ^ 

and  (h)  as  subsections  (h),  (i),  and  (j),  and  "(A)  Test  RATE.-The  discount  rate  under  businesses,  ana                         .    ,     w 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  in-  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  ^  (iv)  the  ownership  mterest  of  whom  may 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  under  paragraph  (1),  be  equal  to  the  sum  be  readily  established  by  reason  of  qualified 
subsections'  of—      *^    ^     "^  allocations  of  the  type  described  m  section 

"(e)  Reduced  Rate  of  Interest  in  Case  of  "(i)  9  percent,  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  168(j)(9)(B),  one  class  of  stock,  or  the  like). 

Certain   Sales   of   Residences,   Farms,   or  numerator  of  which  is  the  applicable  limit  "<R)     10-percent     owner     defined.— The 

Trades  or  Businesses-  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sales  term    lO-percent   owner'   means   a   person 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-In  the  case  of  any  debt  price,  and  having  at  least  a  10-percent  ownership  in- 
instrument  arising  from  a  sale  or  exchange  "(ii)  110  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  terest,  applying  the  attribution  rules  of  see- 
to  which  this  subsection  applies,  the  dis-  rate,  multiplied  by  a  fraction-  tion  318  (other  than  subsection  (a)(4)). 
count  rate  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)(1)(B)  "(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sales  "(C)  Sales  price  defined.- The  term  'sales 
shall  be  the  rale  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  price  minus  the  applicable  limit,  and  price'  means  the  sum  of— 
tary  in  regulations  but  shall  not  be  greater  "(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  "(i)  money  and  fair  market  value  of  prop- 
than  10  percent  and  9  percent,  respectively,  sales  price.  erty  received  in  the  sale  or  exchange,  plus 
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"(11)  the  stated  principal  amount  of  any  '(5)  Spkial  ruijm  roR  orncRMiNATiON  or  gallon  and  the  obligation  shall  be  treated  as 

debt  Instrument  Issued  in  such  sale  or  ex-  discount  ratis—  Issued  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  in  the 

change  ■■<A)  In  general.— If  the  applicable  Peder-  transaction  in  which  such  obligation  was  as- 

•(D)  Trade  or  business  defined—  al  rate  determined  under  section  1274(d)  for  sumed  or  the  property  taken  subject  to  such 

(i)  In  general.— The  term   trade  or  busi-  any  period  after  June  30.  1985  (other  than  obligation, 
ness'  means  any  trade  or  business,  including  the    Federal    short-term    rate)    exceeds    by  "(B)  Other  assumptions.— In  the  case  of 
any  line  of  business,  qualifying  as  an  active  more  than  2  percentage  points  such  rate  for  any  assumption  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
trade  or  business  within  the  meaning  of  sec-  the  preceding  period  as  limited  by  this  para-  does  not  apply,  the  rules  regarding  assump- 
tion 355.  graph,  such   applicable   Federal   rate  shall  tlons  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 

■•(ii)  Rental  or  real  PROPERTY.— For  pur-  not  exceed  the  greater  of—  the   Deficit   Reduction   Act   of   1984   shall 

poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  holding  of  "(i)  the  sum  of—  apply. 

real  property  for  rental  shall  not  be  treated  "(D  such  applicable  Federal  rate  for  such  "(C)  Obligations  described  in  this  sub- 

as  an  active  trade  or  business.  preceding  period,  plus  paragraph.- A  debt  obligation  is  described 

"(f)  Special  Test  Rates  por  Sales  or  Ex-  "(H)  one-half  of  such  excess,  or  In  this  subparagraph  if  such  obligation— 

CHANGES  Involving  Certain  Real  Proper-  -(ii)  the  highest  such  applicable  Federal  "(i)  was  issued  on  or  before  October  15. 

TY—  rate  during   the   2-year   period   before   the  1984,  and 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  sale  or  period  for  which  such  determination  was  "(ii)  was  assumed  (or  property  was  taken 
exchange  to  which  this  subsection  applies,  made  after  the  application  of  this  para-  subject  to  such  obligation)  in  connection 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  shall  be  applied  by  sub-  graph.  with  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  (in- 
stituting— "(B)  Special  rules  por   i»8s  and   i98e.—  eluding  a  deemed  sale  under  section  338(a)) 

"(A)   80  percent'  for    110  percent'  in  the  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  op  the  sales  price  of  which   is  greater  than 

case  of  any  debt   instrument  described  in  this  section,  in  the  case  op  any  sale  or  ex-  $100,000,000. 

paragraph  (3),  and  change  with  rbspect  to  which  a  binding  "(D)   Regulations.- The   Secretary   shall 

■■(B)  ■lOO  percent'  for  '110  percent'  in  the  contract  was  entered  ihto  otntiNC  i9ss  or  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 
case  of  any  debt  instrument  described  in  i98s—  priate  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
paragraph  (4).                                "(l)  Test  rate.— The  discount  rate  for  pur-  tion.  Including  regulations  relating  to  Ux- 

■■(2)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  this  poses  of  applying  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  to  any  exempt  obligations,  government  subsidized 

subsection  applies.-  debt  instniment  described  in  paragraph  (3)  loans,  or  other  similar  Instnmients. 

■■(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  deter-  •<£)  Certain  exempt  transactions.— The 

this  paragraph,  this  subsection  applies  to  mined    in   accordance   with    the   following  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  under 

any  sale  or  exchange  of-  table:  which  any  transaction  shall  be  exempt  from 

(i)  land,  or          .      ^      _,,.  ^  ,         ,.  -For  «>mr»cu  »nur»d  into  the  application  of  this  paragraph  if  such  ex- 

••(11)  real  property  described  in  subpara-  i,„rin,  the  p,rt««:  emption  is  not  likely  to  significantly  reduce 

graph  (D)  or  (P)  of  subsection  (cK2)  of  sec-  TW  «u  to:  t^e  tax  liability  of  the  purchaser  by  reason 

tion  168  (Whether  or  not  such  property  is  of        jan.  l-June  30.  1985 10.5  ^j  the  overstatement  of  the  adjusted  basis 

a  character  subject  to  an  allowance  under        July  1 -Dec.  31.  1985 11  of  the  acquired  asset 

this  title  for  depreciation  (or  amortization        jan.  l-June  30.  1986 11.5  ..,3,  p^^  market  value  rule  in  potential- 

in  lieu  thereof)  in  the  hands  of  the  purchas-        juiy  i-Dec.  31.  1986 12.  ^^  abusive  CASES.-In  the  case  of  any  poten- 

*•"'■  F^r     purposes     of     applying     subsection  tially  abusive  situation  (within  the  meaning 

including  de  minimis  amounts  of  tangible  (c)(1)(B)  to  any  debt  instrument  described  of    section     1274(b)(3)(B)),     the     principal 

personal  property  associated  with  such  real  in  paragraph  (4),  the  discount  rate  shall  not  amount  of  any  debt  Instrument  received  in 

property.  l)e  greater  than  the  rate  determined  in  ac-  any  sale  or  exchange  of  property  to  which 

■•(B)   Certain   property    not   included.—  cordance  with  the  Uble.  plus  one-half  per-  this  section  applies  shall  be  the  fair  market 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  centage  point.  value  of  such  property  adjusted  to  take  into 

or  exchange—  -(ii)  Imputed  rate.— The  discount  rate  for  account  other  consideration  involved  in  the 

•'(i)of  new  section  38  property,  or  purposes  of  applying  subsection  (b)  to  any  transaction. 

••(11)  with  respect  to  which  the  transferor  ^^^^  instrument  described  in  paragraph  (3)  •(4)  Sale-leasebacks. -Subsections  (e)  and 

and  trMTsferee  are  related  persons.  ^^  (4)  g^all  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  de-  (f)  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange 

■■(3)  Debt  iNSTRUJaarrs  to  which  so  per-  tgrmined  under  clause  (1).  plus  1  percentage  if.  pursuant  to  a  plan,  the  transferor  or  any 

cwtrate  applies.-A  debt  instrument  is  de-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,p^s  s^^h  property, 

scribed  in  this  paragraph  If               »  ,j  .  '(6)  Aggregation  rules.— Por  purposes  of  ■•(5)  Rules  not  to  apply  where  prepay- 

1  ^fv,            ^  .         '"^"7'"«"*  <^f^f-  this    subsection,    all    sales    and    exchanges  ment     PROHIBITEO.-Subparagraph     (A)     of 

mined  with  regard  to  any  extension  or  re-  ^^^^^  ^^  p^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  transaction  (or  a  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 

"^T*i    2^        ^o*  ^"^  °^  '*'*'«<1  transactions)  shall  be  treat-  tion  arising  from  a  loan  from  a  third-party 

•r!i\  l/^fni'  ^o=»  «f  o   rfoKt   inctinimont  ed  Bs  1  Sale  Or  exchange.  creditor,  pursuant  to  which  the  obligor  is 

issu^  i^  eicha^for  r^ovlry  prop^  %  ■<'"   ^"^^   "^'O"   DEFiNED.-For  pur-  not  permitted  to  pay  the  instrument  prior 

Tthe  Yor^esT^lcoverT^ri^^^er  ^  P««»  "^  ^^^  subsection  and  subsection  (g),  to  maturity, 

tinn  168  fors^ch^o^rtv^d  ^^^  ^™    related  person'  means  a  person  -(e)  No  imputation  rate  where  restric- 

■•7r\  th^  tnfjii  ripfV^ii'  nnvments  under  "'^o  •*  'elated  (within  the  meaning  of  sec-  tions  on  stated  interest  APPLY.-Except  as 

such  ^ti^em,  wheTljd^Tthe  sZ^oJ  "»"  267(b)  or  section  707(b)(1))  to  another  otherwise   provided   in   regulations    in  any 

the  total  deferred  payments  under  all  other  f*"^"  °'^«'",  "l^f?  *.^"'^""^,  ^'^J^^lZ  "^^   '"   "^"^^  .f^.^.i*"   applicable   to   a 

debt  instrumenu  iLued  in  connection  with  '^,  P^r"^' Z"^'*""  '^^  "**"'"»  °'  '**="*'"  f«^«^"°"  '''?n' •  "*,  '.^ ^f/tHl^thlZnli^^ 

the  sale  or  exchanee-  267(e)(5)(B)).  Ing  interest  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  applica- 

■■(i)  to  which  this  paragraph  applies,  and  "<«'  8p«:ial  Rules  For  Application  op  ble  rate  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B).  the  rate 

••(ii)  which  were  issued  before  such  instru-  This  Section.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec-  under  subsection   (b)  shall   be  considered 

ment  was  issued  tion—  equal  to  the  rate  so  applicable  under  sutisec- 

rf«^(u>nn<wi  '(1)  Application  op  subsections  (e)  AND  tion  (c)(1)(B). ". 

••r4)  Drax  INSra^BKTS  TO  WHICH    100  PER-  '^'■"^^    ^^^    <=*^    °^    *">'    **'*    °''    CXChangC.  (b)  INTEREST  INCOME  AND  DEDUCTIONS  COM- 

12'    „    JJ!^!^     f7A,  ,„rtr™  'ri/^  either  subsection  (e)  or  subsection  (f)  may  puted  on  Cash  Basis  in  Certain  Cases.- 

''^L^      thf.  n^rT.lnh  .f!!^  b«  »PP"«1-  but  not  both.  (1)  In  GENERAL.-Sectlon  1274  of  such  code 

^-  ( A)  the  rate^interest  stated  in  the  in-  "^^^  Treatment  op  assumptions.-  (relating  to  determination  of  Issue  price  in 

.tJ.lont    i^nnt    1^  th«,   thTiSnli^We  "<A)  IN  GENERAL—Except  as  provided  In  the  case  of  certain  debt  Instruments  issued 

pSL^tl                                       applicable  subparagraph    (B).   If.   after   December   31.  for  property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

■^B)  such  instrument  provides  for—  ^^**'  '^^  person-  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(i)  the  unconditional  payment  each  year  "<'>  ^''""^,^^J^^^  ^""^lifn  .if  "If  "<*>  ^^'^^  ^^^  '°^  Certain  Sales  or 

r.f  Kt   ipast   fto   tvrront   nf  thp  intermt  so  after  October  15.  1984.  or  described  in  sub-  exchanges  to   Which   Interest   Rules   of 

stated  OT  paragraph  (C).  in  connection  with  the  sale  section   483   APPLY.-Notwithstanding   any 

■•(ii)  after  the  close  of  the  2-year  period  or  exchange  of  any  property,  or  other  provision  of  this  subpart— 

beginning  on  the  date  such  instrument  was  "(ll)  takes  such  property  subject  to  any  -(i)    Transactions    to    which    section 

issued  the  instrument  provides  the  uncondi-  s"Ch  debt  obligation.  493 ie)  APPLIES.-In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 

tional  payment  each  year  of  all  Interest  ac-  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  debt  exchange  to  which  section  483(eJ  applies— 

cruing  thereunder  for  that  year,  and  obligation  are  not  changed,  then  this  sec-  ■(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 

■■(C)  such  instrument  Is  not  described  in  tion  shall  apply  only  to  the  person  assum-  subparagraph  (B).  any  inclusion  in  income 

paragraph  (3)  Ing.  or  taking  property  subject  to.  such  obll-  or  deduction  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
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interest  on  any  debt  instrument  Issued  In 
connection  with  such  sale  or  exchange  shall 
be  computed  on  the  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements method  of  accounting. 

■■(B)  Sales  price  exceeds  applicable 
limit.— In  any  case  In  which  the  sales  price 
exceeds  the  applicable  limit  under  section 
483(e)(3)- 

■■(I)  except  in  the  case  of  any  transaction 
to  which  section  483(e)(2)(A)  applies,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply,  and 

■'(ID  the  discount  rates  under  subsections 
(c)(3)  and  (b)(2)(B)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
rates  determined  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  483(e)(4). 

■•(2)  Transactions  to  which  section 
483  ipi  applies.— In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 
exchange  to  which  section  483(f)  applies— 

■•(A)  Transactions  with  so  percent  test 

RATE.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ID,  any  Inclusion  in  income  or  deduc- 
tion under  this  title  with  respect  to  Interest 
on  any  debt  instrument  described  In  section 
483(f)(3)  shall  be  computed  on  the  cash  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  method  of  ac- 
counting. 

■■(II)  Special  rule  for  transactions  not 

QUALIFYING   FOR   80   PERCENT  TEST  RATE.— 

Clause  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  any  debt  Instru- 
ment issued  in  such  sale  or  exchange  if,  in 
addition  to  such  Instrument,  a  debt  instru- 
ment not  descril>ed  in  section  483(f)(3)  is 
issued  in  such  sale  or  exchange. 

■■(B)  Transactions  to  which  subpara- 
graph lAi  DOES  not  apply.— 

••(i)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  of 
section  483.  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply  to  any  debt  Instrument  issued  in  such 
sale  or  exchange,  subsection  (cK3)  shall  be 
applied— 

■•(I)  In  the  case  of  any  debt  Instrument  de- 
scribed in  section  483(f)(4),  by  substituting 
100  percent'  for  '110  percent',  and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  any  debt  Instrument 
described  in  section  483(f)(3).  by  sut>stitut- 
Ing  '80  percent'  for  '110  percent'. 

"(ii)  Special  rules  for  1985  and  1986.— In 
the  case  of  any  debt  Instrument  to  which 
clause  (1)  applies  issued  during  1985  or  1986, 
the  discount  rate  under  subsection  (c)(3) 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  section  483(f)(5). 

'■(3)  Special  rule  for  holding  and  trans- 
fer OF  debt  obligation.— 

■■(A)  Paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)(A)  shall 
apply  to  the  holder  of  a  debt  obligation  only 
if  such  obligation  Is— 

•■(I)  held  by  the  first  obligee  of  such  obli- 
gation or  such  obligee's  spouse  or  estate, 
and 

••(ii)  secured  by  the  property  sold  or  ex- 
changed In  the  transaction  in  which  such 
obligation  Is  issued.  yi 

••(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  J^ifegu- 
latlons,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  prJhSerty 
by  the  obligor  in  which  the  obligation  is  not 
satisfied  and  the  transferee  does  not  become 
liable  to  pay  such  obligation  to  the  first  ob- 
ligee, any  deduction  for  interest  on  any  In- 
debtedness paid  or  incurred  by  the  transfer- 
ee to  the  immediate  transferor  attributable 
to  such  obligation  shall  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  such  deduction  would  have 
been  allowed  if  such  obligation  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  transferee. 

••(C)  In  any  case  in  which  the  transferee 
assumes  or  takes  property  subject  to  any  ob- 
ligation under  subparagraph  (A)  or  is  con- 
sidered to  do  so  under  subparagraph  (B). 
the  transferee  shall  compute  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  any  Interest  on  such  obli- 
gation on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting. 


••(4)  Subsection  also  to  apply  to  debt 
USED  to  carry  obligations.— In  any  case  In 
which  an  obligor  of  a  debt  obligation  to 
which  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)(A)  applies 
pays  or  incurs  interest  on  indebtedness  to 
carry  such  debt  obligation,  any  deduction 
for  such  interest  shall  be  deferred  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  achieve  a  proper  match- 
ing of  interest  Income  and  expense. 

••(5)  Regulations  to  prevent  abuse  of  re- 
quires cash  accounting.— The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  rules  to  prevent 
the  mismatching  of  interest  income  and  in- 
terest deductions  in  connection  with  obliga- 
tions on  which  interest  is  computed  on  the 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  method  of 
accounting. 

••(6)  Other  rules  apply.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (D)  of  section 
483(g)(2)  shall  apply.". 

(2)  Special  rule  for  assumptions.— Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  1274(c)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  debt  obligations  to  which  sec- 
tion applies)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

••(G)  Treatment  op  ASStrtfPTioNS.- 

••(i)  In  general.— Except  In  the  case  of 
property  described  In  subsection  (e>(2MA)  of 
section  483.  if.  after  December  31.  1984.  any 
person— 

"(I)  assumes  any  debt  obligation  issued 
after  October  15,  1984.  or  described  in 
clause  (ID  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  any  property,  or 

■•(II)  takes  such  property  subject  to  any 
such  debt  obligation. 

and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  debt 
obligation  are  not  changed,  then  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  person  assum- 
ing, or  taking  property  subject  to.  such  obli- 
gation and  the  obligation  shall  t>e  treated  as 
issued  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  in  the 
transaction  in  which  such  obligation  was  as- 
sumed or  the  property  taken  subject  to  such 
obligation. 

"(ii)  Obligation  described  in  this 
clause.  -A  debt  obligation  is  described  in 
this  clause  if  such  obligation- 

"(I)  was  issued  on  or  before  October  15. 
1984.  and 

••(II)  was  assumed  (or  property  was  taken 
subject  to  such  obligation)  in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  (in- 
cluding a  deemed  sale  under  section  338(a)) 
the  sales  price  of  which  Is  greater  than 
$100,000,000. 

•'(Ill)  Certain  exempt  transactions.— The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  any  transaction  would  be  exempt 
from  the  application  of  this  subparagraph  if 
such  exemption  would  not  significantly 
reduce  the  Ux  liability  of  the  purchaser  by 
reason  of  the  overstatement  of  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  acquired  asset. 

•'(iv)  Other  assumptions.— In  the  case  of 
any  assumption  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
does  not  apply,  the  rules  regarding  assump- 
tions as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  shall 
apply. 

"(v)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  l)e  appro- 
priate to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Including  regulations  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  obligations,  government  sul)sidized 
loans,  or  other  similar  Instruments.". 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Sales  or 
Exchanges  of  Residences  by  Dealers  in 
Such  Property.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1274  of  such  Code 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(f)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Sales  or 
Exchanges  of  Residences  by  Dealers  in 
Such  Property.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subpart— 

••(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  described  in  paragraph  (4)  aris- 
ing from  a  sale  or  exchange  to  which  this 
sutisection  applies— 

••(A)  subsection  (cHS)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  •SO  percent'  for  "110  percent*, 
and 

•'(B)  subsection  (bK2)<B)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  •I  10  percent'  for  •I 20  per- 
cent'. 

••(2)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  this 
subsection  applies.— 

"(A)  In  general.- This  subsection  applies 
to  any  sale  or  exchange  of  any  residence  by 
a  dealer  who  holds  such  residence  as  section 
1221(1)  property  to  a  person  who  intends  to 
occupy  such  residence  if  the  sales  price  of 
such  residence  does  not  exceed  $250,000. 

"(B)     Proration     of     applicable     umit 

WHERE  MORE  THAN  ONE  PERSON  HOLDS  AN  IN- 
TEREST.—In  the  case  of  a  sale  ooexchange  of 
any  property  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  more  than  1 
owner,  the  applicable  limit  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  apportioned  among  each 
owner  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  owner's  interest 
t>ears  to  the  fair  market  value  of  all  inter- 
ests of  such  owners. 

"(3)  Blended  rate  where  sales  price  ex- 
ceeds t2so,ooo.— In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 
exchange  to  which  this  subsection  would 
otherwise  apply  with  respect  to  which  the 
sales  price  exceeds  $250,000— 

'•(A)  Test  rate.— The  discount  rate  under 
subsection  (c)(3)  shall.  In  lieu  of  the  rate 
under  paragraph  (IKA).  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

••(i)  80  percent,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  is  $250,000  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  sales  price,  and 

'•(II)  100  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sales 
price  minus  $250,000.  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
sales  price. 

"(B)  Imputed  rate.— The  discount  rate 
under  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  shall  be  the  rate 
under  paragraph  (1KB). 

"(4)  Debt  instrument.— A  debt  instrument 
Is  descrit>ed  in  this  paragraph  if  it  provides 
conspicuous  notice  to  the  obligor  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  regulations  that  if  the 
obligor  of  such  instrument  places  the  resi- 
dence in  service  in  a  trade  or  business  the 
depreciation  rules  under  section  168(f)(16) 
shall  apply. 

"(5)  Sales  price  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'sales  price' 
means— 

•'(I)  money  and  fair  market  value  of  prop- 
erty received  in  the  sale  or  exchange,  plus 

"(ID  the  stated  principal  amount  of  any 
debt  instrument  issued  in  such  sale  or  ex- 
change. 

••(6)  Rules  relating  to  interest  to  carry 

dealer  obligations  arising  under  THIS  SI7B- 

section.— 

"(A)  Excess  deducttions  disallowed.— Por 
each  year  the  interest  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred on  any  debt  incurred  or  continued  to 
carry  any  dealer  obligation  shall  be  disal- 
lowed to  the  extent  such  expense  exceeds 
interest  income  includable  with  respect  to 
such  dealer  obligation  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Disallowed  interest  expense  al- 
lowed IN  subsequent  •years.— Por  any  year 
the  amount  of  disallowed  Interest  expense 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  respect 
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to  any  dealer  obligation  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  disallowed  interest  expense  as  of  the 
close  of  such  year  (not  including  any 
amount  previously  allowed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph) multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

■•(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  principal  payments  on  such  dealer  obli- 
gation made  in  such  year,  and 

■■(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
amount  of  principal  outstanding  on  such 
dealer  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  such 
year. 

"(C)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

••(i)  Dealer  obligation  defined.— The 
term  dealer  obligation'  means  an  obligation 
arising  pursuant  to  a  transaction  to  which 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  applies. 

"(ii)  Disallowed  interest  expense  de- 
fined.—The  term  disallowed  interest  ex- 
pense' means  the  aggregate  amount  of  in- 
terest expense  disallowed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  any  dealer  obliga- 
tion. 

"(D)  No  inference.— Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  any 
transaction  described  in  this  paragraph  is  or 
is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  section  453B. 
and  any  determination  of  such  issue  shall  be 
made  as  if  this  paragraph  had  not  been  en- 
acted.". 

(d)  Rule  Where  Special  State  Law  Ap- 
plies.—Section  1274  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sutisection:  > 

■■(g)  No  Imputation  Rate  Where  Restric- 
tions ON  Stated  Interest  Apply.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  jn  any 
case  in  which  State  law  applicable  to  a 
transaction  prohibits  the  parties  from  stat- 
ing interest  sufficient  to  result  in  an  ade- 
quate stated  interest  in  the  transaction,  a 
rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  section  483(g)(6) 
shall  apply.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  1274(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  certain  excepted  debt  instruments)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■section  483(e)"  and 
"section  483(e)"  in  subparagraph  (F)  and 
the  heading  to  subparagraph  (F).  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'section 
483(i)"  and  "section  4B3(i)".  respectively, 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D).  (E).  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
(C).  and  (D).  respectively. 

(f)  Depreciation.— Subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 168  of  such  Code  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph— 

■■(16)  Special  rules  for  c^ehtain  resi- 
dences.—In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument 
described  in  section  1274(f)(1).  the  original 
principal  amount  of  the  debt  instrument 
shall  l)e  deemed  to  be  the  lesser  of— 
•■(A)  the  stated  principal  amount,  or 
'■(B)  the  imputed  principal  amount  deter- 
mined by  applying  section  1274(f)  using  a 
discount  rate  of  110  percent  of  the  applica- 
ble Federal  rate  at  the  time  the  debt  was 
issued."i 

(g)  Fair  Market  Value  in  Potentially 
Abusive  Situations.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  1274(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
fair  market  value  rule  in  potentially  abusive 
situations)  is  amended  in  clause  (ii).  by 
striking  out  'or"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(III),  by  redesignating  subclause  (IV)  as  sub- 
clause (V).  and  by  adding  after  subclause 
(III)  the  following  new  subclause: 


"(IV)  deferred  interest,  or", 
(h)  Determination  or  Applicable  Federal 
Rate.— 

(1)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1274(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  determina- 
tion of  applicable  Federal  rate)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Authority  for  secretary  to  deter- 
mine rate  more  frequently.- If  there  is  a 
significant  decrease  in  any  applicable  Feder- 
al rate  following  any  6-month  test  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B).  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  applicable  Federal  rate 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  recent  period  (not 
less  than  30  days)  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate to  reflect  such  decrease.". 

(2)  Special  rule  for  ib84.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  issued  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1985  pursuant  to  a  sale  or  exchange  for 
which  a  binding  contract  was  entered  into 
during  1984.  the  applicable  Federal  rate  for 
purposes  of  sections  483  and  1274  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  10  per- 
cent. 

(B)  Paragraph  not  to  apply.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  debt  instru- 
ment to  which  section  483(e)  or  (f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  this  section,  applies. 

(i)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  57.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  graduat- 
ed reduction  of  budget  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government;  referred  jointly 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  and  Governmental  Affairs 
with  instructions  that  if  one  commit- 
tee reports,  the  other  committee  has 
30  days  of  continuous  session  to  report 
or  be  discharged. 

deficit  REDUCrriON  ACT 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  huge 
Government  budget  deficits  have  our 
country  in  serious  financial  straits.  In 
1980,  the  Federal  budget  deficit  was 
about  $60  billion.  It  was  nearly  triple 
that  amount  last  year. 

These  deficits  have  already  put  us  in 
uncharted  economic  waters.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projects  that 
the  crisis  will  continue  to  worsen  and 
that  between  1984  and  1989  deficits 
will  average  5.4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  This  compares  with 
an  average  of  1.7  percent  for  the 
period  1965  to  1981.  As  a  result,  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  is  skyrocket- 
ing and  is  far  and  away  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  segment  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

By  now.  two  things  are  clear.  First, 
huge  deficits  are  a  driving  force 
behind  high  interest  rates.  Second, 
they  contribute  to  an  overvalued 
dollar,  and  that  in  turn  aggravates  our 
trade  deficits,  which  are  already  at 
record  levels. 

As  a  South  Dakotan.  I'm  especially 
aware  of  the  impact  on  agriculture. 
Our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  on  the 
ropes  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
In  fact,  they  are  by  far  the  most  effi- 


cient producers  of  food  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

The  blame  lies  with  Congress.  A 
$175  billion  deficit  is  simply  not  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  run  this  country,  and 
our  agricultural  sector  is  paying  an  es- 
pecially steep  price  for  this  irresponsi- 
bility—through higher  costs  amd  lost 
markets. 

And  it's  not  just  farmers  who  are 
hurt;  main  street  businesses  are  suf- 
fering too. 

I  would  be  encouraged  by  all  the 
talk  of  reducing  deficits  if  there  were 
reason  to  believe  it  is  anything  more 
than  rhetoric.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
Congress  has  a  lot  of  great  talkers,  but 
it  has  even  greater  spenders. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
achieve  progress  toward  a  balanced 
budget  is  to  hamstring  Congress  so  it 
can't  continue  to  spend  billions  more 
than  the  taxes  it  takes  in.  That  isn't  a 
very  nice  way  to  put  it,  but  Congress 
has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  it  simply  cannot  be  trusted  to 
manage  this  country  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible fashion.  When  it  comes  to 
money.  Members  of  Congress  are  like 
little  kids  in  a  candy  store— they  can't 
control  themselves. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  one  way  of  clamping  down  on  Con- 
gress. I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  resort 
to  such  a  drastic  step,  but  there's  little 
choice.  That's  why  I  have  long  been  a 
cosponsor  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  am  again  an  original 
cosponsor  of  that  measure  in  this,  the 
99th  Congress. 

Still,  as  much  as  I  support  the 
amenclment,  I  have  much  concern 
about  what  happ>ens  imtil  the  time  it 
becomes  law.  Even  if  Congress  passed 
it  today,  ratification  by  the  States 
could  be  a  lengthy  process. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing my  bill  which  would  require 
immediate  action  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
This  legislation  mandates  steady 
progress  over  a  9-year  period  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  The  bill  contains  no 
"sacred  cows."  Every  area  is  subject  to 
scrutiny  for  savings.  This  is  one  Sena- 
tor ^ho  is  willing  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  our  budget  under  control. 

My  bill  sets  out  a  mandatory  sched- 
ule of  reductions  in  the  deficit.  Con- 
gress would  be  committed  to  adopting 
a  budget  which  will  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  deficit  by  about  $40 
billion  below  current  expectations  and 
continue  further  reductions  each  year 
until  1994.  when  deficits  would  be 
eliminated.  During  the  first  2  years,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  reduction  in  the 
deficit  must  be  in  the  form  of  spend- 
ing reductions. 

But.  if  Congress  continues  to  refuse 
to  do  its  job.  the  President  is  granted  a 
carefully  defined  power  to  rescind 
spending  authority  and  prevent  Con- 
gress from  busting  the  budget.  If  still 
further    action    proves    necessary    to 
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meet  the  deficit-reduction  targets  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  spending  is  to  be  re- 
duced across  the  board.  But.  one  way 
or  another,  deficits  will  steadily  de- 
cline and  the  budget  will  be  balanced 
over  time. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive,  responsible,  and  do- 
able long-range  buclget  plans  my  col- 
leagues will  see.  and  I'm  pleased  that 
Senator  Domenici  has  agreed  to  hold 
Budget  Committee  hearings  on  my 
bill. 

Congress  should  be  willing  to 
commit  itself  to  making  measured 
progress  in  reducing  deficits,  and  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  live  within 
the  budget  it  adopts.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  practical  and  achievable 
step  to  see  that  we  don't  let  deficits 
continue  to  spiral  out  of  control  pend- 
ing passage  and  ratification  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  sunendment. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  getting  serious  about  controlling 
Federal  deficit  spending.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  economic  recovery  as  well 
as  the  future  of  our  country  depend 
upon  our  living  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ity. And  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  no  less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  57 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Reduction 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  301  the  following  new  section: 

"LIMITS  ON  budget  DEFICIT 

"Sec.  301A.  (a)  In  General.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  or  any  amendment  thereto  or 
any  conference  report  thereon  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1985.  or  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  if  the  adoption  of 
such  concurrent  resolution,  such  amend- 
ment, or  such  concurrent  resolution  In  the 
form  recommended  in  such  conference 
report,  would  cause— 

'■(1)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  as 
appropriate  for  such  fiscal  year  in  such  con- 
current resolution  to  exceed  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  specified  for  such  fiscal  year 
in  subsection  (b):  or 

"(2)  (A)  the  recommended  amount  by 
which  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  increased  for  such  fiscal 
year,  as  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent (33  percent  in  the  case  of  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1985.  and 
before  Octol>er  1.  1987)  of  the  amount  (if 
any)  by  which  the  current  services  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  deficit 
amount  set  forth  as  appropriate  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  such  concurrent  resolution,  or 
"(B)  the  recommended  amounts  by  which 
current  services  budget  authority  provided 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  current  services 


spending  authority  effective  in  such  fiscal 
year  are  to  be  reduced,  as  set  forth  in  such 
concurrent  resolution,  to  be  insufficient  to 
reduce  current  services  outlays  during  such 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  not  less  than  50 
percent  (67  percent  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1985. 
and  before  October  1.  1987)  of  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  the  current  services  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  deficit 
amount  set  forth  as  appropriate  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  such  concurrent  resolution. 

"(b)  Procedure.— A  point  of  order  raised 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  raised 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  debate  and  before 
a  vote  is  taken  on  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  an  amendment  thereto,  or  a 
conference  report  thereon.  If  any  such 
point  of  order  is  sustained  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  House  in  which  it  is  raised,  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  such  House  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
shall  be  required  to  sustain  an  appeal  of 
such  ruling.  Debate  on  any  such  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or 
their  designees.  An  appeal  of  such  a  point  of 
order  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 

"(c)  Waiver  Prohibited.— The  provisions 
of  this  section  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  section  904(b). 

"(d)  Inapplicability  in  Time  of  War.— In 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  declaration  of  war 
is  in  effect,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  <»ncurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  that  is  considered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  and  revises  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  most  recently  agreed  to 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  considered  during  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  such  fiscal 
year  if  a  declaration  of  war  will  be  in  effect 
during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

"(1)  the  term  "maximum  deficit  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
by  the  applicable  percentage: 

"(2)  the  term  'deficit'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  of  total  budget  outlays  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  such  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(3)  the  term  applicable  percentage' 
means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1985.  85  percent; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1986,  70  percent; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1987,  55  percent; 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1988.  45  percent: 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989.  35  percent; 

"(F)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1990,  25  percent:  and 

"(G)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1991.  15  percent; 

"(H)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1992,  5  percent:  and 

"(I)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning Octol)er  1,  1993.  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  zero  percent.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 


1974  (2  U.S.C.  622)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs; 

"(6)  The  term  'current  services  deficit' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  of  current 
services  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  amount  of 
current  law  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(7)  The  term  :;urrent  services  budget  au- 
thority' means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year  at  the  same 
level  as  such  programs  and  activities  were 
carried  out  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with- 
out any  policy  change  (as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office). 

"(8)  The  term  "current  services  outlays' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the 
total  amount  of  outlays  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  such 
fiscal  year  at  the  same  level  as  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  were  carried  out  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  without  any  policy 
changes  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office). 

""(9)  The  term  "current  services  spending 
authority'  means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  the  total  amount  of  spending  author- 
ity described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  which 
would  be  necessary  to  be  effective  in  such 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  during  that 
fiscal  year  without  policy  changes  and  at 
the  same  level  as  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties were  carried  out  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  yeaj"  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office). 

"(10)  The  term  "current  law  revenues' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the 
total  amount  of  revenues  that  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Government  in  such 
fiscal  year  if  no  law  were  enacted  to  change 
the  amount  of  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  during  such  fiscal  year  (as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  904  of  such 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  621  note)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  rv"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(except  section  301A)  or  title  rV". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  621  note)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  301 
the  following  new  item; 

""Sec.  30IA.  Limits  on  budget  deficit". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  641)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

""DEFICIT  reduction  PROCEOURK 

"'Sec.  310.  (a)  In  General.— Any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  considered 
under  section  301  or  section  304  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary,  specify- 

■"(1)  the  total  amount  by  which— 

'"(A)  current  services  budget  authority 
provided  for  such  fiscal  year  under  laws  en- 
acted before  the  date  of  adoption  of  such 
concurrent  resolution: 

"'(B)  new  current  services  budget  author- 
ity authorized  to  be  enacted  for  such  fiscal 
year; 
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"(C)  current  services  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  that  are  associated  with  the  cur- 
rent law  budget  authority  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B):  and 

"(D)  current  ser\'ices  spending  authority 
described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C>  for  such 
fiscal  year: 

contained  in  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  is  to 
be  changed  and  direct  that  committee  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  such  total  amount  and  to 
report  such  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  by 
a  date  specified  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

"(2)  specify  the  amount  by  which  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  fiscal  years 
preceding  such  fiscal  year,  and  budget  out- 
lays associated  with  such  budget  authority, 
contained  in  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  are  to 
l>e  changed  and  direct  that  committee  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  each  such  total  amount 
and  to  report  such  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  a  date  specified  in  such  concur- 
rent resolution; 

"(3)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
current  law  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year  are 
to  be  changed  and  direct  the  committees 
having  jurisdiction  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  the  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions to  accomplish  a  change  of  such  total 
amount  and  to  report  such  determinations 
and  recommendations  in  accordance  with 
sut>section  (b)  by  a  date  specified  in  such 
concurrent  resolution; 

■•(4)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the  stat- 
utory limit  on  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  the  committees  having 
jurisdiction  to  recommend  such  change  and 
to  report  such  recommendations  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  by  a  date  specified 
in  such  concurrent  resolution;  and 

"(5)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4). 

"(b)  Deficit  Reduction  Measures.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  is  agreed  to  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a),  contains  direc- 
tions to  one  or  more  committees  to  deter- 
mine and  recommend  changes  in  laws,  bills, 
or  resolutions,  and— 

■•(A)  only  one  committee  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  is  directed  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes,  that  committee  shall 
promptly  make  such  determination  and  rec- 
ommendations and  shall,  by  the  date  speci- 
fied pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  report  to  its 
House  a  deficit  reduction  bill  or  a  deficit  re- 
duction resolution,  or  both,  containing  such 
recommendations:  or 

■•(B)  more  than  one  comm.ittee  of  the 
House  •r  the  Senate  is  directed  to  deter- 
mine and  recommend  changes,  each  such 
committee  so  directed  shall  promptly  make 
such  determination  and  recommendations, 
whether  such  changes  are  to  be  contained  in 
a  deficit  reduction  bill  or  deficit  reduction 
resolution,  and  shall,  by  the  date  specified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  report  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  its  House,  which  upon  receiving 
all  such  recommendations,  shall  report  to 
its  House  a  deficit  reduction  bill  or  deficit 
reduction  resolution,  or  l)oth.  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

■■(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  deficit  reduction  resolution  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  directing  the  Clerk  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  t)e,  to 
make  specified  changes  in  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  which  have  not  been  enrolled. 

"(c)  Completion  of  Deficit  Reduction 
Process.— Congress  shall  complete  action  on 
any  deficit  reduction  bill  or  deficit  reduction 
resolution  reported  under  subsection  (b)  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  requiring  such  bill  or 
resolution  to  be  reported.". 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  contents  In  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  621  note),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3).  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Adoption  of  first  con- 
current resolution"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Annual  adoption  of  concurrent  resolution"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "First  concurrent  reso- 
lution" in  the  item  relating  to  section  303 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent 
resolution":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Second  required  con- 
current resolution  and  reconciliation  proc- 
ess" in  the  item  relating  to  section  310  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Deficit  reduction 
procedure". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  622)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(C)  any  other"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  a". 

(3)  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  ISTt  (2  U.S.C.  631)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  item  re- 
lating to  April  15  and  in  the  second  item  re- 
lating to  May  15: 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
September  15  and  September  25:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
May  15  the  following  new  item: 

"July  15 Congress  completes  action 

on  deficit  reduction  bill 
or  deficit  reduction  reso- 
lution, or  both,  imple- 
menting concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,". 


(4)  (A)  The  heading  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
632)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  ADOPTION  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  632)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget" 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(iii)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (10):  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  the  total  amount  of  the  current  law 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government: 

"(8)  the  total  amount  of  the  current  serv- 
ices outlays  of  the  Federal  Government: 

"(9)  the  current  services  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government:  and". 

(C)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)":  and 


(ii)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(1)  the  deficit  reduction  procedure  de- 
scrit>ed  in  section  310:  and";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  matter  that  fol- 
lows paragraph  (2). 

(D)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  each  place  it  appears. 

(E)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i>  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  633)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  310". 

(6)  (A)  The  heading  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "FIRST". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  634)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)". 

(7)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  635) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301". 

(SKA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sutMection  (a)  of 
section  305  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  636)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "15  hours"  in  para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section  301 
(a)". 

(9)  Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  308  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C  639)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)". 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  309  of  such 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  640)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and  other  than  the  reconciliation  bill 
for  such  year,  if  required  to  l)e  reported 
under  section  310(c)". 

(11)(A)  Suttsection  (a)  of  section  311  of 
such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  642)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Legislation  Subject  to  Point  of 
Order.— After  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)  for  a 
fiscal  year.  and.  if  a  deficit  reduction  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both,  for  such  fiscal  year  are 
required  to  be  reported  for  such  fiscal  year, 
after  that  bill  has  been  enacted  into  law  or 
that  resolution  has  been  agreed  to,  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year, 
providing  new  spending  authority  described 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  t>ecome  effective 


during  such  fiscal  year,  or  reducing  reve- 
nues for  such  fiscal  year,  or  any  conference 
report  on  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  if— 

■■(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported: 

'(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment:  or 

"(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report: 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  or  total  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  for  such  fiscal  year  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded,  or  would  cause  the  total  amount 
of  revenues  received  by  the  Treasury  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  be  less  than  the  recom- 
mended level  of  Federal  revenues  set  forth 
in  such  concurrent  resolution  for  such  fiscal 
year.". 

(B)  Section  311  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(c)  Procedure.— If  a  point  of  order  raised 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  sustained  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  in  which 
it  is  raised,  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  such  House  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  shall  be  required  to  sustain  an 
appeal  of  such  ruling.  Debate  on  any  such 
appeal  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  appeal  of  such  a  point 
of  order  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to  table.". 

(12)  Clause  (1)  of  Rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■ ,  304.  or  310"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■or  304". 

Sec  4.  Section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amount  set  forth  in  any  Budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
the  estimated  expenditures  necessary  to 
support  the  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  amount  set  forth 
in  such  Budget  with  respect  to  the  estimat- 
ed receipts  of  the  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  that  is  greater 
than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  estab- 
lished for  such  fiscal  year  under  section 
301 A  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  determines  that,  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  economic  ne- 
cessity, the  adoption  of  a  Budget  that  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  is  not  feasible,  and  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  determination,  the  President  may 
submit  two  Budgets  only  one  of  which  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).-. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Imp>oundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 

■'Part  C— Impoundment  Procedures  for 
Deficit  Reduction 

■'definitions 
■■Sec.  1021.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
■•(1)  the  term    spending  authority'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2); 

■•(2)  the  term  maximum  deficit  amount' 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
in  section  301A(b)(l); 


■■(3)  the  term  deficit'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
301A(b)(2):and 

"(4)  the  term  ■applicable  percentage'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 301A(bK3). 

"PERIODIC  reports  ON  ESTIMATED  DEFICIT 

■■Sec.  1022.  (a)  On  November  1.  February 
1.  and  May  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
a  report  based  upon  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation available  at  the  time  such  report  is 
transmitted.  Such  report  shall  contain- 
ed) an  estimate  of  the  total  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year: 

■■(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year: 

■■(3)  a  specification  of  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  amount  estimated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  amount  estimat- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2):  and 

■■(4)  a  specification  of  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  amount  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  exceeds  the  deficit  amount 
set  forth  as  appropriate  for  such  fiscal  year 
in  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  section  301. 

■■(b)  In  the  first  report  required  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  deficit  reduction  bill,  or  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  incorporating 
changes  directed  by  a  deficit  reduction  reso- 
lution (as  defined  in  section  310(bM2)),  or 
both,  becomes  law,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  specify— 

■■(1)  the  amount  by  which  such  law  or 
laws  would  cause  the  total  amount  of  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  amount  of  current 
law  revenues  set  forth  In  the  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  adopted  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  301  if  economic 
conditions  during  such  fiscal  year  were  the 
same  as  the  economic  conditions  assumed 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution; 

■(2)  the  amount  by  which  such  law  or 
laws  would  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  below  the  amount  of  current 
services  outlays  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  for  such  fiscal  year  if  economic 
conditions  during  such  fiscal  year  were  the 
same  as  such  assumed  economic  conditions: 

■•(3)  the  amount  by  which  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion bill  enacted  pursuant  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year— 

■■(A)  adopted  under  section  301, 

■■(B)  setting  forth  as  appropriate  for  such 
fiscal  year  a  deficit  amount  equal  to  the  def- 
icit amount  set  forth  as  appropriate  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  adopted  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  301.  !vnd 

■•(C)  recommending  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  such  fiscal  year  be  increased  by  the  max- 
imum amount  by  which  such  total  amount 
may  be  Increased  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  that  complies  with  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  section  301A(a)(2)(A)  for 
such  fiscal  year, 

would  cause  the  total  amount  of  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  current  law  reve- 
nues set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution 
for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

••(4)  the  amount  by  which  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion bill  enacted  pursuant  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year— 


■•(A)  adopted  under  section  301, 
"(B)  setting  forth  as  appropriate  for  such 
fiscal  year  a  deficit  amount  equal  to  the  def- 
icit amount  set  forth  as  appropriate  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  adopted  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  301,  and 

•'(C)  recommending  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  such  fiscal  year  l)e  reduced  by 
the  minimum  amount  by  which  such  out- 
lays may  be  reduced  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  that  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  section  301A(aX2KB)  for 
such  fiscal  year, 

would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  total  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  below  the  total  amount  of  cur- 
rent services  outlays  set  forth  in  such  con- 
current resolution  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■•special  message  proposing  RESCISSIONS  TO 
REDUCE  DEFICIT 

"Sec.  1023.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receiving  any  report  under  section  1022  that 
specifies  an  amount  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  that  proposes  rescissions  of 
budget  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  such  reF>ort  relates  in  an  amount  that 
will  reduce  the  total  budget  outlays  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  specified 
under  such  paragraph  (as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office). 

"(bKlMA)  A  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  a  report 
transmitted  under  section  1022  for  a  fiscal 
year  may  propose  rescissions  of  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
any  program,  project,  activity,  or  account  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  outlays  (except  the 
budget  authority  provided  by  section 
1305(2)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  for 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt). 

•'(B)  No  rescission  proposed  in  such  spe- 
cial message  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
may  reduce  the  total  amount  of  outlays  for 
any  program,  project,  activity,  or  account  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  special  message  relates  by  an 
amount  In  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  that  would  be  made  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity  for  such 
fiscal  year  but  for  this  paragraph  (as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office). 

"(C)  If  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  the 
President  proposes  to  rescind  for  a  fiscal 
year  budget  authority  with  respect  to 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C),  the  special  message  proposing 
such  rescission  shall  describe  the  changes 
that  will  be  made  in  the  program  or  pro- 
grams to  which  such  spending  authority  re- 
lates for  such  fiscal  year  if  the  Congress 
enacts  a  bill  rescinding  such  budget  author- 
ity. 

•"(2)(A)  If  the  total  amount  of  the  rescis- 
sions proposed  In  such  special  message  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  are  insufficient  to 
reduce  the  total  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  such  fiscal  year  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  specified  pursuant  to 
section  1022(a)(4)  in  the  report  to  which 
such  special  message  relates,  such  special 
message  shall  propose  additional  rescissions 
of  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  each  program,  project,  activity. 
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and  account  of  the  Federal  Government  (in- 
cluding programs,  projects,  activities,  and 
accounts  with  respect  to  which  budget  au- 
thority is  proposed  to  be  rescinded  under 
paragraph  (1)). 

"(B)  A  rescission  proposed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any  program, 
project,  activity,  or  account  shall  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  outlays  for  such  program, 
project,  activity,  or  account  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  outlays  that  would  be 
made  for  the  program,  project,  activity,  or 
account  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  spe- 
cial message  proposing  such  rescission  re- 
lates but  for  this  subparagraph  (as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office),  and 

■•(ii)  the  percentage  that  will,  if  multiplied 
by  the  total  amount  of  outlays  that  would 
be  made  for  every  program,  project,  activity, 
or  account  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
such  fiscal  year  but  for  this  paragraph, 
produce  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  the  re- 
mainder obtained  by  subtracting— 

■•(I)  the  total  amount  by  which  rescissions 
proposed  in  such  special  message  under 
paragraph  (1)  would  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  such  fiscal  year,  from 

"(II)  the  amount  specified  pursuant  to 
section  1022(aK4)  in  such  special  message. 

"(CXi)  A  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  describe  the 
changes  that  will  be  made  in  any  program 
for  which  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)<2)<C)  has  been  enacted  if  the 
President  is  required  under  section  1024  to 
withhold  from  obligation  and  expenditure 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  rescinded 
with  respect  to  such  spending  authority 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Changes  proposed  in  a  program  pur- 
suant to  clause  (i)  may  include  (Da  pro  rata 
reduction  in  the  payments  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  required  by  law  to  be  made  under 
such  program,  and  (II)  changes  promoting 
the  efficient  administration  of  such  pro- 
gram, but  may  not  include  any  change  in 
the  requirements  established  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  eligibility  for.  or  entitlement  to. 
payments  under  such  program. 

"(D)  No  rescission  may  be  proposed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
budget  authority  provided  by  section 
1305(2)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"(SKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  rescissions  proposed  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  a  special  message 
may  not  reduce  the  total  outlays  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  specified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1022(a)(4)  In  the  report  to  which  such 
special  message  relates. 

"(B)  If  the  President  proposes  to  rescind 
budget  authority  with  respect  to  spending 
authority  described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  President 
shall  also  include  in  the  special  message  pro- 
posing such  rescissions  an  alternative  pro- 
posal to  rescind  budget  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)  in  an  amount  that 
will  reduce  the  total  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  such  special  message  re- 
lates by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  rescissions  proposed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  spending 
authority  would  reduce  such  total  amount 
of  outlays  if  such  proposed  rescissions 
became  law.  The  President  may  withhold 
from  obligation  and  expenditure  budget  au- 


thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph  only  if  a  bill' rescind- 
ing budget  authority  with  respect  to  such 
spending  authority  does  not  become  law 
within  the  period  of  time  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1024. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  in  section  1024.  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  45- 
day  period  referred  to  in  sections  1011  and 
1012(b)  of  such  part  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  a  period  of  30  calendar  days. 

"ETTECTS  or  RESCISSION  BILL 

'Sec.  1024.  (a)  If,  within  30  calendar  days 
after  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  re- 
ceived a  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  1023  for  a 
fiscal  year,  a  rescission  bill  is  enacted  and 
becomes  law  that  rescinds  the  budget  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  that  was  proposed  to  be  rescind- 
ed in  such  message,  the  President  shall 
withhold  from  obligation  and  expenditure 
the  budget  authority  rescinded  by  such  re- 
scission bill. 

"(b)(1)  If,  within  30  calendar  days  after 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  received  a 
special  message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  1023  for  a  fiscal 
year,  a  rescission  bill  is  enacted  and  t>ecomes 
law  that  rescinds  budget  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal  year  in 
an  amount  that  will  reduce  the  total  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  amount  by  which  such  total 
outlays  would  be  reduced  by  the  rescissions 
of  budget  authority  proposed  in  such  special 
message  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office),  the  budget  authority 
proposed  to  be  rescinded  In  such  special 
message  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  (except  to  the  extent 
that  such  rescission  bill  rescinds  the  budget 
authority  proposed  to  be  rescinded  In  such 
message). 

"(2)  If  a  rescission  bill  enacted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  provides  for  the  rescission  of 
budget  authority  with  respect  to  spending 
authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2)(C), 
It  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report  specify- 
ing the  changes  to  be  made  In  the  program 
or  programs  to  which  such  spending  author- 
ity relates  in  order  to  carry  out  such  rescis- 
sion (If  such  changes  differ  from  the 
changes  In  such  program  or  programs  that 
are  proposed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)(C)  and  (2)(C)  of  section 
1023(b)). 

"(c)(1)  If,  within  30  calendar  days  after 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  received  a 
special  message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  1023  for  a  fiscal 
year,  a  rescission  bill  Is  enacted  and  becomes 
law  that  rescinds  budget  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal  year  In 
an  amount  that  will  reduce  the  total  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  an  amount  that  Is  less  than  the 
amount  by  which  such  total  outlays  would 
be  reduced  if  a  rescission  bill  were  enacted 
rescinding  the  budget  authority  proposed  to 
be  rescinded  In  such  special  message  (as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office),  the  President  shall— 

"(A)  withhold  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure the  budget  authority  rescinded  by 
such  rescission  bill,  and 

"(B)  withhold  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure budget  authority  proposed  to  be 


rescinded  for  such  fiscal  year  in  such  special 
message  (other  than  budget  authority  pro- 
posed pursuant  to  section  1023(b)(1)  to  be 
rescinded  with  respect  to  spending  author- 
ity descrH)ed  in  section  401(c)(2)(C))  in  an 
amount  that  will  reduce  the  total  budget 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  outlays  are  re- 
duced for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  rescis- 
sion bill,  equals  the  amount  by  which  such 
total  outlays  would  be  reduced  if  the  rescis- 
sions proposed  In  such  special  message  were 
enacted  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office):  and 

"(C)  Implement  any  changes  described  in 
such  message  pursuant  to  section 
1023(b)(2)(C)  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(2)  If  a  rescission  bill  enacted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  provides  for  the  rescission  of 
budget  authority  with  respect  to  spending 
authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2)(C), 
it  shall  specify  the  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  program  or  programs  to  which  such 
spending  authority  relates  In  order  to  carry 
out  such  rescission  (if  such  changes  differ 
from  the  changes  in  such  program  or  pro- 
grams that  are  proposed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (IMC)  and  (2)(C)  of 
section  1023(b)). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  may  not  re- 
scind any  budget  authority  proposed  to  be 
rescinded  in  a  special  message  If  a  rescission 
bill  is  enacted  and  becomes  law  under  this 
subsection  that  specifically  disapproves  the 
rescission  of  such  budget  authority. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  1012(b)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  if  no  rescission 
bill  with  respect  to  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  becomes  law 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  within  30  calen- 
dar days  after  receipt  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  such  special  message,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  the  rescissions  of  budget  au- 
thority proposed  In  such  special  message  for 
such  fiscal  year  (other  than  budget  author- 
ity proposed  pursuant  to  section  1023(b)(1) 
to  be  rescinded  with  respect  to  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C): 
and 

"(2)  implement  any  changes  described  in 
such  message  pursuant  to  section 
1023(b)(2)(C). 

ENrORCEMENT   OF   MANDATED    SPENDING    REDUC- 
TIONS: LIMITATIONS  ON  REVENUE  INCREASES 

"Sec.  1025.  (a)  If,  In  the  first  report  trans- 
mitted under  section  1022  for  any  fiscal 
year,  an  amount  is  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion that  exceeds  the  amount  specified  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection, 
the  President  shall,  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  report,  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  message  proposing  rescissions 
of  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce  the  total 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  that,  when  added 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  outlays  will  be 
reduced  by  any  rescissions  Intended  to  be 
proposed  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section 
1023  during  such  30-day  period,  equals  the 
amount  obtained  by  subtracting  the  amount 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1022  from  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(1)  the  amount  specified  in  such  report 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsec- 
tion, and 
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"(2)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  specified  In  such  report 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  subsec- 
tion, by 

'(B)  the  amount  specified  in  such  report 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  sutisec- 
tlon. 

"(b)  Any  rescission  of  budget  authority 
proposed  in  a  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  section  1023(b)(2)  and  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1024.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  621  note)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"Part  C— Impoundment  Procedures  por 
Deficit  Reduction 

Sec.  1021.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1022.  Periodic  reports  on  estimated 
deficit. 

"Sec.  1023.  Special  message  proposing  re- 
scissions to  reduce  deficit. 

"Sec.  1024.  Effects  of  rescission  bill. 

"Sec.  1025.  Enforcement  of  mandated 
spending  reductions:  limitations  on 
revenue  increases.". 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  the  Budget 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party: 

(B)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(C)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minority  Leader. 

(2)  Initial  appointments  required  to  be 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  not 
alter  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  review  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1986: 

(2)  review  such  other  budget  proposals  or 
information  as  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  relevant: 

(3)  consult  with  other  private  and  public 
sector  experts  for  recommendations  about 
reforms  that  would  best  address  Federal 
budget  deficits:  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  levels  of 
spending  and  changes  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  accordance  with  section 
301 A  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  and 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1994. 

(c)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  sutwectlon  (b),  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 


appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  it. 

(dKl)  The  heads  of  the  executive  agencies 
and  the  legislative  agencies  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  provide  the  Com- 
mission such  information  as  it  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. 

(2)  Memt>ers  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  However,  mem- 
bers may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  amount  as  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently In  the  GovejTMjjent  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  '^sections  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  equally  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  and  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  a 
repori  not  later  than  August  1.  1985.  The 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  levels  of  spending,  legislation,  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  it  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  its  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  7.  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  waive  or 
limit  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any 
amendment  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  made  by  this 
Act,  unless  such  law  does  so  in  specific 
terms,  referring  to  this  Act  or  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  and  declaring  that 
such  law  waives  or  limits  this  Act  or  such 
amendment. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bentsen): 

S.  58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  re- 
search activities,  to  foster  imiversity 
research  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
high  technology  research  and  8c1eht1pic 
education  act 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Bentsen  and  I  are  today  In- 
troducing legislation  which  1  believe  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  our  position  in  world 
trade.  The  Commerce  Department  has 
just  issued  a  study  showing  that  the 
high  technology  industry  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  few  sectors  to  contribute 
positively  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 
This  has  historically  been  the  case, 
and  even  now,  when  we  are  faced  with 
a  record  trade  deficit,  exports  of  R&D- 
intensive  products  far  exceed  imports 
of  those  products. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  are  being 
challenged  by  our  trading  partners, 
particularly  the  Japanese,  who  are 
each  year  increasing  their  share  of 
such  markets  as  computers  and  other 
high-tech  electronic  apparatus.  In  the 
last  20  years,  Japan  has  far  outspent 
the  United  States  in  R&D,  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product.  If 
we  hope  to  maintain  our  superiority  in 


techn(^gical  innovation  over  our  com- 
petitors, we  must  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  level  of  R&D  that  is  per- 
formed in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  societal 
benefits  that  flow  from  the  perform- 
ance of  R&D.  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Government  to  support  such  activities. 
Traditionally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  lead  role  in  funding 
basic  research,  through  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  other  nonprofit  research 
organizations.  Support  is  also  appro- 
priate where  R&D  activities  may  have 
commercial  goals.  This  is  because,  as 
the  Treasury  Department  noted  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  simimer 

Where  the  market  rewards  for  R&D  ex- 
penditures do  not  match  society's  need  for 
technological  innovation,  it  falls  appropri- 
ately upon  Government  to  supply  additional 
Incentive. 

The  R&D  credit  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1981  to  provide  just  such  an 
incentive.  The  credit  is  designed  to 
reward  increased  R&D  activity,  and  is 
available  only  for  R&D  expenditures 
that  exceed  the  average  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  the  previous  3  years. 
Based  on  the  limited  information  that 
is  available  to  date,  the  credit  has  been 
a  success.  In  1981.  R&D  expenditures 
increased  by  over  40  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  In  1982. 
there  was  a  38-percent  increase  in 
R&D.  Considering  that  these  were 
both  recessionary  years,  these  in- 
creases are  particularly  impressive. 

When  enacted,  the  R&D  credit  was 
not  made  permanent,  and  is  scheduled 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  would 
make  the  credit  a  permanent  part  of 
the  law.  This  bill  will  be  familiar  to 
Members  because  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill'last  year  as  part  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984.  (Only  minor 
modifications  have  been  made  in  this 
version  of  the  bill.  Unfortunately, 
when  we  conferred  with  the  House  on 
that  bill,  we  were  unable  to  keep  this 
provision  in  the  package.  This  was 
principally  because  the  credit  was  not 
expiring  imtil  1985,  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  House  on  the  Conference 
Committee  did  not  want  to  address  the 
issue  imtil  this  year. 

Today  we  are  facing  the  deadline.  It 
is  essential  that  the  credit  be  renewed, 
and,  I  believe,  made  permanent.  And  it 
is  essential  that  action  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let  me  explain  the 
reason  for  this  urgency.  R&D  expendi- 
tures are  made  by  companies  pursuant 
to  plans  that  are  formulated  years  in 
advance.  Most  R&D  projects  are  long- 
term  endeavors,  spanning  5  to  10  years 
or.  in  some  cases,  even  longer.  They 
are  not  activities  that  can  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  a  light  switch. 

As  such,  R&D  budgets  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  last  minute  changes  in  the 
tax  law.  If  we  as  a  body  wish  to  see  the 
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incentive  effect  of  the  R&D  credit 
continue,  then  we  must  act  quickly  to 
persuade  those  who  make  these  deci- 
sions that  the  credit  will  continue,  and 
that  they  may  safely  take  it  into  ac- 
count in  planning  their  R&D  budgets 
for  the  coming  years.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  sunsetting 
provision  in  current  law  already  had  a 
dampening  effect  on  R&D  spending 
since  the  availability  of  the  credit 
after  1985  has  remained  an  uncertain- 
ty. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1984.  In  addition  to 
making  the  credit  permanent,  it  nar- 
rows the  definition  of  the  types  of 
R&D  activities  that  qualify  for  the 
credit  in  order  to  target  the  credit  to 
truly  innovative,  technological  re- 
search. (There  had  been  concern  that 
the  present  law  definition  was  too 
loose,  and,  as  a  result.  I.  my  staff,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Finance 
Committee  staff,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
last  year  developing  this  tight  defini- 
tion.) The  bill  also  provides  incentives 
for  corporate  support  of  university  re- 
search efforts.  With  the  modification 
in  the  definition  of  qualifying  re- 
search, the  Treasury  Department  last 
year  supported  the  passage  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  credit.  Since  an  exten- 
sion of  the  credit  is  included  in  the 
Treasury  proposal  on  fundamental  tax 
reform,  I  must  assume  that  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  credit. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  has  the 
support  of  the  Coalition  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Indiistrial  Technology, 
or  CAIT,  which  is  an  organization 
made  up  of  49  companies  involved  in 
R&D  activities,  eight  high-tech  trade 
associations,  and  15  universities  which 
are  also  involved  in  basic  research  and 
research  training.  I  have  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
a  detailed  description.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they,  and  the  text 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was/were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Shxkt  Regakding  the  "High  Tschnol- 
ocY  Research  and  SciENTinc  Education 
Act  or  1985" 

summary 

/.  Improvement  and  extension  of  the  R&D 
credit 

1.  The  R&D  credit  is  made  permanent. 

2.  The  definition  of  qualified  research  for 
R<SeD  credit  purposes  is  tightened  to  elimi- 
nate any  taxpayer  abuses  of  the  R&D  credit 
and  to  ensure  that  the  credit  is  targeted  to 
fulfill  its  original  purpose  of  encouraging 
technological  innovation. 

3.  The  R&D  credit  is  made  available  to 
start-up  corporations,  to  research  Joint  ven- 
tures comixwed  of  corporations,  and  to 
other  qualifying  joint  ventures  of  partners 
with  existing  businesses  to  which  the  re- 
search relates. 


//.  Promotion  of  university  research  and 

scientific  education 

A.  Credit  for  Corporate  Payment*  to 

Universities  for  Basic  Research 

The  Act  creates  a  new  credit  equal  to  20 
percent  of  that  portion  of  a  corporation's 
payments  to  universities  and  other  qualified 
non-profit,  tax-exempt  organizations  for 
basic  research  which  exceeds  a  fixed,  histor- 
ical maintenance-of-effort  floor.  This  maln- 
tenance-of -effort  floor  is  equal  to  1%  of  the 
corporation's  average  annual  R&D  budget 
(including  university  basic  research  pay- 
ments) over  1981-1983.  A  second  threshold 
requirement  also  is  used  to  prevent  corpora- 
tions from  merely  diverting  their  general- 
ized charitable  university  giving  to  credita- 
ble support  of  university  basic  research. 

B.  Enhanced  Deduction  for  Corporate  Do- 
nations of  Scientific  Equipment  to  Col- 
leges, Universities,  and  Vocational  Schools 
The  Act  expands   the   present  enhanced 

deduction  to  corporate  contributors  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  equipment  and  appara- 
tus given  to  colleges,  universities,  junior  col- 
leges, and  post-secondary  vocational  schools 
for  use  in  research  or  research  training  by 
means  of  the  following: 

Eligible  uses  of  the  property  are  expanded 
to  Include  direct  education  in  the  sciences  as 
well  as  research  and  research  training; 

Donations  of  computer  software  are  made 
eligible  for  the  deduction; 

Donations  of  state-of-the-art  equipment 
used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  are 
made  eligible  for  the  deduction. 

C.  Clarification  of  Exclusion  Prom  Income 
of  Scholarships,  Grants,  and  Student 
Loan  Forgiveness  Received  by  Certain 
Graduate  Students  in  the  Sciences 

The  Act  clarifies  that  scholarships,  grants, 
and  student  loan  forgiveness  received  by 
graduate  students  will  be  excluded  from 
such  student's  gross  income,  even  though  he 
or  she  is  required  to  perform  future  teach- 
ing services  for  any  of  a  broad  class  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  such  scholarship,  grant,  or  loan 
forgiveness. 

Detailed  DESCRimoN  of  the  "High  Tech- 
nology Research  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985" 
i.  improvmxnt  and  extension  of  the  r&d 

credit  (TITLE  I  OF  THE  ACT> 

A.  RAD  credit  made  permanent  (sec  101) 
The  Act  eliminates  the  current  sunset  pro- 
vision under  which  the  R&D  credit  is  due  to 
expire    on    December    31.    1985,    thereby 
making  the  credit  permanent. 
B.  Improvement  of  the  RAD  credit  through 
clarification  and  tightening  of  the  defini- 
tion of  gualified  research  for  credit  pur- 
poses (sec.  102  J 

1.  The  Act  adopts  a  new  definition  of 
qualified  research  for  R&D  purposes  that  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  definition  of  re- 
search or  experimentation  for  section  174 
deduction  purposes.  The  new  credit  defini- 
tion adopts  as  its  starting  point  the  defini- 
tion of  R&D  for  financial  accounting  pur- 
poses, subject  to  various  modifications. 

2.  In  general,  qualified  research  for  R&D 
credit  purposes  means  (1)  planned  search  or 
critical  investigation  (including  basic  re- 
search) undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering Information  which  may  be  poten- 
tially useful  in  the  development  of  a  techno- 
logically new  or  improved  business  compo- 
nent of  the  taxpayer  or  (ID  applying  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  a  research  activity  or 
other  knowledge  to  develop  a  technological- 


ly new  or  Improved  business  component  of 
the  taxpayer.  Including  the  conceptual  for- 
mulation, design,  testing,  and  reformulation 
of  hypotheses  regarding  elements  of  the 
business  component  and  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  testing  of  prototypes,  models, 
and  pilot  plants. 

3.  "Technologically  new  or  Improved"— 
Two-fold  requirement: 

(I)  The  new  or  Improved  characteristics  of 
the  business  component  (defined  below)  are 
"technological  in  nature";  and 

(ID  Substantially  all  of  the  activities  un- 
dertaken in  developing  or  Improving  such 
component  are  part  of  a  process  of  experi- 
mentation relating  to  such  factors  as  new  or 
Improved  function,  performance,  efficacy, 
reliability,  safety,  quality,  or  reduced  cost, 
rather  than  to  style,  taste  cosmetic,  or  sea- 
sonal design  factors. 

(a)  "Technological"— 

Clarifies  that  the  R&D  credit  Is  limited  to 
technologically-based  products  and  process- 
es (Including  software),  as  opposed  to  finan- 
cial services,  advertising,  and  the  like. 

Whether  the  new  chacterlstics  or  improve- 
ments are  technological  In  nature  is  deter- 
mined by  whether  the  process  necessary  to 
develop  such  characteristics  or  improve- 
ments ultimately  relies  on  principles  of 
physical  science,  biological  science,  chemical 
science,  computer  science,  or  engineering. 

(b)  Substantially  all  of  the  activities  are 
part  of  experimentation  directed  toward 
functional  changes— 

"Substantially  all"  is  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, with  relative  costs  incurred  being 
evidence  as  to  "substantially  all"  and  with 
such  costs  including  costs  of  support  and  su- 
pervision of  R&D. 

4.  Item  which  must  be  technologically  new 
or  improved:  Concept  of  a  "business  compo- 
nent"— 

The  objective  at  which  qualified  research 
is  directed  for  R&D  credit  purposes— a  busi- 
ness component— Is  defined  to  include  a 
product,  computer  software,  process,  tech- 
nique, formula,  or  invention  to  be  offered 
for  sale,  lease,  license,  or  used  by  the  tax- 
payer in  a  trade  or  business. 

The  "technologically  new  or  Improved" 
test  is  applied  first  at  the  level  of  the  prod- 
uct or  process  as  a  whole.  If  the  test  Is  not 
satisfied  at  that  level,  the  test  is  reapplied 
at  the  next  most  significant  subset  of  ele- 
ments of  the  product  or  process.  This 
"shrinking  back"  of  the  product  or  process 
will  continue  until  either  a  subset  of  ele- 
ments of  the  product  or  process  that  satis- 
fies the  test  Is  reached  or  the  most  basic  ele- 
ment of  the  product  or  process  is  reached 
and  such  element  fails  to  satisfy  the  test. 

5.  The  Act's  revised  definition  of  qualified 
research  narrows  the  category  of  eligible  ac- 
tivities for  R&D  credit  purposes  In  the  fol- 
lowing principal  ways: 

(1)  First,  the  limitation  of  eligible  R&D  ac- 
tivities for  credit  purposes  only  to  those  di- 
rected toward  functional  improvements 
(.e.g..  function,  performance,  reliability,  etc.) 
eliminates  the  entire  category  of  style,  cos- 
metic, taste,  and  seasonal  design  improve- 
ments often  undertaken  purely  for  market- 
ing purposes  and  eliminates  all  improve- 
ments in  which  cosmetic  changes  dominate 
functional  changes. 

(ii)  Second,  by  requiring  that  the  new  or 
improved  characteristics  be  technological  In 
nature,  and  by  expressly  excluding  research 
relating  to  management  techniques  and 
management-based  changes  In  production 
processes,  the  Act  not  only  substantially 
limits  the  ability  of  the  food,  apparel,  and 
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retail  and  wholesale  trade  sectors  to  claim 
the  R&D  credit,  but  also  bars  most  service 
Industries,  including  banking  and  other  fi- 
nancial and  insurance  services,  from  claim- 
ing the  credit. 

(ill)  Third,  by  requiring  that  the  product 
or  process  be  developed  by  the  process  of 
experimentation,  including  the  develop- 
ment, tasting,  elimination,  and  refinement 
of  hypotheses,  the  Act's  revised  definition 
for  credit  purposes  excludes  a  whole  range 
of  product  development  activities  in  which 
the  design  alternative  required  to  reach  the 
desired  result  for  the  business  component  as 
a  whole  is  readily  discernible  from  the  start 
and  readily  attainable  without  the  signifi- 
cant uncertainty  reflected  In  the  process  of 
testing  and  experimentation. 

(iv)  Fourth,  the  exclusions  with  respect  to 
duplication  (subsection  (d)(2KE)).  activities 
after  the  t)eginning  of  commercial  produc- 
tion generally  (subsection  (d)(2)(A)).  plan- 
ning for  commercial  production,  and  adap- 
tation of  an  existing  product  to  specific  cus- 
tomer needs  (subsection  (d)(2)(C)  will  pro- 
vide a  clearer  and  more  enforceable  line 
which  will  foreclose  a  taxpayer  from  claim- 
ing the  credit  with  respect  to  activities 
which  no  longer  constitute  product  develop- 
ment but  instead  are  part  of  the  initial 
stages  of  commercial  production  or  which 
constitute  mere  tinkering  with  or  copying  of 
a  product  already  on  the  market. 

(V)  Finally,  the  Act  seeks  to  ensure  that 
software  developed  by  the  taxpayer  for  its 
internal  use  (other  than  in  R&D.  or  a  plant 
process)  will  qualify  for  the  credit  only 
where  such  internal  software  surmounts  a 
high  threshold  of  innovation,  thereby  dras- 
tically reducing  the  credit  claimed  by  finan- 
cial and  service  sectors,  as  well  as  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  credit  for  software  de- 
veloped in-house  for  use  in  general  and  ad- 
ministrative (G&A)  activities. 
C.  Availability  of  the  RAD  credit  for  start- 
up companies  and  joint  research  ventures 
(sec.  103) 

1.  The  Act  addresses  the  problem  of  the 
unavailability  of  the  R&D  credit  under  cur- 
rent law  to  start-up  corporations  which  lack 
an  active,  ongoing  business  but  which  are 
undertaking  research  activities  in  an  effort 
to  create  such  a  business.  The  Act  provides 
that  in-house  and  contract  research  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  a  regular  corpK)- 
ration  (i.e.,  a  corporation  other  than  an  S 
corporation,  a  personal  holding  company,  or 
a  service  organization  (such  as  an  incorpo- 
rated doctor))  will  constitute  qualified  re- 
search expenses  for  credit  purposes  if  the 
corporation  undertakes  the  research  with 
the  intention  to  use  the  results  thereof  in 
the  active  conduct  of  a  present  or  future 
trade  or  business.  In  this  way,  the  credit 
would  be  made  available  to  a  start-up  corpK)- 
ration  as  well  as  to  an  existing  corporation 
participating  in  a  new  research  endeavor 
seeking  to  expand  and  diversify  beyond  its 
existing  trade  or  business. 

2.  The  Act  clarifies  that,  in  general,  in  the 
case  of  research  being  conducted  in  partner- 
ship form,  the  trade  or  business  test  is  api- 
plied  at  the  partnership  level,  and  the  credit 
is  apportioned  among  the  partners  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  704 
which  govern  partnership  allocations  gener- 
ally. However,  the  Act  carves  out  two  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule:  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  research  venture  comprised  of  regular 
corporations;  and  (2)  where  not  all  of  the 
members  of  the  joint  venture  are  regular 
corporations,  but  each  member's  own  trade 
or  business  would  satisfy  the  "in  carrying 
on "  test  with  respect  to  the  partnership's 


research  expenditures.  In  situations  in 
which  either  of  these  exceptions  applied, 
the  research  expenses  will  flow  through  to 
the  partners,  with  the  trade  or  business  test 
being  applied,  and  the  credit  computation 
being  made,  at  the  partner  level. 

II.  PROMOTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION   ITITLEIH 

A.  Expansion  of  the  credit  for  university 
basic  research  (sec.  201) 

1.  a.  new  flat  rate  credit 

The  proposed  legislation  creates  a  new  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  that  portion  of 
a  corporation's  payments  to  universities 
(and  other  qualified  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organizations  for  basic  research)  which  ex- 
ceeds a  fixed,  historical  "minimum  universi- 
ty basic  research"  floor.  These  amounts 
which  exceed  the  floor— termed  "incremen- 
tal university  basic  research  amounts"— are 
made  ineligible  for  the  present  R&D  credit 
and  are  excluded  from  the  corporate  tax- 
payer's base  year  research  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  corporation's  R&D 
credit  available  under  present  law.  The 
amounts  which  fall  below  the  floor  remain 
eligible  for  the  present  R&D  credit  and  are 
Included  In  the  corporation's  base  period  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  present  R&D 
credit. 

b.  floor  for  amounts  eligible  for  flat  rate 
credit 

The  fixed  "minimum  university  basic  re- 
search" floor  for  the  new  flat  rate  credit  is 
defined  as  1%  of  the  annual  average  of  the 
corporate  taxpayer's  combined  qualified  in- 
house  research  expenses,  contract  research 
expenses,  and  university  basic  research  pay- 
ments for  the  base  period  composed  of  the 
period  from  1981  through  1983. 

Example— 

B  Corporation  makes  total  university 
basic  research  payments  in  1985  of  $400,000. 
For  purposes  of  the  new  flat  rate  credit,  the 
base  period  is  1981,  1982,  and  1983.  The  cor- 
poration's annual  average  for  these  three 
years  of  its  qualified  research  expenditures 
is  $15,000,000.  Accordingly,  the  "minimum 
university  basic  research"  floor  for  purposes 
of  the  nat  rate  credit  is  $150,000  (1%  of 
$15,000,000).  The  amount  of  1985  university 
research  payments  in  excess  of  this  floor, 
$250,000.  is  eligible  for  the  new  20%  Oat 
rate  credit,  for  a  total  flat  rate  credit  of 
$50,000.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  university  payments  that  are 
below  the  floor  Is  eligible,  as  under  present 
law,  for  the  25%  incremental  R&D  credit. 

c.  maintenance-of-effort  requirement  for 
non-research  donations  to  universities  by 
the  taxpayer 

The  portion  of  a  corporation's  payments 
to  universities  for  basic  research  that  is  eli- 
gible for  the  new  flat  rate  credit  is  reduced 
to  the  extent  that  the  corporation's  general 
(ie.,  not  designated  for  research  purposes) 
charitable  giving  to  all  universities  falls 
below  historical  levels  (the  annual  average 
of  undesignated  payments  for  three  of  the 
immediately  preceding  four  years  as  select- 
ed by  the  taxpayer). 

2.  The  proposed  legislation  adds  to  the 
category  of  qualified  organizations  to  whom 
corporate  payments  for  basic  research  are 
eligible  for  the  credit  an  organization  that  is 
tax-exempt  under  section  501(c)  (3)  or  (c) 
(6).  is  organized  and  operated  primarily  to 
promote  university  scientific  research,  and 
expends  on  a  current  basis  substantially  all 
of  its  funds  through  grants  and  contracts 
for  such  university  basic  research. 

3.  The  proposed  legislation  limits  the  uni- 
versity basic  research  credit  to  transfers  of 


cash,  thereby  making  equipment  donations 

ineligible  for  the  credit. 

B.  Enhanced  deduction  in  section  170  for 
corporate  donations  of  scientific  eouip- 
ment  to  post-secondary  schools  (sec.  202) 
The  Act  expands  the  present  enhanced 

deduction  in  section  170  by  means  of  the 

following: 
Eligible  uses  of  the  property  are  expanded 

to  include  direct  education  as  well  as  re- 
search and  research  training: 
Donations  of  computer  software  are  made 

eligible  for  the  deduction; 
Donations  of  state-of-the-art  equipment 

used  In  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  are 

made  eligible  for  the  deduction. 

1.  Eligible  eguipment 

Scientific  or  technical  equipment  or  appa- 
ratus that  is  new  inventory  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer  or  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's 
business  and  is  not  more  than  three  years 
old; 

Computer  software  developed  or  pur- 
chased by  the  contributor; 

Installation  equipment  and  replacement 
parts. 

2.  EligibU  uses 

Substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the  contrib- 
uted property  is  for  direct  education  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  research  or  experimenta- 
tion (within  the  meaniiig  of  section  174),  or 
research  training  in  the  United  States  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  or  advanced  computer 
science. 

3.  Eligible  donors 

All  regular  corporations  (non-pass- 
through  entities). 

4.  Eligible  recipients 

Universities,  colleges,  junior  colleges,  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools,  and  an  asso- 
ciation of  these  institutions. 

5.  Amount  of  the  allowal>le  deduction 

a.  new  scientific  equipment,  computer 
hardaware,  and  computer  software 

Fair  market  value,  limited  to  the  lesser  of 
(i)  the  sum  of  basis  and  one-half  of  the  ordi- 
nary income  gain  that  would  have  been  real- 
ized by  the  contributor  had  the  new  inven- 
tory property  instead  been  sold  or  (ii)  twice 
basis. 

b.  state-of-the-art  scientific  equipment 
used  in  the  taxpayer's  business 

The  lesser  of  (1)  fair  market  value  or  (U) 
150    percent    of    basis    (computed    without 
regard  to  adjustments  for  depreciation)  less 
accumulated  depreciation. 
C.  (^arification  of  exclusion  from  income  of 
scholarships,  grants,  and  student  loan  for- 
giveness received  by  certain  graduate  stu- 
dents (sec  203) 

The  Act  clarifies  that  scholarships,  grants, 
and  student  loan  forgiveness  received  by 
graduate  students  in  all  fields  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  student's  gross  income, 
even  though  he  or  she  is  required  to  per- 
form future  teaching  services  for  any  of  a 
broad  class  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  scholar- 
ship, grant,  or  loan  forgiveness. 

III.  EFFECTIVE  DATES  AND  TRAMSITION  RITLE 

The  amendments  made  by  the  proposed 
legislation  are  generally  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1985.  However,  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  the 
revised  definition  of  qualified  research  may 
be  applied  in  post- 1985  determination  years 
for  purposes  of  determining  base  period  re- 
search expenses  for  base  period  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1986.  In  such  case, 
the  base  period  research  expenses  for  pre- 
1986  base  period  years  cannot  be  reduced 
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below  a  level  that  would  cause  growth  in 
qualified  research  expenses  under  the  new 
definition  to  exceed  the  growth  level  that 
would  have  occurred  had  the  old  definition 
been  applied  in  both  the  determination  year 
and  the  base  period  year. 
The     Research     and     Developmewt     Tax 

Credit  Should  Be  Extended  and  Made 

More  CosT-ErFEcrivE  in  1985 

This  paper  explains  why  the  research  and 
development  tax  credit— iSection  30  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code— which  is  scheduled 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1985.  should  be  ex- 
tended, targeted,  and  strengthened  in  1985: 

The  national  Interest  requires  U.S.  indus- 
try to  maintain  world  technological  leader- 
ship through  aggressive  R&D. 

Other  nations,  principally  Japan,  are  vig- 
orously challenging  U.S.  technological  su- 
premacy through  tax  incentives,  subsidies, 
Stfid  other  means  of  support. 

Government  promotion  of  innovation 
through  R&D  is  necessary  to  offset  system- 
atic private  R&D  underinvestment.  Private 
firms  underinvest  in  R&D  because  of  the 
fact  that  competitors,  customers,  and  others 
will  capture  much  of  the  gains  generated  by 
their  own  R&D  expenditures. 

Overall  social  benefits  from  R&D  are 
much  higher  than  the  private  gains  of  the 
individual  company  malung  a  given  R&D  in- 
vestment. The  leading  study  put  the  aver- 
age difference  at  a  56%  social  rate  of  return 
for  R&D,  compared  to  a  25%  private  rate  of 
return. 

Tax  expenditures  are  superior  to  a  mas- 
sive direct  government  grant  program  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  market  disincentives  to 
R&D  investment. 

U.S.  high  technology  industries  are  sub- 
ject to  effective  corporate  tax  rates  50%- 
60%  higher  than  the  economy-wide  corpo- 
rate average— despite  their  importance  to 
the  nation's  future  and  their  comparatively 
great  need  for  capital  for  investment  and 
for  R&D. 

Even  if  a  flat-tax.  low-rate  regime  were 
adopted,  the  need  would  persist  for  specific 
tax  incentives  to  counter  private  sector 
underinvestment  in  R&D.  and  to  counter 
competing  nations'  R&D  subsidy  and  other 
promotional  measures.  The  Treasury  has  re- 
tained the  R&D  credit  in  its  reform  plan. 

THE  R&D  TAX  CREDIT— WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW  IT 
WORKS 

A.  Existing  Law. 

Originally  adopted  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  the  R&D  tax  credit 
provisions  in  I.R.C.  Section  30  provide  for  a 
credit  against  the  Federal  income  tax  of  25 
percent  of  a  taxpayer's  expenditures  on 
specified  categories  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  amount 
spent  on  R&D  in  the  preceding  three  years. 
In  other  words,  the  benefit  applies  only  to 
enterprises  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
their  R&D  spending  increases  over  immedi- 
ately previous  levels. 

As  noted  above.  Section  30  expires  at  the 
end  of  1985. 

B.  The  Senate-Passed  1984  Refinement  of 
the  R&D  Credit. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  extended  and  strengthened 
the  R&D  credit.  (The  provision  was  adopted 
by  the  conference,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  had  not  held  harings  on  the 
issue  and  action  could  be  postponed  until 
1985,  since  expiration  of  the  existing  provi- 
sions would  not  occur  until  the  end  of  1985.) 
The  Senate  made  four  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing credit,  all  of  which  make  for  a  more 
cost-effective  provision: 


1.  The  credit  was  made  permanent.  This 
step  is  necessary  to  make  the  credit  a  genu- 
inely stable  Incentive  for  corporate  decision- 
makers considering  R&D  proposals.  As  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  observed: 
•R&D  is  exceptionally  risky  for  any  individ- 
ual company.  Much  R&D  pays  off  only 
after  five,  ten  years  or  more  when  current 
management  may  be  long  departed." 

2.  The  definition  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  qualified  to  generate  a 
tax  credit  was  tightened  and  targeted,  as 
stated  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Report,  to  Include  only  "research  and  exper- 
imental activities  designed  to  produce  a 
technologically  new  or  improved  business 
component  where  the  new  or  improved 
characteristics  are  functional  rather  than 
stylistic  or  cosmetic." 

3.  The  requirement  that  R&D  be  used  for 
the  conduct  of  the  taxpayer  corporations 
"trade  or  business"  was  modified  to  permit 
start-up  companies  to  gain  the  credit  from 
R&D  directed  at  a  trade  or  business  they 
intend  to  carry  on  in  the  future. 

4.  Provisions  relating  to  R&D  grants  to 
universities  were  modified  to  provide  for  a 
larger  Incentive  for  corporations  to  fund 
basic  research  in  university  laboratories 
than  to  conduct  it  on  their  own. 

C.  The  Treasury  Proposal  to  Extend  the 
Credit. 

The  Treasury  Department's  modified  flat- 
tax  proposal  eliminates  many  corporate  tax 
credits  and  deductions.  However,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  interest  in  promoting 
technologically  oriented  R&D,  the  Treasury 
proposal  includes  a  provision  similar  to  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  dis- 
cussed above,  in  which  the  credit  "would  t>e 
extended  [but  only)  for  three  years  and  tar- 
geted more  effectively  toward  productivity- 
enhancing  innovations."  The  Treasury  pro- 
posal does  not  include  the  Senate's  en- 
hanced incentive  for  corporate-funded  uni- 
versity t>asic  research. 

I.  TBI  NATIONAL  INTXRKST  RKQUIRES  U.S.  IN- 
DUSTRY TO  MAINTAIN  WORLD  TECHNOLOCICAL 
LEAOBRSHIP  THROUGH  AGGRESSIVE  R&D 

The  importance  of  maintaining  U.S.  in- 
dustry's technological  leadership  is  undis- 
puted. As  Congress'  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  recently  observed: 

"(Staying)  highly  competitive  In  electron- 
ics and  other  technologically  driven  indus- 
tries, with  U.S.  firms  remaining  leaders  in 
innovation.  In  international  trade,  and  in 
sales  and  profits  [is)  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  its  standard  of  living, 
its  military  security,  and  if  the  U.S.  econo- 
my is  to  provide  well-paying  and  satisfying 
Jot>8  for  the  Nation's  labor  force." 

R&D  is  the  key  to  keeping  our  technologi- 
cal lead  and  staying  competitive:  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reported  in  Its 
April  1984  study.  Federal  Support  for  R&D 
and  Innovation,  that: 

"A  strong  R&D  effort  is  characteristic  of 
American  Industries  that  are  effective  inter- 
national competitors,  while  Industries  with 
severe  competitive  problems  Invest  signifi- 
cantly less  in  R&D." 

Promoting  R&D  promotes  the  high  tech- 
nology sector.  In  which  employment  grew 
50%  faster  during  the  1970s  than  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  which  accounted 
for  44%  of  total  U.S.  manufacturing  exports 
by  1980. 

In  addition,  the  output  of  t^ie  high  tech- 
nology sector  furnishes  other,  more  trsuli- 
tional  industries  with  the  means  to  sustain 
or  regain  their  own  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
noted  that  high  technology  microelectronics 


products  in  particular  "are  probably  distrib- 
uted more  widely  through  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  economy  than  the  output  of  any  other 
industry." 

The  Japan  Ek:onomic  Journal  has  referred 
to  semiconductors  as  "the  crude  oil  of  the 
1980s." 

The  ultimate  effects  of  R&D  are  impossi- 
ble to  measure.  But.  as  William  J.  Baroody, 
Jr..  President  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  ot>served  in  introducing  a  recent 
AEI  symposium: 

"Many  economists  believe  that  a  clear 
causal  relationship  links  basic  research,  in- 
dustrial innovation,  productivity  improve- 
ment, and  economic  growth.  They  point  to 
the  slowdown  in  spending  on  research  and 
development  ...  as  a  cause  of  the  produc- 
tivity slump  of  the  1970s  ....  Another 
slowdown  in  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  could  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  economic  growth  and  employment 
through  the  end  of  this  century."" 

II.  OTHER  NATIONS.  PRINCIPALLY  JAPAN.  ARE 
VIGOROUSLY  CHALLENGING  U.S.  TECHNOLOCI- 
CAL SUPREMACY  THROUGH  TAX  INCENTIVES. 
SUBSIDIES.  AND  OTHER  MEANS  OF  SUPPORT 

According  to  a  repori  prepared  for  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade, 
the  United  States  has  lost  world  export 
market  share  in  eight  out  of  ten  high  tech- 
nology industries  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  In  the  semiconductor  industry,  Japan 
has  rapidly  increased  its  share  not  only  of 
world  markets  (from  33%  to  38%  in  the  last 
year),  but  of  the  U.S.  market  in  particular 
(from  23%  to  39%  in  the  last  year).  In  one 
important  category,  64  kilobyte  random 
access  memory  ("RAM"')  microchips,  Japan 
succeeded  in  capturing  70%  of  the  world 
market. 

The  drive  of  foreign  nations  to  overtake 
the  U.S.  is  managed  everywhere  by  system- 
atic programs  of  incentives,  subsidies,  trade 
barriers,  and  other  forms  of  governmental 
support.  Japan,  for  example,  currently  has 
in  place  an  R&D  tax  credit  similar  to  the 
U.S.— for  which  strengthening  revisions  are 
being  considered— as  well  as  large  deduc- 
tions and  reserve  allowances  sp>ecifically  for 
high  technology  developers  and  exporters. 
Taiwan.  West  Germany,  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada  all  similarly  provide 
R&D  tax  credits  and  various  additional  in- 
centives. 

The  seriousness  of  this  challenge  cannot 
be  ignored.  As  Data  Resources,  Inc.  ob- 
served in  a  major  1984  Report  on  U.S.  Man- 
ufacturing Industries  directed  by  the  late 
Otto  Eckstein: 

"In  thigh  technology)  fields  [where  one 
firm  or  one  nation  typically  dominates 
world  markets)  it  is  very  difficult  to  recap- 
ture market  position  if  it  is  ever  lost. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  find  an  example  of  a 
lead  that  was  regained.  .  .  .  Once  the  lead  is 
lost,  profitability  diminishes,  resources 
shrink,  and  management  is  pressed  into 
shortsighted,  defensive,  cost-cutting  moves 
that  soon  produce  a  further  loss  of  market 
share.  A  nation  that  casually  surrenders 
leading  industrial  positions  through  policies 
of  neglect  will  find  it  difficult  to  stage  a 
comeback,  particularly  if  the  period  of  non- 
competitiveness  stretches  on  for  more  than 
a  few  years." 

III.  GOVERNMENT  PROMOTION  OF  INNOVATION 
THROUGH  R&D  IS  NECESSARY  TO  OFFSET  SYS- 
TEMATIC PRIVATE  R&D  UNDERINVESTMENT 

A.  Private  Firms  Systematically  Tend  to 
Underinvest  in  R&D. 
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It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  private 
firms  tend  to  underinvest  in  R&D.  The  rea- 
sons are  simple: 

R&D  is  always  risky  and  therefore  more 
difficult  to  justify  than  an  alternative  in- 
vestment; 

Worse,  even  if  a  particular  R&D  project 
were  to  prove  successful,  an  individual  pri- 
vate firm  can  rationally  anticipate  that 
much  of  the  benefits  from  the  project  will 
in  effect  be  appropriated  by  its  competitors, 
customers,  and  others. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  probably 
the  most  respected  of  the  several  economic 
studies  confirming  the  above  underinvest- 
ment pattern  found  that: 

The  private  rate  of  return  for  R&D  in- 
vestments averaged  25%  pretax: 

The  social  rate  of  return  averaged  56%: 

In  high  technology  fields,  with  high  rates 
of  competition,  innovation,  and  successful 
imitation  of  competitor's  new  products,  the 
gap  between  private  and  social  rates  of 
return  was  much  higher  than  the  average. 

In  the  United  States,  these  factors  inhibit- 
ing R&D  are  exacerbated  by  additional 
market  circumstances.  A  recent  study  by 
Paine  Webl)er  Mitchell  Hutchins.  Inc.  con- 
cluded that  "[T)he  average  Japanese  semi- 
conductor company  has  a  cost  of  capital 
that  is  at  least  35%  lower  than  its  average 
.  .  .  U.S.  competitor.  .  .  ." 

B.  The  Current  Structure  of  the  U.S.  Cor- 
porate Tax  is  Unfavorable  to  High  Technol- 
ogy Enterprise. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  encouragement 
given  innovation  by  our  major  competitor 
nations,  the  current  structure  of  the  U.S. 
corporate  tax  establishes  an  environment 
comparatively  unfavorable  to  high  technol- 
ogy enterprise: 

The  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System 
(ACRS)  does  not  generally  assist  companies 
in  the  high  technology  sector,  because  the 
rate  of  innovation  in  both  products  and 
manufacturing  processes  in  high  technology 
fields  is  so  rapid  that  useful  lives  of  plant 
and  equipment  are  generally  too  short  to 
gain  ACRS  benefits; 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  recent- 
ly found  that  high  technology  companies 
averaged  an  effective  tax  rate  approximate- 
ly 60%  higher  than  the  average  corporate 
taxpayer  in  1982— even  with  the  R&D  credit 
in  effect  (without  it.  effective  rates  in  the 
high  technology  field  would  have  been  10  to 
20%  higher  than  they  have  been). 

IV.  TAX  EXPENDITURES  ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  DIRECT 
GOVERNMENT  GRANTS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  OFFSET- 
TING MARKET  DISINCENTIVES  TO  R&D  INVEST- 
MENT 

Of  the  two  approaches  available  to  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  general  level  of  pro- 
ductive civilian  R&D.  tax  incentives  are  far 
preferable  to  a  large  grant  program.  As  the 
National  Science  Foundation  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  in  August  1984: 

"Using  a  mechanism  that  encourages  in- 
creased industrial  R&D.  yet  lets  industry, 
not  Government,  decide  where  the  increases 
will  be  directed  is  .  .  .  sound.  Federal  offi- 
cials cannot  do  as  good  a  job  at  identifying 
the  specific  technologies  and  products  likely 
to  make  the  greatest  economic  contribution 
as  America"s  numerous  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses."' 

Similarly.  CBO  Director  Rudolph  Penner 
testified  that  "A  grant  program  might  also 
have  the  tendency  to  reward  grantsmanship 
more  than  scientific  originality  and  skill." 

Representative  Ed  Zschau.  Co-Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  High  Technology 
Task  Force,  put  the  point  cogently: 


"To  suggest  that  some  sort  of  government 
bureau  or  council  will  recognize  [technical 
and  market)  opportunities  better  than  the 
people  on  the  firing  line  in  the  private 
sector  is  pure  folly." 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  comparative 
merits  of  direct  government  R&D  funding 
versus  R&D  incentives,  such  government 
funding  for  civilian  R&D  as  exists  is  declin- 
ing. Pursuant  to  policies  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration, the  overall  level  of  Federal  ci- 
vilian R&D  expenditures  declined  over  25% 
between  FY  1980  and  FY  1984.  from  $19.5 
billion  (in  1982  dollars)  to  an  estimated 
$14.0  billion,  according  to  CBO. 

One  purpose  for  the  adoption  of  the  R&D 
credit  in  1981  was  to  take  up  the  slack  left 
by  the  administration's  major  cuts  in  Feder- 
al R&D  direct  spending.  Given  the  fact 
that,  in  CBO's  words,  "the  U.S.  performance 
has  been  near  the  l)ottom'"  for  two  decades 
in  the  percentage  of  its  GNP  devoted  to  ci- 
vilian R&D.  it  would  be  particularly  anoma- 
lous to  further  cut  support,  by  permitting 
the  R&D  credit  to  expire. 

v.  SINCE  ITS  ADOPTION  IN  1981.  THE  R&D 
CREDIT  HAS  STRENGTHENED  CIVILIAN  R&D  IN 
THE  U.S. 

Prior  to  1981-82— which  saw  the  most 
severe  recession  since  the  1930s— R&D 
spending  has.  like  all  investment,  dropped 
dramatically.  But  during  this  past  recession, 
when  R&D  credit  was  in  effect  for  the  first 
time:  ^ 

Total  corporate  R&D  spending  increased 
from  $30.5  billion  in  1980  to  $35.4  bUlion  in 
1981  to  $39.2  billion  in  1983.' 

During  this  period  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  dropped  (consistent  with 
normal  recession  behavior),  by  4.8%  in  1982. 
and  in  1983  was  still  3.7%  below  its  1981 
level. 

On  basis  of  past  relationships  between 
GNP  and  R&D.  by  1984  R&D  spending  ex- 
ceeds GNP  predicted  levels  by  as  much  as 
$7.7  billion  per  year. 

Since  the  credit  has  been  in  effect,  the 
pace  of  American  industry's  R&D  •growth 
has  generally  matched  that  of  its  t^ghest 
international  competitors— again.  Ki  con- 
trast to  the  pattern  of  the  late  iveOs  and 
1970s.  According  to  the  Report  on  U.S.  Man- 
ufacturing Industries  recently  issued  by 
Data  Resources.  Inc..  between  1965-67  and 
1978-80.  the  percentage  of  sales  revenue  de- 
voted to  R&D  by  all  U.S.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries declined  by  more  than  35%.  while 
Japan  and  West  Germany  showed  an  in- 
creased percentage  of  GNP  devoted  to  non- 
defense  or  space  R&D. 

Increases  in  R&D  have  heen  particularly 
dramatic  in  high  technology  fields.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Smith-Barney  survey  of  25  ran- 
domly selected  computer  manufacturers 
showed  that  22  of  the  companies  increased 
their  R&D  sp>ending  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
revenue  between  1980  and  1984.  In  the  com- 
puter industry  as  a  whole  R&D  outlays  rose 
by  19.5%  in  1983  compared  to  1982.  repre- 
senting a  total  of  almost  44%  of  pre-tax 
profits. 

Of  course,  the  tax  aspects  of  a  decision  to^- 
invest  in  a  given  R&D  project  are  but  on^'Si 
a  number  of  factors.  But  the  recorjf  con- 
tains substantial  indications  that  th(^  R&D 


credit  played  the  stimulative  role  it  would 
t>e  expected  to  play  in  helping  support  the 
strong  R&D  spending  of  the  past  three 
years: 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that,  of  86  companies  it  surveyed  which 
claimed  the  credit.  56  were  encouraged  by 
the  credit  to  initiate  new  research  projects, 
and  that  these  56  companies  spent  95%  of 
the  R&D  expenditures  of  all  86  in  the 
sample: 

Numerous  executives  with  major  R&D  re- 
sponsibilities—from such  enterprises  as 
IBM.  Hewlett-Packard.  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  and  several  high  technology 
trade  associations  gave  specific  testimony  to 
the  House  Ways  &  Means  Oversight  Sul>- 
committee  about  the  contribution  made  by 
the  credit  to  R&D  decision-making. 

The  record  is  particularly  impressive,  in 
light  of  the  economic  circumstances,  and 
limitations  built  into  the  R&D  provisions  to 
reduce  its  revenue  impact,  especially  the 
feature  limiting  the  credit  to  increments  |n 
R&D  spending. 

VI.  QUESTIONS  RAISED  ABOUT  THE  EPPECT  OF 
THE  CREDIT  DO  NOT  JUSTITT  BLOCKING  ITS 
EXTENSION 

Several  questions  have  been  raised  alx>ut 
the  effect  of  the  R&D  credit.  These  ques- 
tions provide  no  basis  for  declining  to 
extend  the  credit— though  some  of  the  ques- 
tions do  point  to  revising  the  existing  credit 
provisions  in  Section  30  to  make  the  section 
more  targeted  and  stronger.'  As  noted 
above,  the  version  passed  in  1984  by  the 
Senate  made  significant  cost-effective  im- 
provements compared  with  current  law.  As 
concluded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  sponsored  most  of  the  empirical 
work  from  which  the  bulk  of  these  ques- 
tions have  arisen: 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  structural 
problems  with  the  present  R&D  credit  and 
doubts  about  the  cost  sensitivity  of  R&D  ex- 
penditures, the  response  to  the  credit  thus 
far  seems  surprisingly  strong." 

In  brief,  here  are  the  main  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  credit: 

1.  In  one  study  sponsored  by  NSF.  Profes- 
sor Mansfield  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  concluded  that  the  data  he  col- 
lected indicate  that,  over  the  first  half  of 
the  life  of  the  existing  credit  provisions,  the 
credit  may  have  stimulated  less  R&D  spend- 
ing than  the  amount  of  revenue  lost  to  the 
Treasury  during  the  same  period  by  the 
credit.  However,  as  NSF  explained,  in  refer- 
ence to  Professor  Mansfield's  observation: 

"That  the  estimated  R&D  increases  are 
lower  than  the  estimated  revenue  losses 
should  not  surprise  or  discourage  us.  .  .  . 
The  proper  measure  of  success  is  whether 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  country  from 
the  Increased  industrial  R&D  outweigh  the 
revenue  losses  of  the  credit  by  a  sufficient 
margin." 

NSF's  analysis  is  particularly  compelling, 
in  Ucht  of  the  widely  confirmed  determina- 
ti4Kj  by  academic  and  other  experts  that  (a) 
.-returns  on  R&D  are  frequently  very  high, 
and  (b)  that  the  "social"  return— all  the 
benefits  to  all  social  elements  affected  by  a 
particular  innovation— are  much  higher 
than  the  private  benefits  captured  by  the 


I  Some  observer!  have  noted  that  the  current  up- 
swing in  U.S.  corporate  R&D  actually  t>egan  in 
1979.  two  years  before  the  credit  was  adopted.  How- 
ever, an  NSF  analysis  concluded  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  pre  1981  increase  was  generated  by  the  spe- 
cial late  1970s  pressures  (or  crash  energy  consena- 
tion  programs  and  for  compliance  with  new  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  regulations. 


'  At  the  House  Ways  Si  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  held  August  2-3.  1984.  all  of  the 
numerous  governmental  aiiu  academic  authorities 
who  testified  agreed  that  government  financial  pro- 
motion of  civilian  R&D  is  necessary,  because  of  the 
public  importance  of  R&D  and  because  of  the  rec- 
ognized pattern  of  private  sector  underinvestmenL 
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company    responsible    for    the    particular 
R&D  in  question.' 

As  the  intense  suid  successful  efforts  of 
America's  competitors  show,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  public  benefits  of  R&D  are 
far  greater  than  the  amount  expended  by 
individual  companies  on  particular  R&D 
projects. 

2.  A  second  question  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  credit  has  been  raised  by  Professor 
Robert  Eisner,  an  advocate  of  direct  govern- 
ment R&D  grants  rather  than  tax  incen- 
tives. Professor  Eisner's  work  was  also  spon- 
sored by  NSF.  His  point  relates  to  the  incre- 
mental structure  of  the  credit.  He  notes 
that  each  R&D  expenditure  resulting  in  a 
credit  also  adds  to  the  taxpayer's  base  for 
calculating  future  benefits,  thereby  reduc- 
ing future  benefits.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
the  only  value  of  the  credit  inheres  in  the 
time  value  of  money,  and  that  it  is  actually 
worth  only  about  4-6%  of  a  given  increment 
In  R&D  expenditures,  rather  than  25%. 

Eisner's  critique  understates  the  value  of 
the  credit,  especially  to  a  cori)orate  decision- 
maker with  an  expectation  of  constantly 
rising  R&D  budgets.  In  any  given  year,  the 
crucial  fact  about  the  credit  from  the  stand- 
point of  corporate  decisiorunakers  is  that  it 
will  reduce  the  net  financial  statement 
impact  of  a  given  R&D  project  in  that  year 
by  25%.  Granted,  that  benefit  will  be  par- 
tially offset  by  the  addition  to  the  corpora- 
tion's R&D  l>ase  for  calculating  the  credit  in 
future  years.  But  the  future  offset  cannot 
be  precisely  estimated. 

Moreover,  if  the  expectation  is  that  R&D 
expenditures  will  continue  consistently  to 
grow,  then  at  any  given  point  in  time,  the 
credit  will  still  appear  to  the  decision-maker 
to  have  a  meaningful  positive  impact  on  the 
cost/l>enefit  analysis  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular R&D  decision. 

3.  A  third  question,  also  raised  by  Profes- 
sor Eisner,  is  l>ased  on  a  comparison  he 
made  between  the  R&D  activity  performed 
by  companies  that  claimed  the  credit  on 
their  1981  tax  returns  and  the  amount  of 
R&D  performed  by  another  group  of  com- 
panies that  for  were  not  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Finding  little  difference  l)etween  the 
amount  of  R&D  performed  by  the  two 
groups.  Eisner  concludes  that  the  credit  did 
not  significantly  sJfect  aggregate  R&D 
levels. 

Eisner's  analysis  on  this  point  is  severely 
flawed,  for  several  reasons.  'The  most  signifi- 
cant defect  is  that  he  takes  no  account  of 
the  generous  (three-year)  carryback  and 
(fifteen- year)  carryfordward  features  of  the 
current  credit  provisions— which  witnesses 
before  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  con- 
firmed significantly  influenced  decision- 
making for  companies  not  in  a  position  to 
claim  the  credit  for  the  tax  years  covered  by 
Eisner's  study  (1981  and  1982). 


'Apart  from  whether  It  foeuMd  on  the  rlsht 
question.  Professor  Mansfield's  analysis  was  baaed 
on  survey  data  ihac  may  present  an  incompete  pic- 
ture and  constitute  an  unreliable  basis  (or  his  con- 
clusions about  the  impact  of  the  credit  on  BAD  In- 
vestment decisions.  His  study.  b«sed  on  questions 
directed  to  publicly  unknown  officials  In  unnamed 
companies,  suggests  a  relatively  small  corporate  re- 
sponse in  some  industries,  but  a  significant  re- 
sponse in  others  (e.g..  instruments).  However,  his 
data  on  R&O  spending  for  the  computer,  electrical, 
and  electronics  Industries  are  inconsistent  with 
actual  Industry  nuint>ers.  Thus.  It  appears  likely 
that  his  survey  missed  some  major  lUED-lntensive 
companies,  where  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
credit  have  been  most  apparent. 


VII.  WHAT  IS  NEXDED  NOW:  A  PERMANEITr,  MORE 
COST-ErrECTIVE  R&D  CREDIT 

The  United  States  must  keep  its  position 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  industrial  innovation. 
To  do  that,  in  the  face  of  the  formidable 
challenges  from  our  competitors  in  Western 
Europe  and  especially  the  F^  East,  some 
measure  of  Federal  support  is  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  aggressive  governmental  pro- 
grams of  other  nations  and  in  light  of  the 
demonstrated  gap  between  private  sector 
R&D  and  socially  optimal  levels.  A  tax  In- 
centive approach  is  clearly  preferable  to  a 
large  affirmative  grant  program. 

What  is  needed  now  is  to  build  on  the  ini- 
tial experience  of  the  past  three  years,  to 
make  the  R&D  tax  credit  more  targeted  and 
more  prcxluctive.  In  1984.  the  Senate  made 
appropriate  changes  in  the  current  R&D 
credit  provisions— by  limiting  its  application 
to  functional  and  technologically  oriented 
research  and  development,  by  creating  a 
comparatively  more  generous  credit  for  cor- 
porate basic  research  contracted  out  to  uni- 
versities, by  making  the  credit  available  to 
start-up  companies  without  an  existing 
trade  or  business,  and.  most  of  all,  by 
making  the  credit  permanent.  What  is 
needed  now  is  simply  to  enact  a  sharpened, 
cost-effective  revision  of  existing  Section  30. 
The  1984  Senate  bill  is  a  good  beginning. 

S.  58 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentativet    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  ETC 

(a)  Short  TrrLC— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "High  Technology  Research  and  Sci- 
entific Education  Act  of  1985  " 

(b)  AMENDmiTT  or  THE  1954  Code.- Except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— THE  CREDIT  FOR 
INCREASING  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 
SEC.  1*1.  PERMANENT  RAO  CREDPT. 

Section  331  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-34),  95  SUt. 
172,  hereby  is  amended  by  striking  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (d)  the  words  ",  and 
before  January  1.  1988."  and  by  Inserting  a 
period  immediately  following  the  words 
"June  30,  1981  "  and  is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  in  subparagraph 
(dK2KA). 

SEC  IM.  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OP 
Qt'ALIFIED  RESEARCH  FOR  CREDFT 
Pl'RPOSES. 

SutMectlon  ( d )  of  section  30  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Qualified  Research.- For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  lit  OEHERAi.— The  term  "qualified  re- 
search' means— 

"(A)  a  planned  search  or  systematic  inves- 
tigation (including  basic  research)  undertak- 
en for  the  purpose  of  discovering  informa- 
tion which  may  be  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technologically  new  or  improved 
business  component  of  the  taxpayer  or  a 
number  of  the  same  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations as  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(B)  applying  the  results  obtained  from 
an  activity  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
other  knowledge  to  develop  a  technological- 
ly new  or  Improved  business  component  of 
the  taxpayer  or  a  numljer  of  the  same  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  as  the  taxpay- 


er, including  the  conceptual  formulation, 
design,  and  testing  of  hypotheses  regarding 
elements  of  the  business  component  and  the 
design,  construction,  and  testing  of  proto- 
types, models,  and  pilot  plants. 

"(2)  ExcLUSiOMS.— The  term  "qualified  re- 
search' does  not  include— 

(A)  any  activity  with  respect  to  a  techno- 
logically new  or  improved  business  compo- 
nent after  the  beginning  of  commerical  pro- 
duction (as  defined  in  paragraph  (6))  of 
such  component,  except  that  otherwise 
qualified  research  undertaken  to  determine 
the  safety  of  any  product  designed  for 
human  lise  and  consumption  or  the  efficacy 
of  any  product  designed  to  promote  public 
health  and  safety  shall  qualify  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  regardless  of  when  such  research 
is  performed; 

"(B)  any  development  of  plant  processes, 
machinery,  or  techniques  for  commercial 
production  of  a  technologically  new  or  im- 
proved business  component,  except  where 
such  process,  machinery,  or  technique  itself 
constitutes  a  technologically  new  or  im- 
proved business  component  (within  the 
meaning  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection): 

"(C)  any  adaptation  of  an  existing  busi- 
ness component  to  a  particular  customer's 
requirement  or  need  as  part  of  a  continuing 
commercial  activity  where  such  adaptation 
will  not  result  in  a  technoloerically  new  or 
improved  business  component: 

""(D)  any  efficiency  surveys,  management 
studies,  management  techniques,  market  re- 
search, market  testing  and  development 
(such  as  advertising  or  promotions),  routine 
data  collections  (other  than  data  collections 
relating  to  a  process  of  experimentation  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)).  or  routine  or  ordi- 
nary testing  or  inspection  of  materials  or 
business  components  for  quality  control; 

"(E)  any  development  or  improvement  of 
a  business  component  where  the  predomi- 
nant portion  of  any  related  activity  which 
would  constitute  qualified  research  but  for 
this  subparagraph  constitutes  duplication; 

""(P)  except  to  the  extent  provided  for  by 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, any  activity  with  respect  to  computer 
software  that  is  separately  developed  by  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  specifically 
for  the  internal  use  of  such  taxpayer  other 
than  for  use  in- 

""(I)  qualified  research,  or 

""(ii)  a  production  process  that  utilizes  a 
business  component  with  respect  to  which  a 
credit  Is  allowable  under  this  section; 

""(G)  any  activity  conducted  outside  of  the 
United  States; 

""(H)  any  activity  in  the  social  sciences, 
arts  or  humanities; 

""(I)  any  activity  to  the  extent  funded  by 
any  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise  by  any 
person  (or  any  governmental  entity)  other 
than  the  taxpayer;  and 

""(J)  any  activity  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  existence,  location, 
extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  ore  or 
other  mineral  (including  oil  and  gas). 

""(3)  Technologically  new  or  improved.- 
A  business  component  of  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  "technologically  new  or  im- 
proved" if— 

""(A)  the  new  or  improved  characteristics 
of  such  component  are  technological  ( as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (7))  in  nature,  and 

""(B)  substantially  all  of  the  activities  un- 
dertaken in  developing  or  improving  such 
component  that  qualify  under  section  174 
constitute  elenjents  of  a  process  of  experi- 
mentation (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4))  relating  to  such  factors  as  new  or 


improved  function,  performance,  efficacy, 
reliability,  quality,  safety,  or  reduced  cost, 
rather  than  to  style,  taste,  cosmetic,  or  sea- 
sonal design  factors. 

Solely  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
any  activities  that  are  excluded  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  that  relate  to  the  duplication 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (8))  of  a  business 
component  by  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  activity  undertaken  in  devel- 
oping or  improving  a  business  component  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(4)  Experimentation.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "process  of  experimen- 
tation" shall  mean  a  process  in  a  field  of  sci- 
ence or  technology  involving  steps  of— 

"(A)  formulating  technological  objectives 
and  specifications  for  a  technologically  new 
or  improved  business  component. 

""(B)  developing  hypotheses  with  respect 
to  each  of  a  sequence  of  interconnected 
design  decisions  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  any  particular  design  alternative 
for  the  business  component  as  a  whole  that 
is  ultimately  produced  from  such  sequence 
will  fulfill  the  desired  set  of  technological 
objectives  and  specifications. 

"(C)  testing  and  analyzing  (such  as  model- 
ing and  simulation)  the  hypotheses  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  each  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result  with  respect  to  the  relevant 
design  decision,  and 

"(D)  refining  or  discarding  such  hypoth- 
eses and  other  hypotheses  within  the  se- 
quence of  design  decisions,  or  selecting  al- 
ternative hypotheses,  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  the  tests  and  analy- 
ses and  documentation,  if  any,  of  such  tech- 
nological knowledge  as  to  function  and  per- 
formance. 

"(5)  Business  component.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  "business  com- 
ponent' means  a  product,  pr(x:ess.  computer 
software,  technique,  formula,  or  invention 
to  be  offered  for  sale,  lease,  or  license,  or  to 
be  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

""(B)  ScTBSET  or  ELEMENTS.— If  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  are  not  met  with  re- 
spect to  a  product,  process,  or  software  but 
are  met  with  respect  to  one  or  more  ele- 
ments thereof,  the  most  significant  set  of 
elements  of  such  product,  process,  or  soft- 
ware with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3)  are  met  shall  be 
treated  as  a  business  component. 

""(6)  Beginning  or  commercial  produc- 
tion.—The  term  "i)eginning  of  commercial 
production'  means  any  activity  after  the 
business  component  has  been  (leveloped  to 
the  point  where  It  constitutes  a  finished 
business  component  which  meets  the  func- 
tional and  economic  requirements  of  the 
taxpayer  for  such  component  and  Is  ready 
for  commercial  sale  or  use.  If  the  business 
component  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  or  use 
in  a  particular  country,  jurisdiction,  or 
other  defined  geographical  area  until  ap- 
proval is  obtained  from  a  governmental 
agency  or  other  regulatory  authority,  the 

beginning  of  commercial  production"  shall 
be  determined  separately  with  respect  to 
each  area  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  com- 
mence with  respect  to  such  area  prior  to  the 
date  upon  which  such  approval  is  obtained. 
"(7)  Technological.— The  term  techno- 
logical' means  pertaining  to  or  predicated 
upon  principles  of  the  physical  sciences,  bio- 
logical sciences,  chemical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, or  computer  science. 

"(8)  Duplication.— The  term  duplication' 
means  any  activity  related  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  an  existing  business  component  of 
the  taxpayer  or  of  another  taxpayer  from  a 


physical  examination  of  the  component 
itself  or  from  plans,  blueprints,  detailed 
specifications,  or  publicly  available  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  component." 

SEC.  103.  AVAILABILITY  OF  THE  CREDIT  TO  CORPO- 
RATIONS AND  TO  CERTAIN  JOINT  RE- 
SEARCH VENTIRES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
30  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)    AVAILABILI"rY    to    CORPORATIONS.— All 

in-house  research  expenses  and  contract  re- 
search expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer which  is  a  regular  corporation  shall 
constitute  qualified  research  expenses  if.  at 
the  time  such  research  expenses  are  paid  or 
incurred,  the  principal  purpose  of  such  tax- 
payer is  to  use  the  results  of  the  research  in 
the  active  conduct  of  a  present  or  future 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a 
member  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  as  the  taxpayer. 

"(5)  Trade  or  Business  Requirement  and 
Allocation  in  the  Case  or  Partnerships.— 
"(A)  Trade  or  Business  Partnerships.— 
An  in-house  research  expense  or  contract 
research  expense  paid  or  incurred  by  a  part- 
nership is  a  qualified  research  expense  of 
the  partnership  if  (i)  the  expense  Is  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  partnership  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  partnership  as  de- 
termined at  the  partnership  level  without 
regard  to  the  trade  or  business  of  any  part- 
ner, or  (ii)  each  partner  is  a  regular  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  suljsection  (f)(6))  and  the 
partnership  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4)  as  applied  at  the  partnership  level 
without  regard  to  the  trade  or  business  of 
any  partner.  In  the  case  of  a  partnership  to 
which  this  subparagraph  applies,  the  credit 
under  this  section  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  partners  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 704. 

"(B)  Other  Partnerships  or  Regitlar 
Corporations.— In  the  case  of  an  in-house 
research  expense  or  a  contract  research  ex- 
pense that  Is  paid  or  incurred  by  a  partner- 
ship to  which  subparagraph  (A)  is  inapplica- 
ble, where  each  partner  is  a  regular  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  subsection  (f)(6))  such  re- 
search expense  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or 
incurred  directly  by  the  partners  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  and  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  partners  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  704. 

""(C)  Other  partnerships  or  trade  or 
business  partners.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
house  research  expense  or  a  contract  re- 
search expense  that  is  paid  or  incurred  by  a 
partnership  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  is 
inapplicable,  where,  if  each  partner  had 
conducted  directly  the  research  conducted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  partnership  all  such 
research  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
partnership  would  have  been  paid  or  in- 
curred by  that  partner  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  of  that  partner,  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  treated  as  qualified  research 
expenses  (within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph (b)(1))  paid  or  incurred  directly  by 
the  partners  and  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  partners  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  704. 

(b)  Pass-Thru.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
30(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  or  estates  and 
TRUSTS.- Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. ". 

(c)  Controlled  Group  or  Corporations.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  30(fX5)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsection  1563(a)(4).  sub- 


section 1563(e)(3)(C).  and.  except  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
subsection  1563(b)(2)(C).' 

(d)  Regular  Corporation.— Subsection  (f) 
of  section  30  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

""(6)  Regular  Corporation.— For  pur[>oses 
of  this  section,  the  term  "regular  corpora- 
tion" means  any  corporation  other  than— 

"'(A)  an  S  corporation. 

"'(B)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(m)(3)).  and 

""(C)  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542).". 

SEC  IM.  EFFECTIVE  DATE:  TRANSITION  RULE. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sections  101.  102.  and  103  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  generally  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  Deceml}er  31.  1985. 
However,  the  amendments  made  by  section 
102  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  base  period  reseairch  ex- 
penses (as  defined  in  section  30(c)  of  the 
Code)  for  taxable  years  t>eginning  before 
January  1,  1986  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Transition  Rule.— If  the  taxpayer  so 
elects,  base  period  research  expenses  for 
each  taxable  year  beginning  l>efore  January 
1.  1986  may  be  recomputed  for  determina- 
tion years  (as  defined  in  section  30(c)<2KA) 
of  the  Code)  beginning  after  December  31. 
1985  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  quali- 
fied research  expenses  as  applicable  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1985.  In  such  case,  the  qualified  research  ex- 
penses for  any  base  period  year  beginning 
before  January  1.  1986  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
qualified  research  expenses  for  that  base 
period  year  as  computed  under  the  defini- 
tion applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning 
l>efore  January  1,  1986  by  a  fraction  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  qualified  research  ex- 
penses for  the  determination  year  as  com- 
puted under  the  definition  applicable  for 
taxable  years  begirming  after  December  31, 
1985  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  quali- 
fied research  expenses  for  the  determina- 
tion year  as  computed  imder  the  definition 
applicable  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1.  1986. 

TITLE  II.-PROMOTION  OF  UNIVERSI- 
TY RESEIARCH  and  SCIiaOTFIC  EDU- 
CATION 

SEC.  MI.  EXPANSION  OF  THE  CREDIT  FOR  IT.IVER- 
SITY  BASIC  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Credit  for  University  Basic  Re- 
search Payments  in  Excess  or  Fixed 
Base.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  30  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amoimt 
equal  to— 

"(1)  25  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  qualified  research  expenses  for 
the  taxable  year,  over  , 

""(B)  the  base  period  research  expenses; 
and 

"•(2)  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  incre- 
mental university  basic  research  expendi- 
tures (as  determined  under  subsection  (e)).'". 

(b)  DEriNiTioNS  and  Special  Rules  Relat- 
ing to  Payments  por  University  Basic  Re- 
search.—Subsection  (e)  of  section  30  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(e)  Payments  to  Colleges.  Universities. 
AND  Certain  Qualified  Organizations  for 
Basic  Research.- 
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•(1)  iNCKEMEirrAL  OHIVERSITY  BASIC  RE- 
SEARCH EXPEitoiTUREs.— The  amount  of  in- 
cremental university  basic  research  expendi- 
tures taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  X>e  the  amount  by  which  the 
total  university  basic  research  payments  of 
the  taxpayer  exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  minimum  university  basic  re- 
search amount,  and 

■■(ii)  the  maintenance-of -effort  amount. 

"(2)  Definitions  relating  to  university 
payments.— 

"(A)  Total  university  basic  research 
PAYMENTS.— For  purposcs  of  this  section,  the 
term  total  university  basic  research  pay- 
ments' means  the  sum  of  all  amounts  of 
money  paid  or  incurred  in  any  taxable  year 
by  a  corporation  to  qualified  organizations, 
pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  between 
the  corporation  and  such  organization,  for 
basic  research  which  (except  in  the  case  of 
an  organization  that  is  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (e)(4))  is  to 
he  performed  by  such  organization. 

■■(B)  Minimum  university  basic  research 
AMOUNT.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'minimum  university  basic  research 
amount'  means  an  amount  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  sum  of— 

■■(i)  all  in-house  research  expenses, 

"(ii)  all  contract  research  expenses  (other 
than  amounts  treated  as  contract  research 
expenses  under  paragraph  (3)(B)),  and 

■•(iii)  65  percent  of  the  total  university 
basic  research  payments,  for  each  of  the 
three  taxable  years  immediately  preceding 
the  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1983. 

•■(C)  Maintenance-of-effort  amount.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'main- 
tenance-of-effort  amount'  shall  mean  the 
excess  of — 

"(i)  the  average  of  the  undesignated  dona- 
tions paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  those  three  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding four  taxable  years  as  are  elected  by 
the  taxpayer,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  undesignated  dona- 
tions paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in 
the  taxable  year. 

"(D)  Undesignated  donations.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  undesignated 
donations'  means  the  total  of  amounts  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3304(f))  that  are  described  in 
section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii)— 

"(i)  for  which  a  deduction  was  allowable 
under  section  170,  and 

"(ii)  which  were  not  designated  by  the 
taxpayer  for  use  for  the  purposes  described 
in  paragraph  (2)(A). 

■•(3)  Special  rules.— 

■•(A)  Exclusion  from  incremental  credit 
calculation.— For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  amount  of  incremental  university 
basic  research  expenditures  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  be 
treated  sis  a  qualified  research  expense 
under  sul>section  (a)(1)(A)  and  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  computation  of  base  period 
research  expenses  under  sut>section 
(a)(1)(B). 

■■(B)  Non-incremental  tntivERsiTY  basic 
research  amount.— 65  percent  of  the 
amount  that  is  determined  by  subtracting 
the  amount  of  incremental  university  basic 
research  expenditures  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  from  total  university 
basic  research  payments  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (a)(A))  shall  be  treated  as  a  contract 
research  expense. 


■■(C)  Trade  or  business  qualification.— 
Total  university  basic  research  payments 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer  in  the  taxable  year  in  which  it 
is  paid  or  incurred  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(3)(B)). 

"(4)  Qualified  organization.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
organization'  means— 

"(A)  any  educational  organization  which 
is  described  in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  and 
which  is  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  3304  (f)), 

"(B)  any  other  organization  which— 

"(i)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  and  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 

■'(ii)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  conduct  scientific  research,  and 

"(iii)  is  not  a  private  foundation,  or 

"(C)  any  organization  which— 

"(i)  either  is  descrit>ed  in  section  501(c)(3) 
and  is  not  a  private  foundation  or  is  de- 
scribed in  section  S01(c)(6). 

"(ii)  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a), 

"(iii)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  promote  scientific  research  by  qualified 
organizations  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (e)(4)(A))  pursuant  to  written  re- 
search agreements,  and 

"(iv)  expends  on  a  current  basis  substan- 
tially all  of  its  fund  that  is  segregated  and 
specially  dedicated  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  (disbursing  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A),  through  grants 
or  contracts  for  basic  research  by  an  organi- 
zation described  in  subsection  (e)(4)(A). 

"(D)  any  organization  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  which— 

"(i)  is  describe  in  section  501(c)(3)  and  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  is 
not  a  private  foundation, 

"(ii)  is  established  and  maintained  by  an 
organization  established  l>efore  July  10, 
1981,  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (i), 

"(iii)  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  making  grants  pursuant  to 
written  research  agreements  to  organiza- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (eK4>(A)  for 
purposes  of  basic  research,  and 

"(iv)  makes  an  election,  revocable  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  to  be 
treated  as  a  private  foundation  for  purposes 
of  this  title  (other  than  section  4940.  relat- 
ing to  excise  tax  based  on  investment 
income). 

"(5)  Basic  research.— The  term  'basic  re- 
search' means  any  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include— 

"(A)  basic  research  conducted  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities. 

"(6)  Certain  corporations  not  eligible.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■corporation'  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)(3))  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  an  S  corporation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1361(a)). 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542).  and 

"(C)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(m)(3)) .". 

SEf.  202.  DEDICTION  FOR  CERTAIN  CONTRIBl  ■ 
TIONS  Of  StlENTIfir  A.ND  TECHNO- 
I-OT.ICAI.  PROPERTY . 

(a)  In  General.— Section  170  is  amended— 
"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (e). 


"(2)  by  redesignating  sut>sections  (i).  (J), 
(k),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (J),  (k),  (1),  and 
(m),  respectively,  and 

■'(3)  by  inserting  after  sut>section  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Contributions  of  Scientific  and 
Technological  Property  for  Certain  Pur- 
poses.— 

■'(1)  Amount  of  deduction.— In  the  case  of 
a  qualified  research  or  education  contribu- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  deduction  shall  not 
be  reduced  under  sut>sectlon  (e)  but  shall  be 
determined  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Qualified  research  or  education 
contribution.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  research  or  educa- 
tion contribution'  means  a  charitable  contri- 
bution by  a  corporation  of  qualified  scientif- 
ic property  to— 

"(A)  an  educational  organization  which— 

"(i)  is  described  in  section  170(b)(lKAMil), 
and 

"(11)  is  an  institut'on  of  higher  education 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (i)<7>(C)).  or 

"(B)  is  an  association— 

"(i)  substantially  all  of  the  members  of 
which  are  educational  organizations  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(lMA)(li)  that  are 
institutions  of  higher  education, 

"(ii)  which  is  described  in  section  501(cK3) 
and  is  exempt  from  tax  under  501(a),  and 

"(iii)  which  is  not  a  private  foundation. 

"(3)  Qualified  scientific  property.— For 
purposes  of  this  sul)section.  the  term  quali- 
fied scientific  property'  means  tangible  per- 
sonal property  (including  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  computer  software)  (1)  de- 
scrit>ed  in  section  1221(1)  or  (ii)  used  in  car- 
rying on  the  trade  or  business  of  the  tax- 
payer (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1231(b)),  but  only  if— 

"(A)  such  contribution  Is  made  through 
the  governing  body  of  the  donee. 

"(B)  such  property  is  scientific  or  techno- 
logical equipment  or  apparatus,  replace- 
ment parts  therefor,  or  computer  software, 
substantially  all  of  the  use  of  which  by  the 
donee  is  for  direct  education  of  students  or 
faculty,  research  and  experimentation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  174),  or  re- 
search training,  in  the  United  States  in 
mathematics,  the  physical,  biological,  or 
chemical  sciences,  engineering,  or  advanced 
computer  science, 

"(C)  such  contribution  is  made— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty described  In  section  1221(1),  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  manufacture,  construction,  or  assembly 
of  the  property  is  substantially  completed, 
or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty used  in  a  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
(as  defined  in  section  1231(b)),  not  more 
than  3  years  after  the  property  is  first 
placed  in  service, 

"(D)  in  case  of  a  contribution  of  tangible 
personal  property  that  is  described  In  sec- 
tion 1221(1),  such  property  is  manufactured 
or  produced  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
954(d)(1)(A)  and  the  regulations  thereun- 
der) by  the  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  is 
regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing or  producing  such  property  and 
selling  or  leasing  such  property, 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  described  in  section 
1221(1),  the  originsU  use  of  such  property  is 
by  the  donee, 

"(P)  the  property  is  not  transferred  by  the 
donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other  proper- 
ty, or  services  within  5  years  of  the  date  of 
the  original  transfer  to  the  donee. 
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"(G)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  donee  a  written  state- 
ment, executed  under  penalties  of  perjury, 
representing  that— 

■'(i)  the  property  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (J),  and 

"(ii)  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  proper- 
ty by  the  donee  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (F), 

"(H)  except  in  the  case  of  property  that  is 
computer  software  or  replacement  parts, 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred exceeds  $250, 

■■(I)  such  property  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  warranty  or  warranties  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  in  connection 
with  a  sale  of  the  equipment  or  apparatus 
transferred,  and 

■■(J)  such  property  is  functional  and 
usable  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred for  the  purposes  described  In  para- 
graph (3)(B),  without  the  necessity  of  any 
repair,  reconditioning,  or  other  similar  in- 
vestment by  the  donee. 

"(4)  AMonirr  of  Allowable  Deduction.— 
The  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be— 

'■(A)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty described  in  section  1221(1).  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  pro[>erty.  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  sum  of  the  taxpayer's  basis 
in  the  property  and  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  gain  which  would  not  have  l>een  long- 
term  capital  gain  if  the  property  had  been 
sold  by  the  taxpayer  at  its  fair  market  value 
(determined  at  the  time  of  such  transfer), 
or  (B)  twice  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the 
property;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty that  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  (as  defined  in  section  1231(b)).  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
or 

"(ii)  150  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basis  in 
the  pro|>erty  (without  regard  to  adjust- 
ments under  section  1016)  less  any  adjust- 
ments under  section  1016(a). 

"(5)  Proportion  of  products  sold  limita- 
tion.—The  deduction  otherwise  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  170  shall  not 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  of 
otherwise  qualified  scientific  property  (ex- 
cluding property  used  in  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business),  where  the  taxpayer's 
total  qualified  research  or  education  contri- 
butions of  such  property  under  this  section 
in  the  taxable  year,  as  determined  on  a 
product-by-product  basis,  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  number  of  units  of  each  such  product 
sold  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  its  business  in  that  taxable  year. 

"(6)  Special  rule  for  lease  returns.— 
Solely  for  purposes  of  this  section,  tangible 
personal  property  used  in  carrying  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1231(b))  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  include  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty described  in  section  1221(1)  that  has  been 
placed  in  service  within  the  immediately 
preceding  three  taxable  years  by  customers 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  described  in  subsection 
(i)(3)(d)  of  this  section  pursuant  to  lease  ar- 
rangements with  the  taxpayer  and  which 
has  been  returned  to  the  taxpayer  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  such  lease  arrangements. 

"(7)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection- 

■■(A)  Substantially  all.— The  term  'sub- 
stantially air  shall  mean  at  least  80  percent. 

"(B)  Corporation.— The  term  corpora- 
tion' shall  not  include— 

'"(i)  an  S  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
1361(a)). 


"'(ii)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542).  or 

"'(ill)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(m)(3)). 

"■(C)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  educational  institution  in  any 
State  which— 

""(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate, 

""(ii)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school. 

""(ill)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher 
degree,  or  provides  a  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  program  of  training  to 
prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  in 
a  recognized  occupation,  and 

"(iv)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion.". 

SEC.  2U.  eXCLl'SION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  OF 
CERTAIN  SCHOLARSHIPS.  GRANTS. 
AND  STl'DENT  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  I  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  117  the  following  new  section: 

"•SEC.  I17A.  SCHOLARSHIPS.  FELI.OWSHIP  GRANTS. 
AND  STl'DENT  LOAN  FORGIVENESS 
RECEIVED  BY  CERTAIN  GRADLATE 
STl'DENTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  Individual,  gross  income  does  not 
include— 

"(1)  any  amount  received— 

"(A)  as  a  scholarship, 

'"(B)  as  a  fellowship  grant,  or 

"(C)  as  qualified  student  loan  forgiveness, 
including  the  value  of  contributed  services 
and  accommodations:  and 

"(2)  any  amount  received  to  cover  ex- 
penses for— 

"(A)  travel, 

"(B)  research, 

"(C)  clerical  help,  or 

"(D)  equipment, 
which  are  incidental  to  such  a  scholarship 
or  to  a  fellowship  grant,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  is  so  expended  by 
the  recipient. 

"(b)  (Qualified  Individual.- For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  in- 
dividual' shall  mean  a  student  who  is  at- 
tending a  qualified  educational  organiza- 
tion, who  possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  is  engaged  in  postgrad- 
uate study  as  a  degree  candidate. 

"(c)  Qualified  e:ducational  Organiza- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  educational  organization' 
shall  mean  an  educational  institution 
which— 

"(1)  is  described  in  section  170(bKl)(A)(ii). 

'"(2)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate, 

"(3)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school, 

"(4)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher 
degree. 

"(d)  Qualified  Student  Loan  Forcive- 
NESS.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"qualified  student  loan  forgiveness'  shall 
mean  the  forgiveness  of  a  loan  received  by  a 
qualified  Individual  (as  defind  in  subsection 
(b))  for  the  purpose  of  financing  his  post- 
graduate course  of  study,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that— 


"(1)  the  amount  represented  by  the  loan 
was  expended  for  qualified  tuition  and  relat- 
ed expenses  (as  defined  in  subsection  (f)(2)), 

"(2)  such  student  is  required  in  a  written 
loan  agreement,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
such  forgiveness  of  the  loan,  to  perform 
teaching  ser\'ices  for  any  of  a  broad  class  of 
qualified  educational  organizations  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c))  upon  completion  of 
his  postgraduate  course  of  study. 

"(e)  Limitation.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied individual,  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  any  amount  re- 
ceived which  represents  payment  for  teach- 
ing, research,  or  other  services  in  the  nature 
of  part-time  employment  required  during 
his  postgraduate  course  of  study  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  scholarship,  the  fellow- 
ship grant,  or  qualified  student  loan.  If 
teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not  re- 
cipients of  scholarships,  fellowship  grants, 
or  qualified  student  loans)  for  a  particular 
degree  at  a  qualified  educational  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  to  receiving  such  degree, 
such  teaching,  research,  or  other  services 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  part-time  employ- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

"(f)  Scholarships  and  Fellswship 
Grants  Not  Includable  Merely  Because 
There  Is  a  Requirement  of  FtrruRfe  Service 
IN  Teaching.—  j. 

"( 1 )  In  General.— If  —  ^ 

"(A)  an  amount  received  by  a  qualified  in- 
dividual would  be  excludable  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  as  a  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship grant,  but  for  the  fact  that  such  indi- 
vidual is  required  to  perform  teaching  serv- 
ices for  any  of  a  broad  class  of  qualified  edu- 
cational organizations  upon  completion  of 
his  postgraduate  course  of  study,  and 

"(B)  the  individual  establishes  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  scholarship 
or  grant,  such  amount  was  used  for  quali- 
fied tuition  and  related  expenses,  gross 
income  shall  not  include  such  amount. 

""(2)  Qualified  tuition  and  RELA"rED  ex- 
penses DEFINED.- PV>r  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  shall  mean— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual as  a  student  at  a  qualified  education- 
al organization,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  a 
qualified  educational  organization.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  117  the  following 
new  item: 

"SEC.  117A.  SCHOLARSHIPS,  FELLOW- 
SHIP GRANTS,  AND  STU- 
DENT LOAN  FORGIVENESS 
RECEIVED  BY  CERTAIN 
GRADUATE  SCIENCE  STU- 
DENTS.". 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendment  made  by  sections  201, 
202,  and  203  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1985. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
excessive  expenditures  and  to  provide 
for  more  timely  and  complete  public 
reporting  of  campaign  gifts  and  spend- 
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ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

'   FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE 
UMITS  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  expensive  election  in  U.S. 
history  was  completed  2  months  ago. 
New  funding  records  were  set  for  Pres- 
idential and  congressional  candidates. 
Contributions  by  political  action  com- 
mittees rose  to  a  higher  percentage  of 
total  congressional  campaign  receipts 
that  ever  before. 

The  problems  of  what  this  unprece- 
dented rise  in  campaign  spending 
means  to  the  Nation  and  when  it  will 
end  are  lost  in  the  rush  to  raise  even 
more  money  to  pay  off  old  debts  or 
begin  campaign  treasuries  for  the  next 
election.  Pew  people  seem  to  care  that 
present  campaign  law.  as  applied  since 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  January  30.  1976,  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  has  opened  the  doors 
for  virtually  unchecked  huge  inde- 
pendent and  personal  political  spend- 
ing and  that  this  spending  threatens 
the  very  basis  of  the  free  election 
process.  The  Nation  is  now  enduring 
what  one  legal  commentator  has 
called  "the  new  Constitutional  right  to 
buy  elections." 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that 
unchecked,  runaway  campaign  spend- 
ing is  corrupting  the  political  process 
by  making  candidates  vulnerable  to 
special  interest  influence  and  creating 
the  impression  of  undue  influence 
even  where  it  may  not  exist.  Also,  I  be- 
lieve that  huge  campaign  spending  is 
distorting  campaigns  by  giving  more 
and  more  control  to  consultants  who 
specialize  in  the  packaging  and  mar- 
keting of  candidates  and  superficial 
issues. 

Voting  participation  is  bound  to  de- 
cline as  public  perception  increases 
that  only  the  voice  of  a  big  giver 
counts,  not  the  vote  of  an  individual 
citizen  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
large  political  donations. 

This  mood  will  deny  elected  officials 
the  public  trust  needed  to  sustain 
them  in  making  difficult  decisions  for 
the  good  of  the  public  at  large.  And 
the  demands  of  the  fundraising  tread- 
mill will  force  more  and  more  office 
holders  to  neglect  their  duties  to  pa- 
tronize big  donors  and  PAC  events 
around  the  Nation.  The  3-day  legisla- 
tive week  is  already  becoming  com- 
momplace  in  Washington,  DC,  so  that 
Members  can  escape  town  to  fulfill  the 
never-ending  quest  for  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  answer 
to  these  dangers  is  simple.  We  must 
set  a  rational  ceiling  on  total  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  campaign 
spending  by  all  sources,  the  candidates 
themselves,  political  parties,  PAC's 
and  individuals. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1684,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 


excessive  political  expenditures.  The 
need  for  tight  spending  limits  is  great- 
er now  than  ever  and  I  am  today  re- 
introducing the  same  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

My  bill  would  restrict  spending  by 
each  candidate  in  Presidential  races  to 
$15  million  in  primaries  and  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  general  election,  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  get  a  candidate's  message 
across.  The  cost  of  raising  funds  would 
count  against  these  ceilings.  These 
dollar  limits  would  be  reinforced  by  a 
prohibition  against  fundraising  for  the 
general  election  of  the  Presidential 
race  until  June  1  of  the  year  of  the 
election  and  by  shortening  the  length 
of  Presidential  campaigns.  The  bill 
would  cut  down  the  time  of  the  gener- 
al election  to  6  weeks  by  providing 
that  no  nominating  convention  can  be 
held  before  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  of  the  election,  in- 
stead of  in  July  or  August. 

Senate  campaign  spending  would  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  12  cents  per 
voting  age  citizen  in  primary  elections 
and  22  cents  in  general  elections, 
except  that  in  smaller  States  a  mini- 
mum of  $150,000  in  primaries  and 
$250,000  in  the  final  election  would  be 
permitted.  Using  current  population 
data,  the  minimum  would  apply  in  16 
States. 

Spending  in  House  races  would  be 
limited  to  $100,000  in  primaries  and 
another  $100,000  in  general  elections, 
with  an  exception  for  the  six  States 
which  are  single  Member  districts. 
The  Senate  statewide  ceiling  would 
apply  in  these  States. 

Spending  by  congressional  candi- 
dates out  of  their  own  pockets  would 
be  included  in  computing  the  total  ex- 
penditures allowed  under  the  new  law. 
Other  individual  spending,  not  under 
the  control  of  a  candidate,  would  be 
limited  to  $5,000  in  each  of  the  535 
legislative  campaigns. 

Also,  the  bill  calls  for  more  timely 
and  complete  public  reports.  A  copy  of 
all  reports  filed  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  inspection  for  the  first  time  at 
each  candidate's  headquarters.  An  ad- 
ditional report  not  called  for  by 
present  law  before  the  election  would 
have  to  be  filed  covering  the  now 
hidden  period  between  20  and  10  days 
prior  to  the  election.  Major  categories 
of  spending  would  have  to  be  identi- 
fied on  all  public  reports  for  the  first 
time  and  PAC's  would  be  required  to 
reveal  their  cormections  with  associat- 
ed groups  in  all  fundraising  letters. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  repeal  the 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Not  only  am  I  skeptical  about  al- 
lowing control  over  huge  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  rest  with  possibly 
self-interested  governmental  adminis- 
trators, but  I  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  public  financing  in  light  of  the  loop- 
hole which  allows  candidates  to  have 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  spent 


on  their  behalf  by  supposedly  inde- 
pendent individuals  and  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  of  liberty 
from  unchecked  campaign  spending. 
We  must  prove  to  the  people  that  elec- 
tive office  is  not  for  sale.  We  must  con- 
vince the  public  that  elected  officials 
are  what  the  framers  intended— agents 
of  the  sovereign  people,  not  the  hired 
hands  of  rich  givers. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  fast  approaching,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  we  could  return 
to  the  first  principles  on  which  our 
Republic  was  founded  then  to  cleanse 
the  political  process  of  the  taint  of  ex- 
cessive campaign  spending  and  of 
actual  or  perceived  control  by  special 
interest  groups. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payments 
under  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fits plans  for  services  of  mental  health 
specialists  and  to  provide  mental 
health  benefits  and  services  under 
such  plans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  MENTAL  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
fit Program  to  ensure  that  the  services 
of  qualified  clinical  social  workers  will 
be  readily  available  to  Federal  employ- 
ees and  their  families. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  today 
would  also  expressly  authorize  the 
services  of  psychiatric  nurse  special- 
ists. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  60 

Be  it  enacted  6»  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8901  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  'mental  health  specialist'  means  a 
psychiatrist,  a  clinical  psychologist,  a  clini- 
cal social  worker,  or  a  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialist; 

"(11)  'psychiatrist'  means  a  physician 
who— 

"(A)  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(B)(i)  is  certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology:  or 

"(ii)  has  successfully  completed  not  less 
than  three  years  of  graduate  medical  train- 
ing in  psychiatry  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

"(12)  'clinical  psychologist'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who— 
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"(A)  is  licensed  or  certified  for  private 
practice  of  psychology  by  the  State  in 
which  the  individual  practices  psychology: 

"(B)(i)  has  been  awarded  a  doctorate 
degree  in  psychology  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  regional  accrediting 
agency  or  association;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  was 
licensed  or  certified  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  t>efore  January 
1,  1978.  has  t>een  awarded  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  reg- 
ister of  providers  of  mental  health  services 
specializing  in  psychology  which  national 
register  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

"(C)  has  not  less  than  two  years  of  super- 
vised experience  in  providing  health  care 
services  including  at  least  one  year  of  such 
experience  after  the  date  of  the  award  of 
the  degree  referred  to  in  the  applicable 
clause  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

"(13)  'clinical  social  worker'  means  an  in- 
dividual who — 

"(A)  has  been  awarded  a  master's  or  doc- 
torate degree  in  social  work; 

"(B)  has  performed  at  least  two  years  of 
supervised  clinical  social  work  after  the  date 
of  the  award  of  such  degree;  and 

"(CHi)  Is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  by  the  State  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual practices  social  work;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  clinical  social  worker 
who  practices  in  a  State  that  does  not  li- 
cense or  certify  clinical  social  workers,  is 
listed  in  any  national  register  of  clinical 
social  workers  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

"(14)  'psychiatric  nurse  specialist'  means 
an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  as  a  nurse  by  the  State  in 
which  the  individual  practices  nursing; 

"(B)  has  been  awarded  a  master's  or 
higher  degree  with  a  specialization  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing  or  a  related  specialty  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  regional  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association;  and 

"(C)  is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a 
national  professional  nurse  organization 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and 

"(15)  State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8902(k)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  clinical  psychologist 
or  optometrist,  licensed  or  certified  as  such 
under  Federal  or  State  law,  as  applicable." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  optom- 
etrist, licensed  or  certified  as  such  under 
Federal  or  State  law,  as  applicable,  or  a 
mental  health  specialist.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist or  optometrist "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  an  optometrist  or  mental 
health  specialist". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8904  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  item: 

"(G)  Mental  health  benefits.  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  item: 

"(G)  Mental  health  services.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
plans  in  effect  under  chapter  89  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  after  December  31, 
1985. 
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By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  62.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  exempt  State  law  enforcement 
officers  from  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

AGE  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMERT 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  correct 
what  I  feel  is  an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  legislation  passed  in  1974 
which  expanded  coverage  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
[ADEA]  to  State  and  local  employees. 
Until  1974,  State  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel were  not  covered  by  ADELA. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing 
today  is  identical  to  S.  2425,  which  I 
introduced  last  Congress.  Although  no 
action  was  taken  on  that  bill  in  the 
98th  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  review  this  legislation  early 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

State  law  enforcement  agencies  were 
free  to  structure  retirement  policies 
for  their  officers  which  provided  more 
generous  retirement  benefits  in  return 
for  early  mandatory  retirement. 

State  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
long  recognized  early  retirement  as 
necessary  to  both  attract  and  maintain 
the  youthful  and  vigorous  work  force 
which  the  hazards  of  the  job  demand. 
In  light  of  recent  lawsuits  brought  by 
EIEOC  under  provisions  of  the  ADEA, 
retirement  policies  of  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the  Nation 
are  being  jeopardized.  Because  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  intended  to 
threaten  the  quality  of  State  law  en- 
forcement protection  when  it  expand- 
ed the  ADEA  to  State  employees,  the 
legislation  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  exempt  State  law  enforcement 
personnel  from  the  act. 

Since  1947,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  need  for  early  retirement  benefits 
for  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  has  provided  special  early  retire- 
ment benefits  to  all  Federal  employees 
whose  duties  are  primarily  investigat- 
ing, apprehending,  or  detaining  per- 
sons suspected  or  convicted  of  commit- 
ting Federal  crimes. 

Throughout  the  years,  these  same 
provisions  have  been  extended  to  Fed- 
eral employees  of  correctional  institu- 
tions and  Federal  firefighters.  By 
1977,  about  52,000  employees  in  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  covered  imder  the 
special  retirement  program  for  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  and  firefighters 
personnel,  including  employees  in  the 
FBI,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Congress  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  need  for  early  retire- 
ment policies  for  these  employees  has 


been  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
quality,  efficiency,  and  productivity  of 
law  enforcement  activities  by  making 
it  a  "yoimg  man's  service."  In  1974, 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  93-350 
which  established,  effective  January 
1978,  mandatory  retirement  at  age  55, 
or  upon  completion  of  20  years  of  cov- 
ered service,  for  all  covered  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  firefighting  per- 
soimel.  Congress  emphasized  in  the 
legislative  history  of  that  bill  that  the 
special  retirement  provisions  were  nec- 
essary to  insure  a  work  force  young 
enough  to  cope  with  the  imusual  phys- 
ical and  emotional  requirements  of 
those  positions.  Although  there  was 
no  floor  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this 
issue,  debate  on  the  House  floor  clear- 
ly indicated  the  concern  of  Congress 
that  the  goal  of  mandatory  retirement 
be  met:  To  maintain  a  relatively  young 
and  vigorous  staff  of  law  enforcement 
and  firefighting  personnel  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  demanding  and  haz- 
ardous duties  of  their  positions  by  re- 
placing older  persormel  who,  because 
of  the  stringent  physical  requirements 
of  their  positions  and  the  unusual 
mental  and  emotional  stress  associated 
with  those  positions,  were  no  longer 
able  to  perform  at  top  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  the 
goal  of  mandatory  retirement  provi- 
sions of  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies is  no  less  necessary  than  that  ex- 
pounded by  Congress  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  persormel.  In  fact,  the 
need  for  special  retirement  provisions 
for  Federal  law  enforcement  persormel 
was  justified  based  on  State  special  re- 
tirement provisions.  And  although  the 
need  for  special  retirement  benefits 
for  Federal  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting personnel  has  been  ques- 
tioned over  the  years.  Congress  has  let 
those  provisions  firmly  stand. 

In  1978  during  debate  of  legislation 
which  amended  the  ADEA  to  raise  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  to  70  for 
non-Federal  employees,  the  issue  of 
early  retirement  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel  was  raised.  Con- 
sequently, the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Employees  Ben- 
efits, House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  held  6  days  of  hear- 
ings between  September  27  and  De- 
cember 1,  1977,  on  special  Federal  re- 
tirement provisions.  The  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  of  those  who  testified  was 
that  since  1947  Congress  had  consist- 
ently recognized  the  need  for  special 
retirement  benefits  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  due  to  the  hazard- 
ous and  demanding  duties  of  their  po- 
sitions and  that  those  duties  required 
a  relatively  young  and  vigorous  work 
force  which  could  best  be  maintained 
by  encouraging  early  retirement. 

Testimony  at  those  hearings  indicat- 
ed that  although  factors  other  than 
age,  such  as  the  results  of  rigorous 
routine  medical  exams,  might  serve  as 
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an  alternative  basis  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement, such  alternative  tests  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  developed  by 
the  medical  community  so  as  to  be 
workable  and  dependable.  Further- 
more, such  procedures  would  be  costly 
to  administer  and  produce  unreliable 
results.  Witnesses  contended  that 
until  methods  can  be  developed  which 
reliably  correlate  the  requirements  of 
a  special  job  and  the  measurable  phys- 
ical and  emotional  fitness  of  an  indi- 
vidual employee,  age  is  the  only  way 
of  measuring  fitness.  Although  age 
may  seem  to  be  an  arbitrary  measure- 
ment, it  can  be  proved  that  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  physical  ability  and  activity 
generally  decline.  The  subcommittee 
took  no  action  following  those  hear- 
ings to  either  narrow  or  repeal  the 
mandatory  retirement  provisions  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel. 

When  Congress  expanded  coverage 
of  the  ADELA  to  SUte  and  local  em- 
ployees in  1974,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  what  effect  this  action  might 
have  on  State  law  enforcement  person- 
nel either  in  the  committee  reports  or 
during  the  floor  debates  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  But  today,  the  effects  of 
that  extension  are  being  felt  in  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  States  which  are  suddenly 
finding  themselves  in  court  defending 
mandatory  retirement  policies  for 
State  law  enforcement  personnel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
concerns  which  have  led  Congress  to 
uphold  mandatory  retirement  for  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  personnel  apply 
equally  to  State  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. The  duties  of  State  law  en- 
forcement personnel  are  equally  haz- 
ardous, equally  demanding,  and  equal- 
ly stressful.  The  duties  of  State  law 
enforcement  personnel  similarly  re- 
quire a  youthful  and  vigorous  work 
force.  The  demands  of  State  law  en- 
forcement personnel  equally  deserve 
the  recognition  that  such  hazardous 
service  warrants  special  early  retire- 
ment policies  with  generous  benefits 
to  compensate  for  both  the  rigorous 
effects  of  the  duties  performed  and 
the  financial  needs  of  a  relatively 
young  retiree. 

Unfortunately,  by  extending  the 
ADEA  to  State  employees.  Congress 
unintentionally,  and  with  no  public 
debate  on  the  consequences,  also  effec- 
tively eliminated  the  ability  of  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  structure 
effective  special  retirement  policies  for 
State  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  to  day 
seeks  to  rectify  this  consequence  by 
exempting  State  law  enforcement  per- 
soimel  from  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act.  I  have  been  a  long 
and  ardent  supporter  of  the  act  and 
the  protection  it  affords  older  Ameri- 
cans in  the  work  force.  I  do  not,  and 
would  not.  support  a  wholesale  repeal 
of  the  act  as  it  pertains  to  State  and 
local  employees.  However,  recognizing 


the  historic  importance  Congress  has 
given  the  special  needs  of  Federal  law 
enforcemnt  personnel  In  exempting 
them  from  the  ADEA,  I  can  see  no  less 
need  in  exempting  similar  workers  on 
the  State  level.  Like  the  Federal  ex- 
emption, my  bill  exempts  only  those 
State  employees  whose  duties  are  pri- 
marily the  Investigation,  apprehen- 
sion, or  detention  of  Individuals  sus- 
pected or  convicted  oi  offenses  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  a  State,  or  the  en- 
forcement of  traffic  laws  of  a  State,  or 
both.  Liike  the  Federal  exemption,  my 
bill  also  exempts  these  law  enforce- 
ment employees  who  are  transferred 
to  a  supervisory  position. 

The  National  Governors  Association, 
at  its  August  1983  meeting,  adopted  a 
policy  position  urging  the  adoption  of 
legislation  to  exempt  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  the  ADEIA. 
Similary,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion at  its  June  1983  meeting  support- 
ing legislation  which  would  resolve 
this  inconsistency  in  retirement  cover- 
age between  Federal  and  State  law  en- 
forcement officials.  In  September 
1983,  the  National  Troopers  Coalition 
issued  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  exempting  State 
law  enforcement  officials  from  the 
ADEA.  Finally,  in  April  1984.  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Administrations  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  national  need  for 
such  legislation  and  the  bill  which  I 
am  reintroducing  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  legitimate  needs  of  a  limited 
sector  of  State  employees.  This  bill  is 
not  Intended  to  open  the  door  to  far- 
reaching  repeal  of  the  ADEA.  It  is  not 
an  indictment  of  the  older  worker  nor 
does  it  purport  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  early  retirement.  This  bill 
does  seek  to  recognize  that  In  a  very 
few  occupations,  age  Is  a  significant 
factor  in  Job  performance;  and  in  the 
case  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  is 
the  only  reasonably  controllable 
factor.  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  in- 
crease the  kind  or  number  of  occupa- 
tions exempted  under  ADEA,  but 
simply  addresses  an  inconsistency  in 
the  application  of  the  ADEA  between 
the  identical  needs  of  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
extends  only  to  that  specific  SUte 
group. 

Last  Congress,  several  State  Gover- 
nors and  administrators  endorsed  this 
legislation.  Those  supporting  this  leg- 
islation last  Congress  include  Gov. 
Martha  Layne  Collins  of  Kentucky, 
Gov.  Mark  White  of  Texas,  Gov. 
Toney  Anaya  of  New  Mexico,  Gov.  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  of  Massachusetts,  Gov. 
James  R.  Thompson  of  Illinois,  Gov. 
John  Evans  of  Idaho,  Gov.  Lamar  Al- 
exander of  Tennessee,  Gov.  Dick 
Thomburgh  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov. 
Allen  I.  Olson  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Gov.   Joe   Frank   Harris   of   Georgia. 


State  administrators  supporting  this 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress  in- 
cluded Commissioner  Morgan  T. 
Elkins  of  the  Kentucky  State  Police, 
Col.  John  Dempsey,  chief  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Patrol,  and  Commissioner 
Gus  A.  Wood  III  of  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Safety.  I  know  that  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  received  corre- 
spondence from  these  officials  re- 
questing their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  able 
to  review  this  legislation  and  join  with 
me  as  cosponsors  of  it. 

I  will  fight  long  and  hard  for  the 
rights  of  older  Americans  to  remain, 
free  from  discrimination,  in  this  Na- 
tion's work  force.  At  the  same  time,  I 
will  fight  long  and  hard  to  ensure  that 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  older 
Americans  is  preserved  by  young  and 
vigorous  State  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel iwho  are  physically  and  emo- 
tionally capable  of  protecting  not  only 
the  eljlerly  but  all  citizens. 


\y  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  63r  A  bill  to  encourage  the  render- 
ing of  in-flight  emergency  care  aboard 
aircraft  by  requiring  the  placement  of 
emergency  first  aid  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  aboard  aircraft  and  by 
relieving  appropriate  persons  of  liabil- 
ity for  the  provision  and  use  of  such 
equipment  and  supplies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Ilf-PUCHT  MXDICAL  EMEKGCMCIES  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  designed  to  en- 
courage in-flight  emergency  care 
aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the  place- 
ment of  emergency  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by 
relieving  appropriate  persons  of  liabil- 
ity for  the  provision  and  use  of  such 
emergency  equipment  supplies  and 
drugs.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be 
cited  as  the  In-Flight  Medical  Emer- 
gency Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  Introduced  the 
proposal  In  May  1983  as  S.  314.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  Identical 
to  the  amended  version  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  last  May. 
Unfortunately,  it  never  was  acted 
upon  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  bill  would  basically  direct  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
devise  a  medical  kit  to  be  carried  on 
board  commercial  aircraft  for  the 
treatment  of  In-fllght  medical  emer- 
gencies that  might  arise.  It  would  also, 
through  a  Ck>od  Samaritan  clause,  re- 
lieve appropriate  persons  from  liabU- 
Ity  related  to  the  use  of  the  kit. 

Current  PAA  regulations  do  require 
certain  passenger-carrying  aircraft  to 
carry  a  first  aid  kit.  These  kits  are 
very  basic  and  are  required  only  to 
contain  bandages,  splints,  bum  oint- 
ments, and  other  first  aid  Items.  The 
purpose  stated  in  the  regulations  for 


such  kits  is  to  treat  Injuries  likely  to 
occur  In  flight  or  In  a  minor  accident. 

These  basic  kits  are  Inadequate  and 
outmoded,  considering  the  types  of 
life-threatening  emergencies  that 
might  and  have  occurred  during  com- 
mercial flights.  There  have  been  many 
Instances  wherein  individuals  have 
suffered  attacks  which  could  have 
easily  been  treated  by  a  physician  or 
trained  medical  technician  had  the 
proper  equipment  been  available.  The 
whole  idea  behind  this  bill  is  to  make 
available  to  a  physician  or  other 
trained  personnel  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  drugs  in  order  to  be  able  to 
treat  a  patient  on  an  emergency  basis 
until  the  aircraft  can  land  where  ap- 
propriate treatment  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  direct 
the  PAA  to  Issue  final  rules  requiring 
aircraft  carrying  passengers  for  com- 
pensation to  carry  sufficient  first  aid 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  rendering  of  emergency  care 
aboard  the  aircraft  In  response  to  In- 
flight medical  emergencies.  It  would 
also  relieve  licensed  medical  persormel, 
the  airline,  and  the  air  crew  from  li- 
ability arising  from  the  carriage  and 
use  of  the  kits,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
act  recklessly  or  with  gross  negligence. 
This  Good  Samaritan  clause  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  insure  that 
physicians  and  medical  technicians 
would  voluntarily  provide  their  serv- 
ices In  such  an  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  need  for  such  legislation.  If 
only  one  life  is  saved  as  a  result  of 
these  kits,  then  It  will  all  have  been 
worthwhile.  The  cost  of  these  kits 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  significant 
should  not  even  be  considered  when 
one  thinks  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
lifesavlng  potential  they  hold. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  to  get  on  with 
this  Idea  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  £>OLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  64.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure concerning  patent  rights  in  in- 
ventions developed  with  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Danj-orth): 
S.  65.  A  bill  to  improve  the  transfer 
of  technology  from  Government  lab- 
oratories to  the  public  and  for  other 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

UNIFORM  PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY  UTILIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
bills  are  designed  to  help  promote  pro- 
ductivity by  clearing  away  many  of 
the  barriers  that  exist  between  feder- 
ally funded  research  efforts  and  the 


commercialization  of  Inventions  result- 
ing from  those  efforts. 

Economic  productivity  is  much  like 
the  weather:  Everybody  talks  about 
It— corrective  action  Is  harder  to  come 
by.  Some  believe  that  the  way  to  In- 
crease productivity  Is  through  more 
Intervention  by  Federal  planners. 
Others,  like  myself,  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  too  much  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  been  a  big  part  of  the 
problem.  I  believe  the  answer  lies  not 
with  more  govenunent.  but  with  more 
reliance  upon  private  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  academic  experimentation. 
And  we  start  by  clearing  away  the  un- 
necessary Federal  legal  and  regulatory 
obstacles  that  crowd  the  path  leading 
from  a  test  tube,  or  a  drawing  board  to 
the  marketplace. 

Five  years  ago.  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
our  former  colleague.  Birch  Bayh,  in 
working  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
tangle  of  bureaucratic  brambles  that 
Impeded  the  ability  of  universities  and 
small  businesses  to  transform  federal- 
ly assisted  research  Into  a  patented  in- 
vention. Specifically,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  96-517,  we  estab- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  a  rule  In 
favor  of  university  and  small  business 
ownership  of  inventions  developed. 
What's  more,  university  and  Industry 
collaborative  research  Is  now  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  whole  new  technol- 
ogies, such  as  biotechnology,  have 
flourished  as  a  result. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Reagan 
followed  up  with  a  memorandum  In- 
structing Federal  agencies  to  apply 
the  same  criteria  to  all  contractors, 
whenever  possible.  And  I've  returned 
to  the  field  to  propose  the  next  logical 
step  with  the  introduction  of  the  Uni- 
form P»atent  Procedures  Act.  Consist- 
ent with  the  President's  directive,  this 
bill  would  extend  the  principles  of  the 
1980  law  to  large  business  contractors 
and  repeal  all  existing  laws  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  those  principles. 
Specifically,  by  establishing  a  clear 
and  consistent  presumption  In  favor  of 
invention  ownership  for  all  contrac- 
tors, the  bill  would  eliminate  once  and 
for  all  the  hodgepodge  of  agency 
patent  requirements  built  up  over  the 
years  and  have  the  further  effect,  I 
believe,  of  luring  research  investments 
from  large  business  with  their  special- 
ized skills,  technological  expertise,  and 
healthy  respect  for  a  dollar. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century— Just 
about  as  long  as  I've  been  In  this  city— 
efforts  have  been  underway  to  develop 
a  comprehensive,  uniform  Govern- 
ment patent  policy.  In  this  Congress, 
we  have  the  opportmiity  to  take  the 
final  major  step  by  enacting  this  pro- 
posal which  simply  helps  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  do  what  it  does  best: 
Produce  new  products  the  public 
seeks;  create  new  Jobs  the  public  re- 
quires. 

The  Impetus  for  the  second  bill  I  am 
Introducing  also  derives  from  the  1980 


Bayh-Doyle  Act.  Specifically,  it  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Federal  laborato- 
ries to  enter  Into  the  kinds  of  joint  re- 
search and  licensing  arrangements 
that  research  universities  have  had 
such  successful  experiences  with  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  96-517. 

With  about  $17  billion  going  to  the 
Federal  laboratories,  which  employ 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  re- 
search workers,  there  Is  broad  agree- 
ment that  ways  must  be  found  to  In- 
crease the  flow  of  technology  from 
these  labs  to  the  private  sector,  yet  as 
was  Indicated  during  hearings  held 
last  year  by  Senator  Mathias'  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Copyrights, 
and  Trademarks  on  Government 
I*atent  Policy,  too  few  labs  are  enter- 
ing into  the  tjrpe  of  collaborative  R&D 
arrangements  with  universities  and 
business  that  are  ne(;essary  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  As  Secretary  Baldrige 
has  emphasized,  the  basic  stumbling 
block  is  that  the  labs  perceive  them- 
selves as  unable  to  enter  into  such 
Joint  efforts  because  of  organizational 
and  legal  constraints. 

As  a  consequence,  this  bill  would  ex- 
pressly permit  agency  heads  to  author- 
ize lab  directors  to  undertake  a  wide 
range  of  cooperative  R&D  arrange- 
ments. The  labs,  for  instance,  could 
negotiate  and  issue  patent  licenses, 
assign  ownership  rights,  and  require 
outside  parties  to  pay  royalties  for  the 
right  to  use  Government  Inventions. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  direct  pay- 
ment of  at  least  15  percent  of  royalties 
so  re<»lved  to  lab  Investors.  The  uni- 
versities have  found  such  royalty  shar- 
ing to  be  a  powerful  incentive  for  In- 
ventors to  contribute  to  commercial- 
ization efforts. 

The  labs  would  be  able  to  keep  roy- 
alties they  receive  after  payments  to 
Investors,  which  should  serve  as  an  in- 
centive for  lab  directors  for  outside 
collaboration  on  RdcD  leading  to  in- 
ventions of  practical  applications,  con- 
sistent with  the  lab's  mission. 

The  bill  would  further  permit  lab  In- 
ventors to  own  their  Inventions  if  the 
Government  has  an  Insufficient  inter- 
est in  seeking  Its  own  patent.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  Issue  guidelines  to 
help  agencies  make  the  best  use  of 
these  new  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  America's  future  de- 
mands the  liberation  of  her  keenest  in- 
tellects and  broadest  imaginations. 
Over  and  over,  throughout  our  histo- 
ry, our  system  of  free  enterprise,  with 
Its  Incentives  and  rewards  for  the  new 
and  innovative,  has  replaced  what  was 
adequate  for  one  generation  with  what 
Is  superior  for  the  next.  Far  better 
than  government,  that  system  can  ex- 
plore new  realms  of  possibility.  But  it 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  chal- 
lenges with  one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back.  With  these  bills,  I  propose  to 
untie  a  few  knots. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 

the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 

were   ordered    to    be   printed    In   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

S.  64 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,   that  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the    •Uniform  Patent 

Procedures  Act  of  1985". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  35  of  the  United  States 

Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  18. 

as  redesignated  herein,  a  new  chapter  as  fol- 
lows: 

•CHAPTER  19— PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  IN- 
VENTIONS MADE  WITH  FEDERAL  AS- 
SISTANCE BY  OTHER  THAN  SMAIX 
BUSINESS  FIRMS  OR  NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec. 

"212.  Policy  and  objective. 

"213.  Definitions. 

"214.  Responsibilities. 

"215.  Disposition  of  rights. 

"216.  March-in  rights. 

"217.  Bacliground  rights. 

"9  212.  Poller  and  objccUves 

"In  addition  to  the  policy  and  objectives 
set  forth  in  section  200  of  this  title.  It  is  the 
further  policy  and  objective  of  the  Congress 
to  ensure  that  all  Inventions  made  with  Fed- 
eral support  are  used  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
mote free  competition  and  enterprise. 
■'S2I3.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  or  his  or  her  designee; 

"(2)  'contract'  means  any  contract,  grant, 
or  cooperative  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween any  Federal  agency  (other  than  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority)  and  any 
person  other  than  a  small  business  firm  or 
nonprofit  organization  (as  defined  In  section 
201  of  this  title)  where  a  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract is  the  conduct  of  experimental,  devel- 
opmental, or  research  work:  such  term  In- 
cludes any  assignment,  substitution  of  par- 
ties or  subcontract  of  any  tier  entered  Into 
or  executed  for  the  conduct  of  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  or  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  that  con- 
trmct: 

"(3)  'contractor'  means  any  person  or 
entity  (other  than  a  Federal  agency,  non- 
profit organization,  or  small  business  firm, 
as  defined  In  section  201  of  this  title)  which 
is  a  party  to  the  contract; 

"(4)  'Federal  agency'  means  an  executive 
agency  (as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code),  and  the  military  de- 
partments (as  defined  In  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code): 

"(5)  Government'  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America; 

"(6)  'invention'  means  any  Invention  or 
discovery  which  is  or  may  be  patentable  or 
otherwise  protectable  under  this  title,  or 
any  novel  variety  of  plant  which  is  or  may 
be  protectable  under  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Act  (7  U.S.C.  2321  et  seq.); 

"(7)  'practical  application'  means  to  manu- 
facture (In  the  case  of  a  composition  or 
product),  to  practice  (In  the  case  of  a  proces- 
sor method),  or  to  operate  (In  the  case  of  a 
machine  or  system),  in  each  case,  under 
such  conditions  as  to  establish  that  the  in- 
vention Is  being  utilized  and  that  its  bene- 
fits are,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  or 
Government  regulations,  available  to  the 
public  on  reasonable  terms  or  through  rea- 
sonable licensing  arrangements; 


"(8)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  his  or  her  designee:  and 

"(9)  'subject  invention'  means  any  inven- 
tion of  a  contractor  conceived  or  first  actu- 
ally reduced  to  practice  in  the  performance 
of  work  under  a  contract:  Provided,  That,  in 
the  case  of  a  variety  of  plant,  the  date  of  de- 
termination (as  defined  In  section  41(d)  of 
the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
2401(d))  must  also  occur  during  the  period 
of  contract  performance. 
"§  214.  Responalbilltics 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
applicable  to  all  Federal  agencies  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proscribe  standard 
patent  rights  provisions  for  use  under  this 
chapter.  The  regulations  and  the  standard 
patent  rights  provisions  shall  be  subject  to 
public  comment  before  their  issuance. 

"(b)  In  order  to  obtain  consistent  practices 
under  this  chapter  and  chapter  18  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed (1)  to  consult  with  and  advise  Federal 
agencies  concerning  the  effective  and  con- 
sistent implementation  of  these  chapters, 
and  (ii)  to  obtain  from  the  agencies  informa- 
tion and  data  relating  to  agency  practices 
under  these  chapters. 
"8  21 S.  DUpoaitlon  of  righU 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  section  216  of  this  title,  each 
contractor  may  elect  to  retain  title,  either 
worldwide  or  in  such  countries  as  it  may 
choose,  to  any  subject  Invention:  Provided, 
however,  That  a  Federal  agency  may.  at  the 
time  of  contracting,  limit  or  eliminate  this 
right,  place  additional  restrictions  or  condi- 
tions on  the  contract  that  go  beyond  those 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
expand  the  rights  of  the  Government  to  li- 
cense or  sublicense,  and  alter  or  eliminate 
the  contractor's  right  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  If— 

"(1)  it  is  determined  by  a  Government  au- 
thority which  Is  authorized  by  statute  or 
Executive  order  to  conduct  foreign  Intelli- 
gence or  counterintelligence  activities  that 
this  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of 
such  activities: 

'(3)  it  is  determined  that  the  contractor  is 
not  located  In  the  United  SUtes  or  does  not 
have  a  place  of  biistness  located  In  the 
United  SUtes,  or  Is  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  foreign  government; 

"(3)  it  is  determined,  on  r  caae-by-case 
basis,  that  there  are  exceptional  clrcimi- 
stances  requiring  such  action  to  better  pro- 
mote the  policies  and  objectives  of  sections 
200  and  212  of  this  title: 

"(4)  It  Is  determined  that  the  contract  in- 
cludes the  operation  of  a  Government- 
owned  contractor  operated  facility  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  primarily  dedicated 
to  that  Department's  Naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion or  weapons  related  programs  and  all 
(ontract  llmiutlons  under  this  subpara- 
graph are  limited  to  Inventions  occurlng 
under  the  above  two  procrama  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

"(bXl)  Each  determination  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in 
writing  and.  except  In  the  case  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
agency  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
award  of  the  applicable  contract,  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  copy  of  each  such  determi- 
nation. In  the  case  of  a  determination  under 
subjection  (ax 3)  of  this  section,  the  sUte- 
ment  shall  Include  an  analysis  supporting 
the  determination  and  justifying  the  llmiU- 
tions  and  conditions  being  imposed.  If  the 
Secretary  beUevea  that  any  Individual  deter- 


mination or  pattern  of  determinations  is 
contrary  to  the  terms,  policy,  or  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  so  advise  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  recommend  corrective  ac- 
tions. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  has  de- 
termined that  one  or  more  Federal  agencies 
are  utilizing  the  authority  of  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  in  a  manner  that  is 
contrary  to  the  terms,  policy,  or  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  issue  policies,  procedures,  and  guidelines 
describing  classes  of  situations  in  which 
agencies  may  not  utilize  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  each  contract  that 
the  Government  or  any  Federal  agency 
acting  on  beiialf  of  the  Government  may 
enter  into  shall  employ  a  patent  rights 
clause  conUlning  appropriate  provisions  to 
effectuate  the  following: 

"(1)  That  the  contractor  disclose  each  sub- 
ject invention  to  the  Federal  agency  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  it  becomes  known  to 
contractor  personnel  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  patent  matters,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  receive  title  to 
any  subject  invention  not  disclosed  to  it 
within  such  time. 

"(2)  That  the  contractor  make  a  written 
election  within  two  years  after  disclosure  to 
the  Federal  agency  (or  such  additional  time 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Federal  agency) 
whether  the  contractor  will  retain  title  to  a 
subject  invention:  Provided,  That  in  any 
case  where  publication,  on  sale,  or  public 
use,  has  initiated  the  one  year  sUtutory 
period  in  which  valid  patent  protection  can 
still  be  obUlned  in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
period  for  election  may  be  shortened  by  the 
Federal  agency  to  a  date  that  is  not  more 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  sUt- 
utory period:  and  provided  further.  That 
the  Federal  Government  may  receive  title 
to  any  subject  Invention  in  which  the  con- 
tractor does  not  elect  to  retain  rights  or 
fails  to  elect  rights  within  such  times. 

"(3)  That  a  contractor  electing  righU  In  a 
subject  invention  agrees  to  file  a  patent  ap- 
plication prior  to  any  sUtutory  bar  date 
that  may  occur  under  this  title  due  to  publi- 
cation, on  sale,  or  public  use,  and  shall 
thereafter  file  corresponding  patent  applica- 
tions in  other  countries  In  which  it  wishes 
to  retain  title  within  reasonable  times,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  receive 
title  to  any  subject  Inventions  in  the  United 
SUtes  or  other  countries  in  which  the  con- 
tractor has  not  filed  patent  applications  on 
the  subject  invention  within  such  times. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  any  Invention  in 
which  the  contractor  elects  righU,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  have  a  nonexclusive,  non- 
tranferable.  Irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes  any  subject  Invention 
throughout  the  world:  Provided,  That  the 
funding  agreement  may  provide  for  such  ad- 
ditional rights:  Including  the  right  to  assign 
or  have  assigned  foreign  patent  rights  In  the 
subject  Invention,  as  are  determined  by  the 
agency  as  necessary  for  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  under  any  treaty. 
International  agreement,  arrangement  of  co- 
operation, memorandum  of  understanding, 
or  similar  arrangement.  Including  military 
agreement  relating  to  weapons  development 
and  production.": 

"(5)  that  the  agency  may  require  written 
reports  on  the  commercial  use  or  other 
forms  of  utilization  or  efforts  toward  ob- 
taining commercial  utilization  made  by  the 


contractor  or  iU  licensees  or  assignees  with 
respect  to  any  subject  invention  to  which 
the  contractor  elects  title,  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided,  That  any  such  report,  as 
well  as  any  Information  on  utilization  of  ef- 
forts toward  obtaining  utilization  obuined 
as  part  of  a  proceeding  under  section  216  of 
this  title,  shall  be  treated  by  the  Federal 
agency  as  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion obuined  from  a  person  and  privileged 
or  confidential  and  not  subject  to  disclosure 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  552); 

"(6)  that  the  contractor.  In  the  event  a 
United  States  patent  application  is  filed  by 
or  on  its  behalf  or  by  any  assignee  of  the 
contractor,  will  Include  within  the  specifica- 
tion of  such  application  and  any  patent  issu- 
ing thereon,  a  sUtement  specifying  that  the 
invention  was  made  with  Government  sup- 
port and  that  the  Government  has  certain 
rights  in  the  Invention: 

"(7)  that  the  contractor,  in  cases  when  It 
does  not  elect  to  reUln  title  to  a  subject  in- 
vention, shall  retain  a  nonexclusive,  royalty 
free,  paid-up,  worldwide  license,  including 
the  right  to  sublicense  affiliates,  subsidiar- 
ies, and  existing  licensees  to  whom  the  con- 
tractor is  legally  obligated  to  sublicense  In 
any  subject  Invention  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment obtains  title,  which  license  shall  be 
revocable  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  grant  an  exclusive  li- 
cense: Provided,  hoioever.  That  the  contrac- 
tor shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  a  license  If 
the  contractor  has  fraudulently  failed  to 
disclose  the  subject  Invention;  and 

"(8)  such  other  administrative  require- 
ments that  the  SecreUry  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  rights  of  the 
Government  as  specified  in  this  chapter, 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(dKl)  A  Federal  agency  may,  at  any  time, 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  righU  of  the 
United  SUtes  imder  this  section  or  section 
216  of  this  title  to  any  subject  Invention  or 
class  of  subject  inventions  made  or  which 
may  be  made  under  a  contract  or  class  of 
contracts  If  the  agency  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  general  public  will  be  best  served 
thereby;  or 

"(B)  the  contract  Involves  cosponsored. 
cost-sharing  or  Joint  venture  research  or  de- 
velopment and  the  contractor  or  other  spon- 
sor or  Joint  venturer  is  required  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  of  funds,  facilities. 
or  equipment  to  the  work  performed  under 
the  contract. 

'"(2)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  record, 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  public  and 
periodically  updated,  of  determinations 
made  under  paragr^h  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  agency 
shall  consider  at  least  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

"(A)  encouraging  wide  availability  to  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  the  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  programs  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time; 

"(B)  promoting  the  commercial  utilization 
of  such  inventions; 

"(C)  encouraging  participation  by  private 
persons  (Including  the  most  highly  qualified 
persons)  in  the  Government-sponsored  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  research  pro- 
grams; and 

"(D)  fostering  competition  and  preventing 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  situations 
Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


"(4)  With  respect  to  contracU  in  which  an 
agency  Invokes  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  215.  a  Federal 
agency  may.  after  a  subject  Invention  has 
been  identified,  waive  any  limits  or  addition- 
al restrictions  or  conditions  placed  on  a  con- 
tractor beyond  those  set  forth  in  sections 
215  and  216  and  may  allow  the  contractor  to 
retain  the  license  righU  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(7)  of  this  section  If  such  license 
righU  were  otherwise  limited  in  the  con- 
tract. 

"(e)  If  a  contractor  does  not  elect  to  retain 
worldwide  title  to  a  subject  Invention,  the 
Federal  agency  may  consider  and.  after  con- 
suiutlon  with  the  contractor,  grant  request 
for  retention  of  righU  by  the  Inventor  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  agency 
deems  appropriate,  subject  to  section  216  of 
this  Act. 

"(f)  In  any  case  when  a  Federal  employee 
is  a  coinventor  of  any  subject  invention,  the 
Federal  agency  employing  such  coinventor 
is  authorized  to  transfer  or  assign  whatever 
rights  it  may  aqulre  In  the  subject  Invention 
from  its  employee  to  the  contractor  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  in  this  title 
as  are  applicable  to  the  rlghU  the  contrac- 
tor derived  through  Its  own  contract. 
"8  216.  March-in-righU 

"(a)  Where  a  contractor  has  elected  to 
retain  title  to  a  subject  invention  under  sec- 
tion 215  of  this  title,  the  Federal  agency 
shall  have  the  right  (unless  waived  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  215  of  this  title), 
pursuant  to  policies,  procedures,  and  guide- 
lines of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  grant  or  require  the  contractor  or  his  as- 
signee or  exclusive  licensee  to  grant  a  non- 
exclusive, partially  exclusive,  or  exclusive  li- 
cense to  a  responsible  applicant  or  appll- 
canU.  upon  terms  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his 
designee  determines  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary— 

"(1)  because  the  contractor,  assignee,  or  li- 
censee has  not  taken,  or  Is  not  expected  to 
take  within  a  reasonable  time,  effective 
steps  to  achieve  practical  application  of  the 
invention: 

"(2)  to  alleviate  serious  health  or  safety 
needs  which  are  not  reasonably  satisfied  by 
the  contractor,  his  assignees  or  licensees;  or 

"(3)  to  meet  requlremenU  for  public  use 
specified  by  Federal  regulation  which  are 
not  reasonably  satisfied  by  the  contractors, 
his  asslgneea  or  licenaeea. 

'"(b)  A  determination  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  conaldered  a  con- 
tract dispute  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  (41  U.8.C.  601  et 
seq.).  Any  contractor  aaslgneee.  or  exclusive 
licensee  adveraely  affected  by  a  determina- 
tion under  this  section  may,  at  any  time 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  determi- 
nation is  Issued,  file  a  petition  in  the  United 
SUtes  Claims  Court,  which  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  matter  de  novo  and 
to  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify  as  appropriate, 
the  determination  of  the  Federal  agency. 
**•  217,  BMkfroaad  rigfcti 

"'(a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  duster 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  of  such  rights  as 
the  owner  may  have  under  such  patent. 

""(b)  No  contract  shall  contain  a  provision 
allowing  a  federal  agency  to  require  the  li- 
censing to  third  parties  of  inventions  owned 
by  the  contractor  that  are  not  subject  in- 
ventions unless  such  provision  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  head  and  a  written 
Justification  has  been  signed  by  such  agency 


head.  Any  such  provision  will  clearly  sUte 
whether  the  licensing  may  be  required  in 
connection  with  the  practice  of  a  subject  in- 
vention, a  specifically  Identified  work 
object,  or  twth.  The  agency  head  may  not 
delegate  the  authority  to  approve  such  pro- 
visions or  to  sign  the  justification  required 
for  such  provisions. 

"(c)  A  Federal  agency  will  not  require  the 
licensing  of  third  parties  under  any  such 
provision  unless  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  the  invention  by 
others  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  a  sub- 
ject invention  or  for  the  use  of  a  work 
object  of  the  contract  and  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  practical  application 
of  the  subject  invention  or  work  object.  Any 
such  determination  will  be  made  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  and  the  contractor  shall  be  given 
prompt  notification  of  the  determination  by 
certified  or  registered  mall.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  title  35, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 18  as  redesignated  herein  the  following: 

"19.  Patent  rights  In  Inventions  made  with 
Federal  assistance  by  other 
than  small  business  firms  or 
nonprofit  organizations.". 

(c)  Chapter  18  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  everything  In  subsection 
21(Kc)  between  the  word  "authorized"  and 
the  period  at  the  end  of  that  subsection. 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  202: 

"(g)  A  Federal  agency  may  at  any  time 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  righU  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  paragraphs  (cK4) 
through  (8)  of  this  section,  section  203,  and 
section  204  of  this  chapter,  to  any  subject 
Inventions  made  under  a  fimding  agreement 
or  class  of  funding  agreements  If  the  agency 
determines  (1)  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  general  public  will  be 
best  served  thereby:  or  (2)  the  funding 
agreement  involves  cosponsored,  c»st  shar- 
ing or  joint  venture  research  or  venturer  is 
required  to  make  or  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  of  funds,  facilities,  or  equip- 
ment to  the  work  performed  under  the 
funding  agreement.  The  agency  shall  main- 
tain a  record,  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  and  periodically  updated,  of  determi- 
nations made  under  this  paragraph.  In 
making  such  determinations  under  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  agency  shall  con- 
sider at  least  the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  encouraging  the  wide  availability  to 
the  public  of  the  benefits  of  the  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  or  research  program  in 
the  shortest  practicable  time; 

"(2)  promoting  the  commercial  utilization 
of  such  inventions; 

"(3)  encouraging  participation  by  private 
persons,  including  the  most  highly  qualified 
persons.  In  Government-sponsored  exE>eri- 
mental,  developmental,  or  research  pro- 
grams."; and 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  14,  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1624(a)),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  501(c)  of  the  Federal  C^oal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  951(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  106(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
UAC.  1395(c))  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  12(a)  of  the  National  Science 
FoundaUon  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1871(a)) 
is  repealed. 
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(eXl)  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2182)  is  repealed;  Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  such  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  t>e  effective  with  respect  to  any  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  in  which  the  state- 
ment under  oath  referred  to  in  such  section 
has  been  filed  or  requested  to  be  filed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marlts  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  152  in  the 
table  of  contewts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  152.  Repealed". 

(f)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (aMh)  and  (J)  of 
section  305  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  2457):  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  subsections  (c),  (d).  and 
(e)  of  such  section  shall  continue  to  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  any  application  for 
patents  In  which  the  written  statement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
has  been  filed  or  requested  to  be  filed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(2)  striking  out  in  section  306<a)  thereof 
\      (42  U.S.C.  2458(a)).  "(as  defined  by  section 

305)".  and  by  striking  "the  Inventions  smd 
Contributions  Board,  established  under  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  Inventions  and  Contributions 
Board  which  shall  be  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  the  Administration":  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  section  203(c)  thereof 
(42  US.C.  2473(c)).  the  following:  "(includ- 
ing patents  and  rights  thereunder)". 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  I960  (30 
VS.C.  6««).  is  repealed. 

(h)  Section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  167b)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  "utilization"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  peri(xl. 

(i)  Section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2572)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(j)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  302  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  use.  App.  302(e))  is  repealed. 

(k)  Subsections  (a)  through  (k),  (m),  and 
(n)  of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5908)  are  repealed. 

(1)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2054(d))  is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  5.  1944 
(30  U.S.C.  323).  is  repealed. 

(n)  Section  8001(c)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6981(cH3))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(o)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3705(e))  is  repealed. 

(p)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935  (7  U.S.C.  427i(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(q)  Section  427(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
937(b))  is  amended  by  strUting  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(r)  Section  306(d)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1226<d))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  two  sentences  thereof. 

(s)  Section  21(d)  of  the  Federal  Plre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
2218(d))  is  repealed. 

(t)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Solar  Photovoltaic 
Energy  Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C  5585(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  "7.  8.  and  9"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "7  and  8". 

(u)  Section  12  of  the  Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178j)  is  repealed. 


(v)  Section  408  of  the  Water  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  7879)  U 
repealed. 

(wKl)  Section  173  of  the  United  SUtes 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  8773)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  173  in  the 
table  of  sections  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8701  et  seq.)  is  sunended  to  read 
as  follows; 
"Sec.  173.  Repealed.". 

Sk.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
any  defense  to  actions,  under  any  antitrust 
law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  law  governing  the  dispo- 
sition of  rights  in  subject  inventloiu,  to 
allow  a  contractor  or  an  inventor  to  retain 
title  to  subject  inventions  made  under  con- 
tracts awarded  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  would  apply  under  this  Act  had 
the  contract  been  entered  into  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  of 
the  implementation  of  chapters  18  and  19  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code.  Including  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative changes  to  better  achieve  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  such  chapters. 

S.  65 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Laboratory 
Technology  Utilization  Act  of  1985." 

Sec.  2.  Cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment arrangements. 

Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
permit  laboratories  of  the  agency  to— 

(a)  enter  into  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment arrangements  (subject  to  such 
review  procedures  as  the  agency  deems  ap- 
propriate) with  other  Federal  agencies, 
units  of  State  or  local  government,  industri- 
al organizations,  universities,  or  other  per- 
sons Including  licensees  of  inventions  owned 
by  the  Federal  agency  or  general  partners 
of  research  and  development  limited  part- 
nerships. Under  such  arrangements  the  lab- 
oratory may— 

(1)  accept  funds,  services,  and  property 
from  collaborating  parties  and  provide  serv- 
ices and  property  to  collaborating  parties: 

(2)  grant  or  agree  to  grant  in  advance  to  a 
collaborating  party,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  35  USC  208  and  209  patent  li- 
censes or  assignments,  or  options  thereto,  in 
any  invention  made  by  a  government  em- 
ployee under  the  arrangement,  retaining 
such  rights  as  the  Federal  agency  deems  ap- 
propriate; 

(3)  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  right  of 
ownership  which  the  Oovemment  may  have 
under  any  other  statute  to  any  inventions 
made  by  a  collaborating  party  or  employee 
of  a  collaborating  party  under  the  arrange- 
ment; and 

(b)  negotiate  licensing  agreements  under 
35  USC  207  or  other  authorities  for  govern- 
ment owned  inventions  made  at  the  labora- 
tory and  other  inventions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees that  may  be  voluntarily  assigned  to 
the  government. 


Sec.  3.  Distribution  of  royalties. 

(a)  Any  royalties  or  other  Income  received 
by  the  laboratory  from  the  licensing  or  as 
signment  of  inventions  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  or  under  35  USC  207  or  other  au- 
thority shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows; 

(1)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  royalties  or 
other  income  received  each  year  by  the  lab- 
oratory on  account  of  any  invention  shall  t>e 
paid  to  the  inventor  or  co-inventors  if  they 
were  employees  of  the  agency  at  the  time 
the  invention  was  made;  provided  that  pay- 
ments made  under  this  subsection  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  pay  of  the  employee 
and  to  any  awards  made  to  that  employee, 
and  such  payments  shall  not  affect  the  enti- 
tlement to  or  limit  the  amount  of  the  regu- 
lar pay  or  other  awards  to  which  the  em- 
ployee is  otherwise  entitled  or  eligible. 

(2)  The  balance  of  any  royalties  or  related 
Income  earned  during  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  retained  by  the  laboratory  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  budget  for 
that  year  of  the  laboratory  ln\«lved;  provid- 
ed that  these  funds  must  be  used  or  obligat- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  subsequent 
to  the  one  in  which  they  are  received  either 
(A)  for  mission-related  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  laboratory,  (B)  to  support  de- 
velopment and  education  programs  for  em- 
ployees of  the  laboratory.  (C>  to  reward  em- 
ployees of  the  laboratory  for  Inventions  of 
value  to  the  Government  that  will  not 
prcxjuce  royalties,  (D)  to  further  scientific 
exchange  to  and  from  the  laboratory,  or  (E) 
for  payment  of  patenting  costs  and  fees  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  the  administra- 
tion and  licensing  of  inventions,  including 
the  fees  or  costs  for  the  services  of  other 
agencies  or  other  persons  or  organizations 
for  invention  management  and  licensing 
services.  Any  funds  not  so  used  or  obligated 
by  that  time  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  balance  for  any 
laboratory  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  annual 
budget  of  the  laboratory,  then  75  percent  of 
the  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  listed  in 
(AME),  above,  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  the  one  in  which  they  were 
received,  and  any  funds  not  so  used  or  obli- 
gated by  that  time  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  invention  was  one  as- 
signed to  the  agency  either  (i)  by  a  contrac- 
tor, grantee,  or  the  holder  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  of  the  agency  or  (il)  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  that  was  not  working 
In  a  laboratory  at  the  time  the  invention 
was  made,  then  for  purposes  of  this  section 
the  agency  unit  that  funded  or  employed 
the  assignee  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  lab- 
oratory. 

(b)  Agencies  shall  repori  annually  to  the 
appropriate  oversight  and  appropriations 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  detailing  the  amount  of 
royalties  or  other  income  referred  to  in  sub- 
section 3(a)  received  and  the  expenditure  of 
such  royalties  or  income. 

Sic.  4.  Duties  of  the  Secretary, 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consul- 
tation with  other  Federal  agencies,  shall— 

( 1 )  develop  and  disseminate  to  appropriate 
agency  personnel  techniques  and  procedures 
for  Federal  laboratories  and  agencies  to  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  aid  in  the  early  de- 
termination of  the  commercial  potential  of 
new  technologies  generated  in  performance 
of  Federal  laboratory  research; 

(2)  develop  and  administer  training 
courses  and  materials  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  laboratory  researchers  regarding  the 


commercial  potential  of  inventions  and  to 
educate  laboratory  personnel  In  methods 
and  options  for  commercialization  which 
are  available  to  the  Federal  laboratories,  in- 
cluding research  and  development  limited 
partnerships; 

(3)  develop  and  disseminate  to  appropriate 
agency  persoruiel  model  provisions  for  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  cooperative  research 
and  development  arrangements;  and 

(4)  upon  request,  furnish  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  laboratories  concerning  their  co- 
operative research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

(b)  Two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  every  two  years  thereafter 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  use  by 
the  agencies  and  the  Secretary  of  the  au- 
thorities under  this  Act.  Other  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
in  providing  information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  reports. 

Sec.  5.  Employee  activities. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment employees  or  former  employees  to 
obtain  commercialization  of  inventions 
made  by  them  while  they  were  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  not  be 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  18  USC  207 
for  former  employees  or  the  partners  of  em- 
ployees to  negotiate  licenses  or  cooperative 
research  and  development  arrangements  re- 
lating to  such  inventions  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  agency  with  which  the 
employee  is  or  was  formerly  employed.  Fed- 
eral employees  or  former  employees  who  re- 
ceive royalty  payments  or  participate 
(whether  as  a  principal  of,  a  consultant  to, 
or  an  employee  of  an  organization  that  is  at- 
tempting to  commercialize  the  invention,  or 
otherwise)  in  efforts  to  commercialize  their 
inventions  shall  not,  because  of  such  receipt 
or  participation,  t)e  deemed  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  section  201,  203.  205.  207,  208.  or  209 
of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  the 
case  of  an  active  employee  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, this  section  is  not  intended  to  negate 
any  requirements  which  the  agency  may 
have  concerning  the  need  for  approval  of 
outside  employment  to  prevent  substandard 
levels  of  performance. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  a  Oovemment 
employee  or  former  employee  who  made  an 
invention  during  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  to  which  the 
Government  has  the  right  of  ownership,  the 
agency  shall  allow  the  inventor  to  retain 
title  to  the  invention  (subject  to  reservation 
by  the  Government  of  a  nonexclusive,  non- 
transferable, irrevocable,  paid  up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  the  invention 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government)  unless  the  agency  Intends  to 
file  for  a  patent  application  in  order  to  pro- 
mote commercialization  of  the  invention. 
However,  such  a  request  need  not  be  grant- 
ed if  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Oovemment  to  other  par- 
ties under  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment arrangement  or  otherwise  or  if  the 
agency  intends  to  transfer  its  ownership 
rights  to  another  party  that  was  a  co-inven- 
tor or  which  employed  a  co-inventor  of  the 
invention.  In  addition,  the  agency  may  con- 
dition the  inventor's  title  on  the  timely 
f  Uing  of  a  patent  application  or  sUtutory  In- 
vention registration  in  cases  when  the  Oov- 
emment determines  that  it  has  or  may  have 
a  need  to  practice  the  invention. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  Federal 
employees  Include  "special  Government  em- 
ployees" as  defined  at  18  USC  202. 


Sec.  6.  I>efinition8. 
As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment arrangement"  means  any  agreement, 
but  not  a  procurement  contract  as  that  term 
is  used  at  31  USC  6303,  between  one  or  more 
Federal  agencies  and  one  or  more  non-Fed- 
eral parties  under  which  the  agency  (or 
agencies  collectively)  through  one  or  more 
laboratories  provides  personnel,  services,  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  or  other  resources  (but 
not  funds  to  non-Federal  parties)  and  the 
non-Federal  parties  provide  funds,  person- 
nel, services,  facilities,  equipment,  or  other 
resources  towards  the  conduct  of  specified 
research  or  development  efforts  which  are 
consistent  with  the  missions  of  the  agency. 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  executive 
agency  as  defined  at  5  USC  105  and  the  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  at  5  USC  102; 

(3)  "invention"  means  any  invention  or 
discovery  which  is  or  may  be  patentable  or 
otherwise  protectable  under  Title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  novel  variety  of 
plant  which  is  or  may  be  protectable  under 
the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  USC 
2321  eL  seq. ): 

(4)  "laboratory"  means  a  facility  or  group 
of  facilities  owned,  leased,  or  otherwise  used 
by  a  Federal  agency,  a  substantial  purpose 
of  which  is  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  by  Oovemment  employees; 

(5)  "made"  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
"inventions"  means  conceived  or  first  actu- 
ally reduced  to  practice;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  his  or  her  designee  or  delegee. 

Sec.  7.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  limit  or 
diminish  existing  authorities  of  any  agency. 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  willful 
or  malicious  interference  with  commu- 
nications; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
ELncniATion  or  wnxruL  nrmmxifCB  wrni 
comrDincATioics 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
statutorily  prohibit  willful  or  mali- 
cious interference  to  radio  communica- 
tions. 

inXS  rOB  LXOISLATION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission [PCC]  recently  has  noted  a 
signficant  increase  in  the  number  of 
complaints  alleging  willful  or  mali- 
cious interference  to  radio  signals.  I 
have  personally  listened  to  some  of 
this  interference  on  my  own  equip- 
ment. Just  one  individual  can  prevent 
effective  communications  by  many 
other  persons. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  radio 
spectnmi,  and  only  a  limited  amount 
available.  We  must  ensure  that  we  use 
it  wisely  and  In  the  public  interest.  Un- 
fortunately this  errant  behavior  in- 
creasingly prevents  effective  use  of 
the  frequencies  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent services.  Sometimes  the  objection- 
able interference  is  created  by  an  oper- 
ator intentionally  transmitting  on  a 
channel  when  another  operator  is  al- 
ready using  it.  At  other  times  whistles. 
tapes,  records,  or  other  types  of  ob- 
noxious noises  are  transmitted  for  the 


sole  purpose  of  interrupting  or  pre- 
venting other  uses  of  the  frequency. 

All  too  often  this  tyi)e  of  interfer- 
ence can  be  heard  on  amateur,  citi- 
zen's band,  marine,  and  other  frequen- 
cies. But  that  is  not  all.  This  type  of 
interference  increasingly  is  appearing 
on  frequencies  used  by  private  land 
mobile  services,  public  safety  services 
such  as  police  and  fire  departments, 
and  Government  communications  net- 
works such  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed  be- 
cause the  present  law  is  neither  com- 
prehensive nor  clear.  Section 
303(mKlKE)  of  the  Commimications 
Act  authorizes  the  FCC  to  suspend  the 
licenses  of  persons  who  cause  willful 
or  malicious  interference,  but  applica- 
tion appears  to  be  limited  to  FCC  li- 
censees, and  sanctions  limited  to  sus- 
pension of  the  operator's  license.  The 
FCC  does  have  regulations  which  spe- 
cifically prohibit  willful  or  malicious 
interference  by  commercial,  amateur, 
and  citizen  band  radio  operators  (47 
CFR  sec.  13.69,  95.413(a)(3),  97.125 
[1983]),  but  the  penalty  for  such  oper- 
ation is  just  $500  under  section  502  of 
the  Communications  Act.  By  prohibit- 
ing this  activity  on  the  face  of  the 
Communications  Act,  a  violation  will 
be  subject  to  the  greater  penalties  pro- 
vided by  section  501  of  the  act. 

Also,  interference  which  can  be  re- 
ceived outside  the  United  States  is 
prohibited  by  article  18  of  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Regulations  Treaty 
(Geneva,  1979),  which  is  armexed  to 
the  International  Telecommimication 
Convention.  The  United  States  rati- 
fied the  latest  version  of  this  treaty  in 
September  1983.  This  bill  would  fur- 
ther insure  that  our  obligations  under 
this  treaty  are  carried  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  I  think  that  the 
reported  Increase  in  willful  and  mali- 
cious interference  Indicates  that  the 
present  provisions  Just  aren't  enough. 
This  interference  to  authorized  com- 
munications simply  miist  be  stopped  in 
order  to  insure  the  reliability  of  the 
authorized  public  interest  and  safety 
uses  of  the  radio  waves. 

AHALTSIS  or  PROVI8IOR8 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  present  law  that  pro- 
hibits willful  and  malicious  interfer- 
ence on  the  radio  waves.  Such  activi- 
ties would  be  absolutely  prohibited 
and  penalties  for  such  behavior  signifi- 
cantly increased  in  order  to  deter  such 
harmful  behavior. 

Section  1.  This  is  merely  a  technical 
amendment  to  correct  a  section 
number  of  the  Communications  Act.  It 
would  renumber  one  of  two  identically 
numbered  sections  passed  3  years  ago. 

Section  2.  The  term  "willful  or  mali- 
cious interference"  Is  the  same  as  is  al- 
resuiy  used  at  section  303  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  in  FCC  regula- 
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tions.  referred  to  above.  Examples  of 
what  I  mean  by  this  term  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  PCC  opinions: 

First,  transmissions,  including  those  of  un- 
modulated carriers,  recorded  material, 
music,  and  threats,  purposefully  made  di- 
rectly over  the  ongoing  transmissions  of 
other  operators.  Harold  R.  Clavpoole,  95 
P.C.C.2d331  (1983). 

Second,  long,  continuous  transmissions  of 
computer  voice  synthesized  audio  signal  or 
ticking  clock  on  a  frequency  luiown  by  de- 
fendant to  be  that  used  as  a  repeater  input 
frequency  without  monitoring  the  repeater 
output  frequency  to  determine  whether 
others  were  using  it,  without  regard  to  re- 
quests that  a  different  frequency  be  used 
for  defendant's  "tests,"  and  transmissions 
initiated  when  others  were  on  the  frequen- 
cy. Henry  C.  Arvulrong  III.  92  P.C.C.2d  485 
(1983). 

Third,  initiation  of  transmissions  when 
others  were  already  using  the  frequency,  in- 
cluding changes  in  frequency  which  coincid- 
ed with  changes  made  by  parties  attempting 
to  evade  the  interference.  Kenneth  L.  Oil- 
berU  92  F.C.C.2d  126  (1982). 

Fourth,  whistling  on  frequency  for  a  long 
period  of  time  for  jamming  purposes, 
Donald  E.  Miller.  69  F.C.C.2d  1740  (1978). 

By  citing  these  particular  cases  by 
no  means  do  I  intend  to  limit  the  defi- 
nition of  the  bill's  terms  to  just  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  these  examples. 
These  are  but  examples  of  some  of  the 
types  of  interference  to  which  this  leg- 
islation is  addressed. 

The  term  "radio  communication"  as 
used  in  this  bill  is  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued within  the  definition  presently 
set  forth  at  section  153(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  The  term  is  there  de- 
fined and  I  intend  it  as  used  in  this  bill 
to  encompass  all  signals.  The  bill's 
prohibition  applies  to  interference 
with  any  authorized  use  of  the  radio 
spectrum,  including  noncommunica- 
tive  uses,  such  as  authorized  radar  sig- 
nals. "Signals"  and  "communication" 
are  not  to  be  narrowly  construed  as  in 
some  State  court  opinions,  such  as 
those  in  People  v.  Fattde,  388  N.Y.S.2d 
562  (1976)  and  People  v.  Moore,  401 
N.Y.S.2d  440  (1978). 

On  the  other  hand,  interference  not 
directly  caused  by  transmission  is  not 
addressed  by  this  bill.  For  example, 
some  stereo  amplifiers,  television  sets. 
and  telephones  malfunction  when 
they  are  near  an  operating  radio  trans- 
mitter. More  often  than  not  the  prob- 
lem is  caused  by  the  improper  design 
of  the  consumer  equipment  experienc- 
ing the  interference. 

In  1982  Congress  approved  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-259.  which  au- 
thorizes the  PCC  to  establish  mini- 
mum performance  standards  for  home 
electronic  equipment  and  systems  to 
reduce  their  susceptibility  to  radio  fre- 
quency energy.  "This  bill  Is  not  ad- 
dressed to  this  type  of  interference 
problem,  nor  are  its  provisions  to  be 
construed  as  applying  to  interference 
caused  by  susceptibility  of  equipment 
to  radio  frequency  energy.  In  such 
cases  the  Interference  problem  is  not 


caused  by  or  solvable  at  the  transmit- 
ter. 

This  bill  solely  applies  to  purposeful 
interference  caused  to  be  radiated  by 
the  violator.  Such  radiation  may  In- 
clude that  of  the  fundamental,  har- 
monic, or  other  radiated  frequencies. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  evidence  that  such  activi- 
ties are  not  now  prohibited  under  both 
domestic  and  international  law.  Will- 
ful and  malicious  interference  is  now 
prohibited,  but  enactment  of  this  bill 
Is  needed  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
present  law. 

Section  1362  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  prohibits  interference 
with  facilities  owned  or  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  bUl  also 
would  apply  in  any  case  of  willful  or 
malicious  interference  with  the  com- 
munications of  Government  facilities. 
Often  PCC  assistance  is  required  to  in- 
vestigate interference  to  Government 
communications.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  would  provide  a  statutory  basis  of 
the  Commission  to  investigate  such  in- 
cidents and  seek  prosecution  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  based  upon  violation  of 
both  the  Criminal  Ctxle  and  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

coNCLnsioif 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  substantially 
assist  the  Commission  in  curtailing 
willful  and  malicious  interference.  It 
would  elevate  such  activity  to  a  crimi- 
nal offense  pursuant  to  section  501  of 
the  Communications  Act,  which  pro- 
vides both  for  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000 
and  for  imprisonment  of  up  to  1  year 
for  the  first  offense,  and  the  same  fine 
and  up  to  2  years'  imprisonment  for 
repeated  offenses.  Under  the  Sentenc- 
ing Reform  Act  of  October  1984,  the 
fine  was  Increased  to  a  maximum  of 
$25,000  for  misdemeanors  and  $250,000 
for  felonies. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  section  502 
presently  makes  violations  of  the 
Commission's  regulations  or  interna- 
tional treaty  provisions  a  crime,  but 
the  maximum  penalty  Is  $500.  Section 
503  provides  for  substantial  civil 
money  penalties,  up  to  $5,000  per  case, 
but  requires  completion  of  detailed  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  during  which 
the  Interference  may  continue.  This 
legislation  would  enable  the  PCC  to 
seek  immediate  Judicial  action  to  stop 
the  interference,  make  such  purpose- 
ful Interference  a  criminal  matter,  and 
provide  for  significant  peiudtles  and 
even  imprisonment  in  appropriate 
cases, 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  word  of 
this  legislation,  and  Its  passage,  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  those  that 
engage  In  these  objectionable  activi- 
ties to  cease  doing  so.  Otherwise  I 
expect  the  Commission  to  use  these 
provisions  aggressively  to  eliminate 
the  increasing  number  of  willful  or 
malicious  interference  problems  which 
are    seriously    impairing    communica- 


tions. If  this  still  is  inadequate.  I  am 
prepared  to  introduce  even  tougher 
legislation  to  authorize  forfeiture  of 
the  equipment  used  to  cause  interfer- 
ence and  to  require  disqualification  of 
those  convicted  from  being  licensees  in 
the  future.  But  I  sincerely  hope  and 
expect  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  be  sufficient  to  significantly 
reduce  if  not  eliminate  this  type  of  in- 
terference. 

The  PCC  has  informed  me  that  this 
amendment  would  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  present  or  projected 
Commission  budgetary  requirements. 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  tobacco  which  has 
been  grown  or  processed  using  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals  whose  use 
has  been  prohibited  in  this  country  for 
health  reasons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TOBACCO  IMPORTS  LEGISLAnOK 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  modest  objective  of  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  tobacco  into 
this  cotintry  which  has  been  grown 
using  pesticides  and  other  chemicals 
whose  use  has  been  prohibited  for 
health  reasons  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time  so 
that  this  issue  will  be  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion  early  this  year.  The  leg- 
islation is  similar  to  a  proposal  offered 
by  Congressman  Charlie  Rose  in  the 
past,  and  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  initiating  the  proposal.  It  is 
identical  to  H.R.  6418,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  98th  Congress. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  protect  both 
the  American  farmer  anci  the  health 
of  the  American  people.  It  wiU  give 
American  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
compete  more  fairly  with  their  foreign 
competitors. 

In  recent  years,  the  amount  of  for- 
eign tobacco  imported  into  this  coun- 
try has  increased  dramatically.  Cur- 
rently, close  to  one-third  of  the  tobac- 
co in  American  cigarettes  is  Imported. 
In  1969  the  United  States  imported 
only  9  million  pounds  of  foreign-grown 
tobacco.  By  1983  we  were  importing 
240,000  metric  tons  of  tobacco  annual- 
ly, an  increase  of  1,900  percent  over 
1969  and  30  percent  over  1982  alone. 
By  1983.  imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  let  into  this  country  exceeded 
$743  million. 

In  the  United  States  tobacco  farmers 
are  required  to  abide  by  strict  regula- 
tions which  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
number  of  pesticides  and  other  chemi- 
cals, such  as  paraquat.  DDT,  dieldrin. 
endrin,  toxaphene.  and  others,  all  of 
which  have  been  banned  for  health 
reasons.  Yet.  we  have  imposed  abso- 
lutely no  such  restrictions  on  tobacco 
being  imported  into  the  United  States. 


In  fact,  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment knows  or  keeps  track  of  what 
pesticides  or  other  chemicals  are  used 
on  tobacco  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  despite  the  potential 
health  hazard  posed  by  this  problem 
and  despite  the  extraordinary  disad- 
vantage this  puts  American  farmers  at 
in  competing  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. 

Our  failure  to  act  harms  America's 
tobacco  farmers  seriously  and  Jeopard- 
izes the  50  to  54  million  Americans 
who  smoke.  Six  hundred  billion  ciga- 
rettes a  year  are  smoked  by  Ameri- 
cans, one-third  of  the  tobacco  in  those 
cigarettes  comes  from  foreign  produc- 
ers, yet  we  have  no  information  about 
what  hazardous  substances  contami- 
nate that  tobacco.  We  do  not  even 
have  records  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  Import  and  have  never  at- 
tempted to  determine  what  their  poli- 
cies are  with  regard  to  substances 
harmed  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
How  can  the  American  farmer  com- 
pete? How  can  the  American  constimer 
protect  himself  or  herself,  if  we  do  not 
even  collect  this  vital  information? 

There  is  serious  reason  for  concern, 
Turkey.  Bulgaria,  Lebanon,  and  Zim- 
babwe are  all  large  suppliers  of  im- 
ported tobacco  leaf;  yet,  the  only 
survey  ever  done  about  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  other  chemicals  used 
abroad,  a  survey  conducted  last  year 
by  the  State  Department,  produced  no 
information  about  the  chemicals  used 
in  those  countries.  What  the  survey 
did  reveal  Is  that  many  countries  do 
permit  the  use  of  pesticides  banned 
from  use  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, tobacco  from  Thailand  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  but  we 
know  that  Thailand  permits  the  use  of 
DDT,  dieldrin,  endrin,  and  paraquat, 
each  of  which  has  been  harmed  in  this 
country  for  health  reasons.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  only  chemical  banned 
is  DDT.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
DDT  is  used  to  treat  the  soil.  Unfortu- 
nately, what  we  know  about  this  issue 
is  less  than  what  we  do  not  know. 

To  some,  the  bill  may  appear  to  be 
motivated  by  protectionist  concerns. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  bill  only  seeks  to  place  for- 
eign producers  of  tobacco  on  the  same 
ground  as  our  American  farmers.  The 
United  States  not  only  has  a  right  to 
impose  these  health  and  safety  restric- 
tions on  imported  products,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  its  citizens  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  reason  for  imported  tobac- 
co to  be  exempt  from  these  require- 
ments. What  this  bill  does  with  regard 
to  tobacco,  we  already  do  for  most 
products  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  For  example,  we  require  Im- 
F>orters  of  foreign  automobiles  to  meet 
oiu-  pollution  and  safety  standards. 
Importers  of  all  machinery  and  con- 
sumer products  are  required  to  comply 
with  health  and  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  products  sold  in  the 


United  States.  We  already  also  require 
cigarette  packages  imported  into  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  la- 
beling provisions  of  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 
The  United  States  is  not  the  first 
coimtry  to  impose  the  requirements  I 
am  proposing.  West  Germany  has 
gone  even  further  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  tobacco  containing  any 
chemical  or  additive  not  on  an  ap- 
proved list. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  represents  a 
cautious,  reasonable  approach  to  a  po- 
tentially serious  problem.  It  is  legisla- 
tion that  directly  benefits  both  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
consumer. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  68.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  weapons;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
achieving  an  international  agreement 
to  ban  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  weapons;  and  to  express 
the  further  sense  of  the  Congress  en- 
couraging the  improvement  of  de- 
fenses against  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

SENSE  OP  THE  COIfGIUESS— LETHAL  BIHABT 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  Senator 
Pryor,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  all  funding  for  the  prcxiuction 
of  a  new  generation  of  binary  weap- 
ons. In  my  Judgment,  the  legislation 
we  have  crafted  represents  both  good 
national  security  policy  and  a  means 
for  reducing  defense  expenditures. 
This  bill  also  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  place  the  highest  priority 
the  improvement  of  American  capa- 
bilities to  defend  against  the  effects  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  further  calls 
upon  President  Reagan  to  intensify 
ongoing  efforts  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations,  to  achieve  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  ban  on  the  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons. 

A  major  new,  costly  chemical  weap- 
ons initiative  will  not  make  this 
Nation  or  our  allies  more  secure.  Im- 
provement of  defensive  measures 
against  chemical  attack  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  existing  stockpile  are 
essential,  but  the  construction  of  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  Is  a  needless 
waste  of  national  resources. 

The  United  States  already  possesses 
a  large  and  usable  chemical  arsenal 
which  more  than  meets  our  essential 
military  requirements.  There  is  simply 
no  Justification  for  producing  new 
chemical  weapons  which  would  dupli- 
cate our  existing  capabilities. 

Moreover.  U.S.  forces  will  remain  a 
target  for  attack— despite  the  size  of 
our  chemical  arsenal— until  they  are 


as  well  trained  and  well  equipped  to 
fight  in  a  contaminated  enviroiunent 
as  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Improved  American 
defensive  capabilities  are  the  key  to 
eliminating  any  Incentive  an  adversary 
might  have  to  use  chemical  weapons 
first  in  combat. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  produc- 
tion of  new  binary  chemical  weapons 
will  be  expensive.  Cost  estimates  nin 
as  high  as  $2  to  $3  billion  over  the 
coming  decade.  In  light  of  the  extraor- 
dinary need  for  fiscal  restraint,  we 
must  ensure  that  all  defense  expendi- 
tures are  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity. New  binary  chemical  weapons 
do  not  meet  that  requirement.  Efforts 
to  improve  our  defenses  against  chemi- 
cal attack  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  68 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
an  agency  of  the  Government  may  not  obli- 
gate or  expend  appropriated  funds  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"lethal  binary  chemical  munitions"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  818(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1976  (Public  Law  94-106: 
50  U.S.C.  1519). 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  intensify  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries establishing  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
ban  on  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons. 

Sec.  3.  It  is,  further,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should,  on  a  priority  basis.  Improve  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  detect  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  attacks  on  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
protect  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
against  the  effects  of  the  use  of  such  weap- 
ons. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  69.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  ad- 
ditional lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

COLORAOO  WILDEENESS  kCT  OP  198S 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation 
to  protect  nearly  770,000  acres  of  the 
most  spectacular,  unspoiled  Federal 
lands  in  Colorado's  R(x;ky  Mountains. 
This  legislation,  the  Colorado  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1985,  will  create  11  new 
wilderness  areas,  adding  exceptional 
diversity  to  the  existing  wilderness 
system  lands  in  Colorado.  The  bill  also 
expands    seven    existing    wilderness 
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areas,  adding  new  landforms  and  eco- 
systems, enlarging  several  areas  to  ac- 
commodate heavy  usage  from  sur- 
rounding population  centers,  and  es- 
tablishing more  geographically  man- 
ageable boundaries  for  certain  areas 
designated  in  previous  years. 
-  This  legislation  marks  the  final  step 
in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  comprehen- 
sive review  of  public  lands  in  Colorado. 
Following  study  of  nearly  6.5  million 
acres  during  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  II 
process.  Congress  in  1980  added  1.4 
million  acres  to  the  wilderness  system 
in  Colorado.  The  1980  Colorado  Wil- 
derness Act  brought  total  wilderness 
acreage  in  the  State  to  2.6  million 
acres.  In  addition,  the  1980  act  estab- 
lished 18  study  areas  and  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to  review  each  of  these 
during  the  ensuing  3-year  period  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system.  At  this  time, 
the  Forest  Service  has  completed  its 
final  review  and  recommendations  for 
15  of  the  areas  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  necessary  to  complete 
final  action  on  the  areas  set  aside  for 
further  study  in  1980.  Yet,  this  legisla- 
tion is  more  than  a  simple  conclusion 
of  the  Forest  Service  wilderness  proc- 
ess in  our  State. 

This  legislation  offers  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  eliminate  documented  threats 
to  several  of  Colorado's  pristine  and 
undisturbed  mountain  areas.  These 
lands  are  best  suited  for  wilderness 
preservation,  but  are  threatened  by 
various  exploration  and  development 
activities.  This  activity  threatens  to 
permanently  foreclose  thousands  of 
acres  from  wilderness  designation  if 
pending  leases  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  acted  upon  before  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  These  areas,  unroaded 
and  undisturbed  by  hiunan  activities, 
deserve  the  full  protection  afforded  by 
wilderness  designation  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  outstanding  natural  char- 
acteristics. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the 
value  and  importance  of  many  compet- 
ing uses  of  our  national  forest  lands, 
many  of  which  are  incompatible  with 
wilderness  designation.  Our  national 
forests  provide  opportunities  for 
skiing,  motorized  recreation,  energy, 
timber,  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment. In  developing  this  legislation,  I 
have  sought  to  balance  these  compet- 
ing interests  and  eliminate  many  po- 
tential conflicts. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  more  than 
2  years  of  work  by  many  Coloradans. 
The  process  began  with  a  review  of 
Forest  Service  data  on  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  so-called  study  areas- 
information  at)out  their  wilderness,  re- 
source and  recreational  attributes. 
This  information  was  augmented  by 
Coloradans  living  near  the  areas,  and 
reports  developed  by  my  staff  after 
careful  onsite  inspection  of  each  of 


the  areas.  Next.  I  sought  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  numerous 
Coloradans  and  organizations  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  interests.  State 
and  local  government  officials  provid- 
ed vital  economic  impact  information 
and  helped  identify  competing  inter- 
ests which  proved  helpful  in  proposing 
the  most  appropriate  management  rec- 
ommendation for  the  parcel  of  land  in- 
volved. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  wide  variety  of 
participants  in  the  development  of 
this  wilderness  proposal  identified  a 
number  of  conflicts,  including  existing 
and  proposed  energy  and  mineral  de- 
velopment activities,  ski  area  develop- 
ment and  management,  private  lands, 
established  motorized  recreation,  pro- 
posed timber  management,  and  devel- 
opment of  existing  water  rights.  To  ac- 
commodate these  and  other  conflicts, 
boundaries  have  been  adjusted  to  pre- 
serve ;  Itemative  use  options. 

In  short,  this  legislation  reflects  the 
best  efforts  of  many  Coloradans  who 
have  commented  and  worked  together 
during  the  past  2  years,  to  balance  our 
many  competing  Interests  in  the 
public  lands.  There  is  perhaps  no  more 
important  place  for  us  to  seek  balance 
than  in  the  allocation  and  manage- 
ment of  public  lands.  Balance  in  devel- 
opment. Balance  in  preservation,  and 
balance  which  enables  us  to  make  the 
wisest  use  of  this  Nation's  great  natu- 
ral wealth— both  for  ourselves  and 
future  generations. 

As  lengthy  as  this  process  has  been, 
it  is  not  yet  over.  Many  more  legiti- 
mate, existing  conflicts  are  likely  to  be 
identified  during  consideration  of  this 
and  other  Colorado  wilderness  propos- 
als. I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  demonstrated  by 
members  of  the  Colorado  congression- 
al delegation  during  consideration  of 
this  very  matter  last  year. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  was  made 
toward  eventual  enactment  of  a  Colo- 
rado wilderness  bill  during  the  98th 
session  of  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  considered  and  passed 
legislation  recommending  580,000 
acres  as  wilderness.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  held  hearings  In  order  to 
seek  comment  from  numerous  Colo- 
radans and  a  variety  of  organizations 
representing  different  Interests.  With 
their  suggestions,  and  the  progress 
made  late  last  year.  I  am  conjfident  a 
solid  consensus  can  be  established  and 
the  fate  of  many  beautiful  untouched 
areas  in  Colorado  determined  once  and 
for  all  during  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  a  simple  addition 
to  and  modification  of  the  present  wil- 
derness lands  system  in  Colorado.  This 
legislation  does  not  alter  any  of  the 
important  land  management  provi- 
sions of  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness 
Act  with  respect  to  release  for  multi- 
ple use.  grazing,  insect  control,  buffer 


zones  or  other  decisions  made  during 
consideration  of  that  act. 

It  was  suggested  late  last  year  that 
another  management  provision  be  in 
eluded  in  the  Colorado  wilderness  leg- 
islation; namely,  the  existence  and 
extent  of  Federal  reserved  water 
rights  in  wilderness  areas.  The  provi- 
sion suggested  specified  that  neither 
already  designated  wilderness  areas  in 
Colorado  nor  those  proposed  for  desig- 
nation have  any  reserved  Federal 
water  rights  arising  from  their  wilder- 
ness status. 

This  is  an  issue— the  relationship  be- 
tween wilderness  designations  and  re- 
served Federal  water  rights— which 
Congress  has  never  explicitly  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Issue  has  arisen  In  Colorado  as 
the  United  States  has  begun  to  quanti- 
fy In  State  court  the  extent  of  Its  re- 
served water  rights— the  rights  to  un- 
appropriated water  within  Federal 
lands  which  Congress  has  reserved 
from  the  public  domain.  In  its  claims 
for  reserved  rights  to  the  national 
forest  lands  In  Colorado,  the  Forest 
Service  did  not  seek  any  additional 
quantity  of  water  for  national  forest 
lands  reserved  as  wilderness.  The 
Sierra  Club  has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  seeking  an  order  that  the 
Forest  Service  should  assert  additional 
water  rights  for  the  wilderness  areas. 
The  court  recently  ruled  against  the 
U.S.  preliminary  motion  to  dismiss  the 
case. 

I  have  not  Included  a  reserved  water 
rights  provision  in  this  legislation,  but 
look  forwsu'd  to  consideration  and  res- 
olution of  this  Important  and  contro- 
versial matter.  I  believe  a  sweeping  re- 
nunciation of  any  and  all  Federal  re- 
served water  rights  in  wilderness  areas 
amounts  to  an  overreaction  to  a  law- 
suit whose  full  dimensions  have  not 
emerged  since  neither  of  the  parties 
involved  has  yet  filed  their  briefs.  F*ur- 
ther,  and  much  more  troubling,  I  be- 
lieve Inclusion  of  this  provision  In  Col- 
orado wilderness  legislation  could  ef- 
fectively create  two  separate  classes  of 
wilderness — one  for  our  State  and  one 
for  all  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  Colorado  is  impres- 
sive in  may  respects,  but  most  people 
think  first  of  our  mountains  when 
they  think  of  our  State.  As  our  cities 
become  more  crowded  and  as  competi- 
tion for  diminishing  natural  resources 
increases,  the  value  of  the  relatively 
few  untouched  areas  becomes  more 
Important  to  people.  This  has  been 
proven  by  increasing  use  of  our  moun- 
tain areas  for  recreation  and  growing 
pressure  to  protect  those  areas  while 
they  remain  pristine. 

Although  our  Interests  and  needs  in 
the  national  forests  are  varied,  the  11 
national  forests  in  Colorado  are  vast 
enough  to  accommodate  many  com- 
peting interests.  This  legislation  will 
protect  the  most  magnificent  of  those 


lands,  lands  which  are  for  the  most 
part  unspoiled  by  human  intrusion.  It 
also  leaves  those  lands  with  the  most 
promising  economic  potential,  as  iden-. 
tilled  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
others,  free  for  nonwildemess  uses.  No 
mineral  resources  have  been  locked 
away  which  are  not  readily  available 
today  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Prime  timber  has  been  left  for  poten- 
tial harvesting  for  commercial  and 
fuelwood  purposes.  No  planned  or  po- 
tential water  development  will  be  hin- 
dered by  this  legislation.  No  lands  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  have  vast  proven  pe- 
troleum potential.  And  finally,  no  pro- 
posed development  or  expansion  of  ex- 
isting ski  areas  will  be  Impaired  by  the 
proposed  wilderness  in  this  legislation. 
Moreover.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
eliminate  most  established,  existing 
motorized  recreational  use  areas.  In- 
cluding snowmobile  and  trallbike 
trails,  and  four-wheel  drive  vehicle 
roads. 

Mr.  President,  political  and  econom- 
ic pressure  to  develop  energy  and 
other  resources  on  our  lands  continues 
to  mount.  Increasing  needs  for  secure 
domestic  supplies  of  energy  will  ensure 
much  of  Colorado's  lands  are  devoted 
to  energy  and  related  development  in 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  popula- 
tion growth  In  Colorado  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  points  to  a  growing 
demand  for  wilderness  recreation. 

Fortunately  our  public  lands  are 
vast  enough  that  preserving  additional 
untouched  and  pristine  areas  In  Colo- 
rado win  not  prevent  us  from  meeting 
other  needs,  including  energy,  water, 
and  mineral  development.  I  believe 
this  legislation  strikes  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  many  competing  needs, 
preserving  the  best  of  what  is  special 
and  unique  about  Colorado,  while  not 
inhibiting  legitimate  development  of 
needed  resources. 

As  the  99th  Congress  opens  today,  I 
urge  all  concerned  Coloradans  to  once 
again  renew  their  efforts  and  work 
with  our  congressional  delegation  to 
resolve  the  few  remaining  wilderness 
questions  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas,  and  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet:  1985  Colorado  Wilderness 
Bill 

The  1985  Colorado  wilderness  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  status  of  eighteen 
Colorado  areas  set  aside  by  Congress  for 
further  study  following  passage  of  the  1980 
Colorado  Wilderness  Act.  These  areas  in- 
clude: 

Twelve  areas  designated  by  Congress  as 
Wilderness  Study  Areas.  Congress  directed 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  review  and  report 
to  Congress  within  three  years  the  suitabil- 
ity or  unsuitablllty  of  these  areas  for  wilder- 
ness designation. 


Six  Further  Planning  Areas  identified  by 
the  Forest  Service  during  the  RARE  II 
process  for  further  study  for  possible  inclu- 
sion In  the  wilderness  preservation  system. 

The  1985  Colorado  wilderness  bill  pro- 
poses creation  of  ten  new  wilderness  areas 
and  modifies  and  expands  the  boundaries  on 
seven  established  wilderness  areas.  The  leg- 
islation proposes  the  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 770,000  acres  to  the  wilderness 
system  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  legislation  Is  subject  to  existing  provi- 
sions of  law.  agreed  upon  by  the  1980  Colo- 
rado Wilderness  Act.  pertaining  to  release 
of  lands  not  found  suitable  for  wilderness, 
grazing  in  wilderness,  and  buffer  zone  lan- 
guage. 

Decisions  on  each  area  are  the  result  of 
careful  review  of  existing  and  potential  con- 
flicting uses.  Including  recreational  vehicle 
use,  mineral,  oil,  gas.  water  and  timber. 

Numerous  Coloradans  and  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations  have  commented  on  the 
proposed  areas,  including  conservationists, 
local  and  county  officials,  the  oil  and  gas. 
and  mineral  extraction  industries.  These 
participants  have  Identified  certain  conflicts 
and  boundaries  have  been  adjusted  in  order 
to  preserve  alternative  use  options.  Tot  ex- 
ample, nortlons  preserve  certain  established 
trail  buce  and  four  wheel  drive  roads. 
Boundary  adjustments  were  made  In  other 
areas  to  exclude  certain  known  mineralized 
pockets  and  prevent  obstacles  to  the  devel- 
opment of  potential  ski  areas  and  existing 
water  rights  in  the  proposed  Williams  Pork 
and  St.  Louis  Peak  Wilderness  areas. 

Service  Creek:  Included  In  the  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  50,540  acres  in  the  Routt 
National  Forest,  Routt  County,  Colorado. 
This  area  is  located  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado,  and  on  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  Gore  Moun- 
tain Range.  This  area  is  home  to  large  num- 
bers of  elk  and  popular  for  hiking,  cross 
country  skiing  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
This  area  was  designated  for  further  study 
in  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness  Act. 

Buffalo  Peaks:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  57,430  acres  In  the  Pike- 
San  Isabel  National  Forest,  in  Lake,  Chafee 
and  Park  counties,  Colorado.  This  area  is  lo- 
cated ten  miles  southeast  of  Leadville  and 
one  of  the  most  productive  bighorn  sheep 
areas  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Cannibal  Plateau:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  63,700  acres  In  the  Gun- 
nison National  Forest,  Hinsdale  County, 
Colorado.  This  area  Is  two  miles  northeast 
of  Lake  City,  Colorado,  and  contains  the 
largest  alpine  tundra  area  south  of  Alaska 
In  addition  to  many  bird  and  animal  species. 

Davii  Peak:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  22.340  acres  in  the  Routt 
National  Forest,  Routt  County,  Colorado. 
This  area  Is  located  north  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colorado,  and  a  logical  addition  to 
the  establUhed  Mt.  Zlrkel  Wilderness  Area. 

Fo$3il  Ridge:  Included  In  this  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  55.560  acres  in  the  Gunnison 
National  Forest,  Gunnison  County,  Colora- 
do. This  area  is  located  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Gunnison,  Colorado,  and  character- 
ized by  high  peaks  and  stream-fed  alpine 
lakes.  It  is  located  in  proximity  to  several 
population  centers  and  provides  home  for 
many  species  of  wildlife  including  elk, 
mountain  goats,  golden  eagles  and  peregrine 
falcons. 

Greenhorn:  Included  in  this  bUl  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  22,360  acres  In  the  San 
Isabel  National  Forest,  Pueblo  County,  Col- 
orado.. This  area  Is  located  on  the  southern 
end  of  the  Wet  Mountain  Range  and  ap- 


proximately 20  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  This  area  serves  as  a  readily  ac- 
cessible and  popular  recreation  area  for 
south  central  Colorado  and  provides  home 
for  an  abundant  population  of  wildlife  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  deer.  Pine 
Marten,  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  and  greenback 
cutthroat  trout. 

Lost  Creek  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  11,000  acres  in  the  Pike-San 
Isabel  National  Forest.  Park  County.  Colo- 
rado. This  area  is  located  southwest  of 
Denver  and  Is  a  geographically  logical  addi- 
tion to  the  established  Lost  Creek  Wilder- 
ness Area. 

Oh  Be  JoyfuL  Included  in  this  bill  Is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  5,500  acres  in  the  Gunnison 
National  Forest.  Gunnison  County.  Colora- 
do. This  area  is  located  four  miles  northwest 
of  Crested  Butte,  Colorado,  and  is  a  logical 
addition  to  the  existing  Raggeds  Wilderness 
Area.  This  area  is  known  for  its  glacial 
alpine  meadows  and  valleys  and  provides 
home  for  an  abundant  population  of  wild- 
life. 

Piedra:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilderness 
area  of  49,180  acres  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  Archuleta  and  Hinsdale  Counties, 
Colorado.  This  area  is  30  miles  west  of 
Pagosa  Springs.  Colorado,  and  provides  im- 
portant migration  routes  between  summer 
and  winter  range  for  elk  and  deer  as  well  as 
serving  as  an  important  watershed  for 
nearly  41,000  acre  feet  of  water. 

SL  Louis  Peak:  Included  In  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  13,000  acres  in  the  Arap- 
aho  National  Forest.  Grand  County,  Colora- 
do. This  area  is  approximately  60  miles  west 
of  Denver  and  nine  miles  south  of  Fraser, 
Colorado,  and  consists  of  high  rugged  tim- 
berline  peaks. 

VasQuez  Peak:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  13,000  acres  in  the  Arapaho 
National  Forest.  Grand  and  Jackson  Coun- 
ties. Colorado.  This  area  is  approximately 
nine  miles  south  of  Phaser,  Colorado,  and 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  St.  Louis  Peak 
Wilderness  Area 

Sangre  de  Crista:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  248,000  acres  in  the  Pike- 
San  Isabel  National  Forest.  Saguache.  Ala- 
mosa and  Custer  Counties.  Colorado.  This 
mountain  range  is  five  miles  south  of  Salida, 
Colorado,  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Ala- 
mosa. Colorado.  This  area  of  the  state  is 
among  the  most  prized  recreational  ranges 
and  provides  home  for  many  wilderness  spe- 
cies Including  black  bear,  cougar,  elk,  big- 
horn sheep,  peregrine  falcons  and  eagles. 

Spruce  Creek:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wil- 
derness area  of  8,000  acres  in  the  White 
River  National  Forest,  Pitkin  County,  Colo- 
rado. This  area  is  located  northeast  of 
Aspen,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ex- 
isting Hunter-Fryingpan  wilderness.  It  is  a 
roadless  tract,  providing  critical  migrating 
routes  between  summer  and  winter  range 
for  deer  and  elk;  in  addition.  Spruce- Creek 
is  the  home  of  the  declining  Colorado  cut- 
throat trout.  Other  reported  wilderness  spe- 
cies in  the  area  include  the  mountain  lion, 
lynx,  white  tailed  ptarmigan,  and  hairy 
woodpecker  and  others.  The  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  the  clean  air  and  water  of  this  area 
are  essential  to  the  local  economy.  Aspen 
and  Pitkin  counties  are  supportive  of  wilder- 
ness designation  for  Spruce  Creek. 

West  Needles  and  Weminucfu  Additions: 
Included  In  this  bill  is  a  wilderness  area  of 
33.000  acres  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest,  San  Juan  County,  Colorado.  This 
area  Is  located  between  the  towns  of  Duran- 
go  and  Sllverton,  adjoining  the  western 
boundary  of  the  existing  Weminuche  Wil- 
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dem«ss  Area.  Split  by  the  Narrow  Gauge 
Railroad  running  through  the  Animas  River 
Gorge,  the  area's  pristine  beauty  is  enjoyed 
by  tourists  marvelling  at  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  Animas  River  Gorge.  Hikers,  back- 
packers, hunters  and  fishermen  also  enjoy 
the  popular  hiking  trails  and  the  spectacu- 
lar views  of  the  San  Juan  Range.  The  state 
flower  of  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Colum- 
bine, grows  in  abundance  with  other  wUd- 
flowers  on  the  slopes. 

South  San  Juaiv  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  addition  of  32,800  acres  in  the 
San  Juan  and  Rio  Grande  National  Forests. 
Archuleta.  Mineral  and  Rio  Grande  Coun- 
ties. Colorado.  The  V-Rock  and  Montezuma 
Peak  areas  are  additions  to  the  established 
South  San  Juan  Wilderness  Area,  located 
some  50  miles  south  and  east  of  Alamosa. 
Colorado,  and  characterized  as  among  the 
wildest  and  primitive  areas  of  the  state. 

Spanish  PeaJa:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  19.250  acres  in  the  San 
l5at>el  National  Forest.  Las  Animas  County. 
Colorado.  This  area  is  located  20  miles 
southwest  of  Walsenburg.  Colorado,  and 
best  known  for  twin  volcanic  peaks  rising 
nearly  6.000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sur- 
rounding plains.  This  area  is  important  to 
fish  and  wildlife  populations,  recreation  and 
important  drainage. 

Wheeler:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilder- 
ness area  of  29.350  acres  in  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest.  Mineral  County.  Colorado. 
This  area  is  an  addition  to  the  established 
La  Garita  Wilderness  near  Creede,  Colora- 
do, and  best  known  for  the  Wheeler  Geolog- 
ic Study  Area  containing  unusual  and  spec- 
tacular rock  formations. 

Big  Blue:  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  wilder- 
ness area  of  1.500  acres  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Gunnison  Basin  Re- 
source Area.  Ouray  County.  Colorado.  This 
area  is  an  addition  to  the  established  Big 
Blue  Wilderness  Area  approximately  15 
miles  west  of  Lake  City.  Colorado.  This  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  wilderness  will  protect 
the  high  altitude  portion  of  the  Big  Blue 
watershed. 

WilliaTTu  Fork:  Included  in  this  bUl  is  a 
wilderness  area  of  approximately  40.000 
acres  in  the  Arapaho  National  Forest, 
Summit  County.  Colorado.  This  area  is 
characterized  by  high  alpine  peaks  and  lo- 
cated in  proximity  to  a  growing  population 
center  and  the  Interstate  70  corridor  from 
Denver. 

S.  69 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Colorado  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  and.  therefore,  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
fi/ty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Buffalo  Peaks  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1983: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eleven  thousand  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "St. 
Louis  Peak  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated 
November  1983: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Uncompaghre  Na- 
tional Forest  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 


Management  Gunnison  Basin  Resource 
Area,  which  comprise  approximately  sixty- 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cannibal 
Plateau  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  fifty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Fossil  Ridge  Wilderness — Propoaed".  dated 
November  1983: 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  November  1983: 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly eight  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "  Hunter- Frylngpan 
Wilderness  Additions— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983:  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  95-327; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  Na- 
tional P\>rest.  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred 
fifty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "La  Garita  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  dated  November  1983:  and  which 
are  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  La  Garita  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mt.  Zlrkel  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  dated  November  1983,  and  which 
are  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  Mt.  Zlrkel  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Pledra  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  November  1983; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
five  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Raggeds 
Wilderness  Additions— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983,  and  which  are  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Raggeds  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  96-560: 

(11)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  San  Isabel  National  For- 
ests, which  comprise  approximately  two 
hundred  forty  eight  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Sangre  de 
Olsto  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  fifty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Serv- 
ice Creek  Wilderness- Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "South 
San  Juan  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
dated  November  1983,  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of 
the  South  San  Juan  Wilderness  as  designat- 
ed by  Public  Law  96-560; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  thir- 


teen thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Vasquez  Peak  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  Noveml)er  1983; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-three  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Weminuche  Wil- 
derness Additions— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983,  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  We- 
minuche Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  93-632; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness- Proposed", 
dated  November  1983: 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eleven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Lost  Creek  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  November  1983,  and  which 
are  hereby  incori)orated  in  and  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  Lost  Oeek  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  96-560: 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  forty 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Williams  Fork  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  June  1984,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Williams  Fork  Wilder- 
ness; Provided,  hoioever.  That  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  Williams  Pork  Fur- 
ther Planning  Area  as  generally  depicted  on 
said  map  shall  be  managed,  until  Congress 
determines  otherwise,  to  maintain  Its  pres- 
ently existing  wilderness  character  and  po- 
tential for  inclusion  in  the  National  WUcJer- 
ness  Preservation  System;  Provided,  further. 
That  no  right,  or  claim  of  right,  to  the  di- 
version and  use  of  water  from  the  Williams 
Fork  Further  Planning  Area  by  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver  shall  be  prejudiced,  di- 
minished, altered,  or  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion, and  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  impair,  impede,  or  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  rights  in  a  manner  affecting 
the  Williams  Fork  Further  Planning  Area's 
presently  existing  wilderness  character  and 
potential  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System;  and 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Bureau  of  L^nd 
Management  Gunnison  Basin  Resource 
Area,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  five  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Amer- 
ican Plats  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  No- 
vember 1983,  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Big  Blue  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  96-560. 

(b)  The  lands  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (aK19)  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  managed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  incorix>rated  in  and  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  appro- 
priate shall  file  the  maps  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  legal  descriptions  of  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  subsection  (a) 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever.  That 


correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  may  be 
made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  Interior,  as  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public  Law 
88-577,  78  Stat.  892)  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated in  this  Act,  any  reference  in  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  Public  Law  95- 
237  and  sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law 
96-560  are  repealed. 

<b)  Section  107  of  Public  Law  96-560  is 
amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

"(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadlSs  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II); 

"(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  Colorado  and  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  associated  with  alterna- 
tive allocations  of  such  areas. 

■(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

"(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of 
the  legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the 
RARE  11  final  environmental  statement 
(dated  January  1979)  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  States  other 
than  Colorado,  such  statement  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  Systems  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Colorado 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those 
Isinds  referred  to  in  subsection  (d),  except 
those  lands  remaining  in  wilderness  study 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  that  review  and 
evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588),  to  be  an  adequate  consider- 
ation of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  not  be  required  to  review  the  wil- 
derness option  prior  to  the  revisions  of  the 
plans,  but  shall  review  the  wilderness  option 
when  the  plans  are  revised,  which  revisions 
will  ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or 
at  least  every  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to 
such  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  conditions  in  a  unit  have  significantly 
changed; 

"(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Colorado  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
designated  wilderness  or  remaining  in  wil- 
derness study  upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  managed  for  multiple  use  in  accord- 
ance with  land  management  plans  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 


ment Act  of  1976:  Provided,  That  such  areas 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans; 

"(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  man- 
agement plans  in  the  SUte  of  Colorado  are 
implemented  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suiUbiUty  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  other  applicable  law;  and 

"(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  term— revision— shall 
not  include  an  amendment  to  a  plan. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  which 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size". 


Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DeConciki.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 

Symms.  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  70.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  under  which  parenteral  dia- 
cetylmorphine  will  be  made  available 
through  qualified  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

COMPASSIONATE  PAIK  RELIET  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though, over  the  past  two  decades,  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  treating  cancer,  this  year  an  esti- 
mated 800,000  Americans  will  be  diag- 
nosed as  having  cancer,  and  over 
400,000  will  die  from  this  disease.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  20  per- 
cent of  terminal  cancer  patients  suffer 
significant  pain,  and  that  about  10 
percent  of  them  do  not  obtain  relief 
from  currently  prescribed  medications. 
In  human  terms,  these  precentages 
mean  that  as  many  as  8,000  Americans 
may  die  in  agony  this  year  because  of 
the  intractable  pain  associated  with 
terminal  cancer. 

Health  care  providers  across  Amer- 
ica feel  that  if  the  best  analgesic 
known  to  man,  diacetylmorphine,  or 
heroin,  were  available,  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  and  many  other  countries 
around  the  world,  for  terminal  cancer 
patients,  that  relief  could  be  obtained 
for  many  of  these  patients.  Their  ar- 
guments are  summed  up  in  the  New 


England  Journal  of  Medicine  of 
August  23,  1984,  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Allen  M,  Mondzac.  In  brief.  Dr.  Mond- 
zac  points  out  that  British  doctors 
have  prescribed  heroin  for  30  percent 
of  terminal  cancer  patients  in  pain, 
and  in  hospices,  that  figure  is  as  high 
as  80  percent.  Some  of  the  ways  that 
heroin  is  brolten  down  and  becomes  ef- 
fective in  the  human  brain  have  never 
been  studied.  When  given  by  mouth  it 
is  not  much  more  effective  than  mor- 
phine, but  when  injections  are  needed 
because  of  persistent  vomiting  or  gen- 
eral inability  to  take  medication  by 
mouth,  heroin  is  markedly  different 
from  morphine  and  has  imique  and  su- 
perior properties,  both  in  terms  of  ef- 
fectiveness and  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tively small  amoimts  of  material  that 
must  be  injected  into  the  emaciated 
body  of  a  cancer  victim. 

Research  completed  at  Georgetown 
University's  Vincent  T.  Lombardi 
Cancer  Research  Center  has  con- 
firmed that  heroin  is  an  effective  anal- 
gesic for  the  control  of  cancer  pain. 
Onset  of  action  is  more  rapid  than  for 
morphine,  giving  relief  of  pain  and  a 
sense  of  weU-being  sooner.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  the  terminal 
phase  of  cancer,  in  which  patients  fre- 
quently cannot  take  medication  by 
mouth,  need  increasingly  large  doses, 
and  have  little  body  tissue  into  which 
to  give  large  injections. 

The  Ameri<»n  Nurses  Association, 
representing  those  professionals  who 
attend  most  closely  at  the  bedside  of 
dying  patients,  has  gone  on  record  as 
supporting  the  availability  of  heroin 
for  prescription  for  these  patients. 
The  Canadian  Medical  Association  has 
asked  its  Government  to  change  its 
regulations  so  that  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients may  have  heroin  under  medical 
supervision. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  fear 
of  narcotics  in  America  today  and,  of 
course,  it  is  a  fear  that  is  justified,  be- 
cause addiction  to  drugs  has  caused 
untold  misery  for  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  for  society  itself. 
This  fear  has  led  physicians,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  be  overly  conserv- 
ative in  prescribing  pain  relievers  for 
dying  cancer  patients.  The  same  fear 
that  prevents  adequate  use  of  avail- 
able medications  serves  as  a  basis  for 
opposition  to  prescribed  heroin  for  the 
small  segment  of  humanity  that  con- 
cerns us  now. 

Is  it  necessary  that  this  pitiful  group 
of  people,  dying  in  agony,  make  a  sac- 
rifice because  of  our  narcotics  addic- 
tion problem?  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  Senators  DeConcini,  Hol- 
lings, Symms,  Matsunaga.  Riegle.  and 
I  are  introducing  today  has  rigorous 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  drug  from 
being  introduced  to  the  general  public. 
I»rof.  Arnold  Trebach,  director  of 
the  Institute  on  Drugs.  Crime,  and 
Justice  at  American  University,  has 
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calculated  that  if  all  the  heroin  esti- 
mated to  be  needed  in  this  country  for 
our  program  were  somehow  simulta- 
neously taken  from  pharmacies  all 
across  the  land,  it  would  constitute 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  8  tons  of  il- 
licit heroin  already  on  the  street  annu- 
ally. Professor  Trebach  has  said  also: 

[We]  seem  to  be  saying  that  cancer  pa- 
tients must  suffer  so  that  we  can  keep  this 
drug  away  from  dope  fiends.  In  practical 
terms,  this  position  represents  a  cruel  irony 
because  our  massive  Interdiction  and  en- 
forcement programs  are  failing,  utterly,  to 
keep  heroin  out  of  the  veins  of  street  ad- 
dicts. In  ethical  terms,  this  position  is  a  per- 
version of  every  moral  principal  that  rests 
close  to  the  gentler  hearts  of  people.  It  Is 
time  the  moral  perversion  stopped. 

William  F.  Buckely,  Jr..  in  an  edito- 
rial supporting  the  availability  of 
heroin  for  terminal  cancer  pain,  also 
noted  this  irony: 

The  irony  is  that  anybody  in  a  major  city 
can  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 
heroin  from  a  dirty  little  pimp,  but  licensed 
doctors  may  not  administer  the  identical 
drug  to  men  and  women— and  children— lit- 
erally dying  from  excruciating  pain. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion has  made  an  official  statement 
endorsing  the— 

Principle  that  the  effectiveness  of  relief  of 
pain  in  terminal  cancer  patients  should  take 
priority  over  a  concern  about  "addiction"  of 
the  terminal  cancer  patient  and  should  take 
priority  over  a  concern  about  medication  di- 
version to  addicts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  dozens  of  other  newspa- 
pers across  the  country,  have  all  given 
thoughtful  editorial  support  to  legisla- 
tion to  provide  merciful  relief  for 
these  cancer  patients.  We  ask  that 
representative  editorial  support  to  leg- 
islation to  provide  merciful  relief  for 
these  cancer  patients.  We  ask  that 
representative  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  26.  1984. 
entitled  "An  Act  of  Mercy";  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  November  9, 
1983,  entitled  "Relief  for  the  Termi- 
nally lU";  and  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  23.  1984,  entitled  "The 
Value  of  Heroin,"  as  well  as  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's column  of  March  25,  1982,  enti- 
tled "Heroin  for  the  Terminally  111," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Would  that  it  were  possible  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  segment  on  CBS 
"Sixty  Minutes"  of  December  2.  1984, 
entitled  "Just  What  the  Doctor  Or- 
dered." It  shows  the  faces  of  British 
patients  in  hospitals  and  hospices, 
most  of  whom  died  within  weelts  after 
they  were  filmed,  as  they  describe  the 
agony  they  had  suffered  and  the  relief 
they  had  been  given  by  doctors  and 
nurses  able  to  use  heroin.  If  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  could  see  those 
faces,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  feel  urgently  that  Americans  in 
pain  should  have  the  same  hope. 

The  bill  being  offered  today  provides 
for  limited  prescription  of  heroin,  by 


physicians,  for  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients in  hospitals,  with  more  than 
adequate  safeguards  against  diversion, 
for  a  5-year  trial  period.  It  is  intended 
to  reflect  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  prevention  of 
pain  in  terminal  cancer  patients  be 
given  a  very  high  priority  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  test  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  70 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Revreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Compassionate 
Pain  Relief  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Cancer  is  a  progressive,  degenerative, 
and  often  painful  disease  which  afflicts  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  and  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death. 

(2)  In  the  progression  of  terminal  cancer, 
a  significant  number  of  patients  will  experi- 
ence levels  of  intense  and  intractable  pain 
which  cannot  be  effectively  treated  by  pres- 
ently available  medication.  The  effect  of  the 
pain  often  leads  to  a  severe  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  patient  and  heart- 
break for  the  patient's  family. 

(3)  The  therapeutic  use  of  parenteral  dla- 
cetylmorphine  is  not  permitted  in  the 
United  States  but  extensive  clinical  research 
has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  a  potent,  highly 
soluble  painkllllng  drug  when  properly  for- 
mulated and  administered  under  a  physi- 
cian's supervision. 

(4)  Making  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne 
available  to  patients  through  controlled 
channels  as  a  drug  for  the  relief  of  intracta- 
ble pain  due  to  terminal  cancer  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Dlacetylmorphlne  Is  success- 
fully used  in  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries for  relief  of  pain  due  to  cancer. 

(5)  The  availability  of  parenteral  dlacetyl- 
morphlne for  the  limited  purposes  of  con- 
trolling intractable  pain  due  to  terminal 
cancer  will  not  adversely  effect  the  abuse  of 
illicit  drugs  or  increase  the  incidence  of 
pharamacy  thefts. 

(6)  The  avaUablllty  of  parenteral  dlacetyl- 
morphlne will  enhance  the  ability  of  physi- 
cians to  effectively  treat  and  control  intrac- 
table pain  due  to  terminal  cancer. 

(7)  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  establish  a  temporary  program 
to  permit  the  use  of  pharmaceutical  dosage 
forms  of  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  for 
the  control  of  intractable  pain  due  to  termi- 
nal cancer. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary")  shall  Issue  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  program  under  which  parenter- 
al dlacetylmorphlne  may  be  made  available 
to  hospital  pharmacies  and  other  such  phar- 
macies as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  dispensing  pursuant  to  written  pre- 
scriptions of  physicians  to  individuals  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to  terminal 
cancer  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  "the'  program").  For  purposes  of  the 
program,  an  Individual  shall  t)e  considered 
to  have  terminal  cancer  If  there  is  histologic 
evidence  of  a  malignancy  in  the  individual 
and  the  individual's  cancer  is  generally  rec- 


ognized as  a  cancer  with  a  high  and  predict- 
able mortality.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  primarily  utilize  hospital 
pharmacies  for  the  dispensing  of  diacetyl 
morphine,  but  it  Is  also  recognized  that  hu- 
manitarian concerns  might  necessitate  the 
availability  of  dlacetylmorphlne  to  other 
than  hospital  pharmacies  provided  that  a 
significant  need  Is  shown  and  that  adequate 
protection  against  diversion  is  available. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
manufacture  of  parenteral  dlacetylmor- 
phlne for  dispensing  under  the  program 
using  adequate  methods  in.  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  controls  for.  the  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  to  pre- 
serve Its  Identity,  strength,  quality,  and 
purity. 

(c)  tJnder  the  program  parenteral  dlace- 
tylmorphlne may  only  be  made  available, 
upon  application,  to  pharmacies  registered 
under  section  302  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  that  also  meet  such  qualifica- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  An  application  for  parenteral  dla- 
cetylmorphlne shall— 

(1 )  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

(2)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  applicant  meets  special  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  re- 
specting the  storage  and  dispensing  of  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphlne;  and 

(B)  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  provided 
under  the  application  will  be  dispensed 
through  the  applicant  upon  the  written  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  registered  under 
section  302  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  dispense  controlled  substances  in 
schedule  II  of  such  Act. 

<d)  Requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (b)  and  (cM2KA)  shall 
be  designed  to  protect  against  the  diversion 
into  illicit  channels  of  parenteral  dlacetyl- 
morphlne distributed  under  the  program. 

(e)  A  physician  registered  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  may 
prescribe  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  for 
Individuals  for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  terminal  cancer.  Any  such  prescrip- 
tion shall  be  in  writing  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulations. 

(f )  The  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  importing  of  opium, 

(2)  the  manufacture  of  parenteral  dlace- 
tylmorphlne, and 

(3)  the  distribution  and  dispensing  of  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphlne. 

In  accordance  with  the  program. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  second 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  every  third 
month  thereafter  until  the  program  Is  es- 
tablished under  section  3,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram: and  each  year  after  the  program  is  es- 
tablished and  while  it  is  in  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  such  committees  on  the 
activities  under  the  program  during  the 
period  for  which  the  report  is  submitted. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  fifty-sLx 
months  after  the  date  the  program  is  estab- 
lished, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  report  to  the  commit- 
tees referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  on  the  ac- 


tivities under  the  program  during  such  fifty- 
six  months. 

Sec.  5.  The  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 3  shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  months  after  the  date  the  program 
Is  established. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  on  the  extent  of  research  activities  in 
the  management  of  pain  which  have  re- 
ceived funds  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health, 

(2)  on  the  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  the  training  of  health 
personnel  in  pain  management,  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  expanding  and 
improving  the  training  of  health  personnel 
In  pain  management. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  six 
months  after  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram modify  or  terminate  the  program  if  in 
the  Secretary's  judgment  it  is  no  longer 
needed  or  to  prevent  substantial  diversion 
of  the  dlacetylmorphlne. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  19841 
An  Act  or  BIercy 

Chances  are  that  Congress  won't  accom- 
plish much  in  this  presidential  election 
year,  but  there  is  one  piece  of  business  that 
it  should  not  fail  to  complete.  It  should  pass 
legislation— with  an  impressive  and  growing 
bipartisan  list  of  sponsors  in  both  houses— 
that  would  legalize  the  carefully  controlled 
use  of  heroin  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  pa- 
tients dying  in  Intractable  pain. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  medical  practice 
in  this  country  is  that  hundreds  of  billions 
are  spent  to  prolong  life,  but  relatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  making  sure  that  pa- 
tients survive  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  com- 
fort and  alertness.  Modem  medicine  keeps 
promising  better  painkillers,  and  new  meth- 
ods of  administration  may  offer  patients 
more  continuous  relief  from  currently  avail- 
able drugs.  But— as  experts  testifying  re- 
cently before  Chairman  Henry  Waxman's 
health  subcommittee  strongly  asserted— 
many  patients  now  die  in  needless  agony  be- 
cause they  are  denied  access  to  heroin,  the 
one  drug  that  could  relieve  their  pain. 

Heroin  has  come  into  increasing  use  as  a 
painkiller  in  Great  Britain  in  recent  years 
because  of  Its  demonstrated  superiority  in 
treating  certain  cancer  patients.  Heroin  acts 
faster  than  morphine  and  other  widely  used 
painkillers,  and  It  can  also  be  administered 
In  smaller  doses— an  important  consider- 
ation in  treating  emaciated  patients.  More- 
over, unlike  other  potent  drugs,  it  does  not 
make  the  patient  comatose,  depressed,  nau- 
seous or  hallucinatory.  As  a  result,  patients 
are  able  to  remain  alert,  communicate  with 
other  family  members  and,  because  anxiety 
and  depression  are  relieved,  may  also  live 
longer. 

Heroin  was  banned  from  medical  practice 
in  this  country  in  1924  because  of  fears  that 
it  would  i)e  diverted  to  Illegal  street  use— an 
unwarranted  fear  that  stlU  motivates  oppo- 
nents of  the  proposed  legislation.  Since  only 
very  "mall  quantities  of  the  drug  would 
have  to  be  kept  by  hospitals— most  cancer 
patients  do  not  suffer  intractable  pain— the 
same  precautions  used  to  guard  other  street- 
valuable  drugs  would  t)e  adequate  to  pre- 
vent misuse.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  the  pro- 
posed legislation  adds  still  further  controls. 

Right  now  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  cancer  patients   are   racked   with   pain 


while  their  families  watch  In  despair.  In  tes- 
tifying before  the  Waxman  committee.  Dr. 
Allen  Mondzac.  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Medi- 
cal Society's  Cancer  Committee,  noted  that 
•'right  now,  in  America,  we  know  of  a  drug 
which  is  the  most  potent,  effective,  soluble 
and  rapidly  active  narcotic  ever  created.  It  is 
not  available.  I  do  not  understand  this." 
Neither  do  we. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  9.  1983] 
Relief  for  the  TnutiNAixT  lu. 

Abhorrence  of  heroin  and  the  national 
commitment  to  eradicate  its  abuse  have  led 
to  an  unreasonable  resistance  to  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  use  of  this  drug  in 
the  one  Justifiable  form— to  relieve  the 
agony  of  terminally  ill  cancer  patients. 
There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  correct  that, 
and  to  open  to  hundreds  of  Americans  a 
relief  from  the  terrible  pain  that  responds 
to  no  other  analgesic. 

Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hmwail)  has 
taken  the  lead  with  the  support  of  IS  other 
senators.  Republicans  and  Democrat*, 
brought  together  by  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  doctors  require  this  added  tool  if 
they  are  to  relieve  the  otherwise  intractable 
pain  of  many  cancer  patients.  One  of  the 
group.  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcinl  (D-Arlz.).  is 
now  planning  to  offer  the  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  reauthorization  act.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  all  members  of  Congress. 

Under  present  regulations,  doctors  must 
rely  on  morphine  in  controlling  pain.  It  has 
proved  effective  in  most  cases.  Test*  in  the 
United  States,  reported  last  year  in  scientif- 
ic journals,  found  the  two  drugs  of  equal  ef- 
fectiveness. But  many  patients  develop  a 
tolerance  to  morphine  over  a  prolonged 
period,  and  the  drug  loses  its  effectiveness. 
Heroin  has  proved  effective  in  these  cases. 
In  Great  Britain,  where  doctors  have  the 
option  of  morphine  or  heroin,  the  use  of 
heroin  is  increasing  rapidly  because  of  its 
demonstrated  superiority  in  certain  cases. 
Forty-seven  nations  now  permit  the  medical 
use  of  heroin. 

One  advantage  of  heroin  is  its  potency.  "A 
small  subgroup  of  patients  requiring  large, 
intramuscular  injections  could  l>eneflt  from 
heroin  because  it  is  more  water-soluble  as 
well  as  more  potent  than  morphine,"  it  was 
reported  in  Medical  News.  In  cases  of  this 
sort,  more  massive  injections  of  morphine 
forced  into  the  emaciated  bodies  of  the 
dying  patient  can  be  a  source  of  additional 
severe  pain. 

Nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation  can 
address  a  fundamental  problem  in  the 
United  SUtes.  That  problem  is  the  failure 
of  many  physicians  to  comprehend  pain 
control,  now  a  highly  developed  specializa- 
tion in  the  medical  profession.  Ignorance  of 
new  techniques  and  reliance  on  programs 
geared  to  timetables  rather  than  to  the 
comfort  of  patients  have  left  many  people 
unnecessarily  in  intractable  pain,  according 
to  experts. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  limit 
heroin  to  terminal  cancer  patients  in  li- 
censed hospitals,  with  peer  review  required 
for  any  doctor's  decision  to  use  It.  That  may 
prove  unreasonably  restrictive,  particularly 
because  it  would  deny  applications  In  the 
home-oriented  hospice  program  how  being 
funded  by  Medicare.  But  it  is  a  start.  And 
Inouye's  staff  is  convinced  that  the  under- 
standable horror  of  heroin  abuse  precludes 
going  farther  at  this  time. 

"We  have  to  take  whatever  we  can  get," 
according  to  Judith  H.  Quattlebaum,  presi- 
dent of  the   National   Committee   on  the 


Treatment  of  Intractable  Pain.  To  do  less 
would  be  a  cruel  rejection  of  this  additional 
tool  for  controlling  acute  suffering. 

The  Valite  ir  Hesoih 

Heroin  is  a  curse  for  otherwise  healthy  ad- 
dicts. But  It  is  also  a  potent  analgesic, 
valued  by  many  physicians  in  treating  the 
pain  of  terminally  ill  cancer  patients.  That 
is  why  Representative  Henry  Waxman's  bill 
authorizing  strictly  limited  use  in  hospitals 
and  hospices  deserves  support. 

First  synthesized  in  Britain  In  1874, 
heroin  replaced  morphine  as  the  most  popu- 
lar injectable  painkiller.  It  was  legally 
used— and  abused— in  the  United  States 
until  1924.  when  Congress  outlawed  its 
import  and  manufacture. 

Since  then,  dozens  of  other  powerful  anal- 
gesics have  been  synthesized,  most  of  them 
addicting.  But  in  Britain,  heroin  remains 
the  painkiller  of  choice  whenever  addiction 
risk  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  for 
good  reason. 

According  to  Dr.  Allen  Mondzac,  director 
of  the  Warwick  Cancer  Clinic  at  George 
Washington  University,  heroin's  high  poten- 
cy combined  with  Its  solubility  make  it  the 
most  efficient  drug  for  controlling  pain  In 
extremely  ill  patients.  In  addition,  the  eu- 
phoric effect  that  so  attracts  addicts  coun- 
teracts the  depression  experienced  by 
chronic  users  of  other  painkillers. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  fearing  that 
the  drug  would  be  diverted  to  the  Ulegal 
market,  opposes  Government  manufacture 
of  heroin  and  distribution  through  hospital 
and  hospice  pharmacies.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly some  risk  that  a  trickle  of  Government 
heroin  would  be  added  to  the  river  of  illegal- 
ly imported  narcotics.  But  as  long  as  physi- 
cians believe  that  heroin  is  better  than  any 
other  drug  for  easing  the  trauma  of  dying 
cancer  patients,  that  risk  ought  to  be  worth 
taking 

[From  the  News  American,  Baltimore.  MD, 

Mar.  25,  1982} 

Heroih  for  the  Termxhaixt  III 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Finally,  somebody  has  got  around  to  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  designed  to  make  it  possible 
to  administer  heroin  to  some  p>atlents  dying 
of  cancer.  The  hero  in  the  case  is  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  and  the  word 
"hero  '  is  not  used  flippantly,  because  inevi- 
tably there  will  be  those  who  accuse  the 
senator  of  adding  to  the  drug  problem.  A 
little  thought,  and  a  little  patience,  will  dis- 
pose of  these  charges,  but  not  everyone  is 
willing  to  give  a  little  thought,  or  to  show  a 
little  patience,  in  discussing  the  problem  of 
heroin.  What  would  be  ideal  is  to  bring  to- 
gether the  critics  of  Mr.  Inouye's  bill  and 
some  human  beings  who,  as  I  write,  are 
screaming  (I  do  not  use  a  metaphor)  with 
pain. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures  brought 
out  by  Sen.  Inouye  in  his  speech  introduc- 
ing S.  2013.  There  are  400,000  Americans 
alive  today  who  within  the  next  12  months 
will  die  of  cancer.  Eighty  thousand  of  those 
condemned  wUl  suffer  "significant"  pain. 
And  of  these,  8,000  will  experience  agony 
that  is  not  mitigated  by  such  prescriptions 
as  are  currently  allowed.  After  a  while,  mor- 
phine just  doesn't  work  with  some  people. 

Why  it  took  so  long  to  come  through  with 
a  medically  reliable  experiment  is  some- 
thing to  wonder  about,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  heroin  has  been  outlawed  since  1924. 
Anyway,   thanks   to   the   Vince   Lombardi 
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Cancer  Research  Institute  of  Oeorgetown. 
an  experiment  was  conducted.  Forty-eight 
cancer  patients  suffering  serious  pain  were 
Injected.  one-haJf  with  heroin,  one-half  with 
morphine,  by  nurses  who  did  not  know 
which  substance  they  were  administering.  It 
transpired  that  the  patients  rated  heroin  as 
two  and  one-half  times  more  effective  than 
morphine  in  bringing  relief. 

This  experiment,  together  with  accumu- 
lated testimony  from  Great  Britain  and 
from  37  other  countries  that  tolerate  care- 
fully supervised  use  of  heroin  brought  an 
endorsement  from  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  subsequently  from  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Senator  Inouye's  bill,  backed  now  by  15 
members  of  the  Senate,  an  ideologically  un- 
colored  coalition  ranging  from  left  (Sen. 
Carl  Levin.  D-Mich.)  to  right  (Sen.  Steven 
Symms.  R-Idaho).  is  cautious  in  several 
wholly  imderstandable  respects.  The  medi- 
cal doctor  in  charge  of  a  patient  for  whom 
the  use  of  heroin  might  be  appropriate  must 
first  himself  recommend  the  drug's  use  and 
then  submit  his  recommendation  to  a  medi- 
cal review  tward.  If  the  recommendation  is 
there  sustained,  the  hospital  will  dispense 
the  heroin  from  supplies  made  available  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  the  abundant  heroin  now  confis- 
cated under  current  laws. 

A  strict  accounting  is  envisioned,  so  that 
the  amount  of  heroin  released  must  corre- 
spond with  the  amount  administered.  More- 
over. Senator  Inouye's  bill  calls  for  reconsid- 
eration of  the  program  after  five  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  anything  he  left  out, 
save  possibly  a  provision  that  anyone  receiv- 
ing the  heroin  and  not  dead  within  90  days 
must  be  given  an  overdose. 

It  is  difficult.  Mr.  Inouye  having  stepped 
forward  and  broken  the  taboo,  to  imagine 
Congress  not  acting  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal. If  it  does  so,  although  the  legislative 
credit  goes  to  Mr.  Inouye,  the  moral  credit 
goes  to  Mrs.  Judith  Quattlebaum,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Treatment  of  Intractable  Pain  (9300  River 
Road.  Potomac,  Md.  20854). 

She  has  fought  for  this  bill  for  five  years. 
During  that  p>eriod,  40.000  Americans  have 
died  in  needlessly  aggravated  pain.  She  has 
dogged  legislators,  accumulated  scientific 
evidence,  written  to  newspapers  (the  bill  has 
received  a  number  of  editorial  endorse- 
ments, including  a  most  vigorous  one  from 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Federal  THmea). 

Almost  every  week,  an  additional  senator 
steps  forward  to  associate  himself  with  the 
Inouye  bill.  So  will  it  prove,  I  think,  popular 
in  the  House. 

It   has   been   remarked   that   nothing   is 
easier  to  get  used  to  than  other  people's 
pain.  This  is  unhappily  correct,  and  perhaps 
necessarily  so.  because  if  one  were  as  much 
involved  in  mankind  as  John  Donne  said  we 
should    be.    there   could   be   no   happiness, 
ever.  With  Mrs.  Quattlebaum  we'll  be  enti- 
tled to  such  happiness  as  is  due  to  those 
helpful  in  relieving  the  misery  of  others. 
[Prom  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine] 
In    Detense    or    the    REiNTROoncnoN    or 

Heroin  into  American  Medical  Practice 

AND  H.R.  5290— The  Compassionate  Pain 

Relief  Act 

(By  AUen  M.  Mondzac.  M.O.) 

Heroin  has  been  in  continuous  use  since 
its  creation  in  England  by  Wright  in  1874. 
The  drug  was  synthesized  by  acetylating 
morphine  and  is  therefore  a  semisynthetic 
narcotic.  Its  chemical  name  is  diacetylmor- 


phine.  or  diamorphine.  It  was  named  heroin 
by  the  Bayer  Company  of  Germany,  which 
first  marketed  it  widely,  in  1898.  The  drug 
met  with  great  success  and  was  used  as  a 
narcotic  analgesic,  antitussive,  and  antidysp- 
nea  agent.  Heroin  was  widely  prescribed, 
and  many  users  became  addicted,  l^ls 
result  was  inevitable  since  little  was  under- 
stood about  narcotics  and  drug  addiction. 

In  what  can  be  described  as  a  panic  reac- 
tion of  the  federal  goverrunent  to  cnrb  the 
growing  problem  of  opiate  addiction  in 
America,  the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  heroin  was  banned  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Harrison  Narcotics  Act  of  1924.  The 
legislation  was  Intended  to  supplant  the 
1914  Harrison  Act,  which  restricted  the  use 
of  cocaine  and  opiates  to  medical  purposes 
and  required  a  licensed  physician's  prescrip- 
tion to  obtain  the  drugs.  After  passage  of 
the  1924  law,  although  use  was  not  prohibit- 
ed. It  dropped  off  considerably.  In  1956  all 
hospitals  and  private  physicians  who  had  re- 
tained heroin  had  to  relinquish  It.  Jefferson 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  to  keep  its  supply,  which  it 
had  used  judiciously  since  1924.  until  it  re- 
linquished the  remainder  in  1960.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  legal  heroin  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
Britain  the  medical  use  of  heroin  continued 
despite  the  American  legislation  and  has  in- 
creased, especially  for  pain  control.  In  1970 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-513.  which 
gave  the  Office  of  »he  Attorney  General 
power  to  move  heroin  from  schedule  I  to 
schedule  II,  If  It  so  desired. 

Since  1974  a  grass-r(x>ts  movement  led  by 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Treatment 
of  Intractable  Pain,  headed  by  its  founder, 
Judith  Quattlebaum,  has  been  trying  to 
make  heroin  available  again  in  the  United 
States  for  pain  control  The  Compassionate 
Pain  Relief  Act  (H.R.  5290),  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  Waxman  In  February 
1984.  Is  the  culmination  of  10  years  of  work 
by  the  committee.  The  bill  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  the  reintroduction  of  heroin  into 
American  medicine. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  chemical  and 
pharmacologic  properties  of  heroin  that 
make  it  unique,  and  then  the  benefits  of 
H.R.  5290  and  how  Its  passage  into  law  will 
help  American  society. 

Heroin  has  been  studied  very  little,  consid- 
ering that  it  has  been  used  for  100  years. 
Scientists  have  seemed  afraid  to  tamper 
with  this  strong  opiate.  Most  studies  have 
compared  it  with  morphine.'*  They  have 
shown  that  diacetylmorphlne  has  an  earlier 
onset  of  action  than  morphine,  causes  less 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  Induces  more  se- 
dation.' When  heroin  Is  given  orally  it  is 
rapidly  and  completely  absorbed  and  deace- 
tylated  promptly  In  the  liver  to  morphine 
and  6-alpha-mono-acetylmorphine.  It  acts  as 
a  pro-drug  for  morphine.'  Most  researchers 
consider  oral  heroin  to  be  the  same  as  mor- 
phine, although  the  pharmacokinetics  of  an 
important  metabolite  of  heroin,  6-acetyl- 
morphlne,  have  never  been  studied  in 
human  beings.'  The  absorption  of  oral 
heroin  is  1.5  times  greater  than  that  of  mor- 
phine, and  the  potency  of  heroin  is  3.5  times 
greater.  Increasing  the  dose  of  oral  mor- 
phine can  abolish  this  difference  In  potency, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  Increased  dose 
will  be  tolerated.  These  facts  have  not  been 
addressed  In  the  literature.  Furthermore,  in 
the  most  widely  cited  study  comparing  oral 
heroin  and  morphine  and  showing  them  to 
be  equal,  both  treatment  groups  received 
other  medications  for  pain  (steroids,  pheno- 


thiazines,  antidepressives,  and  benzodiaze- 
pines).' The  author  of  this  study'  ques- 
tioned his  findings  and  suggested  that  other 
results  might  be  obtained  if  the  narcotics 
were  used  in  a  purely  single-drug  study. 
This  observation  has  been  Ignored  by  work- 
ers who  have  used  these  data  to  demon- 
strate the  similarity  of  heroin  to  morphine. 
Therefore,  oral  heroin,  which  has  not  been 
adequately  studied,  may  be  more  than  Just  a 
pro-drug  for  morphine  and  may  yet  have  an 
important  role  In  pain  relief. 

When  given  parenterally,  heroin  is  mark- 
edly different  from  morphine.  Both  heroin 
and  acetylated  morphine  are  detectable  in 
the  blood  after  injections.'  The  rapid  organ 
clearance  and  uptake  by  the  brain,  limited 
only  by  blood  flow,  allow  high  levels  of 
heroin  to  be  reached  in  the  brain,  where  the 
drug  is  hydrolyzed  to  6-acetylmorphlne  and 
morphine  and  where  these  metabolites  are 
ret^ned.  This  phenomenon  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  chemical  structure  of  heroin  and 
to  plasma  binding  and  lipid  solubility.* 
These  data  irrefutably  distinguish  heroin 
from  morphine  and  account  for  the  unique 
and  superior  properties  of  parenteral 
heroin:  rapidity  of  onset,  power  to  sedate, 
lack  of  nausea,  increased  potency  (2.5  times 
greater  than  morphine),  *  and  high  poten- 
tial for  addiction. 

Although  trials  comparing  long-term  oral 
heroin  administration  with  long-term  oral 
morphine  administration  have  been  carried 
out,  ■  such  studies  have  not  been  performed 
with  parenteral  heroin  and  morphine.  Twy- 
cross,  who  reportedly  showed  the  similarity 
of  the  two  oral  drugs  in  his  self-admlttedly 
flawed  study,'  denies  the  feasibility  of  a 
similar  comparison  of  the  parenteral  drugs. 
He  states  "it  has  never  been  suggested  that 
morphine  is  better  than  diamorphine 
[heroin]  and  .  .  .  results  would  still  leave 
diamorphine  with  the  practical  advantage 
of  being  more  soluble."  *  This  high  solubili- 
ty is  one  of  heroin's  other  unique  chemical 
properties:  up  to  120  mg  can  be  given  in  an 
injection  of  0.2  ml.  and  the  average  thera- 
peutic dose  can  be  dissolved  in  less  than  0.1 
ml.  Because  of  the  limited  solubility  of  mor- 
phine, doses  including  equivalent  analgesia 
would  require  a  20-ml  injection— an  un- 
wieldy and  painful  procedure  if  the  Injec- 
tion is  given  subcutaneously  or  intramuscu- 
larly. Twycross  estimates  that,  excluding 
patients  who  receive  heroin  for  less  than  24 
hours,  10  to  19  percent  of  cancer  patients  in 
a  hospice  setting  may  need  the  drug,  when 
only  solubility  and  injection  size  are  used  as 
criteria  for  need.*  The  solubility  of  heroin, 
combined  with  its  rapid  onset,  short  dura- 
tion of  effect,  little  or  no  Induction  of 
nausea,  and  high  analgesic  potency  make  it 
the  drug  of  choice  when  parenteral  narcot- 
ics are  needed. 

Unfortunately  research  In  the  United 
States  that  compares  parenteral  morphine 
with  parenteral  heroin  has  been  limited  to 
single-dose  studies  in  postoperative  pa- 
tients'  or  patients  with  chronic  pain." 
These  widely  cited  studies  show  no  clinical 
difference  between  parenteral  morphine 
and  heroin.  This  conclusion  is  very  mislead- 
ing because  these  studies  have  no  relation  to 
the  repeated  use  of  heroin  for  chronic  pain. 
There  has  been  no  study  in  cancer  patients 
that  has  evaluated  regular  use  of  parenteral 
heroin  for  chronic  pain. 

Because  of  the  unique  properties  that 
heroin  possesses,  one  can  easily  agree  with 
researchers  in  the  field  who  state  that  even 
with  the  present,  limited  knowledge  of  nar- 
cotic actions,  there  Is  a  group  of  patients 
who  will  require  heroin  because  of  its  solu- 


bility *  and  unique  properties '  and  because 
of  the  biovarlability  in  response  to  narcotics 
that  may  exist  among  patients  with 
cancer.*  • 

Because  of  its  solubility,  Dilaudld  (hydro- 
morphone)  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  heroin.'  '°  A  new  ultrasoluble  form 
of  hydromorphone.  called  Dilaudid-HP.  has 
been  marketed  by  Knoll  Pharmaceuticals. 
Although  Dilaudld  has  been  shown  to  be 
more  potent  than  morphine,  there  are  un- 
fortunately no  studies  comparing  Dilaudld 
or  Dilaudid-HP  with  heroin  In  clinical  situa- 
tions. The  one  available  study,  which  com- 
pares single-dose  Dilaudld  with  heroin  for 
preoperative  patients,  indicated  that  Dilau- 
dld has  more  side  effects  and  less  analgesic 
efficacy  than  heroin."  Because  of  the  well- 
recognized  individual  variations  in  drug  tol- 
erance and  analges'c  response,  the  place  of 
Dilaudid-HP  in  the  analgesic  armamentari- 
um is  unclear.  It  is  not  acceptable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  heroin  at  present. 

H.R.  5290— The  Compassionate  Pain 
Relief  Act— provides  a  means  to  reintroduce 
heroin  into  American  medicine.  If  this 
measure  becomes  law.  American  doctors  will 
Join  their  British  colleagues  in  having  a 
choice  about  the  right  analgesic  for  their 
patients.  Physicians  in  this  country  will  be 
given  the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide heroin  to  patients  who  need  it— those 
who  are  not  helped  by  the  available  drugs 
for  pain. 

The  Waxman  bill  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive and  intelligent  system  for  distributing 
heroin.  Since  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to 
the  superiority  of  parenteral  to  oral  heroin, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  availability  of  the 
parenteral  form  only.  H.R.  5290  also  states 
specifically  that  heroin  would  be  available 
only  to  patients  with  cancer  In  "situation 
where  conventional  analgesics  are  Ineffec- 
tive or  contralndlcated,"  which  would  limit 
the  number  of  potential  users  and  the 
amount  of  heroin  that  would  be  In  circula- 
tion or  in  any  pharmacy  at  a  given  time. 
Fear  of  criminal  diversion  of  even  this  limit- 
ed amount  of  heroin  to  addicts  has  clouded 
the  thinking  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  American  College  of 
Physicians.  All  these  institutions  are  op- 
posed to  reintroducing  heroin  into  medical 
practice  because  of  this  fear.  In  the  light  of 
the  pioneer  work  of  Beaver '  and  Twy- 
cross." the  fear  of  addiction  and  dependen- 
cy among  patients  should  no  longer  be  an 
issue.  In  fact,  the  widely  accepted  narcotics 
Dilaudld  and  morphine  have  a  potential  for 
addiction  that  is  identical  to  that  of  heroin. 

The  Waxman  bill  as  amended  and  ap- 
proved in  March  1984  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  would  allow  distribu- 
tion of  heroin  by  prescriptions  written  by 
physicians  registered  under  Section  302  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  and  then 
only  through  hospice  or  hospital  pharma- 
cies. This  would  drastically  limit  the 
number  of  pharmacies  that  would  stock 
heroin,  and  should  quiet  the  fears  of  those 
who  say  that  there  will  be  widespread  thefts 
of  legal  heroin.  Hospital  pharmacies  have 
always  stocked  morphine.  Dilaudld.  barbitu- 
rates, and  amphetamines.  Indeed,  some  now 
stock  marijuana  (delta-9-tetrahydrocanna- 
blnol)  tablets  for  nausea,  which  are  distrib- 
uted through  hospital  pharmacies  under  a 
program  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Data  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  1982  show  that  robberies  at 
retail  pharmacies  accounted  for  96  percent 
of  robberies  for  drugs,  but  that  robberies  of 


hospital  pharmacies  represented  only  3  per- 
cent of  robberies  in  the  same  period."  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  heroin  con- 
sumption for  pain  is  rising  (from  51  kg  in 
1971  to  150  kg  in  1982).'*  theft  from  phar- 
macies is  not  a  problem.  Chief  Inspector  H. 
B.  Spear  of  the  Home  Office  (Great  Britain) 
submitted  testimony  to  the  Waxman  com- 
mittee, stating  that  "the  lawful  availability 
of  heroin  poses  no  greater  security  threat 
than  for  other  similar  drugs."  He  also  noted 
that  when  thefts  did  occur,  they  Involved 
the  whole  stock  of  drugs,  not  Just  heroin.  In 
the  Waxman  bill,  the  rules  for  physicians 
writing  prescriptions  for  heroin  would  be 
more  stringent  than  those  In  effect  in  Brit- 
ain, since  British  dcx;tors  can  prescribe  both 
oral  and  parenteral  forms  for  the  treatment 
of  any  medical  condition  except  addiction 
(for  which  only  specifically  appointed  doc- 
tors may  prescribe). 

Since  one  could  argue  that  the  crime- 
ridden,  lawless,  frontier-style,  gun-slinging, 
amoral  United  States  is  not  like  well-be- 
haved, decorous  Great  Britain,  opponents  of 
the  bill  believe  that  criminal  diversion 
would  occur  here  in  spite  of  police  surveil- 
lance of  hospital  and  hospice  pharmacies 
stocking  heroin.  Professor  Arnold  Trebach, 
a  noted  criminologist,  has  pointed  out  some 
interesting  data  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Waxman  committee,  on  the  projected 
impact  of  such  criminal  diversion.  Taking 
the  ratio  of  morphine  use  to  heroin  use  in 
Britain  (7:3)  and  applying  it  to  the  use  of 
morphine  in  the  United  States  in  1982.  he 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  heroin  that 
might  be  used  under  the  Waxman  bill  would 
be  228  kg  per  year.  After  quoting  estimates 
by  government  agencies  that  4  to  10  metric 
tons  of  illegal  heroin  come  into  the  United 
States  every  year,  he  assumed  that  if 
through  some  disaster  the  228  kg  of  legal 
heroin  were  diverted  by  criminals  and  added 
to  the  amount  on  the  street,  it  would  ac- 
count for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  illegal  heroin  in  the  United 
States.  This  startling  statistic  indicates  how 
unimportant  the  problem  of  criminal  diver- 
sion is  as  compared  with  actual  heroin  use. 
Furthermore.  It  shows  that  under  controlled 
distribution,  the  Waxman  bill  would  not 
cause  any  major  Increase  In  existing  addic- 
tion problems,  pharmacy  thefts,  or  criminal 
activity. 

The  bill  wisely  calls  for  a  review  of  heroin 
use  every  three  months  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  House 
Health  Subcommittee  and  also  sets  up  a 
trial  period  of  four  years.  These  provisions 
would  allow  ongoing  review  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  future. 

Since  I  have  suted  what  the  bill  would 
not  do,  I  will  now  state  Its  most  Important 
effects  and  why  I  am  In  favor  of  It.  (1)  It 
would  give  American  doctors  a  wider  choice 
of  analgesics  to  use.  (2)  It  would  remove 
from  American  doctors  the  stigma  and  the 
terror  laid  on  the  profession  by  the  1924 
Harrrlson  Narcotics  Act.  which  held  that 
doctors  could  not  safely  and  prudently  pre- 
scribe a  potent  narcotic  like  heroin.  (3)  It 
would  end  the  antiquated  posture  of  the 
drug-enforcement  bureaucracy,  which  pre- 
vents cancer  patients  from  receiving  a  nar- 
cotic that  they  may  need  medically.  (4)  It 
would  allow  creative  researchers  of  pain 
relief  to  stop  trying  to  prove  that  heroin  is 
not  good  and  to  discover  why  It  is  good  and 
to  use  that  knowledge  constructively.  It 
would  enable  them  to  understand  why 
during  the  largest  evaluation  of  heroin  in 
vivo— the  British  experience  since  1874— 
doctors  gave  heroin  to  30  percent  of  all 


cancer  patients  in  hospices.  (5)  Finally,  the 
bill  shows  that  the  government  would 
accept  addicting  and  potent  narcotics  and 
trust  physicians  and  patients  with  them.  In 
this  atmosphere,  new  ideas,  new  drugs,  and 
new  approaches  would  develop. 

The  "heroin  movement"  created  in  1974 
by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Intractable  Pain  has  fostered  the 
atmosphere  that  now  exists  in  the  United 
States,  where  pain  research,  terminal  care, 
and  studies  on  the  comfort  of  patients  are 
beginning.  Now,  pain  control  Is  discussed 
openly  on  rounds:  nurses  and  doctors  are 
starting  to  be  concerned,  not  about  addic- 
tion, but  about  giving  enough  of  the  right 
narcotic  to  the  suffering  patient.  American 
medicine  Is  ready  to  have  heroin  again. 

AixKN  M.  Mondzac,  M.D. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Compas- 
sionate Pain  Relief  Act,  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  whose  disease  is  ac- 
companied by  severe,  intractable  pain. 
This  bill  will  create  a  temporary  pro- 
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gram  through  which  diacetylmor- 
phine,  more  commonly  known  as 
heroin,  will  be  made  available  for  this 
limited  purpose.  Although  heroin  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  potent  analgesics 
known,  it  is  by  law  not  currently  avail- 
able for  medical  use. 

The  medical  use  of  heroin  for  termi- 
nally ill  cancer  patients  is  needed  to 
relieve  a  particular  type  of  pain  suf- 
fered by  these  patients.  That  is  Intrac- 
table pain— pain  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  available  drugs  and  conven- 
tional techniques.  It  is  pain  so  Intense 
and  unrelenting  that  the  patients  who 
suffer  from  it  often  cannot  sleep,  eat, 
or  have  any  sort  of  normal  existence 
because  of  the  debilitating  nature  of 
their  agony.  The  pain  is  omnipresent, 
and  the  suffering  patient  endures  it 
without  relief  throughout  the  final 
days  of  his  or  her  life.  In  one  horrible 
and  graphic  case,  an  elderly  woman 
was  in  such  agony  that  she  literally 
ate  her  bottom  lip  completely  off  from 
clenching  her  teeth  so  tightly. 

Mr.  President,  cancer  touches  every- 
one's lives.  Statistics  show  that  1  out 
of  every  4  Americans  and  1  out  of 
every  3  families  will  be  affected  by 
cancer,  which  is  this  country's  second 
leading  cause  of  death.  This  year 
alone,  more  than  400,000  persons  will 
die  from  cancer.  Of  these  400,000,  ap- 
proximately 1  in  10  will  encounter  ex- 
treme pain,  but  most  will,  thankfully. 
have  this  pain  controlled  by  available 
drugs  such  as  dilaudid  and  morphine. 
Nevertheless,  estimates  are  that  about 
8,000  people  will  suffer  through  their 
last  days  in  intractable  pain.  They  will 
live  in  unrelievable  pain  because  the 
medications  available  to  them  under 
present  law  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  adequately  relieve  that  pain.  In 
many  cases,  however,  diacetylmor- 
phine  could  effectively  reduce  their 
suffering. 

The  medical  value  of  heroin  is  well 
known  and  its  medical  use  is  permitted 
in  over  40  foreign  countries.  It  is  avail- 
able and  widely  used  by  physicians  in 
England  for  the  treatment  of  pain  due 
to  cancer.  In  fact,  use  of  heroin  in 
England  for  the  treatment  of  pain  has 
risen  threefold  in  recent  years.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  there  is  still 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  value  of  heroin.  For  exam- 
ple, a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  testified 
in  the  House  that  heroin  offers  no 
unique  advantages  over  other  avail- 
able analgesics.  Many  distinguished 
oncologists  and  physicians,  however, 
such  as  Dr.  William  Regelson  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Allen 
M.  Mondzac  of  George  Washington 
University,  Dr.  Herbert  Berger  of  the 
New  York  Medical  CoUege.  auid  Dr. 
WiUlam  Beaver  of  the  Lombardl 
Cancer  Institute  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity recognize  heroin  as  one  of  the 
most   effective    analgesics    known   to 


medical  science,  and  advocate  its  use 
in  the  treatment  of  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  who  cannot  obtain 
relief  from  currently  available  pain 
killers. 

In  addition  to  these  physicians,  a 
growing  and  diverse  list  of  people  and 
organizations  support  the  use  of 
heroin  to  treat  Intractable  pain  result- 
ing from  cancer.  Last  year  19  U.S.  Sen- 
ators ranging  across  partisan  lines  and 
political  philosophies  cosponsored  a 
similar     bill.     They     were     Senators 

INOUYI.     GOLDWATER,     LEAHY,     MATSU- 

NAGA,  Pell,  Randolph,  Riegle.  Symms, 
Tsongas,  Warner,  Glenn,  Abdnor, 
Levin,  Hattielo,  Packwood,  Domsn- 
ici.  HoLLiNGS,  and  McClure.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  31  cosponsors  of  a 
companion  bill  on  the  House  side. 
That  bill,  H.R.  5290,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Waxman,  received  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Environment  on 
March  21  and  was  passed  by  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  on 
April  12,  1984.  It  was  defeated  on  the 
House  floor  in  September  1984. 

Others  who  have  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  this  humane  use  of  heroin  include 
colimMiists  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr., 
Stephen  Rosenfeld,  and  Smith  Hemp- 
stone;  newspapers  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  and  over  50 
others;  noted  theologians  such  as  the 
Reverend  John  Sheehan  of  Marquette 
University;  and,  of  course,  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Intractable  Pain. 

The  national  committee— a  private 
organization  of  physicians,  nurses, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  scholars,  as 
well  as  cancer  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies—has worked  diligently  for  this 
merciful  change  in  the  law.  The  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  has  en- 
dorsed the  idea  that  relief  from  the  in- 
tractable pain  of  cancer  should  take 
precedence  over  concern  that  the 
dying  patient  might  become  addicted 
or  that  medical  heroin  might  be  di- 
verted to  illicit  purposes. 

These  and  a  growing  number  of 
people  and  groups  support  the  use  of 
diacetylmorphine  to  treat  terminally 
ill  cancer  victims  whose  bodies  are 
wracked  by  pain  that  other  analgesics 
cannot  relieve.  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  Senate  who  would 
hesitate  in  voting  for  such  legislation 
because  they  have  been  assured  that 
there  are  currently  analgesics  avail- 
able that  would  provide  the  same 
relief  as  heroin.  There  is  considerable 
evidence,  however,  that  for  many 
cancer  patients  this  is  not  the  case. 
Heroin  possesses  certain  Inherent 
characteristics  that  make  It  a  superior 
analgesic  for  certain  patients  suffering 
from  intractable  pain. 

First,  heroin  has  a  more  rapid  onset 
of  relief  than  other  drugs. 


Second,  while  heroin  gives  the  same 
maximum  analgesic  effect  as  mor- 
phine, milligram  for  milligram  it  is  2 
to  2V^  times  as  potent.  It  is  also  highly 
soluble.  Since  less  volume  is  therefore 
required  for  intramuscular  injection, 
thiJs  means  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  discomfort  of  patients  who  are  suf- 
fering from  muscle  wasting  and  who 
are  unable  to  tolerate  frequent,  high 
volume  injections  of  morphine. 

Third,  heroin  produces  less  side  ef- 
fects, such  as  nausea  and  depression, 
than  many  other  analgesics. 

Fourth,  heroin  may  provide  new 
pain  relief  to  certain  terminal  cancer 
patients  who  have  built  up  a  very  high 
tolerance  to  other  analgesic  drugs. 

Finally,  use  of  heroin,  the  speedy 
and  consistent  action  of  which  not 
only  relieves  pain  but  reduces  anxiety, 
can  be  a  major  step  in  treatment  that 
keeixs  patients  alert  and  enjoying  life 
for  a  significant  time,  protected  from 
the  pain  and  despair  of  their  illness. 

The  temporary  program  established 
by  this  amendment  would  not  only 
provide  relief  to  many  patients  whose 
suffering  is  currently  unrelievable,  but 
would  also  allow  an  objective  evalua- 
tion of  the  true  value  of  diacetylmor- 
phine as  a  treatment  for  the  pain 
caused  by  terminal  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  possible  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  can  come 
from  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  potential  diversion  of  diacetylmor- 
phine into  illegal  channels.  Such  fears 
are  not  only  groundless,  but  they  also 
display  a  cruel  irony.  As  William  F. 
Buckley  has  noted.  "The  irony  is  that 
anybody  in  a  major  city  can  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy  heroin 
from  a  dirty  little  drug  pimp,  but  li- 
censed doctors  may  not  administer  the 
identical  drug  to  men  and  women— and 
children— literally  dying  from  excruci- 
ating pain." 

Mr.  President,  for  my  colleagues 
who  have  shared  my  initial  concern 
about  possible  diversion  of  medical 
heroin  into  the  streets,  let  me  assure 
them  that  I  firmly  reject  this  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  amendment.  I 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  did  not 
lightly  reach  that  conclusion.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Caucus, 
as  a  former  prosecutor  who  made  a 
name  for  myself  in  the  narcotics  inter- 
diction effort,  and  as  a  legislator  who 
has  fought  throughout  my  career  in 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  Illicit  drug 
use.  it  is  clear  that  I  will  never  endorse 
a  proposal  which  might  have  a  favor- 
able impact  on  illegal  drug  dealing. 

This  bill  has  adequate  safeguards  to 
reasonably  guard  against  diversion. 
First,  the  amendment  does  not  legalize 
the  use  of  heroin  or  change  its  status 
as  a  schedule  I  drug  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  Rather,  it 
simply  creates  a  temporary  program 
through  which  the  drug  is  made  avail- 
able under  tight  controls  to  a  limited 


number  of  pharmacies.  Heroin  will  be 
made  available  to  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  primarily  through  hospital 
pharmacies  approved  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act; 
it  will  not  be  available  at  the  comer 
drugstore.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  given 
the  authority  to  promulgate  such  ad- 
ditional regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  safe  manufacture,  process- 
ing, packing  and  distribution  of  the 
heroin  to  assure  its  quality,  purity, 
and  distribution  within  legitimate 
channels.  The  Secretary  will  also 
report  regularly  to  the  Congress  on 
implementation  of  the  program  and 
results.  Finally,  the  program  auto- 
matically sunsets  in  5  years  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  before 
then. 

Significantly,  Mr.  President,  burgla- 
ries of  hospital  pharmacies  have  not 
been  a  problem  in  practice.  Hospital 
pharmawiy  burglaries  represent  only 
2.5  percent  of  all  pharmacy  burglaries. 
These  pharmacies  already  carry  mor- 
phine, dilaudid  and  other  narcotic 
drugs;  the  addition  of  heroin  will  not 
significantly  Increase  the  incidence  of 
burglaries.  In  addition,  most  illegal  di- 
version involves  oral  formulations  of 
drugs.  This  amendment  specifically 
limits  heroin  availability  to  parenteral, 
or  intramuscular,  form. 

To  encourage  continuing  research 
into  alternatives  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tractable pain,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  extent  of  pain  management  re- 
search funded  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  on  the  manner  of 
Government  support  of  the  training  of 
health  personnel  in  pain  management, 
and  on  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing such  pain  management  training. 

The  5-year  period  this  temporary 
program  is  in  effect  will  allow  an  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  whether  diacetyl- 
morphine has  a  place  In  medical  pain- 
relief  techniques  in  America.  Such  a 
temporary  program  has  ample  prece- 
dent. In  fact,  for  many  years  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  [NCI]  has  op- 
erated a  drug  development  program 
through  its  Division  of  Cancer  Treat- 
ment. The  NCI's  so-called  "Group  C" 
program  provides  a  variety  of  medica- 
tions—drugs such  as  THC,  the  active 
ingredient  in  marijuana,  that  can  give 
therapeutic  benefits  to  certain  pa- 
tients—to cancer  physicians  for  use  In 
treatment.  This  "Group  C"  drug  devel- 
opment program  provides  sm  appropri- 
ate model  for  implementing  and  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  diacetyl- 
morphine. 

Mr.  President,  heroin  is  by  no  means 
a  panacea.  It  will  not  cure  cancer  nor 
will  it  eliminate  all  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  pain  management.  It  will  not 
automatically  be  the  proper  choice  for 
treating  the   majority   of  cancer  pa- 


tients and  it  will  not  even  be  uniform- 
ly effective  in  all  cases  of  intractable 
pain.  What  it  will  do,  however,  is  offer 
desperately  needed  relief  to  many  of 
the  8,000  patients  who  currently  die 
after  constant  and  excruciating  suffer- 
ing. The  availability  of  diacetylmor- 
phine under  careful  medical  control, 
while  allowing  virtually  no  chance  for 
illicit  diversion,  will  provide  hope  to 
many  of  those  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  must  now  face  their  final 
days  of  life  with  only  the  prospect  of 
unending  agony. 

Mr.  I*resident,  this  bill  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  Member  of  this  body 
to  assure  that  hope— to  help  end  the 
needless  suffering  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  With  its  passage,  we  will 
have  made  a  clear  statement  about  our 
and  the  couintry's  concern  for  the 
dying  and  about  the  treatment  of  pain 
generally.  We  will  also  have  overcome 
the  misplaced  priorities  that  for  so 
many  years  have  precluded  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  a  drug  that,  despite  its  po- 
tential for  abuse,  also  has  the  poten- 
tial for  medical  relief  of  otherwise  In- 
tractible  human  suffering.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  helping  relieve 
a  horrible  and  unnecessary  tragedy, 
and  in  restoring  a  measure  of  comfort 
and  dignity  to  the  lives  of  many  termi- 
nal cancer  patients  and  their  families. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  71.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
application  of  the  Imputed  interest 
and  interest  accrual  rules;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

IKFUTED  IllTKREST  AND  INTEREST  ACCRUAL 
RULES  CLARinCATIOH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent changes  In  the  Imputed  Interest 
rules  of  the  Tax  Code.  These  changes 
would  accomplish  two  Important  goals. 
First,  they  will  enable  legitimate,  non- 
abusive  business  transactions  to  use 
seller  financing,  and  avoid  Imputed  in- 
terest, on  substantially  more  favorable 
terms  than  would  be  allowed  under 
the  permanent  rules  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

Second,  they  will  ensure  that  abu- 
sive tax  shelters  and  aggressive,  tax 
motivated  deals  will  not  be  able  to 
gain  undue  and  unintended  tax  bene- 
fits, from  understating  the  Interest 
element  of  deferred  payment  transac- 
tions or  from  arranging  for  an  Inten- 
tional mismatch  of  Interest  income 
and  interest  deductions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains the  same  provisions  approved  by 
the  Senate  late  last  year  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5361.  That  amendment 
was  worked  out  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  Senator  Melcher. 
who  had  expressed  serious  objections 
to  the  original  rules  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  included  in 
the  1984  Tax  Act.  It  was  also  support- 


ed by  the  Treasury  Department  and  a 
broad  coalition  of  business  and  real 
estate  associations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  support  for  the  amendment 
that  was  signed  on  October  3.  1984,  by 
seven  major  business  and  real  estate 
associations  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the 
Senate  amendment  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  body  was  not  eager  at  that  time 
to  consider  permanent  legislation  In 
this  area,  and  so  a  temporary  measure 
was  agreed  to  as  a  compromise.  That 
temporary  measure  wiU  not  apply  to 
transactions  after  June  30.  1985. 

I  t>elleve  that  permanent  changes 
are  needed  In  this  area,  and  that  the 
compromise  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
last  year  should  be  the  basis  for  such 
changes.  I  know  that  there  were  some 
concerns  raised  about  the  complexity 
of  the  Senate  compromise,  and  there 
may  be  room  for  Improvements  In  that 
regard.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  parties  concerned  with  this  impor- 
tant area  of  the  tax  law.  and  hope 
that  a  good  bill  can  be  enacted  in  the 
next  few  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

October  3,  1984. 

The  undersigned  organizations  support 
the  Dole  Compromise  with  respect  to  the 
OID  and  imputed  Interest  rules  regarding 
seller-financed  property.  The  Compromise 
addresses  major  problems  affecting  the  abi- 
Illty  of  Americans  to  buy  and  sell  residential 
and  commercial  real  estate  and  small  busi- 
nesses and  farms.  The  Compromise  address- 
es areas  of  concern  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
while  protecting  the  legitimate  needs  of  our 
members  and  the  public.  We  believe  that  if 
these  changes  are  enacted  and  properly  Im- 
plemented there  should  be  no  further  need 
for  major  legislative  changes  In  this  area 
during  this  or  the  next  Congress.  Therefore, 
we  unequivocally  urge  you  to  support  the 
Dole  Compromise. 

American  Land  Development  Association. 

National  Apartment  Association. 

National  Association  of  Homebullders. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  MuItlHouslng  Council. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

S.  71 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    TAX    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN    DE- 
FERRED PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Reductioh  in  Interest  Rates  Under 
Section  483.— Section  483  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  deferred  payments)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g). 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (h),  (I),  and  (J),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  Reduced  Rate  op  Interest  in  Case  op 
Certain  Sales  op  Residences.  Farms,  or 
Trades  or  Businesses.- 
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"(1)  In  GBifKHAi.— In  the  case  of  any  debt  under  paragraph  (1),  be  equal  to  the  sum  "(B)     lO-reRcnrr     ownkr     DEnweD.— The 

instrument  arising  from  a  sale  or  exchange  of—  term    ■  10-percent    owner'    means   a   person 

to  which   this  subsection  applies,   the  dis-  "(i)  9  percent,  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  having  at  leaat  a  10-percent  ownership  In- 

count  rate  under  subsection  (b)  or  (cKlXB)  numerator  of  which  is  the  applicable  limit  terest,  applying  the  attribution  rules  of  sec- 

shall  be  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sales  tion  318  (other  than  subsection  (a><4)). 

tary  in  regulations  but  shall  not  be  greater  price,  and  "(C)  Saus  phici  difihd).— The  term  sales 

than  10  percent  and  9  percent,  respectively.  "(U)  HO  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  price"  means  the  sum  of— 

"(2)  Salss  or  kxchamgss  to  which  this  rate,  multiplied  by  a  fraction—  "(i)  money  and  fair  market  value  of  prop- 

suasBcnoN  appues.— This  subsection  shall  "(I)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sales  grty  received  in  the  sale  or  exchange,  plus 

apply  to  any  of  the  following  sales  or  ex-  price  minus  the  applicable  limit,  and  '(U)  jhe  sUted  principal  amount  of  any 

changes:  "<"'   the   denominator   of   which   is   the  dej,t  Instrument  Issued  in  such  sale  or  ex- 

"(A)  R«si»n»css.— Any  sale  or  exchange  of  sales  price.  change, 

a  residence  by  an  individual,  an  estate,  or  a  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  described  in  -(O)  Traoi  or  busiiiess  DEriNXD.— 

testamentary  trust,  but  only  if—  paragraph  (2)(A),  clause  (ID  shall  be  applied  '(d  ij,  onrniAi..— The  term   trade  or  busl- 

(i)  either—  by  substituting    100  percent'  for    110  per-  ness' means  any  trade  or  business,  including 

■  (I)  such  residence  on  the  date  of  such  cent".  any  line  of  business,  qualifying  as  an  active 

sale  or  exchange  (or  in  the  case  of  an  estate  -(B)    Imputed    rate.— The    discount    rate  trade  or  business  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 

or  testamentary  trust,  on  the  date  of  death  under  subsection  (b)  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  yon  356. 

of  the  decedent)  was  the  principal  residence  rate  under  paragraph  (1).  be  equal  to  the  ■(H)  rdital  op  real  property.— For  pur- 

(within  the  meaning  of  section  1034)  of  the  rate  determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  pog^s  of  thU  subparagraph,  the  holding  of 

individual  or  decedent,  or  substituting   10  percent'  for  9  percent"  and,  real  property  for  rental  shaU  not  be  treated 

••(II)  during  the  2-year  period  ending  on  except  in  the  case  of  any  transaction  de-  „  m,  active  trade  or  business 

such  date,  no  substantial  portion  of  such  scribed  in   paragraph   (2KA).    120  percent'  ..(i,  special  Test  Rates  por  Sales  ox  Ex- 

r^idence  was  of  a  character  subject  to  an  for  "110  percent' each  place  it  appears.  chahoes  IitvoLvwo  Certaih  Real  Proper- 

allowance  under  this  title  for  depreciation  "(o  Rates  as  adjusted.— Por  purposes  of  ^y  — 

(or   amortteation    in    lieu    thereof    '"    the  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secretary  prescribes,  .;,i,  i„  onfERAL.-In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 

hands  of  such  individual  or  decedent  and  pursuant  to  paragraph  (Da  lower  discount  exchange  to  which  this  subsection  appUes. 

••(II)  during  the  2-year  period  ending  on  ^ate  under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  or  (b)  than  ...bgectlon  (cKlXB)  shaU  be  aoDlied  by  sub- 
such  date,  no  substantial  portion  of  such  ^^e  maximum  rate  allowed  under  paragraph  '"jSg-^  <cKlXB)  shaU  be  applied  by  suD- 
residence  was  of  a  character  subject  to  an  q,  gu^h  lower  rate  shaU  apply  in  Ueu  of  9  ,., ..  ^  oercent"  for    110  oercent"  in  the 

'^"^'^'^r.^V'^t-X^yZ^rlL^Z  '^"=*"''  "'  ■'*'  '^T".''  '^  ""'»'*'««»'»-  casL  of  ^rS  lStrJien?^£d  to 

(or    amortization    in    lieu    thereof)    in    the  (y^xj,  ^r  (B),  respectively.  uaraCTaDh  (3)  and 

hands  of  such  individual  or  decedent,  and  -(S)  aggregatiok  and  allocation  roles.-  ..TS.  Xaa  ™.'r«.nf  for  -no  oen^nf  in  the 

••(ii)  such  residence  was  not  at  any  time,  in  p^^  purposes  of  this  subsection,  except  as  ^l.^^^^^y^  ir^J^^JST^^^A^ 

the  hands  of  such  individual,  esUte,  tesU-  provided^gulations-  ^^^^L^          'n't™™'''^  described  In 

mentary  trust,  or  decedent,  described  in  sec-  .(A)  Dkbt  instruiients.-AII  debt  Instru-  ^^TTr'a  ,12  \.^  --^— ^-.  ^  ,^,^  ..«. 

tion  1221(1)  (relating  to  inventory,  etc.).  ments  arising  from  a  transaction  (or  any  '^'  "*'"**?"  *»ch**o"  ^  which  this 

••(B)  PARMS.-Any  sale  or  exchange  by  a  series  of  related  transactions)  shaU  be  treat-  ^^T^°^j!^!f^~ ^^„.  „  r^r^^A^  in 

qualified  person  of-  ed  as  1  debt  instrument.  .,/*'  ^^  "'T^l.T  ^^  »f^  provided  to 

••(i)  real   property  which  was   used  as  a  ..(b,  sales  and  kxchahoes.-AII  sales  and  thU  paragraph,  this  subsection  applies  to 

farm  (within  the  meaning  of  section  6420  (c)  exchanges  which  are  part  of  the  same  trans-  »">  s**^  °F  exchange  of- 

(2))  at  all  times  during  the  3-year  period  action  (or  a  series  of  related  transactions)  "(j)  land,  or        _     ^      _,^  ^  . 

ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange,  shall  be  treated  as  1  sale  or  exchange.  <">  ^  ^^^^'^  '^^^}^  ,^^'}^^?*^' 

or  "(C)     Proration     op     applicable     limit  graph  (D)  or  (F)  of  subsection  (cK2)  of  sec- 

••(ii)  tangible  personal  property  which  was  y„axs  more  than  one  person  holds  an  in-  "on  168  (whether  or  not  such  property  is  of 

used  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  trade  or  merest  -In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of  »  character  subject  to  an  aUowance  under 

business  of  farming  on  such  farm  and  is  sold  ^ny  property  (or  a  trade  or  business)  de-  this  title  for  depreciation  (or  amortization 

in  connection  with  the  sale  of  such  farm,  scribed   in   paragraph   (2)  with  respect  to  in  Ueu  thereof )  in  the  hands  of  the  purchas- 

but  only   If  such   property   is  sold   or  ex-  which  there  Is  more  than  1  owner,  the  appll-  *'"'■ 

changed  for  use  in  the  active  conduct  of  the  cable  limit  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  ap-  Including  de  minimis  amounts  of  tangible 

trade  or  business  of  farming  by  the  transfer-  portioned  among  each  owner  on  the  tMtsis  of  personal  property  associated  with  such  real 

ee  of  such  property.  the  ratio  which  the  fair  market  value  of  property. 

••(C)  Trades  or  bdsinesses.—  such    owner's    Interest    bears    to    the    fair  "(B)   Certain   property  hot  ihclused.- 

"(i)  In  general.— Any  sale  or  exchange  by  market  value  of  all  interesU  of  such  owners.  "This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale 

a  qualified  person  of  any  trade  or  business.  "(fl)  Application  with  subsection   (hi.—  or  exchange— 

••(11)     Application     with     subparagraph  in  the  case  of  any  qualified  sale  (as  defined  "'(1)  of  new  section  38  property,  or 
(E>.— "This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  [^  subsection  (hX2)),  the  applicable  limit  de-  "(11)  with  respect  to  which  the  transferor 
any  sale  or  exchange  of  any  property  de-  termlned  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  re-  and  transferee  are  related  persons, 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (B).  duced  by  the  amount  of  any  debt  instru-  "(3)  Debt  instruments  to  which  so  peh- 
•■(lii)  New  section  38  property— This  sub-  ment  to  which  subsection  (h)(1)  applies.  cent  rate  appues.— A  debt  instrument  is  de- 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  ex-  •■(7)  DETiNrnoNB.- Por  purposes  of  this  scribed  in  this  paragraph  if— 
change  of  any  property  which.  In  the  hands  subsection-  "(A)  the  term  of  the  instrument  (deter- 
of  the  transferee,  is  new  section  38  property.  -(A)  Qualipied  person  depineb.— The  term  mined  with  regard  to  any  extension  or  re- 
••(3)  Dollar  LIMITATION.—  qualified  person'  means—  newal)  Is  not  greater  than  the  lesser  of— 
••(A)    In    general.- Paragraph    (1)    shall  "(i)  a  person  who—  "(l)  12  years,  or 
apply  to  any  debt  instniment  to  the  extent  •■(!)  is  an  individual,  esUte,  or  testamenU-  ..(jj)   („   the   case   of   a   debt   Instrument 
that  the  sales  price  does  not  exceed  the  ap-  ry  trust.  issued  in  exchange  for  recovery  property,  H 
plicable  limit  with  respect  to  such  sale  or  "(II)  Is  a  corporation  which  immediately  ^f  ^^e  shortest  recovery  period  under  sec- 
exchange,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  has  jj^j,  jgg  f„  guch  property,  and 

••(B)  Applicable  limit  defined.- Por  pur-  35  or  fewer  shareholders,  or  ..(3)  the  totAl  deferred  paymenU  under 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  appllca-  •■(iH)  is  a  partnership  which  Immediately  g^^^jj  instrument,  when  added  to  the  sum  of 
ble  limit'  means  the  limit  determined  in  ac-  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  has  ^^^  ^^^^  deferred  payments  under  all  other 
cordance  with  the  following  table:  35  or  fewer  partners.  ^gbt  instruments  issued  in  connection  with 
■If  the  transaction  is  ^  „  .. .  "<"'  ^  *  10-percent  owner  of  a  farm  or  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^  exchange- 
described  m.                               The  limit  is:  trade  or  business  "(1)  to  which  this  paragraph  applies,  and 

Paragraph  (2KA) $250,000  "(iii)  pursuant  to  a  plan,  disposes  of-  ..  ,,      j^,  j^            ^  ^  before  such  Instru- 

Paragraph  (2KB) 2,000.000  -(D  an  Interest  in  a  farm  or  farm  proper-  „JJPJ12  i«„Prt 

Paragraph  (2KC) 1.000.000  ty.  or  ment  was  issued. 

■(4)  Blended  rate  where  sales  price  ex-  "(ID  his  entire  Interest  in  a  trade  or  busi-  do  not  exceed  $4,000,000. 
CKEDS  APPUCABLE  UMiT.-In  the  casc  of  any  ness  and  all  substantially  similar  trades  or  "(4)  Debt  instruments  to  which  100  peh- 
sale  or  exchange  to  which  this  subsection  businesses,  and  en"  rate  applies.-A  debt  instrument  Is  de- 
applies  with  respect  to  which  the  sales  price  •(Iv)  the  ownership  Interest  of  whom  may  scribed  In  this  paragraph  If- 
exceeds  the  applicable  limit-  be  readily  establUhed  by  reason  of  qualified  "(A)  the  rate  of  Interest  sUted  in  the  In- 
••(A)  Test  rate.— The  discount  rate  under  allocations  of  the  type  described  in  section  strument  is  not  less  than  the  applicable 
subsection  (cMlKB)  shaU.  in  Ueu  of  the  rate  168  (J)(9)(B),  one  class  of  stock,  or  the  like).  Federal  rate. 
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"(B)  such  instrument  provides  for—  '(i)  assumes  any  debt  obligation  issued  •(e)  Special  Rules  por  Certain  Sales  or 

••(1)  the  conditional  payment  each  year  of  after  October  15.  1984,  or  described  in  sub-  Exchanges   to  Which   Interest   Rules   op 

at  least  80  percent  of  the  interest  so  stated,  paragraph  (C).  in  connection  with  the  sale  Section   483   Apply.— Notwithstanding  any 

or  or  exchange  of  any  property,  or  other  provision  of  this  subpart— 

•'(I)  after  the  close  of  the  2-year  period  be-  •(ii)  takes  such  property  subject  to  any  "(1)    Transactions    to    which    section 

ginning  on  the  date  such  instrument  was  such  debt  obligation,  4M<ei  applies.- In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 

issued  the  Instrument  provides  the  uncondl-  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  debt  exchange  to  which  section  483(e)  applies— 

tional  payment  each  year  of  all  interest  ac-  obligation  are  not  changed,  then  this  sec-  ■■<A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 

cruing  thereunder  for  that  year,  and  tion  shall  apply  only  to  the  person  assum-  subparagraph  (B),  any  inclusion  in  income 

"(C)  such  instrument  Is  not  described  in  j^g  or  taking  property  subject  to,  such  obll-  or  deduction  under  this  title  »ith  respect  to 

paragraph  (3).                        gation  and  the  obligation  shall  be  treated  as  interest  on  any  debt  instrument  issued  in 

(5)  Special  rules  por  detekmina'HON  op  issued  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  in  the  connection  with  such  sale  or  exchange  shaU 

DISCOUNT  RATES.—  transaction  In  which  such  obligation  was  as-  ^  computed  on  the  cash  receipts  and  dls- 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  the  applicable  Feder-  gumed  or  the  property  taken  subject  to  such  bursements  method  of  accounting, 

al  rate  determined  under  section   1274  (d)  obligation.  "(B)     Sales     price     exceeds     applicable 

for  any  period  after  June  30,   1985  (other  .(B)  Other  assumptions.— In  the  case  of  limits.— In  any  case  in  which  the  sales  price 

than  the  Federal  short-term  rate)  exceeds  ^ny  assumption  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  exceeds  the  applicable  limit  under  section 

by  more  than  2  percentage  poinu  such  rate  joes  not  apply,  the  rules  regarding  aasump-  483(eX3)- 

for  the  preceding  period  as  limited  by  this  [jong  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  "<'>  except  In  the  case  of  any  transaction 
paragraph,  such  applicable  Federal  rate  ^^e  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  shaU  to  which  section  483(eK2KA)  appUes,  sub- 
shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of—  apply.  paragraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply,  and 

•■(i)  the  sum  of—  ..(o  Obligations  described  in  this  sub-  "(U)  the  discount  rates  under  subsections 

"(I)  such  applicable  Federal  rate  for  such  paragraph.- A  debt  obligation  Is  described  (CH3)  and  (bK2KB)  shaU  be  equal  to  the 

preceding  period,  plus  j^  thte  subparagraph  if  such  obligation—  rates  determined  under  subparagraphs  (A) 

••(Il)one-half  of  such  excess,  or  .(j)  ^^s  issued  on  or  before  October  15,  and  (B)  of  section  483(eK4). 

••(ii)  the  highest  such  applicable  Federal  1934  and  "(2)    "Transactions    to    which    section 

rate   during   the   2-year  period   before   the  ..^^^)  ^^  assumed  (or  property  was  taken  4SS(f)  APPLiEs.-In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 

period   for  which  such   determination  was  subject   to  such   obUgatlon)   in   connection  exchange  to  which  section  483(f)  appUes- 

made   after   the   application   of   this   para-  ^jjj,  ^^e  sale  or  exchange  of  property  (In-  "'(A)  Transactions  with  so  percent  test 

^''^Ph.  eluding  a  deemed  sale  under  section  338(a))  rate.— 

••(B)  Special  rules  por  i98s  and  i988.-  j^e  sales  price  of  which  Is  greater  than  "(i)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  In 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  $ioo,000,000.  cUuse  (U).  any  inclusion  in  income  or  deduc- 

section.  in  the  case  of  any  sale  or  exchange  ..^^^  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall  tion  under  this  title  with  respect  to  Interest 

with   respect  to  which  a  binding  contract  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro-  on  any  debt  instnmient  described  In  section 

was  entered  into  during  1985  or  1986-  priate  to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  subsec-  483(fH3)  shaU  be  computed  on  the  cash  re- 

"(DTestrate.— The  discount  rate  for  pur-  j,p„    including  reguUtlons  reUting  to  tax-  ceipU    and    dlsbursemenU    method    of    ac- 

poses  of  applying  subsection  (cKl KB)  to  any  exempt  obligations,  government  subsidized  counting. 

debt  instrument  described  in  paragraph  (3)  loans,  or  other  similar  instruments.  "(U)  Special  rule  por  transactions  hot 

shall   not  be  greater  than  the  rate  deter-  ..(£)  Certain  exempt  transactions.— The  auALirriNG    for    so    percent    test    rate.- 

mined    in    accordance    with    the    following  secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  under  Clause  (i)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  debt  instru- 

table:  which  any  transaction  shall  be  exempt  from  ment  Issued  In  such  sale  or  exchange  If,  in 

••For     contracts     en-                     The  rate  is:  the  application  of  this  paragraph  if  such  ex-  addition  to  such  instrument,  a  debt  instru- 

tered    Into    during  emption  is  not  likely  to  significantly  reduce  ment  not  described  in  section  483(fK3)  is 

the  period:  the  tax  liability  of  the  purchaser  by  reason  issued  in  such  sale  or  exchange. 

Jan.  1-June  30.  1985 10.5  of  the  oversUtement  of  the  adjusted  basis  "(B)    "Transactions    to    which    subpara- 

July  1-Dec.  31.  1985 11  of  the  acquired  asset.  graph  (a)  does  not  apply.— 

Jan.  1- June  30,  1986 11.5  "(3)  Fair  market  value  rule  in  potential-  "'(D   In  general.— Except   in  the  case  of 

July  1-Dec.  31,  1986 12.  ly  abusive  cases.— In  the  case  of  any  poten-  property  described  in  subsection  (eK2KA)  of 

For  purposes  of  applying  subsection  (cKl)B)  tially  abusive  situation  (within  the  meaning  section  483,  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 

to  any  debt  instrument  described  in  para-  of    section     1274(b)(3KB)).     the    principal  apply  to  any  debt  instrument  issued  in  such 

graph  (4),  the  discount  rate  shall  not  be  amount  of  any  debt  instrument  received  in  sale  or  exchange,  subsection  (cK3)  shaU  be 

greater  than  the  rate  determined  in  accord-  any  sale  or  exchange  of  property  to  which  appUed- 

ance  with  the  table,  plus  one-half  percent-  this  section  applies  shall  be  the  fair  market  "(I)  in  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument  de- 
age  point.  value  of  such  property  adjusted  to  take  into  scribed  in  section  483(fK4),  by  substituting 

••(ii)  Imputed  rate.— The  discount  rate  for  account  other  consideration  involved  in  the  100  percent'  for  110  percent',  and 

purposes  of  applying  subsection  (b)  to  any  transaction.  "(ID  in  the  case  of  any  debt  Instrument 

debt  instrument  described  in  paragraph  (3)  "(4)  Sale-leasebacks.— Subsections  (e)  and  described  in  section  483(fK3),  by  substitut- 

or  (4)  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  de-  (f )  shaU  not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  ing  '80  percent"  for  110  percent', 

termined  under  clause  (i).  plus  1  percentage  if.  pursuant  to  a  plan,  the  transferor  or  any  "(U)  Special  rules  por  ibss  and  i98£.— In 

point.  related  person  leases  such  property.  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument  to  which 

"(6)  AocRECATipN.— Por  purposes  of  this  "(5)  Rules  not  to  apply  where  prepay-  clause  (I)  applies  issued  during  1985  or  1986. 

subsection,  all  sSes  and  exchanges  which  ment    prohibited.— Subparagraph    (A)    of  the  discount  rate  under  subsection  (cK3) 

are  part  of  the  same  transaction  (or  a  series  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga-  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  rate  deter- 

of  related  transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  1  tion  arising  from  a  loan  from  a  third-party  mined  under  section  483(f  K5). 

sale  or  exchange.  creditor,  pursuant  to  which  the  obligor  is  "'(3)  Special  urns,  por  holding  and  trans- 

•(7)   Related   person   defined— Por   pur-  not  permitted  to  pay  the  Instrument  prior  per  of  debt  obligation.— 

poses  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (g),  to  maturity.  "(A)  Paragraphs  (IKA)  and  (2KA)  shaU 

the  term    related  person"  means  a  person  •(6)  No  imputation  rate  where  restric-  apply  to  the  holder  of  a  debt  obhgation  only 

who  is  related  (within  the  meaning  of  sec-  tions  on  stated  interest  APPLY.-Except  as  if  such  obligation  is- 

tion  267(b)  or  section  707(bKl))  to  another  otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  in  any  "(1)  held  by  the  first  obligee  of  such  obU- 

person  other  than  a  qualified  5-percent  or  case   in   which  SUte  law  applicable  to  a  gation  or  such  obUgee"s  spouse  or  estate, 

less  partner  (within  the  meaning  of  section  transaction  prohibits  the  parties  from  stat-  and                 ^  ^      .^              _ 

267(eK5KB))  ing  interest  sufficient  to  satUfy  the  appllca-  •(ii)  secured  by  the  property  sold  or  ex- 

••(g)  Special  Rules  for  Application  of  ble  rate  under  subsection  (cK  1KB),  the  rate  changed  in  the  transaction  in  which  such 

THIS   Section  —Por   purposes   of  this  sec-  under  subsection   (b)  shall   be   considered  obligation  U  issued, 

tion—  equal  to  the  rate  so  applicable  under  subsec-  •(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regu- 

"(1)  Application  of  subsections  <e.  and  tion  (cKlKB).".  lations,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  property 

(F)  —In  the  case  of  any  sale  or  exchange,  (b)  Interest  Income  and  Deductions  Com-  by  the  obligor  in  which  the  obligation  is  not 

either  subsection  (e)  or  subsection  (f )  may  puted  on  Cash  Basis  in  Certain  Cases.-  satisfied  and  the  transferee  does  not  become 

be  appUed  but  not  both.  (D  In  general. -Section  1274  of  such  Code  liable  to  pay  such  obligation  to  the  first  ob- 

••(2)  "Treatment  OF  ASSUMPTIONS.-  (relating  to  determination  of  issue  price  in  ligee,  any  deduction  for  interest  on  any  in- 

'"(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in  the  case  of  certain  debt  instruments  issued  debtedness  paid  or  incurred  by  the  transfer- 

subparagraph   (B).   if,  after  December  31,  for  property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ee  to  the  immediate  transferor  attributable 

1984  any  person—  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection:  to  such  obligation  shaU  be  deferred  untU 
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such  time  as  such  deduction  would  have 
been  aliowed  if  such  obiigation  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  transferee. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  the  transferee 
assumes  or  takes  property  subject  to  any  ob- 
ligation under  subparagraph  (A)  or  is  con- 
sidered to  do  so  under  subparagraph  (B). 
the  transferee  shall  compute  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  any  Interest  on  such  obli- 
gation on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting. 

•■<4)    St^SSCTlOH    ALSO    TO    AFPLY    TO    DBBT 

USED  TO  CAHBY  OBUCATiOHS.— In  any  case  in 
which  an  obligor  of  a  debt  obligation  to 
which  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)(A)  applies 
pays  or  incurs  Interest  on  indebtedness  to 
carry  such  debt  obligation,  and  deduction 
for  such  interest  shall  be  deferred  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  achieve  a  proper  match- 
ing of  interest  income  and  expense. 

■■(5)  RBO0LAT1ONS  TO  PREVEJfT  ABUSE  OF  RE- 
QUIRED CASH  ACCOUNTING.— The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  rules  to  prevent 
the  mismatching  of  interest  Income  and  in- 
terest deductions  in  connection  with  obliga- 
tions on  which  Interest  is  computed  on  the 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  method  of 
accounting. 

•(6)  Other  rules  apply.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (D)  of  section 
483(g)(2)  shall  ipoly.". 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  ASStrMPnoNS.- Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  1274(c)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  debt  obligations  to  which  sec- 
tion applies)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 
"(G)  Treatment  or  assumptions.— 
"(i)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  of 
section  483.  if.  after  December  31.  1984.  any 
person— 

"(I)  assumes  any  debt  obligation  Issued 
after  October  15.  1984.  or  described  in 
clause  ( ii )  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  any  property,  or 

"(II)  takes  such  property  subject  to  any 
such  debt  obligation, 

and  the  terms  and  condition  of  such  debt 
obligation  are  not  changed,  then  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  p>erson  assum- 
ing, or  taking  property  subject  to.  such  obli- 
gation and  the  obligation  ahall  be  treated  as 
issued  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  Ln  the 
transaction  in  which  such  obligation  was  as- 
sumed or  the  property  taken  subject  to  such 
obligation. 

"(ii)  Obligation  described  in  this 
CLAUSE.— A  debt  obligation  is  described  in 
this  clause  if  such  obligation— 

"(I)  was  issued  on  or  before  October  15. 
1984.  and 

"(II)  was  assumed  (or  property  was  taken 
subject  to  such  obligation)  in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  (in- 
cluding a  deemed  sale  under  section  338(a)) 
the  sales  price  of  which  is  greater  than 
$100,000,000. 

"(iii)  Certain  exempt  transactions.- The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  any  transaction  would  be  exempt 
from  the  application  of  this  subparagraph  If 
such  exemption  would  not  significantly 
reduce  the  tax  liability  of  the  purchaser  by 
reason  of  the  overstatement  of  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  acquired  asset. 

"(iv)  Other  assumptions.- In  the  case  of 
any  assumption  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
does  not  apply,  the  rules  regarding  assump- 
tions as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  shall 
apply. 

"(V)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 


priate to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, including  regulations  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  obligations,  government  subsidized 
loans,  or  other  similar  Instruments.". 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Sales  or 
Exchanges  op  Residences  by  Dealers  in 
Such  Property.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1274  of  such  Code 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Sales  or 
Exchanges  op  Residences  by  Dealers  in 
Such  Property.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  described  in  paragraph  (4)  aris- 
ing from  a  sale  or  exchange  to  which  this 
subsection  applies— 

"(A)  subsection  (cK3)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  '80  percent'  for  110  percent', 
and 

'(B)  subsection  (bK3MB)  shaU  be  applied 
by  substituting  '110  percent'  for  '120  per- 
cent'. 

"(2)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  this 
subsection  applies.— 

"(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  applies 
to  any  sale  or  exchange  of  any  residence  by 
a  dealer  who  holds  such  residence  as  section 
1221(1)  property  to  a  person  who  intends  to 
occupy  such  residence  if  the  sales  price  of 
such  residence  does  not  exceed  $250,000. 

"(B)     Proration     of     applicable     limit 

WHERE  more  than   ONE  PERSON  HOLDS  AN   IM- 

TEREST.— In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  property  descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  more  than  1 
owner,  the  applicable  limit  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  apportioned  among  each 
owner  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  owner's  interest 
bears  to  the  fair  market  value  of  all  inter- 
ests of  such  owners. 

"(3)  Blended  rate  where  sales  price  ex- 
ceeds taso.ooo.- In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 
exchange  to  which  this  subsection  would 
otherwise  apply  with  respect  to  which  the 
sales  price  exceeds  $250,000— 

"(A)  Test  rate.— The  discount  rate  under 
subsection  (CH3)  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  rate 
under  paragraph  (IMA),  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(i)  80  percent,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  is  $250,000  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  sales  price,  and 

"(ii)  100  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sales 
price  minus  $250,000.  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
sales  price. 

"(B)  Imputed  rati.— The  discount  rate 
under  subsection  (bxaxB)  shall  be  the  rate 
under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

•(4)  Debt  instrument.- A  debt  instrument 
is  de8crit>ed  in  this  paragraph  if  it  provides 
conspicuous  notice  to  the  obligor  in  a 
matter  prescribed  by  regulations  that  if  the 
obligor  of  such  instrument  places  the  resi- 
dence In  service  In  a  trade  or  business  the 
depreciation  rules  under  section  ia8(f)(16) 
shall  apply. 

"(5)  Sales  price  detined.- For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "sales  price' 
means— 

"(1)  money  and  fair  market  value  of  prop- 
erty received  in  the  sale  or  exchange,  plus 

"(11)  the  sUted  principal  amount  of  any 
debt  Instrument  issued  in  such  sale  or  ex- 
change. 

"(6)  Rules  relating  to  interest  to  carry 
dealer  obligations  arising  under  this  sub- 
section.— 

"(A)  Excess  deductions  disallowed.- For 
each  year  the  interest  expense  paid  or  In- 


curred on  any  debt  incurred  or  continue  to 
carry  any  dealer  obligation  shall  be  disal- 
lowed to  the  extent  such  expense  exceeds 
Interest  income  includable  with  respect  to 
such  dealer  obligation  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Disallowed  interest  expense  al- 
lowed IN  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS.— Por  any  year 
the  amount  of  disallowed  interest  expense 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  respect 
to  any  dealer  obligation  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  disallowed  interest  expense  as  of  the 
close  of  such  year  (not  including  any 
amount  previously  allowed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph) multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  principal  payments  of  such  dealer  obli- 
gation made  In  such  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
amount  of  principal  outstanding  on  such 
dealer  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  such 
year. 

"(C)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Dealer  obligation  defined.— The 
term  'dealer  obligation'  means  an  obligation 
arising  pursuant  to  a  transaction  to  which 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  applies. 

'"(ii)  Disallowed  interest  expense  de- 
fined.—The  term  'disallowed  interest  ex- 
pense' means  the  aggregate  amount  of  in- 
terest expense  disallowed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  any  dealer  obliga- 
tion. 

"(D)  No  INFERENCE.— Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  any 
transaction  described  in  this  paragraph  is  or 
is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  section  453B. 
and  any  determination  of  such  issue  shall  be 
made  as  if  this  paragraph  had  not  been  en- 
acted.". 

"(d)  Rule  Where  Special  State  Law  Ap- 
PUEs.— Section  1274  of  such  code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  No  Imputation  Rate  Where  Restric- 
tion ON  Stated  Interest  Apply.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  in  any 
case  in  which  State  law  applicable  to  a 
transaction  prohibits  the  parties  from  stat- 
ing interest  sufficient  to  result  in  an  ade- 
quate stated  interest  in  the  transaction,  a 
rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  section  483(gH0) 
shall  apply." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  1274(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  certain  excepted  debt  instruments)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""section  483(e)"  and 
"SECTION  483(e)"  In  subparagraph  (F)  and 
the  heading  to  subparagraph  (F).  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
483(1)"  and  "section  483(i)".  respectively, 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  (E),  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
(C),  and  (D),  respectively. 

(f)  Depreciation.— Subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 168  of  such  Code  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph— 

'"(16)  Special  rules  for  certain  resi- 
dences.—In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument 
described  in  section  1274(f)(1),  the  original 
principal  amount  of  the  debt  instrument 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  lesser  of — 
"(A)  the  stated  principal  amount,  or 
""(B)  the  imputed  principal  amount  deter- 
mined by  applying  section  1274(f)  using  a 
discount  rate  of  110  percent  of  the  applica- 
ble Federal  rate  at  the  time  the  debt  was 
issued.". 
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(g)  Pair  Market  Value  in  Potentially 
Abusive  Situations.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  1274(bK3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
fair  market  value  rule  in  potentially  abusive 
situations)  is  amended  in  clause  (ii),  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(III),  by  redesignating  subclause  (IV)  as  sub- 
clause (V),  and  by  adding  after  subclause 
(III)  the  following  new  subclause: 

"(IV)  deferred  interest,  or". 

(h)  Determination  of  Applicable  Federal 
Rate.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1274(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  determina- 
tion of  applicable  Federal  rate)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Authority  for  secretary  "to  deter- 
mine  RATE   MORE   FREQUENTLY.— If   there    iS   B 

significant  decrease  in  any  applicable  Feder- 
al rate  following  any  6-month  test  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  applicable  Federal  rate 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  recent  period  (not 
less  than  30  days)  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate to  reflect  such  decrease.". 

(2)  Special  rule  for  i984.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  issued  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1985  pursuant  to  a  sale  or  exchange  for 
which  a  binding  contract  was  entered  into 
during  1984,  the  applicable  Federal  rate  for 
purposes  of  sections  483  and  1274  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  10  per- 
cent. 

(B)  Paragraph  not  to  apply.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  debt  instru- 
ment to  which  section  483  (e)  or  (f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  this  section,  applies. 

(i)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  72.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  mental  health  counselor 
services  shall  be  covered  under  part  B 
of  Medicare  and  shall  be  a  required 
service  under  Medicaid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SOCIKL  security  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  in  order  to 
amend  our  Nation's  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs  in  order  to  ensure 
that  a  new  breed  of  mental  health 
practitioner,  the  mental  health  coun- 
selor, will  be  recognized  as  an  autono- 
mous provider  under  these  two  impor- 
tant Federal  health  programs. 

Mr.  President,  individuals  who  are  li- 
censed by  the  various  States  as  mental 
health  counselors,  typically  possess  a 
master's  or  doctoral  degree  in  counsel- 
ing, mental  health  counseling,  commu- 
nity counseling,  or  a  similar  degree. 
Further,  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  for  these  practitioners  to  be 
autonomously  reimbursed,  we  would 
require  that  after  obtaining  such  a 
degree,  the  individual  must  have  at 
least  2  years  of  supervised  clinical 
counseling  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  72 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amf  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H); 

(2)  by  adding  ""and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

'"(J)  mental  health  counselor  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Mental  Health  Counselor  Services 

"•(ee)(l)  The  term  "Mental  Health  Coun- 
selor services'  means  services  performed  by 
a  mental  health  counselor  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2))  which  the  mental  health 
counselor  is  legally  authorized  to  perform 
under  State  law  (or  the  State  regulatory 
mechanism  provided  by  State  law)  of  the 
State  In  which  such  services  are  performed, 
whether  or  not  the  mental  health  counselor 
is  under  the  supervision  of,  or  associated 
with,  a  physician  or  other  health  care  pro- 
vider. 

""(2)  The  term  'mental  health  counselor' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree  in  counseling,  mental  health  counsel- 
ing, community  counseling,  or  similar 
degree  title, 

"(B)  after  obtaining  such  a  degree  has 
performed  at  least  two  years  of  supervised 
clinical  counseling,  and 

"(C)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  such  in  the 
State  in  which  he  practices,  or  if  such  State 
does  not  license  or  certify  mental  health 
counselors,  is  certified  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Certified  Clinical  Mental 
Health  Counselors  and  listed  in  such  organi- 
zation's Register  of  Certified  cninical 
Mental  Health  Counselors.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  mental  health  counselor  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861(ee));  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOKA) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(lOMCHlv)   and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof 

"paragraphs  (1)  through  (S),  (17),  and  (18)"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  paymente  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 


endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  t>eginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regiilar  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  include  Ameri- 
can Samoans  in  the  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AMERICAN  SAMOAN  JOB  TRAINING 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  native  Ameri(»n  provision  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act— Public 
Law  97-300— our  Federal  Employment 
and  Training  Program,  in  order  to  ex- 
pressly authorize  that  American 
Samoan  peoples  will  be  deemed  eligi- 
ble for  these  important  programs.  As  a 
provision  of  Public  Law  97-300,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  direct- 
ed to  conduct  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  unique  employment  needs  of 
these  native  American  peoples.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  this  Important  legislation,  we 
had  included  a  provision  which  would 
have  authorized  programs  for  those 
American  Samoans  residing  in  Hawaii 
as  participants.  In  order  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient information  to  carefully  consid- 
er my  proposal,  the  conferees  instead 
agreed  to  direct  the  Department  to 
conduct  this  comprehensive  report.  Al- 
though I  have  not  yet  received  a 
formal  <x)py  of  the  Department's  final 
report,  my  review  of  its  preliminary 
draft  indicated  that,  in  fact,  American 
Samoans  experience  very  serious  em- 
ployment problems,  especially  in 
Hawaii  and  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  73 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  (a) 
section  401(a)(1)  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  American 
Samoan  communities". 

(b)  Section  401(c)(lKB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Hawaiian  na- 
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lives"  the  following:  "and  American  Samoan 
Natives". 

(c)  Section  401<h)<l)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "Native  Americans" 
the  first  time  it  appears  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "including  American  Samoans ". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MAXStTNACA): 
S.  74.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  services  of  a  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  or  pediatric  clinical 
nurse  specialist  shall  be  covered  under 
part  B  of  Medicare  and  shall  be  a  re- 
quired service  under  Medicaid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMDCDMENTS  PERTAINING 
TO  NURSES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
Senator  MATStmACA  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  services  of 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners  and/or 
pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialists 
would  be  directly  reimbursable  under 
these  two  important  programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  propos- 
al, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  would  be  directed  to 
initiate  a  special  5-year  demonstration 
program  for  these  practitioners  in 
order  to  provide  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion in  order  to  ensure  that  an  in- 
formed decision  is  made  regarding  the 
possibility  of  ultimately  providing 
complete  autonomy  for  our  Nation's 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners  and  pedi- 
atric clinical  nurse  specialists  through- 
out all  aspects  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

Presently,  imder  the  Department  of 
Defense  CHAMPUS  Program,  these 
practitioners  are  deemed  truly  autono- 
mous providers  and,  from  all  that  I 
have  heard,  these  services  are  well  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  74 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  or  pediat- 
ric clinical  nurse  specialist  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioner  or  Clinical 
Nurse  Specialist  Services 

"(eeXl)  The  term  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialist 
services'  means  services  performed  by  a  pe- 


diatric nurse  practitioner  or  pediatric  clini- 
cal nurse  specialist  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  which  the  pediatric  nurse  practitioner 
or  pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialist  is  legal- 
ly authorized  to  perform  under  State  law 
(or  the  State  regulatory  mechanism  provid- 
ed by  SUte  law)  of  the  State  In  which  such 
services  are  performed,  whether  or  not  the 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  or  pediatric 
clinical  nurse  specialist  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of.  or  associated  with,  a  physician  or 
other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  pediatric  nurse  practitioner 
or  pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialist"  means 
an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  in  the  SUte  in  which  the 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  or  pediatric 
clinical  nurse  specialist  services  are  per- 
formed; and 

"(BXi)  holds  a  master's  degree  in  pediatric 
nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  accredited 
educational  institution,  or 

"(ii)  is  certified  as  a  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  pediatric  clinical  nurse  specialist 
by  the  duly  recognized  professional  nurses 
association.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(18)  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  or  pedi- 
atric clinical  nurse  specialist  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(ee));  and  ". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (lOKA).  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5),  (17).  and  (18)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (lOXCKiv),  by  striking 
out  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of 
section  1905(a)  or  the  care  and  services 
listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17).  and 
(18)  of  section  1905(a)  or  the  care  and  serv- 
ices listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed— 

(1)  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  before  January  1.  1988. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning— 

(A)  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  before  January  1,  1988. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2,  the 
SUte  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  75.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  child  re- 
straint systems  used  in  motor  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHILD  RESTRAINT  PURCHASERS'  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  in  order  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  child  restraint  sys- 
tems used  in  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  mod- 
eled after  a  provision  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii's  tax  code  which  has  been  well- 
received  by  my  constituents.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  injiu-les  have 
not  replaced  infectious  diseases  as  a 
leading  cause  of  death  and  disability 
among  younger  Americans.  For  exam- 
ple, I  understand  that  half  of  all 
Americans  aged  1  to  14,  who  died  in 
1983.  died  from  injuries  sustained  in 
car  and  bicycle  accidents,  fires,  falls, 
drowning,  and  the  ingestion  of  toxic 
substances.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  recently  informed  me 
that,  although  child  safety  seat  use 
has  increased  from  13  percent  in  1979 
to  almost  29  percent  today,  the  De- 
partment's investigations  have  indicat- 
ed that  only  in  about  15  percent  of  the 
cases  where  tethered  seats  are  being 
used,  are  they  being  used  correctly. 
F^irther,  for  nontethered  restraints,  in 
only  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
time  that  they  are  being  used  are  they 
being  used  correctly.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  know  that  if  properly 
restrained,  over  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  died  in  automobile  accidents 
would  have  been  saved  and  65  pen^nt 
would  have  been  less  severely  injured. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures made  available  to  me  by  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  re- 
ported that  in  the  years  1978  through 
1982,  nearly  3.400  child  passengers 
under  the  age  of  5  were  killed  in  traf- 
fic accidents  and  more  than  250,000 
were  injured. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  75 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CREDIT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  CHILD  RE- 
STRAINT SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonre- 
fundable personal  credits)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC     ZSA.     PURCHASE     OF     CHILD     RESTRAINT 
SYSTEM. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 


the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  Uxpayer  during  such 
taxable  year  if  purchasing  a  qualified  child 
restraint  system  for  any  child  of  the  taxpay- 
er. 

■(b)  Detinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

■■(1)  Qualified  child  restraint  system.— 
The  term  qualified  child  restraint  system" 
means  any  child  restraint  system  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  571.213  of 
title  49  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

"(2)  Child  restraint  system.— The  term 
'child  restraint  system^  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  571.213  of  title 
49  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

"(3)  Child.— The  term  child'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
151(eM3)."'. 

lb)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  25  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  25A.  Purchase  of  child  restraint 
system.". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  Uxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  81.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  field  office 
within  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

TO  establish  a  federal  crop  insurance 

corporation  in  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Pryor  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  field  operations 
office  in  Arkansas. 

Since  early  in  1983.  we  have  been 
vigorously  urging  for  very  persuasive 
reasons  that  the  FCIC  establish  a  sep- 
arate field  operations  office  in  Arkan- 
sas, but  our  efforts  at  persuasion  have 
been  unavailing.  Before  1984,  Arkan- 
sas was  included  in  the  Jackson,  MS, 
field  operations  office  along  with  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama.  In  1983,  the  Jackson  district 
received  more  that  twice  the  amount 
of  insurance  premiums  than  the  next 
highest  district— in  premiums— located 
in  Columbia,  SC.  Also,  the  Jackson  dis- 
trict had  more  acres  enrolled  in  the 
program  than  any  other  district  in  the 
Nation. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Corpo- 
ration to  staff  the  Jackson  district 
adequately,  however,  the  backlog  of 
casework  became  unbearable.  For  Ar- 
kauisas  farmers  covered  by  Federal 
crop  insurance,  the  time  required  to 
collect  on  claims  commonly  exceeded  1 
year,  which  was  completely  unaccept- 
able. In  April  1984.  with  the  situation 
already  critical,  the  FCIC  was  again 
urged  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  establish  a  separate  Arkansas  field 
operations  office.  The  manager  of  the 
FCIC  expressed  sympathy  with  our 
plight,  but  refused  our  request  and  in- 


stead declared  his  intention  to  move 
Arkansas  to  the  Nashville.  TN  field 
office,  a  move  that  was  accomplished 
later  in  the  year.  I  vigorously  opposed 
this  move,  because  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  come  close  to  meeting  Ar- 
kansas' legitimate  needs. 

Although  the  Nashville  office  was 
not  as  busy,  the  staff  there  was  more 
geared  to  tobacco  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  crops  produced  in 
these  two  States.  The  staff  was  largely 
without  knowledge  and  experience  in 
handling  Arkansas'  major  crops,  most 
noticeably  rice. 

This  situation  has  not  been  accepta- 
ble to  the  farmers  in  Arkansas,  and  I 
completely  agree  with  them.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  field  operations 
office  In  Arkansas  is  completely  justi- 
fied by  the  facte.  In  1983-84,  each  of 
six  States— North  Dakota.  Missouri. 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Il- 
linois—had a  field  operations  office 
that  serviced  the  farmers  of  that  State 
alone.  Interestingly,  Arkansas  had 
more  unite  insured  than  either  South 
Dakota  or  Illinois,  and  more  insured 
unite  than  in  all  of  the  States  served 
by  the  Washington  district  or  the 
Davis.  CA.  and  Harrisburg.  PA.  dis- 
tricte  combined.  What's  more,  there 
were  more  premiums  received  from  Ar- 
kansas farmers  than  from  farmers  in 
Missouri,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebras- 
ka, or  Illinois — and  more  Arkansas  pre- 
miums than  those  received  from  all 
the  States  served  by  eight  other  field 
operations  districte.  Finally,  Arkansas 
has  a  greater  [>ercentage  of  ite  poten- 
tially insurable  acreage  insured  than 
41  of  the  47  States  covered  by  Federal 
crop  insurance. 

As  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize, the  c&se  for  an  Arkansas  office  to 
serve  Arkansas  farmers  is  compelling. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier result  if  the  FCIC  had  accom- 
plished this  administratively,  as  it  cer- 
tainly could  have  done  under  current 
law.  If  the  FCIC  had  done  what  it 
should  have,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  us  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  In  legislative  form. 
Last  year,  report  language  was  includ- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1985  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  stating  the  expec- 
tation of  the  committee  that  the  cor- 
poration establish  an  office  within  Ar- 
kansas expeditiously.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Corporation  will  heed  the 
committee's  expectation.  Meatnwhile,  I 
commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  ite  swift  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I'm 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bttmpkrs] 
in  this  effort  to  establish  a  regional 
office  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  that's  being 
introduced,  and  one  that  will  help  the 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  who 


purchase  Federal  crop  insurance.  Also. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  be  helpful  to  the 
overall  operation  of  the  crop  insurance 
program. 

For  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I've  been  concerned  over  the 
type  of  service  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  receive  after  they've 
purchased  crop  Insurance,  and  then 
sustained  a  loss.  Many  farmers  in  Ar- 
kansas, after  filling  out  the  necessary 
forms  certifying  their  losses,  have  ex- 
perienced long  delays  before  the  claim 
is  paid.  Also,  many  of  them  have  been 
frustrated  when  they've  tried  to  in- 
quire about  the  status  of  their  particu- 
lar claim. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  I  introduced 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Prompt 
Paymente  Act.  which  would  have  set  a 
specific  timetable  for  payment  of 
claims,  and  if  it  wasn't  met,  the  agency 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  farmer  in- 
terest on  the  amoimt  of  the  claim. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
now  been  incorporated  into  FCIC  reg- 
ulations. This  will  be  helpful  to  our 
producers. 

Another  problem  occurred,  however, 
and  that  was  the  enormous  caseload 
faced  by  the  Jackson,  MS,  office  of  the 
FCIC.  This  office  was  far  and  away 
the  largest  office  in  terms  of  preml- 
uims  collected  and  claims  processed. 
Along  with  other  members  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation  I  met  with  officials 
of  the  agency  on  several  occasions  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  a  solution. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  which  at  that  time  was 
served  by  the  Jackson.  MS.  office  was 
transferred  to  the  office  located  in 
Nashville.  TN.  The  Nashville  office 
was  responsible  for  claims  filed  in  the 
States  of  Teruiessee  and  Kentucky. 
However,  most  of  the  (»ses— in  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cases— in  that 
office  dealt  with  tobacco  or  feed 
grains.  Although  soybeans  are  grown 
in  each  of  those  States,  they  aren't  a 
major  crop,  like  they  are  in  Arkansas, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
rice  is  grown  in  either  State.  As  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  rice 
is  a  major  crop  in  Arkansas,  and  we 
lead  the  Nation  in  rice  production. 
Further,  we  have  cotton  that  is  cov- 
ered imder  FCIC  policies. 

Mr.  President,  after  reviewing  the 
regional  structure  of  the  agency,  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  standing  alone,  was 
larger  than  several  of  the  existing  re- 
gional offices.  And  also,  that  due  to 
the  volume  of  Federal  crop  insurance 
in  Arkansas,  a  regional  office  was  war- 
ranted. The  bin  l>eing  introduced 
today  by  Mr.  Bumpers  would  statutori- 
ly make  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  crop 
insurance  region.  It  is  a  gocxi  move.  It 
will  improve  the  service  to  the  agricul- 
tural producers,  and  I  believe  it  will 
make  the  operations  of  the  agency 
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more  efficient  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  American  aRriculture. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  76.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  services  of  a  psychiat- 
ric nurse  practitioner  or  psychiatric 
clinical  nurse  specialist  shall  be  cov- 
ered under  part  B  of  Medicare  and 
shall  be  a  required  service  under  Med- 
icaid: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SBCURITY  ACT  AMKlfDIIXIfTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Matsunaga  and  I  today  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  in  order  to  amend 
our  Nation's  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs  to  ensure  that  psychiatric 
nurse  practitioners  and  psychiatric 
clinical  nurse  specialists  will  be 
deemed  truly  autonomous  practition- 
ers under  both  of  these  programmatic 
initiatives. 

In  my  judgment,  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time  now,  our  various  Feder- 
al statutes  have  required  that  these 
professional  practitioners  can  only 
perform  under  the  supervision  or  re- 
ferral of  members  of  another  profes- 
sion. 

We  have  been  able  to  modify  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  ensure  that  these  in- 
dividuals will  be  truly  autonomous 
providers  and,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
wlU  be  able  to  modify  Medicare  and 
Medicsdd  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  76 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  18«1(8K2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  psychiatric  nurse  practitioner  or  psy- 
chiatric clinical  nurse  specialist  services;", 
(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlog 
new  sutwectlon: 

"Psychiatric  Nurse  Practitioner  or  Psychlat 
rlc  Clinical  Nurse  Specialist  Services 
"(eeXl)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  prac- 
titioner or  psychiatric  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist services'  means  services  performed  by  a 
psychiatric  nurse  practitioner  or  psychiatric 
clinical  nurse  specialist  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  which  the  psychiatric  nurae  prac- 
titioner or  psychiatric  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist is  legally  authorized  to  perform  under 
State  law  (or  the  State  regulatory  mecha- 
nism provided  by  State  law)  of  the  State  in 
which  such  services  are  performed,  whether 
or  not  the  psychiatric  nurse  practitioner  or 
psychiatric  clinical  nurse  specitLllst  is  under 
the  supervision  of.  or  associated  with,  a  phy- 
sician or  other  health  care  provider. 


"(2)  The  term  'psychiatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  psychiatric  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  in  the  State  in  which  the 
psychiatric  nurse  practitioner  or  psychiatric 
clinical  nurse  specialist  services  are  per- 
formed: and 

"(BKi)  holds  a  master's  degree  or  higher 
decree  in  psychiatric  nursing  or  a  related 
field  from  an  accredited  educational  Institu- 
tion, or 

"(11)  is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurae 
practitioner  or  psychiatric  clinical  nurse 
specialist  by  the  duly  recognized  profession- 
al nurses  association.". 

(c)  Section  1833  (c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "purpose  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  psychiatric  nurae  practitioner  or 
psychiatric  clinical  nurse  specialist  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (lOKA),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (lOKCKlv),  by  striking 
out  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of 
section  190S(a)  or  the  care  and  services 
listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and 
(18)  of  section  1905(a)  or  the  care  and  serv- 
ices listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  through  (18)". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  "The  amendments  made  by  the 
flrat  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  flrat  day  of  the  flrat  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  amendments  coade  by  section 
2  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quartera  beginning  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  tlUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  faUlng  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basts  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  flrat  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsxthaga): 
S.  77.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  services  of  a  geronto- 
logical nurse  practitioner  or  geronto- 
logical clinical  nurse  specialist  shall  be 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and 


shall  be  a  required  service  under  Med- 
icaid: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NURSE  SERVICES  COVERAGE  UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Matsunaga  and  I,  today  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  modify  our  Na- 
tion's Social  Security  Act  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  services  of  gerontolog- 
ical nurse  practitioners  and  geronto- 
logical clinical  nurse  specialists  will  be 
readily  available  under  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  as 
our  Nation's  elderly  continue  to 
become  a  larger  segment  of  our  overall 
population,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  us  to  establish  compre- 
hensive health  care  programs  targeted 
toward  their  unique  needs.  There  is, 
without  question,  a  shortage  of  geron- 
tological nurse  practitioners.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
received  testimony  from  numerous 
witnesses  that  their  services  are  badly 
needed.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  really  realistic  to  assume  that  we 
will  ever  be  able  to  fill  this  void  unless 
we  are  willing  to  modify  those  Federal 
health  care  programs  which)  provide 
for  reimbursement  for  heaiah  care  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  will,  in  fact, 
be  deemed  autonomou§_providers. 

Mr.  President,  I  i^HJest  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text-of  thisblll  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb.,,^^  \^        / 

There  being  no  obje^oh,  tne  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printeHy4n  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \      \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(sK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  gerontological  nurse  practitioner  or 
gerontological  clinical  nurse  specialist  serv- 
ices;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Gerontological  Nurse  Practitioner  or  Ge- 
rontological Clinical  Nurse  Specialist 
Services 

""(ee)(l)  The  term  'gerontological  nurse 
practitioner  or  gerontological  clinical  nurse 
specialist  services'  means  services  performed 
by  a  gerontological  nurse  practitioner  or  ge- 
rontological clinical  nurse  specialist  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2))  which  the  geronto- 
logical nurse  practitioner  or  gerontological 
clinical  nurse  specialist  is  legally  authorized 
to  perform  under  State  law  (or  the  State 
regulatory  mechanism  provided  by  State 
law)  of  the  State  In  which  such  services  are 
performed,  whether  or  not  the  gerontologi- 
cal nurae  practitioner  or  gerontological  clin- 
ical nurse  specialist  is  under  the  supervision 
of,  or  associated  with,  a  physician  or  other 
health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  'gerontological  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  gerontological  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist' means  an  individual  who— 


"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  in  the  State  in  which  the 
gerontological  nurse  practitioner  or  geron- 
tological clinical  nurse  specialist  services  are 
performed;  and 

"(B)(i)  holds  a  master's  degree  in  geronto- 
logical nuraing  or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution,  or 

"(ii)  is  certified  as  a  gerontological  nurse 
practitioner  or  gerontological  clinical  nurse 
specialist  by  the  duly  recognized  profession- 
al nurses  association.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  gerontological  nurse  practitioner  or 
gerontological  clinical  nurse  specialist  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  1861(ee));  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (lOKA),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (lO(CKiv).  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of  sec- 
tion 1905(a)  or  the  care  and  services  listed  in 
any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered  (1) 
through  (17)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17),  and  (18) 
of  section  190S(a)  or  the  care  and  services 
listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1861(J)(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (A)  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  the  following:  '", 
and  (C)  provides  that  a  gerontological  nurse 
practitioner  or  gerontological  clinical  nurse 
specialist  (as  defined  in  subsection  (eeK2)) 
shall  be  available,  on  at  least  a  consultant 
basis,  to  assure  that  necessary  gerontologi- 
cal nuraing  services  are  furnished  to  pa- 
tients". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1905(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strilting  out  ""and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ",  and  (5) 
provides  that  a  gerontological  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  gerontological  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist (as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)(2)) 
shall  be  available,  on  at  least  a  consultant 
basis,  to  assure  that  necessary  gerontologi- 
cal nuraing  services  are  furnished  to  pa- 
tients". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
flrat  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  flrat  day  of  the  flrat  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bXl)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
oe  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarlere  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
firet  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 


after  the  close  of  the  firet  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  become  effective  on  the  firet  day  of 
the  firet  month  which  begins  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  clinical  social  worker 
services  shall  be  covered  under  part  B 
of  Medicare  and  shall  be  a  required 
service  under  Medicaid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  SERVICES  COVERAGE  OTIDKR 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Matsitnaga  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  amend 
our  Nation's  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
autonomous  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  our  Nation's  clinical  social 
worlcers. 

Without  question,  our  Nation's  clini- 
cal social  workers  provide  a  very  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  our  Nation's 
mental  health  care  and  also  have  an 
excellent  track  record  in  both  adminis- 
tration and  program  development. 

It  Is  my  personal  goal  to  amend 
every  one  of  our  Federal  health  care 
programs  in  order  to  ensure  that  ulti- 
mately, these  practitioners  will  be 
deemed  truly  autonomous  providers  as 
they  currently  are  tmder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  CHAMPUS  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  78 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(8X2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

""(J)  clinical  social  worker  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  SERVICES 

"(eeXl)  The  term  "clinical  social  worker 
services'  means  services  performed  by  a  clin- 
ical social  worker  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  which  the  clinical  social  worker  is  legal- 
ly authorized  to  perform  under  State  law 
(or  the  State  regulatory  mechanism  provid- 
ed by  State  law)  of  the  State  in  which  such 
services  are  performed,  whether  or  not  the 
clinical  social  worker  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of,  or  associated  with,  a  physician  or 
other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  "clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree  in  social  work, 


"'(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and 

"(C)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  in  the  State  In  which  the  clini- 
cal social  worker  services  are  performed,  or 
in  those  States  which  do  not  provide  for  li- 
censure or  certification,  is  listed  in  a  nation- 
al register  of  social  workera  who,  by  educa- 
tion and  experience,  qualify  as  health  care 
providera  in  clinical  social  work.". 

(c)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  ""purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""no  more  than  $1,0<X)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(18)  clinical  social  worker  services  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861(ee));  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striUng  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOXA) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragrapbs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(lOXCXiv)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOXCXiv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'paragn4>h8 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bKl)  Exc«pt  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quartera  beginning  more  than  60  dasrs 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  faUure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  flrat  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  79.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  student 
enrolled  In  a  graduate  program  in  psy- 
chology shall  be  eligible  for  student 
loans  under  the  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  F»rogram:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EUCrBILITT  UNDER  THE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  graduate  students 
in  psychology  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
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for    our    Nation's    Health    Manpower 
Student  Loan  Program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  was  adopted  by  the  conferees 
last  congressional  session  during  their 
deliberations  on  the  Health  Manpower 
Reauthorization  Act  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  important 
and  in  our  Nation's  best  interest  that 
our  Nation's  psychology  graduate  stu- 
dents be  deemed  eligible  for  these  im- 
portant student  loan  programs,  espe- 
cially given  the  increasing  clinical  and 
scientific  evidence  highlighting  the 
importance  of  the  psychosocial  aspects 
of  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  79 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  740<a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
or  with  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  Insti- 
tution which  has  a  graduate  program  in  psy- 
chology (as  defined  in  section  737(3))  and 
which  is  located  in  a  State  ". 

(b)  Section  740(bH4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or"  l>efore  "doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine",  and  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  '.  or  a  doctoral  degree  In  psychol- 
ogy". 

(c)  Section  741(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  before  "doctor  of  veteri- 
nary medicine",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
or  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology". 

(d)  Section  741(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "veterinary  medicine," 
the  following:  "or  in  a  graduate  program  in 
psychology  (as  defined  in  section  737(3)), ". 

(e)  Section  741(fXlKA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr  ',  or  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  psychology". 

(f)  Section  741(f)(lXB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  simlcolon 
the  following:  ",  or  in  a  graduate  program  in 
psychology  (as  defined  in  section  737(3))". 

(g)  Section  741(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  podiatry"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "podiatry,  or  psychology". 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  loans  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  80.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

MATIONAI.  UlSTTTUn  OF  ICKirTAL  HXALTH 
TKAMSrCR  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  authority  within  the 
E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIHl  in  order  to  transfer  the 


National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
[NIMH]  to  the  NIH. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  such 
a  transfer  over  the  past  several  years 
now  and  have  been  pleased  that  at 
various  times,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
have  also  raised  this  Issue  directly 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
to  significantly  increase  our  Federal 
commitment  to  the  research  and  clini- 
cal training  programs  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and,  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  objective,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  NIMH  to  become  formally  part  of 
the  NIH,  which  is,  without  question, 
the  hallmark  of  our  Federal  research 
initiatives. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  recently  completed  its  report 
on  various  reorganizational  proposals 
for  the  NIH;  however,  in  all  candor,  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  they  gave  serious 
enough  consideration  to  the  move 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.80 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  Transfer  Act  of  1985  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  Is  transferred  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

(b)  Section  504  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  redesignated  as  section  455  of  such 
Act,  and  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  sutMection  (a)  as  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subsection;  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing: 

"(1)  There  is  established  as  a  division  of 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (herein- 
after In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Insti- 
tute) to  administer  the  programs  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
mental  health.". 

Sec.  3.  (aXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  501 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Administration". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "Al- 
choliam". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  "  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  "  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 


paragraph    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
"and  drug  abuse": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "Alco- 
holism "  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2KA)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  ": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Drug  Abuse,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health "  In 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Drug  Abuse";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "drug  abuse,  and 
mental  illness  "  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
second  sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  drug  abuse". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health."  each  place  it  appears: 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "Al- 
cholism"  each  place  It  appears. 

(e)  The  heading  for  title  V  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OP  MENTAL  HEALTH, ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "AL- 
CHOLISM". 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
furnish  outpatient  dental  services  and 
treatment  for  nonservice-connected 
disability  to  any  war  veteran  who  has 
a  service-connected  disability  of  50  per 
centum  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

OUTPATIKirr  ODTTAI.  SERVICE  FOR  VCTERANS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  provide  for  outpatient  dental 
care  of  any  war  veteran  who  is  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled  as  a  result  of  his 
military  service.  Veterans  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  care  even  if  their  dental 
problems  are  unrelated  to  their  service 
injuries. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress provides  medical  and  outpatient 
care  for  veterans  of  all  wars  who  were 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  by 
service-related  injuries.  This  law. 
Public  Law  91-102,  was  designed  to 
care  for  the  medical  needs  that  would 
arise  during  their  lives,  but  would  be 
unrelated  to  their  military  wounds.  It, 
however,  specifically  forbids  payment 
for  outpatient  dental  care.  My  bill 
seeks  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Public  Law 
91-102. 

According  to  one  estimate,  approxi- 
mately 175,000  veterans  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  dental  care  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Currently,  these  men  get  free  care 
only  if  their  problems  are  directly  re- 
lated to  their  service  disability.  But,  as 
the  disabled  American  veterans  noted 
when  they  urged  me  to  Introduce  this 
measure,  many  veterans  live  on  limit- 
ed, fixed  incomes.  Dental  costs  are 
rising  along  with  everything  else  in 
these  inflationary  times,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  are  t>eing  forced  to  go 
without  proper  dental  care  because 
they  cannot  afford  It. 


Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  82 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 612(bMl)  Of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  from  which  a  veteran  of  any  war  who 
has  a  service-connected  disability  rated  as  50 
per  centum  or  more  is  suffering.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsuwaga): 
S.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  services  furnished  by  a  clini- 
cal social  worker  shall  be  reimbursable 
under  Medicare  when  furnished  by  a 
health  maintenance  organization  to  a 
member  of  that  organization:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HMO  REIMBURSAB1.E  SOCIAL  WORKER  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  our  Na- 
tion's Medicare  Program  in  order  to 
ensure  that  when  a  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  [HMOl  desires  to 
utilize  the  services  of  a  clinical  social 
worker,  they  will  be  deemed  truly  au- 
tonomous within  the  scope  of  their 
State  practice  act. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  we  were 
successful  in  amending  this  same  pro- 
vision of  the  Medicare  statute  In  order 
to  ensure  that  HMO's  will  be  able  to 
utilize  professional  psychologists  when 
they  so  desire. 

Our  Nation's  clinical  social  workers 
have  a  long  and  illustrious  track 
record  of  providing  high  quality 
mental  health  care  and,  accordingly,  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  to 
amend  our  various  Federal  health 
statutes  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
explicit  inclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  83 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2MH)(ii)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  by  a  clinical  social 
worker  (as  defined  in  subsection  (ee))"  after 
"clinical  psychologist  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary)"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "incident  to  his  serv- 
ices" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "incident 
to  such  clinical  psychologist's  services  or 
clinical  social  worker's  services". 


(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"CLIHICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

"(ee)  The  term  'clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who — 

"( 1 )  possesses  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree 
In  social  work: 

"(2)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work;  and 

"(3)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  in  the  State  in  which  the  serv- 
ices are  performed,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State 
which  does  not  provide  for  licensure  or  cer- 
tification, is  listed  in  a  national  register  of 
social  workers  who,  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, qualify  as  health  care  providers  in 
clinical  social  work. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  84.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PEARL  HARBOR  SURVIVORS  ASSOCIATIOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  before  this  distin- 
guished body,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association. 
This  measure  would  l>estow  Federal 
recognition  on  this  most  honorable 
private  nonprofit  association. 

Mr.  President,  the  devastation  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  is  still  fresh  for  many 
of  us,  but  for  imtold  thousands,  it  was 
the  catalyst  for  a  personal  sacrifice 
that  could  never  be  exceeded.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association  is 
comprised  of  men  and  women  who  de- 
fended our  Nation  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Japanese  attack  on  the 
Pacific  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Since 
1941,  survivors  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  have  formed  many  local  and  re- 
gional groups,  and  there  are  now  127 
active  chapters  located  in  almost  every 
State.  Their  national  organization,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association, 
was  incorporated  in  Missouri  in  1958. 

Today  there  are  an  estimated  15,000 
surviving  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  who  served  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
in  the  area  of  Oahu  during  the  Decem- 
ber 7  attack.  Of  that  number,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association 
has  an  active  membership  of  7,990 
men  and  women.  Anyone  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  Oahu 
or  was  stationed  aboard  a  ship  located 
within  3  miles  of  the  Island  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  IB  eligible  to  Join.  Members 
must  either  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged or  still  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  association  con- 
ducts regular  chapter,  district,  and 
State  meetings,  and  a  biennial  nation- 
al convention. 

The  motto  of  the  organization  is 
'Keep  America  Alert,"  which  this  as- 
sociation strives  to  accomplish 
through  the  preservation  of  historical 


mementos  and  chronicles  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack,  as  well  as  preserving 
the  gravesites  of  those  who  were  killed 
in  the  attack.  Their  ultimate  mission 
is  to  stimulate  Americans  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
future  of  our  Nation. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Associa- 
tion is  truly  unique  t>ecause  it  will  only 
exist  as  long  as  there  are  actual  stu-vi- 
vors  of  Pearl  Harbor.  In  my  judgment, 
this  association  fulfills  all  of  the  nec- 
essary requirements  to  warrant  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  In  all  candor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  recognition  is  the  least  that 
we  can  do  to  honor  the  survivors  of 
this  infamous  attack. 

I  am  most  proud  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
islation and  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Siu^ivors  Association.  I  believe 
that  it  best  summarizes  the  purposes 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor 

On  that  peaceful  Sunday  morning.  De- 
cember 7th.  1941.  an  enemy  attack  force  hit 
Pearl  Harbor  with  all  its  fury  of  death  and 
destruction.  In  only  thirty  short  minutes 
the  attackers  accomplished  their  most  im- 
portant mission:  they  tiad  wrecked  the 
batUe  force  of  the  United  SUtes  Pacific 
Fleet.  We  also  lost  half  of  the  military  air- 
craft on  the  Island.  We  accounted  for  our- 
selves as  military,  by  fighting  back,  not  yet 
aware  that  history  had  been  thrust  upon  us. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  great  war  which  was  to  change  the 
entire  structure  of  the  world.  We  Americans 
who  were  there  demonstrated  that  we  were 
prepared  to  give  our  lives,  and  did  give  them 
when  necessary.  Our  sacrifices  at  Pearl 
Harbor  united  the  nation  and  gave  rise  to  a 
determination  to  protect  and  keep  the 
American  freedom.  Our  sacrifice  alerted  a 
relaxed  nation,  brought  it  to  its  feet  and 
caused  it  to  win  World  War  II.  The  lesson 
we  learned  by  our  sacrifice  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten.  Many  of  us  are  no  longer  of  use 
as  sailors,  soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen.  We 
must  make  ourselves  useful  at  home,  by 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
freedom:  by  doing  everything  within  our 
power  to  bring  about  a  commitment  of  pa- 
triotism. We  survivors  who  are  still  alive,  for 
those  who  did  not  survive,  can  never  permit 
ourselves  to  become  vulnerable  again.  "Re- 
member Pearl  Harbor." 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

OORTON,    Mrs.    KASSEBAtTM,    Mr. 

Hattield,  Mr.  Ahdesws,  Mr. 
Dahforth,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Coheh,  Mr. 
BAUCT7S,  Mr.  BterzBHBAiTM,  Mr. 
DoMEinci.  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  Mr. 

WARIfER,       Mr.       QUATLE,       Mr. 

Packwooo.  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr. 
Grasslet.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  IiAat-  , 

StTHAGA.      Mr.      COCHSAH.      Mr. 

Chatee.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Trible. 
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Mr.  BRADLrr,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Mdrkowski. 

Mr.  HsiNZ,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United    States    to    eliminate    gender- 
based  distinctions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

SEX  OISCRIMINATIOH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  REPORlf  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  E>ecem- 
ber  21,  1981,  President  Reagan  signed 
Executive  Order  12336  establishing 
the  task  force  on  legal  equity  for 
women.  The  task  force  was  established 
to  "provide  for  the  systematic  elimina- 
tion of  regulatory  and  procedural  bar- 
riers which  have  unfairly  precluded 
women  from  receiving  equal  treatment 
from  Federal  activities."  The  order 
further  assigned  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  responsibility  to  complete  a 
review  of  Federal  laws  and  to  identify 
and  report  to  the  President  any  lan- 
guage or  provision  that  "unjustifiably 
differentiates  or  which  effectively  dis- 
criminates, on  the  basis  of  sex." 

In  June  of  1982,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral completed  his  first  report  pursu- 
ant to  the  Executive  Order.  This 
report  listed  over  100  Federal  statutes 
still  containing  some  form  of  overt, 
gender  bias.  Early  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, with  the  President's  support,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  revise  or 
eliminate  the  vast  majority  of  these 
identified  statutes.  The  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  subsequently  approved 
the  bill,  unanimously,  along  with  an 
amendment  containing  corrective  lan- 
guage for  additional  sex-based  laws 
identified  in  the  Attorney  General's 
final  report.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  full  Senate;  unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken  by  the 
House.  As  a  consequence,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  identical  bill  today  and 
hope  that  in  this  Congress,  both 
Houses  will  see  fit  to  promptly  pass  it. 

The  bill  would  revise  or  eliminate 
over  150  statutory  provisions  that  still 
contain  some  form  of  overt,  substan- 
tive, gender  bias.  A  few  of  these  are 
clearly  obsolete  and  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  substantive  effect  of  some 
others  has  already  been  negated 
through  agency  action  or  court  de- 
cision, in  which  case  they  would  be 
amended  to  conform  to  existing  prac- 
tice and  case  law.  A  number  of  these 
laws,  however,  are  of  continuing  appli- 
cability. Thus,  while  the  impact  of  the 
bill  should  not  be  overstated,  it  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  the  proposal 
involves  more  than  simple  technical 
changes  to  language.  On  the  contrary, 
a  number  of  the  changes  will  benefit 
individuals  who,  in  a  variety  of  rela- 
tively narrow  areas,  may  still  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  discrimination  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  and  necessary, 
albeit  modest,  step  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  achieve  full  equality  for 
women  under  the  law.  Though  each  of 


the  laws  to  be  amended  may  be  of 
minimal  impact,  their  cumulative 
effect  is  to  imply  an  inferior  or  de- 
pendent status  for  women.  Today, 
Americans  overwhelmingly  believe 
that  men  and  women  should  be  treat- 
ed as  equal  partners  in  society.  Our 
Nation's  laws  should  reflect  that  fact, 
in  both  form  and  substance. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  our  new  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dous,  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  eliminate  gender-based  distinc- 
tions in  Federal  laws.  This  bill  enjoyed 
broad  support  in  the  last  Congress  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  enact  this  needed  reform 
into  law. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest,  yet  very 
important  step,  in  promoting  equal 
and  fair  application  of  our  Federal 
laws.  My  own  State  of  Iowa  enacted  a 
similar  measure  in  1980  and  is  now  in 
the  process  of  "cleansing  "  Its  code  of 
all  language  which  is  discriminatory 
on  its  face. 

While  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
not  result  in  sweeping  changes,  the 
more  than  100  revisions  in  sex-based 
terminology  will  provide  equal  treat- 
ment in  certain  areas  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  where  determinations  of  benefits 
reflect  sex  distinctions.  Many  of  the 
changes  will  also  eliminate  remaining 
sex  biases  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Naval 
and  Marine  Reserve  statutes. 

I  support  the  swift  enactment  of  this 
necessary  step  in  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  legal  equality. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  87.  A  bill  to  specify  that  health 
maintenance  organizations  may  pro- 
vide the  services  of  psychologists;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HMO's  MAY  PROVIDE  SERVICES  OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  basic  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  [HMO's]  authorization 
act  in  order  to  expressly  ensure  that 
those  HMO's  who  desire  to  utilize  psy- 
chologists, shall,  in  fact,  be  authorized 
by  this  important  statute. 

Presently,  there  are  some  400  psy- 
chologists who  are  employed  by 
HMO's  across  the  Nation  and  who  are 
functioning  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  State  practice  act.  The  authority 
for  their  employment  comes  under  the 
generic  phrase  of  the  current  HMO 
statute  of  "other  health  professional" 
which,  given  the  professional  maturity 
of  our  Nation's  psychologists.  I  feel  is 
no  longer  appropriate. 

Incidentlally.  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  we  were  able  to  have  the 
Medicare  statute  modified  In  order  to 
ensure  that  HMO's  would  be  able  to 
bill  for  the  services  of  their  psycholo- 
gists on  an  autonomous  basis. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  87 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
para^aphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1302  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  amended  by 
Inserting  "psychologist,"  after  "podiatrist," 
each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  podiatrists" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "podiatrists, 
and  psychologists". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "psychology,"  after 
"optometry.". 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
restrictions  on  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation and  the  investment  credit 
for  property  leased  by  a  tax-exempt 
entity  not  apply  to  certain  correction- 
al facilities  leased  by  States  and  local 
governments;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

PRISON  CONSTRUCTION  PRIVATIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  Prison  Con- 
struction Privatization  Act  of  1984.  I 
originally  introduced  this  legislation 
on  August  2.  1984.  as  S.  2903. 

The  Prison  Construction  Privatiza- 
tion Act  of  1984  will  provide  important 
incentives  to  the  private  sector  to 
become  more  involved  in  prison.  Jail, 
and  detention  center  construction  and 
rehabilitation.  This  principally  will  be 
done  by  exempting  these  activities 
from  the  sale/leaseback  restrictions 
recently  enacted  in  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
Uon  Act  of  1984. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  to  address  a  problem  that  is 
national  in  scope:  prison  overcrowding. 
Today.  Mr.  President.  30  States  have 
their  entire  prison  systems  or  individ- 
ual facilities  within  their  systems 
under  court  order  to  relieve  over- 
crowding. In  1983  alone,  ever  21.000 
prison  Inmates  were  released  early  as  a 
.esult  of  overcrowding.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  a  role  in  solving  this  problem. 

I  am  reintroducing  the  Prison  Con- 
struction Privatization  Act  today  with 
some  minor  modifications.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  my  bill  exempts  certain  correc- 
tional facilities  from  the  sale/lease- 
back  restrictions  of  the  recently 
passed  tax  bill.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  cleans  up  the  lan- 
guage defining  a  qualified  correctional 
facility.  In  addition,  the  new  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  has  recom- 
mended a  4-year.  $2  billion  Federal  as- 
sistance program  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  State  prisons. 


My  bill,  however,  would  open  up  a 
new  avenue  of  funding  for  correctional 
facilities  by  providing  Federal  tax  in- 
centives to  private  firms.  Not  only  is 
the  sale/leaseback  approach  less 
costly  than  direct  Federal  appropria- 
tions, but  it  also  adds  private  cost  con- 
trols to  prison  and  jail  rehabilitation 
and  construction. 

Today,  prison  overcrowding  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  America 
faces.  The  situation  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  Presently.  30 
States  have  their  entire  prison  systems 
or  Individual  Jails  within  their  systems 
under  court  order  to  alleviate  over- 
crowding. Judges  have  ruled  that  con- 
ditions in  these  jails  and  prisons  repre- 
sent cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
and.  thus,  violate  the  inmates'  consti- 
tutional rights.  The  following  States 
are  under  court  order  to  relieve  prison 
overcrowding: 

Alabama,  Arizona.  California.  Colorado, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Florida,  Ir>diana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maryland. 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee.  Texas, 
Utah,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  West  Virginia. 

Additional  SUtes.  while  not  yet 
under  court  order,  have  dangerously 
high  populations. 

Occupancy  in  our  Nation's  prisons  is 
not  expected  to  decline  in  coming 
years.  Rather,  expected  increases  will 
make  today's  problem  look  small  by 
comparison.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO],  prison  population  will  increase 
irom  391,597  in  1983  to  528,193  by 
1990.  Available  prison  space,  however, 
will  only  increase  from  332,444  in  1983 
to  419.869  In  1990.  This  will  result  in  a 
25.8  percent  or  108,324  shortfall. 

The  crisis  is  upon  us.  Judges  in 
many  jurisdictions  have  already  begun 
ordering  prisoners  released  because  of 
overcrowding.  The  New  York  City  de- 
tention center  at  Rlker's  Island  was 
ordered  to  release  613  of  its  Inmates  In 
November  1983  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing. In  June  1983,  New  Orleans  was 
forced  to  erect  outdoor  tents  to  house 
prisoners.  In  1983  alone,  21,420  In- 
mates were  released  prematurely  na- 
tionwide due  to  overcrowding.  The 
problem  has  grown  worse  in  1984.  And 
worse  yet,  even  after  such  releases 
take  place,  no  new  criminal  can  be  sen- 
tenced without  releasing  still  another 
prisoner. 

According  to  "The  Privatization  of 
Corrections,"  a  draft  report  prepared 
by  Abt  Associates  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  as  of  March  1,  1984, 
105,684  new  prison  beds  are  planned  or 
proposed  for  construction  over  the 
next  10  years  by  States  to  deal  with 
overcrowding.  State  corrections  de- 
partments estimate  that  total  costs  for 
these  desperately  needed  prison  spaces 
will  top  $5  billion  in  Government  out- 
lays through  1994. 


Prison  construction  is  not  the  only 
enormous  expense  facing  State  and 
local  governments.  Our  Nation's  Infra- 
structure is  rapidly  declining  and  is 
badly  in  need  of  repair  and  replace- 
ment. In  New  York  State  alone,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress estimates  that  $108.8  billion  may 
be  needed  by  the  year  2000  to  repair 
and  restore  decaying  infrastructure. 
This  figure  includes  funding  for  mass 
transit,  waste  water,  bridges,  high- 
ways, rail,  and  airports. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from?  With  our  Federal  budget  deficit 
of  such  concern,  new  spending  pro- 
grams must  be  limited.  Will  taxpayers 
agree  to  foot  the  bill? 

Today.  State  and  local  prisons  and 
Jails  are  often  financed  through  gener- 
al obligation  bonds.  Voter  approval 
must  be  obtained  before  the  bonds  can 
be  issued.  Prison  construction  bond 
issues  are  not  popular  among  voters 
and  often  are  rejected  In  favor  of  fi- 
nancing more  visible  projects. 

With  the  problem  so  enormous  and 
financing  so  hard  to  come  by,  we  must 
find  new,  imaginative  ways  to  build  or 
rehabilitate  prisons.  Jails,  and  deten- 
tion centers. 

The  private  sector  can  offer  assist- 
ance and  expertise  in  correctional 
services  in  several  ways.  Many  private 
firms  have  recently  become  involved  in 
the  financing,  construction,  and  man- 
agement of  prisons,  as  well  as  partici- 
pating in  work-release  programs  and 
prison  industries.  Several  successful 
detention  centers  built  by  private 
firms  for  use  by  local  government  are 
presently  In  operation. 

Lease  financing  of  detention  facili- 
ties has  occurred  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  shortage 
of  traditional  financing  alternatives. 
E.F.  Hutton  has  arranged  a  $30.2  mil- 
lion issue  for  a  Jail  and  sheriffs  facili- 
ty in  Jefferson  County,  CO,  as  well  as 
a  $50  million  jail  project  for  Philadel- 
phia. In  addition,  the  Corrections  Cor- 
poration of  America,  the  National  Cor- 
rections Corporation,  and  Behavioral 
Systems  Southwest  have  financed  Jails 
and  illegal  alien  detention  centers  in 
Houston,  Pasadena,  and  San  Diego. 
Experience  has  shown  that  private 
firms  can  construct  facilities  cheaper 
than  a  government  entity. 

Sale/leasebacks  by  a  government 
entity  will  further  encourage  this  pri- 
vatization process.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, a  private  firm  agrees  to  own,  fi- 
nance, and  construct  a  prison  or  Jail. 
The  facility  Is  then  leased  to  a  govern- 
ment entity  for  a  specific  number  of 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  period, 
the  government  entity  has  an  option 
to  buy  the  facility.  During  the  owner- 
ship period,  the  private  firm  or  group 
of  Investors  receive  tax  benefits  such 
as  Investment  tax  credits,  rehabilita- 
tion tax  credits,  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. 


Sale/leasebacks  by  government  enti- 
ties, however,  were  severely  curtailed 
In  the  recently  enacted  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984-H.R.  4170.  This  biU 
denies  the  rehabilitation  tax  credit 
and  repeals  the  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery system  [ACRS]  for  sale/leaseback 
transactions  by  government  entities. 

These  new  restrictions  were  enacted 
because  Congress  felt,  rightly,  that 
certain  entities  have  used  sale/lease- 
backs for  no  economically  useful  pur- 
pose, but  merely  were  raiding  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  a  substitute  for  rais- 
ing their  own  local  taxes.  F^or  to  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4170,  a  government  entity 
would  sell  and  lease  back  an  existing 
structure  to  a  group  of  investors.  The 
investors  would  obtain  generous  tax 
benefits  and  the  government  entity 
would  make  lease  payments.  However, 
no  new  project  was  undertaken  and  no 
economically  useful  activity  was  furth- 
ered. H.R.  4170  has  eliminated  this 
abuse. 

My  bill  will  allow  sale/leaseback 
transactions  between  government  enti- 
ties and  private  investors  to  resuime 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  State  and 
local  prison.  Jail,  and  detention  center 
rehabilitation  and  construction.  How- 
ever, my  bill  contains  safeguards  to 
avoid  past  abuses  associated  with  sale/ 
leasebacks,  while  still  encouraging  the 
privatization  of  correctional  facilities. 
The  legislation  generally  exempts  new 
State  and  local  prison  and  jail  reha- 
bilitation and  construction  from  the 
sale/leaseback  provisions  of  H.R.  4170. 
However,  to  receive  the  rehabilitation 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, the  structure  must  be  placed  in 
original  service  no  later  than  90  days 
after  the  signing  of  a  binding  contract 
for  use  of  the  structure  as  a  prison  fa- 
cility. In  addition,  the  facility  must  be 
used  100  percent  for  housing  prisoners 
and  necessary  related  facilities.  This 
will  effectively  avoid  the  most 
common  abuses  associated  with  sale/ 
leasebacks. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  our 
prison  problem  is  immediate.  The  use 
of  sale/leasebacks  will  allow  govern- 
ment entities  to  quickly  finance  prison 
construction  through  the  private 
sector.  Through  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives, the  private  sector  can  become  in- 
volved in  this  pressing  public  problem. 

State  and  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  necessary  funds  to  build  new 
prisons  or  Jails  on  their  own.  Private 
firms,  however,  have  the  resources 
available.  The  private  sector  is  the 
means  to  finance  and  construct  these 
badly  needed  facilities.  My  bill  will  un- 
leash $1.5  billion  of  these  funds  for 
badly  needed  prisons  without  forcing 
local  governments  to  go  to  the  polls. 

CBO  estimates  that  my  bill  will  only 
cost  $16  million  in  1985  and  an  average 
of  $65.5  million  per  year  through  1989. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
considering    the    magnitude    of    the 
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problem.  It  is  an  even  smaller  price  to 
pay  when  compared  to  the  threat  of 
releasing  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
criminals  into  our  midst,  not  because 
they  have  served  their  time,  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  rehabilitated, 
but  merely  because  of  overcrowding. 

Sale/leasebacks  for  prison  construc- 
tion need  to  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  H.R.  4170.  With 
prisons  and  jails  increasingly  being 
forced  to  release  violent  criminals  due 
to  overcrowding,  time  is  running  out. 
Sale/leasebacks  by  government  enti- 
ties offer  an  inexpensive  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  legislation.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  bill  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  88 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Prison  Construction  Privatization  Act  of 
1985." 

8wc.  2.  That  (a)  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
168<j)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  tax-exempt  use  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  EXCEPTlOIf  FOR  QUALiriKS  CORRECTIOII- 
AL  FACILITIES.— 

"(i)  In  oeneral.— The  term  'tax-exempt 
use  property'  shall  not  Include  a  qualified 
correctional  facility  which  is  leased  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  foregoing. 

"(ii)  Agrekment  treated  as  lease.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  if  any  agreement  with 
respect  to  a  qualified  correctional  facility  is 
characterized  by  all  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment as  a  lease  and  a  tax-exempt  entity  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  is  the  lessee  under  such 
agreement,  then— 

"(I)  such  agreement  shall  t>e  treated  as  a 
lease,  and 

"(II)  the  lessor  shall  be  treated  as  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  the  lessee  shall 
be  treated  as  the  lessee  of  the  property. 

"(lii)  Qualified  correctional  facility.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subpargraph.  the  term 
'qualified  correctional  facility'  means  any 
property  which  is  devoted  exclusively  for 
use  as  a  prison,  jail,  or  other  detention  facil- 
ity (including  any  related  facility)  and 
which— 

"(I)  is  leased  by  a  tax-exempt  entity 
within  90  days  after  the  property  is  original- 
ly placed  in  service  by  the  lessor  or  lessee,  or 

"(II)  is  leased  by  a  tax-exempt  entity 
within  90  days  of  the  completion  of  a  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  48(gK3))  of  the  property  by  the 
lessor  or  lessee.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  E>ecember  31.  1983.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 


By    Mr.    INOXJYE    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  MATStmACA): 


S.  89.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Practice;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

national  academies  or  practice 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Cranston,  MAXStmAGA.  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  charter  for  the  National  Acad- 
emies of  Practice. 

The  National  Academies  of  Practice 
represents  outstanding  practitioners  In 
each  of  the  various  health  care  disci- 
plines: dentistry,  medicine,  nursing, 
optometry,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
social  work,  psychology,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

When  fully  established,  each  of  the 
various  national  academies  will  possess 
100  distinguished  practitioners  select- 
ed from  their  peers.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  this  umbrella  organization 
will  t>e  able  to  provide  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  executive 
branch  with  considerable  health 
policy  expertise,  especially  from  the 
perspective  of  those  individuals  who 
are  in  the  forefront  of  actually  provid- 
ing the  necessary  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  89 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
chastsr 

Section  I.  The  National  Academies  of 
Practice  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a 
charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  SUte  or  SUtes  in 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

purposes  of  corporation 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  coriMration 
shall  be  to  honor  persons  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  practice  of 
applied  psychology,  dentistry,  medicine, 
nursing  optometry,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
social  *ork.  veterinary  medicine,  and  other 
health  care  professions,  and  to  improve  the 
practices  In  these  professions  by  disseminat- 
ing information  about  new  techniques  and 
procedures. 

SERVICE  or  nocKss 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  It  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 


BOARD  OF  directors:  COMPOSmON: 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

ofticers  of  corporation 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes  In  which  it  is 
incorporated. 

restrictions 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  tward  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Oovemment 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

liabilitt 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

books  and  records:  inspection 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  Involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corpwration  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  memt>er,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  he  construced 
to  contravene  any  applicable  SUte  law. 

AUDIT  OF  financial  TSANSACTIOR8 

Sec.  U.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  cortwrations  esUbllshed 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(64)  National  Academies  of  Practice.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  for  such  fiscal  year  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  the  Act  referred  to  in 


section  11  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  not 
be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

definition  of  "state" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

tax-exempt  status 

Sec.  is.  The  corporation  shall  mainUin  Its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  Ux- 
ation  as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

-rERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  terminate. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  91.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  maintain  the 
gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  and  to  erect  and  maintain  tab- 
lets or  markers  at  such  gravesite  In 
commemoration  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

commemoration  or  uncle  sam 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  main- 
tain the  gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle 
Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect  and  main- 
tain tablets  or  markers  at  such  grave- 
site in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the 
United  States.  I  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress. 

Uncle  Sam  has  taken  the  leading 
role  in  every  major  event  in  American 
history  for  the  past  150  years.  The 
symbol  "Uncle  Sam"  is  known,  recog- 
nized, and  respected  by  every  country 
in  the  world  and  what  it  stands  for,  de- 
mocracy. He  survives  through  times  of 
war  and  peace,  times  of  plenty  and 
lean,  and  times  of  great  expectation 
and  dismal  outlook  to  represent  the 
American  ideal. 

"Uncle  Sam"  really  lived  and  his 
nickname  was  given  as  the  new  symbol 
of  the  United  States  during  his  life- 
time. As  few  men  become  legends  in 
their  own  time,  it  would  be  a  travesty 
to  fail  to  honor  a  man  who  became 
this  country's  symbol  while  he  lived 
after  he  has  died.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
favorably  consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  91 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  Samuel  "Uncle 
Sam"  Wilson,  the  progenitor  of  the  national 
symbol  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  c(x>perative  agreements  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2(e)  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  21,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  462)  to 
malnUin  the  gravesite  of  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  Troy,  New 
York,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  at  such 
gravesite  such  Ublets  or  markers  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
individual  income  tax  rates  not  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

repeal  of  tax  bracket  indexing 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  my  colleagues,  old  and  new,  a 
happy  and  constructive  new  year.  As 
we  begin  the  new  year  and  this  new 
Congress,  we  should,  like  tl^  Roman 
god  Janus,  look  to  the  future  while 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  We  come  in  to  the  99th  Congress 
with  many  important  issues  left  unre- 
solved. But  one  issue  dwarfs  all 
others— the  Federal  deficit. 

Since  Congress  adjourned  less  than  3 
months  ago,  the  deficit  has  risen  by 
more  than  $85  billion.  Total  deficit  fig- 
ures for  1984  are  estimated  at  over 
$180  billion.  Within  the  next  few  years 
we  will  have  yearly  deficits  in  excess 
of  $200  billion.  This  year  interest  pay- 
ments to  finance  our  debt  will  eat  up 
16  percent  of  our  budget.  By  1989,  we 
will  spend  as  much  on  financing  the 
debt  as  we  currently  spend  on  defense. 
Clearly,  the  first  order  of  business  of 
the  99th  Congress  must  be  to  rein  in 
the  galloping  growth  of  our  deficit. 

In  previous  years,  there  have  been 
many  attempts  in  the  Congress  to 
bring  these  deficits  under  control.  Last 
year,  for  example,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  offered  a  budget  propos- 
al that  would  have  taken  $206  billion 
off  the  deficit.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  rejected  that  alternative  as 
well  as  several  other  alternatives  ad- 
vanced by  other  Senators.  These  alter- 
natives, although  differing  in  impor- 
tant details,  all  shared  the  goal  of  get- 
ting these  deficits  down  significantly. 
However,  all  failed.  The  best  we  were 
able  to  do  was  to  come  up  with  a  min- 
uscule downpayment  on  the  deficit. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  our  failure.  Although 
the  domestic  impact  of  the  current 
deficits  is  yet  to  be  fully  felt,  our 
buying  on  borrowed  money  is  having 
drastic  international  consequences. 
The  large  deficits  support  high  real  in- 
terest rates  and  these  interest  rates  in 
turn  artificially  increase  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Foreign  capital  is  attracted 
to  our  country,  away  from  where  it  is 
desperately  needed  by  debtor  develop- 


ing nations.  In  addition,  the  overval- 
ued dollar  makes  our  experts  noncom- 
p>etitive,  and  acts  as  a  subsidy  to  im- 
ports. The  result:  a  $120  billion  trade 
deficit— the  largest  in  our  history.  For 
the  first  time  in  modem  memory,  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  foreign 
loans.  We  are  becoming  and  may  al- 
ready have  become  a  debtor  nation. 
Continued  long-term  deficits  will  send 
interest  rates  soaring,  rekindle  infla- 
tion, depress  investment,  limit  job  op- 
portunities, and  increase  our  traide  def- 
icit. 

Deficit  reduction  will  not  be  easy.  It 
will  require  sacrifice  from  every  quar- 
ter and  make  demands  on  the  personal 
integrity  of  each  of  us.  No  portion  of 
the  population  should  be  forced  to 
share  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
this  deficit  burden.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, balance  the  budget  on  backs  of 
just  the  Federal  employees,  the  poor, 
or  the  elderly.  We,  in  Congress,  must 
make  the  hard,  reasoned  choices  be- 
tween reducing  the  deficits  and  our 
other  national  priorities. 

As  we  enter  the  new  year,  leaving 
behind  1984,  we  should  also  leave 
behind  Orwellian  budget  proposals 
that  reduced  the  deficit  in  name  only. 
We  need  concrete  proposals  that  are 
both  fair  and  effective.  That  is  why 
today  I  reintrodu<^e  a  bill  to  repeal  in- 
dexing. 

I  have  opposed  indexing  taxes  since 
the  prop<^al  was  introduced  in  the 
1981  tax  bill.  Indexing  is  designed  to 
correct  one  of  the  perceived  flaws  of 
our  graduated  income  tax  system- 
bracket  creep.  And,  in  theory,  an  in- 
dexing provision  sounds  fair.  But,  in 
fact,  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  indicates  that,  over  the  past  IS 
years,  overall  tax  rates  have  been 
roughly  what  they  would  have  l)een 
had  taxes  been  indexed.  During  this 
time.  Congress  targeted  tax  cuts  to  ad- 
vance budgetary  policies  as  well  as  to 
offset  inflation.  Indexing  would  elimi- 
nate that  flexibility. 

Indexing  institutionalizes  inflation 
and  puts  Congress  in  fiscal  handcuffs. 
The  automatic  escalators  built  into 
many  Government  expenditures  make 
the  situation  worse.  Congress  has  in- 
dexed many  long-term  contracts,  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  salaries.  Social 
Security,  Goverrunent  pensions,  and 
other  entitlements.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  tax  indexing,  the  Government 
is  placed  in  an  impossible  situation, 
with  revenues  ratcheting  down  at  the 
same  time  these  built-in  cost-of-living 
increases  ratchet  up  Federal  outlays. 
It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Israel,  three  of  the  most 
tortured  economies  in  the  world,  are 
also  three  of  the  most  highly  indexed. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Senate  will 
review  many  proposals  for  reducing 
Federal  spending— all  will  involve  in- 
flicting pain  on  some  sector  of  the 
populace.  This  proposal  is  pain  free.  It 
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would  hurt  no  one.  It  is  fair  and  could 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $51  billion  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Repealing  indexing  will  not  solve  our 
problems.  We  will  still  have  to  agonize 
over  hard  choices.  That  will  take  time. 
But.  meanwhile,  the  economy  holds  its 
breath,  waiting  for  some  indication 
that  the  Congress  means  business.  We 
can  send  a  positive  signal  now  by  re- 
pealing indexing  and  we  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  93 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Repeal  of  Ii*DrxATioi».— Subsection  (f) 
of  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  adjustmentfi  in  tax  tables 
so  that  inflation  will  not  result  in  tax  in- 
creases) is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  DBnwmoN  or  Zeko  BRACitrT 
AMOuirr.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  of 
such  Code  (defining  zero  bracket  amount)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amoitnt.— For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  zero  bracket 
amount'  means — 

••(  1 )  S3.400  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)). 

"(2)  $2,300,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  so  defined). 

■(3)  $1,700  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return,  or 

"(4)  zero  in  any  other  case.". 

(c)  Personal  Exemitions.— Section  151  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000  ':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Return  Requirements.— 

(1)  Amendments  to  section  soia.- 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  persons  required  to 
make  returns  of  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  sum  of  the  exemption 
amounl'plus  the  zero  bracket  amount  appli- 
cable to  such  individual"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,300". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
sum  of  the  exemption  amount  plus  the  zero 
bracket  amount  applicable  to  such  individ- 
ual" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,400". 

(C)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  6012(a)(lKA)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
sum  of  twice  the  exemption  amount  plus 
the  zero  bracket  amount  applicable  to  a 
joint  return"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$5,400". 

(D)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
exemption  amount"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000". 

(E)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(2)  Amendments  to  section  so 1 3. —Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  6013(bK3)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  when  joint  return  deemed 
filed)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,000", 


(B)  by  striking  out  "twice  the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(e)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  94.  A  bill  regarding  limitations  on 
benefits   under   police   and   firemen's 
pension  plans:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

POUCE  AND  FIREMEN'S  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  correct  an 
inequity  in  section  235(e)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Piscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  My  bill  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  98th  Congress, 
S.  136.  This  provision  requires  that 
pension  payments  under  qualified  de- 
fined benefit  plans  be  limited  to 
$75,000,  actuarily  reduced  for  those 
who  retire  before  age  55.  This  actuar- 
ial reduction  limits  a  pension  for  some- 
one who  retires  at  age  40  to  $26,741. 
Procedural  safeguards  are  included  in 
this  section  for  those  who  retire  due  to 
disability  and  for  those  whose  benefits 
are  the  result  of  collective  bargaining. 

Unfortunately,  the  32,000  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  covered  under  the 
New  York  State  qualified  pension  plan 
are  unprotected  by  these  safeguards. 
Benefits  have  been  set  without  collec- 
tive bargaining  since  1974.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  members  of  this  plan 
are  eligible  to  retire  at  half  pay  after 
20  years  of  service.  A  recent  analysis 
by  the  deputy  comptroller  of  New 
York  State  revealed  that  there  are 
currently  1,100  active  members  of  the 
plan— 3.4  percent  of  the  total  member- 
ship—whose retirement  benefits  would 
exceed  allowable  limits  should  they 
choose  early  retirement.  The  first  of 
these  individuals  is  eligible  for  retire- 
ment in  a  few  months. 

This  places  my  State  in  an  extreme- 
ly unenviable  position.  To  pay  the  full 
benefits  due  these  police  officers  and 
firefighters  would  violate  the  1982  tax 
law.  This,  of  course,  could  lead  to  the 
disqualification,  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  of  the  entire  New  York 
State  pension  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  limit  pension  benefits  to  the 
amounts  specified  in  TEFRA.  and  thus 
deny  retirees  the  payments  which 
they  have  anticipated  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  would  violate  article 
5.  section  7.  of  the  State  constitution. 
Neither  of  these  options  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  which 
I  am  again  proposing  would  provide 
our  Nation's  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters with  a  slightly  higher  early 
retirement  benefit  than  that  allowed 
under  TEFRA.  This  would  be  done  by 
applying  normal  age  62  retirement 
benefit  limitations  to  police  officers 


and  firefighters  at  age  55.  Actuarial 
reduction  for  early  retirement  would 
still  be  required.  Thus,  the  maximum 
allowable  benefits  at  age  40.  following 
20  years  of  service,  would  become 
$32,089.  It  is  only  fair  that  those 
public  servants  who  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us  every  day  of  the  year 
should  not  be  denied  the  full  retire- 
ment benefits  which  they  have  earned 
and  on  which  they  have  based  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

This  change,  which  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  nothing,  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  The  new 
pension  limits  take  effect  in  New  York 
on  April  1,  1983.  We  should  not  risk 
the  disqualification  of  an  entire  State 
qualified  pension  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  94 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiixs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC      .  LIMrrATION  ON  BENEFITS  UNDER  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN'S  PENSION  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
415(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  annual  benefit)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(P)  Special  limitation  for  qualified 
POUCE  OR  firemen's  PENSION  PLANS.— In  ap- 
plying subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  a 
participant  in  a  qualified  police  or  firemen's 
plan,  '55'  shall  be  substituted  for  '62'  each 
place  it  appears. 

"(G)  Qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan 
DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan' 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

"(i)  which  Is  maintained  by  a  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  full-time  employees  of  any  police  depart- 
ment or  fire  department  that  is  organized 
and  operated  by  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  provide  police  protection,  fire- 
fighting  services,  or  emergency  medical 
services  for  any  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

"(11)  under  which  benefits  are  determined 
solely  by  reference  to  the  length  of  service 
of  the  employee  in- 

"(I)  such  a  police  or  fire  department,  or 

"(II)  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(Hi)  which  requires,  as  a  condition  of  par- 
ticipation of  any  employee  in  the  plan,  that 
the  simi  of— 

"(I)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
was  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  such  a  police 
or  fire  department,  plus 

"(II)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
served  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  tinlted 
States  (to  the  extent  such  years  are  taken 
Into  account  under  the  plan), 
equals  or  exceeds  20  years. 

(b)  Effective  Da'te.- The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  included  in  section  235  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  100.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
product  liability  act 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  the  Uni- 
form Product  Liability  Act.  I  do  so  at  a 
time  when  the  problem  of  product  li- 
ability has  clearly  become  a  national 
one.  As  has  been  suggested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill,  fair  and  bal- 
anced uniform  Federal  product  liabil- 
ity law  can  bring  about  great  benefits 
for  our  country.  The  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation in  the  98th  Congress.  However, 
a  provision  limiting  the  award  of  puni- 
tive damages  to  a  single  judgment  has 
been  deleted  from  the  bill.  And,  I  have 
added  a  provision  to  clarify  that  the 
bill  does  not  affect  State  or  Federal 
environmental  laws.  The  Product  Li- 
ability Act  can  and  will  improve  the 
safety  of  products.  By  placing  clear  re- 
sponsibility on  people  who  make 
unsafe  products,  it  will  bring  about 
the  manufacture  of  safer  products.  It 
will  reduce  product  hazards  and  do  so 
without  1  cent  spent  for  additional 
regulation. 

Today,  manufacturers  are  faced  with 
a  myrai(l  of  conflicting  rules.  In  many 
States,  under  laws  that  were  enacted 
or  created  decades  ago,  they  can 
escape  responsibility  for  negligent 
acts.  For  example,  in  one  of  our  major 
States,  a  person  can  lose  his  right  to 
sue  before  he  even  knows  of  an  injury. 
In  some  States,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  and  Virginia  for  ex- 
ample, a  person  can  lose  his  right  to 
sue  for  harms  caused  by  a  defective 
product  when  he  has  been  only  slight- 
ly at  fault.  In  other  States,  a  thought- 
ful manufacturer  who  wishes  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  his  product,  will  be 
penalized  by  the  law.  and  his  own  good 
conduct  can  be  used  against  him  in 
product  liability  litigation. 

A  Federal  product  liability  law  will 
also  benefit  American  manufacturers 
in  competition  with  foreign  companies 
both  here  and  abroad.  A  recent  study 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce concluded  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage because  they  pay  high  prod- 
uct liability  premiums  for  each  prod- 
uct manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  foreign  companies  pay 
far  lower  premiums  based  on  the 
much  lower  rate  of  product  liability 
claims  in  their  home  markets.  A  Fed- 
eral product  liability  law,  by  establish- 
ing clear  and  objective  rules  of  liabil- 
ity, will  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
current  insurance  cost  disadvantage 
under  which  American  exporters  now 
labor. 


Finally,  uniform  product  liability 
rules  will  help  to  stabilize  insurance 
premiums.  Recent  data  indicate  that 
product  liability  insurance  rates  are  on 
the  increase.  Unless  the  rules  of  prod- 
uct liability  are  clarified  and  made 
uniform,  continued  premium  Increases 
are  likely. 

The  Federal  product  liability  bill 
will  end  all  of  these  problems  and  pro- 
vide clear,  decisive  incentives  for 
safety.  Its  incentives  for  safety  contin- 
ue even  after  a  product  has  been 
placed  in  the  marketplace.  Under  the 
bill,  manufacturers  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing burden  to  make  consumers 
aware  of  defects  in  products  that  are 
already  in  the  marketplace.  This  is  a 
new  and  essential  means  of  providing 
safety  for  the  American  people. 

The  Product  Liability  Act  will  ad- 
dress a  second  goal— one  that  has 
become  crystal  clear  in  the  last  2 
months.  Our  product  liability  system 
and  our  legal  system  in  general  has 
been  sullied  by  lawyer  greed.  In  prod- 
uct liability  suits,  the  lawyers  are 
reaping  rewards  greater  than  the  vic- 
tims. This  is  simply  wrong.  The  jum- 
bled system  of  law  that  we  have  leads 
to  litigation,  litigation,  and  more  liti- 
gation. Plantiffs  and  defendants  liter- 
ally run  around  the  Nation  bringing 
suits  in  States  where  the  law  will  most 
benefit  them.  The  Federal  product  li- 
ability law  will  end  this.  Presently, 
even  when  an  issue  is  finally  decided 
in  a  particular  State,  a  slight  change 
in  the  composition  of  a  court  can  bring 
about  radical  changes  in  the  law. 
Without  uniform  rules  regarding  li- 
ability, a  legal  issue  resolved  after 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
litigation  can  be  totally  relitigated  and 
opened  again  and  again.  There  is 
simply  no  stability  in  an  area  essential 
to  interstate  commerce. 

My  legislation  will  put  money  for  in- 
juries back  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tims, rather  than  in  the  pockets  of 
lawyers. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  note 
about  this  bill.  There  have  been  more 
hearings  and  comments  about  it  than 
any  other  bill  that  has  been  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  during  my 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
learned  from  those  comments  and 
criticisms.  We  have  not  sought  and  do 
not  seek  to  enact  a  bill  that  wUl  bene- 
fit manufacturers— in  spite  of  such 
criticisms  from  the  plaintiffs'  bar.  My 
concern  is  that  plaintiffs'  attorneys' 
criticisms  are  not  really  motivated  by 
concerns  for  safety  or  victims,  but  by 
preserving  a  system  of  chaos  that  en- 
hances the  importance  of  lawyers  and 
generates  large  fees.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  helpful  criticisms 
from  consumer  groups,  and  we  have 
addressed  them. 

We  have  sharply  modified  our  ap- 
proach to  punitive  damages,  and  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  permit  multi- 
ple awards  if  a  manufacturer  has  en- 


gaged in  reckless  behavior.  We  have 
ended  once  and  for  all  any  opportuni- 
ty of  a  manufacturer  to  defend  his 
case  simply  by  pointing  to  other  man- 
ufacturers who  have  done  the  same 
thing.  We  have  opened  the  (X}urihouse 
doors  for  thousands  of  victims  who 
would  be  barred  by  old  fashioned  and 
arbitrary  statutes  of  limitations.  We 
have  made  crystal  clear  that  our  bill 
will  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  walk 
into  other  areas  of  law,  specifically  en- 
vironmental harms.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  balanced  product  liabil- 
ity law  for  our  Nation. 

Under  any  rational  system  of  tort 
law,  which  is  inherently  based  on 
wrongdoing,  some  persons  may  not  be 
able  to  recover.  This  is  a  basic  legal 
fact  which  is  almost  universally  true 
under  State  law  today.  Nevertheless,  if 
a  person  has  used  a  product  in  an  in- 
tended way  and  is  innocent  of  negli- 
gence, we  need  to  explore  new  ideas  as 
to  how  such  persons  should  be  com- 
pensated. At  present,  out  bill  calls  for 
very  careful  and  balanced  studies  in 
those  areas  with  quick  reports  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  interested  in  further  sug- 
gestions and  comments  about  this 
area,  which  is  one  in  which  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  explored  the 
possibility  of  addressing  this  problem 
directly  through  some  system  of  com- 
pensating these  claimants.  I  under- 
stand that  other  Senators  are  working 
on  proposals  that  will  address  this 
matter.  I  welcome  this  interest,  and 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  these 
proposals  will  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. My  hope  is  that  any  such  propos- 
al will  be  (insistent  with  the  need  to 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

In  sum.  we  come  forward  with  a  fair 
and  balanced  Federal  product  liability 
bill.  It  has  benefited  from  the  hear- 
ings in  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses 
and  the  modifications  and  changes 
that  have  been  made.  This  bill  does 
not  contain  the  limitation  of  a  single 
award  of  punitive  damages  for  each 
product  defect,  which  was  contained  in 
the  prior  bill.  This  bUl  contains  lan- 
guage based  on  a  proposal  from  Sena- 
tor Staitord  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  bill  does  not  preempt  or  affect 
State  or  Federal  laws  providing  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  or  other  judicial 
relief  for  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. All  of  these  changes  and  a  large 
number  of  improvements  proposed  by 
Senator  Gorton  in  the  last  Congress 
are  contained  in  this  bill.  I  should  also 
mention  that  after  the  Commerce 
Committee  reported  S.  44  last  year, 
the  bill  was  sequentially  referred  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  of  those  pro- 
visions that  arguably  could  preempt  a 
State  or  Federal  worker  compensation 
statute.  I  value  the  Labor  Committee's 
input  in  this  area,   and  I  Intend  to 
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work  with  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Commerce 
and  Labor  Committees  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  agreement  again  this  year. 

The  Product  Liability  Act  does  not 
address  the  liability  of  manufacturers 
or  construction  companies  arising  out 
of  accidents  at  the  site  of  manufactur- 
ing or  construction  activities.  It  covers 
only  the  liability  of  manufacturers  for 
injuries  caused  by  defective  products 
after  they  enter  the  stream  of  com- 
merce. Therefore,  the  Product  Liabil- 
ity Act  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
legal  liability  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  at  Bhopal,  India,  nor 
would  it  apply  to  the  liability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  facility  if  any 
such  accident  occurred  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  is  time  to  make  our  product  liabil- 
ity system  assure  the  manufacture  of 
safe  products.  It  is  also  time  for  prod- 
uct liability  law  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  injured  parties  and  the  rights 
of  manufacturers.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system  to  make  lawyers 
wealthy  and.  with  your  help,  we  will 
end  that  situation  once  and  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLS 

Sktioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Product  LiabUity  Act". 

OKniflTIOHS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  product  liability  action,  and  it  such 
an  action  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of 
an  estate,  the  term  includes  the  claimant's 
decedent,  or  if  such  an  action  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor,  the  term 
includes  the  claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  ia  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established:  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  this  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt: 

(3)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transpwrtation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  SUte:  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  in  clause 
(A); 

(4)  "exercise  of  reasonable  prudence"  In- 
cludes conduct  of  an  ordinary  person  or 
class  of  persons,  in  the  same  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances, exercising  the  care,  attention, 
luiowledge,  intelligence,  and  Judgment  that 
society  requires  of  its  members  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  interests  and  the  Inter- 
est of  others: 

(5)  "express  warranty"  means  any  affir- 
mation of  fact,  promise,  or  description  relat- 


ing to  a  product,  but  does  not  include  a  gen- 
eral opinion  about,  or  general  praise  of.  a 
product  or  its  quality:  the  term  does  not  re- 
quire that  a  manufacturer  use  the  terms 
"warrant"  or  "guarantee",  or  that  the  man- 
ufacturer have  the  specific  intention  to 
make  an  express  warranty: 

(6)  "harm  "  means  (A)  physical  damage  to 
property  other  than  the  product  Itself:  (B) 
personal  physical  illness,  injury,  or  death  of 
the  claimant:  or  (C)  mental  anguish  or  emo- 
tional harm  of  the  claimant  caused  by  the 
claimant's  personal  physical  illness  or 
injury:  the  term  does  not  Include  commer- 
cial loss: 

<7)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  design  or 
formulate  and  to  produce,  create,  make,  or 
construct  any  product  (or  component  part 
of  a  product):  (B)  a  product  seller  with  re- 
spect to  all  aspects  of  a  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product)  which  are  created  or 
affected  when,  before  placing  the  product  in 
the  stream  of  commerce,  the  product  seller 
designs  or  formulates  and  produces,  creates, 
makes,  or  constructs  an  aspect  of  a  product 
(or  component  part  of  a  product)  made  by 
another,  or  (C)  any  product  seller  not  de- 
scribed in  clause  (B)  which  holds  Itself  out 
as  a  manufacturer  to  the  user  of  the  prod- 
uct: 

(8)  "person  "  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society.  Joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (Including  any  governmental 
entity): 

(9)  'practical  technological  feasibility" 
means  the  technical,  medical,  and  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  the  safety  of  a  prod- 
uct which,  at  the  time  of  production  or 
manufacture  of  a  product,  was  developed, 
available  and  capable  of  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  product,  and  economically  feasible 
for  use  by  a  manufacturer, 

(10)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur: 

(11)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  state  which  is  capable  of 
delivery  itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  in  a 
mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  component 
part  or  ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  in- 
troduction Into  trade  or  commerce,  which 
has  intrinsic  economic  value,  and  which  is 
intended  for  sale  or  lease  to  persons  for 
commercial  or  personal  use:  the  term  does 
not  Include  human  tissue,  blood,  or  organs: 

(12)  "product  seller  ■  means  a  person  who. 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  in- 
stalls, prepares,  blends,  packages,  labels, 
markets,  repairs,  maintains,  or  otherwise  Is 
Involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the  stream 
of  commerce:  the  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  seller  of  real  property: 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  In  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  Incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  Judgment,  skill,  or  services:  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(0  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product:  and 

(11)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor, 

(13)  "product  user"  means  any  person.  In- 
cluding the  claimant's  employer,  who  owns, 
operates,  or  has  control  of  a  product: 


(14)  "reasonably    anticipated    conduct' 
means  the  conduct  which  is  expected,  ordl 
nary,  and  familiar  of  the  class  of  persons 
likely  to  use  or  be  exposed  to  the  product: 
and 

(15)  "SUte"  means  any  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

PHJODurrioH  or  onm  laws 
Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  may  recover  for  any 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  loss  or  damage  consti- 
tutes harm.  A  civil  action  for  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  a  product  itself  or  for  commercial 
loss  is  not  a  product  liability  action,  and 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  commercial 
or  contract  law. 

(bXl)  This  Act  supersedes  any  SUte  law 
regarding  recovery  for  any  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  a  product  to  the  extent  that  this 
Act  esUbltshes  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to 
any  civil  action  brought  against  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  for  loss  or  damage 
caused  by  a  product,  including  any  action 
which  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
would  have  been  based  on  (A)  strict  or  abso- 
lute liability  in  tort;  (B>  negligence  or  groas 
negligence:  (C)  breach  of  express  or  implied 
warranty:  (D)  failure  to  discharge  a  duty  to 
warn  or  instruct:  or  (E)  any  other  theory 
that  is  the  basis  for  an  award  for  damages 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product.  Any 
issue  arising  in  such  an  action  that  is  not 
governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law  shall  be 
governed  by  applicable  SUte  law.  This  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  waive  or  affect  any 
defense  of  sovereign  immunity  asserted  by 
any  SUte  under  any  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  any  Federal  law.  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  applicabllty  of  any  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of 
1976  (28  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.). 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede— 

(A)  any  environmental  protection  law  that 
authorizes  a  SUte  or  a  person  to  Institute 
an  action  for  civil  damages,  civil  penalties, 
injunctions,  restitution,  cost  recovery,  puni- 
tive damages  or  any  other  form  of  relief  re- 
sulting from  contamliuition  or  pollution  of 
the  environment,  or  the  threat  of  such  con- 
tamination or  pollution,  caused  by  any  prod- 
uct defined  by  SUte  or  Federal  law  as  a 
toxic  substance  or  waste,  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  material,  hazardous  waste  or  other 
contaminant  or  pollutant: 

(B)  a  right  arising  under  the  common  law 
of  a  SUte  to  bring  an  action  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance or  otherwise  protect  against  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion, caused  by  any  product:  or 

(C)  any  law  relating  to  a  civil  action  for 
loss  or  damage,  cleanup  costs,  civil  penalties 
or  injunctive  relief,  if  the  loss  or  damage  for 
which  a  remedy  Is  sought  was  caused  by  the 
release  into  the  environment,  or  the  threat 
of  release  Into  the  envirormient,  of  a  toxic 
substance  or  waste,  hazardous  substance  or 
material,  hazardous  waste  or  other  contami- 
nant or  pollutant. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 


(A)  "contaminant  or  pollutant"  includes 
(i)  anything  defined  or  designated  as  a  con- 
taminant or  pollutant  under  any  Federal  or 
State  law.  and  (ii)  any  element.  subsUnce, 
compound,  mixture  or  organism  which, 
after  release  into  the  environment  and  upon 
exposure,  ingestion,  inhalation.  Impact,  at- 
tachment or  assimilation  into  any  organism, 
either  directly  from  the  environment  or  in- 
directly by  ingestion  through  food  chains, 
will  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  death,  disease,  injury,  behavioral  ab- 
normalities, cancer,  genetic  mutation,  physi- 
ological malfunctions  (including  malfunc- 
tions in  reproduction)  or  physical  deforma- 
tions, in  such  organisms  or  their  offspring: 

(B)  "environment "  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  section  101(8)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(8)): 

(C)  ""hazardous  substance""  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  in  section  101(14)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Envlroiunental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(14)): 

(D)  "'hazardous  waste"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  101(29)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(29)): 

(E)  "law"  means  any  law  or  authority, 
whether  sUtutory  or  common:  and 

(F)  "release"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  101(22)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Uability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9601(22),  and,  in  addition,  the  term  includes 
any  depositing  or  placing  into  the  environ- 
ment. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to 
affect  in  any  way  application  of  any  rule  of 
law  regarding  whether  a  claimant  must 
identify  the  manufacturer  of  the  product 
that  caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  arising  under  this  Act.  based  on 
sections  1331  or  1337  of  UUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

RXSPONSiBiLrrr  or  MANurAcnniCRS 
Sec.  4.  In  any  product  liability  action,  a 
manufacturer  is  liable  to  a  claimant  if— 

(1)  the  claimant  esUblishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  construction  or  manufacture,  as  de- 
fined in  section  5(a): 

(B)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  design  or  formulation,  as  defined  in 
section  5(b): 

(C)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous because  the  manufacturer  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  warnings  or  Instructions 
about  a  danger  connected  with  the  product 
or  about  the  proper  use  of  the  product,  as 
defined  in  section  6;  or 

(D)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous because  the  product  did  not  conform  to 
an  express  warranty  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer with  respect  to  the  product,  as  defined 
In  section  7;  and 

(2)  the  claimant  esUblishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  unreason- 
ably dangerous  aspect  of  the  product  was  a 
proximate  cause  of  the  harm  complained  of 
by  the  claimant. 

PRODUCT  COWSTRUCTIOK  AKD  DESIGIf 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  product  Is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous in  construction  or  manufacture  If. 
when  the  product  left  the  control  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  deviated  in  a  material 
way— 


(1)  from  the  design  specifications,  formu- 
la, or  performance  standards  of  the  manu- 
facturer; or 

(2)  from  otherwise  identical  units  manu- 
factured to  the  same  manufacturing  specifi- 
cation or  formula. 

(b)(1)  A  product  is  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  design  or  fonnulation  if,  at  the  rele- 
vant point  In  time— 

(A)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  through 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  should 
have  known  about  the  danger  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm;  and 

(B)  a  reasonably  prudent  person  in  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances  would  not 
have  manufactured  the  product  or  used  the 
design  or  formulation  thai  the  manufactur- 
er used. 

(2)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  design  or  formulation  if  the  manufac- 
turer proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that,  at  the  relevant  point  in  time— 

(A)  a  means  to  eliminate  the  danger  that 
caused  the  harm  was  not  within  practical 
technological  feasibility,  and  the  beneflU 
and  usefulness  of  the  product  to  the  public 
outweighed  the  likelihood  and  probable  seri- 
ousness of  the  harm: 

(B)  the  harm  was  caused  by  an  unavoid- 
ably dangerous  product:  or 

(C)  the  harm  was  caused  by  an  unsafe 
aspect  of  a  product  which  was  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  pnxluct  and  which 
would  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  person 
who  uses  or  consumes  the  product  with  the 
ordinary  knowledge  common  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

(3)  As  used  In  paragraph  (2KB),  "an  un- 
avoidably dangerous  product"  means  a  prod- 
uct that,  at  the  relevant  point  in  time— 

(A)  is  useful  and  desirable  to  the  public: 

(B)  has  a  known  but  reasonable  risk 
which,  in  light  of  the  sUte  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  at  that  time,  can  not  be 
made  safe  without  impairing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  product's  intended  and  ordinary 
use:  and 

(C)  would  have  been  made  by  a  reasonable 
manufacturer  using  that  particular  design 
or  formulation. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "relevant 
point  in  time"  means  the  earlier  of  the  time 
of  manufacture  of  a  product  or  certification 
of  an  aircraft  or  its  parts  or  accessories  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

PRODUCrr  WARNIIfOS  OR  INSTRUCnORS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  failure  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  warnings  or  Instructions 
about  a  danger  connected  with  the  product 
or  about  the  proper  use  of  the  product  If— 

( 1 )  adequate  warnings  or  Instructions  were 
not  provided,  under  subsection  (b):  or 

(2)  adequate  post-manufacture  warnings 
or  instructions  were  not  provided,  under 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  A  product  is  utu-easonably  dangerous 
for  lack  of  adequate  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions if,  at  the  time  the  product  left  the  con- 
trol of  the  manufacturer— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  through 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  should 
have  known  about  the  danger  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm: 

(2)  the  manufacturer  failed  to  provide  the 
warnings  or  instructions  that  a  reasonably 
prudent  person  in  the  same  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  have  provided  with  re- 
spect to  the  danger  which  caused  the  harm 
alleged  by  the  claimant,  given  the  likelihood 
that  the  product  would  cause  harm  of  the 
type  alleged  by  the  claimant  and  given  the 
seriousness  of  that  harm:  and 

(3)  those  warnings  or  instructions,  if  pro- 
vided, would  have  led  a  product  user  in  the 


course  of  reasonably  anticipated  conduct 
either  to  decline  to  use  the  product  or  to  use 
it  in  a  manner  so  as  to  avoid  harm  of  the 
type  alleged  by  the  claimant. 

(cKl)  A  product  Is  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  post-manufacture  warings  or 
instructions  if,  after  the  product  left  the 
control  of  the  manufacturer- 

(A)  the  manufacturer  knew  or.  Uirough 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  should 
have  known  about  the  danger  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm;  and 

(B)  adequate  post-manuftu:ture  warnings 
or  instructions  would  have  been  provided  by 
a  reasonably  prudent  person  in  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  given  the  likelihood 
that  the  product  would  cause  harm  of  the 
type  alleged  by  the  claimant  and  given  the 
seriousness  of  that  harm. 

(2)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous under  this  subsection  if  the  manufactur- 
er made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  ade- 
quate post-manufacture  warnings  or  in- 
structions to  a  product  user  or  to  another 
person,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Where  warnings  or  instructions  are  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  or  (c).  such 
warnings  and  Instructions  shall  be  given  to 
the  product  user,  unless— 

(1)  in  light  of  the  practical  and  economic 
difficulties  of  giving  the  warnings  or  in- 
structions directly  to  the  product  user,  the 
likelihood  that  the  product  would  cause 
harm  of  the  type  alleged  by  the  claimant, 
and  the  probable  seriousness  of  that  harm, 
a-  reasonably  prudent  person  would  have 
given  such  warnings  or  instructions  to  a 
third  person.  Including  an  employer,  who 
could  be  expected  to  take  action  to  avoid 
the  product  user's  harm  or  to  assure  that 
the  risk  of  harm  is  explained  to  the  product 
user,  or 

(2)  the  product  is  one  which  may  be  legal- 
ly used  only  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
using  or  supervising  expert,  in  which  case 
the  manufacturer  shall  act  with  reasonable 
prudence  to  warn  or  instruct  the  expert. 

(e)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  warnings  regarding— 

( 1 )  dangers  that  are  obvious: 

(2)  the  consequences  of  product  misuse,  as 
defined  in  section  9(c);  or 

<3)  the  consequences  of  product  alter- 
ations or  modifications,  as  defined  in  section 
9<d). 

As  used  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
""dangers  that  are  obvious"  are  those  dan- 
gers, including  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
of  which  a  product  user  in  the  course  of  rea- 
sonably anticipated  conduct  or  a  person 
identified  In  subsection  (d),  if  applicable, 
would  have  been  aware  without  a  warning 
and  dangers,  including  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  which  were  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  persons  in  the  same  or  similar 
position  as  the  claimant. 

PRODOCT  EXPRESS  WARRAWTY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  it  did  not  conform  to  an  ex- 
press warranty  made  by  the  manufacturer 
if- 

(1)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  such 
warranty:  and 

(2)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  such  warranty  caused  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(b)  A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous for  failure  to  conform  to  an  express 
warranty  although  the  manufacturer  did 
not  engage  in  negligent  or  fraudulent  con- 
duct in  making  the  express  warranty. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OP  PKODUCT  SKLLSRS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action, 
a  product  seller  other  than  a  manufacturer 
is  liable  to  a  claimant,  if  the  claimant  estab- 
lishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that- 

(IKA)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant: 

(B)  the  product  seller  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  prudence  with  respect  to  the 
product;  and 

(C)  such  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
prudence  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
claimant's  harm:  or 

(2)(A)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product; 

(B)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  such 
warranty:  and 

(C>  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  such  warranty  caused  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(b)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  trier  of  fact  may  consider  the 
effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  seller  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  inspection,  or  con- 
dition of  the  product,  and  any  failure  of  the 
seller  to  transmit  adequate  warnings  or  in- 
structions about  the  dangers  and  proper  use 
of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable 
under  this  Act  where  there  was  no  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  inspect  the  prcxluct  m  a 
manner  which  would  or  should,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care,  have  revealed  the 
aspect  of  the  product  which  allegedly  ren- 
dered it  unreasonably  dangerous. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  action  is  brought:  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

DETERMINATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  A 
PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACTION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  claims  under  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  compara- 
tive responsibility.  Comparative  responsibil- 
ity attributed  to  the  claimant's  conduct 
shall  not  bar  recovery  in  a  product  liability 
action,  but  shall  reduce  any  damages  award- 
ed to  the  claimant  in  an  amount  proportion- 
ate to  the  responsibility  of  the  claimant. 

(bMl)  In  any  product  liability  action,  the 
court,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  all  parties, 
shall  instruct  the  jury  to  answer  special  in- 
terrogatories (or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  shall  make  findings)  indicating— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  damages  to  each 
claimant  for  that  claimant's  harm:  and 

(B)  the  percentage  of  total  resi>onsibility 
for  each  claimant's  harm  attributable  to 
each  claimant,  each  defendant,  each  third- 
party  defendant,  and  to  any  other  cause  or 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  action 
(other  than  the  claimant's  employer  or 
coemployee.  where  the  provisions  of  section 
10  apply). 

(2)  In  matting  the  determinations  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)(B).  evidence  of  conduct  de- 
fined in  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  shall 
be  considered.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  may  determine  that  two  or 
more  persons  are  to  be  treated  as  a  single 
party. 

(3)  The  percentage  attributable  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  to  each  defendant  or  each 


third-party  defendant  shall  l)e  determined 
by- 

(A)  subtracting  the  percentage  of  respon- 
sibility attributable  to  the  claimant  and  to 
any  other  cause  or  person  who  is  not  a  party 
to  the  action  (other  than  the  claimant's  em- 
ployer or  coemployee.  where  the  provisions 
of  section  10  apply)  from  100  percent;  and 

(B)  allocating  the  percentage  which  is  the 
result  of  the  subtraction  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  among  the  defendants  and  third- 
party  defendants  according  to  their  individ- 
ual responsibility  for  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  Evidence  that  misuse  of  a  product  by 
any  person  other  than  the  claimant's  em- 
ployer or  coemployee  (where  the  provisions 
of  section  10  apply)  has  caused  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  claimant's  harm  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  percentage  of  total 
responsibility  for  the  claimant's  harm  allo- 
cable under  subsection  (b).  Misuse  shall  be 
considered  to  occur  when  a  product  is  used 
for  a  purpose  or  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  anticipated 
conduct  of  users,  which  may  Include  use  for 
a  purpose  or  in  a  manner  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  adequate  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions available  to  the  user  or  failure  of  a 
person  who  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
train  another  person  or  otherwise  provide 
for  the  safe  use  of  the  product  and  who  does 
not  train  or  provide  for  the  safe  use  of  the 
product. 

(dKl)  Evidence  that  an  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  the  product  by  any  person  other 
than  the  claimant's  employer  or  coemployee 
(where  the  provisions  of  section  10  apply) 
has  caused  all  or  a  portion  of  the  claimant's 
harm  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the 
percentage  of  total  responsibility  for  the 
claimant's  harm  allocable  under  subsection 
(b).  Alteration  or  modification  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  occur  when  a  prcxluct  is  changed 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  consistent  with 
the  reasonably  anticipated  conduct  of  users, 
which  may  include  a  change  in  the  product 
design  or  formulation,  or  a  change  in  or  re- 
moval of  warnings,  instructions,  or  safety 
devices  that  accompanied  the  product. 

(2)  Alteration  or  modification  shall  not  be 
considered  to  occur  if— 

(A)  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  a  product 
has  occurred: 

(B)  the  alteration  or  modification  was  In 
accordance  with  instructions  or  specifica- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller: 
or 

(C)  the  alteration  or  modification  was 
made  with  the  express  consent  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller. 

(e)  Evidence  that  the  conduct  of  the 
claimant  Involving  negligence,  contributory 
negligence,  or  assumption  of  risk  has  caused 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  claimant's  harm  shall 
be  considered  in  determining  the  percentage 
of  total  responsibility  for  the  claimant's 
harm  all(x:able  under  subsection  (b).  Con- 
duct of  the  claimant  Involving  negligence, 
contributory  negligence,  or  assumption  of 
risk  shall  be  considered  to  occur— 

(1)  when  the  claimant,  while  using  the 
product,  was  injured  by  a  defective  condi- 
tion of  which  he  was  not  aware  and  which 
would  have  been  apparent,  without  inspec- 
tion, to  a  reasonably  prudent  person:  or 

(2)  when  the  claimant  knew  about  the 
product's  defective  condition,  understood 
that  there  was  a  risk  of  harm  and  the  po- 
tential severity  of  that  harm,  and  voluntari- 
ly used  the  product  or  voluntarily  assumed 
the  risk  of  harm  from  the  product. 

(f)  Evidence  of  product  misuse,  alteration, 
or  modification,  as  defined  in  subsections  (c) 
and   (d).    by    the   claimant's   employer   or 


coemployee  (where  the  provisions  of  section 
10  apply)  or  other  acts  or  omissions  by  the 
claimant's  employer  or  coemployee  shall  tie 
considered  on  the  Issue  of  whether  the  em- 
ployer's or  coemployee's  misuse,  alteration, 
modification,  or  other  act  or  omission  was  a 
superseding  cause  of  the  claimant's  harm, 
(g)  The  court  shall— 

(1)  unless  section  10(a)  requires  a  differ- 
ent result,  enter  judgment  against  each  de- 
fendant or  third-party  defendant  deter- 
mined to  t>e  liable  in  accordance  with  its  in- 
dividual percentage  of  responsibility,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b).  or.  where  a 
defendant  or  third-party  defendant  is  joint- 
ly and  severally  liable  with  another  person, 
enter  judgment  against  the  defendant  or 
third-party  defendant  on  the  basis  of  joint 
and  several  liability:  and 

(2)  state  in  the  judgment  each  party's  per- 
centage of  responsibility  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 

Joint  and  several  liability  and  contribution 
among  joint  tortfeasors  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  applicable  State  law, 
except  that  the  basis  for  contribution  shall 
be  each  joint  tortfeasor's  percentage  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  claimant's  harm. 

(h)  Upon  motion  made  by  a  joint  tortfea- 
sor not  later  than  1  year  after  judgment  is 
entered,  the  court  shall  determine  whether 
all  or  part  of  the  amount  for  which  another 
joint  tortfeasor  Is  responsible  is  uncollecti- 
ble from  contribution  from  that  joint  tort- 
feasor, and  shall  reallocate  any  uncollectible 
amount  among  the  other  Joint  tortfeasors, 
according  to  their  comparative  percentages 
of  responsibility.  The  joint  tortfeasor  whose 
responsibility  is  reallocated  is  nonetheless 
subject  to  contribution  and  to  any  continu- 
ing liability  to  the  claimant. 

EPFECT  OF  WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  Injured  is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  the  judgment  entered  against  each  de- 
fendant and  third-party  defendant  found 
liable  shall  t>e  determined  by  applying  the 
defendant's  percentage  of  responsibility,  as 
determined  under  section  9(b),  to  the 
amount  remaining  after  the  claimant's  total 
damages,  as  determined  under  section 
9(b)(1)(A).  are  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
amount  paid  as  workers'  compensation  ben- 
efits for  that  harm  and  the  present  value  of 
all  workers'  compensation  benefits  to  which 
the  employee  is  or  would  be  entitled  for  the 
harm.  Where  a  defendant  or  third-party  de- 
fendant is  jointly  and  severally  liable  with 
another  person,  the  judgment  against  the 
defendant  or  third-party  defendant  shall  be 
entered  on  the  basis  of  joint  and  several  li- 
ability, and  the  court  shall  state  in  the  judg- 
ment each  party's  iiercentage  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  claimant's  harm.  The  determina- 
tion of  workers'  compensation  benefits  by 
the  trier  of  fact  in  a  product  liability  action 
shall  have  no  binding  effect  on  and  shall 
not  t>e  used  as  evidence  in  any  other  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  Unless  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  indemnify  or 
hold  an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an 
employee  caused  by  a  product  neither  the 
employer  nor  the  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance carrier  of  the  employer  shall  have  a 
right  of  subrogation,  contribution,  or  im- 
plied indemnity  against  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  or  a  lien  against  the  claim- 
ant's recovery  from  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  if  the  harm  is  one  for  which  a 


product    liability   action   may    be   brought 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  In  any  product  liability  action  in  which 
damages  are  sought  for  harm  for  which  the 
person  injured  is  or  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  under  any 
State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation  law, 
no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain  any 
action  for  implied  indemnity  or  contribution 
against  the  employer  or  any  coemployee  of 
the  person  who  was  injured. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  State  or  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation law  provision  which  prohibits  a 
person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  under  any  such 
law.  or  any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or 
would  have  been  derivative  from  such  a 
claim,  from  recovering  in  any  action  other 
than  a  workers'  compensation  claim  against 
a  present  or  former  employer  or  workers' 
compensation  insurer  of  the  employer  or 
any  coemployee  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct. Such  other  actions  shall  t>e  prohibited, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  law  which  permits  recov- 
ery based  on  a  claim  of  an  intentional  tort 
by  the  employer  or  coemployee  where  the 
claimant's  harm  was  caused  by  such  an  in- 
tentional tort. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  "employer" 
does  not  include  a  State,  where  the  State  is 
acting  in  its  capacity  as  an  employer. 

(f)  Without  regard  to  when  the  harm 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any 
person  subject  to  or  covered  by  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Hart>or  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  (33  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.).  as  amend- 
ed. 

TIME  LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

Sec.  11.  (aKl)  If  any  product  is  a  capital 
good,  no  claim  alleging  unsafe  design  or  for- 
mulation as  provided  in  section  5(b),  or  fail- 
ure to  give  adequate  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions as  provided  In  section  S(a),  may  be 
brought  for  harm  caused  by  such  a  product 
more  than  25  years  from  the  date  of  deliv- 
ery of  the  product  to  its  first  purchaser  or 
lessee  who  was  not  engaged  In  the  business 
of  selling  or  leasing  the  product  or  using  the 
product  as  a  component  in  the  manufacture 
of  another  product. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  sutisection.  "capital 
g(x>d"  means  any  product,  other  than  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  a  vessel,  aircraft,  or  rail- 
road used  primarily  to  transport  passengers, 
or  any  component  of  any  such  product.  If  it 
Is  also  of  a  character  subject  to  allowance 
for  depreciation  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  was— 

(A)  used  in  a  trade  or  business: 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  Income:  or 

(C)  sold,  leased,  or  donated  to  a  govern- 
mental or  private  entity  for  the  production 
of  goods,  for  training,  for  demonstration,  or 
other  similar  purposes. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  not  applicable  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  facts  al>out  the 
product  or  fraudulently  concealed  informa- 
tion about  the  product,  and  that  conduct 
was  a  cause  of  the  claimant's  harm; 

(2)  the  harm  of  the  claimant  was  caused 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  a  defective  product:  or 

(3)  the  harm,  caused  within  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  did  not  manifest 
itself  until  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  li- 
ability for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 


obtain  contribution  or  indemnity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  that 
harm. 

PtTNITIVE  DAMAGES 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
for  the  safety  of  product  users,  consumers, 
or  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  the 
product.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded  in 
the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "reckless 
disregard"  means  conduct  manifesting  a 
conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  prcxluct.  A  negligent  choice 
among  alternative  prcxluct  designs  or  warn- 
ings, when  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  does  not  by  itself  constitute  "reck- 
less disregard". 

(b)  The  trier  of  fact,  in  determining  under 
sulisection  a)  whether  punitive  damages 
should  be  awarded,  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  manufacturer's  or  prcxlucrt  seller's 
awareness  of  the  likelihcxxl  that  serious 
harm  would  arise  from  the  sale  or  manufac- 
ture of  a  prcxluct: 

(2)  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or 
prcxluct  seller  upon  discovery  that  the  prcxl- 
uct caused  harm  or  was  related  to  harm 
caused  to  users  or  others,  including  whether 
upon  confirmation  of  the  problem  the  man- 
ufacturer or  prcxluct  seller  tcx>k  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  harm: 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  and  any 
concealment  of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or 
prcxluct  seller:  and 

(4)  whether  the  harm  suffered  by  the 
claimant  was  partly  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's own  negligent  conduct. 

(c)  If  the  trier  of  fact  determines  under 
subsection  (a)  that  punitive  damages  should 
be  awarded  to  a  claimant,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  those  damages.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  court  shall 
consider— 

(1)  all  relevant  evidence  relating  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller:  and 

(3)  the  total  effect  of  other  punishment 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  or  prcxluct 
seller  as  a  result  of  the  misconduct,  includ- 
ing punitive  damage  awards  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated  to  the  claimant  and  the  sever- 
ity of  other  penalties  to  which  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  has  been  or  may  he 
subje<;ted. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13,  a  manufacturer  or  prcxluct  seller 
may  introduce  relevant  evidence  of  post- 
manufacturing  improvements  in  defense  of 
punitive  damages. 

(e)  In  any  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  is  liable  for  any  such 
damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim  is  as- 
serted under  this  section,  and  the  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

sxTBBXWTtm  remedial  mxasures 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  evidence  of  any  measure  taken 
after  an  event,  which  if  taken  previously 
would  have  made  the  event  less  likely  to 
occMT,  is  not  admissible. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  of  a  subsequent  measure 


in  an  action  alleging  a  prcxluct  was  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  design  or  formulation, 
if  offered  to  impeach  a  witness  for  the  man- 
ufacturer or  prcxluct  seller  who  has  express- 
ly denied  the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure. 

STATXTTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  14.  Any  civil  action  brought  under 
this  Act  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  2  years  of  the  time  the 
claimant  discovered  or.  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  prudence,  should  have  discov- 
ered the  harm  and  its  cause,  except  that 
any  such  action  of  a  person  under  legal  dis- 
ability may  t>e  commenced  within  2  years 
after  the  cUsability  ceases.  If  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action  is  stayed  or  en- 
joined, the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  suspended 
for  the  pericxl  of  the  stay  or  injunction. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affecrted  by  that  invalidation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  60 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  and 
shall  apply  to  all  prcxluct  liability  actions 
commenced  on  or  after  that  date,  including 
any  action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  con- 
duct which  caused  the  harm  cxxuired 
before  the  effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  liabil- 
ity, the  claimant  may,  notwithstanding  the 
otherwise  applicable  time  pericxl,  bring  any 
such  action  within  1  year  after  the  effecrtive 
date  of  this  Acrt. 

PRODUCrr  LIABILITY  REVIEW  PANEL 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  establish  a  Prcxluct  Li- 
ability Review  Panel  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Panel")  to  con- 
duct the  studies  required  by  this  section. 
The  Panel  shall  consist  of  three  Individuals 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise  re- 
garding civil  actions  and  recovery  for  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  a  prcxluct. 

(b)  The  Panel  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  pronding  ap- 
propriate and  predictable  benefits,  compen- 
sation or  damages,  through  efficient  and  ex- 
peditious means,  to  any  claimant  who, 
through  no  fault  of  the  claimant,  is  harmed 
by  a  prcxluct  and  who  is  unable  to  recover  in 
any  civil  action  based  on  liability  in  tort 
either  because— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  of  the  prcxluct  did 
not  know  and  could  not  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  prudence  have  known  at  the  rel- 
evant r>oint  in  time  (as  defined  in  section 
S(b)(4)  about  the  danger  that  caused  the 
harm:  or 

(2)  the  product  that  caused  the  harm  was 
unreasonably  dangerous  (as  defined  in  this 
Act),  but  the  manufacturer  could  not  be 
identified. 

The  result  of  the  study  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Panel  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  or  availability,  or 
both,  of  providing  compensation  without 
regard  to  fault  to  claimants  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  a  product.  The  study 
shaU  include  an  assessment  of  current  legis- 
lative or  other  ac;tions  regarding  that  com- 
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pensation  undertaken  by  Federal  and  State 
governments.  The  results  of  the  study  shall 
be  submitted  Co  the  Congress  within  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  contain  recommendations  for  future 
legislative  or  other  actions  to  provide  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  fault  to  claim- 
ants for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a 
product. 

(dMl)  The  Panel  shall  conduct  an  ongoing 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  common 
law  and  statutory  remedies  in  providing  re- 
covery for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a 
product. 

(2)  As  part  of  the  review  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Panel  shall  evaluate— 

(A)  the  nature,  adequacy,  and  availability 
of  remedies  and  compensation  under 
present  law  in  providing  recovery  for  any 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product: 

(B)  the  nature  and  scope  of  substantive, 
procedural  and  evidentiary  barriers  to  that 
recovery,  including  statutes  of  limitation 
and  statutes  of  repose,  and  the  role  of  those 
barriers  in  the  legal  system:  and 

(C)  the  scope  of  liability  for  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  a  product  under  present 
law  and  the  consequences,  including  insur- 
ability, of  any  changes  in  that  liability. 

(3)  The  Panel  shall  submit  the  results  of 
the  review  required  by  this  subsection  at 
such  times  as  it  considers  appropriate,  but 
in  no  event  less  often  than  January  15  of 
each  year  in  which  occurs  the  first  session 
of  a  Congress. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Panel  who  is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
pursuant  to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  the  member  is  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Panel. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  is  fiscal  year  1985. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

REVIEWABILITY 

Sec.  18.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  other  than  exceptional  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  review  issues  relating  solely  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  in  cases  arising  under 
this  Act  which  have  been  finally  decided  by 
the  highest  court  of  any  State. 

Section-by -Section— Product  Liability 
Act 

Sic.  1.  Short  Title.— This  section  of  the 
bill  provides  that  the  legislation  may  be 
cited  as  the  Product  Liability  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.— Several  terms  used  in 
the  legislation  are  defined  in  this  section. 
Most  importantly,  (Da  ■manufacturer"  in- 
%  eludes  not  only  a  person  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness to  produce,  make,  or  construct  a  prod- 
uct, but  also  a  product  seller  which  either 
holds  itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  or  acts  as 
a  manufacturer  with  respect  to  a  given 
product:  (2)  a  "product  seller"  is  any  person, 
leasing,  installing  or  packaging  a  product  or 
otherwise  placing  it  in  commerce,  but  this 
term  excludes  sellers  of  real  property,  pro- 
fessionals, and  certain  financial  entities:  and 
(3)  "reasonably  anticipated  conduct"  is  the 
conduct  expected,  ordinary  and  familiar  of 
the  class  of  persons  likely  to  use  or  be  ex- 
posed to  the  product. 

Sec.  3.  Preemption  of  Other  Laws— This 
section  provides  that  state  law  regarding  re- 


covery for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct is  superseded  to  the  extent  the  Act  pro- 
vides a  rule  of  law  on  an  issue,  without 
regard  to  state  law  theories  of  strict  liability 
in  tort,  negligence,  breach  of  warranty,  fail- 
ure to  warn  or  instruct,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, which  previously  governed  such  an 
action.  Civil  actions  for  harm  to  a  product 
itself  or  for  commercial  loss  are  not  product 
liability  actions.  Purely  economic  harms 
have  traditionally  been  a  matter  of  commer 
cial  law.  not  tort  law.  The  Act  does  not 
expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  nor  does  it  preempt  other  federal 
laws  (except  FECA)  or  state  environmental 
laws. 

Sec.  4.  Responsibility  of  Manufacturers.- 
This  section  provides  that  in  any  product  li- 
ability action,  a  manufacturer  is  liable  if  the 
claimant  establishes  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  (1)  the  product  is  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  construction.  In 
design,  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate warnings  or  instructions,  or  because 
the  product  did  not  conform  to  an  express 
warranty,  and  (2)  the  unreasonably  danger- 
ous aspect  of  the  product  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  harm  complained  of  by  the 
claimant.  ; 

Sec.  5.  Product  Design  and  Construc- 
tion.— A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  construction  or  manufacture  if  It  deviat- 
ed from  the  manufacturer's  design  specifica- 
tion or  formula.  A  manufacturer  is.  then, 
strictly  liable  for  mlsmanufactured  products 
if  the  deviation  in  the  product  caused  the 
claimant's  harm. 

A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous  in 
design  or  formulation  If  (1 )  the  manufactur- 
er knew  or.  through  the  exercise  of  reasona- 
ble prudence,  should  have  known  about  the 
danger  which  caused  the  claimant's  harm, 
and  (2)  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would 
not  have  made  the  product  or  used  the 
design  that  the  manufacturer  used.  A  prod- 
uct is  not  unreasonably  dangerous  In  design 
if  (1)  a  means  to  eliminate  the  danger  was 
not  within  practical  technological  feasibility 
and  the  benefits  and  usefulness  of  the  prod- 
uct to  the  public  outweighed  the  likelihood 
and  probable  seriousness  of  the  harm:  (2) 
the  harm  was  caused  by  an  unavoidably 
dangerous  aspect  of  the  product  le.g..  the 
risks  of  rabies  vaccine  injections  are  un- 
avoidable because  they  cannot  be  eliminated 
without  impairing  the  vaccine's  benefits):  or 
(3)  the  harm  was  caused  by  an  unsafe  aspect 
of  a  product  that  was  inherent  In  the  prod- 
uct (e.g..  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife). 

Sec.  6.  Product  Warnings  or  Instruc- 
tions.—A  product  Is  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  a  failure  to  provide  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions  if  (1)  the  manufac- 
turer knew  or,  through  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable prudence,  should  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  danger  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm:  (2)  the  manufacturer 
failed  to  provide  warnings  that  a  reasonably 
prudent  person  would  have  provided:  and 
<3)  the  warnings  or  instructions  would  have 
prevented  harm  to  a  product  user  in  the 
course  of  reasonably  anticipated  conduct.  In 
addition,  the  manufsicturer  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  failure  to  warn  if.  after  the  product 
was  made,  the  manufacturer  discovered  or 
should  have  discovered  the  danger  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  and  failed  to 
provide  post-manufacture  warnings  to  the 
claimant  as  a  reasonably  prudent  person 
would  have  done. 

Warnings  or  instructions  must  be  given  to 
a  product  user  unless  they  were  provided  to 
certain  classes  of  persons  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  warning  on  to  the  users. 


A  manufacturer  is  not  liable  for  failure  to 
warn  about  obvious  dangers,  consequences 
of  misuse,  alteration  or  modification. 

Sec.  7.  Product  Failure  to  Conform  to  Ex- 
press Warranty.— A  manufacturer  is  strictly 
liable  for  breach  of  express  product  warran- 
ties where  the  breach  of  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

Sec.  8.  Responsibility  of  Product  Sellers.— 
This  section  provides  that  a  product  seller  is 
liable  if.  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  seller's  own  lack  of  reasonable 
care  in  handling  the  product  or  the  seller's 
own  breach  of  an  express  product  warranty 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  claimant's  harm. 
In  such  situations,  the  seller  is  responsible 
only  for  harms  it  causes  through  its  own 
fault.  Where,  however,  the  manufacturer  is 
not  subject  to  service  of  process  or  is  deter- 
mined to  be  Judgment-proof,  the  seller  may 
be  responsible  for  harms  attributable  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  section  will  reduce  liti- 
gation costs  by  taking  the  seller  out  of  suits 
In  which  he  is  not  responsible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  permits  recovery  by  the  claimant  If 
the  responsible  manufacturer  cannot  be 
served. 

Sic.  9.  Determination  of  Responsibility  In 
a  Product  Liability  Action.— Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  claimant's  own  conduct,  contribu- 
tory negligence,  or  assumption  of  risk  does 
not  bar  recovery,  but  reduces  compensatory 
damages  awarded  to  the  claimant  by  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  claimant's  re- 
sponsibility. The  section  provides  that  man- 
ufacturers and  product  sellers  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  conduct.  This  com- 
ports with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  which  is 
to  place  incentives  for  risk  prevention  on 
those  t>est  able  to  implement  that  goal. 

In  apportioning  responsibility  among 
those  who  caused  the  harm,  evidence  that  a 
misuse  or  alteration  of  a  product  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  is  relevant.  Product  misuse 
or  alteration  by  another  will  not  reduce  the 
manufacturer's  or  seller's  responsibility  If  it 
was  reasonably  anticipated  conduct. 

This  section  does  not  alter  rules  of  Joint 
and  several  liability  or  niles  of  contribution 
among  Joint  tortfeasors,  except  that  contri- 
bution shall  be  based  on  each  Joint  tortfea- 
sor's percentage  or  responsibility  for  the 
harm. 

Sec.  10.  Effect  of  Workers'  Compensation 
Benefits.— Under  current  workers'  compen- 
sation statutes,  the  employer  pays  workers' 
compensation  benefits  in  every  workplace 
injury  case.  This  section  does  not  affect 
workers'  compensation  statutes,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  workers'  compensation 
system  and  the  tort  system  are  kept  sepa- 
rate. Thus,  it  provides  that,  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  workers'  compensation,  the 
employer  is  immune  from  tort  liability  and 
shall  not  transfer  responsibility  for  workers' 
compensation  benefits.  Damages  in  a  prod- 
uct liability  action  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  paid  to  the  claimant  under  any 
state  or  federal  worker  compensation  law. 
This  reduction  does  not  affect  the  amount 
the  claimant  receives  today,  but  takes  the 
place  of  the  employer's  subrogation  Hen, 
unless  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
had  expressly  agreed  to  indemnify  an  em- 
ployer. 

Sec.  U.  Time  Limitation  on  Llability.-If  a 
product  is  a  capital  good,  no  claim  alleging 
unsafe  design  or  failure  to  warn  in  a  prod- 
uct liability  action  may  be  brought  for  harm 
caused  by  the  product  more  than  35  years 
after  delivery  to  the  first  buyer  or  lessee  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or  leasing 
the  product.  Capital  good  is  defined  as  a 


product  used  in  trade  or  business  or  held  for 
the  production  of  income. 

These  limitations  on  liability  are  not  ap- 
plicable if  (1)  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  Intentionally  misrepresented  or  fraud- 
ulently concealed  information  about  the 
product:  (2)  the  claimant's  harm  was  caused 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  the  product:  or  (3)  the  harm  did  not 
manifest  itself  until  after  the  time  limita- 
tion. Thus,  claims  for  certain  harms,  such  as 
harms  from  drugs,  which  do  not  manifest 
themselves  until  many  years  after  product 
use,  would  not  be  barred  by  this  section. 

Sec.  12.  Punitive  Damages.— Punitive  dam- 
ages may  be  assessed  if  the  claimant  proves 
liability  for  compensatory  damages  and  he 
establishes  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  harm  suffered  was  the  result  of  the 
reckless  disregard  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  for  the  safety  of  product 
users. 

Reckless  disregard  means  conduct  mani- 
festing a  conscious,  flagrant,  indifference  to 
the  safety  of  persons  who  might  be  harmed 
by  a  product. 

Following  a  determination  by  the  trier  of 
fact  that  punitive  damages  should  be  as- 
sessed, the  Judge  determines  the  amount  of 
damages. 

Sec.  13.  Subsequent  Remedial  Meas- 
ures.- Evidence  of  corrective  measures 
taken  by  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
after  a  harm  has  occurred  would  not  be  ad- 
missible in  court  to  prove  liability.  This  pre- 
serves this  Incentive  for  manufacturers  and 
product  sellers  to  improve  their  products. 

Sec.  14.  Statute  of  Limitations.— This  sec- 
tion provides  a  two-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  all  product  liability  actions  under 
which  the  two-year  time  period  does  not 
begin  to  run  until  the  claimant  discovers  or 
should  have  discovered  both  his  harm  and 
its  cause.  This  "discovery  rule"  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  claimants  than  the  "time  of 
Injury  rule"  followed  by  many  states. 

Sec.  15.  Separability  Clause.— A  determi- 
nation that  a  provision  of  the  Act  is  invalid 
or  that  the  application  of  it  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  invalid  will  not  affect  the 
remainder  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  16.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  will 
apply  to  all  actions  commenced  on  or  after 
the  effective  date,  including  any  action 
which  harm  or  the  conduct  which  caused 
the  harm  occurred  before  the  effective  date. 

Sec.  17.  Product  Liability  Review  Panel.— 
Under  this  provision,  the  Judical  Confer- 
ence Is  to  appoint  a  three-member  panel  of 
legal  experts  to  conduct  a  continuous  study 
of  the  tort  system  and  to  suggest  changes  to 
the  Congress,  including  ways  to  compensate 
persons  who  are  injured  by  defective  prod- 
ucts but  who  are  unable  to  prove  negligence 
or  to  Identify  the  manufacturer. 

Sec.  18.  Reviewability.— This  section  states 
Congress'  Intent  that  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  shall  not  review  issues  relating 
solely  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  101.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  certain  fresh  vegetables 
produced  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

nixsH  vegetable  and  potato  trade  act 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Fresh  Vegeta- 
ble and  Potato  Trade  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  is  identical  to  a  bill  I  spon- 
sored in  the  98th  Congress,  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  Nation,  as  well  as  to 
our  vegetable  producers,  for  farmers 


comprise  the  economic  backbone  of 
our  coimtry. 

We  still  face  a  very  real  threat  from 
across  our  nothem  border.  The  in- 
creased importation  of  perishable 
produce  from  Canada  has  reached 
staggering  proportions.  Growers  in  the 
northern  States  have  been  hard  hit  by 
competition  from  farmers  who  are 
subsidized  by  the  Canadian  Federal 
and  Provincial  treasuries.  The  rise  in 
Canadian  potato  Imports,  for  instance, 
was  300  percent  over  the  last  3  years. 
These  imports  are  depressing  prices  at 
the  market  and  forcing  many  Ameri- 
can farmers  out  of  business.  And  while 
our  Government  has  taken  action  to 
protect  the  specialty  steel  makers  and 
the  automobile  industry,  no  similar 
action  seems  forthcoming  to  help  oiu* 
farmers. 

Vegetable  farmers.  In  particular, 
often  compete  with  subsidized  produce 
from  foreign  coimtries  and  are,  there- 
fore, frequently  faced  with  a  flooded 
market.  As  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
this  legislation  would  establish  a  com- 
modity surtax  designed  to  be  imposed 
only  for  limited  periods.  Mid  only 
when  agricultural  imports  are  injuring 
a  specific  commodity  for  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

Economic  injury  often  results  when 
subsidized  commodities  are  imported 
during  periods  of  heavy  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Since  the  declared  value  of  a 
shipment  at  the  point  of  entry  into 
the  United  States  often  is  not  accu- 
rate, it  is  necessary  to  provide,  periodi- 
cally, a  temporary  surtax  on  commod- 
ities when  an  increased  voliune  of  im- 
ports is  ruled  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  have  resulted  In  de- 
pressed domestic  market  prices. 

My  legislation  requires  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  monitor  various 
commodities,  including  cabbages,  car- 
rots, celery,  lettuce,  red  and  yellow 
onions,  potatoes,  and  radishes.  Howev- 
er, any  fresh  vegetable  may  be  added 
to  this  list  by  petitioning  the  Secre- 
tary and  securing  a  declaration  that 
economic  Injury  is  being  caused  or 
threatened  by  subsidized  imports. 

The  Agricultiu-e  Department  will  de- 
termine, by  examining  volume  and 
prices,  the  extent  of  the  economic  tax 
impact  on  our  domestic  growers. 
Should  injury  be  determined  for  a  psu-- 
ticular  commodity,  a  surtax  system 
would  be  put  into  effect. 

There  will  be  times,  Mr.  President, 
when  such  a  surtax  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. At  other  times,  however,  a  surtax 
can  provide  the  difference  that  will 
allow  our  farmers  to  compete  on  a 
more  equal  footing  than  is  now  possi- 
ble. 

The  vegetable  industry  has  been  suf- 
fering severely.  The  plight  of  our 
northeastern  farmers  who  must  com- 
pete nlth  subsidized  produce  from  a 
foreign  country  must  not  be  over- 
looked. While  our  farmers  receive  no 
governmental     assistance,     Canadian 


produce  is  subsidized  in  several  ways, 
including  low-interest  loans  to  farm- 
ers, substantial  transportation  subsi- 
dies, stabilization  payments  for  crop 
production,  and  an  export  promotion 
program  designed  to  gamer  a  greater 
share  of  the  produce  market  in  the 
Northeast. 

I  believe  that  this  agricultural 
surtax  system  is  a  fair  method  of  en- 
suring that  our  agricultural  economy 
is  eroded  no  further  by  imported  vege- 
tables and  potatoes.  Though  we 
cannot  control  nature  and  eliminate 
droughts,  floods,  and  other  natural 
disasters,  we  can  rectify  the  problem 
of  falling  prices  caused  by  the  deliber- 
ate subsidization  by  competing  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fresh  V.  stable 
and  Potato  Trade  Act." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "article"  means  a  specific 
vegetable  category  commodity  entered  into 
trade  in  a  terminal  market. 

(2)  The  term  ""benchmark  price"  means, 
with  respect  to  articles  in  a  vegetable  cate- 
gory, a  price,  computed  for  each  month 
within  the  applicable  marketing  season, 
that  equals— 

(A)  85  per  centum  of  the  average  monthly 
market  price  for  domestic  and  imported  ar- 
ticles in  that  category  for  the  same  month 
during  the  thirty-six-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  for  which  such 
computation  is  made:  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  considers  that  the 
benchmark  price  computed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  abnormally  high  or  low  because 
of  harvest  variations.  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  monthly  market  price  for  domestic 
and  imported  articles  in  that  category  for 
the  same  month  during  the  sixty-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  month  for 
which  such  computation  is  made. 

(3)  The  term  "imported  articles"  means 
articles  that  have  been  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  ""market  price"  means  the 
sale  price  at  which  imported  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  are  bought  and  sold  in 
the  course  of  trade  at  the  three  terminal 
markets  having  the  heaviest  volume  of  im- 
ports of  such  articles.  The  market  price 
shall  be  based  on  such  quantity  of  measure 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "marketing  season"  means 
the  marketing  season  in  the  United  States 
for  vegetables,  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  kind  like  those  in  a  vege- 
table category,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
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(7)  The  term  "terminal  market"  means  a 
marketing  area  in  the  United  States  at 
which  major  shipments  of  imported  articles 
in  a  vegetable  category  are  introduced  into 
domestic  commerce. 

(8)  The  term  "vegetable  category"  means 
each  of  the  following  classifications,  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  the  appropriate  item 
numbers  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202).  of  vegeta- 
bles, if  fresh: 

(A)  Cabbages  provided  for  in  item  135.30. 

(B)  Carrots  provided  for  in  items  135.41 
and  135.42. 

(C)  Celery  provided  for  in  items  135.60 
and  135.61. 

(D)  Lettuce  provided  for  in  item  136.60 
and  136.61. 

(E)  Red  onions  and  yellow  onions,  of  the 
type  produced  for  storage  holdings,  provid- 
ed for  in  item  136.93. 

(P)  Potatoes  provided  for  in  items  137.25. 
137.26.  137.28.  and  137.29. 

(G)  Radishes  provided  for  in  Item  137.40. 
The  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
may  add  for  the  duration  of  a  marketing 
season  any  classification  of  fresh  vegetable 
provided  for  in  such  Schedules  as  a  vegeta- 
ble category  if  a  United  States  producer  of 
vegetables  of  that  kind  petitions  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  addition  and  the  Secretary 
concludes  that  economic  injury  is  being 
caused  or  threatened  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  articles  in  that  category  after  ap- 
plying the  criteria  in  section  3(a)  and  (bM2). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  During  each  week  of  the  mar- 
keting season,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor 
the  market  prices  paid  for  articles  in  each 
vegetable  category.  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  such  monitoring,  that  the  av- 
erage market  price  paid  for  articles  in  any 
vegetable  category  (luring  a  week  does  not 
equal  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  for 
such  category  for  such  week  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  three  years,  the  Secretary 
shall,  within  five  working  days,  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Pederal  Register  desig- 
nating that  vegetable  category  as  a  de- 
pressed vegetable  category. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles in  each  vegetable  category  (designated 
as  a  depressed  vegetable  category  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

(1)  monitor  on  a  daily  basis  the  market 
prices  paid  for  articles  in  such  category;  and 

(2)  monitor  on  a  weekly  basis  the  volume 
of  imported  articles  in  such  category  that  is 
sold  in  commerce  at  terminal  markets. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  monitoring  required  under  sub- 
section (b)  regarding  a  vegetable  category 
that  is  depressed,  that— 

( 1 )  the  average  market  price  for  articles  in 
that  category  for  any  week  in  the  marketing 
season  was  below  the  benchmark  price  for 
such  category:  and 

(2)  the  volume  of  imported  articles  in  that 
category  that  was  sold  in  commerce  at  ter- 
minal markets  during  such  week  exceeds  by 
5  per  centum  or  more  the  volume  of  import- 
ed articles  in  that  category  sold  at  terminal 
markets  during  the  equivalent  seven-day 
period  in  calendar  year  1978: 

the  imported  articles  in  that  vegetable  cate- 
gory shall  be  presumed  to  be  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  economic  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  like  vegetables. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Within  two  working  days 
after  making  a  determination  under  section 
3(c)  regarding  imported  articles  in  a  vegeta- 
ble category,  the  Secretary,  by  publication 
of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register, 
shall  (A)  issue  notice  of  such  determination. 
and  (B)  establish  a  surtax  period  for  such 


category  which  shall  be  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-day  period  commencing  on  the 
next  Thursday  which  occurs  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
termination was  made.  The  Secretary  shall 
at  the  time  of  such  publication  notify  the 
exporting  countries  of  articles  in  such  cate- 
gory of  such  establishment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  a  surtax 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
an  additional  ninety  days  if  he  determines 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  initial  one  hundred  and 
eighty-day  surtax  period  are  still  In  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  Initial  period. 

(bxl)  There  is  Imposed  on  all  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  to  which  a  determination 
under  section  3(c)  applies  that  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  during  each  week  within  the  surtax 
period  a  surtax  for  that  week,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  computed  on  a  weekly 
basis  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
market  prices. 

(2)  A  surtax  imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  of  the  customs 
laws  as  a  duty  which  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  duty  imposed  on  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  of  articles  In  the 
vegetable  category  concerned. 

(cH  1 )  Por  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  Tt\e  term  "computation  period"  means 
the  seven-day  period  that  ends  on  a 
Wednesday  in  the  two  weeks  before  the 
week  in  which  a  surtax  week  begins. 

(B)  The  term  "surtax  week"  means  each 
seven-day  period,  beginning  on  a  Thursday, 
that  is  within  a  surtax  period  established 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  surtax  imposed  under  subsection 
(b)  for  each  surtax  week  on  imported  arti- 
cles within  a  vegetable  category  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  dally  market  price  paid 
during  the  applicable  computation  period 
for  articles  in  such  category,  and  the  appli- 
cable l>enchmark  price  for  such  article,  as 
follows: 

(A)  If  there  is  no  difference  between  such 
market  price  suid  l)enchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  Is  in  effect  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week:  or 

(ii)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  surtax,  if  any,  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(B)  If  such  market  price  is  below  the 
benchmark  price,  the  surtax  for  the  surtax 
week  shall  be— 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  t>e- 
tween  such  prices.  If  there  Is  no  surtax  In 
effect  for  the  immediately  preceding  surtax 
week,  or 

(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  such  difference 
plus  the  amount  of  any  surtax  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(C)  If  such  market  price  exceeds  such 
benchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  inune- 
diately  preceding  surtax  week,  or 

(ii)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  surtax  in  effect  for  the 
immediately  preceding  surtax  week  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  (but  not 
below  zero). 

(3)  Por  purposes  of  determining  under 
paragraph  (2)  the  surtax  to  be  imposed 
during  the  first  surtax  week  in  any  surtax 
period,  a  surtax  shall  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2MB)  on  the  basis  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  under  section  3(c)(1) 


on  the  Imported  articles  concerned  and  such 
surtax  shall  be  treated  as  being  In  effect 
during  the  week  before  such  first  surtax 
week. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  surtax,  or  ab- 
sence thereof,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  each  surtax  week  within  the 
surtax  period  established  for  a  vegetable 
category.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  levy  and  collect  any  such 
surtax  so  certified.  Including  the  require- 
ment of  additional  bond  to  secure  payment 
of  a  surtax. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  each  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  102.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  maritime  construction 
differential  subsidy  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  to  promote  a  strong  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

MAKITTME  COIfSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATIOH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
since  World  War  II  has  been  one  of 
steady  decline.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  our  merchant  fleet  was  unri- 
valed: today  it  ranks  11th. 

Not  too  long  ago  Admiral  Rowden. 
commander  of  the  Military  Sealift 
Command,  publicly  said  that  "Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  revitalize  the 
commercial  aspects  of  our  merchant 
fleet  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  requirements  for 
sealift  in  time  of  national  emergency." 

Some  of  the  recent  statistics  I  have 
seen  illustrate  how  precipitous  this  de- 
cline has  become,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  our  merchant  marine: 

As  of  January  1,  1980,  there  were 
533  oceangoing  vessels  in  the  privately 
owned  active  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  As 
of  July  1,  1984,  that  nimiber  had  de- 
clined to  406. 

In  1980  there  were  27  commercial 
shipyards  in  our  active  shipbuilding 
mobilization  base,  and  total  average 
employment  of  production  workers  in 
those  yards  was  94,900. 

By  the  end  of  1983,  there  were  only 
24  shipyards  because  3  were  forced  to 
close  since  they  had  no  orders. 

And  the  total  average  employment 
of  production  workers  was  84,700,  or 
down  10,000. 

Today  no  U.S.  shipyard  is  building  a 
deepwater  vessel  for  our  foreign 
trades. 

In  1980,  72.7  percent  of  our  liner 
trades  moved  on  foreign  bottoms.  In 
1983,  however,  foreign  flags  increased 
their  shares  to  75.5  percent. 

With  respect  to  our  total  interna- 
tional trade— liner,  dry,  and  liquid 
bulk— foreign  flags  carried  96.3  per- 
cent in  1980,  and  94.2  percent  in  1983. 
Although  it  appears  we  have  increased 


our  total  share  of  cargo,  the  figures 
are  misleading  because  the  absolute 
tonnage  carried  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  causes  of  the  ills 
afflicting  our  maritime  industry  are 
many  and  complex,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  industry  must  share  the 
blame.  With  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment's shortcomings,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  no  one  administration  or  Con- 
gress is  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  time  when  all 
other  nations  engaged  in  maritime 
trade  are  heavily  subsidizing  their 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  through 
various  protectionist  devices,  this  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  discontinue 
construction  differential  subsidy 
[CDS]— one  of  the  conerstones  of  our 
maritime  policy.  This,  of  course,  ex- 
plains why  no  U.S.  shipyard  today  is 
building  a  deepwater  vessel  for  our 
foreign  trades. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  administra- 
tion discontinued  the  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  [CDS]  program  it 
not  only  seriously  affected  our  com- 
mercial shipbuilding  industry,  it  cre- 
ated a  serious  dilemjna  for  our  subsi- 
dized fleet.  Simply  stated:  "This  fleet 
has  replacement  obligations  and  must 
be  updated  and  modernized".  Without 
CDS  it  is  impossible  for  that  segment 
to  build  in  U.S.  shipyards  and  remain 
competitive.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
subsidized  operators  build  foreign  they 
cannot  receive  operating  subsidy 
[ODS]. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  CDS 
Program,  the  administration  has  ad- 
mantly  refused  to  raise  the  statutory 
ceiling  of  $12  billion  on  the  highly  suc- 
cessful title  XI  ship  construction  loan 
guarantee  program  which  is  adminis- 
tered at  not  cost  to  the  Government. 
Simply  stated,  the  title  XI  program 
helps  build  ships  in  U.S.  shipyards, 
and  has  never  cost  the  Government  a 
penny. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
what  every  other  shipbuilding  country 
in  the  world  recognizes.  The  price  of 
entry  includes  Government  assistance 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  CDS  Pro- 
gram is  not  without  its  faults,  and 
there  may  be  more  efficient  ways  for 
the  Government  to  promote  commer- 
cial shipbuilding  in  U.S.  yards,  so  that 
our  merchant  fleet  may  be  expanded 
and  modernized. 

While  we  are  in  the  process  of  seek- 
ing more  efficient  ways  to  promote 
commercial  shipbuilding,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  prudent  to  abandon  the  CDS 
Program,  however.  Indeed,  our  experi- 
ence over  the  past  4  years  has  proven 
how  ill  advised  this  is. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  CDS  Program;  raise  the 
maximum  CDS  payment  from  50  per- 
cent to  60  percent  of  the  contract 
price;  and  raise  the  statutory  ceiling  of 
the  title  XI  Program  to  $15  billion. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appropriation 
Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  reconstruction  of  ves- 
sels and  construction-differential  subsidy 
and  cost  of  national  defense  features  inci- 
dent to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  of  ships. 

Sec.  2.  Section  S02(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1152(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "50  per  centum"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1103(f)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1273(f)).  U 
amended  by  striking  "$12,000,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ">15.000.000.000". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MoYinHAN,  Mr.  Bideh, 
Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    KsifNEDT, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Denton,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 
Metzenbaum,      Mr.      Nickles, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.   Zorinskt,   Mr. 
Cochran,     Mr.     Gorton,    Mr. 
Abdnor,       Mr.       NtJNN,       Mr. 
Quayle,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Cohen,     Mr.     Bumpers,     Mr. 
Hecht,      Mr.      Mathias,      Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Badcus, 
Mr.    Levin,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,    and    Mr.    DeCon- 
ciNi): 
S.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor  piercing  bullets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REGULATION  OF  ASMOR  PIERCING  BtTIXETS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  will  limit  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor-piercing  bullets. 
This  legislation  is  identical  to  S.  2766, 
which  I  introduced  last  year  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  That  bill 
was  co-sponsored  by  nearly  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  a  compan- 
ion measure  Introduced  by  Represent- 
atives Jack  Brooks  and  John  Dingell 
enjoyed  widespread  bipartisan  support 
In  the  House.  Moreover,  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  numerous  police  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Rifle  Association, 
and  Handgim  Control.  Inc.  S.  2766  was 
unanimously  approved  for  reporting 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
June  26.  1984. 

Mr.  I*resident.  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive work  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, meml)ers  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  other  interested 


parties,  including  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York— Senator  Moynihan 
and  senator  D'Amato.  Last  year,  the 
Criminal  Law  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  complex  and  seemingly  unresolva- 
ble  problem  of  armor-piercing  bullets. 
During  that  hearing,  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  about  the  difficul- 
ties in  fashioning  a  definition  of 
armor-piercing  bullets  that  would 
strike  an  appropriate  balance  between 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  both  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  law-abid- 
ing hunters  and  sportsmen.  The  sub- 
committee also  heard  testimony  about 
the  need  to  provide  strong  Pederal 
penalties  for  those  who  use  or  carry 
firearms  and  possess  armor-piercing 
bullets  while  committing  a  violent 
felony.  Furthermore,  witnesses  urged 
legislation  which  would  minimize  the 
availability  of  potentially  dangerous 
ammunition  to  those  bent  upon  crimi- 
nal misuse. 

This  bill  would  define  "armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition"  as  solid  projectiles  or 
projectile  cores  constructed  from  spec- 
ified metals.  Projectiles  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  finds  to  be  pri- 
marily intended  to  be  used  for  sport- 
ing purposes  are  specifically  excluded. 
This  ammunition  could  not  be  manu- 
factured or  imported,  except  under 
very  limited  circumstances. 

First,  armor-pierdng  ammimition 
could  be  manufactured  or  imported 
for  the  use  of  government  agencies. 
Specifically,  this  is  intended  to  cover 
law  enforcement  or  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Alternately,  armor-piercing  am- 
munition could  be  manufactured  for 
exportation  only.  As  a  result,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  manufactur- 
ers and  importers  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  sell  armor-piercing  am- 
munition to  licensed  dealers.  Finally, 
manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  would  pay 
the  same  license  fee  as  those  who 
manufacture  or  import  destructive  de- 
vices, such  as  explosives — $1,000  per 
year.  This  is  considerably  more  than 
the  current  fees  of  $10  and  $50. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on 
manufacturing  and  importing  such 
ammunition,  the  bill  would  provide 
mandatory  penalties  for  using  or  car- 
rying a  firearm  and  possessing  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  violent  felony.  Probation, 
parole,  and  concurrent  sentences  with 
respect  to  those  penalties  would  be 
prohibited.  While  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  similar  provisions  were  included 
in  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984,  which  was  signed  into  law 
last  October  12— Public  Law  98-473— 
those  penalties  would  be  improved  in 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
because  of  the  better  definition. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  codifies  in 
many  respects  a  commendable  initia- 
tive by  the  administration.  This  bill 
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will  limit  the  proliferation  of  ammuni- 
tion which  might  be  sought  by  persons 
determined  to  engage  in  crime  at  all 
costs,  but  which  has  no  real  sporting 
purpose.  I  believe  that  it  achieves  an 
infinitely  fair  balance  between  the  le- 
gitimate Interests  of  law  enforcement 
and  sportsmen. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  In  the  event 
that  my  colleagues  would  like  addi- 
tional information  about  this  bill.  I 
refer  them  to  the  administration's  sub- 
mission of  last  year  which  is  reprinted 
in  the  Record  on  June  14.  1984. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 921(a)(17)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  redesignated  as  section 
921(a)<17)<A).  and  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
is  added  to  section  921(a)(17)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(B)  The  term  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium.  The  term  shall  not  in- 
clude shotgun  shot  required  by  Federal  or 
State  environmental  or  game  regulations 
for  hunting  purposes,  frangible  projectiles 
designed  for  target  shooting  or  any  projec- 
tile which  the  Secretary  finds  is  primarily 
intended  to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes. 
The  term  'solid'  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph  means  made  entirely  from 
one  or  more  of  the  substances  specified 
therein,  but  may  include  the  presence  of 
trace  elements  of  other  substances.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  922(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  '  and  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•and":  and 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor  piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  (A) 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  turmor 
piercing  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  or  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
(B)  the  manufacture  of  armor  piercing  am- 
munition for  the  sole  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion.". 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(aKl)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; ". 

Sec  4.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
923Ca)(l)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.". 

Sec.  5.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 923(a)(2)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:  or 

•(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of 
$50  per  year.". 

Sec.  6  Section  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  •or"  and  (b)  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  during  and  Ln  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  in  possession  of  armor  piercing 
anununition  capable  of  being  fired  In  that 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  felony, 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor 
place  him  on  probation,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  imprisonment  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment,  including  that 
imposed  for  the  felony  in  which  the  armor 
piercing  ammunition  was  used  or  carried. 
No  person  sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed  herein.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  violent 
felony  means  (A)  a  felony  (which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States) 
that  has  as  an  element,  the  use,  attempted 
use,  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another, 
or  (B)  any  other  felony  (which  may  be  pros- 
ecuted In  a  court  of  the  United  States)  that, 
by  its  nature  involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proper- 
ty of  another  may  be  use  in  the  course  of  its 
commission.". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  sections  3,  4.  and  5  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  which  will  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor-piercing  ammunition.  The 
bill  strikes  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  make  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  safe  as  possible 
and  the  need  to  maintain  the  second 
amendment  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  to  the  military  and 
other  Federal.  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  who  may  have  legiti- 
mate needs  for  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion. Additionally,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  mandatory  penalty  on  the 
possession  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would: 

First,  set  up  a  definition  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  which  excludes 
sporting  ammunition; 


Second,  make  illegal  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition,  except  for  use  by  the 
Government  or  for  exportation: 

Third,  set  up  a  $1,000  licensing  fee 
for  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition;  and 

Fourth,  set  up  a  minimum  mandato- 
ry sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years  for 
persons  who  use  or  carry  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony. 

The  bill  was  engendered  out  of  a 
concern  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, legislators,  and  the  general 
public  at  large  that  certain  types  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  are  readily 
available  on  the  commercial  market 
and  that  such  ammunition  poses  a 
severe  threat  to  the  safety  of  our  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  bill  address- 
es these  concerns  without  restrictions 
or  interfering  with  the  legitimate  use 
of  firearms  for  hunting,  trap  or  skeet 
shooting,  formal  or  informal  target 
shooting  or  gun  collecting.  The  bill  re- 
stricts the  misuse  of  armor-plerclng 
ammunition  without  impacting  on 
sporting  ammunition.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  various  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations. 

I  commend  Senator  Tmnuioin)  for 
sponsoring  the  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  remaining  colleagues  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  today,  the  first  day 
of  the  99th  Congress,  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Senator  Thtjs- 
MOifD  and  Senator  Bider,  In  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  ban  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  armor-piercing  am- 
munition and  to  establish  mandatory 
penalties  for  possession  of  such  ammu- 
nition during  the  commission  of  vio- 
lent Federal  felonies. 

This  proposal  is  identical  to  S,  2766, 
which  we  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. That  bill  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  administration  and  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  ol  96  Members  of  this  body,  as 
well  a  the  endorsement  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association  and  many  Nation- 
al and  State  police  organizations. 

"Cop-killer"  Is  a  chillingly  apt  moni- 
ker for  these  bullets,  which  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  kill  and  wound  police 
officers.  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers— even  Presidents  and  other  public 
officials— when  they  are  wearing  bul- 
letproof vests.  The  bullets  do  not  fit 
pistols  normally  used  for  practice 
shooting:  they  are  useless  for  stopping 
game  hunted  by  sportsmen;  they  are 
unnecessary  for  self-defense.  In  mili- 
tary parlance,  these  are  "offensive 
weapons,"  ones  which  endanger  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  police  officers 
protected  by  bulletproof  vests. 

Our  legislation  would  ban  the  manu- 
facture and  importation  of  solid  pro- 
jectiles and  projectile  cores  made  of 


tungsten  alloys,  steel,  brass,  iron,  be- 
ryllium copper,  or  depleted  uranium. 
Such  bullets  travel  at  a  greater  speed 
than  do  normal  bullets,  and  they  do 
not  collapse  upon  Impact.  The  bill 
would  not  ban  shotgun  shot  used  for 
hunting,  nor  would  it  ban  the  manu- 
facture of  armor-piercing  bullets  for 
export  or  for  use  by  law  enforcement 
or  military  agencies. 

I  do  regret  that  the  proposal  also 
would  not  preclude  the  sale  of  cop- 
killer  bullets  distributed  previously  to 
firearms  dealers.  I  share  the  concern 
of  many  police  groups  that  the  lack  of 
sale  restrictions  weakens  this  legisla- 
tion, and  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  seriously  including  such  re- 
strictions in  the  bill. 

Since  the  development  of  Kevlar 
and  other  materials  used  in  bullet- 
proof vests  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
flexible  txKly  armor  has  saved  the  lives 
of  more  than  400  police  officers.  From 
1974  to  1983,  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  declined  43  percent.  This  past 
September,  a  Long  Island  police  offi- 
cer's life  was  saved  when  a  criminal's 
bullet  failed  to  penetrate  his  vest. 

That  policeman  would  not  have  been 
so  fortunate,  had  his  assailant  loaded 
his  shotgun  with  a  cop-killer  bullet.  In 
a  test  conducted  by  the  California 
State  Police,  one  armor-piercing 
bullet,  the  KTW  variety,  penetrated 
four  bulletproof  vests  and  five  Los  An- 
geles County  phone  books  stacked 
l)ehind  them.  According  to  the  chief  of 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department, 
W.B.  Kolender,  9  of  the  21  persons 
killed  in  the  massacre  at  the  McDon- 
ald's restaurant  in  San  Ysldro,  CA. 
last  July,  were  slain  by  armor-piercing 
bullets  imported  from  Czechoslovakia. 
And,  I  would  add,  dozens  of  police  and 
SWAT  officers  positioned  outside  the 
restaurant  were  at  risk  as  well  from 
that  ammunition. 

Police  chiefs  and  police  departments 
around  the  country  know  all  too  well 
of  the  grave  danger  posed  by  cop-killer 
bullets,  and  have  joined  the  call  to  ban 
them.  Legislation  to  ban  cop-killer  bul- 
lets has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations, 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Police  Organizations,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Organizations, 
the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Troopers'  Coali- 
tion, the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Officers,  and 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  In  my  own  State, 
such  a  measure  has  been  unanimously 
endorsed  by  both  the  New  York  City 
Council  and  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly. 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  97th  Congress,  on  Febru- 


ary 22,  1982,  I  introduced  S.  2128,  my 
first  attempt  to  ban  cop-killer  bullets; 
It  received  support  from  two  cospon- 
sors.  Representative  Mario  Biacgi  of 
New  York,  who  also  has  been  a  tireless 
advocate  of  this  cause.  Introduced 
identical  legislation,  H.R.  5437,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  first 
month  of  the  98th  Congress,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1983,  I  Introduced  S.  555,  legis- 
lation identical  to  the  bill  I  had  pro- 
posed the  previous  year.  Representa- 
tive BiAGGi  again  offered  identical  leg- 
islation. I  was  joined  on  S,  555  by  19 
cosponsors.  ancl  I  asked  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  a  ban  on  cop-killer 
bullets.  On  May  31,  1983,  Mr.  Robert 
McConnell,  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al, wrote  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion would  support  only  penalties  for 
criminal  possession  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  but  not  a  ban  on  their 
manufacture,  importation,  or  sale. 

The  effort  continued,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  agreed  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  555  last  March.  At  those 
hearings,  police  officers  representing 
many  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
I  have  mentioned— officers  who  wear 
bulletproof  vests  and  who  run  the  risk 
every  day  of  encountering  criminals 
armed  with  bullets  that  can  pierce 
those  vests— testified  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive ban  on  the  ammunition. 

On  June  14,  1984,  after  much  negoti- 
ation, a  compromise  was  reached, 
albeit  imperfect,  and,  with  the  support 
of  the  administration,  Senators  Thur- 
mond, BiDEN,  Kennedy,  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  2766.  Twelve  days  later,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  S.  2776  favorably. 

When,  near  the  end  of  last  year's 
session,  the  measure  had  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  full  Senate.  I  of- 
fered S.  2766  as  an  amendment  to  an 
omnibus  spending  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  chose  not  to  act  on  the  leg- 
islation at  that  time.  And  so,  at  the 
close  of  the  98th  Congress,  no  ban  was 
enacted  on  cop-killer  bullets.  The  Na- 
tion's police  were  told  to  wait. 

We  still  can.  and  must,  act  to  reduce 
the  threat  armor-piercing  bullets  pose 
to  law  enforcement  officers  across  the 
country.  Si>eaklng  before  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association  last  June,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  "I  fully  expect  to  be 
signing  a  cop-killer  bullet  bill  before 
this  Congress  adjourns."  For  the  thou- 
sands of  policemen  and  policewomen 
who  have  pleaded  for  this  legislation,  I 
urge  the  Senate  In  the  new  Congress 
to  give  the  President  that  opportunity, 
denied  him  in  the  last  Congress.  Now 
is  the  time  to  pass  a  strong  and  com- 
prehensive ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  this  lethal  ammu- 
nition. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation  to  ban  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  specially  hardened  bullets 
that  were  capable  of  penetrating  the 


soft  body  armor  worn  by  many  of  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers. 

This  legislation  carefully  balances 
the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  and 
the  need  to  protect  law  enforcement 
and  other  personnel  who  are  equipped 
with  "bullet  proof"  vests.  This  balance 
has  not  been  easy  tc  strike.  It  has 
taken  years  of  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  others  to  define  legis- 
lation that  would  outlaw  those  bullets 
made  for  illegal  use.  without  also  ban- 
ning various  hunting  ammunitions 
made  with  steel-jackets  or  other  sub- 
stances that  were  capable  of  being 
fired  by  a  handgun,  and  that  are  used 
for  himting  and  other  legal  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  legislation 
that  has  been  so  carefully  constructed. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.    119.    A    blU    to    designate    H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

DESIGNATIlfG  THE  H.K.  THATCHER  LOCK  AlfS  DAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
in  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  honor  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in 
river  navigation  and  development,  and 
will  commemorate  for  future  genera- 
tions, the  leadership  and  contributions 
of  an  Arkansan  who  has  made  a  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  H.K.  Thatcher  of 
Camden,  AR,  my  hometown,  has  for 
over  40  years  been  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Ouachita  River  In  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  As  a  young  man  growing  up 
In  Camden  I  came  to  know  at  an  early 
age  that  this  man,  who  had  devoted 
his  entire  adult  life  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Ouachita  River 
basin,  was  the  most  respected  author- 
ity on  river  navigation  in  the  area,  and 
perhaps  within  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
He  is  well  known  by  the  congressional 
committee  chairmen  before  whom  he 
has  testified  for  so  many  years.  I 
should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Thatcher  was  a  very  effective  spokes- 
man for  the  interests  that  he  repre- 
sented, and  the  development  that  we 
now  see  on  the  Ouachita  River  is 
proof  of  his  influence  In  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  to  honor  H.K.  Thatcher  will 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  name  the  lock  and  dam  on  the 
Ouachita  River  at  Callon,  AR,  the 
H.K.  Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam.  This  fa- 
cility Is  now  known  simply  as  the 
Callon  Lock  and  Dam.  We  were  asked 
to  take  this  action  by  the  Ouachita 
River  Valley  Association,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative, by  Congressman  Beryl  An- 
thony to  seek  a  similar  change. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Thatcher's  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Arkansans  know  his 
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place  In  our  State's  history  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill  so  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  will  know. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Calion 
Ix>ck  and  Oam  located  on  the  Ouachita 
River  near  Calion.  Arkansas,  is  named  and 
designated  as  the  "H.K.  Thatcher  Lock  and 
Dam".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  I7nlted  States  to  such  lock  and  dam 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "H.K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Oam". 


By   Mr.   MOYNIHAN   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
Chiles,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Abonor,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.    120.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  tran- 
sitional rule  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  air  travel  benefits  provided  to 
employees  of  airlines:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX  TKCATMENT  OF  AIRLINE  EMFLOYEES' 
TRAVTL  BENETITS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  offer  legislation  to  cor- 
rect an  unintended  effect  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
one  affecting  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  working  for  the  Na- 
tion's airlines.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
good  friends  and  colleagues.  Senators 
Bentsen,  Symms,  Sasser,  D'Amato, 
Hawkins.  Cochran,  Chiles,  Pressler, 
iNotTYE,  Abdnor,  and  Gorton  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  main- 
tains the  nontaxable  status  of  certain 
services  provided  to  employees,  includ- 
ing the  traditional  practice  by  airlines 
of  providing  free  or  reduced  cost 
standby  air  travel  to  their  employees. 
The  recent  tax  legislation,  however, 
stipulated  that  these  flight  benefits 
may  be  offered  only  to  employees  In 
the  airline  line  of  business.  The  so- 
called  line-of-business  rule  was  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  conglomerates  from  pro- 
viding employees  in  one  line  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  hotels,  tax-free  benefits 
from  another  line,  such  as  car  rentals. 

The  new  rules  have  had  an  unfore- 
seen and  unintended  effect  on  many 
employees  of  Pan  Am  World  Services, 
Inc.  Many  of  them  were  employees  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
and  were  transferred  to  Pan  Am 
World  Services,  fully  expecting  that 
their  flight  benefits,  long  considered 
part  of  their  compensation,  would 
remain    nontaxable.    While    Pan    Am 


World  Services,  Inc.,  does  not  itself  op- 
erate an  airline,  as  the  current  line-of- 
business  rule  would  require,  its  em- 
ployees are  directly  involved  in  the  air- 
line's operation,  in  the  maintenance 
and  servicing  of  airplanes,  airports, 
and  aerospace  facilities.  The  intent  of 
the  line-of-business  rule,  as  I  under- 
stood it  when  it  was  introduced  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  was  to  discourage 
large  conglomerates  from  providing 
employees  excessive  amounts  of  non- 
taxable compensation,  not  to  withhold 
traditional  benefits  from  the  employ- 
ees of  Pan  Am  World  Services. 

Many  of  these  employees,  I  would 
add,  are  stationed  abroad.  They  ac- 
cepted such  assignments  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  their  standby  air 
travel  benefits  would  provide  them 
ready  means  to  occasionally  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  United  States.  I 
also  would  mention  that  many  of 
these  employees  are  working  under 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, operating  airfields  and  commu- 
nications systems  around  the  world 
where  there  are  no  regional  facilities 
available  to  our  armed  services.  They 
are  doing  important  work,  often  under 
disagreeable  or  dangerous  circum- 
stances. These  employees  have  always 
shared  the  same  tax-free  flight  bene- 
fits that  Pan  American  Airways  em- 
ployees have  enjoyed;  now,  a  techni- 
cality in  the  1984  tax  law  will  take 
them  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  would  provide  a  narrow 
extension  of  the  line-of-business  rule 
to  cover  Pan  Am  World  Services,  Inc.. 
employees,  and  applies  only  to  persons 
employed  as  of  September  12,  1984. 
This  rule  would  protect  only  those 
who  had  legitimately  anticipated  con- 
tinued nontaxable  standby  air  travel 
benefits,  not  new  employees. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  now  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  agreed  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  early  in  1985.  I  would  hope 
that  the  new  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  my  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Packwood.  will  agree  to  do  so 
as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthy  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 531  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (1).  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  subsection  (f )  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"(g)  Detekmination  or  Line  of  Business 
IN  Case  of  Affiliates  Group  Operating 
Airline.— If.  as  of  September  12.  1984— 

"(1)  an  individual  was  an  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  132  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  including 
subsecton  (f)  thereof)  of  one  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section  1504 
of  such  Code)  and  was  eligible  for  non-addi- 
tional-cost services  in  the  form  of  air  trans- 
portation provided  by  another  member  of 
such  affiliated  group. 

"(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  individuals 
performing  services  for  the  first  such  corpo- 
ration were  or  had  been  employees  of  or 
had  previously  performed  services  for  the 
second  such  corporation,  and 

"(3)  the  primary  business  of  the  affiliated 
group  was  air  transportation  of  passengers, 
then,  for  punx>ses  of  applying  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  132(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  respect  to  no- 
additional-cost  services  and  qualified  em- 
ployee discounts  provided  for  such  individ- 
ual by  such  other  member,  the  employer  of 
such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business  as  such  other 
member.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  section  132  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  an  individual  who  is  per- 
forming services  for  the  first  such  corpora- 
tion who  is  an  employee  of  the  second  such 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  also  an  em- 
ployee of  the  first  such  corporation.". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  in  introducing  this  bill 
which  will  correct  an  unfair  and  unin- 
tended result  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984.  This  bill  is  similar  to  a 
bill,  S.  2995,  that  my  colleague  and  I 
introduced  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
98th  Congress.  Although  the  full 
Senate  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  calling  for  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  added  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the 
first  time  a  detailed  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits. 
Our  principal  intent  in  enacting  this 
set  of  rules  was  to  make  it  clear  once 
auid  for  all  that  customary  fringe  ben- 
efits received  by  employees  are  not 
subject  to  income  taxation.  For  years, 
the  Treasury  Department  had  pro- 
posed to  tax  fringe  benefits,  and  the 
Congress  had  repeatedly  enacted  legis- 
lation precluding  action  by  Treasury. 
Last  year,  we  felt  it  was  time  to  set 
forth  the  tax-free  status  of  fringe  ben- 
efits in  the  code. 

Another  purpose  of  codifying  the 
fringe  benefit  provisions  in  the  code 
was  to  put  an  end  to  certain  practices 
felt  to  be  improper.  Thus,  we  inserted 
a  nondiscrimination  standard  into  the 
law.  so  that  employers  cannot  deprive 
lower-paid  employees  of  the  same 
fringe  benefits  offered  to  those  higher 
on  the  ladder.  We  also  put  limits  on 
the  extent  to  which  employees  can  re- 
ceive as  a  fringe  benefit  free  or  dis- 
counted goods  or  services  that  are  out- 
side the  the  employees'  line  of  busi- 
ness. What  we  did  not  intend  to  do  in 


enacting  the  new  rules  was  to  cut  back 
on  legitimate  benefits  that  current 
employees  are  enjoying.  Rather,  we 
made  every  effort  to  enact  reasonable 
transition  rules  and  exceptions  to  pro- 
tect existing  arrangements. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  aware  of 
the  situation  of  the  employees  of  Pan 
Am  World  Services.  That  company  is 
an  affiliate  of  Pan  Am  World  Airways, 
and  for  years  its  employees  have  re- 
ceived airline  passes  as  a  fringe  bene- 
fit. Those  passes  have  been  a  signifi- 
cant inducement  to  the  employees  to 
work  for  the  company— the  passes 
have  been  available  both  during  years 
of  employment  as  well  as  during  re- 
tirement. A  numl)er  of  employees  have 
worked  many  years  for  the  company 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  the 
passes  during  retirement.  And  many  of 
the  employees  have  transferred  to  the 
company  in  recent  years  from  Pan  Am 
World  Airways,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  airline  pass  privileges  would 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  fringe  bene- 
fit rules  will  cause  the  airline  passes 
received  by  the  employees  of  Pan  Am 
World  Services  to  be  treated  as  tax- 
able income.  This  is  so  because  of  the 
line-of-business  requirement  of  the 
new  rules.  Since  these  rules  became  ef- 
fective the  first  of  1985,  it  is  expected 
that  Pan  Am  World  Services  will 
cancel  the  passes  rather  than  either 
follow  all  the  expensive  recordkeeping 
and  withholding  requirements  associ- 
ated with  the  payment  of  taxable  com- 
pensation or  pay  the  new  excise  tax 
set  forth  in  the  new  tax  rules. 

The  bill  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  introduced  today  will  simply  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  reasonable  transition 
rule  for  Pan  Am  World  Services.  The 
amendment  will  permit  the  current 
employees  of  the  company  to  continue 
to  receive  airline  passes  tax  free.  The 
bill  will  not  apply  to  new  employees- 
new  employees  will  join  the  company 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  company 
may  not  provide  them  with  free  airline 
passes.  I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  fair 
solution  to  an  unfair  problem  caused 
by  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
and  I  hope  we  can  act  on  the  measure 
soon. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  121.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  demonstration  grants  de- 
signed to  address  the  special  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  who  are 
Indian.  Native  Hawaiian,  or  Native 
American  Pacific  Islanders,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

native  AMERICAN  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  amend 
our  Nation's  educational   statutes   in 


order  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to 
establish  special  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  address  the  unique 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  students  who 
are  American  Indian,  Native  Hawaiian, 
or  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders 
(including  American  Samoans). 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
introducing  today  would  authorize 
that  up  to  $3  million  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  during  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  and  would  give  a  priority 
to  programs  developed  by  our  Nation's 
community  colleges. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  very  much  in 
our  national  interest  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  actively  ensure  that 
the  true  potential  leadership  of  tomor- 
row's native  Americans  is  given  every 
opportunity  to  develop  their  potential 
to  the  fullest. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government  reaches  out 
to  these  talented  individuals,  we  are 
afraid  that  it  is  unlikely  that,  as  a 
Nation,  we  will  ever  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  poten- 
tial contributions. 

It  is  sad,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
native  Americans  simply  are  not  given 
the  type  of  educational  resources  that 
they  so  richly  deserve.  For  the  peoples 
that  we  have  targeted  in  our  legisla- 
tive proposal,  there  is  a  special  Federal 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  this  no 
longer  is  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  121 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  American 
Gifted  and  Talented  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1985". 

STATEMENT  OP  PI7RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
make  demonstration  grants  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  private  organizations  de- 
signed to  address  the  special  educational 
needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  who  are  Indian.  Native  Hawaiian, 
or  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders  (in- 
cluding American  Samoans). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198  (a)  (17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198  (a)  (10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  "Indian"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  under  section  4  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnation  and  Education 
Assistance  Act: 

(4)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 


(5)  the  term  "junior  or  community  col- 
lege" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  322  (a)  (4)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965: 

(6)  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means 
any  individual  whose  ancestors  were  natives 
of  the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778: 

(7)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198  (a)  (7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  that  term  by  section  198  (a)  ( 16)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965:  and 

(10)  the  term  'State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  198  (a)  (17)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

DEMONSTRATION  CHANTS  FOR  GIFTED  AND  TAL- 
ENTED CERTAIN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  est>ecially  institutions  of 
higher  education,  junior  and  community 
colleges.  State  educational  agencies,  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  who  are  Indians,  Hawaiian  Native, 
or  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders  (in- 
cluding American  Samoans) 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act  may  include— 

( 1 )  the  identification  of  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
who  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educational  activities 
which  hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  such  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children: 

(3)  leadership  programs  designed  to  repli- 
cate programs  for  such  children  throughout 
the  appropriate  area,  including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  the  demonstration 
projects  conducted  with  assistance  under 
this  Act:  and 

(4)  appropriate  research,  evaluation  and 
related  activities  pertaining  to  the  sp>ecial 
needs  of  such  gifted  and  talented  children. 

(cKl)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  section  557  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  participation  of 
pupils  and  teachers  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools)  shall  apply  to  dem- 
onstration projects  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  such  requirements  cannot  legal- 
ly be  met  in  the  State  (as  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  the  applicant  for  funds  under  this 
section  is  located). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 
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By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  122.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices by  establishing  an  independent 
agency,  governed  by  a  bipartisan 
board,  to  administer  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program 
and  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  titles  II  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  provide  appro- 
priate delegations  of  authority  to  such 
agency  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

INDEPENDENT  SOCIAL  SECTTRITY  AGEIfCT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create  an 
independent  Social  Security  agency  to 
administer  the  old-age  and  survivors, 
disability,  and  supplemental  security 
income  benefit  programs.  I  believe  this 
change  is  clearly  needed,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
I  introduced  identical  legislation  in 
1984,  and  although  congressional 
hearings  were  held  on  the  issue,  no 
action  was  taken. 

In  1935,  the  Social  Security  Program 
was  established  to  provide  some  stabil- 
ity and  insurance  in  old  age  against 
the  loss  of  income  in  retirement.  The 
size  and  scope  of  this  agency  has 
grown  dramatically— in  1940  less  than 
$1  billion  in  benefits  were  paid  out, 
but  by  1985  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration expenditures  are  expected  to 
be  $200  billion,  or  30  percent  of  the 
Federal  domestic  expenditures.  In  that 
year,  SSA  will  issue  approximately  600 
million  checks  to  over  40  million  re- 
cipients. This  is  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministrative work  necessary  to  process 
6.2  million  new  claims,  and  action  to 
keep  present  claims  in  order  and  accu- 
rate. And  SSA's  responsibilities  will 
only  increase  as  our  population  contin- 
ues to  age.  By  1990  some  estimate  that 
almost  $400  billion  in  benefits  will  be 
paid  out. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise — considering 
SSA's  broad  range  of  responsibilities, 
the  recent  concerns  over  the  financial 
stability  of  the  tnist  fimds  and  general 
national  budget  concerns,  and  SSA's 
history  of  operating  and  management 
problems— that  public  confidence  in 
this  most  important  agency  is  at  an 
all-time  low. 

One  of  the  major  factors  contribut- 
ing to  SSA's  operating  and  manage- 
ment problems  has  been  the  lack  of 
strong  and  consistent  leadership.  Over 
the  last  12  years  there  have  been  nine 
different  conmiissioners  of  the  Social 
Security  administration,  each  with  his 
own  priorities  and  directives  from  the 
Administration  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. And  since  January  1983,  when 
then-Commissioner  John  Svahn  was 
nominated  for  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  ^HeSlth  \and  Human 
Services,  the  Sefiate  has  n6t.  received  a 
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nomination  for  this  most  important 
position.  Thus,  the  Congress  has 
found  it  necessary  to  draft,  debate, 
and  approve  two  historic  pieces  of 
Social  Security  legislation,  the  1983 
reform  bill  and  the  1984  disability 
reform  bill,  without  a  confirmed  com- 
missioner. 

The  structure  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  greatly  improve  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  the  leader- 
ship at  Social  Security.  The  five- 
member  board  with  staggered  10-year 
terms  and  a  board-appointed  commis- 
sioner with  a  5-year  term  should  pre- 
vent the  frequent  turnover  and  ex- 
tended vacancies  in  leadership  experi- 
enced in  recent  years. 

But  beyond  these  concerns,  inde- 
pendence of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time  is  a  logical 
proposal.  This  agency  has  unique  re- 
sponsibilities, and  its  activities  affect 
nearly  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  at  one  time  or  another.  Social 
Security  benefits  are  funded  through 
combined  employer-employee  contri- 
butions, and  this  program  should  not 
be  viewed  in  the  same  maimer  as  other 
general  revenue  financed  programs 
are.  Yet.  as  but  one  of  the  agencies 
under  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
umbrella.  Social  Security  has  not  re- 
ceived the  independent  attention  it 
should  have  relative  to  its  size  and 
degree  of  importance  to  all  Americans. 

While  administrative  independence 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  not,  or  itself, 
correct  all  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's management  and  image 
problems,  and  automatically  restore 
public  confidence,  I  believe  that,  as  a 
separate  agency  organized  under  the 
structure  in  this  legislation,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  should  be 
able  to  attract  capable  management 
personnel  and  be  held  more  accounta- 
ble for  its  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
a  separate  agency,  headed  by  a  govern- 
ing board  which  develops  program 
policy,  and  manageed  by  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, will  help  to  depoliticlze 
Social  Security  issues,  and  insulate 
beneficiaries  from  the  threat  of  pre- 
cipitous benefit  reductions  and  arbi- 
trary budget  cutting  measures. 

I  also  believe  that  this  legislation 
would  greatly  Improve  the  structure  of 
the  appeals  council,  and  enhance  pro- 
cedural fairness  in  what  has  been  an 
adjudicative  nightmare  over  the  last 
several  years.  During  discussion  on 
this  legislation  I  would  hope  that 
some  consideration  be  given  to  leglsal- 
tion  which  I  introduced  in  1983  and 
plan  to  reintroduce  which  would 
create  an  independent  review  commis- 
sion for  Health  and  Human  Services 
administrative  law  judges. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  arg\mients 
for  restructuring  the  Social  Security 
agency  has  been  the  deplorable 
manner  in  which  the  triaimual  reviews 
of  disabled  individuals  have  been  con- 


ducted. These  reviews  are  an  excellent 
example  of  a  way  in  which  a  simple  di- 
rective to  an  agency  can  result  in  the 
wholesale  benefit  terminations  of 
thousands  of  truly  disabled  individuals 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  pro- 
gram dollars.  These  terminations  rep- 
resent a  very  dark  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  If  the  Social  Security 
Administration  had  been  an  independ- 
ent agency,  free  of  political  pressure, 
the  crisis  we  have  recently  weathered 
with  regard  to  Social  Security  disabil- 
ity might  never  have  occurred. 

In  addition,  over  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  growing  concern  over 
the  Interest  yield  on  trust  fund  reserve 
investments,  particularly  in  light  of 
Social  Security's  recent  financial 
crisis.  I  believe  that  a  board  of  direc- 
tors responsible  for  developing  pro- 
gram policy  could  place  emphasis  on 
the  Investment  of  trust  fund  reserves 
and  look  forward  to  a  higher  yield  on 
our  citizens'  contributions  to  Social 
Security  through  a  carefully  plarmed 
and  monitored  investment  policy. 

Originally  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram was  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors.  The  1981  Commission  on 
Social  Security  and  the  1983  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform  both 
recommended  restoration  of  this  origi- 
nal independent  administrative  struc- 
ture for  Social  Security.  On  June  12, 
1984,  the  Congressional  Panel  on 
Social  Security  Organization,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  former  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States. 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  reconunended  to  the 
Congress  a  somewhat  different  inde- 
pendent administrative  structure.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  the  best  recom- 
mendations of  previous  studies  and 
proposes  an  organizational  structure 
that  meets  the  unique  requirements  of 
this  agency. 

Last  year  Congressman  Roybal.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation  in  the  House.  His  staff 
is  currently  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  Congressman  Pickle's  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  staff  on  the  inde- 
pendent Social  Security  agency  issue.  I 
expect  that  Chairman  Roybal  will  in- 
troduce independent  Social  Security 
agency  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  AS 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY:  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BOARD 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  SECURITY  AGENCY:  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BOARD 

"Establishment 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  Social  Securi- 
ty Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'Agency'). 

"Social  Security  Board 

"(bMl)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Social  Security  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  members  shall  be  chosen,  on 
the  basis  of  their  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
good  judgment,  from  among  individuals 
who,  by  reason  of  their  education,  experi- 
ence, and  attainments,  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  members 
of  the  Board. 

'•{3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  meml)ers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  ten  years.  A  member 
may  be  nominated  by  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  term  of  office  only  if  the 
term  of  office  commences  before  or  during 
the  President's  then  current  term  of  office. 
A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
only  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  President 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  President  shall  transmit  any  such  find- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  finding  is  made. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(i)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31,  1989. 

"(ii)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31,  1991, 

"(iil)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31,  1993. 

"(Iv)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
commencing  February  1.  1989,  and  ending 
January  31,  1995.  and 

"(v)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
commencing  February  1,  1989,  and  ending 
January  31,  1997. 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  active  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

"(C)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  term 
after  the  commencement  of  such  term  shall 


be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  meml)er  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  serve  for  not  more  than  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until 
his  or  her  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  not. 
during  his  or  her  term  as  member,  other- 
wise serve  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
government.  If  any  member  of  the  Board 
becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  gov- 
ernment, he  or  she  may  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  not  longer  than 
the  thlriy-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
he  or  she  becomes  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(6)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  until  Febru- 
ary 1,  1989.  A  lesser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

"(7)  A  memt>er  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated from  time  to  time  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the  Board. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

"Functions  of  the  Board 

"(c)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  govern  by  regulation  the  old-ace.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI, 

"(2)  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, as  described  in  section  702.  to  act  for 
the  Board  as  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Agency  responsible  for  administering 
such  programs. 

"(3)  constitute  five  of  the  members  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

"(4)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  recommendations  l)efore  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, 

"(5)  make  reconunendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance,  and.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  admin- 
istrative policy  concerning  such  programs, 

"(6)  provide  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  ongoing  actuarial  and  other 
analysis  undertaken  by  the  Agency  with  re- 
si>ect  to  such  programs  and  any  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  programs,  and 

"(7)  conduct  policy  analysis  and  research 
relating  to  such  programs. 

"Office  of  the  Board 

"(dKl)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shaU  In- 
clude an  Office  of  the  Actuary,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Chief  Actuary  appointed  by  the  Board. 
To  the  extent  provided  by  the  Board,  the 
Office  of  the  Actuary  shall  assist  the  Board 
In  carrying  out  its  actuarial  functions. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  Include 
an  Office  of  Policy  and  Legislation,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  of  Policy  and  Legisla- 
tion appointed  by  the  Board.  To  the  extent 
provided  by  the  Board,  the  Office  of  Policy 
and  Legislation  shall  assist  the  Board  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  relating  to  policy 
analysis,  research,  and  legislation. 

"(3)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  Include 
an  Office  of  Oeneral  Counsel,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Oeneral  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
Board.  To  the  extent  provided  by  the  Board, 
the  General  Counsel  shall  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal legal  counsel  In  the  Agency. 


"(4KA)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional attorneys,  actuaries,  and  other  em- 
ployees as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  such  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate,  and  such  employees  may  t>e 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classlfl(»tion  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(C)  The  Board  may  procure  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  section  3133  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  au- 
thorize for  the  Agency  a  total  number  of 
Senior  Executive  Ser\'ice  positions  equal  to 
ISO  percent  of  the  number  of  such  positions 
In  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
as  of  Immediately  l)efore  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1984.  and  the  total  number  of 
such  positions  authorized  for  the  Agency 
pursuant  to  such  section  3133  shall  not  at 
any  subsequent  time  be  less  than  such 
number. 

"(E)  In  addition  to  the  positions  of  the 
Agency  In  the  Executive  Schedule  specified 
In  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  estab- 
lish additional  positions  at  levels  IV  and  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"Organization  of  the  Agency;  Delegation  of 
Functions 

••(d)(1)  The  Board  may  establish,  alter, 
consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  organiza- 
tional units  or  components  within  the 
Agency  as  the  Board  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  unit  or  component  es- 
tablished by  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  assign  duties,  and  del- 
egate, or  authorize  successive  redelegations 
of,  authority  to  act  and  to  render  decisions, 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
under  this  section.  Within  the  limitations  of 
such  delegations,  redelegations,  or  assign- 
ments to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Agency,  all  official  acts  and  decisions  of 
such  officers  and  employees  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  though  performed 
or  rendered  by  the  Board. 

"Inspector  General 

"(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  an 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Inspector  (Seneral  appointed 
In  accordance  with  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978. 

"Coordination  Between  the  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Etepartment  of  the  Treasury 

•'(f)(1)  The  Board,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with 
each  other  and  shall  develop  rules,  regiila- 
tlons,  practices,  and  forms  which,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  titles  II,  XVI.  and  XVIU  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  are  designed  to  reduce  duplication 
of  effort,  duplication  of  reporting,  conflict- 
ing or  overlapping  requirements,  and  the 
burden  on  beneficiaries  and  other  persons 
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of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  duplication  of  functions,  the  Board,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  make  such  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  or  mutual  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions  under 
titles  II.  XVI.  and  XVIII  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
as  they  find  to  t>e  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.". 

(b)(  1)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

'Chairperson  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Social  Security  Agency.". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Members  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Social  Security  Agency  (4).". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Inspector  General.  Social  Security 
Agency. 

"Chief  Actuary.  Social  Security  Agency. 

"Director  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Legisla- 
tion. Social  Security  Agency. 

"General  Counsel.  Social  Security 
Agency". 

COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  702  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMMISSIONER  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

"Establishment 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency 
an  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
missioner') appointed  by  the  Board. 
"Term;  Appointment:  Removal 

"(bHl)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years,  except 
that- 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Commissioner  shall  serve  for  a 
term  ending  December  31.  1989. 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Commission- 
er for  a  term  after  the  commencement  of 
such  term  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  an  individual  may.  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as  Com- 
missioner after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
term  for  not  more  than  one  year  until  his  or 
her  successor  has  taken  office. 
An  individual  may  be  appointed  as  Commis- 
sioner for  successive  terms. 

"(2)  An  individual  may  l)e  removed  from 
the  office  of  Commissioner  before  comple- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  only  upon  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Board 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  Board  shall  transmit  any  such  finding 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  five  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  finding  is  made. 

"Functions  of  the  Commissioner 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall— 

"(1)  constitute  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Agency,  responsible  for  administer- 
ing, in  accordance  with  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations,  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  under  title  II  and  the 


supplemental  security  income  program 
under  title  XVI. 

"(2)  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient 
aind  effective  operational  structure  for  the 
Agency. 

"(3)  devise  and  implement  long-term  plans 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  such  programs. 

"(4)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agency  for  the  ongoing  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  recommendations  t>efore  the  Board 
and  before  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress, 

"(5)  advise  the  Board  and  the  Congress  of 
the  effect  on  the  administration  of  such 
programs  of  proposed  legislative  changes  in 
such  programs, 

"(6)  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age.  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and 

"(7)  report  in  December  of  each  year  to 
the  Board  and  the  Congress  concerning  the 
administrative  endeavors  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Agency. 

"Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals:  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge 

"(dXl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  an  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  to  be  headed  by  a  Chief  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge.  The  Chief  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  among  individuals  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commissioner  who  have  served 
for  not  less  than  five  years  as  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  in  the  Agency,  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof.  The  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
carrying  out  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sioner relating  to  hearings  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  serve  for  a  term  ending  December  31, 
1990, 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Chief  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  for  a  term  after  com- 
mencement of  such  term  shall  t>e  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  an  individual  may.  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  after  the 
expiration  of  his  or  her  term  for  not  more 
than  one  year  until  his  or  her  successor  has 
taken  office. 

An  individual  may  be  appointed  as  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge  for  successive 
terms. 

"(3)  An  individual  may  he  removed  from 
the  office  of  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  before  completion  of  his  or  her  term 
only  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  a 
finding  by  the  Board  of  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  Board  shall 
transmit  any  such  finding  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  finding  is  made. 
"Organization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner:  Delegation  of  Functions 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational units  or  components  within  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to 


carry  out  his  or  her  functions,  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  and 
the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive  redele- 
gations  of.  authority  to  act  and  to  render 
decisions,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  under  title  II  and  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  under 
title  XVI.  to  such  officers  and  employees  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary. 
Within  the  limitations  of  such  delegations, 
redelegations.  or  assignments,  all  official 
acts  and  decisions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  though  performed  or  rendered  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)(A)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
such  additional  employees  as  he  or  she  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  the  his  or  her 
functions. 

"(B)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  tech- 
nical or  professional  employees  as  the  Com- 
missioner considers  appropriate,  and  such 
employees  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
.II  of  chapter  53  of>uch  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate 
such  powers  of  appointment  and  procure- 
ment to  any  of  the  employees  in  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  as  he  or  she  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"(4)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  delegate  to  the 
Commissioner,  pursuant  to  section  1104  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  subject  to 
applicable  limitations  under  such  title  relat- 
ing to  delegations  under  such  section,  func- 
tions relating  to— 

"(A)  recruitment  and  examination  pro- 
grams for  entry  level  employees,  and 

"(B)  classification  and  standards  develop- 
ment systems  and  pay  ranges  for  those  job 
categories  identified  by  the  Commissioner 
in  assuming  such  delegation. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  provide  any  assistance 
requested  by  the  Commissioner  in  assuming 
any  such  delegation.". 

(b)(1)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Social 
Security  Agency.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge,  Social 
Security  Agency.". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  OMBUDSMAN;  CITIZENS' 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"SOCIAL  SECURITY  OMBUDSMAN;  CITIZENS 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

"Social  Security  Ombudsman 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency 
an  Office  of  the  Ombudsman,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Social  Security  Ombudsman  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Om- 
budsman') appointed  by  the  Board. 

"Term,  Appointment,  and  Removal  of 
Ombudsman 

"(b)(1)  The  Ombudsman  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Ombudsman  shall  serve  for  a  term 
ending  December  31,  1991, 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Ombudsman 
for  a  term  after  commencement  of  such 
term  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  an  individual  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as  Om- 
budsman after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
term  for  not  more  than  one  year  until  his  or 
her  successor  has  taken  office. 
An  individual  may  t>e  ap[>ointed  as  Ombuds- 
man for  successive  terms. 

"(2)  An  individual  may  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Ombudsman  before  completion 
of  his  or  her  term  only  upon  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Board 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  Board  shall  transmit  any  such  finding 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after 
such  finding  is  made. 

"Functions  of  the  Ombudsman 

"(c)  The  Ombudsman  shall— 

"(1)  represent  the  concerns  of  the  public, 
including  beneficiaries,  relating  to  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  under  title  XVI,  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  Board,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress,  and 

"(2)  conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  of 
the  administrative  effectiveness  and  pro- 
gram policy  goals  of  the  Agency  as  he  or  she 
considers  appropriate  or  as  requested  by  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee. 

"Staff  of  the  Ombudsman 

"(d)  The  Ombudsman  shall  appoint  such 
additional  employees  as  he  or  she  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  her  functions 
and  may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 

"(eKl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (hereinafter  in  the  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of— 

"'(A)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Board, 

"(B)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (in 
consultation  with  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations),  and 

"(C)  three  members  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  (in  consultation 
with  the  chairperson  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  (jovemmental  Affairs). 

"(3)(A)  The  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  l)e  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  integri- 
ty, impartiality,  and  good  judgment,  from 


among  individuals  who.  by  reason  of  their 
education,  experience,  and  attainments,  are 
exceptionally  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  members  of  the  Committee. 

"(B)  Of  the  meml)ers  appointed  under 
each  of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)— 

"(i)  one  shall  be  appointed  from  individ- 
uals representing  the  interests  of  employers 
(including  self-employed  individuals), 

"(ii)  another  shall  be  appointed  from  indi- 
viduals representing  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees, and 

"(ill)  the  remaining  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  individuals  representing  the 
interests  of  beneficiaries. 

"(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(i)  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  representing  the  interests  of 
employees,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2KB)  representing  the  interests 
of  employers,  and  the  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  representing  the  in- 
terests of  beneficiaries  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year, 

"(11^  the  memt>er  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  representing  the  interests  of 
employers,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2  KB)  representing  the  interests 
of  beneficiaries,  and  the  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  representing  the  in- 
terests of  employees  shall  each  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 

"(Hi)  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  representing  the  interests  of 
beneficiaries,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  representing  the  interests 
of  employees,  and  the  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  representing  the  in- 
terests of  employers  shall  each  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(C)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  term 
after  the  commencement  of  such  term  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(5)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service.  Such 
members,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  paid  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  day.  Including  traveltlme, 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mittee; and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  l>e  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(6)  The  Committee  may  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Ombudsman 
shall  make  available  to  the  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman, 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  make  available 
any  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner,  as  the  Committee  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(7)  The  Committee  shall— 
"(A)  prepare  and  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  biennial  report,  in  May  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  assessing  the  ad- 
ministration and  objectives  of  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program 
under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI,  and 


"(B)  as  it  considers  appropriate,  request, 
and  assist  in  the  preparation  of.  studies  and 
surveys  by  the  Ombudsman  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(2).". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  rv  of  the  Executive 
Schedule)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Social  Security  Ombudsman.  Social  Secu- 
rity Agency.". 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Social  Security  Agency  all  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
activities  the  administration  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  Social  Security  Agency  by 
reason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby.  The  Social  Security  Board 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  allocate  such  functions  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  701.  702.  and  703  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act). 

(bKl)  Thtre  are  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  for  appropriate 
allocation  by  the  Board  by  regulation  In  the 
Social  Security  Agency— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed  In  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby,  and 

(B)  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  or  used  In 
connection  with  such  functions,  arising 
from  such  functions,  or  available,  or  to  be 
made  available,  in  connection  with  such 
functions. 

(2)  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorized  and  appropriated. 

(c)  The  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  abolished. 

TRANSITIONAL  RULES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive. In  the  exercise  of  functions  (A)  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (or  his  delegate),  and 
(B)  which  relate  to  functions  which,  by 
reason  of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and  regulations  prescril)ed  there- 
under, are  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty, and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)(B))  contin- 
ue In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  terminated,  suspended,  set  aside, 
or  repealed  by  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (Including 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  trending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
functions  vested  (by  reason  of  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder)  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, except  that  such  proceedings,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  such  functions, 
shall  continue  before  such  Board  or  Com- 
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missioner  (as  the  case  may  be).  Orders  shall 
be  issued  under  any  such  proceeding,  ap- 
peals taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  in  like 
manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  l)een  enacted, 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceeding 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  such 
Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case  may 
be),  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect;  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action, 
suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Agency,  or  such  official 
of  such  Agency  as  may  be  appropriate,  and. 
In  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (including,  where  appro- 
priate, an  order  for  substitution  of  parties). 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal 
prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability 
incurred  as  a  result  of  any  function  which 
(by  reason  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  thereby,  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder)  is  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  the  exercise  of  functions  vested 
in  such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  this  Act  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby)  shall  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  actions 
had  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  or  administrative  review 
that  apply  to  any  function  so  vested  in  such 
Board  or  Commissioner  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by 
such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
may  t>e). 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Social  Security  Board  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  under  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  such  Board  or  Com- 
missioner (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  have 
the  sixne  authority  as  that  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  the  vesting  of 
the  same  in  such  Board  or  Commissioner, 
and  actions  of  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
when  exercised  by  such  Secretary. 

BUDGETARY  AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY 

Sec.  7.  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"BUDGETARY  AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY 

"Apportionment  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  711.  (a)  Appropriations  requests  of 
the  Social  Security  Agency  for  staffing  and 
personnel  shall  be  based  upon  comprehen- 
sive workforce  plans.  The  entire  amount  of 
appropriations  provided  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  Social  Security  Agency 
shall  be  apportioned  in  the  time  period  pro- 
vided in  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for  ap- 
portionment and  shall  be  apportioned  for 
the  entire  period  of  availability  without  re- 
striction or  deduction  by  the  apportioning 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  any  other  entity 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section. 

"Appropriations     for     Administrative     Ex- 
penses; Contract  Authority;  Availabilty  of 
Trxist  Funds;  Contingent  Appropriations 
"(bMl)  Authority  of  the  Social  Security 
Agency  for  automated  data  pr(x;essing  pro- 
curement and  facilities  construction  shall  be 
provided  In  the  form  of  contract  authority 
covering  the  total  costs  of  such  acquisitions, 
to  t>e  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Amounts  necessary  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  are  hereby  made  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the 
extent  that  the  Social  Security  Board,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  determines  that  any  of  such 
amounts  to  be  provided  from  either  such 
Tnast  Fund  are  not  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  obligations  for  benefit  payments 
from  such  Trust  Fund. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  to  be  available  on  a  contin- 
gency basis  shall  be  apportioned  only  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  stipulated  contingen- 
cy, as  determined  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  reported  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress. 

"Mandatory  Delegations  from 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
•(cMl)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the 
Conunissioner.     the     Commissioner     shall 
have— 

"(A)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  title  40,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  that  the  Commissioner  considers  are 
necessary  for  the  acquiring,  operating,  and 
maintaining  of  the  facilities  needed  for  the 
administration  of  programs  for  which  the 
Commissioner  is  given  responsibility  under 
this  Act. 

"(B)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  section  1 11  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  759).  relating  to  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  maintenance  of  automated  data 
processing  equipment,  and 

"(C)  the  authority  to  contract  for  any 
automated  data  processing  equipment  or 
services  which  the  Commissioner  considers 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  effective  op- 
eration of  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  any 
assistance  requested  by  the  Commissioner 
in  assuming  the  delegations  required  under 
paragraph  (1).". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS; 
RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Title  II  (other  than  section  201. 
section  231(c).  section  226.  and  section  226A) 
and  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out.  wherever  It  appears 
therein.  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  or  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commissioner", 

(2)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein,  "Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  or  "Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Social  Security  Agency". 

(3)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein.  "Department"  (but  only  if  it  is  not 
Immediately  succeeded  by  the  words  "of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  or  "of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare",  and  only  if  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Securi- 
ty Agency",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out,  wherever  It  appears 
therein,  each  of  the  following  words  (but,  in 
the  case  of  any  such  word  only  if  such  word 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare):  "Secre- 
tary", "Secretary's",  "his",  "him",  and  "he". 
an(l  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (in  the  case  of 
the  word  "Secretary")  "Commissioner".  (In 
the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "Com- 
missioner's", (in  the  case  of  the  word  "his") 
"the  Commissioner's",  (in  the  case  of  the 
word  "him")  "the  Commissioner",  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  word  "he")  "the  Commis- 
sioner". 

(b)(1)  Section  201(aK3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(2)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  composed  of"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "ex  officio"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, all  ex  officio"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Chairper- 
son of  the  Social  Security  Board  shall  be 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,": 
and 

(C)  in  the  seventh  sentence  (before  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (B)),  by  striking  out 
":  Provided,  That  the  certification  shall  not 
refer  to  economic  assumptions  underlying 
the  Trustee's  report". 

(3)  Section  201(gKlHA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "by  him 
and  the  Secretary  of  HealttA  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  iJeu  thereof  "by 
him,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services",  and  by 
striking  out  "by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklu(»tion,  and  Welfare  and  the  Treasury 
Department"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Social  Security  Agency,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury"; 

(B)  in  clause  (II).  by  striking  out  "method 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  under 
paragraph  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applicable  method  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (4)",  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices", and  by  striking  out  "the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfsu'e"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Social  Security 


Agency  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure,  out  of  any  or  all 
of  the  Trxist  Funds,  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  part  of  the  administration  of 
this  title  and  title  XVI  for  which  the  Com- 
missioner Is  responsible,  the  costs  of  title 
XVIII  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  responsible,  and  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency,  specified  In  section 
232,  which  relate  to  the  administration  of 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause 

(I)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subpara- 
graph.". 

(4)  Section  201(gKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  inserting  '(if  any)"  after 
"amounts";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year— 
(i)  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  (I) 
the  portion  of  the  costs,  incurred  during 
such  fiscal  year,  of  administration  of  this 
title  and  title  XVI  and  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Agency, 
specified  in  section  232.  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)),  which  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury, 

(II)  the  portion  (if  any)  of  such  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  (III)  the  portion  (if  any)  of  such  costs 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Feder- 
al Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and 

"(ID  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  determine  (I)  the  portion  of 
the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year, 
of  administration  of  title  XVIII  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury,  (II)  the  portion  (if  any)  of 
such  costs  which  should  have  been  borne  by 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  (III)  the  portion  (if  any)  of  such  costs 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Feder- 
al Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund, 

except  that  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expenditures 
incurred  in  carrying  out  such  functions 
specified  in  section  232  shall  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  applicable  method  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

■(C)  After  the  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  have  been  made  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
each  certify  to  the  Managing  Trustee  the 
amounts  (if  any)  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  from  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  each  of  the 
Trust  Funds,  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  of 
the  Trust  Funds  and  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury  have  borne  their  proper  share  (if 
any)  of  the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal 
year,  for  (i)  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  this  title  and  title  XVI  for  which  the 
Commissioner  is  responsible,  (11)  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  title  XVIII  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  responsible,  and  (lij)  carrying  out  the 


functions  of  the  Social  Security  Agency, 
specified  in  section  232,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)).  The  Managing  Trustee 
shall  transfer  any  such  amounts  in  accord- 
ance with  any  certification  so  made.". 

(5)  Section  201(g)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed, in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"established  and  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "maintained  by 
the  Commissioner",  and  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  shall  furnish"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Commissioner  shall  furnish". 

(6)  Section  201(g)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  utilize  the 
method  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, as  of  immediately  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1984,  for  determining  the 
costs  which  should  be  lx>me  by  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner,  specified  In 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (IK A)).  If  at  any  time  or  times  there- 
after the  Commissioner  considers  such 
action  advisable,  it  may  modify  the  method 
of  determining  such  costs.". 

(7)  Section  201(IK1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(IKl)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifU 
and  bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Tnist  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Tnist  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  or 
to  the  Social  Security  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any 
part  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  l)eneflt  of 
any  of  such  Funds  or  any  activity  financed 
through  such  Funds.". 

(8)  Subsections  (J)  and  (k)  of  section  201 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(9KA)  Section  301(1X1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Managing  Trustee" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Social  Security  Board"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "Managing  Trustee 
may  borrow"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"Managing  Trustee,  on  the  request  of  the 
Board,  shall  borrow";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "he  determtaes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board  deter- 
mines". 

(B)  Section  201(1K3MA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striktog  out  "Managing  Trustee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Social  Securi- 
ty Board"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "he  shall  make"  and  ta- 
sertlng  to  lieu  thereof  "the  Managing  Trust- 
ee shall  make";  and 

(ill)  by  striktog  out  "he  determtoes"  and 
inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "the  Board  deter- 
mtoes". 

(C)  Section  201(1K3KBKI)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(i)  by  striktog  out  "Managtog  Trustee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Securi- 
ty Board":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  'he  shaU  transfer"  and 
inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Managtog 
Trustee  shall  transfer". 


(D)  Section  201(lX3KBKiilKII)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Board". 

(E)  Section  201(lK3KC>(ii)  of  such  Act  U 
amended,  to  the  last  sentence,  by  striktog 
out  ""The  Managtog  Trustee  may"  and  to- 
serttog  to  lieu  thereof  'To  the  extent  re- 
quested by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
Managtog  Trustee  shall". 

(F)  Section  201(1X4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Board  of  Trustees"  and 
Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Board". 

(10)  Section  201(mX3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  ""Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"'  and  inserttog 
to  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"". 

(c)  Section  231(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striktog  out  ""Secretary  determtoes'"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  ""Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  jototly  determtoe". 

(d)(1)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator""  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  '"Sec- 
retary"". 

(2)  Section  411  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  to  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary"" and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  ""Com- 
missioner, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,", 
and  by  striktog  out  "Social  Security  Admto- 
istration"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
""Social  Security  Agency"';  and 

(B)  to  subsection  (b),  by  striktog  out  "Sec- 
retary" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  ""Commissioner". 

(eXl)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  the  heading  by  inserting  "bt  the  skxk- 
TABY"  after  ""reports"'. 

(2)  Section  709(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary)" and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "",  as 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Sec- 
retary (whichever  administers  the  program 
tovolved),"'. 

(3)  "Title  VXI  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

""duties  of  sboxtaht 

"'Sec.  712.  The  Secretary  shall  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act 
and  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  studying  and 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  providing  economic  secu- 
rity and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  concerning  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  and  related 
subjects;  except  that  nothing  to  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  studies  or  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs  admmistered  by  the 
Social  Security  Agency.". 

(f)(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(10)  "The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  S<x:ial  Security.". 

(2)  Section  1106(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserttog  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "«)- 
plicable  agency"; 

(C)  by  striktog  out  "Administrator"  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "head  of  the  appli- 
cable agency";  and 

(D)  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)— 
'"(A)  the  term  applicable  agency'  means— 
""(1)  the  Social  Security  Agency,  with  re- 
spect to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtatoed 
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by  such  Administration  or  matter  diaclo»ed 
by  such  Agency, 

"(ii)  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  with  respect  to  matter 
transmitted  to  or  obtained  by  such  Depart- 
ment or  matter  dlsclooed  by  such  Depart- 
ment, or 

"(111)  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  re- 
spect to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtained 
by  such  Department  or  matter  disclosed  by 
such  Department,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'head  of  the  applicable 
agency'  means.  In  the  case,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  Commissioner.". 

(3)  Section  1106<b>  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
e<l— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "head  of  the  applicable 
agency":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "applicable  agency". 

(4)  Section  1106(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Secre- 
tary": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  each 
subsequent  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  Commissioner  or  Secre- 
tary". 

(5)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(6)  Section  1110  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commissioner": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he",  "his",  and  "him" 
each  place  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner",  "the  Commis- 
sioner's", and  "the  Commissioner",  respec- 
tively: and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  makes  them  him- 
selT',  in  subsection  (bKl),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  Commissioner  makes 
them". 

(7)  Section  1127  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Commissioner". 

(8)  Section  1131  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sioner". 

(g)  Subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of  section  1817 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(h)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  section  2(  1).  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Social  Security  Agency": 

(2)  in  section  WaXl),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (M),  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  of  the  Social  Security  Agency,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  Social  Security  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1984,  the  functions  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  title 
XVI  of  such  Act:  and": 

(3)  in  section  11(1),  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "Transportation"  and  inserting  In  lieu 


thereof  a  comma^/'and  by  inserting  after 
"Affairs, "  the  following:  "or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Agency,";  and 

(4)  in  section  11(3),  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "Transportation",  and  by  inserting 
after  "Veterans'  Administration,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Social  Security  Agency.". 

(IMl)  Whenever  any  reference  Is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  Department's  functions 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act,  such  reference  shall  be  considered 
a  reference  to  the  Social  Security  Agency. 

(2)  Whenever  any  reference  Is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  Secretary's  functions 
under  such  programs,  such  reference  shall 
be  considered  a  reference  to— 

(A)  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  re- 
spect to  functions  described  In  section  701  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  and 

(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
with  respect  to  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  Act). 

(3)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  with 
respect  to  to  such  officer  or  employee's 
functions  under  such  programs,  such  refer- 
ence shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the 
appropriate  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency. 

RKPORTS  ASSSSSING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  each  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  in  detail  an  assessment  of  the  organi- 
zational changes  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  their  recom- 
mendations for  further  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  necessary  to  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

BKNKnCIAJlY  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Sk.  10.  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BKNXnCIAKT  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

"Principles  for  Implementation  of  Act 
"Sic.  713.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
should  be  Implemented  consistent  with  the 
following  principles: 

"(1)  All  persons  should  be  treated  fairly 
and  equlUbly  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  with 
proper  regard  and  protection  for  their 
rights  under  this  Act,  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  their  privacy. 

"(2)  The  Social  Security  Board,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Secretary  should  not  dis- 


criminate against  persons  on  account  of 
their  age,  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  handicap, 
national  origin,  or  economic  condition. 

""(3)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
should  each  maintain  prompt,  professional, 
and  effective  service  which  is  accessible  and 
responsive  to  the  communities  and  persons 
which  they  serve. 

'"(4)  Each  beneficiary  under  this  Act 
should  receive  timely  and  proper  payment 
of  benefits  to  which  he  or  she  Is  entitled. 
Benefits  under  this  Act  should  not  be  re- 
duced, ceased,  or  withheld  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Secretary  or  assigned  to  any 
representative  payee  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Secretary  without  due  process  of  law 
or  without  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
those  who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
injustices  or  undue  hardships  which  may 
result  from  such  actions. 

"(5)  Each  beneficiary  under  this  Act 
should  be  provided  a  personal  conference 
with  a  competent  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency  or  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect 
to  any  determination  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case  may  be)  which 
adversely  affects  him  or  her. 

"(6)  In  any  administrative  matter  subject 
to  appeal  under  this  Act.  each  beneficiary 
should  be  provided  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial 
evidentiary  hearing  before  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  who  is  authorized  to  render 
independent  judgment  of  the  Issue,  consist- 
ent with  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
and  who  Is  not  subject  to  coersion,  discrimi- 
nation, or  interference  with,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  responsible  Judgment. 

""Enforcement  of  Principles 

"(b>  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  authority 
otherwise  available,  shall  take  any  action, 
including  the  Issuance  of  rules,  regulations, 
or  directives,  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  which  the  Social 
Security  Board  or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case 
may  be)  determines  Is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  administration  of  this  Act  is  based 
on  and  embodies  the  principles  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  and  that  such  principles  are 
publicly  displayed  in  each  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency.". 

ErrECTIVE  DATE  AND  INTERIM  RULES 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  of 
thU  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1986. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  effective  date  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1),  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  initial  members  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  whose  terms  of  office  begin 
before  February  1,  1989.  may  be  appointed 
before  such  effective  date,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  the  Social  Security 
Ombudsman,  the  Inspector  General,  the 
Chief  Actuary,  the  Director  of  Policy  Analy- 
sis and  Legislation,  and  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Social  Security  Agency  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  such  Board  at  any  time  after 
such  initial  members  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  have  been  appointed, 

(B)  the  persons  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  compensated  from  the 
date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendments  to  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  made  by  sections  2(b), 
3(b),  and  4(b)  of  this  Act, 

(C)  such  compensation  and  related  ex- 
penses of  such  persons  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  available  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Social  Security  Agency 


by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and 

(D)  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  may  each 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  the  services  of  such 
officers,  employees,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  funds  appropriated  to  the  func- 
tions of  such  Department  to  be  transferred 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably l>e  needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
implementation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  I.  1986. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to 
provide  that  psychologist  services 
shall  t)€  covered  under  part  B  of  Medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service 
under  Medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  modify 
our  Nation's  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
services  of  professional  psychologists 
will  be  truly  autonomous  throughout 
both  of  these  important  initiatives. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
well  over  a  decade  now  and  I  was 
pleased  that  back  in  1978.  a  formal 
day  of  hearings  was  held  on  this  issue. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  mental 
health  care  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  simply  not  given  the  priority 
that  it  deserves.  Not  only  is  the  basic 
benefit  less  than  that  provided  for 
physical  health  care,  but.  further,  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  the  type  of 
professional  autonomy  for  each  of  the 
mental  health  disciplines  which  re- 
flects the  current  state  of  practice 
across  our  Nation. 

Clinical  psychologists,  for  example, 
receive  on  the  average  of  5V4  years  of 
graduate  professional  training  which 
includes  at  least  1  full  year  of  a  clini- 
cal internship.  Not  only  are  they 
trained  in  various  therapeutic  and  di- 
agnostic skills,  but  they  also  are  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  developing  various 
innovative  programs  such  as  biofeed- 
back services  and  crisis  intervention 
care. 

During  the  last  congressional  ses- 
sion, we  are  successful  in  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  in  order  to 
ensure  that  their  practitioners  would 
be  given  complete  parity  whenever  the 
issue  of  mental  competence  was  raised 
in  the  Federal  criminal  system.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  closing  hours  of  the  98th 
Congress,  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  were  supportive  of 
modifying  the  HMO  Medicare  provi- 
sion to  ensure,  for  the  first  time,  that 
psychologists  in  HMO's  would  be 
deemed  autonomous  professionals. 
Hopefully,  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress   we    will    be    able    to    similarly 


modify  other  relevant  aspects  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  F^ograms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  123 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(8K2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  psychologist  services:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sutwection: 

"PSYCHOLOGIST  SERVICKS 

"(eeKl)  The  term  'psychologist  services' 
means  services  performed  by  an  individual 
who  is  a  psychologist  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  that  such  individual  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  perform  under  the  law  (or  the 
regulatory  mechanism  provided  by  law)  of 
the  State  in  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed, whether  or  not  such  individual  is 
under  the  supervision  of,  or  associated  with, 
a  physician  or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  'psychologist'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  (A)  Is  licensed  or  certified  at 
the  independent  practice  level  of  psycholo- 
gy by  the  State  in  which  such  individual  so 
practices.  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978,  possesses  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
(C)  possesses  at  least  two  years  of  super- 
vised experience  in  health  service,  at  least 
one  year  of  which  is  postdegree,". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(!)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  psychologist  services  (as  defined  in 
section  1861(ee)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  and  (17)"  In  paragraph 
(10)(C)(lv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOMCXiv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  cl8)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this 


Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  that  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himian  Services  to  re- 
quire State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan 
to  meet  the  additional  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  amendments  made  by  section 
2,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to 
meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGE31    (for 

himself.     Mr.     Statpori),     Mr. 

Badcus.  and  Mr.  Httkphrky): 

S.  124.  A  bUl  entitled  "Safe  Drinking 

Water  Amendments  Act  of  1985";  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 

SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT  AMKNDIfKNTS  OP 
1»8S 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
of  1974.  These  amendments  will 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram and  make  substantive  changes  in 
the  structure  of  existing  law.  These 
amendments  are  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Staptord.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental and  Public  Works,  and  by 
Senators  Bauciis  and  Hcticfhrkt  who 
also  serve  on  the  Environmental  Com- 
mittee. 

For  a  time  it  looked  like  there  might 
be  a  chance  to  reauthorize  the  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  98th  Congress.  After  months  of 
hearings  and  discussions,  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  a  few  days  later.  That  biU 
was  not  imlike  legislation  that  I  had 
introduced  in  March  of  1984  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prosp>ects  for  quick 
and  successful  action  were  good. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  proceeded  to  mark  up  on 
a  biU  and  reported  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  However,  disputes  over 
sections  on  groimdwater  protection 
and  the  health  standard  contained  in 
the  act  ultimately  prevented  the 
Senate  from  taking  action  in  the 
waning  days.  Although  Agency  offi- 
cials, staff  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  representatives  of  various 
segments  of  the  public  with  an  inter- 
est put  in  their  best  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  on  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  language, 
a  complete  package  was  not  achieved. 

Mr.  Presi(ient.  I  review  this  history 
in  part  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  in- 
troduction I  am  making  today.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  incorporating  a  reau- 
thorization and  substantive  changes.  I 
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am  also  introducing  amendments  to 
the  bill.  There  are  three  amendments 
covering  the  health  standard,  disposal 
of  production  brines  and  Judicial 
review  of  Agency  actions  under 
SDWA.  These  amendments  reflect 
issues  that  remained  unresolved  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  Congress.  To 
make  sure  that  the  committee  has  all 
the  necessary  language  before  it  when 
it  proceeds  to  markup  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  offer  these  amendments  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  My  introduc- 
tion of  each  of  these  items  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  an  intention  to  sup- 
port such  amendments,  or  amend- 
ments of  a  similar  nature,  at  markup. 

In  most  respects,  the  bill  I  am  offer- 
ing today  is  the  same  as  the  legislation 
reported  in  the  last  Congress.  Howev- 
er, there  is  one  change  incorporated  in 
the  bill  which  deserves  mention.  Sena- 
tor MoYMiHAK  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
New  York  strenuously  objected  to  the 
filtration  language  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  Working  with  EPA, 
New  York  City  and  State  officials  and 
Senator  Moynihan,  we  have  been  able 
to  craft  a  new  filtration  section  which 
achieves  the  same  level  of  protection 
for  public  health  without  making 
large  systems  of  good  quality  like  the 
New  York  City  water  supply  system  go 
through  unnecessary  governmental 
red  tape. 

Mr.  President,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1974  to  address  the  problem  of  con- 
tamination of  public  water  systems  by 
synthetic  organic  chemicals.  Studies 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  early  in  the  decade  had  found 
high  concentrations  of  these  contami- 
nants in  the  drinking  water  of  several 
major  U.S.  cities.  It  was  the  toxic  soup 
syndrome  that  the  Congress  intended 
to  eliminate  with  this  statute.  More 
than  10  years  later.  Congress  can  take 
little  satisfaction  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  law. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Public  Hesilth  Act. 
Since  the  1960's,  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  been  establishing  health 
standards  for  drinking  water.  In  1974 
there  were  a  handful  of  standards  pri- 
marily for  inorganics,  conventional 
pollutants,  and  biological  contami- 
nants. In  1974,  Congress  sought  to 
build  on  the  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  It  assigned  the  program  to 
EIPA  and  instructed  the  Agency  to  set 
standards  for  every  contaminant  that 
may  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
human  health.  Today,  there  are  still 
only  a  handful  of  standards.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has 
done  virtually  nothing  to  use  the  au- 
thority granted  to  it  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  pro- 
tect public  health.  The  amendments 
we  offer  today  are  designed  to  correct 
that  deficiency. 

The  corrections  take  two  major 
forms.  First,  the  bill  will  require  the 


Administrator  to  issue  standards  for  a 
list  of  chemical  contaminants  by  a 
date  certain.  The  chemicals  listed  have 
already  been  noticed  by  EPA  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  matters  of  con- 
cern. If  the  Administrator  should 
decide  that  any  particular  contami- 
nant on  this  list  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  human  health,  the  Administrator 
may  publish  a  finding  that  regulation 
by  standard  setting  is  not  necessary  in 
his  judgment. 

But  even  this  automatic  listing  proc- 
ess will  not  assure  that  every  contami- 
nant of  drinking  water  that  threatens 
health  is  reviewed  by  the  Agency. 
Therefore  a  second  step  is  included  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  requires  EPA  to  es- 
tablish a  schedule  that  will  assure 
monitoring  for  unregulated  contami- 
nants by  all  public  water  supply  sys- 
tems. If  this  monitoring  should  indi- 
cate contamination,  even  if  there  is  no 
national  health  standards  for  the  con- 
taminant, the  water  supply  system  is 
required  to  notify  the  public,  the  State 
agency  and  those  consuming  the  water 
of  the  presence  of  the  contaminant. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final 
issue  that  I  need  to  mention  in  these 
introductory  remarks.  The  subject  is 
groundwater  protection.  The  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  currently  on  the 
books  provides  the  principal  form  of 
protection  for  groundwater  quality  in 
the  United  States.  SDWA  establishes  a 
program  to  regulate  the  injection  of 
hazardous  waste  into  underground  de- 
positories. Today,  59  percent  of  all  the 
hazardous  waste  disposed  of  in  the 
United  States  is  injected  by  deep  well 
into  the  underground. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  and  the 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  last  Congress  seeks  to  build  fur- 
ther protection  for  groundwater  qual- 
ity into  the  drinking  water  law.  Both 
contain  modest  programs  to  protect 
aquifers  which  provide  the  sole  source 
of  drinking  water  for  a  community. 
The  House  bill  also  contained  an  om- 
nibus groundwater  protection  pro- 
gram. And  both  bills  tighten  up  the 
existing  regulation  of  undergroimd  in- 
jection of  hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  strong- 
ly believes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  take  further  steps  to 
protect  groundwater  quality.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  omnibus  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. But  I  do  not  think  that 
groundwater  protection  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress  in  the  context 
of  amendments  to  the  Drinking  Water 
Act.  A  new  demonstration  program  on 
sole  source  aquifers  is  appropriate. 
Tightening  the  existing  injection  con- 
trol program  is  appropriate.  But  if  we 
set  out  to  develop  an  Eu;ross-the-board 
program  to  protect  the  groundwater 
resource,  then  I  think  that  we  should 
do  so  in  a  separate  bill.  It  is  likely  to 
take  us  some  time  for  hearings, 
thought  and  discussion.  Not  much 
time.  We  can  get  it  done  in  this  Con- 


gress, if  we  are  diligent.  But  the  effort 
to  develop  a  national  groundwater 
policy  should  not  retard  our  efforts  to 
fix  the  drinking  water  program. 

I  intend  to  begin  hearings  on 
groundwater  protection  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  com- 
mittee assignments  are  made.  We  need 
to  look  at  the  recent  report  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  We 
need  to  look  at  the  EPA  groundwater 
strategy,  at  existing  State  protection 
programs,  at  the  contaminants  and 
the  sources.  After  a  series  of  hearings 
but  not  much  later  than  April  of  this 
year,  I  intend  to  introduce  groundwa- 
ter protection  legislation.  But  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  well  before  the  first 
of  April  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  be  back  before  the  full 
Senate  and  that  the  prospects  for 
sending  it  to  the  President  at  an  early 
date  are  good. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironment Committee  shares  those 
sentiments.  The  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  high  on  his  list  of  priorities.  And 
I  have  appreciated  his  support  for  my 
efforts  to  reauthorize  and  correct  the 
program  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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1985." 
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Sec.  13.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
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PtJBUC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

NATIONAL  PRIMARY  DRINKING  WATER 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1412(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinliing  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985,  each  national  interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  section  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  under  sub- 
section (b).  No  such  regulation  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)(2)  unless  such  regu- 
lation is  amended  to  establish  a  different 
maximum  contaminant  level  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  amendments.". 

(b)  Section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (1),  (2)  and  (3),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•(b)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  14  contami- 
nants listed  in  the  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  published  in  volume  47, 
Federal  Register,  page  9352.  not  later  than 
15  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  and.  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  maximum  contaminant 
level  goals  and  promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  those  con- 
taminants which  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons:  or 

"(ii)  make  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  determination  that  promulgation  of  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
is  not  justified  under  the  criterion  in  clause 
(i).  Such  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  considered  a  final  agency  action 
for  purposes  of  Judicial  review  under  Chap- 
ter VII  of  Title  V  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  contami- 
nants listed  in  the  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  published  in  volume  48, 
Federal  Register,  page  45502.  not  later  than 
36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  and.  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  maximum  contaminant 
level  goals  and  promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  those  con- 
taminants which  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons;  or 

"(ii)  make  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  determination  that  promulgation  of  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
is  not  Justified  under  the  criterion  in  clause 
(i).  Such  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  considered  a  final  agency  action 
for  purposes  of  Judicial  review  under  Chap- 
ter VII  of  Title  V  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

"(CKi)  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and  si- 
multaneously promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  each  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  substance  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  which  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation 
was  promulgated)  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  On  January 
1,  1988,  and  at  annual  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  estab- 
lishing  priorities   for   the   review   of   sub- 


stances (other  than  substances  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B))  which  may  re- 
quire regulation  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  persons.  Such  prior- 
ities shall  t>e  based  upon  the  extent  to 
which  such  contaminant  occurs  in  public 
water  systems  throughout  the  United  States 
or  on  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  substance  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. In  establishing  such  priorities  the  Ad- 
ministrator's consideration  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  substance*  regulated 
as  toxic  water  pollutants  under  section  307 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  substances  reg- 
istered as  pesticides  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 

"(ii)  For  each  contaminant  listed  on  the 
priority  list,  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
three  years  of  listing. 

"(I)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  and.  after 
op(>ortunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  promulgate  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  for  those 
contaminants  which  may  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  persons:  or 

"(ID  make  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  determination  that  promulgation 
of  a  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion Is  not  Justified  under  the  criterion  in 
subclause  (I).  Such  determination  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  considered  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review 
under  Chapter  VII  of  TiUe  V  of  the  U.S. 
Code. 

"(2)  Each  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  set  at  the  level  at  which  no  known  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  Each  national  primary 
drinlting  water  regulation  for  a  contaminant 
for  which  a  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  is  established  under  this  subsection 
shall  specify  a  maximum  level  for  such  con- 
taminant which  Is  as  close  to  the  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  as  is  feasible. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may.  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  change  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goals,  or  the  list  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (C),  and  shall  si- 
multaneously with  such  change,  amend  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations 
concerned  accordingly. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'feasible'  means  feasible  with  the 
use  of  the  best  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques and  other  means  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds,  after  examination  for  efficacy 
under  field  conditions  and  not  solely  under 
laboratory  conditions,  are  available  (taking 
cost  into  consideration).  For  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  use  of  granular  activated 
carbon  is  available  (taking  costs  into  consid- 
eration) for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  and  any  technology,  treatment 
technique,  or  other  means  found  to  be  the 
best  available  for  the  control  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals  must  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive in  controlling  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals as  the  use  of  granular  activated  carbon. 

"(5)  Each  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  which  establishes  a  maximtmi 
contaminant  level  shall  list  the  technology, 
treatment  techniques,  and  other  means 
which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be  feasible 
for  purposes  of  meeting  such  maximum  con- 
taminant level,  but  a  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  require  that  a  specified  technology, 
treatment   technique,   or  other  means   be 


used  for  purposes  of  meeting  such  contami- 
nant level. ". 

"(8)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  that  requires  the  use  of  a 
treatment  technique  in  lieu  of  establishing  a 
maximum  contaminant  level,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  a  finding  that  it  Is  not  eco- 
nomically or  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  the  contaminant.  In 
such  case,  the  Administrator  shall  identify 
those  treatment  techniques  which,  in  the 
Administrator's  Judgment,  would  prevent 
known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the 
health  of  persons  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Such  regulations  shall  specify  each  treat- 
ment technique  known  to  the  Administrator 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, but  the  Administrator  may  grant  a 
variance  from  any  such  specified  treatment 
technique  in  accordance  with  section 
1415(aK3). 

"(B)  If  any  contaminant  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (bKl)  (A)  or  (B)  is  listed  under 
this  paragraph  (and  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  requiring  the  use 
of  treatment  techniques  is  simultaneously 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph  for  such 
contaminant),  the  listing  and  promulgation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  on  the 
date  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (bKl)  (A) 
and  (B)  for  the  establishment  or  primary 
drinking  water  regulations. 

"(CKi)  Not  Uter  than  12  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  and  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  specifying 
criteria  under  which  filtration  (including  co- 
agulation and  sedimentation,  as  appropri- 
ate) is  required  as  a  treatment  technique  for 
public  water  systems  supplied  by  surface 
water  sources.  In  promulgating  such  rules, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  quality 
of  source  waters,  protection  afforded  by  wa- 
tershed management,  treatment  practices 
(such  as  disinfection  and  length  of  water 
storage)  and  other  factors  relevant  to  pro- 
tection of  health. 

"(ii)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1415  the  Administrator  shall  specify  proce- 
dures by  which  the  State  determines  which 
public  water  systems  within  its  Jurisdiction 
shall  adopt  filtration  under  the  criteria  of 
clause  (1).  The  State  may  require  the  public 
water  system  to  provide  stuclies  or  other  in- 
formation, to  assist  in  this  determination. 
The  procedures  shall  provide  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing  on  this  deter- 
mination. If  the  State  determines  that  fil- 
tration is  required,  the  State  shall  prescribe 
a  schedule  for  compliance  by  the  public 
water  system  with  the  filtration  require- 
ment. A  schedule  shall  require  compliance 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable  (as  the  state 
may  reasonably  determine). 

"(ill)  Within  18  months  from  the  time 
that  the  Administrator  establishes  the  crite- 
ria and  procedures  in  this  subparagraph,  a 
State  with  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity shall  adopt  any  necessary  regulations  to 
iraplement  this  subparagraph.  Within  two 
years  of  adoption  of  such  regulations  the 
State  shall  make  determinations  regarding 
filtration  for  all  the  public  water  systems 
within  its  Jurisdiction  supplied  by  surface 
waters. 

"(iv)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  make  the  determination 
in  cliiuse  (ii)  in  such  State  as  the  State 
would  have  under  that  clause.  Any  filtration 
requirement  or  schedule  under  this  subpara- 
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graph  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  re- 
quirement of  a  national  primary  drlnUng 
water  reg^ilation. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  propose  and 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  disiniec- 
tion  as  a  treatment  technique  for  all  public 
water  systems.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  rule  specifying  criteria  that  wUl 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  or  delegated 
State  authorities  to  grant  variances  from 
this  requirement  according  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  M15<aXlXB)  and  1415<aK3), 
prior  to  implementation  of  this  paragraph. 
The  Administrator  or  the  delegated  State 
authority  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  in  complying  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
1412(b)  of  the  Safe  E>rinklng  Water  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  "Revised  national" 
both  times  the  words  occur  and  inserting 
both  times  in  lieu  thereof  "National".  Para- 
graphs (4).  (S)  and  (6)  of  section  1413(b)  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  redesignat- 
ed as  paragraphs  (7).  (8),  and  (9)  respective- 
ly. 

"(e)  Section  1413(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Science  Advisory  Board,  established  under 
the  Environmental  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1978.  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  prior  to  proposal  of  a  max- 
imum contaminant  level  goal  and  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation.". 

ENFOBCnUNT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  1414(aKlKA)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  such  public  water  system" 
sifter  the  words  "notify  the  State". 

"(b)  Section  1412(a)<lXB)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
following: 

"(B)  If  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
Administrator's  notification  the  State  has 
not  commenced  appropriate  enforcement 
action,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the 
public  water  system  to  comply  with  such 
regulation  or  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence a  civU  action  under  subsection  (b).". 

(c)  Section  1414(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b)"  and  inserting  the  following:  "he 
shall  Issue  an  order  under  subsection  (g)  re- 
quiring the  public  water  system  to  comply 
with  such  regulation  or  requirement  or 
shall  commence  a  civil  action  under  subsec- 
tion (b)". 

(d)  Section  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gKl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  reg- 
ulation, schedule,  or  other  requirement,  the 
Administrator  also  may  issue  an  order  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  such  regulation, 
schedule,  or  other  requirement. 

'(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opporiunity  for  public  hearing  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility.  untU  after  the  Administrator 
has  provided  the  State  with  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  the  Administrator  regarding 
the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any  order  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  of  the  State  involved  if  the  State  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  in  that  State.  Any 


order  issued  under  this  sut>section  shall 
state  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  under  this  subsection  is  Issued  to  a 
corporation,  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
issued  to  appropriate  corporate  officers. 

"(3XA)  Any  person  who  violates,  fails,  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$35,000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  Whenever  a  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000.  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Administrator 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
on  the  record  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  the  discretion  to  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
conditions,  any  civil  penalty  assessed  under 
this  subsection  against  any  person. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  exceeds  $5,000,  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  by  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Administrator  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  (as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  Is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

"(e)  SecUon  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"Failure  by  State  to  Assure"  from  the  title. 
ruBuc  itonncATioM 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  1414<c)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
everything  after  the  sentence  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
form,  manner,  and  frequency  for  giving 
notice  under  this  subsection."  to  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "The  Administrator  may 
also  require"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Within  13  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  amend  such  regulations  to  provide  for 
different  types  and  frequencies  of  notice 
based  on  the  differences  between  violations 
which  are  Intermittent  or  Infrequent  and 
violations  which  are  continuous  or  frequent. 
Such  regulations  shall  alao  take  into  ac- 
count the  seriousness  of  any  potential  ad- 
verse health  effects  which  may  be  Involved. 
Notice  of  any  violation  of  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  and  any  other  notice  of  a  vio- 
lation designated  by  the  Administrator  as 
continuous  or  posing  a  serious  potential  ad- 
verse health  effect  shall  be  given  no  less  fre- 
quently than  every  three  months  and  In  no 
case  shall  notice  be  given  less  frequently 
than  annually.  Such  notice  shall  Include  no- 
tification In  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion serving  the  area  served  by  the  public 
water  system.  Notice  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  a  clear  and  readily  under- 
standable explanation  of  the  violation,  the 
steps  that  the  system  is  taking  to  correct 
such  violation,  and  the  necessity  for  seeking 
alternative  water  supplies,  If  any.  until  the 
violation  is  corrected.  Until  such  amended 
regulations  are  promulgated,  the  regula- 
tions in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985  shall  remain  in  effect. '. 

VABIAKCIS 

Skc.  5.  (a)  Section  1415(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "despite"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  A  variance  may 
only  be  issued  to  a  system  after  the  sys- 
tem's". 

(b)  Section  14I5(aKlKA)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "best"  before  technology;  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "generally"  before  the  word 
"available"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "best":  and  by  adding  after  "(taking 
costs  into  consideration.)"  the  following: 
"The  Administrator  shall  propose  and  pro- 
mulgate his  finding  of  the  best  available 
technology,  treatment  techniques  or  other 
means  available  for  each  contaminant  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  at  the  time  he 
proposes  and  promulgates  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  for  each  such  contaminant. 
The  Administrator's  finding  of  best  avail- 
able technology,  treatment  techniques  or 
other  means  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
may  vary  depending  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons served  by  the  system  or  for  other  phys- 
ical conditions  related  to  engineering  feasi- 
bility and  costs  of  compliance  with  maxi- 
mum contaminant  levels  as  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Administrator.". 

(c)  Section  1415(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  time". 

(d)  Section  1415<aKlHAKii)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "water  system  of  such"  the 
word  "additional". 

CXEIfPTIOIfS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  141S(bHl)  of  the  Safe 
E>rinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  time". 

(b)  Section  1416(bX3KAKi)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "Interim"  and  striking  the  words 
"not  later  than  January  1.  1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  13 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985. 

(c)  Section  1416(bK3>(A)<ll)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "revised":  and  by  striking  the 
words  "not  later  than  seven  years  after  the 
date  such  requirement  takes  effect"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "other  than  a  regula- 
tion referred  to  in  section  1413(a).  13 
months  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
exemption". 

(d)  Section  141S(bH3)(B)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  The  final  date  for  compliance  provid- 
ed In  any  schedule  in  the  case  of  any  exemp- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  State  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility)  or  by  the  Administra- 
tor (In  any  other  case)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  exemption  if  the  public  water  system 
establishes  that— 

"(1)  the  system  cannot  meet  the  standard 
without  capital  Improvements  which  cannot 
be  completed  within  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption; 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  needs 
financial  assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements, the  system  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  obtain  such  financial  assist- 
ance; or 


"(iii)  the  system  has  entered  into  an  en- 
forceable agreement  to  l)ecome  a  part  of  a 
regional  public  water  system;  and 

the  system  is  taking  all  practicable  steps  to 
meet  the  standard. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  does 
not  serve  more  than  500  service  connections 
and  which  needs  financial  assistance  for  the 
necessary  improvements,  an  exemption 
granted  under  sut>sectlon  (b)(2)(A)  (I)  or  (ID 
may  be  renewed  for  one  or  more  additional 
3-year  periods  if  the  system  establishes  that 
it  continues  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (B).". 

MONITORING  POR  UNREGULA'TED  CONTAMINANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1445(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'In  requir- 
ing a  public  water  system  to  monitor  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  take 
into  consideration  the  system  size  and  the 
contaminants  likely  to  be  found  in  the  sys- 
tem's drinking  water.". 

(b)  Section  1445(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after 
"(a)"  and  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  every 
public  water  system  to  conduct  a  monitoring 
program  for  unregulated  contaminants. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  monitoring 
of  drinking  water  supplied  by  the  system, 
and  shall  vary  the  frequency  and  schedule 
of  monitoring  requirements  for  systems 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
the  system,  the  source  of  supply,  and  the 
contaminants  likely  to  be  found.  Each 
system  shall  be  required  to  monitor  at  least 
once  within  five  years  of  the  effective  date 
of  such  regulations  unless  the  Administra- 
tor requires  more  frequent  monitoring.". 

"(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  list  unregulated  contaminants  for 
which  systems  may  t>e  required  to  monitor, 
and  shall  include  criteria  by  which  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  authority  in  each  State 
could  show  cause  for  deletion  of  a  contami- 
nant from  the  designated  list.  The  primary 
State  enforcement  authority  may  delete 
contaminants  for  an  individual  system,  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria,  with  an  ap- 
proved assessment  of  the  contaminants  po- 
tentially to  be  found  in  the  system.  Any 
such  State  must  submit  an  assessment  to 
the  Administrator  which  shall  •be  regarded 
as  approved  60  days  after  its  submission 
unless  the  Administrator  disapproves  the  as- 
sessment. 

"(4)  Notification  of  the  availability  of  the 
results  of  the  monitoring  program  required 
under  paragraph  (2).  and  notification  of  the 
availability  of  the  results  of  the  monitoring 
program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5),  shall 
be  given  to  the  persons  served  by  the  system 
and  the  Administrator. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
monitoring  requirement  of  this  subsection 
for  a  system  which  has  conducted  a  moni- 
toring program  after  January  1.  1983,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  the  program  to 
have  been  consistent  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(6)  Any  system  supplying  less  than  150 
service  connections  shall  be  regarded  as 
complying  with  this  subsection  if  such 
system  provides  water  samples  according  to 
the  rules  established  by  the  Administrator. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986  to  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

TECRNICAI.  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  1443  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>section: 

"(g)  Tlie  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  to  enable  such  systems  to 
achieve  and  maintain  compliance  with  na- 
tional drinking  water  regulations.  Such  as- 
sistance may  Include  'circuit-rider'  pro- 
grams, training,  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing studies.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.". 

TAMPERING  WITH  rUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  9.  Part  D  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"tampering  WITH  POTUC  WATER  BTSTEMS 

"Sec.  1433.  (a)  Any  person  who  tampers 
with  a  public  water  system  shaJl  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000.  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  attempts  to  tamper, 
or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper,  with  a  public 
drinking  water  system  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $30,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  (as  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code) 
against  any  person  who  tampers,  attempts 
to  tamper,  or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper  with 
a  public  water  ssrstem.  The  court  may 
impose  on  such  person  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  such  tampering  or 
not  more  than  $30,000  for  such  attempt  or 
threat. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "tamper"  means— 

'"(1)  to  introduce  a  contaminant  into  a 
public  water  system  with  the  Intention  of 
harming  persons;  or 

""(3)  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public  water  system  with  the  in- 
tention of  harming  persons."'. 

PROTECTION  OP  UNDERGROU7*D 

SOURCES  OP  DRINKING  WATER 

restrictions  on  tTNSEXGROtnn)  injection  op 

HAZARSOtIS  WASTE  AND  REGULATION  OP  STATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  I431(bK3KA),  section 
1433(cKl),  and  section  1435(aKl)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  natural  gas  storage  oper- 
ations'" after  "production". 

(b)  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"prohibition  on  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
INJECTION 

"Sec.  1436.  (a)  No  hazardous  waste  may  be 
disposed  of  by  underground  injection- 

"(1)  into  a  formation  which  contains 
(within  one  quarter  mile  of  the  well  used  for 
such  underground  injection)  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water;  or 

""(3)  above  such  a  formation. 
The  prohibitions  esUbllshed  under  this 
section  shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Hazardous  and  Solid 
Waste  Amendments  of  1985  except  in  the 
case  of  any  SUte  in  which  identical  or  more 
stringent  prohibitions  are  in  effect  before 
such  date.  The  prohibition  esUbllshed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  prohibition  esUb- 


llshed pursuant  to  an  applicable  under- 
ground Injection  program. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
injection  of  contaminated  ground  water  into 
the  aquifer  from  which  it  was  withdrawn, 
If- 

"'(1)  such  injection  is— 

""(A)  a  response  action  taken  under  section 
104  or  106  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  or 

""(B)  part  of  corrective  action  required 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  intend- 
ed to  clean  up  such  contamination; 

""(3)  such  contaminated  ground  water  is 
treated  to  substantially  reduce  hazardous 
constltuenU  prior  to  such  Injection;  and 

""(3)  such  response  action  or  corrective 
action  will,  upon  completion,  i>e  sufficient  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 

""(cKl)  Each  SUte  which  assumes  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  under  this  Act 
shall  adopt  a  program  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibition esUbllshed  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  (unless  such  State 
has  adopted  and  Is  carrying  out  a  more 
stringent  prohibition). 

""(3)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  prohibitions  es- 
Ubllshed under  paragraph  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  for  each  SUte  which  is  not 
exercising  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity under  this  Act  for  enforcement  oi  such 
prohibitions. 

""(d)  The  term  "hazardous  waste'  as  used  In 
this  section  means  any  hazardous  waste,  as 
defined  in  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
which  is  listed  or  identified  under  section 
3001  of  that  Act.". 

"'BXCtn^TION  OP  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1437.  (a)  No  later  than  18  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  revise  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act  to  require  ground  water  monitoring  at 
locations  and  in  such  a  way  that  would  pro- 
vide the  earliest  possible  detection  of  fluid 
migration  into,  or  In  the  direction  of,  under- 
ground drinking  water  sources  from  a  CJlass 
I  injection  well  unless  the  Administrator  or 
delegated  SUte  authority  concludes,  on  the 
basis  of  the  appllc&nt"s  demonstration,  that 
such  monitoring  is  not  necessary  because  no 
potential  exists  for  migration  from  the  in- 
jection zone  that  may  be  harmful  to  human 
health  or  the  environment. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  September. 
1987,  summarizing  the  results  of  SUte  sur- 
veys, (nirrently  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor, three  years  after  the  delegation  of  the 
program,  under  this  section  to  a  primary 
SUte  enforcement  authority.  The  report 
shall  include  the  following  information: 

""(1)  the  numbers  and  categories  of  CTlass  V 
weUs  which  discharge  non-hazardous  waste 
into  or  above  an  underground  source  of 
drinking  water. 

"(3)  the  primary  contamination  problemis 
associated  with  different  categories  of  these 
disposal  wells,  and 

"(3)  recommendations  for  minimum 
design,  construction,  installation,  and  siting 
requirements  that  should  be  applied  to  pro- 
tect ground  water  from  such  contamination 
wherever  necessary."". 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  11.  (aMl)  Section  1433(aHl)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  first  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  "If  beyond  the 
thirteenth  day  after  the  Administrator's  no- 
tification the  SUte  has  not  commenced  ap- 
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propriat«  enforcement  action,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Issue  an  order  under  subsection 
(d)  requiring  the  person  to  comply  with 
such  requirement  or  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (bXl).". 

(2)  Section  1423(aX2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (bMl)"  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "he  shall  issue  an  order  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  requiring  the  person  to  comply  with 
such  requirement  or  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (bXl).". 

(3)  Section  1423(bKl>  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following:  "Civil  actions  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  and  such  court  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  require  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground  in- 
jection program.". 

(b>  Section  1423(bKl)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  in  the 
last  sentence  "$5,000"  and  substituting 
"$25,000"  and  striking  "60"  and  substituting 
"30". 

(c)  Section  1423  of  the  Safe  E>rinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(dKl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program,  the  Administrator 
may  also  issue  an  order  to  require  compli- 
ance with  such  requirement 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water 
sources  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1422(b)<3)  or  1425(c))  until  after  the  Admin- 
istrator has  provided  the  State  with  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Administrator 
regarding  the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any 
order  proposed  to  be  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  involved  if  the  State  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility.  Any  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation. In  any  case  in  which  an  order  under 
this  subsection  is  issued  to  a  corporation,  a 
copy  of  such  order  shaU  be  issued  to  appro- 
priate corporate  officers. 

"(SKA)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  $5,000.  the  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Administrator  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record 
in  Euxordance  with  section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Administrator 
shall  have  the  discretion  to  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  against  any  person. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph  ex- 
ceeds $5,000,  the  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  (as  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  Ijecome  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 


appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  Imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

(d)  Section  1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"FAILURE  OP  STATE  TO  ASSURE"  from 
the  tiUe. 

crnncAL  AQuirra  raoncnoH  abxa 

DnfONSTRATIOIl  ntOOKAM 

See.  12.  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"citmcAL  kvytroi  raoncnoM  axxa 

DnfORBTIUTIOIf  PaOORAJI 

Sec.  1428(a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  establish  procedures  for  development,  im- 
plementation, and  asaeasment  of  demonstra- 
tion programs  designed  to  protect  critical 
aquifer  protection  areas  located  within 
areas  designated  as  sole  or  principal  source 
aquifers  under  section  1424(e)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  critical 
aquifer  protection  area  means  an  area  locat- 
ed within  an  area  for  which  an  application 
for  designation  as  a  sole  or  principal  source 
aquifer  pursiiant  to  section  1424(e)  has  been 
submitted  to  or  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  which  satisfies  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(c)  Any  State,  municipal,  or  local  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
planning  entity  (including  any  interstate  re- 
gional planning  entity )  that  identifies  a  crit 
leal  aquifer  protection  area  over  which  it 
has  authority  or  Jurisdiction  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  the  selection  of  such 
area  for  a  demonstration  program  under 
subsection  (e).  Any  applicant  shall  consult 
with  other  appropriate  government  or  plan- 
ning entitles  with  authority  or  Jurisdiction 
in  such  area  prior  to  application.  The  appli- 
cation shall  include  a  certification  by  the 
Oovemor  that  the  plan  is  consistent  with 
State  laws,  regulations,  and  policies. 

(d)  Within  13  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  •ectlon.  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  rule,  establish  criteria  for  identify- 
ing critical  aquifer  protection  areas  under 
this  section.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  existence  of  one  or  more  recharge 
sones  through  which  significant  volumes  of 
ground  water  flow  to  an  underground 
source  of  drinking  water 

(3)  the  number  of  peraons  or  the  propor- 
tion of  population  using  the  ground  water 
as  a  drinking  water  source: 

(3)  the  availability  of  alternative  supplies 
of  drinking  water 

(4)  the  vulnerability  of  the  aquifer  to  con- 
tamination due  to  hydrogeologic  character- 
Utlcs: 

(5)  the  economic,  social  and  ecological 
benefits  that  would  result  to  the  area  from 
maintenance  of  high  quality  water  recharg- 
ing the  aquifer,  and 

(6)  the  economic,  social,  and  ecological 
costs  that  would  result  from  degradation  of 
the  quality  of  recharged  water. 

(e)  An  application  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  applicant  shall  propose 
boundaries  for  the  critical  aquifer  protec- 
tion area  within  their  Jurisdiction  and  may 


include  a  comprehensive  management  plan 
for  the  proposed  protection  area.  Such  plan 
shall  be  designed  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  ground  water  in  the  critlctu.  protection 
area  through  maintenance,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  of  the  natural  vegetative 
and  hydrogeological  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing elements  may  be  included  in  such  a  pro- 
tection plan: 

"(A)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  critical  protection  area; 

"(B)  a  determination  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  qt  the  ground  water  recharged 
within  the  critical  protection  area; 

"(C)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpolnt  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation,  ground  water 
flow  patterns,  and  the  relationship  between 
surface  water  management  and  ground 
water  quality  and  recharge; 

"(D)  a  resource  assessment  of  the  amount, 
location,  and  type  of  human  development 
and  activity  which  the  ecosystem  can  sus- 
tain while  still  maintaining  existing  ground 
and  surface  water  quality  and  protecting 
unique  ecological  features  related  to  mainte- 
nance of  water  quality: 

"(E)  specific  actions  and  management 
practices  to  be  implemented  in  the  critical 
protection  area  to  prevent  adverse  impacts 
on  water  quality  and  recharge  capabilities: 

"(F)  a  program  for  State  and/or  local  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  continued,  uniform,  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  critical  protection  area 
in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(G)  adequate  personnel,  funding,  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  plan; 

"(H)  proposed  limits  on  activities  and 
projects  financially  assisted  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  goverrunent  which  may  con- 
tribute to  degradation  of  such  ground  water 
or  any  loss  of  natural  surface  and  subsur- 
face Infiltration  or  purification  capability  of 
the  critical  protection  area  watershed; 

"(I)  consideration  of  specific  techniques, 
which  may  include  clustering,  transfer  of 
development  rights,  and  other  innovative 
measures  sufficient  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section; 

"(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system.". 

(f)  Within  120  days  after  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor must  approve  or  disapprove  the  applica- 
tion based  on  a  determination  that  the  criti- 
cal protection  area  satisfies  the  criteria  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (d)  and  that  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  area  would 
provide  a  useful  model  for  other  ground 
water  protection  programs.  Any  petitioner 
may  modify  and  resubmit  any  application 
which  is  not  approved.  Upon  approval  of  an 
application,  the  Administrator  may  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  appli- 
cant to  establish  a  demonstration  program. 
Such  program  shall  Include  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  plan  for  the 
protection  of  the  ground  water  recharged 
through  the  critical  aquifer  protection  area. 

(g)  Upon  entering  a  (^operative  agree- 
ment under  suttsection  (e),  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  to  the  applicant,  on  a 
matching  basis,  a  grant  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  implementing 
the  plan  established  under  this  section.  The 
total  amount  of  grants  under  this  section 
for  any  one  aquifer,  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1424(e).  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(h)  No  funds  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section   may    be    used    to    fund    activities 


funded  under  other  sections  of  this  Act  or 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response.  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  or  other  federal  statutes. 

(i)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  clean  up 
individual  sources  of  contamination  or  to 
bring  such  sources  into  compliance  with 
Federal.  State  or  local  statutes. 

(j)  Nothing  under  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  supercede  or  abrogate 
rights  to  quantities  of  water  which  have 
been  established  by  interstate  water  com- 
pacts. Supreme  Court  decrees,  or  State 
water  laws:  or  any  requirement  imposed  or 
right  provided  under  any  Federal  or  State 
environmental  or  public  health  statute. 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPIIOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  1442(f)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)(2)(B),  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
$11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (g),  subsection  (a)(2KB), 
and  provisions  relating  to  research), 
$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(b)  Section  1443(a)(7)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  under  paragraph  (1) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(c)  Section  1443(b)(5)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(d)  Section  1441(f)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
effect"  and  all  that  follows  and  substituting 
"in  effect  for  more  than  one  year.". 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  require  that 
the  revenues  of  any  new  taxes  be  used 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Deficit  Reduction  Trust  Fund  and  pro- 
vide that  any  new  revenues  generated 
by  new  tax  laws  and  received  by  the 
Treasury  Department  after  today 
shall  be  put  into  the  fund. 


In  November  1983,  I  first  presented 
this  idea  during  Finance  Committee 
deliberations  on  deficit  reduction  pro- 
posals. Since  then  it  has  generated 
considerable  interest  and  support.  I 
am,  therefore,  pleased  to  reiiitr<xluce 
legislation  to  implement  this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  simple— to  put  any  new  rev- 
enues into  a  fund  that  is  off  limits  and 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  used  for 
deficit  reductions. 

For  several  years  every  candidate  for 
Congress  has  attacked  Government 
spending  and  criticized  budget  deficltf. 
Everyone  wants  prompt  action  in 
bringing  down  the  hoiTendous  budget 
deficits  we  face— current  estimates  of 
about  $200  billion  per  year  until  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

The  debt  limit  went  over  the  $1  tril- 
lion mark  3  years  ago.  It  took  us  over 
200  years  to  reach  that  awful  figure; 
yet,  we  will  reach  the  $2  trillion  figure 
before  1990  at  the  current  rate.  In 
short,  we  are  rolling  up  new  debt  at  an 
unbelievable  rate,  and  in  the  process 
we  are  putting  severe  and  unreason- 
able burdens  on  future  generations. 

We  all  Itnow  the  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  question  is— how  do  we 
tactile  these  deficits  and  get  them 
down?  Everyone  has  his  or  her  own  so- 
lution. Although  the  deficit  cries  out 
for  action,  it  may  be  that  little  will  be 
done  about  the  problem  this  year.  Re- 
gardless, we  need  to  have  the  neces- 
sary machinery  in  place  so  that  if  new 
revenues  are  used  to  tackle  the  deficits 
in  the  future,  that  those  efforts  could 
be  successful. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  a  trust 
fund  concept.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  legislation 
does  not  deal  with  taxes  in  any  way— 
that  debate  is  for  another  day— but  it 
does  set  up  a  trust  fund  that  wiU  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction.  If  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  should 
do  so,  and  not  use  any  new  revenues  to 
start  new  programs,  or  expand  exist- 
ing ones.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
bill  also  contains  a  provision  which 
would  prohibit  any  new  program  from 
being  started  while  the  budget  con- 
tains a  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  some  will 
disagree  with  the  trust  fund  idea,  but  I 
believe  It  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 
Trust  funds  have  worked  very  well  in 
this  country  when  they  have  been 
used,  and  I  think  the  American  people 
have  supported  their  creation  when 
the  money  going  into  the  fund  was 
used  for  a  specific  purpose. 

The  most  familiar  example  is  the 
trust  fund  set  up  to  build  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  We  used  the 
new  revenues  flowing  into  that  fund  to 
build  an  extraordinary  highway 
system,  and  it  has  worked  very  well. 
Another  example  is  the  fund  set  up  by 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  which  pro- 
vides money  for  the  promotion  of 
sport  fishing.  Both  of  these  examples 


prove  that  if  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  task  at  hand,  and  use  the  trust 
fund,  it  will  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  other  steps  could  be  taken  in 
addition  to  what  I'm  proposing  today. 
For  example,  a  budget  freeze  would  be 
workable  and  would  give  the  trust 
fund  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
reduce  the  debt.  I  joined  the  efforts  of 
many  Senators  the  last  2  years,  and  I 
will  certainly  work  with  them  again. 

Another  example.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget, 
which  I  also  supported.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  structure  for  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  annual  deficits, 
and  I  think  a  deficit  reduction  trust 
fund  would  work  very  well  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  I*resident.  this  proposal  provid- 
ed a  useful  mechanism  that  can  be 
helpful  in  holding  the  line  on  Govern- 
ment spending,  reducing  deficits,  and 
getting  our  fiscal  affairs  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  I2S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  Untied  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  establish- 
ment of  Trust  Funds)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
-SEC  MM.  DEncrr  reduction  trust  fund. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  'Deficit  Reduction  Trust  Fund'  which 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  such  fund  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Appropriation  of  Certain  Amounts 
TO  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  revenues  received 
into  the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  law  enacted  after 
January  1,  1985. 

"(2)  Extensions.- No  amount  shall  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Trust 
F^ind  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  revenues  received  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  any  provi- 
sion of  an  Act  or  Joint  resolution  which 
merely  extends  a  tax,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  that  was  in  effect  on  September  10, 
1984. 

"(c)  Expenditure  of  PtncDS  Prom  Trust 
Fund.- Amounts  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  only: 

(1)  to  pay  at  maturity,  or  to  redeem  or 
purchase  before  maturity,  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  included  in  the  public 
debt  which  are  canceled  and  retired  upon 
such  payment,  redemption,  or  purchase,  but 
only  to  the  extent  provided  by  appropria- 
tions Acts  and  Joint  resolutions;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  such  funds  are  not  ex- 
pended before  the  last  day  of  the  Fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (1)  above,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
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genera]  receipts  account  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  last  day  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

(bKl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9602  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  investment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  APPLICATION  TO  DlTICIT  REDUCTION 

Trust  Fund.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Trust  Fund." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter  A 

of  chapter  98  of  such  code  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

section: 

Section    9504.    Deficit    Reduction    Trust 

Fund.". 

8r.  2.  (a)  No  appropriation  may  be  made 
for  any  deficit  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
any  program  for  which  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  were  not  authorized. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"deficit  fiscal  year"  means  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  fiscal  year  1985  for  which 
the  total  budget  outlays  specified  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  such  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  revenues  specified  in  such 
concurrent  resolution. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  126.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

CREATION  OP  THE  POSITION  OF  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
create  within  the  Department  of  State 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Agricultural  Affairs. 

I  propose  this  new  senior  position 
because  it  has  become  clear  that  agri- 
culture policy  is  l)eing  made  today  by 
those  officials  who  make  foreign 
policy.  Time  and  again,  foreign  policy 
decisions  are  made  with  little  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  of  the  decisions  on 
American  farmers. 

Because  the  State  Department  has 
assumed  a  major  role  in  agriculture 
matters,  we  need  to  make  certain  that 
the  State  Department  has  experts  on 
hand  who  understand  the  effects  on 
agriculture  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
Foreign  Service  must  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  domestic  consequences  of 
its  actions. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  a  for- 
eign policy  decision's  backfiring  on  our 
own  people  is  the  recent  grain  embar- 
go directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  times,  such  as  the  1979  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  dramatic  steps  to  counter 
Soviet  aggression,  and  the  U.S.  farmer 
will  be  the  first  one  to  step  forward  to 
support  appropriate  efforts.  But  the 
results  of  the  embargo  were  not  what 
the  policymakers  had  in  mind. 

The  only  countries  to  benefit  from 
the  action  were  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  whose  grain  exports  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  soared.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  suffered  no  ill  effects  at 
all.  So  who  was  hurt  by  the  embargo? 
Only  the  American  farmer,  who  saw 
his  grain  market  sharply  reduced,  his 
prices  lowered,  and  his  future  buyers 


made  suspicious  of  his  reliability  as  a 
supplier. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  have  been 
four  embargoes  of  agricultural  goods. 
We  must  make  it  convincingly  clear  to 
our  customers  around  the  world  that 
they  should  not  expect  embargoes 
from  the  United  States.  They  should 
expect  us  to  be  reliable  suppliers.  Any 
uncertainty  about  the  reliability  of 
U.S.  food  exports  will  cause  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  make  arrangements 
with  other  suppliers. 

An  agriculture  specialist  under- 
stands this.  The  average  diplomat  may 
not.  A  high-level  State  Department  of- 
ficial attuned  to  the  special  cosidera- 
tion  of  American  agricultural  policy 
might  have  advised  against  the  embar- 
go or  at  least  made  sure  its  effects  on 
farmers  were  fully  considered. 

Agricultural  products  account  for  20 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  and  contrib- 
ute $26  billion  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
Agricultural  exports  account  for  $95 
billion  of  our  domestic  economic  activ- 
ity and  provide  1.2  million  jobs.  Each 
extra  $1  billion  in  exports  creates  as 
many  as  35.000  new  jobs. 

Today,  however,  depressed  farm 
prices  and  high  production  costs  are 
creating  an  enormous  hardship  for  our 
farmers.  Increased  agricultural  trade 
would  provide  a  welcome  outlet  for 
farm  products  and  create  jobs  in  food 
processing  industries.  The  European 
Community  is  already  seeking  to 
expand  its  exports  to  the  Third  World, 
and  an  aggressive  role  by  State  De- 
partment officials  here  and  abroad 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  preeminence  as  a  supplier  of  the 
world's  food. 

Aggressive  U.S.  export  policies  will 
expand  trading  partnerships,  especial- 
ly in  the  developing  nations,  and 
where  trade  increases,  so  does  U.S.  in- 
fluence. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
just  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  that- 
have  a  responsibility  to  encourage  U.S. 
exports.  The  State  Department  has 
recognized  its  role  in  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  exports.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  stressed 
in  a  cable  to  all  U.S.  ambassadors: 

The  effort  to  promote  agricultural  exports 
is  one  of  major  Importance  for  the  United 
States.  I  consider  It  a  major  objective  of  our 
overseas  missions.  I  luiow  that  I  can  count 
on  you  to  take  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  in  your 
country. 

The  State  Department  has  also  been 
working  with  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
labor  unions  to  increase  exports  of 
processed  foods.  Many  of  the  farmers 
I  have  spoken  with,  however,  believe 
that  State  needs  to  give  a  higher  prior- 
ity to.  and  be  much  more  aggressive 
with,  agricultural  exports.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Public  Law  480 
Food-for-Peace  Program. 

Before  we  can  see  an  expansion  of 
U.S.    food   sales  abroad,   however,   we 


need  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  barriers 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  food  customers,  particularly 
the  rigid  protectionst  policies  of  Japan 
and  the  European  Community.  Not 
surprisingly,  serious  trade  disputes  in- 
crease tensions  and  damage  overall  re- 
lations with  the  countries  involved. 

U.S.  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  in 
an  ideal  position  to  monitor  the  slight- 
est changes  in  trade  policy  around  the 
world,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs their  efforts  could  help  to  head 
off  the  creation  of  the  sort  of  trade 
barriers  which  the  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  now  trying  to  eliminate. 

In  the  area  of  trade  promotion  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Special 
Trade  Representative  have  made  com- 
mendable efforts  but  there  is  a  need 
for  an  agricultural  expert  at  a  high 
level  within  the  State  Department. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  issues 
which  fall  under  the  day-to-day  pur- 
view of  the  State  Department  that  re- 
quire the  input  of  an  official  who  is 
aware  of  the  domestic  importance  of 
U.S.  agriculture  and  be  sensitive  to  its 
needs. 

An  extremely  sensitive  issue  has 
been  the  matter  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  guarantees  of  loans  to 
Poland  and  Romania  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  farm  goods.  The  foreign  policy 
ramifications  of  this  controversy  are 
varied  and  difficult  to  predict,  but 
before  this  issue  is  resolved,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  must  be  considered  and 
consulted. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  di- 
rected not  only  at  the  Caribbean 
region  but  also  at  our  own  producers 
of  certain  agricultural  products. 

As  the  Administrator  of  the  Food- 
for-Peace  Program,  promoter  of  agri- 
cultural exchange  programs,  and  mon- 
itor of  economic  trends  abroad,  the 
State  Department  is  closel"  involved 
with  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  farmers 
and  is  in  a  position  to  affect  the 
farmer  in  numerous  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral negotiations. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs.  Robert  D.  Hormats  ac- 
knowledged "the  State  Department's 
special  role  in  meshing  our  trade,  eco- 
nomic, and  foreign  policy  interests." 
The  creation  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agricultural  Affairs  is  a  logi- 
cal step  toward  improved  management 
of  our  trade  policy,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  our  agricultural  policy. 

More  often  than  not.  agriculture  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  coincide,  and 
our  farmers  will  enthusiastically  sup- 
port U.S.  foreign  policy  if  only  they 
feel  that  their  own  interests  are  being 
represented.  Today,  however,  the 
American  farmer  has  little  or  no 
access  to  the  makers  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  need  to  provide  a  perma- 


nent, specialized  conduit  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  farmer.  We  need  a  link  be- 
tween the  striped  pants  in  Foggy 
Bottom  and  the  overalls  in  our  fields 
that  produce  so  much  of  the  world's 
food. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  26,  1949  (22 
U.S.C.  2652).  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  section  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs."  after  "Management,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  and  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2,  shall  be  aprK>inted  from  among  indi- 
viduals having  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural 
Affairs  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  matters  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural affairs.  Including  United  States  policy 
toward  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities.'. 

(b)  The  seventh  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs"  sifter  "Management". 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  127.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
conduct  a  clinical  trial  to  determine 
the  efficiency  and  economic  feasibility 
of  providing  Medicare  coverage  for 
personal  emergency  response  systems; 
to  the  Committee  of  Finance. 

CLINICAL  TRIAL  OF  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR 
HOME  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  upon 
approval  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  significant  new  information 
which  will  help  us  to  decide  how  we 
can  best  use  new  technologies  to  help 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  remain  in 
their  homes  and  to  conserve  valuable 
health  care  dollars. 

In  my  more  than  20  years  of  public 
service,  I  have  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  many  programs  which  have 
helped  to  significantly  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  older  Americans. 
One  major  area,  however,  in  which  we 
have  been  painfully  negligent,  has 
been  in  the  development  of  a  health 
care  network  within  which  the  elderly 
and  disabled  are  encouraged  and  able 
to  remain  in  their  homes  for  as  long  as 
possible,  despite  the  fact  that  the  el- 
derly are  better  served  when  they  are 
helped   to    maintain    their   independ- 


ence. New  technologies  have  provided 
us  with  a  variety  of  new  devices  which 
may  prove  very  effective  in  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  costly  institutionaliza- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  emergency 
response  systems  that  have  been  de- 
veloped over  the  last  10  years  or  so. 

Emergency  response  systems  have 
three  basic  components:  First,  the 
electronic  communication  equipment 
located  in  the  home  which  signals  for 
outside  assistance;  second,  the  24-hour 
response  center  which  receives  the 
emergency  signal;  third,  the  local 
emergency  response  organization— 
which  could  be  a  local  relative  or 
neighbor,  local  police,  visiting  nurses, 
ambulance  service,  or  hospital— which 
responds  to  the  emergency  signal. 

While  there  is  widespread  use  of 
these  response  systems— it  is  estimated 
that  they  are  available  in  every 
State— there  is  no  consistent  coverage 
of  this  service.  Currently,  some  States 
provide  coverage  of  emergency  re- 
sponse systems  under  section  2176 
community-based  health  care  Medic- 
aid waivers,  and  several  other  States 
have  developed  State-funded  programs 
to  provide  these  services.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  also  funds  such  systems 
imder  title  II.  So  there  is  a  broad  con- 
census in  the  State  and  local  commu- 
nities that  such  a  service  can  be  help- 
ful, particularly  for  the  frail  elderly 
who  live  alone. 

In  1975  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  authorized  a 
study  based  in  Boston  of  the  useful- 
ness of  emergency  response  systems  in 
the  Boston-Cambridge  area.  Results  of 
the  study  were  favorable,  but  there 
have  been  no  additionail,  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  these  systems.  And  the 
Boston  study  did  not  explore  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  systems  in  rural 
areas,  where  it  is  suspected  that  they 
might  be  even  more  effective  in  allow- 
ing the  elderly  to  remain  in  their 
homes. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  slightly  modified  version 
of  S.  2941,  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress.  That  legislation  was 
not  acted  upon  because  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated legislative  session  in  1984.  The 
legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
duct a  clinical  trial  to  determine  the 
efficiency  and  economic  feasibility  of 
providing  Medicare  coverage  for  per- 
sonal emergency  response  systems. 
The  legislation  specifies  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  consider,  during  the 
course  of  the  study,  a  broad  range  of 
health,  psychological,  and  environ- 
mental characteristics  of  the  group 
under  study,  as  well  as  a  control 
group.  The  Secretary  must  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  3  years  on 
the  outcome  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
study  will  provide  us  with  the  most 
comprehensive  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  date  on  the  usefulness  of 
home  emergency  response  systems. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CLINICAL  TRIAL 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  determine  the 
efficiency  and  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 
viding medicare  coverage  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  personal 
emergency  response  systems,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  conduct  a  clinical  trial  in  which— 

(1)  beneficiaries  of  medicare  coverage 
under  such  title  voluntarily  participate  In 
such  trial  and  are  randomly  arranged  into 
an  experimental  group  which  receives 
access  to  personal  emergency  response  sys- 
tems described  in  section  2  and  a  control 
group  which  does  not  receive  such  access: 

(2)  agencies  which  offer  medical,  public 
safety,  or  similar  services  as  their  primary 
function   establish   and   maintain   such   re- 
sponse systems  ( hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- ' 
ferred  to  as  "monitoring  agencies");  and 

(3)  such  monitoring  agencies  monitor  and 
respond  to  signals  for  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance transmitted  over  such  response  sys- 
tems by  notifying  medical  personnel  or 
other  persons  designated  to  attend  to  mem- 
bers of  the  experimental  group. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  purpose  of  the  clinical 
trial,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  data  from 
such  trial  and  consider— 

(1)  the  effect  access  to  personal  emergen- 
cy response  systems  has  on  members  of  the 
experimental  group,  including— 

(A)  changes  in  their  physical  and  psycho- 
logical health. 

(B)  changes  in  their  disability  or  impair- 
ment status. 

(C)  causes  of.  or  circumstances  involving, 
their  death  or  recovery  from  any  illness  or 
injury. 

(D)  their  use  of  medical  services,  including 
number  and  causes  of  hospitalization,  visits 
with  physicians,  admissions  to  nursing 
homes,  and  use  of  home  health  services,  and 

(E)  their  use  of  other  medical,  public 
safety,  or  similar  services  provided  by  moni- 
toring agencies; 

(2)  the  personal  characteristics  of  mem- 
bers of  the  experimental  and  control 
groups,  including  their— 

(A)  race.  age.  and  sex.  and 

(B)  social  relations  tmd  living  arrange- 
ments with  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors 
before  and  during  the  clinical  demonstra- 
tion; 

(3)  the  frequency,  purpose,  and  outcome 
of  use  of  any  personal  emergency  response 
system  by  members  of  the  experimental 
group; 

(4)  the  total  health  care  expenditvu^s  in- 
curred by  members  of  the  experimental 
group  as  compju-ed  with  those  incurred  by 
members  of  the  control  group,  including— 

(A)  health  care  costs  reimbursable  un(]er 
medicare,  and 

(B)  other  health  insurance  payments  or 
health  care  expenses  paid  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  such  persons:  and 

(5)  the  costs,  including  acquisition  and  op- 
eration expenditures,  of  providing  personal 
emergency  response  systems  for  members  of 
the  exf>erimental  group. 
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(c)  For  purposes  of  such  trial,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts,  enter  into  a 
contract  with  each  monitoring  agency 
which  assures  the  Secretary  that  such 
agency  will  provide,  maintain,  and  monitor 
the  personal  emergency  response  system 
throughout  such  trial. 

CKITERIA  FOR  EACH  PEHSONAL  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  the  clinical  trial, 
each  personal  emergency  response  system 
shall  include— 

(1)  communication  equipment  located  in 
the  home  of  any  member  of  the  experimen- 
tal group  which  transmits  signals  for  emer- 
gency medical  assistance  over  an  existing 
telephone  line  to  a  24-hour  response  center: 

(2)  a  24-hour  response  center  operated  by 
a  monitoring  agency  to  monitor  such  incom- 
ing signals:  and 

(3)  medical  personnel  or  other  persons 
designated  to  attend  to  any  member  of  the 
experimental  group  whenever  emergency 
medical  assistance  is  requested  for  such 
member. 

AOTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
containing  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  clinical  trial  authorized  by  this  Act, 
along  with  any  legislative  recommendations 
concerning  the  efficiency  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  providing  medicaire  coverage 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  personal  emergency  response  systems. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers): 

S.  128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  and  Executive  Order  No. 
12348  of  February  25,  1982  (47  FR 
8547);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17  of  last  year  I  introduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers from  proceeding  with  plans  to 
sell  some  850  acres  of  land  currently 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
around  Bull  Shoals  Lake  in  northern 
Arkansas.  This  sale  of  land  declared  to 
be  excess  to  corps'  needs  was  initiated 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12348 
dated  February  25,  1982,  which  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  Federal  ownership  of 
land  in  an  effort  to  help  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  bill  I  introduced 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation,  but 
was  not  included  by  the  conferees  in 
the  final  bills. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation along  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  I  ask  the 
V  committee  that  will  consider  it  to  act 
swiftly  before  the  corps  can  carry  out 
its  intentions.  The  people  of  Arkansas 
do  not  want  to  see  these  lands  opened 
to  private  development.  This  lake  is  a 
major  attraction  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri and  draws  attention  nationally.  I 
cannot  believe  that  further  high  in- 


density  development  of  the  lakeshore 
here  would  not  create  multimillion- 
dollar  problems  later  on  in  the  future. 

Last  February  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works  to  express  my  concerns 
about  the  effects  that  this  proposed 
sale  would  have  on  the  lake  and  on  the 
people  who  live  around  the  lake.  I  also 
expressed  my  doubts  about  the  minis- 
cule  effect  this  sale  would  have  on  any 
effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  sale  would  lead 
to  commercial  development  in  the  area 
and  has  the  definite  potential  for  re- 
sulting in  pollution  of  the  lake.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  people  who  have 
already  purchased  homes  on  the  lake 
for  retirement  and  recreational  pur- 
poses would  feel  a  breach  of  faith  has 
occurred  if  lands  that  they  were  as- 
sured would  remain  in  public  owner- 
ship and  in  their  natural  state  were 
suddenly  cleared  and  readied  for  con- 
dominium development. 

I  also  expressed  my  concern  for  an- 
other group  of  persons  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  action.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  people  who  had  to  give  up  their 
lands  when  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers built  the  Bull  Shoals  Lake 
project.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  these  lands  and  then  decide 
30  years  later  that  they  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  project  and  sell  them  to 
private  development  companies? 

The  answer  I  received  in  reply  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  indicated  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  with  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  oppose  all 
sales  of  Federal  land  to  private  inves- 
tors. Perhaps  we  do  have  too  much 
land  lying  fallow  in  public  ownership. 
Maybe  some  sales  could  be  advanta- 
geous in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  that.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  make  a  judgment  on 
that  issue  here. 

The  850  acres  on  Bull  Shoals  Lake 
will  not  make  even  a  small  dent  in  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  Army  hats  already 
spent  $69,095.98  in  surveys  alone  pre- 
paring for  this  sale. 

The  real  issue  is  the  future  of  this 
lake,  the  inevitable  pollution,  and  the 
effects  this  will  have  on  Arkansas 
tourist  industries.  The  people  of 
Marion  and  Baxter  Counties  have  al- 
ready told  me  they  do  not  want  to  see 
this  land  sold.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legislation  I  offer  today  is 
very  simple.  My  bill  will  deny  the  right 
of  any  Federal  agency  to  transfer  title 
to  these  lands  to  any  private  owner.  I 
do  not  intend  that  an  agency  of  the 
Government  be  denied  the  right  to 
alter  its  use  of  the  property  or  to 
transfer  title  to  another  agency  of  the 
Government  for  purposes  of  the 
public  interest.  I  would  see  no  problem 
with  the  development  of  public  parks 
or  wildlife  management  areas  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
the  United  States  will  be  better  served 


by  retaining  Government  ownership  of 
these  lands  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  me  in  this 
effort. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  clarify  that 
payment  may  be  made  under  part  A  of 
the  Medicare  Program  for  diagnostic 
or  therapeutic  services  provided  by  a 
psychologist  under  an  arrangement 
with  a  hospital  to  an  inpatient  of  such 
hospital  who  is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  modify  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Medicare  Program, 
in  order  to  clarify  that  payments  may 
be  made  under  pari  A  of  the  program 
for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  services 
provided  by  psychologists,  under  an 
arrangement  with  a  hospital  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  not 
result  in  any  increased  Federal  fund- 
ing, but  will  make  expressly  clear  in 
the  fimdamental  statute  the  current 
regulations.  In  my  judgment,  as  we 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  cur- 
tail our  Nation's  escalating  health  care 
costs,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  ensure  that  we  give 
sufficient  priority  to  irmovative  ap- 
proaches which  have  demonstrated 
their  cost  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  130 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(including  a  psy- 
chologist (as  defined  in  subsection  (ee)))" 
after  "others"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(ee)  The  term  'psychologist'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  (1)  is  licensed  or  certified  at 
the  independent  practice  level  of  psycholo- 
gy by  the  State  in  which  such  individual  so 
practices.  (2)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in 
psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  possesses  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
(3)  possesses  at  least  two  years  of  supervised 
experience  in  health  service,  at  least  one 
year  of  which  is  postdegree.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  that  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


S.  131.  A  bill  to  amend  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  to  provide  that  a  nurse  practition- 
er or  clinical  nurse  specialist  may  re- 
certify the  need  for  certain  services 
originally  certified  by  a  physician;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  modify 
parts  A  and  B  of  our  Nation's  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs  in  order 
to  provide  that  nurse  practitioners  or 
clinical  nurse  specialists  will  be 
deemed  authorized  to  recertify  the 
need  for  continued  services,  for  exam- 
ple, under  Home  Health  Care. 

Under  my  proposal,  it  will  still  be  re- 
quired that  a  physician  make  the  ini- 
tial determination;  however,  after  that 
point  in  time,  experienced  members  of 
the  nursing  profession  would  be 
deemed  authorized  to  continue  the 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  131 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
section  1814(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(and  recertifies" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and  the  phy- 
sician, or.  in  the  case  of  a  service  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  (C),  or  (D),  the 
physician  or  a  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical 
nurse  specialist  recertifies". 

(b)  Section  1835  (a)(20  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(and  recertifies" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and  the  phy- 
sician, or.  in  the  case  or  home  health  serv- 
ices, the  physician  or  a  nurse  practitioner  or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  recertifies". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  recertifications 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  under  the  CHAM- 
PUS  program  of  certain  health  care 
expenses  incurred  by  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  imiformed 
services  and  their  dependents  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  pay- 
able under  Medicare,  and  to  make  a 
conforming  amendment  to  section  613 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  continuing  coverage  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  [CHAMPUS]  for 
those  retirees  who  reach  the  age  of  eli- 
gibility for  Medicare. 

Under  our  current  law,  when  an  indi- 
vidual CHAMPUS  beneficiary  becomes 
eligible  for  coverage  under  Medicare, 
he  or  she  automatically  loses  his  or 
her  CHAMPUS  entitlement.  This   is 
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not  common  practice  in  the  private 
sector  and  I  understand  it  can  be  espe- 
cially traumatic  for  those  families  who 
live  overseas.  My  proposal  would  make 
CHAMPUS  a  second  payor  to  Medi- 
care and  only  require  the  Department 
to  cover  those  services  not  covered  by 
Medicare. 

During  the  last  Congress,  legislation 
was  enacted  by  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  which  addressed 
this  problem  for  those  CHAMPUS  eli- 
gibles  who  derive  their  entitlement 
under  the  CHAMPVA  program.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  total  CHAM- 
PUS beneficiary  population.  Essential- 
ly, their  eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  be- 
comes reinstituted  once  any  part  of 
their  Medicare  coverage  is  exhausted. 
My  bill  would  provide  similar  entitle- 
ment for  the  remaining  95  percent  of 
CHAMPUS  population  and,  further, 
provide  that  CHAMPUS  will  cover  ex- 
penses that  might  be  in  excess  of 
those  covered  by  Medicare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  132 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1086(c)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(b)  Section  1086(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•■(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  107»(jKl) 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  plan  covered  by 
this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  amount  of  a  benefit  payable 
under  a  plan  covered  by  this  section  for 
items  or  services  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  part  A  or  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  referred  to 
in  such  section  107(Kj)(l)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  for 
such  items  or  services  under  such  part: 

"(li)  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  for 
such  items  or  services  under  any  such  other 
insurance,  medical  service,  or  health  plan: 
and 

"(iii)  the  amount  of  an  appropriate  pay- 
ment under  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  A  plan  covered  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  a  group  health  plan  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1862(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(C)  A  person  claiming  a  benefit  under  a 
plan  covered  by  this  section  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  this  paragraph  shall  cer- 
tify the  cost  charged  for  items  or  services  to 
which  the  claim  relates  and  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and  (AXii) 
that  relate  to  the  items  or  services.  A  certifi- 
cation made  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph  may  be  accepted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  benefit  payable 
under  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  613  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  items  or 


services  provided  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  I 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  133.  A  bill  to  authorize  capitation 
grants  to  graduates  programs  in  psy- 
chology; to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  basic  Health  Professions  Capita- 
tion Grant  Program  in  order  to  au- 
thorize that  up  to  $5  million  annually 
be  made  available  for  the  training  of 
students  in  psychology. 

My  proposal  would  provide  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  with  $2,000 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in 
such  a  program  during  any  given  fiscal 
year.  The  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  very  similar  to  that 
presently  in  effect  for  our  Nation's 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, public  health,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podia- 
try. 

In  my  judgment,  this  proposal 
merely  reflects  the  growing  maturity 
of  our  Nation's  psychology  training 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aXl) 
section  770(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  to 
graduate  programs  in  psychology,"  after 
"podiatry"  in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  graduate  programs" 
before  the  period  in  such  sentence: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "school"  in  the  second  sentence:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  ends  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er 
30,  1986,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  each  graduate  program  in  psychology 
shall  recieve  $2,000  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  such  program  in  the  school 
year  beginning  in  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  77(Kb)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "or  graduate 
programs  in  psychology"  after  "podiatry": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "category  of  schools": 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program's" 
after  "school's": 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
before  "subsection  (a)"; 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  programs" 
before  "of  the  same  category": 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "such  school":  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  "or  graduate  programs" 
before  "of  that  category". 

(c)  Section  77(Kc)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "a  school"  the  first  four  places  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (1); 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "to  a  gradu- 
ate degree"  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "or  to  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  psychology  or  an  equivalent 
degree"  before  the  period  in  such  sentence. 

(d)  Section  770(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  a  new  graduate  pro- 
gram in  psychology."  after  "podiatry.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "the  school"  each  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Section  770(e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  for  payments  under  grants 
under  this  section  to  graduate  programs  in 
psychology.". 

(f)  Section  771(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "any  school"  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "the  school"  the  first  and  third  places 
it  appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  as  a  graduate  program 
in  psychology."  after  "podiatry."  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(g)  Section  772(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  a  graduate  program  In 
psychology."  after  "podiatry,"  in  clause  (1): 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  graduate  program" 
after  "school"  each  place  it  appears  in 
clause  (2). 

(h)  Part  E  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"DBFiHrnow 

"Sec.  773.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "graduate  program  in  psychology" 
means  a  graduate  program  in  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  in  a  State 
which— 

"(1)  provides  training  leading  to  a  doctoral 
degree  in  psychology  or  an  equivalent 
degree: 

""(2)  prepares  the  individual  receiving  such 
degree  for  licensure  by  a  State  as  a  psychol- 
ogist: and 

"(3)  is  accredited  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  701(5).". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GIFTED  AND  TALDTTKO  CHILORSM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  In  order  to  once  again 
establish  targeted  programs  directed 
at  the  many  unique  and  pressing 
needs  of  our  Nation's  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children. 

It  Is  unfortunately  all-too-often  the 
case  that  these  individuals  are  over- 
looked by  our  Nation's  educational 
policymakers  because  of  a  concern 
that,  in  an  era  of  budget  tightening, 
they  simply  do  not  need  any  special 
additional  resources.  Simply  stated, 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  has  been  well- 
documented  In  a  number  of  the  educa- 


tional policy  reports  issued  during  the 
past  several  years. 

For  example,  a  careful  reading  of  A 
Nation  At  Risk  will  find  numerous  ref- 
erences to  this  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  includes  a  finding  that 
"over  half  of  the  population  of  gifted 
students  do  not  match  their  tested 
ability  with  comparable  achievement 
in  school"  and  that  "despite  wide- 
spread publicity  about  an  overpopula- 
tion of  teachers,  severe  shortages  of 
certain  kinds  of  teachers  exist:  •  *  • 
among  specialists  in  education  for 
gifted  and  talented". 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  proposing  today  will  again  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and,  further,  will  authorize  that 
$40  million  be  expended  during  the 
next  5  fiscal  years  for  programs  tar- 
geted to  these  future  leaders  of  our 
Nation. 

My  proposal  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  begin  a  m(xlest  discretionary 
grant  program  which  would  include 
demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  we  target  pro- 
grams for  our  Nation's  gifted  and  tal- 
ented towards  those  families  who  are 
Native  Americans:  for,  unfortunately, 
without  a  special  Federal  Initiative 
among  these  families,  we  are  afraid 
that  these  individuals,  in  particular, 
will  not  be  able  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repretentativet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Act  the  following: 

"TITLE  IX-ADOmONAL  PR(X>RAMS 

"Paut  A— Oirr«D  un  Tu.BnxD  Childkkh 

"SHOKT  TrTLK  PUHFOSI 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  Thia  part  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Oifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Act'. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(1)  the  Nation's  greatest  resource  for 
solving  critical  national  problems  in  areas  of 
national  concern  la  lU  gifted  and  talented 
children, 

"(2)  unless  the  special  abilities  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  are  developed  during 
their  elementary  and  secondary  school 
years,  their  special  potentials  for  assisting 
the  Nation  may  be  lost,  and 

"(3)  gifted  and  talented  children  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  and  areas 
often  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  special  and  valuable  potentials, 
due  to  Inadequate  for  inappropriate  educa- 
tional services. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  SUte  and  local 


educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  assist  such 
agencies.  Institutions  and  organizations  to 
plan,  develop,  operate,  and  Improve  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 

'"DEFIMITION 

"Sec.  902.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  gifted  and  talented  children" 
means  children  and,  whenever  applicable, 
youth,  who  are  identified  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  or  secondary  level  as  possessing 
demonstrated  or  potential  abilities  that  give 
evidence  of  high  performance  capability  in 
areas  such  as  Intellectual,  creative,  specific 
academic,  or  leadership  ability,  or  in  the 
performing  and  visual  arts,  and  who  by 
reason  thereof,  require  services  or  activities 
not  ordinarily  provided  by  the  school. 

"'AITTHORIZA'nON  Of  ATPHOPHIATIOHS; 

APPORTioinmrr  or  approprutions 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  $3,000,000  or  15  per- 
cent, whichever  is  greater,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  905,  relating  to  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

••(2)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  904.  relating  to  State  pro- 
grams. 

"'state  programs 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  available 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  section  903(b)(2). 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  se<x)ndary  levels. 
Such  programs  may  include— 

■"(1)  Inservlce  training  of  personnel  to 
teach  such  children: 

"(2)  demonstration  programs  designed  to 
develop  special  techniques  for  teaching  such 
children,  together  with  assessments  of  the 
programs:  and 

"(3)  State  leadership  programs  to  assist  In 
extending  programs  for  such  children 
throughout  the  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  each  fiscal 
year,  allot  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  903(a>  and  available  under 
section  903(bK2)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  906. 

"(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  desir- 
ing to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Each  such  application  shall  contain 
assurances  that— 

"(1)  funds  paid  to  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  expended  solely  to  programs 
and  projects  which- 

"'(A)  are  designed  to  Identify  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children, 
especially  programs  described  In  clauses  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 

""(B)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  qual- 
ity to  hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  such 
needs,  and 


""(C)  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
particular  educational  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged gifted  and  talented  children: 

'(2)(A)  the  State  educational  agency  will 
reserve  from  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  in  each  fiscal  year  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  administration,  technical  assist- 
ance, coordination,  and  statewide  planning 
related  to  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children: 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  dis- 
tribute, on  a  competitive  basis,  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
uncler  this  section  for  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State  which 
apply  to  the  State  educational  agency,  with 
due  regard  for  the  quality  of  activities  pro- 
posed in  the  application  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies: 

"(3)  the  State  educational  agency  will  use 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  for  programs 
and  projects  which  include  a  component  for 
the  identification  and  education  of  disad- 
vantaged gifted  and  talented  children  from 
low-Income  families: 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
\ocal  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
may  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  to  acquire  instructional  equipment 
only  if  such  equipment  will  enhance  the 
program  or  project  for  which  such  funds  are 
furnished: 

•(5MA)  the  requirements  of  section  557  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  (relating  to  participation 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools)  are  met  unless  such 
requirements  cannot  legally  be  met  In  the 
State  (as  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency): 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  will  not 
approve  the  application  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  within  the  State  for  assistance 
under  this  section  unless  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  determines  that  in  designing 
the  proposal  subject  to  the  application  the 
neetls  of  children  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have  been 
taken  Into  account  through  the  consulta- 
tion with  private  school  officials  and  by 
other  appropriate  means:  and 

"(6)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State,  which  are  unable  to  compete  due  to 
smaller  size  or  lack  of  financial  resources, 
technical  assistance  in  preparing  proposals 
and  in  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
programs  under  this  section. 

•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  and  not  disapprove  any  such 
application  without  first  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"'DISCRETIONARY  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  From  the  amounts  available 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  section  903(b)(1) 
the  Secretary  may— 

"'(1)  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  to 
assist  them,  to  provide  leadership  training 
of  personnel  engaged  in  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children: 

"(2)  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  private  organi- 
zations or  institutions  which  together  or 
singly  constitute  a  clearinghouse  to  dissemi- 
nate information  about  programs,  services, 
resources,  research,  methodology,  and 
media  materials  for  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children; 


""(3)  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  a  program  of  research,  evaluation, 
and  related  activities  pertaining  to  the  edu- 
cation of  gifted  and  talented  children,  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
grants  or  contracts. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  section 
unless  an  application  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  "The  requirements  of  section  557  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  participa- 
tion of  pupils  and  teachers  In  private,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools)  shall  apply 
to  programs  and  projects  under  this  section 
unless  such  requirements  cannot  legally  be 
met  in  the  State  (as  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  the  applicant  for  funds  under  this 
section  Is  located). 

"STATE  AIXOTMENTS 

"Sec.  906.  (a)(l>  In  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  allot,  from  amounts  avail- 
able under  section  003(b)(2),  not  more  than 
1  per  centum  among— 

"'(A)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

"■(B)  programs  for  children  and  teachers 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operat- 
ed for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior:  and 

"(C)  programs  authorized  for  children  and 
teachers  In  overseas  dependent  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

"'(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  in 
any  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  which  has  an  application 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  904— 

"(A)  $50,000,  plus, 

"(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  aged  5  to  17  years,  in- 
clusive, bears  to  the  number  of  children  in 
all  SUtes. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State'  means  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reduction 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  under  section  903 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 

' '  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate an  administrative  unit  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  administer  the 
programs  and  projects  authorized  by  this 
part  and  to  coordinate  all  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Indian  tribe,  or  Hawaiian  organi- 


zation certified  by  the  Governor  for  the 
purpose  of  this  part,  which  operates  schools 
for  its  children  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  local 
educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  908.  the  Federal  share  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  the 
Federal  stiare  for  programs  and  projects  in- 
volving the  participation  of  students  in  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  sec^ondary 
schools  shall  be  100  per  centum. ". 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  561(aKl)  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  A<:t  of 
1981  is  amended  by  striking  out  "part  C" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""parts  A  and 
C". 

"(b)  Section  581  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""part  C"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "parts  A  and  C"  and  by  striking 
out  "gifted  and  talented  children  ". 

"(c)  Section  582  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

'"(1)  by  striking  out  sulKlause  (A)  of  clause 
(3)  of  such  section:  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subclasues  (A).  (B). 
(C).  (D).  and  (E)  as  subclause  (A).  (B).  (C). 
and  (D).  respectively. 

""(d)  Section  587(aKl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""part  C"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "parts  A  and  C". 

"(e)  Section  1001(1)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(1)  The  term  'secretury'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eklucation.". 


By   Mr.    INOUYE    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Matsuhaga): 

S.  135.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
provide  that  professional  nurse  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of 
Medicare  and  shall  be  a  required  serv- 
ice tmder  Medicaid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  MATStnvACA  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
in  order  to  provide  that  the  services  of 
professional  nurses  would  be  made 
available  throughout  both  of  these 
programs  ^to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
authority  granted  these  practitioners 
by  the  various  State  practice  acts. 

My  bill  would  ensure  that  there 
would  be  no  Federal  requirement  of 
su(>ervision  of  professional  nurses  by 
members  of  any  other  discipline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to    be   printed   in    the 
Record,  as  follows:         ,, 
S.  135     ■ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  I861(s)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H); 

(2)  by  adding  ""and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  professional  nurse  se^vic^es;". 
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(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  ts  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••Professional  Nurse  Services 

••(eeKl)  The  term  •professional  nurse  serv- 
ices^  means  services  performed  by  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  professional 
nurse  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  which 
the  professional  nurse  is  legally  authorized 
to  perform  under  State  law  (or  the  State 
regulatory  mechanism  provided  by  State 
law)  of  the  State  in  which  such  ser\ices  are 
performed,  whether  or  not  the  professional 
nurse  is  under  the  supervision  of.  or  associ- 
ated with,  a  physician  or  other  health  care 
provider. 

••(2)  The  term  •professional  nurse'  means 
an  individual  who  is  a  registered  nurse  and 
is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  in  the  State 
in  which  the  professional  nurse  services  are 
performed.". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  professional  nurse  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (ee)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOKA) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (18) ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  •paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(lOHCKiv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numt>ered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(CK(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18) ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
l)egins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(  1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendment  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  t>efore  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ducing  legislation  to  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  ex- 
pressly provide  for  payments  under 
the  Federal  Employees"  Health  Bene- 
fit Program  for  the  services  of  nurses. 

My  provision  would  also  ensure  that 
the  services  of  these  professional  indi- 
viduals would  be  made  available  with- 
out any  requirement  of  supervision  by 
practitioners  of  any  other  discipline. 
In  essence,  this  proposal  would  allow 
our  Nation's  professional  nurses  to 
perform  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
State  practice  acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8902(k)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  strlkiiig  out  ••or  optometrist" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•,  optometrist,  or  nurse". 

2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
sectiofl>»(,Jhis  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts 
entered  innStfi  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thlA^ct. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  pay- 
ments under  Government  health  plans 
for  services  of  nurses  not  performed  in 
connection  with  a  physician;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I,  are  intro- 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  137.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  certain  work-re- 
lated sick  pay  received  by  New  York 
City  police  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXEMITIHC  IfrW  YORK  CITY  rOUCI  FROM  IRS 
RrVENCE  RULINGS 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  necessary 
corrective  legislation  to  protect  those 
New  York  City  police  officers  who 
have  been  hurt  unjustifiably  by  IRS 
Revenue  Ruling  83-77  issued  on  May 
9,  1983.  The  ruling  stipulates  that  indi- 
viduals who  receive  pay  while  on  leave 
may  not  have  their  wages  excluded 
from  Federal  taxation.  The  ruling  ex- 
empts compensation  due  to  service- 
cormected  injury  or  sickness  if  local 
statute  specifically  attests  to  this  fact. 
The  problem,  however,  is  that  New 
York  City  statutes  do  not  specify  that 
sick  pay  for  the  city's  police  officers  is 
strictly  due  to  Job-related  Injuries.  My 
bill  is  Identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  8.  1436. 

The  IRS  ruling  retroactively  pun- 
ishes over  2,000  police  officers  who  re- 
ceived sick  pay  prior  to  May  9,  1983. 
Men  and  women  who  each  day  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  will  be  forced  to 
pay  back  taxes  because  of  injuries  suf- 
fered on  the  Job.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
wealthy  people  with  smart  tax  law- 
yers, but  honest  cops.  These  people 
are  guilty  of  only  following  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Can  we  in  good  conscience 
allow  the  Inequity  Inherent  in  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  this  IRS  ruling 
to  go  unchallenged? 

To  rectify  the  prospective  problem. 
New   York   City's   police  officers  are 


trying  to  add  new  language  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  statute  and  thus  con- 
form with  the  IRS  ruling.  The  IRS, 
however,  is  now  conducting  audits  of 
the  more  than  2,000  police  officers  ret- 
roactively impacted  by  the  ruling  to 
determine  the  back  taxes  owed.  Many 
of  the  Individuals  audited  are  retired 
and  without  sufficient  means  to  pay 
these  back  taxes.  Through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  more  than  2,000  retired  and 
active  police  officers  will  have  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  to  comply  with 
the  IRS  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  exempt 
New  York  City  police  officers  from  the 
retroactive  impact  of  IRS  Revenue 
Ruling  83-77  If  d(>cumentation  proves 
that  sick  pay  was  received  from  serv- 
ice-related Illness  or  injury.  I  see  no 
reason  why  honest  individuals  should 
be  punished  for  complying  with  the 
then  existing  Interpretation  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  rewrite 
tax  law  or  overstep  the  legitimate  pur- 
view of  the  IRS.  Rather.  I  hope  to  add 
equity  to  IRS  Ruling  83-77.  The  pro- 
spective nature  of  the  ruling  will 
remain  as  the  IRS  originally  envi- 
sioned. Only  the  police  officers 
harmed  by  the  retroactive  Impact  of 
the  ruling  will  be  assisted  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  this  way.  the  police  officers 
of  New  York  City  who  have  given  so 
much  to  society  will  not  be  needlessly 
punished  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SICK  PAY  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  POUCE 
FOR  WORK-RELATED  INJtRIF.S  EX- 
CLIDEO  FROM  GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  In  GEifKRAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
regulation  or  ruling  under  section  104(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the 
contrary,  any  payments  received  during  the 
3-year  period  ending  May  9.  1983,  by  a 
police  officer  employed  by  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York,  under  terms  of  a  union 
contract  between  such  city  and  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  for  work-re- 
lated injuries  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  police  officer. 

(b)  Ckhtificatioh.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  payments  described  in  such  subsec- 
tion if  such  police  officer  received  a  certifi- 
cation that  such  injury  was  work-related 
from  his  employer  before  May  9. 1983. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  amoimts  distributed 
from  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  certain  qualified  trusts  which  are 
attributable  to  tax-exempt  Interest;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MUNICIPAL  finance  RESC17E  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  the  Municipal  Finance 
Rescue  Act  to  diversify  the  range  of 
investments  available  to  Individuals 
contributing  to  Individual  retirement 
accounts  [IRA's]  and  KEOGH  plans 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  much 
needed  Infusion  of  funding  for  city 
and  State  governments.  My  proposal 
would  permit  the  distribution  of 
income  from  IRA  and  KEOGH  plans 
to  be  tax-exempt  if  the  income  was  de- 
rived from  Investments  in  State  or 
local  bonds. 

My  bill  would  provide  the  municipal 
bond  market  with  over  $20  billion  a 
year  In  additional  funds,  with  only  a 
negligible  cost  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
first  year,  and  $100  million  in  each  of 
the  following  2  years,  according  to  es- 
timates completed  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. 

As  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  [ERTA],  Congress 
greatly  expanded  the  use  of  IRA's  and 
retirement  plans  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals [KEOGH's].  Congress  ex- 
panded these  investment  vehicles  be- 
cause of  concern  that  a  large  number 
of  the  country's  workers  would  other- 
wise face  the  prospect  of  retiring  with- 
out the  resources  needed  to  provide 
adequate  Income  levels. 

IRA's  and  KEOGH's  have  been  a 
tremendous  success.  In  1982,  over  $28 
billion  flowed  into  IRA  and  KEOGH 
instruments.  Individuals  received  sub- 
stantial tax  breaks,  while  our  Nation's 
economy  was  stimulated  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  investment  capital.  IRA 
and  KEOGH  plans  provide  two  tax 
benefits:  Contributors  enjoy  a  current 
tax  deduction  for  contributions,  and 
investment  income  earned  is  tax-de- 
ferred until  withdrawal. 

The  tax-exempt  municipal  market  is 
the  primary  source  of  funding  for 
State  and  local  governments.  Without 
this  avenue  of  financing,  local  govern- 
ments would  simply  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  for  their  citi- 
zens. 

My  legislation  will  be  desperately 
needed  If  the  Treasury  Department's 
tax  reform  proposal,  or  similar  reform 
plan,  were  enacted  into  law.  Although 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  tax  simpli- 
fication is  desperately  needed,  the 
Treasury  proposal  will  radically  alter 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  funds.  This  will  force 
officials  to  cut  discretionary  spending, 
which  primarily  benefits  social-  and 
safety-related  services. 

First,  repeal  of  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes  will  make  the  rel- 
ative tax  burden  of  local  taxpayers 
that  much  greater.  For  a  high  tax 
State  such  as  New  York,  repeal  of  this 
vital  deduction  will  be  crippling.  The 
middle  class,  which  already  bears  an 
awesome  burden,  would  be  devastated. 
Repeal  of  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  has  the  effect  of  raising 


taxes  without  Increasing  revenues  for 
States,  counties,  or  cities.  This  means 
that  State  and  local  officials  could  not 
raise  revenues  through  higher  taxes 
without  facing  a  popular  revolt. 

Second,  banks  would  have  virtually 
no  incentive  to  buy  municipal  bonds 
under  the  Treasury  reform  proposal. 
In  the  1970's,  banks  owned  roughly 
half  of  all  municipal  bonds.  Today, 
banks  only  own  one-third  of  all  out- 
standing tax-exempt  securities.  Banks 
are  increasingly  not  participating  in 
the  tax-exempt  market  for  a  nimiber 
of  reasons,  including:  declining  profit- 
ability, deregulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits,  leasing  transactions  that 
earn  tax  benefits,  and  increased  loan 
demand.  Now,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  proposed  repealing  the  cur- 
rent 80-percent  deduction  for  interest 
expenses  incurred  on  debt  used  to  pur- 
chase mimicipal  bonds.  This  would  ter- 
minate almost  all  incentives  for  banks 
to  purchase  tax-exempt  secnirities. 
Without  banks  participating  in  the 
market  for  municipal  bonds,  cities  and 
States  will  face  higher  interest  rates  to 
attract  investors.  Of  course,  higher  in- 
terest rates  result  in  higher  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Third,  the  Treasury  Department 
proposes  to  eliminate  all  private  pur- 
poses industrial  development  bonds 
[IDB's],  such  as  low-income  housing, 
sewage  and  waste  water  treatment, 
and  resource  recovery.  These  public 
purpose  activities  often  cannot  be  can- 
celed. Without  low  cost  IDB's,  taxable 
bonds  must  be  issued  and/or  taxes  in- 
creased to  finance  these  necessary 
projects. 

Fourth,  Federal  budget  cuts  in  areas 
like  general  revenue  sharing,  UDAG's, 
and  mass  transit  operating  assistance 
will  hurt  the  credit  quality  of  State 
and  local  governments.  With  the  de- 
cline in  credit  quality,  cities  and  States 
will  have  a  harder  time  selling  their 
bonds  resulting  in  higher  interest 
rates. 

Fifth,  lower  marginal  tax  rates,  in- 
herent in  a  flat  tax.  remove  most  of 
the  incentive  to  purchase  municipal 
bonds.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  oppose 
lower  tax  rates.  Only  that  an  unin- 
tended impact  of  lower  tax  rates  is 
that  the  market  for  municipal  bonds  is 
that  much  smaller.  That  is.  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  offer  Incentive  to  shel- 
ter income.  The  lower  tax  rates  are. 
the  less  the  incentive  to  shelter 
income. 

In  toto.  municipal  finance  will  un- 
dergo a  radical  change  as  a  result  of 
the  Treasury  tax  reform  plan.  The 
market  for  municipal  bonds  will 
shrink,  the  ability  of  cities  and  States 
to  raise  taxes  will  disappear  because  of 
repeal  of  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes.  Termination  of  public  pur- 
pose IDB's  will  raise  costs  for  State 
and  local  governments,  where  will 
towns,  cities,  coimties.  and  State  raise 
money  to  finance  necessary  projects? 


My  proposal.  Mr.  President,  would 
help  rectify  this  problem.  By  allowing 
individuals  who  Invest  their  IRA  or 
KEOGH  contributions  in  mimicipal 
bonds  to  receive  tax-exempt  distribu- 
tions of  investment  income,  we  would 
not  be  creating  another  tax  shelter— 
we  would  simply  be  returning  to  the 
municipal  bond  market  a  potential 
pool  of  capital  which  would  be  lost 
with  the  enactment  of  tax  reform. 
Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  not 
mandate  that  any  fluids  be  directed 
into  municipal  securities.  It  would 
simply  give  contributors  to  IRA's  and 
KEOGH's  this  option. 

IRA's  and  KECX>H's  in  the  ■  past 
have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  savings 
and  on  the  economy  in  general,  but 
unfortunately  have  contributed  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  municipal  bond 
market  because  all  tax-deferred 
in(»me  distributions  from  an  IRA  or 
KEOGH  are  treated  as  ordinary 
income.  Individuals  saving  for  retire- 
ment have  no  incentive  to  place  their 
contributions  in  tax-exempt  assets. 
This  is  because  interest  rates  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds  are  lower  than  rates  on 
taxable  bonds.  Thus,  the  overall  yield 
on  an  IRA  net  of  tax  would  be  lower  if 
the  funds  were  invested  in  municipal 
securities,  as  opposed  to  in  taxable 
bonds.  The  result  is  that  billions  of 
dollars  in  IRA's  and  KEOGH's  are 
now  being  funneled  into  taxable  in- 
vestments, rather  than  into  city  and 
State  bonds. 

In  1982,  there  were  14.5  million  indi- 
viduals participating  in  IRA's  and 
965.000  participating  in  KECXjH's. 
Many  of  these  people  would  benefit 
from  my  proposal.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  [CBOJ  esti- 
mates that  if  this  bill  had  gone  into 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1984.  up  to  12  mil- 
lion people  would  have  invested  at 
least  part  of  their  IRA  contributions 
in  tax-exempt  obligations.  This  is  be- 
cause IRA  funds  can  be  distributed 
before  a  person  retires,  as  early  as  age 
59  V^.  Because  these  people  are  still 
working,  many  of  them  are  in  a  tax 
bracket  high  enough  to  benefit  from 
the  special  tax  status  afforded  munici- 
pal bonds.  CBO  estimates  that  these 
people  could  invest  up  to  $15-$20  bil- 
lion the  first  year,  and  $23-$24  billion 
the  second  year,  a  much  needed  infu- 
sion of  capital  into  the  municipal  bond 
market. 

As  I  noted,  the  revenue  loss  from 
this  program  Is  estimated  to  be  very 
small,  negligible  the  first  year  and 
only  about  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
2  years  following.  This  is  surely  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  tremendous 
benefits  of  a  stimulated  municipal 
bond  market  and  additional  savings  in- 
centives for  individuals  planning  for 
retirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Re(X)RD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Municipal  Finance  Rescue  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Exclusion  op  distributions  at- 
tributable TO  TAX-EXEMFT  INTEREST.— 

(a)  Individual  Retirement  Accounts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  treatment  of  distributions) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Tax-exempt  interest.— Any  distribu- 
tion from  an  individual  retirement  account 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  distributee  to  the  extent  such  distribu- 
tion is  attributable  to  interest  received  by 
such  account  which  would  have  t>een 
exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter if  such  interest  had  been  received  by  any 
other  person.". 

(2)  Early  distributions  and  disqualipica- 
TiONS.— Sul)section  (f)  of  section  408  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  additional  tax)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(determined  without 
regard  to  sul)section  (d)(7))"  after  "gross 
income  for  such  taxable  year"  in  paragraph 
( 1 ).  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(determined  without 
regard  to  sulwection  (d)(7))"  after  "gross 
income"  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(b)  Qualipieo  Plans  Benepiting  Selp-Em- 
PLOYED  Individuals  or  Owner-Employees.- 
Sut>section  (a)  of  section  402  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  taxation  of  beneficiary  of  em- 
ployees' trust )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2),  (4).  and  (9)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Exempt  interest.— Any  distribution 
from  a  trust  described  in  section  401  (a) 
which— 

"(A)  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
title  by  section  501  (a),  and 

"(B)  is  part  of  a  plan  that  provides  for 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  (c). 
shall  not  t>e  included  in  the  gross  Income  of 
the  distributee  to  the  extent  such  distribu- 
tion is  attributable  to  interest  received  by 
the  trust  which  would  have  been  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  if 
such  interest  had  t>een  received  by  any 
other  person.". 

Sec.  3.  Eppective  Date.— 

(a)  Individual  Retirement  Accouirrs.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  I  (a) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  l>eginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  QUALIPIED  Plans.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  (b)  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1984,  to  encour- 
age States  to  enact  child  protection  re- 
forms which  are  designed  to  improve 
legal  and  administrative  proceedings 
regarding  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  sexual  child  abuse  cases;  to 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE  ACT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  important  new 
legislation  designed  to  protect  the  sex- 
ually abused  children  of  America  and 
to  enhance  the  chances  of  successful 
prosecution  of  child  molesters. 

The  concept  behind  the  Children's 
Justice  Act  is  very  simple.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  much  needed  funds  ear- 
marked to  the  States  for  sexual  child 
abuse  programs  if  the  State  demon- 
strates its  interest  in  protecting  chil- 
dren by  enacting  reforms  in  three 
areas.  Reforms  are  needed  to:  First, 
reduce  the  trauma  to  the  child  victim; 
second,  enhance  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  child  molesters, 
and  third,  protect  the  child  from 
abuse  or  further  abuse. 

The  legislation  does  not  mandate 
these  reforms,  nor  does  it  stifle  inno- 
vation by  specifying  which  reforms 
the  States  should  enact.  It  highlights 
some  of  the  most  successful  and 
proven  reforms,  those  recommended 
by  either  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Family  Violence  or  the 
ABA'S  National  Center  for  Child  Advo- 
cacy and  Protection.  The  need  for 
these  reforms  and  their  success  has 
been  well  documented. 

Under  the  category  of  reforms  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  trauma  to  the 
child  victim,  the  legislation  cites  such 
reforms  as  coordinating  court  proceed- 
ings, avoiding  duplicate  interviews  and 
providing  a  witness  advocate  or  guardi- 
an adlitem.  The  need  for  these  re- 
forms is  great.  Often  a  child  is  so  trau- 
matized by  the  administrative  and 
court  proceedings  that  they  often 
wonder  just  who  is  on  trial. 

I  would  like  to  read  portions  of  let- 
ters of  victims  and  their  families  to 
better  illustrate  this  point. 

From  a  victim  of  child  pornography: 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  threat- 
ened with  prison  for  contempt  of  court  or 
not  cooperating,  not  once  has  anyone  out- 
side my  family  and  friends  expressed  any 
concern  for  my  well  being— which  over  the 
past  year  has  been  hampered  by  violent 
nightmares.  Tell  me.  Ms.  Hawkins,  is  this 
usual  treatment  for  a  victim  of  child  por- 
nography? Mr.  Reagan  is  on  television  now. 
saying:  There  is  a  tradition  in  this  country 
that  you  are  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
What  am  I  guUty  of  to  deserve  this  treat- 
ment? Being  10  years  old  a  decade  after  my 
birth?  Being  taken  advantage  of  by  a  trusted 
family  friend?  I  will  apologize  for  neither. 

Another  parent  wrote: 

Some  of  us  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  Judge 
is  going  to  be  creative  enough  so  that  these 
children  won't  have  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  abusers.  If  they— the  children, 
don't  have  to  face  them,  then  I'm  all  for  it 
and  so's  my  son.  But  If  they  have  to  face 
them,  then  I  don't  know  what  well  do. 

From  a  mother  whose  daughter  was 
sexually  molested: 

I  would  like  someone  to  print  an  article 
about  the  injustice  of  the  victims  in  sexual 
abuse  cases  when  videotapes  are  not  used 
and  children  are  forced  to  face  their  at- 


tackers in  a  courtroom.  I  think  the  public 
needs  to  be  aware  of  what  happens  to  vic- 
tims and  their  families  when  they  decide  to 
report  and  prosecute  child  abusers.  ...  So 
much  of  our  story  wasn't  told  in  the  court- 
room because  of  not  being  able  to  extract 
the  testimony  from  Wendy  that  was  neces- 
sary. She  was  terrified  into  silence  by  his 
presence.  What  a  shame  that  this  man  is 
now  free  to  continue  with  his  perverted  life- 
style and  harm  other  innocent  children  and 
their  unsuspecting  parents. 

Videotaping  of  a  child's  testimony 
not  only  reduces  the  trauma  to  that 
child  victim,  it  can  also  improve  the 
chances  of  successful  prosecution  of 
child  molesters.  A  primary  reason  for 
the  low  rate  of  prosecution  of  child 
molesters  is  the  fact  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  discredit  a  child's  testimony 
and  many  prosecutors  are  reluctant  to 
pursue  prosecution  based  solely  on  the 
testimony  of  the  child  victim.  Since 
the  nature  of  the  crime  Is  such  that 
there  are  rarely  witnesses  or  corrobo- 
rative evidence,  the  child  molester  can 
hide  behind  these  su-chaic  laws  and 
rules  of  evidence. 

Although  every  State  except  Nebras- 
ka has  repealed  archaic  statutes  which 
require  corroboration  of  sexual  child 
abuse,  as  a  practical  matter,  most  pros- 
ecutors are  reluctant  to  pursue  pros- 
ecution based  solely  on  the  child's  tes- 
timony. The  reason  lies  in  the  archaic 
and  erroneous  legal  assumption  that  a 
child's  testimony  is  somehow  suspect. 
This  is  based  on  old  and  erroneous  as- 
sumptions that  a  child's  memory  is 
more  malleable  and  less  trustworthy 
than  an  adult's.  But  recent  studies 
have  disputed  this  assumption.  The 
Journal  of  Social  Issues  devoted  a 
recent  issue  to  studies  of  children  as 
witnesses.  The  findings  of  the  experts 
are  best  summed  up  by  Dr.  Goodman, 
director  of  the  Program  in  Psychology 
and  the  Law  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  She  stated: 

Investigators  often  fail  to  question  chil- 
dren properly,  or  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  children's  cognitive  abilities 
elicit  what  appears  to  be  inconsistent  testi- 
mony. Many  district  attorneys  are  hesitant 
to  pursue  cases  which  rely  on  children's  tes- 
timony for  fear  that  no  one  will  believe  the 
children.  Even  if  a  case  is  pursued,  attor- 
neys are  reluctant  to  put  a  child  on  the 
stand  out  of  concern  for  his  or  her  emotion- 
al well-being  and  for  fear  that  the  child  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  cross-examination. 
Such  Judgements,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
based  on  biases,  and  beliefs  rather  than  on 
solid    grounds. 

It  is  time,  Dr.  Goodman  notes,  that 
these  institutions  were  replaced  with 
solid  evidence  and  deeper  understand- 
ing. 

Therefore,  reforms  are  needed  in  the 
rules  of  evicience  to  facilitate  a  child's 
testimony  in  a  case  of  sexual  child 
abuse.  The  most  popular  and  proven 
reforms  are  videotaping,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  at  least  12  States 
since  1977  and  a  statutory  hearsay  ex- 
ception which  has  been  adopted  by  at 


least  6  States  since  1982.  Other  sug- 
gested reforms  designed  to  enhance 
prosecution  of  child  molesters  include 
specific  statutory  definitions  of  child 
abuse,  a  longer  statute  of  limitations, 
elimination  of  the  marital  privilege, 
and  consideration  of  the  evidentiary 
viability  of  a  sexually  abused  child 
syndrome. 

The  third  area  in  which  reform  is  vi- 
tally needed  is  to  protect  the  child 
from  abuse  or  further  abuse.  Suggest- 
ed reforms  include  civil  protection 
orders,  granting  the  court  authority  to 
order  the  accused  abuser  out  of  the 
home  instead  of  forcing  the  chUd  to 
flee  to  a  shelter;  treatment  and  coun- 
seling programs,  for  both  the  abused 
child  and  the  abuser,  in  order  to  break 
the  cycle  of  abuse;  and  prevention  pro- 
grams within  the  local  school  curricu- 
limis. 

Mr.  President,  these  reforms  are 
vital  if  we  are  to  assure  the  abused,  ne- 
glected and  exploited  children  of  our 
Nation  that  we  hear  and  will  respond 
to  their  cry  for  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill,  the  Chil- 
dren's Justice  Act,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's  Justice 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1984  (Public  Law  98-457)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
tiUe: 

"TITLE  IV— CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE 
GRANT 

"DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 
"GRANTS  AtmiORIZED 

"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary')  is  authorized  to 
make  additional  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  for  identification,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  sexual  abuse  in  accord- 
ance with  ther  ellgiblUty  requirements  of 
this  title. 

"ELIGIBILITY  OP  ASSISTANCE 

"Sbc.  402.  (a)  A  State  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, that  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  State 
has  enacted  legal  and  administrative 
changes  with  respect  to  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  child  sexual  abuse  cases 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  A  State  shall  have  in  effect  a  child 
sexual  abuse  program  which  includes  at 
least  one  statute  or  administrative  proce- 
dure to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  cate- 
gories described  in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and 
(4). 

"(2)  A  SUte  shall  provide  for  the  handling 
of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  in  a  manner 
which  reduces  the  trauma  to  the  child 
victim.  Administrative  procedures  consistent 
with  the  reduction  of  trauma  may  Include— 

"(A)  the  esUbllshment  of  Interdiscipli- 
nary teams  of  child  abuse  professionals  such 
as  law  enforcement  officers,  child  protective 


service  workers,  prosecutors,  child's  advo- 
cates, mental  health  professionals,  and  med- 
ical personnel  for  handling  child  sexual 
abuse  cases: 

"(B)  c(x>rdinated  court  proceedings  for 
handling  intrafamily  child  sexual  abuse:  or 

"(C)  providing  for  specialized  training  of 
law  enforcement,  legal.  Judicial,  and  child 
welfare  personnel  to  deal  with  child  sexual 
abuse  victims. 

"(3)  A  State  shall  establish  reforms  de- 
signed to  improve  the  chances  of  successful 
prosecution  or  legal  action  against  child  mo- 
lesters. Such  reforms  may  Include— 

"(A)  a  specific  definition  of  child  sexual 
abuse: 

"(B)  modifications  of  certain  evidentiary 
restrictions  such  as  the  hearsay  rule,  the 
corroboration  requirement,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation of  child  sexual  abuse  victims  as  wit- 
nesses to  allow  for  the  age  of  child  sexual 
abuse  victims:  or 

"(C)  establishing  procedures  for  the  video- 
taping of  victims  statements  and  testimony 
to  protect  the  child  sexual  abuse  victim 
from  trauma. 

"(4)  In  order  to  improve  procedures  to 
protect  children  from  sexual  abuse,  a  State 
shall  establish  administrative  statutory  re- 
forms such  as— 

"(A)  providing  a  guardian  ad  litem  who  is 
assigned  to  make  an  independent  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  court  on  recommenda- 
tions regarding  what  action  should  be  taken 
that  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  child: 

"(B)  granting  courts  authority  to  grant 
civil  protection  orders  to  protect  children 
from  further  abuse:  or 

"(C)  providing  treatment  programs  for  the 
child  molester  and  sexually  abused  child. 

"(c)  The  categories  of  statutes  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  described  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  sutisection  (b)  are  intend- 
ed to  be  general  guidelines  for  State  action. 
Each  State  is  encouraged  to  develop  innova- 
tive approaches  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives described  in  subsection  (b). 

"RXCmj^TIOHS 

"Sec.  403.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  sections  401  and  402.  In  estab- 
lishing regulations  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  purposes  of  this 
tiUe. 

"AUTROMSATIOM 

"Sbc.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  >12.000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987.". 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
8.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973.  to  provide  for  a  special  Radio 
Liberty  Program  of  Russian  language 
broadcasting  for  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

RADIO  MACCABXI 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  reached  des- 
perate straits.  Emigration  has  come 
almost  to  a  standstill.  From  its  peak  in 
1979  of  over  61.000,  the  flow  of  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
fallen  off  to  1.314  in  1983.  and  at  cur- 
rent rates,  will  be  less  than  1.000  for 
1984.  Reports  are  reaching  the  United 
States  with  saddening  regularity  of  in- 
creasing persecution  and  harassment 


of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  those  who  are  willing 
to  speak  out  concerning  their  desire  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  refusniks  have  been  beaten,  im- 
prisoned, exiled,  and  placed  in  mental 
institutions.  They  have  had  their  jobs 
taken  from  them;  they  have  had  their 
families  threatened;  in  short,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  their  lives  a 
living  hell. 

For  a  period  during  the  1970's  the 
Soviets  i>ermitted  a  relatively  diverse 
group  of  dissident  organizations  and 
causes  to  surface  and  gain  recognition. 
Lithuanian  Catholics.  Moslems.  Bap- 
tists, Pentacostals,  scientists  and  writ- 
ers all  voiced  their  dissent  with  the 
Soviet  regime  through  Samizdat  publi- 
cations that  became  known  in  the 
West.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Breszh- 
nev  era,  however,  and  into  the  Andro- 
pov, and  now  the  Chemenko  period. 
Soviet  authorities  t>egan  to  crack  down 
on  dissident  groups.  The  crackdown 
was  effective,  and  today  these  groups 
have  been  driven  underground. 

The  exception  has  been  the  Soviet 
Jews.  With  their  courage,  their  con- 
tacts in  the  West,  and  their  effective 
organization,  they  have  kept  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  the  eye  of 
the  West  though  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  dropped  off  drastical- 
ly. 

Faced  with  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  their  battle  to  gain  free- 
dom and  begin  a  new  life  elsewhere  as- 
sumes herioc  proportions.  Yet  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  they  could  get  discour- 
aged. The  Soviet  authorities  actively 
seek  to  limit  their  contact  with  the 
West,  and  the  nature  of  Soviet  society 
prevents  them  from  learning  of  and 
gaining  support  from  the  efforts  or  ac- 
complishments of  their  compatriots. 

What  is  needed  is  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  community  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  general,  and  the  refusnik  com- 
munity in  particular,  to  know  what  is 
going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
those  events  and  circumstances  that 
affect  them.  I  believe  that  the  groiuid- 
work  for  such  an  effort  already  exists 
in  the  form  of  Radio  Liberty.  Since 
the  19S0's  Radio  LIt>erty  has  broadcast 
news  about  the  Soviet  Union  to  people 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  today 
Radio  Liberty  does  include  limited 
programming  of  special  interest  to  the 
Jewish  commimity  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  I  believe  that  in  the  face  of 
such  persecution  and  harassment  as 
that  community  is  now  facing,  addi- 
tional programming  is  called  for.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
meets  that  need. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
create  a  "Radio  Maccabee  Program  of 
Radio  Liberty."  This  new  program 
would  be  responsible  for  surveying  the 
broadcast  needs  of  the  Jewish  conunu- 
nity  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view  to 
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creating  radio  programming  to  meet 
those  needs.  It  would  also  set  up  a 
framework  by  which  to  assure  that 
the  Radio  Maccabee  Program  enjoys 
the  same  input  into  editorial  and  pro- 
gramming decisions  as  is  enjoyed  by 
other  elements  of  Radio  Liberty.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  this  new  program, 
involving  new  and  previously  unbudg- 
eted  responsibilities  for  Radio  Liberty, 
gets  off  to  a  good  start.  $3  million  has 
to  be  authorized  to  cover  such  con- 
struction, hiring,  library,  and  other  ex- 
penses as  is  necessary  to  assure  quality 
broadcasts. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
is  relatively  small,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  benefit  that  could  come  from  it  is 
almost  incalculable.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
me  in  this  endeavor  and  help  reassure 
the  brave  refusnik  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten them  or  their  cause. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  142.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety 
of  children  receiving  day  care  services 
by  establishing  a  national  program  for 
the  licensing  of  child  day  care  provid- 
ers, establishing  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  with  respect  to  criminal 
records  of  employees  of  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  establishing  a  hotline  for  re- 
porting of  abuse  of  children  receiving 
day  care  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National  Child 
Protection  Act.  The  National  Child 
Protection  Act  will  assure  the  safety 
and  healthy  development  of  our  chil- 
dren. It  will  identify  abusers  and  will 
help  prevent  child  abuse.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  children  deserve  nothing 
less. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  acquire 
data  about  the  incidence  and  preva- 
lence of  sexual  abuse  in  day  care  cen- 
ters. The  problem  is  complicated  by 
several  factors,  including  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  confirmed  sexual 
abuse  from  reported  sexual  abuse. 

The  limited  data  now  collected  on 
sexual  abuse  by  the  American 
Humane  Association  and  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  not  indicative  of 
how  widespread  sexual  abuse  is  in  day 
care  centers.  It  illustrates,  however, 
that  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  a 
matter  that  we  should  be  concerned 
about. 

Nationally,  in  1976,  there  were  1.955 
sexual  abuse  cases  reported.  In  1981, 
however,  this  figure  had  grown  nearly 
tenfold  to  17,594.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease might  be  attributed  to  wide- 
spread publicity  and  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  this  topic  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  numbers  strongly  sug- 
gest that  something  needs  to  be  done. 


The  problem  is  the  sexual  abuse,  ex- 
ploitation, and  molestation  of  chil- 
dren. The  National  Child  Protection 
Act  does  not  attempt  to  solve  all  the 
problems  that  our  children  encounter, 
but  it  will  help  to  alleviate  this  serious 
situation  occurring  across  our  country. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide us  with  needed  information  to  ac- 
curately detect  and  deter  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children.  We  will  not  only  be 
able  to  locate  sexual  abuse,  but  will  be 
able  to  prevent  sexual  abuse. 

This  legislation  sends  a  message  to 
molesters  and  child  abusers.  We  will 
not  tolerate  them  in  our  day  care  cen- 
ters or  anywhere  else.  This  outlandish 
behavior  and  harm  to  our  children 
must  be  discouraged.  It  must  cease, 
and  it  must  cease  now. 

The  need  for  regulatory  standards 
governing  child  programs  to  assure 
the  safety  and  health  of  our  children 
has  become  ever  more  necessary  fol- 
lowing charges  of  child  abuse  filed 
against  the  staff  of  day  care  centers 
and  schools  in  Chicago.  Minneapolis. 
Cullman,  AL.  and  Manhattan  Beach, 
CA.  Seven  teachers  at  the  Virginia 
McMartin  Preschool  in  Manhattan 
Beach  were  charged  with  sexually 
abusing  180  children  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  This  is  outrageous.  The  chil- 
dren might  have  been  in  a  prostitution 
ring,  or  used  in  pornographic  films 
and  photography.  More  recently,  at 
the  Praca  Day  Care  Center  In  the 
Bronx.  NY.  and  other  centers,  there 
has  been  sexual  abuse  reported.  The 
accused  at  these  facilities,  and  at 
others,  may  be  found  innocent.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  our  children  are  be- 
coming fearful,  and  rightfully  so.  Par- 
ents are  worried.  We  must  ease  their 
fears.  The  National  Child  Protection 
Act  can  do  this  and  a  lot  more. 

We  can  no  longer  wait,  nor  can  we 
take  the  chance  that  these  incidents 
will  not  occur  again.  We  need  to  have 
a  national  reporting  system  of  cases  of 
sexual  abuse.  This  national  listing  of 
abusers  would  be  available  to  day  care 
centers  and  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, not  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  this  reporting  mecha- 
nism will  decrease  the  Incidence  of 
sexual  abuse.  A  child  molester  would 
not  be  able  to  transfer  from  center  to 
center  or  from  State  to  State  and  con- 
tinue to  abuse  children.  The  reporting 
system  would  be  uniform  at  all  centers 
and  in  each  State.  There  would  be  no 
disparity  in  the  data  collected.  There 
would  be  a  uniform  reporting  system 
on  sexual  abusers. 

To  assure  a  comparable  system  in 
each  State,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  provide 
the  guidelines  for  all  States  to  follow. 
The  States  would  be  responsible  for 
making  certain  that  every  day  care 
center  follow  the  same  procedures.  A 
toll  free  (800)  phone  number  would  be 
available  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week,  for  anyone  to  report  the  abuse 


of  a  child.  It  is  a  national  priority  that 
we  have  this  nationwide  system. 

Some  States  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  assure  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  children.  For  example, 
bills  have  been  passed  in  State  legisla- 
tures that  allow  the  conviction  of  a 
child  molester  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  victim's  testimony.  Other  States 
have  taken  additional  steps.  However, 
many  day  care  facilities  are  monitored 
much  more  loosely.  Many  only  require 
minimal  health  and  safety  standards. 
Some  do  not  have  licensing  require- 
ments. Licensing  regulations  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State  and  are 
often  subject  to  change. 

Due  to  the  growing  number  of  two- 
income  families,  there  will  probably  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  day  care.  We  must  not  allow 
them,  nor  the  ones  presently  attend- 
ing, to  suffer  any  harm.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country  that  we 
help  children  develop  to  their  fullest 
potential.  Children  should  have  avail- 
able the  best  educational  and  develop- 
mental resources  possible.  They  are 
our  future.  For  this  reason,  there 
should  be  quality  day  care  services 
throughout  the  United  States,  not  just 
in  a  few  centers  in  a  few  States.  To 
assure  a  safe  and  healthy  development 
of  our  children,  the  highest  standards 
of  day  care  must  be  provided  at  all  day 
care  centers. 

Adequate  screening  and  licensing  of 
all  day  care  providers  can  bring  us 
closer  to  this  goal.  Not  just  anyone 
should  be  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion and  safety  of  our  chllren.  I  recog- 
nize the  significant  contributions 
made  by  many  day  care  directors  and 
staff.  However,  to  remove  the  bad 
from  the  good,  there  should  be  a 
check  on  all  employees,  aides,  and  vol- 
unteers working  with  our  youth  at  our 
day  care  centers.  This  system  would  be 
a  fair  system  that  is  cognizant  of  dedi- 
cated hard  working  men  and  women. 
Based  on  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  this  system  would  be  quick, 
efficient,  and  simple,  and  it  would  be 
the  same  in  each  State.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  to  provide  this  background 
screening  information  for  the  sake  of 
our  children. 

Screening,  however,  is  not  enough. 
We  must  have  qualified  persormel  at 
our  day  care  centers.  Our  children  de- 
serve the  best.  We  need  more  than 
minimal  standards  for  training  and 
certification  of  day  care  center  staff 
and  directors. 

For  example,  in  1980  it  was  reported 
that  only  10  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  required  caregivers  to  have 
degrees  beyond  a  high  school  diploma. 
When  States  do  require  higher  educa- 
tion, many  do  not  specify  that  they 
should  be  in  early  childhood  education 
or  child  development. 


It  is  only  feasible  and  reasonable 
that  those  working  with  our  children 
be  qualified  to  do  so.  It  is  most  note- 
worthy that  many  centers  require  that 
caregivers  hold  a  'Child  Development 
Associate  Credential."  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  13,000 
people  in  the  United  States  have  this 
credential.  This  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  more  training 
and  qualifications  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  healthy  and  best  possible 
development  for  our  children.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  closely 
assess  this  concern  and  I  have  re- 
quired this  assessment  in  my  legisla- 
tion. 

The  National  Child  Protection  Act  is 
not  a  big  spending  bill.  It  does  asks, 
however,  that  we  make  certain  that 
our  children  are  safe  and  are  given  the 
best  opportunity  for  healthy  develop- 
ment. This  legislation  will  not  require 
the  implementation  of  major  changes 
by  centers  or  States.  They  can  Imple- 
ment these  guidelines  for  the  benefit 
of  our  children  with  only  minor 
changes  in  their  present  structure. 
Those  that  do  not  feel  that  our  chil- 
dren are  worth  this  extra  protection 
do  not  need  to  receive  funding  for 
their  programs.  After  all.  title  XX  is 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  not  for 
the  destruction  of  innocent  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  can  expediently  provide  a  system 
that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, along  with  a  National  Advisory 
Panel,  created  by  this  legislation,  can 
develop  guidelines  that  will  work 
toward  the  benefit  of  our  children. 
This  panel  will  help  our  Nation  re- 
spond to  this  desperate  situation. 
These  leaders  of  child  day  care  and 
representatives  of  the  public  serving 
on  the  panel  will  be  an  invaluable 
asset  in  directing  and  developing 
guidelines  for  the  safety  and  healthy 
development  of  our  children.  This 
panel  will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  four  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

The  attached  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Congressional  Budget  Office): 

ESnillATED  COST  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
[By  *aat  ion.  n  itausmls  o(  dobrs] 
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The  provisions  in  this  legislation  go 
a  long  way  in  promoting  what  we  all 
want.  This  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
promotes  the  social,  emotional,  physi- 
cal, and  cognitive  development  of  our 
children.  It  prevents  the  molestation 
of  our  children.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  bill  and  to  join  me  in  passing 
this  legislation  for  our  children. 

Our  children,  families,  and  country 
are  calling  upon  us  for  help.  We  must 
respond  with  the  speedy  passage  of 
the  National  Child  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  142 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Child  Protection  Act". 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  XX 

Sec.  2.  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"LICENSING  AND  INTORMATION  WFTH  RESPECT 
TO  PROVIDERS  OP  CHILD  DAT  CABE  SERVICES 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
any  funds  under  this  title,  a  State  must 
have  In  effect  a  program  under  which— 

"(1)  the  State  will  require  the  licensing 
and  monitoring  of  all  providers  of  child  day 
care  services  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards esUblished  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b): 

"(2)  the  State  will  provide  information  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  all  individuals 
providing  child  day  care  services  or  em- 
ployed by  providers  of  child  day  care  serv- 
ices, and  with  respect  to  all  individuals  con- 
victed of  child  abuse,  child  molesting,  or 
similar  crimes.  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c):  and 

"(3)  the  SUte  will  have  in  effect  a  toll-free 
telephone  hotline  for  the  reporting  of  any 
allegations  of  child  abuse,  child  molestation, 
or  similar  acts  committed  by  any  individual 
providing  child  day  care  services  or  by  any 
employee  of  a  provider  of  child  day  care 
services.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  be  regulation 
esUblish  standards  and  guidelines  for  SUte 
licensing  and  monitoring  of  providers  of 
child  day  care  services.  Such  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  assure  the  safety,  health, 
and  developmental  potential  of  children 
while  receiving  child  day  care  services,  and 
shall  promote  the  social,  emotional,  physi- 
cal, and  cognitive  growth  of  such  children 
while  receiving  such  services.  The  standards 
and  guidelines  shall  Include  provisions  for 
assuring  that  only  adequately  trained  Indi- 
viduals provide  such  services 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  uni- 
form definition  of  child  day  care  services', 
and  of  a  provider  of  child  day  care  services', 
which  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  which  will  assure  that  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  number  of  children  shall  be 


protected  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional file  of  the  names,  addresses,  and 
social  security  nimibers  of  all  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  Involving  child  abuse, 
child  molestation,  or  such  similar  acts 
which  the  Secretary  determines  ought  to  be 
Included  in  such  file  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting children  receiving  child  day  care 
services. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
number  of  any  individual  convicted  in  such 
State  of  child  abuse,  child  molestation,  or  a 
similar  act  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  national  file.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  uniform  reporting  system  which  shall 
apply  to  all  the  States. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  require  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  provider  may  be  licensed  to  pro- 
vide child  day  care  services  In  such  State  if 
such  individual,  or  any  employee  of  such 
provider,  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
which  has  been  reported  (by  any  State)  to 
the  Secretary  and  Is  contained  in  the  na- 
tional file.  E^h  State  must,  for  purposes  of 
ensuring  compliance  «vith  this  subsection, 
request  the  Secretary  to  check  the  names  of 
each  Individual  seeking  a  license  to  provide 
child  day  care  services,  and  each  employee 
of  a  provider  seeking  such  a  license,  against 
the  list  of  names  contained  in  the  national 
file,  prior  to  granting  such  license. 

"(d)  Each  State  shall  establish  a  toll-free 
telephone  hotline  for  the  reporting  of  any 
allegations  of  child  abuse,  child  molestation, 
or  any  similar  act  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  inclusion  in  the  national  file,  com- 
mitted by  an  individual  providing  child  day 
care  services,  or  by  an  employee  of  a  provid- 
er of  such  services.  The  State  must  provide 
follow-up  investigation  of  each  such  allega- 
tion in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  regulations. 

"(eKl)  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Panel  on  Child  Protection',  hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Panel'.  The  Panel 
shall  consist  of  13  members  as  follows; 

"(A)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Chairman: 

"(B)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

•(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (upon 
recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader);  and 

"(D)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  ex  officio. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Panel  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
standards  and  guidelines  issued  under  this 
section,  and  to  propose  any  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  such  standards  and 
guidelines  which  may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  Stetes  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  per  diem  rate  es- 
Ublished by  the  Secretary  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  business  of  the  Panel. 
Any  member  of  the  Panel  engaged  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  Panel  away  from  his 
home  or  place  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  in 
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the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Panel  such  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  any  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  Panel  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  functions.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate  all  regula- 
tions required  under  section  2008  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  section  2008  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  to  States 
beginning  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize contracts  retaining  private  counsel 
to  furnish  collection  services  in  the 
case  of  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

FEDEKAL  DEBT  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Federal  Debt 
Recovery  Act.  This  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  1668,  which  I  had  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Percy  during  the 
98th  Congress.  On  July  25,  1984.  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  S.  1668 
by  a  vote  of  96  to  1;  however,  the 
House  was  unable  to  complete  action 
on  companion  legislation,  H.R.  6218, 
prior  to  adjournment  and  the  bill  died. 

This  bill  will  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  reducing  the  staggering 
amount  of  delinquent  debt  now  owed 
it.  It  will  provide  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  authority  to  retain  private 
counsel  to  conduct  litigation  to  recov- 
ery nontax  debts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear: 
the  GAO  has  reported  that  "debts 
owed  the  Government  are  enormous 
and  growing  each  year,  with  billions  of 
dollars  delinquent."  According  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
there  are  now  more  than  $16  billion  in 
nontax  delinquencies.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  litigate  most  Federal  debt  col- 
lection cases,  but  it  lacks  the  staff  and 
the  resources  necessary  to  process  the 
mammoth  volume  of  cases  referred  to 
it. 

On  October  25,  1982.  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Debt  Collection 
Act.  Among  other  things,  the  act 
allows  Federal  agencies  to  charge  in- 
terest and  penalties  on  delinquent 
debt,  offset  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees owing  delinquent  debts  to  the 
Federal  Government,  report  delin- 
quent debtors  to  credit  bureaus,  and 
use  private  sector  contractors  to  col- 
lect debts  owed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  Debt  Collection  Act 
provided  for  the  use  of  private  collec- 
tion agencies,  it  did  not  permit  the  use 
of  private  firms  to  assist  in  the  litiga- 
tion of  Government  debt.  Testimony 
at  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 


Subcommittee  hearing  on  May  25, 
1983,  made  clear  that  the  use  of  pri- 
vate attorneys  would  put  real  teeth 
into  Federal  debt  collection. 

The  Justice  Department  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  student  loan  cases  and 
other  Federal  debts  backlogged  in  U.S. 
attorneys'  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  Justice  Department  does 
not  have  the  computer  capacity  and 
personnel  to  handle  the  huge  volume 
of  delinquent  debt  cases  now  awaiting 
litigation:  meanwhile,  the  statute  of 
limitations  will  run  out  on  many  of 
these  cases.  Debtors  will  continue  to 
get  the  message  that,  if  they  fall  to 
meet  their  responsibility  to  repay 
their  debts,  nothing  is  likely  to 
happen  to  them. 

Serious  and  substantial  Federal 
criminal  and  civil  cases  such  as  narcot 
ics  offenses,  fraud,  tax  evasion,  and 
antitrust  violations  inundate  our  U.S. 
attorneys'  offices.  In  the  face  of  such 
clear  and  pressing  priorities,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  continue  to  burden  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  pursue  debt  collection  cases, 
many  of  which  involve  small  dollar 
amounts?  I  think  not.  The  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Department  should  be 
directed  to  essential  tasks,  and  not 
drained  away  in  an  attempt  to  process 
this  avalanche  of  litigation. 

I  was  recently  informed  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  well  over 
21,000  student  loan  cases  referred  by 
the  Education  Department  awaiting 
litigation.  F\irther.  one  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  handling  debt  collection 
cases  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  re- 
cently told  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  more  than  2,500  cases  were 
backlogged  in  her  office,  cases  which 
were  her  sole  responsibility. 

In  July  of  1983,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment testified  on  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  urged  the  committee  to  act 
promptly  to  enact  this  legislation.  Jus- 
tice's testimony  was  unqualified  and 
enthusiastic  about  this  bill  and  their 
belief  that  it  will  add  to  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  prosecute  debt  collec- 
tion cases  aggressively. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  biparti- 
san support  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived in  Congress.  It  also  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  others  interest- 
ed in  reducing  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  debt  owed  the  Federal  Government. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  product  of  extensive  discussion 
and  deliberation  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Department  of  Education, 
and  many  others  with  expertise  in  the 
field  of  debt  collection.  During  the 
summer  of  1983,  I  worked  closely  with 
the  Justice  Department  to  draft  a 
compromise  bill,  introduced  as  S.  1668, 
which  modified  the  original  bill  I  had 
introduced    with    Senator    Percy    (S. 


1356).  After  lengthy  discussion,  we 
agreed  to  a  compromise  that  gave  the 
Justice  Department  the  power  to  con- 
tract with  private  law  firms  for  legal 
services.  Further,  we  agreed  that  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  could  then 
refer  cases  directly  to  the  law  firms 
hired  by  Justice. 

When  S.  1668  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  included  several  important 
amendments  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  all  Interested  parties.  First,  "col- 
lection services"  was  changed  to  "legal 
services,"  in  order  to  clarify  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  not  bypass  the 
cost-effective  use  of  collection  agencies 
in  recovering  delinquent  debt.  Litiga- 
tion was  intended  only  to  be  a  tool  of 
last  resort. 

Second,  a  provision  which  gave  col- 
lection agencies  the  power  to  refer 
cases  directly  to  private  firms  was  de- 
leted. This  was  done  to  ensure  that 
Federal  agencies  have  the  option  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  contract  with 
a  collection  agency  would  give  the  col- 
lection agency  the  power  to  make 
direct  referrals.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
precluded  such  contracts  from  being 
written. 

Third,  the  Justice  Department  was 
authorized  to  recall  any  claim  referred 
to  private  counsel,  if  such  action  was 
in  the  public  Interest.  This  authority 
was  intended  to  be  reserved  for  excep- 
tional, rather  than  routine,  cases. 

Fourth,  it  adopted  the  reporting  re- 
quirement language  of  its  House  com- 
panion legislation. 

All  of  these  improvements,  crafted 
into  the  final  version  of  S.  1668,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  In  addition,  various  floor 
amendments  which  were  adopted  are 
also  included:  The  Justice  Department 
must  use  its  best  efforts  to  retain  more 
than  one  law  firm  from  each  U.S.  Judi- 
cial district  where  a  contract  is  award- 
ed: legal  fees  must  be  reasonable:  and 
the  GAO  must  make  an  annual  audit 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  competi- 
tion for  the  contract  and  the  Justice 
Department's  diligence  in  retaining 
private  counsel. 

It  is  vital  that  debtors  be  certain 
that  their  creditors  will  seek  legal  rem- 
edies in  cases  of  nonpayment.  Without 
such  certainty,  there  is  little  motiva- 
tion for  recalcitrant  debtors  to  meet 
their  obligations.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  faces  a  large  obstacle 
to  successful  debt  collection  because 
many  debtors,  including  many  of  those 
with  the  ability  to  pay,  choose  not  to 
do  so  because  they  believe  that  no 
legal  remedies  will  be  pursued  against 
them.  Unfortunately,  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  they  are  right. 

This  bill  will  help  change  this  situa- 
tion. In  addition,  it  will  not  authorize 
any  additional  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1985  other  than  that  al- 
ready available  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Any  fiscal  year  1985  costs  in- 


curred from  the  bill  would  be  absorbed 
from  existing  funds. 

This  legislation  will  create  more  ef- 
fecient,  cost-effective  debt  collection 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  also 
will  help  restore  the  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity which  should  be  present  in  suc- 
cessful debtor-creditor  relationships. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant bill  and  voting  for  its  passage 
during  the  99th  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

8.  143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3718  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  (e)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish collection  services,  including  represen- 
tation in  negotiation,  compromise,  settle- 
ment, and  litigation,  in  the  case  of  any 
claim  of  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  and  referred  to  the  private  counsel 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Each  such  contract  shall  include  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  con- 
siders necessary  and  appropriate.  Including 
a  provision  specifying  the  amount  of  the  fee 
to  be  paid  to  the  private  counsel  under  such 
contract  or  the  method  for  calculating  such 
fee. 

"(2)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 
tive agency  may  refer  to  a  private  counsel 
retained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion claims  of  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  activities  of  such 
agency. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  516.  518(b), 
519,  and  547  (2)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  a  private  counsel  retained  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  represent  the  United  States 
in  litigatiot.  In  connection  with  collection 
services  furnished  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(4)  A  contract   under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  terminate  such  contract  if  he 
finds  that  termination  of  such  contract  is  in 
the  public  interest; 

"(B)  a  provision  permitting  the  head  of 
any  executive  or  legislative  agency  which 
refers  a  claim  under  such  contract  to  resolve 
a  dispute  regarding  such  claim,  to  compro- 
mise such  claim,  or  to  end  a  collection 
action  on  such  claim:  and 

"(C)  a  provision  requiring  the  private 
counsel  to  transmit  monthly  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  head  of  the  executive 
or  legislative  agency  referring  a  claim  under 
such  contract  a  report  on  the  services  relat- 
ing to  such  claim  rendered  under  such  con- 
tract during  the  month  and  the  progress 
made  during  such  month  In  collecting  such 
claim  under  such  contract. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  803(6)  of  the  Pair  Debt  Collection 


Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1692a(6)).  a  private 
counsel  performing  collection  services  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a 
debt  collector  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act. 

"(6)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  quarterly  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
cover indebtedness  owed  the  United  States 
and  referred  to  the  E>epartment  of  Justice 
for  collection.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  list  of  all  uncollected  Indebtedness 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
collection,  shall  separately  specify  any  un- 
collected Indebtedness  which  was  covered  by 
a  contract  terminated  by  the  Attorney  Cren- 
eral  under  paragraph  (4)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  describe  the  progress  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  collecting 
the  indebtedness  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.". 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  actions 
taken  under  section  3718(e)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act). 


S.  144 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  144.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot 
project  involving  the  redemption  of 
food  stamp  coupons  through  unin- 
sured financial  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

CONCERKINC  THE  REDEMFTIOM  OP  POOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  that  would 
significantly  aid  our  decaying  inner 
cities  in  their  efforts  to  revitalize.  This 
legislation,  which  is  identical  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress,  es- 
tablishes a  demonstration  project 
whose  goal  is  to  ascertain  the  feasibili- 
ty of  allowing  credit  unions  which  do 
not  have  deposit  insurance  to  redeem 
food  stamps. 

In  my  State  of  New  York,  one  press- 
ing example  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation exists  in  the  South  Bronx.  This 
area,  long  the  symbol  of  urban  decay, 
is  struggling,  largely  on  its  own.  to  re- 
capture the  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed. 
There  are  many  credit  unions,  but  few 
banks,  which  serve  this  area.  These  in- 
stitutions, however,  are  extremely 
hampered  by  their  inability  to  redeem 
food  stamps.  Because  many  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  area  depend  on 
food  stamps  to  meet  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  nutritional  needs,  merchants 
who  serve  the  local  population  seek  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  can  redeem 
them  to  do  their  business.  This  legisla- 
tion will  establish  whether  those  insti- 
tutions can  serve  that  need  while  still 
complying  with  established  Federal 
performance  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \ 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  project  under  which  five  financial  in- 
stitutions not  Insured  by  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Ix>an  Insurance  Corporation 
are  permitted  to  redeem  coupons  accepted 
by  retail  food  stores  under  the  food  stamp 
program  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  de- 
scribing the  results  of  the  pilot  project  no 
later  thsm  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1861 
(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize reimbursement  for  the  services 
of  certain  interns  in  psychology  under 
part  A  of  the  Medicare  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOCT 
INTERN  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
authorize  the  coverage  of  psychology 
internship  programs  under  the  teach- 
ing provisions  of  our  Nation's  Medi- 
care statutes. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  students  under  these  psy- 
chology programs  provide  the  same 
type  and  intensity  of  care  which  their 
medical  colleagues  do. 

As  our  Nations  population  continues 
to  grow  older,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  ensure  that  the  psychoso- 
cial aspects  of  care  are  given  sufficient 
priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(including  services 
provided  In  a  hospital  by  an  intern  In  psy- 
chology under  a  teaching  program  approved 
by  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion)" after  "hospital"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  that 
begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsitnaga): 
S.  146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  services  per- 
formed by  a  nurse-midwife;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  NURSE-MIDWIFE 
SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  are  Intro- 
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ducing  le^slation  which  would  modify 
the  Medicare  Program  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  services  of  certified 
nurse-midwives  would  be  readily  avail- 
able to  those  individuals  under  the 
program  who  desire  them. 

Presently,  certified  nurse-midwives 
are  deemed  autonomous  providers 
under  the  Department  of  Defense 
CHAMPUS  Program,  as  well  as  under 
the  Medicaid  Program. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  not  only  make  the 
services  of  certified  nurse-midwives 
readily  available  to  the  approximately 
1.000  future  mothers  who  receive  re- 
imbursement under  Medicare  annual- 
ly, but  more  importantly,  will  make  it 
expressly  clear  throughout  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  statutes  that  these 
individuals  are  truly  autonomous  pro- 
viders. Not  only  does  nurse-midwifery 
have  an  outstanding  track  record,  but 
recent  evidence  indicates  that  it  is 
highly  cost  effective  and  well  respect- 
ed by  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)<2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph ( I ):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  certified  nurse-midwife  services:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■CKRTinED  NURSE-MIDWirE  SERVICES 

"(eeXl)  The  term  'certified  nurse-midwife 
services'  means  services  furnished  by  a  certi- 
fied nurse-midwife  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  which  the  certified  nurse-midwife  is  le- 
gally authorized  to  perform  under  State  law 
(or  the  State  regulatory  mechanism  provid- 
ed by  State  law),  whether  or  not  the  certi- 
fied nurse-midwife  is  under  the  supervision 
of.  or  associated  with,  a  physician  or  other 
health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  certified  nurse-midwife' 
means  a  registered  nurse  who  has  success- 
fully completed  a  program  of  study  and  clin- 
ical experience  meeting  guidelines  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  or  has  been  certi- 
fied by  an  organization  recognized  by  the 
Secretary,  and  performs  services  in  the  area 
of  management  of  the  care  of  mothers  and 
babies  throughout  the  maternity  cycle.". 

(cMl)  Section  1905(a)(17)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined  in  sub- 
section (m)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)(2)". 

(2)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (m). 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By   Mr.    PROXMIRE   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  banks 
from  making  loans  to  enterprises  in 
South  Africa  and  to  ban  new  invest- 
ment  by   U.S.   corporations   In  South 
Africa  and  for  other  purposes  in  order 
to  distance  the  United  States  from  the 
abhorrent    apartheid    policies   of   the 
South    African    Government    and    to 
send  a  clear  signal  to  that  regime  to 
modify   those   racist   policies  or   face 
further    economic    isolation:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SOtrra  AFRICAN  HUMAJf  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  19SS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  In  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
LevinI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  myself,  is  de- 
signed to  make  clear  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  that  its  unjust  and 
immoral  policy  of  apartheid  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States  and 
must  be  changed  if  American  corpora- 
tions are  to  continue  to  play  a  growing 
role  in  that  country's  economy. 

Exactly  what  is  apartheid  and  why 
should  it  concern  our  country?  Apart- 
heid is  the  system  in  South  Africa  de- 
signed by  the  white  community  in 
1948  to  ensure  their  absolute  rule  over 
the  black  majority.  The  4Vi  million 
whites  maintain  their  rule  over  21  mil- 
lion blacks  by  denying  blacks  the  right 
to  vote,  denying  them  educational  op- 
portunities, denying  them  economic 
and  social  opportunities,  and  by  re- 
quiring them  to  live  in  separate,  segre- 
gated areas.  In  effect,  the  whites  have 
adopted  a  system  of  dehumanizing  the 
black  population  in  order  to  maintain 
their  own  privileged  rule.  The  minori- 
ty whites  enforce  their  system 
through  reliance  on  a  harsh  and  re- 
pressive police  rule  backed  up  by  the 
strongest  military  force  on  the  African 
continent.  That  force  very  possibly 
has  a  nuclear  capability. 

Why  is  it  any  business  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  change  this  abhorrent 
system  in  South  Africa?  First,  our  his- 
tory, values,  and  institutions  place 
Americans  in  basic  sympathy  with 
people  seeking  political  freedom  and 
civil  liberties  throughout  the  world. 
Such  a  policy  Is  not  only  right  but  it 
helps  strengthen  our  own  national  se- 
curity by  ensuring  that  our  relations 
with  other  countries  are  not  based 
solely  on  accommodating  values  of  re- 
pressive regimes  but  rather  on  the  en- 
hancement of  democratic  values. 
American  participation  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  was  to  help  ensure  the 
survival  of  such  values  in  this  world. 
After  World  War  II  our  country,  in 
framing  and  urging  adoption  of  the 
UN  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  formally  committed 
itself  to  the  advancement  of  political 
freedom  and  human  rights  beyond  its 
shores.  We  must  not  falter  In  that 
effort  now. 


Second,  it  is  In  America's  national  in 
terest  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  black 
majority  who  oppose  the  South  Afri- 
can Government's  Inhuman  policies. 
Ultimately,  the  blacks  will  win  out  in 
their  Just  struggle  and  it  is  important 
for  Ainerica  to  have  been  on  their  side 
in  their  days  of  difficulty. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
after  the  true  nature  of  South  Africa's 
ugly  apartheid  policy  became  clear. 
President  Eisenhower  denounced  it 
and  his  administration  voted  in  the 
UN  for  a  resolution  condemning  that 
policy.  A  few  weeks  ago.  another  Re- 
publican President  of  the  United 
States.  Ronald  Reagan,  also  protested 
South  Africa's  racist  policies.  Yet  that 
regime  has  persisted  in  making  its  im- 
moral system  ever  more  impervious  to 
change  despite  a  long  history  of  inter- 
national protest. 

Neither  President  Eisenhower  nor 
any  subsequent  President  has  sought 
the  cooperation  of  Congress  In  adopt- 
ing measures  that  make  clear  to  South 
Africa  our  abhorrence  of  its  benighted 
policies.  What  could  we  do?  We  could 
bring  strong  economic  pressures  to 
t)ear  on  South  Africa.  After  all.  we  are 
South  Africa's  biggest  trading  partner. 
Our  exports  to  South  Africa  and  our 
imports  from  South  Africa  exceed  that 
of  any  other  country  and  they  are  in- 
creasing. Also,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  has  the  biggest  investment  in 
South  Africa  of  any  country  In  the 
world.  That  Investment,  too,  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  In  1950  before  President 
Eisenhower  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  South  African  apartheid,  America's 
total  investment  in  South  Africa  was 
only  about  $140  million.  Today  it  is 
nearly  20  times  as  high.  It  is  in  excess 
of  $2.6  billion.  Loans  by  American 
banks  to  South  Africa  are  even  larger. 
They  are  about  $3.7  billion.  And  $800 
million  of  these  loans  are  to  the  racist 
promulgators  of  apartheid  itself  the 
South  African  Government. 

So  what  have  we  done  about  this 
apartheid  system  our  Presidents  have 
deplored  as  an  affront  to  human  digni- 
ty. We  have  Increased  our  investment 
there  by  more  than  20-fold.  Our  banks 
have  used  the  deposits  of  U.S.  citizens, 
to  make  huge  loans  to  that  racist  gov- 
ernment. We  have  become  South  Afri- 
ca's most  important  trading  partner 
and  our  citizens  last  year  Imported 
$450  million  worth  of  gold  coins 
minted  by  that  government  to  help  its 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  These  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  any  words  of 
condemnation  our  Presidents  may 
utter.  Since  this  administration  like 
others  before  it.  will  not  act;  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  and 
move  beyond  rhetoric  in  dealing  with 
the  white  minority. 

Last  year  legislation  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ban  new  Investment  by  U.S.  corpora- 


tions in  South  Africa;  to  require  U.S. 
businesses  operating  in  South  Africa 
to  meet  the  same  fair  employment 
standards  for  blacks  we  require  of 
firms  in  this  country:  to  ban  the  South 
African  gold  coin,  the  Kruggerand: 
and  to  ban  new  bank  loans  by  U.S. 
banks  to  enterprises  in  South  Africa 
and  to  ensure  that  any  loans  by  Amer- 
ican banks  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment be  limited  to  education, 
health,  and  housing  facilities  that  are 
available  for  use  by  all  citizens  with- 
out discrimination.  That  bill  swept 
through  the  House  without  opposition 
and  with  strong  support  not  only  from 
Democratic  liberals  but  from  conserva- 
tive Republicans  as  well.  There  was  no 
expressed  opposition.  The  legislation 
was  attached  to  the  export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  The  Senate  had  no  compa- 
rable provisions  dealing  with  South 
Africa  in  its  export  bill.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  faced  a  choice  of: 
first,  taking  the  House  South  Africa 
provisions  in  their  entirety:  second, 
taking  none  of  the  House  provisions 
on  South  Africa;  or  third,  compromis- 
ing and  taking  some  of  the  House  pro- 
posals. The  bill  died  in  conference,  in 
part  because  the  administration  per- 
suaded a  majority  of  the  five  Senate 
conferees  not  to  accept  the  South  Af- 
rican provisions  incorporated  into  the 
House  bill  nor  even  a  compromise  in- 
cluding some  of  those  provisions.  I  fa- 
vored taking  all  of  the  House  provi- 
sions. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  Senate  as  a 
body  had  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
South  African  provisions  in  the  House 
bill,  it  would  have  supported  them  by 
a  big  margin.  Because  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  Export  Administration  bill 
in  1985,  we  should  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  the  South  African  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  House  before  the 
Senate  early  this  year.  I  drafted  a  bill 
designed  to  do  exactly  that.  I  intend  to 
attach  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  when  the 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  early  in 
1985. 

This  legislation  would  at  long  last 
provide  significant  and  effective  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  South  Africa 
and  pressure  its  government  to  end  its 
racist  apartheid  policies.  It  is  modest, 
limited  legislation.  It  would  not  re- 
quire the  withdrawal  of  American 
firms  or  their  investment  in  South 
Africa.  It  would  not  prevent  the  rein- 
vestment of  profits  made  there.'^It 
would,  however,  stop  new  American 
bank  loans  and  investment  and  would 
require  the  President  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  adopt  similar  meas- 
ures. It  also  would,  in  stopping  the 
sale  of  the  Krugerrand  in  America, 
reduce  South  Africa's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  by  10  percent.  Taken 
together  these  measures  would  put 
real  pressure  on  that  government  to 
begin  changing  its  system  in  a  funda- 


mental way  or  face  further  economic 
isolation. 

Some  will  argue  that  such  economic 
pressures  will  not  work  and  its  best  to 
work  with  the  existing  regime  and  per- 
suade it  by  words  to  change  its  unjust 
policies.  We  heard  these  same  "go  slow 
and  try  and  coax  the  whites  to 
change"  arguments  prior  to  our  own 
civil  rights  revolution.  That  revolution 
was  won,  however,  only  after  laws 
were  enacted  making  fair  treatment  of 
all  our  citizens  compulsory.  In  the 
same  way  we,  and  other  Western  na- 
tions, have  tried  a  moderate,  coaxing 
effort  with  South  Africa  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  administra- 
tion in  particular  has  totally  empha- 
sized friendship  and  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  the  white  elite  through  a 
policy  it  calls  constructive  engage- 
ment—with no  success.  Repression  of 
blacks  has  gotten  worse.  My  proposal 
lets  the  South  African  Government 
know  that  change  must  begin.  It  does 
not  require  us  to  end  all  economic  or 
trade  relations  but  there  is  a  clear,  im- 
plied threat  that  further  action  can 
and  will  be  taken  if  true  reform  does 
not  begin.  These  moderate  measures 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
white  South  Africans  who  are  arguing 
for  change  and  there  are  many  of 
them. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  provi- 
sions in  my  bill  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  the  Krugerrand  and  other 
South  African  gold  coins  is  in  no  way 
designed  to  prohibit  American  citizens 
from  owning  gold.  The  Canadian  and 
Mexican  Governments  market  similar 
gold  coins,  and  our  own  Treasury  De- 
partment markets  a  gold  medallion. 
The  prohibition  will  not  prevent  our 
citizens  who  want  gold  coins  from  pur- 
chasing and  owning  them.  Neither  will 
my  provision  make  illegal  the  holding 
of  existing  Krugerrands  or  lower  their 
value.  It  will  only  prohibit  the  new  im- 
portation of  such  coins  from  South 
Africa. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  my 
proposals  are  not  drastic.  The  House 
passed  them  with  bipartisan  support 
In  1983  and  I  am  sure  they  will  do  so 
again  In  1985.  Japan.  Norway,  and 
Sweden  already  ban  most  new  invest- 
ments by  their  nationals  In  South 
Africa.  Our  country  already  has  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Including  Investment 
controls.  In  place  against  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Poland,  and  Cuba  because  of  their 
human  rights  violations.  Doing  the 
same  with  regard  to  South  Africa, 
then.  Is  consistent  with  our  present 
practices  elsewhere  and  Is  In  our  own 
national  Interest.  I  assure  my  Senate 
colleagues  that  I  will  push  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  their  support  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "South  African 
Human  RlghU  Act  of  1985°. 

■nTLE  I-INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

PROHIBmON 

Sec.  101.  The  President  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Issue  regulations  prohibit- 
ing any  United  States  person  from  making 
any  Investment  in  South  Africa.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"Investment"  means— 

( 1 )  establishing  or  making  a  loan  or  other 
extension  of  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
a  business  enterprise  In  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding a  subsidiary,  affiliate,  branch,  or 
office  In  South  Africa:  and 

(2)  investing  funds  In  an  existing  enter- 
prise In  Sou.h  Africa,  including  making  a 
loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit— 

(A)  an  investment  which  consists  of  earn- 
ings derived  from  an  enterprise  in  South 
Africa  established  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  which  is  made  in 
that  enterprise:  or 

(B)  the  purchase  of  securities  on  a  securi- 
ties exchange. 

The  President  may  issue  such  licenses  or 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

NBCOTIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall,  by  means  of 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiatior>s 
including  through  the  United  Nations,  at- 
tempt to  persuade  other  governments  to 
adopt  restrictions  on  new  investment  in  and 
bank  loans  to  South  Africa.  He  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  such  negotiations. 

EirroRcncENT.  pemalties 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section 
101.  including  establishing  mechanisms  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  regulations. 
The  President  may  also  hold  hearings,  issue 
subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, receive  evidence,  take  depositions, 
and  require  by  subpoena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to 
any  matter  under  investigation. 

(b)(1)  Any  United  SUtes  person,  other 
than  an  individual,  that  violates  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this 
Act  or  any  license  or  order  issued  under  this 
title  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this 
Act  or  order  issued  under  this  title  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

(cKl)  Whenever  a  United  States  person 
violates  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  this  Act  or  any  license  or 
order  Issued  under  this  title- 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  p>erson  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  In,  or 
catrried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 
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(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  luiow- 
ingly  and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  United  States  person 
committing  the  violation  itself. 

TERMINATION  OP  PROHIBITION 

Sec.  104.  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  In 
the  social,  politick,  and  economic  life  in 
that  country  and  toward  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  or  ethnic  origin,  the 
President  shall  submit  that  determination, 
and  the  basis  therefor,  to  the  Congress.  The 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
any  license  or  order  issued  under  this  title, 
shall  terminate  upon  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  approving  such  determination. 
TITLE  II-LABOR  STANDARDS 

ENDORSEMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  PAIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

Sec.  201.  Any  United  States  person  who— 

( 1 )  has  a  branch  or  office  in  South  Africa, 
or 

(2)  controls  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  enterprise  in  South  Africa, 

in  which  more  than  twenty  people  are  em- 
ployed shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that,  in  operating  such  branch, 
office,  corporation,  partnership,  or  enter- 
prise, those  principles  relating  to  employ- 
ment practices  set  forth  in  section  202  of 
this  Act  are  implemented. 

STATEMENT  OP  PRINCIPLES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  principles  referred  to  in 
section  201  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility,  including— 

(A)  removing  all  race  designation  signs: 

(B)  desegregating  all  eating,  rest,  and 
work  facilities:  and 

(C)  terminating  all  regulations  which  are 
based  on  racial  discrimination. 

(2)  Providing  equal  employment  for  all 
employees,  including— 

(A)  assuring  that  any  health,  accident,  or 
death  t>enefit  plans  that  are  established  are 
nondiscriminatory  and  open  to  all  employ- 
ees, whether  they  are  paid  a  salary  or  are 
compensated  on  an  hourly  basis:  and 

(B)  implementing  equal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  all  employees  and  abolishing  Job  reser- 
vations. Job  fragmentation,  apprenticeship 
restrictions  for  blacks  and  other  nonwhltes, 
and  differential  employment  criteria,  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin. 

(3)  Establishing  equal  pay  for  aU  employ- 
ees doing  equal  work,  including— 

(A)  establishing  and  implementing,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  wage  and  salary  structure 
which  is  applied  equally  to  all  employees, 
regardless  of  race,  who  are  engaged  in  equal 
work; 

(B)  reviewing  the  distinction  between 
hourly  and  salaried  job  classifications,  and 
establishing  and  implementing  an  equitable 
and  unified  system  of  Job  classifications 
which  takes  into  account  such  review; 

(C)  eliminating  inequities  in  seniority  and 
ingrade  benefits  so  that  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  race,  who  perform  similar  Jobs 
are  eligible  for  the  same  seniority  and  in- 
grade benefits. 


(4)  Establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  a  cost-of-living 
index  which  takes  into  account  needs  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

(5)  Increasing,  by  appropriate  means,  the 
number  of  blacks  and  other  nonwhites  in 
managerial,  supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  JotM  for  the  purpose 
of  significantly  Increasing  the  representa- 
tion of  blacks  and  other  nonwhltes  in  such 
Jobs,  including— 

(A)  developing  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  sutetantial  numbers  of  blacks  and 
other  nonwhltes  for  such  Jobs  as  soon  as 
possible,  including— 

(i)  expanding  existing  programs  and  form- 
ing new  programs  to  train,  upgrade,  and  Im- 
prove the  skills  of  all  categories  of  employ- 
ees, and 

(ii)  creating  on-the-job  training  programs 
and  facilities  to  assist  employees  to  advance 
to  higher  paying  Jobs  requiring  greater 
skills; 

(B)  establishing  procedures  to  assess,  iden- 
tify, and  actively  recruit  employees  with  po- 
tential for  further  advancement: 

(C)  identifying  blacks  and  other  non- 
whltes with  high  management  potential  and 
enrolling  them  in  accelerated  management 
programs; 

<D)  establishing  and  expanding  programs 
to  enable  employees  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  skills  at  recognized  education  facili- 
ties; and 

(E)  establishing  timetables  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph. 

(6)  Taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  enviroimient  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
health,  including- 

(A)  providing  assistance  to  black  and 
other  nonwhlte  employees  for  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  and  recreation 
either  through  the  provision  of  facilities  or 
services  or  providing  financial  assistance  to 
employees  for  such  purposes,  including  the 
expansion  of  creation  of  In-house  medical 
facilities  or  other  medical  programs  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  employees  and  their  dependents;  and 

(B)  participating  in  the  development  of 
programs  that  address  the  education  needs 
of  employees,  their  dependents,  and  the 
local  community. 

(7)  Recognizing  labor  unions  and  Imple- 
menting fair  labor  practices.  Including— 

(A)  recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees, 
less  of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to  self-or- 
ganizatlon  and  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  freely  and  without  penalty  or 
reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to  refrain 
from  any  such  activity; 

<B)  refraining  from— 

(I)  Interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coerc- 
ing employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  self -organization  under  this  paragraph, 

(II)  dominating  or  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  sponsoring,  controlling,  or  con- 
tributing financial  or  other  assistance  to  it. 

(ill)  encouraging  or  discouraging  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  by  discrimi- 
nation in  regard  to  hiring,  tenure,  promo- 
tion, or  other  condition  of  employment. 

(Iv)  discharging  or  otherwise  disciplining 
or  discriminating  against  any  employee  who 
has  exercised  any  rights  of  self -organization 
under  this  paragraph,  and 

(v)  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with 
any  organization  freely  chosen  by  employ- 
ees under  this  paragraph: 

(C)  allowing  employees  to  exercise  rights 
of  self -organization,  Including  solicitation  of 


fellow  employees  during  nonworking  hours, 
allowing  distribution  and  posting  of  union 
literature  by  employees  during  nonworking 
hours  in  nonworking  areas,  and  allowing 
reasonable  access  to  labor  organization  rep- 
resentatives to  communicate  with  employ- 
ees on  employer  premises  at  reasonable 
times; 

(D)  allowing  employee  representatives  to 
meet  with  employer  representatives  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  and  representation  of  employee 
grievances: 

(E)  regularly  informing  employees  that  it 
is  comi>any  policy  to  consult  and  bargain 
collectively  with  organizations  which  are 
freely  elected  by  the  employees  to  represent 
them;  and 

(F)  utilizing  impartial  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  resolve  disputes  concerning 
election  of  representatvies.  negotiation  of 
agreements  or  grievances  arising  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  matters  arising  under  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  guidelines 
and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who  are  or 
may  be  subject  to  this  title  in  complying 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may,  upon 
request,  give  an  advisory  opinion  to  any 
person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to  this  title 
as  to  whether  that  person  is  subject  to  this 
title  or  would  be  considered  to  be  In  compli- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh 
in  South  Africa  an  Advisory  Council  (1)  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  those  principles  set  forth  In 
section  202  (a),  and  (1)  to  review  periodical- 
ly the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
204  (a)  and,  where  necessary,  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  in  such  reports. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  representing  trade 
unions  committed  to  nondiscriminatory 
policies,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  South  Africa,  and  the  South 
African  academic  community,  and  from 
among  South  African  community  and 
church  leaders  who  have  demonstrated  a 
concern  for  equal  rights.  In  addition  to  the 
ten  appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  In  the 
United  States  an  American  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  make  policy  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  practices  of  United  States 
persons  in  South  Africa  and  to  review  peri- 
odically the  progress  of  such  persons  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
this  Act.  The  American  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  1 1  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  among  qualified  per- 
sons. Including  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  representatives  of  labor, 
business,  civil  rights,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  American  Advisory  Council 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  In 
South  Africa  and  of  the  American  Advisory 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  3-year  terms, 


except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed, 
three  on  each  Council  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three  on  each 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year,  as  designated  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  The  United  States  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa  shall  provide  to  the  Advisory 
Council  in  South  Africa  the  necessary  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
American  Advisory  Council. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  In 
South  Africa  and  of  the  American  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  without  pay,  except 
that,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  respective  Councils,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Councils  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  E>er  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code. 

enporcement;  sanctions 

Sec.  204.  (a)  E^ach  United  States  person  re- 
ferred to  In  section  201  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  (Da  detailed  and 
fully  documented  annual  report  on  the 
progress  of  that  person  in  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  (2)  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary. 

(b)  In  order  to  Insure  compliance  with  this 
title  and  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
this  title,  the  Secretary 

(1)  shall  establish  mechanisms  to  monitor 
such  compliance.  Including  onsite  monitor- 
ing with  respect  to  each  United  States 
person  referred  to  in  section  201  of  this  Act 
at  least  once  in  every  two-year  period; 

(2)  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  secure  such 
compliance  by  means  of  conference,  concil- 
iation, mediation,  and  persuasion; 

(3)  shall,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
has  furnished  the  Secretary  with  false  in- 
formation relating  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  criminal  proceedings  he  brought 
against  such  person:  and 

(4)  may  conduct  investigations,  hold  hear- 
ings, administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses, 
receive  evidence,  take  depositions,  and  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  production  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to 
any  matter  under  investigation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  giving  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  each  United  States  person 
referred  to  in  section  201  of  this  Act,  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  the  compli- 
ance of  that  United  States  person  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  any  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(d)(1)  Any  United  SUtes  person  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (c)  or  (f)  of  this 
section  either  that  the  person  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title  or  any  regulations 
Issued  to  carry  out  this  title,  or  that  the 
compliance  of  the  person  with  this  title  or 
those  regulations  cannot  be  established  on 
account  of  a  failure  to  provide  Information 
to  the  Secretary  or  on  account  of  the  provi- 
sion of  false  information  to  the  Secretary, 


may  not  export  any  goods  or  technology  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  South  Africa. 

(2HA)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  may 
impose  upon  any  United  States  person  sub- 
ject to  those  penalties— 

(i)  if  other  than  an  Individual,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,000.  or 

(ii)  if  an  individual,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000. 

(B)(i)  Any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
a  United  States  person  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  any  In- 
dividual in  control  of  that  United  States 
person,  who  knowingly  and  willfully  or- 
dered, authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or  carried 
out  the  act  or  practice  constituting  the  vio- 
lation involved,  and  (ii)  any  agent  of  such 
United  States  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  carried  out  such  act  or  practice, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine.  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

(C)  A  fine  imposed  under  subparagraph 
(B)  may  not  l>e  paid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  United  States  person  committing  the 
violation  involved. 

(D)  The  payment  of  any  fine  Imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to 
pay  a  fine  Imposed  under  this  paragraph, 
the  fine  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  by 
the  Secretary  In  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

(3)  Any  United  States  person  who  exports 
any  goods  or  technology  in  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  penalty  specified  in  this 
title,  be  fined,  for  each  such  violation,  not 
more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports involved  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  this  paragraph,  "goods "  and  "tech- 
nology" have  the  same  meanings  as  are 
given  those  terms  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  section  16  of  the  Expwrt  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  car- 
rying out  any  penalty  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  once  In 
every  two-year  periexl.  review  and.  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c).  make  a  redetermi- 
nation with  respect  to  the  compliance  of 
each  United  States  person  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  any  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  United  States 
person  with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  under  subsection  (c) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  either 
that  the  person  Is  not  in  compliance  with 
this  title  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  this  title,  or  that  the  compliance  of  the 
person  with  this  title  or  those  regulations 
cannot  be  established  on  account  of  a  fail- 
ure to  provide  Information  to  the  Secretary 
or  on  account  of  the  provision  of  false  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  that  person  and 
after  giving  that  person  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  review  and  redetermine  that  per- 
sons  compliance  within  sixty  days  after 
that  person  files  the  first  annual  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  after 
the  negative  determination  is  made. 

(g)  Any  United  States  person  aggrieved  by 
a  determination  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (f)  of  this  section  may  seek  ju- 
dicial review  of  that  determination  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 


(h)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  compliance  of 
those  United  States  persons  referred  to  in 
section  201  of  this  Act  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

KHSULATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consulting  with  the  Advisory  Councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act, 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  Issued  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
dates  by  which  United  States  persons  must 
comply  with  the  different  provisions  of  this 
title,  except  that  the  date  for  compliance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  laming  final  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  regula- 
tions proposed  to  be  issued  and  shall  give  in- 
terested persons  at  least  thirty  dasv  to 
submit  comments  on  the  pro(>08ed  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall.  In  issuing  the 
final  regulations,  take  into  account  the  com- 
ments so  submitted. 

WAIVER  OR  termination  OP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
President  determines  that  compliance  by  a 
United  States  person  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  would  harm  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  may 
waive  those  provisions  with  respect  to  that 
United  States  person  if  the  President  pub- 
lishes each  waiver  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  submits  each  waiver  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  waiver  to  the  Congress  and  If 
the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  waiver. 

(b)  Upon  a  written  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  CJovemment  of  South 
Africa  has  terminated  its  practice  of  system- 
atic racial  discrimination  and  allows  all  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  regardless  of  race  or 
ethnic  origin,  to  participate  fully  In  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  Ufe  in  that 
country,  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  any 
regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  title 
shall  cease  to  t>e  effective. 

TITLE  III-PROHIBmON  ON  LOANS 

AND  IMPORTATION  OF  <X)LD  COINS 

LOANS  TO  SODTH  APRICA 

Sec.  301.  (a)  No  bank  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  may  make  any 
loan  directly  or  through  a  foreign  subsidiary 
to  the  South  African  Government  or  to  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
South  African  Government,  as  determined 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  prohibition  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  loans  for  educational, 
housing,  or  health  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able to  all  persons  on  a  totally  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  and  which  are  located  in  geo- 
graphic areas  accessible  to  all  population 
groups  without  any  legal  or  administrative 
restriction. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

GOLD  COINS 

Sec.  302.  No  person.  Including  any  bank 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  may  ln«)ort  Into  the  United  States 
any  South  African  krugerrand  or  any  other 
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gold  coin  minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered 
for  sale  by  the  South  African  Government. 

ENPORCXMENT  PENAtTICS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  including— 

(1)  issuing  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title; 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  any  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1  >  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred  or  is  at>out  to  occur,  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action;  and 

(4)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  fur- 
nished the  Secretary  with  false  information 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  refer- 
ring the  matter  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action. 

(bKl)  Any  person,  other  than  an  individ- 
ual, that  violates  section  301  or  302  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI. 000. 000. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  violates  section  301 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(3)  Any  individual  who  violates  section  302 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  krugerrands  or  gold 
coins  involved. 

(cMl)  Whenever  a  person  other  than  an 
individual  violates  section  301  or  302  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person,  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

WAIVKR  BY  PRESIDKNT 

Sec.  304.  The  President  may  waive  the 
prohibitions  contained  In  sections  301  and 
302  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  in 
that  country  and  toward  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  or  ethnic  origin,  if  the 
President  submits  any  such  determination, 
and  the  basis  for  the  determination,  to  the 
Congress,  and  if  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint 
resolution  approving  the  determination. 
TITLE  IV-REIMPOSITION  OP  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

AJfOfDiairT  TO  THX  EXPORT  ASM IlflSTHATIOll 
ACT 

Sec.  401.  Section  6  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■•(1)  ElxTENSioH  or  Certaih  Controls.— 
Those  export  controls  imposed  under  this 
section  which  were  in  effect  on  February  28. 
1982,  and  ceased  to  t>e  effective  on  March  1, 


1982,  September  15.  1982.  or  January  20. 
1983  (except  those  controls  with  respect  to 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games),  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  suttsection.  and  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  1  year  after  such 
date  of  enactment.  At  the  end  of  that  1  year 
period,  any  of  those  controls  made  effective 
by  this  sut>secion  may  be  extended  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  sut>sections  (b) 
and  (f)  of  this  section." 

TITLE  V-NUCLEAR  EXPORTS 
Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  section  17(d)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  or 
any;  other  provision  of  law— 

( 1 )  no  license  may  be  issued  for  the  export 
to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  of  goods  or 
technology  which  are  to  be  used  In  a  nucle- 
ar production  or  utilization  facility,  or 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
are  likely  to  be  diverted  for  use  in  such  a  fa- 
cililty; 

(2)  no  authorization  to  engage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  production  of  any  special 
nuclear  material  in  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  may  t>e  given; 

(3)  no  license  may  be  issued  for  the  export 
to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  of  component 
parts  of  other  items  or  substances  especially 
relevant  from  the  standpoint  of  export  con- 
trol because  of  their  significance  for  nuclear 
explosive  purt>oses;  and 

(4)  no  retransfer  to  a  non-nuclear- weapon 
state  of  any  goods,  technology,  special  nu- 
clear material,  components,  items,  or  sub- 
stances described  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3)  may  be  approved;  unless  the  country  to 
which  the  goods,  technology,  components, 
items  or  substances  will  be  exported  or  re- 
transferred,  or  in  which  the  special  nuclear 
material  is  to  be  produced,  maintains  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
on  all  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities.  The  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  apply  to  any  decision  made  after 
August  1,  1983  to  issue  a  license  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  to  give  an  authoriza- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2).  or  to  ap- 
prove a  retransfer  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(4).  The  restrictions  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  in  a  particular  case  if 
the  President  determines  by  executive  order 
that  to  apply  the  prohibition  in  that  case 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objective  or  would  otherwise  Jeopardize 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  if,  at 
least  60  days  before  the  export,  retransfer, 
or  other  activity  authorized  is  carried  out. 
the  President  submits  that  Executive  order, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion, to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  VI -GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

COOFZXATION  OP  OTHER  DBPARTMEIfTS  AND 
ACB1ICIB8 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  incuding.  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  taking  steps  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
any  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's functions  under  this  title. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  602.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)    the    term,    "United    States    persons" 
means  any  United  States  resident  or  nation- 
al and  any  domestic  concern  (Including  any 


permanent  domestic  establishment  of  any 
foreign  concern ); 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte: 

(3)  the  term  "South  Africa"  includes  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa;  any  territory 
under  the  administration,  legal  or  illegal,  of 
South  Africa;  and  the  "bantustans"  or 
"homelands",  to  which  South  African 
blacks  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  ethnic 
origin.  Including  the  Transkei.  Bophuthats- 
wana.  and  Venda;  and 

(4)  a  United  States  person  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  control  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  enterprise  in  South  Africa  If— 

(A)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  the  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  enterprise; 

(B)  the  United  SUtes  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) 25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  of  the  corporation,  partnership,  or 
enterprise,  if  no  other  person  owns  or  con- 
trols (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  an 
equal  or  larger  percentage; 

(C)  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  enter- 
prise is  operated  by  the  United  States 
person  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  ex- 
clusive management  contract; 

(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  enterprise  are  also  memt>ers  of 
the  comparable  governing  body  of  the 
United  States  person; 

(E)  the  United  States  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise;  or 

(F)  the  United  States  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  enterprise. 

APPUCABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OP  TITLE 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Title  II  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  United  States  person  who  undertakes 
or  causes  to  be  undertaken  any  transaction 
or  activity  with  the  Intent  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tions issued  to  carry  out  that  title. 

(b)  Title  III  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
bank  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  other  person,  who 
or  which  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  under- 
taken any  transaction  or  activity  with  the 
Intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  that  title. 

(c)  The  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  United 
States  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to 
l>e  undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity 
with  the  Intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
those  regulations. 

CONSTRHCnON  OP  TITLE;  SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  In  section  602  (3)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Act  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  neither  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  nor  the  application  of 
that  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Proxmire,  in  introduc- 
ing the  South  Africa  Human  Rights 
Act  of  1985.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
this   legislation   are   identical   to   the 


South  Africa  restrictions  which  were 
attached  to  the  House  version  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1983. 

On  March  1,  1984,  I  took  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  urge  my  colleagues 
who  will  be  Senate  conferees  on  this 
most  vital  legislation  to  accede  to  the 
House  and  accept  title  III  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  the  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  South  Africa  Act  of 
1983,  which  would  have: 

Established  a  set  of  legally  enforcea- 
ble fair  employment  standards  for  U.S. 
firms  operating  in  South  Africa  with 
more  than  20  employees; 

Prohibited  U.S.  bank  loans  to  the 
South  African  Government,  except  for 
loans  made  for  educational,  housing, 
and  health  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able on  a  totally  nondiscriminatory 
basis  in  areas  open  to  all  population 
groups: 

Prohibited  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  Kruggerands  or  any 
other  gold  coin  minted  or  offered  for 
sale  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment; and 

Prohibited  new  investment  by  U.S. 
corporations  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Proxmire 
fought  strenuously  during  the  6- 
month  conference  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  have  the  House 
provisions  directed  at  exerting  pres- 
sure on  South  Africa  included  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill.  Unfortunate- 
ly, no  agreement  could  be  reached  and 
the  bill  died  in  conference. 

Although  his  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  short  run.  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  today  demonstrates  his 
long-term  commitment  to  insisting  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  afford  all 
its  citizens  the  basic  human  and  politi- 
cal rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition  to  the  four  provisions  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  will  also  reimpose 
foreign  policy  controls,  effective  in  the 
Carter  administration,  on  certain  ex- 
ports to  the  South  African  police  and 
military  entities.  It  will  also  tighten 
controls  on  nuclear-related  exports  to 
South  Africa,  which  has  refused  to 
sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

There  is  a  need  for  these  additional 
controls.  In  1977,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  with  U.S.  support,  imposed  a 
mandatory  ban  on  the  sale  to  South 
Africa  of  arms  and  of  equipment  for 
use  by  that  country's  military  or 
police  forces.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  circumvented  under  the  current 
administration. 

In  1982,  a  U.S.  export  license  was 
issued  for  the  sale  of  2.500  electric 
cattle  prods,  also  known  as  shock 
batons,  that  were  used  for  crowd  con- 
trol by  South  African  police,  and  in 
another  case  mechanical  gear  that 
could  be  used  for  155mm  howitzers 
was  given  an  export  license.  An  admin- 


istration official  indicated  "human 
error"  on  the  part  of  the  Commerce 
Department  in  the  approval  of  the 
electric  cattle  prods. 

According  to  a  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  report  on  U.S. 
nuclear  exports  released  in  September 
1983,  South  Africa  was  the  third  larg- 
est recipient  of  U.S.  nuclear  exports 
between  July  1.  1981.  and  June  30. 
1982.  The  administration  approved 
seven  nuclear-related  exports  to  South 
Africa  during  that  time  period.  Addi- 
tonally.  the  Department  of  Energy 
granted  a  license  in  October  1983  for 
U.S.  companies  to  service  the  Koeberg 
nuclear  power  reactor,  despite  tremen- 
dous congressional  opposition.  The 
Department  of  Elnergy  granted  a  total 
of  13  licenses  for  nuclear  transfers  to 
South  Africa  in  1983. 

In  a  January  1984  report  issued  by 
the  American  FYiends  Service  Commit- 
tee [APSC]  entitled,  "Military  Exports 
to  South  Africa— A  Research  Report 
on  the  Arms  Etabargo,"  Washington 
Office  Director  of  APSC  Jim  Matlack 
revealed: 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Administration 
has  been  presiding  over  a  brisk  flow  of  mili- 
tary technology  to  South  Africa.  The 
volume  of  this  trade  is  much  greater  than 
has  ever  been  reported,  according  to  disclos- 
sures  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  in  Noveml)er  1983.  The  Information  re- 
leased shows  that  the  State  Department  has 
authorized  commercial  sales  of  more  than 
$28.3  million  worth  of  military  equipment  to 
South  Africa  during  fiscal  years  1981-1983— 
the  highest  levels  to  South  Africa  on  record. 

The  State  Department  has  contin- 
ued to  license  the  sale  of  munitions 
list  items  to  South  Africa,  as  the  docu- 
ments released  to  APSC  have  shown. 

The  Carter  administration  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  flow.  In  1978. 
the  State  Department  issued  4.6  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  munitions  list  li- 
censes for  sales  to  South  Africa,  fol- 
lowed by  $25,000  in  1979;  there  are  no 
licenses  on  record  for  1980.  According 
to  disclosures  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol to  APSC,  officials  there  author- 
ized 29  separate  exports  of  munitions 
list  commodities  to  South  Africa 
during  fiscal  years  1981-83.  The  li- 
censes covered  military  goods  worth 
$28.3  million— far  more  than  the  total 
value  of  commercial  military  exports 
to  Pretoria  for  the  entire  previous  30 
years. 

Mr.  President,  implementation  of 
the  economic  sanctions  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment will  demonstrate  to  South  Afri- 
can blacks  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  exert  new  pressures  for 
their  poHtical  enfranchisement.  These 
restrictions  will  indicate  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
double  standard  for  human  rights  by 
race  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  adopt 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  as  well 
as  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Opponents  of  these  restrictions  have 
argued  that  the  provisions  would  an- 
tagonize blacks  by  depriving  them  of 
employment.  But  the  employment  ef- 
fects, according  to  a  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  report,  would  be 
minimal  because  the  actual  economic 
impact  of  the  restrictions  is  modest. 
Furthermore.  bl£w;k  leaders  have  indi- 
cated that  blacks  would  be  prepared  to 
suffer  in  the  short  run  for  long-run 
purpose.  As  the  late  Steve  Biko  said: 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  the  loss 
of  foreign  Investment  would  hurt  blacks  the 
most.  It  would  undoubtedly  hurt  blacks  in 
the  short  run  because  many  of  them  would 
stand  to  lose  their  jobs.  But  it  should  be  un- 
derstood In  Europe  and  North  America  that 
foreign  Investment  supports  the  present 
economic  system  of  political  injustice. ...  If 
Washington  is  reaUy  Interested  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  just  society  in 
South  Africa,  it  would  discourage  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa.  We  Blacks  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  suffer  the  consequences! 
We  are  accustomed  to  suffering. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recipient  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  during  a  recent  hear- 
ing of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  Stanley  Greenberg, 
who  is  the  associate  director  of  Yale 
University's  Southern  Africa  research 
program,  has  rebutted  this  argument 
that  foreign  investment  and  economic 
growth  by  themselves  will  improve  the 
plight  of  blacks  in  South  Africa.  He 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa  in  September  of  1983: 

This  easy  association  between  economic 
growth  an<i  political  reform  lacks  a  historic 
foundation  in  South  Africa:  more  than  a 
century  of  industrial  development  has  been 
accompanied  by  more,  not  less,  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  pressures  for  change  and 
reform  are  rooted  not  in  this  economic  logic 
but  In  the  political  struggles  that  have  ac- 
companied it— protests,  civil  disorders, 
strikes,  and  organization,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. Businessmen  in  South  Africa  have 
demanded  or  proved  receptive  to  racial 
reform  only  when  black  political  opposition 
compelled  it.  If  the  United  States  hopes  to 
encourage  reform  in  South  Africa,  it  must 
align  our  country,  not  simply  with  abstract 
economic  forces  and  the  state,  but  the  polit- 
ical initiatives  of  the  black  majority. 

I  appreciate  the  administration's 
most  recent  statements  indicating  that 
the  South  African  Government  must 
do  more  to  improve  the  lives  of  its 
black  majority.  However,  the  United 
States  must  go  beyond  words  in  dem- 
onstrating to  South  Africa  our  con- 
cern and  intentions.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  which  Senator  Proxmire 
and  I  are  introducing  today  provides 
some  of  the  additional  real  actions 
which  are  necessary  to  achieve  that 
goal. 


By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  MATStmACA): 
S.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  pay- 
ments under  Government  health  plans 
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for  services  of  nurse-midwlves  not  per- 
formed in  connection  with  a  physician: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

ITDRSE-MIDWirC  GOVEKNMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  Federal  em- 
ployee will  have  ready  access  to  the 
services  of  certified  nurse-midwives.  if 
they  so  desire. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  held  hearings  on 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit 
Plan  and,  at  that  time.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention the  importance  of  ensuring 
that  certified  nurse-midwifery  services 
will  be  readily  available.  These  serv- 
ices are  highly  cost-effective  and  are 
truly  of  the  highest  quality  of  care. 

I  understand  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  that  presently 
91.5  percent  of  Federal  employee  en- 
roUees  have  enrolled  in  plans  which  do 
have  access  to  nurse-midwifery  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8902(li)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  optom- 
etrist" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  optometrist,  or  certified 
nurse-midwife". 

(b)  Section  8901  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8). 

(2)  by  striliing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  threof  ": 
an-*",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  'certified  nurse-midwife'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1905<m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  149.  A  bill  on  binary  chemical  mu- 
nitions: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  delete  all 
funding  for  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal munitions  and  equipment  associat- 
ed with  those  weapons.  The  bill  I'm  in- 
troducing also  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  we  Intensify  ongoing 
efforts  in  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  achieve  a  mutual,  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries.  The 
bill  I'm  introducing  is  the  same  as  S. 
994,  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress on  April  7,  1983. 


Also.  Mr.  President.  I  am  joining  my 
distinguished  colleague,  from  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Hart,  in  introducing  a  similar 
bill  banning  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  but  that  bill  also  contains 
a  provision  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment undertake  immediate  steps  to 
help  our  Armed  Forces  detect  a  chemi- 
cal weapons  attack,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, defend  themselves  from  such 
an  attack. 

Mr.  President,  as  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware,  we've  not  pro- 
duced chemical  weapons  in  this  coun- 
try since  1969,  when  production  was 
halted  by  then-President  Richard 
Nixon.  However,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  into  office  a  propos- 
al was  made  to  renew  production.  Al- 
though certain  moneys  were  approved 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  rejected  funding  for 
production  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction. This  bill  simply  continues 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  efforts  to 
maintain  our  existing  stockpile  and  to 
continue  defensive  measures.  Our 
present  supply  is  more  than  adequate, 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  chemical 
weapons  stored  across  the  country  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
stockpiles  should  be  good  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong  to 
produce  new  binary  weapons  at  this 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  is  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  funds  at  a  time  when  we're 
faced  with  enormous  Federal  budget 
deficits.  Although  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  request  was  only  $157  million, 
fiuiding  for  the  production  of  these 
weapons  in  later  years  could  cost  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  This  will  bloat 
the  defense  budget,  and  I'm  afraid  it 
will  end  up  denying  funds  for  other, 
more  critical,  defense  needs.  There- 
fore, proposing  production  of  new 
binary  weapons  does  not  show 
thoughtful  defense  decisionmaking. 

Second,  production  of  new  binary 
weapons  adds  nothing  to  our  national 
security.  Our  existing  weapons  sys- 
tems, including  our  current  stockpile 
of  chemical  weapons,  provides  a  formi- 
dable deterrent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  new  binary  weapons  that 
could  become  unstable,  as  well  as  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  expensive  to 
store  and  maintain. 

Third,  the  production  of  new  chemi- 
cal weapons  could  begin  a  new  arms 
race  that  would  imdermine  efforts 
that  are  being  made  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  chemical  and  toxic  weapons 
treaty.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
present  administration,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  to  negotiate  a 
ban  on  new  production  of  these  weap- 
ons, and  I  think  a  ban  on  further  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  coupled  with 
intensified  efforts,  would  be  helpful. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  Western 
Europe  would  be   a  major  potential 


battlefield  for  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  But,  our  allies  there  have 
become  increasingly  restive  about 
plans  to  produce  new  chemical  weap- 
ons and  almost  certainly  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  stored  on  their  soil.  Ger- 
many, in  particular,  has  made  it  vep» — • 
clear  that  it  will  not  harbor  addition$Ll 
supplies,  and  that  they  will  not  train 
their  people  to  use  it.  Virtually  all 
chemical  weapons,  in  other  words, 
would  have  to  be  stored  in  the  United 
States,  far  from  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  used. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  to 
put  an  end  to  these  hateful  and  indis- 
criminate weapons  whose  main  victims 
are  innocent  civilians.  As  a  rule,  gas 
does  not  kill  soldiers.  Soldiers  are 
equipped  with  masks  and  protective 
clothing  that  make  them  Invulnerable. 
It  kills  civilians  who  have  no  protec- 
tion from  aerosol  clouds  that  cause  fa- 
talities many  miles  from  their  detona- 
tion points. 

World  opinion  is  on  our  side.  It 
would  be  in  our  best  interest,  and 
those  of  the  Soviets,  to  move  ahead 
and  reach  an  agreement  to  once  and 
for  all  ban  these  weapons.  We  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  create  the  right  kind 
of  environment  for  this  agreement, 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
message  that  we  send  to  the  Soviets 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
no  agency  of  the  Government  may  obligate 
or  expend  appropriated  funds  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "lethal  binary  chemical  munitions" 
means  (1)  any  toxic  chemical  (solid,  liquid, 
or  gas)  which  Is  Intended  to  be  used  to 
produce  injury  or  death  to  human  beings 
through  its  chemical  properties,  and  (2)  any 
device.  Instrument,  apparatus,  or  contriv- 
ance, including  any  components  or  accesso- 
ries thereof.  Intended  to  be  used  only  to  dis- 
perse or  otherwise  disseminate  any  such 
toxic  chemical. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  immediately  continue  and 
Intensify  the  efforts  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  with  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
other  countries,  to  achieve  an  agreement  es- 
tablishing a  mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
Dewton): 


S.  150.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Freedom 
of  Information  Reform  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ntEEDOM  or  IltrORMATION  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Reform  Act  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  the  98th  Congress.  The  unanimous 
bipartisan  support  for  this  legislation 
predates  even  the  98th  Congress.  In 
the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  voted  17  to  0  in  favor 
of  a  broader  version  that  won  Senate 
approval  last  Congress.  The  compro- 
mises which  made  this  bill  successful 
were  largely  forged  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  most  notably 
myself  and  Senator  Leahy,  met  regu- 
larly with  representatives  of  the  news 
media,  public  interest  groups,  the  busi- 
ness community,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  reform  proposals  which 
emerged  from  that  taxing  process 
eliminate  many  of  the  serious  flaws  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Yet 
the  reforms  would  preserve  the  act's 
function  of  permitting  the  public  to 
acquire  Information  from  Government 
agencies.  The  bill's  success  at  balanc- 
ing the  need  for  reform  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  mission  of  the  act  won  ac- 
claim from  the  participants  in  the  ne- 
gotiation process.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration endorsed  the  package  and 
the  Washington  Post  accurately  noted: 

It  is  quintessentially  American  to  believe 
"that  the  people  control  the  government  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
government  is  doing.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bin  preserves  that  right.  Washington 
Post,  May  25.  1982.  page  A16. 

Since  this  bill  won  the  endorsement 
of  both  press  and  administration  lead- 
ers, the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
has  held  several  more  days  of  hearings 
and  further  fine-tuned  several  of  the 
bill's  provisions  to  accommodate  com- 
ments made  by  journalists  and  press 
representatives.  In  all,  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  has  held  more 
hearings  on  the  FOIA  reform  and 
oversight  than  any  other  committee  in 
congressional  history.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  held  over  10  hearings  and 
heard  over  80  expert  witnesses  from 
every  conceivable  vantage  point. 

The  product  of  this  extended  effort 
is  the  Freedom  of  Information  Reform 
Act.  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  last  Congress.  The  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  consider 
this  bill  on  the  floor  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  my  meetings  with  the  House 
subcommittee  chairman  in  charge  of 
information  policy  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  House  will  pass  some  FOIA 
reforms  in  this  Congress. 

The  success  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
owes  much  to  the  untiring  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  him 
for  his  support  and  diligence  in  arriv- 


ing at  this  reasonable  solution  to  sev- 
eral of  FOIA's  acknowledged  prob- 
lems. In  addition.  I  commend  Chair- 
man Thurmond  of  the  Judiciary  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini, for  their  cosponsorship  and  con- 
tributions in  bringing  this  bill  to  its 
current  position  of  bipartisan  support. 
This  bill  reshapes  the  Nation's  infor- 
mation policy  by  clarifying  several  im- 
portant difficulties  posed  by  ambigu- 
ous or  overly  broad  language  within 
FOIA.  It  deals  with  such  diverse  topics 
as  protection  of  law  enforcement  In- 
formants, protection  of  criminal  Inves- 
tigations and  techniques,  confidential- 
ity of  trade  secrets  and  business  Infor- 
mation, protections  against  invasions 
of  personal  privacy,  and  various  proce- 
dural reforms,  such  as  assessment  of 
appropriate  user  fees  and  guidelines 
for  using  FOIA  in  lieu  of  court-super- 
vised discovery  procedures. 

LECISLATTVE  RACKGROUHD  OP  POIA 

The  need  for  refinements  in  FOIA's 
language  and  policy  takes  on  more 
meaning  in  the  context  of  the  law's 
history.  Some  of  the  underlying  poli- 
cies of  the  act  trace  their  roots  back  to 
the  first  amendment  debates  in  the 
First  Congress. 

Because  a  representative  democracy 
requires  an  informed  citizenry  and 
also  confidentiality  for  many  Govern- 
ment functions,  the  first  amendment 
was  crafted  to  secure  a  climate  of  free 
Information  without  creating  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  obtain  Information 
from  the  Government. 

The  first  amendment  was  part  of  a 
larger  and  more  complex  constitution- 
al scheme  which  contemplated  some 
balancing  of  privacy,  confidentiality, 
and  openness  to  insure  the  overriding 
goal  of  a  free  and  secure  society.  In 
the  First  Congress,  as  is  still  the  case 
today,  the  primary  issue  concerning 
the  first  amendment  was  whether  It 
would  give  constitutional  effect  to 
common-law  principles  which  bal- 
anced confidentiality  and  openness 
needs  or  embody  libertarian  concepts 
which  generally  favored  open  Informa- 
tion policies  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

James  Madison,  who  submitted  the 
first  draft  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Congress,  attempted  to  constitutional- 
ly codify  his  own  expansive  libertarian 
notions  in  the  broadest  possible  lan- 
guage. Madison  was  persuaded  that  an 
absolute  individual  right  to  know  was 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  problems 
of  censorship  the  colonials  had  en- 
dured under  the  rule  of  the  Crown. 
Madison  urged  the  First  Congress  to 
adopt  language  stating: 

"No  State  shall  violate  the  equal 
rights  of  conscience  or  the  freedom  of 
the  press."  (Annals  of  Congress  1789- 
1791.  vol.  1-441,  753-4.) 

This  was  not  adopted.  Its  failure  was 
not.  however,  a  vote  for  government 
censorship  powers,  but  a  recognition 


that  traditional  common-law  rules  pro- 
hibited prior  restraint  without  the  po- 
tential for  precluding  confidentiality 
when  necessary  to  protect  freedom, 
such  as  In  "military  operations  and 
foreign  negotiations."  to  use  the  exam- 
ples of  George  Mason.  (Jonathan 
Eliot.  Ed..  The  debates  in  the  several 
State  conventions  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,"  Vol.  3,  170.) 

The  language  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted,  however, 
did  not  then  or  now  comprise  a  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  information  act, 
as  former  Justice  Stewart  has  stated. 
(Potter  Stewart,  "Or  of  the  Press"  26 
Hastings  Law  Journal  631,  636  (1975).) 
Instead,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, James  Wilson: 

"What  is  meant  by  liberty  of  press  is 
that  there  should  be  no  antecedent  re- 
straint upon  it;  but  every  author  Is  re- 
sponsible when  he  attacks  the  security 
or  welfare  of  the  government,  or  the 
safety,  character,  and  propriety  of  the 
Individual."  James  Wilson.  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Constitution,  at  308. 

The  first  amendment  clearly  was  a 
compromise  between  Madison's  liber- 
tarian concept  of  expansive  free  con- 
science rights  and  the  view  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  others  that  amend- 
meixts  were  unnecessary. 

What  the  Congress  gave  the  Nation 
was  a  constitutional  provision  that 
prevented  most  censorship,  but  cre- 
ated no  affirmative  rights  of  individ- 
ual citizens  to  compel  the  Government 
to  disclose  information.  While  the 
amendment  clearly  prohibits  Congress 
from  enacting  prior  restraints  on  pul)- 
lication.  It  makes  no  assertions  about 
the  Government's  duty  to  provide  in- 
formation. In  fact,  the  Government 
may  even  exercise  prior  restraint  of  in- 
formation the  public  already  has  in 
some  circumstances,  such  as  In  the 
face  of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
(249  U.S.  47  (1919).)  The  popular 
notion  of  a  constitutional  public  right 
to  know,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  David 
O'Brien,  "has  no  basis  in  the  text  or 
historical  background  of  either  the 
Constitution  or  the  first  amendment." 
(David  M.  O'Brien,  ""The  Public's 
Right  to  Know,"  at  166  (1981).) 

Although  the  public  does  not  possess 
an  enforceable  constitutional  right  of 
access  to  governmental  information, 
the  concept  of  an  Informed  electorate 
was  a  vital  Interest  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic which  the  First  Congress  intended 
to  secure  with  the  first  amendment's 
proscription  of  prior  governmental  re- 
straint of  individual's  communications. 
This  Interest  In  opermess  gave  rise  to 
FOIA.  The  general  Interest  In  an  In- 
formed citizenry  has  commanded  at- 
tention in  public  policy  debates  recent- 
ly as  Congress  has  moved  to  grant  and 
expand  statutory  rights  to  gain  access 
to   governmental   Information  in  the 
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absence  of  an  enforceable  constitu- 
tional right. 

The  first  statutory  attempt  to  clear- 
ly define  the  parameters  of  public 
access  to  Government  information 
came  in  section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  of  1946  [APA). 
(Pub.  L.  79-404,  3,  60  Stat.  238  (1947).) 
In  addition  to  requiring  Federal  agen- 
cies to  index  their  files  and  make  in- 
formation available  to  the  public,  the 
act  also  provided  certain  disclosure  ex- 
emptions. Under  section  3,  administra- 
tive officials  were  permitted  to  with- 
hold any  information  "requiring  secre- 
cy in  the  public  interest."  Information 
could  be  withheld  when  the  person 
seeking  the  material  was  not  "properly 
and  directly  concerned,"  where  the  in- 
formation was  "held  confidential  for 
good  cause  found."  or  "when  the  infor- 
mation sought  was  related  to  the  in- 
ternal management"  of  a  Government 
agency  or  department.  (Pub.  L.  79-404, 
3,  60  Stat.  238(1946).) 

Despite  section  3's  intention  to  in- 
crease governmental  disclosure,  its 
vague  terms  often  denied  access  to 
records  which  had  little  need  to  be 
protected.  An  individual's  request 
could  be  denied  because  the  agency 
did  not  find  him  "directly  concerned" 
with  the  matter.  Once  an  information 
request  had  been  denied,  a  requester 
had  no  means  to  appeal  the  decision 
because  section  3  did  not  provide  a 
remedy  for  unlawful  withholding. 

A.  THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT  OF  19S6 

As  Congress  became  more  aware  of 
the  limitations  bliilt  into  section  3, 
amendatory  legislation  was  intro- 
duced. The  debates  on  this  legislation 
stressed  the  need  to  provide  citizens 
with  adequate  information  to  be  re- 
sponsible voters.  For  instance.  Con- 
gressman John  Moss  asserted: 

tOlur  system  of  government  is  based  on 
the  participation  of  the  governed  *  *  *  We 
must  remove  every  barrier  to  information 
about— and  understanding  of— Government 
activities  consistent  with  our  security  if  the 
American  public  is  to  be  adequately 
equipped  to  fulfill  the  ever  more  demanding 
role  of  responsible  citizenship.  (112  Cong. 
Rec.  13641  (1966).) 

The  purpose  of  the  1966  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  as  stated  by  the 
Senate  report,  was  to  change  the  em- 
phasis from  withholding  to  disclosure 
while  providing  adequate  protection 
for  vital  confidential  Government  ac- 
tivities. (—Stat.— (1966)  Current  ver- 
sion of  5  U.S.C.  552  (1976).)  This  was 
accomplished  by  mandating  disclosure 
and  creating  standards  for  withhold- 
ing that  could  be  easily  understood 
and  applied  by  the  agencies  and  the 
courts. 

With  its  exemptions.  Congress  clear- 
ly recognized  individual  privacy  rights 
and  the  need  for  some  confidentiality 
in  Government.  As  noted  above.  Con- 
gressman Moss  acknowledged  the  need 
to  restrict  disclosures  that  might  en- 
danger our  society.  The  Senate  report 
emphasized  the  same  principle. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  balance  the  oppos- 
ing interests,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one 
either.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
to  protect  one  of  the  interests,  the  other 
must  of  necessity,  either  be  abrogated  or 
substantially  subordinated.  Success  lies  in 
providing  a  workable  formula  which  encom- 
passes, balances,  and  protects  all  interests, 
yet  places  emphasis  on  the  fullest  responsi- 
ble disclosure.  (S.  Report  813.) 

For  the  next  8  years.  FOIA  was 
often  criticized.  Even  a  Federal  court 
called  it  poorly  drafted.  (Washington 
Research  Project  Inc.  v.  DepL  of 
H.E.W..  366  F.  Supp.  939  (D.C.D.C. 
1973).)  Some  critics  went  beyond  legal 
analysis  of  the  act  to  charge  that  it 
failed  to  provide  the  open  access  to 
Government  files  that  it  had  prom- 
ised. An  insightful  observation  of  this 
aspect  of  FOIA's  history,  however, 
noted  that  these  critics  "seem  to  have 
[had]  unreasonably  high  expectations. 
To  satisfy  such  critics,  the  act  would 
have  needed  divine  powers  to  reverse 
human  nature  and  compel  the  silent 
to  speak."  (Clark,  "Holding  Govern- 
ment Accountable:  The  amended  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act",  84  Yale  L.J. 
741,747-8(1975).) 

B.  THE  1974  AMENDMENTS 

After  several  years  and  in  response 
to  charges  that  FOIA  had  failed  to 
keep  its  promises.  Congress  undertook 
to  amend  the  act.  The  primary  cata- 
lyst for  this  legislative  reaction  was 
the  Watergate  incident.  As  the  break- 
in  was  uncovered,  skepticism  about  the 
executive  branch  swept  through  Con- 
gress, transforming  the  amendment  of 
the  1966  act  into  an  ethical  issue. 

In  this  emotionally  charged  atmos- 
phere, the  Senate  bill  to  provide  "open 
Government"  passed  on  a  vote  of  64  to 
17,  and  by  a  vote  of  349  to  2  in  the 
House  in  October  1974.  President  Ford 
vetoed  the  bill  because  it  jeopardized 
law  enforcement  functions.  The  veto 
was  easily  overridden  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  372  to  31  on  November  20.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  the  vote  was  very 
narrow  (64  to  27)— exceeding  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  by  3. 

Some  of  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
1974  amendments  were  recognized  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  override  vote.  Of  greatest 
concern  were  the  disclosure  standard 
required  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  threats  to  personal  privacy.  As 
Senator  Hruska  stated: 

[lit  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  prove  that  information,  if  disclosed, 
would  invade  a  person's  privacy  or  would 
impair  the  [law  enforcement]  investigation. 
The  magnitude  of  such  a  task  and  the 
standards  of  harm  that  are  defined  in  the 
amendment  create  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  a  provision  is  workable  aside 
from  questionable  in  its  wisdom. 

I  cannot  support  the  enrolled  bill  because 
it  emphasizes  the  right  to  know  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  right  of  privacy  and  security 
and  the  interesU  of  us  all  in  a  responsive 
government.  120  Cong.  Rec.  S.  36873  (1974). 

To  some  degree,  the  specific  issues  of 
FOIA  were  clouded  by  the  overriding  issues 


and  passions  of  the  Watergate  era.  Some 
Senators  attempted  to  focus  on  the  specific 
POIA  issues  by  proposing  amendments  im- 
plementing improvements  suggested  by 
President  Ford.  This  attempt,  which  was 
summarily  rejected,  would  have  incorporat- 
ed a  standard  of  disclosure  to  protect  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  overly  optimistic  cost  estimate 
of  the  bill  provides  one  apparent  ex- 
ample of  the  hasty  consideration  given 
the  amendments  due  to  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  Watergate  scandal.  Al- 
though the  1974  amendments  limited 
fee  collections,  expanded  access  to  gov- 
ernment documents,  and  enhanced  the 
availability  of  court-awarded  attorneys 
fees  for  FOIA  lawsuits,  the  House  re- 
ported that  the  bill  would  cost  only 
$50,000  to  $100,000  per  year.  This  low 
figure  should  have  been  suspect  be- 
cause, additionally,  agencies  were  re- 
quired to  absorb  the  cost  of  most  of 
the  expensive  part  of  responding  to  a 
FOIA  request,  the  reviewing  of  records 
to  determine  whether  any  portion 
could  or  should  be  classified  as 
exempt.  While  no  one  knows  the  exact 
cost  of  FOIA  today,  estimates  begin  at 
$61  million  and  rise  from  there.  Re- 
sponding to  a  single  request  made  by  a 
renegade  CIA  agent  has  cost  taxpayers 
over  $500,000.  Had  Congress  taken  the 
time  necessary  to  completely  and  ade- 
quately assess  the  implications  of 
amending.  FOIA,  it  may  have  recog- 
nized the  inherent  problem  of  costs 
and  avoided  the  resultant  economic 
Imbalance. 

President  Ford  realized  the  impracti- 
cality  of  the  costs  provisions,  in  his 
message  to  the  House  explaining  his 
veto.  He  pointed  out  that  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  would  be  economi- 
cally hampered  because  the  agencies 
could  not  afford  to  hire  the  large 
number  of  highly  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  review  requested  confi- 
dential files  and  records.  Today  the 
FBI  has  hired  over  300  people  and 
spends  well  over  $12  million  annually 
to  comply  with  FOIA. 

The  Constitution  Subcommittee 
hearings  in  the  97th  and  98th  Con- 
gress were  the  most  extensive  over- 
sight of  FOIA  yet  undertaken.  A 
major  complaint  which  dominated 
those  seven  hearings  was  that  the  con- 
fidentiality of  informants  and  investi- 
gations is  jeopardized  by  the  threat  of 
FOIA  disclosure  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion. The  documentation  of  this  com- 
plaint at  the  hearings  served  to  con- 
firm the  findings  which  have  been 
compiled  on  the  deleterious  effects  of 
FOIA  on  law  enforcement.  In  1978  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law  concluded  that: 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  none  [of  the 
sponsors  of  FOIA]  foresaw  the  host  of  diffi- 
culties the  legislation  would  create  for  the 
law  enforcement  community,  nor  did  they 
foresee  the  utilization  that  would  be  made 
of  the  act  by  organized  crime  and  other 
criminal  elements  or  the  damage  it  would  do 
to  the  personal  security  of  individual  citi- 


zens •  *  •  Informants  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  extinct  species  because  of  fear  that  their 
identities  will  be  revealed  in  response  to  a 
POIA  request. 

In  that  same  year  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  released  a  study  de- 
tailing 49  instances  of  potential  in- 
formants refusing  to  cooperate  with 
law  enforcement  authorities  due  to 
POIA.  In  1979.  FBI  Director  Webster 
supplied  documentation  of  over  100  In- 
stances of  FOIA  interference  with  law 
enforcement  investigations  or  inform- 
ants. In  1981.  his  list  was  expanded  to 
204  examples.  In  1983.  even  more  ex- 
amples were  brought  out  by  his  testi- 
mony. In  fact,  no  fewer  than  five  dif- 
ferent reports  studying  the  impact  of 
FOIA  have  concluded  that  the  act  has 
harmed  the  ability  of  law  enforcement 
officers  to  enlist  informants  and  carry 
out  confidential  investigations.  Among 
these,  the  Attorney  General's  1981 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  found 
that  FOIA  should  be  amended  because 
it  is  used  by  lawbreakers  "to  evade 
criminal  investigation  or  to  retaliate 
against  informants."  A  1982  Drug  En- 
forcement Adminstration  study  docu- 
mented that  14  percent  of  DEA's  in- 
vestigations were  "aborted  or  signifi- 
cantly compromised"  by  "FOIA-relat- 
ed  problems." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
have  indicated  also  that  FOIA  is  being 
misused  by  businesses  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  valuable  trade  secrets.  The  tes- 
timonies are  replete  with  such  exam- 
ples of  abuse  by  business  concerns  of 
the  spirit  and  original  purpose  of 
POIA.  For  example,  Mr.  Jack  Pulley, 
an  attorney  with  the  Dow-Coming 
Corp.,  told  us  of  an  article  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act:  Strate- 
gic Opportunities  and  Threats,"  in 
which  the  authors  described  how 
FOIA  could  be  used  to  gain  what  they 
called  "a  differential  competitive  ad- 
vantage." 

Currently  the  standard  of  protec- 
tion, "trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  information  obtained  from  a 
person  privileged  and  confidential." 
presumes  that  all  "confidential"  infor- 
mation will  be  protected,  but  supplies 
no  statutory  definition  for  "confiden- 
tial." Instead  the  Senate  report  speci- 
fied that  information  "customarily  not 
released  to  the  public  by  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  obtained  "  would  be 
exempt.  The  House  report  extended 
protection  to  any  information  given 
the  government  in  confidence  "wheth- 
er or  not  involving  commerce  or  fi- 
nance." Despite  the  breadth  of  protec- 
tion intended  by  Congress,  a  Federal 
court  unilaterally  narrowed  the  ex- 
emption years  later  by  requiring  a  sub- 
mitter to  demonstrate  a  "substantial 
competitive  harm"  in  order  to  qualify 
for  exemption.  (National  Parks  v. 
Morton,  498  F.  2d  765  (D.C.  Cir.  1974).) 
This  broader  test  requires  agencies 
and  courts  to  guess  about  the  econom- 
ic impacts  of  disclosure  and  has  led  to 


numerous  "reverse  FOIA"  lawsuits  as 
submitters  have  attempted  to  protect 
proprietary  data  against  release  to 
commercial  requesters  who  believe 
that  the  act.  under  current  standards, 
can  be  used  to  learn  valuable  informa- 
tion about  competitors. 

The  current  standard  has  also  been 
held  to  offer  no  protection  to  nonprof- 
it submitters,  such  as  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  scientific  researchers,  be- 
cause they  cannot  show  economic 
injury  if  the  product  of  their  research 
is  disclosed. 

In  addition,  the  extensive  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  hearings  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses  revealed 
other  aspects  of  FOIA  in  need  of  fine- 
tuning.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  ex- 
panding costs  of  the  act  to  the  taxpay- 
er suggested  that  those  who  directly 
benefit  by  requesting  information 
should  readily  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  paying  the  cost  of  producing  the 
information.  The  Government  agen- 
cies' inability  to  comply  with  the  act's 
short  time  limits  recommended  a  more 
workable  time  schedule  for  complying 
with  requests  in  the  event  of  a  backlog 
of  requests  or  other  unusual  circum- 
stances. Revising  the  act's  second  ex- 
emption to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  manuals  and 
instructions  to  investigators,  auditors, 
or  negotiators,  was  another  aspect  of 
the  testimony.  Removing  important 
limitations  on  the  exemption  designed 
to  guarantee  personal  privacy  also 
emerged  as  an  important  aspect  of 
FOIA  reform. 

A  new  exemption  to  protect  Secret 
Service  records  was  featured  as  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the  protection  current- 
ly given  geological  data  and  sensitive 
information  atxiut  regulation  of  finan- 
cial Institutions  under  current  exemp- 
tions 8  and  9. 

The  hearings  also  noted  the  need  to 
reconsider  the  factors  governing  cur- 
rent determinations  of  types  of  infor- 
mation that  may  be  released  because 
they  are  "reasonably  segregable"  from 
classified  or  exempt  portions  of  a  re- 
quested record.  Clearly  giving  away 
too  many  pieces  of  a  sensitive  record 
might,  in  the  hands  of  a  sophisticated 
requester,  defeat  the  protections  in- 
tended by  the  classification  or  exemp- 
tion. Another  Item  discussed  was  the 
propriety  of  requests  from  certain 
classes  of  requesters.  Including  aliens, 
imprisoned  felons,  or  parties  in  litiga- 
tion with  the  Government  who  have 
access  to  Information  via  the  alterna- 
tive route  of  discovery  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  These 
matters  each  became  an  element  of 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously  last  Congress. 

FEES  AND  WAIVERS 
CtJRREWT  SITUATION 

Existing  law  allows  agencies  to  col- 
lect only  the  costs  of  searching  for  and 
duplicating  requested  records.  These 
costs  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  true 


costs  of  answering  an  POIA  request. 
The  cost  of  reviewing  documents,  edit- 
ing out  exempt  material,  and  other 
processing  accounts  for  the  bulk  of 
the  expense  of  FOIA.  Fees  currently 
may  be  waived  or  reduced  when  fur- 
nishing the  Information  can  be  consid- 
ered as  primarily  benefiting  the  gener- 
al public. 

CT7RREHT  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

Congressional  reports  in  1974  esti- 
mated that  FOIA  would  only  cost  be- 
tween $40,000  and  $100,000  annually 
govemmentwide.  Instead,  direct 
costs— not  counting  litigation  expenses 
and  other  indirect  costs— amounted  to 
nearly  $60  million  In  1980.  Moreover, 
agencies  collect  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  act  In  search  and 
duplication  fees.  In  one  case,  a  single 
POIA  request  for  CIA  documents  cost 
the  public  nearly  $500,000  to  process. 
(Agee  v.  C/i4.  517  F.  Supp.  1335,  1342 
N.  5.)  In  addition  to  the  subsidy  ques- 
tions presented  by  current  fee  policies, 
the  lack  of  a  uniform  fee  schedule  has 
made  it  difficult  for  a  requester  to  pre- 
dict the  cost  of  particular  dociunents. 

BILL  PROVISION 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  issue 
guidelines  aimed  at  developing  a  uini- 
form  schedule  of  fees  and  processing 
procedures  for  all  agencies.  Under  the 
bill,  agencies  could  charge  fees  for  "all 
costs  reasonably  and  directly  attribut- 
able to"  search,  duplication  and  other 
FOIA  processing  activities.  No  fee 
would  be  charged  whenever  the  costs 
of  routine  fee  collection  and  check 
processing  would  be  likely  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  fee  itself.  Half  of 
all  fees  collected  would  be  retained  by 
agencies  to  fund  their  POIA  oper- 
ations unless  an  agency  was  deter- 
mined not  to  have  been  in  substantial 
compliance  with  applicable  time 
limits.  In  addition,  an  agency  could 
charge  a  fair  value  fee  for  commercial- 
ly valuable  technological  information 
generated  or  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  substantial  cost. 

Fee  waivers  for  search  and  duplica- 
tion charges  would  be  authorized 
when,  as  under  existing  law,  an  agency 
determines  that  it  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  furnish  the  information.  New 
processing  charges  would  be  subject  to 
waiver  for  various  types  of  public  In- 
terest groups,  providing  that  the 
agency  determines  that  the  Informa- 
tion Is  not  requested  for  a  commercial 
use. 

TAX  LnOTS:  CITRRENT  STTUATION 

Section  (a)(6)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  requires  an  agency  to 
make  an  Initial  determination  within 
10  days  of  receipt  of  a  request  whether 
to  disclose  the  records.  If  the  agency 
decides  within  that  period  to  withhold 
the  requested  records,  it  must  notify 
the  requester  of  the  reasons  for  the 
exemption  within  the  same  period. 
The   requester   may   then   choose   to 
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appeal  the  denial,  in  which  case  the 
agency  has  20  working  days  to  deter- 
mine the  apr>eal. 

By  notice  to  the  requester,  an 
agency  may  extend  these  time  limits 
for  an  additional  10  days  in  three  nar- 
rowly defined  "unusual  circum- 
stances." If  an  agency  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  these  statutory  deadlines, 
the  requester  is  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies 
and  may  immediately  file  a  suit  in  a 
district  court  to  compel  disclosure. 
Section  552(a)(6)(C)  permits  a  court  to 
grant  extra  time  to  an  agency  in  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances"  where  the 
agency  can  show  it  is  also  exercising 
"due  diligence." 

CTTMIZirr  POUCT  niPUCATIONS 

The  sheer  volume  and  complexity  of 
requests  often  make  compliance  with 
current  time  limits  unrealistic.  When 
pressed  to  hastily  process  requests,  the 
agencies  often  perfunctorily  deny  re- 
quests or  erroneously  release  informa- 
tion that  should  be  exempt.  Moreover, 
agencies  with  a  sut>stantial  backlog 
simply  cannot  respond  to  important 
news  media  requests  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

BILL  FXOVISIOIf 

This  section  retains  the  10-day  time 
limit  provision  in  existing  law,  but 
would  allow  agencies  to  take  30-work- 
ing-day  extensions  in  "unusual  circum- 
stances." The  bill  would  broaden  the 
definition  of  "unusual  circumstances" 
to  Include  new  categories  of  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  bill  contains  new  language  pro- 
viding that  an  agency  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  act's  time 
limits  unless  and  until  a  court  rules  on 
the  matter.  In  addition  the  bill  would 
require  agencies  to  draft  regulations 
giving  expedited  access  to  requesters 
who  demonstrate  a  compelling  need. 

DDPUCATIVE  RKQDKSTS 

cuHRiarr  law  Aifs  pouct  impucations 
Agencies  are  currently  burdened 
with  numerous  requests  for  records 
consisting  mainly  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles, magazine  articles,  and  other 
records  publicly  available.  Nonethe- 
less, the  act  requires  agencies  to  act  as 
the  world's  largest  library  reference 
service.  In  ot^er  instances,  the  agen- 
cies receive  multiple  requests  from  the 
same  party  for  the  same  information 
as  the  requester  tries  to  update  his  in- 
formation occasionally.  The  act  now 
requires  the  agencies  to  send  the  same 
information  time  after  time. 

BIU.  PROVISION 

The  bill  allows  the  agency  to  supply 
the  requester  with  an  existing  index  of 
records  or  charge  full  duplication  costs 
without  regard  to  any  fee  waiver  pro- 
visions. 

BUSINESS  CONnSENTIAUTY  PKOCKDUUS 
CmUtKNT  LAW 

A  businessman  or  other  private 
party  who  submits  information  to  a 
Government    agency    in    compliance 


with  a  mandatory  order  has  no  statu- 
tory right  to  notice  that  his  records 
have  been  requested  by  a  third  party. 
Although  a  requester  has  a  statutory 
right  to  de  novo  review  in  a  Federal 
district  court  to  challenge  an  adverse 
agency  decision,  a  submitter  of  infor- 
mation has  no  similar  rights  when  an 
agency  decides  to  release  information 
the  submitter  considers  secret  or  con- 
fidential. 

CinUtZNT  POLICY  IMPUCATIONS 

Hearings  have  indicated  that  valua- 
ble trade  secrets  have  been  disclosed 
by  agency  inadvertance  and  that  this 
may  occui  at  some  agencies  without 
any  notice  whatsoever  to  the  owner  of 
the  private  information.  In  short. 
POIA's  objective  of  protecting  private 
information  while  disclosing  public  in- 
formation is  frustrated  by  the 
xommon  practice  of  commercial  espio- 
Wge. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  provide  mandatory 
notice  to  any  submitter  of  confidential 
information  sufficient  to  inform  him 
of  the  request  for  his  records  and  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  object  to 
potential  disclosure.  In  the  event  the 
agency  decides  to  disclose  the  record 
anyway,  the  submitter  would  have  a 
right  of  de  novo  review  of  the  agency 
decision  in  a  Federal  district  court. 

JXTDICIAL  RKVirW 
CURRENT  LAW 

Federal  district  courts  do  not  ciir- 
rently  have  jurisdiction  to  review  de 
novo  an  agency's  decision  to  disclose 
confidential  business  information. 
FOIA  currently  does  not  have  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations. 

CURRXNT  POUCT  IMPUCATIONS 

A  requester  of  business  information 
enjoys  appeal  rights  not  shared  by  the 
submitter  of  Information  who  has 
equal  or  greater  Interests  to  protect. 
The  aljsence  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
means  that  any  denied  FOIA  request 
may  become  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit 
compelling  disclosure  years  after  an 
agency  may  have  considered  the 
matter  closed.  Thus,  evidence  relevant 
to  the  case  may  have  disappeared  by 
the  time  the  lawsuit  compelling  disclo- 
sure is  filed. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

Federal  courts  are  given  jurisdiction 
to  review  "reverse  FOIA"  suits 
brought  to  protect  confidential  busi- 
ness information  against  agency  dis- 
closure. The  bill  sets  a  180-day  statute 
of  limitations. 

MANUALS  AND  DCAMINATION  MATERIALS 
CURRENT  SITUATION 

Exemption  2  currently  protects  in- 
formation "related  solely  to  the  inter- 
nal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an 
agency."  The  scope  of  this  protection 
has  been  confused  by  apparently  con- 
flicting views  of  this  language  in  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  when  FOIA 
was  enacted.  Although  this  language 
arguably    protects    manuals    and    in- 


structions to  investigators,  inspectors, 
auditors,  and  negotiators,  the  judicial 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  often  led  to  inconsist- 
ent results. 

CURRENT  POUCY  IMPLICATIONS 

Although  most  courts  recognize  the 
sensitivity  of  instructions  to  investiga- 
tors, inspectors,  auditors,  or  negotia- 
tors, particularly  when  disclosure  of 
the  instructions  could  frustrate  their 
legitimate  Government  functions,  oc- 
casionally a  judicial  decision  would 
reach  a  contrary  result.  See  Hawkes  v. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (507  F.2d 
481— IRS  audit  guidelines  ordered  dis- 
closed). 

In  addition,  FOIA  apparently  au- 
thorizes the  disclosure  of  examination 
materials  which  are  exempt  under  the 
Privacy  Act.  To  protect  the  objectivity 
and  fairness  of  testing,  as  well  as  to 
promote  consistency  between  the  two 
acts,  they  should  not  conflict  in  this 
manner. 

BILL  PROVISION 

This  provision  will  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  in  conformance  with  the 
original  House  report  on  exemption  2 
and  the  majority  of  court  cases  on  this 
subject.  Several  cases  have  found  pro- 
tectible  interests  in  records  specifically 
mentioned  under  this  provision.  For 
instance,  Caplan  v.  BATE  (587  F.2d 
544  (1978))  protected  a  law  enforce- 
ment manual;  Ginsburg  v.  FEC  (591 
F.2d  752  (1978))  protected  audit  review 
guidelines:  Cox  v.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (576  F.2d  1302  (1978))  protected 
U.S.  marshal's  manual.  This  provision 
will  reaffirm  Congress  original  intent, 
as  expressed  in  the  House  report  of 
FOIA,  to  protect  sensitive  law  enforce- 
ment manuals  and  auditing  records 
which  might  enhance  vulnerability  of 
Government  functions  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Under  the  bill's  new  exemption  2. 
manuals  and  Instructions  to  investiga- 
tors, inspectors,  auditors,  or  negotia- 
tors would  be  exempt  "to  the  extent 
that  disclosure  •  •  •  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  jeopardize"  their  activi- 
ties. Comparable  new  protection  would 
apply  to  examination  material. 

PERSONAL  privacy:  CURRENT  SITUATION 

The  current  sixth  exemption  pro- 
tects from  disclosure  "personal  and 
medical  files  and  similar  files  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy." 

CURRENT  POUCY  IMPUCATIONS 

This  exemption  contains  a  threshold 
test  that  often  frustrates  the  sut>stan- 
tive  content  of  the  exemption.  Thus, 
even  if  a  record  represents  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy, it  does  not  qualify  for  protection 
unless  the  record  is  found  in  a  person- 
nel, medical,  or  similar  file.  Due  to 
this  formalistlc  file  limitation,  a  court 
may  permit  disclosure  of  clearly  un- 


warranted Invasions  of  privacy  simply 
because  the  invasion  Is  found  In  the 
wrong  kind  of  file.  Congress  intended 
to  protect  privacy  not  file  labels. 

BILL  PROVISION 

The  new  bill  broadens  protection  of 
personal  privacy  by  exempting  any 
"record  or  information  concerning  In- 
dividuals •  •  •  the  release  of  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy."  The  bill  also 
would  provide  express  protection  for 
mailing  list  data. 

LAW  enforcement:  CURRENT  SITUATION 

The  current  seventh  exemption  ex- 
empts investigatory  records  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  if  those 
records  also  meet  one  of  six  further  re- 
quirements (A-F).  The  six  further  cri- 
teria are  intended  to  protect  enforce- 
ment proceeedlngs  against  disclosures 
to  suspects,  fair  trials,  personal  priva- 
cy. Identities  of  informants,  investiga- 
tive techniques,  and  the  life  and  safety 
of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

CURRENT  POLICY  IMPUCATIONS 

The  current  threshold  language  of 
the  exemption  means  that  records  are 
only  eligible  for  protection  If  they  are 
Investigatory  records  complied  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  This  could 
mean  that  a  record  which  jeopardizes 
one  of  the  six  requirements,  such  as 
"endanger  the  life  *  •  *  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,"  could  be  disclosed 
simply  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
formalistlc  test  of  being  an  investiga- 
tory record.  This  exalts  form  over  sub- 
stance. 

The  current  language  of  (7)(A)  re- 
quires an  agency  to  show  that  disclo- 
sure of  a  record  "interferes"  with  an 
enforcement  proceeding.  At  the  outset 
of  an  Investigation,  however,  the 
agency  often  does  not  know  which  as- 
pects of  a  record,  if  disclosed  to  the 
suspect,  would  Interfere  with  the  In- 
vestigation. Thus  the  existing  lan- 
guage could  disclose  to  a  suspect  vital 
information  about  an  ongoing  Investi- 
gation. 

The  current  language  of  (7)(D)  re- 
quires that  a  record  conclusively  "dis- 
close the  Identity  of  an  informant" 
before  it  qualifies  for  exemption.  This 
Ignores  the  commonsense  principle 
that  some  information  that  does  not 
In  Itself  identify  the  Informant  can.  In 
some  circumstances  Icnown  only  to  the 
suspect,  result  in  such  identification. 

The  threshold  language  about  "In- 
vestigatory" has  meant  that  law  en- 
forcement manuals  were  not  covered 
by  the  exemption  for  law  enforcement 
techniques  and  procedures.  The  courts 
have  also  reached  conflicting  results 
about  the  protection  to  be  afforded 
prosecutorial  guidelines  and  other  law 
enforcement  techniques  and  proce- 
dures. 

Finally,  the  language  in  (7)(F)  has 
an  obvious  and  absurd  limitation. 
Under  this  language,  records  are  only 


exempt  if  they  endanger  the  life  of  a 
police  officer,  without  giving  similar 
protecton  to  the  life  of  any  natural 
person. 

Some  kinds  of  Investigations  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  tc  protect  from 
abuse  under  FOIA.  These  are  charac- 
teristically the  kinds  of  Investigations 
that  involve  organized  crime.  terror- 
Ism,  and  foreign  counterintelligence. 
In  these  instances,  the  suspects  often 
have  the  time,  resources,  and  inclina- 
tion to  use  FOIA  to  learn  the  identi- 
ties of  Informants,  the  progress 
achieved  by  various  Investigations,  and 
methods  to  avoid  detection  and  pros- 
ecution. In  short,  these  entitles  have 
In  common  a  detached  coordinating 
agent  with  the  ability  and  motivation 
to  circimivent  the  intent  of  the  exemp- 
tions. 

In  hearings  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee,  FBI  Director  Webster 
documented  204  recent  examples  of 
FOIA  substantially  jeopardizing  law 
enforcement. 

BILL  PROVISION 

The  amended  exemption  7  would 
exempt  from  disclosure  any  informa- 
tion that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  disclose  a  confidential  source,  in- 
cluding a  State  or  local  government 
agency  or  foreign  government.  This 
change  would  afford  greater  protec- 
tion to  information  which  should 
clearly  be  exempt  from  disclosure  due 
to  its  serious  impli(»tions  for  law  en- 
forcement investigations  and  the 
safety  of  confidential  informants. 

The  present  exemption  only  Includes 
information  that  would  disclose  a  con- 
fidential source.  The  rationale  is  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  confidential 
source  to  Include  State,  local,  and  for- 
eign governments.  Some  of  the  formal- 
istlc requirements  of  exemption  7, 
such  as  the  threshold  requirement 
that  the  record  must  be  Investigatory, 
are  deleted  to  focus  on  preventing 
harm  to  law  enforcement  functions. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME:  CURRENT  LAW 

FOIA  currently  makes  no  provision 
for  the  extensive,  damaging  use  made 
of  the  act  by  organized  crime. 

CXntKZNT  POUCY  IMPUCATIONS 

There  is  much  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sophisticated  networks  of  orga- 
nized crime  FOIA  requesters.  Under 
the  current  FOIA  there  is  a  real 
danger  which  accompanies  FOIA  re- 
quests by  organized  criminal  groups 
who  have  both  the  Incentive  and  the 
resources  to  use  the  act  systematical- 
ly—to gather,  analyze,  and  piece  to- 
gether segregated  bits  of  information 
obtained  from  agency  files.  These  so- 
phisticated criminals  can  use  the 
FOIA  to  determine  whether  an  inves- 
tigation is  being  conducted  on  him  or 
his  organization,  whether  there  is  an 
informant  in  his  organization,  and 
even  who  that  informant  might  be. 
The  release  of  records  containing 
dates  of  docimients,  locations  report- 


ing investigations,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial, and  even  the  absense  of  infor- 
mation are  all  meaningful  when  com- 
piled in  the  systematic  manner  em- 
ployed by  organized  crime. 

BILL  PROVISION 

This  bUl  would  exclude  from  disclo- 
sure all  documents  compiled  in  a 
lawful  investigation  of  organized  crime 
which  are  specifically  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  purposes  of 
this  section.  This  exclusion  would 
apply  to  docuiments  that  were  first 
generated  or  acquired  by  such  law  en- 
forcement authority  within  8  years  of 
the  date  of  the  request,  except  where 
the  agency  determines  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing public  interest  in  earlier  disclosure 
or  in  a  longer  exclusion  not  to  exceed 
3  years. 

Finally,  the  bill  acknowledges  that 
organized  crime  constitutes  a  special 
problem  under  FOIA.  There  is  much 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  sophisti- 
cated networks  of  organized  crime 
FOIA  requesters.  For  example,  orga- 
nized members  in  the  Detroit  area 
have  been  instructed  to  submit  POIA 
requests  to  the  FBI  in  an  effort  to 
identify  FBI  informants.  Through  this 
concerted  effort,  the  members  and  as- 
sociates of  this  family  have  obtained 
over  12.000  pages  of  FBI  documents. 

The  withholding  of  information  on 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  enumerated  ex- 
emptions can  often  be  ineffective  in 
avoiding  the  anticipated  harms  that 
would  accompany  disclosure  because 
invoking  the  exemption  itself  becomes 
a  piece  of  the  mosaic.  To  invoke 
(bK7)(D).  for  example,  is  to  tell  the  re- 
quester, potentially  a  criminal  seeking 
information  in  his  illicit  organization, 
exactly  what  he  may  want  to  know- 
that  his  organization  has  an  internal 
informant. 

In  such  a  case,  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  presents  the  potential 
for  damage  to  sensitive  FBI  investiga- 
tions, even  though  no  release  of  sub- 
stantive information  is  made.  A  re- 
quester with  an  awareness  of  the  law's 
provisions,  a  familiarity  with  an  agen- 
cy's records  systems,  and  whatever 
personal  knowledge  he  brings  to  the 
situation,  can  gain  insight  into  FBI  op- 
erations regardless  of  his  ability  to 
prtxiure  a  release  of  Bureau  docu- 
ments. For  example,  knowledge  that  a 
suspected  informant's  file  has  grown 
over  a  period  of  time  is  often  enough 
to  tip  off  the  sophisticated  criminal 
that  the  suspected  informant  has  been 
talking  to  law  enforcement  officials 
too  often. 

Because  of  the  mosaic  problem  with 
FOIA  and  the  particular  threat  posed 
by  organizations  with  historical  conti- 
nuity and  an  institutional  memory  and 
further  because  use  of  the  exemptions 
themselves  can  become  a  "piece  of  the 
mosaic,"   simply   broadening   existing 
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exemptions  will  not  cure  the  problem 
of  organized  crime  abuse  of  POIA.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  proposed  bill  would  ex- 
clude from  disclosure  all  documents 
compiled  in  a  lawful  investigation  of 
organized  crime  which  are  specifically 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

This  exclusion  would  apply  to  docu- 
ments that  were  first  generated  or  ac- 
quired by  such  law  enforcement  au- 
thority within  5  years  of  the  date  of 
the  request,  except  where  the  agency 
determines  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  there  is  an  overriding  public  in- 
terest in  earlier  disclosure  or  in  a 
longer  exclusion  not  to  exceed  3  years. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  an  agency  to 
use  a  "no  records"  response  to  miti- 
gate the  danger  that  information 
which  is  innocuous  on  its  face  could  be 
ultimately  harmful  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  totality  of  In- 
formation which  the  requester  pos- 
sesses. 

ADDITIONAL  EXEMPTION 
CURKENT  LAW 

The  existing  statute  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  Secret  Service  records 
connected  with  its  protective  func- 
tions. 

cviwam  poucY  impucations 

As  a  result  of  revisions  to  POIA  at 
the  end  of  1974.  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  informant  cooperation  with  the 
Secret  Service  has  diminished  dra- 
matically. Under  the  current  POIA.  in- 
formants are  increasingly  reluctant  to 
come  forward  because  they  are  fearful 
their  identities  will  be  revealed,  ad- 
versely affecting  the  Service's  ability 
to  perform  their  protective  and  crimi- 
nal investigative  missions. 

Robert  R.  Burke,  Assistant  Director 
for  Investigations  at  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, testified  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  that  his  agency  had  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  less  informant 
information  than  it  had  before  the  re- 
vised POIA  took  effect  at  the  end  of 
1974.  Mr.  Stewart  Knight.  Director  of 
the  Service,  testified  in  1977  that  he 
had  recommended  that  President 
Jimmy  Carter  refrain  from  traveling 
to  two  cities  within  the  United  States 
because  the  Service  did  not  have  ade- 
quate information  to  guarantee  his 
safety.  Mr.  Burke's  1981  testimony 
noted  that  conditions  have  deteriorat- 
ed even  further  since  Mr.  Knight's 
statement. 

BILL  PROVISION 

The  bill  also  adds  an  additional  ex- 
emption (b)(ll)  to  POIA  which  insures 
that  the  Secret  Service  will  receive  the 
cooperation  and  confidentiality  neces- 
sary for  its  mission.  As  a  result,  the 
ability  of  the  Secret  Service  to  safe- 
guard the  President  and  other  impor- 
tant individuals  as  well  as  informants 
who  provide  vital  Information,  will  not 
be  compromised.  The  exemption  spe- 
cifically enables  the  Secret  Service  to 


better  fulfill  its  functions  in  two  ways. 
FMrst,  the  Service  will  not  be  compelled 
to  disclose  significant  security  infor- 
mation already  on  file.  Second,  the 
Secret  Service's  information  gathering 
capacity  will  be  enhanced  by  the  mes- 
sage conveyed  to  potential  informants 
that  any  sensitive  information  that 
they  provide  will  be  protected.         ■  i 

REASONABLY  SECRECABLE  ! 

CURRKNT  LAW 

The  1974  amendments  to  POIA 
added  a  requirement  that  any  portions 
of  requested  record  that  are  "reason- 
ably segregable"  from  exempt  portions 
should  be  supplied  to  the  requester. 

CURRKNT  POUCY  IMPUCATIONS 

Although  the  principle  of  reasonable 
segregability  is  laudable,  it  can  in 
practice  present  problems  in  the  fields 
of  law  enforcement  and  national  secu- 
rity classifications.  In  those  fields,  a 
sophisticated  requester  may  have  the 
ability  to  piece  together  bits  of  infor- 
mation that  seem  harmless  in  isolation 
yet  reveal  exempt  information  when 
carefully  analyzed. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  clarifies  the  standard  of 
"reasonable  segregability"  in  the  case 
of  records  containing  material  covered 
by  exemptions  one  and  seven  allowing 
the  agency  to  consider  whether  the 
disclosure  of  particular  information 
would,  in  the  context  of  other  infor- 
mation available  to  the  requester, 
cause  the  harm  specified  in  exemp- 
tions one  and  seven. 

PROPER  REQUESTS 
CORRENT  LAW 

Under  current  law.  an  agency  Is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  a  request  for 
records  made  by  any  person,  even  if 
that  person  is  not  a  U.S.  person  or  if 
that  person  Is  engaged  in  litigation 
and  has  discovery  rights. 

CURRENT  POUCY  IMPUCATIONS 

Existing  law  allows  foreign  nationals 
and  governments  to  make  POIA  re- 
quests. It  is  not  at  all  unconunon  for 
one  Japanese  firm  to  file  a  POIA  re- 
quest seeking  information  about  an- 
other Japanese  firm  or  even  a  U.S. 
firm  with  which  it  competes. 

Another  aspect  of  the  any  person 
provision  that  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  POIA's  goals  of  an  in- 
formed citizenry  is  that  the  act  is 
heavily  used  by  imprisoned  felons. 
Over  40  percent  of  all  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration are  from  persons  in 
prison;  11  percent  of  PBI's  requests 
come  from  prisoners.  In  many  cases, 
these  requesters  seek  information  that 
could  undermine  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement. 

Parties  to  a  lawsuit  have  used  POIA 
to  circumvent  discovery  rxiles.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  that  "POIA 
was  not  Intended  to  function  as  a  pri- 
vate discovery  tool."  NLRB  v.  Robbins 
Tire,  437  U.S.  214.  242  (1978).  Using 
POIA  as  a  discovery  device  can  be  a 


technique  to  avoid  triggering  recipro- 
cal discovery. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  modified  that  aspect  of  the 
any  person  rule  that  permits  aliens  to 
use  the  U.S.  POIA  statute.  The  Attor- 
ney General  is  granted  authority  to 
draft  regulations  to  limit  requests  by 
imprisoned  felons.  This  bill  also  speci- 
fies that  foreign  nationals  are  not 
proper  requesters  and  sets  guidelines 
for  POIA  access  by  litigants  attempt- 
ing to  circumvent  discovery  proce- 
dures. 

PUBLICATION  OP  EXEMPTION  3  STATUTES 
CURRENT  LAW 

Any  Information  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  other  statutes  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  POIA's  third  ex- 
emption. 

CURRENT  POLICY 

No  authoritative  listing  of  all  poten- 
tial statutes  which  may  designate  in- 
formation as  exempt  from  POIA's  dis- 
closure provisions  has  t>een  compiled. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  requires  each  agency  to 
make  such  a  listing  and  requires  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  publish  a 
final  compilation  of  this  list  in  the 
Pederal  Register.  No  agency  may  rely 
on  any  statute  to  exempt  information 
from  disclosure  if  the  statute  is  not  on 
the  Pederal  Register  list. 

CONCLUSION 

The  basic  purpose  of  POIA,  more 
opeimess  in  government  through  an 
informed  citizenry  (see  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Robbins  Tire 
A  Rubber  Co.,  437  U.S.  214.  242  (1918) 
is  a  very  worthy  and  legitimate  objec- 
tive. 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Information  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  it  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or 
a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both.  Letter  to  W.  T. 
Barry.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
August  4.  1822. 

This  inspiring  quote,  although  writ- 
ten by  Madison  as  an  argument  for 
public  education,  not  access  to  govern- 
ment files,  was  invoked  in  1974  when 
the  1966  act  was  substantially  rewrit- 
ten as  an  appropriate  reminder  that 
our  national  policy  favors  an  open  and 
free  exchange  of  ideas.  In  fact,  an- 
other enduring  passage  would  serve 
well  to  remind  us  of  the  origins  of  our 
Nation's  policy  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. That  passage  reads  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  Freedom  of  s|?eech.  or  of  the  press.  U.S. 
Constitution.  First  Amendment. 

Besides  the  obvious  virtues  of  an 
open  government,  the  Preedom  of  In- 
formation Act  [POIA]  is  particularly 
valuable  to  a  nation  founded  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  government  ac- 
countability. I*resident  Reagan  has  re- 
invigorated   our   awareness   that   the 


Pederal  Government  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  activities.  Otherwise, 
it  could  l>ecome  master  rather  than 
servant  of  the  people.  In  the  context 
of  this  refreshing  new  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  I  would  like  to 
share  a  favorite  passage  from  Ameri- 
can literature.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
wrote: 

I  went  to  the  store  the  other  day  to  buy  a 
bolt  for  our  front  door,  for.  as  I  told  the 
storekeeper,  the  governor  was  coming  here. 
"Aye,"  said  he,  "and  the  Legislature  too." 
"Then  I  will  take  two  bolU, "  said  I.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  a  steady  demand  for 
bolts  and  locks  of  late,  for  our  protectors 
were  coming.  H.  Thoreau,  Walden  and  Civil 
Disobedience.  (O.  Thomas  ed.  1966). 

The  Preedom  of  Information  Act 
can  often  act  like  one  of  Thoreau's 
bolts;  it  can  protect  us  from  our  pro- 
tectors by  giving  us  sound  knowledge 
about  how  to  comply  with  Govern- 
ment regulations  or  how  to  challenge 
an  arbitrary  Government  decision. 

Yet  achieving  an  informed  citizenry 
is  a  goal  to  be  balanced  with  other 
vital  societal  aims.  Indeed,  society's  in- 
terest in  an  open  government  can  con- 
flict with  its  interest  in  protecting  per- 
sonal privacy  rights  or  with  the  over- 
riding public  need  for  preserving  the 
confidentiality  of  criminal  investiga- 
tive matters. 

Though  tensions  among  these  com- 
peting interests  are  characteristic  of  a 
democratic  society  their  resolution  lies 
in  providing  a  workable  formula  which 
encompasses,  balances,  and  appropri- 
ately protects  all  interests,  while  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  fully  responsible  dis- 
closure. (See  S.  Rept.  813,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  3  (1965)). 

Just  as  the  Preedom  of  Information 
Act  holds  the  Government  accounta- 
ble to  an  informed  electorate,  POIA 
itself  must  be  held  accoimtable.  Since 
the  enthusiastic  rewrite  of  the  act  in 
1974,  it  has  at  times  frustrated  rather 
than  fulfilled  its  basic  mission  of  en- 
suring Government  efficiency  and  in- 
forming voters.  POIA  has  occasionally 
disrupted  vital  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  has  been  misused  by  business- 
es who  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
abreast  of  Government  programs  but 
found  it  a  convenient  tool  for  obtain- 
ing confidential  information  about  a 
competitor. 

This  bill  restores  the  balance  be- 
tween public  access  to  Government  in- 
formation and  efficient  execution  of 
necessary  functions.  The  ...ipromises 
agreed  to  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
the  competing  interests  of  open  gov- 
ernment and  confidentiality  represent 
a  good-faith  effort  on  all  sides  to  mold 
a  better  POIA.  This  bill  achieves  that 
goal  and  therefore  furthers  our  deeply 
engrained  notions  of  an  informed  citi- 
zenry and  a  responsible  government. 

To  provide  more  information  about 
the  intent  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  the  current  Deputy  At- 


torney General  supporting  its  provi- 
sions. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Carol  E.  Dinkins,  Deputy 
Attorney  General 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  testify  in  support  of  S.  774.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
This  bill  sets  forth  a  number  of  crucial  and 
needed  reforms  in  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  while  preserving  entirely  the  salutary 
objectives  of  the  FOIA  in  maintaining  an  in- 
formed citizenry.  After  careful  consider- 
ation and  refinement,  this  bill  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  on  February 
27  of  this  year. 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Jona- 
than Rose  appeared  before  this  Subcommit- 
tee in  July  of  1981  to  discuss  proposed 
amendments  to  the  FOIA  then  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration.  He  told 
you  then— and  I  emphasize  today— that  this 
Administration  Is  firmly  committed  to  the 
faithful  implementation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  all  federal  agencies.  We^ 
strongly  support  the  basic  purpose  and  phi-* 
losophy  of  the  Act:  to  inform  the  public  as 
fully  as  possible  of  the  conduct  of  its  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  government  Itself. 
We  are  fully  committed  to  carrying  out  the 
objectives  and  spirit  of  the  Act. 

We  continue  to  strongly  support  this  bill 
and  we  believe  that  it  represents  a  success- 
ful compromise  between  the  government's 
need  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  im- 
portant law  enforcement  information  and 
the  public's  right  to  luiow  about  the  o|)er- 
ations  of  its  government.  S.  774  also  con- 
tains many  needed  procedural  reforms  of 
the  FOIA.  including  measures  that  would 
permit  businesses  that  submit  confidential 
information  to  the  government  to  receive 
notice  of  Its  impending  disclosure,  allow  the 
government  to  recoup  a  greater  portion  of 
the  costs  of  processing  many  FOIA  requests, 
and  create  more  realistic  time  limits  for  the 
government  to  respond  to  FOIA  requests. 
I.  epports  BY  the  department  op  justice  to 

implement  the  POIA 

Previous  witnesses  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee have  raised  certain  concerns  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  suggesting  that  any 
revision  to  the  POIA  is  too  controversial  to 
consider  at  this  time.  They  have  pointed  to 
a  few  anecdotes  of  delays  in  receiving  re- 
sponses or  instances  of  perceived  resistance 
by  some  government  personnel,  and  they 
have  then  suggested  that  no  amendment  to 
the  Act  be  made. 

Who  could  doubt  that  some  instances  can 
be  found  where  persons  have  encountered 
unnecessary  difficulties  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation under  the  Act?  The  administrative 
mechanisms  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
government  to  implement  the  FOIA  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  I  submit  that  the  few 
anecdotes  that  have  been  shared  with  the 
Subcommittee  simply  do  not  tell  the  full 
story. 

For  our  part,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
engaged  in  a  multifaceted  effort  to  improve 
both  the  propriety  and  the  accuracy  of 
agency  actions  under  the  Act,  pursuant  to 
our  statutory  mandate  to  encourage  agen- 
cies to  comply  with  the  FOIA  (see  5  U.S.C. 
S  552(d)).  Expert  Department  employees 
conduct  a  comprehensive  series  of  seminars 
and  course  instructions  to  train  the  person- 


nel of  other  agencies  on  their  proper  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Act.  We  also  publish 
an  informative  quarterly  newsletter.  FOIA 
Update,  which  is  given  wide  circulation 
within  the  Executive  Branch  and  sets  forth 
the  Department's  guidance  on  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  issues,  plus  an  inclusive  FOIA  Case 
List  of  Judicial  decisions  and  an  analytical 
"Short  Guide  to  the  FOIA  '  describing  the 
Act's  substantive  and  procedural  aspects. 
Our  Office  of  Information  and  Privacy  also 
responds  to  more  than  one  thousand  calls 
per  year  from  agency  personnel  requesting 
advice  on  specific  POIA  Issues.  We  believe 
that  these  efforts  contribute  considerably  to 
improving  the  administration  of  the  POIA 
by  the  various  agencies. 

Within  the  Department,  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Privacy  reviews  all  appeals  of 
denials  by  any  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  That  Office  Is  responsible 
for  monitoring  both  the  substantive  deci- 
sions of  the  Department's  various  bureaus 
and  divisions,  and  the  timeliness  of  their  re- 
sponses. 

Of  course,  the  Department  lias  no  direct 
binding  authority  over  the  actions  of  the 
other  Executive  agencies,  and  those  agen- 
cies must  be  free  to  exercise  the  Judgment 
and  expertise  in  their  own  fields  of  responsi- 
bility. But  we  do  have  authority  to  review 
the  proposed  litigation  positions  of  aU  Exec- 
utive agencies,  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  represents  them  in  court.  Thus,  al- 
though a  relatively  rare  occurrence,  the  De- 
partment on  occasion  has  declined  to  defend 
an  agency's  actions  and  has  instead  required 
settlement  of  a  case. 

II.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POIA  REFORM 

The  E>epartment  of  Justice  therefore  wel- 
comes these  hearings  and  the  opportunity 
to  present  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sulx»m- 
mittee  some  of  the  facts  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  FOIA.  The  agencies  of  the 
government,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  particular,  are  In  an  excellent  position  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  that  Act.  Persons 
who  request  information  understandably 
can  see  only  the  delay  In  receiving  a  re- 
sponse, or  the  fact  that  some  of  the  infor- 
mation they  requested  was  withheld.  Only 
those  who  take  into  consideration  the  per- 
spective of  the  agency  as  well  can  fully  im- 
derstand  why  certain  information  is  proper- 
ly and  necessarily  withheld. 

In  considering  the  purposes  of  the  POIA, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Act  is 
not,  and  never  could  be.  a  statute  with  the 
single-minded  purpose  of  disclosing  govern- 
ment information.  We  all  would  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  many  kinds  of  information  that 
the  government  has  in  its  possession  must 
be  kept  confidential,  in  order  to  protect  im- 
portant public  interests.  For  example,  agen- 
cies often  must  withhold  informa.tion  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  innocent  third  par- 
ties, to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  trade 
secrets,  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion affecting  the  security  of  the  nation,  or 
to  prevent  interference  with  pending  civil, 
criminal,  or  administrative  investigations, 
and  protect  the  identities  of  confidential 
sources  Involved  in  any  type  of  these  inves- 
tigations. 

As  important  as  the  goal  of  openness  may 
be.  the  countervailing  interest  in  protecting 
such  information  from  disclosure  often  can 
be  even  more  important.  Government  func- 
tions would  be  impaired,  for  example,  if  the 
tax  records  or  census  responses  of  individ- 
uals were  made  public  merely  for  the 
asking,  If  businesses  could  readily  obtain  the 
trade  secrets  of  their  competitors,  or  if  the 
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government   were   required   to  disclose  the 
identities  of  its  confidential  informants. 

The  POIA.  then,  reflects  a  balance  be- 
tween two  sets  of  public  and  governmental 
goals.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  struggle  of  good 
against  evil,  but  a  balancing  of  two  good  ob- 
jectives. Amendments  to  the  Act,  therefore, 
cannot  reasonably  be  evaluated  by  the  sim- 
plistic measure  of  whether  they  provide  for 
more  or  less  disclosure.  The  proper  standard 
is  whether  the  proposed  amendments  will 
bring  about  a  t>etter  l>alance  between  the 
several  purposes  of  the  Act.  And  in  that 
analysis,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  a 
problem  to  say.  "There  already  Is  an  exemp- 
tion that  covers  that."  The  pertinent  in- 
quiry Is  whether  or  not  that  existing  exemp- 
tion is  in  point  of  fact  functioning  the  way 
Congress  intended,  to  protect  against  the 
designated  harm.  In  many  respects,  we 
submit  that  such  a  careful  evaluation  of  the 
FX3IA  indicates  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
Act  indeed  are  not  functioning  as  Congress 
intended  and  Instead  disserve  the  public  in- 
terest. 

HI.  DISCUSSION  or  spscinc  roiA  Rxroaifs 

Having  discussed  briefly  the  Department's 
general  experience  under  the  POiA,  and  our 
efforts  to  encourage  compliance  by  the  De- 
partment and  by  other  agencies,  let  me  turn 
now  to  a  discussion  of  the  specific  legislative 
proposals  that  the  Senate  has  unanimously 
approved.  We  candidly  admit  that  these 
provisions  would  not  solve  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment's concerns,  particularly  in  the  law  en- 
forcement area  where  the  ingenuity  of 
many  criminals  threatens  the  Department's 
ability  to  protect  its  essential  investigatory 
information.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
these  revisions  would  make  an  enormous  im- 
provement in  those  cases,  such  as  organized 
crime,  where  the  Department  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  adverse  and  unintended  ef- 
fects of  the  POIA. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  proposals  to 
amend  the  POIA.  In  the  years  following  the 
substantial  broadening  of  the  Act  in  1974, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  began  to  experience  serious 
problems  with  some  of  the  requirements 
and  language  of  the  POIA.  A  study  begun  in 
1979.  following  testimony  before  Congress, 
led  former  Attorney  General  Civlletti  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  package  of  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  POIA.  recom- 
mending very  substantial  changes  in  the 
Act.  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Civlletti  proposals  were  not  so  very 
different  from  the  provisions  of  S.  774: 
indeed,  in  many  respects  they  were  more 
far-reaching. 

When  this  Administration  assumed  office, 
the  Department  of  Justice  commenced  an 
indei>endent  review  of  the  problems  that 
the  POIA  has  raised.  As  a  result  of  that 
review,  we  concluded  that  the  POIA  has 
Indeed  created  serious  problems  for  the  fed- 
eral government;  however,  we  also  found 
that— as  serious  as  these  problems  were— 
they  also  tend  to  be  narrow  enough  to  be 
remedied  without  a  wholesale  revision  of 
the  POIA.  Accordingly,  In  October  1981.  the 
Department  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  to 
present  the  Administration's  proposed 
amendments  to  the  POIA.  That  proposal 
was  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  as  S. 
1751  and  H.R.  4505. 

The  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution gave  extensive  consideration  to  the 
issues  relating  to  amendments  to  the  POIA, 
holding  numerous  days  of  hearings  on  all 
aspects  of  the  proposals,  hearings  which 
fully  considered  all  viewpoints. 


As  a  result  of  this  extensive  consideration, 
many  of  the  Administration's  proposals 
were  soon  incorporated  into  existing  POIA 
reform  legislation.  S.  1730.  Commendably. 
Senator  Hatch  and  his  colleagues,  particu- 
larly Senator  DeCondni  and  Senator  Leahy, 
carefully  engrafted  our  proposals  onto  the 
provisions  of  S.  1730.  producing  a  compro- 
mise set  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
POIA  that  were  drawn  as  narrowly  as  possi- 
ble. The  central  purpose  of  our  common  ef- 
forts was  to  ensure  that  the  changes  made 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  POIA 
should  not  inadvertently  infringe  upon  the 
overriding  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  final  version  of  S.  1730  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  carefully  drafted  remedial 
legislation.  We  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
found  that  the  bill  redressed  most,  although 
not  aU.  of  the  serious  problems  we  had  en- 
countered with  the  POIA.  Por  example.  Di- 
rector Webster  of  the  PBI  described  the 
compromise  as  "an  8  on  a  scale  of  10. "  Simi- 
larly, the  various  interest  groups  that  ini- 
tially had  opposed  any  amendments  to  the 
Act  acknowledged  the  compromise  bill  as  a 
responsible  and  even-handed  approach  to 
reform  of  the  POIA. 

The  present  bill.  S.  774.  is  almost  identical 
to  S.  1730  from  the  last  Congress.  Three 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  bill  were  made  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee:  first,  a 
somewhat  technical  amendment  changing 
the  language  of  Exemption  7(C)  from 
"would"  to  "could  reasonably  be  expected 
to"  result  in  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy:  second  a  provision  pre- 
venting an  agency  from  retaining  any  of  the 
POIA  fees  they  collect  if  it  is  found  not  to 
be  in  "substantial  compliance"  with  the 
time  limit  provisions  of  the  Act:  and  third  a 
provision  requiring  agencies  to  list  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  Exemption  3  statutes 
upon  which  they  Intend  to  rely.  With  these 
few  changes,  the  bill  again  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  On  Pebruary  27.  1984,  the 
full  Senate  approved  the  measure  by  voice 
vote,  with  only  two  other  changes  striking 
the  term  "royalty"  from  section  2  of  the 
bill,  and  deleting  the  proposed  technological 
data  exemption  in  light  of  the  special  pro- 
tection for  such  data  provided  by  Congress 
in  the  Defense  Department's  1983  authori- 
zation bill,  codified  at  10  U.S.C.  1 140c. 

Before  turning  to  a  summary  of  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  bill.  I  note  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  amassed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  testimony  and  other  evi- 
dence during  the  course  of  considering  this 
bill,  comprising  two  volumes  of  hearings 
during  the  97th  Congress,  and  one  volume 
of  hearings  in  this  Congress.  Those  hearings 
already  have  developed  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  re- 
forms in  8.  774. 

Law  enforcement.  The  POIA  has  become 
a  major  problem  to  the  government's  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  FBI  has  found 
that  15%  of  the  POIA  requesU  It  receives 
are  from  criminals  Incarcerated  In  prison.  In 
the  case  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, this  number  U  even  higher:  58%  of 
the  FOIA  requests  the  OEA  receives  are 
from  prisoners  and  another  21%  from 
known  drug  traffickers.  The  frequency  with 
which  criminals  use  the  POIA  is  itself  an  in- 
dicator of  its  usefulness  to  them. 

However,  there  also  is  direct  evidence  that 
the  POIA  has  been  directly  harmful  to  law 
enforcement  efforts.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  held  last  Congress  on  S.  1730,  the 
Department  provided  to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  a  list  of  over  200  docimient- 


ed  cases  where  the  POIA  had  a  harmful 
Impact  on  law  enforcement  activities.  These 
are  not  Isolated  anecdotes,  but  rather  are  a 
stark  reflection  of  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
Act  in  the  specific  area  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement. Moreover,  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  Director 
Webster  of  the  FBI  provided  additional  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  POIA  by  criminals, 
terrorist  groups,  and  hostile  foreign  intelli- 
gence agencies.  That  information  Is  avail- 
able to  this  Subcommittee.  In  February 
1982.  the  DEA  released  a  study  it  had  con- 
ducted that  found  that  14%  of  the  DEA's  in- 
vestigations were  aborted,  narrowed,  com- 
promised, or  significantly  complicated  by 
the  POLA. 

The  problems  the  POIA  creates  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  especially  acute 
when  organized  crime  uses  the  Act  to  dis- 
cover what  the  government  knows  about  its 
activities  and  members.  Organized  criminal 
groups  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  illegal  ac- 
tivities and  often  have  a  long  institutional 
memory.  As  a  consequence,  otherwise  innoc- 
uous information  that  the  government  dis- 
closes under  the  FOIA  to  a  member  of  an 
organized  crime  family  or  a  drug  trafficking 
conspiracy  often  can  t>e  pieced  together 
with  information  already  known  to  the  re- 
quester to  form  a  "mosaic"  that  reveals  the 
identities  of  the  government's  confidential 
informants  or  the  scope  of  the  government's 
investigation. 

S.  774  has  several  types  of  provisions  that 
address  the  concerns  regarding  law  enforce- 
ment information.  The  provisions  of  Ex- 
emption 7  would  be  modified  slightly— not 
revised  wholesale  as  some  observers  have  as- 
serted. The  Introductory  language  of  the 
provision  would  be  revised  to  include  law  en- 
forcement information  other  than  that  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  a  specific  investiga- 
tion—for example,  manuals  of  procedure  or 
statements  of  prosecutorial  priorities.  Sever- 
al of  the  specific  standards  of  harm  in  Ex- 
emption 7  would  be  revised  to  cover  infor- 
mation that  "could  reasonably  be  expected 
to"  cause  the  specific  harm— e.g..  identify 
confidential  informants— rather  than  the 
present  standard  that  disclosure  would 
cause  that  harm.  The  government  of  course 
would  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
in  all  cases,  but  this  restatement  of  the  nec- 
essary showing  would  give  more  appropriate 
recognition  to  the  uncertainties  that  all  too 
often  prevail  in  the  course  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations. Requiring  certainty  that  disclo- 
sure would  identify  a  confidential  informant 
is  too  high  a  standard;  It  should  be  suffi- 
cient that  a  reasonable  person  reasonably 
would  expect  that  result. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believes  that 
the  bill  will  go  a  long  way  towards  closing 
this  very  critical  gap  in  the  government's 
ability  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  its 
law  enforcement  files. 

Secret  Service  files.  In  past  testimony 
before  Congress,  the  Secret  Service  has  re- 
vealed that  many  local  police  departments 
no  longer  share  information  with  them  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  Service  will  not 
be  able  to  protect  the  information  from 
mandatory  disclosure  under  the  FOIA.  By 
1977,  according  to  its  testimony,  the  Secret 
Service  had  lost  so  much  useful  Information 
of  this  type  that  it  recommended  against 
visits  by  President  Carter  to  two  cities  be- 
cause of  fears  that  the  Service  could  not 
protect  the  President's  personal  safety. 
Moreover,  in  1981  the  Secret  Service  testi- 
fied that  its  informant  information  had 
dropped  by  75  percent  since  the  passage  of 
the  1974  amendments  to  the  POIA.  We  en- 


dorse S.  774's  provisions  granting  broader 
protection  to  the  files  the  Secret  Service 
compiles  in  connection  with  its  protective 
functions. 

Commercial  information.  Every  year, 
thousands  of  businesses  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment many  of  their  most  important  and 
confidential  trade  secrets  and  business 
records.  However,  there  is  no  requirement  in 
the  FOIA  that  the  government  must  notify 
these  companies  when  it  intends  to  release 
this  information  to  the  public.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  shortcoming  was  shown  by  the 
first  panel  of  witnesses  t)efore  this  Subcom- 
mittee at  the  hearing  held  this  past  May. 
who  pointed  to  a  number  of  concerns  result- 
ing from  a  lack  of  notice  to  submitters  of 
sensitive  business  secrets  prior  to  dissemina- 
tion, and  the  resulting  inability  to  oppose 
the  disclosure  either  before  the  agency  or  in 
court.  Moreover,  providing  submitters  an 
opportunity  to  object  to  disclosure  should 
lead  to  improved  administrative  decision- 
making based  upon  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion. 

Many  of  these  procedural  improvements 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  legislation— for 
example,  the  provisions  for  judicial  review 
of  agency  action.  Even  for  those  procedures 
that  could  be  put  in  place  by  administrative 
action,  the  strict  time  limits  of  the  Act  pres- 
ently make  no  express  allowance  for  the 
time  needed  for  the  consultation  process, 

Por  these  reasons,  we  support  the  bill's 
provisions  requiring  government  agencies  to 
notify  businesses  in  advance  whenever  the 
agency  intends  to  publicly  release  trade  se- 
crets or  sensitive  commercial  information 
under  the  POIA.  S.  774  is  a  means  to  fur- 
ther the  goal  of  the  Act  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment's business  in  the  open.  It  would  not 
create  any  new  exemption  for  confidential 
business  information.  It  would  simple  pro- 
vide—just as  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  does  in  so  many  other  areas— that  the 
government  will  give  private  parties  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  object  before  it  takes 
action  affectiiig  their  interests. 

Manuals  and  examination  materials.  As  is 
explained  more  fully  in  the  accompanying 
Detailed  Analysis  of  S,  774.  the  POIA  often 
compels  the  government  to  release  the  in- 
ternal manuals  and  instructions  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  give  to  their  investigators, 
auditors,  and  negotiators.  Frequently,  these 
materials  set  forth  the  government's  confi- 
dential Investigatory  techniques  and  guide- 
lines. 

Public  disclosure  of  these  manuals  signifi- 
cantly hampers  the  government's  ability  to 
enforce  the  law.  detect  fraud,  or  acquire 
goods  and  services  at  competitive  prices, 
since  subjects  of  investigations  or  govern- 
ment suppliers  may  learn  in  advance  what 
the  government  intends  to  do.  Because  of 
the  crucial  role  that  manuals  and  guidelines 
play  in  the  government's  law  enforcement 
and  acquisition  programs,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  they  deserve  more  complete  pro- 
tection. 

Personal  privacy.  In  the  normal  course  of 
government  operations,  numerous  govern- 
ment agencies  collect  and  maintain  many 
types  of  personal  information  about  individ- 
uals—whether for  purposes  of  social  insur- 
ance benefits,  loan  guarantees,  taxation,  law 
enforcement,  federal  employment,  "Veterans 
Administration  medical  care,  or  many  other 
reasons.  One  can  point  to  many  laws  Con- 
gress has  enacted— notably  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974— that  exemplify  the  importance  all 
of  us  attach  to  the  interest  in  protecting 
personal  privacy. 

But  the  FOIA  is  anomalous,  because  it 
often  permits  a  complete  stranger  to  obtain 


access  to  government  files  that  contain  per- 
sonal information  about  us.  Often  a  request- 
er's purpose  is  chiefly  commercial— credit 
bureaus,  employment  agencies,  and  life  in- 
surance companies  rank  among  the  most 
common  users  of  the  POIA  for  this  pur- 
pose—but disclosure  of  personal  Informa- 
tion about  us  is  an  invasion  of  privacy  none- 
theless. Any  system  providing  for  the  public 
disclosure  of  government  records  must  nec- 
essarily provide  that  information  the  gov- 
ernment compiles  about  Its  citizens  should 
be  protected  from  those  who  would  use  it  to 
invade  our  personal  privacy. 

S,  774  would  amend  the  Act  to  make  clear 
that  Exemption  6  applies  to  all  records  re- 
lating to  individuals,  including  lists  that 
could  be  used  for  solicitation  purposes.  It 
would  also  amend  Exemptions  6  and  7(A)  to 
authorize  withholding  of  personal  Informa- 
tion that  "could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result"  in  the  specified  harm  to  personal 
privacy  interests.  Although  8,  774 's  amend- 
ments to  the  Act's  privacy  exemptions  per- 
haps could  go  further— for  example,  by 
changing  the  Exemption  6  standard  to  an 
"unwarranted"  invasion  of  personal  priva- 
cy—we strongly  support  this  effort  to  give 
Americans  greater  protection  of  their  per- 
sonal privacy. 

Fees.  One  of  the  unexpected  develop- 
ments from  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
FOIA  has  been  the  great  volume  of  requests 
and  the  expenses  of  processing  those  re- 
quests. Congress  estimated  that  Implemen- 
tation of  the  1974  amendments  would  cost 
no  more  than  $40,000  to  $100,000  annually. 
The  direct  cost  of  compliance  with  the  Act 
by  all  agencies  rose,  however,  to  at  least  $61 
million  by  1981.  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  it  certainly  is  much 
higher  today.  Frequently,  the  cost  to  the 
government  of  search  and  review  bears  little 
correlation  to  the  public  Interest  in  disclo- 
sure, yet  only  three  or  four  percent  of  this 
cost  is  typically  recovered  from  requesters. 
We  strongly  support  the  goal  of  this  bUl  to 
end  public  financing  of  requests  that  do  not 
benefit  the  general  public  and  to  encourage 
all  requesters  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
narrow  excessively  broad  requests. 

We  also  endorse  the  bill's  provision  per- 
mitting an  agency  to  charge  a  fair  value  fee 
for  records  containing  commercially  valua- 
ble technological  information  that  was  gen- 
erated or  procured  by  the  government  at 
substantial  cost  to  the  public,  when  the  re- 
quester is  likely  to  use  the  information  for  a 
commercial  purpose  and  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  this  commercial  value.  We  believe 
that  the  government  should  not  subsidize 
the  development  of  commercially  valuable 
information  for  the  financial  benefit  of  pri- 
vate commercial  enterprises.  We  would  also 
note  that,  in  many  cases,  requests  for  such 
information  deprive  not  only  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  private  firm  that  sup- 
plied the  information  to  the  government,  of 
the  information's  commercial  value.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  Senate  has  deleted  the 
term  "royalty,"  which  caused  concern 
among  some  groups  as  to  its  meaning. 

Finally.  I  emphasize  that  the  bill  would 
retain  the  provision  in  the  current  law  that 
requires  an  agency  to  waive  or  reduce  exist- 
ing search  and  duplication  fees  whenever  a 
requested  disclosure  would  primarily  benefit 
the  general  public.  Such  waivers  are  intend- 
ed to  ensure  that  persons  such  as  represent- 
atives of  the  media,  public  interest  groups, 
and  scholars  have  relatively  inexpensive 
access  to  government  records  where  disclo- 
sure of  information  to  them  would  in  turn 
tie  of  primary  benefit  to  the  general  public. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  a  categorical 
waiver  of  all  new  processing  fees  for  re- 
searchers, journalists,  and  public  Interest 
groups.  We  believe  that  the  bill's  fee  provi- 
sions overall  represent  a  fair  compromise  in 
this  sensitive  area. 

Time  llmiu.  The  POIA's  unrealistic  time 
limits  have  caused  serious  problems  for  the 
government  and  FOIA  requesters  alike.  The 
short  (10-day)  time  limit  imposed  on  agen- 
cies for  responding  to  and  processing  re- 
quests often  forces  agencies  to  respond  pre- 
maturely or  hurriedly,  FOIA  requesters, 
too.  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  time 
limitations,  which  often  mean  that  agencies 
are  not  in  statutory  compliance  and  occa- 
sionally have  caused  needless  litigation. 
Moreover,  under  the  "flrst-in,  flrst-out" 
system  esUblished  by  the  POIA  and  the 
case  law,  even  persons  making  relatively 
simple  requests  may  find  themselves  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  agency's  backlog  of  re- 
quests received  earlier.  This  may  result  in  a 
delayed  response  as  the  agency  strives  to 
process  earlier  requesU.  Finally,  there  is 
currently  no  specific  authority  for  agencies 
to  extend  the  strict  ten -day  time  limits  in 
order  to  notify  submitters  of  confidential 
business  information  that  disclosure  of  their 
information  has  been  requested.  We  endorse 
S.  774 '8  approach  to  this  problem,  which  es- 
tablishes more  realistic  deadlines  to  guide 
agency  conduct. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  notice  of  a  pro- 
vision in  S,  774  that,  for  some  reason,  has 
received  little  attention  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  who  testified  earlier  at 
these  hearings.  Several  of  those  witnesses 
complained  of  delays  experienced  by  Jour- 
nalists in  obtaining  information  under  the 
Act.  Most  often,  such  delays  are  simply  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  large  backlogs  of  re- 
quests pending  at  particular  agencies,  com- 
bined with  the  courts'  requirement  to 
handle  such  backlogs  in  a  first-come,  first- 
served  manner.  Although  journalists  gener- 
ally make  up  a  very  small  proportion  of  re- 
quests at  most  agencies,  they  are  Inevitably 
affected  by  the  backlogs  of  requests  by 
others— many  of  whom  seek  information  for 
their  own  use,  not  for  any  public  interest. 
To  ease  this  crowding-out  problem  to  some 
extent,  S.  774  would  provide  for  accelerated 
consideration  of  POIA  requests  made  by  the 
news  media,  and  others  who  can  demon- 
strate a  need  for  expedited  access  to  govern- 
ment records.  We  believe  that  this  measure 
should  respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  Jour- 
nalistic community  without  undermining 
the  time  limit  provisions  of  S.  774  overall. 

Proper  requests.  S.  774  also  contains  three 
other  provisions  that  we  think  are  particu- 
larly important.  First,  the  bUl  would  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  Issue  regulations 
that  impose  limitations  upon  POIA  requests 
by  imprisoned  felons,  where  it  is  determined 
that  the  limitations  are  needed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  law  enforcement  and  would  not  con- 
travene the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Second,  the 
bill  would  limit  the  use  of  POIA  as  a  substi- 
tute for  normal  discovery  rules  by  parties  in 
litigation  with  the  government.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  simply  extending  the 
rather  rigid  time  limits  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  requests  from  parties  in  litigation 
with  the  government  who  could  Just  as 
easily  use  document  discovery  procedures  to 
obtain  the  Information.  Third,  S.  774  would 
limit  the  avaUability  of  the  FOIA's  public 
access  provisions  to  United  States  citizens 
and  resident  aliens.  We  believe  that  this 
change  would  eliminate  a  number  of  bur- 
densome requests  now  made  of  the  govern- 
ment by  foreign  citizens  and  corporations. 
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However,  it  would  not  Impinge  in  any  sense 
upon  the  FXDIA's  central  purpose  of  provid- 
ing information  to  United  States  citizens 
about  the  operation  of  their  government. 

In  a  brief  aside.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  your  concern,  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  after  your 
hearings  last  year  on  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  about  this  provision  limiting  the  strict 
obligations  of  the  FXDIA  to  those  who  are 
United  Sutes  citizens  or  lawfully  admitted 
resident  aliens.  Those  hearings  on  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  led  you  to  the  conclusion  that,  be- 
cause aliens  do  not  have  enforceable  rights 
under  the  Privacy  Act  (see  5  U.S.C. 
j  552a(a)<2)).  they  need  to  have  continued 
access  to  records  under  the  POIA.  We  must 
respectfully  disagree— that  to  cure  a  minor 
perceived  shortcoming  in  one  aspect  of  the 
Privacy  Act,  the  POIA  must  be  left  with  an 
expansive,  open-ended  obligation  to  give  for- 
eigners the  same  complete  access  as  citizens 
have  to  information  on  the  United  States 
government  and  to  information  held  by  our 
government  on  citizens  and  on  domestic 
businesses.  If  access  by  aliens  to  informa- 
tion on  themselves  held  by  the  government 
is  a  significant  concern,  then  perhaps  this 
Subcommittee  could  consider  a  specific 
amendment  to  resolve  that  concern.  Let  me 
make  clear  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  not  yet  taken  any  position  on  such  a 
change. 

That  very  specific  concern  should  not, 
however,  defeat  an  amendment  to  the  FOIA 
intended  to  address  a  far  larger  and  quite 
different  concern.  The  amendment  to  the 
FOIA  at  issue  would  not  preclude  aliens  in 
all  cases  from  obtaining  information  from 
the  United  States  government,  but  simply 
would  provide  that  the  full  panoply  of  spe- 
cial procedural  and  sut>stantive  rights  made 
available  by  the  POIA  to  American  citi- 
zens—strict time  limits,  narrow  exemptions 
to  disclosure,  do  novo  Judicial  review,  attor- 
neys' fees,  reduced  fees,  administrative  sanc- 
tions for  failure  to  disclose,  and  (if  S.  774 
were  adopted)  reverse  POIA  procedures  to 
protect  the  confidential  business  informa- 
tion of  foreign  corporations— need  not  be 
extended  to  aliens  as  a  matter  of  statutory 
right  in  every  case. 

List  of  Exemption  3  Statutes.  Finally,  S. 
774  includes  a  provision  added  by  the 
Senate  to  require  each  agency  to  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  within  270  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  sut>6ection,  a  list  of  aU  stat- 
utes upon  which  the  agency  proposes  to  rely 
to  withhold  information  under  Exemption  3 
of  the  FOIA,  and  a  description  of  their 
scope. 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
object  to  the  requirement  that  all  such  ex- 
emption statutes  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  we  would  suggest  that  this  pro- 
vision be  clarified  to  provide  that  an  agency 
could  rely  on  any  of  the  exemption  statutes 
published  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
simply  those  exemption  statutes  commonly 
relied  upon  and  listed  by  that  agency.  The 
gist  of  Section  16  is  to  provide  a  single  com- 
prehensive list  of  exemption  statutes,  not  to 
require  each  agency  to  prepare  a  highly  du- 
plicative list  of  all  of  the  exemption  statutes 
that  agencies  govemmentwide  may  rely  on. 

I  hope  that  this  summary  of  the  impor- 
tant changes  S.  774  would  make  is  useful. 
However,  I  think  that  it  also  is  useful  to 
look  at  what  S.  774  would  not  do.  The  bill 
would  continue  the  substantive  or  procedur- 
al standards  governing  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation that  has  t>een  classified  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 
Similarly.  S.  774  would  not  change  the  scope 


or  nature  of  the  protections  that  the  POIA 
currently  provides  for  trade  secrets  and  con- 
fidential commercial  information:  as  I  have 
stated,  the  bill  would  do  no  more  than  give 
submitters  of  such  information  the  right  to 
t>e  told  of  an  intended  disclosure  and  an  op- 
portunity to  object.  Overall,  S.  774'8  narrow- 
ly-drawn protections  should  assist  greatly  in 
ensuring  that  agencies  can  strike  the  proper 
balance  between  the  public's  right  to  know 
and  the  government's  need  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  non-public  Information. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  that  It  is  Important 
to  point  out  once  again  Just  how  well  the 
Senate  Committee  has  succeeded  In  striking 
this  balance.  In  a  study  released  in  1982, 
long  before  Senate  passage  of  S.  774,  a 
group  categorically  opposing  any  amend- 
ment of  the  FOIA  listed  over  500  Instances 
where  requesters  had  used  the  FOIA  to 
obtain  the  disclosure  of  important  govern- 
ment information.'  The  examples  listed  in 
the  study  covered  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
information  the  government  keeps,  from 
consumer  product  safety  information  to  na- 
tional security  information  to  tax  informa- 
tion. 

In  his  Senate  testimony  over  one  year  ago. 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rose  ex- 
plained that  the  I>epartment  had  compared 
this  study  and  S.  774  to  gauge  just  how  seri- 
ously this  bill  would  have  affected  these 
hundreds  of  disclosures  had  it  been  in  effect 
at  the  time.  That  study  concluded  that,  of 
the  more  than  500  examples  listed  in  the 
study,  there  were  only  four  instances  where 
S.  774  might  have  prevented  the  disclosure 
of  the  information  In  question— and  in  each 
case  there  were  sound  reasons  why  the  in- 
formation that  was  required  to  be  released 
should  have  been  withheld.' 

Although  the  opponents  of  S.  774  have 
had  ample  time  to  Judge  the  results  for 
themselves,  no  one  has  disputed  this  conclu- 
sion. Many  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Sub- 
committee have  simply  given  examples  of 
their  use  of  the  POIA  and  praised  its  avail- 
ability, but  have  not  addressed  the  specifics 
of  S.  774.  Other  witnesses  made  broad,  gen- 
eralized assertions  that  the  provisions  of  S. 
774  would  have  unspecified  adverse  results, 
but  they  have  not  made  any  effort  whatso- 
ever to  provide  concrete  examples  of  harm. 

Contrary  to  those  unsupported  expres- 
sions of  concern,  we  believe  that  the  evi- 


'  Cunpalgn  for  Political  RlghU,  "Former  SecreU" 
(1083  E.  Hendricks  e<L). 

•Ponner  8ecr«U.  suprm.  pp.  53  (first  »n<J  iMt  ex- 
■mplei)  and  83  (first  example),  and  193  (last  exam- 
ple). The  first  two  examples  both  Involved  the  dis- 
closure of  law  enforcement  files  on  orsanlxed  crime, 
although  It  la  unclear  whether  the  particular  docu- 
menu  that  were  disclosed  were  leas  than  five  years 
old.  as  8.  774  would  require  before  they  could  be 
withheld.  The  first  case  Involved  allegations  of  or- 
(anlied  crime's  Involvement  In  the  American  coal 
Industry,  while  the  second  pertained  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Investlcatlon  of  various  Teamster 
pension  funds.  Both  of  the  remaining  examples  are 
cases  where  Internal  (ovemment  audit  manuals 
were  disclosed  under  the  POIA.  The  example  recit- 
ed on  pace  as  of  the  study  was  a  request  for  an  In- 
ternal inn?  audit  manual.  The  example  on  p««e 
193  of  the  study  Involved  the  disclosure  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  multi-volume  manual  detaUlns 
auditing  procedures  for  IRS  agents. 

In  addition,  there  were  seven  examples  of  disclo- 
sure listed  In  the  study  where  a  request  had  been 
made  by  foreign  citlaens— In  one  case  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  another  by  a  sus- 
pected Palestinian  terrorist.  See  pp.  32.  73.  101.  105. 
141.  146  and  177.  Under  8.  774.  all  seven  requesU 
could  have  been  denied  because  they  were  not  made 
by  United  Sutes  dtlsens  or  resident  aliens;  howev- 
er, the  Information  would  have  continued  to  be 
available  to  any  United  States  dtlien  or  resident 
who  made  the  same  request. 


dence  presented  to  this  Subcommittee  and 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
provides  more  than  an  ample  basis  to  con- 
clude that  the  provisions  of  S.  774  would  in 
fact  provide  for  greater  protection  against 
unwarranted  disclosures  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  goals  of  public  access 
under  the  POIA.  S.  774  would  have  virtually 
no  impact  upon  the  truly  important  public 
disclosures  under  the  FOIA.  yet  would  re- 
spond to  many  of  the  more  than  200  docu- 
mented examples  where  the  Act  has  harmed 
law  enforcement.  This  bill  is  a  well-written 
and  much  needed  proposal  for  adjusting  the 
balance  between  disclosure  and  confidential- 
ity that  the  POIA  Is  meant  to  embody. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  memt)ers  of  the  Sub- 
committee, for  your  consideration  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  POIA  which 
have  now  been  so  resoundingly  approved  by 
the  Senate.  I  fully  understand  and  appreci- 
ate your  abiding  concern  to  preserve  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  which  this  Subcommittee  has  au- 
thored and  approved.  I  only  ask  that  you 
give  equal  attention  to  the  demonstrable 
harmful  impact  that  the  Act  has  had.  in 
ways  I  am  sure  were  not  Intended  by  this 
Sulx;ommittee. 

In  our  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Senate, 
S.  774  will  give  the  government  very  real  as- 
sistance in  preserving  the  necessary  confi- 
dentiality of  the  important  government  files 
relating  to  law  enforcement  and  other  sub- 
jects, without  infringing  on  the  Act's  goals. 
We  can  see  no  reason  to  perpetuate  the  un- 
intended abuses  of  the  POIA  that  our  expe- 
rience has  uncovered.  This  is  particularly 
ture  when  legislation  is  available  which 
would  significantly  limit  those  abuses  with- 
out affecting  whatsoever  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  the  POIA  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  enacted:  to  ensure  that  in- 
formed citizens  have  the  means  to  leam  of 
the  operations  of  their  government  and  that 
government  operates  in  an  open  and  respon- 
sible manner. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  Con- 
gress to  achieve  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

DITAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROVISIOIfS  OP  S. 
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Pees  and  Waivers 

Under  existing  law,  agencies  can  collect 
only  the  costs  of  searching  for  copying  re- 
quested documents,  which  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  true  costs  of  responding  to  a 
POIA  request— less  than  4  percent.  The  ex- 
pense of  reviewing  documents,  redacting 
exempt  material,  and  performing  other 
processing  accounts  for  the  remaining  96% 
of  the  total  cost. 

Section  1  would  authorize  agencies  to  re- 
cover from  requesters  fees  which  more 
nearly  reflect  the  true  costs  of  processing 
their  POIA  requests.  Besides  encouraging 
agencies  to  recover  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  costs.  Section  1  would  encourage  all 
requesters  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
narrow  unduly  broad  requests. 

The  cost  to  the  government  of  processins 
a  request  does  not  necessarily  bear  any  cor- 
relation to  the  public  interest  in  disclosure. 
The  majority  of  all  POIA  requests  are  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  corporations  for  private, 
commercial  reasons.  In  many  instances,  in- 
dividuals have  also  made  excessive  use  of 
the  Act.  at  public  expenses,  for  reasons  that 
are  purely  personal,  that  serve  no  public  in- 
terest, and  that  may  in  some  cases  even  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  In  one  case, 
a  single  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 


quest for  voluminous  CIA  documents  by  a 
renagade  ex-agent.  Philip  Agee.  cost  the 
public  nearly  SSOO.OOO  to  process.  See  Agee 
v.  CIA,  517  P.  Supp.  1335.  1342  n.5  (D.D.C. 
1981). 

Section  1  would  allow  agencies  to  collect 
"all  costs  reasonably  and  directly  attributa- 
ble to  responding  to  the  request,  which 
shall  include  reasonable  standard  charges 
for  the  costs  of  services  by  agency  personnel 
In  search,  duplication,  and  other  processing 
of  the  request."  The  bill  includes  several 
provisions  constraining  an  agency's  author- 
ity to  collect  fees.  First,  no  charge  may  be 
made  in  connection  with  any  request  that 
requires  no  more  than  two  hours  of  agency 
processing  time  and  for  which  no  more  than 
twenty  pages  are  released.  Second,  any  proc- 
essing charges  must  be  reasonable,  standard 
charges  and  must  l)e  limited  to  services  di- 
rectly attributable  to  responding  to  the  re- 
quest. Third,  the  term  "processing"  is  de- 
fined to  exclude  services  of  agency  person- 
.•el  In  resolving  issues  of  law  or  policy  of 
general  applicability  in  responding  to  a  re- 
quest. Thus,  a  requester  would  not  be 
charged  for  an  agency's  costs  in  establishing 
or  rethinking  a  policy  of  general  applicabil- 
ity, even  if  the  request  triggers  such  agency 
action.  However,  a  requester  could  be 
charged  the  costs  of  review  and  redaction  of 
documents  pursuant  to  established  agency 
policy. 

Pee  waivers.  The  bill  retains  essentially 
the  same  standard  as  in  current  law  for 
waivers  of  search  and  copying  fees.  An  auto- 
matic waiver  of  the  new  processing  fees 
would  l)e  made  for  noncommercial  requests 
by  (I)  individuals  or  institutions  conducting 
scholarly  or  scientific  research,  (2)  Journal- 
ists, and  (3)  non-profit  groups  Intending  to 
make  information  publicly  available.  The 
bill  would  not  affect  the  ability  of  individ- 
uals to  obtain  records  about  themselves 
under  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  for  only  the 
cost  of  copying  the  record.  See  5  U.S.C. 
§552a(f)(5). 

Commercially  valuable  information.  Sec- 
tion 1  also  permits  an  agency  to  charge  ad- 
ditional fees  for  information  that  has  a 
commercial  market  value  and  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  government  at  substantial  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer.  This  provision  car- 
ries out  the  existing  federal  policy  enunci- 
ated in  31  U.S.C.  (3302  (1982).  and  would 
avoid  the  anomaly  in  current  law  that  per- 
mits a  requester  to  reap  personal  profit 
from  valuable  technological  information 
•that  all  taxpayers  paid  to  develop,  and 
which  he  obtained  at  fees  reflecting  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  duplication.  The  term 
"royalty"  was  deleted  from  this  provision  by 
the  Senate. 

Partial  retention  of  fees.  Finally,  section  I 
permits  each  agency  to  retain  one-half  of 
the  fees  collected  under  the  FOIA  to  defray 
in  part  the  agency's  expenses  in  complying 
with  the  Act.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  if  the  agency  was  found  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  General 
Accounting  Office  not  to  be  in  "substantial 
compliance "  with  the  time  limits  of  the 
FOIA. 

Time  Limits 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  while  retaining  the 
existing  10-day  requirement  for  an  Initial  re- 
sponse to  a  request,  also  provides  more  real- 
istic time  limits  for  processing  burdensome 
POIA  requests  and  provides  for  expedited 
processing  of  requests  that  are  made  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  complexity  and  sheer  voliune  of  the 
requests  received  by  many  agencies  often 
prevent  compliance  with  the  current  time 


limits.  Recognizing  the  inherent  inability  of 
many  agencies  to  process  requests  within 
the  specified  time  limits,  many  courts  have 
freed  agencies  of  the  need  to  comply  with 
time  limits  by  resoriing  to  use  of  the  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances"  and  "due  dili- 
gence" provisions  in  section  S52(a>(6)(C).  In 
the  leading  case.  Open  America  v.  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force,  547  P.2d  605,  616 
(D.C.  Cir.  1976),  the  court  ruled  that  an 
agency  exercising  due  diligence  in  process- 
ing a  great  volume  of  POIA  requests  is  not 
strictly  bound  by  the  ten-day  provision;  the 
agency  may  process  them  on  a  "flrst-in, 
first-out"  basis,  unless  the  requester  can 
demonstrate  to  a  court  "exceptional  need  or 
urgency"  for  preferential  treatment. 

The  present,  very  shori  time  limits  In  the 
POIA  may  cause  agencies  to  process  re- 
quests hurriedly,  thereby  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  premature  denials,  unneces- 
sary litigation,  and  serious  errors.  The  inevi- 
table delays  at  many  agencies  have  led 
many  requesters  to  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Act's  operation,  as  well  as  to  some 
needless  litigation.  Finally,  the  present 
"first-in,  first-out"  system  prevents  agencies 
that  have  a  backlog  of  requests  from  re- 
sponding promptly  to  many  requests  from 
the  public  and  the  news  media,  unless  the 
requester  can  demonstrate  "exceptional 
need  or  urgency." 

Accordingly.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
allow  an  agency,  in  the  case  of  '"unusual  cir- 
cimistances."  to  extend  its  deadline  from 
ten  to  thirty  days.  It  would  also  specifically 
recognize  an  extension  of  the  time  limits  on 
account  of  a  substantial  backlog  of  requests. 
Section  2  also  would  require  each  agency  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  provide  that  re- 
questers who  demonstrate  a  compelling 
need  for  expedited  processing  should  be 
given  processing  priority  over  other  request- 
ers. 

Business  Confidentiality  Procedures 

Section  3  of  the  bill  establishes  a  proce- 
dural route  for  the  protection  of  confiden- 
tial business  information,  requiring  agencies 
to  provide  notice,  an  opportunity  to  object, 
and  an  opportunity  to  bring  suit  to  oppose 
disclosure.  However,  the  bill  would  not  alter 
the  substantive  standard  of  Exemption  4. 

Under  these  procedures,  the  submitter 
must  designate,  at  the  time  of  submission  or 
thereafter,  the  information  that  is  exempt 
under  Exemption  4.  The  agency,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  request  for  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information,  shall  notify  the  submitter  of 
the  request,  describe  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  request,  and  inform  the  submitter  of 
his  right  to  object  to  disclosure.  Notice  to 
submitters  Is  not  required  in  five  specified 
circumstances.  Whenever  the  agency  deter- 
mines to  disclose  such  Information,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  a  submitter,  the 
agency  must  give  the  submitter  at  least  ten 
working  days  notice  of  intent  to  disclose. 
Nothing  in  these  procedures  alters  other 
rights  established  by  law  protecting  the  con- 
fidentiality of  private  Information— such  as 
the  Trade  Secrets  Act.  18  U.S.C.  (  1905.  the 
Census  Act,  13  U.S.C.  I  301.  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  26  U.S.C.  t  6103. 

These  provisions  would  permit  a  submit- 
ter, who  is  frequently  more  aware  of  the 
commercial  value  of  iriformation  than  is  the 
government,  to  inform  the  government  why 
the  submitter  believes  the  information 
should  not  be  released.  For  these  reasons, 
these  proposed  provisions  should  be  benefi- 
cial not  only  to  the  submitter,  but  also  to 
the  government. 


Judicial  Review 


Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
5S2(aK4HB)  of  the  Act  to  include  a  limiU- 
tion  period  of  ISO  days  for  Judicial  review  of 
an  agency's  denial  of  a  request  for  disclo- 
sure. This  is  for  administrative  efficiency,  to 
allow  the  closing  of  old  request  files,  but 
would  not  prejudice  requesters.  The  180  day 
period  is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  a 
nimiber  of  other  administrative  enforce- 
ment provisions.  See,  e.g.,  42  U.S.C. 
Si  20O0e-5(e)  and  2000e-16(c)  (Title  VII  em- 
ployment discrimination):  42  U.S.C. 
i  3612(a)  (housing  discrimination):  and  29 
U.S.C.  i  633a(d)  (age  discrimination). 

Section  4  also  would  amend  the  FOIA  to 
provide  district  couri  jurisdiction  over  suits 
to  enjoin  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
commercially  valuable  information  provided 
to  the  government  by  a  submitter.  Current- 
ly, submitters  have  no  direct  right  of  action 
but  must  resort  to  an  action  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  §  706. 
to  enjoin  violations  of  the  Trade  Secrets 
Act.  18  U.S.C.  I  1905.  See  Chrysler  Corp.  v. 
Brown,  441  U.S.  281.  285.  317-18  (1979).  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  notice  to  both 
submitters  and  requesters  that  a  suit  to 
enjoin  the  withholding  or  disclosure  of 
records  has  been  filed,  and  for  the  district 
courts  to  have  personal  jurisdiction,  in  any 
suit  fUed  under  the  Act.  over  all  requesters 
and  submitters  of  particular  Information. 
These  proposed  provisions  would  ensure 
that  an  adverse  party,  whether  submitter  or 
requester,  would  receive  notice  of  the  com- 
plaint, have  the  right  to  intervene,  and  be 
bound  by  the  court's  decision. 

Section  4  would  also  amend  the  provision 
of  the  Act  authorizing  the  award  of  attor- 
ney fees  in  favor  of  a  requester  who  "sub- 
stantially prevails"  in  the  litigation  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  attorney  fees  against 
submitters,  as  well  as  against  the  govern- 
ment. Thus,  in  disputes  between  a  submitter 
and  a  requester,  where  the  government's  po- 
sition is  essentially  that  of  a  stakeholder  of 
the  disputed  information,  this  provision 
would  allow  the  court  to  charge  the  costs 
and  attorney  fees  of  a  requester  who  sut>- 
stantlally  prevails  against  a  submitter 
rather  than  against  the  United  States.  As 
imder  present  law.  the  provision  would  au- 
thorize the  award  of  attorney  fees  only  in 
favor  of  requesters  who  substantially  pre- 
vail, and  even  then  the  award  would  be  dis- 
cretionary. 

Public  Record  Requests 

Section  5  of  S.  774  would  amend  the  POIA 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  federal  agencies  to 
retrieve,  duplicate,  and  maU  records  that 
are  already  publicly  available.  Requests  that 
agencies  disclose  such  documents  often  re- 
quire employees  to  duplicate  hundreds  of 
pages  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
that  a  requester,  with  no  greater  effort, 
could  locate  and  copy  at  the  nearest  public 
library.  As  Professor  (now  Circuit  Judge  An- 
tonin  Scalia  observed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  federal  agencies  should  be  compelled  to 
act  as  "the  world's  largest  library  reference 
system."  ■  In  the  case  of  public  record  items 


■  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  Hearings  on  S.  SS7. 
S.  1335.  S.  1347.  S.  1730,  and  S.  1751  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  B7th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  953 
(1981)  (statement  of  Antonln  Scalia.  Professor  of 
Law.  Dnlv.  of  Chicaco  I^w  School). 
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such  as  newspaper  clippings  and  court 
records.  Section  5  would  implement  that 
recommendation  by  allowing  agencies  the 
choice  of  providing  an  index  identifying  the 
date  and  source  of  public  records  (but  only 
if  the  index  already  is  in  existence)  or  pro- 
ducing copies  of  the  documents. 
Clarify  Exemptions 

Section  6  of  the  bill  merely  clarifies  the 
fact  that  the  compulsory  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  the  exemp- 
tions listed  in  the  paragraphs  of  section 
S52(b). 

Manuals  and  Examination  Materials 

Section  7  of  S.  774  would  make  clear  that 
materials  whose  confidentiality  is  necessary 
to  effective  law  enforcement  and  other  vital 
government  functions  are  exempt  from  dis- 
closure. Such  materials  include  manuals  and 
instructions  to  investigators,  inspectors, 
auditors,  and  negotiators.  Although  materi- 
als of  this  nature  are  arguably  protected 
under  present  law.  the  courts  are  divided 
over  the  application  of  Exemption  2  law  en- 
forcement manuals '  and  to  audit  guide- 
lines.' 

This  confusion  reflects  the  conflicting  leg- 
islative history  of  Exemption  2.  According 
to  the  Senate  committee  report,  it  was  in- 
tended to  relate  only  to  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency,  such  as  the 
agency's  rules  about  it  employees'  use  of 
parking  facilities  or  its  policies  concerning 
sick  leave.*  The  House  committee  report,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated  that  the  exemption 
should  protect  from  disclosure  the  operat- 
ing rules,  guidelines,  and  manuals  of  proce- 
dure for  government  investigators  or  exam- 
iners.^ Moreover,  a  related  provision  of  the 
Act,  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  (which  requires 
an  agency  to  make  available  to  the  public 
"administrative"  staff  manuals  and  instruc- 
tions to  staff  that  affect  a  member  of  the 
public)  implies  a  distinction  for  law  enforce- 
ment manuals  or  guidelines  for  auditing  and 
inspection  procedures. 

The  bill  would  resolve  this  confusion  by 
expressly  protecting  confidential   informa- 


'  One  court  granted  a  pro  se  Freedom  of  Infonna- 
tion  Act  litigant  access  to  all  portions  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  Agents  Manual  other 
than  those  pertaining  solely  to  Internal  housekeep- 
ing matters.  Cox  v.  Department  of  Jiatice.  576  F  2d 
1302  (3th  Cir.  1978).  only  later  to  deny  to  that  same 
pro  se  litigant  the  portions  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  manual  of  instruction  relating  to 
investigative  techniques  and  procedures.  Coz  v. 
Levi.  592.  P  2d  460  (8th  Cir,  1979).  See  also  Cox  v. 
Department  of  Justice.  601  F.2d  1  (DC.  Cir.  1979) 
(same  pro  se  litigant  denied  access  to  portions  of 
United  States  Marshals  Service  Manual  describing 
procedures  for  transporting  prisoners  in  custody): 
Sladek  v.  Bentinger,  605  F.2d  899  (5th  Cir.  1979) 
(portions  of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Agents  Manual  concerning  DEA's  handling  of  con- 
fidential informants  and  search  warrant  procedures 
ordered  disclosed):  Caplan  v.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco A  Firearms.  587  F.Jd  544  (2d  Cir  1978) 
(entire  BATF  pamphlet  concerning  raids  and 
searches  withheld  from  disclosure). 

'Compare  Haickes  v  IRS.  507  F.2d  481  (6th  Ctr. 
1974)  (Internal  Revenue  Service  audit  guidelines  or- 
dered disclosed),  with  Ginsburg.  Feldman  Si  Brest 
V.  Federal  Energy  Administration,  591  F.2d  717 
(D.C.  Cir.),  vacated,  reheard  en  banc,  aff'd  by  an 
equally  divided  court.  591  F  2d  752  (DC.  Cir.  1978) 
(per  curiam),  cert,  denied.  441  U.S.  906  (1979)  (Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  guidelines  for  audits  of 
refiners'  reports  withheld  from  diclosure). 

*  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Clarifying 
&  Protecting  the  Right  of  the  Public  to  Informa- 
tion and  for  Other  Purposes.  S.  Rep.  No.  813,  89th 
Cong.,  IsC  Sess.  8  1 1965). 

'  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Clarifying  i  Protecting  the  Right  of  the  Public  to 
Information.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1497.  98th  Cong-.  2d 
Sess.  10(1966). 


tion  in  manuals  and  instructions  to  investi- 
gators, inspectors,  auditors,  and  negotiators 
from  disclosure.  This  change  complements 
the  amendment  to  Exemption  7(E)  relating 
to  guidelines  for  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions or  prosecutions.  See  generally.  Crooker 
V.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  A  Firtarms, 
670  P.2d  1051  (D.C.  Cir.  1981).  The  inclusion 
of  negotiators  in  this  list  reflects  the  gov- 
ernment's legitimate  need  to  maintain  the 
confidentially  of  its  instructions  to  staff  in 
contexts  other  than  law  enforcement,  such 
as  government  procurement  programs.  The 
term  "negotiators"  should  Include  not  only 
law  enforcement  personnel  who  are  called 
upon  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  pending 
and  impending  litigation,  but  also  agency 
staff  who  conduct  negotiations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  the  resolution  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes,  the  release  of  hostages, 
or  any  other  negotiations  conducted  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment function  where  the  release  of  such  In- 
struction or  manuals  may  Jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  negotiations. 

The  addtlon  of  Exemption  3(B).  relating 
to  testing  or  examination  materials  used  to 
determine  individual  qualifications  for  em- 
ployment, promotion,  and  licensing,  would 
protect  from  disclosure  materials  that 
would  compromise  the  objectivity  or  fair- 
ness of  the  testing,  examination,  or  licens- 
ing process  within  various  agencies.  A  simi- 
lar provision  exists  in  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  5  U.S.C.  {  5S2a(kK6). 

Personal  Privacy 

Section  8  of  the  bill  changes  the  POIAs 
personal  privacy  exemption  (Exemption  6) 
in  three  respects.  The  change  in  the  thresh- 
old language  to  cover  all  "records  or  Infor- 
mation concerning  individuals"  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  "similar  files"  language  is 
intended  to  reinforce  the  correctness  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  United  States 
Department  of  State  v.  Washington  Post  Co., 
458  U.S.  595  (1982,  where  the  Court  reput 
ated  a  formalistic  reading  of  •■slmila^--flTes" 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals'Tor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit. 

The  bill  also  would  reconcile  the  FOIA 
and  the  Privacy  Act  on  the  matter  of  disclo- 
sure of  lists  of  names  and  addresses.  The 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  5  U.S.C.  J  552a(n),  cur- 
rently provides  that  "Cain  individual's  name 
and  address  may  not  be  sold  or  rented  by  an 
agency  unless  such  action  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law,"  and  the  accompanying 
Senate  Committee  Report  stated  that  the 
disclosure  of  mailing  lists  by  the  govern- 
ment is  "totally  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. "  •  Nevertheless,  some 
courts  have  required  such  disclosure.'  This 
provision  should  provide  somewhat  greater 
protection  against  this  abuse  by  making 
agencies'  disclosure  of  such  lists  expressly 
subject  to  POIA  Exemption  6.  This  would 
be  in  line  with  the  Third  Circuit's  conclu- 
sion that  the  disclosure  of  mailing  lists  is 
"wholly  unrelated  to  the  purposes  l)ehind 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  was 
never  contemplated  by  Congress  in  enacting 
the  Act,"  •  and  the  Ninth  Circuit's  recent 


•Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
Protecting  Individual  Privacy  In  Federal  Gathering, 
Use  and  Disclosure  of  Information,  S.  Rep.  No.  93- 
1183.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  31  (1974). 

'  National  Western  Ins.  Co.  v.  United  States.  512 
F.  Supp.  454  (N.D.  Tex.  1980):  DitaNed  Officer's 
Aun  v.  Rumsfeld.  428  P.  Supp.  454  (D.D.C.  1977). 

•  Wine  Hobby  USA.  Inc.  v.  IRS.  502  F.2d  133,  137 
(3d  Cir.  1974). 


decision  that  "commercial  Interest  should 
not  weigh  in  favor  of  mandating  disclosure 
of  a  name  and  address  list.  .  .  .  POIA  was 
not  intended  to  require  release  of  otherwise 
private  information  to  one  who  intends  to 
use  it  solely  for  personal  gain."* 

Section  8  also  modifies  the  standard  of 
proof  by  allowing  agencies  to  withhold 
records  when  disclosure  "could  reasonably 
be  expected  to"  result  in  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy.  Despite 
the  importance  of  the  right  to  Individual 
privacy,  which  Congress  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect In  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  5  U,S.C. 
f  SS2a.  and  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 
Act  of  1978,  12  U.S.C.  {  3401.  et  seq.,  many 
credit  bureaus,  employment  agencies,  and 
other  third  parties  routinely  attempt  to  use 
the  FOIA  to  acquire  financial  and  personal 
Information  about  individuals.  The  current 
law,  which  has  been  construed  as  "an  impos- 
ing barrier  to  nondisclosure"  that  weighs 
"heavily  in  favor  of  disclosure,"  '"  hinders 
the  government's  ability  to  protect  individ- 
uals legitimate  privacy  interests.  Although 
it  retains  the  "clearly  unwarranted"  lan- 
gtiage,  the  language  of  Section  8  allows 
greater  leeway  to  protect  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals against  inquiring  third  parties  by 
permitting  agencies  to  withhold  Information 
whenever  disclosure  "could  reasonably  be 
expected"  to  cause  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy. 

Law  Enforcement 

Section  9  of  the  bill  makes  several  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  language  of  Ex- 
emption 7.  which  protect  law  enforcement 
files  from  mandatory  disclosure.  Exemption 
7  authorizes  the  withholding  of  law  enforce- 
ment investigatory  records  only  to  the 
extent  the  government  can  demonstrate 
that  one  or  more  of  six  specific  categories  of 
harm  will  be  caused  by  the  release.  While 
this  exemption  is  intended  to  protect  the 
government's  important  law  enforcement 
interests,  it  has  proved  to  be  inadequate  In 
.  practice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  extensive 
experience  with  the  problems  caused  by  the 
application  of  FOIA  to  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Of  the  more  than  61,000  re- 
quests for  access  to  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment received  in  1982,  a  significant  portion 
were  directed  specifically  to  the  Depart- 
ment's criminal  investigatory  agencies,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (which  re- 
ceived over  15,000  such  requests)  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Signifi- 
cantly, a  large  number  of  these  requests — 
nearly  80  percent  at  the  DEA— were  from 
convicted  felons  or  from  individuals  whom 
the  FBI  and  DEA  believe  to  be  connected 
with  criminal  activities.  Such  requesters 
have  made  extensive  use  of  FOIA  to  obtain 
investigatory  records  about  themselves  or  to 
learn  the  scope  of  ongoing  investigations, 
identify  government  informants,  and  uncov- 
er government  law  enforcement  techniques. 
One  suspected  organized  crime  "hit  man" 
has  filed  over  137  FOIA  requests  for  this 
purpose,  and  others  have  boasted  that  they 
have  used  the  FKJIA  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying informants. 

A  mainstay  of  law  enforcement  today  is 
the  volunteered  statements  and  background 


*  Minnis  v.  United  States  Department  of  Agriciit- 
ture.  No.  83-4089  (9th  Cir.  May  22.  1984).  slip  op.  at 
4. 

"  KuT2on  V.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  649  F.2d  65.  67  (1st  Ctr.  1981).  See  also 
Washington  post  Co.  v.  Department  of  Health  A 
Human  Services.  690  F.2d  252  (DC.  Or.  1982). 


information  provided  to  federal  agencies  by 
confidential  sources,  particularly  for  key 
criminal  enterprises  relating  to  narcotics, 
organized  crime,  and  extremist  violence. 
However,  because  of  the  large  volume  of 
POIA  requests  from  known  or  suspected 
criminals,  many  sources— private  citizens 
and  "street"  informants  alike— have  Isecome 
reluctant  to  assist  the  FBI  or  DEA  because 
of  fears  that  the  government  cannot  protect 
their  identities.  Moreover,  this  perception 
exists  not  only  among  individual  inform- 
ants, but  also  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  who  fear  losing  their  own 
sources  of  information  when  the  federal 
government  discloses  the  information  they 
have. 

S.  774  would  close  gaps  in  the  coverage  of 
Exemption  7,  helping  to  give  better  protec- 
tion to  law  enforcement  files  and  to  dispel 
perceptions  that  the  government  cannot 
protect  the  identities  uf  its  confidential 
sources.  The  current  threshold  language  of 
Exemption  7  means  that  records  are  eligible 
for  protection  only  if  they  are  "investiga- 
tory records"  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes.  See  FBI  v.  Abramson,  456  U.S.  615 
(1982).  The  bill  would  eliminate  this  "inves- 
tigatory" requirement  and  would  apply  Ex- 
emption 7  generally  to  all  "records  or  infor- 
mation" compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. This  language  would  expand  the  cate- 
gories of  documents  eligible  for  protection 
under  Exemption  7  to  include  certain  types 
of  background  information,  law  enforce- 
ment manuals,  procedures,  and  guidelines. 

Pending  investigations.  Section  9  also 
amends  the  language  of  Exemption  7(A)  to 
ensure  Ijetter  that  ongoing  law  enforcement 
investigations  will  not  be  compromised  by 
the  POIA.  The  standard  of  harm  would  be 
changed  from  the  present  test— whether  or 
not  disclosure  "would"  interfere  with  a 
pending  proceeding— to  exempt  all  records 
or  information  the  disclosure  of  which 
"could  reasonably  be  expected  to"  Interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings.  Even  so,  this 
change  in  the  standard  of  harm,  as  welcome 
as  it  is,  would  not  protect  law  enforcement 
agencies  against  the  burden  of  responding 
to  FOIA  requests  by  the  targets  of  law  en- 
forcement investigations- a  practice  that 
can  significantly  hinder  the  agency's  con- 
duct of  ongoing  investigations." 

Confidential  sources.  Similarly,  Exemp- 
tion 7(D)  would  be  amended  from  its  cur- 
rent language  protecting  against  disclosure 
of  information  that  "would"  disclose  the 
identity  of  a  confidential  source.  Under  S. 
774,  an  agency  could  withhold  information 
that  "could  reasonably  be  expected  to  dis- 
close the  identity  of  a  confidential  source"— 
including  information  that  may  not  itself 
identify  an  informant  but  that,  when  viewed 
in  context  with  other  information  known  to 
a  requester,  could  enable  a  requester  to 
piece  together  facts  that  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  informant.  The  bill  would  also  confirm 
that  state,  local,  foreign  governments  and 
private  institutions  can  be  "confidential 
sources"  within  the  meaning  of  Exemption 
7. 

Law  enforcement  guidelines.  The  bill 
would  amend  Exemption  7(E)  to  grant 
broader  protection  to  records  containing 
statements  of  law  enforcement  or  prosecuto- 
rial guidelines.  This  would  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  current  language  of  Exemption  7(E), 
whose    limiUtlon    to    "investigative    tech- 


niques and  procedures"  has  proven  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  many  sensitive  law  enforce- 
ment materials  from  disclosure." 

Personal  safety.  The  current  language  in 
Exemption  7(F)  exempts  records  only  if 
their  disclosure  would  endanger  the  life  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer.  However,  the  ex- 
emption does  not  give  similar  protection  to 
the  life  of  any  other  person.  S.  774  expands 
Exemption  7(F)  to  include  such  persons  as 
witnesses,  potential  witnesses,  and  family 
members  whose  personal  safety  is  of  central 
importance  to  the  law  enforcement  process. 

Informant  files.  Under  current  law,  crimi- 
nal organizations  can  use  the  Act  to  attempt 
to  uncover  suspected  Informants  In  their 
midsts  simply  by  asking  for  the  records  of 
individuals  whom  they  suspect  of  being  in- 
formants. In  such  cases,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  FBI  could  respond  that  it  is  with- 
holding the  informant's  file  imder  Exemp- 
tion 7(D),  because  the  very  step  of  specify- 
ing that  exemption  identifies  the  person  as 
a  confidential  source.  The  bill  would  add  a 
new  subsection  (a)(9)  to  the  FOIA  that 
would  solve  this  problem  by  excluding  the 
informant  files  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  the  scope  of  the  Act  whenever  those 
records  are  requested  by  a  third  party  ac- 
cording to  the  informant's  name  or  personal 
identifier.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
agency  could  properly  limit  its  response  to 
any  collateral  records  or,  if  no  such  other 
records  exist,  properly  resrwnd  that  it  has 
no  records  responsive  to  the  FOIA  request. 

Organized  Crime 

Law  enforcement  agencies  have  found 
that  organized  criminal  elements  have  at- 
tempted to  use  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  uncover  govenunent  informants  In 
their  midsts  or  to  discover  information  con- 
cerning government  investigations.  Orga- 
nized crime  has  the  Incentive  and  the  re- 
sources to  use  the  Act  systematically  to 
gather,  analyze,  and  piece  together  dispar- 
ate, often  apparently  Innocuous  pieces  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  government  files 
into  a  "mosaic"  that  reveals  the  full  scope 
of  the  government's  investigations  and,  per- 
haps, the  identities  of  the  government's  in- 
formants. Application  of  the  Act  to  such 
files  thus  presents  a  significant  risk  of  inad- 
vertent disclosure  of  harmful  information. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases,  acknowledgement  of 
the  very  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
records  relating  to  particular  investigatory 
activities  or  designated  individuals  provides 
valuable  Information  to  clmlnal  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  would  rectify  some 
of  these  problems.  The  Attorney  General 
would  be  authorized  to  designate  lawful  In- 
vestigations of  organized  crime  conducted 
for  criminal  law  enforcement  purjx>ses  for 
protection  under  a  new  subsection  (c)  of  the 
POIA.  Any  document  compiled  in  the 
course  of  those  special  investigations  would 
not  be  subject  to  disclosure  under  the  FOIA 
for  five  years  after  they  were  generated  or 
acquired.  (The  subsection  also  provides  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  an  earlier  disclosure,  or  a  longer 
exclusion  up  to  three  more  years,  in  cases  of 
overriding  public  interest.)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  such  documents 
must  remain  available  for  disclosure  of  non- 
exempt  portions  for  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  this  exclusion. 


Reasonably  Segregable 


' '  See.  eg..  Kanter  v.  IRS.  433  F.  Supp.  813  (N.D. 
III.  1977).  dismissed  478  F.  Supp.  552  (N.D.  111.  1979) 
(IRS  required  to  file  13.000-page  affidavit  to  tup- 
port  withholding  of  investigatory  record). 


"See.  e.8.  Jortlan  v.  Dep't  of  JusOet,  S91  F.3d  753 
(D.C.  Cir.  197B)  (U.S.  Attorney  manuals  and  guide- 
Una). 


Section  11  would  clarify  the  current  re- 
quirement that  agencies  disclose  informa- 
tion that  is  reasonably  segregable  from 
exempt  portions  of  documents.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes agencies  to  take  into  account  the 
potentially  harmful  effect  of  disclosing 
parts  of  sensitive  law  enforcement  or  na- 
tional security  records  that  can  supply  the 
""pieces"  to  complete  a  mosaic  picture. 

The  purpose  of  the  ""reasonably  segrega- 
ble" requirement  in  the  1974  amendments 
to  the  Act  was  to  require  government  agen- 
cies to  release  any  meaningful  portion  of  a 
requested  record  that  could  be  separated 
from  portions  that  were  sp>ecifically  exempt 
from  disclosure.  The  courts  have  often 
strictly  enforced  this  policy.  While  much 
useful  and  nonconfidential  information  has 
been  released  under  this  clause,  both  the 
courts  and  the  agencies  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  some  "reasonably  segregable"  in- 
formation may  actually  prove  threatening 
to  national  security  and  law  enforcement  in- 
terests when  pieced  together  with  other 
nonexempt  or  publicly  available  informa- 
tion. 

Exemption  for  Secret  Service  Records 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  Exemption 
(bKlO).  intended  to  assist  the  Secret  Service 
in  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation required  to  carry  out  its  important 
protective  functions.  The  1974  amendments 
to  the  FOIA  have  severely  limited  the 
amoimt  of  informant  information  available 
to  the  Secret  Service,  thereby  Jeopardizing 
its  ability  to  safeguard  the  President  and 
other  important  individuals. 

Proper  Requests 

Section  12  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of  the  Act  to 
address  three  important  types  of  use  or 
abuse  of  the  Act  not  foreseen  by  Congress. 

Under  current  law,  an  agency  is  required 
to  comply  with  any  request  for  records  cov- 
ered by  the  FOIA  made  by  "any  person." 
The  bill  would  amend  the  Act  to  require  the 
agency  to  msLke  information  available  only 
to  a  requester  who  is  a  "United  States 
person."  Restricting  the  right  to  make  re- 
quests to  United  States  persons  would  re- 
verse the  present  rule  that  "any  person,"  in- 
cluding foreign  nationals  and  goverrunents, 
can  use  the  FOIA  to  secure  Information. 
This  proposed  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  FOIA  to  inform  the 
American  public  of  government  actions.  It 
would  also  prevent  the  use  of  the  POIA  by 
foreign  nationals  and  governments  for  pur- 
poses which  may  t>e  contrary  to  our  nation- 
al Interest. 

Section  12  would  also  amend  the  Act  to 
limit  the  ability  of  a  party  to  a  pending  judi- 
cial proceeding  or  administrative  adjudica- 
tion, or  any  requester  acting  for  such  a 
party,  to  use  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  any  records  which  may  be  sought 
through  discovery  in  the  proceeding.  Many 
government  agencies  repwrt  significant 
numbers  of  such  requests,  whose  purpose  is 
often  to  avoid  applicable  rules  of  discovery 
and  sometimes— where  the  government  is  a 
party— to  harass  and  burden  government 
agencies.  The  bill  would  toll  the  POIA  time 
limits  for  response  whenever  a  party  files  a 
request  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  a 
pending  Judicial  or  administrative  adjudica- 
tion In  which  the  government  is  a  party  and 
may  be  requested  to  produce  the  records 
sought.  This  would  allow  the  request  for 
records  to  be  supervised  by  the  judicial  or 
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administrative  tribunal  in  conjunction  with 
the  entire  proceeding. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General,  by  regulation,  to  set  condi- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  POIA  or  the  Privacy 
Act  by  imprisoned  felons,  to  the  extent  that 
these  conditions  are  not  in  derogation  of  the 
purposes  of  POIA.  This  will  authorize  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  the  use  of  the  POIA 
by  prisoners  to  identify  informers  or  to 
obtain  other  law  enforcement  information. 
At  present,  almost  60%  of  the  POIA  re- 
quests to  the  DEA  are  from  imprisoned  drug 
offenders,  and  some  prisoners  have  filed  lit- 
erally dozens,  even  hundreds,  of  POIA  re- 
quests. 

Reporting  Uniformity 

Section  14  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of 
the  POIA  to  provide  for  the  filing  of  reports 
on  December  1  of  each  year  covering  the 
preceding  fiscal,  rather  than  calendar,  year. 
Most  agencies  maintain  their  records  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis  and  must  convert  them  to 
an  annual  year  basis  in  order  to  comply 
with  existing  law.  The  amendment  would 
remedy  this  problem  by  conforming  the  re- 
porting requirement  to  data  collection  prac- 
tices. 

Definitions 

Section  15.  provides  specific  definitions 
for  six  critical  terms  and  phrases  to  be  uti- 
lized in  the  application  of  the  amended 
Preedom  of  Information  Act.  These  six 
phrases  are:  "agency,"  "submitter."  "re- 
quester." "United  States  person."  "worlting 
days."  and  "organized  crime." 

Publication  of  Exemption  3  Statutes 

Section  16  provides  for  a  new  subsection 
(g)  of  the  POIA,  requiring  each  agency  to 
publish  in  the  Pederal  Register,  within  270 
days  of  enactment  of  the  subsection,  a  list 
of  all  statutes  upon  which  the  agency  pro- 
poses to  rely  to  withhold  information  under 
Exemption  3  of  the  POIA.  and  a  description 
of  their  scope.  The  Department  of  Justice 
shall  thereupon  publish  a  consolidated  list 
of  all  such  statutes.  After  the  270  day 
period,  or  30  days  after  subsequently  en- 
acted statutes,  no  agency  may  rely  upon  a 
statute  not  listed  as  a  basis  for  withholding 
information. 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
object  to  the  requirement  that  all  such  ex- 
emption statutes  be  published  in  the  Peder- 
al Register,  we  would  suggest  that  this  pro- 
vision be  clarified  to  provide  that  an  agency 
could  rely  on  any  of  the  exemption  statutes 
published  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
simply  those  exemption  statutes  commonly 
relied  upon  and  listed  by  that  agency.  The 
gist  of  Section  16  is  to  provide  a  single  com- 
prehensive list  of  exemption  statutes,  not  to 
require  each  agency  to  prepare  a  highly  du- 
plicative list  of  all  of  the  exemption  statutes 
that  agencies  govemmentwide  may  rely  on. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  again  offer  my  support 
for  the  Preedom  of  Information  Act. 
which  will  have  the  effect  if  passed 
into  law  of  clarifying  and  improving 
our  Nation's  information  policy.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  input 
from  among  others,  representatives  of 
business,  media,  law  enforcement,  and 
public  interest  groups.  Their  views,  ex- 
pressed publicly  in  several  days  of 
hearings,  have  enabled  the  fashioning 
of  a  bill  that  contains  improvements 
targeted  to  the  interests  of  each  of 
these  groups. 


I  wish  to  especially  commend  Sena- 
tor Hatch  for  his  diligence  in  resolving 
the  difficult  issues  involved  in  this 
Act.  Bipartisan  efforts  in  the  past  two 
Congresses  have  produced  a  fair  and 
workable  piece  of  legislation  which 
garnered  unanimous  support  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate. 

When  Congress  first  enacted  the 
Preedom  of  Information  Act  in  1966  it 
was  to  assure  our  citizenry  that  as  a 
democratic  government  we  should  and 
will  operate  in  the  open.  The  express 
purpose  then,  and  one  that  continues 
to  hold  today,  is  that  facilitating  an  in- 
formed public  is  our  best  safeguard 
against  ill-conceived  government  poli- 
cies. 

Statutory  guidance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's disclosure  policy  is  not  a  simple 
procedure  though.  A  balance  miist  be 
maintained  between  allowing  public 
access  to  Government  information  and 
yet  protecting  the  release  of  docu- 
ments which  may  jeopardize  lives  of 
witnesses  or  informants,  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals, national  security,  or  confi- 
dentiality of  valid  business  concerns. 

Opening  government's  doors  to  the 
public  has  not  come  without  a  price. 
As  the  volume  of  POIA  requests  has 
increased,  so  has  the  cost  and  the  time 
involved  in  filling  the  requests.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  establish  a  uni- 
form fee  schedule  setting  a  reasonable 
charge  for  commercial  requests  and 
exempts  requesters  representing  the 
media  or  a  public  interest  from  such 
charge. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  forming 
a  bill  that  is  acceptable  to  varying  in- 
terests. I  believe  this  compromise  is  a 
sensible  response  to  requests  for  legis- 
lative change  to  provide  an  effective 
yet  responsible  policy  of  Government 
access. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  per- 
sons from  furnishing  care  as  clinical 
psychologists  to  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents  unless  such  per- 
sons meet  certain  professional  qualifi- 
cations; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  require  that  those  persons  who 
serve  in  our  Department  of  Defense 
health  case  programs  as  psychologists 
be  required  to  be  licensed  by  a  State  li- 
censing authority  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  upon  their  entry  into 
the  service.  My  proposal  is  very  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  psychologists  serv- 
ing with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  set  forth  in  Public  Law  96-151.  and 
I  have  been  informed  is  the  current 
Department  of  Defense  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  49  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"8  979.  Profesaional  practice  by  unqualified  clini- 
cal paychologiitj 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
a  person  may  not  furnish  care  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  under  the  Surgeon  General  of 
any  of  the  armed  forces  unless  the  person 
has  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology 
with  a  specialty  in  clinical  or  counseling 
psychology  or  the  equivalent  from  a  college 
or  university  pursuant  to  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  approved  by  such  Sur- 
geon General  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  completed  an  internship  in  psy- 
chology approved  by  such  Surgeon  General 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  is  li- 
censed or  certified  to  provide  care  as  a  psy- 
chologist In  a  State. 

"(b)  A  person  who  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  other  than  the  re- 
quirements to  be  licensed  or  certified  in  a 
State,  may  furnish  care  as  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist under  the  Surgeon  General  of  any 
of  the  armed  forces  for  not  more  than  2 
years  if  such  person  furnishes  such  care 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  person 
who  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  who  furnishes  care  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  under  such  Surgeon  General.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"979.   Professional   practice  by  unqualified 
clinical  psychologists.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who,  before  January  1,  1986, 
furnished  care  as  a  clinical  psychologist 
under  the  Surgeon  General  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  152.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  fish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

HAWAItAK  FISHING 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  help 
canners  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  obtain 
a  sufficient  volume  of  competitively 
priced  tuna  to  run  a  viable  business. 

Under  existing  Pederal  law,  the 
Nicholson  Act  (46  U.S.C.  251)  prohib- 
its foreign-flag  vessels  from  landing 
fish  in  the  United  States  if  these  fish 
are  caught  by  foreign-flag  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  The  only  exception  is 
for  fish  landed  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  convention  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Unfortimately,  such  a  treaty  is  not  in 
effect  with  the  relevant  Asian  coun- 
tries, and  the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers 
cannot  supplement  its  American- 
caught  tuna  with  foreign-caught  tuna 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  raw 
fish  for  its  cannery. 


The  Hawaiian  cannery  presently  em- 
ploys 420  people,  with  a  payroll  of 
over  $5  million  a  year.  In  addition,  it 
purchases  approximately  $2  million 
worth  of  fish  from  Hawaiian  fisher- 
men and  is  the  only  major  market  for 
the  catch  not  sold  at  the  daily  fresh 
fish  auction.  The  economic  contribu- 
tion oi  'he  cannery  is  even  greater 
when  one  considers  the  taxes  paid  and 
materials  purchased  in  Hawaii. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  help 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  tuna  by 
allowing  Asian  fishing  vessels  to  land 
their  catch  in  Hawaii.  Asian  fishing 
vessels  catch  about  536.000  short  tons 
of  tuna  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  each  year. 
Two  Japanese  fleets,  gillnetters  and 
Sashimi  longliners,  operate  near 
Hawaii  and  could  provide  about  15,500 
tons  of  albacore  annually.  This  fish 
would  supplement,  not  compete  with, 
the  tuna  supplied  by  American  fisher- 
men working  out  of  Hawaii.  The  Sa- 
shimi longliners  would  be  pleased  to 
sell  their  albacore.  which  is  less  desira- 
ble in  Japan  than  other  species  of 
tuna,  in  Hawaii  rather  than  ship  it  all 
the  way  back  to  their  home  ports.  The 
State  of  Hawaii  would,  of  course,  be 
pleased  by  the  economic  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  State's  population 
by  having  a  viable  cannery  in  Honolu- 
lu. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  take  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  152 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4311 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  251).  Japa- 
nese-flag vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  land 
tuna  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act,  to  extend  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  through 
fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  FISHERIES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Act  (Public  Law  92-44.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-343.  Public  Law  95-295 
and  Public  Law  97-453).  The  existing 
law  authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1985.  My  bill 
would  extend  that  authorization  for 
another  3  years  at  existing  funding 
levels.  It  will  help  us  develop  the  tuna 
resources    in    the    Pacific    basin    and 


strengthen  the  American  tuna  indus- 
try. 

The  program  established  under  the 
act  is  designed  to  assist  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Pacific  islands  by  devel- 
oping their  local  fisheries.  The  Pacific 
Fisheries  Development  Foundation 
[PFDF],  formerly  the  Pacific  Tuna 
Development  Foundation,  was  estab- 
lished in  1974  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  program.  The  PFDF  is  a 
unique  cooperative  effort  that  in- 
cludes the  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  U.S.  tuna  industry,  and  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  PFDF's  efforts  to  develop  the 
Pacific's  fisheries  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
continued  efforts  by  the  PFDF  will 
result  in  expanded  fishing  and  re- 
source development  activities  in  the 
region.  With  continued  support,  PFDF 
will  work  to  increase  yields,  develop 
conservation  techniques,  and  provide 
economic  benefits  to  both  our  Nation 
and  those  Pacific  islands  with  which 
we  are  closely  associated. 

As  of  yet,  no  moneys  have  been  ap- 
propriated under  this  act.  Rather,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Conmierce  has 
chosen  to  fund  the  PFDF's  work 
through  Saltonstall-Kennedy  [S-K] 
funds.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  requests  in  the  past 
few  years  have  proposed  eliminating 
funding  for  the  S-K  program. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Congress,  con- 
tinued funding  has  been  secured  for  S- 
K,  but  the  program's  long-term  viabili- 
ty has  been  threatened.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  funding  for 
the  PFDF.  which  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  developing  U.S.  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific,  should  be  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  instead  of  being  dependent  on 
temporary  S-K  funding. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Central.  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Act  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Central.  Western,  and  South  Pacific  Fisher- 
ies Development  Act  (16  U.S.C.  758e 
through  758e-5)  is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  8  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  758e-5)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
before    "1985."    and    inserting    thereafter 

1986,  1987,  and  1988".  Section  2  of  such  Act 
(Public  Law  92-444:  16  U.S.C.  758e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Pacific  Tuna  De- 
velopment Foundation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Foundation". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts,  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Stevehs  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing the  U.S.  Olympic  Development 
Fund  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  establish  an  Olympic  tnist 
fund  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Taxpayers  could  allo- 
cate $1  of  their  personal  income  tax 
refunds  to  that  account  or  they  could 
include  cash  contributions  with  their 
returns  to  be  given  to  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic trust  fimd.  The  Treasury  would  pe- 
riodically turn  over  the  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  which  would 
use  the  money  to  carry  out  programs 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States 
so  that  all  Americans,  including 
women,  minorities,  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped,  are  able  to  participate  in 
athletic  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  98th  Congress, 
support  for  the  Olympic  Development 
Fund  Act  was  considerable.  The 
Senate  bill  which  I  sponsored  with 
Senator  Stevens,  S.  591,  had  60  (M>- 
sponsors  while  the  House  bill,  H.R. 
1984,  had  273  cosponsors.  Moreover, 
the  Olympic  Development  Fund  Act 
was  incorporated  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee into  the  final  version  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  which  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Olympic  development  fimd  fell 
out  of  the  tax  bill  in  conference  and 
thus  did  not  achieve  final  passage. 
This  year,  however,  I  feel  that  with 
the  groundwork  that  we  laid  last  year, 
the  value  of  this  worthy  cause  will  be 
fully  recognized  and  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  the  Olympic  Develop- 
ment Fund  Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
As  Robert  J.  Kane,  past  president  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Conunittee  pointed 
out  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation 
and  Debt  Management: 

The  Olympics  are  the  most  visible  peace- 
ful involvement  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations.  Our  pride  and  prestige  and 
our  youth  are  on  view  for  billions  of  people 
of  differing  ethnic  and  political  persuasion 
and.  as  well,  of  our  friends  to  see  and  ap- 
praise. It  is  a  wholesome  and  healthful  in- 
volvement. Our  American  athletes  are  the 
very  best  anywhere,  when  they  are  given  a 
proper  chance.  The  facts  prove  this.  But 
fewer  thtui  half  of  our  sF>orts  are  on  the 
high  school  and  college  programs,  and  there 
is  really  no  other  good  way  in  this  country 
to  help  amateur  sports  other  than  on  the 
educational  programs. 

Of  the  26  Olympic  sports  of  the  winter 
and  summer  games,  only  12  are  on  high 
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school  and  college  programs.  So  unless  our 
young  people  have  financial  resources  to 
pay  their  way.  they  are  not  able  to  take  part 
in  the  other  14  sports.  And  only  recently 
have  our  women  been  given  a  proper 
chance,  even  on  our  educational  programs. 

So.  there  are  about  14  pauper  sports  in 
this  country,  the  great  capitalist  nation  of 
the  world:  whereas,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
East  Germany,  and  virtually  every  other 
large  country  in  the  world,  all  sports  are 
richly  supported,  and  is  each  case  by  their 
governments. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  we  do  very  well  in 
the  sports  that  are  on  our  high  school  and 
college  programs,  and  really  not  very  well  in 
the  others.  In  making  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  refer  on  a  factual  basis  to  what  hap- 
pened the  last  time  both  superpowers  took 
part  in  the  summer  games  and  at  the  same 
time  to  explode  the  myth  that  the  recent 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  had 
undermined  our  part  in  victories  in  the 
Olympic  games. 

In  1976.  at  Montreal.  Russia  got  the  most 
gold  medals.  57;  East  Germany.  40:  and  the 
United  SUtes.  third,  with  34.  Now  the  Rus- 
sians won  10  medals  in  Greco-Roman  wres- 
tling. We  won  none.  Greco-Roman  wrestling 
is  not  a  high  school  or  college  sport,  the 
Russians  won  five  gold  medals  in  weightlift- 
ing.  and  we  don't  have  that  on  our  college 
programs.  They  won  five  gold  medals  in  ca- 
noeing: we  won  none.  The  East  German 
women  won  11  of  13  swimming  events:  we 
won  none.  The  United  States  won  8  gold 
medals  in  track  and  field:  overwhelmingly  in 
men's  swimming.  12  gold:  first  in  men's  bas- 
ketball, but  mens  basketball  is  only  one 
gold  medal. 

The  East  Germans,  of  their  40  medals,  the 
women  won  25  of  those  40.  The  Russian 
women  won  12  golds:  our  U.S.  women  won  2. 
I  think  that  demonstrates  that  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  from  1952  and  there- 
after is  that  the  Russians  figured  where  we 
were  vulnerable  and  made  sure  that  the 
sports  that  we  were  vulnerable  in.  they 
beefed  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  what 
great  pride  and  joy  was  given  to  this 
Nation  by  its  Olympic  athletes  last 
year  in  Sarajevo  and  Los  Angeles.  We 
cannot,  however,  rest  on  the  laurels  of 
these  victories,  especially  considering 
the  depleted  field  we  were  competing 
with.  Rather,  we  need  to  expand  our 
Olympic  training  efforts,  and  this  re- 
quires money. 

Of  the  more  than  140  Olympic 
teams  aroimd  the  world,  ours  is  the 
only  one  which  does  not  receive  gov- 
ernmental assistance.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  competitive,  and  if 
it  is  to  provide  the  caliber  of  team  we 
expect,  then  we  must  find  a  way  to 
provide  our  Olympic  athletes  with  a 
dependable  means  of  financial  sup- 
port. Instead  of  providing  direct  mone- 
tary assistance,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
the  proud  tradition  of  amateur  athlet- 
ics that  we  have  in  this  country  is  best 
served  by  providing  the  American 
public  with  the  opportunity  to  support 
the  effort  themselves  through  a 
checkoff  mechanism  of  their  income 
tax  returns.  As  the  only  federally 
chartered  organization  which  has 
direct  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  yet  receives 
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no   Federal    funding,    the 
serves  this  opportunity. 

What  reservations  there  are  with 
the  Olympic  Development  Fund  Act 
usually  arise  from  the  floodgate  argu- 
ment. This  argument  raised  by  the 
IRS,  contends  that  if  the  USOC  Is 
given  consideration  on  the  tax  form, 
other  worthy  charities  will  have  to  be 
given  the  same  treatment.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  comes  down  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Is  the  U.S.  Olympic  effort  im- 
portant enough  and  unique  enough  to 
merit  establishing  a  donation  mecha- 
nism on  Federal  tax  returns?  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  it  is,  and 
we  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  agree 
with  us. 

Our  Olympic  athletes  provide  us 
with  great  national  pride  and  serve  as 
goodwill  ambassadors  around  the 
globe.  Their  peaceful  competition  with 
people  of  other  nations  furthers  Amer- 
ica's foreign  relations.  Increasing 
global  interaction,  and  promoting 
international  understanding  and  com- 
munication. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Olympic  Development 
Fund  Act  to  provide  this  Nation's  ama- 
teur athletes  with  a  consistent  and  re- 
liable source  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  154 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Olympic  E>evelopment  Fund  Act  of 
1985". 

SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION  OF  OVERPAYMENTS  AND 
CONTRIBl'TIONS  FOR  LNITED  STATES 
OLYMPIC  TRLST  FIND. 

(a)  Ii»  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  returns  and  records)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 
■Part  IX— Designation  or  Overpayments 

AND    Contributions    for    United   States 

Olympic  Trust  Fund 

•Sec.  6097.  Amounts  for  United  States 
Olympic  Trust  Fund. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  each 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1.  such  taxpayer 
may  designate  that— 

"(1)  $1  of  any  overpayment  of  such  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  and 

■■(2)  any  cash  contribution  which  the  tax- 
payer includes  with  such  return, 
be  paid  over  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Trust  Fund. 

■•(b)  Joint  Returns.— In  the  case  of  a 
joint  return  showing  an  overpayment  of  $2 
or  more,  each  spouse  may  designate  $1  of 
such  overpayment  under  sutjsection  (a)(1). 

"(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation.— A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  only 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year. 

■(d)  Overpayments  Treated  as  Refund- 
ED.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  overpay- 


ment of  tax  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  t>eing  refunded  to  the 
taxpayer  as  of  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
filing  the  return  of  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  (determined  without  regard  to  extensions) 
or.  If  later,  the  date  the  return  is  filed.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment,— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

■■Part  IX— Designation  of  Overpayments 
and  contribtmons  for  united  states 
Olympic  Trust  Fund.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
ipade  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  J.  establishment  of  I'NITED  STATES  OLYM- 
PIC TRfST  FIND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•^EC.  »S«S.  UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC  TRUST  FUND. 

■•(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  tie  known  as  the 
United  SUtes  Olympic  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  l>e  appropri- 
ated or  credited  to  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  section  or 
section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  United  States  Olympic 
Trust  Fund  of  Amounts  Designated.— 
There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Trust  Fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  amounts  designated  under  sec- 
tion 6097  and  received  in  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay. 
not  less  often  than  quarterly,  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  from  the  United 
States  Olympic  Trust  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  in  such  Fund  as  of  the 
time  of  such  payment  less  any  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Secretary  which  may  be 
paid  under  paragraph  (2) 

■•(2)  Administrative  expenses.— Amounts 
in  the  United  States  Olympic  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  pay  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury directly  allocable  to— 

"(A)  modifying  the  individual  income  tax 
return  forms  to  carry  out  section  6097, 

"(B)  carrying  out  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  such  Fund,  and 

■■(C)  processing  amounts  received  under 
section  6097  and  transferring  such  amounts 
to  such  Fund.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

Sec.   9505.    United  States   Olympic  Trust 
Fund. ". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  authorize 
payment  to  be  made  for  psychologist 
services  provided  by,  or  under  arrange- 
ments made  by,  a  hospice  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
hospice  care  program 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Hospice  Program 
under  our  Nation's  Medicare  law  in 
order  to  expressly  provide  that  the 
services  of  professional  psychologists 


will  be  made  available  to  individuals 
who  reside  in  a  hospice. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  98th  Congress, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  on  this  proposal  and, 
at  that  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  express 
enumeration  of  psychological  services, 
hospices  all  too  frequently  do  not  uti- 
lize their  care. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  quality  mental  health 
services  be  made  readily  available  for 
those  individuals  who  decide  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enter  a  hospice  program.  At 
that  point  in  time,  the  therapeutic 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  these  individuals 
are  able  to  finish  out  the  final  days  of 
their  lives  in  the  most  humane  fashion 
possible.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
it  is  especially  during  these  final  hours 
that  the  services  of  qualified  mental 
health  specialists  would  be  most  in 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(dd)(l)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  psychologist  services  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (ee))". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"psychologist  services 
"(ee)(l)  The  term  'psychologist  ser\'ices' 
means  ser\'ices  performed  by  an  individual 
who  is  a  psychologist  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  that  such  individual  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  perform  under  the  law  (or  the 
regulatory  mechanism  provided  by  law)  of 
the  State  in  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed, whether  or  not  such  individual  is 
under  the  supervision  of.  or  associated  with, 
a  physician  or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  psychologist'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  (A)  is  licensed  or  certified  at 
the  independent  practice  level  of  psycholo- 
gy by  the  State  in  which  such  individual  so 
practices,  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978,  possesses  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, and  (C)  possesses  two  years  of  su- 
pervised experience  in  health  service,  at 
least  one  year  of  which  is  postdegree.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  sixty 


days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  require 
that  Medicare  providers  also  partici- 
pate in  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  uniformed  services 
[CHAMPUSl;  to  the  committee  of  Pi- 
nance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  those  practitioners 
who  formally  participate  in  our  Medi- 
care Program  would  also  be  required 
to  actively  participate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  [CHAMPUS]. 

Mr.  President,  my  primary  intention 
in  introducing  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  beginning  to 
address  the  problem  of  escalating 
health  care  costs  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion.  The  CHAMPUS  Program  is 
vitally  important  to  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  military  personnel.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  very  well  administered. 
However  in  reality,  it  is  really  but  a 
very  small  health  care  program  and 
simply  stated  it  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic "clout"  of  our  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs  in  negotiating  with 
providers. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage 
the  health  authorities  within  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  work  collaboratively.  To  do  so, 
however,  we  must  also  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  administrative 
flexibility  to  develop  reasonable  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  formally 
studying  this  proposal  as  required  by 
the  1985  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
authorization Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  156 

Be  it  enacted  by  th^  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and"':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  to  participate  in  providing  medical 
care  under  plans  contracted  for  under  sec- 
tions 1079  and  1086  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1985. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 


S.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974,  to  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  agencies  serving  Native 
American  Pacific  Islanders  (including 
American  Samoan  natives);  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  provision  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  agencies  serving 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders,  in- 
cluding American  Samoans. 

American  Samoans  are  like  any 
other  native  American  peoples:  They 
have  unique  problems  in  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  employment,  and 
other  social  areas.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
the  percentage  of  American  Samoans 
living  in  poverty  in  the  United  States 
is  27.5  percent,  compared  to  9.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  population.  The 
incidence  of  extreme  poverty  for  Sa- 
moans is  140  percent  higher  than  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  California.  21  percent  of  Samoan 
families  are  below  the  poverty  level, 
compared  with  8.7  percent  of  all  Cali- 
fornia families.  In  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii.  37.5  percent  of  Samoan  fami- 
lies are  below  the  poverty  level,  com- 
pared with  7.8  percent  of  all  families. 

The  unemployment  of  Samoans  in 
the  United  States  is  much  higher  than 
the  general  population.  The  1980 
census  indicates  that  9.7  percent  of  all 
Samoans  in  the  labor  force  are  unem- 
ployed. In  California.  10.1  percent  of 
all  Samoans  in  the  labor  force  are  un- 
employed, a  rate  of  150  percent  of  the 
overall  State  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  percent.  In  Hawaii,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  Samoans  is  10.2  percent, 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

In  I*ublic  Law  97-300,  the  Job  Train- 
ing P»artnership  Act,  the  U.S.  Congress 
expressed  concern  about  the  unique 
and  special  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can Samoans  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now  time  to  fulfill  our  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  these  needy  people.  In- 
cluding American  Samoans  in  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  will 
upgrade  the  standard  way  of  living  for 
these  people,  and  it  will  provide  neces- 
sary financial  resources  for  us  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  the  Samoan  people 
are  facing.  These  native  American  p>eo- 
ples  represent  a  true  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
section   802   of  the   Native   American   Pro- 
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grams  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders  (includ- 
ing American  Samoan  Natives)."  after  "Ha- 
waiian Natives '. 

(2)  Section  803  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Native  American  Pacific  Islanders 
(including  American  Samoan  Nativcjs)," 
after  'Hawaiian  Natives.". 

(3)  Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  or  Territory"  after  "SUte "  each 
place  it  appears. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  171.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
market  credit  options  for  developing 
nations  with  expanding  economies  and 
to  expand  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  abroad,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

ACRICTn.TtrRAL  TRADE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF 
198S 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
must  be  clear  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  the  farm  community  has  not 
recovered  from  the  recession  of  the 
past  several  years.  While  other  sectors 
have  revived,  a  significant  number  of 
farmers  remain  in  severe  financial  dis- 
tress and  these  farmers  are  found 
across  the  country  in  most  States  and 
in  many  counties.  It  is  important  for 
the  99th  Congress  to  take  early  action 
to  remedy  this  situation,  to  find 
market- related  ways  to  raise  farm 
income  and  lessen  the  economic  crisis 
that  confronts  so  many. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  Senator  Boschwitz  that 
would  help  do  thic— improve  farm 
income— by  requiring  the  Government 
to  take  action  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
to  sales  of  Americas  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  by  providing  additional 
credit  opportunities  to  middle-tier  de- 
veloping countries  to  buy  these  prod- 
ucts, which,  conversely  means  more 
opportunities  for  American  farmers  to 
sell  their  crops  overseas. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. A  closer  look  at  consumption  fig- 
ures shows  how  important  our  foreign 
customers  are  and  many  of  us  are  just 
beginning  to  fully  understand  the  im- 
plications of  this  relationship.  On  av- 
erage, during  the  last  5  years,  other 
nations  purchased  35  percent  of  our 
total  grain  production,  50  percent  of 
our  cotton  and  over  40  percent  of  our 
soybeans.  In  other  words,  Americans 
have  exported  the  production  from  an 
average  of  100  million  acres  of  grains, 
soybeans  and  cotton  per  year  over  the 
past  5  years.  This  past  year  alone  the 
U.S.  shipped  to  foreign  destinations  59 
percent  of  its  wheat,  or  1.4  million 
bushels  out  of  2.4  million  harvested,  45 
percent  of  the  com  crop,  or  1.9  million 
bushels  out  of  4.2  million  grown,  and, 
45  percent  of  the  soybeans,  or  740  mil- 
lion  bushels  out   of   1.6  million   pro- 


duced. In  fact,  production  from  two 
out  of  every  five  acres  is  now  sold  in 
international  trade  for  a  value  of  $38.0 
billion  in  1984.  This  $38.0  billion  con- 
tributed 25  percent  to  gross  farm 
income  of  $159  billion  last  year,  not  an 
insignificant  amoimt. 

Foreign  sales  of  this  magnitude 
translate  into  additional  income  for 
every  farmer  and  every  State  across 
the  land.  Take  Indiana  as  an  example. 
It  is  the  ninth  largest  agricultural 
State  in  terms  of  value  of  product  sold 
although  it  ranks  just  19th  in  the 
amount  of  acreage  in  production.  In 
1982.  according  to  Purdue  University 
statistics,  Indiana's  farmers  sold  $4.2 
billion  worth  of  crops  and  livestock.  It 
is  estimated  that  one-third  of  these 
sales  were  made  in  overseas  markets  at 
a  value  of  over  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  ($1,559  billion).  Foreign  sales 
of  Indiana  soybeans  came  to  $640  mil- 
lion, feed  grains,  primarily  com,  $582 
million,  and  wheat  and  flour  $184  mil- 
lion. Indiana's  farm  economy  is  very 
dependent  on  these  sales,  as  is  true  of 
the  farm  economies  in  many  other 
States.  If  these  sales  drop  off  or  do  not 
expand  sufficiently,  there  will  be 
severe  repercussions  including  buildup 
of  supply,  the  need  to  cut  back  acreage 
and  a  decrease  in  farm  income. 

From  the  late  1960's  through  1981.  a 
13-year  period,  the  volume  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  increased  rapidly 
year  in  and  year  out.  Some  thought 
this  pattern  would  continue  indefinite- 
ly and  took  it  for  granted.  But,  over 
the  next  2  years,  the  trend  suddenly 
reversed  itself  and  exports  dropped 
from  a  high  of  $43.8  billion  in  1981  to 
$34.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1983,  a  loss 
in  value  of  25  percent.  Though  sales 
rebounded  this  past  year  to  $380  bil- 
lion, volume  was  still  off  and  of  more 
concem  is  USDA's  latest  prediction  for 
1985  that  indicates  another  downturn 
for  exports  in  the  coming  year  of  as 
much  as  $2.0  billion. 

What  has  caused  this  sudden  slack- 
ening of  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
exports?  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
some  of  the  economic  and  other  forces 
at  work  in  order  to  know  what  actions 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  situation.  Some  say  the  beginning 
of  the  United  States'  troubles  with  ex- 
ports can  be  traced  to  the  1980  Rus- 
sian grain  embargo  which  backed  up 
supplies,  caused  prices  to  plummet  and 
set  in  motion  the  over  zealous  support 
for  an  inflexible  1981  farm  program 
that  had  high  loan  levels  and  escalat- 
ed target  prices.  These  inflexible 
levels,  which  were  insulated  from  the 
ebbs  and  tides  of  a  wildly  varying  mar- 
ketplace, later  came  to  adversely 
affect  the  competitive  position  of 
American  products  on  international 
markets.  The  embargo  also  cast  the 
United  States  as  an  unreliable  supplier 
allowing  other  surplus  producing 
countries  to  move  into  the  vacuum. 
Buyer   countries,   at   the   same   time. 


learned  a  lesson,  that  it  is  better  not 
to  depend  primarily  on  a  single  suppli- 
er but  rather  to  look  to  many  sources 
for  products. 

While  the  embargo  set  all  of  this 
into  motion  other  factors  came  into 
play.  The  world  became  gi  ipped  with  a 
pervasive,  all-encompassing  recession 
that  reached  into  every  country.  This 
setback  to  world  trade  was  compound- 
ed by  a  sharp  rise  in  debt,  especially 
among  middle-tier  and  lower  income 
countries,  and  import  purchases  were 
curtailed.  With  over  $800  billion  of 
loans  outstanding  in  the  developing 
nations,  an  increasingly  large  propor- 
tion of  these  countries  incomes  went 
to  service  debt.  As  credit  dried  up. 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
declined  noticeably.  Even  major  cus- 
tomers such  as  Mexico.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Brazil  cut  back  and  U.S. 
export  volume,  after  4  years  of  de- 
cline, is  today  15-percent  below  1980. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  economy 
was  faced  with  soaring  deficits  and 
persistent  high  interest  rates.  High  in- 
terest rates  attracted  foreign  investors 
looking  for  safe  and  high  returns.  In 
this  situation  the  value  of  the  dollar 
increased  steadily  which  meant  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  were  becoming  more 
and  more  expensive  in  terms  of  for- 
eign currencies  and  therefore  less  com- 
petitive. In  relation  to  the  German 
mark,  for  instance,  the  U.S.  dollar  has 
increased  in  value  by  about  50  percent. 
Such  an  effective  price  increase  can 
only  lead  to  reduced  demand. 

To  further  exacerbate  the  problems 
of  U.S.  exports,  the  downturn  in  world 
demand  was  accompanied  by  increas- 
ingly aggressive  trading  policies  by 
other  nations.  The  European  Commu- 
nity (EC)  increased  use  of  subsidies  to 
assure  sales  of  surplus,  but  noncom- 
petitive products  on  world  markets. 
And,  Japan,  although  carrying  an  ex- 
horbitant  1984  trade  surplus  of  $35  bil- 
lion with  the  United  States,  has  main- 
tained trade  barriers  that  keep  out 
this  country's  highly  competitive  agri- 
cultural products.  These  unjustified 
and  unwarranted  practices  have  shut 
out  competitive  food  products  in  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  relatively  inefficient 
domestic  farmers.  For  instance,  the 
EC  could  not  sell  1  bushel  of  wheat 
flour  into  Egypt  without  subsidies  and 
if  Japan  lowered  some  of  its  barriers. 
U.S.  cattlemen  could  put  a  pound  of 
beef  in  Kyoto's  supermarkets  at  one- 
third  the  present  price.  It  is  obvious 
these  and  other  countries  are  selling 
products  below  cost  of  production  or 
are  keeping  products  out  that  have 
been  produced  at  lower  cost. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
U.S.  farm  programs  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  recent  difficulties  on  world 
markets,  the  inability  to  retain  or 
expand  export  sales.  When  the  1985 
farm  bill  is  before  Congress,  its  provi- 
sions must  be  evaluated  as  to  their 


impact  on  U.S.  farmers  opportunities 
to  sell  their  abundant  production 
beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  50 
States.  Most  agricultural  experts  agree 
that  the  rigid  income  and  price  sup- 
ports written  into  the  1981  farm  bill, 
plus  the  related  production  controls, 
overall  seemed  to  heighten  the  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  agricultural  trade  rather 
than  to  diminish  them:  First,  support 
prices  have  provided  a  floor  for  our 
major  competitors  to  use  to  their  ad- 
vantage: second,  our  steadily  increas- 
ing target  prices  have  provided  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  our  competitors  to 
expand  their  own  production;  and, 
third,  our  continued  reliance  on  pro- 
duction controls  has  sent  a  strong 
signal  to  other  surplus  producing  na- 
tions that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  unilat- 
erally make  the  supply  adjustment  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
working  against  ourselves,  indeed  we 
are  continuing  to  cut  into  one  of  the 
few  remaining  strong  sectors  on  the 
U.S.'s  dismal  trade  balance  sheets. 
And,  with  the  overall  trade  deficit 
reaching  a  record  $125  billion  in  1984, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  Congress  and 
the  farm  community  should  work  to- 
gether to  assure  that  the  $19  billion 
net  contribution  that  agriculture 
makes  is  not  jeopardized. 

But  there  is  real  cause  for  concem 
about  the  health  of  our  last  remaining 
major  positive  trade  sector.  As  men- 
tioned, the  volume  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  declined  for  the  past  4  years 
and  though  it  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  in  1985  the  value  is  projected 
to  be  off  by  $2  billion.  Compounding 
this  unhappy  outlook,  is  the  indication 
that  imports  will  increase  reducing  the 
net  agricultural  trade  balance  by 
about  $2  billion  as  well.  Most  observ- 
ers agree  that  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  world  markets  if 
farm  income  is  to  improve,  the  disas- 
trous trade  balance  is  to  be  redressed 
and  if  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  to 
return  to  a  healthier  equilibrium. 

There  is  much  that  Congress  can  do 
if  it  will  make  the  effort  to  forestall 
excessive  spending,  if  it  will  create  a 
more  market-oriented  and  flexible 
farm  program  and  if  it  will  develop 
firm  but  reasonable  responses  to  the 
unfair  trading  practices  of  other  na- 
tions. 

As  Secretary  Block  has  said,  the  best 
program  for  our  farmers  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  This 
one  single  action  would  help  bring 
down  interest  rates  and  lower  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  easing  debt  prob- 
lems on  the  farm  and  increasing  sales 
opportunities  overseas.  Congress  is 
clearly  aware  of  the  need  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  the  next  5  or  6  months 
will  test  our  mettle.  I  know  the  farm 
community  will  be  watching  votes  far 
beyond  those  just  directed  at  agricul- 
tural policy. 


Congress  also  can  formulate  a  more 
market-oriented  farm  bill  in  1985  by 
providing  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
market  forces  so  that  U.S.  products 
can  find  their  rightful  share  of  world 
markets  and  farmers  can  earn  new 
income  from  real  market  sales  not 
Government  price  support  programs. 
For  the  past  3  years  we  have  been 
struggling  with  a  legislative  heritage 
that  was  designed  for  an  economic  sit- 
uation that  never  materialized,  that  is, 
high  and  higher  interest  rates,  great 
and  greater  costs.  We  simply  must 
move  toward  a  more  market-sensitive 
system  with  loan  rates  and  target 
prices  reflecting  supply/demand 
changes.  And,  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight,  there  can  be  a  tran- 
sition period  where  this  country's 
farm  support  programs  are  changed  to 
ones  based  on  an  average  of  several 
years'  prices  or  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  discretionary  author- 
ity to  set  prices  within  a  range  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  However  it  is 
done,  it  is  imperative  that  the  formula 
allow  for  a  response  to  changing 
market  conditions  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  whims  of  political  or  other 
forces.  This  is  critical  if  U.S.  products 
are  to  maintain  their  comparative  ad- 
vantage on  world  markets. 

Furthermore,  there  are  factors 
beyond  anyone's  control  such  as 
weather  or  other  natural  disasters.  In 
agriculture,  this  inevitable  variability 
must  be  prepared  for  and  dealt  with 
within  a  flexible  framework  that  can 
respond  to  the  conditions  whatever 
they  might  be. 

Of  more  immediate  interest.  Con- 
gress also  can  make  some  s[>ecific 
changes  in  law  that  will  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  Nation's  agri- 
cultural trading  efforts.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  the  United 
States  needs  a  firmer  agricultural 
trade  policy.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  "Agricultural  Trade  En- 
hancement Act  of  1985"  which  will 
offer  alternative  and  forceful  ap- 
proaches to  the  rising  tide  of  unfair 
trade  practices  that  are  confronting 
our  farmers. 

The  first  section  of  this  measure 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  identify 
and  compile  a  report  on  any  major 
trade  barriers  to  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Agriculture  Secretary  Block  and 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Brock 
would  be  designated  to  cochair  this 
group.  I  believe  both  of  them  see  this 
as  a  necessary  first  step  to  identify  the 
problems  that  face  us.  This  working 
group  will  not  reinvent  the  wheel,  but 
will  draw  upon  the  available  knowl- 
edge from  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  the  information  gath- 
ered by  such  commissions  as  the  one 
recently  set  up  to  study  export  trade, 
and  compile  data  from  private  sources. 
The  report  also  will  identify  the  best 
means,  under  current  agreements  and 


rules,  of  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
blockages.  The  groups  work  is  to  be 
completed  within  6  months  of  passage 
of  this  act.  The  bill  then  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
all  action  possible  to  end  these  block- 
ages and  if  success  is  not  achieved  re- 
quire him  to  take  all  steps  allowed 
under  U.S.  law  and  other  trade  agree- 
ments to  end  the  situation.  This  could 
include  full  application  of  duties  and 
fees,  rules  and  regulations  and  avail- 
able credit  opportunities. 

A  third  section  of  the  proposal 
would  provide  for  more  options  in  the 
array  of  U.S.  credit  programs  to 
enable  developing  countries,  at  least 
those  with  higher  per  capita  incomes 
such  as  Turkey,  El  Salvador.  Morocco, 
and  Brazil,  to  continue  to  purchase 
American  food  products  but  under  dif- 
ferent credit  conditions.  Some  coun- 
tries have  graduated  from  the  need  for 
direct  donations  and  40-year  conces- 
sional sales,  others  cannot  quite  meet 
the  requirements  of  full  commercial 
sales.  The  bill  would  grant  new  au- 
thority for  intermediate-term  credit 
guarantees  that  would  have  a  3  to  10 
year  payback  schedule  but  at  close  to 
market  interest  rates.  Other  (3ovem- 
ment  guarantee  programs  have  a  3- 
year  or  less  payback  schedule. 

Additionally,  USDA  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  this  new  intermediate- 
term  credit  guarantee  authority,  along 
with  and  existing,  but  previously  un- 
funded (for  the  most  part)  authority 
for  intermediate-term  direct  credits,  at 
$500  million  a  year  for  each  of  the 
next  4  years,  1985  through  1988.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
would  oversee  the  program,  would 
decide  how  much  would  be  charmeled 
to  direct  credits  or  credit  guarantees  in 
any  1  year. 

A  final  section  of  this  legislation 
would  continue  to  add  to  the  l)ody  of 
law  that  protects  America's  farmers 
from  any  future  selective  embargoes 
against  farm  products  to  make  sure 
that  this  sector  alone  never  again  has 
to  shoulder  the  entire  brunt  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  national  security  or  do- 
mestic political  initiatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  this  bill  and  then 
provide  the  support  needed  to  move 
the  legislation  through  Congress  at 
the  earliest  appropriate  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  bill  and  the 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follow: 

S.  171 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Trade 
Enhancement  Act  of  1985". 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  COMMITTEi: 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  an  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Committee  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  ■Committee"), 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
and  other  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
jointly  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall— 

(1)  identify  all  major  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  foreign  countries  that  adversely 
affect  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  agricultural  commodities  and  their  prod- 
ucts; 

(2)  develop  recommendations  for  the  most 
effective  manner  of  eliminating  or  mitigat- 
ing the  adverse  effects  of  such  practices: 
and 

(3)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  containing  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee 
and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  other  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  shall  provide 
such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
Committee  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(d)  After  submission  of  the  report  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)(3).  the  Committee  shall 
terminate  on  a  date  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the 
Committee  submits  the  report  referred  to  in 
section  2(b)(3),  the  President  shall— 

(1)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
utilize  any  remedies  available  under  any 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  eliminate  or  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effects  of  the  practices 
identified  by  the  Committee  under  section 
2(b)(1):  and 

(2)  direct  the  heads  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  or  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of 
such  practices. 

INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee  credits 
made  to  finance  such  sales.": 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  no  credit  may  be 
guaranteed."  after  "financed"  in  paragraph 
(2): 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  otherwise  to  promote  the  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(7):  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively. 

(b)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  section  4(b)  of  such  Act 
using  not  less  than  $500,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  except  as  provided  in  sub- 


section (b),  any  restriction  imposed  by  the 
President  on  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  the  products  of  such  com- 
modities under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  expire  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  restriction  is  imposed. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  during  a 
war  declared  by  the  Congress. 

Provisions  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Enhancement  Act  or  1985" 

The  "Agricultural  Trade  Enhancement 
Act  of  1985"  would  provide  new  intermedi- 
ate-term credit  options  for  those  developing 
nations  whose  economies  have  reached 
higher  output  levels  while  offering  Ameri- 
can farmers  new  opportunities  for  overseas 
sales. 

First,  the  proposal  would  grant  authority 
to  the  President  to  appoint  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  those  branches  of  the  government 
involved  in  international  agricultural  trade. 
The  exact  number  and  composition  of  the 
committee  would  be  left  to  Presidential  dis- 
cretion, however,  the  Departments  of  Agrri- 
culture.  State  and  Commerce  can  be  expect- 
ed to  be  included  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representatives  office.  The  group  would  be 
chaired  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

This  interdepartmental  committee  would 
be  charged  with  two  tasks:  First,  it  shall 
catalogue,  on  a  commodity  by  commodity 
basis,  all  the  major  unfair  trade  practices 
that  adversely  affect  U.S.  farm  exports.  In- 
formation on  these  8w;tivities  will  be  solicit- 
ed from  other  government  agencies  as  well 
as  outside  groups,  including  farm  organiza- 
tions. Second,  the  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  describe  the  most  effective  means 
of  reducing  or  eliminating  these  practices 
through  all  available  channels.  Further,  the 
committee  would  be  required  to  report  back 
to  the  President  within  six  months  and  then 
would  be  terminated  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion upon  completion  of  its  duties. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that,  upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  "utilize  any  remedies  available 
under  any  international  agreement"  to 
remove  barriers  to  farm  exports.  A  time 
frame  would  be  suggested  for  resolving 
problems  that  had  t>een  identified  as  major 
trade  blockages.  Remedies  could  include 
such  things  as  fuller  application  of  allow- 
able duties  and  fees,  promulgation  of  addi- 
tional rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  more 
creative  use  of  credit  options  such  as  the 
blended  credit  program  and  the  new  inter- 
mediate-term credits  that  would  be  provided 
by  this  bill. 

The  third  part  would  add  to  the  array  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  credit 
programs  for  developing  nations  to  pur- 
chase farm  products.  It  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  "Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966" 
to  make  available  an  intermediate-term 
guaranteed  credit  option  to  those  develop- 
ing countries  which  no  longer  are  dependent 
on  direct  donations  or  concessional  food 
sales  but  still  are  not  able  to  meet  the  full 
terms  of  regular  commercial  loans.  Unlike 
the  blended  credit  program,  which  gives 
relief  on  interest  and  has  a  payback  term  of 
less  than  three  years,  the  new  Initiative 
would  provide  for  close-to-market  interest 
rates  but  a  repayment  time  of  three  to  ten 
years.  This  section  also  would  require  USDA 
to  fund  existing  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion (CCC)  authority  for  intermediate-term 
direct  credit,  as  well  as  the  new  authority 
for  the  mid-term  credit  guarantees,  at  not 
less  than  $500  million  for  each  of  the  four 


years  1985  through  1988.  The  CCC  would 
have  the  leeway  to  decide  the  percentage  of 
funds  directed  to  direct  credit  or  credit 
guarantees.  Previously  enacted  sections  of 
law  provide  that  intermediate  credit  will  not 
interfere  with  regular  commercial  credit. 

The  final  section  of  the  proposal  would 
address  the  concern  of  many  that  the  gov- 
ernment still  has  the  power  to  single  out 
farm  products  for  a  selective  embargo.  The 
additional  provision,  which  would  add  to 
language  adopted  in  1981  and  1982  regard- 
ing contract  sanctity,  would  prohibit,  under 
any  circumstance  other  than  war.  imposi- 
tion of  any  embargo  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  more  than  60  days  unless  Congress 
approved  an  extension  of  such  an  order. 
This  provision  would  also  cover  the  previ- 
ously omitted  non-contracted  agricultural 
export  sales  that  might  be  entered  into 
after  an  embargo  was  Imposed. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  will  provide  the 
U.S.  Government  additional  tools  to  expand 
agricultural  exports,  would  encourage  those 
developing  nations  that  are  experiencing 
sut>stantial  economic  growth  to  use  a  varie- 
ty of  credit  options  and  would  open  oppor- 
tunities for  additional  sales  of  American 
farm  products. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  172.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Profes- 
sional   Football    Stabilization    Act    of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

PROPESSIONAL  rOOTBALL  STABILIZATION  ACT  OP 
1985 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  designed  to  balance 
professional  footbaill  fans'  interest  in 
their  teams  with  professional  football 
owners'  property  interests  in  their 
teams.  This  legislation  is  premised  on 
the  judgment  that  sports  fans  in  a  city 
have  a  form  of  proprietary  interest  in 
their  teams  which  should  preclude  the 
owners  from  moving  the  franchise 
unless  it  is  a  failing  business.  In  my 
judgment,  a  sports  team  is  affected 
with  public  interest. 

Professional  football  has  enjoyed 
huge  success  because  of  the  privileged 
position  accorded  to  it  by  the  action  of 
Congress  in  granting  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption, to  revenue  sharing  on  TV  re- 
ceipts. That  exemption  together  with 
other  strong  public  policy  factors,  war- 
rants this  legislation  which  would  re- 
strict an  owner's  opportunity  to  treat 
a  football  franchise  lilce  any  other 
piece  of  private  property. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  do  two  things. 
First,  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  cause 
of  action  to  cities  to  prevent  profes- 
sional football  teams  from  abandoning 
them  for  more  profitable  locations. 
Teams  should  not  move,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  an  owner's  whim  or  simply  to 
increase  enormous  profits  to  the  astro- 
nomical. This  bill  begins  the  process  of 
staking  a  course  to  provide  legislative 
guidance  for  standards  that  will  pro- 
tect fans,  local  investment,  and  civic 
pride. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  limited 
antitrust  immimity  to  joint  action  of 
those  teams  engaged  in  professional 
football  that  serves  to  protect  such 


community  interests  on  the  basis  of 
fair,  objective  standards.  At  base,  I  am 
seeking  to  ensure  stability  of  home 
teams  so  long  as  they  receive  the  sup- 
port of  their  local  fans  and  are  not 
suffering  losses  or  other  conditions 
that  threaten  their  continued  finan- 
cial viability. 

In  recent  weeks,  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  potential  relocation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  This  legisla- 
tion would  certainly  address  any  such 
move.  It  is  modeled  closely  after  S. 
2821  which  I  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  in  response  to  the  move  of 
the  Oakland  Raiders  to  Los  Angeles. 
As  I  stated  at  that  time,  I  believe  a 
sports  team  is  different  from  a  regular 
business  entity.  If  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness moves  away,  {mother  such  busi- 
ness will  take  its  place  if  a  reasonable 
profit  can  be  made.  That  is  customari- 
ly not  so  with  a  sports  team. 

It  is  my  sense  that  two  generations 
of  sports  fans  still  resent  the  move- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers'  and 
the  New  York  Giants'  franchises.  In 
the  last  3  years  the  people  of  Oakland 
and  Baltimore  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  teams  which  they  had  enthusiasti- 
cally supported.  Conversely,  people 
understood  the  necessity  for  the  relo- 
cation of  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  later  Kansas  City 
Athletics. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  sports  franchise  moves,  the 
unfair  pressure  on  cities,  a  discussion 
of  certain  legal  issues  and  Philadel- 
phia's problems  with  the  Eagles  was 
eloquently  articulated  by  Mr.  Howard 
Cosell  in  his  "Sportsbeat"  program  on 
ABC-TV  on  December  16,  1984.  Since 
that  program  was  and  is  so  instructive 
on  this  issue  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  that  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript 

For:  ABC-TV  Sports. 

Program:  Sportsbeat. 

Date:  December  15,  1984. 

Announcer.  This  is  ABC  Sportsbeat.  The 
City  of  Philadelphia  is  in  shock  as  the 
Eagles  appear  headed  for  Phoenix.  Another 
chapter  in  the  history  of  franchise  football. 
What's  the  real  story?  Is  it  an  unstoppable 
time?  Is  federal  legislation  the  answer? 
Philadelphia  Mayor  Wilson  Goode  and  Sen- 
ator Arlen  Specter  speak  out  today  on  ABC 
Sportsbeat. 

Howard  Cosell.  The  big  news  this  week: 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  of  the  National 
Football  League  may  be  headed  for  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  One  of  the  NFL's  most  historic 
franchises,  the  Eagles  received  support 
through  thick  and  thin.  And  the  team  was 
not.  repeat  not,  losing  money.  However, 
owner  Leonard  Tose  reported  to  have  a  per- 
sonal indebtedness  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$40  million.  Tose  is  reported  to  have  found 
buyers  in  Phoenix. 

An  anguished  Philadelphia  Mayor,  W. 
Wilson  Goode,  has  been  trying  desperately 
to  get  local  financing  to  match  the  Phoenix 
offer.  Pennsylvania's  United  States  Senator, 


Arlen  Specter,  angrily  promised  to  push  for 
legislation  to  prevent  yet  another  team 
from  deserting  yet  another  city. 

And  late  yesterday,  in  a  surprise  action, 
the  National  Football  League  filed  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Philadelphia,  seeking 
to  have  the  court  enforce  the  Eagles'  long 
term  contract  to  continue  to  operate  in 
Philadelphia  as  It  has  for  the  past  fifty-one 
years.  Mayor  Goode  and  Senator  Specter 
are  in  the  studios  of  ABC  affiliate.  WPVI.  in 
Philadelphia.  We'll  be  talking  at  length 
with  them  later  in  this  program. 

I  personally  spoke  at  length  with  NFL 
Commissioner,  Pete  Rozelle.  yesterday.  In- 
vited him  to  join  Mayor  Goode  and  Senator 
Specter  here  today.  He  declined— under- 
standably—saying  that  he  would  very  much 
like  to,  but  on  advice  of  counsel,  his  own 
common  sense,  and  his  clear  obligation  to 
the  owners  of  his  league,  he  could  not  con- 
scionably  do  so  until  he  has  met  with  all  of 
those  owners  on  T^iesday  coming  up. 

But  first,  this  reported  move  by  the 
Beagles,  only  the  latest  chapter  in  a  continu- 
ing saga  of  carpetbagging  sports  franchises. 
Holding  cities  hostage  for  greater  personal 
gain,  either  by  threat  of  removal  or  actual 
removal.  It's  a  subject  that  Sportsbeat  has 
documented  thoroughly  over  the  past  three 
years.  And  to  fully  understand  its  implica- 
tions, it  is  imperative  that  we.  once  again, 
explore  the  very  tteginnings  of  this  sports 
phenomenon. 

The  genesis  of  our  story  is  baseball,  rather 
than  football.  Long  before  pro  football  grew 
In  size  and  stature.  l>aseball  had  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  psyche  of  America.  So  much  so. 
that  in  1922,  the  Supreme  Court  granted 
professional  baseball  exemption  from  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  In  those  days, 
baseball  was  considered  preeminently  a 
sport,  rather  than  a  business.  A  rude  awak- 
ening in  1957,  when  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers, 
long  the  most  successful  National  League 
franchise,  deserted  Brooklyn  for  the  more 
lucrative  environs  of  Chavez  Ravine  In  Los 
Angeles.  And  land,  lots  of  land.  295  acres 
and  attendant  oil  rights  for  owner.  Walter 
O'Malley.  This  was  a  land  grab,  pure  and 
simple.  The  great  baseball  exodus  had 
begun. 

There  was  no  recourse  for  the  injured 
cities.  The  sport  was  protected  by  Its  anti- 
trust exemption.  In  addition  to  the  Dodgers, 
the  New  "York  Giants  to  San  Francisco:  the 
Washington  Senators  to  Minnesota:  the  Mil- 
waukee Braves  to  Atlanta:  the  Kansas  City 
Athletics  to  Oakland:  the  Seattle  Pilots  to 
Milwaukee.  When  the  Washington  Senators 
became  the  Texas  Rangers  in  '71,  baseball's 
Chinese  checkered  game  ended. 

But  pro  football,  which  had  become  a  real 
power  following  the  merger  of  the  AFL  and 
NFL  In  '66.  picked  up  where  baseball  had 
left  off.  The  football  GianU  of  New  York 
were  lured  away,  not  by  land,  but  primarily 
by  the  promise  of  luxury  boxes  like  these  in 
Texas  Stadium.  They  left  for  a  $68  million 
stadium  and  a  new  tax  Jurisdiction.  The 
New  Jersey  Meadowlands,  where  their 
luxury  loges  bring  in  over  a  million  dollars 
in  revenue  each  year.  And  though  the  loges 
are  publicly  financed,  all  the  money  goes  to 
the  Giants  owners,  not  even  dividable  with 
the  visiting  team. 

Then,  a  brilliant  businessman,  the  late 
Darryl  Rosenblum,  realized  he  could  com- 
bine the  two,  getting  both  land  and  loges. 
He  moved  his  L.A.  Rams  to  the  neighboring 
tax  Jurisdiction  of  Anaheim.  In  return,  an 
option  to  buy  and  develop  ninety-five  acres 
of  choice  real  estate  at  a  preferred  rate:  a 
hundred  ten  plus  boxes,  worth  over  two  mil- 


lion annually:  a  bargain  rental  agreement: 
lucrative  parking  facilities:  and  a  concession 
deal. 

Next,  owners  like  Bob  Irsay  of  the  Balti- 
more Colts  realized  they  didn't  have  to 
leave  to  get  what  they  wanted.  Just  threaten 
to.  Irsay  took  his  show  on  the  road:  t>egan 
touring  stadiums,  like  the  Gator  Bowl  in 
Jacksonville.  Area  residents  gave  him  a 
warm  reception.  But  Irsay  was  more  inter- 
ested in  putting  the  heat  on  his  home  City 
of  Baltimore. 

Bob  Irsay.  Now  I  tell  the  people  of  Balti- 
more, like  I  told  them  three  months  ago.  get 
off  your  duffs  and  have  the  official  do  some- 
thing, like  these  people  are  doing  here. 

Cosru..  If  his  demands  for  renovations 
and  luxury  boxes  were  not  met  by  Balti- 
more, then  there  might  be  the  Jacksonville 
Colts,  or  the  Memphis  Colts,  or  even  the 
L.A.  Colts.  Result:  a  new  Baltimore  offer  for 
a  long  term  lease:  $23  million  in  renova- 
tions. But  Irsay  held  out  for  a  short  term 
deal,  and  thus  kept  his  options  open. 

And.  In  Minnesota,  another  example.  Vi- 
kings owner.  Max  Winter,  tired  of  watching 
his  football  team  labor  in  the  snow  and  cold 
of  Bloomington,  launched  a  campaign  for  a 
domed  stadium.  Once  again,  ominous  head- 
lines set  the  stage.  Named  as  possible  alter- 
native sites,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  New 
York,  Montreal,  even  Mexico  City,  Los  An- 
geles and  Phoenix,  too.  The  panic  was  on.  It 
was  dome  time  or  doom  time.  Dome  won  out 
over  doom.  The  Vikes  moved  to  beautiful, 
downtown  Minneapolis,  and  joined  the  base- 
ball Twins  in  a  $55  million,  tax  supported 
Metrodome.  A  hundred  fifteen  luxury  boxes 
there,  could  bring  the  Vikes  another  $3  mil- 
lion each  year. 

Then,  after  that,  came  the  Buffalo  caper. 
First,  Bills'  owner  Ralph  Wilson,  got  the 
city  to  enlarge  War  Memorial  Stadium  on 
threat  of  departure.  He  then  pressed  for  a 
new  and  a  bigger  stadium,  issued  this  ulti- 
matum. 

Ralph  Wilson.  If  Buffalo  doesn't  get  a 
new  stadium,  it  will  force  the  move  of  the 
Buffalo  Bills. 

Cosell.  County  officials  got  the  message, 
contracted  for  a  multi-purpose,  domed 
arena.  No  dice,  said  Wilson.  He  wanted  his 
own  football  stadium  in  suburtian  Orchard 
Park.  Erie  County  capitulated.  Result: 
Wilson  got  his  lavish  new  stadium.  The  tax- 
payers' bill:  $41  million  for  Ritz  Stadium: 
$1.5  million  for  renovating  old  War  Memori- 
al: $90  million  in  potential  damages,  result- 
ing from  the  domed  contract  the  County 
was  forced  to  break. 

But,  there  are  more  twists  to  this  story. 
And  we'll  have  them  when  we  return. 

[Commercials.] 

Cosell.  In  1980,  a  case  that  would  send 
shock  waves  through  the  NFL.  Mter  negoti- 
ations with  Oakland  broke  dovm.  Al  Davis 
wanted  to  take  his  Raiders  to  L.A.  The  NFL 
said  no.  Davis  sued.  Two  courts.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Apr>eals, 
ultimately  agreed  with  Davis.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  even  hear  the  case.  The 
NFL  was  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
for  trying  to  block  his  team's  move  to  L.A. 

The  key  issue  in  the  case:  Rule  4.3  of  the 
NFL  Constitution.  That  requires  three-quar- 
ters of  the  owners  to  approve  an  attempt  to 
move  a  team  to  another  city,  more  than  sev- 
enty-five miles  away.  This  is  the  rule  that 
was  found  in  violation  of  the  existing  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  nation. 

Instead  of  amending  its  rules  to  conform 
with  the  law.  as  did  the  NBA.  the  NFL 
adopted  an  ostrich-like  position.  Said  it  was 
now  powerless  to  prevent  franchise  remov- 
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als.  Wrong.  Wrong.  Absolutely  wrong.  It 
could  change  Rule  4.3  to  a  simple  majority 
vote.  It  could  establish  reasonable  criteria 
governing  franchise  transfers.  One  example: 
economic  loss  over  a  continuing  period  of 
time,  say  three  years.  Those  two  steps  would 
enable  the  National  Football  League  to  con- 
form with.  'What  is  known  as,  the  rule  of 
reason  in  anti-trust  law. 

Instead,  the  NFL  has  persisted  in  going  to 
the  Congress,  trying  to  obtain  legislation 
that  would  grant  it  anti-trust  exemption. 
Such  an  exemption  would  give  the  NFL  sole 
power  to  decide  whether  a  team  may  move. 

Man.  We  have  a  situation  where  the  Raid- 
ers are  going  to  play  this  year,  apparently, 
in  Los  Angeles.  So,  we  were  told  to  come 
back  when  we  had  a  problem.  We  feel  we 
have  a  big  problem.  We  hope  the  Congress 
will  recognize  it  and  clarify  it. 

CosELL.  So  far.  Congress  has  rebuffed  the 
League  in  all  its  attempts.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  NFL's  refusal  to  amend  its  rules,  two 
teams  promptly  deserted  their  cities.  First, 
the  Jets  left  New  York:  crossed  the  Hudson 
into  New  Jersey,  playing  at  the  Meadow- 
lands.  Then,  Colts  owner.  Bob  Irsay.  made 
good  on  his  years  of  threatening'Baltimore. 
He  wooed  Indianapolis:  found  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Hudnut  eager  to  take  another  city's 
team. 

William  Hudnut.  If  he  feels  that  he's  in  a 
distressed  situation  in  Baltimore  and  he,  in 
fact,  wants  to  move  his  franchise,  I'm  not 
gonna  sit  on  the  sidelines  of  history  and 
watch  the  river  flow  by  and  eat  bonl)ons. 
I'm  gonna  get  in  there  and  compete. 

CosELL.  Just  one  week  after  Mayor 
Hudnut  made  that  statement,  Irsay  sneaked 
out  of  Baltimore  under  cover  of  night. 
Slipped  away  to  Indianapolis. 

Mayor  William  Schaefer.  All  of  the 
memorabilia  of  the  old  Colts  are  gone.  All. 
All  taken  out  of  that  building  that— and 
dumped  in  a  van.  Just  dumped  in.  'Vou 
know.  Young— his  shoes,  five-and-a-half, 
little,  tiny,  itty-bitty  shoes  that  he  had,  and 
he  was  a  great  football  player.  Unitas" 
jersey.  All  those  things  that  mean  nothing 
to  any  other  city  but  us.  Wouldn't  you 
think— just  the  final  humiliation  to  the 
City.  Well  take  all  of  it  and  we'll  dump  it. 
and  we'll  put  it  on  a  van.  and  we'll  take  it 
away  at  midnight  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

CosELL.  Now,  the  Eagles  may  be  headed  to 
Phoenix.  Fifty-one  years  in  Philadelphia. 
All  those  memories.  Remember.  Norman 
•Van  Brocklin.  the  Dutchman,  passing  to 
Tommy  McDonald,  beating  the  Pack  for  the 
1960  title.  Can  anyone  ever  forget  big, 
number  60?  Chuck  Bednarik,  footballs  last 
sixty  minute  man.  After  that,  there  were 
long,  lean  years.  And  then,  the  Eagles  would 
come  back,  with  the  likes  of  that  man.  Wil- 
bert  Montgomery,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dick  Vermeil.  Beat  the  Cowboys.  Dudley  '80 
Superbowl,  where  they  did,  indeed,  lose  to 
the  Raiders.  The  Eagles  slipped  again  in  the 
last  few  seasons. 

But  they're  part  of  the  fabric  of  Philadel- 
phia. And  Mayor  Goode  has  been  trying 
mightily  to  keep  them  there.  Tuesday  night 
past,  he  met  with  Leonard  Tose  at  the 
Eagles'  owner's  home.  Came  away  thinking 
he  had  a  fifty-fifty  chance  to  save  them  for 
the  Quaker  city.  When  we  come  back,  we'll 
talk  with  Mayor  Wilson  Goode.  who  is  in 
our  Philadelphia  studios,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 
[Commercials.] 

CosELL.  At  WPVI,  Philadelphia,  you're 
looking  at  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  right  of  your  screen.  To  the 


left.  Arlen  Specter.  Senator  from  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  itself,  past  District  Attorney 
there.  Let's  begin  immediately  with  Mayor 
Goode.  Mr.  Mayor,  at  this  point  in  time,  ex- 
actly where  do  you  stand  in  your  efforts  to 
keep  the  Eagles  in  Philadelphia? 

Mayor  Wilson  Goode.  Well  last  evening.  I 
met  with  Leonard  Tose.  And  he  told  me 
that  he  wanted  very  much  to  keep  the  team 
here.  We  talked  about  various  ways  that 
could  be  done.  And  we're  agreed  to  wait 
until  some  time  today,  to  see  whether  or  not 
he  would  come  back  with  me  with  other 
ways  to  do  so.  I've  been  saying  all  week,  we 
had  an  even  shot  to  keep  them  here.  Based 
upon  my  last  negotiation  with  him.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  those  odds  have  increased  seven 
to  three  in  favor  of  keeping  the  team  here 
in  the  City.  The  next  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight  hours  will  tell  us  more  than  what  we 
know  now. 

We've  put  on  the  table  for  him.  you 
should  know,  a  package  that  basically  said 
that  we're  willing  to  match  what  you  have 
in  Phoenix.  But  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  know  who  will  manage  the  team.  He.  in 
fact,  did  not  accept  that.  And  were  back 
talking  about  other  alternatives  at  this 
time.  But  he  has  said  to  me.  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  I  want  to  keep  the  team  here.  We're 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  We're  working 
with  him.  We're  talking  with  him.  Were 
talking  with  his  people.  And  I  think  that  it 
could  be  worked  out.  I  don't  know. 

Cosell.  Okay  sir.  Let's  assume  negotia- 
tions fail,  fall  through.  Their  lease  runs  at 
Vet  Stadium  through  1991.  Will  you  under- 
take injunctive  action  to  keep  them  there? 

Goode.  Our  lease  runs  at  the  Vet  until  the 
year  2001.  And  we're  prepared  to  go  into 
court,  whenever  he  tells  us  he  intends  to 
leave,  and  to  enforce  the  terms  of  that 
lease.  We  are  going  to  go  in  and  ask  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  We  feel  that 
under  that  lease,  that  we  have  the  right  to 
keep  the  team  here  until  the  year  2001. 

Cosell.  I  understand,  sir.  Now.  do  you 
feel— having  seen  the  history  of  sports  oper- 
ators carpetbagging  franchises  earlier  in 
this  telecast— do  you  feel  that  the  City  has 
been  undignified,  humiliated  and.  indeed, 
that  you're  being  blackmailed  to  keep  a 
sports  operator  in  that  City,  so  that  he  can 
pay  off  his  personal  debts? 

Goode.  Well  I  feel  that  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  and  the  Congressmen  have  to— 
someone  ought  to  put  into  place  some  kind 
of  rule,  some  kind  of  law.  where  there 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  process,  which  people 
had  to  go  through  l)efore  they  can  do  this.  I 
should  not  have  to  wake  up  at  6:30  a.m.  in 
the  morning,  and  have  the  radio  tell  me 
that  the  football  team,  which  has  l>een  here 
for  fifty-one  years,  intends  to  leave  the  City. 
There  ought  to  be  a  process  by  which  they 
go  through.  I've  said  all  along,  that  were 
willing  to  help  that  team,  to  support  that 
team,  to  keep  them  here.  If  they  have  fiscal- 
problems,  then  talk  with  us  atiout  it.  But 
there  was  no  prior  notice  to  us.  And  the 
first  notice  came  via  the  news  media.  So  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  rule  in  place, 
that  will  help  us  to  have  a  process,  by  which 
we  can  compete  in  this  process. 

CosELL.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Mayor. 
What  happened  to  you  is  exactly  what  you 
heard  Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer  of 
Baltimore  say  had  happened  to  him.  We'll 
be  back  in  just  a  moment  with  Senator 
Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 
[Commercials.] 

CosELL.  At  WPVI  in  Philadelphia.  Senator 
Arlen  Specter  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
You've  seen  the  history  piece  at  the  start  of 


the  telecast.  Senator.  Now.  right  to  the 
point.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  world,  as 
you  see  it,  why  the  National  Football  league 
can't  put  its  own  house  in  order? 

Senator  Arlen  Specter.  No.  The  NFL  has 
the  full  power,  under  the  federal  decisions- 
federal  court  decisions  in  the  Raiders  case- 
to  establish  reasonable  rules  to  stop  fran- 
chises from  l>eing  moved,  unless  teams  are 
in  financial  distress  or  have  inadequate  sta- 
diums, providing  the  League  would  have  a 
vote  of  a  simple  majority.  The  League  could 
do  that,  and  right  now  stop  the  move  of  the 
Eagles  to  Phoenix  or  any  similar  situation 
in  the  future,  which  didn't  have  some  rea- 
sonable basis  for  the  move. 

Cosell.  Senator,  let  me  get  then  right  to 
the  next  point.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  dis- 
patch a  letter  to  Commissioner  Pete  Ro- 
zelle,  suggesting  he  take  exactly  that 
course? 

Specter.  Yes  I  did.  Howard.  And  I  have 
been  working  with  Commissioner  Rozelle. 
since  back  in  1982.  on  this  precise  problem, 
when  they  came  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. And  we  had  hearings,  and  I  proposed 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  Raiders'  case, 
which  provided  that  no  team  could  move 
unless  they  were  in  financial  distress, 
proved  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time- 
three  years,  or  had  an  inadequate  stadium. 

Because  I  believe  the  fans  have  an  inter- 
est in  franchises,  and  sports  are  not  busi- 
nesses like  any  other  kind.  And.  had  that 
law  passed,  or  had  the  League  followed  the 
suggestion  of  that  law  to  establish  such 
standards,  the  League  would  be  in  a  perfect 
position  now  to  keep  the  Eagles  in  Philadel- 
phia: to  have  stopped  the  move  of  the  Colts: 
and  to  bring  some  order  into  the  hectic,  cha- 
otic situation  which  now  threatens  move- 
ment of  sports  franchises. 

Cosell.  And  isn't  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  this  issue.  Senator, 
right  on  the  line,  the  fact  that  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
hear  the  Raiders'  case,  every  paper  in  the 
land,  factually,  except  the  "Wall  Street 
Journal ".  said  the  NFL  was  stripped  of  its 
power  to  control  franchise  transfers,  and 
that  was  false.  Is  that  not  so.  sir. 

Specter.  Correct.  When  you  read  the 
cases,  Howard,  as  you  and  I  have,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  anti-trust  Constitutional 
law.  it  is  plain  that  the  National  Football 
League  has  the  power  to  have  reasonable  re- 
straints on  franchise  movements.  They  can 
stop  a  franchise  from  moving  if  it  doesn't 
have  a  good  reason  to  do  so.  If  the  Eagles 
were  losing  money:  if  the  fans  weren't  sup- 
porting the  Eagles:  if  they  had  a  terrible 
stadium,  the  Eagles  would  have  a  basis  to 
move.  And.  if  the  League  were  to  have  a 
rule  which  said,  you  have  to  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  owners  In  order  to  move,  that 
would  stand  up  under  the  anti-trust  laws  in 
the  federal  court  decisions. 

Cosell.  All  right,  sir.  Then,  is  it  likely 
that  the  NFL  will  ever  get  legislation  that  it 
wants:  to  wit,  anti-trxist  exemptions:  since, 
as  you  have  stated,  they  have  the  power,  if 
they  adhere  to  the  current  laws  of  the  land, 
to  adjust  and  to  control  franchise  removals. 

Specter.  Howard,  my  judgment  is  that  the 
NFL  will  not  get  anti-trust  exemption,  and 
they  should  not,  because  the  ramifications 
or  implications  of  that  are  so  broad,  that  no 
one  can  predict  where  it  would  go.  And  I  be- 
lieve, based  on  conversations  that  I've  had 
with  Commissioner  Rozelle— and  I  believe 
that  he's  really  working  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  in  a  constructive  way.  Commission- 
er Rozelle  is  not  looking  for  smti-trust  ex- 
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emption  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  that 
the  NFL  ought  to  put  its  house  in  order. 

But  if  it  doesn't,  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  Congress— my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Heinz  agrees  with  me.  Senator  Gorton 
of  Washington  has  proposed  similar  legisla- 
tion, which  passed  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  week.  I  talked  to  Slade  earli- 
er this  week.  There  are  thirty-one  states— I 
tabulated  them  day  before  yesterday— 
thirty-one  states  which  have  sports  fran- 
chises, which  could  receive  a  substantial 
shock  like  Baltimore  did.  and  Oakland  did. 
and  Philadelphia  might,  unless  some  action 
is  taken.  Now.  thirty-ones  a  majority.  And  I 
think  if  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  the 
Leagues,  the  Congress  will  act.  And.  of 
course,  we  all  know,  that  at  the  private  in- 
terest, the  Leagues  would  be  much  better 
off  if  they  acted  themselves.  Because,  if 
Congress  gets  into  it.  it  might  not  be  quite 
so  comfortable  for  everybody. 

Cosell.  Senator  Specter,  you  have  been 
very  clear.  I  can't  thank  you  enough.  Maybe 
the  public  will  now  understand.  And  to  you. 
Senator,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  with  us.  And  it's  l>een  a 
delight  to  have  you  both.  It's  time  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  where  we're 
heading  with  regard  to  sports  franchises. 

[Commercials.] 

Cosell.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us  to 
day.  Back  next  week,  four  o'clock  Eastern 
and  Pacific  times,  three  o'clock  Central. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  in  a  series  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  this  approach  of  de- 
termining objective  standards  to  estab- 
lish when  a  team  could  relocate  was 
favorably  received  by  many  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses.  Even  Al  Davis, 
managing  partner  of  the  Raiders  and  a 
person  intimately  involved  in  the  com- 
plex litigation  that  spawned  interest 
in  the  issue  of  franchise  relocation,  fa- 
vored this  approach  if  limited  to  pro- 
spective application. 

Since  these  hearings,  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  Raiders'  litigation  have 
agreed  that  league  rules  can  be  estab- 
lished that  will  comply  with  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  district  court,  for  ex- 
ample, found  unlawful  the  NFL  rule 
that  required  that  a  team  relocation 
be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
league  members  and  stated  instead 
that  "A  majority  vote  requirement,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  provide 
a  fairer  accommodation  of  league  and 
individual  team  interests."  Los  Angeles 
Memorial  Coliseum  Commission  v.  Na- 
tional Football  League,  484  F.  Supp. 
1274.  1277  (CD.  Calif.  1980).  The 
ninth  circuit  discussed  in  greater 
length  the  NFL's  ability  to  fashion 
lawful  relocation  rules  finding:  'To 
withstand  antitrust  scrutiny  •  *  •  [a]n 
expressed  recognition  and  consider- 
ation of  those  objective  factors  es- 
poused by  the  NFL  as  important,  such 
as  population,  economic  projections, 
facilities,  regional  balance,  etc.  would 
be  well  advised  •  •  *.  Fan  loyalty  and 
location  continuity  could  also  be  con- 
sidered." Los  Angeles  Memorial  Colise- 
um Commission  v.  National  Football 
League,  726  F.2d  1381,  1397  (9th  Cir. 
1984). 


Despite  the  recitation  of  appropriate 
procedures  by  the  district  court  and 
the  ninth  circuit  in  the  Raiders'  litiga- 
tion, the  NFL  failed  to  respond  to  that 
court  decision,  and  failed  to  establish 
any  standards  governing  franchise  re- 
location. Into  this  standardless  void 
came  an  announcement,  on  December 
11,  1984,  that  Leonard  Tose,  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  was  consider- 
ing a  partial  sale  of  his  team,  coupled 
with  the  removal  of  that  team  to 
Phoenix,  AZ.  The  Eagles'  situation 
represented  a  perfect  example  of  the 
NFL's  lack  of  responsibility  in  regulat- 
ing franchise  moves.  Had  the  National 
Football  League  established  standards 
which  would  have  been  applicable  to 
the  Eagles'  proposed  relocation,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Eagles  could  not 
have  moved  from  Philadelphia  consid- 
ering the  fans'  support,  profitability  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions of  Veterans  Stadium  which  was 
constructed  in  1971. 

On  December  12,  1984,  I  spoke  to 
Pete  Rozelle,  commissioner  of  the 
NFL,  regarding  the  Eagles'  proposed 
move.  I  followed  that  conversation 
with  a  December  13  letter  to  Mr.  Ro- 
zelle in  which  I  expressed  my  concern 
over  the  Eagles,  and  suggested  a 
course  of  action  for  the  NFL  owners  to 
take  to  remedy  the  situation.  I  urged 
Mr.  Rozelle  and  the  NFL  owners  to 
adopt  a  rule  which  would  establish 
standards,  and  require  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  of  the  owners  to  allow  that 
move  under  the  application  of  those 
standards.  I  suggested  the  consider- 
ation of  factors  such  as  fan  support, 
length  of  tenure  of  the  team  in  the 
city,  the  condition  of  the  stadium,  and 
the  profitability  of  the  team  over  a 
reasonable  period  such  as  3  years.  I 
strongly  recommended  prompt  action 
by  the  NFL  in  order  that  such  a  rule 
could  be  in  place  before  the  move  of 
the  Eagles  from  Philadelphia  to  Phoe- 
nix could  be  fully  consummated. 

The  Eagles'  move,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  has  been  averted— but  at  sub- 
stantial cost  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  its  taxpayers.  According  to 
miaia  accounts,  the  estimated  cost  to 
Philadelphia  taxpayers  of  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  city  to  retain  the 
Eagles  is  at  least  $30  million  over  the 
next  20  years.  On  December  17,  I 
again  wrote  to  Commissioner  Rozelle 
and  stated  that  the  National  Football 
League,  rather  than  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, should  bear  the  cost  of  any 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to 
keep  the  Eagles  in  Philadelphia  be- 
cause those  concessions  could  not  have 
been  extracted  under  the  threat  of  an 
Eagles'  move  if  the  NFL  had  fulfilled 
its  duty  to  establish  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  such  franchise  moves. 

Commissioner  Rozelle  wrote  to  me 
on  December  19  without  responding  to 
my  previous  questions  concerning  the 
concessions  made  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  my  belief  that  such  costs 


should  be  borne  by  the  National  Foot- 
ball League.  One  concession,  the  defer- 
ral of  the  team's  annual  stadium 
rental  for  10  years,  is  especially  prob- 
lemsome  because  it  adds  more  than 
$10  million  to  the  Eagles'  debt  over 
the  next  10  years.  I  expressed  my  con- 
tinuing concern  over  such  expenses  to 
Mr.  Rozelle  in  another  letter  on  De- 
cember 27,  stating  that  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  city  should  not  bear  that 
expense,  it  is  most  unwise  to  structure 
an  additional  factor  which  adds  to  the 
Eagles'  debt. 

The  inaction  of  the  NFL,  and  the  re- 
sulting unfair  costs  and  burdens 
placed  on  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
must  act  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
establishing  rules  and  standards  along 
the  lines  of  the  bill  I  propose  today. 

Although  this  bill  addresses  only  the 
issue  of  football  franchises,  it  is  my 
thought  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  extending  such 
legislation  to  cover  all  professional 
sports. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  question  of 
sports  franchise  relocation  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  moment.  The  following 
31  States  have  or  benefit  from  sports 
franchises  today  which  could  be 
threatened  at  any  time  by  a  move  such 
as  the  one  proposed  by  the  Eagles  last 
month:  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  New 
York,  Texas,  Missouri.  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Wis- 
consin, Washington,  Kansas.  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Virgin- 
ia, Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Utah,  Arizona.  Oregon.  West  Virginia, 
and  Delaware. 

Teams  that  are  supported  by  both 
the  fans  and  the  finances  of  those  31 
States  must  be  prevented  from  arbi- 
trary moves  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  teams'  owners.  The  legislation 
that  I  propose  today  will  serve  to  con- 
teract  the  surge  of  teams  abandoning 
their  home  cities  because  guidelines  to 
restrict  such  moves  have  not  been  set. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  letters  referred  to  in  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Professional  Foot- 
ball Stabilization  Act  of  1985." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  professional  football  teams  achieve  a 
strong  local  identity  with  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  regions  in  which  they  are  located, 
providing  a  source  of  pride  to  their  support- 
ers: 

(2)  professional  football  teams  provide  a 
valuable  form  of  entertainment  in  the  cities 
and  regions  in  which  they  are  located: 

(3)  substantial  tax  revenues  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  derive  from  the  oper- 
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ation  of  professional  football  teams  to  the 
cities  and  regions  in  which  they  are  located: 

(4)  the  public  through  a  municipal  stadi- 
um authority  (which  may  be  a  city  or 
county  agency,  or  a  municipal  corporation) 
generally  authorizes  capital  construction 
bonds  to  build  a  stadium,  while  the  team's 
lease  or  use  agreement  generally  sets  rent  to 
cover  only  operating  costs  of  the  stadium, 
without  reimbursing  the  public  for  con- 
struction costs: 

(5)  professional  football  teams  are  invest- 
ed with  a  strong  public  interest:  and 

(6)  professional  football  teams  utilize  ma- 
terials shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  pro- 
fessional football  teams  travel  interstate  to 
compete  and  professional  football  games  are 
nationally  broadcasted. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore,  finds  and  de- 
clares that  professional  football  teams  are 
affected  with  a  strong  public  interest,  that 
professional  football  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  it  is  the  national  policy  to 
discourage  the  relocation  of  professional 
football  teams  receiving  local  support. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  September  30.  1961  (75 
SUt.  732:  15  US.C.  1291-1295)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  after  section  4  as  sec- 
tion 7  and  striking  out  all  after  section  7.  as 
redesignated: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  3  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pro- 
fessional football  team  which  has  played  its 
home  games  in  a  municipality  for  six  contin- 
uous years  or  more  to  relocate  unless— 

"(1)  one  or  more  of  the  other  parties  to 
the  stadium  lease  agreement  materially 
breaches  a  provision  of  the  agreement  es- 
sential to  profitability,  and  such  noncompli- 
ance cannot  be  remedied  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time: 

••(2)  the  stadium  in  which  the  team  wish- 
ing to  move  presently  plays  is  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  profitably  operating  the 
team,  and  the  stadium  authority  demon- 
strates no  intent  to  remedy  such  inadequa- 
cies: or 

"(3)  the  team  has  incurred  an  annual  net 
loss  for  at  least  three  consecutive  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  relocation,  or  has 
Incurred  losses  in  a  shorter  period  that  en- 
danger the  continued  profitability  of  the 
team:  and  in  computing  net  losses  of  the 
team,  no  personal  obligations  or  losses  of 
the  owner  may  be  included  in  salaries,  other 
compensation  or  expenses  to  owners  or 
owners'  family  members  except  to  the 
extent  they  are  ordinary,  reasonable  and 
necessary  compensation  and  expenses.  Pro- 
vided however:  an  owner  of  a  professional 
football  team  who  seeks  to  relocate  shall 
provide  written  notification  of  such  inten- 
tion to  the  local  governmental  authority  at 
lease  120  days  before  relocation.  Where  an 
owner  intends  to  sell  the  team  and  relocate 
it.  the  governmental  authority  shall  decide 
whether  the  criteria  for  relocation  have 
been  satisfied  and  if  it  finds  that  they  have 
been,  the  governmental  authority  or  any 
person  it  selects  shall  have  a  right  of  first 
refusal  and  may  make  an  offer  to  purchase 
and  retain  the  team.  If  any  such  retention 
offer  substantially  equals  the  relocation 
offer,  then  relocation  shall  be  unlawful. 

In  the  event  that  the  local  governmental 
authority  concludes  that  the  owner  has  not 
satisfied  the  provisions  of  Section  4.  a  civil 
action  may  be  commenced  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  6. 

"Sec.  5.  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act.  shall  not  apply  to 
any  joint  agreement  by  or  among  persons 


engaging  in  or  conducting  the  organized 
professional  sport  of  football  which  restricts 
the  movement  of  any  memt>er  team  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4. 

"Sec.  6.  Any  government  authority  in  a 
municipality  from  which  a  professional 
football  team  relocates  or  seeks  to  relocate 
may  bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent  such  re- 
location and  for  other  equitable  relief  and 
damages  if  such  relocation  does  not  comply 
with  Section  4.  and  the  federal  district  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  action.". 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "section"  1  in  section 
7.  as  redesignated,  "and  section  5", 

(4)  by  inserting  after  section  7.  as  redesig- 
nated, the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'persons'  means  any  individ- 
ual partnership,  corporation  or  unincorpo- 
rated association  or  combination  or  associa- 
tion thereof. 

"(2)  The  term  relocate'  means  to  change 
the  location  in  which  a  team  plays  its  home 
games  from  one  municipality  to  another. 

••(3)  The  term  government  authority' 
means  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  other  government  agency  or  authority 
which  exercises  regulatory  authority  with 
respect  to  a  professional  sports  team. 

"(4)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
county  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
state.". 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  December  13.  1984. 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle. 
77ie  National  Football  League.   New   York, 
NY. 

Dear  Commissioneh  Rozeixe:  Following 
our  discussion  yesterday  morning.  I  have  a 
suggestion  for  action  by  you  and  and  the 
NFL  owners  when  you  meet  next  Tuesday, 
December  18. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  NFL  should  es- 
tablish a  timetable,  with  appropriate  notice 
under  your  Bylaws,  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
league  owners  at  the  earliest  practical  date 
to  establish  rules  which  would  preclude  the 
move  of  the  Eagles  from  Philadelphia  to 
Phoenix  or  any  similar  move  of  an  NFL 
franchise. 

I  urge  that  you  and  the  owners  adopt  a 
rule  which  would  establish  standards  for  a 
team  move  and  would  require  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  owners  to  allow  that  move 
under  the  application  of  those  standards.  As 
you  doubtless  know,  the  court  in  the  Raid- 
ers case  suggested  that  a  simple  majority 
vote  would  be  within  the  rule  of  reason  and 
the  opinions  in  that  case  referred  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  governing  such 
moves. 

As  to  standards,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  consider  factors 
such  as  fan  support,  length  of  tenure  of  the 
team  in  the  city,  the  condition  of  the  stadi- 
um, the  profitability  of  the  team  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  such  as  three  years,  and  simi- 
lar factors. 

If  prompt  action  were  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Football  League,  such  a  rule  could  be 
in  place  before  the  move  of  the  Eagles  from 
Philadelphia  to  Phoenix  could  be  fully  con- 
summated. 

If  the  NFL  were  to  adopt  such  a  rule  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Raiders'  court  decisions  and 
the  move  of  the  Colts  and  the  prospective 
move  of  the  Eagles,  it  is  my  thought  that 
the  Congress  would  be  very  sympathetic  to 
legislation  which  would  make  it  plain  that 
such  a  rule  did  not  violate  antitrust  laws. 
When  considering  that  rule.  I  think  the 
Congress  would  also  be  favorably  disposed 


to  "sprinkling  holy  water."  as  you  put  it  in 
our  conversation  yesterday,  on  some  of  the 
other  rules  which  the  NFL  needs  for  the  or- 
derly processing  of  its  business. 

In  the  light  of  the  serious  complication 
that  an  Eagles  move  to  Phoenix  would 
present  on  the  pending  antitrust  suit  by  the 
USFL  against  the  NFL.  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  strong  motivation  for  the  NFL  to 
act  at  this  time  on  the  Eagles  situation  and 
any  similar  moves. 

It  is  my  strong  recommendation  that  the 
NFL'  act  on  its  own  to  establish  what  it  con- 
siders reasonable  rules  irutead  of  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  Congress  which,  as  you 
know,  is  quite  unpredictable.  Senator 
Oorton  and  I  have  discussed  collaborating 
on  reintroducing  legislation  which,  we 
think,  would  have  a  good  chance  of  passing 
the  Congress.  Last  year  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee voted  out  the  Oorton  bill. 

At  my  request.  Senator  Thurmond.  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  prom- 
ised early  hearings  on  the  legislation  which 
I  propose  to  introduce. 

While  in  the  private  practice  of  law  betore 
coming  to  the  Senate.  I  worked  In  the  anti- 
trust field,  and  it  is  my  thinking  that  such 
an  NFL  rule  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  not  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
any  event,  I  do  believe  there  would  be 
strong  sentiment  In  the  Congress  to  remove 
any  doubt  that  such  a  rule  does  not  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  which  could  l>e  accom- 
plished by  a  relatively  simple  amendment  to 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  99th  Congress. 

I  am  available  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  further. 
Sincerely. 

Arlem  Specter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  December  17,  1984. 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle, 
77i«  National  Football  Leagve.   New   York, 
NY. 

Dear  ComiissiONER  Rozelle:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  very  serious  concern  over  the 
national  problem  which  has  been  created  by 
the  failure  of  the  National  Football  League 
to  establish  reasonable  standards,  within 
the  context  of  the  antitrust  laws,  to  regu- 
late the  transfer  of  footl>all  franchises. 

While  the  latest  chapter  has  Involved 
major  costs  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  con- 
cessions to  retain  the  Eagles  in  Philadel- 
phia, this  has  been  a  continuing  problem 
which  has  resulted  in  enormous  costs  in 
other  situations  Including  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land: Oakland.  California:  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota:  and  Buffalo.  New  York.  If  the 
NFL  had  acted  to  establish  such  reasonable 
rules,  those  costs  could  have  been  avoided, 
with  such  cities  having  been  able  to  bargain 
in  a  reasonable  context  with  owners  of  foot- 
ball franchises  without  the  coercive  effects 
of  threats  to  move. 

Some  have  raised  a  question  about  the 
propriety  of  Congressional  action  on  private 
property  rights  of  franchise  owners.  A  con- 
clusive answer  on  the  justification  of  such 
Congressional  action  is  provided  by  the  anti- 
trust exemption  which  Congress  has  given 
to  the  pooling  of  television  receipts  for  pro- 
fessional football.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles 
would  not  have  considered  moving  to  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  if  he  were  substituting  Phoe- 
nix's TV  receipts  for  the  TV  receipts  of  the 
Philadelphia  market  which  is  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

As  you  know  from  our  prior  conversations 
and  from  Senate  bill  2821   which   I  vntTo- 
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duced  in  the  97th  Congress,  it  is  my  view 
that  a  sports  franchise,  like  ownership  of  an 
NFL  football  team,  is  different  from  an  or- 
dinary business.  If  the  National  Football 
League  does  not  establish  reasonable  rules 
for  transfer  of  franchises,  then  it  is  the  ap- 
propriate prerogative  of  the  Congress  in  my 
judgment  to  balance  the  interests  of  fans 
and  cities  with  the  proprietary  interests  of 
owners. 

This  issue  has  again  come  to  a  sharp  na- 
tional focus  with  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days  involving  the  possible  move  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  to  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
Had  the  National  Football  League  estab- 
lished standards  for  franchise  moves  which 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles'  situation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Eagles  could  not  have  moved  from 
Philadelphia  considering  the  fans'  support, 
profitability  of  the  franchise,  and  the  ac- 
commodations of  Veterans  Stadium  which 
was  constructed  in  1971. 

As  I  see  it,  the  National  Football  League, 
rather  than  the  taxpayers  of  the  City  of 
Philsulelphia.  should  bear  the  cost  of  any 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  keep 
the  Eagles  in  Philadelphia  because  those 
concessions  could  not  have  heen  extracted 
under  the  threat  of  an  Eagles'  move  if  the 
NFL  had  fulfilled  its  duty  to  establish  rea- 
sonable standards  for  such  franchise  moves. 

In  asserting  the  NFL's  responsibility  for 
such  costs,  I  put  aside  for  the  moment  any 
issue  as  to  whether  the  Eagles'  owner  acted 
properly  in  the  context  of  his  exerting  the 
leverage  which  he  was  able  to  employ  given 
the  situation  caused  by  the  NFTi's  inaction. 
Similarly,  for  the  moment,  I  put  aside  any 
issue  as  to  whether  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
acted  properly  in  making  the  concessions  to 
the  Eagles'  owner  given  the  pending  NFL 
lawsuit  against  the  Eagles  and  the  City's  po- 
tential legal  remedies  to  secure  injunctive 
relief  to  stop  the  Eagles'  move.  Whatever 
conclusions  there  may  be  as  to  those  issues, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity must  be  borne  by  the  National  Football 
League  which  had  and  has  the  duty,  as  I  see 
it,  to  bear  whatever  costs  may  t>e  involved  in 
preventing  the  Eagles  from  leaving  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  the  Congress  must 
act  if  the  National  Football  League  does  not 
establish  appropriate  standards  on  its  own 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Minneapolis.  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Oakland  and  Philadelphia. 

As  a  separate  issue,  it  is  my  preliminary 
thought  that  the  Congress  should  reconsid- 
er the  antitrust  exemption  to  the  pooling  of 
television  receipts  where  the  City  and  its 
taxpayers  are  compelled  to  make  substan- 
tial concessions  to  retain  the  Eagles  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  its  taxpayers  and  the 
fans  in  the  region  are  precluded  from  a  fair 
share  of  the  economic  benefits  which  the 
enormous  television  revenues  from  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  bring  to  the  National 
Football  League.  If  the  antitrust  exemption 
for  pooling  of  TV  revenues  did  not  exist, 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  Eagles  would  not 
have  conceivably  considered  leaving  such  a 
lucrative  television  market  for  the  Phoenix 
TV  area.  Those  TV  revenues  are  generated 
by  the  Eagles'  fans  in  the  Philadelphia 
region  and  those  fans  are  being  asked  to  pay 
again  through  these  additional  concessions. 

Given  the  many  problems  currently  con- 
fronting the  Congress,  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  on  Issues  like  standards 
for  franchises  or  revocation  of  the  antitrust 
exemption  on  pooling  of  TV  revenues;  but 


such  consideration  will  have  to  t>e  undertak- 
en if  the  current  chaotic  situation  contin- 
ues. My  survey  shows  that  31  states  are  in- 
volved with  football,  basketball,  baseball 
and  soccer  franchises  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  would  have  good  reason  to 
be  concerned  that  their  cities  and  states 
would  be  affected  by  what  is  happening  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  yoj  and  the 
owners  act  at  your  meeting  tomorrow  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Eagles  remain  In  Philadelphia 
without  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  its  tax- 
payers having  to  bear  any  costs  to  accom- 
plish that  result. 

So  that  you  will  have  the  text  of  this 
letter  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  I  am 
asking  my  secretary  to  read  this  letter  to 
your  secretary  and  further  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  officials  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Philadelphia  Eagles. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 

The  National  Football  League, 
New  York,  NY.  December  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 

Hart  Senate  Of/ice  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  Thank  you  for 
your  December  17  letter  concerning  the 
Eagles  situation. 

As  to  "standards"  for  evaluating  any 
Eagles  move,  we  delivi  'ed  to  Mr.  Tose  last 
Friday  evening  a  mer  orandum  identifying 
the  factors  relevant  to  a  team  move  that 
were  set  forth  in  S.  2505.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  June  of 
this  year.  That  memorandum  further  direct- 
ed the  Eagles,  among  other  things,  to 
"submit  to  this  office  a  written  statement  of 
the  club's  [Kwition  with  respect  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  factors  on  a  proposed  move  to 
Phoenix,  stating  specifically  why  such  a 
move  is  regarded  as  justified  on  these  stand- 
ards. The  Eagles  should  also  comment  on 
any  other  factors  you  regard  as  relevant  to 
the  League's  consideration  of  this  matter." 

More  broadly,  the  risks  created  for 
leagues  and  communities  by  the  decision  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  in  the  Raiders  case  go 
quite  beyond  questions  of  "standards."  The 
Los  Angeles  trial  court  submitted  the  case 
to  the  jury  because  of  the  potential  for  the 
Raiders  to  "compete"  with  the  Rams  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Los  Angeles  Colisuem  to  "com- 
pete" in  a  stadium  market  by  attracting 
teams  to  Los  Angeles.  The  court's  entire 
focus,  in  short,  was  on  Los  Angeles  interests, 
while  equivalent  Oakland  interests  were  ut- 
terly ignored.  We  have  consistently  urged 
that  this  approach  rests  on  no  sensible  anti- 
trust principle.  However,  when  concepts  of 
this  type  are  applied,  no  league  decision 
keeping  a  team  in  its  existing  community 
will  be  sustained. 

In  addition,  every  effort  was  made  in  Los 
Angeles  to  block  any  NFL  action  on  the 
Raiders'  move.  Thus,  when  the  Los  Angeles 
court  first  entered  its  Injunction  barring 
League  action  and  allowing  the  Raiders  to 
move  out  of  Oakland  (an  injunction  that 
was  later  reversed).  NFL  attorneys  asked 
the  court  to  amend  the  injunction  to  allow 
the  League  to  vote  on  a  Raiders'  move  on  a 
majority  vote  basis.  But  the  Los  Angeles 
court  rejected  this  League  proposal.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed 
the  preliminary  injunction  entered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  court,  the  Circuit's  opinion  ex- 
pressly noted  that  the  Raiders'  entire  effort 
had  been  to  thwart  any  League  evaluation 
of  the  Raiders'  move,  stating: 


"The  Raiders  deliberately  refrained  from 
seeking  a  vote.  They  attacked  Section 
4.3  *  *  •  without  first  determining  whether 
that  perceived  barrier  was  shadow  or  sub- 
stance." 

Many  other  aspects  of  these  team  reloca- 
tion issues  cloud  the  suggestion  that  sports 
leagues  can  simply  adopt  more  ""reasonable" 
rules  for  dealing  with  member  club  trans- 
fers and  continue  to  exercise  controls  over 
their  franchise  locations.  For  example,  the 
National  Basketball  Association,  which  is 
currently  litigating  the  property  of  a  unilat- 
eral move  of  its  San  Diego  franchise  to  Los 
Angles,  is  now  confronting  the  claim  that 
the  Ninth  Circuits  opinion  in  the  Raiders 
case  gives  '"a  meml)er  of  a  spwrts 
league  •  •  •  the  unfettered  right  to  move 
its  franchise  anywhere  at  any  time,  and  that 
any  restriction  of  any  kind  on  the  alleged 
right  of  a  team  unilaterally  to  select  the  lo- 
cation of  its  games"  is  unlawful.  See  the  en- 
closed Brief  filed  by  the  NBA  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Raiders'  case,  pages  4-5. 
The  Los  Angeles  Stadium  Interests— repre- 
sented by  noted  plaintiffs'  antitrust  lawyer 
Maxwell  Blecher,  who  represented  co-plain- 
tiff Los  Angeles  Coliseum  Commission  in 
the  Raiders  case— are  asserting  that  claim 
despite  the  NBA's  Euioption  of  an  elaborate 
procedural  mechanism  to  ensure  express 
consideration  of  various  objective  factors 
governing  team  relocation. 

Moreover.  I  am  advised  that  the  NBAs 
new  rules  do  not  even  take  account  of  ""fan 
loyalty'"  considerations  in  the  city  the  team 
proEioses  to  leave— presumably  t>ecause  the 
NBA  is  uncertain  whether  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's majority  opinion,  despite  its  dicta, 
really  permits  consideration  of  such  impor- 
tant interests  at  all. 

Given  the  importance  of  these  matters,  we 
will  plan  to  furnish  further  infomiation  and 
observations  to  you.  In  the  meantime.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  League  has  carefully  re- 
viewed all  of  the  court  opinions  on  team- 
move  matters,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to 
adhere  to  reasonable  prcx;edures  and  prac- 
tices on  such  matters. 
Sincerely. 

Pete  Rozelle. 
Commissioner. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  December  27.  1984. 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle, 
TTie  National  Football  League,  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Comvissioner  Rozelle:  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  In  light  of  the  very 
heavy  financial  commitments  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  and  owner.  Mr.  Leonard 
Tose,  as  reported  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

According  to  an  extensive  account  by  the 
Inquirer  on  Sunday,  December  23.  1984, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  debt  of  $9.9  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1981  to  $14.1  million  at 
the  end  of  1982  to  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion at  the  present  time.  The  Inquirer  fur- 
ther states  that  the  ""signature  of  NFL  Com- 
missioner Pete  Rozelle  appears  on  letters 
endorsing  the  Eagles'  loans." 

These  heavy  debts  pose  a  very  serious 
problem  for  the  Eagles'  cash  flow  because  of 
heavy  interest  payments  to  say  nothing 
about  retirement  of  debt.  In  turn,  these  fi- 
nancial problems  may  have  a  serious  impact 
on  the  Eagles'  ability  to  stay  competitive  or 
to  produce  a  winning  football  team.  An 
owner's  ability  to  pay  top  salaries  and  other- 
wise draw  top  players  establishes  a  direct  re- 
lationship t)etween  a  team's  cash  p>osition 
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and  the  talent  necessary  to  have  a  winning 
team.  The  fact  that  the  Raiders  had  the 
largest  payroll  (as  reported  in  the  news 
media)  has  a  direct  relationship  to  their 
longstanding  winning  record  and  two  Super 
Bowl  championships  since  1981. 

Against  this  background,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Eagles'  future  could  be  very  grim. 
If  the  Eagles  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
souces  to  field  a  competitive/winning  team, 
then  attendance  is  likely  to  fall:  and  we  may 
be  confronted  with  the  situation  where  the 
team  might  be  able  to  establish  a  case  for 
moving  t)ecause  of  lack  of  sufficient  fan  sup- 
port. It  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  has  a  significant  responsibility 
in  this  matter  if  the  Inquirer  reports  are  ac- 
curate that  these  loans  were,  in  effect,  sanc- 
tioned by  you  as  Commissioner. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  in- 
forming me  of  the  role  which  the  NFL  plays 
in  approving  any  losuis  to  NFL  team  owners 
where  the  Club  is  (or  for  that  matter  is  not) 
used  for  collateral.  In  the  same  vein.  I 
would  appreciate  the  details  on  the  loans  to 
the  Eagles  or  Mr.  Tose  and  your  projections 
for  repayment  of  interest  and  principal.  The 
principal  question  is:  Can  the  interest  be 
carried  and  the  loans  repaid  and  still  have 
the  Eagles  able  to  field  a  competitive/win- 
ning team? 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  letter  of  De- 
cemt)er  19.  1984:  but.  as  you  know,  there  are 
a  number  of  unanswered  questions  remain- 
ing from  my  letters  of  December  13  and  17. 
I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  conces- 
sions that  have  been  made  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  those  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  National  Football 
League  because  the  City  would  not  have 
had  to  have  made  those  concessions  if  there 
had  not  been  a  threat  of  an  Eagles'  move 
which  would  have  been  precluded  had  the 
NFL  fulfilled  its  duty  to  establish  reasona- 
ble standards  for  such  franchise  moves. 

One  of  the  concessions,  the  deferral  of  the 
team's  annual  stadium  rental  for  10  years,  is 
especially  problemsome  because  it  adds  to 
the  projected  debt.  According  to  the  Inquir- 
er article,  the  1983  rental  was  $817,000.  On  a 
ten-year  projection,  considering  interest 
that  debt  would  exceed  $10  million.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  City  should  not  bear 
that  expense,  it  is  most  unwise  to  structure 
an  additional  factor  which  adds  to  the 
Eagles'  debt. 

In  the  context  of  our  prior  correspond- 
ence and  conversations.  I  would  appreciate 
your  making  available  to  me  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  figures  on  what  the  Eagles' 
share  would  have  been  from  its  own  TV 
market  and  its  post-season  play  from  TV  if 
the  revenue  sharing  on  TV  receipts  were  not 
in  effect,  as  sanctioned  by  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption. 

After  the  first  of  the  year.  I  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  in 
person  concerning  these  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest. 

My  best  to  you  and  yours  for  the  New 
Year. 

Sincerely, 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
interest  in  the  reform  of  our  antitrust 
laws  as  they  relate  to  professional 
team  sports  leagues  is  longstanding. 
On  July  28,  1982.  Senators  Heflin, 
Simpson,  Huddleston.  Bentsen.  and  I 
introduced  the  Major  League  Sports 
Community  Protection  Act  of  1982. 
This  bill  and  its  successor  in  the  98th 
Congress,  S.  1036,  the  Sports  Commu- 


nity Protection  and  Stability  Act  of 
1983,  sought  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental antitrust  question  at  the  heart 
of  the  confusion  currently  surround- 
ing the  status  of  professional  team 
sports  leagues  under  our  antitrust 
laws.  I  intend  to  introduce  soon  a  simi- 
lar bill  that  addresses  this  matter 
while  dealing  with  related  issues  that 
have  arisen  since  1982.  I  will  be  con- 
sulting with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  the  member- 
ship of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
determine  their  views  on  this  matter, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  controver- 
sies over  the  movement  of  teams  in 
professional  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball. 

A  number  of  principles  will  be  guid- 
ing me  and  my  staff  as  we  seek  to  im- 
prove up>on  the  legislation  that  I  previ- 
ously introduced  and  which  enjoyed 
wide  support  among  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  well  as  with 
local  government  officials.  F^rst,  effec- 
tive legislation  designed  to  protect 
sports  communities  from  arbitrary 
abandonment  by  club  owners  must 
deal  with  the  inability  of  professional 
sports  leagrues  to  prevent  such  move- 
ment under  the  current  application  of 
antitrust  concepts. 

Second,  effective  legislation  must 
ensure  the  continued  stability  of  pro- 
fessional team  sports  leagues  by  allow- 
ing leagues  to  enforce  rules  that  tend 
to  promote  comparable  economic  op- 
portunities for  member  clubs.  If  the 
farsighted  revenue  sharing  rules 
adopted  by  some  leagues  are  made  en- 
forceable, the  temptation  for  teams  to 
hopscotch  across  the  country  seeking 
marginal  economic  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  loyal  fans  will  be  curbed. 

Third,  instability  in  the  operation  of 
professional  team  sports  leagues  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  sports  fans,  sports 
communities,  or  communities  where 
potential  expansion  could  occur.  My 
State  and  the  community  of  Phoenix 
has  a  large  stake  in  the  future  of  pro- 
fessional team  sports  leagues.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing and  most  attractive  sports  commu- 
nities, I  want  to  ensure  that  invest- 
ment and  commitments  by  my  con- 
stituents will  be  reciprocated  and 
produce  a  long-standing,  stable  rela- 
tionship. 

Fourth,  effective  legislation  should 
recognize  that,  as  the  Washington 
Post  stated  recently: 

NFL  teams  are  obviously  not  competitors 
as  steel  companies  or  computer  soft-ware 
firms  are;  they  are  struggling  not  to  put 
each  out  of  business  but  to  stay  in  business 
together.  To  do  that,  they  obviously  have  to 
act  together  in  ways  that  wouldn't  be  al- 
lowed if  they  were  entirely  separate  com- 
petitors. Applying  the  antitrust  laws  to  in- 
traleague  agreements  threatens  the  entire 
structure  of  professional  sports. 

Fifth,  effective  legislation  should 
not  put  Congress  or  the  courts  in  the 
business  of  second-guessing  the  busi- 
ness judgment  of  leagues  when  it  is 


properly  exercised  following  appropri- 
ate procedures  which  ensure  that  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  action  is  avoided. 

Last,  the  legislation  should  be  as 
narrow  as  possible  and  not  tamper 
with  antitrust  monopolization  con- 
cepts or  the  right  of  a  municipality  or 
other  public  authority  to  challenge 
under  the  antitrust  laws  the  relocation 
of  a  club  from  its  league-franchised 
home  area. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  degree  of  cau- 
tion I  bring  to  this  and  any  legislative 
effort  in  the  antitrust  area.  Our  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  carefully  devel- 
oped through  the  years  by  the  courts 
and  Congress.  However,  in  the  area  of 
professional  team  sports  leagues,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  team  move- 
ment issues,  it  is  clear  that  the  laws 
are  simply  not  working.  The  public  is 
suffering  as  a  result,  and  the  future  of 
professional  league  sports  In  this  coun- 
try is  in  jeopardy. 

I  believe  a  fully  competitive  enter- 
tainment and  sports  industry  can  be 
maintained  while  bringing  a  measure 
of  certainty  to  the  enforcement  of 
rules  that  have  been  clearly  recog- 
nized to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
experience  of  the  last  3  years  has  dem- 
onstrated to  this  Senator,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  rest  of  Congress,  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  Further  delay  will 
only  risk  harming  more  sports  fans 
and  sports  communities.  As  I  pointed 
out  on  April  12,  1983,  when  Senators 
Long,  Heflin,  Tower,  Heinz,  Bentsen, 
QuAYLE,  Johnston  and  I  introduced 
the  1983  Sports  Community  Protec- 
tion and  Stability  Act: 

Unless  Congress  acts,  it  is  possible  for  a 
team  owner  to  put  a  franchise  up  for  auc- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the  highest 
bidder  who  could  then  move  the  franchise 
anywhere  in  the  country.  *  *  *  Unless  Con- 
gress acts,  leagues  may  be  unable  to  expand 
due  to  instability  in  team  location  policies 
and  expand  due  to  instability  in  team  loca- 
tion policies  and  uncertainty  as  to  revenue 
distribution.  If  Congress  does  not  act,  the 
tragedy  of  the  abandonment  of  the  city  of 
Oakland,  its  publicly  funded  stadium,  and 
its  sports  fans  by  the  Oakland  Raiders  will 
not  only  stand  uncorrected,  but  it  could  be 
duplicated. 

I  believe  these  words  have  proven 
true  in  the  last  2  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  crafting  bal- 
anced legislation  to  deal  with  this  anti- 
trust problem  of  wide  interest  to  all  of 
our  constituents. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Leahy): 

S.  173.  A  bill  to  settle  and  adjust  the 

claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School 

for  $13,333.94;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

TEHRAN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  CLAIM  ACT  Of  198S 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Tehran  American 
School  Claim  Act  of  1985. 


The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  U.S.  Government  to  reim- 
burse the  Tehran  American  School 
$13,333.94  due  from  the  sale  of  school 
motor  vehicles  arranged  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran,  in  1979. 

The  prcjceeds  from  the  sale  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  and  this  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  permit  payment  under  terms 
of  the  Meritorious  Claims  Act. 

The  claim  was  originally  filed  with 
the  Department  of  State  by  William  F. 
Keough,  who  was  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  Tehran  American 
School.  Mr.  Keough  previously  had 
served  as  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  several  Vermont  communities. 

This  legislation  is  introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  judged 
the  loss  of  the  funds  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  be  the  result  of  an  "un- 
controllable event"  and  who  has  found 
the  claim  to  have  merit  under  the 
terms  of  the  Meritorious  Claims  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
claim  filed  by  Mr.  Keough,  along  with 
a  supporting  document;  a  letter  from 
the  acting  Comptroller  General  to  Mr. 
Keough;  the  decision  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  regarding  the  claim;  the 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  recommending  that 
payment  of  the  claim  be  authorized, 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Mr.  Leahy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tehran  American  School, 
Tehran.  Iran.  December  2,  1981. 
Mr.  Marvin  Wolhe, 

NEA/EX/BUD.  Room  4247.  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolfe:  This  is  a  request  for  re- 
imbursement to  Tehran  American  School 
the  amount  of  $13,333.94:  these  funds  were 
obtained  by  the  American  Embassy,  Tehran 
as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  vehicles. 

All  arrangements  are  detailed  in  a  telex, 
Tehran  10592.  dated  October  2.  1979. 

When  the  funds  are  available,  please  call 
me  at  245-9248.  Upon  receipt  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  meet  outstanding  responsibilities 
of  the  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Keough, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Tehran  American  School. 

[Department  of  State  Telegram] 

October  1979. 
Prom:  American  Embassy.  Tehran 
To:   Secretary  of  State,   Washington,  D.C. 

4047 
Unclas  Tehran  10592 
E.O.  12065:  N/A 
Tags:  APSP 
Subject:  Tehran  American  School 

1.  Post  requests  Tehran  American  School. 
4600  Duke  Street.  Alexandria.  VA.  be  in- 
formed that  following  proceeds  of  sales 
have  been  generated: 

Mini  buses,  license  plates  65753  and  72538. 
RLS  500.000.  $7,107.32. 


Mini  buses,  license  plates  65748  and  98939. 
RLS  500.000.  $7,107.32. 

Mazda,  license  plates  62572,  RLS  280.000. 
$3,980.10. 

Total-$  1.280.000.  $18,194.74. 

2.  Post  is  holding  TAS  outstanding  tele- 
phone bills  as  follows  and  requests  TAS  au- 
thority to  pay: 

8  lines  of  24xxxx.  9/23/78-12/21/78,  RLS 
91  732  $1  303  94 

8  lines  of  24xxxx.  12/22/78-4/21/79.  RLS 
73,002.  $1,037.70. 

5  lines  of  23xxxx.  12/6/78-4/4/79,  RLS 
36.523.  $519.16. 

Total-201,257.  $2,860.80. 

3.  With  deductions  from  proceeds  for 
above  »2.860.80  payment  plus  another 
$2,000.00  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  additional 
payables,  post  shall  forward  $13,333.94 
check  to  Alexandria  address. 

Laingem. 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
WashingtoTU  DC,  June  15,  1982. 
Mr.  William  P.  Keough, 
Superintendant  of  Schools,   Tehran  Ameri- 
can School 
Dear  Mr.  Keough:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
our    decision    in    which    we    disallow    the 
Tehran      American      School's     claim      for 
$13,333.94  as  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  three  School  vehicles.  The  sale  was 
arranged  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  Iran.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think 
that    the   equities    warrant    reporting   the 
claim  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Meritorious  Claims  Act  of  April 
10.  1928,  31  U.S.C.  i  236. 

No  further  action  on  the  claim  can  be 
taken  by  our  Office  unless,  and  until,  the 
Congress  enacts  legrislation  pursuant  to  our 
recommendation.  We  enclose  a  copy  of  our 
report  to  the  Congress  recommending  that 
payment  of  the  claim  be  authorized. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiLTOIf  J.  Socolar, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  StaUs. 

Decision 
File:  B-205984.  Date:  June  15,  1982. 
Matter  of:  Tehran  American  School— Reim- 
bursement of  Funds. 
Digest: 

1.  The  State  Department  cannot  pay  the 
Tehran  American  School  $13,333.94  due 
from  the  sale  of  School  motor  vehicles  ar- 
ranged by  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  Iran,  since  the  Embassy  as  agent 
did  not  breach  any  duty  owed  to  the  School. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  seizure  of  the  United  SUtes  Em- 
bassy—an uncontrollable  event.  Moreover, 
the  Embassy  acted  properly  in  commingling 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with  other  receipts 
in  the  Embassy  safe. 

2.  Claim  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
under  the  Meritorious  Claims  Act,  31  U.S.C. 
§  236,  since  seizure  and  occupation  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  and  resulting  loss  of 
proceeds  from  the  Embassy's  sale  of  the 
School's  vehicles,  was  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance calling  for  equitable  consider- 
ation. 

The  Department  of  State  has  requested 
an  advance  decision  on  whether  it  can  pay 
the  Tehran  American  School  $13,333.94  as 
part  of  the  proceeds  from  a  sale  of  three 
School  vehicles  that  was  arranged  by  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran.  Al- 
though we  conclude  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment cannot  make  the  payment,  we  think 
the  equities  warrant  our  reporting  the  claim 


to  the  United  States  Congress  under  the 
Meritorious  Claims  Act  of  April  10,  1928.  31 
U.S.C.  :  236. 

The  facts  show  that  as  a  result  of  the  po- 
litical tensions  in  Iran  in  1979.  in  anticipa- 
tion of  closing,  the  Tehran  American  School 
arranged  that  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tehran  sell  three  of  the  School's  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  State  Department  informs  us 
that  United  States  Embassies  provide  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  American  institutions 
operating  in  foreign  countries.  Although 
state  indicates  that  occasionally  the  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  are  givenly  directly 
to  the  seller,  since  the  school  had  closed, 
the  moneys  were  placed  in  the  Embassy 
cashier's  safe  with  other  receipts  normally 
kept  in  the  safe.  These  receipts  regularly 
were  deposited  in  an  account  at  the  Tehran 
bank  used  by  the  Embassy. 

As  payment,  the  Embassy  intended  to 
have  the  United  States  disbursing  office  in 
Paris  issue  a  $13,333.94  Treasury  check 
drawn  on  funds  deposited  in  the  Tehran 
bank  used  by  the  Embassy.  ($18,194.74  from 
the  sale  minus  amounts  owed  by  the  School 
to  the  Embassy  for  outstanding  telephone 
bills  and  other  payables.)  As  a  result  of  the 
Embassy  seizure,  however,  the  safe  was  lost 
and  never  recovered  and  the  Paris  disburs- 
ing office  was  not  notified  to  make  the  pay- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  has  concluded  that 
the  sale  of  the  motor  vehicles  was  made  in 
accordance  with  Department  regulations, 
that  the  funds  were  projjerly  maintained  in 
the  safe,  and  that  the  loss  was  not  due  to 
negligence.  Although  a  Departmental  legal 
memorandum  presents  arguments  for  and 
against  paying  the  claim.  State  has  conclud- 
ed that  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
the  fimds  and  that  payment  to  the  School  is 
warranted.' 

The  legal  memorandum  accompanying 
the  State  Department  submission  character- 
ized the  relationship  l)etween  the  Emt>assy 
and  the  School  as  that  between  agent  and 
principal.  In  this  regard,  it  stated  that  if  a 
principal's  property  is  lost  or  stolen  through 
no  fault  of  the  agent,  generally  the  princi- 
pal must  bear  the  loss.  It  also  noted  that 
where  an  agent  is  authorized  to  commingle 
the  principal's  funds  with  the  agent's  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  agency,  the 
agent  is  not  liable  for  the  loss.  In  support  of 
this  argimient  the  memo  suggests  that  the 
Embassy  "appears  to  have  tjeen  at  least  im- 
pliedly authorized  to  collect  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  in  Iranian  rupees  and  to  commingle 
these  funds  with  others  on  deposit  with  the 

Embassy On  the  other  hand,  the 

memo  points  out  that  agents  often  are  re- 
quired to  segregate  a  principal's  funds  from 
their  own  and  that  commingling  will  make 
the  agent  a  debtor  of  the  principal. 

We  agree  with  the  State  Department  that 
the  relationship  between  the  School  and  the 
Embassy  was  that  of  principal  and  agent.  As 
such,  the  question  raised  is  whether  the 
Embassy  breached  its  agent's  duty  to  the 
School  so  as  to  make  the  Embassy  liable  to 
the  School  for  loss  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  vehicles. 

An  agent  entrusted  with  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  his  principal's  property  is  a  bailee  of 
the  property.  See,  Preston  v.  Prather,  137 
U.S.  604,  613-14  (1891).  Where  the  property 


'  The  Department  also  has  concluded  that  the 
Hostage  Agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran  precluded  the  United  States  from  submit- 
ting the  claim  either  to  the  Iranian  Government  or 
the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal. 
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involved  is  the  money  of  a  principal,  the 
agent  is  required  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  place. 
Robbins  v.  RoumeL  138  A.2d  922.  923  (Mun. 
Ct.  App.  DC.  1958);  however,  the  agent  is 
not  an  insurer  of  its  safety  and  absent  negli- 
gence will  not  be  liable  if  the  money  is  lost 
or  stolen.  E.g..  Cave  v.  Lougee.  67  S.E.  667 
(Ga.  1910):  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services  v.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  376  F.  Supp.  953.  954-55  (D. 
Mex   1973). 

In  this  instance  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  suggest  that  the  Embassy 
breached  its  duty  to  protect  the  School's 
monies.  The  funds  in  the  safe  were  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  seizure  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy, an  event  over  which  the  United 
States  had  no  control.  Further,  the  State 
Department  appears  to  have  been  acting  ap- 
propriately in  its  placing  the  School's 
money  in  its  safe. 

Generally  an  agent  entrusted  with  a  prin- 
cipal's money  must  keep  it  separately  from 
his  own.  and.  upon  commingling  the  funds 
he  l)ecomes  a  debtor  to  the  principal.  United 
States  v.  Marien/eld.  116  P.  Supp.  634.  638 
(E.D.  Mo.  1953).  ajfd..  214  F.  2d  632,  cert 
denied  348  U.S.  865.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
principal  may  consent  to  the  agent's  com- 
mingling his  funds  with  the  agent's,  and  the 
risk  of  loss  of  the  funds  is  shifted  back  from 
the  agent  to  the  principal.  116  F.  Supp.  at 
638. 

The  facts  show  that  the  Embassy's  com- 
mingling of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  School's  vehicles  with  other  receipts  in 
the  safe  was  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness and  impliedly  was  undertaken  with  the 
School's  consent.  In  this  instance,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  vehicles  could  not 
have  t>een  paid  directly  by  the  buyers  to  the 
School  since  the  School  had  closed.  The 
Embassy  took  tbe  cash  proceeds  intending 
to  deposit  them  in  the  bank  with  its  normal 
weekly  deposits  and  to  order  a  Treasury 
check  drawn  against  them.  But  for  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Embassy,  the  funds  in  the  Em- 
bassy safe,  including  the  receipts  from  the 
sale,  would  have  been  deposited  in  that 
bank.  Since  the  school  did  not  object  to  the 
Embassy  following  its  regular  procedures, 
we  agree  with  the  State  E)epartment  memo 
that  the  School  impliedly  agreed  to  the 
commingling  of  the  sale  proceeds  with  other 
monies  in  the  Embassy  safe,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  discussed  above, 
the  risk  of  loss  was  shifted  to  the  School.  It 
follows  that  since  it  was  in  no  way  negli- 
gent, the  Embassy  is  not  legally  liable  to  the 
School  for  the  loss  of  the  $13,333.94. 

Although  we  must  disaJlow  the  claim,  we 
conclude  that  the  equities  in  this  case  war- 
rant our  reporting  the  claim  to  the  United 
States  Congress  under  the  Meritorious 
Claims  Act  of  1928,  31  U.S.C.  i  236.  The 
Meritorious  Claims  Act  provides  that  when 
a  claim  is  filed  in  this  Office  that  may  not 
be  lawfully  adjusted  by  use  of  an  appropria- 
tion theretofore  made,  but  which  claim,  in 
our  judgment,  contains  such  elements  of 
legal  liability  or  equity  as  to  t>e  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  it  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  with  our  recom- 
mendations. The  remedy  is  an  extraordi- 
nary one  and  its  use  is  limited  to  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

The  cases  we  have  reported  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  generally  have  in- 
volved equitable  circumstances  of  an  unusu- 
al nature  and  which  are  unlikely  to  consti- 
tute a  recurring  problem,  since  to  report  to 
the  Congress  a  particular  case  when  similar 
equities  exist  or  are  likely  to  arise  with  re- 
spect to  other  claimants  would  constitute 


preferential  treatment  over  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  S3  Comp.  Gen.  157.  158 
(1973). 

We  think  the  seizure  and  occupation  of 
the  United  States  Elmbassy.  and  the  result- 
ing loss  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Embassy's 
sale  of  the  School's  vehicles,  was  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  calling  for  equitable 
consideration.  Although  other  individuals 
and  institutions  were  damaged  by  the  hostil- 
ities in  Iran,  the  State  Department  has  in- 
formed us  that  it  is  not  aware  of  any  similar 
claims  in  which  the  Government  had  the 
direct  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the 
private  party's  funds.  Also,  the  other  par- 
ties, though  apparently  not  the  School, 
could  have  presented  their  claims  to  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal.  Accord- 
ingly, our  report  and  recommendation  that 
payment  of  the  claim  be  authorized  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congress. 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

B-205984.  June  15.  1982. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Meritorious  Claims  Act  of  April  10, 
1928.  45  SUt.  413,  31  U.S.C.  1236  (1976), 
provides  that: 

"When  there  is  filed  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  claim  or  demand  against 
the  United  States  that  may  not  lawfully  be 
adjusted  by  the  use  of  an  appropriation 
theretofore  made,  but  which  claim  or 
demand  in  the  judgment  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  contains  such 
elements  of  legal  liability  or  equity  as  to  be 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Con- 
gress by  a  special  report  containing  the  ma- 
terial facts  and  his  recommendation  there- 
on." 

In  accordance  with  that  Act.  we  make  the 
following  report  and  recommendation  on 
the  claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School 
for  $13,333.94. 

The  facts  in  this  case  show  that  as  a  result 
of  the  political  tensions  in  Iran  in  1979,  in 
anticipation  of  closing,  the  Tehran  Ameri- 
can School  arranged  that  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Tehran  sell  three  of  the 
School's  motor  vehicles.  The  State  Depart- 
ment informed  us  that  United  States  Em- 
bassies provide  this  kind  of  assistance  to 
American  institutions  operating  in  foreign 
countries.  Although  State  indicated  that  oc- 
casionally the  proceeds  from  these  sales  are 
given  directly  to  the  seller,  since  the  School 
had  closed,  the  monies  were  placed  in  the 
Embassy  cashier  safe  with  other  receipts 
normally  kept  in  the  safe.  The  other  re- 
ceipts regularly  were  deposited  in  an  ac- 
count at  the  Tehran  bank  used  by  the  Em- 
bassy.' 

For  payment,  the  Embassy  intended  to 
have  the  United  States  disbursing  office  in 
Paris  issue  a  $13,333.94  Treasury  check 
drawn  on  funds  deposited  in  the  Tehran 
bank  used  by  the  Embassy.  ($18,194.74  from 
the  sale  minus  amounts  owned  by  the 
School  to  the  Embassy  for  outstanding  tele- 
phone bills  and  other  payables.)  As  a  result 
of  the  Embassy  seizure,  however,  the  safe 
was  lost  and  never  recovered  and  the  Paris 
disbursing  office  was  not  notified  to  make 
the  payment. 

In  its  submission  to  us  the  State  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  sale  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cles was  made  in  accordance  with  Depart- 


ment regulations,  the  funds  were  properly 
maintained  In  the  safe,  and  the  loss  was  not 
due  to  negligence.  The  Department  also 
concluded  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  funds  and  that  payment  to 
the  School  was  warranted.' 

We  agreed  with  the  State  Department's 
characterization  of  the  relationship  l>etween 
the  School  and  the  Embassy  as  t^at  of  prin- 
cipal and  agent.  As  such,  we  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  suggest 
that  the  Embassy  breached  its  duty  as  agent 
to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  protect  the 
School's  monies.  The  funds  in  the  safe  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy— an  uncontrollable  event. 

We  also  found  that  the  Embassy's  com- 
mingling of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  School's  vehicle  with  other  receipts  in 
the  safe  was  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness and  impliedly  was  undertaken  with  the 
School's  consent.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  vehicles  could  not  have  t>een  paid 
directly  by  the  buyer  to  the  School  since 
the  School  had  closed.  The  Embassy  took 
the  cash  proceeds  intending  to  draw  a 
Treasury  check  against  the  funds  deposited 
In  the  "Tehran  bank  used  by  the  Embassy. 
But  for  the  seizure  of  the  Embassy,  the 
funds  in  the  Embassy  safe,  including  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale,  would  have  t>een  depos- 
ited in  that  bank.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  that  the  School  objected 
to  the  Embassy  following  its  regular  proce- 
dures for  payment.  Since  the  commingling 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with  other 
monies  in  the  Embassy  safe  was  proper,  we 
determined  that  the  risk  of  loss  was  shifted 
to  the  School.  Thus,  the  Embassy  was  not 
liable  to  the  School  for  the  $13,333.94. 

The  Meritorious  Claims  Act  is  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  whose  use  is  limited  to  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  The  cases  we 
have  reported  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  generally  have  involved  equitable 
circumstances  of  an  unusual  nature,  and 
which  are  unlikely  to  constitute  a  recurring 
problem,  since  to  report  to  the  Congress  a 
particular  case  when  similar  equities  exist 
or  are  likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  other 
claimants  would  constitute  preferential 
treatment  over  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 53  Comp.  Gen.  157.  158  (1973). 

We  think  the  seizure  and  occupation  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  and  resulting 
loss  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
School's  vehicles,  was  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance calling  for  equitable  consider- 
ation. Although  other  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions were  damaged  by  the  hostilities  in 
Iran,  the  State  Department  has  informed  us 
that  it  ir  not  aware  of  any  similar  claims  in 
which  the  Government  had  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  the  private 
party's  funds. 

If  the  Congress  agrees  with  our  recom- 
mendation, it  is  suggested  that  enactment 
of  a  statute  in  substantially  the  following 
form  will  accomplish  the  desired  result: 

'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the 
Tehran  American  School  for  $13,333.94 
which   amount   constitutes   proceeds   from 


the  sale  of  three  motor  vehicles  arranged  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran 
in  1979.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  the  claim." 
Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  Slates. 

S.  173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be.  and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the 
Tehran  American  School  for  $13,333.94. 
which  amount  constitutes  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  three  motor  vehicles  arranged  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Tehran.  Iran, 
in  1979.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  the  claim. 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  20  regional  centers  for  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  dementia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  AND  RELATED  DISORDERS 
TREATMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
20  major  Alzheimer's  treatment  cen- 
ters around  the  country.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  prevention  or  cure  for  the 
disease  which  now  afflicts  more  than  4 
million  Americans,  or  about  10  percent 
of  those  over  65.  More  research  and 
treatment  is  critically  needed  to  help 
bring  this  disease  under  control  as  our 
population  continues  to  age. 

"The  legislation  is  identical  to  a  bill 
(H.R.  5863)  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Congressman  Pep- 
per's legislation,  and  am  introducing  it 
at  this  time  so  that  the  issue  will  be  on 
the  agenda  early  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  which  has  been 
likened  by  the  families  of  victims  as  a 
funeral  that  lasts  for  years,  causes  loss 
of  memory  and  confusion  in  its  vic- 
tims, and  may  in  time  prevent  victims 
from  taking  care  of  themselves.  In 
many  cases,  the  patient  may  lose  the 
ability  to  speak  and  to  recognize  even 
close  relatives.  Its  cause  is  not  known. 
The  disease  may  last  a  few  years  to  a 
few  decades. 

There  have  been  some  recent  break- 
throughs which  have  identified  specif- 
ic areas  of  the  brain  apparently  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  intellectual 
abilities  associated  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  A  greater  nationwide  research 
effort  and  treatment  could  move  us 
closer  to  the  answers  to  the  many 
questions  about  the  disease. 


'  A  state  I>partment  official  Informed  us  that  to 
the  t>est  of  his  knowledge  the  receipts  held  In  the 
Embassy  safe  were  deposited  weekly. 


■The  Department  determined  that  the  Hostage 
Agreements  between  the  tjnited  States  and  Iran 
precluded  the  United  Slates  from  submitting  the 
claim  either  to  the  Iranian  Government  or  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  175.  A  bill  to  limit  the  costs  result- 
ing from  acts  of  negligence  in  health 
care  and  to  improve  the  level  of  health 


care  services  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH  CARE  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  three  Congresses,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  entitled  the 
Health  Care  Protection  Act  which,  if 
enacted,  would  establish  uniform  Fed- 
eral standards  for  a  network  of  health 
care  malpractice  screening  panels 
across  the  Nation. 

The  bill,  which  I  am  again  reintro- 
ducing today,  is  an  outgrowth  of  our 
deliberations  during  the  1975  crisis  in 
the  medical  malpractice  insurance 
area.  At  that  time,  we  appeared  to 
have  a  crisis  of  availability:  however, 
today,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
growing  crisis  in  af fordability. 

I  was  recently  informed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  report  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  [AMA]  indicated 
that  physicians  currently  pay  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion  in  malpractice  pre- 
miums. These  expenses  add  $5  a  day 
to  the  cost  of  every  hospital  stay  and 
$3  to  $4  to  the  cost  of  every  visit  to  a 
physician. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  during  the 
98th  Congress  committees  with  juris- 
diction, in  both  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  held 
formal  hearings  on  the  professional  li- 
ability medical  malpractice  issue.  This 
is  a  very  complex  matter;  however,  I 
do  feel  it  is  one  which  we  must  affirm- 
atively address  in  the  near  future  if  we 
ever  hope  to  curtail  the  ever-escalat- 
ing costs  of  health  care  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Health  Care 
Protection  Act  of  1985  ". 

SEC.    Z.    CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    STATE- 
MENT OF  PI  RPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  health  care  professions  and  the 
health  care  industry  serve  needs  vital  to  the 
continuing  health  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  form  a  vital  part  of  com- 
merce between  the  States: 

(2)  every  person  needs  ready  and  economi- 
cal access  to  medical  and  other  health  care 
services  for  full  participation  in  American 
society  and  for  full  exercise  of  Individual 
rights: 

(3)  the  health  care  professions  and  the 
health  care  industry  apply  national  stand- 
ards of  health  care  to  State  and  regional 
needs  and  circumstances: 

(4)  the  need  to  compensate  persons  in- 
jured by  avoidable  acts  of  health  care  negli- 
gence or  malpractice  and  the  resultant  costs 
of  malpractice  insurance  significantly  in- 
crease the  costs  of  medical  and  other  health 
care  services  and  products: 

(5)  divergent  systems  for  insuring  against, 
and  for  litigating  and  compensating,  health 


care  malpractice  claims  further  raise  the 
cost  of  needed  malpractice  insurance  and 
prevent  speedy  compensation  of  injured  per- 
sons: 

(6)  a  large  majority  of  the  cost  of  premi- 
ums paid  for  malpractice  insurance  goes  to 
investigating  or  litigating  malpractice 
claims  in  State  courts,  while  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  premium  costs  are  used  to  com- 
pensate persons  injured  by  malpractice: 

(7)  many  more  incidents  of  health  care 
malpractice  occur  than  result  in  a  claim  for 
damages,  and  many  valid  claims  for  compen- 
sation are  prevented  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  trial,  and.  conversely,  many  claims 
of  malpractice  are  unjustified  but  result  in 
settlements  or  awards  for  damages  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
claimant: 

(8)  the  costs  of  insurance  protection 
against  malpractice,  and  the  risk  of  liability 
for  com[}ensation.  burden  l)oth  the  health 
care  providers  and  their  patients  and  raise 
the  cost  of  health  care  goods  and  services: 

(9)  the  costs  and  risks  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (8)  also  increase  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  carrying  out 
its  programs  for  aiding  the  people  and  the 
States  in  meeting  health  care  needs,  and 
affect  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
may  be  financially  liable  for  health  care 
services  afforded  by  its  own  officers  or  em- 
ployees, including  the  military  services  and 
veterans  and  public  health  care  programs: 

(10)  failure  to- compensate  adequately  per- 
sons injured  by  health  care  malpractice  ad- 
versely affects  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
burdens  commerce  t>etween  the  States: 

(11)  many  States  have  experimented  suc- 
cessfully with  nonjudicial  malpractice 
claims  systems  using  screening  panels  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  processing  malpractice 
claims: 

(12)  the  examination,  prior  to  litigation, 
of  claims  regarding  health  care  malpractice 
by  malpractice  screening  panels  organized 
by  the  States  according  to  uniform  'Pedenl 
standards  will  aid  materially  in  reaching 
just  and  timely  resolutions  of  such  claims  at 
much  lower  administrative  and  litigation 
costs  than  the  costs  now  incurred  under  the 
existing  system  of  direct  tort  litigation  and 
malpractice  insurance: 

(13)  members  of  the  public  and  responsi- 
ble public  officials  of  the  States  are  entitled 
to  be  informed  in  aU  Instances  in  which 
health  care  malpractice  is  found  by  a  mal- 
practice screening  panel  or  a  court,  in  order 
to  protect  against  the  risk  of  further  mal- 
practice and  to  minimize  the  necessary  costs 
of  insurance  protection: 

(14)  a  small  percentage  of  health  care  pro- 
viders account  for  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  all  malpractice  claims,  and  for 
an  even  higher  percentage  of  insurance  pay- 
ments to  p^^sons  injured  by  health  care 
malpractice:  and 

(15)  because  insurance  premiums  are  usu- 
ally set  for  an  entire  specialty  group  in  a 
given  region,  the  high-risk  health  care  pro- 
viders do  not  bear  a  financial  burden  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  injury  such 
providers  cause,  and  therefore  no  effective 
financial  incentive  exists  for  the  safe  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  other  health  care  spe- 
cialties. 

(b)  Statement  or  Pijrpose.- The  purp>ose 
of  this  Act  is  to  provide  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  tho  creation  by  each  State  of 
health  care  malpractice  screening  panels 
and  procedures  that  will  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  public  and  to  the  health  care  profes- 
sions of  malpractice,  and  that  will  provide 
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full   and   expeditious  compensation   to  the 
victims  of  health  care  malpractice. 

SEC.  .1.  DKKIMTIONS. 

Per  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  ■malpractice"  means  malpractice,  or 
professional  negligence,  by  an  individual  or 
group  that  provides  health  care  services  or 
goods  and  that  is  required  by  State  law  to 
be  licensed  or  certified  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices or  goods  within  the  State: 

(2)  "panel"  means  a  malpractice  screening 
panel  established  pursuant  to  section  5: 

(3)  "division"  means  a  division  of  a  mal- 
practice screening  panel  that  is  authorized 
to  hear  and  decide  malpractice  claims  pur- 
suant to  this  Act: 

(4)  "Slate  insurance  commissioner"  means 
the  officer  or  agency  of  State  government 
charged  with  licensing  or  regulating  the 
business  of  providing  insurance  against 
claims  of  malpractice  within  the  State:  and 

(5)  'State  program"  means  the  State  pro- 
gram for  compensation  of  and  reduction  of 
health  care  malpractice  described  in  section 
4. 

SEC.  I.  INIFOR.M  STANDARDS  FOR  COMPENSATION 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  MALPRACTICE. 

(a)  State  Program  for  Compehsation.— 
Each  State  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish, 
within  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  program  for  compensa- 
tion and  reduction  of  health  care  malprac- 
tice that  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  that  consists  of  the  establish- 
ment of  malpractice  screening  panels  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  health  care  facility  risk 
management  program  in  accordance  with 
section  7.  The  State  may  establish  the  State 
program  by  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
action,  as  authorized  by  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State. 

(b>  Attorney  GeneKal  Regulations.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  implementation  of  this  Act.  Within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  regu- 
lations concerning  the  certification  of  State 
programs  in  accordance  with  section  8  of 
this  Act  and  for  payments  to  States  under 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

SEC  5.  MALPRACnCE  SCREENING  PANELS. 

(a)  fIsTABUSHMENT.— Each  State  shall  be 
encouraged  to  establish  one  or  more  mal- 
practice screening  panels  to  hear  all  claims 
of  health  care  malpractice  against  persons 
in  the  State  who  are  licensed  or  certified  by 
the  State  to  provide  health  care  services  or 
who  provide  health  care  services  for  which 
State  law  requires  a  license  or  certification. 
Each  State  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  publish  a  list  of  the 
health  care  professions  that  are  so  licensed 
or  certified  and  the  health  care  professions 
of  which  members  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices so  licensed  or  certified.  If  the  State  es- 
tablishes more  than  one  panel,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  panels  may  be  divided  by  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  State  or  by  health 
care  specialty. 

(b)  Membership  and  AppoiNT»aa«T.— (1)  A 
malpractice  screening  panel  shall  have  at 
least  three  members,  chosen  and  appointed 
under  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  State. 
A  State  may  require  that  a  panel  sit  as  a 
single  body  or  may  authorize  the  panel  to 
sit  in  smaller  divisions  of  at  least  three 
members.  Each  panel,  and  each  division 
before  which  a  claim  is  heard,  shall  include 
at  least  one  licensed  or  certified  health  care 
professional,  one  person  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  one 
layperson  who  represents  consumers  and  is 


not  affiliated  with  a  health  care  practition- 
er or  health  service  Institution,  and  may  In- 
clude such  other  members  as  the  State  shall 
provide.  The  State  may  annex  a  panel  to  a 
court  of  the  State.  The  State  shall  specify 
the  method  of  selection  and  assignment  of 
members  of  each  panel  and  any  division 
thereof  in  a  manner  that  assures  that  each 
panel  and  division  will  afford  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  to  all  parties  to  any  claim  brought 
before  it.  The  members  of  each  panel  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  gender,  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(2)  The  State  shall  provide  that  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  panel  or  division 
is  immune  from  suit  for  defamation,  libel,  or 
slander,  arising  from  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  with  the  panel  or  division, 
unless  malice  or  actual  knowledge  of  the  fal- 
sity of  a  defamatory  statement  is  proved. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  and  Rules  or  Proce- 
OURE.— The  State  shall  be  encouraged  to 
provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Each  panel  shall  have  original  and  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  within  the  State,  or  such 
area  of  the  State  or  health  care  specialty  as 
State  law  shall  provide,  to  hear  and  decide 
any  claim  for  damages  resulting  from  injury 
or  death  incurred  as  a  consequence  of 
health  care  malpractice  by  an  Individual, 
group,  or  organization  that  is  required  to  be 
licensed  or  certified  by  the  State  in  order  to 
provide  health  care  goods  or  services  In  that 
State. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (j)  or 
as  provided  for  claims  against  the  United 
States,  every  claim  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  panel  shall  be  filed  with,  heard,  and  de- 
cided by.  the  panel. 

(3)  The  existence  or  absence  of  requisite 
injury,  causation,  negligence,  malpractice, 
or  any  other  element  of  a  claim,  or  defense 
to  a  claim,  shall  be  determined  under  the 
law  of  the  State,  but  the  State  shall  author- 
ize each  panel  and  the  person  who  appoints 
the  panel  to  establish  rules  of  procedure  for 
fair  and  expedited  hearing  and  decision  of 
claims.  All  such  rules  of  procedure  shall  he 
published  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

(d)  Claim  and  Answer.— E^ach  State  shall 
be  encouraged  to  provide  that  a  claim  for 
damages  resulting  from  injury  or  death  in- 
curred as  a  consequence  of  health  care  mal- 
practice shall  l)e  filed  with  a  panel  within 
the  State  in  which  the  malpractice  allegedly 
occurred.  The  State  shall  specify  the  proce- 
dure for  filing  a  claim,  including  a  proce- 
dure for  transfer  to  the  appropriate  panel 
of  a  claim  improperly  filed  with  a  court  or 
with  the  wrong  panel,  and  shall  require  that 
a  copy  of  the  claim  and  any  accompanying 
documents  be  served  at  the  time  the  claim  is 
filed  on  each  person  alleged  to  have  caused 
the  injury,  each  of  whom  shall  be  named  as 
a  defendant.  The  State  shall  require  that 
each  defendant  answer  the  claim  in  timely 
fashion  and  completely.  The  State  shall 
provide  that  a  filed  claim  (1)  fully  describe 
the  alleged  malpractice  that  gave  rise  to  the 
claim,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Injury 
that  resulted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
injury  took  place,  (2)  list  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  liable  for  the  malprac- 
tice and  describe  each  person's  role  in  the 
malpractice,  and  (3)  list  the  names  of  all 
expert  witnesses  who  will  be  called  In  sup- 
port of  the  claim.  Including  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

(e)  Screening  and  Preliminary  Investiga- 
tion.—The  panel  or  division  to  which  the 
claim  is  assigned  shall  promptly  review  each 
claim  and  answer.  If  in  the  course  of  its 
review  the  panel  or  division  determines  that 
particular  evidence  will  be  needed  to  decide 


the  claim,  the  panel  or  division  shall  notify 
the  claimant  and  each  defendant,  and  pro- 
vide the  claimant  and  defendants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  evidence  at  or  before 
the  hearing  on  the  claim.  The  panel  or  divi- 
sion may.  on  its  own  motion,  engage  expert 
consultants  or  witnesses  during  review  or  at 
a  hearing,  and  the  testimony  or  reports  of 
such  consultants  or  witnesses  shall  t>e  ad- 
mitted Into  evidence. 

(f)  Discovery.— The  panel  or  division  may 
permit  discovery  and  motion  practice  prior 
to  the  hearing  required  by  subsection  (g) 
only  as  specifically  provided  by  State  law 
for  malpractice  screening  panels.  The  panel 
or  division  shall  not  permit  discovery  that, 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
claim,  will  burden  unduly  the  claimant,  the 
defendant,  or  any  third  party,  or  that  will 
delay  unduly  the  resolution  of  the  claim. 

(g)  Hearing.— The  panel  or  division  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  claim  is  filed,  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  claim.  One  continuance,  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days,  may  be  granted  to 
any  party  upon  a  showing  that  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  are  not  within 
that  party's  control  warrant  delay  In  the  in- 
terests of  Justice.  At  the  hearing,  each  party 
may  l)e  represented  by  counsel.  The  claim- 
ant shall  be  required  to  present  all  evidence 
supporting  the  claim,  and  each  defendant 
shall  t)e  required  to  present  all  evidence  re- 
butting or  defending  against  that  claim. 
Notwithstanding  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable in  the  State  s  courts,  the  panel  or  divi- 
sion may  hear  and  consider  any  relevant 
and  material  evidence,  except  that  a  State 
may  establish  and  publish  rules  or  proce- 
dures preventing  the  introduction  of  irrele- 
vant, unprobative.  or  unduly  repetitious  evi- 
dence. A  State  may  establish  and  publish 
such  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  panel 
hearings  as  comport  with  the  due  process  of 
law  and  with  this  section.  A  panel  or  divi- 
sion shall  be  authorized  to  com[>el  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  or  other  evidence. 

(h)  Panel  or  Division  Decision.— After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
claimant  and  each  defendant,  the  panel  or 
division  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the 
malpractice  was  proved,  and.  if  the  malprac- 
tice was  proved,  whether  the  injury  resulted 
from  proved  malpractice  of  one  or  more  of 
the  defendants.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  of  the  evidence 
(unless  a  delay  is  necessary  due  to  extraordi- 
nary circumstances),  the  panel  or  division 
shall  transmit  a  written  decision  to  the 
claimant  and  each  of  the  defendants.  The 
decision  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusior^s  of  law  on 
which  the  panel  or  division  based  Its  deci- 
sion and  determined  any  award  under  sub- 
section (i). 

(i)  Awards  or  Damages.— If  a  panel  or  divi- 
sion finds  compensable  injury  resulting 
from  health  care  malpractice  by  one  or 
more  defendants,  the  panel  or  division  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  damages  owed 
under  State  law  to  the  claimant  by  each 
liable  defendant,  and  shall  enter  an  order 
against  each  such  defendant  to  pay  an 
award  in  that  amount.  An  award  by  a  panel 
or  division  is  due  upon  entry  of  the  award, 
and  a  State  may  provide  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  sm  award  that  is  not  paid 
promptly.  In  court  proceedings  to  enforce 
an  order  to  pay  an  award,  the  only  Issue 
shall  be  whether  payment  has  been  made 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  order.  The  de- 
cision of  a  panel  or  division  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review,  except  to  review  an  allegation 


of  fraud  or  of  unlawful  conflict  of  interest 
by  a  member  of  the  panel  or  division  that 
made  the  decision.  A  State  shall  provide 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  any  State  law  limiting 
the  amount  of  recoverable  damages— 

<  1 )  a  panel  or  division  may  provide  that 
any  award  for  continuing  or  prospective 
damages  of  $100,000  or  more  be  made  in  the 
form  of  suitable  annual  or  other  periodic 
payments  as  actual  damages  are  incurred: 

(2)  a  panel  or  division  may  provide  that 
any  award  for  damages  of  $200,000  or  more 
may  be  satisfied  by  establishing  a  trust  fund 
or  purchasing  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
each  person  to  whom  the  award  is  made  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  compensable 
injury  or  disability,  with  a  reversionary  in- 
terest In  the  persons  liable  for  the  award: 
and 

(3)  the  timing  and  amounts  of  periodic 
payments  or  of  payments  from  a  trust  fund 
or  annuity  shall  be  such  as  to  avoid  hard- 
ship to,  and  assure  full  compensation  of, 
each  person  to  whom  the  award  is  made,  as 
determined  by  the  panel  or  division. 

(j)  Trial  De  Novo  in  State  Court.— (1) 
Each  State  shall  provide  that  any  party  to  a 
claim  decided  by  a  panel  or  division  shall  be 
entitled  to  trial  de  novo  on  the  claim  before 
a  State  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  on 
motion  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
party  receives  the  panel's  or  division's  deci- 
sion under  subsection  (h).  The  decision  of 
the  panel  or  division  and  its  written  state- 
ment and  order  to  pay  an  award  shall  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  In  such  trial  on  motion 
of  any  party  to  the  panel  or  division  hear- 
ing. Any  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
served. If  a  trial  de  novo  is  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  party,  that  parly  may  be  liable 
for  all  costs  of  trial  and  for  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  opposing  parties  if.  after 
final  judgment  in  the  State  court,  that 
parly  has  not  substantially  prevailed  In  the 
action. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  party 
has  substantially  prevailed  in  a  trial  de  novo 
if- 

(A)  the  party  was  a  defendant  at  the  panel 
or  division  hearing  and  is  found  by  the 
court  not  to  be  liable  for  damages,  or  to  be 
liable  for  damages  In  an  amount  which  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  defeiidant's  li- 
ability (as  established  by  the  panel  or  divi- 
sion) by  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  liability  or 
$6,000.  whichever  is  greater:  or 

(B)  the  party  was  the  claimant  at  the 
panel  or  division  hearing,  and  the  court 
awards  damages  to  that  claimant  in  an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  amount  awarded 
to  that  claimant  by  the  panel  or  division  by 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  awarded  to  the  claimant  by 
the  panel  or  division  or  $6,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

(k)  Settlement  Before  Decision  or 
Award.— The  parlies  to  a  claim  filed  with  a 
panel  or  division  may  enter  into  a  settle- 
ment agreement  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  panel  or  division  trans- 
mits a  decision  under  subsection  (h)  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim.  A  written  copy  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the  panel  or 
division.  Any  such  settlement  shall  not  pro- 
vide for  attorney's  fees  in  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  7.  Upon 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  the  panel 
shall  close  its  file  on  the  claim  and  shall 
transmit  the  report  with  respect  to  the  set- 
tlement agreement  required  under  subsec- 
tion (1). 


(1)  Report  or  Findings  or  Malpractice  or 
Negligence.— ( 1)  The  State  shall  require 
that- 

(A)  if  a  panel,  division,  or  court  finds,  In 
making  a  determination  with  respect  to  a 
claim,  that  one  or  more  defendants  has  com- 
mitted health  care  malpractice,  or 

(B)  if  a  settlement  agreement  is  filed  with 
a  panel  or  division  under  subsection  (k), 

the  panel,  division,  or  court  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  panel,  division,  or 
court  makes  such  finding  or  such  settlement 
agreement  Is  filed  under  subsection  (k), 
transmit  a  report  with  respect  to  such  find- 
ing or  settlement  agreement  to  the  State  In- 
surance commissioner  and  the  State  licens- 
ing or  certification  board  or  professional 
conduct  iKKly.  if  any.  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  licensed  or  certified  health  care  profes- 
sion or  industry  of  each  defendant  for 
which  a  finding  of  malpractice  has  been 
made  or  who  Is  Involved  In  such  settlement 
agreement. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include— 

(A)  the  written  statement  of  the  panel  or 
division  under  subsection  <h)  with  respect  to 
the  claim,  or  the  verdict  or  opinion  of  the 
court  with  respect  to  the  claim,  as  the  case 
may  he; 

(B)  any  order  of  award  of  the  panel,  divi- 
sion, or  court  with  respect  to  the  claim:  and 

(C)  a  copy  of  any  settlement  agreement 
filed  under  subsection  (k). 

(3)  The  State  insurance  commissioner 
shall  make  each  report  received  under  para- 
graph (1)  available  for  public  inspection  by 
any  person,  shall  take  such  further  action 
with  res|)ect  to  the  report  of  malpractice  as 
State  law  authorizes,  and  shall  promptly 
notify  each  insurance  company  or  associa- 
tion offering  malpractice  insurance  for  the 
licensed  or  certified  profession  or  business 
within  the  State  of— 

(A)  the  panel's,  division's,  or  court's  find- 
ing of  malpractice,  including  the  name  of 
each  person  found  to  have  committed  mal- 
practice, the  nature  of  the  person's  liability, 
and  the  amount  of  any  award:  and 

(B)  the  terms  of  any  settlement  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (k). 

(4)  The  State  shall  provide  that  insurance 
companies  or  associations  are  authorized  to 
adjust  their  rates  for  persons  who  are  held 
liable  by  a  panel,  division,  or  court  for  mal- 
practice, or  who  have  entered  into  two  or 
more  settlement  agreements  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  that  require  payments  to  claimants 
for  malpractice  within  a  three-year  period 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  such  person 
applies  for  malpractice  insurance. 

(m)  Filing  Claim  Tolls  Statute  or  Limi- 
tation.—The  State  shall  provide  that  a  stat- 
ute of  limitation  pertaining  to  a  claim  relat- 
ing to  malpractice  is  tolled  from  the  date  on 
which  the  claim  Is  filed  under  sul)section  (d) 
to  the  date  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  panel  or  division  transmits  a  deci- 
sion under  subsection  (h). 

SEC.  8.  AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS'  FEES  IN  MALPRAC- 
TICE ACTIONS. 

(a)  Each  SUte  shall  provide  that  in  any 
action  or  claim  filed  under  this  Act  in  which 
the  claimant  receives  an  award  of  damages, 
the  amount  of  payments  to  the  claimant's 
attorney  shall  not  exceed— 

( 1 )  one-third  of  the  amount  of  an  award  of 
less  than  $100,000: 

(2)  one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  an  award 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000: 

(3)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  an 
award  between  $200,000  and  $300,000;  or 

(4)  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  an 
award  in  excess  of  $300,000. 


(b)  Each  State  shall  provide  that  where  a 
panel  or  division  orders  payment  of  an 
award  of  damages  In  accordance  with  the 
methods  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  5(1).  payments  of  any  contin- 
gent fee  to  the  claimant's  attorney  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  periodic  payments  therein 
provided  for  and  shall  in  no  instance  be  a 
larger  fraction  of  such  periodic  payment 
than  the  proportion  borne  by  the  total  fee 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  the  total  amount  of  damages  awarded. 

(cKl)  This  section  does  not  require  that 
fees  for  malpractice  claims  be  contingent 
fees,  nor  does  it  authorize  the  award  of  fees 
against  a  liable  party  except  where  author- 
ized by  section  5(J)  or  under  State  law. 

(2)  If  an  attorney  in  an  action  or  claim 
under  this  Act  accepts  payment  for  services 
in  such  action  or  claim  in  an  amount  which 
exceeds  the  amount  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  attorney  shall  forfeit  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  excess,  plus  costs  of  re- 
covery, to  the  State  in  any  civil  action  for 
recovery  brought  by  the  State  in  any  Feder- 
al district  court  within  the  State.  The  Fed- 
eral district  courts  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  actions  for  re- 
covery. 

SEC.   7.    HEALTH   CARE   FACILITY    RISK    MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Development  or  Program.— Each  State 
shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  program  to 
require  each  licensed  hospital,  outpatient 
facility  other  than  the  office  of  an  individ- 
ual practitioner,  and  residential  health  care 
organization  or  facility  within  the  State  to 
employ  a  risk  management  program  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Each 
Federal  health  care  institution  in  a  State 
shall  comply  with  the  State  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  under  section  8.  A  State 
health  care  facility  risk  management  pro- 
gram shall  be  consistent  with  State  law  and 
shall  meet  the  minimum  requirements  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Minimum  Reouirements.— (I)  The 
State  health  care  facility  risk  management 
program  shall  require  that  each  licensed 
hospital  or  residential  health  care  organiza- 
tion or  facility  adopt  procedures  for— 

(A)  identifying  and  reporting  to  a  risk 
management  committee  or  office  approved 
by  the  State  all  known  or  suspected  inci- 
dents of  malpractice  by  that  hospital,  orga- 
nization, or  facility,  by  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, organization,  or  facility,  or  by  persons 
using  facilities  with  the  permission  of  the 
hospital,  organization,  or  facility:  and 

(B)  Identifying  the  causes  of  such  inci- 
dents and  suspected  incidents. 

(2)  Each  risk  management  committee  or 
office  approved  by  the  State  shall  prepare  a 
case  file  on  each  incident  of  malpractice  as 
soon  as  such  incident  is  reported,  and  shall 
investigate  the  merits  of  any  likely  claim  of 
malpractice  while  the  evidence  and  the  re- 
ports of  witnesses  with  respect  to  such  claim 
are  readily  available.  The  case  files  and  re- 
ports of  investigations  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  patient  and  to  the  hospital  or 
residential  health  care  organization  or  facil- 
ity. The  reports  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
hospital,  organization,  or  facility  to  Identify 
actions  which  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  further  incidents  of  the  same  nature. 

(c)  Additional  Provisions.— Two  or  more 
licensed  hospitals  or  residential  health  care 
organizations  or  facilities  may  jointly  estab- 
lish or  use  the  same  risk  management  com- 
mittee or  office  if  such  committee  or  office 
has  been  approved  by  the  State.  Risk  man- 
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agement  committees  or  offices  approved  by 
the  State  may  exchange  information  con- 
cerning risk  experience,  prevention,  and 
management,  except  that  such  committees 
or  offices  shall  not  be  used— 

(1)  for  the  exchange  of  price  information 
in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  fix  prices  for  health  care  or  insur- 
ance services;  or 

(3)  to  divide  markets  in  a  manner  forbid- 
den by  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  ».  CERTIFICATION  OF  QCALIFYINC,  PR<X:RA.M. 

(a)  Cbhtification  Required.— Within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  each  State  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  whether  the  State  has  adopted  a 
State  program  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  i&  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  Governor  shall  attach 
to  the  certification  copies  of  all  relevant 
State  laws,  rules,  procedures,  and  regula- 
tions which  are  a  part  of  the  State  program. 

(b)  Evaluation  or  Certification. —The 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  each  certi- 
fication within  sixty  days  after  its  receipt, 
and  shall  approve  the  certification  if  the 
certification  demonstrates  that  the  State  is 
in  substantial  compliance  with  this  Act.  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a 
State  program  is  not  substantially  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  making  such 
determination,  notify  the  Governor  of  such 
determination  and  shall  recommend  revi- 
sions which  would  bring  the  State  program 
into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Termination  of  Allocation.— If. 
within  thirty  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  State  has  not  submit- 
ted a  certification  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  Attorney  General,  or  if  a  State 
has  submitted  a  certification  described  in 
such  subsection  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  such  certification  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  State  that  the  State's  allocation  under 
section  9<d)  shall  be  terminated  unless, 
within  six  months  after  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmits  such  notice,  the  State  sub- 
mits a  certification  described  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  approves  such  certification. 

(d)  Action  in  the  Event  of  Noncertifica- 
TiON.— If.  within  four  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  State  program  of 
one  or  more  States  has  not  been  approved 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Attorney  General 
shall  transmit  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
State  programs  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  shall  include  the 
recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  such  State  programs. 

(e)  Action  in  the  Event  of  Noncohpli- 
ANCE.— If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
at  amy  time  that  a  State  program  which  has 
been  approved  under  subsection  (b)  no 
longer  complies  with  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  such  determination,  and  that  the 
State  shall  repay  to  the  United  States  any 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  section  9(a) 
which  has  not  been  used  by  the  State  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  State  receives 
notice  of  the  Attorney  General's  determina- 
tion. The  State  shall  make  such  repayment 
within  sixty  days  after  receiving  such 
notice. 


sec.  ».  payments  to  states  with  compi.yinc 
pr(n;ra.ms 

(a)  Payments  by  Attorney  General.— 
Within  ninety  days  after  approving  a  certifi- 
cation of  a  State  under  section  8(b).  the  At- 
torney General  shall  pay  to  that  State  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (d).  Payment 
shall  t>e  made  in  a  single  installment  to  the 
State  officer,  agency,  or  organization  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment. 

(b)  Use  of  Payments.— Payments  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  to  support  and  pay  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  one  or  more  malprac- 
tice screening  panels  under  section  5  and  to 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  submitting  the  State  program.  Any 
amount  of  a  payment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  is  not  used  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  used  by 
the  State  to— 

(1)  identify  the  causes  of  health  care  mal- 
practice incidents  within  the  State  and  de- 
velop means  and  programs  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  severity  and  frequency  of  avoid- 
able injuries  to  patients; 

(2)  review  the  structure,  authority,  and 
operations  of  approved  State  malpractice 
claims  plans,  risk-management  committees, 
professional  standards  review  organizations, 
professional  licensing  t>odies.  and  profes- 
sional conduct  txxlies  for  licensed  or  certi- 
fied health  care  professionals  and  indus- 
tries, and  develop  or  implement  needed  im- 
provements in  such  plans,  committees,  orga- 
nizations, and  l>odies;  and 

(3)  develop  or  offer  courses  or  materials 
relating  to— 

(A)  recognized  standards  for  the  safe  and 
approved  practice  of  any  licensed  or  certi- 
fied health  care  profession  or  industry 
within  the  State;  and 

(B)  means  by  which  the  risks  of  avoidable 
injury  to  patients  may  be  reduced  and  the 
standards  of  health  care  practice  improved. 

(c)  Report  of  Governor.— Within  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  a  State  re- 
ceives a  payment  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Governor  of  the  State  shall  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  State's  use  of  such 
payment.  Upon  request,  the  Governor  of 
any  such  State  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  description  of  any  State 
activity  carried  out  under  subsection  (b>. 

(d)  Amount  of  Payments.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  allocate  among  the  States  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  make  payments 
under  this  section  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  allocate 
$250,000  from  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  each  State,  except  that 
if- 

(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  is  less  than  $12,500,000.  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  proportionately  reduce 
the  amount  all(x;ated  to  each  State;  and 

(B)  if  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  exceeds  $12,500,000,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  allocate  to  each  State, 
from  the  amount  which  equals  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  and  $12,500,000.  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  difference  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  States. 

(2)  If.  under  section  8(c),  a  States  alloca- 
tion under  this  Act  is  terminated,  or  if. 
under  section  8(e),  a  State  is  required  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  any  amount,  the 
amount  of  such  terminated  allocation  or  re- 
payment shall  be  reallocated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3). 


(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
amounts  which  are  subject  to  reall<x;ation 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reallo- 
cated and  paid  to  States  which  the  Attorney 
General  determines,  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's discretion,  are  most  in  need  of  addition- 
al funds  to  support  the  State  program.  In 
reallocating  amounts  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  consider  all  rele- 
vant circumstances,  including— 

(A)  a  high  incidence  of  malpractice  claims 
within  a  SUte; 

(B)  unique  or  unusual  types  of  claims  re- 
quiring exceptional  expense  to  a  State; 

(C)  long  distances  or  other  geographical 
barriers  within  a  State  which  increase  travel 
and  administrative  costs  for  the  State  pro- 
gram; 

(D)  particular  claims  in  a  State  involving 
unusual  problems  of  proof  or  presenting 
new  issues  of  scientific  fact  or  professional 
standards: 

(E)  particular  claims  or  patterns  of  claims 
in  a  State  involving  similar  or  related  Inju- 
ries to  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly 
situated;  and 

(F)  special  litigation  or  management  needs 
which  occur  in  a  State  in  order  to  comply 
with  existing  State  law  or  State  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

(4)  Amounts  subject  to  reallocation  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  may  also  be  allocated 
and  paid  by  the  Attorney  General  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment or  implementation  of  a  modified 
State  program,  or  for  studies  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  State  program.  The  results  of 
any  such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

SEC.  ir  Jl'DICIAL  review. 

Any  decision  by  the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  that  a  State  program  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Act, 

(2)  to  terminate  the  allocation  of  a  State 
under  this  Act, 

(3)  to  require  a  State  to  repay  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act.  or 

(4)  to  reall(x;ate  funds  under  this  Act, 

shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

SEC.  II.  AlTHORIZAnON  OF  APPROPRIA^nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  176.  A  bill  to  require  a  charge  for 
meals  furnished  to  certain  high-level 
Government  officers  and  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  and  for  meals 
furnished  in  Senate  dining  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

THE  NO  FREE  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  require 
that  dining  rooms  used  by  Govern- 
ment executives,  and  those  run  by  the 
Senate,  be  operated  on  a  pay  as  you  go 
basis.  The  Senate  passed  this  bill  last 
year  but  it  died  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  bill  once  again. 

Some  might  ask  why  should  we  deal 
with  this  bill?  It  would  save  the  tax- 
payers  about   $2.4   million   a   year,   a 


drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  to 
$200  billion  deficits. 

The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
President,  comes  in  three  parts.  First 
as  we  try  to  reduce  those  staggering 
deficits,  we  are  going  to  be  reducing 
programs  which  benefit  millions  of 
middle  and  lower  income  Americans. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fairness,  bene- 
fits going  to  Government  executives 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  budget 
knife.  Second,  the  numbers  we  throw 
around  are  all  but  incomprehensible  to 
most  Americans.  How  much  is  $200  bil- 
lion? More  than  my  mortgage  but  less 
than  the  national  debt  is  how  most 
people  would  answer  that  question. 
But  everyone  can  understand  what  it 
means  to  pay  $5  for  a  steak  dinner 
which  cost  $20  to  serve.  Finally,  my 
bill  would  encourage  efficiency,  always 
a  desirable  goal.  Cost  would  become  an 
important  consideration  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Senate  and  executive  dining 
rooms. 

The  facts  which  prompted  me  to 
prepare  this  bill  are  straightforward. 
In  1981,  Government  agencies  operat- 
ed 22  exclusive  dining  rooms,  used  by 
those  at  the  GS-15  pay  level  or  above. 
These  officials  are  paid  $50,000-70,000 
a  year. 

The  taxpayers  paid  about  $2,400,000 
to  operate  these  dining  rooms,  while 
i^the  highly-paid  executives  chipped-in 
«Jt>out  $500,000.  Put  another  way,  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  82  cents  out  of 
every  $1  spent  to  operate  these  dining 
rooms. 

This  legislation  requires  that  the 
price  of  meals  served  be  set  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  food, 
direct  labor  charges,  utilities,  and  de- 
preciation of  equipment.  Government 
restaurants  would  still  have  two 
breaks:  rent  and  overhead  costs  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  pay  as  you  go  require- 
ment. I  excluded  these  costs  because 
these  restaurants  serve  little  or  no  al- 
cohol, while  private  restaurants  derive 
a  large  share  of  theie  profits  from  the 
sale  of  drinks.  This  exclusion  is  a 
rough  trade-off:  little  or  no  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  exchange 
for  no  direct  charge  for  rent  or  over- 
head costs. 

This  bill  also  applies  to  the  Senate, 
whose  dining  rooms  are  a  $5  million  a 
year  operation.  Our  restaurants  are 
now  expected  to  break  even  by  policy 
and  this  legislation  would  write  that 
policy  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  reintroducing 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'No  Free  Lunch  Act 
of  1985  ". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  "exec- 
utive dining  room"  means  any  dining  room 


which  is  located  in  an  office  building  used 
by  any  agency  in  the  executive  branch  and 
where  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  is  avail- 
able only  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  serving  in  a  position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  grade  GS-15  or  above.  Ex- 
ecutive Level  V  or  above,  or  colonel  or 
above,  or  their  guests  or  was  available  only 
to  such  officers  or  employees  or  their  guests 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Each  person  receiving  a  meal  in  an 
executive  dining  room  or  in  a  Senate  dining 
facility  shall  be  charged  for  such  meal  a 
price  in  an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  an 
amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  meal  considering  the  cost  of 
food,  labor,  and  utilities,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment  used  in  providing  such 
meal. 

Sec.  4.  Sums  collected  pursuant  to  section 
3  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.     Andrews,     Mr.    Stennis, 

and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  177.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 

program  of  improving  the  quality  of 

education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Himian  Resources. 

AMERICAN  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
behalf,  of  myself  and  Senators  Pell, 
Simon,  Riegle,  Andrews,  Stennis,  and 
Moynihan,  I  am  introducing  the 
American  Defense  Education  Act. 

Responsibility  for  our  children's 
education  is  a  shared  responsibility.  It 
rests  on  families,  on  commimities,  and 
on  governments.  The  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  draws  on  all  three 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  educating  our 
children  at  a  time  when  our  Nations 
educational,  economic,  technological, 
and  defense  needs  are  greater  than  at 
any  other  period  in  history. 

Almost  2  years  ago  the  President's 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion released  its  report,  "A  Nation  At 
Risk,"  detailing  the  state  of  education 
in  the  mid-1980's.  That  report  told  of 
the  "rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that 
threatens  our  very  future  as  a  people 
and  a  nation."  To  educators  who  work 
in  our  schools  every  day— as  well  as 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  who 
employ  the  students  graduated  from 
our  high  schools  and  colleges— the 
Commission's  findings  came  as  a  long- 
awaited  national  awakening  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  public  schools. 

There  is  no  question  that  our 
schools  are  in  crisis.  Average  achieve- 
ment test  scores  today  are  lower  than 
they  were  in  1957,  the  year  the  Soviets 
launched  Sputnik  and  America  initiat- 
ed a  furious  race  to  "catch  up  with  the 
Russians"  in  science,  technology,  and 
space  exploration. 

Today,  only  13  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  are  prepared  for  the 
engineering  curriculiun  in  college, 
compared  with  28  percent  in  1972. 

One-half  of  all  high  school  students 
in  the  United  States  take  no  math  or 
science  beyond  the  10th  grade.  What 
is  most  dangerous  is  that  our  toughest 


international  competitors  are  devoting 
far  more  attention  to  educating  their 
children  in  these  vital  areas.  Soviet 
students  must  complete  2  years  of  cal- 
culus. 5  years  of  physics,  4  years  of 
chemistry,  4  years  of  biology,  and  5 
years  of  algebra  by  the  time  they  com- 
plete high  school. 

Unfortunately,  our  national  inatten- 
tion to  science  and  mathematics  is 
matched  by  a  perilous  decline  in  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  in  these 
areas.  Few  new  teachers  are  going  into 
these  areas,  and  many  present  science 
and  math  teachers  are  leaving  for 
better  pay  and  opportunities  outside 
teaching.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
of  the  National  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, 50  f>ercent  of  all  schoolteach- 
ers now  teaching  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence nationwide  are  not  certified  to  do 
so.  Qualified  mathematics  high  school 
teachers  can  double  their  salaries  as 
computer  programmers— and  they  do. 
In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  the  pro- 
jected shortage  of  mathematics  teach- 
ers for  1985  is  606.  That  figure  rises  to 
1.570  for  the  year  2000  according  to 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  are 
alarming  and  could  be  devastating  for 
our  country's  future. 

The  American  economy  is  undergo- 
ing a  profound  transformation— as  far 
reaching  and  pervasive  as  the  industri- 
al revolution.  America  is  fast  becoming 
a  Nation  of  workers  with  words  and  in- 
formation. It  is  in  our  country's  best 
interest  to  invest  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people.  The  opportunities  for 
jobs,  for  growth,  for  prosperity  in  the 
1990's  and  1990's  depend  on  our 
human  resources  even  more  than  our 
physical  resources.  Our  future  security 
and  well-being  depend  on  investing  in 
the  education  of  tomorrow's  workers. 

The  past  20  years  have  brought  un- 
paralleled scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances. Our  society  has  been  trans- 
formed by  computers,  by  communica- 
tions, by  electronics,  and  it  will  contin- 
ue to  change  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Unless  we  begin  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren in  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  communication  skills,  and 
technology,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place. And  our  economic  future  will  be 
jeopardized. 

Technological  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  to  meet  our  econom- 
ic objectives.  It  is  even  more  impera- 
tive to  meet  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

Today's  defense  rests  on  sophisticat- 
ed equipment.  This  equipment  incor- 
porates the  most  up-to-date  science 
and  technology.  And  what  of  the 
minds  to  control  the  equipment,  to  op- 
erate it,  and  maintain  it?  The  ADEA 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  teachers  to  project  the  educa- 
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tional     and     personnel     development 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  education 
crisis  demands  an  immediate  national 
response  and  the  American  Defense 
Education  Act  provides  it. 

The  ADEA  provides  that  local  edu- 
cation agencies  develop  and  implement 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  improve  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, communication  skills,  foreign 
languages,  and  technology.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes participation  requirements 
and  an  assessment  of  instruction  and 
student  achievement.  To  measure  the 
progress  of  programs  developed  with 
ADEA  assistance,  local  school  districts 
are  to  establish  yearly  evaluation  sys- 
tems. These  systems  would  be  devel- 
oped with  participation  from  the 
school  board,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  and  industry. 

During  each  fiscal  year,  school  dis- 
tricts working  with  the  ADEA  pro- 
gram will  be  entitled  to  a  basic  pay- 
ment of  2  percent  of  the  average  per- 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State— but 
not  less  than  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure for  the  United  States.  Those 
districts  which  can  show  substantial 
evidence  that  the  programs  meet 
ADEA  goals  for  the  year  will  receive 
an  additional  2-percent  payment. 

The  ADEA  also  provides  for  grant 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  establish  a  coordinated  effort 
between  local  education  agencies  and 
higher  education  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Grant  proposals  will  be 
evaluated  by  practitioners  from  the  el- 
ementary, secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  education  communities.  Proposals 
could  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
summer  institutes,  workshops,  and  in- 
service  education  conducted  by  higher 
education  institutions  to  provide  prac- 
ticing teachers  up-to-date  mathemat- 
ics and  science  instruction. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
to  support  research  and  development 
in  effective  education  in  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  techno- 
logical training.  Research  on  teaching 
and  learning  techniques  in  these  areas 
will  prove  invaluable. 

An  additional  component  of  the 
ADEA  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  project  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  local  educators,  the 
Secretary  will  analyze  the  best  way  for 
education  to  help  meet  those  needs.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  for  our  defense 
professionals  to  communicate  with  our 
educators. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  establishes  an  in- 
centive program,  a  Federal  impetus,  so 
our  country  can  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  our  educational  systems  by 
the  technological  changes  taking  place 
in  todays  world.  The  key  here  is  "Fed- 


eral impetus."  The  ADEA  provides  lo- 
calities with  necessary  Federal  aid 
without  stifling  local  initiative  or 
flexibility.  It  is  vital  to  our  economic 
well-being  and  to  our  national  security 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
the  support  to  local  school  districts  to 
develop  the  program  which  will  train 
our  young  people  for  tomorrow's 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■American  E>efenae 
Education  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  local 
systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, under  local  control,  be  maintained  and 
operated  in  all  of  the  States  which  provide  a 
high  quality  of  education  and  which  strive 
toward  excellence  in  achievement  by  all  stu- 
dents; 

(2)  even  though  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities have,  and  should  retain,  control 
over,  and  primary  responsibility  for,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  interest  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  for 
programs  which  are  important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  our  national  economy: 
and 

(3)  in  order  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  ensure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  high  school  graduates 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  Nation's  defense,  it 
is  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  levels  of  achievement  in  math- 
ematics, the  sciences,  foreign  languages, 
communication  skills,  and  technology. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  authorize  a  national  program  of  in- 
centives which  would  assist  local  education- 
al agencies  in  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
the  communication  skills,  foreign  languages, 
and  technology. 

(2)  to  provide  that  all  local  educational 
agencies  be  eligible  to  participate  in  that 
program: 

(3)  to  provide  that,  in  carrying  out  this 
program,  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
regarding  equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ty l>e  reaffirmed  and  renewed:  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  a  sustained  program  of 
research  in  order  to  develop  knowledge  and 
information  resources  on  the  improvement 
of  teaching  and  learning  in  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  foreign  languages,  communica- 
tions, and  technology. 

TITLE  I -ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  LOCAL 
PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCA- 
TION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
in  any  State  which  desires  to  participate  in 
the  national  program  to  improve  education 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  and  student 
achievement.  Such  program  shall  include— 


(1)  an  assessment  of  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency:  and 

(2)  specific  plans  for  improving  instruction 
and  achievement  in  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences, the  communication  skills,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  technology. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
develops  a  local  program  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aj  shall— 

( 1 )  as  part  of  the  assessment  carried  out 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  sul>section  (a),  de- 
termine specific  educational  problems  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  and  develop  a 
means  of  addressing  those  problems 
through  expanded,  improved,  or  new  educa- 
tional methods  or  practices: 

(2)  establish  local,  specific,  objectively 
measurable  goals  which  are  to  be  achieved 
through  the  program  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  establish  or  select  a  local 
procudure  for  measuring,  at  least  annually, 
the  extent  to  which  such  goals  are  being 
achieved: 

(3)  develop  such  programs  through  a  pro- 
cudure which  involves  the  active  public  par- 
ticipation of  the  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  business  and  industry,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  community  as  a  whole: 

<4)  provide  for  inservice  training  of  teach- 
ers as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction:  and 

(5)  make  available  to  the  public  a  written 
statement  which  describes— 

(A)  the  assessment  carried  out  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(B)  the  educational  problems  determined 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection, 

(C)  the  overall  program  developed  and 
carried  out  under  this  section,  and 

(D)  the  goals  and  procedures  required  by 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  establishes  a  program  to  improve 
education  under  section  101  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  basic  payment  for  each  fiscal  year 
during  which  it  conducts  such  program.  The 
amount  of  such  basic  payment  shall  be 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  payment  rate 
established  under  sut>section  (c),  multiplied 
by  the  numt>er  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
conducts  a  program  to  improve  education 
under  section  101  during  any  fiscal  year  and 
demonstrates  that  the  program  substantial- 
ly achieves  the  goals  established  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  101(b) 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  which 
it  is  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  be  eligible  for  an  incen- 
tive payment  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
payment  rate  established  under  subsection 
(c)  for  such  succeeding  fiscal  year,  multi- 
piled  by  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(c)(1)  The  payment  rate  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  that  State,  except  that  the 
payment  rate  for  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a 
State,  or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
aggregate  current  expenditures,  during  the 
second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  is  made  (or  if 
satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are  not  avail- 


able at  the  time  of  computation,  then 
during  the  most  recent  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available),  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  United  States  (which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  means  the  fifty 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the 
case  may  be.  plus  any  direct  current  expend- 
itures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding 
year. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  "current  expenditures"  means  expend- 
itures for  free  public  education,  including 
expenditures  for  administration,  instruc- 
tion, attendance  and  health  services,  pupil 
transportation  services,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  ex- 
penditures to  cover  deficits  for  food  services 
and  student  body  activities,  but  not  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  community  services, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  service. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  which  may 
be  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
the  product  of— 

(A)  the  total  number  of  children  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  schools  of  all 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  the  States, 
multiplied  by 

(B)(i)  $50  for  fiscal  year  1987,  or 

(ii)  $100  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

(2)  If  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  for  which  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  paid  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  ratably  reduced  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  bring  such  pay- 
ments within  the  limiu  of  the  amount  so 
appropriated.  If  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  payments  under  this 
section  for  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  were  reduced. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  the  payment  for 
which  it  is  eligible  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  102(a)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
its  intention  to  establish  a  program  under 
section  101  and.  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, submit  an  application  therefor.  Such 
application  shall  contain  assurances  that— 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  has  devel- 
oped and  is  carrying  out  a  local  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101: 

(2)  the  local  educational  agency  will  main- 
tain a  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures  during 
that  fiscal  year  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  maintained  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year: 

(3)  adequate  procedures  for  public  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  the  local  pro- 
gram have  been  established  and  used  and 
that  such  procedures  include  provisions  for 
filing  complaints  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  local  program  and  the  resolution  of 
problems  arising  from  such  complaints. 

(4)  the  local  educational  agency  has  estab- 
lished a  local  program  of  inservice  training 
for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  such  agency, 
which  program  shall  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  training  for  all  teachers  in  need 
thereof  and  shall  be  operated  under  that  su- 
pervision of  the  teachers  in  such  schools; 
and 


(5)  the  local  educational  agency  will  not 
engage  in  any  conduct  in  violation  of  section 
901  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  section  302  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975.  or  section  601  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  any  of  such  sections 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
desires  to  receive  the  payments  for  which  it 
is  eligible  for  any  fiscal  year  luider  section 
102(b)  shall  include  in  its  application  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  succeeding  year  such 
evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
has  met  the  requirements  of  section  102(b) 
for  that  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  each  ap- 
plication submitted  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
<a)  or  sul>section  (b),  as  the  case  may  be. 

TITLE  II-TEACHER  TRAINING  AND 
POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

TEACHER  TRAINING  INITIATIVES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  coordination  between  such  in- 
stitutions and  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  improvement  of  science  and  mathematic 
education.  No  grant  to  any  such  institution 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  exceed  $200,000.  In 
making  such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  the  funds  available  therefor.  Proposals 
for  such  grants  shall  be  evaluated  through  a 
peer  review  process,  including  practitioners 
from  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  education  communities.  Such 
proposals  shall  t>e  developed  by  the  recipi- 
ent institution  in  collat>oration  with  one  or 
more  public  schools  or  school  districts  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  or  councils. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
proposals  which  include  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

(1)  Summer  institutes  and  workshops  and 
a  parallel  program  of  in-service  education, 
conducted  by  higher  education  institutions 
to  provide  practicing  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors with  up-to-date  science  and  mathemat- 
ics information  and  pedagogical  concepts; 

(2)  Projects  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  meet  the 
professional  needs  of  both  new  and  practic- 
ing teachers,  including  faculty  development 
activities;  and 

(3)  Support  for  exemplary  State,  local, 
and  institutional  efforts  to  attract,  retain, 
and  motivate  teachers  to  pursue  careers  in 
precollege  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  identification  of  exemplary 
teacher  training  projects,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  these  projects. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "institution  of  higher  education "  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

TITLE  III-RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter through  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  a  program  to  support  research 
and  development  into  effective  education  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  technology.  Research  projects 


and    programs   supported    by    this   section 
shall  include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  research  on  teaching  and  learning  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  the  instructional  uses  of  information 
technologies; 

(2)  the  application  of  such  research  to  the 
improvement  of  instructional  materials  and 
teacher  training  programs; 

(3)  research  on  the  effects  of  secondary 
school  organization  and  operation  on  stu- 
dent learning  in  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  and  technology: 

(4)  student  achievement  in  advanced  aca- 
demic skills  needed  for  work  and  further 
learning,  including  computer  and  technolog- 
ical literacy:  and 

(5)  analysis  of  local  and  institutional  poli- 
cies enhancing  or  inhibiting  the  recruit- 
ment, retention,  and  instructional  improve- 
ment in  mathematics  and  science  teachers. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
made  available  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  carry  out  this  section 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

TITLE  IV— general  PROVISIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  has  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  103  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  amount  for  which  that 
agency  is  eligible  for  that  fiscal  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  402.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  l>oard  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public,  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or 
counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools: 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eklucation. 

JOINT  SURVEY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARIXS 
OP  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  conduct  a  survey  of  the  levels  of  aca- 
demic achievement  of  eighteen-year-old  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  each  year  begin- 
ning in  1987  and  continuing  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  need  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  the  armed  services  can  l>e  satisfied 
without  remedial  education.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  a 
study  projecting  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  next  four 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  pre- 
pare in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  local  educational  agencies  an 
analysis  of  educational  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assist  in  efficient  per- 
sonnel development. 

(b)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year 
during  which  the  surveys  are  being  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  submit  a  joint  report  of  their  findings 
from  such  survey  to  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  include— 

(Da  statement  of  findings  by  the  two  Sec- 
retaries with  respect  to  the  results  of  such 
survey; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
surveyed  who  qualify  for  entry  into  the 
armed  services  without  remedial  education 
and  the  numl)er  who  do  not  qualify  by 
reason  of  failure  in  academic  achievement: 

(3)  a  statement  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  estimated  numljer  of  qualified 
persons  meets  the  estimated  personnel 
needs  of  the  armed  services;  and 

(4)  recommendations  for  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
with  a  view  toward  raising  levels  of  academ- 
ic achievement  among  eighteen-year-old 
persons. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  and  as  en- 
thusiastic cosponsor  of  The  American 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1985  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  Senator  Hart  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  in  bringing  about 
its  early  consideration  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation  represents  one  of 
the  single  most  important  contribu- 
tions the  Federal  Government  can 
make  to  improving  the  plight  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  release  of  "A  Nation  At  Risk" 
almost  2  years  ago,  education  has  re- 
turned to  the  front  burner  as  an  issue 
in  the  Congress,  in  statehouses  and 
the  State  legislatures  around  the 
country,  and  in  school  boards  where 
educational  policy  is  and  should  be 
made.  While  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  18  months— due  pri- 
marily to  State  and  local  efforts  un- 
dertaken before  we  were  told  of  the 
•'•  •  •  rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  facing 
public  education— there  is  much  still 
to  be  done.  While  money  is  not  the 
answer,  additional  revenues  must  be 
provided  if  we  are  to  achieve  excel- 
lence and  equity  in  our  public  schools. 

The  American  Defense  Education 
Act  is  not  the  whole  solution,  but  it 
represents  a  beginning  by  providing 
Federal  leadership  and  some  resources 
to  assist  local  school  districts  address 
the  many  problems  they  face  in  im- 
proving instruction  and  curriculum, 
strengthening  promotion  and  gradua- 
tion requirements,  addressing  the 
learning  and  language  difficulties  of 
many  students  when  they  enter 
school,  and  restoring  the  proper  learn- 
ing environment  and  the  status  of  the 
teaching  profession  so  necessary  for 
solid  instruction. 

Importantly,  this  legislation  leaves 
the  decisions  affecting  all  of  these 
questions,  and  others  too  numerous 
and  technical  to  enumerate,  to  local 
officials— school  board  members.  State 
and  local  superintendents,  principals, 
and  other  administrators,  parents,  and 
teachers. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  last  year.  The 


House  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
which  I  served,  included  provisions  to 
make  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  eligible  for  ADEA  funding. 
I  support  that  provision  and  will  work 
to  have  it  included  in  this  bill  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

As  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  [SAT's] 
continue  to  recover  from  the  depths  of 
a  protracted  plimge  during  the  last 
two  decades,  the  Federal  Government 
must  add  its  muscle  and  money  to  the 
task  of  resolving  educational  deficien- 
cies facing  America  and  its  schoolchil- 
dren. Almost  every  proposal  suggested 
by  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  cost  money.  Equally  sound 
recommendations  have  been  made  by 
other  groups,  including  The  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  the  Carnegie 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  There  is  no  cheap  or  inex- 
pensive option  to  restoring  confidence 
in  our  public  schools.  A  poster  in  my 
office  puts  it  very  well:  "It  will  be  a 
great  day  when  our  schools  get  all  the 
money  they  need  and  the  air  force  has 
to  hold  a  bake  sale  to  buy  a  bomber." 
American  education  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  as  the 
proper  instruction  of  our  young 
people. 

Dennis  Doyle  and  Chester  Finn,  in  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  December 
30,  1984,  articulated  another  long- 
range  and  promising  solution— year- 
roiuid  schooling  as  an  option  for  all 
students.  This  would  carry  an  im- 
mense price  tag,  which  I  dare  say  most 
States  could  not  afford  without  Feder- 
al assistance.  With  the  enactment  of 
ADEA,  money  would  be  available  to 
make  year-round  schooling  a  really 
viable  option  for  the  States  and  local 
school  districts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  Post  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  30.  1984] 
HucK  Finn  Is  Dcao:  Long  Live  Yeak-round 

School 
(By  Denis  P.  Doyle  and  Chester  E.  Finn  Jr.) 

Here  Is  a  modest  proposal  for  improving 
the  quality  of  U.S.  schools,  upgrading  the 
teaching  profession  and  providing  some  real 
community  support  for  working  parents: 
Operate  the  schools  year-round.  Put  them 
on  a  four-quarter  year,  require  all  young- 
sters to  attend  three  quarters,  and  allow 
them  to  attend  a  fourth.  Give  teachers  the 
option  of  teaching  year-round  and  make 
their  pay  commensurate  with  the  extra  time 
worked. 

The  present  school  year  ts  an  anachro- 
nism. It  was  designed  for  a  19th-century,  ag- 
ricultural nation  that  needed  young  people 
to  help  with  crops  and  did  not  have  air-con- 
ditioning to  cool  school  buildings  In  the  hot 
months. 

A  longer  school  year  could  help  school  re- 
formers achieve  many  of  their  objectives: 
higher  pay  for  teachers,  opportunities  for 


disadvantaged  and  slow-learning  youngsters 
to  catch  up.  enrichment  programs  for  the 
gifted,  and  simplification  of  the  child-care 
problems  encountered  by  working  parents 
during  the  long  summer  holiday. 

Granted,  the  costs  of  such  a  change  would 
be  considerable,  even  if  it  was  phased  in 
gradually,  and  even  if  the  savings  from  in- 
creased operating  efficiencies  were  factored 
in.  But  we  believe  the  American  public 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  for  one  simple 
reason:  it  would  provide  dramatic,  tangible 
benefits  as  opposed  to  marginal  improve 
ments  in  U.S.  education. 

First,  consider  the  advantages  that  a  48- 
week  year  would  provide  to  students  of  all 
abilities.  From  an  academic  standpoint, 
there  is  accumulating  evidence  that  a  full 
year  of  school  produces  Improved  learning, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  low-income  and 
socially  disadvantaged  students.  Houston, 
which  has  tried  a  year-round  program,  has 
found  that  the  achievement  scores  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  it  are  markedly  higher.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Houston  school  system 
has  expanded  the  plan  to  13  additional 
schools  this  year. 

Children  do  not  all  leam  at  the  same  rate: 
yet  those  advocating  reforms  rightly  Insist 
that  all  students  should  achieve  minimum 
levels  of  academic  competence.  If  we  do  not 
want  a  high  failure  rate  among  children 
who  have  difficulty  with  academics,  we  will 
need  to  provide  them  with  extra  time— and 
extra  teaching— to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
higher  standards. 

For  the  Immigrant  youngster  who  needs 
to  know  English,  extra  quarters  afford  a 
chance  to  immerse  oneself  in  language 
study  without  subtracting  time  from  arith- 
metic, geography  or  science. 

THE  ULTIMATE  nx:  YEAR-ROUND  SCHOOL 

For  the  student  with  leamiug  difficulties, 
an  extra,  non-mandatory  school  quarter 
could  provide  time  for  work  on  areas  of 
weakness  without  the  stigma  of  staying 
back  a  whole  year. 

For  the  gifted  child,  an  added  12- week 
quarter  would  be  an  opportunity  for  explor- 
ing a  new  subject,  getting  requirements  out 
of  the  way  or  indulging  a  special  interest  in 
computers,  poetry  or  experimental  biology. 
In  some  years,  such  a  student  might  take  a 
break,  go  to  camp,  travel  or  earn  money. 

In  eight  years  of  four  quarters,  a  gifted 
student  could  cover  as  much  academic 
ground  as  he  now  does  in  11  years  of  36 
weeks  of  school.  A  gifted  student  could 
graduate  from  high  school  in  9  years  and 
have  two  years  to  pursue  a  special  interest 
or  earn  money  for  college. 

For  the  average  student,  the  optional 
fourth  quarter  could  be  a  time  for  pursuing 
Interests  for  which  there  Is  Insufficient  time 
the  rest  of  the  year:  driver's  education, 
typing,  studio  art,  or  work  programs  outside 
school. 

In  the  early  grades,  the  optional  fourth 
quarter  of  school  might  be  a  time  for  a  stu- 
dent to  read  books  of  his  or  her  own  choice, 
master  basic  arithmetic  that  has  been  giving 
trouble  or  work  on  a  science  project.  At  the 
high-school  level,  a  48-week  year  would 
allow  for  much  more  flexible  schedules.  The 
varsity  basketball  player  who  cannot  handle 
physics  during  the  winter  quarter  could 
take  the  course  in  the  spring  summer  or  fall 
quarters. 

In  some  respects,  parents  would  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  a  reformed  school 
calendar.  As  women  poured  into  the  work- 
force in  the  eOs  and  '70s,  families  with  two 
working   parents  became   the  rule   rather 
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than  the  exception.  This  was  the  genesis  of 
"latchkey"  children,  who  come  home  to 
empty  houses.  Schools  have  been  slow  to 
adjust  to  this  development,  which  is  now  a 
permanent  fixture  of  U.S.  society. 

For  American  families,  summer  Is  no 
longer  a  time  of  leisurely  picnics  or  putting 
up  tomatoes  for  winter.  Long  summer  vaca- 
tions have  become  a  major  problem  for  fam- 
ilies that  must  make  child-care  arrange- 
ments. The  wealthy  pay  for  camps,  day-care 
programs  or  summer  schools  that  charge 
tuition.  But  for  the  less  affluent  and  poor, 
summer  is  a  time  for  juggling  schedules  or 
allowing  children  to  go  unsupervised. 

For  many  children  growing  up  In  the  '80s. 
summer  has  become  a  time  of  round-the- 
clock  television  watching  and  unsupervised 
outdoor  play.  A  48-week  school  year  would 
be  a  boon  to  many  hard-pressed  parents  and 
would  still  leave  time  for  a  family  vacation. 

Public  attitudes  toward  a  longer  school 
year  are  clearly  changing.  In  1982,  the 
Gallup  Poll  found  just  36  percent  favoring 
the  addition  of  a  month  to  the  school  calen- 
dar: in  1984.  44  prcent  did— including  a  clear 
majority  of  big-city  residents,  college-edu- 
cated adults,  and.  inexplicably.  Westerners. 
Although  half  of  all  respondents  were  still 
opposed,  the  poll  results  would  likely  be 
quite  dif  -rent  if  the  fourth  quajler  were 
descril)ed  as  an  option  rather  than  a  re- 
quirement. 

In  addition,  there  are  practical  reasons  for 
considering  the  48-week  school  year  that 
make  good  sense  given  the  problems  now 
facing  the  teaching  profession. 

Typically,  teachers  are  in  school  just 
under  three  quarters  of  the  year:  36  working 
weeks,  compared  with  a  48-week  working 
year  for  most  Americans  with  full-time  jobs. 
To  supplement  their  incomes,  al>out  30  per- 
cent of  teachers  take  summer  jobs.  Eleven 
percent  "moonlight"  during  the  school  year, 
and  one  in  four  does  extra  work  for  addi- 
tional pay  In  the  school  system — coaching 
advising  student  organiuttions,  driving 
buses.  A  recent  study  in  New  York  indicates 
that  one  teacher  in  three  holds  a  second  job 
during  the  school  year,  and  53  percent  work 
during  the  summer.  Put  another  way.  teach- 
ing is  not  the  sole  occupation  of  many 
teachers,  a  fact  that  has  detracted  from  ef- 
forts to  make  teaching  a  true  profession. 

If  teachers  were  paid  for  a  48-week  year  at 
the  same  rates  they  are  paid  today,  their 
salaries  would  Instantly  rise  by  one  third,  to 
an  average  of  nearly  $30,000  from  today's 
average  of  $22,000.  Even  the  notoriously  low 
salaries  of  beginning  teachers  would  rise 
from  today's  $11. 000-$  15.000  to  a  more  re- 
spectable $15.000-$20.000. 

Not  all  teachers  would  welcome  additional 
classroom  days,  and  some  would  forego 
extra  income  to  preserve  long  vacations.  But 
making  teaching  a  full-year  vocation  could 
ease  the  impending  problem  of  a  teacher 
shortage,  which  is  likely  to  hit  the  country 
in  two  or  three  years.  If  all  teachers  opted 
to  work  year-round,  while  most  students 
continued  to  attend  only  three  quarters,  we 
would  need  only  three-quarters  as  many 
teachers  as  we  employ  today.  In  theory,  1.65 
million  full-time  teachers  can  do  the  work 
of  the  2.2  million  now  employed.  Because 
the  nation  Is  expected  to  need  1  million  new 
teachers  in  the  next  six  years,  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  existing  teaching 
force  would  be  a  boon.  This  would  still  leave 
foom  for  the  hiring  of  young,  talented  new 
teachers. 

More  money  for  teachers  and  a  chance  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion are  not  the  only  i>otential  benefits  of 


running  the  schools  year  round.  It  would  be 
easier  for  teachers  to  arrange  sabbaticals- 
simpler  for  them  to  take  time  off  to  travel 
or  study. 

Could  school  systems  handle  the  intrica- 
cies of  scheduling  and  administration?  Some 
already  do.  More  than  90  of  the  600  public 
schools  in  Los  Angeles  operate  year-round, 
as  a  response  to  what  otherwise  would  be 
unmanageable  overcrowding.  A  building 
with  a  capacity  of  1.500  students  accommo- 
dates 2.000  on  a  year-round  schedule.  Even 
if  many  students  availed  themselves  of  a 
fourth  quarter  of  school,  it  would  still  great- 
ly reduce  overcrowding. 

At  the  same  time,  year-round  operation 
would  make  much  more  efficient  use  of 
school  facilities  and  staff.  Buses  and  bus 
drivers  could  be  utilized  full  time.  The  extra 
classroom  capacity  created  by  the  plan 
would  allow  school  systems  to  close  old.  In- 
efficient or  unsafe  buildings  and  temporary 
facilities. 

Also,  a  48-week  year  would  bring  the  U.S. 
education  system  more  into  line  with  tho6e 
of  our  major  economic  competitors.  Interna- 
tional education  comparisons  reveal  that 
young  Americans  who  go  to  school  180  days 
a  year  know  much  less  than  their  Japanese 
age-mates,  who  attend  school  for  240  days, 
and  less  than  other  Industrial  democracies 
with  longer  school  years.  Some  studies  even 
show  American  high-school  students  lagging 
behind  high-school  students  in  developing 
countries  In  some  areas  of  achievement. 

How  many  would  avail  themselves  of  year- 
round  school?  At  the  outset,  perhaps  not  as 
many  as  we  might  wish. 

Many  school  systems  already  offer 
summer  school.  But  attendance  tends  to  be 
thin.  In  1982,  for  example,  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  New  York  State's  students  attended 
summer  school,  and  only  one  school  build- 
ing in  eight  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  Los  Angeles  schools  last 
summer  took  advantage  of  additional  funds 
to  offer  "core  academic  courses,"  only 
10,000  secondary  students  turned  up, 
though  there  were  funds  available  for 
27.000.  Even  the  remedial  summer  school 
for  youngsters  who  had  failed  the  statewide 
proficiency  test  had  7.000  fewer  students  in 
1984  than  In  1983. 

During  the  past  decade,  financial  pres- 
sures forced  many  school  systems  to  curtail 
their  summer  offerings,  often  limiting  them 
to  seniors  who  otherwise  would  not  gradu- 
ate, youngsters  with  learning  problems  and 
those  eligible  for  various  federal  programs. 
Chicago  enrolled  200,000  children  in  the 
summer  of  1975.  and  just  24.000  in  1982. 
Dade  County.  Fla..  is  one  of  the  few  urban 
systems  to  operate  a  large-scale  summer 
program— and  It  receives  special  state  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

But  year-round  operation  is  not  the  same 
as  ad(ling  a  slowed-down  summer  school 
program.  High  school  students  may  scoff, 
preferring  to  adhere  to  the  familiar  pattern. 
But  young  working  parents  with  6-  and  8- 
year-olds  In  the  primary  grades  would  try 
four  quarters.  As  these  children  moved  up 
into  higher  grades,  they  would  increasingly 
view  48  weeks  of  school  as  normal,  and  the 
36-week  system  of  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  as  an  odd  thing  of  the  past. 

Many  new  teachers  would  like  to  boost 
their  salaries  by  a  third,  not  every  year,  per- 
haps, but  more  often  than  not. 

A  number  of  states  have  been  establishing 
"career  ladders"  for  teachers,  under  which 
senior  teachers  with  added  responsibilities 
would  receive  significant  pay  increases.  In  a 
year-round    school    setting,    the    increases 


would  be  even  larger  for  these  teachers.  In 
time,  teaching  will  be  seen  as  a  decently 
paid  occupation  with  greater  appeal  to  able 
young  people— and  to  older  people  who 
might  be  willing  to  try  but  cannot  imagine 
why  they  would  move  to  a  part-time  class- 
room post. 

Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  says  that  the 
"market"  should  determine  teachers'  sala- 
ries—that math  or  science  teachers  should 
be  paid  enough  to  keep  them  from  entering 
private  Industry.  But  teachers  must  under- 
stand that  no  Job  market  pays  a  12-month 
salary  for  nine  months'  work.  Teachers  who 
say  their  work  is  so  draining  that  it  requires 
weeks  of  rest  and  recuperation  should  try 
that  argument  on  nurses  in  Intensive  care 
units  of  hospitals,  policemen  and  coal 
miners. 

There  is  a  parallel  message  for  students 
and  their  parents.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  In  Education,  which  last 
year  Issued  a  report  highly  critical  of  the 
schools,  was  right  to  assert  that  American 
youngsters  do  not  spend  enough  hours  on 
academics.  The  main  substitute  for  active 
study  has  become  passive  watching  of  televi- 
sion, and  spare-time  jobs  that  pay  for  more 
leisure-time  entertainment,  or  just  hanging 
out.  The  United  States  has  considered  year- 
round  schooling  in  the  past.  There  was  a 
flurry  of  interest  in  the  idea  between  1965 
and  1975.  when  education  funds  seemed 
plentiful,  facilities  were  crowded,  and  the 
possibility  of  using  school  buildings  as  year- 
round  community  resources  were  in  vogue. 

An  extensive  ex|>eriment  with  year-round 
education  was  undertaken  in  Newark,  N.J., 
from  1912  to  1931,  when  schools  were  open 
for  10  months  a  year  for  one  set  of  children 
and  for  another  group.  12  months.  The  12- 
month  school  program  was  designed  for 
working-class  youngsters  and  the  children 
of  recently  arrived  immigrants  in  need  of 
special  help. 

George  Brinkerhoff .  an  education  scholar, 
reported  in  the  '30s  that  "The  all-year 
schools  graduate  a  higher  [>ercentage  of 
their  pupils:  they  show  a  lower  grade  age 
[because  fewer  students  failed  even  when 
standards  were  maintained];  they  have  less 
retardation:  they  lose  fewer  pupils  before 
graduating."  What  Is  more,  he  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  "brain  fatigue,"  "loss  of  mental 
health"  or  impaired  physical  development 
among  those  attending  the  12-montb 
sch(X)ls. 

The  Newark  program  was  curbed  as  a  De- 
pression-era economy  measure,  much  as  the 
ambitious  sxunmer  programs  of  the  early 
1970s  were  cut  for  financial  reasons.  But  the 
United  States  Is  again  pumping  resources 
into  its  schools,  as  governors,  business  lead- 
ers and  the  general  public  come  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  educational  excellence. 
States  have  been  raising  taxes  to  finance 
better  schools,  and  public-opinion  polls  indi- 
cate that  this  is  acceptable  to  the  elector- 
ate— so  long  as  It  yields  results. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  a  full-fledged 
experiment  of  this  sort  would  work  in  the 
1980s.  But  the  potential  benefits  make  It 
worth  trying.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is 
passionately  interested  in  boosting  student 
achievement,  providing  better  care  for  the 
children  of  worlcing  parents  and  enhancing 
the  appeal  of  the  teaching  profession,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  allow  our  schools  to  stand 
Idle  16  weeks  a  year. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Staftord,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 
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BuRDicK,     Mr.     Chafee.      Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.  178.  A  bill  to  approve  the  inter- 
state and  interstate  substitute  cost  es- 
timates, to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  FUNDING  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Envirorunent  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  [Senator 
Stafford]  in  introducing  legislation  to 
approve  an  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 
[ICE]  and  interstate  substitute  cost  es- 
timate [ISCE]  for  an  18-month  period. 
With  congressional  approval,  $7  billion 
can  be  released  and  put  to  work  on 
interstate  highway  construction  and 
substitute  projects  throughout  the 
country.  These  estimates  should  have 
been  acted  on  last  year,  but  unfortu- 
nately agreement  could  not  be  reached 
with  the  other  t)ody. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  crippling 
delays  in  the  future,  the  legislation 
also  contains  a  provision  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
continue  to  submit  the  ICE  and  ISCE 
to  Congress  every  other  January  1, 
and  Congress  would  continue  to  have 
from  January  to  October  to  review  the 
cost  estimates  and  make  any  changes 
it  desired.  However,  if  Congress  failed 
to  act  by  October  1.  the  legislation  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  the  ICE  and  ISCE 
and  then  administratively  proceed  to 
apportion  the  funds  on  October  1.  In 
this  way.  States  would  not  be  penal- 
ized and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram would  not  be  disrupted,  as  is 
happening  now. 

For  the  second  straight  year.  States 
are  approaching  the  spring  and 
summer  construction  season  with  no 
assurance  that  the  funding  necessary 
for  planned  road  and  bridge  projects 
will  materalize;  40-some  States  are 
now  completely  out  of  interstate 
money,  and  contracts  on  more  than 
200  highway  projects  have  had  to  be 
shelved.  The  creation  of  jobs  and 
other  economic  benefits  are  on  hold. 
Problems  of  highway  safety  and  traf- 
fic congestion  become  more  acute  by 
the  day.  The  release  of  $7  billion  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  these 
transportation  and  other  economic 
needs. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider this  important  legislation  care- 
fully and  expeditiously.  The  bill  and 
joint  resolution  [S.J.  Res.  8]  being  in- 
troduced today  closely  resemble  previ- 
ous efforts:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
312.  the  "clean"  ICE-ISCE.  and  S. 
3024.  which  the  Senate  passed  3 
months  ago.  There  may  be  other  more 
feasible  legislative  approaches  but  no 
matter    what    form     the    legislation 


takes.  I  am  convinced  the  process  must 
be  free  of  controversial  policy  changes 
and  large,  new.  special-interest  author- 
izations. 

Last  year,  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  had  many  re- 
quests for  the  funding  of  demonstra- 
tion projects.  A  compromise  was 
reached  in  which  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  any  specific  project  was  lim- 
ited to  $12.5  million  or  50  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  whichever  was  less. 
This  requirement  limited  the  drain  on 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  also 
tended  to  ensure  that  such  projects 
were  a  top  priority  within  the  States. 
The  amount  for  demonstration 
projects  in  S.  3024  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  was  $178.6  million. 

Demonstration  projects  alone,  how- 
ever, added  up  to  over  $600  million  in 
new  authorizations  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  According  to  a  recent  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  analysis, 
the  ultimate  cost  to  complete  all 
Senate  and  House  demonstration 
projects,  including  language  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill  clarifying  eli- 
gibility of  the  central  artery  and  third 
harbor  crossing,  potentially  could  be 
$7.5  billion.  Obviously,  such  a  Federal 
liability  would  bankrupt  the  trust 
fund  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  Senate  conferees  finally  were 
able  to  meet  with  their  House  counter- 
parts on  the  ICE-ISCE  legislation  last 
year,  some  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  believed  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  never  veto  a  highway 
bill.  This  is  not  a  view  I  share.  OMB 
Director  Stockman  and  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Dole  repeatedly  made 
clear  the  administration's  position  and 
its  willingness  to  veto  legislation  that 
distorts  national  Highway  Program 
needs,  undermines  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  trust  fund,  and  contributes 
to  an  even  greater  national  budget 
deficit. 

In  January  1983,  the  landmark  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act 
[STAA]  was  enacted,  and,  as  of  fiscal 
1983,  States  began  receiving  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  Federal  assistance  for 
vitally  needed  construction  and  repair 
work  on  our  Nation's  highway  system. 
Highway  user  fees  were  increased  to 
finance  that  spending.  The  STAA, 
with  authorizations  running  through 
fiscal  1986,  should  continue  to  be  im- 
plemented without  any  major  changes 
in  law  and  without  large  numbers  of 
new  specific  project  authorizations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  for  now  on 
the  pressing  need  all  States  share  for 
release  of  $7  billion  in  interstate 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  who  served  so  ably  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Transportation      Subcommittee      and 


with  the  99th  Congress  will  become 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Approval  of  the  ICE  and 
ISCE  is  truly  a  bipartisan  and  national 
concern.  I  hope  that  the  legislation 
will  be  considered  early  and  favorably, 
so  that  States  can  proceed  in  adminis- 
tering the  very  vital  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  179.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  eight  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  shall  be  physicians;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

D.C.  COMMISSION  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH 
MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  modify  the  current  statutory  re- 
quirement that  all  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  be  physicians. 

My  proposal  would  provide  greater 
administrative  flexibility  and  ensure 
that  qualified  professionals  represent- 
ing each  of  the  traditional  mental 
health  disciplines  would  be  eligible  for 
appointment.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
evolving  changes  within  our  Nation's 
mental  health  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  179 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  title  21  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  mental-health  professionals 
practicing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  had  not  less  than  five  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  mental  illnesses.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  on  the  types  of  medical 
care  that  the  uniformed  services  may 
provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  basic  authorization 
statute  of  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  [CHAMPUS]  in  order  to 
remove  all  present  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  type  of  health  benefit 
package  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  wish  to  provide  to  eligible 
beneficiaries. 

For  financial  reasons,  it  currently  is 
not  possible  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  every  CHAMPUS  ben- 


eficiary with  a  totally  comprehensive 
health  care  benefit.  However.  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  we  should  provide  the  De- 
partment with  maximum  possible  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  so  that  CHAM- 
PUS can  continuously  modify  its  pro- 
gram in  order  to  respond  to  either 
changing  demands  of  the  beneficiary 
population  or  changes  in  the  way  that 
health  care  is  delivered  across  the 
Nation.  If  my  proposal  is  enacted  into 
public  law.  the  Department  will  still 
have  to  live  within  its  budgetary  con- 
straints; however,  I  would  fully  expect 
that  over  time  we  will  see  a  number  of 
new  and  important  health  care  initia- 
tives being  made  available  to  CHAM- 
PUS beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  ensure 
that  the  health  care  benefits  available 
to  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  will  no 
longer  differ  drastically  merely  be- 
cause  the  beneficiary  may  not  live  geo- 
graphically near  a  military  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1076  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(a)  A  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who- 
'd) is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days:  or 

•(2)  died  while  on  such  duty. 
is  entitled,  upon  request,  to  medical  and 
dental  care  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed 
services,  subject  to  the  availability  of  space 
and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
medical  and  dental  staff.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  medical  and 
dental  care  prescribed  by  section  1077  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"medical  and  dental  care". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1077  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Only  the  following 
types  of  health  care  may  be  provided  under 
.section  1076  of  this  title:"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  types  of  health  care  that  may  be 
provided  under  section  1076  of  this  title  in- 
clude:": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (12)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(12)  Durable  equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
chairs, iron  lungs,  and  hospital  beds.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

Sec  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1079(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  types  of 
health  care  authorized  to  be  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  types  of  health  care  authorized  to 
be  provided  dependents  under  section  1076 
of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  under  joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 


the  services  of  Christian  Science  practition- 
ers and  nurses  and  services  obtained  in 
Christian  Service  sanatoriums.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  health  care  furnished  after 
September  30.  1985. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  181.  A  bill  to  permit  educational 
institutions  with  graduate  programs  in 
psychology  to  apply  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance to  individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Health  Careers  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram [HCOP]  in  order  to  allow  minor- 
ity students  to  pursue  careers  in  psy- 
chology under  this  initiative  if  they  so 
desire. 

This  bill  which  I  am  offering  today 
was  adopted  by  the  conferees  during 
their  deliberations  on  the  Health  Man- 
power Reauthorization  Act  last  Con- 
gress, which  was,  unfortunately, 
vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  787  (a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  295g-7  (a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "graduate  programs  in 
psychology,"  after  "podiatry"  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  For  pur|>oses  of  this  section,  the  term 
'graduate  program  in  psychology'  means  a 
graduate  program  in  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institution  in  a  State  which— 

"(A)  provides  training  leading  to  a  doctor- 
al degree  in  psychology  or  an  equivalent 
degree: 

"(B)  prepares  the  individual  receiving 
such  degree  for  licensure  by  a  State  as  a 
psychologist:  and 

"(C)  is  accredited  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  701  (5).". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of 
poison  control  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POISON  CONTROL  CENTERS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  for  plaiming  and  operat- 
ing poison  control  centers. 

I  understand  that  more  than  5  mil- 
lion poisonings  occur  each  year  in  our 
Nation  and  that  poisoning  continues 
to  remain  the  fourth  most  frequent 
cause  of  accidental  death  after  motor 


vehicle  accidents,  drownings,  and 
bums.  Poisonings  result  in  approxi- 
mately 12.000  deaths  per  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, about  90  percent  of  the  re- 
ported cases  involve  children,  thereby 
making  poisonings  the  most  common 
pediatric  emergency. 

Presently,  there  are  nearly  500 
poison  control  or  poison  information 
centers  already  established  in  our 
Nation,  many  of  which  are  colocated 
with  hospital  facilities,  universities  or 
public  health  authorities.  Some  of 
these  are  presently  receiving  Federal 
funding  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Block 
Grant  P>rogram.  I  understand  that  in 
the  areas  of  high  military  concentra- 
tion, such  as  Hawaii,  military  families 
can  make  up  a  high  proportion  of 
their  clientele.  In  fact,  in  Honolulu, 
approximately  25  percent  of  our 
poison  center's  transactions  are  for 
local  military  persoimel  and  their  de- 
pendents, whom  I  might  add  often  do 
not  pay  local  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  previous  studies 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion conclusively  indicate  that  when 
all  poisoning  episodes  are  considered, 
regional  poison  centers  have  been 
found  to  significantly  reduce  pediatric 
visits  to  hospital  emergency  rooms. 
For  example,  one  study  indicated  that 
of  those  parents  who  did  not  call  the 
poison  center,  44  percent  went  to  an 
emergency  room,  whereas  less  that  1 
percent  of  the  parents  who  did  call  the 
center  went  to  the  hospital.  Essential- 
ly, various  scientific  and  medical  ex- 
perts have  informed  me  that  a  well- 
staffed  poison  center  can  effectively 
manage  85  percent  of  the  acute  poi- 
sonings which  occur  over  the  tele- 
phone. Simply  stated,  by  spending 
money  up  front  to  establish  poison 
centers,  we  will  in  the  long  run  save 
cotisiderable  funds  in  hospital  ex- 
penses. In  fact,  I  understand  that  ap- 
proximately 600,000  hospital  visits  or 
admissions  are  attributed  to  poison- 
ings annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  315 
the  following  new  section: 

"POISON  CONTROL  CENTERS 

"Sec.  361.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  appropriate  public  and  private 
nonprofit  entities  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  operation  of 
poison  control  centers. 

"(b)  A  poison  control  center  planned,  de- 
veloped, established,  or  operated  with  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall,  with  respect 
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to  the  locality  in  which  such  center  is  estab- 
lished— 

•■(1)  provide  services  for  the  appropriate 
and  expeditious  management  and  treatment 
of  individuals  who  have  consumed  poisons 
or  an  overdose  of  drugs; 

■■(2)  establish  a  twenty-four  hour  tele- 
phone line,  at  no  charge  to  the  caller,  to— 

"(A)  answer  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning poisons  and  drugs: 

"(B)  receive  requests  concerning,  and 
make  recommendations  for,  the  treatment 
in  the  home  of  individuals  who  have  con- 
sumed poisons  or  an  overdose  of  drugs: 

■■(C)  coordinate  the  referral  to  hospital 
emergency  rooms  of  Individuals  who  have 
consumed  poisons  or  an  overdose  of  drugs 
who  need  such  referrals,  by  contacting  and 
providing  appropriate  information  to  the 
staffs  of  such  emergency  rooms: 

"(D)  provide  information  to  health  care 
professionals  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
individuals  who  have  consumed  poisons  or 
an  overdose  of  drugs:  and 

"(E)  monitor  the  treatment  at  home  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  consumed  poisons  or  an 
overdose  of  drugs  in  order  to  assure  that 
adequate  care  is  provided  to  such  individ- 
uals: 

'■(3)  create  and  implement  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  improve  public  awareness 
of  problems  relating  to  the  consumption  of 
poisons  and  drugs  and  methods  to  prevent 
such  consumption:  and 

•■(4)  collect  data  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  center,  including  information  con- 
cerning the  individuals  served  by  such 
center. 

••(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  l>e  necessary." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  183.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  certain  Filipinos  who 
assert  that  they  performed  military 
service  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services^ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  certain 
Filipinos  who  assert  that  they  per- 
formed military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War 
II,  and  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  course  of  World  War  II 
many  Filipinos— guerrillas,  and  active 
servicemen— fought  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
interests.  In  1948  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment struck  from  official  U.S.  Army 
records  the  names  of  thousands  of 
Filipinos  who  served  during  this  time, 
denying  these  individuals  the  rights, 
benefits,  and  privileges  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  permit  these  excluded  veterans 
to  submit  their  claims  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  reevaluation— resolu- 
tion—on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Upon 
submission  of  sufficient  documenta- 
tion of  service  with  the  U.S.  Army  or 
organized  guerrilla  forces,  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  duly  recognized  as 
veterans  and  entitled  to  benefits  and 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Government. 


The  removal  of  their  names  from  of- 
ficial Army  records  was  an  injustice  to 
these  individuals  who  helped  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II. 
For  some,  this  bill  is  too  late  since 
death  has  taken  its  toll.  However,  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
confirm  our  commitment  to  these  Fili- 
pinos who  fought  so  hard  to  maintain 
U.S.  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  (a)  any  person  who  claims  to  have  per- 
formed military  service  with  or  for  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands during  World  'War  II  and  is  not  recog- 
nized, for  any  purpose,  as  having  performed 
active  service  in  or  on  behalf  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  tfnited  States  may  file  an  ap- 
plication, in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  '■Secretary'^)  shall  prescribe,  to 
have  the  Secretary  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  all  information  and  evidence  presented  to 
him  by  such  person  and  on  the  basis  of  all 
other  information  and  evidence  available  to 
the  Secretary,  whether  such  person  should 
be  considered  as  having  performed  active 
service  in  or  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  in  the 
case  of  any  person  who  files  an  application 
under  this  Act,  that  such  person— 

( 1 )  served  in  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  while  such  forces  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  including  among  such  mili- 
tary forces  organized  guerrilla  forces  under 
commanders  appointed,  designated,  or  sub- 
sequently recognized  by  the  Conunander  in 
Chief,  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  or  other 
competent  authority  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

(2)  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  or  other 
medal  or  decoration  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  military  service  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  was  inducted  into  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  In  the  Far  East  (USAPFE) 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  per- 
formed military  service  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  World  War  II.  reported  to  United 
States  military  control  during  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  subsequently, 
without  his  consent,  had  his  name  and 
records  erroneously  deleted  or  otherwise  er- 
roneously removed  from  the  official  records 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  such  person  an 
appropriate  certificate  of  service  which 
shall  entitle  such  person  to  the  same  rights 
and  benefits  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  other  persons  who  performed  sub- 
stantially the  same  type  of  military  service 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  World  War 
II  and  who.  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  were  entitled  to  such 
rights  and  benefits  by  virtue  of  such  service. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  t)e  eligible  for  a 
certificate  of  service  under  this  Act  if  the 


Secretary  determines  that  such  person  was 
discharged  from  military  service  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
■World  War  11'  means  the  period  beginning 
on  December  7,  1941.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  not  consider 
any  application  received  more  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  effectively  and  equitably 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  to  any 
person  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  1  cent 
postage  stamp  to  be  used  for  corre- 
spondence with  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  democratic 
government— a  representative  govern- 
ment—and thus,  by  definition,  one  de- 
pendent on  the  continuing  operation 
of  a  two-way  communication  system 
between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  their  elected  Representatives. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  those  people  in 
his  State  or  district  whom  he  repre- 
sents. He  must  not  only  keep  commu- 
nication chaimels  open  but,  more  Im- 
portantly, he  must  be  responsive  to 
the  concerns  he  receives  throurh 
these  channels.  The  most  practical 
means  of  transmitting  these  constitu- 
ent concerns  is  through  the  mail.  It  is 
most  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imag- 
ine ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the 
desire  to  express  an  opinion  is  frus- 
trated because  we  must  think  twice 
about  spending  money  on  a  postage 
stamp.  Unfortunately,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  are  forced  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  a  20-cent  postage  stamp  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  grievence, 
or  opinion  or  idea,  as  something 
beyond  their  means. 

The  issuance  of  a  1-cent  stamp  for 
this  purpose  would  effectively  remove 
this  prohibition  and  allow  all  citizens 
to  apprise  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  their  individual  throughts 
and  position  on  the  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  This  measure  would  amend 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issurance  of  these  I  cent 
stamps  to  be  sold  at  U.S.  post  offices. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  appropriations 
necessary  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  postal  revenue  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  1  cent  stamps  as  opposed  to 
prevailing  postage  rates  for  mail 
matter     addressed     to     Congressmen 


which   does   not   exceed   4   ounces   in 
weight. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  open 
communication  between  elected  offi- 
cials and  people.  Congress  adopted  the 
franking  system  allowing  congression- 
al communication  betweep  elected  of- 
ficials to  constituents.  'We  have  ne- 
glected, however,  to  provide  our  con- 
stituents with  a  convenient  and  afford- 
able means  to  access  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  It  is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  con- 
cept of  individual  expression.  Each 
and  every  citizen  has  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  system,  through  both  the 
ballot  box  and  through  corresp>ond- 
ence  with  their  Representatives  be- 
tween elections. 

Because  the  effective  operation  of 
our  political  system  is  dependent  upon 
open  communication,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bill  will  receive  the  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  32  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 
"§3219.  .Mail  matter  sent  to  Members  of  Congress 

■■(a)  Any  person  may  send  any  piece  of 
mall  matter,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight,  for  postage  of  1  cent  to  (1)  any 
Memt)er  of  the  Senate  represnting  the 
State,  and  (2)  the  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  representing  the  district,  in 
which  such  person  resides,  if  that  person 
uses  a  special  stamp  issued  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  any  such  matter.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  issue  special  1-cent  stamps  to 
be  used  in  sending  such  matter,  and  such 
stamps  shall  only  be  sold  at  post  offices. 

■■(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  ■district'  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

■■(2)  ■Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' includes  a  Representative.  Delegate, 
and  Resident  Commissioner:  and 

■■(3)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives elected  at  large  from  a  state  having 
more  than  one  district  shall  be  considered  a 
Member  elected  from  each  district  of  that 
State.', 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  immediately  below  item  3218 
the  following  new  Item; 

■■3219.  Mail  matter  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress.". 

(c)  Section  2401(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  ■■3217"  a  comma  and 

■3219". 

(d)  This  Act  is  effective  January  1,  1985. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  185,  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
garding the  transportation  of  Govern- 
ment cargoes  in  U.S.-flag  vessels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


government  impelled  cargo  act  op  1985 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  every 
nation  engaged  in  maritime  trade 
heavily  subsidizes  its  merchant  marine 
through  various  protectionist  devices, 
and  does  whatever  else  it  can  to  ensure 
that  its  national  flag  lines  have  that 
competitive  edge. 

While  we  have  taken  some  steps  in 
this  direction,  our  international  trades 
are  still  the  only  ones  characterized  by 
a  come  one,  come  all  policy  of  competi- 
tion. Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
national  flag  lines  carry  less  than  6 
percent  of  our  international  water- 
borne  commerce. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  ensure  that  U.S.-flag 
operators  have  the  same  competitive 
edge  in  our  international  trades  that 
their  foreign-flag  counterparts  have  in 
theirs.  It  would  do  this  by  strengthen- 
ing our  current  laws  relating  to  U.S.- 
flag  preference  for  Government  im- 
pelle(i  cargo. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  185 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Government  Im- 
pelled Cargo  Act  of  1985." 

CARGO  APFECTING  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  2.  All  waterbome  cargo  affecting  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  transported  in  United  States-flag  vessels. 

DIRECT  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CARGO 
NOT  APPECTING  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  3.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  all  waterbome  cargo  not  affect- 
ing the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  transported  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels  when  any  one  of  the  following 
categories  applies; 

(1)  The  United  States  procures,  contracts 
for,  or  otherwise  obtains  the  cargo  for  its 
own  account. 

(2)  The  United  States  furnished  the  cargo 
to  or  for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation 
free  of  any  charge  for  the  cargo. 

(3)  The  United  States  sells  the  cargo  to  or 
for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation  at  a 
price  that  is  less  than  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  procuring,  handling,  and  storing 
the  cargo. 

indirect  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CAR(K> 
NOT  APPECTING  THE  NATIONAL  SECtTRITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  waterbome  cargo  not  affect- 
ing the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  shipped  to  or  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  transported  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels  whenever  the  United  States  pro- 
vides to  any  entity,  foreign  or  domestic,  any 
form  of  grant,  loan,  credit,  advance  of 
funds,  cash  transfer,  or  guaranty,  and  the 
grant,  loan,  credit,  advance  of  fimds,  cash 
transfer,  or  guaranty  is  used— 

(1)  to  pay  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  procuring,  contracting  for,  or  other- 
wise obtaining  the  cargo:  or 

(2)  to  pay  any  of  the  foreign  charges  for 
the  cargo. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  gross  ton- 


nage of  cargo  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  order  to  permit  such  cargo  to 
l)e  carried  in  vessels  of  the  recipient  nation, 
if  United  States-flag  vessels  have  equal 
access  t«  cargo  originating  in  that  nation. 

(c)  Any  grant,  loan,  credit,  advance  of 
funds,  cash  transfer,  or  guaranty  provided 
in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  responsible  agency  obtain- 
ing agreement  by  the  recipient  entity  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  Sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  a  particular  shipment  of  cargo 
if- 

(1)  after  proper  notice  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  this  Act.  no  United  States-flag 
vessel  is  available  at  competitive  rates:  or 

(2)  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, or  the  President  declares  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  justifying  a  temporary  waiver 
of  one  or  more  of  those  sections. 

COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  agency  responsible  for— 

(1)  procuring,  contracting  for.  or  other- 
wise obtaining,  or  furnishing  or  selling 
cargo  subject  to  section  2  or  3  of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  providing,  arranging,  or  administering 
any  form  of  grant,  loan,  credit,  advance  of 
funds,  cash  transfer,  or  guaranty  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4  of  this  Act; 

shall  publish  a  notice  of  need  for  United 
States-flag  vessels  required  pursuant  to  this 
Act  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  vessels 
will  be  needed.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  rule  the  content,  place,  and  manner  of 
publication  of  notices  of  need. 

(b)  If  the  responsible  agency  fails  to  pub- 
lish a  notice  of  need  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  neverthe- 
less contact  the  appropriate  United  States- 
flag  carriers  to  determine  whether  any 
United  States-flag  vessels  are  available  at 
competitive  rates. 

(c)  If  the  responsible  agency,  after  com- 
plying with  subsection  (a)  or.  if  necessary, 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  determines 
that  no  United  States-flag  vessels  are  avail- 
able at  (x>mpetltive  rates,  the  agency  shall 
certify  that  determination  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  verify  the  certification  within  two 
working  days  of  receipt. 

(d)  If  the  responsible  agency,  after  com- 
plying with  subsection  (a)  or.  if  necessary, 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  determines 
that  no  United  States-flag  vessels  are  avail- 
able at  competitive  rates  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Secretary,  and  that  certification  is  veri- 
fied, then  the  agency  may  use  one  or  more 
foreign-flag  vessels  to  transport  the  portion 
of  the  cargo  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
transported  on  United  States-flag  vessels, 

(e)  E^ach  agency  shall  report  its  compli- 
ance with  or  variance  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  for  each  fiscal  year,  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  rule  the 
form  and  content  of  such  annual  compli- 
ance reports. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  and  shall  review  the 
annual  compliance  reports  required  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  report  any  finding  of  non- 
compliance with  this  Act  to  the  noncom- 
pliant  agency.  Each  agency  that  failed  to 
comply  with  this  Act  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  required  to  make  up  the  entire  difference 
in  United  States-flag  vessel  carriage  result- 
ing from  noncompliance  by  using  all  avail- 
able  United   States-flag   vessels,   until   the 
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Secretary  shall  certify  that  compliance  has 
been  achieved. 

DBTimTIONS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "cargo  affecting  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States"  means— 

(A)  all  equipment  and  supplies  bought  for 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard: 

(B)  all  oil  and  other  petroleum  procured, 
contracted  for.  or  otherwise  obtained  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve; 

(C)  all  materials  procured,  contracted  for, 
or  otherwise  obtained  for  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile: 

(D)  all  motor  vehicles  and  household 
goods  owned  by  United  States  Government 
personnel  whenever  transportation  of  such 
vehicles  or  household  goods  at  Government 
expense  is  authorized  by  law:  and 

<E)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  procured,  contracted  for.  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  United  States,  of 
any  description,  certified  by  the  President 
or  his  designee  as  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States: 

<2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 

(3)  "United  SUtes-flag  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  as  defined  in  section  3  of  title  I, 
United  States  Code,  that  is  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46 
App.  U.S.C.  802).  and  that— 

(A)  if  built  in  the  United  States  has  l)een 
issued  a  cerificate  of  documentation  under 
section  107  of  the  Vessel  Documentation 
Act  (46  U.S.C.  App.  65e);  or 

(B)  if  not  built  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  issued  a  certificate  of  documentation 
under  section  107  of  the  Vessel  Etocumenta- 
tion  Act  (46  U.S.C.  App.  65e)  and  has  held 
such  certificate  for  not  less  than  three 
years. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  United 
States-flag  vessel  shall  be  treated  as  being 
available  at  competitive  rates  only  if— 

( 1 )  the  vessel  is— 

(A)  of  the  size  and  type  appropriate  for 
the  cargo  to  be  transported:  and 

(B)  capable  of  meeting  the  pickup  and  de- 
livery schedule  stated  by  the  agency  inci- 
dent to  compliance  with  section  6<a)  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  the  rates  for  the  vessel— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  liner-type  cargo,  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  established  by  conferences 
operating  on  the  same  or  similar  routes 
transporting  the  same  or  similar  cargo; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  liquid  or  dry  bulk  cargo 
transported  by  a  vessel  other  than  a  vessel 
descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (C),  do  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  150  per  centum 
of  the  world  rate  for  transporting  the  same 
or  similar  cargo;  or 

(C)  in  the  case  of  liquid  or  dry  bulk  cargo 
transported  by  a  vessel  that  either  (i)  was 
constructed  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  or  (ii)  was  substantially  re- 
built in  the  United  States  in  the  last  five 
years,  are  fair  and  reasonable  for  United 
States-flag  commercial  vehicles  of  that  size 
or  type  transporting  the  same  or  similar 
cargo. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  8.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed; 

(1)  Section  2631  of  title  10,  United  States 
Cixle,  and  the  item  relating  to  that  section 
in  the  analysis  for  chapter  157  of  that  title. 

(2)  Section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1241(b)). 


(3)  The  joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint 
Resolution  requiring  agricultural  or  other 
products  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  where  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  or  any  other  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  finances  the  ex- 
porting of  such  products",  adopted  March 
26.  1934  (Pub.  Res,  17.  46  App.  U.S.C.  1241- 
1). 

BTFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  186.  A  bill  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  American  merchant 
marine  by  requiring  that  certain  mail 
of  the  United  States  be  carried  on  ves- 
sels of  U.S.  registry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  would  add  a 
new  section  to  title  IV  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  which  would 
reestablish  the  general  requirement 
that  the  Postal  Service  use  vessels  of 
U.S.  registry  to  originate  any  interna- 
tional sea  transportation  of  mail.  An 
identical  measure  was  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  last  year  after 
hearings— S.  188. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
carriage  of  mall  was  recognized  at  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
constitutional  provision  which  empow- 
ered Congress  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads— U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  sec. 
8,  cl.  7.  This  power  was  early  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  include  "all 
measures  necessary"  to  secure  the 
"safe  and  speedy  transit"  of  the  mail. 
Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  U.S.  727  (1878). 

While  preexisting  legislation  in  1891 
authorized  the  Postmaster  General  to 
contract  with  American  citizens  for 
the  carrying  of  mail  on  American 
steamships,  the  first  general  require- 
ment that  U.S.  mall  carried  by  vessel 
be  transported  on  U.S.-flag  ships  ap- 
peared in  1420  (41  Stat.  998).  That  re- 
quirement was  continued  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  of  1928  and  1936. 
The  provisions  of  the  1920  and  1936 
acts  remained  in  force  until  1960  when 
Congress  passed  a  complete  revision  of 
the  postal  statutes  in  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  (49  Stat.  1985). 
This  revision  included  a  provision  very 
similar  to  section  405(a)  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act  requiring  U.S. 
mails  to  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  ships. 

In  1970,  Congress  again  passed  a 
complete  revision  of  title  39  creating 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (Public  Law 
91-375).  It  did  not  contain  a  provision 
comparable  to  the  previous  U.S.-flag 
preference.  No  explanation  for  this 
omission  was  provided  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  committee  reports  (S. 
Rept.  91-912)  (H.  Rept.  91-1104).  How- 
ever, the  Postal  Service  continued  the 
policy  by  a  regulation  in  its  postal  con- 
tracting manual. 


In  1981.  the  Postal  Service  deleted 
this  regulation  from  the  manual  with 
no  notice  or  hearing.  This  action  not 
only  terminated  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  Government  to  entrust 
the  U.S.  mail  to  Americans,  it  did  so 
without  explanation  or  indication  that 
it  had  considered  national  security  im- 
plications and  the  objective  of  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy,  that  is,  to  pro- 
mote the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

Since  1981,  the  international  sea 
transport  of  U.S.  mails  has  been  virtu- 
ally monopolized  by  foreign  operators, 
including  Soviet  bloc  ships.  In  fiscal 
year  1983  for  example,  foreign  flags 
were  awarded  37  of  the  45  contracts 
let  by  the  Postal  Service,  and  more 
recent  statistics  indicate  no  decline  in 
this  trend. 

From  a  national  security  standpoint 
the  committee  found  this  situation 
very  disquieting.  For  example,  until 
recently  a  Warsaw  Pact  operator- 
Polish  Ocean  Lines— carried  our  mail 
between  New  York  and  Bremerhaven, 
Germany.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  international  conflict  when 
many  of  these  foreign-flag  vessels  will 
no  longer  be  available:  and  even  those 
that  were  would  have  divided  loyalties. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  nation- 
al security,  the  committee  also  be- 
lieves that  the  current  policy  of  the 
Postal  Service  contradicts  our  express 
national  maritime  policy  to  promote 
the  private  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 

The  U.S.  liner  fleet  is  experiencing 
difficult  financial  times  and  has  testi- 
fied that  this  legislation  would  be 
helpful.  And,  when  it  reported  identi- 
cal legislation  last  year,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  small  additional  amount 
which  the  legislation  would  cost  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducting  today  is  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  product  of  hearings  held  in 
the  last  Congress  on  S.  188.  Those 
hearings  were  held  by  the  committee's 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  on 
September  27  and  29.  1983  (S.  SER. 
98-51).  The  following  testified  for  the 
legislation:  all  U.S.-Flag  liner  opera- 
tors. Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion [MEBA],  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment [AFL-CIO]  representing  43 
unions. 

The  following  testified  against  the 
legislation:  U.S.  Postal  Service,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  also  received  several 
written  communications  which  sup- 
ported S.  188;  and  a  considerably 
smaller  number  opposing  it  from  for- 
eign-flag operators  and  foreign  govern- 
ments whose  vessels  of  registry  cross 
trade  in  the  U.S.  trades. 


Significantly,  although  several  com- 
modity interests  testified  against  sev- 
eral cargo  preference  bills  which  were 
also  the  subject  of  the  2  days  of  hear- 
ings, none  opposed  S.  188. 

In  their  respective  testimony,  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  raised  several  objections 
to  S.  188.  as  introduced.  Specifically. 
S.  188  would: 

Subject  the  Postal  Service  to  poten- 
tially unlimited  costs; 

Fail  to  recognize  legitimate  service 
requirements  of  the  Postal  Service  by 
restricting  the  Postal  Service's  ability 
to  specify  container  size; 

Seriously  undermine  the  Postal 
Service's  ability  to  provide  prompt  and 
economic  services  for  international 
surface  mail;  and 

Reduce  competition  and  thus  re- 
strict the  Postal  Service  to  artificial 
market  of  elevated  prices  and  inferior 
services. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  testimony  it 
received  and  its  own  deliberations,  the 
committee,  on  April  10,  1984,  ordered 
S.  188  reported  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  As  report- 
ed, S.  188  would: 

Generally  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  use  exclusively  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels for  the  international  sea  transpor- 
tation of  the  U.S.  mail,  unless:  No 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  available  at  the 
time;  or  no  U.S.-flag  vessels  can  pro- 
vide service  sufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Postal  Service; 

Require  that  rates  charged  for  the 
sea  transportation  of  mail  be  subject 
to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984;  and  not 
be  higher  than  rates  charged  by  those 
carriers  for  transporting  like  goods  for 
private  persons; 

Require  competitive  bidding  where 
two  or  more  ocean  common  carriers 
seeK  to  enter  into  a  contract  offered 
by  the  Postal  Service.  No  contract 
could  be  awarded  for  more  than  1 
year;  and 

Permit  the  Postal  Service  to  specify 
the  size  of  containers  in  its  invitation 
for  bids  or  requests  for  proposals  when 
so  required  by  the  physical  handling 
limitations  of  the  destination. 

In  the  committee's  judgment  S.  188. 
as  reported,  met  the  major  objections 
of  the  administration  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  identical  to  S.  188,  as 
reported. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  objectives  against  the  origi- 
nal version  of  S.  188  which  were  raised 
at  the  hearing,  and  the  reasons  why 
the  committee  believed  they  have 
been  met.  The  committee's  reasoning 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  today  because  it  is 
identical  to  S.  188,  as  reported. 

1.  Objection:  S.  188  subjected  the  Postal 
Service  to  potentially  unlimited  costs. 

Rebuttal:  This  objection  rested  on  a  provi- 
sion in  the  original  version  of  S.  188  which 
provided  a  formula  for  a  rate  floor,  but  no 


ceiling.  In  other  words,  it  was  contended 
that  in  the  situations  where  only  one  U.S. 
carrier  provided  service,  that  carrier  would 
have  been  able  to  name  its  own  price,  incor- 
porating as  much  more  than  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable profit  as  it  wished. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  that  contention 
were,  they  were  no  longer  valid  l)ecause  S. 
188.  as  reported  discarded  the  original  for- 
mula. Under  the  new  provision  there  is  a 
ceiling  on  rates,  i.e..  a  carrier's  rates  may  be 
no  higher  than  the  rates  it  charges  for 
transporting  "like  goods "  for  private  per- 
sons. 

The  term  "like  goods"  is  the  same  lan- 
guage used  in  the  statute  which  provides  for 
the  carriage  of  military  cargo.  10  U.S.C.  sec. 
2631.  "Like  goods"  means  commodities 
which  are  comparable  in  terms  of  ocean 
transportation.'  For  example,  the  "mail" 
under  this  bill  which  moves  in  ocean  trans- 
portation generally  consists  of  relatively 
small  parcels,  packages,  cartons,  boxes,  etc.. 
which  are  similar  to  the  normal  container 
traffic.  I 

2.  Objection:  S.  188  failed  to  recognize  le- 
gitimate service  requirements  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  restricting  the  Postal  Service's 
ability  to  specify  container  size. 

Rebuttal;  As  amended.  S.  188  permitted 
the  Postal  Service  to  specify  container  size 
only  when  required  by  the  physical  han- 
dling limitations  of  the  destination. 

3.  Objection;  S.  188  seriously  undermined 
the  Postal  Service's  ability  to  provide 
prompt  and  economic  services  for  interna- 
tional surface  mail. 

This  objection  was  based  on  the  Postal 
Service's  testimony  that  the  transit  time  of 
foreign  carriers  is  on  the  average  of  5  days 
less  than  that  of  U.S.  carriers. 

Rebuttal;  The  statistics  attached  as  ap- 
pendix A  indicate  that  U.S.  carriers  have  a 
transit  time  equal  to  or  more  rapid  than 
most  foreign-flag  vessels  to  most  of  the 
major  destinations. 

Furthermore.  S.  188.  as  amended,  permit- 
ted the  Postal  Service  to  ship  mail  on  for- 
eign-flag vessels  when  no  U.S.-flag  vessels 
can  provide  service  sufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Postal  Service. 

4.  Objection;  S.  188  reduced  competition 
and  thus  restricted  the  Postal  Service  to  an 
artificial  market  of  elevated  prices  and  infe- 
rior services. 

Rebuttal;  S.  188  required  competitive  bid- 
ding so  it  did  not  reduce  competition  among 
U.S.-flag  carriers.  Moreover,  if  U.S.-nag  op- 
erators cannot  meet  the  Postal  Service's 
service  requirements,  foreign-flags  may  also 
compete  with  one  another. 

The  vast  majority  of  countries  throughout 
the  world  favor  their  national  flag  vessels 
either  through  legislation  or  by  permitting 
and  encouraging  commercial  practices 
which  have  the  same  effect.  Simply  stated, 
some  sort  of  national  favored  treatment  is 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  world  of  inter- 
national liner  shipping. 

While  S.  188  may  cost  a  little  more  ($1.4 
million  in  FY  1983  according  to  the  Postal 
Service)  that  cost  will  not  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  additional  cost  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  if  it  will  help  strengthen 
our  security  by  making  it  more  likely  U.S. 
mall  will  sail  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 


'  United  States  Lines  Co.  v.  United  States.  223  F. 
Supp.  838  (S.D.N.Y.  1963).  affd  324  F.2d  97  (2d  Cir. 
1963)  (Governments  riglit  to  use  lower  rates 
charged  for  comparable  cargo  to  private  shippers 
upheld). 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
minor  additional  cost  attendant  on  the 
requirement  that  U.S.  seaborne  mail 
move  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  is  heavily 
outweighed  by  the  national  interest  in 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  U.S.  liner 
fleet. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
intended  to  reverse  the  current  situa- 
tion where  a  majority  of  this  mail  is 
carried  on  foreign  bottoms,  including 
Polish  Ocean  Lines,  a  Warsaw  Pact  op- 
erator. Presently,  foreign-flags  have  38 
of  the  44  contracts  let  by  the  Postal 
Service.  I  believe  this  circumstance  is 
symptomatic  of  an  attitude  which  ap- 
pears to  dictate  that  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Government  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  it  difficult  for  our 
merchant  marine  to  compete.  This  is 
especially  troublesome  because  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  world  of 
ocean  liner  shipping  is  favoritism  for 
national  lines  through  cargo  reserva- 
tion laws,  other  direct  and  indirect 
subsidies,  or  permitting  restrictive 
commercial  practices  which  have  the 
same  effect.  One  way  or  another  every 
maritime  nation  ensures  that  its  na- 
tional flags  have  that  extra  edge. 

SECTION-BY-SBCriON  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Section  1  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 405  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

Section  405(a)  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Postal  Service  to  contract  for  the 
use  of  vessels  of  U.S.  registry  to  origi- 
nate the  international  transportation 
of  U.S.  Mail  if  the  vessel  operator  pro- 
vides regular  transportation  services  to 
the  specified  destination.  The  Postal 
Service  is  not  required  to  enter  into 
such  contracts  if  there  are  no  available 
vessels  or  if  these  vessels  cannot  pro- 
vide service  sufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Actual  needs  are  those  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  service  which  are  reasonable 
in  light  of  commercial  practices  within 
a  given  trade. 

In  several  recent  procurements  for 
service  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade, 
the  Postal  Service  issued  requests  for 
proposals  which  contained  imrealistic 
transit  times.  During  its  deliberation 
on  S.  188.  the  committee  considered 
these  practices  to  be  unacceptable  and 
the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
is  to  prevent  an  occurrence  of  such 
practices. 

Section  405(b)  of  the  bill  requires 
that  rates  for  carriage  of  mail  under 
subsection  (a)  must  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984, 
which  provides  for  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory regulatory  process  for  the 
common  carriage  of  goods  for  private 
persons.  Mail,  particularly  fourth-class 
mail,  can  be  a  heterogeneous  commod- 
ity; therefore,  the  term  "like  goods" 
refers  to  cargoes  of  simUar  but  no  nec- 
essarily identical  characteristics.  This 
provision  is  not  intended  to  set  a  carri- 
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er's  "not  otherwise  specified"  tariff 
rate  as  the  rate  ceiling  for  the  carriage 
of  mail. 

Section  405(c)  requires  that  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a)  be  awarded 
by  competitive  bidding.  The  term 
"competitive  bidding"  includes  both 
advertised  and  negotiated  procure- 
ments. Contracts  are  limited  to  1  year 
duration  which,  I  understand,  is  the 
normal  practice  of  the  Postal  Service 
in  international  trade. 

Section  405(d)  precludes  the  Postal 
Service  from  contracting  for  the  use  of 
cargo  containers  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tainer size,  unless  required  by  the 
physical  handling  limitations  of  the 
destination.  This  provision  is  compara- 
ble to  that  in  the  Container  Standards 
Act. 

Section  405(e)  contains  a  definition 
of  "common  carrier." 

Section  2.  Section  2  exempts  section 
405  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  from  a  provision  in  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  makes 
public  or  Federal  contract  laws  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
rv  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1141  et  seq.).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  con- 
tract for  the  use  of  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  to  originate  any  international  sea 
transportation  of  mail  of  the  United  States 
in  any  case  in  which  the  common  carrier 
which  operates  or  controls  such  vessel  is  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  regular  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  destination  specified  by 
th*  Postal^ervice.  The  Postal  Service  shall 
not  be_r«iuined  to  enter  into  any  such  con- 
tract if  no  such  vessels  are  available  at  the 
time  the  Postal  Service  seeks  to  arrange  for 
the  transportatjfln-of  such  mail,  or  if  no 
such  vessels  can  provide  service  sufficient  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  Postal  Service. 

••(b)  Any  rate  charged  for  the  internation- 
al sea  transportation  of  mail  of  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-237). 
Any  such  rate  shall  not  be  higher  than  rates 
charged  by  such  carrier  for  transporting 
like  goods  for  private  persons. 

■■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  any  case  in  which  two  or  more 
common  carriers  seek  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract offered  by  the  Postal  Service  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  award  such  contract  by  com- 
petitive bidding  and  the  duration  of  any 
such  contract  may  not  exceed  1  year. 

■•(d)  The  Postal  Service  shall  not  give  any 
preference  to  any  common  carrier  for  the 
carriage  of  mail  by  sea  based  upon  the  basis 
of  length,  height,  or  width  of  cargo  contain- 
ers. Unless  required  by  the  physical  han- 
dling limitations  of  the  destination,  no  invi- 
tation for  bids  or  request  for  proposals  for 


the  carriage  of  mail  may  specify  the  use  of 
containers  of  any  particualr  length,  height. 
or  width. 

■■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'common  carrier'  means  any  common 
carrier,  other  than  any  ferryboat  running 
on  regular  routes,  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation by  water  of  passengers  or  property 
between  the  United  States  (or  any  of  its  dis- 
tricts, territories,  or  possessions)  and  any 
foreign  country,  whether  in  the  import  or 
export  trade,  except  that  a  cargo  commonly 
referred  to  as  an  ocean  tramp  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  common  carrier.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  410(b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  therof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Section  405  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  187.  A  bill  to  increase  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  ad- 
ministering section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  would 
centralize  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  administering 
and  implementing  Public  Law  664, 
which  requires  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  Government-generated  cargoes  be 
shipped  on  privately  owned  U.S.-flag 
commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such 
vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  proposal  does  not  expand  the 
scope  of  our  existing  cargo  preference 
laws.  It  is  intended  to  remedy  a  long- 
standing problem  wherein  Govern- 
ment agencies  administering  programs 
subject  to  our  cargo  reservation  laws 
continually  seek  to  evade  the  require- 
ments of  those  laws.  The  only  way  to 
end  this  undesirable  situation  is  to 
place  one  official  in  charge  with  clear 
authority  to  ensure  that  those  laws 
are  administered  and  implemented  as 
Congress  intended.  Logically,  that  offi- 
cial should  be  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  that  is  what  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 901(b)(2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1241(b)).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining and  designating  those  programs 
which  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  Every  department  or  agency 
having  responsibility  for  the  programs  so 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  administer  such  programs  with  re- 
spect to  this  subsection  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Ttansportation. 
The    Secretary     of    Transportation    shall 


review  such  administration  and  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
thereto.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  to  provide  for  jurisdiction 
over  common  carriers  by  water  engag- 
ing in  foreign  commerce  to  and  from 
the  United  States  utilizing  ports  in  na- 
tions contiguous  to  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  to  make  certain  common  car- 
riers by  water  in  foreign  commerce 
subject  to  the  tariff-filing  require- 
ments of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  and 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission  [FMC].  The  carriers 
affected  are  those  that  engage  in  the 
ocean  transportation  of  property  origi- 
nating in  or  destined  for  a  U.S.  point 
by  way  of  a  port  in  a  nation  contigu- 
ous to  the  United  Stats  if  the  carrier 
advertises  or  solicits  the  transporta- 
tion within  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  the  bill  wotild  be  to  put  the 
described  carriers  in  the  same  position 
for  purposes  of  filing  tariffs  as  carriers 
that  move  property  by  way  of  U.S. 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1984  requires  each 
common  carrier  and  conference  serv- 
ing U.S.  ports  to  file  with  the  FMC 
tariffs  showing  its  rates,  charges,  clas- 
sifications, rules,  and  practices  be- 
tween all  points  or  ports  on  its  own 
route  and  on  any  through  transporta- 
tion route  that  has  been  established. 
These  carriers  and  conferences  may 
not  increase  rates  except  on  30  days 
notice,  and  may  not  quote  a  reduction 
until  the  rate  is  on  file  at  the  PMC. 

Section  10  of  the  act  enumerates  cer- 
tain prohibited  conduct.  Among  other 
things  common  carriers  and  confer- 
ences are  prohibited  from:  Charging  or 
receiving  compensation  inconsistent 
with  rates  shown  in  their  tariffs  or 
service  contracts:  rebating  or  refund- 
ing any  portion  of  their  rates;  and  ex- 
tending or  denying  privileges  except  in 
accordance  with  their  tariffs. 

Within  broad  guidelines,  carriers  are 
free  to  fix  the  form  and  level  of  rates 
shown  in  their  tariffs.  However, 
having  established  a  given  rate,  a  car- 
rier must  make  that  rate  available  to 
all  shippers  similarly  situated.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  rate  is  predicated  on  a 
given  amount  of  cargo,  any  shipper 
tendering  that  amount  of  cargo  is  enti- 
tled to  the  rate.  If  carriers  operating 
through  contiguous  nations  are  cur- 
rently offering  discriminatory  rates  to 
preferred  shippers,  this  bill  would 
clearly  expose  them  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Act. 

However,  carriers  that  do  not  oper- 
ate through  a  U.S.  port  are  not  now 
subject  to  these  restrictions.  They  are, 
therefore,  free  to  quote  whatever  rate 


is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  cargo. 
They  can  discriminate  between  ship- 
pers and  change  rates  without  advance 
notice. 

Mr.  President,  these  differences  give 
those  carriers  that  service  U.S.  ship- 
pers through  Canadian  ports  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  carriers  using 
U.S.  ports. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  con- 
tainerized cargo  originating  in  or  des- 
tined for  points  in  the  United  States 
and  transported  through  Canadian 
ports  has  grown  since  the  mid-1970's. 
The  Maritime  Administration 

[MARAD]  published  a  report  in  June 
1983— U.S.  exports  and  imports  trans- 
shipped via  Canadian  ports— 1981.  The 
report  presents  the  dollar  value  and 
estimated  tonnage  of  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  transshipped  through  Canada 
in  1981. 

MARAD  figures  show  a  continuing 
increase  since  1975  in  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  diverted  cargo.  In  1976 
MARAD  estimated  that  1.4  million 
long  tons  were  shipped  through 
Canada.  By  1980  the  figure  had  risen 
to  2.2  million  long  tons,  and  in  1981, 
2.3  million  long  tons  of  cargo  found 
their  way  through  ports  in  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  from  that  report, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXPORTS 

Table  1-E  compares  the  dollar  values  and 
estimated  tons  for  the  years  1976  through 
1981  via  Canada  through  U.S.  gateways. 
U.S.  exports  transshipped  through  Canadi- 
an ports  in  1981  were  valued  at  $2,428  mil- 
lion, up  $329  million  from  1980.  a  16  percent 
Increase,  with  estimated  long  tons  decreas- 
ing by  ten  percent  from  1.179.292  to 
1.064.054  long  tons. 

TABLE  1-E  -ANNUAL  COWPARISONS  Of  EXPORTS 
TRANSSHIPPED  THROUGH  CANADA 


TABLE  1-L-ANNUAL  COMPARISONS  OF  EXPORTS 
TRANSSHIPPED  THROUGH  CANADA 
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tion  8  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46  App. 
U.S.C  1707). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
any  Jurisdiction  over  or  authority  to  regu- 
late rail  carriers. 
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I97J 978.842  -1  867.469 

1979 1,311,553  34  886,450 
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IMPORTS 

Table  l-I  reveals  a  substantial  increase  in 
U.S.  imports  via  Canadian  ports  from  1980 
to  1981.  In  1981.  dollar  value  increased  by  19 
percent,  and  tonnage  increased  by  30  per- 
cent, essentially  reversing  the  1979-1980  de- 
crease. 


S.  188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  between  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  of  section  1 
thereof: 

■'The  term  'common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce'  Includes  a  common  carri- 
er engaged  in  the  ocean  transportation  of 
property  originating  in  or  destined  to  a 
United  States  point  by  way  of  a  port  in  a 
nation  contiguous  to  the  United  States  and 
that— 

"(1)  advertises,  solicits,  or  arranges,  direct- 
ly or  through  an  agent,  within  the  United 
States,  for  such  transportation:  and 

"(2)  engages,  directly  or  through  an  agent, 
in  the  transportation  of  such  property  be- 
tween a  point  within  the  United  States  and 
a  port  in  a  nation  contiguous  to  the  United 
States.". 

Sec.  2.  Each  common  carrier  included 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce"  by 
virtue  of  this  Act  that  is  in  operation  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  initially 
file  its  tariff  or  tariffs  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  8  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46 
App.  U.S.C.  1707).  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Failure  to 
file  within  this  period  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984.  If  timely 
filed,  these  tariffs  l)ecome  effective  on  the 
date  filed.  If  not  timely  filed,  the  tariffs 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  the  date 
filed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  common  carrier  Included 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce" 
under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  shall  be  re- 
quired in  any  tariff  filed  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  state  separately  or 
otherwise  reveal  in  such  tariff  the  portion 
of  such  tariff  attributable  to  transportation 
between  the  point  of  origin  or  final  destina- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  property 
transported  and  the  United  States  port  or 
the  port  in  a  nation  contiguous  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  way  of  which  such  proper- 
ty is  transported. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce,  as  defined  under  section 
1  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
1801).  to  reveal  any  information  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  of  any  property  be- 
tween a  point  of  origin  or  final  destination 
in  the  United  States  and  a  United  States 
port  or  a  port  in  a  nation  contiguous  with 
the  United  States,  except  insofar  as  the 
costs  of  such  transportation  comprise  an  un- 
differentiated portion  of  the  whole  amount 
of  any  tariff  required  to  be  filed  under  see- 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consider- 
ation of  certain  policy  objectives  in 
order  to  promote  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  ocean 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

MARITIME  AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  provide  statutory  guidance 
to  our  own  Government  and  notice  to 
other  maritime  nations  as  to  the  mini- 
mal requirements  for  any  intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreement  that  pro- 
vides for  or  limits  access  to  liner  cargo 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  my  proposal  does  not  encourage  a 
policy  of  bilateralism.  Rather,  it  says, 
in  effect,  when  our  Government  de- 
cides to  enter  into  a  bilateral  shipping 
agreement  such  agreement  must  at 
the  very  least  comply  with  the  criteria 
set  out  in  the  bill.  By  specifying  these 
minimal  requirements,  the  legislation 
will  provide  needed  policy  direction, 
protect  open  competition  in  our 
trades,  and  set  standards  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  carriers  and  shippers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  ih  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1985  ". 

MARITIME  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  2.  The  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  46  thereof  as 
section  47:  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  45  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  46.  (a)  The  objectives  of  this  section 
are— 

"(1)  development  and  maintenance  of  an 
efficient,  innovative,  and  economically 
sound  ocean  transportation  system  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  United 
States  foreign  commerce: 

"(2)  carriage  by  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  wa- 
terbome  export  and  import  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  order  to  fur- 
ther both  the  economic  and  national  de- 
fense goals  of  the  Nation: 

"(3)  to  assure  that,  notwithstanding  the 
operation  of  any  law.  treaty,  or  commercial 
practice.  United  States  liner  operations 
have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate as  cross  traders  in  international  liner 
trades; 
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(4)  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  restrict  or 
bar  participation  in  a  trade  to  which  an 
intergovernmental  maritime  agreement  ap- 
plies of  national  shipping  lines  of  nations 
that  fail  to  assure  United  States  liner  opera- 
tors equivalent  participation  in  that  na- 
tions trades  with  countries  other  than  the 
United  States: 

■(5)  encouragement  of  stable  freight  rates 
at  the  lowest  commercially  feasible  level 
and  enhanced  quality  service  to  shippers 
and  consignees: 

•■(6)  encouragement  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  fa- 
vorable international  balance  of  payments: 

"(7)  comity  with  nations  engaged  in  ocean 
trade  with  the  United  States:  and 

■■(8)  assuring  the  maintenance  of  a  de- 
pendable common  carrier  service  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  exporters  and  importers  in 
the  waterborne  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

■■<b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

■■(1)  agreement'  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement  or  association,  written  or  oral, 
and  any  modification  or  cancellation  there- 
of: 

"(2)  Committee'  means  the  Maritime  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  provided  for 
under  section  5  of  this  Act: 

■•(3)  common  carrier  by  water'  means  a 
person,  whether  or  not  actually  operating  a 
vessel,  who  holds  himself  out  to  the  general 
public  to  provide  transportation  of  passen- 
gers or  property  l)etween  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  country  for  compensation 
that  (A)  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
transportation  from  the  point  or  port  of  re- 
ceipt to  the  port  or  point  of  destination,  and 
(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  transpor- 
tation, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high  seas 
or  the  Great  Lakes  between  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  ports  in  foreign  countries: 

"(4)  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce'  means  a  common  carrier  by 
water  between  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  territories  or  possessions  and  a  foreign 
country,  whether  engaged  in  the  import  or 
export  trade: 

■(5)  intergovernmental  maritime  agree- 
ment' means  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  government 
that  relates  to  the  carriage  of  ocean  com- 
merce between  or  among  the  signatories: 

"(6)  liner  cargo'  means  all  cargo  booked 
on  a  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  other  than  (A)  cargo  affecting 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  reciprocal  nation,  and  (B)  cargo  that  is 
relayed  or  transshipped  by  water  to  or  from 
a  third  country: 

"(7>  national  shipping  line'  means  a 
vessel-operating  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce  that  has  its  head  manage- 
ment office  and  its  effective  control  in  that 
country  and  is  recognized  as  such  by  an  ap- 
propriate authority,  or  under  the  laws,  of 
that  country: 

"<8)  person'  includes  an  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  and  the 
Government  or  any  governmental  agency  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  territory  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  of  any  foreign  country: 
the  term  also  includes  a  trustee,  receiver,  as- 
signee, or  personal  representative  of  a 
person: 

"(9)  reciprocal  carrier'  means  a  common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  recog- 
nized as  a  national  shipping  line  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  reciprocal  nation: 

"(10)  reciprocal  nation'  means  the  foreign 
nation  (or  organization  of  foreign  nations 
that  have  agreed  among  themselves  to  act 


for  purposes  of  administration  of  their  re- 
spective cargo  preference  laws  as  a  single 
entity)  that  is  a  signatory  to  an  intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreement; 

•■(11)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation: 

•■(12)  shipper'  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  goods  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  t>e  made:  and 

(13)  United  States'  or  State'  includes 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
and  all  I  other  United  States  territories  and 
possessions. 

■■(c)(1)  No  intergovernmental  maritime 
agreement  that  provides  for  or  limits  access 
to  liner  cargo  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  Government,  unless— 

"(A)  participation  in  the  trade  to  which 
the  agreement  applies  is  open  at  all  times, 
and  without  unreasonable  delays,  to  all 
United  States-flag  carriers  applying  to  serve 
the  trade: 

"(B)  participation  in  the  trade  which  the 
agreement  applies  is  open  at  all  times,  and 
without  unreasonable  delays,  to  all  recipro- 
cal carriers  applying  to  sever  the  trade, 
unless  the  reciprocal  nation  elects  to  limit 
the  participation  of  such  carriers: 

"(C)  the  collective  share  of  liner  cargo 
available  to  United  States-flag  carriers  in 
the  trade  to  which  the  agreement  applies  is 
not  less  than  the  collective  share  available 
to  reciprocal  carriers: 

(D)  all  common  carriers  by  water  in  for- 
eign commerce  participating  in  the  trade  to 
which  the  agreement  applies  shall  agree  to 
retain  an  effective  neutral  policing  body: 

"(E)  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  agree- 
ment and  no  requirements  of  the  reciprocal 
nation  that  discriminate  against,  limit  entry 
by.  or  unreasonably  inhibit  or  restrict  oper- 
ations of,  any  United  States  liner  operator 
in  the  ocean  trades  of  the  reciprocal  nation, 
other  than  the  limitations  permitted  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph: and 

"(F)  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  agree- 
ment and  no  requirements  of  the  reciprocal 
nation  that  are  unjustly  discriminatory  to 
United  States  shippers  or  ports  or  between 
exporters  from  the  United  States  and  their 
foreign  competitors. 

"(2)  Implementation  and  administration 
of  intergovernmental  maritime  agreements 
shall  be  accomplished  through  an  appropri- 
ate commercial  agreement  among  the 
common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce participating  in  the  tade  to  which  the 
agreement  applies,  subject  to  and  consistent 
with  this  Act  and  any  successor  statute. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Maritime  Industries  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  United  States  Government  on 
the  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
intergovernmental  maritime  agreements. 
The  Committee  shall  consist  of  at  least 
eleven  members,  as  follows:  Five  members 
who  have  been  nominated  by  United  States- 
flag  carriers:  one  member  from  an  organiza- 
tion that  represents  United  States  ship- 
board labor:  two  members  who  are  United 
States  importers:  two  members  who  are 
United  States  exporters;  and  one  member 
who  represents  a  United  States  port.  The 
Committee  shall  designate  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  Chairman. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  and  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions and  views  of  the  Committee  through- 
out the  process  of  negotiating  any  intergov- 
ernmental maritime  agreement. 


(3)  The  Committee  shall  meet,  at  least 
quarterly,  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and 
shall  submit,  at  least  annually,  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  containing  its  recommenda- 
tions and  views  on  intergovernmental  mari- 
time agreements  in  force  or  which  may  be 
under  consideration. 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  designate  at 
least  one  representative  to  be  a  fully  accred- 
ited member  of  each  delegation  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  interna- 
tional conference  or  meeting  at  which  an 
intergovernmental  maritime  agreement  is  to 
be  negotiated  or  considered. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  national  policies  of 
other  nations  might  operate  to  exclude  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  United 
States-flag  operators  in  reciprocal  trades 
with  the  United  States,  intergovernmental 
maritime  agreements  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  in  furtherance  of  the  declaration  of 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  United  States  Government  shall, 
therefore,  undertake  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude such  agreements  where  circumstances 
warrant.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  respon- 
sible for  negotiating  and  concluding  such 
agreements. 

"(2)  Negotiation  and  conclusion  of  inter- 
governmental maritime  agreements  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  protect  and  further 
the  opportunity  of  United  States  liner  oper- 
ators to  participate  as  cross  traders  in  inter- 
national liner  trades.  The  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  l)e 
authorized  to  restrict  or  bar  participation  in 
the  trade  to  which  the  agreement  applies  of 
national  shipping  lines  of  nations  that  fail 
to  assure  United  States  liner  operators 
equivalent  participation  in  that  nation's 
trades  with  countries  other  than  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  section  901  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
1241);  the  Military  Ocean  Transportation 
Act  (10  U.S.C.  2631  et  seq);  or  Public  Reso- 
lution numbered  17,  Seventy-third  Congress 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  1241-1).". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  totally  disabled  as  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability  to 
travel  on  military  aircraft  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  permitted  to  travel  on  such  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  group  of  patriot- 
ic Americans.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  extend  space-available  travel 
privileges  on  military  aircraft  to  those 
who  have  been  totally  disabled  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Currently,  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  permitted  to  travel 
on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  flights  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  on  scheduled 
overseas  flights  operated  by  the  mili- 
tary airlift  command.  My  bill  would 
provide  the  same  benefits  for  100-per- 


cent, service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

Surely  we  owe  these  heroic  men  and 
women  who  have  given  so  much  for 
our  country  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Of 
course,  we  can  never  repay  them  for 
the  sacrifice  they  have  made  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  but  we  can  surely  try  to 
make  their  lives  more  pleasant  and 
fulfilling.  One  way  in  which  we  can 
help  is  to  extend  military  travel  privi- 
leges to  these  distinguished  American 
veterans.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  at- 
testing to  the  importance  attached  to 
this  issue  by  veterans.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  show  their  concern 
and  join  me  in  saying  'thank  you"  by 
suporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 53  (relating  to  miscellaneous  right  and 
benefits)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 
"6  1032.  Travel  privilege  on  military  aircraft  for 

certain  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 

"A  former  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  total  in  degree  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  entitled,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are 
retired  members  of  the  armed  forces,  to 
travel  on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  flights  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  on  scheduled  overseas 
flights  operated  by  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand.". 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  S3  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 
"1032.  Travel  privileges  on  military  aircraft 
for  certain  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  191.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports 
of  fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  domestic  fresh 
ginger  root;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FRESH  GINGER  ROOT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  help  ensure  that  imported  fresh 
ginger  root  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
fresh  ginger  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Hawaii's  production  of  fresh  ginger 
root,  also  known  as  Jamaica  ginger  or 
awapuhi  pake  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
is  subject  to  strict  standards  which 
guarantee  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality.  These  standards  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  are 
designed  to  protect  consumers  of 
ginger  root  from  inferior  products. 
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Imported  fresh  ginger  root  is  not 
subject  to  any  similar  standards.  Con- 
sequently, the  American  consumer 
cannot  be  certain  of  receiving  the 
same  high  quality  as  the  Hawaiian 
product.  In  addition,  the  standards 
which  apply  to  Hawaiian-grown  ginger 
place  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  import- 
ed crops.  It  is  ironic  that  the  regula- 
tions which  Hawaii  adopted  to  protect 
consumers  by  ensuring  a  high-quality 
product  are  hurting  the  ability  of  do- 
mestic producers  to  compete  with  im- 
ports. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  pro- 
hibit or  even  necessarily  decrease  the 
amount  of  imported  fresh  ginger  root. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  help  make  cer- 
tain that  the  imported  product  is  of 
the  same  high  quality  as  the  domestic 
product.  This  will  protect  the  consum- 
ing public  while  allowing  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  compete  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  marketing  order  for 
fresh  ginger  root.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"fresh  ginger  root,"  after  "filberts,". 


By   Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself. 

Mr.   BoREN,  Mr.   Denton,  Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Nickles,  and 

Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  permit  dis- 
tribution of  certain  State-inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FEDERAL  MEAT  AND  POtTLTRY  PRODDCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Senator  Boren,  Senator 
Denton,  Senator  Matsunaga,  Senator 
NicKLES,  and  Senator  Thurmond 
which  would  allow  State-inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products  to  enter 
interstate  commerce.  This  bill  would 
permit  the  sale  of  State-inspected 
meats  to  consimiers  in  neighboring 
States  and  to  federally  inspected 
plants.  However,  it  would  continue  the 
present  practice  of  barring  State-in- 
spected meats  from  international 
trade,  where  by  treaty  all  meat  must 
be  federally  insi>ected. 

Under  present  law.  State  meat  in- 
spection plants  must  either  meet  or 
exceed  Federal  standards  for  whole- 


someness,  cleanliness,  and  freedom 
from  residues.  However,  quality  State- 
inspected  products  are  often  barred 
from  nearby  markets  by  virtue  of  an 
arbitrary  State  line  that  bisects  a  local 
community.  The  bill  we  are  offering 
will  correct  this  inequity  by  allowing 
State-inspected  meats  equal  access  to 
American  meat  and  poultry  markets. 

State-inspected  meat  and  poultry 
plants  may  be  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age federally  inspected  plant,  but  they 
produce  as  wholesome  a  product.  They 
may  follow  different  procedures  under 
State  law  and  use  different  equipment, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  their  products  are  inferior.  Take 
for  example  the  requirement  that  all 
federally  certified  plants  must  provide 
an  inspector  with  a  private  office.  This 
may  be  feasible  for  some  of  the  larger, 
newer  plants  which  can  taUor  their 
specifications  to  Federal  requirements, 
but  what  about  the  small  family  pro- 
ducer who  has  been  making  specialty 
meats  for  decades?  His  packing  proce- 
dures and  end  product  are  as  good  as 
anyone  else's,  and  he  meets  all  of  the 
necessary  laws  and  State  require- 
ments, but  what  if  he  does  not  have 
the  space  for  a  separate  inspector's 
office?  Should  we  deny  that  producer 
the  right  to  ship  his  products  in  inter- 
state commerce?  Is  this  fair  to  either 
the  small  producer  or  the  nearby  con- 
sumer who  would  like  to  buy  his  prod- 
ucts but  cannot  because  he  happens  to 
live  in  a  different  political  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Consumer  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
meat  and  poultry  products  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  this  bill  will  do  nothing 
to  harm  that  confidence.  What  it 
would  do  is  end  the  discrimination 
against  State-inspected  meats  which 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  consumers  in 
27  States  throughout  the  country. 

The  benefits  of  this  legislation  are 
clear.  First,  consumers  would  be  re- 
warded with  a  greater  variety  of 
wholesome  meats  at  competitive 
prices.  Second,  livestock  producers 
would  not  have  to  ship  their  animals 
clear  across  a  State  to  reach  a  Federal 
plant:  They  could  use  local.  State-in- 
spected plants  and  still  get  their  meat 
into  interstate  commerce,  thus  saving 
a  great  deal  in  transportation  costs 
and  helping  smaller  meatpacking 
plants  stay  in  operation.  Third,  State 
plants  would  no  longer  be  piished  to 
join  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
system. 

This  would  save  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  American 
taxpayer  money  by  keeping  meat-in- 
spection programs  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual States. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  received 
favorable  comment  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  recommended  that 
it  be  enacted  into  law.  Hearings  were 
also  held  on  an  identical  measure.  S. 
593,    in    the    98th    Congress— Senate 
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hearings  98-471:  July  21.  1983.  Allow- 
ing State-inspected  meat  and  poultry 
products  into  interstate  commerce  is 
clearly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
passing  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

S.  192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Meat  and 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1985". 

rEDEXAI.  MEAT  IRSPBCTION  ACT 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C  861)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "solely  for  distribution 
within  such  State"  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (a); 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(2)  of  paragraph  (a)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  conduct  such 
examinations,  investigations,  and  inspec- 
tions as  he  determines  practicable  through 
any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  for  such  purposes."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the  op- 
erations and  transactions  within  such  State 
which  are  regulated  under  subparagraph 
(1),"  in  subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  resi)ect 
to  all  establishments  within  its  Jurisdiction 
which  do  not  operate  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  at  which 
any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equines 
are  slaughtered  or  their  carcasses  or  parts 
or  products  thereof  are  prepared  for  use  as 
human  food  and  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat,  or 
meat  food  products  of  such  animals  within 
the  State.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act— 

"(1)  Carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat,  and 
meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  or  equines  prepared  under  State  in- 
spection in  any  State  not  designated  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  and  prepared 
in  compliance  with  the  meat  inspection  law 
of  the  State,  shall  be  eligible  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  commerce  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  entry  into  and  use  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  products  in  establishments  at  which 
Federal  inspection  is  maintained  under  title 
I  of  this  Act,  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  products  prepared  at  such 
establishments.  Such  State  inspected  arti- 
cles, and  federally  inspected  articles  pre- 
pared. In  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  State 
inspected  articles,  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
sale  or  transportation  in  foreign  commerce 
and  shall  be  separated  at  all  times  from  all 
other  federally  inspected  articles  in  any  fed- 
erally inspected  establishment  which  en- 
gages in  the  preparation,  sale,  or  transporta- 
tion of  carcasses,  or  parts  thereof,  meat,  or 
meat  food  products,  for  foreign  commerce. 

"(2)  All  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat,  and 
meat  food  products  that  are  inspected  under 
a  program  of  inspection  pursuant  to  the  law 
of  a  State  not  designated  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  identified  as  so  in- 


spected only  by  official  marks  which  (A) 
clearly  identify  the  SUte  as  the  State  which 
performed  the  inspection,  and  (B)  are  of  a 
design  prescribed  by  the  State.  Federally  in- 
spected articles  prepared,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  such  State  inspected  articles 
shall  be  identified  as  so  inspected  only  by 
the  same  official  marks  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  articles  slaughtered  or  pre- 
pared under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  operator  of  any  establishment 
which  is  operated  under  Federal  inspection 
may  transfer  to  State  inspection  and  the  op- 
erator of  any  establishment  which  is  operat- 
ed under  State  Inspection  may  transfer  to 
Federal  inspection  if— 

"(A)  the  operator  gives  written  notice  to 
both  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials of  the  proposed  transfer:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
transfer  will  effectuate  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  sUbility  of  the  total  SUte 
and  Federal  ins|>ection  systems. 
A  transfer  of  inspection  authority  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  become  effective 
until  October  1  of  any  year  and  until  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer has  been  given  to  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al and  State  officials.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  Individual  exceptions 
for  any  applicant  for  Federal  inspection 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  who  presents  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  he  intends  to, 
and  will  be  able  to,  engage  In  foreign  com- 
merce to  the  extent  that  Federal  inspec- 
tions would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such 
commerce.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  678)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requirements  in  addition  to,  or 
different  than  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment under  Federal  inspection  under  title  I 
of  this  Act  or  with  respect  to  articles  pre- 
pared for  commerce  at  any  State  inspected 
establishment  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements under  section  301(e)  of  this  Act; 
but  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  may,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  exercise  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  Secretary  over  articles  dis- 
tributed in  commerce,  or  otherwise  subject 
to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
are  outside  of  any  federally  or  State  inspect- 
ed establishment,  or,  in  the  case  of  imported 
articles,  which  are  not  at  such  an  establish- 
ment after  their  entry  into  the  United 
States. '. 

POtTlTIlY  PKODUCTS  IHSMSCTIOH  ACT 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  4S4)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "solely  for  distribution 
within  such  State"  In  subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the  op- 
erations and  transactions  within  such  State 
which  are  regulated  under  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  paragraph  (c),"  in  subparagraph  (3) 
of  paragraph  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "with  respect  to  all  establishments  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  do  not  operate  under 
Federal  inspection  under  this  Act  and  at 
which  any  poultry  are  slaughtered  or  any 
poultry  products  are  processed  for  use  as 
human  food  and  with  respect  to  the  distri- 


bution of  poultry  products  within  the 
State,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act— 

"(1)  Poultry  products  processed  under 
State  inspection  in  any  State  not  designated 
under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
processed  In  compliance  with  the  poultry 
products  inspection  law  of  the  State,  shall 
be  eligible  for  sale  or  transportation  in  com- 
merce and  shall  be  eligible  for  entry  into 
and  use  in  the  preparation  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts In  establishments  at  which  Federal  in- 
spection is  maintained  under  this  Act,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
poultry  products  processed  at  such  estab- 
lishments. Poultry  products  complying  with 
the  requirements  under  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  laws  of  States  not  designat- 
ed under  paragraph  (c)  in  which  the  prod- 
ucts were  processed  shall  be  considered  as 
complying  with  this  Act.  Such  State  inspect- 
ed poultry  products,  and  federally  inspected 
poultry  pnjducts  processed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  such  State  inspected  poultry 
products,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  foreign  conunerce  and 
shall  be  separated  at  all  times  from  all  other 
federally  inspected  poultry  products  in  any 
federally  inspected  establishment  which  en- 
gages in  the  processing,  sale,  or  transporta- 
tion of  poultry  products  for  foreign  com- 
merce. 

"(2)  All  poultry  products  that  are  inspect- 
ed under  a  program  of  inspection  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  a  State  not  designated  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  identi- 
fied as  so  inspected  only  by  official  marks 
which  (A)  clearly  identify  the  State  as  the 
State  which  performed  the  Inspection,  and 
(B)  are  of  a  design  prescribed  by  the  State. 
Federally  inspected  poultry  products  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  State 
inspected  poultry  products  shall  be  identi- 
fied as  so  inspected  only  by  the  same  official 
marks  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
poultry  products  processed  under  sections  1 
through  4,  6  through  10,  and  12  through  22 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  operator  of  any  establishment 
which  is  operated  ^fider  Federal  Inspection 
may  transfer  to  State  inspection  and  the  op- 
erator of  any  establishment  which  is  operat- 
ed under  State  inspection  may  transfer  to 
Federal  inspection  if- 

"(A)  the  operator  gives  written  notice  to 
both  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials of  the  proposed  transfer:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
transfer  will  effectuate  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  stability  of  the  total  State 
and  Federal  inspection  systems. 

A  transfer  of  inspection  authority  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  become  effective 
until  October  1  of  any  year  and  until  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer has  been  given  to  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al and  State  officials.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  individual  exceptions 
for  any  applicant  for  Federal  inspection 
under  title  I  of  this  act  who  presents  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  he  intends  to, 
and  will  be  able  to,  engage  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  the  extent  that  Federal  Inspection 
would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such  com- 
merce.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  23  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  467e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 


Ingredient  requirements  in  addition  to,  or 
different  than,  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment subject  to  Federal  inspection  under 
this  Act  or  with  respect  to  articles  prepared 
for  commerce  at  any  State  inspected  estab- 
lishment in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments under  section  5(e)  of  this  Act.  Fur- 
ther storage  or  handling  requirements 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  unduly  interfere 
with  the  free  flow  of  poultry  products  in 
commerce  shall  not  be  imposed  by  any  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may.  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act,  exercise  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over  ar- 
ticles distributed  in  commerce,  or  otherwise 
subject  to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  distribution  for  human  food 
purpose  of  any  such  articles  which  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  under 
this  Act  and  are  outside  of  any  federally  or 
State  inspected  establishment,  or,  in  the 
case  of  imported  articles,  which  are  not  at 
such  an  establishment  after  their  entry  into 
the  United  States.". 


By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Riegle.     and 
Mr.  ExoN): 
S.  193.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration;  to   the  Committee   on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

U.S.  TRAVfX  AND  TOURISM  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  will  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration:  $14.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986;  $15.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987;  and  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1988.  These 
amounts  represent  a  slight  increase 
over  the  $12  million  Congress  actually 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration is  the  agency  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  the  responsibility  of 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  tourism  industry  to 
promote  the  United  States  as  an  inter- 
national tourism  destination.  The 
money  spent  by  the  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  is  money  well 
spent.  The  agency  marketing  pro- 
grams have  a  cost/benefit  ratio  of 
$18.5  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  modest  increase 
in  funding  which  my  proposal  would 
make  is  fully  justified  by  the  economic 
importance  of  tourism,  and  the  in- 
tense competition  among  nations  for 
the  international  tourist. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing statistics  illustrate  quite  well  how 
large  and  important  an  industry  tour- 
ism is: 

In  1983,  worldwide  travel  volume 
was  3.6  billion  arrivals;  21.7  million 
foreign  visitors  came  to  the  United 
States  that  year;  and  in  our  domestic 
travel  market  there  were  540  million 


household  trips  and  1  billion  person 
trips. 

Foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
spent  about  $11.4  billion  in  1983.  and 
our  domestic  travel  expenditures  by 
U.S.  residents  amount  to  $198.5  bil- 
lion. Total  travel  spending  therefore 
amounted  to  $210  billion. 

The  travel  industry  is  the  second 
largest  retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States— food  stores  is  the  larg- 
est; $253  billion. 

Tourism  is  among  the  three  largest 
employers  in  39  States 

In  1982  tourism  expenditures  gener- 
ated $11  billion  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues, $7  billion  in  States  tax  revenues; 
and  $2.1  billion  in  local  tax  revenues. 

Tourism  is  also  the  least  polluting  of 
all  industries. 

Mr.  President,  economics  aside,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  noteworthy  that  we  con- 
tinue to  exchange  tourists  with  coun- 
tries where  our  diplomatic  relations 
are  not  always  the  best— Russia,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  to  cite  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  this  modest  increase 
in  funding  would  also  help  the  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  compete 
for  the  international  tourist. 

Currently,  the  agency  has  six  region- 
al offices— Canada,  Mexico,  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan— and  three  more  are  scheduled 
to  open  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Australia.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  com- 
parison, has  28  foreign  offices;  the 
United  Kingdom  20;  and  Canada  23— 
14  of  these  are  in  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  funding  national  tourism 
offices  the  United  States  ranked  38th 
in  1983— $7.6  million. 

Mexico  ranked  first- $182  million. 

Czechoslovakia  ranked  second— 
$134.8  million. 

Korea  ranked  seventh— $59  million. 

Jamaica  ranked  12th— $29.5  million. 

Syria  ranked  22d— $13.8  million. 

Costa  Rica  ranked  34th— $8.7  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  times  of  fiscal 
austerity,  funding  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment which  should  help  ease  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  con- 
tribute much  needed  dollars  to  the 
economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  304  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2126)  is 
amended  by  inserting  inunediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year     ending     September     30,     1987,     and 


$16,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988". 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  194.  A  bill  to  identify,  commemo- 
rate, and  preserve  the  legacy  of  histor- 
ic landscapes  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

dUfSTEO  HERITAGE  LAKDSCAPBS  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  to  reintroduce  legislation  to 
commemorate,  identify,  and  preserve 
the  legacy  of  the  historic  landscapes 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.,  his  as- 
sociates—such as  Calvert  Vaux, 
Charles  E.  Eliot,  and  Warren  Man- 
ning—sons, and  professional  descend- 
ants. Olmsted  is  considered  the  father 
of  landscape  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try. His  most  notable  works  include 
Central  Park  and  the  Capitol  groimds, 
but  his  design  philosophy  and  ecologi- 
cal sensitivity  have  influenced  virtual- 
ly every  urban  area  in  the  Nation.  His 
achievements  are  great  ones. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing,  the 
Olmsted  Heritage  Landscapes  Act  of 
1985,  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  coordinate  the  burgeoning 
private  and  State  and  local  efforts  to 
identify,  commemorate,  restore,  and 
preserve  the  myriad  Olmsted  or 
Olmsted-influenced  parks,  forests, 
parkways,  college  campuses,  cemeter- 
ies, and  recreation  areas  in  37  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  direct  that  an  inventory  of  Olm- 
sted's works  be  prepared.  Such  an  in- 
ventory will  contain  an  evaluation  of 
individual  landscapes'  national  or 
international  historic  significance  and 
other  factors.  Additionally,  the  Secre- 
tary would  provide— in  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation— technical  assistance  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  sind  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  working 
to  identify,  commemorate,  restore,  and 
preserve  Olmsted  heritage  landscapes. 
Finally,  the  bUl  would  create  a  seven- 
member  Advisory  Committee  on 
Olmsted  Heritage  Lanciscapes.  The 
committee  would  assist  the  Secretary 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibUities  under  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  con- 
tains little  in  the  way  of  new  authority 
or  additional  responsibility.  It  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  necessary  augment 
to  private  sector  initiatives  already  un- 
derway. The  cost  of  the  bill  is  negligi- 
ble: The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  a  10-year  cost  of  between  $2 
and  $3  million.  Accordingly,  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of 
$2.5  million,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  is  included. 
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Many,  if  not  &11,  of  Olmsted's  pre- 
mier works  suffer  from  overuse  and  in- 
adequate maintenance.  Deteriorating 
infrastructure  and  adverse  develop- 
ment threaten  them.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  join— in 
a  limited  way— the  effort  to  locate 
Olmsted's  work  and  to  preserve  them. 
I  might  add  that  identical  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
Seiberling.  a  similar  measure  he  in- 
troduced Jast  year,  H.R.  4356,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  Augiist  6, 
1984.  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  legis- 
lation will  fare  better  this  year.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTe3entatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TRLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olmsted  Landscapes  Act  of  1985". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior,  was 
the  premier  American  landscape  architect 
during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  and  is  considered  the  father  of 
landscape  architecture  in  the  United  States: 

(2)  Olmsted's  philosophy  and  designs  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  landscapes 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  national. 
State,  and  local  parks,  forests,  parkways, 
college  campuses,  cities  and  planned  com- 
munities, and  publicly  and  privately  owned 
estates,  institutions,  cemeteries,  and  recrea- 
tion areas; 

(3)  Olmsted's  associates,  sons,  and  profes- 
sional descendants  carried  out  his  philoso- 
phy and  designs  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and,  coupled  with  the  achievements  of 
Olmsted  himself,  have  left  a  tremendous 
legacy  of  historic  landscapes  and  a  philoso- 
phy that  continue  to  benefit  the  American 
people  and,  people  throughout  the  world: 

(4)  Olmsted's  social  responsibility,  ecologi- 
cal sensitivity,  and  landscape  design  creativi- 
ty have  inspired  the  development  of  large 
urban  parks  for  public  benefit  in  urban 
areas  throughout  the  I7nited  States,  creat- 
ing a  legacy  of  parks  which  today  constitute 
a  singular  feature  of  the  urban  experience: 

(5)  age,  overuse,  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture, inadequate  maintenance,  and  inappro- 
priate developments  threaten  these  historic 
landscapes  and  many  may  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  the  absence  of  a  coordinated 
program  to  protect  them; 

(6)  although  voluntary,  private  efforts 
have  been  initiated  to  identify,  commemo- 
rate, restore,  and  preserve  the  Olmsted 
legacy,  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  the 
task  and  the  diverse  ownerships  of  the  sites 
throughout  the  country  require  the  assist- 
ance sind  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(7)  existing  Federal  programs  relating  to 
parks,  recreation,  tuid  historic  preservation 
can  be  expanded  and  utilized  to  preserve  the 


Olmsted  legacy  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations. 

OETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

(2)  "Olmsted"  includes  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Senior:  his  associates  (including 
such  designers  as  Calvert  Vaux.  Charles  E. 
Elliot,  and  Warren  Maxuiing):  his  sons;  and 
professional  descendants; 

(3)  "State  outdoor  recreation  liaison  offi- 
cer" means  the  State  officer  designated  as 
such  under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  VS.C.  4601-4— 
4601-11): 

(4)  "Olmsted  heritage  landscape"  includes 
any  Olmsted-designed  landscape,  park, 
forest,  parkway,  college  campus,  planned 
community,  estate,  institution,  cemetery,  or 
recreation  area  (including,  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  Olmsted-lnfluenced  sites  identified  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  under 
section  8  of  this  Act); 

(5)  "historic  landscape"  means  any  land- 
scape included  on  or  eligible  for  inclusion  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places; 

(6)  "Inventory"  means  the  Inventory  of 
Olmsted  heritage  landscapes  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act:  and 

(7)  "docimientation"  includes  drawings, 
blueprints,  photographs,  and  other  avail- 
able records. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terms  "preserva- 
tion", "State  historic  preservation  officer", 
"State",  and  "local  government"  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  VS.C.  il(y- 
470t). 

INVENTORY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  in 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  and  with  the  partici- 
pation of  State  historic  preservation  offi- 
cers. State  outdoor  recreation  liaison  offi- 
cers, organizations  representing  local  elect- 
ed officials  and  local  governments,  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organizations,  aca- 
demic institutions,  professional  associations, 
and  interested  individuals,  shall  direct  that 
an  inventory  of  Olmsted  heritage  land- 
scapes be  prepared.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
each  Item  included  in  the  Inventory  and 
shall  SLlso  submit  notice  of  such  Inclusion  to 
the  Congress.  In  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
ventory, existing  data  shall  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

(b)  The  Inventory  shall  be  compiled  on  a 
State  by  State  basis.  Copies  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  access 
provided  at  the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Lowell,  Massachusetts; 
National  Park  Service  regional  headquar- 
ters; and  appropriate  State  offices. 

(c)  The  inventory  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  elements— 

(Da  listing  of  all  Olmsted  heritage  Land- 
scapes, which  shall  contain  a  description  of 
the  landscape.  Its  location,  its  principal  de- 
signer, and  Its  status  (present  physical  con- 
dition, ownership,  and  a  summary  of  any 
known  development  threats  or  other  prob- 
lems), to  be  completed  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  all  listed  Olmsted  her- 
itage landscapes,  to  be  completed  within  six 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  carried 
out  with  the  consultation  and  participation 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  The  evaluation 


portion  of  each  Olmsted  heritage  landscape 
included  In  the  Inventory  shall  include  at 
least  the  following— 

(A)  documentation  on  the  design  inten- 
tion of  the  landscape.  Including  its  philo- 
sophical base,  purpose,  and  social  and  physi- 
cal aspects; 

(B)  documentation  on  the  means  by  which 
the  design  Intention  was  carried  out,  includ- 
ing horticulture,  mechanical  aspects  (such 
as  topographical  alterations,  roads,  drain- 
age, sewage  systems,  and  structures),  and 
other  means; 

(C)  evaluation  of  the  landscape's  philo- 
sophical or  physical  influence  on  other  sites 
and  landscape  designs; 

(D)  evaluation  of  the  landscape's  national 
and  international  significance,  if  any:  and 

(E)  specific  criteria  for  preservation  of  the 
landscape  to  assure  the  safeguarding  of  its 
historic  integrity. 

The  Inventory  shall  be  updated  periodically 
(but  not  less  frequently  than  every  ten 
years)  after  the  consultation  and  participa- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  Summa- 
ries of  any  changes  in  the  inventory  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  All  properties  on  the  inventory  pre- 
pared under  this  section  shall  be  part  of  the 
Olmsted  heritage  landscape  system. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU- 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  promul- 
gate, within  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  general  standards  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  landscapes  (including  but 
not  limited  to  Olmsted  heritage  landscapes): 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  other 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  organizations  and  interested 
Individuals,  on  the  identification,  commemo- 
ration, and  preservation  of  Olmsted  herit- 
age landscapes; 

(3)  conduct  and  submit  to  the  Congress, 
within  three  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  thematic  study  of  historic  land- 
scapes to  Identify  landscapes  (Including 
Olmsted  heritage  landscapes)  which  would 
qualify  as  national  historic  landmarks  and 
to  make  findings  and  recommendations  re- 
garding their  status  and  the  need  for  any 
special  assistance,  including  funding,  main- 
tenance, or  capital  investment  needs: 

(4)  encourage  a  compatible  program  for 
the  use  of  the  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
as  a  center  for  research,  fellowships,  and  re- 
lated activities;  and 

(5)  encourage  appropriate  international 
activities  related  to  Olmsted  heritage  land- 
scapes. 

The  above  activities  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  consultation  and  participation  referred 
to  in  section  4(a). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  and  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  application  for 
grants  from  the  historic  preservation  fund, 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
and  under  the  urban  park  and  recreation  re- 
covery program  for  the  preservation  of 
Olmsted  heritage  landscapes.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or 
affect  the  requirements  applicable  to 
making  of  grants  from  the  historic  preserva- 
tion fund,  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  or  under  the  urban  park  and 
recreation  recovery  program. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  COOPERATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  (and  State  and 
local  governments  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act)  shall  encourage  maximum 
public  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  Act,  including 
the  identification,  commemoration,  and 
preservation  of  any  Olmsted  heritage  land- 
scape. 

COMMEliORATION 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  commemorate  the 
Olmsted  achievements  and  influence  on 
American  life,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
and  with  the  participation  of  government 
agencies,  concerned  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, academic  institutions,  profession- 
al associations,  and  interested  individuals, 
shall  coordinate  appropriate  activities 
during  the  decade  of  1985  to  1995. 

ADVISORY  COKM ITTEE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Advisory  Conunittee  on  Olmsted  Heritage 
Landscapes  ( hereinsif ter  referred  to  as  "the 
Committee").  The  Committee  shall  assist 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  Coun- 
cil") in  carrying  out  those  of  its  duties 
under  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  that  relate  to  Olmsted  heritage  land- 
scapes, including  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  reviewing  the  inventory  priorities  and 
the  standards  for  the  identification,  com- 
memoration, and  preservation  of  Olmsted 
heritage  landscapes; 

(2)  assisting  the  Council  In  evaluating  un- 
dertakings that  may  affect  Olmsted  herit- 
age landscapes,  during  the  Council's  consul- 
tation processes  under  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (including  section  106  and 
section  110  of  that  Act)  and  under  section 
402  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1980  (94  SUt.  2987); 

(3)  providing  advice  on  any  other  land- 
scape that  may  qualify,  because  of  its 
Olmsted  influence,  as  an  Olmsted  heritage 
landscape  under  section  3;  and 

(4)  making  other  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  as  follows— 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  national  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  Olmsted  parks  and 
heritage  landscapes,  Olmsted  papers,  and 
other  Olmsted  memorabilia; 

(2)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  national  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  landscape  archi- 
tecture, historic  architecture,  architectural 
history,  and  historic  preservation;  and 

(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  national 
park,  conservation,  and  recreation  organiza- 
tions. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  expiration 
of  his  predecessor's  term;  ex<»pt  that  the 
members  first  appointed  shall  serve  terms 
of  one  to  four  years,  as  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, in  such  manner  as  to  ensure 
that  the  terms  of  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers will  expire  in  any  one  year.  A  member 
may  not  serve  more  than  two  terms.  A 
member  whose  term  has  expired  shall  serve 
until  that  member's  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Committee  as 
Chairman,  and  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the 


same  manner  as  original  appointments  are 
made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  may  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  (or  his 
designee)  shall  from  time  to  time,  but  at 
least  semiannually,  meet  and  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  matters  relating  to  the 
identification,  evaluation,  restoration,  and 
preservation  of  Olmsted  heritage  land- 
scapes, and  shall  seek  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  during  any  consultation 
pr(x;ess  required  by  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  when  that  process  con- 
cerns an  Olmsted  heritage  landscape.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  Council 
shall  provide  such  staff  support  as  neces- 
sary. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31,  1995,  but  may  be  extended  by 
the  Council  for  not  longer  than  five  addi- 
tional years  unless  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  October  1,  1985,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hattield): 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  A  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  and  reduction  in  nu- 
clear weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

NUCLEAR  PRXEZX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  again  with  Senator 
Mark  Hattield  of  Oregon  In  reintro- 
ducing our  Senate  resolution  calling 
for  a  comprehensive  mutual  and  verifi- 
able nuclear  weapons  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  followed  by  substantial 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  on 
both  sides. 

It  is  appropriate  that  our  resolution 
bears  the  designation  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  in  the  99th  Congress,  be- 
cause now  more  than  ever,  adoption  of 
an  arms  control  agreement  which 
stops  and  then  reverses  the  nuclear 
arms  race  represents  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  the  Congress  and  the 
world  today.  As  we  await  the  meeting 
between  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  in  Geneva 
next  week,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
renew  our  call  for  the  administration 
to  pursue  the  objective  of  a  complete 
and  verifiable  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  may  well 
be  our  last  best  hope  to  halt  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  Although  the  Shultz-Gro- 
myko  meeting  is  a  hopeful  sign,  mean- 
ingful arms  control  will  only  be 
achieved  when  the  administration  em- 
braces a  concrete  substantive  arms 
control  proposal  which  offers  a  real 
chance  of  lessening  the  risks  of  nucle- 
ar holocaust. 


Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
record  over  the  past  few  years  has  rep- 
resented deep  confusion  and  disarray. 
If  not  outHght  hostility  to  arms  con- 
trol. Even  today,  we  hear  conflicting 
statements  from  the  President  and  his 
leading  advisors  concerning  the  admin- 
istration's willingness  to  negotiate  a 
halt  in  its  dangerous  and  destabilizing 
Star  Wars  Program,  The  administra- 
tion's intransigency  has  divided  our 
Nation,  (infused  and  disheartened  our 
allies  and  given  propaganda  windfalls 
to  our  adversaries. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return  in  nuclear  escala- 
tion: it  is  time  for  both  sides  to  take 
immediate  and  concrete  steps  to 
redu(%  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  And 
the  most  important  step  of  all  is  to 
begin  with  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  that  stops  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  its  tracks  and  prevents 
further  nuclear  escalation. 

Together,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  possess  the  equiva- 
lent of  1  million  Hiroshima  bombs. 
This  stockpile  equals  4  tons  of  TNT 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  pres- 
ently living  of  this  planet.  The  two 
great  powers  are  bristling  with  weap- 
ons that  could  kill  more  people,  bum 
more  buildings,  and  sack  more  cities, 
than  in  all  the  conflicts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  history.  The  Earth  itself  is 
an  endangered  species.  Despite  all  our 
bombs  and  all  our  missiles,  we  stand 
essentially  defenseless  upon  a  stage  on 
which  the  himian  drama  could  be 
closed  in  the  flashing  of  a  fireball. 

Yet  many  in  the  administration  <»n- 
tlnue  to  treat  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
exchange  as  an  a(xeptable  option.  An 
official  of  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil  foresees  a  40  percent  probability  of 
such  a  conflict.  He  is  all  too  typical  of 
those  in  high  places  who  seem  all  too 
ready  for  nuclear  war.  A  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  has  even 
said  that  all  we  need  to  survive  is  a 
shovel  to  dig  a  hole,  a  door  and  a  pile 
of  dirt  on  top  to  keep  the  fallout  out. 
The  administration  continues  to  push 
a  Star  Wars  proposal  that  can  never 
provide  a  miraculous  umbrella  of  secu- 
rity. Even  if  only  10  percent  of  the  So- 
viets nuclear  warheads  penetrate  our 
Star  Wars  shield,  the  resultant  de- 
struction would  kill  at  least  100  mil- 
lion Americans  and  destroy  our  civili- 
zation. 

We  should  reject  the  argument  that 
20  or  40  or  100  million  Americans 
killed  ever  can  be  a  tolerable  rate  of 
casualties  In  a  so-called  limited  nuclear 
exchange.  We  should  reject  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger's  new  strategic 
d(x:trine  for  fighting  and  winning  a 
protracted  nuclear  conflict. 

As  an  American.  I  believe  in  a  na- 
tional defense  second  to  none.  But  I 
also  believe  that  the  endless  nuclear 
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arras  spiral  adds  nothing  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  has  the 
clear  advantage  of  bypassing  endless, 
irresolvable  arguments  about  which 
side  is  ahead.  Too  often,  we  find  that 
inequality  is  in  the  eye  of  the  behold- 
er. In  fact,  both  sides  today  are  at  es- 
sential nuclear  parity.  Each  side,  even 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike,  can  de- 
stroy the  other  many  times  over.  The 
United  States  can  make  the  Soviet 
rubble  bounce  all  the  way  from 
Moscow  to  Vladivostok,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets can  make  our  rubble  bounce  all  the 
way  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Pacific. 

A  freeze  will  not  reduce,  but  in- 
crease, our  national  security.  It  will 
halt  the  development  of  more  power- 
ful Soviet  rockets  and  block  the  fur- 
ther deployment  of  existing  weapons. 
It  will  prevent  one  side  from  perfect- 
ing its  capacity  for  a  first  strike 
against  the  other.  The  result  will  be 
substantial  reduction  in  the  fear  of 
any  first  strike. 

The  administration  opposes  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze.  Instead,  they  seem 
determined  to  move  forward  with  new 
and  more  destabilizing  weapons. 

Their  plan  channels  the  arms  race  in 
a  new  direction.  It  permits  the  contin- 
ued testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile,  the  Trident  II 
missile,  the  Cruise  missile,  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Stealth  bomber,  and 
other  advanced  nuclear  weapons. 

Equally  dangerous  is  the  administra- 
tion's determined  effort  to  push  the 
arms  race  into  outer  space.  They  have 
fiercely  resisted  the  Congress'  effort 
to  place  a  moratorium  on  antisatellite 
weapons  testing,  and  thereby  threaten 
our  best  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  arms  control  agreement  in 
this  area.  The  United  States  will  be 
harmed  far  more  than  the  Soviets  by 
this  new  arms  race  because  of  our 
greater  reliance  on  satellites  for  early 
warning  and  communications.  Yet  the 
administration  presses  ahead,  heedless 
of  the  consequences. 

The  Star  Wars  proposal  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  administration's 
dangerously  misguided  understanding 
of  nuclear  war  and  deterrence.  The 
scientific  community  is  nearly  unani- 
mous in  concluding  that  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  cannot  be  sufficiently 
leak-proof  to  prevent  massive  nuclear 
destruction.  It  is  ineffective  against 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles.  It  will 
simply  encourage  the  Soviets  to  build 
more,  more  powerful  and  more  accu- 
rate offensive  weapons.  It  will  bank- 
rupt our  economy.  And  it  will  lead  the 
United  States  to  violate  one  of  our 
most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments—the ABM  Treaty.  The  wisdom 
that  led  to  adoption  of  that  treaty  in 
1972  remains  as  true  today— an  ABM 
arms  race  will  increase,  not  diminish 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 


While  the  United  States  builds  more, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  standing 
idle. 

The  Soviets  will  match  us  missile  for 
missile,  bomb  for  bomb,  and  every  step 
on  the  way  down  the  road  to  a  nuclear 
Armageddon.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
Isaac  Newtons  to  understand  the  first 
law  of  the  nuclear  arms  race— every 
action  on  one  side  will  be  matched  by 
an  opposite  reaction  on  the  other  side. 

We  must  free  our  diplomacy  from 
the  dangerous  myth  that  more  mega- 
tons mean  better  bargaining  chips.  We 
must  reject  the  absurd  theory  that  we 
can  have  fewer  nuclear  bombs  tomor- 
row, if  only  we  build  more  nuclear 
bombs  today.  The  administration  calls 
this  a  negotiating  strategy:  I  call  it 
voodoo  arms  control. 

In  his  farewell  address,  a  far-sighted 
Republican,  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, warned  the  American  people 
that: 

In  holding  scientific  research  and  discov- 
ery In  respect,  we  must  also  be  aJert  to  the 
equal  and  opposite  danger  that  public  policy 
could  itself  become  the  captive  of  a  scientii- 
Ic-technological  elite. 

Some  experts  who  oppose  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  make  the  elitist  argument 
that  it  is  wrong  to  invite  the  public 
into  a  debate  where  only  experts 
should  be  allowed  to  tread.  We  reply 
that  arms  control  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  those  In  either  political 
party  who  have  perpetuated  the  arms 
race.  No  professional  elite  in  our  de- 
mocracy deserves  a  monopoly  on  what 
is  the  ultimate  issue  of  personal  sur- 
vival for  200  million  Americans  and 
countless  millions  more  around  the 
globe.  While  negotiators  have  been  de- 
bating the  nuclear  version  of  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of 
a  pin— which  is,  precisely  how  high 
can  each  side  make  the  rubble 
bounce?— concerned  citizens  in  the 
real  world,  in  every  region  of  our  coun- 
try, are  asking  the  Government  to  halt 
the  madness  and  put  forth  a  sane  al- 
ternative to  break  the  deadlock. 

The  freeze  continues  to  gain  momen- 
tum throughout  America  and  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  past  several  years  him- 
dreds  of  town  meetings,  city  councils 
and  State  legislatures  have  added 
their  voices  to  the  nationwide  call  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  freeze 
in  May,  1984;  the  Senate  has  debated 
and  voted  on  the  issue  twice  and  we 
have  gained  support.  We  will  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  Senate  again  and 
again  until  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  becomes  the 
arms  control  policy  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  the  policy 
of  our  Government,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise,  once  again,  with  my 
good    friend    and    colleague.    Senator 


Kennedy,  to  reintroduce  our  mutual, 
verifiable  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  I 
will  keep  my  remarks  extremely  brief 
as  we  intend  to  bring  this  resolution  to 
a  vote  this  year.  And  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  intend  to  win  this 
year.  But  if  we  do  not.  we  are  united  in 
bipartisan  purpose  and  strengthened 
in  the  resolve  which  flows  from  urgen- 
cy; to  force  as  many  votes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  direct  this  administration 
to  initiate  a  course  which  will  increase 
the  prospects  for  survival  of  the 
human  race. 

There  can  be  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  set  the  tone  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress than  to  say.  in  effect: 

We  have  adopted,  under  the  leadership  of 
thla  administration  and  the  Kremlin,  a  ne- 
gotiated freeze.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  to 
embrace  the  only  sane  task,  which  Is  a 
weapons  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  This  concept  is  as  valid,  as 
relevant,  and  as  appropriate  today  as 
it  was  when  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
introduced  it  nearly  3  years  ago.  All 
one  need  do  is  scan  the  possibilities  of 
negotiation  strategies  which  are 
emerging  now  as  Secretary  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  prepare  to 
meet  in  Geneva  in  order  to  understand 
the  need  for  a  broad  framework  which 
calls  for  halting  rather  than  building 
weapons  as  a  means  of  achieving 
equality  and  stability.  We  must  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  and  will  not 
accept  arms  control  as  usual.  Having 
passed  the  threshold  of  1984,  we  no 
longer  tolerate  a  negotiation  process 
which  brands  itself  arms  control,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  upward  arms  man- 
agement. We  will  not  stand  idly  by 
while  the  superpowers  strive  to  accom- 
modate one  another's  unique  appetite 
for  certain  weapons  while  ruling  out 
others  which  are  less  appetizing.  We 
have  no  more  time  for  such  games. 
The  situation  calls  upon  us  to  think 
and  act  in  a  maimer  consistent  with 
the  challenge  which  beckons  us.  Mr. 
President.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  will 
have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  the  months  ahead.  I  do  hope  that 
what  is  now  the  first  bill  of  this  year 
will  also  become  our  Nation's  first  pri- 
ority of  the  new  year. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  2.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  volun- 
tary silent  prayer  or  reflection:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITtrriONAL  AMENDmENT  RELATIVE  TO 
SILENT  PRAYER  OR  REFLECTION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 212  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  during 
the  98th  Congress.  Section  2  of  the 
earlier  proposal,  relating  to  the  con- 
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cept  of  "equal  access,"  has  been  delet- 
ed due  to  the  subsequent  passage  of 
related  legislation.  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Senate 
Report  98-347  which  fully  describes 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.    East,    Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Warner): 
S.J.  Res.  3.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  volun- 
tary school  prayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AKENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  identical 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73.  the  vol- 
untary school  prayer  constitutional 
amendment,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  at  the  request  of  the 
President.  It  received  strong  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  as  President 
Reagan  has  repeatedly  emphasized,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation.  It 
would  restore  the  right  to  pray  volun- 
tarily in  the  public  schools— a  right 
which  was  freely  exercised  under  our 
Constitution  until  the  1960's,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Until  the  Engel  and  Abington  School 
District  decisions,  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  was 
generally  understood  only  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  official- 
ly approving,  or  holding  in  special 
favor,  any  particular  religious  faith  or 
denomination.  In  crafting  that  clause, 
our  Pounding  Fathers  sought  to  pre- 
vent what  had  originally  caused  many 
colonial  Americans  to  emigrate  to  this 
country— an  official,  state  religion.  At 
the  same  time,  they  sought,  through 
the  free  exercise  clause,  to  guarantee 
to  all  Americans  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  without  Government  inter- 
ference or  restraint.  In  their  wisdom, 
they  recognized  that  true  religious  lib- 
erty precludes  the  Government  from 
both  forcing  and  preventing  worship. 

Justice  Douglas  once  stated:  "We  are 
a  religious  people  whose  institutions 
presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Nearly 
every  President  since  George  Wash- 
ington has  proclaimed  a  day  of  public 
prayer. 

Moreover,  we.  as  a  nation,  continue 
to  recognize  the  Deity  in  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  by  affirming  that  we  are  a 
nation  "Under  God."  The  coins  in  our 
pockets  are  Inscribed  with  the  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust."  In  this  body,  we 
begin  our  workday  with  the  comfort 
and  stimulus  of  voluntary  group 
prayer— such  a  practice  has  been  con- 
stitutionally upheld  recently  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  absurd  that  the 
opportunity  for  the  same  beneficial 
experience  is  denied  to  the  boys  and 


girls  who  attend  public  schools.  This 
situation  simply  does  not  comport 
with  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  and  is,  in  fact,  anti- 
thetical to  the  rights  of  our  youngest 
citizens  to  freely  exercise  their  respec- 
tive religions.  It  should  be  changed, 
without  further  delay. 

If  ratified  by  the  States,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  clarify 
that  it  does  not  prohibit  vocal,  volun- 
tary prayer  in  the  public  schools  and 
other  public  institutions.  It  emphati- 
cally states  that  no  person  may  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  any  prayer. 
The  Government  would  be  precluded 
from  drafting  school  prayers.  This 
well-crafted  amendment  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  assist  President 
Reagan  and  myself  in  supporting 
prompt  consideration  and  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  voluntary 
school  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recohs  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  order  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Rks.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein}.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  to  partici- 
pate In  prayer.  Neither  the  United  SUtes 
nor  any  State  shall  compose  the  words  of 
any  prayer  to  be  said  In  public  schools.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  BoRSH.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  THtnmoND,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  iNotnrE,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  Mr.  RiBGLE.  and  Mr. 

HOLLINGS): 

S.  J.  Res.  4.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  March  24,  1985,  as 
"National  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and 
Detection  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SKIN  CANCER  PREVENTION  AND 
DETECTION  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  several 
cosponsors  designating  the  week  of 
March  24-30  as  "National  Skin  Cancer 
Prevention  and  Detection  Week". 


Skin  cancer  is  unfortunately  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States,  yet  much  of 
it  can  be  prevented.  Melanoma,  a  fre- 
quently fatal  form  of  skin  cancer,  can 
actually  be  cured  if  detected  early 
enough  and  properly  treated. 

The  1983  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Consensus  Conference  on  Pre- 
cursors to  Malignant  Melanoma  found 
that  the  incidence  of  melanoma  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  melanoma 
are  increasing  in  many  areas  of  the 
world,  and  emphasized  that  early  de- 
tection and  surgical  removal  makes  it 
a  highly  curable  cancer. 

It  is  estimated  that  18.000  Americans 
will  develop  a  primary  melanoma  and 
over  500.000  Americans  will  develop 
other  forms  of  skin  cancer  this  year. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  incidence  of 
melanoma  has  doubled  every  decade 
since  the  1930's  and  is  now  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  cancer 
except  lung  cancer  In  women. 

In  my  home  State  of  Utah,  the  inci- 
dence of  melanoma  and  lip  cancer  Is 
greater  than  In  the  general  popula- 
tion, according  to  reports  by  National 
Cancer  Institute.  It  Is  clear  that  a 
major  effort  at  disease  prevention  in 
this  area  would  pay  great  dividends.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  the  American 
Academy  of  E>ermatology  is  mounting 
a  major  program  to  inform  Americans 
of  the  problem  and  of  opportunities 
for  prevention  and  detection  of  skin 
cancer. 

The  Academy,  with  its  6.700  physi- 
cian members  and  approximately  100 
local  and  State  dermatologlc  societies 
across  the  United  States,  is  mounting 
an  educational  campaign,  and  will  be 
working  closely  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  other  voluntary  pro- 
grams. State  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  media. 

The  timing  of  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olution is  important  to  this  effort,  in 
that  it  will  coincide  with  the  spring 
break  of  many  colleges  and  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  Many  young 
people  at  this  time  will  predictably 
suffer  severe  skin  simbum,  and  exces- 
sive exposure  to  the  Sim's  rays  can 
contribute  to  skin  cancer.  This  week 
will  also  coincide  with  several  health 
fairs  held  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  local  and  State  dermatologlcal 
organizations  will  be  sponsoring  free 
melanoma/skin  cancer  prevention  and 
detection  clinics,  staffed  by  dermatolo- 
gists/volunteers at  those  health  fairs, 
and  at  other  locations. 

This  effort  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  White  House.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Dobson,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology  on 
November  16,  1984,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Reagan  stated: 

I  recently  was  informed  by  Admiral  Wil- 
liam Narva,  M.D.,  of  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology,  its 
membership,  and  its  state  and  local  organi- 
zations, regarding  prevention  and  detection 
of  melanomas  and  skin  cancer .  .  . 
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I  would  like  to  tAke  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  colleagues  for  this 
marvelous  voluntary  work,  and  to  indicate 
that  your  efforts  have  strong  support 
within  the  White  House.  I  understand  that 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  presidential 
proclamation  regarding  this  Week  and  you 
can  be  assured  that  I  will  lend  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  accomplishing  that  important  rec- 
ognition of  your  efforts. 

I  understand  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  be  contacted 
by  dermatologists  from  their  States 
and  asked  to  cosponsor  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  them  to  do  so  promptly. 
Also.  I  understand  that  those  derma- 
tologists who  will  be  staffing  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  clinics  will  be 
asking  Senators  from  their  States  to 
visit  the  clinics  to  see  how  they  work, 
and  how  people  can  be  taught  skin 
self-examination  techniques  for  skin 
cancer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  4 

Whereas  skin  cancer,  including  melanoma 
and  nonmelanoma  types,  is  the  most 
common  cancer  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
counts for  between  30  and  40  percent  of  all 
cancers,  and  is  increasing  at  a  significant 
rate; 

Whereas  the  1983  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Consensus  Conference  on  Precursors 
to  Malignant  Melanoma  found  that  the  inci- 
dence of  melanoma  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  melanoma  are  increasing  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  and  found  evi- 
dence that  early  recognition  and  surgical  re- 
moval of  melanoma  makes  it  a  highly  cura- 
ble cancer: 

Whereas  18.000  Americans  will  develop  a 
primary  melanoma  and  over  500.000  Ameri- 
cans will  develop  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer 
this  year; 

Whereas  epidemiological  studies  have 
shown  that  the  incidence  of  melanoma  has 
doubled  every  decade  since  the  1930°s  and  is 
now  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  cancer  except  lung  cancer  in  women: 

Whereas  melanoma  has  a  fatality  rate  of 
25  percent  and  causes  5.000  deaths  per  year, 
and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  causes  an- 
other 2.000  deaths  per  year: 

Whereas  patients  at  increased  risk  of  de- 
veloping melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancers  can  t>e  identified,  and  early  treat- 
ment of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancers  result  in  high  cure  rates  for  such 
cancers; 

Whereas  sun  exposure  is  an  undisputed 
cause  of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
melanoma: 

Whereas  the  number  of  skin  cancers  can 
be  reduced  through  sun  protection  meas- 
ures such  as  the  use  of  sunscreening  topical 
lotions  and  simple  changes  in  lifestyle; 

Whereas  Americans  should  become  aware 
that  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  can- 
cers are  major  health  problems,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  general  public  about  prevention 
of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  can- 
cers should  become  a  national  concern; 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Der- 
matology and  State  and  local  dermatologic 
organizations  are  committed  to  heightening 
the  awareness  and  understanding  of  mela- 


noma and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
among  members  of  the  general  public  and 
the  health  care  conununity:  and 

Whereas  the  first  national  Melanoma  and 
Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection  Pro- 
gram, a  coordinated  national  voluntary 
effort  of  professional  dermatologic  organi- 
zations to  reduce  the  increasing  incidence  of 
melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
and  to  k>etter  control  such  cancers,  will 
occur  during  the  week  of  March  24.  1985. 
through  March  30.  1985:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  24.  1985.  through  March  30.  1985.  is 
designated  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Pre- 
vention and  Detection  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Thurmond,     Mr.     DeCokcihi, 

Mr.  DAJfTORTH,  Mr.  Orasslet, 

Mr.    DEHTOif,    Mr.    Humphrst, 

Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr.    Nickles, 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKT,  Mr.  Boschwitz. 

and  Mr.  Johnston): 

S.J.   Res.   5.   a  Joint   resolution   to 

amend  the  Constitution  to  establish 

legislative  authority  in  Congress  and 

the  States  with  respect  to  abortion;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COWSTlTUnOMAL  AMENDMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ABOKTION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  propose  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution— the  Human 
Life  Federalism  Amendment — that 
would  overturn  the  infamous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade, 
410  U.S.  113(1973). 

This  amendment  was  first  Intro- 
duced In  the  97th  Congress  and  was 
the  subject  of  7  days  of  hearings  fea- 
turing 74  expert  witnesses  from  all 
vantage  points.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, but  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  adjournment.  The  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  amendment  proposal  came  in  the 
last  Congress.  In  a  historic  debate,  the 
Senate  for  the  first  time  considered  a 
constitutional  amendment  with  the 
authority  to  overturn  the  erroneous 
Roe  decision.  This  was  the  debate 
amongst  representatives  of  the  people 
that  was  not  held  over  10  years  ago 
when  America  fell  subject  to  this  in- 
dulgent policy.  This  was  the  chance 
America  did  not  have  then  to  carefully 
weigh  all  the  implications  of  permit- 
ting wholesale  abortions.  This  was  the 
opporti'.nity  Americans  did  not  enjoy 
then  to  participate  in  the  decision  by 
apprising  their  Senator  of  their  own 
unique  and  informed  vantage  points. 
This  was  the  occasion  America  did  not 
have  to  consider  what  other  options 
might  guarantee  maternal  safety 
while  protecting  the  unborn.  This  was 
one  national  opportunity  to  reconsider 
Roe  v.   Wade,  410  U.S.  113  (1973).  At 


the  conclusion  of  that  debate,  the 
Senate  did  not  approve  this  proposal 
by  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
for  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  propose  the 
amendment  again  today  with  confi- 
dence that  the  Senate  will  receive  an- 
other opportunity  to  reconsider  the  in- 
justices of  the  Roe  decision. 

Roe  and  Its  companion  case.  Doe  v. 
Bolton,  401  U.S.  179  (1973),  granted 
abortion  the  elevated  status  of  a  fun- 
damental constitutional  right  and  in- 
validated almost  all  effective  restric- 
tions on  abortion.  The  only  apparent 
restriction  In  Roe's  abortion  policy, 
permission  for  a  State,  In  the  third  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  to  regulate  abor- 
tion, unless  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  mother,  410  U.S.  132. 
was  simultaneously  withdrawn  by  Doe 
which  defined  the  health  exception 
broadly  enough  to  encompass  the 
mother's  physical,  emotional,  or  psy- 
chological well-being.  410  U.S.  at  192. 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  John  Noonan  of 
the  University  of  California  Law 
School,  the  absolute  and  plenary  right 
to  abortion  created  by  the  Court  was 
curbed  in  the  final  stages  of  pregnan- 
cy only  by  the  necessity  of  a  physi- 
cian's finding  that  she  needed  an  abor- 
tion. Noonan.  Private  Choice  12  (1979). 
In  short,  no  significant  legal  barriers 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  exist  today  in 
the  United  States  for  a  woman  to 
obtain  an  abortion  for  any  reason 
during  any  stage  of  her  pregnancy. 
Any  lingering  misconceptions  about 
the  extreme  scope  of  the  right  to  abor- 
tion created  by  the  Court  were  laid  to 
rest  on  June  15,  when  the  Court 
struck  down  even  simple  State  laws  re- 
quiring a  24-hour  waiting  period  for 
elective  abortions  and  requiring  the  at- 
tending physician  to  inform  the  pa- 
tient of  the  risks  and  effects  of  abor- 
tion. 

Frankly,  It  is  this  rule  of  abortion  on 
demand  Imposed  upon  a  citizenry 
whose  values  are  sharply  at  variance 
that  has  caused  a  decade  of  intense  di- 
visions and  passions  on  the  issue  of 
abortion.  This  proposal  offers  a  way  to 
still  those  passions  and  divisions  by  re- 
tiuTiing  to  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  the  authority  to  re- 
solve the  lingering  issues. 

This  proposal  is  a  modest  measure. 
In  that  It  merely  overrules  Roe  versus 
Wade  without  establishing  a  national 
policy  on  abortion.  It  reverses  Roe  and 
thus  restores  the  status  quo  that  exist- 
ed for  nearly  2  centuries.  The  States 
could  replace  the  Supreme  Court's  ex- 
treme policy  with  policies  tailored  to 
respect,  to  the  maximum  degree  possi- 
ble, both  maternal  health  and  the  life 
of  the  unborn.  I  will  return  to  explain 
more  fully  the  legal  operation  of  this 
resolution. 

Meantime  we  are  left  to  contemplate 
the  policy  which  this  proposal  will  re- 
place, namely  the  Roe  decision.  Its  ef- 


fects are  painfully  apparent.  The  pri- 
mary effect  Is,  of  course,  the  loss  of 
more  than  10  times  more  American 
lives  than  were  lost  In  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's wars  lumped  together.  Of 
course,  when  the  cost  of  Roe  In  terms 
of  lives  Is  at  stake,  I  must  unequivocal- 
ly reiterate  my  utmost  dedication  to 
preserving  the  life  of  the  mother,  even 
to  the  point  of  denying  the  unborn 
child's  right  to  life  If  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Preserving  a  mother's  life  is 
hardly  at  stake,  however,  when  abor- 
tions are  performed  in  Amenca  at  the 
rate  of  over  4,000  per  day,  nearly  170 
per  hour,  and  3  per  minute.  Preserving 
the  life  of  the  mother  Is  hardly  at 
stake,  when  in  some  American  cities, 
like  the  Nation's  capital  and  its  largest 
city,  more  children  are  aborted  than 
are  permitted  to  be  bom  alive.  Nor  can 
preserving  the  life  of  the  mother  be 
the  explanation  for  the  skyrocketing 
increase  In  total  abortions  since  Roe. 
Since  Roe,  the  number  of  abortions 
performed  yearly  in  America  has  risen 
to  the  astoundinig  total  of  nearly  2  mil- 
lion per  year.  Since  1973,  more  than  15 
million  unborn  children  have  been 
aborted. 

This  obvious  and  dramatic  rise  in 
the  incidence  of  abortions  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  any  of  the  so-called 
hard  cases,  namely  abortions  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  to  terminate  pregnancies  caused  by 
rape  or  incest.  As  a  result  of  Roe,  a 
right  to  abortion  was  effectively  estab- 
lished for  the  entire  term  of  the  preg- 
nancy for  virtually  any  imaginable 
reason.  Including  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal finances,  social  convenience,  or 
individual  life-style.  One  ardent  propo- 
nent of  abortion.  Dr.  Irvln  Cushner, 
estimated  that  only  2  percent  of  all 
abortions  could  be  justified  as  medical- 
ly expedient.  Hearing  on  Constitution- 
al Amendments,  97th  Congress,  1st 
session  (1981).  Even  increasing  his  lib- 
eral estimate  by  50  percent  still  means 
only  3  percent  of  all  abortions  are 
really  necessary  to  prevent  medical 
complications.  Several  other  qualified 
physicians  have  averred  that  never  in 
their  lengthy  medical  careers  had  they 
encountered  an  abortion  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

No  other  witness  at  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  expressed  as  exact  a  nu- 
merical estimate,  but  many  expressed 
agreement  that  the  number  of  abor- 
tions performed  In  one  of  the  hard 
cases  Is  a  very  tiny  percentage  of  the 
total  niunber.  For  example.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Nathanson,  who  estimates  that 
he  himself  has  presided  over  about 
75,000  abortions  during  his  lifetime, 
could  recall  only  one  case  in  which  the 
mother's  life  could  reasonably  be  said 
to  have  been  at  stake.  For  various  rea- 
sons, pregnancy  from  rape  is  so  rare 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  pin  down  a  per- 
centage figure  for  its  occurrence,  but 
most  studies  Indicate  that  it  could 
only  be  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of 


the  current  abortion  rate.  Abortion  for 
fetal  handicap  is  a  tiny  subset  within 
the  minority  of  abortions  performed 
around  or  after  the  20th  week  of  preg- 
nancy—ammiocentesis  can  only  be  per- 
formed beginning  aroimd  the  16th 
week,  and  test  results  can  take  weeks 
to  obtain  because  of  the  time  needed 
to  culture  the  cells  obtained  in  the 
procedure.  Dr.  Nathanson  testified 
that  these  eugenic  abortions  were  a 
tiny.  Insignificant  and  vanishingly 
small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
abortions  done  in  the  United  States. 
Hearings,  supra,  at  169.  Another  prac- 
ticing obstetrician-gynecologist.  Dr. 
Jasper  Williams  of  Chicago,  testified 
that  the  niunber  of  medical  cases  In 
which  abortion  Is  an  indicated  and  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  treatment  is 
practically  nil.  Hearings,  supra,  at  266. 
Dr.  Williams  said  he  had  not  seen  a 
case  of  abortion  necessary  to  save  a 
woman's  life  since  1953.  Even  Bella 
Abzug.  testifying  before  our  subcom- 
mittee to  oppose  legal  restrictions  on 
abortion,  defended  abortion  primarily 
as  a  method  of  birth  control— though, 
to  be  sure,  she  described  it  as  "the  last 
desirable  method  of  birth  control." 
Hearing,  supra,  at  1174. 

By  emphasizing  how  soft  the  reasons 
for  the  great  majority  of  abortions 
are,  I  do  not  Intend  In  any  way  to 
Imply  that  women  take  this  in  a  frivo- 
lous way.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  published 
interviews  with  women  having  abor- 
tions is  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  abortion  is  something  she  is  going 
into  with  outside  influence  and  even  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure.  In  many 
cases,  the  offer  of  an  abortion  has 
become  a  way  for  men  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  sexual  be- 
havior. It  has  become  a  way  for  par- 
ents and  relatives  to  avoid  the  burden 
and  scandal  of  a  pregnant  but  unwed 
family  member.  It  has  become  an 
escape  valve  for  married  couples  who 
face  serious  personal  and  financial 
problems  of  various  kinds  but  who.  In- 
stead of  confronting  those  problems 
squarely,  are  persuaded  by  the  mores 
of  our  society  to  place  the  burden  of 
those  very  real  problems  on  the  de- 
fenseless unborn  child.  The  blame  for 
this  scandalous  situation  must  fall 
upon  all  of  us. 

Understanding  the  reasons  for  abor- 
tion Is  particularly  relevant  to  the  con- 
stant debate  over  the  public  opinion 
polls  on  abortion.  It  is  very  easy  to 
find  polls  that  claim  to  show  majority 
support  for  alwrtion  being  between  a 
woman  and  her  physician.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  that  the  survey  question 
implies  a  genuine  medical  consultation 
for  some  health-related  condition— 
and  as  we  see  from  this  chart,  that  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence  indeed.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  told  us  that  the  city 
of  Akron  cannot  even  require  that  the 
woman  talk  with  the  physician  before 
he  performs  an  abortion  upon  her. 


When  ABC-TV  broadcast  the  docu- 
mentary called  "Abortion  Clinic." 
hosted  by  Jessica  Savltch,  one  of  the 
most  revealing  comments  made  by  the 
young  abortion  counselor  at  the  clinic 
was  that  even  she  did  not  know  which 
abortionist  would  be  performing  a  par- 
ticular abortion  until  the  pregnant 
woman  was  already  lying  on  the  oper- 
ating table  and  the  physician  walked 
Into  the  room  for  the  10-mlnute  proce- 
dure. In  this  context,  the  woman  and 
her  physician  slogan  seems  a  hollow 
phrase. 

Fortimately.  the  Gallup  organiza- 
tion has  conducted  much  more  precise 
and  impartial  set  of  polls  on  this  ques- 
tion; and  because  the  same  questions 
have  been  asked  five  times  from  1975 
to  1981,  with  remarkable  consistency 
In  the  answers,  these  polls  should  be 
given  special  attention.  The  people 
surveyed  were  simply  asked  whether 
abortion  should  be  illegal  in  all,  some, 
or  no  circumstances.  Those  who  sup- 
ported legalization  were  asked  further 
about  those  particular  circiunstances 
and  the  stage  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  abortion  should  be  allowed.  Con- 
sistently, a  majority  of  Americans 
wanted  even  early  abortion  to  be  legal 
only  under  very  specific  circum- 
stances: E>anger  to  the  mother's  life  or 
physical  health,  or  pregnancy  due  to 
rape  or  incest.  Less  than  25  percent 
want  legalization  for  all  reasons,  even 
in  the  first  trimester— which  is  our 
present  situation.  According  to  this 
series  of  five  careful  surveys  taken 
over  the  last  8  years,  about  97  percent 
of  the  abortions  now  performed  would 
not  be  permitted  if  the  majority  of 
Americans  had  their  say  in  the  matter. 
And  if  I  may  anticipate  a  possible  ob- 
jection about  the  gender  gap.  Gallup 
found  that  women  were  more  opposed 
to  legalization  than  men  were. 

I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  we 
must  not  allow  these  statistics  about 
the  extent  to  which  abortion  has 
become  a  tool  of  convenience  to  ob- 
scure the  individual  tragedy  of  each 
abortion.  Consider  the  case,  based  on 
fact,  of  a  woman  weighing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  pregnancy  of  which  she 
has  just  learned.  She  announces  to  her 
physician  that  her  husband  is  an  alco- 
holic with  a  syphilitic  infection;  that 
one  of  her  children  was  bom  dead,  an- 
other is  blind,  and  another  had  tuber- 
culosis. Finally  she  confesses  that  her 
family  has  a  history  of  deafness. 
Given  the  absence  of  standards  in 
Roe.  there  is  no  question  that  the  phy- 
sician could  recommend  termination 
of  her  present  pregnancy.  Indeed 
when  this  hypothetical  situation  was 
posed  for  classes  of  medical  students, 
they  reached  that  conclusion  almost 
without  exception.  This  hypothetical 
fifth  child  of  the  woman  seeking  medi- 
cal advice  perfectly  describes  Ludwig 
Von  Beethoven.  Moreover,  who  can 
question  that  every  child  Is  really  an 
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irreplaceable  Beethoven  able  to  make 
his  own  unique  contribution  to  his 
family,  community,  nation,  and  indeed 
to  all  mankind?  We  will  hear  much 
about  the  nebulous  principle  of  free- 
dom of  choice  later  in  this  debate.  I 
will  ask  further  questions:  Freedom  to 
choose  what?  Freedom  to  choose  to 
deny  life  to  Beethoven  or  any  human 
being?  In  essence,  this  frames  the  real 
abortion  dilemma,  posed  concisely  by 
President  Reagan: 

Roe  V.  Wade  has  become  a  continuing  prod 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  •  *  *.  W* 
cannot  survive  as  a  free  Nation  when  some 
men  decide  that  others  are  not  fit  to  live 
and  should  be  abandoned  to  abortion  or  in- 
fanticide •  •  •  Americans  do  not  want  to 
play  God  with  the  value  of  human  life.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  decide  who  is  worthy  to  live 
and  who  is  not.  Human  Life  Review,  spring 
1983. 

The  President's  characterization  of 
the  abortion  crisis  is  not  overstated. 
Our  Nation  has  regrettably  witnessed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  late-term 
abortions  since  1973.  Experts  verify 
that  15.000  abortions  a  year  are  per- 
formed after  the  child's  20th  week,  the 
verge  of  viability  when  the  child  could 
be  delivered  and  live  on  its  own.  Al)or- 
tions  after  this  point  are  more  accu- 
rately described  as  judicially  legalized 
infanticides. 

Although  the  15  million  abortions 
performed  legally  since  1973  are  all 
tragedies,  there  is  a  special  horror  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  late- 
term  abortions  which  the  Court's 
policy  has  permitted.  Biologically,  the 
life  of  each  human  individual  comes 
into  existence  at  conception;  but  even 
the  most  unsophisticated  glance  at  an 
unborn  child  after  the  12th  week  rec- 
ognizes him  or  her  immediately  as  a 
distinctive  member  of  the  human 
family.  All  of  these  children  have  dis- 
tinctively human  brain  waves,  easily 
recorded  heartbeats,  and  a  full  array 
of  formed  and  functioning  organ  sys- 
tems. They  can  move  spontaneously, 
manipulate  their  limbs  and  react  im- 
mediately to  painful  stimuli. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  its 
recent  abortion  rulings,  the  most  pop- 
ular method  of  alwrtion  after  the  12th 
week  is  something  called  "dilation  and 
evacuation. "  in  which  the  unanesthe- 
tized  unborn  child  is  literally  torn  to 
pieces  with  a  strong  forceps.  This  is 
done  because  at  this  later  stage,  carti- 
lage and  bone  have  begun  to  harden  to 
much  to  allow  for  complete  success 
with  the  suction  curette.  The  body 
parts  are  removed  from  the  womb-- 
sometimes  the  skull  and  rlbcage  must 
be  crushed  to  accomplish  this— and 
manually  reassembled  on  a  nearby 
table  to  insure  that  none  is  missing. 

When  dilation  and  evaculation  is 
used,  of  course,  the  chances  for  the 
child's  survival  are  nil.  But  other  tech- 
niques— most  notably  the  use  of  saline 
and  prostaglandin  and  the  surgical  re- 
moval of  the  child  by  hysterotomy— 
are  known  to  result  at  times  in  live 


births.  The  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  estimate  that  this  occurs  more 
than  once  every  day  in  the  United 
States.  These  newborn  children  usual- 
ly die  soon  after  they  leave  the  womb, 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  abortion  tech- 
nique and  their  low  birthweight.  In 
1979.  a  Pennsylvania  law  which  re- 
quired life-saving  treatment  for  abor- 
tion survivors  who  might  be  viable  was 
knocked  down  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court— CoUauftt  v. 
Franklin,  439  U.S.  379  (1979).  In  the 
Akron  case  the  Court  ruled  that  a 
State  has  discretion  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  require  a  second  physician  in 
the  case  of  abortions  performed  well 
after  viability,  so  that  these  children 
will  not  die  of  neglect  after  birth- 
Akron,  supra.  The  Court  seems  to  be 
saying  that  even  newborn  infants,  if 
their  live  birth  is  unintended,  are  not 
legal  "persons"  demanding  equitable 
treatment.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Court's  extremism  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  legalized  in- 
fanticide? 

Once  again,  we  need  to  be  specific 
about  what  is  being  aborted.  I  was 
very  deeply  Impressed  by  the  impact- 
ful story  of  an  atheist  obstetrician 
who  presided  for  years  over  the  largest 
abotion  clinic  in  New  York  City. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  four  founders  of 
the  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League  (NARAL).  A  skillful  and  able 
physician,  he  began  to  study  an  ad- 
vancing new  field  of  medicine,  feto- 
logy, study  of  the  unborn  human.  He 
can  describe  in  detail  his  growing 
awareness  of  the  Humanity  of  the 
unborn.  At  3  weeks,  the  new  life  has 
already  developed  its  own  blood  cells; 
at  4  weeks,  a  muscle  may  flex— this 
will  become  a  beating  heart  within  a 
few  weeks,  a  heart  which  is  fully  audi- 
ble at  8  weeks;  at  6  weeks,  the  child's 
skeletal  system  is  complete;  at  7  weeks, 
electrical  brain  patterns  are  discerni- 
ble; at  12  weeks,  all  organ  systems  are 
functioning,  stomach,  liver,  kidney, 
brain— in  fact,  some  infants  will  have 
already  acquired  a  thumbsucking 
habit;  at  20  weeks,  the  fetus  is  punch- 
ing, kicking,  swimming,  and  hears  his 
mother's  voice;  at  22  weeks,  he  can 
survive  outside  the  womb.  With  these 
observations  at  his  disposal.  Dr.  Nath- 
anson,  for  medical  reasons,  abandoned 
his  earlier  point  of  view,  stopped  per- 
forming abortions,  and  began  actively 
campaigning  to  acquaint  the  nation 
with  the  scientific  reasons  that  the 
fetus  is  a  distinct,  living  human.  In  the 
doctor's  own  words: 

I  changed  my  mind  because  of  advances  in 
the  field  of  fetology  which  have  allowed  us 
to  understand  the  fetus  much  more  com- 
pletely and  much  more  carefully  than  we 
ever  did  before.  This  has  posed  a  very  severe 
philosophical  problem,  in  that  you  can't  be 
operating  on  the  fetus  and  giving  it  drugs  to 
cure  it.  and  at  the  same  time  /be/  destroy- 
ing it.— Washington  Times,  3C.  Jan.  17. 
1983. 


This  brings  to  mind  comments  by 
two  notable  persons,  separated  in  time 
but  not  in  respect  for  life.  The  first. 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  aptly 
noted  in  her  remarkable  dissent  in  the 
Akron  case,  that— 

The  Roe  framework  is  clearly  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  itaelf  ...  As  medical  sci- 
ence becomes  better  able  to  provide  for  the 
separate  existence  of  the  fetus,  the  point  of 
viability  is  moved  further  back  toward  con- 
ception.—Akron.— U.S.,  June  15,  1983,  Slip. 
Op.  at  7. 

The  other  spokesman  is  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  At  one  point  when  Jailed 
for  seeking  civil  rights  in  another 
human  cause,  he  was  asked,  "Why  are 
you  In  Jail?"  Given  the  circumstances, 
his  telling  reply  was  "Why  are  you  not 
in  Jail?"  Given  the  undeniable  scientif- 
ic evidence  about  the  unique  humanity 
of  each  unborn  Infant,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  reply  to  those  who  question 
"Why  are  you  bothered  by  abortion?" 
with  the  same  logic  employed  by  Dr. 
King:  "Why  are  you  not  bothered?" 
And  again,  to  those  who  employ  the 
slogan  "freedom  of  choice,"  I  ask, 
"Freedom  to  choose  what?"  Freedom 
to  choose  to  terminate  a  being  that 
science  identifies  as  a  separate,  living 
individual. 

Because  our  fellow  citizens  have 
been  confronted  with  the  irrefutable 
findings  of  fetology  and  have  been  in- 
formed by  their  President  of  the  "ex- 
cruciating pain  the  unborn  must  feel 
as  their  lives  are  snuffed  away," 
speech  to  National  Religious  Broad- 
caster's Convention,  January  31.  1983. 
it  is  very  understandable  why  reliable 
opinion  polls  demonstrate  that  80  to 
90  percent  of  Americans  see  abortions 
at  some  stage  as  the  destruction  of  a 
living  being.  On  the  question  of  when 
the  fetus  becomes  a  living  being,  there 
is  a  gender  gap.  Most  women  believe 
life  begins  at  conception. 

Women,  making  up  that  segment  of 
the  population  which  actually  experi- 
ences pregnancy,  "quickening,"  child- 
birth, and  abortion,  have  a  much 
stronger  conviction  than  men  do  that 
life  begins  at  conception.  A  similar  gap 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  other 
surveys:  Women  are  more  likely  to  say 
that  at>ortion  is  morally  wrong,  and 
more  likely  to  oppose  unrestricted 
abortion,  than  men  are. 

Since  we  have  drawn  special  atten- 
tion to  the  woman's  point  of  view,  we 
should  also  examine  the  claim  of  those 
who  will  maintain  that  this  is  actually 
an  issue  involving  primarily  the  right 
of  life  of  pregnant  women.  This  argu- 
ment maintains  that  only  legalized 
abortion  can  protect  women  from  the 
merciless  knife  of  the  back-alley  abor- 
tionist. To  the  contrary,  legalization 
should  receive  little  credit,  if  any,  for 
saving  women's  lives.  Since  1941,  the 
biggest  factors  leading  to  a  drop  in 
women's  abortion  deaths  have  been 
simple  medical  advances:  sulfa  drugs, 
penicillin,  and  finally  the  widespread 
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use  of  the  safer  suction  curette  instead 
of  the  sharp  curette,  a  1970  innova- 
tion. The  regime  of  elective  abortion  is 
intended  to  secure  far  different  values 
than  those  associated  with  maternal 
safety.  Every  State's  body  of  law  prior 
to  1973  acknowledged  and  permitted 
abortions  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother. 

A  common  argument  used  to  Justify 
Roe  is  that  legalization  has  saved 
women's  lives,  by  replacing  dangerous 
illegal  abortions  with  "safe  and  legal" 
abortions.  The  situation  is  not  so 
simple.  Maternal  mortality  from  abor- 
tion has  been  dropping  at  a  rapid  rate 
since  1940,  chiefly  because  of  medical 
advances  of  various  kinds.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  abortion  related 
deaths  has  always  been  due  to  infec- 
tion, and  these  deaths  have  been 
averted  by  the  development  of  better 
drugs  to  treat  or  prevent  sepsis— first 
by  the  development  of  sulfra  drugs, 
then  by  the  discovery  of  penicillin. 
After  these  two  advances  produced 
their  effect,  abortion  deaths  essential- 
ly leveled  off  again  until  the  late 
1960's,  and  took  a  sharp  drop  again  in 
1970.  This  is  the  year  that  abortion  on 
demand  was  legalized  in  New  York— 
but  it  is  also  the  year  when  the  sharp 
curette,  which  had  previously  been  the 
method  used  in  most  abortions,  was 
largely  replaced  nationwide  in  the 
practice  of  both  legal  and  illegal  abor- 
tion by  the  suction  curette.  The  sharp 
curette,  which  had  been  used  to  scrape 
the  uterine  wall,  had  been  responsible 
for  many  a  perforated  uterus  and 
therefore  many  dangerous  infections; 
suction  curettage  used  a  soft  plastic  in- 
strument and  induced  abortion  by  a 
vacuum  action,  eliminating  many  of 
the  risks  from  the  older  procedure. 

Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  in  1981,  emphasized 
that  it  was  this  technological  advance 
and  not  legalization  that  caused  the 
sudden  further  decrease  in  maternal 
at>ortion  deaths.  Dr.  Nathanson  em- 
phasized in  his  testimony  that  the 
specter  of  unsafe  back  alley  abortions 
in  the  event  of  renewed  restrictions  on 
abortion  is  a  myth  based  on  outdated 
assumptions  about  the  available  tech- 
nology. 

It  is  of  interest  that  after  1973,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  legalized  abortion 
on  demand  throughout  the  country, 
maternal  deaths  did  not  continue  to 
drop  but  leveled  off  instead.  They  ac- 
tually went  up  again  slightly  In  1975, 
and  again  in  1977.  There  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  among  statisticians 
that,  even  if  abortion  is  now  safer 
than  ever  before,  total  maternal 
deaths  from  abortion  are  not  continu- 
ing to  drop  because  the  total  annual 
number  of  abortions  continues  to  rise 
alarmingly.  Some  abortion  clinic  scan- 
dals in  recent  years,  most  notably  in 
Chicago  and  Miami,  indicate  another 
possible  reason:  Some  safe  and  legal 


clinics  operate  no  more  conscientious- 
ly than  the  old  back  alley  abortionists 
did,  and  the  Federal  courts  have 
placed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
State  and  city  authorities  that  try  to 
regulate  these  clinics  to  protect 
women's  lives  and  health.  Some  illegal 
abortions  continue  to  be  performed 
ever  year  and  to  result  in  some 
women's  deaths. 

If  10  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  possessed  the  same  scientific  and 
medical  data  we  have  today,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  whether  they  would 
have  made  the  same  finding  as  ap- 
pears in  Roe.  And  since  they  based 
their  most  recent  ruling  on  the  Judi- 
cial principle  of  stare  decisis,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  whether  they  might 
have  reversed  Roe  if  they  had  recon- 
sidered its  holding  on  the  merits. 
Nonetheless  it  is  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  has  the  scientific  evi- 
dence at  its  disposal.  This,  again,  is  re- 
flected in  their  rejection  of  abortion  as 
an  acceptable  ethic  for  a  moral  life. 
Moreover,  they  reach  this  conclusion 
in  nearly  the  same  proportions  regard- 
less of  political  persuasion. 

The  two-thirds  majority  opposed,  on 
moral  groimds,  to  abortion  is  by  no 
means  a  "soft  nimiber."  This  majority 
is  clearly  willing  to  back  up  its  convic- 
tions with  meaningful  action  when  a 
loved  one  faces  the  question  of  abor- 
tion. 

According  to  this  finding,  two-thirds 
of  those  surveyed  said  they  would  not 
recommend  abortion  if  a  15-year-old 
daughter  were  pregnant.  Another  way 
of  handling  the  problem  would  be 
found. 

Of  course,  statistics  show  that 
almost  half  of  the  unwed  teen  preg- 
nancies do  end  in  abortion  at  present. 
One  factor  here  is  that  since  1976.  the 
Supreme  Court  has  consistently  invali- 
dated any  law  which  might  be  con- 
strued to  provide  what  the  Court  calls 
a  "parental  veto"  of  an  unwed  minor's 
abortion.  It  insisits  that  the  minor 
must  be  given  the  alternative  of  a 
court  hearing,  at  which  a  Judge  can 
decide  she  is  mature  enough  to  get  the 
abortion  without  her  parents'  knowl- 
edge or  that  an  abortion  is  in  her  ""best 
interests"— this  last  could  potentially 
become  a  very  large  hook  on  which  to 
hang  the  Judge's  personal  predilec- 
tions about  abortion.  On  Jime  15  of 
last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  it 
was  unconstitutional  even  to  require 
parental  involvement  in  the  abortion 
decision  of  an  unemancipated  minor 
under  the  age  of  15— Akron,  supra.  In 
other  words,  the  parents  surveyed  in 
this  poll  would  most  likely  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  counsel  with  their 
15-year-old  daughter  to  find  an  alter- 
native to  abortion. 

In  most  States,  a  minor  is  still  re- 
quired to  have  parental  consent  before 
marrying,  getting  a  Job,  undergoing 
surgery,  attending  an  adult  movie,  or, 
in  some  cases,  even  getting  her  ears 


pierced.  By  Court  decree,  however,  a 
15-year-old  can  have  an  abortion  with- 
out any  parental  consultation  whatso- 
ever. This  logic  contradicts  the  reason- 
ing of  Roe.  Roe  placed  great  impor- 
tance on  the  woman's  decision  to  have 
an  abortion.  Yet  15-year-old  minor 
may  not  have  the  capacity  to  make 
such  decisions  in  their  own  best  inter- 
est without  parental  involvement.  For 
precisely  this  reason.  States  have  tra- 
ditionally sought  to  protect  children 
from  their  own  immature  decisions  by 
requiring  parental  consent  for  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  Yet  abortion,  not- 
withstanding its  remarkable  conse- 
quences, can  be  performed  on  a  minor 
without  the  slightest  parental  partici- 
pation. 

THK  LEGAL  OPERATION  OF  THE  AMENSMZIfT 
PBOPOSAL 

As  I  have  mentioned,  this  proposal  is 
carefully  crafted,  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Eagleton  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, to  nullify  the  Roe  decision  and 
restore  the  balance  upset  by  that  deci- 
sion. I  would  like  to  pause  to  commend 
Senator  Eagleton  for  his  dedication  to 
this  cause  and  his  insightful  participa- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  this  amend- 
ment. In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Thurmond  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  each  of  the 
other  cosponsors  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  proposal. 

In  the  decade  since  Roe,  Federal 
courts  have  been  trying  to  correct  tan- 
gential problems  relating  to  abortion, 
and  the  numt)er  of  unborn  aborted  an- 
nually has  increased  to  over  1.5  mil- 
lion. These  violent  disruptions  of  our 
social  fabric  were  accomplished  by  an 
equally  wrenching  disruption  of  our 
constitutional  fabric.  In  short.  Roe  did 
not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  upset  the  Constitution's  in- 
tended balance. 

Although,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  John 
Hart  Ely.  the  Constitution  "simply 
says  nothing,  clear  or  fuzzy  about 
abortion,"  Ely,  "The  Wages  of  Crying 
Wolf,"  82  Yale  L.R.,  920,  947  (1973). 
The  Supreme  Court  created  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  abortion.  This  upset 
the  preexisting  constitutional  balance 
that  for  nearly  200  years  had  allowed 
State  legislative  processes  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
this  sensitive  social  policy.  The  new 
right  created  by  Roe  overturned  the 
Texas  abortion  statute  and  related 
laws  in  each  of  the  50  States.  Not  only 
did  this  decision  upset  the  federalistic 
balance  between  State  and  National 
insitutions,  it  also  disturbed  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers  be- 
tween legislative  and  Judicial  func- 
tions. Prof.  Lynn  Wardle  of  Brigham 
Young  University  Law  School  makes 
this  point  very  eloquently: 

By  giving  the  right  to  choose  abortion  the 
status  of  a  fundamental  right,  the  Supreme 
Coiut  substantially  restricted  the  authority 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  legislate  con- 
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c«ming  the  subject  and  substantially  in- 
creased the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary 
(or  defining  and  monitoring  regulation  of 
the  fundamental  right.  (Statement  of  Feb. 
28.  1983). 

In  essense.  Roe  made  abortion  a  con- 
stitutional doctrine.  Despite  my  great 
reluctance  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
Roe  upset  the  constitutional  balance. 
Thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Senate 
in  my  view,  to  take  the  appropriate 
constitutional  steps  to  restore  that 
balance. 

The  most  simple,  direct,  and  effec- 
tive way  to  accomplish  that  objective 
without  disturbing  other  established 
constitutional  doctrines  is  to  nullify 
the  Roe  ruling.  If  Roe  were  fully  de- 
prived of  legal  significance,  the  consti- 
tutional balance  that  existed  prior  to 
1973  would  be  restored.  The  people  in 
the  States  would  be  reenfranchised  to 
shape  abortion  policy  through  their 
legislators.  Policymaking  that  for  a 
decade  has  been  centralized  in  the 
nonrepresentative  judicial  branch 
would  be  subject  again  to  democratic 
processes.  Only  by  restoring  this  con- 
stitutional balance  and  permitting  the 
people  to  participate  directly  in  this 
policymaking  process  will  the  Nation 
ever  achieve  a  consensus  on  this  devi- 
sive  question. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  Roe  deci- 
sion was  to  make  abortion  a  legal  enti- 
tlement deserving  of  the  strict  consti- 
tutional protections  afforded  funda- 
mental liberties.  410  U.S.  at  728. 

The  right  to  abortion  became,  by 
court  edict,  a  fundamental  liberty 
which  a  State's  legislature  could  limit 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  only  by 
demonstrating  a  "compelling"  justifi- 
cation. 410  U.S.  at  728.  This  compel- 
ling State  interest  standard  is  very  ex- 
acting. Kramer.  395  U.S.  621  (1969). 
Even  such  seemingly  inconsequential 
State  regulations  as  a  24-hour  waiting 
period  prior  to  an  abortion  failed  to 
meet  this  standard  of  review.  Akron, 
supra.  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  conceded  that  protect- 
ing maternal  safety  and  the  life  of  the 
unborn  are  "legitimate  State  inter- 
ests." Roe,  410  U.S.  at  732,  Akron,  and 
so  forth,  these  profound  interests  have 
not  risen  to  the  level  of  "compelling" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Court.  Accordingly, 
the  right  to  abortion  has  operated 
time  and  again  to  strike  down  the  will 
of  State  legislatures.  Protected  by  the 
Court's  constitutional  Interpretation, 
one  absolute  extreme  on  abortion: 
namely,  abortion  on  demand  through- 
out all  9  months  of  pregnancy,  has 
become  enshrined  as  an  unassailable 
tenet  of  American  law. 

This  amendment  proposal  removes 
the  abnormally  elevated  status  afford- 
ed the  right  created  in  Roe.  After  rati- 
fication of  this  amendment,  a  State 
statute  concerning  abortion  would  be 
subject  to  ordinary  standards  of  con- 
stitutional review.  This  standard  re- 
quires a  State  to  demonstrate  a  ration- 


al relationship  between  its  policy  and 
a  legitimately  protectible  State  Inter- 
est, the  rational  basis  test.  Since  the 
Court  has  already  acknowledged  at 
least  two  legitimate  State  interests, 
maternal  safety  and  unborn  human 
life,  any  statute  rationally  related  to 
these  objectives  would  pass  constitu- 
tional muster.  Thus,  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  reflected  in  State  legisla- 
tures, would  be  respected.  The  tradi- 
tional constitutional  balance  which 
governs  other  aspects  of  domestic  rela- 
tions law;  namely.  State  regulation  in 
practically  all  aspects,  would  be  re- 
stored. 

In  short,  this  amendment  removes 
the  right  created  in  Roe.  The  removal 
of  this  Impediment  to  the  traditional 
operation  of  the  Constitution  permits 
the  framework  of  our  Nation's  founda- 
tional document  to  govern  in  this  sen- 
sitive area  of  social  policy  as  it  did 
nearly  two  centuries  until  1973.  Hence, 
this  proposal  is  built  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  system  of  governance  cre- 
ated by  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1787,  rather  than  the  special 
right  created  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1973. 

Some  critics  of  this  proposal  may,  I 
suppose,  accuse  Senator  Eagleton. 
myself,  and  the  other  proponents  of 
this  amendment  of  attempting  to 
impose  our  personal  moral  values 
upon  others  with  this  proposal.  Frank- 
ly the  amendment  itself  rebuts  that 
assertion.  It  does  not  contain  my  per- 
sonal position  on  the  question  of  abor- 
tion at  all.  If  I  could  ratify  an  amend- 
ment reflecting  my  personal  moral 
values,  it  would  contain  a  guarantee 
for  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn, 
except  when  necessary  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  mother.  This  amendment 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  it 
merely  eliminates  one  absolute  ex- 
treme moral  position,  abortion  on 
demand  as  legalized  by  Roe,  and  frees 
the  people  in  the  States  to  set  their 
own  standards  of  governance  on  this 
subject,  instead  of  making  the  whole 
Nation  subject  to  the  outdated  doc- 
trines of  the  few  men  in  black  robes.  I 
would  have  said  "men  and  women  in 
black  robes."  but  the  woman  in  ques- 
tion should  not  be  associated  with  the 
majority  of  the  men  on  the  Court  on 
this  issue. 

No  doubt  some  critics  will  also  raise 
a  hue  and  cry  about  this  amendment 
injecting  government  into  the  bed- 
rooms of  America.  On  the  contrary. 
this  amendment  was  carefully  crafted 
to  avoid  any  jeopardy  to  doctrines  of 
privacy.  The  term  'right  to  abortion" 
is  specifically  limited  to  affect  only 
legal  entitlements  for  abortion,  not 
the  right  to  privacy.  Other  extensions 
of  the  right  of  privacy,  such  as  in  con- 
traception, birth  control  or  family  pri- 
vacy cases,  would  not  be  affected  in 
the  slightest  by  the  narrow  language 
of  the  amendment.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  abortion  can  hardly  be  classified 


as  a  matter  of  privacy  in  the  sense  of 
something  done  alone,  at  home,  in  a 
confidential  marmer.  The  abortion 
right  is  exercised  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  professional  and  depends  on  a 
large  medical  support  staff.  This  is  a 
right  that  has  required  over  100  lower 
Federal  court  decisions  and  18  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  to  guarantee  its 
continued  effectiveness.  This  is  a  right 
whose  champions  maintain  cannot  be 
exercised  without  public  funding.  This 
is  a  right,  ultimately,  whose  effect  is 
not  private  at  all  in  the  sense  of  touch- 
ing upon  only  intimate  personal  mat- 
ters of  the  one  exercising  the  right.  In- 
stead it  has  a  devastating  impact  on  at 
least  one  other,  the  unborn  child.  To 
call  this  right  private  Is  to  convolute 
that  term.  As  stated  by  the  78th  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1976  of  the 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America,  "Abortion  is  not  a 
private  matter  between  a  woman  and 
her  physician.  It  Infringes  upon  the 
most  fundamental  right  of  a  third 
party— that  of  the  unborn  child." 

This  amendment  will  remove  the 
misleading  character  of  this  entire 
question  as  well  as  the  special  right 
created  by  Roe.  The  removal  of  this 
Impediment  to  the  traditional  oper- 
ation of  the  Constitution  permits  the 
framework  of  our  Nation's  founda- 
tional document  to  govern  in  this  sen- 
sitive area  of  social  policy  as  it  did  for 
nearly  two  centuries  until  1973. 

By  "deconstitutionalizlng"  the  issue 
of  abortion,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  allow  the  States  a  wide  variety 
of  options  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
In  their  best  judgment,  the  States 
might  choose  to  have  no  policy  regard- 
ing abortion  or  might  restrict  and  con- 
dition it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  ex- 
ample. 

First,  they  could  place  restrictions  of 
some  form  upon  late-term  abortions; 

Second,  they  could  impose  obliga- 
tions upon  physicians  to  save  the  lives 
of  fetuses  capable  of  surviving  an 
abortion; 

Third,  they  could  place  limitations 
upon  genetic  engineering  and  other 
experimental  and  medical  research  In- 
volving the  use  of  human  embroys  and 
fetuses; 

Fourth,  they  could  require  that 
women  contemplating  abortions  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  risks  of  abortion 
and  the  alternatives  to  abortion; 

Fifth,  they  could  require  some  form 
of  parental  consent  to  abortions  per- 
formed upon  minors; 

Sixth,  they  could  require  some  form 
of  spousal  consent  to  abortions; 

Seventh,  they  could  establish  some 
minimum  waiting  period  before  an 
abortion  could  take  place  or  require 
some  form  of  professional  consultation 
prior  to  an  abortion; 

Eighth,  they  could  establish  rights 
of   refusal    to    perform    abortions   by 


physicians  or  nurses,  or  in  entire  hos- 
pitals; 

Ninth,  they  could  limit  the  com- 
merce in  abortifacient  devices; 

Tenth,  they  could  prohibit  abortion 
generally  subject  to  certain  well-de- 
fined exceptions  and  safeguards;  or 

Eleventh,  they  could  undertake  any 
other  form  of  restriction  or  regulation 
upon  the  abortion  procedure. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I  would  like 
to  list  what  this  amendment  would 
and  would  not  do.  Ratification  of  this 
resolution  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  it  would  nullify  the  special 
right  to  abortion  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1973.  Even  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  referred  to  the  right 
created  in  Roe  as  the  "right  to  abor- 
tion." Conn.  V.  Menillo.  423  U.S.  9.  10. 
More  than  80  Federal  court  cases  have 
also  used  this  phrase  as  shorthand  for 
the  new  Roe  right.  This  amendment 
simply,  cleanly,  directly,  conclusively 
states  that  "A  right  to  abortion  is  not 
secured  by  this  Constitution." 

Second,  it  would  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  any  other  right  to  abortion  in 
the  harbor  of  the  Constitution.  The 
article  "a"  makes  the  scope  of  the 
repeal  broader  than  if  the  article 
"the"  were  used.  "The"  might  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  repealer  to  the 
particular  doctrine  or  doctrines  that 
have  developed  in  Roe  and  its  progeny 
as  a  justification  for  abortion.  Use  of 
the  article  '"a"  makes  it  clear  that  no 
other  "right  to  abortion,"  however 
conceived  or  justified,  is  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  Under  the  language 
there  would  exist  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  any  right  to  abortion. 

Third,  it  would  avoid  any  uimeces- 
sary  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
vacy. The  use  of  the  careful  phrase 
"right  to  abortion"  clarifies  that  the 
amendment  only  repeals  the  abortion 
decisions.  Other  extensions  of  the 
right  to  privacy,  such  as  in  contracep- 
tion or  family  privacy  cases,  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  narrow  language  of 
the  amendment. 

Fourth,  it  would  mean  that  State 
statutes  concerning  abortion  would  be 
subject  to  ordinary  standards  of  judi- 
cial review;  that  is,  the  rational  basis 
test  instead  of  the  compelling  State  in- 
terest test.  An  obvious  point  of  expla- 
nation is  needed  at  this  point  to  clari- 
fy a  higher  standard  would  still  apply 
to  a  State  enactment  that  infringed 
some  other  constitutional  rights  unre- 
lated to  the  "right  to  abortion"  ques- 
tion—for example,  a  law  prohibiting 
only  black  women  from  obtaining 
abortions  would  still  be  examined 
under  a  compelling  standard— or  strict 
scrutiny— due  to  the  obvious  racial 
classification,  not  due  to  any  remain- 
ing right  to  abortion. 

Fifth,  it  would  restore  to  the  States 
their  general  police  power  to  restrict 
and  prohibit  abortion,  or  elect  to  re- 
frain from  doing  so.  The  States  would 


be  restored  to  the  legal  status  they  en- 
joyed prior  to  Roe. 

Sixth,  it  would  reenfranchise  the 
people,  acting  through  their  elected 
State  representatives  to  participate  in 
the  formation  of  abortion  policy. 
Abortion  policymaking  that  has  been 
centralized  in  the  nonrepresentative 
judicial  branch  will  be  returned  to 
State  legislative  discretion.  This  will 
facilitate  the  kind  of  compromises  and 
consensus  formation  that  is  impossible 
in  the  judicial  branch. 

Seventh,  it  would  restore  the  consti- 
tutional balance  of  powers  between 
the  States  and  Federal  governments 
and  between  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches.  In  sum.  it  would  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  Roe  insofar  as  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  resolve 
abortion  issues  is  concerned. 

This  proposed  amendment  would 
not  do  the  following: 

First,  it  would  not  establish  any  new 
constitutional  right  favoring  either  an 
absolute  right  to  life  or  an  absolute 
right  to  abortion.  It  would  simply  re- 
store the  operation  of  the  constitu- 
tional system,  favoring  States  rights  to 
resolve  abortion  issues,  that  existed 
prior  to  1973. 

Second,  it  would  not  compel  the 
adoption  by  any  State  legislature  of 
any  legislation  restricting  abortion. 

Third,  it  would  not  preclude  judicial 
review  of  abortion  laws  or  prevent  a 
court  from  holding  abortion  laws  un- 
constitutional. A  court  could  hold 
abortion  laws  invalid  if  they  failed  to 
comply  with  the  Constitution  except 
to  the  degree  that  such  a  ruling  would 
create  a  "right  to  abortion."  Thus,  ra- 
cially discriminatory  abortion  laws 
would  be  Invalidated,  but  not  ordinary 
abortion  restrictions. 

Fourth,  it  would  not  affect  State 
constitutions.  It  would  not  prohibit 
the  citizens  in  any  State  from  adopt- 
ing—or, for  that  matter,  any  State  su- 
preme court  from  fashioning— a  right 
to  abortion  under  the  State  constitu- 
tion. 

Fifth.  It  would  not  grant  Congress 
any  power  to  directly  restrict  or  pro- 
hibit abortion.  Congress  would  retain 
its  authority  under  its  enimierated 
constitutional  pKJwers  to  .regulate 
interstate  commerce  and  other  areas 
that  might  tangentially  touch  upon 
abortion.  This  limited  authority  is 
nothing  more  than  exists  for  every 
other  form  of  domestic  relations  law— 
or  any  other  law  for  that  matter— 
which  is  subject  to  the  plenary  juris- 
diction of  the  States. 

Sixth,  it  would  not  give  to  the  States 
any  new  authority  to  regulate  abor- 
tion. Their  general  police  powers  to 
regulate  abortion  would  be  restored, 
but  would  not  be  enhanced. 

Seventh,  it  would  not  alter  the  con- 
stitutional allocation  of  power  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, or  between  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 


This  proposal  can  appropriately  be 
called  a  States  rights  amendment. 
After  ratification  of  this  resolution, 
abortion  policy  will  be  within  the  ple- 
nary jurisdiction  of  the  States  in  the 
same  sense  that  any  area  of  law  under 
our  Constitution  is  reserved  to  the 
States.  The  States,  under  our  constitu- 
tional system,  govern  every  body  of 
law  not  found  within  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
articles  I  through  III,  primarily  article 
I,  section  8  which  defines  and  confines 
Congress'  power  to  legislate.  No  where 
in  those  enimierated  powers  is  there 
any  mention  of  domestic  relations,  or 
familial  relations,  or  general  police 
powers,  or  any  other  designation  that 
would  suggest  a  Federal  power  to  regu- 
late abortion.  Thus,  the  States  have 
plenary  authority  over  the  subject, 
just  as  the  States  enjoy  plenary  au- 
thority, within  the  obvious  limits  of 
the  Constitution  such  as  the  first 
amendment,  to  regulate  corporation 
and  business  association  laws,  proper- 
ty laws,  trust  and  estates  laws,  insur- 
ance laws,  and  any  other  potential 
topic  of  legal  concern  outside  of  the 
specific  Federal  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  recent  debates,  some  Senators 
have  attempted  to  redefine  the  con- 
cept of  States  rights  which  is  as  old  as 
the  Constitution  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  amendment  appear  to  be  some- 
thing it  is  not.  For  the  duration  of  our 
Republic,  States  rights  has  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  our 
Constitution  defines;  namely,  the  ex- 
tensive power  of  the  States  to  govern 
within  their  constitutional  jurisdiction 
as  qualified  by  the  power  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  govern  within  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
traditional,  indeed,  the  only  definition 
of  States  rights  because  it  is  the  defi- 
nition given  by  the  defining  document, 
the  Constitution. 

Those  who  would  redefine  the  con- 
cept of  States  rights  for  the  purposes 
of  this  debate  maintain  that  this  is  not 
a  States  rights  pro[>osal  because  It  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  act  within  the  limits  of  its  ju- 
risdiction. Those  who  would  redefine 
the  concept  of  States  rights  overlook  a 
most  vital  point.  Allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion still  does  not  authorize  it  to  pro- 
hibit abortion.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  may  exercise  its  author- 
ity to  regtilate  interstate  conmierce  in 
a  manner  that  tangentially  relates  to 
abortion,  that  is,  placing  conditions  on 
interstate  transport  of  abortlfaclents, 
it  still  is  not  exercising  any  authority 
over  abortion  but  only  regtilating 
interstate  commerce. 

As  long  as  our  Constitution  has  set 
up  two  tiers  of  government,  the  State 
and  the  Federal,  to  act  within  their 
specified  parameters,  there  has  been 
some  limited  Interface  between  their 
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respective  powers.  This  is  true  of  all 
matters  reserved  to  the  States,  domes- 
tic relations,  wills,  criminal  laws,  and 
so  forth,  and  all  matters  enumerated 
as  within  Federal  control,  interstate 
commerce,  postal  authorities,  author- 
ity to  coin  money  and  raise  armies, 
and  so  forth.  The  States,  acting  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  may  influence  the 
Federal  Government  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance,  when  some  States  legal- 
ized gambling,  they  had  an  obvious 
effect  on  interstate  commerce,  a  Fed- 
eral power.  These  tangential  impacts 
on  each  other's  authorities,  however, 
are  no  reason  to  say  that  the  States 
rights  or  the  Federal  rights  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Yet  those  who  would 
redefine  "States  rights"  using  some- 
thing other  than  the  Constitution  as 
their  dictionary  maintain  that  this  is 
not  a  States  rights  amendment  solely 
because  the  Federal  Government  may 
continue  to  operate  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. If  this  argiunent  prevails,  it  will 
be  a  new  and  terribly  sad  chapter  in 
our  constitutional  history. 

Let  me  list  again  the  reasons  that 
this  is  undeniably  a  States  rights 
amendment: 

First,  the  amendment  simply  de- 
prives the  special  constitutional  right 
created  by  the  Court  in  Roe  versus 
Wade  of  any  further  legal  significance. 
Thus,  abortion  would  be  henceforth 
regulated  as  it  was  prior  to  1973; 
namely,  within  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States. 

Second,  the  legislative  history  of 
this  amendment  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  our  objective  is  to  return  to  the 
legal  status  quo  ante  Roe  when  States 
governed  the  abortion  questions.  The 
States  had  enjoyed  plenary  power  to 
set  and  alter  their  own  abortion  poli- 
cies prior  to  Roe.  Indeed,  in  the  5 
years  prior  to  Roe,  18  States  had 
changed  their  abortion  laws— all  in  the 
direction  of  more  liberal  allowance  of 
abortion. 

Third,  by  simply  nullifying  the  right 
created  in  Roe.  this  amendment  allows 
the  Constitution  to  operate  as  it  did 
before  Roe  to  vest  authority  over 
abortion  in  the  States.  If  Federal  au- 
thorities possess  some  limited  residual 
authority  to  the  extent  that  some  enu- 
merated Federal  power  tangentially 
touches  upon  abortion  policy,  this  lim- 
ited residuum  of  authority  is  nothing 
that  does  not  exist  with  regard  to 
every  other  field  of  law  under  our 
Constitution. 

Fourth,  in  the  absence  of  special 
constitutional  status  for  abortion,  it 
would  be  treated  as  any  other  domes- 
tic relations  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  clarified  that  treatment  on  numer- 
ous occasions: 

The  whole  subject  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
belongs  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  not  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


In  Re  Burns  (136  U.S.  586.  593 
(1889))  This  principle  was  reaffirmed 
in  1930.  1944.  1979. 

Fifth,  an  alternative  line  of  constitu- 
tional reasoning  reaches  the  same 
result  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
State  authority  in  the  absence  of  Roe. 
State  power  to  set  criminal  standards 
is  unquestioned.  Justice  Frankfurter 
explained: 

Broadly  speaking,  crimes  in  the  United 
States  are  what  the  laws  of  the  Individual 
stales  make  them,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  Art.  I  i  10.  cl.  1  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  bills  of  attainder  and  ex 
post  facto  laws  and  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  Rochin  v.  Cat. 
342  U.S.  165.  168(1952. 

With  Roe  overturned  by  this  amend- 
ment, abortion  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  protections  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Accordingly,  abortion 
misdemeanors,  such  as  the  States  had 
enacted  prior  to  1973,  would  l>e  again, 
"what  the  laws  of  the  individual 
States  make  them."  Id. 

Sixth,  finally.  I  state  again  for  the 
record  and  as  my  intent  as  the  author 
of  this  amendment  in  conjuction  with 
Senator  Eagleton  who  shares  my  view 
on  this  point:  We  understand  this 
amendment  to  restore  to  the  States 
full  authority  to  restrict,  prohibit  or 
refrain  from  restricting  and  prohibit- 
ing abortion.  The  Federal  Government 
is  to  have  no  authority  over  abortion 
per  se.  but  only  authority  within  its 
established  constitutional  limits. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  States  rights 
approach  to  the  abortion  controversy 
in  the  sense  that  anything  under  our 
Constitution  can  be  said  to  be  a  States 
rights  matter.  Moreover  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  a  popular 
understanding  or  misunderstanding  of 
States  rights  has  no  meaning.  Those 
who  argue  that  this  is  not  a  States 
rights  proposal  have  not  consulted  the 
document  which  defines  all  States 
rights,  the  Constitution. 

TRX  FAIXACIIS  OP  ROE 

If  we  are  to  Judge  the  Judgment  of 
the  Judges  in  Roe,  I  propose  now  to 
examine  their  reading  of  history,  law, 
the  Constitution,  and  aU  other  ele- 
ments that  influenced  that  decision. 
Based  on  a  disinterested  view  of  these 
factors.  I  can  recommend  without  res- 
ervation that  the  Senate  reject  the 
at>ortion  right  created  in  Roe. 

Before  undertaking  a  more  rigorous 
legal  analysis  of  Roe.  we  might  profit 
by  measuring  it  against  the  basic 
tenets  that  animated  the  creation  of 
our  Republic.  Those  principles  were 
articulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


Thus,  our  infant  Nation  established 
the  protection  of  human  life  as  the 
foremost  duty  of  government.  Roe's 
blatant  conflict  with  this  fundamental 
national  value  is  apparent.  In  the 
words  of  President  Reagan,  "We 
cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  cate- 
gory of  human  life— the  unborn— with- 
out diminishing  the  value  of  all 
human  life"  (Human  Life  Review,  vol. 
IX,  No.  2.  page  8  (1983)). 

Perhaps  no  act  of  government  has 
conflicted  more  with  the  founding 
tenets  of  our  Republic  since  the  last 
infamous  Supreme  Cotul  case  that 
denied  the  value  of  certain  human 
lives,  the  Dred  Scott  case.  In  both 
Dred  Scott  and  Roe,  one  class  of  less- 
privileged  human  beings  were  denied 
the  full  protections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. At  length,  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  corrected  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  correction  of  this  Su- 
preme Court  error  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent analog  for  our  consideration  of 
the  modem  Dred  Scott  case.  Roe 
versus  Wade. 

In  the  case  of  Roe  versus  Wade,  a 
majority  of  seven  on  the  Court  identi- 
fied for  the  first  time  in  the  Constitu- 
tion's history  a  right  to  abortion 
within  the  terms  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. This  right  was  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  overturn  the  at>ortion  restric- 
tions of  every  single  State  in  the 
Union.  The  right  created  in  Roe, 
which  even  the  Supreme  Court  has  la- 
beled the  "right  to  abortion"  Conn.  v. 
MeniUo  (423  U.S.  9,  10)  or  the  "right 
to  an  abortion"  Singleton  v.  Wul//(*28 
U.S.  106,  115)  has  further  proven 
strong  enough  to  override  most  State 
attempts  to  place  reasonable  restraints 
on  at}ortion  practices.  For  example, 
the  right  to  abortion  has  been  invoked 
to  strike  down  State  statutes  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  child  in  a  late  abor- 
tion who  might  be  bom  alive.  Colautti 
V.  Franklin  (439  U.S.  379  (1979));  to 
void  State  statutes  requiring  use  of 
the  safest  abortion  techniques,  Dan- 
forth  (428  U.S.  52)  to  invalidate  State 
statutes  intended  to  give  parents  the 
ability  to  counsel  with  their  minor 
children  and  give  consent  prior  to  an 
operation  that  deeply  involves  their 
minor  child's  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal health,  Danforth,  supra.;  to  hold 
that  a  24-hour  waiting  period  prior  to 
performance  of  this  medical  procedure 
is  unconstitutional,  Akron  versus 
Center,  Jime  15,  1983,  to  declare  that 
a  father— although  he  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  share  in  procreating 
(Skinner  v.  Okla.,  315  U.S.  535 
(1942))— has  no  right  whatsoever  to 
protect  the  unborn  child  he  has  joined 
in  procreating;  and  even  to  invalidate 
a  State  statute  requiring  abortions 
after  the  first  term  to  be  performed  in 
hospitals,  Akron,  supra.  Of  course,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  Roe  is  that  it 
has  established  a  regime  of  elective 
abortion  in  America. 


ROE  AS  COMSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Almost  immediately  after  Roe  was 
decided,  criticism  of  the  opinion  began 
to  emerge  from  the  Nation's  top  Juris- 
prudential and  constitutional  scholars. 
These  renowned  scholars  charged  that 
the  Roe  decision  has  no  basis  in  consti- 
tutional law.  In  the  words  of  Prof. 
John  Hart  Ely.  Roe  is: 

A  very  bad  decision  ...  It  is  bad  because 
it  is  bad  constitutional  law.  or  rather  be- 
cause it  is  not  constitutional  law  and  gives 
almost  no  sense  of  an  obligation  to  try  to  be. 
32  YaleLR.  920(1973). 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox  echoes  this 
opinion  when  he  asserts  that: 

Neither  historian,  layman,  nor  lawyer  will 
be  (>ersuaded  that  all  the  details  prescribed 
in  Roe  v.  Wade  are  part  of  either  natural 
law  or  the  Constitution.  The  Role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  (1976). 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  what 
these  scholars  are  not  saying.  They 
are  not  criticizing  the  Court  for  taking 
a  controversial  position  on  a  sensitive 
issue,  nor  are  they  disputing  the  mo- 
rality of  legalized  abortion.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  its  position  in  the 
legal  system,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
often  confronted  with  difficult  ques- 
tions in  the  context  of  legal  dispute. 
In  the  words  of  Progessor  Ely,  these 
"difficult  questions  yield  controversial 
answers."  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
Constitution  provides  some  guidance 
for  the  proper  resolution  of  even  the 
most  controversial  of  these  decisions. 
For  example,  the  fourth  amendment 
guarantees  to  all  citizens,  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike,  freedom  from  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  This 
overriding  value  leads  to  controversial 
decisions  involving  restraints  of  police 
officers  in  the  apprehension  of  crimi- 
nals. While  all  may  not  agree  with  the 
Court's  particular  application  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  Professor  Ely 
points  out.  one  cainnot  easily  make  the 
claim  that  the  Court's  decision  lacks 
any  foundation  in  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Roe  versus  Wade  how- 
ever. Professor  Ely  notes,  the  claim  is 
entirely  Justified,  for  the  Constitution 
"simply  says  nothing,  clear  or  fuzzy, 
about  abortion."  Nor  is  there  any  sup- 
port whatever  in  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  Constitution  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to 
secure  a  right  to  an  abortion. 

Despite  the  al>sence  of  constitutional 
warrant  to  find  a  right  to  abortion. 
Roe  declares  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
confers  a  right  of  privacy  which  in- 
cludes the  right  of  a  woman  to  abort 
her  offspring  if  she  so  chooses.  No- 
where in  the  decision  does  the  Court 
define  the  right  of  privacy;  its  only 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  an  asser- 
tion that  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer  "an  unlimited  right  to  do  with 
one's  body  as  one  pleases."  Yet  if  the 
right  of  privacy  does  not  entitle  one  to 
do  with  one's  own  body  what  one 
pleases,  how  can  it  be  said  to  protect 


activity  that  ends  the  life  of  another 
member  of  the  human  species?  Even  if 
the  human  fetus  is  not  a  person  in  the 
whole  sense  of  the  law,  Ely  empha- 
sizes, "it  is  certainly  not  nothing." 
Ely's  aphorism  illtistrates  an  essential 
truth  that  should  have  been  obvious 
to  the  Court— that,  "there  is  nothing 
private  about  an  abortion." 

Although  the  right  of  privacy  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, many  legal  scholars  would  agree 
that  the  courts  may  find  such  a  right 
in  the  general  values  which  certain 
specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
aim  to  protect.  However,  these  schol- 
ars also  stress  that  the  right  of  privacy 
must  be  carefully  defined  and  limited; 
thus.  Professor  Ely  writes  that  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  a  court  to  infer  a  gen- 
eral right  of  privacy,  "so  long  as  some 
care  is  taken  in  defining  the  sort  of 
right  the  inference  will  support." 

Roe  however,  provides  neither  a  def- 
inition for  the  right  to  privacy  nor  an 
explanation  of  how  that  right  is  impli- 
cated by  restrictions  upon  abortion. 
Rather,  the  Court  simply  declares  that 
the  right  "is  broad  enough  to  encom- 
pass a  woman's  decision  whether  or 
not  to  terminate  her  pregnancy."  Ap- 
parently, the  Court  thinks  that  this 
outcome  is  supported  by  the  detriment 
imposed  upon  the  pregnant  woman  by 
statutes  which  prohibit  her  from 
aborting  her  child.  As  Professor  Ely 
notes,  these  detriments  "ought  to  be 
taken  very  seriously."  But,  he  adds,  all 
this  "has  nothing  to  do  with  privacy  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  sense  or  any  other 
the  Constitution  suggests."  Whatever 
one's  philosophical  views  on  the  issue, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  provide  such  an  unre- 
stricted "right  to  privacy." 

The  irony  of  this  aspect  of  the  Roe 
decision  was  concisely  articulated  by 
Prof.  John  Noonan  during  our  Consti- 
tution Subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
amendment.  He  noted  that,  "for  most 
of  us  what  is  private  is  what  can  be 
done  alone,  at  home,  or  with  anyone's 
family  *  •  •.  It  would  strike  most 
people  as  bizarre  that  something  so 
private  as  abortion  is  under  Court  rul- 
ings depends  on  and  cannot  be  effect- 
ed without  public  funding.  Yet  that  is 
the  annotmced  position  of  the  sup- 
porters of  abortion."  Hearings.  Octo- 
ber 5,  1981.  Professor  Noonan  summa- 
rized his  position  on  the  coruiection  of 
abortion  to  privacy  by  stating:  "We 
can  all  agree  that  sexuality  is  private 
and  reproduction  is  private,  but  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  life  of  the 
unborn  we  are  no  longer  in  the  domain 
of  the  private.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
social  act— what  is  now  a  social  act 
amounting  to  an  American  atrocity." 

In  her  recent  dissent  to  the  Akron 
case.  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Coruior 
recognized  other  fallacies  in  Roe.  Jus- 
tice O'Connor  pointed  out  that  the 
Roe  Court  identified  a  legitimate 
State  interest  in  protecting  "the  po- 


tentiality of  human  life"  (410  U.S.  149. 
150).  She  approved  this  finding,  but 
questioned  how  the  Court  could  ignore 
the  implications  of  their  own  conclu- 
sion: "I  agree  completely  that  the 
State  has  these  interests,  but  in  my 
view,  the  point  at  which  these  inter- 
ests become  compelling  does  not 
depend  on  the  trimester  of  pregnancy. 
Rather  these  interests  are  present 
throughout  pregnancy."  Akron,  page  8 
of  dissent. 

With  clarity  and  skill.  Justice  O'Con- 
nor thus  exposes  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  Roe  Court's  trimester  framework. 
Under  the  Roe  opinion,  the  State  may 
not  make  laws  to  protect  "potential 
human  life"  until  the  third  trimester. 
Yet  if  the  Court  acknowledges  the 
presence  of  "potential  human  life" 
worthy  of  State  protection  in  the 
third  trimester,  why  not  protect  that 
same  "potential  human  life"  a  day 
before  the  third  trimester?  In  the 
words  of  Justice  O'Connor,  "potential 
life  is  no  less  potential  in  the  first 
weeks  of  pregnancy  than  it  is  at  viabil- 
ity or  afterward.  At  any  stage  of  preg- 
nancy, there  is  the  potential  for 
hiunan  life."  To  those  who  might 
argue  that  the  third  trimester  is  the 
point  of  viability— a  questionable  point 
with  advancing  medical  technology— 
and  thus  a  logical  place  to  grant  the 
States  authority  to  protect  unborn 
life.  Justice  O'Connor  poses  the  same 
unanswerable  dilemma:  "the  choice  of 
viability  as  the  point  at  which  the 
State  interest  in  potential  life  becomes 
compelling  is  no  less  arbitrary  than 
choosing  any  point  before  viability  or 
any  point  afterward."  If  indeed  the 
Court  were  compelled  to  choose  some 
arbitrary  point  to  demark  when  States 
could  legally  protect  human  life,  it 
would  seem  far  more  logical  to  choose 
the  earliest  possible  point  to  grant  the 
maximum  possible  protection  to  the 
value  identified  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  the  primary  purpose 
for  the  formation  of  government; 
namely,  the  protection  of  human  life. 
In  the  words  of  President  Reagan, 
"Doesn't  the  constitutional  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness extend  to  the  unbom  unless  it 
can  be  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  life  does  not  exist?"  Ad- 
dress to  National  Religious  Broadcast- 
ers, January  31,  1983. 

Justice  O'Connor  also  explained  a 
second  major  flaw  in  the  Roe  reason- 
ing; namely,  the  trimester  formula  of 
Roe  has  "no  Justification  in  law  or 
logic."  Aliron  dissent  at  8.  The  Roe  de- 
cision dividing  the  term  of  pregnancy 
into  three  equal  parts  is  necessarily 
tied  to  the  current  state  of  medical 
technology.  Viability,  the  point  at 
which  an  infant  can  live  outside  the 
womb  and  a  State  may  legislate  to  pro- 
tect the  unbom,  is  clearly  pushed  back 
as  technology  advances.  Even  the 
Court  has  acknowledged  the  "flexibil- 
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Ity  of  that  term."  Dan/orth  (428  U.S. 
at  64).  At  the  same  time,  advances  in 
medical  technology  have  made  abor- 
tions generally  safer  and  have  reduced 
the  State's  authority  to  require  hospi- 
talization or  other  safety  regulations. 
Akron,  supra.  Thus,  as  the  Justice 
points  out.  Roe's  frameworli  "is  clearly 
on  a  collision  course  with  itself.  As  the 
medical  risks  of  various  abortion  pro- 
cedures decrease,  the  point  at  which 
the  State  may  regulate  for  reasons  of 
maternal  health  is  moved  further  for- 
ward to  actual  childbirth.  As  medical 
science  becomes  better  able  to  provide 
for  the  separate  existence  of  the  fetus, 
the  point  of  viability  is  moved  further 
back  toward  conception."  Akron  dis- 
sent at  7.  Justice  O'Connor  is  correct: 
The  logic  of  this  framework  is  difficult 
to  assert. 

The  logic  is  not  the  only  flaw  of  this 
trimester  breakdown,  however.  Its 
legal  wisdom  is  also  lacking.  To  be  pre- 
dictable and  enforceable,  the  law 
should  demonstrate  some  degree  of 
continuity  over  time.  Under  the  Roe 
formulation,  the  States  must  contin- 
ually guess  about  the  current  state  of 
the  medical  art  and  other  factors  that 
could  cause  their  authority  to  legislate 
to  fluctuate.  For  a  conscientious  legis- 
lature, the  Roe  decision  imparts  no 
sure  standard  as  to  the  limits  of  their 
authority.  Justice  O'Connor  explained 
the  imcertainty  imposed  upon  the  leg- 
islatures in  these  terms:  "Although 
legislatures  are  better  suited  to  make 
the  necessary  factual  judgments  in 
this  area,  the  Court's  framework 
forces  legislatures,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law,  to  speculate  about 
what  constitutes  'accepted  medical 
practice'  at  any  given  time.  Without 
the  necessary  expertise  or  ability, 
courts  must  then  pretend  to  act  as  sci- 
ence review  boards  and  examine  those 
legislative  judgments."  Akron  dissent 
at  7. 

While  these  arguments  are  compel- 
ling, they  are  by  no  means  the  only  at- 
tacks on  the  reasoning  of  Roe.  Per- 
haps I  could  simply  list  a  few  more  of 
the  unanswered  questions  raised  by 
Roe: 

The  question  of  when  life  begins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Court,  is  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  judiciary  to  answer. 
Nevertheless  the  Court  effectively  an- 
swers the  question  for  the  legislatures 
and  citizens  of  all  50  States  by  declar- 
ing that  States  can  protect  unborn  life 
only  after  "viability." 

The  Court  conceded  that  if  the 
unborn  were  "persons"  they  would  be 
afforded  14th  amendment  protections. 
Yet  both  reasons  the  Court  offers  for 
rejecting  the  ""personhood"  of  the 
unborn  were  wholly  inadequate.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Court  suggests  that 
none  of  the  other  uses  of  the  term 
"person"  in  the  Constitution  appear  to 
apply  to  the  unborn.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  none  of  the  other  uses 
of  the  term  appear  to  apply  to  anyone 


under  the  age  of  24.  All  other  uses  of 
the  term  apply  to  adults.  Surely  ado- 
lescents could  not  thus  be  stripped  of 
personhood.  The  second  reason  given 
by  the  Court  is  the  absence  of  case  law 
indicating  the  unborn  should  be  per- 
sons. This  only  proves  a  well-known 
fact:  This  question  was  before  the 
Court  for  the  first  time.  It  is  unseemly 
that  an  issue  which  could  have  dis- 
posed of  the  case  was  given  such  shal- 
low consideration. 

Although  the  Court  maintained  that 
it  could  not  determine  when  life 
begins,  it  nonetheless  divided  a  preg- 
nancy into  three  separate  trimesters 
with  different  legal  implications  for 
each  subdivision.  One  looks  in  vain  for 
any  reasoning  from  constitutional, 
legal,  or  scientific  sources  for  a  guid- 
ing principle  underlying  this  division 
process. 

When  finding  a  right  to  privacy,  the 
Court  employed  imagination  and  inno- 
vation to  find  a  never-before-identified 
right  to  abortion  within  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  14th  amendment: 
when  finding  "person"  does  not  in- 
clude the  unborn,  the  Court  was  liter- 
alistic  to  a  fault.  Without  reaching  the 
merits  of  appropriate  judicial  con- 
struction techniques,  vasclllating  be- 
tween two  extremes  inspires  little  con- 
fidence that  the  decision  was  based 
solely  upon  purely  neutral  criteria  of 
constitutional  interpretation. 

Even  Lf  the  unborn  have  no  rights 
under  the  14th  amendment,  this  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  of  whether  a 
State  may  restrict  abortion.  Professor 
Ely  uses  a  particularly  enlightening 
analogy  to  illustrate  this  point: 

Dogs  are  not  "persons  In  the  whole  sense" 
nor  have  they  constitutional  rights,  but  that 
does  not  mean  the  state  cannot  prohibit 
killing  them:  It  does  not  even  mean  the 
state  cannot  prohibit  killing  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  First  Amendment  right  of  po- 
litical protest. 

uAl.  CONTIST  OP  ROE 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Roe  versus  Wade,  should  be  viewed  in 
its  proper  legal  and  historical  context. 
The  Court's  sweeping  decision  result- 
ing in  at}orti6n  on  demand  is  clearly  in 
opposition  to  the  treatment  of  abor- 
tion at  common  law,  early  American 
abortion  laws,  laws  enacted  by  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  decision,  and  even  the 
al>ortion  laws  of  most  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

ABORTION  AT  COimOR  LAW 

After  reviewing  the  development  of 
abortion  as  a  crime  at  common  law.  re- 
lying heavily  on  the  analysis  of  Prof. 
Cyril  H.  Means,  an  advocate  of  legal- 
ized abortion,  the  majority  in  Roe  con- 
cluded: 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  at  common  law,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  throughout  the  major  portion  of 
the  19th  Century,  abortion  was  viewed  with 
less  disfavor  than  under  most  American 
statutes  currently  in  effect.  Phrasing  it  an- 
other way,  a  woman  enjoyed  a  substantially 


broader  right  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
than  she  does  in  most  States  today.  410  U.S. 
at  140. 

The  Court's  treatment  of  the  devel- 
opment of  abortion  as  a  crime  at 
common  law  has  been  severely  and  re- 
peatedly criticized  for  both  its  conclu- 
sions and  its  uncritical  acceptance  of 
the  common-law  analysis  of  Professor 
Means.  See.  for  example,  Byrn.  ""An 
American  Tragedy:  The  Supreme 
Court  on  Abortion"  (41  Fordham  L. 
Rev.  807  (1973));  "Abortion  and  the 
Constitution:  The  Need  for  a  Life-Pro- 
tective Amendment"  (63  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
1250  (1975)).  It  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time  for  me  to  engage  in  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  treatment  of  abortion 
as  a  crime  at  common  law.  It  is  enough 
simply  to  point  out  that  the  majority's 
sweeping  decision  in  Roe  was  clearly 
contrary  to  the  way  abortion  was 
viewed  at  common  law.  with  respect 
not  only  to  maternal  health  but  also 
to  the  protection  of  the  life  of  the 
fetus. 

In  the  13th  century,  Bracton  wrote 
that  abortion  by  blow  or  poison  was 
homicide  If  the  fetus  was  "already 
formed  and  animated,  and  particularly 
if  it  be  animated."  (2.  H.  Bracton,  De 
Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae  29 
(Twiss  ed.  1879)).  Another  authority 
later  in  that  century,  Fleta,  also  con- 
demned abortion  of  a  "formed  and  ani- 
mated" fetus  as  homicide.  ""Justifica- 
ble  abortion— Medical  and  Legal  Foun- 
dations "  (49  Geo.  L.J.  395,  431  (1961)). 
At  that  time,  biologists  taught  that  a 
new  life  came  into  being  when  the 
fetus  assumed  recognizable  human 
form,  which  was  thought  to  occur  40 
days  after  conception.  See  Means, 
'"The  Law  of  New  York  Concerning 
Abortion  and  the  Status  of  the  Fetus, 
1664-1968:  A  Case  of  Cessation  of  Con- 
stitutionality "  (14  N.Y.L.F.  411,411-12 
(1968)). 

A  difficulty  encountered  with  the 
abortion  crime  at  common  law  was  the 
impossibility  of  proving  the  cause  of 
the  child's  death.  This  severe  eviden- 
tiary problem  led  to  a  paucity  of  in- 
dictments for  abortion  and  led  some 
16th  century  writers  to  conclude  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  abortion  was  not 
a  crime  (Modem  L.  Rev.  203  (1937)). 
Seventeenth  century  abortion  reform 
tried  to  resolve  the  proof  problem  by 
declaring  that  an  abortion  was  murder 
if  the  child  was  bom  alive  with  marks 
of  the  abortion  and  then  died.  If  the 
child  was  stillborn,  there  was  no 
murder  because  it  could  not  be  known 
"'whether  the  child  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  batterie  or  not.  or  if  the 
batterie  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
.  .  ."  R.  V.  Sims  (75  Eng.  Rep.  1075 
(K.B.  1601)). 

Coke  attempted,  later  in  the  17th 
century,  to  resolve  the  problem  fur- 
ther, and,  in  so  doing,  again  indicated 
the  concern  the  common  law  attached 


to   the   life   of   the   fetus— a   concern 
which  Roe  totally  abandoned: 

If  a  woman  be  quick  with  childe,  and  by  a 
Potion  or  otherwise  kiUeth  it  in  her  wombe: 
or  if  a  man  beat  her,  whereby  the  childe 
dieth  in  her  body,  and  she  is  delivered  of  a 
dead  childe.  this  is  a  great  misprision,  and 
no  murder:  but  if  the  childe  be  bom  alive, 
and  dieth  of  the  Potion,  battery,  or  other 
cause,  this  is  murder:  for  in  the  law  it  is  ac- 
counted a  reasonable  creature,  in  rerum 
natura,  when  it  is  bom  alive.  E.  Coke.  Third 
Institute  50(1664). 

The  majority  in  Roe,  relying  on  Pro- 
fessor Means'  interpretation  of  the 
sketchy  reports  of  two  cases  from  1327 
and  1348  (three  centuries  before  Coke 
wrote),  suggested  that  Coke  was  either 
mistaken  or  intentionally  misstated 
the  status  of  abortion  as  a  common 
law  crime  (410  U.S.  at  134).  Other 
commentators  such  as  Byrn  and 
Destro  strongly  dispute  Means'  analy- 
sis of  those  cases  and  suggest  that  the 
cases  stand  for  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. The  great  conunon  law  scholars 
clearly  indicated  that  abortion  was  a 
crime  with  respect,  at  the  very  least, 
to  a  quick  fetus.  Blackstone  stated: 

Life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  a  right 
Inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual:  and 
it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as 
an  infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's 
womb.  For  if  a  woman  is  quick  with  child, 
and  by  a  potion  or  otherwise,  killeth  it  in 
her  womb;  or  if  any  one  beat  her.  whereby 
the  child  dieth  in  her  body,  and  she  is  deliv- 
ered of  a  dead  child:  this,  though  not 
murder,  was  by  the  ancient  law  homicide  or 
manslaughter.  .  .  .  But  (Coke)  doth  not 
look  upon  this  offence  in  quite  so  atrocious 
a  light  but  merely  as  a  heinous  misdemean- 
or. Black's  Law  Dictionary,  5th  Ed.  (1979)  at 
1122. 

Finally,  as  Blackstone  indicated,  the 
conmion  law  recognized  the  life  of  the 
fetus  at  the  time  of  quickening.  The 
first  English  abortion  statute,  recog- 
nizing this  understanding  of  himian 
generation,  provided  for  greater  penal- 
ties for  an  abortion  of  a  woman  "quick 
with  child"  than  a  woman  ""not  being, 
or  not  being  proved  to  be,  quick  with 
child"  (43  Geo.  3  ch.  58  and  2  (1803)). 
This  statute  was  changed  by  a  new 
statute,  enacted  in  1837.  which  im- 
posed a  penalty  for  all  abortional  acts 
without  distinction  (7  Will.  4  and  1 
Vict.,  c.  85  (1837)).  A  possible  motive 
for  this  change  was  the  discovery  of 
the  ovum,  and  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  conception,  in  1827. 

The  decision  in  Roe,  which,  as  dis- 
cussed previously,  eliminated  any  con- 
sideration for  the  life  of  the  fetus,  was 
clearly  contrary  to  the  thrust  of  the 
common  law  understanding  of  abor- 
tion. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  ABORTION 
LAW 

The  abortion  law  in  effect  in  this 
country,  in  most  States,  until  the  mid- 
19th  century  was  derived  from  English 
common  law  (410  U.S.  at  138).  While 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States  re- 
tained the  common-law  distinction 
that  abortion  before  quickening  was 


not  a  crime,  no  State  held  that  there 
was  no  crime  of  abortion  after  quick- 
ening (Bryn  at  827).  Later  in  the  19th 
century,  several  States  interpreted  the 
common  law  to  mean  that  abortion 
was  a  crime  at  any  time  during  preg- 
nancy. For  example.  Mills  v.  Common- 
wealth (13  Pa.  630  (1850)). 

Almost  all  of  the  States  enacted 
abortion  statutes  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. (See  410  U.S.  at  175-76  notes  1 
and  2  (dissenting  opinion).  Connecti- 
cut adopted  the  first  State  abortion 
statute  in  1821  (Conn.  Stat.  Tit.  20, 
§14  (1821)).  The  Connecticut  statute 
retained  the  quickening  distinction  for 
the  abortion  crime.  Quickening,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  disappear  as  the 
practical  distinction  to  determine 
criminality.  The  Intention  behind  en- 
actment of  these  statutes  is  illustrated 
by  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  which, 
in  interpreting  the  Maine  statute,  ab- 
rogated the  quickening  requirement  in 
the  abortion  crime;  the  court  pointed 
out  that  if  the  pleading  did  not  allege 
the  destruction  of  the  child,  it  would 
be  fatally  defective  for  not  charging 
the  essential  element  of  the  crime. 
State  V.  Smith  (33  Me.  48,  60  (1851)). 

In  1859,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  Criminal  Abor- 
tion criticized  the  quickening  distinc- 
tion in  criminal  abortion  laws  for  the 
"grave  defects  of  our  laws,  both 
common  and  statute,  as  regards  the  in- 
dependent and  actual  existence  of  the 
child  before  birth,  as  a  living  being." 
and  called  upon  State  legislatures  to 
revise  their  abortion  laws  (12  Transac- 
tions of  the  Am.  Med.  Assn.  73-78 
(1859)).  This  position  of  the  AMA 
seems  to  have  had  its  impact  because 
during  this  period  many  States  abol- 
ished the  requirement  that  an  abor- 
tion had  to  follow  quickening  to  be  a 
crime.  At  the  time  of  the  ratification 
of  the  14th  amendment,  in  1868.  at 
least  28  of  the  37  States  had  made 
abortions  before  quickening  a  crime 
(Quay  at  447-520).  In  the  next  15 
years,  seven  more  of  these  States  in- 
criminated prequickening  abortional 
acts.  By  1871,  the  AMA  could  quote 
with  approval  from  Archbold's  Crimi- 
nal Practice  and  Pleadings  with  regard 
to  the  new  consensus: 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  foetus 
becomes  animated  at  the  period  of  quicken- 
ing; but  this  idea  is  exploded.  Physiology 
considers  the  foetus  as  much  a  living  being 
Immediately  after  conception  as  at  any 
other  time  before  delivery,  and  its  future 
progress  as  the  development  and  Increase  of 
those  constituent  principles  which  it  then 
received.  It  considers  quickening  as  a  mere 
adventitious  event.  .  .  .  Indeed,  no  other 
doctrine  appears  to  be  consonant  with 
reason  or  physiology  but  that  which  admits 
the  embryo  to  possess  vitality  from  the  very 
moment  of  conception.  22  Transactions  of 
the  Am.  Med.  Assn.  250  (1871). 

Further  evidence  that  at  least  one 
motivation  behind  these  laws  was  the 
protection  of  the  life  of  the  fetus,  is 


seen  in  several  court  decisions  inter- 
preting these  statutes. 

We  hold  that  the  anti-abortion  statutes  in 
Oklahoma  were  enacted  and  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  unbom  child  and 
through  it  society.  Bowlan  v.  LuTitford,  v76 
Okla.  115  <  1936). 

Thus,  again,  the  Court's  decision  in 
Roe,  resulting  in  a  practical  situation 
of  abortion  on  demand,  was  clearly 
contrary  to  the  early  American  law  on 
abortion. 

STATE  ABORTION  LAWS  AT  THE  TIME  OP  ROE 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Roe  held  every  State's  criminal  abor- 
tion statute  unconstitutional  (410  U.S. 
at  118.  note  2). 

Between  1967  and  1972.  most  of  the 
State  legislatures  had  considered 
changing  their  abortion  laws.  Nine- 
teen States  did  make  changes  in  their 
abortion  law  (1972  Univ.  of  Illinois 
L.F.  177).  All  of  these  19  States 
changed  their  law  to  permit  abortion 
to  prevent  grave  health  damage  to  the 
mother.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
States  permitted  abortions  when  the 
unbom  child  was  conceived  in  rape  or 
incest,  or  where  the  child  would  be 
bom  with  substantial  deformity.  Four 
States  required  no  grounds  at  all.  But 
all  States  limited  abortions  in  terms  of 
age  of  the  fetus;  for  example.  Wash- 
ington had  a  limit  of  4  lunar  months. 

The  other  31  States  did  not  change 
their  abortion  law  despite  the  fact 
that  abortion  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  most  of  them.  In  two  States. 
Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  proposed 
liberalized  abortion  statutes  were  re- 
jected by  referendum— by  majorities 
of  61  and  77  percent  respectively.  In  21 
of  the  States,  the  abortion  statutes  in 
effect  in  1868.  the  year  the  14th 
amendment  was  ratified,  were  still  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  Roe  decision 
(410  U.S.  at  176  note  2). 

In  sum.  no  State— including  the  four 
States  which  allowed  abortion  on 
demand— made  abortion  legal  for  the 
entire  9  months.  None  of  the  States 
had  abortion  laws  as  expansive  as  that 
created  by  the  Court  in  Roe  versus 
Wade. 

INTERNATIONAL  ABORTION  LAW 

Not  only  was  the  Court's  creation  of 
an  abortion  right  more  permissive 
than  the  law  that  had  been  enacted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  50  States,  but  the  abortion  right 
found  in  Roe  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
missive in  the  world. 

In  1981.  according  to  one  study,  the 
United  States  was  one  of  7  percent  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  which 
something  approximating  abortion  on 
demand  was  legal  (Tietze.  Induced 
Abortion:  A  World  Review  (1981)  (The 
Population  Council)).  But  the  current 
status  of  abortion  in  the  United  States 
may  be  more  extreme  than  that  figure 
indicates  since  many  of  the  other 
countries  in  that  category  have  en- 
forceable   time    limits   on    the    legal 
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availability  or  abortions.  Other  coun- 
tries in  this  category  include  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  E>enmark.  Prance.  Singapore, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  and  Vietnam.  The 
vast  majority  of  countries  of  the  world 
have  at  least  some  effective  legal  con- 
trol over  the  performing  of  abortions. 
As  Prof.  Richard  Stith  has  observed 
about  Roe  versus  Wade: 

As  a  teacher  of  comparative  law.  I  find 
this  decision  unique  in  the  world.  No  other 
modem  domestic  state  or  foreign  nation  has 
ever,  to  my  knowledge,  privatized  the  value 
of  new  human  life  to  this  degree.  No  one, 
except  our  Court  has  ever  left  the  unborn 
entirely  without  public  protection  for  the 
first  six  months  of  gestation,  and  with  only 
nominal  protection  even  just  t)efore  birth. 
Moreover,  this  extremist  position  has  been 
imposed  on  our  country  not  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  legislative  experimentation,  but 
by  practically  unchangeable  judicial  fiat— 
and  this  with  scarcely  any  principled  basis 
in  the  Constitution.  Senate  hearings.  No- 
vember 12,  1981,  Professor  Richard  Stith, 
Valparaiso  University  School  of  Law. 

Indeed,  the  single  judicial  decision  in 
Western  law  which  is  most  directly 
comparable  to  Roe  on  terms  of  the 
issues  presented  has  come  to  almost 
diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  In 
1975,  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
of  West  Germany  handed  down  its 
own  decision  on  abortion,  in  which  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  court  (A)  ac- 
cepted as  fact  the  position  that  human 
life  exists  at  least  within  a  few  days 
after  conception,  (B)  rejected  the  view 
that  this  life  could  legitimately  be 
classified  as  having  little  or  no  value 
under  the  law,  and  (C)  invalidated  as 
unconstitutional  a  policy  of  unrestrict- 
ed abortion  during  the  first  3  months 
of  pregnancy.  See  generally,  Robert 
Jonas  and  John  Gorby.  "West  German 
Abortion  E>ecision:  A  Contrast  to  Roe 
V.  Wade"  (9  John  Marshall.  J.  Practice 
and  Procedure  (1976)). 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Court's 
decision  in  Roe  versus  Wade  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  existing  law. 
This  far-reaching  decision  was  clearly 
contrary  to  at  least  part  of  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  treatment  of  abortion 
as  a  crime  at  common  law  and  the  de- 
velopment of  19th  century  abortion 
law  in  America.  The  abortion  right 
found  in  Roe  was  broader  than  any  ex- 
isting State  abortion  law,  and,  finally, 
was  one  of  the  most  permissive,  if  not 
the  most  permissive,  in  the  world. 

I  have  attempted  only  to  portray 
some  flavor  of  the  jurisprudential  crit- 
icism that  has  been  directed  at  the 
Roe  and  Doe  decisions.  In  large  part, 
this  criticism  has  come  from  individ- 
uals who  do  not  look  with  disfavor 
upon  the  substantive  policies  generat- 
ed by  these  decisions.  They  simply 
question  how  these  policies  came  sud- 
denly to  be  mandated  by  a  Constitu- 
tion that  had  never  been  thought 
prior  to  1973  to  contain  anything  ap- 
proaching the  "rights"  set  forth  in 
Roe  and  Doe.  As  Professor  Ely  again 
has  observed: 
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What  is  frightening  about  Roe  is  that  this 
super-protected  right  [to  abortion]  is  not  in- 
ferable from  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Pramers  thinking  respecting  the 
specific  problem  in  issue,  any  general  value 
derivable  from  the  provisions  they  Included, 
or  the  Nation's  governmental  structure.  .  .  . 
At  times  the  inferences  the  Court  has 
drawn  from  the  values  the  Constitution 
marks  for  special  protection  have  been  con- 
troversial, even  shaky,  but  never  before  has 
its  sense  of  an  obligation  to  draw  one  been 
so  obviously  lacking.  EHy  at  935-7. 

As  Professor  Epstein  has  similarly 
concluded,  the  Roe  decision  is  "symp- 
tomatic of  the  analytical  poverty  pos- 
sible In  constitutional  litigation"  (Ep- 
stein at  184). 

Among  other  constitutional  scholars 
who  have  been  sharply  critical  of  the 
jurisprudence  in  Roe  are  the  late  Alex- 
ander Bickely  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
Arthur  Miller  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Harry  Wellington,  former 
dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  Ar- 
chibald Cox,  former  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  (A.  Bickel.  The 
Morality  of  Consent  (1975)). 

Perhaps  even  more  compelling  criti- 
cism of  the  Roe  decision,  however,  has 
come  from  the  Justices  themselves 
who  were  in  dissent  in  that  case.  In  a 
dissent  far  stronger  than  normally 
seen  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
White  stated: 

I  find  nothing  in  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
judgment.  The  Court  simply  fashions  a  new 
constitutional  right  for  pregnant  mothers 
and,  with  scarcely  any  reason  or  authority 
for  its  action  invests  that  right  with  suffi- 
cient substance  to  override  most  existing 
State  abortion  statutes.  The  upshot  is  that 
the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States  are  constitutionally  disentitled  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  contin- 
ued existence  and  development  of  the  fetus, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  a  spectnun  of  pos- 
sible impacts  on  the  mother,  on  the  other 
hand.  As  an  exercise  of  raw  judicial  power, 
the  Court  perhaps  has  authority  to  do  what 
it  does  today:  but  in  my  view  its  Judgment  is 
an  improvident  and  extravagant  exercise  of 
the  power  of  judicial  review  which  the  Con- 
stitution extends  to  this  Court.  410  i;.S.  at 
221-22  (Justice  White  dissenting). 

Justice  Rehnquist  similarly  ob- 
served: 

The  decision  here  to  break  the  term  of 
pregnancy  Into  three  distinct  terms  and  to 
outline  the  permissible  restrictions  the 
State  may  impose  in  each  one.  for  example, 
partakes  more  of  judicial  legislation  than  It 
does  of  a  determination  of  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  410 
17 .S.  at  174  (Justice  Rehnquist  dissenting). 

While  fully  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  recognize 
also  the  authority  reposed  in  Congress 
under  article  V  of  the  Constitution  to 
amend  the  document  in  response  to 
what  it  views  as  wrongful  or  inappro- 
priate decisions.  To  this  end.  this 
amendment  amends  the  Constitution 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  Roe  versus 
Wade  and  its  progeny  and  to  restore 
authority   in   the   States   to   legislate 


with  regard  to  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion. 

PROCEinr  OF  ROE 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  Roe 
versus  Wade  and  Doe  versus  Bolton 
created  for  the  first  time  in  the  Con- 
stitution's history  an  enforceable  right 
to  abortion  which  overturns  the  abor- 
tion laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
These  Supreme  Court  cases  basically 
opined  that  the  right  to  seek  an  abor- 
tion is  a  fundamental  liberty,  one  of 
those  handful  of  rights  so  sacred  that 
any  State  regulations  of  the  right 
must  show  a  compelling  justification. 
This  standard  of  Judicial  review  is  so 
strict  that  very  few.  and  only  very  in- 
consequential, limitations  on  the 
court-created  right  have  been  held 
constitutionally  sufficient  In  the 
decade  since  Roe. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the 
abortional  right  promulgated  by  the 
Court  in  Roe  versus  Wade  has  largely 
been  one  of  expansion  of  the  right  to 
its  fullest  possible  limits  through  the 
gradual  elimination  of  virtually  all 
possible  impediments  to  its  exercise. 
Review  of  the  opinions  of  the  Court 
which  followed  Roe  versus  Wade  dem- 
onstrates this  development. 

In  Doe  versus  Bolton,  the  Court  in- 
validated, on  14th  amendment 
grounds,  various  procedural  require- 
ments contained  in  a  recently  enacted 
criminal  abortion  statute  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Before  reaching  these  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  the  statute,  the 
Court  considered  and  upheld  against  a 
vagueness  challenge  the  requirement 
that  the  physician  find  the  abortion  to 
be  "necessary  "  (410  U.S.  at  191-192). 
Citing  its  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Vuitch  (402  U.S.  62,  71-72  (1971)).  the 
Court  found  that  such  a  standard  left 
latitude  for  the  physician  to  consider 
all  factors  relating  to  "health"  and 
therefore  was  within  the  ambit  of 
"judgment[s]  that  physicians  are  obvi- 
ously called  upon  to  make  routinely 
whenever  surgery  is  considered"  (410 
U.S.  at  192).  The  broad  applicability  of 
the  term  "health"  as  the  Court  de- 
fined it- 
Allows  the  attending  physician  the  room 
he  needs  to  make  his  best  medical  judg- 
ment. And  it  is  room  that  operates  for  the 
benefit,  not  the  disadvantage,  of  the  preg- 
nant woman  (410  U.S.  at  192). 

The  Court  found  the  statute's  re- 
quirement that  permissible  abortions 
be  performed  in  hospitals  accredited 
by  the  Joint  Commissioa  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  was  constitutionally 
invalid  on  the  ground  that  such  re- 
quirement was  not  "based  on  differ- 
ences that  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  purpose  of  the  act  in  which  it  is 
found"  (410  U.S.  at  194).  The  Court 
recognized  the  permissibility  of  the 
States  adopting  standards  for  the  li- 
censing of  all  facilities  where  abor- 
tions may  be  performed  after  the  first 
trimester  so  long  as  the  standards  are 


legitimately  related  to  permissible 
State  objectives.  Nevertheless,  it  felt 
compelled  to  agree  with  the  appellants 
that  the  State  had  failed  to  justify  a 
requirement  that  such  abortions  be 
performed  in  a  licensed  hospital,  as 
opposed  to  a  facility— such  as  a  clinic— 
with  all  staffing  and  services  necessary 
to  perform  abortions  safely— including 
means  of  handling  complications  (id. 
at  195).  The  Court  also  found  the  hos- 
pital requirement  per  se  invalid  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  exclude  the  first 
trimester  of  pregnancy  (id.). 

The  Court  also  struck  down  the 
Georgia  statute's  requirements  of 
prior  approval  of  an  abortion  by  both 
a  committee  of  the  hospital's  medical 
staff  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  and  two  other  licensed  phy- 
sicians. It  found  such  requirements  to 
be  "basically  redundant"  and  without 
rational  connection  to  a  patient's 
needs,  as  well  as  unduly  restrictive  of 
the  physician's  right  to  practice  (id.  at 
197,  199).  The  statute's  requirement  of 
residency  within  the  State  was  found 
to  be  unrelated  to  any  legitimate  State 
interest— such  as  conservation  of  limit- 
ed State-supported  medical  resources 
for  residents  of  the  State  (id.  at  200). 
In  short,  the  compelling  State  interest 
test  operated  to  invalidate  State  limi- 
tations on  abortion.  In  the  dissenting 
voice  of  Justice  White: 

The  common  claim  before  us  is  that  for 
any  one  of  such  reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at 
all.  and  without  asserting  or  claiming  any 
threat  to  life  or  health,  any  women  is  enti- 
tled to  an  at>ortlon  at  her  request  if  she  is 
able  to  find  a  medical  advisor  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  procedure.  The  Court  for  the 
most  part  sustains  this  position. 

The  Court  next  adverted  to  the 
matter  of  abortion  in  a  very  different 
context.  In  Bigelow  v.  Virginia  (421 
U.S.  809  (1975)),  the  Court  considered 
a  Virginia  statute  which  had  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  en- 
courage or  promote  the  procuring  of 
abortion  or  miscarriage  by  publication, 
lecture,  advertisement  or  sale  or  circu- 
lation of  any  publication,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  In  1971,  before  the  de- 
cision in  Roe  versus  Wade,  the  appel- 
lant had  been  convicted  under  the 
statute  for  ruiuiing  an  advertisement 
in  a  Virginia  newspaper  which  advised 
its  readers  of  the  availability  of  legal 
abortions  in  New  York  and  supplied 
the  particulars  as  to  whom  to  contact 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  an  abor- 
tion. The  Court  held  that  the  kind  of 
speech  involved,  notwithstanding  its 
commercial  character,  was  fully  pro- 
tected under  the  first  amendment.  Re- 
lying upon  its  holding  in  Roe  versus 
Wade,  the  Court  further  justified  its 
holding  upon  the  ground  that  "the  ac- 
tivity advertised  pertained  to  constitu- 
tional interests"  (id.  at  822). 

Justice  Rehnquist  pointed  out  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  majority  opinion 
by  noting  that  the  primary  reason  the 
advertisement  is  given  more  constitu- 
tional protection  than  other  commer- 


cial speech  is  that  the  ad  related  to 
"abortion,  elevated  to  constitutional 
stature  by  the  Court."  Rehnquist  fur- 
ther captured  the  inconsistency  by 
noting  that  if  the  first  amendment 
were  the  only  basis  for  the  holding, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  ad  ought  not 
to  make  any  difference. 

In  Connecticut  v.  Menillo  (423  U.S.  9 
(1975)),  the  Court  corrected  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  its  holding 
In  Roe  versus  Wade  which  had  arisen 
in  the  highest  courts  of  some  States. 
In  reliance  on  certain  language  in  Roe 
versus  Wade,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut  had  held  that  State's 
criminal  abortion  statute  to  be  "null 
and  void"  in  its  entirety,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude its  enforcement  even  against  a 
nonphysician  who  had  attempted  to 
procure  an  abortion  (id.  at  9-10).  Upon 
appeal  by  the  State,  the  Supreme 
Court  explained  in  a  per  curiam  opin- 
ion that  it  had  not  held  the  Texas 
statute  involved  in  Roe  versus  Wade  to 
be  unenforceable  against  a  nonphysi- 
cian abortionist  "for  the  case  did  not 
present  the  issue"  (423  U.S.  at  10). 
Rather,  the  Court  indicated,  the 
"right  to  an  abortion"  recognized  in 
Roe  versus  Wade  was  entirely  contin- 
gent upon  its  being  performed  by  a 
competent  licensed  physician  under 
conditions  insuring  maximum  safety 
for  the  woman  (id.  at  11). 

In  Planned  Parenthood  of  Central 
Missouri  v.  Danforth  (428  U.S.  52 
(1976)).  a  case  which  it  described  as  "a 
logical  and  anticipated  corollary  to 
Roe  versus  Wade  '  •  •  .  and  Doe 
versus  Bolton  (id.  at  55),  the  Court 
dealt  with  some  of  the  secondary 
Issues  which  were  forecast  and  re- 
served in  those  earlier  opinions.  At 
issue  were  various  provisions  of  a  com- 
prehensive statute  for  the  control  and 
regulation  of  abortion  which  was 
passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  in 
1974,  shortly  after  ihvalldatlon  of  its 
previous  abortion  legislation  under  the 
authority  of  Roe  versus  Wade  (id.  at 
55-56). 

The  portion  of  the  statute  which  de- 
fined "viability"  as  "that  stage  of  fetal 
development  when  the  life  of  the 
unborn  child  may  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely outside  the  womb  by  natural  or 
artificial  life-supportive  systems"  was 
held  not  to  circumvent,  or  l)e  violative 
of,  the  limitations  on  State  regulation 
outline  in  Roe  versus  Wade  (Id.  at  63- 
65).  The  Court  rejected  the  appellants' 
contentions  that  the  statutory  defini- 
tion was  defective  by  reason  of  its  lack 
of  reference  to  a  gestational  time 
period  or  the  three  stages  of  pregnan- 
cy, and  Its  use  of  the  term  "indefinite- 
ly." It  found  that  the  prescribing  of  a 
specific  point  in  the  gestation  period 
as  the  point  of  viability  is  not  the 
function  of  the  courts  or  legislatures, 
but,  rather,  that  the  determination 
that  a  particular  fetus  is  viable  is  a 
matter  for  the  professional  judgment 


of  the  "responsible  attending  phs^I- 
cian"  (id.  at  64-65). 

The  Court  upheld  a  requirement  of 
the  statute  that  the  woman,  prior  to 
submitting  to  an  abortion  during  the 
first  12  weeks  of  pregnancy,  certify 
her  consent  to  the  procedure  in  writ- 
ing and  that  such  consent  be  "in- 
formed" and  freely  given  and  not  the 
result  of  coercion  (Id.  at  67).  The 
Court  invalidated,  however,  the  stat- 
ute's requirements  of  prior  written 
consent  to  an  abortion  within  the  first 
12  weeks  of  pregnancy  by  the  spouse 
or  by  one  parent — or  a  person  4n  loco 
parentis — of  an  unmarried  minor 
under  the  age  of  18  years.  In  both  In- 
stances, that  of  spouse  or  parent,  the 
Court  took  the  position  that  any 
power  a  family  member  might  have  to 
veto  a  contemplated  abortion  would 
have  to  be  a  delegation  of  State  power. 
Under  this  analysis,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  State  could  not  dele- 
gate such  a  power  to  spouse  or  parents 
because  It  lacked  the  power  itself  (428 
U.S.  at  70.  74).  While  recognizing  the 
"deep  and  proper  concern  and  inter- 
est" of  a  husband  ""in  his  wife's  preg- 
nancy and  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fetus  she  is  carrying."  the 
Court  found  that  In  cases  of  disagree- 
ment a  wife's  decision  must  govern  be- 
cause "the  view  of  only  one  of  the  two 
marriage  partners  can  prevail.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  the  woman  who  physical- 
ly bears  the  child  and  who  Is  the  more 
directly  and  immediately  affected  by 
the  pregnancy,  as  l>etween  the  two, 
the  balance  weighs  in  her  favor"  (Id. 
at  69.  71). 

Three  dissenting  Justices  noted  that 
the  Court  had  assumed  the  State  was 
delegating  power  It  did  not  possess.  In- 
stead the  State  was  trying  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  father  in  preserving 
the  life  of  his  offspring.  "A  father's  In- 
terest in  having  a  child— perhaps  his 
only  child— may  be  unmatched  by  any 
other  interest  In  his  life"  (428  U.S.  at 
93). 

While  reiterating  the  principle  that 
"minors,  as  well  as  adults,  are  protect- 
ed by  the  Constitution  and  possess 
constitutional  rights,"  the  Court  also 
gave  recognition  to  the  State's  "some- 
what broader  authority  to  regulate 
the  activities  and  children  than  of 
adults"  (id.  at  74).  Nevertheless, 
weighing  the  State's  interests  In  the 
safeguarding  of  the  family  unit  and  of 
parental  authority  against  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  ""competent  minor 
fliature  enough  to  have  become  preg- 
nant," the  Court  found  that  it  could 
not  conclude  that  ""providing  a  parent 
with  absolute  power  to  override  a  de- 
termination made  by  the  physician 
and  his  minor  patient,  to  terminate 
the  patient's  pregnancy  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  family  unit"  or  that 
"such  veto  power  will  enhance  paren- 
tal authority  or  control  where  the 
minor  and  the  nonconsenting  parent 
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are  so  fundamentally  In  conflict  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  pregnancy  al- 
ready has  fractured  the  family  struc- 
ture" (id.  at  75). 

The  dissent  again  raised  questions. 
In  their  view,  the  parental  consent 
statute  merely  protected  the  decision 
to  have  an  abortion.  Minors  may  not 
have  the  capacity  to  make  such  deci- 
sions in  their  best  interest  without  pa- 
rental involvement.  States  have  tradi- 
tionally sought  to  protect  children 
from  their  own  immature  decisions  by 
requiring  parental  consent. 

The  Court  also  found  unconstitu- 
tional the  statute's  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  saline  amniocentesis  as  a 
method  of  abortion  after  the  first  12 
weeks  of  pregnancy  (id.  at  75-79).  This 
requirement  of  the  statute  had  been 
based  upon  an  express  legislative  find- 
ing that  such  technique  was  deleteri- 
ous to  maternal  health  (id.  at  76).  But 
the  Court  rejected  the  validity  of  this 
finding  based  upon  its  own  assessment 
of  the  record.  A  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices found  that  prostaglandin  injec- 
tion—apparently the  only  indisputably 
safer  abortion  technique  for  the 
woman— was  not  in  fact  generally 
available  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Thus,  the  practical  effect  of  the  prohi- 
bition was.  by  forcing  the  woman  and 
her  physician  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy by  methods  more  dangerous  to 
her  health,  to  inhibit  unreasonably  or 
arbitrarily  the  vast  majority  of  abor- 
tions after  the  first  12  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy (id.  at  78-79,  101-02). 

Another  provision  of  the  statute  re- 
quired the  physician  performing  an 
abortion  to  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  care  to  preserve  the  life  of  an  abort- 
ed fetus  as  would  be  exercised  if  the 
fetus  had  been  intended  to  be  bom 
alive.  Both  criminal— manslaughter— 
and  civil  liability  were  imposed  If  the 
physician  failed  to  take  measures  "to 
encourage  or  sustain  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  the  death  of  the  child  re- 
sults" (id.  at  82).  The  Court  held  the 
provision  to  be  invalid  by  virtue  of  its 
failure  to  limit  its  applicability  to  the 
period  after  the  viability  stage  has 
been  reached  (id.  at  83).  The  dissent 
noted  that  read  in  any  way  except 
through  a  microscope,  this  section  was 
only  meant  to  apply  to  fetuses  capable 
of  surviving  outside  the  womb,  the  re- 
quirement imposed  by  Roe. 

The  Court  was  presented  with  an- 
other State  statute  requiring  parental 
consent  for  an  abortion  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  minor  in  Bellotti  v.  Baird 
(Bellotti  1")  (428  U.S.  132  (1976)).  The 
Massachusetts  statute  involved  there 
required  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
as  well  as  the  pregnant  minor,  for  any 
abortion  to  be  performed  on  an  un- 
married minor  under  the  age  of  18,  but 
it  also  allowed  for  substituted  consent 
by  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
commonwealth,  after  hearing,  "for 
good  causes  shown,"  if  one  or  both 
parents  refused  to  consent  (id.  at  134- 


35).  The  attorney  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts urged  that  the  statute  was 
not  one  which  allowed  the  parents  to 
veto  their  minor  child's  decision  to 
have  an  abortion  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  preferences.  Rather,  it 
was  urged,  it  merely  gives  preference 
to  parental  consultation  and  consent, 
but  permits  a  mature  minor  capable  of 
giving  informed  consent  to  obtain  a 
court  order  permitting  an  abortion 
without  parental  consent  or  consulta- 
tion, and  allows  a  minor  not  capable  of 
giving  informed  consent  to  obtain  an 
order  without  parental  consultation 
where  there  is  a  showing  that  an  abor- 
tion would  be  in  her  best  interests  (id. 
at  144-45).  Accepting  the  proffered  in- 
terpretation as  one  which  might  very 
well  be  applied  by  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  one  which  would  not 
unduly  burden  the  right  to  seek  an 
abortion,  the  Court  decided  the  case 
was  a  proper  one  for  abstention.  So 
long  as  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  could  interpret  the 
statute  so  as  not  to  unduly  burden  the 
abortion  decision,  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  interpretation  proffered 
by  the  Massachusetts  attorney  gener- 
al, review  of  the  constitutional  issues 
would  be,  the  court  felt,  unnecessary 
(id.  at  148). 

In  Seal  v.  Doe  (432  U.S.  438  (1977)), 
the  Court  was  presented  with  the  issue 
of  whether  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  S  1396  et  seq. 
(1970  ed.  and  Supp  V)).  which  estab- 
lishes the  Medicaid  Program,  requires 
participating  States  to  fund  the  cost  of 
nontherapeutic  abortions.  Under 
Pennsylvania's  federally  approved 
Medicaid  plan,  financial  assistance  for 
abortions  was  to  be  provided  only 
upon  certification  by  physicians  that 
same  were  "medically  necessary"  (432 
U.S.  at  441).  Fastening  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  necessary  and  unnec- 
essary medical  treatment,  as  well  as 
the  State's  "valid  and  important  inter- 
est in  encouraging  childbirth,"  the 
Court  held  that,  absent  a  clear  man- 
date in  the  language  or  legislative  his- 
tory of  title  XIX.  there  was  no  federal- 
ly imposed  obligation  upon  the  States 
to  fund  nontherapeutic  abortions  (id. 
at  444-46). 

In  the  companion  case.  Matter  v. 
Roe,  (432  U.S.  464  (1977)).  the  Court 
considered  the  related  question  of 
whether  the  Constitution  requires  a 
participating  State  which  pays  for 
childbirth  to  pay  also  for  nonthera- 
peutic abortions.  Similarly  to  the 
Pennsylvania  regulation  involved  in 
Beal.  Connecticut  Medicaid  regulation 
limited  benefits  for  first  trimester 
abortions  to  those  that  were  "medical- 
ly necessary.  "  The  regulation  was 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment.  The  Court  held 
that  notwithstanding  its  impact  on  in- 
digent women  desiring  abortions,  the 


regulations  Involved  no  discrimination 
against  a  suspect  class. 

[Tlbis  Court  has  never  held  that  financial 
need  alone  identifies  a  suspect  class  for  pur- 
poses of  equal  protection  analysis  (id.  at 
471). 

The  Court  further  held  that  the  reg- 
ulation placed  no  obstacles  in  the 
pregnant  woman's  decision  to  abort, 
and  thus  did  not  impinge  upon  the 
fundamental  right  recognized  in  Roe 
versus  Wade. 

The  state  may  have  made  childbirth  a 
more  attractive  alternative,  thereby  in- 
fluencing the  woman  "s  decision,  but  it  has 
Imposed  no  restriction  on  access  to  alx>r- 
tions  that  was  not  already  there  (Id.  at  474) 

In  support  of  its  holding,  the  Court 
emphasized  that  it  was  not  retreating 
from  its  holding  in  Roe  and  its  proge- 
ny, but  that— 

[TJhere  Is  a  basic  difference  between 
direct  state  Interference  with  protected  ac- 
tivity and  state  encouragement  of  an  alter- 
native activity  consonant  with  legislative 
policy  .  .  .  /A/  State  is  not  required  to  show 
a  compelling  interest  for  Its  policy  choice  to 
favor  normal  childbirth  (Id.  at  475.  477). 

Although  the  State  did  not  have  a 
similar  requirement  of  a  showing  of 
medical  necessity  for  other  medical 
procedures,  the  Court  upheld  the  va- 
lidity of  the  distinction,  since  such 
procedures  "do  not  involve  the  termi- 
nation of  a  potential  human  life."  Id. 
at  480. 

In  a  decision  issued  on  the  same  day 
as  Beal  and  Maher.  the  Court,  in 
Poelker  v.  Doe,  432  U.S.  519  (1977), 
gave  consideration  to  the  refusal  by 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  provide  public- 
ly financed  hospital  services  for 
nontherapeutic  abortions.  Finding  the 
constitutional  principle  involved  to  be 
identical  with  that  involved  in  Maher. 
the  Court  found  no  constitutional  vio- 
lation by  the  city  in  electing,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  provide  public  hos- 
pital services  for  childbirth  while  de- 
nying such  services  for  nontherapeutic 
abortions. 

The  Court  returned  to  the  matter  of 
State  statutes  which  impose  a  stand- 
ard of  care  on  persons  performing  an 
abortion  in  Colautti  v.  Franklin,  439 
U.S.  379  (1979).  A  Pennsylvania  sUt- 
ute  required  that  every  person  who 
performs  an  abortion  make  a  determi- 
nation of  whether  or  not  the  fetus  is 
viable  and.  upon  a  finding  of  actual  or 
possible  viability,  exercise  the  same 
duty  of  care  to  preserve  the  fetus'  life 
and  health  as  if  the  fetus  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  bom  alive.  The  statute 
also  required  the  use  of  the  abortion 
technique  most  conducive  to  the  fetus 
being  bom  alive  so  long  as  a  different 
technique  is  not  necessary  to  preserve 
the  mother's  life  or  health. 

The  Court  found  the  viability  deter- 
mination requirement  of  the  statute  to 
be  constitutionally  void  for  vagueness. 
Id.  at  390.  If  found  a  double  ambiguity 
in  the  statute.  The  first  ambiguity  was 
found  to  flow  from  the  statute's  re- 


quirement that  the  prescribed  stand- 
ard of  care  be  applied  where  there  is 
"sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fetus  may  be  viable."  This  phraseolo- 
gy, the  Court  found,  left  unclear 
whether  the  determining  factor  was  to 
be  the  physician's  subjective  judgment 
or  "the  perspective  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  medical  community  or  a  panel 
of  experts."  Id.  at  391.  The  second  am- 
biguity stemmed  from  the  statute's 
use  of  the  phrase  "may  be  viable." 
The  Court  found  that  it  could  not 
merely  mean  ""viable"  since  the  statute 
used  that  term  in  juxtaposition  to 
"may  be  viable".  If  one  term— "viable" 
or  "may  be  viable"— meant  "viable"  as 
the  term  used  in  Roe  against  Wade, 
the  Court  felt,  the  other  term  could  be 
construed  to  relate  to  some  other  inde- 
terminate stage  of  fetal  development. 
Id.  at  392-93.  These  uncertainties,  the 
Court  felt,  left  the  physician  subject 
to  potential  criminal  liability  predicat- 
ed on  "confusing  and  ambiguous  crite- 
ria."  Id.  at  394. 

The  Court  also  held  the  standard-of- 
care  provision  itself  to  be  Impermissi- 
bly vague.  Id.  at  397-401.  The  defect 
was  found  to  flow  from  the  provision's 
failure  to  make  clear  which  interest  is 
dominant,  that  of  the  mother  or  that 
of  the  fetus,  or  whether  the  physician 
is  required  to  make  a  ""tradeoff"  be- 
tween the  two  interests.  Such  a  con- 
flict of  duties,  the  Court  felt,  requires 
the  State  to  proceed  with  greater  pre- 
cision. Id.  at  400-01.  The  three  dissent- 
ers noted  that  Roe  had  allowed  States 
to  protect  the  unborn  after  viability, 
but  this  ruling  withdrew  a  substantial 
measure  of  the  State's  ability  to  pro- 
tect fetal  life  in  the  third  trimester. 

Bellotti  v.  Baird  (  "Bellotti  II")  443 
U.S.  622  (1979).  retumed  to  the  Court 
in  1979.  On  the  basis  of  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts construing  various  aspects  of  the 
statute,  the  Court  found  the  statute  to 
be  unduly  burdensome  to  the  right  to 
seek  an  abortion  and,  therefore,  un- 
constitutional. Four  of  the  Justices 
were  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  State  de- 
cides to  require  parental  consent  for  a 
minor's  abortion  decision,  it  must,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  requirement 
for  parental  consent  does  not  in  fact 
confer  on  the  parents  an  '"absolute, 
and  possible  arbitrary  veto,"  also  make 
available  an  alternative  judicial  proce- 
dure whereby  authorization  may  be 
obtained.  Id,  at  643-44.  The  Massachu- 
setts statute,  as  construed  by  the 
State's  highest  court,  failed  they  held, 
to  meet  these  requisites  In  two  re- 
spects: First  by  virtue,  of  its  require- 
ment that  in  all  events  the  minor  seek 
parental  consent,  id.  at  646-48,  and 
second  to  the  extent  it  allowed  the 
State  court  to  disregard  the  abortion 
decision  of  a  minor  who  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  mature  and  fully  com- 
petent to  assess  the  implications  of 
the  choice  she  h  ts  made  based  upon 
its  own  assessment  of  the  best  inter- 


ests of  the  minor.  Id.  at  649-50.  With 
respect  to  the  first  defect,  the  minor 
must  have,  the  Justices  felt,  the  op- 
portunity to  go  directly  to  coiut  with- 
out first  consulting  or  notifying  her 
parents,  and  the  court  must  authorize 
her  to  act  without  parental  consulta- 
tion or  consent  if  it  finds  her  mature 
and  well-informed  enough  to  intelli- 
gently make  the  decision  to  abort.  Id. 
at  647.  If  it  finds  her  not  to  be  compe- 
tent to  make  such  decision  independ- 
ently, she  must  nevertheless  be  per- 
mitted to  show  that  an  abortion  would 
be  in  her  best  interests,  and  if  the 
court  is  persuaded,  it  must  order  the 
abortion.  Id.  at  647-48.  Once  again  the 
Court  rejected  any  notion  that  minors 
heed  parental  consultation  if  the  abor- 
tion decision  is  to  be  meaningful. 

The  Court  turned  again  to  the  issue 
of  abortion  funding  in  1980  in  the 
companion  cases  of  Harris  v.  McRae, 
100  S.  Ct.  2671  (1980),  and  WiUianu  v. 
Zbaraz,  100  S.  Ct.  2694  (1980).  Harris 
involved  challenges  to  the  continuing 
prohibitions  by  Congress— usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Hyde  amendment"— 
since  1976  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  abortion 
under  the  Medicaid  Program  except  in 
certain  specified  circumstances.  Sever- 
al pregnant  women  and  others  chal- 
lenged the  Hyde  amendment  as  viola- 
tive of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  and  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  also  contended 
that  despite  the  Federal  fuinding  re- 
strictions, the  States  were  required 
under  their  Medicaid  Programs  to  pay 
for  all  medically  necessary  abortions. 

The  Court  looked  first  to  its  holding 
in  Maher  against  Roe  and  concluded 
that  the  funding  restrictions  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  did  not  impinge 
upon  the  freedom  of  a  woman  to 
decide  to  terminate  her  pregnancy.  Id. 
at  2685-87.  The  Court  was  unmoved  by 
an  attempt  to  distinguish  the  holding 
in  Maher  on  the  ground  that  the  case 
dealt  with  a  refusal  by  the  State  to 
pay  for  nontherapeutic  jortions, 
whereas  the  Hyde  ame*  ..ment  ex- 
tended the  denial  of  the  u^e  of  Federal 
funds  to  therapeutic  abortions  also. 
After  reexamining  the  health  Interest 
of  the  woman  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  abortlonal  freedom  recognized 
in  Roe  against  Wade,  the  Court  never- 
theless stated  that: 

It  simply  does  not  follow  that  a  woman's 
freedom  of  choice  carries  with  It  a  constitu- 
tional entitlement  to  the  financial  resources 
to  avail  herself  of  the  full  range  of  protect- 
ed choices.  Id.  at  2S88. 

The  Court  also  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Hyde  amendment  con- 
travenes the  religion  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  appellees  assert- 
ed that  the  Hyde  amendment  incorpo- 
rated doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  concerning  the  sinfulness  of 
abortion,  In  violation  of  the  establish- 


ment clause.  In  response,  the  Court 
stated  that: 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  statute  violates 
the  Establishment  Clause  because  it  "hap- 
pens to  coincide  or  harmonize  with  the 
tenets  of  some  or  all  religions. "  Id.  at  2689. 

Finally,  the  Court  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Hyde  amendment  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  component 
of  the  fifth  amendment  by  making 
Federal  reimbursement  available 
under  Medicaid  for  medically  neces- 
sary services  generally  but  not  for 
medically  necessary  abortions.  Citing 
Maher,  the  Court  could  find  no  sus- 
pect classification  by  virtue  of  the 
statute's  effect  on  the  indigent;  fur- 
ther, it  found  the  statute  to  be  ration- 
ally related  to  the  Government's  le- 
gitimate interest  in  protecting  the  "po- 
tential life  of  the  fetus "  (Id.  at  2691- 
92).  On  this  analysis,  the  Court  could 
find  no  constitutional  infirmity  with 
the  Hyde  amendment. 

WiUiama  v.  Zt>araz,  100  S.  Ct.  at 
2694,  the  companion  case  to  Harris, 
dealt  with  an  Illinois  statute  which 
prohibited  State  medical  assistance 
pajmients  for  all  abortions  except 
those  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
pregnant  woman.  The  Court  found  the 
case  to  be  fully  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples enimclated  in  Harris  against 
McRae.  and  thus  held  that  such  a 
State  enactment  was  not  In  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment  (Id.  at  2700- 
01). 

The  Court's  next  decision  In  the 
abortion  area  came  in  1981  in  H.L.  v. 
Matheson,  101  S.  Ct.  1164  (1981),  an- 
other case  involving  the  issue  of  pa- 
rental notification  for  the  abortion  of 
a  minor.  The  Utah  statute  at  Issue  re- 
quired. In  relevant  part,  that  the  phy- 
sician "notify.  If  possible,  the  parents 
or  guardian  of  the  woman  upon  whom 
the  abortion  is  to  be  performed,  if  she 
is  a  minor"  (id.  at  1166-67). 

The  Court  limited  its  consideration 
of  the  issues  to  the  effect  of  the  stat- 
ute upon  minor  daughters  who  (A) 
were  living  with  and  dependent  upon 
their  parents,  (B)  were  not  emancipat- 
ed by  marriage  or  otherwise,  and  (C) 
have  not  made  a  claim  or  showing  as 
to  their  maturity  or  relations  with 
their  parents  (id.  at  1169-70).  Reiterat- 
ing the  rule  enunciated  In  Bellotti  II 
"That  a  State  may  not  constitutional- 
ly legislate  a  blanket,  luirevlewable 
power  of  parents,  to  veto  their  daugh- 
ter's abortion,"  the  Court  nevertheless 
held  that  a  "mere  requirement  of  pa- 
rental notice"  would  not  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  minor  If 
she  were  Immature  and  dependent  (Id. 
at  1171).  The  Court  grounded  this 
ruling  In  "the  Important  consider- 
ations of  family  integrity  and  protect- 
ing adolescents."  as  well  as  the  State's 
significant  interest  in  '"providing  an 
opportunity  for  parents  to  supply  es- 
sential medical  and  other  information 
to  a  physician"  (id.  at  1172).  Looking 
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again  to  the  State's  interest  in  encour- 
aging childbirth,  the  Court  found  no 
deficiency  In  the  statute  by  virtue  of 
its  disparate  treatment  of  minors  who 
elect  to  carry  the  child  to  term  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  choose  to  abort; 
and  the  Court  found  no  valid  basis  for 
voiding  the  statute  simply  because  it 
might  inhibit  some  minors  from  seek- 
ing abortions  (id.  at  1173).  According- 
ly, as  applied  to  the  extremely  narrow 
class  before  it,  that  is,  of  unemancipat- 
ed  minors  who  are  dependent  upon 
and  living  with  their  parents,  and  who 
have  made  no  claim  or  showing  as  to 
maturity  or  relations  with  parents 
militating  against  notification,  the 
Court  upheld  the  Utah  Statute.  Id. 

This  brings  our  survey  to  the  most 
recent  Supreme  Court  pronounce- 
ments on  abortion,  Akron  against 
Akron  Center  for  Reproductive 
Health,  Planned  Parenthood  against 
Missouri,  and  Simiwulos  against  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  which  were  decided  on 
June  15,  1983.  Akron,  the  center-piece 
of  this  trilogy  of  cases,  begsm  by  citing 
stare  decisis,  which  the  Court  conced- 
ed is  "perhaps  never  entirely  persua- 
sive on  a  constitutional  question,"  as 
justification  for  reaffirming  Roe 
versus  Wade.  The  Court  further  clari- 
fied that  "the  right  to  choose  an  abor- 
tion, as  with  other  fundamental  rights 
subject  to  searching  Judicial  examina- 
tion, must  be  supported  by  a  compel- 
ling State  interest."  Slip  Op.  at  9.  Jus- 
tice O'Connor  called  this  standard 
"unduly  burdensome."  Once  again,  the 
Court  used  language  to  describe  the 
right  created  in  Roe  that  closely  ap- 
proximates the  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  3,  "the  right  to 
choose  an  abortion." 

Based  on  the  exacting  standards  of 
the  "compelling  State  interest"  test, 
the  Court  declared  four  Akron  city  or- 
dinances invalid.  The  first  of  these  or- 
dinances had  required  hospitalization 
for  abortions  performed  after  the  first 
trimester  of  pregnancy.  Justice  Powell, 
speaking  for  the  majority  of  six.  noted 
that  Roe  had  indeed  stated  that  a 
State's  interest  in  maternal  safety  be- 
comes "compelling"  at  approximately 
the  end  of  the  first  trimester.  None- 
theless, the  Court  found  that  "present 
medical  knowledge  convincingly  un- 
dercuts" Akron's  argument  that  their 
ordinance  promoted  maternal  safety. 
Accordingly  the  Court  declared  the 
hospitalization  requirement  unconsti- 
tutional as  an  "unreasonable  infringe- 
ment upon  a  woman's  constitutional 
right  to  obtain  an  abortion."  Slip  Op. 
at  20.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  to 
place  the  statutes  of  21  States,  which 
required  hospitalization  beyond  the 
first  trimester.  In  Jeopardy. 

Justice  O'Connor,  speaking  for  the 
three  dissenters,  attacked  these  con- 
clusions on  several  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Court  was  depriving 
States  and  localities  of  the  discretion 
to  weigh  what  requirements  are  neces- 


sary to  protect  maternal  health  within 
their  Jurisdictions: 

In  determining  whether  the  State  Imposes 
an  "undue  burden."  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  when  we  are  concerned  with  extremely 
sensitive  Issues,  such  as  the  one  Involved 
here,  "the  appropriate  forum  for  their  reso- 
lution in  a  democracy  Is  the  legislature.  We 
should  not  forget  that  "legislatures  are  ulti- 
mate guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare, 
of  the  people  In  quite  as  great  degree  as  the 
courts." 

She  also  noted  that  hospitalization 
is  not  an  "unreasonable  means  of  fur- 
thering the  State's  compelling  Interest 
in  preserving  maternal  health."  Slip 
Op.  at  16. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  Arkon  case 
dealt  with  parental  consent.  The 
Akron  ordinance  provided  for  parental 
consent  for  abortions  performed  on 
minors  under  15  or.  In  the  alternative, 
the  consent  of  a  Juvenile  court.  Based 
on  a  finding  that  the  Juvenile  court 
statute  of  Akron  did  not  specifically 
confer  authority  to  provide  abortion 
consent  or  weigh  the  maturity  of  a 
minor  to  make  such  a  decision  alone, 
the  majority  declared  the  Akron  stat- 
ute unconstitutional.  Justice  O'Connor 
criticized  this  conclusion  in  strong  lan- 
guage: 

In  light  of  the  Court's  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  about  how  the  Akron  ordinance 
will  operate,  and  how  the  Akron  ordinance 
and  the  state  Juvenile  court  statute  Interact, 
our  "Scrupulous  regard  for  the  rightful  In- 
dependence of  state  governments"  counsels 
against  unnecessary  Interference  by  the  fed- 
eral courts  with  proper  and  validly  adminis- 
tered state  concerns,  a  course  so  essential  to 
the  balanced  working  of  our  federal  system. 

The  Court  next  acted  to  Invalidate 
the  ordinance  requiring  a  physician  to 
inform  his  patient  of  the  risks,  effects, 
and  alternatives  associated  with  abor- 
tion prior  to  performing  the  operation. 
The  majority  based  their  ruling  on  the 
conclusion  that  "only  a  physician  is 
competent  to  provide  the  Information 
and  counseling  relevant  to  Informed 
consent."  Slip  Op.  at  31.  To  prescribe  a 
recitation  of  risks  and  effects  of  abor- 
tion would  thusly,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  place  the  physician  In  an 
"undeslred  and  uncomfortable  strait- 
Jacket."  Id.  at  27.  This  action  by  the 
Court  places  In  Jeopardy  statutes  In  24 
of  the  50  States  which  require  that 
women  be  provided  with  some  form  of 
information  prior  to  undergoing  an 
abortion.  The  gist  of  Justice  O'Con- 
nor's dissent  Is  that  providing  addi- 
tional Information  to  a  woman  can 
only  enhance  her  opportunity  to  make 
a  truly  Informed  decision.  Informa- 
tion, per  se,  Imposes  "no  undue  burden 
or  drastic  limitation  on  the  abortion 
decision."  Slip  Op.  at  21. 

The  next  aspect  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion struck  down  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing a  24-hour  hiatus  between  the  sign- 
ing of  a  consent  form  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  abortion.  The  Court 
found  that  this  requirement  placed 
unacceptable  encumbrances  upon  the 


woman's  abortion  decision.  Justice 
O'Connor,  once  again,  propounded  an 
effective  response:  'The  waltlr* 
period  is  surely  a  small  cost  to  lmpo.s> 
to  ensure  that  the  woman's  decision  is 
well-considered  In  light  of  its  certain 
and  irreparable  consequences  on  feta 
life,  and  the  possible  effects  on  her 
own."  Id.  at  23. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  Akron  case 
invalidated  an  ordinance  similar  to 
several  State  statutes  requiring 
humane  and  sanitary  disposal  of  the 
remains  of  the  aborted  child.  The 
Court  concluded  that  this  requirement 
was  vague  and  uncertain  because  it 
seemed  to  "suggest  a  possible  intent  to 
mandate  some  sort  of  decent  burial." 
Slip  Op.  at  33.  Justice  O'Connor  noted 
that  the  real  Intent  of  this  ordinance 
was  to  "preclude  the  mindless  dump- 
ing of  aborted  fetuses  on  the  garbage 
piles."  Slip  Op.  at  24.  and  that  the 
statute  indicated  no  intent  to  require 
that  physicians  provide  "decent  bur- 
ials."  Id. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  case  al- 
lowed States  to  require  the  presence  of 
a  second  physician  at  the  abortion  of  a 
viable  fetus,  to  require  submission  of 
pathological  reports  following  abor- 
tions, and  to  require  a  Juvenile  court 
to  grant  a  minor  consent  for  an  abor- 
tion "for  good  cause"  unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  minor  is  not  mature 
enough  to  make  her  own  decisions. 

Finally,  in  the  Simpoulos  case  a  Vir- 
ginia doctor  was  convicted  for  per- 
forming an  abortion  during  the  second 
trimester  of  pregnancy  outside  of  a  li- 
censed hospital.  This  Virginia  hospi- 
talization requirement  differed  from 
the  requirement  in  Akron  because  Vir- 
ginia slIso  allows  abortions  to  be  per- 
formed in  licensed  outpatient  clinics. 
In  this  case,  the  physician  injected  an 
unmarried  minor  with  a  saline  solu- 
tion and  then  concurred  in  her  an- 
nounced Intention  to  deliver  the  fetus 
alone  in  a  hotel  room.  At  no  time  did 
the  physician  urge  the  pregnant  minor 
to  seek  appropriate  medical  care  or 
report  to  a  hospital  when  labor  began. 

Thus,  as  shown  by  this  survey  of  the 
progeny  of  Roe  against  Wade,  the 
Court's  treatment  of  the  right  of  abor- 
tion which  It  promulgated  In  Roe  has 
been  essentially  one  of  reaffirmation 
and  extension  of  that  right,  and  of 
protection  of  it  from  virtually  all  pos- 
sible competing  interest,  private  or 
public.  Covering  as  they  do  almost  a 
decade  of  carefuUy  considered  opin- 
ions dealing  with  every  possible  aspect 
of  the  matter,  it  is  clear  that  these 
opinions  evince  a  firm  and  unequivocal 
commitment  by  the  Court  to  contin- 
ued recognition  and  protection  of  a 
right  to  abortion.  Thus,  so  far  as  the 
courts  are  concerned,  such  right  has 
now  become  an  indelible  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 


COHCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  think  we  would 
profit  by  measuring  the  abortion 
regime  established  by  Roe  against  the 
basic  tenets  that  animated  the  cre- 
ation of  our  Republic.  Those  princi- 
ples were  best  articulated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Thus  our  infant  Nation  established 
the  protection  of  human  life  as  the 
foremost  duty  of  govertunent.  Roe's 
blatant  conflict  with  this  fundamental 
national  value  is  apparent.  In  the 
words  of  President  Reagan.  "We 
cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  cate- 
gory of  human  life— the  unborn— with- 
out diminishing  the  value  of  all 
human  life."  Human  Life  Review, 
supra,  at  8.  Perhaps  only  one  act  of 
our  Government  has  conflicted  more 
with  the  founding  tenets  of  our  Re- 
public than  Roe  and  that  was  the  last 
infamous  Supreme  Court  case  that 
denied  the  value  of  certain  classes  of 
humanity,  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Dred 
Scott  was  not  easily  corrected  either. 
It  took  more  than  a  decade  and  an  in- 
tervening war  to  secure  a  constitution- 
al amendment  reinstating  constitu- 
tional protections  for  blacks.  Indeed 
securing  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  never  an  easy  process.  The  women's 
suffrage  amendment,  the  19th,  was 
first  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1868 
and  failed  twice  more  to  gain  approval 
in  the  Senate  before  its  adoption  in 
1919  and  ratification  in  1920.  Nonethe- 
less correction  of  the  Dred  Scott  error 
serves  as  an  excellent  analog  for  our 
consideration  of  the  modem  civil 
rights  disgrace.  Roe  against  Wade 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  President 
George  Washington  remarked  that  "It 
is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  mo- 
rality is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule  indeed  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government."  His  Insightful 
thesis  that  the  strength  of  our  free- 
doms springs  from  the  shared  morality 
and  convictions  of  our  people  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  great  historic  debate. 
This  Is  a  great  moral  issue.  This  is  a 
great  human  rights  issue.  I  posit  with 
President  Washington  that,  in  ways 
more  fundamental  tham  we  may  now 
realize,  the  future  of  our  free  Nation 
may  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  this 
debate.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
role  of  the  family  as  an  institution 
promoting  respect  for  other  people, 
their  dignity  and  inherent  rights.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  if  the  family 
fails  to  teach  principles  of  decency, 
our  governments— already  struggling 
to  maintain  civil  order  in  the  face  of  a 
crime  epidemic— will  be  compelled  to 


use  more  force  to  protect  our  liberties. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  essential 
role  of  individual  responsibility  In  par- 
ents for  raising  their  children.  Consid- 
er for  a  moment  an  ethic  that  treats  a 
child's  entrance  into  his  or  her  own 
family  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  wheth- 
er he  were  "wanted".  Consider  for  a 
moment  whether  such  callous  atti- 
tudes and  practices  as  are  fostered  by 
the  abortion  regime  promote  a  society 
in  which  the  instinctive  acceptance  of 
others  Is  supplanted  by  a  more  self- 
centered  and  grudging  attitude.  Com- 
bined with  the  Federal  courts  tenden- 
cy to  treat  abortion  in  terms  of  the  to- 
tally isolated  pregnant  woman  and  her 
decision,  this  aspect  of  legalized  abor- 
tion on  demand  could  have  long-term 
effects  on  the  strength  of  those  inter- 
personal bonds  which  hold  our  socie- 
ty—indeed any  society— together. 

Consider  as  well  these  insightful 
comments  by  national  leaders: 

'It  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  daylight  that 
abortion  would  be  a  crime."  Mahatma 
Gandhi 

"...  The  child,  by  reason  of  his  physical 
and  mental  Immaturity  needs  special  safe- 
guards and  care.  Including  appropriate  legal 
protection,  before  as  well  as  after  birth." 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child, 
United  Nations,  11/20/59 

"It  Is  a  very  great  poverty  to  decide  that  a 
child  must  die  so  that  you  may  live  as  you 
wish."  Mother  Teresa 

"We  will  stand  up  every  time  that  human 
life  is  threatened.  When  the  sacredness  of 
life  before  birth  is  attacked,  we  will  stand 
up  and  proclaim  that  no  one  even  has  the 
authority  to  destroy  unborn  life."  Papt 
John  Paul  II 

"No  woman  is  the  final  arbiter  about  the 
disposition  of  her  body  and  the  embryonic 
human  life  flourishing  therein.  Etoctore.  too, 
must  face  up  to  the  moral  dUemma  whether 
they  can  play  havoc  with  the  basic  worth 
and  dignity  of  human  life  when  they  freely 
perform  abortions  at  all  stages  of  pregnancy 
.  .  ."  Rabbi  Bernard  L.  Berzon,  President  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

"No  right  is  more  fundamental  than  the 
right  to  life  Itself  and  no  Innocent  human 
life  already  begun  can  be  deliberately  termi- 
nated without  offense  to  the  Author  of  all 
life."  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops 

"I  fear  the  power  of  choice  over  life  or 
death  at  human  hands.  I  aee  no  human 
being  whom  I  could  ever  trust  with  such 
power— not  myself  nor  any  other.  Human 
wisdom  and  human  integrity  are  not  great 
enough."  Pearl  S.  Buck 

"Social  acceptance  of  abortion  has  begun 
to  dull  society's  respect  for  all  human  life, 
leading  to  growing  occurrences  of  Infanti- 
cide, child  abuse,  and  active  euthanasia." 
Resolution.  Southern  BaptlsU  Annual  Con- 
vention. 1981. 

"The  unborn  belongs  neither  to  father 
nor  mother,  and  not  even  to  the  self,  but  to 
God."  Very  Rev.  Thaddeus  P.  Wojcik.  a 
Priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church  In  America. 

This  Is  a  moral  Issue,  a  moral  Issue 
literally,  of  life  and  death.  Life  and 
death  of  a  society  as  well  as  cotmtless 
unborn  children. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  objective  of 
the  proposed  amendment  is  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  a  social  con- 


sensus on  the  difficult  issue  of  abor- 
tion. The  abortion  issue,  if  it  is  to  be 
elevated  into  an  issue  of  constitutional 
proportions,  should  be  elevated  only 
through  the  normal  consensus-build- 
ing procedure  of  the  article  V  amend- 
ing process  rather  than  through  the 
process  of  judicial  relnterpretation. 
This  proposal  would  reenfranchise  all 
the  people  in  fashioning  a  solution  to 
the  abortion  controversy  or,  if  not  a 
solution,  at  least  an  equilibriimi.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  placing  this  issue 
back  within  the  representative 
branches  of  State  governments  where 
It  should  have  remained  all  along.  If 
the  result  Is  that  diffictilt  legislative 
compromises  are  reached  through 
bitter  sessions  of  negotiation  and  give 
and  take — compromises  that  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  those  on  either 
end  of  the  spectrum  on  this  issue- 
then  the  Issue  of  abortion  will  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
that  most  other  difficult  matters  are 
dealt  within  a  democratic  system  of 
government. 

If  the  social  divisions  that  have 
beset  this  country  since  the  Roe  deci- 
sion are  to  be  overcome,  they  will  have 
to  be  overcome  through  a  process  in 
which  all  shades  of  opinion  are  consid- 
ered and  weighed,  not  simply  those  of 
a  small  minority  of  the  citizenry. 
There  is  no  more  appropriate  forum  In 
a  free  society  for  these  kinds  of  con- 
troversies to  be  debated  and  resolved 
than  in  State  representative,  legisla- 
tive forums.  Although  some  may  ob- 
serve—correctly—that basic  issues  of 
Individual  rights  are  not  subject  to  ref- 
erendum in  a  free  society,  this,  of 
course,  begs  the  basic  question,  which 
is  precisely  what  those  rights  are  and 
what  their  relative  priorities  are.  It  is 
the  resolution  of  these  precise  ques- 
tions that  is  unlikely  to  occur  in  the 
absence  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  the  sort  of  the  human  life  fed- 
eralism amendment. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  nearly  a  dozen  years  now 
since  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  a 
penumbra  in  the  Constitution  created 
a  right  to  abortion  on  demand.  I  have 
never  believed  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sion In  the  Roe  against  Wade  case  was 
correct  from  a  legal  as  well  as  moral 
ground. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
restricted access  to  abortions  in  our 
country  is,  as  F*resident  Reagan  has 
said:  "the  greatest  moral  crisis  facing 
our  country  today."  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
recipient  Mother  Teresa,  whose  life's 
work  has  been  with  the  poor  of  Cal- 
cutta, has  stated  that:  "the  greatest 
misery  of  our  time  is  the  generalized 
abortion  of  children." 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  declare  that  abortion  is  not  a 
constitutional  right.  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
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sion  has  divided  our  country  ever  since 
it  was  handed  down.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  abortion  should  be  permit- 
ted on  demand,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  constitutional  right.  In 
my  view,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly 
overstepped  its  authority  and  Con- 
gress must  reassert  its  proper  role. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  in  strong  sup- 
port of  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative 
authority  in  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortions.  The  real 
issue  before  us  is  not  when  life  begins, 
nor  is  it  abortion  as  an  issue  in  isola- 
tion from  other  concerns.  What  the 
resolution  addresses  is  the  confronta- 
tion between  an  ethic  that  respects 
the  sanctity  of  all  innocent  life,  and 
one  that  imposes  variable  values  upon 
human  existence  depending  on  its  use- 
fulness to  others,  its  alleged  meaning- 
fulness,  or  its  quality. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
proabortion  position  in  general,  and 
the  line  of  judicial  decisions  beginning 
with  Roe  against  Wade,  in  particular, 
are  based  upon  a  quality  of  life  ethic 
that  denies  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
handicapped  children  and  others  after 
birth  just  as  surely  as  it  denies  the  dig- 
nity and  rights  of  all  human  life 
before  birth. 

I  wish  to  be  absolutely  clear  on  that 
point.  I  am  not  saying  only  that  abor- 
tion diminishes  our  respect  for  life  and 
begins  a  slippery  slope  toward  infanti- 
cide, I  am  saying  that  the  precise  phil- 
osophical and  legal  arguments  used 
for  the  last  10  years  to  defend  abor- 
tion are,  by  their  very  logic,  already 
applicable  to  infanticide.  The  only 
thing  that  has  thus  far  prevented 
those  arguments  from  dominating  our 
legal  system  is  the  remnant  of  the 
sanctity  of  life  principle  that  we  have 
retained  from  before  the  chain  of  deci- 
sions beginning  with  Roe  against 
Wade.  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 
that  remnant  can  withstand  the  corro- 
sive effect  of  the  abortion  rulings  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts. 
We  must  take  action  to  reverse  those 
decisions  before  they  can  do  further 
damage. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  think 
that  I  am  saying  something  controver- 
sial by  positing  a  direct  link  between 
abortion  and  infanticide.  They  are 
gravely  mistaken.  I  would  like  to 
present  three  statements  to  which 
most  major  thinkers  on  both  sides  of 
the  abortion  issue  can  subscribe.  I 
repeat:  these  three  statements  have 
been  made  repeatedly  by  ethicists  who 
support  abortion  on  demand  as  well  as 
by  those  who  oppose  it. 

The  first  statement  is  this:  The 
abortion  debate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  biological  question  of  when  a 
new  living  organism  of  the  human  spe- 
cies comes  into  existence.  As  a  biologi- 
cal matter,  each  genetically  complete 


human  individual  comes  into  existence 
at  conception.  All  sut>sequent  stages  of 
development  are  just  stepping  stones 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  same  human 
being:  from  embryo,  to  fetus,  to 
infant,  to  child,  to  adolescent,  to  adult. 

The  second  statement  follows  natu- 
rally from  the  first:  What  the  abortion 
debate  is  really  about  is  whether  de- 
fenseless living  members  of  the  human 
species  have  lives  worthy  of  respect,  or 
whether  we  can  dismiss  some  lives  as 
being  less  worthy  than  others.  In 
other  words,  all  living  members  of  the 
human  race  deserve  the  philosophical 
and  legal  title  of  "person,"  or  are  some 
human  beings  unworthy  of  that  status 
because  of  their  age,  their  location, 
their  dependency  on  others,  their  in- 
ability to  perform  certain  mental  or 
physical  tasks,  and  so  on? 

The  third  statement  follows  natural- 
ly from  the  first  two.  It  is  this:  If  one 
accepts  the  quality  of  life  position,  in 
which  all  human  life  Is  not  of  equal 
value,  there  is  no  intellectually  defen- 
sible reason  why  one  must  cease  to 
make  the  distinction  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  Abortion  and  infanticide,  there- 
fore, rise  or  fall  together. 

I  suspect  that  some  will  claim  that 
my  statements,  especially  the  third 
one,  are  special  pleading  for  the  pro- 
life  cause.  I  assure  you  that  the  point 
is  acknowledged  by  the  proabortion 
side  in  the  scholarly  debate.  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the 
point. 

All  three  statements  are  found  in  a 
proabortion  editorial  published  in  the 
Journal  California  Medicine  in  1970 
under  the  heading  "A  New  Ethic  for 
Medicine  and  Society."  In  quick  suc- 
cession, the  editorial  said:  "F^rst,  it  is 
absurd  to  deny  the  scientific  fact, 
which  everyone  really  knows,  that 
human  life  begins  at  conception  and  is 
continuous,  whether  intra-  or  extra- 
uterine, until  death."  Second,  that  the 
real  debate  is  between  the  old  sanctity 
of  life  ethic  and  the  new  quality  of  life 
ethic,  with  both  being  applicable 
before  and  after  birth.  Third,  that 
since  the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  been 
fully  displaced,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  separate  the  Idea  of  abortion  from 
killing,  even  though  it  is  irrational  to 
do  so. 

Many  other  examples  appear  in  past 
hearing  records  and  subcommittee  re- 
ports on  Senator  Helm's  human  life 
bUl. 

For  example,  geneticist  Leon  Rosen- 
berg testified  against  the  bill,  saying 
that  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  objec- 
tively what  is  worthy  of  being  called 
human  Ufe  In  the  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word:  "Some  say  that  life  begins 
at  conception,"  said  Dr.  Rosenberg, 
"but  others  say  that  life  begins  when 
brain  function  appears,  or  when  the 
heart  beats,  or  when  a  recognizable 
human  form  exists  in  miniature,  or 
when  the  fetus  can  survive  outside  the 


utenis,  or  when  brain  development  is 
completed  at  2  years  of  age." 

Acceptance  of  those  statements 
except  the  last  one,  of  course,  would 
mean  that  at  least  some  of  the  abor- 
tions legalized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1973  are  genuine  homicides  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Acceptance 
of  the  last  one  would  mean  that  the 
killing  of  any  child  under  2— and  of 
some  mentally  retarded  adults— would 
not  really  t)e  homicide.  Interestingly. 
Dr.  Rosenberg  dropped  the  last  state- 
ment from  his  testimony  when  he  de- 
livered it  orally.  I  imagine  one  of  his 
politically  astute  proabortion  friends 
told  him  at  the  last  minute  not  to  give 
the  game  away. 

One  could  go  on  with  examples  for 
hours.  Joseph  Fletcher  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  for  example,  has  pub- 
lished certain  "indicators  of  human- 
hood"  based  primarily  on  mental  abili- 
ties: an  IQ  of  40  for  example,  would 
make  someone  questionably  human, 
whereas  anyone  below  the  20  mark  is 
not  a  person. 

Michael  Tooley.  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, admits  that  quickening,  viability, 
and  birth  are  all  completely  uncon- 
vincing as  cutoff  points  for  permitting 
abortion.  He,  therefore,  concluded  as 
early  as  1972  that  "infanticide  during 
a  time  interval  shortly  after  birth 
must  be  morally  acceptable." 

Nobel  Prize  winner  James  Watson 
suggests  that  birth  certificates  should 
only  be  Issued  3  days  after  birth  so 
parents  can  decide  whether  they  want 
their  child  to  live. 

H.  Tristram  Englehardt  of  George- 
town University  argues:  "Not  only  is 
the  fetus  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
person,  neither  Is  a  child  until  a  cer- 
tain level  of  consciousness  Is  attained. 
The  Infant  Is  still  more  an  'It'  than  a 
'he'  or  a  'she'."  Englehsu'dt's  1975 
essay  carries  the  chilling  title,  "Ethi- 
cal Issues  in  Aiding  the  Death  of 
Small  Children." 

The  link  between  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide Is  not  abstract.  It  Is  only  a 
characteristic  of  ethical  theory.  With 
every  advance  in  prenatal  medicine, 
with  every  new  technique  for  treating 
the  unborn  child  as  a  patient  like  any 
other,  it  becomes  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous to  the  layman  that  birth  is  simply 
a  change  of  location,  not  a  sudden 
change  from  blob  of  tissue  to  human 
Infant.  It  has  little  to  do  with  age.  We 
have,  thriving  in  our  hospital  nurser- 
ies, premature  infants,  who  are  much 
younger  than  some  of  the  children 
being  destroyed  by  abortion  and  dis- 
carded like  garbage  in  those  same  hos- 
pitals. 

Doctors  know  that  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  they  know  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion:  What  matters  Is  not  so 
much  your  stage  of  development  as 
your  perfection  or.  more  generally, 
your  wantedness.  In  a  1975  opinion 
poll.  75  percent  of  the  leading  pediatri- 


cians and  professors  of  pediatrics  sur- 
veyed said  that  some  abortions  are 
better  described  as  Infanticide.  About 
15  percent  said  abortion  is  always  the 
same  as  infanticide.  Answers  to  other 
questions  In  the  survey  suggested  that 
most  of  the  respondents  were  In  favor 
of  Infanticide  in  some  situations. 

Yet  some  of  my  colleagues  will  still 
claim  that  the  moment  of  birth  is  the 
magic  point  at  which  a  fetus  with  no 
standing  under  the  law.  becomes  a 
full-fleged  legal  person  with  all  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  they  will  claim,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  in 
1973.  The  Court  gave  a  woman  a  right 
to  control  the  fetus  as  part  of  her  own 
body  before  viability,  but  reaffirmed 
the  child's  personhood  at  the  moment 
at  which  It  can  leave  the  womb  and 
survive  on  its  own. 

That  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  gross- 
ly, absurdly  wrong.  I  do  not  doubt 
that,  if  one  were  building  an  abstract 
legal  system  from  scratch,  it  would  be 
possible  to  define  birth,  or  viability,  as 
the  point  when  life  suddenly  becomes 
a  person  with  rights.  To  say,  however, 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  abortion 
rulings  did  that  is  to  display  an  abys- 
mal ignorance  of  those  rulings.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Court  has  already  explic- 
itly rejected  all  the  best  arguments 
one  might  use  to  keep  Its  rationale  for 
termination  of  life  from  extending 
beyond  birth.  The  rationale  has  been 
expanded  and  clarified  over  time  to 
the  point  that  now,  in  1983,  all  the 
legal  mechanisms  are  In  place  to  make 
a  dead  letter  of  all  the  constitutional 
rights  of  handicapped  infants. 

I  will  outline  briefly  the  stages  of 
that  development.  F^rst,  the  1973 
abortion  rulings  themselves  contained 
three  things  that  prepared  the  way  for 
legalized  infanticide:  First,  the  Court 
rejected  the  proabortion  plaintiff's  ar- 
gument that  abortion  should  be  al- 
lowed because  a  woman  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  what  she  wants  with 
her  own  body.  The  Court  knew  that 
this  was  an  absurd  principle,  and  that 
it  would,  for  example,  make  State  vac- 
cination programs  unconstitutional. 
So  instead  the  Court  posited  a  right  of 
privacy  which,  it  claimed,  gave  consti- 
tutional protection  to  decisions  about 
the  begetting,  bearing,  and  raising  of 
children.  Here  the  Court  cited  several 
cases  involving  the  rights  of  parents 
over  their  children  after  birth. 

Second,  the  Court  decided  that,  even 
after  viability,  the  unborn  child  was 
only  a  potential  life,  not  a  legal 
person,  and  therefore  could  be  de- 
stroyed If  a  live  birth  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  woman's  social 
or  emotional  well-being.  That,  in  and 
of  itself,  can  be  described  as  an  au- 
thorization for  infanticide,  for  abor- 
tion is  medically  defined  as  the  expul- 
sion of  the  fetus  from  the  womb 
before  viability.  Moreover,  the  Court 
used  "viability"  as  the  "capability  of 


meaningful  life  outside  the  mother's 
womb."  Since  "meaningful"  remained 
an  undefined  and  subjective  term,  one 
was  left  to  wonder  whether  a  fetus,  a 
baby,  might  clearly  be  alive  outside 
the  womb  and  still  not  be  viable. 

Third,  the  Court  denied  14th  amend- 
ment personhood  even  to  viable 
unborn  children,  because  statutory 
and  common  law  had  never  treated 
them  as  having  all  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  persons,  and  because 
most  uses  of  the  term  "person"  in  the 
Constitution— for  example,  in  clauses 
on  who  is  eligible  to  vote  or  to  be  a 
Member  of  Congress— were  not  appli- 
cable to  the  unborn.  As  some  legal 
scholars  have  noted,  newborn  children 
might  also  fail  those  two  tests.  Most 
uses  of  person  in  the  Constitution 
apply  only  to  adults. 

Two  days  after  the  Court's  rulings  in 
Roe  and  Doe.  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  letter,  from  Prof.  I»aul 
Ramsey  of  Princeton  University, 
which  was  surely  prophetic.  Professor 
Ramsey  said  in  part: 

Justice  Blackjnun  described  the  grounds 
for  compelling  state  Interest  in  the  unborn 
as  their  "capability  of  meaningful  life  out- 
side the  mother's  womb."  Meaningful?  Thus 
the  Court  opened  the  door  to  weighing 
human  lives  according  to  comparative  wor- 
thiness, or  something  called  "meanlngful- 
ness." 

Ineluctably  we  pass  from  abortion  to  in- 
fanticide, whether  the  Justices  luiow  it  or 
not.  Ineluctably.  because  many  of  the  rea- 
sons alleged  to  Justify  permlssiive  abortion 
have  equal  force  in  Justifying  the  killing  of 
neonates  in  hospital  nurseries. 

I  am  sure  that  Professor  Ramsey 
was  saddened  but  not  suprised  to  find 
himself  testifying  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  and  Human  Services 
In  a  confrontation  with  medical  groups 
that  now  openly  oppose  legal  interven- 
tions to  prevent  infanticide  in  hospital 
nurseries. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  legal  evo- 
lution, the  courts  overturned  man- 
slaughter convictions  against  various 
physicians  who  had  neglected,  or  acted 
to  kill,  children  bom  alive  during  late- 
term  abortions.  In  reversing  criminal 
charges  against  Dr.  Kenneth  Edelin  In 
1976.  In  a  case  Involving  the  death  of  a 
child  bom  alive  during  an  abortion  at 
the  margin  of  viability,  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  sug- 
gested that  the  physician  must  not  be 
held  to  the  same  standard  of  care 
during  an  abortion  as  if  a  live  birth 
had  been  intended.  Requiring  adher- 
ence to  ordinary  standards  of  medical 
practice  for  premature  newborns 
might  infringe  on  the  constitutional 
freedoms  that  protect  the  right  of 
abortion.  Dr.  William  Waddill  was  ac- 
quitted of  similar  charges  in  1973.  al- 
though an  eyewitness  claimed  to  have 
seen  him  actually  strangling  a  child 
who  unexpectedly  left  the  womb  alive 
and  gasping  for  breath, 

In  these  and  other  cases,  as  one  com- 
mentator put  it,  the  fact  of  a  live  birth 


became  "somewhat  like  a  State  border, 
which  an  officer  of  one  jurisdiction 
may  disregard  if  he  Is  following  a  fugi- 
tive in  hot  pursuit." 

The  third  stage  took  place  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  1979  ruling  In  Co- 
lauttl  against  Franklin.  The  Court  In- 
validated as  unconstitutional  a  State 
law  requiring  medical  treatment  for 
infants  bom  alive  and  possibly  viable 
during  abortions.  The  decision  was 
made  in  large  part  because  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  right  of  those  children  to 
reasonable  care  after  they  leave  the 
womb  would  have  what  the  Court 
called  a  "chilling  effect"  on  the  right 
to  perform  late-term  abortions.  With 
that  decision,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  allowed  to  justify  the  neglect  of 
even  healthy  newborns  whose  parents 
did  not  want  them  to  survive. 

The  fourth  stage  came  with  the 
widespread  practice  of  prenatal  diag- 
nosis followed  by  selective  abortion  of 
the  handicapped  child.  State  courts 
began  to  allow  suits  for  wrongful  birth 
and  wrongful  life,  so  that  a  physician 
could  be  sued  for  failing  to  perform 
prenatal  tests  and  to  facilitate  abor- 
tion. One  State  appeals  court  suggest- 
ed that  a  handicapped  child  should  be 
able  to  sue  her  own  parents  for  not 
having  destroyed  her  before  birth. 
Some  courts  thus  used  the  abortion 
rulings  to  create  a  new  financial  pres- 
siu-e  toward  infanticide. 

Imagine  the  following  scenario.  A 
physician  delivers  a  premature  infant 
girl  by  caesarean  section,  and  finds  to 
his  surprise  that  she  has  a  severe 
mental  or  physical  disability.  He  sud- 
denly realizes  that,  since  he  didn't 
expect  this,  he  never  advised  the 
mother  to  get  an  amniocentesis  to 
insure  that  the  child  was  not  defec- 
tive, so  the  child  or  her  parents  could 
sue  him  for  the  lifetime  costs  of  rais- 
ing, treating,  and  educating  her.  The 
parents  now  realize  not  only  that  they 
must  assimie  the  burdens  of  raising 
the  child,  but  that  they  could  be  sued 
by  the  child  for  inflicting  upon  her 
what  some  commentators  have  called 
the  injury  of  wrongful  existence.  The 
obstetrician,  however,  realizes  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  abortion  rulings  have 
provided  not  only  the  motivation  but 
also  the  means  for  eliminating  the 
problem.  What  is  to  prevent  physi- 
cians and  parents  from  neglecting  the 
infant  until  she  dies  and  then  claiming 
that  she  wasn't  viable  In  the  first 
place,  especially  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  determina- 
tion of  vlabUity  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  physician? 
What  Is  to  keep  the  physician  and  the 
parents  from  saying  that  the  handi- 
capped girl,  even  though  bom  at  fuU 
term,  is  not  viable  because  she  is  not 
capable  of  truly  meaningful  life?  Since 
a  late-term  abortion  by  hysterectomy 
uses  exactly  the  same  techniques  as 
does  Caesarean  section,   except  that 
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the  patient  is  not  supposed  to  survive, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  physician  from 
changing  one  line  on  the  medical 
record  and  retroactively  labeling  the 
entire  procedure  as  an  abortion?  That 
would  prevent  all  prying  questions 
about  the  child's  death,  and  would 
place  the  physician  and  the  parent 
under  the  protective  umbrella  of  a 
fundamental  constitutional  right. 

Abortion  advocates  10  years  ago 
claimed  that  abortion  was,  tragically, 
necessary  as  a  backup  for  contracep- 
tive failure.  Have  we  already  arrived  at 
the  point  where  infanticide  is  a  trag- 
ically necessary  backup  to  unsuccess- 
ful abortions?  Please  note  that  wrong- 
ful life  suits  are  not  based  only  on  the 
acceptability  of  abortion.  They  assume 
that  a  handicapped  child's  life  after 
birth  is  a  wrong,  justifying  financial 
penalties,  and  abortion  is  proposed  as 
a  means  of  preventing  this  wrong 
before  it  happens.  But  if  a  child  man- 
ages to  sneak  past  that  net,  why  not 
cure  the  wrong  that  was  not  prevent- 
ed? 

Why  not.  indeed?  The  Indiana  State 
Supreme  Court  asked  itself  that  ques- 
tion and.  imbued  with  the  slogans  and 
the  spirit  of  Roe  against  Wade,  it 
couldn't  think  of  an  answer.  So  a  child 
had  to  die.  This  is  stage  5:  quiet  Judi- 
cial approval  of  infanticide.  The  baby 
tKjy  now  known  as  "Infant  E>oe"  was 
bom  with  Down's  syndrome  and  with 
a  digestive  blockage  that  called  for 
routine  surgery.  The  child's  obstetri- 
cian and  parents  decided  against  life- 
saving  surgery.  The  child  was  then  re- 
fused all  intravenous  food  and  water, 
wheeled  to  a  dark  and  empty  room  in 
an  adult  ward,  and  left  to  die  of  dehy- 
dration. That  took  6  days.  Witnesses 
say  the  baby  cried  a  great  deal  the 
first  3  days,  whether  from  fear,  or 
loneliness,  or  hunger,  or  all  of  them, 
but  was  much  quieter  after  that  when 
hunger  and  dehydration  made  him  too 
weak  to  cry. 

lidassive  efforts  to  save  the  child's 
life  by  the  hospital,  potential  adoptive 
parents.  State  prosecutors,  and  legal 
defense  groups  were  to  no  avail. 
"Infant  Doe"  died  after  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  his  parents' 
right  to  ensure  his  early  death.  The 
court  has  sealed  the  records  in  the 
case,  but  all  reports  indicate  that  the 
well-worn  rationale  of  the  abortion 
rulings  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
court's  decision.  The  parents'  attorney 
defended  their  freedom  of  choice  and 
accused  the  State  prosecutor  of  inter- 
vening in  medical  judgments  which 
should  be  reached  only  between  the 
parents  and  their  physician. 

The  decision  to  end  the  child's  life 
was  an  ideological,  not  a  medical,  deci- 
sion, but  then  so  are  most  decisions  to 
abort,  even  in  the  late  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy. The  real  motivation  was  that 
the  child's  life  would  have  been  a 
burden  on  the  parents  and  not  suffi- 
ciently meaningful.  If  he  had  been  al- 


lowed to  live,  claimed  the  attorney  for 
the  parents  on  a  TV  talk  show,  "there 
would  have  been  a  horrific  trauma- 
trauma  to  the  child  who  would  never 
have  enjoyed  a  quality  of  life  of  any 
sort,  trauma  to  the  family,  trauma  to 
society."  Let  us  note  that  the  abysmal 
quality  of  life  that  effectively  invali- 
dated the  equal  protection  clause  of 
our  Constitution  in  this  case  was  that 
of  a  child  who  might  have  been  simply 
a  slow  learner  in  school,  or  even  of  av- 
erage Intelligence.  It  Is  impossible  at 
birth  to  predict  the  severity  of  a  par- 
ticular case  of  Down's  syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration responded  to  the  "Infant  Doe" 
case  by  reminding  hospitals  that 
under  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973, 
handicapped  people  have  the  right  to 
equitable  treatment.  That  effort 
simply  to  reaffirm  that  10-year-old 
civil  rights  law  has  been  blocked  in  the 
courts.  Although  Judge  Oesell  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  based  his  April  14 
ruling  on  procedural  grounds,  he  also 
left  no  doubt  about  where  he  thinks 
the  law  should  come  down  on  the  sub- 
stantive issue.  GeseU  has  provided  us 
with  stage  6:  explicit,  written  Judicial 
arguments  in  favor  of  extending  the 
quality  of  life  ethic  to  deny  equal  pro- 
tection to  handlcapt>ed  citizens.  Oesell 
himself,  of  course,  does  not  call  the 
victims  "handicaped  citizens;"  he  caUs 
them  "seriously  defective." 

Judge  Oesell  proposes  a  two-tiered 
system  to  determine  a  child's  right  to 
llfesavlng  treatment.  Such  treatment 
should  clearly  be  ordered  when  it  will 
cure  all  handicaps,  allowing  the  child 
to  attain  complete  health  and  develop 
normally.  He  doubts,  however,  that  a 
child  should  be  saved  when  Its  "qual- 
ity of  life"  and  "chances  for  an  Inde- 
pendent existence"  will  still  be  "seri- 
ously Impaired"  by  a  handicap,  Oesell 
finds  fault  with  routine  surgery  allow- 
ing a  retarded  child  to  eat.  because  it 
"cannot  alter  the  mental  retardation 
caused  by  Down's."  In  other  words, 
handicapped  citizens  have  a  clear 
right  to  medical  treatment  only  if  it 
will  remove  their  handicap. 

Oesell  goes  beyond  denying  that 
handicapped  newt>oms  should  get  the 
same  standard  of  care  as  other  new- 
boms.  He  denies  that  any  standard  of 
care  at  all  exists  for  handicapped  new- 
boms.  He  expresses  doubt  that  Con- 
gress really  Intended  to  protect  new- 
bom  infants  when  it  enacted  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  as  though  it  doubted 
that  newborns  are  legal  persons  sub- 
ject to  civil  rights  protections. 

Despite  all  that,  the  most  provoca- 
tive sentence  in  the  ruling  is  the 
remark  that  regulations  protecting 
handicapped  newborns  "may  In  some 
cases  Infringe  upon  the  Interests  out- 
lined In  cases  such  as  *  *  *  Roe  versus 
Wade." 

In  light  of  that  ruling,  columnist 
Oeorge  Will's  reaction  to  the  "Infant 
Doe"  case  seems  fully  justified. 


In  a  tone  of  controlled  anger,  he 
wrote: 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  cre*t«d  a  vtr 
tually  unrest rictable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionabb 
Is  alive.  Is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  wen 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco 
herently  emphasized  ■viability,"  offered  nc 
intelligible,  let  alone  serious,  reason  wh> 
birth  should  be  the  point  at  which  dlscre 
tlonary  killing  stops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights"  movement,  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcome,  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kUl. 

When  Roe  versus  Wade  was  handed 
down  in  1973,  it  apparently  embol- 
dened pediatricians  who  had  been  qui- 
etly neglecting  handicapped  infants  to 
go  public  In  the  medical  journals,  and 
even  to  recommend  their  approach  to 
other  physicians.  Two  of  the  trailblaz- 
ers.  Drs.  Duff  and  Campbell  of  Yale- 
New  Haven  Hospital,  reported  that  43 
percent  of  the  deaths  in  their  nursery 
were  related  to  withholding  of  treat- 
ment: those  included  situations  identi- 
cal with  that  of  "Infant  Doe"  In  Indi- 
ana. Duff  and  Cambell  closed  their  ar- 
ticle by  saying:  "If  working  out  these 
dilemmas  In  ways  such  as  those  we 
suggest  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  we 
believe  the  law  should  be  changed;"  10 
years  later,  thanks  to  Roe  versus 
Wade's  rationale  and  Judge  Oesell.  I 
fear  they  are  about  to  get  their  wish. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  be  honest  and  frank  with  you.  My 
colleagues  know  that  I  am  against  le- 
galized abortion  at  any  stage,  and  that 
I  consider  it  an  unjustified  attack  on 
an  innocent  child.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues disagree  strongly  with  my  po- 
sition on  the  matter.  With  respect  to 
the  legislation  before  us,  however, 
which  simply  removes  from  our  books 
the  1973  abortion  rulings.  I  think  the 
alliances  should  line  up  a  little  differ- 
ently. 

There  are  some  In  our  country  who 
are  simply  unreachable  on  the  matter, 
because  they  do  not  have  much  of  a 
problem  with  either  abortion  or  infan- 
ticide. Such  people  consider  the  starv- 
ing of  a  handicapped  infant  as  just  an- 
other defense  civil  liberties  and  of  the 
right  of  parental  privacy.  I  do  not 
have  much  to  say  to  those  people. 
Those  in  this  body  who  share  their 
view  must  surely  vote  against  the 
amendment,  because  they  must  defend 
the  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  provide  the  only  clear  legal  prece- 
dent of  a  constitutional  right  to  infan- 
ticide. I  want  them  to  Icnow.  however, 
that  the  quality  of  life  ethic  to  which 
they  subscribe  is,  to  my  mind,  no  ethic 
at  all.  It  Is  a  flimflam.  It  Is  a  batch  of 
sophisticated  mumbo-jumbo  designed 
to  rationalize  the  oppression  of  the 


weak  by  the  strong.  Reduced  to  its  es 
sentials.  it  is  the  principle  that  the 
runt  of  the  litter  always  get  pushed 
away  from  the  teat.  I  pray  that  those 
who  think  like  that  will  never  obtain 
complete  power  in  this  country  be- 
cause on  that  day  we  will  have  little 
hope  of  continued  liberty. 

I  think  that  most  people  who  sup- 
port the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  in 
this  Chamber  and  around  the  coimtry. 
do  so  because  they  do  not  fully  realize 
their  conceptual  and  legal  implica- 
tions. To  my  colleagues  I  want  to  say. 
please  reflect  very  deeply  and  very 
carefully  before  you  vote  to  uphold 
the  Court's  abortion  rulings.  Pray  and 
agonize  over  it  a  little.  Because  if  you 
think  that  those  rulings  pose  no 
danger  to  those  already  bom,  if  you 
think  that  a  little  thing  like  legal  per- 
sonhood  is  going  to  protect  the  rest  of 
us  from  the  acid  that  is  now  eating  its 
way  through  the  legal  will  that  pro- 
tects us  from  anarchy,  I  think  that  all 
evidence  is  aganist  you. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  may  be  possible 
in  the  abstract  to  arbitrarily  define 
birth  as  a  boundary  between  life  that 
can  be  killed,  through  abortion,  and 
personhood  that  justifies  protection  of 
the  law.  but  it  does  not  make  any  logi- 
cal or  moral  sense.  It  is  definitely  not 
what  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings 
have  done.  All  unwittingly.  I  think  we 
risk  affirming  a  legal  trend  whose  de- 
structive power  we  have  only  begun  to 
witness,  judicial  support  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  attitude  that  being  un- 
wanted, whatever  one's  age.  is  a  cap- 
ital offense.  That  trend  contradicts  ev- 
erything else  we  defend  in  terms  of 
the  civil  rights  of  handicapped  people 
and  other  defenseless  minorities  who, 
at  one  time  or  another  have  not  been 
wanted  by  those  in  power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation.  I  realize  that  many  of  us 
may  continue  to  disagree  on  the 
extent  to  which  our  Government 
should  take  affirmative  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  unborn,  but  perhaps  we  can 
agree  that  the  right  to  kill  is  not  a 
healthy  thing  to  have  elevated  to  the 
status  of  fundamental  constitutional 
principle. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  agree 
with  me  on  the  abortion  issue  for  their 
commitment  to  the  defenseless  who 
cannot  say  thank  you  themselves.  I 
urge  them  to  support  Senator  Hatch's 
amendment  with  every  bit  of  enthusi- 
asm they  might  like  to  reserve  for  a 
stronger  measure. 

The  courts  can  decide  that  handi- 
capped infants  are  persons.  They  can 
also  decide  that  the  measures  taken  to 
snuff  out  their  lives  are  not  acts  of 
killing  but  simply  medical  judgments. 
The  courts  can  decide  that,  because  in- 
lants  are  persons,  they  have  a  funda- 
mental right  to  die  or  a  right  to  be 
free  of  the  injury  of  wrongful  exist- 
ence. None  of  us  wants  to  wait  around 
^o  find  out  what  imaginative  and  cre- 
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ative  lines  of  reasoning  will  be  used 
next  to  broaden  the  sco\>e  of  the  kill- 
ing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  me  put 
out  some  of  the  raging  fire  now,  and 
not  argue  about  the  imperfections  of 
the  hose  we  are  using.  We  will  surely 
fight  another  day  over  other  aspects 
of  the  right  to  life,  but  I  fear  that  the 
fight  will  be  over  if  the  Court  rulings 
are  allowed  to  work  their  way  more 
deeply  into  our  legal  system. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  suid  men;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COIfSTITVTIOMAL  AMENSMXHT  RXLATZ1CG  TO 
EQOAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  reintro- 
duce the  equal  rights  amendment,  and 
to  reaffirm  my  strong  commitment  to 
making  ERA  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
campaign  to  pass  and  to  ratify  equal 
rights.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  in 
1985  we  have  not  yet  enshrined  the 
equality  of  all  Americans  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  ERA  is  the  mandate  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  every 
State  to  insure  equality  In  both  the 
law  and  the  life  of  this  land.  The  need 
for  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens  has  never  been 
greater.  Although  one-half  of  all 
women  in  this  country  work,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  work  out  of  economic 
necessity,  women  hold  only  7.5  percent 
of  the  Jobs  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  1  percent  of  the  Jobs  In  engineer- 
ing. Women  continue  to  be  significant- 
ly underrepresented  in  all  professions 
and  account  for  only  26  percent  of 
medical  school  students,  17  percent  of 
dental  school  students,  and  30  percent 
of  doctorates  awarded.  The  record  of 
the  progress  of  women  toward  equality 
in  our  society  reveals  much  that  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  described  an  earlier  time 
when  women  in  the  workplace  earned 
30  shekels  for  every  50  earned  by  men. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  that  verse  was  written, 
but  women  have  barely  progressed  at 
all  on  the  issue  of  pay  equity. 

Female-headed  households  continue 
to  dominate  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder.  The  July  1983  census 
report  found  that  while  the  poverty 
rate  for  married-couple  families  in 
1982  was  nearly  8  percent,  it  was 
almost  five  times  that  high  for  single- 
parent,  female-headed  families.  The 
average  female  head  of  a  household 
with  no  spouse  present  in  1981  had  an 
Income  of  $11,000.  The  average  male 
in  a  similar  position  earned  $20,000. 
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And  for  elderly  women,  whose  median 
Income  is  $5,000.  the  situation  is  even 
more  desperate. 

Women  cannot  depend  on  the  courts 
to  uphold  statutory  protections 
against  discrimination.  The  Grove  City 
Colleoe  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  year  highlighted  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  statutory  protections 
against  sex  discrimination.  Significant 
numbers  of  American  women  tri- 
umphed in  the  Summer  Olympics  In 
Los  Angeles— but  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Grove  City  has  now  stripped  the 
mandate  from  the  law  which  provided 
the  opportunities  for  them  to  become 
Olympic  champions.  Nothing  less  than 
the  broad  constitutional  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  ERA  can  ef- 
fectively end  the  continued  bias 
against  women  in  our  society. 

The  road  to  ratification  will  not  be 
easy.  But  the  extraordinary  Impor- 
tance of  the  effort  gives  us  new 
strength  to  see  the  struggle  through 
to  the  final  victory,  so  that  at  last 
ERA  will  take  its  rightful  place  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
new  Congress  begins  today— and  a  new 
battle  to  achieve  this  historic  goal 
begins  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ws  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrexa  assembled  (tioo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article— 
"Sbctioii  1.  BJquality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Sectioh  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sectioh  3.  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Nonn,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Exon. 
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Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Simpson,  and 

Mr.  Danforth): 
S.J.  Res.  13.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  a  Federal  balanced 
budget  and  tax  limitation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

TBXDAL  BAUUfCEO  BUMSKT  AlfV  TAX  UMITATIOII 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  today  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13,  the  proposed  balanced 
budget/tax  limitation  constitutional 
amendment.  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress, this  amendment  became  the 
first  such  amendment  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  to  earn  the  approval  of  a 
House  of  Congress.  On  August  4,  1982, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  was  pro- 
posed as  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  by  a  Senate  vote  of 
69  to  31.  Less  than  2  months  later,  a 
similar  measure  was  considered  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  and  se- 
cured the  support  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  body,  although  it  fell  short  of 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the  direct 
predecessor  of  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today— known  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5— was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  but  was  not 
considered  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  the  forthcoming 
Congress  will  see  increased  momentum 
on  the  part  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. With  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
deficits  likely  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$200  billion,  and  with  32  SUtes  having 
applied  to  Congress  for  a  constitution- 
al convention  on  the  subject  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  need  for  such  an  amendment 
is  at  least  as  compelling  today  at  it  was 
during  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses. 

The  recent  fiscal  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is,  by  now,  all  too 
well  known: 

Congress  has  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  only  once  in  the  past  quarter 
century. 

The  level  of  these  annual  budget 
deficits  has  grown  enoromously  over 
this  period  of  time.  The  eight  largest 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  have  been  incurred  during  the 
past  decade  alone. 

The  total  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  soared  to  more  than  $1 
trillion  2  years  ago.  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the 
total  national  debt  incurred  by  this 
country  in  its  entire  history  has  been 
incurred  during  this  brief  period. 

Federal  spending,  which  first  s\u- 
passed  $100  billion  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  20 
years  ago,  and  which  first  surpassed 
$200  billion  only  13  years  ago,  and 
$300  billion  only  8  years  ago,  today 
easily  surpasses  $800  billion  annually. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  Nation  is 
enduring  record  deficits,  we  are  also 
enduring  record  levels  of  Federal  tax- 


ation,   because    of    this    unrestrained 
Federal  spending. 

While  it  used  to  be  said  that  Federal 
deficits  were  not  sucn  a  bad  thing— be- 
cause "we  owed  it  to  ourselves"- and 
could  even  be  useful  by  "stimulating" 
the  economy,  it  is  clear  today  to  virtu- 
ally every  reasonable  observer,  of 
whatever  political  or  philosophical 
persuasion,  that  deficit  spending  has 
consequences — detrimental  and  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  As  a  result  of  a 
quarter-century  of  virtually  un- 
checked deficit  spending,  this  Nation 
is  suffering  today  from  historically  un- 
precedented levels  of  unemployment, 
levels  of  inflation  that  have  been  in 
double  digits  for  most  of  the  past 
decade,  catastrophically  high  interest 
rates,  and  declining  levels  of  national 
investment  and  productivity.  The 
standard  of  living,  after  taxes  and 
after  inflation,  has  actuaUy  declined 
for  the  majority  of  American  house- 
holds over  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fiscal  system  in  which 
there  Is  a  virtual  absence  of  serious 
fiscal  restraints  upon  the  ability  of  the 
National  Government  to  spend  money. 
These  are  the  consequences  of  a  fiscal 
system  in  which  there  is  an  illusion 
that  we  can  continue  to  live  beyond 
our  means  indefinitely  without  having 
to  concern  ourselves  about  a  time  of 
reckoning  or  accounting.  These  are 
the  consequences  of  a  fiscal  system  in 
which  there  is  every  encouragement  of 
the  spending  impulse  to  avoid  placing 
new  burdens  upon  those  who  must  in- 
evitably pay  for  this  spending,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  rates  of  Interest,  unemploy- 
ment, or  diminished  productivity. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus in  this  country  that  perceives 
these  problems.  This  is  a  perception 
that  is  shared,  increasingly,  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives.  Keynesians,  supply- 
siders,  traditionalists,  and  believers  in 
classical  theories  of  economy.  Our 
economy  is  in  bad  shape,  and  it  is  in 
bad  shape  because  we  have  been  mort- 
gaging our  Nation's  economic  future 
with  more  than  a  generation  of  defi- 
cits, more  than  a  generation  of  living 
beyond  our  economic  means. 

What,  then,  the  solution?  It  is  my 
view  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  come  to  hold  this  view,  despite 
my  strong  belief  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  enacted  only  as 
a  last  resort.  If  there  were  an  alterna- 
tive nonconstitutional  solution  that 
promised  success.  I  would  prefer  it  to 
an  amendment. 

However,  there  Is  no  alternative  so- 
lution. We  have  experimented  repeat- 
edly with  statutory  approaches,  in- 
cluding approaches  such  as  the  Byrd- 
Orassley  amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year 

1981  and  subsequent  years,  and  contin- 


ued fine  tuning  of  the  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974.  While 
I  believe  that  the  Budget  Act  has  pro- 
vided some  improvement  in  the  budget 
process,  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
it  offers  any  significant  promise  in  get- 
ting us  out  of  our  present  economic 
rut.  Indeed,  the  effective  period  of  the 
Budget  Act  has  almost  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  that  period  of  the  most  un- 
constrained budget  growth. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  is  necessary 
because  our  predicament  today  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  fiscal  system. 
There  are  institutional  problems  that 
make  it  difficult  for  even  the  most  fis- 
cally responsible  Members  of  Congress 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner.  A  constitutional 
amendment,  rather  than  a  statute,  is 
necessary  because  only  an  amendment 
can  afford  the  sort  of  external  con- 
straint upon  the  spending  tendencies 
of  Members  of  Congress  that  is  re- 
quired. There  must  be  an  outside  limi- 
tation, not  simply  a  self-imposed  limi- 
tation in  the  form  of  a  simple  statute 
or  budget  resolution. 

The  proposed  amendment— in  the 
same  manner  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5— addresses  the  institutional  prob- 
lems of  our  present  fiscal  system.  It 
addresses  the  inherent  bias  toward 
spending  in  our  fiscal  system  that  has 
proven  so  intractable  and  unyielding. 
This  spending  bias  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  free  to 
vote  for  new  spending  initiatives  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  having  to  vote 
for  new  tax  Initiatives.  In  other  words. 
Members  of  Congress  can  vote  to  sup- 
port the  programs  of  the  spending  in- 
terests, and  reap  the  political  benefits 
of  such  spending— in  the  form  of  elec- 
toral support,  for  example— without 
having  to  place  themselves  on  record 
for  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  such  spend- 
ing. There  are  no  countervailing  politi- 
cal disadvantages  in  the  form  of  tax 
votes  that  would  overcome  the  politi- 
cal advantages  stemming  from  the 
pro-spending  votes. 

This  spending  bias  arises  from  two 
important  elements  of  our  fiscal 
system:  First,  the  unlimited  availabil- 
ity of  deficit  spending  to  Members  of 
Congress;  and  second.  Members  acces- 
sibility each  year  to  increased  reve- 
nues derived  from  so-called  tax  brack- 
et creep  or  tax-flation. 

Because  of  the  unlimited  availability 
of  deficit  spending,  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  free  to  respond  favorably  to 
the  spending  groups  without  having  to 
vote  for  the  necessary  new  taxes  to 
pay  for  their  new  programs.  Rather, 
Congress  can  merely  indulge  in  new 
deficit  spending.  The  consequences  of 
such  deficits  come  only  in  future 
years— in  such  forms  as  inflation  and 
interest  rates— and  are  rarely  attrib- 
uted to  the  members  who  voted  for 


the  earlier  deficits.  In  other  words. 
Members  reap  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
spending  vote  and  avoid  totally  the 
need  for  the  protaxing  vote.  It  is  a 
case  of  Members  eating  their  cake,  and 
having  it  as  well. 

A  similar  situation  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  element  of  the 
spending  bias— the  accessibility  each 
year  of  increased  revenues  to  Congress 
as  a  result  of  "bracket  creep."  What 
this  means  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  free  to  vote  for  new  spending 
smd  again  can  avoid  having  to  vote  for 
higher  taxing  because  larger  amounts 
of  revenues  are  automatically  avail- 
able. In  the  absence  of  congressional 
action  of  any  sort,  our  present  tax 
system  insures  that  new  revenues  will 
be  available  to  Congress  each  year 
even  in  the  at>sence  of  an  explicit  tax 
vote. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  overcome  this 
spending  bias  by  establishing  as  a  pre- 
condition for  new  spending  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  either  go  on 
record— by  a  three-fifths  vote— in 
favor  of  deficit  spending,  or— by  a  ma- 
jority vote— in  favor  of  the  necessary 
revenues  to  account  for  such  new 
spending.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
not  designed  to  "read  economic  policy 
into  the  Constitution,"  as  is  commonly 
suggested,  but  is  designed  to  inject  a 
new  element  of  accountability  and 
honesty  into  the  budget  process  by  re- 
quiring Members  of  Congress  to  go  on 
record  on  these  matters.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment.  Members  can 
continue  to  support  higher  levels  of 
spending,  taxing,  and  deficit,  but  only 
if  they  are  equally  willing  to  go  on 
record  in  behalf  of  such  propositions. 
No  longer  will  they  be  able  to  accrue 
political  benefits  by  supporting  spend- 
ing measures  without  having  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  accompany- 
ing necessity  of  new  revenue  measures, 
or  without  having  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  increased  levels  of  deficit. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  one 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  constitu- 
tional principles,  as  well  as  sound  eco- 
nomic principles.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  write  into  the  Constitution  any  par- 
ticular theory  of  economy;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  inject  the  Constitution  into 
the  day-to-day  budgetary  decisions  of 
Congress;  it  does  not  embed  perma- 
nently into  the  Constitution  any  par- 
ticular levels  of  spending  or  taxing; 
and  it  does  not  memorialize  into  the 
Constitution  arbitrary  levels  of  num- 
bers; and  arcane  economic  terms.  All 
that  the  proposed  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do  is  to  create  an  economic 
environment  within  which  responsible 
fiscal  decisionmaking  can  take  place. 
It  does  not  insure  that  we  will  always 
see  the  Federal  Government  acting  in 
a  responsible,  frugal  manner;  it  does 
insure,  however,  that  there  is  at  least 
a  reasonable  possibility  of  this  taking 
place. 


Let  me  strongly  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  look  at  the  Senate 
report  prepared  last  year  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5  with  respect  to  the 
detailed  economic  and  constitutional 
case  for  the  proposed  amendment.  I 
believe  that  the  report  contains  a  com- 
pelling argiunent  for  this  amendment 
at  the  same  time  that  it  attempts  to 
address  the  most  recurrent  criticisms 
that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

I  would  note  that  the  amendment 
that  I  am  introducing  today  is  identi- 
cal to  the  amendment  which  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  again  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  committee  report— No. 
98-628— For  a  more  extensive  disctis- 
sion. 

SECTION  1 

This  section  would  require  Congress, 
prior  to  the  outset  of  each  fiscal  year, 
to  prepare  a  budget  in  which  proposed 
levels  of  outlays  do  not  exceed  pro- 
posed levels  of  receipts  unless  a  specif- 
ic level  of  deficit  is  approved  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  belong- 
ing to  each  House  of  Congress.  Such  a 
budget  could  be  amended  or  altered  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year,  al- 
though subject  to  the  same  procedures 
and  limitations  as  the  original  budget. 
Congress  and  the  President  would  be 
responsible  for  insuring  that  the 
actual  level  of  budget  outlays  does  not 
exceed  the  proposed  level  of  outlays. 

SECTION  2 

This  section  establishes  the  formula 
by  which  the  maximum  level  of 
budget  receipts  is  established  for  the 
proposed  budget  put  together  prior  to 
each  fiscal  year.  This  formula  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  balanced 
budget  requirement  of  section  1  is  not 
satisfied  by  spending  and  taxing  levels 
that  increase  inexorably  as  a  share  of 
the  economy.  This  maximum  level  of 
budget  receipts  could  be  exceeded, 
however,  any  time  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress are  prepared  to  go  on  record  in 
behalf  of  increased  levels  of  taxes. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  directs  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  prior  to  each 
fiscal  year,  a  proposed  budget  in  which 
receipts  and  outlays  are  consistent 
with  sections  1  and  2.  Although  sec- 
tion 1  already  implies  such  a  require- 
ment, this  section  clarifies  and  makes 
more  specific  this  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  use  his  author- 
ity to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  establishes  a  waiver  of 
the  basic  requirements  of  sections  1 
and  2  in  the  event  of  declarations  of 
war  by  the  Congress. 


SECTION  s 


This  section  is  a  standard  definition- 
al section  that  clarifies  that  the  intent 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
define  receipts  and  outlays  for  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  in  the  broad- 
est possible  manner. 

SECTION  • 

This  section  clarifies  that  Congress 
is  empowered  to  enforce  and  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

SECTION  7 

This  section  establishes  the  effective 
date  of  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment as  the  second  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  its  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
setting  forth  three  basic  premises  that 
I  and  my  colleagues  have  borne  in 
mind  In  developing  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment— in  particular  I 
refer  to  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator 
DeConcini  in  this  regard,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. First,  there  are  admittedly  gaps 
in  the  proposed  amendment  that  will 
have  to  be  filled  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution a  basic  principle  of  govern- 
ment; it  is  not  to  write  into  it  a  de- 
tailed statute  defining  terms  and  de- 
fining specific  procedures.  Second,  as 
with  any  other  constitutional  provi-^ 
sion,  I  would  expect  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Government  offi- 
cers would  abide  by  the  clear  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. While  a  determined  and  willful 
Congress  will  always  have  opportuni- 
ties to  circumvent  its  provisions— as 
with  most  other  constitutional  provi- 
sions—I would  anticipate  that  Con- 
gress will  attempt  to  abide  by  both  the 
plain  language  and  the  broad  policies 
that  are  reflected  in  the  amendment. 
Finally,  none  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  view  it  as  a  panacea  to  our 
Nation's  economic  problems  and  we 
have  not  attempted  to  sell  it  as  such. 
The  amendment  will  not,  singlehand- 
edly,  turn  our  economy  around  or  re- 
store a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  to 
the  deliberations  of  Congress;  what  it 
will  do,  however,  is  to  allow  the  possi- 
bility that  more  responsible  policies 
will  emerge  from  an  environment 
within  which  Members  of  Congress 
are  more  directly  accoimtable  to  their 
constituents  for  the  implications  of 
the  budgetary  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pride  in  re- 
introducing the  proposed  amendment 
and  strongly  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  action.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  that  Congress  re- 
spond to  the  clear  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  of 
whatever  professional,  economic, 
racial,  or  ethnic  background.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   entire 
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test  of  the  proposed  amendment  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  joint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  13 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled  itwo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein^.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
■Article  — 

■Section  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays are  not  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlays  are  not  greater  than 
revised  receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary.  Congress  in  such  state- 
ment may  provide  for  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  by  a  vote  directed 
solely  to  that  subject.  The  Congress  and  the 
President  shall  ensure,  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion or  through  exercise  of  their  powers 
under  the  first  and  second  articles,  that 
actual  outlays  do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set 
forth  in  such  statement. 

■Section  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  statement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shall  not  Increase  by  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  na- 
tional income  in  the  year  or  years  ending 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
twelve  months  before  such  fiscal  year, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
tKJth  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have  passed  a 
bill  directed  solely  to  approving  specific  ad- 
ditional receipts  and  such  bill  has  become 
law. 

■■Section  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posed statement  of  receipts  and  outlays  for 
that  year  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

•■Section  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

■'Section  5.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United 
States  except  those  for  repayment  of  debt 
principal. 

■Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

■■Section  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its 
ratification.". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
in  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  reform  the  budget,  taxing, 
and  spending  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  support  for  the  amendment  has 
grown.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
urgency  and  the  importance  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  attach  to  its  pas- 
sage. On  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
American  taxpayers  are  disappointed 
and  frustrated  that,  year  after  year. 


the  Congress  has  failed  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Their  frustration  is 
shown  by  the  32  State  legislatures 
that  have  adopted  resolutions  urging 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
bring  the  Nation's  budget  into  bal- 
ance. 

At  long  last,  the  moment  has  come 
when  the  Congress  can  respond  to  the 
frustrations  of  American  taxpayers  by 
thoroughly  debating,  and  then  pass- 
ing, the  balanced  budget  constitution- 
al amendment. 

The  resolution  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  require  that,  each 
year.  Congress  adopt  a  budget  state- 
ment in  which  expenditures  do  not 
exceed  revenues.  Additionally,  total 
revenues  could  not  increase  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  na- 
tional income  unless  Congress  passes  a 
bill  approving  more  revenues.  The  res- 
olution would  permit  Congress  to 
adopt  a  budget  statement  containing  a 
deficit  only  if  approved  by  three-fifths 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  by  a 
convention  called  for  that  purpose  by 
two-thirds  (34)  of  the  States,  and  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  (38)  of  the 
States.  The  resolution  also  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
Euiced  budget  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  question 
the  efficacy  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  have  raised  two  primary 
arguments  in  opposition  to  it.  First, 
they  argue  that  it  would  incorporate 
into  the  Constitution  a  rigid,  and 
therefore  economically  unsound,  fiscal 
policy.  Second,  they  argue  that 
amending  the  Constitution  is  too  dras- 
tic a  way  to  address  the  problem  of 
spending. 

I  believe,  however,  that  l)Oth  argu- 
ments fall  tiecause  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  dual  crises  that  our 
Nation  faces:  The  economic  crisis  that 
threatens  to  destroy  our  historic  high 
levels  of  productivity,  and  the  crisis  of 
confidence  that  results  when  average 
citizens  lose  faith  in  the  ability  of 
their  government  to  exercise  discipline 
in  matters  of  taxing  and  spending. 

I  recognize  that  men  and  women  of 
good  will  can  disagree  about  the  neces- 
sity of  the  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  increases  in  the 
share  of  the  national  income  that  goes 
to  the  Federal  Government  unless  a 
specific  exception  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. There  are  wide  philosophical 
and  political  differences  about  the 
question  of  how  much  spending  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should 
undertake. 

The  notion,  however,  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  reestablish  the  principle 
that  Federal  expenditures  should  be 
no  greater  than  the  Federal  revenue  is 
preposterous.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  Congress  abandoned  the  re- 
quirement of  our  unwritten  constitu- 
tion for  a  balanced  budget.  I  uo  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  tolerate  the  near  tyrarmy 


of  higher  and  higher  rates  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  taxation. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  amendment 
is  not  an  attempt  to  write  a  particular 
theory  of  economics  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  Professor  Scalia  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  pointed  out.  the 
legislative  requirements  of  the  tunend- 
ment  "do  not  require  any  particular 
economic  course."  such  as  a  balanced 
budget  with  no  increase  in  taxes,  "but 
merely  specify  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  when  that  course  is  aban- 
doned." I  l)elleve,  however,  that  it  is 
clear  that  this  amendment  rightly  es- 
tablishes a  bias  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget  with  no  increase  in  taxes.  That 
is  an  appropriate  national  goal,  which 
happens  to  be  popular  as  well.  It  is  one 
that  the  amendment  can  help  us  to 
attain  without  placing  our  public 
budget  in  the  strait  jacket  of  Inflexible 
economic  theory. 

I  must  emphasize  again  that  I  be- 
lieve that  we  face  a  crisis  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public. 
Most  taxpayers  simply  do  not  believe 
thai,  the  Congress  has  the  willpower  to 
cut  spending  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  The  mistrust  appears  well 
founded  when  one  reviews  the  history 
of  statutory  efforts  to  reform  the 
budget  process  and  restrain  spending. 
Alvin  Rubushka  of  Stanford  Universi- 
ty presented  such  a  review  in  a  mono- 
graph prepared  for  the  Taxpayers' 
Foundation.  He  said: 

In  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  F\ill  E^mploy- 
ment  Act,  a  balanced  budget  was  declared  to 
be  a  national  public  policy  priority.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Rep.  (now  Senator) 
Charles  Grassley  and  Senator  Harry 
B'VKD,  Jr..  to  an  IMF  loan  program  measure 
was  enacted  into  law  and  requires  that,  t>e- 
ginning  with  FY  1981.  total  budget  outlays 
of  the  Federal  government  ■'shall  not" 
exceed  its  receipU  (P.L.  95-435).  In  1979,  a 
provision  In  a  measure  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  stated  that  "congress  shall 
balance  the  Federal  budget"  (P.L.  96-5), 
which  required  the  congressional  budget 
committees  to  propose  balanced  budgets  for 
FY  1981  and  sut>sequent  years.  None  of 
these  measures  has  effectively  constrained 
deficits. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  prudent 
and  responsible  management  of  public 
funds  is  a  fundamental  governmental 
and  political  requirement.  The  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  balanced  budget 
principle  is  a  "broad  and  enduring 
ideal"  that  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  d<x;ument  that  establishes  the 
basic  structure  of  our  Government.  I 
am  afraid  that  simple  statutory  ap- 
proaches to  reasserting  that  important 
principle  will  fail  like  their  predeces- 
sors. Only  the  enactment  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  will  explicitly 
mandate  fiscal  responsibility  and  be 
enforceable  by  and  on  future  Con- 
gresses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  balance  our  national  budget 
by  placing  a  requirement  to  that  effect 


in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land. 
We  need  to  do  that  for  our  l)enefit  and 
for  succeeding  generations  who  will 
otherwise  l)ear  the  burden  of  our  prof- 
ligacy and  irresponsibility. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  balanced  budget-tax 
limitation  constitutional  amendment. 
As  the  author  of  the  only  provision  of 
Federal  law  that  requires  the  Congress 
to  balance  the  budget,  the  so-called 
Grassley-Byrd  amendment.  I  have 
t>ecome  keenly  aware  that  nothing 
short  of  a  constitutional  prohibition 
against  deficit  spending  will  control 
our  actions. 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  facing  a 
budgetary  deficit  in  excess  of  $200  bil- 
lion is  ample  witness  that  Congress 
lacks  the  will  to  reduce  spending  on  its 
own.  Mr.  President,  from  the  time 
that  the  Republic  began  until  1962, 
the  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  never  exceeded  $100  billion— 
that  is,  as  recent  as  John  F.  Kennedy's 
administration— we  spent  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  money  that  this 
year  we  will  spend  in  excess  of  reve- 
nues. Indeed,  Richard  Nixon  was 
President  when  total  Federal  spend- 
ing—that's total  Federal  spending, 
reached  the  $200  billion  level. 

Federal  spending  this  year  will 
exceed  23  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product.  In  1962.  Federal 
Government  spending  represented 
only  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  GNP. 
The  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  Federal  spend- 
ing represented  a  larger  share  on  the 
Nation's  total  production  was  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Clearly.  Mr. 
President.  Government  is  spending  too 
much  money  and  increasing  its  ex- 
penditures too  rapidly— not  taxing  too 
little. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must 
live  within  limits.  It  must  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution  and  it 
must  live  within  the  limits  of  its 
budget.  If  Congress  acts  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  then  the  Federal 
courts  invalidate  its  actions.  While  we 
should  exercise  the  discipline  our- 
selves, the  framers  placed  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  in  the  Constitution 
to  check  our  excess.  If  the  amendment 
becomes  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
Congress  exceeds  its  authority  by 
passing  a  budget  that  spends  more 
than  it  takes  in,  then  its  actions  are  in- 
valid under  the  Constitution  and  void. 
Congress  would  then  be  forced  to  work 
on  a  new  budget. 

As  long  and  laborous  a  process  as 
that  is,  it  is  our  duty,  and  we  must 
accept  the  unpleasant  responsibilities 
that  we  have  as  legislators.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  that  the  first  legislative  act  of 
my  second  term  in  the  Senate  is  to 


place  my  name  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor on  the  balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  offered  today  by 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Senator  THmuf  oiro. 

In  my  first  Senate  term,  no  other 
issues  took  a  more  prominent  position 
on  my  own  legislative  agenda  than 
that  proposed  by  this  joint  resolution. 
The  passage  of  time  has  done  nothing 
but  enhance  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
constitutionally  mandating  the  Con- 
gress to  put  the  Federal  Government's 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

The  existence  of  $200  billion  deficits 
is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  discipline  itself.  Despite 
statements  of  great  determination  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  deficit  issue 
in  this  first  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, past  experience  makes  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  us  doubt  the  possi- 
bilities of  success. 

It  is  even  more  disturbing,  Blr.  Presi- 
dent, to  know  that  even  if  the  adminis- 
tration accomplishes  its  goal,  3  years 
from  now  the  Federal  deficit  will  still 
be  $100  billion— $100  biUion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—a figiu'e  that  just  a  few  years 
ago  was  considered  unconscionable 
and  a  recipe  for  economic  disaster. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  will  never 
pass  the  Congress  and  even  if  it  did  it 
can't  work.  However,  the  Senate  did 
pass  such  an  amendment  in  1982  and  I 
believe  we  can  do  so  again. 

In  addition  32  States  have  approved 
calls  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
mandate  a  balanced  budget.  That  is 
just  two  States  short  of  the  number 
required  to  force  Congress  to  consider 
such  a  convention.  While  I  have  grave 
concerns  over  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
convention,  it  does  demonstrate  the 
strong  will  and  support  of  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  for  action  on  achieving 
a  balanced  budget.  It  should  put  addi- 
tional emphasis  behind  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  Joint  resolution  does  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  it  does  require  the 
Congress  to  produce  one,  with  certain 
exceptions.  Deficit  spending  would  t>e 
allowed  only  after  three-fifths  of  the 
Congress  approves  such  action.  Of 
course  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ments could  be  waived  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  adopt  the 
balanced  budget  before  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  great  uncer- 
tainty about  what  Congress  will  do 
when,  would  be  remove,  and  replace 
with  what  I  believe  would  be  the 
single  most  important  benefit  of  such 
an  amendment— fiscal  stability  and  de- 
pendability. 

Mr.  President  the  time  is  right,  and 
the  conditions  are  right  to  pass  this 
much  needed  legislation.  I  ask  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  become  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmoitd,  has 
introduced  this  legislation  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  99th  Congress. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, but  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
In  the  98th  Congress,  the  legislation 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  foes  of  budgetary 
reform.  In  addition,  the  House  refused 
to  consider  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

The  immensity  of  our  Federal 
budget  woes  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  defi- 
cit may  exceed  $200  billion.  Budgetary 
reform  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business.  This  is  why  I  actively  sup- 
port legislation  to  establish  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  the  only  means 
to  force  Congress  to  cut  spending.  The 
best  way  to  reduce  Federal  spending  is 
to  enact  a  broad  based  spending 
freeze,  I  have  developed  a  freeze  that 
would  have  saved  $16  billion  this  year 
if  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
would  have  been  done  while  still  per- 
mitting new  participants  into  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security  and  allowing 
a  Social  Security  COLA. 

Support  for  a  budget  freeze  is  galva- 
nizing. Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
endorsing  the  freeze  proposal  as  the 
most  equitable  means  of  budget  cut- 
ting. That  is,  both  domestic  and  de- 
fense spending  should  equally  bear 
the  burden  of  budget  austerity. 

Passing  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  pave 
the  way  toward  enactment  of  a  budget 
freeze.  This  is  why  I  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  and  why  I 
hope  others  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  third  Congress  in  which  I 
have  served.  In  each  of  those  three 
Congresses,  a  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  In  only  one  of  those  Congress- 
es did  significant  action  take  place  on 
the  bill.  That  occurred  in  1982  when 
the  Senate  passed  it  and  the  House  de- 
feated the  measure.  Since  32  States 
have  called  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  address  the  issue  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Congress  is 
being  pressured  to  act  quickly  in  order 
to  avert  such  a  convention. 

The  fundamental  issue  surrounding 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  is  not 
that  we  must  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit,   there    is    practically    unanimous 
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agreement  all  constituencies  on  that 
matter.  The  question  is  when  and  how 
that  deficit  is  to  be  reduced.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  that 
growth  in  spending  and  taxes  not 
exceed  the  growth  in  national  income 
and  that  receipts  equal  outlays.  Our 
problem  has  not  been  that  taxes  have 
been  too  little  but  that  spending  has 
been  too  great.  Over  the  past  decade 
spending  has  been  about  22.7  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  while 
taxes  averaged  around  19.4  percent. 
Receipts  over  that  time  have  remained 
relatively  stable  around  that  average 
but  spending  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing over  that  period. 

This  resolution  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  for  the  ve- 
hicle necessary  to  get  this  matter 
before  the  States  for  ratification.  Over 
the  past  4  years  of  my  experience  in 
the  Senate  the  people  have  continu- 
ously expressed  their  desire  that  our 
Constitution  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget.  It  is  time  we  move  ahead  with 
this  meaisure.  With  the  present  growth 
in  the  Federal  deficit,  we  do  not  have 
long  before  we  reach  the  point  of  no 
return  for  our  Nation's  well  being. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  advance  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.  USAF  (ret.)  and  Lt.  Gen. 
James  H.  E>oolittle.  USAF  (ret.)  to  the 
grade  of  general  on  the  retired  list;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PEOPLE  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED  UST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  advance 
Ira  C.  Eaker  and  James  H.  Doolittle  to 
the  grade  of  general  on  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  retired  list. 

As  all  Senators  know,  Ira  Eaker  and 
Jimmy  Doolittle  are  two  of  our  great 
American  Air  Force  veterans.  Both 
men  served  on  active  duty  as  lieuten- 
ant generals  and  have  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  as  lieutenant  generals.  It 
has  been  my  feeling  for  many  years 
that  it  is  only  right  and  fitting  that,  as 
a  further  tribute  to  their  accomplish- 
ments £ind  as  a  further  indication  of 
the  esteem  of  their  country,  they 
should  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  the  grade  of  full  general. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Record  biogra- 
phies of  both  General  Eaker  and  Gen- 
eral Doolittle,  but  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  today  to  briefly  tell  the 
Senate  a  little  about  each  of  these  un- 
usual men.  Jinuny  Doolittle  began  on 
active  duty  in  1917.  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  1920.  On  September  4  and  5, 
1922,  he  made  the  first  cross-country 
flight  from  Florida  to  California  with 
only  one  stop.  Over  the  next  2  years 
he  earned  a  masters  degree  and  a  doc- 
trate  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Over  the  better  part  of  the  next  10 
years,  Jimmy  Doolittle  was  involved  in 
the  testing  of  high-speed  aircraft.  In 
1932  he  set  the  world's  high-speed 
record  for  land  planes.  In  1940  he 
became  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Science. 

Jinuny  Doolittle's  role  in  the  U.S. 
war  effort  in  World  War  II  is  well 
known.  He  was  instrumental  in  our  ini- 
tial wartime  mobilization,  and  then  led 
the  first  air  raid  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  on  April  18,  1942.  He  later 
commanded  the  12th  Air  Force  in 
North  Africa,  the  15th  Air  Force  in 
the  Mediterranean  theater,  and  the 
8th  Air  Force  in  the  European  and  the 
Pacific  theaters. 

General  Doolittle  holds  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  and  numerous 
other  awards  for  valor  and  achieve- 
ment. He  has  been  decorated  by  nu- 
merous foreign  countries,  including 
England.  Prance.  Belgium,  Poland, 
China,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  He  is  the 
winner  of  the  Schneider  and  McKay 
trophies,  the  Harmon  trophy,  the 
Bendix  trophy,  and  the  Thompson 
trophy. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Ira  Eaker  Gen- 
eral Eaker  was  commissioned  in  1917 
and  completed  his  pilot's  training  in 
1919.  Early  in  his  career  General 
Eaker  achieved  a  number  of  notable 
flight  endurance  records.  In  1926  and 
1927.  he  served  as  a  pilot  on  one  of  the 
planes  of  a  22,000-mile  goodwill  tour 
of  Central  and  South  America.  In 
1929,  he  was  the  chief  pilot  on  the  re- 
fueling endurance  flight  of  an  Army 
aircraft  that  established  a  world  flight 
endurance  record  of  almost  150  hours. 
He  made  the  first  transcontinental 
flight  using  inflight  refueling  from 
California  to  New  York.  General 
Eaker  continued  his  flight  achieve- 
ments, when  he  made  the  first  blind 
transcontinental  flight  in  1936,  flying 
by  instruments  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles. 

In  the  mid-1930's.  General  Eaker 
coauthored  with  Hap  Arnold,  later  the 
commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Forces,  the  first  of  what  was  to  be 
three  books.  Their  first  collaboration, 
•'This  Flying  Game."  dealt  with  the 
aviation  industry.  In  1937,  General 
Eaker  and  Hap  Arnold  wrote  their 
second  book,  "Winged  Warfare."  Their 
third  book  was  published  In  1942,  and 
was  titled  "Army  Flyer." 

In  February  1942.  General  Eaker 
was  assigned  as  commander  of  the  1st 
American  Air  Headquarters  In  Europe, 
the  8th  Bomber  Command.  In  Decem- 
ber 1942  he  became  commander  of  the 
8th  Air  Force.  Later  he  became  com- 
manding general  of  all  U.S.  Army  Air 
Forces  In  the  United  Kingdom.  And  In 
January  1944  he  was  named  air  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Force  Air  Forces  having  under 
his  command  the  12th  and  15th  U.S. 
Air  Forces  and  the  British  Desert  and 
Balkan  Air  Forces.  At  the  end  of  his 


active  duty  career.  General  Eaker  was 
named  deputy  commander  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  chief  of  the  air 
staff.  When  he  retired  he  had  more 
than  12.000  flying  hours. 

General  Elaker's  decorations  include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
and  numerous  other  awards  for  valor 
and  achievement.  He  has  also  been 
decorated  by  a  number  of  countries. 
Including  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezu- 
ela, England,  Brazil,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Yugoslavia,  France,  Italy,  and  Poland. 
In  1976  he  was  presented  the  Wright 
trophy.  In  1979  General  Elaker  was 
presented  with  a  special  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  two  Indi- 
viduals more  deserving  of  holding  the 
highest  rank  in  our  Air  Force  than  Ira 
Eaker  and  Jimmy  Doolittle.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  expeditiously 
approve  this  legislation.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  more  detailed 
biographies  of  General  Eaker  and 
General  Doolittle  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  de- 
tailed biographies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker 

Ira  C.  E^aker,  aviation  pioneer  and  Air 
Force  leader,  was  bom  in  Field  Creek, 
Texas.  April  13.  1896  and  raised  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma  near  Durant.  In  1917.  he 
graduated  from  Southeastern  Normal 
School  in  Durant  and  entered  First  Officers' 
Training  Camp,  receiving  his  commission  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  Reserve. 
August  15.  1917.  After  completing  flying  In- 
struction at  Austin  and  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
he  received  his  pilot's  rating  in  October 
1919. 

In  July  of  that  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  served  in  a 
variety  of  assignments,  including  air  officer 
with  the  Philippine  Department  and  com- 
mander of  the  Philippine  Air  Depot  in 
Manila. 

Eaker  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
January  1922  for  duty  at  Mitchell  Field. 
N.Y..  where  he  commanded  the  Fifth  Aero 
Squadron  and  later  was  post  adjutant. 

In  June  1924,  he  became  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  in 
Washington. 

From   December    1926   to   May    1927.   he     , 
served  as  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  planes  of  the 
Pan  American  Flight,  which  made  a  22.065- 
mile  goodwill  tour  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

He  then  became  executive  officer  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  in 
Washington,  and  in  September  1928.  was  as- 
signed as  the  operations  and  line  mainte- 
nance officer  at  Boiling  Field,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

While  on  that  duty,  he  served  as  chief 
pilot  on  the  refueling  endurance  flight  of 
the  Army  plane.  Quettion  Mark  which  es- 
tablished a  world  flight  endurance  record  of 
150  hours,  40  minutes,  and  14  seconds- 
flying  over  Los  Angeles  from  January  1  to  7. 
1929. 

The  next  year,  he  made  the  first  transcon- 
tinental flight  using  in-flight  refueling  from 
San  Francisco  to  Mitchell  Field.  N.Y. 


From  June  1932  to  September  1933  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  journalism. 

In  October  1933,  he  was  assigned  to  March 
Field.  Calif.,  where  he  commanded  the  17th 
Pursuit  Squadron  and  later  served  succes- 
sively as  intelligence,  operations  and  public 
relations  officer  in  the  34th  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron. From  February  to  May  1934.  he  com- 
manded Air  Mail  Route  4.  Western  Zone, 
Army  Air  Corps  Mail  Operations. 

In  the  summer  of  1935.  he  was  detached 
for  duty  with  the  Navy  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Lexington,  where  he  participated  in 
Navy  maneuvers  in  Hawaii  and  Guam. 

He  entered  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
at  Maxwell  Field.  Ala.  in  August  1935.  and 
upon  graduation  the  following  June,  en- 
tered Command  and  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans.,  graduating  in  June 
1937. 

While  at  school.  Eaker  co-authored  with 
H.  H.  (Hap)  Arnold,  later  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces,  the 
first  of  their  three  books.  This  Flying 
Game.  It  dealt  with  ■the  aviation  industry 
and  its  allied  trades,  businesses  and  profes- 
sions." The  book,  published  in  1936.  provid- 
ed a  detailed  account  of  every  aspect  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

In  1936.  he  made  the  first  blind  "  trans- 
continental flight,  flying  by  instruments 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 

He  became  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Infor- 
mation Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  in  Washington,  in  June 
1937. 

In  1937.  he  and  Arnold  wrote  their  second 
book.  Winged  Warfare.  This  discussion  of 
all  phases  of  air  warfare  was  generally 
hailed  as  an  admirable  work,  readily  intelli- 
gible to  any  layman.  It  stressed  the  need  for 
an  Air  Force  separate  from  the  Army  and 
Navy.  They  also  advocated  the  separation  of 
air  fighting  echelons  into  three  subordinate 
commands— a  fighter  command,  a  bomber 
command,  and  a  home  defense  command. 

In  November  1940.  he  assumed  command 
of  the  20th  Pursuit  Group.  Hamilton  Field. 
Calif. 

In  August  1941,  he  sen'ed  a  special  tour  of 
duty  in  England  with  the  Royal  Air  Force 
flying  new  types  of  fighter  aircraft  and  ob- 
serving British  fighter-control  methods. 

The  last  book  co-authored  by  Eaker  and 
Arnold  was  Army  Flyer  in  1942.  It  is  a  flying 
officer's  primer  which  explains  the  duties 
and  rewards  of  a  pilot's  career  from  flying 
cadet  to  air  general.  All  royalties  from  Army 
Flyer  were  deposited  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
Trust  Fund  to  assist  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  air  in  World 
War  II. 

In  February  1942.  Eaker  was  assigned  as 
commander  of  the  first  American  air  head- 
quarters in  Europe  in  World  War  II,  the  VII 
Bomber  Command. 

In  December  of  that  year,  he  became  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England. 
Later,  he  became  commanding  general  of  all 
U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  January  1944.  was  named  Air 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Forces,  having  under  his  com- 
mand the  12th  and  15lh  U.S.  Air  Forces  and 
the  British  Desert  and  Balkan  Air  Forces. 

During  the  war,  he  personally  flew  many 
missions  in  Europe,  including  the  first 
heavy  bomber  raid  on  occupied  Europe  in 
August  1942.  and  in  June  1944.  the  first 
shuttle  bombing  raid  from  Italy  to  Germa- 
ny using  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  eastern 
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terminus.  In  August  1944.  he  flew  a  fighter 
plane  supporting  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France. 

In  April  1945.  Eaker  was  named  Deputy 
Commander  of  the  Army  Air  Force  and 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  on  July  31.  1947  after  more  than 
30  years  of  service  during  which  he  flew 
more  than  12.000  hours  as  a  pilot.  Although 
he  left  the  service  less  than  a  month  before 
the  Air  Force  became  a  separate  service. 
General  Eaker  was  instrumental  in  planning 
and  drafting  legislation  for  the  birth  of  the 
separate  Air  Force. 

General  Eaker's  military  decorations  in- 
clude the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Navy  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Legion  of  Merit,  Silver  Star, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  one  oak 
leaf  cluster,  and  Air  Medal. 

His  foreign  decorations  include  the  Bolivi- 
an Order  of  Condor  of  the  Andes  (1927);  the 
Chilean  Order  Al  Merito  (Officer)  (1927); 
Peruvian  Order  of  the  Sun  of  Peru,  Officer 
(1927);  Venezuelan  Order  of  the  Liberator. 
Officer  ( 1927);  Knight  of  the  BritUh  Empire 
(1943);  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross.  Grand  Official  Order  (1944);  Russian 
Order  of  Kutusov,  Second  Degree  (1945); 
Yugoslavian  Partisan  Star,  First  Class 
(1945);  French  Legion  of  Honor,  Grand  Offi- 
cer (1945);  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Palm  (1945);  lUlian  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus  (1945): 
British  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
(1945);  Brazilian  Order  of  Aeronautical 
Merit  (1945);  Polish  MiliUry  Order  of  the 
Gold  Cross  of  Merit  with  Swords  ( 1945). 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  military. 
General  Eaker  has  energetically  pursued  his 
interests  in  aviation.  FYom  1947  to  1957  he 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  Hughes  Tool 
Company  with  the  responsibility  for  guiding 
its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  in  Culver  City. 
Calif.,  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  He 
helped  Hughes  Aircraft  become  one  of 
America's  leading  aircraft  technology  and 
electronics  firms. 

He  left  Hughes  in  1957  to  become  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  and  returned  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Also  in  1957,  General  Eaker  began  writing  a 
weekly  column  on  military  affairs  which 
was  syndicated  by  the  Copley  Newspapers. 
His  column  appeared  in  over  180  newspa- 
pers and  continued  for  18  years. 

Since  his  military  retirement,  for  more 
than  30  years.  General  Eaker  has  written 
many  articles  for  a  variety  of  national  mag- 
azines and  has  lectured  about  twice  a  month 
at  the  USAF  Air  University.  USAF  Acade- 
my, the  Royal  Air  Force  Staff  College  and 
at  numerous  other  air  power  symposia  and 
conventions.  His  articles  and  speeches  have 
stressed  the  need  for  a  strong  aerospace  de- 
fense force  and  the  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  military.  Over  70  of  General  Eaker's 
articles  and  speeches  have  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  1976  he  was  presented  the  Wright 
Trophy  for  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  build- 
ing and  sustainment  of  American  air  power. 
The  permanent  trophy  is  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian  Air  and  Space  Museum  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

On  December  17.  1979,  General  Eaker  was 
presented  with  a  special  Congressional  Gold 
Medal,  named  in  his  honor.  The  presenta- 
tion date  coincided  with  the  76th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  Wright  Brothers'  first  successful 
airplane  flight. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award 
read  in  part: 

In  the  early  days  of  flight,  he  developed 
and  tested  procedures  for  aerial  refueling 


and  instrument  flying  that  today  are  still  in- 
dispensable to  air  operations. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  General  Elaker 
organized  American  and  British  air  forces 
and  led  them  in  campaigns  which  brought 
victory  for  the  allies  at  a  far  lower  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected. 

Following  the  war's  end  and  subsequent 
service  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  he  devoted 
himself  to  promoting  air  power  and  national 
defense. 

General  Eaker's  tireless  efforts,  spanning 
well  over  half  a  century,  have  benefited  his 
country  enormously  and  have  earned  for 
him  the  greatest  admiration,  gratitude  and 
respect. 

Other  aviation  pioneers  honored  with  gold 
medals  include  the  Wright  Brothers, 
Charles  Lindberg,  and  Brigadier  General 
William  L.  'Billy"  Mitchell. 

General  Eaker,  now  8".  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  reside  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle 

James  Harold  Doolittle  was  twm  in  Ala- 
mada.  California.  December  14.  1896.  He 
was  educated  in  Nome,  Alaska;  Los  Angeles 
Jr.  College;  and  spent  a  year  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  School  of  Mines. 

Enlisting  as  a  Flying  Cadet  in  the  Signal 
Corps  Reserve  October  6.  1917.  General 
Doolittle  was  assigned  to  the  School  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  upon  completion  of  that  course 
went  to  Rockwell  Field.  California,  for  fur- 
ther training.  He  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve. Aviation  Section.  March  11.  1918. 

During  1918  General  Doolittle  served  at 
Camp  Dick.  Texas;  Wright  Field.  Ohio; 
Gerstner  Field.  Louisiana:  and  as  flight  and 
gunnery  instructor  at  Rockwell  Field,  and  In 
July  1919  he  was  assigned  to  the  104th  Aero 
Squadron  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  That  Octo- 
ber 9th  he  was  transferred  to  the  90th  Aero 
Squadron  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  for  border 
patrol  duty. 

On  July  1.  1920.  General  Doolittle  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Regular  Army.  Air  Service;  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant;  and  entered  the  Air  Service 
Mechanical  School  at  Kelly  Field.  In  August 
1922  he  was  ordered  to  McCook  Field.  Ohio, 
to  take  the  Aeronautical  Engineering 
course.  That  September  4  and  5  he  made 
the  first  cross-country  flight,  from  Pablo 
Beach.  Florida,  to  San  Diego.  Califonua, 
with  one  stop,  which  brought  him  interna- 
tional fame.  Also  during  1922  he  was  award- 
ed his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  California. 

Filtering  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  special  engineering  courses  in 
July  1923,  General  Doolittle  was  graduated 
the  following  year  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  and  a  year  later  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
During  March  1924  he  also  served  temporar- 
ily at  McCook  Field  conducting  aircraft  ac- 
celeration tests.  Returning  to  McCook  Field 
in  June  1925.  he  was  sent  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Washington.  D.C.  that  August 
for  special  training  in  flying  high  speed  sea- 
planes. During  that  assignment  he  served 
for  a  short  period  at  Mitchel  Field.  New 
York,  with  the  Naval  Test  Board. 

Granted  a  leave  of  absence  in  April  1926. 
General  Doolittle  went  to  South  America  on 
airplane  demonstration  flights.  After  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  in 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  until  April 
1927.    when    he    was    again    assigned    to 
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McCook  Field  for  experimental  work  and 
additional  duty  as  instructor  with  the  Orga- 
nized Reserves  of  the  Fifth  Corps  Area. 
385th  Bomb  Squadron.  In  January  1928  he 
made  experimental  flights  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Returning  to  Mitchel  Field  in  September 
1928.  General  Doolittle  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fog  flying  equipment.  Ehiring  this 
assignment  the  now  almost  universally  used 
artificial  horizontal  and  directional  gyro- 
scopes were  developed  and  he  accomplished 
the  first  flight  completely  by  instruments. 
On  January  20.  1930,  he  was  named  advisor 
for  the  Army  on  the  building  of  the  Floyd 
Bennett  Airport  in  New  York  City.  General 
Doolittle  resigned  his  Regular  Army  com- 
mission February  15,  1930. 

Commissioned  a  major.  Specialist,  in  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corp)s.  on  March  5.  1930, 
during  that  year  General  Doolittle  made 
several  flying  experiments.  He  was  then 
named  manager  of  the  Aviation  Department 
of  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity conducted  numerous  aviation  tests. 
At  various  times  he  went  on  active  duty 
with  the  Army  to  conduct  testi,  and  in  1932 
set  the  world's  high  speed  record  for  land 
planes.  In  April  1934  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Army  Board  to  study  Air 
Corps  organization,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  Reserve.  Gen- 
eral Doolittle  became  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautical  Science  in  1940. 

Ordered  to  active  duty  July  1.  1940,  Gen- 
eral Doolittle  was  Assistant  District  Super- 
visor of  the  Central  Air  Corps  Procurement 
District  at  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  moving  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  in  that  capacity  Novem- 
ber 16.  1940,  where  he  worked  with  the 
large  automobile  manufacturers  on  the  con- 
version of  automobile  plants  to  airplane 
parts  manufacturing  plants.  The  following 
August  he  went  to  England  as  a  meml>er  of 
a  special  mission.  On  January  9,  1942,  he 
was  assigned  to  Army  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.C. 

General  Doolittle  led  the  first  aerial  raid 
on  the  Japanese  mainland  on  April  18.  1942. 
That  July  he  joined  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
England,  and  the  following  September  as- 
sumed command  of  the  12th  Air  Force  in 
North  Africa.  In  March  1943  he  became 
conimanding  general  of  the  15th  Air  Force 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theater,  and  from 
January  1944  to  September  1945  he  com- 
manded the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  Theaters.  On  May  10,  1946. 
he  reverted  to  inactive  Reserve  status. 
-Returning  to  the  Shell  Oil  Company. 
General  Doolittle  became  a  Vice  President 
and  later  a  Director.  In  March  1951  he  was 
appointed  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  at  Washington. 
D.C.  in  a  civilian  status. 

His  decorations  include  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Silver  Star,  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  with  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters.  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Air  Medal 
with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

He  has  also  t)een  awarded  the  British 
Order  of  the  Bath  (Knight  Commander); 
French  Legion  of  Honor  (Grand  Officer) 
and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  Belgian 
Order  of  the  Crown  (Grand  Officer)  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  Polish  Order  of 
Restoration  of  Poland:  Chinese  Yun-Hwel 
(Class  III);  Bolivian  Order  of  the  Condor 
Medal;  and  Ecuadorean  Abdon  Calderon 
(First  Class). 

His  trophies  include  the  Schneider  and 
Mackay  Trophies  in  1925;  the  Harmon 
Trophy  in  1930;  the  Bendix  Trophy  in  1931; 
and  the  Thompson  Trophy  in  1932. 


General  D<x>little  and  his  wife,  Josephine, 
have  two  children,  James  H..  Jr.,  and  John 
P..  both  in  the  Air  Force. 

PROMOTIONS 

Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  (Regu- 
lar Army)  July  1.  1920;  to  first  lieutenant 
(permanent)  July  1.  1920;  resigned  February 
15.  1930.  Major  (Specialists  Reserve)  March 
5.  1930;  transferred  to  Air  Corps  Reserve 
April  4.  1935;  promoted  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (temporary)  January  2.  1942;  to  briga- 
dier general  (temporary)  April  28.  1942;  to 
major  general  (temporary)  Noveml)er  20. 
1942;  to  lieutenant  general  (temporary) 
March  13.  1944;  to  brigadier  general  (Regu- 
lar Army)  May  1.  1946;  resigned  in  July 
1946. 


By   Mr.    DeCONCINI    (for    him- 
self,  Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.    Hat- 
field, Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.   Domenici.  Mr. 
BoREN,      Mr.      NiCKLES,      Mr. 
Hetlin.     Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.   LuGAR,   Mr.   Dorenbergeh, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Press- 
LER,   Mr.   Chiles,   Mr.   Inouye, 
Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate    May    7,     1985.     as     "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
aim  pleased  to  introduce  today  with 
Senator  Grassley  and  27  of  our  col- 
leagues a  joint  resolution  that  author- 
izes and  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  May  7. 
1985.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  FMnal  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  often  referred  to  as 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 

On  May  7  of  this  year  a  meeting  of 
experts  on  hiunan  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  will  be  convened  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  to  discuss  questions 
concerning  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Helsinki  accords.  This 
meeting  will  be  attended  by  represent- 
atives from  the  35  nations  who  joined 
together  in  signing  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  August  1.  1975. 

The  principles  of  this  resolution  are 
universal.  We  are  all  members  of  the 
human  family,  and  so  long  as  any 
member  of  that  family  does  not  enjoy 
full  human  dignity  and  rights,  none  of 
us  is  truly  free.  While  men  and  women 
are  oppressed  in  other  lan(is.  our  free- 
dom is  only  partial.  But  so  long  as  we 
defend  the  freedom  of  all  men.  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  live  is  miti- 
gated. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
the  signatory  nations  have  acknowl- 
edged their  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom.  Not.  perhaps,  to  the 
sophisticated  modes  of  parliamentary 


democracy,  but  to  the  basic  rights  of 
citizens  to  enjoy  at  least  the  minimal 
respect  by  their  government  of  their 
individuality  and  personal  worth.  In 
the  contemporary  world  where  govern- 
ments seek  the  recognition  of  other 
nations,  this  is  the  least  we  can 
demand. 

Unfortunately,  several  signatory  na- 
tions have  not  adhered  to  the  human 
rights  standards  of  this  agreement. 
The  Governments  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Romania,  have  not  fulfilled  their  com- 
mitments to  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
denying  individuals  their  inherent 
rights  to  freedom  of  religion,  thought, 
conscience,  and  belief. 

By  proclaiming  May  7,  1985,  the 
opening  date  of  the  Ottawa  meeting  of 
experts  on  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day,"  we  are  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  own  democracy  was  found- 
ed. We  are  sending  a  message  to  the 
signatory  nations,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
that  we  expect  them  to  live  up  to  their 
international  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  Member 
of  this  body  to  let  his  commitment  be 
known.  In  the  words  of  President 
Gerald  Ford  at  the  signing  ceremony 
of  the  Helsinki  accords: 

History  will  judge  this  conference  not  by 
what  we  say  here  today,  but  by  what  we  do 
tomorrow— not  by  the  promises  we  make 
but  by  the  promises  we  keep. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  15 

Whereas  this  year  will  be  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  preamble 
referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Accords'); 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975,  the  Helsinki 
Accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Governments 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Liechtenstein,  Luxemtwjurg,  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Romania,  San  Marino,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
"respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 


ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  Tecognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  profess  and  practise,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  who.se  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  respect  the  right  of  persons  t>elonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law. 
will  afford  them  the  full  opportunity  for 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  will,  in  this 
manner,  protect  their  legitimate  interests  in 
this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  'recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace,  justice  and  well-t>eing  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  co-operation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  'constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relations  and  will  en- 
deavor jointly  and  separately,  including  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  to 
promote  universal  and  effective  respect  for 
them  "; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "confirm  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
thi.s  field"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  in  conformity  with  the 
purpo.ses  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to  "ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
international  declarations  and  agreements 
in  this  field,  including  inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  bound"; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  have  ac- 
knowledged an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Accords; 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  Govern- 
ments have  not  fulfilled  their  commitments 
to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  denying  individ- 
uals their  inherent  rights  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, thought,  conscience,  and  belief; 

Whereas  on  May  7.  1985.  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts on  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  will  be  convened  in  Ottawa. 
Canada,  to  discuss  questions  concerning  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords: 

Whereas  this  meeting  is  called  for  in  the 
concluding  document  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  of  September  9.  1983:  and 

Whereas  this  meeting  will  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  Helsinki  signatory  na- 
tions: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 


(1)  May  7.  1985.  the  opening  dale  of  the 
Ottawa  meeting  of  experts  on  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  is  designated  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day"; 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  join  the  President  and 
Congress  in  olwervance  of  "'Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities; 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  raising  the  issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: 

(4)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process:  and 

(5)  the  President  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  Is 
the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the 
full  implementation  of  the  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
designating  May  7,  1985  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"  introduced  by  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  I  closely 
follow  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Europe.  When  the  Helsinki  accords 
were  signed,  many  believed  it  was  the 
dawning  of  a  new  age  for  human 
rights.  Although  most  nations  which 
signed  the  accords  have  excellent 
records  on  human  rights,  the  nations 
most  in  need  of  human  rights  reform, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
have  not  abided  by  the  accords  and,  in 
most  cases,  actually  have  become  more 
oppressive. 

The  most  significant  and  objection- 
able example  of  Soviet  human  rights 
disdain  is  the  declining  level  of  Jewish 
emigration.  In  1979,  over  51,000  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate;  under 
1,000  were  allowed  in  1984.  In  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  signatory  na- 
tions acknowledged  basic  human 
rights.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  regards  these  accords  with  con- 
tempt. 

On  May  7,  1985,  representatives 
from  the  35  nations  who  signed  the  ac- 
cords and  human  rights  experts  will 
meet  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  They  will  dis- 


cuss the  current  state  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
and  imperative  that  the  United  States 
reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  is  in  its 
10th  year  of  existence. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

RtTRAL  ELECrraiFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress' 
support  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  In  recent  years,  the 
future  of  the  REA  Program  has 
become  a  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  concern  to  Congress  and 
to  rural  America.  The  latest  flurry  of 
activity  has  been  over  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Division  of  the  REA  Program. 
The  Engineering  Standards  Division 
establishes  and  enforces  standards  for 
safety,  quality,  and  efficiency  in  the 
construction  of  rural  electric  systems, 
and  also  provides  technical  assistance 
to  REA  borrowers.  This  function  is  im- 
portant in  assuring  that  niral  areas 
are  provided  with  high  quality  and 
safe  electrical  power. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  REA 
Program,  rural  areas  have  benefited 
from  the  services  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram. I  can  remember  when  the  local 
rural  electric  cooperative,  with  the 
help  of  the  REA,  brought  electricity 
to  our  family  farm  near  Humbolt.  SD. 
That  was  a  very  memorable  day  which 
might  not  have  occurred  had  it  not 
been  for  the  REA  I»rogram.  Sparsely 
populated  rural  areas  are  not  very 
profitable  areas  to  be  served  by  power 
companies.  In  many  areas,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  serve  less  than  one 
customer  per  mile  of  line.  This  results 
in  high  construction  and  maintenance 
costs,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  reve- 
nue. Many  of  these  areas  would  not  be 
served  by  public  utilities. 

Without  the  REA  Program,  many 
rural  areas  would  not  have  had  electri- 
cal service  in  the  past,  and  if  an  effec- 
tive REA  Program  is  not  continued  in 
the  future,  electric  rates  may  increase 
to  a  level  beyond  the  financial  means 
of  many  farmers  and  ranchers.  Cur- 
rently, the  farm  sector  is  struggling 
through  some  of  the  most  severe  fi- 
nancial troubles  in  history,  and  most 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  substan- 
tially higher  electric  bills.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  send  the  administration  and  rural 
Americans  a  message  that  Congress 
knows   the   importance   of   the   REA 
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Program  and  will  continue  to  support 
an  effective  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. Passage  of  this  resolution  would 
send  such  a  message.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1-PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
COUNTING  OF  THE  ELECTOR- 
AL VOTES  ON  JANUARY  7.  1985 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
S.  Con  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
the  7th  day  of  January  1985,  at  1  o'clock 
post  meridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  tJnited  States,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Officer;  that 
two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  papers  purporting  to  be  certifi- 
cates of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented, 
and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  'A"; 
and  said  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates; 
and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and 
counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
rules  by  law  provided,  the  result  of  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the 
persons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 


S.  Con.  Res.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday,  January  7, 
1985.  at  the  concliision  of  the  Joint  session 
to  count  the  electoral  votes,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  4:00  p.m.  on  Monday.  January 
21.  1985.  and  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adjourns  on  January  7,  1985,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 21.  1985,  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  second  day  after  Memt)ers  are  noti- 
fied to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 2— EXTENDING  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  INAUGURAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  effective 
from  January  3,  1985,  the  joint  committee 
created  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
122  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  inaugu- 
ration, is  hereby  continued  with  the  same 
power  and  authority. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 3-PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 4-RELATING  TO  A  SPE- 
CIAL ENVOY  FOR  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  Con.  Res.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

Whereas  the  United  States  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinguished tradition  of  appointing  special 
envoys  to  help  settle  conflicts  in  troubled 
areas  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland 
continues:  and 

Whereas  a  lasting  and  peaceful  settlement 
in  Northern  Ireland  can  only  be  reached 
through  political  and  diplomatic  discussion 
and  accommodation  based  on  the  consent 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  all  concerned; 
and 

Whereas  the  terrorism  associated  with  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  on  all  sides  is 
thoroughly  rejected  by  sUl  Americans  of 
good  will:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  are  close- 
ly cooperating  in  the  effort  to  defeat  terror- 
ism; and 

Whereas  bonds  of  common  language, 
shared  culture  and  democratic  Institutions 
have  long  and  amiably  t>ound  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  peoples  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain:  and 

Whereas  a  New  Ireland  Porum  has  been 
convened  by  the  major  parties  of  the  Irish 
nationalist  tradition  to  provide  them  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  means  of  achieving 
peace  and  stability  in  a  new  Ireland  through 
the  democratic  process;  and 

Whereas  the  process  of  Anglo-Irish  coop- 
eration provides  an  avenue  wherein  the  gov- 
ernments of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  can 
jointly  bring  forward  proposals  to  assist  in 
the  realization  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
between  the  two  great  traditions  In  Ireland; 
and 

Whereas  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
stated  in  his  St.  Patrick's  Day  proclamation 
of  March  17.  1962  that  "ours  Is  a  nation 
founded,  sustained  and  now  preserved  In  the 
cause  of  Liberty,"  which  "demands  much  of 
those  who  would  live  by  it;"  and 

Whereas  President  Jimmy  Carter  stated 
on  August  30,  1977  that  "the  United  States 
wholeheartedly  supports  peaceful  means  for 
finding  a  just  solution "  and  declared  that. 


in  the  event  of  a  peaceful  settlement  there, 
"the  U.S.  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
join  with  others  to  see  how  additional  job- 
creating  investment  could  be  encouraged,  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland";  and 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
March  17.  1983  called  upon  "people  every- 
where to  turn  away  from  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  men  of  violence  and  to  help  or 
heed  the  call  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
that  is  the  true  message  which  St.  Patrick 
himself  first  brought  to  Ireland";  and 

Whereas  on  July  27,  1983,  for  the  first 
time  In  history  a  senior  official  delegation 
from  the  Dail  and  Seanad  Eireann  visited 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  demonstration  of 
the  shared  purpose  and  determination  of 
legislators  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
to  promote  an  early  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  on  May  2,  1984,  the  New  Ireland 
Forum  issued  a  Report  suggesting  bases  for 
discussion  of  Northern  Ireland  among  the 
governments  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
which  was  commended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  22.  1984  and  by  the 
Senate  on  May  24.  1984;  and 

Whereas  these  expressions  of  support  for 
and  commitment  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  ought  to  be 
more  fully  realized  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
appoint  a  highly  qualified  and  appropriate- 
ly experienced  special  diplomatic  envoy  to 
investigate  and  report  how  best  the  United 
States  could  actively  assist  the  governments 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  and  the  com- 
munities in  Northern  Ireland  to  arrive  at  an 
early,  just  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  highly  qualified  and  appropri- 
ately experienced  special  diplomatic 
envoy  to  investigate  and  report  how 
best  the  United  States  could  actively 
assist  the  Governments  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  arrive  at  an  early, 
just,  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Dodd  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  experi- 
ence of  sending  special  envoys  to  es- 
tablish and  develop  the  grounds  for 
political  dialog  among  parties  at  odds 
with  each  other,  beginning,  one  might 
say,  with  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's successful  mediation  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1905,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
in  1906,  It  is  only  natural  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  offer  to  make  a 
similar  contribution  in  the  context  of 
the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

That  there  is  an  American  dimen- 
sion to  the  tragedy  of  Northern  Ire- 
land is  indisputable.  Thei-e  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  United 
States  can  make  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  resolution  of  the  con- 


tinuing conflict  there.  More  than  2,000 
persons  have  died  in  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  violence  and  strife  in  Northern 
Ireland,  conflict  that  is  sustained  by 
continuing  political  stalemate. 

The  stalemate  must  be  resolved  by 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  them- 
selves, in  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland.  Outside  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  cannot 
impose  solutions  or  insist  on  defining 
the  shape  of  the  final  settlement.  But 
we  ought  at  minimum  seek  to  assist 
these  two  governments,  both  friends 
of  the  United  States,  in  reaching 
accord. 

In  November  1984  a  long-awaited 
meeting  of  the  I*rime  Ministers  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain,  held  in 
London  to  discuss  Northern  Ireland, 
ended  without  an  agreement  being 
reached.  Prime  Ministers  Garret  Fitz- 
gerald and  Margaret  Thatcher  did  an- 
nounce, however,  their  intention  to 
meet  again  within  the  next  several 
weeks  to  continue  their  official  discus- 
sions about  Northern  Ireland.  One 
cannot  but  look  forward  to  this  immi- 
nent meeting  with  hope  that  a  basis 
for  sustained  dialog  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  this  context  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  make  clear  its 
desire  to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Americans  have  an  obligation  to 
assist  in  every  constructive  way.  As 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  June  20.  1963. 
during  his  historic  visit  to  his  ances- 
tral homeland. 

•  *  •  no  nation,  large  or  small,  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  others  near  or  far. 

Indeed  this  was  the  theme  of  each  of 
President  Kennedy's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
proclamations,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  draft.  In  1962.  President  Kennedy 
said: 

*  *  *  ours  is  a  nation  founded,  sustained, 
and  now  preserved  In  the  cause  of  liberty. 
None  more  than  the  Irish  can  attest  the 
power  of  that  cause  once  it  has  gripped  a 
nation's  soul. 

It  Is  well  to  love  liberty,  for  it  demands 
much  of  those  who  would  live  by  It.  Lilierty 
Is  not  content  to  share  mankind. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  envoy 
to  actively  search,  through  communi- 
cation with  all  the  interested  and  re- 
sponsible parties,  for  means  through 
which  the  United  States  could  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  the  conflict  Is  con- 
sistent with,  and  builds  upon,  the  offi- 
cial statements  of  recent  American 
Presidents. 

In  his  famous  address  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1963,  President  Kenne- 
dy reminded  us  all  of  the  interlocking 
histories  of  Ireland  and  America.  Ken- 
nedy recalled  the  mission  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1772; 

It  was  neither  Independent  nor  free  from 
discrimination  at  the  time,  but  Franklin  re- 


ported its  members  ""disposed  to  be  friends 
of  America.'"  ""By  joining  our  interest  with 
theirs."  he  said,  ""a  more  equitable  treat- 
ment •  •  *  might  be  obtained  for  both  na- 
tions." 

Our  Interests  have  been  joined  ever  since. 
Franklin  sent  leaflets  to  Irish  freedom 
fighters.  O'Connell  was  influenced  by  Wash- 
ington, and  Emmet  Influenced  Lincoln.  Irish 
volunteers  played  so  predominant  a  role  in 
the  American  army  that  Lord  Mountjoy  la- 
mented In  the  British  Parliament  that  "we 
have  lost  America  through  the  Irish." 

In  1977,  President  Carter  noted  that 
the  desparate  economic  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  despair  that  resulted 
almost  directly  in  support  for,  or  ac- 
quiescence in,  the  violence  of  terror- 
ism. 

On  August  30.  President  Carter  said: 

It  is  natural  that  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuing  conflict  and 
violence  In  Northern  Ireland.  We  know  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  there 
reject  the  bomb  and  the  bullet.  The  United 
States  wholeheartedly  supports  peaceful 
means  for  finding  a  just  solution  that  in- 
volves both  parts  of  the  community  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  protects  human 
rights  and  guarantees  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination •  •  • 

•  •  •  It  is  still  true  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment would  contribute  immeasurably  to  sta- 
bility in  Northern  Ireland  and  so  enhance 
the  prospects  for  Increased  Investment.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  settlement,  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  join  with 
others  to  see  how  additional  job-creating  In- 
vestment could  be  encouraged,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  very  much  in  this  tradition  of 
Presidential  expressions  of  concern  for 
Ireland,  and  support  for  the  process  of 
peaceful  reconciliation  in  Northern 
Ireland,  that  I  am  today  introducing 
this  resolution  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  envoy  for  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  cospon- 
sors and  I  do  not  Intend  that  Ameri- 
cans should  intervene  and  attempt  to 
impose  solutions.  Our  purpose  is  quite 
simply  to  state  that  we  believe  the 
United  States  should  be  actively  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  Governments  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  In  the  search 
for  solutions. 

It  is  past  time  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment engaged  more  actively  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Should  others  agree.  I  would  be  happy 
to  list  them  as  cosponsors  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 5— TO  ESTABLISH  A 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; 

S.  Con.  Res.  5 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    there    Is 


hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "joint  committee")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  five  members  of  the  Senate,  three  to 
be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, three  to  be  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  In  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even  numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  joint  com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  joint  committee  from 
among  their  number.  The  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  In  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  Is  a  Member. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  jurisdiction  and  duties  of 
the  joint  committee  shall  be  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th 
Congress,  relating  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  approved  May  19,  1976. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represena- 
tlves  relating  primarily  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  joint  committee  shall  be  referred  to  the 
joint  committee.  The  members  of  the  joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
their  recommendations  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the 
joint  committee,  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  joint  committee  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  4  through  14  and  section  16 
of  Senate  Resolution  400.  94th  Congress, 
except  that  all  staff  shall  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  the  resolution,  all 
references  In  Senate  Resolution  400  to— 

(1)  the  term  "select  committee"  shall  be 
treated  as  referring  to  the  "joint  commit- 
tee"; and 

(2)  the  term  "Senate"  shall  be  treated  as 
referring  to  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Foro, 
I  will  be  submitting  resolutions  as  re- 
ported by  the  temporary  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committee  Reorganization. 
This  committee  met  and  reported  out 
a  consensus  document  that  specified 
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suggestions  for  changes  in  committee 
structure  and  changes  for  the  rules. 

Since  the  reporting  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  respective  parties  have  met. 
This  morning,  our  party  had  a  rather 
spirited  discussion  about  the  recom- 
mendations. The  Senate  majority 
leader  pointed  out  this  morning  that 
we  are  going  to  proceed  along  trying 
to  see  which  recommendations  can,  in 
fact,  be  implemented.  Working  groups 
are  being  formed. 

I  am  simply  submitting  this  concur- 
rent resolution  today  as  well  as  Senate 
Resolution  31  as  was  specified  in  the 
statute  on  the  creation  of  this  commit- 
tee last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  do  have  a 
window  of  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing accomplished  to  enhance  the 
process  that  the  Senate  operates 
under  presently.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  these  recommendations  will  final- 
ly be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  although 
I  know  that  the  path  to  final  adoption 
will  be  perhaps  at  least  contentious, 
and,  at  most,  not  terribly  pleasant  for 
all,  but  I  think  if  we  look  at  it  collec- 
tively as  a  whole  that  these  recom- 
mendations certainly  go  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  select  committee  was  estab- 
lished last  June  under  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders.  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd. 
Its  function  was  to  study  the  Senate 
committee  system  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  improve  its  functioning. 
These  resolutions  are  the  product  of 
our  2  days  of  hearings,  during  which 
the  majority  leader,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations, Budget  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  all  testified,  as  well  as 
our  discussions  with  our  colleagues 
and  our  study  of  past  reform  efforts. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  some  changes  in  how  our  com- 
mittees conduct  their  business  and 
how  the  institution  of  the  Senate 
makes  policy,  now  is  the  time.  In  the 
month  of  January,  before  we  organize 
for  a  new  Congress,  before  we  choose 
our  committee  assignments,  and 
t)efore  we  become  involved  in  the  legis- 
lative process  once  again,  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  an  opportunity  for 
reform.  If  we  don't  act  now,  we  will  op- 
erate during  the  99th  Congress  as  we 
operated  during  the  98th  Congress.  I 
commend  the  leadership  for  refraining 
from  making  committee  assignments 
so  that  the  select  committee  would 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  its 
suggestions  to  the  full  Senate. 

Reform  is  a  popular  concept— in 
theory.  We  all  talk  about  how  repeti- 
tive our  fiscal  processes  are,  how  we 
need  to  change  the  functioning  of  the 
committee  system  and  how  floor  pro- 
cedures are  abused.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  98th  Congress,  column  after 
column  of  the  Congressional  Record 
was    filled    with    descriptions    of    the 


problems,  difficulties  and  inefficien- 
cies that  hindered  the  timely  and  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  Senate. 
Prom  our  most  senior  colleague,  the 
distinguished  John  Stennis.  to  our 
most  junior,  Dan  Evans,  we  lamented 
the  disintegration  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  and  the  loss  of  its  public 
reputation  as  an  effective  policymak- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
talk  about  change,  but  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  Senate  to  act.  The 
enactment  of  reform  takes  courage  be- 
cause change  always  comes  with  a 
price  tag  and  is  a  step  into  the  un- 
known. As  individual  senators  we  need 
to  exercise  selfrestraint.  which  re- 
quires some  sacrifice,  so  that  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  will  benefit. 
We  cannot  complain  that  we  are  not 
taken  seriously  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
consider  serious  reform. 

Serious  reform  must  address  the 
proliferation  of  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  the 
number  of  staff,  the  number  of  floor 
amendments,  the  number  of  cloture 
votes,  the  number  of  rollcall  votes,  the 
number  of  fiscal  processes.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  proliferation,  we  have 
trivialized  the  matters  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  using  our  processes 
more  and  more  to  emphasize  small 
issues  rather  than  large  ones.  For  indi- 
vidual Senators  the  price  of  change 
may  be  the  loss  of  a  committee  assign- 
ment, but  collectively  we  stand  to  gain 
if  the  committee  system  operates  more 
effectively  and  efficiently.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Senate  stands  to  gain  if  we 
reassert  its  historical  prerogative  of 
balanced  and  informed  policymaking 
and  its  tradition  of  dramatic  and 
meaningful  debate. 

The  select  committee's  resolutions 
incorporate  alterations  in  the  commit- 
tee system  that  address  these  prob- 
lems of  proliferation  and  trivialization. 
A  complete  summary  of  the  select 
committee's  recommendations  is  ap- 
pended to  this  statement,  but  I  would 
like  to  briefly  describe  a  few  of  them. 
The  recommendations  include  reduc- 
tions in  committee  sizes,  fewer  assign- 
ments per  Senator,  fewer  subcommit- 
tees, and  fewer  chairmanships  per 
Senator  in  order  to  involve  Senators 
more  deeply  and  thoroughly  in  deci- 
sionmaking and  prevent  the  delegation 
of  too  much  authority  to  staff.  We 
also  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  select  committee  to 
reform  the  budget  process,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  possible  bene- 
fits of  instituting  a  2-year  budget  proc- 
ess and  eliminating  some  of  the  redun- 
dancy of  the  three-layer  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation-budget process. 

While  the  select  committee's  juridic- 
tion  and  the  resolutions  that  we  have 
reported  are  limited  to  the  committee 
system,  it  is  clear  that  the  committee 
system  operates  in  the  context  of  the 
Senate  and  that  neither  the  problems 


of  the  committee  system  nor  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Senate  can  be  adequately 
addressed  unless  the  entire  institution 
is  examined.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee's report  discusses  not  only  commit- 
tee system  reform,  but  also  proposes 
steps  the  committee  believes  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  the  committee  system 
operates— the  institution  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  report  the  select  com- 
mittee recommends  a  germaneness 
rule,  invoked  by  60  percent  of  those 
present  and  voting,  and  recommends 
that  a  60-percent  majority  be  required 
to  overturn  rulings  of  the  Chair  that 
an  amendment  is  nongermane.  In  ad- 
dition the  select  committee  recom- 
mends that  unlimited  debate  be  per- 
mitted only  on  substantive  issues  by 
providing  for  a  2-hour  time  limit  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  by  making 
cloture  not  only  more  difficult  to 
Invoke,  but  more  effective  once  In- 
voked. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  go  further. 
We  should  require  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty of  those  present  and  voting  to 
invoke  cloture  and  provide  for  an  ef- 
fective post-cloture  debate  limitation 
restricting  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  20  hours.  We  should 
also  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
rule the  chair  on  a  question  of  ger- 
maneness once  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked. In  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  rollcall  votes.  I  think  we  should  ex- 
ercise self-restraint  in  supporting  re- 
quests for  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
revert  to  the  custom  of  earlier  years 
when  Members  did  not  support  such 
requests  unless  urged  to  do  so  by  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  We  have  done  enough  talking. 
Senator  Ford  and  I  have  presented  a 
package  of  proposals  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  and  we  believe  our  sug- 
gestions are  workable  solutions.  It  is 
crucial  that  the  Senate  act  in  January, 
before  we  become  too  busy  with  our 
other  duties.  We  must  take  advantage 
of  this  window  of  opportunity  so  gen- 
erously extended  by  the  leadership.  To 
fail  to  act  now  is  to  actively  endorse 
our  current  committee  system  and 
Senate  floor  procedures,  to  actively 
encourage  the  continued  proliferation 
of  committee  assignments,  subconmiit- 
tees  and  staff.  To  fail  to  act  now  is  to 
evade  responsibility  for  the  structur- 
ing of  our  own  institution.  To  fail  to 
act  now  is  to  indicate  that  we  lack 
both  courage  and  restraint. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  I»resident.  today  I 
am  joining  my  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Quayle,  in 
introducing  two  resolutions  growing 
out  of  the  work  of  that  temporary 
committee. 

The  proposed  changes  contained  in 
the  resolutions  are  the  recommenda- 


tions spelled  out  in  the  select  commit- 
tee's report,  filed  on  December  15, 
1984.  As  that  report  stated,  while  each 
member  of  the  committee  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  committee's  report,  such  ap- 
proval did  not  mean  approval  by  each 
meml)er  of  all  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report. 

There  is  widespread  belief  that 
changes  need  to  be  made  to  improve 
Senate  operations.  There  is,  however 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on 
just  what  such  changes  should  be. 

The  resolutions  we  are  introducing 
today  will  be  appropriately  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. That  committee  will  promptly 
address  these  resolutions,  and  others 
making  different  recommendations  for 
rules  changes,  and  in  due  course 
report  to  the  full  Senate.  What  we 
need  now  is  the  help  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  so  that  our  consideration 
can  be  as  broad  as  possible. 

The  subject  matter  of  appropriate 
procedure  and  committee  structure  in 
the  Senate  is  complex  and  vitally  im- 
portant. We  must  act  on  this  agenda, 
but  not  in  haste. 

It  is  my  view  that  proponents  of 
change  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  we  can  meet  that  burden.  To  do 
so  we  must  probe  deeply  and  keep 
open  minds. 

Much  of  the  discontent  and  many  of 
the  complaints  I  have  heard  expressed 
about  the  operations  in  the  Senate 
may  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
simple  organization  or  procedure  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  possible  that  far  more 
basic  policy  questions  are  involved  in 
order  to  balance  the  respective  powers 
and  rights  of  individual  Senators,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  its 
committees. 

Our  recommendation  of  the  select 
committee  in  which  I  am  especially  in- 
terested, and  for  which  there  is  wide 
and  growing  support,  relates  to  the 
question  of  going  to  a  2-year  cycle  on 
budget  and  appropriations.  The  select 
committee  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
temporary  Senate  committee  to  con- 
sider 2-year  budget  legislation  and 
other  proposals  to  improve  the  budget 
process. 

In  September  1981,  I  introduced  the 
first  Senate  bill  to  establish  a  2-year 
budget  and  appropriation  cycle.  In 
January  1982,  Senator  Quayle  intro- 
duced a  different  bill  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  August  1982,  Senator  Quayle  and 
I  introduced  a  new  bill  in  which  we 
eliminated  the  differences  In  our  two 
previous  separate  bills.  Again  in  Janu- 
ary 1983  we  introduced  a  common  bill, 
cosponsored  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

We  intend  to  reintroduce  our  bill 
again  in  the  99th  Congress,  but  have 
decided  to  wait  until  the  rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  have  acted  on 
the  select  committee's  proposal  for  a 


special  committee  to  be  established. 
The  2-year  budget  bill  has  previously 
been  referred  jointly  to  the  three 
Senate  committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter.  These  are  the 
Budget,  Governmental  Affairs,  and 
Rules  Committees. 

By  establishing  a  special  committee 
with  legislative  power  to  report  on  this 
subject,  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
triple  referrals  and  the  synchroniza- 
tion of  the  actions  of  three  separate 
committees. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Senator  Quayle  and  I  will  soon  send  a 
copy  of  our  proposed  bill  to  each  of 
our  colleagues  urging  cosponsorship  of 
the  bill  with  us. 

The  select  committee,  like  the  Pear- 
son-Ribicoff  study  before  it,  has  done 
excellent  work,  and  made  some  realis- 
tic proposals.  We  have  a  chance  not 
only  to  address  the  problems  of  Senate 
operations  but  to  do  something  con- 
structive to  overcome  them.  I  pledge 
my  efforts  to  this  task  and  look  for- 
ward to  early  consideration  in  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  of  Pear- 
son-Ribicoff,  and.  of  individual  Sena- 
tors. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  1-IN- 
FORMING  THE  PRESIDENT 
THAT  A  QUORUM  OF  EACH 
HOUSE  IS  ASSEMBLED 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  1 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  conununication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  2-TO 
IMPROVE  SENATE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule. 

S.  Res.  2 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  boradcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

<b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  times  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
jointly  agreed  by  a  non-debatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  Joint  agreement  by  non-de- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  Intervening 
action,  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  Is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 


equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties;  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2;  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  is  not 
to  be  televised. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  ( 1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  education,  or 
information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  faculties  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  t>een  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
Installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  descrit>ed  in 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
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Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  malie  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  t)e  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee. 

(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  l)e  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  9.  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.(a)(l).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••7.<a)<l)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  sulxrom- 
mittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
numl)er  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  Ije  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Sec  10.  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 


shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec  11.  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1.  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered,". 

Sec.  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  rollcall  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  rollcall  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

"6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounce that  any  recorded  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled to  or  does  occur  immediately  after  an- 
other recorded  vote  shall  be  no  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  duration." 

Sec  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "4":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  Is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  Xye  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill." 

Sec.  14.  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  without  any  intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 

Sec  15.  Rule  XVII,  paragraph  5.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  l)een 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 


(B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  l)ecome.  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other 
wise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

Sec  16.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption    a    semicolon    and    the    following: 

GERMANENESS": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  he  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  t>een  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  he  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane. 

Sec  17.  Paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  t>efore  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
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to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question. 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  t>e  brought  to  a  close?' 

And  if  that  question  shall  t>e  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  heiore  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
l>een  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

■After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  l)een  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  imme- 
diately lief  ore  the  final  vote  t>egins. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  l)een  invoked, 
amendments  which  were  In  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  is  invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  disp>ensed,  with,". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  3-IN- 
FORMING  THE  HOUSE  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  THE  SENATE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4— FIXING 
THE  DAILY  MEETING  HOUR  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  4 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'cl(x:k  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  5-ELECT- 
ING  STROM  THURMOND  AS 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  5 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  to 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  rule  I,  paragraph 
1.  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  6— NOTIFY- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  A  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  6 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  notified  of  the  election  of 
the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  7— CON- 
GRATULATING STROM  THUR- 
MOND ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

S.  Res.  7 

Resolved,  That  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  congratulate  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
upon  his  election  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  8-NOTIFY- 
ING  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TION OF  A  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  8 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  President 
pro  tempore. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  9— CON- 
GRATULATING ROBERT  E>OLE 
ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  MAJORI- 
TY LEADER 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  t>ehalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  upon  his  election  as  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  10— CON- 
GRATULATING ALAN  SIMPSON 
ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  ASSIST- 
ANT MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  10 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Alan  Simcison  of 
Wyoming  UE>on  his  election  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  11— CON- 
GRATULATING ROBERT  BYRD 
ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  MINORI- 
TY LEADER 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  11 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  on  the  Senate,  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Rot>ert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  upon  his  election  as  minority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  12— CON- 
GRATULATING ALAN  CRAN- 
STON ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  MI- 
NORITY WHIP 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  12 

Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  (x>n- 
gratulates  the  Honorable  Alan  Cranston  of 
California  U(x>n  his  election  as  minority 
whip  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  13-ELECT- 
ING  JO-ANNE  L.  COE  AS  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  13 

Resolved,  That  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe.  of  Virgin- 
ia, be,  and  she  is  hereby,  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  beginning  January  3.  1985. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  14-NOTI- 
FYING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ELECTION  OF  A  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  14 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  notified  of  the  election  of 
the  Honorable  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe.  of  Virginia, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ceived  by  the  Senate  as  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  said  Jay  Roclcefeller. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  15-NOTI- 
FYING  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  A  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  15 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jo-Anne  L.  Coe.  of  Virginia,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 


SENATE       RESOLUTION        16— TO 

COMMEND      WILLIAM      F.      HIL- 

DENBRAND 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  16 

Whereas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress.  William  F.  Hildenbrand  will 
have  fulfilled  four  years  of  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate:  and 

Whereas,  as  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate,  both  as  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  said  Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand  has  performed  the 
duties  and  discharged  the  responsibilities  of 
his  offices  with  unfailing  dedication  and  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency:  and 

Whereas,  the  said  William  F.  Hildenbrand 
has  upheld  the  high  standards  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  with  abiding  devotion:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  gained  the  irxist,  confi- 
dence, and  respect  of  his  associates  and  the 
Memt>ers  of  the  United  States  Senate:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
notable  contributions  of  William  P.  Hilden- 
brand to  the  Senate  and  to  his  Country  and 
expresses  to  him  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  his  long,  faithful,  and  outstanding 
service. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  18-EX- 
TENDING  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  TEMPORARY  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE SYSTEM 

Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  18 
Resolved.  That  section  5  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 127.  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
June  6.   1984.   is  amended  by  striking  out 
December    15,    1984"    and    insert    in    lieu 
thereof    February  13,  1986". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  17-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  ADMINIS- 
TER THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO 
JAY  ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
ordered  to. 

S.  Res.  17 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Honora- 
ble Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  January  15,  1985.  and 
that  the  said  oath,  when  administered  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  accepted  and  re- 


control  and  reduction  negotiations  in  the 
immediate  future,  negotiations  to  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed:  and 

(5)  recommends  that  the  President  in- 
clude, as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  delegation  to  any  formal  negotiations 
which  take  place,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, designated  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  19— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  UPCOMING  MEET 
ING  IN  GENEVA  OF  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  AND  THE 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  MINISTER 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

S.  Res.  19 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  are  among  the  most  pressing 
problems  confronting  the  world: 

Whereas  all  reasonable  efforts,  consistent 
with  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World,  need 
to  be  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  reduction: 

Whereas  the  issue  of  nuclear  arms  control 
and  reduction  must  be  pursued  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  for  partisan  considerations: 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  are  central  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
only  other  nation  on  Earth  possessing  a 
comparable  nuclear  arsenal:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  that 
one  of  the  highest  priority  goals  of  his 
second  administration  is  to  pursue  nuclear 
arms  control  and  reduction  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  aimed 
at  the  mutual,  balanced,  and  verifiable  re- 
duction of  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  the  commitment  by  the 
President  to  make  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction  talks  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  high  priority  goal  of  his 
second  administration: 

(2)  offers  full  support  for  any  effort  by 
the  President  to  engage  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions in  pursuit  of  agreements  to  control 
and  reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

<3)  urges  the  President  to  approach  such 
talks  with  creativity  and  flexibility  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  security  of  those 
nations  that  are  allies  and  friends  of  the 
United  States: 

(4)  extends  to  Secretary  of  State  ShulU 
full  support  for  his  efforts  and  best  wishes 
for  success  in  his  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  Geneva  January  7-8, 
which  are  aimed  at  setting  a  more  concrete 
agenda  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  arms 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  20— TO 
AMEND  THE  CLOTURE  RULE 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  20 

Resolved,  That  Paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one.  be  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the 
question: 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn-then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disp>osed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, and  unless  it  had  t>een  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 


matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If.  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  is  invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment,  including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed,  with.". 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       21-TO 
PROHIBIT        POLLING        FROM 

COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  21 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph 
7.(a>(l),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.(aMl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  meml)ership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  conunittee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  22— TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  RULE  ON  TREA- 
TIES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  22 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXX.  paragraph 
Kb),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  23— TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  ELECTRONIC 
VOTING  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

S.  Res.  23 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XII,  paragraph  1.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered.". 

Sec.  2.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concurrence 
of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  announce  that 
any  recorded  vote  that  is  scheduled  to  or 
does  occur  immediately  after  another  re- 
corded vote  shall  be  no  longer  than  five 
minutes  in  duration." 


which,  without  any  intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  24— TO 
UMIT  LEGISLATIVE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  GENERAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

S.  Rbs.  24 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "4";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  25-TO 
UMIT  TIME  ON  THE  MOTION 
TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  25 

Resolved,  That  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
or    their    designees,    at    the    conclusion    of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  26— TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  2-DAY  RULE 
IN  UEU  OF  A  3-DAY  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  26 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XVII.  paragraph  5. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  In  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

<B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  27-TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  GERMANENESS 
OR  RELEVANCY  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "ger- 
maneness": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  t>e 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
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voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  jxjints  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

■■(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submiu 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  t)e  considered  germane. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  28-TO 
IMPROVE  SENATE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  28 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  t>e  l>oth  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution: 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  times  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
jointly  agreed  by  a  nondebatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  inter\ening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  joint  agreement  by  nonde- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  intervening 
action  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  is  ordered: 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties: 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2:  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  is  not 
to  be  televised. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 


of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news-gathering,  educational, 
or  information  distributing-entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  uncessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality ■"live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  l)een  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studies,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings,  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeiJer  of  the  Senate, 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 


the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee, 
(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  pr(X!edures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It  not 
be  used  for  political  or  conunerclal  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  7.  (aKl).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  to  fix  the 
numtier  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  mater  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Sec  10.  Rule  XXX,  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  Injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec.  11.  Rule  XII,  paragraph  1,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered.". 

Sec  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  addipg  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 


tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

■6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounce that  any  recorded  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled to  or  does  occur  immediately  after  an- 
other recorded  vote  shall  be  no  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  duration.". 

Sec  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "(a) "  after  ^4 ':  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill. '. 

Sec  14.  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  without  any  intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion.  ' 

Sec  15.  Rule  XVII.  paragraph  5.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■  5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

■•(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

•■(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

■■(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

■•(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.". 

Sec  16.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption    a    semicolon    and    the    following: 

■GERMANENESS": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragaraph: 

■6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the    bill   or   resolution,   or   to   the   subject 


matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

■■(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

■■(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  t>e  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  |>oints  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

■'(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane.". 

Sec  17.  Paragraph  7  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
11  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  being  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

•Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

••And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

•'Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 


Clerk  by  I  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

••After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader,  or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  Imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  llneatlon  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  Is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed,  with.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  29-TO 
IMPROVE  SENATE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  29 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (to- 
gehter  with  videotape  and  audio  recordings) 
of  proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chaml>er. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  time  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
jointly  agreed  by  a  non-debatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  Intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  joint  agreement  by  non-de- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  intervening 
action,  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  t>e  divid- 
ed and  controlled  In  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties;  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
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the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  (d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar-  S.  Res.  31 

rule  XIX.  paragraphs  6  and  7:  rule  XXV.  chivist  of  the  United  States  shall  each  re-  Resolved,   That  (a)  paragraph   2  of  rule 

paragraph    l(n):    and    rule    XXXIII.    para-  ceive.    store,    and    make    available    to    the  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 

graph  2:  and  public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in  the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay-  -.j.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
session  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs-  ment  of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved  graph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
days,  with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on  through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record-  standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  is  not  ings  of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
to  be  televised.  them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door-  j^g  ^^^le  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast  keeper  of  the  Senate.  (^^^  committee  appears' 

of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be—  Sec.  5.(a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ,                                                           M«.mhpr« 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate,  necessary  equipment  has  been  installed.  t-ommitiee.  Memoers 
and  there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which  Agriculture.   Nutrition,   and   For- 

(b)  made  available  on  a    ■live"  basis  and  tests   of   radio   and   television   coverage   of           estry 15 

free  of  charge  to  ( 1 )  any  accredited  member  Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by        'Appropriations 27 

of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre-  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and         "Armed  Services 15 

spondents    Gallery.    (2)    the   coaxial    cable  Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser-  'Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 

system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  geant    at    Arms    and    Doorkeeper    of    the            fairs 15 

(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational.  Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such  "Conunerce,    Science,    and   Trans- 

or  information  distributing  entity  as  may  be  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority            portation 17 

authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of          Energy  and  Natural  Resources 17 

Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts.  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra-  "Environment  and  Public  Works  ....       15 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate  tion,  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of        "Finance 19 

proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi-  such  committee.                                                       "Foreign  Relations 15 

cer   and   Senators   who   are   recognized    to  (b)  During  such  test  period—                                ""Governmental  Affairs 13 

speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including  (1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction         "Judiciary 17 

Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the  control  shall  l>e  established:  "Labor  and  Human  Resources  15"" 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt  (2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall  ,k,  i>o^„^„k  ^  ^f  „,i=  v-irrr  „f  .kI,  c.-„^ 
such  other  Senator).  not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di  ( b)  Paragraph  3  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by  rection  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  '"8  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of  on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage  **  °  „  ^  .^  ^  ^ 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid-  may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable  '3  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  Provided  by 
ed  in  this  section.  system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  and  paragraph  4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  follow- 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con-  (3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall  '"«  standing  commttees  shall  consist  of  the 
sultation  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at  number  of  Senators  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall-  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  >ng  Uble  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  f acili-  Sec.   6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of  that  conunittee  appears: 

ties  for  t>oth  radio  and  television  (including  broadcast   coverage   of   the   proceedings   of  "Committee:                                        Members 

a   control    room    and    the    modification   of  the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur-         "Budget 21 

Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures):  poses  is  strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such         "Indian  Affairs 7 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants:  tape  duplication   furnished   to  any   person        "Rules  and  Administration 11 

and  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not        ""Small  Business 13 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip-  be   used   for   political   or   commercial    pur-        "Veterans"  Affairs 11 

ment  and  facilities  to  (A)  prtxluce  a  broad-  poses.                                                                             ..,,_>  c.     i.    »  .i.    »  H .,            j 

cast-quality    "live"    audio   and    color   video  Sec.   7.   Any   changes   in   the   regulations  .     (b)  Each  of  the  followmg  committees  and 

signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide  made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only  J*""'     committees     shall     consist     oi     the 

an    archive-quality    audio   and   color   video  by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit  number  of  Senators  (or  Senate  members,  m 

upe  recording  of  such  proceedings:  tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt  ^^e  cajse  of  a  joint  committee)  set  forth  in 

PTTridcd.  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  such     procedures     and     such     regulations,  the  following  table  on  the  line  on  which  the 

TcLrSng    out^^    duuL  V^^^^^  which   do   not   contravene   the   regulations  name  o   that  committee  appears: 

clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection,  ma^*  ^y  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces-  "Committee:                                        Members 

shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  sa^V  to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of        "Aging 13 

purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for  '^^  purposes  of  this  resolution.                                 "Intelligence 11 

the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for  Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary         -Joint  Economic  Committee 10 

the   provision    of   training   to   any   person.  <*>"'  ^°^  '"  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out  ..^^^  g^j,  ^f  jf,g  following  committees  and 

unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap-  this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the  j^j^^^     committees     shall     consist     of     the 

proved  by  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  number  of  Senators  (or  Senate  members,  in 

ministration.  ■  the  case  of  a  joint  committee)  set  forth  in 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  SENATE  RESOLUTION  30— TO  "^*  following  table  on  the  li^e  on  which  the 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as  ATrrMr»OT'7ir  uwTTOTTvr'  name  of  that  committee  appears: 

may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction  AUlMUKi^.iL  t-tciwiiw^j  "Committee"                                         Members 

with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph-  Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself    and    Mr.         "Ethics..... : 6 

ic   Studios,    to    operate    and    maintain    all  Glenm)  submitted  the  following  reso-  "joint  CommittTO  on  TaxatVon!  .!.!        5.". 

broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment  lution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com-  rec  2  (a)  Paraeraoh  4(a)  of  rule  XXV  of 

Installed    pursuant   to   this    resolution,    (2)  _<*♦»„  „„  D„ipe  «nrt  ArtminUtration  J^^'      i      Paragrapn  4(a)  oi  ruie  aav  oi 

make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of  """tee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 

Senate  proceedings,  (3)  make  copies  of  such  S-  R**-  ^0  ed— 

recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for  (1>  by  striking  out    "and  "  at  the  end  of 

of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on  the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  clause  ( 1 ). 

Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of  the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volume  1  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 

the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in  of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""; 

subsection  (bKl)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this  "Developments  In  Aging:  1984,"  which  may  and  ": 

resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200.  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took  ,  lowing: 

place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon  „_„,_^  „t-.c^t  tt-t-tz-nvt  o,  -»-/-«  t»»  *"  ^**^^  Senator  may  serve  on  not  more 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li-  SENATE  RESOLUTION  31— TO  IM-  than  a  total  of  nine  committees  and  sub- 
brarian  of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of  PROVE  THE  OPERATION  OF  committees  except  for  members  of  the  Ap- 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings:  THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM  OP  propriation  Committee  who  may  not  serve 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  THE  SENATE  »"  more  than  eleven  committees  and  sub- 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out  .,,    /-.ttavtit  /f^-  v,im<:oif  „,^m  Mr  committees.  ■:  and 

the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  „^^-  ^^UAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  (4,  ^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri-  FORD)  submitted  the  following  resolu-  lowing  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  di- 

ate  Senate  procurement  and  other  regula-  tion;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com-  vision  (3)  of  this  subparagraph,  only  com- 

tions.  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  mittees  listed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  (a)  and 
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tb)    and    subcommittees    thereof    shall    he 
counted.  ". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  4(b)(1)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "three  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two"  and  by  striking  out 
"listed  in  paragraph  2". 

(2)  Paragraph  4(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  (2)  and  by  redesignating  divi- 
sions (3)  and  (4)  as  divisions  (2)  and  (3).  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Paragraph  4(b)(2)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended 
by  this  sub.section)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraphs  (J^)  and  (2)""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "division  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph and  division  (3)  of  subparagraph 
(a)"". 

(c)  Paragraph  4(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  No  committee  of  the  Senate  may  es- 
tablish more  than  five  sul)committees. 
except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  may  establish  not  more  than  thirteen 
subcommittees.". 

Sec.  3.  Divisions  (2)  and  (3)  of  subpara- 
graph (e)  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  division  (3)  of  this  subpara- 
graph— 

■(i)  no  Senator  may  sene  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
of  each  standing,  select,  or  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  of  which  the  Senator  is  a  member: 
and 

"(ii)  no  Senator  may  serve  at  any  time  as 
chairman  of  more  than  two  subcommittees 
of  all  committees  listed  in  paragraphs  2  and 
3  of  which  the  Senator  is  a  member. 

"(3)  No  Senator  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
a  standing,  select,  or  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress may  serve  at  any  time  as  chairman  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee  of  all  commit- 
tees listed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  which 
the  Senator  is  a  member."'. 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraphs  (g).  (h),  (i),  (j),  (k). 
(1).  (m).  and  (n)  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "Whenever  the  date  and  hour  for  a 
meeting  called  by  a  committee  to  mark  up 
legislation  is  announced,  the  chairman  shall 
announce  which  members  of  such  commit- 
tee have  other  committee  mark  up  meetings 
previously  scheduled  for  such  date  and 
hour.". 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  7(a)(1)  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  sentence,  a  commit- 
tee or  a  sul>committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
consist  of  the  number  of  its  members  exclu- 
sive of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders."". 

Sec.  7.  Rule  XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  3""  in  para- 
graph 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""para- 
graphs 3.  4.  and  5"": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  4  and  5  as 
paragraphs  6  and  7.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  3  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"4.  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  which  contains  sub- 
ject  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 


other standing  committee  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee,  be  referred  to 
such  standing  committee  prior  to  its  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  The  committee  to 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
shall  be  limited,  in  the  consideration  of  such 
proposed  legislation,  to  each  portion  of  such 
legislation  that  contains  the  subject  matter 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction.  If  any 
committee  to  which  proposed  legislation  has 
been  referred  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
has  not  reported  within  30  calendar  days,  or 
such  shorter  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Senate,  (excluding  the  days  on  which 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain)  after  the  referral,  such  commit- 
tee shall  be  discharged  from  further  <x>nsid- 
eration  of  such  proposed  legislation. 

"5.  Any  proposed  bill  or  joint  resolution 
making  appropriations  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  in- 
cludes a  legislative  provision  outside  its  ju- 
risdiction shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  member  of  any 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  such  leg- 
islative provision,  be  considered  and  report- 
ed by  the  committee  requesting  referral 
prior  to  its  consideration  by  the  Senate.  If 
any  committee  to  which  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  has  been  referred  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  has  not  reported  within  5 
calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session)  or  such  shorter 
period  of  reference  as  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  such  commit- 
tee shall  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution.". 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  There  is  established,  for  the 
duration  of  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  l>e  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Two  Year  Budget  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ""select  committee").  The 
select  committee  shall  he  composed  of 
twelve  meml)ers  of  the  Senate,  six  from  the 
majority  party  and  six  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

(2)  Of  the  twelve  members— 

(A)  two  meml>ers  shall  be  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

(B)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

(C)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

(D)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations:  and 

(E)  four  members  shall  be  from  the 
Senate  at  large. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  majority  members 
and  a  cochairman  from  among  its  minority 
members. 

(b)(1)  A  majority  of  the  meml)ers  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(2)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  are  made. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  as 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  not 


be  taken  into  account  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(cKl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select 
committee  to— 

(A)  study  and  review  legislative  proposals 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  congression- 
al budget  process,  including  proposals  for 
the  two-year  budget:  and 

(B)  recommend  specific  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  operation  and  enforcement  of  the 
congressional  budget  process,  including  such 
components  of  two-year  budgeting  which 
the  select  committee  finds  to  be  desirable 
and  feasible. 

In  carrying  out  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  select  committee  shall  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  need  to  free  the  time  of  sena- 
tors from  unnecessary  repetitive  operations, 
to  encourage  oversight  of  enacted  legisla- 
tion by  committees,  to  provide  stable  fund- 
ing expectations  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  maintain  accurate  budgetary 
estimates  and  assessments  of  national  needs 
and  priorities. 

(2)  The  select  committee  shall  report  and 
make  reconunendations  to  the  Senate 
within  180  days  after  the  adoption  of  this 
section. 

(dM  1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
select  committee  is  authorized  (A)  to 
employ  personnel.  (B)  to  m^ke  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (C) 
to  hold  hearings,  and  (D)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place. 

(2)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  select  committee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  such  other  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  when- 
ever the  chairman  and  the  cochairman  of 
the  select  conamittee  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(e)  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 

Sec  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(b)  of 
Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "eight" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  32-TO 
REFORM  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  Res.  32 


Resolved, 


MOTION  TO  PROCEED 


Section  1.  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"'3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter  made  after 
the  first  two  hours  of  a  new  legislative  day 
shall  t)e  limited  to  two  hours  to  l>e  equally 
divided  between  the  Minority  Leader  and 
the  Majority  Leader  or  their  designees.  A 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  made  after  the  first  two  hours 
of  a  new  legislative  day  may  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  affecting  any  further  motion 
to  pr<x»ed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
matter.". 
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CONFERENCE  REl»ORTS 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVIII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"If  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence is  printed  and  available  at  the  desk  at 
least  24  hours  before  presentation,  the  read- 
ing of  such  report  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  waived.". 

TREATIES 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
Committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct:  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  t>e  read  a  second 
time  on  demand  and  considered.  At  any 
stage  of  such  proceedings  the  Senate  may 
remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from  the 
treaty. 

"(c)  Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  treaty,  the  decisions  made  during  such 
consideration  shall  be  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  resolution  of  ratification,  with  or  with- 
out amendments,  as  the  case  may  be.  which 
shall  be  proposed  on  a  subsequent  day. 
unless,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
determine  otherwise,  at  which  stage  no 
amendment  to  the  treaty  shall  l)e  received 
unless  by  unanimous  consent;  but  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  when  pending  shall  be 
open  to  amendment  in  the  form  of  reserva- 
tions, declarations,  statements,  or  under- 
standings.". 

PASTORE  RULE 

(Germaneness  of  Debate) 
Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  1 
of  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  legislative 
day  or  after  the  unfinished  business  or  any 
pending  business  has  first  been  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  any  calendar  day.  and  until 
the  disposition  of  the  specific  question  then 
pending  before  the  Senate,  all  debate  shall 
be  germane  and  confined  to  the  specific 
question  then  pending  before  the  Senate.". 

SENSE  or  THE  SENATE/CONGRESS  AMEKDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"6.  On  a  point  of  order  made  by  any  Sena- 
tor, no  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Seriate  or  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  received  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  pending  measure  if  such 
pending  measure  is  subject  to  a  germane- 
ness requirement.". 

RESOLirriON  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE 

Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
6  of  rule  XIV  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"placed  on  the  Calendar"  through  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "held  at  the  desk  for  one  day  and 
then  placed  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders.". 

RULING  ON  GERMANENESS 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  all  questions  of  relevancy 
of  amendments  under  this  rule,  when 
raised,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
be  decided  without  debate,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  all  questions  of  relevancy 
of  amendments  under  this  rule,  when 
raised,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  any  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the 


Presiding  Officer  on  any  such  question  shall 
l)e  decided  without  debate.". 

IMPOSITION  OF  GERMANENESS  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  8.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"Germaneness"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  once  t>e 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  reported  com- 
mittee amendments  or  modifications  there- 
of directed  by  the  reporting  committee, 
which  is  not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to 
the  subject  matter  of  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution  shall  thereafter  \yt  In 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  privileged  and 
shall  l)e  decided  after  one  hour  of  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of 
their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  del)ate.". 

CLOTURE  RULE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  last  paragraph  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule,  any  Senator  may  yield  back  all  or 
part  of  his  one  hour  on  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate  under  cloture  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  time  available  for  consideration 
of  such  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  by 
the  amount  of  time  yielded  by  such  Senator. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  amount  of  time 
yielded  back  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, there  shall  t>e  at  least  two  hours 
available  for  the  consideration  of  a  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  on  which  cloture 
has  been  invoked.". 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  begins  Thereafter  no  Sena- 
tor" is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
rule,  any  amendment  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  shall  be  considered 
germane  and  relevant." 

PILING  AMENDMENTS  UNDER  CLOTURE 

Sec.  10.  The  third  paragraph,  of  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  which  begins  "Thereafter  no 
Senator".  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 


withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  if  a 
committee  amendment  is  filed  any  amend- 
ment to  such  committee  amendment  filed 
by  6  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following  the 
filing  of  the  cloture  petition  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
to  such  committee  amendment.". 

TIME  LIMITATION  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  11.  Rule  XIV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  caption 
thereof  the  following:  ";  Time  Limitation: 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"U.  (a)  At  any  time  after  a  bill,  joint  reso- 
lution, or  resolution  is  offered,  any  Senator 
may  file  with  the  clerk  a  notice  of  intent  to 
offer  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  resolu- 
tion under  time  limitation  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph  and  such  notice  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record.  Such 
bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  resolultion  shall 
then  be  placed  on  the  time  limitation  calen- 
dar. 

"(b)  At  any  time  during  the  first  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  a  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  occurring  four  session  days 
after  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  intent  to  offer 
a  motion  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  10  session  days 
after  such  filing,  it  shall  once  be  in  order 
during  each  such  day  to  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  reso- 
lution placed  on  the  time  limitation  calen- 
dar under  the  procedure  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (c).  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  first  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes  does  not  begin  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  leadership  time  and  any  spe- 
cial orders  which  follow.  The  motion  to  pro- 
ceed shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  and  decided  without 
debate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  the  bill,  joint  reso- 
lution, or  resolution  shall  be  considered  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (c). 

"(cMl)  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b),  the 
bill,  joint  resolution,  or  resolution  then 
pending  before  the  Senate  shall  be  the  un- 
finished business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  businesses  until  disposed  of. 

"(2)  During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
joint  resolution,  or  resolution,  there  shall  be 
no  more  than— 

"(A)  twenty  minutes  available  on  each 
amendment:  and 

"(B)  twenty  minutes  available  on  debata- 
ble motions,  points  of  order,  and  appeals. 

"(3)  At  any  time  after  eight  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  joint  resolution,  or 
resolution,  any  Senator  may  make  a  motion 
to  limit  debate.  The  motion  shall  be  decided 
without  debate  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting.  If  such 
motion  is  adopted,  the  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  reso- 
lution shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  six 
hours  with— 

"(A)  one  hour  available  on  the  bill,  joint 
resolution,  or  resolution  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  or  their  designees: 

"(B)  twenty  minutes  available  on  each 
amendment;  and 

"(C)  twenty  minutes  available  on  debata- 
ble motions,  points  of  order,  and  appeals. 
After  no  more  than  six  hours  of  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  shall  proceed,  without  any 


further  debate  on  any  question,  to  vote  on 
the  final  disposition  thereof  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  amendments  not  then  actually 
pending  t>efore  the  Senate  at  that  time  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  motions  except  a 
motion  to  table,  or  to  reconsider  and  one 
quorum  call  on  demand  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  (and  motions  required 
to  establish  a  quorum)  immediately  before 
the  final  vote  begins. 

"(4)  Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no 
amendment  shall  l>e  proposed  after  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  to  proceed  under  sus- 
pension unless  it  had  been  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Journal  Clerk  by— 

"(A)  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  first  day  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  the  notice  if  such  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  amendment; 

"(B)  6  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  first  day  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  notice  if  such  amendment  is 
a  first  degree  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment; 

"(C)  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  second  day  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment is  a  first  degree  amendment  other 
than  a  substitute  amendment:  and 

"(D)  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  notice  if  such  amend- 
ment is  a  second  degree  amendment. 
No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment, 
or  amendment  not  germane  shall  \>e  in 
order.  Points  of  order,  including  questions 
of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  \>e  decided 
without  debate.  The  reading  of  any  amend- 
ments shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived. 
No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  one 
amendment  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  likewise.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  series  of  changes  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  This  action  was 
done  with  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
Senate  to  consider  a  rules  reform 
which  would  preserve  essential  minori- 
ty and  individual  rights  but  which 
allow  the  Senate  to  function.  As  I  said 
in  the  last  Congress  when  these  rules 
changes  were  introduced,  'efficiency  is 
not  the  Senate's  constitutional  pur- 
pose .  .  .  but  neither  is  legislative  pa- 
ralysis." 

During  the  99th  Congress,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  examine 
these  proposed  changes  to  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  work  of  the  Quayle  committee 
should  not  be  left  untouched.  There 
were  many  ideas  suggested  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  includ- 
ing the  Senate  workload  as  well  as  the 
budget,  authorization,  and  appropria- 
tions processes.  In  any  event,  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  should 
be  reviewed  and  given  close  scrutiny. 

Once  again,  I  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  a  series  of  rules 
changes. 

motion  to  proceed 

Mr.  President,  in  most  cases,  a 
motion  to  consider  a  legislative  item  is 
debatable.  The  right  to  debate  this 
motion  has  frequently  been  subject  to 
actual  or  threatened  abuse.  It  has  led 
to  the  problem  of  a  double  filibuster- 
where  extended  debate  can  take  place 
not  only  on  the  measure  itself,  but 


also  on  the  question  of  timeliness  of 
consideration. 

This  is  bad  policy.  It  is  also  anoma- 
lous. Motions  to  proceed  to  privileged 
matters  are  nondebatable.  So  are  mo- 
tions to  proceed  made  in  the  morning 
hour.  So  are  motions  to  proceed  to 
matters  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  No 
logical  reason  exists  to  bar  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  in  these  in- 
stances but  permit  unlimited  debate  in 
others. 

I  suggest  a  change  which  allows 
some  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
without  opening  it  to  the  possibility  of 
filibuster.  For  such  motions  made  in 
legislative  session  and  outside  the 
morning  hour,  this  suggestion  would 
limit  debate  to  2  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed. Further,  it  would  permit  a  tabling 
motion  within  the  2-hour  period.  This 
would  avoid  turning  the  2-hour  grant 
of  time  into  a  new  filibuster  tactic  on 
other  bills. 

This  change  preserves  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  anomaly  I  earlier  discussed. 
I  had  considered  proposing  the  motion 
as  nondebatable  in  all  instances,  but 
decided  to  take  a  less  radical  approach 
of  suggesting  limited  debate  on  the 
question  of  consideration. 

CONFERENCE  REPORTS 

Requiring  the  Senate  to  hear  the 
reading  of  a  conference  report  is  liter- 
ally the  kiss  of  death  for  legislation 
particularly  at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 
The  only  way  at  present  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  a  conference 
report,  if  demanded  by  one  Senator,  is 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Another  proposal  submitted  today  is 
that  the  reading  of  a  conference 
rei>ort  is  deemed  waived  if  the  confer- 
ence repMjrt  is  available  to  Members  in 
printed  form  for  at  least  24  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
allow  Members  time  to  review  work 
products,  but  to  close  the  parliamenta- 
ry loophole  whereby  a  single  Senator 
may  kill  a  bill  simply  by  objecting  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  waive 
the  reading  of  a  voluminous  confer- 
ence report  to  the  entire  Senate  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  Senate's  session. 

TREATIES 

Rule  XXX  relates  to  executive  ses- 
sion and  the  proceedings  with  respect 
to  treaties.  The  so-called  "Committee 
of  the  Whole"  procedure  is  a  parlia- 
mentary hula  hoop  that  should  be 
purged  from  the  Senate  rules  on  exec- 
utive session  as  it  was  from  legislative 
session  over  50  years  ago. 

Recommendations  have  been  made 
in  the  past  to  rid  the  Senate  of  this 
procedure  requiring  the  Senate  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
treaties.  This  procedure  is  clearly  an 
anachronism  and  serves  no  purpose 
other  than  to  complicate  the  treaty 
procedure. 

My  proposal  is  to  eliminate  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  requirement  and 
to  consider  a  treaty  in  executive  ses- 


sion in  a  straightforward  fashion  with 
respect  to  amendments  and  adoption 
of  amendments  by  the  full  Senate. 
This  procedure  is  consistent  with  the 
way  amendments  are  considered  and 
adopted  during  legislative  session. 

PASTORE  RULE  (GERMANENESS  OR  DEBATE) 

Rule  XIX,  paragraph  Kb),  addresses 
germaneness  of  debate.  The  present 
rule,  known  as  the  Pastore  rule,  re- 
quires that  the  first  3  hours  of  debate 
on  the  pending  or  unfinished  business 
be  germane.  The  Senate  should  refine 
and  extend  that  concept. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  germaneness 
of  debate  requirement  on  the  pending 
or  unfinished  business  apply  through- 
out the  day. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  en- 
courage Senators  to  stick  with  the 
issue  or  issues  before  the  body.  In 
recent  years,  much  of  the  time  invest- 
ed by  the  Senate  has  been  on  debating 
issues  unrelated  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
This  practice  has  prevented  the 
Senate  from  giving  its  full  attention  to 
the  pending  business.  The  change  pro- 
posed would  direct  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion In  a  more  appropriate  and  fruitful 
manner. 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE/CONGRESS  AMENDMENTS 

The  most  overused  legislative  vehi- 
cle in  the  legislative  process  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  so-called  sense  of  the 
Senate  or  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
amendments.  While  such  amendments 
periodically  serve  a  useful  purpose,  by 
and  large  the  rhetoric  generated  does 
not  justify  the  time  invested  by  the 
Senate,  Since  these  amendments  are 
merely  hortatory,  they  are  deemed  per 
se  germane  and  have  been  used  in 
many  instances  to  get  aroimd  ger- 
maneness requirements.  In  other 
words,  since  sense  of  the  Senate/Con- 
gress amendments  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  the  Senate  has  tolerated 
their  consideration.  This  practice 
should  be  changed. 

My  proposal  would  require  that  such 
amendments  meet  the  same  germane- 
ness standard  as  would  be  required  for 
language  having  the  force  of  law,  f 

The  purpose  is  clear.  It  would  en- 
courage Senators  to  offer  germane 
amendments  to  bills  before  the  Senate 
and  save  debate  on  other  issues  imtil 
the  proper  time.  This  is  a  rules  change 
that  will  reduce  the  time  si>ent  upon 
issues  unrelated  to  measures  before 
the  Senate. 

RESOLUTION  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE 

Rule  xrv,  paragraph  6,  states  that  if 
a  unanimous-consent  request  is  made 
for  immediate  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution, and  objection  is  heard,  the  res- 
olution be  placed  in  a  section  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  reserved  for  "res- 
olutions over  under  the  rule."  There  it 
sits  until  the  Senate  reaches  it  as  the 
last  item  in  the  litany  of  morning  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  hour  following  ad- 
journment. 
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This  convoluted  procedure  may  have 
made  sense  when  the  Senate  frequent- 
ly adjourned  from  day  to  day.  It  is  vir- 
tually useless  in  an  era  when  the 
Senate  usually  recesses  at  the  close  of 
business.  Indeed,  resolutions  placed  on 
this  posture  are  condemned  to  a  form 
of  legislative  purgatory. 

I  propose  that  if  objection  is  heard 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  a 
resolution,  such  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  placement  on  the  Calendar  of  Gen- 
eral Orders  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

GERMANENESS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

At  present,  germaneness  of  amend- 
ments is  required  under  four  condi- 
tions: under  cloture,  on  general  appro- 
priations bills,  under  certain  rulemak- 
ing statutes,  and  under  most  time 
agreements. 

The  next  proposal  would  make  it 
possible  to  set  a  germaneness  require- 
ment without  imposing  the  extraneous 
parliamentary  baggage  of  cloture  of 
overcoming  the  often  insurmountable 
problems  of  securing  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

Instead.  Mr.  President,  this  sugges- 
tion would  permit  a  motion  to  impose 
a  germaneness  requirement.  The 
motion  could  be  offered  once  per  day 
per  measure,  and  would  necessitate  an 
affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting.  Under  this 
procedure,  committee  amendments 
from  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
would  be  deemed  per  se  germane.  Ap- 
peals as  to  germaneness  would  be  de- 
cided without  debate.  Finally,  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  intended  to  supersede 
germaneness  requirements  already  in 
the  Senate  rules  or  in  rulemaking  stat- 
utes. 

•  Especially  in  this  area,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  recognize  the  pioneer- 
ing work  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  This  particular  proposal  is  one 
which  he  has  advanced  for  years.  I 
think  it  has  a  lot  of  merit  and  so  am 
incorporating  it  in  the  suggestions  I 
am  setting  forth  today. 

GERMANENESS  OF  AMENDMENTS  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

Under  rule  XVI.  which  deals  with 
general  appropriations  bills,  the  Chair 
is  required  to  refer  questions  of  ger- 
maneness for  determination  by  the 
Senate  without  debate. 

This  is  a  procedure  which  the 
Senate  has  just  gone  through  and 
these  past  days  we  now  know  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  leads. 

The  procedure  is  an  anachronism.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  Chair  rules  on  ger- 
maneness questions.  Indeed,  under  clo- 
ture, the  Chair  lules  without  a  point 
of  order  coming  from  the  floor. 

Even  on  appropriations  bills,  this 
rule  is  hollow.  Under  a  1979  precedent, 
if  germaneness  is  raised  as  a  defense  to 
a  point  of  order  that  an  amendment  is 
legislation,  the  Chair  imposes  a 
threshold  test.  If  the  underlying 
House  bill  contains  no  legislative  lan- 
guage pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 


amendment  the  Chair  will  not  refer 
the  question  to  the  Senate.  However, 
sensible  this  precedent  may  be,  it  di- 
rectly contravenes  the  edict  of  rule 
XVI,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for 
reform  in  this  area. 

The  proposal.  I  submit,  would 
amend  rule  XVI  to  enable  the  Chair  to 
rule  on  questions  of  germaneness  and 
would  require  that  appeals  of  such  rul- 
ings be  decided  without  debate. 

POSTCLOTURE  CHANCES 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  discuss 
the  question  of  postcloture  consider- 
ation. In  1979.  a  100-hour,  all-inclusive 
cap  was  placed  on  postcloture  activi- 
ties. Everything  counts  against  the 
cap.  including  debate,  votes  and 
quorum  calls.  With  limited  exceptions, 
each  Member  can  use  only  1  hour  to 
debate  postcloture. 

One  hundred  hours  is  a  long  time, 
and  the  threat  of  substantial  postclo- 
ture filibusters  can  negate  the  very 
purpose  of  cloture,  particularly  near 
the  end  of  a  session. 

My  proposal  would  enable  Senators 
to  reduce  the  time  available  after  clo- 
ture by  yielding  debate  time  back  to 
the  Chair.  At  present.  Senators  cannot 
accomplish  this. 

This  procedure  affords  the  Senate 
great  flexibility.  If  postcloture  discus- 
sion is  robust  and  widespread,  debate 
time  will  be  consumed  rather  than 
handed  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  discussion  amounts  to  a  narrowly 
based  filibuster.  Senators  may  wish  to 
use  this  mechanism  to  lessen  the  time 
available. 

In  other  to  protect  all  Senators' 
rights,  this  proposal  allows  the  reduc- 
tions of  time  achieved  through  this 
procedure  but  will  not  cause  time  re- 
maining under  cloture  to  be  less  than 
2  hours. 

What  it  would  do  is  prevent  other 
Senators  from  using  my  time  or  your 
time,  Mr.  President.  If  we  wish  to 
really  limit  time.  Senators  could  yield 
that  time  back  and  it  could  not  be 
used  through  dilatory  procedures 
adopted  in  a  filibuster  that  had  very, 
very  little  support. 

Further  on  the  subject  of  cloture, 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  committee 
amendments  from  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction  be  deemed  per  se  germane. 
This  is  not  presently  the  base,  and 
forces  the  filing  of  multiple  cloture 
motions  so  that  committee  amend- 
ments do  not  fail  the  germaneness  re- 
quirements of  rule  XXII,  precisely  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  are  in  this 
very  day. 

Under  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, amendments  from  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  are  per  se  germane. 
Treating  such  committee  amendments 
differently  under  cloture  wastes  a  lot 
of  the  Senate's  time  and  makes  no 
sense. 

FILING  AMENDMENTS  UNDER  CLOTURE 

Another  revision  with  respect  to  rule 
XXII  should  be  made  with  respect  to 


the  filing  of  amendments  under  clo- 
ture. Currently,  the  procedure  under 
cloture  requires  first-degree  amend- 
ments to  be  filed  not  later  than  1  p.m. 
on  the  day  following  cloture.  Theoreti- 
cally, there  may  be  three  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  filed  to  a 
bill  but  technically  only  one  may  be 
offered  and  offered  first.  Therefore, 
there  needs  to  l)e  some  accommoda- 
tion made  whereby  the  first-degree 
amendment  to  the  substitute  may  be 
filed  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

My  proposal  would  be  to  create  a 
filing  deadline  for  first-degree  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  following  hypothetical  timetable 
is  offered: 

On  Monday,  a  cloture  motion  would 
l)e  filed.  Tuesday,  1  p.m.,  would  be  the 
deadline  for  first-degree  amendments. 
A  complete  substitute  filed  at  this 
time  would  be  considered  as  original 
text  if  it  were  the  first  complete  sub- 
stitute called  up. 

Tuesday,  6  p.m.,  would  l>e  the  dead- 
line for  first-degree  amendments  to  a 
complete  sutistitute  filed  earlier. 

Finally,  on  Wednesday,  second- 
degree  amendments  would  have  to  be 
filed  no  later  than  1  hour  before  the 
cloture  vote. 

This  change  is  designed  to  allow 
first-degree  amendments  to  be  drafted 
to  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  first  complete  substitute 
offered  is  treated  as  original  text.  At 
present,  the  filing  requirements  of 
rule  XXII  make  it  difficult  to  get 
amendments  qualified  to  a  substitute 
filed  after  the  cloture  motion  is  filed. 
This  proposal  suggests  an  adjustment 
to  make  such  amendments  in  order. 

TIME  LIMITATION  CALENDAR 

Time  and  again,  the  Senate  has  en- 
countered bills  which  enjoy  wide- 
spread support  but  which  cannot  be 
moved  because  of  the  opposition  of  a 
determined  few.  The  theoretical 
remedy  of  cloture  is  often  ineffective 
to  meet  this  situation.  Cloture  is  cum- 
l>ersome.  A  vote  on  cloture  cannot 
occur  until  the  second  day  after  the 
cloture  motion  is  filed.  Then,  if  cloture 
is  invoked,  the  Senate  must  remain  on 
the  measure  until  its  disposition. 
While  I  think  this  burdensome  proce- 
dure is  wholly  appropriate  for  major, 
controversial  legislation,  many  bills 
never  receive  consideration  because 
the  Senate  lacks  time  to  apply  the  clo- 
ture procedure  to  themr 

A  new  method  is  needed  to  secure 
action  on  bills  which  have  overwhelm- 
ing support  but  which  the  Senate 
cannot  reach  because  a  few  Senators 
choose  to  object. 

I  propose  creation  of  a  new  Time 
Limitation  Calendar  section  [TLCl  in 
the  Legislative  Calendar.  In  this  sec- 
tion would  be  placed  measures  on 
which  a  notice  had  been  filed  in  the 
Record.  Placement  in  the  Time  Limi- 


tation Calendar  section  would  not 
remove  these  measures  from  their  po- 
sition on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders,  but  would  make  them  eligible 
for  special  treatment  under  the  new 
procedure. 

I  envision  that  4  days'  notice  would 
be  given  of  an  intent  to  proceed  to  a 
measure  under  the  Time  Limitation 
Calendar  procedure.  During  the  inter- 
vening period,  filing  deadlines  would 
be  established  for  amendments. 
During  the  first  hour  of  session  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  after  the 
prayer,  leader  time,  and  any  sf>ecial 
orders  following  immediately  thereon, 
a  nondebatable  motion  could  be  made 
to  move  to  the  measure  under  notice. 
Agreement  to  the  motion  would  re- 
quire an  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

If  the  motion  were  agreed  to.  a  time 
limitation  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments, debatable  motions,  points  of 
order  or  appeals  would  be  placed  on 
consideration  of  the  measure.  Final 
passage  would  require  a  simple  majori- 
ty vote. 

Should  the  Senate  invoke  the  time 
limitation  on  amendments,  and  should 
consideration  reach  or  extend  beyond 
8  hours,  it  would  be  in  order  to  move 
for  an  overall  time  cap  of  6  additional 
hours.  Agreement  to  the  motion  would 
require  three-fourths  of  all  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

If  no  Time  Limitation  Calendar 
motion  is  made  within  10  days  of  ses- 
sion following  the  notice  then  the 
notice  shall  expire.  However,  I  suggest 
the  notice  may  thereafter  be  renewed 
as  it  may  if  the  Time  Limitation  Cal- 
endar notice  is  made  and  fails. 

As  to  the  time  limitations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  they  be  fairly  tight. 
Our  purpose  is  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  legislation  can  move, 
not  to  create  an  avenue  for  filibuster. 
Accordingly,  I  recommend  a  time  limi- 
tation on  amendments,  motions,  sub- 
mitted points  of  order,  or  appeals.  Be- 
cause of  the  filing  requirement,  read- 
ing of  amendments  would  be  deemed 
waived.  Germaneness  of  amendments 
would  be  required.  Similar  to  postclo- 
ture, no  Senator  could  offer  more  than 
one  amendment  unless  any  other  Sen- 
ator had  the  opportunity  to  do  like- 
wise. The  procedure  creating  an  over- 
all time  limitation  on  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  significantly  high 
standard  so  it  is  not  easily  achieved. 
Yet,  should  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  Senate  support  passage  of  a 
bill,  this  suggestion  provides  a  way  to 
act  on  the  issue.  Again,  I  point  out 
that  this  would  be  for  issues  of  less 
than  national  import. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  suggests 
a  way  for  the  Senate  to  get  about  its 
business  without  impending  legitimate 
individual  rights.  A  substantial  notice 
procedure  is  built  in  to  avoid  surprises. 
A  heavy  supermajority  vote  is  required 


before  the  time  limitation  or  related 
restrictions  are  triggered.  This  idea 
strikes  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween individual  prerogatives  and  in- 
stitutional needs.  As  I  have  suggested, 
that  is  a  balance  currently  in  major 
need  of  redress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  proposed  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  Senate 
rules.  Many  of  the  changes,  in  fact 
most,  are  not  glamorous  or  radical. 
These  proposals  are  designed  to  rid 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  of 
anachronisms  and  archaic  practices. 
The  intent  of  these  suggestions  is  to 
propose  a  way  to  focus  the  Senate's 
debate  on  issues  and  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  parliamentary  quagmire 
that  has  prevented  this  body  from 
making  the  progress  it  is  capable  of 
making.  Many  of  us  feel  strongly 
about  the  traditions,  practices,  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  Senate's  rich  history  and 
the  foundation  of  the  future  of  the 
legislative  process  in  this  country.  But. 
the  Senate  can  be  improved.  Today,  in 
the  Senate,  we  have  what  our  prede- 
cessors did  not  have.  We  have  the  ex- 
perience of  history  and  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  Therefore,  we  should  face 
change  with  an  open  mind  auid  we 
should  have  the  confidence  in  the  in- 
stitution to  make  the  parameters  in 
which  we  operate  fair,  just,  and  work- 
able. 

In  recent  years,  some  of  us  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  way  that  loop- 
holes have  been  found  in  the  Senate 
rules.  If  the  Senate  is  to  continue  as 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  we  must  he  serious  in  restoring 
our  Chamber  in  a  way  in  which  mean- 
ingful and  substantive  debate  may 
take  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
suggestions  made  here.  I  look  forward 
this  year  to  examining  suggested  revi- 
sions—on a  bipartisan  basis. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  33- 

AMENDING  THE  SENATE 

RULES  RELATING  TO  STATE- 
MENTS OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  33 

Resolved,  That  rule  14  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"11.  The  Senate  shall  neither  receive  nor 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  unless  it  con- 
tains a  statement  citing,  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible, the  article,  section,  paragraph,  and 
clause,  or  amendment,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  is  the  basis  of 
authority  for  the  bill  or  resolution.  State- 
ments which  cite  language  contained  in  the 
final  paragraph  of  article  1.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  fur- 
ther specify  that  language  conferring  the 
■powers"  to  which  such  paragraph  refers." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  34-RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  SOVIET  OCCUPA- 
TION OP  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  Res.  34 
Condemning  the  government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  five  years 
of  forced  and  oppressive  military  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  in  the  face  of  popular 
resistance  to  Soviet  imperialism 
Whereas  it  has  been  five  years  since  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  the  nation  of  Afghani- 
stan to  establish  a  puppet  government  in 
Kabul. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  im- 
plemented a  draconian  policy  of  terror  on 
the  Afghan  peoples. 

Whereas  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
deadly  chemical  and  toxic  weapons  have 
been  used  against  Afghanistan. 

Whereas  severe  food  shortages  are  being 
induced  by  the  Soviet  Union,  similar  to 
methods  used  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  Ukrainian  Famine  of  1932  through  1933. 
Whereas  most  hospitals  and  medical  care 
facilities  have  been  destroyed  by  the  So\iet 
armies. 

Whereas  over  three  million  freedom-seek- 
ing Afghans  have  fled  to  Pakistan. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly 
crossed  the  twrder  of  Pakistan  to  attack 
these  refugee  camps. 

Whereas  over  five  hundred  thousand  Af- 
ghans have  been  brutally  killed  as  a  result 
of  this  invasion,  and 

Whereas  the  Mujahidln.  the  Freedom 
Fighters,  which  enjoy  wide  support  from 
the  Afghans,  have  frustrated  and  valiantly 
fought  the  Soviet  armies:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  five 
years  of  military  terrorism  and  the  attempt- 
ed destruction  of  Afghanistan:  and 

(2)  strongly  recommends  that  the  Presi- 
dent provide  needed  medical,  military,  and 
food  assistance  to  the  Afghan  Freedom 
Fighters. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember 1979,  the  U.S.S.R.  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. Five  years  ago  this  past  De- 
cember, the  Soviet  Union  descended 
upon  Kabul  with  the  intention  of 
quickly  subjugating  this  small,  but 
strategically  located,  nation.  Instead, 
massive  popular  resistance  and  a 
viable  force  of  freedom  fighters  has 
made  the  mighty  Soviet  military 
endure  a  state  of  war  longer  than 
their  involvement  in  World  War  II. 

Over  500,000  citizens  of  Afghanistan 
have  perished  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Over  3  million  people  have  fled  into 
neighboring  Pakistan  as  refugees.  This 
is  one-fourth  of  the  prewar  population 
of  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  military 
regularly  bombs  the  300  refugee 
camps  in  Pakistan.  Seemingly  on  an 
annual  basis,  Soviet  forces  begin  a  new 
and  more  ruthless  aerial  bombing  cam- 
paign against  defenseless  Afghan  vil- 
lages. It  is  established  fact  that  chemi- 
cal   weapons    have    been    extensively 
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used  in  at  least  15  provinces  of  Af- 
ghanistan, directly  causing  up  to  3.000 
deaths.  The  Soviet  military  relies  on  a 
scorched  earth  policy  to  destroy  crops 
that  could  feed  the  freedom  fighters. 
This  policy  is  causing  a  famine  in  this 
mostly  agricultural  nation  that  I  fear 
will  rival  the  Soviet  induced  Ukrainian 
famine  in  the  early  1930's  that  killed 
millions.  Finally,  the  Soviet  military  is 
destroying  medical  facilities,  causing  a 
serious  health  problem.  These  policies 
will  lead  to  a  death  toll  in  the  millions 
if  not  stopped  soon. 

The  5-year-old  war  is  destroying  the 
infrastructure  of  Afghanistan.  Half  of 
the  nation's  schools  and  three-quar- 
ters of  its  communication  lines  have 
been  destroyed.  Afghanistan  is  head- 
ing toward  complete  ruin. 

The  Afghan  invasion  is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  global  expansion.  Their 
plans  have  been  indefinitely  delayed, 
however,  through  the  courageous  re- 
sistance of  the  Afghans.  Regardless  of 
Soviet  brutality,  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters,  the  Mujahidin.  have  prevent- 
ed Soviet  control  of  most  of  the 
nation.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  can 
undisputedly  claim  only  10  percent  of 
Afghanistan.  For  this  10  percent,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.S.R.  pays  dearly.  As 
many  as  115.000  troops  are  stationed 
in  Afghanistan,  costing  over  $6  billion 
a  year.  Some  estimates  report  that 
there  have  been  over  20,000  Soviet  cas- 
ualties. 

Regardless  of  the  discouraging  sta- 
tistics, the  Soviets  persist  in  this  effort 
because  of  the  incentives  to  stay.  The 
major  advantages  include:  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence  in  Afghanistan  is  desta- 
bilizing for  the  region;  the  Soviet  army 
has  a  testing  ground  for  its  troops  and 
its  weapons;  and.  most  importantly,  it 
is  ever  closer  to  its  most  desired  goal,  a 
warm  water  port. 

The  Afghan-Soviet  war  is  not  the 
front  page  news  it  once  was.  although 
it  should  be.  Atrocities  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  unparalleled  since  the 
Second  World  War.  It  is  important 
that,  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  never  cease  its  outrage 
over  Soviet  contempt  for  international 
laws,  national  sovereignty,  and  human 
rights.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution  to  show  our  strong 
support  for  the  freedom  fighters  and 
our  disdain  for  5  years  of  barbarity  in 
Afghanistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
S.  Res.  35 
Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  information  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  provision  of  new  communications 
technologies  and  services  In  the  public  inter- 
est, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  affirm  that  state  and  local  regu- 
latory authority,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  zoning,  public  safety  or  health  authority 
and  authority  to  grant  a  franchise,  license 
or  permit,  must  t>e  exercised  so  that  it  does 
not: 

(1)  discriminate  unreasonably  among 
home  satellite  reception  antennas  and  other 
types  of  home  communications  reception 
antennas. 

(2)  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  or  frus- 
trating the  reception  of  satellite  transmit- 
ted programming  by  members  of  the  public, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrying  out  a 
clearly  articulated  and  affirmatively  ex- 
pressed compelling  governmental  Interest, 
or 

(3)  intentionally  or  incidentally  restrict 
any  particular  means  of  delivering  or  receiv- 
ing satellite  transmitted  programming  in 
order  to  protect  from  competition  or  to  pro- 
vide a  competitive  advantage  to  any  other 
means  of  delivering  or  receiving  such  pro- 
gramming. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  35-RELAT- 
ING  TO  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
HOME  SATELLITE  ANTENNAS 

Mr.    GOLDWATER    submitted    the 
following    resolution    which    was    re- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36-RELAT- 
ING  TO  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
AMATEUR  RADIO  ANTENNAS 

Mr.    GOLDWATER    submitted    the 
following    resolution;    which    was    re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
S.  Res.  36 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  as  a 
voluntary  noncommercial  communication 
service  which  provides  public  service  and 
emerency  communications,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  affirm 
that  state  and  local  regulatory  authority,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  zoning,  public 
safety  or  health  authority,  and  authority  to 
grant  a  license  or  permit,  must  be  exercised 
so  that  it  does  not: 

(1)  discriminate  unreasonably  among  ama- 
teur radio  antennas  and  other  types  of 
home  communications  transmission  and/or 
reception  antennas,  or 

(2)  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  or  frus- 
trating the  transmission  or  reception  of 
amateur  radio  communications  by  Federal- 
ly-licensed amateur  radio  stations,  except  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carrying  out  a  clearly 
articulated  and  affirmatively  expressed 
compelling  governmental  interest  related  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  community. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  two  resolutions 
relative  to  discriminatory  and  unrea- 
sonable local  restrictions  on  home  sat- 
ellite antennas  and  amateur  radio  an- 
tennas. These  antennas  are  used  for 
different  purposes,  but  both  types  are 
encountering  a  heavy  rash  of  unduly 
restrictive  local  ordinances  and  other 
regulations  that  directly  conflict  with 


national  communications  policy  and 
the  first  amendment  interest  in  the 
widest  possible  availability  of  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds.  Often  these  local 
rules  do  not  serve  any  legitimate  inter- 
est, certainly  not  a  compelling  inter- 
est, but  are  blatantly  discriminatory  or 
anticompetitive. 

The  first  resolution  addresses  the 
problem  of  arbitrary  local  restrictions 
which  effectively  prohibit  the  installa- 
tion of  home  satellite  dish  antennas. 
The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act 
of  1984  added  a  new  section  705  to  the 
Communications  Act  establishing  a 
clear  statutory  right  of  dealers  to  sell 
home  satellite  dish  antennas  and  of 
consumers  to  use  them  for  private 
viewing  of  unscrambled  signals. 

With  the  legality  issue  essentially 
t>eing  answered,  the  dish  industry  and 
consumer  is  still  not  out  of  the  woods. 
Arbitrary  local  zoning  restrictions  and 
onerous  license  fees  might  still  bring 
this  technology  to  a  halt. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  FCC  to  an- 
nounce that  State  and  local  regulatory 
authority,  including  zoning,  public 
safety  or  health  authority  and  author- 
ity to  grant  a  franchise,  license  or 
permit,  must  not  be  exercised  to  sup- 
press the  home  Earth  station  industry. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  states 
that  local  governments  should  not  dis- 
criminate unreasonably  among  satel- 
lite dish  antennas  and  other  types  of 
antennas.  For  example,  I  have  in  mind 
an  ordinance  that  allows  the  installa- 
tion of  30  foot  tall  towers  with  stacked 
bays  of  over  the  air  antennas  but  at 
the  same  time  bans  home  Earth  sta- 
tions with  an  8  or  10  foot  dish. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  or- 
dinances and  licensing  authority  shall 
not  be  used  to  prohibit  or  unduly  re- 
strict satellite  dishes,  except  only 
when  it  is  necessary— and  I  emphasize 
necessary— to  carrying  out  a  specifical- 
ly identified  compelling  governmental 
interest.  Compelling  means  that  the 
burden  is  on  the  local  government  to 
prove  that  no  less  restrictive  means 
will  protect  the  government's  interest. 
It  is  the  highest  constitutional  stand- 
ard that  the  courts  use  in  scrutinizing 
a  statute  of  local.  State,  or  Federal 
governments. 

For  example,  a  narrowly  drawn  and 
nondiscriminatory  ordinance  protect- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  historic  zone 
would  serve  a  compelling  interest.  But 
a  $50  franchise  fee  to  install  a  dish  an- 
tenna would  not  meet  the  exacting 
standard  of  the  compelling  State  in- 
terest test. 

Third,  the  resolution  will  state  that 
local  authority  should  not  be  used  in- 
tentionally or  incidentally  to  restrict 
one  means  of  delivering  or  receiving 
satellite  programming  in  order  to  give 
a  competitive  advantage  to  some  other 
means  of  delivering  or  receiving  that 
programming.    This    provision    would 


meet  the  challenge  being  presented  by 
some  cable  companies  who  are  trying 
to  insulate  themselves  from  competi- 
tion by  hiding  behind  local  restrictions 
on  Earth  stations. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  rural  State 
where  the  counties  are  larger  than 
many  Eastern  States,  I  have  always 
supported  cable  television  as  a  com- 
petitive medium.  But  cable  does  not 
have  a  problem  with  the  satellite  dish 
industry.  Cable's  problem  has  been 
with  counties  and  cities  who  imposed 
excessive  service  and  ratemaking  de- 
mands. Hopefully,  the  new  law,  S.  66. 
will  solve  this  problem  by  setting 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  State 
and  local  regulatory  authority  over 
cable  systems.  Now  it  is  the  dish  indus- 
try's turn.  It.  too.  should  enjoy  growth 
unhampered  by  unnecessary  regula- 
tion. 

And.  as  a  political  conservative.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  State  possesses  broad 
authority  and  responsibility  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  However,  the 
basic  question  here  is  not  Federal  pre- 
emption of  local  powers.  It  is  whether 
cities  and  counties  can  thwart  a  clear 
national  policy  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly enunciated  by  the  Congress  and 
the  FCC  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  communications  technol- 
ogies and  services  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that 
United  Satellite  Communications  and 
SPACE,  the  Society  for  Private  and 
Commercial  Earth  Stations,  have  each 
filed  petitions  for  declaratory  rulings 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  the  subject.  The  resolution 
is  compatible  with  the  positions  these 
petitioners  have  taken.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  subject  is  also  of  close  inter- 
est in  Congress  which,  after  all,  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  setting  national 
communications  policy. 

The  second  resolution  relates  to 
amateur  radio  antennas.  It  would  urge 
the  FCC  to  protect  its  amateur  radio 
licensees  against  unreasonably  restric- 
tive land  use  and  other  State  and  local 
regulation  which  would  render  the 
communications  from  such  stations 
impossible  or  unreliable.  Specifically, 
the  Commission  is  being  asked  to  exer- 
cise its  Federal  preemptive  authority 
by  affirming  that  States  and  local  reg- 
ulatory authority  must  be  exercised  so 
as  to  avoid  prohibiting  or  frustrating 
the  transmission  or  reception  of  sig- 
nals by  federally-licensed  amateur 
radio  stations.  The  exception  to  that 
policy  would  be  in  cases  in  which  such 
local  regulation  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  clearly  articulated  and  affirma- 
tively expressed  compelling  govern- 
mental interest  related  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  community. 

Amateur  radio  stations,  which  are 
operated  in  licensees'  residences,  are  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  provide  public 
service    and    emergency    communica- 


tions for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  locat- 
ed. Amateurs  have  proven  their  value 
on  countless  occasions  as  a  result  of 
their  technical  ability  to  put  together 
radio  stations  of  extremely  high  effi- 
ciency and  reliability.  Local  civil  de- 
fense and  municipal  emergency  offices 
routinely  utilize  cadres  of  amateurs  to 
provide  communications  in  local  and 
wide-area  emergencies.  If  municipal 
governments  had  to  provide  the  level 
of  services  provided  free  of  charge  by 
amateurs,  the  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

Yet,  even  though  municipalities  rely 
on  amateur  radio  operators  for  public 
service  and  emergency  communica- 
tions, the  amateurs'  stations  are  often 
rendered  useless  or  unreliable  by 
virtue  of  overly  restrictive  municipal 
antenna  ordinances  and  other  land  use 
regulations.  These  unreasonable  re- 
strictions are  often  established  with- 
out any  technical  understanding  of 
the  impact  on  Commission  licensees  at 
all.  It  is  seldom  that  a  municipal  re- 
striction on  amateur  radio  antennas 
bears  any  trace  of  a  basis  in  safety  or 
health  concerns.  Certainly  such  con- 
cerns are  necessarily  within  the  jurls- 
dication  of  municipalities  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power.  An  antenna 
restriction  which  goes  beyond  those 
concerns,  and  which  precludes  an  ama- 
teur radio  licensee  from  performing 
his  or  her  public  service  function, 
places  the  amateur  In  an  adversarial 
posture  with  respect  to  the  very  com- 
munity that  amateur  seeks  to  serve 
with  public  service  and  emergency 
communications. 

I  have  reviewed  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  amateurs  have  challenged  a  mu- 
nicipal zoning  restriction  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  an  amateur  to  com- 
municate. In  these  cases,  amateurs 
have  expended  personal  funds,  which 
can  never  be  recouped,  in  order  to 
defend  their  ability  to  operate  these 
radio  stations  in  their  homes.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pursue  legal 
remedies  to  challenge  an  unreasonable 
ordinance,  to  pay  the  often  expensive 
filing  fees  for  variance  applications,  or 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped 
and  cannot  physically  defend  their 
communications  ability  must  operate 
with  ineffective  antennas  or  not  at  all. 

The  Commission  has  never  stated 
any  intent  to  preempt  local  ordinances 
which  prohibit  or  frustrate  amateur 
radio  communications.  As  a  result, 
courts  have  found  that  although  ama- 
teur radio  is  a  reasonable  and  normal 
accessory  use  to  residential  real  prop- 
erty, it  does  not  matter  how  severely  a 
municipal  regulation  may  restrict 
amateur  communications  because  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  not  exercised  Federal  preemption 
over  local  antenna  regulation.  Skinner 
V.  Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment,  193 
A.2d  861  (N.J.  Super..  App.  Div.  1963); 
Schroeder  v.  Municipal  Court  of  Los 


Cerritos    Judicial    District,    141    Cal. 
Rptr.  85.  73  Cal.  App.  3d  841  (1977). 

It  is  appropriate  and  timely  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  delineate  the  limit  of  local  jurisdic- 
tion over  anterma  regulation,  which  is 
reached  when  the  local  law  stands  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  full  purposes  and 
objectives  of  Congress.  Mines  v.  Da- 
vidowitz,  312  U.S.  52.  67  (194);  Capital 
Cities  Cable,  Inc.  v.  Crisp,  104  S.Ct. 
2694(1984). 

Recognizing  that  judicial  relief  from 
unreasonable  local  restrictions  on  an- 
tennas will  not  be  forthcoming  absent 
a  Federal  statement  of  preemptive  au- 
thority, the  amateur  radio  community 
has  recently  requested  that  the  Com- 
mission issue  a  declaratory  ruling  to 
that  effect.  Organizations  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  rely  on 
amateur  radio  operators  routinely, 
have  supported  this  effort.  Over  900 
favorable  conunents  have  been  re- 
ceived to  date.  The  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  urge  the  Commission  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  interest  in  ef- 
fective reliable  licensed  amateur  radio 
station  operation  is  not  impeded  by 
unreasonable  local  regulation  of  ama- 
teur antenna  systems,  which  regula- 
tions are  not  necessary  to  a  clearly  ar- 
ticulated and  affirmatively  expressed 
compelling  governmental  interest  re- 
lated to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
community. 

This  balancing  of  the  local  police 
power  interest  in  protection  of  citizens 
and  the  Federal  interest  in  unencimi- 
bered  interstate  and  international 
amateur  radio  communications  will 
result  in  more  thought  and  planning 
invested  in  municipal  antenna  regula- 
tion so  that  the  needs  of  amateurs  are 
taken  into  account.  As  to  existing  reg- 
ulations, the  Commission  action  urged 
by  this  resolution  will  permit  ama- 
teurs to  raise  Federal  preemption  in 
their  own  behalf  and  to  establish  as  a 
matter  of  technical  fact  the  degree  of 
impairment  of  communications  from 
an  existing  antenna  regulation. 

Because  of  the  widespread  nature  of 
overly  restrictive  local  antenna  regula- 
tions which  disable  such  a  vital  public 
and  emergency  communications  serv- 
ice, it  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  will 
grant  administrative  relief  in  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution.  If  that  is  not 
the  case,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consid- 
er mandatory  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  37-RELAT- 
ING  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND 
AGRICULTURE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ON  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD 

Mr.  PRYOR  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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S.  Res.  37  < 

Whereas  small  business,  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  standards  of  measure- 
ment, accounts  for  98  percent  of  all  U.S. 
businesses,  and 

Whereas  60  percent  of  all  new  joljs  are 
created  by  firms  with  500  or  fewer  employ- 
ees, and 

Whereas  small  business  bankruptcies  in 
1982  totalled  nearly  66.000  due  in  large  part 
to  high  interest  rates,  and  many  other  firms 
closed  down  without  filing  for  bankruptcy, 
and 

Whereas  our  agricultural  industry,  includ- 
ing three  million  American  farmers,  is  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  credit,  and 

Whereas  neither  of  these  sectors  had 
direct  representation  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  establishes  our  national 
monetary  policy,  and 

Whereas  the  growth  of  our  national  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  health  of  the  small 
business  and  a^icultural  sectors:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

ResolveeL,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  ensure 
that  the  small  business  and  agricultural  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  are  represented  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  by  a 
person  of  demonstrable  experience  in  small 
business  or  agricultural  matters. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  submitting  a  resolution  that  pro- 
vides the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
small  business  and  agriculture  should 
be  adequately  represented  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  Governors.  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept, and  other  Senators  have  pro- 
posed this  in  the  past,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  monetary  policy 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
play  a  critical  role  in  our  economy, 
and  affect  the  lives  of  small  business- 
men and  farmers.  Both  of  these  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  very  credit  sensitive. 

Small  businesses  create  most  of  the 
jobs,  and  are  extremely  productive,  yet 
they  are  constantly  hammered  by  in- 
creases in  interest  rates.  Likewise,  ag- 
riculture is  extremely  credit  sensitive. 
This  industry,  which  is  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  ac- 
counts for  over  20  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product.  Yet.  our 
farmers  are  going  out  of  business  at 
record  rates  due  to  low  commodity 
prices  and  the  high  cost  of  borrowing 
money. 

Both  of  these  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my would  benefit  from  some  represen- 
tation on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  I  think  the  Board  would  benefit 
from  the  views  and  comments  of  some- 
one from  "Main  Street." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  effort.  Mr.  President.  We  can  take 
action  here  in  the  Congress  to  cut 
spending  and  reduce  the  deficit,  but 
the  voices  of  our  farmers  and  small 
business  people  need  to  be  heard  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  consider- 
ing monetary  policy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  38-COM- 
MEMORATING  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 
ZONE  NO.  1 

Mr.  DAMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  38 

Whereas  foreign  trade  zones  have  demon- 
strably contributed  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  first  foreign  trade  zone  was 
esUblished  in  New  York  City  in  1934  and 
has  Just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary: 

Whereas  the  success  of  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Numbered  1  Is  directly  attributable  to 
the  hard  work  of  the  employees  thereof: 
and 

Whereas  over  one  hundred  foreign  trade 
zones  have  now  been  established  because  of 
the  great  success  enjoyed  by  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Numbered  1:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  em- 
ployees, past  and  present,  of  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Numbered  1  be  commended  for  their 
activities  and  accomplishments: 

And,  that  we  should  rightfully  commemo- 
rate their  accomplishments: 

And.  further,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  these  senti- 
ments t>e  transmitted  to  the  employees  of 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Numbered  1  in  the  ap- 
propriate manner. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  com- 
mending all  the  workers  and  compa- 
nies who  have  made  the  foreign  trade 
zone  concept  a  great  success.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
recently  celebrated  50th  anniversary 
of  America's  first  foreign  trade  zone. 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  No.  1  in  Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Over  these  50  years,  thousands  of 
jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  of  econom- 
ic activity  have  been  generated  in  the 
United  States  by  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. Foreign  trade  zones  have  kept 
American  businesses  competitive  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  forced  to 
close  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  im- 
ports. I  believe  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  important  role  by  foreign 
trade  zones  and  should  conunend  all 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
their  success. 

Foreign  Trade  Zone  No.  1  has  stood 
as  a  shining  example  for  all  the  trade 
zones  and  subzones  that  have  followed 
it.  This  Is  primarily  due  to  the  hard 
work  and  great  pride  of  both  the  work- 
ers and  the  managers  there.  I  believe 
these  efforts  deserve  the  recognition 
of  the  Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ELECTING  A  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OF  THE  SENATE 


the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States:  as  follows: 

AMENDMEItT  No.  1 

At  the  appropriate  place  strike  "the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Honorable  John  C.  Sten- 
Nis.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi". 
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SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2 
AND  3 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works). 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  51)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  for  other 
purposes:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2 

8.  51,  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1985.  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  title  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 

SEC.  Ml.  TAX  ON  PETROLEUM. 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— Subsections  (a)  and 
<b)  of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "0.79  cent"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"4.5  cents". 

(b)  Termination  or  Tax.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4611  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Termination.— The  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  the  earlier 
of- 

"( 1 )  September  30.  1990.  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations,  rea- 
sonably estimates  that  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  section  and  sections  4661. 
4691.  and  4696  will  equal  $6,470,000,000.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1985. 

SEC.  202.   INCREASE   IN  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  CHEMI- 
CALS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Rate  of  Tax:  Additional 
Chemicals  Taxed.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  amount  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain chemicals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  contained  in  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  to  elect 
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The  tax  is  the  following 
"In  the  case  of:  amount  per  ton: 

Other    Organic    or    Inorganic    Sub- 
stances: 

Acetone $8.64 

Barium .81 

Bis  (2-ethy'.hexyl)  phthalate 8.64 

Carbon  tetrachloride 8.43 

Chlorobenzene 27.66 

Chloroform 25.93 

1.2-Dichloroethane 4.54 

Elhylbenzene 27.33 

Methylene  chloride 21.61 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone 14.26 

Pentachlorophenol 28.59 

Phenol 44.95 

1.1.2.2-Tetrachloroethane 6.05 

1.1.2.2-Tetrachloroethene 21.18 

Trichloroethylene 60.51 

1,1.1-Trichloroethane 39.33 

Vinylchloride 11.24 

(b)  Inflation  Adjustment  in  Amount  of 
Tax —Section  4661  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sul)section 
(d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Inflation  Adjustments  in  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able chemical  sold  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1985  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  increased  by  the  appli- 
cable inflation  ad.iustment  for  such  calendar 
year. 
"(2)  Applicable  inflation  adjustment.— 
"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
chemical,  the  applicable  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  calendar  year  is  the  percent- 
age (if  any)  by  which— 

■(i)  the  applicable  price  index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  exceeds 
"(ii)  the  applicable  price  index  for  1984. 
"(B)  Applicable  price  index.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
price  index  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  av- 
erage for  the  months  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year  of — 


"(i)  in  the  case  of  organic  substances,  the 
producer  price  index  for  basic  organic 
chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>or.  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  inorganic  sut>stances. 
the  producer  price  index  for  basic  inorganic 
chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(3)  Rounding.- If  any  Increase  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  not  a  multiple 
of  1  cent,  such  increase  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  1  cent  (or  if  the  in- 
crease determined  under  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
multiple  of  '/^  of  1  cent,  such  increase  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
1  cent).". 

(c)  Exemption  For  Exports  of  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

(1)  Section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f )  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Exemption  For  Exports  of  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

"( 1 )  Tax-free  sales.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4661  on  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  any  taxable  chemi- 
cal for  export,  or  for  resale  by  the  purchas- 
er to  a  second  purchaser  for  export. 

"(B)  Proof  of  export  required.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  4221(b)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Credit  or  refund  where  tax  paid.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  if— 

"(i)  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"(ii)  such  chemical  was  exported  by  any 
person. 

credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  of  such 
tax  shall  be  allowed  or  made  to  the  person 
who  paid  such  tax. 

"(B)  Condition  to  allowance.— No  credit 
or  refund  shall  be  allowed  or  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  unless  the  person  who 
paid  the  tax  establishes  that  he- 
'd) has  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  person  who  ex- 
ported the  taxable  to  the  person  who  ex- 
ported the  taxable  chemical,  or 

"(ii)  has  obtained  the  written  consent  of 
such  exporter  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit 
or  the  making  of  the  refund. 

"(3)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4662(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  refund  or  credit  for 
certain  uses)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  sale  of  which  by 
such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  a  taxable  chemical",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion on  the  other  substance  manufactured 
or  produced"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"imposed  by  such  section  on  the  other  sub- 
stance manufactured  or  produced  (or  which 
would  have  l)een  imposed  by  such  section  on 
such  other  sul>stance  but  for  sul)section  (e) 
of  this  section)". 

(d)  Exemption  for  Substances  Used  in 
THE  Production  of  Animal  Peed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4662  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definitions  and  special  rules 
with  respect  to  the  Ux  on  certain  chemi- 
cals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  paragraph: 

"(7)  Substances  used  in  the  production 
of  animal  feed.— 


"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  sulfuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  ammo- 
nia, or  methane  used  to  produce  ammonia, 
which  is  a  qualified  animal  feed  sut>stance. 
no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  section 
4661(a). 

"(B)  Qualified  animal  feed  substance.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied animal  feed  sul>stance'  means  any  sub- 
stance— 

"(i)  used  in  a  qualified  animal  feed  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  prcxlucer.  or  importer. 

"(11)  sold  for  use  by  any  purchaser  in  a 
qualified  animal  animal  feed  use.  or 

"(ill)  sold  for  resale  by  any  purchaser  for 
use,  or  resale  for  ultimate  use,  in  a  qualified 
animal  feed  use. 

"(C)  Qualified  animal  feed  use.- The 
term  'qualified  animal  feed  use'  means  any 
use  In  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
animal  feed  or  animal  feed  supplements,  or 
of  ingredients  used  in  animal  feed  or  animal 
feed  supplements. 

"(D)  'Taxation  of  nonqualified  sale  or 
USE.— For  purposes  of  section  4661(a).  If  no 
tax  was  imposed  by  such  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  chemical  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  first  person  who  sells  or  uses 
such  chemical  other  than  in  a  sale  or  use  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated 
as  the  manufacturer  of  such  chemical.". 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  for  sitbstancxs  used 
in  the  production  of  animal  peed.— Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  refunds  and  credits  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  certain  chemicals)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Use  in  the  production  of  animal 
FEED.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If— 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  or  methane  used 
to  produce  ammonia,  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (d)(7),  and 

"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance  as  a 
qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  subsection  (bK7)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to 
such  person  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  an  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section.". 

(e)  E>FEcrnvE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1.  1985. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment •  •  •. 

environmental  toxics  tax 

Sec.  203.  Tax  on  Hazardous  Pollutants. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"sttbchapter   d— tax  on  the  release  of 

Hazardous  Substances  and  Disposal  of 

Hazardous  Wastes. 
"Section  4691.  Imposition  of  Tax. 
"Section  4692.  Definitions. 
'Section  4693.  Records.  Statements  and  Re- 
turns. 

-SEC  4MI.  imposition  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on— 

"(1)  the  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, and 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  a  hazardous  waste  for 
disposal  at  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facili- 
ty. 
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■■(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equai 
to  the  following: 

■■(1)  $150  for  each  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  landfill,  surface  im- 
poundment or  in  waste  piles; 

'■(2)  S75  for  each  ton  of  a  hazardous  sub-  . 
stance  released  in  compliance  with  a  feder- 
ally permitted  release; 

'■(3)  $150  for  each  ton  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance released  in  any  other  way. 

■•(C)   ALTEHNATIVr   COMPUTATIOW   OT  TAX.— 

Under  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  hazard^^ 
ous  waste  disposal  or  hazardous  substance 
handling  facility  can  establish  the  amount 
of  water  of  the  hazardous  waste  or  sub- 
stance deposited  or  released,  then  such 
owner  or  operator  may  elect  to  pay.  in  lieu 
of  the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
under  this  section,  a  tax  reduced  by  the 
weight  of  water. 

"(d)  ElxcLnsioN  FOR  Ckhtain  Wastes.— No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  on 
any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  disposal  of  wastes  which  are.  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
exempt  from  regulation  as  a  hazardous 
waste  under  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  In  the  event  that  any  such 
waste  is  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  fol- 
lowing studies  as  required  under  section 
8002  of  such  Act.  to  pose  a  potential  danger 
to  human  health  and  environment,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  promulgates  regulations  for  the 
disposal  of  such  waste,  then  the  Administra- 
tor shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, along  with  such  regulations,  his  rec- 
ommendation for  imposing  a  tax.  if  any.  on 
the  disposal  or  long-term  storage  of  such 
waste.  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  such  waste  only  when  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(2)  The  disposal  of— 

"<A)  any  waste  by  any  person  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  any  removal  or  reme- 
dial action  under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
roiunental  Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  if  such  disposal  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  the  State,  or 

'■(B)  any  waste  removed  from  smy  facility 
listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List  (NPL). 

■•(e)  Liability  for  the  Tax.— The  Tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  or  hazardous  sub- 
stance handling  or  treatment  facility  at 
which  the  hazardous  waste  is  disposed  of  or 
released. 

"(f)  Credit  for  Prior  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  generai..— a  credit  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  computation  of  any  tax  due  under 
this  section  on  the  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
waste  for  any  tax  previously  paid  under  this 
section  by  the  disposer  on  the  long  term 
storage  of  such  hazardous  waste. 

"(2)  Long-term  storage.— In  the  event 
that  a  person  who  has  paid  a  tax  under  this 
section  on  the  long-term  storage  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste  causes  such  hazardous  waste 
to  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  another 
person  who  is  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility, 
then  such  person  who  paid  the  tax  on  the 
long-term  storage  shall  be  allowed  a  credit 
for  such  tax  in  the  computation  of  any  tax 
subsequently  due  on  the  long-term  storage 
or  disposal  of  a  hazardous  waste. 

■'(3)  Special  rule  for  fungible  waste.- 
For  purposes  of  determining  any  credit  al- 


lowances for  fungible  waste  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  last  of  such  waste  placed 
in  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  storage  facili- 
ty shall  be  the  first  to  l>e  removed  from 
such  facility. 

■•(g)  Phactional  Part  of  Ton.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton.  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  strik- 
ing out  '■and''  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  a  comma 
and  ■and',  and  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph as  follows: 

■■(P)  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  ". 

(c)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general. —Not  later  than  January  1. 
1987.  and  annually  thereafter  through  1989. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues being  collected  in  accordance  with 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  38  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  any.  for  changes  in  the  tax  imposed 
under  such  subchapter  in  order  to— 

(A)  raise  an  amount  of  revenue  equivalent 
to  the  anticipated  amount  of  revenue  from 
the  tax  originally  imposed  under  such  sub- 
chapter. 

(B)  assure  that  the  tax  is  discouraging  the 
release  of  hazardous  substances  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally unsound  manner,  sind 

(C)  assure  that  the  tax  is  being  collected 
with  maximum  administrative  feasibility. 

(2)  Addition  of  certain  substances.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  study, 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  whether  re- 
leases of  the  following  should  be  subject  to 
tax  under  sut>chapter  D  of  chapter  38  of 
such  Code. 

(A)  Pesticides  Identified  for  A  rebutUble 
presumption  against  registration  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

(B)  Chemicals  which,  according  to  the 
International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer,  have  substantial  evidence  of  car- 
cinogenicity. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1986. 

CORPORATE  TAX  ON  NET  RECEIPTS 

SEC.     VA.    CORPORATE    TAX    ON    NET    RE- 
CEIPTS. 

'(a)  In  OnriRAL.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter 

•'Subchapter  E— Tax  on  Corporate  Net 
Profits 

"SEC.  4«M.  ENVIRON.MENTAL  NET  PROFTrS  TAX. 

•■(a)  Oeneral  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  each  corporation  a  tax  equal  to 
.014  percent  of  the  taxable  net  receipts  of 
such  corporation  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Taxable  Net  Receipts.- For  purposes 
of  this  section- 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— The  term  taxable  net 
receipts'  means  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer  for 
any  taxable  year  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  costs  of  goods  sold  by  the  taxpay- 
er for  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(11)  $75,000,000. 

•'(2)  Aggregation  of  controlled  groups.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  members  of  the  same  controlled 


group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Other  groups  under  common  con- 
trol.—Under  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  apply  to  trades  or  busi- 
nesses (whether  or  not  incorporated)  which 
are  under  common  control. 

"(C)  Controlled  croup  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  1563(a). 
except  that— 

•'(1)  •more  than  50  percent'  shall  l>e  substi- 
tuted for  •at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(a)(1).  and 

••(11)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aK4)  and 
(eH3KC)  of  section  1563. 

••(c)  Special  Rule  for  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
NiZA'noNS.- In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a).  taxable  net  receipts  shall  be  comput- 
ed only  by  reference  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  Income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  512)  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  Termination.— No  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed under  this  section  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1990". 

(b)  Allocation  of  Revenues  to  T^ust 
Fund.— Section  221(b)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive. Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  as  amended 
by  part  III.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••.  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•'(G)  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  4696  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"SuBCHAnxH  E^Tax  on  Corporate  Net 
Profits" 

(d)  EIffective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985. 

STUDY  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  CHEMICALS 
SEC.  «».  SIX'DY  ON  IMPORTED  DERIVA'nVES. 

(a)  General  Riile.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  (A)  the  economic  effects 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  (B)  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  imported  derivative  of  substances  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661.  Such 
study  shall  develop  the  methodology  for  se- 
lecting the  list  of  substances  and  shall  list 
the  substances  which  would  t>e  subject  to 
the  tax  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
their  corresponding  item  numl)ers  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  conduct  a  study  on  (A)  the  trade 
effects  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661 
with  and  without  the  tax  on  derivatives;  and 
(B)  the  means  of  making  such  a  tax  on  de- 
rivatives compatible  with  current  interna- 
tional trade  agreements. 

(b)  Report.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  the  list  of  sub- 
stances (and  corresponding  item  numbers  in 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States) 


prepared  as  part  of  the  study  conducted 
under  sut>section  (a)(1).  Not  later  than  June 
1.  1985.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  the  report  on  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  ( a )( 1 ). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  its  report  on 
the  study  conducted  under  (a)(2)  within 
four  months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury's  list  of  substances 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (I),  but  not 
before  June  1.  1985. 

Amendment  No.  3 
.   S.  51.  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1985,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"FEDERAL  CAUSE  OF  ACTION 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  and  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B);  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  and;  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  damages,  as  defined  in  section 
101(6>(B).  resulting  from  such  a  release.". 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  ••damages  for"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  (B)(1)  any  medical  expenses,  rehabili- 
tation costs,  or  burial  expenses  due  to  bodily 
injury;  (ii)  any  loss  of  income  or  profits  or 
impairment  or  loss  of  earning  capacity  due 
to  bodily  injury;  (ill)  any  pain  and  suffering 
due  to  bodily  Injury;  (Iv)  any  economic  loss 
and  any  Injury  to  property,  including  dimi- 
nution in  value;  and  (v)  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  107(n).  taking  into  ac- 
count the  proportion  of  the  injured  class 
which  would  t>enefit  from  such  award,  puni- 
tive damages;". 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(1)  In  any  action  for  damages  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  subsection  (a),  subject  to 
Rules  402  and  403  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  the  following  evidence  relevant  to 
the  issue  of  causation  of  personal  Injury 
shall  be  admissible: 

"(1)  increases  in  the  incidence  of  injury  of 
disease  in  the  exposed  population  over  that 
which  is  otherwise  probable; 

••(2)  epidemiological  studies; 

••(3)  animal  studies; 

"'(4)  short-term  in-vitro  studies; 

•'(5)  tissue  and  toxicologic  studies; 

"(6)  environmental  monitoring  data;  and 

"(7)  government  health  effects  studies 
done  for  the  purpose  of  developing  stand- 
ards or  exposure  limits. 

"(m)  The  standard  of  liability  for  any 
person  for  damages  under  subparagraph  (D) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
strict  liability  without  limitation  to  the  de- 
fenses specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"•(n)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(D)  of  subsection  (a),  punitive  damages  may 
be  awarded  in  the  case  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  hazardous  substance,  pollut- 
ant, or  contaminant  and  constituting  an  ex- 
treme departure  from  accepted  practice. 

""(o)  In  the  case  of  damages  under  sub- 
paragraph  (D)  of  subsection   (a),   persons 


liable  under  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion shall  be  liable  only  with  regard  to  dam- 
ages resulting  from  releases  of  hazardous 
substances,  pollutants  or  contaminants 
owned  or  possessed  by  such  person."'. 

(d)  Section  113  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  over  any  action  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  107(a)  of  this  title  shall 
be  concurrent  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  any  State  over  such  an  action,  and 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  court 
with  respect  to  any  action  under  this  title. 

"•(f)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage certification  of  class  actions  In  ac- 
tions under  subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
107(a)  of  this  title  involving  common  issues 
of  fact  or  law.  In  furtherance  of  that  policy, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  requirements  of 
Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure are  met  in  actions  under  such  subpara- 
graph arising  from  the  same  release  and 
presenting  common  issues  of  fact  or  law  and 
involving  30  or  more  potential  claimants. 

•'(g)  In  any  action  under  subparagraph 
(D)  of  section  107(a)  of  this  title,  defendanto 
may  be  added  at  the  request  of  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  without  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties.  The  United  States  shall 
make  available  to  appropriate  parties  infor- 
mation in  its  possession  which  Is  material  to 
the  identification  of  other  responsible  par- 
ties who  are  potential  defendants."." 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 


AMENDMENT  NO.  4 

(Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Einvi- 
ronment  and  public  Works) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  124)  entitled  the  "Safe 
Drinking  Water  Amendments  of 
1985";  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  4 

Section  1412  (b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  14  contami- 
nants listed  ill  the  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  published  in  volume  47, 
Federal  Register,  page  9352.  not  later  than 
15  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985.  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  those  contaminants  for 
which  there  is  a  rational  basis  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons;  or 

"(11)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  the  contaminant  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  contami- 
nants listed  in  the  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  published  in  volume  48, 
Federal  Register,  page  45502,  not  later  than 


36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1984.  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  those  contaminants  for 
which  there  is  a  rational  basis  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons;  or 

"(Ii)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  the  contaminant  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(CMI)  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and  si- 
multaneously promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  each  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  substance  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  which  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation 
was  promulgated)  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  On  January 
1.  1988.  and  at  annual  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  review  of  sub- 
stances (other  than  substances  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B))  which  may  re- 
quire regulation  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  persons.  Such  prior- 
ities shall  be  based  upon  the  extent  to 
which  such  contaminant  occurs  in  public 
water  systems  throughout  the  United  States 
or  on  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  substance  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. In  establishing  such  priorities  the  Ad- 
ministrator's consideration  shall  include, 
but  not  t>e  limited  to.  substances  regulated 
as  toxic  water  pollutants  under  section  307 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  substances  reg- 
istered as  pesticides  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(ii)  For  each  contaminant  listed  on  the 
priority  list,  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
3  years  of  listing— 

"(I)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  those  contiminants  for 
which  there  is  a  rational  basis  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  person;  or 

"(II)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  the  comtaminant  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 


DURENBERGER  .AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  5  AND  6 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  124), 
supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  5 

Section  1448(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Jtn»ICIAL  REVIEW" 

••(A)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  section  1412.  any 
regulation  under  section  1413(b).  any  regu- 
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lation  under  section  1414(c).  any  regulation 
for  State  underground  injection  control  pro- 
grams under  section  1421.  or  any  general 
regulation  for  the  administration  of  this 
title  may  be  filed  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, or  in  any  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  a  circuit  in  which  the  petitioner  re- 
sides or  transacts  business;  and 

••<B)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  other  regulation  under  this 
title,  issuing  any  order  under  this  title,  or 
making  any  determination  under  this  title 
may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  any  appropriate  circuit.  Any 
such  petition  shall  be  filed  within  the  120- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  regulation  or  issuance  of 
the  order  with  respect  to  which  review  is 
sought  or  on  the  date  of  the  termination 
with  respect  to  which  review  is  sought,  and 
may  be  filed  after  the  expiration  of  such 
120-day  period  if  the  petition  is  based  solely 
on  grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  Action  of  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  which  review  could  have 
been  obtained  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  any  civil 
or  criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement  or 
in  any  civil  action  to  enjoin  enforcement. 

•■2(A)  If  petitions  for  review  of  the  same 
agency  action  have  been  filed  In  two  or 
more  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Administra- 
tor has  received  written  notice  of  the  filing 
of  the  first  such  petition  more  than  30  days 
before  receiving  written  notice  of  the  filing 
of  the  second  petition,  then  the  record  shall 
be  filed  in  that  court  in  which  the  first  peti- 
tion was  filed.  If  petitions  for  review  of  the 
same  agency  action  have  been  filed  in  two 
or  more  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Adminis- 
trator has  received  written  notice  of  the 
filing  of  one  or  more  petitions  within  30 
days  or  less  after  receiving  written  notice  of 
the  filing  of  the  first  petition,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  advise  in  writing 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  that  petitions  have  been  filed 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals,  and  shall 
identify  each  court  for  which  he  has  written 
notice  that  such  petitions  have  t>een  filed 
within  30  days  or  less  of  receiving  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  petition. 
Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random  selection 
devised  for  this  purpose,  the  Administrative 
Office  thereupon  shall  select  the  court  In 
which  the  record  shall  be  filed  from  among 
those  identified  by  the  Administrator.  Upon 
notification  of  such  selection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promptly  file  the  record  in  such 
court.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of  agency 
action  which  has  previously  been  remanded 
to  the  Administrator,  the  record  shall  be 
filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which  remand- 
ed such  action. 

••(B)  Where  petitions  have  been  filed  In 
two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  respect 
to  the  same  agency  action  and  the  record 
has  been  filed  In  one  of  such  courts  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  the  other  courts  in 
which  such  petitions  have  been  filed  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  petitions  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( 1 ).  any  court  in  which  a 
petition  has  been  filed  may  postpone  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  agency  action  until  15 
days  after  the  Administrative  Office  has  se- 
lected the  court  in  which  the  record  shall  be 
fUed. 

"(C)  Any  court  in  which  a  petition  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  has  been  filed. 
Including  any  court  selected  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2KA).  may  transfer  such  peti- 


tion to  any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  or  otherwise  In 
the  interest  of  Justice". 

(b)  Section  1448(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  ••45-day 
In  both  places  where  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "120-days"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Amkndmknt  No.  6 
Part  C  of  the  Safe  DriiUiIng  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

••BRINB  DISJ»OSAL  PROCRAli  STtTBY" 

•Sec.  .  (aKl)  The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  current  storage  and 
disposal  requirements  and  practices  of  brine 
associated  with  oil  or  natural  gas  explora- 
tion, production,  or  recovery  In  those  States 
in  which  oil  or  natural  gas  exploration,  pro- 
duction, or  recovery  occurs. 

"(2)  Such  study  shall  Identify,  using  cur- 
rently available  data,  those  States  in  which 
existing  underground  drinking  supplies  are 
subject  to  contamination,  which  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  human  health,  by 
heavy  metals  or  total  dissolved  solids  from 
the  current  storage  and  disposal  of  brine. 
The  results  of  such  study  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  9  months  of  enact- 
ment. 

"(bKl)  Within  180  days  of  completion  of 
the  study.  If  such  contamination  is  found, 
the  Administrator  shall  Issue  guidelines  for 
making  a  demonstration  that  an  effective 
program.  Including  adequate  enforcement, 
is  being  implemented  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  environment  from  adverse  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  storage  and  disposal 
of  brine,  associated  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
exploration,  production,  and  recovery, 
which  Is  not  controlled  by  an  existing  un- 
derground injection  control  program. 

••(2)  The  Administrator  shall  notify  those 
States  identified  as  having  a  significant  con- 
tamination problem  in  subsection  (aK2)  at 
the  same  time  that  he  Issues  guidelines 
under  subsection  (bKl). 

■■(3)  Within  12  months  of  receiving  notifi- 
cation, such  States  shall  demonstrate  to  the 
Administrator  that  they  are  Implementing 
an  effective  program  In  accordance  with 
guidelines  issued  under  (bKl). 

'(4)  If  any  State  required  to  demonstrate 
an  effective  program  under  this  section, 
fails  to  make  such  a  demonstration  within 
the  specified  time,  the  Administrator  shall, 
after  90  days  for  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment,  promulgate  a  program  for  that 
State  to  achieve  the  goals  in  this  section. 

"(5)  If,  after  a  State's  demonstration  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  he  determines 
that  the  State  has  failed  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective program  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (bKl).  he  may  exercise  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  of  Section  1422  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  such  sul>8ection. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRADE  DEFICIT  WITH  JAPAN 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  be  well 
over  $30  billion  in  1984— almost  twice 
1983's  record  deficit. 

Yesterday  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  met  to  dis- 
cuss trade  items  between  our  two 
countries  along  with  other  issues.  Re- 
ports of  that  meeting  are  very  disturb- 
ing. Not  only  did  the  two  leaders  fail 


to  meaningfully  discuss  Japan's  all-out 
trade  invasion  of  U.S.  markets  but  the 
extension  of  the  present  auto  re- 
straints were  not  even  mentioned.  This 
is  very  alarming  when  the  figures 
show  that  two-thirds  of  the  record 
1984  trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  be  In 
autos  and  auto  products. 

This  large  trade  deficit  comes  at  a 
time  when  our  domestic  auto  industry 
must  spend  another  $80  million  over 
the  next  5  years  to  retool  and  modern- 
ize. Imported  autos  from  Japan  rob 
the  U.S.  industrial  base  of  greatly 
needed  funds  and  also  have  kept  many 
auto  workers  on  permanent  layoff. 

Two  weeks  ago  Senator  Eagleton 
and  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
urging  him  to  discuss  the  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  at  the  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  discuss  this  very  impor- 
tant problem  with  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister.  I  am  even  more  concerned 
for  the  future  of  the  industrial  base  of 
America.  It  is  my  continued  hope  that 
the  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
with  Japan  will  be  extended  beyond 
the  March  31.  1985,  deadline  and  it  is 
time  that  President  Reagan  acted  to 
reduce  the  shocking  imbalance  of 
trade  with  Japan. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
President  Reagan  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  December  20,  1984. 
Hon.  RoNALO  Reagan, 
77i«  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  pleased  that 
at  the  l)eginning  of  next  month  you  will  be 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  We 
urge  you  to  take  this  opportunity  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  extending  the  re- 
straint on  Japanese  automobile  exports. 

The  American  auto  Industry  is  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  past  recession,  high  Inter- 
est rates,  unexpected  changes  in  consumer 
preference  and  an  unprecedented  flood  of 
Imports.  Over  the  last  few  years  the  Indus- 
try has  faced  up  to  these  problems  by  cut- 
ting costs,  improving  productivity  and  In- 
vesting over  $40  billion  in  retooling  and 
modernization.  But  employment  In  the 
American  auto  industry  is  still  over  a  fourth 
below  that  of  five  years  ago:  and.  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  Industry  will  have  to  invest  over 
$80  billion  more  over  the  next  decade. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  still  accounts  for 
over  20%  of  all  manufacturing  employment. 
Other  key  Industries,  from  steel  to  textiles, 
and  from  ■•high-tech"  to  mining,  are  all 
linked  to  the  auto  Industry. 

Any  Increase  In  the  number  of  imports 
coming  to  the  United  States  would  have  a 
very  bad  effect  on  our  economy.  According 
to  a  report  In  Automotive  News,  Commerce 
Department  analysts  have  found  that  the 
American  industry  is  still  extremely  ■■vul- 
nerable" and  •■could  easily  slip  back  Into  a 
new  round  of  plant  closings.  Job  lay-offs  and 
losses  should  sales  turn  down  ...  as  some 
forecasters  expect  they  might."  We  cannot 
let  the  Japanese  exploit  this  situation.  Ef- 
fective restraints  on  Japanese  imports  are 
needed.  Continuation  of  the  restraints  also 
has  the  added  benefit  of  encouraging  Japa- 


nese auto  manufacturers  to  produce  here, 
providing  more  jot»s  for  American  workers. 

The  currency  imbalance  between  our  two 
countries  continues.  The  current  exchange 
rate  of  almost  250  yen  to  the  dollar  acts  like 
a  20-25%  subsidy  on  every  Japanese  import 
sold  in  this  country.  Whether  this  is  caused 
by  'manipulation"  of  the  yen,  or  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  this  Is  an  unaccept- 
able burden  on  American  auto  manufactur- 
ers. 

This  situation  is  compounded  by  the  Japa- 
nese tax  system.  Japan  uses  a  commodity 
tax  as  a  primary  source  of  revenues,  but  this 
tax  is  rebated  on  exported  products.  This  is 
not  only  an  incentive  to  export,  but  as  the 
only  major  industrialized  nation  without 
any  similar  sort  of  commodity  or  value- 
added  tax.  this  system  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  export  to  the  United  States  in  particular. 

The  Japanese  continue  to  hold  nearly  20% 
of  the  American  auto  market.  During  the 
last  four  years  with  the  restraints  they  have 
even  gotten  as  much  as  23%.  If  the  re- 
straints are  removed  they  could  double  that 
share,  taking  almost  half  the  American 
market. 

The  country  is  facing  new  and  critical 
challenges  in  the  international  ecomomy. 
The  trade  deficit  for  1984  is  expected  to  be 
well  over  $130  billion— almost  twice  last 
year's  record  high.  The  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  will  l>e  over  $30  billion— also  breaking 
a  record  set  last  year.  Over  two-thirds  of 
that  record  setting  deficit  with  the  Japanese 
is  in  autos  and  automobile  products.  Action 
must  be  taken  on  all  fronts.  We  hope  you 
will  not  let  the  upcoming  meeting  pass  with- 
out expressing  these  sentiments  to  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  of  the  results 
of  your  meeting. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  EUcleton.* 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
JACK  KEMP 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  other 
Chamber,  Representative  Jack  Kemp 
of  New  York,  made  some  noteworthy 
and  though-provoking  remarks  at  a 
recent  conference  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  Representative  Kemp  is 
often  quoted  in  the  news  these  days, 
on  many  issues;  I  am  certain  that  his 
remarks  before  the  National  Urban 
League  will,  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Representative 
Kemp's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Black  Americans  and  the  Republican 
Party 

rd  like  to  thank  John  Jacob  for  his  warm 
introduction  and  for  inviting  me  to  address 
the  1984  Conference  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  I've  considered  John  Jacob  a  friend 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
habit  of  putting  others  first  that  when  he 
invited  me  to  speak,  he  said  I  would  be 
doing  him  a  personal  favor— when  or  course 
he  was  doing  me  a  great  honor. 

John  does  not  seek  the  limelight,  but  as 
president  of  the  National  Urban  League  he 
has  shown   a  steady   capability   and   quiet 


courage  in  speaking  candidly.  t>oth  inside 
and  outside  the  black  community,  about  the 
challenges  facing  disadvantaged  Americans, 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  I've  l)een  hoping 
for  a  chsmce  to  say  publicly  how  much  I 
admire  his  leadership  and  dedication,  as  I  do 
that  of  Vernon  Jordan  l)efore  him. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  For  74  years,  you  have 
brought  hope  and  an  equal  chance  to  the 
Jobless,  the  homeless,  the  unskilled,  the  lost 
and  the  least.  You  have  initiated  self-help 
efforts,  demonstrated  what  works,  and  built 
partnerships  of  trust  with  Institutions  that 
ought  to  get  Involved.  You  have  earned  the 
respect  of  business  and  labor,  civic  and  civil 
rights  leaders,  and  both  political  parties. 
Through  personal  experience  with  dedicat- 
ed, people  like  Leroy  Coles  In  Buffalo  have 
learned  how  much  the  Urban  League  is 
doing  on  a  local  as  well  as  a  national  level. 

As  you  know.  I  don't  stand  before  you  as  a 
candidate  for  anything — except  for  re-elec- 
tion to  an  eighth  term  as  a  Congressman 
from  Buffalo.  But  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  condition  and  direction  of 
our  Nation.  And  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  you,  from  the  heart,  about  some- 
thing that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long 
time— the  relationship  between  black  Amer- 
icans and  the  Republican  Party. 

Back  In  February,  my  wife  Joanne  and  I 
happened  to  watch  a  fascinating  program 
on  Tony  Brown's  Journal,  called  "The  Long- 
est Struggle."  It  was  a  dramatization  of  the 
lives  of  black  Americans  in  the  period  after 
reconstruction,  which  he  described  as  a 
"reign  of  terror"  against  blacks  and  Repub- 
licans, aimed  at  depriving  black  Americans 
of  their  15th  amendment  right  to  vote.  And 
at  one  point  In  his  narration,  Tony  Brown 
said,  "during  this  period  the  best  friend  that 
blacks  had  was  the  Republican  Party,  led  by 
two  radical  Republican  Congressmen."  Rep- 
resentative Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frankly,  rather  than  making  me  feel  g(x>d 
as  a  Republican,  this  really  saddened  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  how  long  it's 
been  since  black  Americans  could  feel  that 
way  about  my  party.  And  perhaps  the  feel- 
ing was  deepened  t>ecause  many  people  at 
various  times  have  called  me  a  "radical"  Re- 
publican—and not  always  meaning  it  kindly. 
But  according  to  the  dictionary,  "radfcal" 
means  going  to  the  roots  of  things.  And  I  re- 
member thinking  how  much  the  Republican 
Party  needs  radical  Republicans  in  that 
sense. 

The  Republican  Party  would  not  even 
exist  except  for  black  Americans.  Our  party 
was  bom  out  of  the  struggle  for  equality 
and  opportunity— the  two  always  went  to- 
gether. When  you  look  back  at  the  years 
from  1960  to  1932,  when  Republicans  domi- 
nated American  politics,  it  was  always  be- 
cause of  two  reasons:  civil  rights  for  all.  and 
economic  opportunity  for  all.  Once  chattel 
slavery  was  abolished  and  all  Americans  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  campaigns 
were  fought  and  won  on  slogans  like  "a  full 
dinner  pail,"  "honest  money,"  and  later,  on 
restoring  pre-world  war  one  prosperity  and 
"normalcy. "  Back  then  we  Republicans 
seemed  to  know  In  our  bones  that  without 
full  and  expanding  economic  opportunity 
for  everyone,  pressing  for  legal  equality,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  was  not  going  to  be  enough. 
And  as  long  as  we  pursued  both,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  especially  black  Americans, 
responded  with  loyalty. 

But  somewhere  along  the  way  the  Repub- 
lican Party  blundered  and  strayed.  Some- 


how we  mislaid  the  key  to  prosperity  and 
full  economic  opportunity  for  all.  The 
policy  failures  of  1929-1932— when  Republi- 
cans preached  not  economic  growth  but  eco- 
nomic austerity,  not  internationalism  but 
protectionism,  not  civil  rights  but  "what's 
g(Kxl  for  business  is  good  for  America"— 
paved  the  way  for  the  massive  electoral 
shift  toward  the  new  deal  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

That  shift  is  taken  for  granted  today.  But 
for  black  Americans,  It  didn't  occur  without 
a  struggle.  In  1932  the  Republicans,  after 
all.  were  still  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  civil 
rights,  while  the  Democratic  Party  was  still 
mired  in  reconstruction  mentality,  still  im- 
pllclty  defending  white  supremacy. 

I've  met  elderly  blacks  who  can  still  re- 
member black  preachers  preaching  furious- 
ly against  the  Democrats  and  the  new  deal, 
threatening  hellfire  and  damnation  for 
those  who  would  dare  desert  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  A  majority  of  black  Americans  still 
voted  for  Hoover  in  1932.  And  in  1940.  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  could  still  say  that  the  black 
vote  was  "essentially  Republican."  The 
OOP  had  accumulated  that  much  loyalty. 
While  Republicans  have  a  negative  image 
with  blacks  today,  consider  what  Roosevelt 
had  to  contend  with.  When  a  black  minister 
opened  one  session  of  the  1936  Democratic 
Convention  and  a  black  Congressmen  sec- 
onded FDR's  nomination.  Senator  "Cotton 
Ed"  Smith  stormed  out  of  the  convention, 
saying,  "I  cannot  and  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  recognition  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments." 

But  it  was  no  use.  Hoover  Republicans  of- 
fered a  balanced  budget,  and  Roosevelt  of- 
fered buttered  bread.  In  a  book  called 
"Farewell  to  the  P»arty  of  Lincoln":  black 
politics  in  the  age  of  FDR.  HJ.  Weiss  has 
written:  ■■It  was  not  civil  rights,  it  was  jobs 
that  brought  blacks  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  Blacks  became  Democrats,"  Weiss  ob- 
serves, ••because  the  Democrats  had  a  pro- 
gram that  was  going  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged, or  the  poor,  more  than  the  Republi- 
can Party."  In  fact,  in  this  month's  Ebony 
magazine  there's  an  article  that  quotes  an 
82-year-old  black  activist  named  Valores 
Washington,  who  said:  "I  was  bom  when 
there  was  nothing  but  black  Republicans.  I 
can  rememtier  when  you  couldn't  find  a 
black  Democrat.  But  the  Democrats  fed 
blacks  when  they  needed  feeding." 

The  Democratic  Party  deserves  its  due, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  give  it.  Besides  the 
new  deal  and  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party— at  least  a  large  portion  of  it- 
carried  to  completion  the  fight  to  get  rid  of 
legal  barriers  to  social  and  political  partici- 
pation for  minorities.  I'm  proud  that  a  Re- 
publican Chief  Justice,  ap(>ointed  by  a 
forceful  Republican  President,  eliminated 
legal  segregation  of  schools  at  Little  Rock 
and  elsewhere:  and  that  overwhelming  sup- 
port by  the  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress finally  made  the  right  to  vote  a  reality 
for  black  Americans.  But  that  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  most  people  today.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  have  come 
to  consider  the  Democratic  Party  as  the 
••natural"  political  home  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  many  reasons,  I'm  convinced  that  this 
situation  is  not  healthy— not  for  blacks,  not 
for  my  party,  and  most  of  all,  not  for  Amer- 
ica. I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  strong  the 
temptation  has  been  for  the  Democrats  to 
take  the  black  vote  for  granted,  and  for  the 
Republicans  to  write  it  off.  But  I  believe  the 
Republican  tendency  comes,  not  from  indif- 
ference or  ill  will,  but  from  a  kind  of  utter 
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despair  built  up  during  50  years  of  failure  to 
reach  out  successfully  to  black  Americans, 
and  perhaps  to  fully  understand  the  true 
basis  of  equal  opportunity  as  well  as  we  used 
to.  I  was  impressed  when  Jesse  Jackson  said 
in  San  Francisco  that  'democracy  guaran- 
tees opportunity,  not  success."  Ek]ual  oppor- 
tunity has  been  likened  to  a  race  where  ev- 
eryone starts  out  together  and  the  prizes  go 
to  those  who  most  merit  them.  What  I 
think  some  Members  of  my  party  don't  fully 
appreciate  is  the  degree  to  which  past  im- 
pediments are  preventing  many  blacks  from 
beginning  at  the  same  starting  line  with 
others  who  never  had  those  impediments. 

My  hope  for  the  future  of  my  country  and 
my  party  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  forgiving.  They  are  forgiving 
because  they  are  forward-looking.  They  are 
less  interested,  ultimately,  in  what  you've 
done  for  them  in  the  past — or  to  them,  for 
that  matter— than  In  what  you  plan  to  do 
for  them  in  the  future.  This  is  why  I  am 
confident  that  if  my  party  puts  forward  a 
vision  of  the  future  that  embraces  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  Americans,  and  a  way  of 
getting  there,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Democrats  find  a  tidal  wave  of  "their"  sup- 
porters returning  to  the  Republican  Party. 

The  recent  Black  Family  Summit  Confer- 
ence, co-sponsored  by  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  NAACP,  put  the  first  item 
on  their  agenda  for  economic  security  for 
black  families  very  simply:  "Top  priority 
should  be  placed  on  full  employment  at  liva- 
ble wages  for  all  persons  able  and  willing  to 
work.'  And  as  John  Jacob  told  us  so  elo- 
quently last  night,  "jobs  are  the  single  cen- 
tral burning  issue  on  the  black  agenda  in 
1984. '  I'm  proud  to  say  that  it  is  the  Repub- 
lican Party  which  has  t>egun  to  take  the 
lead  in  moving  the  country  toward  full  em- 
ployment with  no  inflation. 

Believe  it  or  not,  adopting  the  goal  of  full 
employment  four  years  ago  was  considered  a 
risky  thing  to  do.  Remember  that  back 
then,  economists  and  politicians  were 
almc»t  universally  telling  us  that  it  simply 
couldn't  t>e  done  without  high  inflation,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion was  telling  us  that  we  were  in  the  grip 
of  a  malaise,  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  said  we  had  to  lower  our 
standard  of  living.  Prof.  Alfred  Kahn,  the 
chief  •Inflation-fighter,"  actually  said  that 
the  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  was  to  ride 
bicycles.  And  Robert  Lekachman,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  liberal  Democratic  econo- 
mists in  the  country,  summed  up  this  men- 
tality when  he  said:  "The  era  of  growth  is 
over  and  the  era  of  limits  is  upon  us.  It 
means  the  whole  politics  of  the  country  has 
changed.  All  problems  have  become  distri- 
butional. We  already  see  it,"  he  said,  ""in  a 
whole  set  of  divisive  tendencies:  black  versus 
Jew.  men  versus  women,  and  the  whole 
debate  over  energy  policy. "  How  can  you  be 
fair  to  anyone  in  a  coiuitry  suffering  from 
13  percent  inflation.  21  percent  Interest 
rates,  closed  factories  stnd  lost  jobs? 

If  this  country  was  not  in  fact  going  to 
tear  itself  apart  in  a  struggle  over  pieces  of 
a  shrinking  economic  pie,  we  had  to  ignore 
the  "experts."  get  this  economy  expanding 
again  without  inflation,  and  atwve  all  create 
jobs.  I  think  its  fair  to  say  that  by  1980  the 
Democrats,  like  the  Republicans  in  1932, 
had  lost  the  key  to  expanding  economic  op- 
portunity. But  frankly,  we  "radical"  Repub- 
licans simply  turned  to  the  ideas  of  the  last 
President  who  actually  achieved  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation:  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy, a  Democrat.  In  fact,  that's  where  we  got 
the  idea  of  cutting  tax  rate*  acroos  the 
board. 


Just  after  the  1980  elections.  I  saw  an 
interview  with  Walter  Mondale  on  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a  Democrat  during  President 
Kennedy's  growth  policies.  It  seemed  like 
such  a  good  description  of  what  I  hoped  we 
could  accomplish  in  the  next  four  years  that 
I  saved  it.  Here's  what  he  said  about  the 
early  1960s: 

"At  that  time,  we  were  able  to  cut  tax 
rates,  increase  revenues,  add  Jobs,  fund  new 
programs,  and  keep  a  stable  dollar.  That 
was  a  good  time  for  a  Democrat  to  be  alive. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  good  things.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  you  could  get  our  Nation 
In  a  more  compassionate  frame  of  mind 
when  you  were  sharing  additional  resources 
from  growth.  Nobody  was  losing  anything. " 
"You  could  say:  "How  about  feeding  the 
hungry?  How  about  educating  those  poor 
kids?  How  about  having  some  decent  hous- 
ing for  these  families  that  are  living  in  des- 
perate conditions?"  People  would  say. 
That's  right.  Let's  do  some  of  that.'  " 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  at  that  time. 
Waiter  Mondale  got  it  right. 

That's  what  we  have  tried  to  do  by  cutting 
tax  rates  across  the  iKjard.  The  tax  rate  cuts 
were  not  designed  to  be  an  attack  on  Oov- 
emment  or  iU  revenues.  They  were  an 
effort  to  get  the  country  moving  again.  We 
need  a  safety  net.  but  we  also  need  a  ladder 
of  opportunity.  And  opportunities  on  the 
public  payroll  are  no  substitute  for  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector.  But  people  naturally 
choose  public  jobs  over  private  Jobs  when 
private  employment  Isn't  there.  True,  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  The  awrross-the-board 
tax  cuts  were  delayed.  The  Federal  Reserve 
took  us  into  a  deep  recession  and  kept  us 
there  too  long  with  a  misguided  policy  of 
high-interest-rate  monetarism.  And  I've 
caught  flak  for  saying  so.  but  I  still  t>elieve 
you  can't  make  big  cuts  in  social  spending 
when  the  economy  is  flat  on  its  back. 

E>espite  these  flaws,  under  this  adminis- 
tration the  1981  tax  cuts  have  powered  a 
noninflationary  economic  expansion  that 
began  at  the  end  of  19'>2.  With  inflation  at 
its  lowest  level  in  20  years.  6.7  million  Amer- 
icans have  found  work  In  the  last  19 
months.  That's  more  Jobs  than  the  entire 
continent  of  Europe  has  created  in  a  decade. 

But  It's  not  enough.  It's  not  nearly 
enough.  As  Vernon  Jordan  says,  putting 
America  back  to  work  means  putting  black 
Americans  back  to  work. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  more,  much  more. 
And  I  would  like  to  outline  some  ideas  that 
I  believe  can  be  effective  in  reaching  the 
poor,  the  minorities  and  the  inner  cities. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  atwut 
keeping  the  recovery  going.  If  we  want  to 
marshal  the  social  resources  we  need  to 
reach  out  to  the  poor  and  to  assist  the  de- 
cayed inner  cities  it  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  this  economic  expansion  going,  and 
going  strongly.  Strong  economic  expansion 
Is  the  foundation  for  social  justice:  You 
can't  help  the  poor  by  making  America 
poor.  An  economic  slowdown  would  stop  or 
even  reverse  the  progress  on  job  creation, 
and  the  ones  hurt  most  would  be  the  last 
hired  and  first  fired.  It  would  also  be  an  in- 
calculable social  and  political  blow— because 
it  would  Intensify  all  the  tensions  and  zero- 
sum  wrangling  in  our  country  that  Robert 
Lekachman  talked  about. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  major  threats  to 
this  economic  expansion.  One  is  monetary 
policy.  Incredibly  enough,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  t>elleves  that  it  must  slow  down 
economic  growth  and  keep  unemployment 
from  falling  too  fast  so  as  to  keep  inflation 
under  control.  That's  not  just  insensitive: 


it's  irrational.  Inflation  is  not  caused  by  too 
many  people  working.  When  commodity 
prices  are  falling  sharply  as  they  have  in 
the  past  few  months,  and  the  dollar  is  hit- 
ting record  highs,  this  means  high  interest 
rates  are  signaling  that  money  is  too  tight, 
not  too  loose:  we  have  deflation,  not  infla- 
tion. If  the  Fed  doesn't  change  course  and 
allow  interest  rates  to  come  down,  we  could 
see  a  slowdown,  a  rise  in  unemployment,  de- 
faults in  the  third  world,  further  despair  in 
our  cities— and  higher,  not  lower  deficits. 

The  other  major  threat  to  expansion 
would  be  the  enactment  of  a  major  tax  in- 
crease. And  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  a 
moment  for  being  partisan,  the  bigger 
threat  comes  from  the  democratic,  not  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President.  Mr. 
Mondale  has  promised  a  big  tax  increase 
across  the  board  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
President  says  it  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. I  wish  that  Mr.  Mondale  would  read  a 
speech  that  President  Roosevelt  gave  during 
the  campaign  of  1936,  when  the  Republi- 
cans were  saying  all  the  same  things  about 
the  deficit  that  the  Democrats  are  saying 
today.  The  speech  was  titled.  "The  only  way 
to  keep  the  Government  out  of  the  red  is  to 
keep  the  people  out  of  the  red." 

In  that  speech.  Mr.  Roosevelt  explained: 
"The  money  to  run  the  Government  comes 
from  taxes:  and  the  tax  revenue  depends  for 
its  size  on  the  size  of  the  national  income. 
When  the  incomes  and  the  values  and  trans- 
actions of  the  country  are  on  the  down- 
grade, then  tax  receipts  go  on  the  down- 
grade too.  If  the  national  income  continues 
to  decline,  then  the  Government  cannot  run 
without  going  into  the  red.  The  only  way  to 
keep  the  Goverrmient  out  of  the  red  is  to 
keep  the  people  out  of  the  red.  And  so  we 
(have)  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  before  we  (can)  balance  the 
budget  of  the  national  Government.  That 
makes  sense  doesn't  it? "  FDR  asked.  "To 
pile  on  vast  new  taxes  would  get  us  nowhere 
because  values  (would  go)  down,  and  that 
makes  sense  too." 

In  that  same  speech,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed another  of  Mr.  Mondale's  recent 
worries.  He  said,  "and  now  a  word  atx>ut  this 
foolish  fear  about  the  crushing  load  the 
debt  will  imcKJse  on  your  childem  and  mine. 
This  debt  is  not  going  to  be  paid  by  oppres- 
sive taxation  on  future  generations.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  paid  by  taking  away  the  hard- 
won  savings  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
going  to  be  paid  out  of  an  increased  national 
income  and  increased  individual  incomes 
produced  by  increasing  national  prosperity. 
The  deficit  of  the  national  Goverrmient  has 
been  steadily  declining  for  three  years  run- 
ning," he  pointed  out. 

And  the  deficit  is  declining  right  now  as 
we  put  people  back  to  work.  Over  the  past 
year,  revenues  have  risen  at  a  rate  of  12  per- 
cent, while  spending  has  risen  only  4  per- 
cent. Despite  all  the  talk  you've  heard,  the 
deficit  has  never  reached  $200  billion,  and  it 
never  will— if  we  can  keep  the  economy  ex- 
panding and  continue  to  move  America 
toward  full  employment  and  price  stability, 
the  stated  goal  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
legislation. 

President  Roosevelt  used  to  say  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself.  I  hope 
it  never  comes  to  be  said  of  his  heirs  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  but  fear  itself. 
Democrats  who  cherish  the  future  of  their 
party  had  better  hope  that  the  "new  real- 
ism" does  not  turn  out  to  t>e  the  "old  Hoo- 
verism."  We  Republicans  will  wish  then  as 
much  luck  as  we  had  with  it. 


As  I  said,  while  keeping  the  economic  re- 
covery going,  we  .still  must  do  more  for  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed,  especially  in  our 
inner  cities.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  we 
have  barely  begun  to  address  the  problem  of 
expanding  economic  opportunity  to  every- 
one. But  Bobby  Kennedy  was  right  when  he 
said,  "to  ignore  the  potential  of  private  en- 
terprise is  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  with 
a  single  platoon,  while  great  armies  are  left 
to  stand  aside.  " 

I  am  proposing  a  three-part  urban  initia- 
tive, and  I  want  to  make  it  a  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform.  First,  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  tax  system,  designed  especially 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  that  is  holding 
back  so  many  low-income  Americans. 
Second,  a  new  Urban  Homesteading  Act  de- 
signed to  bring  us  closer  to  the  national  goal 
stated  in  the  1949  Housing  Act.  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  decent  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  And  third,  an  inner 
cities  private-sector  jobs  creation  bill  to 
expand  opportunities  for  inner  city  resi- 
dents. 

First.  Senator  Bob  Kasten  and  I,  along 
with  many  colleagues,  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  replace  our  current  complicated, 
unfair  and  unintelligible  income  tax  system 
with  a  fair  and  simple  tax  that  closes  loop- 
holes and  lowers  tax  rates.  There  is  much 
said  today  in  both  parties  at>out  tax  reform. 
And  that  is  a  good  sign  that  reform  may  be 
possible.  Some  think  tax  reform  means 
taking  more  taxes  from  .some  people  and 
giving  it  to  others:  but  true  reform  is  aimed 
at  expanding  the  income  of  everyone— per- 
mitting wealth  to  be  created,  not  Just  shift- 
ed around. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  injustices  today  is 
that  there  are  people  below  the  poverty 
level  who  are  paying,  in  effect,  the  highest 
marginal  tax  rates  in  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, what  happens  when  a  poor  black 
woman  drawing  AFDC  payments,  food 
stamps,  and  other  t>enefits  tries  to  increase 
her  income  by  finding  full-time  work?  She 
discovers  that  between  paying  income  taxes 
and  losing  benefits,  she  loses  between  80 
cents  and  $1.50  for  every  additional  dollar  of 
income.  Her  effective  marginal  tax  rate  is 
between  80  and  150  percent.  That's  one  key 
reason  for  the  poverty  cycle. 

The  Kemp-Kasten  tax  bill  helps  poor 
people  by  doubling  the  personal  exemption 
for  each  family  member  to  $2,000,  increas- 
ing the  standard  deductions,  and  excluding 
one  fifth  of  the  first  $40,000  of  wages  from 
taxation.  This  means  that  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  working  poor  would  be  complete- 
ly taken  off  the  Federal  income  tax  rolls.  A 
family  of  four  would  not  pay  income  tax  on 
the  first  $14,375  of  income,  compared  with 
less  than  $9,000  under  current  law.  And  be- 
cause we  index  the  tax  Code  against  infla- 
tion, no  American  below  the  poverty  level 
will  ever  again  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
under  this  plan. 

Second,  owning  your  own  home  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  American  dream.  Yet 
today  homeownership  for  the  urban  poor  is 
nearly  impossible,  when  decent  homes  in 
any  city  can't  l)e  bought  for  much  below 
$40,000  or  $50,000.  at  double  digit  mortgage 
rates. 

This  week  I'm  introducing  legislation  ad- 
dressed to  those  thwarted  hopes.  Under  the 
Urban  Homesteading  Act.  the  poor  living  in 
public  housing  will  have  the  chance  to  buy 
their  homes  from  the  Government  at  a 
large  discount,  or  to  manage  their  own 
projects.  Under  my  bill  a  tenant  or  tenant 
association  could  purchase  their  dwelling  at 
only  25  percent  of  market  value.  And  the 


public  housing  authority  could  "take  back" 
a  mortgage  at  reasonable  rates.  Tenants 
could  also  build  equity  toward  their  down 
payment  by  maintaining  the  housing 
project. 

This  program  has  important  tenant  pro- 
tections. First,  ownership  is  completely  vol- 
untary. Second,  there  can't  be  any  evictions 
of  current  tenants.  Third,  housing  must  be 
brought  up  to  minimum  standards  before 
they  are  sold.  And  fourth.  homeowTiership 
would  be  transferred  to  tenants  only  after  it 
is  certified  that  they  can  afford  the  cost. 

This  program  would  benefit  both  the 
urban  poor  and  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  Tax- 
payers would  gain  from  reduced  operating 
subsidies  as  public  housing  is  turned  over  to 
tenant  owners.  But  the  effort  is  really  con- 
cerned with  more  than  buildings  or  budgets. 
It  deals  with  the  overall  problem  of  commu- 
nity and  neightKjrhood  development.  There 
are  some  tenant  numaged  projects  operating 
today,  and  they  have  relieved  some  very  dif- 
ficult social  problems  by  reducing  crime, 
drug  abuse,  and  even  teenage  pregnancies. 
Homeownership  also  encourages  stable  and 
intact  family  life.  Considering  the  tremen- 
dous gain  in  pride,  dignity,  and  sense  of 
community:  the  longer  outlook  on  life  and 
the  future:  the  new  reasons  to  work  and 
save— this  kind  of  home  ownership  initiative 
would  help  more  Americans  realize  the 
American  dream. 

Third,  and  linking  the  first  two  initiatives, 
we  must  have  enterprise  zones.  Ghetto  and 
barrio  residents  know  only  too  well  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  "redlining,"  which  has 
pushed  the  deterioration  in  some  areas  even 
further  down  the  slope  of  despair.  The  idea 
of  urban  enterprise  zones  is  to  turn  those 
red  lines  into  green  lines,  by  providing  in- 
centives for  people  to  work,  hire,  invest,  and 
start  up  new  business  ventures  in  cities  with 
officially  defined  "pockets  of  poverty" 
where  unemployment  is  particularly  high. 
It  only  takes  common  sense  to  realize  that 
we  can't  have  more  employees  without  more 
employers.  ""Enterprise  zones,"  to  quote 
Journalist  Carl  Rowan,  "will  make  Jobs 
available  to  many  and  thus  give  hope  to 
almost  all.  And  hope  may  be  the  most  pre- 
cious item  at  this  time." 

On  no  other  issue  has  a  wider,  more  devot- 
ed and  broadly  based  consensus  emerged 
than  on  Kemp-Garcia  urban  enterprise  zone 
legislation.  Members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  have  endorsed  it.  The  Urban 
League.  I'm  happy  to  say.  has  supported  the 
idea.  My  friend  and  colleague  from  Philadel- 
phia, Bill  Gray,  has  called  it  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  urban  legislation  in 
years.  Hispanlcs,  liberals,  conservatives. 
Democrats.  Republicans,  big  city  mayors, 
suburban  and  rural  areas,  all  support  it  as  a 
constructive  and  progressive  effort  to  help 
put  our  people  to  work  In  productive,  real 
Jobs  in  our  inner  cities  and  other  depressed 
areas. 

This  measure  has  passed  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  twice  this  session,  yet 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  of  Boston  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  of  Chicago  are  preventing  Con- 
gress from  voting  on  this  jol)s-creating  bill.  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  me  another  partisan 
comment  if  I  say  that  we  heard  a  lot  in  San 
Francisco  about  the  Democratic  Party's 
compassion  for  the  poor.  Let's  Just  hope 
they  don't  love  the  poor  so  much  that 
they're  trying  to  keep  them  poor  by  bottling 
up  enterprise  zone  legislation. 

What  I've  Just  outlined  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
plan  that  I  think  can  help  restore  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  inner  city  residents.  I  agree 


with  the  Urban  League  that  such  proposals 
should  be  considered  and  adjunct,  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  current  programs.  And  we  must 
do  still  more.  I  joined  recently  with  Bill 
Gray  in  introducing  the  ""Pre- Vocational 
and  Community-Based  Organization  Act." 
This  bill  will  bring  the  Urban  League  and 
other  community-based  organizations  like 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's  Opportunities  Industri- 
alization Centers  (OIC).  into  the  different 
boards  and  councils  that  administer  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  make  possi- 
ble grants  and  set-asides.  This  is  another  im- 
portant way  to  expand  invaluable  self-help 
efforts  for  our  urban  minorities  and  rural 
poor  who  need  a  helping  hand. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  can't  allow 
fighting  poverty  to  become  passe.  The  civil 
rights  revolution  opened  doors  that  had 
been  closed  by  law.  But  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  reminded  us.  it  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  America's  doors  of  economic  op- 
portunity are  fully  opened  and  our  minori- 
ties are  integrated  Into  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  economy.  When  black  Ameri- 
cans have  struggled  for  decades  for  the 
right  to  buy  a  ticket  on  the  train  of  oppor- 
tunity, we  can't  allow  that  train  to  t>e 
stopped  in  its  tracks.  We  can't  stop  thinking 
creatively  about  fighting  poverty,  and  re- 
newing our  cities.  The  American  people  are 
compassionate.  They  aren't  against  helping 
people.  They  aren't  against  welfare.  But  we 
must  measure  our  compassion  not  by  how 
many  people  are  on  welfare,  but  by  how  few 
need  welfare.  We've  learned  that  equal  op- 
portunity doesn't  mean  making  the  rich 
poor,  it  means  making  everyone  t>etter  off, 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  true,  as  some  say. 
that  that  Govenunent  is  best  which  governs 
least:  but  it  is  equally  true  that  that  Gov- 
ernment is  best  which  does  most  for  people. 
Leadership  requires  understanding  the 
proper  role  for  Government. 

I  agree  with  Walter  Mondale.  that  we 
don't  need  a  referendum  on  the  past.  We 
need  a  vision  for  the  future.  But  I  would 
remind  him  that  this  means  more  than 
saying  you  want  to  get  to  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  It  means  showing  us  exactly 
how  we  can  get  to  the  promised  land.  And 
black  Americans  this  year  should  seriously 
ask  the  Democratic  Party— as  well  as  the 
Republican  Party— exactly  what  they  have 
in  mind  for  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1985  and  beyond.  It's  my  firm  belief  that 
whichever  party  can  show  the  poor,  minori- 
ties, and  all  Americans  that  it  has  both  the 
necessary  vision  and  the  means  to  achieve 
that  vision,  will  command  the  loyalty  of  the 
American  people. 

As  a  Republican.  I  am  going  to  work  to 
make  sure  that  my  party  is  the  majority 
party  in  coming  years.  To  do  that,  we  have 
to  get  back  to  our  roots— l)ecome  radical 
again.  We  must  be  the  party  of  all  the 
people— even  the  ones  that  haven't  voted 
for  us  lately.  If  we  do  our  job— and  I  think 
we  can— then  one  day  millions  of  black 
Americans  are  going  to  surprise  themselves 
by  voting  Republican  again. 

And  do  you  know  what?  When  that  hap- 
pens, it  will  restore  something  to  my  party 
that's  been  missing  for  almost  half  a  centu- 
ry. Because  the  Republican  Party  won't  t)e 
whole  again,  until  black  Americans  consider 
it  their  natural  home  again. 

Thank  you.* 
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S.  2217.  THE  TANDEM  TRUCK 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2.  the  Senate  passed  S.  2217. 
the  Tandem  Truck  Safety  Act  of  1984. 
also  comprising  the  provisions  of  S. 
2174,  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  of 
1984.  On  October  11.  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  modified  version 
of  S.  2217.  and  on  October  30.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  this  bill  into  law. 
This  important  legislation,  which  is 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of 
work  and  study,  will  ensure  that  motor 
carrier  operations  on  our  Nation's 
highways  are  truly  safe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  one  of  the  provisions 
included  in  the  final  legislation  that 
was  not  part  of  the  original  Senate 
bill.  Section  223  of  S.  2217.  -Splash 
and  Spray  Suppressant  Devices." 
amends  section  414  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
[STAA].  The  1982  legislation  required 
DOT  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  the  performance  and  installation 
of  splash  and  spray  suppression  de- 
vices for  use  on  truck  tractors,  semi- 
trailers, and  trailers  operated  on  inter- 
state highways.  The  STAA  required 
that  new  truck  tractors,  semitrailers, 
and  trailers  meet  the  DOT  standards 
by  January  1985  and  that  all  truck 
tractors,  semitrailers,  and  trailers 
meet  the  DOT  standards  by  January 
1988.  DOT  was  required  to  issue  the 
standards  in  January  of  1984.  Because 
DOT  has  not  yet  issued  these  stand- 
ards, section  223  changes  the  effective 
dates  of  the  STAAs  splash  and  spray 
suppressant  devices  requirement  to  1 
and  4  years  respectively,  after  the  date 
on  which  DOT  establishes  the  stand- 
ards for  new  and  all  truck  tractors, 
semitrailers,  and  trailers  which  oper- 
ate on  interstate  highways. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  confusion  as  to 
when  compliance  with  the  splash  and 
spray  standards  will  be  necessary.  This 
provision  does  not  diminish  my  com- 
mitment to  seeing  that  these  devices 
are  installed  on  trucks.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  DOT'S  rulemaking  ef- 
forts on  this  matter,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  splash  and  spray  standards 
can  be  promptly  issued. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  S.  2217 
contains  language  clarifying  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  safety  provisions  of 
this  act  affecting  hazardous  materials 
carriers  to  the  provisions  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act 
[HMTA].  Specifically,  the  language  in 
section  206(b)  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  new  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials 
will  be  promulgated  under  the  rele- 
vant statute.  This  clarification  is  not 
intended  to  inhibit  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion in  promulgating  amended  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation  regu- 
lations which  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  public.  State  and   local 


governments,  and  industry.  Obviously, 
operational  and  routing  regulations 
must  l)e  reviewed  and  amended  to  be 
responsive  to  changing  technology  and 
circumstances.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 206(b)  simply  seeks  to  ensure  that 
such  amendments  are  promulgated 
under  the  HMTA. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the 
final  version  of  S.  2217,  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  was  nearly  2  years  in  the 
making  during  the  98th  Congress. 
Without  the  help  and  support  of  nu- 
merous individuals  and  groups,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  my 
staff  and  me  to  secure  enactment  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Moynihan,  spon- 
sor of  the  original  version  of  S.  2217, 
was  a  constant  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation. His  interest  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  final  bill  are  much  ap- 
preciated. Senator  Packwood,  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
author  of  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
provide  productivity  gains  to  the 
trucking  industry,  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate and  staunch  supporter  of  this  leg- 
islation. Senator  Hollings,  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member, 
also  was  instrumental  in  moving  this 
legislation.  In  addition.  Senators 
Proxmire  and  Metzenbaum  worked 
with  us  on  improving  this  legislation 
prior  to  its  initial  Senate  passage  on 
October  2,  most  notably  in  the  areas 
of  State  regulation,  and  continued  to 
work  with  us  through  enactment  of  S. 
2217. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my 
House  colleagues  for  their  swift  action 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  especially 
like  to  note  the  contributions  of  House 
Public  Worjjs  Committee  Chairman 
James  Howard,  Ranking  Minority 
Member  Gene  Snyder,  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  Chairman 
Glenn  Anderson  and  Ranking  Sub- 
committee Minority  Member  Bud  Shu- 
ster. 

Further,  Mr.  President.  Karen  Bor- 
laug  Phillips  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee majority  staff  and  Linda 
Morgan  of  the  minority  staff  worked 
tirelessly  on  this  legislation.  Without 
their  long  hours  and  hard  work  this 
legislation  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble. In  addition,  Bruce  Heiman  of  Sen- 
ator Moynihan's  staff,  Ruth  Fleischer 
of  Senator  Proxmire's  staff,  and  Dick 
Woodruff  of  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
staff  made  important  contributions  to 
this  effort  and  were  extremely  helpful 
to  my  very  able  assistant,  Walter 
McCormick. 

The  other  individuals  and  groups 
who  worked  with  us  on  this  legislation 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  especially  note 
the  contributions  made  to  this  legisla- 
tive effort  by  the  following  individuals 
and  organizations:  American  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
Earl  Ei.senhart;  American  Bus  Associa- 


tion, Susan  Perry,  Charlie  Webb: 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
Will  Johns,  Allan  Jones.  Ken  Stinger: 
Environmental  Policy  Institute,  Fred 
Millar:  Fertilizer  Institute.  Diane 
Bateman:  Greyhound  Corp.,  Jim  Cor- 
coran: International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  R.V.  Durham,  Suzanne 
Kossan,  Tim  Scully,  Dave  Sweeney: 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Alice  Curtin,  Jan  Rosenak:  National 
Association  of  Governors'  Highway 
Safety  Respresentatives.  Judie  Stone; 
National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners,  Linda  Kent, 
Jill  Rowe;  National  Association  of 
Wholtsaler-Distributors,  Virginia 

Bliss,  Dick  Turney;  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  Kathy 
Brennan-Wiggiris;  National  Governors 
Association,  Charlyn  Cowan.  Ron 
Ross;  National  League  of  Cities,  Carol 
Kocheisen;  I»rivate  Truck  Council. 
Dick  Henderson,  Rick  Schweitzer; 
Roadway  Express.  Tim  Lynch;  Trail- 
ways,  Inc.,  Bob  Forman;  United  Bus 
Owners  of  America,  Paul  Nagle: 
United  Parcel  Service,  Jim  Rogers; 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
John  Collins,  Phil  Haseltine,  Tom 
Holian,  Joe  La  Sala.  Nancy  Miller, 
Ken  Pierson,  Matt  Scocozza.  David 
Sloane. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  S.  2217, 
as  enacted,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  its  entirety. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Section-by -Section  Summary 
s.  2217— the  "tandem  truck  safety  act  of 

1914" 

TiUe  I 
Section  101— Short  Title 
This  section  states  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Tandem  Truck  Safety  Act  of 
1984". 

Section  102— Exemption  from  Length 
Requirements 

This  section  amends  section  411  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  (STAA)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (i). 
This  sut>section  enables  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Ttansporta- 
tion  of  his/her  determination  that  any  spe- 
cific segment  of  the  national  system  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  is  not  ca- 
pable of  safely  accommodating  the  longer 
trucks  and  doubles  combinations  authorized 
for  nationwide  use  by  the  1982  Act  in  sec- 
tions 411(a)  and  411(c),  respectively.  The 
Governor  may  request  that  the  Secretary 
exempt  such  segment  from  sections  411(a) 
and/or  411(c). 

Before  notifying  the  Secretary,  the  Gover- 
nor is  to  consult  with  units  of  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State  in  which  the  specific 
highway  segment  is  located,  as  well  as  the 
Governor  of  any  State  adjacent  to  that 
State  that  might  be  directly  affected  by  the 
exemption.  As  part  of  these  consultations, 
consideration  is  to  be  given  to  any  potential 
alternative  route  that  can  safely  accommo- 
date these  larger  trucks  and  ser\es  the  area 
in  which  the  segment  for  which  an  exemp- 
tion is  sought  is  located.  The  Governor  must 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  specific  evidence 
of  safety  problems  that  supports  his/her  de- 


terminations and  the  results  of  the  consul- 
tation regarding  alternative  routing. 

If  the  Secretary  determines,  upon  request 
by  a  Governor  or  on  the  Secretary's  own  ini- 
tiative, that  any  segment  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
is  not  capable  of  safely  accommodating 
these  larger  trucks,  the  Secretary  shall 
exempt  such  segment  from  subsections  (a) 
and/or  (c)  of  section  411.  Before  making 
such  a  determination,  the  Secretary  is  to 
consider  any  possible  alternative  route  that 
serves  the  area  in  which  the  segment  under 
consideration  for  exemption  is  located. 

The  Secretary  is  to  make  such  a  determi- 
nation within  120  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  notification  from  a  Governor  or  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  initiates  action 
with  respect  to  such  segment.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  determination 
will  not  t>e  made  within  that  time  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Congress  and  shall  furnish  the  reasons  for 
the  delay,  information  regarding  the  re- 
sources assigned,  and  the  projected  comple- 
tion date  for  any  such  determination.  The 
Secretary  shall  only  make  such  a  determina- 
tion after  affording  interested  parties  notice 
and  the  opportunity  for  comment. 

Section  103— Exemption  from  Width 
Requirements 

This  section  amends  section  416  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (e).  This  subsection  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  identical  to  that  estab- 
lished under  Section  102  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Stale  or  the  Secretary  may  seek 
to  exempt  a  segment  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
from  the  102-inch  width  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 416(a)  of  the  STAA.  If  the  Secretary 
grants  such  an  exemption,  a  State  may 
impose  a  width  limitation  of  less  than  102 
inches  for  trucks  on  that  exempted  seg- 
ment. 

Section  104— Conforming  Amendments 

This  section  provides  various  conforming 
amendments  necessitated  by  Sections  102 
and  103  of  this  Act. 

Section  105— Designation  of  Highways 
Subject  to  Width  LimiUtion 

This  section  amends  section  416  of  the 
STAA  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  to  include  highways 
with  lane  widths  of  less  than  12  feet  as  part 
of  the  nationwide  route  network  for  use  by 
102-inch  wide  trucks  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  designation  is  consistent 
with  highway  safety.  Any  Federal-aid  high- 
way which  was  not  designated  under  Sec- 
tion 416  of  the  STAA  on  June  5,  1984,  may 
t>e  designated  under  Section  105  of  this  Act 
only  with  the  agreement  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  highway  is  located. 

Section  106— Reasonable  Access 

This  section  amends  Section  412  of  the 
STAA  to  extend  the  reasonable  access  guar- 
antees of  the  STAA  to  truck  tractor  single 
trailer  units  of  combination  vehicles  de- 
scribed in  section  411(c)  of  the  STAA.  This 
provision  applies  to  individual  trailers  which 
are  102-inches  wide  and  not  more  than  28  Vj 
feet  long.  Section  106  provides  that  no  State 
may  deny  reasonable  access  to  points  of 
loading  or  unloading  for  truck  tractor  single 
trailer  units  described  in  the  STAA.  This 
section  does  not,  however,  prevent  State  or 
local  governments  from  imposing  reasona- 
ble restrictions,  based  on  safety  consider- 
ations. 


Title  II 
Section  201— Short  Title 

This  section  states  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  of 
1984". 

Section  202— Purposes 

This  section  states  that  the  purposes  of 
this  title  are  to  promote  the  safe  operation 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles,  to  minimize 
dangers  to  the  health  of  operators  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  and  other  employees, 
and  to  assure  increased  compliance  with 
traffic  laws  and  with  the  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  and  health  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Section  203— Findings 

This  section  states  the  Congressional  find- 
ings, which  emphasize  the  need  to  enhance 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety,  the  need 
for  improved,  more  uniform  safety  measures 
and  strengthened  enforcement,  the  need  for 
enhanced  protection  of  the  health  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  operators,  and  the 
valuable  assistance  that  can  be  provided  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  States. 
Section  204— Definitions 

This  section  defines  13  terms  used 
throughout  this  title.  TTie  provisions  of  this 
title  are  applicable  to  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles used  on  highways  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  transport  passengers  or  property: 
( 1 )  if  such  vehicle  has  a  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating  of  10.001  or  more  pounds:  (2)  if  such 
vehicle  is  designed  to  transport  more  than 
15  passengers,  including  the  driver:  or  (3)  if 
such  vehicle  is  used  in  the  trans|X)rtation  of 
hazardous  materials  which  are  transported 
in  a  quantity  requiring  placarding  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act. 

Section  205— Duties 

This  section  requires  that  employers  and 
employees  comply  with  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary imder  this  title. 

Section  206— Federal  Regulations 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
issue  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  regu- 
lations within  18  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  These  regulations  are  to  establish 
minimum  Federal  safety  standards  and  at  a 
minimum,  are  to  ensure  that:  (1)  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  are  safely  maintained, 
equipped,  loaded,  and  operated:  (2)  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  drivers  do  not 
impair  their  ability  to  operate  vehicles 
safely;  (3)  the  physical  condition  of  drivers 
is  adequate  to  enable  them  to  drive  safely: 
and  (4)  the  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  does  not  have  deleterious  effects  on 
the  physical  condition  of  such  drivers.  The 
Secretary,  however,  is  precluded  from  elimi- 
nating or  modifying  any  existing  motor  car- 
rier safety  rule  pertaining  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance,  equipment,  loading,  or  oper- 
ation of  vehicles  carrying  hazardous  materi- 
als unless  and  until  an  equivalent  or  more 
stringent  regulation  has  been  promulgated 
under  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  (HMTA).  Before  issuing  these  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, is  to  consider:  (1)  costs  and  benefits: 
and  (2)  State  laws  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  laws 
and  regulations  in  order  to  minimize  unnec- 
essary preemption  of  the  State  laws  and 
regulations  under  this  Act. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  pro- 
ceeding  initiated   to   issue   any   regulation 


under  this  section  will  not  be  completed 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  to  imme- 
diately notify  the  Congress  and  furnish  the 
reasons  for  the  delay,  information  regarding 
the  resources  assigned,  and  the  projected 
completion  date  for  any  such  proceeding. 
The  Secretary  is  to  continue  to  notify  the 
Congress  at  the  end  of  every  60-day  period 
thereafter  during  which  any  such  proceed- 
ing remains  incomplete. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  issue  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  in  effect  on  that  date  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  be  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

After  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, the  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  application  of  any  regulation  issued 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
p>erson  or  class  of  persons  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  waiver  is  not  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  and  is  consistent  with 
the  safe  operation  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  Secretary  is  to  waive  application 
of  the  regulations  issued  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  schoolbuses,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  making  such  regula- 
tions applicable  to  schoolbuses  is  necessary 
for  public  safety. 

Section  207— Submission  of  State 
Regulations  for  Review 

This  section  provides  that  within  6 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
State  which  enacts,  adopts,  issues,  or  has  in 
effect  any  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
law  or  regulation  and  wants  to  have  in 
effect  and  enforce  such  law  or  regulation 
after  the  last  day  of  the  60-month  period 
t>eginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Safety  Panel  a  copy  of  such  law  or  regula- 
tion. Any  State  which  enacts,  adopts,  or 
issues  any  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
law  or  regulation  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Safety 
Panel,  immediately  after  such  enactment, 
adoption,  or  issuance,  a  copy  of  such  law  or 
regulation. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  initial 
guidelines  to  assist  the  States  in  compiling 
and  submitting  State  laws  and  regulations 
and  other  information  under  this  section. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
such  time  as  the  Safety  Panel  may  estab- 
lish, any  State  which  submits  a  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  Safety  Panel:  ( 1 )  shall  indicate 
in  writing  if  the  law  or  regulation  has  the 
same  effect  as,  is  less  stringent  than,  or  is 
additional  to  or  more  stringent  than  any 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary;  and  (2) 
shall  submit  to  the  Safety  Panel  such  other 
information  as  the  panel  or  the  Secretary 
may  require.  If  any  State  fails  to  submit  any 
State  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  law 
or  regulation  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Safety  Panel  is  to  analyze  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  such  State  and  determine 
which  of  that  State's  laws  and  regulations 
pertain  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety. 

Section  208— Review  and  Preemption  of 
State  Regulation 

This  section  provides  that  after  the  last 
day  of  the  60-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
State  may  have  in  effect  or  enforce  any 
State  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  law 
or    regulation    which    the   Secretary    finds 
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under  this  section  may  not  be  in  effect  and 
enforced. 

Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Safety  Panel  shall  analyze  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  each  State  and  de- 
termine which  of  these  laws  and  regulations 
pertain  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety. 
Within  12  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  issues  any  regulation  under 
section  206  or  within  12  months  after  the 
date  on  which  a  State  law  or  regulation  is 
determined  to  pertain  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety,  whichever  is  later,  the  Safety 
Panel  is  to  determine:  (1)  if  such  law  or  reg- 
ulation has  the  same  effect  as.  is  less  strin- 
gent than,  or  is  additional  to  or  more  strin- 
gent than  the  Federal  regulation  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  206:  and  (2) 
with  respect  to  any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  is  additional  to  or  more  stringent 
than  the  Federal  regulation,  if  there  is  no 
safety  benefit  associated  with  the  State  law 
or  regulation,  if  such  State  law  or  regula- 
tion is  incompatible  with  the  Federal  regu- 
lation, or  if  enforcement  of  such  State  law 
or  regulation  would  l>e  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  Safety  Panel  is  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  determinations 
made  under  this  subsection. 

The  Secretary  is  to  review  each  State  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  law  and  regula- 
tion. Within  18  months  after  the  date  the 
Secretary  is  notified  by  the  Safety  Panel  of 
a  determination  regarding  a  State  law  or 
regulation,  the  Secretary  is  to  conduct  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  such  law  or  regulation  may  be  in 
effect  and  enforced,  and  shall  issue  a  final 
rule. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  law 
or  regulation  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
comparable  Federal  standard,  the  State  law 
or  regulation  may  be  in  effect  and  enforced 
after  the  last  day  of  the  60-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
law  or  regulation  is  less  stringent  than  the 
Federal  standard,  the  State  law  or  regula- 
tion will  be  preempted  after  the  last  day  of 
the  60-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  State  law  or  regulation  is  ad- 
ditional to  or  more  stringent  than  the  Fed- 
eral standard,  the  State  law  or  regulation 
may  be  in  effect  and  enforced  after  the  last 
day  of  the  60-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that:  (l).  there  is  no 
safety  benefit  associated  with  the  State  law 
or  regulation:  (2)  the  State  law  or  regulation 
is  incompatible  with  the  regulation  issued 
by  the  Secretary:  or  (3)  enforcement  of  the 
State  law  or  regulation  would  be  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  such  a  finding,  the  State  law 
or  regulation  would  be  preempted.  Not  later 
than  10  days  after  making  a  determination 
that  a  State  law  or  regulation  is  to  be  pre- 
empted, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State 
in  writing  of  such  determination. 

Any  person,  including  a  State,  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  for  a  waiver  from  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  that  a  State  law 
or  regulation  is  to  be  preempted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  grant  such  waiver,  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible,  if  the  person  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such 
waiver  is  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
and  is  consistent  with  the  safe  operation  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles.  The  decision  to 
grant  or  deny  a  petition  for  a  waiver  shall 
be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  has  af- 
forded the  petitioner  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record. 


This  section  contains  a  procedure  by 
which  a  person,  including  a  State,  adversely 
affected  by  the  Secretary's  determination 
with  respect  to  a  State  law  or  regulation  or 
by  the  Secretary's  grant  or  denial  of  a 
waiver  petition  may  seek  Judicial  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision. 

The  Secretary  may  extend,  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  to  exceed  12  months,  the 
60-month  period  specified  in  this  section. 
After  the  last  day  of  the  48-month  period 
t>eginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  initiate  a  rulemak- 
ing to  review  any  State  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  law  or  regulation. 

Section  209— Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Regulatory  Review  Panel 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish the  "Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Regulatory  Review  Panel",  to  ana- 
lyze and  review  State  motor  carrier  safety 
laws  and  regulations.  This  panel  is  to:  (1) 
carry  out  those  duties  designated  to  the 
Safety  Panel  under  sections  207  and  208  of 
this  Act:  (2)  conduct  a  study  to  evaluate  the 
need,  if  any.  for  any  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  enable  the  States 
to  enforce  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  206.  and  to  determine 
other  methods  of  furthering  the  objectives 
of  this  title:  and  (3)  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  based  on  the  result  of  this 
study. 

The  Safety  Panel  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
following  15  members:  (1)  the  Secretary  or 
his/her  designate:  (2)  seven  Individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
persons  who  represent  the  interests  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and 
whose  names  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation  or 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  and  (3)  seven  individuals 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
persons  who  represent  the  interest  of  busi- 
ness, consumer.  lat)or.  and  safety  groups  and 
whose  names  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Individuals  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge, 
expertise,  or  experience  regarding  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  safety.  Half  of  the  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made  from  names  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  half  are  to  be  made  from  names  submit- 
ted by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
Each  of  these  Committees  Is  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  the  names  of  20  individuals 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Safety  Panel. 

Meml)ers  of  the  Safety  Panel  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  seven  years.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Safety  Panel  is  to  l)e  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  Members  of  the  Safety  Panel  will 
serve  without  pay.  except  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive per  diem  and  travel  expenses.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Safety  Panel,  the  Secretary 
shall  detail  Department  of  Transportation 
p>ersonnel  and  provide  office  space,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  support  services  to 
the  Safety  Panel  and  Its  staff  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  Safety  Panel  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  the  Safety  Panel,  may  hold  hear- 
ings, take  testimony,  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  the  Safety  Panel  or  such  member 
may  deem  advisable  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Safety  Panel. 

Section  210— Inspection 

This  section  requires  that  each  commer- 
cial motor  vehicle  pass  an  inspection  of  all 


safety  equipment  required  under  part  393  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  III  of  title  49.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  The  Secretary  shall, 
by  rule,  establish  Federal  standards  for 
commercial  motor  vehicle  inspections  and 
for  retention  by  employers  of  records  of 
such  inspections.  These  standards  shall  pro- 
vide for  annual  or  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  an- 
other inspection  system  is  equally  effective. 
Within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a  rulemak- 
ing on  part  393  and  the  inspection  and  re- 
tention procedures.  Amendments  to  the  reg- 
ulations shall  t>e  Issued  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  within  one  year  after  this 
rulemaking  is  initiated  and  shall  t>ecome  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

This  section  provides  that  this  section  and 
Section  402  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  198S,  are  not  intended  to 
be  construed  as:  ( 1 )  preventing  any  State  or 
voluntary  group  of  States  from  imposing 
more  stringent  standards  for  use  In  their 
own  periodic  roadside  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection  programs:  (2)  preventing 
any  State  from  having  in  effect  and  enforc- 
ing a  commercial  txibtor  vehicle  inspection 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
as  effective  as  the  Federal  standards:  (3) 
preventing  any  State  from  having  in  effect 
and  enforcing  a  commercial  motor  vehicle 
inspection  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  memljership  in  the  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  Safety  Alliance  (CVSA)  as  such 
requirements  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act:  and  (4)  requiring  any 
State  which  has  in  effect  and  is  enforcing  a 
CVSA  program  or  a  program  which  is  as  ef- 
fective as  the  Federal  progrsmi  to  enforce 
the  Federal  standards  or  to  adopt  the  Fed- 
eral inspection  program.  The  Federal  stand- 
ards shall  have  no  effect  and  shall  not  be 
enforced  in  States  with  programs  as  effec- 
tive as  the  Federal  program  or  in  States  par- 
ticipating In  the  CVSA  program  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  this  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  consistent  with  public  safety. 

If.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
State  participating  in  the  CVSA  program  is 
not  enforcing  this  program  in  a  manner 
which  achieves  the  objectives  of  this  section 
and  if.  after  making  such  a  determination, 
the  Secretary  provides  such  State  with  a  six 
month  period  in  which  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  its  program,  the  Federal  stand- 
ards shall  preempt  the  CVSA  program  in 
that  State. 

A  periodic  inspection  of  a  commercial 
motor  vehicle  in  accordance  with  the  Feder- 
al standards  shall  t>e  recognized  as  adequate 
in  every  State  for  the  period  of  such  inspec- 
tion. This  does  not.  however,  prohibit  a 
State  from  making  random  inspections  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 

Section  211— Powers  of  the  Secretary 

This  section  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  broad  administrative 
powers  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
this  title.  This  section  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  Secretary's  agent,  in  carrying 
out  inspection  investigative  functions  to 
consult  with  employers  and  employees  and 
their  authorized  representatives  and  offer 
them  a  right  of  accompaniment,  as  appro- 
priate. 

Section  212— Duty  to  Investigate 

Complaints:  Protection  of  Complainants 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
timely  investigate  non-frivolous  written 
complaints  alleging  a  substantial  violation 


of  any  regulation  issued  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  take  steps 
to  protect  the  identity  of  complainants. 

Section  213— Penalties 

This  section  amends  section  507  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  bring  an  action  for  equi- 
table relief  to  redress  a  violation  of  this  Act 
of  existing  Federal  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards. 

This  section  also  amends  section  521(b)  of 
title  49  to  set  forth  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties available  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  enforcing  violations  of  this  Act  or 
existing  Federal  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  to  establish  the  proce- 
dure for  the  Secretary  to  follow  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  a  violation  has  occurred. 

This  section  provides  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $500  for  a  recordkeeping  violation:  the 
total  of  all  recordkeeping  violations  may  not 
exceed  $2,500.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  serious  pattern  of  safety  violations, 
other  than  recordkeeping  requirements, 
exists  or  has  occurred,  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  offense  may  be  assessed, 
to  a  maximum  fine  for  each  such  pattern  of 
violations  of  $10,000.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  substantial  health  or  safety 
violation  exists  or  has  occurred  which  could 
reasonably  lead  to.  or  has  resulted  in,  seri- 
ous personal  injury  or  death,  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $10,000  may  be  assessed  for  each  of- 
fense. However,  no  civil  penalty,  except  rec- 
ordkeeping penalties,  may  be  assessed 
against  an  employee  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  that  the  employ- 
ee's actions  constituted  gross  negligence  and 
reckless  disregard  for  safety,  in  which  case 
such  employee  shall  \x  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty up  to  $1,000.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  is  to 
consider  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation  committed  and, 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  history  of  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do 
business,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
and  public  safety  may  require. 

This  section  also  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties 'or  employers  and  for  employees  oper- 
ating a  commercial  motor  vehicle  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3102  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  or  this  Act.  Penalties  for  an 
employer  are  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000  and/or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  1  year.  An  em- 
ployee is  subject  to  a  $2,500  fine. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
order  a  vehicle  or  an  employee  operating  a 
commercial  motor  vehicle  out  of  service  or 
to  order  an  employer  to  cease  all  or  part  of 
his  commercial  motor  vehicle  operations  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  imminent 
hazard  to  safety  exists.  "Imminent  hazard" 
is  defined  as  any  condition  of  vehicle,  em- 
ployee, or  commercial  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations which  is  likely  to  result  in  serious 
injury  or  death  if  not  discontinued  immedi- 
ately. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  established  under 
this  section  in  deterring  violations  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  regulations  and 
in  effectively  prosecuting  such  violations 
when  they  occur.  This  study  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  together  with  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Section  214— Litigation  Authority 

This  section  amends  section  413  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  to  require  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  represent  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  litigation  related  to  highway  safety. 
Section  215— Certification  of  Safety  Fitness 

This  section  requires  DOT,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC),  to  establish,  by  rule,  safety  fitness 
standards  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicles— both  to  carriers  regulated  by  the 
ICC  and  those  which  are  exempt  and  In- 
cluding persons  seeking  new  or  additional 
motor  carrier  operating  authority.  The 
safety  fitness  procedure  shall  include:  spe- 
cific initial  and  continuing  requirements  to 
prove  safety  fitness:  a  means  of  determining 
whether  carriers  meet  these  safety  fitness 
requirements:  and  specific  time  deadlines 
for  action  by  DOT  and  the  ICC  In  making 
safety  fitness  determinations.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  to  submit  a  copy  of  this 
safety  fitness  procedure  to  Congress  with  1 
year  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

This  section  also  prohibits  the  ICC  from 
granting  motor  common  or  contract  carrier 
operating  authority  to  an  applicant  that 
does  not  meet  the  safety  fitness  require- 
ments established  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Section  216— Heavy  Truck  Study 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  safety  characteristics  of 
heavy  trucks,  the  unique  problems  related 
to  heavy  trucks,  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  trucks  are  driven.  The  comprehensive 
study  required  under  this  section  is  to  in- 
clude an  examination  of  the  handling,  brak- 
ing, stability  and  crashworthiness  of  heavy 
trucks,  as  well  as  the  programs  and  needs  of 
enforcement  agencies  to  assure  compliance 
with  traffic  laws  by  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cle drivers.  This  study  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  September  30,  1986.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  t>e  necessary  to  conduct  this  study 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

Section  217— Truck  Occupant  Protection 

This  section  directs  DOT  to  undertake  a 
study  of  crash  protection  for  truck  occu- 
pants. This  study  is  to  examine  potential 
and  known  hazards  to  truck  occupants  and 
means  of  improving  truck  occupant  safety, 
and  include  potential  performance  stand- 
ards, if  any,  to  be  met  by  truck  manufactur- 
ers. This  study  is  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  undertake  this  study  during  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 

Section  218— Study  of  Safety  Performance 
of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  safety  performance  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles.  The  study  is  to 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  individual 
State  safety  regulations  governing  the  oper- 
ations of  trucks  and  bus  in  promoting  safety 
and  investigate  the  need  to  subject  such  op- 
erations, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Federal 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  is  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  findings  of  this  study 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Section  219— Study  of  Safety-Related 
Devices 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing regulations  regarding  emergency  warn- 
ing devices  required  to  be  carried  on  buses. 


trucks,  truck-tractors,  and  motor-driven  ve- 
hicles which  are  involved  in  emergency  situ- 
ations. The  study  is  also  to  investigate  the 
potential  costs  and  benefits  of  requiring  pas- 
senger automobile  operators  to  carry  emer- 
gency warning  devices  and  to  examine  the 
relative  benefits  of  various  types  of  warning 
devices  in  enhancing  highway  safety.  This 
study  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
18  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This 
section  authorizes  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  to  undertake  this  study. 

Section  220— Safety  Study:  Federal 
Coordination 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  and  the  Secretary 
of  Latx>r.  to  conduct  a  study  of  health  haz- 
ards to  which  employees  engaged  in  the  op- 
eration of  commercial  motor  vehicles  are  ex- 
posed and  to  develop  findings  regarding  the 
most  appropriate  method  for  regulating  and 
protecting  the  health  of  operators  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles.  This  study  is  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment. 

This  section  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  safety  and  health  of  opera- 
tors of  commercial  motor  vehicles.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  directed  to  attempt  to  mini- 
mize paperwork  and  other  burdens. 

Section  22 1 -Relationship  to  Other  Law 

This  section  provides  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  206(b).  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
this  title  do  not  affect  any  provision  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  that  Act.  Section  206(b)  precludes  the 
Secretary  from  eliminating  or  modifying 
any  existing  motor  carrier  safety  rule  per- 
taining exclusively  to  hazardous  materials 
unless  and  until  an  equivalent  or  more  strin- 
gent regulation  has  been  promulgated 
under  the  HMTA. 

Section  222— Amendment  to  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980 

This  section  amends  section  30  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  the  minimum  insurance 
requirements  for  farm  vehicles  transporting 
hazardous  materials  in  interstate  commerce, 
other  than  in  bulk,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  reduction  will  not  adversely  affect 
public  safety.  A  "farm  vehicle"  is  defined  as 
a  vehicle  which  is  designed  or  adapted  and 
used  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes,  is 
operated  by  a  motor  private  carrier,  and  is 
only  incidentally  operated  on  highways. 
Section  223— Splash  and  Spray  Suppressant 
Devices 

This  section  amends  section  414  of  the 
Surface  Transporation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  which  required  DOT  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance and  installation  of  splash  and  spray 
suppression  devices  for  use  on  truck  trac- 
tors, semi-trailers,  or  trailers.  Section  223 
changes  the  effective  dates  of  the  splash 
and  spray  suppressant  devices  requirement 
of  the  STAA  to:  (1)  for  new  truck  tractors, 
semi-trailers,  and  trailers  operated  on  Inter- 
state highways,  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  standards  are  established  by 
DOT:  and  (2)  for  all  truck  tractors,  semi- 
trailer and  trailers  operated  on  Interstate 
highways,  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which    the    stanciards    are    established    by 
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DOT.  The  original  provision  contained  ef- 
fective dates  of  two  years  and  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  STAA. 
respectively.  DOT  to  date,  however,  has  not 
yet  issued  these  standards. 
Section  224— Foreign  Bus  Carrier  Financial 
Responsibility  Requirements 

This  section  amends  section  18  of  the  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982  to  require 
bus  companies  domiciled  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  which  provide  service  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  evidence  of  meeting  the  mini- 
mum financial  responsibility  requirements 
applicable  to  U.S.  carriers  in  the  motor  vehi- 
cle at  any  time  the  carrier  is  providing 
transporUtion  In  the  U.S.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  deny  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  any  motor  vehicle  In  which  there 
is  no  evidence  of  financial  responsibility. 

Section  225— Extension  of  Moratorium  on 
Certification  of  Foreign  Motor  Carriers 

This  section  amends  section  10922  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  mora- 
torium on  entry  into  the  U.S.  by  Mexican 
truclung  and  bus  companies  until  Septem- 
ber 19,  1988  (because  Mexico  substantially 
prohibits  grantjs  of  authority  to  U.S.  carriers 
to  provide  transportation  in  Mexico).  This 
section  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
impose  the  moratorium  on  Canada,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Section  228— Certificates  of  Registration  for 
Foreign  Motor  Carriers 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  10530  to 
title  49,  United  SUtes  Code.  This  section 
provides  that  no  foreign  motor  carrier  (i.e., 
a  carrier  which  does  not  hold  ICC  common 
or  contract  carrier  authority  and  is  not 
domiciled  In  the  U.S.)  may  provide  inter- 
state transportation  of  exempt  items  and  no 
foreign  motor  private  carrier  may  provide 
Interstate  transportation  of  properity  unless 
the  Commission  has  issued  to  the  carrier  a 
certificate  of  registration  authorizing  the 
carrier  to  provide  such  transportation  in 
each  registrable  year  (i.e.,  the  6  month 
period  beginning  July  1,  1985,  and  ending 
December  31,  1985,  calendar  year  1988,  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter).  The  ICC 
shall  issue  such  a  registration  certificate  if: 
(1)  it  finds  that  the  carrier  is  fit,  willing, 
and  able  to  provide  the  transportation  to  be 
authorized  (i.e.,  show  safety  fitness  and 
proof  of  insurance)  and  to  comply  with  this 
subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commission: 
and  (2)  the  carrier  demonstrates  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  ICC  that  the  carrier  has 
paid  or  will  pay  in  a  timely  manner,  all 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  any  motor  vehicle  when 
such  carrier  operated  in  the  U.S.  In  the 
most  recent  taxable  period  ending  before 
the  first  day  of  that  registrable  year.  A  for- 
eign motor  carrier  and  a  foreign  private 
motor  carrier  must  file  an  application  with 
the  ICC  for  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  this  section  to  provide  Interstate 
transportation.  Any  motor  vehicle  which  is 
used  to  provide  transportation  under  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion must  have  a  copy  of  the  certificate  In 
the  vehicle  at  any  time  the  vehicle  is  being 
used  to  provide  such  transportation. 

The  ICC,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deny  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any 
motor  vehicle  in  which  there  Is  not  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  registration. 

The  President  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
contiguous  foreign  country  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  waiver  is  in  the  na- 


tional interest  and  notifies  the  Congress,  in 
writing,  of  such  waiver  before  the  date  on 
which  such  waiver  is  to  take  effect. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  contig- 
uous foreign  country  with  respect  to  which 
a  moratorium  is  not  in  effect  under  section 
10922  of  title  49,  U.S.  Code,  except  that  the 
President  may  make  the  requirements  of 
this  section  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
country  if  the  President  determines  that 
doing  so  is  in  the  national  interest.  The 
President  must  notify  the  Congress,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  issuance  of  such  order  suid  a  copy 
of  such  order  must  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  least  30  days  before  such 
order  takes  effect. 

While  the  moratorium  is  in  place,  the  ICC 
may  issue  certificates  of  registration  to 
motor  carriers  of  property  and  motor  pri- 
vate carriers  domiciled  in  that  country  or 
controlled  by  persons  of  that  country.  Such 
certificate  may  only  authorize  the  carrier  to 
provide  transportation  of  exempt  items  and. 
in  the  case  of  private  carriers,  property  In  a 
municipality  in  the  U.S.  which  Is  adjacent 
to  the  foreign  country  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  May  1,  1985,  except  that 
the  ICC  may  issue  liefore  that  date  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Section  227— Technical  Amendments 

This  section  makes  various  technical 
changes  necessitated  by  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Section  228— Employee  Protection 

This  section  amends  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  to  Include  bus  company  employees 
under  the  employee  protection  provisions  of 
that  Act,  effective  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

This  section  also  requires  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  or 
not  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  should  be 
amended  to  provide  protection  to  individ- 
uals employed  by  a  bus  company.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  this  study  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section  229— Limitation  on  Authority 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
title  confers  authority  on  the  Secretary  to: 
(1)  establish  Federal  traffic  safety  regula- 
tions, or  (2)  preempt  State  traffic  regula- 
tions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  regula- 
tions were  Included  under  parts  390  to  399 
of  title  49  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  also  may  not  regulate  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
Section  230— Oversight 

This  section  requires  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional authorizing  committees  to  con- 
duct periodic  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  this  title  no  less  often  than  annual- 
ly for  the  first  five  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  These  hearings 
are  to  ensure  that  this  Act  Is  being  imple- 
mented according  to  Congressional  intent 
and  the  purposes  of  this  title.* 


AND        REMEM- 
DADDY    KING"- 


IN  TRIBUTE 
BRANCE  OF 
1899-1984 

•  Mr.     HART.     Mr.     President,     on 
Sunday.  November  11,  1984,  with  the 


death  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  St.,  America  lost  one  of  Its  most 
profound  and  creative  thinkers. 
"Daddy  King"  was  a  voice  of  sanity 
and  reason  In  the  midst  of  a  world 
often  caught  up  In  turmoil  and  chaos. 
This  Nation,  and  the  world,  are  dimin- 
ished by  his  loss. 

Daddy  King  was  one  of  those  rare 
spirits  that  God  sends  us  but  once  a 
generation.  After  God  made  him,  he 
threw  away  the  mold.  We  shall  hardly 
be  blessed  with  his  likes  again. 

Mr.  President,  Daddy  King's  unself- 
ish contributions  to  his  church,  his 
city,  his  Nation,  and  the  world  were 
numerous  and  significant.  He  pro- 
duced and  Inspired  his  namesake  son— 
a  20th  century  prophet  and  the  peace- 
ful warrior  who  forced  America  to  con- 
front and  deal  with  our  racial  hypocri- 
sy. But  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr., 
was  far  greater  than  that. 

In  an  age  In  which  it  was  not  only 
philosophically  revolutionary— but 
physically  dangerous  as  well— for  a 
black  man  to  demand  the  simple  re- 
spect of  being  addressed  as  "sir"  and 
not  as  "boy":  when  It  was  uncommon 
for  black  children  to  attend  more  than 
3  months  of  school  per  year;  when  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  were  sanc- 
tioned by  law  and  enforced  by  mob  vi- 
olence; and  when  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  black  people  were  frustrated, 
ignored,  and  denied.  Daddy  King  was. 
above  all  else,  a  man. 

And  therefore.  It  was  no  mere  coinci- 
dence of  history  that,  years  later,  the 
protest  signs  of  marchers  led  by  his 
son  often  carried  the  powerful  politi- 
cal message:  "I  Am  a  Man". 

£>addy  King  was  strong,  tall,  and 
proud.  His  walk  showed  It.  His  rich 
baritone  voice  boomed  It.  He  inspired 
his  flock  to  achieve  beyond  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  a  racist  society.  And 
as  he  himself  said  so  often,  he  never 
stooped  low  enough  to  hate  anybody. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  said,  in  eulogiz- 
ing him: 

.  .  .When  he  stood,  he  was  the  message 
.  .  .  When  he  stood,  a  man  stood  who  once 
picked  cotton  but  then  picked  Presidents 
.  .  .  When  he  spoke,  he  spoke  not  as  one 
with  a  political  mandate,  but  one  with 
moral  authority. 

Before  black  people  in  Atlanta  had 
access  to  city  hall— much  less  occupied 
It— Daddy  King  was  a  voice  for  the 
voiceless.  He  made  a  way  out  of  no 
way  and  represented  hope  In  hopeless 
times.  He  led.  taught,  and  fought  by 
example,  and  the  world  Is  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  because  of  his 
life. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, as  this  country  grapples  with  the 
challenge  of  doing  right  by  those 
whom  Jesus  called  "the  least  of 
these,"  the  wise  and  patient  counsel  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  will  be 
missed. 
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I  am  thankful  that  he  leaves  us  as  a 
small  part  of  his  rich  legacy,  a  genera- 
tion of  political,  social  and  religious 
leadership  tutored  by  his  magnificent 
example,  and  determined  not  to  be 
turned  around. 

Surely,  he  will  rest  in  peace.  He 
earned  it. 

Mr.  President,  Ron  Sailor,  an  Atlan- 
ta television  commentator,  broadcast 
an  eloquent,  moving  tribute  to  Daddy 
King  on  the  day  following  his  death.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  t'le  opportunity  to 
submit  it  in  full,  for  the  benefit  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Commentary  on  the  Life  or  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr. 

(By  Ron  Sailor,  WSB-TV,  Atlanta,  GA) 

Someone  asked  today,  not  cynically  but 
with  sincerity.  "What,  if  anything,  was  so 
great  about  Martin  Luther  King.  Sr.?  What 
did  he  do  other  than  help  give  the  world  the 
genius  and  courage  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.?"  I  think  it  is  a  fair  question,  that  we 
will  either  answer  now,  or  some  future  gen- 
eration not  tiound  by  loyalty  or  kind  affec- 
tion will  answer  for  us. 

King.  Sr.  was— there  is  no  better  word  for 
it— man.  A  man  during  a  time  of  history 
when  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous  for  a 
black  man  to  aspire  even  to  the  bottom 
rungs  of  manhood.  When  to  talk  publicly 
about  secret  dreams  of  mundane  things- 
casting  a  vote,  sleeping  at  a  roadside  hotel 
or  eating  lunch  downtown  at  the  old  Wool- 
worth's  lunch  counter  could  get  you  arrest- 
ed, beaten  or  worse. 

But  King  characterized  that  generation  of 
strong  men  who  somehow  forced  their  way 
to  intelligence,  to  social  prominence,  to  posi- 
tion, and  to  Dower.  He  was,  to  most  who 
knew  him,  a  model,  a  blueprint.  A  blueprint 
not  perfected,  but  created  painfully  along 
that  long  walk  that  carried  him  from  the 
dusty  and  sometimes  dangerous  roads  of 
Henry  County  in  the  early  1990's  to  the 
White  House  and  beyond  in  the  1980's. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  called  to  offer  me 
unsolicited  advice  about  many  things  in  gen- 
eral and  the  need  to  struggle  with  life  and 
never  quit  In  particular.  "Son,"  he  told  me, 
"challenge  for  this  Nation  is  in  front  of  us, 
not  behind.  We've  got  to  produce  a  new 
group  of  forward-looking  young  men  with 
strong  minds  and  tender  hearts  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  love  everybody." 

Dad  knew  well  that  kind  of  man.  He  was 
one  of  them. 

No— not  great  by  association  with  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  but  t>ecause  he  challenged 
Martin  to  be  Martin  and  others  to  be  the 
best  they  could  be. 

That  is  why  thousands  call  him  "Dad" 
and  mean  it. 

With  a  comment,  I'm  Ron  Sailor.* 


ALICE  PAULS  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
January  11,  1985,  marks  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  a  remarkable 
woman.  Alice  Paul.  She  died  a  few 
years  ago.  after  a  long  and  active  life 
fighting  for  women's  rights. 

My  interest  in  Alice  Paul  stems  from 
two  sources.  Her  cause,  equal  rights 
for  women,  remains  a  vital  public 
issue,  and  one  which  I  support.  And, 


Alice  Paul  was  bom  and  raised,  and 
eventually  died,  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  in  Moorestown. 

Schooled  in  the  militant  tactics  of 
the  British  suffragette  movement  led 
by  Emmeline  and  Chrlstabel  Pank- 
hurst,  Alice  Paul  was  a  relentless 
fighter  for  the  right  to  vote  for  women 
in  this  country.  When  her  efforts 
became  too  radical  for  the  mainline 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  she  formed  her  own  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party.  The  party  grew 
to  50,000  members  and  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  passage  of  the  19th 
amendment,  in  1920,  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote.  The  location  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  Alice  Paul's  party,  so  close  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  Is  a  fitting  re- 
minder of  the  struggle  for  equality  for 
women. 

Alice  Paul  believed  that  suffrage  for 
women  was  only  the  first  step  to  full 
equality  imder  the  law.  In  1923  she 
and  the  National  Woman's  Party 
began  pushing  for  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Before  she  died,  Alice  Paul  saw  her 
proposal  approved  by  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Un- 
fortunately, the  ratification  effort  fell 
short.  With  Alice  Paul's  dogged  spirit 
as  an  inspiration,  interest  in  equality 
for  women  continues. 

The  story  of  Alice  Paul's  life  Is  one 
of  single-minded  devotion  to  a  cause. 
She  was  jailed  at  least  seven  times, 
and  had  to  be  force  fed  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Her  first  major  effort  on 
behalf  of  women's  rights  in  this  coun- 
try was  the  organization  of  a  protest 
march  in  Washington  the  day  before 
Woodrow  Wilson's  first  inauguration. 
Even  during  the  First  World  War, 
Alice  kept  up  the  pressure  for  her 
cause,  despite  criticism  that  her  activi- 
ties were  unpatriotic. 

Once  the  voting  right  was  secured, 
Alice  Paul  went  to  law  school.  She  said 
that  "equality  needs  legal  training.  I 
decided  that  if  you  didn't  know  law. 
someone  could  talk  you  down."  She 
continued  her  fight,  focusing  on  the 
need  for  an  equal  rights  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  She  never  stopped 
working  for  this  cause.  The  modem 
women's  movement,  which  grew 
during  the  1960's,  turned  to  the  stune 
cause.  Into  her  nineties,  Alice  Paul  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  ratification  struggle. 

An  article  in  Life  magazine  in  1976 
summed  up  Allice  Paul's  life  this  way: 

What  she  has  been,  though,  and  what  she 
is  at  this  moment,  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
revolutionary's  narrow  intensity  and  burn- 
ing energy  for  "the  cause."  Her  life  has 
been  a  vessel  into  which  the  necessity  of 
women's  rights  has  been  poured.  She  is  the 
cause  ifself.  And  if  Alice  Paul  had  not  lived, 
and  been  exactly  what  she  is,  we,  the 
women  of  America,  would  not  be  today  ex- 
actly what  we  are. 

Mr.  President.  Alice  Paul  was  an  im- 
portant daughter  of  New  Jersey.  We 


are  proud  to  remember  her  on  her 
100th  birthday.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  7.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
3:57  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  January  7,  1985,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  3,  1985: 

Depastmert  op  Justice 
Edwin  Meese  III.  of  California,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

Department  op  the  Treasuet 
Ronald  Alan  Pearlman,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
John  E.  Chapoton,  resigned. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Jose  Manuel  Casanova,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can E>evelopment  Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years 
( reappointment ). 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  op 
THE  United  States 
Prank  H.  Conway,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1987  (reap- 
pointment). 

Department  op  Commerce 

Michael  Huffington.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Law- 
rence J.  Brady,  resigned. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Alfred  Clinton  Moran.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Url>an 
Development,  vice  Stephen  J.  Bollinger,  de- 
ceased. 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank.  vice  Joseph  S. 
Bracewell. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs 

Marge  Bodwell,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1986  (reap(>ointment). 

Naomi  Brummond,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8.  1988.  vic«  Mary  Jo 
Amdt,  term  expired. 

Judith  D.  Moss,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a  term 
expiring  May  8,  1987  (reappointment). 

Helen  J.  Valerio,  of  Massachusetts,  to  t>e  a 

member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on   Women's   Educational   Programs   for  a 

term  expiring  May  8,  1987  (reap[x>intment). 

National  Council  on  e:oucational 

Research 

J.  Floyd  Hall,  of  South  Carolina,  to  l)e  a 
meml)er  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986  (reappwlntment). 
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E>onna  Helene  Heame.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986  (reappointment). 

George  Charles  Roche  III.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research  for  a  term  expiring 
September  30.  1986  (reappointment). 

Carl  W.  Salser.  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search for  a  term  expiring  September  30. 
1986  (reappointment). 

Intexstate  Commkrce  Commission 

Reese  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31. 
1985  (reappointment). 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
inpormation  science 

Wanda  L.  Forbes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  a 
term  expiring  July  19.  1988.  vice  Francis 
Keppel.  term  expired. 

Margaret  Phelon.  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19.  1988.  vice  Philip  A.  Spra- 
gue.  term  expired. 

Patricia  Barbour,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19.  1989.  vice  Carlos  A. 
Cuadra,  term  expired. 

Daniel  W.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19.  1989.  vice  Helmut  A. 
Alpers,  term  expired. 

National  Mediation  Boars 

Walter  C.  Wallace,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1987  (reap- 
pointment). 

National  Science  FotntDATioH 

Annelise  Graebner  Anderson,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Board.  National  Science  Foundation,  for  a 
term  expiring  May  10.  1990.  vice  Walter 
Eugene  Massey,  term  expired. 

Karen  J.  Lindstedt-Siva.  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring May  10.  1990,  vice  Charles  Pence 
Slichter.  term  expired. 

Simon  Ramo.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing May  10,  1990,  vice  Eugene  H.  CoU- 
Robles.  term  expired. 

National  Transportation  SArrry  Board 

Vernon  L.  Grose,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987.  vice  Francis  H.  McAdams,  term 
expired. 

U.S.  Intormation  Acency 

Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  vice  W.  Scott  Thompson. 

Ernest  Eugene  Pell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  vice  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson. 

National  FotTNDATiON  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
To  be  members  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  for  terms  expiring  September  3. 
1990' 

Joseph  Epstein,  of  Illinois,  vice  Thomas 
Patrick  Bergin.  term  expired. 

Helen  Prankenthaler.  of  New  York,  vice 
James  Rosenquist,  term  expired. 


Margaret  Eleanor  Hillis,  of  Illinois,  vice 
Robert  Lawson  Shaw,  term  expired. 

M.  Ray  Kingston,  of  Utah,  vice  Bernard 
Bias  Lopez,  term  expired. 

Talbot    Leland    MacCarthy.    of   Missouri, 
vice  Rosalind  W.  Wyman.  term  expired. 

Carlos  Moseley.  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
Jacob  Lawrence,  term  expired. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated,  to  which  positions  they  were 
appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
from  June  29.  1984.  until  July  23.  1984: 
Department  of  Labor 
Robert  A.  Rowland,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Thome  G. 
Auchter,  resigned. 

Department  op  Health  and  Human  Services 
Donald  Ian  Macdonald.  of  Florida,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  vice 
William  E.  Mayer. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
Carol  Gene  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  October  26,  1985.  vice  Samuel 
D.  Zagoria,  resigned. 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
Marianne  Mele  HaU,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  September  27.  1982,  vice  Katherlne  D. 
Ortega,  resigned. 

Federal  Reserve  System 
Martha  R.  Seger.  of  Michigan,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years   from   February   1.    1984,   vice  Nancy 
Hays  Teeters,  term  expired. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
To  t)e  members  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities  for  terms  expiring  January 
26.  1990: 

WUliam  Barclay  Allen,  of  California,  vice 
Charles  V.  Hamilton,  term  expired. 

Mary  Joseph  Conrad  Cresimore,  of  North 
Carolina,  vice  Louis  J.  Hector,  term  expired. 
Leon   Richard   Kass,   of   Illinois,   vice  M. 
Carl  Holman.  term  expired. 

Kathleen  S.  Kilpatrick,  of  Connecticut, 
vice  Harriett  Morse  Zimmerman,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Robert  Laxalt,  of  Nevada,  vice  Sister  Joel 
Read,  term  expired. 

James  V.  Schall.  of  California,  vice  Leon 
Stein,  term  expired. 

Helen  Marie  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  vice  Mary 
Beth  Norton,  term  expired. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
30.  1989.  vice  Victor  Glllnsky,  term  expired. 
The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated,  to  which  positions  they  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

Department  of  State 
Peter  Scott  Bridges,  of  Louisiana,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Somali 
Democratic  Republic. 

Department  of  Defense 
John  W.  Shannon,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (new  posi- 
tion—rubllc   Law   98-94   of  September   24, 
1983). 


Department  of  the  Interior 
John  D.  Ward,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama 
tion  and  Enforcement,  vice  James  R.  Harris 
Department  of  Transportation 
Richard    H.    Jones,    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  vice  Michael  J.  Fenello. 
resigned. 

Department  of  Energy 
Helmut  A.  Merklein.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Information   Administration,   vice  J.   Erich 
Evered.  resigned. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs 

Elizabeth  Helms  Adams,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8.  1987  vice  Diana 
Powers  Evans,  term  expired. 

Peter  Douglas  Keisler.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1987.  vice  Maria 
Pomaby  Shuhi,  term  expired. 

Equal  E^iployment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Rosalie  Guall  Silberman.  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  July  1.  1985,  vice  Cathie 
A.  Shattuck. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Richard  H.  Hughes,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  expiring  January  20,  1985,  vice 
James  Ernest  Yonge.  resigned. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

William  J.  McGinnis.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing July  1.  1989.  vice  Ronald  W.  Haughton. 
term  expired. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Edward  J.  Philbin.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  maritime  commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30.  1989,  vice  James  V.  Day. 
resigned. 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

James  A.  Lastowka,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Conunission  for  a  term  of  6 
years  expiring  Augtist  30,  1990,  vice  A.E. 
Lawson,  term  expired. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mary  L.  Azcuenaga,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  trade  commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26. 
1984.  vice  Michael  Pertschuk,  resigned. 
Legal  Services  Corporation 

To  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the 
terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  terms  expiring 
July  13,  1986: 

Hortencia  Benavides.  of  Texas,  vice 
Ronald  B.  Frankum. 

Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland,  vice 
Albert  Angrisanl. 

For  terms  expiring  July  13,  1986: 

Lorain  Miller,  of  Michigan,  vice  Milton  M. 
Masson,  Jr..  resigned. 

Claude  Galbreath  Swafford.  of  Tennessee, 
vice  Robert  E.  McCarthy. 


Robert  A.  Valois.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Donald  Eugene  Santarelli. 

For  terms  expiring  July  13.  1987: 

William  Clark  Durant  III.  of  Michigan, 
vice  William  J.  Olson. 

Paul  B.  Elaglin.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Robert  Sherwood  Stubbs  II. 

Pepe  J.  Mendez.  of  Colorado,  vice  Peter 
Joseph  Ferrara. 

Thomas  F.  Smegal,  Jr..  of  California,  vice 
David  E.  Satterfield  III. 

Basile  Joseph  Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  vice 
Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr. 

Michael  B.  Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  vice 
George  E.  Paras. 

Marine  Mammal  Commission 

Karen  Pryor.  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13.  1986.  vice 
Donald  Kenneth  MacCallum.  term  expired. 

Robert  Eisner,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  May  13,  1987,  vice  Robert  B. 
Weeden,  term  expired. 

National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships 

Barbara  W.  Schllcher.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 

1987,  vice  Frank  J.  Donatelli,  resigned. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities 
Pauline  Crowe  Naftzger,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum  Serv- 
ices Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6, 

1988,  vice  Neil  Harris,  term  expired. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Rosemary  M.  CoUyer.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wil- 
liam A.  Lubbers,  term  expired. 
U.S.  Postal  Service 

John  N.  Griesemer,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8. 
1986.  vice  John  R.  McKean. 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

Henrietta  Faye  Guiton.  of  California,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing November  22.  1988.  vice  Simeon  Miller 
Bright. 

Government  Printing  Office 

Ralph  E.  KennickeU,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Public  Printer,  vice  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
resigned. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Mae  Neal  Peden.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Elise  R.W. 
du  Pont,  resigned. 

U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 

H}ric  Reichl,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  Septeml)er  14, 
1986.  vice  C.  Howard  Wilkins.  resigned. 

Tom  Corcoran,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  for  the  term  expir- 
ing August  16.  1990,  vice  Milton  M.  Masson, 
Jr. 

Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for 
the  term  expiring  September  14.  1991.  vice 
Robert  A.G.  Monks,  resigned. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Johanson.  USCG 
Capt.  William  F.  Merlin.  USCG 
Capt.  Arnold  B.  Beran.  USCG 
Capt.  Peter  J.  Rots.  USCG 
Capt.  Thomas  T.  Matteson.  USCG 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

unrestricted  line  officer 
Chase.  Henri  Bertram,  III 
Taylor,  James  Edward 
Leuschner,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Bemsen,  Harold  John 
Rogers,  David  NeU 
Reimann.  Robert  Theodore 
Kalleres.  Michael  Peter 
Calvert.  John  Frederick 
Bull,  Lyle  Franklin 
Vogt,  Larry  Gene 
Boorda,  Jeremy  Michael 
Hill,  Virgil  Lusk,  Jr. 
Chiles.  Henry  Goodman,  Jr. 
Rickman.  Wayne  Elwln 
Francis.  William  Charles 
Griffith,  Dwaine  Orris 
Pappas,  Jimmy 

Dougherty,  William  Adam,  Jr. 
Evans,  Thomas  Witherspoon 
Mattingly.  Thomas  Kenneth,  II 
Richardson,  Daniel  Charles 
Gneckow,  Gerald  Eugene 
McVadon,  Eric  Alton,  Jr. 
Guilbault.  Roland  George 
Mllligan.  Richard  David 
Yow.  John  Samuel 
Ready.  John  Kenneth 
Flynn.  Cathal  Liam,  Jr. 
Jesberg.  Ronald  Hans 
Hazard,  Roberta  Louise 

restricted  like 
Engineering  duty  officer 
Camacho,  Richard  George 
Topping,  Robert  Leavy 

Aertmautical  engineering  duty  officer 
Betterton.  Thomas  Cherrill 

Special  duty  officer  (cryptologyJ 
McFarland.  James  Stephen 

Special  duty  officer  (intelligence) 
Brooks,  Thomas  Aloyslus 

Special  duty  officer  (jmblic  a/fain) 
Finkelsteln,  Jlmmie  Bennie 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  commcxlore.  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Georges,  Leon  Paul 
Mantel,  Lewis 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Miller,  James  Edward 
Elckelberger,  James  Elton 
Powell,  William  Egbert.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Koeneman,  Alvln  Berthold 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Montoya,  Benjamin  Franklin 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 


of  section  531,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  of- 
ficers by  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than 
that  indicated. 

CHAPLAIN 

Colonel 
Cardoza.  Edward  A..  558-32-5077 
Gasparovic.  Eugene  C.  151-12-1074 
Hadalski.  Andrew  D.,  399-52-2449 
Pryor,  George  R.,  477-16-9698 

NURSE  CORPS 

Colley,  Helen  J.,  177-30-1605 
Lofberg.  Maureen  S.,  463-58-1161 
Vinson.  Iris  L..  237-50-6581 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307.  title  32.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
sections  8363  and  593.  title  10.  United  SUtes 


LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Adams.  Joseph  G.C..  251-48-0658 
Armington.  Donald  W..  478-48-3065 
Blackshear,  Harold  H..  455-34-5683 
Caswell.  Lewis  M..  248-52-5135 
Crews.  Wade  H.,  Jr..  265-46-3865 
Cortright.  Stephen  P..  441-40-7292 
Engstrom.  Wayne  A..  531-42-4777 
Fleming.  John  C.  364-40-2025 
Greer.  WUliam  R..  432-62-7842 
Groner,  Sheldon  L..  189-26-5328 
Harding.  Thomas  R..  299-26-1617 
Havron,  Robert  V..  422-40-1032 
Hessert.  Wilfred,  005-40-8822 
Howard.  David  F..  576-36-7735 
Jemigan.  Howard  F..  250-38-8507 
Johnson,  Jerold  F..  511-30-9389 
Jones,  Jerry  P..  059-32-1393 
Kemer.  George  M..  071-32-2338 
Korcheck.  Stephen  M..  345-28-8360 
Kostan.  William  R.,  172-26-3538 
Lewis.  Edwin  W..  Jr..  044-28-5427 
Majoros,  James.  156-22-8361 
McCoy.  John  C.  288-26-4390 
McGaffin.  William  F..  220-28-6515 
M(X)rman.  Raymond  E..  274-30-5805 
Morgan.  Ronald  H..  009-26-3994 
Napolitan.  Thomas  W..  372-36-8064 
Nelson,  Keith  E..  276-30-5773 
Reavely.  Neal  T..  375-40-9136 
Reid.  Billy  J..  237-44-5574 
Rezac.  Prank  D..  357-36-2772 
Rittershaus.  Frederick  J.,  503-28-2811 
Ryan,  Raymond  S..  047-30-2100 
Santerini,  Lawrence  F.,  375-36-9991 
Schmitt,  Ronald  T.,  488-40-3898 
Stohler,  David  H.,  310-38-9967 
Stone,  John  B.,  427-72-0735 
Sykes,  Edward  L.,  406-60-2878 
Taylor,  Ronald  W..  217-28-5268 
ToUefson,  Harold  R.,  504-46-0124 
Watson.  Melvin  L.,  530-22-8177 
Weaver,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  123-34-8755 
Webb,  Thomas  R..  443-32-5483 
Wilbur.  Robert.  254-44-0457 
Wood,  Kinsley  N..  064-30-8559 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Anderson,  William  H..  Jr..  410-38-9989 
Crosby,  Charles  E.,  003-18-9332 
Kintzi,  James  E..  474-32-9816 
Mills.  Ronald  G.,  417-46-2053 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Dastin,  Robert  E..  003-22-6427 
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MEDICAL  CORPS 

Baldi.  Aldo  G..  106-30-0333 
Bendixen.  Romaine  L..  482-36-2607 
Higdon.  Dennis  A..  409-68-1853 
Irizarry,  Jaime  E..  579-34-9628 
Newton.  David  D.,  324-36-0733 
Santala.  Roger  G..  228-66-9581 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,    to    perform    duties    indicated    with 
grade  and  date  of  ranic  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Broome.  Larry  G.,  427-76-1164 

To  be  major 
Garrett.  Leland  E..  249-82-0984 
Oommen.  Samuel  C.  347-62-5545 

To  be  captain 
Morales-Caban.  Alex  A..  401-66-9329 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Messersmith.  Robert  P..  311-46-2731 
Olson.  Steven  J..  533-44-1241 
To  be  major 
East,  John  R..  Ill,  418-74-6687 
Hombeck.  Delvin  D.,  410-86-6131 
Stuntz.  Wendell  R..  484-56-1149 
Tuttle,  Richard  D..  529-66-3035 

To  be  captain 
Andrews,  Stephen  W.,  550-72-4610 
Blodgett,  Robert  R.,  267-08-3224 
Hatcher,  Donald  J.,  408-76-4556 
Heiman,  Randolph  T..  541-70-4336 
Hiraki.  Richard  M..  521-80-6294 
Neubauer.  Michael  F  .  549-92-2597 
Omi,  Sheldon  R..  570-08-5683 
Porter,  Stephen  W.,  402-82-6481 
Rotter.  Bruce  E..  346-40-1984 
Schoonmaker,  Richard  J.,  546-90-1575 
Sundquist.  Robert  E..  130-38-6497 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Hill,  John  E..  415-52-3937 
Johnson.  Charles  L.,  516-38-4547 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kochsiek,  Robert  D..  477-14-4274 
Maloff.  George  E..  030-30-5927 
Richardson.  Gary  M..  231-48-0140 

The  following  individual  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8351,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Rembert,  Francis  M.,  243-54-7554 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 
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LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Garry  S.  Bahling,  375-44-1521 
MaJ.  Douglas  E.  Bash.  302-36-4168 
Maj.  Barbara  H.  Bavera,  160-34-4381 
MaJ.  Dennis  L.  Billings.  332-36-9160 
MaJ.  Eugene  F.  Consiglio,  222-22-2292 
Maj.  Thomas  E.  Emborsky.  098-34-0401 
MaJ.  Randolph  B.  Felker.  585-03-6856 
MaJ.  Edwin  W.  Fisher.  091-38-6405 
Maj.  Steven  L.  Gilbertson.  468-56-7158 
Maj.  Jack  C.  King.  574-12-3523 
Maj.  Richard  F.  Masse.  058-34-7373 
Maj.  John  R.  Metz.  226-42-8771 
MaJ.  Neil  A.  Nessa.  185-36-0791 
MaJ.  Jay  D.  Nielsen.  157-38-1623 
Maj.  Henry  S.  Parker,  585-18-6775 
Maj.  Gene  L.  Ramsay,  357-38-4603 
Maj.  William  J.  Redmond.  460-54-1394 
MaJ.  James  F.  Robertson.  291-38-4331 
MaJ.  Alan  D.  Stoller.  532-34-3008 
Maj.  John  D.  Watson,  001-22-3654 
Maj.  Hugh  H.  Williams,  585-07-2143 
MaJ.  James  K.  Wilson.  321-38-1397 

LEGAL 

MaJ.  Thomas  E.  Hickman.  219-50-0207 

NURSE  CORPS 

MaJ.  Lana  H.  Baldy.  294-38-5666 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  James  G.  Abbey.  339-34-6539 
Maj.  Dan  G.  Bellue.  384-44-0407 
Maj.  Herman  S.  Clark.  413-64-7162 
Maj.  Harold  A.  Cross.  426-92-6940 
Maj.  James  S.  Harrod.  341-42-5397 
Maj.  Francis  A.  Malone.  560-58-9725 
Maj.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  048-32-6115 
Maj.  William  D.  Peters  Jr..  235-68-2131 
Maj.  Kerry  D.  Roby.  426-84-4086 
Maj.  Gary  A.  Rose.  563-60-6059 
Maj.  Allan  R.  Smith.  230-56-0893 
Maj.  Thomas  G.  Smithhart.  425-82-3207 
Maj.  William  A.  Stum,  262-72-6402 
MaJ.  William  N.  Tumlin  III.  254-66-5060 
Maj.  Richard  R.  Venturi,  102-36-6155 
Maj.  Richard  B.  Watson.  023  32-7715 

LEGAL 

Maj.  James  W.  Peaco  Jr..  222-26-7243 
MaJ.  Harold  R.  Smethllls.  522-76-2267 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Steffen  P.  ChrUtensen  III.  502-44-8266 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Barry  B.  Meador,  514-42-7129 
MaJ.  Earl  J.  Rubis,  228-62-8429 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Conroy.  John  Joseph,  III,  137-36-1244 
Bennett,  John  Richard,  458-58-9483 
Pang.  Louis  (NMN),  576-30-5833 
Murphy,  Thomas  Edward.  114-28-1650 

The  following  person  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593.  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 


LINE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pults.  John  Lee,  408-54-1686 

The  following  officer  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  (Non-EIAD)  promotion  In  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8376.  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Zeitz.  Stanley  Edward.  Jr..  156-32-2054 

In  THE  Am  FORCE 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  In  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  major 
Lamb.  John  H..  423-54-7158 

To  be  captain 
Smith,  McBumett  J.,  Jr.,  536-74-0572 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  major 
Mead.  Charles  H..  339-36-2368 

7*0  be  captain 
Moorer.  Charles  R.,  416-50-3023 
Wheeler.  Sandra  A..  233-92-9364 
7*0  be  first  lieutenant 
Amelang.  Dietmar.  144-52-9945 
Denney.  Gregory  D..  494-62-5541 
In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  United  SUtes  Air 
Force,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  628. 
Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bartlett.  WUliam  E..  419-52-6232 
Barton,  Richard  W..  273-38-1883 
Boatright.  Ronald  L..  444-44-4408 
Campbell.  Harry  G..  202-34-1376 
Clark.  Robert  L..  462-62-5674 
Cox,  Harvey  B..  Ill,  495-42-4059 
Fedak,  WiUiam  A..  141-30-7383 
Punk.  Charles  W..  168-34-3720 
GIgllo,  Donald  F..  063-34-1576 
Gumey,  £>onald  L..  351-36-9168 
Hunt.  Paul  T..  Jr..  225-52-9764 
Karl.  Donald  G..  375-44-6046 
Keller.  Kenneth  R..  313-40-3639 
Kieslich,  Karl  V..  008-28-4916 
Mathis.  Harry  M..  522-54-2681 
McAdam,  Paul  A..  029-30-2623 
Mertjs,  Reinard  E..  553-50-5605 
Moline.  Richard  J..  388-44-7943 
Plummer,  James  T.,  443-44-8388 
Sahd  Theodore  M.,  521-56-1871 
Seifer.  Robert  J.,  307-46-9500 
Swartz.  Steven  L.,  416-58-6823 
Voorhees.  Harry  K.,  428-68-9812 
Wege,  Ralph.  527-58-9901 
Witt.  David  £..  233-66-7091 


To  be  major 
Andresen.  Duane  C,  165-38-1014 
Bettenhausen,  Gerald.  501-52-2944 
Bishop.  Richard  H..  267-80-7392 
Bruner,  Walter  K..  452-64-1850 
Clark.  George  B..  553-68-3822 
Howe,  Henry  A.,  III.  523-58-2379 
Love,  Samuel  L.,  Sr.,  424-68-4113 
Massey.  Grady  W..  Jr.,  454-72-1184 
McAlduff,  David  W.,  Jr.,  507-60-1766 
McCallum.  James  F..  426-88-9069 
Smith  McBumett  J..  436-74-0572 
Steinorth,  Jeffry  H.,  356-38-4058 
Vanmeter,  Robert  M.,  532-46-1111 
Zazula  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  501-54-4263 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Gusu-d  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended: 

UNE  OP  THE  air  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Kenneth  D.  Allen  Jr..  049-34-1742 
Maj.  Donald  R.  Beauregard.  551-56-9252 
Maj.  John  M.  Bryan  419-62-0090 
Maj.  Jon  M.  Buntenbah,  224-58-6770 
MaJ.  Kenneth  J.  Crandall  Jr..  027-28-9997 
MaJ.  Maxwell  J.  Desselle.  437-66-5123 
MaJ.  Bemard  E.  Frey.  482-40-6366 
Maj.  Juan  A.  Garcia.  581-88-8468 
Maj.  Edward  E.  Heyer,  430-64-8164 
Maj.  Paul  S.  Kimmel,  134-34-3394 
Maj.  Hugh  F.  McPherson,  108-34-7378 
MaJ.  James  D.  OGrady.  036-28-5245 
MaJ.  Robert  E.  Parish,  235-56-8924 
Maj.  James  E.  Pew.  504-56-3225 
MaJ.  James  E.  Pinkley.  412-72-4812 
MaJ.  Carl  C.  Powell,  239-68-1300 
MaJ.  Charles  A.  Rose.  413-68-2203 
Maj.  Stephen  N.  Sirois.  266-68-7745 
Maj.  Leslie  E.  Spencer,  566-54-1540 
Maj.  Dennis  B.  Swanstrom,  506-56-4069 
MaJ.  Kenneth  T.  Tonkinson,  115-30-0862 
MaJ.  Joseph  D.  Williams  Jr.,  258-66-5069 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Theodore  L.  Dem,  332-38-9680 
Maj.  David  C.  Gilman.  524-62-6490 
Maj.  Raymond  O.  Shea  Jr..  115-30-6811 
MaJ.  Robert  L.  Tramaloni.  062-38-6689 

NURSE  CORPS 

MaJ.  Marie  D.  Fisher,  007-38-1155 
MaJ.  Jane  M.  Petrie.  203-28-6782 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  John  A.  Allen.  232-40-5866 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  section  624, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

7*0  be  colonel 
Abbott.  Douglas  A..  363-42-9156 
Abt,  Peter  P.,  060-32-4873 
Adams,  Louis  J.,  137-34-1084 
Alberts,  Donald  J.,  172-32-7207 
Albrecht,  Jerry  E..  543-44-3502 
Alexander.  Roger  S.,  145-34-7036 
Alexander,  William  R.,  Ill,  253-60-2368 
Alexandrakos,  Peter  061-34-8509 
Alford,  Lester  D.,  262-64-1366 
Allen,  John  J.,  465-74-2516 
Alt.  William  E..  523-44-7302 
Ambrose.  John  W..  III.  181-34-9214 
Amodeo.  James  M..  485-46-3131 
Anders.  William  H..  198-32-5978 
Anderson.  Carl  E..  024-30-6182 
Anderson.  Frederic  M..  143-34-1483 


Anderson.  James  N..  329-32-3885 
Andreski.  Philip  J..  130-32-9996 
Andrews.  Adolphus  265-62-2078 
Andrews,  Melville  M..  Jr..  225-54-7012 
Anker,  Peter  B.,  520-44-2119 
Anthony.  John  T..  547-60-7862 
Applegate.  William  P..  151-34-1561 
Ashdown.  Floyd  A..  345-34-9119 
Aulwurm.  Henry  C.  267-60-6190 
Bacchieri.  Roger  G..  023-32-5285 
Bailey.  Brooke  P..  553-66-0591 
Bailey.  John  C.  172-34-7655 
Baker.  Dan  S..  526-54-9784 
Baldwin.  Richard  F..  047-34-5896 
Balstad.  Richard  W..  501-42-5894 
Barber,  William  D.  506-54-8306 
Bames.  Barry  L..  231-50-2546 
Bamett.  Francis  V..  Jr..  434-58-8596 
Barrett,  Jackie  H.,  233-68-4230 
Bartlow,  Gene  S.,  445-40-8616 
Barton,  Lloyd  H.,  550-52-8474 
Barwick.  Leon  S..  Jr.,  250-62-5007 
Baskett.  Richard  M.,  512-34-3673 
Bassetti,  Robert  D..  464-64-1160 
Beadle.  Leonard  C.  III.  430-74-0841 
Bechtol,  Joseph  J..  526-50-1226 
Begg.  Ronald  B.,  501-46-1318 
Belden,  Kenneth  R.,  555-52-6642 
Bell.  Jeffrey.  524-50-3579 
Bellem.  Raymond  D.  F..  295-32-1016 
Benedict  Rettig  P.,  Jr.,  022-34-9478 
Benfield.  Eric  B..  217-40-1109 
Bennett.  Richard  B..  549-54-5253 
Benton.  David  R.,  242-68-5228 
Benzinger,  Richard.  Jr.,  054-34-2002 
Bethea.  Philip  P.,  III.  278-38-6038 
Bethurem,  Richard  C,  395-40-3598 
Bird,  Robert  J.,  311-44-9088 
Bishop,  Gerald  K.,  507-58-4302 
Blackburn,  Charles  E.,  505-42-3909 
Blair,  John  D.,  Jr..  148-30-8717 
Bodenhelm.  Bodie  R..  229-58-3765 
Bodlne.  Paul  L..  521-50-4222 
Boesen.  Dennis  L.,  518-46-1950 
Boots.  Robert  J..  003-34-9226 
Boscia.  Michael  J..  055-32-0214 
Boume,  Robert  B..  238-62-9008 
Bowen.  Robert  L..  III.  219-38-3107 
Bowers.  Jlmmie  L.,  448-40-6643 
Boyd,  Billy  M.,  427-86-6468 
Boyette,  Paul  A.,  266-48-1417 
Boyle,  Marcus  J.,  031-30-6703 
Bradham.  John  H..  248-62-4602 
Brande,  Wendell  S.,  244-74-0806 
Breault,  Gordon  K.,  020-32-0824 
Brennan.  Leo  J.,  037-24-0790 
Brian.  Elton  L..  466-46-6524 
Briggs,  Thomas  W.,  446-38-4413 
Brigman,  James  L..  228-46-2323 
Briley.  Wilson  D.,  Jr..  429-72-3763 
Briscoe.  Jerald  D..  444-36-3285 
Brooks.  Harry  W..  245-62-6441 
Brown.  James  H.,  008-30-9326 
Browning,  William  M.,  Jr..  428-82-1873 
Bryant,  William  L.,  403-50-8297 
Bullard.  Edward  M..  569-62-5327 
Bulloch,  Donald  C,  436-64-2588 
Burke,  Martin  J..  041-32-5524 
Burkhart.  Prederich  M.,  285-40-0902 
Burieson.  Olyiui  W.,  416-56-9525 
Bumett,  Paull  C,  280-70-5388 
Bumette,  Herman  C,  Jr..  244-62-8691 
Bumette.  William  R..  231-52-2587 
Burrell,  Stephen  P.,  253-60-4257 
Burroughs.  Mark  M..  196-30-8821 
Burton.  Larry  D.,  512-34-1202 
Bush,  Howard  J..  139-32-1784 
Bushnell,  Mart  H..  552-48-3260 
Butler.  Jerome  J..  III.  228-56-4323 
Buttlmer.  Neil  J.,  337-34-1057 
Bymside,  Nicholas  C,  402-52-2775 
Caffrey,  Dennis  P..  092-32-6656 
Cameron,  Charles  R.,  435-58-8937 
CammaroU,  Richard  S.,  089-32-1959 


Canavan.  Thomas  E..  343-34-5243 
Cantrell.  Zell  O..  547-42-8335 
CapUlupo.  Prank  J.,  523-48-9747 
Carey.  John  P..  Jr..  239-64-7249 
Carl,  Ronald  W.,  571-56-3140 
Carleton,  Roger  E.,  252-66-3676 
Carney,  John  T.,  Jr.,  048-30-2198 
Carothers,  Harry  H.,  Ill,  143-34-5683 
Carr,  Michael  L.,  480-50-9662 
Carvey,  Edward  T.,  043-32-0483 
Casciano,  John  P.,  136-38-2866 
Casper,  John  H..  253-64-6464 
Casper,  John  R.,  398-40-7100 
Catren,  Gary  G..  341-34-0109 
Cerrow,  Peter  P.,  126-30-2331 
Chambers,  Corwln  E..  510-42-3110 
Chan,  Joseph  W.,  315-44-9398 
Chaplin.  Robert  M.,  348-32-2835 
Chappell,  Eamest  V..  510-36-3439 
Chameco,  Humberto  R..  580-94-4383 
Chemay.  Serge  A..  449-56-3404 
Childress.  James  S..  405-58-5103 
Christiansen,  RusseU  V.,  476-40-3477 
Clsler,  Jan  E.,  478-50-6323 
Claussen.  Fredrick  L.,  507-52-5972 
ClemenU.  Edward  P.,  585-01-8604 
Cleveland,  Durand  E..  Jr..  457-64-9269 
Clifton.  Pat  O..  446-36-7468 
Cllne.  Richard  A..  386-42-8677 
Cody,  WiUiam  C.  247-82-6561 
Cogbum.  Thomas  M..  460-72-3126 
Cogley,  WllUam  L..  503-46-0922 
Colangelo,  Peter  A.,  078-34-3214 
Coldiron,  Larry  L.,  555-52-3549 
Coleman,  Charles  B..  III.  564-58-5386 
Coleman,  Jack  B.,  228-46-4130 
ColweU.  Robert  P..  535-40-7924 
Comrie,  Andrew  B.,  367-42-4804 
Cook,  Gordon  L..  296-38-3010 
Copeland.  Jackie  L.,  298-38-7563 
Corder.  Wayne  D.,  324-34-6891 
Corea,  Anthony  N..  176-32-9145 
Courier,  Robert  J..  Jr..  140-34-9691 
Couzins,  Richard  D..  548-48-7582 
Cowan,  WUlie  D.,  412-64-8968 
Cowger,  Ronald  I..  520-40-0457 
Cox,  James  R..  569-52-0828 
Crabb.  Charles  C.  Jr.,  445-40-2970 
Craddock,  Dabney  S.,  Ill,  243-62-7443 
Craig,  Patrick  R.,  287-38-3335 
Cremln,  John  M..  Jr.,  526-56-4825 
Cress.  Ted  S..  534-40-9639 
Crosby,  Glen  E..  266-60-7775 
Cnmip.  James  C  Jr..  494-36-8022 
Cullers,  Herbert  W.,  Jr..  443-38-3517 
Cunnlff,  Paul  J.,  Jr..  013-34-2945 
Cunningham,  Charles  A..  135-32-9873 
Cunningham,  John  H.,  411-68-6195 
Curry,  G&ry  L.,  235-70-1721 
Czech.  Stanley  E..  086-32-7377 
I>aboll.  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  261-56-3718 
Dakan.  Denius  K..  524-52-1771 
Davis.  George  R..  335-36-9475 
Davis.  James  H..  194-32-8698 
Davis,  Michael,  091-32-7501 
Davis,  Robert  M..  504-36-9682 
Deakle,  Carl  B.,  421-50-2537 
E>eLuca,  Robert,  056-34-0480 
Dennis.  Gerald  D.,  413-72-2905 
Denny,  Gerald  R..  II,  486-48-0116 
DePaul,  Michael  J.,  265-60-4336 
Dickerson,  Warren  C,  118-34-8314 
Diekman,  Jack  L.,  509-44-4618 
Dietsch.  David  A.,  408-70-9504 
Dingee.  David  B..  041-34-7208 
Dixon.  George  W..  132-32-2830 
Dodson.  Allen  E.,  Jr..  451-66-2884 
Donahey,  Dayl  W..  Jr..  266-74-0161 
Donovan.  John  S..  010-32-0422 
Dooley.  Prank.  195-32-8914 
Dorris.  Ralph  S.,  427-88-2594 
Dougherty,  James  P.,  Jr..  194-32-4137 
Douville,  Douglas  E.,  379-36-3051 
Drew,  Dennis  M.,  541-48-1400 
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Driggers.  Paul  N..  Jr..  250-80-4292 
Duff.  Edward  A..  188-34-9513 
Dunivant.  William  E..  415-68-3151 
Dzur.  Robert  J..  445-40-0800 
Eakle.  Bruce  P..  304-46-8305 
Echegaray.  Julio  A.,  524-56-2995 
Eckert.  William  D..  219-46-9957 
Eddie.  Carroll  T..  Jr..  405-54-3872 
Eddings.  James  A..  347-32-7283 
Edwards.  Michael  D..  490-44-5118 
Egge.  Arthur  G.,  436-62-5646 
Ekstrom.  Kenneth  J..  073-34-3013 
Elwell.  Bruce  C.  138-34-4722 
Emanuel.  Alice  L..  185-26-4253 
Emma.  Joseph  A..  040-34-0675 
Emmons.  Donald  R..  465-66-2361 
Endicott.  Richard  E..  542-46-5474 
Engelke.  Roy  M..  471-38-5293 
English.  Patrick  W..  539-38-9080 
Eiuiis.  Richard  P..  016-32-7885 
Erickson.  Frederick  J..  005-44-3337 
Erwin.  Roy  W..  Jr..  585-01-2249 
E\ans.  James  A..  239-60-3526 
E\ans.  James  C.  533-40-8794 
Everts.  Russell  A..  567-62-0139 
Eyermann.  Richard  J..  489-46-8118 
Parkas.  Richard  L..  261-76-2695 
Parney.  Gerald  R..  463-62-0999 
Felix.  Gerald  H..  376-42-3835 
Peltch.  Milton  L..  Jr.,  021-30-3554 
Fennelly.  Norman  P..  146-36-8237 
Ferguson.  John  E..  412-68-0423 
Ferris.  Joseph  D..  576-38-9493 
Ferro.  Richard  L..  038-26-7999 
Fiederer.  Nancy  E..  520-44-5086 
Fields.  Vollie  C.  Jr..  430-60-0999 
Pinch.  Charles  W..  240-68-1693 
Fischer.  Stephen  R..  310-40-6072 
Flanary.  Barry  G..  440-42-7961 
Flinn.  William  E..  Jr..  294-38-3433 
Flint.  Russell  L..  302-38-7513 
Floyd.  Bobby  O..  247-70-6300 
Flynn.  Lawrence  D..  037-26-3492 
Folz,  Ronald  W..  306-42-0482 
Forbes.  Alfred  A..  III.  244-68-2759 
Ford.  Richard  E..  311-48-1092 
Fore.  Kenneth  E..  227-52-1423 
Forster.  Arthur  C.  Jr..  267-74-5832 
Foster.  Stephen  H..  266-58-4311 
Fox.  Charles  L..  223-56-7778 
Freeman.  Forrest  N..  Jr..  490-48-4424 
Prein.  Emil  C.  329-32-4411 
Priedlander.  Leonard.  105-30-3312 
Fries.  George  J.C.  104-28-5582 
Fry.  Howard  J..  Jr..  574-14-7713 
Puhrmann.  John  R..  089-36-5726 
Punkhouser.  Kenneth  V..  187-34-6252 
Purr.  Wilbur  P..  Jr..  243-60-5938 
Gamble.  Patrick  K..  533-44-2878 
Garing.  John  J..  468-46-3672 
Gay.  John  M..  567-54-3469 
Gemlich.  Stephen  U.  316-40-8436 
Gerber.  James  D..  183-32-2183 
Germann.  Anthony  P..  113-30-3658 
Gess.  William  G..  236-62-5529 
Gibson.  William  H..  422-40-6745 
Gilbert.  Boyd  W..  180-34-8814 
Gilbert.  Mark  B.,  446-42-5988 
Gill.  Robert  E..  427-68-2086 
Gillespie.  Peter  T..  Jr..  145-30-5212 
Gillespie.  Richard  W..  333-32-5534 
Gleckel.  Gerard  G..  104-32-3887 
Goar.  Larry  J..  306-40-7588 
Godsey.  Orin  L..  507-52-1244 
Goodman.  Raymond  W.,  Jr..  237-58-2634 
Gordon.  John  A..  499-44-7817 
Gosling.  Thomas  J..  370-42-3212 
Gough.  Jamie.  III.  226-60-8800 
Gounaud.  Roger  L..  Jr..  144-34-0385 
Grabda.  John  P..  Jr..  119-30-2645 
Graham.  James  D..  Jr..  312-38-1811 
Graham.  James  L..  Jr..  225-54-6668 
Gray.  George  A..  III.  262-76-8723 
Green.  Frederick  L..  433-62-2665 


Greene.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr..  018-32-0432 
Gregory.  David  C.  151-32-2739 
Grimaud.  Lowell  A..  571-50-1717 
Grlmsley.  Roger  L..  295-36-0372 
Grobstein.  Joseph  A..  191-32-6590 
Groff.  William  A..  040-34-3016 
Gross.  Jon  L..  494-46-3594 
Growden.  Ronald  V..  220-38-2438 
Gruber.  Wayne  P..  460-64-6744 
Guenther.  Thomas  G..  010-34-7057 
Guiberson.  Francis  L..  516-44-0330 
Guiles.  Howard  W.,  560-66-7870 
Guthrie.  James  W..  460-58-5776 
Haas.  Barry  L..  210-32-7464 
Haberbusch.  Alan  E..  101-34-3864 
Hacker.  Kenneth  J..  477-46-2419 
Hackford.  Richard  H..  Jr..  063-32-2477 
Haddix,  Ronald.  275-38-3443 
Haffa.  Robert  P..  Jr..  158-32-4266 
Haines.  Dennis  G..  505-56-8791 
Haley.  Tommie  L..  523-50-8070 
Hall.  John  B..  Jr..  015-34-5835 
Hall,  Roger  M..  251-74-0798 
Halloran.  Ronald  P..  064-32-0969 
Ham.  Howard  C.  Jr..  463-68-7174 
Hamby.  Henry  G..  III.  051-36-0805 
Hammack.  Larry  C.  252-64-9362 
Hammond,  George  R.,  II.  519-42-7079 
Handel.  David  P.,  396-40-2009 
Handel.  Vernon.  503-50-0472 
Handerhan.  Michael  W..  178-36-9485 
Hanes,  Jimmie  W.,  Jr.,  412-66-8424 
Hannaway,  Daniel  G.  M.,  039-24-5311 
Hansen,  Vernon  C,  273-36-02368 
Harland,  Bernard  S.,  026-28-8639 
Harrington,  James  H.,  204-34-9128 
Harris,  Richard  A.,  485-46-7775 
Harris.  Samuel  L..  511-40-6434 
Harry.  Larry  E..  303-40-0221 
Hartman.  Gene  D.,  501-34-2328 
Hasbrouck,  Richard  M..  III.,  513-48-2206 
Hatfield,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  505-64-9605 
Hatlelid,  Carl  M.,  442-44-2937 
Hausam.  Donald  L..  489-46-7894 
Hawkins,  Douglas  S.,  226-58-0772 
Hawkins,  Joel  A..  233-66-9067 
Haworth.  Wendell  L..  534-36-5281 
Hayes.  William  A..  Jr..  025-30-8556 
Head.  Roger  C.  554-54-2691 
Hearron,  Clifford  D.,  539-30-7154 
Hecker,  John  P..  504-36-0077 
Heinzman,  Richard  R.,  328-34-6663 
Heiser.  Lee  R.,  206-34-5594 
Helt,  Robert  C.  310-42-6208 
Henderson.  Joe  C.  464-64-8296 
Hesp.  David  L..  541-44-8000 
Hess.  Geroge  M..  Jr..  221-26-0234 
Heston.  Robert  A..  275-38-7720 
High.  Richard  P..  481-48-0408 
Hightower.  John  W..  440-42-1998 
Himelick.  Paul  A..  310-40-4419 
Hinkle.  Gary  R..  515-34-9438 
Hobson.  James  L..  Jr..  419-52-7508 
Hodgeman.  Stuart  A..  008-28-9559 
Hodgson.  William  M..  518-44-2867 
Hoffman.  Irving  L..  235-60-4484 
Hoffman.  John  M..  179-32-5510 
Hogle,  Walter  S..  Jr.,  116-34-6057 
Hohwiesner,  William  H.,  544-46-8207 
Hokins.  Albert  H.,  144-30-3784 
Holland,  Charles  R.,  234-72-4055 
Holler,  James  W.,  Ill,  115-30-6431 
Holycross,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  280-38-6631 
Hood,  Robert  M.,  237-66-9474 
Homburg,  Hal  M..  455-72-6836 
Horner,  John  C  270-36-0827 
Hovde,  Robert  J.,  550-56-4600 
Howe,  David  T.,  521-50-6912 
Hrenak,  Vincent  J.,  396-42-5117 
Huber.  Edward  D.,  352-34-9098 
Hudson,  Billy  W.,  436-64-9640 
Hudson.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  240-70-7871 
Hudspeth.  William  E..  329-36-9302 
Huff.  Ronald  D..  314-42-1427 


Hull.  Jimmy  E..  237-64-2922 
Humphries.  Horace  Jr.,  258-68-2409 
Huneycutt.  Tyler  B.,  III.  252-62-9282 
Hunt.  Marshall  G.,  255-64-5089 
Hutson,  Henry.,  416-48-7346 
Hyden,  Larry  C,  282-36-7407 
Icke,  Harold  J.,  460-70-2993 
Jackson.  Larry  C.  422-50-4411 
Jacoby.  James  E..  171-32-8675 
Jannarone.  August  G..  153-34-3804 
Jaskiewicz.  Matthew  J..  196-32-4648 
Jenkins.  Bryce  A..  520-44-0375 
Jenny.  David  W..  248-66-4192 
Jensen,  Anthony  P.,  069-32-6617 
Jobin,  Robert  T.,  323-34-8944 
Johanek,  John  A.,  II,  566-52-2035 
Johnson.  John  C.  396-46-0671 
Johnson.  Theodore  A.,  484-38-7255 
Johnston.  James  D.,  430-74-6539 
Jones,  George  T.,  264-56-3188 
Jones,  James  G.,  Jr.,  466-64-5656 
Jones,  Larry  P.,  413-66-2072 
Jones,  Lewis  E.,  351-30-4930 
Jumper,  John  P.,  226-60-7457 
Kaffka,  Jerry  L.,  454-64-3491 
Kang.  Alden,  576-40-0402 
Karp,  Merrill  R.,  428-86-2376 
Karst,  Kim  A.,  485-48-3139 
Kavanagh,  Thomas  D.,  122-32-5129 
Kealoha.  Dwight  M..  576-44-3486 
Kehl.  Ted  L..  529-58-3857 
Kehoe.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  066-32-4869 
Keller.  Barron  K.,  171-34-0807 
Kelley.  Clarence  J..  451-62-6540 
Kelley.  Stephen  E..  360-36-5420 
Kelly,  James  P.,  569-64-4700 
Kelly,  Thomas  J..  136-32-2431 
Kennedy.  Pred  G..  Jr..  227-52-3137 
Kercher.  David  H..  176-34-9855 
Kerchner.  Ronald  L..  369-44-5166 
Kilbum.  Richard  P.,  301-34-1614 
Killlan,  James  A.,  075-34-2862 
King,  Barbara  P.,  451-60-8816 
Klein,  Herbert,  043-32-9109 
Klein.  Peter  B.,  060-34-6918 
Klein.  Thomas  K..  425-74-4071 
Kleinhenz.  Hugh  J..  278-34-5374 
Kline.  Tomothy  E..  366-42-6741 
Knight.  Robert  H..  539-38-9877 
Knode.  Charles  S..  579-58-5195 
Kobemus.  George  M..  545-58-6991 
Koger.  John  C.  514-42-5179 
Kolner.  Wylle  J..  460-72-0539 
Kolthoff.  Keiuieth  R..  296-34-8939 
Konopatzke.  Daniel  L.,  517-46-9613 
Kosnik,  Stephen,  108-34-6013 
Krajczynskl,  Robert  G..  188-34-5299 
Krueger,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  142-32-5199 
Kuenning,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  577-62-8155 
Kuhn,  John  M.,  054-34-0191 
Lafors,  Kary  R.,  534-38-3731 
Lambert,  Clifford  E.,  309-44-4291 
Landry,  Jerome  A..  438-66-3771 
Lane,  Michael  C,  238-66-5024 
Laroche.  Robert  P.,  039-26-0763 
Larson.  David  G..  396-40-4342 
Larue.  Robert  D..  566-56-5261 
Lasocki.  Richard  P..  384-44-6091 
Latt.  Joseph  E..  058-34-6280 
Lauchner.  Ronald  E..  585-01-4907 
Lauducci.  James  R..  077-34-5517 
Lauer.  John  C.  Jr.,  219-38-4280 
Lawrence,  Kenneth  R.,  516-42-3495 
Leblanc.  Irving  J.,  436-56-9103 
Lee.  John  E..  248-66-0903 
Leffler.  Ronald  L..  159-32-1918 
Lenart,  Eileen  D.,  175-32-4942 
Leonardo.  John  A..  Jr.,  130-32-8614 
Lester,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  403-52-4429 
Lewis,  Frank  S..  531-40-9449 
Lewis.  George  T..  Jr..  245-62-4048 
Lightner.  Jeffrey  L..  524-54-5898 
Lillard.  Mark  H.  III.  285-38-4756 
Lilly.  Relva  L..  233-66-3222 


Lindemann,  Eric  L..  312-44-4263 
Union,  William  Jr.,  214-40-6273 
Lippincott,  Edwin  W.,  304-44-1439 
Litwhiler,  Daniel  W.,  Jr.,  267-62-7492 
Logan.  Marlin  L.,  503-44-3854 
Logue,  David  R.,  257-66-5745 
Lomax,  Harvard  L.,  561-68-4084 
Long,  Gerald  D.,  516-36-7389 
Long.  Lewis  W..  564-58-0616 
Lopez.  Gerald  J..  265-64-4898 
Lord.  Lance  W..  413-66-1026 
Louk.  Fredrick  A..  541-48-0677 
Lucas.  Darren  L..  432-68-3881 
Lucas.  William  J..  562-56-1420 
Lung.  Phillip  E..  446-40-2763 
Lusk.  Richard  J.,  074-34-2147 
Luxich.  Lionel  H..  Jr..  420-54-6403 
Lyles.  Lester  L.,  577-62-8366 
Lynch,  Michael  J.,  374-44-0999 
Lynde.  Ronald  H.,  536-32-5645 
Lyon.  William  K..  558-62-1315 
Lyons,  James  D.,  Jr.,  455-64-8749 
Macaw,  Harold  G.,  Jr.,  559-56-7370 
Mackey,  Thomas  J.,  012-32-7929 
Macrae,  Aulay  S..  Jr.,  115-30-6200 
Madden.  John  C,  270-38-5654 
Madura,  John  T.,  546-56-8608 
Magruder.  Daniel  A..  Jr.,  405-56-4745 
Magsig,  Charles  W.,  540-42-4391 
Maguire,  Joseph  J.,  522-46-9858 
Maguire,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  019-38-4058 
Mahan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  518-48-2586 
Main.  Davis  L..  433-60-8621 
Maki.  Richard  L..  571-54-5174 
Malik.  John  J..  Jr..  060-40-7824 
Malishenko,  Timothy  P..  448-40-3563 
Maney.  Joe  L..  242-52-5619 
Mangis.  Edward  V.,  517-48-5803 
Manning,  Keith  H.,  444-42-6195 
Manno,  John  P.,  569-52-8776 
Marcrander,  David  B.,  498-46-3827 
Marshall,  Harvey  A.,  544-42-8852 
Marshall,  James  K.,  432-74-1139 
Marshall,  John  R.,  Jr.,  173-34-5463 
Marshall,  Roy  B.,  Ill,  433-54-3828 
Martin,  Cecil  E.,  255-62-3168 
Martin,  Roger  A.,  546-56-2327 
Massey,  Rastus  O.,  439-56-7348 
Matassov,  George,  111-30-9127 
Matheny,  John  K..  450-68-4191 
Mathews.  Jack  S..  Jr..  270-38-2661 
Mauon.  Eric  K..  193-36-0441 
Matthes.  Gary  W.,  486-44-7103 
Matson,  Robert  C.  543-46-1352 
MaU.  Ronald  L..  473-52-5199 
Mauldln.  William  T..  416-54-4540 
Mayer,  Richard  A..  248-66-3127 
Mayers,  Russell  S.,  160-32-6159 
McAuliffe,  Michael  A.,  509-40-9446 
McBride,  Ronald  T.,  287-38-7395 
McCabe,  John  B.,  511-38-5111 
McCauley,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  100-34-7404 
McCay,  Thomas  W.,  266-68-7763 
McCurdy,  Stuart  B.,  035-26-7019 
McDermott,  James  P.,  Jr.,  120-32-3565 
McDonald,  Ralph  O.,  443-40-6055 
McDonough,  James  K.,  157-32-4540 
McGulre,  Edward  K.,  467-64-2283 
McGuIrk,  Dennis  P.,  189-38-5812 
Mclnemey,  Michael  B.,  377-42-0530 
Mclntyre,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  216-42-6071 
McKee,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  508-54-0892 
McKenney,  John  W.,  100-32-5469 
McKenney,  William  A.,  Ill,  145-32-7437 
McKinney,  James  P.,  183-34-4724 
McKinsey,  Thomas  M.,  308-46-3091 
McMahan,  Jesse  T.  v.,  497-46-7871 
McMahon,  Gary  C,  463-64-3316 
McMahon,  Robert  L.,  306-44-7319 
McMains,  Robert  E.,  525-92-0250 
McMaster,  David  K.,  192-28-8943 
McMillin,  Harry  C,  426-82-6012 
McNally,  Richard  A.,  364-42-6705 
McNally,  William  R..  III.  570-54-7698 


McTasney,  John  B.,  484-46-7095 
McWllliams,  Howard  H.,  451-66-9212 
Melwald,  Frederick  C,  516-48-1188 
Melikan,  Mark  G.,  010-34-5533 
Mellor.  Pred  W.,  533-44-8099 
Mendell,  Robert  W.,  445-44-9778 
Meserve,  Phillip  A.,  556-52-9035 
Messamore.  Claude  E.,  Jr.,  409-70-3345 
Messerli,  Glenn  E.,  345-36-2513 
Meyer,  Alfred  M.,  144-36-0580 
Middleton,  James  M.,  307-44-3200 
Mietz.  Lee  A.,  108-34-5619 
Mikita,  George  T.,  376-40-4056 
Miller.  David  E..  077-34-6476 
Miller,  James  J.,  358-32-0060 
MIneau,  Kristian  M.,  030-30-1299 
Minihan.  Kenneth  A.,  266-68-0860 
Minter,  Paul  E.,  231-54-1658 
Moenlng,  William  C,  178-34-5853 
Monnett,  James  P.,  286-28-8757 
Monsour,  Lawrence  P.,  469-44-8209 
Moore.  Donald  W.,  013-32-8589 
Moore,  Garland  P.,  432-78-3666 
Moquin.  Douglas  L.,  398-36-4547 
Moran,  John  H.,  191-32-5739 
Morey,  Ronald  L.,  514-44-9927 
Morgan,  Guy  A.,  432-68-9119 
Morgan,  Guy  H.,  Jr.,  230-50-5633 
Morgan,  James  M..  525-84-9974 
Morrell,  Jimmey  R.,  436-68-1947 
Morris,  James  K..  572-50-9127 
Morris.  Jon  P.,  489-44-2486 
Morris,  Richard  M.,  424-38-1933 
Morrow,  Ronnie  K.,  449-68-0260 
Moser,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  239-66-7247 
Moses.  Louis  J..  222-28-3236 
Moss.  James  A.  Jr.,  530-24-3194 
Mount.  Michael  H..  527-54-7193 
Moyer.  George  A..  Jr..  120-30-2606 
Mudd.  Joseph  P..  407-56-3114 
Mugg.  Steven  C.  329-34-4162 
Muldrow,  Robert,  216-42-5858 
Muller,  Uoyd  H.,  372-38-4165 
Mulrey,  Brian  D.,  023-30-5272 
Mummert,  Thomas  C,  510-42-9470 
Murata.  Ned  T.,  322-36-7323 
Murray,  James  T.,  002-32-3403 
Myers,  Kenneth  A.,  213-40-4759 
Nameth.  Joseph  L.,  365-40-3665 
Nance,  James  P.,  460-56-3816 
Narsavage,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  083-36-7627 
Neal,  Arlie  W..  328-34-8020 
Neary.  Thomas  H..  519-48-508 
Nelsh.  Joann  C,  206-34-4294 
Nelson.  Michael  W.,  439-62-3052 
Neuens,  Martin  J.,  367-42-4610 
Newton,  George  H.,  225-50-8441 
Nicholas.  James  G..  150-32-3485 
Nicholson.  Jon  E..  125-28-4913 
Nickel.  Kenneth  P..  463-76-4080 
Nicola.  David  M..  437-66-4923 
Nixon.  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  257-56-8663 
Novak,  Walter  E.,  477-44-5793 
Nowlin,  David  V.,  078-36-8494 
Nozynskl,  Raymond  J..  093-34-4305 
Nugent.  Mark  H..  455-62-9077 
Cakes.  Howard  J.,  164-32-6396 
Gates,  James  A.,  098-34-6471 
O'Brien,  James  A.,  030-32-6248 
O'Brien,  Michael  B.,  552-56-2021 
O'Connor,  Mark,  017-30-6602 
O'Connor,  William  J.,  018-32-1898 
Odland.  John  A.,  517-44-8382 
Olchvary,  Paul  S..  152-34-9022 
Oliver,  John  W.,  262-60-0167 
Olsen,  David  G..  375-42-2786 
Olsen,  Stephen  R.,  661-52-0936 
O'Neill,  Joseph  H.,  193-34-1473 
Ormesher,  Thomas  A.,  160-34-3695 
Orslni,  Joseph  A.,  133-32-0094 
Otten.  Leonard  J.,  Ill,  585-07-3168 
Owens,  Robert  C,  235-66-3438 
Padden,  David  T.,  031-30-7443 
Padgett.  Jerry  L.,  425-80-3441 


Page.  Roland  J..  005-38-1986 
Palumbo.  Samuel  R..  435-62-4623 
Panza.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  573-50-9090 
Panzenhagen.  Donald  N..  387-40-9419 
Parcelewicz.  John  M..  390-36-8221 
Parker.  Walter  A..  267-62-1820 
Pamell.  Danny  J..  496-46-6734 
Paschall.  Richard  C.  Jr..  240-66-3403 
Patterson.  Douglas  A.,  532-40-4352 
Patterson,  Robert  A..  II.  310-42-6606 
Patton.  Jerry  V..  300-36-0821 
Paul.  Richard  R..  492-46-6689 
Pawlow,  Thomas  A.,  499-46-7848 
Pazik  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  474-44-1262 
Pedersen,  Jimmie  L..  559-54-0268 
Peebles,  David  L.,  382-40-0180 
Peksens.  Rudolf  P.,  022-32-2491 
Pence.  Gary  W..  532-40-0796 
Peot.  Thomas  E..  543-40-7984 
Pepper.  Charles  D.,  421-50-9035 
Perkins,  Ronald  J.,  276-40-0153 
Peterson.  Daniel  R.,  474-46-6754 
Peterson,  Donald  L.,  461-66-2830 
Peterson,  John  D.,  171-34-9745 
Pettit,  Lyle  S.,  Jr.,  299-34-1439 
Petty.  Lasalle.  Jr..  229-50-6438 
Peura.  Edwin  W.A.,  293-34-8967 
Pfeiffer.  Thomas  J..  399-36-9148 
Phillips.  David  C.  461-70-3965 
Phillips.  Richard  P.,  014-32-9991 
Pianalto,  Albert  G.,  510-44-8919 
Pierce,  John  L.,  524-52-9683 
Pluchinsky,  Richard  E.,  063-30-7443 
Plummer.  James  M.,  219-42-5562 
Podmenik.  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  166-34-9990 
Poole.  Merle  L..  563-58-4858 
Porter.  Richard  E..  314-38-5677 
Porterfield.  Jerry  L..  514-36-9106 
Pothier,  Harvey  G.,  436-50-1484 
Powell,  Michael  L.,  223-56-8209 
Prater,  John  S.,  230-54-3951 
Pratt,  David  J.,  450-72-6570 
Pribble,  John  P.,  462-64-8710 
Price.  Charles  R.,  240-62-2139 
Primoli,  Dennis  L.,  532-36-9827 
Prokuski,  Bronlslaw  P.,  Jr..  002-32-8439 
Provines.  Robert  W..  446-36-7089 
Pyrz,  Anthony  P..  319-36-7961 
Quinn.  James  D.,  096-32-1902 
Rachuy.  Larry  A..  485-46-6931 
Raezer.  David  P..  172-34-9976 
Raggio.  Robert  P..  564-58-7255 
Ramos.  Rafael.  580-72-2510 
Randmaa.  Juri.  043-32-1236 
Ransom.  Leland  B..  II.  216-38-2100 
Rash.  Richard  A..  II.  217-42-1326 
Rauk.  Thomas  T..  216-40-6876 
Ravenel.  John  M..  204-32-2060 
Reaves.  Cato  L..  242-58-4439 
Reavis,  Radford  L.,  460-66-7733 
Rechkemmer,  David  D.,  291-34-5178 
Reed,  Clyde  S.,  Ill,  230-50-8889 
Reesing.  Joedale  T.,  457-64-7635 
Reilly,  Robert  A.,  142-34-0154 
Reinhardt,  Richard  K.,  277-36-2492 
Renfro,  Paul  N.,  463-48-5452 
Reynolds,  Gerald  E.,  542-48-8644 
Rhame.  Robert  L..  464-64-1503 
Richards.  James  M..  Ill,  464-76-9716 
Richards,  Robert  C.  472-44-1047 
Richards.  Stevan  B..  230-60-5093 
Ridenour.  Jim  L..  305-42-6534 
Rider.  WUliam  M.,  294-36-2364 
Riegel.  Richard  A..  368-42-2979 
Riemer  Frederick  J..  469-34-9213 
RUey.  James  M.,  129-32-5000 
Ritchie.  Adrian  A..  Jr..  216-40-5268 
Rively.  Joseph  C.  253-66-5863 
Roach.  E>ouglas  C,  379-40-8565 
Robertson,  Charles  T..  Jr..  248-78-8691 
Robinson.  Douglas  C.  241-56-9354 
Robinson.  Larry  A..  263-64-0134 
Robinson,  Terry  S..  285-38-2430 
Roehrkasse.  Robert  C.  361-34-2985 
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Rogers.  John  S..  455-60-8639 
Root.  James  P..  357-34-5536 
Roscoe.  John  H..  536-38-7106 
Rose,  Phillip  E..  728-07-0856 
Roser.  Thomas  M..  290-36-6916 
Ross,  Gary  C.  028-32-9362 
Ross.  James  L..  085-34-2826 
Rossing.  Dennis  E..  473-32-4668 
Rowe.  Palmer  W..  Jr..  261-66-8714 
Royster.  Jack  A..  Jr..  410-66-3815 
Ruane.  James  J..  335-32-7197 
Rubenstein.  Larry  J..  428-70-8907 
Rucker.  E>ale  M.,  472-44-2035 
Ruddell.  Richard  L..  359-34-2868 
Rushmore.  Robert  L..  263-56-5703 
Ryan.  William  J..  III.  171-34-3004 
Saddler.  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  278-36-6530 
Sams,  Ronald  W..  572-64-6032 
Samuel.  Oavid  B..  441-42-4003 
Sansone.  Joseph  S..  107-32-1433 
Sauter.  Albert  H..  II.  130-34-0089 
Savarda.  James  S..  277-42-7111 
Sayles.  Rodney  J..  440-38-3613 
Scalet.  Earl  J..  Jr..  487-46-2706 
Schad.  Joseph  G..  181-32-7027 
Scheiding.  David  O..  481-52-1752 
Schloemer.  Ronald  P..  358-32-9154 
Schmidt.  Nolan  W..  305-44-7892 
Schmidt.  Steven  C,  533-42-3587 
Schorzman,  Craig  A.,  538-38-3410 
Schreiber,  Donald  R..  534-38-3673 
Schroeder.  Ted.  294-36-4027 
Schulz.  Ronald  E..  306-38-5296 
Schulz.  Usto  P.  E.,  457-64-3834 
Schweizer,  James  J.,  271-36-5778 
Seares,  David  P..  571-60-3156 
Sears,  James  P..  491-42-2353 
Seith.  James  P..  547-66-1918 
Selke,  Robert  K..  393-42-4621 
Sellers,  Archie  H.,  Jr.,  247-66-7385 
Senko,  Robert  M.,  540-42-6983 
Severson,  Terrance  E.,  501-44-8566 
Sevier.  George  S..  539-36-5544 
Shackson.  Charles  W.,  268-36-8858 
Shanks,  Jesse  W.,  Jr.,  425-64-9026 
Shearer,  Donald  R.,  500-42-7988 
Sheeran,  Edward  J.,  568-52-9148 
Sheldon,  Stanley  M.,  186-34-4228 
Shelhammer,  Donald  E.,  500-40-6069 
Shelton,  Harvey  W.C,  430-78-1807 
Shive,  Donald  L.,  160-34-8624 
Shoemake,  Ronald  A.,  342-32-2428 
Shuck,  Gary  W.,  400-58-6324 
Shy,  James  D.,  487-48-0016 
Simons,  Lewis  G.,  157-30-7819 
Simonsen,  Martin  H.,  538-38-1963 
Skalicky,  James  R.,  470-44-5999 
Skrainy,  Walter,  Jr.,  173-36-8595 
Smith,  Arthur  D..  264-64-2692 
Smith.  Douglas  D.C..  228-54-5455 
Smith.  E.C.,  462-70-3433 
Smith,  George  A..  Jr..  413-66-9397 
Smith,  Herbert  S.,  484-46-0853 
Smith.  Mark  H.,  547-56-7181 
Smith.  Michael  H..  079-32-7649 
Smith.  Steve  R..  527-56-9534 
Snyder.  William  W..  251-68-2068 
Sokol.  Thomas  C.  305-46-3829 
Solem.  Richard  H..  329-34-8352 
Somerville.  William  J..  132-30-2068 
Souder.  Larry  C.  560-58-2502 
Souza.  Manuel  A..  Jr..  526-50-6358 
Sowada.  Daniel  E..  449-70-0823 
Speice.  Donald  R..  167-34-4294 
Stackhouse.  Will.  III.  220-38-1131 
Stampfli,  Robert  G..  310-46-6327 
Stephens.  Waymon  J.,  252-62-7722 
Stevenson,  Richard  E..  403-50-1473 
Stolp.  Durward  D..  518-46-1472 
Stone,  Charles  M..  518-44-7158 
Stoner.  Tommy  C.  429-76-3260 
Sula,  Richard  L..  348-32-4580 
Swigart,  Gary  A.,  276-38-5208 
Talley,  James  T.,  466-64-4595 
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Tatom,  John  K.,  429-68-6162 
Tattini,  Eugene  L..  226-54-3329 
Tavemise.  Emilio  G..  245-62-1323 
Thacker.  Victor  L..  236-64-3508 
Thomas.  Donald  J..  Sr..  223-42-6565 
Thomas.  Joseph  L..  189-28-7553 
Thomas.  Robert  E..  240-68-5923 
Thompson.  Lyle  W..  436-56-1676 
Thompson.  Richard  A..  510-30-7488 
Thompson.  Robert  W..  241-64-3684 
Thornton.  Robert  E..  462-64-7391 
Tiller.  George  W..  428-86-5046 
Todd.  William  B..  520-50-4632 
Tolin.  Anthony  J.,  437-64-7431 
Tracy.  Charles  H..  458-60-4164 
Tramposch.  Helmut.  131-32-9982 
Tripp.  Robert  S..  369-46-2395 
Trombly.  Dennis,  J.,  076-30-0330 
Trostle,  Marvin  K.,  515-42-4102 
Tucker,  Bartow  C,  524-68-7445 
Twine,  Bruce  D..  279-40-0732 
Twomey.  Thomas  A..  228-58-6465 
Venezia.  Robert  A..  263-68-1738 
Verkest.  William  A..  356-30-9238 
Verstreate.  James  P..  095-32-8249 
Vickerman.  Bruce  E..  518-42-3286 
Vion.  Jerry  E.,  432-74-8350 
Vogel,  Glenn  H.,  496-46-4044 
Voigt,  David  A..  552-58-6443 
Volloy,  Gerald  R..  295-36-5150 
Wade.  William  J..  306-42-0368 
Wakeham.  Ernest  W.,  564-52-5736 
Walker,  Donald  R..  089-36-5493 
Walker,  Jerry  L.,  521-42-2839 
Walker,  Ralph  J,.  269-36-8407 
Walker,  William  H.,  II,  239-68-3668 
Wallace.  David  M..  411-62-8312 
WalU.  Leonard  L..  134-34-6932 
Walsh.  Richard  C.  365-42-2807 
Walsh.  Robert  P..  102-36-5059 
Warner.  Ralph  E..  II.  523-54-4074 
Waugh.  Thomas  W..  279-38-2283 
Wayne.  John  B..  082-28-1206 
Wayne.  Stephen  A..  314-44-5450 
Wedding.  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  464-68-0177 
Weekes.  Wallace  C,  508-56-2855 
Weidman,  James  D.,  355-34-9557 
Weinman.  Arnold  L..  475-44-7785 
Wells.  Hewett  S..  Jr..  276-38-8744 
Wendrock,  Robert  E..  Jr..  437-64-0537 
Wenker.  Kenneth  H.,  554-54-2505 
West,  Hugh  C,  230-52-7292 
West,  Walter  T.,  419-48-3495 
Whatley,  Hugh  C.  526-56-4853 
Wheeler,  James  C.  021-30-4777 
White.  Anthony  N.,  446-42-4559 
White.  Douglas  W..  436-52-6077 
Whited.  James  G..  417-56-3952 
Whitney.  Donald  K..  085-32-7653 
Wildes.  James  S..  471-46-1555 
Willey,  Lester  R..  537-40-5026 
Williams,  Charles  H.,  520-44-5054 
Williams,  John  OS.,  049-30-0907 
Williams,  Richard  T.,  346-34-5130 
Winters,  George  R..  11,  190-32-5306 
Winters.  James  J.,  312-44-6209 
Wisdom,  William  A..  Jr.,  525-90-0081 
Wolcott,  David  T.,  392-44-1809 
Wold.  Hal  W.,  392-40-6745 
Wonner,  Michael  H..  296-36-2760 
Wood.  Phillip  D..  410-66-8421 
Wray.  David  W..  480-50-0772 
Wurzburger.  Nils  L..  357-34-2622 
York.  Wayne  P.,  006-36-0622 
Yoste,  Florlan  H.,  III.  426-86-5558 
Young.  James  R..  II.  511-40-1587 
Zadareky.  Joseph  T.,  II,  155-30-5636 
Zaleski,  Andrew  A.,  II,  236-64-2433 
Zaniboni.  Robert  J..  019-30-9908 
Zickert.  Martin  J..  396-40-7212 
Zimmerman.  John  E..  272-36-1521 
Zucchetti.  Robert.  082-30-1036 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Cardoza.  Edward  A..  558-32-5077 


Chrlstlanson.  Thomas  N..  502-34-6147 
Peely.  Patrick  P..  567-66-9326 
Gasparovic.  Eugene  C.  151-12-1074 
Hadalski,  Andrew  D..  399-52-2449 
KIrcus,  Ernest  E..  439-50-8001 
Nadlne,  Jerome  E..  002-28-5220 
Patrick.  John  H..  218-36-8806 
Pryor,  George  R.,  477-16-9698 

JITIKE  ADVOCATE 

Blommers,  James  J..  479-44-7136 
Brancato,  John  R.,  209-32-1281 
Dixon,  Richard  D.S..  III.  238-64-9050 
Flowers,  Raymond  R.,  Jr.,  437-60-1470 
Gallington.  Daniel  J.,  193-30-1077 
Houston.  Bruce  R..  065-34-3991 
Kansala.  Dennis  E..  517-46-7849 
Lacy,  Men  J..  Jr..  225-54-4395 
Matlock.  Joseph  D..  203-30-0554 
ONelll.  Philip  P..  520-32-3858 
Splllman.  Barton  L..  307-36-6453 
Thompson,  William  C.  Jr..  225-54-3177 
Waldrop.  Clan  G..  Jr.,  417-«O-90«5 

inTKSE  CORPS 

Colley.  Helen  L..  177-30-1605 
Oebhart.  Eileen  G..  162-32-1741 
Hernandez.  Gloria  A..  458-74-4859 
Johnson.  Dawn  R..  194-32-2458 
Lofberg.  Maureen  S..  463-58-1161 
Mootz.  Paul  E..  130-30-7267 
Purdy.  Patricia  A..274-34-7681 
Vinson.  Iris  L..  237-50-6581 
Young,  Willie  E..  428-72-1303 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Belllsario.  Peter  C,  196-30-3043 
Dorsey,  Emmett.  E.,  317-36-9732 
Elikan.  Ralph.  166-32-9988 
Grabowskl,  John  J.,  Jr..  185-34-6258 
Hauser.  Robert  S..  331-30-7459 
Hutchinson.  Gordon  L..  128-28-8925 
Johnson.  Gerald  A..  318-36-0519 
Lombardo.  Raymond  B..  039-18-7947 
McClean.  Raymond  R..  282-30-7789 
Newton.  Duane  W..  544-36-8573 
Nugent.  Jerry  J..  512-28-8766 
Richey.  Wayne  L..  303-38-5907 
Schindel.  Donald  L..  359-32-8162 
Stephen.  Frederick  R.,  242-64-9165 
Vago.  Frederick  A.,  205-32-0652 
Velthuls.  PhUip  B.,  220-40-2996 
ZIsi,  Martin  E..  444-42-6056 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Birch.  Shelton  R.,  439-60-5872 
Bomar.  John  B..  Jr.,  420-54-6771 
EUlott.  Nancy  R..  479-44-0583 
Oenco.  LouU  V..  327-34-7811 
Kane,  Donald  A.,  493-44-6260 
Mllligan,  Joseph  E.,  141-34-4044 
Mudge,  Stephanie  E..  232-68-3945 
OBeck.  Douglas  K.,  152-30-1546 
Rock.  James  C.  057-36-9799 
Ryan.  Michael  J..  495-44-8525 
Simpson.  David  C.  535-36-1956 
Williams.  Jerry  P..  412-64-2479 
Wooten,  Rutherford  C.  Jr..  451-66-5571 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  In  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  In  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

UNE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCB 

7*0  be  captain 

Acevedo,  Jorge,  584-62-5981 
Achee.  Stephen  P..  438-11-7460 
Acree.  Charles  E..  402-86-2226 
Acuff.  Jane  C.  411-94-2938 
Acuna.  Gregory  M..  573-25-0876 
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Adams.  Wesley  D..  Jr..  244-22-1846 
Adcock.  Richard  L..  437-76-0372 
Addison.  James  E..  210-46-5258 
Affeldt.  David  J.,  477-70-4345 
Agee.  Michael  W..  489-66-1663 
Ahem.  John  J..  021-44-4367 
Ahlbin.  Steven  W.,  070-44-0036 
Albanese,  Frank,  035-40-2380 
Aldrich.  Thomas  E..  378-50-5082 
Aldridge.  Edward  S..  525-17-3421 
Alegre.  Edward.  568-82-6401 
Aliceaortiz,  Edgar,  463-08-9770 
Allen,  Melvin  L..  248-72-8340 
Allen,  Mitchell  L..  495-52-7294 
Alpaugh,  Andrew  C.  132-44-1712 
Amato,  Vincent  J..  III.  311-62-8313 
Amejka.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  135-42-2940 
Andersh,  Dennis  J..  503-78-2629 
Anderson.  Edward  L..  131-58-9191 
Anderson.  Jon  T..  562-88-6003 
Anderson.  Lisa  M..  463-98-5035 
Anderson.  Thomas  W.,  475-66-7058 
Andreaggi,  Jane  S..  179-52-0691 
Andrews.  Mark  P..  264-45-4788 
Antes,  Jeffery  S.,  051-56-4173 
Applegate,  John  H..  459-86-9849 
Applewhite.  Wayne  A..  573-90-1120 
Archer.  Matthew  W..  274-60-9529 
Arrigo.  Arthur  M.,  565-98-8036 
Arthur.  Bobby  F..  436-86-9083 
Arvlzu.  Calos  V..  526-37-1324 
Asato,  Wesley  T.,  575-84-9054 
Asaumi,  Lester  S..  576-74-4368 
Atkinson.  David  R.,  430-90-3810 
Atwood.  Marcelyn,  518-54-4520 
Austiff.  Roger  R..  333-48-3981 
Ayres,  Jeffery  D..  393-56-7856 
Babicz.  John  C,  016-46-6730 
Baccus.  Garry  C,  489-70-3023 
Badger,  Daniel  D.,  Jr.,  443-60-6721 
Baedke,  Frederick  L.,  485-52-2534 
Bailey,  Timothy  B.,  505-78-1176 
Balrd.  Andrew  C.  452-92-8876 
Baker,  Britt  T..  557-27-1613 
Baker,  David  A.,  271-48-0454 
Baker,  Ruth  P,.  007-64-1888 
Baldock.  Steven  A..  318-42-0742 
Baley,  Kathleen  A..  212-70-3584 
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Higgins.  Susan.  213-62-9750 
Hilgefort.  Robert  A..  295-58-7856 
Hill.  Patrick  K..  252-02-5101 
Hinton,  Keith  A..  361-52-1029 
Hochman.  Richard  B..  149-38-1806 
Hodge.  Pamela  R..  451-02-7928 
Hodyno.  George  W..  058-54-9347 
Hoffman.  Michael  J..  132-38-8189 
Hogan,  Richard  D.,  192-38-8042 
Hogan,  Robert  P.,  047  62-8399 
Holcomb,  Julia  R..  066-44-1464 
Holm,  Gregory  H.,  140-40-5921 
Homer,  Jan  M..  564-74-1711 
Hoogland.  Todd  A..  377-62-6236 
Hopkins.  Kevin  L..  528-68-9252 
Hopper.  Jerome  C.  001-46-4447 
Hopson.  Marie  E..  512-60-3075 
Horn.  John  C.  304-58-2865 
Horn,  Rodney  L.,  438-15-9864 
Horwath.  Suzett  Estell.  510-60-4176 


Horwege,  Christopher  H..  570-84-8227 
Hostager.  Robert  R..  543-72-8632 
Houghton.  Bruce  R..  119-38-1822 
House.  Bruce  P..  446-64-6950 
Howard.  Charles  N..  Jr..  487-56-3989 
Howe.  Dave  C.  493-72-5732 
Howell.  Leslie  E..  201-38-7027 
Howell.  Stephen  R..  274-58-1626 
Hoyt.  Craig  E..  512-74-8832 
Hromowyk.  Gerald  L..  091-48-7907 
Hudson.  John  A..  263-63-9376 
Hudson.  Larry  W..  247-94-2503 
Huffman.  Daniel  E..  267-45-3245 
Hufford.  Douglas  L..  511-64-7033 
Hugghins.  Arley  J..  504-86-4228 
Hughes.  Catherine  L..  267-23-4825 
Hughes.  Charles  E..  257-80-6051 
Hull.  Steven  C.  570-76-3435 
Humphrey.  Douglas..  247-94-3384 
Humphries.  Donald  R..  Jr..  066-44-3109 
Humphries.  Lila  A..  414-17-2579 
Hungerford.  David  D..  559-72-3632 
Hunter.  M.  David.  565-25-0074 
Hunter.  Robert  J..  393-46-8157 
Huntley.  David  V..  409-11-0116 
Hurd.  George  R..  196-46-4688 
Hutchinson.  David  A..  494-66-0063 
Hutchinson.  Paul.  014-52-7227 
Hutto.  Michael  T..  263-39-6642 
Inkel.  Maurice  J..  Jr..  261-41-2612 
Irion.  Bruce  L..  585-48-4739 
Jackson.  Linda  C.  533-56-0010 
Jackson.  Stephen  W..  260-84-5341 
Jacobs.  Donald  L..  565-72-3134 
Jacobs.  Michael  R..  370-52-1562 
Jacobson.  Kevin  H..  220-78-8331 
Jambura.  William  A..  481-64-9654 
Jeane.  Theresa  G..  189-40-6023 
Jeffords.  Jeffrey  N..  432-23-4712 
Jergcnsen.  Harley  C.  510-66-0732 
Jersey.  John  T..  056-46-9004 
Jespersen.  Edward  T..  139-42-1762 
Jett.  Joseph  A..  421-60-7804 
Jilek.  Edward  J..  348-54-9946 
Johns.  William  Scott.  435-84-1068 
Johnson.  Jeffery  L.,  320-52-2645 
Johnson.  Terry  E..  005-50-0099 
Johnston.  Prank  T..  254-80-7067 
Johnston.  Gary  R..  317-58-0067 
Jones.  Duane  L..  566-13-3570 
Jones.  Harvey  L..  172-40-3584 
Jones.  Jerald  P..  289-64-0138 
Jones.  Keith  R..  467-02-0352 
Jones.  Larry  R..  255-94-6739 
Jones.  Ralph  M..  568-94-7145 
Jones.  Rhone  M..  579-62-1233 
Jones.  Wesley  L..  461-27-3341 
Joplin.  Benny  G..  463-11-4658 
Jordan.  John  S..  III..  416-82-9734 
Joseph.  Philip  J..  010-52-5100 
Julius.  Dennis  E..  164-44-4684 
Justice.  Helen  A..  532-54-2276 
Kaler.  Stuart  P..  231-96-3196 
Kalkowski.  Michelle  S..  506-70-1315 
Kandola.  Mikal  S.,  027-50-9684 
Kane.  Christopher  P..  291-58-7610 
Kardach.  John  A..  461-19-6939 
Karol.  Kevin  P..  262-33-1527 
Kaspar.  Beth  M..  504-86-5893 
Keane.  Jerome  V..  258-74-8424 
Keefe.  Gail  A..  505-88-7274 
Kelk.  Jon  K..  394-60-8496 
Keller.  Ralph  H..  III.  569-74-0893 
Kelley.  John  T..  255-02-3629 
Kennedy.  Kenneth  A..  514-58-4497 
Kennedy.  Terry  L..  259-98-2054 
Kennedy.  Vicki  A..  069-48-0068 
Kesterson.  Robin  M..  246-06-1619 
Kimble.  Stephen  J..  257-96-8374 
Kindle.  Leland  W..  448-58-6245 
Kindschuh.  Kevin  K..  506-90-4553 
King.  Keith  V..  Jr..  001-46-1874 
King.  Robyn  M.,  198-42-6625 
Kinsey,  Hartley  R..  267-55-4054 


Kiple.  Joseph  B..  369-66-6151 
Kirby.  Doris  A..  300-54-6140 
Kirklighter.  Matthew  T..  441-68-5367 
Klausner.  Kurt  A..  348-56-5811 
Klingenberg.  Kevin  P..  219-62-6556 
Klug.  Frederick  D..  236-90-4270 
Kluge.  Clifford  A..  297-56-2930 
Knight.  George  M..  262-21-2135 
Kniss.  Gregg  A.,  559-08-3280 
Knopf.  Alan  P..  542-82-3399 
Knopf.  Kathryn  J..  521-90-2396 
Knowles.  Michael  R..  237-04-6575 
Kocs.  Andrew  M..  396-68-9648 
Kokoszyna.  Peter  J..  025-44-7453 
Kolota.  Lawrence  M..  130-44-2672 
Komenda.  Christopher  J..  262-41-9732 
Komlo.  Robert  M..  148-56-4417 
Kossina.  Gerard  T..  493-68-4511 
Kott.  Peter.  373-50-4273 
Kotula.  Peter  M..  170-42-1784 
Kotzian,  Michael  J..  284-58-8104 
Kounk.  Howard  V..  Jr..  492-48-7934 
Kozemchak.  Mark  R..  186-50-0512 
Krampitz,  Kimberiy  G.,  047-62-5322 
Krausert,  Jeffrey.  475-70-8028 
Krieger.  Christopher  R..  071-54-0525 
Kroeschel.  Joseph  W..  201-40-0273 
Krogman.  John  P..  397-60-7008 
Kroll.  Richard  W.,  521-84-7845 
Kromhout.  Brian  M..  267-45-9471 
Krueger.  Michael  D..  510-64-1865 
Krulikoski.  Stephen  D..  375-46-6089 
Kubicek.  Jon  S..  394-62-8784 
Kwolek.  Marsha  J.,  484-56-3787 
Kyle,  Mark  A..  226-78-0227 
Laibinis.  Joseph  D..  186-52-8962 
Lambert.  Dockery.  III.  230-88-7251 
Lambing.  Donald  M..  265-25-8849 
Landers.  Bennett  D..  249-80-8749 
Landing.  Donald  R..  221-36-7071 
Landry,  David  A.,  435-94-7190 
Lane,  Richard  A..  144-38-2718 
Lang.  Kenneth.  555-04-5464 
Langdon.  William  R..  316-72-9799 
Langman.  Robert  S..  263-27-4821 
Lapresto.  Peter  L.,  283-52-0153 
Lash.  Elder  L.  IV.  226-04-7104 
Lasko.  Thomas.  J..  048-60-7831 
Lasota.  John  A..  041-40-1788 
Latham.  Charles  H..  094-54-9636 
Latorraca.  Carol  E..  391-52-5177 
Lauger.  John  B.,  527-17-0960 
Lauson.  Gary  B..  571-84-3865 
Lawrence.  Russell  D.,  516-62-8673 
Leaptrott,  Timothy  S.,  243-06-5614 
Lebo.  Gregory  A.,  521-08-6027 
Lechner.  Paul  R..  045-58-6922 
Ledley.  Benjamin  L..  306-72-9954 
Lee.  James  R..  438-86-6468 
Lee.  M.  David.  576-70-8633 
Lefforge.  Douglas  W..  506-68-3405 
Lefler,  Dianna  B.,  243-04-2296 
Lehman,  Richard  L..  261-39-1103 
Lehr,  Roxanne  L..  193-50-4685 
Leiseth.  Bruce  R.,  477-50-4668 
Lenhart.  Jeffrey  C,  531-62-7943 
Lentz,  Stephen  J..  572-78-3742 
Leonard.  David  S..  565-29-3963 
Letarte.  Jay  W..  363-60-8511 
Levi.  Paul  S.,  219-70-2980 
Lewis.  Richard  B..  Jr..  125-36-7125 
Lewis.  Scott  E..  575-84-9596 
Uberatore.  Ernest  R..  Jr.,  046-58-0218 
Lichtman,  Bruce  A..  262-51-3962 
Lidgard.  Richard  E..  Jr..  261-39-4479 
Lies.  Thomas  R..  160-42-1883 
Light.  James  A..  206-54-8538 
LInscott.  Robert  A..  019-40-4129 
List.  Mark  P..  369-48-6611 
Little,  Michael  R..  253-02-7736 
Liu.  Rodney  K.H..  576-70-9695 
Lockwood.  Richard  P..  213-78-4433 
Logan.  Lindsey  L..  472-78-6926 
Logue.  David  O..  427-02-9813 


Lolda.  Michael  J..  500-50-5282 
Lollar.  Grover  C.  521-68-2694 
Long.  John  E..  108-42-3105 
Long.  Lawrence  J..  162-36-4590 
Lopez.  James  B..  439-08-4741 
Lorence.  Mark  A.M..  107-50-4245 
Loughlin.  Catherine  A..  265-86-4170 
Lovas.  Ronald  A.,  545-92-5348 
Lowe.  Jack  N..  411-11-7408 
Lowe.  Kenneth  N..  437-68-7030 
Lowe.  Mary  J..  261-39-1186 
Lowe.  RoberU  R..  551-90-2395 
Lund.  James  R..  322-44-2908 
Lupinski.  Jeffrey  A..  536-58-2920 
Luts.  Michael  C.  533-68-6658 
Lutton.  Russell  T..  225-70-7050 
Lutz.  Kathleen  M..  067-38-2686 
Lynn,  Carl  P.,  512-60-3901 
Lynn.  Steven  M.,  465-96-7365 
Mack,  Dale  L..  568-25-1210 
MacMelville.  Paul  P..  014-34-1170 
Madtes.  Brian  R.,  182-42-7752 
Mahoney.  Robert  G.,  382-56-5141 
Mahony,  John  J..  330-40-5657 
Malcolm.  Kent  L.,  110-46-1159 
Malmberg.  Kenric  D..  217-72-9022 
Maimer.  David  R..  252-90-2139 
Mann,  Paul  B.,  450-74-9652 
Manning.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  467-29-1667 
Manning.  Philip  J..  043-48-3805 
Marquez.  Arturo  D..  573-27-2471 
Marsh.  Anthony  P..  303-52-1514 
Marsh,  Rolando..  081-40-9116 
Marshall.  Gavin  Andrew.  579-70-7999 
Martin.  Barry  P..  041-62-2993 
Martin,  George  A..  298-58-8303 
Martin,  Greg  S.,  494-64-8761 
Martin,  Kevin  L..  372-70-5478 
Martin.  Rolande  M..  005-54-5656 
Mariucci.  Louis  J.,  135-52-4533 
Mayberry,  Stephen  M..  142-56-7626 
Maybln,  Rex  A..  251-17-5313 
Mays.  Gerald  P..  Jr.,  238-06-4168 
Maza.  Michael  S.,  526-06-2956 
Mazur.  John  M.,  094-50-8582 
McAllister,  Stephen  O..  360-46-6529 
McCarthy.  David  R..  374-56-0003 
McCartney,  Dennis  L.,  061-38-5424 
McCauley.  Mark  S.,  453-98-9595 
McCauley,  Vincent  P.,  319-58-6492 
McCloskey,  Donald  V.,  Jr.,  555-98-6173 
McCoy,  Timothy  J..  173-48-8725 
McCoy,  William  C,  244-78-8378 
McCracken.  Etonald  L..  Jr..  517-62-8973 
McCulloch,  Thomas  J.,  110-40-5802 
McDanel,  Michael  G..  481-72-0311 
McDaniel.  Jerry  C,  251-04-7340 
McDanlel,  William  M..  527-55-2298 
McDermott.  Dennis  A..  011-54-3773 
McDonald.  Harold  M..  Ill,  365-70-1271 
McDougall.  Donald  A..  545-98-7225 
McGee.  Steven  M..  434-96-3868 
McGregor.  Kevin  A.,  521-86-0469 
McHugh.  Paul  D.,  197-42-7951 
McKay,  Viveca  A..  092-46-9011 
McKendrick.  Patrick  A.,  528-78-7431 
McKennastill,  Janemarie  P..  072-42-8870 
McKenzie.  Jeffrey  E..  527-35-3783 
McKinley,  Cynthia  A..  502-52-8913 
McLeod,  Hubert  C,  257-88-5468 
McMillin,  Grant  E..  487-54-3480 
McMullen.  Dennis  P.,  086-44-2080 
McTague,  Unda  K..  364-74-8129 
Meader,  Gerald  H..  300-58-5043 
Megas.  Anita.  010-40-0526 
Meinhardt.  Sharon  G.,  448-64-8868 
Mengel.  Neal  P..  206-38-7151 
Mercer.  Linden  B..  443-54-5384 
Metzger,  Wesley  D..  523-80-9548 
Mikolajczyk,  Edward  A.,  144-44-2857 
Mllano,  Robert  G..  552-98-1118 
Miller.  Franklyn  H..  Jr..  207-38-9453 
Miller,  Joseph  T..  164-48-7890 
MiUer,  Matthew  W.,  197-52-2774 
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MUU.  Kenneth  D..  466-25-4762 
Moeller.  Ronald  A..  324-40-6320 
Moffett.  Scott  P..  186-50-1201 
Mohr.  William  S..  244-78-3503 
Mojica.  Miguel  A..  545-96-1051 
MoUoy.  Prank  W..  248-94-8744 
Moncrief.  James  M.,  430-17-2885 
Monroe.  Robert  L..  554-29-3163 
Montanari.  John  E..  288-98-1457 
Montgomery.  Joel  D..  511-52-4482 
Montgomery.  Todd  L..  212-68-9932 
Moon.  Joseph  D..  074-38-9421 
Morabito,  Michael  A..  227-86-7241 
Moraites.  Stephen  C.  182-44-4206 
Morgan.  Thomas  R.,  139-50-4213 
Morris.  Randolph  R..  251-17-2558 
Morrison.  Robert  M..  217-68-2978 
Morrissey.  Michael  L..  570-88-0495 
Morrow.  John  K..  405-80-6504 
Mosley.  William  E..  523-94-5918 
Moss.  Stephen  J.,  226-82-5667 
Mostar.  Roger  W..  058-44-1294 
Motily.  Robert  A..  199-38-3685 
Motlong.  Wendy  L..  462-25-5269 
Moureau.  Thomas  M..  397-68-5166 
Moynahan.  Michael  E..  566-02-9687 
Mrazik.  Paul  A..  573-33-6869 
Mueller.  James  A..  515-50-6612 
Mulvey.  Stephen  M.,  029-42-7103 
Muniz.  Sergio  C.  454-02-2228 
Munn.  James,  Jr..  139-36-8983 
Muracka.  John  T..  576-88-4384 
Murphey.  John  K..  174-54-4628 
Murray,  Janine  M.,  265-96-0572 
Myers.  Gregory  E..  193-38-0204 
Neely.  Bruce  A.,  496-58-7349 
Nelson,  Dean  A.,  518-74-6152 
Nelson,  Douglas  A.,  228-74-8212 
Nelson,  Shane  T.,  211-46-3670 
Nemes.  Richard  J.,  189-48-8171 
Netzer,  Allan  S..  267-51-7034 
Newman,  Thomas  A.,  393-44-6296 
Nieves.  Avlles  Luis  A..  129-36-6957 
Nimmons,  William  S.,  Jr.,  261-35-4613 
Nohm.  Robert  C,  459-21-9411 
Norman.  Dave  C.  411-90-3143 
Norris,  Steve  J.,  212-72-9429 
Norton,  David  O..  258-13-0151 
Novak,  Karl  E.,  585-42-7727 
Nuckles,  David  H.,  Jr..  248-31-4167 
Oberholz,  Kenneth  P.,  523-74-7033 
OByme,  Brian  P..  121-52-6514 
Oetken,  Matthew  C,  093-54-0788 
Ogden,  Scott  J.,  267-13-3769 
Ogden,  William  S..  340-42-8066 
Ogletree,  Gregory  W.,  493-56-5654 
OHara,  William  E..  344-46-7643 
Oling,  Guy  A.,  561-02-6788 
Oltmanns.  Patrick  L.,  503-84-7328 
Oppenheimer.  Philip  A.,  081-54-2224 
Oregan.  Kathleen.  J..  556-88-8652 
Ortiz,  Jeffrey  M..  548-04-0196 
Otte,  Ronald  K.,  154-44-0836 
Otto,  Steven  R.,  391-56-4427 
PadiUa,  Kenneth  L..  383-54-3711 
Paice.  Michael  R..  023-42-4659 
Palmateer,  Thomas  E..  538-58-4162 
Palmer.  Allison  E..  015-48-1276 
Parker.  David  P.,  029-52-5923 
Parker.  Wendell  B..  572-72-0589 
Parrish,  Raymond  C.  36»-60-6354 
Parrott,  Ernest  L.,  386-56-8793 
Parsons,  Bertis  J.,  229-92-3726 
Patterson,  William  V.,  328-40-3312 
Paulk,  William  J.,  420-72-9652 
Pearsall,  Jay  M.,  476-78-1948 
Pearson,  Philip  E.,  263-17-3701 
Pearson.  Steven  J.,  362-72-9513 
Peck.  Gary  L.,  505-86-5024 
Peery,  Jerry  N..  522-84-2991 
Pelham.  Jeffery  L..  266-21-1878 
Pellegrino,  Dominick  E.,  084-36-7390 
Peltier,  Thomas  L.,  375-70-4595 
Peltzer.  Michael  W.,  559-29-5798 


Pennington.  Deane  D..  247-25-2232 
Pepin.  Matthew  P..  003-46-6371 
Perez,  Allan.  103-52-9181 
Peter.  Paul  S..  449-11-3316 
Peters,  George  P.,  316-70-8164 
Peterson,  Charlie  C,  11,  568-08-6659 
Phelan,  Michael  P.,  418-76-5334 
Phillips,  Ernest  P.  Ill,  223-74-1893 
Phillips,  Keith  W.,  251-19-1493 
Phillips,  Larry  D..  561-90-6634 
Pierce.  Michael  N..  036-38-4324 
Plaus  Robert  A.  Jr..  575-52-3060 
Plourde.  Nicole  H..  148-50-0854 
Pohlman.  Timothy  C.  381-62-4074 
Pope.  Bill.  560-86-3551 
Popper.  Prances  K..  216-82-1972 
Portis.  Kenneth  O..  429-23-3796 
Postelle.  Nathaniel  T..  263-80-4250 
Posten.  Wilfred  D..  Jr..  576-70-5022 
Potter.  Richard  E..  013-38-5782 
Poucher.  John  D..  II.  267-53-9599 
Powell.  David  L..  250-76-3152 
Powell.  Thomas  A..  540-56-3696 
Powers.  Mark  A..  304-58-1194 
Pratt.  Leonard  C.  059-48-0470 
Pray.  Bradley  R.,  221-42-7830 
Pressley.  Samuel  P..  257-84-4275 
Preston.  Ronald  G.,  424-70-7554 
Prince.  Jeremy  R..  093-54-6666 
Proskocil.  Gary  L.,  508-68-2476 
Protic.  Mlsho  A..  152-52-0869 
Pubmlre.  Marvin  S.,  526-25-7378 
Putnam.  Julie  E..  557-29-9050 
Quinn.  Vincent  P..  084-52-2703 
Rabine,  Beth  A.,  503-64-5374 
Rader,  Neil  E.,  415-86-4461 
Raichlen,  Glenda,  P.,  455-70-6614 
Rak.  Leonard  H..  049-48-8933 
Ramey.  Joe  E.,  Jr..  231-72-8832 
Randolph.  Anne  R..  549-31-8987 
Ranhofer.  Louis  G..  Jr..  053-48-0490 
Rasmussen.  Ramona  S..  439-98-3636 
Rath  Walter  D..  095-46-4801 
Rathjen.  George  S..  449-35-3595 
Raupach.  Charles  P..  267-25-9591 
Ray,  Stevenson  L.,  245-78-8203 
Reagan.  Timothy  P..  564-33-8884 
Reardon.  James  L..  027-34-7442 
Reed.  William  A..  273-56-6293 
Reese.  Gregory  J..  416-76-2910 
Regan.  Bruce  W.,  434-90-1293 
Reich.  Bryan  W..  239-08-2164 
Reichenbach.  Carl  W..  251-06-4520 
Reimann.  Jack  L..  066-56-6231 
Remillard.  Robert  P..  030-42-2325 
Remsen.  Richard  D..  Jr..  087-54-1836 
Renkas.  John  P..  089-44-4357 
Retzloff.  Mark  S..  460-35-0411 
Reynolds.  Richard  A..  548-21-6021 
Rhudy,  Don  K.,  538-66-1503 
Rlcci.  Robert  E..  036-44-6461 
Rice,  James  L..  III.  227-76-9835 
Richie.  Lee  S..  Jr.,  168-46-6318 
Richmond.  Stephen  H..  085-40-5701 
RicketU.  Jennifer  J..  228-90-3940 
RlcketU.  Rande  A..  261-47-2297 
Rldgway.  Denise,  303-74-8005 
Riebs.  Amy  L..  396-68-0432 
Riffle.  Billy  J..  234-86-2334 
Riggan.  Ronald  O..  246-08-6556 
Rinaldi.  Steven  M..  537-72-5384 
Ripley,  David  P..  516-66-8421 
Rlttmmaster.  Richard  A..  367-72-6148 
Rivas.  Pedro.  213-94-0953 
Roach.  Jamie  S..  571-74-8823 
Robb.  Dale  T..  165-44-3386 
Roberta.  Garry  E..  249-08-1741 
Robertson.  Larry  K..  563-92-3668 
Robinson.  Raymond  P..  537-48-7667 
Robinson.  Timothy  M..  586-09-1434 
Rockwell.  David  M..  034-40-1646 
Rodriguez.  Nieves  I..  583-36-2700 
Rodriguez.  Rodrigo.  457-90-9004 
Rodriguez.  Rudolph  R..  457-78-6622 


Romrell.  Calvin  J..  519-64-6973 
Rose,  Susan  E..  585-32-5661 
Rose.  Timothy  J..  110-54-5089 
Rosemore,  Anthony  A.,  425-08-9569 
Roth.  William  E..  299-44-5334 
Rowan.  Richard  D..  218-74-5808 
Rubalcaba.  David.  450-02-3911 
Rueber.  Anthony.  537-58-7634 
Rueter.  Dale  L.,  568-02-1658 
Ruiz.  Ruben  L..  527-11-5107 
Ruland,  Mathew  J.,  468-80-8618 
Rupe.  Carl  H.,  227-04-0452 
Russ.  Daniel  E..  578-86-0515 
Russell.  David  P  .  460-02-9276 
Ruasell.  Gary  W..  261-39-4505 
Russen.  Thomas  B..  129-38-4270 
Ryan.  Patrick  M..  322-50-9178 
Ryder.  Frederic  C.  015-48-6618 
Sabochick.  Michael  J..  251-06-3314 
Safford.  Wesley  E..  534-44-1834 
SalaU.  William  E..  398-52-5533 
Scharff,  Alfred  C.  084-46-0043 
Scheall.  Michael  J..  263-11-9331 
Schell.  Frederick  H.,  Jr..  044-46-9297 
SchlRVl.  John  M..  017-54-5361 
Schissler.  Mark  O..  453-06-4113 
Schlecht.  WUllam  D..  395-74-6765 
Schlegel.  Richard  O..  353-40-0001 
Schmoker.  Oliver  E.,  Ill  514-60-6467 
Schneider.  David  D.,  449-11-3616 
Schneider.  David  W..  075-48-6723 
Schrag.  Loren  H..  Jr..  535-56-2453 
Schroeder.  David  B..  314-66-2637 
Schubert,  Paul  A.,  308-76-9980 
Schuett.  Brian  D.,  523-06-3746 
Schumacher.  Paul  R.,  501-84-5448 
Scoble.  Kevin  C,  418-88-9704 
Scott.  Mark  P..  045-38-7431 
Scott.  Paul  L..  499-64-3895 
Scott.  Peter  W..  532-52-6468 
Scott.  Robert  W..  170-52-6524 
Scott.  Timothy  W..  527-86-4093 
Seamens.  John  E..  176-46-6477 
Seamens.  Susan  H..  533-72-2782 
Seboldt,  Terrence  D.,  478-70-9371 
Secor.  Blain  W..  309-64-0813 
Seeger.  Rebecca  N..  264-63-0377 
Seeley.  Drake  A..  266-86-2871 
Seibert.  Michael  C.  098-54-9272 
Seiter.  Gene  G..  284-46-8592 
Serafln,  David  J..  213-50-0607 
Severino.  Russell  J..  Jr..  346-52-3776 
Shadle,  Gordon  L.,  537-52-7474 
Shaffer,  Stephen  P.,  296-64-6325 
Shamblin.  Robert  H..  424-64-3251 
Shartzer.  Stuart  M..  228-74-2943 
Shaughnessy.  Richard  G.,  219-50-0689 
Shave.  Douglas  L..  231-86-7688 
Shaw,  James  S.,  364-60-7234 
Shay,  Barbara  S..  553-70-5883 
Shelton,  Leonard  C.  Jr..  230-94-7789 
Shelton.  William  L.,  Jr..  214-76-7381 
Shepard,  Michael  M.,  255-19-9404 
Shephard,  Carl  G.,  436-72-8736 
Sherrlll.  Danny  J.,  417-72-6629 
Shiffrin.  CuUen  H..  452-31-7631 
Shipley.  Terry  J..  317-64-4148 
Shockley.  Jack  D..  508-88-5686 
Shoemaker,  John  C.  202-40-6238 
Shomberg,  John  G.,  398-56-1576 
Shook,  Dewele  Shawn,  587-17-7907 
Slevert,  Paul  D.,  467-68-6420 
Slllia.  George  P..  274-42-2321 
Silman.  John  H..  453-74-6969 
Simants.  Ricky  L..  457-02-4877 
Simpson.  Charles  D..  Jr.,  275-50-4922 
Sines,  David  L.,  364-54-1840 
SiroU.  Michael  R..  046-54-0547 
Sites.  Robin  C.  244-84-6255 
Skinner,  Mary  D.,  483-78-0165 
Skolnick,  Steven  D.,  265-61-9498 
Slabicki,  Michael  J.,  111-42-6972 
Slavoski,  John  J..  202-46-9088 
Sledge,  Jerry  E..  406-62-0170 
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Sliman,  Thomas  M.  Jr..  533-46-4070 
Sloan.  Heidi  G..  453-10-8873 
Small.  David  A..  522-11-6138 
Smith.  Brian  C.  565-06-8314 
Smith.  David  L..  410-96-9429 
Smith.  David  T..  262-33-2094 
Smith.  Donald  E..  167-38-6730 
Smith.  Greg  R..  518-68-4892 
Smith.  Gregory  A..  163-48-3094 
Smith.  Huland  C,  428-15-0261 
Smith.  James  T..  462-96-5596 
Smith.  Lee  J.,  Jr..  245-80-8606 
Smith.  Maurice  L..  543-70-2946 
Smith,  Phillip  A..  194-42-9076 
Smith.  Richard  E.,  060-44-1542 
Smith,  Ronald  C.  240-02-6696 
Smith.  Steven  T..  529-86-8737 
Smith.  William  P..  587-05-9514 
Snipes.  Robert  W..  264-15-3329 
Snyder.  Mark  E..  506-80-8561 
Snyder.  Mary  Jane.  029-38-6083 
Sokol.  Charles  W..  382-68-8195 
Sokolsky.  John  L.,  133-40-9748 
Solomon.  Steven  D..  245-90-7425 
Soium.  Matthew  S..  534-68-2868 
Sovereign.  Michael  A.,  477-80-6224 
Spencer,  Stephen  K..  228-98-8775 
Sphon.  Albert  P..  267-39-2281 
Stabin.  Dana  M..  158-38-5899 
Stackpole.  Donald  J.,  570-04-3856 
Staniforth.  Jonathan  P..  512-60-1304 
Stark.  Jeff  D..  517-72-1385 
Steele.  Anthony  L..  532-72-1909 
Steen.  Robert  A..  044-46-9854 
Stephenson.  Gregory  L..  301-46-5030 
Stevens.  Richard  R..  462-04-3248 
Stevens.  Warren  C.  267-39-1080 
Stevenson.  Robert  W..  557-06-8949 
Stewart,  Jill  A.,  264-04-7905 
Stief.  Siegfried  R..  489-58-2113 
Stock.  Greg  J.,  482-58-3878 
Stockbridge.  Samuel  L..  460-08-0520 
Stockton.  Stan  A..  537-68-8127 
Stoffler.  Ralph  O..  050-54-4447 
Stoller.  David  G..  445-50-3219 
Stone.  Barry.  264-27-3272 
Storck.  Brian  W.,  295-62-2405 
Stowe.  Robert  A..  304-62-3489 
Strand.  David  A..  022-42-2962 
Stratman.  Daniel  J..  494-72-8128 
Straub.  Ralf  E.,  147-54-9727 
Strednansky,  Susan  E.,  227-98-6966 
Streeler.  David  A..  296-40-0147 
Stroman.  Patrick  A..  375-64-0210 
Stromire.  Mark  L..  303-64-8522 
Strong.  Ruth  A..  371-60-4476 
Stutts.  Anthony  L.,  228-78-5688 
Sudduth.  Bruce  W..  553-90-5325 
Suitt.  Robert  M..  Jr  .  430-86-7430 
Sullivan.  James  L..  220-68-6936 
Sutherland.  Charles  D..  230-74-6105 
Sutphin.  Ronald  W..  517-64-8880 
Sutton,  Craig  O..  386-60-8570 
Szpila.  Willard  R..  105-44-6576 
Tabor.  Bernard  M..  257-72-3076 
Tait.  John  R..  031-34-2200 
Tallarigo.  Richard  S.,  283-52-3098 
Tarbutton.  Ronald  L.,  447-64-4963 
Tarnacki,  Gerald.  147-54-9554 
Taylor.  John  R..  Jr..  559-68-3722 
Taylor,  Kerry  W.,  432-08-7731 
Taylor,  Timothy  S..  166-44-3574 
Tebben.  Jared  A.,  482-82-3474 
Tek.  Kurt  R..  380-74-4572 
Tellman.  Larry  D..  586-09-3026 
Tennermann.  H..  Michael,  560-84-7627 
Terada,  Wayne  H..  575-46-6276 
Terrill.  John  C.  546-88-0947 
Thacker.  Ronald  K..  455-84-7900 
Theodosakis.  Dean.  051-48-6362 
Thibodeau,  John  E.,  029-50-3523 
Thirkill.  Daniel  R..  529-72-1112 
Thompson,  Anthony  C,  459-13-6165 
Thompson,  Brandon  J.,  543-66-0248 


Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  401-74-6620 
Thomson.  Kathy  L.,  421-78-6033 
Thornton.  John  P..  511-66-6407 
Thornton.  Joseph  O..  Jr..  555-96-5747 
Tichenor.  Terry  D..  473-80-1041 
Tighe.  Michael  A..  508-76-1426 
TippeU.  Steven  M..  548-90-3134 
Toenes,  Larry  V.,  265-80-7196 
Tomczak.  David  W.,  079-54-3866 
Tomic,  Robert  P..  126-50-3776 
Tomko.  Frank  G..  052-54-5233 
Toni.  John  J..  Jr..  212-46-4370 
Torsani.  Joseph  A..  III.  576-76-7230 
Touart.  John  E..  587-14-2676 
Towne.  Matthew  C.  009-34-6531 
Tracy.  Jim  L..  518-70-6903 
Traister.  Glenn  L..  263-31-9508 
Travis.  Timothy  N..  403-80-2263 
Trinquero.  William  P..  216-68-1601 
Troeschel.  James  E.,  392-46-6990 
Trottier.  David  P..  018-42-7067 
Trudeau.  Thomas  H..  499-54-6862 
Tryon.  Kay  W..  526-23-5663 
Tucker.  Douglas  K..  515-70-8095 
Tuley.  Glenn  C,  342-48-6193 
Tumage,  Joseph  R..  Jr..  251-96-6506 
Turner,  Mark  L.,  244-02-7759 
Turner.  Shirley  D.,  160-42-7047 
Tusing.  James  E..  520-70-3480 
Tweedy.  James  T..  Jr..  226-80-4265 
Tynan.  James  P.,  024-42-4262 
Tyner.  Gary  W..  308-58-4272 
Tyrone.  Booker  H..  Jr.,  453-80-7957 
Uchal,  Vincent  M.,  165-46-7420 
Ungricht.  Ted  R..  529-76-7312 
Urbanski.  Martin  P..  384-50-7210 
Vafides.  Alan  H..  026-46-9552 
Valenti.  William  D.,  174-52-4790 
Valverde,  John  T.,  556-76-5031 
Vanbenthem,  Mark  H.,  095-48-9621 
Vanburen.  Conrad  L..  508-90-8091 
Vandeven.  Deborah  S.,  379-54-8806 
Vanevery.  Cynthia  D..  188-40-6860 
Vanmaldeghem.  Diane  M.,  166-50-7672 
Vanniganos,  Beatrice  K.,  485-68-0849 
Vanrossum.  Charles  P..  027-38-6290 
Vasquez.  Mel.  Jr..  555-96-9174 
Vaught.  Carol  J..  384-50-6747 
Vaught.  J.  M..  226-84-1300 
Vaught.  Richard  G.,  410-86-3799 
Vemer,  John  M.,  522-86-0925 
VIck,  Bonnie  H..  081-48-0940 
Vick,  Perry  P..  401-94-5843 
Victor.  Ross  A.,  076-40-6913 
Vogel.  Russell  A..  283-60-0949 
Vose,  Alga  M.,  066-40-6258 
Waddell,  Glenn  A.,  237-94-0637 
Wahl.  Douglas  W..  392-54-8153 
Wakefield.  David  H..  047-44-8762 
Walker,  Larry  G.,  008-44-3160 
Walker,  Stephen  G.,  063-44-2984 
Walsh.  Edward  T..  158-48-2111 
Walsh.  James  G..  204-50-1905 
Waltensperger.  George  M..  372-60-2083 
Walters.  Ronald  G..  254-90-3927 
Ward,  David  T..  254-76-4163 
Ward,  Howard  M.,  223-90-6957 
Ward.  Marymargaret  S..  420-74-9938 
Warner.  Michael  C.  481-60-6041 
Washington.  Joe  L..  252-78-8701 
Watford.  David  L..  450-96-6064 
Watklns.  Lawrence  J..  407-84-9374 
Watson.  Robert  D.,  257-11-3922 
Watters.  Paul  J.,  561-90-2476 
Watton.  John  Q..  507-82-4806 
Webb.  Gary  C  054-48-9938 
Weber.  Timothy  S..  342-52-1702 
Wegner.  Antoinette  G.,  458-21-9176 
Weiler.  Stephen  P..  227-80-9676 
Welch.  Edward  C.  516-64-9924 
Well.  Beuy  L..  279-46-2311 
Welton.  James  G..  505-78-7647 
West.  James  E..  240-84-3427 
Westhart,  Charles  R..  Jr..  281-42-4218 


Westland.  Richard  T..  468-72-2032 
Whalen,  James  P..  010-44-1743 
Whaley.  Joseph  P.,  422-82-8687 
Wheeler.  Joel  D..  408-80-9585 
Whisler.  Loren  E..  308-52-2807 
Whitaker.  Robert  K.,  413-11-9083 
Whitby,  Dale  R..  474-76-2020 
White.  Cynthia  R.,  533-82-5252 
Whitt.  Charles  R.,  408-76-1991 
WIggs.  Thomas  K..  224-64-9047 
WIgle,  John  G.,  560-98-2493 
Wilbas.  Gary  M..  487-62-4854 
Wilber.  George  P..  Jr..  127-50-5074 
Wilkerson.  Peter  D..  447-70-5436 
Wilkinson.  Garth  A..  297-44-9564 
Willhite.  Robert  J..  487-64-6872 
Williams.  Fred  R..  513-46-5039 
Williams.  Michael  E..  422-78-0176 
Williams.  Robin  P..  138-50-3032 
Williamson.  Esau.  247-94-4238 
WlUoughby.  Steven  C,  386-52-0121 
Wilson,  Craig  W.,  288-50-6169 
Wilson,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  428-17-7307 
Wilson,  Stephen  W..  576-60-2773 
Wilson.  Thomas  G..  553-25-7384 
Wilson.  Verl  R..  519-52-1283 
Wojtowlcz.  GaU  E..  369-58-0326 
Wolfe,  Edward  S..  011-46-3024 
Wong.  Michael  K.  W.,  575-94-6898 
Wood.  Larry  M..  533-62-0698 
Woodbury.  Peter  M..  489-52-6322 
Woodman,  Doyle  V.,  Jr..  270-44-9433 
Woods,  John  B.,  Jr.,  245-96-9778 
Woods,  Jonathan  B..  446-48-9639 
Woodward.  Stephen  D..  214-80-1320 
Woolston.  Jeffrey  S..  005-50-9034 
Woosley.  John  T.,  405-86-1521 
Wootton.  Gilbert  L..  528-92-9420 
Wright.  Gary  S..  039-36-3442 
Wright.  John  M..  336-56-6774 
Wright.  William  K..  496-66-3919 
Wyatt.  Kenneth  E..  408-94-9289 
Yates.  WUllam  L..  Jr..  266-29-2811 
Young.  Dennis  A..  264-08-1705 
Young,  Jason  L.,  511-62-0050 
Young,  John  D.,  553-98-2500 
Young,  Philip  N.,  533-52-4993 
Young,  Stephen  M..  048-38-7412 
Young,  Tlmonthy  G..  512-70-3832 
Youngblood.  Douglas  B.,  200-48-0550 
Zimmerman.  George  E.,  Jr..  560-98-0585 
Zwlcker,  Stephen  R..  369-72-7000 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  In  a  grade  higher  than  that  Indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIB  FOSCC 

To  be  captain 
Adamson.  Anthony  C.  416-64-0127 
Agner.  William  E.,  241-74-9234 
Albright.  Royce  W..  422-72-6863 
Allender.  Karla  R..  436-06-8485 
Alley,  Lem  J.,  Jr.,  244-78-6168 
Alton,  Michael  D..  492-58-2079 
Altschuld.  Glenn  N.,  Jr.,  277-46-9234 
Alvarez.  Alejandro.  314-52-7794 
Anderson,  Norman  C,  105-44-0815 
Anderson.  Paul  R..  547-96-8048 
Anderson.  Rex  Allan.  264-19-8690 
Anderson.  Robert  B..  Ill,  215-70-1524 
Armstrong,  Russell  A.,  270-50-3925 
Austin.  Mark  S..  576-68-7573 
Ayers.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr..  226-76-4462 
Ay  lor,  Steven  B..  485-70-6153 
Ayotte.  Susan  M..  016-36-7622 
AzzarelU.  Vincent,  077-48-5491 
Bailey,  Gordon  G..  572-88-3318 
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Baity.  Richard  B..  II.  226-84-3482 
Baker.  Ralph  R..  438-86-7065 
Ballantine.  Robert  B..  414-66-8606 
Barber.  Richard  A..  527-64-3594 
BarksdaJe.  Ralph  E..  231-66-0432 
Barnes.  Edd  G..  Jr..  522-78-4190 
Bartholomew.  Ronald  T..  267-90-9866 
Bastian.  Arthur  U.  586-22-2428 
Bates.  David  R..  537-50-8348 
Battin.  Larry  J..  452-06-7137 
Battinelli.  Neil  G..  Jr..  073-46-5544 
Beacham.  Gary  L..  237-98-9875 
Beahan.  Kermit  K..  457-21-4263 
Beasiey.  George  C.  Jr..  437-64-7255 
Beaty.  Prank  E..  294-40-0629 
Beauregard.  Marcus  J..  224-86-3495 
Beck.  Charles  L..  Jr..  196-44-0968 
Becker.  Randy  B..  277-42-3636 
Begley.  Michael  J..  006-60-9255 
Beidler.  Douglas  W..  527-96-5407 
Bellanger.  Rickie  J..  436-94-8918 
Bentley.  George  H..  455-70-6639 
Berg.  Frederick  U.  393-48-6707 
Berg.  Gary  G..  394-46-5673 
Berggren.  Kenneth  E..  Jr.,  399-60-6525 
Black.  Alexander.  Jr..  419-70-1289 
Black.  Donald  G..  585-24-7197 
Black.  Marion  A..  249-06-6638 
Black.  Roy  H..  256-74-3123 
Blackburn.  Alan  R..  507-72-4827 
Blackmon.  Richard  H..  245-98-6627 
Blanchette.  Robert  P..  467-82-7460 
Blood.  Bruce  P..  532-60-9916 
Boatman.  WUliam  L..  Jr..  483-60-7928 
Boggess.  Everett  R..  528-70-2476 
Boggs.  Charles  W..  III.  228-64-2894 
Bolan.  Jay  D..  065-38-1323 
Bomar.  Gary  A..  489-60-7259 
Bonham.  David  J..  432-02-0750 
Bontz.  Gregory  J..  355-52-0436 
Borgstrand.  Dwight  L.,  478-58-2987 
Borrero.  Luis  A..  584-48-7125 
Bost.  Richard  D.L..  065-44-9879 
Bottari,  Diedre  E..  527-19-2069 
Bowden.  Stephen  P..  002-46-0864 
Bower.  George  P..  151-44-3056 
Bowman.  William  J.,  519-56-8428 
Boyle.  Charles  L.,  585-16-2788 
Brady.  Charles  C.  467-80-3355 
Brandon.  Robert  W..  277-60-1340 
Branson.  Michele  H.,  227-90-6492 
Brenckman.  Emil.  III.  219-62-2172 
Brewer.  Jay  L.,  518-58-0927 
Brill.  Denny  D..  236-72-0369 
Britt.  Gene  A.,  265-02-5742 
Britton.  John  A..  477-70-2506 
Brooks.  Yvonne.  114-40-1758 
Brown.  Dean  W..  267-90-4669 
Brown.  Gregory  A..  186-42-2572 
Brown,  Joseph  Lee.  587-98-0573 
Brown,  Wanda  J.,  238-04-0587 
Bryant,  Deborah  A..  299-56-0758 
Brzuska,  Garry  C.  421-72-9634 
Buesgen.  Richard  J..  46«-62-5871 
Bulloch.  Stephen  A..  256-88-2854 
Bulmer.  Thomas  B..  366-52-2660 
Bundschuh.  Raymond  W.,  Jr..  150-48-3668 
Buran,  Pred  A..  III.,  263  90  3824 
Burkardt,  Edward  A.,  521-68-8830 
Burke.  Victor  H..  223-56-3697 
Bumette,  Daarel  E.,  261-19-9128 
Burrows.  David  L..  522-56-1288 
Butkus,  Gary  P.,  353-44-8959 
Byrne.  Matthew  P..  010-34-2296 
Cabana,  Nonie  C.  550-13-9925 
Cahela.  David  A..  420-78-5644 
Cahela.  Shirley  A..  549-11-4658 
CahiU.  Betty  J.,  188-42-2175 
Cahill,  John  P.,  Jr..  120-40-5701 
Cahill.  Thomas  P..  022-38-7466 
Calt.  Kevin  J..  344-40-8221 
Cameron.  James  R..  542-68-9208 
Campbell.  Charles  R..  536-46-0947 
Campbell,  Donald  E.,  317-66-3359 


Campbell.  Donald  H..  460-98-9346 
Campbell.  Stephen  M..  400-84-2972 
Canter.  Linda  E..  279-50-4006 
Capell.  Clifton  C.  417-62-4677 
Carmichael.  Thomas  S..  263-11-6600 
Carpenter,  William  H.,  238-8S-8705 
Carter,  Homer  A.,  443-58-2722 
Carter,  James  P.,  II.,  297-56-0903 
Carter,  Michael  A..  546-78-5066 
Casiano.  Ernesto  D..  563-35-7620 
Cecere.  Melanie  A.,  451-08-3024 
Chappie,  William  E.,  548-98-5065 
Charles,  Yvonne  D.J..  357-50-9918 
Checksfield.  Philip  T.,  097-42-7737 
Childs,  Robert  C,  237-11-0290 
Chomey,  Michael  E..  065-50-3173 
Clark,  Theresa  R..  051-48-5603 
Clayton,  Michael  E..  402-66-5882 
Clifford.  William  M..  262-21-3151 
Cliffswallow,  Willow.  545-78-8442 
Clifton.  Michael  S..  332-46-5597 
Clifton,  Richard  D..  526-88-2872 
Coehoom.  Lawrence  E..  393-58-4043 
Cole.  George  H..  004-42-3068 
Cole.  James  S..  264-90-8552 
Coleman,  Nicholas  P..  247-13-5989 
Coles.  Craig  H.,  304-60-4680 
Collins,  Kenneth  M..  247-08-2737 
Compton,  John  R.,  210-34-1654 
Comstock.  Joseph  C.  404-74-4768 
Cook.  Timothy  J..  562-04-0326 
Cooley.  Thomas  J.,  014-46-2921 
Cooper,  Lawrence  M.,  226-84-5584 
Copponex.  Louis  S..  Jr..  587-66-8595 
Cordero.  Hilario.  265-21-9752 
Cortes,  Gregorio.  582-02-3855 
Cosse,  Tonle  J.,  238-90-5624 
Costello,  John  H.,  Jr.,  157-52-5210 
Couls.  Christopher  J.,  385-62-5499 
Cowart,  Jack  V.,  426-02-1030 
Cox,  George  L.,  Jr.,  027-38-8821 
Crail.  Mark  A.,  267-21-7527 
Crandall,  William  M.,  512-42-1141 
Craver,  Alvin  B..  543-56-6480 
Craver,  William  C.  002-38-4623 
Crawford,  Aubrey  W,.  249-96-5712 
Creamer.  Kelley  R.,  396-58-8658 
Crosby.  Allan  B..  450-96-5626 
Crumpton.  James  L.,  434-02-2074 
Cruthirds,  Silas  R.,  Jr..  587-62-3204 
Cunningham,  Philip  L..  463-70-1467 
Curley,  Elizabeth  A..  203-36-8465 
Daneker,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  531-56-0723 
Danford.  Gregory  W..  524-62-3301 
Davidson.  Charles  E..  280-42-5461 
Davis.  Kathy  J..  119-44-0379 
Davis.  Roger  L.,  450-86-7294 
Davis,  Steve  H.,  417-62-3778 
Dawson.  Stephen  EllU..  526-04-2081 
Decker,  Ronald  C,  127-38-6144 
Declue,  Thomas  J..  030-44-9995 
Dee.  Stephen  E..  522-84-7404 
Delaney.  Cathy  L..  286-54-1027 
Delglzzl.  Ronald  E..  015-46-0200 
Dempsey.  Guy  W..  296-56-8731 
Devrles.  Allan  A..  522-68-5423 
Dibenedetto,  Salvatore  M..  041-44-5474 
Dibiccari.  Paul.  113-38-9364 
Dierks.  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  341-38-9343 
Dissinger.  Floyd  R..  Jr.,  210-50-3658 
Dorman,  James  L..  Jr..  225-84-6758 
Dorman,  James  M..  437-96-8290 
Doss.  Mary  OSulllvan.  272-56-5838 
Douglas.  Philip  J..  404-76-1389 
Doyle.  Eleanor  A..  526-84-0476 
Dredden.  David  A.,  148-46-8249 
Dubois,  James  R.,  012-48-3568 
Duncan,  Alonzo  E.,  577-76-3686 
Duncan,  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  585-16-6007 
Durham.  Lester  H.,  244-78-3151 
Eanes.  Irvine  L..  Jr.,  223-82-1538 
Earle,  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  223-80-8468 
Earle,  Margaret  L..  502-60-8542 
Echevarria.  Clemente.  582-96-3105 


Ecklund.  Michael  T.,  483-56-1323 
Edens,  John  M..  251-92-1189 
Edwards.  Bryan  O.,  304-52-8844 
Edwards.  Chris  H.,  262-11-4203 
Eide.  Kenneth  G.,  026-44-0152 
Elbert,  Leslye  J.,  341-48-0394 
Eldridge.  Jay  M.,  203-42-0539 
Elles,  Bobby  N.,  448-46-7560 
Elliott.  Jimmy  J..  461-82-1564 
Ellis.  Bruce  E..  417-64-7167 
Emanuel.  Paul  A..  467-90-4728 
Embick.  Gregory  L..  200-40-0038 
Emiin.  Douglas  A..  117-44-0493 
Emmert,  Richard  A.,  396-58-1179 
Erdmann.  Richard  D.,  549-04-1562 
Evans,  Jon  E..  585-80-5169 
Everhart,  David  E..  293-52-1345 
Facey,  Stanley  J.,  125-40-0391 
Faile.  Marty  M..  585-66-0773 
Parr.  Richard  L..  III.  448-60-5558 
Febres.  Carlos  R..  583-74-2200 
Pedarko,  Frank,  194-44-1038 
Fellows,  James  A..  096-40-7561 
Fennessy,  Bryan  M..  100-42-9825 
Peroglia.  Mary  J.,  535-54-4798 
Fiddler,  Richard  D..  192-46-9090 
Fields.  Eloise  M..  424-90-9826 
Pink.  David  R..  218-68-6945 
Finney.  Dale  J..  515-48-1074 
Fisher.  Jane  S..  049-54-3912 
Planigan.  William  N.,  336-50-3049 
Flerra,  Richard  L.,  267-15-9977 
Flusche,  Karl  J.,  465-11-8907 
Flye.  Kenneth  R..  450-72-9995 
Fontaine.  Stephen  E..  263-29-1341 
Formosa.  Michael  R..  264-49-8459 
Forsyth.  Charles  J..  532-54-5845 
Forsyth.  Prank  L..  546-80-8774 
Frame,  Harry  C.  565-62-4380 
Prank,  Gregory  J.,  546-76-9750 
Franklin,  Joseph  H.,  III.  225-86-9090 
Franklin,  Richard  J..  514-48-6888 
Freaney.  Robert  E..  Jr..  249-06-4092 
Freeman,  David  E.,  241-94-6938 
Freeman,  Douglas  W..  452-86-9909 
Freeman,  Fred  W..  051-36-5895 
Priddell,  Jerold  H.,  539-60-6030 
Froiseth.  David  J..  479-72-5136 
Fry.  Mitchell  S..  270-58-7747 
Puld.  James  H..  059-38-9509 
Puller.  Robert  L..  544-68-8010 
Punkhouser.  Howard  P..  164-44-3093 
Furlong.  Kevin  J..  563-96-8984 
Pye.  Richard  A..  505-66-6165 
Gabriel.  Joseph  P.P..  435-86-0429 
Gagnon,  James  E.,  576-64-4280 
Gallogly,  Michael  K..  577-68-9248 
Gardner,  Craig  D.,  550-80-7031 
Garling,  Tricia  A.,  199-48-1533 
Geiger,  Larry,  248-78-1859 
Gensheimer.  Arthur  H.,  312-44-2549 
Gibson.  David  A..  455-94-5977 
Giles,  Willie  R.,  430-11-0200 
Gillies.  Deirdre  S..  050-52-3175 
Gilpin,  Warren  G.,  256-76-1680 
Gisel.  Robert  R..  374-05-3062 
Glaze.  Norma  E..  263-27-8133 
Glines,  Daniel  E.,  323-46-5815 
Golis,  Paul  R.,  217-50-9579 
Gonzalez,  Richard.  Jr.,  583-64-3101 
Goodman.  Michael  J.,  522-76-6842 
Gore.  Gary  J..  462-96-2537 
Gorman,  Mary  C.  264-25-5438 
Gorman.  Thomas  R..  011-32-2936 
Grace,  Stephen  T.,  453-02-2759 
Graham.  Patti  R.,  374-58-3228 
Gray,  Allen  E.,  524-82-3423 
Graydon,  Robert  R.,  Jr..  422-68-6026 
Green,  Loran  L.,  515-46-4439 
Green,  Phyllis  J..  303-64-1817 
Green.  Susan  K..  180-38-7943 
Greenwood,  Herbert  L.,  471-68-0563 
Greenwood.  Michael  R.,  308-62-4769 
Greer,  Dennis  W..  279-40-3148 


Gregory.  Charles  P..  059-48-1430 
Gregory.  Robert  M..  384-48-9133 
Gross.  Charles  H..  136-52-9059 
Grosshuesch.  Scott  R..  504-56-9512 
Grubb.  Gary  G..  515-60-3277 
Guddat.  Stewart  A..  570-94-6163 
Guenther.  Larry  A..  479-56-8081 
Guinn.  Jesse  Halbert.  454-04-9880 
Gummel.  Joseph  E..  165-46-3048 
Gurvitz.  Robert.  124-38-4183 
Guy.  Bobby  M..  240-02-6012 
Habib.  Kirk  R..  548-04-1286 
Hadden.  Nicholas  W..  267-94-3752 
Hairston.  Anthony.  244-98-4178 
Hall.  Allison  D..  241-94-8066 
Hall.  Dale  L..  507-64-3341 
Hall.  Horace  W..  Jr..  243-92-1285 
Hall.  James  H..  075-48-2383 
Hamberger.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  171-48-9732 
Hamil,  John  T.,  420-64-7784 
Hammack  Van  J..  Jr..  236-88-0999 
Hansen.  Dale  R..  391-48-8015 
Hanson.  Bruce  A..  263-21-1855 
Hanson.  Hilton  L..  230-66-6871 
Harcourt.  Stephen  M..  342-42-8733 
Harris.  Dennis  Ray.  247-92-5487 
Harris.  Michael  E..  442-56-4611 
Hart.  Bruce  H..  254-02-7027 
Harter.  George  M..  262-35-5049 
Hartigan.  Robert  J..  522-96-9707 
Hartung.  Richard  L..  225-74-9203 
Harvey.  Kenneth  W..  009-38-8148 
Hatem.  Patricia  C.  011-46-6998 
Hatfield.  Patrick  H..  518-62-7755 
Haughney.  Terrance  S..  209-42-9017 
Hawthorne.  Richard  P.,  177-40-1679 
Headley,  Gordon  T.,  014-42-2233 
Heavirland.  Julia  R..  574-18-8333 
Hebert.  Steven  P..  249-06-7547 
Hedger.  Matthew  R..  009-44-3618 
Helbig.  William  P..  339-46-3399 
Hemmen.  Robert  M..  Jr..  414-76-4381 
Henderson.  Jesse  M..  541-70-6264 
Hendricks.  Vaughn  P..  Jr..  143-36-6307 
Henley.  Earl  R..  263-08-4076 
Henrickson.  Ronald  L..  540-58-2725 
Henson.  James  M..  452-86-3331 
Henson.  Ronald  R..  413-70-2778 
Henson.  Sam  W..  417-56-8396 
Hermann.  David  S.,  541-62-8477 
Herrin.  Randon  R.,  527-04-1859 
Hicks,  Alvin  L..  250-90-2478 
Hill.  Susie  M.,  409-88-5679 
Hislop,  Kenneth  T.,  212-70-5118 
Hoef,  Frederick  W..  383-58-8935 
Hoff.  Frederick  E..  423-74-4629 
Holland,  Bruce  K..  476-64-5835 
Hollins.  Arizone,  425-15-9464 
Hood.  Timothy  J..  507-80-3677 
Hopkins,  Thomas  H..  574-20-0359 
Hopun,  Carmen  I..  583-66-4328 
Home.  Francis  A..  392-42-5606 
Howard,  George  D.,  419-72-4533 
Howdeshell.  Jeffrey  A.,  264-21-8607 
Howe.  Henry  D..  III.  250-06-1833 
Howell.  James  A..  426-96-2488 
Hubbard.  William  V..  466-80-5675 
Huberman.  Douglas  A..  558-17-2188 
Hudson.  Paul  B..  568-72-3820 
Huff.  Stephen  A..  577-70-6180 
Hulick,  Ann  T.,  053-48-7400 
Hunt,  William  W.,  024-40-3818 
Hunter,  Thomas  W.,  062-50-7175 
Hurley,  Michael  L..  216-58-3802 
Husband.  Thomas  R.,  Jr..  183-42-7283 
Hussey,  Mark  R..  106-44-0580 
Hyatt.  Thomas  D..  306-42-0404 
Ige,  Clifford  T..  576-58-1036 
lovieno.  Michael  L.,  013-46-9900 
Ippoliti,  Victor  J..  100-44-3952 
Jacksonsmith.  Sylbert  A..  213-46-9977 
Jacob.  Jefferey  L..  528-62-9558 
Jaggers.  Danny  C.  234-88-9472 
James,  Richard  E.,  527-19-7317 


Janke,  Roger  L.,  503-70-0555 
Jansheski,  Dean  R.,  288-44-8757 
Jean,  Chester  J.,  Jr.,  148-44-0415 
Jencik,  Miroslav.  149-46-3781 
Jepson.  Elizabeth  T..  054-50-9989 
Jerdee.  David  J..  477-60-4502 
Johnson.  Glenn  R..  473-70-4011 
Johnson.  Keith  A..  257-76-1093 
Johnson.  Lonnie  G.,  423-72-9484 
Johnson,  Patrick  T..  157-38-3887 
Johnson.  Thornton  B..  Jr..  025-34-8044 
Johnson,  William  C,  528-84-1914 
Joly,  Charles  P..  423-70-9995 
Jones.  Gregory  M.,  308-62-0070 
Jones,  Steven  P.,  425-02-3611 
Jordanowski,  Jack  S.,  156-48-2839 
Jubilee,  James  K.,  224-74-3287 
KallesUd,  Wayne  H..  473-58-1752 
Karr.  Michael  P.,  241-86-4756 
Kaspar,  Thomas  P.,  451-88-5832 
Kasper,  John  A..  180-44-0001 
Kassander,  David  P.,  398-60-4371 
Kavanagh,  John  M..  127-34-7652 
Keating.  Patrick  C,  206-40-9933 
Kellam,  Calvin  L..  243-94-5188 
Keller.  Harry  R.,  IV.  266-29-6841 
Kelly.  Brian  L.,  384-50-0102 
Kelly.  Laura  G.,  422-76-3453 
Kemp,  Roger  A..  112-34-8762 
Kemper,  Daryl  L.,  336-50-2987 
Kendall,  David  W..  508-50-9830 
Kendrick,  Ben  A..  444-62-7190 
Kesling.  William  L..  Jr..  384-56-4310 
Kidd.  Mark  S..  398-56-5518 
Kiever.  Karen  L.,  012-40-6996 
Killough,  Ronald  B..  003-36-9998 
King.  Eustace.  114-46-3723 
Kinman.  Donald  Ray.  400-86-0503 
Kirtland.  ChrUtopher  N.,  143-52-3257 
Kissel,  Joseph  J.,  162-50-1866 
Klueh.  James  R..  308-50-9018 
Knowles.  David  L.,  465-08-7791 
Knox.  Richard  C.  Jr..  245-92-6804 
Knue.  John  R..  313-56-1260 
Koons.  Kay  K.,  515-56-5975 
Kopp,  Carol  A.,  151-48-7711 
Kramer,  David  V.,  396-64-7453 
Kremski,  Mary  V..  373-68-0351 
Kyme.  John  W.,  305-64-2302 
Labatt,  Donna  G.,  041-44-9285 
Lake,  James  H..  263-21-4255 
Lang,  William  E..  353-40-2395 
Langford.  Jon  M..  452-80-7467 
Lanier.  Kenneth  R.,  443-50-9152 
Lanoue,  Roger,  077-38-1658 
Laroux,  Paul  R.,  527-11-4716 
Laskowski.  Charies  J..  Jr.,  513-50-8371 
Lavespere.  Bruce  B.,  534-56-2904 
lAwrence,  Steven  E.,  226-84-3402 
Lecher,  Charles  L.,  505-60-8015 
Ledford.  Michael  D.,  247-92-7592 
Leduc,  Todd  A.,  001-52-6427 
Lee,  Russell  J.,  378-48-7637 
Legel.  Timothy  W.,  504-68-1474 
Leiss,  Todd  J..  055-46-9942 
Lewis,  Robert  A.,  286-56-5984 
Lewis,  William  D.,  241-90-1701 
Lindsay,  Daniel  A.,  571-92-3303 
Lines,  Jeffery  K..  483-66-7498 
Littlefield,  Michael  T.,  280-54-7932 
Lopez,  Tomas  Jr..  459-02-6947 
Lounsbury.  Kenneth  P..  194-44-9777 
Lourenco.  Prank  E..  567-70-6405 
Lubrano.  Michael  A.,  130-38-1167 
Ludemann,  Steven  J.,  471-58-5529 
Lyons.  Robert  M..  042-46-2729 
Mack,  James  M.,  465-70-1802 
MacKenzie,  David  P..  086-46-4909 
Mackin.  James  E..  434-92-3604 
Macy.  Glenn  E.,  008-46-9403 
Mailhot,  Donna  G..  539-64-8857 
Marizzaldi.  Vincent  J.,  179-42-4760 
Marquez.  Eliberto  J..  449-11-8332 
Marsden,  James  L..  Jr.,  459-02-9387 


Martin,  Marion  J.,  248-06-9565 
Martin,  Phyllis  J.,  088-40-5787 
Martin,  Roderick  H..  536-54-9654 
Martin.  Timothy  C.  261-96-1210 
Mason.  David  J..  096-44-1268 
Mathis.  Walter.  421-86-1014 
Matthews.  Jon  G..  233-84-9767 
Matthews.  Melvin  L..  587-52-0980 
Matthews.  Michael  L..  374-52-9527 
Maxwell,  Terry  L.,  300-46-5316 
May.  Mary  M..  507-60-8460 
McBride,  Lewis,  E.,  Ill,  460-96-6133 
McCann,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  203-44-7174 
McCarley,  Everett  W.,  446-48-4426 
McCaughey,  Stephen  C.  138  -50-8664 
McCormick.  John  S.,  004-56-3538 
McCoy,  Cloretta  M..  413-96-4225 
McCurry,  Mark  A.,  231-84-3991 
McDonald.  Jolynne.  483-70-5777 
McDonald.  Phillip  Charles.  527-02-7953 
McEachem.  Aubrey  B..  III.  265-19-6115 
McPadden.  Wilfred  R..  317-52-5941 
McGee,  Melody  C,  244-86-5107 
McGee,  Robert  S.,  563-90-1319 
McLane.  Michael  L..  009-46-7419 
McLaughlin.  Kathleen  L..  585-88-0592 
McUn,  Joseph  A..  316-60-2557 
McMahon.  Brian  W..  460-04-4568 
McNalr.  Gene  L.,  225-80-2532 
McTighe.  James  H..  265-27-0882 
Meade,  Arthur  C.  186-42-5216 
Megown.  Jeffrey  L.,  442-44-5010 
Mellors,  Andrew  D.,  Sr.,  535-52-7786 
Meyer,  Paul  K..  500-64-8308 
Michel.  Howard  E..  158-48-0068 
Milbum.  Raymond  W..  541-64-7443 
Miller,  Charles  W..  318-36-8612 
Miller,  David  P..  264-88-6475 
Miller.  Glynis  M..  396-62-4095 
Miller.  Roy  M..  563-13-0740 
Mills.  Stanley  R..  445-50-1103 
Minor.  Gary  W..  399-48-1188 
Mitchell,  Emmett  J.,  254-96-6078 
Mix,  Eric  W.,  556-92-7700 
Moffett,  Margaret  J.,  078-46-0804 
Molter.  William  E.,  283-56-0974 
Montgomery,  Louis  A..  264-11-1355 
Moore,  Jeffrey  A..  279-56-1728 
Moore,  Larry  D..  491  58-51.05 
Moore,  Larry  L.,  420-66-3667 
Morgan.  Gregory  L.,  518-70-4402 
Morris,  Craig  S..  585-42-0605 
Morris,  Robert  L.,  522-66-7906 
Morrison,  Stephen  N.,  218-66-2758 
Morrow,  Jon  C,  101-46-8363 
Mosher,  Russell  E..  212-46-1343 
Moss,  Richard  A.,  571-06-2697 
Mouch,  Thomas  N.,  285-42-1818 
Mueller.  Jeffrey  R.,  387-62-4062 
Muller.  Allan  W..  116-40-3267 
Muri,  Richard  W..  032-88-3753 
Myer,  Melinda  A.,  515-58-6075 
Myers,  Gerald  J.,  009-52-2792 
Mzyk,  Steven  D..  463-88-1091 
Nagy,  Robert  S.,  154-38-6420 
Nauman,  Forrest  D.,  503-56-4455 
Neeley,  Philip  B.,  150-40-9739 
Neil,  Michael  L.,  227-86-6449 
Nesmith,  Robert  E..  II,  424-74-6378 
Neuberger,  Douglas  L.,  281-52-4643 
Newsom,  Gregory  L.,  212-64-1566 
Newsom,  John  C.  446-50-4925 
Newton,  David  M..  405-70-1984 
Nobles.  Milton  C.  248-80-7805 
Nolen.  Michael  E.,  526-74-7259 
Nora.  Robert  T.,  436-76-4764 
Nugent,  Christopher  P.,  562-02-9302 
Nunnally,  Eva  G.,  414-04-2752 
Odle.  Roger  C,  566-88-8448 
ODonnell,  Dermis  V.,  554-64-2334 
OGilvie,  William  G..  528-90-4996 
Ognowsky,  Brian  D..  143-52-4058 
Clin.  Kenneth  D.,  509-50-2746 
Ortiz,  Robert,  123-42-0352 
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Oscarson.  Ronald  E..  537-62-3449 
Osteen.  Michael  J..  267-92-2236 
Pace.  David  F..  242-86-7004 
Painter.  Richard  L..  196-38-4978 
Palese.  John  A..  Jr..  397-48-0974 
Palubin.  Anthony  J..  306-56-9394 
Parker.  Gregory  P..  568-98-3697 
Parker.  Timothy  A..  263-19-4248 
Partlow.  Peter  E..  110-38-9627 
Pawlowski.  Barbara  E..  558-84-4541 
Pazeretsky.  William  G..  574-18-3156 
Pearcy.  Richard  N..  352-48-7816 
Peele.  Jerry  W..  244-78-2024 
Peeler.  Irving  R..  238-86-1419 
Penn.  Felix  W..  421-80-4568 
Pennel.  Thomas  H..  540-66-2198 
Perez.  Enrique  P..  548-77-0096 
Perkins.  Michael  A..  464-82-0487 
Perkins.  Philip  L..  363-48-6839 
Perry.  Herman.  250-04-3093 
Perry.  William  A..  245-76-9025 
Peterson.  David  K..  484-74-1937 
Peterson.  Roy  A..  587-82-1996 
Pfab.  Gerald  A..  Jr..  191-42-5049 
Pfitzner.  Ronald  G..  215-76-8343 
Pfuhl.  Wallace  G..  458-78-0894 
Phillips.  Horace  J..  460-08-9079 
Phillips.  Robert  E..  Jr..  408-92-2372 
Piercypont.  Ann  L..  213-62-2372 
Pilet  Gordon  A..  438-82-2072 
Pinca.  Walter  J..  Jr..  172-36-1084 
Pinkerd.  David  R..  463-74-6062 
Piper.  Roger  A..  408-88-0198 
Plewes.  Richard  S..  200-46-8446 
Plum.  Cathryn  B..  029-38-2596 
Polkowske.  Suzanne  M..  146-40-1577 
Potash.  Martin  D..  Jr..  138-56-1560 
Poleat.  Ted  D..  Jr..  249-98-8969 
Pow.  Joseph  J..  040-46-5390 
Powell.  Joseph  R..  228-62-1471 
Premo.  Christopher  J..  255-92-4454 
Pribyla.  David  A..  456-17-8243 
Prince.  William  S..  038-38-5438 
Prxybyla.  Lawrence  A..  132-44-0079 
Puffer.  Gary  I..  524-82-4807 
Pulsifer.  Raymond  L..  II.  543-64-6305 
Pyant.  David  L.,  244-96-8191 
Pzinski.  James  W..  520-54-3828 
Quinn.  Ronald  E..  266-15-6867 
Quinnette.  Richard  J..  311-58-8442 
Rachel.  Danny  E..  521-68-9303 
Rafford.  Clark  O..  004-56-3893 
Rallis.  James  R..  050-36-7271 
Ralphs.  Richard  J..  021-42-0262 
Ralston.  Grant  B..  240-02-5523 
Ratliff.  Troy  D..  234-82-0904 
Rawlins.  Darrell  R..  490-60-4969 
Ray.  Virgil  C.  265-37-7023 
Reaves.  Gregory  W..  418-80-3056 
Reeves.  Mark  W..  456-15-4081 
Reid.  Emmerson  D..  237-02-7200 
Remisovsky.  John  E..  153-48-4918 
Reynolds.  Barbara  P..  235-84-7228 
Raynolds.  Jon  K..  278-56-4215 
Rice.  Kerry  S.,  270-64-7572 
Rice.  Randal  A..  454-96-5277 
Rice.  Steven  M.,  352-50-4168 
Richards.  Neil  A.,  223-58-6114 
Richards,  Stanford  C  009-44-7224 
Reimer,  Harry  J..  II.  213-68-8239 
Ritchie.  Ronald  D..  522-82-1797 
Robbins.  Gerald  L..  363-50-7796 
Roberts.  David  B.,  067-48-9020 
Robinson.  David  L..  576-70-7130 
Robinson.  Dennis  E..  265-29-7119 
Robinson.  Gus  R..  257-78-8247 
Robinson.  Richard  B..  349-42-5868 
Roby.  Robert  W..  Jr..  294-50-5015 
Rodriguez.  Angel  M..  583-70-2149 
Rodriguez.  Jose  R..  583-74-7196 
Rodriguez.  Manuel.  077-42-3091 
Roe.  Robert  H..  Jr..  553-72-9958 
Rogers.  Franklin  J..  211-34-1531 
Rogers.  Gary  T..  001-40-1245 


Rogers.  Kenneth  S..  240-76-6986 
Roller.  James  G..  394-42-3215 
Ross.  Beverly  R..  231-82-0138 
Rowdon.  William  C.  557-98-0483 
Rumbaugh.  Robert  D..  194-40-2859 
Rush.  Michael  C.  558-02-9544 
Rush.  Richard  W..  033-48-0647 
Russell.  Daniel  A..  461-13-5690 
Rust.  David  W..  186-46-1898 
Ryner.  Gail  H..  040-42-7475 
Saar.  Marlin  L..  501-72-8908 
Salsano.  Gerardo  M..  236-74-0588 
Sanchez.  David  J..  464-94-7352 
Sanchez.  Walter  152-48-1177 
Sanders.  Charles  D..  238-66-4922 
Santiago.  Raymond  A..  109-44-7542 
Saunders.  Frederick  C.  III.  029-46-6117 
Saunders,  William  R.,  248-04-6621 
Schaefer,  John  J..  Jr..  219-38-1704 
Schmidt.  William  N..  425-06-0652 
Schmit.  Keven  M.,  476-66-8620 
Schneweis,  Terry  F..  512-54-5833 
Schowalter,  Jeffrey  S.,  397-64-3461 
Schultz.  Susan  M..  385-62-0196 
Schwarmann.  Paul  A.,  140-40-7406 
Schweitzer.  Charles  A..  043-38-6778 
Scroggins.  Gary  W..  546-74-6813 
Seery.  John  J  .  063-48-7087 
Segers.  Ralph  W..  253-70-8779 
Seitz,  Richard  M..  229-90-1692 
Settles,  Dennis  P.,  577-70-8025 
Severance.  Theron  L.,  II.  251-92-9382 
Sewell.  Larry  D..  423-82-5776 
Sharafinski.  David  A..  397-52-9958 
Sharp.  Daniel  L..  526-78-3852 
Sharp.  Susan  J..  231-60-7032 
Shaw.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  214-68-3344 
Shelhamer.  Thomas  E.,  207-42-9410 
Shiflet.  John  H..  524-88-8446 
Shilko,  Michael  L.,  463-72-3502 
Shrimpton.  Suzanne  L..  474-56-4903 
Sianez.  Gerald  D..  545-88-9989 
Siegel.  Peter  V..  Jr..  498-44-7408 
Simpliciano,  Santiago  C.  575-66-3154 
Simpson.  Rick  E..  541-50-5281 
Singleton.  Edgar  S..  553-80-5300 
Sleezer,  Kathleen  D..  210-46-9511 
Sloan.  Thomas.  165-36-8741 
Sloniker.  Donn  E..  302-52-5093 
Smallwood.  John  P..  029-46-5592 
Smith.  David  K..  587-88-4240 
Smith.  Glenn  P..  217-72-7078 
Smith.  James  T..  028-48-9302 
Smith.  Kenneth  P..  252-02-9135 
Smith.  Robert  J.,  132-48-3863 
Smith.  William  T.,  408-74-7176 
Smithbeatty,  Queen  E..  237-88-4540 
Snow.  Kenneth  B..  553-02-4317 
Snyder.  Larry  D..  236-64-7978 
Soeby.  Jon  M..  502-64-1616 
Soifer.  Douglas  B..  130-38-3362 
Sorge.  Mark  E..  524-80-1431 
Sox.  V.  S..  175-44-8731 
Spataro.  David  A..  329-52-2341 
Speer.  Jo  Ann.  433-02-9270 
Spicer,  Larry  D..  423-76-3277 
Spivey,  Thomas  R.,  066-52-5931 
Sprowls,  Phillip  G.,  260-84-2862 
Stanford,  Timothy  M..  528-76-8925 
Stanton  James  P..  119-42-3654 
Staten.  Joe  K..  413-78-1023 
Stein.  Alan  C.  191-46-3801 
Steinberg.  John  W.,  142-34-4041 
Stephens,  David  R..  552-88-5925 
Stettler.  Robert  A..  388-48-1015 
Stevens,  James  L..  535-60-9420 
Stewart.  Richard  M..  458-84-9375 
Stewart,  Sharon  A..  237-02-5467 
Stift.  Danny  P..  561-64-0811 
Stinson.  Steven  L.,  462-04-7859 
Stoddard.  Bruce  R..  521-70-1721 
Stoiber.  Gregory  E..  052-40-4942 
Stone.  Desiree  D..  054-44-3063 
Stone.  Jerry  L..  409-76-1725 


Stone.  Meloney  J..  464-11-9947 
Stone.  Michael  A.,  261-64-2672 
Strasburg.  Gary  T..  529-74-8519 
Stratton.  Melvin  B..  453-82-1715 
Streit.  Phillip  L..  447-50-2585 
Strickland.  Matthew  J..  416-78-2948 
Suarez.  Rodolfo.  573-56-2555 
Sullivan.  Dennis  A..  559-94-0324 
Summerlin.  Clarence  G..  Jr..  257-94-9204 
Summers,  Donald  L..  Jr..  562-62-2230 
Summer.  Jonathan  B..  262-13-4473 
Surin.  Viktor.  130-44-2232 
Sutherland.  David  A..  265-25-6040 
Sweeney.  Edward  J.,  556-86-1786 
Swigert,  Robert  L.,  585-94-1486 
Tamalls.  Patricia  A..  553-13-4710 
Taslitt  Dawn.  T..  030-40-3711 
Taylor.  Archie  W..  251-82-2573 
Taylor,  Rebecca  A..  263-27-8195 
Temoney.  Leonard  P..  239-86-2236 
Tennenbaum.  Edna.  284-54-6144 
Terbetski.  Robert  P.,  108-42-9311 
Terranova,  Joseph  J..  028-44-5005 
Thiele.  Michael  E..  464-08-3180 
Thomas.  John  A..  365-60-9705 
Thomasson.  Campbell  P..  Jr..  217-68-4744 
Thorpe.  Timothy  N..  504-64-9586 
Tlner.  Stephen  G..  560-92-7563 
Tobin.  Michael  S..  365-58-7299 
Tomlinson.  Jon  S..  281-44-4252 
Toney,  William  H.,  Jr..  231-86-1696 
Tow,  Yau  K..  559-96-1424 
Treasure.  Jack  D.,  519-54-3519 
Trevlno,  Anthony,  449-88-6955 
Tribble.  Carmen  E..  523-82-2383 
Tuggle.  Max  G..  403-74-0347 
Turgeon,  Daniel  J.,  001-44-9637 
Turner,  Richard  B.,  262-19-5391 
Twine.  Johnnie  M.,  466-68-3707 
Tyson.  Stephen  E.,  521-02-2480 
Vandalinda,  Robert  P.,  022-32-4524 
Vandevelde.  Vincent  H.,  324-50-9783 
Vanepps.  Robert  A..  224-84-5345 
Vanzee.  Roger  L..  504-68-7473 
Veillon,  Joseph  B..  435-82-0348 
Verlinde,  Jon  D..  502-58-2686 
Vickrey.  Charles  A.,  527-13-8634 
Vlherek.  William  J..  037-32-0967 
Villa.  Robert  M..  339-42-4979 
Vincent,  Dennis  C,  227-70-5858 
Vincent,  Robert  E.,  289-38-4598 
Vlrostko.  Donald  J.,  019-40-6959 
Vogel.  Edward  Harold,  II,  290-52-4976 
VonhoUe,  Joseph  C.  298-44-0064 
Vonniederhausem,  Rudolf  N..  528-74-6357 
Vroegindewey.  Adrian  C.  215-70-6343 
Waggoner.  Charles  K..  443-42-5259 
Wagner.  Barbara  J..  563-02-5459 
Walker.  Edmund  D..  457-06-7459 
Walker.  Morris  E..  548-72-3043 
Wallace,  Johnny  L..  254-88-9067 
Wallen.  Lance.  261-88-8544 
Wallen.  Sherman  S..  017-48-1901 
Walling.  Robert  D..  532-42-6700 
Walter.  John  W..  418-54-7189 
Warner.  Barbara  J..  172-42-3213 
Waskiewicz.  John  D.,  034-44-5711 
Watson.  Darrell  I.,  462-21-6269 
Watson,  William  T.,  Jr.,  587-70-1330 
Weaver,  David.  267-02-6414 
Webb.  James  M..  574-24-49D0 
Weber,  Christopher  R..  497-56-6443 
Weeks.  Frederick  A..  424-56-0780 
Weisenberger.  Michael  J..  298-42-4125 
Weissenstein.  Keith  R..  230-76-8354 
Welton.  Richard  R..  527-02-1451 
Weniger.  Edward  L..  167-44-4534 
Werner,  Robert  D..  Jr..  396-50-7448 
Westby.  Richard  L..  472-56-6984 
Wester.  Robert  S..  267-08-3287 
Westergard.  Horton  C.  499-56-8552 
Westfall.  Marsha  L..  297-44-3626 
Whalen.  Brian  R..  085-48-0223 
Whetstone.  Mark  J..  297-54-5368 


White.  Dana  P..  001-38-4858 
White.  Gary  A..  540-62-1994 
Whonic.  Edward.  259-02-3008 
Weidemer.  Grant  E..  400-82-1820 
Wiersch.  Glen  A..  179-48-8651 
Wies.  Paul  Randolph.  529-76-2120 
Wilderman.  Mark.  341-52-3026 
Wllhile.  Billy  R..  434-94-9738 
Williams.  David  R..  516-72-1461 
Williams.  Donald  J..  259-96-2736 
Williams.  Timothy  A.  J.,  248-93-9245 
Wilson.  Clifford.  264-70-1141 
Wilson.  Jesse  C.  Jr..  576-48-3231 
Wilson.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  438-86-4762 
Wilson.  Michael  W..  264-02-5393 
Wilt.  John  W..  224-68-1666 
Wilton.  Alan  M..  076-48-6001 
Wise.  Sanford  C.  III.,  486-60-8823 
Wise.  Timothy  G..  521-78-4314 
Wishon.  Gordon  D.,  233-76-3692 
Wohleber.  John  M..  II..  186-42-4100 
Wolfe.  Michael  J..  185-50-5747 
Wood.  Marc  C.  464-96-6864 
Woods.  Douglas.  Jr..  454-64-4476 
Woodward.  Glen  A..  571-92-9457 
Woody.  Robert  L..  226-66-7495 
Wormald.  David  A..  029-48-7804 
Wright.  Linwood  L..  244-74-8157 
Wright.  Steven  A..  429-08-8804 
Wuest.  Eric  C.  585-90-8197 
Wurdack.  Paul  J..  Jr..  202-46-2342 
Wyka.  Michael  M..  157-44-6700 
York.  Michael  L..  323-50-8297 
York.  Theodore  R.,  561-80-8377 
Young.  Carlton  E..  462-84-3191 
Young.  James  R..  423-72-2394 
Zavada.  Adelle  R..  209-42-6013 
Zentner.  Frank  L..  Jr.,  585-64-0014 
Zinnel.  Willian  E..  III.  077-48-3772 
Zupan.  James  S..  173-46-3846 
To  be  major 
Rutschow.  Michael  J..  395-46-7889 
Williston,  Frederick  P.,  229-58-1186 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be  appoint- 
ed in  a  grade  higher  than  captain. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Adams.  Kevin  K..  442-54-7031 
Crawford,  Nathaniel,  264-02-1392 
Dillon,  James  P..  098-38-3935 
Ericson,  Rodger  T..  477-48-1114 
Fain.  Philip  J.,  248-70-5998 
Hubbard.  Jonathan  W..  314-50-2159 
Janovec.  Janet  J..  299-38-0613 
Jones.  Michael  T..  248-90-4548 
Knudsen.  Clin  R..  267-70-4176 
Kondratick,  John  N..  206-40-6443 
Ojeda.  Luis  A.,  580-84-8017 
ONeill,  Michael  F.,  264-92-3679 
Shindel,  Katherine,  A.,  356-38-8782 
Snyder,  James  A.,  501-48-8847 
Thompson,  William  D..  130-32-7886 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Mlynarski,  Mary  C,  326-46-2666 
Nelson,  Toni  J..  472-70-1839 

NURSE  CORPS 

Albright,  Patricia  A.,  189-44-8452 
Alexander,  Lou  A..  241-76-4843 
Allen.  Grady  P.,  249-74-7390 
Anton,  Sandra  S.,  395-60-7796 
Atkins.  Graig  S..  492-60-2763 
Barker.  Wendy  L..  465-06-4521 
Barrett.  Cynthia.  131-40-0440 
Barry,  Carole  D.,  382-58-3852 
Beamer.  Karen  M..  286-52-8522 


Blue.  Bronwyn,  125-42-7179 
Bowe,  Catherine  M.,  091-48-3021 
Boyle,  Charles  R..  180-46-0494 
Brenno,  Dane  A..  082-42-0801 
Brickley.  Linda  L..  198-42-4392 
Bridgers.  Bonnie,  R.,  252-72-3451 
Brigante,  Mary  Aiui  G..  152-38-9460 
Bryan,  Mary  J..  401-78-1883 
Cardona.  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  084-44-5247 
Carter.  Jeannette  P.,  290-40-9899 
Carter,  Larry  R..  421-70-4483 
Chaisson,  Anne  T..  005-62-7153 
Cozier.  Jane  E.,  130-46-1482 
Craw.  Susan  J..  092-46-1366 
Davis,  Cindy  A.,  163-40-6173 
Davis,  Lynnette  D..  198-54-4983 
Decamp,  Bonnie  L..  250-76-8833 
Dunn.  Craig  E..  555-96-7380 
Durman,  Vera  S.,  523-90-2683 
Eckert,  Ruth  M..  180-38-8326 
Pehler.  Polly  D..  342-36-8679 
Fisher,  Thomas  E..  294-48-0312 
Folden,  Blake  W.,  536-60-2050 
Portner.  Richard  L..  341-40-4453 
Fraher.  Jane  E.,  050-50-4818 
Fueger.  Cynthia  M.,  396-46-4599 
Puller,  Alice  M.,  494-56-8491 
Gammage.  Deborah  M..  307-58-8329 
Cookings,  Janice  M.,  545-74-4894 
Greaser.  Bemadette  S.,  489-70-5027 
Green.  Elizabeth  T.,  213-64-2213 
Gribble,  Ilona  S.,  083-52-4823 
Grochowski,  Casimir  T.,  474-56-8134 
Hall,  Nona  G..  502-72-1659 
Hannan.  Bruce  D.,  300-48-5411 
Harbour,  WUliam  E..  003-42-4697 
Henry.  Patricia  A.,  138-44-3584 
Holland.  James  E.,  420-74-0269 
Holwerda.  Jill  W..  385-70-8843 
Hontz,  Cheryl  M..  199-44-9397 
Hutchings.  Danny  M..  548-68-5972 
Iversen,  Jaime  S..  291-62-9236 
Jinks.  James  R..  435-70-9093 
Johnson.  Vicki  D..  063-50-0301 
Jones.  Hilda  J..  432-11-0155 
Jones.  Jason  A..  316-62-3346 
Kilcomons.  Michael  E..  156-44-8422 
Koles,  Kathleen  M..  196-48-7869 
Kolesar,  Maryanne,  206-42-2447 
Kreuzkamp,  Theresa  D.,  497-50-6433 
Lampron,  David  O.,  010-40-1971 
Lawver,  John  A..  514-52-3835 
LebeU,  Richard  A..  002-42-5811 
Ugday,  Eileen  C.  215-66-5950 
Lindgren.  Karla  G..  536-50-1949 
Logan.  Alma  J..  084-42-8561 
Major.  Carol  P..  063-40-1316 
Martin.  John  E..  572-64-0490 
Mathews.  Kristie  R..  262-29-4759 
McClure.  Gail  M.,  016-46-8436 
McCoy.  Betty  C.  457-96-5842 
McDonald.  Kathleen.  107-50-4349 
McLeney.  Brenda  J..  502-76-2645 
McGuire,  Margaret  M..  132-48-4593 
Meng.  Cheryl  A.,  072-46-1266 
Mercadodejesus,  Ruth  M.,  082-50-9506 
Mickens,  Brenda  P.,  244-86-4262 
Murphy,  Marc  W..  149-46-1098 
Paoloni.  Paula  L.,  038-38-2601 
Perry.  Patricia  A.,  112-44-3134 
Preska,  Anita  M.,  076-46-9282 
Price,  Robert  E..  231-74-7667 
Quinlan,  James  L..  286-52-2956 
Rausch.  Sandra  B..  040-54-4547 
Redfem.  David  N..  286-46-9040 
Ripchik.  Nancy  J..  042-34-8354 
Roberts.  Kathleen  A..  362-58-3867 
Rogers.  Dennis  P.,  015-44-9309 
Roosa.  Carl  D.,  101-42-1595 
Roy.  Yetta  D..  561-02-6964 
Ryan.  Marygene.  048-50-5328 
Schmidt.  Sandra  R..  388-60-3157 
Schneider,  Sandra  Y.,  305-68-2281 
Schulz,  Suzanne  E..  077-46-1481 


Sewall,  LoreU  S..  146-48-2767 
Seymour.  Joann  L.,  215-70-3990 
Shearer,  Gene  W..  541-54-2537 
Shoemaker,  David  R..  243-90-6124 
Simmons.  Roxanna  J..  317-50-8588 
Siniscalchi.  Kimberly  A..  196-38-2972 
SJurseth.  Davonna  J..  334-44-5778 
Spikes,  Gail  E.,  259-94-7031 
Stonuey,  Bridget  S.,  312-64-3495 
Taylor.  Suzanne  R..  553-94-9352 
Templeton.  Deborah  N.,  420-80-3925 
Thomas.  Kathleen.  494-58-5959 
Turner,  Stephen  H..  510-56-7396 
Vadelxjncoeur.  Cheryl  R..  545-04-2183 
Vukelich.  Georgene  R..  520-62-7734 
Ward.  Ruth  M..  477-64-7690 
Waterman.  Sarah  A..  009-40-8684 
Waun.  Darnell  M..  369-64-1101 
White,  Carlton  W.,  251-84-2039 
White.  Mary  A..  257-76-4121 
Williams.  Steven  E..  540-58-7513 
Wilson.  Bruce  M.,  503-62-9215 
Wladkowski.  Joan  M..  016-46-7186 
Woronoff.  Dale  E..  022-46-7202 
Wotrlng.  Joan  K..  089-48-2421 
Yonts.  Mary  E..  240-98-2859 
Zlmmer,  Kevin  E..  468-64-9089 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Allen,  Richard  L.,  326-40-3356 
Armstead,  Charles  C.  194-38-8696 
Baldwin,  John  R..  II.  442-50-5740 
Brown.  Donald  L..  512-56-5095 
Cavanaugh.  Debra  A..  457-94-0851 
Cyr.  Craig  A..  507-74-1832 
Dickert,  James  D..  251-68-6421 
Eamshaw.  Michael  R..  565-64-3521 
Erickson,  Jeanette.  527-90-1412 
Pewell,  Thomas  E..  587-42-9069 
Frederick.  William  J..  Jr.,  215-66-2200 
Geer.  Byron  A..  263-94-0488 
Hague.  Ronald  E..  529-72-4770 
Mootz.  Donald  J..  108-40-3793 
Neyland.  Alton  D..  457-90-0645 
Pantaleo.  Theodore  T..  III.  213-66-2301 
Quinnelly.  Charies  M..  587-96-1441 
Ramirez.  Reyes  P..  562-76-0288 
Smith.  Henry  L.,  418-70-7063 
Strobel.  Mary  L.,  001-48-7937 
Szalkowski.  John  W..  341-40-5046 
Wilson,  Rodney  D..  567-80-1896 
Yancey.  John  H..  528-68-1282 
Ybarra.  Roman.  Jr..  461-76-1634 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Badmaev,  Franz,  138-38-4514 
Brown.  Grant  A..  236-88-6831 
Calcote,  Rocky  D.,  572-68-4649 
Cargo,  Elizabeth  A.,  314-56-8531 
Carpenter.  David  R.,  161-48-7086 
Cary.  James  L.,  244-88-7617 
Corey.  Herbert  J..  382-48-9164 
Cresse.  Peter  R.,  023-42-0277 
Curran,  Willian  J.,  Jr.,  570-60-3040 
Cyr,  Kenneth  A..  248-78-7795 
Daley.  James  G.,  587-22-6768 
Delong.  Oliver  K.,  406-64-5226 
Donovan,  Lawrence,  171-40-4977 
Durio.  Joseph  R.,  453-76-3754 
Elveru,  Robert  A..  471-66-7335 
Fitch.  Michael  P..  518-70-6321 
Flanagan.  Janet  G..  271-54-8972 
Gallagher,  Michael,  141-36-0517 
George,  Joseph  C.  189-42-7844 
Graf.  Frank  E..  151-40-5539 
Green.  Janet  C.  374-62-3010 
Grougan.  Jane  M..  382-50-2531 
Harris.  George  D.,  546-66-6324 
Hart.  Danny  A.,  264-88-2760 
Hartzman.  Melonee  J..  435-84-4551 
Henning,  Nelson  L..  335-42-9345 
Herres,  David  L..  009-40-3836 
HoUis.  Frederick  S.,  115-42-0630 
Hunter,  Barney  H.,  446-46-4824 
Jackson.  Margaret  B.,  259-80-2150 
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Jackson.  Peyton  R..  486-62-3173 
Johansen.  Lawrence  E..  507-62-0126 
Jones.  Leander.  458-74-8672 
Killan.  Gene  A..  523-60-2529 
Konze.  Gregory  B..  319-48-5793 
Korycinski.  Dennis.  368-52-1672 
Kruger.  Robert  M..  117-38-9716 
Lackie.  Steven  L..  374-50-6720 
Lemley.  Thomas  J..  269-42-3242 
Lemoine.  Donald  W..  II.  386-52-4521 
Lightfoot.  James  P..  106-40-8454 
Maxwell.  Elvin  E..  Jr..  537-52-6562 
McDowell.  Michael  A..  542-62-2833 
McLin.  Leon  N..  Jr..  174-36-6164 
Meier.  Ardis.  J..  520-62-9096 
Meiling.  Russell.  J..  543-54-4529 
Morrisonorton.  Debra  J..  514-58-1315 
Murray.  Sandra  K..  544-68-4976 
Myers.  Philip  L..  Jr..  002-44-5248 
Navarro.  John  J..  047-42-7967 
Neal.  Jeffrey  J..  284-42-7059 
O  Rourke.  Karen  D..  548-88-8367 
Perry.  Susan  A..  465-23-6041 
Phillips.  Edwin  L..  248-80-9403 
Pillow.  Charles  E..  430-94-0683 
Pulvermacher.  Gary  L..  389-52-2052 
Putbrese,  Steven  C.  215-66-4776 
Retzlaff.  James  R..  454-88-7718 
Riggs.  Ernest  L..  III.  073-40-9488 
Roberts.  Richard  P..  351-44-7711 
Roncarti.  Donna  M..  048-54-7657 
Rybert.  Ricard  A..  330-42-6746 
Sallstrom.  John  R.  357-42-3610 
Seanger.  Danny  G..  226-86-9696 
Segner.  Henry  A..  189-36-3247 
Smith.  John  V..  Jr..  144-46-1159 
Stoddart.  Terry  L..  261-78-9004 
Strongin.  Timothy  S..  527-96-4705 
Swacker.  Steven  E..  239-74-5277 
Tarquino.  James  J.M..  163-44-4833 
Telemaque.  Marie  Jocelyne.  122-54-1720 
Thompson.  David  M..  236-76-5894 
Thornton.  Philip  P..  508-66-6016 
Utech.  Marlon  R..  510-56-2927 
Wahlert.  William  J..  290-38-5714 
Walboum.  Charles  E..  510-52-0223 
Wiggins.  Gayle  C.  454-62-2881 
Williams.  Richard  L..  527-76-3596 
Wirth.  David  B..  505-66-6021 
Wolpert.  David  S..  027-34-1956 
Yarwood.  John  A.N..  108-36-7857 
Zohner.  Alan  L..  518-66-9728 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,   in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the    provisions   of    title    10.    United   States 
Code,  sections  531.  532,  533: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bailey.  Brian  D..  507-76-1911 
Bross.  Stephen  W..  327-44-3171 
Burgan.  Linda  S..  416-74-8128 
Burrell.  Robert  A..  224-80-1793 
Caddell.  Jeffrey  L..  239-74-5844 
Cameron.  Michael  K..  240-88-5815 
Cray.  Rex  H..  541-52-6938 
Diaz.  John  L..  060-50-6619 
Dolak.  Anna  E..  169-52-9785 
Pay.  Richard  E.,  243-98-3173 
Puchs.  Cherie  A..  255-82-9558 
Getz.  David  R..  199-40-0693 
Hatch.  Richard  O..  528-64-8732 
Jefferies,  Scott  M..  540-58-0871 
Johnson.  Brad  L..  531-48-4275 
Kinberg.  Edward  J..  487-62-4138 
Lara.  Rafael.  524-78-7769 
Lassus.  Kenneth  J..  439-88-2209 
Marchessault.  Gregg  A..  008-46-9147 
Medvigy.  Gary  A..  142-40-3114 
Mendez.  Enrique  B..  225-88-6134 
Miller.  Byron  N.,  504-62-3483 
Morse.  Kathleen  A..  212-64-6763 
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Mosakowski.  Robert  A..  203-42-8638 
Novak.  Eva  M  .  450-98-0310 
Parrish.  Patrick  J..  573-90-4068 
Olmscheid.  Melvin  G..  473-78-0807 
Reardon.  Mark  W..  147-50-8422 
Spahn.  Stephanie  C.  341-52-5932 
Swanger.  Russel  S..  Jr..  202-46-7116 
Turkula.  William  D..  502-58-1361 
Umberg.  Thomas  J..  356-48-2562 
Washington.  Roger  D..  084-42-7860 
Webster.  Linda  K..  571-72-0404 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the    provisions   of   title    10.    United   States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bell.  David  E..  259-86-5957 
Conners.  Cynthia  S..  556-70-2878 
Pitzkee.  David  E..  184-44-1313 
Fletcher.  David  J..  293-58-0502 
Porystek.  Wesley  P..  468  66-2924 
Carver.  John  B..  071-46-0985 
Hall.  Randall  J..  554-02-5934 
Hart.  Kevin  R..  026-36-6395 
Hughes.  Prank  J..  423-74-3897 
Jackson.  Richard  B..  554-82-9974 
Morris.  Patrick  P..  086-48-9779 
Ransick.  Scott  E..  431-08-1989 
Rodearmel.  David  C.  566-78-2432 
Scott.  Ronald  W..  207-42-3800 
Soliz.  Alfonso.  Jr..  457-94-2754 
Stalf.  Dale  A..  280-58-8218 
Taylor.  Porcher  L..  III.  249-98-4317 
Thomson.  George  B..  265-15-2513 
Throssell.  Sterling  L..  533-46-4784 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,   under 
the    provisions   of   title    10.    United   States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Berenberg.  Jeffrey.  026-32-5331 
Bergman.  Kenneth  R..  067-38-2435 
Bolin.  Robert  B..  519-36-9644 
Doberstyn.  Edward  B..  365-44-6151 
Drake.  Prank  R..  523-52-6275 
Esposito.  Maria  E.,  107-30-3941 
Gutierrez.  Jorge  A..  084-44-3727 
Hawksley.  Vaughn  C.  210-32-1481 
Lipton.  Charles  S..  174-32-9355 
McCurdy.  James  R..  273-38-1890 
Peters.  Clarence  J..  459-64-1344 
Plonsky.  Carl  A.,  198-34-0233 
Raleigh.  Edward  N..  128-32-3666 
Riffle.  John  E.,  206-32-8766 
Thompson.  Prentice.  442-44-1973 
Visintine.  Robert  E..  299-26-1345 
Wear.  Douglas  J..  568-52-2327 
Wilkin.  James  H..  276-38-4126 

To  be  captain 
Rosenberger.  Steven  C.  473-68-5329 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  fte  lieutenant  colonel 
Fitzgerald,  David  M..  066-32-7729 
Langan.  John  J..  189-34-2878 
Schoemer.  Steven  G..  085-48-1792 

To  be  major 
Beougher.  Kenneth  L..  373-48-5973 
Blavert.  James  G..  424-64-2490 
Dennison.  John  R..  267-82-7479 
Gillespie.  Eric  G..  412-76-8630 
Hatkoff.  Paul  H..  563-56-5949 
Kainz.  Robert.  J..  369-50-7372 
Lieberman.  Michael.  334-36-6383 
Lovelace.  James  K..  248-84-7758 


Luetkenhaus.  David.  508-60-5082 
McDonald.  Frank  G..  363-52-0135 
Parry.  Richard  B..  136-40-8175 
Pavlik.  Joseph  J..  499-52-1011 
Primeaux.  Larry  E..  434-72-8776 
Quinn.  Robert  E..  265-06-6281 
Ratliff.  Bascom  W..  270-46-6033 
Robinson.  Harold  W..  505-58-8618 
Salzman.  Diana  L..  518-60-0050 
Westlake.  Richard  R..  432-86-7460 

7*0  be  first  lieutenant 
Stralka,  Daniel  J..  212-56-1217 

army  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Staton.  Dora  J..  361-26-1242 
7*0  be  major 
Ahlgren,  Denise  M..  329-44-9338 
Alspach.  Robyn  L.,  291-50-4715 
Bartz,  Elizabeth  A.,  391-58-8537 
Best,  Marcia.  244-78-1717 
Bolt,  Barbara  J..  178-42-2217 
Brady,  Cynthia  A..  554-80-7468 
Buzonas.  Patricia  M.,  173-44-2854 
Cooke,  Curtis  V..  238-66-5673 
Croze.  Katherine  J..  576-50-8471 
Dale,  Cynthia  J..  286-50-6649 
Parace,  Wendy  L..  286-50-6649 
Fischer.  Marilou  K..  517-56-8520 
Ganter.  Sally  B.,  541-54-4560 
Griffin.  Kija  K..  524-78-3351 
Gunnels.  Edith  P..  411-70-7019 
Hellyer.  Philip  D..  181-36-2581 
Johnson,  Donald  E.,  534-46-7218 
Klar,  Angela  V..  502-58-6808 
McCauslin.  Sherry  L.,  208-42-9095 
McFarland.  Janetta.  177-42-7756 
Mello.  Anthony  S.,  052-34-5334 
Melton.  Carole  A.,  039-28-5961 
Mitchell.  Donna  C,  404-74-4576 
Norton.  Dena  A..  433-80-4201 
Olejnik,  Donna  J.,  046-44-2332 
Pereira.  Darla  P.,  503-62-7051 
Rubbelke.  Carol  J..  501-58-9900 
Schultz.  Connie  K..  517-66-1280 
Sheldon.  Vicky  M.,  470-54-8767 
Simpson,  Nancy  M..  161-42-7099 
Smith.  Margaret  L.,  164-44-2708 
Stof fel,  Janet  M.,  477-60-0553 
Tammen,  Rebecca  L..  417-76-1008 
Thorpe,  Unda  J..  220-52-6154 
Tondini,  David  E..  334-40-6776 
Urick.  Beverly  K..  545-84-4086 
Uttech.  Mary  J..  057-44-8093 
Veasey,  Debbie  H.,  415-80-3556 
Whitlatch.  Claudia,  392-56-0650 
Wills.  Deborah  H.,  266-92-5999 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gangemi.  Joseph  A..  027-36-6520 

7*0  be  captain 
Backof.  John  S..  165-40-5781 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Dennis,  Robert  W..  154-36-6158 
Meier,  Edward  C.  531-42-2755 
Petersen.  Linda  S..  255-82-6067 
Stoehr.  David  R..  161-42-7019 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  under   automatic   integration   in   the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
active  duty  promotion  grade  of  major,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  531.  532,  and  533, 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 
Abramson.  James  P.,  140-34-2501 
Achee.  Robert  W..  558-68-9857 
Adams.  Robert  R..  479-64-5021 
Adams.  Roy  L.,  451-90-2927 
Akridge.  William  H.,  407-58-6584 
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Alexander.  Enoch  A..  230-78-0013 
Allen,  Fred  J.,  258-78-3299 
Allen,  Terry  D..  255-86-1147 
Alvis.  Michael  W..  263-17-2918 
Andersen.  Einar  R..  262-88-2739 
Anderson,  Douglas  H.,  485-64-6204 
Anderson,  Raymond  R..  130-38-7449 
Armstrong,  Kathy  J.,  262-90-4082 
Armstrong,  William,  237-90-8239 
Arrington.  Odell.  587-66-1177 
Asbury,  Johnny  L..  250-92-5004 
Atkins.  Charles.  420-64-6959 
Austin.  Floyd  S..  443-54-5339 
Ayers.  Harvel  Jr..  311-44-8808 
Ayers.  Mary  V..  406-58-8892 
Bachman.  Denise  M..  207-42-3350 
Bagby.  Ruth  B..  403-80-0386 
Bagley.  Sam  H..  523-60-0744 
Bahnsen.  Margaret  A..  235-68-5189 
Ballard.  David  A..  265-94-8684 
Bangert.  John  M..  321-42-1089 
Banks.  Lynn  L..  534-44-0169 
Baranowski,  Carroll,  213-54-0809 
Barnes.  John  L.,  587-18-7383 
Barnes,  Kathleen  M..  188-44-0428 
Barnes,  Samuel  A.,  231-68-1420 
Barth.  Stephen  R..  462-92-8072 
Barto.  Calrence  O..  244-70-4992 
Bates.  Kenneth  M..  433-84-7646 
Beach.  Raymond  S..  060-42-9483 
Beauvais.  Gregory  J..  476-62-3337 
Becker.  Michael  E..  267-02-0456 
Behnke.  Gerald  L..  431-84-6674 
Bender.  Mark  C.  292-42-6296 
Benjamin.  Richard  A..  074-40-0753 
Bennett.  Gordon  H..  439-84-5201 
Bennett.  Joel  L..  370-44-0486 
Bennett,  John  A.,  136-46-8415 
Bennett,  Roy  D.,  366-58-0706 
Bentele,  Kenneth,  VI.  498-52-0400 
Berger,  David  R..  135-48-6101 
Bemier.  Bolivar.  583-36-0997 
Betts,  Louisa  L..  056-38-7237 
Beyer.  Daniel  P..  539-56-3170 
Birdsong.  George  M.,  256-76-3687 
Bishop.  Graham  W..  169-36-4634 
Bishop.  James  B.,  419-54-3552 
Black,  Joan  L..  053-46-5066 
Black,  Stephen  C,  433-82-0037 
Blackburn.  John  L..  228-50-7674 
Blalock.  John  R..  420-60-4245 
Bland.  William  L..  408-80-3955 
Blase.  Kenneth  M..  513-52-1538 
Blevins.  Dixie  L.,  339-44-1671 
Bolden.  Ivan  G..  433-94-5080 
Bonham.  Louis  A..  420-76-6853 
Bonniwell,  Jack  W..  227-62-9755 
Booker,  Phillip  R.,  317-48-4708 
Bottom.  Thomas  B..  506-62-4687 
Botts.  Ernest  G..  248-86-4687 
Boumeuf.  Leonard  M.,  007-46-9410 
Boyett,  John  M.,  264-84-3967 
Brannon,  Frank  M.,  379-34-9160 
Brevig,  Stephen  E.,  472-62-1600 
Brinley,  John  E..  244-86-7472 
Brook.  Lisle  K..  461-90-7060 
Brophy,  Eileen  M..  051-42-2330 
Brown,  David  D..  456-80-6388 
Brown,  Robby  L.,  464-88-4913 
Brown,  Robert  L..  469-58-9869 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  214-52-8282 
Brown.  Thomas  M..  393-44-7421 
Brown.  William  T..  508-62-1004 
Brunet.  Ronald  H..  566-76-8265 
Bryant.  William  J..  429-90-6147 
Buchanan.  Maurice.  256-88-6683 
Buckner.  James  A..  239-80-5745 
Buhts.  Robert  E..  014-32-4800 
Bullard.  Douglas  E..  008-34-4158 
Bullock,  Richard  W.,  265-76-7969 
Burger,  Christopher,  285-52-7282 
Burnett.  Randel  B..  523-80-9199 
Bums,  Allen  H..  247-84-9002 
Burt,  Michael  G..  502-52-9692 
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Burton.  Christopher.  214-52-6807 
Butler,  Howard  C.  250-86-3867 
Butler.  Leonard  C.  249-94-5759 
Butler.  Remo.  405-78-3143 
Buttram.  Charles  L.,  447-54-7190 
Buzzell.  David  J..  254-90-4590 
Cain.  Roger  G..  260-76-5978 
Caller.  Edward  M..  419-76-7331 
Cantrell.  Gerald  D..  444-42-2525 
Capps.  Bill  J..  501-52-6073 
Capron,  Timothy  A..  451-82-0185 
Cardoza.  Leonard  E..  548-90-2195 
Carlson,  David  E.,  485-62-7875 
Carmona.  Waldo  P..  265-11-4604 
Carreon.  Adalberto.  454-86-5227 
CarriUoiturrino.  Francis.  584-34-1944 
Carter,  Jackson  R..  456-70-9347 
Carter,  James  C.  238-92-7580 
Castro.  Angel  J.,  123-38-9428 
Caughran,  Carol  A..  004-52-3251 
Caughran.  Terry  L..  317-58-2790 
Chalupsky.  James  P.,  228-68-3014 
Chancey,  Grady  J..  430-92-5591 
Chapin,  Peter  R.,  504-66-7143 
Chastain.  Ray  L..  252-74-8000 
Chenault.  Jerry  A..  264-94-2681 
Chisolm,  Jerome  K.,  249-98-4036 
Christakos,  Vincent.  139-44-5191 
Christensen,  Dan  R..  528-74-4446 
Christensen,  Julius,  113-40-0901 
Christian.  Archie  L..  430-82-6081 
Christian.  William,  068-40-4759 
Christopher.  Gary  L..  490-48-7661 
Chrypinski.  Jan  C,  386-54-3471 
Cillo,  Nicholas,  173-44-0826 
Claflin.  Robert  C.  443-48-2011 
Clark,  Harold.  439-76-5727 
Clawson,  Ina  J..  131-38-8142 
Cleaver,  Tony  M.,  460-68-4178 
Clements,  Clifford.  432-94-5967 
Clinton.  Edward  P.,  246-72-6835 
Cluck.  Kenneth  E..  342-44-9997 
Cochran.  Lea  P..  263-86-6627 
Codute.  Arthur  L..  332-36-5229 
Coke.  William  H..  412-74-3725 
Colbert.  Charles  M..  433-80-8501 
Cole.  Charles  G.,  032-40-8981 
Collier.  Ernest  V..  252-84-3262 
Combest.  Etonald  D..  461-66-4970 
Combs.  John  R.,  221-36-3595 
Comesky,  Robert  T..  099-22-6205 
Conner.  Bruce  H..  585-09-5054 
Cook.  Donald  G.,  534-44-3336 
Cook.  Roger  L..  375-48-3326 
Cooper,  Ralph  M.,  227-72-5369 
Copple,  Blake  R..  494-60-4988 
Corcoran.  Thomas  G.,  406-74-7985 
Cordasco.  Dominlck,  200-36-8945 
Cowan.  Edmund  S.,  026-38-9131 
Cox,  William  H.,  414-80-9714 
Coyle,  Harold  W.,  156-44-8250 
Craig,  John  L.,  493-58-2790 
Crain,  Dennis  R..  415-86-7848 
Crandall,  Scott  B.,  034-36-1848 
Cranor.  Eugene  H..  429-90-8411 
Crawford.  Conrad  E..  483-54-5089 
Crocker,  Philip  R..  258-76-6484 
Cromartie.  Keith  M..  265-02-3494 
Cronin,  Robert  A..  573-76-3832 
Cross.  Timothy  S..  557-88-5783 
Crumpler.  Everette.  529-64-5003 
Cruz.  Angel  A.,  583-42-6115 
Cummins.  David  P.,  443-52-2605 
Cunitz,  Ronald  R..  297-46-4520 
Daddario,  Frank  A.,  179-32-7163 
Dana,  Connie  S..  240-72-5586 
Daniels.  Kenneth  R.,  453-86-5628 
Darcangelis.  Marcus,  087-42-9475 
Dauer,  David  P.,  552-78-P834 
Daugherty,  Donald  P.,  444-50-7876 
Daughtry,  Herbert  J..  230-74-0927 
Dausen.  Peter  G..  146-42-4319 
Davids.  Robert  R..  523-74-5140 
Davidson.  Charles  G.,  363-48-8519 


Davis.  Ada  M..  430-04-7496 
Davis.  Mark  T..  516-66-0397 
Davis.  Stanley  C.  226-78-0831 
Daze.  Thomas  J..  552-74-2209 
Dempsey.  Timothy  P..  113-42-7782 
Dennlngton,  Neil  A..  429-82-1386 
DesauteU.  William.  576-58-7411 
Devise.  James  H..  412-78-0821 
Dickman.  Dale  E..  225-74-6570 
Dierkes.  Jeffrey  P..  414-88-9336 
Dinnen.  Robert  W..  197-42-0850 
Dixon.  John  R..  233-78-1908 
DoUahite.  Herbert.  104-44-5056 
Donahue.  David  W..  186-38-3292 
Donlin.  John  T..  484-62-7699 
Drabczuk.  Jan  S..  028-36-3424 
Drake.  Willie.  463-66-6959 
Drayton.  Ercelle  D.,  230-74-3369 
Driver,  William  L..  573-90-5152 
Droog.  Pleter  M..  214-60-6624 
Dube.  Charles  E..  216-58-0650 
Dudenbostel.  Warren,  338-40-9858 
Dugan.  Haynes.  W..  439-58-7396 
Duncan.  PeUx  E..  429-90-7100 
Dunn.  Joyce  L.,  444-52-8159 
Dunn.  Mark  A..  049-38-2422 
Dunnam,  Pete  H..  466-92-5869 
Duquette.  Ronald  R..  010-44-3123 
Dyke,  Theodore  J.,  134-42-9919 
Eades,  Frederick  L.,  415-80-3967 
Eagles.  John  J..  299-46-4280 
Edwards,  George.  587-80-1831 
Edwards.  Jackey  L..  521-76-9585 
Edwards.  Lawrence  E..  572-86-0495 
Eggers,  William  R.,  105-42-2908 
Eichling.  James  D..  445-48-2659 
Eide,  Gary  W..  504-66-3639 
Elczuk.  Cynthia  E..  388-46-1126 
EUer.  Marilyn  A.,  329-44-3969 
EUingsworlh,  Glen,  276-54-1883 
EUiott.  Richard  A..  072-48-8440 
Emery,  Joseph  R.,  417-76-7624 
Ernst.  Joan  E..  477-56-3705 
Esplin.  Rendal  D..  528-72-6311 
Etheridge,  Robert  E..  225-74-7510 
Evans.  Delas  E..  439-86-6567 
Evenstad.  Gregory  H..  502-66-2137 
Parr.  Earl,  Jr..  431-90-3791 
Parr,  Grayal  E..  248-76-0158 
Peero,  Lance  M..  213-62-5784 
Figueroa,  Stephen  C.  583-10-2346 
PlnneU,  Etevid  V..  498-58-1623 
Fisher.  Timothy  D..  233-84-5991 
Fitzgerald.  Kevin  L..  539-58-9046 
Fitzpatrick,  James.  296-46-2137 
Fitasimmons,  David,  510-50-3624 
Flood,  Etevid  M.,  027-42-0531 
Plynn,  Michael  W.,  258-92-4854 
Posters,  James  P.,  391-58-3110 
Posters,  Thomas  M.,  411-88-2770 
Fowler,  Bradford  L.,  524-64-3689 
Fowler.  Charles  S.,  263-11-8767 
Francis,  Ronald  C.  292-50-4318 
Franklin.  Terry,  424-68-1375 
Frazier,  Steven  J.,  411-96-8072 
Prey,  Neil  B.,  547-60-«922 
Frost.  Stewart  C.  214-58-9282 
Fryman.  Billy  W..  432-96-6631 
PulUlove.  Charles.  587-48-2054 
Gabriel.  Ricardo  R..  227-72-5453 
Gallegos,  Thomas  E.,  563-56-8176 
Galloway.  Thomas  J.,  411-90-7372 
Gandy,  Charles  L.,  587-66-6204 
Garabato,  Manolito,  537-52-5734 
Gardner,  Paul  W.,  252-82-5146 
Gavin.  Thomas  P.,  096-44-2574 
George.  Leonard  D..  534-50-1254 
George,  Rodney  M.,  373-44-3676 
Georgi.  David  A..  568-66-9714 
Gerdes,  John  W..  014-40-7745 
Germano,  Frederick.  052-44-6529 
Germand,  Garth  G..  264-02-7652 
Gertman,  Ray  C.  451-88-0690 
Gibbons.  Cathy  O..  263-96-1587 
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Gibson.  Maurice  D..  384-5»-8793 
GUbert.  Gauvaln.  Jr..  45«-74-579« 
Gillls.  Francis  X..  033-40-7367 
Cirard.  David  L..  5O4-52-0«I0 
Glass.  Ronald  L..  563-76-4709 
Glickson.  Roger  C.  190-43-1046 
Olowacki.  James  T..  175-38-7023 
Oodhardt.  Thomas  J..  392-52-3403 
Gomez.  Alfonso  M..  456-78-6298 
Goodmiller.  Richard.  446-54-9738 
Goodwin.  William  P..  013-44-5282 
Graham.  Dale  E..  1^5-40-1600 
Graham.  James  L..  247-96-8332 
Graham.  Mary  A..  362-44-9432 
Granger.  Lance  C.  363-82-8528 
Green.  Robert  R.,  420-60-8330 
Greer.  Robert  B..  280-46-3428 
Grlce.  Richard  H..  521-70-5897 
Grizzellereid.  Paul.  017-38-4823 
Ouittar.  Steven  L..  487-54-0097 
Hagen.  Andrew.  Jr..  478-60-9335 
Hahn.  Edward  R..  248-80-2765 
Hainilne.  Michael  K..  569-80-1326 
Haire,  Robert  L.,  436-86-7729 
Haley.  Donald.  227-74-5532 
Haliburton.  Jackie.  450-86-8893 
Hall.  Sharone  K..  327-38-7294 
HaUum.  RodeHck  W..  251-96-8038 
Halverson.  Junko  S..  513-58-5605 
Ham.  Stephen  P..  226-80-1801 
Hamby,  Tyrone  A.,  502-56-2757 
Hamel.  Anna  B..  004-44-7293 
Hamilton.  Karl  K..  523-54-9535 
Hamilton.  Theodora.  251-78-0307 
Harbour.  Michael  E..  424-74-2580 
Hardy.  Kenneth  R.,  253-80-9100 
Hargett.  Richard  H..  406-56-0665 
Harper.  Michael  R..  229-68-1828 
Harrlford.  Robert  U,  404-72-8102 
Harris,  Junior.  Jr..  435-90-7846 
Harris.  Richard  P..  143-40-2494 
Harrison.  Donald  G..  379-42-8830 
Harrison.  Lucius  A..  228-78-8995 
Hartmann.  Edward  J..  263-82-9662 
Hartsell.  Timothy  W..  431-02-4810 
Harvey.  Michael  C.  327-44-2280 
Hayes.  Edward  A..  113-44-6433 
Haynes.  Tommy  Z..  415-84-1505 
Haynes.  WUllam  N..  547-82-4228 
Hays.  Gwendolyn.  435-84-6664 
Haywood.  Louis  M..  249-94-0822 
Hazel.  John  A..  273-48-9374 
HeUner.  Benton  B..  262-84-0789 
Helmrath.  William  M..  139-38-1042 
Hendrlx,  Ossie  L..  432-92-6500 
Henry.  William  O..  316-58-3773 
Hernandez.  Pellx  J..  458-90-2417 
Hershberger,  Walter.  317-48-6221 
Hess.  Michael  D..  171-44-9455 
Hicks.  Larry  J..  256-92-0938 
Hiley.  James  S..  505-64-9369 
HiU.  Amyl  J..  229-68-6842 
Hindman.  James  M..  196-44-3936 
Hinds.  Stanmore  J..  423-74-5281 
Hlnson.  Gary  S..  251-92-0154 
Holton.  Jimmy  D..  252-74-1716 
Hooks.  Unda  M..  088-42-4127 
Houdeschell.  David.  408-76-2785 
Howard.  Russell  D..  526-70-7663 
Howe.  Thomas  B..  194-44-5003 
Howlett.  William  D..  387-54-9460 
Howley,  Thomas  J..  017-42-5736 
Hubbard.  Karl  C.  547-66-1955 
Hudson.  NathaiUel.  26e-9e-5455 
Hull.  David  L..  236-84-6346 
Hunsaker,  Kim  D..  230-66-1951 
Hunt,  Duane  P..  445-52-0923 
Hunt.  Michael  D..  225-60-7957 
Hunter.  Margaret  E..  560-62-0152 
Hutcheson.  Charles.  253-70-8074 
Huthwaite.  Douglas.  223-66-0616 
Hyder,  Beryl  W.,  414-76-1791 
Hypes.  George  D..  232-74-5089 
Iriarte,  Francisco.  586-03-7894 


Irvan.  Kenneth  C.  429-90-0863 
JacksoB.  Jonathan  P..  145-44-6913  • 
Jackson.  Patricia  K..  443-44-3190 
Jackson.  Rufus  P..  585-40-4451 
Jacobl.  Howard  L..  263-92-1335 
Jacobs.  John  T..  305-48-9399 
Jacobs.  Vera  D..  264-86-6881 
Jakubowski.  John  J..  145-38-1843 
Jenkins.  Tommie  L..  426-98-9719 
Jenks.  Thomas  J.,  379-54-6203 
Jermings.  Dywane  W..  464-84-8655 
Jennings.  Willie  M..  249-96-8095 
Jensen.  Julian  D..  263-90-6624 
Jimenez.  Luis  A.,  583-36-3451 
John.  Larry  L..  587-62-0504 
Johnson.  Larry  J..  407-70-4322 
Johnson.  Martin  L..  253-52-2814 
Johnson.  Owen  N..  028-36-7995 
Johnson.  Ronald  N..  264-64-7575 
Jones.  Francis  X..  013-44-0055 
Jones.  Franklin  N..  262-96-7867 
Jones.  Freddie  R.,  230-64-1819 
Jones.  Joe  B..  442-52-5758 
Jones.  Keith  D..  413-78-0933 
Jones.  Richmond  G..  262-94-9696 
Jones.  William  E.,  225-62-3869 
Jongbloed.  Theodore.  223-72-0766 
Jorgensen.  Robert  K..  449-62-1121 
Judge.  Joseph  J..  207-40-7225 
Jurgens.  George  E.,  530-44-0966 
Jurlch.  Nola  M..  203-40-4460 
Kaleva.  Robert  B..  552-70-4322 
Kapaun.  David  J..  501-60-4008 
Kappelman.  Paul  B..  506-72-0837 
Karis.  Daniel  G..  143-40-0752 
Kaufmann.  Allan  D..  114-44-2262 
Kaufmann,  Arthur  M..  049-30-6306 
Kawalec.  Karol  J..  188-42-4439 
Keith.  Alvin.  321-46-5645 
Keith.  James  M..  008-38-9678 
Keith.  RuaseU  D..  165-36-7565 
KeUer.  Thomas.  250-90-8427 
Kenas.  Michael  L..  452-92-9413 
Kenley.  Donna  L..  242-76-8364 
Kermedy.  Terrence  P..  047-46-0511 
Kenney.  Richard  S..  267-88-1334 
Kenyon.  Byron  N.,  509-46-6560 
Kepler.  Susan  A..  194-44-1236 
Key,  Douglas.  247-94-4778 
Klllian.  Benjamin  D..  246-64-4379 
Kimmel.  Mary  C.  206-36-8123 
Klmura.  Alan  T..  576-64-2367 
King.  Edward  C.  262-98-4996 
King.  Thomas.  432-98-9316 
Kinney.  Raymond  P.,  466-92-8235 
Klrkelle.  Michel  B..  533-42-5313 
Klrkwood.  David  A..  540-58-3523 
Klrkwood.  James  E..  450-90-8231 
Klrach.  Robert  S..  282-44-3289 
Kissel.  William  V..  573-62-1302 
Klein.  John  W.,  264-74-3126 
Kllng,  John  W..  190-40-3709 
Knight,  WUllam  P.,  495-60-0668 
Knott.  CurtU  L..  266-74-6552 
Knox.  Floyd  E..  261-94-8886 
Knutson.  Kenneth  J.,  393-42-0446 
Krahl.  Kermeth  L..  586-33-4584 
Krantz.  Richard  J..  394-60-6412 
Kroeger.  Scott  D..  436-90-6863 
Kropf.  Carl  J..  211-44-3094 
Kuecherer.  Dennis  R..  399-38-1677 
Kunse.  Peter  A..  360-94-6142 
Kuruc.  Charles  J..  118-40-3794 
Lachance,  Michael  T..  006-42-0477 
La«o.  PhUUp  T.,  041-44-7896 
Lambert.  JoMph  S..  527-66-0791 
Lambrlnoa  ,  Iilanuel  M..  372-48-6070 
Langford.  James  L..  255-62-1689 
Langrldge.  Donald  L..  090-42-5983 
LangBton.  Monis  A..  223-72-3112 
Leach.  Anthony  J.,  474-64-0700 
Leahy.  Thomas  M.,  262-23-3215 
Lebrun.  John.  639-54-2796 
Lechllter.  Gerald  A..  149-30-5696 


Lee.  Chong  Y..  564-88-8300 
Lee.  George  R..  231-70-1852 
Lee.  James  D..  454-82-5803 
Lee,  Theodore  R.,  245-86-7110 
Leeper.  Michael  A..  228-76-7319 
Legato.  Joseph  R..  258-74-9655 
Leinwand.  Kenneth  J.,  050-42-4371 
Leitch.  William  D..  286-50-1512 
Leiwtg.  Jackson  P..  280-50-4725 
Letcher.  Lloyd.  Jr..  214-58-9277 
Leu.  Robert  E..  436-72-4127 
Leverett,  Jerry  L..  462-76-8114 
Linden.  Unda  L..  468-56-4216 
Lindsay.  Gerald.  308-56-6964 
Lloyd.  Michael  W..  585-42-3196 
Lock  wood.  Roy  A..  048-38-7373 
Logan.  Harry  S..  429-82-4829 
Loggins.  James  R..  409-74-7158 
Long.  Michele  A..  206-42-3331 
Losier.  Paul  W..  460-78-1528 
Lough.  Jay  M..  510-56-9497 
Love.  Anthony  N..  258-82-6966 
Lovell.  Jackie  A..  429-08-2243 
Lucas.  Joel  A..  579-66-3680 
Luckett.  Judith  A..  462-92-5575 
Lundberg.  Randy  L..  373-56-5374 
Lundell.  David  P..  468-48-8355 
Mace.  Patrick  D..  466-94-2475 
Maceira,  Mario  C.  584-42-1784 
Mack.  Milton.  Jr..  214-56-0662 
lAacrae.  Gordon  S..  231-66-9096 
Madonti.  Chris  E..  211-36-7791 
Mahony.  Deirdre  J..  111-34-9271 
Mandock.  Patrick  H..  208-34-2867 
Manzy.  Robert  N..  424-66-3113 
MaraviUas.  Glenn  R..  562-72-6139 
Marbury.  Herbert  L..  421-40-3731 
Marshall.  Earnest  R..  230-78-1754 
Martin.  Sammy  L..  457-80-9821 
Massenberg.  Samuel.  362-56-3902 
Mathls.  Woodson  P..  260-64-1011 
Matthews,  Rodger  M..  212-60-6318 
Mattson.  Dean  E..  395-48-4923 
May.  Earl  R..  550-70-6522 
Mazlarka.  Russell  J..  360-44-0918 
Mazza.  Salvator  L..  415-86-9957 
McCasklll.  Michael.  455-90-9629 
McCauley.  Charles  C.  431-04-4962 
McCauley.  Terrence.  116-36-7463 
McClure.  John  M..  333-40-1943 
McComak.  Dennis  J..  486-62-2919 
McDaniel.  Melvin  C  432-98-8144 
McDanlel.  Robert  E..  417-74-2242 
McDonald.  E>aniel  P..  540-58-7987 
McFadden.  James  E..  266-90-5304 
McFerren.  David  P..  441-50-9382 
McGarrah.  James  H..  316-48-7985 
McGregor.  Keith  W.,  113-40-7379 
Mclver,  John  H..  240-84-0673 
McKlnney,  Jesse  E..  240-86-4500 
McKlnney.  Robert  W..  431-02-7246 
McKlnney.  RosetU  A..  510-56-4910 
McKissick.  James  D..  150-38-9644 
McLean.  David  E..  420-64-0804 
McMlUen.  Gary  K..  265-02-4416 
McNeil.  Timothy  C,  373-54-6867 
McPherson.  Charles.  204-34-6194 
Mendenhall.  James  W..  515-48-7807 
Merchant.  Michael  E.,  420-58-4586 
Messier.  Donald  E.,  037-24-1373 
Mldgett,  Alphonso  L..  223-76-9731 
Mikosz.  George  J..  262-04-4619 
Miles.  Raymond  L..  217-50-2298 
Miles.  Suzanne  M..  353-38-1708 
Miller.  Raymond  J..  200-40-9345 
MitcheU.  Gerald  E..  248-82-9945 
Mitchell.  Terry  U.  517-60-4586 
MoUoy.  Thomas  C.  461-86-5569 
Monln.  Gerald  P..  075-44-1008 
Monroe.  Wesley  G.,  541-38-9927 
Montgomery.  George.  249-96-4847 
Moore.  Charles  R.,  139-46-4815 
Moore.  George  H..  416-64-4538 
Moore.  John  H..  578-70-3733 
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Moore.  Larry  D..  226-74-1265 
Morgan.  Gary  E..  526-86-2896 
Morgan.  Marcia  R..  463-80-3902 
Morra.  Michael  A..  061-44-7283 
Morris.  Jerry  W..  499-56-8158 
Mount.  Julian  M..  519-56-1409 
Murawsky.  Jan  E..  268-46-8950 
Murphy  Peter  B.,  057-40-5419 
Murray.  Joseph  P..  188-42-1285 
Muschamp.  Peter.  A..  190-42-9582 
Myers,  Alfred  B.,  247-92-7340 
Myers.  John  B..  226-68-8727 
Myers.  Paul  J..  266-92-3763 
Neal.  Richard  H..  440-54-3394 
Needham,  Rickey  L..  261-80-8681 
Nelson.  Richard  H..  325-44-0589 
Nemetsky.  Howard..  491-54-8337 
Newlng.  Edward  W..  224-80-6521 
Nicks.  E^arl.  247-82-9121 
Nolan.  Herbert  A.,  413-84-7170 
Nolingaskin,  Patricia  L..  500-62-6224 
O'chsner.  Steven  L..  497-52-2170 
OKeefee.  Leo  J..  122-34-6246 
Oleary,  Brian  P..501-60-3730 
Oliphant  Thomas  V..  529-70-6405 
Olson.  Eric  K..  526-88-9153 
Page.  William  R..  455-98-8882 
Palmer.  Clinton  E..  414-92-9257 
Parker,  George  M..  237-92-7593 
Partridge.  Edwin  C.  587-38-7045 
Pass.  Alan  B.,  418-66-9308 
Pate.  Dennis  W.,  362-58-5900 
Pease.  Paul  I..  214-46-2105 
Peck.  Jerry  P..  232-84-2869 
Peckham.  Deborah  M..  341-44-9563 
Peebles,  John  M.,  247-96-7838 
Pennington,  Ellis  L.,  400-70-9957 
Pentecost,  Thomas  L.,  558-76-5639 
Perry.  Paul  J..  263-90-4156 
Peterson.  Martin  R..  283-42-7648 
Pettlt.  Gary  B..  540-62-8862 
Phelps.  Jim  M.,  411-80-5032 
Pinkham.  Dennis  W..  018-38-0310 
Pinson.  Jerry  W..  255-72-4501 
Poirier.  William  H..  029-40-5210 
Policy.  Walter  W..  336-46-1209 
Poston.  David  L..  463-90-9727 
Powell.  Thomas  E.,  237-70-539         | 
Prater.  Timothy  D.,  517-58-7870 
Pribble.  Etonald  E.,  521-74-6911 
Price.  Kenneth  W.,  420-74-1844 
Price.  Robert  C,  449-82-8603 
Price.  Steven  R.,  465-92-5645 
Price.  William  R..  408-86-3127 
Prokop.  Stanley  J.,  263-04-6516 
Puckett.  Margaret  E.,  001-40-2466 
Purath.  Michael  D..  522-64-0022 
Quagliottl.  Marlyn.  438-68-8480 
Raffo.  David  M..  262-82-4114 
RaleU.  John  A..  147-44-0612 
Ramspacher.  Gerard.  050-46-5673 
Randall.  Richard  R..  008-34-3156 
Ray,  William  G..  553-58-2192 
Reagan,  Michael  J..  413-88-6627 
Redden.  James  R.,  256-70-4800 
Reed,  Robert  E.,  406-74-2295 
Reeves,  James  A.,  587-54-2237 
Regan,  David,  566-74-2496 
Relff,  Stephen  G.,  279-38-1636 
Reynolds,  Kevin  P.,  320-48-7128 
Reynolds.  William  F..  056-46-5646 
Rhynard.  Milton  R..  293-38-6666 
Richardson.  Carl  B..  231-70-9560 
Richardson.  Paul.  VI.  221-40-9647 
Ridenour.  Richard  C.  262-11-6832 
Ridley.  Roy.  256-86-6212 
Roberts.  Dan  C.  478-66-2263 
Roberts.  Kenneth  R..  290-52-5098 
Robinson.  James  W.,  492-48-9698 
Robinson,  Wlllard  J.,  432-04-3192 
Romans,  Earl  J.,  255-74-1936 
Ross.  Cynthia.  Y.,  554-70-7333 
Rotolo,  David  L.,  192-38-2742 
Rowe,  Richard  J.,  027-40-5346 
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Roye.  Harold  K.,  146-40-8094 
Ruff  in,  Ronald  S.,  447-54-4163 
Ruffinl.  Joseph  A.,  214-60-4619 
Ruggia.  Wlnfried  P..  196-40-4281 
Ruiz.  Oscar.  583-20-5655 
Russell.  Sharie  H..  411-88-2864 
Rutledge,  Mark  A..  262-08-7692 
Saba,  Joseph  J.,  042-34-9281 
Safford,  Paul  O.,  419-72-4889 
Salne,  David  P..  372-58-0206 
Salter,  Milton  A..  213-58-5043 
Samoya.  James  G..  299-40-0339 
Sandifer.  David  H„  426-82-6224 
Santhuff,  William  D.,  491-50-6635 
Savage,  Walter  B..  248-88-1873 
Saylor.  Dennis  G..  414-92-7179 
Schannep.  Gregory  J..  527-68-7310 
Schillare.  Quentin  W..  041-36-2616 
Schock.  David  H..  532-48-9296 
Schoenbom.  Kenneth.  431-92-6234 
Schultz.  Kenneth  H..  453-78-2084 
Schwab.  David  H..  211-36-7689 
Schwartz.  Kenneth  R..  506-66-6769 
Scime.  Anthony.  126-40-2498 
Scott.  Charley  R..  372-50-3605 
Scott.  Sir  Walter.  J..  240-86-7680 
Seastrum.  DaiUel  J..  267-92-2057 
Seaver.  Robert  L..  415-92-0052 
Seebeck.  Lanny  L..  479-58-6395 
Seel,  Edison  V.,  526-70-3177 
Seitz,  Dean  H..  055-30-0420 
Seitz,  Margaret  M.,  541-64-9248 
Selego.  Edward  P.,  403-76-9725 
Sellars,  Richard  K..  257-90-1728 
Sharp..  Glen  E..  512-60-4400 
Shaw.  John  J..  272-50-5802 
Sheffield.  James  D..  266-88-0309 
Shelden.  Charles  E..  215-58-8087 
Sheppard.  Herman  T..  247-92-7490 
Shiere.  Carol  A..  019-32-6911 
Shonts,  Steven  W.,  442-56-6843 
Short,  Mary  A.,  183-44-6351 
Shrout,  David  L..  407-88-7613 
Shurtleff,  Victor  L..  529-68-4826 
Siegel.  Steven  C.  136-42-4453 
Slemonaparicio.Arthur  J.,  469-58-9375 
Sikes.  James  E.,  260-88-8242 
Simoncini,  Peter  C,  554-84-1694 
Sims.  Michael  C.  506-70-3894 
Sisco.  Wilbert  L..  213-54-2545 
Skillem.  Elzie  S..  432-86-5029 
Slaughter.  David  M..  432-04-1336 
Slick.  Douglas  S..  417-66-3456 
Smart.  Thomas  D..  142-46-1024 
Smith.  Brandon  C  552-78-9976 
Smith.  Donna.  529-62-2403 
Smith.  Ellas  S..  082-42-3322 
Smith.  George  R.,  411-84-7135 
Smith.  Lawrence  A..  233-84-9802 
Smith.  Marc  A..  523-76-3299 
Smith.  Michael  L..  229-76-8694 
SnUth,  Thomas  L.,  194-36-2744 
Smith,  William  E.,  250-80-4915 
Snapp.  Steven  K.,  238-82-7505 
Snow,  Denton  G.,  442-48-7230 
Somera.  Francisco  D.,  029-48-6607 
Sonntag,  Mary  J.,  457-76-4720 
Sorensen.  Denny  R.,  528-72-4817 
Spencer,  Stephen  M.,  528-68-4044 
Stacy.  James  R..  460-88-1547 
Stalrhlme,  Richard,  422-72-0788 
Stansfleld,  Randell.  368-54-2258 
Stelnhilber.  Gustaf  H.,  023-38-6210 
Stock.  David  L..  585-14-2833 
Stokes,  Bobby  R..  587-44-6234 
Stone.  Charles  C.  437-74-8659 
Strohschein.  Wayne.  526-58-1244 
Strong,  Robert  L.,  228-68-0512 
Strong,  Ronald.  263-96-9822 
Strouphauer.  Allen.  210-42-7844 
Summersglll.  George.  173-42-8787 
Swartz.  Lowell  W..  312-52-3591 
Swingen.  Douglas  M.,  389-52-0191 
Taver.  Errol  S..  266-66-0858 


Taylor.  James  C,  266-86-5609 
Taylor,  Thomas  E.,  257-80-9835 
Taylor,  WUllam  M.,  434-80-2018 
Tennyson.  Ronald  L.,  503-52-9613 
Terlecki.  James  E.,  372-46-9178 
TerreU,  Alfred  A.,  226-62-0964 
TerreU,  Clenny  E.,  456-68-1423 
Thomas.  Roosevelt  P..  163-44-9226 
Thomason.  Stephen  H..  571-58-2820 
Thompson.  Christopher  P..  023-36-2737 
Thompson,  Lee  A.,  254-92-3711 
Thompson,  Robert  P.,  227-72-9390 
Todd,  Steven  R..  504-60-3393 
Torres,  Sanchez  E.,  050-36-9995 
Tosch,  David  P.,  538-44-3688 
Touw.  Philip  R.,  138-38-6366 
Trampert,  Paul  J.,  101-44-2970 
Travis,  George  R..  262-54-9151 
Travis,  Mary  M.,  124-40-4303 
TreadweU.  Melvin  L.,  496-52-7872 
Trent,  Stephen  G.,  223-76-5848 
Trinkle,  Gary  L..  231-68-1921 
Trohoske.  John  K..  168-44-9738 
Turner,  Edwin  U,  446-48-6586 
Tyner,  David  W..  123-44-9144 
Uhart.  Mark  L..  573-74-6418 
Ulln,  WUllam  H..  479-54-7605 
Underwood.  Arlene  K.,  482-54-3654 
Urey,  John  K.,  Jr..  205-40-2528 
Vancleave.  WUUam,  576-62-4202 
Vansistlne.  Charles,  391-58-8730 
Varga.  Dale  W.,  040-46-5815 
Vaughan,  Daniel  J.,  407-78-2332 
Vaughn.  Richard  P..  249-94-2593 
Vaught.  Cathryn  A..  228-78-8356 
VeUleux.  Reginald.  004-54-1454 
Vlcalvl,  Paul  L..  126-40-9374 
Vincent.  Crystal  M..  005-54-9268 
Viaocan,  Lawrence.  517-64-4677 
Vogan.  Thomas  M..  182-44-5595 
Wachutka.  Sean  M..  219-62-2402 
Walker.  Ralph  E.,  411-80-3698 
Walsh,  John  G.,  066-38-9711 
Ward,  James  H.,  189-30-0255 
Waronlcki,  Theodore.  235-76-2657 
Warren,  David  G.,  029-42-2807 
Watklns,  Daniel  C,  484-60-2265 
Weeks,  David  A.,  503-64-4735 
Weeks,  Michael  D.,  518-66-8682 
Weeks,  Paul  E.,  213-50-4626 
Weier,  Roxaima  M..  506-68-8217 
Weir.  George  W..  585-22-6918 
Weir.  Ted  A.,  404-74-3818 
Weiss.  Clair  W..  160-38-0742 
Weiss.  Roderick  C.  219-56-0027 
Welth.  Gordon  D..  293-46-7379 
Werner,  Susan  J..  503-64-3817 
Westrum.  Gregory  K..  570-90-5158 
Whaley.  Isaiah  K..  250-94-6980 
White.  Donald  J.,  266-92-2170 
White,  James  R.,  431-88-2363 
Whitehead.  John  G.,  243-64-8349 
WUde,  Jane  R.,  001-38-1805 
Williams,  Burton  P.,  548-68-0898 
Williams,  George  K.,  249-80-7119 
WUllams,  Malcolm  L.,  565-90-0979 
WlUiams,  Michael  K.,  484-62-6196 
WUllams,  Ruth  A.,  447-48-1687 
WUson,  Daniel  R..  225-74-5045 
WUson.  Geoffrey  L..  374-52-3307 
WUson.  Howard  S.,  536-54-0617 
WUson,  James  W..  264-84-9204 
WUson.  Michael  T.,  236-80-9598 
Wilson.  Roy  P..  431-94-1700 
Winkles,  Ronald  C  215-42-7511 
Wokatsch.  Jurgen,  245-70-4789 
Woltz,  Alfred  H..  579-64-5332 
Woods.  Harman  O..  178-42-0429 
Wotton.  George  H..  004-44-1738 
Wray.  John  D..  442-54-2538 
Yamamoto,  Susan  A..  539-60-1056 
Yates,  Donald  R.,  449-86-0610 
Young,  Duane  C,  042-50-0582 
Zehetmir,  Steven  G.,  539-56-1027 
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Zlnk.  William  B..  458-94-8809 
Zivnuska.  Susan.  225-64-8801 

In  the  Marini  Coups 

MaJ.  Charles  P.  Erwln.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6222. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4. 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  563: 
Abrams.  Rudy  K.,  8501 
Adkins,  Catherine  M..  2639 
Adkins.  Jimmy  D..  3621 
Anding,  Winston  E..  6293 
Atcheson.  Michael  J..  4642 
Avery.  Charles  J..  Jr..  0511 
Bates.  Ralph  T..  0795 
Beatty.  Richard  P..  1111 
Belanger.  Romeo  W..  Jr..  7164 
Benjamin.  Howard  W..  2577 
Benner.  Walter  P..  9795 
Berryhill.  David  C.  7667 
Bradford.  John  C.  4917 
Bradley.  Terry  W..  8149 
Bridgeman.  Kenneth  L..  6091 
Brocker.  Phillip  L..  8976 
Brown.  Gary  W..  5242 
Brown.  George  L..  8453 
Brown.  Jackie  D..  9541 
Brown.  Robert  M..  8046 
Claussen.  William  E.,  0528 
Coffey.  Michael  D..  7087 
Coffman.  Ray  J..  8488 
Connolly.  Timothy  J..  Jr.,  0101 
Cooper.  Michael  J..  2559 
CrabUl.  Charles  L.,  7624 
Croucher,  Francis  E..  2298 
Dawson.  Richard  B..  5032 
Dearman.  Daniel  R..  4293 
Demers.  Steven  S..  5404 
Dischinger.  WUliam  N..  7594 
Downey.  Arthur  C  9250 
Dyer.  Charles  R..  4507 
Ekerberg.  Richard  E..  Jr..  7199 
Erickson.  Roy  D..  9424 
Ftaocchiaro.  Carmelo  A..  3594 
Franklin.  Woodrow  G..  1069 
Prazier.  Richard  M..  4140 
Friend.  Arthur  G..  3660 
Pugate,  Robert  E..  4535 
Pultz,  Thomas  E..  1833 
Gammel.  Wayne  J..  9103 
George.  Michael  E..  3341 
Gillespie.  Ernie  L..  0346 
Goss.  Lance  J.,  Jr..  0323 
Graves.  Wilbur  L..  III.  9324 
Green,  Lawrence  R..  2606 
Green,  William  P.,  7677 
Guerrero,  Benjamin  S..  3744 
Gummere.  David  C.  7256 
Hairston.  Robert  L.,  0744 
Harrell,  Richard  E..  1859  t 

Heister.  Earl  W..  4704  x 

Hendrix.  Martin  W..  3814 
Hering.  David  C.  0136 
Hopkins,  Jtunes  P.,  4872 
Husick,  Joseph  M.,  9244 
Irvine,  Warren  W..  1360 
Keman.  Michael  L..  8055 
Kossick.  Charles  W..  Jr..  9667 
Lang.  WUliam  P..  4881 
Larson.  Ronald  O..  2669 
Laursen.  Thomas  E..  3783 
Laymance.  Elbert  Jr..  3078 
Leutner.  Daniel  C.  3065 
Levan.  Richard  W.,  2835 
Ught,  Roderic  H..  Jr..  1278 
Long,  Leonard  C,  III,  0189 
Lundy,  Charles  A..  4051 
Lyon.  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  4171 
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Manglnen.  William  E..  2730 
Markle.  Richard  B..  5322 
Mason.  Linda  R..  0261 
Matejov.  John  C.  6791 
McGlnley.  Douglas  J..  6520 
Mendez.  Christobol  H..  5640 
Merrifield.  Frank  E..  Jr..  4364 
Messall.  Sandra  K..  0572 
Miller.  Roy  C.  Jr..  2839 
Mimiaga.  William  R..  9665 
Mintum.  Scott  J..  1835 
Neel.  John  K.,  1783 
Negron,  Carlos,  Jr.,  2248 
Otley.  Lyman  G.,  7241 
Peavy.  Raymond  M.,  2897 
Peters,  Gary  N..  1840 
Porter,  William  E..  Jr..  7199 
Potts.  Evelyn  M..  8600 
Prevost.  Paul  J..  8975 
Price,  Thomas  E.,  0334 
Pumell,  Bobby  E..  4397 
Pyle.  Phillip  E.,  Jr.,  8170 
Pyle.  Robert  S..  1767 
Quigley.  Edgar  P.,  Jr..  2648 
Rand.  Stephen  A.,  6270 
Reeves,  Emmette  H..  4054 
Richardson.  Arthur  H.,  Jr..  9942 
Rogers.  Melvin..  3646 
Sanderson.  Leroy  E..  6198 
Schwartz,  Donald..  Jr.,  1571 
Sellers,  Tommy  L..  9518 
Shaw.  Gordan  A..  8429 
Sheats.  Stanley  D..  6728 
Sherwood.  Frederick  L.,  8597 
Shirk.  Thomas  L..  6213 
Silva.  Antonio  B.,  3374 
Simonowich,  Johnny  A.,  9081 
Sloan.  Gary  A..  8751 
Sloan.  John  R..  8801 
Smith.  Wilbur  M..  Jr..  6838  , 

Souza.  Pedro  E..  4484 
Stark.  Ernest  B..  3439 
Stewart.  Gary  D..  9254 
SuUenger.  Danny  W..  8038 
Summers,  Richard  M..  2629 
Taylor,  James  C.  5413 
Tedeschi.  Richard  P..  8045 
Thorpe.  James  G.,  9332 
Urquhart.  Richard  A.,  0182 
Uyeda.  Gray  don  S.  8414 
Vogler.  Mark  A.  5156 
Walmsley.  Alexander  W.,  1262 
Wash,  William  L.,  1469 
White.  David  M.,  4604 
Whitington.  Walter  W..  III.  2606 
Wicks.  Jerry  E.,  6153 
Williams.  Kenneth  R..  Jr..  9391 
Williams,  Richard  P.,  4101 
Wlthrow.  Johnny  M.,  3867  . 

WIttenhagen,  David  L..  6404 
Wright.  Ronald  D..  9862 
Wrighting.  Wayne  E..  1785 
Ziobro,  Bernard  W..  Jr..  5623 

The     following-named     officers     of    the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3, 
under  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  563: 
Adams,  Charles  P..  8133 
Allison,  Albert  M..  Jr..  1746 
Anderson.  Bruce  H..  0111 
Bainbridge.  Leroy  O.,  0462 
Baker.  Lawrence  E.,  Jr..  5354 
Barrett.  Charles  M.,  0322 
Bauer.  Brooks  L..  3306 
Baxter.  Michael  G..  1206 
Beckwlth.  Charles  L..  5658 
Bell.  Henry  J..  1001 
Bennett.  Delias  R..  2013 
Bloodworth,  John  W..  Jr..  0404 
Brannan.  Richard  C.  2003 
Brassard.  Ronald  R..  3747 
Brooks.  Kenneth  D..  6422 
Brown,  George  P.,  0837 


Brown.  Michael  E.,  6745 
Browning,  Vernon  E.,  4604 
Brunstad,  David  P.,  6784 
Burnley.  Stephen  A.,  1769 
Bushardt.  Unda  Y..  4012 
Busher.  Robert  L..  1799 
Buss,  Richard  L..  Jr..  6485 
Cadle.  Richard.  E..  5742 
Cain.  Sylvan  V..  2909 
Campbell.  John  R..  4706 
Campbell.  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  6560 
Caradine,  Jon  P..  1220 
Cames.  William  H..  III.  5060 
Chambers.  Ronald  R..  3658 
Chapman,  Duke  R..  8008 
Clarke.  Howard  P.,  8406 
demons,  William  M.,  5425 
Coleman,  James  E..  7983 
Cone.  Charles  E..  0282 
Crabbs.  Ronald  J.,  7560 
Craig.  James  A.,  Jr..  9402 
Croswell.  Clyde  V..  Jr..  3671 
Cubillo.  Francis  X..  5335 
Culbert.  Jackie  D.,  1212 
Cummings.  James  A.,  Jr..  3992 
Daley.  Thomas  J..  6700 
Dawson.  Eric  A..  2274 
Decker.  John  M..  8402 
E>enn,  Lloyd  L.,  5014 
Devoe,  Duane  C,  4639 
E>evoe,  Ronald  S..  3091 
Dillon,  Robert  E..  Jr..  6383 
Dorrity.  Richard  G..  7855 
Duncan.  Bobby  G..  3381 
Dunning.  Jerry  L..  8604 
Duval.  David  D..  4747 
Engelking.  Gary  E.,  5443 
Evans.  Charles  E..  4693 
Evans.  John  E..  4040 
Parmer.  Ronnie  J..  9242 
Ferguson.  Randy  L.,  1 107 
Ferrara,  Lyle  A.,  9773 
Fleming,  E)arryl  G.,  8410 
Flowers.  Anthony  D..  2584 
Franklin,  Bernard  J..  4569 
Galloway.  Stephen  L..  6108 
Gerende.  Joseph  J..  4409 
Godfrey.  James  R..  6245 
Goetz,  Leonard  A..  Jr..  4488 
Gommel.  Richsu-d  L..  2509 
Gordon.  David  C.  7989 
Grieder.  Edward  E..  9890 
Grinstead.  Jackie  L..  2654 
Harness,  Jackie,  7103 
Hartwig,  Alton  C.  1957 
Hastings.  James  M..  9575 
Hathaway.  Ronald  C.  4927 
Haugland.  Robert  L..  1861 
Henschke.  Peter  E..  8509 
Hilbert.  Dale  A.,  0196 
Hinkle.  Harry  F.,  Jr..  3725 
Hlnson.  Jesse,  4689 
Hunter.  David  P.,  7505 
Hurley,  Michael  E..  2391 
Hyatt,  Jacky  L.,  3130 
Ihde,  Robert  D.,  7722 
Ingle,  Clarence  C,  4225 
Ingram,  Raymond  A..  2984 
Jackson.  Ronald  L..  6950 
Jacobs,  Joseph  P..  6939 
Jasinski.  Daniel.  7864 
Jlnes.  Howard  D..  4433 
Johnson.  Dannie  J.,  5752 
Johnson.  Merlin  J.,  4357 
Johnson.  Robert  E.,  9075 
Johnson.  Tommy  L..  Jr.,  6051 
Jones,  Maurice  E.,  8542 
Jordan,  Dearthur.  5007 
Kelley,  Byrch  G.,  4519 
Kennedy,  Eric  J..  6121 
Killian.  Bruce  E..  2448 
Kinney.  Joseph  D.,  3813 
Klinger,  Bryan  E..  8263 
Knauf.  Richard  W..  7937 
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Krause.  John  T.,  7321 
Langlinais.  Dalton  J..  1247 
Larson.  Charlie  A..  4183 
Lee.  Lloyd  V..  9148 
Lindley.  Eugene  W..  6982 
Littrell.  Wilbum  E..  7547 
Lucas.  Phillip  W..  5492 
Lyssy.  Harold  J..  5907 
Maldonado.  Claudia  R..  4865 
Mallady.  Martin  H..  3622 
Malson.  August  P..  II,  7789 
Manning,  John  J.,  1413 
Marquart.  Rodney  G..  4323 
Martin.  James  A..  Jr.,  4329 
Marvin.  David  E..  8390 
Massingill.  Thomas  C.  9591 
Matthews.  Alan  J..  7090 
McDonough.  Robert  J..  Jr..  3445 
McManus.  Robert  W..  5826 
McNamara.  Michael  K..  7439 
Melendez.  Hector  L..  2129 
Menteer.  Terry  E..  0390 
Miller.  Chris  R.  0292 
Miller.  James  C.  3067 
Miller.  Robert  M..  0270 
Mitchell.  Robert  R..  8880 
Montuori.  Gary  W..  6839 
Moody.  Robert  G..  3545 
Morris.  Larry  D..  1278 
Myers.  Randolph  P..  8995 
Nebeker.  John  R..  3749 
Neumann.  Charlie  P..  1140 
Norwood.  Billy  J.,  4167 
Nowak,  Larry  E..  7626 
Olson.  Michael  P..  5399 
Palmer.  Charles  D..  0814 
Patrick.  Ronnie  L..  0410 
Perkins.  Lee  R..  6840 
Perry.  Robert  M..  9059 
Pickett.  Timothy  A..  7917 
Piper.  Paul  J.,  5624 
Pontius,  Eldon  G..  2970 
Powell.  Michael  E.,  4701 
Prather.  Ray  D..  7024 
Priester.  William  E..  Jr..  4716 
Ramey.  Earl  L..  9256 
Ramos.  Edwin  M.  9190 
Regan.  John  H..  4306 
Richardson.  John  L.,  3898 
Rivera.  Phillip  L..  4195 
Robinette.  Warren  S.,  Jr..  2793 
Robins.  David  L.,  4985 
Rodgers,  James  E..  Jr.,  4341 
Rodgers.  John  R..  Jr.  9764 
Romaine.  Lawrence  A..  Jr..  9777 
Ross.  Leonard  W.,  9717 
Scamara.  Larry  L..  0775 
Schmidt,  William  D..  9293 
Schmoller.  Patricia  J..  8116 
Seay.  Henry  A..  Jr..  1266 
Seibel.  John  C.  1219 
Seibel,  Robert  W..  6961 
Simko,  David  S..  3954 
Skidmore.  Frank  M..  8352 
Smith.  Jeffrey  L..  3503 
Smith.  John  R..  0973 
Smith.  Ulysses  S..  4536 
Smith.  Wayne  E..  5142 
Smitherman.  Daniel  B..  4051 
Snowden.  William  K..  7379 
Snyder.  Darrell  C.  7862 
St.  Germain.  Raymond  C,  3947 
Stopko.  John  M..  9478 
Swarts.  George  H..  III.  9741 
Temple.  Stanley  D..  9820 
Thomas.  John  E..  6964 
Thurman.  Russell  R..  6800 
Tucker.  Ronald  E.,  5054 
Uitdenhowen.  Scott  C.  8268 
Vanbeek.  George  W..  7950 
Vandendries.  Robert  H..  8971 
Vankuiken.  Robert  J..  6335 
Viloria.  Gaudencio.  Jr..  7065 
Walker.  Farrell  V..  1092 
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Walker,  Terrence  N.,  6380 
Wallen,  Ivan  L..  3091 
Wanek,  Alan  L..  4547 
Wasson.  Raymond  L..  9201 
Westcott.  Larry  A.,  Jr.,  4764 
Whiteaker.  Walter  R..  5165 
Whited.  Lawrence  J..  9236 
Wimsett.  Gary  D..  6433 
Windsor,  Joseph  J..  5401 
Wirth.  Clarence  J..  Jr.,  9799 
Wittenberg,  Robert  C.  0125 
Wyble,  David  W..  2065 

The     following-named     officers    of    the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2, 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  563: 
Acra.  Stephen  W..  9856 
Adair,  Reggie.  0206 
Adams.  E>ebra  A..  9803 
Alexander.  Anthony  W..  1658 
Allen.  James  P..  1451 
Allison,  Richard  T.,  5517 
Alvarez.  Jeraldo  T.,  9970 
Appleton,  David  R.  II.  1599 
Arquitt.  Randy  M..  2411 
Aulson.  John  W..  Jr.,  4219 
Avnayim,  William  J.,  7183 
Baker,  Chester  E.,  2484 
Baldwin,  Stanley  A.,  Jr.,  0098 
Barcus,  Thomas  O..  Jr.,  4741 
Bathory,  Thomas  E..  8348 
Bauer.  Leo  J..  III.  4456 
Beach.  Dean  R..  Jr..  0460 
Beck.  Randell  D..  7024 
Bell.  Jack  L..  1881 
Benavides,  Ramon.,  Jr.,  5216 
Blevins.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  0646 
Blochowicz,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  7808 
Bogaczyk,  Michael  A.,  5698 
Boldin,  Richard  E..  8290 
Boudreau,  B^ferett  J..  8661 
Boudreaux.  John  E..  9079 
Bowen.  William  L.,  Jr.,  8061 
Boyd,  Christophe.  8916 
Brameyer,  Jan  D.,  Jr.,  2147 
Brazier,  Wayne  T.,  7418 
Bridges,  Ronald  L.,  2057 
Brown.  Craig  S.,  3246 
Brown.  David  E..  9709 
Brown.  Mark  S.,  6463 
Brown.  Roger  G.,  6353 
Brown,  Stephen  D.,  2625 
Bruce,  Wayne  N.,  9952 
Bueno,  Leo  Q.,  0176 
Burgess,  Charles  D..  8621 
Burmeister.  William  C,  1218 
Burton,  James  A.,  2076 
Butler,  Mark  E..  5942 
Carson.  Wayne  D..  8364 
Catalano.  Theodore  L.,  Sr.,  3004 
Chadwick.  Brian  C.  7919 
Chasteen.  Don  M.,  9434 
Chavez,  Margarita  E..  3293 
Christie.  Roy  B.,  6347 
Clark.  Daniel  J..  9423 
Claytor.  Herschel  L.,  6847 
Coan,  Thomas  B..  Jr..  1537 
Coker.  David  W.,  2807 
Collett.  Anthony  L.,  6563 
Collins.  Melvin  W..  5133 
Collins,  Thomas  M.,  9102 
Conboy,  Stephen  J..  6253 
Contreras,  Simon  A..  8481 
Corbitt.  Stephen  J..  2283 
Cork.  James  E.,  6464 
Corralz,  Michael  5095 
Cromwell,  Robin  R.,  6003 
Cummings,  Dorothy  J.,  6706 
Dabrowski,  James  J..  9048 
Daley.  Christopher  M..  6499 
DavU.  Aubrey  R..  9246 
Davis.  William  J..  Jr..  6950 
Deering.  Edwin  E.,  3685 


Demaline,  Michael  K..  2555 
Denham.  Johnny.  6345 
Deter.  Stephanie  J..  2256 
Diodonet.  FVancisco  A..  9681 
Dixison.  John  E..  1122 
Dubois,  John  H.  Jr.,  2357 
Durbln.  Phillip  D..  4818 
Durko.  Robert  G.,  8957 
Edwards.  Calvin  W..  9905 
English.  William  E.,  Jr..  7061 
Eusse,  James  B.,  7923 
Evans.  Robert  S..  0016 
Ewing.  Samuel  W..  3524 
Pagan.  Alexander  J..  3959 
Fematt,  Charles  S..  8283 
Finch.  Joseph  C,  3973 
PUher,  King  E..  0378 
Pitta.  Robert  J..  3604 
Folta.  George  E..  6953 
Fox.  Kevin  M..  9499 
PrancoU.  Dirk.  III.  5778 
Prye,  Larry  W..  9897 
Oambescia.  Mark  C,  2624 
Garcia,  Dianne.  8432 
Garcia.  Gabriel.  6305 
Garretson.  Timothy,  4455 
Oattl.  Philip  J..  Jr..  4519 
Oatz,  Richard  J.,  Jr..  4380 
Girard,  Charles  E..  0403 
Glenn,  Johnny  J..  Jr..  5851 
Glenn,  Sanders  B..  2066 
Graham.  Ben  L.,  6771 
Gratton,  Gary  R.,  6378 
Green.  Jimmy  C,  0879 
Griffin,  Tommy  C,  5100 
Griffith.  Miguel  J.,  8761 
Gucwa,  Mark  A..  4857 
Guthrie,  John  M.,  3906 
Hagerty.  Michael  D..  3912 
Hague.  William  H.,  8360 
Hall.  Glenn  J..  5223 
HaU.  Michael  D.,  5930 
Hamby,  Bradly  R..  9241 
Hardy.  Randy  L.,  6094 
Harris.  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  8316 
Hartless,  Gary  L.,  4347 
Hartman,  Dennis  J..  1383 
Hauth.  Douglas  C.  5280 
Hayden.  Marsha  K..  9309 
Henderson.  Alfred  Jr.,  1891 
Henderson,  Charles  W.,  9549 
Hess.  Louis  W.,  Jr..  6236 
Hibner,  Walter  R..  III.  5821 
Holt,  John  C.  Jr.,  6275 
Houp,  Raymond  J..  2070 
Howington.  Jesse  W.,  3404 
Hufford.  James  L..  1227 
Hughes,  Benjamin  M.,  Jr..  3158 
Huguenin  George  G.,  Ill,  9717 
Hutchinson,  Robert  B.,  4553 
Hutchisson,  Eugene  D..  5276 
Jefferson.  James  E..  4486 
Johnson,  Bobby  D..  Jr..  2303 
Johnson,  Johnny  D..  0793 
Johnson,  Larry  W..  1169 
Jones.  David  A.,  0311 
Jones,  Jeffrey  T.,  4699 
Jones.  Kenneth  W..  2208 
Jones,  Paul  E..  0502 
Juarez,  Guadalupe,  4608 
Kaatz.  Bedford  E..  Jr..  6476 
Karp,  June  L.,  0316 
Keevis,  David  J..  1325 
Kerr.  Michael  T.,  1637 
Kochneff ,  Vladimir  A.,  1097 
Kocian.  Lawrence.  2562 
Kohlmeier.  Timothy  M..  2154 
Kostmayer.  Louis  J..  1177 
Kozlesky.  Curtis  J..  4776 
Landon.  Brad  D.,  5472 
Landry,  Michael  P..  4787 
Lanham.  Christophe  C.  Jr..  3660 
Lasheski,  Cindy  L..  0405 
Laughlin.  Robert  L..  5087 
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Lenz,  Robert  R..  2861 
Leonard,  David  J.,  0671 
Uefer.  Michael  T..  0435 
Uetzow,  Jay  H..  4848 
Lind.  John  S..  2480 
Londo.  Bert,  Jr.,  6613 
Lopez.  Edward  S..  1610 
Loughran,  James  V.,  4772 
Loughridge,  William  A..  2641 
Madden.  Charles  A.,  III.  5934 
Martinet.  Kenneth  J.,  1897 
Massey,  John  M..  0249 
Matheny.  Richard  C,  7469 
Matthews.  Owen  E..  1325 
McCarty.  James  D..  2944 
McClure.  Jerry  C.  0130 
McConnell.  Harris  O..  Jr.,  3565 
McCormick.  Robert  L,,  4045 
McCuUough,  Harry  W..  Jr.,  4588 
McDaniel,  George  C,  6267 
McGraw,  William  C,  III.  1078 
McKissick.  £>ouglas  B..  8782 
McQueen.  David  R..  9087 
MUler.  Julian  S,.  2656 
MUler.  Michael  W..  4084 
Miller.  William  C,  9934 
Miranda,  Mario  L..  5958 
MoeUer.  Michael.  1840 
Montgomery,  Bruce  G..  2294 
Moore,  Barry,  3639 
Morris,  Steven  G.,  4274 
Morton,  Don  E.,  3699 
Mudery,  Stephen  D.,  7055 
Mulqueeny.  Michael,  2869 
Mulqueeny,  Wendy  J.,  3209 
Murphine,  Bruce  A.,  1990 
Nankivel.  Joel  G..  5775 
Nietes,  Alfredo  Y..  0597 
Nimmo,  Prancine  L.,  7428 
Norris,  Jerry  G.,  2697 
Nunes,  Thomas  E.,  8325 
O'DonneU,  Matthew  J..  4452 
Pace.  Robert  G.,  2415 
Pawless,  Marvin  L..  8063 
Payne,  PranlOln  O.,  5347 
Pennock,  Robert  G.,  6475 
Perez.  Virginia  E.,  7212 
Perocchi,  Prank  A..  1240 
Petemel.  Edward  J..  6250 
Petrowski.  Richard  P..  1655 
PetruzzieUo.  Michael  A.,  6152 
Picard.  Michael.  5857 
Piques.  Tommy  Jr..  7652 
Pitt.  William  R..  8676 
Pluard.  Darrel  E..  Jr..  2750 
Pond.  Louis  B..  4742 
Popejoy.  Kim  R..  1224 
Powers,  David  L.,  2475 


Price.  David  N..  1150 
Puckett,  David  E.,  6754 
Quinn.  Sherry  A.,  6430 
Ramsey,  Lewis  J.,  1427 
Raybum,  Brian  L.,  7615 
Renner.  Roger  N.,  6411 
Resavy,  William  J.,  Jr.,  5523 
Risigarigai,  Steven  P.,  8540 
Risner,  Ricky  E.,  2214 
Roberts,  Douglas  D..  Jr..  4419 
Roberts.  Gary  S..  9540 
Rollins.  Timothy  R..  5489 
Rosal.  Roy  R..  9034 
Rowan.  Brian  A..  9183 
Rowland.  Raymond  T.,  7002 
Rukes.  WUliam  M..  1654 
RusseU.  Gary  K..  8811 
Ryan.  Thomas  D..  2812 
Ryn,  Charles  A.,  4306 
Sacavage,  Bruce  C.  1501 
Sanders,  Carlos  L,.  3402 
Sanderson.  James  L.,  8318 
Schieffer,  Tommy  D.,  2987 
Schrier.  Steven  R..  4675 
Scott,  Donald  R.,  7301 
Scruggs,  James  B.,  Jr.,  0324 
Seals.  Norman  A..  6525 
Seaver,  Charlie  E.,  2076 
Shaffer.  Britton  C,  1695 
Simmons,  Daniel  P..  8056 
Skyberg.  Raymond  D.,  8803 
Sosa.  Luis,  3672 
Soucy,  Barton  L.,  6443 
Spencer,  John  W.,  9359 
Splno,  Daniel  P.,  4804 
Stamelos,  James,  Jr.,  8410 
Steen.  WendeU  W.,  5856 
Stephens,  James  O..  Jr.,  6607 
Stone,  Kim  C,  3214 
Strand,  Danny  R..  0340 
Swanson.  Ronald  F..  2343 
Sylvester.  E>avld  B..  6711 
Tadlock,  James  P..  5652 
Teeta.  Harry  R..  0813 
Thompson,  Glenn  L..  3345 
Thompson.  James  L..  Jr..  0018 
Thornton.  Decatur  O..  4603 
Timms,  Dennis  R..  9383 
Tompkins,  Victor  E..  1666 
Tyler.  Roberto.,  7211 
Urdy.  Leland  O.,  2471 
Vandiest,  Carl  A.,  3905 
Vansteenbergen.  Alvln  J..  1338 
Vansyckel.  MitcheU  H.,  4206 
VareU.  Thomas  R..  3131 
Wagner,  Thmnas  R.,  7812 
WaUey.  Joseph  A.,  8388 
Walter,  Wayne  A..  7368 


Ward,  Dick  L..  7486 
Ware.  WiUiam  O.,  3602 
Watte,  Danny  J..  6286 
Weise.  Gerald  E..  4510 
Wells.  Bobby  M..  5487 
WeUh.  Ronald  R..  Jr..  6415 
Wheat,  Gregory  S.,  8148 
Wheaton,  Ann  M.,  4295 
Wheeler.  Edward  P..  9181 
Williams.  Jon  R..  8652 
Wilson,  Paul  D.,  8291 
Wilson.  Ronald  E..  6921 
Winfleld.  Nathaniel.  9003 
Womack.  Tim  M..  4594 
Woodruff.  Paul  M..  1995 
Woodruff.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  9816 
Wright.  John  J..  6241 
Wright.  RandaU  R..  3479 
Yee.  Lawrence  N..  8485 
Yoder.  Billy  Q..  2599 
Zlegler.  Jeffrey  L..  9642 
Zimmerman.  Wayne  J.,  1688 
ImtrxNavt 
The  following- named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

To  be  captain 
L  McBride,  U.S.  Navy,  233-68- 

To  be  commander 

U.  Cdr.  David  C.  Leestma,  U.S.  Navy,  572- 
80-5124/1320. 

•  Ii»  THK  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

7*0  be  captain 

Cmdr.  David  M.  Walker.  U.S.  Navy,  261- 
68-5691/1310. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  commander  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
628,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

■tXOICAI.  CORPS 

Shlpman,  Charles  E. 
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1124/1310. 


This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Members-elect 
of  the  99th  Congress  met  in  their  Hall, 
and  at  12  o'clock  noon,  were  called  to 
order  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hon.  Benjamin  J. 
Guthrie. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God.  we  are  conscious  of 
how  You  have  blessed  us  as  individuals 
and  how  Your  providence  has  en- 
riched the  ways  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  we  are 
given  this  day  to  use  our  abilities  to 
serve  people  in  our  land  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  acknowledge.  O  God, 
our  weaknesses,  yet  we  pray  for  vision 
to  do  the  work  that  brings  justice  to 
every  person  and  hope  to  the  afflicted 
and  needy.  Encourage  us  to  be  peace- 
makers to  the  troubled  and  anxious 
and  help  us  see  how  our  might  may  be 
used  to  ease  the  dangers  of  conflict 
and  overcome  suspicion  and  envy. 
Bless  the  Members  of  this  assembly 
and  may  Your  benediction  be  upon 
them  and  their  families.  Keep  them 
always  in  Your  grace,  and  may  we,  in 
all  we  do,  seek  justice,  love,  mercy,  and 
ever  walk  humbly  with  You.  In  Your 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 

The  Clerk.  Representatives-elect  to 
the  99th  Congress,  this  being  the  day 
fixed  by  the  20th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  meeting  of  the 
99th  Congress,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
has  prepared  the  official  roll  of  the 
Representatives-elect. 

Certificates  of  election  covering  the 
435  seats  in  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
names  of  those  persons  whose  creden- 
tials show  that  they  were  regularly 
elected  as  Representatives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States  and  of  the  United  States  will  be 
called. 

Without  objection,  the  Representa- 
tives-elect will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  and  their  names 
will  be  reported  in  alphabetical  order 
by  States,  beginning  with  the  State  of 
Alabama,  to  determine  whether  a 
quorum  is  present. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Representa- 
tives-elect responded  to  their  names: 


[RoU  No.  1] 

KAIfSAS 

Guzman 

Meyers 

Whlttaker 

Bevill 

Pllppo 

Shelby 

Slattery 

RoberU 

Erdreich 

Nichols 

Callahan 

KEtrrncKY 

ALASKA 

Hubbard 
BlaaoU 

Perkins 
Hopkln 

Snyder 

Tounc 

Natcher 

ARUOIIA 

LOinSIAMA 

DdaU 

McCain 

Stump 

Bo«s 

Long 

Livingston 

Kolbe 

Rudd 

ARKARSAS 

Breauz 
Huekaby 

Roemer 
Tauzin 

Moore 

Alexander 

Robinson 

MAUIE 

Anthony 

Hammerachmkn 
CAUPORHIA 

McKeman 

Snowe 

MARYLAKS 

Anderson 

Lantos 

Dreler 

Barnes 

Hoyer 

Holt 

Bates 

Lehman 

Fiedler 

Byron 

Mikulski 

BeUenson 

Levine 

Hunter 

Dyson 

MitcheU 

Berman 
Ronro 

Martlnes 
Ifatsui 

Latomarslno 
Lewis 

Boxer 

MiUer 

Lowery 

Atkins 

Frank 

O'Neill 

Brown 

tClneU 

Lungren 

Boiand 

Maikey 

Studds 

Burton 

PanetU 

McCandlea 

DoDDelly 

Mavroules 

Conte 

Coelho 

Roybal 

Moorhead 

Eariy 

Moakley 

Delliims 

Stark 

Packard 

EMxon 

Torres 

Pashayao 

•aCUlCAH 

Dymally 

Wazman 

Shumway 

Booior 

Hotel 

Davis 

Iklwardx 

Badham 

Thomas 

Carr 

Kildee 

Henry 

Fazio 

Daimemeyer 

2^ehau 

Ccmyers 

Levin 

PuraeD 

Hawkins 

Doman 

Crockeu 

Trailer 

Schuette 

DlngeU 

Wolpe 

Rlltander 

COLORAOO 

Pord 

Broomfleld 

VanderJagt 

Schroeder 

Brown 

Strang 

imniESOTA 

WIrth 

Schaefer 

Oberstar 

Sikorskl 

Stangeland 

Penny 

Vento 

Weber 

Oejdenson 

Morrison 

McKinney 

Sabo 

Frenzel 

Kennelly 

Johnatm 

Rowland 

KISSISSIFFI 

DELAWAHZ 

Dowdy 

Whitten 

Lott 

Carper 

Franklin 

mssotmi 

FLOUDA 

Clay 

Volkmer 

Coleman 

Bennett 

MacKay 

Lewis 

Gephardt 

Wheat 

ChappeU 

Mica 

Mack 

Skelton 

Toung 

Taylor 

FuceU 

Nelson 

McCoUum 

Puqua 

Pepper 

Shaw 

MORTAIIA 

Gibbons 

Smith 

Toung 

Williams 

Marlenee 

Butto 

BUlrakis 

Lehman 

Ireland 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Smith 

GEORGIA 

Barnard 

Jenkins 

Thomas 

HEVAOA 

Darden 

Ray 

Gingrich 

Reid 

Vucanovich 

Hatctier 

Rowland 

SwlndaU 

HAWAII 

Gregg 

Smith 

HEW  JERSEY 

IDAHO 

Rodino 

Rlnaldo 

Stalllngs 

Craig 

Plorlo 

Roe 

Roukema 

Ouarini 

Torrlcelli 

Saxt<m 

TIXINOIS 

Howard 

Courier 

Smith 

Annunzio 

Uplnskl 

FaweU 

Hughes 

GaUo 

Bruce 

Price 

Grotberg 

Collins 
Durbin 

Rostenkowskl 
Ruaso 

Hyde 
Madlgan 

Richardson 

Lujan 

fl%f>fT| 

Evxa 

Savage 

Martin 

NEW  YORK 

Gray 
Hayes 

Yates 

Michel 

Crane 

Porter 

Ackerman 
Addabbo 

Owens 
Rangel 

Oilman 
Green 

INDIAHA 

Biaggi 

Schumer 

HorUm 

Solan 

Kemp 

Hamilton 

Viscloaky 

Hller 

Oarda 

Stratton 

Lent 

Jacobs 

Burton 

Mclntyre 

I^Falce 

Towns 

Martin 

Sharp 

Coats 

Myers 

Lundlne 

Weiss 

McGrath 

IOWA 

Manton 

Boehlert 

Mollnarl 

McHugh 

Carney 

SolcHnon 

Bedell 

Evans 

Llghtfoot 

Mrazek 

DloGuardi 

WorUey 

Smith 

Leach 

Tauke 

Nowak 

Fish 

D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MORTH  CAKOUK/ 

k 

Hefner 

Jones 

Rom 

Valentine 

Whitley 
Broyhill 
Cobey 
Coble 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dorgan 

OHIO 

Hendon 
McMillan 

Eckart 

Peighan 

Hall 

Kaptur 

Luken 

Oakar 

Pease 

Seiberling 

Stokes 

Traf  leant 

DeWlne 

Gradison 

Kasich 

Kindness 

OKUiHOMA 

Latu 

McEwen 

MUler 

Oxley 

Regula 

Wylle 

English 
Jones 

McCurdy 
Sjmar 

ORXCON 

Watklns 
Edwards 

AuCoin 
Weaver 

Wyden 
Smith.  Denny 

PKNMSYLVAMIA 

Smith.  Robert 

-8     ^ 

Kostmayer 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Walgren 

Tatron 

dinger 

Coxighlln 

Oekas 

RHODE  ISLAlfD 

Goodling 

McDade 

Ridge 

RItter 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Walker 

St  Germain 

Schneider 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Derrick 
Spratt 

Tallon 
Campbell 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Daschle 

Hartnett 

Cooper 

Pord 

Gordon 

Jones 
Uoyd 
Duncan 

TKZAS 

QulUen 
Sundquist 

Andrews 

Bmoks 

Bryant 

Coleman 
de  laOarza 
Prost 
Gonzalez 
Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Leland 

Ortiz 

Pickle 

Stenholm 

Wllsnn 

Wright 

Armey 

BarUett 

ITT  AH 

Barton 

Boulter 

Combest 

DeLay 

Plelds 

Loeffler 

Sweeney 

Hansen 

Monson 

Nielaon 

VKRlfOirr 

i 

Jeffords 

VIRGIinA 

Boucher 

Daniel 

OUn 

Sisisky 

BUley 

Parris 

WASHUIGTOH 

Slaughter 

Whltehurst 
Wolf 

Bonker 

Dicks 

raey 

Lowry 

SwUt 

Chandler 

WKST  viRGUni 

Miller 
Morrison 

MoUohan 
RahaU 

Staggers 
Wise 

WISCONSIN 

Aspio 

Kastenmeier 

Kleczka 

Moody 

Obey 

Gunderson 

WTOMING 
Cheney 

Petri 
Roth 
Sensenbrenner 

have    answered    to    their 
quorum  is  present. 


names. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CLERK 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  will  state  that 
credentials  regular  in  form  have  been 
received  showing  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Jaime  B.  Poster  as  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  a  term  of  4 
years  beginning  January  3,  1985:  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Walter  E. 
Pauhtroy  as  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Ben  Blaz  as  Delegate  from 
Guam:  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
Ron  de  Lugo  as  Delegate  from  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Pofo  I.P.  Suhia  as  Delegate 
from  American  Samoa. 


The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and 
those  responding  to  their  names  will 
indicate  by  surname  the  nominee  of 
their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  now  call  the 
roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their 
places,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote 
for  the  Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
vote: 
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The  Clerk.  The  quorum  call  dis- 
closes that  418  Representatives-elect 


ELECTION  OP  SPEAKER 

The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  election  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
99th  Congress. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order. 

The  Clerk  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  CTerk.  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I 
am  directed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
that  caucus  to  present  for  election  to 
the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress the  name  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  a  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
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The  Clerk.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  conference,  I  am 
pleased  that  I  have  been  directed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  our  Republican 
conference  to  present  for  election  to 
the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress the  name  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  Illinois  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

The  Clerk.  The  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  a  Representative-elect 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Michel,  a  Representative-elect  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  have  been  placed 
in  nomination. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

There  being  no  further  nominations, 
the  Clerk  will  appoint  teUers. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anwunzio],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER],  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]. 

The  tellers  will  come  forward  and 
take  their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 


[Roll  No.  2] 

0'Nnu.-247 

Ackerman 

PoglletU 

Mrazek 

Addabbo 

Poley 

Murphy 

Akaka 

Pord  (MI) 

Murtha 

Alexander 

Pord  (TN) 

Natcher 

Anderson 

Prank 

Nelson 

Andrews 

Prost 

NIchoU 

Annunzio 

Puqua 

Nowak 

Anthony 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Applegate 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Aapin 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

Atkins 

Gephardt 

OUn 

AuColn 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 

Barnard 

Gltckman 

Owens 

Barnes 

Gonzalez 

PanetU 

Bates 

Gordon 

Pease 

Bedell 

Gray  (IL) 

Penny 

BeUenaon 

Gray  (PA) 

Pepper 

Beruiett 

Guartni 

Perkins 

Berman 

HaU  (OH) 

Pickle 

BeviU 

HaU,  Sam 

Price 

Biaggl 

HamUton 

RahaU 

Boggs 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Ray 

Boner  (TN) 

Hayes 

Held 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hefner  (NO 

Richardson 

Bonker 

Hertel 

Robinson 

Borski 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Hoyer 

Roe 

Boucher 

Hubbard 

Roemer 

Boxer 

Huckaby 

Rose 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Rowland  (GA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Bruce 

Jenkins 

Russo 

Bryant 

Jones  (NO 

Sabo 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Savage 

Bustamante 

Jones  (TN) 

Scheuer 

Byron 

Kanjorskl 

Schroeder 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Schumer 

Can- 

Kastenmeier 

SelberiIng 

Chappell 

KenneUy 

Sharp 

Clay 

KUdee 

Shelby 

Coelho 

Kleczka 

SUtorskl 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolter 

Sisisky 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Skelton 

Conyers 

LaPalce 

Slattery 

Cooper 

Lantos 

Smith  (PL) 

Coyne 

Leath  (TX) 

Smith  (lA) 

Crocket 

Lehman  (CA) 

Solarz 

Daniel 

Lehman  (PL) 

Spratt 

Darden 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Daschle 

Levin  (Ml) 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

Levine  (CA) 

StaUlngs 

Delliims 

Lipinskl 

Stark 

Derrick 

Lloyd 

Stenholm 

Dicks 

Long 

Stokes 

Dlngell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stratton 

Dixon 

Luken 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Lundlne 

Swift 

Dorgan  (ND) 

MacKay 

Synar 

Dowdy 

Manton 

TaUon 

Downey 

Markey 

Tausln 

Durbln 

Martinez 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dwyer 

Matsul 

Torres 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

TorriceUl 

Dyson 

Mazzoll 

Towns 

Early 

McCurdy 

Traflcant 

Eckart  (OH) 

McHugh 

Iraxler 

Kdgar 

Mica 

UdaU 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mikulski 

Valentine 

English 

MiUer  (CA) 

Vento 

Erdreich 

MlneU 

Vlaclosky 

Evans  (ID 

Mitchell 

VoUuner 

Pascell 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Watklns 

Peighan 

Montgomery 

Wax  man 

Pllppo 

Moody 

Weaver 

Florio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wirth 

Yates 

Whitley 

Wise 

Yalron 

Whitten 

Wolpe 

Young  (MO) 

Williams 

Wright 

Wilson 

Wyden 
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Armey 

Grotberg 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Gunderson 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Barton 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

QuiUen 

Bentley 

Hendon 

Regula 

Bereuler 

Henry 

Ridge 

Bilirakls 

HUer 

Rinaldo 

Bliley 

Holt 

Ritter 

Boehlert 

Hopkins 

RoberU 

Boulter 

Horton 

Rogers 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Burton  (IN) 

Jeffords 

Rudd 

Callahan 

Johnson 

Saxton 

CampbeU 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

Carney 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Chandler 

Kindness 

Schuette 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

Clinger 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

CoaU 

Lagomarsinc 

Shaw 

Cobey 

Latta 

Shumway 

Coble 

Leach  (LA) 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Slljander 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Conte 

Lewis  (PL) 

SlaughUr 

Coughlln 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Courier 

Livingston 

Smith  (NH) 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lujan 

Snowe 

Davis 

Lungren 

Snyder 

DeLay 

Mack 

Solomon 

DeWine 

Madigan 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stangeland 

DioGuardI 

Martin  (NY 

Strang 

Doman  (CA) 

McCain 

Stump 

Dreler 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Sweeney 

Eckert(NY) 

McDade 

Swindall 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Emerson 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Evans  (lA) 

Mclntyre 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fawell 

McKlnney 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

McMillan 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

Meyers 

Walker 

FUh 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Franklin 

Miller  (WA) 

Whltehurst 

Prenzel 

Molinari 

Whittaker 

Gallo 

Monson 

Wolf 

Gekas 

Moore 

Wortley 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

Morrison  (WA)     Young  (AK) 

(3oodling 

Myers 

Young  (PL) 

Gradison 

NIelson 

Zachau 

Green 

Oxley 

Gregg 

Parris 

Answered  "PRESEirr"— 3 
Hall.  Ralph  Michel  O'Neill 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  in  their 
tallies  that  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  is  425,  of  which  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  received  247,  and  the  Honor- 
able Robert  H.  Michel,  of  Illinois,  has 
received  175,  with  3  voting  "present." 

Therefore,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts  is  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  99th  Congress,  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  following 
committee  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect 
to  the  chair:  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]:  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]:  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]:  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]:  the   gentleman   from   Massa- 


chusetts [Mr.  Boland]:  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 
The  committee  will  retire  from  the 
Chamber  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect 
to  the  chair. 
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The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  99th  Congress,  who 
was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, and  guests  of  the  House,  it 
has  been  traditional,  with  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions,  since  the  founding  of 
this  institution,  for  the  vanquished  to 
present  to  the  House  the  victor.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  high  privilege  to  contin- 
ue in  that  tradition.  But  before  doing 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  a  few  ob- 
servations of  my  own. 

First,  may  I  express  my  profound 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  Repub- 
lican Conference  for  again  honoring 
me  and  my  family  with  their  nomina- 
tion for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  your  Presidential  nominee 
well  knows,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  nomi- 
nated: it  is  another  thing  to  get  elect- 
ed. Obviously  in  this  race  I  was  over- 
whelmed again  by  the  numbers. 

Since  this  is  the  only  time  that  I 
shall  be  in  this  lofty  position  during 
this  Congress,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  day  we  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress, let  me  say  at  the  very  outset 
how  pleased  I  am  to  see  those  33 
bright,  new  Republican  faces  out 
there.  Then  let  me  also  say  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  that  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  71 
more  of  you  than  there  are  of  us.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  hearing  that  applause,  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  majority  not 
to  run  roughshod  over  the  minority.  I 
think  that  we  have  demonstrated  in 
the  past  that  as  much  as  we  dislike 
being  fewer  in  number,  we  can  be  a 
very  constructive  force  in  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

You  know,  it  might  be  well  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  were 
nearly  73  million  people  who  cast  their 
votes  for  Members  of  this  body  in  con- 
tested elections  around  the  country. 
Of  that  total,  there  were  only  40.000 
more  Democratic  votes  cast  than  Re- 
publican votes  which  suggests  a  much 
more  evenly  divided  American  senti- 
ment out  there  than  is  actually  repre- 
sented here  by  the  numbers. 

In  this  Congress,  like  all  the  others, 
there  will  be  times  of  serious  confron- 
tation, and  that  is  as  it  should  be  in  a 
truly  deliberative  body  where  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  issues  are  ex- 
pected to  be  thrashed  out  on  their 
merits.  There  will  also  be  times  of 
compromise,  for  ultimately  there  has 
to  be  a  coming  together  and  a  meeting 
of  minds  to  craft  legislation  that  will 


eventually  pass  both   Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

We  of  the  minority  party  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  help  move  the 
process  along,  and  would  urge  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  distinguished  body,  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  during  this  Congress  to 
make  it  happen.  Since  you  have  said 
publicly  that  this  is  to  be  your  last 
term  serving  in  this  body,  it  would  be  a 
fitting  cap  to  you  career  to  have  the 
House  complete  its  work  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress  with  accolades  and 
showers  of  praise. 

You  have  it  within  your  power,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bring  it  about.  We  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  pledge  our 
efforts  to  do  likewise. 

Finally,  and  on  a  more  personal 
note,  may  I  congratulate  you  again  on 
winning  all  three  of  your  contests 
against  your  good  friend  Bob  Michel. 
If  only  we  could  have  waged  this  con- 
test out  there  on  the  golf  course,  I 
think  I  could  have  made  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
I  have  the  signal  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
the  99th  Congress.  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  My  fellow  Members, 
their  families,  friends  and  guests,  and 
particularly  my  close  personal  friend. 
Bob  Michel,  whom  it  is  very  wise  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  present  as 
their  leader  such  and  able  and  talent- 
ed and  well-respected  individual.  Bob 
and  I  get  along,  except,  of  course,  in 
philosophical  manner  in  which  we  do 
not  always  agree  or  very  seldom  agree. 
You  have  presented  to  this  Ixxiy  a 
worthy  man  as  your  candidate  for  the 
speakership. 

There  is  no  question  that  Bob  gives 
me  about  8  or  10  strokes  on  the  golf 
course,  but  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  oftentimes  his  statistics  get  a 
little  shady  or  he  interprets  them 
wrong.  That  is  quite  all  right.  Bob.  We 
figure  that  we  won  about  53  percent  of 
the  vote:  I  do  not  know  where  you  get 
your  totals  from  to  be  perfectly 
honest. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  elected  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  fifth 
time.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  session, 
other  than  Mr.  Raybum,  I  believe  I 
will  have  served  longer  as  Speaker 
than  any  other  individual,  and  longer 
in  succession.  In  a  period  of  10  years, 
Mr.  Raybum  had  two  interruptions. 

In  the  gallery  today  is  my  wife  Millie 
and  some  of  my  family:  daughters  and 
sons  and  some  of  my  grandchildren.  I 
owe  so  much  to  Millie  and  to  the 
family  through  the  years  for  their 
faithful  support  in  my  lifetime  of  poli- 
tics. [Applause.] 
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Last  November  my  constituents  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Massachusetts 
chose  me  to  represent  them  for  the 
17th  time  and  I  want  to  thanlc  them 
for  the  trust  that  they  have  placed  in 
me. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  legislature  in  the  greatest 
Nation  on  Earth.  The  office  of  Speak- 
er is  the  highest  legislative  office  in 
our  country.  To  serve  as  Speaker  is  a 
very  special  honor  which  carries  with 
it  solemn  responsibilities.  Today.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  wield  this  gavel 
fairly,  firmly,  and  with  responsibility, 
always  respecting  the  rules  and  the 
precedents  of  the  House. 

Once  again.  Congress  is  convening 
its  two  Houses,  controlled  by  two  polit- 
ical parties.  The  Pounding  Fathers  set 
up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  makes  passing  laws  a  very  diffi- 
cult process  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, and  even  more  difficult  when 
control  of  Congress  is  divided  between 
the  parties.  Before  1981,  when  these 
things  occurred,  this  partisan  division 
promoted  legislative  inaction  and 
stalemate.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
for  most  issues  considered  during  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses.  There  were 
many  legislative  fights,  but  there  was 
almost  always  a  decisive  outcome. 

Consequently,  I  will  continue  to  do 
all  I  can  to  expedite  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness in  this  House  for  the  next  2  years. 
Because  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  elected  every  2  years,  we  put  a  pre- 
mium on  action  and  results.  We  expect 
conflict,  but  I  hope  we  will  reject  any 
obstructionism. 

I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  other  body,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Bob 
MiCHfx  and  the  Republican  Members 
of  this  House  to  try  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate, 
and  to  reduce  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
war.  As  we  meet  today,  there  are  many 
ambitious  proposals  to  change  the  way 
we  raise  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. These  proposals,  I  promise  you, 
will  receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in 
this  House.  It  is  clear  that  something 
must  be  done  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  our  tax  system.  In  addi- 
tion, American  confidence  about  the 
future  is  being  sorely  tried  by  an 
annual  $200  billion  budget  deficit.  We 
ran  a  bigger  deficit  1  month  last  fall 
than  we  did  during  the  entire  year  of 
1979.  These  deficits,  as  we  know,  will 
not  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  up  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  act 
upon  them  and  to  take  care  of  them. 

No  doubt  the  public  will  judge  the 
success  of  this  Congress  by  our  willing- 
ness to  make  the  tough  decisions  to 
get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  The 
latest  economic  figures  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  recovery  is  continuing, 
and  that  is  good  and  welcome  news, 
but   these    times   are   tough    for   the 


farmers  and  the  minorities  and  many 
blue-collar  workers.  Many  banks  are 
overextended  and  our  businessmen  are 
fighting  a  floodtide  of  foreign  imports. 

In  the  case  of  our  farmers,  our  direct 
involvement  is  inevitable,  because  we 
have  to  reauthorize  during  this  Con- 
gress the  farm  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
employed, our  role  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  I  want  them  to  know  that  here 
in  the  House  we  will  try  to  do  all  we 
can  to  ease  their  burdens  and  reduce 
their  numbers  over  the  next  2  years. 
The  poor  in  this  country.  In  my  opin- 
ion, have  already  paid  their  share  to 
reduce  the  budget.  It  is  time  we  did 
our  share  to  give  them  something  to 
live  for.  That  is  a  real  problem  we 
have  here,  giving  the  poor  something 
to  live  for. 

We  begin  this  session  of  the  new 
Congress  with  a  renewed  sense  of  hope 
that  the  upcoming  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  lead  to  an  arms 
control  agreement  which  reduces  the 
risk  of  nuclear  conflict  and  take  us  a 
step  back  from  the  abyss  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
as  Speaker  I  welcome  these  discussions 
and  am  prepared  to  be  as  helpful  as  I 
can  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
their  quest  for  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

We  begin  our  new  term  today  and 
the  President  will  be  in  his  new  term 
in  about  2  weeks  from  today.  Let  me 
say  that  my  party  in  the  House  and  I 
want  to  work  with  him  in  meeting  the 
great  challenges  that  fju;e  this  Nation. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  disagreements. 
There  always  are  in  our  two-party 
system,  but  we  all  have  a  common  love 
for  this  country  and  a  respect  for  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Founding  Fathers  referred  to 
the  House  during  their  deliberations 
as  the  "First  Branch."  They  did  so  be- 
cause it  gave  the  people  a  direct  share 
in  the  Government  by  beginning  anew 
every  2  years.  And  so  it  is  today  we 
begin  anew,  and  I  hope  that  our  ac- 
tions will  prove  the  correctness  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  observation  that 
"our  Government  is  founded  not  on 
the  fears  and  follies  of  man.  but  in  his 
reason." 

Finally.  I  hope  that  most  of  all  what 
we  do  here  in  this  House  over  the  next 
2  years  will  result  in  increasing  the  re- 
spect and  the  appreciation  of  our  con- 
stituents for  this  Congress  and  our 
role  in  Government. 

I  want  to  thank  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. Five  times  they  have  put  my 
name  in  nomination.  To  them  I  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  thanks,  and  may  I,  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deeply  grateful  heart, 
say  thank  you  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  the  honor  that  they  have 
given  me. 

May  I  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  respect  with  which  they 


have  always  treated  this  role  as  the 
speakership  of  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say,  with  God's 
aid  and  God's  might,  may  we  pray  to 
Him  that  he  will  give  to  us  the  reason, 
the  judgment,  the  knowledge,  the 
talent  that  He  has  given  to  this  body 
all  through  the  years  that  has  been 
part  and  parcel  of  making  our  Nation 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
Thank  you  all. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  now  ready  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  and  as  is  the 
custom,  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
dean  of  the  House  is  in  the  well  and  is 
ready  to  administer  the  oath. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  then  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  I  appreciate  that  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  and 
custom,  the  minority  leader,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  as  you  know,  present- 
ed the  Speaker-elect  and  opened  the 
session. 

I  want  to  make  this  presentation  to 
Bob. 

Bob.  this  is  the  gavel  with  which  you 
opened  this  session  and  we  want  you 
to  have  it  for  your  mementos.  We 
always  hope,  of  course.  Bob,  that  in  2 
years  you  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  that  you  are  In  today. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
The  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  are 
now  Members  of  the  99th  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  According  to  the 
precedents,  the  Chair  will  swear  in  all 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member-elect  of 
the  99th  Congress,  I  object  to  the  oath 
being  administered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  I 
base  this  upon  facts  and  statements 
which  I  consider  to  be  reliable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  any  other 
Members-elect  who  wish  to  offer  a 
challenge? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, upon  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member-elect  of  the  99th  Congress,  I 
object  to  the  oath  of  office  being  ad- 
ministered to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  Mr.  Richari)  Stallings.  I  base 
this  upon  statements  and  information 
which  I  deem  reliable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  any  other 
Members-elect  to  be  challenged? 

The  Members-elect  that  have  been 
challenged  will  be  seated.  The  remain- 
ing Members  will  take  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  Members-elect  and  Delegates- 
elect  and  the  Resident  Commissioner- 
elect  rose,  and  the  Speaker  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  them. 


REFERRING  ELECTION  OF  A 
MEMBER  FROM  THE  EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
INDIANA  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
privileged  resolution  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  right 
of  Frank  McCloskey  or  Richard  Mclntyre  to 
a  seat  in  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  when  elected,  and 
neither  Prank  McCloskey  nor  Richard 
Mclntyre  shall  be  sworn  until  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  reports  upon 
and  the  House  decides  such  question.  For 
each  day  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to 
and  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  the  House  decides  such  question. 
Frank  McCloskey  and  Richard  Mclntyre 
shall  each  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  to  a  Member  of  the  House.  For 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  the  House  decides  such 
question,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  pro- 
vide for  clerical  assistants  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  case  of  death  or  res- 
ignation of  a  Member  and  shall  otherwise 
perform  full  administrative  functions  with 
respect  to  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  under  the 
precedents,  is  recognized  for  1  horn- 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  shall  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel],  and  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

PAKUAMENTAKT  IMQDIRT 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  simply  would  ask  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion that  is  before  the  House  precisely 
so  that  we  know  about  what  the 
debate  to  ensue  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  to  the 
point  of  parliamentary  inquiry  is  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
has  offered  in  the  House  a  resolution 
which  the  Clerk  has  read.  That  is 
what  the  House  is  debating,  and  that 
is  what  we  will  vote  on. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
repeat  at  the  outset  the  body  of  the 
resolution  which  he  has  presented. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  explain  the  resolution. 

This  is  a  very  simple  resolution 
which  follows  precedents  previously 
established  in  the  House  in  situations 
which  are  similar.  This  resolves  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  previous  disputes  of 
a  similar  and,  in  fact,  almost  identical 
nature  have  been  resolved  In  the 
House. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the 
question  of  the  right  of  Frank  McClos- 
key or  Richard  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  in 
the  99th  Congress  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  that  neither  Frank  McClos- 
key nor  Richard  Mclntyre  shall  be 
sworn  until  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  reports  upon,  and  the 
House  decides,  the  question  of  which 
is  truly  and  duly  elected. 
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This  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
responsibility  to  judge  the  qualifica- 
tions, returns,  and  elections  of  its 
Members.  That  responsibility  the 
House  always  has  taken  very  seriously. 
To  prevent  election  disputes  from  de- 
generating into  partisan  confronta- 
tions, the  House  has  created  a  general 
presumption  In  favor  of  the  candidate 
who  is  certified  by  the  appropriate 
State  election  official  as  a  Member- 
elect.  That  certification  carries  with  it 
the  presumption  that  the  State  elec- 
tion procedures  have  been  timely,  reg- 
ular, and  fairly  implemented. 

The  House  will  reject  a  certification 
only  under  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  very  ability  of 
the  State  election  procedures  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  accurately  is  put 
into  serious,  question.  Regrettably  the 
election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  falls  into  this  most 
narrow  of  exceptions. 

The  election  procedures  employed  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
have  been  neither  timely  nor  regular, 
and  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  their  fairness.  As  of 
today,  the  recount  provided  for  by 
State  law  is  far  from  complete.  Major 
changes  in  the  election  totals  occur 
almost  daily.  The  outcome  of  the  race 
has  changed  as  different  counties  have 
concluded  their  recounts.  The  results 
from  the  counties  which  have  certified 


new  recount  totals  would  give  Mr. 
McCloskey  a  lead  of  some  47  votes  at 
this  particular  moment,  and  that,  of 
course,  differs  from  the  results  upon 
which  the  secretary  of  state  based  his 
certification  to  the  House.  His  certifi- 
cation reflects  only  the  totals  from  the 
first  county  of  the  multicounty  district 
which  completed  its  recount. 

The  State  procedures  have  conse- 
quently failed  to  produce  a  timely  res- 
olution of  the  election  on  which  the 
House  can  confidently  rely  in  dis- 
charging our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. 

Neither  has  the  State  procedure 
been  regular  in  its  application;  15  sep- 
arate counties  are  participating  in  the 
recount.  Each  such  coujity  is  operat- 
ing under  its  own  set  of  rules.  As  a 
consequence,  ballots  bearing  identical 
minor  flaws  are  counted  or  not  count- 
ed, depending  ui>on  the  individual 
county  involved.  There  is  no  uniformi- 
ty of  rule  or  application.  Literally  hun- 
diedB  of  votes  already  have  been  disal- 
lowed. 

The  technical  requirements  for 
counting  votes  in  Indiana  are  so  com- 
plex and  so  confusing  that  the  recount 
underway  has  not  to  date  produced  a 
result  on  which  the  House  can  rely. 
Discrepancies  in  vote  totals  from  elec- 
tion night  and  during  the  recount 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  at  this 
stage  to  determine  with  certitude  who 
is  the  duly  elected  Member  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. Seating  one  candidate  or  another 
would  be  based  on  mere  speculation. 

Questions  have  been  raised  addition- 
ally about  the  extent  to  which  the  cer- 
tification and  recount  procedures  may 
have  been  subject  to  partisan  pres- 
sures, and  this  puts  into  question  the 
impartiality  and  the  fairness  of  the 
process.  The  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors renders  the  House  at  this  time 
unable  to  judge  the  election  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  £]ighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  The  election  procedures  to 
date  have  simply  not  yielded  a  result 
on  which  the  House  can  judge. 

A  very  similar,  in  fact  almost  identi- 
cal situation  confronted  the  House  in 
1961  in  a  contest  between  Mr.  Roush 
and  Mr.  Chambers. 

Ironically,  that  case  arose  also  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  In  that  instance, 
which  forms  the  closest  on-point 
precedent  to  the  present  situation,  Mr. 
Chambers  was  certified  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  as  having  been  elected 
based  upon  a  unilateral  determination 
of  error  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  In  that  instance  the  House 
asked  both  candidates  to  stand  aside, 
as  this  resolution  would  ask  today. 

In  that  prior  instance  the  complete 
investigation  and  recount  revealed 
that  the  secretary  of  state  was  in  error 
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and  that  Mr.  Roush  had  been  duly  and 
truly  elected. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with 
the  solemn  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  House  and  pursuant  to  the 
best  precedent  available  to  us,  I  find  it 
most  unfortunate  that  we  are  resort- 
ing to  this  extraordinary  measure,  but 
I  find  it  to  be  the  only  fair  and  honor- 
able procedure  available  to  us. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues,  and 
more  importantly  assure  the  voters  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  that  this  matter  will  be  re- 
solved fairly  and  openly,  and  I  hope, 
trust,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be  re- 
solved expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2'/i  minutes  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a 
grave  injustice  is  being  done  here 
today  to  one  of  our  colleagues  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  in  my  judgment 
should  have  been  sworn  in  today  as  an 
active  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
who  will  follow  me  will  in  more  de- 
tailed fashion  make  their  cases,  just  as 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  him- 
self who  has  been  so  aggrieved  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  his 
own  behalf. 

But,  as  I  see  this  thing  in  capsule 
form,  on  November  6,  1984,  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre  was  duly  elected  to  sit  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  just  as 
was  the  case  with  the  entire  Indiana 
delegation.  Mr.  Mclntyre  received  a 
certificate  of  election  from  the  secre- 
tary of  that  State.  His  certificate  of 
election  was  duly  executed.  The  delay 
was  due  only  to  the  correction  of  an 
arithmetical  error,  not  to  a  recount. 

It  was  delivered  to  and  accepted  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  has  issued  Mr.  Mclntyre 
the  appropriate  instruments  of  his 
office  as  a  Member-elect.  He  has  been 
listed  in  the  new  book  as  a  Member  of 
the  99th  Congress. 

Now  there  is  a  recount  and  litigation 
going  on  in  Indiana  over  this  election 
but  both  State  and  Federal  law  pro- 
vide a  reasoned  and  orderly  method  to 
resolve  the  validity  of  this  election. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  recourse  to  the 
statute,  that  is  to  United  States  Code 
381,  the  Federal  Contested  Election 
Act,  just  as  do  any  other  disappointed 
candidates. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  to  deny  any  Member-elect  a 
seat  just  because  there  is  an  ongoing 
dispute  over  the  closeness  of  the  elec- 
tion. Here  we  have  a  mathematical 
problem,  not  a  legal  problem.  All  we 
need  to  know  is  who  had  the  most 
votes,  and  the  Indiana  judicial  system 


and  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee are  equipped  to  determine  that 
question. 
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To  do  anything  short  of  seating  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  in  effect  disenfranchises 
500,000  Indiana  citizens  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time. 

They  would  have  no  voice,  no  voice, 
and  without  good  cause. 

One  final  point:  The  shadow  of  the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Powell  versus 
McCormack  rests  in  this  Chamber 
today.  Some  of  us  recall  how  the 
House  excluded  Representative-elect 
Powell  from  the  90th  Congress.  He 
had  a  certificate  of  election.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  bottom  line  of  that 
decision  was  "In  judging  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  Members  under  Article  I, 
section  5,  the  Congress  is  limited  to 
the  standing  qualifications  expressly 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution."  And 
that  is,  as  I  recall  from  my  grade 
school  history,  being  25  years  of  age.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  7 
years,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from 
which  one  is  elected,  and  holding  a 
certificate  of  election  from  one's  secre- 
tary of  State.  That  is  all  that  it  says. 

And  we  were  in  error  some  time  ago 
when  we  denied  a  Member  a  seat  be- 
cause we  did  not  adhere  to  those  four 
basic  principles  and  you  are  going  to 
do  the  same  thing  here  today  if  you  do 
not  vote  down  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
debate  unless  the  House  agrees.  If 
there  is  an  objection  from  the  House, 
the  gentleman  may  not  speak. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman  is 
entitled  to  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  did  not  expect  my  maiden 
speech  to  the  House  to  be  like  this  and 
I  wish  that  it  was  not.  But  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity. 

As  you  know  from  the  testimony 
here  today  we  had  a  very  close  elec- 
tion in  Indiana.  I  was  certified  the 
winner  by  34  votes. 

Since  that  time,  the  recount  process 
has  been  under  way;  it  continues.  I  be- 
lieve 9  counties  of  the  15  are  complete. 
I  think  five  are  partially  complete. 

Based  on  the  9  completed  counties.  I 
think  the  figures  are  that  we  have  a 
53-vote  lead.  As  of  Friday  night,  the 
last  time  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
counting,  based  on  the  uncompleted 
countings  we  had  a  406-vote  lead. 

As  I  say,  I  wish  it  had  not  been  a 
close  election.  I  would  have  loved  to 
come  here  with  a  huge  mandate. 


But  nevertheless  I  did  run  for  Con 
gress,  I  did  run  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  I  was  elected  and  certi 
f  led  by  34  votes. 

I  think  that  I  will  survive  this 
motion  today  whatever  happens  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  facts  are  with 
us. 

I  think  the  law  is  with  us.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  tragic  to  disenfran- 
chise a  half  million  people  in  southern 
Indiana  t>ecause  this  was  a  close  elec- 
tion. 

So  I  ask  you  today,  before  you  cast 
your  vote,  to  think  about  what  your 
position  would  be  had  you  had  a  close 
election. 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  what  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  196  years  of  history  of 
this  body  where  a  duly  certified 
Member  has  never  failed  to  be  sworn 
in. 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  the  half 
million  people  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict and  I  ask  you  to  think  about  the 
precedents  that  you  will  set  for  the 
future  and  about  the  possible  blow  to 
the  integrity  of  this  body  that  could 
be  struck  by  what  you  do  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  talked  today  about  this 
institution.  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana whom  we  are  discussing  today 
talked  about  this  institution,  its  integ- 
rity. I  want  to  spend  just  1  minute  or  2 
talking  about  this  institution  and  its 
integrity. 

Since  1933  we  have  82  contested 
elections.  And  In  81  of  those  contested 
elections,  we  have  sworn  in  the 
Member-elect  who  was  certified  by  the 
appropriate  State  official.  Only  once 
in  those  82  times  have  we  not. 

So  I  would  submit  to  you  today  that 
what  is  being  asked  of  you  is  extraor- 
dinary, highly  unusual.  That  one  case 
was  Roush  versus  Chambers  and  coin- 
cidentally  it  occured  in  Indiana  in 
1960. 

But  the  facts  of  the  Roush  versus 
Chambers  case  are  vastly  different 
than  the  case  you  have  today. 

First  of  all,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
majority  leader,  there  was  a  question 
of  the  certification.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion now  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Mclntyre,  is  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  State.  He  has  not  changed 
his  mind  as  was  the  case  in  Roush 
versus  Chambers:  he  has  not  sent  a 
transcript  saying,  "I  was  in  error,  let 
the  contestant  be  sworn  in,  not  certi- 
fied": that  is  not  the  case  here. 

There  was  no  provision  in  Indiana 
law  for  a  recount  in  1960.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  things  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  had  to  do  was  to 
set  up  a  procedure  to  count  the  votes 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  That  is  not 


the  case  now.  Indiana  has  a  series  of 
statutes,  very  exact  and  precise  for 
counting  votes.  In  fact  that  is  what 
they  are  doing  now;  they  are  going 
through  a  recount.  Many  of  you  have 
been  through  those  in  your  own  States 
where  you  have  procedure  for  re- 
counts. 

Indiana  has  that  now;  they  did  not 
have  it  then. 

In  addition  there  was  no  Federal 
Contested  Elections  Act  in  1960;  there 
is  now. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
former  representative  of  the  Eighth 
District  in  Indiana  has  not  filed  a  con- 
test under  the  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tions Act. 

So  what  we  have  today  is  a  set  of 
facts  vastly  different  than  Roush 
versus  Chambers;  the  only  time  that 
we  have  not  sworn  in  a  Member. 

And  I  too  want  to  talk  about  the 
time  it  is  going  to  take  for  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  super- 
vise the  recount  now  going  on  under 
State  law  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  certificate  that  currently  has  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  name  on  it  is  in  fact  proper 
and  appropriate,  which  we  all  believe 
that  it  is. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
has  an  obligation  not  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  McCloskey,  not  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Let  them 
have  representation  for  the  time  that 
it  takes  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  re- 
count procedure  in  Indiana  is  follow- 
ing Indiana  law  and  is  appropriate  and 
proper. 

House  Administration  does  not  have 
to  set  up  a  structure  to  count  each  and 
every  vote  and  determine  how  they 
are  going  to  be  counted  as  was  the 
case  in  Roush  Chambers;  that  is  done 
under  State  statute. 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to  set 
the  precedent  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  set  today,  and  that  is  a  certi- 
fied Member-elect,  .where  there  is  no 
contest  filed  under  the  Federal  Con- 
tested Elections  Act  is  not  allowed  to 
be  seated;  that  in  fact  it  is  declared 
vacant. 

Now  I  think  that  identifies  quite  a 
few  Members  here.  That  is,  they  have 
been  certified  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
test filed  against  them. 

Yes,  there  is  a  recount;  yes,  there  is 
a  concern  about  some  of  the  very  pre- 
cise election  procedures  required  in  In- 
diana. That  is  being  resolved. 

But  the  winner  of  the  election  as 
certified  by  the  State  of  Indiana  is  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

We  ought  to  swear  him  in  and  let 
House  Administration  work  its  will, 
oversee  the  election  procedures  in  In- 
diana, because  if  we  do  not,  if  he  is 
denied  his  seat,  then  any  certified  can- 
didate against  them  is  open  to  political 
attack. 
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I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  I  think 
what  we  want  to  do  is  handle  this  case 
as  we  have  handled  the  81  other  cases 
and  that  is:  There  is  a  question,  but  let 
us  give  those  people  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  the  opportunity  for 
representation  until  that  question  is 
completely  settled. 

D  1410 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
for  yielding  to  me. 

We  all  regret  this  posture  we  find 
ourselves  in.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
people  of  the  Eight  District  of  Indiana 
were  not  more  decisive  on  November  6. 
I  am  sure  both  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
Member-elect,  and  the  incumbent,  Mr. 
McCloskey  share  that  concern,  but 
this  is  not  the  first  time  nor  I  guess 
will  be  the  last  time  that  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  this  position. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  times  historically 
that  the  House  has  found  itself  with  a 
recount  pending  at  the  time  it  became 
appropriate  for  the  Members  to  be 
sworn  in.  With  one  exception,  every 
time  when  a  Member  was  properly  cer- 
tified by  the  elected  officials  in  the 
State  that  they  were  elected  from,  this 
House  swore  those  Members  in,  some- 
times without  prejudice,  but  they  were 
sworn  in  because  they  had  l)een  duly 
certified  by  that,  but  notwithstanding 
the  possibility  of  a  recount  in  the 
future. 

One  exception  in  the  history  of  this 
House  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
when  that  was  not  abided,  and  that 
sent  a  confusing  signal  unfortunately 
also  from  Indiana  in  the  1960  election 
where  both  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Roush  carried  to  this  House  certifica- 
tions from  the  secretary.  State  of  Indi- 
ana because  of  an  error  in  tabulation. 
Both  had  certifications  that  they  had 
been  duly  elected. 

The  House  was  confused,  and  prop- 
erly so,  prot>ably,  decided  not  to  seat 
either,  but  gave  them  rights  of  office 
and  so  forth.  So  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  this  has  happened,  and  I 
guess  it  will  not  be  the  last  time. 

The  question  today  is  interpretation 
of  our  Constitution.  What  power  this 
body  has  in  seating  its  duly  elected 
Members.  The  certificate  that  Richard 
Mclntyre  has  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  us  from  Indiana  have;  and 
similar  in  form  that  every  other 
Member  has  that  has  been  sworn  in 
here. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  a  moment 
ago  said,  every  Member's  name  he 
called  has  been  properly  certified  in 
proper  form  to  him.  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre's name  was  read  when  the  Clerk 
made  that  certification.  He  has  been 
asked  to  stand  aside  at  this  time,  and 


no  one  objects  to  this  procedure.  But 
the  next  procedure  should  be  to  swear 
him  in. 

Now,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, back  in  1787  anticipated  that 
something  like  this  would  happen. 
And  they  debated  just  what  powers 
should  the  Congress  have  in  deciding 
the  qualifications  of  its  Members.  It 
was  thought  that  maybe  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  own  property.  Other 
considerations  were  made  about  the 
qualifications  of  a  Member-elect; 
whether  we  should  seat  that  Member 
or  not. 

James  Madison  most  appropriately 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  Constitu- 
tion papers: 

An  improper  and  dangerous  power  in  the 
legislature,  the  qualifications  of  electors  and 
elected  were  fundamental  articles  in  a  Re- 
publican Government  and  ought  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  If  the  Legislature  could 
regrulate  those  of  either.  It  can  by  degrees 
subvert  the  Constitution  .  .  .  Qualifications 
founded  on  artificial  distinctions  may  be  de- 
vised by  the  stronger,  in  order  to  keep  out 
partisans  of  [a  weaker]  faction. 

Is  not  that  what  is  happening  here 
today?  The  stronger  keeping  out  the 
weaker  on  an  artificial  distinction? 

Powell  McCormack  was  cited  by  our 
minority  leader  a  moment  ago.  Many 
of  us  were  here  when  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  refused  a  seat.  And  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  went  to  court.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  favor  of 
Powell. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  and  I  say: 

Significantly,  Madison's  argument  was  not 
aimed  at  the  imposition  of  a  property  quali- 
fication as  such,  but  rather  at  the  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  discretionary 
power  to  establish  any  qualifications. 

The  Court  went  on.  and  it  said  when 
Powell  argued  that: 

The  Constitution  provides  that  an  elected 
Representative  may  be  denied  his  seat  only 
if  the  House  finds  he  does  not  meet  one  of 
the  standing  qualifications  expressly  pro- 
scribed by  the  Constitution. 

Again,  our  leader  had  identified 
those  three  conditions.  First,  age. 
Must  have  attained  at  least  the  age  of 
25  by  the  time  they  accept  the  oath 
here. 

Second,  be  a  resident  of  the  State  at 
the  time  they  take  the  oath  here. 

And  third,  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  for  at  least  7  years. 

The  Court  held  these  are  the  only 
conditions  that  we,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, can  refuse  a  duly  and 
properly  certified  Member-elect.  The 
Supreme  Court  agreed  with  Powell 
and  said,  the  House,  and  I  quote: 

The  House  is  without  power  to  ex- 
clude any  person  •  •  •"  i  repeat,  the 
Court  said:  "The  House  is  without  au- 
thority to  exclude  any  person  who 
meets  the  requirements  for  the  mem- 
bership expressly  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution."  This  is  what  we  have 
today. 
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The  SPEAKiai.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated: 

Congress,  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  are 
not  authorized  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  memt>er8,  but  are  author- 
ized to  judge  of  their  qualifications:  Ln  doing 
so.  however,  they  must  be  governed  by  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  by  them  only. 

It  goes  on.  The  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  provides  not  that  we 
need  to  do  this,  but  merely  says  no  re- 
quirement that  contest  and  challenge 
the  seating  of  a  certified  Member.  It 
does  not  preclude  Mr.  McCloskey,  nor 
would  we  want  to  cut  off  the  right  of 
Mr.  McCloskey  for  a  recount  which  is 
under  way  right  now. 

In  closing,  the  Supreme  Court  again 
said  this:  "For  these  reasons,  we  have 
concluded  that  article  I,  section  5"— 
being  used  here  today  to  exclude,  to 
deny  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  seat— "at  most 
a  'textually  demonstrable  commit- 
ment' to  Congress  to  Judge  only  the 
the  qualifications  expressly  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution." 

The  Court  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
House  is  without  power  to  exclude  any 
Member-elect  who  meets  the  Constitu- 
tion's requirements  for  membership." 

It  does  not  preclude  the  recount;  we 
certainly  see  this.  The  proper  proce- 
diu-e  today  should  be  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre comes  down  to  the  well,  is  sworn 
in  without  prejudice  to  the  pending 
case.  It  is  the  only  course  of  action.  If 
you  vote  differently,  you  are  denying 
the  Constitution,  you  are  denying  the 
obligation  you  Just  took  as  a  Member 
of  this  Congress  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Do  not 
make  that  mistake.  Give  the  option  to 
the  recount;  we  can  change  it  If  neces- 
sary, but  at  least  abide  by  law  and  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
dean  of  the  Indiana  delegation,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wright  resolution  which  provides  that 
neither  Frank  McCloskey,  the  Demo- 
crat, nor  Richard  Mclntjrre,  the  Re- 
publican, be  seated  as  Representative 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  District  until  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
inquires  into  the  election  and  recom- 
mends that  one  or  the  other  take  the 
seat. 

The  election  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  Representative  remains  unde- 
cided—and controversial. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  of  the 
highest  significance:  Which  man  will 
represent    the    people    of    Indiana's 


Eighth  District  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Wright  resolution  should  be  adopted. 
It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable 
approach  to  a  problem  that  ought  not 
to  be  decided  on  partisan  lines. 

The  election  certificate  issued  by  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  is  an  invalid  docimient  that 
the  House  should  not  recognize.  It 
does  not  Justify  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

The  certificate  is  not  based  on  the 
original  count.  It  is  not  based  on  a  dis- 
trict-wide recount.  It  is  not  based  on 
all  county  recounts  completed  to  date. 
It  is  based  on  the  recount  in  a  single 
county,  the  only  one  which,  in  isola- 
tion from  all  the  others,  would  make 
Mr.  Mclntyre  the  winner.  The  secre- 
tary of  state's  action  is  like  declaring 
the  winner  of  a  football  game  at  half 
time  on  the  basis  of  the  score  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter. 

As  of  November  13,  1984,  the  clerks 
of  the  15  Indiana  counties  making  up 
the  Eighth  District  had  certified  the 
election  results.  The  certificates 
showed  Mr.  McCloskey  leading  Mr. 
Mclntyre  by  72  votes  out  of  233,610 
cast. 

Under  Indiana  law,  Mr.  McCloskey 
should  have  been  certified  as  the  lead- 
ing candidate,  but  instead  the  secre- 
tary of  state  did  nothing  for  more 
than  a  month,  alleging  that  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  Mclntyre  in  Gibson  County, 
IN,  would  reveal  a  new  outcome  in 
that  county  and  would  give  the  elec- 
tion to  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Recounts  soon  were  underway  in  all 
15  counties  of  the  Eighth  District,  and 
the  first  to  certify  new  results,  on  De- 
cember 11,  was  Gibson.  The  recount  in 
Gibson,  when  combined  with  totals  in 
the  other  14  unrecounted  counties, 
gave  the  election  to  Mr.  Mclntyre  by 
34  votes.  The  secretary  of  state  got  the 
Gibson  certificate  2  days  later  and  had 
Mr.  Mclntyre  declared  the  winner  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

New  certificates  from  other  counties 
began  arriving  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office.  By  December  28,  seven 
completed  county  recounts  put  Mr. 
McCloskey  back  in  the  lead.  Four  ad- 
ditional county  recounts  completed 
but  not  yet  received  in  Indianapolis 
have  left  Mr.  McCloskey  in  the  lead. 
However,  the  secretary  of  state  had 
done  nothing  and  has  stated  that  he 
will  do  nothing  until  all  the  recounts 
are  completed. 

The  House  ordinarily  gives  defer- 
ence to  a  State's  certificate  of  election 
because  that  certificate  is  assumed  to 
show  that  the  State  which  issued  it  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a  valid  reflection  of  the 
will  of  the  electorate. 

Acceptance  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's  certifi- 
cate, however,  would  be  to  seat  him 
based  upon  a  recount  result  in  only 
one   of    15   counties.   That   approach 


cannot  be  supported  by  any  principle 
and  is  indeed  wholly  irrational. 

Thus.  Mr.  Mclntyre's  certificate 
should  not  be  recognized  by  the 
House. 

Second,  the  House  should  adopt  the 
Wright  resolution  because  the  district- 
wide  recount  has  not  been  completed. 
As  I  speak  today,  recounts  in  four 
counties— Monroe,  Orange,  Posey,  and 
Vanderburgh,  the  district's  largest- 
are  still  underway.  Legal  controversy 
surrounding  the  recoimt  in  Greene 
County  has  led  to  a  second  recount 
there. 

Fluctuating  official  totals  have  given 
the  race  to  Mr.  McCloskey,  then  to 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  then  again  to  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  wiimer  of 
the  election  is  not  yet  known.  Funda- 
mental fairness  and  common  sense  re- 
quire at  least  that  the  outcome  not  be 
acknowledged  t>efore  the  final  tallies 
are  in. 

Third  and  perhaps  more  basic,  the 
Wright  resolution  should  be  adopted 
because  even  when  the  recounts  are 
completed,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  conducted  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discern  the 
winner  of  such  a  closely  contested 
race.  The  reason  is  lack  of  uniformity 
in  recount  procedures  among  the  vari- 
ous counties.  The  15  State  recount 
proceeding  in  the  15  coimties  of  the 
district  have  employed,  and  continue 
to  employ,  different  and  inconsistent 
rules  in  counting  ballots.  This  haphaz- 
ard process  cannot  determine  the  out- 
come of  this  election. 

Let  me  describe  a  few  of  the  incon- 
sistencies, most  of  which.  Incidentally, 
have  worked  against  Mr.  McCloskey: 

In  Vanderburgh  County,  ballots  on 
which  poll  clerks  failed  to  write  pre- 
cinct numbers  have  been  rejected. 
More  than  1.000  voters  have  been  dis- 
enfranchised, with  a  net  loss  of  nearly 
300  votes  for  Mr.  McCloskey  in  that 
county  In  other  counties,  such  ballots 
have  been  counted— to  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
benefit. 

In  Daviess,  Gibson.  Martin,  Vander- 
burgh, and  Washington  Counties,  in- 
person  or  nonabsentee  ballots  without 
the  initials  of  poll  clerks  have  been  re- 
jected. Mr.  McCloskey  has  lost  scores 
of  votes  in  the  process,  yet  in  all  other 
counties  such  ballots  have  been  count- 
ed and  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  gained. 

In  Warrick  County,  ballots  with 
handprinted— as  opposed  to  handwrit- 
ten—initials of  poll  clerks  were  reject- 
ed at  first,  with  Mr.  McCloskey  losing 
some  100  votes.  The  recount  officials 
than  changed  their  minds  and  accept- 
ed the  ballots.  The  very  same  mid- 
stream change  was  made  in  Orange 
County,  but  there  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
the  clear  beneficiary. 

The  change  of  procedures  in  this 
last  instance  is  especially  troubling, 
and   there   are   two   counties   besides 


Warrick  and  Orange  where  recount 
procedures  have  been  altered  in  mid- 
stream. In  Daviess  and  Greene  Coun- 
ties, uninitialed  absentee  ballots  were 
rejected  at  first  but  were  later  accept- 
ed when  it  became  clear  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  losing  votes. 

It  is  apparent  that  something  must 
be  done  to  address  these  inconsisten- 
cies, or  else  few  people  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  man  who  eventually  is  seated 
ought  to  be  the  Eighth  District's  Con- 
gressman. 

A  fourth  point  in  favor  of  the 
Wright  resolution  is  that  there  is 
precedent  for  failing  to  seat  either 
contestant  in  a  deadlocked  race  such 
as  this  one.  The  most  relevant  precen- 
dent  is  the  Roush-Chambers  election, 
also  in  Indiana,  in  1960.  One  candidate 
was  certified  with  a  margin  of  12 
votes,  but  neither  was  seated  when  the 
House  convened.  The  candidate  who 
was  not  certified  was  seated,  a  winner 
by  99  votes. 

Finally,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
House  ought  to  seat  the  certificated 
Mr.  Mclntyre  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  need  of  the  Eighth  District 
for  representation  in  Congress.  Clear- 
ly, we  must  ask  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  proceed  with 
all  due  speed  for  this  very  reason. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  who  has  won  the 
election.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to 
residents  of  the  Eighth  District  to  seat 
the  wrong  man  today  only  to  have  him 
unseated  tomorrow. 

Also,  the  resolution  provides  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  will  render 
services  to  Eighth  District  constitu- 
ents until  the  matter  is  resolved. 

Moreover,  if  either  candidate  is 
seated,  one  side  will  have  every  reason 
to  delay  the  process  of  resolving  the 
contest.  If  neither  candidate  is  seated, 
each  side  will  have  every  incentive  to 
expedite  the  process. 

Article  I.  section  5  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution says  that  each  "House  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers." The  situation  is  ripe  for  the 
House  to  exercise  its  authority  to 
review  the  Eighth  District  election 
using  uniform  procedures  for  counting 
ballots. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  Wright  resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  tell  both  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  my 
friend  Mr.  McCloskey  that  I,  too,  sym- 
pathize with  their  situation.  I  know 
that  they  would  rather  come  under 
different  circumstances  to  this  gather- 
ing. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  this  case. 
Roush  versus  Chambers,  has  t)een  mis- 
interpreted several  times.  In  fact, 
today  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
candidate  who  the  secretary  of  the 


state  has  held  out  to  be  duly  certified 
has  been  denied  his  seat. 

In  Roush  versus  Chambers,  after 
Mr.  Chambers  was  certified  the 
winner,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indi- 
ana offered  a  sworn  statement  im- 
peaching the  certificate.  So  the  cloud 
on  that  certificate  in  that  case  was  put 
on  it  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. After  that  the  secretary  of  state 
issued  Mr.  Roush 's  certificate  and  that 
is  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
stepped  in.  Never  before  have  we 
taken  the  action  of  stepping  in  and 
acting  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
certificate  that  was  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary of  a  State  held  that  out  to  be  a 
valid  certificate. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vander 
Jagt). 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  not  intended  on  getting  myself  in- 
volved in  this  debate  today,  but  I 
simply  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  remain 
silent  while  I  see  this  House  apparent- 
ly about  to  commit  an  act  of  injustice 
so  grievous  that  it  will  permeate  our 
deliberations  throughout  the  rest  of 
this  99th  Congress  and  in  the  pages  of 
history  that  are  written  about  us. 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  duly 
certified  Member-elect  been  denied 
seating  pending  the  outcome  of  a  re- 
count. Yes.  in  1  case  out  of  the  82— an 
Indiana  case  in  1960— two  Members 
were  asked  to  stand  aside.  But  in  that 
case,  the  secretary  of  state  had  certi- 
fied one  person  a  wiiuier  and  the  Gov- 
ernor somebody  else  a  winner.  The 
House  very  wisely  said,  let  us  have 
these  two  certified  candidates  stand 
aside  while  we  resolve  this  controver- 
sy. 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  candi- 
date certified  by  the  duly  constituted 
authority  of  that  State  as  a  winner 
been  asked  to  stand  aside  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  admittedly  controver- 
sial recount. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  very 
simple.  The  arguments  that  are 
reached  for  become  complicated  and 
complex.  The  facts  are  simple.  On 
election  night,  Mclntyre,  on  the  basis 
of  the  county  reports  of  totals,  was 
ahead  by  100  votes.  The  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana  does  not  certify  for  10 
days  to  give  each  county  an  opportuni- 
ty to  correct  any  errors  that  were 
made  in  the  tabulations. 

On  November  8,  Vanderburgh 
County  added  errors  and  McCloskey 
went  ahead  temporarily  by  72  votes. 

On  November  9,  it  was  discovered 
that  Green  County  had  reported  two 
precincts  two  times.  When  that  correc- 
tion was  mawle  under  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus by  the  court,  and  all  of  the  coun- 
ties had  certified  their  completed  elec- 
tion results  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
he  did  the  only  thing  he  could  do 


under  Indiana  law  and  that  was.  certi- 
fy Mclnt3rre  a  winner  by  34  votes. 

In  the  meantime,  both  sides  had 
asked  for  recounts  and  that  recount 
process  to  date  has  expanded  Mcln- 
tyre's lead  from  34  to  406  votes. 

So  the  majority  reaches  for  the  most 
ludicrous  argiunent  you  can  reach  for 
in  saying  that,  "Well,  at  one  point  in 
this  seesaw  battle.  McCloskey  was 
ahead,  and  at  that  point,  the  secretary 
of  state  should  have  changed  the  certi- 
fication." 

That  is  so  ludicrous  it  means  that  in 
every  recount  as  each  country  comes 
in  day  by  day,  the  secretary  of  state, 
or  whoever  it  is,  changes  the  certifica- 
tion. It  is  ludicrous  on  the  face  of  it. 

But  factually  it  is  Incorrect  to  assert 
that  McCloskey  is  ahead  on  the  basis 
of  recounts  in  completed  counties. 
That  total  includes  Green  Coimty,  and 
Green  County  this  afternoon  is  re- 
counting under  a  court  order.  Now 
how,  when  they  are  In  the  process  of 
recounting,  you  can  claim  that  that  is 
a  completed  county  is  utterly  beyond 
me. 

So  if  you  measure  It  by  counties  that 
are  completed,  Mclntyre  is  a  winner. 
If  you  measiu^  it  by  the  total  recount 
to  date.  Mclntyre  is  a  winner.  If  you 
measure  It  by  election  results  certified 
by  each  county  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  Mclntyre  is  a  winner.  And  If  you 
measure  it  by  election  results  on  elec- 
tion night.  Mclntyre  is  a  winner.  And 
every  one  of  the  arguments  raised 
here  have  been  raised  in  State  courts, 
circuit  courts,  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  and  UJS.  Federal  district  court, 
and  every  one  of  the  arguments  have 
been  rejected. 

D  1430 

Now  these  rejected  arguments  are 
brought  here,  and  we  are  to  reverse 
those  rulings  and  refuse  to  seat  a 
Member-elect  with  a  valid  certificate 
of  election,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  body,  which  I  hope  we 
all  love  so  very  much.  No — the  basis  on 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  reverse 
this  process  and  our  Constitution  and 
our  historical  precedence  is  raw  power. 

The  old  statement  that.  "If  you  have 
got  the  vottjj^ou  can  do  anything  you 
want  to  do.^roat  is  true,  that  the  ma- 
jority can  do  it  to  Rick  Mclntyre;  it 
can  do  it  to  the  minority.  But  in  the 
process,  you  have  to  do  it  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  you  have  to  do  it  to 
500,000  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  who  will  not  have  a  vote  be- 
tween now  and  summer,  during  which 
we  could  revise  our  tax  law  in  the  most 
sweeping  changes  since  the  Institution 
of  Income  tax,  and  we  wiU  be  making 
basic  decisions  about  the  size  and 
nature  and  scope  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carrying  on  for  decades. 

To  do  this  would  be  to  transform  Re- 
publican charges,  that  power  corrupts 
but  absolute  power  corrupts  absolute- 
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ly.  from  charge  to  fact.  This  stealing 
of  a  seat  would  create  a  stench  that 
will  permeate  our  every  deliberation. 

This  goes  beyond  one  vote,  and  it  is 
a  choice  that  each  Member  must  make 
between  partisanship  and  justice;  be- 
tween raw  power  and  simple  honesty 
and  fair  play.  I  hope,  in  the  name  of 
the  integrity  of  this  institution,  you 
vote  not  just  on  behalf  of  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre  or  on  behalf  of  the  500,000  people 
in  Indiana's,  Eighth  District  but  also 
on  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  vote  to 
seat  duly  certified  Rick  Mclntyre  as 
this  House  has  always  done  in  its  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  close 
election.  Representative-elect  Mcln- 
tyre has  described  it  very  accurately. 
As  in  all  close  elections,  the  candidates 
are  going  to  exhaust  all  the  legal  rem- 
edies available  to  them.  Recounts  have 
been  ordered  and  relief  has  been 
sought  in  various  courts.  Several  of 
those  relief  measures  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon.  Relief  is 
still  being  sought  some  of  it  right  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

It  is  said  that  truth  lies  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  Unfortunately,  partisan 
beholders  seek  the  truth  in  differing 
sorts  of  facts,  precedents,  and  pre- 
sumptions. 

Probably  none  of  us  can  be  wholly 
objective  about  this  matter,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  try. 
I  must  say.  on  the  Republican  side  we 
have  tried,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  resolution  without  some  real 
bitterness. 

We  see  here  a  brand  new  precedent 
being  set.  We  came  very  close  to 
asking  the  entire  House  to  stand  aside 
from  the  swearing-in  today,  in  batches 
large  and  small.  Finally,  we  decided 
that  would  be  a  facetious  symbol  of 
our  objection  which  would  not  be  well 
received.  We  decided  that  representa- 
tive goverrmient  was  too  precious  to  be 
triviollzed. 

So  instead  we  chose  to  accept  the 
chance  to  explain,  the  dangers  we  see 
here.  What  we  see  is  the  blatant  abuse 
of  power  by  a  ruthless  majority  un- 
afraid to  take  away  a  seat  which  a 
Member  has  earned  in  an  election, 
albeit  close. 

Here  is  where  we  are:  The  resolution 
proposes  to  rob  Member-elect  Mcln- 
tyre of  the  seat  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
even  though  he  has  been  declared  the 
winner  and  has  been  duly  certified  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  He  received 
more  votes  than  his  opponent  in  the 
election.  Of  the  recounts  that  have 
proceeded  in  the  completed  counties, 
he  is  ahead  by  43  votes.  In  the  partial 
and  completed  counties  that  have 
been  reported,  he  is  ahead  by  406 
votes. 

The  lead  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Indiana  claim  that  candidate  McClos- 
key  had  occurred  in  Green  County, 
where,  on  E)ecember  28,  the  judge  set 
aside  that  count,  and  ordered  the  re- 
count commissioners  to  begin  over 
again. 

He  is  today  supposed  to  be  charging 
the  recount  commissioners  and  giving 
them  Instructions  for  that  recount.  So, 
at  this  time,  there  is  no  validity  to  the 
alleged  McCloskey  lead,  and  it  is  al- 
leged by  no  one  except  McCloskey. 

There  Is  no  evidence  nor  allegation 
of  any  fraud  in  the  vote.  The  process 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  SUte  trying 
to  figure  who  voted  and  how  to  add 
them  up.  There  has  been  no  contest 
filed  in  the  House  by  McCloskey. 
There  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  seat 
except  that  the  opponent  is  a  nice  guy 
who  came  close,  and  who  has  powerful 
friends.  So  the  Democrat  majority  has 
proposed  to  steal  the  seat  from  the 
Republican. 

"There  is  simply  no  reason,  no  prece- 
dent, nor  any  basis  to  vote  yes  on  the 
resolution.  V 

Let  us  talk  abou\the  Roush  prece- 
dent. Mr.  Speaker.  I\  has  been  alleged 
by  the  majority  leader  that  they  are 
'similar  and  almost  identical"  circum- 
stances. Let  us  look  at  the  differences. 

In  the  first  place,  certificates  of 
error  were  filed  by  county  officials  in 
Roush  against  Chambers,  and  in  the 
Mclntyre  victory,  all  of  the  counties 
are  complete  and  there  are  no  certifi- 
cations of  error.  Two  counties.  Vander- 
burgh and  Gibson,  have  corrected 
their  tallies.  Mr.  McCloskey  thought  it 
was  nifty  when  Vanderburgh  correct- 
ed its  vote  total.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  so  good  when  Gibson  was  directed 
by  the  Court  to  correct  its  final  tally 
giving  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  victory. 

The  second  difference  is  there  is  a 
transcript  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  case  declaring  that  Roush.  the 
contestant,  was  duly  elected  rather 
than  the  certified  Member,  who  had 
been  certified  previously.  That  is  quite 
a  difference. 

Third,  there  were  findings  of  fact  by 
a  campaign  expenditures  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  about  alle- 
gations or  irregiilarity  and  fraud. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  contest  filed  in 
that  contest.  We  have  no  contest 
today.  McCloskey  has  made  no  filings 
of  contest  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Fifth,  there  was  no  Indiana  recount 
law.  Rather  there  was  one,  but  it  has 
been  amended  since. 

Sixth,  there  was  no  Federal  Contest- 
ed Elections  Act  which  the  House 
could  use  as  a  guidepost  for  its  judg- 
ment. 

The  question  is  pretty  simple:  The 
Roush  precedent  is  a  reed  so  slender 
that  it  caruiot  bear  the  weight  of  a 
stolen  Congressional  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  looks  like 
a  simple  yes  or  no.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Members  who  are  going  to  vote  on  the 


basis  of  party  unity  and  party  loyalty, 
and  that  is  important  in  this  House. 
We  need  party  loyalty.  We  have  just 
shown  It  on  our  vote  for  Speaker. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ought  to 
be  a  stranger  loyalty  to  the  concept  of 
representative  government,  and  to  the 
Constitution  to  which  all  of  us  have 
pledged  our  allegiance  and  which  we 
all  sworn  to  uphold.  Partisan  politics 
is  not  an  unworthy  pursuit,  but  there 
are  higher  values  at  stake  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  What  is  at  stake  today  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Bluntly  stated,  the  question  is 
whether  a  ruthless  majority  can  disen- 
franchise a  half  million  people  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  by  denying  a  certified 
Member-elect  his  rightful  seat  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Those  of  us  who  are  tempted  to 
follow  the  siren  song  of  party  loyalty 
will  do  well  to  think  about  the  prece- 
dents that  we  will  set  here.  For  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  brand  new  precedent 
that  is  being  set  by  the  Wright  resolu- 
tion. 

None  of  us  is  safe  from  future  ruth- 
less majorities.  None  of  our  constitu- 
ents is  safe  from  having  his  or  her 
vote  pilfered  in  the  name  of  partisan 
politics. 

This  is  as  important  a  vote  as  we  are 
going  to  cast  in  this  congressional  ses- 
sion. It  is  not  a  precedural  vote.  We 
are  talking  about  simple  justice.  This 
vote  will  determine  whether  we  will  let 
the  people  of  Indiana  decide  who  is 
going  to  represent  them. 

Vote  down  the  Wright  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
had  not  intended  to  speak  again  on 
this  subject:  I  do  so  only  to  make 
abundantly  clear  in  the  Record  that 
no  violation  of  precedent  or  principle 
is  being  contemplated  by  the  resolu- 
tion presently  under  consideration. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  tempta- 
tions on  the  part  of  Members  on  the 
other  side  who  feel  keenly  about  this 
closely  contested  election,  to  speak  of 
this  resolution  as  an  exercise  by  a 
ruthless  majority  of  raw  power.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  true.  Had  we  been  at- 
tempting to  exercise  the  raw  power  of 
a  ruthless  majority,  I  suppose  we 
would  have  asked  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  McCloskey,  be 
seated  on  the  basis  of  partial  returns, 
which  we  are  informed  at  this  point 
gave  him  a  44-vote  margin.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
doing  that,  and  so  we  did  not  seek  to 
do  that. 
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There  were  today  three  contested 
elections.  One  of  them  was  resolved  in 
behalf  of  a  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Guam.  We  made  no  effort  to  pre- 


vent his  being  seated  and  taking  the 
oath  of  office. 

The  second  was,  or  I  think  will  be  re- 
solved in  behalf  of  a  Democrat,  the 
gentleman    from    Idaho    [Mr.    Stal- 

LINGSl. 

The  third  we  earnestly  believe  is  too 
close  to  call.  I  do  not  think  that 
smacks  of  raw  power.  In  this  one  that 
we  honestly  believe  to  be  too  close  for 
the  House  to  exercise  its  constitution- 
al responsibilities  in  determining  who 
was  the  winner,  we  have  asked  that 
neither  Member  be  seated.  I  think 
that  is  fair. 

The  second  thing  to  which  I  want  to 
address  myself  is  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  in  the  heat  of  the 
debate  that  we  are  acting  without 
precedent  or  that  we  are  creating  a 
dangerous  new  precedent.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  correct.  What  we  are 
doing  is  precisely  the  same  thing  that 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Roush-Cham- 
bers. 

I  have  with  me  sheets  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  day,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1961,  when  the  House  resolved 
that  matter  just  exactly  as  we  are  pro- 
posing to  resolve  this  matter  today. 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Chambers  had  a 
certificate  of  election.  Mr.  Chambers 
was  permitted  to  vote  on  that  occasion 
in  the  election  for  Speaker,  and  did  so, 
voting  for  his  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Mr.  Halleck.  Just 
so  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mclntyre)  today  was  permitted  to  vote 
In  that  election;  the  same  Identical  set 
of  situations. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  suggested 
today,  there  was  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion unambiguously  identifying  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, as  the  duly  elected  Member  on 
that  occasion.  In  further  support  of 
that  conclusion,  I  cite  the  reference  In 
the  Record  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Halleck,  referred  to  him  as  "Mr. 
Chambers,  who  has  a  certificate  of 
election  from  the  sovereign  State  of 
Indiana." 

So  I  find  that  there  is  no  basic  dis- 
tinction here.  We  are  following  prece- 
dent. It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  situation 
that  existed  then.  On  that  occasion, 
after  the  total  recount  was  completed, 
it  was  determined,  and  I  think  not  con- 
tested, that  the  secretary  of  state  had 
been  in  error  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Roush,  in  fact  had 
been  duly  and  truly  elected. 

I  do  not  know  what  results  will  come 
from  the  inquiry  and  the  total  recount 
in  this  instance.  I  simply  feel  that  It  is 
one  close  enough  that  the  House 
would  be  taking  a  rash  action  if  it 
nished  to  judgment  in  this  case  today. 

I  have  just  one  other  thing  to  say, 
and  this  is  with  respect  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  somehow  what  we  are  doing 
today  runs  contrary  to  the  ruling  of 
the   Supreme   Court   in   the   case   of 


Powell  versus  McCormack.  That  is  not 
true  either. 

Section  5  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

In  the  McCormack  case,  we  were  not 
attempting  to  judge  an  election;  we 
were  presuming  to  Judge  qualifica- 
tions. The  Court,  In  my  opinion  right- 
ly, held  that  the  House  could  not  add 
to  the  constitutionally  enumerated 
qualifications.  So  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Powell  we  were  held  by  the  court  to 
have  acted  unconstitutionally.  We 
were  not  judging  an  election;  we  were 
judging  qualifications. 

Today,  there  is  no  question  of  quali- 
fications. Nobody  has  suggested  that 
the  splendid  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  lacks  qualifications  or  that 
he  Is  not  constitutionally  qualified  to 
serve  If  it  shall  be  determined  that  he 
was,  indeed,  duly  elected.  Nobody  has 
made  that  suggestion.  We  are  not  pre- 
suming to  Judge  his  qualifications,  as 
the  House  has  in  the  Powell  case. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here 
is  to  fulfill  our  constitutional  resix)nsi- 
bility  to  make  certain  that  an  election 
has  been  duly  and  truly  held,  that  its 
result  has  been  timely  and  regular, 
and  that  the  procedures  have  been 
fair.  In  this  instance,  there  is  serious 
question. 

So  we  are  attempting  to  do  what  we 
think  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.  That 
is  to  ask  each  of  the  two  contestants  to 
stand  aside  until  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  shall  have  com- 
pleted Its  recount  and  rendered  its 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  resolution,  I  call 
for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  for  a  question  on  his 
resolution? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
withhold  my  call  for  the  previous 
question  in  order  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  friend.  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2.  In  lines  13 
through  19,  it  describes  the  duties  of 
the  Clerk  providing  clerical  assistance 
to  maintain  the  full  administrative 
functions  for  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indlancu 

My  question  Is:  Can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  assure  us  that 
none  of  the  employees  of  former  Con- 
gressman McCloskey  will  be  main- 
tained on  the  House  payroll  for  the 
purposes  of  performing  full  adminis- 
trative functions  with  respect  to  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  question. 

I  would  presume  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  will  act  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  he  did  In  the  Phil  Gramm  case. 
and  exactly  as  he  does  In  cases  Involv- 
ing the  death  of  a  Member.  I  think 


that  is  in  keeping  with  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Speaker. 


swEAHiHG  iif  or  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  Chair 
puts  the  question,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]  kindly 
raise  his  right  hand? 

The  Speaker  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Honorable  Ron  Mar- 
lenee of  Montana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
You  are  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  238.  nays 
177.  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  3] 

YEAS-238 

Ackermui 

Donnelly 

Kanjorski 

Addmbho 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kaptur 

Akkka 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

AlcKmnder 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Anderaon 

Durbtn 

Kildee 

Dwyer 

Kleczka 

Aiuiunzio 

Dyson 

Kolter 

Anthony 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Applesate 

Erkart  (OH) 

UU'alce 

AttAa 

Rdrar 

Lantos 

AUlm 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leath  (TX) 

AuColn 

English 

Lehman  (CA) 

Banijtfxl 

Erdrelch 

Lehman  (PL) 

Barnes 

Evans  (IL) 

Leland 

Bates 

FasceU 

Levin  (MI) 

Bedell 

Fazio 

Levlne(CA) 

BeOenaon 

Feighan 

Lloyd 

Bennett 

Plippo 

Lone 

BevUl 

Florlo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Biam 

PocUetU 

Luken 

BoggB 

Foley 

Lundine 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

MacKay 

Boner  <TN) 

Pord(TN) 

Man  ton 

Bonior(MI) 

Prank 

Markey 

Bonker 

Frost 

Martinez 

Borski 

Fuqua 

Matxiii 

Boaco 

Oarcia 

MavTOUles 

Boucher 

Gaydoa 

MazEOU 

Boxer 

Gejdenson 

McCurdy 

Breauz 

Oephardt 

McBugh 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

Mica 

Brown  (CA) 

Mikulskl 

Bruce 

Gonzalez 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

Gordon 

MineU 

Burton  (CA) 

Gray(IL) 

MltcheU 

Bustamante 

Gray  (PA) 

Moakley 

Byron 

Guarini 

MoUohan 

Carper 

HaU(OH) 

Montgomery 

Carr 

Hall.  Sam 

Moody 

Chappell 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Clay 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Coelho 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hayes 

Murtha 

Collins 

Hefner  (NO 

Natcher 

Cooper 

Hertel 

Nelson 

Coyne 

Howard 

Nichols 

Crockett 

Hoyer 

Nowak 

Daniel 

Hubbard 

Oakar 

Darden 

Huckaby 

Oberstar 

Daschle 

Hughes 

Obey 

delaOarza 

Hutto 

Olln                 , 

DellumK 

Jacobs 

Ortiz               1 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Owens 

Dicks 

Jones  (OK) 

Panetu 

Dixon 

Jones  (TN) 

Pease 
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Penny 

Shelby 

Trmxler 

Pepper 

Sikorskl 

Ddall 

Perkins 

Sisisky 

Vento 

PtcUe 

Skelton 

Viaclosky 

Price 

Slattery 

Volkmer 

RahmU 

Smith  (PL) 

Walgren 

Rancel 

Smith  (LA) 

Watklns 

R«y 

Solars 

Waxman 

Richardson 

Spratt 

Weaver 

Robinson 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Rodlno 

Staggers 

Wheat 

Roe 

Stark 

Whitley 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

Whitten 

Rose 

Stokes 

WlUiams 

Rostenkowskl 

Stratton 

Wilson 

Rowland  (OA) 

Studds 

Wirth 

Roybai 

Swift 

Wise 

Ruoo 

Synar 

Wolpe 

Sabo 

TaHon 

Wright 

Savage 

Tauzln 

Wyden 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yates 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Yatron 

Schumer 

Torricelli 

Young  (UO) 

Selberltng 

Towns 

Sharp 

Trafleant 
NAYS-177 

Armey 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Badham 

Hammerschmidt  Parrts 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pashayan 

Barton 

Hartnett 

Petri 

Bateman 

Hendon 

Porter 

BenUey 

Henry 

Pursell 

Bereuter 

HUer 

QuUlen 

BlUrakis 

Holt 

Regula 

BlUey 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Rnehlert 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

Boulter 

Hunter 

RItter 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Rogers 

BroyhlU 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Roukema 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Rowland  (CT) 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Carney 

Kindness 

Sax  ton 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Schaefer 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Schneider 

Cllncer 

Lagomarslno 

Schuetle 

CoaU 

LatU 

Schulze 

Cobey 

Leach  (lA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Lent 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Combest 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuater 

Conte 

Ughtfoot 

Siljander 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Slaughter 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith.  Denny 

Davis 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

DeLay 

Madigan 

Snowe 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

DioGuardi 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Dreier 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Strang 

Eckert(NY) 

McCollum 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Sundqulst 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Evans (lA) 

McGrath 

SwindaU 

Pawell 

McKeman 

Tauke 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Taylor 

Fields 

McMillan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Pish 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Frenzel 

MUler  (OH) 

Walker 

Gallo 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Oilman 

Monson 

Whittaker 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Wolf 

Coodling 

Moorhead 

Wortley 

Oradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wylle 

Green 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Gregg 

Nielsen 

Young (FL) 

Grotberg 

Oxley 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Herman 

Dymally 

Neal 

Conyers 

Hall.  Ralph 

Reid 

DlngeU 

Jones  (NO 

Valentine 

Doman  (CA) 

Liplnski 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Members-elect  who 
have  not  taken  the  oath  of  office  will 
kindly  step  to  the  well. 

If  the  Members-elect  will  raise  their 
right  hands,  the  Chair  will  now  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  following  Mem- 
bers-elect: Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth; 
Hon.  Dennis  E.  Eckabt  of  Ohio;  Hon. 
William  L.  Dickinson;  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Carnty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemen  are 
now  Members  of  Congress. 


D  1510 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECTING 
THE  SPEAKER  TO  ADMINISTER 
THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  MR. 
STALLINGS  OP  IDAHO 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
privileged  resolution  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rn.3 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Staixings. 

D  1520 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
expect  this  debate  to  consume  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  15  minutes, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 
I  also  yield  myself  15  minutes  for  that 
purpose,  pending  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose only,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today  when  two  Members 
were  asked  to  stand  aside,  I  asked  to 
be  one  of  those  to  stand  aside  for  one 
reason. 

I  asked  for  Mr.  Staixings  of  Idaho 
to  stand  aside  for  one  reason.  Even 
though  it  is  not  required  by  statute  to 
do  this,  historically  we  have  asked 
seats  in  question  to  stand  aside,  and 
then  be  sworn  in  without  prejudice. 

I  expected  Mr.  Stallings,  and  still 
do,  to  be  sworn  in  without  prejudice  to 
the  pending  case  that  there  is  in 
Idaho,  as  the  proper  procedure,  as 
should  have  been  done  with  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre.  I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  violate 
their  constitutional  obligation,  as  Just 
has  happened.  I  must  say  that  I  told 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  Republican 
side; 


You  watch,  there  are  certain  responsible 
Democrats  that  cannot  violate  their  consti- 
tutional obligation;  they  will  either  vote 
"present"  or  not  vote  at  all. 

I  was  wrong. 

I  am  shocked.  There  is  right,  and 
then  there  is  politically  wrong.  This 
House  by  a  partisan  vote,  has  commit- 
ted a  political  wrong  today.  I  am  not 
suggesting,  nor  do  I  suggest  that 
anyone  on  the  Republican  side  commit 
a  political  wrong.  Mr.  Staixings  is  en- 
titled to  his  seat  here  today  Just  as 
much  as  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  entitled, 
and  has  been  denied  by  a  very  partisan 
vote,  a  very  wrong  doing  that  the 
American  people  will  not  forget. 

This  House  has  been  becoming  more 
corrupt  through  the  abuse  of  power 
and  this  is  really  the  ultimate  today. 
Now  you  young  Members  can  smile 
about  it.  but  it  will  come  back  to 
haunt  you;  watch  and  see  what  hap- 
pens In  the  future. 

The  majority  leader  earlier  In  the 
Mclntyre  case  said  that  Indiana  had 
not  decided  its  election  timely.  He  did 
not  suggest  any  vote  fraud  or  anything 
like  that.  He  said  it  was  still  question- 
able. 

Well,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Staixings, 
there  is  vote  fraud  alleged  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republican  office 
holders  In  Idaho.  There  is  a  case  pend- 
ing right  this  moment  in  the  courts  in 
Idaho.  Every  reason  why  you  would 
not  know  for  sure  whether  Mr.  Stal- 
UNGS  is  going  to  continue  to  serve,  but 
he  has  that  certificate. 

The  only  eligible  thing  we  have  to 
question  is  that  certificate.  He  has  the 
certificate  today.  The  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  has  writ- 
ten the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  I  read 
from  the  third  paragraph,  this  date, 
for  the  State  of  Idaho,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  third  para- 
graph he  says,  and  I  quote: 

Since  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion by  my  office,  certain  allegations  of  sub- 
stantial Irregularities  Involving  registration 
and  voting  in  Blaine  County.  Idaho,  have 
))een  presented  by  a  member  of  our  legisla- 
ture. The  alleged  irregularities  are  stated  to 
be  of  sufficient  volume  to  potentially 
change  the  result  of  this  congressional  elec- 
tion. 

Now,  the  dean  of  the  Democratic 
delegation  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] very  eloquently  said  earlier,  and  I 
cannot  quote  verbatim,  but  he  said 
this: 

The  House  cannot  confidently  rely  upon 
the  State's  certification. 

And  he  went  on  to  say: 

The  Hoiise  does  not  know  today  who 
really  won  that  election  in  Indiana,  because 
it  is  still  up  in  the  air. 

He  said; 

To  seat  the  wrong  man  today  and  unseat 
him  tomorrow  would  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Staixings,  I  think  is  entitled  to 
his  seat  today.  By  our  Constitution,  we 
have  no  right  to  deny  him  that  seat. 


but  he  ought  to  be  sworn  in  without 
prejudice  to  the  pending  case.  We  do 
not  know  for  sure.  But  you  have  done 
a  wrong  in  Indiana  by  not  seating  Rick 
Mclntyre,  who  was  properly  validated 
by  every  criteria  required  by  this 
House  and  as  stated  by  our  Clerk,  Ben 
Guthrie,  earlier  that  he  has  a  proper 
certification,  on  record  right  here,  yet 
you  denied  him  the  seat. 

I  am  not  suggesting  you  do  this,  Mr. 
Staixings,  even  though  if  you  carried 
out— we  are  consistent,  and  I  would 
not  accuse  anybody  of  being  that— but 
if  you  are  consistent. 

Again,  the  American  people  watch- 
ing this  will  note  where  the  noise 
comes  from,  I  am  sure.  It  has  been 
predecided  how  this  House  shall  vote 
this  whole  year,  probably.  Power  is 
corrupt.  You  are  seeing  it  happen  here 
today,  very  corrupt. 

Mr.  friends,  this  is  the  final  thing  I 
am  going  to  say.  In  Indiana,  there  is  a 
recount  pending.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  is  going  to  turn  out;  but  we  should 
have  seated  the  Member  that  had  the 
certification.  In  Idaho,  there  are 
voting  irregularities  and  fraud  which 
may  change  the  whole  election.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  is  going  to  come  out, 
but  we  should  have  seated  both  and  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  commit  two 
wrongs;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
record  vote;  I  want  to  see  where  the 
Inconsistancies  are. 

I  include  the  following: 

Stats  op  Idaho, 
SxcRRAXT  OP  State. 
BoUe,  January  2,  198S. 

BENJAMIIf  J.  CUTHHIX, 

Clerfc,   U.S.  House  of  Representative*,   U.S. 
Capitol  Washington,  DC. 

DKAft  Ms.  GuTHRtr  As  the  chief  election 
officer  of  the  State  of  Idaho  I  present  this 
correspondence  to  further  Inform  your 
office  of  certain  proceedings  presently  pend- 
ing in  Idaho. 

The  Second  District  Congressional  elec- 
tion in  Idaho  was  decided  by  170  votes. 

Since  Issuance  of  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion by  my  office,  certain  allegations  of  sub- 
stantial Irregularities  Involving  registration 
and  voting  in  Blaine  County.  Idaho,  have 
been  presented  by  a  member  of  our  legisla- 
ture. The  alleged  irregularities  are  stated  to 
be  of  sufficient  volume  to  potentially 
change  the  result  of  this  congressional  elec- 
tion. 

In  light  of  these  complained  of  election  ir- 
regularities, our  office  has  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Idaho  Attorney  General's  office. 
The  Idaho  Attorney  General  s  office  Is  pres- 
ently Investigating  these  matters. 

As  you  are  aware  our  office  has  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
in  Investigating  this  matter.' 

Presently  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  has 
referred  this  request  to  their  chief  of  elec- 
tion crimes  branch  in  order  that  review  of 
this  matter  may  be  expedited. 

In  Blaine  County.  Fifth  District  Judge 
Douglas  Kramer  has  appointed  special  in- 
quiry Magistrate  Judge  William  Hart  of  Lin- 
coln County.  Idaho  to  head  a  probe  of  al- 
leged voter  fraud  and  election  irrigularities 
in  Blaine  County. 

Blaine  County  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Keith  Roark,  a  democrat,  has  also  Initiated 
an  investigation  In  this  matter.  The  special 


inquiry  procedure  gives  the  prosecutor 
broad  subpoena  powers  to  investigate  these 
matters.  Mr.  Roark  has  also  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  Join  in  this 
Investigation  as  well. 

In  the  Idaho  legislature,  a  special  legisla- 
tive committee  will  investigate  the  alleged 
election  Irregularities  in  Blaine  County. 

As  the  SUte's  Chief  Election  official,  I 
have  pledged  full  cooperation  and  support 
to  any  partisan,  bipartisan  or  non  partisan 
agency,  committee  or  office  Investigating 
the  election  irrigularities  in  Blaine  County, 
Idaho. 

Since  It  Is  contended  the  outcome  of  these 
investigations  may  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  tills  election  as  weU  as  other  local 
elections.  I  have  requested  that  these  bipar- 
tisan Investigations  be  completed  as  soon  as 
Is  possible. 

It  continues  to  be  my  fervent  hope  that 
these  matters  will  be  resolved  shortly  and 
that  the  will  of  the  people  of  Idaho  will  be 
accurately  stated  by  sending  to  Washington 
that  representative  duly  and  lawfully  elect- 
ed. 

Yours  Truly, 

Psra  T.  CxHAHSDSA, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Idaho. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  vote  "yes"  on  this  resolu- 
tion, following  the  logic  of  the  first 
vote. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  like  to 
share  with  the  House  a  very  brief  ex- 
perience that  I  had  In  this  last  elec- 
tion. My  Democratic  opponents  were 
10  votes  separated  between  the  two  of 
them.  The  one  who  won  by  10  votes 
went  through  a  recount  and  lost  by  18 
votes. 

The  question  is,  had  he  been  elected 
to  Congress,  would  that  kind  of  a  situ- 
ation actually  raise  a  serious  question 
because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  race. 
I  think  that  when  we  make  a  decision 
of  this  kind  that  it  is  terribly,  terribly 
important  that  we  all  understand  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  might  be  sub- 
ject to  it  If  the  race  was  close  enough. 

I  think  we  ought  to  cast  our  votes 
not  based  on  the  partisan  impact  of  it, 
but  based  upon  the  long-term  histori- 
cal outcome  of  the  elections  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]. 

Mr.  FRENZETi.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  seen  on  the  previous  vote  what 
some  of  us  have  declared  to  be  a  fla- 
grant exercise  of  brutal  political 
power,  disenfranchising  the  half  a  mil- 
lion people  In  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana. 

I  Just  want  to  assure  Mr.  Staixings 
and  my  Democratic  friends  that  I  do 


not  think  any  Republicans  are  going 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Staixings.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  him  to  take  the  oath  today 
on  the  same  basis  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
should  have  taken  the  oath. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  delight  for  me 
to  see  how  my  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  can  rationalize  one  vote  one 
way  and  another  vote  the  other. 

Let  us  look  at  the  difference  In  the 
two  campaigns.  Both  of  them  were 
close  contests.  Staixings  was  declared 
a  winner  by  170  votes;  Mclntyre  by  40. 
Was  there  a  contest  filed  by  McClos- 
key?  No.  Is  there  a  contest  in  the  Stal- 
lings race?  Yes,  there  is.  duly  filed 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  of  course  a  flock  of  court  cases. 

Are  there  Irregularities  alleged?  Yes, 
In  one  Idaho  case.  Voting  irregularities 
are  claimed  on  a  specified  Indian  res- 
ervation, as  are  other  irregularities  in 
voting  contrary  to  Idaho  law  from  post 
office  boxes  In  Blaine  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at  least  seven 
Investigations  going  forward;  one  by 
the  Idaho  attorney  general,  one  by  the 
Idaho  secretary  of  state,  one  by  the 
Integrity  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  one  by  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Idaho  which  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  Judge-magistrate,  one 
by  the  Blaine  County  attorney— a 
Democrat,  by  the  way— one  by  both 
houses  of  the  Idaho  Legislature. 

There  are  no  allegations  against  the 
Member-elect.  Mr.  Staixings.  He 
should  be  sworn  In. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  simply  under- 
lines the  Republican  objections  and 
bitterness  to  the  unjustice  that  was 
done  before. 

I  am  going  to  read  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  Report  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  in  the  case  of  Tunney 
versus  Vessey  in  1971,  a  vintage  year, 
my  first  on  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

D  1530 

It  says  here:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  consistently  been  hesi- 
tant in  declaring  a  seat  vacant  prefer- 
ring rather  to  measure  the  wrong  and 
correct  the  returns  if  this  Is  at  all  pos- 
sible." That  should  have  been  the  key- 
note In  the  Mclntyre  case  where  a 
grave  injustice  has  just  been  done  by 
this  House. 

Two  injustices  do  not  make  a  Justice. 

Republicans  will  vote  twice  for  jus- 
tice. Republicans  wiU  not  attempt  to 
repeat  the  Injustice  to  Mr.  Staixings. 
Let  those  who  vote  on  the  double 
standard  to  explain  their  votes. 

The  resolution  should  be  passed,     li 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  very 
clear  party  line  vote  a  few  minutes 
ago,  voting  on  House  Resolution  1,  it  is 
my  clear  opinion  that  this  body  chose 
to    steal    a    congressional    seat    away 
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from  500,000  voters  In  the  Kghth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

I  hope  this  House  will  not  make  the 
same  mistake  today  with  the  pending 
resolution  as  it  relates  to  the  race  be- 
tween George  Hansen  and  Dick  Stal- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Stallings  is  seated  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  deserves  to  be 
sworn  in  because  he  holds,  as  Mr. 
Mclntyre  held,  a  valid  certificate  of 
election  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
their  respective  States. 

But  is  there,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  body,  a  question.  Does  there  still 
remain  a  question  as  to  who  was  legal- 
ly and  properly  elected  in  their  repre- 
sentative States?  Yes,  I  believe  there  is 
a  question  and  that  question  is  cur- 
rently being  pursued  in  both  States. 
And  that  is  a  fair  process  that  all  of  us 
would  encourage  that  our  States 
become  engaged  in  if  it  were  our  race 
that  were  in  question. 

But  today  we  chose  to  violate  the 
Constitution,  to  throw  it  to  the  wind 
and  say  that  all  of  those  criterias  by 
which  we  establish  representation  in 
the  House  simply  do  not  matter. 

We  heard  the  majority  leader  in  the 
House  today  give  all  of  his  explanation 
as  to  why  McCloskey  ought  to  be 
seated.  And  yet  who  held  the  certifi- 
cate of  election?  There  is  a  decision 
pending  in  the  State  of  Indiana  based 
on  a  recount  and  that  is  a  valid  proc- 
ess. 

Then  let  me  relate  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  in  Idaho  today 
because  they  do  exist  and  there  is  real 
question  and  that  is  being  pursued  by 
not  only  local,  but  State  and  Federal 
authorities. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the 
election  certificate  it  was  revealed  in 
an  election  contest  lawsuit  filed  in 
State  court  that  2,481  votes  were  cast 
and  counted  in  Blaine  County,  ID, 
which  may  be  illegal  in  that  the  voters 
casting  them  had  listed  addresses  in 
registering  to  vote  which  were  inad- 
equate under  Idaho  law.  In  fact,  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  these  ad- 
dresses through  a  test  mailing  has  al- 
ready shown  that  over  300  of  the  ad- 
dresses may  not  be  valid.  The  lawsuit 
charges  that  illegal  votes  changed  the 
outcome  of  the  election  since  they 
constitute  44  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
in  that  county,  which  went  74  percent 
in  favor  of  Dick  Stallings. 

These  registration  irregularities  in 
Blaine  County  have  generated  serious 
concern,  as  I  mentioned,  by  local. 
State  and  now  Federal  authorities. 
Voter  fraud  is  the  question.  Voter 
fraud  is  now  being  investigated  by  the 
State  attorney  general,  by  the  Idaho 
Legislature,  by  the  U.S.  attorney.  It 
has  been  recommended  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  accepted  the  case 
under  their  voter  fraud  division  to  in- 
vestigate it  to  see  if  in  fact  that  has 
happen. 

If  voter  fraud  is  possible,  if  the  in- 
vestigation demonstrates  that  that  is 


what  happened,  it  is  a  possibility  that 
Congressman  Hansen  could  have  won 
that  election  by  well  over  1,000  votes. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  pending 
before  this  body  today.  The  question 
pending  is:  Does  Dick  Stalungs,  Con- 
gressman-elect from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  hold  a  valid  certificate 
of  election  from  the  secretary  of  the 
State  of  Idaho?  Yes.  I  believe  he  does. 
Yes  I  believe  he  ought  to  be  seated. 
And.  yes.  I  believe  the  Members  of  this 
body  unanimously  ought  to  vote  to 
seat  him.  without  prejudice  to  the  in- 
vestigation that  is  currently  underway 
in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

We  must  not  err  in  this  instance. 
Just  because  this  House  in  a  partisan 
vote  decided  to  err  in  the  first  instance 
of  House  Resolution  1  to  steal  from 
the  citizens  of  Indiana  a  congressional 
seat,  to  set  a  trend  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  99th  Congress,  to  show  the  raw 
force  of  the  power  by  the  vote,  is  no 
reason  to  err  in  this  instance. 

I  have  encouraged  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  to  vote  in  favor  of 
seating  the  Congressman  elect  from 
the  Second  District  of  Idaho.  But  not 
to  prejudice  the  investigation  that  is 
underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  established  a 
precedent  today  and  I  hope  we  will  rue 
the  day  that  we  so  made  that  mistake, 
that  we  will  not  once  again  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  rise  is  to 
protest  a  very  serious  infraction  of  the 
rules  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  gentleman  who  just  spoke,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  in  malign- 
ing the  motives  that  governed  our  de- 
cision in  voting  affirmatively  for  the 
resolution.  They  have  called  us  cor- 
rupt, they  have  said  we  have  cheated 
an  electorate,  they  have  questioned 
our  motives  as  being  strictly  partisan 
motivated.  And,  Mr.  Leader.  I  bitterly 
resent  and  protest  that  because  in  my 
case  I  certainly  resent  that  and  I 
demand  an  apology.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, who  was  the  most  abusive.  That 
was.  since  they  were  challenging  the 
fact  that  this  House  was  acting  under 
the  dictates  of  this  resolution  pro- 
posed as  being  unconstitutional  would 
he  not  then  be.  in  effect,  advocating  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  arrogating  to 
each  and  every  secretary  of  state  of 
each  of  the  States  a  usurpation  of  the 
House's  constitutional  mandate  to  de- 
termine qualifications  and  elections  of 
its  Members? 

I  do  not  believe  the  opposition's 
basic  premise:  That  the  House  is 
bound  by  a  State's  secretary  of  state's 
certification,  no  matter  how  outra- 
geous, is  sound.  Rather,  that  would  in 


reality  cause  the  House  to  abdicate  its 
constitutional  prerogative.  If  the  sec 
retary   of  state   of   Indiana   was   not 
ready,  as  he  obviously  was  not,  to  cer 
tify,  he  should  have  so  indicated. 

As  a  result,  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  Idaho,  it  leaves  no  alterna- 
tive for  this  House  but  to  proceed  the 
way  it  has  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  establishment  of  precedents  under 
these  situations. 

Mr.  Leader,  I  demand  an  apology  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be 
attacked  this  way  and  our  votes  ma- 
ligned as  thievery. 

Second,  I  resent  being  called  cor- 
rupt, which  is  what  has  been  said  on 
this  floor,  simply  because  I  voted  for  a 
resolution  in  a  way  different  from  the 
other  Member's  way. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
same  situation.  I  came  here  under  a 
contested  election.  This  body  at  that 
time  could  have  deprived  me  of  being 
seated.  Fortunately,  for  me  at  least, 
they  did  not.  Properly  for  me,  they  did 
not.  It  took  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  contest  was  finally,  through  the 
courts,  determined. 

I  think  it  is  inappropriate  at  this 
time  for  this  body  to  set  a  precedent 
this  year  that  has  similar  circum- 
stances to  previous  years  whereby  this 
body  takes  it  upon  themselves  to  de- 
termine which  Members  are  going  to 
be  seated  and  which  Members  are  not 
going  to  be  seated  without  consider- 
ation of  the  facts  of  the  election. 

When  a  secretary  of  state  deter- 
mines that  the  election  is  certified.  I 
believe  this  body  has  an  obligation  to 
seat  the  certified  winner  of  that  elec- 
tion. It  is  imprudent  to  set  a  precedent 
now  where  this  body  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  which  Mem- 
bers will  be  seated  and  which  will  not. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  seating  Mr.  Stal- 
lings. as  I  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  an  apology  is  in 
order,  however,  it  is  going  to  be  differ- 
ent than  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
solicited.  I  am  going  to  apologize  for 
this  House's  action  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  to 
Mr.  Mclntyre  both  of  whom  have  been 
wronged  today,  very  seriously,  by  the 
actions  of  this  body. 

In  closing,  several  people  have  asked 
how  they  should  vote  on  this.  My  ear- 
lier asking  Mr.  Stallings  to  stand 
aside  was  not  vindictive.  I  was  really 
shocked  yesterday  when  I  heard  the 
rumor  that  the  Speaker  was  not  going 
to  allow  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  be  seated.  I 
did  not  believe  it.  I  only  asked  Mr. 


Stallings  to  stand  aside  for  one  pur- 
pose: That  he  be  identified  if  there  is  a 
question  in  Idaho  similar  to  the  other 
question  in  Indiana,  but  both  should 
have  been  seated.  It  is  wrong  not  to, 
but  please,  no  one  on  this  side  make 
the  mistake  of  voting  no.  Vote  aye  on 
this  motion  please. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  significant 
that  each  of  those  on  the  other  side 
who  have  spoken  to  this  question  have 
urged  an  aye  vote  on  my  motion.  I 
regret  very  much  that  there  has  been 
an  imputation  of  bad  motive,  or  the 
implication  raised  that  in  voting  to 
seat  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  [Mr. 
Stallings],  we  are  acting  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
we  acted  earlier  today  when  we  chose 
to  seat  neither  of  the  contestants  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  I  think 
may  have  been  somewhat  carried 
away,  and  I  understand  how  that  can 
happen,  when  he  suggested  that  the 
House  chose  to  steal  a  congressional 
seat.  It  may  be  that  he  misunderstood 
the  purport  or  the  intent  of  my  re- 
marks because  he  also  characterized 
.  what  I  had  said  in  that  earlier  in- 
stance by  stating  that  the  majority 
leader  gave  his  reasons  why  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  be  seated. 

Now,  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  I  did 
not  argue  that  Mr.  McCloskey  should 
be  seated:  I  argued  merely  that  we 
should  seat  neither  of  the  contestants 
until  it  was  determined  who  was  the 
winner. 

I  think  there  are  several  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable features  between  this  in- 
stance and  the  instance  which  we  ear- 
lier resolved.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Idaho  case  is  similar  to  hundreds  of 
cases  that  have  occurred,  whereas  the 
Indiana  case  is  distinct  in  various  par- 
ticulars. In  the  Idaho  instance,  the 
process  was  completed  in  a  timely 
fashion.  In  Indiana,  the  process  is  un- 
likely to  be  completed  for  weeks  yet  to 
come.  In  Idaho,  uniform  procedures 
were  followed  for  counting  the  ballots. 
In  Indiana,  the  ballots  were  counted 
under  15  different  sets  of  rules,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  been  fully 
counted  yet. 

In  Idaho  the  certification  proceeded 
according  to  State  law.  In  Indiana,  the 
certification  was  held  up  until  one 
county  completed  its  recount,  then 
hastily  made  and  has  not  been  left 
open  for  change.  In  Idaho,  there  was 
no  discrepancy  In  the  result.  A  recount 
was  conducted  by  the  State,  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stallings],  was  declared  to  be 
the  victor. 

In  Indiana,  by  contrast,  the  result  Is 
different  according  to  which  recount 
totals  one  uses.  In  Idaho,  the  State 
law  is  clear.  In  Indiana,  the  State  law 
is  complex  and  confusing.  In  Idaho, 


there  were  very  few  votes  disallowed. 
In  Indiana,  hundreds,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  votes  have  been  disallowed. 

Finally,  in  Idaho,  all  the  State  reme- 
dies have  been  exhausted  and  Mr. 
Stallings  has  been  declared  the 
winner.  In  Indiana.  State  remedies 
still  remain.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
the  two  cases  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able, and  I  do  not  expect  that  Mem- 
bers are  likely  to  vote  against  this 
present  resolution,  but  I  do  want  all  of 
us  to  understand  that  In  so  doing  we 
are  not  behaving  in  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent from  the  manner  which  we  fol- 
lowed earlier  in  our  determination 
that  we  were  not  yet  prepared  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  available 
to  us  at  this  moment,  to  declare  who 
the  winner  was  In  the  Instance  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  think  we 
are  prepared,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley].  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZiEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  407,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  18, 
as  follows: 
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Goodling 

CJordon 

Oradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner  (NO 

Bendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastetuneter 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

Kramer 

lAPakse 

Lagomarsino 

LAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Long 

liOtt 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 


Mack 
MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer(CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bfrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Putsell 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roljerts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

RoukemA 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 


Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

SchuUSe 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SUJander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stagger? 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trsjtler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Viscloeky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Wet>er 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WUUamz 

Wilson 

Wirtb 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Lowery  (CA) 
NOT  VOTING— 18 


Barton 

Hall.  Ralph 

Neal 

Bosco 

Jone«(NC) 

Reld 

Conyers 

Lrath(TX) 

Rodino 

Daniel 

Levtn(MI) 

SwIndaU 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Wax  man 

GuaiinI 

MoaUey 

Younc(AK) 

D  1600 

Mr.  MACK  and  Mr.  BROYHILL 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  roUcall  vote  No.  4,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  with  150-some-odd 
constituents  from  my  district  whom  I 
was  showing  around  the  Capitol.  I 
state  that  had  I  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  the  rollcall. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]  kindly  bring 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGs]  to  the  well? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
have  any  remarks  that  he  wishes  to 
express  at  this  time? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Member-elect,  the 
Honorable  Richaho  H.  Stallings  of 
Idaho. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
You  are  now  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


MAJORITY  LEADER 
The   SPEAKER.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
have  been  directed  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Democratic  Members 
have  selected  as  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Jim  Wright. 


MINORITY  LEADER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference.  I 
am  directed  by  that  conference  to  offi- 
cially notify  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  has  been  selected 
as  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


D  1610 
MAJORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  and  distinct  pleasure  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  will  act  as  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  the  99th  Congress. 


MINORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference,  I 
am  directed  by  our  conference  to 
notify  the  House  officially  that  the 
Republican  Members  have  selected  as 
our  minority  whip  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  Hon- 
orable Trewt  Lott. 


ELECTION  OP  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE.  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS. 
DOORKEEPER.  POSTMASTER. 
AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
3)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  That  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

That  Jack  Rius.  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  James  T.  MoUoy,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  Robert  V.  Rota,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  chosen  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

That  Reverend  James  David  Ford,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
offer  a  substitute  resolution,  but 
before  offering  the  substitute.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  request  that  there  be  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  on  the  resolution 
so  that  we  may  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  will  be 
divided. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that 
portion  of  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  Chaplain. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

StrBSTITtTTE  AMENDMENT  OrTTRED  8T  Ma.  KEMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  substitute 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp  as  a 
substitute  for  the  remainder  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  Hyde  H.  Murray  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  be.  and  he  is  hereby. 


chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represents 
lives: 

That  Walter  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  SUte  ol 
New  Jersey,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

That  Tommy  Lee  Winebrenner,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  be.  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

That  Ronald  W.  Lasch,  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

THE  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers  of 
the  House  just  elected  kindly  step  for- 
ward. 

The  officers-elect  presented  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations  to 
the  officers  of  the  House. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  4 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  be  informed 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  assembled:  that  Thomas  P.  OKeill. 
Junior,  a  Representative  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected 
Speaker;  and  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  has  been 
elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Nlnty-nlnth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and 
ask  for  its  inunedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  5 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 


and  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  the  conunit- 
tee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been 
assembled,  and  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
INFORM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER 
AND  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  6 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Junior,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, Speaker;  and  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on 
the  table. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  7)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  7 
Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress. Including  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law  and  concurrent  resolutions  adopted  pur- 
suant thereto  which  constituted  the  Rules 
of  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  are  hereby  adopted  as  the 
Rules  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  with 
the  following  amendments: 

(1)  In  Rule  I,  clause  7,  Insert  after  the 
words  "three  legislative  days"  the  following: 
",  except  that  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  may  name  a  Member  to  act  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  only  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  for  a  period  of 
time  specified  in  the  designation,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  clause". 

(2)  In  Rule  X,  clause  KeKl),  strike  the 
words  "to  consist  of  thirty  Members  as  fol- 
lows", and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "consisting 
of  the  following  Members". 

In  Rule  X.  clause  KeKlKA),  strike  the 
word  "twenty-eight". 

(3)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  1(a)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  (aMl)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 


so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  conmiittees  and  subcommittees.". 

(4)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  3(e),  insert  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however. 
Each  committee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
shall  determine,  in  his  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  still  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room". 

In  Rule  XI,  clause  3(fK3),  strike  the  first 
sentence  and  insert  after  the  word  "permit- 
ted" in  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  chair- 
man". 

In  Rule  XI.  clause  3(fK5),  insert  after  the 
word  "shall"  the  following:  "operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall". 

In  Rule  XI.  clause  3(fK8)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of 
still  photographers  permitted  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing 
or  meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers". 

(5)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  5,  Insert  after  para- 
graph (e)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(fXl)  For  continuance  of  necessary  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  by— 

"(A)  each  standing  and  select  committee 
established  by  these  rules:  and 

"(B)  each  select  committee  of  the  House, 
which  was  established  by  resolution  during 
the  preceding  Congress,  and  for  which  a  re- 
establishing resolution  is  introduced  In  the 
present  Congress  (but  only  if  no  resolution 
of  the  preceding  Congress  providing  ex- 
penaes  for  investigations  of  such  select  com- 
mittee contained  provision  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  funding  of  the  select  committee 
at  or  before  the  end  of  that  Congress); 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  period  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  3  and  ending  at  midnight  on  March 
31  of  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

"(2)  Each  committee  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (1)  shall  be  entitled  for  each 
month  In  the  period  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  to  9  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
nualized amount  made  available  under  ex- 
pense resolutions  for  such  committee  for 
the  second  session  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. 

"(3)  PaymenU  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  Involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (4),  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
rule  of  the  House,  or  other  authority,  from 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congress,  until  the  election  by  the  House  of 
the  committee  involved  in  that  Congress, 
payments  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  signed  by— 

"(A)  the  chairman  of  such  committee  as 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Congress;  or 

"(B)  If  such  chairman  Is  not  a  Member  in 
the  present  Congress,  the  ranking  majority 


party  member  of  such  committee  as  consti- 
tuted at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Congress 
who  is  a  Member  in  the  present  Congress. 

"(5MA)  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  this  paragraph  shall 
expire  upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  a 
primary  expense  resolution  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

"(B)  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  insofar  as  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  resolution,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
adopted  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  these 
rules.". 

(6)  In  Rule  XVI,  clause  4,  strike  out  the 
words  "one  half  of  such  time  to"  In  the 
third  sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "except  that  on  demand  of  the 
floor  manager  for  the  majority  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  debate  such  motion  for  one  hour. 
One  half  of  any  debate  on  such  motions 
shaU". 

(7)  In  Rule  XXVIII,  clause  2(a),  insert 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  if 
the  floor  manager  for  the  majority  and  the 
floor  manager  for  the  minority  are  both 
supporters  of  the  conference  report,  one 
third  of  such  debate  time  shall  be  allotted 
to  a  Member  who  is  opposed  to  said  confer- 
ence report". 

In  Rule  XXVIII,  clause  2(b),  Insert  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  if  the 
floor  manager  for  the  majority  and  the 
floor  manager  for  the  minority  are  both 
supporters  of  the  original  motion  offered  by 
the  floor  manager  for  the  majority  to  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment,  one  third  of  such 
debate  time  shall  be  allotted  to  a  Member 
who  is  opposed  to  said  motion". 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?      

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  it  is  his  intention  to  re- 
serve or  to  grant  the  minority  one-half 
of  the  debate  time  on  adoption  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Why,  precisely  so. 
There  would  be  no  intention  to  do 
anything  other  than  that.  The  minori- 
ty would  be  entitled  to  a  half  of  the 
time  involved  in  the  debate  on  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  With  that  assurance, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  may  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

TIMZ  OP  mXTING  or  STEERING  AMD  POUCY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  are  members  of 
the  Steering  and  Policy  Committee 
that  that  committee  will  meet  in  room 
H-122  immediately  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  That  may  come  an 
hour  from  now.  That  meeting  had 
been  scheduled  originally  for  4:30.  It 
will  not  be  held  until  the  completion 
of  this  resolution. 

Now,  having  consumed  that  time,  I 
should  like  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  Modifica- 
tions, who  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommended rules  changes  embodied  in 
House  Resolution  7  are,  for  the  most 
part,  noncontroversial  and  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  has  not  recommended 
major  changes  in  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness in  the  House.  Before  we  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  House  rules  and 
these  recommended  changes,  I  would 
like  take  a  few  minutes  to  briefly  sum- 
marize the  recommendations  of  the 
caucus  contained  in  House  Resolution 
7. 

The  first  amendment  changes  rule  1 
to  enable  the  Speaker  to  designate  a 
Member,  for  a  specific  period  of  time 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions in  his  absence.  Under  present 
rules,  a  Speaker  pro  tempore  must  be 
formally  elected  by  the  House  to  sign 
enrolled  bills.  This  limited  change  is 
only  designed  to  facilitate  the  signing 
of  bills  for  transmittal  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  President. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  re- 
moves the  numerical  limitation  con- 
tained in  rule  X  on  the  total  number 
of  Members  who  may  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  change  would 
allow  the  size  of  the  committee  to  be 
determined  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  standing  committees,  and  would 
not  affect  the  limitations  on  terms  of 
membership  set  forth  in  House  rules 
relative  to  service  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  committee  in  1974,  its  size  has 
been  increased  three  times,  in  the 
94th,  97th  and  98th  Congress. 

The  third  amendment  to  the  rules 
provides,  in  rule  XI,  a  nondebatable 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  first  read- 
ing of  a  bill  by  a  committee  clerk  prior 
to  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment in  committee  markup.  This 
amendment  does  not  do  away  with  the 
requirement  to  read  the  bill  in  full 
upon  demand,  nor  does  it  do  away 
with  the  requirement  to  read  the  bill 
for  amendment;  rather,  it  provides 
that   the   first   reading  may   be   dis- 


pensed with  if  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees  to  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  reading. 

The  fourth  rules  change  amends 
rule  XI  to  provide  a  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  with  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  cameras  to  be  permitted  at 
any  given  committee  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. The  chairman  will  be  required  to 
follow  the  standards  of  dignity  and  de- 
corum set  forth  in  House  rules.  The 
present  House  rule  limits  television 
cameras  to  four  and  press  photogra- 
phers to  five  in  any  committee  meet- 
ing for  hearings. 

The  fifth  amendment  provides.  In 
rule  XI.  new  automatic  interim  fund- 
ing for  committee,  select  committees 
established  in  the  House  rules,  and 
select  committees  established  by  reso- 
lution in  the  previous  Congress  for 
which  a  reestablishing  resolution  is  in- 
troduced in  the  new  Congress  and  for 
which  funding  was  not  terminated  in 
the  preceding  Congress.  The  automat- 
ic funding  is  provided  between  Janu- 
ary 3  and  March  31  of  the  first  session 
of  a  Congress.  Resolutions  providing 
such  interim  funding  have  been  rou- 
tinely adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  and  this  rules  change 
codifies  that  practice. 

The  sixth  proposed  rules  change 
amends  rule  XVI  to  provide  for  1  hour 
of  debate,  upon  demand  of  the  majori- 
ty floor  manager  of  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution, on  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions,  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  maker 
of  the  motion  and  a  Member  opposed. 
Under  current  rules,  such  a  motion, 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  minori- 
ty party  to  offer,  is  subject  to  10  min- 
utes of  debate,  equally  divided. 

The  final  rules  change  amends  rule 
XXVIII  to  provide  that  one-third  of 
the  debate  time  on  a  conference 
report,  or  on  a  Senate  amendment  re- 
ported from  conference  in  disagree- 
ment, be  allotted  to  a  Member  who  is 
opposed  to  the  conference  report  or  to 
the  motion  to  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  only  if  the  floor  managers 
for  the  majority  and  the  minority  sup- 
port the  conference  report  or  motion. 
Current  rules-  provide  for  no  automatic 
distribution  of  time  to  a  Member  who 
is  opposed.  Under  the  rules  change  as 
proposed,  any  Member,  whether  from 
the  majority  or  the  minority,  may 
seek  the  20  minutes  in  opposition 
under  ordinary  rules  of  recognition 
when  both  floor  managers  support  the 
proposition. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  majority  leader 
indicated,  the  time  will  be  equally  di- 
vided, for  purposes  of  debate  only,  and 
our  side  has  yielded  a  total  of  30  min- 
utes to  the  minority. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  seek  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  ma> 
bring  before  the  House  a  comprehen 
sive  package  of  reforms  coverlnt: 
nearly  all  aspects  of  House  operations. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies 
done  on  House  operations  and  they  all 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion- 
change  is  needed.  Even  surveys  of 
House  Members  produce  the  same 
result. 

Change  the  rules. 

Change  the  way  we  operate  around       (I 
here. 

This  year,  we  can  add  two  more 
pressing  reasons  for  reform.  One  is 
money. 

This  is  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar 
Congress. 

We're  spending  too  much  and  ac- 
complishing too  little. 

We  waste  public  funds  on  too  many 
subcommittees,  too  much  staff,  and 
too  much  paperwork.  Too  much  of 
what  we  do  is  for  show. 

We  put  very  little  meat  on  the  public 
platter  and  a  lot  of  fat  and  gristle,  but 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  it  as  though  it 
was  all  100-percent  prime  beef. 

Let's  begin  the  deficit  reduction 
search  right  here,  right  now. 

The  second  reason  is  one  of  pride.  In 
2  years,  we  will  celebrate  the  conven- 
ing of  the  100th  Congress. 

This  will  be  a  special  time  for  those 
of  us  who  cherish  this  institution  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  governance  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 

We  must  not  convene  a  100th  Con- 
gress stricken  with  inefficiency, 
plagued  by  bitter  partisanship,  and  so 
cumersome  and  autocratic,  it  can't 
conduct  the  people's  business. 

This  is  our  last  chance  to  heal  this 
House  before  we  shine  the  national 
spotlight  on  her  for  the  bicenteimlal 
of  our  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  propose  reducing  the  number 
and  size  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. 

We  propose  oversight  reform,  less 
duplication,  less  staffing,  reductions  in 
the  volume  of  mail  we  send  out.  a  ban 
on  proxy  voting,  fair  committee  ratios 
and  other  reforms. 

We  all  know  something  needs  to  be 
done.  We  have  put  it  off  for  too  long. 

Let's  give  the  people  a  House  in 
which  they  can  take  pride. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  brief  remarks  rel- 
ative to  the  Democratic  Rules  Pack- 
age. 

The  new  rules  of  the  House  as  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  belfore  us. 
House  Resolution  7.  are  a  conglomera- 
tion of  ideas  of  assorted  subgroups  of 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the 
"Caucus  Committee  on  Organizations. 
Study  and  Review"  and  the  DSG  or 
Democratic  study  group. 

The  changes  for  the  99th  Congress 
are    relatively    modest    compared    to 


some  of  the  whoppers  I've  seen 
dragged  out  here  on  opening  days  in 
the  past. 

Some  of  these  amendments  are 
thoughtful  or  required,  while  others 
could  be  damaging  to  the  rights  of  my 
minority  Members  in  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  address  several  of  the 
proposed  House  rules  changes. 

DESIGNATED  BILL  SIGNER 

The  change  would  allow  the  Speak- 
er, with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
to  name  a  Member  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  for  a  specific 
period  of  time. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  change  which 
would  allow  the  Speaker  to  be  absent 
from  the  House  while  still  allowing 
our  enrolled  bills  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  promptly. 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE  SIZE 

This  change  would  strike  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Budget  Committee 
consist  of  30  members. 

This  cannot  be  considered  radical,  as 
we  enlarged  the  committee  to  31  mem- 
bers during  the  98th  Congress.  The 
Democratic  caucus  has  tinkered  more 
with  these  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  than  any  others. 

They've  changed  the  earlier  Member 
rollover  requirement  from  two  terms 
to  three  terms  and  made  exceptions 
for  the  chairman. 

Just  prior  to  this  Congress,  the 
caucus  decided  only  to  change  the  size 
for  the  third  time,  now  there  is  no 
limit. 

This  amendment  supposedly  would 
allow  the  size  of  the  committee  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  negotiations  with  the  minority  at 
the  start  of  each  Congress. 

We  have  abandoned  many  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  Budget  Act 
as  originally  put  forth. 

We  set  the  size  and  composition  for 
a  particular  purpose. 

It  was  intended  to  be  small  enough 
to  act  while  still  carrying  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  members  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  as  well  as  a  leadership 
representative  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  the  committee. 

We  originally  required  three  mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  from  Ways  and  Means 
and  Appropriations,  while  requiring 
two  from  those  committees  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  The  remaining  members 
are  to  be  from  all  the  other  conunit- 
tees. 

This  was  intended  to  give  the  money 
committees  fair  representation  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

This  would  not  be  a  problem  if  we 
maintained  the  committee's  originally 
intended  ratio  of  no  more  than  3  to  2, 
majority  to  minority. 

As  it  has  been,  my  committee  on 
committees  has  to  live  with  a  ratio  of 
20  to  11.  almost  2  to  1.  If  you  subtract 
our  required  five  members,  we  have 
only  six  slots  from  all  the  other  com- 


mittees, as  compared  to  10  on  the  ma- 
jority side. 

Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  achieve  bi- 
partisanship on  our  budgets,  we  must 
make  the  process  bipartisan. 

Changes  which  are  made  unilateral- 
ly by  one  party  do  not  aid  in  achieving 
that  bipartisanship. 

FIRST  READING  IN  COMMITTEES 

This  change  would  make  a  motion  to 
dispense  with  the  first  reading  of  a  bill 
or  resolution  in  committees  and  sub- 
committees a  nondebatable  motions  of 
high  privilege  if  printed  copies  of  the 
bill  or  resolution  are  available. 

This  change  does  not  appear  innocu- 
ous on  its  face,  so  we  must  first  under- 
stand its  origin.  In  one  committee  in 
particular  our  objection  was  regularly 
raised  whenever  a  member  felt  that 
the  committee  was  rushing  into  its  de- 
liberations. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  commit- 
tees and  sut>committee8  are  rushing  as 
we  have  far  too  many  committees  and 
subcommittees. 

With  proxy  voting,  we  have  tried  to 
let  our  membership  be  everywhere  at 
once. 

If  we  addressed  real  legislative 
reform  and  limited  subcommittees  and 
the  size  and  membership  of  commit- 
tees and  banned  proxy  voting— there 
would  be  no  need  for  this  amendment. 

TV  CAMERAS  AND  COMMITTEE  AND 
SCBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Present  rules  allow  no  more  than 
four  television  cameras  and  no  more 
than  five  still  cameras  at  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

This  change  gives  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  number  of 
TV  and  still  cameras  allowed. 

INTERIM  COMMITTEE  FUNDING 

This  change  would  automatically 
give  every  standing  and  select  commit- 
tee interim  funding  from  January  3 
through  March  31  at  the  start  of  the 
Congress. 

The  rate  is  to  be  a  monthly  rate  of  9 
percent  of  the  total  annualized 
amount  made  available  last  session. 
This  would  result  in  an  8-percent  in- 
crease over  the  prior  year  if  carried  on 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

This  change  would  not  apply  to  a 
select  committee  with  a  termination 
date  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress. 

This  was  designed  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  single  Member  blocking  the 
interim  funding  resolution  at  the  start 
of  each  Congress. 

These  resolutions  are  routinely 
brought  up  by  unanimous  consent 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee.  There  has  been 
no  objections  as  the  minority  always 
sought  to  cooperate  with  the  majority. 

Obviously,  the  majority  didn't  care 
about  cooperations  as  they  completely 
ignored  the  minority  membership  of 


House  Administration  when  they  pro- 
posed this  change. 

DEBATE  TIME  ON  MOTIONS  TO  RECOMMIT  WFTH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

This  change  and  the  following  were 
the  second  DSG  proposals.  Both  deal 
with  debate  time  and  who  would  con- 
trol it. 

This  change  is  a  fundamental  depar- 
ture from  the  purpose  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  which 
established  the  current  10-minute 
debate  procedure. 

This  new  rules  change  would  allow 
up  to  1-hour  debate  on  motions  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  if  so  de- 
manded by  the  majority  floor  manag- 
er. 

We  in  the  minority  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  more  debate  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  when  instructions  are  of- 
fered. 

The  only  problem  with  this  rules 
change  is  that  it  leaves  the  sole  discre- 
tion for  longer  debate  time  to  the  ma- 
jority manager  and  no  discretions  to 
the  minority. 

To  allow  oiUy  the  majority  manager 
to  lengthen  the  debate  time  on  a 
motion  moved  by  someone  else  is  con- 
trary to  most  parliamentary  princi- 
ples. 

To  allow  such  arbitrariness  in  decid- 
ing which  motion  is  important  to  be 
debated  at  length  runs  contrary  to  any 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  necessary  to 
achieve  sound  legislation. 

DEBATE  TIME  ON  UNAPPROVED  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

This  change  would  allow  one-third 
of  the  debate  time  on  conference  re- 
ports or  on  a  Senate  amendment  to  a 
motion  reported  in  disagreement,  to 
any  Member  who  is  opposed,  but  only 
in  those  instances  when  the  floor  man- 
agers for  the  majority  and  minority 
are  both  in  support  of  the  measure. 

This  proposal  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  prior  change. 

Here  we  are  allowing  any  minority 
Member  a  share  of  thTe  debate  time  on 
his  own  request  when  opposed,  while 
the  floor  managers  are  in  favor. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  SUBSTITUTE 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  rules  package  we  would  offer  if 
the  previous  question  is  defeated.  In- 
cluded is  the  legislative  language  as 
well  as  brief  descriptions  and  back- 
ground information  on  those  changes. 

The  reforms  we  are  proposing  are  in- 
tended to  streamline  House  operations 
and  save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  process. 

REPUBLICAN  Blueprint  for  a  House  That 
Works 

the  need  for  change 
December  1984 

Subcommittee  Proliferation:  In  the  93rd 
Congress  the  House  had  21  standing  com- 
mittees with  119  subcommittee  assignments: 
in  the  98th  Congress  the  House  had  22 
standing  committees  and  146  subcommit- 
tees—a 22  percent  increase  in  subcommit- 
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tees;  10  House  committees  currently  have 
more  than  six  subcommittees; 

Member  Subcommittee  Assignments:  In 
the  93rd  Congress  there  were  1.642  subcom- 
mittee seats,  and  154  Members  had  five  or 
more  subcommittee  assignments:  in  the 
98th  Congress  there  were  1.721  subcommit- 
tee seats  (a  5%  increase  from  the  93rd  Con- 
gress), and  198  Members  had  five  or  more 
subcommittee  assignments  (a  28%  Increase 
from  the  93rd  Congress): 

Committee  Staff  Proliferation:  In  the 
93rd  Congress,  House  committees  had  848 
committee  staff;  in  the  98th  Congress  com- 
mittees had  1,732  committee  staff— a  104% 
increase:  the  ratio  of  committee  staff  to 
committee  member  in  the  93rd  Congress 
was  1  to  1;  the  ratio  in  the  98th  Congress 
was  2.1  to  1; 

Party  Ratios  on  Committees:  In  the  98th 
Congress  the  minority  party  was  underrep- 
resented  on  committees  by  23  seats,  and  on 
subcommittees  by  62  seats— effectively  dis- 
enfranchising U.S  million  Americans  at  the 
committee  level  and  31  million  Americans  at 
the  subcommittee  level: 

Proxy  Voting:  In  the  93rd  Congress  the 
House  voted  to  abolish  proxy  voting  in  com- 
mittees, but  It  was  restored  on  the  first  day 
of  the  94th  Congress  before  it  could  take 
effect;  in  the  98th  Congress,  18  of  the  22 
standing  committees  permitted  proxy 
voting. 

One-third  Conunittee  Quorums:  In  the 
95th  Congress,  the  House  adopted  a  rule 
permitting  committees  to  transact  all  busi- 
ness (except  reporting  measures)  with  only 
one-third  of  their  members  present;  in  the 
98th  Congress,  15  of  the  22  standing  com- 
mittees had  rules  permitting  one-third  quo- 
rums; 

Multiple  Referral  of  Legislation:  In  the 
93rd  Congress,  the  House  adopted  a  rule  to 
permit  bills  to  be  considered  by  more  than 
one  committee;  a  study  in  the  95th  Congress 
revealed  that  such  multiple-referred  bilis 
consume  four  times  as  much  meeting  and 
hearing  time  as  singly-referred  bills,  yet 
have  half  the  chance  of  being  reported  from 
committees,  and  more  than  three  times  less 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  House; 

Oversight:  In  the  93rd  Congress  it  was  es- 
timated that  House  committees  and  sub- 
committees spent  only  1.1  percent  of  their 
time  reviewing  existing  laws,  programs  and 
agencies  within  their  Jurisdiction;  while  a 
survey  in  the  96th  Congress  revealed  that 
committees  were  spending  more  time  on 
oversight,  77  percent  of  the  Members  sur- 
veyed felt  committees  were  stUl  doing  an  in- 
adequate oversight  Job;  and  while  a  rule 
adopted  in  the  93rd  Congress  required  com- 
mittees to  publish  their  oversight  agendas 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  all 
have  done  so,  none  of  the  committees  re- 
quire formal  adoption  of  the  agenda  (this 
has  been  largely  a  staff  o[>eration).  and 
there  are  no  means  of  assuring  implementa- 
tion or  accountability; 

House  Broadcasting:  In  the  9«th  Congress, 
the  House  began  public  broadcast  coverage 
of  its  floor  proceedings  under  a  system 
owned  and  operated  by  the  House  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Speaker  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  unilaterally  altered  the 
camera  coverage  policy  during  special  order 
speeches  to  show  the  nearly-empty  chamber 
in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  minority  party 
Members  making  speeches;  further  restric- 
tions are  now  being  considered  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  further  curtail  minor- 
ity party  speeches  and  limit  their  exposure 
over  the  broadcast  system. 

Pranked  Mall:  Members  of  Congress  are 
mailing   out   many   times   the   number  of 


pieces  of  correspondence  being  sent  to 
them.  The  cost  of  the  franking  privilege  in 
1984  was  $107  million. 

Bluxtkint  for  a  HonsE  That  Works 

Prepared  by  the  Republican  Leaderthip,  U.S. 

House  of  Repretentative*.  October  1984 

nrrRODncnoH 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
plagued  by  abuses  of  power  inefficiency  and 
partisan  self-interest.  It  is  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  a  half-century  of  nearly  unin- 
terrupted Democratic  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  mismanagement  and  misdirection  of 
House  activities  has  become  so  severe  that 
the  legislative  process  has  suffered  immeas- 
urably and  the  American  people  have  been 
denied  the  quality  of  legislation,  the  policy 
formulation  and  the  representation  they 
have  the  right  to  expect. 

Mismanagement  of  the  House  has  a  crip- 
pling effect  not  only  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  its  capacity  to  conduct  the  people's 
business,  but  on  the  entire  government,  for 
our  system  of  government  cannot  function 
properly  unless  all  three  branches  carry 
equal  weight  as  well  as  equal  responsibility. 
A  Congress  that  is  too  weak  and  inefficient 
will  produce  Executive  and  Judicial 
Branches  which  are  too  strong  and  too 
domineering. 

Democrats  have  had  the  reins  of  power 
far  too  long.  Democrats  have  had  control 
over  the  House  for  the  last  30  years  without 
interruption,  tuid  for  48  of  the  last  52  years. 

It  is  time  for  a  change. 

We  propose:  Smaller  committees;  Fewer 
subcommittees;  Fair  conunittee  ratios;  Less 
staff;  Lower  costs;  Streamlined  rules  and 
procedures;  More  even  work  load;  Less  over- 
lap; Greater  oversight;  and  More  account- 
ability and  openness. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  here  are 
designed  to  bring  about  those  changes. 
Section  1:  Committee  reform 

FAIR  RATIOS.  SMAIXER  COMlflTTEXS 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  turned 
its  back  on  the  principle  of  one-man,  one- 
vote  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  22 
years  ago. 

Committee  ratios  are  determined  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Democratic  party  every 
two  years  prior  to  the  t>eginnlng  of  each 
Congress. 

Republicans,  under  the  rule  of  Speaker 
O'Neill,  have  been  denied  fair  represenU- 
tlon  on  committees  and  subcommittees  and 
as  a  result  those  millions  of  Americans 
served  by  Republicans  in  the  House  have 
been  denied  a  voice  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  ability  of  the  Republicans  to  ad- 
vance viewpoints,  pass  amendments,  or  im- 
plement changes  is  seriously  impaired  by  in- 
equitable committee  and  subcommittee 
ratios.  Adherence  to  improperly  aligned 
ratios  disparages  the  very  spirit  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  Is  equivalent  to 
political  dlsenf  ranchisement. 

The  Democrats  have  claimed  that  the 
shortweighting  of  the  minority  by  a  few 
seats  is  not  that  significant.  But  many  cru- 
cial committee  and  subcommittee  decisions 
are  often  passed  by  narrow  margins,  such  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  one-vote 
approval  of  a  rescission  of  funding  for  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  Commerce  Committee's  one-vote 
approval  of  retaining  price  controls  on  natu- 
ral gas,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs'  Commit- 
tee's one  vote  approval  of  a  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Turkey. 
Surely  the  closeness  of  these  recent  votes  il- 


lustrate the  importance  of  a  single  vote  In 
committee  deliberations. 

Noted  scholar  and  former  Representative 
DeAlva  Stanwood  Alexander,  who  spent 
most  of  his  House  career  in  the  majority, 
wrote  in  1916,  "Such  disproportion,  even  If 
technically  Justified,  is  unfortunate,  for  it  Is 
likely  to  minimize,  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
destroy,  the  wholesome  Influence  of  a  vigi- 
lant opposition." 

Equitable  committee  ratios  are  necessary 
for  two  fundamental  reasons:  to  check  the 
power  of  any  majority  and  to  ensure  that 
the  committee  process  blends  a  broad  range 
of  legislative  views  and  thereby  achieves  the 
best  legislative  product  possible. 

The  very  nature  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment demands  that  the  House  exercises 
fairness  in  ratios  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate. 

Democrats  have  also  refused  to  allow  Re- 
publicans to  participate  in  the  drafting  of 
Committee  reports  which  oftentimes  are  In- 
fluential In  how  a  law  is  interpreted  and  im- 
plemented. The  Minority  should  be  allowed 
to  contribute  to  report  language. 

Democrats  have  also  granted  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  sole  power  to  issue  exercise 
subpoenas.  This  legal  device  can  be  a  power- 
ful instrument  and  should  only  be  utilized 
with  the  consent  of  the  full  subcommittee. 

Committee  and  subcommittee  ratios  in 
the  98th  Congress  were  in  serious  Imbal- 
ance, particularly  on  the  key  committees. 
The  ratio  of  Republicans  to  Democrats  in 
the  House  in  the  98th  Congress  was  38  per- 
cent. The  ratio  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  34  percent.  The  ratio  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  was  29  per- 
cent and  the  ratio  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  was  30  percent.  Republicans 
were  denied  8  seats  on  the  subcommittees  of 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and  7  ad- 
ditional seats  on  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has  always 
found  new  and  innovative  ways  to  abuse 
committee  assignments.  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Democrats  made  temporary  ap- 
pointments to  committees,  temporary  ap- 
pointments that  became  permanent,  to  no 
one's  surprise.  When  two  vacancies  in  the 
House  occurred,  one  in  California  and  one 
in  Wisconsin,  the  sizes  of  two  committees 
were  simply  expanded  to  accommodate  the 
new  members.  The  new  members  could  have 
filled  already  existing  vacancies  on  other 
committees.  Increasing  the  size  of  commit- 
tees was  improper  and  should  have  been 
avoided. 

House  Committees,  as  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  action  are  far  too  large  and  cumbersome. 
The  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  for  example,  had  more  than  50 
members  and  8  subcommittees  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Committee  sizes  should  only  be  deter- 
mined after  consultations  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  party  leader- 
ship, and  the  full  chamber  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  individual  resolutions  set- 
ting out  committee  size  and  funding. 

CUTTIHG  COlOf  ITTEE  STAFF  AHD  FUWDIHC 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  of 
our  current  legislative  system  is  the  exces- 
sive size  of  staffing  and  funding  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

The  committees  are  over-staffed  and  cost 
too  much.  Committee  staff  is  also  appor- 
tioned l}etween  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  a  manner  that  cripples  the  minority's 
ability  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  the  loyal 
opposition,  conduct  research,  offer  alterna- 


tives to  bills  and  amendments,  or  oversee 
the  activities  of  the  majority.  In  short,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  denied  fair  access  to 
the  legislative  process. 

Since  the  93rd  Congress,  which  convened 
a  decade  ago  (1973),  the  number  of  House 
Committee  staff  has  gone  from  1,143  to 
2,014  in  the  98th  Congress  which  convened 
In  1983.  That  is  a  76  percent  increase  in  Just 
10  years. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  on  some 
committees  there  are  three  or  four  staff 
members  for  every  Member  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
majority  staff  is  so  large  there  are  4.1  staff 
per  member  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Committees 
have  3.1  and  3.5  staff  per  member  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  Republicans  made 
up  38.1  percent  of  the  membership  In  the 
House.  If  that  ratio  were  accurately  reflect- 
ed in  Committee  staff.  322  more  Republican 
employees  would  be  required  to  make  up 
the  shortfall.  There  was  a  307  staff  shortfall 
in  the  96th  Congress,  and  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, where  Republicans  made  up  44  per- 
cent of  the  House,  staff  assigned  to  them  in 
committees  was  only  14.6  percent  or  a  short- 
fall of  447  positions.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  we  don't  want  more  staff,  we  want  severe 
reductions  in  current  majority  positions. 

The  worst  case  by  far  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress was  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  employed  109  investigative 
staff,  only  9  of  whom  were  Republican  staff. 

Subcommittee  staff  should  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  full  Committee  Chair- 
man for  l>etter  control  and  greater  efficien- 
cy. 

Funding  of  committee  work  is  equally  ex- 
cessive. 

Ten  years  ago.  In  the  93rd  Congress,  first 
session,  total  Committee  funding  amounted 
to  $17.4  million.  The  committee  funding  in 
the  98th  Congress,  first  session,  was  $34.6 
million  or  a  98  percent  increase. 

Some  committees  have  tried  to  hold  the 
line  while  others  have  been  absolutely  out- 
rageous in  their  demands. 

Since  the  93rd  Congress,  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of 
bills  smd  resolutions  reported  or  passed. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  committees  filed  693 
reports,  and  reported  out  906  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. In  the  98th  Congress,  the  commit- 
tees filed  Just  over  640  reports,  and  reported 
out  725  bills  and  resolutions. 

In  fact,  while  the  cost  of  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  skyrocketed,  the  number  of  bills 
enacted  into  law  has  not  changed  much  over 
the  last  10  years.  The  93rd  Congress  pro- 
duced a  total  of  923  bills  and  resolutions, 
while  the  98th  Congress  produced  858  to 
date.  The  most  productive  Congress  was  the 
95th  with  1,027  bills  enacted  into  law. 

That  degree  of  productivity  does  not  war- 
rant huge  increases  in  staff  and  funding. 
Republicans  do  not  believe  the  House 
should  be  producing  more  bills.  Oftentimes, 
under  Democratic  rule,  the  less  done  the 
better.  This  Congress  was  notorious  for  pro- 
ducing bad  bills  and  failing  to  produce 
needed  ones. 

We  propose  a  substantial  reduction  of 
staff.  Had  our  formula  been  implemented  in 
the  98th  Congress,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
a  limit  on  Democratic  staff  to  no  more  than 
twice  the  amount  afforded  to  Republicans. 
We  believe  staff  could  be  reduced  by  hun- 
dreds. 

NUMBER  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  JURISDICTION 

There  is  a  saying  within  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress: If  you  pass  a  Democratic  member  of 


the  House  whom  you  don't  know  by  name, 
call  them  Mr.  or  Madame  Chairman,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  the  House  Just  about 
every  Democrat  chairs  one. 

That  isn't  much  of  an  exaggeration.  There 
are  22  standing  committees  and  141  subcom- 
mittees. The  number  of  subcommittees  is  up 
by  32  In  Just  the  last  10  years.  Four  select 
committees  have  been  added  in  the  last 
decade  and  there  has  been  a  virtual  explo- 
sion of  special  task  forces,  special  Interest 
caucuses  and  other  organizations.  Nearly  all 
of  these  legislative  or  quasi-legislative 
bodies  consume  tax  dollars,  federal  staff 
and  the  time  and  energy  of  legislators. 

In  Just  the  last  two  years,  the  expansion 
of  subcommittees  has  created  59  new  seats 
for  members  of  the  House,  further  dividing 
their  time  and  energy. 

We  believe  that  the  proliferation  of  sub- 
committees and  other  bodies  must  be 
stopped.  At  least  four  or  five  standing  and 
select  committees  and  at  least  20  subcom- 
mittees ought  to  be  eliminated.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  for  example,  could 
function  better  as  a  subcommittee  of  an- 
other standing  committee,  as  could  most  of 
the  select  committees  now  in  existence.  The 
Senate  has  a  3-member  District  of  Columbia 
subcommittee  with  only  10  staff  and  that 
small  subconunittee  appoints  local  Judges, 
which  the  House  Committee  does  not. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  should  have 
separate  subcommittees  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Postal  Personnel.  The  two 
should  be  combined  to  save  staff,  funding, 
space  and  equipment,  and  probably  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  make-work.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  House  Banking  Committee  needs  a 
subcommittee  on  International  Develop- 
ment and  another  on  International  Trade. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  need  22  differ- 
ent conunittees  and  subcommittees  having 
Jurisdiction  over  energy  issues. 

Jurisdictional  problems  are  compounded 
by  the  practice  of  sequential  referral,  the 
assigning  of  one  piece  of  legislation  to  sever- 
al committees.  Environmental  issues  are 
often  divided  among  three  separate  stand- 
ing committees  and  an  untold  number  of 
subcommittees.  Each  standing  committee 
and  subcommittee  under  the  rules  can 
amend  or  change  any  part  of  the  legislation 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  practice  creates  a  terrible  logjam 
of  legislation  that  in  some  cases  ultimately 
kills  the  bill  entirely. 

As  Is  discussed  in  another  section  of  this 
study,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
eliminating  separate  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  Budget  Committees  and 
creating  Joint  committees  of  the  Congress. 
Select  Committee  functions  could  be 
merged  with  standing  committees. 

Current  events,  changing  times,  and  new 
national  and  legislative  priorities  demand 
that  standing  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees undergo  a  major  realignment.  A  study 
of  such  a  realignment  with  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  implementation  Is  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue. 

Past  efforts  at  reform  have  failed,  primar- 
ily due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  undertake  such  a  task. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  not 
nearly  enough. 

The  last  study  of  the  problem  by  the  Pat- 
terson Committee  in  the  96th  Congress 
found  broad  support  for  realignment  and 
for  reform  of  the  committee  system.  A 
member  survey  conducted  then  found  that 
81    percent    of    House    members    felt    the 


number  of  subcommittees  should  be  re- 
duced and  82  percent  felt  that  limitations 
should  be  placed  on  members'  subcommittee 
assignments.  It  is  clear,  as  well,  that  major 
steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  the  flow  of 
legislation  through  the  subcommittees  by 
eliminating  overlap  in  jurisdiction. 

PHANTOM  LECISLATTNC 

A  quorum  is  that  number  of  members  in  a 
legislative  body  whose  presence  is  necessary 
to  conduct  business. 

Today,  House  rules  make  it  very  easy  for 
committees  to  conduct  business  without  a 
quorum  present. 

Currently,  a  bUl  can  be  drafted  (marked- 
up)  in  committee  with  only  one-third  of  the 
members  present. 

In  committees,  the  frequent  lack  of  a 
quorum  coupled  with  the  use  of  proxy 
voting  and  the  unfair  ratios,  have  created 
an  atmosphere  in  which  a  few  make  deci- 
sions for  many. 

House  rules  provide  that  no  House  com- 
mittee may  use  proxy  votes  unless  the  com- 
mittee specifically  authorizes  them.  If  the 
committee  chooses  to  authorize  proxies, 
such  proxies  should  be  in  writing,  assert 
that  the  member  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness, designate  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
and  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure.  Howev- 
er, some  committees  have  simply  made  blan- 
ket use  of  proxies  without  regard  to  their 
effort  on  the  process. 

Proxy  voting  Is  in  fact  "phantom"  voting 
and  it  minimizes  the  members'  accountabil- 
ity, makes  absenteeism  acceptable,  and  de- 
tracts from  the  very  basic  concept  of  legisla- 
tive government. 

We  believe  proxy  voting  ought  to  be 
banned. 

Section  II:  Rules  and  procedures 

BETTER  SCHESinjlfC  OF  LSGISLATIOII 

In  an  organization  as  complex  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent committees  and  subcommittees,  and 
with  such  a  wide  array  of  duties  imposed 
upon  Members,  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
developing  the  legislative  schedules  of  Mem- 
bers, committees  and  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Scheduling  in  the  House  today  is  an 
abomination. 

The  House  should  be  in  session  more  da3rs 
per  week,  with  a  fixed  schedule,  say  for  at 
least  five  weeks  at  a  time  and  two  weeks  for 
district  work  periods.  Ample  time  should  be 
allotted  for  committee  work.  Fewer  conflicts 
in  committee  and  subcommittee  schedules 
should  be  allowed.  Members  should  have 
more  opportunities  to  better  allocate  their 
time.  Scheduling  ought  to  be  computerized. 
More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
oversight  resc>onsibiIities  of  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

A  number  of  proposals  should  be  given  se- 
rious consideration. 

Committees  could  be  required  not  only  to 
adopt  oversight  plans  but  be  accountable 
for  them.  Currently,  each  House  Committee 
prepares  oversight  plans  in  consultation 
with  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  the  Government  Operations 
Conunittee  has  indicated  that  these  meet- 
ings and  written  plans  are  not  an  effective 
means  of  coordinating  and  implementing 
oversight  activities.  The  dismal  record  of 
the  House  bears  that  out. 

Oversight  could  be  concentrated  in  three 
or  four  key  committees  and  oversight  plans 
should  be  made  public  early  in  a  new  Con- 
gress. 
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There  should  be  better  long-range  sched- 
uling of  floor  activities  and  floor  time.  The 
party  leaderships  should  consult  formally 
on  the  floor  schedule. 

TELEVISKS  SESSIONS 

Televised  coverage  of  House  proceedings 
by  a  broadcast  system  controlled  internally 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  96th  Congress. 

The  coverage  of  House  proceedings  is  lim- 
ited, in  that  coverage  is  prohibited  during 
those  periods  when  an  electronic  vote  is  in 
progress  so  that  the  viewing  public  cannot 
see  the  interaction  that  takes  place  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  the  changing  of  votes 
by  individual  members.  Limitations  are  also 
in  place  during  regular  sessions  of  the 
House  which  prohibit  the  "panning"  of  the 
Chamber  during  debate,  although  such  a 
practice  occurs  during  the  Special  Orders 
period  following  regular  business. 

We  believe  that  coverage  of  House  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  completed  and  uned- 
ited. We  also  believe  that  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  delegating  authority 
for  day-to-day  control  of  the  system  to  a 
committee  of  broadcast  journalists. 

RUI.BS  AlfD  THE  RTTLCS  COIflf  ITTEB 

The  Rules  Committee  is  the  traffic  cop  of 
the  House,  dictating  how  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion gets  to  the  floor,  how  many  amend- 
ments will  be  considered,  and  how  much 
time  will  be  allowed  for  debate.  The  Com- 
mittee usually  sets  the  conditions  for  debate 
and  may  also  waive  various  points  of  order 
against  a  bill  or  an  amendment  which  would 
otherwise  prevent  House  action.  Because 
the  Rules  Committee's  critical  role  in  con- 
trolling the  legislative  process,  the  Commit- 
tee has  traditionally  been  held  under  the 
tight  control  of  the  Speaker,  and  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  currently  com- 
posed of  nine  Democrats  and  four  Republi- 
cans—a ratio  which  is  substantially  larger 
than  the  ration  of  Democrats  to  Republi- 
cans in  the  full  House. 

The  Rules  Committee  in  recent  years  has 
become  autocratic  and  dictatorial,  waiving 
certain  rules  of  the  House  to  accommodate 
favored  interests  and  in  some  cases,  not  only 
dictating  what  amendments  can  be  offered 
but  how  those  amendments  will  be  written. 

In  a  growing  number  of  circumstances 
rules  have  been  fashioned  to  provide  Demo- 
crats with  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor 
of  several  alternatives  so  that  they  can 
cover  all  the  bases  with  their  constitutents, 
while  in  the  end  voting  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  on  a  leadership  endorsed  posi- 
tion. 

The  practice  of  waiving  rules  of  the  House 
has  become  so  common  that  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  considered  by  the  House  this 
year  contained  what  amounted  to  a  blanket 
waiver  of  all  of  the  budget  enforcement 
rules  we  have. 

Rules  from  the  Rules  Committee  should 
not  play  fast  and  loose  with  long-standing 
House  rules  and  procedures.  Waivers  of 
House  rules  should  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain  and  the  Rules  Committee  ought  to 
be  required  to  justify  them  in  writing.  More 
open  rules  that  allow  for  amendments  to  be 
offered  ought  to  be  granted,  especially  on 
bills  of  a  complex  and/ or  controversial 
nature. 

SUSPENSION  or  THE  RULES 

The  niles  of  the  House  provide  that  legis- 
lation may  be  brought  up  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  under  what  is  cadled  suspension  of 
the  rules.  Measures  brought  up  under  sus- 
pension are  debated  for  only  40  minutes 


(twenty  minutes  per  side)  and  no  floor 
amendments  are  allowed.  A  two-thirds  vote 
is  required  for  passage. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  House  has 
made  increasing  use  of  the  suspension  pro- 
cedure to  pass  very  costly  and  very  contro- 
versial legislation,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  suspension  procedure  is  an  efficient 
means  for  passing  legislation  on  which 
there  is  no  great  controversy.  However, 
using  the  procedure  for  more  substantive 
pieces  of  legislation  flies  in  the  face  of  our 
legislative  process.  In  this  Congress  alone, 
nearly  half  of  the  bills  the  House  passed 
were  brought  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

While  the  suspension  procedure  should  be 
controlled  by  the  Speaker,  its  continual 
abuse  cannot  be  tolerated.  A  bi-partisan 
committee  may  be  necessary  to  screen  pro- 
[>osads  before  they  are  made  eligible  for  con- 
sideration under  suspension.  We  now  have 
committee  reviewing  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar  and  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  If 
there  is  truly  overwhelming  support  for  a 
bill,  and  no  interest  in  offering  amend- 
ments, then  suspension  L>  an  appropriate 
procedure. 

An  alternative  to  an  oversight  committee 
would  be  requiring  minority  concurrence 
before  any  measure  can  t>e  brought  up 
under  suspension. 

CLEANING  UP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Since  1873,  the  Congressional  Record  has 
been  Congress'  daily  accounting  of  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  is  not  the  official  record  of  con- 
gressional proceedings;  the  Journals  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are.  Prom  its  incep- 
tion, the  Record  has  been  less  than  a  com- 
pletely verbatim  transcription  of  congres- 
sional debate. 

In  1977,  the  House  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  the  Congressional  Record  were 
changed,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Congressman  William  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Previously,  Members  could,  by  unanimous 
consent,  enter  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
statements  which  they  never  delivered, 
without  indication  that  the  statement  was 
inserted,  not  spoken.  Obviously  this  left  no 
opportunity  for  other  Members  to  comment 
on  such  remarks  at  the  time. 

Since  1977,  statements  not  spoken  have 
been  marked  by  typographical  bullets  <•). 
The  rules  change  has  not  been  entirely  ef- 
fective because  a  Member  may  speak  only 
one  sentence  on  the  House  floor,  then  re- 
ceive permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  the  entire  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  (with- 
out any  bullets)  as  if  delivered  word-for- 
word  by  the  Member. 

It  is  especially  imtxirtant  that  the  state- 
ments of  Committee  Chairmen  and  manag- 
ers of  bills,  when  discussing  support  of  the 
legislation  they  bring  to  the  Floor,  be  verba- 
tim and  designated  as  such. 

The  Courts  and  executive  agencies  look  to 
those  statements  as  the  legislative  history 
for  the  purposes  of  interpreting  laws  and 
enforcing  them.  There  are  occasions  when 
bill  managers  will  merely  insert  his  lan- 
guage without  speaking  It.  and  therefore 
the  House  has  no  knowledge  of  what  inter- 
pretation is  being  given  the  legislation. 

Elarlier  this  year,  the  House  tabled  a  reso- 
lution by  Rep.  Daub  to  direct  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  study  the  issue  of  Con- 
gresslontU  Record  accuracy,  and  to  report 
appropriate  changes. 

We  oppose  that  such  a  study  be  conducted 
by  an  existing  standing  committee  of  the 


99th  Congress.  What  happens  on  the  House 
Floor  must  be  more  accurately  represented 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

USING  DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

The  discharge  rule,  originally  adopted  in 
1910.  provides  a  means  by  which  House 
Members  may  bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor 
in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  conunittee  of 
Jurisdiction.  The  rule  provides  for  a  time 
consuming  process  by  which  218  House 
Members  must  sign  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  bill  from  a  committee  and  bring  a  bill  di- 
rectly to  the  Fl(jor. 

The  discharge  petition  has  rarely  been 
used  successfully  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  action  over  the  objections  of 
the  committee. 

When  in  today's  Congress  such  issues  as 
criminal  law  reform,  immigration  and  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  are  bottled  up  in  committee  by  the 
Democratic  majority,  the  discharge  petition 
becomes  a  valuable  tool.  It  allows  rank-and- 
file  House  Members  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister their  opposition  to  burying  a  measure 
in  committee. 

So  concerned  are  the  Democrats  over  the 
recent  rise  in  the  numt>er  of  discharge  peti- 
tions initiated  (49  in  the  last  three  full  Con- 
gresses alone),  that  they  have  tried  to  make 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  the  218  signa- 
tures. The  Democratic  Caucus  considered 
raising  the  number  of  signatures  required 
on  a  petition  to  discharge  a  constitutional 
amendment  from  a  majority  of  the  House  to 
two-thirds  of  the  House. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  signa- 
tures on  a  motion  to  discharge  a  committee 
from  the  consideration  of  a  bill  may  not  be 
made  public  until  the  requisite  number  of 
Members  (218)  have  signed  the  motion. 
Precedents  state  the  discharge  petition  is 
secret  because  otherwise  it  would  "bring 
pressure  on  those  who  have  not  signed  the 
petition  to  sign  it,  and  pressure  upon  those 
who  have  signed  the  petition  to  take  their 
names  off." 

Making  the  signatures  of  Members  known 
when  the  total  number  signing  the  petition 
reaches  100  is  a  fair  middle  ground  that  re- 
sponds to  the  need  for  less  secrecy  and  to 
concerns  expressed  by  some  about  possible 
misuse  of  the  legislation. 

PRANKING  PRIVILEGE 

The  term  franking  privilege  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  authorization  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  mail  material  to  constituents 
with-out  affixing  a  stamp. 

The  current  regulations  issued  by  the 
House  Commission  on  Congressional  Mail- 
ing Standards  permit  six  postal  patron  dis- 
trict-wide mailings  a  year,  prior  to  60  days 
Immediately  before  the  date  of  any  primary 
or  general  election  in  which  the  Member  is 
a  candidate  for  public  office. 

There  are  few  if  any  limitations  on  mail- 
ings to  individuals,  even  though  modem 
computer  technology  has  turned  this  once 
simple  exercise  Into  a  highly  sophisticated 
communication  art  form. 

The  franking  privilege  is  abused.  It  is  used 
for  political  promotion  rather  than  constitu- 
ent information. 

The  costs  of  the  franking  privilege  are  too 
high.  For  FY  1984  alone,  the  cost  was  over 
<107  million.  The  taxpayers  are  paying  the 
cost  of  keeping  incumbents  in  office. 

Franked  mail  is  sometimes  indistinquisha- 
ble  from  campaign  literature. 

Reducing  the  total  cost  of  the  frank  will 
help  to  reduce  the  costs  of  legislative 
branch  operations.  What  better  place  to 
start  than  the  $100  million  for  the  franking 


privilege.  The  appropriation  for  the  frank 
needs  to  be  cut,  especially  during  election 
years. 

We  propose  new  rules  limiting  a  Member's 
personal  office  allowance  for  printing,  pur- 
chasing of  computer  lists,  and  use  of  com- 
puters for  targeted  mailings.  The  regula- 
tions would  not  prohibit  such  disburse- 
ments, but  just  place  a  dollar  cap  as  a  means 
of  reducing  some  of  the  abuse  which  now 
occurs.  In  1984,  Members  of  Congress  are 
likely  to  send  some  800  million  pieces  of 
mail  under  the  frank. 

We  also  propose  a  complete  review  of  the 
use  of  the  frank  and  common  rule-making 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Section  III:  Support  Organizations 

OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  currently  has  an  alphabet 
soup  of  support  organizations,  the  largest 
being  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO).  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  (CRS). 

Many  of  their  activities  are  duplicative  in 
nature,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  their 
intent  and  function  is  abused.  There  is  a 
need  for  realignment  of  the  agencies  and 
less  abuse  of  their  roles. 

LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  has  been  a  massive  explosion  of 
what  are  called  legislative  service  organiza- 
tions in  the  House.  These  organizations, 
range  from  the  Mushroom  Caucus  to  the 
Solar  Coalition.  There  are  now  close  to  100 
organizations  siphoning  off  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  funds  allotted  to  individual  members 
for  their  office  expenses. 

Some  of  these  organizations  serve  an  es- 
sential purpose  within  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  and  among  the  memt)ers.  How- 
ever, the  extent  to  which  they  consume 
Congressional  funds,  influence  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  in  some  cases  distort  issues 
before  the  House,  dictates  that  further  re- 
strictions be  placed  on  their  activities. 
Section  VI:  The  budget  process 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 

This  section,  unlike  the  others,  deals  with 
a  legislative  initiative.  Given  the  pressing 
need  for  sound  fiscal  policy  budget  reform 
demands  immediate  and  bi-partisan  atten- 
tion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  was  enacted  in  1974  as  an 
effort  to  restore  to  Congress,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  House  of  Representatives,  its  Consti- 
tutional prerogatives  over  the  Federal 
Budget. 

The  Act  was  primarily  the  result  of  a  his- 
toric confrontation  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  over  budgeting,  in 
particular  the  systematic  impoundments 
which  were  made  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

We  have  yet  to  resolve  the  dispute.  The 
Budget  Act  has  failed.  We  have  merely  insti- 
tutionalized budget  timetables  and  proce- 
dures which  are  not  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  political  realities  of  the 
Congress.  When  the  Act  was  initially  insti- 
tuted it  was  universally  agreed  that  the 
Congress  should  have  its  own  budget  office 
as  a  means  to  measure  the  effects  of  its  leg- 
islative proposals  and  tjiat  an  in-Congress 
procedure  should  be  developed  to  enable  the 
membership  to  better  understand  the  rela- 
tionship of  taxes  to  spending. 

What  we  got  was  quite  different.  For  the 
many  years  the  Democratic  party  controlled 


both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Budget  proc- 
ess was  nothing  more  than  an  adding  ma- 
chine without  a  minus  key.  We  merely 
added  up  the  "wish  lists"  of  the  Democratic 
Chairmen  and  Leadership  and  the  bottom 
line  was  the  spending  figure.  Taxes  were 
then  increased  to  accommodate  these  huge 
amounts. 

We  believe  the  budget  process  should  be 
changed.  We  ought  to  first  determine  total 
revenues  and  total  outlays,  and  then  divide 
up  the  spending  pie  based  on  that  relation- 
ship. Our  efforts  toward  this  end  have  been 
rebuffed  by  the  Dem(x:ratic  majority,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  were  specifically 
changed  to  prevent  us  from  voting  on  the 
budget  tn  this  "two-step"  manner. 

When  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  came 
under  control  by  different  political  parties 
in  1980,  the  failings  of  the  process  became 
more  evident.  After  the  process  was  used  ef- 
fectively for  the  first  time  in  1981  to  reverse 
the  tide  of  government  spending,  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  abandoned  the  budget 
process's  original  purposes  and  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  of  political  opportunism  and  legisla- 
tive gridlock. 

The  Congress  spent  most  of  its  time  argu- 
ing with  the  administration  and  between 
the  two  Houses  over  economic  assumptions 
and  legislative  priorities.  The  timetable  was 
no  longer  a  method  of  expediting  the  au- 
thorization/appropriation process,  but  in- 
stead was  an  additional  layer  of  political 
wrangling  that  ultimately  delayed  the  Con- 
gress in  completing  its  business  before  the 
start  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  What  few  legis- 
lative safeguards  the  Act  contained  were 
either  waived  or  ignored  for  political  expedi- 
ency. The  budget  resolution  was  used  not  to 
force  new  spending  or  tax  changes,  but  in- 
stead merely  to  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
Administration  or  politically  posture  one 
party  against  the  other. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
Congressional  budget  process  is  in  desperate 
need  of  overhaul.  It  seems  apparent,  howev- 
er, that  budget  reform  in  the  House,  if  any, 
next  year  won't  be  bi-partisan  and  won't 
have  the  best  interests  of  sound  fiscal  policy 
at  heart.  If  we  can't  reform  the  process  next 
year  and  do  it  right,  we  ought  to  repeal  the 
Budget  Act  and  forget  about  Congressional 
budgets  altogether. 

It  may  be  that  only  through  the  creation 
of  a  joint  Budget  Committee  can  the  two 
parties  and  the  two  Houses  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences and  meet  a  timetable  which  results 
in  the  appropriation  bills  being  enacted 
before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

CONCLUSION 

A  Republican  view  of  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  be  run  Is  obviously 
a  far  cry  from  how  it  is  currently  being  run 
under  tight  Democratic  control. 

The  House  has  not  had  a  fundamental 
change  in  leadership,  direction  or  adminis- 
tration in  three  decades,  and  regardless  of 
the  personalities  and  politics  involved,  that 
kind  of  unbroken  reign  of  power  cannot 
help  but  produce  inefficiency  and  abuse. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bloated, 
stumbling.  cuml)ersome  and  autocratic  insti- 
tution, and  as  a  result  the  American  people 
are  not  getting  the  kind  of  government  they 
deserve. 

Republicans  propose  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  numl)er  and  size  of  committees 
and  subcommittees;  substantial  reductions 
in  funding  for  House  operations,  substantial 
reductions  in  staffing:  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Congressional  operations  ranging 
from  use  of  "franked"  mailing  privileges  to 
satellite  organizations;  substantial  changes 


in  rules  and  procedures  that  would  greatly 
improve  our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, give  the  American  people  more 
say  in  what  laws  are  passed  or  rejected,  and 
allow  Members  of  the  House  to  exercise 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  with  greater 
freedom  and  more  influence. 

Republicans  believe  that  these  institution- 
al changes  will  produce  better  legislation 
and  better  legislators.  Members  of  the 
House  can  and  will  be  more  productive  and 
more  accountable  for  their  actions.  Those 
measures  the  American  people  want  the 
House  to  consider  and  act  upon  will  be  con- 
sidered and  will  be  dealt  with  in  an  open 
and  effective  manner. 

Brief  SmfMART  of  Proposes  Republican 
Amendments  to  House  Rules  (99th  Con- 
gress) 

(1)  Oversight  reform— Committees  would 
be  required  to  formally  adopt  and  submit  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  by 
March  1st  of  the  first  session  their  over- 
sight plans  for  that  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Speaker  and  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  would  report  the 
plans  to  the  House  by  March  15th  together 
with  its  recommendations  and  those  of  the 
Joint  leadership  to  assure  coordination  be- 
tween the  various  committees.  The  Sp)eaker 
would  be  authorized  to  appoint  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees  from  the  membership  of 
two  or  more  committees  having  shared  Ju- 
risdiction over  a  particular  matter.  Commit- 
tees would  be  required  to  include  a  separate 
oversight  section  in  their  final  activity  re- 
ports at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 

(2)  Multiple  referral  of  legislation— TTie 
Joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more  com- 
mittees would  be  abolished  and  replaced  by 
a  system  wherein  the  Speaker  would  desig- 
nate a  committee  of  principal  Jurisdiction. 
Sequential  and  split  referral  of  bills  would 
be  retained. 

(3)  Committee  elections  and  organiza- 
tion—The House  would  be  required  to  elect 
its  committees  not  later  than  five  legislative 
days  after  the  convening  of  a  Congress,  and 
committees  would  be  required  to  hold  their 
organizational  meetings  not  later  than  eight 
legislative  days  after  the  convening  of  the 
Congress. 

(4)  Committee  ratios— The  party  ratios  on 
committees  would  be  required  to  reflect  the 
party  ratios  in  the  House  (except  for  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct which  is  bipartisan).  Conference  and 
select  committees  would  be  covered  as  well. 

(5)  Subcommittee  limits— Each  House 
committee  (except  Appropriations)  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  six  subcommittees, 
and  each  Member  would  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  four  subcommittee  assignments. 

(6)  Proxy  voting  ban— All  proxy  voting  on 
committees  would  be  abolished. 

(7)  Majority  quorums— Majority  quorums 
would  be  required  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  all  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

(8)  Committee  documents— All  committee 
documents  and  prints  would  require  the 
formal  approval  of  the  committe  or  must 
carry  a  clear  disclaimer  to  the  contrary  on 
their  cover. 

(9)  Rules  committee  waivers— All  Rules 
Committee  reports  on  special  rules  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  legislation 
would  be  required  to  include  a  Justification 
and  explanation  of  any  waivers  of  House 
Rules,  together  with  a  summary  of  any  com- 
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ments  received  from  the  Budget  Committee 
on  any  Budget  Act  waivers. 

(10)  Committee  staffing— Committee 
fxinding  resolutions  could  not  be  considered 
until  the  House  has  first  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion reported  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  setting  an  overall  committee 
staff  limit  for  the  House.  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress, this  limit  shall  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  committee  staff  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  98th  Congress.  CoRunittee  funding 
resolutions  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  if  the  committee  staff  provided  for  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  set  by  the  House. 

(11)  Appropriations  riders— The  present 
rule  prohibiting  limitation  amendments  to 
appropriations  bills  unless  a  motion  to  rise 
is  defeated  after  other  amendments  are  con- 
sidered, would  be  abolished,  thus  permitting 
limitation  amendments  to  t)e  considered  si- 
multaneously with  other  amendments. 

(12)  Suspension  of  the  rules— Measures 
could  not  be  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  unless  by  direction  of  the 
committee(s)  of  jurisdiction  or  upon  written 
request  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee<s)  of  Jurisdic- 
tion: no  measure  authorizing  or  enacting 
new  budget  or  spending  authority  in  excess 
of  $50  million  in  any  fiscal  year  could  be 
considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules:  no 
measure  could  t>e  considered  under  suspen- 
sion unless  advance  written  notice  of  such 
consideration  is  placed  in  the  Record  at 
least  one  legislative  day  prior  to  its  consider- 
ation, along  with  the  text  of  any  amend- 
ments to  be  considered:  and,  in  no  event, 
could  any  constitutional  amendment  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension. 

(13)  Discharge  motions— Copies  of  dis- 
charge motions  and  signatures  would  be 
made  available  by  the  Clerk  for  public  in- 
spection at  any  time  after  100  Members 
have  signed  the  motion,  and  would  be  liept 
current  on  a  daily  basis. 

(14)  Record  and  conunittee  transcripts- 
Verbatim  accounts  of  floor  and  committee 
remarks  would  be  required  in  the  published 
record  and  made  clearly  distinguishable 
from  any  extensions  or  extraneous  materi- 
als. Any  substantive  alternation  of  floor  or 
committee  verbatim  accounts  would  be  sub- 
ject to  investigation  by  the  ethics  commit- 
tee. Members,  or  their  designees,  would  still 
be  permitted  to  make  "technical,  grammati- 
cal or  typographical  corrections"  in  their 
vertMitira  remarks. 

(15)  House  broadcasting— A  new  House 
broadcast  rule  would  establish  a  House 
broadcast  system  under  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  and  a  bipartisan.  Broadcast  Adviso- 
ry Board  (three  Members  from  each  party 
including  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers), but  subject  to  daily  supervision  and  op- 
eration by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries The  system  would  carry  complete  and 
unedited  coverage  of  House  proceedings,  in- 
cluding voting,  special  orders,  and  periodic 
visual  coverage  of  the  entire  Chamber 
throughout  each  day's  proceedings,  on  a 
uniform  basis.  The  present  commercial  and 
partisan  use  bans  on  coverage  would  be  re- 
tained. 

(16)  Committee  reform— The  Committee 
on  Rules  would  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  study  the  operation  of  House  Rule  XI  re- 
garding committee  procedures  and  staffing, 
the  number  of  subcommittees  and  Member 
subcommittee  assignments,  and  report  back 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
House  by  resolution  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  99th  Congress. 

(17)  House  scheduling  reform— The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  consultation  with 


the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the 
Rules  and  House  Administration  Commit- 
tees, would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
study  current  House  scheduling  with  a  view 
to  implementing  a  system  of  full  work 
weeks,  designated  committee  meeting  times, 
fixed  legislative  floor  schedules,  and  estab- 
lished district  work  periods,  and  report  his 
findings  not  later  than  two  months  after 
the  convening  of  the  99th  Congress,  and 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  implement  the 
new  scheduling  system  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date. 

(18)  Pranking  privilege— The  House  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  study 
the  current  House  franking  rule  and  regula- 
tions with  a  view  to  eliminating  current 
abuses  and  excessive  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  and  reducing  current  franking 
costs  by  at  least  10  percent,  and  reporting 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
House  not  later  the  end  of  the  first  aeasion 
of  the  99th  Congress. 

(19)  Balanced  budget  requirements— The 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  a  balanced  budget  by  April  15th  of 
each  year,  showing  the  consequences  of 
such  budget  on  revenues,  spending,  employ- 
ment. Interest  rates  and  national  security.  If 
the  Budget  Committee  determines  that  a 
balanced  budget  is  inappropriate.  It  still 
must  include  a  comprehensive  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  with  a  clear  explanation  of 
Its  impact  on  the  major  categories  of  the 
budget  and  an  analysis  on  the  major  pro- 
grams within  each  category. 

H.  Res.  7— Am  AjoifDiairr  in  thx  Natums  or 

A  SUBSTITtTTE  OmCKKD  BY  MH.  MICHEL 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress, 
including  all  applicable  provisions  of  law 
and  concurrent  resolutions  adopted  pursu- 
ant thereto  which  constituted  the  Rules  of 
the  House  at  the  end  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress,  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  with  the 
following  amendments  included  as  part 
thereof,  to  wit: 

"OVXXSIGHT  RKFORM" 

"(IKa)  In  Rule  X,  clause  2(c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'(cHl)  Not  later  than  March  1  in  the  first 
session  of  a  Congress  each  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  shall,  in  a  meeting  which  Is 
open  to  the  public  and  with  a  quorum 
present,  adopt  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  its  oversight 
plans  for  that  Congress.  In  developing  such 
plans  each  committee  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible— 

"(A)  consult  with  other  committees  of  the 
House  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  or  related  laws,  programs,  or  agencies 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  with  the  objective  of 
assuring  that  such  laws,  programs,  or  agen- 
cies are  reviewed  in  the  same  Congress  and 
that  there  Is  maximum  coordination  be- 
tween such  committees  In  the  conduct  of 
such  reviews:  and  such  plans  shall  Include 
an  explanation  of  what  steps  have  been  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  such  coordination 
and  cooperation: 

"(B)  give  priority  consideration  to  includ- 
ing in  Its  plans  the  review  of  those  laws,  pro- 
grams, or  agencies  operating  under  perma- 
nent budget  authority  or  permanent  statu- 
tory authority:  and 

"(C)  have  a  view  toward  insuring  that  all 
significant    laws,    programs,    or    agencies 


within  its  jurisdiction  are  subject  to  review 
at  least  once  every  ten  years. 

'(2)  Not  later  than  March  IS  in  the  first 
session  of  a  Congress,  after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker,  and  majority  leader,  and 
ther  minority  leader,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  report  to  the 
House  the  oversight  plans  submitted  by 
each  committee  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  it.  or  the  House  leader- 
ship group  referred  to  above,  may  make  to 
assure  the  moat  effective  coordination  of 
such  plans  and  otherwise  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  clause.". 

"(b)  In  Rule  X.  clause  2  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  Speaker,  with  the  approval  of 
the  House,  may  appoint  special  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing specific  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  two  or  more  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  and  from  the  membership  of  such 
coRunittees.". 

"(c)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  1(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(dMl)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee  under  this  rule  and 
rule  X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

"(2)  Such  report  shall  Include  separate 
sections  summarizing  the  legislative  and 
oversight  activities  of  that  committee 
during  that  Congress. 

"(3)  The  oversight  section  of  such  report 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  oversight 
plans  submitted  by  the  commltte  pursuant 
to  clause  2(c)  of  Rule  X.  a  sununary  of  the 
actions  taken  and  recommendations  made 
with  respect  to  each  such  plan,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  any  additional  oversight  activities 
undertaken  by  that  committee,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations made  or  actions  taken  there- 
on.". 

"ismxirtx  KxrautAL  or  LxcisLATioif" 

"(2)  In  Rule  X,  clause  5(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  matter,  the  Speaker 
shall  initially  refer  the  matter  to  one  com- 
mittee which  he  shall  designate  as  the  com- 
mittee of  principal  jurisdiction:  but  he  may 
also  refer  the  matter  to  one  or  more  addi- 
tional conunittees.  for  consideration  in  se- 
quence (subject  to  appropriate  time  limita- 
tions), either  on  its  Initial  referral  or  after 
the  matter  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  principal  jurisdiction:  or  refer  por- 
tions of  the  matter  to  one  of  more  addition- 
al committees  (reflecting  different  subjects 
and  Jurisdictions)  for  the  exclusive  consider- 
ation of  such  portion  or  portions:  or  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  with  the  approval 
of  the  House,  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees having  legislative  jurisdiction,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  considering  that 
matter  and  reporting  to  the  House  thereon: 
or  make  such  other  provisions  as  may  be 
considered  appropriate.". 

"COUUXmt  ELECTIONS  AND  ORCANIZATION" 

"OHa)  In  Rule  X,  clause  6(a)(1)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  standing  committees  specified 
In  clause  1  shall  be  elected  by  the  House  at 
the  conmiencement  of  each  Congress,  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  respective 
party  caucuses,  not  later  than  five  legisla- 
tive days  after  the  convening  of  such  Con- 
gress.". 

"(b)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  l(a>  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(3)  Each  committee  shall  hold  its  organi- 
zational meeting  not  later  than  eight  legis- 
lative days  after  the  commencement  of  a 
Congress.". 

"COMMITTEE  RATIOS" 

"(4)<a)  In  Rule  X,  clause  6<a)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  The  membership  of  each  committee 
(and  each  subcommittee,  task  force,  or  sub- 
unit  thereof),  shall  reflect  the  ratio  of  ma- 
jority to  minority  party  Members  of  the 
House  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, which  shall  be  constituted  as  provided 
for  in  subparagraph  (2).". 

"(b)  In  Rule  X.  clause  6(e)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'The  membership  of  each  such  select  com- 
mittee (and  of  any  subcommittee,  task 
force,  or  subunit  thereof),  and  of  each  such 
conference  committee,  shall  reflect  the  ratio 
of  the  majority  to  minority  party  Members 
of  the  House  at  the  time  of  its  appoint- 
ment.". 

"SUBCOMMITTEE  LIMITS" 

"(5)  In  Rule  X.  clause  6(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  (except  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget)  that  has  more  than  twenty  mem- 
bers, shall  establish  at  least  four  sut>com- 
mittees;  but  in  no  event  shall  any  standing 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations) establish  more  than  six  sub- 
committees. 

"(2)  No  Member  may  serve  at  any  one 
time  as  a  member  of  more  than  four  sub- 
committees of  committees  of  the  House. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  subcommittee'  includes  any  panel, 
task  force,  special  subcommittee,  or  any 
subunit  of  a  standing  committee  which  is  es- 
tablished for  a  period  of  longer  than  six 
months  in  any  Congress.". 

"FROXY  VOTING  BAN" 

"(6)  In  Rule  XI.  clause  2(f)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  vote  by  any  meml)er  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy.". 

"MAJORITY  QUORUMS" 

"(7)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  2(hK2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation.". 

"COMMITTEE  DOCUMENTS" 

"(8)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  2(1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph,  and  by  redesignating 
existing  subparagraphs  accordingly: 

"(6)(A)  Any  committee  or  subcommittee 
print,  document,  or  other  material,  other 
than  reports  subject  to  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  clause,  prepared  for  public  dis- 
tribution, shall  either  by  approved  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  prior  to  such 
public  distribution,  and  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  for  the  inclusion  of  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (5),  or 
such  print,  document,  or  other  material 
shall  contain  the  following  disclaimer  on  its 
cover  in  bold  face  type:  This  material  has 
not  been  officially  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee (or  subconunittee,  as  the  case  may  be) 
on  (name  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee) and  may  not  therefore  necessarily  re- 
flect the  views  of  Its  members.':  and  any 
such  print,  document,  or  other  material  not 


approved  by  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  not  Include  the  names  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
do  not  apply  to  prints  of  bills  or  resolutions, 
summaries  thereof,  or  prints  containing  the 
names  of  committee  or  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, staff,  or  other  factual  information  re- 
garding the  committee  or  its  subcommittee, 
their  Jurisdictions,  or  any  matters  pending 
before  such  committee  or  its  subcommittees, 
provided  that  such  documents  do  not  also 
contain  opinions,  views,  findings  or  recom- 
mendations.". 

"RULES  COMMITTEE  WAIVERS" 

"(9)  In  Rule  XI.  clause  4  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reports  a  resolution  providing  a  special 
order  of  business  provitUng  for  the  consider- 
ation of  any  measure  or  matter,  and  such 
resolution  includes  any  waiver  of  any  rule  of 
the  House,  the  report  accompanying  such 
resolution  shall  include  an  explanation  of 
and  justification  for  any  such  waiver,  and  a 
simunary  of  any  comments  received  from 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget  regarding  any 
proposed  waiver  of  any  provision  of  the 
Builget  Act.". 

"coMMrrns  STAmiiG" 

"(10)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  5  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  (a) 
and  by  redesignating  existing  paragr&phs 
accordingly: 

"(aHl)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the 
House  to  consider  any  primary  expense  res- 
olution until  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  reported,  and  the  House 
has  adopted,  a  resolution  establishing  an 
overall  ceiling  for  House  committee  staff 
personnel  for  that  year. 

"(2)  In  developing  any  primary  expense 
resolution  for  House  committees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  speci- 
fy in  the  resolution  the  number  of  staff  po- 
sitions authorized  by  the  resolution.  The 
committee  shall  Indicate  in  the  report  ac- 
companying any  such  primary  expense  reso- 
lution that  the  number  of  staff  positions  au- 
thorized by  such  resolution  is  in  conformity 
with  the  overall  celling  on  such  positions  es- 
tablished by  the  House. 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  number  of 
additional  staff  positions  authorized  by  all 
such  primary  expense  resolutions,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  staff  positions 
authorized  by  clause  6  of  this  rule  (provid- 
ing for  professional  and  clerical  staff), 
exceed  the  celling  esUbllshed  by  the  House 
for  that  year. 

"(4)  In  allocating  staff  positions  pursuant 
to  the  overall  celling  esUbllshed  by  the 
House,  the  committee  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  past  and  anticipated  legislative 
and  oversight  activities  of  each  committee. 

"(6)  In  any  supplemental  expense  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  shall  specify  the 
number  of  additional  staff  positions.  If  any, 
authorized  by  such  resolutions,  and  shall  In- 
dicate in  the  report  accompanying  any  such 
resolution  whether  the  additional  staff  posi- 
tions are  in  conformity  with  or  exceed  the 
overall  ceUlng  esUbllshed  by  the  House. 

"(6)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  consider  any  supplemental  expense  reso- 
lution authorizing  additional  staff  positions 
in  excess  of  the  overall  ceiling  esUbllshed 
by  the  House  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  voting,  a  quoriim  being 
present. 

""(7)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress,  the  overall  celling  for  committee 
staff  in  a  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 


mittee pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1),  or 
contained  in  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
not  exceed  90  percentum  of  the  total  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress.". 

"APPROPRIATIONS  RIDERS" 

"(11)  In  Rule  XXI,  clause  2  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (c)  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (d) 
in  its  entirety. 

"SUSPENSION  or  THE  RULES" 

"(12)  In  Rule  XXVII,  clause  1  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  ""1."  the  letter  "(a)",  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

""(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider  any 
measure  or  matter  unless  by  direction  of  the 
committee  or  committees  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  measure  or  matter,  or  unless  a  writ- 
ten request  has  been  filed  with  the  Speaker 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  or  conunittees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  measure  or 
matter,  asking  for  its  consideration  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

""(c)  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  con- 
sider any  measure  or  matter  shall  not  be  in 
order  if  the  measure  or  matter  would  enact 
or  authorize  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  or  new  spending  authority  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year  nor 
shall  it  be  in  order  to  entertain  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  to  consider  any  joint  reso- 
lution which  proposes  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"(d^  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  unless  written  notice  is  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  its  sched- 
uled consideration  at  least  one  legislative 
day  prior  to  its  scheduled  consideration,  and 
such  notification  shall  include  the  numeri- 
cal designation  of  the  measure  or  matter,  its 
short  title,  and  the  text  of  any  amendments 
to  l)e  offered  thereto,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  measure  or  matter  is  scheduled  to  be 
considered.". 

""DISCHARGE  MOTIONS" 

""(13)  In  Rxile  XXVII,  clause  4  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following:  "After  one-hundred  Members 
have  signed  such  motion,  the  CHerk  shall 
maintain  a  copy  of  such  motion  with  the 
signature  thereon  in  an  appropriate  place 
for  inspection  by  the  public,  and  said  copy 
shall  be  kept  current  to  reflect  the  signa- 
tures on  such  motion  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  the  previous  legislative  day.". 

"'RECORD  AND  COMMITTEE  TRANSCRIPTS" 

"(14)  In  Rule  XXXTV.  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  clause  2  and  redesignate  existing 
clauses  accordingly: 

"2.  (a)  The  official  reporters  of  the  House, 
including  stenographers  of  committees, 
shall  take  down  a  verbatim  account  of  words 
spoken  in  the  House  and  committee.  Said 
verbatim  account  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  committee  tran- 
script or  any  printed  record  thereof,  with 
only  such  technical,  grammatical,  or  tjrpo- 
graphical  corrections  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Member  or  person  delivering  such  re- 
marks, or  his  designee. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  person 
to  make  any  substantive  alteration  or  addi- 
tion to,  or  deletion  from  such  verbatim  ac- 
count, and  any  violation  of  this  rule  shall  be 
subject  to  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  either  on 
its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  filing  of  a 
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proper  complaint  pursuant  to  clause  «e)  of 
Rule  X. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (b).  it 
shall  be  in  order,  if  appropriate  permission 
is  granted,  to  extend  remarlu  or  include  ex- 
traneous material  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  committee  transcript,  or  any  pub- 
lished record  thereof,  but  any  such  exten- 
sion or  inclusion  of  extraneous  material 
shall  be  clearly  distinguished  in  any  such 
document  from  the  verbatim  account  by  an 
appropriate  designation  of  different  type  as 
shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.". 

"HOOSE  BROADCASTING" 

■■(15)<a)  At  the  end  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  add  the  following  new  rule: 
"RULE  U." 

"BROADCAST  COVERAGE  OP  HOUSE 
PROCEEDINGS." 

"1.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  House  Broadcast 
System  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'broadcast  system)  which  shall  provide  com- 
plete and  unedited  audio  and  visual  broad- 
cast coverage  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  Chamber  on  a  continuing  basis  while 
the  House  is  in  session,  including  such  cov- 
erage of  the  Chamber  while  the  Members 
are  voting,  of  special  order  speeches  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  legislative  business,  and 
the  periodic  visual  coverage  of  the  entire 
House  Chamber  on  a  uniform  basis 
throughout  each  day's  proceedings  in  a 
manner  that  preserves  and  respects  the  dig- 
nity, decorum  and  integrity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  and  the  rights,  reputa- 
tion and  conduct  of  its  Members. 

"(b)  Broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  as  provided  for  by  para- 
graph (a)  shall  not  be  limited  or  resticted  in 
any  way  except  as  may  be  specifically  di- 
rected in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House, 
or  when  Rule  XXIX  ('Secret  Session')  is  in- 
voked. 

"(c)  The  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  rule  shaJl  be  vested  in  the 
Speaker,  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  such 
manner  (consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  rule)  as  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
this  rule. 

"(d)  To  assist  the  Speaker  in  this  responsi- 
bility there  shall  be  established  a  Broadcast 
Advisory  Board  which  shall  consist  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
and  four  Members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  two  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  from  the  minority  party.  "The  Speaker 
shall  consult  with  such  Board  before 
making  any  policy  decisions  relating  to  the 
broadcast  system. 

"(e)  The  daily  operation  and  supervision 
of  the  broadcast  system,  including  the  desig- 
nation of  its  employees  and  the  formulation 
of  policies  for  the  daily  audio  and  visual  cov- 
erage of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chamber, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Radio  and  Television  Correspond- 
ents' Galleries,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Speaker  in  consultation  with 
the  Broadcast  Advisory  Board,  and  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  rule. 

'(f)  It  shall  be  the  general  responsibility  of 
the  Clerk,  under  the  direction  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Speaker,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  coverage  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
this  purpose,  including  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  compensation  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  broadcast  system.  The  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Clerk  in  carrying  out  this 
rule  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
therefor  which  are  hereby  authorized. 


"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  joint  sessions  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

"2.  (a)  All  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing stations,  networks,  services,  and  systems 
(including  cable  systems)  which  are  accred- 
ited to  the  House  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries,  and  all  radio  and  tel- 
evision correspondents  who  are  so  accredit- 
ed, shall  be  provided  access  to  the  live  cover- 
age of  the  House,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule. 

"(b)  Such  access  to  the  live  coverage  of 
the  House  shall  also  be  provided  to  the  of- 
fices of  all  Members  and  committees  of  the 
House  and  in  such  other  places  in  the  Cap- 
itol and  its  office  buildings  as  the  Speaker, 
in  consultation  with  the  Broadcast  Advisory 
Board,  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Coverage  made  available  under  this 
rule  shall  not  be  broadcast  with  commercial 
sponsorship  except  as  part  of  bona  fide 
news  and  public  affairs  documentary  pro- 
grams. No  part  of  this  coverage  or  any  re- 
cording thereof  shall  be  used  in  any  com- 
mercial advertisement. 

"(d)  No  coverage  provided  under  this  rule 
or  any  recording  thereof  shall  be  used,  or 
made  available  for  use.  as  partisan  cam- 
paign material  to  promote  or  oppose  the 
candidacy  of  uiy  person  for  elective  office, 
whether  in  a  paid  political  broadcast  or  oth- 
erwise; and  any  use  of  the  coverage  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  subject  to  all  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  elections  and  campaign  practices, 
and  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

"3.  (a)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  the  recording  of  the  audio  and 
visual  coverage  of  House  pr(x;eedings  on  a 
permanent  basis  (to  the  extent  it  is  consid- 
ered economically  and  practically  feasible  as 
determined  by  the  Speaker  in  consultation 
with  the  Broadcast  Advisory  Board);  and  for 
making  such  recordings  available  for  view- 
ing, but  not  for  reproduction  purposes,  for 
reference  and  research  purposes  by  Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  House,  students  and 
scholars,  and  the  general  public,  at  conven- 
ient locations  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
one  of  the  House  office  buildings  if  deemed 
appropriate  and  necessary,  and  in  such 
other  places  as  the  Speaker  shall  direct. 

"(b)  No  reproduction,  except  for  the  view- 
ing purposes  described  in  paragraph  (a),  and 
no  edited  version,  of  any  such  recording 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  the 
House  or  by  the  Library  of  Congress  except 
for  the  stated  purposes  provided  for  by  this 
rule.". 

"(b)  In  Rule  I.  strike  out  clause  9  in  its  en- 
tirety and  redesignate  clause  "10."  as  clause 
'9.". 

"COMMITTEE  REPORM" 

"(16)  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  study  with  respect  to 
the  operation  and  implementation  of  Rules 
X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to 
committee  operations,  oversight,  rules  and 
procedures,  staffing,  and  the  number  of  sub- 
committees on  each  committee  and  the 
number  of  total  subcommittee  assignments 
for  each  Member,  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  committee  operations, 
oversight,  rules  and  procedures,  and  to  re- 
ducing committee  staff,  the  number  of  sub- 
committees, and  Member  subcommittee  as- 
signments, and  to  report  back  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  House,  by  reso- 
lution, not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress. 


"HOUSE  SCHEDULING  REPORM" 


"(17)  The  Sp>eaker  of  the  House,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers and  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  House 
Administration,  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  undertake  an  immediate  study  of 
House  scheduling  with  a  view  toward  imple- 
menting a  system  of  full  work  weeks  with 
regular  and  fixed  periods  for  committee 
meetings  and  hearings,  and  regular  and 
fixed  periods  for  sessions  of  the  House  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation,  with  prean- 
nounced  short-term  and  long-range  legisla- 
tive programs  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
and  committees,  as  well  as  periodic  district 
work  periods  which  shall  be  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session,  the  Speaker 
shall  report  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  study  to  the  House  not  later 
than  two-months  after  the  convening  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress  and  shall  take  all 
steps  necessary  and  feasible  for  implement- 
ing such  a  scheduling  system  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  shall  refer  such  other 
matters  that  may  require  changes  in  House 
rules  or  regulations  to  the  appropriate 
House  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

"PRANKING  PRIVILEGE" 

"(18)  The  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
current  operation  of  House  Rule  XLVI 
("'Limitations  on  the  Use  of  the  Frank") 
with  a  view  toward  identifying  any  current 
abuse  or  excessive  use  of  the  franked  mall 
privilege  and  shall  report  to  the  House  not 
later  than  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  its  findings 
and  recommendations  for  any  changes  in 
current  rules  and  regulations  to  curb  such 
abuses  or  excessive  use  of  the  franked  mall 
privilege  and  to  effect  cost  savings,  with  a 
view  to  achieving  a  cost  savings  of  not  less 
than  ten  percentum  of  the  franking  costs 
incurred  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress." 

"BALANCED  BUDGET  REQUIREMENT" 

"(19)  In  Rule  X,  clause  1(e)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'(4)(a)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  by  April  15.  1985, 
and  by  April  15  of  each  year  thereafter,  a 
budget  that  is  in  balance  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year,  showing  the  consequences  of 
such  budget  as  they  would  affect  the  several 
budget  functions  and  the  economy  and  set- 
ting forth  the  effects  of  such  budget  on  rev- 
enues, spending,  employment,  interest  rates, 
and  national  security. 

"(b)  If  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  de- 
termines that  a  balanced  budget  is  inappro- 
priate for  any  fiscal  year,  it  shall  also  report 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  Such  plan  shall  include: 

(DA  clear  explanation  of  its  impact  on 
the  following  major  categories  of  the 
budget:  defense  spending,  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary spending,  means-tested  and  non- 
means  tested  entitlement  spending,  interest 
costs,  and  revenues; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  its  impact  on  the  major 
programs  within  each  category: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  its  impact  on  each  major 
source  of  revenues; 

(4)  a  proposed  timetable  for  its  Implemen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

[Mr.  QUILLEN]. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions in  the  package  of  rules  changes 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  which  relate  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  have  been  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
10  years  now,  and  with  that  i>erspec- 
tive,  I  join  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  House  rules  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

One  of  the  proposals  in  the  Michel 
package  would  be  a  ban  on  proxy 
voting.  Proxy  voting  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  the  Rules  Committee  for  years. 
It  means  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  better  informed  when 
they  cast  their  votes  in  committee. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a 
good  Government  issue.  The  power  to 
cast  a  vote  in  committee  should  not  be 
delegated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  rules  change 
in  the  package  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  directly  af- 
fects the  Rules  Committee.  It  would 
require  that  all  Rules  Committee  re- 
ports on  special  rules  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  legislation  include  an 
explanation  and  justification  of  any 
waivers  to  the  House  rules. 

Such  explanations  are  generally  pro- 
vided under  current  practice  when  a 
rule  is  debated  on  the  House  floor. 
However,  many  Members  who  do  not 
sit  on  the  Rules  Committee,  would 
find  it  helpful  to  see  this  explanation 
of  the  waivers  in  advance  of  floor  con- 
sideration. This  information  would  be 
helpful  to  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

A  third  proposal  in  the  package  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  study  the  oper- 
ation of  the  House  regarding  commit- 
tee procedures  and  staffing.  The 
number  of  subcommittees  and  member 
subcommittee  assignments,  and  report 
its  recommendations  to  the  House. 

This  proposal  for  a  study  does  not 
bind  the  House  to  any  particular 
result,  but  it  does  ensure  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  problem 
which  arises,  for  example,  when  a 
Member  is  supposed  to  be  in  three  dif- 
ferent subcommittee  meetings  at  the 
same  time. 

An  additional  related  proposal  in  the 
Republican  leader's  package  would 
provide  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  consultation  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Rules  and  House  Adminis- 
tration, would  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  study  current  House  floor 
scheduling  and  report  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  times 
in  the  past  when  the  House  floor 
schedule  has  been  uncertain,  even  a 
few  hours  in  advance.  This  degree  of 
uncertainty  makes  it  very  difficult  to 


plan  in  advance  for  meetings  and  func- 
tions in  the  district,  which  becomes 
frustrating  for  Members  and  constitu- 
ents alike.  We  should  certainly  sup- 
port the  effort  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  study  ways  to  improve 
scheduling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  Republi- 
can leader's  request  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question,  so  that  he  may  offer 
his  complete  package  of  improvements 
to  the  House  rules. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

S.  Res.  1 

Retolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  Secretary  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quonim  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

S.  Res.  8 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  President 
pro  tempore. 

S.  Res.  15 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jo-Anne  L  Coe,  of  Virginia,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 
S.J.  Rks.  6 

Joint  resolution  extending  the  time  which 
the  President  may  transmit  the  Budget 
Message  and  the  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  and  extending  the  time  within 
which  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall 
file  its  report. 

S.  Con.  Res.  1 
Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
counting  on  January  7.  1985.  of  the  elector- 
al votes  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S.  CoH.  Res.  2 
Concurrent  resolution  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Inaugural. 

S.  Con.  Res.  3 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  January  7. 
1985  to  January  21.  1985,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  January  7,  1985  to 
January  21.  1985. 


a  1630 
RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoKTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a 
vote  against  the  previous  question  on 
the  rules  package,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  Mr.  Michel's  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Republican  substitute  contains 
a  provision  which  will  insure  fairness 
on  committees.  It  requires  party  ratios 
on  committees  to  reflect  the  party 
ratios  in  the  House.  Under  the  propos- 
al, the  Ethics  Committee  would  be 
exempt;  under  present  House  rules, 
that  iis  a  bipartisan  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fundamentally 
unfair  that  representation  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  do  not  reflect  the 
party  ratios  in  the  House.  In  the  98th 
Congress,  the  Republican  Party  was 
imderrepresented  on  committees  by  23 
seats  and  on  subcommittees  by  62 
seats.  This  effectively  disenfran- 
chises—now, listen  to  this— 11.5  mil- 
lion Americans  at  the  committee  level 
and  31  million  Americans  at  the  sub- 
committee level. 

The  Democrats  control  58  percent  of 
the  seats  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  will  apparently  control  61 
percent  of  the  cotnmittee  seats  and  62 
percent  of  the  subcommittee  seats. 
The  problem  will  be  worse  in  the  99th 
Congress  than  it  was  when  the  98th 
Congress  was  organized. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  example— the  committee  where  I 
serve  as  ranking  Republican— there 
are  35  Democratic  seats  and  22  Repub- 
lican, for  a  ratio  of  61  percent.  This  is 
far  different  than  the  58  percent  of 
the  seats  the  Democrats  control  in  the 
House.  If  committee  size  was  purely 
representational,  the  Democrats  would 
have  34  seats— not  35— and  the  Repub- 
licans 23— not  22. 

This  inequity  has  consistently  oc- 
curred since  the  88th  Congress  from 
1963  to  1964,  when  the  Democrats  had 
59  percent  of  the  House  seats,  but  60 
percent  of  committee  seats.  According 
to  some  research  which  I  have  done, 
the  problem  is  worse  in  years  when  a 
Republican  wins  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  other 
body— the  Republican  Party  does  not 
disenfranchise  Democrats  on  commit- 
tees over  there.  It  is  simple  fairness  to 
allow  proportional  representation  on 
committees  in  the  House.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  Republican  substitute  to 
help  correct  this  imbalance.  This  is 
the  people's  House.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  put  aside  the  partisanship 
that  normally  might  occur  in  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
support  the  Michel  package,  and  let  us 
not  undo  the  decision  made  by  the 
American  electorate  on  November  6. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoifTE)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  comment  specifically  on  one 
amendment  that  the  Republicans 
would  offer  in  their  package  of  rules 
changes.  This  particular  amendment 
should  not  be  controversial;  in  fact,  it 
should  be  termed  an  element  of  fair- 
ness in  these  rules. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire that  party  ratios  on  committees 
be  close  to  the  party  ratios  that  exist 
in  the  House  itself.  In  this  Congress, 
42  percent  of  the  Members  are  Repub- 
lican, and  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  42  percent  of  each  standing 
committee  be  Republican. 

I  regret  to  report  that  we  are  getting 
ready  to  violate  this  simple  principle 
of  fairness.  That  principle  has  been 
violated  in  recent  Congresses;  in  fact 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  Republicans 
were  denied  at  least  one  seat  on  nearly 
every  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue;  it  Is  not  something  that 
we  are  asking  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Republican  Party;  this  is  for 
the  American  people.  As  the  minority 
leader  reported  earlier  today  in 
debate,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  voted  for  Republican  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  now  we  are  about  to  orga- 
nize this  House  of  Representatives  and 
find  that  those  voters  are  going  to  be 
shortchanged  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentation on  the  important  commit- 
tees in  the  House. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  know  it  is  in  the 
conunittees  of  the  House  that  the 
work  is  done. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  chart  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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This  shows  that  the  Republicans,  as 
the  result  of  the  rules  that  will  be 
adopted  and  the  ratios  that  will  be  im- 
posed on  us,  will  be  short-changed  46 
seats  in  this  99th  Congress.  I  maintain 
this  is  a  disservice  to  the  political  proc- 
ess and  to  the  American  people,  and 
urge  a  no  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost], 
handling  the  resolution  now  for  the 
majority  leadership,  on  page  5,  para- 
graph 6,  in  rule  XVI,  clause  4,  strike 
out  the  words,  "one-half  of  such  time 
to"  in  the  third  sentence  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "except  that  on 
demand  of  the  floor  manager  for  the 
majority  It  shall  be  in  order  to  debate 
such  a  motion  for  one  hour,  one- half 
of  any  debate  on  such  motion  shall"  et 
cetera. 

Now.  Lf  I  understand  that  particular 
provision  correctly,  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, on  the  demand  of  the  manag- 
er of  the  majority,  the  time  can  be  ex- 
tended from  the  usual  10  minutes  to  1 
hour.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FROST.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing; the  gentleman  is  correct;  that  is 
what  the  rule,  as  introduced,  does  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  LOTT.  WeU,  what  if  the  minori- 
ty would  like  to  have  the  time  ex- 
tended from  10  minutes  to  1  hour? 

Mr.  FROST.  Since  the  motion  Is  the 
prerogative  of  the  minority,  whether 
or  not  to  have  a  motion  to  recommit, 
the  rule  has  been  written  that  the  ma- 
jority then  would  have  the  decision  as 
to  the  time. 

You  are  correct:  that  the  rule  as 
written  only  gives  that  option  to  the 
majority. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  that  makes  my 
point  about  this  whole  package  of 
rules  and  rules  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  welcome  my 
few  colleagues  who  have  remained  In 
the  Chamber  to  our  little  biennial 
happy  hour.  For  the  handful  of  fresh- 
men Members  who  have  stayed  on  out 
of  curiosity,  it  may  come  as  a  shock 
for  you  to  learn  that  In  this  brief  hour 
the  House  will  adopt  Its  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  the  next  2  years,  with  no  op- 
portunity for  separate  amendments  or 
votes.  But  This  little  miracle  in  democ- 


racy is  made  possible  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  which  predetermines  in 
secret  session  what  those  House  rules 
shall  be,  then  crams  their  package 
down  our  throats  on  opening  day.  in 
what  will  likely  be  a  pro  forma, 
straight  party  line  vote. 

So  for  many  of  you.  this  is  a  rude 
awakening  to  how  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  and  deliberative  body 
really  operates.  It's  not  a  pretty  sight; 
it's  certainly  not  a  democratic  exer- 
cise. And  you  can  forget  that  little 
constitutional  nicety  about  how,  "each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings." 

The  full  House  has  little  or  no  say  in 
this  determination  as  it  has  been  pre- 
determined by  the  Democrat  king 
caucus. 

On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  rather  comprehensive  "blue- 
print for  a  House  that  works"— an  18- 
point  plan  for  changing  our  rules  to 
make  the  House  more  efficient  and  ac- 
countable. But  our  alternative  rules 
package  always  gets  short  shrift  on 
opening  day,  with  no  serious  consider- 
ation given  to  it  by  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  simply  ignored  and  re- 
jected on  that  party  line  vote  I  men- 
tioned regardless  of  its  merits. 

It  was  not  always  this  way.  Dr. 
George  Galloway,  in  his  History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  notes  that 
in  the  late  1800's,  the  House  would 
proceed  for  several  days  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress,  debating,  ex- 
plaining, and  amending  the  rules, 
"with  unlimited  debate  until  a  satis- 
factory revision  of  former  niles  had 
been  effected."  This  was  not  only  an 
opportunity  for  all  Members  to  have 
some  say  in  shaping  House  rules,  but 
also  an  opportunity  for  new  Members 
to  learn  the  rules. 

Under  this  abbreviated  process 
today.  Members  will  not  have  those 
opportunities  for  explaining,  debating, 
changing  or  learning  the  rules.  As  a 
result,  few  Members  ever  bother  to 
learn  the  rules  or  properly  use  them 
for  their  benefit  In  committees  and  on 
the  House  floor.  And  they  will  be  con- 
stantly amazed  and  even  shocked  at 
the  way  things  are  done  around  here 
as  a  result  of  those  rules  that  su'e  per- 
functorily considered  and  adopted  on 
the  opening  day  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Republican  substi- 
tute, if  it  were  given  a  chance  for  seri- 
ous debate,  amendment  and  adoption, 
would  move  this  House  closer  to  the 
type  of  deliberative,  representative 
and  accountable  legislative  body  it 
should  be.  Our  rules  alternative  pack- 
age recognizes  that  at  the  heart  of  our 
problems  in  the  House  is  the  vast  pro- 
liferation of  subcommittees  and 
member  subconunittee  assigimients 
that  has  spread  us  so  thinly  that  we 
cannot  do  a  responsible  job  of  legislat- 
ing at  the  most  crucial  stage  of  the 
process — our  committee  system.  Wood- 
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row  Wilson  once  said  that  the  House 
in  session  is  the  House  on  public  exhi- 
bition, while  the  House  in  committee 
is  the  House  at  work.  And  yet  our  com- 
mittees and  subconunittees  are  not 
working  properly  because  there  are 
just  too  many  subcommittees.  We  now 
have  some  146  subcommittees  of  our 
22  standing  committees,  22  percent 
more  subcommittees  than  we  had  a 
decade  ago.  In  the  last  Congress  198 
Members  had  5  or  more  subcommittee 
assignments— up  28  percent  from  the 
number  of  Members  with  that  many 
subconmiittees  a  decade  ago.  Commit- 
tee staff  has  ballooned  from  348  a 
decade  ago  to  over  1,700  in  the  last 
Congress— that's  over  a  100-p>ercent  in- 
crease. Yet  despite  this  growth  in  sub- 
committees and  staff,  our  committees 
are  reporting  20  percent  fewer  bills 
than  they  did  a  decade  ago.  And  the 
quality  of  that  legislative  product  is 
declining  as  well,  mainly  because 
Members  cannot  devote  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  each  of  their 
subcommittee  and  committee  assign- 
ments. As  a  result,  the  House  has 
adopted  phantom  legislative  devices 
like  proxy  voting  and  one-third  quo- 
nmis  to  at  least  give  the  appearance 
that  the  work  is  being  done.  Moreover, 
the  Democrats  have  found  it  necessary 
to  pack  committees  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  majority  party 
Members  compared  to  the  House 
party  ratio.  In  the  last  Congress  the 
minority  was  slighted  23  committee 
seats  and  62  subcommittee  seats— ef- 
fectively disenfranchising  11.5  million 
Americans  at  the  committee  level  and 
31  million  Americans  at  the  subcom- 
mittee level.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
legislative  bills  being  reported  are 
shoddy  and  unrepresentative  and  re- 
quire considerable  reworking  on  the 
House  floor  before  they  can  be  made 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  "blueprint 
for  a  House  that  works,"  we  would 
limit  each  committee  except  appro- 
priations to  no  more  than  6  subcom- 
mittees, thus  reducing  by  16  the 
number  of  subcommittees  we  had  in 
the  last  Congress.  We  would  limit  each 
Member  to  no  more  than  four  subcom- 
mittee assignments,  thus  eliminating 
some  354  subcommittee  seats  from  the 
last  Congress.  We  would  reduce  com- 
mittee staff  by  at  least  10  percent.  We 
would  require  equitable  party  ratios 
on  committees.  We  would  eliminate 
proxy  voting,  one-third  quorums,  and 
joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more 
committees.  We  would  require  better 
oversight  by  our  committees.  And  we 
would  restore  credibility  and  objectivi- 
ty to  our  current  partisan  broadcast 
system  by  turning  it  over  to  a  commit- 
tee of  professional  broadcasters  in  the 
House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  on  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  can  offer  this  substi- 
tute rules  package.  But,  failing  that,  I 


would  at  least  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  motion  to  commit  with  in- 
structions which  would  require  the 
Rules  Committee  to  study  and  report 
on  many  of  these  issues.  Let  us,  at  the 
very  least,  make  some  serious  effort  in 
this  Congress  to  make  this  a  more 
workable  House.  Without  those  proce- 
dural reforms  I  have  mentioned,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  responsibly  and  effi- 
ciently confront  the  many  issues  we 
will  be  expected  to  deal  with  in  this 
99th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close  debate 
let  me  summarize  the  procedural  situ- 
ation to  my  colleagues.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  majority  leader  will  close 
debate  and  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. A  yes  vote  on  that  motion  will 
terminate  all  debate  and  bring  this 
resolution  to  a  final  vote.  We  are 
urging  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  be  recognized 
for  an  additional  hour  of  debate  and 
offer  our  19-point  Republican  substi- 
tute rules  package. 

If  the  previous  question  is  adopted, 
however,  we  are  still  entitled  to  offer  a 
motion  to  commit  the  resolution.  We 
intend  to  do  so  with  a  motion  commit- 
ting the  resolution  to  a  select  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  report  back 
within  one  legislative  day  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment  directing  the  Rules 
Committee  to  study  and  report  in 
three  areas:  budget  reform,  committee 
reform,  and  House  broadcasting.  The 
Rules  Committee  would  have  untU 
June  30  of  this  year  to  report  on 
budget  reform,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session  on  committee  reform 
and  House  TV. 

D  1640 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dam- 

NEMEYER]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding.  His  leadership  in 
putting  together  a  package  of  House 
rules  changes  that  would  bring  equity 
and  efficiency  to  our  proceedings  is 
most  appreciated. 

In  the  few  moments  I  have,  let  me 
focus  on  just  one  of  those  proposed 
changes,  the  one  dealing  with  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  ratios.  During 
the  98th  and  previous  Congresses,  the 
custom  has  been  the  majority  party 
dictates  how  many  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  will  serve  on  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  this  House. 
House  Rules  have  not  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  minority  party  is  enti- 
tled to  the  same  proportion  of  seats  on 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  as 
it  enjoys  the  full  House.  Some  people 
may  argue  that  such  broad  discretion- 
ary authority  Is  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers,  but  in  practice  its  exercise  has 
done  increasing  violence  to  the  consti- 
tutional  principle   of   one   man,   one 


vote,  as  articulated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  back  in  1962. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  figures.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  in  which  Republicans 
were  elected  to  36.3  percent  of  the 
seats  in  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  GOP  was  given  7  less  full 
committee  and  38  less  subcommittee 
seats  than  that  percentage  would  oth- 
erwise suggest.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
which  was  44.14  percent  Republican, 
the  problem  got  worse;  the  GOP  was 
granted  31  fewer  full  committee  and 
81  fewer  subcommittee  seats  than  it 
should  have  been  awarded.  And  in  the 
98th  Congress,  which  was  38.16  per- 
cent Republican,  the  problem  persist- 
ed; after  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee ratios  were  finally  determined, 
the  House  GOP  found  itself  shorted 
by  23  and  62  seats  respectively. 

Now  some  of  you  may  be  thinking 
that's  just  politics.  And  others  may 
wonder  what  difference  does  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  seat  here  or 
there  make.  Well,  it's  politics  all  right, 
but  that  doesn't  make  it  right.  Nor  is 
it  fair  to  members  of  the  minority 
party,  minorities  within  the  majority 
party  or  millions  of  Americans  at 
large.  After  all,  when  the  voting 
strength  of  our  elected  representatives 
Is  effectively  diluted  many  people  are 
at  least  partially  disenfranchized  and 
in  the  long  run  the  whole  system  suf- 
fers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  54  democrat- 
ically elected  representative  bodies  in 
the  western  world.  The  U.S.  Congress 
is  one  of  those  54.  Every  single  one  of 
them,  except  four,  divide  ratios  on 
committees  and  subcommittees  con- 
sistent with  the  division  of  parties  in 
the  whole  body. 

The  four  exceptions  are  interesting. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  part  he  has  played 
up  to  this  point  in  demonstrating  and 
emphasizing  the  disparity  of  that  com- 
mittee ratio  system.  We  are  about  to 
make  some  decisions  on  that  within 
maybe  the  next  24-48  hours. 

The  gentleman's  comments  are  very 
appropriate  and  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  if  we  have  a  minute  or  two 
left  he  be  allocated  that  time  to  make 
the  case  all  the  more  stronger. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  all  he 
has  done  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  our 
leader  for  that  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  exceptions. 
the  countries  that  do  not  follow  the 
process  which  most  people  would  say 
Is  fair  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  are  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Poland, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  Soviet  Union. 
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Now,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  existing  rules,  is  in  league 
with  those  four  distinguished  democ- 
racies in  the  Western  World,  Bulgaria, 
Romania,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We,  by  our  Republican  set  of  rules 
here  today,  seek  to  place  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  side  of  the  vast 
majority  of  democratically  elected 
bodies  in  the  Western  World  that 
divide  committees  and  subcommittees 
consistent  with  the  division  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  whole  body. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  reflect  on  this  because  it  is 
a  very  significant  vote. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  the  other  body,  his- 
torically, no  matter  which  party  has 
controlled  that  body,  apportions  com- 
mittee slots  based  on  the  division  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  entire 
body,  whether  the  Democrats  were 
running  it  or  the  Republicans  were 
running  it,  it  made  no  difference.  That 
is  what  we  are  asking  for  the  House 
here  today. 

Probably  what  this  vote  illustrates  is 
something  I  think  that  every  Ameri- 
can voter  must  come  to  understand. 
The  most  important  vote  that  any  of 
us  casts  in  the  whole  2-year  term  is 
the  first  one.  It  is  the  one  that  elects 
the  Speaker  here  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, because  on  this  issue— if 
you  come  here  as  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  the  E)emocrat  party— 
your  leadership  is  going  to  tell  you: 

Friend,  you  may  desert  the  farm  on  cer- 
tain matters  of  substance  of  particular  in- 
terest to  your  district,  but  one  thing  you 
don't  dare  do  Is  desert  our  farm  on  the  basis 
of  procedure,  that  Is  on  party  questions. 
When  the  party  wants  to  stop  the  minority 
you  better  Join  with  us  or  we  will  abandon 
you  in  the  next  election  in  your  ability  to 
come  back  here  and  continue  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body. 

The  Democrats  have  done  very  well 
at  this.  This  chart  may  enlighten  my 
colleagues.  In  the  1982  election  Repub- 
licans for  Congress  nationwide  re- 
ceived 44  percent  of  the  vote  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Because  of 
malapportionment  among  State  legis- 
lative bodies  around  the  country,  we 
received  38  percent  of  the  slots  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

D  1650 

After  the  Democratic  leadership  got 
through  with  us.  having  received  38 
percent  of  the  slots  in  the  House,  we 
got  35.6  percent  and  35.5  percent  of 
the  slots  on  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees respectively,  and  we  received 
15  percent  of  the  slots  on  the  staff  of 
those  committees,  and  similarly  In  the 
97th  Congress  and  the  96th  Congress. 

In  the  1984  election,  American 
voters  said  that  they  wanted  Republi- 


cans to  constitute  about  49  percent  of 
this  House.  By  malapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  around  the  coimtry, 
we  Republicans  have  received  about  42 
percent  of  the  slots  in  this  House,  and 
if  the  pattern  of  the  last  3  Congresses 
is  carried  out  in  the  99th  Congress,  the 
current  Congress,  we  Republicans  can 
expect  4  or  5  percentage  points  less  In 
slots  for  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

Well,  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the 
people  of  this  country?  Are  we  just 
talking  partisan  games  here?  I  seek  to 
illustrate  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have 
how  significant  this  issue  of  commit- 
tee ratios  is  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
votes  of  significance  to  the  American 
people. 

Take,  for  instance,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  full  committees  of  the 
House  in  the  not-too-distant  past.  By 
one  vote,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  a  rescission  of  funding 
for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier.  By  one  vote,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  ap- 
proved a  continuation  of  price  controls 
on  natural  gas.  And  by  one  vote,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  removed 
restrictions  on  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Turkey.  Now  one  cannot  say  for  sure 
what  would  have  happened  if  there 
had  been  one  more  Republican  on 
each  of  these  committees.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  speculating,  one  can  say  that 
Republicans  had  had  less  seats  than 
they  should  have  had  on  all  of  these 
committees  in  the  98th  Congress,  on 
two  of  the  three  committees  in  the 
97th  Congress,  tmd  on  Appropriations 
in  the  96th  Congress. 

Worse  yet,  it  seems  as  if  the  situa- 
tion is  deteriorating.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, what  has  occurred  on  the  EInergy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  to  which  159  Republi- 
cans were  elected,  the  OOP  was  given 
15  of  the  42  fuU  committee  seats  and 
one-third  of  the  subcommittee  seats. 
But,  in  the  98th  Congress,  to  which 
166  Republicans  were  elected,  GOP 
Members  were  still  given  only  15  full 
committee  seats  and,  even  more  to  the 
point,  received  only  31.1  percent  of  all 
the  subcommittee  seats.  So  much  for 
the  OOP's  electoral  gsdn  from  the 
96th  to  the  98th  Congress. 

The  rationale  for  this  regression 
from  fair  representation  Is  that  work- 
ing majority  is  needed  on  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  to  enhance 
their  functioning.  But  my  collegues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  already 
have  a  majority  according  to  my 
count,  so  why  should  it  be  further  en- 
hanced? Could  it  be  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  party  isn't  all 
that  certain  all  of  its  own  Members 
will  go  along  with  their  policies? 
Maybe  there  is  some  other  explana- 


tion but  I  am  hard  pressed  to  find  it 
which  leads  me,  and  I  hope  most  other 
Members  of  this  House,  to  conclude 
that  this  isn't  just  a  partisan  issue.  It's 
really  a  bipartisan  issue  that  strikes, 
or  should  strike,  near  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  practically  every  Member  of 
this  House.  For  who  knows  when  a 
Member— any  Member— might  find 
him  or  herself  in  a  position  where  the 
party  as  well  as  the  individual  makeup 
of  a  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
spell  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  on  an  issue  of  vital  interest 
to  that  Member's  constituency. 

The  rules  package  being  offered  by 
the  minority  today  would  solve  this 
problem  of  creeping  underrepresenta- 
tlon  in  a  simple  and  straightforward 
fashion.  Except  for  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which 
would  continue  to  be  governed  by  rule 
X,  clause  6(a)(2)  which  specifically  es- 
tablishes its  party  ratio,  the  minority 
package  provides  for  committees  and 
subconmilttees  to  be  constituted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  political  par- 
ties are  represented  in  the  full  House 
of  Representatives.  Thus.  If  Republi- 
cans won  40  percent  of  the  seats  in  a 
congressional  election,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  40  percent  of  the  seats  on 
all  full  committees  and  on  all  subcom- 
mittees in  the  subsequent  Congress. 
Similarly,  if  the  Democrats  won  40 
percent,  they  would  get  40  percent 
representation  on  all  full  and  subcom- 
mittees. Certainly,  there  is  precedent 
for  such  a  step.  Not  only  does  almost 
every  other  nation  with  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government  use  propor- 
tional representation  on  its  legislative 
committees,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  has  been  required  to  have  a 
50-50  ratio  makes  it  clear  that  we  can 
do  the  same. 

There  is,  however,  one  small  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  taking  such  an  equi- 
table step  today.  And  that  is  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question 
which  will  be  offered  at  the  conclusion 
of  debate  on  the  rules.  For  this  pro- 
posal to  be  considered,  the  previous 
question  must  be  defeated.  Now  I  real- 
ize that  this  doesn't  happen  often  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  today  will  be  an  ex- 
ception. For  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
and  for  the  future  of  representative 
government  in  this  coimtry.  adoption 
of  rules  that  will  end  systematic  un- 
derrepresentation  on  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  this  House  is  a  must. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  accordingly  when  the  previous 
question  is  moved.  Only  then  can  we 
see  if  the  majority  party  really  means 
what  it  said  all  last  fall  about  being 
the  party  concerned  about  fairness. 
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Mr.  LOIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
include  extraneous  material  with  my 
remarks.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful 
look  at  the  current  state  of  the  House 
will  reveal  the  need  for  a  thoroughgo- 
ing reform  of  this  institution.  Despite 
the  proliferation  in  subcommittees,  as- 
signments, the  staff  over  the  last 
decade,  we  are  reporting  fewer  bills 
with  less  care  and  attention.  We  are 
muscle  bound  and  overextended.  It's 
high  time  we  recognized  that  this  is  a 
House  out  of  order,  and  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  new  blueprint  for  a  House 
that  works.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  Vir.  Speaker.  I  include  a  fact 
sheet  on  current  House  problems  and 
a  brief  summary  of  how  Republican 
substitute  House  rules  package  would 
address  these  problems. 

The  fact  sheet  sind  summary  follow: 
Pact  Skxtt  or  thx  Pkoblems  or  a  Houst 

Out  op  Orsch  and  ths  Rxpttblicax  Bluk- 

pmiirr  for  a  Hocsb  That  Works 

(Proposed  House  Rules  Changes  for  the 

99th  Congress) 

ctnumrr  problems  in  ths  rousi 

Legislative  Productivity:  A  decade  ago.  In 
the  93rd  Congress  (1973-74),  House  commit- 
tees reported  906  public  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions, the  House  passed  923  such  public 


measures,  and  849  were  enacted  into  law;  in 
the  98th  Congress  (1983-84),  734  such  meas- 
ures were  reported  from  House  committees 
(a  19%  decrease  from  the  93rd  Congress), 
978  measures  were  passed  by  the  House  (a 
5.6%  Increase),  and  623  were  enacted  into 
law  (a  4%  decrease): 

Subcommittee  ProHfemtion:  In  the  93rd 
Congreas  the  House  had  21  standing  com- 
mittees with  119  subcommittees;  in  the  98th 
Congreas  the  House  had  22  standing  com- 
mittees and  146  subcommittees— a  22  per- 
cent increase  in  subcommittees;  10  House 
committees  currently  have  more  than  six 
subcommittees; 

Member  Subcommittee  Auignmentx  In 
the  93rd  Congreas  there  were  1.642  sut>com- 
mlttee  seats,  and  154  Members  had  five  or 
more  subcommittee  assignments:  in  the 
98th  Congress  there  were  1,721  subcommit- 
tee seats  (a  5%  increase  from  the  93rd  Con- 
gress), and  198  Members  had  five  or  more 
subcommittee  assignments  (a  28%  increase 
from  the  93rd  Congress): 

Committee  Stajf  ProHferation:  In  the  93rd 
Congreas,  House  committees  had  848  com- 
mittee staff:  in  the  98th  Congress  commit- 
tees had  1.732  committee  staff— a  104%  In- 
crease: the  ratio  of  committee  staff  to  com- 
mittee members  in  the  93rd  Congress  was  1 
to  1;  the  ratio  in  the  98th  Congress  was  2.1 
tol: 

Party  Ratios  on  Committees:  In  the  98th 
Congress  the  minority  party  was  under- 
represented  on  committees  by  23  seats,  and 
on  subcommittees  by  62  seats— effectively 
disenfranchising  11.5  million  Americans  at 
the  committee  level  and  31  million  Ameri- 
cans at  the  subcommittee  level: 

Proxy  Voting:  In  the  93rd  Congress  the 
House  voted  to  abolish  proxy  voting  In  com- 
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mlttees,  but  it  was  restored  on  the  first  day 
of  the  94th  Congress  before  it  could  take 
effect:  in  the  98th  Congress,  18  of  the  22 
standing  committees  permitted  proxy 
voting; 

One-third  Committee  Quorums:  In  the 
95th  Congress,  the  House  adopted  a  rule 
permitting  committees  to  transact  all  busi- 
ness (except  reporting  measures)  with  only 
one-third  of  their  members  present;  in  the 
98th  Congress,  15  of  the  22  standing  com- 
mittees had  rules  permitting  one-third  quo- 
njms: 

Multiple  Referral  of  LeoislatUm:  In  the 
93rd  Congress,  the  House  adopted  a  rule  to 
permit  bills  to  be  considered  by  more  than 
one  committee:  a  study  in  the  95th  Congress 
revealed  that  such  multiple-referred  bills 
consume  four  times  as  much  meeting  and 
hearing  time  as  singly-referred  bills,  yet 
have  half  the  chance  of  being  reported  from 
committees,  and  more  than  three  times  less 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  House: 

Oversight'  In  the  93rd  Congress  it  was  es- 
timated that  House  committees  and  sub- 
committees spent  only  1.1  percent  of  their 
time  reviewing  existing  laws,  programs  and 
agencies  within  their  Jurisdiction:  while  a 
survey  in  the  96th  Congress  revealed  that 
committees  were  spending  more  time  on 
oversight,  77  percent  of  the  Members  sur- 
veyed felt  committees  were  still  doing  an  in- 
adequate oversight  Job:  and  while  a  rule 
adopted  in  the  93rd  Congress  required  com- 
mittees to  publish  their  oversight  agendas 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  all 
have  done  so.  none  of  the  committees  re- 
quire formal  adoption  of  the  agenda  (this 
has  been  largely   a  staff  operation),   and 
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there  are  no  means  of  assuring  implementa- 
tion or  accountability: 

House  Broadcasting:  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  House  began  public  broadcast  cov- 
erage of  its  floor  proceedings  under  a 
system  owned  and  operated  by  the  House 
and  controlled  by  the  Speaker;  in  the  98th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  unilaterally  altered 
the  camera  coverage  policy  during  special 
order  speeches  to  show  the  nearly  empty 
Chamber  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  minor- 
ity party  Members  making  speeches:  further 
restrictions  are  now  being  considered  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  further  curtail  minor- 
ity party  speeches  and  limit  their  exposure 
over  the  broadcast  system. 

THE  RZPOBLICAN  BLUEPRIin  POR  A  HOUSE  THAT 
WORKS 

Subcommittee  Reductions:  All  House  com- 
mittees (except  Appropriations)  would  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  six  subcommittees: 
this  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  16 
subcommittees  from  the  98th  Congress — an 
11%  reduction: 

Reduction  in  Member  Subcommittee  As- 
signments: All  Members  would  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  four  subcommittee  assign- 
ments: this  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  354  subcommittee  seats— a  20%  reduction: 

Committee  Staff  Reductions:  The  House 
would  be  required  to  establish  an  overall 
committee  staff  ceiling  each  year  before 
committee  funding  resolutions  could  be  con- 
sidered; the  ceiling  for  the  99th  Congress 
would  have  to  be  10%  less  than  the  total 
committee  staff  in  the  98th  Congress: 

Proxy  Voting  Ban:  All  proxy  voting  in 
committees  would  l>e  abolished: 

Majority  Quorums  on  Committees:  A  ma- 
jority of  committee  members  would  have  to 
be  present  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness; 

Limit  on  Multiple  Referral  of  Bills:  The 
Joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more  com- 
mittees would  be  eliminated; 

Equitable  Party  Ratios:  Party  ratios  on 
committees  would  have  to  reflect  the  party 
ratio  in  the  House: 

Oversight  Committees  would  be  required 
to  formally  adopt  their  oversight  agendas  in 
each  Congress  and  would  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  them  in  their  final  activity  reports; 

House  Broadcasting:  Pull  coverage  of 
House  proceedings  would  be  required,  in- 
cluding voting,  special  order  speeches,  and 
periodic  views  of  the  entire  Chamber;  the 
daily  operation  of  the  broadcast  system, 
camera  coverage  policies,  and  the  supervi- 
sion of  broadcast  personnel  would  be  turned 
over  to  a  committee  of  professional  broad- 
casters covering  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said 
about  this  evil  of  proxy  voting  in  com- 
mittees, and  I  am  here  to  subscribe  to 
the  condemnation  of  that  procedure. 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
98th  Congress,  when  the  minority  ad- 
vanced a  sound  proposal  for  reform  of 
the  insanity  defense,  it  was  rejected  by 
virtue  of  a  proxy  voting  pattern  estab- 
lished in  the  subcommittee  in  which 
this  proposal  was  formulated. 

Now.  what  was  wrong  with  that  was 
that  that  particular  vote  was  taken 
very  early  in  the  session  and  the  mi- 
nority, who  offered  it,  proved  that  it 


was  correct  when  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  98th  Congress  a  true  reform  of  the 
insanity  defense  was  actually  passed 
by  this  House  and  by  the  Senate  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form  in  which  the  mi- 
nority, during  the  committee  process, 
offered  it.  It  was  the  mean-spirited 
proxy  voting  that  canceled  out  our 
chance  to  have  reform  of  the  insanity 
defense  early  in  the  session  and  avoid 
that  last-minute  rush  that  finally  saw 
some  reform  come  to  this  important 
facet  of  the  law. 

But  beyond  that,  at  one  point,  the 
subcommittee'  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  brought  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generation  the  death  penalty  as  a 
proper  penalty  for  certain  homicides, 
including  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  into  the 
Federal  law  process. 

What  happened?  It  was  defeated  in 
subcommittee  by  virtue  of  proxy  votes. 
Now  that  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  public.  The  American  public 
is  confused  by  the  maze  of  rules  and 
procedures  that  we  have  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress,  as  are  Members  of 
the  Congress  itself,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  public  will  understand: 
That  they  want  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  committee  to  vote  in 
their  own  presence,  in  their  own  voice, 
and  out  of  their  own  convictions.  They 
do  understand  the  evil  of  having  some- 
body grant  a  piece  of  paper  to  some- 
body else  to  vote  for  them. 

Vote  against  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker], 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Join  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
others  who  have  risen  in  asking  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  there  is  a  specific 
issue  that  you  ought  to  be  aware  of 
that  is  in  the  Republican  package. 
That  is  the  issue  of  balanced  budget. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  of  the 
previous  session  of  Congress,  we  had  a 
vote  on  this  floor  that  suggested  as  a 
portion  of  that  vote  that  what  we 
ought  to  have  is  a  balanced  budget 
proposal  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee each  year.  At  that  point  it  was 
a  meaningless  gesture:  it  was  an  elec- 
tion fraud.  It  was  an  attempt  by 
people  here  to  demonstrate  to  the 
country  that  they  had  done  something 
on  balanced  budget.  It  was  not  real. 

Today,  you  have  got  a  chance  to  do 
something  real.  You  have  got  a  chance 
to  include  in  the  rules  of  the  House  a 
proposal  that  says  that  the  Budget 
Committee  shall  each  year  report  a 
balanced  budget  resolution.  Not  as  the 
only  resolution,  but  as  one  of  the  op- 
tions that  we  would  be  given  each 
year.  A  balanced  budget  resolution. 

You  have  a  chance  of  voting  that 
way  if  you  defeat  the  previous  ques- 


tion. If  you  do  not  defeat  the  previous 
question,  there  will  be  no  vote  and  you 
are  going  to  hear  more  about  it  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  want  to  kid  anybody: 
this  is  a  vote  you  are  going  to  hear 
about  in  the  future.  Those  of  you  who 
have  talked  about  balanced  budgets  in 
your  district  and  balanced  budgets  as  a 
part  of  what  we  do  in  Washington  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  your  vote  if 
you  do  not  vote  to  defeat  the  previous 
question,  because  we  intend  to  use  it. 
We  intend  to  say  that  when  you  were 
given  a  choice  between  voting  for  the 
rules  of  the  House  or  voting  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  you  chose  the  Speaker's 
rules. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  defeat 
the  previous  question.  Only  by  defeat- 
ing the  previous  question,  will  this 
House  be  allowed  to  even  consider  the 
substitute  rules  resolution  being  of- 
fered by  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Michel.  This  substitute— which  we 
have  entitled:  "Blueprint  for  a  House 
That  Works"— is  a  carefully  construct- 
ed package  of  rules  changes  designed 
to  reduce  the  number— and  costs — of 
House  subcommittees;  require  fair  mi- 
nority party  representation  on  all 
committees;  prevent  abuse  of  House 
rules;  and  provide  more  public  ac- 
coimtablllty  and  openness  in  the 
House.  It  is  something  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  should  at  least 
hear  and  consider. 

A  vote  for  the  previous  question,  is  a 
vote  to  cutoff  debate  and  prevent  even 
the  discussion  of  these  important  pro- 
posals for  House  reform.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  wiU  agree  to 
allow  these  ideas  to  be  aired. 

Why  do  we  feel  these  changes  are 
needed? 

They  are  needed,  frankly,  t>ecause 
the  public  image  of  this  body  is  a  dis- 
aster. Under  the  current  rules,  this 
House,  the  people's  legislature,  has 
become  a  bloated,  bumbling  and  auto- 
cratic institution  in  the  minds  of  many 
people.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  is  so.  Perhaps  it  is  the  163  stand- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees 
now  crowding  our  Halls.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  2,000-plus  staff  positions  on  those 
committees— a  76-percent  increase  in 
the  past  decade.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  2  years  alone,  the 
House  has  created  59  new  subcommit- 
tee seats— for  a  grant  total  of  over 
1,700.  Perhaps  it  is  the  proliferation 
and  confusion  of  jurisdiction  that  all 
these  subcommittees  have  created. 
Why  do  we  need,  for  example,  22  dif- 
ferent committees  and  subcommittees 
with  jurisdiction  over  energy  issues? 
No  wonder  we  can  never  pass  any  bills 
in  this  area. 

Five  years  ago.  a  survey  of  House 
Members  showed  that  81  percent  felt 
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the  number  of  subcommittees  should 
be  reduced,  and  that  the  number  of 
subcommittees  on  which  a  Member 
can  serve  should  be  limited  to  a  ration- 
al and  manageable  level.  Yet  in  those 
5  years,  the  number  in  both  cases  has 
grown,  not  reduced.  It's  become  a 
standing  joke  in  the  House  that  if  you 
pass  a  Democrat  in  the  hall,  you 
should  automatically  address  them  as 
Mr.  or  Madame  Chairman,  because 
there  are  so  many  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  the  House  that  Just 
about  every  Democrat  chairs  one. 
That's  only  a  slight  exaggeration. 

With  this  proliferation  has  come  a 
diffusion  of  responsibility  and  respon- 
siveness. Members  serve  on  so  many 
subcommittees  they  can't  attend  all 
the  meetings.  Committee  staff  make 
important  decisions  in  their  absence. 
Proxies  have  become  commonplace. 

"This  growth  has  also  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fairness.  Virtually  all  the  new 
seats,  and  staff,  have  been  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  The  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  for  example,  currently  em- 
ploys 109  investigative  staff;  only  9  of 
them  are  assigned  to  the  minority.  In 
the  97th  Congress,  Republicans  held 
44  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  House, 
but  were  assigned  only  14.6  percent  of 
the  committee  staff.  With  staff  assum- 
ing so  many  important  functions  in 
the  drafting  of  bills  and  reports  and 
conduct  of  hearings.  Republicans  are 
severely  handicapped  in  advancing 
their  views  and  positions. 

Membership  on  committees  reflects 
a  similar  distortion.  The  ratio  of  Re- 
publicans to  Democrats  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  34  percent. 
On  Education  and  Labor,  it's  29  per- 
cent. On  Rules  and  House  Administra- 
tion, it's  30  percent.  This  is  a  violation 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  22 
years  ago.  The  proportion  of  Republi- 
cans to  Democrats  on  House  commit- 
tees should  reflect  the  proportion  of 
Republicans  to  Democrats  in  the 
House  as  a  whole.  Democrats  also 
refuse  to  allow  committee  Republicans 
to  participate  in  drafting  of  committee 
reports.  This  systematic  suppression 
of  minority  views  and  voting  strength 
on  committees  deprives  millions  of 
Americans  who  elected  Republican 
Representatives  their  fair  voice  in 
Congress. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the 
current  House  rules.  Scheduling  Is  an 
abomination.  Bills  are  marked-up  in 
committees  with  only  one-third  of  the 
members  present.  Rules  are  routinely 
waived  or  ignored.  Transcripts  are  al- 
tered. Even  the  House  TV  system, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Democrats, 
is  turned  off  during  floor  votes. 

The  rules  changes  we  propose  would 
open  up  the  House  to  public  view  and 
restore  public  confidence.  They  would 
require  verbatim  transcripts  of  com- 
mittee and  floor  action.  They  would 
ban  proxy  voting  and  require  full  quo- 


rums in  committees.  They  would  re- 
store conunlttee  ratios  and  reduce  the 
number  of  subcommittees  and  staff. 
And  they  would  turn  the  House  TV 
system  over  to  a  committee  of  journal- 
ists, with  full  and  unedited  coverage  of 
Hoiise  proceedings. 

Unless  we  take  steps  now  to  clean  up 
our  House,  public  disenchantment  will 
only  grow  worse.  Americans  are  a  fair- 
minded  people.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a  fair  system  of  government.  But 
they  are  not  willing  to  subsidize  waste- 
ful extravagance  or  deliberate  unfair- 
ness. We  need  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems now,  before  the  new  rules  are 
adopted,  if  we  put  it  off,  it  will  never 
occur.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  against  the 
previous  question  and  allow  us  to 
begin  discussions  now  on  ways  to 
reform. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution before  the  House  is  the  product 
of  a  great  deal  of  study  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Caucus;  it  is  rec- 
onmiended  by  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
and  I  would  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
in  favor  of  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us.  I  assume 
all  of  us  on  this  side  as  on  the  other 
side,  are  very  concerned  about  this 
matter  of  equitable  party  ratios,  and 
aissuring  that  the  ratio  of  Republicans 
to  Democrats  on  the  committees  are 
indicative  of  appropriate  representa- 
tion. 

While  sitting  here.  I  have  done  some 
calculation  so  that  It  might  be  some- 
what clearer  to  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  I  have  done  it.  As  has 
been  said  by  gentlemen  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  the  majority  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  now  has  58  percent  of  the 
House.  There  are  35  Democrats  on  the 
57-member  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  gives  the  Democrats  not  58  per- 
cent, but  61  percent  of  that  commit- 
tee, which  is  a  3-percent  discrepancy. 

On  the  Rules  Committee,  that  dis- 
crepancy Is  11  percent.  On  Ways  and 
Means,  that  discrepancy  favoring  the 
Democrats  is  6  percent.  The  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  his  illuminat- 
ing recitation  of  other  countries  that 
do  not  follow  ratios  precisely,  men- 
tioned that  the  only  other  countries 
that  do  not  do  It  are  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

D  1700 

I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  do  it. 
but  I  do  know  why  this  House  has  his- 
torically not  done  it.  Because  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  basic,  traditional  rules 
which  govern  this  House,  because  of 
the  wide  political,  social,  and  economic 
fabric   that  comprises   the  American 


quilt,  and.  of  course,  our  representa- 
tion In  this  House  reflects  the  threads 
of  that  quilt,  and  finally,  because 
there  are  435  of  us  in  this  large  Cham- 
ber, we  ase  required  to  have  some  au- 
thoritarian, workable  control  within 
the  major  committees. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  have  the 
time.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  after  I  have  finished 
my  remarks,  would  be  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  let  me  finish  my  remarks 
first. 

Yes;  we  need  a  system  which  assures 
full  authority  to  the  majority  in  this 
House,  to  be  able  to  run  this  House 
and  run  the  people's  business  of  this 
House,  and  we  need  a  system  which  as- 
sures full  protection  for  the  minority 
in  this  House. 

As  one  goes  back  to  determine  how 
the  Republicans  have  done  it  when 
they  have  been  in  the  majority  and 
how  the  Democrats  do  it  when  we  are 
in  the  majority,  here  is  what  one 
finds: 

The  last  time  your  party  controlled 
this  House  was  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  in  the  83d  Congress.  The  discrep- 
ancy that  you  had  on  the  three  com- 
mittees, the  ratios  about  which  you 
are  now  objecting,  Appropriations, 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means,  the  per- 
centage discrepancy  was  11  percent 
the  last  time  you  controlled  the 
House.  We  recommend  that  that  dis- 
crepancy only  be  6.7  percent.  I  think 
that  the  rules  and  the  ratio  is  particu- 
larly fair,  considering  what  you  did 
the  last  time  you  were  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  No;  the  minority  has 
had  its  90  minutes.  The  gentleman 
does  ^ho^  yield  any  additional  time  to 
the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
KiLDEEl.  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  238,  nays 
176,  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  5] 
YEAS- 238 


Ackerman 

Anthony 

Bates 

Addabbo 

Applegate 

Bedell 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Beilenson 

Alexander 

AtUns 

Bennett 

Anderson 

AuColn 

Berman 

Andrews 

Barnard 

BevUl 

Annunzlo 

Barnes 

Blaggl 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek-kart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans <IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Plippo 

Florlo 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Blllrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Cheney 


Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner  (NO 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavrouJes 

MaBoll 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

NAYS— 176 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 


Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

SIsUky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solara 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

wniitley 

WhltUn 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FUh 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 


Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

LoefHer 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 


McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

F'arris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 


Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Archer 

Boland* 

Brown  (CA) 

Chappie 

Dowdy 

Dymally 


Fowler 
Oaydos 
Heftel  (HI) 
HlUis 

Jones  (NO 
MiUer  (WA) 


Neal 
03rien 
Price 
Schiuner 
Thomas  (CA) 


Edwards  (OK)      MoaUey 


D  1620 

Mr.  UDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTIOn  TO  COmf  IT  OrPERED  BY  MR.  LOTT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LoTT  moves  to  commit  the  resolution 
H.  Res.  7  to  a  select  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  to  be  composed 
of  ten  members,  not  more  than  six  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party,  with 
Instructions  to  report  back  the  same  to  the 
House  within  one  legislative  day  with  only 
the  following  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'•(  )  The  Committee  on  Rules  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to— 

"(a)  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  congressional  budget  process 
and  report  back  to  the  House  not  later  than 
June  30,  1985,  by  bill  or  resolution.  iU  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing and  Improving  the  process.  Including  its 
recommendations  on  the  advisability  of  cre- 
ating a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget,  and 
an  opportimlty  for  a  separate  vote  on  such 
proposal; 

"(b)  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  with  respect  to  the  operation  and  im- 


plementation of  Rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Represenatlves  as 
they  relate  only  to  committee  operations, 
rules  and  procedures,  staffing,  and  the 
number  of  subcommittees  and  Member  sub- 
committee assignments,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing staff,  subcommittees  and  subcommit- 
tee assignments,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
House,  by  resolution,  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress. Its  findings  and  recommendations 
thereon:  and 

"(c)  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  operation  of  the  House  broad- 
casting system,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
House,  by  resolution,  not  latter  than  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress,  its  findings  and  recommendations 
for  Improving  such  system,  including  Its  rec- 
ommendations on,  and  provision  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on,  proposals  to  turn-over  the 
daily  operation  and  supervision  of  the 
system  to  a  committee  of  broadcast  journal- 
ists accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Galleries.". 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  176.  nays 
237.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  6} 
!  YEAS-17a 


Anney 

Evans (LA) 

Lott 

Badham 

Fawell 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Barton 

Fields 

Lungren 

Bateman 

Fish 

Mark 

Bentley 

Franklin 

Madigan 

Bereuter 

Frenzel 

Marlenee 

BUirakis 

Gallo 

Martin  (IL) 

BlUey 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

Boehlert 

Gilman 

McCain 

Boulter 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Broomfield 

Goodling 

McCoUum 

Brown  (CO) 

Gradison 

Mrnade 

Broyhill 

Green 

McEwen 

Burton  (IN) 

Gregg 

McCrath 

Callahan 

Grotberg 

McKernan 

CampbeU 

Gunderson 

McKinney 

Carney 

Hammerschmidt  McMillan 

Chandler 

Hansen 

Meyers 

Cheney 

Hartnett 

Michel 

Clinger 

Hendon 

MlUer(OH) 

CoaU 

Henry 

Molinari 

Cobey 

HUer 

Monson 

Coble 

Holt 

Moore 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Combest 

Horton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Conte 

Hunter 

Myers 

Coughlin 

Hyde 

Nielson 

Coiuter 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Craig 

Jeffords 

Packard 

Crane 

Johnson 

Parris 

Daiuiemeyer 

Kasich 

Pashayan 

Daub 

Kemp 

Petri 

Davis 

Kindness 

Porter 

DeLay 

Kolbe 

PurseU 

DeWine 

Kramer 

Quillen 

Dickinson 

Lagomarsino 

Regula 

DioGuardi 

tAtU 

Ridge 

Doman  (CA) 

Lent 

Rinaldo 

Dreier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ritter 

Duncan 

Lewis  (FL) 

RoberU 

Eckert  (NY) 

Lightfoot 

Rogers 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Roth 

Emerson 

lioeffler 

Roukema 
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Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

SchuJze 

Senienbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuinway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Slauchter 

Smith  (NE) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bate* 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevlU 

BlacKl 

Bom 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durtoin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

mnk 

Fuqua 


Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

NAYS— 237 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarinl 

Hall(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner  (NO 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacob* 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoraki 

Raptur 

Kasteruneier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  <FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

WoU 

WorUey 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zachau 


Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SikorslU 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING- 20 


Archer 

Dymally 

MUler  (WA) 

AuCoin 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Boland 

Heftel  (HI) 

Neal 

Bowo 

HiUli 

OBrlen 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Price 

Chappie 

Leach  <IA) 

Schumer 

Derrick 

Markey 
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So  the  motion  to  commit  was  reject- 


ed. 


was    an- 


The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  235,  nays 
174,  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  7] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Hoggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 


YEAS— 235 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foclletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner  (NO 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasteruneier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 


Levine(CA) 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lurullne 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martlnex 


Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

MUtulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson  (FL) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

RoytHkl 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 


Seiberling 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Sharp 

Swift 

Weaver 

Shelby 

Synar 

Welas 

SIkorskI 

Tallon 

Wheat 

SUisky 

Thomas  (OA) 

Whitley 

Skelton 

Torres 

Whitten 

Slattery 

TorrlceUl 

WUliams 

Smith  (FL) 

Towns 

Wirth 

Smith  (lA) 

Traflcant 

Wise 

Solaiz 

Traxler 

Wolpe 

Spratt 

Udall 

Wright 

St  Germain 

Valentine 

Wyden 

Staggers 

Vento 

Yates 

Stallings 

Visclosky 

Yatron 

Stark 

VoUtmer 

Young  (MO) 

Stenholm 

Walgren 

Stokes 

Watkins 
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Armey 

Orett 

Packard 

Badham 

Orotberg 

ParrU 

Bartlett 

Ounderson 

Pashayan 

Barton 

Hammerschmidt  Petri 

Bateman 

Hansen 

Porter 

Bentley 

Hendon 

PurseU 

Bereuter 

Henry 

QuUlen 

BUirakis 

HUer 

Reguila 

BUley 

Holt 

Ridge 

Boehlert 

Hopkins 

Rinaldo 

Boulter 

Horton 

RItter 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

Roberu 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Rogers 

BroyhUl 

Ireland 

Roth 

Burton  (IN) 

Jeffords 

Roukema 

CaUahan 

Johnson 

Rowland  <CT) 

CampbeU 

Kasich 

Rudd 

Carney 

Kemp 

Saxton 

ChaiMUer 

Kindnea 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Cllnger 

Kramer 

Schulze 

CoaU 

Sensenbrenner 

Cobey 

LatU 

Shaw 

Coble 

Lent 

Shumway 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Combest 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slljander 

Conte 

Ughtfoot 

Skeen 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Slaughter 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Lott 

Rmlth  (NH) 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith.  Denny 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis 

Mack 

Snowe 

DeLAy 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

DeWlne 

Martin  (IL) 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NT) 

Spence 

DioGuardi 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Doman  (CA) 

McCandless 

Strang 

Dreler 

McCoUum 

Stump 

Duncan 

McDade 

Sundqulst 

Eckert(NY) 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

SwindaU 

Emerson 

McKeman 

Tauke 

Evans  (lA) 

McKlnney 

Taylor 

FaweU 

McMUlan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fiedler 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Fields 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

MUler  (OH) 

Walker 

Franklin 

MlUer  (WA) 

Weber 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Whltehurst 

OaUo 

Monson 

Whittaker 

Oekas 

Moore 

Wolf 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

Wortley 

Gingrich 

Morrison  (WA) 

WyUe 

Ooodling 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Oradlson 

NIelaon  (OT) 

Young  (FL) 

Green 

Oxley 

Zschau 
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Archer 

Ouarini 

Neal 

Atkins 

Hartnett 

O'Brien 

Boland 

Heftel  (HI) 

Prtce 

Brown  (CA) 

HUUs 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

Jones  (NO 

Schumer 

Derrick 

Leach  (lA) 

Studds 

Dymally 

Madigan 

Tauzin 

Fowler 

Moakley 

WUson 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPENSATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MINORITY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  8),  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  8 

Retolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  the  six  minori- 
ty employees  authorized  therein  shall  be 
the  following  named  persons,  effective  Jan- 
uary 3,  1985,  luitll  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House,  to-wlt:  Hyde  H.  Murray.  Walter  P. 
Kennedy.  Tommy  Lee  Wlnebrenner.  Ronald 
W.  Lasch,  William  R.  Pitts,  Junior,  and  Tim- 
othy J.  Wyngaard,  each  to  receive  gross 
compensation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  119.  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, as  enacted  Into  permanent  law  by  sec- 
tion 115  of  Public  Law  95-94. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  concerning  adop- 
tion of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1800 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


PROVIDING  FOR  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  CONGRESS-STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  a  privileged  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1), 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, February  6,  1985,  at  9  o'clock  post 
meridiem,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
communication  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6, 
1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, February  6,  1985,  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  at  any  time  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SES- 
SION TO  COUNT  ELECTORAL 
VOTES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  a  privileged  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1), 
and  I  aks  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genteleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Coif.  Res.  1 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday, 
the  7th  day  of  January  1985,  at  1  o'clock 
post  meridian,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  their  Presiding  Officer  that 
two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  papers  purporting  to  be  certifi- 
cates of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented, 
and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States,  l>eglnnlng  with  the  letter  "A": 
and  said  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as 
they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates; 
and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and 
counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
rules  by  law  provided,  the  result  of  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the 
persons,  if  any.  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  and,  togeth- 
er with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  resolution  which  quadrennially 
sets  up  the  machinery  for  the  House 
to  count  the  electoral  votes.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  has  attempted  to  lure 
me  into  a  wager  on  the  results  of  these 
votes,  but  I,  not  being  a  gambling  man, 
am  not  going  to  take  him  up  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
CALL  RECESSES  ON  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  7,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
January  7,  1985,  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINQ  FOR  CONTINUATION 
OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO 
MAKE  INAUGURATION  AR- 
RANGEMENTS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SP*EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectioru 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (.the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  effective 
from  January  3,  1985,  the  joint  committee 
created  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
122  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Inaugu- 
ration, is  hereby  continued  with  the  same 
power  and  authority. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CON- 
GRESS FROM  JANUARY  7  TO 
JANUARY  21,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  a 
privileged   Senate  concurrent   resolu- 
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tion  <S.  Con.  Res.  3)  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday,  January  7, 
1985.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
to  count  the  electoral  votes,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  4:00  p.m.  on  Monday.  January 
21.  1985.  and  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adjourns  on  January  7.  1985.  it  stand 
adjourned  until  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 21.  1985.  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  second  day  after  Members  are  noti- 
fied to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1810 

EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  TRANS 
MITTAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
BUDGET  MESSAGE  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  AND  FOR 
FIUNG  OF  REPORT  BY  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  6)  extending  the  time 
within  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit the  budget  message  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress  and  ex- 
tending the  time  within  which  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  file 
its  report,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution. 

S.J.  Res.  6 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Act  of  June  10.  1922.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
1105).  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 


Congress  not  later  than  February  4.  1985. 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986:  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  February  20.  1946.  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  1022).  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February 
7.  1985.  the  Economic  Report:  and  (c)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1946 
(15  U.S.C.  1024(b)),  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  file  Its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  605(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)),  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  estimates  required  to  be 
submitted  by  said  subsection  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  President  transmits  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
605(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses 
the  evaluation  required  to  be  submitted  by 
said  sut>section  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  section 
5(bM3)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (IS 
U.S.C.  1024(b))  is  filed  with  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
ASSEMBLY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  would  like  to  make 
a  joint  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join  a 
like  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has 
performed  that  duty. 

The  President  declares  that  he  will 
be  pleased  to  deliver  his  message  at  9 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1985, 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  9)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be 


12  o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days: 3  o'clock  post  meridiem  on  Wednes- 
days: 11  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week  up  to  and  including  May 
14.  1985:  and  that  from  May  IS.  1985.  until 
the  end  of  the  first  session,  the  hour  of 
dally  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
and  10  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
MONDAY,  JAJJUARY  21.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday. 
January  21,  1985.  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at 
any  time  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  January  3.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr.. 
77i€  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Certificate 
of  Election  received  from  the  Honorable 
Drexell  R.  Davis.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  indicating  that  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  C.  Perkins  was  elected  to  the 
Office  of  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Kentucky  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  In  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress at  a  Special  EHection  held  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1984. 

I  also  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Election  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Jane  Burgio, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  indicating  that  the  Honorable  Jim 
Saxton  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth 
District  of  New  Jersey  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  at  a 
Special  Election  held  on  November  6.  1984. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Commonwealth  or  Kentucky. 

State  Board  or  Elections. 
Frankfort  KY.,  November  19.  1984. 
The  undersigned,  a  Board  for  examining 
the  returns  of  an  election  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  day  of  November.  1984.  for  United 
States  Representative  (Unexpired  Term) 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  do  certify  that  Carl  C.  Perkins 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  given 
for  that  office,  as  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  is.  therefore,  duly  and  regular- 


ly elected  for  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Kentucky  Board  op  Elections. 

State  op  New  Jersey  Certificate  op 
Election 

The  Board  of  State  Canvassers  hereby  de- 
termines that  at  a  Special  Election  held  on 
the  said  State  on  the  Sixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  H.  James 
Saxton  was  duly  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District,  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Ninety-Eighth 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  are  hereunto  af- 
fixed my  hand  and  the  Official  Seal  at 
Trenton  this  Twenty-sixth  day  of  November 
A.D.,  1984. 


Secretary  of  State. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  3,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
TTie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Under  Rule  III,  Clause 
4  (Section  647a)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  herewith  designate 
Mr.  W.  Raymond  Colley.  Deputy  Clerk,  to 
sign  any  and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts 
for  me  under  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  which  he  would  l>e  authorized  to  do 
by  virtue  of  this  designation,  except  such  as 
are  provided  by  statute,  in  cases  of  my  tem- 
porary al>sence  or  disability. 

If  Mr.  Colley  should  not  be  able  to  act  in 
my  behalf  for  any  reason,  then  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Ladd.  Assistant  to  the  CHerk.  should  simi- 
larly perform  such  duties  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  authorized  by  this  designa- 
tion. 

These  designations  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  the  99th  Congress  or  until  revoked  by 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  J.  OimiRiE. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


FAMILY  FARM  AND  RANCH 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Family  Farm  and  Ranch  Opportunity 
Act.  which  I  have  introduced  today. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  submit  herewith  for  the 
record  the  text  of  my  bill. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  Nebraska 
and  all  across  the  country  are  current- 
ly experiencing  the  most  critical  eco- 
nomic crisis  situation  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's.  Frustration 
grows  daily  as  desperate  families  cling 
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to  the  only  lifestyle  they  have  ever 
known.  Crisis  hotlines,  food  pantries, 
and  farm  crisis  action  groups  are 
springing  up  throughout  the  Nation  in 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  emotional 
stress,  physical  needs,  and  financial 
difficulties  of  growing  numbers  of 
farm  families. 

Literally  thousands  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Nebraska  alone  may  be 
forced  from  the  land  in  the  next  12 
months.  The  underlying  causes  of  this 
agricultural  depression  are  diverse  and 
may  have  their  origin  in  the  Ill-con- 
ceived U.S.  fiscal  policies  of  the  late 
1970's. 

Among  the  most  severe  problems 
facing  family  farms  and  ranches  today 
are  high  real  interest  rates,  high  pro- 
duction costs,  low  commodity  prices— 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  many 
cases,  rapidly  declining  land  values, 
stagnant  export  markets,  and  exces- 
sive debt  loads. 

Agriculture  is  going  through  a  very 
painful  transition  today,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  large-scale  land  transfers  due 
to  foreclosures  and  other  liquidation 
proceedings  looms  on  the  horizon. 

Should  this  occur,  especially  in  the 
already  hard-hit  Midwestern  States,  a 
situation  unequalled  since  the  Great 
Depression  could  ensure.  As  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  forced  to  sell  out, 
land  will  flood  the  market,  further  de- 
pressing land  values  and  in  turn  forc- 
ing still  others  into  foreclosure  due  to 
their  lowered  security  values.  Rural 
communities  would  face  a  severe  loss 
of  business  activity  and  even  popula- 
tion in  a  relatively  short  time  period. 

Only  a  general  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  economy  with  lower  In- 
terst  rates  and  improved  commodity 
prices  can  solve  this  problem.  Such 
drastic  improvement  in  the  short  term 
is  unlikely.  If  a  depression-like  situa- 
tion is  to  be  avoided,  something  must 
be  done  in  the  short  term  to  keep 
farmers  on  the  land  and  land  off  the 
market. 

I  propose  a  plan  called  the  Family 
Farm  and  Ranch  Opportunity  Act 
that  applies  to  both  private  sector  and 
Government  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  This  bill  would  enable  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  faced  with  foreclo- 
sure of  their  farm  loans  to  continue 
their  farm  or  ranch  operation.  First, 
upon  initiation  of  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings on  FmHA  farm  loans,  the  farmer 
may  transfer  the  deed  to  the  farm 
along  with  the  outstanding  loan  obli- 
gation, to  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. FmHA  then  leases  the  land  back 
to  the  farmer  or  rancher  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5  years. 

Rent  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  50-50  crop  share. 
50  percent  is  farmed  with  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  farmer,  and  50  percent  is 
idled.  The  Government's  share  is  idled 
to  conserve  the  soil  and  to  prevent  it 
from  contributing  to  production  of 
surplus  commodities. 


At  the  end  of  the  lease,  title  to  the 
land  is  returned  to  the  farmer  or 
rancher  as  well  as  the  remaining  loan 
obligation.  If  the  farmer  or  rancher  is 
not  able  or  willing  to  resume  owner- 
ship and  payments,  the  land  is  offered 
for  lease  to  a  beginning  farmer  or 
rancher,  under  the  same  conditions, 
with  the  option  to  buy  at  the  end  of 
the  5  years. 

A  second  section  applies  to  private- 
sector  loans  to  sigriculture.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  FmHA  to  lease 
farmland  aquired  by  other  lenders 
through  foreclosure  or  abandorunent. 
The  second  section  is  similar  to  the 
first,  except  that  begiiming  farmers  or 
ranchers  leasing  land  that  the  FmHA 
has  acquired  from  other  lenders  will 
pay  as  rent  Vi  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  commodities  produced  on  the 
farm  and  must  participate  in  any  ap- 
propriate farm  program  in  effect  at 
the  time. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  multifacet- 
ed.  First  of  all  it  is  to  ease  pressure  on 
land  prices  by  keeping  land  off  the 
market.  Second,  it  is  to  keep  farmers 
on  their  farms.  We  face  losing  many 
good  fanners  and  ranchers  which 
would  not  only  change  the  face  of  ag- 
riculture, but  would  be  devastating  to 
small  towns  and  businesses.  Finally, 
the  vital  Farm  Credit  System  will  be 
strengthened. 

My  bill  would  give  farmers  a  chance 
(5  years)  to  get  on  their  feet  so  they 
can  resume  loan  payments  and  would 
provide  opportunity,  other  than  inher- 
itance, for  beginning  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  get  started.  To  preserve 
rural  America  as  we  know  it,  we  must 
have  opportunities  for  young  farmers. 

This  plan  would  prevent  land  vacat- 
ed during  this  crisis  from  ending  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  largest  farmers  and 
the  land  speculators.  It  would  provide 
for  soil  conservation,  reduce  produc- 
tion of  surplus  commodities,  reduce 
the  number  of  displaced  and  unem- 
ployed farmers  and  ranchers,  and 
strengthen  agriculture  in  general,  our 
most  productive  source  of  trade  dol- 
lars. 

These  measures,  although  imperfect, 
would  provide  one  mechanism  or 
safety  net  to  prevent  an  exodus  from 
the  land  and  ruination  of  agribusi- 
nesses dependent  on  farmers,  in  the 
event  of  a  continuation  of  the  current 
agricultural  economic  crisis. 

This  bill  would  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  agriculture,  but  would 
offer  some  relief  from  the  current 
crisis  and  give  farmers  time  to  adjust, 
recover,  and  survive  untU  the  farm 
economy  improves. 

The  text  of  H.R.  —  follows: 
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A  bill  to  assist  distressed  fanners,  protect 
farmland   values,   preserve   family   farms, 
provide  opportunities  for  beginning  farm- 
ers,    encourage    soil     conservation,     and 
reduce  production  of  surplus  commodities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Family  Farm  and 
Ranch  Opportunity  Act". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "acreage  base  of  the  county" 
means  the  number  of  acres  which  is  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  acreage  bases  of  all 
farms  in  the  county; 

(2)  the  term  "beginning  farmer"  means 
any  person  who.  as  of  the  time  that  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  a  farm  lease  under  this 
Act— 

(A)  has  never  engaged  in  full-time  farm- 
ing: or 

(B)  has  engaged  in  full-  or  part-time  farm- 
ing as  an  owner  or  operator,  but  for  not 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  10  years; 

(3)  the  term  "crop  share  basis"  means  a 
lease  agreement  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  50  percent  ownership  inter- 
est in  all  commodities  produced  on  farmland 
leased  back  under  this  Act.  or  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  such  commodities; 

(4)  the  term  "farmland"  means  any  real 
property  used  for  agricultural  purposes; 

(5)  the  term  "loan"  means  any  loan  se- 
cured by  real  property  used  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  In  order  to  enable  farmers  who  re- 
ceived loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  operation  of  farms 
in  which  they  have  an  ownership  interest. 
upon  the  initiation  of  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  such  loans,  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, shall— 

(1)  upon  request  by  the  farmer,  accept  a 
transfer  of  a  deed  to  any  farmland  which  se- 
cures such  loan  which  is  being  forclosed; 

(2)  accept  a  transfer  of  the  outstanding 
obligation  to  lepay  such  loan  If  such  loan  is 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  and 

(3)  manage  the  property  received  as  the 
result  of  such  transfer  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c). 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2),  lease  the  farmland  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  a  transfer  under  this 
section  back  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
transfer  occurred. 

(2)(A)  Such  lease  shall  be  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  provide,  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (B),  that  the  lessee 
may  put  50  percent  of  the  farmland  leased 
in  production,  and  shall  maintain  the  re- 
maining 50  percent  of  the  farmland  using 
soil  conservation  practices.  Furmland  not 
put  in  production  and  maintained  using  soil 
conservation  practices  as  a  resSIt  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
considered  part  of  the  acreage  base  of  the 
farm  for  any  program  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  period  during  which  the 
lease  is  in  effect. 

(B)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  amount  of  farmland  being  held  out  of 
production  and  maintained  using  soil  con- 
servation practices  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  subparagraph  (A)  is  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  base  of  the  county,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  additional 
lease  agreements  which  require  holding 
farmland    out    of    production    until    the 


amount  of  farmland  being  held  out  of  pro- 
duction is  below  such  20  percent  level  and 
the  additional  lease  will  not  raise  such 
amount  above  such  20  percent  level.  Lease 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  section 
after  such  20  percent  level  is  reached  shall 
be  on  a  crop  share  basis. 

(D)  With  respect  to  rangeland  leased  back 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  lessee 
shall  obtain  a  recommendation  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum stocking  level  for  the  rangeland  based 
on  the  condition  of  such  land.  Such  range- 
land  shall  not  be  stocked  at  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  maximum  stocking  level 
recommended  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

(d)(1)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  the  lease  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
ownership  of  the  farmland  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  back 
to  the  lessee  if— 

(A)  the  lessee- 
CD  informs  the  Secretary  that  the  lessee  is 

willing  and  able  to  resume  ownership  of  the 
farmland; 

(ii)  accepts  the  obligation  to  repay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  on 
such  farmland  on  such  terms  and  at  the 
original  rate  of  interest,  or  at  the  rate  of  in- 
terest prevailing  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  whichever  rate  Is  lower;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
lessee  is  able  to  resume  ownership  of  the 
farmland  with  the  remaining  loan  obliga- 
tion. 

(2)  If  the  lessee— 

(A)  falls  to  inform  the  Secretary  as  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (IKAKi); 

(B)  is  unable  to  resume  ownership  of  the 
farmland;  or 

(C)  desires  to  end  the  lease  agreement 
before  the  end  of  the  lease  period; 

then  the  Secretary  shall  lease  the  farmland 
to  a  beginning  farmer.  The  lease  to  a  begin- 
ning farmer  shall  be  on  the  terms  provided 
in  subsection  (CH2).  If  upon  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  such  beginning  farmer 
does  not  purchase  the  farmland,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  lease  the  farmland  to  another  be- 
ginning farmer.  If  upon  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  lease  the  second  beginning 
farmer  does  not  purchase  the  farmland,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  lease  the  farmland 
again,  and  shall  dispose  of  the  farmland  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (g). 

(e)  Application  for  a  lease  as  a  beginning 
farmer  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  to  the 
county  committee  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Selection  of  the  beginning 
farmer  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
taking  into  consideration  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  county  committee.  In  reviewing 
applications  for  leases  under  this  Act  the 
county  committees  shall  give— 

( 1 )  priority  to  beginning  farmers  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  of  40  years  and  who 
have  a  net  worth  of  leas  than  $100,000.  as 
determined  by  the  county  committee;  and 

(2)  consideration  to  the  viability  of  the 
farming  operation  proposed  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  subdivide  a  farm 
acquired  under  this  section  U  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

(1)  the  farm  Is  too  large  to  be  operated  by 
a  beginning  farmer  (and  members  of  such 
farmer's  family  who  are  related  by  blood  or 
marriage,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  In- 
cluding individuals  adopted  by  the  farmer, 
and  members  of  the  farmer's  household  for 
whom  the  farmer  Is  a  legal  guardian),  and 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  additional 
full-time  laborer;  and 


(2)  it  would  t>e  economically  feasible  for 
the  beginning  farmer  to  operate  a  smaller 
unit  of  the  farm  If  the  farm  were  subdivided 
into  smaller  units. 

(g)  If  no  beginning  farmer  applies  for  a 
lease  under  this  section,  or  if  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  period  for  the  second  beginning 
farmer,  such  farmer  does  not  purchase  the 
farmland,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  such 
farmland  for  sale;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  sell  any  farmland  acquired  under 
this  section  if.  In  the  SUte  where  such 
farmland  is  located,  the  average  of  the 
market  values  of  farmland  in  such  State  is 
determined  to  be  in  a  downward  trend.  The 
farmland  held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  held  out  of 
production  and  shall  t>e  maintained  using 
soil  conservation  practices  until— 

(1)  with  respect  to  farmland  which  has 
not  been  leased  to  a  second  beginning 
farmer,  an  application  for  a  lease  of  the 
farmland  is  approved  for  a  beginning 
farmer:  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  farmland  which  was 
not  purchased  by  the  second  beginning 
farmer,  farmland  values  have  stabilized  In 
the  State  where  such  farmland  is  located, 
based  on  the  latest  information  und  statis- 
tics available  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  shall 
lease  farmland  on  request  from  any  lender 
(including  any  Federal  or  State  chartered 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  coopera- 
tive lending  organization,  or  other  legally 
organized  lending  organization,  or  govern- 
mental agency,  or  guarantor  of  farm  real 
estate  mortgage  loans)  that  has  acquired 
such  farmland  through  foreclosure  or  aban- 
donment. The  Secretary  shall  lease  such 
land  at  rates  prevailing  in  the  area  where 
such  land  is  located.  The  term  of  such  lease 
shall  not  exceed  15  years.  Any  lease  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  any  lender  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude such  terms  as  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  sublease  the  land  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  and  shall  in- 
clude an  option  for  the  Secretary,  or  any 
sublessee  that  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
to  purchase  such  farmland. 

(b)  The  farmland  leased  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  offered  for 
sublease  on  a  first  refusal  basis  to  the 
person  who  had  an  ownership  interest  in 
such  farmland  immediately  before  the 
lender  acquired  it,  if  the  Secretary,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  lender,  determines  that 
such  person  is  able  to  maintain  a  financially 
viable  operation.  Such  sublease  shall  be  on 
the  terms  provided  In  subsection  (cM2)  of 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c  HI)  If  at  the  end  of  any  sublease  period 
the  sublessee  Informs  the  Secretary  that 
the  sublessee  is  willing  and  able  to  purchase 
the  farmland,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise 
the  option  to  purchase  contained  in  the  Sec- 
retary's lease  with  the  lender. 

(2)(A)  If  the  person  to  whom  the  sublease 
is  offered  under  subsection  (b)  does  not  sub- 
lease the  farmland,  of  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  person  is  unable  to 
maintain  a  financially  viable  operation:  or 

(B)  If  after  subleasing  such  farmland  such 
sublessee— 

(i)  falls  to  Inform  the  Secretary  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(11)  is  unable  to  purchase  the  farmland;  or 

(iii)  desires  to  end  the  sublease  agreement 
before  the  end  of  the  sublease  period; 


then  the  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  lender,  sublease  the  farmland  to  a 
beginning  farmer. 

(3)  The  sublease  to  a  l>eglnning  farmer 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years 
and  shall  provide  that  the  sublessee— 

(A)  must  participate  in  any  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  for  any  period 
during  which  the  sublease  is  in  effect; 

(B)  use  approved  conservation  practices 
with  respect  to  such  farmland:  and 

(C)  pay  to  the  Secretary,  as  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  farmland— 

(i)  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  agricultur- 
al commodity  produced  on  such  farmland: 
or 

(li)  with  respect  to  livestock,  one-third  of 
the  value  added  to  any  livestock  raised  and 
maintained  on  such  farmland. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  sublease  E>eriod  the 
beginning  farmer  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  purchase  the  farmland  from  the  lender 
at  its  fair  market  value  or  the  farmland  will 
be  subleased  to  another  beginning  farmer. 
If  upon  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  sub- 
lease such  beginning  farmer  does  not  pur- 
chase the  farmland,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
lease the  land  to  another  t>eginning  farmer. 
If  upon  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  sub- 
lease the  second  beginning  farmer  does  not 
purchase  the  farmland,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  sublease  the  farmland  again,  and  shall 
dispose  of  the  farmland  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f). 

(d)  Selection  of  the  beginning  farmer  for  a 
sublease  under  this  section  shall  be  made  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  subdivide  a  farm 
leased  under  this  section  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

( 1 )  the  farm  is  too  large  to  be  operated  by 
a  begirming  farmer  (and  memt>ers  of  such 
farmer's  family  who  are  related  by  blood  or 
marriage,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding individuals  adopted  by  the  farmer, 
and  members  of  the  farmer's  household  for 
whom  such  farmer  is  a  legal  guardian),  and 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  additional 
full-time  laborer;  and 

(2)  it  would  be  economically  feasible  for 
the  beginning  farmer  to  operate  a  smaller 
unit  of  the  farm  if  the  farm  were  subdivided 
into  smaller  units. 

(f)  If  no  beginning  farmer  applies  for  a 
sublease  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may— 

( 1 )  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  lease  with 
the  lender  in  order  to  terminate  the  Federal 
Government's  obligations  under  the  lease; 

(2)  sublease  the  land  to  any  person  at  pre- 
vailing local  rates  and  on  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  appropriate;  or 

(3)  remove  the  farmland  from  production 
and  maintain  such  farmland  using  soil  con- 
servation practices  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  will  protect  farmland 
values  In  the  area,  will  reduce  surplus  pro- 
duction, or  will  promote  conservation. 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  ACT 
OF  1985 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
update  this  Nation's  financial  services 
laws:  laws  which  have  stood  largely 


unaltered  for  50  years  and  are  badly  in 
need  of  updating  and  reform. 

The  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1985  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  rec- 
ognizes the  new  competitive  realities 
between  financial  services  providers 
and  permits  a  flexible  structure  so 
that  competition  can  increase  in  the 
future.  Nonetheless,  the  bill  retains 
safety  as  the  watchword  of  our  Na- 
tion's financial  system. 

I  think  most  objective  observers  will 
find  it  a  realistic  and  sound  approach 
to  a  complex  and  ever-changing  bitsi- 
ness. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
good  friend.  Chairman  St  Germain, 
and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  in  the  House 
as  a  whole  to  see  that  this  Congress 
passes  this  type  of  legislation  this  year 
before  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  have  some 
say  in  setting  the  Nation's  policy  on  fi- 
nancial services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  discussion  and  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wyue.  De- 
pository Institdtiohs  Act  or  1985— Jaicu- 

ARY  3.  1985 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1985.  This  is  leg- 
islation that  I  have  been  developing  since 
the  98th  Congress  adjourned  in  response  to 
many  of  the  issues  confronting  this  Nation's 
depository  Institutions. 

Depository  institutions  are  vital  to  the 
continued  growth  and  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  It  is  my  desire  to  ensure 
that  a  strong,  stable,  and  competitive 
system  is  In  place  that  meets  the  financing 
needs  of  all  segments  of  our  economy  well 
into  the  future.  Above  all  else.  Congress 
does  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
banks  and  thrifts  across  the  country. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  our  financial  serv- 
ice system  was  protected  by  a  comprehen- 
sive framework  of  Federal  laws  which, 
among  other  thin^^  separated  commercial 
banking  from  othenforms  of  commerce  and 
provided  stringent  Federal  supervision  of  fi- 
nancial Institutiou.  However,  within  the 
past  few  years^tik  framework  has  been 
breached,  not  &y>3Kigresslonal  action,  but 
instead  througl/l^xressive  exploitation  of 
loopholes  in  our  banking  laws.  "This  develop- 
ment has  led  to  the  Requisition  of  so-called 
"nonbank"  banks  by'nonfinancial  concerns, 
ranging  from  insurance  and  securities  firms 
to  furniture  stores.  In  many  cases,  these 
nonbanklng  firms  are  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  supervision  that  is  placed  on  tradi- 
tional bank  holding  companies.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  compounded  by  certain  States 
which  have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
other  loopholes  In  the  Federal  laws  and 
thereby  permit  evasion  of  Federal  policies 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  clear  need 
to  modify  restrictions  which  are  no  longer 
necessary  and  thus  permit  additional  com- 
petition In  the  provision  of  needed  financial 
services.  In  addition,  current  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  procedures  are  unduly  burden- 
some and  time  consuming.  Permitting  the 
Board  to  act  in  a  more  expeditious  manner, 
with  due  regard  for  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  our  banking  system,  would  benefit 


not  only  financial  institutions  but  also  the 
consumers  of  these  financial  services. 

The  need  for  these  improvements  in  our 
banking  laws  has  been  well  documented. 
The  House  Banking  Committee,  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  our  Chairman.  Per- 
nand  J.  St  Germain,  held  extensive  hearings 
last  year  entitled.  "How  the  Financial 
System  Can  Best  Be  Shaped  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  the  American  People."  which  ex- 
plored many  of  the  issues  contained  In  my 
bill.  These  same  issues  were  addressed  in 
the  Financial  Services  Competitive  Equity 
Act  (S.  2851)  which  passed  the  other  tx>dy 
last  September  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
89  to  5.  after  several  years  of  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  was  not  able  to 
enact  legislation  last  year.  Since  Congress 
adjourned,  the  situation  has  deteriorated. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  had 
no  choice  but  to  charter  approximately  100 
additional  nonbank  banks  in  15  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Similarly,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  constrained  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  nonbank  banks  to  be 
acquired  by  financial  Institutions  located  in 
other  States,  despite  existing  provisions  in 
the  law  which  are  designed  to  prevent  such 
acquisitions.  Hundreds  more  applications 
are  awaiting  approval  by  the  F^eral  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  some  State  banking  agen- 
cies have  announced  their  intent  to  join  the 
parade  and  charter  nonbank  banks  at  the 
State  level.  Congress  must  act.  and  act  soon, 
to  set  national  policy  in  this  area  or  these 
decisions  will  be  effectively  delegated  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  "loophole"  law- 
yers in  their  employ. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  presents 
an  effective  and  fair  approach  to  the  diffi- 
culties facing  depository  institutions  today. 
It  may  be  described  with  several  general  ob- 
servations. A  more  detailed  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  follows  my  remarks. 

First,  certain  public  policy  principles  are 
clearly  restated.  If  a  depository  institution 
is  federally  insured  or  avails  itself  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
then  certain  national  standards  must  be 
maintained.  However,  those  State-chartered 
Institutions  which  do  not  wish  to  use  Feder- 
al services  are  free  to  continue  without  Fed- 
eral constraints,  thus  respecting  and  pre- 
serving the  dual  banking  system  and  the 
rights  of  States  to  create  and  supervise  their 
own  institution. 

Second,  the  Depository  Institution  Act  of 
1985  stresses  safety  and  soundness.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  adds  additional  authority  for 
the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  agencies  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  any  activity  which  poses 
a  serious  risk  of  loss  to  the  Insurance  fund 
or  which  is  excessively  speculative.  The  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion CFBLIC]  is  given  Increased  authority  to 
enforce  capital  adequacy  requirements 
which  are  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
banking  agencies  in  1983.  Limits  are  placed 
on  the  amount  of  insured  deposits  which 
may  be  received  through  a  money  broker, 
except  for  institutions  at  or  below  their  re- 
quired net  worth,  which  would  be  prohibit- 
ed from  accepting  any  brokered  funds. 

Third,  the  problem  raised  by  nonbank 
banks  is  confronted  in  a  fair  and  rational 
manner.  All  banking  institutions  with  a  Fed- 
eral connection,  either  through  the  use  of 
Federal  insurance  programs  or  through  the 
use  of  Federal  Reserve  System  services,  wiU 
be  regulated  under  this  bill.  No  institution 
will  be  required  to  divest  a  bank  acquired 
before  today.  However,  no  institution  is 
grandfathered  without  prudent  constraints. 
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All  institutions,  and  companies  controlling 
these  institutions,  will  be  subject  to  Federal 
supervision  and  regulation  similar  to  any 
other  banli  or  thrift  holding  company.  For 
example,  these  institutions  would  be  subject 
to  geographic  restrictions,  antitrust  and  an- 
titying  provisions,  and  consumer  protections 
just  as  any  other  bank  holding  company. 

Fourth,  the  problem  of  State  laws  which 
permit  institutions  to  evade  Federal  policies 
is  also  addressed.  However,  instead  of  a 
blunderbuss  approach,  this  bill  acts  in  a 
narrow  manner,  only  affecting  those  State 
provisions  which  can  be  shown  to  be  de- 
signed to  evade  a  Federal  statute  or  which 
adversely  affect  national  interests.  Thus 
again,  this  bill  recognizes  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  legislate  for  their  own  institutions 
and  to  regulate  their  activities  within  their 
own  twundaries,  unless  such  activities  di- 
rectly threaten  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  banking  system  or  derogate  Federal  law. 

Further,  measured  deregulation  should 
continue  so  that  depository  institutions  can 
keep  pace  not  only  with  technological  devel- 
opments, but  also  with  competition  from 
other  financial  institutions  which  offer 
similar  products  and  services.  To  do  this,  my 
bill  adapts  language,  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  several  years  ago,  to  meet  new 
competitive  challenges  through  an  affiliated 
company.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve's  guid- 
ance, I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  have  the 
kind  of  safe  and  sound  deregulation  on  the 
asset  side  of  an  institution's  books  that  the 
Depository  Institution  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  accomplish  on  the  liabil- 
ity side  of  the  ledger  sheet.  In  addition,  my 
bill  provides  for  gradual  geographic  deregu- 
lation over  a  five-year  period  during  which 
the  States  may  limit  entry  based  on  asset  or 
deposit  size. 

Mortgage-backed  securities  are  added  to 
the  permissible  list  of  activities  under  Fed- 
eral holding  company  statutes.  Procedural 
reforms  are  also  included  to  ease  adminis- 
trative burdens. 

Finally,  continued  deregulation  implies.  In 
my  opinion,  a  commitment  to  adequate  dis- 
closure to  enable  the  consumer  to  choose  in- 
telligently among  the  various  providers  of 
financial  services.  My  bUl  requires  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulators  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumers are  given  full  disclosure  about  their 
personal  finances,  particularly  regarding  in- 
terest earnings,  fees,  and  service  charges. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  the  development 
of  a  faster  check  return  process  so  consum- 
ers will  have  better  availability  and  access 
to  their  funds. 

Although  a  bill  was  not  forthcoming  last 
year  as  I  had  hoped.  I  did  find  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  waning  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. Chairman  St  Germain  and  my  friend 
from  Utah.  Senate  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Jake  Gam.  issued  a  joint  state- 
ment which  said  in  part:  "  .  .  .we  emphasize 
that  legislation  addressing  the  competitive 
and  regulatory  framework  of  the  financial 
system  will  be  the  first  priority  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  as 
soon  as  the  99th  Congress  convenes  in 
1985."  The  two  distinguished  chairmen  then 
went  on  to  state  that  they  were  in  full 
agreement  about  the  "need  for  a  final  reso- 
lution of  all  the  issues  early  in  the  next 
Congress." 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Chairmen  St  Germain  and  Gam  to  move 
swiftly  on  such  legislation  this  Congress. 
Moreover.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  them  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  package  early  this 
session. 


Thus,  it  is  In  a  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  I  introduce  the  Depository 
Institutions  Act  of  1985  today.  I  am  sure 
that  Chairman  St  Germain  will  soon 
produce  a  legislative  proposal  of  his  own.  as 
will  other  colleagues  on  the  committee.  It  is 
my  genuine  hope  that  all  of  these  proposals 
will  be  worthy  of  hearings  by  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  near  future.  Although 
Chairman  St  Germain  and  I  may  have  dif- 
ferent ways  to  approach  the  same  problem. 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  work  together 
with  help  from  the  rest  of  oxir  committee 
colleagues  to  present  a  complete  legislative 
package  to  the  House  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be  perfectly  frank 
about  this  legislation.  The  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Act  of  1985  may  not  be  everything 
that  everyone  wants;  and  it  may  be  more 
than  some  people  may  desire.  It  does  not 
seek  to  correct  every  inequity  that  exists 
today  on  the  financial  horizon,  but  it  does 
attempt  to  offer  several  practical  solutions 
to  many  of  the  difficult  problems  which 
confront  us. 

During  this  first  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress we  should  also  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  administration's  forthcoming 
proposals  for  deposit  insurance  and  regula- 
tory reform.  Once  we  have  had  a  sufficlnt 
opportunity  to  review  their  Initiatives.  I  am 
sure  the  Banking  Committees  in  the  House 
and  the  other  body  will  move  with  deliber- 
ate speed  to  craft  an  appropriate  legislative 
response. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  correct- 
ly has  depicted  our  current  dilemma  and 
suggests  the  reasons  why  we  need  to  act 
quickly  this  year: 

"We  are  at  a  crucial  point.  We  can  turn 
the  system  toward  creative  innovation  con- 
sistent with  certain  broad  and  continuing 
concerns  of  public  policy.  Or,  left  unattend- 
ed, we  can  continue  to  see  the  flitanclal 
system  evolve  in  haphazard  and  potentially 
dangerous  ways— ways  dictated  not  Just  by 
natural  responses  to  market  needs  but  by 
the  often  capricious  effects  of  existing  and 
now  outmoded  provisions  of  law  .... 

.  .  The  pervading  atmosphere  of  unfair- 
ness, of  constant  stretching  and  testing  of 
the  limits  of  law  and  regulation  and  of  cir- 
cumvention of  their  Intent,  and  of  regiila- 
tory  disarray  is  inherently  troublesome  and 
t>asically  unhealthy  .  .  ." 

For  my  money.  Chairman  Volcker  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  are  at  a  crucial  point  in 
the  financial  history  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to  bring 
some  rationality  to  the  current  financial 
scene.  It  is  imperative  that  sound  public 
policy  emerge  from  the  legislative  process 
by  an  act  of  commission,  rather  than  by  an 
act  of  omission. 

To  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  say  In  conclu- 
sion that  I  am  genuinely  determined  that 
we  enact  comprehensive  legislation  early  in 
the  99th  Congress.  'Vou  may  not  like  each 
and  every  provision,  but  I  hope  this  bill  will 
contribute  to  the  necessary  dialogue.  This  is 
but  the  first  step  of  a  long,  deliberative 
process.  I  Intend  to  visit  with  Chairman  St 
Germain  and  all  of  my  collegues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  to  begin  the  necessary 
consensus  building.  I  look  forward  to  an 
open  process  where  sill  competing  propKJsals 
are  considered  by  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Only 
after  full  and  unfettered  deliberations  can 
we  arrive  at  a  meanlngul  package  worthy  of 
our  full  support. 


Once  the  Banking  Committee  gets  orga- 
nized. I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  bill  with 
cosponsors.  Based  on  the  comments  I  re- 
ceive. I  will  circulate  a  revised  version  for 
your  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  ahead  to  mod- 
ernize a  financial  system  which  preserves 
the  highest  level  of  public  confidence  in  our 
Nation's  depository  institutions.  We  must 
have  a  financial  system  In  place  which  is  a 
solid  foundation  for  an  expanding  American 
economy  in  the  future. 


PERSONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA  FOR  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr,  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  an^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  plan  to  Join  with 
all  of  my  colleagues,  it  goes  without 
sajring,  in  the  massive  attack  we  are 
going  to  make  on  reduction  of  the  def- 
icit and  its  concomitant  issues  during 
the  balance  of  the  99th  Congress. 

But  in  addition.  I  wish  to  begin 
today  with  the  Introduction  of  my  per- 
sonal legislative  agenda,  and  that  will 
include  the  legislation  which  I  will 
offer  today  to  place  into  the  Crimes 
Code  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  death  penalty,  a  death  penalty  that 
has  been  long  missing  as  part  of  the 
remedy  for  some  of  the  violent  homi- 
cides that  can  happen  in  our  coimtry, 
and  to  plug  a  loophole  which  would, 
Goci  forbid,  in  the  case  of  a  presiden- 
tial assassination  result  in  a  trial  that 
might  not  have  the  death  penalty  as 
an  appropriate  penalty. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
Joining  me  later  on  during  this  session 
in  a  measure  that  would,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  do  something 
about  the  electoral  college  in  bringing 
it  into  the  20th  century. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ATTENDANCE 
AT  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES 
ON  JANUARY  21,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  10)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  at  10:30  ante  meridiem  on 
Monday,  January  21.  1985,  the  House  shall 
proceed  to  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  and  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  the  House 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  January  22.  1985. 

a  1820 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  7.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

OmcE  or  THE  Clerk. 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  3,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux,  Jr., 
The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  4:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  October 
31.  1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  the 
second  special  message  for  Fiscal  Tear  1985 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(a);  and 

(2)  At  11:35  a.m.  on  Thursday.  November 
29.  1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  the 
third  special  message  for  Fiscal  Year  1985 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(a). 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  GirrHRiE. 
Clerk,  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 


SUNDRY  NEW  AND  REVISED  DE- 
FERRALS AFFECTING  INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE, DEPARTMENTS  OF  DE- 
FENSE. ENERGY.  INTERIOR, 
AND  LABOR,  GENERAL  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION.  AND 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  99-10) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  prtxieedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  January  3.  1985.) 


SUNDRY  DEFERRAI^S  OF 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AFFECT- 
ING DEPARTMENTS  OF 
ENERGY.  JUSTICE.  AND  STATE, 
THE  BOARD  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING.  AND 
THE  UNITED  .STATES  INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-11) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  eight  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  1985  totaling 
$107,881,834,  The  deferrals  affect  the 
Departments  of  Energy,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  31,  1984. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Coomilttee     on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation,  which  was  read  and, 
without    objection,    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
CoMMirm  ON  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  U.S.  House  or 
Representatives. 

Washington,  DC,  October  11,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
five  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on   Public   Works   and   Transportation   on 
September  19.  1984.  These  resolutions  au- 
thorize studies  of  potential  water  resources 
projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 


which  was  read  and,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

Committee  on  Pitbuc  Works  and 
Transportation,  U.S.  House  or 
Representatives, 

Washington,  DC,  October  22,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing project  September  19. 1984: 

LEASE 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  San  Jose.  CA. 
The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  are  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairman. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

OmcE  or  THE  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  December  4,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTJeill,  Jr., 
Speaker,    U.S.    House    of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,   that   I   have  received  a  deposition 
subpoena  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
will,   after   consultation   with   my   General 
Counsel,  inform  you  of  my  determination 
respecting  the  subpoena. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
C^erk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  or  THE  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  December  13,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
77i«  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,   that   I  have  received   a  subpoena 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee.  After 
consultation  with  the  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  wiU  inform  you  of 
our    determinations    consistent    with    the 
Rules  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Russ. 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
FISCAL  AFFAIRS  AND  HEALTH 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  and 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  December  IS.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr.. 
Speaker.     U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  USO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Ms.  Margue- 
rite Gras  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia  has  received  a  deposi- 
tion subpoena  issued  by  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  will,  in  consultation  with  the  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  make 
the  determinations  required  by  the  Rule 
and  will  promptly  notify  you  of  those  deter- 
minations. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy, 
Chairman,  Subcornmittee  on  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs and  Health,   Committee  on   the 
District  of  Columbia. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC.  December  18,  1984. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,     'J.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Mr.  Hayden 
Gregory  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  received  a  deposition  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  will,  in  consultation  with  the  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  make 
the  determinations  required  by  the  Rule 
and  will  promptly  notify  you  of  those  deter- 
minations. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHIEF  OF  POLICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 
POLICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Police: 


United  States  Capitol  Police, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Washington,  DC.  October  22.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,     U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  House  Rule  L 
(50).  that  James  J.  Carvino,  Chief,  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Police,  has  received  a  Summons  from 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  matter  of  United  States  v.  James 
Martin.  Criminal   Docket   Number  P-7405- 
82. 

After  consulting  with  counsel,  I  have  de- 
termined  that  compliance   with   this  sum- 
mons is  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  J.  Carvino, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Michel],  as  Members  of  the  Houst 
Office  Building  Commission  to  serve 
with  himself. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  AS 
TELLERS  TO  COUNT  THE  ELEC- 
TORAL  VOTES  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 1,  the  Chair  appoints  as  tellers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  on  January  7,  1985,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Awnun- 
zio]  and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Frenzel]. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  MAKE 
NECESSARY  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  THE  INAUGURATION  ON 
JANUARY  21.  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  99th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  memljers  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Make  the  Necessary  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Inauguration  of 
the  President-elect  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  on  the 
21st  Day  of  January,  1985,  the  follow- 
ing Memt)ers  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Michel  of  Illinois;  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Wright  of 
Texas. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  LEAD  HOUSE 
PROCESSION  TO  THE  INAUGU- 
RATION ON  JANUARY  21,  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desig- 
nates Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  Monday,  January  21.  1985.  to  lead 
the  House  procession  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  THE  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  40  United  States  Code. 
175  and  176,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER       ON       PROCEDURES 
FOR  THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  concerning 
the  introduction  and  reference  of  bills 
and  resolutions. 

As  Members  are  aware,  if  they  have 
been  sworn,  they  have  the  privilege 
today  of  introducing  bills.  If  there  is  a 
large  number  of  bills  introduced,  it 
will  l>e  readily  apparent  to  all  Mem- 
bers that  it  may  be  a  physical  Impossi- 
bility for  the  Speaker  to  examine  each 
bill  for  reference  today.  The  Chair  will 
do  his  best  to  refer  as  many  bills  as 
possible,  but  he  will  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  Members  if  he  is  unable  to 
refer  all  the  bills  that  may  be  intro- 
duced. Those  bills  which  are  not  re- 
ferred and  do  not  appear  in  the 
Record  as  of  today  will  tie  included  in 
the  next  day's  Record  and  printed 
with  a  date  as  of  today. 

The  Chair  would  also  announce  that 
the  Speaker's  statement  in  the  98th 
Congress  on  January  3,  1983,  regard- 
ing signing  of  bills  and  resolutions,  his 
determination  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion on  a  joint  or  sequential  basis,  and 
regarding  the  Speaker's  discretionary 
authority  to  refer  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  to  House  bills  to  the  com- 
mittees of  appropriate  jurisdiction, 
will  continue  to  apply  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Also,  the  Speaker's  statement  In  the 
98th  Congress  on  January  25,  1984, 
with  respect  to  recognition  for  unani- 
mous-consent requests  for  the  consid- 
eration of  bills  and  resolutions  will 
apply  during  the  99th  Congress,  as  will 
the  Speaker's  policy  for  recognition 
for  1 -minute  speeches  and  special 
orders,  alternating  between  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  announced  on  August  8, 
1984,  and  implemented  on  September 
5.  1984. 

The  Speaker's  smnounced  instruc- 
tions to  the  Doorkeeper  and  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  the  98th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1983,  regarding  strict  enforce- 
ment of  rule  XXXII— specifying  those 
persons  having  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  sessions  of  the  Hotise,  will 
be  applied  during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  Speaker's  guidelines  announced 
during  the  98th  Congress  on  March  3. 
1983.  regarding  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests for  committees  to  sit  during  the 
5-minute  rule  will  continue  to  apply 
during  the  99th  Congress. 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
SPEAKER  THROUGH  JANUARY 
21.  1985 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1 1 )  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  11 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  any  absence  of  the 
Speaker,  such  authority  to  continue  not 
later  than  January  21,  1985. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  JIM 
WRIGHT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  SPEAKER 
THROUGH  JANUARY  21,  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  kindly  raise 
his  right  hand? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  BILL 
ARCHER  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  as  a  result  of  air- 
line cancellation  of  flights  at  the  time 
of  the  swearing  in  today  and  would 
ask  permission  to  be  sworn  in  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  administer  the  oath  if  the 
gentleman  will  raise  his  right  hand. 

Mr.  ARCHER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


D  1830 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A. 
MOSHER 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  this  House  of  the 
death  last  November  16  of  former 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Mosher. 

Many  of  you  never  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Chuck  Mosher,  but  I  coimt 
myself  among  the  very  lucky.  He  had 
a  profound  impact  upon  my  life 
throughout  the  27  years  that  I  knew 


him.  Often  he  was  an  inspiration  to 
me— a  model  of  what  a  public  servant 
should  be.  Occasionally,  he  was  a 
gentle,  thoughtful  critic— someone 
who  knew  the  importance  of  asking 
tough  questions  and  rejecting  easy, 
pat  answers.  Always  he  was  a  special 
friend  of  warmth  and  understanding. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
selected  material  about  the  distin- 
guished career  of  my  predecessor, 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  and  commend  it  to 
the  careful  reading  of  every  Member 
of  the  99th  Congress. 

Charles  Adams  Mosher.  Republican,  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio;  bom  at  Sandwich.  111..  May  7. 
1906;  graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  A.B., 
cum  laude.  1928:  married  Harriet  Johnson. 
1929;  son.  Frederic  A.,  and  daughter.  Jane 
Mosher  Breece;  employed  on  daily  newspa- 
pers in  Aurora.  111.  (1929-38)  and  JanesvUle, 
Wis.  (1938-40J;  president  of  Oberlin  Print- 
ing Co.,  and  editor-publisher  of  Oberlin 
News-Tribune,  1940-62;  member  of  Oberlin 
City  Council,  1945-50:  member  of  Ohio 
Senate  five  terms,  1951-60;  member.  Oberlin 
College  Board  of  Trustees.  1984-70.  1973—; 
chairman  of  the,  board  American  Oceanic 
Organization.  1973—;  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
1973-74;  elected  to  the  87th  Congress  No- 
vember 8.  1960;  reelected  to  each  succeeding 
Congress. 

[From  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  Nov.  18. 
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Saying  Farewell  to  Charles  Mosher- His 

Memo  to  the  People 

(By  Randy  Wynn) 

WASHINGTON. -When  former  Rep. 
Charles  Mosher  announced  in  1975  that  he 
would  not  seek  re-election  to  a  ninth  term 
the  following  year.  President  Ford  and 
House  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes,  R- 
Ariz..  urged  him  to  reconsider. 

But  Mosher  insisted  he  was  ready  to 
retire.  The  statement  he  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  "memo  to  the  people  of  Ohio's  13th 
Congressional  District"  is  still  remembered 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  its  description  of  the  "ka- 
leidoscopic life"  of  a  congressman. 

Mosher  remained  In  Washington  about 
four  more  years  as  a  college  instructor,  ex- 
ecutive staff  director  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  and  as  a 
fellow  at  the  Smithsonian's  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center.  But  he  said  his  age  (70  when 
he  left  office),  his  desire  to  become  a  "pri- 
vate citizen"  (after  16  years  in  Congress,  10 
years  in  the  Ohio  Senate  and  five  years  as 
an  Oberlin  village  councilman)  and  his  hope 
of  beginning  a  new  career  compelled  him  to 
get  out  of  politics. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  Mosher's 
farewell  statement,  including  what  he 
termed  Mosher's  Law:  "It's  better  to  retire 
too  soon  than  too  late." 

Being  the  "congressman  "  is  rigorous  servi- 
tude, ceaseless  enslavement  to  a  peculiar 
mix  of  everyone  else's  needs,  demands  and 
whims,  plus  one's  own  sense  of  duty,  ambi- 
tion or  vanity.  It  is  that  from  which  Mrs. 
Mosher  and  I  now  declare  our  personal  inde- 
pendence, to  seek  our  freedom.  .  .  . 

Age  is  the  first  of  two  decisive  reasons  for 
my  decision  to  retire.  I  am  convinced  from 
observing  the  sad  examples  of  others,  it  usu- 
ally is  a  mistake  for  anyone  in  public  office 
to  seek  reelection  after  age  70.  Some  critics 
will  say,  with  considerable  validity,  that  the 
wise  quitting  age  should  be  hetore  that.  I 
determined  many  years  ago  definitely  to 
consider  retirement  at  70. 


It  really  is  no  favor  to  the  public  interest, 
nor  to  one's  party,  and  least  of  all  to  one- 
self, to  continue  stubbornly  in  office  as  an 
oldster— even  if  physically  fit,  mentally 
alert  and  allegedly  "powerful"  in  seniority; 
and  even  though  well  intentioned  or  flatter- 
ing friends  and  political  allies  urge  "hang  in 
there."  Not  one  of  us  is  really  that  essential. 
So,  I  believe  it  obligatory  that  we  should 
quit  cheerfully  and  voluntarily — earlier 
rather  than  later— to  thus  make  room  for 
the  younger,  fully  capable  and  probably 
more  attuned  to  the  times  candidates.  .  .  . 

If  there  are  special  exceptions  to  the  quit- 
after-70  general  rule  (dub  it  Mosher's  Law  if 
you  will),  they  should  be  very  rare  excep- 
tions, and  I  am  not  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

My  second  decisive  reason  for  retire- 
ment— essentially  a  very  personal  and  self- 
ish reason,  as  distinguished  from  the  above 
general  principle— Is  that  I  am  becoming 
hungry  for  privacy,  for  the  opportunity  to 
savor  life  at  my  own  gait  and  choosing, 
hopefully  to  attaip  a  bit  of  serenity. 

Contrary  to  a  stereotyped  opinion  popu- 
larly encouraged,  the  Job  of  a  congressman 
is  not  all  special  advantages  (of  which  there 
are  many),  it  is  in  fact  weighted  heavily 
with  disadvantaged.  It  requires  an  onerously 
demanding,  hectic,  fragmented  schedule  of 
seldom  less  than  seven  days  per  week  and 
often  many  more  than  12  working  hours  per 
day.  constantly  harried  by  call  bells,  phone 
bells,  committee  sessions  (frequently  shut- 
tling between  two  or  more  meetings  at  the 
same  time),  and  at  every  turn  there  are  de- 
serving people  insistently  crowding  to  cap- 
ture your  momentary  attention— to  confer, 
to  report,  to  assist,  to  argue,  to  request,  to 
demand  or  plead,  to  compliment,  criticize. 
Invite,  etc,  etc.,  staff  people,  bureaucrats, 
lobbyists,  reporters,  colleagues,  a  steady 
stream  of  valued  constituents,  and  varied 
others.  All  that  plus  the  House  debates,  cau- 
cuses, briefings,  working  breakfasts,  work- 
ing lunches,  receptions,  dirmers.  homework 
study,  and  even  midnight  collect  calls  from 
drunks. 

Catch  a  few  minutes  for  concentrated 
desk  work,  there  faces  you  a  great  pile  of 
letters  to  read  and  answer,  reports  and  anal- 
yses to  absorb,  a  never  ceasing  flood  of 
papers,  periodicals,  pamphlets— propaganda 
or  fact.  And  very  Importantly  "case  work" 
too,  the  daily  dozens  of  urgent  requests  and 
demands  from  the  district— from  individ- 
uals, groups,  businesses  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable interest— requiring  assistance  in 
their  myriad  of  difficult,  complex  relation- 
ships with  the  federal  agencies.  Trips  back 
to  the  district  give  no  respite,  those  sched- 
ules also  are  intense,  stressful;  and  even  the 
official  committee  trips  (those  "junkets"  so 
popularly  scorned)  should  be  and  usually 
are  genuinely  substantive  and  demanding. 

Yes.  I  asked  for  this  job,  and  I  like  the 
pay.  Do  not  read  into  the  above  paragraphs 
any  personal  complaints  from  me.  It  is  an 
amazingly  fascinating  experience  to  work  in 
this  beautiful,  powerful  capital  city.  I  great- 
ly cherish  the  honor,  the  privilege  of  having 
been  elected  to  represent  here  one  of  this 
nation's  most  dynamic  districts  ...  an  ex- 
citingly vibrant  area  and  people  of  immense, 
diverse  productivity,  varied  and  churning  at- 
titudes and  needs,  bursting  with  further  po- 
tential, richly  cosmopolitan. 

But  there  is  so  little  time  or  opportunity 
to  study,  to  think  and  rethink  and  get  above 
the  battle  and  view  it  reflectively  in  the 
larger  perspectives.  There  seldom  is  more 
than  15  minutes  at  any  one  time  to  concen- 
trate on  any  single  subject— then  hop.  skip, 
jump  on  to  another,  then  another  and  an- 
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other.  And  each  one  of  them— each  conver- 
sation, each  meeting,  each  letter,  each 
report,  each  vote — deals  with  a  genuinely 
substantive  significant  problem  or  issue, 
often  complicated,  tensely  controversial,  re- 
quiring a  responsible  decision  .  .  . 

Thus  it  is  a  congressman's  inescapable  lot 
...  to  be  never  alone,  never  free  from  inces- 
sant buffeting  by  people,  events,  problems, 
decisions:  and  always  the  ubiquitous,  skepti- 
cal newsmen  and  other  critics  looking  very 
closely  over  one's  shoulder,  intently  watch- 
ing, questioning,  assessing  every  word  or 
move— and  that's  the  way  it  must  be,  it 
should  be— that's  what  it  means  today  to  be 
a  "public  servant." 

It  is  a  gruelling  experience,  often  frustrat- 
ing, discouraging,  sometimes  very  disillu- 
sioning. Any  sense  of  personal  satisfaction 
from  individual,  creative  accomplishment  is 
for  most  congressmen  rare  and  partial- 
small.  Infrequent  victories— necessarily 
shared  with  many  others.  Constantly,  the 
needs,  the  problems,  the  opportunities  all 
seem  so  many,  so  varied,  so  immense,  so 
complex,  so  inextricably  twined  and  often 
contradictory,  and  our  efforts  so  indecisive, 
so  inadequate. 

To  put  it  simply.  I  sense  in  me  a  certain 
loss  of  zest  for  this  kaleidoscopic  life:  the 
glamour  of  it  palls,  the  guff  intensifies.  Do  I 
have  any  right  or  obligation  to  seek  another 
two  years  of  this  tremendous  responsibility 
and  opportunity,  if  I  am  losing  zest  for  it?  I 
think  not. 

Rkmarks    por    the    Memorial    Service    op 

Charles  A.  Mosheh  Held  on  November  24, 

1984  BY  Don  L.  Pease 

Let  me  talk  with  you  today  about  Chuck 
Mosher  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  it  was 
In  that  capacity  that,  as  the  News-Tribune 
editorialized  this  week,  he  added  greatly  to 
Oberlin's  reputation  as  "the  little  town  of 
world  renown." 

One  of  Chuck's  early  campaign  slogans 
was  "Mosher— a  big  man  for  a  big  job." 
Later,  his  campaign  newspaper  ads  pro- 
claimed of  Chuck,  "There  are  435  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— this  man 
is  one  of  the  best." 

Both  claims  were  correct.  Chuck  was  a  big 
man— physically,  ethically  and  intellectual- 
ly. And  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  best 
members  of  Congress. 

Chuck  made  his  lasting  mark  on  Congress 
with  a  powerful  and  lively  intellect,  with  a 
well-developed  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Science  was  his  special  love  In  Congress. 
He  became  a  genuine  expert  on  science  leg- 
islation. He  became  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  He  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  congressional  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. He  was  an  integral  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's historic  space  exploration  program  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's. 

Along  the  way,  he  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  this  nation's  leading  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  academicians.  That  is  a 
rare  achievement  for  a  politician. 

Chuck  was  proud  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  members  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Early  on,  he  took  his 
stand,  a  stand  much  criticized  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  here  in  the  13th  District. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Chuck's  courageous 
stand  was  a  turning  point  in  congressional 
attitudes  toward  the  Vietnam  war.  If  caused 
others  to  re-examine  their  positions  and  to 
muster  their  own  courage. 

Many  other  examples  of  mind-stretching 
could  be  cited,  for  that  was  Chuck's  way.  He 


formed  friendship  easily,  and  he  nurtured 
and  cultivated  them.  But  to  be  a  friend  of 
Chuck  was  to  subject  yourself  to  his  Intel- 
lect and  his  sense  of  rightness. 

He  would  want  to  know  about  your 
thoughts  and  activities,  and  his  probing 
questions  revealed  a  deep  intellectual  curi- 
osity. 

Then  would  come  the  questions: 

"Say;  have  you  though  at>out .  . 

Or  it  might  not  have  been  a  question  at 
all.  Perhaps  a  pregnant  pause  to  raise  a 
slight  little  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the 
wisdom  of  your  position. 

Or  perhaps  a  reassuring  statement,  "Well, 
I  guess  maybe  you're  right,"  which  some- 
how wasn't  very  reassuring,  which  invited 
re-examlnatlon  of  your  views. 

Chuck  did  that  with  his  friends  In  Con- 
gress—and elsewhere,  I  might  add.  But  his 
contribution  was  especially  valuable  In  Con- 
gress, where  decisions  are  made  which 
affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
of  people  across  the  world. 

As  a  fellow  congressman  put  It  in  1976. 
"We  need  men  of  his  caliber— men  who 
never  flinch  from  telling  the  truth,  who 
dare  to  challenge  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents into  deeper  though,   who  truly   lead 

Finally,  beyond  his  expertise  in  science 
and  his  role  as  intellectual  catalyst.  Chuck 
made  Congress  a  better  Institution  by  the 
example  he  set  as  a  person.  Many  of  his  col- 
leagues—perhaps without  acknowledging  it 
to  him  or  even  to  themselves— found  worthy 
of  emulation  his  t>asic  decency,  his  even- 
handedness,  his  dedication  to  reason  and 
principle,  his  compassion,  his  accurate  sense 
of  perspective,  good  grace,  humility  ...  his 
pun-filled  sense  of  humor. 

Such  was  the  case  with  me.  Chuck  was  for 
me  a  teacher,  a  mentor,  a  sounding  board,  a 
constructive  critic,  a  voice  of  reason  and 
conscience,  an  example  to  follow,  a  friend. 

Por  27  years.  Jeanne  and  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  an  adjunct  part  of  the  Mosher 
family,  to  have  a  special  closeness  with 
Chuck  and  with  Harriet— who  in  her  own 
right  surely  deserves  a  congressional  medal 
of  distinction.  Jeanne  and  I  wiU  l>e  forever 
grateful  for  the  privilege,  and  we  will  miss 
our  friend  Chuck  Mosher  very,  very  much. 

[From  Science  Magazine,  19761 
Somber  Retlections  on  Congress  by  a 
Retiring  Member 
(By  Luther  J.  Canter) 
Representative  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R- 
Ohio).  who  has  played  a  significant  role 
with  respect  to  national  science  policy  and 
environmental  energy  legislation,  an- 
nounced on  13  December  that  he  will  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  1976.  Mosher. 
who  will  be  70  years  old  next  May.  is  a  liber- 
al Republican  and  former  "country  editor" 
who  has  represented  the  largely  Democratic 
13th  Ohio  District  (bordering  Lake  Erie,  to 
the  west  of  Cleveland)  since  1960.  He  told 
reporters  that  he  was  finally  losing  "zest" 
for  the  Job  of  a  congressman,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  one  of  high  honor  and  good  pay 
($44,600  a  year)  but  also  of  "enslavement" 
to  an  "onerously  demanding,  hectic,  frag- 
mented schedule"  that  is  almost  without 
relief. 

In  an  interview  with  this  reporter, 
Mosher,  albeit  still  professing  the  optimism 
of  one  who  has  long  been  committed  to  con- 
gressional reform,  offered  some  not  very 
cheerful  observations  as  to  why  Congress  Is 
often  mired  in  indecision  and  confusion,  a 
sUte  of  affairs  that  has  been  especially  evi- 
dent this  year  in  the  case  of  energy  legisla- 


tion. As  he  sees  it,  the  situation  is  ironic  and 
paradoxical.  During  his  15  years  as  a  con- 
gressman, the  House  membership  has 
become  younger,  abler,  and  more  accounta- 
ble and  staff  resources  have  been  greatly 
improved— yet,  if  anything,  the  conflict  and 
confusion  over  major  issues  seems  to 
deepen.  "It  seems  that  the  more  Informa- 
tion we  have,  the  more  divided  we  are," 
Mosher  said.  He  attributed  this  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "myriad  of  little  [committee]  fief- 
doms."  an  absence  of  party  discipline,  a  lack 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  and— more 
fundamentally— to  a  "profound,  historic 
strain  of  Know  Nothlngism,"  or  of  distrust 
of  expertise,  both  In  the  populace  and  In  the 
Congress  itself. 

Mosher's  own  record  should  qualify  him 
In  the  eyes  of  many  as  something  of  proph- 
et. He  was  an  early  supporter  of  measures  to 
advance  civil  rights  and  protect  civil  liber- 
ties (last  year  he  received  an  award  from 
the  Ohio  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union).  He  took  a  public  stand  against 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as  early  as 
1967.  and  was  the  first  Republican  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  to  vote  against  military 
appropriations  for  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
took  a  skeptical,  uncommitted  stance  as  to 
Richard  Nixon  and  Watergate  long  before 
most  of  his  fellow  Republicans. 

His  support  for  legislative  and  governmen- 
tal reform  goes  as  far  back  as  the  1950's 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Senate,  he  successfully  sponsored  "govern- 
ment In  the  sunshine"  bills.  In  addition,  as  a 
high-ranking  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries committees.  Mosher  has  been  a  spon- 
sor and  key  Republican  supporter  of  a  varie- 
ty of  substantive  measures,  such  as  those 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  the 
Energy  Research  iuid  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  measures  es- 
tablishing the  program  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  the  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion of  marine  mammals  and  endangered 
species.  The  establishment  of  a  new  science 
policy  advisory  mechanism  at  the  White 
House  has  been  a  particular  concern  of 
Mosher's  ever  since  Nixon  threw  out  the  old 
apparatus  in  early  1973,  and  he  was  a  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  which  the  House  recent- 
ly passed  to  bring  this  about.  A  belief  In  the 
efficacy  of  education  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  with  Mosher,  and  he  has  constantly 
supported  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's science  teaching  activities.  His  high 
standing  among  his  colleagues  is  pointed  up 
by  the  fact  that  this  year  Mosher  has 
chaired  the  weekly  caucus  of  moderate-to- 
liberal  Republican  congressmen,  the 
■Wednesday  Group." 

Mosher,  who  feels  fine  and  doesn't  look 
his  age,  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  advantages 
of  seniority,  and  he  naturally  was  tempted 
to  run  again  next  year,  especially  Inasmuch 
as  he  Is  regarded  as  unbeatable.  But  he  con- 
cluded that,  at  70,  It  was  time  to  yield  to 
someone  younger  and  more  zestful  and  to 
adopt  a  slower,  more  measured  pace  and 
attain  "a  bit  of  serenity."  He  wants  to  take 
on  a  new  career  part-time,  although  what  it 
will  be  he  does  not  yet  know. 

Mosher  believes  that.  In  1974,  the  House 
missed  a  chance  to  make  Itself  a  better  or- 
dered, more  effective  body  when  it  rejected 
the  so-called  "Boiling  Plan"  for  reforming 
the  committee  structure.  After  deliberating 
for  more  than  a  year,  a  bipartisan  select 
committee  chaired  by  Representative  Rich- 


ard Boiling  (D-Mo.)  had  recommended  a 
wholesale  Jurisdictional  realignment  to  limit 
each  member  to  service  on  only  one  major 
committee  and  largely  to  eliminate  the 
problem  of  two  or  more  committees  vying 
for  Jurisdiction  over  a  particular  field  of  leg- 
islative activity.  For  instance,  a  new  Energy 
and  Environment  Committee  would  have  as- 
sumed the  Jurisdictional  purview  of  five 
other  committees,  some  of  which  would 
have  either  been  abolished  or  reduced  to 
minor  status. 

But.  being  perceived  as  a  threat  by  many 
of  the  existing  committee  and  subcommittee 
charmen  and  by  various  lobbying  groups 
which  felt  comfortable  with  the  status  quo, 
the  Boiling  Plan  was  fiercely  resisted.  Aside 
from  a  few  procedural  reforms  (such  as  for- 
bidding chairmen  to  vote  the  proxies  of 
absent  members),  one  of  the  few  significant 
changes  to  result  from  the  plan  was  the  con- 
solidation of  jurisdictions  involved  in  creat- 
ing the  new  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. Otherwise,  the  competition  and  el- 
bowing among  the  committees  as  to  contin- 
ue-indeed, to  cite  one  aggravated  case, 
early  this  year  House  leadership  had  to  set 
up  a  special  temporary  select  committee  to 
handle  bills  pertaining  to  outer  continental 
shelf  oil  development,  about  which  a  half 
dozen  committees  were  all  asserting  an  In- 
terest. Mosher  remains  convinced  that  "the 
only  way  to  cure  the  congressional  indecl- 
slveness  Is  somehow  to  concentrate  author- 
ity." 

The  Know  Nothlngism  about  which 
Mosher  complains  is.  as  he  knows,  a  prob- 
lem that  only  education  can  cure,  if  it  can 
be  cured  at  all.  "Congress  reflects  the  pub- 
lic's demand  for  simple  answers,"  he  ob- 
serves. "But  these  aren't  the  kind  of  an- 
swers you  get  from  scientific  Inquiry." 


FINANCIAL  ISSUES  IN  THE  99TH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previovis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  99th  Congress,  which  convenes 
today,  is  almost  certain  to  make  major 
decisions  which  will  shape  the  struc- 
ture, function,  and  relationship  of  this 
Nation's  financial  system  for  decades. 
These  decisions  will  have  major  do- 
mestic and  international  ramifications. 

What  we  do— or  fail  to  do— will 
decide  whether  we  have  a  system 
which  promotes  economic  progress 
and  equity  among  all  economic  classes 
in  the  delivery  of  services  or  whether 
we  have  a  system  constructed  on  the 
quicksand  of  unfairness  and  anticom- 
petitive factors  certain  to  cause  major 
disruptions  in  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  flnsuicial 
industry,  the  press  and,  most  of  all, 
the  public— the  users  of  financial  serv- 
ices—understand the  seriousness  of 
the  issues.  Once  the  99th  Congress 
acts.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  be 
returning  to  this  subject  area  in  the 
near  future.  The  answers  we  provide 
must  be  solid  enough  to  last.  Political 
and  economic  realities  do  not  suggest 
the  viability  of  annual  tinkering. 

So,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
have    the    support    of    everyone    in 


making  certain  that  we  do  explore  the 
issues,  and  that  we  do  not  play  some 
kind  of  legislative  "Russian  Roulette" 
in  shaping  a  financial  structure  that 
will  meet  the  tests  of  the  future. 

Too  often,  the  debate  about  restruc- 
turing the  financial  industry  and 
granting  new  powers  has  been 
wrapped  in  the  tired  old  cliches.  Es- 
sentially, the  industry— all  segments- 
has  insisted  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proach the  issues  as  a  balancing  act 
between  competing  forces  within  the 
financial  commimlty.  Once  the  teeter 
board  is  balanced— ever  how  precar- 
iously—the rest  of  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  accept  the  result— so  the 
theory  goes.  Everything  simply  trick- 
les down  to  the  economy,  to  the  users 
of  bank  services  once  the  industry  de- 
cides how  it  wants  to  structiu-e  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  the  99th 
Congress  should  accept  this  approach 
in  considering  financial  legislation.  We 
must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  ex- 
amine the  needs  of  the  economy  and 
then  try  to  match  a  restructuring  and 
a  set  of  new  powers  that  meet  those 
needs.  We  should  not  try— after  the 
fact— to  twist  and  cram  the  needs  of 
the  economy  and  the  American  public 
into  the  narrow  confines  of  the  finan- 
cial industry's  view  of  the  economic 
future. 

On  October  4— near  the  close  of  the 
98th  Congress— I  signed  a  statement 
with  Chairman  Jake  Garn  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire,  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member,  assur- 
ing that  legislation  covering  the  com- 
petitive and  legulatory  structure  of 
the  financial  system  would  have  first 
priority  in  the  new  Congress. 

We  intend  to  make  certain  that  the 
commitment  is  kept. 

As  that  October  4  statement  clearly 
indicated,  there  is  a  strong  bipartisan 
concern  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
about  non-bank  banks  and  the  army  of 
loophole  chasers  that  are  out  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  the  law. 

While  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  about  what  the  future  of  the 
financial  community  should  be,  I  sense 
an  overwhelming  concern  about  these 
non-bank  banks  and  a  desire  to  end 
this  back  door  silliness  forthwith. 

The  problem— and  the  need  for  im- 
mediate restatement  of  congressional 
policy— Is  heightened  by  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  a  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  much  more  attuned  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Industry  than  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  wishes  of  the 
public.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
Congress  can  expect  any  help  from 
that  quarter  in  lessening  the  non-bank 
bank  rush. 

The  non-bank  bank  situation  hangs 
like  a  heavy  cloud  over  any  discussion 
of  financial  legislation.  Rational  ex- 
aminations of  the  issues  are  difficult 
so  long  as  the  promoters  of  these 
back-alley  half-a-bank  schemes  are  al- 


lowed to  oi>erate  outside  the  intent  of 
the  law  while  the  rest  of  the  industry 
is  asked  to  await  congressional  action 
on  the  broader  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Congress 
should— without  delay— move  to  end 
the  non-bank  bank  operations— with  a 
rollback  to  the  promised  July  1.  1983 
date.  Let's  get  that  out  of  the  way 
now,  and  then  move  immediately  to 
the  difficult  long-range  issues  with  the 
clear  intent  of  reaching  resolutions  as 
soon  as  ixxssible. 

This  is  the  season  in  which  si>ecula- 
tion  runs  rampant.  EX^eryone  in  the 
press  and  the  lobbying  organizations 
are  out  madly  creating  and  chasing 
rumors.  E^feryone  wants  an  immediate 
projection;  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
final  legislation  will  look  like  after  it 
has  gone  through  the  full  process.  The 
crystal  ball  concession  is  running  full 

tut. 

It  would  be  wounderful  if  commit- 
tees were  equipped  with  some  of  those 
H.G.  Wells  time  machines  that  could 
reach  into  the  future.  But,  House  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  put  those  on 
the  approved  equipment  list,  so  I 
would  urge  everyone  to  go  slow  in  put- 
ting the  family  fortimes  on  bets  about 
the  shape  of  the  final  legislative  pack- 
age—the educated  guesses  that  emerge 
from  those  three-martini  lunches  not- 
withstanding. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  basic 
tests  that  must  be  applied  to  any  legis- 
lation that  may  emerge  in  this  area  in 
the  99th  Congress.  The  issues  are  too 
important,  Euid  too  far  reaching  to 
lend  themselves  to  short-handed  ver- 
sions of  the  legislative  process. 

First,  every  major  provisions  must 
have  been  heard  out  full  in  committee. 
When  these  issues  reach  the  floor,  I 
want  our  committee  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  House  that  the  issues 
have  been  aired,  that  the  competing 
forces  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
their  case,  and  that  we  understand  the 
impact  of  the  provisions. 

Second,  the  committee  must  make  a 
measurement  of  the  public  benefits  of 
the  proposed  structural  changes. 
Change  for  the  sake  of  change  or 
change  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the 
wish  list  of  the  industry  are  not 
enough.  We  must  identify  where  the 
public  benefits. 

Third,  not  only  should  the  commit- 
tee examine  and  identify  the  positive 
benefits,  but  it  also  must  look  careful- 
ly to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
create— by  accident  or  design— anti- 
competitive situations  that  work  to 
the  detriment  of  various  segments  of 
the  economy.  We  must  recognize  that 
banking  powers  are  immense  and  can 
be  highly  volatUe  if  improperly  mixed. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  certain  that 
changes  promote  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  financial  system  and 
protect  the  Government's  huge  con- 
tingent liability  in  this  area.  At  a  Ume 
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when  every  Government  program  is 
being  squeezed  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we 
cannot  be  a  party  to  increasing  the  po- 
tential liability  of  the  Federal  treas- 
ury. The  bedrock  of  the  financial  in- 
dustry is  the  public's  confidence  and 
we  must  examine  carefully  whether 
our  actions  increase,  or  diminish,  that 
essential  factor. 

In  approaching  the  issues  involved 
in  new  powers,  I  hope  sincerely  that 
the  Members,  the  public,  and  the  press 
will  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  fi- 
nancial industry.  This  industry  is  not 
your  comer  drugstore.  It  is  not  the 
textbook  example  of  competitve  free 
enterprise,  as  the  bankers'  historians 
would  have  us  believe. 

Rather,  it  is  a  highly  protected  in- 
dustry, enjoying  an  immense  array  of 
direct  and  indirect  Government  subsi- 
dies and  inordinately  powerful  func- 
tions that  gives  it  a  leg  up  on  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  industry  has  the  character- 
istics of  a  utility  dispensing  essential 
services  in  a  protected  environment. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  heard  the 
word  "deregulation"  ad  nauseum.  Few 
words  in  the  English  language  have 
been  more  abused,  mishmashed,  and 
mangled  than  "deregulation."  By  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  its  meaning 
was  lost.  It  now  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  synonym  for  "industry 
wish  list."  So,  I  hope  that  people  who 
appear  before  the  committee  this  year 
will  be  explicit  rather  than  simply 
bowing  before  the  Holy  Grail  of  "de- 
regxilation."  Let's  say  what  we  mean. 

Even  the  industry,  itself,  has  tongue 
in  cheek  when  it  talks  about  "deregu- 
lation." No  one  in  the  industry,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  come  in  the  front  door 
demanding  a  removal  of  the  subsidies 
and  protections  provided  by  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

If  the  industry  really  wanted  a 
fresh,  cleanly  scrubbed  free  enterprise, 
deregulated  appearance,  it  would  have 
to  ask  discontinuance  of  the  massive 
full  faith  and  credit  insurance  pro- 
gram, fail-safe  regulatory  procedures, 
various  forms  of  government  bailouts, 
subsidized  government  loans,  tax  bene- 
fits, billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  guar- 
antees of  bank  portfolios,  and  the 
warm  cocoon  of  a  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  system  that  promotes  more 
than  it  regulates. 

So  let's  face  facts.  Whatever  the  in- 
dustry is  talking  about  when  it  shouts 
"deregulate  now,"  it  doesn't  mean 
wiping  out  its  larder  of  Government 
benefits.  Not  by  a  long  shot. 

Ironically,  as  the  industry  has  talked 
about  more  for  itself,  it  has  provided 
less  and  less  for  the  public.  Access  to 
banking  services  have  been  curtailed 
for  some;  fees  for  basic  services  have 
skyrocketed;  the  use  of  one's  own 
funds  has  been  delayed  inordinately 
by  many  institutions;  bank  doubletalk 
has  added  to  confusion  about  saving 


money;  responsibility  for  neighbor- 
hood and  community  revitalization  ef- 
forts appears  to  have  slipped  lower  on 
the  list  of  priorities  for  some  institu- 
tions; and  more  institutions  seek  to 
limit  their  consumer  or  retail  func- 
tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  communi- 
ty. I  hope,  realizes  that  it  places  itself 
in  an  untenable  position  when  it 
comes  in,  seeks  more  for  itself,  and 
then  gives  the  back  of  its  hand  to  the 
public.  The  public  and  the  Congress 
would  be  foolish,  indeed,  if  it  did  not, 
up  front,  demand  some  quid  pro  quos 
for  the  American  consumer,  small 
businesses  and  others  often  left  on  the 
sidelines  when  the  big  decisions  are 
made  about  financial  services. 

It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  this 
not  be  a  one-dimensional  show  and 
that  consumers,  small  businesses, 
neighborhoods,  and  communities  get  a 
hearing  along  with  the  giants  of  the  fi- 
nancial world.  The  industry  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  walk  away  with  all  the 
marbles:  the  public  should  have  its 
share. 

If  we  are  serious  that  we  are  consid- 
ering a  financial  system  to  better  serve 
the  public,  I  suggest  it  be  important 
that  the  public  be  asked  in.  Somehow, 
it  might  Just  be  that  the  public  is  a 
pretty  good  expert  on  what  the  public 
needs. 

Expedited  access  to  deposits,  efforts 
to  reduce  unfair  fees,  access  to  serv- 
ices, disclosure  of  home  mortgage  and 
other  lending  patterns,  disclosure  of 
key  elements  of  savings  instruments 
and  other  bank  services  in  understand- 
able terms,  and  upgraded  enforcement 
of  consumer  laws  affecting  financial 
institutions  are  just  a  few  of  the  items 
that  the  committee  needs  to  examine 
in  connection  with  any  package  of  leg- 
islation. 

Many  of  these  consumer  protections 
have  evoked  outright  opposition  from 
elements  of  the  financial  community; 
others  have  been  given  only  lukewarm 
and  grudging  recognition  of  the  need; 
and  others  have  tried  to  ignore  the 
issues. 

The  financial  Industry  has  the  abili- 
ty to  shoot  itself  in  the  foot.  If  in  the 
process  of  assuring  more  for  itself,  it 
attempts  to  provide  less  for  the  public, 
this  whole  package  may  end  up  in  the 
ash  heap— shot  dead  by  the  industry 
itself.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  states- 
men and  the  wise  heads  in  the  indus- 
try think  long  and  hard  about  the  fi- 
nancial community's  attitude  toward 
basic  public  needs,  desires  and  protec- 
tion. 

If  we  can  gain  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  consumers  of  bank  serv- 
ices, I  think  there  can  be  a  rational 
and  sincere  effort  to  resolve  the  key 
issues  that  many  in  the  financial  in- 
dustry have  argued  are  essential  to 
their  future. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  use  this 
forum  to  laundry  list  the  full  range  of 


questions,  but  certainly  they  would  in- 
clude: 

First,  consideration  of  revisions  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  and  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Company  Acts 
and  examination  of  activities  that 
might  serve  the  public  interest  under 
those  acts. 

Second,  consideration  of  possible 
changes  in  the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 

Third,  examination  of  the  respective 
roles  of  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
systems  for  depository  institutions  car- 
rying Federal  insurance  and  enjoying 
other  Federal  subsidies. 

Fourth,  examination  of  the  Federal 
insurance  piograms  for  depository  in- 
stitutions including  issues  that  involve: 
(a)  the  premium  system;  (b)  use  of  the 
funds  as  regulatory  tools;  (c)  the  size 
of  insurance  coverage;  (d)  public  policy 
issues  involved  in  extending  Federal 
insurance  to  institutions  that  do  not 
provide  general  banking  services  in 
their  communities  or  sharply  limit  de- 
posit or  loan  functions;  (e)  the  use  of 
the  funds  as  a  bailout  mechanism. 

Fifth,  examination  of  the  structure 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory system  for  all  depository  institu- 
tions. 

Sixth,  examination  of  means  to  in- 
crease discipline  within  the  financial 
industry  including  a  look  at  how  great- 
er disclosure  of  conditions  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  subsidies  and  other 
benefits  might  bear  on  the  issue. 

Seventh,  examination  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  in  extending 
moneys,  credit  and  other  assistance  to 
ailing  institutions  and  what  checks 
and  balances  and  disclosures  might  be 
needed  to  assure  safe  and  equitable  ex- 
tension of  such  benefits. 

Eighth,  examination  of  geographical 
limitations  on  depository  institutions 
and  how  such  limitations  impact  on 
the  public  interest. 

Ninth,  examination  of  existing  and 
potential  concentrations  of  banking 
resources  and  power  and  how  such 
concentrations  might  impact  on  the 
economy  and  the  competitive  impact 
on  financial  and  nonfinancial  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

Tenth,  examination  of  the  role  of 
brokered  deposits. 

These  are  some  of  the  myriad  of 
areas  that  cry  out  for  consideration  in 
the  99th  Congress.  Hanging  over 
many,  if  not  all  these  issues,  is  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  financial  indus- 
try and  the  much  publicized  failures 
of  Penn  Square  Bank  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  the  mammoth  Continental  Il- 
linois National  Bank  in  Chicago. 

We  are  still  unraveling  the  mysteries 
of  those  collapses  and  trying  to  deter- 
mine just  what  these  autopsies  tell  us 
about  the  functioning  of  the  banking 
industry  and  its  regulators. 

At  the  end  of  1984,  some  79  banks 
had  failed  across  the  Nation— the 
highest  number  recorded  in  a  single 


year  since  the  depression.  Another  800 
were  on  the  regulators'  problem  lists. 

Clearly  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  any  of  the  fi- 
nancial issues  without  keeping  in  mind 
these  conditions  and  the  general 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry. The  lobbying  organizations 
will  do  their  very  best  to  obscure  the 
safety  and  soundness  questions  or  to 
defer  them  until  they  ride  off  into  the 
sunset  with  their  new  package  of 
goodies. 

The  Congress  has  a  public  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  and  it  must  take  it 
seriously.  These  issues  must  be  consid- 
ered before,  not  after  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  single  overriding  emer- 
gency in  the  banking  industry  at  the 
moment  is  the  proliferation  of  the  so- 
called  nonbank  banks  and  the  attempt 
to  change  national  banking  policy 
through  loopholes.  At  this  hour, 
nearly  400  applications  for  these  half- 
banks  are  pending  before  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  The  actual  operation  of 
these  banks— outside  the  scope  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act— would 
change  the  face  of  the  financial  indus- 
try without  statutory  approval  and 
without  public  safeguards. 

The  actions  taken  at  various  levels 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress  and  the  public  state- 
ments that  have  come  forth  from 
many  Members  indicate  that  there  is  a 
broad  consensus  to  close  this  loophole. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  bill  designed 
to  end  nonbank  banks,  effective  July 
1.  1983.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
have  this  on  the  President's  desk  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  if  we  have  coopera- 
tion in  both  bodies.  Its  enactment  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  and  it 
corrects  an  obvious  defect  in  the  law. 
Its  enactment  would  signal  that  the 
99th  Congress  means  business  about 
structuring  a  rational  banking  system. 

While  this  limited  and  emergency 
measure  is  moving  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  begin  immediately  to  structure 
hearings  on  the  broader  and  long- 
range  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  there  is 
wide  acceptance  that  the  99th  Con- 
gress must  deal  forthrightly  with  all 
the  banking  issues  before  us.  Most  of 
us— in  both  Houses  and  both  parties- 
recognize  this.  I  hope  we  can  move  for- 
ward without  delay  in  immediately 
closing  the  nonbank  loophole  on  an 
emergency  basis.  We  can  then  consider 
the  long-range  issues— as  I  have  out- 
lined—in a  calmer  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  Bank  Defi- 
nition Act  of  1985  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  as  an  effort  to  close  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole: 


Summary  of  the  Bank  DEriiiiTioN  Act  of 
1985 

The  bill  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"bank"  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  to  include  a  FDIC-insured  bank  and  a 
Federal  or  State  chartered  institution  that 
accepts  transaction  accounts  and  makes 
commercial  loans.  Exempted  from  the  defi- 
nition are  foreign  banks  with  U.S.  branches, 
thrift  institutions  and  credit  unions.  Edge 
Act  and  similar  entities,  and  limited  purpose 
trust  companies. 

Institutions  that  become  banks  under  the 
change  in  definition  and  that  were  con- 
trolled by  other  entities  on  July  1.  1983  may 
continue  to  be  controlled  by  those  entities. 
Institutions  not  meeting  this  grandfather 
date  must  be  divested  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  unless  approval  to 
control  the  institution  is  granted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  under  existing  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  standards.  Affili- 
ations entered  into  on  or  after  May  24.  1984 
must  be  divested  immediately  on  enactment, 
rather  than  in  two  years. 

HJi.  20 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bank  Definition  Act  of  1985". 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(c)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CM  1)  The  term  'bank'  means— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 
and 

"(B)  any  institution  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  which— 

"(i)  accepts  demand  deposits  or  deposits 
that  the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check 
or  similar  means  for  pajrment  to  third  par- 
ties: and 

"(ii)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
commercial  loans. 

"(2)  The  term  bank'  does  not  Include— 

"(A)  any  foreign  bank  having  an  insured 
or  uninsured  branch  In  the  United  States: 

"(B)  any  depository  institution  defined  in 
clause  (il).  (iii).  (iv).  (v),  or  (vi)  of  section 
19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(C)  any  organization  operating  under  sec- 
tion 25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act: 

"(D)  any  organization  which  does  not  do 
business  in  the  United  States,  except  as  an 
incident  to  such  organization's  activities 
outside  the  United  States:  and 

"(E)  any  institution  which  functions 
solely  in  a  trust  or  fiduciary  capacity,  such 
as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  28.  1962  ( 12 
U.S.C.  92a(a)),  except  that— 

"(i)  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  deposits 
of  such  institution  are  in  trust  funds  and 
are  received  in  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  capac- 
ity: 

"(ii)  no  deposits  of  such  institution  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  are  offered  or  marketed 
by  or  through— 

"(I)  a  company  which  controls  such  Insti- 
tution: or 

"(II)  an  affiliate  of  such  company:  and 


"(iii)  such  institution  does  not  offer 
demand  deposits  or  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  check  or  any  other  similar  means. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(E)(ii), 
the  term  'affiliate'  means  any  entity  which 
controls,  is  (xintroUed  by.  or  is  under 
common  control  with  another  entity.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(gKl)  Except  as  provided  in  section  3  of 
the  Bank  Definition  Act  of  1985.  in  any  case 
in  which  an  entity  is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  1985  Act 
solely  because  of  the  provisions  of  and  the 
amendments  by  such  1985  Act.  such  entity 
shall  come  into  cxjmpliancw  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  not  later  than  2  years  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  two-year  time  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  extended  by  the 
Board. 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  an  entity  may  continue  to  con- 
trol any  institution— 

"(A)  which  became  a  bank  due  to  the 
amendment  to  section  2(c)  made  by  the 
Bank  Definition  Act  of  1985:  and 

"(B)  which  such  entity  controlled  on  July 
1, 1983. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  entity  which  is  a  bank 
holding  c»mpany  only  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
trol of  institutions  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3>(A)  Any  entity  which  controls  any  in- 
stitution that  became  a  bank  due  to  the 
amendment  to  section  2(c)  of  this  Act  made 
by  the  Bank  Definition  Act  of  1985  and 
which  is  not  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  retain  control  of  such  institution 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

"(B)  Any  entity  seeking  such  approval 
shaU  submit  an  application  for  such  approv- 
al to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  application  for  such  approval  If— 

"(i)  such  approval  would  violate  section  3 
of  this  Act:  or 

"(ii)  the  entity  involved  is  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  authorized  for  bank 
holding  companies  under  this  Act. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
any  application  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
Board  for  the  retention  of  control  of  an  in- 
stitution shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  applica- 
tion seeking  approval  under  such  section.". 

IMMEDIATE  DIVESTITURE 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  in  which  an  entity 
enters  into  an  affiliation  between  May  24, 
1984.  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  such  affiliation  becomes  prohibited 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  such  entity  shall  termi- 
nate such  affiliation  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment.* 


FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  RECOVERY 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  SUFFERING 
PEOPLE  OF  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  cosponsorlng  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  provide 
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famine  relief  and  recovery  assistance 
for  the  suffering  people  of  Africa. 

This  legislation  is  the  successor  to  a 
similar  bill  introduced  last  September 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  which  we  unfortunately  did 
not  have  enough  time  to  consider.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  not  delay  action 
any  longer.  Famine  is  a  cruel  sentence 
of  death  that  will  not  wait  for  pro- 
longed congressional  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  In  Africa  is 
not  a  political  issue.  It  is  a  human 
issue.  Starvation  is  not  a  subject  for 
geopolitical  considerations.  It  is  a 
horror  that  deserves  immediate  action. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  people 
of  the  world  must  lay  down  their  dif- 
ferences and  dedicate  themselves  to 
ending  the  nightmare  of  hunger.  This 
is  the  time. 

The  situation  in  Africa  is  a  crisis  of 
ghastly  proportions.  The  devastation 
there  gnaws  at  the  conscience  of  hu- 
manity almost  as  corrosively  as  it 
wears  away  at  its  victims. 

Consider  the  magnitude.  Over  150 
million  Africans  are  affected  by  the 
drought,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States;  5  million  children  died 
in  1984,  and  another  5  million  faced 
permanent  physical  and  mental 
damage.  The  chance  a  child  will  die 
before  the  age  of  1  is  10  times  greater 
in  Africa  than  here  in  the  United 
States.  Millions  of  desperate  refugees 
aimlessly  wander  the  sub-Saharan 
Desert,  In  search  of  mere  survival. 

Moreover,  the  infrastructure  of 
roads,  trucks,  tools,  and  water  sys- 
tems—which we  in  America  take  for 
granted— has  completely  deteriorated 
in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  we  have 
been  blessed  with  a  fertile  land  and 
abundant  resources.  Yet  our  spirit  has 
always  been  generous  and  our  motives 
humanitarian.  Our  Nation  is  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world,  the  largest 
producer  of  surplus  food,  and  the  pro- 
viders of  at  least  half  of  the  interna- 
tional food  relief  during  emergencies. 

This  legislation  falls  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  emergency  aid  and  re- 
covery assistance.  Over  three-quarters 
of  $1  billion  will  be  targeted  for  emer- 
gency food  relief.  This  sum  should 
provide  for  an  estimated  half  of  Afri- 
ca's immediate  food  needs. 

An  additional  $225  million  will  pro- 
mote longer  range  recovery  and  food 
development,  including  agricultural 
technology  and  infrastructure  rebuild- 
ing. This  money  will  be  directed 
toward  creating  conditions  which  will 
hopefully  prevent  future  crises  like 
the  one  that  confronts  us  today. 

With  this  legislation,  we  take  a  first 
and  necessary  step  toward  relieving 
Africa  of  the  ravages  of  famine  and 
building  a  viable  agricultural  economy 
for  the  future.* 


STATUE     OP    LIBERTY-ELLIS     IS- 
.    LAND    COMMEMORATIVE    COIN 
BILL  INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amruvzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
year  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  statue  and  Ellis 
Island  are  undergoing  extensive  resto- 
ration. The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty- 
Ellis  Island  Foundation,  which  is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.  However, 
the  foundation  needs  to  raise  addition- 
al funds  to  cover  the  restoration  cost 
of  $230  million.  To  help  pay  for  this 
project  and  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial in  1986  of  this  most  American 
of  symbols,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  for  sale  to  the 
public.  The  profits  from  the  coin  sales 
would  be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  res- 
toration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  American  society  is  its  rich  ethnic 
diversity.  In  my  home  of  Chicago 
there  are  hundreds  of  small  communi- 
ties, each  distinguishable  from  the 
other  in  language,  religion,  and  na- 
tionality. One  can  have  spaghetti  for 
lunch,  Kielbasa  for  diimer,  and  finish 
the  evening  dancing  the  horah.  I>e- 
spite  the  great  diversity,  there  are 
common  values:  A  love  of  freedom,  a 
sense  of  Justice,  and  a  passionate 
regard  for  liberty. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  donated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  people  of 
Prance  to  symbolize  the  close  bond  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  The  statue  has 
become  more  than  that — it  Is  the 
symbol  of  liberty  itself.  The  statue 
holds  the  promise  of  a  new  life:  to  the 
oppressed,  freedom;  to  the  tired,  com- 
fort; to  the  home'ess,  shelter.  When 
the  immigrants  packed  their  meager 
belongings  and  unbounded  hopes  to 
journey  to  these  shores,  they  were 
welcomed  first  by  Liberty.  Her  prom- 
ise was  the  promise  of  America.  And 
they  found  that  the  promise  was  kept. 

After  a  Journey  of  thousands  of 
miles  these  weary  but  wide-eyed  trav- 
elers faced  one  more  joximey.  That 
Journey  of  little  over  a  mile— the  trip 
from  Ellis  Island  to  the  mainland— was 
short  in  distance  but  lengthy  in  anxie- 
ty. If  Liberty  lifted  her  lamp  beside 
the  golden  door,  as  Emma  Lazarus 
wrote,  then  EHlis  Island  was  the  golden 
door. 

Over  100  million  Americans  today 
are  descendants  of  the  17  million 
weary  persons  who  passed  by  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  on  through  the 
golden  door  of  Ellis  Island.  In  1892, 
the  island  was  the  Nation's  first,  larg- 
est, and  most  important  immigration 
station. 

The  largest  of  the  33  structures  is 
the  200-foot-long  brick  and  limestone 
registration     building.     Many     older 


Americans  still  remember  climbing  the 
long  stairs  to  the  great  hall,  and  the 
vast  expanses  of  its  vaulted  spaces. 
Doctors  peered  through  hidden  win- 
dows, singling  out  the  diseased  and 
infirm.  Those  suspicious  of  being  un- 
healthy were  marked  with  chalk  let- 
ters for  examination,  treatment,  and 
for  the  unlucky  few,  a  long  and  sad 
return  journey.  To  the  2  percent  who 
were  sent  back  home,  and  to  their 
family  members  who  stayed,  Ellis 
Island  was  the  island  of  tears.  To  the 
vast  majority,  the  island  was  the 
portal  to  the  reality  the  statue  sym- 
bolized: Liberty. 

Today,  these  monuments  to  our 
cherished  values  and  the  rich  diversity 
of  our  people  are  in  dire  need  of 
repair.  Rust  has  severely  damaged  the 
statue.  While  the  central  framework  is 
still  sturdy,  much  of  the  support  for 
the  skin  is  being  replaced.  The  shoul- 
der of  the  right  arm  will  be  reworked 
and  reinforced.  The  torch  has  been 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  built  exact- 
ly like  the  original,  will  be  installed.  A 
new  guardrail  lining  the  helical  stairs 
will  give  visitors  a  new  view  of  the  in- 
terior, and  a  glass  encased  elevator  will 
rise  through  the  pedestal.  A  new  venti- 
lation and  air-conditioning  system  will 
be  installed.  Finally,  workers  will  comb 
the  surface  of  the  skin  repairing  holes, 
sealing  cracks,  and  hammering  out 
bends.  In  the  end,  the  statue  will  be  as 
good  as  new. 

Ellis  Island  is  in  equal  need  of 
repair.  Once  filled  with  the  babble  of 
hundreds  of  languages,  the  great  hall 
is  now  silent  and  empty,  its  walls 
cracked  and  cnmibling.  The  toll  of 
weather  and  pollution  alone  would 
have  been  enough  to  ruin  the  neglect- 
ed buildings.  But  the  elements  were 
aided  by  vandals  who  tore  down  the 
copper  eaves  and  gutters,  ripped  apart 
the  oaken  water  closets  and  looted  the 
interior.  All  the  original  furniture,  ta- 
bleware, and  fixtures  are  now  gone. 

Like  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  there  are 
impressive  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  immigration  station.  There 
will  be  a  new  museum  of  immigration 
containing  the  story  of  the  people  who 
came  and  made  this  Nation  great.  A 
computer  center  will  be  installed 
where  people  can  trace  their  roots. 
Many  of  the  buildings  will  be  restored 
to  their  original  appearance,  and  the 
great  hall  will  appear  Just  as  it  did 
nearly  100  years  ago. 

All  of  this  restoration  will  cost 
money,  $230  million  in  all.  The  sale  of 
three  different  commemorative  coins 
will  raise  $137.5  million  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  But  more  than  that, 
the  coins  will  commemorate  the  values 
that  the  statue  and  Ellis  Island  repre- 
sent. The  $5  gold  coin  will  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  1986.  The  silver  dollar  coin 
will  be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  Ellis 
Island  as  a  gateway  for  immigrants  to 


America.  The  half  dollar  will  honor 
the  contributions  of  immigrants  to 
America. 

One-half  million  gold  coins  will  be 
minted,  and  a  surcharge  of  $35  per 
coin  will  be  included  in  their  price  to 
provide  funds  for  the  restoration 
work.  Similarly,  10  million  silver  dol- 
lars will  carry  a  $7  per  coin  surcharge 
and  35  million  half  dollars  will  carry  a 
$2  per  coin  surcharge.  The  coins  would 
be  sold  directly  to  the  public  by  the 
U.S.  Mint  and  would  also  be  available 
through  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions which  wished  to  carry  them. 

The  legislation  requires  that  there 
be  no  net  cost  to  the  Government 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins.  In  fact,  the 
coin  sales  will  generate  up  to  $172  mil- 
lion in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  sale  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  coins. 

In  the  end.  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  monuments  on  Ellis  Island 
will  stand  for  generations  as  testa- 
ments to  the  history  of  the  American 
immigration  story.  Children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  able  to  come  and 
literally  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors. 

When  President  Grover  Cleveland 
accepted  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  he 
made  the  following  promise:  "We  will 
not  forget  that  liberty  has  here  made 
her  home;  nor  shall  her  chosen  altar 
be  neglected."  With  this  legislation  we 
will  keep  his  promise.* 


THE  BIENNIAL  BUDGETING  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panbtta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  our  work  on  the  Federal 
budget  hsis  come  to  dominate  the  con- 
gressional agenda.  We  begin  the 
debate  on  spending  cuts,  tax  changes, 
the  impact  of  deficits  on  the  economy 
and  the  political  implications  of 
budget  votes  within  hours  of  our  arriv- 
al in  the  House  Chamber  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  session,  and  these 
issues  monopolize  our  time  and  energy 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall, 
elbowing  aside  other  issues  of  national 
importance. 

Also,  because  we  begin  the  budget 
debate  so  quickly  we  get  virtually  no 
chance  to  do  any  serious  thinking 
about  what  our  long-term  goals  for 
the  Federal  budget  should  be  and  the 
best  path  to  achieve  those  goals.  We 
start  making  basic  decisions  on  taxes 
and  spending  before  our  greatest  re- 
sources on  the  budget— House  commit- 
tees—get a  chance  to  hold  hearings 
and  debate  policy  alternatives.  The 
way  we  operate  is  akin  to  taking  the 
field  at  the  Super  Bowl  without  a 
game  plan. 

No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
our  work  on  the  Federal  budget,  but  I 


question  whether  we  should  let  it 
dominate  our  legislative  deliberations 
and  whether  it  is  good  government  to 
make  decisions  on  spending  and  taxes 
without  laying  a  proper  foundation 
through  committee  hearings  followed 
by  debate  on  policy  options  among 
Members.  In  view  of  the  deficit  crisis 
we  are  now  confronting,  we  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  consider  a  more  ration- 
al way  of  developing  Federal  budgets. 

I  believe  the  Congress  would  better 
handle  the  formidable  challenge  of  re- 
ducing budget  deficits  by  moving  to  a 
2-year  budget  cycle,  and  today  with 
Rau>h  Regula  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation which  pror>oses  a  biennial 
budgeting  process  for  Congress. 

First  introduced  in  1977,  the  Biermi- 
al  Budgeting  Act  proposes  that  the 
first  year  of  each  congressional  term 
be  devoted  to  formal  oversight  of  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  to  the  reporting 
by  the  Budget  Committees  of  a  budget 
resolution,  and  the  reporting  by  the 
legislative  committees  of  all  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  Early  in  the  second 
year  authorization  bills  and  a  budget 
resolution  would  be  passed,  making 
way  for  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills,  which  would  be  adopted  before 
the  beginning  of  the  2  fiscal-year 
period. 

This  approach  would  yield  three 
basic  benefits:  more  oversight  of 
present  programs,  more  time  for 
thoughtful  planning  of  a  new  budget, 
and  more  time  to  consider  nonbudg- 
etary  matters.  It  would  take  us  away 
from  the  stop  and  go  funding  we  now 
engage  in,  where  too  many  decisions 
result  from  last-minute  panic  Instead 
of  proper  planning  and  extended 
debate. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  following  schedule: 

mtSTTKAK 

The  committees  of  each  House 
would  spend  the  first  6  months  of  the 
first  session  conducting  oversight 
hearings  on  existing  programs  and 
policies.  Following  these  hearings,  the 
authorizing  committees  would  have 
another  6  months  to  report  out  new 
legislation.  The  Budget  Committees 
would  report  out  a  concurrent  budget 
resolution  by  November  30,  which 
would  allow  legislative  committees 
time  to  incorporate  guidelines  within 
the  resolution  into  their  work. 

SICOHDTKAR 

Each  House  would  devote  itself  to 
working  on  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, with  a  deadline  of  March  10  for 
passage  of  these  measures.  March  31  is 
set  as  the  deadline  for  passage  of  a 
budget  resolution  covering  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  after  which  appropriation 
bills  would  be  considered.  By  April  15, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  are  to 
report  out  their  bills.  Under  the  act 
action  on  appropriation  bills  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day. 


In  recent  years  support  for  a  2-year 
budget  has  increased  considerably.  In 
the  Senate  this  past  session  2-year 
bills  were  introduced  by  Senators 
Roth  and  Cochran,  and  Senators 
Ford  and  Quayle  introduced  a  bienni- 
al budgeting  bill  Jointly. 

Alice  Rivlin,  former  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
Comptroller  General  Charles  Bowsher 
have  praised  the  2-year  concept.  In 
Ms.  Rivlin's  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee's  Task  Force  on  the 
Budget  Process  she  stated  that  a  bien- 
nial budget  would  reduce  the  legisla- 
tive burden,  encourage  oversight  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  Bowsher,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  same  task  force,  commented  that  a 
biennial  budget  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  stability  of  the  entire 
budget  process.  He  went  on  to  state 
that  a  2-year  budget  would  allow  more 
time  for  congressional  decisionmaking 
and  oversight,  reduce  the  number  of 
times  the  Congress  must  act  on  the 
same  program;  provide  more  time  for 
long-range  planning,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  better  budget  analysis, 
fiiiancial  and  operation  planning, 
budget  execution  and  program  review 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
examined  the  experience  States  have 
had  with  2-year  budgets,  selecting 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Florida— all  2- 
year  budget  States— for  analysis.  The 
GAO  report  observed  that  in  the  legis- 
latures of  these  States  timing  of 
budget  bills  and  budget  workload  are 
not  considered  a  problem.  The  advan- 
tages of  2-year  budgeting  were  summa- 
rized this  way  in  the  report: 

During  the  2-year  budget  cycle,  agency 
personnel  can  spend  time  in  the  off-budget 
year  managing  their  agency  activities. 

Biennial  budgeting  does  not  require  the 
state  government's  full  time  attention  for 
budget  review  every  year.  Therefore  more 
time  is  available  to  do  nonbudget  activities. 

Biennial  budgeting  allows  a  "planned  ap- 
proach" to  2-year  budgeting;  that  is, 
through  budget  preparation,  analysis  of 
policy  issues  and  major  budget  proposals. 

On  another  front  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  on  the  Budget  Process, 
under  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Tony  Beilenson,  considered  the 
2-year  budget  as  one  of  four  major 
budget  process  reform  options.  Nine 
Members  from  the  House  and  Senate 
testified  in  favor  of  a  biermial  ap- 
proach at  task  force  hearings,  and  in 
the  task  force  report  a  first  step 
toward  2-year  budgeting  was  recom- 
mended—multiyear  authorizations. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  report  on 
the  bill  that  evolved  from  the  work  of 
the  Beilenson  task  force,  H.R.  5247 
(Rept.  98-1152),  also  recognized  the 
need  for  taking  this  first  step,  stating 
that: 

Extending  the  duration  of  authorizations 
(making  them  multi-year)  would  certainly 
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reduce  the  time  spent  on  authorization  leg- 
islation in  hearings,  markup,  Hoor  debate 
and  conference  and  would  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  authorizations  will  be  in  place 
before  the  House  should  begin  consider- 
ation of  appropriation  bills.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  requiring  all  annual  authoriza- 
tions to  be  extended  to  multiyear  authoriza- 
tions would  help  resolve  some  timetable  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  committee  report  also  encour- 
aged studies  of  the  feasibility  of  plac- 
ing some  annually  financed  programs 
on  a  two-year  appropriation  cycle. 

While  the  Rules  Committee  bill  did 
not  reach  the  floor  last  year,  I  hope 
the  House  will  have  a  chance  to  debate 
a  reintroduced  version  of  H.R.  5247 
during  its  99th  session.  Two-year  au- 
thorizations and  experimentation  with 
2-year  appropriations  will  prepare  us 
for  a  comprehensive  2-year  budget 
schedule,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
House  discussing  these  first  steps 
toward  bietuiial  budgeting  when  we 
debate  budget  process  reform  legisla- 
tion from  the  Rules  Committee. 

Other  interest  in  the  idea  of  2-year 
budgeting  has  come  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration, 
which  stated  in  a  report  entitled  "Re- 
vitalizing Federal  Management"  (No- 
vember 1983)  that: 

Many  options  are  being  considered  which 
would  reduce  the  congressional  workload 
and  the  attendant  Executive  Branch  over- 
burden, but  only  one  really  stands  out  as 
likely  to  have  a  real  and  lasting  impact— the 
idea  of  a  biennial  budget. 

It  is  l)eyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
judge  whether  a  biennial  budget  is  political- 
ly acceptable  and  feasible  for  the  Congress. 
However,  it  is  certainly  technically  feasible 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
NAPA  Panel  strongly  recommends  that 
both  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  work  in  close  coordination 
to  consider  its  adoption. 

Other  groups  outside  Congress, 
namely  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, have  commented  favorably  on 
the  idea  of  2-year  budgeting.  The 
CED.  a  group  of  business  and  educa- 
tion leaders  based  in  New  York,  an- 
nounced their  support  for  active  ex- 
perimentation with  2-year,  or  longer, 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  in 
a  report  released  in  June  of  1983.  The 
group  went  on  to  comment  that  if  a 
high  percentage— of  appropriation 
bills— prove  suitable  for  a  2-year  deci- 
sion cycle,  the  committee  recommends 
an  eventual  move  to  a  biennial  budget. 
Finally,  a  Heritage  Foundation  report 
entitled  "The  Advantages  of  Two- Year 
Budgeting  for  the  Pentagon"  conclud- 
ed that  2-year  budgeting  could  en- 
hance U.S.  national  security.  The 
report,  released  on  November  5,  1984, 
stated  that: 

A  two-year  defense  budget  would  allow 
Congress  time  for  more  effective  oversight. 
It  would  lower  real  unit  costs  by  bringing 
more  certainty  into  the  procurement  proc- 
ess. It  would  allow  more  time  for  reflection 
on  major  issues.  If  two-year  appropriations 
were  coupled  with  even  longer-range  bind- 


ing budget  resolutions,  more  stability,  effec- 
tiveness, and  savings  might  be  brought  Into 
the  defense  marketplace. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  idea  of  a  2- 
year  budget  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion, and  I  hope  Congress  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  advantages  of  a  bien- 
nial timetable  during  this  session.  Yes. 
it  will  be  difficult  to  put  aside  the 
grave  problems  we  now  face  with 
regard  to  ever-growing  budget  deficits 
and  focus  on  options  to  make  the 
budget  process  more  effective,  but  if 
we  do  not  search  for  ways  to  improve 
the  process  we  will  simply  repeat  the 
budget  chaos  that  has  characterized 
recent  years. 

Again,  under  the  current  process 
there  is  simply  too  little  time  to  inves- 
tigate which  Federal  programs  are 
working  and  which  are  not.  and  what 
tax  policy  makes  sense,  and  to  little 
thought  is  given  to  long  range  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  budget  problems. 
We  need  to  revamp  oiu-  current  time- 
table and  engage  in  an  exiensive. 
thoughtful  debate  about  what  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Government  should 
be,  what  programs  are  needed  to  carry 
out  those  responsibilities,  and  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  those  programs. 

The  yearly  scramble  we  engage  in 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  deficit  reduction  plan  that  can 
pass  has  eclipsed  virtually  all  efforts 
at  formulating  a  rational  budget  path 
for  the  coming  decade.  With  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  staring  us  in  the  face  we 
do  not.  frankly,  have  the  luxury  of 
continuing  our  ad  hoc  approach  to  the 
budget.  It  is  essential  that  we  conduct 
oversight  of  Federal  programs  and  try 
to  devise  a  budget  path  that  will  elimi- 
nate deficits  and  keep  essential  Gov- 
ernment programs  effective.  Without 
a  2-year  budget  process  the  chances  of 
fulfilling  these  responsibilities  are,  in 
my  opinion,  slim. 

I  hope  Members  will  take  a  close 
look  at  my  2-year  budget  bill  and  I 
look  forward  to  discussing  the  concept 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Bien- 
nial Budgeting  Act  of  1985: 
H.R.  382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Biennial  Budgeting  Act  of  1985". 

PIIfOIIIGS  AKD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  present  annual  budgeting 
process  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  aUows  too  little  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  over- 
sight responsibilities; 

(2)  allows  too  little  time  for  the  review 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  au- 
thorizing legislation,  of  budget  resolutions, 
and  of  appropriation  bills;  and 

(3)  tUlows  too  little  time  for  the  evaluation 
of  costly  and  complicated  Federal  programs 


and  consequently  contributes  to  the  unre- 
strained growth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  establish  a  more 
thorough  and  timely  process  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget  by— 

(1)  establishing  a  two-year  cycle  for  the 
adoption  of  the  budget; 

(2)  providing  clearly  allocated  time  for  the 
holding  of  oversight  hearings  by  the  several 
committees  of  each  House  in  order  to  review 
the  various  programs  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(3)  requiring  that  consideration  of  author- 
izing legislation,  of  the  budget,  and  of  ap- 
propriation bills  and  resolutions  be  separate 
and  distinct,  thus  allowing  full  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  and  the  merits  and  costs  of  the 
various  programs  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

BSTABLISmCEirr  OP  TWO-TEAR  CYCLE  POR 
CONGRESSIOHAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  3.  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TIlfETABLB 

Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (begiiming  with  the  one-hundreth 
Congress)  is  as  follows: 
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OVERSIGHT  AcnrrriES 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"OVERSIGHT  ACTIVITIES  OR  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  312.  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  15th  day  after  the  Congress  meets  in 
each  odd-numbered  year  and  ending  June  30 
of  such  year,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  review  and  study  the  applica- 


tion, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws  (or  parts  of  laws)  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  having  res[>onsibilities  In  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
committee  (during  such  period)  shall  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability of  enacting  new  or  additional  legisla- 
tion within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution 
has  been  introduced  with  respect  thereto). 
The  findings  and  determinations  made  by 
each  such  committee  as  a  result  of  its  over- 
sight activities  under  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  in  any  year  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  no  later  than  June  30  of  such 
year,  and  shall  constitute  the  basis  for  such 
committee's  legislative  work  with  respect  to 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  beginning  on 
October  1  in  the  succeeding  year.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  311 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  312.  Oversight  activities  of  committees.". 

ANKUAL  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BITDCET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  301  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ANNUAL  ADOPTION  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLtmON  ON  THE  BUDGET" 

(b)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget". 

(c)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  be  enrolled 
until"  and  all  that  follows  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  be 
enrolled  until  a  subsequent  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  has  been  agreed  to  or 
until  any  other  specified  procedure  which  is 
considered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  has  been  subsequently 
completed,  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  is  required  to  be  re- 
pKJrted  in  connection  with  either  such  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  or  other- 
wise, until  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  that  bill  or  resolution;"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  reconciliation  procedure  described 
in  section  310;  and". 

(d)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  first  and 
second  sentences. 

(e)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2). 


PERMISSIBLE  REVISIONS  OP  CONCtTRRENT  RESO- 
LirriON  ON  THE  WTDOrt;  ELIMINATION  OP 
SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLtmON  AS  PRES- 
ENTLY REQUIRED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"first". 

(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "second  required  con- 

CmtRENT      RESOLITTION      AND      RECONCILIATION 

PROCESS"  in  the  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "reconciliation"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  first  and  last  sentences  of 
such  subsection; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b); 

(5)  by  redesignating  sut>section  (f)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  amending  subsection  (c) 
(as  redesignated)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  301(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  b)"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(b)"  In  subsection  (d);  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

reconciliation  process 
Sec.  7.  Section  310(a)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
spending  authority  described  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  which  is  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  year,  contained  In  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  committee,  is  to  be  changed  and  direct 
that  committee  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  accomplish  a  change  of 
such  total  amount;". 
conforming  amendments  to  congressional 

BUDGET  act 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  in  section 
Kb)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Adoption  of  first  con- 
current resolution"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Annual  adoption  of  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "First  concurrent  reso- 
lution" in  the  item  relating  to  section  303 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent 
resolution";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Second  required  con- 
current resolution  and  reconciliation"  In  the 
Item  relating  to  section  310  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Reconciliation". 

(b)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  year" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  '2-flscal-year  budget  period' 
means  the  period  of  2  complete  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  October  I  in  any  even-num- 
t>ered  year.". 

(e)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'April  1  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  10 
of  each  odd-numbered  year";  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1  of  that 
year"  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "Octol>er 
1  of  the  succeeding  year". 

(f)(1)  Section  30Ka)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "mat  is"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "march  31 
OF  EACH  even-numbered  YEAR";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'May  15  of  each  year" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Insertftig  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year". 

(2)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 
year"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31  of 
each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Octol)er  1  of  such 
year"  In  p>aragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ""October  1  of  the  succeeding  year". 

(3)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""April  15  of  each  year" 
and  ""October  1  of  such  year"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No- 
vember 30  of  each  odd-numbered  year"  and 
"October  1  of  the  succeeding  year",  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year  of 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"  and  "such 
5-year  period",  respectively. 

(g)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'or  310". 
(h)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "First"  in  the  heading; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'first"  in  subsection  (a) 
(in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (4)). 

(1)  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out "",  except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "15  hours"  In  subsection 
(bKl). 

(jKl)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking   out   "all  appropriation 

BILLS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  FIRST  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  IS  REPORTED"  in  the  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriation 

BILIS"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "307. "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  each  place 
it  app>ears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"that  period":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  all  bills  and  resolutions  containing  ap- 
propriations or  otherwise  providing  budget 
authority  for  any  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
shall  be  reported  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  no  later  than  April  15  of 
the  vear  In  which  such  [>eriod  t>egins. 

'"(2)  If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  determines  that  changes  in  circum- 
stances with  the  passage  of  time  require  a 
waiver  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
bUl  or  resolution  providing  supplemental  ap- 
propriations or  otherwise  providing  budget 
authority  for  any  period,  such  committee 
may  report,  and  the  House  or  Senate  may 
consider  and  adopt,  a  resolution  waiving  the 
application  of  such  paragraph  in  the  case  of 
such  bill  or  resolution.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "all  ap- 
propriation bills  to  be  completed  before  first 
appropriation  bill  is  reported"  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  307  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriation  bills". 

(k)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striUng  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period"  in  paragraphs  (1MB)  and 
(2KB)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  "the  first  fiscal 
year  of  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period" 
and  "such  5-year  period",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period"  (each  place  it  appears)  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  and  "such  5-year  period",  respec- 
tively. 

(I)  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  year  "  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  even-numbered  year"  and  by 
striking  out  "310(c)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "31(Kb)". 

(m)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
even-numbered  year":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  any  even-numbered 
year"  after  "adjournment  sine  die  of  either 
House". 

(n)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "After  the  Congress"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "310(c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "After  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year,  and.  if  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  required  to  be  reported  by  such 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget". 

(0)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  which 
begin  during  the  calendar  year  in  which" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  which  begins 
after". 

(pKl)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "riportimg  or"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ACTION  OK"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "dates 

rOR  RKPORTINC  AND  FINAL  ACTION.— (  1 )"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "May  15"  in  sulssection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31": 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Congress  shall  complete  action 
on  all  bills  and  resolutions  directly  or  indi- 
rectly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  no  later  than  March  10  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  period.  ":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  committee"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  committee  involved". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "report- 
ing of"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  402 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "action  on". 

(q)  Section  605(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  year  (beginning 
with  1975)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  odd-numbered  year  (beginning  with 
1985)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  beginning  In  the 
following  calendar  year":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
period". 

(r)  Section  607  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
October    1.    1976)"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "for  a  fiscal  year  or  a  2-fiscal-year 


budget  period  (beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  fiscal 
years  begins"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  31  of  the  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  or  budget  period  begins". 

(s)  Section  904(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(as  enacted  or  as  amended  by 
the  Biennial  Budgeting  Act  of  1985)"  after 
"and  rV"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1). 

(t)  The  following  sections  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  tuid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period":  3  (aKl); 
(aK4KA).  (aX4KB).  and  (aK4KC):  202(f)(1): 
301  (aKl).  (bKl).  (cK2),  and  (d)  (first  sen- 
tence): 303  (aKl).  (aK2).  (aK3).  (aK4).  (bKl). 
and  (bK2):  304:  307:  308  (a)  (before  para- 
graph (D).  (aKlKA).  (aK2KA).  (a)  (last  sen- 
tence), (b)  (first  sentence).  (bKl).  (bK2). 
(bK3).  (bK4).  and  (c):  309  (1)  and  (2);  310  (a) 
(first  sentence).  (aKlKA).  (aKlKC).  and  (f): 
311  (a)  and  (b);  401  (a)  and  (bK2);  402(a). 

(u)  The  following  sections  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period":  3(aKl):  303(a)  (after  para- 
graph (4)):  308  (aK2KA)  and  (bK3). 

AMENSMKNTS  TO  BtTDCET  PROCESS  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  3  I  OF  THE  TNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  So  much  of  section  llOS(a)  of 
title  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (1)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  during  the  first  15  days  of  the 
first  session  of  each  Congress  beginning 
with  one-hundredth  Congress,  the  budget 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  3  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar year.  The  budget  so  transmitted  shall 
include  a  tentative  budget  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  In  such  period,  shall  contain 
the  President's  budget  message  together 
with  summary  data  and  text  and  supporting 
detail,  and  shall  set  forth  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  President  may  determine  (with 
respect  to  each  such  fiscal  year)  the  follow- 
ing". 

(b)  Section  1105(aK5)  of  tiUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is 
submitted  and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
the  second  such  year". 

(c)  Section  1105(aKe)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is 
submitted  and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
the  second  year". 

(d)  Section  1105(aK9)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ensuing  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget  period  in- 
volved". 

(e)  Section  1105(a)(12)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  after  that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
such  period". 

(f)  Section  U05(aK13)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Section  1105(aK14>  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  2-flscal-year  budget  period". 

(h)  SecUon  1105(a)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below 
paragraph  (24))  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "During  the  first  15  days  of  the 
second  session  of  each  such  Congress  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
any  revisions  he  may  desire  to  make  in  the 
budget  transmitted  in  the  first  session  of 
that  Congress.  In  applying  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  for 
a  2-fi8cal-year  budget  period,  the  term  'en- 
suing fiscal  year'  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
'first  year  of  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
involved',  and  other  references  to  fiscal 
years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  periods  in  which  the 
years  Involved  respectively  fall.". 

effective  DATE 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  specifically  otherwise 
indicated,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  session  of  the  one-hundredth 
Congress.* 


AGREaai4ENTS  ON  STEEL  IM- 
PORTS DO  NOT  GO  TO  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY'S BASIC  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative announced  the  signing  of 
voluntary  export  restraint  agreements 
with  seven  major  steel  exporting  na- 
tions, an  achievement  that  must  be  ap- 
plauded. 

I  want  to  commend  Bill  Brock,  the 
USTR,  and  his  staff,  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  reach  these  agreements  that 
will  reduce  steel  imports  to  this  Nation 
over  the  next  5  years. 

However,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like 
an  obstructionist.  I  must  express  my 
concern  at  what  has  truly  been  gained 
by  these  agreements.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  done  little  except  to  counter- 
act the  surge  in  steel  imports  we  have 
experienced  during  the  past  2  years. 

And,  if  that  is  the  case— and  nothing 
I  have  seen  yet  indicates  an  adjust- 
ment to  bring  about  deeper  reduc- 
tions—then these  agreements  are  little 
more  than  window  dressing  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  major  effort  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  suffering  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  in  today's  market- 
place. 

If  all  we  have  achieved  by  these 
agreements  is  to  return  to  the  levels  of 
import  penetration  of  1982  and  later, 
then  we  certainly  haven't  given  our 
steel  industry  the  opportunity  it  needs 
to  retool,  modernize  and  increase  its 
efficiency  and  marketability,  despite 
Mr.  Block's  words  that  "these  agree- 
ments offer  our  steel  industry  a  rea- 


sonable opportunity  to  compete  with- 
out being  battered  by  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices  and  surges." 

What  the  USTR  has  achieved,  pri- 
marily, is  the  administration's  goal  of 
reducing  steel  imports  to  between  18 
and  20  percent  of  U.S.  consumption  of 
finished  steel  products,  a  far  cry  from 
the  15-percent  quota  limits  the  con- 
gressional steel  caucus  sought,  with 
the  blessing  and  strong  support  of  the 
steel  industry  itself. 

What  we  have  gotten  instead  is  a 
major  reduction  in  the  steel  import 
surge  experienced  particularly  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1984.  In  effect,  the 
seven  countries  which  signed  agree- 
ments will  limit  their  steel  exports  for 
the  next  5  years  to  about  10.1  percent 
of  U.S.  domestic  steel  consumption, 
about  a  36-percent  drop  from  the  15.7- 
percent  share  of  the  U.S.  market  these 
coimtries  had  in  1984's  third  quarter. 

Looking  back,  though,  the  agree- 
ments will  return  steel  import  levels  to 
about  those  experienced  in  1982  when 
the  seven  countries  in  question— Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain, 
South  Africa,  and  South  Korea— had  a 
10.7-percent  share  of  the  American 
steel  market. 

All  of  the  efforts  by  the  congression- 
al steel  caucus  were  aimed  at  return- 
ing to  the  average  U.S.  steel  consump- 
tion during  the  1979-81  period,  about 
8.5  percent  for  the  seven  countries 
with  whom  new  agreements  were 
signed. 

If  we  look  closely  at  the  agreed  to 
market  shares  of  American  steel  con- 
sumption, we  find  that  only  Japan  and 
Spain  will  be  exporting  somewhat  less 
steel  to  the  United  States  than  they 
did  in  1981,  the  year  before  steel  im- 
ports truly  surged. 

But  it  appears  that  this  administra- 
tion isn't  looking  back  beyond  the  real 
surge  in  imt>orts— the  one  that  oc- 
curred in  the  third  quarter  of  1984. 

In  comparison  with  that  quarter, 
Australia  will  have  the  least  reduction, 
dropping  from  0.2  percent  of  the 
American  market  to  0.18  percent,  and 
Spain  will  have  the  largest  cut  in 
market  share,  from  2.2  percent  to  0.67 
percent. 

For  the  other  countries,  the  reduc- 
tions will  vary  in  comparison  to  the 
third  quarter  of  1984.  Brazil's  share 
will  drop  from  1.3  percent  to  0.8  per- 
cent: Japan's  will  be  reduced  from  7.6 
percent  to  5.8  percent;  Mexico  will  fall 
from  0.7  percent  to  0.3  percent;  South 
Africa  will  export  0.42  percent  as  com- 
pared to  0.9  percent;  and  South  Korea 
will  drop  from  2.8  percent  to  1.9  per- 
cent. 

A  look  at  the  attached  table,  howev- 
er, shows  that  the  cuts  in  imports  are 
not  cuts  in  market  shares  beyond  the 
surge  in  steel  imports  in  the  past  2 
years. 

I  think  the  comment  by  Robert  P. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  Hanna  Mining 
Co.,  at  the  American  Iron  Ore  Associa- 


tion annual  meeting  in  November 
truly  sums  up  my  own  feelings  about 
this  administration's  attitude  toward 
the  domestic  steel  Industry. 

At  that  meeting,  Anderson  said: 

When  the  steel  and  iron  ore  industries 
seek  enforcement  of  domestic  trade  laws, 
they  are  accused  of  being  "protectionists." 
Yet.  let  a  rumor  spread  about  a  failure  of  a 
major  money-center  bank  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  scene  within  hours  offering 
billions  in  financial  guarantees. 

Why,  I  ask,  has  the  Government  not  of- 
fered similar  help  to  the  U.S.  steelmakers 
who  lost  $6.8  billion  in  2  years? 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  same  thought  has 
crossed  my  mind  as  well.  Steel  imi>orts 
continue  to  take  their  toll  on  Ameri- 
can business,  forcing  reductions  in  op- 
erations, layoffs,  both  temporary  and 
permanent,  and  increasing  our  inabil- 
ity to  compete,  yet  our  attempts  to 
seek  long-term  answers  are  rebuffed 
while  we  settle  for  short-range  re- 
sponses that  don't  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problems. 

A  tough  question  that  must  be  asked 
is:  Would  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  dropped  anyway  in  the 
coming  year  because  of  an  expected 
drop  in  demand? 

If  imports  to  the  United  States 
would  have  faUen  anyway,  then  the 
VER's  wlU  have  little  impact  on  the 
long-term  concerns  of  the  steel  indus- 
try because  the  imports  will  have  the 
same  or  a  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
steel  market. 

And,  actually,  we  wiU  be  in  worse 
shape  than  we  are  today.  E^ren  assimi- 
ing  there  is  no  change  in  the  demand 
for  steel,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  great 
benefits  for  the  steel  industry  will  be 
achieved. 

A  steel  analyst  at  Paine  Webber 
Group  anticipates  that  any  impact 
from  the  administration's  efforts  will 
not  be  felt  until  the  middle  of  this 
year.  At  that  time,  he  says,  we  could 
be  headed  into  a  recession  and  this 
would  create  another  cycle  of  excess 
capacity  and  sinking  prices  for  the 
steel  industry. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  with  concern  for 
the  steel  industry  and  the  American 
men  and  women  employed  by  it  hope 
the  administration  program  works  and 
offers  the  industry  the  opportimity  it 
needs  to  restore  its  competitiveness, 
but  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  program  works. 

I  have  my  doubts. 

TABLE  l.-STEEL  IMPORT  PENETRATION  RATES  OF  SEVEN 
COUNTRIES,  1979-84  ' 
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HOUSING:  A  GROWING  CRISIS 
DEMANDS  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and 
growing  housing  crisis.  As  much  as 
anything  else,  this  crisis  demands  that 
we  choose  between  decency  and  degra- 
dation. We  must  either  enact  a  reason- 
able, realistic  housing  program  or  see 
the  niunber  of  homeless  people  in- 
crease, watch  the  quality  of  housing 
decline,  and  stand  idle  and  mute  as 
more  and  more  millions  pay  more  for 
less  housing,  find  themselves  unable  to 
afford  any  decent  shelter,  or  be  unable 
to  find  any  shelter  all  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  continue  to  follow 
policies  that  make  a  bad  situation 
worse,  policies  that  create  degradation 
and  desperation,  policies  that  Ignore 
need  and  promote  greed.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  growing  housing  crisis,  and 
recognize  that  it  demands  action. 

I  am  offering  a  bill  to  reverse  the  de- 
structive, disastrous  and  unconscion- 
able housing  policies  of  the  last  3 
years.  My  bill  will  not  restore  any- 
thing like  the  level  of  effort  that  is 
needed  to  meet  the  urgent  and  ex- 
panding housing  needs  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  reverse  the  direction  that 
has  been  followed  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  need  for  action  is  great  and 
growing.  We  not  only  have  more  poor 
people  than  ever,  the  percentage  of 
Americans  who  are  poor  is  growing.  At 
the  same  time,  housing  that  the  poor 
can  afford  is  disappearing.  No  one 
knows  how  many  homeless  people 
there  are,  but  we  do  luiow  that  the 
nameless  and  numberless  poor  are 
growing  in  number,  that  every  city 
and  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country 
finds  its  emergency  shelter  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  even  minimal  needs. 
As  the  supply  of  housing  that  the  poor 
caxi  afford  (irops,  and  the  number  of 
poor  people  grows,  and  as  States  and 
communities  continue  to  cut  back 
social  services,  more  and  more  people 
are  being  pushed  first  into  the  slums 
and  then  into  the  streets. 

In  the  past  6  years,  the  number  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty  has  in- 
creased by  one-third,  so  that  today  no 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  population, 
or  one  in  every  seven  Americans— is 
PKKjr.  The  greatest  increase  in  poverty 
has  taken  place  since  1980.  Nor  is 
there  any  sign  that  the  growth  in  pov- 
erty is  abating.  The  percentage  of 
Americans  who  own  their  homes  is 
dropping.  Measured  in  real  terms,  av- 
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erage  gross  weekly  earnings  have  de- 
clined every  year  since  1979.  with  the 
sole  exception  of  1983.  Since  1983,  av- 
erage weekly  earnings  have  again 
dropped,  but  at  the  same  time,  rental 
costs  increased  by  almost  11  percent. 
Rental  costs  are  in  fact  going  up  faster 
than  homeownership  costs— reflecting 
a  demand  for  rental  housing  that 
simply  is  not  being  met. 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  need  for 
housing  assistance,  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  since  1981  has 
been  to  cut  housing  commitments.  In 
fact,  the  budget  for  assisted  housing 
programs  has  been  cut  by  60  percent 
since  1981.  Housing  has  been  cut  by 
more  than  any  other  element  of  the 
budget.  In  fact,  virtually  the  only  as- 
sisted housing  program  being  built 
today  consists  of  funds  that  were  au- 
thorized before  the  current  adminis- 
tration imposed  its  cuts.  These  cuts 
were  made  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  housing  commission  report 
that  in  1981  confessed  the  fact  that  at 
least  7  million  low-income  households 
were  paying  more  than  40  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent,  but  getting  no 
housing  assistance  of  any  kind.  Unde- 
niably the  need  has  grown  in  the  in- 
tervening years,  yet  while  the  need 
was  for  a  greater  effort,  unprecedent- 
ed cuts  were  imposed.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  we  have  seen  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  desperate  for  housing,  and  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  who  are 
forced  to  live  in  the  streets  for  lack  of 
even  the  most  rudimentary  shelter. 

The  aim  of  the  housing  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  to  reverse  the  ad- 
ministration's determined  effort  to 
abandon  any  kind  of  housing  assist- 
ance. No  longer  do  we  hear  any  talk 
about  a  "social  safety  net,"  nor  do  we 
even  hear  that  the  administration  will 
propose  an  expansion  of  even  its  own 
housing  voucher  experiment.  In  fact, 
what  we  hear  is  that  the  fiscal  1986 
budget  will  call  for  no  new  housing 
effort  at  all.  This  should  not  surprise 
anyone  who  recalls  the  1984  proposal 
to  cut  housing  by  an  additional  38  per- 
cent, a  proposal  that  Congress  reject- 
ed. Nor  should  it  surprise  anyone  who 
understands  that  the  administration 
actually  thinks  that  housing  is  a  local 
problem  that  local  governments  can 
resolve,  even  though  this  flies  in  the 
face  of  experience,  all  evidence,  and 
even  common  sense.  Local  govern- 
ments cannot  meet  all  their  housing 
needs  without  Federal  help  today,  any 
more  than  they  could  in  the  Great  De- 
pression years.  My  bill  simply  recog- 
nizes the  undeniable  fact  that  assisted 


housing  programs  are  essential,  that 
the  level  of  Federal  effort  must  in 
some  way  be  related  to  the  actual 
need,  and  that  decency  demands  an  ef- 
fective Federal  housing  program. 

The  housing  bill  I  am  offering  would 
roughly  double  the  current  level  of  as- 
sisted hoiising  production.  This  would 
still  be  a  housing  program  that  is  30 
percent  below  the  1980  figure— despite 
the  great  growth  in  need  that  has 
taken  place  since  that  time.  In  suldi- 
tion,  the  bill  provides  for  an  emergen- 
cy shelter  program  of  $200  million, 
recognizing  that  greater  efforts  are 
unquestionably  needed  at  a  time  when 
human  beings  still  elect  to  freeze  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  rather  than 
endure  the  bedlam  and,  yes.  degrada- 
tion of  existing  emergency  shelter.  If 
it  seems  to  some  more  dignified  to  die 
in  the  streets  than  to  go  to  shelters 
that  would  have  made  Dickens  cringe, 
that  alone  should  give  us  all  sleepless 
nights  and  troubled  minds.  What  kind 
of  Nation  is  it  that  can  spend  50  per- 
cent more  for  a  single  satellite  than 
this  bill  calls  for  to  provide  emergency 
shelter— a  figure  that  nevertheless  will 
be  called  excessive? 

My  housing  bill  aims  to  block  admin- 
istration efforts  to  impose  unnecessary 
and  destructive  fee  payments  on 
FNMA  and  GNMA,  the  Nation's  prin- 
cipal providers  of  secondary  mortgage 
markets.  At  a  time  when  homeowner- 
ship  is  slipping,  when  housing  produc- 
tion continues  to  be  some  750,000  units 
a  year  below  demonstrable  need,  it  is 
beyond  comprehension  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  seek  to  cripple  the 
two  agencies  that  generate  the  great- 
est financial  resources  available  to  the 
housing  industry  today,  the  two  agen- 
cies that  more  than  anything  else 
make  homeownership  still  possible  in 
our  country.  Moreover,  this  bill  recog- 
nizes that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  gone  far  beyond  its 
legal  authority,  and  has  in  fact  arro- 
gated to  itself  regulatory  functions 
that  law  assigns  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
intends  to  restore  the  proper  author- 
ity of  those  agencies.  It  is  not  accepta- 
ble that  the  administration  continues 
to  try  to  undo  by  regulation  what  Con- 
gress seeks  to  do  by  statute,  and  this 
bill  corrects  a  number  of  administra- 
tive abuses  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past  2  years. 

Overall  the  bill  I  am  offering  would 
authorize  about  284.000  new  assisted 
housing  units.  It  would,  for  example, 
triple  new  public  housing  units,  from 
the  fiscal  1985  level  of  5.000  to  16.500. 
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Section  8  moderate  rehabilitation,  a 
most  efficient  and  cost-effective  pro- 
gram, would  rise  from  5,000  units  to 
30.000  new  units.  A  new  homeowner- 
ship program,  modeled  on  the  Nehe- 
miah  Program  that  the  subcommittee 
studied  in  New  York  last  year,  would 
be  authorized.  This  program  is  a  clas- 
sic, neighbors  helping  each  other, 
people  helping  themselves  efforts,  of 
the  type  that  exemplifies  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  limovation  and  neighbor- 
liness  that  the  President  so  often  es- 
pouses. This  effort,  if  it  were  funded 
at  a  level  of  $600  million,  would  enable 
almost  31.000  people  to  become  home- 
owners. 

Any  housing  bill  is  complex,  because 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  are  vast, 
varied,  and  constantly  growing.  I  am 
offering  for  the  record  two  tables  that 
summarize  the  bill  and  compare  it  to 
the  present  level  of  housing  programs. 
It  is  a  bill  that  reverses  the  current  di- 
rection, because  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  continue  down  a  road  that 
casts  more  and  more  people  into  the 
streets,  that  forces  ever  larger  num- 
bers of  our  people  to  pay  exorbitant 
costs  for  completely  inadequate  hous- 
ing; nor  can  this  country  abide  a  policy 
that  ignores  need  and  reality  alike,  a 
policy  that  by  inaction  forces  growing 
numbers  of  people  first  into  anxiety, 
then  into  desperation,  and  finally  into 
degradation.  Not  one  of  us  has  failed 
to  see  the  need.  Every  one  of  us  has 
seen  the  homeless.  Every  one  of  us  has 
seen  the  number  of  homeless  people 
grow.  Every  one  of  us  knows  that  af- 
fordable, decent  housing  is  a  precious 
and  shrinking  commodity.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  will  accept  these 
facts  for  what  they  are.  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility to  respond,  and  enact  a 
housing  policy  that  is  at  least  decent 
in  spirit.  That  is  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides—a modest  and  decent  response 
to  a  great  and  growing  national  hous- 
ing crisis. 

D  1840 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  exact  tabulation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  housing  bill  because 
the  subject  of  housing  is  complex. 

A  housing  bill  by  its  very  nature  is 
complex  because  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  vast,  varied  and  constantly 
growing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MIUTAKT  PAMILT  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  also  introduced  what  I  call  the 
Military  Family  Bill  of  Rights  Act  of 
1985. 

Military  families  are  subjected  to 
unique  problems  and  difficulties.  They 
are  subjected  to  frequent  relocations, 
they  have  no  real  choice  about  their 
assignment,  and  they  have  no  real  con- 
trol over  their  family  arrangements, 
because  of  the  pressures  and  frequent 
disruptions  that  flow  from  the  nature 
of  military  life.  Family  separation  is  a 
problem;  financial  burdens  created  by 
uncontrollable  moves  and  housing  ex- 
penses are  a  problem;  inadequate  pay 
and  Inadequate  benefits  are  a  problem. 
Even  though  there  are  many  different 
resources  available  to  military  person- 
nel, there  is  no  systematic  approach  to 
fainily  problems,  the  resources  are  in- 
adequate, and  the  consequence  is  real 
injustice.  It  is  unjust  to  have  military 
families  forced  to  live  in  inadequate 
housing;  unjust  to  deny  their  families 
a  full  range  of  health  benefits;  unjust 
to  fail  to  recognize  that  family  prob- 
lems must  be  addressed  in  a  systematic 
and  caring  way.  Therefore.  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  I  first  introduced 
last  October  to  bring  about  a  greater 
degree  of  justice  for  military  families. 

My  bill  provides  a  supplement  to  the 
housing  allowances  that  are  available 
today.  In  any  high-cost  area,  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  is  insufficient. 
Even  though  there  is  and  has  been  for 
some  years  a  supplementary  housing 
allowance,  the  variable  housing  allow- 
ance, that  program  has  been  inad- 
equately funded.  My  bill  does  two 
things:  it  reduces  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  required  to  qualify  for  the  vari- 
able allowance  from  15  percent  of  pay 
to  10  percent.  That  is  only  fair,  if  you 
consider  that  military  families  would 
live  in  free  housing,  if  the  military  had 
enough  housing  to  serve  all  its  fami- 
lies. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
cost  recoveries  resulting  from  savings 
in  procurement  will  be  used  to  finance 
the  Variable  Housing  Allowance  Pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  airmen  who  reported 
the  $7,000  coffee  pot.  the  $635  arm 
rests  and  the  like,  would  have  some  in- 
centive to  report  such  abuses,  because 
military  members  would  know  that  re- 


sulting savings  would  benefit  them,  as 
is  only  just. 

My  bUl  also  brings  dental  care  under 
the  CHAMPUS  Program.  E>ental  care 
is  not  always  available  to  military  de- 
pendents, but  it  ought  to  be.  Dental 
care  can  be  exceedingly  expensive,  as 
anyone  who  has  had  dental  surgery 
knows.  Thee  is  no  reason  why  such 
care  should  not  be  included  in  CHAM- 
PUS. 

I  am  also  seeking  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Family  Services  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  office 
would  for  the  first  time  make  family 
concerns  a  priority  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  would  establish  and  im- 
plement a  system  to  provide  military 
family  financial  assistance— a  service 
that  is  provided  today  only  on  a  local, 
ad  hoc  basis.  The  office  would  provide 
consumer  information  and  assistance; 
and  it  would  help  with  job  placement 
and  referrals— an  important  service 
when  military  family  members  must 
often  change  jobs  as  a  result  of  reloca- 
tions. The  office  would  also  serve  as  a 
family  advocate,  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  recognize  and 
focus  on  family  concerns  among  serv- 
ice members. 

Family  life  in  the  military  is  not 
easy.  It  is  subject  to  unusual  stress 
and  pressures  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  job  of  the  military  member.  These 
pressures  are  very  much  a  concern  of 
troop  commanders  and  base  command- 
ers. But  these  commanders  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  deal  with  family 
problems,  as  much  as  they  might  wish 
otherwise.  Local  commanders  cannot 
invent  money  when  housing  allow- 
ances are  not  adequate,  and  they 
cannot  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance, except  on  an  Eul  hoc  basis.  They 
can  do  nothing  about  the  need  for 
placing  dental  care  under  CHAMPUS. 

My  bill  addresses  these  concerns.  It 
speaks  to  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  assist  military  families. 
The  need  is  great,  and  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  concern  for  the  99th  Congress. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
RAISE  THE  OMB  DIRECTOR  TO 
CABINET  STATUS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  offering  legislation  which  would 
raise  the  executive  level  ranking  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  that  of  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  If  the  first 
term  of  the  Reagan  administration 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  the  power 
and  vital  position  the  OMB  Director 
holds  in  shaping  the  direction  and 
policy  of  the  executive  branch.  Yet.  in 
the  bureaucratic  framework,  the  OMB 
Director  is  one  notch  below  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  whose  budgets  and 
management  practices  he  oversees. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  position  of  OMB  Director 
by  requiring  that  his  nomination  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
We  should  take  the  additional  step  of 
compensating  the  Director  at  the  level 
of  Cabinet  Secretaries  and  his  deputy 
at  the  level  of  deputy  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, my  interest  is  institutional 
rather  than  personal.  Whether  the  in- 
dividual holding  the  office  of  OMB  Di- 
rector is  James  Lynn  In  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, or  James  Mclntyre  in 
the  Carter  administration,  or  David 
Stockman  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, it  is  the  office  of  OMB  Director 
and  the  responsibilities  exercised  by 
that  office  that  call  for  the  Director  to 
be  compensated  at  the  level  of  a  Cabi- 
net officer.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved promptly  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress.* 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
PROVIDING  FOR  DIRECT  ELEC- 
TION OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
electoral  college  is  an  anachronistic 
and  potentially  dangerous  vestige  of 
another  time  in  our  history.  It  makes 
the  two  elected  officials  who  govern 
over  all  the  people,  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  subject  to  a  cumber- 
some process  that  in  some  circum- 
stances could  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  is  time  for  us  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  by  the 
voters.  I  am  introducing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  today  which  will  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

Direct  election  is  the  method  by 
which  all  of  our  other  elected  public 
officials  in  this  democracy  are  chosen. 
It  is  the  only  process  that  is  complete- 
ly consistent  with  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy that  we  as  a  nation  believe  in  and 
have  fought  to  uphold  for  nearly  200 
years. 

The  cumbersome  and  anti-democrat- 
ic process  of  the  electoral  college  runs 
counter  to  this  current  of  history. 
While  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  to  vote,  we  have 
expanded  our  democracy,  the  electoral 
college  remains  as  a  relic  of  an  era 
that  bore  an  underlying  suspicion  for 
the  will  of  the  people. 

My  amendment  will  provide  that  a 
candidate  receiving  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  would  be  elected. 
If  no  candidate  got  40  percent,  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  a  nmoff  elec- 
tion between  the  highest  two  finish- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hoj>e  that  the  99th 
Congress  will  seriously  consider  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  electoral  college 
and  give  the  people  a  true  voice  in 
electing  the  President  by  approving 
my  amendment.* 


on  the  legitimate  interests  of  Ameri- 
ca's sporting  and  hunting  community. 

This  legislation  would  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of  am- 
munition which  is  designed  as  armor 
piercing.  It  amends  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  except  for 
law  enforcement,  military,  or  export 
purposes.  The  manufacture  or  impor- 
tation for  these  permissible  uses  would 
be  regulated  through  the  licensing  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

In  addition,  a  mandatory  5-year  min- 
imum prison  sentence  for  the  posses- 
sion or  use  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony  is  added  to  ensure  stiff 
punishment  for  the  criminal  who  re- 
sorts to  its  use. 

This  legislation,  which  reflects  the 
results  of  many  months  of  hard  work 
by  the  various  affected  parties,  is  the 
best  means  for  responsibly  controlling 
armor-piercing  ammunition  and  pro- 
viding protection  to  our  police  offi- 
cers.* 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  ban 
cop-killer,  armor-piercing  bullets.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Protection  Act  of 
1985  is  identical  to  legislation  I  pro- 
posed in  the  last  Congress.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall,  that  bill  enjoyed 
the  broad  and  bipartisan  support  of 
over  200  cosponsors,  the  administra- 
tion, and  many  police  and  sporting 
groups.  Unfortunately,  in  the  closing 
rush  of  the  last  Congress  this  impor- 
tant legislation  was  not  acted  upon. 

It  is  the  aim  of  my  bill  to  ensure  the 
continued  utility  of  the  lifesaving  soft 
body  armor  vests  worn  by  many  of  our 
Nation's  police  officers  in  their  dan- 
gerous work  by  detering  the  availabil- 
ity and  use  of  ammunition  designed  to 
penetrate  armor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  does  not  unreasonably  impact 


FEDERAL  POLYGRAPH  LIMITA- 
TION AND  ANTI-CENSORSHIP 
ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal  Polygraph 
Limitation  and  Anti-Censorship  Act  of 
1985.  This  bill  is  essentially  the  same 
as  legislation  I  proposed  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  That  bill  was 
extensively  reviewed  by  several  com- 
mittees of  the  House  during  the  last 
Congress,  but  was  not  addressed  by 
the  full  House  in  the  press  of  business 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

I  exp>ect  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  bill  and  its  histo- 
ry. The  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
this  legislation  and  the  events  of  the 
last  Congress  are  critical,  though,  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  need 
for  and  purposes  of  this  legislation.  At 
the  risk  of  being  unduly  repetitious,  I 
think  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  lay 
out  that  background  with  some  detail. 

This  bill  is  based  upon  the  findings 
and  reconunendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which 
reviewed  the  censorship  and  poly- 
graph initiatives  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration in  October  1983. 

Specifically,  the  committee  recom- 
mended against  the  implementation  of 
the  prepublication  censorship  and 
polygraph  provisions  of  Presidential 
National  Security  Decision  Directive 
84.  These  provisions  would  have  man- 
dated the  signing  of  life  long  prepubli- 
cation censorship  contracts  by  over 
100.000  Government  employees  and 
the  coerced  use  of  polygraph  exams 


for  all  employees  in  the  course  of  leak 
investigations.  The  committee  also  rec- 
ommended against  the  implementa- 
tion of  broader,  but  parallel,  poly- 
graph policies  which  would  have  ex- 
panded the  coerced  use  of  polygraph 
tests  to  preemployment  screening, 
preaccess  interviews,  and  random  secu- 
rity checking. 

In  a  bipartisan  report,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Conunittee  conclud- 
ed that  the  prepublication  censorship 
contracts  would  entail  unwarranted 
prior  restraints  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  This  program,  as  with 
any  Government  censorship  of  speech, 
has  a  tremendous  potential  for  politi- 
cal abuse.  Such  a  system  has  many 
harmful  consequences,  even  when  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  with  the 
most  noble  of  intentions.  Quite  simply, 
this  censorship  system  directly  under- 
mines a  pillar  of  America's  political 
system— the  freedom  from  prior  gov- 
ernmental restraint  in  matters  of  po- 
litical discourse.  My  bill  would  prohib- 
it this  censorship  policy. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee also  concluded  that  there  is  no 
scientifically  acceptable  evidence  to 
support  the  fKJlygraph  policies  pro- 
posed and  good  reason  to  believe  they 
will  result  in  high  error  rates  causing 
harm  to  many  innocent  people,  our 
Government,  and  national  security. 
For  its  review,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  requested  the  Con- 
gress' Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  study  the  available  scientific 
literature  on  polygraph  testing  and 
advise  the  Congress  on  its  validity. 
The  OTA  concluded  that  there  was  no 
scientifically  acceptable  evidence  to 
support  the  use  of  widespread  poly- 
graph screening  as  proposed. 

In  the  context  of  narrow  specific-in- 
cident investigations— generally  crimi- 
nal—the OTA  found  conflicting  scien- 
tific conclusions  on  polygraph  validity. 
In  28  studies  presenting  "acceptable 
scientific  criteria."  correct  guilty  de- 
tections were  found  to  be  as  low  as  35 
percent  and  correct  innocent  detec- 
tions as  low  as  12.5  percent.  A  coin  toss 
could  be  more  accurate. 

Further,  OTA  found  that  in  any  con- 
text—narrow criminal  investigations 
or  widespread  screening— coercing  per- 
sons to  take  a  polygraph  test  would 
likely  decrease  any  validity  the  test 
may  have.  Because  there  is  no  physio- 
logical response  unique  to  lying,  the 
polygraph  cannot  distinguish  between 
people  who  are  lying  and  those  who 
are  merely  afraid  or  nervous.  Coercing 
employees  to  submit  to  polygraph 
tests  increases  the  likelihood  of  inac- 
curate conclusions. 

OTA  also  indicated  that  there  are 
serious  questions  regarding  the  poly- 
graph test's  susceptibility  to  counter- 
measures.  As  a  result,  use  of  the  poly- 
graph may  create  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
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rity  and  weaken  our  national  defense. 
Moles  are  often  good  liars. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
screening  use  of  polygraph  testing  and 
would  place  tight  controls  on  its  use  in 
specific  incident  investigations,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  test  be  truly  volun- 
tary. 

Last  February,  as  the  previous  bill 
was  proceeding  to  markup,  the  White 
House  announced  that  it  was  suspend- 
ing, temporarily,  the  polygraph  and 
censorship  portions  of  NSDD  84.  As  it 
turns  out,  however,  this  suspension 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  actual  im- 
plementation of  these  administration 
initiatives.  The  GAO,  in  a  new  investi- 
gation requested  by  myself  and  Chair- 
man Ford  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Committee,  has  concluded  that  right 
now  all  the  major  agencies,  including 
DOD,  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Justice,  Energy.  Treasury,  and  Trans- 
portation are  requiring  certain  em- 
ployees to  sign  lifelong  prepublication 
review  contracts. 

These  contracts  are  virtually  identi- 
cal to  those  which  had  t)een  suspended 
by  the  President.  At  the  DOD,  alone, 
GAO,  in  June  of  1984,  found  that 
since  1981,  over  156,000  employees 
have  already  signed  these  lifelong  cen- 
sorship contracts. 

The  GAO  report  demonstrates  that 
the  President's  suspension  of  the  poly- 
graph provision  of  NSDD  84  has  not 
affected  the  administration's  plans  for 
screening  with  polygraphs  either.  Cur- 
rently, the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
tends to  institute  a  coerced  polygraph 
screening  program  which  will  cover 
over  100,000  Department  employees. 
The  Department  of  Defense  intends  to 
hire  50  new  polygraph  operators  to 
enable  it  to  conduct  10,000  new  screen- 
ing exams  annually.  Other  agencies 
are  also  following  suit.  For  instance, 
the  Justice  Department  intends  to 
widen  its  polygraph  screening  pro- 
gram, and  the  Federal  Emergency 
management  Agency  has  drawn  up  a 
polygraph  screening  program  to  be  im- 
plemented for  the  first  time  at  that 
agency. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  be  expeditiously  considered 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  to  undo, 
and  prevent  further  reincarnations  of, 
these  dangerous  censorship  and  poly- 
graph policies.^ 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  A  SIX- YEAR  TERM  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  single  6-year 
terms  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  proposal  which  I  have 


offered  for  the  past  several  Congress- 
es, but  its  origins  go  back  nearly  200 
years  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. While  the  Founding  Fathers  de- 
cided to  provide  for  4-year  Presidential 
terms,  the  concept  for  a  single  6-year 
term  of  office  for  our  Chief  Executive 
is  one  which  merits  further  consider- 
ation at  this  time. 

The  pressures  of  modem  political 
circumstances  have  turned  a  Presi- 
dents first  4  years  into  a  virtual  con- 
tinuous reelection  campaign.  No 
sooner  is  the  President  elected,  than 
he  must  focus  on  his  next  election. 
While  the  current  Chief  Executive 
had  a  relatively  easy  time  in  securing 
renomination  and  reelection,  his  expe- 
rience has  been  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Indeed,  both  of  his 
predecessors  faced  grueling  and  time- 
consuming  contests  for  their  party's 
nomination  as  well  as  intense  and  ulti- 
mately losing  battles  for  reelection. 

Nobody  can  calculate  the  price  that 
the  country  has  paid  for  the  distrac- 
tion that  renomination  and  reelection 
imposes  on  a  President.  Given  the 
stresses  and  complexities  of  the  office 
of  President,  it  is  vital  that  we  make 
this  office  as  effective  as  possible  and 
remove  those  forces  that  work  against 
effective  Presidential  operation.  We 
will  all  benefit  if  the  occupant  of  the 
Oval  Office  is  free  to  concentrate  on 
the  job  we  elected  him  to  do— running 
the  country— instead  of  running  for  a 
second  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  single  6-year  term 
will  give  our  Presidents  the  time  they 
need  to  carry  out  their  programs.  Lim- 
iting them  to  a  single  6-year  term  will 
allow  them  to  focus  on  the  job  of 
President  instead  of  the  role  of  candi- 
date. 

I  hope  that  the  99th  Congress  will 
give  serious  attention  to  this  propos- 
al.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlis  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  January 
7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Wylie,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,500. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernan)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  Green  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Roth  in  four  instances. 
Mr.    Lewis    of   Florida    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Crane  in  II  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Shuhway. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  li 

Mr.  CoATs. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  KiLOEE. 

Mrs.  Boxer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi. 
Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Ms.  Oakar  in  six  instances. 
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Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Wyden.  I 

Mr.  Clay.     ' 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Ortiz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Luken. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1985.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  during  the 
month  of  October  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  made  payments  to  the 
U.S.  creditors  on  credits  guaranteed  by  the 
CCC  for  which  payments  had  not  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
pursuant  to  Public  l^aw  97-257,  section  306; 
Public  Law  98-151,  section  101(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  whereabouts  of 
military  equipment  transferred  since  1980 
from  the  United  States  to  El  Salvador,  and 
the  whereabouts  of  Salvadoran  military  per- 
sonnel trained  with  U.S.  military  aid  funds, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-332,  section  108 
(98  Stat.  287);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associate 
Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
guaranteed  student  loans  program  for  fiscal 
year  1985  needs  a  supplemental  estimate  for 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  1515  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 


of  budget  authority  for  November  1984.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-344.  section  1014(e) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-3);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  for  December  1984.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-344.  section  1014(e) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-6);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  property,  sup- 
plies and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  July  1. 
1984.  through  September  30.  1984.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-212.  section  718;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  review 
of  the  deferrals  submitted  by  the  P»resident 
on  October  1.  1984  (H.  Doc.  98-273).  pursu- 
ant to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  review 
of  the  deferrals  submitted  by  the  President 
on  October  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
685  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-5);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, transmitting  a  report  on  expenditures 
of  appropriations  during  the  period  April  1. 
1984  through  September  30.  1984.  pursuant 
to  40  U.S.C.  262b;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting  notification  of  the  transfer  of 
funds  appropriated  to  DOD.  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  in  section  733  of  the  1982 
IX)D  Appropriations  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  three  reports  of  violations  of 
regulations  governing  the  administrative 
control  of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  housing  counseling  program, 
as  requested  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  on  HUD-owned  multlfam- 
ily  project  negotiated  sales,  as  required  by 
the  Senate  Committee  Report  on  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Army's  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  provost  marshal  support 
services  at  Headquarters,  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion (Mechanized)  and  Port  Riley.  Port 
Riley,  KS.  to  contractor  performance,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  at  (Public  Law  96- 
342.  section  502(b)  (96  SUt.  747));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

15.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Support  Center  located  at 
Cameron  Station.  VA.  and  the  Brigade 
Visual  Information  Branches  located  at 
Port  Meade.  MD;  Port  Gillem.  GA;  Port 
Sheridan.  IL;  Port  Sam  Houston.  TX.  and 


Port  Baker.  CA.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
at  (Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b)  (96 
Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  de- 
cision to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  audiovisual  and  training  support  func- 
tion at  the  Oakland  Army  Base.  Oakland. 
CA,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public 
Law  96-342.  section  502(b)  (96  Stat.  747));  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  stor- 
age and  warehousing  branch  functions,  U.S. 
Army  Training  Support  Center,  Port  Etistis, 
VA,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public 
Law  96-342,  section  502(b)  (96  SUt.  747));  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmit- 
ting a  listing  of  supplemental  contract 
award  dates  for  the  period  November  1. 
1984.  to  December  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Pinancial  Management), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Army's  decision 
to  convert  the  administrative  and  installa- 
tion support  activity  at  the  U.S.  Army  Avia- 
tion Systems  Command.  St.  Louis.  MO.  to 
contractor  performance,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342.  section 
502(b)  (96  Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Pinancial  Management), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Army's  decision 
to  convert  the  Directorate  of  E^ngineering 
and  Housing.  Port  Belvoir.  VA.  to  contrac- 
tor performance,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
nt.  (Public  Law  96-342.  section  S02(b)  (96 
Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notification  of  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  laun- 
dry and  dry  cleaning  services  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Logistics  Base.  Barstow.  CA,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342,  sec. 
502(b)  (96  Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  adminis- 
trative support  service  function  at  the  Avia- 
tion Supply  Office,  Philadelphia,  PA,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342, 
sec.  502(b)  (96  SUt.  747));  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 
convert  the  food  services  function  at  the  Pa- 
cific Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu,  CA. 
to  contractor  performance,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342,  sec. 
502(b)  (96  SUt.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 
convert  the  audiovisual  services  function  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  MD,  to 
contractor  performance,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342,  sec. 
502(b)  (95  SUt.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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25.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  notice 
of  the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  storage  and  warehousing 
function  at  the  Naval  Support  Activity.  New 
Orleans.  LA.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt. 
(Public  Law  96-342.  sec.  502(b)  (96  SUt. 
747)):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

26.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  the  decision  to  convert  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  custodial  services  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany. 
GA.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt  (Public 
Law  96-342.  sec.  502(b)  (96  SUt.  747)):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139a 
(b)(1)  and  (f)  (96  SUt.  740):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics  and  Communications). 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department's  plans  to 
study  conversion  from  in-house  operation  to 
commercial  contract  various  activities  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.  (Public  Law  96-342.  sec. 
502(a)  (96  SUt.  747)):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Executive. 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Board's  fiscal 
year  1983  readiness  assessment  of  the  Re- 
serve components,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Manpower  Installations 
and  Logistics),  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  and  audit  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  Society, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  January  5,  1905, 
chapter  23,  sec.  6:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
n.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  the  report  of  the  annual  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  Home  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1983. 
chapter  130.  sections  1  and  2:  March  4,  1909, 
chapter  299  section  1:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Board  (RFPB)  covering 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller— Admin- 
istration), transmitting  notification  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to 
exclude  the  clause  from  a  contract  concern- 
ing examination  of  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2313(c):  to  the  committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notification  of  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Navy's  intention  to  omit  the  clause 
concerning  examination  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  a  contract  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2313(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  ef- 
forts to  resolve  disputes  connected  with  the 
esUblishment  of  the  Regional  MiliUry 
Training  Center  (RMTC)  in  Honduras  and 


the  plans  of  the  Goverrunent  of  Honduras 
to  relocate  the  RMTC.  as  required  by  the 
conference  report  accompanying  the  1985 
DOD  Authorization  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes.  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  during  September  1984  to 
Communist  countries,  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dential determinations,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

37.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
1983  annual  report  on  the  Impact  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 
Act  of  1978.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-557. 
section  408(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
1983  annual  report  on  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Programs,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
3533(d)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting  the  Corporation's 
second  annual  report  on  the  types  and 
amounts  of  net  worth  certificates  purchased 
from  each  depository  institution,  and  the 
conditions  imposed  on  each  such  depository 
institution,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1823  nt.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affairs),  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  IMF-imposed  sUbilization  programs 
on  basic  human  needs  in  countries  to  which 
loans  are  made  by  the  Fund,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  31,  1945,  chapter  339,  section 
30<b)  (92  SUt.  1052:  94  SUt.  1553):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  International  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled.  "Foreign 
Direct  Investment  and  Commercial  Capital 
Flows;  The  Role  of  the  Multilateral  Devel- 
opment Banks."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
181.  section  1005(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  1984  third  quar- 
ter report  on  the  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
220.  section  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  his  findings  regard- 
ing consideration  of  U.S.  membership  in  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  July  31,  1945.  chapter  339. 
section  50(b)  (97  Stat.  1278);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Board's  1983  annual  report,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  July  22.  1932.  chapter 
522.  section  17(b)  (69  SUt.  640):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

45.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes.  transmitting  a  report  on  proposed 
transactions  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Brazil,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31.  1945. 
chapter  341.  section  2(b)(3)(iii)  (88  SUt. 
2335:  91  Stat.  1210:  92  SUt.  3724);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


46.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting  the  final  report 
on  reform  of  the  Federal  financial  regula- 
tory system  by  the  Task  Group  on  Regula- 
tion of  Financial  Services:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled. 
"Purchase  of  VCR's  for  July  Grand  Prize 
Drawing."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  455(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,    transmitting   a   report   entitled, 

"Refunds  Due  the  DC.  Energy  Office 
Under  the  LIHEAP  Program,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  455(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled. 
"Review  of  the  District's  Lease  for  the 
Georgetown  Market."  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  455(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "Review  of  District  Government 
Contracts  with  Former  District  Officials," 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
455(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Overpayments  to  LaMancha, 
Inc.,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 455(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

52.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  a 
notification  of  the  delay  of  the  report  on 
programs  and  activities  assisted  under  the 
Women's  Educational  Ekjuity  Act  of  1978, 
pursuant  to  ESEA,  section  937  (92  SUt. 
2300):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

53.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Continuing  Education, 
transmitting  the  18th  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Continuing 
Education,  pursuant  to  HEA,  section  117(d) 
(94  Stat.  1382);  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Reha- 
billUtion  Services  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  the  fiscal 
year  1983  report  on  program  activities 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  pursu- 
ant to  29  United  SUtes  Code  712  (Public 
Law  93-112,  section  13  (92  SUt.  2985;  98 
SUt.  17)):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

05.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  amendment  to  the  final 
regulations  for  the  College  Housing  Pro- 
gram—loan discount  provisions,  pursuant  to 
GEPA.  section  431(d)(1)  (88  SUt.  567;  90 
SUt.  2231:  95  Stat.  453):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  Secretary's  Discretion- 
ary Program,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
431(d)(1)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  SUt.  2231:  95 
Stat.  453):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

57.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Assistance  to  States  for  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
431(d)(1)  (88  Sut.  567;  90  SUt.  2231;  95 
Stat.  453):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
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Prevention,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting the  1983  fiscal  year  report  on  Feder- 
al juvenile  delinquency  programs,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-415.  section  204(b)(5)  (91 
SUt.  1049)  and  section  246:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eklucation  and  Lat>or. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  study  of  means  to 
assist  high  unemployment  groups,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  June  25.  1938.  chapter  676.  sec- 
tion 4(d)(3)  (88  Stat.  73);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

60.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees.  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  foun- 
dation for  1983-84.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-642.  section  13(b):  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

61.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  value  of  all  the  proper- 
ty owned  or  used  by  oil  pipeline  common 
carriers,  pursuant  to  ICA.  section  19a(d) 
(I*ublic  Law  95-91.  section  402(b):  Public 
Law  95-473.  section  4(c)):  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  report  on  residential  energy 
conservation  financing,  supply  and  installa- 
tion activities  of  public  utilities,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-619.  section  216(g)  (94  SUt. 
744):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Energy, 
traiismitting  a  repwrt  of  the  activities  under- 
taken with  respect  to  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  under  the  SPR  Amendments  Act 
of  1981.  pursuant  to  EPCA.  section  165(b) 
(95  Stat.  620):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  extent  to  which  Federal  and  State 
programs  are  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  illness,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  290aa  nt  (Public  Law  98-24,  sec- 
tion 3(a));  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

65.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servic^es,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  SUte  medicaid  utili- 
zation control  programs,  pursuant  to  SSA. 
section  1903(g)(6)  (91  SUt.  1205):  to  the 
Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Commerce. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  volun- 
tary agreement  and  plan  of  action  to  imple- 
ment the  International  E^nergy  F»rogram:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commu- 
nications Satellite!  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  21st  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities  and  accomplishments  (in- 
cluding anticompetitive  practices),  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-624,  sections  404  (b)  and 
(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  13th  annual  rejjort  on  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-598.  section  7(c)(2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Congres- 
sional Relations.  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
recent  amendment  of  the  standard  for  the 
flammability  of  mattresses  and  mattress 
pads,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  30,  1953, 
chapter  164,  section  4  (g)  or  (1)  (95  SUt. 
711):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, 


70.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion, 
transmitting  additional  information  on  the 
progress  toward  completion  of  the  North- 
east corridor  improvement  project  (EC4157, 
Oct.  11.  1984):  to  the  Committee  on  B^nergy 
and  Commerce. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Internation- 
al Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  Commission's  determination  to 
extend  the  time  period  for  acting  upon  the 
appeal  before  the  Commission  in  Finance 
Docket  No.  30123.  "Southern  Pacific  Trans- 
porUtion Company  Discontinuance  of  Pas- 
senger Train  Service  In  Ventura  and  Los  An- 
geles Counties,  CA,"  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327(k>(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  extraordinary  extensions  of  dead- 
lines In  rail  carrier  pr<x;eedings.  pursuant  to 
49  U.S.C.  10327(k)(2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  addition  of  six  further  countries  to  the 
Antiterrorism  Assistance  Program,  pursuant 
to  FAA.  section  574(a)(1)  (97  SUt.  972);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  proposed  approval  of  a  manufacturing 
license  agreement  which  involves  the  manu- 
facture of  significant  combat  equipment  in 
India  (Transmittal  No.  MC-35-84),  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  intent 
to  issue  a  conmiercial  export  license  for  the 
sale  of  certain  major  defense  equipment,  ar- 
ticles, and  services  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  (Transmittal  No.  MC-36-84),  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

77.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  intent 
to  issue  a  commercial  export  license  for  the 
sale  of  certain  major  defense  equipment,  ar- 
ticles, or  services  to  the  Government  of 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  MC-37-84),  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  Intent 
to  consent  to  certain  third-country  transfers 
of  defense  equipment,  articles,  or  services, 
the  export  of  which  has  been  licensed  or  ap- 
proved under  section  38  of  AECA  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  MC-4- 
85).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2753(d)(3).  (AECA 
section  3(d)(3).  94  SUt.  3131;  95  SUt.  1519); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovem- 
menUl  Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  proposed  manufacturing  license  and  tech- 
nical assistance  agreement  for  the  produc- 
tion of  defense  equipment  in  Japan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-3-85).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of   SUte   for   Legislative   and   Intergovern- 


mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  proposed  license  for  the  export  and  assem- 
bly of  significant  combat  equipment  In  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(c):  (AECA  section  36(c)  and 
36(d)):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  information 
that  a  violation  of  use.  safeguard,  or  trans- 
fer restrictions  regarding  defense  articles 
may  have  occurred,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2753(cK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  addition  of  a  country  to  the  Anti-Ter- 
rorism Assistance  Program,  pursuant  to 
FAA,  section  574(a)(1)  (97  SUt.  972);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
price  and  availability  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1984.  pursuant  to  22 
UJS.C.  2768:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistant  Agency,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Denmark 
(Transmittal  No.  3-85),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  2-85).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  his  determination  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  grant  assistance  to 
CosU  Rica  in  fiscal  year  1985  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  pursuant  to 
33  U.S.C.  2370(q):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

87.  A  communication  from  the  lYesident 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  with  respect  to  Iran,  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1703  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  Ije  printed. 

88.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  bi- 
monthly report  on  progress  toward  a  negoti- 
ated solution  of  the  Cj^rus  problem,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U-S.C.  2373(c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-7); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

89.  A  conmiunication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  notifi- 
cation of  the  continuation  of  the  national 
emergency  in  Iran,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
1622(d)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-8);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  commercial  and  governmen- 
tal military  exF)orts.  together  with  a  list  of 
all  defense  requirement  surveys  authorized 
for  foreign  countries  during  the  preceding 
quarter,  pursuant  to  AECA,  section  36(a) 
(90  SUt.  740;  94  SUt.  3134)  and  section 
26(b)  (92  SUt.  740)  (E.G.  11958);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  listing  of  outstanding  and  accepted 
letters  of  offer  for  defense  equipment 
valued  at  $1,000,000  or  more  as  of  Septem- 
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ber  30.  1984.  pursuant  to  AECA.  section 
36<a)  (90  SUt.  740:  94  Stat.  3134)  and  sec- 
tion 26<b)  (92  SUt.  740)  (E.O.  U958):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1983  annual  report  on  gifts  given  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  foreign  individuals, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-105.  section 
515(b)<2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

98.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  his  decision  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
the  limiution  on  foreign  travel  by  a  citizen 
who  is  financed  by  grants  from  the  Private 
Sector  Program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2450 
nt.  (Public  Law  98-164,  section  207(a)  (fiscal 
year  1984-85)):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  from  April  1.  through 
Septeml)er  30.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General.  General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Inspector  General,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-542.  section  5(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. Transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1984.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

102.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of  his 
Office,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-91.  sec- 
tion 208(c);  to  the  Conwnlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
comments  of  the  SecreUry  of  Energy  and 


the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
on  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-91.  section  208(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
activities  of  his  Office,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-505.  section  204(a)  (96  Stat.  1824);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

105.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  fiscal 
year  1984  report  on  the  donation  of  person- 
al property  and  disposal  of  real  property  to 
public  health  institutions,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  30,  1949.  chapter  288.  section 
203(0)  (90  SUt.  2454);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op  orations. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ending 
Septemt>er  30.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

107.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's decision  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  certain  provisions  of  the  Compe- 
tition In  Contracting  Act  of  1984.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-132.  section  21;  Public  Law 
98-411,  section  203(a)  (98  SUt.  1558):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  April  1.  1984,  through  September  30. 
1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  the  seniiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ending  September 
30,  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 5(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  transmitting  a  report  on  highway 
safety  performance  of  each  SUte.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  97-424.  section  207:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
a  list  of  GAO  reports  that  were  issued  or  re- 
leased in  September  1984,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  719(h):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
the  third  biennial  report  on  the  transfer  of 
excess  and  surplus  federal  personal  proper- 
ty to  nonfederal  organizations  (GAO/GGD- 
85-3,  November  9.  1984),  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  483(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. General  Accounting  Office,  trsmsmitting 
a  list  of  all  reports  Issued  by  GAO  during 
October  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  fiscal  year  1984  report  on  the 
disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
historic  monument  purposes,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  30.  1949.  chapter  288.  sec- 
tion 203(0)  (90  Stat.  2454);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 


mitting the  semiannual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  inspector  general  for  the  period 
ending  Septemlier  30.  1984,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Inspector  general  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1984,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  S(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  inspector  general  for  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1984.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vlrormiental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiaiuiual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  inspector  general  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1984,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  inspector  general  for  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1984,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  Section  5(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

122.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  notice  of  any  propos- 
al for  a  new  Federal  records  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  notice  of  a 
proposal  for  new  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  altered  system  of  records,  pur- 
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suant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  a  notice  of  a 
proposal  for  an  altered  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  a  notice  of  a 
proposal  for  new  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Science  and  Education.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  second  progress  report  on  the  human 
nutrition  research  and  information  manage- 
ment CHNRIM]  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op>erations. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  an  eval- 
uation of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  PosUl 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  an  evalua- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  sind  administrative 
control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  United  SUtes  Code 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  computer  matching  program, 
pursuant  to  5  United  SUtes  Code  552(a)(0); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  altered  record  system, 
pursuant  to  5  United  States  Code  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  and  altered  systems 
of  records  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  5  United  SUtes 
Code  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  notice 


of  a  proposal  for  a  computer  matching  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  5  United  SUtes  Code 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (96  SUt.  750):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  an  evalua- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Arms  Con- 
trol Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Contunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  

144.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  proposed  new  system 
of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

146.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c>(3>:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  an  evaluation 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
transmitting  notification  of  proposed  modi- 
fications of  two  existing  systems  of  records, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion  System, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  an  eval- 
uation of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  inspector  general. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  summary  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  long-range  strategic  plan 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compli- 


ance with  the  requiremente  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  552(cX3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

157.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requiremenU  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion, transmitting  the  1983  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  United  SUtes  Coast 
Guard  Military  Retirement  System,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(lKB):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  0[>erations. 

159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion. transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
■')512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  The 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

162.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  of  one  of  their  systems  of 
records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Di- 
rector of  Human  Resources.  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Springfield.  MA.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  retirement  plan  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Springfield,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983.  including 
the  annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Trust  Fund  Board,  pursuant  to  2 
U.S.C.  139:  2  U.S.C.  163:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

165.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Books 
in  Our  F\iture":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  transmitting  his  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  funds  for  the  period 
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July  1.  1984  to  September  30.  1984.  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-4);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  in.  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-9):  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

168.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Science.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  deferment  of  the  1983 
and  1984  construction  repayment  due  the 
United  States  from  Almena  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict No.  5.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, Kansas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August 
4.  1939,  chapter  418.  section  17(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

169.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Science.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  deferment  of  the  1983 
and  1984  construction  repayment  due  the 
United  States  from  Cedar  Bluff  Irrigation 
District  No.  6,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program.  Kansas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  4,  1939.  chapter  418,  section  17(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

170.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Science,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  deferment  of  the  1983 
and  1984  construction  repayment  due  the 
United  States  from  Webster  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict No.  4.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, Kansas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August 
4,  1939.  chapter  418.  section  17(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

171.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Science.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  approval  of  a  project  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  August  6,  1956.  chapter  972. 
section  4(c)  (71  Stat.  48);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

172.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  in  docket  87-E  before 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

173.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Pauma 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  in  docket  80-A 
before  U.S.  Claims  Court,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

174.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  necessity  to  construct  modifications  to 
Newton  Dam.  Newton  Project,  Utah,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-578,  section  5:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Science.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  project  proposal  re- 
ceived under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act.  pursuant  to  the  iu;t  of  August 
6,  1956,  chapter  972.  section  10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  7,  1953,  chapter  345,  section  10(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

177.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  proposed  refunds  of 
excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  Augiist  7.  1953.  chapter 
345,  section  10<b);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953.  chapter 
345,  section  10<b):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  notification  of  a  proposed  refund 
of  excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953.  chap- 
ter 345.  section  l(Kb):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  notification  of  a  proposed  refund 
of  excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7.  1953,  chap- 
ter 345,  section  10<b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  notification  of  a  proposed  refund 
of  excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  7,  1953,  chap- 
ter 345,  section  l(Kb):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
for  non-North  Slope  Federal  Lands  in 
Alaska,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-487.  sec- 
tion 1008(b)<4);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  revised  report  con- 
cerning helium  gas  conservation,  produc- 
tion, purchase,  and  sale,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  March  3,  1925.  chapter  426.  section  16  (74 
SUt.  923);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court's  judgment  order,  "White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  v.  United  States— 
No.  22-H";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
1983  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  8,  1938,  Chapter  327,  section  11  (56 
Stat.  258);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
.Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  transmitting  a 
report    and    financial    audit,    pursuant    to 


Public    Law    88-504,    section    3    (36    U.S.C. 
1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  and  financial 
audit,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504,  sec- 
tion 3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "A  Citizens  Guide  to  Under- 
standing the  Voting  Rights  Act,"  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-183.  section  5(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  Agent, 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  report  and  fi- 
nancial audit,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  biennial  report  on 
coastal  zone  management,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-454.  section  316  (86  Stat. 
1288.  90  Stat.  1091:  94  SUt.  2066):  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1983  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  all  marine  mammal  species 
and  population  stocks  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-522,  sec- 
tion 103(f):  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  claim  from  the  owners  of  a 
vessel  that  was  damaged  in  Canal  waters 
outside  the  locks,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-70,  section  1415(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  claims  from  the  owners  of 
two  vessels  for  damages  that  occurred  in 
canal  waters  outside  the  locks,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-70,  section  1415(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  under  10  U.S.C. 
2304(a)(ll)  during  the  period  April  1,  1984 
through  September  30,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Management  and  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  reports  on  White  House 
personnel,  pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  113;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  professional 
and  scientific  positions  established  under  5 
U.S.C.  3104  and  5  U.S.C.  5371,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  for  cal- 
endar year  1983,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1209(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

199.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effect  which  the  maximum 
aggregate  amount  payable  to  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  in  a  fiscal  year 
has  had  with  respect  to  recruitment,  reten- 
tion, and  morale,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5383 
at  (Public  Law  98-168,  section  301(a));  tc  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


200.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  a  predeparture  al- 
lowance to  an  employee  transferring  to  a 
foreign  area  from  a  U.S.  territory  or  posses- 
sion, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
locations  in  Panama  made  available  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agreements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  special  counsel.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  responding  to  allegations  of 
gross  waste  of  funds  and  mismanagement  in 
connection  with  contracted  radiological 
services  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center.  Augiista.  GA.  pursuant  to  5 
US.C.  1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  Stat.  1125):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  special  counsel,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  setting  forth  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Secretary's  investigation 
of  allegations  of  improprieties  in  the  pro- 
curement of  nine  motor  whale  boats  from 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  ME,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1206<b>(5KA)  (92  Stat.  1125);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Research  Council,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, transmitting  a  study  of  the  benefits 
of  the  55  m.p.h.  national  speed  limit,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-424,  section  204:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

204.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Research  Council,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, transmitting  a  study  of  citizens  band 
radios  on  buses,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
261,  section  25(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  Automotive  Technology  De- 
velopment Program— fiscal  year  1984,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-577.  sections  15,  !9(1), 
and  20  (92  SUt.  61,  69.  70  and  85):  Public 
Law  95-238,  section  310(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1983  through  July  1984, 
pursuant  to  SBA,  section  10(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

207.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms, 
pursuant  to  SBA,  section  10(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  an  aiuiual  report  on  the 
performance  of  Industrial  application  cen- 
ters, pursuant  to  SBA,  section  21(f)  (94  Stat. 
843);  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

209.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  exchange  of  medical 
information  program  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  1984,  pursuant  to  6057;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Independent  living  services  and  assist- 
ance, pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  1520  (94  Stat. 
2185);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

211.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 


a  report  on  sharing  of  medical  facilities  and 
exchange  of  medical  information,  pursuant 
to  38  U.S.C.  5057;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting the  final  monthly  Treasury  sUte- 
ment  of  receipts  and  outlays  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  331(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
RepresenUtive.  Office  of  the  V£.  Trade 
RepresenUtive.  transmitting  the  biannual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  1977,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-236,  section  5:  E.O. 
12224;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Ways  and  Means. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  funding 
obligations  of  the  fishermen's  guaranty 
fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-396.  section 
309;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Merchant  Marine  and  F^her- 
ies. 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  notification  of  the  trans- 
fers of  authorized  and  appropriated  DOD 
funds,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-212,  sec- 
tion 729  and  Public  Law  98-94,  section  1201; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  second  biennial 
report  on  implemenUtion  of  the  Alaska 
Federal-Civilian  Energy  Efficiency  Swap 
Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-571, 
section  6(a):  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Commission's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  92-573.  section  27(kKl):  Jointly 
to  fhe  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Appropriations. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Chainnan,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  or  associ- 
ated with  any  facility  licensed  or  regiilated 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  or  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  covering 
the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1984,  togeth- 
er with  information  updating  some  previ- 
ously reported  abnormal  occurrences,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-438,  section  208;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  sutus  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion  System, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-586,  section 
7(a)(5)(E);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary.  Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  Department  of  SUte,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  allocation  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training,  Military  Assistance, 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Financing,  and 
Peacekeeping  Operations  Programs,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S,C.  2413(a);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  SUte,  transmitting  a 
report  determining  that  the  furnishing  of 


direct  assistance  to  Mozambique  would  fur- 
ther the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
121,  section  512  (95  SUt.  1655);  Public  Law 
98-151,  section  lOl(bKl)  (97  SUt.  964); 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Act,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2413(a):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  certain  properties  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  In  accordance 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3784(b):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  desig- 
nating Kampala,  Uganda  as  a  danger  pay 
poet,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5928  (97  SUt. 
1028);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  GAO's  review  and 
evaluation  of  methodology  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  allowing  oil  and 
gas  wells  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
be  shut-in  or  to  flare  natural  gas,  pursuant 
to  43  U.S.C.  1861(b);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  entitled,  "Examination  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank's  Financial  SUtements  for 
the  Tear  ended  September  30,  1983," 
(GAO/AFMD-84-72,  Sept.  28,  1984),  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

227.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  the 
first  of  several  reports  on  the  net  worth  cer- 
tificate assistance  programs,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-320,  section  205:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Better  Management  of  In- 
formation Resources  At  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Could  Reduce  Waste  and  Im- 
prove Productivity"  (GAO/IMTEC-85-1. 
Dec.  21.  1984):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation, pursuant  to  AEA,  section  147e. 
(94  SUt.  788):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "U.S.  Sweetener/Sugar 
Issues  and  Concerns"  (GAO/RCED-85-19, 
Nov.  15,  1984);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Agriculture,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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January  3,  1985 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt): 
H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  require  reauthorizations 
of  budget  authority  for  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  10  years,  to  provide  for 
review  of  Government  programs  at  least 
every  ten  years,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oltlahoma: 
H.R.  .3.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  President 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  and  that  the  con- 
gressional Budget  Committee  report,  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  each  fiscal  year:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HucHKS): 
H.R.  4.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  44,  of  tiUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture,  importatiun.   and  sale  of  armor- 
piercing   ammunition,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina; 
H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Management  and  Devel- 
opment   Fund    from    which    coastal    States 
shall  receive  block  grants:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.   Snyder,  Mr.  Stamgelamd, 
and  Mr.  Anderson): 
H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources  and  the  improvement  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Nation's  water  resources  In- 
frastructure:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Mr.  Stangelano): 
H.R.  8.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
hanced water  quality  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Narragansett  Bays,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the   Committee  on   Public  Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cunger): 
H.R.  10.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Ek;onomic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of    1965:    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Public    Works    and    Transportation,    and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  one-half 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  a  self-employed  tax- 
payer for  his  or  her  health  insurance  premi- 
ums will  be  allowed  as  a  business  deduction: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  such  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  days  in  such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   BROOKS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
CoELHO,    Mr.    CoNTX,    Mr.    Dingell. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.    Wright,   Mr.    Cxaio,   and   Mr. 
Lott): 
H.R.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Httbbako, 
Mr.  Hofkins,  and  Mr.  Rogers): 
H.R.  14.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  in 
Ashland,  Kentucky,  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins 
Federal  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house:" to  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  15.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
sound  operations  of  depository  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL 
H.R.  16.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYUE: 
H.R.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921.  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  economic  ne- 
cessity declared  by  the  Congress:  jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Foglirta,  Mr.  Owens, 
and  Mr.  Florio): 
H.R.  18.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  minimum  tax 
on  individuals  and  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.   19.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
pr<x:edures  for  agency  rulemaking  and  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Regulatory  Policy  and 
Coordination;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  20.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  bank  for  puposes  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clay): 
H.R.  21.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  require 
continuation  coverage  under  group  health 
plans  for  certain  spouses,  former  spouses, 
and  dependent  children  of  employees  in- 
sured under  such  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  increase  to  $2,500  the 
maximum  deduction  for  contributions  to  re- 
tirement savings  and  to  allow  individuals  to 


compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
payments  into  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Cuban 
and  Haitian  nationals  to  adjust  their  immi- 
gration status  to  that  of  permanent  resident 
aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  Impose  a  permanent  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wright): 
H.R.  25.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  of  1985";  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DURBIN    (for    himself,    Mr 
Boehlert,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New    Jersey,     Mr.    Gephardt,     Mr 
Oberstar,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Lblano, 
Mr.    Stokes.    Mrs.    Schneider,    Mr 
Penny,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr 
WoLPE,   Mr.   NowAK,   Mrs.   Collins 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Rin 
aldo.   Mr.    Garcia.    Mr.    Bates,    Ms 
Snowe,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  C^unger,  Mr 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Don 
NELLY,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr 
Mavroules,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kost 
MAYER,  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr 
Gingrich,   Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gejsen 
son,  and  Mr.  Jeitorss): 
H.R.  26.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  system  of  in 
dividual  training  accounts  In  the  Unemploy 
ment  Trust  Fund  to  provide  for  training  and 
relocating      unemployed      individuals,      to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  certain  contributions  to  such 
accounts    shall    be    deductible    from    gross 
income,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   Education   and   Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  promote  pay  equity  and 
to   eliminate   certain   discriminatory   wage- 
setting   practices   within   the   Federal   civil 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  28.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Leacr  of  Iowa.  Mr. 

Tauke,  and  Mr.  E^^ans  of  Iowa): 

H.R.  29.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 

to  allow  sellers  of  agricultural  products  to 

bring  antitrust  actions;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RO'YBAL 
H.R.  30.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  and  reform 
the  immigration  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska): 
H.R.  31.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  esUblishment 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration   interest 
rates  on  housing,  farm,  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal, and  community  facility  loans;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  32.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Minority   Institutions  Science  Im- 
provement Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mrs.  BocGS.  Ms.  Mikdlski, 
and  Mr.  Poolietta): 
H.R.  33.  A  bill  to  stimulate  innovation,  in- 
crease productivity,  and  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  maritime  industry  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  34.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  addi- 
tional lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as 
components    of    the    National    Wilderness 
Preservation  System;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  35.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Temporary 
National  Commission  on  E>;onomic  Concen- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KASTENMEIR   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kiloee): 
H.R.  36.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by  the 
United  States  and  to  call  on  the  President 
to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutual,  verifiable 
ban  on  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical   weapons:   to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERUNG    (for    himseU, 
Mr.    Bereuter,    Mr.    Boland,    Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.     Edwards    of    California.    Mr. 
P'rank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Green. 
Mrs.-  Kennelly.    Mr.    Leland.    Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,   Mr.    Morrison   of   Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.     ScHUMEH,     Mr.     Solarz,     Mr. 
Udall,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Beilensom, 
and  Mr.  Nowak): 
H.R.  37.  A  bill  to  identify,  conmiemorate, 
and   preserve  the  legacy  of  historic  land- 
scapes of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  38.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Enterprise 
Zone  Employment  and  Development  Act  of 
1985:"  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means:  Judiciary;  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  39.  A  bill  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  polygraph  examinations  and  prepub- 
lication    review    requirements    by    Federal 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service.      

By  Mr.   BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montgomery): 
H.R.  40.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Coae,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide high  school  graduates  with  technical 
training    in    skills    needed    by    the    Armed 
Forces  in  return  for  a  conunitment  for  en- 
listed service  in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  41.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  food  and  related  assistance  for  people 
suffering  from  the  famine  in  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  42.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  certain  invest- 
ments treated  as  distributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  43.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Moor- 


head.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Aif- 
derson.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert, Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  FUPFO,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  MooDY,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Stance- 
land.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Trai- 
ler, Mr.  Whitkhurst,  Mr.  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.R.  44.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  more  protection  to 
electric  consumers;  to  the  Committee  un 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  Boggs.  and  Mr.  Focuetta): 
H.R.   45.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  national 
policy  on  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
improvement     of     deep-draft     commercial 
ports;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works   and   Transportation  and   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself,    B«r. 
Whitehxtrst.     Mr.     Bateman.     Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Sisisky): 
H.R.  46.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  establish  a  nationally 
uniform  deep-draft  vessel  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  deep-draft  commercial  channels 
and  harbors;  to  fund  a  percentage  of  new 
channel  improvements;  and  to  provide  an 
expedited  procedure  for  the  permitting  of 
navigation  improvement  projects  and  relat- 
ed landside  facilities  in  deep-draft  ports,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Annunzio: 
H.R.  47.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
H.R.  48.  A  blU  to  affirm  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  design  of  cur- 
rency; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  49.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  national  lottery 
and  a  savings  bond  program  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing Medicare,  education,  and  child  wel- 
fare programs;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Mearis,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hoyeh, 
and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.R.  50.  A  bill  to  esUblish  Federal  cost- 
sharing  guidelines  for  certain  port  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  TransporU- 
tion  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  51.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act,  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.    52.    A   bill    to   authorize   intersUte 
banking  among  certain  SUtes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL 
H.R.  S3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  containing  im- 
ported meat  be  labeled  imported,  and  to  re- 
quire that  certain  eating  esUblishments 
serving  imported  meat  inform  customers  of 
that  fact:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  54.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  to  offer  prevented 
planting  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Bdr.  Bereu- 
ter): 
H.R.  55.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  provide  the 
benefits  available  to  companies  complying 
with  section  301(d)  of  such  act  (MESBIC's) 
to  companies  assisting  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural-related businesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  double 
tax  on  dividends,  to  allocate  corporate 
income  tax  revenues  for  pajonents  to  quali- 
fied registered  voters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  for  postsecondary  school  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  58.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  the  pre-1981 
provisions  for  determining  the  order  of  pay- 
ment of  lump-sum  death  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  from  age  16  to 
age  18  the  age  of  a  child  at  which  certain 
benefits  under  such  title  are  terminated;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL 
H.R.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
charge  interest  on  loans  used  to  furnish 
water  to  irrigate  surplus  crops;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  61.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  additional  duties  on  swine  and  pork  prod- 
ucts of  Canadian  origin  in  order  to  offset 
competitive  advantages  resulting  from  any 
government  subsidy  that  may  be  provided 
to  Canadian  swine  produ<«rs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  62.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  to  surviving 
spouses  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  retired  before  September  21.  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  63.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  the  Government 
knowledge  requirement  for  naturalization 
of  persons  over  50  years  of  age  who  have 
been  lawful  permanent  residents  in  the 
United  SUtes  for  at  least  20  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  64.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  employers  a  tax 
credit  for  hiring  displaced  homemakers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  65.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  in 
primary  insurance  amounts  to  account  for 
depressed  replacement  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoTBAL): 

H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  famil>  support  groups  for  families 
of  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
memory  disorder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  67.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medicare 
demonstration  projects  for  alternative  medi- 
care benefits  for  Individuals  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  or  a  related  memory  disorder; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  CLAY: 

H.R.  68.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  rights  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.R.  69.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  other  currencies  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  redeemable  in  gold; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  70.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  71.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  American  Gold  Eagle  coins  pursuant  to 
article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  72.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
free  choice  of  individual  employees  to  form, 
join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  74.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  confiden- 
tiality of  medical  and  dental  records  of  pa- 
tients not  receiving  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.R.  75.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory 
reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  diplomatic  missions  of 
Communist  regimes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  76.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  77.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Committee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  Mihailovich  to  establish  a  monu- 
ment to  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  or  its  environs,  in  recognition  of 
the  role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of 
more  than  500  U.S.  airmen  in  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  78.  A  bUl  to  remove  statutory  limita- 
tions upon  the  application  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  labor  organizations  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  voluntary 
school  prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.R.  80.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  81.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  district  courts 
in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  82.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  rule 
promulgated  by  a  Federal  agency  may  not 
become  final  unless  such  agency  submits 
such  rule  and  an  economic  impact  state- 
ment with  respect  to  such  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  approves  such  rule 
and  statement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  84.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on 
their  traditional  dates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HAjacERScHMiOT)  (by  re- 
quest): 

H.R.  85.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  formula  for  the 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation [DIC]  to  the  surviving  spouses  of 
veterans  who  die  on  active  duty  or  from 
service-connected  disabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.R.  86.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  letters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  87.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975  to  provide  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  metric  system  shall  be  limited 
to  coordinating  the  conversion  to  such 
system  in  areas  or  Industries  which  desire  it. 
and  keeping  the  public  informed  thereon, 
without  encouraging  in  any  way  the  adop- 
tion or  use  of  such  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

H.R.  88.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  married  individuals  shall 
be  taxed  as  though  they  file  a  single  joint 
return,  although  one  or  both  spouses  file  a 
separate  return;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
States  and  local  governments  may  not  tax 
Social  Security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  married 
individuals  who  file  separate  returns  to  be 
taxed  as  unmarried  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  standards 
used  for  determining  whether  individuals 
are  self-employed  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation-skip- 
ping transfers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  94.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 


deduction  for  charitable  contributions  by 
nonitemlzers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  95.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  tips  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  97.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Expori-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  to  prohibit  extensions  of  credit,  credit 
guarantees.  Investment  guarantees,  or 
grants  by  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  any  Communist  country;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  98.  A  blU  to  establish  "National  Tax 
Liberation  Day "  as  a  legal  public  holiday; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AcKKRMAjf.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Ar- 
PLECATK.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilerson 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Browm  of 
California.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Callfor 
nia.  Mr.  AirrHoirr.  Mrs.  Byror,  Mr 
CLiifCER,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Del- 
LtTMS.  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  FocLiETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Jef- 
PORDS,  Ms.  KAPTtJR.  Mr.  Kastcn- 
MEIER.    Mrs.    KZNNELLY.    Mr.    KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Bdr. 
Leland,    Mr.    Levine   of   California. 
1  Mr.      LUJAN.      Mr.      Lundine,      Mr. 

McHuGR.  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Murfry,  Mr.  Natcher.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pease. 
I  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rob. 

I  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  ScREtrER, 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Scrumer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,   Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
SoLARz.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMS.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Volkmkr, 
Mr.    Mazzou.   Mr.   Stark,   and   Mr. 
Oberstar): 
HJl.  99.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion,   rehabilitation,    and   improvement   of 
natural   and  cultural   resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Fadntroy, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Stttdds.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 


Addabbo.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.    Mr.    Young   of   Missouri.    Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.     Levine     of     California,     Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der,  Mr.   KiLOEE,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr. 
DoRGAN     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr.    Luken.    Mrs. 
Burton   of  California.   Mr.   Dixon, 
Mr.   Morrison  of  Connecticut,   Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  make  available  supple- 
mental assistance  for  famine  relief  and  re- 
covery in  Africa;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 
H.R.  101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of 
the    U.S.    Virgin    Islands   to   excercise   the 
power  of  initiative,  referendum  and  recall; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  102.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  dam  on  the  Pearl  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shoccoe.  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing flood  control  for  Jackson.  Columbia. 
Monticello.  Georgetown,  and  points  down- 
stream from  Jackson.  MS  in  the  Pearl  River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  103.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  trapping  in  the  Ozark 
National    Scenic    RIverways    area;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  vested  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.      

By  Mr.  POGUETTA: 
H.R.  105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Washington  Square  area  within 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  106.  A  bill  to  designate  September  17, 
1987,  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  "Con- 
stitution Day, "  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Schumer.  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  107.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
short-term  broker  deposits  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  108.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  in  the  Upper  Delaware 
River  without  express  prior  Congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Fish.    Mr.    Biaggi.    and    Mr.    Dio- 
Guardi): 
H.R.   109.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial   assistance   to   the   government   of 
Rockland  County.  New  York,  for  all  reason- 
able expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  Brinks  robbery  trial;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Carney): 
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H.R.  110.  A  bill  to  provide  equlUble  treat- 
ment for  certain  fresh  vegetables  produced 
in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act 
of  1983  to  provide  for  a  6-month  extension 
of  the  milk  diversion  program  from  April  1. 
1985.  to  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Bedell): 

H.R.  112.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Act  Amendments  of  1985;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   IRELAND  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 

H.R.  113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
small  businesses  affected  by  the  outbreak  of 
citrus  canker  in  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  114.  A  blU  to  require  that  $50  bUls 
bear  a  portrait  of  Georgia  Neese  Clark 
Gray,  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Tjnited  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  prohibit  any  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  SUtes  from  purchasing  the 
currency  of  certain  foreign  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Reserve  banks 
from  purchasing  certain  obligations  of  for- 
eign governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  re- 
quire Environmental  Protection  Agency 
automobile  fuel  economy  tesU  to  be  based 
upon  actual  road  conditions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  118.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1105  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  that 
the  budget  message  be  printed  in  red  ink  if 
estimated  expenditures  exceed  estimated  re- 
ceipts; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  119.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Former  Pres- 
idential Enough  Is  Enough  and  Taxpayers 
Relief  Act  of  1985; "  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  require 
the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  to  esUbllsh  procedures  to  insure  that 
property  and  services  are  not  procured  from 
persons  recommending  such  procurement  in 
reports  or  studies  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  121.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  amount  of  of- 
ficial funds  available  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purchase  of  postage  stamps  to 
$100  for  each  calendar  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  advertising  and  relat- 
ed expenses  in  campaigns  for  the  House  of 
Represenutives  and  to  prohibit  contribu- 
tions by  multlcandidate  political  committees 
to  candidates  who  accept  such  financing;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  disallow 
the  personal  use  of  amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 


to  require  as  a  condition  of  receiving  certain 
assistance  under  such  act  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  in  effect  a  binding  law 
enforcement  officer's  bill  of  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  125.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Federal 
right  of  every  unemancipated  child  to  be 
supported  by  such  child's  parent  or  parents 
and,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  certain  local 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  every 
SUte  and  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  such  right  regardless  of 
such  child's  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  rewards 
for  information  leading  to  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  certain  kidnaj>ers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  127.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  tJiat  differential  pay 
be  made  payable  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  garnish- 
ment of  the  wages  of  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  129.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  existing  Fed- 
eral employee  bonus  and  incentive  award 
programs  and  esUbllsh  a  program  for  incen- 
tive awards  for  Federal  employees  only  for 
suggestions,  inventions,  or  other  personal 
efforts  which  cause  a  demonstrable  mone- 
tary savings  to  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
745  to  provide  that  a  former  President  may 
receive  monetary  allowances  under  that  law 
only  after  waiving  any  rights  to  receive  any 
other  annuity  or  pension  to  which  the 
former  President  would  otherwise  be  enti- 
tled under  any  other  Federal  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
H.R.  131.  A  bill  to  include  home  delivery 
of  children's  publications  in  the  existing 
rates  for  children's  publications  sent  to 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  air  transporution  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  certain  persons  who  have  been  or  will  be 
adopted  by  a  resident  of  the  United  SUtes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transporution. 

H.R.  133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit  smoking  on 
board  passenger-carrying  aircraft  in  only 
one  designated  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporution. 

H.R.  134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the  next  of  kin  of  a 
deceased  veteran  to  designate  the  style  of 
flag  to  be  furnished  at  the  burial  of  such 
veteran;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
Veterans'  Admiiiistration  hospitals  for  psy- 
chiatric evaluation  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans who  have  t)een  determined  to  require 
such  evaluation  and  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred 
for  regularly  scheduled  air  transporution  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  normal 
tourist  class  fare  for  such  transporution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  actual  de- 
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pendency  as  a  condition  of  a  stepchild's  eli- 
gibility for  child's  insurance  benefits,  there- 
by preventing  an  Insured  Individual's  step- 
children from  qualifying  for  such  benefits 
on  his  or  her  wage  record  (and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  benefits  of  his  or  her  natural 
children)  if  they  are  being  supported  by 
their  natural  parent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  138.  A  bill  to  prohibit  paymenU  of 
retirement  benefits  to  those  who  are  not  re- 
tired; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifesns. 

VLR.  139.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  addi- 
tiooal  tax  on  financial  institutions  which 
have  outstanding  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments which  are  Insolvent  and  receive  funds 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  retirement  age.  and 
who  is  eligible  for  old-age  Insurance  benefits 
but  has  not  filed  application  therefor,  may 
elect  (on  an  annual  basis)  to  treat  his  or  her 
employment  or  self-employment  as  not  cov- 
ered for  Social  Security  benefit  purposes 
and  as  exempt  from  social  security  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  141.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  or  for  the  United  States 
from  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  employment  and  pri- 
vacy, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  142.  A  bill  to  require  that  funds  allo- 
cated for  military  assistance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  EH  Salvador  or  for  the  rebels  in 
Nicaragua  be  used  instead  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  prevent 
Illegal  immigration  from  Central  America; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  fCTT.ninr- 
HJl.  143.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  funds  for  employment  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  to  repair  and  renovate 
educational  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
labor. 

HJl.  144.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1654  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions which  include  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  145.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibiUty  Act  of  1982  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
unemployment  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  emd  Means. 

HJL  146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pen- 
sions, or  other  retirement  benefits  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the 
Cwnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AcKKXMAjf.      Mr.      MoAKunr.      Mr. 
DwTKR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lajttos, 
Mr.    McKsuNAH,    Mr.    Portxx,    Mr. 
HuGHSS,    Mr.    FoLKT,    Mr.    Ford   of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Lkvin   of   Michigan, 
B4r.     Vnrro,     Mr.     Fatthtkoy.     Mr. 
WoLTK,  Mr.  WiixiAMs,  Mr.  Watkirs, 
Mr.  MimsTA.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Frank): 
HJl.  147.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  National  Diffusion  Network;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLPX,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 


Crockxtt,  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  LcviH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hditzl 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Contcrs,  and  Mr. 
Carr): 
H.R.  148.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  to  public  safety  officers  who  die  of 
certain  medical  conditions  sustained  In  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   LEI.AND   (for   himself.   Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Brtant, 
and  Mr.  Markxt): 
H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  assure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  afforded  by  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  stations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LELAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Markxt,  Mr.  Brtant,  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins): 
H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  promote  fairness  In  tele- 
communications policy  by  providing  for  life- 
line telephone  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LELAND   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rangxl,  BCrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.   SwiiT.   Mr.  Markxt,  and  Mr. 
Brtant): 
H.R.  152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  for  the  purchase  of  used  tele- 
communications property  which  effectuates 
policies    of    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  and  to  provide  that  the  nonrec- 
ognitlon  of  gain  on  FCC-certified  sales  or 
exchanges    of    radio    broadcasting   stations 
shall  apply  to  systems  of  communication  by 
wire  or  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Hi.  Schttkxr.   Ii^.  Towns, 
Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Aodarbo,  li^.  Aacxs- 
MAN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Wortlxt,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Lojan,  Mr. 
GxKAS,  Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Gundkr- 
soN,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Craio): 
H.R.   153.  A  bill  to  amend  the   United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  promote  a 
stable  economic  mix  of  families  residing  in 
public  housing  by  authorizing  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  establish  maximum  monthly 
rents  for  such  housing  based  on  unsubsi- 
dlzed  monthly  rents,  debt  service  and  oper- 
ating expenses,  or  other  relevant  factors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  154.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  minimum  ben- 
efits for  future  beneficiaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tions In  social  security  benefits  which  are 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  who  are  also  receiving 
certain  Government  pensions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefit  plan  provisions  of 
chapter  89  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
increase  the  Government  contribution  rate, 
to  extend  coverage  for  employees  who  are 
separated  due  to  reductions  In  force,  to  re- 


quire carriers  to  obtain  reinsurance  or  stop- 
loss  Insurance  (or  to  otherwise  demonstrate 
financial  responsibility),  to  assure  adequate 
mental  health  benefit  levels  and  otherwise 
limit  benefit  reductions,  to  mandate  an 
open  season  each  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
avll  Service. 

H.R.  157.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's "years  of  coverage"  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  special  minimum  benefit 
may  Include  up  to  10  additional  years  (not 
otherwise  Includible  for  that  purpose)  in 
which  such  individual  had  a  child  age  6  or 
under  in  his  or  her  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  hust>and  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  without 
regard  to  age  (and  without  regard  to  any 
previous  reduction  In  their  benefits);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  160.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transition  benefit  to  the  spouse  of 
an  Insured  individual  upon  such  individtial's 
death  if  such  spouse  has  attained  age  50  and 
is  not  otherwise  Immediately  eligible  for 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  161.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove 
the  operations  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  trustees  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  such  trust  fluids;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

HJl.  162.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  exclude 
from  eligibility  calculations  for  basic  grants 
the  value  of  a  family's  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
may  make  grants  to  assist  older  persons  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1S4.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  program  under  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  may  receive  grants 
to  defray  55  percent  of  the  tuition  costs  of 
older  persons  attending  such  institutions  on 
a  tuition-free  basis,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  catastrophic 
Ulness  insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  State  insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  industry,  will  reinsure  and  otherwise 
encourage  the  Issuance  of  private  health  in- 
surance policies  which  make  adequate 
health  protection  available  to  all  Americans 
at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  166.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  es- 


tablish flexible  Income  contribution  and  re- 
source standards  for  couples  in  which  one 
spouse  is  in  a  nursing  home;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  167.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  a 
home  health  clearinghouse  to  provide  elder- 
ly persons  with  a  single  place  where  they 
can  obtain  complete  Information  on  the 
Federal  home  health  programs  available  to 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  168.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  program  of 
drug  benefiU  for  the  aged;  to  esUbllsh  a 
Drug  Benefits  Council  and  other  appropri- 
ate controls  to  provide  for  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  program;  and  to  re- 
quire the  conducting  of  certain  studies  and 
experiments,  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  administer  such  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  169.  A  blU  directing  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  certain  hostile  ac- 
tions against  property  of  the  United  States 
or  U.S.  officers  or  employees  assigned  to 
duty  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  Include  provisions  for  atten- 
tion to  the  special  problems  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  other  aspects  of  crimes 
against  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  171.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  UJ5. 
Court  for  the  Judicial  District  of  New 
Jersey  shall  be  held  at  Paterson.  NJ,  In  ad- 
dition to  those  places  currently  provided  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  172.  A  bill  to  amend  various  laws  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  to  extend  their  protec- 
tion to  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  173.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  term  of  Impris- 
onment for  certain  offenses  relating  to  car- 
rying or  using  firearms,  to  eliminate  eligibil- 
ity for  parole  with  respect  to  such  term,  and 
to  require  that  such  term  be  served  before 
and  consecutively  to  any  related  sentence  of 
imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
the  mandatory  penalty  feature  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  firearms  in  Federal 
felonies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
have  In  effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers' bill  of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  176.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  program  to 
promote  the  utilization  of  spinoffs  from 
space  technology  in  meeting  the  needs  and 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  elderly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  research, 
development  and  evaluation  program  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  collecting  in  space 
solar  energy  to  be  transmitted  to  Earth  and 
to  generate  electricity  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

H.R.  178.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  in 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his  educational 


benefiU;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  179.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  scholarship  grants  to  Individuals  at- 
tending medical  schools  on  the  condition 
that  such  individuals  will  serve  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  upon  completion  of  professional 
training,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  180.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
service  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  181.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  for  educational  benefiU 
under  the  GI  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  SUte  veterans 
nursing  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  183.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age 
60  shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  waive  the 
payment  of  premiums  for  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  by  certain  persons  who  have 
attained  age  70;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  185.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  in  order  to  provide  mor- 
tage protection  life  insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans unable  to  acquire  commercial  life  in- 
surance because  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  186.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes  and 
apply  the  proceeds  thereof  exclusively  to 
the  financing  of  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  Program,  with  the 
Medicare  Program  being  hereafter  financed 
from  general  revenues  (earmarking  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  income  tax  receipts  for  that 
pun>ose)  rather  than  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  employment  and  self-employment 
taxes  as  at  present;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanenUy 
the  Issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of  fringe  benefiU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  188.  A  bin  to  permit  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  Joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  Individual  retirement 
plan  esUblUhed  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  189.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  righU,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple 
the  surviving  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  shall  automatically  Inherit  the  de- 
ceased spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  crediU  were  earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mea.*is. 

H.R.  191.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  hJisband  and  wife  during 


the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  ecoocMnlc 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marrtage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  Social 
Security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transition  l)eneflt  to  the  spouse  of 
an  Insured  individual  upon  such  individual's 
death  if  such  spouse  has  attained  age  SO  and 
Is  not  otherwise  Immediately  eligible  for 
benefiU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  193.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  278  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  Imposes  the  hospital  tax 
on  Federal  employment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  194.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  individuals  in  the  same 
way  as  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  55  for  purposes  of  the  one-time  exclu- 
sion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for' SUte  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  196.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  where  a  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  is  handicaipped;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
standard  mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  passenger 
automobile  which  may  be  used  in  comput- 
ing the  chariuble  contribution  deductic»i 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  standard  mileace 
rate  which  may  be  used  in  computing  the 
business  expenses  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  Uml- 
Ution  up>on  the  amount  of  ouUide  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  $250  to  an  individual  for  expendi- 
tures for  health  Insurance  premium;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  providing  for  the 
taxation  of  certain  income  at  the  flat  rate  of 
10  percent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  201.  A  bill  to  expand  markeU  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  through  In- 
creased targeting  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration export  funds,  expanded  exports  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  expanded  authority  for  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  fa- 
ciliUte  export  sales,  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  Increased  exports  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein fortified  agricultural  producU.  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 

H.R.  202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coordinated 
management  and  rehablliUtion  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
H.R.  203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  the  in- 
formed choice  of  women  upon  whom  abor- 
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tions  are  performed  about  the  use  of  anes- 
thetics and  analgesics  In  cases  where  there 
is  reasonable  medical  certainty  that  organic 
fetal  pain  is  caused  by  abortion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROE* 

H.R.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have 
coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain  max- 
imum benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Income  and  resources  of  parents  shall  not  be 
attributed  to  their  children  (for  purposes  of 
determining  the  eligibility  of  such  children 
for  supplemental  security  income  benefits) 
in  certain  cases  where  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  is  necessary  to  enable  the  parents 
to  provide  disability-related  home  care  with- 
out which  the  children  would  require  con- 
tinued institutionalization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  States  reduce  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  payable  for 
any  week  by  the  amount  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  207.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  di- 
vorced spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as 
few  as  5  years  In  the  case  of  certain  late-life 
divorces;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  S10,000  of  retirement 
income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a 
public  retirement  system  or  any  other 
system  If  the  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of 
age.  is  disabled,  or  is  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  209.  A  bill  to  return  the  ad  valorem 
and  specific  duties  on  neclctie  imports  to  the 
levels  In  effect  as  of  January  1,  1981,  for  a 
period  of  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  for  blood  donations,  and  to 
allow  an  Individual  to  take  such  a  deduction 
whether  or  not  he  itemizes  his  deductions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  211.  A  bill  to  require  business  con- 
cerns which  undertake  changes  of  oper- 
ations to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  to  affected  labor  organizations, 
employees,  and  local  governments;  to  re- 
quire business  concerns  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  employees  who  suffer  an  employ- 
ment loss  caused  by  changes  of  operations; 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  such  business  concerns, 
and  to  such  affected  employees  and  local 
governments;  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  212.  A  bill  to  create  a  national 
system  of  health  security;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  elderly,  and  amend  title  XVIII 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  Secretary  to  study  methods  of 
further  improving  the  regulation  of  health 
insurance  for  the  elderly  and  to  evaluate 
methods  by  which  the  Medicare  Program 
could  more  fully  meet  the  health  Insurance 
needs  of  the  elderly;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  Medicare  Program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  216.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  standards  relating  to  the 
rights  of  patients  in  certain  medical  facili- 
ties; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUDD: 

H.R.  217.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5112  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  return  to  the 
95-percent  copper  penny,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

H.R.  218.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  8312  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  may  not  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  service  as  a  Member  If  convicted 
of  any  felony  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  his  employment  as  a  Member  and  is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  2  or  more 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  219.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
a  grant  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway  bridge  across  the 
Tombigbee  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  220.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
China  Bluff  access  area  constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  part  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  near 
Warsaw  in  Sumter  County,  AL,  to  the  "S.W. 
Taylor  Memorial  Park";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  221.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct  certain 
erosion  problems  along  the  banks  of  the 
Warrior  River  near  Moundvllle.  AL;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  eligibility  for 
child's  Insurance  benefits  in  the  case  of 
postsecondary  school  students:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  subsistence  payments  to  certain  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 

H.R.  224.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XXX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  prevent- 
ing discrimination  against  dentists  In  the 
coverage  and  payment  for  physicians  serv- 
ices which  doctors  and  dentists  are  both  au- 
thorized to  provide  under  State  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H.R.  225.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  President  to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  in- 


terest rates,  and  corporate  dividends;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  226.  A  biU  to  provide  that  ionization 
smoke  detectors  containing  any  radioactive 
isotope  shall  be  considered  banned  hazard- 
ous substances  subject  to  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  227.  A  bill  to  provide  that  ionization 
smoke  detectors  bear  a  label  specifying  that 
they  contain  radioactive  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(relating  to  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic)  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  claims  of  persons  who  were  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
In  the  United  States  as  of  the  date  of  loss 
and  by  September  4.  1974,  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  229.  A  bill  to  facUlUte  the  economic 
adjustment  of  communities,  industries,  and 
workers  to  reductions  or  realignments  in  de- 
fense or  aerospace  contracts,  military  facili- 
ties, and  arms  export,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services;  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; Education  and  Labor;  Government 
Operations;  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  E>KLi.i7if8,  Mr.  Stitdds. 
Ms.    MiKULSKi,   Mr.   Ckockxtt,   Mr. 
MATStn,  Mr.   P.^UHTROY,  Mr.  Fogli- 
KTTA,  Mr.  BERjfAif,  Mr.  AnCom,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Mastinkz,  Mr.  Browm  of 
California,  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr.  Com- 
TKRS,  Mr.  LrviNC  of  California,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Mitchxll,   Mr.   Oftxm. 
Mr.  MiiXEH  of  California,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison  of   Connecticut,    Mr.    Frank, 
Mr.    ScmrMKR,       Mr.    Markey.    Mr. 
Dymally,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.   Sabo,   Mr.    E^dcar,   Mr.   Whkat. 
Mr.  HoYKR,  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Coyni. 
Mr.     Weaver,     Mr.     M(X)dy,     Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
LELANb,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  230.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  af  fectional  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  LAbor  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  231.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  certain  figures  on  capital  and  operational 
expenditures  In  the  budgets  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  and  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Waxman,    Mr.    RoYBAL,    and    Mrs. 

Boxer): 

H.R.    232.    A    bUl    to   amend    the   Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  funds  for  the 

prevention  and  treatment  of  public  health 

emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AnCoiN,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton,   Mr.    Dicks,    Mr.    Bonker,   Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith): 
H.R.  233.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Bonneville 
lock  and  dam  project  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 


Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  new  lock:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  234.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Cabinet 
sUtus  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Jenkins,   Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia.  Mr.   Thomas   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Darden,  and  Mr.  Swindall): 
H.R.  235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jimmy  Carter  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  236.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  in- 
crease in  the  tax  on  cigarettes  and  to  pro- 
vide cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
amount  of  such  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  provide  that  any 
attorney  who  collects  debts  on  behalf  of  a 
client  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Craig,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    and    Mr. 
AuCoiN): 
H.R.   238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  individual  housing  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  in<»me 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefite  thereunder;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  in- 
dexing of  certain  assets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Crane): 
H.R.  241.  A  bill  to  allow  the  President  an 
item  veto   In   appropriations  bills;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AnCoiN): 
H.R.  242.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  debt  instru- 
ments issued  for  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.R.  243.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Newport  Bay  Harbor,  CA,  to  au- 
thorize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  dredge 
and   maintain   a  certain   portion   of   upper 
Newport  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  244.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  and  a  land  diversion  program 
for  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  245.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  use  origi- 
nal cost  methodology  to  set  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  tariff  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  246.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
grade  of  commodore  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to 


commodore  admiral;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  247.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  248.  A  bill  to  make  multipurpose 
senior  centers  available  to  handicapped  or 
disabled  individuals  who  have  not  attained 
60  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
certain  insurance  benefits  to  certain  pro- 
tected employees  of  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  to  Insure  that  such  employees 
were  not  disadvantaged  between  April  1  and 
September  30,  1976;  to  the  Coimnltt«e  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  250.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  In  government  at 
all  levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  251.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  series  of  six 
regional  Presidential  primaries  at  which  the 
public  may  express  its  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  252.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Florida 
Frontier  Rivers  Conservation  District  in  the 
SUte  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  253.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  established  by  Congress  under  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  over  States  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  254.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  act  or 
threat  of  violence  in  a  labor  dispute  and  any 
conspiracy  to  accomplish  such  act  or  threat 
and  to  Impose  criminal  and  civil  penalties 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  255.  A  bUl  to  subject  certain  naUon- 
als  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  district  courts  for  their 
crimes  committed  outside  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  provide  for  the  apprehension,  re- 
straint, removal,  and  delivery  of  such  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  256.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1965  to  require  that  claims 
by  Government  contractors  be  submitted 
within  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosures 
by  lobbyists,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  that  the  most  cur- 
rently produced  population  daU  obtained 
by  the  Census  Bureau  be  used  in  determin- 
ing benefits  received  by  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  Federal  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  regulations 
prohibiting  air  carriers  from  dispensing  al- 
coholic beverages  and  tobacco  without 
charge  to  passengers  aboard  air  carrier  air- 
craft to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  260.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  JacksonvlUe  Harbor.  FL,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  im- 
prove navigation  In  Mill  Cove,  Jacksonville 
Harbor.  FL;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 


H.R.  261.  A  bill  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
IntersUte  and  Defense  Highways  and  for 
construction  of  substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  262.  A  bill  to  ensure  equal  consider- 
ation of  nonstructural  water  resources 
projects  and  plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion. 

H.R.  263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  at  Jacksonville.  FL,  and  to  achieve 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine  In  Its  activities  In  Jack- 
sonville: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  264.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  area 
within  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  cremated  remains;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  265.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  joint  returns;  and  to  remove  rate  in- 
equities for  married  persons  where  both  are 
employed:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  266.  A  bUl  to  aUow  a  deduction  for  a 
dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  to 
the  same  extent  as  deduction  is  allowable 
for  a  dependent  who  is  a  child;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  267.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for  a 
dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  or 
who  is  handicapped  to  the  same  extent  as 
deduction  is  allowable  for  a  dependent  who 
is  a  child;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  benefiU 
of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system  to 
any  business  which  does  not  expand  its  em- 
ployment: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
unified  credit  against  the  esUte  tax  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  certain  gifts  made  during 
1976  which  are  includible  in  the  gross  esUte 
of  the  decedent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  270.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  NaUonal  Se- 
curity Council,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

H.R.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  esUblish  by  law  proce- 
dures for  the  classification  and  protection  of 
sensitive  Information  relating  to  the  nation- 
al security,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, to  limit  matters  that  may  be  classified 
and  Impose  penalties  for  unauthorized  clas- 
sification, to  provide  for  declassification, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

H.R.  272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Govern- 
ment Operations;  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  273.  A  bill  to  authorize  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  assistance  for 
drug  abuse  and  related  programs  and  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice assets  forfeiture  fund  for  that  purpose; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHA*pnj.): 
nSL  274.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  change  the  type  of 
hearinss  which  a  macistrate  may  conduct, 
and  to  chance  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  con- 
sideration of.   and   the  standards  for  the 
granting  of,  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  Ped- 
erml  courts  upon  the  application  of  persons 
in  custody  pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State 
courts;  to  the  Committee  m  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr 
SmTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Unjunt.  and 
y  Mr.  CHAmix): 

HJl.  275.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  Judgments,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGL 
HJL  278.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of 
chUdrm  receiving  day  care  services  by  es- 
tahlishtng  a  national  program  for  the  licens- 
ing of  child  day  care  providers.  Ttrtahlinhlng 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  with  re- 
spect to  criminal  records  of  employees  of 
day  care  centers,  and  establishing  a  hotline 
for  reporting  of  abuse  of  ciiildren  receiving 
day  care  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  oo  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina): 
HJl.  277.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  Umitation  of  liability  for  maritime 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    BIAOOI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Simtni): 
HJl.  278.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUt  Xn  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  1938:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
HJl.    279.   A   bill   to   make   persons   who 
produce  agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land  ineligible  for  certain  agricul- 
tural programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
HJl.  280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  access  charges 
on  residential  and  single  line  business  sub- 
scribers of  telephone  exchange  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  aixl  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLAT: 
HJl.  281.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the  stability 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  28X  A  biU  to  amoid  Utie  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  fireflghting  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees their  rights  to  participate  voluntari- 
ly, as  private  citizens,  in  the  poUUcal  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation,  to  protect  six:h  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  soUdtaUons, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 

HJl.  284.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Charles 
Nagel  StaUon  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  In 
St.  Louis,  MO,  as  the  "Frederick  N.  Weath- 
ers StaUon  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service:"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C:ivil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
HJl.  285.  A  bill  to  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  be  used  to  purchase  arUcles  of 
pa(±aged  food  not  packaged  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


H.R.  288.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  In  credit  card  transactions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  to  post  cur- 
rent interest  rates  charged  for  various  cate- 
gories of  loans  to  consumers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banltlng,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  288.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospecUve  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
structures  being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
naUonal  minimum  standards  for  condomin- 
iums (to  be  administered  by  a  newly  created 
Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development),  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  similar 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
(Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

HJl.  289.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Url>an  Development  to  provide 
assistance  for  emergency  repairs  In  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority  low-Income  housing 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  290.  A  bill  to  require  each  depository 
insUtuUon  to  disclose  to  its  customers  all 
terms,  condiUons.  and  charges  which  apply 
to  services  offered  by  such  depository  Instl- 
tuUon:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  291.  A  bUl  to  make  it  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to 
refund  any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by 
so  increasing  the  price  of  such  con.<;imier 
commodity:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  292.  A  bill  to  prohibit  involuntary 
terminations  by  electric  and  natural  gas 
utilities  of  service  for  residential  heating 
and  other  residential  purposes  between  Oc- 
tober 15  of  each  year  and  April  14  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  In  cases  In  which  such  ter- 
minations present  special  dangers  to  health, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  NaUonal  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formaUon  Administration  on  the  impact 
which  new  telecommunications  teclinologles 
and  services  could  have  on  personal  privacy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  294.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  require  hearings  In  ad- 
vance of  pipeline  rate  Increases,  to  provide 
funding  for  low- income  fuel  assistance  and 
weatherisaUon,  and  to  limit  the  imporutlon 
of  imported  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  296.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
certain  militarily  significant  items  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  to  provide  for 
notification  to  the  Congress  of  the  proposed 
Issuance  of  a  validated  license  for  an  expori 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  with  the 
Congress  t>etng  able  to  prevent  the  issuance 
of  any  such  license  by  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  of  disapproval;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  In  order  to  Improve  the  protection 
of  individual  information  and  to  reestablish 
a  permanent  Privacy  Protection  Commis- 
sion as  an  independent  entity  in  the  Federal 


Government,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
assauiu  against  the  elderly  that  result  In 
medical  expenses  paid  by  the  United  SUtes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  require  that  any 
alien  who  has  been  detained  for  further  In- 
quiry or  who  has  been  temporarily  excluded 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  from  the  time  of  such  detention  or 
exclusion,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory registration  of  handguns:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  certain  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  to  certain  employees 
notice  of  procedures  through  which  such 
employees  may  challenge  actions  taken 
against  them  by  such  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  301.  A  bUI  to  designate  the  Blind  Re- 
habUIUtlon  Center  in  the  Hlnes  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  In  Chicago. 
IL,  as  the  "John  Malamazian  Blind  Reha- 
bilitation Center":  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  302.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  tlUe 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  Medicare-partici- 
pating hospitals  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  provide  vital  medical  and  other  health 
services:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  303.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program 
for  routine  Papanicolaou  tests  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  uterine  cancer;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pasmaent 
for  dental  services  under  part  B  of  the  Med- 
icare Program;  jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  305.  A  bill  to  require  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide care  or  arrange  for  care  for  Individuals 
In  emergency  medical  conditions  without 
regard  to  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  care; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  handguns,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  compensation  of  victims  of 
handgun  crimes,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  additional  tax  to  fund  victim  compen- 
sation under  such  program;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 

H.R.  307.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  develop- 
ment of  children  and  the  functioning  of 
families  by  establishing  a  comprehensive 
Federal  Child  Care  Program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  availability  of  child 
care  services  while  protecting  parental 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Dixoit.  and 
Mr.  RoYBAL); 

H.R.  308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  greater  par- 
ticipation of  minorities  in  telecommunica- 
tions: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the 
duty  to  bargain  collectively  Includes  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  retirement  beneflU 
for  retired  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  make  the  findings  and  orders 
of  a  public  law  board  under  section  3  of  the 
act  subject  to  review  for  any  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption by  a  member  of  the  board  that  re- 
lates to  the  dispute  involved,  without  regard 
to  whether  such  fraud  or  corruption  was 
committed  before  or  after  the  selection  of 
such  member  to  the  board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  fees  for  sewer  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  312.  A  bill  to  require  studies  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  increased  automation 
In  the  workplace  on  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such 
increased  automation  In  the  workplace  on 
the  amount  of  revenues  available  to.  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  paid  under,  the  pro- 
grams under  tiUes  II  and  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA; 
H.R.  313.  A  bill  entiUed:  "Veterans  Admin- 
istration Adjudication  Procedure  and  Judi- 
cial Review  Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  prior  law 
with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  qualified  vet- 
erans' mortage  bonds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ortm): 
H.R.  316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  south 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
H.R.  316.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  submit 
biannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  var- 
ious interstate  pipelines'  sales  and  transpor- 
tation tariffs,  including  fUlngs  for  adjust- 
ment for  purchased  gas  costs,  and  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  require  hearings  on 
tariffs  which  provide  for  rate  Increases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  317.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  flood  control,  St.  Johns 
Bayou  and  New  Madrid  Ploodway.  MO;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  flood  control,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. MO;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  319.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  flood  control,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. MO;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Trade  as  an  executive  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  321.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 

Columbia  Self-Govemment  Reorganization 

Act  to  repeal  the  limiution  on  the  Council 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  the 


Imposition  of  any  tax  upon  individuals  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  322.  A  bill  to  convey  the  District  of 
Columbia  Employment  Security  BuUding  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  note  entered  Into  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  such  bulldlnr.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  323.  A  bill  to  esUblUh  an  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  transfer  prosecutorial  authority 
for  local  offenses  and  custodial  reaponaibU- 
Ity  for  prisoners  convicted  of  l(xal  offenaes 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  to 
provide  for  the  local  appointment  of  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  oourta, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  provl«le  au- 
tonomy for  the  District  of  Columbia  fovem- 
ment  over  expenditure  of  funds  derived 
from  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dto- 
trtct  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  325.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  SUte  of  New  Columbia  Into  the 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ^       ^  ^, 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Matsot): 
HJl.  326.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  conatnic- 
tlon  of  a  navigation  project  on  the  8mtx%- 
mento  River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel:  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Tr»n«- 
porUtion. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  establish  an 
Optometry  Corps  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  to  provide  a  separate  optometric  servioe 
within  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  328.  A  blU  to  authorize  reeompuU- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedwal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act 
of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provtelona  of 
such  act  shall  not  apply  to  stone  mining  op- 
erations or  to  sand  and  gravel  mining  oper- 
ations: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  where  vlolaUons  are  corrected  within 
the  prewarlbed  abatement  period  no  penalty 
shall  be  aaseased:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnlstraUve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  SUte  and  county  extension 
services  to  obtain  excess  property  from  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  ^  ^  , 
H.R.  332.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  to  make  the  use  of  a  flrearu  to  commit 
certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime  where  that 
use  violates  SUte  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to 
the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


HJl.  S34.  A  UU  to  amend  Utle  M  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
dplenU  of  veterans'  pensioD  and  oompenm- 
Uon  will  not  have  the  amount  of  audi  pen- 
sion or  compenntian  reduced  because  of 
increases  In  monthly  sodal  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Oooimlttee  on  Veterans'  Affain. 

HJl.  838.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  H  of  the 
Sodal  Secuztty  Act  so  as  to  remo've  the  Uml- 
tatUm  upon  tite  amount  of  outside  Incnme 
which  an  Indtvldual  may  earn  whQe  reoetv- 
Ing  beneflU  thereunder,  to  the  Oooimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  S36.  A  bOl  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  okM«e.  surrhran.  and  dtsahOlty 
insurance  system  for  all  offlcen  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  Its  instru- 
mentaUttes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


HJL  S37.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  supple- 
mental seuulty  income  benefits  whldi  sre 
due  an  Indtvldnal  who  dies  without  leavlnc 
an  eUcfide  mooae  shall  be  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  paid  the  expenses  of 
sudi  Indhrfcliial's  last  illness  and  burial;  to 
the  Cammlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

HJL  »•.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenne  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  ftrefighting  or  rescue  organiaa- 
tkXM  from  the  Federal  exdse  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, diesd  fuel,  and  certain  other  artides 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


HJL  SM.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aDow  a  deductlnn 
of  $1,800  for  e^di  dependent  who  has  at- 
tained ace  S8  and  who  is  a  memhrr  of  the 
taxpayer's  boosetaold:  to  the  Oammlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  840.  A  taOl  to  permit  eitlier  House  of 
Cangrem  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
posed toy  executive  agendes:  lointly.  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judidary  and  Rules. 

HJL  Ml.  A  bfU  to  amend  titles  14  and  ». 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  veterans' 
benefits  to  temporary  members  of  the  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  Resnve.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  aixi  Veterans' 
Affaba.  _„„  , 
HJL  341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  authorlK  pay- 
ment under  the  Supidementary  Medical  In- 
suianie  Praciam  for  optometric  and  medi- 
cal vtskm  care:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. ^^ 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  htansdf.  Mr.  Sn- 
snnaBivB.  Mr.  Laoomimw.  Mr. 
Bmtroa  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Roan,  and 
Mr.  Dratw): 
HJL  343.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  crite- 
ria for  the  Imposltlan  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  OOMZALEZ: 
HJL  344.  A  Mil  to  tm|»ove  and  expand 
benefits  for  active  duty  mOitary  personnel 
and  their  dqiendents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJL  345.  A  bOl  to  eataWish  a  Congresslan- 
al  Advisory  CommlsBion  on  Amateur 
Boxinr.  and  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  diapter  89.  to  prohiUt  the  partldpa- 
Uon  tn  or  ivomotian  of  professianal  boxlnc: 
Jointly,  to  the  Oommittees  on  the  Judidary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Bfr.  GREEN: 
HJL  348.  A  bOl  entitled:  "The  Tenant  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pish. 
Mn.  ScKaxmsa.  and  Ids.  Smowmy. 
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H.R.  347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GUARINl: 
H.R.  348.  A  bill  to  provide  that  elections 
for  Federal  office  shall  be  held  on  a  Sunday, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  closing  time  for 
elections  of  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Sutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  349.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
distribution  of  agency  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
of  severance  taxes  imposed  by  States  on  oil. 
natural  gas.  and  coal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  351.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursu- 
ant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  nondischargea- 
ble  debts  for  liabilities  under  the  terms  of  a 
property  settlement  agreement  entered  into 
in  connection  with  a  separation  agreement 
or  divorce  decree;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  overpay- 
ments of  income  tax.  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  purposes  of  reducing  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  2412 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code  to  allow  a 
prevailing  party  to  recover  attorneys  fees 
and  other  costs  in  certain  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  when  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  is  found  to  have  taken  an 
arbitrary  or  capricious  action  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.   355.   A  biU  entitled,  the  "National 
Dairy  Research  Endowment  Institute  Act  of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  356.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program  for 
replacing,  by  1992.  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
gasoline  consumed  in  the  United  sUtes  with 
alcohol  and  other  replacement  fuels  derived 
from  coal  and  renewable  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  357.  A  bill  to  require  a  refund  value 
for  certain  beverage  containers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GuNDERsoN.  and  Mr.  SxAMCEuun)): 
H.R.  358.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Dairy  Pro- 
duction Price  Support  Adjustment  Act  of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  modify  the  terminology  relating 
to  handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  RotnuitA. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mrs. 

SCHNEIDEH): 


H.R.  360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  for  providing  alter- 
native water  supplies  to  replace  contaminat- 
ed ground  water,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER; 
H.R.  361.  A  bil'  to  repeal  the  MUitary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  362.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  the  occurrence  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorders  In  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  363.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  commission 
to  study  the  esUbllshment  of  a  national  lot- 
tery: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen): 
H.R.  364.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  authorization  by  law 
of  certain  consolidations  of  functions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the  transporution  of 
certain  domestic  prison-made  goods,  to  in- 
crease the  rehabUiUtive  use  of  employment 
and  training  in  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  require  milk  handlers  to 
make   prompt   payment   to   producers    for 
fluid  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  lAi.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   provide   that   the 
adopted  child  of  an  Individual  shaU  be  treat- 
ed the  same  as  a  natural  child  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  purposes  of  determining  his  or 
her  eligibility  for  benefits  based  on  such  in- 
dividual's   wage    record,    regardless   of   the 
time  the  adoption  occurred;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKERNAN: 
H.R.  368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1936.  to  esUblish  a  new  ship 
construction  and  reconstruction  program  to 
ensure  adequate  national  defense  capabili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  369.  A  bill  to  require  an  autopsy  of 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies 
while  on  active  duty,  to  esUblish  a  board  of 
medical  examination  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,   and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
avil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimina- 
tion against  handlcap^}ed  individuals  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
vide for  more  useful  and  effective  disclosure 
by  officials  of  the  legUlatlve  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOUNARI: 
H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  air  carriers 
to  schedule  operations  at  airports  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 
any  airport  to  handle  o{>erations  during  any 
period  of  time;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  373.  A  bill  to  reduce  Individual 
Income  Ux  rates,  to  increase  savings  of  Indi- 
viduals, to  broaden  the  income  tax  base,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    NICHOLS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Dickinson.      Mr.      Eroreich.      Mr. 
Puppo.  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
H.R.  374.  A  bin  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Pickens- 
vllle,  AL,  and  the  visitor  center  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  wa- 
terway  in   PickensvlUe,   AL,   as   the    "Tom 
Bevill  Lock  and  Dam  "  and  the  "Tom  Bevlll 
Visitor  Center,"  respectively;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporution. 
By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
H.R.  375.  A  bill  to  require  periodic,  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the    Attorney    General    describing    actions 
taken  to  enforce  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  compensation  on  the  basis 
of   sex.    race,    religion,    color,   or   national 
origin  and  to  reaffirm  the  provisions  In  Fed- 
eral   law    which    declare    that    equal    pay 
should  l)e  provided  for  work  of  equal  value; 
jointly,   to   the   Committees   on   Education 
and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.    376.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  carry  out  such  Acts  for 
fiscal   years   1986.    1987,   and    1988;   to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
ution. 

H.R.  377.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  SUte  and  local  governments 
In  addressing  the  urgent  need  to  repair  and 
rehabillute  aging  public  facilities  and  to  en- 
courage the  esUbllshment  of  capital  Im- 
provement programs  that  Include  life-cycle 
management  of  capiUl  improvements,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporution. 

H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
public  works  jobs  program  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  short-term  Infrastruc- 
ture repair  projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
SUtes  to  Identify  areas  which  have  water 
quality  control  problems  as  a  result  of  pollu- 
tion from  nonpoint  sources  and  to  esUblish 
plans  and  priorities  for  controlling  those 
problems,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  SUtes 
for  Implementing  such  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  380.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
SUte  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
drug,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  education  pro- 
grams In  elementary  and  secondary  sch(x>ls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  small 
craft  basin  portion  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway-Channel  to  Port  Mansfield.  TX. 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transporution. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Regula): 
H.R.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budgeting  cycle,  to  provide  for  separate  and 
timely  consideration  each  of  authorizing 
legislation,  budget  resolutions,  and  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to 


the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  centralized 
management  and  disposal  of  seized  and  for- 
feited property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright  in- 
fringement; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions for  cerUin  expenses  Incurred  by  a 
memt>er  of  a  uniformed  service  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  by  a  minister,  who  receives 
a  housing  or  subsistence  allowance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURSET.I. 
H.R.  386.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  render- 
ing of  Inflight  emergency  care  alx>ard  air- 
craft by  requiring  the  placement  of  emer- 
gency first  aid  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment atx>ard  aircraft  and  by  relieving  appro- 
priate persons  of  liability  for  the  provisions 
and  use  of  such  equipment  and  supplies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  modify  the  numerical  limlU- 
tlon  applicable  to  group-living  arrange- 
ments, for  determining  the  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain recipients  of  social  security  beneflU 
who  reside  In  such  arrangements  to  receive 
allotments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  permit  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Programs  to  l)e  es- 
tablished at  public  community  colleges;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  give  primary  consideration 
to  project  quality  In  making  grants  under 
the  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  390.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  et  seq.)  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  current  assessed  values  of 
Federal  property  In  determining  eligibility 
for  certain  assistance  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  391.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  392.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  change  benefit  ellgl- 
bnity  requlremenU  so  that  individuals  who 
have  completed  30  years  of  service  as  an  em- 
ployee and  have  atUlned  the  age  of  55  years 
are  eligible  and  so  that  certain  other  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  55 
years  and  are  related  to  employees  are  also 
eligible;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  393.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  treatment  of  epUep- 
sy;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  394.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paymenU  In 
lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to 
cerUln  real  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


H.R.  395.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
relating  to  gun  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  396.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  door  de- 
livery of  mall  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  397.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  rates 
for  nonprofit  senior  citizens  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

H.R.  398.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  Veterans'  and  Survi- 
vors' Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978  to 
provide  that  monthly  annuity  paymenU 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for,  or  the 
amount  of,  certain  veterans  pension  and  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  comp)ensatlon  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  that  burials  be  per- 
mitted in  national  cemeteries  on  weekends 
and  hoUdays;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  400.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the  time  limiUtlon 
for  the  use  of  GI  bUl  educational  assistance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  401.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
parities by  Increasing  primary  insurance 
amounts.  In  (»ses  where  the  beneflU  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  In  1977),  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no  less 
than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre- 1977  formula;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  402.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  beneflU  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  without  affecting  any  other  per- 
son's entitlement  to  benefits  for  that 
month,  In  order  to  provide  such  Individual's 
famUy  with  assistance  In  meeting  the  extra 
death-related  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  403.  A  bin  to  amend  Title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  beneflU 
which  are  authorized  thereunder  may  be 
made  on  a  semiannual  basis  rather  than 
only  on  an  annual  basis  as  at  present;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  404.  A  bin  to  amend  TlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
Utlon upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing beneflU  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  405.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  Income  tax  for  in- 
creases In  real  property  taxes  and  utUity 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  taxpayers  who  maintain 
households  which  Include  elderly  persons 
who  are  determined  by  a  physician  to  be  dis- 
abled;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

H.R.  407.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  IlmlUtlon  on  the  credit 
for  the  elderly  and  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  the 


credit:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  an  individual  for  de- 
pendent care  services  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form volunteer  services  for  certain  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  409.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
requirement  that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion l)e  reduced  by  certain  retirement  bene- 
flU win  not  apply  to  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  beneflU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  410.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
and  Safety  Standards  Act  to  permit  certain 
employees  to  work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case 
of  a  4-day  workweek,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  411.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  indi'.iduals  who  attain  age  62  nc  pen- 
alty shall  be  Imposed  for  failure  to  pay  esti- 
mated Income  tax  where  taxable  income  for 
the  taxable  years  is  less  than  $20,000 
((30.000  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return),  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  income  Is  retirement  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  412.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  anow  a  deduction 
for  contributions  for  the  construction  or 
maintance  of  buUdings  housing  fraternal  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  413.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  individuals 
to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
paymenU  into  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  414.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  deduct  amounU  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  416.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  flreflghtlng  or  rescue  organiza- 
tions from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, dlesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles 
and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemsl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  simplify  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  system  by  repealing  most 
exclusions,  deductions,  and  crediu,  and  by 
providing  a  single  flat  rate  tax  schedule;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  417.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  handicapped 
Individuals  a  deduction  for  certain  transpor- 
ution expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  418.  A  bin  to  create  a  commission  to 
grant  exclusive  franchises  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  the  commercial  development  of 
geothermal  energy  and  for  the  right  to 
market  any  such  energy  In  1U  natural  sUte. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  419.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  serv- 
ices by  jjsychologisU.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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BJL  430.  A  bill  to  mmend  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the  serv- 
iocB  of  Uoensed  (recistered)  nurses  under 
If  edicAre  and  Medicaid:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Enersy 
and  Coaunerce. 

HJL  421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Ucensed  practical  nurses  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Enersy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAHAIX  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bkvill,  Mr.  Pldto,  Mr.  DnxuMs, 
Mr.  Mtmivr.  Mr.  Coimas.  Mr. 
Mttchslu  and  Mr.  Roents): 

HJl.  422.  A  bill  to  impoae.  and  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of.  duties  on  imported  coal 
in  order  to  offset  any  competitive  advantace 
which  foreisn  o.  '  producers  have  ».<  a 
result  of  not  having  to  meet  environmental, 
health,  welfare  and  safety  requirements  of 
the  kinds  imposed  on  United  States  coal 
producers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

UJL  423.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcastinc  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  for  a  special  Radio  Uberty  program 
of  Russian  language  broadcasting  for  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

nSL  424.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  President 
to  award  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  the  eight  servicemen  who  died  in  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  Americans  who  were 
held  hostage  in  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serviees. 

VLR.  42S.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
againirt  any  applicant  for  credit  on  the  basis 
of  the  geographical  location  of  the  appli- 
cant's residence:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJFl.  436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
kans  Act  and  the  Public  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide expanded  counseling  assistance  for  the 
elderly  sick  aixl  disabled:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJL  427.  A  bill  to  provide  tar  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Interim  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1957.  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  seals 
in  the  Pribilof  igi«Tw«g  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly  to  the  Cnnmittees  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROEMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCoLLUM): 

HJl.  428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
sound  operation  of  depository  institutions: 
to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  n^^nUng  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

HJl.  439.  A  bai  to  apportion  certain  funds 
for  construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  aa  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  430.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  deepen  the  Pox  River  channel. 
Green  Bay,  WI,  to  twenty  seven  feet;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  bimaeU,  Mr.  Otm- 
DOisoii,  Mr.  SmsmsaginiKR.  and  Mr. 

STAMGKUUn)): 

HJl.  431.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
mUk  protein  products  that  may  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  C>>mmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  permit  Individuals  who  are  el- 
derly or  disabled  and  who  live  tn  certain 
types  of  group-living  arrangements  to  be 
treated  as  Individual  households;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  433.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Individuals 
residing  In  shared  housing  arrangements 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  as  a  result 
of  such  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  par- 
ticipating in  certain  shared-housing  ar- 
rangements does  not  make  an  Individual  In- 
eligible for  the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain 
from  sale  of  principal  residence  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  55;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  435.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUes  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services  of 
mental  health  speciaUsts  under  the  Medi- 
care supplemental  benefits  program  and 
under  Medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RUDD* 
HJl.  436.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975  (15  U.S.C.  30Sa  et  seq.); 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
Ky. 

HJl.  437.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Maricopa 
County,  AZ:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
HJl.  438.  A  biU  to  provide  for  equitable 
waiver  in  the  compromise  and  collection  of 
Federal  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  439.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multiple  ap- 
peals filed  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
order,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  In 
suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of  U.S. 
employees,  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  constitutional 
torts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  cosU  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  and  treatment  furnished 
by  the  United  States  in  certain  clnnun- 
stances,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  WRIOHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Foixr,  Mr.  Lono,  Mr.  OKniAitOT.  Mr. 
RoDiMO,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  MimTA.  Mr. 
MATStn.  Mr.  LowmT  of  Washington, 
Mr.  AcKXUiAH,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
BAuns,  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  BxaifAif.  Mr. 
BiAGOi.  Mr.  BomoK  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BoasKi,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxxx. 
Mrs.  BtTXTON  of  California,  Mr.  Cakk, 
Mr.  CoKLRO,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Con- 
TKXS.  Mr.  CRCxncxTT,  Mr.  Daschlc, 
Mr.  DxLLDiis.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dowwrr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  E^AH.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
FnoHAN.  Mr.  FooLirtTA,  Mr.  FoRO  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gbjdinson.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Grat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hugkks, 
Mr.  JirroROS.  Mr.  Kastznmxier,  Mr. 


KiLOBX,     Mr.     KoLTiR,     Mr.     KosT- 
MAYXR.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lkhman  of 
California,  Mr.  Lehhan  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lclans.  Mr.  Levine  of  Callfor 
nia,   Mr.   Lukxn.   Mr.   Madigan.   Mr. 
Markxt.    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Mav 
ROULXS,  B£s.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash 
ington.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moaklet 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con 
necticut,   Mr.   MuRnrr,   Mr.   Ortiz. 
Mr.     OwxNS,     Mr.     Panxtta,     Mr 
Ranoxl,    Mr.    Reid.    Mr.    Rob,    Mr 
ROTXAL,   iii.  Savage,   Mr.   Scheuxr 
Mr.    SciTDifXR.    Mi.    Siljander,    Mr 
Smith   of   Florida.   Mr.   Stark.   Mr. 
Stokxs.  Mr.  Studos,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr 
Torres.  Mr.  Torricxlli.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Whkat.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mi.  Wixth,  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr.  Yates, 
and  Mi.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  442.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civilians;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  Jr.: 
H.R.  443.  A  bill  to  promote  prisoner  reha- 
bilitation through  assessment  of  the  role  of 
correctional  officers  by  requiring  a  study  of 
the  classification  of  prevailing  rate  positions 
within  the  Bureau  of  Prisons;   to  place  a 
moratorium  on  the  downgrading  of  prevail- 
ing rate  positions  within  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons; and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    the    Judiciary    and    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 
H.R.  444.  A  bill  to  declare  nuU  and  void 
the  administration's  attempt  to  withdraw 
for  two  years  United  States  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  with  respect  to  dis- 
putes relating  to  Central  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  to  remove  the  liability  limits  for  nu- 
clear accidents,  to  provide  better  economic 
protection  for  people  living  near  nuclear 
powerplants  and  nuclear  transportation 
routes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  446.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Akron.  Ohio,  as  the  "Paul  C. 
Weick  Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  447.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  for  purtioses  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  such  Act  the  determination  of 
labor  surplus  areas  shall  be  based  on  juris- 
dictions having  populations  of  25.000  or 
more;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
H.R.  448.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  supple- 
mental unemployment  compensation  for 
certain  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  450.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
funding of  so  much  of  a  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment credit  as  exceeds  his  liability  for  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  451.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  specialized 
corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  certain  Feder- 
al proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H.R.  452.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Inclusion  of  tax-exempt  Interest  in  deter- 
mining the  taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits shall  not  apply  to  interest  on  obligations 
held  by  the  taxpayer  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  and  continuously  thereafter, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  require  a  producer  referen- 
dum as  a  condition  of  designation  of  certain 
contract  markets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

H.R.  454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  require  public  disclosure  of 
certain  information  relating  to  sales  of  com- 
modities for  export,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Grain  Standards  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  foreign  trade  by  improving 
and  maintaining  the  quality  of  grain 
shipped  from  an  export  elevator  at  an 
export  port  location:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  insider  trading:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  457.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for 
study  at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  458.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  carry  out  a  water  resources  devel- 
opment project  on.  and  along,  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River.  LA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  purchase  equity  securities 
of  qualified  small  business  concerns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  and  protect  small  business- 
es and  to  protect  small  businesses  against 
unreasonable  use  of  economic  power  by 
major  meatpacking  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Small  Business. 

H.R.  461.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  eligibility  of 
certain  small  businesses  for  loans  under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  to  aid.  protect,  and  pre- 
serve small  businesses  In  meat  production 
and  marketing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Small  Business. 

H.R.  462.  A  bill  to  develop  natural  re-* 
sources,  to  provide  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  producing  assets  of  lasting 
value,  and  to  enhance  the  environment, 
through  a  program  providing  incentives  to 
State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  to  plant 
trees  on  public  lands;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.R.  463.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  esUbllsh  a  program  to  insure 
the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of  topsoll 
on  public  lands  and  other  lands  which  are 
moved  or  covered  by  surface  mining 
projects,  reclamation  projects,  and  other 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.   464.   A  bill   to  provide  for  better 
access  to  the  Federal  courts  for  small  busi- 


nesses and  others  with  small  to  moderate 
size  claims,  to  expand  the  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Buslnsss 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  blmaelf. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Rodiko. 
Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.    McKnmxr,   Mis. 
Collins,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Walkkr. 
Mr.    DWYER    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
SoLARZ.    Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Bkilknsom, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Oockxtt,  Mr. 
Kildee.   Mr.   RiNALOO,   Mr.   Whits- 
hurst.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Pxrkibs.  and 
Mr.  QuiLLEN): 
H.R.   465.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  certain  foods  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption be  labeled  to  show  the  amount  of 
sodium  and  potassium  they  contain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  466.  A  bill  to  assist  distressed  farm- 
ers,    protect     farmland     values,     preserve 
family  farms,  provide  opportunities  for  be- 
ginning farmers,  encourage  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  reduce  production  of  surplus  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Apiculture. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herseU,  Mr.  Foo- 
LiETTA.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    Biaogi.   Mr. 
ScHXUER.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Schmxi- 
DER,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  'PtrrwM.Y. 
H.R.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  depend- 
ent care  credit  for  expenses  with  respect  to 
dependents  incapable  of  self-care  without 
regard   to  whether  such   expenses  are  In- 
curred to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gainful- 
ly employed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herseU.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Prxnzkl,  Mr.  EMxasoR, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 

SCHEUER,     Mr.     BlAGGI.     Mr.     SOLARX, 

Mr.  RoYSAL,  Mi.  Lantos,  Mr.  Bnj- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Brsmah.  Mrs. 

Holt,  and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.R.  468.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  Individual  taxpayers 
who  maintain  home  care  and  adult  di^  care 
expenses  of  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
who  suffers  from  Alzheimer's  disease  or  re- 
lated organic  brain  disorders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Stkhholm.    Mr.    Axchkr.    Mr. 

Batxman,  Mr.  Campbkll.  Mr.  Crahx. 

Mr.    Frknzxl.    Mi.    UamiaL.    Mr. 

McCain,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Sam- 

BRKNNXR,  Mr.  SnjANSXR.  Mr.  Dxiiirr 

Smith,  Mr.  8Ttn*p.  Mr.  Tadki,  Mr. 

Walkxr,  and  Mr.  Wxbxr): 
H.R.  469.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  196S,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  repeal  the  high- 
way use  tax  on  heavy  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  471.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  State 
must  esUbllsh  a  workfare  program,  and  re- 
quire participation  therein  by  all  residenta 
of  the  SUte  who  are  receiving  benefits  or 
assistance  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamp,  and  public 
housing  programs,  as  a  condition  of  the 
Bute's  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  tn 
connection  with  those  programs;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture;  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  Education  and 
Labor:  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  STENHOUI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stawcti  nm,      Mr.      Kdcbbl,      Mr. 
BaBHAM.  Mr.  RawiAMt.  Mr.  Bakiutt, 
Mr.   Batsmak.   Mr.   Bn.ixAins.   Mr. 
Broomfixlb,  Mis.  Urmom,  Mr.  Camp- 
■XLL.   Mr.   Craig,   Mr.   CaAm,   Mr. 
Dahixl,  Mr.  Dicxmaoii.  Mr.  am- 
80H.  Mr.  FUazxL.  Mr.  Gocmmjhg.  Mr. 
H»MMMi  HMim     Mr.    Hamskr.    Mr. 
HAiraxiT.  Mn.  Holt.  Mr.  HovKim. 
Mr.     IKBAMO.    Mr.    Jkmkhis,     Mr. 
Mr.  I^ATH  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mr.  Ldja«.  Mr.  Ldmbebi. 
Mr.  McCAn.  Mr.  McCAMiaaa,  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Mouwari.  Mr.  MooRHXABk 
Mr.  NiXLaoH  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ozlxt. 
Mr.  Parxis,  Mr.  Ronns.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  SiUAnaa.  Mr. 
Mr.     Dxmrr     Smith.     Mr. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sumtaunr. 
Mr.    THOMAS    of    California.    Mrs. 
VucAMOvicH.  Mr.  WxxB.  Mr.  Whtt- 
TAK^  and  Mr.  Wolp): 
HJl.  472.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Davis-BMsan 
Act  and  rdated  statutes  tn  order  to  provide 
new    Job   «nnMi»tJinWi>«    effect   significant 
oostrsavlncs  on  Federal  ooostnictlon  oon- 
tracts.  promote  anaU  busineas  partidpatian 
tn  FedenJ  oontiactinc:  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  repotting  requirements; 
to  clarify  tbe  deflnttinn  of  prcvaOtng  wages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
(HI  Educatlan  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
HJl.  473.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  Defense  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  designed  to  meet  i 
cy  fuel  needs  for  national  def e 
to  authorise  continued  productkm  of  petro- 
leum from  the  naval  petroleum  reserrea, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  474.  A  bOl  to  pomlt  localtties  wtth 
severe  unemployinent  to  increase  employ- 
ment  by  oMalning  waivers  of  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  which  limit  employment  op- 
portunltleB;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opoatkns. 

HJl.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gitMS 
Inoome  gain  on  the  sale  or  exebange  of  cer^ 
tain  farmland  If  the  owners  of  the  farm- 
land, tn  a  covenant  binding  theiiisilina  and 
all  future  owners  of  tteir  land,  restrict  tbe 
use  of  such  land  to  use  as  farmland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

HJl.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  income  tax  for  in- 
creases In  real  property  taxes  and  utility 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJl.  477.  A  Ull  to  remove  certain  trade  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  Cuba  and  to  other- 
wise  provide   for  Improved  relations  with 
Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Fordgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
HJl.  47S.  A  MD  to  amend  sectlan  1S88  of 
chapter  81  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Cwnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  479.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  advise  the  Presldait  aa  proposals  for  na- 
tional observances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ChrU  Service. 

HJl.  480.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age 
60  shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depoid- 
ency  and  indramity  compensation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intonal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions for  the  paymeot  of  certain  ex- 
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penses  by  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  receive  housing  allowances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medicare 
coverage  of  influenza  vaccine  and  its  admin- 
istration: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RC)STENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  PicKLC  Mr.  Oin«CAN,  and 
Mr.  Akcher): 

H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  designating 
198S  as  the  Year  of  Social  Security:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LCACH  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  MAiucrY): 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nu- 
clear explosive  testing:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  relating  to  voluntary  school 

prayer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  B4r.  BROOKS: 

H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  single  6-year 
terms  for  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  to  repeal  the  22d  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 

H.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Federal 
Budget  Deficit  Reductions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  January  19,  1987  as 
"Shays'  Rebellion  Week"  and  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 25.  1987  as  "Shays'  Rebellion  Day  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
verifiable  comprehensive  treaty  banning  the 
testing,  production,  deployment,  and  use  of 
all  space-based  weapons  for  use  against 
space,  air  or  ground  targets,  and  ground- 
based  or  air-t>ased  weapons  for  use  against 
satellites  and  the  dismantling  of  existing 
weapons  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTON: 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BEDEU* 

H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  attend- 
ance in  schools  other  than  the  one  nearest 
the  residence  and  to  Insure  equal  education- 
al opportunities  for  all  students  wherever 
located:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
during  any  fiscal  year  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA: 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
an  amendment  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1930:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SirairwAT,  and  Mr.  Chaitdlsx): 

H.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Consitutlon  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  Item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  and  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  establish  procedures  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  11.  1985.  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 

H.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1985  as  "National  Black  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  1.  1985,  as 
"Working  Mothers'  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  oi  LUGO  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
SxmiA): 

H.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  insular 
areas  shall  appoint  electors  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 

H.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  2.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Theatre  Week ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year 
term  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 


to  repeal  the  22d  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stkk- 

HOLM,  Mr.  RoBDiT  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Jcn- 

Kiits.  Mr.  AscHKX.  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr. 

BrviLL.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bliixy. 

Mr.     BoDLTKR.     Mr.     Breaux.     Mr. 

Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhiix. 

Mr.     Byron.     Mr.     Campbkix,     Mr. 

Carnky.   Mr.   Chandler.   Mr.  Chap- 

PKLL.   Mr.   CuNGER.   Mr.   CoBLK.  Mr. 

COMBCST,    Mr.    COUCHLIN,    Mr.    COUR- 

TXR.    Mr.    Cranb.    Mr.    Daniel,    Mr. 
Dannkmeyer.  Mr.  Daroem.  Mr.  Dadb. 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  EcKERT  of  New  York.  Mr  Em- 
erson.   Mr.    English.    Ms.    Fiedler. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Sam  B.   Hall, 
Jr..  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mrs.   Holt,  Mr.   Hopkins, 
Mr.   Horton.   Mr.   Hutto.   Mr.   Ire- 
land, Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Kramer,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Lewis   of   Florida,   Mr.   Livingston, 
Mr.   LoErrLER.   Mr.   Lorr.   Mi.   lAm- 
CREN,  Mr.  Ldjan.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McCandless,     Mr.     McCurdy.     Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Ms. 
BlEYERS  of  Kansas.   Mr.   Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  REccriA,  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roth,  Hi. 
Rudd,      Mr.      Sensenbrenner.      Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  SHtrMWAY,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.    Denny   Smith.    Mr.    ScHtmrE, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon,  Mr.   Stangeland.   Mr.   Stump. 
Mr.    SuNDQinsT.    tii.    Taukb,    Iti. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Thomas  of  CaUfomia. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.    Mr.    Whtttakkr,    Mr. 
WoLTE.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
ZscHAU): 
H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  compel- 
ling of  testimony  from  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  in  open  court,  a  restriction  on 
the  use  of  prior  convictions  except  when 
they  are  an  element  of  the  crime  charged, 
and  the  right  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  to  be  informed  of  the  evidence  against 
him:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  the  States  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  when  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  have 
approved  sutwtantially  Identical  proposals 
for  an  amendment:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  service  by  Represent- 
atives. Senators,  and  Federal  Judges:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  Federal  indebtedness:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  one-House  vetoes  of  executive 
branch  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursu- 


ant to  acts  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  8  through  Septem- 
ber 14.  1985.  as  'National  Child  Safety 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hartnett.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Brown  of 

Colorado,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Evans 

of      Iowa.      Mr.      Shumway.      Mr. 

McEwEN.  and  Mr.  Hansen); 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 

for  RepresenUtives  and  to  limit  the  number 

of  terms  Senators  and  Representatives  may 

serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.   Hartnett,   Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,   Mr.   Gunderson.   Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.   McEwEN,   Mr.   Hiler,   and   Mr. 
Hansen  ): 
H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
terms  of  office  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1985.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to 
the  Committee  on   Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  renewal  of  Ukrainian  independence, 
June  30,  1985,  as  "Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  Patience  Lovell 
Wright:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  the  Columbiettes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  4.  1985.  as  "National  Legion  of  Valor 
Day  ";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  requires  (except  during 
time  of  war  and  subject  to  suspension  by 
the  Congress)  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  United  SUtes 
during  any  fiscal  year  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  certain  revenue  received  by  the 
United  States  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or 


national  emergency:  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  McCoLLUM): 
H.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  staggered  4-year 
terms  for  Representatives,  for  a  limitation 
on  the  numt>er  of  terms  a  person  may  serve 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    VL&.    SNOWE    (for    herself.    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.   LuNDiNE,   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mrs. 
Llo'yd.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Hughes.     Mr.     Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  dRBEN.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,      Mr.      Martinez,      Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Roe,  IiCr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri.  Mr.   Crockett,   Ii^.   Roddio. 
Mr.  Skklton.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCKMIDT,       Mr.       Frenzel,       Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Koltex, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hkrtkl  of  Idlchl- 
gan,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Cohte,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  DeWink,  Btr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
MacKay,  and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  1  through  May  7,  1985,  as 
"National   Osteoporosis   Awareness  Week;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  all  nations  renounc- 
ing the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  requiring  the  submission  of 
balanced    Federal    funds    budgets    by    the 
President  and  action  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  defi- 
ciU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ARCHER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  and  Mr. 
Cbahe): 
H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriation bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mrs.  Collins.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Boccs. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois. Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Ms. 
PiiDixR,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mrs. 
Bentixy.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
I  necticut,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Addab- 
BO.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.    Torricelli.   Mr.   Rodwo.   Mr. 


Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ixvine  of 
California,      Mr.      Crockett.      Mr. 
Daroen.    Mr.   Waxman.    Mr.    Yates, 
Mr.     Dellums,     Mr.     Barnes.     Mr. 
Smith   of   Florida.   Mr.   E^ar.   Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    FoGLin-rA,    Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Boyer.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.     Hatcher,     Mr.     Cooper,     Mr. 
McHucR.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Schumer.  lAi.  McKernan. 
Mr.     Anthony,     Bfr.     Frank.     Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Foley,  and 
B4r.  Ray): 
H.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    beginning    March    3,    1985.    as 
"Women's  Hlstorj'  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   SUtes   to   provide   that   appropria- 
tions   shall    not    exceed    revenues    of    the 
United  SUtes.  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  prohibit  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  a  student  in  a  public  school 
other  than  the  public  school  nearest  the 
residence  of  such  student:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUQUA; 
H.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency:  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  a  procedure  for 
removal  from  office,  in  every  tenth  year  of 
service,  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Inferior  Federal  courts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Fish): 
H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  allowing  an  item  veto  in  Ap- 
propriations Acts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  following  the 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget,  any  ex- 
isting budget  surplus  should  be  applied  to 
reducing  the  national  debt:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMATER: 
H.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  7,  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Alopecia  AreaU  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McKERNAN: 
H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  1.  1985,  as 
"National  School-Age  Child  Care  Awareness 
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Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  5.  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Arson  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana: 

HJ.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  November  17. 
1985.  as  "National  Family  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJ.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
threat  of  war  as  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress: and  to  provide  for  the  sjrstematic 
paying  back  of  the  national  debt:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  Day.  May  12.  1985.  to  Father's 
Day,  June  16.  1985.  as  "Family  Reunion 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  E>ay  to  Father's  Day  each  year  as 
Family  Reunion  Month:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

HJ.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  inves- 
tigate and  identify  the  possible  causes  of 
the  too  frequent  midair  collisions,  near 
misses  and  crashes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

HJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
wildlife  sanctuary  for  humpback  whales  In 
the  West  Indies;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on 
February  6.  1985.  to  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kindness): 

H.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  improved  structures  and  procedures 
for  congressional  oversight  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  process  and  for  congressional 
review  of  agency  rules,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ac- 
tivities designed  to  destabilize  or  overthrow 
the  government  of  any  nation  in  Central 
America  are  inappropriate,  and  that  out- 
standing grievances  t>etween  different  na- 
tions of  the  region  should  be  resolved 
through  peaceful  negotiations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  films  and  broadcasts  which  defame, 
stereotype,  ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  Federal 
spending  increases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets 


by  British  security  forces  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  a  special  envoy  for  Northern  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEBER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
raising  funds,  to  be  loaned  for  agricultural 
purposes,  by  exempting  from  Federal 
income  tax  interest  paid  on  certain  bonds 
and  cash  deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding the  Greece-Turkey  situation  and 
supporting  the  maintenance  of  the  7-to-IO 
ratio  in  United  States  military  assistance  for 
Greece  and  Turkey:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  COLUN8: 

H.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  low- 
income  individuals  should  receive  assistance 
In  paying  bills  for  home  heating;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  natu- 
ral gas  prices:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  should 
provide  certain  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  In  its  administration  of  the  civil 
service  disability  retirement  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  in  defense  of  life  or  liberty 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other  legitimate  en- 
deavors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
Federal  agency  that  utilizes  the  Draise 
rabbit  eye  irritancy  test  should  develop  and 
validate  alternative  ophthalmic  testing  pro- 
cedures that  do  not  require  the  use  of 
animal  test  subjects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  amounts  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  refurnishing  or  Improvement  of  the 
Executive  residence  at  the  White  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  in  the  public  schools;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  Immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem.  In  order  to  insure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  those  who  have 
based  their  retirement  plans  on  the  social 
security  benefit  levels  which  existed  or  were 
projected,  during  most  of  their  worltlng  life- 
times, under  pre-1977  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wasrs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  should 
establish  a  permanent  facility  for  the  Olym- 
pic games,  to  insulate  the  games  from  inter- 
national politics;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  recognize  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  of  Israel,  and  that  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Israel  should  be  relocated  in  Jeru- 
salem; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressiiig  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  Importance  of  Israel  to 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  a  moratorium  on  the  commercial  kill- 
ing of  whales;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  ttimself.  Mr.  AcK- 
nuiAN.  Mr.  AsDABBO.  Mr.  Axirtnfzio. 
Mr.  BAiUfxs.  Mr.  Berkutxh.  Mr. 
Bkrmaii.  Mr.  Bsviix,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
BoLAifD.  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mrs.  Boxni. 
Mr.  Brtaht.  Mr.  Cahnxt.  Mrs.  CoL- 
Lns,  Mr.  CoHTK,  Mr.  Coopeh,  Mr. 
DtNCBLL,  Mr.  DioGoAROi,  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  DwTEH  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dtmau-y,  Mr.  Eckaxt  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Erorxicm.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  FAinmtoY.  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms. 
PiCDLXR,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Bfr. 
Htde,  Bfrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKI,  Ms.  Kaitttr,  Mr.  Kekp.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildex.  Mr.  Klxczka. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lkuuid,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  LnNsiNX,  Mr.  Levins 
of  California.  Mr.  McColluii,  BCr. 
Markey.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mi. 
Martinez.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazxk.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  PxNirr, 
Idr.  Pepter,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rancxl. 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
RooiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Schxukr,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKI,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  ToRiucKLLi,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  WAI.GRXN,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
human  rights  in  Poland;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  1.  Resolution  referring  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Member  from  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.    Res.    2.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to 
Representative-elect  Richard  Stalllngs  from 
the  State  of  Idaho;  considered  and  agreed 


By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  3.  Resolution  electing  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:   considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  4.  Resolution  Informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  has  as- 
sembled and  has  elected  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  Representative  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Speaker:  and  Ben- 
jamin J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  Clerk;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  5.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Join 
with  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  President  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
hai>  been  assembled  and  that  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WRITTEN: 
H.    Res.    6.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  inform  the  President 
that  the  House  Of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  a  RepresenUtlve 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Speaker,  and  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Clerk; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  7.  Resolution  adopting  the  Rules 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   for   the 
99th  Congress:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL 
H.  Res.  8.  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation  of   certain   minority   employees; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  9.  Resolution  fixing  the  daily  hour 
of  meeting  of  the  House:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  10.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
House  to  proceed  to  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol  on  January  21,  1985,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  inaugural  ceremonies;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  11.  Resolution  electing  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Wright  of  Texas  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.    Res.    12.    Resolution    expressing    the 
House  of  Representatives'  opposition  to  an 
imposition  of  an  Import  fee  on  crude  oil  and 
refined  products:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CTRANE: 
H.  Res.  13.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elimi- 
nate   the    limitations    on    outside    earned 
income  of  Members  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  14.  Resolution  to  honor  Moham- 
med Sedlk  Benyahia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Res.  15.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
Members  from  earning  outside  earned 
Income,  effective  January  1,  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  16.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  require 
that  measures  affecting  the  salaries,  free- 
bies.  or  emoluments  of  Meml)ers  or  former 
Members  of  Congress  be  adopted  by  rollcall 
vote:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  17.  Resolution  esUblishing  a  Com- 
mission to  recommend  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  former  U.S.  Representative  Allard 
K.  Lowenstein:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By   Mr.   JACOBS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Stxnrolm.  Mr.  Pupro.  Mr.  Lkath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Coelro,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
let): 
H.  Res.  18.  Resolution  to  enclose  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
a  transparent  and  substantial  material:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    LELAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Market,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Collins, 

and  Mr.  Swirr): 

H.    Res.    19.    Resolution   expressing   the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

the  Federal   Communications  Commission 

should,  on  an  expedited  basis,  develop  and 

implement  a  telephone  lifeline  assistance 

program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By   Mr.   LELAND   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
RouKXMA.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Haix  of 
Ohio,   Mr.   EMXRaoR.   Mr.   Panrta. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Gbjsknson,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mts.  Btnnoii  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  HAWKiiia.  and  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Smith): 
H.  Res.   20.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.  Res.  21.  ResoluUon  esUblishing  a  con- 
gressional child  care  center  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    RANOEL   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Oilman,  BCr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
ScHXtTXR.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  GDARnn.  Mr.  Matsot.  Mr.  Fab- 
nwti     Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr.    Sam    B. 
Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Lbvinx  of  California. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Cooghun,  Idr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Htnrrxs.  and  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Flori- 
da): 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  designating  May  S 
as  "Polish  Constitution  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  andClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.  Res.  24.  ResoluUon  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent dlsproportional  seating  on  the  commit- 
tees   and    8ut>committees    of    the    United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mi.   BOLLER   of   California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Schroxdkr. 
Mr.  Bluxt.  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Wolt. 
Mr.  McHuGR.  Mr.  Bitrton  of  Indi- 
ana, Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Wnas.  Mr.  McKzrman.  Mr.  An- 
THONT,      Mrs.      Vdcanovich.      Mrs. 
Boxxx.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MoxxiaoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Whxat.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Ackxr- 
man,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Alxxander.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEOATE.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biagoi. 
Mr.  Boehlzxt,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Borbki.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs.  Botiton  of 
California.   Mr.   Carper.   Mr.   Carh, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Conti.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.    CrROCKETT,    Mr.    Darden,    Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr. 
Doroan     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Downxt 


of  New  York.  Mr.  Duxxn.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  ElDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pauntboy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fxi- 
GHAN,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fogliktta. 
Mr.  FoLXY.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan.  Mr.  PXAin. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Haxtnxtt,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayxb. 
Mr.  HxPNER.  Mr.  Hzrtkl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Irxlams,  Mr. 
JONXS  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
KAXTBmcxiXR,  Mrs.  Kxniibxt,  Mr. 
TTnim    Mr.   KOSTMAYXR.   Mr.   Laoo- 

MARsmo.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
LEHMAN  of  CalifQmia.   Mr.   Lxland, 
Mr.  L«viNE  of  California.  Blr.  Ixwis 
of  Florida.  B&r.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. BCr.  LuNDiNX.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
McCuROY.       Mr.       McEwxN.       Mr. 
Markxy,    Mr.    MAtSTTi.    Mr.    Mav- 
ROULKS.  Vii.  MiNETA,  Mr.  MrrcHBJ., 
Mr.     Moody,     Mr.     Mbazxii,     Mr. 
MURTHA.  BCr.  Natchxr.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owxns.  Mr.  Panxtta. 
Mr.  PXASK,  Mr.  Pxppxr.  Mr.  Poktbi. 
Mr.  Pricx.  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr.  Ransxl, 
Mr.    RxiD,     Mr.    Richaxiwoh,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Rotana.  Mr. 
Rosx.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Satasx. 
Mr.  ScHxuxR.  Mr.  Schdmxx,  Mr.  Sn- 
BERLINC.  Mr.  Skklton.  Mr.  SKm  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Snowx.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  SrAJKBLAntw 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Tbosias 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Tonu- 
cxLLi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxlxx.  Mr. 
VOLKMXR.       Mr.       Walcrxn.       Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Whrx- 
HURST.  Mr.   Williams.  Hi.  Wisth. 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr.  Wtdbi. 
yUr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.  Res.  26.  Resolution  to  refer  HJt  4«7  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  oo  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows 
By  li^.  BERMAN: 

H.R.  483.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  on  Edwin 
Rios  and  Geovanna  Rios;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  484.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  flight  engineers  of  Western  Airiines; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  485.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Holland 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  and  fisher- 
ies trades:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  486.  A  bill  to  appoint  Charles  Robert 
Allen  III  In  the  grade  of  captain  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Larry 
Land,  Marie  Land.  Brian  Land.  Keith  Land. 
Patricia  Vandent>erg.  Lorri  Vandenberg. 
James  W.  Land.  Lois  Land.  Tamra  Lee  Land. 
Sandra  Gay  Land.  Vincent  James  Land. 
Viola  Hollenbaugh.  William  L.  Phinney.  Sr.. 
Emily  V.  Plnney.  Lora  Phinney.  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Phinney.  Jr.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  DICKS' 

H.R.  488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willfried  Schomo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GEKAS* 

H.R.  489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  L. 
Clark:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Narvaez-Gu&jardo,  Rosarios  Bemal  de  Nar- 
vaez.  and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  B4r.  HUNTER: 

H.R.  491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  In  Hong 
Song  and  spouse.  Sung  J.  Park:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ^Ai  HYOE' 

H.R.  492.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
P.  Offner,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
and  Nancy  Bearce:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Negussie 
Oubale  Tedla,  Asres  Abel>e  Tedla,  Tewodros 
Tedla.  and  Benyam  Tedla:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 

H.R.  495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Cincotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ceci- 
lia Zuniga-Moya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dahyab- 
hai  Shankarbhai  Patel  and  Lilavati  Patel:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL: 

H.R.  498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  O. 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerome  J. 
Hartmann  and  Rita  J.  Hartmann:  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neil  R. 
Fairbanks:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  credit  card  surcharges:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  emergency 
food  aid  to  Ethiopia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  the  remaining 
World  War  II  title  I  claims:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rel- 
ative to  the  Appalachian  Trail:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  incidents  at  Cerro  Maravilla:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  American  shoe  industry:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council  of  Mount  Vernon,  NY.  relative  to 
the  apartheid  policy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, County  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  relative  to 
starvation  in  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Council, 
County  of  Hawaii,  Hilo,  HI.  relative  to  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4.  Also,  petition  of  the  Baptist  Convention 
of  Maryland/Delaware.  Lutherville,  MD. 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Vatican:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association,  Sacramen- 
to, CA.  relative  to  the  Federal  Quiet  Title 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  relative  to  an  interstate 
substitution  cost  estimate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  Daniel  E.  Wagner, 
Washington,  DC.  relative  to  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
New  York.  NY,  relative  to  the  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Act  of  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  the  President.  U.S. 
CouncU  for  International  Business,  New 
York,  NY,  relative  to  strengthening  the 
open  trading  system:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association,  Sacramen- 
to, CA,  relative  to  military  acquisition  of 
States  trust  lands;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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WEISS  REINTRODUCES  BILUS  TO 
RESTORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  government  program  in  American 
history  that  has  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  people  as  Social  Security.  This 
program  has  kept  millions  out  of  the 
clutches  of  poverty.  It  currently  serves 
36  million  Americans,  including  the  el- 
derly, the  disabled  and  their  families, 
and  the  widowed  and  orphaned.  It  is 
rightly  treasured  by  those  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  it  for  their  very  surviv- 
al. 

The  Social  Security  benefits  that 
protect  our  Nation's  elderly  and  dis- 
abled are  the  result  of  a  contract  that 
has  been  paid  for  by  American  work- 
ers and  honored  by  the  Government 
for  half  a  century.  However,  in  1981. 
the  President  and  the  Congress  broke 
this  longstanding  contract  with  the 
American  people.  Ignoring  the  pleas  of 
millions  of  current  aind  future  benefi- 
ciaries, the  administration  steamrolled 
massive  cuts  in  Social  Security 
through  the  Congress.  In  order  to  fi- 
nance a  tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy 
and  an  unprecedented,  destabilizing 
military  buildup.  Social  Security  bene- 
fits were  reduced,  and  in  many  cases, 
eliminated. 

In  1983.  Congress  agreed  to  a  pack- 
age of  Social  Security  changes  meant 
to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  system 
well  into  next  century.  While  many 
provisions  of  this  agreement  were  com- 
mendable, the  agreement  once  again 
called  upon  our  Nation's  elderly  and 
disabled  citizens  to  make  further  sacri- 
fices in  support  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's misguided  budget  policies. 
Moreover,  the  1983  Social  Security 
changes  failed  to  address  many  of  the 
most  unconscionable  inequities  that 
had  been  forced  on  the  American 
people  2  years  earlier. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  do  what  is  fair. 
Today.  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  restore  three  of  the  most  important 
benefits  that  were  cut  in  1981.  Specifi- 
cally, these  bills  would  restore  student 
benefits,  the  lump-sum  death  benefit 
for  all  beneficiaries,  and  the  mother's 
and  father's  benefit  for  those  caring 
for  children  under  age  18. 

In  past  years,  the  Social  Security 
student  benefit  compensated  depend- 
ent children  attending  college  or  voca- 
tional school  for  loss  of  income  due  to 
the  death,  retirement,  or  disability  of 
their  parents.  It  helped  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  those  stu- 
dents who  could  not  rely  on  their  par- 


ents for  support  during  those  critical 
few  years.  Workers  who  earned  this  in- 
surance recognized  and  appreciated  Its 
value  In  safeguarding  the  educational 
and  employment  future  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Prior  to  the  enacted  cuts,  approxi- 
mately 800.000  student  beneficiaries 
received  an  average  of  $3,000  per  year 
In  benefits.  These  benefits  have  been 
progressively  diminished  as  a  result  of 
the  1981  cuts,  and  they  are  scheduled 
to  be  eliminated  entirely  In  April  1985. 
Reductions  in  this  program  have  al- 
ready Inflicted  tremendous  hardships 
on  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  students, 
who  are  least  able  to  overcome  them. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Prior  to  the  enacted  cuts.  80  percent 
of  student  beneficiaries  were  eligible 
because  one  or  both  of  their  parents 
was  deceased  or  disabled.  In  1977.  70 
percent  of  the  recipients  of  this  pro- 
gram came  from  families  whose 
Income  was  less  than  $5,000.  Moreover, 
program  recipients  were  likely  to  be 
minorities,  come  from  blue-collar 
backgroimds.  and  work  part  time  or 
summers  while  attending  school. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bene- 
fit cut  seriously  imperils  the  opportu- 
nity that  these  children  wiU  have  to 
better  themselves  by  furthering  their 
education. 

The  President  claimed  that  these 
students  would  be  adequately  compen- 
sated for  this  loss  of  Income  security 
by  other  student  aid  programs.  Howev- 
er, the  administration  conventlently 
failed  to  explain  that  other  student  as- 
sistance programs  also  suffered  tre- 
mendous cuts  In  recent  years  and  are 
targeted  for  further  cuts  in  the 
coming  years.  The  hard  truth  is  that 
other  programs  cannot  substitute  for 
the  critically  depleted  resources  that 
result  from  this  unfair  cut.  For  the 
sake  of  these  children,  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  future.  I  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  prompt  action  on  this  bill  to 
restore  the  Social  Security  student 
benefit. 

The  second  bUl  I  am  reintroducing 
would  restore  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit  in  all  cases.  In  1981,  this  $255 
benefit  was  restricted  to  death  cases 
where  there  is  a  surviving  spouse  or 
dependent  child.  In  other  words,  this 
benefit  Is  no  longer  payable  to  other 
family  members,  such  as  a  sister,  aunt, 
grandparent,  or  independent  child, 
who  assume  responsibility  for  burial 
expenses.  Estimates  made  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  cut  suggest  that 
as  many  as  2.6  million  people  have  al- 
ready been  denied  benefits  as  a  result 
of  this  change  during  the  last  3  years. 

The  lump-sum  death  benefit  has 
been  a  small,  but  integral,  part  of  the 
Social  Security  program  since  its  in- 
ception   in    1935.    It    helps   ease    the 


burden  of  the  high  costs  of  funerals, 
and  it  contributes  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  older  Americans  who  view  this  sum 
as  critical  to  financing  a  dignified 
burial.  And  sadly,  for  many  workers, 
the  death  benefit  is  the  only  return 
paid  on  their  lifetime  contribution  to 
the  Social  Security  system.  This  cut 
was  a  shameful  way  to  penalize  work- 
ers and  their  families,  and  full  funding 
for  the  lump-sum  death  benefit  should 
be  promptly  restored. 

The  final  bill  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing would  restore  benefits  paid  either 
to  a  mother  or  father  caring  for  an  en- 
titled child  up  to  age  18.  The  1981 
amendment  cut  back  this  benefit  so  as 
to  apply  only  through  the  child's  16th 
birthday. 

This  cut  is  but  another  example  of 
the  unjustified  whittling  away  of 
Social  Security's  protection  for  fami- 
lies of  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased 
workers  raising  dependent  childreiK 
Most  children,  age  16  to  18.  are  com;^ 
pletlng  their  high  school  education 
and  depend  on  their  parents  to  sup- 
port them.  According  to  advance  esti- 
mates by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, over  200.000  parents  caring  for 
youth  in  this  age  group  have  already 
lost  this  critical  assistance.  Once 
again,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  effort  to  reinstate  this  bene- 
fit. 

Across  the  country,  older  Americans, 
workers,  and  their  families  have  ex- 
pressed outrage  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  repeatedly  ignored 
the  Social  Security  compact  and  de- 
prived thousands  of  families  of  the 
benefits  they  have  earned.  Poll  after 
poll  Indicates  that  the  American 
people  are  close  to  unanimity  in  their 
belief  that  Social  Security  benefits 
must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 

The  Social  Security  system  does  not 
survive  on  the  tax  receipts  of  Ameri- 
can workers  alone.  It  also  relies  on  the 
continuing  support  and  confidence  of 
those  workers  and  their  families.  By 
drastically  cutting  benefits  against  the 
public  will,  the  administration  and  Its 
supporters  have  taken  a  major  risk. 
Their  actions  jeopardize  public  trust 
not  only  In  the  Social  Security  system, 
but  in  the  Crovemment  as  a  whole.  In 
this  way,  they  have  endangered  the 
future  of  Social  Security  and  the 
future  of  all  the  progressive  achieve- 
ments of  the  Government  that  protect 
the  welfare  of  American  citizens. 

Just  as  regrettably,  these  actions 
gamble  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  essential 
for  the  sake  of  these  people  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Social  Security  system 
as  a  whole  that  we  reverse  these  cal- 
lous changes. 


This  "bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  to  re- 
store these  Social  Security  benefits  to 
the  people  who  earned  them  and  who 
are  entitled  to  them. 

Copies  of  these  bills  follow: 

H.R.  57 

A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  restore  chUd's  insurance  benefits 
for  postsecondary  school  students 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreienlatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  (a) 
section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended,   in   paragraphs   (IXB).   (IKEKIi), 
(IKPKI).  (IXGHil),  (6KDMi).  (6)<EKI).  (7)(A) 
In  four  places).  (7)<B).  and  (7KD).  by  strik- 
ing out  "full-time  elementary  or  secondary 
school  student"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "full-time  student". 
(bK  1)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended.    In    paragraphs    (TMA)    (in    two 
places),  (7HB>  (in  three  places),  and  (7KD). 
by  striking  out  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "educational  institution". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(7)<A)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "schools  in- 
volved" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "insti- 
tutions Involved". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  202(dK7) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  An  'educational  institution'  is  (I)  a 
school  or  college  or  university  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  (ID  a  school  or 
college  or  university  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  State  or  accredited  by  a  State- 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body,  or  (ill)  a  non-accredited 
school  or  college  or  university  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.". 

(d)  Section  202(dX7)(D)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "diploma  or 
equivalent  certificate  from  a  secondary 
school  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (CKi)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "degree  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university". 

(eKl)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended.  In  paragraphs  (1KB)(1).  (IKFXii), 
(IKOXiil),  (6)(D>(li).  (6HEKii).  and  (7KD). 
by  striking  out  "19  "  each  place  It  appears  in 
each  of  those  paragraphs  an  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "22  ". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(6KA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(AMI)  is  a  full-time  student  or  is  under  a 
disability  (as  defined  in  section  223(d)),  and 
(11)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  22.  or". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a 
full-time  student  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  202(dM7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act)  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  amendments 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  under  such  section  for  months 
after  April  1982. 

(b)  Section  2210(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35:  95  Stat.  842)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  Individuals  who  are  full-time  students 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  202(d)(7)  of 
the  Socia\  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
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Act)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


January  3,  1985 


H.R.  58 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  to  lump-sum  death  benefits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   (a) 

section  202(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"( 1 )  if  all  or  part  of  the  burial  expenaes  of 
such  Uisured  individual  which  are  incurred 
by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  remains  unpaid,  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homea  to  the  extent  of 
such  unpaid  expenses,  but  only  if  (A)  any 
person  who  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  any  pari  of  such 
burial  expenses  files  an  application,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  2  years  after  the  date  of 
death  of  such  insured  individual,  requesting 
that  such  payment  be  made  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes,  or  (B)  at  least  90 
days  have  elapeed  after  the  date  of  death  of 
such  insured  individual  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  90  days  no  person  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  payment  of  any 
such  burial  expenses: 

"(2)  if  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such 
insured  individual  which  were  Incurred  by 
or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  have  been  paid  (including  payments 
made  under  paragraph  (D).  to  any  person  or 
persons  equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  proporiions  that  he  or 
they  shaU  have  paid  such  burial  expenses: 

"(3)  If  the  body  of  such  insured  Individual 
Is  not  available  for  burial  but  expenses  were 
Incurred  with  respect  to  such  individual  in 
connection  with  a  memorial  service,  a  me- 
morial marker,  a  site  for  the  marker,  or  any 
other  Item  of  a  kind  for  which  expenses  are 
customarily  Incurred  in  coruiectlon  with  a 
death  and  such  expenses  have  been  paid,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  extent  and  In  the  propor- 
tions that  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  such 
expenses:  or 

"(4)  if  any  part  of  the  amount  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3),  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  proportions  that  he  or 
they  shall  have  paid  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  burial  of  such  insured  indi- 
vidual, in  the  following  order  priority:  (A) 
expenses  of  opening  and  closing  the  grave  of 
such  insured  individual,  (B)  expenses  of  pro- 
viding the  burial  plot  of  such  Insured  indi- 
vidual, and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  burial  of  such  Insured 
Indlvldiial.":  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "No  payment"  the  followlnr  "(except 
a  payment  authorized  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IK A)  of  the  preceding  sentence)". 

(b)  Section  216  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  Bubaection  (c),  by  striking  out 
""(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(except  when  used  In  section  202(1))";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1)) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  In  section  202(1))". 

Sec.  2.  The  Amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted. 


H.R.  69 

A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  restore  from  age  sixteen  to  age 
eighteen  the  age  of  a  child  at  which  cer- 
tain benefits  under  such  title  are  termi- 
nated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(sKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  16" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  18". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  202(8)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"Over  Speci- 
fied Age "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Aged  18  or  Over". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted.* 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVZS 

Thriraday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  with  cospon- 
sors,  legislation  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  [ACC]  to  pro- 
vide conservation  Jobs  and  training  for 
our  Nation's  youth.  An  identical  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  today 
by  Senator  Moyniham. 

This  would  be  essentially  the  same 
as  H.R.  999,  which  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  during  the  98th 
Congress,  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, but  which  was  pocket  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

The  President  was  badly  advised  on 
this  matter  and.  Judging  from  the  calls 
and  letters  we  continue  to  receive 
dally,  the  proposed  ACC  program  is 
one  that  has  strong  public  support.  It 
would  fill  an  unemployment  gap  that 
the  private  sector  is  still  unable  to 
close,  and  it  would  do  so  by  using 
tested,  cost-effective  means  to  provide 
Jobs  and  training  at  work  .h<^t  desper- 
ately needs  to  be  done  for  oui  Nation's 
public  lands  and  community  resources. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  con- 
tains a  few  modifications  to  meet  cer- 
tain of  the  objections  of  the  adminis- 
tration, while  retaining  the  essential 
elements  of  the  original  legislation. 
Basically  these  modifications  include 
provisions  for  a  cap  on  administrative 
expenses;  uniform  authorization  of 
$75  million  for  each  of  3  years  (rather 
than  a  rising  authorization  each  year) 
but  no  increase  in  the  total  $225  mil- 
lion funding  authorization;  and  provi- 
sions to  encourage  increased  State  and 
l(x;al  funding  and  participation,  by  in- 
creasing the  share  of  the  State  and 
local  funding  from  35  percent  to  50 
percent,  the  remainder  to  be  shared  by 
Federal  agencies  and  Indian  tribes. 


January  3,  1985 

SUMMARY  or  ACC  BILL 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
Act  which  is  being  introduced  today 
would,  like  H.R.  999  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, establish  a  youth  conservation 
work  program  modeled  after  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930's. 
Called  the  "American  Conservation 
Corps"  [ACC],  the  program  would 
have  both  year-round  (ages  16-25)  and 
summer  (ages  15-21)  components. 

While  open  to  all  eligible  youths, 
special  efforts  would  be  made  to  enroll 
and  recruit  youth  who  are  economical- 
ly disadvantaged,  as  defined  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Regulations  for  the  program  would 
be  developed  by  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with 
public  participation. 

Corps  projects  could  include  conser- 
vation of  forests,  fish,  wildlife,  range- 
lands,  and  soils;  revitalization  of  urban 
areas  and  preservation  of  historic  and 
cultural  sites;  development  and  main- 
tenance of  recreational  areas,  roads, 
and  trails,  erosion  and  pest  control; 
energy  conservation  and  production  of 
renewable  energy;  and  emergency  re- 
habilitation services  and  other  func- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities 
and  for  evaluating  and  reporting  on 
the  programs. 

Funding  would  be  $75  million  in 
fiscal  1985;  $75  million  in  fiscal  1986; 
and  $75  million  In  fiscal  1987.  The 
funding  would  be  shared  by  States  and 
local  governments,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  and  Interior,  Indian 
tribes,  and  other  Federal  agencies  for. 
example  TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

YOtTTH  VtXD  HELP 

In  short,  the  ACC  bill  would  be  a  rel- 
atively modest  program  to  provide 
over  85,000  youth  with  conservation- 
related  Jobs.  Additional  youth  would 
be  served  as  funds  are  leveraged  at  the 
State  and  l<x;al  levels.  Indeed,  there 
are  presently  27  State  and  local  corps 
similar  to  the  ACC,  and  several  others 
which  are  simply  waiting  for  the  boost 
of  Federal  support  to  get  imderway. 

For  our  youth,  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  would  be  the  only 
direct  Federal  program  that  would 
combine  both  paid  employment  and  an 
opportunity  for  education  and  on-the- 
job  training.  It  addresses  the  serious 
and  chronic  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, a  problem  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  private  sector  alone. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
data  analyzed  by  the  Roosevelt  cen- 
tennial youth  project,  over  38  percent 
of  the  8.1  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed in  November  of  last  year  were 
under  the  age  of  25.  Teenagers  alone 
represent  nearly  17  percent  of  the  un- 
employed. Although  nearly  6.8  million 
Jobs    were    created    since    November 
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1982.  teenagers  suffered  a  net  Job  loss 
of  nearly  50,000.  Nearly  230,000  of  the 
20-  to  24-year-olds  who  are  currently 
looking  for  work  have  never  worked 
before. 

On  the  average,  during  1983,  some 
1.55  million  teenagers  classified  as  out- 
side of  the  labor  force  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  employed  on  a  part-time 
or  full-time  basis.  The  ones  who  have 
the  most  difficulty  finding  Jobs  are 
black  and  Hispanic  teenagers,  particu- 
larly young  women.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  black  teenagers  remains 
at  a  staggering  40.8  percent.  Mean- 
while, smaller  employers,  who  create 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Jobs  In  the 
private  sector,  are  the  least  able  to  pay 
for  the  training  of  new  workers. 

WORK  REEDS  TO  BE  DOHE 

Of  course,  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  would  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  of  youth  imemployment.  nor 
is  it  meant  to.  It  would  also  be  a  con- 
servation program  to  help  with  the 
vast  backlog  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  our  national  parks  and  other 
public  lands  and  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  highly  cost-effective  supplemen- 
tary work  force  for  labor-intensive 
projects  on  public  lands,  under  the  di- 
rection of  professional  land  managers. 

This  is.  for  the  most  part,  work  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  accomplished. 
Certainly  it  is  well  known  that  our  Na- 
tion's present  responses  to  under-pro- 
ductive and  eroding  soil  and  range- 
land,  timberland  in  need  of  replanting, 
deteriorating  wildlife  habitat,  and 
overused  parklands,  are  hardly  ade- 
quate. 

Furthermore.  comparable  pro- 
grams—whether at  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  levels— have  already  proven 
themselves  to  be  t>oth  productive  and 
cost  effective  in  accomplishing  needed 
work.  Indeed,  the  national  average  for 
a  program  like  the  ACC  has  been  the 
equivalent  of  $1.20  in  value  for  each 
dollar  spent;  many  specific  projects 
have  produced  even  higher  returns. 
These  figures  do  not,  of  course,  take 
into  account  the  training  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  young  workers  nor  re- 
ductions In  the  other  public  costs  that 
inevitably  flow  from  high  youth  un- 
employment. 

In  summary  I  would  simply  quote 
from  an  editorial  supporting  enact- 
ment of  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  legislation  last  year  which  was 
written  by  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  of 
Forbes  magazine.  Mr.  Forbes  said: 

For  most  of  the  unemployed,  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  are  the  only  real  answer.  But 
that  is  largely  no  answer  for  the  vast  per- 
centage of  the  young  unemployed  .  .  . 
There  Is  a  potential  answer,  though,  for 
those  suffering  this  unyielding,  embittering 
frustration  .  .  . 

The  economy's  recovery  Isn't  going  to 
meet  the  youth  employment  need  that 
plagues  virtually  all  our  cities.  With  a  re- 
newed Civilian  Conservation  Corps  we  can 
make  a  real  beginning  in  tackling  the  prob- 
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lem.  And  with  the  work  that  corps  (workers) 
could  accomplish,  they  would  richly  en- 
hance our  .  .  .  heritage.* 


A  PAY  AS  YOU  GO  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other bill  which  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce today  as  I  have  in  every  Congress 
since  first  coming  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  spr  opriations 
shall  not  exceed  revcnu*^.-  i  i  .in>  vear, 
except  in  time  o.  wa.  '^r  national 
emergency  as  declar*  d  ov  C.>ngi".^ ^ 

My  proposed  amendiient  is  d.rtct 
and  simple.  It  pro'icos  nai  the  P! d- 
dent  would  deternxi;^"  Brd  ;,rt.'I:.J: 
the  estimated  t:>ral  e'  nues  of  t^r 
U.S.  Government  f?v\  i  .  ar.  Congr-^s? 
would  be  prohibitf*a  fi  in  authoriziii,^ 
the  withdrawal  of  Tre&siuy  funds  in 
excess  of  the  total  amount  of  reve- 
nues. Outlays  for  whatever  purpote 
could  not  be  greater  than  income. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  woulc 
give  the  American  people  an  opportu- 
nity, acting  through  their  State  legis- 
latures, to  make  their  own  decision 
about  whether  we  will  have  a  pay  as 
you  go  Federal  Government. 

The  time  for  positive  action  is  ripe— 
and  action  must  be  taken  now. 

Thank  you.* 


PROGRESS  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IITDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  December  12, 
1984,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Progress  Against  Cancer 

Cancer  strikes  one  of  every  four  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  nation's  number  two  killer, 
exceeded  only  by  heart  disease.  This  year, 
870,000  new  cases  of  cancer  and  450.000 
cancer-related  deaths  will  account  for  10% 
of  the  total  cost  of  Illness  in  America.  Of 
course,  no  price  can  be  placed  on  the  sxiffer- 
ing  and  anguish  of  the  victims  themselves 
and  their  families.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cancer  Is  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
scourges  of  modem  life. 

Is  the  federal  government's  effort  against 
cancer  really  working?  Two  thirds  of  the  $2 
billion  spent  annually  In  the  fight  against 
cancer  comes  out  of  federal  tax  revenue,  but 
opinions  vary  as  to  the  actual  results  that 
the  effort  has  produced. 

Congress  declared  war  on  cancer  In  1971. 
It  set  up  the  National  Cancer  Program 
under  a  greatly  expanded  National  Cancer 
Institute.  The  hope  was  that  more  money 
could  produce  a  cure  within  five  years.  It  is 
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clear  that  the  rate  of  cure  (the  percentage 
of  individuals  surviving  five  years  after 
cancer  is  diagnosed)  is  better  today  than  it 
was  in  previous  decades.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  for  example,  it  was  very  low.  When 
cancer  surgery  began  in  the  1920's.  It  rose  to 
25%.  With  the  advent  of  antibiotics  in  the 
1940's  and  radiation  and  chemotherapy  in 
the  I960's.  it  climbed  again  to  38%.  About 
49%  of  all  cancer  is  considered  curable  now, 
up  from  40%  in  1972  when  the  National 
Cancer  Program  began.  Still,  experts  say 
that  these  figures  are  misleading  because 
they  reflect  changes  in  the  way  that  cancer 
is  detected  and  defined  more  than  any  real 
gains  in  the  ability  to  cure  cancer.  The  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  there  has  been 
major  progress  against  less  common  forms 
of  cancer— including  thyroid  cancer,  Hodg- 
kin's  disease,  and  many  childhood  cancers 
and  leukemias— but  less  progress  against 
more  common  cancers  of  the  lung  and  gas- 
trointestinal tract.  The  overall  cancer  death 
rate  has  not  declined  significantly  because 
advances  in  treating  some  forms  of  cancer 
have  been  offset  by  increases  in  deaths  due 
to  other  forms. 

Twelve  years  and  $10.6  billion  later,  there 
is  no  final  cure  for  cancer  and  very  little 
public  peace  of  mind.  What  does  exist  is  a 
renewed  sense  of  optimism  among  research- 
ers in  the  field  that  rapid  progress  is  in  the 
offing.  Similar  claims  made  several  years 
ago  led  to  disappointment,  but  this  time  the 
claims  are  based  upon  better  knowledge. 
Most  important  are  new  theories  about  the 
disease.  The  seeds  of  cancer  are  thought  to 
lie  in  the  human  genetic  code  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  possible  that  wild  cell  growth, 
the  hallmark  of  cancer,  is  caused  by  "onco- 
genes" which  are  present  in  every  human 
being.  These  genes,  inactive  in  most  people, 
may  be  activated  in  some  individuals  by 
chemicals,  radiation,  or  viruses.  The  conse- 
quence may  be  cells  multiplying  out  of  con- 
trol. Such  theories  and  the  powerful  tools  of 
molecular  biology  developed  during  the 
1970s  eventually  may  yield  a  genetic  vacci- 
nation that  makes  or  keeps  cancer-causing 
genes  inactive.  The  distant  goal  is  to  replace 
the  brute-force  tactics  of  surgery,  radiation, 
and  chemotherapy  with  Just  such  a  treat- 
ment. 

Other  avenues  of  research  are  equally  ex- 
citing. In  one  new  technique,  scientists  satu- 
rate cancer  cells  with  light-sensitive  drugs 
and  then  kill  them  with  high-intensity  laser 
beams.  Also,  scientists  are  continuing  to 
study  antibodies  which  are  very  effective  at 
detecting  small  amounts  of  cancer  and  in 
the  future  may  be  used  to  carry  cancer-kill- 
ing drugs  to  the  site  of  the  malignancy.  The 
interesting  research  projects  are  too  exten- 
sive to  list  in  detail,  and  Congress  recently 
provided  a  larger  budget  to  extend  the  stud- 
ies further.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  are  in  a  "golden  age  '  of  cancer  research. 

As  promising  as  the  research  is.  we  must 
not  pin  all  our  hopes  on  a  miracle  cure. 
That  variety  of  breakthrough  may  still  be 
years  or  decades  away.  We  should  not  let 
dating  possibilities  divert  us  from  other 
anti-cancer  efforts  that  could  yield  greater 
reductions  in  cancer  mortality  in  the  near 
term.  Among  these  efforts  are  tough  en- 
forcement of  laws  governing  occupational 
hazards  and  environmental  pollutants,  ex- 
pansion of  the  federal  program  that  gives 
any  physician  with  access  to  a  computer  ter- 
minal detailed  data  on  state-of-the-art  treat- 
ments for  all  kinds  of  cancer,  use  of  the  ex- 
tensive federal  data-base  to  target  certain 
areas  of  the  country  or  population  groups 
that  are  at  risk,  and  improvement  of  chemo- 
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therapy  to  make  It  more  effective  against 
cancer  and  less  debilitating  for  patients. 

Especially  important  are  programs  of 
public  education  that  tell  people  how  they 
can  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer.  Scientists  gen- 
erally agree  that  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment—such as  chemicals  in  the  workplace 
and  airborne  pollutants — cause  as  much  as 
7%  of  the  cancer  that  strikes  Americans 
each  year.  Viruses  and  medical  procedures 
may  be  responsible  for  6%.  and  nonenviron- 
mental  factors  for  16%.  This  means  that 
more  than  70%  of  all  cancer  may  be  caused 
by  factors  that  individuals  themselves  can 
control.  For  example,  some  experts  suggest 
that  poor  diet  (eating  foods  high  in  fat  and 
low  in  fiber)  may  cause  35%  of  all  cancer, 
there  is  widespread  agreement  in  the  scien- 
tific community  that  use  of  tobacco  causes 
cancer,  perhaps  as  many  as  30%  of  all  cases. 
Use  of  alcohol  may  account  for  3%,  and  ex- 
posure to  sunshine  for  3%. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  keep  emphasiz- 
ing the  extent  to  which  cancer  Is  prevent- 
able through  regulation  of  chemicals  In  the 
workplace,  general  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  steps  that  people  can  take  on  their 
own.  The  federal  government  Is  doing  more 
than  ever  to  Inform  individuals  how  changes 
In  their  lifestyle  can  sharply  reduce  their 
chances  of  cancer.  For  example,  it  has  set 
up  a  toll-free  number  for  cancer  prevention. 
800-4-CANCER.  Also,  in  recent  days  Con- 
gress has  required  tougher  warning  labels 
on  cigarettes  and  has  encouraged  federal 
health  care  agencies  to  stress  the  preven- 
tion of  cancer. 

The  war  against  cancer  is  going  to  be 
waged  on  dozens  of  fronts.  The  benefits  of 
victory  are  potentially  enormous.  They 
surely  are  great  enough  to  Justify  our  perse- 
verence.9 


REPEAL  THE  POSTAL  PRIVATE 
EXPRESS  STATUTES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  seeks 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  the  private  carriage  of  let- 
ters. This  bill  is  in  no  way  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  U.S.  Postal  System 
[USPS],  but  Instead,  it  is  an  effort  to 
let  America's  great  free  market  system 
and  its  competitive  nature  improve  the 
existing  postal  system. 

When  Chairman  John  R.  McKean  of 
the  Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors 
recently  announced  that  first-class 
postage  will  rise  to  22  cents  effective 
February  17.  he  stated  that. 

We  have  no  other  practical  option.  Al- 
though the  Postal  Service  has  earned  sur- 
pluses in  each  of  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our 
costs  •  •  •  have  overtaken  our  revenues. 

I  believe  that  providing  the  con- 
sumer a  choice  is  a  realistic  option 
that  would  not  only  put  a  halt  to  esca- 
lating postage  costs,  but  would  also 
force  the  USPS  to  become  more  effi- 
cient and  streamlined. 
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When  one  considers  that  only  3 
years  ago  postage  increased  from  18  to 
20  cents,  and  that  during  the  period 
between  1970  and  1976  USPS  rates  in- 
creased by  117  percent,  one  might 
wonder  how  costs  could  have  possibly 
overtaken  revenues.  A  quick  look  at 
the  USPS  might  provide  some  an- 
swers. Out  of  every  dollar  allotted  to 
the  Postal  Service,  83  cents  goes  to 
paying  wages,  salaries,  and  fringe  ben- 
efits, while  the  operation  of  vehicles 
and  transporting  the  mail  is  listed  last 
in  spending.  In  fact,  the  average  wage 
of  the  full-time  employee  is  higher  in 
the  post  office  than  in  any  other  rela- 
tively similar  segment  of  the  working 
population,  other  than  miners.  And 
yet,  while  pay  cuts  and  salary  freezes 
are  being  considered  for  other 
branches  of  the  bureaucracy,  the 
postal  union  has  negotiated  a  2.7-per- 
cent salary  increase  for  postal  employ- 
ees. With  labor  contracts  that  make  it 
all  but  impossible  to  lay  off  postal  em- 
ployees, and  considering  that  postal 
workers  are  90  percent  unionized,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  there  is  little  incentive 
for  innovation  and  improved  service. 
Competing  postal  services  would  give 
postal  employees  a  bigger  market  in 
which  to  offer  their  services;  that 
would  mean  more  Jobs,  a  greater 
chance  for  promotion,  suid  more  op- 
portunities for  salary  advancement. 

About  the  only  substantive  objection 
that  has  been  raised  is  that  private 
firms  would  take  the  lucrative  inter- 
city business  and  leave  the  Postal 
Service  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
more  expensive  rural  delivery.  This  in 
turn  would  mean  higher  rates  and 
more  subsidies  from  the  taxpayer. 
However,  the  fact  that  UPS,  a  private 
parcel  post  delivery  unit,  serves  all  48 
States  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  does  not  charge  more  for 
delivery  to  rural  areas  than  to  urban 
areas,  argues  convincingly  against  the 
validity  of  such  a  position.  Further- 
more, the  proliferation  of  express  de- 
livery services,  such  as  Federal  Ex- 
press, Purolator,  Emery,  Airborne,  and 
so  forth,  has  not  driven  the  UPS  out 
of  this  market,  but  instead,  has  forced 
the  Postal  Service  to  compete  in  this 
arena  with  their  own  express  mail 
service  and  Zap  mail.  Increased  compe- 
tition in  all  aspects  of  mail  delivery 
would  benefit  all  concerned  by  provid- 
ing cheaper,  quicker,  find  faster  serv- 
ice. 

Finally,  repealing  the  Private  Ex- 
press Statutes  would  free  Government 
from  the  unsupportable  contradiction 
of  prosecuting  monopolies  on  the  one 
hand  while  sponsoring  them  on  the 
other.* 
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STANDBY  AUTHORITY  FOR 
WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legiJslation  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  standby  au- 
thority to  institute  wage  and  price 
controls,  including  restraints  on  inter- 
est rates,  dividends,  profits,  and  simi- 
lar transfers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
problem  of  ravaging,  double-digit  in- 
flation has  been  temporarily  con- 
trolled. But  it  is  also  clear  that  our 
current,  relatively  low  inflation  rate 
was  bought  at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
American  labor  force.  Lacking  the  au- 
thority to  Institute  wage  and  price 
controls,  the  administration  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  pursue  a 
policy  that  resulted  in  record,  depres- 
sion-level unemployment.  WhUe  the 
Inflation  rate  dropped,  millions  more 
Americans  were  thrust  out  of  work. 

Wage  and  price  controls  offer  a  fair 
and  humane  alternative  to  massive  un- 
employment as  a  strategy  for  control- 
ling inflation.  While  we  all  hope  that 
Inflation  will  not  reappear  In  the  short 
term,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  face 
this  problem  again  in  the  future.  At 
that  time,  we  should  not  once  again 
place  the  burden  of  coping  with  Infla- 
tion on  the  backs  of  poor  and  working 
Americans.  Rather,  we  must  address 
inflation  head  on  with  a  thoughtful 
program  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

In  order  for  wage  and  price  controls 
to  be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  the 
President  be  granted  the  authority  to 
Institute  them  in  advance  of  increased 
inflation.  If  we  wait  until  a  new  round 
of  inflation  appears  before  we  act, 
prices  and  wage  demands  will  acceler- 
ate in  anticipation  of  any  program  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  Therefore, 
the  present  time,  precisely  because  it 
is  characterized  by  a  relatively  low  in- 
flation rate,  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
grant  the  President  this  authority. 

A  voluntary  wage  and  price  standard 
program,  while  commendable,  is  not 
usually  adequate.  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols must  be  enforceable,  or  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  succeed.  In  any  case, 
the  P»resident's  ability  to  bring  about 
either  voluntary  or  mandatory  fiscal 
restraints  will  be  enhanced  measur- 
ably if  Congress  grants  him  standby 
wage  and  price  control  authority. 

The  need  for  wage  and  price  controls 
as  an  alternative  strategy  for  control- 
ling inflation  is  particularly  urgent  in 
light  of  the  continued,  problematic  un- 
employment we  are  experiencing. 
While  the  unemployment  picture  has 
moderated  somewhat  from  its  worst 
levels,  joblessness  remains  at  epidemic 
levels.  According  to  official  figures,  a 
full  8.2-mlllion  Americans  spent  the 
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recent  holiday  season  wondering 
where  their  next  paycheck  would 
come  from  and  how  they  would  feed 
their  families.  If,  in  response  to  a  new 
round  of  inflation,  the  President  were 
to  pursue  the  same  strategy  as  he  did 
in  1981  and  1982,  unemployment 
would  be  likely  to  reach  far  above  any 
previous  levels.  Such  a  policy  would 
spell  disaster  for  American  workers 
and  their  families,  and  it  would  seri- 
ously imperil  the  future  of  our  econo- 
my. 

It  is  highly  Important  that  we  plan 
now  to  avoid  such  an  eventuality.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  standby  wage  and  price 
controls,  which  would  signal  our  will- 
ingness to  deal  with  future  inflation  in 
a  responsible  and  equitable  fashion. 

A  copy  of  this  legislation  follows: 
HJl.  225 
A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  the  President 

to  stablize  prices,   wages,  interest  rates, 

and  corporate  dividends 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled. 

SROKT  TITLE 

SccTioR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Economic  Stabilzation  Act  of  1985". 

PRESIDEIfTIAL  AITTHORmr 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits  at  levels  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  January  1.  1985. 
except  that  prices  may  be  stabilized  at  levels 
below  those  prevailing  on  such  date  if  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  windfall  profits  or  if 
it  is  otherwise  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  to  sUbllize  interest 
rates  and  corporate  dividends  and  similar 
transfers  at  levels  consistent  with  orderly 
economic  growth.  Such  orders  and  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  the  making  of  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
gross  inequities. 

DKLBOATION 

Sbc.  3.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  Act 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

rKNALTT 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  >25,000. 

IHJtniCTIOItS 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  section  to  enforce  orders  and 
regulations  Issued  under  this  Act,  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  Act,  It  may  in  its  discretion  bring 
an  action,  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  agency,  any  such  court  may  also  issue 
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mandatory  injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  or 
order  under  this  Act. 

EXriRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce 
orders  and  regulations  under  this  Act  ex- 
pires at  midnight  September  30.  1989.  but 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  4  for  violation  of  any 
such  order  or  regulation,  or  for  the  punish- 
ment for  contempt  committed  in  the  viola- 
tion of  any  injunction  issued  under  section 
5,  committed  prior  to  October  1.  1989.« 


OLMSTED  HERITAGE 
LANDSCAPES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  reintroduce,  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  the  Olmsted 
Heritage  Landscapes  Act.  The  bill  is 
similar  to  legislation  which  pa^ed  the 
House  on  August  6,  1984.  Although 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate,  no 
further  action  was  taken  by  the  98th 
Congress. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  several 
cosponsors.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
bills  will  be  given  early  consideration 
by  the  99th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
identify,  commemorate,  and  preserve 
the  legacy  of  historic  landscapes  de- 
signed by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  his 
sons  and  associates. 

BACKCROUIfD  AMD  imS 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Sr.,  was  this 
country's  foremost  landscape  architect 
of  the  19th  century.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  father  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though perhaps  best  known  for  his 
work  on  the  design  of  Central  Park  in 
New  York,  and  the  Capitol  grounds  in 
Washington.  DC.  Olmsted  also  in- 
spired the  development  of  public  land- 
scapes throughout  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  of 
these  historic  landscapes  are  threat- 
ened by  Inadequate  maintenance,  in- 
appropriate developments,  age  and  de- 
teriorating infrastructure.  The  legisla- 
tion would  build  on  existing  State, 
local,  and  private  efforts  to  identify, 
commemorate,  and  preserve  the  legacy 
of  Olmsted-lnsplred  landscapes. 
Rather  than  create  an  entirely  new 
program,  the  bill  would  use  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  for 
parks,  recreation,  and  historic  preser- 
vation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
coordinate  the  Inventory  of  the  sites, 
provide  technical  assistance  and  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  landscapes.  An  advisory  com- 
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mittee  would  assist  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation  and  other 
agencies  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
siblities.  Participation  by  other  public 
and  private  entities  would  be  encour- 
aged. 

THS  OLMSTXD  LSCACY 

The  legacy  of  Olmsted,  Sr..  his  asso- 
ciates, sons  and  professional  descend- 
ants, stretches  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  another.  Of  the  public 
places  alone— parks,  parkways,  and  the 
like— there  are  over  2,000  identified 
sites  in  37  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  example,  in  Alabama,  there  is 
the  Alabama  State  Capitol  in  Mont- 
gomery and  six  parks  in  Birmingham. 
In  California  there  are  23  projects,  not 
Including  the  Stanford  University 
campus  and  Golden  Gate  Park,  for 
which  a  report  was  written  by  Olmsted 
although  the  park  was  designed  by 
John  McLaren,  a  Scotsman  working 
with  the  same  design  vocabulary. 

In  Colorado,  Denver  has  18  Olmsted 
designs,  while  in  Washington.  Seattle, 
boasts  33  parks,  parkways,  and  play- 
grounds designed  by  the  Olmsted  firm. 

In  the  Midwest,  Ohio  has  Olmsted 
designs  in  Cleveland,  Columbus. 
Dayton,  Lebanon,  and  Youngstown.  In 
Illinois  much  of  the  park  system  of 
Chicago  was  designed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Sr.,  including  Jsu;kson 
Park— the  site  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893— and  Washington  Park, 
which  with  Jackson  Park,  and  the 
Midway  Pleasance.  constituted  the 
South  Park  system. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  6  Olmsted  de- 
signs in  Lexington,  while  Louisville 
has  21  projects  listed.  One  of  these. 
Cherokee  Park,  was  devastated  by  a 
tornado  some  years  ago  and  restored 
using  the  Olmsted  plans. 

Maine  and  Maryland  have  Olmsted 
parks,  as  does  Louisiana,  Minnesota. 
Missouri  and  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey's  entire  Essex  County  park 
system  is  Olmstedian.  while  Newark's 
Branch  Brook  Park  retains  much  of 
the  Olmsted  firms  designs.  Other 
Olmsted  sites  are  in  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  enormous  bodies  of  work  in 
New  York  State  and  Massachusetts. 

This  listing,  with  one  exception,  in- 
cludes only  the  public  properties. 
Others  include,  for  example,  the  pri- 
vately owned  12.000-acre  Biltmore 
Estate  in  Asheville.  NC.  the  grounds  of 
which  were  designed  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Sr.  Olmsted  was  also  respon- 
sible for  Druid  Hills  in  Atlanta,  a  his- 
toric district  which  has  been  described 
as  "one  of  his  outstanding  works"  in  a 
recent  report. 

An  example  of  a  landscape  design  by 
one  of  Olmsted's  former  associates  is 
Stan  Hywet  Hall  in  Akron,  OH.  the 
grounds  of  which  were  planned  by 
Warren  C.  Manning.  The  house  and  its 
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gardens,  now  a  museum  operated  by  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  are  included  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  are  designated  as  a  nation- 
al historic  landmark. 

Another  example  would  be  the  work 
of  George  E.  Kessler  (1862-1923) 
whose  landscape  designs  sparuied  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  period  as 
Olmsted's  and  share  similar  character- 
istics. Kessler  was  one  of  the  founders 
in  1917  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Plaimers  and  landscaped  in  over  40 
cities  and  communities,  including  in 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  MO; 
Topeka.  KS;  Dallas.  Wichita  Falls,  and 
El  Paso.  TX;  Oklahoma  City.  OK; 
Memphis,  TN;  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land. OH;  Denver.  CO:  Indianapolis. 
IN:  Salt  Lake  City.  UT:  Syracxise.  NY; 
and  Mexico  City.  Mexico.  While  not 
an  'associate"  of  Olmsted's,  they  did 
correspond,  and  Olmsted  recommend- 
ed Kessler  for  at  least  one  project,  in 
Merriam,  KS. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples 
which  clearly  show  that  the  Olmsted 
legacy  lives  on.  The  work  done  by  him 
and  his  sons,  partners,  and  associates 
have  influenced  the  development  of 
landscape  architecture  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  places  they  left  behind 
continue  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  people  every  year.  This  is 
truly  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

CHAJfGBS  IN  THE  BILL 

Although  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
one  which  passed  the  House  during 
the  98th  Congress,  a  few  changes  have 
been  made  to  meet  several  concerns 
raised  by  the  administration.  Most  of 
these  are  of  a  technical  or  clarifying 
nature  or  they  eliminate  duplicative 
authorities  or  streamline  the  language 
of  the  bUl  itself. 

For  example,  a  definition  of  "histor- 
ic landscape"  is  now  included,  which 
merely  repeats  the  existing  terminolo- 
gy in  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  but  which  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  landscapes  and 
those  defined  in  the  bill  as  an  "Olmst- 
ed heritage  landscape.  " 

A  few  specific  directives  in  the  bill, 
such  as  some  of  the  commemorative 
activities  to  be  carried  out  during 
1985-95,  were  deleted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  would  be  further 
described  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill. 

Of  particular  note,  is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  now  includes  a  specific  author- 
ization for  appropriations  of 
$2,500,000.  effective  in  fiscal  1986. 
This  is  based  on  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  projection  last  year 
that  the  program  to  be  established 
under  the  previous  bill  would  require 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million  over 
a  10-year  period.  By  including  the  au- 
thorization, moreover,  we  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  as  a 
major  new  funding  program  but. 
rather,  would  simply  draw  on  existing 
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programs.  Including  other  funding  au- 
thorities, to  carry  out  most  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  these 
changes  will  Improve  the  opportunity 
for  enactment  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  I  encourage  other  Members 
to  Join  as  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion.* 


REVIEW  OP  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  DECISIONS 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  prepared  for  introduction 
legislation  to  allow  veterans  access  to 
the  courts  for  review  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration decisions. 

This  bill.  I  feel,  is  a  long  needed  one 
which  would  provide  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans the  same  rights  of  Judicial 
review  that  other  citizens  enjoy.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  would  codify  VA  pro- 
cedures—and if  a  veteran  feels  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  decision  of  the  VA's 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  court 
review  of  that  decision  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

All  of  us  can  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
a  whole  variety  of  civU  complaints. 
This  bill  gives  veterans  the  same 
option  In  a  clear  and  equitable  fashion 
by  recognizing  a  right  long  overdue 
them. 

Thank  you.* 


PAY  EQUITY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCRESKirTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1S85 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Siieaker.  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  two  bills  which 
would  ensure  more  equitable  pay  prac- 
tices for  millions  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers. Each  bill,  the  Pay  Equity  Act  of 
1985  and  the  Federal  Pay  Equity  Act 
of  1985.  was  the  subject  of  comprehen- 
sive hearings  held  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits  during  the  last  Congress. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
which  ensured  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  regardless  of  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  religion,  or  sex;  1  year  later. 
Congress  passed  another  significant 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Contained  in  the  act  was  a 
section,  title  VII,  which  took  the  con- 
cept of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  one 
step  further  by  stating  that  women 
could  not  be  paid  less  than  men  even 
when  Job  content  differs.  While  both 
these  laws  are  important  to  workers. 
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discrimination  in  the  marketplace  con- 
tinues to  exist. 

For  decades,  employers  have  used 
gender  as  a  determining  factor  when 
setting  pay  rates.  And,  systematically, 
wages  have  become  depressed  for  Jobs 
dominated  by  women.  Teachers, 
nurses,  secretaries,  and  service  indus- 
try workers  have  become  the  victims 
of  sex-based  wage  discrimination  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  men  or 
women.  Gender  alone  has  commanded 
their  wages.  The  result  has  been  a  30- 
year-old  wage  gap  between  male  and 
female  workers,  averaging  40  percent. 

PtjX  of  the  problem  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Government's  commitment  to  elimi- 
nating sex-based  wage  discrimination 
has  been  nonexistent  under  President 
Reagan.  In  fact,  this  administration 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  ridicule  and 
denounce  pay  equity,  claiming  that 
market  forces  will  close  the  earnings 
gap  in  time.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's inactivity  has  given  employers 
the  green  light  to  continue  practicing 
sex-based  wage  discrimination  with 
impunity. 

My  first  bill,  the  Pay  Equity  Act  of 
1985,  would  mandate  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  Equal  Pay 
Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  certain 
Executive  orders  to  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  their 
enforcement  activity.  Specifically, 
each  agency— the  EEOC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor— would  give  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  pay  discrimina- 
tion cases  filed,  the  number  processed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  complaints.  The 
bill  would  also  mandate  the  EEOC  to 
establish  an  educational  program  on 
eliminating  sex-based  wage  discrimina- 
tion from  private-sector  pay  systems. 
The  educational  program  would  be 
available  for  all  employers  wanting  to 
know  about  the  most  effective  means 
of  restructuring  their  pay  scales. 

The  second  bill,  the  Federal  Pay 
Equity  Act  of  1985,  would  mandate  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  hire  a  private  consultant  to  exam- 
ine the  Federal  pay  and  classification 
systems  to  determine  whether  or  to 
what  extent  gender  is  used  as  a  factor 
In  setting  Federal  workers'  pay  rates. 
This  bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  title  I 
of  H.R.  5680,  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  record  vote  of  413  to  6  on  June  28, 
1984.  Unfortimately.  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate  and  has  been 
moved  to  this  year's  agenda. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session.  Sena- 
tors Alan  Cranston  of  California  and 
Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  after  engaging 
in  a  colloquy  on  pay  equity,  agreed  to 
cosign  a  letter  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  requesting  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  best  means  of  conduct- 
ing a  complete  pay  equity  study  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  also  agreed  that  the 
GAO  report  would  be  subject  to  hear- 
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ings  in  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  March.  The  letter 
to  GAO.  dated  November  15,  1984,  was 
also  signed  by  myself.  Congressman 
William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman Barney  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Congresswoman  Patricia 
Schroeder  of  Colorado,  Senators  Jeff 
BiNGAMAN  of  New  Mexlco,  Thomas 
Eagleton  of  Missouri.  Dan  Evans  of 
Washington,  and  Dave  Dubxmbkrgkr 
of  Minnesota.  The  OAO's  preliminary 
analysis  of  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  best  conduct  a  pay  equity 
study  will  t>e  valuable  in  reaching  the 
ultimate  goal  of  enacting  my  legisla- 
tion into  law. 

A  recent  study  released  by  the  GAG 
revealed  that  most  women  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  are  concen- 
trated in  the  lower  seven  grades,  tJTJi- 
cally  occupjrlng  traditionally  female- 
dominated  Jobs.  These  Federal  em- 
ployees are  no  different  from  their  co- 
workers in  the  private  sector.  They  are 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scale,  and 
while  more  women  are  moving  into 
nontraditional  occupations,  occupa- 
tions viewed  as  women's  Jobs  remain 
sadly  underpaid.  What  needs  to 
happen  at  the  Federal  level  is  a  sin- 
cere commitment  to  enforce  existing 
laws  and  ensure  the  Nation's  work 
force  that  their  pay  scales  are  not 
marred  by  prejudice. 

State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
examining their  pay  scales  to  deter- 
mine whether  sex -based  wage  discrimi- 
nation exists.  Some  private  corpora- 
tions are  also  taking  the  initiative  to 
study  their  pay  and  classification  sys- 
tems to  see  If  they  are  operating 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  Yet, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
nothing. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
share  with  me  a  desire  for  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  our  Nation's  work- 
ers. We  must  end  this  blatant  form  of 
wage  discrimination  against  working 
women.  My  legislation  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
this  basic  civil  right.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  these  bills  and 
participate  in  the  hearings  I  will  be 
holding  next  month. 

Thank  you.« 


THE  AMERICAN  GOLD  EAGLE 
com  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRESCNTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
m  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  "American  Gold 
Eagle  Coin  Act  of  1985, "  which  pro- 
vides for  the  minting  of  two  coins 
which  bear  the  same  design,  but  each 
containing  a  different  weight  of  gold: 
one  ounce  and  one-half  ounce. 
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The  design  of  the  new  American 
Eagle  would  be  the  figure  of  "Walking 
Liberty"  from  the  1908  St.  Gaudens' 
double  eagle  on  the  obverse,  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  heraldic  eagle  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
coins  would  not  be  denominated  by  a 
dollar  value,  but  as  was  the  case  with 
the  first  American  gold  coins,  by 
weight  only. 

As  official  coins  of  the  United 
States,  the  new  American  Eagles 
would  not  be  sold  as  the  gold  medal- 
lions minted  under  the  American  Arts 
Medallions  Act  are,  but  exchanged  for 
other  official  currencies  of  the  United 
States  through  the  banking  system. 
Just  as  with  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  the  present  clad  coinage,  there 
would  be  no  tax  imposed  on  the  ex- 
change of  such  coins.  The  new  gold 
coins  would  be  acceptable  in  the  settle- 
ment of  private  debts.  Just  like  any 
other  official  money,  but  unlike  any 
other  moneys,  the  coins  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral taxes,  duties,  or  dues. 

The  coins  could  be  minted  from  the 
Treasury's  own  stock  of  gold,  up  to  a 
miLTimiim  of  10  million  ounces,  and 
any  owner  of  gold  bullion  or  foreign 
gold  coins  would  be  able  to  deliver 
them  to  a  mint  of  the  United  States 
and  receive  in  exchange  an  equal 
weight  of  American  Eagles. 

The  power  to  coin  money  is  express- 
ly delegated  to  the  Congress  under  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  clear, 
but  Congress  has  been  ignoring  it  for 
the  past  70  years,  ever  since  it  delegat- 
ed power  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  print  money  and  create 
credit  ex  nihilo.  Over  those  70  years, 
our  Nation  has  been  plagued  with  the 
worst  depression,  inflations,  unem- 
ployments, recessions,  bankruptcy, 
and  interest  rates  in  our  history.  Noth- 
ing we  suffered  under  an  imperfect 
gold  standard  during  the  19th  century 
can  compare  to  the  damage  our  econo- 
my has  sustained  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
wrote  Article  I,  Section  8  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  outlawing  the  type  of 
monetary  system  we  have  now.  The 
use  of  the  word  "coin"  rather  than  the 
word  "print."  or  the  phrase  "emit  bills 
of  credit,"  was  deliberately  placed  In 
the  Constitution  as  a  reaction  to  the 
debacle  created  by  paper  money  print- 
ed and  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  power 
of  coining  money  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  sentence  in  the  Constitution  as 
the  power  to  "fix  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures,"  for  the  fram- 
ers  regarded  money  as  a  weight  of 
metal  and  a  .measure  of  value. 

For  decades  now,  but  especially  for 
the  past  10  years,  we  have  had  a 
medium  of  exchange,  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  note,  which  is  fluctuating  in  its 
value.  As  Roger  Sherman,  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
wrote.  "If  what  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  is  fluctuating  in  its  value,  it 
is  no  better  than  unjust  weights  and 
measures  •  •  •  which  are  condemned 
by  the  Laws  of  God  and  man."  With 
the  issuance  of  new  gold  coins  by  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve's  mo- 
nopoly on  money  will  be  challenged. 
The  "American  Gold  Eagle  Coin  Act 
of  1985"  represents  a  major  step 
toward  the  eventual  replacement  of 
our  present  irredeemable  paper  money 
system  with  a  gold  based  system.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 

TION   EQUITY    FOR    THE    JOB- 
LESS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IW  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  I 
first  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  as  it  affects  cer- 
tain laidoff  workers. 

In  1981.  one  of  the  major  tire  compa- 
nies headquartered  in  my  congression- 
al district  shut  down  a  plant.  laying 
off  several  hundred  workers.  Some  of 
the  employees  chose  early  retirement, 
foregoing  any  chance  of  a  recall  in  the 
event  that  the  plant  reopened.  Under 
unemployment  compensation  law, 
these  workers  were  also  entitled  to  un- 
employment benefits,  offset  dollar  for 
dollar  by  their  pensions. 

Many  other  workers  instead  decided 
to  place  their  faith  in  the  economy 
and  chose  to  be  laid  off.  trusting  that 
they  would  be  recalled  before  their  un- 
employment compensation  ran  out. 
That  never  happened,  and  these  work- 
ers have,  of  course,  long  since  exhaust- 
ed their  unemployment  benefits.  Eligi- 
ble workers  from  this  group  were  fi- 
nally themselves  forced  to  retire  once 
their  unemployment  benefits  ran  out. 

Unfortunately,  this  latter  group  of 
workers  ultimately  received  consider- 
ably less  unemployment  compensation 
than  those  workers  who  chose  to 
accept  immediate  retirement  when  the 
plant  closed.  This  is  so  even  though 
both  groups  of  workers  performed  the 
same  work  for  the  same  wages  and  are 
now  receiving  the  same  pensions.  It  is 
this  inequity  which  my  bill  seeks  to 
remedy. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ohio  treats  the  disbursal  of  State  un- 
employment compensation,  workers  at 
the  tire  plant  who  in  1981  chose  imme- 
diate early  retirement  received  the 
offset  unemployment  compensation  to 
which  they  were  also  entitled  over  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  the  Federal  Sup- 
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plemental  Compensation  [FSCl  Pro- 
gram that  Congress  authorized  begin- 
ning in  Septemt>er  1982. 

Workers  at  the  same  tire  plant  who 
chose  not  to  retire  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  roughly  1 
month  before  the  eligibility  date  for 
the  FSC  Program,  and  thus  did  not 
qualify  for  benefits.  This  latter  group 
of  workers  is  simply  asking  for  the 
same  FSC  benefits,  offset  dollar  for 
dollar  by  their  pensions,  that  those 
workers  who  chose  immediate  early  re- 
tirement actually  received.  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  entitled  to  those  bene- 
fits, and  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  missing  FSC  benefits, 
as  offset  by  their  pensions,  in  either  a 
lump  sum  or  a  scheduled  payment. 
The  cost  per  individual  would  be  negli- 
gible. The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee indicated  last  year  that  the  plight 
of  these  Ohio  workers  is  not  unique. 
Indeed.  I  suspect  this  inequity  Is  na- 
tionwide. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  provide 
laidoff  workers  with  the  benefits  they 
should  have  received  in  the  first  place. 
I  urge  its  adoption.* 


THE  DEFENSE  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  19S5 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
create  a  national  plan  for  the  econom- 
ic conversion  of  our  defense  plants  and 
military  bases  to  civilian  production. 
This  bill,  the  Defense  Elconomic  Ad- 
justment Act.  will  provide  a  significant 
impetus  both  for  meaningful  arms 
control  and  long-term  economic  re- 
newal. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  ongoing 
pressure  for  an  ever  larger  defense 
budget  that  inches  us  closer  and  closer 
to  an  unimaginable  fate  every  year. 
Regrettably,  this  pressure  is  generated 
not  only  by  concern  over  our  national 
security,  but  by  concern  over  the  need 
to  preserve  and  create  jobs.  Year  after 
year,  as  crucial  votes  on  Individual 
weapons  systems  approach.  Members 
of  Congress  are  urged  to  approve  these 
weapons,  not  because  they  are  needed 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  but  be- 
cause they  will  create  jobs  for  their 
constituents. 

In  an  era  of  continued,  problematic 
unemployment,  concern  over  jobless- 
ness is  legitimate  and  understandable. 
But  when  it  serves  to  encourage  the 
approval  of  unneeded  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  It  becomes  a  tragedy  for 
all  involved.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  the 
workers  who  produce  these  weapons, 
whose  needs  would  be  better  served  by 
appropriate  civilian  spending.  And  it  is 
a  tragedy  for  all  people  around  the 
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world,  who  daily  face  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  annihilation. 

By  creating  viable  alternatives  to 
military  spending,  the  Defense  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Act  would  assure 
the  millions  of  workers  in  military-de- 
pendent industries  that  their  jobs  will 
not  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  an  arms  control  accord.  As  a 
result,  proposals  for  increased  military 
spending  would  more  likely  be  as- 
sessed on  their  merits,  rather  than  for 
reasons  of  job  creation.  And.  as  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  support  of  waste- 
ful military  expenditures  is  dimin- 
ished, the  propsects  for  ending  the 
arms  race  would  be  significantly  en- 
hanced. 

Not  only  will  economic  conversion 
encourage  arms  control,  but  it  will 
promote  a  sorely  needed  revitalization 
of  our  Nation's  economy.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  we  are  now  shifting  the 
burden  of  paying  for  our  military 
hardware  to  future  generations 
through  deficits  of  massive  propor- 
tions. But  it  is  not  only  our  method  of 
financing  military  production  that  is 
destroying  our  economy.  It  is  also  the 
nature  of  that  production  itself.  There 
is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  ex- 
plodes the  myth  of  prosperity  through 
continually  increased  arms  production. 
While  administration  officials  contin- 
ue to  point  to  the  alleged  economic 
stimulus  resulting  from  military 
spending,  the  hard  facts  demonstrate 
otherwise.  • 

The  military  economy  is  unique  in 
that  the  money  spent  on  the  military 
has  left  our  economy  for  good.  Produc- 
tion focused  on  defense  creates  noth- 
ing of  value  for  consumers  or  produc- 
ers. No  one  will  ever  ride  a  Trident  II 
missile  to  the  office  or  live  in  a  Mln- 
uteman  silo.  Moreover,  increased  pro- 
ductivity is  sacrificed  when  more  and 
more  resources  are  devoted  to  mili- 
tary, rather  than  civilian,  purposes.  In 
other  words,  not  only  are  the  dollars 
in  the  military  budget  unavailable  for 
other  uses,  but  the  added  benefits  that 
commonly  result  from  civilian  produc- 
tion are  not  realized. 

There  is  also  compelling  evidence 
that  military  production  creates  sig- 
nificantly fewer  jobs  than  comparable 
spending  in  the  civilian  sphere.  For  in- 
stance, total  employment  per  $1  bil- 
lion spent  is  estimated  at  20.715  for 
guided  missile  and  space  vehicle  pro- 
duction. This  compares  with  30,394 
jobs  created  in  the  motor  vehicles  in- 
dustry and  71.550  jobs  created  in  edu- 
cational services,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

These  factors  indicate  that  military 
spending  is  more  than  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  It  represents  a  structural 
flaw  in  the  American  economy  that 
raises  unemployment  rates  and  con- 
tributes to  the  progressive  decline  of 
American  industries  in  relation  to 
their  foreign  competitors. 
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The  military  budget's  oppressive 
drag  on  the  economy  demonstrates 
the  urgent  need  for  a  national  plan  for 
conversion  to  civilian  production.  The 
vast  production  resources  used  up  in 
the  arms  race  would,  if  applied  to  the 
civilian  economy,  encourage  produc- 
tive development  on  a  national  scale, 
reversing  the  dangerous  decline  of  key 
industries  that  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing. It  is  time  to  recognize  economic 
conversion  as  a  crucial  element  of  an 
industrial  strategy  for  our  future. 

However,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
shift  resources  from  military  to  civil- 
ian uses  without  providing  for  the 
workers  who  depend  on  military  con- 
tracts for  their  livelihood.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Act  is  to  guarantee  that  these 
workers  will  not  alone  bear  the  burden 
of  any  decision  to  reduce  military 
spending.  The  bill  contains  four  im- 
portant provisions  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing and  easing  a  transition  to  civilian 
production  in  the  event  that  Congress 
and  the  President  determine  that  a 
particular  military  contract  is  no 
longer  useful.  It  is  a  decentralized  plan 
that  would  provide  civilian  employ- 
ment for  workers  facing  cutbacks  in 
military  contracts  and  stabilize  local 
economies  that  are  heavily  dependent 
on  military  spending. 

First,  the  bill  calls  for  the  creation 
of  alternative  use  committees  in  every 
defense  facility  of  100  workers  or 
more.  T'lese  conunittees,  composed  50- 
50  of  labor  and  management  repre- 
sentatives, develop  blueprint-ready 
plans  for  alternative  civilian  products. 
Without  advance  planning  for  conver- 
sion, a  decision  to  halt  or  reduce  mili- 
tary production  would  create  nothing 
but  increased  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic disruption. 

Second,  the  bill  creates  a  cabinet- 
level  Defense  Economic  Adjustment 
Council  charged  with  developing  plans 
for  public  projects  that  address 
human  needs.  The  Council  would  also 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  on  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  relevant  to  communities 
affected  by  military  cutbacks  and  pub- 
lish a  guidebook  for  local  conversion 
planners. 

Third,  the  bill  calls  for  1  year's  ad- 
vance notification  of  plans  to  cutback 
or  terminate  a  defense  contract  or 
military  base.  The  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment  Council  would  be  respon- 
sible for  informing  the  appropriate 
local  officials  and  alternative  use  com- 
mittees of  pending  cutbacks. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
adjustment  assistance  for  communities 
and  workers  while  a  conversion  is  un- 
derway. Communities  seriously  affect- 
ed by  defense  cutbacks  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  planning  assistance, 
and  individual  workers  displaced  in 
the  course  of  a  conversion  would  be  el- 
igible for  adjustment  benefits,  includ- 
ing funds  for  retraining,  for  up  to  2 
years  following  their  displacement. 
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The  comprehensive  plan  for  econom- 
ic conversion  contained  in  the  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Act  would  free 
us  from  the  tyranny  of  jobs  blackmail 
in  the  approval  of  military  contracts 
and  allow  us  to  pursue  a  lasting  peace 
wholeheartedly  without  sacificing  our 
conunitment  to  full  employment.  I 
would  also  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
long-term,  economic  survival  by  pro- 
viding the  resources  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion of  basic  industries  and  the  repair 
of  our  infrastructure. 

Economic  conversion  provides  the 
hope  that  hum^xilty  will  manage  to 
survive  into  a  better  and  more  peace- 
ful tomorrow.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Act.* 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  allow  for  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  buildings.  This  effort 
to  allow  persons  assembled  in  public 
buildings  to  offer  prayer  is  one  I  have 
undertaken  since  first  coming  to  Con- 
gress 20  years  ago  in  1965. 

Public  prayer  has  been  a  freedom 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
enjoyed  since  the  very  beginning  of 
our  heritage  until  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  1963  which  forbade 
this  practice. 

Our  daily  sessions  in  Congress  begin 
with  a  prayer— many  public  convoca- 
tions begin  with  a  prayer— and  certain- 
ly no  one  can  argue  the  need  for 
prayer  in  our  society. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  faith  we  have 
shown  as  a  nation  is  the  main  reason 
we  have  grown  to  become  a  world 
leader  in  every  area  of  development.  I 
feel  that  a  sincere  recognition  of  our 
dependence  on  the  power  of  prayer 
will  bring  us  through  any  crisis  our 
Nation  might  ever  face. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  and  en- 
courage efforts  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  nondenominational 
prayer  to  be  offered  in  public  build- 
ings. Thank  you.* 


CONVERSION  TO  METRIC 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  to 
provide  that  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  with  respect  to  the 
metric  system  shall  be  limited  to  co- 
ordinating the  conversion  to  such 
system  in  areas  or  industries  which 
desire  it,  and  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed thereon,  without  encouraging 
in  any  way  the  adoption  or  use  of  such 
system.  The  decision  to  convert  to 
metric  should  be  made  by  the  public 
and  implemented  through  congres- 
sional legislation  and  should  not  be 
mandated  or  promoted  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  authority  to  fix  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures  was  specifi- 
cally granted  to  the  Congress  under 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. To  date,  Congress  has  never 
authorized  nor  endorsed  forced  con- 
version to  metric.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  voluntary 
use  of  the  metric  system  by  individuals 
and  businesses  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  1866  to  allow  the  use  of 
either  metric  or  our  customary  Ameri- 
can system  of  weights  and  measures. 
However,  the  Governments  unwar- 
ranted promotion  and  costly  imposi- 
tion of  metric  on  the  American  people 
who  have  indicated  in  poll  after  poll 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  converi  and 
stand  no  benefit  on  account  of  conver- 
sion must  be  stopped. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
authorize  a  major  change  in  weights 
and  measurements,  and  therefore,  at- 
tempts to  subversively  implement  this 
change  must  be  eliminated  by  forbid- 
ding the  Government's  encouragement 
of  such  system  against  the  will  and 
fiscal  discretion  of  the  public* 


COMPARABLE  WORTH  AND  PAY 
EQUITY 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  Neanderthal  is  today  opposed  to 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  as  required 
by  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  and  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  mean  equal  pay 
for  substantially  equal  work.  Recently, 
however,  there  have  been  important 
challenges  to  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  which,  if  sustained  by  the 
courts  or  specifically  written  into  law. 
will  have  very  important  socio-eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The  issue  is  comparable  worth,  or  its 
rising  surrogate  pay  equity.  These 
terms  are  relatively  new  to  the  politi- 
cal lexicon  and  are  generally  defined 
as  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
value  or  comparable  worth.  Propo- 
nents of  comparable  worih  argue  that 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  goes  beyond  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to 
prohibit  pay  discrimination  between 
jobs  that  are  substantially  different  in 
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content,  such  as  truckers  and  secretar- 
ies. Even  as  the  matter  is  before  the 
courts,  the  public  policy  debate  is 
Joined. 

I  am  not  a  judge,  but  I  am  a  lawmak- 
er, and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
debate  over  comparable  worth  will  in- 
tensify regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
pending  court  cases.  And  as  a  lawmak- 
er, I  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
consequences  of  a  comparable  worth 
policy.  My  purpose  here  is  to  elaborate 
on  these  concerns. 

While  there  is  agreement  that  com- 
parable worth  is  not  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  there  is  confusion  about 
what  the  term  means. 

The  Hotise  Wednesday  Group  to 
which  I  belong  recently  released  a 
report  on  "Women's  Issues"  that  tacit- 
ly embraces  comparable  worth,  yet  the 
closest  attempt  at  a  definition  is  a 
statement  of  what  comparable  worth 
is  not. 

Liberal  columnist  WUliam  Raspber- 
ry, an  opponent  of  comparable  worth, 
defines  it  as  "equal  pay  for  work  of 
comparable  worth."  But  in  a  Washing- 
ton Post  letter  to  the  editor.  Repre- 
sentatives Greraldine  Perraro,  Mahy 
Rose  Oakah,  auid  Patricia  Schroeder. 
proponents  of  comparable  worth. 
acciise  Raspberry  of  having  "it"  all 
wrong.  In  their  view: 

Pay  equity  is  about  paying  women  and 
men  what  their  jobs  are  worth  •  *  •  Jobs 
held  primarily  by  women  *  *  *  are  indispen- 
sable to  their  employers  and  to 
■odety  •  •  •  [and  these]  Jobs  are  under- 
paid. 

Frankly,  I'm  not  sure  I  see  the  dif- 
ference. 

Definitions  of  comparable  worth 
generally  share  the  same  characteris- 
tic: they  beg  the  question,  and  they 
skirt  the  issue  of  defining  "worth"  or 
"value." 

The  problems  with  comparable 
worth,  however,  only  begin  with 
mushy  definitions.  As  noted  in  a  July 
30,  1984,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial, 
even  when  one  overcomes  the  defini- 
tional difficulties,  comparable  worth 
"gets  more  vague." 

What,  if  anything,  do  an  ounce  of 
gold,  a  glass  of  water,  a  piece  of  art, 
and  a  particular  job  all  have  in 
common?  None  possess  any  intrinsic 
worth.  Other  things  being  equal,  water 
generally  commands  a  lower  price 
than  diamonds,  gold,  or  Picassos,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  a  glass  of  water  is 
worth  more  than  any  of  these  things. 
However  iimately,  and  politically,  at- 
tractive the  notion  of  "true"  or  "in- 
trinsic" value  or  worth  may  be,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  analytical  hokum. 

Prices — economic  values— are  deter- 
mined by  the  interaction  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  more  qualified  people 
seek  a  particular  job,  the  wage  for 
that  job  will  tend  to  be  lower  than  it 
would  be  with  fewer  applicants  regard- 
less of  how  useful  or  valuable  the  Job 
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as  perceived  from  the  standpoint  of 
nonmarket  criteria. 

Economic  value  is  far  removed  from 
notions  of  comparable  worth.  Worth 
and  work  are  not  the  same.  Compara- 
ble worth  advocates  key  on  work 
effort  or  the  nature  of  a  Job,  or  worker 
qualifications,  but  they  essentially 
ignore  economic  value.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  is  the  old  Marxist  labor 
theory  of  value,  which  nowadays,  even 
modem-day  Marxists  generally  reject. 
Perhaps  because  they  key  element 
of  comparable  worth— the  notion  of 
true  of  intrinsic  value— is  analytically 
useless,  proponents  of  comparable 
worth  have  sougth  to  rationalize  their 
quest  through  the  scientific  or  objec- 
tive vehicle  of  Job  evaluations. 

Comparable  worth  advocates  seek  to 
elevate  job  evaluations  into  dominant 
roles  in  salary  and  wage  determina- 
tions. Used  this  way,  job  evaluations 
are  essentially  nonmarket  techniques 
of  assessing  job  worth  based  on  a 
system  of  points  defined  and  awarded 
by  experts.  Without  question,  job  eval- 
uations have  proven  useful  and  worth- 
while in  personnel  work  in  both  public 
and  private  sectors,  but  as  a  key  mech- 
anism for  determining  job  worth,  they 
are  subjective  analytical  rationaliza- 
tions. 

In  "Women.  Work,  and  Wages. "  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  states. 
"We  do  not  t>elleve  that  the  value— or 
worth— of  Jobs  can  be  determined  by 
scientific  methods.  Hierarchies  of  Job 
worth  are  always,  at  least  in  part^a 
reflection  of  values." 

The  National  Foundation  for  the 
Study  of  Equal  Employment  policy.  In 
"A  Closer  Look  at  Comparable 
Worth,"  notes  several  Inherent  fea- 
tures of  Job  evaluations  which  make 
them  useful  as  managerial  tools,  but 
questionable  "as  a  general  legal  man- 
date" in  the  implementation  of  compa- 
rable worth  standards. 

And  according  to  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Study  of  Equal  Employ- 
ment Policy, 

Our  society's  few  limited  experlmenU 
with  programs  that  have  taken  these  deci- 
sions out  of  the  employer's  hands  or  sub- 
jected them  to  external  controls  .  .  .  have 
been  extremely  unpopular  and  widely  re- 
garded as  uimiooeaiful. 

Market  prices  are  not  universal 
worth  values.  There  are  no  such 
things.  Nor  do  they  arise  from  a 
number  of  points  awarded  by  a  group 
of  experts.  But  market  prices  do  re- 
flect the  willingness  of  buyers— em- 
ployers—and  sellers— employees— to 
pay  for  a  certain  labor  service  at  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place.  If  wages  are  set 
below  the  market  rate,  any  employer 
wtU  not  be  able  to  attract  qualified  ap- 
plicants, and  will  begin  to  lose  those  it 
already  has.  If  wages  are  set  above  the 
market  rate,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
qualified  applicants.  Both  situations 
are  observed,  especially  in  Govern- 
ment where  nonmarket  wage  setting  is 
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common.  True,  some  Government  joljs 
remain  vacant  for  lack  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants, indicative  of  a  wage  set  too 
low,  but  typically,  they  have  long  lists 
of  qualified  applicants,  indicative  of  a 
wage  set  too  high. 

No  person  or  group  of  persons  or 
computer,  for  that  matter  could  ever 
possess,  let  alone  process,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  wages  as  efficiently 
as  the  market.  The  wage  market  is  not 
perfect,  but  nonmarket  alternatives  to 
wage  setting  are  usually  second  best. 

This  was  graphically  demonstrated 
in  Christensen  versus  State  of  Iowa. 
At  a  SUte  university  in  Iowa.  Job  eval- 
uations ranked  predominantly  female 
clerical  Jobs  at  the  same  level  of  worth 
as  predominantly  make  physical  plant 
Jobs.  The  local  job  market,  however, 
dictated  higher  wages  for  physical 
plant  Jobs  than  under  the  university 
system.  At  the  evaluated  level,  the 
university  had  no  difficulty  hiring 
clerical  workers,  while  the  physical 
plant  jobs  lacked  qualified  applicanU. 
The  university  was  forced  to  Increase 
the  wage  for  the  physical  plant  jobs, 
and  the  court  found  this  supplementa- 
ry wage  nondiscriminatory  because 
the  law  does  not  require  an  employer 
to  Ignore  the  labor  market  in  setting 
wage  rates.  Question:  Should  the 
school  have  also  raised  the  salaries  of 
clerical  workers? 

Advocates  of  comparable  worth  are 
not  content  to  place  their  reliance  on 
the  outcome  of  Job  evaluations.  Their 
proposals,  for  example,  H.R.  5680,  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  are 
hedged  by  permitting  only  upward  re- 
visions of  wages,  a  proviso  that  carries 
with  it  not  only  significant  equity 
questions,  but  a  formidable  price  tag 
as  well. 

In  1979  a  study  on  Minnesota  SUte 
jobs  by  Hay  Associates  revealed  that 
female-dominated  jobs  were  paid  less 
than  male  dominated  jobs  of  compara- 
ble worth.  In  order  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  equal  pay  for  jobs  of  compara- 
ble value  about  8,225  State  employees 
will  receive  raises  averaging  $1,600 
over  2  years.  This  program,  hailed  by 
comparable  worth  proponents  as  an 
exemplary  success,  plans  to  meet  its 
pay  equity  goal  after  3  years  time,  at  a 
cost  to  Minnesota  taxpayers  of  $44 
million. 

Daniel  Glasner,  an  executive  with 
Hay  Associates  calculates  the  cost  of 
implementing  comparable  worth 
standards  on  a  national  basis  to  be 
about  $320  billion,  nearly  a  tenth  of 
gross  national  product,  with  a  10  per- 
cent jump  in  inflation.  Similarly,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  puts  the 
price  at  $300  billion. 

Perhaps  the  reason  comparable 
worth  has  achieved  any  political  cur- 
rency at  all  is  the  a  priori  conclusion 
that  some  people  draw  from  what  are 
Indisputable  facts. 
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Women  and  men  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed among  different  jobs  in  our 
economy:  In  1982,  half  of  all  women 
workers  were  crowded  into  20  of  the 
440  occupations  as  categorized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  on  average, 
women  earn  only  about  64  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  men. 

Is  sex  discrimination  the  reason  for 
this  sad  state  of  affairs?  No  doubt  sex 
discrimination  is  a  factor,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  sole, 
or  even  a  major,  factor  without  first 
considering  other  possible  nondiscrim- 
inatory causes  and  their  relative  im- 
portance. These  include  job-related 
qualifications,  education  and  training, 
work  experience,  seniority,  number  of 
hours  worked,  and  work  force  continu- 
ity. The  a  priori  conclusion  would  be 
warranted  only  if  these  additional  fac- 
tors are  de  minimus.  The  evidence  is 
that  they  are  not.  For  example  by  ad- 
justing for  difference  in  hours  worked 
by  men  and  women,  the  wage  gap  nar- 
rows to  72  cents. 

For  example,  Census  Bureau  studies 
have  found  that  continuity  of  lifetime 
work  experience  is  an  especially  im- 
portant determinant  of  earnings.  The 
reason  is  that,  upon  every  reentry,  a 
worker  may  start  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  salary  ladder,  whereas 
continuous  work  force  involvement 
generally  means  a  steady  climb  up  the 
pay  ladder.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  former 
applies  generally  to  women  and  the 
latter  to  men;  typically  in  the  past, 
working  women  have  had  less  overall 
work  experience  and  less  continuous 
work  experience  than  working  men. 

Using  only  publicly  available  data,  a 
report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  found  that  44  percent  of  the 
wage  differential  between  men  and 
women  can  be  explained  by  factors 
such  as  work  history  30  percent,  edu- 
cation 2  percent,  and  labor  force  at- 
tachment 3  percent.  A  second  report, 
again  using  only  publicly  available 
data,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  asserts  that  two-thirds 
of  the  wage  differential  can  be  ex- 
plained by  worker  characteristics.  The 
conclusion  frequently  heard  is  that 
the  unexplained  portion  of  the  wage 
gap  is  due  entirely  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion, yet  this  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
either  study. 

The  real  question  is  posed  by  Ran- 
dall Pozdena.  the  author  of  the  latter 
report: 

Is  the  remaining  wage  gap  due  to  discrimi- 
nation of  or  insufficient  data  for  identifying 
other  important  worker  attributes?  This  Is 
an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Sufficient  data  to  account  for  all  relevant 
worker  and  job  attributes  exist— if  at  all- 
only  with  an  individual  firm's  employment 
records.  Such  information,  however,  is 
rarely  made  available  to  academic  analysts. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  few 
studies  have  actually  undertaken  the 
task  of  sorting  out  possible  explanato- 
ry factors,  including  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 
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In  the  few  well-docuimented  studies 
using  more  detailed  nonpublic  person- 
nel records,  the  explained  earnings  dif- 
ferential is  narrowed  considerably. 
The  key  variable  not  generally  avail- 
able from  public  data  is  worker  qualifi- 
cations. According  to  Pozdena.  these 
studies  suggest,  •  •  • 

*  *  *  that  economic  or  statistical  discrimi- 
nation by  employers  does  not  play  a  major 
role  In  generating  observed  wage  differences 
in  men  and  women.  Rather,  as  the  model  of 
competitive  labor  markets  would  suggest, 
overall,  employers  make  their  decisions 
based  on  work-related  attributes  of  the 
worker.  •  •  • 

In  Briggs  versus  City  of  Madison. 
Federal  District  Judge  Barbara  Crabb 
recognized  the  complexities  of  the 
problem:  •  •  * 

I  find  unpersuasive  the  basic  premise  that 
.  .  .  any  one  possesses  the  Intellectual  tools 
and  data  base  that  would  enable  them  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  factor  of 
discrimination  has  contributed  to,  or  cre- 
ated, sex  segregated  jobs,  and  to  separate 
that  factor  from  the  myriad  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory factors  that  may  have  contributed 
to  the  same  result.  •  •  • 

In  the  court's  view,  there  are  signifi- 
cant nondiscriminatory  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  wage  gap  between 
men  and  women.  These  include:  "•  •  • 
familial  and  peer  expectations,  desire 
for  part-time  work  or  work  with  flexi- 
ble hours,  reluctance  to  pioneer  in 
nontraditional  fields,  the  absence  of 
'role  models'  in  nontraditional  Jobs, 
and  lack  of  information  about  higher 
paying  jobs." 

Indeed,  much  of  what  is  observed 
today  is  the  result  of  deliberate,  if  not 
blatant,  occupational  segregation  in 
the  past — women  couldn't  get  into  pro- 
fessional schools,  for  example.  There 
is  also  the  question  that,  to  the  extent 
occupational  choices  of  men  and 
women  differed  and  were  not  Impeded 
by  discriminatory  practices,  they  are 
reflective  of  a  social  structure  in 
which  women's  roles  have  been  differ- 
ent than  men's  rather  than  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

Regardless  of  one's  view  of  historic 
traditions,  they  have  influenced 
women's  Job  choices.  Brigette  Berger, 
a  sociologist  at  Wellesley  College,  has 
produced  empirical  data  to  support 
her  argument  that  most  American 
women  work  to  help  their  families. 
Thus,  women  have  generally  taken 
certain  kinds  of  jobs  more  often  than 
men  in  search  of  such  features  as  easy 
exit  and  entrance,  and  hour  and  job 
requirements  compatible  with  their 
principal  concerns. 

According  to  June  O'Neill,  of  the 
Urban  Institute. 

Research  suggests  that  pay  in  female  oc- 
cupations for  both  women  and  men  is  lower 
because  of  differences  in  education  and  on- 
the-job  experience  as  well  as  differences  in 
hours  and  other  working  conditions  such  as 
exposure  to  hazards  or  outdoor  work. 

It  is  true  that  women  have  not  had 
the  same  opportunities  or  experiences 
that  lead  to  better  paying  jobs.  But  it 
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is  also  true  that  women  who  ha^  been 
in  the  work  force  for  numerous  years 
did  not  originally  prepare  for  lifetime 
careers:  women  have  tended  to  invest 
less  than  men  in  future  earnings  po- 
tential through  Job  training.  Job 
search,  education,  and  other  long- 
range  income-increasing  investments. 

Such  patterns  have  been  changing, 
but  what  is  observed— what  people 
tend  to  focus  on— are  the  conse- 
quences of  historic  roles  as  much  or 
more  than  sex  discrimination. 

Until  very  recently,  wage  statistics 
had  not  begun  to  reflect  changing  so- 
cietal patterns  and  employment  poli- 
cies on  the  earnings  of  women.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  part  of  the 
reason  might  have  been  the  massive 
increase  of  women  entering  the  labor 
force  from  35  percent  to  50  since  1950: 
"'rtie  entry  of  large  numbers  of  inex- 
perienced women  into  the  work  force 
undoubtedly  drove  down  the  average 
wages  of  women." 

But  a  new  report  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
reveals  that  the  wage  gap  between 
men  and  women  is  "narrowing 
rapidly  •  •  •  and  jumped  from  60  to 
64  percent  in  the  last  4  years."  The  au- 
thors cite  improving  education  and 
work  experience  as  reasons  for  the 
gains,  and  note  that  the  findings  "sug- 
gest that  the  gap  is  narrowing  and  is 
not  as  immutable  as  it  appears,"  as 
comparable  worth  proponents  suggest. 

Comparable  worth  might  make  some 
sense  if  occupational  segregation  and 
pay  differentials  stemmed  from  em- 
ployer-imposed sex  discrimination.  But 
to  the  extent  that  present  pay  differ- 
entials result  from  society  having 
shunted  women  into  certain  Job  cate- 
gories in  the  past— resulting  in  excess 
supply  and  relatively  lower  wages- 
then  comparable  worth  won't  help. 

Despite  admirable  intentions  by  its 
proponents,  a  comparable  worth  policy 
simply  would  not  have  the  desired  re- 
sults. Most  likely,  occupational  segre- 
gation would  worsen. 

A  study  of  State  Jobs  in  Iowa  re- 
vealed that  the  wage  gap  would  be 
narrowed  if  wages  were  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statewide  job  evaluation 
system,  but  that  the  pay  differential 
would  not  disappear.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  the  remaining  differential 
would  be  overcome  only  when  women 
move  in  greater  numbers  into  "nontra- 
ditional jobs." 

Yet  raising  the  pay  of  traditionally 
female  jobs  would  lower  the  incentive 
for  women  to  move  out  of  these  jobs. 
Instituting  broad-based  pay  scales 
based  on  comparable  worth  notions 
would,  according  to  O'Neill: 

*  *  *  likely  retard  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past 
decade  •  •  *  Women  have  moved  into  pre- 
dominantly male  occupations,  and  younger 
women  have  dramatically  shifted  their  edu- 
cational and  occupational  goals,  they  have 
been  undertaking  the  additional  training  re- 
quired for  law,  medicine  and  engineering  be- 
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cause  the  higher  pay  they  can  obtain  from 
the  investment  makes  it  worthwhile. 

Or,  according  to  Raspberry. 
If  you  upgrade  them  t  female-dominated 
jobs)  enough  to  satisfy  comparable  worth 
advocates,  those  jobs  would  become  attrac- 
tive to  men  which  means  that  women  would 
be  right  back  in  the  business  of  fighting  sex 
discrimination.  •  •  •  It  makes  more  sense  to 
[Linda]  Chavez  [Staff  Director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission]  and  to  me— to  fight  it 
now. 

Furthermore,  raising  the  wages  of 
lower  paying,  female-dominated  jobs 
would  result  in  an  additional  perverse 
effect  for  women.  As  labor  costs  rise, 
firms  shift  from  labor  to  capital— that 
is,  people  are  replaced  with  machines. 
Another  ironic  aspect  of  comparable 
worth  concerns  its  scope  of  coverage. 
Advocates  of  comparable  worth  gener- 
ally say  that  the  Intent  is  for  compara- 
ble worth  to  apply  within  employer 
groups— for  example,  an  individual 
firm  or  a  private  school— rather  than 
entire  Industries— all  steel  companies, 
all  universities— and  to  the  public 
rather  than  the  private  sector.  There 
Is,  however,  reason  enough  to  question 
these  assertions. 

Comparable  worth  would  only  work 
as  Intended  If  it  were  applied  for 
entire  industries,  and  then,  only 
through  Government  coercion.  If 
some  firms  voluntarily  adopted  compa- 
rable worth  personnel  policies,  the  re- 
sulting wage  differentials  would  imme- 
diately come  under  market  forces  in- 
dicative of  the  self-imposed  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  the  comparable 
worth  firms.  The  resulting  economic 
disequilibrium  would  tend  to  correct 
Itself  in  the  direction  of  least  costs, 
that  is,  away  from  comparable  worth. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  very  many  firms  voluntarily 
adopting  comparable  worth. 

Apparently,  this  reasoning  has  not 
been  lost  on  congressional  supporters 
of  comparable  worth.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  one 
of  the  principal  pay  equity  bills  in  the 
last  Congress.  H.R.  5092.  would  indeed 
impose  comparable  worth  criteria  on 
the  private  sector.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  public  sector,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  the  necessary  political  clout 
to  institute  the  policy  as  was  done  in 
Minnesota. 

If  the  private  sector  is  motivated  to 
use  comparable  worth— whether  as  a 
result  of  a  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess, being  enamored  with  the  science 
of  job  evaluations,  or  by  the  prestige 
of  having  outside  experts  set  wage 
rates— that  is  fine  with  me,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  coerced  into  doing  so  by  Gov- 
ernment. Government  should  be  neu- 
tral and  not  try  to  impose  a  solution 
because  the  principle  behind  the 
policy  is  so  foggy  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  policy  are  so  clearly 
counterproductive. 

As  for  the  public  sector.  Govern- 
ment should  move  away  from,  rather 
than  toward,  comparable  worth.  We 
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already  have  too  much  inefficiency 
and  excess  cost  in  government,  result- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  in  no  small  part 
from  normiarket  wage  setting  and  per- 
soimel  practices.  We  should  not  add 
additional  institutionalized  Inefficien- 
cies under  the  nebulous  rubric  of  com- 
parable worth. 

The  eradication  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  practices,  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  upward  mobility,  and  the 
elimination  of  occupational  segrega- 
tion are  not  issues:  they  are  goals.  As 
such,  they  are  not  in  dispute.  The  real 
question  is  how  to  achieve  these  Im- 
portant goals. 

Markets  are  never  perfect.  Elven  If 
they  were,  not  all  public  policies 
should  be  based  on  market  consider- 
ations. Advocates  of  comparable  worth 
assume,  erroneously,  that  occupation- 
al segregation  is  a  primary  result  of 
sex  discrimination  which  can  best  be 
solved  by  moving  away  from  the 
market.  They  fiirther  assume  that  the 
value  of  work  is  intrinsic,  that  is.  it 
can  be  measured  without  reference  to 
supply  or  demand  factors.  But  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  neither  market 
failure  nor  sex  discrimination  is  the 
reason  for  the  occupational  segrega- 
tion that  is  observed  today.  If  any- 
thing, nonmarket  approaches  and  his- 
toric societal  roles,  not  market  fail- 
ures, have  been  the  major  contributor. 

Sex  discrimination  Is  intolerable  and 
ought  to  be  costly  to  those  who  prac- 
tice it.  Goverrmjent  should  ensure  this 
cost  by  vigorous  enforcement  of  strong 
antisex  discrimination  laws,  not  by 
promoting  or  dictating  arbitrary, 
costly,  and  counterproductive  controls. 

Sound  public  policy  Is  more  likely  to 
result  from  sound  analysis,  and  poor 
public  policy  from  poor,  or  nonexist- 
ent, analysis.  Ideas  that  sound  good 
often  gain  political  currency  and 
become  public  policy  based  more  on 
their  good-sounding  name  than  on 
sound  analysis.  Comparable  worth,  or 
pay  equity,  is  a  case  in  point.  We 
should  define  and  analyze  our  terms 
when  we  make  policy. 

Good  intentions  are  Important— per- 
haps even  necessary— to  the  making  of 
good  public  policy.  But  however  neces- 
sary they  may  be,  good  intentions  are 
generally  insufficient.  How  fair  is  It  to 
encourage  or  sulwldize  women  to  stay 
in  jobs  described  by  Congresswoman 
Olympia  Snows  as  "dead  end"? 

I'm  strongly  In  favor  of  paying 
people  what  their  Jobs  are  worth,  but 
comparable  worth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  paying  people  what  their  jobs  are 
worth.* 


January  3,  1985 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
PUBLIC  FROM  POTENTIAL 
DANGERS  OF  IONIZATION 
SMOKE  DETECTORS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  IftW  YORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  potential  dangers  of  loniza- 
tlon-tjrpe  smoke  detectors. 

One  bill  would  provide  that  all  ioni- 
zation smoke  detectors  bear  a  warning 
label  specifying  that  they  contain  ra- 
dioactive materials.  The  other  would 
ban  the  sale  of  ionization  smoke  detec- 
tors completely. 

Ionization  smoke  detectors,  which 
currently  account  for  the  large  majori- 
ty of  all  marketed  smoke  detectors, 
contain  a  highly  radioactive  substance, 
usually  americlum-241. 

Many  scientists  and  radiologists 
have  noted  that  americium-241.  a  by- 
product of  the  nuclear  cycle,  repre- 
sents a  serious  threat  to  human  health 
if  Ingested  and  to  the  envirormient  if 
improperly  disposed.  Amerlcium-241  Is 
53  times  more  radioactive  by  weight 
than  plutonlum-239  and  has  a  half-life 
of  458  years.  Experts  claim  that  inges- 
tion of  even  a  minute  amount  of  amer- 
iclum-241 can  cause  cancer. 

However,  many  manufacturers  of 
ionization  smoke  detectors  fall  to 
Inform  the  consuming  public  of  the 
presence  of  this  radioactive  material— 
either  on  the  packaging  material  or 
the  unit  itself.  Nor  do  the  manufactur- 
ers properly  stress  the  need  to  dispose 
of  ionization  smoke  detectors  in  a  safe, 
carefully  regulated  manner. 

Perhaps  unwittingly,  Federal  regula- 
tions mandating  Installation  of  un- 
specified types  of  smoke  detectors  In 
homes  built  with  FHA  or  VA  assist- 
ance have  boosted  the  sales  of  ioniza- 
tion detectors.  Thousands  of  State  and 
local  laws  requiring  smoke  detectors  in 
all  homes  are  now  in  force.  Because 
Ionization  detectors  are  more  readily 
available  and  lower  priced  than  the 
major  competitor,  the  photoelectric 
detector,  they  are  often  the  choice  of 
purchasers  of  large  quantities,  such  as 
a  housing  authority.  Consequently,  as 
many  as  20  million  ionization  smoke 
detectors  may  now  be  In  operation. 

Since  purchasers  of  ionization  smoke 
detectors  are  not  being  notified  prop- 
erly about  potential  radiation  dangers 
or  disposal  procedures,  it  seem  inevita- 
ble that  some  of  the  amerlclum-241 
from  smoke  detectors  will  enter  the 
environment  eventually  and.  ultimate- 
ly, enter  the  human  food  chain.  The 
inadvertent  disposal  of  all  kinds  of 
hazardous  waste  by  consumers  at 
home— from  pesticides  to  motor  oil— Is 
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a  growing  and,  until  recently,  unpubli- 
clzed  problem. 

The  photoelectric  detector  is  a  safe 
and  reliable  alternative  to  the  ionlza- 
tion-type  detector.  Photoelectric 
smoke  detectors  contain  no  radioactive 
substances.  Comparison  testing  has 
shown  that  the  photoelectric  smoke 
detector  is  as  effective  in  providing 
fast  smoke  alerts  as  the  ionization 
type,  and  in  fact  Is  more  effective  in 
the  detection  of  a  smoldering  fire 
which  is  most  common  in  household 
blazes.  The  only  drawback  is  the  pho- 
toelectrlc's  slightly  higher  price. 

Interest  around  the  country  in  ban- 
ning ionization  detectors  at  the  munic- 
ipal level  has  Increased  In  recent  years. 
In  June  1980.  the  District  of  Columbia 
issued  an  administrative  policy  deci- 
sion  to   purchase   only   photoelectric 
smoke  detectors  because  "the  photo- 
electric   models    are    safer,    generally 
more  efficient  and  effective"  and  be- 
cause "future  health  hazards  relating 
to  disposal  are  eliminated."  In  Buffalo, 
NY,  last  year,  the  city  council  debated 
a  resolution  urging  a  similar  decision. 
My  legislation  would  provide  leader- 
ship at  the  Federal  level  on  this  Issue. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
the  danger  posed  by  this  product  and 
join  me  by  cosponsorlng  my  legislation 
to    ban    its   sale   or   require    warning 
labels  on  each  detector  sold. 
The  text  of  the  two  bills  follows: 
H.R.  226 
A  bill  to  provide  that  ionization  smoke  de- 
tectors containing  any  radioactive  isotope 
shall  be  considered  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stances subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
ionization  device  which— 

(1)  is  designed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
smoke  in  the  atmosphere:  and 

(2)  contains  any  radioactive  isotope:  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et  seq.). 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  es- 
tablished in  section  4  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1263)  and  to  the  other  provisions  of  such 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1263).  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  the  device 
st>ecified  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  or 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  or  deliv- 
ery for  introduction  of  such  device  into 
interstate  commerce,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  established  in  section  5  of  such 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1264). 

Sec  3.  The  device  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
(15U.S.C.  1265). 

H.R.  227 
A  bill  to  provide  that  ionization  smoke  de- 
tectors shall  bear  a  label  specifying  that 
they  contain  radioactive  materials 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    it 
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shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any  ionization 
smoke  detection  device  for  distribution  in 
commerce,  or  for  any  person  (other  than  a 
common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier 
for  hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  en- 
gaged In  the  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  packaged  or  labeled  ionization  smoke 
detection  device,  to  distribute  or  to  cause  to 
be  distributed  in  commerce  any  such  device 
If  such  device  is  not  labeled  in  a  manner 
which  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
section  2. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  ionization  smoke  detection 
device  distributed  in  commerce  shall  bear  a 
label  which— 

(1)  includes  a  recognized  symbol  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  radioactive  material:  and 

(2)  bears  the  following  statement:  "This 
device  contains  radioactive  material  which 
may  be  hazardous  to  your  health  if  ingested 
or  Improperly  disposed.". 

(b)  The  label  required  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  outside  back  panel  or 
portion  of  any  ionization  smoke  detection 
device,  and  to  any  package  containing  such 
a  device. 

Sec.  3.  Any  violation  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  commerce  in  violation 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment under  se^-tion  S(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  punxises  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "commerce"  means— 

(A)  commerce  between  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  poaseaaion 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  and 

(B)  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  within  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  not  organized  with  a 
legislative  body: 

but  such  term  does  not  include  exports  to 
foreign  countries:  and 

(2)  the  term  "ionization  smoke  detection 
device"  means  any  device  which— 

(A)  is  designed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
smoke  in  the  atmosphere:  and 

(B)  contains  any  radioactive  Isotope. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  ionization  smoke  detection 
device  which  Is  available  for  retail  sale  in 
commerce  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


BIAGGI  SAYS  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND NEEDS  A  SPECIAL 
ENVOY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs. 
I  am  proud  on  this  first  day  of  the 
99th  Congress  to  Introduce  an  Impor- 
tant concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
President  Reagan  to  designate  a  Spe- 
cial Envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

This  resolution  Is  Identical  to  one  I 
had  sponsored  In  the  98th  Congress  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  189.  Its 
need  Is  perhaps  more  compelling  now 
than  before  largely  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  movement  toward  a 
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political  solution  to  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Issue. 

The  absence  of  movement  Is  more 
tragic  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  ample  opportimities  for 
progress  on  the  political  front.  The  is- 
suance of  the  report  by  the  New  Ire- 
land Forum  In  the  middle  of  1984  pro- 
vided an  important  foimdation  upon 
which  a  political  solution  could  be  de- 
veloped. The  second  development  was 
the  meeting  held  in  November  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Prime  Minister  Garret 
Fitzgerald  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
This  too  held  great  promise  for  It 
would  have  provided  an  Important  op- 
portunity for  these  two  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss the  gamut  of  political  options  in- 
cluding those  put  forth  by  the  New 
Ireland  Forum.  The  third  develop- 
ment was  the  meeting  held  this  past 
December  22  between  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher. 
I  together  with  59  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  wrote  to  the 
President  urging  that  Northern  Ire- 
land be  placed  on  the  agenda. 

Notwithstanding  these  three  impor- 
tant opportunities,  there  is  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  progress  toward  a 
political  solution  in  Ulster.  Perhaps 
the  most  damaging  outcome  was  that 
Involving  the  Thatcher-Fitzgerald 
meeting.  It  was  here  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  rejected  in  Its  entirety 
the  New  Ireland  Forum  and  all  of  Its 
proposals  for  the  future  of  Ireland. 
This  reinforces  the  position  held  by 
many  that  Britain  and  especially  the 
Thatcher  government  has  no  Interest 
in  a  political  solution  but  remains  ob- 
cessed  with  the  Idea  of  a  military  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I 
offer  my  resolution  which  has  as  Its 
main  motivation  to  advance  a  more 
positive  United  States  role  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  Justice  In 
Northern  Ireland.  The  resolution  is 
quite  explicit  in  that  it  calls  on  the 
President  to  first  appoint  a  highly 
qualified  Independent  and  appropri- 
ately experienced  special  envoy  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  how  best  the 
United  States  could  actively  assist  all 
Interested  parties  In  Belfast,  Dublin, 
and  London  as  well  as  the  communi- 
ties in  Northern  Ireland  to  arrive  at  an 
early.  Just,  and  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  present  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

In  my  Judgment  a  special  envoy 
wduld  allow  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  role  of  an  honest  broker  In 
Northern  Ireland.  The  envoy  would 
not  seek  to  Impose  a  solution  on 
Northern  Ireland  but  rather  empower 
those  with  the  capacity  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peaceful  solution. 

The  special  envoy  proposal  has  wide 
support  in  the  Irish  American  commu- 
nity of  this  Nation.  One  of  the  first  to 
advance  the  proposal  at  the  State  level 
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was  Assemblyman  John  Dearie  of  the 
Bronx,  NY,  and  as  a  result  both  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  des- 
ignation of  a  special  envoy  for  North- 
em  Ireland.  Leading  Irish  American 
organizations  including  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Irish  Nation- 
al Caucus,  and  the  Irish  American 
Unity  Conference  have  all  endorsed 
the  designation  of  a  special  envoy  for 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Democratic 
Party  platform  for  1984  contained  lan- 
guage endorsing  a  special  envoy. 

I  l)elieve  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  work  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  an  American 
issue  and  does  deserve  our  attention.  I 
offer  the  special  envoy  resolution  as 
one  approach  which  I  hope  will  get 
early  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION    TO    CHANGE    THE 

SIZE  OP  CITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
LABOR  SURPLUS  AREA  DESIG- 
NATION 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1984 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

m  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concerns  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
as  adopted  and  its  detrimental  affect 
on  veterans  due  to  language  contained 
therein  restricting  the  issuance  of  tax 
exempt  mottfage  bonds.  While  I  feel 
this  action  was  unintentional  it  never- 
theless poses  a  severe  threat  to  the 
future  of  both  the  Texas  Veterans 
Housing  Assistance  Program  and  the 
Texas  Veterans  Land  Program  unless 
repealed  or  modified. 

This  new  tax  legislation  imposes  lim- 
itations on  Just  who  can  participate  in 
the  popular  Veterans  Housing  Assist- 
ance Program.  What  this  new  bill 
means  is  that  Texas  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  plus  any 
veteran  who  enlisted  after  January  1, 
1977,  including  those  who  served  in 
Grenada  and  Beirut,  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  home  loans  through  the 
Veterans  Housing  Assistance  Program. 

The  new  law  also  abolishes  the  35- 
year-old  Texas  Veterans  Land  Pro- 
gram in  early  1987.  This  program 
begun  in  1949  has  over  the  years  pro- 
vided more  than  85,000  veterans  the 
means  to  purchase  land,  build  new 
lives  and  realize  the  American  dream. 

Certainly  I  can  appreciate  that  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  was  passed  to 
curtail  abuses  in  the  sale  of  tax 
exempt  bonds.  I  do  not,  however,  feel 
that  our  Veterans  Land  Program  or 
our  Veterans  Housing  Assistance  Pro- 
gram constitute  an  abuse  of  tax 
exempt  bonds. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  address  this  dilenuna,  and  I 
hope  early  action  will  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  problem. 

Thank  you.* 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  cities  as  small  as  25,000  pop- 
ulation can  qualify  on  their  own  for 
labor  surplus  area  designation. 

Currently,  only  cities  over  50,000 
population  with  high  unemployment 
rates,  and  counties  with  high  unem- 
ployment rates  can  qualify  for  this 
designation.  What  this  means  Is  that 
cities  over  50,000  population,  which 
tend  to  have  the  higher  unemploy- 
ment rates,  are  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  small  cities,  suburbs,  and 
rural  areas  of  a  county,  leaving  the 
balance  of  some  counties  with  unem- 
ployment rates  so  low  that  they 
cannot  qualify  for  designation.  This 
can  end  up  hurting  a  small  but  dis- 
tressed city,  as  it  has  in  my  district, 
where  a  city,  Barberton,  of  30.000  pop- 
ulation with  an  estimated  18- percent 
unemployment  rate,  must  be  lumped 
in  with  more  prosperous  small  cities 
and  suburbs,  thus  currently  disqualify- 
ing the  distressed  city. 

The  latest  annual  listing  of  lat>or 
surplus  areas  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember and  it  is  clear  that  many  dis- 
tressed, smaller  cities  continue  to  be 
hurt  by  the  lack  of  targeting  in  the  eli- 
gibility regulations.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  need  for 
revision  in  this  program.* 


CHILD  CARE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^Lay.  January  3,  1985 
*  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  child  care  facility  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  House  employ- 
ees. One  hundred  and  eleven  of  my 
colleagues  cosponsored  this  important 
resolution.  In  addition  it  sparked  the 
interest  of  more  than  400  House  em- 
ployees. This  overwhelming  enthusi- 
asm showed  me  how  important  a  child 
care  facility  would  be  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Most  working  parents  are  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  finding  quality  care 
for  their  children.  The  issue  becomes 
particularly  sensitive  before  children 
enter  school.  Parents  want  quality. 
educationally  enriching  programs  at 
an  affordable  price.  Distance  and 
travel  time  to  and  from  work  become 
considerations  parents  must  also  face. 
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Unfortunately,  the  options  are  limit- 
ed and  many  parents  find  that  they 
cannot  provide  care  for  their  children 
during  the  day.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  11  million  children  are  left  alone 
during  the  day  when  their  parents  are 
at  work.  To  me,  that  is  a  national  trag- 
edy. 

While  the  natural  and  most  conven- 
ient location  for  a  child  care  center 
would  be  the  workplace,  many  private 
companies  have  been  fearful  of  start- 
ing onsite  child  care  for  their  employ- 
ees. Some  are  reluctant  to  become  in- 
volved with  a  family  issue  and  view 
the  risks  involved  in  establishing  a 
center  as  too  great.  Conversely,  em- 
ployees with  young  children  find  that 
employers'  apprehensions  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  many  problems  associ- 
ated with  parenting  and  working  full 
time. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  neither  disrupts  the  family  unit 
nor  creates  risks  for  the  Government. 
It  does  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  col- 
leagues and  employees  by  establishing 
a  selfsupporting,  onsite  child  care  fa- 
cility. The  child  care  center  would  be 
run  by  parents  and  Interested  employ- 
ees through  an  advisory  council  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  An  initial  start- 
up fee  would  be  allocated  from  House 
funds  to  pay  for  equipment.  All  other 
operating  expenses  would  be  assumed 
by  the  parents  who  use  the  center. 

The  House  child  care  center  is  an  ex- 
ample to  other  employers  in  the 
Nation.  Like  the  child  care  centers  op- 
erating in  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Housing, 
and  Education,  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  House  child  care  center  wlU  he  a 
working  model  for  companies  who 
may  be  contemplating  a  similar  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  a  commitment  from  Chair- 
man Jones  of  the  Services  Subcommit- 
tee of  House  Administration,  that  the 
resolution  will  be  taken  up  early  in  the 
year.  I  look  forward  to  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  it.  Thank 
you.* 


HATCH  ACT  REFORM  FOR 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  M ISSOOHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced the  Postal  Employees'  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act  of  1985  which  re- 
forms the  Hatch  Act  by  permitting 
postal  employees  to  participate  volun- 
tarily in  political  activities  so  long  as 
those  activities  do  not  even  appear  to 
compromise  the  integrity  of  the  Postal 
Service.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  pro- 
tects the  public  against  improper  polit- 
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leal  activities  and  solicitations,  coer- 
cion, and  protects  postal  employees 
against  voluntary  political  activities. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  precipi- 
tously in  1939.  It  was  an  overreaction 
to  coercion  of  and  kickbacks  by  Feder- 
al employees  and  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. As  presently  written,  the  law 
is  vague,  overly  broad,  and  consists  of 
a  patchwork  of  over  3,000  administra- 
tive rulings,  most  of  which  are  not  un- 
derstood by  either  the  public  or  postal 
employees. 

My  bill  differentiates  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  political  activi- 
ties. It  protects  the  public  interest 
while  providing  postal  employees  with 
greater  freedom  to  participate  in  the 
political  process. 

In  summary,  the  bill: 

States  that  postal  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  exercise  their  right  of  vol- 
untary political  participation. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  official  author- 
ity. Influence,  or  coercion  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  to 
otherwise  engage  in  political  activity. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  political 
contributions  by  superior  officials  and 
making  or  soliciting  political  contribu- 
tions in  Government  rooms  or  build- 
ings. 

Prohibits,  with  certain  limited  ex- 
ception, political  activity  while  on  offi- 
cial duty,  in  Federal  buildings,  or  in 
uniform. 

Requires  that  employees  who  seek 
elective  office  do  so  on  their  own  time, 
and  that  employees  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, be  granted  accrued  annual  leave 
or  leave  without  pay  to  seek  elective 
office. 

Designates  the  special  counsel  of  the 
Merit  System  Protection  Board 
[MSPB]  as  the  enforcing  authority 
and  the  MSPB  as  the  adjudicatory  au- 
thority. 

Subjects  violators  of  law  to  removal, 
suspension,  or  lesser  penalties  at  the 
discretion  of  the  MSPB;  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  days  suspension  with- 
out pay  for  any  employee  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  prohibition  against 
use  of  official  authority  or  influence 
for  (Kjlitical  purposes. 

Requires  the  U.S  Postal  Service  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  Its 
implementation  of  this  act. 

The  Postal  Service  system  is  a  quasi- 
autonomous  public  corporation.  Postal 
employees  are  in  a  different  category 
from  Federal  employees.  The  postal 
worker's  role,  as  an  employee  of  a 
semi-independent  agency,  and  the  role 
of  a  Federal  civilian  employee,  as  an 
employee  of  the  Government,  make 
these  two  groups  of  employees  sepa- 
rate and  distinct.  Unfortunately,  the 
issue  of  full  political  participation  for 
postal  and  Federal  employees  has  been 
confused,  notwithstanding  their  differ- 
ent status,  so  that  they  are  treated  as 
one  and  the  same.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMENDING  THE  HOBBS  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Hobbs  Act.  the  Federal  criminal 
statute  which  prohibits  interference 
with  commerce  through  threats  or  vio- 
lence. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
clarify  the  use  of  the  term  "extor- 
tion." This  clarification  will  prevent 
unfair  Judicial  interpretations  of  the 
act  in  its  application  to  labor  strike 
interferences. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  United  States  against  Enmons 
(1973)  union  officials  are  the  only  U£. 
citizens  immune  from  Federal  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Hobbs  Act,  the  1946 
statute  that  makes  extortion  involving 
interstate  commerce  a  Federal  crime. 
This  exemption  created  a  legal  loop- 
hole that  has  given  union  officials  a 
powerful  scepter  of  violence— violence 
against  both  employers  and  individual 
workers.  It  opened  the  way  for  union 
officials  to  use  whatever  violent  means 
they  think  necessary  to  ensure  that 
rank  and  file  members  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  union  hierarchy.  Since  1975, 
public  records  show  over  3,350  sepa- 
rate cases  of  union-inspired  violence. 
The  pervasiveness  of  this  compulsory 
union  violence  further  underscores  the 
need  for  evenhanded  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

My  bill  wUl  amend  the  Hobbs  Act  to 
restore  equity,  making  sure  that  labor 
violence  is  treated  no  differently  than 
any  other  violence  falling  within  the 
Federal  realm.  It  will  eliminate  the 
special  exemption  now  enjoyed  by 
labor,  clarifying  congressional  intent 
so  that  the  law  cannot  be  again  misin- 
terpreted by  the  courts.* 


NAZI  WAR  VICTIMS-CLAIMS 
AGAINST  EAST  GERMANY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSHTATIVE8 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  former  colleague, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  the  94th  Congress 
enacted  legislation.  Public  Law  94-542, 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  East  Germany  for  the  wrong- 
ful taking  of  property  due  to  the  racial 
and  religious  persecution  by  the  Nazi 
regime  before  and  during  World  War 
II. 

It  later  became  apparent  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  unable 
to  successfully  make  claims  against 
the  East  German  Government  under 
Public  Law  94-542  because  of  a  deci- 
sion made  by  East  Germany  in  1951. 
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Under  Public  Law  94-542,  claims 
could  be  presented  by  persons  who 
were  U.S.  nationals  at  the  time  of  the 
loss  of  their  property.  The  German 
Government  decreed  the  "time  of 
loss"  to  be  September  6.  1951  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion followed  this  1951  date  when 
making  its  determinations.  However, 
many  of  the  victims  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion living  in  the  United  States  were 
not  yet  U.S.  citizens  as  of  September  6. 
1951,  although  most  became  citizens 
by  the  time  Public  Law  94-542  was  en- 
acted, or  by  1974.  when  the  United 
States  recognized  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Thus,  these  perma- 
nent U.S.  residents  who  fled  the  Nazi 
horrors  were  denied  their  rights  to 
compensation  because  their  citizen- 
ship had  not  yet  been  attained. 

Legal  redress  from  the  Elast  German 
Government  was  denied  these  people 
because  they  were  no  longer  residents 
of  East  Germany  in  1951.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  action  by  the  East  German 
Government,  and  the  language  of 
Public  Law  94-542,  many  of  these 
claims  have  either  not  been  submitted, 
or  denied  by  the  Commission 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  allow 
the  filing  and  consideration  of  claims 
against  the  E^ast  German  Government 
by  any  person  who  was  a  permanent 
U.S.  resident  as  of  September  6,  1951, 
and  who  had  become  a  U.S.  citizen  by 
the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-542— September  4,  1974.  Based 
upon  this  changed  definition,  it  would 
t>e  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
reopen  the  filing  period  for  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government. 
This  is  also  provided  for  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

We  cannot  restore  the  lives  or  well- 
being  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
suffered  the  outrages  and  Inhumanity 
of  the  Nazi  regime.  However,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  remove  the  road- 
blocks preventing  those  victimized  by 
Nazi  oppresssion  from  receiving  com- 
pensation due  them.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 
H.R.  238 

A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (relating  to 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic) 
to  permit  the  determination  of  claims  of 
persons  who  were  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  tJnited 
States  as  of  the  date  of  loss  and  by  Sep- 
tember 4.  1974.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(1)  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1644a(l))  U  amended— 
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(1)  in  subparagraph  (a)  after  "United 
States"  by  inserting  "or  who  is  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  by  September  4.  1974, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (b)  by  striking  out 
"natural  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"persons  described  in  subparagaph  (a)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1644b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  after  "claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  SUtes "  by  inserting 
"who  were  ineligible  to  have  their  claims 
considered  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  Amendments  of  1983":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  4.  Section  609  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
16441)  is  amended  after  "date  for  filing  of" 
by  inserting  "those"* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REFORM  THE  PRICE-ANDERSON 
ACT 


VETERANS'  HOSPITAL  IN  SOIJTH 
TEXAS 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  my  colleague,  Solo- 
mon P.  Ortiz,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish!  a  veterans'  hospital  in 
south  Texas.  I  am  initiating  this 
action  to  meet  the  needs  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  veterans  residing  in  our 
two  districts  as  well  as  the  influx  of 
winter  Texans  throughout  south 
Texas  from  around  the  Nation. 

This  is  an  endeavor  I  have  been  ac- 
tively pursuing— first  having  intro- 
duced such  legislation  back  in  1965, 
my  first  term.  At  that  time,  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  per  hospital 
bed  was  $26,000.  Today  it  is  approxi- 
mately $275,000.  Had  construction 
been  authorized  at  that  time,  we 
would  be  way  ahead  of  where  we  are 
now  in  treating  the  needs  of  veterans. 

Over  the  years,  this  need  has  only 
increased.  These  men  and  women  who 
have  so  valiantly  served  our  country 
are  deserving  of  a  facility  in  south 
Texas  now— today— which  can  ade- 
quately, comprehensively,  and  conven- 
iently meet  the  needs.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  to  see  this  goal  realized. 

For  me,  this  veterans'  hospital  is  a 
priority,  and  I  intend  to  work  to  see 
this  goal  become  a  reality.  Our  veter- 
ans have  already  paid  the  price  for 
this  legislation  and.  in  return,  it  is  our 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  their  needs 
are  met.* 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  will  enhance  the  safety  of  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  in  this  country 
by  reforming  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 
First  enacted  in  1957  when  the  nuclear 
industry  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  placed  a  temporary  $560 
million  limit  on  liability  for  accidents 
at  nuclear  powerplants  or  during  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  people  in- 
jured or  the  severity  of  the  injuries  or 
property  damage. 

However,  with  only  minor  increases, 
this  temporary  limit  is  still  on  the 
books  after  25  years  of  inflation,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
now  mature.  If  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident  had  been  more  serious,  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  probably  would 
have  prevented  many  people  from  re- 
covering more  than  a  few  pennies  on 
the  dollar  for  their  damages.  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  suffers  injury  from 
an  accident  at  a  nuclear  powerplant  or 
from  the  transportation  of  nuclear 
materials  should  be  able  to  sue  to  re- 
cover their  actual  damages  in  full. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress.  It 
makes  three  simple  but  fundamental 
changes  to  the  Price- Anderson  Act: 

It  removes  the  current  $615  million 
limitation  on  total  liability  for  dam- 
ages to  the  public  caused  by  a  nuclear 
accident; 

It  makes  the  nuclear  industry  strict- 
ly liable  for  the  damages  caused  by  all 
accidents  regardless  of  severity.  In- 
jured persons  would  not  have  to  prove 
negligence  in  the  design,  construction, 
or  operation  of  a  plant  in  order  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  any  injuries 
they  might  sustain.  This  change  would 
bring  Federal  law  into  line  with  most 
State  tort  law  regarding  ultrahazar- 
dous  activities;  and 

It  eliminates  the  current  20-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  recovering 
damages  caused  by  a  nuclear  accident. 
Instead,  it  would  permit  injured  per- 
sons to  recover  damages  if  they  sue 
within  3  years  after  they  discover,  or 
reasonably  could  have  discovered, 
their  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  The  "temporary"  limit  on  li- 
ability enacted  as  part  of  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  is  still  on  the  books  even 
though  the  nuclear  industry  is  no 
longer  an  untried  infant  but  an  experi- 
enced giant.  The  public  policy  goal  of 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  industry  is  now 
mature.  It  is  time  to  repeal  this  artifi- 
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cial  limit  on  liability  and  to  allow  the 
free  market  to  work. 

Probably  the  closest  we  have  come 
to  a  serious  failure  of  safety  at  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  is  the  1978  accident 
at  Three  Mile  Island  in  Pennsylvania. 
Now.  over  6  years  after  the  accident, 
the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the  facility 
remain  unknown,  but  without  a  doubt, 
they  will  exceed  $1  billion.  However, 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
has  estimated  that  under  a  worst-case 
scenario,  a  core  meltdown,  property 
loss  alone  from  Three  Mile  Island 
would  have  come  to  $17  billion.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  figure  as- 
sumes no  personal  injuries  would  have 
been  sustained  and  there  would  have 
been  a  complete  and  uneventful  evacu- 
ation of  the  area  around  the  plant,  a 
likelihood  that  is  remote.  Seventeen 
billion  dollars  in  potential  damages  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  current  limit  of 
$615  million. 

Anyone  making  a  claim  for  property 
damage  resulting  from  Three  Mile 
Island  under  the  scenario  examined  by 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
would  receive  only  3  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  damage  claimed.  That  means 
a  resident  who  lost  a  $100,000  home 
would  only  receive  $3,000  in  damages. 
Yet  that  resident  would  continue  to  be 
liable  for  mortgage  payments,  and 
would  not  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation for  property  loss  under 
standard  homeowners'  insurance  poli- 
cies, because  these  policies  specifically 
exclude  coverage  for  nuclear  accidents. 
So  in  the  case  of  a  serious  accident  at 
a  nuclear  powerplant  or  during  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials, 
average  citizens  might  never  be  able  to 
recover  compensation  for  their  dam- 
ages. 

So  far.  the  nuclear  industry  has  a 
better  safety  record  than  the  chemical 
industry  and  the  airline  industry,  both 
of  which  thrive  without  a  protective 
limit  on  normal  tort  liability.  There  Is 
little  convincing  evidence  that  the  in- 
surance industry  could  not  provide 
coverage  for  nuclear  powerplant  and 
transportation  accidents.  Utilities  now 
insure  their  property  for  around  $1 
billion.  Since  insurers  are  willing  to 
insure  the  nuclear  plant  itself,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  will  also  be  a 
market  for  insuring  against  normal 
tort  liabilities  which  could  arise  from  a 
nuclear  accident. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  am  a  supporter, 
not  an  opponent,  of  nuclear  power.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  over- 
sees the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's regulation  of  nuclear  plant 
safety.  I  am  concerned  by  the  uneven 
degree  of  competence  among  the  vari- 
ous utility  companies  and  the  all  too 
frequent— though,  so  far.  not  cata- 
strophic—failures of  quality  assurance 
and  other  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public.  I  believe  that  my 
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proposed  legislation  jrould  greatly  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  the  nuclear  industry  by  causing  the 
insurance  industry  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  monitoring  nuclear  plant 
safety. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  promote  the  safest  possible  op- 
eration of  the  nuclear  powerplants 
and  would  encourage  the  development 
of  a  more  uniformly  aggressive  safety 
consciousness  in  the  industry,  which  is 
essential  if  nuclear  power  is  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  our  Nation's  energy 
future.* 


OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Act  of  1985.  a  bill  similar  to  one  I  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress.  This 
bill  is  a  modest  proposal  to  help 
ensure  that  we  attract  and  retain  su- 
perior teachers  in  the  overseas  school 
system  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
finest  possible  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  and  civilian  employees  serving 
abroad. 

The  Federal  public  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  140,000 
American  children  living  abroad— they 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
service  women  and  men  who  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  who  deserve  nothing  less 
than  the  best  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  important  that  our  military 
families  be  able  to  stay  together  with 
their  children  assured  of  a  quality 
public  eduvjation  regardless  of  where 
they  are  stationed  around  the  world. 

Most  of  us  would  view  the  prospect 
of  living  in  Japan,  Okinawa.  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Italy.  Panama,  Ber- 
muda, Norway,  Germany,  or  Holland 
(to  name  but  a  fe'v  of  the  locations  of 
the  over  270  schools)  with  the  excite- 
ment of  children  visiting  Disneyland- 
faraway  places  with  faraway  names, 
castles,  and  knights  of  old. 

In  some  of  the  countries,  however, 
the  realities  of  life  are  far  less  pleas- 
ant for  our  overseas  personnel  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  end  modest  sal- 
a-ies  paid  them.  Many  of  the  employ- 
ees also  encounter  substandarc*  hous- 
ing, language  difficulties,  cultural  ad- 
justments, poor  medical  facilities,  and 
less  sophisticated  communications  sys- 
tems. We  sometimes  forget  that  Amer- 
icans have  the  world's  highest  stand- 
ard of  livirg. 

I.ast  September.  I  chaired  a  hearing 
of  my  subcommittee  on  compensation 
and  employee  benefits  or.  legislation 
concerning  the  overseas  school  system 
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that  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
From  this  hearing  it  became  clear  that 
there  are  problem  areas  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  act  admin- 
istratively and  those  where  legislation 
is  required. 

The  most  common  complaint  of 
career  teachers  in  the  overseas  system 
is  the  denial  of  transfers.  Most  teach- 
ers would  be  willing  to  experience  dif- 
ficult living  conditions  for  a  year  or 
two  if  they  had  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  moving  to  another  less  de- 
manding assignment.  The  Inadequate 
housing,  nonpotable  water,  and  crowd- 
ed classrooms  are  more  tolerable  if  the 
prospect  of  better  surroundings  and 
v/orking  conditions  are  foreseeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  proposes  that 
teachers  be  permitted  to  compete  for 
vacancies  in  other  l(x:ations  on  an 
annual  basis,  thus  providing  a  healthy 
and  reasonable  movement  within  the 
system  by  those  wishing  to  transfer. 

Normally,  teachers  hired  overseas 
with  no  travel  or  household  benefits 
(such  as  military  spouses)  leave  the 
program  within  a  few  years:  there  are 
several  hundred  locally  hired  teachers 
-vho  have  stayed  (without  benefits)  in 
the  system  after  their  original  tour. 
Prior  to  1972,  these  teachers  received 
by  administrative  action  the  same  ben- 
efits as  teachers  hired  stateside.  This 
practice  was  ended  in  1972.  My  bill  re- 
quires that  these  teachers,  after  1 
year,  receive  the  same  benefits  as 
teachers  hired  in  the  United  States  as 
long  as  they  are  of  the  caliber  the 
system  demands. 

My  bill  also  establishes  a  basic 
school  year  which  is  the  average 
length  of  the  school  jurisdictions  in 
the  United  States  used  to  determine 
overseas  salaries,  a  school  day  of  7 
hours  and  standard  class  sizes— all 
measures  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presently,  teachers  in 
the  overseas  system  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  of  school  jurisdic- 
tions of  lOO.COO  or  more  population 
conducted  annually  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Aligning  teachers' 
pay  to  fchcol  jurisdictions  of  100,000 
or  mere  students  as  my  bill  Goes,  will 
reflect  accurately  the  size  of  the  over- 
seas system  and  reduce  the  number  of 
jurisdictions  required  to  be  surveyed 
from  170  to  undsr  30. 

Currently,  teachers  begin  the  school 
year  in  August  receiving  Ipst  year's 
pay  pending  completion  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  survey  which  does 
not  now  occur  until  the  following 
June.  Besides  the  savings  in  time  and 
money  to  the  Government  resulting 
Trom  Si.  abbreviated  survey,  it  is  e,1so 
hoped  that  teachers  woulo  receive 
their  proper  sala'-y  during  the  school 
year. 

This  bill  permits  a  l-year  sabbatical 
to  be  given  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
teachers  after  7  years  in  the  system; 
provides  for  maximum  household 
shipment  as  allowed  for  by  statute. 
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and  requires  that  if.  because  of  Gov- 
ernment delay,  teachers  arrive  over- 
seas after  the  start  of  the  school  year, 
they  be  paid  as  if  they  had  started  the 
school  year  on  time. 

The  most  innovative  section  of  this 
bill,  however,  provides  a  long-needed 
career  ladder  for  teachers.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  excellence  in 
education.  An  analysis  of  various  re- 
ports on  the  state  of  education  in  this 
country  leads  to  one  inescapable  con- 
clusion—all things  being  equal,  teach- 
ers make  the  difference. 

Today,  a  teacher  must  leave  the  pro- 
fession or  become  an  administrator  in 
the  system  to  move  up  the  financial 
ladder.  My  proposal  establishes  five ' 
pay  levels,  based  on  service  in  the 
system.  I  have  invited  suggestions 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
especially  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, concerning  additional  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  for  each  level  consist- 
ent with  the  basic  premise  that  the 
teacher  remain  primarily  in  the  class- 
room. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  80  percent 
or  our  overseas  teachers  are  women;  it 
is  fitting  that  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  the  true  worth  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  by  establishing  within 
that  profession  the  means  to  attain 
reasonable  financial  rewards  consist- 
ent with  the  contribution  teachers 
make  to  our  society. 

We  ask  so  much  of  our  armed  servic* 
members  and  their  families:  They 
suffer  frequent  dislocations  and  family 
separations.  They  are  the  true  serv- 
ants of  the  public— volunteers  from 
every  part  of  America  dedicated  to  the 
freedom  of  our  great  republic.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  to  help  ensure  that 
their  children  continue  to  have  the 
best  public  school  education  possible.* 


FEDERAL  FIREFIGHTERS' 
WORKWEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  a  glaring  inequity  in  the 
treatment  of  Federal  firefighters  by 
reducing  the  regularly  scheduled  Fed- 
eral firefighter  workweek  from  72  to 
56  hours.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
payment  of  25  percent  premium  pay 
and  overtime  pay  for  any  hours  in 
excess  of  the  56-hour  workweek. 

Federal  firefighters  currently  work  a 
scheduled  72-hour  workweek.  They  are 
paid  salaries  compirable  to  most  mu- 
nicipal lirefighters  whr>  work  an  aver- 
age 54  hours  weekly.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  extends  special  over- 
time  pay   provisions   to   all   fire  and 
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police  personnel,  including  Federal 
firefighters.  It  mandates  payment  for 
all  hours  in  excess  of  54  hours  per 
week.  But.  under  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  Federal  fire- 
fighters receive  only  one-half  time, 
not  time  and  one-half,  for  each  of  the 
18  hours  of  overtime  they  are  required 
to  work  each  week. 

The  rationale  for  this  payment 
scheme  was  that  since  Federal  fire- 
fighters receive  regular  pay.  which  in- 
cludes 25  percent  premium  pay.  for 
each  of  the  72  hours  they  work,  they 
are  only  entitled  to  receive  one-half 
time  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the 
18  overtime  hours.  What  this  has 
meant  to  the  average  Federal  fire- 
fighter—GS-5.  step  4— is  the  payment 
of  approximately  $1.85  per  hour  for  18 
hours  of  overtime.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  service  has  experienced  diffi- 
culties in  retaining  high  quality  per- 
sonnel, with  many  firefighters  leaving 
to  work  for  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Recognizing  the  inequity  of  the  72- 
hour  workweek,  the  95th  Congress 
passed  an  identical  bill.  H.R.  3161. 
with  wide  bipartisan  support  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  basis 
of  argmnents  set  forth  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Those  argiiments 
were  rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committees. 

The  first  objection  to  the  bill  was 
that  the  legislation  did  not  reduce  pre- 
mium pay  for  Federal  firefighters; 
that  premium  pay  should  be  reduced 
when  hours  are  reduced.  This  argu- 
ment was  based  on  a  faulty  interpreta- 
tion of  premium  pay  provisions. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  employ- 
ees who  regularly  perform  substantial 
amounts  of  standby  duty  beyond  a 
normal  tour  of  duty  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  in  lieu 
of  overtime,  night  differential.  Sunday 
and  holiday  pay.  It  is  a  percentage, 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  an  employ- 
ee's base  pay.  The  actual  percentage 
of  premium  pay  which  an  employee 
receives  is  fixed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  on  the  basis  of 
overtime,  nights.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days worked.  The  56-hour  workweek 
would  meet  each  of  the  criteria  for 
full  premium  pay.  and  is  therefore  Jus- 
tified under  current  law. 

The  second  major  objection  to  the 
legislation  was  that  it  would  impair 
the  ability  of  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  manage  the  work  force. 
However,  no  provision  of  the  vetoed 
bill  would  have  had  this  effect.  The 
legislation  simply  said  that: 

The  regularly  scheduled  administrative 
workweek  of  Federal  firefighters  shall  be  an 
average  of  56  hours  per  week,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  period  of  21  consecutive  days. 

It  provided  that: 

The  duration  and  frequency  of  work  shifts 
occurring  within  such  period  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

This  provision  would  fully  permit 
agency  heads  to  manage  Federal  fire- 
fighters. 

The  third  and  final  objection  to  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bill  was  that 
the  E>epartment  of  E>efense  would  be 
required  to  hire  4.600  new  Federal 
firefighters  at  an  annual  cost  of  $46.7 
million.  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates were  rejected  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  in  light  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
only  2.200  new  Federal  firefighters 
would  be  needed  if  the  72-hour  work- 
week were  reduced,  at  a  cost  of  $24.3 
million. 

Throughout  consideration  of  the 
vetoed  bill,  the  reduced  Federal  fire- 
fighter workweek,  along  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  25  percent  premium  pay, 
was  regularly  characterized  as  some 
sort  of  windfall  by  the  bill's  oppo- 
nents. The  provisons  of  H.R.  3161 
would  have  decreased  the  average  Fed- 
eral firefighter's  weekly  paycheck  by 
approximately  9  percent.  Further- 
more, comparisons  between  Federal 
firefighter  locals  and  corresponding 
municipal  locals  revealed  that  munici- 
pal firefighters  earned  at  least  $500 
more  per  year  for  an  average  54-hour 
workweek,  with  Federal  firefighters 
working  33  percent  more  hours  per 
week.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
depiction  of  this  bill  as  a  windfall  for 
Federal  firefighters  was  and  remains 
unwarranted. 

Federal  firefighters  continue  to  be 
treated  unfairly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  work  hours  and 
compensation.  I  have  therefore  Intro- 
duced this  biU,  and  expect  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  lend  their  sup- 
port once  again,  so  that  this  unfair 
treatment  of  Federal  firefighters  may 
finally  be  rectified.* 


MAKING  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
APPLICABLE  TO  LABOR  UNIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  iixiHois 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVXS 

TTiurtday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
our  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  make  them 
fully  applicable  to  labor  unions  in  the 
same  manner  aa  they  apply  to  business 
enterprises.  My  bill  would  do  this  by 
striking  the  exemptions  for  labor 
unions  from  the  Clayton,  Sherman, 
Taft-Hartley,  and  Norris-LaOuardia 
Acts. 

The  immunity  from  Federal  antl- 
tnist  laws  enjoyed  by  labor  is  having 
an  increasingly  adverse  impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  Under  protective 
cover  of  the  law,  unions  are  able  to 
engage  in  price  fixing,  product  control, 
market  control,   featherbedding,   and 
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many  other  monopolistic,  countercom- 
petltive  practices  when  done  by 
owners  and  managers  are  outlawed 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 

America's  workers  should  retain  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers  in  matters  of  wages,  hours, 
or  working  conditions,  and  to  strike,  if 
necessary,  to  give  substance  to  this 
right.  However,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  these  rights  are 
not  abused  in  such  a  way  to  establish 
monopolies  and  re.strain  free  trade. 

No  doubt  union  officials  will  attack 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  and  will 
endeavor  to  portray  it  as  harsh  and 
punitive.  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  special  treatment  of  labor  unions. 
Union  monopoly  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exist  any  more  than  corpo- 
rate monopoly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  this  endeavor  by  joining 
me  as  a  coeponsor.* 


NORMALIZATION  OP  RELATIONS 
WITH  CUBA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mW  YORK 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  end  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  and 
to  establish  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  our  two  nations. 

Our  current  Cuba  policy  was  insti- 
tuted more  than  20  years  ago  to  iso- 
late and  destabilize  the  government  of 
Fidel  Castro.  In  the  cold  war  atmos- 
phere of  the  early  sixties,  we  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  island  re- 
public and  imposed  a  trade  embargo  in 
concert  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  however, 
this  effort  to  isolate  Cuba  has  failed. 
The  embargo  has  not  destabilized  the 
Castro  regime.  It  has  not  weakened 
ties  between  Moscow  and  Havana.  And 
it  has  not  produced  any  apparent 
modifications  In  Cuban  foreign  policy. 

Even  our  allies  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  ignored  the  economic  ban 
on  Cuba.  In  1975  the  Organization  of 
American  States  informally  lifted  the 
ban.  allowing  its  member  states  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  Cuba.  Eleven  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  now 
have  full  ties  with  Cuba.  In  addition. 
Canada,  Japan,  and  many  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  enjoy  a  steady  trade 
with  the  Island.  Japanese  exports 
alone  now  total  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion a  year. 

On  balance,  our  nonrecognition 
policy  has  done  more  harm  than  good 
to  our  international  Interests.  The  em- 
bargo has  hardened  Cuban  resentment 
against  the  United  States  and  has 
driven  Castro  more  firmly  into  the  em- 
brace of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  eco- 
nomic   denial    of    Cuba    has    really 
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amounted  to  self-denial,  cutting  off  a 
major  market  for  American  manufac- 
tured goods.  With  Cuba  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores,  most  of  Its  great  need 
for  buses,  railroad  cars,  heavy  machin- 
ery, and  agricultural  Implements  could 
be  supplied  by  Us.  Instead,  Cuba  has 
looked  elsewhere— not  only  to  the 
Communist  countries,  but  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Japan. 

The  economic  blockade  of  the  past 
two  decades  has  failed  to  cut  off  Cuba 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  only 
cut  us  off  from  Cuba. 

Positive  steps  in  United  States- 
Cuban  relations  have  l)een  recently 
made.  On  December  14  of  last  year, 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  signed  an  agreement  where- 
by Cuba  will  permit  the  repatriation 
of  more  than  2,700  undesirables  from 
U.S.  jails  and  mental  institutions.  In 
return  the  United  States  will  resume 
its  traditional  practice  of  admitting 
Cuban  political  prisoners  as  well  as 
permitting  qualified  Cubans  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country. 

The  successful  dialog  on  immigra- 
tion, which  ends  a  4-year  disagreement 
that  began  with  the  Mariel  boatlift  of 
1980,  could  lead  to  fruitful  discussions 
on  free  travel,  cultural  exchanges,  and 
the  resumption  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matic relations.  There  remain  sharp 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  But  If  one  thing  is  clear 
above  all  else,  it  Is  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  address  these  questions  in  the 
absence  of  real  progress  toward  nor- 
malized relations. 

After  many  years,  and  over  difficult 
obstacles,  we  have  made  that  adjust- 
ment with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  process  of  normalization 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
offers  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
issue  of  expropriations  and  restitution 
can  be  resolved  between  the  Cuban 
Government  and  ours.  A  formula  for 
settling  claims  was  devised  after 
Washington  and  Peking  restored  full 
relations.  A  similar  agreement  could 
be  reached  with  Cuba. 

Differing     economic     systems     and 
world  views  have  not  prevented  the 
United  SUtes  from  exchanging  envoys 
and  establishing  trade  links  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  many  East- 
em  European  nations.  The  time  has 
come  to  deal  on  the  same  basis  in  our 
own  hemisphere. 
A  copy  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  477 
A  bill  to  remove  certain  trade  restrictions 
with  respect  to  Cuba  and  to  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  improved  relations  with  Cuba 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370(a))  is  repealed.  Upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Presidential  Proclamation  3447  (Febru- 
ary 3.  1962)  shall  cease  to  be  effective; 

(2)  Cuba  shall  cease  to  be  included  in 
Country    Group    Z    for    purposes    of    the 
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Export     Administration     Regulations     (15 
C.F.R.  368-399); 

(3)  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations 
(31  C.F.R.  515)  shall  cease  to  be  effective; 
and 

(4)  any  other  regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  section  620<a)  or  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 3447,  or  to  otherwise  maintain  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

Sec.  2.  Public  Law  87-733  (76  SUt.  697). 
approved  October  3.  1962,  is  repealed.  That 
portion  of  the  paragraph  under  the  heading 
•Caribbean  Basin  Initiative"  In  Public  L*w 
97-257  which  follows  the  first  sentence  is  re- 
pealed. Section  1543  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1985,  is  re- 
pealed.* 


REFUNDABLE  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  I 
have  introduced  in  every  Congress 
since  the  mid-1970's.  This  legislation, 
the  Refundable  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act,  would  correct  a  serious  in- 
equity in  our  current  tax  policy. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  been 
a  major  policy  tool  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  since  its  inception  in  the 
early  1960's.  Under  current  law,  how- 
ever, this  tax  credit  is  available  only  to 
firms  with  tax  liability,  either  current- 
ly or  In  the  past  3  years.  The  credit 
can  also  be  used  to  offset  any  tax  li- 
ability which  arises  in  the  next  15 
years. 

While  these  restrictions  are  reasona- 
ble, they  result  in  an  unanticipated 
and  serious  disparity  in  the  market- 
place. They  generate  considerable 
doubt  among  some  companies  as  to 
whether  they  will  benefit  from  the 
full  credit.  And  the  later  the  credit  is 
received,  the  less  It  is  worth  in  terms 
of  today's  dollar.  Worse,  two  firms  in 
the  same  industry  may  face  very  dif- 
ferent after-tax  costs  for  purchasing 
the  same  equipment,  with  the  profita- 
ble firms,  which  have  less  need  for  the 
credit,  paying  a  lower  effective  price 
for  the  equipment. 

The  current  restrictions  hit  small 
firms,  new  firms,  rapidly  growing 
firms,  and  firms  suffering  from  a  gen- 
eral economic  decline  most  unfairly. 
New  firms  usually  do  not  incur  any 
tax  liability  for  the  first  few  years 
they  are  in  business  since  their  reve- 
nues are  low.  but  the  only  way  they 
can  Increase  revenues  Is  to  make  sig- 
nificant Investments,  frequently  in 
assets  which  qualify  for  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  but  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  claim  fully. 

The  bin  I  am  again  introducing 
would  end  these  uncertainties  and  un- 
intended inequities  by  making  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  refundable.  Under 
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my  proposal,  the  credit  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  firms  regardless  of  size  or 
tax  liability.  The  firm  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  refund  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  differences  between  the  credit  and 
the  firm's  tax  liability  for  the  year. 
Refundabillty  ensures  the  maximimi 
economic  stimulus  during  the  time 
when  such  stimulus  Is  needed  most  di- 
rectly. 

Refundabillty  was  endorsed  by  both 
the  Carter  and  Ford  administrations. 
The  Reagan  administration  attempted 
to  effect  a  back-door  refundabillty 
through  Its  disastrous  fiasco  known  as 
tax-leasing,  which  has  since  been  es- 
sentially repealed.  I  strongly  support- 
ed the  repeal  of  tax  leasing  since  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  tax  dodge  for 
profitable  corporations  and  did  noth- 
ing to  target  economic  stimulus  to 
companies  in  need.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment's tax  reform  proposal  which 
the  President  is  now  considering  pro- 
poses the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  on  the  grounds  that  "the  cur- 
rent rrc  discriminates  against  new 
businesses  and  companies  with  losses." 
That's  precisely  the  reason  for  my  bill, 
which  would  eliminate  the  problem 
while  retaining  the  beneficial  stimulus 
associated  with  the  credit.  I  urge  en- 
actment of  my  bill.* 


INTRODUCING  MEMORIAL  TO 
HONOR  WOMEN  IN  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OPOKIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  memorial  to  honor  the  thousands  of 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Although  our  traditional  view  of 
women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  is 
depicted  with  nurses  tending  to  in- 
jured soldiers,  women  have  served  in  a 
variety  of  military  occupations  as 
early  as  the  American  revolution.  Dr. 
Linda  De  Pauw.  professor  of  history  at 
George  Washington  University,  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
great  contributions  women  have  made 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  She  has  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  more  than  20.000 
women  served  in  artillery  units  in  the 
Continental  Army. 

Women  also  experienced  combat 
action  in  the  Civil  War.  as  the  most 
famous  female  soldier  of  that  time. 
Sarah  Edwards,  disregarded  the  cus- 
tomary social  mores  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry and  served  as  a  spy.  courier,  nurse, 
and  soldier  for  the  Union  Army.  Clara 
Burton  also  made  her  valued  mark  in 
history  tending  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Barton  went  on  to  establish  both 
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the  National  Cemetery  and  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  urgency  of  defending  our  coun- 
try during  World  War  II  gave  women 
broader  opportunities  in  the  armed 
services.  FYom  Rosie  the  riveter  to  the 
first  women  to  serve  in  the  WAC's  and 
WAP's  in  1942,  women  proved  their 
bravery  and  dedication  to  our  country. 
Cornelia  Fort  was  the  first  American 
woman  pilot  to  die  during  war  duty. 
Shortly  before  her  bomber  crashed, 
she  wrote  her  feelings  about  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

None  of  us  can  put  into  words  why  we  fly 
*  •  •  I  Icnow  it  in  dignity,  self-sufficiency. 
and  pride  of  skill.  I  know  it  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Cornelia  Port's  words 
epitomize  the  feelings  that  so  many 
women  had  in  defending  our  Nation.  I 
believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  a  memori- 
al be  erected  to  preserve  their  patriot- 
ism and  glory. 

Thank  you.* 


DOING  BUSINESS  IN  OUTER 
SPACE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  November  28, 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Doing  Business  in  Outex  Space 

With  much  of  the  recent  presidential 
debate  focussed  on  the  military  uses  of 
outer  space,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook 
the  civilian  uses.  The  present-day  civilian 
uses  of  outer  space  are  many,  ranging  from 
the  proper  management  of  weather  satel- 
lites to  scientific  missions  that  study  the  dis- 
tant reaches  of  the  universe.  However,  the 
use  with  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  is 
commercialization— using  outer  space  for  a 
wide  variety  of  manufacturing  and  industri- 
al research,  first  on  the  space  shuttle,  next 
on  the  permanent  manned  space  station 
projected  for  1992.  and  then  In  private  or- 
biting laboratories  and  factories. 

Those  who  know  say  that  this  is  no  comic- 
book fantasy.  Past  commercial  uses  of  outer 
space,  such  as  putting  communications  sat- 
ellites into  orbit,  will  be  small-scale  oper- 
ations, we  are  told,  when  compared  to  the 
vast  operations  in  which  we  will  engage 
when  we  begin  making  things  in  outer 
space.  One  product  made  aboard  the  space 
shuttle— an  Incredibly  tiny  latex  sphere  to 
t>e  used  in  comparing  the  sizes  of  objects 
being  viewed  under  a  microscope— has  al- 
ready been  placed  on  sale  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  A  major  pharmaceuti- 
cal company  has  produced  an  extremely 
pure  hormone  in  outer  space,  which  it  hopes 
to  have  on  the  market  by  1987.  This  is  only 
the  beginning.  One  study  has  forecast  that 
commercial  undertakings  in  outer  space 
could  yield  up  to  S65  billion  in  annual  sales 
within  15  years. 

Outer  space  offers  a  combination  of  key 
working  conditions  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reproduce  on  Earth.  It  is  a  sterile  environ- 
ment    characterized     by     a     near-perfect 
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vacuum,  unfiltered  sunlight,  and  virtual 
weightlessness.  Yet  there  are  problems. 
Commercial  projects  that  could  be  done  on 
the  space  shuttle  must  be  completed  in  less 
than  10  days,  with  compact  equipment  and 
limited  power.  T^e  enormous  cost  of  making 
things  in  outer  space  means  that  the  result- 
ing products  must  fetch  prices  somewhere 
between  (100,000  and  $1  million  per  kilo- 
gram, a  fact  which  confines  the  field  largely 
to  pharmaceutical  and  electronics  manufac- 
turing. 

Aggressive  high-technology  companies  are 
forging  ahead  despite  the  problems.  By  the 
mid-1990's,  pharmaceutical  firms  may  t>e  in- 
volved in  micro-gravity  production  of  valua- 
ble medicines  for  diabetics  and  cancer  pa- 
tients. The  electronics  Industry  may  be  rev- 
olutionized by  manufacturing  in  outer 
space.  Initially  because  of  the  chance  to 
grow  pure  crystals  of  gallium  arsenide 
which  have  much  greater  capabilities  than 
today's  silicon  chips,  and  eventually 
through  the  availability  of  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  processed  glasses.  In  addition, 
other  types  of  companies  are  starting  to 
view  outer  space  as  an  Important  laborato- 
ry, if  not  a  place  to  build  factories.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farm  implement  manufacturer 
hopes  that  research  In  outer  space  will 
teach  it  how  to  make  cheaper  and  stronger 
iron  castings. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
showing  an  interest  In  the  commercializa- 
tion of  outer  space.  While  we  have  devel- 
oped most  of  the  fundamental  space  tech- 
nology, the  Japanese  and  EXiropeans,  work- 
ing in  close  government-industry  partner- 
ships, are  pursuing  commercialization  vigor- 
ously. They  are  expanding  their  launching 
capabilities  and  designing  free-flying  space 
platforms,  as  well  as  utilizing  our  space 
shuttle  for  the  development  of  advanced 
technology  of  their  own.  Many  experts  fear 
that  outer  space  may  be  another  area  where 
American  science  pioneered  the  basics,  only 
to  see  foreign  business  reap  the  profits. 

Luckily,  the  United  States  is  not  standing 
idly  by  as  other  nations  take  bold  and  lucra- 
tive risks  in  outer  space.  We  are  doing  many 
things  to  improve  our  program  of  commer- 
cialization. The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  the  White 
House,  and  Congress  all  are  getting  in- 
volved. 

At  the  urging  of  Congress,  NASA  is  taking 
several  steps  to  lure  American  industry  Into 
outer  space.  It  has  established  a  formal 
office  of  commercialization  within  the 
agency.  It  offers  free  rides  on  the  space 
shuttle  under  certain  conditions  so  that  pri- 
vate-sector scientists  may  test  the  feasibility 
of  different  programs  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  it  will  permit  participating 
firms  to  keep  patent  rlghU.  More  NASA 
money  is  being  directed  toward  the  research 
that  industry  thinks  will  do  the  most  to 
help  commercialize  outer  space.  Also,  the 
agency  is  using  consultants  with  strong 
business  ties  to  drum  up  Interest  in  outer 
space  among  executives,  and  it  plans  to 
offer  seed  money  to  companies  to  pay  some 
of  the  start-up  costs  If  they  decide  to  try 
doing  business  In  outer  space. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  are  look- 
ing at  many  other  Initiatives  that  will  assist 
in  the  commercialization  of  outer  space.  A 
key  step  was  the  recent  decision  to  begin  to 
provide  funding  for  a  permanent  manned 
space  station.  Also,  a  National  Commission 
on  Space  was  set  up  to  generate  national 
goals  in  space  policy.  Another  new  law  cuts 
through  red  tape  that  hinders  the  private 
launching  of  space  vehicles,  and  some  anti- 
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trust  restrictions  have  been  eased  so  that 
consortiums  can  get  into  space  research  and 
development.  Congress  is  considering  legis- 
Ution  to  expand  relevant  tax  incentives— for 
example,  making  space  projects  eligible  for 
the  10%  Investment  tax  credit,  making 
space  equipment  eligible  for  accelerated  de- 
preciation, and  easing  access  to  the  25%  de- 
velopment tax  credit  for  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  outer  space— and  It  is  looking  into 
new  tax  incentives  for  the  space  Industry. 
Also.  Congress  has  eased  unintended  regula- 
tory barriers  to  space  industry  by  revising 
the  law  so  that  products  made  in  outer 
space  by  American  companies  on  American 
spacecraft  are  not  considered  imports  when 
the  products  are  brought  back  to  Earth. 
The  White  House  is  trying  to  insure  that 
foreign  markets  are  open  to  American  space 
firms  to  the  same  extent  that  American 
markets  are  open  to  foreign  space  firms. 

With  proper  federal  encouragement,  outer 
space  could  become  one  of  the  more  exciting 
areas  of  technological  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  the  century .• 


THE  MILK  PROTEIN  PAIR 
TRADE  ACT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  impose  a  quota  on 
casein  imports  into  the  United  States. 

These  imports  interfere  significantly 
with  the  success  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  by  displacing  our  own 
supplies  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  a  time 
when  we  seek  to  decrease  both  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  farm  bill  and  sur- 
pluses of  dairy  products,  we  can  save 
Federal  funds  by  curtailing  casein. 

In  1983,  159.5  million  pounds  of  im- 
ported casein  displaced  approximately 
400  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
The  Federal  Government  then  had  to 
purchase  this  product  as  dairy  surplus. 

Countries  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity account  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
casein  imports.  The  EC  subsidizes  its 
casein  production  and  disposes  of  its 
excess  products  in  the  United  States. 
What  we  are  experiencing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  a  situation  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  paying  twice  for  the 
same  conunodity.  We  are  paying  the 
EC  to  subsidize  casein  production  by 
allowing  it  to  export  so  generously  to 
the  United  States  its  surpluses.  Simul- 
taneously, we  are  buying  our  own 
nonfat  dry  milk  which  has  been  dis- 
placed by  casein  imports.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable use  of  American  tax  dollars. 

The  quota  to  be  imposed  would  be  50 
percent  of  the  average  of  yearly  im- 
ports of  casein  to  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  January  1,  1979 
to  December  31.  1983.  Under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  President  would  have  authority  to 
review  and  change  the  quota  as  condi- 
tions dictate  in  the  future. 


Today,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
casein  imports  interfere  directly  with 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  Milk 
protein  product  imports  have  shifted 
in  use  from  industrial  application  to 
food  and  feed  products.  In  its  report, 
"US  Casein  and  Lactalbumin  Imports: 
An  Economic  and  Policy  Perspective," 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
cluded that  53  percent  of  the  casein 
used  in  the  United  States  in  1980  was 
used  in  products  for  which  domestic 
milk  solids  could  be  used. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  enacted  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  provided  for  the  orderly 
imposition  of  quotas  on  imported 
products  determined  to  interfere  with 
domestic  agriculture  policy. 

A  50-percent  limitation  on  casein  im- 
ports would  not  restrict  availability  for 
uses  for  which  there  is  no  available 
substitute  or  for  which  domestic  milk 
or  milk  products  would  not  be  used. 

Should  casein  imports  continue  un- 
checked, we  will  see  rapid  increases  in 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram to  taxpayers,  increases  which  all 
of  my  colleagues,  be  they  from  dairy 
regions  or  urban  areas,  are  trying  to 
avoid.  It  is  imperative  that  we  consider 
casein  restrictions  not  simply  as  a 
trade  issue,  but  as  an  important  agri- 
cultural issue. 

We  have  at  our  command  legislation 
that  allows  us  to  ensure  that  our  dairy 
price  support  program  can  operate  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  We  also 
have  conclusive  evidence  that  we  must 
employ  these  provisions  of  that  law  to 
protect  our  domestic  policy  from  un- 
warranted interference  by  the  rapidly 
expanding  influence  of  casein  Imports. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  act  to  curtail  the  counterproductive 
import  of  casein  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  This  is  an  issue 
of  fair  treatment  for  America's  dairy 
farmer.  By  enacting  this  legislation  we 
will  both  reduce  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram and  decrease  the  surplus  of  do- 
mestic dairy  products.* 


CONGRESS  SUPPORTS  THE 
SECOND  AMENDMENT  RIGHT 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution,  to  reaf- 
firm that  the  sense  of  Congress  sup- 
ports the  second  amendment  right  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  is  an  effort  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues and  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms 
to  insure  that  our  Founding  Father's 
intentions  on  the  second  amendment 
remains  intact. 
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The  second  amendment  states: 
A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

There  are  few  issues  in  this  country 
that  are  more  emotional  or  less  under- 
stood than  an  Individual's  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  and  it  is  disheart- 
ening to  see  any  erosion  of  these 
rights  when  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution clearly  intended  to  guarantee 
an  individual's  freedom  to  protect 
himself.  Certainly  we  have  better 
things  to  do  with  our  money,  particu- 
larly in  these  times,  than  to  spend  It 
depriving  people  of  their  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  denying  them  the 
right  to  use  a  gun  for  hunting  or 
target  shooting  and  invading  their  pri- 
vacy. 

We  simply  must  reject  any  attempts 
to  restrict  American  citizens  from  de- 
fending themselves  and  their  property 
as  this  is  a  severe  threat  to  one  of  our 
basic  freedoms  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Currently  police  protec- 
tion Is  guaranteed  only  In  broad  terms. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  law  that  guar- 
antees personal  protection  to  any  par- 
ticular person.  Since  the  \JS.  criminal 
justice  system  has  not  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  provide  aulequate  public 
safety,  we  simply  cannot  in  all  good 
conscience  prevent  individuals  from 
protecting  themselves. 

Gun  control  advocates  believe  that 
taking  away  everybody's  guns  will 
reduce  crime.  I  will  agree  that  If  every- 
body's guns  were  confiscated  crime 
might  go  down,  just  as  it  would  If  all 
knives  were  confiscated.  But,  getting 
"everybody"  to  turn  In  his  gun  Is  the 
problem.  If  criminals  are  willing  to 
break  the  law  by  using  a  gun  on  some- 
one else,  they  certainly  are  not  going 
to  turn  It  In— especially  If  they  want  to 
use  it  again.  If  we  deny  anyone  his 
second  amendment  rights,  we  will  only 
be  creating  a  bigger  blackmarket.  Fur- 
thermore, If  people  cannot  protect 
themselves,  there  will  be  an  Increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  In  crime.  Take 
away  from  the  law-abiding  citizen  his 
right  to  that  protection  and  the  crimi- 
nals virlll  have  a  heyday.  Moreover,  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  would  be  so 
busy  checking  up  on  guns  they  would 
have  little  time  to  do  much  about  it. 

To  reiterate,  my  bill  Is  to  affirm  our 
Nation's  belief  In  our  second  amend- 
ment right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  I 
welcome  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
my  support  of  this  constitutional  right 
by  cosponsorlng  my  legislation.* 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1985 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

1  OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, education,  and  public  facilities. 

A  person's  sexual  orientation  should 
not  be  considered  as  legitimate 
grounds  for  bias,  any  more  than  skin 
color  or  religious  expression.  More- 
over, as  these  fundamental  rights  are 
undermined  whenever  an  individual's 
sexual  orientation  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  discrimination,  this  legislation  will 
reinforce  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  privacy. 

Homosexual  men  and  women  are  In 
every  occupation  and  institution  In 
our  Nation.  They  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,  writers,  government  work- 
ers, and  streetsweepers.  They  are  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  city  dwell- 
ers, and  nirad  residents.  There  are  an 
estimated  20  million  homosexual  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States,  and 
like  most  Americans,  they  obey  the 
law  and  work  hard. 

But  unlike  other  minority  groups, 
homosexuals  do  not  have  legal  re- 
course when  they  encounter  discrimi- 
nation. A  man  or  woman  may  meet 
every  possible  criterion  for  housing  or 
employment  and  yet  If  he  or  she  is  a 
homosexual,  an  apartment  or  job  can 
be  denied  him  or  her  simply  on  the 
basis  of  personal,  private  sexual  orien- 
tation. 

Many  organizations,  representing  a 
cross-section  of  America,  strongly  sup- 
port civil  rights  protections  for  gays. 
These  Include  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  and  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women  [NOW],  Lutheran 
Church  In  America,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Epis- 
copal Chtirch,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees [AFSCME],  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  [SEIU],  the 
International  Ladies,  Garment  Work- 
ers. Union  [ILGWU],  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans oppose  this  form  of  bias  just  as 
strongly  as  they  reject  discrimination 
directed  against  racial  and  religious 
minorities.  There  is  no  less  compelling 
a  need  to  protect  the  ability  of  homo- 
sexuals to  enjoy  basic  opportunities. 
Like  all  Americans,  they  deserve  the 
full  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Acker- 
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MAN.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Lelans.  Mr.  Levine.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Sabo, 

Mrs.     SCHROEDER.     Mr.     SCHUMER.     Mr. 

SoLARz.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Yates  in  supporting 
this  effort  to  insure  equal  rights  under 
the  law. 

A  copy  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  230 
A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis 

of  affectional  or  sexual  orientation,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

PtJBLIC  rACILITIES 

Sk.  2.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000b<a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "religion."  the  following: 
"affectional  or  sexual  orientation.". 

rKDERALLY  ASSISTED  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  3.  Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "color."  the  following:  "affec- 
tional or  sexual  orientation.". 

EQUAL  EMPLOYIfEin'  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  703(a).  703(b).  703(c). 
703(d).  703(e),  703(J).  704(b).  706(g).  and 
717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e-2.  2000e-3.  2000e-5.  2000e-16) 
are  amended  by  inserting  after  "sex."  each 
place  it  appears  the  following:  "affectional 
or  sexual  orientation.". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
20O0e-16)  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  affec- 
tional or  sexual  orientation,"  after  "sex". 

(cMl)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e-2)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "sex."  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "affectional  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion.". 

(2)  Such  section  703(h)  is  further  tunend- 
ed  by  inserting  ".  affectional  or  sexual  ori- 
entation." after  "sex"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 

intervention  and  procedure 

Sec.  5.  Section  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000h-2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "sex"  the  following:  ",  affec- 
tional or  sexual  orientation.". 

HOUSING  SALE.  RENTAL.  PINANCING  AND 
BROKERAGE  SERVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  804  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  and  for 
other  purposes"  (42  U.S.C.  3604).  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "religion."  each  place 
it  appears  the  following:  "affectional  or 
sexual  orientation.". 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3605)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "reli- 
gion." the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation.". 
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(c)  Section  806  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3606)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "reli- 
gion." the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation.". 

PREVENTION  OP  INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescrit>e  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (42  U.S.C.  3631).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "religion."  each  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation.". 

DCPINITION 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  the  term  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation"  means  male  or  female  homo- 
sexuality, heterosexuality,  and  bisexuality 
by  orientation  or  practice,  by  and  between 
consenting  adults. 

RULE  OP  INTKRPXXTATION 

Sec.  9.  No  amendment  made  by  thia  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  or  require— 

(1)  the  determination  that  discrimination 
exists  to  t>e  based  on  any  statistical  differ- 
ences in  the  Incidence  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular affectional  or  sexual  orientation  in 
the  general  population  as  opposed  to  in  the 
activity  wherein  such  discrimination  is  al- 
leged: or 

(2)  the  fashioning  of  any  remedy  requir- 
ing any  sort  of  quota  for  the  activity  where- 
in such  discrimination  is  alleged  for  persons 
of  any  particular  affectional  or  sexual  orien- 
tation.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  NULUFY  THE 
REAGAN  ADMINISTRATIONS 
WORLD  COURT  DECISION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  J98S 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6,  1984.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion announced  that  it  would  not 
accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  on  any  issue  re- 
lating to  Central  America  for  2  years. 
The  administration's  decision  reduced 
the  United  States,  a  nation  founded  on 
the  very  principle  of  the  rule  of  law. 
to  the  level  of  an  international  scof  flaw. 
I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation  I 
first  introduced  last  year  to  declare 
the  administration's  action  null  and 
void. 

The  administration's  declaration 
with  respect  to  the  nonjurlsdlctlon  of 
the  World  Court  was  clearly  designed 
to  deflect  international  criticism  of 
the  President's  decision  to  authorize 
direct  CIA  Involvement  in  the  general 
campaign  to  destabilize  and  perhaps 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. But  the  declaration  has  not  and 
cannot  succeed  In  its  goal  of  escaping 
responsibility.  Rather,  it  simply  re- 
duces the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the 
eyes  of  the  international  community. 
Worse  yet,  it  abandons  our  historic 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law,  which 
has  been  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Nation. 
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Even  while  preparing  for  the  re- 
sumption of  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  make  public  criti- 
cisms of  the  Soviet  record  on  compli- 
ance with  current  arms  control  agree- 
ments. We  are  properly  outraged  by 
terrorists  who  violate  the  basic  tenets 
of  international  civilized  behavior  by 
attacking  innocent  civilians  and  mur- 
dering American  diplomats,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  has  urged  a  tough 
military  response  to  such  despicable 
acts.  It  is  thus  exceedingly  ironic  that 
the  administration  should  so  cavalier- 
ly decide  that  the  United  States  is 
simply  not  going  to  accept  World 
Court  jurisdiction  for  2  years.  This  de- 
cision was  made  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  action  would  seem 
almost  certainly  to  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  August  2, 
1946,  accepting  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  and  requiring, 
with  limited  exceptions.  6  months, 
notice  Ijefore  the  United  States  may 
terminate  the  existing  declaration. 
Such  notice  has  never  been  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's determination  to  selectively  dis- 
avow World  Court  jurisdiction  is,  in 
effect,  saying  that  the  United  States 
will  abide  by  this  or  that  agreement  or 
treaty  so  long  as  it  pleases,  but  any 
time  an  agreement  may  prove  a  hin- 
drance it  will  not  abide  by  it  or  abide 
by  it  only  selectively.  This  is  a  despica- 
ble act.  How  can  the  administration 
assert  that  our  foes  are  violating 
agreements  or  international  law  and  at 
the  same  time  decide  unilaterally  that 
we  will  not  only  not  abide  by  interna- 
tional law  or  agreements  when  to  do 
so  conflicts  with  administration  policy, 
but  will  violate  the  procedures  for  ter- 
minating those  agreements  as  we 
choose. 

The  action  of  the  administration 
with  regard  to  the  World  Court  is  un- 
soimd.  ill-timed,  and  illegal.  Less  than 
a  month  ago.  the  Court  ruled,  with 
only  the  American  judge  dissenting, 
that  the  Nicaraguan  case  against  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  be  heard. 
This  is  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  efforts  to  block  Court 
jurisdiction.  If  we  are  to  avoid  similar 
embarrassments  in  the  months  ahead, 
the  administration's  World  Court  dec- 
laration should  be  overturned.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  achieve  that  goal  by  declaring 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  April  6.  1984.  in  attempting 
to  withdraw  for  2  years  the  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court,  is 
null  and  void.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 
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EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1985 

HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 


•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  renew  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
which  expired  over  a  year  ago.  With- 
out benefit  of  a  congressional  man- 
date, the  President  has  had  to  resort 
to  the  International  Economic  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act  to  monitor  the  desti- 
nation and  content  of  these  ship- 
ments. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
business  l)efore  this  body  than  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of 
1985.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
business  conmiunity  to  streamline  a 
now  lengthy  and  cumbersome  system 
of  export  licensing  controls.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  Nation  to  safe- 
guard our  national  security  by  pre- 
venting the  diversion  of  militarily  crit- 
ical technologies  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
We  cannot  forestall  action  on  a  new 
bill  any  longer. 

The  Congress  spent  the  last  year 
and  a  half  considering  the  renewal  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  We 
spent  over  6  months  and  hundreds  of 
hours  painstakingly  reviewing  every 
section  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
Many  difficult  Issues  were  resolved 
through  careful  compromises. 

The  bUl  which  I  am  introducing 
today  reflects  those  compromises  that 
were  made  in  the  wsining  hours  of  the 
98th  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  twin  ob- 
jectives of  abating  the  transfer  of 
Western  militarily  critical  technol- 
ogies to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  streamlin- 
ing the  export  licensing  process  so  as 
not  to  imduly  handicap  U.S.  exporters. 
On  the  one  hand,  extensive  evidence 
demonstrates  that  diversion  of  high 
technology  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  costs  U.S.  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  in  additional  de- 
fense expenditures.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  estimates  that  di- 
version of  critical  Western  technology 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  has  enabled  the 
Soviet  military  to  develop  counter- 
measures  to  Western  weapons.  Im- 
prove Soviet  weapon  performance, 
avoid  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  research  and  development  costs, 
and  modernize  critical  sectors  of 
Soviet  military  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
system  of  export  licensing  is  seriously 
undermining  the  ability  of  our  firms 
to  be  reliable  suppliers  for  overseas 
buyers.  Export  licenses  are  required 
for  too  many  nonsensitive  items.  Proc- 
essing deadlines  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress mandated  are  consistently  being 
ignored.  It  is  taking  an  average  of  83 
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days  for  our  Government  to  process  li- 
cense applications  reviewed  by  more 
than  one  agency!  In  some  cases,  these 
delays  extend  beyond  1  year. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ad- 
dresses these  twin  concerns.  For  exam- 
ple, a  great  deal  of  the  high  technolo- 
gy that  Is  acquired  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
Is  through  surreptitious  diversion. 
Thus,  this  bill  extends  additional  au- 
thority and  fimds  to  Customs  enforce- 
ment officers  for  border  and  property 
searches.  The  success  of  our  control 
efforts  Is  heavily  dependent  on  a  mul- 
tilateral approach  and  consensus. 
Therefore,  this  bill  strengthens 
Cocom.  the  multinational  body  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  export  con- 
trol practices  among  the  major  West- 
em  nations.  Penalties  for  violations  of 
export  control  laws  are  strengthened. 
The  responsibility  within  the  U.S. 
Government  for  U.S.  export  controls 
Is  elevated  to  the  Under  Secretary 
level.  These  are  all  significant  Im- 
provements aimed  at  stopping  the  flow 
of  critical  technology  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Improvements  for  UJS.  exporters  are 
also  made.  For  example,  this  bill  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  export  licenses  on 
low-technology  items  being  sold  to  the 
major  Western  countries.  It  reduces 
processing  deadlines  requiring  a  15- 
day  tumaroimd  on  routine  license  ap- 
plications. Agricultural  commodities 
are  excluded  from  national  security 
controls.  This  bill  requires  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  set  up  an  Office 
of  Foreign  AvaUablllty  to  ascertain 
what  technologies  are  readily  available 
from  non-U.S.  sources.  We  cannot 
expect  our  exporters  to  be  constrained 
by  export  controls  if  a  comparable 
technology  can  be  readily  procured 
from  another  source.  Much  greater 
constraints  are  placed  on  the  excessive 
use  of  export  controls  for  foreign 
policy  purposes. 

Business  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
Congress  to  set  standards  and  criteria 
for  exporting  U.S.  technology  abroad 
and  it  behooves  us  to  act  now.  With  a 
$130  billion  trade  deficit  growing  ev- 
eryday Congress  must  take  steps  to  re- 
dress a  deficient  and  cumbersome 
export  licensing  system. 

The  Constitution  empowers  the  Con- 
gress with  the  responsibQlty  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  to  safeguard  our  national  security. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  amend 
the  now  expired  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  early  in  the  year  using  the 
compromises  adopted  In  the  waning 
hours  of  the  last  session.  Attempts  to 
make  major  new  changes  or  to  fine- 
tune  the  bill  will  only  open  a  Pando- 
ra's box,  condemning  the  bill's  propo- 
nents and  critics  to  endless  debate.  We 
as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  delay  this 
effort  any  longer.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  this  bill.* 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  1984 
ELECTION:  PART  II 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mi^HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  November  21, 
1984,  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Obskrvatiohs  oh  the  1984  Election— Part 

11 
After  another  week  of  reflection  on  the 
1984  campaign  and  election.  I  am  struck  by 
how  little  emphasis  there  was  on  the  big 
questions  that  we  should  be  asking  our- 
selves: How  do  we  achieve  growth  with 
stable  pric«8  and  full  employment?  How  do 
we  prevent  nuclear  war?  How  do  we  protect 
the  environment  and  improve  our  schools? 

The  presidential  candidates  had  different 
approaches  to  the  issues.  Mr.  Mondale 
waged  a  campaign  "on  the  issues."  spelling 
out  In  detail  his  views  on  such  matters  as 
the  budget  deficit  and  arms  control.  Wheth- 
er Mr.  Mondale  was  successful  in  presenting 
his  point  of  view  is  open  to  question.  For 
Mr.  Reagan,  the  issues  were  secondary.  He 
depended  more  on  the  themes  of  leadership 
and  opportunity  to  communicate  shared 
values  and  promote  optimism  among  his  au- 
diences. 

When  the  presidential  candidates  did  ad- 
dress the  issues.  I  noticed  a  certain  conver- 
gence. Mr.  Reagan's  call  for  a  bigger  mili- 
tary budget  was  close  to  Mr.  Mondale's  sug- 
gested 4%  to  5%  annual  increase.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  not  trying  to  dismantle  social 
programs,  and  Mr.  Mondale  was  not  arguing 
for  new  ones.  Both  men  pushed  arms  con- 
trol and  deficit  reduction,  but  I  suspect  that 
their  agreement  was  more  apparent  than 
real  and  was  part  of  the  chemistry  of 
modem  presidential  contests  in  which  each 
candidate  moves  to  the  center. 

One  other  feature  of  the  campaign  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  The  Republicans  were 
much  more  united  than  the  Democrats. 
TTiey  ran  as  a  clearly  defined  party  support- 
ing their  party  platform  and  candidate  for 
President.  The  Democrats  were  all  over  the 
lot  and  did  not  run  as  firm  supporters  of 
their  party  platform  or  presidential  candi- 
date. 

In  some  respects,  the  election  has  a  disqui- 
eting meaning  for  both  parties.  The  Demo- 
crats were  never  able  to  shake  the  percep- 
tion that  they  represent  si)eclal  Interest 
groups,  especially  the  minorities,  the  poor, 
and  organized  labor.  Often.  I  ran  into  voters 
who  said  they  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
politics  that  Mr.  Mondale  advocated.  There 
clearly  was  much  doubt  about  the  Demo- 
crats' ability  to  lead  the  nation  from  the 
Whit*  House.  The  Democrats  had  better 
heed  the  message  that  the  voters  have  con- 
sistently sent  them  by  rejecting  their  candi- 
date for  President  In  four  of  the  last  five 
elections.  Like  other  observers,  however.  I 
think  that  on  many  issues  other  than  eco- 
nomic ones.  Including  the  environment, 
social  justice,  and  tuTns  control,  the  people 
generally  supported  the  Democrats. 

The  Republicans  did  well,  but  they  came 
away  from  the  election  with  their  own  set  of 
problems.  They  face  a  potential  party-split- 
ting leadership  struggle  in  the  post  Reagan 
period,  and  they  are  perceived  as  the  party 
of  the  affluent  and  the  extreme  religious 
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right.  They  will  have  to  govern  a  country 
that  is  less  united  after  the  election,  a  result 
partly  due  to  a  campaign  marked  by  class, 
racial,  and  religious  differences.  Moreover, 
the  budget  deficit  that  they  must  confront 
will  surely  be  a  source  of  trouble  for  them. 
Yet  another  concern  has  to  be  the  preva- 
lence of  ticket-splitting  in  the  election, 
which  may  indicate  that  while  the  people 
like  Mr.  Reagan,  they  do  not  want  to  give 
him  a  free  hand  but  prefer  to  have  him 
secure  approval  for  his  proposals  from  an 
independent  Congress.  I  understand  why 
the  Republicans  want  to  savor  their  victory, 
but  my  sense  is  that  their  problems  will 
permit  them  little  time  for  celebration  or 
rest. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Midwest  must  note 
with  some  concern  that  the  election  was  the 
first  in  which  a  shift  of  political  strength  to 
the  West  and  the  South  was  visible.  The 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  lost  17  electoral 
votes,  dropping  to  250  from  267  in  1980.  The 
South  and  the  West  gained  the  17  and 
moved  up  to  288. 

Many  experts  say  that  a  basic  realignment 
of  the  electorate  is  taking  place.  My  view  is 
this  realignment  does  not  necessarily  favor 
any  political  party,  but  rather  reflects  both 
the  very  loose  attachment  that  people  have 
to  [Mlitical  parties  and  the  fluidity  that  now 
characterizes  their  voting.  The  voters  have 
fewer  roots  in  either  political  party. 

One  comment  heard  over  and  over  again 
by  me  and  other  politicians  was  that  our 
campaigns  have  become  too  long.  By  Octo- 
ber, people  were  saying.  "I'm  ready  to  vote- 
let's  get  it  over  with  "  I  myself  will  not  be 
surprised  if  someone  tells  me  that  the  1988 
presidential  campaign  began  in  earnest  on 
Wednesday  morning.  November  "i!  On  tae 
positive  side,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  voters 
do  have  ample  time  to  make  up  their  aiinds. 
Some  weeks  before  the  election.  I  decided 
that  the  presidential  contest  was  all  o.er. 
The  combination  of  a  popular  President 
with  peace,  prosperity,  and  patriotism  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  -esult.  One 
voter  summed  it  up  for  me  in  Augiist  when 
he  said.  "Somel)ody  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right— I'll  vote  for  Reagan.  " 

Despite  all  the  hoopla,  it  was  the  economy 
that  provided  the  main  imretus  for  Mr 
Reagan's  win.  His  accent  on  traditional 
values  and  his  vision  of  the  future  were 
minor  aspects  of  his  success.  Day  after  day 
the  economic  news  did  his  work  for  him:  In- 
r.ation  down,  interest  rates  falling,  employ- 
ment UD.  In  a  sense,  the  "Great  Communi- 
cator" did  not  even  have  to  communicate. 

T  think  that  Mr.  Reagan  won  because  he  is 
where  the  country  is  on  the  big  issues.  His 
personality  was  an  as^et.  'jut  his  appeal  to 
the  voters  -vas  based  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  he  brought  inflation  down,  trimmed 
taxes,  bolstered  the  nation's  defense,  and 
"vorked  for  less  domestic  government.  Then, 
too.  a  Key  issue  in  pjiy  campaign  involving 
an  incumbent  President  is  his  leadership.  In 
tills  case,  unlike  1930.  the  people  approved 
of  it.  In  addition,  the  votes  are  in  a  good 
mood,  and  >iiey  feel  good  about  their 
future.  The  traditional  optimism  of  America 
has  returned  even  though  the  economic  sta- 
tistics that  reflect  national  well-being  have 
not  changed  much  in  fou'  ye;rs.  There  arc 
criticisms  to  be  made  of  the  losing  effort, 
out  given  the  circumstances  I  believe  that 
neither  Mr.  Mondale  nor  any  other  Demo- 
crat could  have  won  the  Presidency  ir 
Ids'!.* 
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DIPLOMATIC  RECIPROCITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  January  3.  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would  cor- 
rect a  serious  disparity  that  has  exist- 
ed for  many  years  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  are 
allowed  to  send  no  more  than  300  dip- 
lomats to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have 
approximately  1,000  diplomats  here  in 
this  country.  To  some  people  this  may 
not  seem  unusual,  but  given  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Soviet  diplomats  are 
in  actuality  KGB  agents  or  operatives, 
this  situation  becomes  extremely 
grave. 

Recent  Soviet  defectors  to  the  West 
have  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  maintains  such  large  staffs  in 
Western  democracies  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  furthering  clandestine  Soviet 
foreign  policy  objectives.  These  objec- 
tives include  such  activities  as  gather- 
ing military  and  technological  infor- 
mation, planting  and  disseminating 
disinformation  in  the  media  that  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  Soviets  or  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States,  aiid  recruiting 
agents  of  influence  from  among  the 
ranks  of  journalists,  politicians,  and 
the  military. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
700  more  diplomats  here  in  the  United 
States  than  we  have  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  we  correct  this  disparity.  This  bill 
would  limit  the  number  of  Soviet  dip- 
lomats in  this  country  to  the  same 
niunber  of  diplomats  that  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  send  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  idea  of  reciprocity 
would  extend  to  any  other  Communist 
country  as  well,  thereby  keeping  'he 
number  of  Communist  dipolmats  at  a 
more  reasonable  level.  This  bill  would 
also  apply  to  diplomatic  immunities— 
any  immunity  that  is  not  grantea  to 
our  diplomats  will  not  be  granted  to 
their  diplomats  here. 

I  believe  that  passage  cf  this  bill  is 
in  the  best  interest  o.  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives stationed  in  Commiuiist  coun- 
tries, and  I,  therefore,  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 

!t.« 

HEALTH  EMER'jENCY 
TREATMEIiT  FUND 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIV?S 

Thursday,  January  3,  19S5 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
commimity  is  injured  b>  a  hurrijane, 
flood,  or  crippling  fire,  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  assistance  progr?.ms  are  avail- 
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able  to  State  and  local  governments. 
When  these  natural  disasters  strike  we 
do  not  expect  States  or  conununities 
to  be  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
protecting  public  health  and  rebuild- 
ing property  alone.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  been  committed  to 
supplementing  local  efforts. 

I  believe  the  same  rationale  should 
apply  when  a  public  health  emergen- 
cy, such  as  the  recent  outbreak  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
arises.  Epidemics  are  often  localized  in 
certain  cities  or  regions.  Yet  State  and 
local  governments  cannot  anticipate 
these  sudden  crises  when  formulating 
their  budgets.  Hospitals  and  health  de- 
partments may  be  unable  to  transfer 
adequate  resources.  Sufficient  funding 
for  facilities,  personnel  and  equipment 
may  simply  not  be  available. 

A  mechanism  that  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in.  as  needed. 
is  essential.  Understanding  and  com- 
passion are  not  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  bUl  I  am  introducing 
today  along  with  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mrs.  Boxer,  would  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  for  treatment 
and  prevention  services  in  response  to 
a  public  health  emergency.  The  money 
would  be  provided,  on  an  emergency 
bas's  only,  through  grants  and  con- 
trrcts  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  areas  particularly  hard  hit  by  a 
health  crisis.  Those  governing  bodies 
would  have  the  option  of  contracting 
out  services  to  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  hospices  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. I  am  requesting  $60  million 
for  the  first  year  of  the  revolving 
fund. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
public  health  emergency  fund  enacted 
into  law  during  the  last  Congress.  The 
act,  authored  by  the  sentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman].  provides 
cmerge.icy  funds  for  research  into  the 
cause,  treatment  and  prevention  of 
health  crises.  The  revolving  fund  I  am 
proposing  today  would  complement 
the  public  health  emergency  fund  by 
F 'oviding  for  actual  treatment  and 
prevention. 

The  best  example  of  the  need  for 
theje  funds  is  aiso  the  most  timely  ex- 
ample. AIDS  has  hit  particularly  hard 
in  certain  cities  across  the  country 
such  as  New  York.  San  J^ancisco. 
Newark,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  aiid 
Washington,  DC.  The  local  govern- 
ments are  doing  the  best  they  can  to 
respond  with  treatment  and  p-eve.i- 
tion  eifortf,  but  they  are  drawing  on 
already  scarce  resources.  Public  hospi- 
tals are  o>:ervhelmed. 

The  cost  of  treatment,  esti^natec?  at 
about  $60,000  to  $100,000  per  patient, 
is  staggering.  Over  7,400  persons  have 
eoi->tracted  AIDS  nationwide:  we  are 
therefore  look'ng  at  a  minimum  of 
3450  million  in  medical  bills.  And  if 
the  number  of  AIDS  cases  continues 
io  more  than  double  every  year,  the 
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cost  of  this  health  care  will  )6e  in  the 
billions.  / 

The  tremendous  cost  is  cjimpounded 
by  the  unfortunate  realU^  that  many 
persons  with  AIDS  do^not  have  health 
insurance.  Those  wh^are  covered  may 
carry  a  policy  that  does  not  reimburse 
for  experimental  treatment  or  runs 
out  because  of  the  size  of  the  medical 
bills.  Victims  must  wait  2  years  before 
they  quality  for  Medicare  disability 
benefits.  Many  do  not  qualify  for 
public  assistance  or  medicaid. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a  group 
of  physicians  from  New  Jersey  report- 
ed: 

We  find  that  a  large  portion  of  our  AIDS 
populations  is  indigent  and  unable  to  obtain 
requisite  outpatient  care.  Once  discharged, 
they  can  neither  eat  well  enough  to  l>olster 
their  deficient  nutritional  state  nor  afford 
the  many  drugs  required  for  their  multiple 
infections. 

Without  outside  help,  local  efforts 
can  be  expected  to  focus  only  on  the 
most  immediate  needs.  However,  the 
nature  of  AIDS,  I  believe,  requires  an 
outpouring  of  psychological  and  social 
support.  Needed  services  cover  a  broad 
spectrum:  individual  and  group  ther- 
apy, legal  assistance,  home  care,  hos- 
pice care,  medical  referrals,  training 
for  health  professionals,  crisis  inter- 
vention, and  guidance  through  a  maze 
of  public  assistance,  health  and  dis- 
ability programs. 

In  many  instances,  patients  require 
additional  support  to  deal  with  the 
feelings  of  isolation  and  loss  that 
result  from  disruptions  in  their  jobs, 
personal  lives  and  social  networks. 
Prevention,  In  the  form  of  extensive 
public  education,  outreach  and  early 
screening,  may  save  lives  as  well  as 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  Americans  are  suffering 
from  a  frightening  disease.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Congress  communica- 
tion to  those  individuals— as  well  as 
the  health  authorities  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  reside— that  they 
need  not  face  the  struggle  alone. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  leg- 
islation. The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  232 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  provide  funds  for  the  prevention 

and  treatment  of  public  health  emergen- 
cies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  247d)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

•■(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  for  programs  conducted  or  supported 
by  the  States  and  political  subdivisions  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  public 
health  emergencies  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  exist.  Funds  provided  under 
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grants  and  contracts  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  used  by  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions to  conduct  such  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide grants  and  contracts  for  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  to  conduct  such 
programs.  Applications  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts from  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
fund  designated  the  Public  Health  Emer- 
gency Prevention  and  Treatment  F\ind'  to 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
For  fiscal  year  1985  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  t>e 
necessary  to  have  $60,000,000  in  the  fund  at 
the  begining  of  such  fiscal  year. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  on  the  expenditures  made  from  the 
Public  Health  Emergency  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Fund  in  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  describing  each  public  health  emer- 
gency for  which  the  expenditures  were 
made  and  the  activities  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  each  emergency  which  were  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  expenditures  from 
the  F\ind. ". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  319  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Fund"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Research  Fund".* 


DESIGNATING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  IN  AKRON.  OH.  AS 
THE  PAUL  C.  WEICK  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  U.S.  COURT- 
HOUSE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  J98S 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  designate  the 
Federal  Building  In  Akron.  OH.  as  the 
"Paul  C.  Welck  Federal  Building  and 
United  States  Coiuthouse,"  in  honor 
of  Judge  Paul  C.  Welck  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  October  1984. 1  realized  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  we  do  not  name  Federal 
buildings  for  living  Individuals.  Howev- 
er, in  this  Instance,  I  believe  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule  is  in  order. 

Judge  Weick  has  proven  himself  a 
giant  in  the  legal  profession  and  has 
excelled  in  his  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Greater  Akron  area.  After 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Law  in  1920.  Judge 
Weick  began  his  career  as  a  trial  attor- 
ney in  Akron.  In  1956.  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  him  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Ohio,  and  he  served  on  that  court 
until  1959.  when  President  Eisenhower 
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apix>inted  him  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  He 
t>ecame  chief  judge  of  that  court  in 
1963  and  served  until  1969.  when 
reached  age  70.  He  continues  as  an 
active  judge  of  the  court. 

Judge  Weick  has  received  many 
awards  and  honors,  including:  A  Presi- 
dential Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  Selective 
Service  System,  1956;  an  honorary 
LL.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1965;  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association  Foundation  Award  for 
"Devotion  to  the  Legal  Profession  and 
Contribution  to  the  Public  Good," 
1965;  the  University  of  Akron  Centen- 
nial Award  for  his  distinguished  and 
dedicated  service  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge,  1970;  and  Joint  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  As- 
sociation, Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  Cleveland  Chapter  of  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association. 

Judge  Weick  has  also  t>een  an  active 
leader  of  the  legal  profession.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Akron  Bar 
Association  1940-41.  and  president  of 
the  Ohio  Bar  Association  1950-51.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  from  1963  to 
1969.  and  the  Trial  Practice  and  Tech- 
nique Committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  1968-69. 
His  present  memberships  and  associa- 
tions include:  fellow,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Foundation;  fellow  and  trust- 
ee, Ohio  State  Bar  Foimdation;  fellow, 
Garfield  Society,  Hiram  College; 
member,  Akron,  Ohio  State  and  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association;  Member,  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society  and  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration;  trustee, 
Akron  Law  Library  Association;  and 
an  honorary  member  of  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  Law  Fraternity  International. 

This  proposal  to  name  the  Federal 
building  after  Judge  Weick  has 
become  a  popular  idea  back  home,  and 
I'm  grateful  to  have  the  support  of 
two  of  Ohio's  major  newspapers,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  and  the  strong  sup- 
port of  State  Senator  Lee  Fisher,  who 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  this 
effort.  A  recent  Beacon  Journal  edito- 
rial praised  Judge  Weick.  stating: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  write  a  history  of 
the  law  and  Judicial  system  in  Akron  with- 
out including  a  lengthy  chapter  on  Paul 
Weick.  Judge  Weick's  record  over  the  years 
clearly  reflects  a  Jurist  of  impeccable  care,  a 
legal  scholar  of  the  highest  intergrity  and 
Intelligence.  His  judicial  role  had  been  na- 
tional in  stature.  Judge  Weick  once  referred 
to  Akron  as  a  "city  of  opportunity  for  me." 
A  courthouse  beartag  his  name  in  a  most  fit- 
ting way  for  his  a^pted  city  to  return  the 
compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  words  of  one  of  Judge 
Weick's  colleagues: 

Judge  Paul  C.  Weick  has  unselfishly  de- 
voted, to  this  day,  his  life  to  improve  the 
law  and  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  promote 
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the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  Greater 
AXron  area.  His  distinguished  and  dedicated 
service  as  a  private  person,  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  Judge,  mandates  that  we.  as  benefici- 
aries of  his  good  deeds,  can  do  no  less  than 
honor  this  great  man  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  appropriately 
honor  this  outstanding  American  by 
dedicating  the  Federal  building  and 
U.S.  Courthouse  in  Akron.  OH.  in  his 
honor.* 


NEW  INITIATIVES  ON  CRIME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAlfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVIS 

TTiursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  October  31. 
1984.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

NrW  IKITIATIVKS  OH  CRIMK 

The  most  surprising  accomplishment  of 
the  98th  Congress  was  the  passage,  just 
before  adjournment,  of  The  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  far-reaching  anti-crime  bill  since 
Congress  last  overhauled  the  federal  crimi- 
nal code  in  1968.  Its  scope  and  size  are  im- 
pressive. The  final  bill  Is  635  pages  long,  and 
contains  provisions  dealing  with  vlrtu&Uy 
every  area  of  federal  criminal  law. 

The  bill  had  a  tortuous  legislative  history. 
Congress  has  struggled  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  make  major  changes  in  the  feder- 
al criminal  code.  In  1982  the  President 
vetoed  an  omnibus  crime  bUl  that  contained 
several  of  the  current  reforms.  The  bill 
passed  this  year  only  after  two  years  of 
debate  and  legislative  maneuvering,  and 
only  as  an  amendment  to  a  necessary  fund- 
ing bill.  It  is  not  as  broad  as  earlier  reform 
proposals,  but  it  includes  most  of  their 
major  elements.  It  passed  the  Congress  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  bill  is  its 
expansion  of  the  federal  government's  au- 
thority. In  nearly  every  instance,  there  is  a 
shift  away  from  protecting  the  rights  of 
criminals,  and  toward  those  of  the  public 
and  the  prerogatives  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  That  shift  follows  public  opinion 
as  well  as  the  pattern  of  Supreme  Court 
opinions. 

The  largest  reform  is  in  federal  sentencing 
procedure.  Traditionally,  federal  Judges 
have  had  great  discretion  in  the  sentencing 
of  criminals.  Consequently,  criminals  con- 
victed of  the  same  crimes  often  get  very  dif- 
ferent sentences.  To  reduce  disparities  in 
punishment  for  the  same  crimes,  the  bill 
outlines  four  goals  of  sentencing  and  re- 
quires a  presidentially-appointed  commis- 
sion to  draw  up  guidelines  for  judges  to  use. 
Judges  who  deviate  from  the  guidelines 
must  explain  in  writing  their  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Both  prosecutors  and  defendants 
may  appeal  sentences  that  do  not  conform 
to  the  guidelines.  The  bill  also  phases  out 
federal  parole  after  a  five-year  period. 
Under  current  law.  about  80%  of  all  crimi- 
nals are  paroled  after  serving  one  third  of 
their  time.  Now  sentences  will  be  reduced 
only  15%  for  good  behavior. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  dramatic  change  in 
federal  bail  law.  For  the  first  time,  federal 
judges  may  detain  a  defendant  before  trial 
if  they  determine  that  he  poses  a  danger  to 
the  community.  In  the  past,  ball  had  to  be 
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granted  unless  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  would  flee  before  trial. 
The  plan  is  similar  to  those  used  by  32 
states.  Even  though  our  criminal  law  Is 
based  on  a  presumption  of  Innocence,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  "preven- 
tive detention"  does  not  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. The  bill  Includes  safeguards— such  as 
a  requirement  that  a  judge  list  in  writing 
his  reasons  for  refusing  ball— to  minimize 
risks  of  abuse. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  provisions 
in  the  bill  is  the  reform  of  the  federal  insan- 
ity defense.  The  new  rule  is  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  John  Hinckley  case.  It  re- 
stricts the  use  of  insanity  as  a  defense  to  In- 
dividuals who  are  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  and  wrongfulness  of  their  acta.  Mere 
"lack  of  control"  because  of  mental  disabil- 
ity will  no  longer  be  allowed  as  a  defense. 
The  new  rule  revises  at  least  a  century  of 
legal  precedent  by  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  from  the  prosecutor,  who  formerly 
had  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  not 
insane,  to  the  defendant,  who  now  must 
prove  that  he  is.  Since  the  insanity  defense 
is  used  in  less  than  1%  of  all  criminal  cases, 
the  effect  of  the  change  will  not  be  great. 
Symbolically,  however,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant. The  new  rule  is  a  definition  of 
criminal  responsibility  that  puts  federal  law 
squarely  behind  the  rights  of  the  general 
public. 

The  bill  also  has  several  provisions  to  in- 
crease the  federal  role  in  the  fight  against 
drug  trafficking.  Pines  and  penalties  are 
sharply  increased.  There  are  also  provisions 
to  make  It  easier  for  officials  to  seize  the 
profits  and  assets  of  drug  traffickers,  depriv- 
ing racketeers  of  the  economic  power  used 
to  sustain  their  operations.  The  bill  also  cre- 
ates a  high-level  interagency  council  to  co- 
ordinate the  diverse  activities  of  federal 
drug  enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  making  these  reforms,  the 
bill  improves  the  federal  witness  protection 
program,  prohibits  trafficking  in  goods 
using  a  counterfeit  trademark,  and  estab- 
lishes a  fund  for  victims  of  crime  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  fines  collected  from  federal 
convicts.  Also,  it  facilitates  federal  prosecu- 
tion of  certain  career  criminals,  prevents 
credit  card  fraud  and  computer  fraud  for 
purposes  of  obtaining  classified  information, 
and  makes  it  easier  to  use  foreign  evidence 
in  criminal  proceedings.  Finally,  the  bill 
tightens  laws  against  labor  racketeering,  as- 
sists states  in  locating  missing  children  and 
in  combating  juvenile  delinquency,  and  cre- 
ates a  program  of  grants  targeted  at  critical 
state  crime  problems  such  as  Jail  overcrowd- 
ing. 

The  bill  will  not  solve  our  crime  problem. 
More  than  95%  of  the  violent  crime  that 
frightens  most  Americans— robbery,  rape, 
murder— falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
and  local  agencies.  The  bill's  Impact  on  local 
crime  cannot  l>e  Ignored,  however.  The  bill 
gives  direct  aid  to  the  states,  tmd  encourages 
cooperation  among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies at  aU  levels.  Then.  too.  federal  initia- 
tives often  serve  as  models  for  the  states. 

Even  these  reforms  wUl  not  be  effective 
unless  the  federal  government  Increases  re- 
sources for  law  enforcement.  The  President 
proposed  cuts  of  20%  and  more  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  when  he  came  to  office, 
cuts  that  were,  for  the  most  part,  restored 
by  Congress.  Sufficient  resources  are  essen- 
tial to  effective  crlme-flghting  efforts.  Most 
states  cannot  afford  sharp  Increases  In  their 
law  enforcement  budgets.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
federal  government  must  do  more. 

We  are  told  that  the  crime  rate  is  falling 
all  across  America.  I  hope  that  this  is  so. 
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but,  in  light  of  similar  past  projections,  I 
remain  skeptical.  I  do  welcome  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  as  a  help- 
ful step  in  the  nationwide  effort  to  make 
our  streets  safe  again.* 


January  3,  1985 


BUDGET  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1985 


SUBSIDIZING  THE  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit all  extensions  of  credit,  credit 
guarantees,  investment  guarantees,  or 
grants  by  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  any  Communist  country.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  cease  financing  the  inhuman  and 
reprehensible  activities  of  Communist 
countries  with  aid  and  loans  from  ouir 
official  lending  institutions  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The  words  of  Soviet  defector  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitzyn  ought  not  to  be  ig- 
nored when  discussing  loans  or  credits 
to  the  Soviets  in  particular,  but  to  any 
Communist  country  as  well.  He  stated: 
"I  think,  gentleman,  that  we  should  at 
last  permit  this  socialist  economy  to 
prove  its  superiority.  Let's  allow  it  to 
show  that  it  is  advanced,  that  it  Is  om- 
nipotent, that  it  has  defeated  you, 
that  it  has  overtaken  you.  Let  us  not 
Interfere  with  it.  Let  us  stop  selling  to 
it  and  giving  it  loans."  If  we  do  this, 

Solzhenitsyn     counsels.     the 

Soviet  economy  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  deal  with  everything,  [and]  will 
have  to  reduce  its  military  prepara- 
tions •  •  *  to  feed  and  clothe  its  own 
people.  And  the  system  will  be  forced 
to  relax."  By  loaning  them  money  and 
bailing  them  out  in  times  of  economic 
crisis,  we  "are  merely  helping  them  to 
rearm  •  *  *  helping  the  Soviet  police 
state." 

But  if  we  continue  to  finance  the  So- 
viets and  those  countries  within  their 
sphere  of  influence,  the  consequences 
may  be  grave  indeed.  As  Solzhenitsyn 
concludes.  "And  if  this  sort  of  unity 
cannot  be  achieved  In  the  West,  If,  In 
the  frenzied  competition  of  one  com- 
pany with  another  they  will  continue 
to  rush  In  loans  and  advanced  technol- 
ogy. If  they  will  present  earthmoving 
equipment  to  our  gravediggers.  then 
I'm  afraid  that  Lenin  will  turn  out  to 
have  been  right.  He  had  said:  "  The 
bourgeoisie  will  sell  us  rope,  and  then 
we  shall  let  the  bourgeoisie  hang 
itself." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
bringing  an  end  to  Soviet  oppression 
of  its  people  by  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. But  at  the  same  time  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  this  first  step  in 
cutting  off  loans  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
order  to  avert  our  own  doom.« 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  re- 
quire distinctions  in  the  Federal 
budget  between  capital  outlays  and  fi- 
nancing on  the  one  hand  and  current 
operational  expenditures  and  revenues 
on  the  other. 

When  a  business,  a  city,  a  State,  or 
practically  any  other  enterprise  com- 
putes its  profit  or  loss  or  its  surplus  or 
deficit  for  a  given  year,  it  does  so  by 
deducting  expenses  from  revenues. 
Separate  and  distinct  consideration  is 
given  to  long-term  expenditures  for 
capital  needs  as  compared  with  cur- 
rent oi>erating  expenses. 

Such  a  two-part  budget  is  a  much 
more  accurate,  rational,  and  useful 
portrayal  of  actual  financial  status 
than  is  the  combined  budget  currently 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
By  balancing  current  operating 
income  with  expenses  and  by  compar- 
ing long-term  capital  outlays  with 
long-term  financing,  a  much  clearer 
and  concise  budgetary  picture 
emerges. 

In  the  private  sector,  borrowing  to 
finance  capital  outlays  is  universally 
considered  sound  business  practice, 
while  borrowing  to  meet  operational 
needs  in  not.  Were  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  budget  meth- 
odology used  by  almost  every  other  fi- 
nancial entity,  the  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  used  to  finance  cap- 
ital, as  compared  with  operational,  ex- 
penditures would  become  plain  to  pol- 
icymakers and  the  public. 

A  capital-operational  breakdown  in 
the  Federal  budget  would  in  no  way 
mask  the  current  deficit  crisis.  Rather, 
it  is  a  sound  bookkeeping  measure 
that  would  significantly  aid  in  respon- 
sible fiscal  planning.  Indeed,  such  a 
budget  would  likely  facilitate  the  iden- 
tification of  poor  fiscal  managment 
and  increase  accountability  to  the 
American  people.  It  would  enhance 
the  likelihood  of  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive response  to  the  growing  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

As  it  exists  today,  the  Federal 
budget  is  grossly  misleading.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  offering  would  bring 
needed  and  helpful  clarity  to  the 
budgetmaking  process  and  would  also 
encourage  more  informed  participa- 
tion by  both  Congress  and  the  public 
In  this  process. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort  to  regularize  and  sim- 
plify the  Federal  budget. 
A  copy  of  this  legislation  follows: 
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H.R.  331 

A  biU  to  amend  title  31  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  require  the  inclusion  of  certain 
figures  on  capital  and  operational  expend- 
itures in  the  budgets  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  and  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1105(a)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "estimated  expendi- 
tures" in  paragraph  (5)  before  "and  pro- 
posed appropriations  necessary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  capital  ex- 
penditures and  estimated  operational  ex- 
penditures"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "expenditures"  in  para- 
graph (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cap- 
ital expenditures,  operational  exi>endl- 
tures";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "estimated  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  "  In  paragraph  (8)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  capital  ex- 
penditures, estimated  operational  expendi- 
tures, estimated  receipts". 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(aK2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "for  capital  expenses  and  for  oper- 
ational expenses"  after  ""an  estimate  of 
budget  outlays". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  all  budgets  transmitted  pursuant 
to  section  1105(a)  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  3  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  all  first  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  reported  to  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1322(d))  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


END  BIG  OIL'S  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  I 
first  Introduced  In  1983  to  end  one  of 
the  more  outrageous  features  of  our 
tax  system— the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
U.S.  petroleum  companies.  Congress 
restricted  the  foreign  tax  credit  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  tTEFRA],  but  there  Is  still 
room  for  Improvement.  My  bill,  the 
Oil  Industry  Foreign  Tax  Credit 
Reform  Act,  would  provide  that  Im- 
provement. 

According  to  a  June  1978  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons,  entitled  "Foreign  Tax 
Credits  aalmed  by  U.S.  Petroleum 
Companies."  the  issue  of  foreign  tax 
credits  for  petroleum  companies  first 
arose  in  1950.  when  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  sought  more  revenue 
from  Its  oil  properties.  After  consulta- 
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tion  with  American  oil  and  tax  ex- 
perts, the  Saudi  Government  decided 
to  levy  an  income  tax  on  Aramco,  then 
the  country's  sole  oil  producer.  In  lieu 
of  Increasing  Its  oil  extraction  royal- 
ties. At  that  time.  Aramco  requested 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  as 
to  whether  the  payments  made  to 
Saudi  Arabia  could  be  taken  as  a 
credit  or  a  deduction. 

The  Treasury  Department  wrote 
four  major  memorandums  from  1951 
to  1954  complaining  that  Aramco's 
scheme  was  a  sham:  If  the  IRS  ruled 
that  the  royalty  payments  were  a 
credit,  Aramco  could  simply  shift  Its 
tax  pasrments  from  the  United  States 
to  Saudi  Arabia  with  no  net  effect  on 
the  company's  own  cash-flow.  But  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Intervened  and 
requested  that  a  favorable  ruling  be 
Issued  so  that  the  Saudi  Government 
could  receive  additional  revenues.  A 
favorable  retroactive  ruling  was  Issued 
In  1955.  Between  1955  and  1983,  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit  has  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  over  $14  billion. 

Congress  tightened  up  the  credit 
when  it  enacted  TEFRA  in  1982.  Sec- 
tion 211  of  TEFRA  requires  oil  compa- 
nies in  computing  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit  to  net  their  ex- 
traction losses  In  one  coimtry  against 
their  extraction  income  In  another. 
Under  prior  law,  a  foreign  tax  credit 
could  be  taken  for  extraction  Income 
from  one  country  even  when  a  compa- 
ny had  net  extraction  losses  from  Its 
combined  foreign  oil  and  gas  oper- 
ations. According  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  this  provision, 
along  with  another  requiring  taxation 
of  nonextraction  Income  from  foreign 
oil  company  operations,  will  raise 
some  $2.3  billion  over  fiscal  years  1983 
to  1987. 

Even  with  these  reforms,  however, 
the  oil  companies  are  still  permitted  to 
credit  their  royalty  payments  against 
their  U.S.  Income  tax,  instead  of  de- 
ducting them  as  a  normal  business  ex- 
pense. The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  require  that  foreign  taxes  on 
foreign  oil  and  gas  Income  be  treated 
for  tax  purposes  as  royalties.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  providing  dollar-f  or-dollar  tax 
savings,  royalties  payments  would 
produce  tax  savings  ranging  between 
the  amount  of  the  payments  multi- 
plied by  either  the  effective  U.S.  tax 
rate  on  worldwide  income  and  the 
marginal  corporate  tax  rate. 

The  House  has  addressed  this  issue 
In  the  past.  On  May  8,  1979,  by  a  355- 
66  vote,  such  a  change  was  approved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  That  amendment,  however,  was 
never  enacted  as  substantive  law.  At  a 
time  when  the  Federal  deficit  under 
the  Reagan  administration  will  hit 
$210  billion,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  under 
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great  pressure  to  slash  Federal  spend- 
ing on  domestic  human  needs  pro- 
grams in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  lessen  its  impact  on  the  economy, 
it  is  high  time  the  Congress  acted  to 
ensure  that  big  oil  pays  its  fair  share 
of  Federal  taxes.  Enactment  of  my  bill 
would  end  this  inequity.* 


FREDERICK  N.  WEATHERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  19S5 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would 
rename  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  build- 
ing located  at  3415  North  Kings  High- 
way in  St.  Louis  the  "Frederick  N. 
Weathers  Station  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Weathers— known 
by  many  as  the  dean  of  black  [x>liti- 
cians  in  St.  Louis— has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  St.  Louis.  His  judgment, 
his  commitment  to  social  justice,  his 
energy,  and  his  political  astuteness  are 
valued  and  well  known  to  St.  Louisans 
and  others.  The  designation  of  this 
post  office  building  In  honor  of  Fred 
Weathers  will  memorialize  his  contri- 
butions and  will  ensure  that  future 
generations  will  know  of  his  special 
and  incalculable  gifts  to  the  St.  Louis 
community. 

Fred  Weathers  served  as  Democratic 
committeeman  for  the  18th  ward  of 
St.  Louis  for  28  years  and  among  his 
many  other  activities  was  the  owner  of 
the  Marcella  Cab  Co.,  St.  Louis'  oldest 
taxicab  service.  In  addition,  for  many 
years,  he  was  active  in  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Renaming  this  postal  facility  in 
honor  of  Fred  Weathers  is  but  one 
means  by  which  the  Congress  may.  on 
behalf  of  all  St.  Louisans.  both  recog- 
nize and  honor  this  fine  man  his  en- 
during contributions  to  St.  Louis.* 


MR.  REAGAN'S  SECOND  TERM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  5. 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Mr.  Reagan's  Second  Term 

Where  U  the  nation  headed  in  President 
Reagan's  second  term? 

Generally.  I  think  that  the  issues  ^aran- 
tee  hard  days  ahead.  Still,  the  President  has 
a  rare  chance  to  lead  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs.  The  polls  show  widespread  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Reagan's  performance  in 
office,  but  no  agreement  on  future  policies. 
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Apparently  the  President's  win  was  person- 
al, without  much  Ideological  underpinning. 
As  a  referendum  on  the  present,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  voters  Is  clear.  As  a  mandate  for 
the  future,  it  is  not.  The  big  question  Is: 
"How  does  Mr.  Reagan  interpret  his  victo- 
ry?" He  has  not  given  a  clue.  His  campaign 
has  not  prepared  the  public  for  action  to 
come,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  President's 
main  problems  are  budget  and  trade  defi- 
cits, high  Interest  rates,  and  a  strong  dollar. 
He  has  but  a  short  time  to  assert  control.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  make  a 
mistake  if  he  stands  pat  with  his  victory  at 
the  polls,  regarding  it  as  a  vindication  of  the 
view  that  domestic  spending  cuts  and  eco- 
nomic growth  will  get  deficits,  interest 
rates,  and  the  dollar's  value  down. 

My  guess  is  that  reduced  domestic  spend- 
ing heads  the  President's  list  of  priorities. 
We  can  expect  him  to  recommend  cuts  In 
welfare,  medicare,  federal  pensions,  student 
aid,  nutrition,  and  farm  and  veterans'  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  requests  for  increased 
defense  spending  will  keep  coming  to  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Mr.  Reagan's  promises  will  make  it 
tough  to  enact  a  package  of  spending  cuts 
and  tax  Increases,  the  combination  that 
most  observers  believe  necessary  to  cut  defi- 
cits substantially. 

The  real  question  for  me  Is  whether  more 
of  the  same  will  help  the  economy.  Ominous 
data  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  collide  head  on  with  the  President's 
promises,  but  In  the  end  Mr.  Reagan,  not 
his  budget  analysts,  will  choose  either  the 
view  that  economic  growth  cures  all  Ills  or 
the  view  that  deficits  matter  and  must  be 
attacked.  My  sense  Is  that  the  President  has 
not  yet  decided  how  much  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit, how  to  do  it,  and  how  quickly  to  pro- 
ceed. Tax  reform  Is  high  on  Mr.  Reagan's 
agenda.  He  is  attracted  to  a  modified  "flat 
tax,"  with  a  preference  for  simplicity.  There 
may  be  a  veiled  reference  to  higher  taxes  In 
all  the  talk  of  tax  reform. 

The  launching  of  new  arms  control  talks 
tops  the  list  of  foreign  policy  priorities.  The 
Geneva  meeting  scheduled  for  January  is  an 
early  indication  of  this.  The  so-called  un- 
brella  proposal  (all  types  of  arms  control 
issues  are  to  be  addressed  together  at  first) 
seems  to  be  another  indication  of  the  desire 
for  movement.  The  President  ought  to  take 
charge  of  the  negotiations  even  if  a  high 
degree  of  Involvement  in  such  talks  would 
be  uncharacteristic  of  him.  In  his  first  term, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  resolve  disagree- 
ments on  arms  control  among  his  chief  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Reagan  is  personally  determined 
to  give  arms  control  a  chance,  but  will  have 
to  "crack  heads"  inside  the  bureaucracy. 

Even  though  foreign  policy  was  not  very 
prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  voters,  the 
President  got  support  for  his  commitment 
to  build  American  strength  and  project 
American  will.  Consequently,  I  am  looking 
for  continuity.  The  fight  against  terrorism 
will  get  more  resources.  Mr.  Reagan  will 
have  to  move  decisively  to  save  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  much  of  the  rest  of  his  military 
buildup  Is  safely  underway.  In  Central 
America,  the  government  of  El  Salvador  wUl 
get  more  backing  now  that  President 
Duarte  is  In  charge.  The  interesting  struggle 
within  the  administration  at  the  moment  is 
between  the  hardliners,  who  advocate  over- 
throw of  the  Sandlnlsta  government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  moderates,  who  believe 
such  an  effort  is  counterproductive  to 
American  Interests.  Only  the  President  can 
resolve  that  dispute. 

What  will  be  new  in  1985?  The  rising  tide 
of  imports  could  make  trade  a  dominant 
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Issue.  Concern  for  economic  recovery  In 
Europe  and  the  Third  World  will  be  in  evi- 
dence. Also,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  slow 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  will 
remain  Involved  in  the  Middle  East,  but  we 
will  focus  on  short-range  goals.  Aid  to  Israel 
will  be  Increased.  We  will  try  to  get  foreign 
troops  out  of  Lebanon  as  we  try  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  f^estinians.  I  do  not  expect  a 
major  peace  initiative  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Reagan  faces  a  divided  Congress  that 
may  not  fall  into  line  with  him.  Many 
Democrats  are  unhappy  about  the  way  the 
tax  Issue  was  used  against  them  in  the  cam- 
paign. They  say  that  the  President  Is  on  his 
own  and  must  get  his  program  through  Con- 
gress by  himself.  Republican  leaders  are  un- 
happy about  the  Reagan  campaign.  They 
claim  that  it  did  not  stress  congressional 
races  enough. 

Just  as  they  did  in  IMl.  the  Democratic 
conservatives  in  the  House  may  hold  the 
trump  cards.  Their  support  will  t>e  essential 
to  Mr.  Reagan  in  many  ways,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  decide  how  much  he  will 
concede  to  them.  If  he  chooses  to  work  with 
Congress,  his  Initial  approaches  may  have  to 
come  through  them. 

Turmoil  may  lead  to  deadlock  in  this  ses- 
sion. There  was  a  small  turnover  among  leg- 
islators In  the  election,  and  those  returning 
will  be  dealing  with  many  Issues  that  they 
have  seen  before.  They  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  they,  too,  have  mandates  from 
their  districts  and  states.  Strong  leadership 
from  Mr.  Reagan  will  be  required  to  keep 
Congress  from  grinding  to  a  halt. 

In  other  areas,  the  picture  Is  mixed.  The 
President,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  so- 
called  safety  net,  may  do  nothing  for  the 
poor.  My  guess  is  that  he  wUl  speak  up  on 
tuition  tax  credits,  anti-abortion  measures, 
and  school  prayer  as  he  did  In  the  first 
term,  but  he  will  spend  little  political  cap- 
ital doing  so.  A  farm  Initiative  may  push  us 
toward  market-oriented  programs  at  home 
and  expanded  markets  overseas.  Tliere  will 
not  be  much  government  reorganization, 
but  speculation  lingers  that  the  President 
may  try  to  abolish  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Health  care  policy  will  generate  con- 
troversy as  policy  makers  try  to  hold  down 
costs  and  seek  answers  to  questions  about 
life  and  death  arising  from  Innovative  tech- 
nology.* 


AUDIT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  complete  and  thorough  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  banks. 

This  bill  provides  that: 

The  Comptroller  General  •  *  •  shall  make 

•  *  •  an  audit  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  all  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their 
branches,  including  transactions  of  the  sys- 
tem's open  market  account  conducted 
through  recognized  dealers. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
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access  to  all  books  and  records  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Such  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  necessary  when  one  considers 
that  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC. 
and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  "are  empowered  to  carry 
out  functions  crucial  to  our  system  of 
government  and  to  our  Nation's  econo- 
my." Yet  amazingly  enough.  Congress 
enacted  a  law  that  prevents  the  GAO 
from  auditing  these  vital  entities  of 
our  national  government.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  this  secrecy  take  on  greater 
significance  when  one  considers  that 
the  Monetary  Control  Act  allows  the 
Fed  to  purchase  paper  obligations  of 
foreign  governments  and  use  them  as 
collateral  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

In  stating  a  reason  for  excluding 
these  crucial  functions  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  GAO  audit,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
wrote  in  1978: 

•  •  •  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  be 
able  to  independently  conduct  the  Nation's 
monetary  policy  •  •  •. 

The  Independence  of  the  Fed  has 
long  been  used  as  a  device  to  shield 
the  Fed  from  congressional  investiga- 
tion. It  is  time  that  we  recognized  that 
the  independence  of  the  Fed  is  a  legal 
fiction.  The  American  public  and  the 
Congress  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  Fed  is  up  to.  The  sooner  we  find 
out  the  better  off  we  will  be.  The 
system  deserves  no  more  blind  faith 
and  support  from  the  American 
people.* 


BIAOGI  SEEKS  OUTLAWING  OF 
PLASTIC  BULLETS  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  ad  hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets 
in  Northern  Ireland  by  British  securi- 
ty forces. 

This  resolution  resembles  one  I  had 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress.  Yet, 
an  event  which  took  place  on  August 
12,  1984.  provides  a  more  graphic 
reason  than  ever  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  The  place  was  Belfast. 
Northern  Ireland.  A  rally  was  called  at 
which  it  was  announced  that  one 
Martin  Galvln— a  U.S.  citizens  who 
was  to  lead  a  delegation  of  Americans 
on  a  visit  to  Northern  Ireland  was  to 
speak.  What  made  this  rally  unusual 
was  the  fact  that  Galvln  had  been 
barred  from  entering  Northern  Ire- 
land by  the  British  Government.  How- 
ever, Galvln  did  enter  the  north  ille- 
gally—and the  rally  was  called  for  the 
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purpose  of  having  him  speak.  A  crowd 
of  more  than  2,000,  including  the 
American  delegation,  assembled  peace- 
fully. Mr.  Galvln  did  appear  as  sched- 
uled and  just  as  soon  as  he  was  visible 
the  British  security  forces  who  sur- 
roimded  the  rally  charged  into  the 
crowd  in  an  attempt  to  get  Galvin. 
This  provoked,  in  the  words  of  News- 
week magazine,  "one  of  the  worst 
scenes  of  police  violence  seen  in  the 
province  in  years." 

The  tragic  result  of  this  police 
action  was  one  innocent  civilian 
killed— scores  of  people  injured  includ- 
ing some  Americans.  What  was  most 
appalling  about  this  incident  was  the 
fact  that  more  than  30  rounds  of  plas- 
tic bullets  were  fired  into  the  crowd  in- 
cluding one  that  was  fired  at  Sean 
£>ownes  at  pointblank  range  that 
kiUed  him. 

The  August  12  incident  was  not  the 
first  of  its  kind  In  Northern  Ireland. 
The  fact  is  that  a  total  of  eight  per- 
sons including  five  individuals  under 
the  age  of  15  have  been  killed  by  plas- 
tic bullets  since  1981.  In  addition  more 
than  200  persons  have  been  injured- 
including  some  who  were  blinded. 

The  presence  of  plastic  bullets  and 
their  indiscriminate  use  in  Northern 
Ireland  dramatically  makes  the  point 
that  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  is  an 
ugly  two-sided  coin.  We  know  about 
the  civilian  violence— the  indiscrimi- 
nate bombs  planted  by  supporters  of 
the  IRA— and  the  sectarian-based  kill- 
ings of  Catholics  by  certain  Protestant 
factions.  However,  what  does  not  get 
the  attention  in  this  Nation  and  the 
world  is  the  official  violence  such  as 
the  misuse  of  the  plastic  bullet.  Both 
forms  of  violence  are  wrong  and  must 
be  ended  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  for 
a  lasting  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  European  Parliament  on  two  oc- 
casions, the  most  recent  being  in  1984, 
passed  resolution  calling  for  the  end  to 
tjie  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern 
Ireland.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  similar  stand  for  we  are  hypo- 
critical If  we  only  denounce  one  form 
of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  hope  for  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  measure.* 
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movement  during  World  War  II.  As 
you  may  recall,  Mihailovich  and  his 
Chetnik  forces  were  directly  responsi- 
ble for  saving  the  lives  of  some  500 
American  airmen  forced  down  in  Axis- 
controlled  Yugoslavia.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  fought  against  the  Nazis,  Mi- 
hailovich, a  victim  of  Communist 
propaganda,  was  executed  as  a  war 
criminal  by  Tito's  forces  following  the 
war. 

The  United  States  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  fate  of  General  M'- 
hailovich  and  the  Chetnik  forces  when 
it  elected  to  follow  the  British  lead  to 
support  Tito.  Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  decision  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  British  was 
based  on  skewed  intelligence  reports 
submitted  by  Cambridge-recruited 
Soviet  spies  within  the  British  mili- 
tary. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  au- 
thorizes the  National  Commission  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mihailovich  to  establish  a  public 
monument  to  honor  the  general  for 
his  role  in  saving  the  lives  of  these 
U.S.  airmen.  The  Commission  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  entire  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  this 
hero  for  his  courage  and  undying  sup- 
port to  the  Allied  cause.  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  valor  of 
General  Mihailovich.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  DRAZA 
MIHAILOVICH 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  seeks  to 
make  amends,  at  least  in  part,  for  one 
of  the  great  historical  injustices  of 
World  War  II. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich  of  Yugo- 
slavia, one  of  the  foremost  freedom 
fighters  in  the   European   resistance 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  legislation  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  economic  hardships  and 
gross  inequities  which  older  persons  so 
frequently  encoimter  in  our  society. 
This  legislative  package  would  ensure 
improved  and  equitable  treatment  for 
both  women  and  men  under  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Steps  were  taken  during  the  last 
Congress  to  Increase  retirement 
income,  including  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  certain  older 
women.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however. 

Social  Security  is  a  lifeline  for 
women  in  retirement.  It  is  the  most 
common  and  the  most  impwrtant 
single  source  of  income  for  the  elderly. 
Over  half  of  all  married  couples,  two- 
thirds  of  aai  single  men,  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  single  women  who 
receive  Social  Security  depend  on  it 
for  at  least  half  of  their  income.  In 
fact,  less  than  20  percent  of  older 
women  receive  any  private  pension 
benefits  at  all. 
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Inequities  in  the  Social  Security 
System  neatly  contribute  to  older 
women's  poverty  and  dependency.  At 
least  9  out  of  10  women  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Social  Security  System 
can  expect  to  experience  some  form  of 
discrimination  during  retirement. 

Retired  workers  who  are  married 
often  receive  a  benefit  that  is  less  than 
if  they  had  never  worthed  or  paid  into 
the  system  at  all. 

Homemakers,  who  move  in  and  out 
of  the  labor  force  to  have  and  raise 
children  or  care  for  sick  parents,  are 
not  eligible  for  disability  if  they  have 
been  out  of  the  work  force  for  more 
than  5  years. 

Divorced  women  who  were  married 
for  less  than  10  years  receive  no  bene- 
fits. 

Widows  cannot  receive  benefits 
before  the  age  of  60  unless  they  are 
disabled  or  have  children  under  16. 

Widows  who  choose  to  accept  bene- 
fits at  age  60  due  to  financial  necessity 
receive  greatly  reduced  benefits  for 
their  entire  lives. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  addresses  these  problems 
through  both  long-term  and  short- 
term  solutions.  My  first  bill,  mandato- 
ry earnings  sharing,  would  eliminate  a 
large  number  of  retirement  problems 
currently  encountered  by  women.  The 
two-income  couple  would  no  longer  be 
short  changed.  The  divorced  woman 
would  carry  Social  Security  credits 
from  her  marriage.  Women  entering 
and  leaving  the  workplace  would  be 
able  to  use  all  Social  Security  credits 
to  determine  their  benefits.  Homemak- 
ers would  be  eligible  for  disability  ben- 
efits. 

A  summary  of  my  legislative  package 
follows: 

MANDATORY  BAKNINGS  SHARIIfC 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity credits  earned  during  a  mar- 
riage would  be  divided  equally  when 
determining  eligibility  and  retirement 
benefits.  Social  Security  earnings 
would  also  be  divided  upon  divorce 
and,  under  this  system,  a  widow(er) 
would  be  able  to  receive  a  full  survivor 
benefit. 

TRANSITION  BKNXFITS 

Transitional  Social  Security  benefits 
would  be  provided  for  surviving 
spouses  who,  upon  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured wage-earner  partner,  must  pre- 
pare for  employment.  These  benefits 
would  be  available  for  4  months  after 
the  wage-earner's  death  to  a  surviving 
spouse  who  is  at  least  50  years  old  and 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  benefits. 

DISABLED  WIDOWS lER IS  17NDER  60 

Under  present  law,  disabled  surviv- 
ing spouses  are  eligible  for  benefits  at 
an  actuarially  reduced  rate  beginning 
at  age  50.  based  on  the  deceased  work- 
er's primary  insurance  amount  [PIAJ. 
This  bill  would  make  disabled  surviv- 
ing spouse  eligible  for  benefits  at  any 
age  and  with  no  restrictions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHILD  CARZ  CREDITS 

The  special  minimum  benefit  for 
long-term  low  wage  earners  would  be 
amended  to  allow  child  care  credits  to 
be  counted  in  the  determination  of 
benefits.  (The  special  minimum  benfit 
only  applies  to  long-term  low  wage 
earners  whose  payments  would  be  low 
if  computed  by  another  method).  A 
benefit  earner  could  be  credited  with 
up  to  10  years  for  the  care  of  any  chil- 
dren 6  years  older  or  younger  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  applicant's  care 
lasted  at  least  6  months  out  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  years  that  could 
be  counted  toward  special  minimum 
benefits  would  be  increased  from  30  to 
36. 

RESTORATION  OP  THE  MINUinnf  SOCIAL 
SECURITT  BENEFIT 

As  a  result  of  a  provision  contained 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  Minimum  Social  Security 
benefits  were  eliminated  for  those  per- 
sons who  would  have  been  otherwise 
eligible  after  January  1982.  Minimum 
benefits  were  awarded  to  workers  who 
would  receive  a  lesser  amount  on  their 
low  earnings  record  or  short-term 
work.  Of  the  3  million  currently  re- 
ceiving the  $122  monthly  payment,  2.3 
million  are  women.  This  bill  will  re- 
store the  benefit  to  those  needy 
people  beginning  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981. 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  PENSION 
OPPSET  PROVISION 

Beginning  in  July  1983,  persons  who 
were  eligible  to  retire  from  public  serv- 
ice had  their  Social  Security  spousal 
benefits  reduced  by  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  the  public  pension.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  Government  pen- 
sion offset  provision  from  Social  Secu- 
rity law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislative  reform 
package  has  been  carefully  crafted  to 
enhance  benefit  protection  for  all 
Social  Security  recipients.  It  maintains 
both  equity  and  adequacy  in  the 
system,  as  it  attempts  to  reflect  the 
changing  roles  of  men  and  women. 
Legislative  hearings  conducted  by  my 
aging  committee's  task  force  on  Social 
Security  and  women,  symposiums  on 
the  system.  Presidential  commissions, 
and  private  studies  have  all  revealed 
that  the  system  must  meet  the  needs 
of  half  its  recipients— women.  I  believe 
that  enough  posturing  has  been  done 
on  this  issue  and  that  it  Is  time  for 
action. 

In  several  days,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  will  be  re- 
leasing a  long  awaited  report  on  my 
earnings  sharing  legislation.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  article  anticipated 
that  their  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of 
an  earnings  sharing  approach,  which 
was  mandated  by  the  1983  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments,  will  denounce  the 
concept  of  earnings  sharing  and  call 
for  more  short-term  solutions  to  this 
complex  problem  of  inequity.  While  I 
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have  not  received  a  copy  of  the  HHS 
report,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  they  have  completely  under- 
stood their  task  or  have  fulfilled  their 
obligation.  The  earnings  sharing  con- 
cept must  not  be  dismissed  but  en- 
hanced. I  plan  to  hold  very  early  hear- 
ings on  HHS'  report  and  a  private 
study  which  has  been  completed  in 
the  past  several  months.  And,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Congressman 
Pickle  will  also  examine  the  issue  of 
how  women  fair  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  I  am  certain  that  both 
comprehensive  examinations  will 
prove  what  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again— Social  Security  needs  to 
be  modernized. 

I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port all  of  the  bills  I  introduced  today. 
Thank  you.* 
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THE  TREASURY  TAX  REFORM 
PROP^DSAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  19, 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

T'RE  Treasury  Tax  Reform  Proposal 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Donald  Regan  re- 
cently released  his  plan  for  slmplilylng  our 
byzantlne  federal  tax  code.  It  is  not  a  tax  in- 
crease In  disguise,  but  a  "revenue  neutral" 
simplification,  shifting  tax  burdens  from 
moderate-income  persons  to  businesses  and 
the  wealthy.  It  has  been  praised  by  groups 
traditionally  championing  the  disadvan- 
taged and  middle  class,  and  criticized  by  the 
well-to-do  and  business.  It  is  a  surprising 
plan  to  emerge  from  the  Reagan  Treasury 
Department  because  it  takes  dead  aim  at 
many  of  the  President's  political  constituen- 
cies. 

Tax  simplification  is  necessary  because 
the  existing  system  has  been  weakened  by 
numerous  loopholes,  deductions,  and  ex- 
emptions added  over  the  past  70  years.  The 
result  is  a  serious  erosion  of  the  tax  base,  an 
unfair  bias  to  certain  Individuals  and  Indus- 
tries, distortion  of  investment  decisions  In 
the  quest  for  tax  advantages,  and  a  system 
incomprehensible  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
By  virtually  every  criterion,  our  tax  system 
falls  short.  The  heart  of  the  Treasury  tax 
reform  proposal  is  to  end  many  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  preferences  in  the  code  in  order  to 
reduce  overall  tax  rates.  An  individual  may 
lose  a  particular  tax  benefit  under  the  plan, 
but  that  would  be  generally  offset  by  a 
lower  tax  rate.  Overall,  individuals  would 
pay  an  average  8.5%  less  in  taxes.  Corpora- 
tions would  also  receive  lower  tax  rates,  but 
the  elimination  of  various  tax  preferences 
would  increase  the  corporate  share  of  taxes 
from  an  estimated  8.5%  of  the  total  now  to 
15%  In  1990. 

Besides  the  overall  shift  to  greater  busi- 
ness taxation,  there  would  be  clear  winners 
and  losers  among  different  industries  and 
individual  taxpayers.  For  individuals,  there 
would  be  a  slight  easing  of  the  burden  on 
low-   and   middle-income   groups.   But   the 


major  shift  would  be  within  each  income 
group,  as  the  wide  disparities  in  taxes  paid 
by  Individuals  making  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  money  would  be  reduced.  Cutting 
back  sharply  the  allowable  deductions  and 
tax  preferences  means  higher  taxes  for 
heavy  Itemizers  and  lower  taxes  for  those 
who  now  file  relatively  simple  income  tax 
forms.  Overall.  78%  would  get  a  tax  cut  or 
pay  roughly  what  they  pay  now.  while  22% 
would  be  taxed  more  heavily. 

The  changes  on  the  corporate  side  would 
result  in  more  equal  tax  burdens  among  dif- 
ferent sectors.  The  current  system  gives  sig- 
nificant tax  benefits  to  some  businesses  and 
not  others;  for  example  banks  pay  few 
taxes.  The  present  tax  code  advantages  for 
banking.  Insurance,  housing,  oil  and  gas 
drilling,  and  "smokestack"  industries  would 
be  lessened,  thus  helping  other  sectors,  such 
as  retailers,  service  industries,  and  high-tech 
corporations.  The  Treasury  goal  is  to  end 
the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  Ux  code  on 
different  kinds  of  businesses. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  Treasury  tax 
simplification  proposal  agrees  with  what 
most  Hoosiers  have  been  telling  me  they 
want  in  the  tax  code,  and  apparently  with 
what  most  citizens  want,  as  shown  in  nu- 
merous opinion  polls. 

One  major  concern  is  that  Congress 
should  not  take  up  a  difficult  debate  on  a 
revenue-neutral  tax  reform  proposal  while 
major  work  is  needed  on  reducing  our  feder- 
al deficit.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  two  are  incompatible.  Dual-track 
action  on  tax  reform  and  budget  reform  Is 
possible.  Reducing  the  staggering  deficits 
should  clearly  be  the  top  priority  of  Con- 
gress next  session.  But  passing  meaningful 
tax  reform  can  assist  that  effort,  even  if  the 
reform  is  revenue  neutral— shifting  the  vari- 
ous tax  burdens  rather  than  increasing  the 
overall  amount  of  the  tax  levied.  In  the  first 
place,  some  13%  of  the  federal  budget  goes 
for  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt. 
The  Treasury  plan  should  help  reduce  real 
interest  rates  by  cutting  back  the  significant 
tax  incentives  for  businesses  and  individuals 
to  borrow  money.  Second,  the  Treasury  plan 
attempts  to  encourage  investors  to  seek  the 
greatest  economic  return  rather  than  the 
greatest  tax  shelter.  That  in  time  should 
help  Improve  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  which  means  more  federal  tax  reve- 
nue. Third,  the  plan  could  Increase  taxpayer 
compliance.  Each  year  some  $100  billion  is 
lost  to  the  treasury  through  tax  evasion  and 
cheating.  Lowering  the  tax  rates  and  replac- 
ing the  loophole-ridden  code  with  a  fair  one 
would  help  curb  taxpayer  dlsgiist  with  the 
system  and  reduce  incentives  to  cheat.  Fi- 
nally, reducing  the  deficit  will  require  pain- 
ful spending  cuts.  People  may  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  making  these  sacrifices  if  they 
know  that  a  tax  system  considered  unfair 
and  benefiting  special  interests  is  also  being 
changed.  In  short,  meaningful  tax  reform 
could  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

The  Immediate  reaction  to  the  Treasury's 
plan  casts  doubt  on  its  prospects.  President 
Reagan  has  said  some  nice  things  about  It, 
but  he  has  carefully  refrained  from  giving  it 
his  blessing.  Groups  adversely  affected  by  it 
are  gearing  up  for  a  major  assault.  If  the 
battle  for  deficit  reduction  is  combined  with 
Ux  reform,  there  will  probably  be  an  ex- 
tended period  of  complicated  maneuvering, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  hard  to  predict. 
The  tax  reform  package  is  so  sweeping  that 
unless  the  President  insists  on  it  early  in 
1985.  taxes  and  spending  will  likely  be  the 
top  item  on  the  political  agenda  for  1985 
and  even  longer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  basic  view  is  that  the  overall  direction 
of  the  Treasury  plan  Is  positive.  I  like  the 
idea  of  replacing  a  system  of  special  incen- 
tives with  one  in  which  the  market  would 
decide  the  best  way  to  produce,  and  govern- 
ment would  become  more  neutral  in  its 
Impact  on  the  economy.  I  have  concerns 
that  the  plan  may  tend  to  promote  con- 
sumption too  much  and  Investment  too 
little.  It  does  back  off  from  the  strategy  of 
encouraging  capital  formation  and  produc- 
tion through  tax  Incentives.  Yet  It  probably 
allocates  Investment  more  efficiently,  which 
could  offset  any  decline  in  Investment.  The 
lower  tax  rates  could  provide  more  motiva- 
tion for  American  workers.  The  plan 
changes  so  radically  the  way  we  tax  our- 
selves that  there  would  be  a  difficult  transi- 
tion and  massive  uncertainty  during  the 
long  debate.  In  general,  though,  the  propos- 
al is  a  good  starting  point.* 
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and  we  continue  to  pay  for  the  right 
to  listen  to  it.  As  one  seasoned  U.N.  ob- 
server so  aptly  noted,  "Now  I  don't 
like  antidemocratic  organizations,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  their  exist- 
ence—so long  as  I  don't  have  to  pay 
for  their  fvm  and  games." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
introducing  a  new  level  of  realism  into 
our  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
by  cosponsoring  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 


THE  U.N.  AND  THE  \JB. 
CONTRIBUTION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  the  lofty  and  abundant  expecta- 
tions that  accompanied  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  that  or- 
ganization has  failed  in  many  ways  to 
live  up  to  its  charter.  Many  Americans 
held  out  great  hope  that  this  organiza- 
tion would  help  to  usher  an  era  of 
peace,  brotherhood,  and  tranquillity 
into  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 
But  that  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  guilty,  in 
recent  years,  of  maintaining  a  hypo- 
critical double  standard  at  the  expense 
of  both  the  Western  democracies  and 
the  U.N.  charter.  And  this  is  being 
done  here  in  our  own  country  and 
with  better  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  budget  being  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

At  the  very  least,  I  think  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  reevaluate  our  financial 
contributions  to  that  organization.  A 
new  contribution  formula,  one  which 
would  be  fair  to  both  the  United 
States  and  other  member  nations, 
must  be  implemented.  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  reduce 
our  financial  contribution  from  its  dis- 
proportionately high  25  percent  plus 
level  to  a  more  realistic  5.6  percent. 
The  latter  figure  Is  arrived  at  by  shift- 
ing the  contribution  formula  from  one 
based  on  national  Income  to  one  based 
on  the  population  of  member  nations. 
Such  a  move  would  force  Communist 
and  Third  World  countries  to  shoulder 
a  more  proportionate  and  hence  fairer 
share  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

If  we  continue  to  pay  an  unduly 
large  share  of  the  U.N.  expenses  each 
year  while  other  nations  pay  relatively 
little,  we  can  only  expect  an  Increase 
in  the  hypocrisy  that  has  marked  U.N. 
sessions  In  recent  years.  Criticism  con- 
tinues to  be  heaped  on  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  democracies 


LIMITATION  OP  SHIPOWNER'S 
LIABILITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIACa 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  clarify  and 
update  the  limitation  of  liability  laws 
applicable  to  shipowners. 

The  United  States  adopted  its  first 
maritime  limitation  of  liability  statute 
in  1851  as  a  device  to  protect  our  fledg- 
ling maritime  industry  when  there  was 
little,  if  any,  insurance  coverage  avail- 
able for  most  maritime  endeavors.  The 
law  was  also  designed  to  place  the 
American  shipowner  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  his  protected  foreign  competi- 
tors. The  law  has  remained  the  same 
since  1851  except  for  a  1936  amend- 
ment that  provided  a  post-accident 
fimd  of  $60-a-gross-ton  .  for  personal 
injury  and  death  claims.  This  amend- 
ment was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Morro  Castle  disaster,  which  took  134 
lives  and  left  an  estimated  $20,000— 
the  salvage  value  of  the  vessel— for 
distribution  in  settlement  of  all  claims. 
Recently,  Congress  increased  the  limi- 
tation fund  figure  to  $420-a-gross-ton. 
This,  however,  was  intended  to  be  an 
interim  measure  until  we  are  able  to 
enact  a  more  complete  revision  of  the 
law. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ex- 
isting law  on  the  subject  of  limitation 
of  liability  is  outmoded.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  present  law  is 
applied  to  a  major  marine  disaster 
such  as  the  total  loss  of  a  vessel  like 
the  Ocean  Ranger,  Poet,  Marine  Elec- 
tric and.  most  recently,  the  drilling 
vessel  Glomar  Java  Sea. 

Many  of  the  conditions  in  the  ship- 
ping industry  that  inspired  Congress 
to  pass  the  1851  statute  no  longer  pre- 
vail. The  trend  in  the  case  law  has 
been  to  sharply  restrict  the  granting 
of  limitation.  This  is  a  recognition  of 
the  law's  increasing  obsolescence  and 
unfairness  toward  injured  parties. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Maritime  Law  Association 
and  is  patterned  after  the  "Conven- 
tion on  Limitation  of  Liability  for 
Maritime  Claims.  1976."  This  conven- 
tion was  not  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  because  the  claims  limits  in  it 
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were  too  low.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing raises  those  limits  considerably. 

I  understand  that  other  proposals  to 
amend  the  limitation  of  liability  laws 
are  being  developed.  While  they  may 
take  a  different  approach,  I  believe  we 
all  have  the  same  objective:  namely,  to 
provide  a  clearer  basis  in  law  for  the 
settlement  of  maritime  claims— one 
that  will  insure  fair  and  proper  com- 
pensation for  seafarers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  one  that  will  not  put  Ameri- 
can shipowners  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
not  taken  a  position  as  to  which  ap- 
proach is  best  designed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  I  have  outlined.  We  intend 
to  have  comprehensive  hearings  and 
afford  all  interested  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  revision  of 
the  limitation  of  liability  laws  will  be  a 
challenge  that  is  certain  to  raise  con- 
troversy, but  it  is  a  challenge  we 
intend  to  meet.  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  solution 
that  will  insure  full  and  fair  compen- 
sation of  those  who  may  be  injured  or 
of  those  families  who  lose  a  loved  one, 
without  unduly  burdening  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  merchant  marine.* 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 

HEALTH      BENEFITS      REFORM 
ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

a  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago.  Congress  created  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Health  Benefits  Program,  a 
health  insurance  program  intended  to 
offer  Federal  employees,  annuitants 
and  their  families  protection  compara- 
ble to  that  available  to  private  sector 
employees. 

Today  more  than  ever.  Federal 
workers  need  good  insurance  coverage 
to  protect  them  from  skyrocketing 
hospital  and  health  care  costs.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  4  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  they  have  seen  their 
health  plan  coverage  diminish  sub- 
stantially. Federal  workers  now  pay- 
more  for  less  coverage  and  do  not  have 
health  benefits  equivalent  to  those 
provided  In  the  private  sector.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1985. 

The  FEMBP  provides  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  approximately  10 
million  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees, annuitants  and  dependents.  As 
the  largest  employer-sponsored  health 
plan  in  the  world,  the  FEHBP  offers 
members  choices  from  a  range  of  plans 
with  several  varieties  of  benefits  and 
premiums. 

Regrettably,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  its  first  term  saw  fit  to  reduce 
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and  restructure  the  FEHBP  to  the  det- 
riment of  Federal  workers  and  retir- 
ees. In  4  years,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  tOPM)  reduced  health 
benefits  by  15  percent  and  increased 
premiums  almost  50  percent.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Reagan  administration 
plans  more  of  the  same  during  the 
second  term. 

Because  of  our  concern  over  the 
impact  of  the  Reagan  policies,  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  hired  the  firm  of  William 
M.  Mercer  to  conduct  a  study  compar- 
ing the  FEHBP  to  private  sector  and 
State  health  plans.  The  Mercer  report 
confirmed  that,  in  the  areas  of  reim- 
bursement percentage  and  employee 
contributions.  Federal  employees  are 
falling  farther  and  farther  behind 
their  private  sector  counterparts. 
Overall,  health  plans  available  to  Fed- 
eral employees  are  of  less  value  than 
plans  sponsored  by  corporations  and 
State  governments  that  participated 
in  the  survey. 

Another  very  recent  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  Hay  Associates  for  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
shows  that  Federal  health  benefits  are 
now  2.2  percent  less,  as  a  percentage 
of  pay.  for  the  Federal  employee  than 
for  the  average  private  sector  worker. 
This  study  confirms  stgain  that  Feder- 
al workers  do  not  receive  health  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  those  provided  to 
private  sector  employees. 

As  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits. 
I  held  extensive  hearings  during  the 
last  Congress  on  the  many  problems  of 
the  FEHBP.  Through  these  hearings, 
we  know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  re- 
store the  FEHBP  to  its  former,  intend- 
ed status.  My  bill  will  provide  Federal 
employees,  annuitants  and  dependents 
with  a  dependable,  stable  and  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  program. 

The  Federal  Employee  Health  Bene- 
fits Reform  Act  of  1985  will  amend 
current  law  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  premium  contribu- 
tion from  60  percent  to  75  percent  of 
the  average  subscription  charge  of  the 
Big  Six  health  plans.  It  will  also  in- 
crease to  100  percent  the  amount  of 
that  contribution  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  health  plan.  This  would  be 
the  first  increase  in  the  Government's 
contribution  in  10  years  and  is  closer 
to  what  private  employers  pay  toward 
health  Insurance  coverage  for  their 
employees. 

To  ensure  adequate  health  coverage 
for  retirees,  my  legislation  provides  for 
a  government  differential,  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  Big  Six  average,  to  be 
paid  to  the  FEHBP  for  each  enrolled 
employee  or  annuitant  who  Is  age  65 
or  older  and  is  not  entitled  to  part  A 
hospital  insurance  under  Medicare. 

My  legislation  will  also  allow 
"riffed"  Federal  employees  and  cer- 
tain others  an  opportunity  to  continue 
health  coverage  provided  they  pay  the 
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entire  premium  cost.  It  is  important 
that  employees  separated  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  be  protected  against 
possible  catastrophic  medical  costs. 

The  legislation  also  will  require  the 
OPM  to  establish  financial  solvency 
requirements  for  self-insured  plans. 
This  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
plan  becoming  insolvent  and  unable  to 
pay  legitimate  medical  claims. 

On  the  benefit  side,  my  legislation 
requires  fair,  standardized  alcoholism, 
drug  rehabilitation,  and  mental  health 
benefit  levels  for  all  FEHBP  plans. 
F\irthermore.  it  requires  all  plans  to 
provide  50  outpatient  visits  and  60  in- 
patient visits,  as  well  as  two  28-day  al- 
coholism treatment  or  rehabilitation 
benefits.  The  level  of  benefits,  howev- 
er, could  be  increased  by  approval  of  a 
peer  review  group  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

My  legislation  will  also  prohibit  the 
OPM  from  contracting  with  an  insur- 
ance carrier  for  health  insurance  that 
is  not  equivalent  to  95  percent  of  the 
previous  year's  contract.  In  addition,  it 
will  require  these  plans  to  provide 
dental  coverage. 

Because  of  the  OPM's  many  recent, 
unilateral  policy  changes  which  ad- 
versely affected  thousands  of  the 
FEHBP  subscribers,  my  legislation  will 
mandate  that  the  OPM  conduct  an 
open  season  of  not  less  than  3  weeks 
when  an  adjustment  is  to  be  made  to 
any  rates  or  benefits  for  any  old  or 
new  plan  offered,  or  when  an  existing 
plan  is  to  be  terminated.  It  also  re- 
quires the  OPM  to  make  available  not 
later  than  4  weeks  before  the  start  of 
open  season  Information  necessary  for 
employees  and  annuitants  to  choose 
among  the  many  different  plans. 

To  ensure  an  end  to  past  discrimina- 
tory practices,  this  bill  will  require  all 
health  plans  to  accept  annuitants  on 
an  equal  basis  with  active  employees. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1985 
reestablishes  congressional  oversight 
of  this  important  health  insurance 
program.  Too  often  in  the  past  OPM 
officials  and  the  White  House  have 
been  allowed  to  set  premium  rates  and 
manipulate  benefit  levels  without 
giving  any  thought  to  the  harmful  ef- 
fects such  changes  would  have  on  en- 
roUees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  vehicle  that  will  bring  long- 
term  stability  and  much  needed 
reform  to  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  this  measure  to 
guarantee  Federal  workers  and  retir- 
ees health  insurance  that  is  compara- 
ble to  that  provided  by  the  private 
sector.* 
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RELEASE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
MONEYS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

m  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
release  $7.5  billion  in  highway  fund- 
ing. This  Congress  has  already  delayed 
too  long  on  distributing  moneys  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  act  on  this  issue  as  soon 
as  possible.  Every  day  that  we  put  this 
issue  off,  we  get  closer  and  closer  to 
the  beginning  of  the  construction 
season  and  continued  lost  opportuni- 
ties. 

My  legislation  requires  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  funds  which  failed  to  be 
allocated  for  1985  and  half  of  fiscal 
1984.  We  must  put  aside  differences 
which  separate  us  on  the  various  dem- 
onstration projects  and  act  immediate- 
ly for  the  good  of  the  whole  country 
on  a  clean  ICE  bill.  Further  delay  is 
inexcusable  when  this  funding  is  es- 
sential to  the  completion  of  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  safety 
of  our  roads.  Over  450,000  transporta- 
tion construction  industry  jobs  are 
currently  being  held  hostage  to  the 
passage  of  an  ICE. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  57 
projects,  amounting  to  $82  million, 
have  been  delayed.  A  share  of  these 
funds  which  have  already  been  collect- 
ed from  the  Wisconsin  motorist  and 
are  currently  just  collecting  dust  in 
Washington.  There  is  no  justification 
for  these  funds  not  to  be  returned  to 
their  State  of  origin  as  originally 
planned.  That  is  just  what  my  bill 
would  do.  We  in  Wisconsin  have  a  par- 
ticular concern  since  our  construction 
season  is  so  short.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  act  now  to  msike  sure  that  these 
projects  can  be  completed  according  to 
schedule. 

I  have  met  with  the  Governor  of  my 
State  and  we  have  agreed  that  a  clean 
ICE  is  what  is  needed  to  suit  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  country  best.  I  have  also 
been  in  communication  with  the  other 
49  Governors  and  from  what  I  have 
heard,  the  need  to  release  these  funds 
is  a  top  priority  across  the  country. 
The  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
with  whom  I  have  also  talked,  has 
warned  of  the  dire  consequences  of 
demonstration  projects  tying  up  the 
vital  passage  of  the  ICE. 

Failure  to  allocate  this  funding 
could  jeopardize  our  entire  Interstate 
System  and  other  links  in  our  highway 
transportation  system.  This  is  a  na- 
tionwide issue.  It  is  imperative  that 
approval  of  an  interstate  cost  estimate 
be  given  top  priority  in  this  Congress. 
The  cost  of  delay  is  enormous  in  terms 
of  lost  employment,  infrastructure  de- 
terioration, inflation  and  total  chaos 
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within  the  highway  costruction  indus- 
try. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  national 
traffic  jam.  Action  must  be  taken  now 
and  it  must  be  decisive.  These  funds 
belong  in  the  States  where  they  can  be 
put  to  work.  It  serves  no  purpose  to 
collect  9  cents  a  gallon  from  gasoline 
users  if  those  funds  remain  tied  up  in 
Washington.  I  predicted  this  would 
happen  when  we  considered  an  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax— and  that  is 
why  I  voted  against  the  bill.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Wisconsin  taxpayer 
would  not  get  his  or  her  fair  share. 
But  that  is  ancient  history  now.  Now 
we  must  release  the  tax  dollars  al- 
ready collected— so  they  can  go  to 
work  in  our  respective  States.  I  hope 
an  ICE  will  be  approved  quickly  for 
the  sake  of  the  Nation.* 


TRENDS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IHDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  "Washington 
Report"  for  Wednesday,  November  7, 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
TREin>s  m  Higher  Education 
America's  universities  and  colleges  face 
many  challenges  today.  Among  the  most 
difficult  are  a  shrinking  student-age  popula- 
tion, the  loss  of  many  good  professors  be- 
cause of  low  salaries  and  minimal  job  securi- 
ty, decaying  buildings  and  outdated  labora- 
tories, state  higher  education  programs 
crimped  by  recession,  and  cutbacks  in  feder- 
al aid  to  higher  education  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Our  system  of  universities  and  colleges  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Its  continued  strength  is  vital  to  the 
continued  strength  of  our  nation.  It  will 
need  help  on  a  variety  of  levels  if  it  is  to 
remain  strong. 

The  federal  government  traditionally  has 
played  a  role  In  higher  education.  Indeed, 
Congress  approves  the  expenditure  of  some 
$14  billion  a  year  for  that  purpose.  More 
than  half  of  the  money  is  used  to  aid  stu- 
dents (especially  those  from  low-income 
families),  one  third  of  it  pays  for  research 
(especially  in  the  areas  of  medicine  and  de- 
fense), and  a  small  portion  of  it  goes  to  meet 
the  operational  and  Instructional  costs  in- 
curred by  universities  and  colleges.  In  reali- 
ty. 14%  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  is 
covered  by  the  federal  government;  30% 
comes  from  the  sUtes,  21%  from  tuition. 
and  8%  from  private  gifts  and  endowment. 
Over  the  past  few  decades,  federal  support 
of  higher  education  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly, though  the  rate  of  growth  dropped 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. 

Washington's  role  in  higher  education  is 
secondary,  but,  as  the  figures  Just  men- 
tioned suggest,  it  is  an  Important  one.  Con- 
cern that  the  role  be  performed  effectively 
has  caused  Congress  to  rethink  and  rework 
federal  higher  education  programs  In  recent 
years.  Despite  constraints  on  the  total 
amount  of  federal  aid  that  can  be  budgeted 
for  higher  education— constraints  stemming 
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primarily  from  the  pressure  of  the  deficit 
and  the  fear  of  excessive  federal  control- 
major  changes  are  being  made  in  these  pro- 
grams. 
A  number  of  trends  are  worth  mentioning: 
First,  Congress  is  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  on  student  aid.  This 
year's  appropriation  is  20%  higher  than  last 
year's,  a  rise  due  partly  to  a  recognition  in 
Congress  that  student  loans  and  grants  were 
cut  back  too  sharply  in  1981,  as  well  as  to  a 
rising  demand  for  benefits  among  students 
entitled  by  law  to  receive  them.  The  second 
point  Is  an  especially  important  one  to  take 
into  account.  In  certain  programs,  such  as 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  any 
student  who  meets  the  financial  eligibility 
requirements  gets  the  benefit,  and  the 
number  of  eligible  families  has  been  going 
up.  The  President  wants  to  tighten  up  the 
eligibility  requirements  farther  than  he  has 
already,  but  that  idea  has  been  given  a  cool 
reception  in  Congress.  However.  Congress 
has  gone  along  with  initiatives  to  improve 
the  collection  of  delinquent  student  loans, 
and  it  has  approved  legislation  to  permit 
the  conBOlldation  of  loans  and  the  extension 
of  repayment  periods  to  reduce  defaults. 

Second,  while  Congress  continues  its 
effort  to  increase  the  access  of  the  disadvan- 
taged to  higher  education,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  among  legislators  that  programs 
to  aid  students  should  recognize  academic 
achievement  as  well  as  financial  need.  The 
idea  is  to  give  students  an  added  Incentive  to 
excel.  Congress  recently  set  up  the  Federal 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  for  high  school 
graduates  whose  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments have  been  outstanding. 

Third,  Congress  is  stepping  up  its  drive  to 
Improve  laboratories,  computers,  and  librar- 
ies at  Institutions  of  higher  education  all 
across  the  nation.  The  problem,  as  just  de- 
scribed by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
is  that  some  25%  of  the  equipment  in  top 
laboratories  is  obsolete.  Such  obsolescence 
harms  instruction  and  research,  compels 
professors  to  seek  better  opportunities  in  in- 
dustry, and  saps  our  scientific  strength. 

Fourth.  Congress  appears  to  support  the 
idea  that  collaboration  between  private 
sector  businesses  and  higher  education  will 
bring  better  Uistruction  and  a  much-needed 
infusion  of  funds.  In  fact,  one  of  the  key 
trends  in  higher  education  is  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  Joint  university-business 
projects.  These  range  from  agreemenU  to 
market  products  resulting  from  research  on 
campus,  to  campus-based  "research  parks" 
where  college  faculty  and  industry  scientists 
work  together  to  develop  advanced  technol- 
ogies. Before  Congress  adjourned,  it  ap- 
proved a  proposal  to  provide  funds  to  en- 
courage partnerships  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  private  sector  to  improve  in- 
struction. 

Fifth,  Congress  has  begun  to  focus  its  at- 
tention on  the  academic  disciplines  that  are 
particularly  important  to  our  country,  such 
as  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  for- 
eign language.  Soviet  studies,  and  the  like. 
More  fundamentally,  our  future  depends  on 
our  ability  to  persuade  able  yoimg  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
Congress  Just  established  a  special  scholar- 
ship for  outstanding  high  school  pupils  who 
hope  to  become  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers. 

Not  all  the  trends  in  higher  education  are 
positive.  A  less  encouraging  trend  is  the  in- 
creasing direct  use  of  federal  money  to  fund 
a  particular  university's  project,  whether  it 
be  a  new  library,  laboratory,  or  learning 
center.  Many  of  these  projects  are  worthy. 
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but  there  is  a  risk  that  widespread  use  of 
direct  funding  may  shortcircuit  the  current 
process  of  open  competition  and  peer  review 
and  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  academic 
"pork  barrel"  controlled  by  powerful  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  A  resolution  was  in- 
troduced this  past  session  urging  Congress 
to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  open  compe- 
tition and  peer  review. 

American  higher  education  has  served  the 
nation  well,  but  it  wUl  take  a  concerted  fed- 
eral, state,  and  private  effort  to  ensure  that 
it  continues  to  do  so.* 


NO  FIRST  USE  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  , 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  the  national  debate 
on  arms  control  over  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  disaeree.  About  one  issue, 
however,  there  is  a  clear  consensus: 
the  United  States  should  not,  in  any 
conflict,  be  the  first  nation  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  supports  this  view;  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
endorsed  it;  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  Campaign  is  in  favor  of  it. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  Public 
Agenda  Foundation,  four  out  of  every 
five  Americans  believe— mistakenly— 
that  the  United  States  has  already 
adopted  a  policy  of  no-first-use. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  will  bring  American  practice  into 
conformity  with  this  opinion.  This 
joint  resolution  explicitly  renounces 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
calls  upon  the  United  States  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  all  nations  similar- 
ly renouncing  first  use. 

Adopting  a  policy  of  no-first-use  is  a 
concrete,  practical  step  that  will  con- 
tribute to  our  national  security  by  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
strengthening  relations  with  our  allies, 
and  improving  the  climate  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  As  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  develop 
more  accurate  and  more  powerful  mis- 
siles, each  side  draws  closer  to  a  first- 
strike  capability,  and  the  danger  of  a 
preemptive  nuclear  attack  grows.  An 
explicit  declaration  of  no-first-use 
would  reassure  our  adversaries— and 
our  friends— about  our  intentions. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  avert  a  stra- 
tegic first  strike,  the  possible  escala- 
tion of  conventional  wars  poses  an 
even  more  serious  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
current  NATO  military  doctrine  calls 
for  the  early  and  extensive  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  any  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral EXirope.  While  many  Americans 
assiune  that  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  simply  a  warning 
shot,  or  perhaps  an  attack  on  massed 
Soviet  forces  deep  within  enemy  terri- 
tory, U.S.  Army  training  manuals  treat 
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tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  Just  an- 
other source  of  firepower.  One  officer 
training  film  envisions  the  use  of  136 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  a  single 
salvo,  against  targets  as  small  as  a 
group  of  six  Soviet  tanks.  One-third  of 
NATO's  nuclear  arsenal  consists  of 
short-range  weapons  that  will  explode 
within  10  miles  of  the  point  from 
which  they  Ate  fired. 

Such  massive  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  reduce  to  a  cratered  wasteland 
the  very  territory  that  we  were  trying 
to  defend,  and  could  very  well  result  in 
a  strategic  nuclear  exchange.  As 
McGeorge  Bundy,  George  Kennan, 
Robert  McNamara,  and  Gerard 
Smith — officials  who  helped  to  shape 
American  military  policy  under  previ- 
ous administrations— have  observed, 
"the  one  clearly  definable  firebreak 
against  the  worldwide  disaster  of  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  Is  the  one  that  stands 
between  all  other  kinds  of  conflict  and 
any  use  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. To  keep  that  firebreak  wide  and 
strong  is  in  the  deepest  interest  of  all 
mankind." 

These  four  men  have  also  pointed  to 
the  unnecessary  strain  which  Is  placed 
up>on  NATO  by  its  reliance  upon  a 
strategy  of  first  use.  As  the  reaction  to 
the  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles  demotistrates,  our  Etiro- 
pean  allies  are  simultaneously  afraid 
that  we  won't  defend  them  with  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  afraid  that  we  will. 
By  shifting  from  a  nuclear  to  a  con- 
ventional deterrent  against  a  conven- 
tional attack  in  Europe,  we  could 
remove  the  single  most  divisive  ele- 
ment in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

A  pledge  of  no-first-use  would  reduce 
tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well.  In  a  few  days.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
will  meet  in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sible resumption  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. During  the  months  to  come, 
each  side  will  be  looking  for  a  sign 
that  the  other's  Interest  is  genuine.  An 
American  renunciation  of  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  such  a 
sign  and  might  lead  to  a  climate  in 
which  significant  reductions  in  nuclear 
arms  are  possible. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  not  been  used 
in  battle  since  1945.  To  ensure  that 
they  will  never  be  used  again,  we  must 
recognize  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
hold  these  weapons  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack. 

H.J.  Ru.  47 
Joint  resolution  to  renounce  the  first  use  of 

all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  conclude  trea- 
ties with  all  nations  renouncing  the  first 

use  of  all  nuclear  weapons 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  have  developed  nuclear  weapon- 
ry to  retaliate  to  a  nuclear  attack  with  equal 
or  even  greater  force: 

Whereas  this  capability  for  retaliation  has 
created  a  condition  of  mutual  deterrence: 

Whereas  the  delicate  balance  of  mutual 
deterrence  has  provided  a  disincentive  to 
actual  nuclear  warfare; 
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Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  are  moving  toward  development 
In  both  the  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
realms  of  first-use  capabilities: 

Whereas  the  increasing  feasibility  of  the 
first-use  option  heightens  tensions  on  both 
sides  and  undermines  mutual  deterrence: 

Whereas  continued  pursuit  and  refine- 
ment of  the  first-use  option  will  encourage 
preemptive  nuclear  attack: 

Whereas  exercise  of  the  first-use  option, 
whether  tactical  or  strategic,  will  result  In  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  and  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  much  of  civilization: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  nations 
face  no  more  solemn  duty  than  preventing  a 
nuclear  cataclysm: 

Whereas  this  duty  can  best  be  fulfilled  by 
maintaining  mutual  deterrence  at  lower 
levels  than  currently  exist,  and  by  working 
toward  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons: and 

Whereas  renouncing  the  first  use  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  is  consonant  with  these  ob- 
ligations and  alms:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  renounce  the 
first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  all  nations  renouncing 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons.* 


POLITICAL  FREEDOM  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUY 

or  MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced the  Federal  Employees'  Po- 
litical Activities  Act  of  1985.  modifying 
the  Hatch  Act  by  permitting  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  participate  vol- 
imtarily  in  political  activities  so  long 
as  those  activities  do  not  even  appear 
to  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system  or  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Previous  studies  by  the  Congress 
have  revealed  not  even  the  suggestion 
of  any  wrongdoing  in  Federal  employ- 
ees participating  in  political  activity 
volimtarily  and  on  their  own  time. 
The  Hatch  Act,  well  intended  as  it 
was.  was  enacted  in  a  period  during 
which  the  Congress  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  in  the  power 
and  influence  wielded  by  then-Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  Times  and 
conditions  have  changed  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1939.  My  leg- 
islation takes  notice  of-these  realities. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  Postal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of 
1985,  which  I  also  introduced  today.  I 
introduced  two  separate  bills  because, 
notwithstanding  the  different  status 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees,  they 
are  ill  advisedly  treated  as  one  and  the 
same.  The  introduction  of  two  sepa- 
rate bills  recognizes  that  these  two 
employee  groups  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  that  the  issue  of  full  political 
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participation  for  each  group  should 
not  be  confused. 

This  bill  retains  the  principles  of  in- 
tegrity, impartiality,  and  merit  in  our 
Federal  personnel  system. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows: 

Federal  employees  are  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  right  of  voluntary  politi- 
cal participation. 

The  prohibitions  of  existing  law  em- 
ployees in  foreign  intelligence  posi- 
tions, law  enforcement,  auditing,  and 
contracting  positions  are  retained. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  official  author- 
ity, influence  or  coercion  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  to 
otherwise  engage  in  political  activity. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  political 
contributions  by  superior  officials  and 
making  or  soliciting  of  political  contri- 
butions in  Government  rooms  or 
buildings. 

Prohibits  political  activity  while  on 
official  duty,  in  Federal  buildings,  or 
in  uniform. 

Requires  that  employees  who  seek 
elective  office  do  so  on  their  own  time. 

Permits  State  and  local  employees  to 
seek  elective  office  if  they  hold  feder- 
ally funded  positions. 

Designates  the  special  counsel  of  the 
Merit  System  Protection  Board 
[MSPB]  as  the  enforcing  authority 
and  the  MSPB  as  the  adjudicatory  au- 
thority. 

Subjects  violators  to  removal,  sus- 
pension, or  lesser  penalties  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Merit  System  Protection 
Board. 

Requires  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  [OPM]  to  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress. 

My  bill  adds  to  and  stregthens  those 
meritorious  features  of  the  Hatch  Act 
by  providing  employees  and  the  public 
with  greater  protection  against  any  re- 
surgence of  the  spoils  system.  It  up- 
dates those  parts  of  the  Hatch  Act 
which  are  no  longer  applicable  by  per- 
mitting those  voluntary,  off-duty  po- 
litical activities  which  do  not  conclu- 
sively interfere  with  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  effective  public  serv- 
ice.* 
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With  a  harbor  of  24  feet.  Green  Bay 
has  been  impeded  in  maximizing  its 
maritime  traffic  with  the  27-feet  deep 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Foreign  trade 
has  become  increasingly  important  to 
this  Nation's  economic  health  and 
Green  Bay  is  no  exception. 

In  1983  a  new  international  tonnage 
record  was  set  in  Green  Bay.  A  total  of 
331,373  tons  of  overseas  and  Canadian 
cargo  was  handled.  This  surpassed  the 
previous  all  time  high  by  33,517  tons. 
This  is  particularly  impressive  since 
our  shipping  season  only  runs  from 
late  March  through  early  December. 
Imports  arrived  from,  among  other 
places,  Sweden.  Brazil,  and  Canada. 
We  exported  midwestem  products  all 
over  the  world,  including  such  distant 
lands  as  Morocco.  Peru,  and  India. 

Domestic  tonnage  wa£  up  too.  by 
114.768  tons.  Waterbome  commerce 
through  the  Port  of  Green  Bay  in 
1983  resulted  in  an  economic  impact 
on  the  Brown  Coimty  area  totaling 
over  $32  million.  When  the  figures  are 
in  for  1984,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  see 
it  has  been  another  banner  year. 

Last  year  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee authorized  a  study  by  the 
corps  to  investigate  the  viability  of 
deepening  the  harbor  channel.  Be- 
cause the  average  corps  project  takes 
better  than  20  years  from  start  to 
finish.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
planning  begin  now  for  the  future 
needs  of  Green  Bay's  port.  I  therefore 
urge  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  incorporate  it 
in  the  fiscal  1986  water  resources  au- 
thorization leglslation.9 


DEEPENING  THE  PORT  OF 
GREEN  BAY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  deepen  the  Fox  River  channel 
in  the  Port  of  Green  Bay  from  24  to  27 
feet. 

In  planning  for  increased  import- 
export  traffic.  Green  Bay  Port  offi- 
cials and  users  recommend  that  the 
channel  deepening  is  an  essential  step. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  1984 
ELECTION:  PART  I 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  November  14. 
1984.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

OBSERVATIOlfS  OH  THX  1984  EuCTIOIf— PART  I 

This  newsletter  and  the  next  contain  my 
observations  on  the  1984  campaign  and  elec- 
tion. 

Nineteen  eighty-four  wu  an  ugly  poUtical 
year.  The  trend  toward  negative  campaign- 
ing in  our  politics  is  unmistakable,  and  this 
campaign  was  the  most  negative  that  I  can 
remember.  All  over  the  country,  local  races 
were  punctuated  by  candidates'  attacks  on 
their  opponents'  integrity.  Some  races  were 
so  bad  that  they  amounted  to  little  more 
than  lengthy  bouts  of  name-calling.  I  sup- 
pose that  negative  campaigning  is  nothing 
new  in  America,  but  its  extent  today  Is  dis- 
turbing. Gone,  I  fear.  Is  the  day  when  candi- 
dates did  not  mention  their  opponents  by 
name.  Campaign  strategists  appear  eager  to 
abandon  the  issues  and  focus  on  personal- 
ities. What  really  worries  me  about  negative 
campaigning  Is  that  it  seems  to  work.  Its  ef- 
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fects  show  up  immediately   in  polls,  and 
most  experts  say  that  it  changes  votes. 

We  should  recognize  the  problem  of  nega- 
tive campaigning  and  acknowledge  the  high 
price  that  we  pay  for  it.  Also,  we  should  try 
to  understand  why  it  exists.  The  media  en- 
courage it  by  dwelling  on  superficial  charges 
and  counter-charges,  showing  their  prefer- 
ence for  flashy  scandal  over  genuine  sub- 
stance. Politicians  encourage  it  by  falling  to 
condemn  it,  or  by  indulging  in  it  as  an  easy 
way  to  look  good.  The  public  encourages  it 
by  being  uncritical  and  disengaged,  believ- 
ing all  too  readily  anything  bad  about  any 
politician  and  not  wanting  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  finding  the  truth.  If  there  is  an  anti- 
dote to  negative  campaigning,  it  is  likely  to 
lie  in  the  development  of  a  new  sense  of  pro- 
priety in  public  discourse,  so  that  when  a 
candidate  strays  out  of  bounds  the  public 
will  penalize  him  for  it. 

I  hope  that  I  detected  a  strong  reaction  to 
sj>ecial  interest  politics  in  1984.  We  always 
will  have  some  voters  who  are  interested  in 
a  single  topic  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
who  vote  for  or  against  a  candidate  on  the 
basis  of  his  position  on  one  issue,  and  who 
simply  do  not  see  that  In  a  democracy  one's 
duty  is  to  try  to  make  broader  judgments. 
Nonetheless,  I  was  heartened  by  my  contact 
with  many  constituents  who  reject  special 
Interest  politics  and  who  seek  to  broaden 
their  point  of  view.  These  constituents  are 
aware  that  the  world  is  far  too  complex  a 
place  for  candidates  and  voters  with  tunnel 
vision. 

The  camp>aign  and  election  showed  how 
strong  factions  have  become  in  our  politics. 
America  is  far  more  polarized  now  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Important  differences 
always  have  existed  to  a  degree,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  campaign  did  more  to  pull  us 
apart  than  it  did  t«  bring  us  together.  The 
electorate's  alignment  by  Income,  race,  and 
religion  was  apparent  In  the  vote.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale  appealed  only  to  the  poor  and  those 
concerned  at>out  poverty  Mr.  Reagan  en- 
joyed broad  support  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  White  voters  went  for  Mr. 
Reagan  by  two  to  one,  whUe  nine  of  ten 
black  and  seven  of  ten  Jewish  voters  sided 
with  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Mondale  banked  on 
a  revival  of  the  old  "New  Deal "  coalition  of 
unions,  ethnics,  women,  and  minorities,  but 
his  hopes  were  unrealistic.  Mr.  Reagan  ran 
extremely  well  among  the  young,  although 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  commit- 
ment is  permanent.  I  would  count  the  trend 
toward  factionalism  as  one  of  the  more  dis- 
couraging in  our  politics.  The  question  for 
America  Is,  and  always  has  been,  whether 
we  are  one  people  or  many.  There  was  evi- 
dence in  the  election  that  we  have  become  a 
divided,  and  therefore  weakened,  society, 
with  each  group  out  to  get  what  it  can  at 
the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  campaign  confirmed  the  dominant 
role  of  television  among  all  the  media.  I 
have  come  to  the  view  that  one  picture  on 
the  evening  news  is  worth  more  In  votes 
than  scores,  or  even  hundreds,  of  newspaper 
columns.  In  open  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  presidential  candidates  strove  to  put  on 
a  show  for  the  television  cameras  each  day. 
Mr.  Reagan,  who  is  an  impressive  perform- 
er, easily  outdid  Mr.  Mondale,  who  is  an  in- 
different, even  poor,  performer.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Reagan  handled  televised  events,  such  as 
the  Olympics  and  reunion  of  the  D-E>ay  vet- 
erans, with  extraordinary  skill.  His  com- 
mand of  television  as  a  medium  and  his  skill 
at  image-making  will  be  counted  among  the 
legacies  of  the  Reagan  Presidency. 
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Nothing  about  the  cmmpaign  dbturbed  me 
more  than  the  effort  of  the  candidates  to 
manage  the  news  and  to  limit  access  to 
themselves.  Mr.  Reagan  was  especially  ag- 
gressive in  this  regard.  He  went  through  the 
entire  campaign  without  a  news  conference. 
His  appearances  were  orchestrated  down  to 
the  last  detail.  He  always  arrived  and  de- 
parted precisely  on  schedule.  His  advisers 
controlled  the  lighting  and  sound  equip- 
ment for  his  appearances.  Reporters  were 
given  fact  sheets  and  other  pre-packaged 
materials,  but  almost  no  chance  whatever  to 
question  the  President  himself.  They  were 
permitted  to  shout  a  few  questions  from  a 
distance  during  "photo  opportunities."  but 
even  these  questions  had  to  cover  certain 
subjects  or  else  they  were  not  answered. 

Put  me  down  as  no  fan  of  the  presidential 
debates.  The  public  seems  to  want  them, 
and  I  suppose  that  they  should  (and  will) 
continue  for  that  reason  alone.  In  fairness, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  get  peo- 
ple's attention— no  small  achievement  these 
days!  However.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
bates made  any  substantive  contribution  to 
this  year's  campaign.  All  the  candidates 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts.  The  ex- 
aggerations, simplifications,  and  blunders 
made  me  shudder.  Pew  people  bothered  to 
read  the  copious  corrections  appearing  in 
the  press  the  day  after.  The  debates  told  us 
next  to  nothing  about  the  candidates'  quali- 
fications for  the  Presidency.  TTie  country 
needs,  above  all  else,  judgment  in  the  Presi- 
dent, not  debating  skill  or  some  undefined 
"presidential  look."  The  winner  of  such  a 
debate,  when  there  is  one.  may  not  be  the 
better  man. 

Chalk  up  one  for  the  pollsters.  The  elec- 
tion of  President  Truman  in  1948  always 
raises  doubts  about  polls,  but  in  1984  the 
pollsters  said  time  and  again  that  the 
Reagan  lead  was  insurmountable,  and  they 
were  right.  While  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Mondale 
said,  that  "polls  don't  vote,  people  do,"  the 
poll  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  our 
politics,  swaying  politicians  and  voters 
alike.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  mw  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance,  for  an  additional  5  years, 
ending  September  30,  1989.  This  title 
expired  on  September  30,  1984. 

Title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  provide  war  risk  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  insurance 
for  protection  of  vessels,  cargoes,  and 
crew  life  and  personal  effects  when 
commercial  insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  of  title  XII  is  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  U.S.  waterbome 
commerce,  including  the  maintenance 
of  essential  transportation  services  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
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War  risk  insurance  was  provided  by 
the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  proved  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  civilian  and  military  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  with  total  premi- 
um receipts  in  excess  of  losses  paid, 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  was  enacted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  in  1950.  It  was  tempo- 
rary legislation  that  would  expire  in  5 
years.  Congress  has  continued  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  title  since  then. 

Government  war  risk  insurance  is 
necessary  since  commercial  war  risk 
insurance  policies  now  in  effect  con- 
tain automatic  termination  clauses 
that  cause  insurance  to  terminate 
upon  hostile  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  of  war  or  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war— whether  there  is  a  declaration  of 
war  or  not— between  any  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. United  Kingdom,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Without  Govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance,  American 
vessels  would  be  without  protection 
against  loss  by  risks  of  war  after  termi- 
nation of  the  commercial  policies. 
Ships  and  cargoes  would  not  move 
without  adequate  insurance  coverage. 

The  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  issues, 
for  a  fee,  binders  luider  which  Govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance  would  attach 
immediately  upon  termination  of  com- 
mercial war  risk  insurance. 

These  binders  give  back-to-back  cov- 
erage with  the  commercial  policies  and 
expire  at  the  end  of  30  days.  At  that 
time,  premiums  for  the  insured  period 
would  be  fixed  retroactively.  Contracts 
for  the  ensuing  period  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  time. 

An  identical  bUl.  H.R.  5505.  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  15,  1984 
by  a  vote  of  413  to  0.  The  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  the  measure  and  it  died  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Since  authority  for  this  program  has 
expired,  I  Intend  to  move  expeditious- 
ly to  insure  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion early  in  this  session.* 


REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  HUNGER 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  contin- 
ue the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  for  the  99th  Congress.  Last 
April  the  select  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
309  to  78.  This  body  acknowledged  the 
widespread     existence     and     growing 
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problem  of  hunger  both  here  at  home 
and  abroad  and  took  a  stand  by 
making  the  committee  a  reality. 

I  believe  the  need  for  the  committee 
has  not  diminished.  We  still  face 
hunger  of  great  magnitude.  Both  our 
knowledge  of  the  millions  of  persons 
living  close  to  starvation  and  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  ending 
hunger  have  grown  in  a  few  brief 
months.  The  committee  can  make  an 
important  contribution  in  the  struggle 
against  this  human  devastation. 

The  current  African  drought  which 
affects  as  many  as  150  million  people 
has  made  the  American  people  vividly 
aware  of  the  devastation  caused  by 
himger.  The  African  crisis  has  raised 
public  consciousness  and  underlined 
the  need  for  an  appropriate  response. 
This  horrifying  famine,  however,  is 
only  part  of  the  himger  problem.  Even 
without  massive  drought,  approxi- 
mately 15  million  people  die  each  year 
of  himger-related  causes.  As  the  select 
committee  has  found,  this  tragedy  is 
largely  preventable. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  also  a 
reality  in  oiu-  own  wealthy  country. 
While  conditions  here  at  home  are  not 
as  grave  as  in  Africa,  there  is  docu- 
mentation which  shows  we  are  not 
doing  all  we  can  to  assure  adequate 
nutrition  for  all  Americans. 

The  Nation's  declining  total  infant 
mortality  and  low  birth  weight  rates 
conceal  much  higher  rates  for  the 
groups  which  are  most  vulnerable  to 
hunger,  specifically  blacks.  Hispanics. 
and  migrants.  Por  example,  approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  every  8  black  infants 
is  bom  at  low  birth  weight  compared 
to  approximately  1  out  of  every  18 
white  infants:  black  infant  mortality 
rates  are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  white. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics, nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
children  live  in  poverty— 25  percent  of 
all  preschool  children  and  21  percent 
of  school-age  children  live  in  house- 
holds with  income  below  the  official 
poverty  line.  Because  the  relationship 
between  hunger  and  poverty  is  clear,  it 
is  important  to  monitor  their  nutrition 
intake  to  protect  the  children's  health 
and  the  Nation's  future  interests. 

An  increased  demand  for  emergency 
food  assistance  is  also  an  indicator  of 
hunger.  A  September  1984  report 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  indicated  that  the  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance  has  contin- 
ued to  increase  during  1984.  In  the  83 
cities— in  27  States— that  responded  to 
the  Conference  survey,  it  was  found 
that  existing  services  are  unable  to 
assist  those  requesting  food  aid.  It  is 
estimated  in  the  report  that  on  aver- 
age, 25.1  percent  of  the  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance  is  currently 
unmet.  In  addition,  the  cities  antici- 
pate that  the  demand  for  emergency 
food  assistance  will  increase  this  year. 
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During  its  brief  existence,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  has  investigat- 
ed key  aspects  of  the  hunger  problem 
in  accordance  with  its  mandate.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
proud  that  these  investigations  have 
been  conducted  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
and  have  yielded  valuable  information. 

Since  the  committee  became  oper- 
ational in  April,  it  has  held  hearings, 
briefings,  and  site  visits  in  Washing- 
ton. DC;  Greenwood,  MI;  and  San 
Prancisco  and  Davis,  CA.  The  commit- 
tee has  heard  the  views  of  some  100 
experts  in  the  field  of  himger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Government  officials,  pri- 
vate sector  leaders,  and  private  citi- 
zens who  experience  inadequate  food 
supply  as  a  way  of  life. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigations, 
members  of  the  committee  have  pro- 
posed specific  measures  to  alleviate 
hunger— many  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part.  Thus,  the 
committee's  work  has  already  demon- 
strated a  concrete  effect.  However, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  investi- 
gate the  complex  problem  of  hunger 
and  identify  practical,  cost-effective 
steps  to  reduce  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation. 

The  committee  investigated  emer- 
gency assistance  to  Africa.  Members  of 
the  committee  visited  famine  relief 
centers  and  port  facilities  in  Ethiopia 
and  met  with  Ethiopian  Government 
leaders.  Earlier,  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
African  crisis  was  held  with  the  House 
Poreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  select 
committee  has  also  been  concerned 
with  the  underlying  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  that  area  of  the  world  and  ini- 
tiated an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment study  on  appropriate  agricultur- 
al technologies  for  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  coexistence  of  hunger  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  with  massive  U.S.  agri- 
cultural surpluses  led  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  these 
surpluses  to  combat  hunger  here  and 
abroad.  A  private  sector  advisory 
board  has  been  established  by  the 
committee  to  tap  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience of  individuals  in  private  en- 
terprise particularly  with  regard  to 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

In  its  investigations  and  consulta- 
tions, the  committee  found  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  hunger-related 
deaths  worldwide  are  caused  by  a  vi- 
cious cycle  of  infection  and  malnutri- 
tion. This  information  gave  rise  to  the 
Hall-Wolf  bill  which,  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  select  committee  members, 
other  concerned  Members  of  Congress, 
and  nongovernmental  groups,  resulted 
in  $60  million  of  additional  health  and 
nutrition  assistance  to  people  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Using  conservative  es- 
timates, this  additional  funding  will 
save  the  lives  of  170,000  people  and 
save  a  comparable  number  of  people 
from  being  crippled.  It  will  also  lead  to 
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increased    economic    productivity    for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  committee  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  promoting  practical  steps  to 
alleviate  the  African  famine.  Members 
of  the  committee,  often  in  concert 
with  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
antihunger  organizations,  have  pro- 
posed a  number  of  measures  which 
were  adopted.  The  efforts  include  di- 
version of  food  shipments  on  the  high 
seas  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  Ethiopia, 
the  release  of  300,000  tons  of  reserve 
wheat  to  alleviate  the  food  crisis,  and 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  food 
aid  sales  program  (Public  Law  480, 
Title  I)  to  the  food  aid  donations  pro- 
gram (title  II). 

The  committee  has  also  responded 
to  numerous  requests  from  other 
members  for  information  about  the 
African  crisis  and  has  encouraged  pri- 
vate donations.  Por  example,  on  our 
retum  from  Ethiopia,  Representative 
RouKEMA,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  and  I 
worked  together  successfuUy  to  en- 
courage the  pharmaceutical  industry 
to  donate  badly  needed  medical  sup- 
plies to  save  lives  in  Ethiopia. 

In  its  study  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States,  the  committee  has  focused  on 
the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
Federal  food  programs.  The  commit- 
tee worked  with  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  hunger  in  the 
United  States,  soliciting  support  for 
H.R.  5151.  the  Hunger  ReUef  Act  of 
1984  which  had  the  unanimous  sup- 
port from  select  committee  members. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
has  been  economical  in  its  operations; 
we  expect  to  return  over  $90,000  of  its 
1984  budget.  Given  the  committee's 
record  of  effectiveness  in  its  prelimi- 
nary work  to  date  and  the  importance 
of  the  problem  which  the  committee 
addresses.  I  believe  there  Is  an  over- 
whelming case  for  continuing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  In  the 
99th  Congress.* 
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stage  plays.  What  is  not  known  is  what 
part  the  theater  has  played  in  the 
growth  of  America. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  during  his  lifetime. 
George  Washington  was  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  theatre,  so  much  so  that 
his  support  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  earlier  Continental  Congress  resolu- 
tions of  October  1778  banning  theater 
altogether.  The  piupose  was  to  pre- 
pare Americans  for  a  period  of  hard- 
ship and  austerity,  but  the  resolutions 
failed  miserably.  In  fact,  more  theatri- 
cal activity  was  engaged  in  than  ever 
before.  The  performances  may  have 
been  illegal;  however,  they  boosted  the 
morale  of  the  troops  and  of  the  citi- 
zenry- 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  commemorative  legislation  for  the 
last  2  years.  Again,  this  year  I  am  in- 
troducing the  House  joint  resolution 
to  commemorate  National  Theatre 
Week  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  it  as  they  have  in  the  past.* 


NATIONAL  THEATRE  WEEK, 
JUNE  2,  1985 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  a  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  which  wUl  designate  the  week 
beginning  June  2.  1985  as  "National 
Theatre  Week." 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
order  to  address  the  large  role  the  le- 
gitimate theater  has  played  in  the  ev- 
eryday life  of  our  country.  Many  of 
our  larger  cities  already  know  the 
large  impact  and  important  role  the 


BEN  AND  BERTHA  KLINGER 
CELESRATE  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  irrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  me  in  congratulating  Ben  and 
Bertha  Klinger  of  Plushing,  NY,  on 
the  joyous  occasion  of  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary,  February  16,  1985. 

The  Klingers  have  been  active, 
caring  members  of  the  Queens  County 
community  for  many  years.  Their 
dedicated  service  in  the  Elechester 
Jewish  Center  and  throughout  the 
neighborhood  has  made  a  real  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  many  Queens  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Klingers  have  been 
consistently  generous  with  their  time 
and  energy,  and  they've  shown  a  rare 
commitment  to  making  their  commu- 
nity more  than  a  place  of  residences— 
they've  turned  their  (immunity  into  a 
genuine  family. 

Ben  and  Bertha  Klinger  are  involved 
in  many  vital  areas  of  service,  and 
their  history  of  dedication  goes  back 
decades.  Ben  served  as  chancellor  com- 
mander of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Lodge  501,  from  1940  to  1945.  He  was  a 
15-year  member  and  captain  of  the  Al- 
heam  Democratic  Club,  a  charter 
member  and  board  member  of  the  Ste- 
venson Regular  Democratic  Club,  and 
a  member  of  the  Golden  Ring  Seniors 
Club.  Bertha  is  a  long-time  active 
member  of  the  Sisterhood  of  EHeches- 
ter  Jewish  Center,  and  Ben  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Center's  Men's  Club. 

Their  50th  wedding  anniversary  is 
an  event  that  will  be  celebrated  by 
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their  son.  Neal,  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Allen  and  Gerri.  their 
grandchildren,  Richard  and  Michelle, 
and  the  many  people  in  Queens  who 
are  a  part  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment about  the  Klingers  because  their 
lives  have  made  a  statement  of  out- 
reach to,  and  love  for,  their  neighbors. 
As  a  working  man  in  the  milinary  busi- 
ness, and  then  as  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  Ben  Klinger  could 
have  been  concerned  solely  with  his 
own  life  and  the  needs  of  his  family. 
Instead,  he  and  Bertha  have  spent 
many  years  sharing  their  rich  lives 
and  their  boundless  energy  with 
others,  to  the  benefit  of  every  resident 
of  Queens  County. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
take  this  moment  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Klingers  on  their 
many  contributions,  and  to  celebrate 
with  them  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIS  "MOE"  G. 
GLATTER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  after  almost  43  years  of  Feder- 
al service,  Mr.  Morris  "Moe"  G.  Glat- 
ter  of  Reading,  PA  will  retire  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  It  is 
my  honor  to  bring  Mr.  Glatter's  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Glatter  began  his  civil  service 
career  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration in  Teterboro,  NJ,  where  he 
was  employed  as  an  airways  operations 
specialist.  He  also  served  at  Idlewild 
International  Airport,  now  J.F.K. 
International  Airport,  before  transfer- 
ring to  the  Reading  Municipal  Airport 
control  tower  in  1951.  His  position  at 
this  time  was  titled  air  traffic  control 
specialist.  During  Moe's  employment 
at  the  Reading  Airport,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  formulating  and  organizing 
early  air  traffic  control  procedures  for 
the  Reading  air  shows. 

During  Mr.  Glatter's  distinguished 
military  and  civil  service  career,  he  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  awards, 
among  which  include  15  letters  of 
commendation,  three  special  achieve- 
ment awards,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  We  Point  With  Pride 
Award  for  heroism.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Shomrei  Habrith  Synagogue. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedication  and 
his  contributions  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Reading  Airport  and  the 
air  traffic  system,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  commendation  to  Mr.  Glatter  and 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
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in  thanking  him  for  his  commitment 
and  in  extending  to  him  and  his  wife, 
Mildred,  our  heartfelt  congratulations 
on  his  retirement.  Moe  has  left  a  deep 
imprint  at  the  Reading  Municipal  Air- 
port and  thousands  of  people  are 
better  off  because  of  his  service.  I 
want  to  wish  him  the  very  best  in  all 
his  future  endeavors.* 


GREEN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
ELIMINATE  SEX  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NKW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mrs.  Schneider],  and  my  col- 
league from  Maine  [Mrs.  Snowe],  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  revise  or 
eliminate  over  150  gender  discrimina- 
tion provisions  of  the  United  States 
Code.  A  companion  bill  was  introduced 
in  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
other  body  in  the  98th  Congress  and  is 
being  reintroduced  in  the  Senate 
today. 

I  have  had  major  concerns  about  the 
ramifications  of  the  gender  discrimina- 
tion provisions  within  our  laws  for  a 
long  period.  For  this  reason,  I  first  in- 
troduced this  legislation  in  the  97th 
Congress.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  version  and,  fur- 
ther, addresses  approximately  50  addi- 
tional references  subsequently  identi- 
fied as  discriminatory  by  the  CivU 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

A  large  portion  of  the  laws  being 
amended  involve  the  extension  of 
family  benefits  in  recognition  that  sex 
distinctions  are  obsolete,  since  women 
can  be  the  primary  wage  earners  and 
are  no  longer  barred  from  entering 
certain  career  fields.  In  addition,  in- 
equities related  to  educational,  train- 
ing, and  employment  opportunities  are 
covered,  and  unfair  preferences  to 
male  family  members  and  sex-based 
distinctions  In  definitions  of  criminal 
sexual  activity  are  eliminated. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  bill  does  not  address  every 
gender-based  statute  and  purposely 
does  not  include  sex  references  of  a 
very  controversial  or  highly  technical 
nature.  For  example,  the  Selective 
Service  and  combat  limitations  found 
in  title  10  and  various  statutes  that  re- 
quire affirmative  action  on  behalf  of 
women  are  not  addressed.  These  diffi- 
cult issues  need  careful  consideration 
and  are  more  appropriately  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  study  and  further 
action. 

Although  I  sincerely  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  is  extremely  impor- 
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tant  and  an  essential  step  in  ensuring 
equal  treatment  of  women  under  the 
law,  I  do  not  feel  that  enactment  will 
solve  all  the  inequities  women  have 
faced  in  the  past  and  continue  to  face 
each  day.  Additional  legislative  actions 
and  attitudinal  changes  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  equality. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  we  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  our  efforts  to  ad- 
dress economic  inequities  faced  by 
women.  Nonetheless,  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  eliminate  econom- 
ic discrimination  against  women.  Of 
equal  importance  is  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  ERA,  which  must  remain 
high  priorities  on  our  agenda.  This  bill 
is  not  a  substitute  for  these  other 
measures:  rather,  it  1$  one  comixinent 
of  the  package  oY-<:n4nges  needed  to 
ensure  equal  treatment  for  women.  I 
intend  to  continue  my  strong  support 
for  equal  rights  for  women  in  all  areas, 
so  that  we  may  eliminate  sex  discrimi- 
nation entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  attract- 
ed 86  cosponsors  when  introduced  last 
year  and  was  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  Senate.  It  is  supported 
by  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues.  This  legislation  tran- 
scends partisan  politics,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  House  colleagues  will 
agree  that  gender  discriminatory  laws 
can  no  longer  be  ignored,  and  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  effort 
to  eliminate  unfair,  unnecessary,  and 
outdated  sex  distinctions  in  the  United 
States  Code.* 


QUEENS  CHILDREN'S  PSYCHIAT- 
RIC CENTER  COUNCIL  CELE- 
BRATES 15TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask.  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Join  with 
me  in  honoring  the  Queens  Children's 
Psychiatric  Center's  Advisory  Council, 
which  will  celebrate  its  15th  anniver- 
sary on  January  11.  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  center's  advisory 
council  is  a  remarkable  body  of  more 
than  100  professional  mental-health 
personnel,  community  members,  and 
parents.  All  are  volunteers.  They  give 
their  time  and  energy  to  fight  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  troubled  chil- 
dren who  cannot  fight  for  themselves. 

The  advisory  council  acts  as  a  watch- 
dog for  the  Psychiatric  Center  in 
Queens.  Its  members  push  for  new 
mental-health  programs,  increased 
hospital  staffing,  and  creative,  caring 
approaches  tu  ueallng  disturbed  chil- 
dren. 

The  effect  of  the  council's  diligence 
on  the  Queens  County  community  is 
immeasurable.  How  many  angry,  ex- 
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plosive  children  would  have  resorted 
to  crime  without  the  programs  the 
council  researched,  fought  for,  and 
nurtured?  How  many  lonely,  troubled 
children  would  have  tragically  taken 
their  lives  without  the  center's  suicide- 
prevention  programs? 

The  advisory  council  members  have 
many  reasons  to  celebrate  on  January 
11.  They  have  been  a  catalyst  in  re- 
storing damaged  lives  to  healthy  ones. 
They  have  made  it  their  business  to 
extend  a  message  of  hope  to  parents 
bewildered  by  suffering  children  and 
to  help  those  children  climb  out  of 
their  pain  and  enter  life  on  a  firmer 
footing. 

The  council's  members  are  not 
simply  concerned,  they  are  active. 
They  work  in  public  schools  and  speak 
to  community  organizations  and 
parent  groups,  to  educate  and  arm 
adults  to  recognize  and  help  children 
who  are  in  pain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  of  dedicated 
volunteers  deserves  our  thanks  and 
our  praise.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  this  moment  now  to  cele- 
brate with  the  council  it  15th  anniver- 
sary.* 
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process  of  democracy  in  Egypt  and  en- 
hance the  good  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

Since  the  1981  banishment,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  has  ac- 
tively worked  to  secure  Pope  Shenou- 
da's  release.  I  want  to  personally 
thank  all  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber who  have  supported  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts,  which  were  begun  by 
my  predecessor  Congressman  Don 
Bonker.  as  well  as  those  who  have 
worked  in  their  own  way  on  the  Pope's 
behalf.  In  addition,  a  special  mention 
must  go  to  the  human  rights  commu- 
nity for  all  their  valuable  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

I  fervently  hope  that  President  Mu- 
barak's action  will  influence  other 
world  leaders  to  observe  basic  human 
rights.  Respecting  fundamental  free- 
doms and  liberties,  aside  from  being  a 
moral  imperative,  can  also  serve  as  a 
source  of  strength  for  any  government 
by  engendering  confidence  and  trust 
in  a  citizenry  which  hungers  for  fair 
treatment  and  Justice.* 


THE  RELELASE  OP  POPE 
SHENOUDA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  joy  that  I  rise  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  the  recent  release  of 
Pope  Shenouda  III.  Several  days  ago. 
Egyptian  President  Mohammed  Hosni 
Mubarak  ended  3  years  of  banishment 
for  Pope  Shenouda,  allowing  him  to 
resume  his  position  as  patriarch  of  the 
Christian  Coptic  Church.  This  action 
is.  indeed,  a  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment for  the  millions  of  Coptic  Chris- 
tiauis  throughout  the  world  and  for 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
the  Pope's  release. 

In  early  September  1981.  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  banished  Pope  Shen- 
ouda to  a  desert  monastary  on  vague 
and  unproven  charges  of  inciting  reli- 
gious strife  and  seeking  to  become  a 
political  leader.  This  unjust  and  des- 
perate action  deprived  Egypt's  6  mil- 
lion Coptic  Christians,  as  well  as  22 
million  Copts  throughout  the  world, 
of  their  spiritual  leader.  In  addition, 
this  act,  coupled  with  other  examples 
of  religious  intolerance  by  the  Govern- 
ment, resulted  in  heightened  tensions 
and  animosities  among  Egypt's  reli- 
gious communities  and  alienated  many 
law-abiding  and  loyal  Egyptian  citi- 
zens from  their  Government. 

I  want  to  conunend  President  Muba- 
rak for  reinstating  the  Pope.  His 
action   will  certainly  strengthen  the 


THE  MINORITY  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS OWNERSHIP  TAX  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1985 

*  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease minority  ownership  opportuni- 
ties in  telecommunications.  The  Mi- 
nority Telecommunications  Ownership 
Tax  Act  of  1985  will  broaden  opportu- 
nities for  minority  ownership  and  in- 
volvement in  the  telecommiinications 
industry  by  providing  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  investment  in  minority  firms 
and  to  encourage  sales  to  minority 
buyers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill,  and  to  join  in  working  for  its 
passage  this  year. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  and  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  further  de- 
scribe this  legislation. 

Here  follows  that  material: 

Minority  Ownership  Leoislatiok:  Fact 
Sheet 

On  December  2,  1982,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  adopted  a  number 
of  Items  to  Increase  minority  ownership  op- 
portunities In  telecommunications.  These 
Items  Included  two  legislative  proposals  to 
expand  sources  for  financing  Increased  mi- 
nority ownership  of  broadcasting,  cable,  and 
common  carrier  properties: 

1 .  IirVESTlCENT  CREDIT  AMENDMENT 

The  first  legislative  proposal  amends 
I  48(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
raise  to  a  maximum  of  $500,000  the  Invest- 
ment credit  a  taxpayer  can  claim  against 
tax  liability  for  purchase  of  qualified,  used 
telecommunications  property.  This  amend- 
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ment  would  be  triggered  solely  where  the 
transfer  of  a  telecommunications  property 
would  effectuate  Commission  pwlicy,  as 
when  a  minoiity-owned  or  controlled  firm 
purchases  directly,  or  through  a  limited 
partnership,  an  existing  telecommunica- 
tions property.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  allow  increased  investment  credit 
only  In  those  limited  cases  where  ownership 
or  control  of  a  telecommunications  property 
is  transferred  and  the  Commission  certifies 
that  the  transfer  effectuates  its  minority  or 
other  ownership  policies  such  as  those  re- 
garding cross-ownership.  By  allowing  for  a 
more  substantial  investment  credit  to  be 
paimrfl  on  to  investors,  this  limited  scale 
proposal  will  make  the  investment  credit  for 
purchase  of  used  property  a  more  effective 
financing  tool  for  minority  buyers  to  use  in 
attracting  investment  capital  to  purchase 
operating  telecommunications  properties, 
especially  existing  cable  television  systems. 

3.  tax  certipicate  amendment 

The  second  legislative  proposal  amends 
1 1071(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  currently  authorizes  the  PCC  to 
grant  tax  certificates  to  sellers  deferring 
taxation  of  their  capital  gains  when  they 
sell  broadcast  properties  to  minority  buyers. 
Under  this  authority,  the  Commission  since 
1978  has  granted  55  tax  certificates  to  en- 
courage minority  ownership  of  broadcasting 
facilities.  This  figure  represents  over  30  per- 
cent of  all  commercial,  mlnority^wned 
radio  and  television  stations.  The  legislative 
proposal  would  amend  {1071(a)  to  author- 
ize similar  tax  certificates  for  sales  to  mi- 
norities of  expanding  non-broadcast  proper- 
ties, including  cellular  radio,  multipoint  dis- 
tribution systems,  specialized  mobile  radio 
systems,  and  other  private  land  mobUe  and 
common  carrier  systems. 

A  bipartisan  PCC  adopted  these  two  legis- 
lative proposals  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
distinguished  advisory  committee  compwsed 
of  leaders  in  finance  and  telecommunica- 
tions and  chaired  by  PCC  Commissioner 
Henry  M.  Rivera.  Charged  with  exploring 
wasrs  of  expanding  financial  sources  for  mi- 
nority enterpreneurs.  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Alternative  Pinancing  for  Btinority 
Opportunities  in  Telecommunications  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  adequate  financing 
remains  the  "single  greatest  obstacle"  to  mi- 
nority ownership  of  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities. In  a  S5-pa«e  report  released  in  May 
1982.  the  advisory  committee  therefore  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  ease  minority  entry  into  the  tele- 
communicatioins  marketplace,  including  the 
two  legislative  proposals. 

The  proposed  legislation  carries  forward  a 
long-standing  PCC  commitment  to  redress 
significant  minority  underrepresentation  in 
the  ownership  of  telecommunications  prop- 
erties. Although  they  constitute  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  population,  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  as  of  November  1982, 
own  less  than  1.7  percent  or  171  of  the 
10,134  commercial  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. They  own  approximately  20  cable  tel- 
evision companies,  which  account  for  only 
44  franchises  in  the  country,  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  percent  of  the  estimated  15.647 
cable  franchises.  More  limited  data  is  avail- 
able about  minority  ownership  of  radio 
common  carriers.  However,  the  extent  of 
such  ownership  is  believed  to  be  negligible. 

As  tax  incentive  devices  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  minority  firms  and  to  encour- 
age sales  to  minority  buyers,  the  investment 
credit  and  tM  certificate  legislative  propos- 
als should  t^p: 
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Increase  scarce  equity  capital  for  minority 
buyers; 

Increase  the  number  and  diversity  of  tele- 
communications facilities  available  for  mi- 
nority purchase; 

Encourage  increased  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  minority-owned  business,  in  prefer- 
ence to  government  programs,  loans  or 
grants; 

Expand  minority  job  opportunities  in  tele- 
communications; and  by  creating  more  mi- 
nority-owned firms  and  jobs. 

Raise  tax  revenues  through  an  expanded 
minority  and  national  tax  base. 

Finally,  the  costs  of  the  two  legislative 
proposals  are  likely  to  be  minimal  and  may 
be  offset  by  possible  revenue  gains. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 
Larry  Irving  (Rep.  Leland)— 225-3816;  Bill 
Signer  (Rep  Rangel )— 225-4365;  Steve  Klltz- 
man  (FCC)— 632-6405. 

Minority  Ownekship  Lbcislation: 
Questions  and  Answers 

BACXGROtrND 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  minority  own- 
ership of  telecommunications  properties? 

A.  It  is  not  extensive.  Minorities  are  de- 
fined as  "blaclis,  Hispanic,  American  Indian. 
Alaskan  Native,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander." 
See  P.L.  97-259.  •Communications  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1982".  }  309(iK3)(C)<U). 
They  constitute  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  population  yet  they  own  less  than  2% 
of  the  over  10.000  commercial  radio  and  TV 
stations,  less  than  one-third  of  one  percent 
of  the  over  15.000  cable  TV  franchises,  and 
a  negligible  amount  of  cx>mmon  carrier 
property. 

2.  Q.  Why  is  minority  ownership  of  tele- 
communications so  low? 

A.  There  are  a  numl>er  of  reasons  but  a 
chief  one  and.  according  to  an  FCC  advisory 
committee,  "the  single  greatest  obstacle"  to 
minority  ownership  of  telecommunications, 
is  lack  of  adequate  financing  and  invest- 
ment capital. 

3.  Q.  What  has  the  FCC  done  to  remedy 
this  problem? 

A.  The  FCC  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  significant  underrepresentation  of  mi- 
norities in  the  telecommunications  market- 
place. In  1978.  for  example,  the  Commission 
issued  a  Statement  of  Policy  on  Minority 
Ownership  of  Broadcasting  Facilities,  68 
FCC  2d  979  (1978).  Pursuant  to  this  policy 
statement,  the  FCC  since  1978  has  issued 
over  55  tax  certificates  to  sellers  of  broad- 
cast properties  to  minorities.  These  certifi- 
cates defer  taxation  on  the  seller's  capital 
gain,  if  any.  Over  30%  of  current  minority 
broadcast  ownership  has  resulted  from  this 
policy. 

Still  concerned  with  the  problem,  the 
Commission,  under  Chairman  Mark  Fowler, 
established  in  September  1981  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alternative  Financing  for  Mi- 
nority Opportunities  in  Telecommunica- 
tions. The  Committee,  composed  of  distin- 
guished leaders  In  finance  and  telecommuni- 
cations, and  chaired  by  FCC  Commissioner 
Henry  M.  Rivera,  was  charged  with  recom- 
mending ways  to  increase  sources  for  fi- 
nancing minority  ownership  of  telecom- 
munications facilities. 

4.  Q.  What  did  the  Advisory  Committee 
recommend? 

A.  The  Advisory  Committee  made  a 
number  of  reconunendations.  including  revi- 
sions of  internal  FCC  policies  and  rules  and 
two  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  None  of  these  recommendations 
called  for  new  government  programs  or  in- 
creased government  spending  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  telecommunications  proper- 
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ties  by  minorities.  Instead,  the  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  the  pooling  of  ex- 
isting private  and  public  resources,  in- 
creased managerial  and  technical  assistance 
to  minority  entrepreneurs  seeking  to  pur- 
chase telecommunications  properties,  and 
revisions  of  restrictive  FCC  policies  and  tax 
laws  inhibiting  minority  acquisition  of  such 
properties. 

5.  Q.  What  action  did  the  Commission 
take  on  these  recoRunendatlons? 

A.  On  December  2,  1982.  the  Commission 
adopted  all  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, including  two  legislative 
proposals. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Invest-ment  tax  credit  amendment  (28  U.S.C. 
§48(c)<2» 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  Commission's  invest- 
ment tax  credit  proposal  and  what  is  it  de- 
signed to  accomplish? 

A.  The  ITC  proposal  would  raise  In  cer- 
tain limited  circumstances  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  $500,000  the  investment  credit  a 
taxpayer  can  claim  against  tax  liability  for 
purchase  of  qualified  used  telecommunica- 
tions property.  The  proposal  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  minority  access  to  in- 
vestment capital  for  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing telecommunications  properties,  especial- 
ly small-to-medium  size  cable  systems. 

2.  Q.  Would  the  proposed  amendment 
raise  the  used  property  limit  across  the 
t>oard? 

A.  No.  The  celling  would  be  Increased  only 
in  those  limited  circumstances  where  owner- 
ship or  control  of  a  telecommunications 
property  is  transfered  and  the  Commission 
certifies  the  transfer  effectuates  its  minori- 
ty or  other  ownership  policies.  By  limiting 
the  increase  in  the  used  property  ceiling  to 
such  circumstances,  the  adverse  impact  on 
tax  revenue  would  be  precluded  which 
would  occur  if  this  used  property  cost  cell- 
ing were  raised  across  the  board.  Moreover, 
the  proposed  Commission  certification  is 
viewed  as  necessary  in  order  to  assure  some 
kind  of  enabling  device  to  trigger  the  ITC 
benefit  mechanism  for  minority  entrepre- 
neurs. 

3.  Q.  Why  raise  the  limit  only  on  "used" 
property? 

A.  First,  there  is  no  current  limit  on  the 
value  of  "new"  property  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating the  investment  tax  credit.  Second, 
the  emphasis  on  "used"  property  reflects 
findings  of  the  Commission's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  that  greater  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority ownership  lies  in  the  acquisition  of 
existing  telecommunications  properties,  es- 
pecially of  operating  cable  systems,  rather 
than  of  new  properties  which  requires 
greater  financial,  managerial  and  technical 
resources. 

4.  Q.  How  was  the  proposed  $5  mMllon 
limit  selected? 

A.  The  proposed  IS  million  ceiling  on  used 
property  was  selected  because  the  ITC  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  designed  primarily  to  fa- 
cilitate minority  purchase  of  small-to- 
medlum  size,  existing  cable  television  sys- 
tems. With  such  systems  on  average  selling 
from  under  $1  million  to  $10  million,  the 
purchase  price  of  such  system,  50%  of  which 
typically  can  be  allocated  to  tangible  equip- 
ment assets,  comes  up  to  or  tmder  the  $5 
million  ceiling.  This  figure  Is  therefore  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases  to  cover  all  ITC-ellglble 
assets  of  small-to-medlum  size  cable  systems 
costing  up  to  $10  million. 

The  ITC  proposal  will  have  a  bigger  rela- 
tive effect  on  the  minority  purchase  of  cable 
rather  than  broadcasting  or  common  carrier 
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facilities  because  cable  assets  eligible  for  the 
ITC  are  on  average  a  greater  relative  per- 
centage of  the  purchase  price  than  broad- 
cast or  common  carrier  assets  are  of  their 
respective  purchase  prices. 

Finally,  raising  the  used  property  ceiling 
solely  in  these  circumstances  to  a  substan- 
tial amount  such  as  $5  million,  allowing  a 
maximum  10%  investment  credit  of 
$500,000.  will  more  likely  assure  that  an  ini- 
tiative designed  to  assist  minority  entrepre- 
neurs gain  access  to  capital  and  thereby 
gain  entry  to  the  telecommunications  mar- 
ketplace will  succeed.  For  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  noted,  "there  is  a  necessary  cor- 
relation between  a  regulatory  policy  advo- 
cating Increased  minority  ownership  and 
the  creation  of  meaningful  incentives  to 
promote  that  end.  "  (Emphasis  added) 

5.  Q  What  would  be  the  costs  of  this  ITC 
amendment? 

A.  The  costs  of  the  ITC  legislative  propos- 
al would  include  the  possible  administrative 
costs  the  Commission  might  incur  in  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  proposed  ITC  certifica- 
tion process  and  the  reduction  of  United 
States  tax  revenue.  Administrative  costs 
would  result  from  staff  salaries  and  any  ad- 
ditional recordkeeping  or  reporting  require- 
ments necessitated  by  the  proposed  certifi- 
cation. Based  on  the  Conunissions  experi- 
ence with  the  tax  certificate  program  to 
support  minority  broadcasting  ownership, 
however,  these  costs  would  appear  to  be 
minimal  and  outweighed  by  the  apparent 
benefits  of  the  proposal. 

The  effect  on  tax  revenues  would  also 
appear  to  t>e  marginal  as  well  as  partly 
offset  by  a  potentially  larger  revenue  base 
among  minority  entrepreneurs  (assuming 
the  total  national  income  would  thereby  be 
increased  because  of  the  proposal),  and  re- 
duced net  depreciation  deductions  explained 
In  a  briefing  paper  available  from  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report,  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Investment  tax  credit  on  the 
overall  federal  budget,  "even  If  wildly  suc- 
cessful, would  be  minimal." 

A  Commission  cost  estimate  on  the  Invest- 
ment credit  proposal:  has  found  that  if  mi- 
nority broadcast  and  cable  ownership  is  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  10%  over  a  10  year 
period,  the  annual  cost  In  reduced  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  approximately  $20  million  a 
year,  only  $10  million  if  minority  ownership 
increases  to  5%. 

Tax  certificate  amendment  (26  V.S.C. 
§  1071(a)) 

1.  Q.  What  Is  the  Commission's  tax  certifi- 
cate proposal  and  what  Is  It  designed  to  ac- 
complish? 

A.  The  tax  certificate  proposal  would 
expand  the  PCC's  existing  statutory  author- 
ity to  grant  sellers  tax  certificates  deferring 
taxation  on  any  capital  gains  from  their 
sales  when  they  sell  broadcast  properties  to 
minority  buyers.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  adopt  a 
policy  allowing  tax  certificates  for  sale  of 
non-broadcast  properties  to  minority 
buyers.  These  properties  would  include  cel- 
lular radio,  multipoint  distribution  systems, 
specialized  mobile  radio  systems,  and  other 
private  land  mobile  and  common  carrier  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Q.  How  effective  has  the  Commission's 
current  tax  certificate  authority  been  In  in- 
creasing minority  ownership  of  broadcasting 
facilities? 

A.  Very  effective.  Since  1978,  for  example, 
when  It  issued  a  policy  statement  pursuant 
to  its  tax  certificate  authority,  encouraging 
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minority  ownership  of  broadcasting  facilii- 
ties,  the  Commission  has  granted  55  tax  cer- 
tificates representing  over  30  percent  of  all 
minority-owned  commercial  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

3.  Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  amend 
S  1071(a)  so  that  the  Commission  may  grant 
tax  certificates  for  sales  of  non-broadcast 
properties  to  minority  buyers? 

A.  It  Is  necessary  because  {  1071(a)  as  cur- 
rently worded  restricts  Commission  author- 
ity to  issue  tax  certificates  solely  for  sale  to 
minorities  of  broadcast  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices such  as  cable  television  systems  which 
retransmit  broadcast  signals. 

4.  Q.  Why  is  the  proposed  tax  certificate 
amendment  worded  so  as  to  affect  "owner- 
ship and  control  of  systems  of  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  (Including  policies  pro- 
moting diversification  of  ownership  of  such 
systems)"? 

A.  By  using  the  term  "wire  or  radio",  the 
amended  \  1071(a)  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  adopt  a  policy  statement  al- 
lowing tax  certificates  for  sale  of  non-broad- 
cast "wire"  systems  of  communications,  as 
well  as  broadcast  "radio"  systems,  including 
over-the-air  radio  and  television  and  ancil- 
lary cable  television  systems.  Authorizing 
the  FCC  to  adopt  policies  "promoting  diver- 
sification of  ownership"  of  non-broadcast 
telecommunication  facilities  as  an  end  in 
and  of  itself  is  necessary  because  the  Com- 
mission's minority  ownership  initiatives  to 
date  have  been  premised  on  the  jurisdiction- 
al nexus  between  diversity  of  ownership  and 
diversity  of  available  viewpoints.  Thus,  they 
have  run  only  to  broadcast  and  cable  televi- 
sion facilities  where  such  a  nexus  exists 
rather  than  to  common  carrier  facilities 
where  such  a  nexus  is  not  present.  The 
amending  language  is  therefore  viewed  to  be 
necessary  since  it  is  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment that  the  a(Joption  of  policies  designed 
to  increase  minority  o«7iership  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  nexus  with  program  diversity 
would  exceed  current  FCC  jurisdiction 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  See 
in  this  regard  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  425  U.S.  662  (1979). 

5.  Q.  *Vhat  v.'ould  be  the  costs  of  this  tax 
certificate  amendment? 

A.  As  with  the  costs  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit  amendment,  the  costs  of 
the  tax  certificate  amendment  would  likely 
be  minimal.  For  example,  the  FCC  has  doc- 
umented that  Its  costs  for  administration  of 
the  current  lax  certificate  program  for 
broadcasting  facilities  have  been  very  mPT- 
ginal.  Moreover,  the  tax  certificate  author- 
ity only  authorizes  a  deferral,  not  elimina- 
tion, of  taxes  on  the  seller's  capital  gain. 
Any  cost  to  the  Treasury  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  tax  certificate 
amendment  coul(i  thus  be  minimized  and 
offset  by  ultimate  tax  revenues  realized  on 
the  seller's  capital  gain.* 


TENANT  TAX  EQUITY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

€  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  major  tasks  before  the 
99th  Congress  as  we  convene  today  is 
to  reform  the  current  Tax  Code  in  an 
effort  to  make  our  tax  system  more 
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equitable.  A  major  example  of  discrim- 
ination in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  that  homeowners  are  allowed  to 
deduct  real  estate  taxes  and  mortgage 
interest  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
in  determining  their  taxable  income, 
but  renters,  who  pay  a  portion  of  the 
local  and/or  State  real  estate  taxes  in- 
directly through  rent,  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  tax  benefits  for  having 
paid  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
same  expenses  allowed  to  homeown- 
ers. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tenant  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1985— legislation  that 
would  correct  that  inequity  by  amend- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  tenants  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  real  estate  taxes  they  now  pay 
indirectly  through  their  rent.  If  State 
or  local  law  provides  that  the  landlord 
is  the  real  estate  collection  agent  for 
his  tenants,  then  this  legislation  would 
allow  the  deduction  "above  the  line", 
that  is,  as  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  in  determining  adjusted  gross 
income  as  opposed  to  itemizing  the  de- 
duction. This  would  benefit  those  ten- 
ants who  do  not  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions as  well  as  those  who  do. 

Passage  of  the  Tenant  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  1985  would  make  our  current 
tax  system  more  equitable  for  a  great- 
er number  of  taxpayers.  For  example, 
the  Tenant  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1985 
would  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  low- 
income  taxpayers.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  1983  over  two-thirds 
of  all  household  rental  units  were  oc- 
cupied by  families  with  incomes  of 
under  $20,000.  Clearly,  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  be  a  welcome  relief 
to  these  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

In  addition,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  enable  individuals  to  decide 
whether  to  purchase  or  rent  hoiising 
without  any  undue  economic  bias.  The 
current  preferential  tax  treatment  of 
homeowners  distorts  the  individual's 
choice  between  buying  a  home  or  rent- 
ing housing.  This  bias  constitutes  clear 
interference  with  economic  efficiency. 

These  advantages  would  make  it 
easier  for  individuals  to  live  in  rental 
housing  and,  to  some  degree,  mitigate 
the  need  for  housing  subsidies.  Just  as 
important,  the  correction  of  this  in- 
equity would  help  st«rn  the  flight  of 
families  to  the  suburbs -a  trend  which 
is  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  econom- 
ic deterioration  of  our  major  urban 
centers. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  hold  liearings  on  the  Tenant 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1985  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
REPORTER  PETER  KIHSS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  JTEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  me  in  honoring  the  late  Peter 
Kihss,  who  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  news  organiza- 
tions for  nearly  50  years. 

Mr.  Kihss,  a  resident  of  Jamaica  Es- 
tates, Queens  County,  who  retired  in 
1982,  died  on  E>ecember  28,  1984  at  the 
age  of  72.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  colleagues  and  by  New  York 
residents  for  his  accurate  and  insight- 
ful articles  on  breaking  events,  and  his 
thoughtful  profiles  of  everyday 
people. 

Throughout  his  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  journalist,  Mr.  Kihss  pro- 
vided New  Yorkers  with  a  vital  service. 
His  comprehensive  and  analytic  stories 
gave  us  insight  and  clarity  about 
issues  in  New  York  that  deeply  affect- 
ed our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kihss  was  a  man 
who  wielded  the  power  of  his  pen  to 
sketch  the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden and  the  powerful.  New  York 
readers  depended  on  his  accuracy,  his 
understanding  and  his  flair  for  color 
to  make  complicated  issues  clear  and 
to  make  unfamiliar  people  a  part  of 
their  lives. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  citi- 
zens have  lost  a  powerful  and  vibrant 
writer  who  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  now  to  join  me  now  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Peter  Kihss. 

Mr.    Speaker,   Mr.    Kihss'    obituary 
from  the  New  York  Times  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30,  1984J 

Peter  Kihss.  Reporter  for  49  Years,  Is 
Dead  at  72 

(By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 

Peter  Kihss,  a  reporter  for  The  New  York 
Times  and  other  news  orgsnizations  for 
nearly  half  a  century  until  his  retirement  in 
1982,  died  of  a  heart  att&ck  Friday  night  at 
his  home  in  Jamaica  Estates,  Queens.  He 
was  72  years  old. 

Mr.  Kihss  often  uncovered  human  dramas 
behind  drab  welfare  statistics  i^nd  ponder- 
ous government  retxjrts.  Many  of  his  best 
stories  focused  on  people:  immigrants,  the 
poor,  sooty  firefighters,  people  snared  in 
webs  of  bureaucracy  and  the  personalities 
behind  the  masks  of  politicians  and  celebri- 
ties. 

But  he  wrote  dispassionately  about  a  wide 
range  of  topics— state  and  city  government, 
elections,  trsuisportation.  education,  labor, 
newspapers,  utilities,  crime,  civil  liberties. 
Communist  and  Nazi  political  affairs,  the 
weather  and  other  subjects. 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  9.  1965.  moments 
after  a  huge  power  failure  plunged  the 
Northeast  into  darkness,  an  assistant  metro- 
politan  editor  of  The  New  York  Times— 
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candle  in  hand— groped  his  way  through  the 
newspaper's  darkened  newsroom. 

All ALYSIS  AHO  DRAMA 

"Peter."  he  called.  "Peter." 

In  the  face  of  crisis,  it  seemed  only  right 
for  the  editor  to  call  on  Peter  Kihss,  his 
best  reporter,  to  do  the  story. 

It  was  a  monumental  task  of  news  gather- 
ing and  writing,  done  by  flickering  candle- 
light, in  a  maelstrom  of  excitement  and 
newsroom  confusion  and  under  crushing 
deadline  pressure.  But  by  morning,  the 
readers  of  850.000  copies  of  the  paper  were 
poring  over  an  astonishingly  comprehensive, 
analytic  and  dramatic  account  of  the  black- 
out. 

It  was  a  typically  distinguished  Peter 
Kihss  performance. 

In  a  career  that  began  in  1933.  he  worked 
for  The  Associated  Press.  The  Washington 
Post.  The  New  York  World-Telegram.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and,  for  30  years 
until  his  retirement  on  Aug.  31.  1982,  The 
Times.  For  each  employer,  he  covered  sto- 
ries with  a  grasp  and  an  eye  for  color  and 
detail  that  awed  competitors  and  colleagues 
alike. 

TRIBUTS  ntOM  AM  EDITOR 

He  was,  by  nearly  every  standard  of  Amer- 
ican journalism,  an  ideal  reporter:  thor- 
ough, fast,  tenacious  and  objective,  with  an 
encyclopedic  memory,  voluminous  contacts 
and  the  ability  to  write  with  speed,  grace 
and  a  towering  calm  against  a  deadline. 

Arthur  Gelb.  now  the  deputy  managing 
editor  of  The  Times,  said  yesterday:  "I 
always  felt  reassured,  as  metropolitan 
editor,  to  look  up  and  see  Peter  Kihss  at  his 
front-row  desk,  ace  reporter  of  the  metro- 
politan staff.  I  knew  that  no  matter  what 
story  broke  during  the  turbulent  60s  and 
70's,  however  complex  or  close  to  deadline,  I 
could  ask  him  to  cover  it  and  that  he  would 
turn  in  a  lucid,  comprehensive  account. 
Peter  was  the  master  of  accurate,  fair,  bal- 
anced, thorough,  detailed  reporting  under 
pressure." 

Early  in  his  career.  Mr.  Kihss  was  a  for- 
eign correspondent  in  South  America,  and 
he  later  covered  school-integration  battles 
in  the  South  and  breaking  news  for  The 
Times  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But 
he  was  most  at  home  in  New  York  as  a  gen- 
eral-assignment reporter  covering  urban 
riots  and  plane  crashes,  the  hoopla  of  pa- 
rades and  politics  and  the  intricacies  of  nu- 
clear power  and  mu^ilcipal  budgets. 

As  a  World-Telegram  reporter  during  the 
administration  of  Plorello  H.  La  Guardia, 
Mr.  Kihss  was  often  sent  to  City  Hall  when 
the  paper  had  what  he  called  "a  nasty  story 
on  which  to  query  the  Mayor." 

"The  paper  didn't  want  to  waste  its  regu- 
lar City  Hall  man.  whoever  he  might  be.  by 
getting  the  Mayor  riled  at  him, "  Mr.  Kihss 
once  recalled.  "It  got  to  the  point  that 
whenever  Mayor  La  Guardia  saw  me.  he  got 
the  idea  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  some- 
how in  the  World-Telegram." 

"THAT'S  WHY  I'M  ASKIHC' 

One  day.  Mr.  Kihss  confronted  the  pugna- 
cious Mayor  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall  and 
asked  why  he  had  helped  a  former  city  offi- 
cial get  back  on  the  municipal  payroll  to 
qualify  for  a  pension. 

The  Mayor  flew  into  a  rage.  "I'm  going  to 
throw  you  right  down  the  steps, "  he  shout- 
ed, grabbing  Mr.  Kihss's  arm. 

"Mr.  Mayor."  he  roared  back.  "I  dont  care 
what  you  say.  Pour  hundred  thousand  read- 
ers of  The  World-Telegram  want  to  know, 
and  thats  why  Im  asking." 

"There  was  a  sudden  silence."  Mr.  Kihss 
recalled.  "I  realized  I  had  seized  the  stocky 
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little  Mayor  and  lifted  him  right  up  into  the 
air.  I  put  him  down— gently— and  went  qui- 
etly into  Room  9."  he  said,  referring  to  the 
City  Hall  press  room.  Later,  the  Mayor  and 
Mr.  Kihss  met  and  laid  the  incident  to  rest. 

COHrRONTATIOK  IN  ALABAMA 

Some  years  later.  Mr.  Kihss  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  another  kind  of  anger— a 
hostile  crowd  in  Txiscaloosa.  Ala.,  where  he 
had  gone  to  cover  the  enrollment  of  Auther- 
ine  Lucy  as  the  first  black  in  the  135-year 
history  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Eggs  were  hurled,  and  some  struck  Mr. 
Kihss,  who  whirled  to  confront  the  mob.  ""If 
anybody  wants  to  start  something  now,'"  he 
shouted,  "let's  go. " 

Nobody  moved. 

For  decades,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  GuUd  and  various 
Journalistic  organizations,  and  he  often 
wrote  for  their  publications  and  spoke  at 
their  meetings.  A  tall,  stoop-shouldered, 
baldish  man  with  a  nimbus  of  gray  hair,  he 
looked  more  like  an  Old  World  clockmaker 
than  one  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished 
reporters. 

Peter  Frederick  Kihss  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  son  of  Latvian  immigrants. 

WimrSt  OP  MAlfY  AWARDS 

In  1933.  after  graduating  from  Columbia 
University  and  working  briefly  with  The  As- 
sociated Press  in  Washington,  he  was  a  Pul- 
itzer scholar  and  part-time  correspondent 
for  The  Times  In  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
for  a  year.  He  became  a  reporter  for  The 
Washington  Post  in  1934.  joined  The  World- 
Telegram  in  1936  and  switched  to  The 
Herald  Tribune  in  1943,  primarily  covering 
the  United  Nations.  He  joined  The  Times  on 
Jan.  6,  1952. 

Mr.  Kihss  won  many  awards  over  the 
years,  from  the  Columbia  University  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Journalism;  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
the  society  of  journalists;  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild:  the  Society  of  SUurians; 
the  New  York  Press  Club,  and  others.  He 
was  nominated  for  Pulitzer  Prizes  ooi  four 
occasions. 

This  year,  the  Fund  for  the  City  of  New 
York  esUbllshed  the  Peter  Kihss  Award  for 
outstanding  reporting  on  the  city  govern- 
ment and  named  Mr.  Kihss  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  $5,000  annual  prize. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Alice;  a  son,  Erik, 
of  Brooklyn;  a  daughter.  Wendy  Van  Brunt 
of  North  Babylon,  L.I.,  and  one  grand- 
chUd.« 


THi:  98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  tHDIAJf  A 
IH  THZ  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSEMTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  3.  19SS 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inaert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  October  24, 
1984,  Into  the  Conorxssionai.  Record: 
Thz  98th  Conomss 

The  record  of  the  98th  Congress  was 
uneven.  It  was  a  congress  of  bickering  and 
division,  with  major  accomplishments  but 
few  grand  achievements.  It  put  off  several 
hard  choices  for  next  year.  It  will  not  be  re- 
membered as  an  especially  productive  con- 
gress; indeed.  It  may  not  be  a  particularly 
memorable  congress  at  all. 

The  98th  Congress  stuck  to  the  general 
course  laid  out  by  President  Reagan  more 
than  three  years  ago.  including  a  military 
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buildup  and  a  tight  rein  on  domestic  pro 
grams,  especially  the  means-tested  ones.  It 
strayed  from  that  course  somewhat,  howev 
er.  balking  at  further  cuts  in  domestic 
spending  and  slowing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  military  budget.  Also.  It  rejected  all  of 
the  President's  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  including  those  for  a  balanced 
budget,  school  prayer,  and  a  line-Item  veto, 
and  against  abortion  and  busing. 

The  98th  Congress  did  produce  some 
major  legislative  successes.  The  two  most 
Important  were  a  bipartisan  reform  of  social 
security  and  a  budgetary  compromise  which 
cut  1150  billion  from  the  deficit  over  the 
next  three  years.  Other  Important  successes 
Included  a  fundamental  reform  of  methods 
of  reimbursement  to  curb  cost  Increases 
under  medicare,  a  timely  countercyclical 
jobs  bin,  and  passage  of  a  major  measure 
overhauling  federal  criminal  laws. 

In  addition,  the  98th  Congress  can  boast 
of  a  series  of  solid.  If  more  modest,  achieve- 
ments. In  the  area  of  education.  Congress 
restored  some  funds  that  had  been  cut  too 
much  In  prior  years.  Also,  it  gave  student  re- 
ligious groups  equal  access  to  facilities  at 
public  high  schools,  provided  money  to  up- 
grade instruction  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  made  new  educational  benefits 
available  to  veterans.  Congress  rescinded 
some  excessive  cuts  in  the  area  of  health 
care  as  well.  Furthermore,  it  mandated 
stronger  warnings  on  cigarette  packages, 
put  a  15-month  freeze  on  physicians'  fees 
under  medicare,  and  acted  to  promote  the 
use  of  low-cost  generic  drugs.  In  the  area  of 
social  services.  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  child  support  be  withheld  from 
parents'  wages  If  not  paid  on  time.  Also,  it 
expanded  initiatives  dealing  with  child 
abuse,  channeled  more  money  Into  nutrition 
programs,  and  established  new  subsidies  for 
elderly  part-time  workers.  Law  enforcement 
was  on  Congress's  mind  when  it  took  a 
tougher  stance  against  child  pornography. 
It  encouraged  states  to  raise  the  drinking 
age,  restructured  the  bankruptcy  system, 
and  made  tampering  with  consumer  prod- 
ucts a  federal  crime. 

Other  major  tasks  completed  by  the  98th 
Congress    should     be     detailed.     Congress 
showed    Its   concern    about   discrimination 
through    legislation    guaranteeing    women 
equal   treatment   in   connection   with   pen- 
sions. Also,  it  agreed  to  study  comparability 
of  pay,  made  voting  easier  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped,  and  created  a  federal  holi- 
day to  honor  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Farmers  were  affected  by  an  agri- 
cultural price-support  freeze  and  expanded 
programs  of  federal  assistance.  A  renewal  of 
general   revenue   sharing   and   new   federal 
standards  for  municipal  regulation  of  cable 
television  were  of  interest  to  local  govern- 
ment. Social  security  beneficiaries  were  af- 
fected by  an  upcoming  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment of  at  least  3%  and  fairer  guidelines  for 
review  of  eligibility  under  the  disability  pro- 
gram. Beyond  these  actions.  Congress  added 
more  wilderness  to  the  nation's  natural  pre- 
serves, passed  a  non-protectionist  trade  bill, 
called  on  the  President  to  bring  American 
marines  out  of  Lebanon,  begun  reforming 
the   Pentagon's   procurement   policies,   and 
promoted    mortgage-backed    securities    to 
make  more  money  available  to  homebuyers. 
Not  everything  that  the  98th  Congress  did 
was  positive,  however.  It  failed  to  pass  or 
chose  to  defer  many  worthwhile  initiatives. 
Among  them  were  a  larger  deficit-reduction 
bill,  a  revision  of  our  immigration  laws,  a  re- 
versal of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that  nar- 
rowed coverage  of  anti-discrimination  laws. 
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additional  funds  to  repair  highways  and 
clean  up  hazardous  wastes,  a  natural  gas 
reform  bill,  measures  to  abate  acid  rain,  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  strategic  goods, 
and  banking  deregulation.  Congress  even 
went  so  far-as  to  schedule  votes  on  the  MX 
missile  and  aid  to  the  anti-government 
rebels  In  Nicaragua  for  early  spring.  Also, 
there  was  a  serious  breakdown  of  the  budg- 
etary process  as  disputes  led  to  deadlock  on 
nine  out  of  the  13  regular  appropriations 
bills.  The  result  was  the  last-minute  need  to 
pass  a  massive  $470-billion  continuing  reso- 
lution representing  85%  of  the  total  sum  ap- 
propriated for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  98th  Congress.  It  ended  in 
the  heat  of  a  presidential  election,  and  such 
congresses  are  not  characterized  by  dyna- 
mism. The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  under  the  control  of  differ- 
ent parties,  the  Democrats  regaining  effec- 
tive control  of  the  House  after  the  1982 
elections.  There  was  often  little  presidential 
direction  as  the  agenda-setting  function  of 
govenunent  shifted  from  the  Oval  Office  to 
the  Senate  to  the  House,  and  then  back 
again.  There  was  increased  partisanship  and 
a  tendency  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
bring  up  measures  to  embarrass  the  other 
party.  The  glaring  defects  In  basic  congres- 
sional procedures  became  apparent  when 
the  budgetary  process  faltered  and  col-, 
lapsed  and  the  filibuster  rcp-catedly  tied  the 
Senate  in  knots.  Members  were  increasingly 
hesitant  to  act  as  they  became  more  worried 
about  the  consequences  huge  deficits. 
Senate  and  House  leaders  found  themselves 
increasingly  unable  to  get  legislators  to  vote 
the  party  line,  as  past  congressional  reforms 
continued  to  erode  the  leadership's  power. 
More  fundamentally,  the  98th  Congress  to  a 
large  extent  mirrored  the  lack  of  consensus 
In  the  country:  it  weaved  and  waffled  be- 
cause li  frequently  was  unable  to  determine 
what  constituents  wanted. 

The  98th  Congress  was  a  fractious  one 
torn  between  its  allegiance  to  the  President 
and  its  desire  to  defy  him.  It  often  followed 
success  with  failure,  cooperation  with  con- 
frontation. It  did  many  things,  but  it  missed 
many  opportunities.* 


FLIGHT  SAFETY  COULD  BE 
BETTER-WHAT  ARE  THE 
PROBLEMS? 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORN lA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sever- 
al months  the  number  of  airplane  col- 
lisions, near  misses  and  accidents  have 
become  a  too  frequent  occurrence. 
This  past  summer.  17  persons  were 
killed  in  a  midair  collision  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  CA,  and  later,  in  Augtist  a  jet- 
liner with  146  people  aboard  narrowly 
missed  colliding  with  a  small  plane 
over  northern  Virginia.  More  recently, 
a  Brazilian-made  Provincetown-Boston 
Airline  plane  crashed  in  Florida,  kill- 
ing all  13  aboard.  Stemming  from  this 
evidence,  there  is  obvious  and  perti- 
nent room  for  improvement  in  air 
safety. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Department  of 
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Transportation  to  investigate  and 
identify  the  possible  causes  of  these 
accidents,  and  present  its  findings  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  within  60 
days. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  safe  and  efficient  air  travel,  yet 
critical  problems  exist.  In  1984  there 
were  104  reported  airplane  accidents, 
which  have  fatally  or  seriously  injured 
over  100  people.  Additionally  there 
have  been  many  incidents  of  "near 
misses"  which  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics.  The  figures  are  too 
high  and  the  potential  danger  too  crit- 
ical to  ignore. 

The  complexities  Involved  In  our  Na- 
tion's air  control  system  are  so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  to  Identify  the 
factor  or  combination  of  factors  that 
may  be  contributing  to  the  recent  acci- 
dents and  near  accidents.  Is  there  a 
need  for  additional  radar  and  warning 
in  small  planes?  How  adequate  is  the 
computer  equipment  used  in  control 
towers,  and  are  existing  regulations  as- 
sociated with  small  planes  being  en- 
forced? Are  penalties  enforced?  Is 
training  and  testing  of  flight  crews 
sufficient?  These  questions  need  to  be 
dealt  with  immediately. 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  our  air 
safety  crises,  but  I  know  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  be  solved.* 


THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  LAND 
ACQUISITION  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  concerns  of  many 
of  my  constituents  in  the  Upper  £>ela- 
ware  Valley  of  Sullivan  County,  NY. 

The  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-625)  added  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Delaware  River,  known  as 
the  Upper  Delaware,  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  original  en- 
actment of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-542)  was  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  previous  Federal 
efforts  to  protect  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  are  landscapes  that  repre- 
sent valuable  natural  resources.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  outright  ac- 
quisition of  private  land,  alternative 
land  protection  techniques  were  pro- 
posed—that is,  scenic  easements. 

While  the  original  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  provides  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  property  rights  in 
establishing  wild  and  scenic  river 
areas,  the  addition  of  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  was  accompanied  by  even 
more  extensive  safeguards.  Section  704 
of  Public  Law  95-625  provided  for  the 
minimum  of  Federal  intervention, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility 
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for  implementing  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation—to preserve  the  river  valley  in 
its  natural  and  free-flowing  state— to 
the  local  authorities. 

While  the  laudable  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation was  clear,  many  of  the  area 
residents  voiced  vehement  objection  to 
the  discretionary  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Reports  of 
abuses  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
other  areas  heightened  concern. 

At  the  time  of  inclusion  of  the 
Upper  Delaware  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  represented  a 
small  part  of  the  proposed  corridor 
within  the  coimty  of  Orange.  Since 
that  time,  my  constituency  along  the 
Upper  Delaware  has  increased  to  in- 
clude the  towns  of  Lumberland.  High- 
land, Tusten,  Cochecton,  and  Dela- 
ware in  Sullivan  Coimty,  NY.  As  the 
number  of  my  constituents  affected 
has  increased,  so  has  comments  from 
residents  expressing  their  sincere 
fears.  They  fear  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  Park  Service's  authority  to  con- 
demn land  in  the  Upper  Delaware  in 
the  event  that  local  plans,  laws,  and 
ordinances,  or  amendments  thereto  or 
variances  therefrom,  are  foimd  by  the 
Secretary  not  to  be  in  conformance 
with  the  guidelines  or  the  manage- 
ment plan. 

The  bill  I  propose  today,  will  remove 
the  National  Park  Service,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, as  the  final  authority  in  cases  of 
condemnation  in  the  Upper  Delaware 
Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The  original 
draft  management  plan  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, was  written  by  individuals  in 
Denver,  CO.  While  these  did  visit  the 
region,  their  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  feeling  for  local  concerns  was  se- 
verely lacking. 

While  more  recent  efforts  to  draft 
the  legislatively  mandated  manage- 
ment plan  has  solicited  far  greater 
resident  input,  the  sword  of  damocles 
remains  above  the  heads  of  my  con- 
stituents. The  legacy  of  valley  resi- 
dents deserves  far  better  protection 
than  good  intentions.  The  threat 
which  was  created  by  legislation  can 
only  be  fully  eliminated  by  legislation. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  measure,  and 
am  inserting  the  full  text  of  this  bill  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues review: 

H.R.  108 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Upper  Delaware  River  with- 
out express  prior  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Section  704 
of  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-625)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
""(k)  Prior  to  acquiring  any  lands  or  inter- 
est in  lands  for  purposes  of  the  segment  of 
the  Upper  Delaware  River  designated  under 
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section  3(aK19)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (whether  such  acquisition  is 
under  any  provision  of  this  section,  under 
any  provision  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  or  under  any  other  authority  of  law), 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Lands  or  inter- 
ests in  lands  may  be  acquired  for  purposes 
of  such  designated  segment  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof  only  if  the 
Congress,  following  receipt  of  notice  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  adopts  legislation 
expressly  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire such  lands  or  interests  in  lands  and 
specifically  appropriates  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses.". 

(b)  Section  704(eX4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  subject  to  subsection  (k)." 
immediately  after  "the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
authorized".* 
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UFELINE  SERVICES  TELEPHONE 
ACT  OP  1985 


SALUTE  TO     BROADWAY" 
CHARLEY  WAGNER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  POTNSTLVAIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  "Broad- 
way" Charley  Wagner,  a  longtime 
Boston  Red  Sox  scout  from  Reading, 
PA  who  will  be  honored  for  nearly  50 
years  of  service  to  baseball  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  Sunday,  January  13. 
Mr.  Wagner  signed  with  the  Red  Sox 
as  a  pitcher  and  was  sent  to  Charlotte, 
NC  in  the  Piedmont  League  in  1935. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  Red 
Sox  organization  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Wagner  won  20  games  in  his 
second  season  of  professional  baseball. 
In  1937  he  won  20  games  with  Minne- 
apolis of  the  class  AAA  American  As- 
sociation, and  spent  most  of  the  next  4 
seasons  in  AAA  before  going  to  the 
Red  Sox  in  1941.  In  6  years  of  major 
league  pitching,  Wagner  compiled  a 
32-23  record  and  3.91  earned  run  aver- 
age. Mr.  Wagner  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
in  1942  and  returned  in  1946  to  the 
Red  Sox.  At  the  close  of  his  pitching 
career,  he  was  signed  as  an  assistant  to 
the  club's  director  for  minor  league 
operations.  Mr.  Wagner  has  served 
with  the  Red  Sox  since  that  time  in  a 
variety  of  positions.  Including  the  posi- 
tion of  Red  Sox  pitching  coach. 

Charley  Wagner  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  dedication  and  excellence. 
He  has  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
Boston  Red  ^x  and  indeed  the  sport 
of  baseball  and  I  know  that  he  will 
continue  his  commitment  to  America's 
favorite  pastime.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  this  fine  athlete 
and  exemplary  scout.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  with  the  Red  Sox  and  indeed 
all  his  future  endeavors.  Mr.  Wagner 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  and  to 
work  with  him.« 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  conjunction  with  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  Ed  Markey,  John 
Bryant,  and  Cardiss  Collins,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  reaffirms 
our  national  conunitment  to  universal 
availability  of  affordable  telephone 
service  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry, and  the  way  the  industry  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  the  market- 
place. These  changes,  In  all  likelihood, 
will  impact  significantly  the  cost  of 
telephone  service  to  residential  cus- 
tomers. 

With  these  dramatic  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  telecommunications  mar- 
ketplace, it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  universal  tele- 
phone service  Is  not  abandoned.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  requiring  State  public  utili- 
ty commissions  to  establish  special 
lifeline  rates  for  providing  local  tele- 
phone service  at  a  discounted  rate  for 
low-income  residential  customers. 

The  legislation  defines  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  as  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice Intended  to  Include  a  limited 
number  of  calls  in  the  local  exchange 
area,  with  a  per  call  charge  for  addi- 
tional calls.  Lifeline  service,  however, 
may  not  include  what  is  now  common- 
ly referred  to  as  measured  or  budget 
service,  where  telephone  charges  are 
based  on  the  number,  distance,  and 
duration  of  time  spent  on  telephone 
calls.  Lifeline  service  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  a  person's  principal  resi- 
dence. 

Under  the  legislation,  SUte  regula- 
tory commissions  are  given  the  flexl- 
bilty  to  develop  rates  and  eligibility 
criteria  for  the  lifeline  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  needs  and  require- 
ments. In  developing  eligibility  re- 
quirements, however.  State  commis- 
sions are  directed  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  those  most  In  need  of  assist- 
ance: the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  unemployed. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  makes  all 
qualified  exchange  carriers  who  pro- 
vide lifeline  telephone  service  eligible 
for  payments  from  a  lifeline  service 
fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service. 
A  qualified  exchange  carrier  would  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  fund 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  rate  for  lifeline  service 
and  the  cost  of  providing  such  service. 
The  ability  to  communicate  Is.  just 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are,  one 
of  the  most  essential  necessities  of  life. 
The  telephone  keeps  us  In  touch  with 
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family  and  friends  across  town  and 
across  the  country,  and  enables  us  to 
become  an  active  participant  In  the 
community  In  which  we  live.  In  many 
cases,  particularly  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  the  telephone  Is  truly  a  life- 
line to  the  outside  world.  And  for  most 
of  us,  the  telephone  Is  the  principal 
commimications  link  to  local  authori- 
ties In  case  of  emergency. 

However,  upward  pressure  on  local 
telephone  rates  threatens  to  deprive 
many  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor  of 
basic  telephone  service,  isolating  them 
from  friends  and  their  communities. 
Congress  must  address  this  issue  to 
ensure  that  every  American  will  con- 
tinue to  received  affordable  telephone 
service.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
that  those  most  In  need  of  assistance, 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  unemployed,  are  not 
forced  off  the  telephone  network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  also  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  in  conjunction  with  State 
regulatory  commissions,  should  devel- 
op a  lifeline  service  plan  to  ensure  the 
continued  availability  of  affordable 
telephone  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  the  Lifeline  Telephone 
Services  Act  of  1985  and  the  sense-of- 
the-House  resolution.* 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  your  attention  to  an  out- 
standing resolution  recently  passed  at 
the  85th  National  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  the  VFW 
members  concerning  the  tragic  and 
devastating  Internment  of  Japanese 
Americans  In  this  country  during 
Worid  War  II. 

This  resolution.  No.  442,  was  pre- 
sented by  past  commander  In  chief, 
Joseph  A.  Screrra,  chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  85th  National  Convention.  Chi- 
cago. IL.  August  21.  1984.  The  resolu- 
tion was  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  res- 
olution be  presented  to  the  House 
since  today  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Jim  Wright,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  redress 
and  reparations  to  those  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  deprived  of  their 
liberties.  The  number  of  the  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  442,  was  chosen  to  honor 
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the  highly  decorated  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Unit,  the  all  Japanese  Ameri- 
can fighting  unit  of  World  War  II. 

Just  as  the  valiant  members  of  the 
VFW  have  protected  democracy  and 
our  liberty  abroad,  so  do  they  continue 
their  efforts  to  protect  our  precious 
system  of  constitutional  rights  and  lib- 
erties at  home.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend these  individuals  for  their  val- 
iant work  and  hereby  present  their 
resolution  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  or  the  Uhitzd 
States— Resolution  No.  442 

Whereas  during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  with  the  cloud  of  suspicion  hanging 
over  them.  120,000  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  on  the  West  Coast  were  by  force  re- 
moved from  their  homes  under  armed 
guards  of  the  United  States  and  held  in  in- 
carceration for  the  duration  of  hostilities  in 
detention  camps;  sind 

Whereas  there  was  not  a  single  document- 
ed act  of  espionage,  sabotage  or  fifth 
column  activity  committed  by  an  American 
citizen  of  Japanese  ancestry  or  by  a  resident 
Japanese  alien  on  the  West  Coast  before, 
during,  or  after  the  internment:  and 

Whereas  to  set  forth  the  principles 
against  a  recurrence  of  such  a  tragedy  of 
human  rights,  to  uphold  the  ideals  of  what 
this  nation  fought  for  and  that  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  no  way  depend  on  race  or  an- 
cestry: and 

Whereas  in  a  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  petitioned  in 
1942  for  the  right  to  serve  their  country  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  fight  along  with 
fellow  Americans  on  both  fronts  and  served 
with  distinction  and  valor  in  the  442nd  Reg- 
imental Combat  Team  In  E^irope.  In  the 
Military  Intelligence  units  in  the  Pacific, 
and  elsewhere,  more  than  30,000  American 
Japanese  bore  arms  in  defense  of  our  free- 
doms, shedding  their  blood  on  such  far- 
flung  battlefields  as  the  Amo  and  Bniyeres, 
Guadalcanal,  and  Iwo  Jima;  and 

Whereas  upon  their  return  to  civilian  life 
after  discharge  joined  and  looked  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (over  3,000  Ameri- 
can Japanese  members  in  California)  as 
their  veterans  organizations  that  would 
uphold  the  civil  rights  and  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  all  Americans; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  go  on  record  to 
continue  to  protect  the  civil  rights  and  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  all  Americans:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  continue  to 
champion  the  rights  of  all  and  that  the 
rights  of  citizenship  will  never  depend  on 
race  or  ancestry.* 


GREAT  LAKES  PRESERVATION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  introduce  the  Great  Lakes 
Preservation  Act  of  1985  in  an  effort 
to  protect  one  of  our  most  valuable 
natural  resources,  fresh  water.  The 
Great  Lakes  are  not  only  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world.  These  lakes 
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make  up  95  prcent  of  U.S.  fresh  water 
and  20  percent  of  that  of  the  world. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  among  the 
world's  major  waterways,  each  year 
carrying  tons  of  waterbome  shipping 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
ecosystems  of  the  Great  Lakes  which 
provide  sustenance  and  recreation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  severely  affected, 
and  are  continually  threatened  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  species  into 
the  lakes  and  by  pollution.  Diversion 
of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  may  result 
in  adverse  economic  and  ecological 
consequences  which  are  not  now  well 
understood  or  predictable. 

Careful  management  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  permit  the  rehabUitation 
and  protection  of  the  ecosystems, 
while  continuing  and  expanding  the 
use  of  our  fresh  water  resource  in  in- 
dustry, food  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation.  At  this  time, 
management  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
currently  divided  among  many  Feder- 
al. State,  and  international  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  effective  management 
can  be  best  accomplished  through  a 
partnership  of  the  Great  Lake  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are:  (1)  To 
provide  for  a  rational  and  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  management  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported research  aimed  at  protecting, 
rehabilitating,  and  enhancing  the  en- 
vironmental quality  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes;  (2)  to  iden- 
tify issues  of  concern  which  are  affect- 
ing or  will  affect  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  environment,  and  to  develop  and 
promote  coordinated  research,  data 
synthesis,  and  management  plans 
which  address  these  issues;  (3)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary data  bases  of  information  to  sup- 
port the  rational,  efficient,  and  equita- 
ble utilization,  development,  protec- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  resources;  (4)  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Department  of  State  prob- 
lems and  issues  to  be  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for 
study  and  action;  (5)  to  foster  public 
understanding  and  appreciation,  and 
to  assure  greater  understanding  at  all 
levels  of  Government,  of  the  role  of 
the  Great  Lakes  unique  natural  re- 
sources; and  (6)  to  achieve  the  goals 
embodied  in  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1978  through 
improved  organization  and  definition 
of  mission  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  call  upon  you,  my  colleagues,  to 
join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  protect 
this  important  natural  resource  by  of- 
fering your  support  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Preservation  Act  of  1985.« 
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THE  NATIONAL  INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING  ACCOUNT  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague,  Sherwood 
BoEHLER^to  reintroduce  the  National 
Individu^T  Training  Account  Act.  The 
bill  will  establish  joint  employer/ 
worker  fimded  accounts  that  will 
enable  workers  to  obtain  retraining, 
thereby  assisting  them  in  finding  new 
employment. 

Our  economy  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  recovery  from  the  most  recent  reces- 
sion, the  deepest  since  the  Depression. 
However,  the  unemployment  legacy  of 
that  economic  downturn  is  still  being 
felt.  A  November  Department  of  Labor 
Study  offers  some  compelling  evidence 
that  the  effects  of  the  recession  still 
linger.  That  study  shows  that  of  5.1 
million  long-term  workers  who  were 
displaced  from  the  jobs  between  1979 
and  1984.  60  percent  managed  to  find 
new  work.  However,  nearly  half  of 
these  newly  employed  earned  less  in 
their  new  jobs  than  in  the  one  they 
had  lost.  Another  25  percent  of  the  5.1 
million  dislocated  workers  are  still 
looking  for  work.  As  of  yet.  they  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  transition  in 
adjusting  their  new  jobs  skill  to  the 
changing  demands  of  the  job  market. 

The  individual  training  accounts  es- 
tablished in  our  bill  would  assist  these 
and  other  workers  in  making  that 
transition  by  allowing  them  to  obtain 
retraining  to  acquire  new  job  skills. 
These  new  skills  in  turn  will  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  find  employment  in 
the  faster  growing  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  legislation  offers  a  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  retraining  of  displaced 
workers.  Its  greatest  strength  is  that  it 
is  based  on  a  combination  of  personal 
initative.  limited  Government  involve- 
ment, and  the  same  type  of  individual 
choice  that  is  Incorporated  in  the 
time-tested  GI  bill  approach. 

This  type  of  flexible  approach  is  es- 
sential in  today's  rapidly  changing 
economy.  The  economic  recovery  we 
are  now  experiencing  masks  a  historic 
shift  that  is  taking  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  economy.  Decline  of  em- 
ployment in  basic  industries  such  as 
steel,  the  rise  of  new  industries,  the 
movement  of  firms  to  overseas  loca- 
tions, and  the  penetration  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets by  foreign  companies  are  only  the 
most  visible  signs  of  these  changes. 

These  economic  shifts  are  irreversi- 
ble. No  Government  policy  can  spare 
American  workers  and  industries  from 
the  need  to  adapt  to  new  realities. 
However,  they  can  make  the  adaption 
less  painful  that  it  is  now,  as  witnessed 
by  those  underemployed  and  still  un- 
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employed  following  the  most  recent 
recession.  Worker  displacement  is  high 
in  many  regions  of  the  country, 
making  some  kind  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance a  necessity. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
individual  training  accounts  will  con- 
tribute substantially  easing  displaced 
workers"  transition  to  new  employ- 
ment. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  success  of 
our  bill  in  the  98th  Congress  as  it  at- 
tracted 77  cosponsors.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  meet  with  much  suc- 
cess in  the  99th  Congress,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  on  it.« 


RETAIN  16-CENT  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
CIGARETTES  AND  EARMARK 
PART  FOR  MEDICARE  TO  PAY 
FOR  TREATING  SMOKING-RE- 
LATED  DISEASES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  good  health,  both  fiscally  for 
Medicare  and  physically  for  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
continue  the  16-cent  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  with  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment factor  and  earmark  8  cents  of 
the  tax  for  the  Medicare  trust  fund. 

This  bill  has  the  potential  of  saving 
thousands  of  lives  and  raising  billions 
of  dollars.  It  also  would  require  those 
who  smoke  to  pay  for  their  smoking- 
related  diseases. 

Although  the  hazards  of  smoking 
are  generally  known,  the  actual  statis- 
tics demonstrate  dramatically  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  The  Sur- 
geon General  has  estimated  that 
350,000  people  now  die  of  smoking-re- 
lated  diseases  annually.  In  fact,  smok- 
ing has  killed  more  people  in  this 
country  than  all  the  Americans  killed 
in  major  wars  and  traffic  accidents. 
Equally  tragic  is  the  fact  that,  annual- 
ly 10  million  people  will  suffer  from 
smoking-related  disabilities. 

As  a  result,  the  costs  to  society  of 
smoking-related  illnesses,  are  also  dra- 
matic and  staggering.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  estimates  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  now  costing  $27  bil- 
lion in  medical  care  costs  annually. 
This  is  over  10  percent  of  all  health 
care  costs  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  total  annual  loss  of 
productivity  of  $34  billion  due  to 
excess  morbidity  and  disability  and  to 
premature  death.  There  are  nearly  80 
million  lost  working  days,  about  20 
percent  of  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  Policy 
Analysis.  Inc.,  medical  expenses  and 
lost  wages  for  a  man  aged  35  to  44  who 
smokes  more  than  two  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes  a  day   would   average   $58,987 
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over  his  lifetime:  for  a  woman  in  the 
same  category,  the  cost  would  be 
$20,152— reflecting  women's  lower 
earning  potential. 

Perhaps  most  tragic  of  all  is  that 
this  loss  of  life  and  cost  to  our  society 
is  totally  preventable.  Smoking  is  the 
major  preventable  cause  of  illness  and 
death  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  my  bill  will 
not  eliminate  cigarette  smoking.  It  at 
least  will  shift  part  of  this  enormous 
public  financial  burden  from  non- 
smokers  to  the  smokers  who  cause 
these  costs.  The  concept  is  a  simple 
one.  Because  cigarette  smokers  clearly 
incur  a  higher  percentage  of  health 
costs,  they  should  pay  a  greater  per- 
centage of  those  costs  that  smoking 
generates.  In  short,  this  tax  is  a  user 
fee  to  repay  the  public  for  some  of  the 
costs  of  smoking  cigarettes. 

By  earmarking  half  of  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  revenue  and  transferring  it 
to  the  Medicare  trust  fund,  the  money 
would  be  directly  available  to  cover  a 
portion  of  these  health  costs.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  spend  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion annually  for  the  treatment  of 
smoking-related  diseases.  Maintaining 
the  16-cent  excise  tax  on  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  will  generate  revenues  of 
$5,175  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  In 
other  words,  with  half  of  this  amount 
going  to  Medicare,  the  user  fee  would 
cover  the  lion's  share  of  smoking-relat- 
ed Medicare  Program  costs. 

This  legislation  would  also  be  one  of 
many  necessary  steps  to  aid  the  ailing 
Medicare  Program.  Studies  presented 
to  a  special  advisory  council  set  up  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  have  found  that  earmarking 
excise  tax  revenue  for  the  Medicare 
trust  fund  is  one  way  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  Medicare  is  facing.  Ac- 
cording to  experts,  the  total  cost  of 
Medicare  may  run  as  much  as  $400  bil- 
lion ahead  of  its  revenue  between  now 
and  1995.  At  that  rate,  the  Medicare 
hospital  fund  will  be  depleted  around 
1991-92.  My  bill  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  this  huge  deficit  and 
would  raise  for  Medicare  roughly  $2.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  even 
more  In  the  outyears. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  raised  the  Federal 
tax  on  cigarettes  for  the  first  time 
since  1951  from  8  cents  to  16  cents  per 
pack.  Unfortumately,  the  legislation 
provided  for  termination  of  the  in- 
crease in  1985.  My  bill  would  make  the 
increase  permanent  and  would  provide 
yearly  cost-of-living  adjustments  on 
the  tax.  The  revenues  from  cigarette 
taxes  in  real  amounts  have  actually 
dropped  since  1951,  even  considering 
the  increase  in  1982.  Had  the  tax  been 
adjusted  for  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  the  tax  in  1983 
would  have  been  30  cents  per  package. 
During  the  1970's,  cigarette  excise  tax 
collections  fell  from  1  percent  of  all 
Federal   budget   receipts  to  only   0.5 
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percent  in  1980.  Despite  this  lost 
ground,  this  legislation  only  calls  for 
making  permanent  the  16  cent  tax  and 
then  adjusting  by  the  CPI,  or  1  cent 
per  pack,  whichever  is  less. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  cost  effec- 
tive. It  is  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  public.  Seventy-seven 
percent  answered  affirmatively  when 
asked  if  they  favored  an  increase  in 
the  cigarette  excise  tax;  this  was  part 
of  a  national  poll  taken  last  January 
by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  &  White  to  de- 
termine the  public's  views  on  alternate 
ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
Even  more  importantly,  the  Yankelo- 
vich survey  demonstrates  that  smok- 
ers as  well  as  nonsmokers  are  not  op- 
posed to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  smokers  are 
aware  of  the  health  risks  of  smoking 
and  can  actually  prevent  them,  it 
makes  sense  that  they  begin  to  pay  a 
greater  share  of  their  extra  health 
costs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  seri- 
ously consider  this  long  overdue  effort 
to  increase  the  cigarette  excise  tax  and 
earmark  for  the  Medicare  trust  fund. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  be  attacking  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  preventable  cause  of  death 
and  helping  to  keep  Medicare  sound 
and  solvent  for  us  all.* 


GABRIEL  LOZANO,  SR. 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  at  the  recent  death  of 
former  Corpus  Christi  mayor,  Gabriel 
Lozano,  Sr.  I  was  saddened  by  Mr.  Lo- 
zano's  death,  but  proud  of  his  many 
fine  accomplishments  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  service.  I  know  the 
people  of  Corpus  Christi  join  me  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  honor 
of  working  with  Mr.  Lozano  during  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Lozano  was  first 
elected  to  the  city  council  in  1959, 
when  he  served  a  2-year  term,  and  was 
reelected  in  1967.  He  served  14  years 
on  the  council,  which  represented 
more  consecutive  terms  than  any 
other  member  to  date.  Mr.  Lozano 
went  on  to  serve  as  the  city's  mayor 
pro  tern  and  later  mayor. 

Mr.  Lozano  distinguished  himself  in 
many  ways  during  these  terms,  but 
perhaps  most  importantly  by  serving 
as  a  role  model  to  other  Hispanics.  He 
demonstrated  with  persistence,  tact, 
and  congeniality  that  he  could  work 
with  other  politicians  holding  differ- 
ent views.  He  possessed  a  special  talent 
for  reaching  out  to  people  and  finding 
common  ground.  Mr.  Lozano  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  that  he  had  the  dedi- 
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cation,  intelligence,  and  ability  to 
serve  all  of  the  people  of  Corpus 
Christi.  regardless  of  their  race  or  so- 
cioeconomic class.  Mr.  Lozano  was  a 
fine  example  to  many  other  Hispanics 
who  have  gone  on  to  serve  in  all  levels 
of  government. 

Mr.  Lozano  was  a  calming  influence 
in  times  of  political  trouble  and  unrest 
in  Corpus  Christi.  He  used  his  powers 
of  persuasion  and  his  friendliness  to 
work  with  people  to  reach  compromise 
and  solutions  to  problems.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  Mr.  Lozano's  col- 
leagues: "He  was  a  stabilizing  factor 
when  the  city  was  going  through 
tough  problems.  He  was  a  solid 
member  of  the  council  and  always 
available  to  work."  Another  likened 
his  outgoing  nature  and  calm  reason 
to  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Mr. 
Lozano  had  that  keen  ability  to  work 
with  people  that  is  essential  to  any 
civic  leader. 

It  was  not  easy  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's  for  a  Mexican  American  to 
serve  in  public  office.  But  Mr.  Lozano 
had  a  way  of  reaching  out  to  people 
that  helped  him  transcend  the  tradi- 
tional barriers  to  Mexican  Americans 
holding  office.  He  broke  new  ground 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  office  and 
helped  raise  expectations  for  Hispanic 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders.  He 
showed  us.  too,  anything  was  possible, 
given  enough  commitment  and  perser- 
verance.  Mr.  Lozano's  influence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  our  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  called  Mr. 
Lozano  a  friend  and  colleague.  He 
served  as  an  important  model  to  me 
when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
Nueces  County  Commission.  I  learned 
a  great  deal  by  observing  his  way  of 
working  with  people  of  different  polit- 
ical persuasions.  He  has  enriched  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi  by  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  his  unwaivering 
commitment  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Lozano  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  economy  of  Corpus  Chris- 
ti. He  helped  build  the  Convention 
Center  which  he  realized  would  create 
new  jobs  and  bring  money  into  the 
local  economy.  He  was  committed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
the  people  of  Corpus  Christi.  Mr. 
Lozano  saw  projects  such  as  the  Con- 
vention Center  as  a  means  for  creating 
long-term  economic  growth. 

In  addition  to  his  commitment  to 
prosperity  for  city  residents.  Mr. 
Lozano  was  also  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing the  rights  and  status  of  Mexican 
Americans.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  and  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  Christi  branch  of 
LULAC.  Despite  his  hectic  official 
schedule.  Mr.  Lozano  also  found  time 
to  work  for  the  community  through 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Lozano  helped  form  the 
Nueces  National  Bank  and  was  a 
member   of    the    board    of    directors. 
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Throughout  his  life,  he  blended  public 
service,  community  activism,  and  vol- 
untarism in  a  way  that  will  ensure  his 
memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Corpus  Christi. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife.  Juanita,  and  to  his 
children,  Gabe.  Jr.,  E>avid,  Robert, 
Peter,  and  Imelda.  He  is  also  survived 
by  3  sisters,  a  brother,  16  grandchil- 
dren, and  6  great-grandchildren. 

I  know  Mr.  Lozano's  family  is  proud 
of  him  and  his  lifetime  commitment  to 
the  public  good.  I  hope  they  will  cher- 
ish the  many  fine  memories  of  him 
and  will  be  strengthened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  us  share  in  their 
grief.  We  will  remember  them  all  In 
our  thoughts  and  prayers.* 


NATIONAL  DIVIDEND  ACT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  reconvenes,  the  problem  of 
the  Federal  deficit  looms  larger  than 
ever. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  National 
Dividend  Act,  which  incorporates  prin- 
ciples of  both  supply  side  and  demand 
side  economics  in  an  effort  to  give  citi- 
zens a  more  direct  stake  in  the  econo- 
my and  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  believe  the  proposals  embodied  in 
the  National  Dividend  Act  are  unique, 
and  elements  thereof  are  worthy  of  se- 
rious consideration  as  a  part  of  the  im- 
pending debate  on  how  to  resolve  the 
deficit  dilemma.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  concept  their  close  atten- 
tion.* 


HAMADY  BROS.  POOD  MARKETS 
FEEDS  THE  NEEDY  WITH  "OP- 
ERATION CHRISTMAS"  IN 
FLINT.  MI 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICRIOAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Thursday.  January  3,  1985 
*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  tremendous 
effort  to  feed  the  needy  over  the 
recent  holidays  In  Michigan's  Seventh 
Congressional  District  by  a  clvlc- 
minded  businessman  there,  Mr.  Alex 
Dandy. 

Through  the  "Operation  Christmas 
1984  Project,"  Mr.  Dandy  and  his  su- 
permarkets, the  Hamady  Bros.  Pood 
Markets,  fed  more  than  15,000  needy 
families  In  the  Flint  area  over  the 
holidays.  It  was  a  project  coordinated 
by  Mr.  Dandy  which  involved  hun- 
dreds of  supporting  workers  and  agen- 
cies and  merited  the  attention  of  the 
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national  news  media  and  a  letter  of 
support  from  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  Dandy  and  the  Hamady  Bros. 
Pood  Markets  have  supported  such  a 
project  for  4  years  now,  but  the  1984 
project  was  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking.  In  1981,  Mr.  E>andy  con- 
ceived the  project  and  fed  558  needy 
families.  In  1982,  he  fed  1,226  families 
and  in  1983  he  fed  5,450  families.  He 
decided  to  greatly  increase  the  size  of 
the  project  in  1984,  and  settled  upon 
an  original  goal  of  raising  enough 
money  to  feed  7,000  families.  By  the 
end  of  November,  however,  he  already 
had  raised  enough  money  from  gener- 
ous supporters  to  feed  more  than  his 
original  goal,  so  he  increased  the  goal 
to  10.000  families.  Later,  he  increased 
the  goal  again  to  reach  all  of  the  ap- 
proximately 15,000  families  on  public 
assistance  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Dandy  mailed  a  food  certificate 
to  each  family,  entitling  them  to 
redeem  it  at  any  of  the  28  Hamady 
Bros,  outlets  in  the  Seventh  District 
for  two  bags  of  groceries.  Each  certifi- 
cate was  valid  for  enough  food  to  feed 
a  family  a  holiday  dinner.  Each  family 
received  a  6-pound  roaster  chicken,  a 
box  of  stuffing  mix,  3  pounds  of 
Michigan  apples,  a  dozen  serving  rolls, 
a  loaf  of  white  bread,  a  pumpkin  pie,  a 
large  bottle  of  soft  drink,  9  ounces  of 
potato  chips,  5  pounds  of  Michigan 
white  potatoes,  a  half  gallon  of  milk,  a 
can  of  cranberry  sauce,  and  two  cans 
of  green  beans.  In  all,  more  than  187 
tons  of  food  were  distributed. 

More  than  $10,000  was  raised  from 
the  general  public  for  the  project 
through  donation  cannisters  placed 
throughout  the  area  in  Hamady  Bros, 
stores,  factories  and  other  business  lo- 
cations. In  addition.  $25,000  was  do- 
nated by  the  General  Motors/United 
Auto  Workers  Care  and  Share  Pro- 
gram, and  $125,000  was  contributed  by 
food  vendors  and  suppliers.  Mr.  Dandy 
donated  $50,000  personally.  Hamady 
Bros,  absorbed  administrative,  han- 
dling, and  other  costs  which  is  estimat- 
ed at  more  than  $200,000  additionally. 

In  addition.  United  Way  provided 
the  postal  permit  and  postage  and  do- 
nated space  for  the  mailing  prepara- 
tion; U.S.  Postal  Service  employees  ex- 
pedited the  mail  so  that  certificates 
would  reach  people  in  time  for  the 
holidays:  more  than  200  human  serv- 
ice agencies  coordinated  their  holiday 
activities  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
to  ensure  that  everyone  was  reached; 
hundreds  of  community  volunteers 
pitched  in  to  help  with  answering  tele- 
phones, processing  applications,  re- 
checking  addresses,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  tasks  to  make  the  project  suc- 
cessful. 

The  "Operation  Christmas  1984 
Project"  was  a  tremendous  success  be- 
cause of  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  Mr.  Dandy,  the  employees  of 
Hamady    Bros.,    and    the    businesses. 
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churches,  and  community  volunteers 
who  donated  time,  money,  and  other 
items. 

It  was  a  community-wide  effort 
under  Mr.  Dandy's  leadership  and  in- 
spired by  his  own  personal  example.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the 
Nation  of  people  helping  others  less 
fortunate  than  they  so  that  together 
all  could  enjoy  a  full  meal  for  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  Dandy  is  deserving  of  this  spe- 
cial recognition  by  the  Congress  for 
his  outstanding  commitment  to  his 
community.  His  accomplishment 
merits  the  highest  commendation.* 


IRA  AND  RETIREMENT  PLANS 
ABILITY  TO  INVEST  IN  TANGI- 
BLE ASSETS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

or  CALirORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reinstate  the 
ability  of  an  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count [IRA]  and  certain  other  individ- 
ually directed  retirement  plans  to 
invest  in  tangible  assets— which  some 
call  collectibles.  It  became  clear  that 
certain  abuses  had  taken  place  prior  to 
the  1981  ban  on  these  investments. 
Congress  overreacted  in  1981  by  pass- 
ing a  total  ban  on  such  transactions. 
My  proposal  removes  this  total  ban  by 
specifically  addressing  these  problems 
and  setting  up  practical  procedures 
which  can  easily  be  checked  for  com- 
pliance by  the  IRS  which  will  prevent 
these  types  of  abuses. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  ban  in 
1981  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  were  en- 
countering significani  problems  be- 
cause of  disintermodiation  and  other 
reasons.  That  problem  has  clearly 
been  eliminated  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  fact,  a  large  number  of  financial  in- 
stitutions are  now  offering  precious 
metals  and  numismatic  programs,  for 
instjmce.  sales  or  loans  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans should  have  the  freedom  to 
choose  between  different  types  of  in- 
vestment options.  We,  in  Congress, 
should  not  try  to  force  this  choice 
upon  them.  My  proposal  returns  this 
basic  financial  freedom  to  Americans. 
Thus,  if  coins  will  provide  a  better 
return  than  stock,  their  IRA  can 
invest  in  coins.  And  when  stock  pro- 
vides the  better  investment  their  IRA 
can  switch  to  stock.  The  present  ban 
has  the  unfortunate  lesult  of  reducing 
the  earning  pot^'ntial  of  IRA's  by  not 
allowing  a  choice  between  all  types  of 
investments,  thus  reducing  the  retire- 
ment funds  of  the  elderly.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  think  this  should  be  done 
if  we  can  address  the  problems  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  My  proposal  does 
this. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  quickly  approve 
my  proposal  to  allow  IRA's  and  other 
individually  directed  retirement  plans 
to  acquire  tangible  investment  assets. 

The  specifics  of  my  proposal  follow: 
Proposal 

The  uncomplicated  proposal  Is  to  substi- 
tute for  the  total  ban  of  present  section 
408(m)  of  the  tax  law.  the  following  set  of 
rules: 

The  acquisition  (whether  by  contribution 
or  otherwise)  of  a  tangible  Investment  asset 
by  an  IRA  or  other  covered  account  from 
the  individual  (or  his  beneficiaries)  for 
whose  benefit  the  account  has  been  created 
Is  barred. 

The  transfer  (whether  by  distribution, 
loan,  use.  or  otherwise)  of  a  tangible  Invest- 
ment asset  by  an  IRA  or  other  covered  ac- 
count to  the  individual  (or  his  beneficiaries) 
for  whose  benefit  the  account  has  been  cre- 
ated is  barred. 

Under  the  proposal  an  IRA  may  invest  In 
tangible  investnient  assets  by  purchasing  at 
arm's  length  in  the  market  place,  hold  for 
appreciation,  and  sell  in  the  market  place  at 
arm's  length. 

ACCOMMODATION  TO  TAX  LAW  CONCKRNS 

The  supporters  of  the  total  ban  Imposed 
by  section  408(m)  were  reacting  to  the  fol- 
lowing potentials  for  abuse.  Each  Is  elimi- 
nated under  the  proposal. 

1.  Acquisition  Value.— A  potential  for 
abuse  might  have  arisen  where  the  taxpayer 
contributes  from  his  own  collection  to  his 
IRA  a  stamp,  rare  coin,  antique,  work  of  art. 
or  other  tangible  investment  asset  and  the 
contributed  property  is  aggressively  valued. 
The  available  audit  resources  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  do  not  permit  adequate 
policing. 

The  proposal  avoids  the  potential  abuse  as 
effectively  as  does  present  section  408;  m). 
Under  both  regimes  the  taxpayer  cannot 
transfer  a  tangible  investment  asset  to  the 
IRA.  There  is  of  course  no  valuation  Issue  In 
a  purchase  by  the  IRA  on  the  market. 

2.  Distribution  Value.— Another  potential 
abuse  might  have  arisen  where  the  IRA  dis- 
tributes a  tangible  investment  asset  to  the 
taxpayer  or  his  beneficiary  if.  at  the  time  of 
distribution,  the  prcpeny  is  conservatively 
valued  and.  more  than  a  year  later  the  re- 
cipient sells  the  tangible  investment  asset  at 
a  high  price.  The  available  audit  resources 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  do  not 
permit  adequate  policing. 

Again,  the  proposal  avoids  the  potential 
abuse  as  effectively  as  does  present  .section 
408(m).  Under  both  regimes  the  IRA  cannoi. 
transfer  a  tangible  investment  asset  to  the 
taxpayer  or  his  beneficiary.  There  Is  no 
valuation  issue  in  a  sale  by  the  IRA  on  the 
market. 

3.  Consumption  Value.— Another  potential 
abuse  might  have  arisen  where  there  is  a 
purported  transfer  out  of  his  personal  col- 
lection and  into  an  IRA  of  a  work  of  art. 
rug.  antique,  or  other  tangible  investment 
asset  that  carries  a  consumption  value,  but 
the  taxpayor  in  fact  continues  to  enjoy  that 
benefit  tli/ough  retained  possession  or  use. 
Once  again,  the  bvailable  audit  resources  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  do  not  permit 
adequate  policing. 

The  proposal  avoids  the  potential  abuse  as 
effectively  as  does  present  section  408(m). 
The  IRA  custodian  can  only  acquire  a  tangi- 
ble investment  asset  directly  from  a  seller 
on  the  market  and  can  only  dispose  of  a  col- 
lectible to  a  buyer  on  the  market.  It  can 
never  be  loaned  to  him.  He  can  never  use  It. 
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It  is  never  in  his  hands  or  on  his  wall  or 
floor.  The  asset's  consumption  value  is  not 
retained  or  enjoyed  by  the  Uxpayer.  Thus, 
without  Increasing  the  audit  burden  the 
proposal  effectuates  the  prohibition  In 
ERISA  against  the  taxpayers  use  of  IRA 
assets  before  the  taxpayer  retires.  • 


OILMAN  SEEKS  RELIEF  IN 
BRINKS  TRIAL  COSTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  bring  before  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  my  constituents  in  Rockland, 
Orange  and  Westchester  Counties.  For 
several  years  now,  owing  to  the 
Brink's  robl)ery  trial  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground, these  fine  constituents  of  our 
22d  Congressional  District  ha'.'e  been 
suffering  the  immense  costs  associated 
with  a  trial  of  such  national  propor- 
tions. Due  to  the  terrorist  nature  of 
the  defendants,  part  of  a  nationwide 
network  of  revolutionary  groups  and 
subgroups,  intense  and  high-level  secu- 
rity precautions  had  to  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  protect  local  citizens  from 
possible  retaliation.  Arrested  in  Rock- 
land County,  the  defendants  were  first 
prosecuted  in  Orange  County  follow- 
ing an  order  for  a  change  of  venue. 
Subsequently,  the  trial  was  moved 
again  to  neighlx)ring  Westchester 
County.  Because  in  each  instance,  new 
security  precautions  had  to  be  under- 
taken, the  cost  of  the  trial  escalated. 
Concluded  this  past  summer,  a  close 
estimate  of  the  final  costs  hovers 
around  $5  million.  Indeed.  Time  maga- 
zine has  described  the  Brinks  trial  as 
the  most  expensive  in  history. 

The  crux  of  this  problem  lies  with  a 
orovision  of  New  York  State  law, 
which  proscribes  that  all  ccsts  associ- 
ated with  a  criminal  prosecution  mus* 
be  borne  by  the  county  in  wiiich  the 
crime  was  committed.  This  means  that 
Rockland  County  must  reimburse 
both  Orange  and  Westchester  counties 
for  their  .«hare  of  the  costs  of  the  trial. 
The  extreme  burden  that  rests  with 
Rockland  County  escalated  to  the 
point  wherj  they  have  become  appro- 
priate candidates  fo;  disaster  assist- 
pjice 

Last  September,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administ.ative  Law  of  the  Judici- 
ary Comirittee  neld  ?  hearing  on  H.R. 
5763,  the  Game  measure  I  am  retntro- 
duciiig  today.  That  hearing  fooused  on 
the  substantial  financial  ouiden  being 
shouldered  by  Rockland  County,  as 
well  as  the  clear  Federal  interest  in 
seeing  th's  case  prosecuted  to  the  fuM- 
est  extent  of  the  law.  Theref^ore,  be- 
cause State  penalties  were  more  severe 
than  the  Federal  penalties,  it  vas  in- 
cumbent upon  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
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Federal  Government,  to  see  the  de- 
fendants prosecuted. 

The  entire  Westchester  delegation 
joins  with  me  introducing  this  meas- 
ure. Messrs.  Fish.  Biaggi  and  Dio- 
GuARDi  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  all 
three  counties  in  seeing  to  it  that 
Rockland  County  is  reimbursed.  Oth- 
erwise, payment  to  the  county  govern- 
ments or  Orange  and  Westchester 
dims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all  encouraged 
by  the  consideration  given  to  Rock- 
land County  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law. 
Mr.  Hall,  and  the  other  sul>coinmittee 
members.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Con- 
gress we  can  see  further  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  us  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

H.R.  109 
A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  for  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the 
Brinlis  robt>ery  trial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Attorney 
General")  shall  reimburse  the  government 
of  Rockland  County.  New  York,  for  all  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  and  trial  of  the  criminal 
actions  entitled  "People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  v.  Katherlne  Boudin,  David  Gilbert, 
Judith  Clark.  Samuel  Brown,  and  Donald 
Weems"  (Rockland  County  indictments 
numbered  81-285;  82-6:  transferred  to 
Orange  County)  and  "People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  v.  Katherine  Boudin  and  Samuel 
Brown"  (Rockland  County  indictments 
numl)ered  81-285:  82-6:  transferred  to  West- 
chester County).  Reimbursement  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  to  Rockland  County  for 
all  reasonable  expenses  directly  incurred  as 
a  result  of  these  criminal  actions,  as  well  as 
for  those  reasonable  expenses  indirectly  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  change  of  venue  in 
these  actions  to  other  locations  within  New 
York  State.  Reimbursable  Items  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  defendants: 

(2)  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
courtroom  security  in  these  criminal  ac- 
tions: and 

(3)  the  cost  of  ensuring  and  maintaining 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  defendants 
and  the  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  connection  with  these  criminal  actions. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  of  Rockland 
County  shall  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
records  pertaining  to  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  these 
trials.  Such  records  shall  remain  subject  to 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Following  the 
completion  of  each  criminal  action  de- 
scribed in  section  1,  the  government  of 
Rockland  County  shall  submit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  final  and  detailed  report  dis- 
closing all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  these  criminal  actions.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  each  report 
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and  determine  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment for  which  Rockland  County  is  eligible 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1,  1985,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.* 


THE  MICHIGAN  BASKETBALL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  the  work  of  the  Michi- 
gan Basketball  Advisory  Council, 
which  is  headquartered  in  Kalamazoo, 
MI.  The  council  was  conceived  in  1980 
as  a  body  of  private  citizens  dedicated 
to  enhancing  the  opportunity  for 
Michigan  youth  to  participate  in  ath- 
letics in  general  and  basketball  in  par- 
ticular. The  Council  is  equally  dedicat- 
ed to  protecting  the  integrity  of  ath- 
letics as  a  foundation  for  the  building 
of  those  qualities  of  character— self 
discipline,  teamwork,  and  competitive- 
ness—which are  the  cornerstone  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

The  response  to  these  ideas  has  been 
tremendous.  In  4  years  the  coimcil  has 
grown  to  include  more  than  100  mem- 
bers from  across  Michigan.  The  efforts 
of  these  members  have  been,  in  the 
true  American  tradition,  on  an  entire- 
ly volunteer  and  cooperative  basis. 

In  this  short  time  span  the  council 
has  made  possible  contributions  of 
more  than  $4,000  in  cash  and  athletic 
equipment  to  Michigan  schools,  uni- 
versities, communities,  athletic  clubs. 
and  other  sports-minded  organiza- 
tions. 

The  councU  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  public  awareness  of 
Michigan's  many  outstanding  basket- 
ball programs  and  deserves  recongni- 
tion  for  the  work  and  commitment  of 
its  members.* 


THREE  WAYS  TO  ACHIEVE 
FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
99th  Congress  convenes  we  are  again 
faced  with  the  formidable  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  It  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  rhetoric— the 
same  words  we  have  heard  year  after 
year— will  not  accomplish  the  goal.  We 
must  add  the  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  basic  document  of 
our  Government— the  Constitution. 

The   economic   indicators   are   defi- 
nitely pointing  to  an  economy  which  is 
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good  for  all  Americans,  particularly 
with  an  inflation  rate  of  4  to  5  per- 
cent. Such  an  optimistic  outlook  gives 
one  pause  to  wonder  why  all  the 
ruckus  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  obvious  to  me,  as  it  is  to 
many  of  our  colleagues,  that  if  the 
Government  continues  its  excessive 
demand  for  money,  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  finance  investments  needed 
to  continue  on  our  current  path  of 
economic  growth.  Unless  we  change 
course.  Interest  rates  will  rise  driving 
many  prospective  buyers  out  of  the 
money  markets. 

While  there  can  be  more  than  one 
reason  for  rising  interest  rates,  the 
Federal  deficit  is  certainly  the  most 
obvious  culprit. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have,  along  with 
many  Members  of  Congress,  sponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  27.  providing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues,  who  have  not  done  so.  to 
cosponsor  this  critical  legislation. 

I  also  believe  that  if  we  are  truly  se- 
rious about  bringing  the  Federal 
budget  under  control,  we  need  to  con- 
sider ways  to  restrain  spending.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  line- 
item  veto  authority,  a  tool  used  in  43 
States  with  proven  success,  is  one  of 
the  best  means  we  can  offer  to  cut 
Federal  spending. 

A  line-item  veto  would  give  the 
President  the  chance  to  pare  back 
spending  in  specific  areas  without  re- 
jecting whole  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
taining worthwhile  and  necessary  pro- 
grams. Most  State  governments  find 
the  line-item  veto  approach  useful  in 
restraining  the  natural  impulse  of  leg- 
islatures to  include  items  which  may 
not  stand  up  to  the  test  of  individusd 
votes.  Those  same  legislatures  manage 
to  keep  spending  and  taxation  in  bal- 
ance. 

I  believe  we  can  benefit  from  the  ex- 
ample given  us  by  the  States.  I.  again, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sponsor,  as  I 
have  done,  legislation  providing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  give  the 
President  line  item  veto  authority. 

Third,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  once  a  balanced  budget  is 
achieved,  any  siuplus  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  (Jebt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  achievement 
of  a  balanced  budget  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  slip  back  to  the  irresponsi- 
ble si>ending  practices  of  the  past.  We 
must  use  that  achievement  as  the 
foundation  for  a  solid  commitment  to 
fiscal  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Once  again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  review  these  three  legis- 
lative initiatives  with  an  eye  toward 
ensuring  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
Nation,  and  add  their  names  as  sup- 
porters of  these  measures  critical  to 
our  Nation's  future.* 
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THE  NATURAL  GAS  POUCY  ACTT 
OP  1978 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEirrATIVES 

Thunday,  Janxmry  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  indications  that  natural  gas 
price  increases  will  be  far  more  moder- 
ate this  winter  than  they  have  been  in 
the  recent  past.  This  is  most  welcome 
news  to  beleaguered  natural  gas  con- 
sumers, who  have  been  forced  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  skyrocketing  gas  prices 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Despite  these  optimistic  predictions, 
I  Relieve  that  we  must  maintain  our 
vigilance  to  ensure  that  gas  consumers 
receive  the  price  relief  they  well  de- 
serve. For  that  reason.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  I  sponsored  In  the  98th 
Congress  which  is  intended  to  ease  the 
burden  of  natural  gas  prices  on  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  to  Increase  informa- 
tion available  to  the  public  Involving 
the  ratemaking  process. 

The  bill  has  two  sections.  The  first 
requires  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  submit  semiannu- 
al reports  to  the  Energy  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  These  re- 
ports are  to  compile  and  organize  in- 
formation filed  by  pipeline  companies 
at  FERC  to  make  data  on  pipeline  ac- 
tivities more  readily  available  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  With  enhanced 
accessibility  to  this  information.  Con- 
gress and  the  public  will  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise much  greater  scrutiny  over  pipe- 
line activities.  

In  these  semiannual  reports.  FERC 
will  sp)ecifically  required  to  submit: 

A  list  of   all   purchase   gas  adjust- 
ments   from    all    pipeline    companies 
during  the  past  6  months; 
A  list  of  all  rate  changes,  including 

the  percent  change; 

The  status  before  FERC  of  each  rate 
filing  and  of  those  filings  still  pending 
from  the  preceding  periods; 

A  description  of  any  action  taken  by 
FERC,  or  change  in  FERC  policy,  that 
has  a  positive  or  negative  effect  on 
consumer  prices,  along  with  an  analy- 
sis of  that  effect. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  modi- 
fies FERC's  current  policy  of  granting 
interim  rate  hikes  to  pipeline  compa- 
nies subject  to  refund.  The  bill  speci- 
fies that  consumers  will  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  the  higher  prices  unless  and 
until  FERC  has  ruled  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  that  rate  hike.  Under  the 
present  system,  there  is  very  little  in- 
centive for  FERC  and  pipelines  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  a  rate  hike  quick- 
ly because  the  interim  rate  hike  allows 
pipelines  to  collect  the  higher  rates  in- 
definitely. My  bill  will  not  allow  that 
interim  hike  to  go  into  effect  until 
FERC  has  made  a  decision,  except  in 
the  case  of  severe  financial  hardship 
on  the  part  of  the  pipeline. 
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I  believe  that  this  bill  requiring  pipe- 
lines to  prove  that  these  increased 
costs  are  justified  before  they  can 
begin  to  collect  from  consumers  and 
Increasing  congressional  and  public 
access  to  FERC's  information  will 
guarantee  that  lower  gas  costs  are 
passed  along  directly  to  consumers.  I 
welcome  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  legislation.* 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO 

ALLOW  CONTINUED  ACCESS 
TO  HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR 
WOMEN  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  women  and  their  children  are  with- 
out health  insurance  in  an  era  when 
the  lack  of  such  insurance  can  mean 
having  no  medical  care  at  all.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  growing  problem  Repre- 
sentative Clay  and  I  are  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  requiring  group 
health  insurance  plans  to  allow  contin- 
ued access  to  the  plan  for  women  and 
their  dependent  children  who  have 
been  previously  covered  but,  due  to  a 
change  in  family  status  suddenly  find 
themselves  uninsured. 

Among  nearly  100  million  full-time 
and  part-time  civilian  workers  nation- 
wide, 59  million  were  covered  by  their 
employers'  health  plans.  Yet  any- 
where from  49.1  million  to  76.7  million 
Americans  under  65  either  lack  full- 
year  insurance  or  have  inadequate 
policies,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Lacking  health  insurance, 
last  year  alone,  200.000  Americans 
were  denied  emergency  hospital  care 
and  800.000  were  denied  routine  hospi- 
tal care. 

Divorced  and  widowed  women  and 
their  children  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble. Once  there  has  been  a  change  In 
their  marital  status,  under  the  terms 
of  most  group  health  policies  they  are 
not  continued  In  the  group  and  must 
obtain  their  own  health  insurance. 
Even  though  the  plana  frequently 
allow  for  the  conversion  to  an  Individ- 
ual policy,  It  is  far  more  expensive 
compared  to  the  group  policy,  usually 
offers  less  coverage,  and  often  does 
not  pay  for  preexisting  conditions. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  divorced 
or  widowed  nonworklng  spouse  is  put 
Into  a  position  of  paying  much  more 
for  must  less  health  Insurance  or 
going  without  coverage  altogether.  All 
too  frequently  she  and  her  children  go 
without  coverage.  In  fact,  in  a  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Medical 
Care  Expenditure  Survey,  divorced 
women  were  found  twice  as  likely  to 
be  uninsured  as  mairried  women.  Using 
the  Current  Population  Survey,  the 
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Urban  Institute  determined  that  16.6 
percent  of  divorced/separated  women 
and  7  percent  of  widowed  women  aged 
19  to  64  were  without  health  coverage. 
In  California  alone  this  means  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  women 
are  without  health  coverage. 

Spouses  of  employed  workers  who 
become  medicare  eligible  constitute 
another  group  who  too  frequently  lose 
group  health  Insurance.  Under  the 
terms  of  many  health  policies,  when 
the  employed  spouse  becomes  medi- 
care eligible  he  or  she  and  the  unem- 
ployed spouse  loses  group  coverage. 
All  to  often  these  people  become  in- 
surance poor  as  they  scramble  to  pay 
medicare  part  B  premiums,  find  sup- 
plemental medicare  policies  and  seek 
Individual  coverage  for  the  Ineligible 
spouse. 

mOIVIOUALS  COVERED 

To  help  these  various  groups  obtain 
health  insurance,  this  legislation 
denies  the  business  tax  deduction  for 
group  health  Insurance  to  all  employ- 
ers who  fail  to  provide  5  years  of  con- 
tinuation coverage  to  the  above  Indi- 
viduals. The  corresponding  ERISA 
provisions  are  also  amended  to  allow 
Individuals  the  right  to  sue  employers 
who  fail  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation option.  After  the  5  years  a  con- 
version option  must  also  be  available. 
Specifically  the  continuation  option 
will  be  extended  to:  (1)  widows  and 
widowers  and  dependent  children  of 
employed  spouses  who  have  been  cov- 
ered under  the  group  plan  for  at  least 
the  preceding  month  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  employed  spouse,  (2)  di- 
vorced and  separated  individuals  and 
dependent  children  of  employed 
spouses  who  have  been  covered  under 
the  plan  for  at  least  the  preceding 
month  prior  to  the  separation  or  di- 
vorce, and  (3)  spouses  under  65  of  cov- 
ered employees  who  become  Medicare 
eligible. 

HonncATioH  or  coiminjATioii  optioh 

In  order  to  make  policy  holders 
aware  of  the  continuation  option, 
every  insurer  will  be  required  to  notify 
all  group  members  smd  their  depend- 
ents of  the  continuation  option  at  the 
time  of  the  Issuance  of  the  policy. 
Both  spouses  will  have  to  sign  and 
return  a  form  to  the  Insurer  stating 
they  have  read  and  understand  the 
terms  of  the  continuation  option. 
Upon  a  change  In  marital  status  of  an 
employed  spouse  or  upon  Medicare  eli- 
gibility, the  employed  spouse  must 
notify  the  insurer  of  such  a  change.  In 
the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employed 
spouse,  the  employer  will  be  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  policy  to  notify 
the  Insurer  of  the  change.  Within  14 
days  of  notification  by  the  employer 
or  employee  of  a  status  chsuige.  the 
group  health  plan  is  to  notify  the  af- 
fected dependents  of  the  continuation 
option  by  first  class  mail  to  the  last 
known  address.  The  affected  spouse 
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and  dependent  children  will  have  90 
days  after  being  notified  by  the  group 
plan  to  apply  for  the  continuation  cov- 
erage. They  may  not  be  dropped  from 
coverage  during  this  90-day  period. 

TERMS  or  THE  POUCY 

To  insure  affordable  coverage  the 
continuation  option  will  not  be  condi- 
tional upon  any  physical  examination. 
It  will  entitle  the  individual  to  the 
same  scope  of  coverage  as  similarly  sit- 
uated Individuals  provided  under  the 
group  plan  at  the  time  of  continu- 
ation. 

LENGTH  or  COirriWUATIOI*  POLICY 

The  continuation  privilege  is  to  con- 
tinue for  5  years  above  and  beyond  the 
90-day  initial  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
5-year  continuation  period  the  spouse 
and  dependents  are  to  be  offered  the 
right  to  a  conversion  policy.  Spouses 
and  eligible  dependents  may  not  be 
terminated  during  the  continuation 
period  unless  one  of  the  following  con- 
ditions occur:  (1)  the  employer  no 
longer  offers  any  group  health  plan. 
(2)  the  insured  spouse  falls  to  make 
timely  payments  of  the  premiums.  (3) 
the  insured  spouse  becomes  eligible 
for  equivalent  coverage  under  another 
group  policy  or  becomes  eligible  for 
Medicare,  or  (4)  the  insured  spouse  re- 
marries, but  the  marriage  of  a  depend- 
ent child  will  not  invalidate  the  con- 
tinuation provisions  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

PAYMENT  or  PREMIUM 

Both  the  employer  and  employee 
share  of  the  premium  Is  to  be  paid  by 
the  Insured  spouse  directly  to  the  in- 
surer, or  to  the  employer  if  the  insurer 
and  employer  agree  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. This  does  not  preclude  the 
employer  from  continuing  to  pay  the 
premium  for  the  spouse  and  depend- 
ent children  if  he/she  so  chooses.  The 
policy  will  provide  that  the  continuing 
individual  will  have  the  option  of 
paying  the  premium  in  monthly  In- 
stallments. Most  Importantly,  premi- 
ums may  not  exceed  the  combined  em- 
ployer/employee premiums  assessed 
for  each  similarly  situated  group 
member  under  the  group  insurance 
policy.  In  order  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  to  the  insurer,  premi- 
ums may  be  based  upon  the  communi- 
ty costs  of  the  pool  of  members  of  the 
group  insurance  policy,  family  mem- 
bers and  dependents  covered  under 
the  group,  and  continued  policy  hold- 
ers. 

EPTECTIVE  DATE 

On  or  after  January  1,  1986,  every 
group  contract  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  provide  for  a  5- 
year  continuation  option  within  the 
plan  for  the  above  groups,  with  the 
right  to  convert  after  the  5  years  to 
a  conversion  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beauty  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  that  we  can  provide  millions 
of  women  and  their  children  with 
access  to  affordable  group  health  in- 
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surance  without  costing  the  Federal 
Government  a  dime  and  with  nominal 
or  no  cost  to  the  health  Insurance  In- 
dustry. Knowing  that  the  lack  of 
health  insurance  too  often  means 
going  without  health  care.  Mr.  Clay 
and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  see  the 
merit  of  this  bill  and  join  us  in  seeking 
speedy  passage.* 


REDRESS  FOR  JAPANESE 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  HZPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  join  our  es- 
teemed majority  leader,  Jim  Wright 
and  a  number  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Civil  Liber- 
ties Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses an  issue  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  our  system  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  we  intro- 
duced this  legislation  as  H.R.  4110. 
The  bill  was  designed  to  specifically 
implement  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians.  Our  new  bill.  H.R.  442,  is 
Identical  In  substance  to  the  bUl  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the 
number  that  has  been  chosen  for  the 
bill.  H.R.  442.  This  number  honors  the 
famous  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  of  World  War  II.  This  unit  was 
composed  entirely  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  many  of  whom  had 
volunteered  from  this  Nation's  deten- 
tion camps.  Forced  to  leave  their 
homes  on  the  west  coast  with  their 
families,  these  dedicated  Americans 
volunteered  for  combat  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  United  States. 
While  they  shed  their  blood  In  the 
service  of  this  Nation,  their  families- 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
children— remained  behind  barbed 
wire  and  under  armed  military  guard 
as  prisoners  of  the  country  for  which 
these  men  were  willing  to  give  their 
lives  In  combat. 

The  442d  fought  In  some  of  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  campaigns  of 
the  European  theater.  It  was  the  most 
highly  decorated  unit  of  its  size  In  the 
military  history  of  the  United  States. 
During  five  major  campaigns,  this  unit 
earned  over  18,000  decorations  and 
had  over  9,000  Ptirple  Hearts.  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  this  historic  legislation 
should  be  designated  in  honor  of  these 
fine  men. 

The  civil  rights  abridgement  which 
this  legislation  addresses  began  for 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  on 
February  19.  1942.  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the  Infa- 
mous   Executive    Order    9066.    This 
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order  authorized  military  commanders 
to  exclude  citizens  and  aliens  from  cer- 
tain areas,  supposedly  to  protect 
against  acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage. 
The  order  was  promulgated  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  no  documented  cases 
of  disloyalty  by  Japanese  Americans 
existed  and  none  has  subsequently 
arisen. 

Executive  Order  9066  was  the  first 
step  In  an  odyssey  of  deprivation,  de- 
tention, and  denial  of  civil  rights.  Soon 
after  the  order,  all  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  and  resident 
aliens  were  prohibited  from  living, 
working,  or  traveling  on  the  west 
coast.  Japanese  Americans  living  in 
the  area  were  removed  to  temporary 
assembly  centers  and  then  on  to  relo- 
cation camps  where  conditions  ranged 
from  passable  to  deplorable.  The  con- 
cept of  habeas  corpus  was  simply  for- 
gotten. 

What  was  the  experience  of  those 
camps?  For  my  parents  there  was  the 
discouraging  loss  of  business,  home, 
and  other  possessions.  There  are  vi- 
sions of  barbed  wire  fences  and  sentry 
dogs,  of  loss  of  privacy  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate sanitation;  and  memories  of  the 
heart-wrenching  divisions  that  oc- 
curred as  families  were  separated  by 
physical  distance  and  the  emotional 
distress  of  the  camps.  And  there  was 
the  stigma  of  implied  guilt  as  this 
Nation  determined  that  we  were  a 
threat  to  national  security,  that  be- 
cause of  our  race,  no  matter  how  many 
generations  passed.  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  could  never  really  be 
trustworthy  Americans. 

But  what  Is  most  striking  about  all 
of  these  internment  camp  stories  is 
the  faith  and  hope  that  remained. 
Faith  in  the  law  of  the  land;  pride  In 
this  country;  and  most  of  all,  a  sincere 
desire  to  prove  loyalty  to  this  great 
Nation  and  be  allowed  to  serve  Its 
Ideals  and  principles.  AU  this,  despite 
the  fact  that  basic  constitutional  and 
civil  rights  were  being  denied. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  this  faith  that 
brings  me  before  you  today.  For  I 
firmly  believe  that  our  actions  here 
are  essential  for  giving  credibility  to 
our  constitutional  system  and  rein- 
forcing our  tradition  of  justice.  More 
than  half  of  the  original  internees 
have  already  died,  but  it  is  not  too  late- 
to  return  the  rightful  honor  to  those 
who  remain  among  us.  It  is  certainly 
not  too  late  to  provide  compensation 
for  these  living  individuals.  And  it  Is 
never  too  late  to  send  a  message  to 
future  generations  that  such  a  tragic 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  cannot 
and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

SUMMARY  or  H.R.  442 

Congress  acknowledges  the  fimda- 
mental  injustice  of  the  internment, 
apologizes  for  it,  and  seelts  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  event. 
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AS  RECAltOS  AMERICANS  OP  JAPAITXSE  ANCESTRY 

On  behalf  of  the  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress apologizes  to  those  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  interned. 

The  President  is  requested  to  offer 
pardons  to  those  convicted  of  violating 
laws  during  the  internment  period, 
whose  violation  was  based  on  a  refusal 
to  accept  racially  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

When  reviewing  requests  for  review 
of  administrative  rulings  relating  to 
the  internment,  executive  agencies  are 
asked  to  review  such  cases  with  liber- 
ality, giving  full  consideration  to  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  and  Con- 
gress. 

A  trust  fund  of  $1.5  billion  is  author- 
ized for  educational  and  humanitarian 
purposes,  and  a  t>oard  of  directors  is 
created  to  manage  the  fund.  Out  of 
the  trust  fund,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  pay  $20,000  in  compensation  to 
each  surviving  internee. 

AS  REGARDS  AMERICANS  OP  ALEUT  ANCESTRY 

A  trtist  fund  of  $5  million  is  author- 
ized for  community,  educational,  and 
cultural  programs  benefiting  the 
Aleuts,  and  a  board  of  directors  is  cre- 
ated to  manage  the  fund. 

Each  of  the  survivors  of  the  Aleut 
internment  shall  receive  $12,000  In 
compensation. 

Churches  and  community  centers 
destroyed  in  World  War  II  shall  be  re- 
built. 

Hazardous  debris  remaining  from 
World  War  II  shall  be  cleared  away 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  Island  of  Atty  shall  be  returned 
to  the  native  corporation,  provided 
that  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to 
continue  its  use  of  the  island.* 


YEAR  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proud- 
ly rise  this  morning  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  which  desig- 
nates 1985  as  the  "Year  of  Social  Secu- 
rity." 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  our  Nation's  major  social  insur- 
ance program.  Today  this  program 
covers  and  protects  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  against  the  po- 
tential loss  of  income  due  to  old  age, 
disability  or  death.  Furthermore,  it  as- 
sists in  meeting  the  potentially  devas- 
tating medical  expenses  of  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled.  As  a  result  millions 
of  Americans  from  every  region  of  our 
Nation,  and  from  every  walk  of  life 
can  look  forward  to  a  retirement  based 
on  a  secure  economic  foundation. 

All  Americans  should  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  success  that  our  Social 
Security  Program  has  earned  since  it's 
beginning  in  1935.  Even  more  impor- 
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tantly  all  Americans  should  be  reas- 
sured that  the  program  will  continue 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
Social  Security.  Today  this  future 
promise  is  secured  not  only  by  the  or- 
ginal  vision  and  genius  of  our  forefa- 
thers, but  by  50  years  of  demonstrated 
success,  and  by  the  program's  contin- 
ued evolution  and  adaptation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  our  ever 
changing  society. 

Because  Social  Security  Is  a  program 
of  importance  for  all  Americans  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  Let  us  all  join 
together  in  declaring  1985  the  "Year 
of  Social  Security"  to  honor  this  most 
important  and  successful  social  pro- 
gram.* 


CITRUS  CANKER 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Tom  Lewis  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  direct 
Federal  loans  and  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  to  members  of  the  Florida 
citrus  industry  who  have  been  serious- 
ly impacted  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
citrus  canker  in  Florida  and  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  control  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Citrus  canker  is  the  second  devastat- 
ing occurrence  to  hit  the  industry  in 
recent  months.  1984  began  with  a 
freeze  that  resulted  in  lost  acreage  and 
lost  fruit  totaling  $1.5  bUllon.  That 
figure  does  not  include  the  value  of 
the  fruit  that  wlU  be  lost  in  future 
years  as  a  result  of  tree  loss.  The  value 
of  packing  and  processing  revenues 
foregone  is  estimated  at  over  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Then,  in  early  September  of  last 
year,  citrus  canker,  the  dreaded  dis- 
ease for  which  there  Is  no  cure,  was 
found  in  a  Florida  nursery.  Canker  is 
contagious  and  can  be  spread  easily  by 
infected  nursery  stock  and  budwood, 
by  windy  rainstorms,  and  by  contact 
with  Insects,  animals,  people,  and 
equipment.  It  is  persistent  and  diffi- 
cult to  control  and  eradicate.  Canker 
can  attack  leaves,  twigs,  and  fruit  of 
most  Florida  citrus,  causing  defolia- 
tion, fruit  drop,  and  general  decline  of 
both  nursery  stock  and  mature  pro- 
ducing trees.  To  date,  it  has  been 
found  in  a  total  of  nine  nurseries. 

Immediately  upon  confirmation  of 
the  disease  USDA  embargoed  the  ship- 
ment of  all  Florida  citrus— both  within 
and  outside  the  State.  Federal  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
[APHIS]  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  Florida  instituted  the  citrus 
canker  "Action  Plan."  It  called  for  the 
destruction  of  all  nurseries  in  which 
canker  was  discovered.  It  ordered  the 
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destruction  of  all  resets  in  groves 
which  had  been  purchased  from  in- 
fected nurseries  whether  or  not  canker 
was  found.  In  addition,  if  canker  is 
identified,  an  area  125  feet  around  the 
resets  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Further  stringent  actions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease within  the  State  and  to  other 
citrus  producing  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. All  interstate  shipments  must  be 
from  areas  certified  as  canker  free  and 
fruit  from  these  areas  must  be  dipped 
In  a  chlorine  solution.  Not  until  No- 
vember did  the  State,  with  additional 
regulation,  again  allow  retail  sales  of 
Florida  citrus  within  the  State.  Many 
small  roadside  sellers,  who  depend  on 
tourist  traffic  and  Christmas  sales,  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  regula- 
tion for  dipping  and  labeling. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  is 
designed  to  help  small  growers,  nurs- 
erymen, packers,  and  sellers  who  have 
been  adversely  Impacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  to  control  citrus 
canker— nurserymen  and  growers 
whose  property  has  been  destroyed 
and  packers  and  sellers  who  were 
unable  to  market  their  products  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions.  Our  proposal 
is  similar  to  that  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  economic  injury  resulting 
from  other  Government  programs 
such  as  PIK. 

It  amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  program, 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  disas- 
ter and  economic  injury  loan  programs 
which  the  act  currently  authorizes.  It 
allows  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  either  direct  loans  or  to 
guarantee  loans  to  citrus  related  small 
businesses  affected  by  citrus  canker. 

These  loans  are  not  contingent  upon 
a  borrower's  ability  to  obtain  commer- 
cial credit,  but  do  require  that  the 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay  his/ 
her  debt  be  established  as  part  of  the 
loan  review  process. 

The  maximum  term  of  the  loan  is 
set  at  7  years.  Newly  planted  citrus 
trees  often  do  not  bear  fruit  for  5  or 
more  years.  In  addition,  those  whose 
nurseries  or  groves  have  been  infected 
by  canker  cannot  replant  for  2  years, 
and  In  some  Instances,  a  longer  time 
period  is  required.  Seven  years  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  fair  term  given  the  production 
schedule  unique  to  citrus. 

The  maximum  size  of  the  loan  is 
limited  to  $750,000.  Again,  due  to  the 
long  term  nature  of  the  investment 
and  the  recovery  period,  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  equitable  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reviewed  exist- 
ing sources  of  assistance  such  as  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  and 
SBA  disaster  loan  programs  and  found 
they  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
now  experienceid  by  this  vital  industry. 
E!very  indication  we  have  is  that  many 
Florida  citrus  and  nurserymen  want. 
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despite  the  hardships,  to  stay  in  the 
business.  In  fact,  the  recently  released 
results  of  a  University  of  Florida 
survey  confirm  that  most  growers 
whose  citrus  groves  were  damaged 
during  the  freeze  will  and  are  making 
a  recovery  effort.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  citrus  growers  in  the 
hard  hit  northern  tier  of  the  Citrus 
Belt  plan  to  rejuvenate  or  replant 
their  freeze  damaged  grove  according 
to  the  university's  institute  of  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  [IF AS]. 

The  Florida  citrus  industry, 
throughout  its  lengthy  history,  has 
proven  its  economic  value  to  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Nation.  I  believe, 
with  some  assistance,  the  recent  set- 
backs can  be  put  behind  us  and  the  in- 
dustry will  continue  its  contribution  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.* 
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During  World  War  II,  when  William 
Atkinson  Young  was  the  pastor,  serv- 
ices were  broadcast  nationally  as  the 
CBS  Church  on  the  Air. 

I  am  honored  to  say  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  t>e  a  member  of  the 
choir  at  the  First  Presbs^rlan 
Church.  It  is.  therefore,  a  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  150th  birthday 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peoria.* 


THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  PEORIA'S  150TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peoria  is 
celebrating  its  150th  birthday  this 
year. 

This  institution  has  long  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Peoria  community. 
The  present  congregation  has  wor- 
shipped in  the  current  structure  since 
1888.  This  is  the  fourth  building  used 
by  the  congregation. 

During  the  tense  period  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  Jonathon  Cooper,  a 
member  of  First  Presbyterian  and 
mayor  of  Peoria,  wrote  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  invite  him  to  debate  Ste- 
phen Douglas  in  Peoria.  The  congrega- 
tion has  the  handwritten  invitation,  a 
historic  document  which  is  a  link  to 
our  community's  and  our  Nation's 
past. 

In  1863  the  general  assembly,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  met  in  Peoria,  the  first  time 
they  had  convened  west  of  Ohio. 

Both  the  clergy  and  the  congrega- 
tion have  played  important  roles  in 
national  affairs.  Pastor  Newell  Dwlght 
Hillis  served  in  Peoria  in  the  late 
1880's  and  later  went  on  to  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  in  New  York. 
The  Government  sent  him  on  a  speak- 
ing tour  during  World  War  I  and  he 
raised  $100  million  for  liberty  bonds  in 
37  days,  surely  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful fundralsing  efforts  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  a  tribute  to  Pastor 
Hillis'  patriotism  and  eloquence. 

Edward  D.  Gates,  pastor  from  1948- 
56,  received  several  Freedom  Founda- 
tion Awards.  Robert  P.  Gates,  pastor 
from  1958-81,  had  several  sermons 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record. 


THE  GREAT  FARM  BELT  BANK 
CRISIS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee,  lix. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
December  30,  1984,  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "The  Great  Farm  Belt  Bank 
Crisis."  This  guest  editorial  is  coauth- 
ored  by  two  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
known  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  called  on  frequently  to  present 
testimony  to  my  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  issues  involving  agri- 
cultural credit.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Olson 
is  president  of  the  Lisco  State  Bank,  in 
Lisco,  NE,  and  also  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Mr.  Weldon  Barton  is  the 
Washington.  DC,  agricultural 

representative  for  the  association. 

Mr.  Olson  and  lii.  Barton  present  a 
sobering  look  at  the  current  financial 
stress  which  has  spread  throughout 
the  agricultural  lending  sector.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  tragic  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  swept 
across  the  farm  belt  and  engulfed 
thousands  of  family  farmers  over  the 
past  3  years.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
see  warning  signals  that  a  similar  fate 
may  be  In  store  for  many  rural  credit 
Institutions  which  are  heavy  Into  farm 
lending.  More  commercial  banks  faUed 
In  1984  than  In  any  year  since  the 
Great  Depression,  and  for  the  first 
time  In  Its  history  the  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  Sjrstem  experienced  liqui- 
dations among  its  production  credit  as- 
sociations. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Olson  and  Mr.  Barton 
for  having  the  courage  to  speak  out 
and  reveal  the  extent  to  which  their 
Industry  Is  suffering  at  this  time,  and  I 
commend  them  for  challenging  the 
Government  to  adopt  an  agriculture 
policy  in  1986  which  faces  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  helping  balance  farm 
production  with  demand.  I  appreciate 
their  candid  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  economic  consequences  of  a 
continued  sericulture  depression.  The 
current  stress  among  farm  lenders  and 
other  related  agribusinesses  will  only 
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spread  to  other  sectors  of  our  economy 

unless  dramatic  steps  are  taken  soon. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  30.  1984 

The  Great  Farm-Belt  Bank  Crisis 

ip  acricxtltuxe  collapses.  so  will  our 

PINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(By  Thomas  H.  Olson  and  Weldon  Barton) 

A  rapidly  growlns  debt  crisis  is  looming 
across  this  nation's  farm  belt,  one  that 
threatens  the  very  existance  of  hundreds  of 
American  banks  and  thus  poses  great  dan- 
gers to  the  national  financial  system.  Al- 
ready, banks  in  rural  America  are  failing  at 
a  higher  rate  than  at  any  time  since  the  De- 
pression. But  little  had  been  done  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

The  farm  debt  problem  has  been  building 
since  1980-81.  During  these  few  years  the 
value  of  farm  land,  farm  machinery  and 
other  capital  assets  has  plummeted  by 
nevly  a  third  nationwide,  and  by  50  percent 
or  more  in  some  locations.  Of  an  estimated 
total  farm  debt  of  $215  biUion,  about  $60-70 
billion  is  owed  by  farmers  whose  debt  ex- 
ceeds 70  percent  of  their  total  assets.  These 
people  are  the  ones  who  would  have  to  sell 
out  if  forced  to  meet  their  obligations  at 
current  payment  schedules.  If  a  wave  of  liq- 
uidations happened,  land  prices  could  col- 
lapse, and  the  money  the  acreage  brought 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  banks. 

Agricultural  banks  were  not  pushed  to  the 
breaking  point  in  abnormiUly  large  numbers 
unto  the  middle  of  1984.  Twenty -two  of  the 
40  banks  that  failed  since  June  15  were  agri- 
cultural banks;  they  had  an  average  of  53 
percent  of  their  total  loans  in  agricultural 
credits.  Most  of  them  are  located  in  the 
Great  Plains  states:  five  in  Nebraska,  four  in 
Ki^nimii  three  in  Iowa,  two  each  Oklahoma 
and  Colorado.  The  rest  were  scattered  else- 
where. 

These  numbers  could  balloon  in  1985. 
There  are  about  4,300  U.S.  banks  that  have 
at  least  25  percent  of  their  loan  portfolios  in 
agricultural  loans,  and  1,700  with  50  percent 
in  farm  loans,  there  are  also  about  850  local 
production  credit  associations  and  land 
bank  associations  in  the  federal  Farm 
Credit  System  which  specialize  in  agricul- 
tural lending.  Seven  of  those  local  farm 
credit  institutions  are  currently  in  liquida- 
tion—the equivalency  of  a  commerical  bank 
faUure. 

As  long  as  "slack"  remained  in  the  overall 
credit  system,  banks  and  farm  credit  institu- 
tions could  use  a  number  of  techniques  to 
hold  off  trouble.  They  could  consolidate 
farmers'  short-term  debt  into  longer-term 
obligations  with  lower  payments.  Credit  in- 
stitutions holding  long-term  debt  secured  by 
land  and  other  fixed  assets  often  "subordi- 
nated" their  position  to  a  bank  which  ex- 
tended short-term  operating  credit  to  the 
same  farmer,  giving  that  bank  priority 
access  to  the  farmer's  marketing  receipts. 
This  practice  enabled  farmers  to  secure 
annual  operating  capital,  and  at  least  post- 
[>one  the  liquidation  of  fixed  assets. 

Creditors  have  often  practiced  "forbear- 
ance" and  in  effect  tolerated  a  farmer's  in- 
ability to  repay  a  loan  on  schedule,  as  long 
as  the  loan  remained  adequately  collatera- 
lized. That  was  possible  for  a  while  after 
farm  capital  assets  began  to  decline  in 
value,  partly  because  banks  often  required 
fanners  to  put  up  collateral  substantially 
higher  than  the  loan  itself. 

But  such  techniques  are  fast  becoming  im- 
possible, as  the  agricultural  credit  systems  is 
now  tightening  almost  exponentially.  Most 
ominous  of  all,  the  value  of  farmers'  princi- 
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pa]  asset,  their  land,  may  be  headed  for  fur- 
ther dramatic  declines.  According  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  economist  Emanuel  Meli- 
char.  the  total  value  of  American  farmland 
grew  by  $465  billion  (in  1983  dollars)  from 
1971-79.  and  fell  by  about  $149  billion  from 
1980-83.  He  says  that  the  remainder  of  the 
gains  made  in  '71-'79  may  be  wiped  out  in 
the  years  ahead  as  prices  for  farmland  con- 
tinue to  fall. 

The  arithmetic  explaining  an  agricultural 
bank's  solvency  threshold  is  rather  simple. 
Assume  a  situation  that  would  be  roughly 
typical  for  perhaps  1.500  banks  across  the 
farm  belt. 

The  bank  has  >100  million  of  deposits  to 
Invest  in  loans  and  other  assets  (such  as  mu- 
nicipal bonds).  Of  this  $100  million,  about 
$36  million  is  loaned  out  to  some  200  farm- 
ers—an average  debt  per  borrower  of 
$180,000.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at  9  per- 
cent of  deposits,  or  $9  million,  which  is  $3.5 
mUlion  more  than  the  minimum  required  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  (5.5  percent  of 
assets).  This  cushion  against  losses  consists 
mainly  of  funds  accumulated  over  the  years 
from  earnings  and  the  banir's  common 
stock. 

If  20  of  the  bank's  $180,000  farm  loans  are 
classified  by  the  regulators  as  unlikely  to  be 
collected,  they  would  be  treated  as  losses. 
But  subtracting  $3.6  million  from  the  bank's 
$9  mUlion  in  capital  would  wipe  out  the 
bank's  cushion  and  bring  it  below  the  legal 
minimum.  At  that  point  the  bank  is  legally 
subject  to  closing  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken. 

Since  the  average  capital  level  of  the  ap- 
proximately 4,300  agricultural  banks  is 
about  9  prcent  of  assets,  the  bank  has,  in 
effect,  borrowed  $10  out  of  every  $11  it  has 
loaned  or  invested.  That  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  banks  to  withstand  a  run  of 
farm  failures  among  their  customers.  Even 
if  a  bank  wants  to  be  indulgent,  it  has  to 
worry  about  its  own  creditors,  who  are  un- 
likely to  be  so  sympathetic. 

Just  as  the  situation  is  getting  really  peril- 
ous for  the  banks,  however,  the  government 
agencies  that  might  alleviate  the  situation 
are  either  tending  to  withdraw  from  In- 
volvement or  to  clamp  down  rather  precipi- 
tously. 

The  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Corp.  and 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency  have  in- 
creased regulatory  pressures  on  banks  for 
downward  reappraisal  of  farmland  and 
pushed  for  classifying  more  farm  loans  in 
"problem"  categories.  The  F'armers  Home 
Administration  has  basically  closed  its  loan 
window  as  "lender  of  last  resort"  to  com- 
mercially financed  farmers  who  are  in  trou- 
ble. The  secretary  of  agriculture  is  advocat- 
ing a  "free-market"  approach  to  basic  agri- 
cultural policies  that  would  allow  the  USDA 
to  sidestep  the  responsibility  for  helping  to 
stabilize  the  receding  agricultural  economy. 

These  government  policies  all  accentuate 
the  negative  psychology  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

FDIC  Chairman  William  Isaac  said  re- 
cently that  the  bank  regulators'  list  of 
about  800  "problem"  banks  is  growing  be- 
cause agricultural  banks  are  being  added 
faster  than  non-agricultural  banks  are  being 
taken  off.  Chairman  Isaac  added,  however, 
that  the  growing  difficulties  among  farm 
banks  do  not  pose  a  "threat"  to  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole. 

The  Implication  is  that  there  are  much 
larger  problems  to  be  concerned  about.  But 
what  about  the  circles  of  misery  and  disrup- 
tion engulfing  local  communities  when  an 
agricultural  banks  fails?  What  if  the  gather- 
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ing  crisis  In  1985  forces  wide-spread  liquida- 
tions, inundating  the  weak  markets  for 
farmland  in  a  dozen  states  and  carrying  in 
its  wake  hundreds  of  additional  failures? 

This  gathering  crisis  deserves  the  kind  of 
highest-level,  concerted  attention  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  foreign  debt  crisis.  In- 
stead of  preaching  "free-market,"  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  facing  up  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities. The  crippling  impact  of  budget  defi- 
cits on  our  farm  economy  must  be  faced. 
The  government  cannot  avoid  Its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  essential  direction  to  bal- 
ance production  of  farm  commodities  and 
demand  for  them. 

There  Is  no  serious  prospect  that  the  agri- 
cultural economy  can  "grow  Its  way"  out  of 
the  current  debt  crisis  through  export  ex- 
pansion. A  multlyear  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion policy  should  be  negotiated  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1985,  when  the  farm 
bill  has  to  be  rewritten. 

Yes,  the  agricultural  sector  does  face  a  se- 
rious "shakeout"— an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  excesses  of  the  '708,  when  In- 
flation took  control  of  our  farm  sector  and 
distorted  it  wUdly.  But  the  shakeout  must 
be  managed  with  great  care,  or  else  the  re- 
percussions will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  small 
rural  communities  whose  banks  are  now  In 
trouble.* 


NATIONAL  DRUG  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Nation- 
al Drug  Education  Act  of  1985.  My 
proposal  represents  many  years  of 
work  and  interest  in  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

As  my  colleagues  may  remember.  I 
have  spent  years  working  with  State, 
Federal,  and  local  officials  to  stop  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  and  especially  my  native 
Texas.  As  a  former  county  sheriff,  I 
formed  a  10-county  wide  drug  task 
force  to  try  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs 
from  Mexico.  During  the  past  2  years 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, I  have  spent  many  hours  listening 
to  testimony  from  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, psychologists  and  counselors, 
and  educators  about  drug  abuse  and 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Last 
year  I  worked  closely  with  parent 
teacher  associations,  parents  of  drug 
users,  and  education  agencies  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  bill  that 
would  address  these  problems.  Al- 
though no  action  was  taken  on  my  bill 
in  the  98th  Congress,  I  have  decided  to 
reintroduce  it  this  year  amd  urge  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
take  action  on  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  many 
comments  and  suggestions  I  received 
from  groups  around  the  country  who 
support  this  bill.  There  is  a  national 
network  that  has  developed  to  help 
children  with  drug  and  alcohol  prob- 
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lems.  The  assistance  and  support  I  re- 
ceived from  these  groups  has  been  in- 
valuable In  spreading  the  word  about 
my  bill.  Their  comments  have  been  In- 
corporated into  this  revised  bill,  which 
I  believe  have  made  it  stronger  and 
more  appealing  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

My  proposal  would  provide  $30  mU- 
lion over  3  years  to  the  States  through 
a  block  grant.  States  would  apply  for 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  funds  would 
be  disbursed  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  would 
provide  75  percent  of  the  fimds,  the 
States  20  percent,  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts 5  percent— which  could  be  in- 
kind  pas^ments  such  as  facilities  or 
equipment. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  bill 
is  needed  because  it  targets  elementa- 
ry and  Junior  high  school  students 
who  may  not  have  experimented  yet 
with  drugs,  cigarettes,  and  alcohol.  In 
addition,  it  recognizes  there  is  a  link 
between  cigarettes  and  alcohol  and 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  education  is  more  effective  than 
either  law  enforcement  or  treatment 
and  prevention  techniques  in  stopping 
drug,  alcohol,  and  cigarette  use. 

Much  of  the  basis  for  these  premises 
comes  from  a  detailed,  articulate,  and 
thoughtful  study  published  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  entitled  "Strategies  for 
Controlling  Adolescent  Drug  Use."  I 
recommend  this  book  very  highly,  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  about  substance  abiise  will  ask 
me  for  a  copy  of  this  publication. 

There  are  seven  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  needed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  points  and 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  there  is  still 
time  to  reach  many  children  who  have 
not  yet  begun  to  experiment  with 
drugs. 

First,  I  believe  this  proposal  is 
worthwhile  because  it  targets  a  special 
group  of  children  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  ignored  by  drug  education 
programs  in  the  past.  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  drug,  cigarette,  and  alco- 
hol awareness  programs  aimed  at  ele- 
mentary school  children  can  be  very 
effective.  These  programs  can  reach 
children  who  have  heard  about  drugs 
but  who  have  not  yet  used  them.  A 
comprehensive  awareness  program  can 
dispel  the  myths  about  cigarette  smok- 
ing, drinking,  and  drugs,  and  give  chil- 
dren the  right  information  that  will 
help  them  resist  the  temptation  to  ex- 
periment. It  is  clear  that  one  program 
aimed  at  children  from  4th  to  12th 
grade  cannot  possibly  be  effective. 
However,  by  tailoring  these  programs 
and  encouraging  children  in  elementa- 
ry and  junior  high  schools  to  learn 
about  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  drugs, 
we  may  be  forestalling  children  from 
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making  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes of  their  lives. 

Second,  effective  programs  at  all  age 
levels  stress  the  importance  of  peer 
pressure.  The  Rand  study  cited  before 
notes  that  previous  education  pro- 
grams failed  because  they  were 
grounded  in  incorrect  assumptions 
about  why  adolescents  begin  using 
these  substances.  New  studies  indicate 
that  drug  use  begins  in  a  group  setting 
among  peers  or  relatives  and  is  often 
perceived  as  the  adult  thing  to  do. 
Peer  pressure  and  the  imitation  effect 
are  very  strong  influences  on  Impres- 
sionable children.  Statistics  indicate, 
too,  that  young  people  of  all  ages  and 
socioeconomic  classes  use  cigarettes, 
alcohol,  and  drugs,  even  children  in 
grade  school.  A  nationwide  survey  in- 
dicates that  50  percent  of  our  fourth 
graders  believe  their  peers  have  ex- 
perimented with  drugs,  and  25  percent 
report  significant  peer  pressure  to  try 
drugs  or  alcohol.  To  date.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  have 
spent  huge  sums  to  detect  and  appre- 
hend producers  and  distributors  and 
to  treat  addicts.  But  insufficient 
moneys  have  been  spent  on  what  the 
Rand  study  considers  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  curbing  drug  abuse: 
education.  I  believe  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cation program  aimed  at  the  real  rea- 
sons children  use  cigarettes,  alcohol, 
and  drugs — peer  pressure— can  be  very 
effective. 

A  third  reason  I  believe  my  proposal 
is  needed  is  because  it  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  relationship  between  ciga- 
rettes and  alcohol  and  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  Rand  study  provides  com- 
pelling new  evidence  that  links  ciga- 
rette smoking  among  children  to  early 
drug  use.  The  authors  carefully  exam- 
ined the  circumstances  that  lead 
young  people  to  experiment  with  ciga- 
rettes, drugs,  and  alcohol,  and  con- 
cluded that  "the  same  factors  that 
lead  to  cigarette  smoking  lead  to  drug 
use."  The  study  noted  that  "generally, 
an  adolescent  begins  drug  use  with 
cigarettes  or  alcohol.  Later,  he  or  she 
may  use  marijuana,  and  still  later  may 
go  on  to  other  drugs.  In  effect,  each 
stage  appears  to  be  a  prerequisite  for 
the  others.  Therefore,  stopping  or  de- 
laying the  onset  of  marijuana  use  and 
cigarette  smoking  may  prevent  use  of 
later-stage  drugs."  This  is  a  powerful 
conclusion  which  contradicts  the  myth 
among  children  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  cigarettes,  alcohol, 
and  drug  use. 

Therefore,  educators  are  now  sug- 
gesting a  new  approach  to  preventing 
first  use  of  drugs  by  focusing  on  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  taking  into  account 
the  social  pressures  that  youngsters 
feel  to  experiment  with  cigarettes,  al- 
cohol, and  drugs. 

This  special  attention  on  cigarettes 
and  alcohol  is  important  because  data 
demonstrate  a  clear  relation  between 
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smoking  cigarettes  and  using  marijua- 
na and  other  drugs.  For  example, 
among  all  teenagers  in  1983,  current 
cigarette  smokers  were  11  times  more 
likely  to  be  current  marijuana  users 
and  14  times  more  likely  than  non- 
smokers  to  be  current  users  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  and/or  hallucinogens.  At  least 
1  in  every  16  high  school  seniors  is  ac- 
tively smoking  marijuana  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  fully  1  in  5  has  done  so  for 
at  least  a  month  at  some  time  in  their 
lives. 

Alcohol  is  also  being  abused  by  our 
young  people.  About  1  in  16  seniors  is 
drinking  alcohol  dally,  and  41  percent 
have  had  5  or  more  drinks  in  a  row  at 
least  once  in  the  past  2  weeks.  An  esti- 
mated 3.3  million  drinking  youths 
aged  14  to  17  are  showing  signs  that 
they  may  develop  serious  alcohol-re- 
lated problems.  Dnmk  driving  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  15  to  24 
year  olds. 

These  statistics  are  shocking  and 
have  helped  focus  attention  on  the  se- 
riousness of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
abuse. 

A  fourth  factor  my  bill  considers  is 
drug  use  among  minority  students. 
Poor  and  minority  students  frequently 
do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  conven- 
tional drugs,  and  therefore  use  nontra- 
ditional  substances,  such  as  inhalants, 
as  a  means  of  getting  high.  My  bill  re- 
quires that  educators  recognize  these 
practices  and  address  the  special  needs 
of  these  students.  This  is  particularly 
a  problem  for  American  Indian  and 
Hispanic  children  across  the  South- 
west and  in  our  inner  cities.  It  is  im- 
perative that  educators  recognize  the 
role  that  these  nontraditlonal  stimu- 
lants play  among  minority  children. 

Fifth,  our  country  has  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  try  and  stop  the  flow  of 
Illegal  drugs  Into  the  United  SUtes. 
There  Is  also  the  cost  to  society  in 
nonbudgetary  expenses.  For  instance, 
drug  abuse  costs  this  Nation  (100  bil- 
lion annually,  of  which  an  astonishing 
$70  to  $80  billion  Is  attributable  to 
drug-related  crime  and  corruption,  and 
$15  to  $20  billion  Is  attributable  to  the 
Impact  of  drug  abusers  on  the  health 
care,  law  enforcement,  and  judicial 
systems,  the  employment  market,  and 
the  general  welfare  and  social  service 
systems.  The  annual  financial  burden 
of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  problems  Ls 
about  $120  billion  each  year.  We 
cannot  afford  this  drain  on  our  econo- 
my and  judicial  system.  A  prevention 
and  awareness  program  begun  at  an 
early  age  can  have  a  lifetime  effect, 
not  only  for  the  children,  but  also  for 
our  entire  society. 

Sixth,  this  proposal  requires  that  de- 
cisions about  awareness  and  education 
programs  are  best  made  at  the  local 
level.  Therefore,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  dis- 
burse the  money  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  the  population.  The  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  would  con- 
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tribute  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
programs.  The  local  educational 
agency  receiving  these  moneys  must 
develop  a  drug,  alcohol,  and  tobacco 
educational  program  that  meets  the 
following  criteria: 

Assesses  the  problems  and  current 
educational  programs.  If  any,  designed 
to  address  such  problems; 

Outlines  specific  plans  for  providing 
or  Improving  instruction  on  drug,  alco- 
hol, and  tobacco  use; 

Describes  the  goals  that  are  to  be 
achieved  by  the  drug  education  pro- 
gram, and  provide  an  armual  report  on 
progress  in  obtaining  these  goals; 

Estimates  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  gives  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  pay  5  percent 
of  the  program's  cost;  and 

Provides  procedures  to  ensure  a 
proper  accounting  of  Federal  fimds 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  act. 

I  believe  this  will  provide  the  Feder- 
al Government  with  the  necessary  as- 
surances that  the  money  is  well  spent 
and  will  give  local  school  districts  the 
opportunity  to  tailor  Its  programs  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  children  in 
their  communities. 

Finally,  the  bUl  would  require  that 
schools  use  all  the  resources  at  their 
disposal  to  teach  children  about  sub- 
stance abuse.  That  means  that  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents,  and  others  involved  in 
stopping  the  sale  of  drugs  should  talk 
with  students.  Psychologists  and  drug 
counselors  who  treat  addicts  should 
tell  students  what  drug  abuse  is  really 
about  and  how  it  affects  their  health 
and  well-being.  And,  finally,  clergy- 
men, parents,  businessmen,  and  any 
others  with  experience  In  drug  educa- 
tion should  be  brought  together  with 
students  to  discuss  what  tobacco,  alco- 
hol, and  drug  abuse  does  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  family.  These  are  im- 
portant resources  that  can  comple- 
ment the  classroom  text  training  and 
make  the  evil  of  substance  abuse  more 
real  for  the  students. 

I  have  been  very  encouraged  by  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  my  proposal 
received  In  the  98th  Congress.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  will  receive  favorable  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  urge 
those  who  share  my  concern  about  cig- 
arette, alcohol,  and  drug  abuse  to 
review  my  proposal  and  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  lt.« 


SKIN  CANCER  PREVENTION  AND 
DETECTION  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced      legislation      designating 
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March  24  through  March  30.  1985,  as 
"National  Skin  Cancer  Prevention  and 
Detection  Week."  I  am  delighted  that 
as  of  today,  47  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  as  original  cosponsors  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  85. 

Cancer  of  the  skin  is  the  most  preva- 
lent of  all  forms  of  cancer,  with  nearly 
400.000  new  cases  reported  each  year. 
Advances  in  treatment  have  dramati- 
cally lessened  the  incidence  of  death 
from  most  skin  cancers,  although  scar- 
ring and  deformity  are  often  lasting 
reminders.  With  the  exception  of  ma- 
lignant melanoma,  an  uncommon  but 
very  serious  form  of  the  disease,  the 
overall  cure  rate  for  skin  cancer  is 
higher  that  90  percent.  Sadly,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  5,000  to  6,000  report- 
ed skin  cancer  deaths  a  year  result 
from  melanoma. 

While  repeated  overexposure  to  the 
ultraviolet  rays  of  the  Sun  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  skin  cancer,  and  those 
residing  in  the  southern  most  regions 
of  the  Nation  are  most  susceptible,  no 
one  is  immune. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  mela- 
noma, the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Office  of  Medical  Application 
of  Research  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  [NIH]  sponsored  early  last 
year  a  consensus  conference  regarding 
precursors  to  malignant  melanoma. 
The  members  of  the  NIH  consensus 
development  panel,  including  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  biomedical  re- 
searchers in  the  Nation,  concluded 
that  while  the  incidence  of  melanoma 
and  related  deaths  is  increasing,  there 
is  evidence  that  early  detection  and 
surgical  removal  of  melanoma  make 
this  a  highly  curable  cancer. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  re- 
marks in  its  skin  cancer  literature  that 
cancer  specialists  worldwide  are  im- 
proving diagnostic  techniques,  learn- 
ing more  about  early  cancer  and  devel- 
oping more  effective  combinations  of 
treatments.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety urges  a  concerted  effort  toward 
alerting  the  American  public  and  the 
medical  profession  to  early  recognition 
signs  signaling  the  need  for  prompt 
treatment.  This  is  the  key  to  skin 
cancer  prevention. 

To  this  end,  the  American  Academy 
of  Dermatology,  with  its  6.700  physi- 
cian members  and  nearly  100  local  and 
State  dermatological  societies  across 
the  United  States,  will  be  sponsoring 
free  melanoma/skin  cancer  prevention 
and  detection  centers  across  the  coun- 
try this  spring.  The  dermatologists 
and  volunteers  at  these  national 
health  fairs  will  offer  their  services  in 
detecting  skin  cancers  as  well  as  in 
teaching  skin  self-examination  tech- 
niques for  melanoma  developed  for 
the  America  Cancer  Society  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  designating 
the  week  coinciding  with  many  of 
these  health  fairs  as  "National  Skin 
Cancer     Prevention     and     Detection 
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Week,"  Congress  will  help  heighten 
public  sensitivity  to  the  prevalence  of 
skin  cancer  and  the  importance  of 
early  detection  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  the  disease.  This  resolu- 
tion has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  College  of  Chemosur- 
gery,  the  American  Academy  of  Der- 
matology, and  other  major  dermatolo- 
gy organizations.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  worthy  effort.* 


INTRODUCTION    OP   THE    EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT— 99TH 

CONGRESS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  raw  jntsKT 

IN  THZ  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today,  on  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress,  introduced  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
initial  efforts  to  have  this  important 
concept  Incorporated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  meet  succe&s,  we  must 
continue  the  struggle.  The  issues  and 
problems  that  gave  birth  to  this  move- 
ment are  no  less  real  today.  We  have 
made  progress  toward  equal  opportu- 
nity for  women:  but  I  fear  that  our 
achievements  are  not  yet  sufficient. 

We  must  not  permit  our  efforts  to 
diminish,  for  despite  the  progress, 
women  today  still  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nation in  employment,  in  education,  in 
pensions,  and  in  many  other  areas.  We 
must  make  certain,  once  and  for  all, 
that,  "£k]uality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  net  be  abridged  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex." 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  send  a  message 
that  the  march  toward  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans goes  forward.* 


THE  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUPORMIA 
IN  THZ  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  our  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  Jim  Wright  and  many  others 
of  our  colleagues  to  introduce  the  Civil 
Liberties  Act  of  1985, 

Now.  more  than  40  years  later.  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  close  the 
books  on  one  of  the  most  shameful 
events  in  our  history:  The  internment 
beginning  in  1942  of  120.000  loyal 
Americans  without  trial  or  jury, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  an- 
cestry. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  this  legis- 
lation was  H.R.  4110.  Our  new  bill, 
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identical  in  substance  to  the  98th  Con- 
gress legislation,  will  be  H.R.  442.  This 
number  honors  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  which  has  been  called 
the  most  highly  decorated  unit  in  the 
history  of  American  fighting  forces. 
The  442d  was  made  up  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  many  of  whom 
volunteered  for  duty  from  the  Intern- 
ment camps  that  are  the  subject  of 
H.R.  442.  The  442d  fought  with  great 
distinction  throughout  the  European 
campaign  of  World  War  II. 

The  men  of  the  442d,  along  with 
those  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who  served  with  distinction  with  the 
MUitary  Intelligence  Service  [MIS]  In 
the  Pacific  Theater,  fought  with  cour- 
age and  bravery  to  defend  their 
Nation,  to  defend  their  homeland,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Those  interned  were  not  foreign 
spies  carrying  briefcases  bulging  with 
secrets.  Many  had  sons  or  brothers 
fighting  with  the  442d  or  the  MIS. 
Among  those  who  were  interned  were 
old  men  and  women  who  worked  In 
the  fields  of  California,  and  with  their 
hard  labor  made  barren  lands  produc- 
tive, lands  that  many  would  lose  as  a 
result  of  the  internment.  These  were 
not  unscrupulous  agents  of  a  foreign 
power,  these  were  business  people  who 
had  worked  to  build  up  small  business- 
es and  to  be  full  members  of  their 
communities.  These  were  not  recent 
immigrants  of  uncertain  loyalty.  Most 
of  those  interned  were  t)om  in  this 
country  and  were  proud  citizens  from 
birth. 

It  is  impossible  to  debate  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  something  as  indefen- 
sible at:  the  internment  without  first 
understanding  the  total  tragedy  of  our 
Government's  policies,  the  needless  in- 
justice that  the  internment  represent- 
ed. 

I  was  one  of  those  interned.  I  was  10 
years  old.  If  someone,  anyone,  could 
show  me  how  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  any  reasonable  person 
could  suspect  me  to  have  been  a  secu- 
rity thre'  ..  I  would  abandon  this 
effort  instantly. 

The  fact  remains  that  no  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  committed  any 
acts  of  treason  or  disloyalty. 

The  internment  was  not  merely  in- 
convenient. Evacuated  with  little 
notice,  thousands  of  Americans  lost 
their  homes,  their  businesses,  their 
farms.  We  lost  nearly  3  years  of  our 
lives.  The  financial  losses  were  enor- 
mous. But  the  losses  of  friends,  educa- 
tion, opportunity,  and  standing  in  our 
communities  were  incalculable. 

My  own  family  was  sent  first  to 
Santa  Anita  Racetrack.  We  showered 
in  the  horse  paddoclcs.  Some  families 
lived  in  converted  stables,  others  in 
hastily  thrown  together  barracks.  We 
were  then  moved  to  Heart  Mountain, 
WY,  where  our  entire  family  lived  in 
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one  small  room  of  a  rude  tarpaper  bar- 
rack. 

Some  say  the  Internment  was  for 
our  own  protection.  But  even  as  a  boy 
of  10  I  could  see  that  the  machine 
guns  and  the  barbed  wire  faced 
inward. 

The  internment  was  not.  as  some 
say,  "regrettable  but  understandable." 
It  was  unjustified  in  light  of  what  we 
know  now  and  unjustified  in  light  of 
what  anyone  who  wanted  to  see  the 
situation  clearly  could  see  at  the  time. 
The  internment  was  a  mistake,  an  act 
of  prejudice  and  fear.  This  whole 
Nation  was  and  still  is  shamed  by  it. 

Yes;  it  was  a  time  of  great  national 
stress.  But  moral  principles  and  niles 
of  law  are  easy  to  uphold  in  placid 
times.  But  do  these  principles  stand  up 
in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  stress? 
That  is  the  test  of  a  great  Nation:  Can 
it  stand  by  its  laws  and  codes  even 
while  threatened?  Sadly,  we  as  a 
Nation  failed  that  test  in  1942. 

Chiseled  in  the  marble  over  the  en- 
trance of  our  Supreme  Court,  it  does 
not  say  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law 
Except  When  Things  Get  Sticky."  If 
our  constitutional  promises  of  equal 
treatment  and  due  process  mean  what 
they  say.  then  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  internment.  What  had  I  done 
that  made  me  so  threatening  to  my 
Government?  Murderers,  arsonists, 
even  assassins,  and  spies  get  trials.  But 
not  young  boys  bom  and  raised  in  San 
Jose.  CA,  who  happen  to  have  odd 
sounding  last  names.  Is  that  what  this 
Nation  is  about? 

Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1942 
to  implement  the  internment,  and  it  is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  demonstrate 
our  national  capacity  for  Justice  and 
wisdom.  Let  us  show  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  our  system  of  laws  by 
admitting  the  errors  of  1942.  apologiz- 
ing for  those  errors,  and  making  some 
efforts  toward  redressing  the  damage 
we  have  done.  Moreover,  let  us  state 
clearly  and  unequivocally  our  commit- 
ment that  such  a  wholesale  abuse  of 
civil  rights  will  never  again  happen  in 
this  land. 

We  In  Congress  began  this  process  of 
national  reconciliation  with  the  cre- 
ation in  1980  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

Following  their  excellent  historical 
study,  the  Commission  recommended 
appropriate  remedies  for  the  injustices 
of  the  internment.  Those  recommen- 
dations are  the  basis  of  the  bill  being 
mtroduced  today. 

In  brief,  these  recommendations  In- 
clude a  national  apology;  measures  to 
correct  legal  and  administrative  ac- 
tions that  were  part  of  the  Nation's 
discriminatory  activities  at  that  time; 
the  creation  of  a  civil  liberties  public 
education  fund  for  educational  and 
community  projects:  and  the  payment 
from  that  fund  of  $20,000  to  each  sur- 
viving internee. 
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Similar  recommendations  were  also 
made  by  the  Commission  to  redress 
the  damages  done  to  the  Native  Aleuts 
who  were  evacuated  from  their  islands 
in  1942.  Those  recommendations  are 
the  basis  for  the  Aleut  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  which  parallel  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2116  of  the  98th  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  these 
recommendations  in  detail  with  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  they  constitute  a 
fair,  balanced,  and  reasonable  pack- 
age. 

In  speaking  about  the  internment, 
our  distigulshed  Majority  Leader  had 
in  the  past  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Let  me  in  closing  repeat  that  passage. 

"Those  who  would  deny  freedom  to 
others  do  not  deserve  it  themselves, 
and,  under  a  just  God,  they  will  not 
retain  it  long."  Thank  you. 

SUMMAHY  OP  H.R.  442 

Congress  acknowledges  the  fundament&l 
injustice  of  the  internment,  apologizes  (or 
it,  and  seeks  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
any  similar  events. 

AS  REGARDS  AMERICANS  OP  JAPAlfZSC  AlfCSSTRY 

1.  On  behalf  of  the  nation,  the  Congress 
apologizes  to  those  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  were  interned. 

2.  The  President  is  requested  to  offer  par- 
dons to  those  convicted  of  violating  laws 
during  the  internment  period,  whose  viola- 
tion was  based  on  a  refussal  to  accept  racial- 
ly discriminatory  treatment. 

3.  When  reviewing  requests  for  review  of 
administrative  rulings  relating  to  the  in- 
ternment, executive  agencies  are  asked  to 
review  such  cases  with  liberality,  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Congress. 

4.  A  trust  fund  of  Sl.S  billion  Is  authorized 
for  educational  and  humanitarian  purposes, 
and  Board  of  Directors  is  created  to  manage 
the  fund. 

5.  Out  of  the  trust  fund,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  pay  $20,000  in  compensation 
to  each  surviving  Internee. 

AS  RKCASOS  AMERICANS  OP  ALKDT  ANCKBTRT 

1.  A  trust  fund  of  $5  million  is  authorized 
for  community,  educational  and  cultural 
programs  benefitting  the  Aleuts,  and  a 
Board  of  Directors  is  created  to  manage  the 
fund. 

2.  Each  of  the  survivors  of  the  Aleut  inter- 
ment shall  receive  $12,000  in  compensation. 

3.  Churches  and  community  centers  de- 
stroyed in  World  War  11  shall  be  rebuUt. 

4.  Hazardous  debris  remaining  from  World 
War  II  shall  be  cleared  away  from  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

5.  The  Island  of  Attu  shall  be  returned  to 
the  native  corporation,  provided  that  the 
Coast  Ouard  will  be  able  to  continue  its  use 
of  the  Island.* 
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legislation  is  identical  to  H.R.  5913.  in- 
troduced during  the  98th  Congress.  It 
is  a  fair  and  balanced  attempt  to  set 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  brokered 
funds. 

Among  the  Broker  Deposit  Limita- 
tion Act's  most  important  aspects  is 
the  establishment  of  a  cap  of  IS  per- 
cent on  the  amount  of  brokered  funds 
any  one  institution  may  hold.  This  is 
calculated  as  15  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  the  institution.  Troubled 
Institutions  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting short-term  broker  funds. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  month- 
ly reporting  of  brokered  deposit  activi- 
ty and  limits  any  individual  broker  to 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  the  insured  bank. 

The  reforms  contained  in  this  bill 
address  the  potential  and  actual 
abuses  of  brokered  funds  while  recog- 
nizing the  benefits  they  can  provide 
when  properly  planned  by  brokers  and 
prudently  managed  by  recipient  banks 
and  thrifts.  A  recent  report  released 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  presents  further  evi- 
dence of  the  usefulness  of  broker 
funds  and  questions  the  more  severe 
restrictions  being  sought  by  the  regu- 
lators. 

It  is  my  intention  to  include  this  leg- 
islation as  part  of  any  larger  banking 
bill  which  may  come  before  the  Con- 
gress this  session.  The  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
Representative  Charles  Schitmzr  and 
Representative  Doug  Barnard.* 


BROKER  DEPOSITS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  limit 
the  amount  of  short-term  broker  de- 
posits which  may  l>e  accepted  by  any 
insured    depository    institution.    The 


NATIONAL  LEGION  OP  VALOR 
DAY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  introduce  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  August  4, 
1985  as  "National  Legion  of  Valor 
Day". 

The  Legion  of  Valor,  originally 
founded  as  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion 
back  in  1890— almost  a  century  ago — 
has  brought  together  distinguished 
Americans  from  across  the  country 
who  have  received  our  Nation's  high- 
est decorations  for  valor  in  defense  of 
liberty  and  freedom:  The  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army,  and  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  Navy  Cross,  and  Air  Porce 
Cross. 

This  August  4th  marks  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Legion  of  Valor. 
That  recognition  was  well  deserved. 
However,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Legion  of  Valor  have  never  been  con- 
tent to  sit  on  their  laurels  and  stop 
serving  our  country  upon  their  dis- 
charge from  the  military  services:  true 
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to  form,  they  continue  to  serve  honor- 
ably today,  taking  part  in  community 
activities  and  veterans  services. 

I  therefore  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  congressional  char- 
ter and  In  thanking  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Legion  who  have  dem- 
onstrated extraordliuu-y  heroism  in 
combat,  risking  their  lives  for  others 
so  that  they  might  be  free. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  41 

Whereas  August  4.  1985,  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  Congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Inc.; 

Whereas  membership  in  the  Legion  of 
Valor  is  reserved  for  the  recipients  of  our 
Nation's  highest  decorations  for  valor  the 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Navy  Cross,  and  Air  Force  Cross; 

Whereas  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at 
the  rislt  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  caU  of 
duty; 

Whereas  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Crosses  are  awarded  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  connection  with  military  operations 
against  an  armed  enemy; 

Whereas  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
recipients  of  these  decorations  for  valor  in- 
spire their  comrades  and  all  Americans  to  be 
a  force  for  liijerty  and  freedom:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  try  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  August  4. 
1985,  is  hereby  designated  "National  Legion 
of  Valor  Day".  The  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities.* 


ANNA  M.  SAMPLE:  COMMUNITY 
LEADEK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  ifEw  jExsrv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
resident  of  Camden,  NJ,  Anna  M. 
Sample.  Ms.  Sample  was  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  the  "American  Dream,"  some- 
one who  began  her  life  In  poverty,  and 
who  overcame  adversity  to  become  a 
community  leader  and  receive  acclaim 
from  distinguished  organizations  and 
persons. 

Bom  on  May  7,  1931.  Anna  Sample 
began  her  life  of  dedication.  Having 
dropped  out  of  high  school  in  the  11th 
grade,  she  eventually  obtained  her 
GED  and  went  on  to  attend  Camden 
County  College.  At  an  early  age. 
Anna's  mother  passed  away,  an  experi- 
ence which  strengthened  and  rein- 
forced her  strong  belief  in  family  and 
community. 

She  began  her  community  work  as  a 
volunteer    for    the    Camden    County 
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Council  on  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
private,  nonprofit  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  as  the 
official  community  action  agency  serv- 
ing low-income  persons  in  Camden 
County.  She  held  several  staff  posi- 
tions with  that  organization,  and  In 
1973  was  appointed  executive  director. 

But  Anna  Sample's  work  did  not  end 
with  that  accomplishment.  Her  dedica- 
tion and  concern  for  people  instilled  In 
her  the  will  to  become  a  board 
member  and  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Action  Elxecutive 
Director's  Association;  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
southern  New  Jersey  Health  Systems 
Agency;  a  board  member  of  CAM- 
CARE  Health  Corp.,  and  an  active 
participant  in  the  city  of  Camden 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Private  Industry  Council. 

Arma  was  also  a  driving  force 
behind,  and  a  board  member  of  the 
Community  Planning  and  Advocacy 
Council/Human  Service  Coalition, 
which  has  grown  to  encompass  over 
250  human  services  providers.  On  July 
26.  1984.  the  CPAC  Board  of  Trustees 
bestowed  upon  Anna  one  of  her  proud- 
est honors,  unanimously  electiiig  her 
honorary  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Along  with  her  devotion  to  her  com- 
munity. Anna  Sample  was  equally  de- 
voted to  her  family.  The  mother  of  10, 
Anna  wanted  the  fruits  of  her  labor  to 
be  a  legacy  to  her  children.  When 
Anna  Sample  died  on  August  20.  1984, 
the  tributes  that  followed  Indicated 
the  depth  of  her  commitment  to  both 
commimlty  and  family. 

The  program  distributed  at  her  fu- 
neral service  was  entitled  "Service  of 
Triumph  for  Anna  M.  Sample." 
Indeed,  hers  was  a  life  of  triumph- 
over  adversity,  bureaucratic  insensltlv- 
ity  and  poverty.  The  Camden  City 
Council  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  life 
of  Anna  Sample  when  it  stated  In  Its 
commemorative  resolution: 

Whereas,  during  the  life  of  Anna  M. 
Sample,  she  did  devote  many  hours  and  sac- 
rificed her  time  and  physical  efforts  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  well  t>eing  of  her 
feUow  citizens.  Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  the  community  and  by  this  government 
for  many  individuals  profited  spiritually 
and  economically  by  her  counselling  and 
service  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  life  of  a  truly  outstanding  com- 
munity leader  and  a  fine  American. 
Ms.  Anna  Sample.* 


SPACE  WEAPONS  OR  ARMS 
CONTROL? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroiufiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  willingness  of  the  admin- 
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istration  to  discuss  space  weapons  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  upcoming 
meeting  in  Geneva.  l)etween  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko, 
will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  these 
negotiations  and  indicative  of  the  com- 
mitment of  the  administration  to 
pursue  arms  control  negotiations.  I 
congratulate  the  President  for  pursu- 
ing this  dialog  with  the  Soviets.  My 
colleagues  and  I  will  certainly  monitor 
the  progress  of  these,  and  subsequent 
meetings,  closely. 

The  possibility  of  the  extension  of 
the  arms  race  into  space  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  public  and  congressional 
debate  in  the  98th  Congress.  This 
issue  will  command  even  greater  scru- 
tiny in  the  99th  Congress,  as  the  de- 
fense budget  for  space  weapons  pro- 
grams grows  the  one  hand,  and,  as 
arms  control  negotiations  evolve  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  support 
the  military  use  of  space,  and  have  for 
a  long  time,  where  that  use  contrib- 
utes to  global  security  and  stability. 
The  United  States  has  long  depended 
on  space  for  communications,  early 
warning  of  nuclear  attack,  intelligence 
collection,  monitoring  of  military  ac- 
tivities worldwide,  and  arms  control 
verification.  These  activities  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  peace  by  de- 
nying the  element  of  surprise  in 
attack,  and  improving  command  and 
control  of  military  forces  on  Earth. 

However,  the  placement  of  weapons 
in  space  for  ballistic-missile  defense  or 
for  shooting  down  Soviet  satellites 
would  be  a  mistake.  Ballistic-missile 
defense  is  explicitly  prohibited  by  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  and 
would  t>e  fantastically  expensive, 
would  promote  an  accelerated  nuclear 
arms  race.  and.  Intended  or  not.  could 
be  viewed  by  the  Soviets  as  a  U.S. 
first-strike  system.  Last  year,  the 
House  expressed  skepticism  over  the 
President's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, or  "Star  Wars,"  by  cutting  the 
budget  request  by  almost  30  percent. 
The  fiscal  year  1986  request  will  cer- 
tainly come  under  even  closer  budget 
scrutiny  as  a  result  of  the  strong  pres- 
sure to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  need 
to  find  a  more  workable  approach  to 
national  security. 

Although  strategic  defense  systems 
are  still  In  the  research  stage,  the  anti- 
satellite  [ASAT]  weapon  imder  devel- 
opment by  the  Air  Force  could  be  de- 
ployed within  a  few  years.  ASAT's  are 
designed  to  destroy  the  military  satel- 
lites upon  which  the  United  States  de- 
pends for  vital  military  functions.  The 
United  States  would  therefore  have 
more  at  risk  in  an  ASAT  arms  race 
than  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  space  assets,  and  be- 
cause we  depend  more  on  our  space 
systems  than  the  Soviets  do  on  theirs. 
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Last  year,  the  House  supported  a 
moratorium  on  testing  of  the  U.S. 
antisatellite  weapon  system  in  the 
hopes  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
the  weapon.  In  light  of  the  January  7 
meeting  between  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  and 
the  possibility  of  resumption  of  arms 
control  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
t>elieve  that  an  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium is  critical  to  successful  negotia- 
tions. This  is  because  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  ASAT  as  bargaining  leverage 
would  dlnUnish  as  the  testing  program 
proceeds.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  seek  an 
extension  of  the  ASAT  test  moratori- 
um now  due  to  expire  on  March  1. 
1985  following  Presidential  certifica- 
tion. 

Finally,  foremost  on  our  minds  as  we 
embark  upon  the  99th  Congress  and 
begin  consideration  of  funding  for 
Federal  programs  will  be  the  problem 
of  the  deficit,  projected  to  be  in  the 
$200  billion  range  next  year.  Under 
these  circumstances  defense  spending, 
which  has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
buildup  over  the  last  4  years,  averag- 
ing 9  percent  growth  after  Inflation, 
will  Inevitably  have  to  come  under 
even  closer  budget  scrutiny. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  slow 
down  the  growth  In  Department  of 
Defense  spending.  This  will  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  gain  suppori 
for  new  programs,  such  as  the  $25  bil- 
lion sought  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Research  Program.  A  fully 
deployed  ballistic-missile  defense  pro- 
gram, by  many  estimates,  would  cost 
t>etween  one-half  of  a  trillion  and  1 
trillion  dollars,  at  least.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  projected  that 
the  ASAT  weapon  alone  will  cost  in 
the  "tens  of  billions  of  dollars".  The 
problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  outyear  de- 
fense spending  has  already  been  deter- 
mined with  the  approval  of  major 
weapon  systems  like  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  Trident,  and  the  Pershing,  to 
name  a  few,  thus  leaving  little  flexibil- 
ity in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  over  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  anti- 
satellite  weapons  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  enormous  cost  of 
these  systems,  their  viability,  and 
their  negative  effect  on  arms  control.  I 
Intend  to  continue  to  examine  the 
questions  raised,  and  take  action 
where  necessary.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  concerns,  and 
I  welcome  their  active  participation.  I 
also  believe  that  the  President  recog- 
nizes the  serious  danger  of  our  nuclear 
age,  Eind  that  he  has  asked  himself 
how  he  can  contribute  to  reducing 
that  danger.  I  share  his  views  about 
this  danger,  and  pledge  to  lend  my  ef- 
forts towards  the  goal  of  a  safer  world. 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.  An  excel- 
lent article  on  space  weapons  appear- 
ing in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  26, 1984] 
Wkapohs  im  Space 

How  long  can  the  world  hope  to  gaze  into 
space  with  any  confidence  that  no  weapons 
lurli  there?  Longer  than  it  might  have 
thought  a  year  ago,  but  still  not  long 
enough.  The  case  is  growing  against  two 
very  different  programs,  both  of  which 
would  turn  outer  space  into  a  target  range. 
Next  year  will  tell  whether  the  case  is 
strong  enough  to  stop  either.  It  also  will  tell 
whether  they  are  the  shortcut  to  a  deal  on 
arms  control  that  Washington  thinks  they 
are.  We  doubt  it. 

The  more  glamorous  of  the  two  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  program— his 
personal  gamble  that  the  threat  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  counterattacli  is  neither  the 
best  nor  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
nation  from  starting  a  war.  In  one  of  its 
many  forms  it  is  a  shield  laced  together 
with  forerunners  of  the  Battleship  Galac- 
tica  that  would  shoot  down  Soviet  missiles 
as  they  left  their  launching  pads  and  long 
before  they  could  reach  a  target.  Because 
the  technology  for  such  a  system  is  now  and 
may  for  generations  lie  beyond  human 
reach,  the  idea  is  in  such  disrepute  inside 
and  outside  the  Administration  that  even  its 
defenders  are  trying  to  calculate  its  salvage 
value,  perhaps  as  an  arms-control  bargain- 
ing chip.  Even  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  who  once  held  out  hope  that 
the  system  would  put  a  mlsslle-proof  um- 
brella over  the  entire  nation,  retreated  last 
week.  "Star  Wars"  would  be  worth  pursu- 
ing, he  said,  even  if  it  meant  only  that  an 
enemy  who  could  not  be  sure  how  many 
missiles  would  get  through  a  shield  might 
be  discouraged  from  launching  any  at  all. 
What  was  once  a  promise  of  protection  is 
now  a  prayer  that  the  country  might  get 
lucky. 

Congress  in  the  meantime  has  Imposed  a 
brief  moratorium  against  the  final  testing 
of  the  other  program,  the  Pentagon's  leas- 
glamorous  satellite-killers.  Built  around 
small  missiles  launched  like  darts  from 
fighter  planes,  the  system  would  destroy  or- 
biting satellites  that  the  SovieU  use  the 
same  way  the  United  States  uses  its  own  sat- 
ellites—as listening  posts,  communications 
stations  and  spies  in  the  sky.  The  satelllte- 
Itlller  program  is  the  more  insidious  of  the 
two  programs  because  it  is  technlcaUy  possi- 
ble, it  is  close  to  being  declared  an  oper- 
ational weapon  system  far  better  than  any- 
thing similar  on  the  Soviet  side  and,  once 
deployed,  it  would  almost  certainly  launch 
not  only  its  small  missiles  but  also  a  new 
arms  race  in  outer  space. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  agitated 
globally  against  both  programs,  publicly 
and  in  private  meetings  with  Americans, 
some  U.S.  defense  theorists  assume  that 
Washington's  threat  to  proceed  with  both 
projects  is  what  coaxed  the  SovieU  back 
into  arms-control  talks  that  will  begin  Jan.  7 
in  Geneva.  They  also  assume  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  give  up  large  numbers  of  its  inter- 
continental missiles  in  return  for  a  presiden- 
tial signature  on  a  treaty  banning  or  some- 
how limiting  weapons  in  space. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations  of 
the  Soviet  willingness  to  talk.  Further  test- 
ing of  either  system  would  push  existing 
arms  treaties  to  their  limits.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  as  logical  to  assume  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  less  interested  in  trading  weapons 
that  they  have  for  weapons  that  we  are  still 
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developing  than  in  getting  a  better  sense  of 
how  far  the  United  States  plans  to  proceed 
with  space  weapons.  Then  they  would  luiow 
better  when  to  start  worltlng  seriously  on 
projects  of  their  own  that  might  defeat 
"Star  Wars  "  and  compete  with  sateliae-kill- 
ers. 

Despite  the  programs'  differences,  there 
are  overlaps  in  them  that  would  make  it 
hard  to  negotiate  on  one  and  ignore  the 
other.  Some  anti-satellite  research  and  test- 
ing would  be  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
"Star  Wars"  program,  and  even  a  crude 
system  for  shooting  down  nuclear  missUes 
in  flight  coul^be  a  very  effective  satellite- 
killer.  * 

The  threat  ot  "Star  Wars"  and  satellite- 
klllers  may  Indeed  be  the  reason  that  Soviet 
negotiators  wUl  turn  up  in  Geneva  next 
year,  ignoring  their  own  promises  not  to 
talk  about  nuclear  weapons  while  Pershing 
2  missUes  are  in  E^irope.  But  that  would  not 
make  the  American  projects  bargaining 
chips. 

The  strongest  argument  against  "Star 
Wars"  is  that  decades  from  now  any  system 
in  which  the  United  States  invested  sums 
estimated  as  high  as  $500  billion  would  leak 
around  the  edges.  It  could  not  cope  with 
bombers.  It  could  not  stop  missiles  launched 
from  submarines.  And  the  main  defense 
weapons  could  i>e  overwhelmed  by  what  the 
Soviet  Union  does  best — building  more  mis- 
siles than  the  shield  was  designed  to  stop. 

That  is  the  practical  argument  against 
"Star  Wars."  The  conceptual  argxmient  is 
that  it  works  directly  against  Reagan's  de- 
clared goal— an  absolute  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  the  world.  With  "Star 
Wars.'*-,  the  incentive  would  be  to  build 
more,  not  throw  away  any  ready  to  launch. 

It  seems  clear  that  arms-control  talks  in 
Geneva  and  in  subsequent  meetings  will  suc- 
ceed only  if  they  get  down  to  basics— to 
searching  for  a  formula  that  would  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  missiles  and  warheads  in 
both  nations.  To  that  central  issue,  weapons 
in  space  are  peripheral  except  for  the  fact 
that,  once  deployed,  they  would  multiply 
the  risks  ,that  a  sophisticated  lump  of  wire 
and  dynWlte  stumbling  blindly  around 
space  might  bump  Into  something  by  acci- 
dent. 

There  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the  talks 
will  succeed,  and  reasons  to  wonder  whether 
they  have  a  chance.  The  delegation  that 
will  go  to  Geneva  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  for  his  meeting  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
Includes  Reagan  advisers  who  regard  impos- 
ing limits  on  the  use  of  satellite-killers  as  an 
act  of  stupidity  or  suicide,  and  arms  control 
of  any  kind  as  a  brand  of  catnip  that  takes 
the  nation's  mind  off  the  importance  of  vigi- 
lance and  big  defense  budgets.  The  hard 
line  on  arms  control  may  have  softened  at 
the  White  House.  The  players  who  helped 
harden  the  line  in  the  first  place  have  not. 

One  reason  for  optimism  is  that  Paul 
Nitze  will  be  in  Geneva  with  Shultz  as  his 
chief  arms-control  adviser.  Nitze  is  no  patsy, 
but  he  does  believe  in  arms  control— unlike 
many  other  Reagan  advisers — and  he  has 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  Imow  a 
bargaining  chip  from  a  potato  chip.  Another 
is  the  change  in  attitude  at  the  White 
House  itself.  Months  ago  the  President  him- 
self declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  that  would  guarantee  to  keep 
satellite-killers  out  of  space.  By  last 
Monday,  at  Reagan's  instructions,  they  were 
part  of  the  Geneva  agenda  along  witb  'ils 
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cherished  "Star  Wars."  with  some  strings 
attached. 

What  happens  in  Geneva  depends  on 
what  the  President  allows  to  happen  and 
what  the  Kremlin  wants  to  happen. 
Stripped  of  illusions  that  weapons  in  space 
will  make  it  easier,  not  more  difficult,  to  ne- 
gotiate real  reductions  in  nuclear  missiles, 
the  talks  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  Working 
under  instructions  that  concentrate  more  on 
the  future  threat  of  space  weapons  than  on 
the  present  threat  of  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles, negotiators  might  well  talk  one  an- 
other out  of  any  arms  controls  at  all.  includ- 
ing those  that  already  exist.  And  that  would 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  prospect  more  ter- 
rifying, if  possible,  than  the  one  that  drove 
Reagan  to  "Star  Wars'  in  the  first  place.* 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AWARDS 
TO  MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHERS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE 'KESElfTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1984,  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens  recog- 
nized 13  individuals  and  2  organiza- 
tions for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  on  behalf  of  the  goal  of  humane 
care  for  those  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

I  am  very  proud  that  one  of  those 
who  received  an  awsird  Is  Lucille  Pro- 
vazza  of  the  town  of  Seekonk,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district.  Mrs.  Pro- 
vazza  is  a  special  education  teacher  in 
the  Seekonk  public  schools.  It's  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time  to 
note  the  extremely  high  regard  in 
which  Mrs.  Provazza  is  held  by  the 
families  of  the  young  people  with 
whom  she  works.  At  a  time  when 
people  are  looking  closely  at  various 
public  expenditures,  special  education 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  cost-effective 
public  expenditures  we  make—  there 
are  few  things  which  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  this  society  to  do  than  to  pro- 
vide to  the  mentally  retarded  the  kind 
of  loving  and  knowledgeable  educa- 
tional help  which  people  like  Lucille 
Provazza  give. 

I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Provazza  for  her  skill,  her  dedica- 
tion, and  her  compassion.  All  of  us  are 
indebted  to  her  for  the  great  work  she 
does  with  retarded  children.  I  want  to 
add  also  my  congratulations  to  Super- 
intendent Gallishaw  of  the  Seekonk 
school  system,  and  to  the  Seekonk 
School  Committee,  and  other  people 
in  the  Seekonk  system  who  work  to- 
gether to  provide  educational  services. 

I  was  pleased  in  reading  through  the 
list  of  those  who  received  citations 
from  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Retarded  Citizens  to  see  a  number  of 
other  residents  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  My  congratulations 
and  my  admiration  also  go  to  them 
and  to  the  other  award  winners  for 
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the  compassion  they  show  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  for  skill  with 
which  they  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ity that  ail  of  us  in  society  owe  to 
people  with  retardation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  list  of 
those  receiving  citations  be  printed 
here. 

The  list  follows: 

Allen  C.  Crocker.  M.D.  of  Natick.  Director 
of  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic. 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center:  His  sup- 
port of  children  with  mental  retardation  in 
his  medical  practice,  research,  consulting, 
and  writing  teach  others  to  see  that  retarda- 
tion Is  not  limiting  but  rather  a  challenge. 

Gunnar  Dybwad.  J.D.  of  Wellealey.  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Human  Development, 
The  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School. 
Brandeis  University:  As  a  teacher,  research- 
er, and  writer  and.  above  all.  an  untiring  ad- 
vocate, he  has  made  major  contributions  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  those  with 
mental  retardation  In  every  country  of  this 
world. 

Rosemary  Dybwad.  PhJJ.  of  Wellesley. 
Senior  Researcher,  The  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School,  Brandeis  Dniversity: 
Through  her  research  and  writing,  and  her 
love  and  inspiration,  she  brought  the  men- 
tally retarded  into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

Frederic  J.  England.  Jr..  CPCU  of  Read- 
ing. President  of  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America:  Without  his  support  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  (MARC)  organization.  MARC  could 
not  continue  to  work  to  try  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  12.000  children  and 
adults  with  mental  retardation  that  our  24 
local  affiliates  serve  every  day.  Accepting 
for  Mr.  England  will  be  Donald  Lewis. 

Thomas  Feeley  of  Belmont,  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  Volunteer 
of  the  Year.  Through  the  years,  his  interest, 
concern,  and  involvement  with  MARC's 
local  affUiates.  the  Greater  Boston  ARC 
and  the  Charles  River  ARC,  has  set  an  ex- 
ample of  service  for  all  volunteers. 

Project  Welcome,  a  Joint  project  of  Whee- 
lock  CoUege  and  Cliildren's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Cener:  Linda  Gilkerson,  Ph.D.  of  Arling- 
ton, Program  Director  and  Elizabeth  Brown, 
MJ3.  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Medical  Director. 
Their  development  of  a  research  guide  to 
programs  and  their  service  to  community 
agencies  in  training,  consultation  and  en- 
richment programs  are  major  contributions 
to  the  success  of  early  Intervention  in  the 
lives  of  high  risk  children. 

Richard  Howard,  J.D.  of  Ipswich.  Super- 
vising Attorney,  Developmental  Disabilities 
Law  Center  By  successfully  advocating  for 
disabled  people  and  their  families  In  the 
courts  and  the  legislature,  he  has  assured 
that  special  needs  students  and  their  fami- 
lies need  not  settle  for  mlnlmaUy  adequate 
special  education  services. 

Mary  Lou  Maloney  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setu  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens: 
During  her  ten  years  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  her 
conscientious  representation  of  the  interests 
of  the  176,000  chUdren  and  adulU  with 
mental  retardation  in  Massachusetts  result- 
ed in  improved  community-based  care  and 
significant  gains  for  the  mentally  retarded 
who  were  neglected  after  the  age  of  22. 

Christine  McKenna  of  Chelmsford,  re- 
porter for  the  Lowell  Sun:  In  reporting  that 
mentally  disabled  people  can  often  speak 
well  for  themselves  she  spread  the  message 
that,  with  help,  people  with  retardation  can 
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lead  independent  lives  and  be  contributing 
members  of  society. 

The  Honorable  John  Murphy.  State  Rep- 
resentative, from  Peabody:  He  has  served 
the  CoRunonwealth  by  being  a  valuable 
force  In  shaping  legislation  with  positive  ef- 
fects for  those  with  retardation.  Accepting 
for  Representative  Murphy  will  be  Jona- 
than Blodgett. 

Lucille  Provazza  of  Seekonk.  special  edu- 
cation teacher  in  the  Seekonk  Public 
Schools:  Life  for  her  students  has  been  en- 
hanced t>ecause  she  has  creatively  and  skill- 
fully fostered  successful  and  creative  rela- 
tionships between  the  school  system  and 
the  family  that  make  life  a  warm  and  posi- 
tive experience  for  her  special  needs  stu- 
dents. 

Margaret  Pyne.  Association  Dean.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education.  Lesley  College:  A 
pioneer  In  the  training  of  special  needs 
teachers  she  challenges  her  students  to 
follow  her  standards  of  quality  and  excel- 
lence, commitment,  and  concern  In  the 
classroom. 

The  Polaroid  Foundation:  Christopher  C. 
Ingraham  of  Westwood.  President  of  the 
Polaroid  Foundation  and  the  Vice  President 
of  Polaroid.  Inc.:  Believing  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  for  the  alleviation  and 
prevention  of  society's  problems.  Is  private 
support,  humanitarian  concern,  and  commu- 
nity involvement,  the  Polaroid  Foundation 
has  made  major  contributions  to  create 
work  opportunities  and  Increased  personal 
growth  for  mentally  retarded  persons. 

Stephen  R.  Shestakofsky,  J.D.  of  Arling- 
ton, Director  of  the  Special  Projects,  Bay 
State  Skills  Corporation:  In  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Sup- 
ported Work  initiative  for  training  mentally 
retarded  persons,  over  325  mentally  retard- 
ed Massachusetts  citizens  each  year  are  pro- 
vided transitional  training  and  employment 
opportunities. 

David  Wtzansky  of  Brookllne,  Director  of 
the  DARE  Outreach  Counseling  and  Educa- 
tion Program  and  advisor  to  the  Mohawks 
and  Squaws.  The  oldest  self  advocacy  group 
for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
persons  in  the  country  celebrates  Its  25th 
anniversary  this  year.  Speaking  out  and 
helping  others  is  not  only  central  to  the  Mo- 
hawks and  Squaws'  philosophy,  but  has 
guided  David  Wlzansky's  life  of  service  to 
those  with  mental  retardation. 

The  lives  of  all  the  recipients  of  the 
1984  Distinguished  Citizen  Awards 
sensitively  illustrate  Kahlil  Gibran's 
lines: 

Don't  walk  In  front  of  me 
I  may  not  follow 
Don't  walk  in  back  of  me 
I  may  not  lead 
Just  walk  beside  me 
And  be  my  friend. 

Please  Join  me  in  a  toast  to  our 
awardees.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Con- 
gratulations.* 
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in  Congress  are  operating  without  a 
key  tool  that  would  bring  significant 
order  and  rationality  to  our  delibera- 
tions. 

Along  with  Mr.  Gephardt.  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Sunset  Act  of  1985  to 
provide  a  new  mechanism  that  would 
require  each  spending  program  and 
tax  expenditure  to  be  systematically 
reviewed  every  10  years.  Trying  to 
manage  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out such  a  periodic  review  is  like 
boxing  with  one  arm  tied  behind  your 
back. 

It  is  useful  and  necessary  to  annual- 
ly debate  funding  levels  for  agencies 
and  programs.  But  when  do  we  discuss 
the  underlying  assumptions  and  goals 
of  a  program?  When  do  we  reevaluate 
decades  old  decisions  about  the  need 
for  and  design  of  individual  programs? 
Without  such  a  review,  how  can  we 
make  thoughtful  overall  policy  deci- 
sions apart  from  the  press  of  short 
term  fiscal  constraints? 

The  Sunset  Act  of  1985  would  pro- 
vide just  such  a  review  mechanism. 
The  legislation  was  cosponsored  by  65 
Members  in  the  98th  Congress,  and  I 
believe  It  is  more  important  now  than 
ever  before. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced: 

Requires  all  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams to  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
every  10  years. 

Terminates  spending  authority  for 
those  programs  which  have  not  been 
reviewed  and  reauthorized. 

Exempts  programs  into  which  citi- 
zens have  paid  in  expectation  of  later 
direct  return,  such  as  Social  Security. 

Requires  all  tax  expenditures  to  un- 
dergo a  similar  review. 

Provides  for  a  coordinated  review  of 
spending  and  tax  programs  by  general 
purpose. 

Remarkably  enough,  more  than  half 
of  all  Federal  spending  Is  through  pro- 
grams that  are  permanently  author- 
ized. Surely  it  is  appropriate  to  reex- 
amine our  work  every  10  years  in  light 
of  any  possible  changes  in  social  or 
economic  priorities. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  will  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  imixirtant  legisla- 
tion, which  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
effectively  manage  and  review  Federal 
spending  and  tax  expenditures.* 


THE  1984  KINGS  DAY  REGATTA, 
JACKSONVILLE,  PL 


THE  SUNSET  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALirORNIA 
nf  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
confront  the  difficult  task  of  manag- 
ing Federal  spending  and  revenues,  we 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  in  Jacksonville,  FL,  on  the  third 
weekend  in  November,  there  is  held 
the  King's  Day  Regatta.  This  is  a  tra- 
dition brought  to  Jacksonville,  from 
the  pre-Revolutionary  days  when  Flor- 
ida was  an  English  colony  and  a  King's 
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Day  Regatta  was  held  there  in  the  St. 
Johns  River  in  honor  of  the  King  and 
the  mother  country.  In  current  years, 
the  regatta  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
event  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  that 
area,  and  from  long  distances,  but  it 
emphasizes  the  affection  and  friend- 
ship existing  in  these  days  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Therefore,  it  has  an  impor- 
tance far  beyond  what  an  ordinary  re- 
gatta might  have. 

The  King's  Day  Regatta  occurs  in 
Jacksonville,  FL,  in  the  same  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  St.  John's  River  which 
was  used  in  the  18th  century  for  this 
same  purpose.  On  November  17,  prior 
to  the  actual  sailing  event,  the  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Sir 
Oliver  Wright,  addressed  a  formal 
dinner  audience  in  the  Continental 
Club  in  Orange  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Jacksonville.  There  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  among  others: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  all  for  inviting  me  to 
Join  you  in  this  year's  celebration  of  the 
Kings  Day  Regatta.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  Congressman  Bennett:  without  his 
persistence,  without  his  silver  tongue.  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  be  here  today. 

I  am  doubly  glad  I  came.  At  least  I  think  I 
am.  Let's  see  what  happens  tomorrow  first. 
I  am  glad  because  your  Regatta  commemo- 
rates the  brief  British  presence  in  Florida. 

That  presence  ended  over  200  years  ago. 
So  the  British  connection  cannot  have  been 
too  bad  If  you  continue  to  celebrate  it  with 
such  continuity,  devotion  and  panache,  200 
years  on. 

Secondly,  because  I  am  a  naval  man 
myself:  that  Is  to  say  if  you  so  regard  some- 
one who  took  the  King's  shilling  in  1941  at 
the  age  of  20  as  an  Ordinary  Seaman  and 
was  demobilised  4  years  later  in  the  exalted 
rank  of  Lieutenant  RNVR. 

I  am  surprised  that  Florida  should  wish  to 
be  reminded  of  the  British  naval  connec- 
tion. I  seem  to  remember  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sacked  St  Augustine  in  1586.  And  he 
set  such  an  example  that  another  sailor  re- 
peated this  exploit  in  1608.  Let  me  hasten  to 
assuire  you  that  my  Intentions  this  evening 
are  entirely  honourable  and  peaceful. 

Despite  these  war-like  beginnings  the  last 
200  years  have  been  an  era  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  our  two  countries.  We 
celebrated  last  year  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  As  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, one  of  the  American  negotiators  of  that 
Treaty,  wrote  to  his  British  counterpart. 
"we  have  been  fellow  workers  in  the  best 
work  of  all.  the  work  of  peace." 

Next  year  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  200  years  have  brought  benefits  to 
our  nations  and  our  people  which  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  relations  between 
sovereign  sUtes.  As  George  III  said  to  the 
newly  arrived  American  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St  James's.  "I  was  the  last  to  con- 
sent to  the  separation,  but  the  separation 
having  been  made,  and  having  become  inevi- 
table. I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that 
I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  an  Independent 
power." 

Looked  at  from  my  desk  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  George  Ill's  words  continue  to  ring 
true.  Maybe  he  was  not  such  a  bad  guy  after 
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all.  His  portrait  hangs  on  the  main  staircase 
of  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington.  All 
my  American  guests  have  to  pass  it  on  their 
way  upstairs.  I  see  It  and  salute  it  every  day. 
It  reminds  me  that  even  great  men  may 
make  mistakes.  It  also  reminds  me  that  mis- 
takes, if  you  learn  from  them,  can  provide 
the  foundation  of  great  endeavours.  Maybe 
he  Is  due  for  rehabilitation. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  one  of  those  great  en- 
terprises Is  the  special  relationship  which 
exists  between  your  country  and  mine. 
When  I  presented  by  Letters  of  Credence  to 
President  Reagan  over  two  years  ago,  it  was 
he  not  I  who  spoke  of  our  special  relation- 
ship. What  is  good  enough  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  good  enough  for  me. 

We  share  a  common  heritage,  a  common 
language,  the  common  law  and  a  common 
respect  for  liberty  under  the  law.  We  have 
the  nub,  the  central  core  of  our  relationship 
In  that  one  word:  liberty. 

I  was  re-reading  recently  Alexis  de  Toe- 
queville's  great  work  "Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica." That  percipient  Frenchman,  writing  a 
century  and  a  lialf  ago,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  democracy  which  marked 
out  American  society  from  other  societies. 
And  he  called  the  people  who  lived  in  that 
society:  Anglo-Americans! 

The  special  relationship  is  special  because 
it  spans  so  many  areas.  But  at  root  I  suspect 
that  It  is  founded  on  rather  simple  things. 
We  have  always  been  able  to  learn  from 
each  other.  And  we  continue  to  do  so.  We 
learnt  the  lesson  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Ttit  American  Revolution  did  not  put 
Britain  out  of  the  empire  business  altogeth- 
er. We  were  still  in  business  in  Canada,  for 
example.  Indeed  for  a  century  it  was  rather 
the  reverse.  But  we  had  learnt  that  the 
demand  for  liberty  and  independence  even- 
tually becomes  overwhelming  and  the  only 
thing  which  satisfies  It  is  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence Itself. 

That  is  why  since  the  Second  World  War 
more  than  600  million  people  in  nearly  50 
nations  of  the  old  British  Empire  have  come 
to  Independence.  And  they  have  come  to  In- 
dependence without  war  but  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

And  we  also  have  shared  over  the  last  cen- 
tury a  common  commitment  to  paying  the 
price  for  defending  and  preserving  liberty. 
Twice  in  tills  century  the  United  States  has 
had  to  intervene  in  order  to  correct  the 
troubles  of  the  Old  World.  Even  though  so 
many  forbears  of  the  people  in  this  country 
came  here  in  order  to  escape  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Old  World,  Americans  neverthe- 
less recognized  in  1917  and  1941  the  need  to 
uphold  common  values,  the  knowledge  ttiat 
a  tree  cannot  grow  if  cut  off  from  its  roots. 
Such  was  your  devotion  to  liberty  that  you 
could  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  lamps 
of  liberty  being  extinguished  one  by  one  in 
Europe.  Above  all  nations.  Britain  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  that  essential  in- 
gredient of  our  common  heritage. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  this  commit- 
ment to  common  values  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  35  years.  During  that 
time  the  Alliance  has  lost  not  a  man.  woman 
nor  child  nor  a  square  inch  of  territory. 

For  the  Alliance  has  been  the  success 
story  of  the  century.  It  has  deterred  aggres- 
sion. It  has  kept  the  peace.  It  has  attracted 
new  members.  And  it  has  provided  such  a 
profound  sense  of  security  that  in  a  recent 
poll  in  Britain  over  70%  of  the  population 
said  that  they  approved  of  NATO.  Only 
motherhood  would  win  more  widespread 
support.  , 
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Perhaps  NATO  has  been  too  successful. 
Perhaps  we  feel  too  secure.  For  from  time  to 
time  one  senses  a  distinct  feeling  of  angst  in 
the  air.  Prom  time  to  time  we  have  Trans- 
Atlantic  rows,  most  recently  over  the  Siberi- 
an gas  pipeline.  Prom  time  to  time  Europe 
seems  disunited,  whether  over  a  Community 
matter  like  the  British  budget  problem  or 
Alliance  Issues,  like  the  stationing  of  Cruise 
and  Pershing  missiles,  or  about  burden  shar- 
ing. This  leads  the  pessimists  or  the  sensa- 
tion mongers  to  forecast  the  imminent  col- 
lapse of  the  European  Community  or  ap- 
proaching twi-light  for  the  Alliance.  All 
this,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  a  report  of  his 
death,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

I  predict  that  both  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  the  NATO  Alliance  have  long  lives 
ahead  of  them.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
solved  the  pipeline  issue  by  taking  counsel 
together  and  agreeing  on  an  Alliance  policy 
for  trade  in  defence- related  high  technology 
with  the  Eastern  bloc.  The  British  budget 
problem  has  been  resolved  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  is  on  the  march  again. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  also  pulling 
their  weight  in  the  defence  of  NATO.  The 
U.K.  Itself  is  committed  to  a  strong  defence 
policy.  We  have  met  the  NATO  target  of  3% 
annual  growth  in  real  terms  in  defence 
spending  and  intend  to  do  so  until  1985/86 
when  the  British  defence  budget  will  be  23% 
greater  in  real  terms  than  it  was  in  1978/79 
when  Margaret  Thatcher  became  Prime 
Minister.  Britain  has  an  Independent  nucle- 
ar deterrent:  that  demonstates  how  serious- 
ly we  take  defence  and  our  contribution  to 
the  Western  Alliance.  At  present  our  sub- 
marine-based deterrent  uses  the  Polaris 
system  and  it  will  be  replaced  in  the  1990s 
by  Trident  which  we  are  buying  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  will  cost  us  about  $12  billion  and  help 
both  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  employment 
rates. 

Britain  spends  more  on  defence  than  any 
other  E^iropean  member  of  NATO,  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  on  a  per  capita  basis.  We 
work  closely  with  the  United  States.  The 
military  relationship  is  at  the  very  core  of 
Anglo-American  friendship  and  cooperation. 
This  has  been  the  cause  since  the  second 
World  War  and  it  is  a  matter  of  priority  for 
the  British  Government  today.  There  are 
100  American  bases  in  Britain  where  more 
than  28,000  American  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned. Despite  what  may  occasionally  be 
seen  on  television,  where  minority  protest  is 
given  exaggerated  exposure.  American  serv- 
icemen stationed  In  Britain  are  welcome 
there.  That  was  the  verdict  of  our  last  gen- 
eral election. 

The  recent  debate  in  Congress  has  re- 
minded us  that  the  contribution  made  by 
the  European  partners  tc  Western  defence 
is  often  under-estimated  or  misunderstood 
in  the  United  States,  even  by  the  well  in- 
formed. The  facts  are  that  Europe  provides 
70%  of  the  Alliance's  fighting  ships  in  the 
Eastern  Atlantic.  On  the  Central  front: 
Europe  provides  90%  of  the  ground  forces; 
80%  of  the  combat  aircraft:  80%  of  the 
tanks,  and  90%  of  the  armoured  divisions 
dedicated  to  defending  the  western  front 
line,  the  U.S.  front  line,  the  front  line  of  the 
free  world. 

Quite  right  too.  you  will  say.  And  I  agree. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  under 
arms  is  3  million.  The  United  States  has  2 
million  under  arms.  This  looks  like  pretty 
good  burden-sharing  to  me.  I  hope  we  can 
agree  on  that  too. 

So  the  final  thought  I  would  leave  with 
you  Is  this.  The  Anglo-American  relation- 
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ship  is  sound,  for  It  is  based  on  common 
values.  It  has  endured  for  200  years  and 
will.  I  am  sure,  endure  for  at  least  another 
200  years.  But  all  good  things  need  working 
at.  Relationships  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  Friendships,  if  they  are  to  last, 
must  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance. 

So  in  thanking  you  for  your  hospitality  to 
me  this  evening,  I  pay  tribute  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  your  intention:  to  keep  the  friend- 
ship between  Britain  and  America  in  good 
repair.  That  intention  I  share.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  our  friendship  Is 
in  good  repair  and  happy  to  discover  In 
Florida  that  it  is  in  such  good  hands. 

The  Ambassador  participated  in  the 
events  on  the  following  day  and  was 
warmly  received  during  his  entire  stay 
in  the  Jacksonville  area,  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  newspapers  and  other 
media  and  joining  in  all  of  the  activi- 
ties in  a  splendid  participation. 

The  following  news  account  from 
the  Florida  Times-Union  tells  of  the 
winners  in  the  regatta,  top  spot  going 
to  Scott  Loftfield  with  his  33-foot 
Tartan  10. 

{From  the  Florida  TTmes-Unlon 
(JacksonvlUe).  Nov.  19,  1984] 

LonriKLi)  StntntisES  Fiklo  in  King's  Day 
(By  Lawrence  Dennis) 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  happen,  but  Scott 
Loftfield  grabbed  the  brass  ring  in  the  sev- 
enth annual  King's  Day  Regatta  sailed  on 
the  St.  Johns  River  yesterday. 

Loftfield  entered  a  Tartan  10,  In  this  case 
a  33-footer  named  Oh  Krap,  in  the  race. 

Oh  Krap  Is  a  fairly  frequent  finisher  in 
the  money  in  Tartan  class  races,  but  a  boat 
skippered  by  a  captain  with  limited  (2W 
years)  experience  in  racing  isn't  supposed  to 
challenge  for  the  flrst-in-fleet  trophy  or  win 
the  cup  for  first  boat  overall  in  PHRF  (Per- 
formance Handicap  Rating  Fleet)  class  in 
the  King's  Day.  which  has  become  the  pre- 
mier cruiser-racing  event  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Port  Lauderdale. 

But  win  it  Loftfield  did.  He  and  wife 
Marta  and  crew  crossed  the  finish  line  off 
the  Florida  Yacht  Club  a  scant  30  seconds 
behind  David  Parrish  on  BigTlme. 

Seconds  behind?  Yes.  but  Parrish.  who 
has  sailed  the  Southern  Ocean  Racing  Cir- 
cuit (SORC)  series  on  BigTlme,  is  universal- 
ly acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  sailors 
not  only  on  the  river  but  in  North  Florida, 
period. 

And  BigTlme,  an  S-2  10.3,  la  a  pretty 
classy  racing  boat,  which  means  that  It  had 
to  give  some  time  to  Oh  Krap  under  the 
PHRF  rating  system.  And  that  meant  that 
though  BigTlme  finished  first  In  the  75-boat 
fleet,  winning  a  trophy  of  its  own  for  that 
accomplishment,  Loftfield  and  crew  correct- 
ed out  best  in  the  field  to  win  the  coveted 
Carl  Z.  Suddath  trophy  for  first  boat  in  on 
corrected  time. 

And  strangely  enough,  Loftfield,  a  Jour- 
neyman racer,  literally  beat  the  field  be- 
cause of  bad  luck  In  the  early  part  of  the  15- 
nautlcal-mlle  race. 

"I  was  doing  so  bad  at  the  first  mark 
[after  the  race  had  gone  about  3  miles]  that 
I  figured  I  didn't  have  anything  to  lose," 
Loftfield  said. 

After  rounding  the  turn  far  behind  (at  an 
estimated  30th  in  fleet)  the  leaders,  includ- 
ing Parrish  on  BigTlme,  Loftfield  decided  to 
take  a  gamble  and  go  far  inshore,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  stayed  In  midstream. 
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"I  decided  to  take  a  flyer  [a  wild  hare]," 
he  said,  "I  took  a  chance,  because  nobody 
else  was  doing  It." 

The  gamble  paid  off— Loftfield  came  out 
of  nowhere  to  take  over  first  place  at  the 
half-way  mark,  and  though  Oh  Krap's  frac- 
tional spinnaker  rig  couldn't  stay  ahead  of 
BigTlme  and  its  mast-head  chute  on  the 
final  downwind  leg.  a  pair  of  trophies  was 
assured.* 


OILMAN  INTRODUCES  FAST 
TRACK  SURTAX  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NFW  YORK 
HI  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  19S5 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
designed  to  assist  our  Nation's  vegeta- 
ble growers.  In  the  last  Congress,  I 
fashioned  this  measure  with  the  assist- 
ance of  growers  from  our  northern  tier 
region:  since  that  time,  the  bill  has 
gained  the  support  of  many  local  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Onion  Association. 
Quite  simply,  the  bill  continues  to 
allow  imported  vegetables  to  enter  this 
country;  however,  if  they  enter  in  such 
voliune  and  with  depressed  prices  so  as 
to  injure  the  domestic  farmer,  a  surtax 
will  be  imposed  on  the  offending  com- 
modity. 

Importation  of  certain  vegetable 
commodities  into  American  markets 
during  periods  of  heavy  volume  of  U.S. 
production  results  in  economic  injury 
to  our  domestic  producers  through  re- 
duced produce  prices.  The  declared 
value  of  a  shipment  at  the  point  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  often  is 
not  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  temporary  surtax  on 
commodities  from  tirne  to  time  when 
increased  volimie  of  imports  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  resulted  in  decreased 
domestic  market  prices.  My  legislation 
requires  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  monitor  certain  affected  commod- 
ities to  determine  from  volume  and 
benchmark  prices  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic impact  on  our  domestic  growers. 
Should  injury  be  determined  for  a 
specified  commodity,  a  surtax  system 
can  be  put  into  place,  and  the  surtax 
would  be  collected  by  customs  officials 
at  the  border. 

The  commodities  this  legislation 
proposes  to  monitor  include:  cabbages, 
carrots,  celery,  lettuce,  red  and  yellow 
storage  onions,  potatoes,  and  radishes. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the 
surtax,  a  "benchmark  price"  for  each 
vegetable  category  will  be  determined, 
and  would  t>e  computed  for  each 
month  within  the  applicable  market- 
ing season  (85  percent  of  the  average 
monthly  market  price  for  domestic 
and  Imported  articles  for  the  same 
month  during  the  36-month  period  Im- 
mediately   preceding   the    month    for 
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which  the  computation  is  made).  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  the  benchmark  price  Is  ab- 
normally high  or  low  due  to  harvest 
variations,  then  a  computation  can  be 
made  that  equals  90  percent  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  market  price  for  that 
category  for  the  same  month  during 
the  60-month  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  month  for  which  the  com- 
putation is  made. 

In  determining  the  market  price  of 
imported  commodities  under  this  bill, 
the  sales  price  of  imported  articles  at 
the  three  terminal  markets  having  the 
heaviest  volume  of  Imports  of  the  arti- 
cle being  monitored  would  be  consid- 
ered. 

My  legislation  allows  the  Secretary, 
upon  petition,  to  add  any  classification 
of  fresh  vegetables,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  concludes  that  economic 
injury  is  being  caused  or  threatened  to 
the  U.S.  producers  of  that  commodity. 

During  the  harvesting  season,  the 
listed  commodities  would  be  monitored 
weekly,  but  If  determined  that  the  av- 
erage market  price  paid  does  not  equal 
90  percent  of  the  average  price  for 
that  category  for  that  week  In  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  3  years,  then  the 
Secretary  can  designate  that  vegetable 
as  depressed,  and  monitoring  contin- 
ues on  a  dally  basis  for  the  prices  paid 
for  articles  in  that  category  as  well  as 
monitoring  on  a  weekly  basis  the 
volume  of  Imported  articles  In  that 
category  that  are  sold  In  terminal  mar- 
kets. If  the  average  market  price  Is 
below  the  benchmark  price  for  that 
category,  and  If  the  volume  exceeds  by 
5  percent  the  volume  of  the  same  Im- 
ported article  sold  In  a  terminal 
market  during  the  equivalent  week  5 
years  ago,  the  surtax  is  established. 

The  weekly  monitored  terminal 
market  price,  when  found  to  be  below 
the  benchmark  price,  will  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  benchmark  price,  and  this 
difference  will  be  added  to  the  previ- 
ous week's  average  price  difference,  If 
any,  that  Is  below,  the  benchmark 
price  In  order  to  determine  the  subse- 
quent week's  surtax  amount. 

After  a  surtax  has  been  Implement- 
ed, and  the  average  weekly  monitored 
price  is  found  to  be  above  the  bench- 
mark price,  the  previous  week's  surtax 
will  be  decreased  by  the  amoimt  of 
this  difference  in  order  to  calculate 
the  surtax  for  the  following  week. 

The  surtax  for  that  vegetable  com- 
modity would  be  in  effect  for  180  days, 
and  could  be  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  another  90  days  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  conditions  are  still  the 
same. 

There  will  be  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  there  will  be  no  surtax.  During 
other  weeks,  a  surtax  will  be  in  place. 
The  importing  country  will  be  notified 
as  soon  as  findings  are  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
surtax  will  be  collected  at  the  border. 
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The  problem  of  Imports  undercut- 
ting American  prices  affects  almost 
every  Industry.  The  vegetable  Industry 
Is  not  Immune,  and  has  been  suffering 
severely.  American  producers  of  fresh 
vegetables  receive  no  subsidies  what- 
ever from  our  Government,  while 
many  of  our  trading  partners  subsidize 
their  growers  nearly  every  step  of  the 
way.  Trying  to  find  American  grown 
carrots  in  the  Northeast  is  extremely 
difficult.  I  am  Informed  that  New 
York  State  only  has  a  very  few  carrot 
producers  left,  and  other  States  are 
losing  family  farms  year  after  year. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  agrictil- 
tural  surtax  system,  modeled  after  an 
existing  system  of  one  of  our  trading 
partners,  is  a  fair  method  of  ensuring 
that  Imported  vegetables  and  potatoes 
do  not  further  erode  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  American  farmer  Is 
among  out  Nation's  most  vulnerable 
entrepreneurs,  continually  confronted 
with  the  hazards  of  droughts,  floods. 
pestilence,  surplus  crops,  and  so  forth. 
Unsubsldlzed.  it  takes  our  farmers 
years  to  recoup  their  losses  from  any 
natural  disaster.  Their  plight  Is  made 
worse  by  the  onslaught  of  imported 
commodities  that  undercut  their 
prices.  This  surtax  system  will  provide 
needed  relief,  and  will  be  utilized  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  only 
when  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  pro- 
posed legislation  be  printed  In  full  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  re- 
questing prompt  hearings  and  ask  my 
colleagues  for  their  support.  Together, 
by  adopting  this  proposal,  we  can 
secure  relief  for  the  American  vegeta- 
ble and  potato  farmer. 
HJl.  110 

A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treatment  for  cer- 
tain fresh  vegetables  produced  In  the 
United  SUtea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentAtive*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fresh  Vegetable 
and  PoUto  Trade  Act  of  198S". 
Sbc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "article"  means  a  specific 
vegetable  category  commodity  entered  Into 
trade  In  a  terminal  market. 

(2)  The  term  "benchmark  price "  means, 
with  respect  to  articles  in  a  vegetable  cate- 
gory, a  price,  computed  for  each  month 
within  the  applicable  marketing  season, 
that  equals— 

(A)  85  per  centum  of  the  average  monthly 
market  price  for  domestic  and  imported  ar- 
ticles in  that  category  for  the  same  month 
during  the  thirty-six-month  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  for  which  such 
computation  is  made;  or 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  considers  that  the 
benchmark  price  computed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  abnormally  high  or  low  because 
of  harvest  variations,  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  monthly  market  price  for  domestic 
and  imported  articles  In  that  category  for 
the  same  month  during  the  sixty-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  month  for 
which  such  computation  is  made. 
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(3)  The  term  "imported  articles"  means 
articles  that  have  been  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(4)  The  term  "market  price"  means  the 
sale  price  at  which  imported  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  are  bought  and  sold  in 
the  course  of  trade  at  the  three  terminal 
markets  having  the  heaviest  volume  of  im- 
ports of  such  articles.  The  market  price 
shall  be  based  on  such  quantity  of  measure 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  ""marketing  season"  means 
the  marketing  season  in  the  United  States 
for  vegetables,  that  are  produced  In  the 
United  States,  of  a  kind  like  those  in  a  vege- 
table category,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrictilture. 

(7)  The  term  "terminal  market"  means  a 
marketing  area  in  the  United  States  at 
which  major  shipments  of  imported  articles 
in  a  vegetable  category  are  introduced  into 
domestic  commerce. 

(8)  The  term  "vegetable  category"  means 
each  of  the  following  classifications,  identi- 
fied by  reference  to  the  appropriate  item 
numbers  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202),  of  vegeU- 
bles,  if  fresh: 

(A)  Cabbages  provided  for  in  item  135.30. 

(B)  Carrots  provided  for  in  items  135.41 
and  135.42. 

(C)  Celery  provided  (or  In  Items  135.00 
and  135.61. 

(D)  Lettuce  provided  for  In  item  136.60 
and  136.61. 

(E)  Red  onions  and  yellow  onions,  of  the 
type  produced  for  storage  holdings,  provid- 
ed for  in  item  136.93. 

(F)  Potatoes  provided  for  In  items  137.25, 
137.26.  137.28.  and  137.29. 

(0)  Radishes  provided  for  in  item  137.40. 

The  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
may  add  for  the  duration  of  a  marketing 
season  any  classification  of  fresh  vegetable 
provided  for  in  such  Schedules  as  a  vegeta- 
ble category  if  a  United  States  producer  of 
vegetables  of  that  kind  petitions  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  addition  and  the  Secretary 
concludes  that  economic  injury  Is  being 
caused  or  threatened  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  articles  in  that  category  after  ap- 
plying the  criteria  in  section  3(a)  and  (b)<2). 
Sec.  3.  (a)  During  each  week  of  the  mar- 
keting season,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor 
the  market  prices  paid  for  articles  in  each 
vegetable  category.  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  such  monitoring,  that  the  av- 
erage market  price  paid  for  articles  in  any 
vegetable  c&tegory  during  a  week  does  not 
equal  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  for 
such  category  for  such  week  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  three  years,  the  Secretary 
shall,  within  five  working  days,  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register  desig- 
nating that  vegetable  category  as  a  de- 
pressed vegetable  category. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles in  each  vegetable  category  designated 
as  a  depressed  vegetable  category  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

(1)  monitor  on  a  daily  basis  the  market 
prices  paid  for  articles  in  such  category:  and 

(2)  monitor  on  a  weekly  basis  the  volume 
of  Imported  articles  in  such  category  that  is 
sold  in  commerce  at  terminal  markets. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  monitoring  required  under  sub- 
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section  (b)  reK&rding  a  vegetable  category 
that  is  depressed,  that— 

( 1 )  the  average  market  price  for  articles  in 
that  category  for  any  week  in  the  marketing 
season  was  below  the  benchmark  price  for 
such  category;  and 

(2)  the  volume  of  imported  articles  in  that 
cateenry  that  was  sold  in  commerce  at  ter- 
minal markets  during  such  week  exceeds  by 
S  per  centum  or  more  the  volume  of  import- 
ed articles  in  that  category  sold  at  terminal 
markets  during  the  equivalent  seven-day 
period  in  calendar  year  1978: 

the  imported  articles  in  that  vegetable  cate- 
gory shall  be  presumed  to  be  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  economic  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  like  vegetables. 

Sec.  4.  (a)<l)  Within  two  working  days 
after  making  a  determination  under  section 
3(c)  regarding  imported  articles  in  a  vegeta- 
ble category,  the  Secretary,  by  publication 
of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register, 
shall  (A)  issue  notice  of  such  determination, 
and  (B)  establish  a  surtax  period  for  such 
category  which  shall  be  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-day  period  commencing  on  the 
next  Thursday  which  occurs  not  less  than 
five  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
termination was  mside.  The  Secretary  shall 
at  the  time  of  such  publication  notify  the 
exporting  countries  of  articles  in  such  cate- 
gory of  such  establishment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  extend  a  surtax 
period  established  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
an  additional  ninety  days  if  he  determines 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  initial  one  hundred  and 
eighty-day  surtax  period  are  stUl  In  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  initial  period. 

(b)(1)  There  is  imposed  on  all  articles  in  a 
vegetable  category  to  which  a  determination 
under  section  3(c)  applies  that  are  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion. In  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  during  each  week  within  the  surtax 
period  a  surtax  for  that  week,  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  computed  on  a  weekly 
basis  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
market  prices. 

(2)  A  surtax  imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  of  the  customs 
laws  as  a  duty  which  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  duty  imposed  on  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  of  articles  In  the 
vegetable  category  concerned. 

(cX  1 )  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  The  term  "computation  period"  means 
the  seven-day  period  that  ends  on  a 
Wednesday  In  the  two  weeks  before  the 
week  in  which  a  surtax  week  begins. 

(B)  The  term  "surtax  week"  means  each 
seven-day  period,  beginning  on  a  Thursday, 
that  is  within  a  surtax  period  established 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  surtax  imposed  under  subsection 
(b)  for  each  surtax  week  on  imported  arti- 
cles within  a  vegetable  category  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  average  daily  market  price  paid 
during  the  applicable  computation  period 
for  articles  in  such  category,  and  the  appli- 
cable benchmark  price  for  such  articles,  as 
follows: 

(A)  If  there  is  no  difference  between  such 
market  price  and  benchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  Is  in  effect  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week:  or 

(li)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  surtax,  if  any.  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(B)  II  such  market  price  is  below  the 
benchmark  price,  the  surtax  for  the  surtax 
week  shall  be— 
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(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween such  prices,  if  there  is  no  surtax  in 
effect  for  the  immediately  preceding  surtax 
week,  or 

(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  such  difference 
plus  the  amount  of  any  surtax  in  effect  for 
the  immediately  preceding  surtax  week. 

(C)  If  such  market  price  exceeds  such 
benchmark  price— 

(i)  no  surtax  shall  apply  during  the  surtax 
week  if  no  surtax  is  in  effect  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  surtax  week,  or 

(li)  the  surtax  for  the  surtax  week  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  surtax  in  effect  for  the 
immediately  preceding  surtax  week  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  (but  not 
below  zero). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  under 
paragraph  (2)  the  surtax  to  be  imposed 
during  the  first  surtax  week  In  any  surtax 
period,  a  surtax  shall  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  under  section  3(cMl) 
on  the  imported  articles  concerned  and  such 
surtax  shall  be  treated  as  being  In  effect 
during  the  week  before  such  first  surtax 
week. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  surtax,  or  ab- 
sence thereof,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  each  surtax  week  within  the 
surtax  peri(xl  established  for  a  vegetable 
category.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  levy  and  collect  any  such 
surtax  so  certified,  including  the  require- 
ment of  additional  bond  to  secure  payment 
of  a  surtax. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  each  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  Act.* 
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TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE,  BONN.  GERMANY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  19SS 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  recent  conference  In 
Bonn.  Germany  my  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  Honorable 
DoH  PuQUA,  delivered  remarks  on  the 
future  conduct  of  science  in  the  world 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us.  The  Ideas  present  an 
alternative  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  "big  science."  This  approach 
Is  one  to  which  we  in  America  have 
not  been  accustomed.  The  ideas  are 
thoughtful  and  provocative,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  would  all  benefit  from  giving 
them  serious  consideration.  In  part, 
Mr.  P*DQUA  said  the  following: 

While  science  and  technology  have  helped 
us  each  meet  our  national  objectives  and 
goals,  they  have  also  played  a  role  in  bring- 
ing all  nations  of  the  globe  closer  in  coop- 
eration. 

However,  these  international  efforts  have 
been,  for  the  most  part.  Isolated  programs. 
We.  as  a  community  of  industrial  nations  in 
the  world,  have  not  yet  developed  a  pattern 
of  using  science  and  technology  to  move  us 
beyond  the  realization  of  individual  nation 
goals  to  the  next  level,  that  of  global  goals. 


Science  and  technology  are  tools  of  such  po- 
tential and  magnitude  that,  given  their  pos- 
sibilities, we  have  barely  begiin  to  utilize 
them  to  achieve  global  well-being  and  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  a  wonderfully  diverse  conglomer- 
ate of  nations,  and  a  group  of  several  unique 
continents:  ultimately,  however,  we  are  one 
planet  upon  which  mankind  must  continue 
to  survive.  Although  our  different  cultures 
and  histories  cause  us  to  function  in  differ- 
ent ways,  this  individuality,  this  national- 
lam,  must  also  become  more  compatible 
with  our  global  goals.  We  must  recognize 
that  there  can  be  both  competition  and  co- 
operation among  nations:  there  can  be  both 
diversity  and  solidarity.  These  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive  but  rather,  I  believe,  mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

I  want  to  address  specifically  the  place  of 
science  in  that  gobal  perspective.  In  Jacob 
Bronowski's  book.  Science  and  Human 
Values,  he  says,  "the  world  today  is  made,  it 
is  powered  by  science.  ..."  I  would  expand 
on  his  declaration  a  bit.  We  so  frequently 
hear  and  use  the  phrase  "science  and  socie- 
ty." If  we  perceive  science  and  society  to 
mean  that  science  has  a  "relationship  to"  or 
a  "role  in"  our  society,  then  we  may  be  per- 
suaded, in  these  times  to  budget  imbalances 
and  burdensome  deficits,  to  believe  that 
both  national  and  international  support  of 
science  is  worthwhile  and  even  important, 
but  not  absolutely  essential. 

If,  however,  in  our  contemporary  context, 
science  and  society  are  understood  to  be 
Interdependent,  then  science  funding  Is  ap- 
propriately fundamental  to  our  national 
and  international  well-being.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  Is  the  case. 

Science  is  a  human  endeavor,  always  de- 
pendent upon  human  thought,  curiosity, 
and  dedication  to  know  and  understand 
more.  Society  is  a  community  of  people 
having  common  Interests.  Contemporary  so- 
ciety has  survived  and  prospered  through  its 
increasing  utilization  and  integration  of  the 
new  knowledge  and  understanding  that  sci- 
ence produces.  It  is  the  human  endeavor  of 
science  put  to  work  for  the  whole  human  so- 
ciety that  has  forwarded  much  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

Although  science  has  always  been  an 
international  exercise  among  individual  sci- 
entists, I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  it 
also  to  become  a  routine  international  exer- 
cise among  nations. 

The  internationally  known  biologist  and 
author  Lewis  Thomas  wrote  recently  in  For- 
eign Affairs  magazine.  "I  believe  that  inter- 
national science  is  an  indisputable  good  for 
the  world  community,  something  to  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  whenever  possible.  I 
know  of  no  other  transnational  human  pro- 
fession .  .  .  from  which  human  beings  can 
take  so  much  intellectual  pleasure  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  so  much  of  immedi- 
ate and  practical  value  for  the  sp>ecies." 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  agendas 
of  the  Versailles.  Williamsburg,  and  London 
Summits  testify  to  the  growing  affirmation 
of  this  understanding. 

At  the  summit  meeting  agreement  was 
also  reached  to  plan  nearly  twenty  coopera- 
tive science  and  technology  projects,  each 
worthy  of  attention  and  effort. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  perspective  that  must  be  exam- 
ined if  collaboration  in  these  areas  is  to 
become  a  successful,  forward-moving  effort 
for  future  continuation,  rather  than  the  iso- 
lated accomplishment  of  a  scientific  event 
or  project. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  in  each  major  scientif- 
ic discipline  that  lends  itself  to  megaproject 
efforts,  we  need  to  look  at  the  big  picture 
for  that  discipline  for  perhaps  the  next  20- 
30  years.  Then  within  that  overall  picture, 
specific  projects  and  experiments  will  logi- 
cally fit  along  that  continuum  of  time. 

At  this  point,  a  significant  question  must 
surely  be,  who  is  the  collective  "we"  that 
will  look  at  the  big  picture?  Well,  in  identi- 
fying a  long-term  scenario  for  fusion  as  an 
example,  the  pronoun  "we"  would  be  per- 
sonified by  the  European  fusion  community, 
Japan,  the  United  SUtes  and  possibly  the 
Soviet  Union. 

They  are  the  principals  in  fusion  research 
today.  As  a  group,  they  house  most  of  the 
world's  knowledge  and  expertise  in  fusion 
energy.  Collectively,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  map  the  general  direction  of  the  road  for 
the  next  few  decades  and  then  delineate 
where  specific  markers  and  way  stations 
would  need  to  be  set  up  in  order  to  progress 
along  the  specified  path. 

This  approach  would  serve  two  important 
purposes.  First,  it  would  allow  us  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  each  experiment 
or  project  to  the  larger,  more  comprehen- 
sive discipline.  And  second,  it  would  also 
help  us  to  parcel  out  and  balance  the  long- 
term  responsibilities  for  the  whole  scientific 
accomplishment  and  even  determine  tenta- 
tive geographical  locations  for  various 
future  projects. 

This  more  comprehensive  view  would 
make  us  mindful  of  the  presumption  that 
any  given  tree  in  the  forest  represents  the 
forest  In  totality,  and  any  one  experiment 
the  larger  scientific  discipline. 

But  we  cannot  hope  for  this  kind  of  com- 
prehensive outlook  for  each  science  disci- 
pline to  be  successful  if  we  do  not  go  one 
significant  step  further.  As  we  attempt  to 
parcel  out  and  balance  the  long-term  re- 
sponsibilities for  each  major  discipline  of 
science,  we  will  have  to  do  so  on  the  much 
larger  arena  of  all  the  science  disciplines 
viewed  collectively. 

In  this  largest  scientific  context,  each 
nation  will  be  able  to  see  the  benefits  for 
itself  in  the  more  comprehensive  scheme. 
While  one  of  us  will  perhaps  have  to  relin- 
quish some  national  advantage  to  join  the 
"International  pack"  in  fusion  research 
where  a  different  lead  nation  could  be  iden- 
tified, we  would  be  able  to  view  this  as  a 
trade-off  for  a  place  we  might  hold  In  space 
resetuxh  or  high  energy  physics. 

I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  use  this  more 
universal  approach,  it  will  be  philosophical- 
ly simple  for  nations  to  agree  to  give  up  na- 
tional control  and  advantage  in  a  given  area 
but  in  practicality  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
the  cooperation  and  funding  commitments 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  if  we  agree  to  set  up  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  International  body 
or  parliament  of  science. 

In  such  a  forum  we  would  be  able  to  view 
the  trees  or  experiments  as  part  of  the 
forest  of  a  specific  science  discipline  but 
even  more  Importantly,  we  could  see  beyond 
each  forest  to  the  larger  geography  of  sci- 
ence. Ultimately,  it  can  only  be  from  this  ge- 
ography that  we  can  agree  to  be  dedicated 
caretakers  of  all  the  forests  and  their  indi- 
vidual trees  and  in  return  receive  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  harvest. 

Our  knowledge  and  research  are  now  so 
sophisticated  that  in  order  to  probe  further, 
in  order  to  leam  more,  in  order  to  reach 
higher,  we  must  use  ever  more  complicated 
and  costly  tools  and  technology.  Although 
we  may  not  be  reaching  limits  in  the  knowl- 
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edge  we  can  accrue,  we  are.  In  many  cases, 
reaching  limits  for  some  scientific  projects 
that  any  one  nation  can  unilaterally  fund 
and  maintain. 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  mapping  out  an 
overall  plan  and  direction  for  advancing  a 
particular  scientific  discipline  in  which  we 
can  consider  major  cooperation.  I  believe 
the  global  community  of  participants  also 
needs  to  address  the  Issue  of  coherent  strat- 
egies for  carrying  out  all  "big  science". 

As  we  look  toward  the  prospect  of  routine 
scientific  partnership,  we  must  be  meticu- 
lous in  our  objectives  and  policies  because 
goodwill  and  diplomacy  can  quickly  disinte- 
grate In  an  environment  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  misinterpretation. 

In  general,  global  coUaboration  in  "big  sci- 
ence" projects  will  mean,  for  each  partici- 
pating nation,  the  necessity  of  giving  up  a 
degree  of  nationalism  In  exchange  for  a  step 
gained  toward  our  International  goals.  This 
Is  not  always  simple  for  a  nation  and  per- 
haps It  Is  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  given  the  position  of  both  Independ- 
ence and  isolation  in  our  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

America's  role  in  cooperative  science  en- 
deavors must  be  one  in  which  we  leam  to  be 
a  more  equal  partner.  We  cannot  plan  to 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  costs 
in  any  venture  In  exchange  for  the  prevail- 
ing voice. 

In  addition,  our  budget  process  is  set  up 
on  the  basis  of  an  annual  appropriation 
which  has  created  conflicts  for  us  In  making 
commitments  to  multlyear  projects.  In  this 
situation  we  always  run  the  risk  that  re- 
stricted funds  will  force  us  to  choose  either 
reneging  on  an  International  commitment 
or  diminishing  o»ir  domestic  program  In 
order  to  meet  the  continuing  International 
commitment.  Neither  of  these  is  a  satisfac- 
tory choice  for  us  as  participants  or  for  the 
long-term  harmony  and  security  of  an  inter- 
national project. 

In  our  effort  to  seek  major  International 
science  collaboration  on  a  continuing  basis, 
we  as  a  nation  must  simultaneously  tackle 
this  funding  Issue  at  home.  I  believe  It  Is 
time  for  us  to  Integrate  the  philosophy  of 
big  science  collaboration  with  the  financial 
and  functional  practicalities  of  making 
them  work. 

To  be  a  reliable  partner,  which  America 
has  not  always  been,  we  all  have  to  accept 
the  responslbUity  that  the  stability  of  any 
science  megaproject  will  be  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  stable  funding  commitment  of 
its  participants. 

The  proposals  that  I  have  put  forth  here 
for  "big  science"  collaboration  might  easily 
be  Interpreted  as  a  general  suggestion  that 
makes  sound  philosophical  sense  today,  and 
may.  at  some  point,  have  practical  bearing 
on  a  future  way  to  do  things.  I  do  not  mean 
for  this  to  be  the  case. 

As  you  know.  America  Is  In  the  Initial 
planning  stages  of  a  space  station  In  which 
we  have  already  Invited  major  International 
collaboration.  We  are  also  commencing  dis- 
cussions and  design  of  a  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  (SSC).  As  our  plans  are  more 
clearly  defined,  the  SSC  may  very  weU 
become  a  prime  candidate  for  just  such  "big 
science"  collaboration.  This  early  stage  of 
planning  Is  perhaps  the  opportune  moment 
for  examining  SSC  as  a  possibility. 

In  my  view,  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
these  scientific  projects  which  drain  our 
human  and  financial  resources  dlcUte  a 
future  where  cooperation  will  become  a  rou- 
tine exercise  for  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific research,  rather  than  the  exception 
that  It  Is  now. 
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And  I  believe  we  can  only  do  this  success- 
fully If  this  collaboration  is  not  only  within 
the  comprehensive  circle  of  each  science 
field  but.  beyond  that,  to  a  further  coopera- 
tion that  sees  the  largest  science  disciplines 
as  pieces  In  the  bigger  scheme  that  address- 
es the  future  tasks  of  science  within  the 
global  forum  I  have  proposed. 

At  this  very  time,  the  Science  Committee 
is  imdertaklng  a  review  of  our  national  sci- 
ence policy.  The  study  will  span  the  two 
years  of  the  new  Congress.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  not  taken  a  comprehensive  look  at 
these  policies  for  about  40  years.  Our  last 
major  study  was  undertaken  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  Times,  conditions  and  prior- 
ities have  Inevitably  changed  and  we  are 
perhaps  overdue  for  this  review.  It  will  be, 
as  far  as  basic  principles  are  concerned,  a 
study  which  will  address  the  next  40  years. 
As  the  Science  Committee's  Task  Force 
begins  this  study  In  January.  I  will  suggest 
to  the  other  Members  that  they  consider 
how  to  address  the  issue  of  developing  an 
International  consensus  In  defining  the 
scope  of  the  several  scientific  disciplines  In 
which  there  will  be  expanding  activity  over 
the  next  few  decades  within  the  concept  of 
an  international  forum. 

These  next  40  years,  that  our  study  will 
attempt  to  examine,  offer  a  vastly  different 
perspective  of  the  world  and  America's  place 
In  It.  Although,  as  a  nation,  we  In  America 
have  been  abundantly  endowed  with  a  rich 
variety  of  resources,  there  is  no  nation  that 
possesses  all  that  it  needs.  In  addition,  prac- 
tically everything  short  of  sunlight  on  this 
Earth  is  either  limited  in  quantity  or  deplet- 
able  by  misuse.  As  we  come  to  Increasingly 
understand  this  reality,  we  are  more  aware 
that  our  Individual  existence  depends,  more 
than  ever,  on  the  survival  of  the  earth's  col- 
lective population.  This  necessarily  leads  to 
cooperation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
concepts  of  competition  and  cooperation  are 
mutually  exclusive,  but  rather  on  a  more  ex- 
pensive level,  mutually  beneficial.  I  believe 
that  the  tension  between  competition  and 
cooperation  In  the  International  commimlty 
Is  not  a  negative  force  because  It  drives  each 
nation  to  find  Its  own  avenue  of  economic 
success  while  accepting  the  increasing  reali- 
ty of  security  and  well-being  through  coop- 
eration. 

Competition  can  bring  us  excellence.  Inno- 
vation, and  diversity.  It  enhances  our  desire 
and  our  determination  to  Improve.  As  for 
cooperation,  it  will  not  always  be  out  of  love 
for  our  fellow  man  that  we  choose  to  coop- 
erate, but  rather  out  of  the  practical  knowl- 
edge that  It  Is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  each 
of  us.  Our  world  Is  too  small,  too  tight  and 
too  volatile  to  have  It  any  other  way. 

I  have  been  honored  by  your  Invitation  to 
speak  here  today  and  hope  that  these 
thoughts  will  provoke  future  discussions 
and  perhaps  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  an 
expanded  era  not  only  In  German-American 
relations  but  in  global  relations.* 


H.R.  3,  BALANCED  BUDGET 
STATUTORY  APPROACH 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.     JONES    of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
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lation  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  and  Congress  to  consid- 
er balanced  Federal  budgets.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  is,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  identical  to  H.R.  6300.  a 
measure  which  I  introduced  last  Con- 
gress and  which  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  2,  1984. 

As  the  99th  Congress  begins,  we 
must  all  live  up  to  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  begin  this  year's 
budget  process  by  looking  at  the  hard 
numbers  and  choices  we  face  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  the  huge  budget  deficits 
which  threaten  our  economic  future. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  process.  It  would 
apply  equally  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  would  start  immediately, 
not  sometime  in  the  distant  future. 

While  there  is  no  substitute  for  po- 
litical courage,  we  can  make  our  Job 
easier  by  passing  this  bill.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  key  legislation.* 


HYDROELECTRIC  RELICENSING: 
AN  ISSUE  OF  FAIRNESS  AND 
EQUITY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVZS 

Thurs€lay,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  44.  that  is  of 
critical  importance  to  millions  of  elec- 
tricity consumers— the  relicensing  of 
hydroelectric  projects  across  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  identical 
to  one  I  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  4402,  which  had  120  co- 
sponsors  when  that  Congress  ad- 
journed. It  was  designed  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  the 
majority  of  this  Nation's  electric  con- 
siuners  during  the  relicensing  of  hy- 
droelectric projects. 

Since  the  Federal  Power  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1920.  investor-owned  utilities 
have  undertaken  the  financial  and 
technological  risks  to  develop  hydro- 
electric facilities  which  provide  low- 
cost,  fuel- free  power  for  their  custom- 
ers. During  the  past  60  years,  these 
customers  have  paid  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  these  facilities 
through  their  electric  rates. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  move- 
ment by  a  privileged  few  to  take  over, 
without  paying  just  compensation,  hy- 
droelectric projects  which  now  benefit 
many.  In  just  the  next  10  years,  li- 
censes of  178  hydroelectric  projects 
operated  by  investor-owned  utilities 
come  up  for  renewal.  Some  of  these  li- 
censes, which  were  originally  issued 
for  a  maximum  of  50  years,  are  now 
being  contested  by  municipalities 
claiming  a  relicensing  preference 
exists  in  the  act.  Because  of  the  tre- 
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mendous  economic  benefits  of  these 
existing  projects,  many  more  chal- 
lenges can  be  expected.  Giving  munici- 
pal systems  a  preference  to  take  away 
hydropower  facilities  developed  and 
paid  for  by  the  majority  of  this  Na- 
tion's electricity  consumers  is  unfair, 
inequitable,  tmd  wrong. 

Unless  the  99th  Congress  acts  to 
clarify  that  a  municipal  preference 
does  not  apply  to  relicensing,  millions 
of  electricity  consumers  will  be  penal- 
ized only  to  benefit  a  select  few. 

This  legislation  calls  for  any  existing 
licensee  to  receive  a  new  license  unless 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission determines,  when  Judged 
against  criteria  in  the  law  and  compet- 
ing applications,  that  the  existing  li- 
censee's project  was  not  the  one  best 
adapted  to  utilize  this  important  natu- 
ral resource.  Additionally,  this  bill 
would  require  Just  compensation  in  ex- 
change for  the  physical  assets  and 
their  associated  value  if  a  new  license 
were  issued  to  a  successful  competitor. 

The  bill  would  not  change  the  mu- 
nicipal preference  which  exists  during 
initial  licensing  procedures.  It  would, 
however,  protect  existing  licensees  and 
millions  of  consumers  from  unjustifi- 
able losses  of  hydroproject  assets  and 
l>enefits  at  the  time  of  relicensing  ex- 
isting faculties. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  resolve 
FERC's  conflicting  interpretations  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  which  have  cre- 
ated great  uncertainty  about  whether 
municipal  preference  applies  to  the  re- 
licensing of  an  existing  project.  While 
FERC's  latest  interpretation  finds 
that  a  municipal  preference  does  not 
apply  against  existing  licensees  at  reli- 
censing, public  power  interests  are  ap- 
pealing that  decision  in  the  courts.  Re- 
gardless of  the  ultimate  court  decision, 
this  is  an  important  public  policy  issue 
which  Congress  must  resolve. 

The  strong  backing  of  the  last  Con- 
gress for  the  Electric  Consumers  Pro- 
tection Act  will  undoubtedly  carry 
over  to  the  99th  Congress.  Active  sup- 
port from  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions. State  legislators,  county  govern- 
ments, business  associations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  consumers  is  growing. 
Moreover,  editorial  support  for  this 
legislation  continues  to  grow.  Printed 
below  are  an  editorial  froim  the  New 
York  Times,  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
excerpts  from  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

This  issue  must  be  addressed  soon. 
The  interests  of  consumers  who  have 
paid  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  these  facilities  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  low-cost  benefits  of  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  renewable 
energy  source  should  be  shared  as 
widely  as  possible,  not  concentrated  in 
a  small  segment  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation. 
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HYOROELECmiC  RZSOLUTION— PaSSKD  BT  THC 

National      Association      or      Conimcs 
(NACo).  July  10.  1984 

Whereas,  investor-owned  electric  utilities 
serve  73  million  electric  customers  In  the 
IJnited  States— almost  80  percent  of  all  elec- 
tric customers  In  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  those  customers  and  their  fami- 
lies represent  over  170  million  people  and  8 
million  industrial,  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural customers;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  last  80  years,  a  number 
of  those  utilities  have  developed  and  paid 
for  hydroelectric  plants  to  supply  economi- 
cal, clean,  renewable  energy  to  their  custom- 
ers; and 

Whereas,  hydroelectric  generation  has  no 
associated  fuel  costs,  unlike  thermal  fuels: 
and 

Whereas,  hydroelectric  provides  substan- 
tial savings  to  utility  customers  in  fuel  cosU: 
and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  the  licenses  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission— now  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC>— in  the  1920's  and  1930's  to  the  util- 
ities to  build  and  operate  those  hydroelec- 
tric projects  are  now  expiring;  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  city-run  utilities 
have  filed  with  the  FERC  to  take  over  the 
expiring  licenses  for  those  projects,  and 
they  have  claimed  a  "preference"  over  mil- 
lions of  customers  of  the  present  owners 
and  operators;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  ownership,  and 
operation  of  these  hydroelectric  projects  by 
the  present  license-holders  Is  generally  in 
the  public  Interest  and  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  customers  presently 
served  by  the  projects;  and 

Whereas.  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACo)  represents  1,900  member  counties 
out  of  3.106  nationwide  in  (number  of 
states); 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  NACo  hereby 
supports  H.R.  4402  "Electric  Consumers 
Protection  Act  of  1983  "  or  similar  legisla- 
tion that  protects  utility  customers  by 
amending  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  provide 
that  any  existing  licensee  shall  receive  a 
new  license  for  its  hydroelectric  projects 
unless  the  existing  licensee's  past  and 
future  operation  of  the  project  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
under  the  standards  presently  in  the  Act  or 
if  there  is  a  competing  license  application 
which  most  closely  meet  the  public  interest 
as  determined  by  the  standard  of  the  Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  provided  to  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  and  appropriate 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


Htdroelectric  Relicensing.  Passed  by 

NCSL,  JlTLY  26.  1984 
NCSL  recognizes  that  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  consumers  served  by  investor- 
owned  companies  which  produce  hydroelec- 
tric power,  a  public-power  preference  in  reli- 
censing would  concentrate  the  benefits  of 
hydroelectric  power  among  the  relatively 
fewer  customers  of  public  power,  rather 
than  serving  the  public  interest  by  spread- 
ing these  benefits  over  the  much  larger 
number  of  consumers  served  by  investor- 
owned  utilities.  Currently,  there  are  nine 
competitive  relicensing  cases  trending  before 
FERC.  The  benefits  of  these  projects,  and 
the  Merwin  project  that  is  now  in  the 
courts,  are  now  spread  among  8.4  million 
customers  of  the  existing  investor-owned 
utility  licensees  while  the  public  power  enti- 


ties seeking  ownership  serve  only  836.000 
customers  who  have  paid  none  of  the  costs 
associated  with  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  during  the  original  license 
term. 

NCSL  recognizes  that  the  application  of 
preference  at  relicensing  will  cause  higher 
bills  for  investor-owned  utility  customers  to 
cover  expensive  fossil  fuels  or  replacement 
power  purchases  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
generation.  In  some  cases,  power  plant  con- 
struction may  be  necessary  earlier  than 
planned  to  compensate  for  the  lost  genera- 
tion. NCSL  also  recognizes  that  ownership 
transfers  to  state  and  municipal  utilities 
could  result  in  significant  reduction  In  taxes 
paid  to  state  and  local  governments  by  in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

Therefore.  NCSL  urges  the  Congress  to 
make  clear  that  the  only  basis  that  would 
justify  the  transfer  of  a  license  at  the  time 
of  relicensing  and  the  resulting  disruptions 
and  inequities  is  that  a  competitor's  plan  Is 
better  adapted  to  developing  the  resource  in 
the  public  interest  than  the  existing  licens- 
ee's. 

Further,  NCSL  urges  Congress  to  provide 
a  legislative  clarification  which  would  elimi- 
nate future  reversals  in  decisions  regarding 
"preference"  in  relicensing.  Accordingly, 
NCSL  urges  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  clarify  that  preference  does 
not  apply  at  the  time  of  relicensing.  FERC 
should  award  a  new  license  to  the  entity 
which  offers,  through  the  relicensing  appli- 
cation process,  the  plan  which  best  meets 
the  public  Interest  standards  In  the  Act. 
Public  Interest  considerations  must  include, 
among  other  factors,  impacts  on  consumers, 
recreational  benefits,  environmental  values, 
water-power  development  plans,  and  preser- 
vation of  public  ownership  of  the  basic  re- 
source. 

Further.  NCSL  believes  that  in  the  case  of 
competition  for  a  new  license,  factors  that 
must  be  considered  by  FERC.  among  others, 
include  the  competing  plan's  compatibility 
with  comprehensive  sUte  river-basin  plans 
and  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
state  law  with  respect  to  the  use  of  bed  and 
banks  of  navigable  waters  and  to  the  appro- 
priation, diversion,  and  use  of  water  for 
power  purposes.  In  this  regard,  NCSL  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  provisions  In  the 
present  law  and  regulations  requiring  preap- 
plicatlon  consulUtlon  with  sUte  and  local 
governments  and  providing  the  opportunity 
for  state  and  local  agencies  of  government 
to  intervene  in  licensing  proceedings  to 
present  evidence  concerning  these  matters. 
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40's  and  the  licenses  are  starting  to  come  up 
for  renewal.  Under  an  ambiguously  worded 
provision  of  a  1920  law,  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties seem  to  have  preferential  rights  to  the 
power.  Not  surprisingly,  private  licensees 
and  representatives  of  their  millions  of  cus- 
tomers are  pressing  Congress  to  amend  the 
law. 

The  Ideal  reform— one  desired  by  neither 
private  utilities  that  have  the  hydropower 
now  nor  the  municipal  co-ops  that  hope  to 
get  it— would  auction  off  expired  licenses  to 
the  highest  bidder.  That  way.  all  Americans 
would  share  the  benefits  of  hydropower, 
which  typically  costs  one-tenth  as  much  as 
electricity  generated  from  oU. 

But  a  free  market  solution  holds  little 
appeal  to  Congress.  No  organized  Interest 
would  benefit  very  much.  The  next-best  ap- 
proach is  more  politically  practical:  Spread 
the  cheap  hydropower  as  widely  as  possible. 
Since  current  private  licensees  serve  many 
times  more  people  than  the  municipal  co- 
ops angling  to  replace  them,  they  should  be 
given  preference  in  license  renewal. 

With  the  support  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, a  bill  to  do  just  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Richard  Shelby  of 
Alabama  and  100  cosponsors.  More  power  to 
them.* 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1984] 
Power  to  the  People,  Privately 

The  Mokelumne  River  hydro  complex 
near  Lake  Tahoe  provides  low-cost  power  to 
3.5  million  customers  of  the  Pacific  Oas  and 
Electric  Company.  Now  the  city  of  SanU 
Clara  Is  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
transfer  all  the  hydropower  to  its  40,000 
municipal  electric  co-op  customers. 

Common  sense  suggests  that  the  extreme- 
ly cheap  power  from  this  Federal  project, 
worth  $45  million  a  year,  should  be  shared 
as  widely  as  possible.  But  a  legal  loophole 
gives  Santa  Clara  an  Inside  track  to  the  bo- 
nanza. In  fact,  unless  the  law  is  changed, 
189  Federal  hydropower  systems  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  takeovers  by  smaU,  publicly 
owned  utilities  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Private  utilities  operate  some  300  Federal 
hydropower  dams  under  50-year  licenses. 
These  regulated  utilities  must  pass  on  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  power  to  consumers. 
Many  of  the  dams  were  built  in  the  30s  and 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  MARTINEZ— 
UONS  CLUB  HONOREE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNlA 
IH  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  January  3,  J9SS 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23,  1985  the  Wilmington 
Lions  Club  of  Wilmington.  CA  will  be 
holding  their  annual  "Community 
Recognition"  night  at  the  Gonzalez 
Restaurant.  This  year  they  will  be 
honoring  Tom  Martinez  for  his  service 
to  the  community. 

Tom  was  bom  in  New  York  City  and 
moved  to  Wilmington  in  December 
1950.  He  attended  local  schools  and 
graduated  from  Banning  High  School 
in  1958.  While  there  Tom  ran  track 
and  cross  country,  was  a  cheerleader 
and  held  several  class  offices.  He  grad- 
uated as  'Athlete  of  the  Year."  and 
vice  president. 

Tom  exhibited  his  commitment  to 
the  community  early  by  joining  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Explorers  C.Y.O., 
Y.M.C.A..  and  many  sports  programs. 

He  is  a  1972  graduate  of  the  L.A. 
Harbor  Junior  College. 

Tom  has  been  a  policeman  for  the 
city  of  Gardena  for  19  years  and  a  ju- 
venile detective  for  6  years.  He  attend- 
ed special  school  In  police  administra- 
tion and  youth  psychology.  Tom  was 
elected  director,  treasure,  and  special 
events  chairman  of  the  police  associa- 
tion. He  also  has  earned  a  distin- 
guished expert  award  In  shooting. 

After  leaving  the  Boy  Scouts  as 
scoutmaster,  Tom  entered  the  Wil- 
mington Jaycees  in  1967.  Between 
1967  and  1970  he  held  the  following 
positions:  Sergeant  at  arms,  director, 
vice    president,    and    president.    The 
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Jaycee  local  received  many  awards 
under  his  leadership  as  president. 

With  the  Jaycees,  Tom  chaired 
many  events  including:  the  "Jimior 
Champ  Track  Meet";  "Wife  Apprecia- 
tion Night";  "Wilmington's  110th 
Birthday  Parade";  "Christmas  Baskets 
for  the  Needy."  and  the  three  "Harbor 
City  Parades." 

Tom  also  received  awards  as  the 
"Chairman  of  the  Year."  "Jaycee  of 
the  Year,"  "Kesmian  of  the  Yeir."  and 
"Officer  of  the  Year."  He  has  been 
vice  president  of  Wilmington  Boy's 
Football;  chairman  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Fund  Raising  Campaign;  director/ 
treasurer  of  the  Gardena  Police  Bene- 
fit Association;  and  chairman  of  the 
Gardena  Youth  Boxing  Program.  Re- 
cently, Tom  received  the  "Distin- 
guished Citizen  of  the  Year  1984 
Award"  from  the  Wilmington  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Tom  has  been  married  for  26  years 
to  wife  Carmen,  and  they  have  four 
children.  Tommy,  Anthony,  Rachel, 
and  Rosle.  They  also  have  two  grand- 
children. Bemadette  and  Jessica. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Tom  Martinez  for  the 
dedicatioa  he  has  given  to  his  commu- 
nity. We  wish  Tom  and  Carmen,  along 
with  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
all  the  best  and  much  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come.* 


CANKER  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  florisa 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Bftr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  iRELAifD  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  which  amends 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  to  provide  a 
much-needed  Federal  loan  program  to 
members  of  the  Florida  citrus  Industry 
who  have  suffered  severe  economic 
loss  due  to— the  recent  discovery  and 
Government's  attempted  eradication 
of— citrus  canker. 

Last  September,  citrus  canker  was 
discovered  in  one  of  Florida's  largest 
retail  nvu-series.  Since  that  time,  eight 
additional  nurseries  in  Florida  have 
been  found  to  be  Infected  by  this  dev- 
astating disease.  Canker,  a  highly  con- 
tagious bacteria  which  attacks  the 
leaves,  twigs,  and  fruit  of  most  citrus 
stock,  can  cause  defoliation,  fruit  drop, 
and  general  decline  of  both  nursery 
stock  and  mature  producing  trees. 

To  date,  the  only  method  known  to 
control  and  eradicate  the  spread  of 
the  disease  is  by  burning  the  infected 
plants.  Unfortunately,  this  method  is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  canker  can 
be  easUy  spread  by  infected  nursery 
stock  or  budwood,  wind,  rain,  or  by  the 
slightest  contact  with  insects,  animals, 
people,  or  equipment. 
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Upon  initial  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  USDA  embargoed  the  ship- 
ment of  all  Florida  citriis  fruit.  By  No- 
vember, these  restrictions  were  eased; 
however,  great  financial  hardship  was 
experienced  by  the  entire  Florida 
citrus  industry  during  this  2-month 
period. 

The  SUte  of  Florida  and  the 
USDA's  Federal  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  [APHIS] 
have  worked  together  in  developing 
and  implementing  a  strategy  to  limit 
further  infestation  of  the  disease  and 
to  eradicate  canker  where  it  has  al- 
ready been  found. 

Currently,  this  strategy,  or  "Action 
Plan,"  calls  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  all  nurseries  wherever  canker  is 
discovered.  It  also  calls  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  trees  that  were  pur- 
chased from  these  nurseries  and  have 
been  planted  in  groves  as  a  reset.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  these  new 
trees  have  been  found  to  have  canker, 
they  too  must  be  destroyed.  However, 
if  canker  is  found  in  a  "reset,"  all  trees 
within  125  feet  of  the  reset  must  be 
destroyed. 

In  addition,  tough  sanctions  have 
been  imposed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  within  the  State  of  Florida 
and  to  other  citrus-producing  regions 
of  the  country.  One  such  sanction  re- 
quires that  all  interstate  shipments 
must  be  from  certified  canker  free 
zone  areas  and  that  fruit  from  these 
areas  must  be  dipped  in  a  chlorine  so- 
lution and  packaged  at  a  registered 
packing  house.  While  these  sanctions 
are  needed  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  canker,  many  small  roadside 
sellers  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
because  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
costly  regulations  for  dipping  and  la- 
beling. 

The  legislation  which  my  colleague 
and  I  are  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  help  the  small  growers,  nursery- 
men, packers,  and  sellers  who  have 
been  adversely  impacted  by  Govern- 
ment actions  to  control  citrus  canker. 

Our  legislation  is  similar  to  pro- 
grams developed  by  SBA  in  response 
to  economic  injury  resulting  from 
other  Government  programs.  It 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide directed  Federal  loans  and  feder- 
ally guaranteed  loans  to  members  of 
the  Florida  citnis  industry  who  have 
been  adversely  impacted  by  canker 
and  the  actions  taken  to  eradicate  this 
disease.  These  loans  are  not  contin- 
gent upon  a  borrower's  ability  to 
obtain  conunercial  credit,  but  they  do 
require  that  the  ability  of  the  borrow- 
er to  repay  the  loan  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  loan  review  process. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  establishes  the 
maximum  term  of  the  loan  at  7  years. 
The  citrus  industry  is  different  from 
most  other  agricultural  Industries  in 
that  a  newly  planted  citrus  tree  often 
does  not  bear  fruit  for  5  or  more  years. 
Additionally,  those  nurseries  or  groves 
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found  to  be  infected  by  canker  will  be 
unable  to  replant  for  2  or  more  years 
in  order  to  fully  ensure  that  all  canker 
bacteria  has  been  destroyed.  Clearly, 
current  programs  simply  do  not  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  time  in  which 
citrus  growers  can  realistically  oper- 
ate. 

Under  our  legislation,  the  maximum 
loan  is  limited  to  $750,000.  Again,  this 
limit  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  long-term  nature  of  the  invest- 
ment and  the  recovery  period  for  the 
citrus  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reviewing  all  loan 
programs  currently  available,  I  believe 
neither  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration nor  the  SBA  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams meet  the  specific  and  unique 
needs  of  the  Florida  citrus  industry. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Florida  citrus 
industry  has  suffered  devastating  eco- 
nomic set-backs  over  the  past  several 
years.  While  the  recent  discovery  of 
citnis  canker  has  economically  dam- 
aged the  Florida  citrus  industry,  it  has 
not  dampened  the  spirits  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  multibillion  dollar  industry 
is  a  vital  thread  in  the  State's  econo- 
my as  well  as  a  way  of  life  for  nuuiy 
people. 

This  much-needed  legislation  tailors 
existing  SBA  loan  programs  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  growers,  nurs- 
erymen, packers  and  sellers  to  get 
back  in  business.  By  providing  them 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  solution.  I 
believe  the  State  of  Florida  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  in  citrus  produc- 
tion.* 


HOW  TO  STOP  DRUNK  DRIVINO 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CALirOIUlIA 
IN  THX  HOU8Z  Or  REPRKSXirTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1984.  I  chaired  a  hearing  at 
Marin  County's  Civic  Center  in  Cali- 
fornia entitled  "How  To  Stop  Drunk 
Driving."  In  the  course  of  3  hours  we 
heard  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses. The  purpose  of  this  summary 
is  to  highlight  the  Important  points 
raised  by  the  witnesses  and  to  offer 
my  conclusions  regarding  appropriate 
measures  to  curb  this  menace  on  our 
highways. 

Joe  Wilner,  the  chairman  of  the 
Marin  County  Alcohol  Advisory 
Board,  began  by  emphasizing  the  posi- 
tions of  alcohol  and  driving,  respec- 
tively, in  our  culture.  Alcohol,  though 
clearly  a  drug,  has  broad  social  and 
commercial  sanction  as  a  recreational 
beverage  and  personal  relaxant.  The 
automobile  is  a  symbol  of  independ- 
ence, prosperity,  and  mobility  in 
America;  it  is  also  in  many  cases  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  employment. 
To  deter  drinking  and  driving,  Wilner 
believes    drivers    must    be    convinced 
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that  there  Is  a  high  probability  of 
being  stopped.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  roadside  sobriety  checks. 

Andrew  M.  Mecca,  Dr.  P.H.,  Marin 
County  Chief  of  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Services,  presented  an  encyclopedic 
overview  of  the  topic.  He  pointed  out 
that  25,000  Americans  die  yearly  in  al- 
cohol-related highway  accidents.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Incidents  in- 
volve teenagers.  Other  nations  utilize 
sobriety  checkpoints  or  impose  much 
stiffer  penalties  on  offenders.  Mecca 
reconunended  checkpoints  as  the  most 
effective  initial  deterrent.  He  also 
pressed  for  a  1-year  treatment/educa- 
tion program  for  first  offenders, 
shown  to  have  been  effective  in  sub- 
stantially reducing  further  violations. 
Mecca  recommended  financing 
through  additional  user  taxes  on  alco- 
hol. 

California  Highway  Patrol  Commis- 
sioner, J.M.  (Maury)  HtJinigan,  point- 
ed out  that  California's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  make  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  drunk  driving  arrests  na- 
tionwide, and  are  dependent  upon  Fed- 
eral funding  In  doing  so.  He  views  the 
problem  as  not  simply  one  for  law  en- 
forcement, but  a  major  need  for  In- 
creased public  awareness.  He  empha- 
sized the  enormous  burden  prosecu- 
tions place  on  the  Judicial  system.  He 
mentioned  a  pilot  program  of  sobriety 
checkpoints  being  initiated  by  the 
patrol  if  approved  by  the  California 
attorney  general.  He  called  for  a  co- 
ordinated educational  campaign,  both 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  print  and 
electronic  media. 

Judge  William  H.  Stephens  presides 
over  the  county's  municipal  court, 
where  drunk  driving  cases  are  pros- 
ecuted. He  emphasized  that  drunk 
driving  offenders  come  from  all  socio- 
economic strata,  and  that  the  law  In 
this  area  is  aimed  at  preventing  rather 
than  punishing  after  Injury  occurs. 
Since  neither  drinking  nor  driving  is  a 
prohibited  activity,  he  felt  society  was 
attempting  to  Introduce  a  "guage" 
Into  people's  minds  about  how  much 
they  can  drink  without  impairing  their 
driving.  Alluding  to  burdens  on  law  en- 
forcement and  the  Judicial  system,  he 
urged  a  separate  civil  system  for  drunk 
drivers  which  would  act  on  first  of- 
fense and  include  tough  penalties,  in- 
cluding stiffer  license  suspension. 

County  District  Attorney  Jerry 
Herman  discussed  the  record  of  his  of- 
fice's prosecutions  under  the  new 
State  dnuik  driving  law  which  was  ef- 
fective January  1982.  The  key  element 
of  the  tougher  law  is  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  driving  with  a  blood  alco- 
hol concentration  above  0.1  percent, 
which  he  has  found  the  juries  willing 
to  respect.  Because  of  limited  jail  fa- 
cilities he  questions  first-offense  con- 
finement, urging  instead  consideration 
of  work  programs,  probation,  and  edu- 
cation and  treatment.  He  mentioned 
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the  growth  in  use  of  a  "designated 
driver"  In  situations  where  a  group  of 
people  drink  at  a  social  function. 

James  "Silky"  Sullivan  has  founded 
a  network  called  Bartenders  Against 
Drunk  Driving,  for  people  who  have 
been  "BADD"  by  having  too  much  to 
drink  at  a  tavern.  The  concept  is  to  re- 
quire participating  tavern  operators  to 
take  away  the  car  keys  of  an  intoxicat- 
ed patron,  and  provide  him  Instead  a 
voucher  for  a  cab  ride  home.  Financ- 
ing has  been  seeded  both  by  bar  opera- 
tors and  public  contributions.  Persons 
provided  transportation  by  "cab  tab" 
will  be  requested  to  contribute  as  well. 
Sullivan  expressed  opposition  to  on- 
site  blood-alcohol  testers. 

Vic  Blondi  represented  the  Califor- 
nia Broadcasters  Association  as  their 
executive  director.  He  mentioned  his 
access  to  more  than  400  radio  and  TV 
stations  in  California.  He  believes  that 
a  key  element  In  preventing  dnink 
driving  Is  a  major  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Information  disseminated 
to  the  public  about  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  drinking  and  driving.  His 
association  has  provided  such  informa- 
tion to  members  at  major  holidays  for 
some  time,  and  has  a  new  high-impact 
aiuiouncement  In  production  for  dis- 
tribution during  the  upcoming  holi- 
days. 

Joy  Phoenix  helped  organize  and  Is 
president  of  the  local  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  Chapter.  She  empha- 
sized how  few  drinks  It  takes  to  impair 
driving  abilities,  and  the  parental  role 
in  teaching  responsibility  in  alcohol 
use.  Parents  and  teachers  need  to 
work  together  on  this.  She  urged  in- 
creased fines  for  violators.  Noting  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  license  suspen- 
sions, she  urged  consideration  of  vehi- 
cle impoundment,  tried  in  Alaska.  She 
demonstrated  her  group's  support  for 
people  victimized  by  drunk  driving. 
Ms.  Phoenix  shared  with  us  ads  in 
young  people's  magazines  which  push 
alcohol  use. 

Julia  George  da  Silva  spoke  for  her 
high  school's  Students  Against  Drunk 
Driving  group  [SADD].  She  described 
experiments  with  a  hotline  and  the 
designated  driver  concept,  as  well  as 
student  discussions  and  educational 
symposia.  She  exhibited  a  formal 
agreement  between  parent  and  teen- 
age child.  By  its  terms,  a  teenager 
agrees  to  call  his  or  her  parent  for 
advice  or  a  ride  at  any  hour  if  they  or 
their  driver  have  had  too  much  to 
drink.  The  parent  agrees  to  provide 
the  needed  transportation,  refrain 
from  criticism  and  questions  until  a 
later  time,  and  to  seek  only  safe  sober 
transportation  for  him/herself  when 
they  are  in  the  same  situation. 

Seversd  members  of  the  audience 
also  addressed  us.  including  a  father 
whose  son  was  recently  Injured  in  an 
alcohol-related  traffic  accident.  This 
reminded  me  of  the  pain  and  outrage  I 
felt  last  spring  when  three  teenagers 
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in  my  district  were  killed  by  a  drunk 
driver  who  crossed  into  their  lane  and 
collided  head-on  with  their  car. 
Though  I  have  supported  remedial 
legislation  as  a  public  official  for  10 
years,  as  a  parent  of  teenagers  I  was 
then  moved  to  introduce  a  bill  to  tie 
highway  funding  to  stiffer  penalties 
for  dnmk  driving.  I  wiU  continue  to 
press  for  the  enactment  of  such  a 
measure. 

This  hearing  served  to  emphasize 
that  laws  are  not  the  only  answer  to 
this  problem.  We  critically  need  a 
heightened  public  awareness  of  the 
tragedies  caused  by  drunk  driving. 
Starting  In  grammar  school  and  con- 
tinuing through  prelicense  DUI  educa- 
tion, the  seriousness  of  this  issue  must 
be  consistently  underscored.  Parents 
who  buy  their  teenagers  a  keg  of  beer 
for  their  party  must  realize  that  alco- 
hol Is  a  dangerous  drug.  The  media 
must  be  enlisted,  and  all  first-time  of- 
fenders must  be  given  a  sobering  un- 
derstanding of  the  dangers  they  pose 
to  others  and  the  accountability  we 
expect  of  them.  Though  I  value  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  privacy.  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  dismiss  the  use  of 
sobriety  checkpoints  as  a  means  of 
heightening  public  appreciation  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

Repeat  offenders  must  be  gotten  off 
the  road.  License  suspensions  must  be 
made  effective,  and  records  of  juvenile 
violations  should  not  t>e  lost.  Driving, 
necessary  as  It  sometimes  seems  in  our 
society,  remains  a  privilege  available 
only  to  those  who  exercise  It  responsi- 
bly. Drinking  Is  a  consumer  pleasure 
supported  by  a  strong  commercial  In- 
terest; alcohol  should  be  taxed  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  and  useful  to  at 
least  pay  for  those  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  so  lacking.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  this  plague, 
which  kills  an  average  of  55  constitu- 
ents for  each  of  us.  and  injures  and  de- 
stroys family  lives  for  several  times 
that  many,  each  year.  As  we  enter  the 
new  legislative  year,  let  us  explore  so- 
lutions to  this  serious  problem.* 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  HOME 
CARE  AND  ADULT  DAY  CARE 
OF  ALZHEIMER  VICTIMS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAiirs 
IN  TKK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

ThunAay,  January  3.  1985 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  98th  Congress  this  body  finally 
became  aware  of  the  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  emotional  toll  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  on  its  victims  and  their  care- 
giving  families.  Between  3  and  4  mil- 
lion older  Americans  are  afflicted  with 
this  Illness,  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  5  per- 
cent of  those  over  60  have  Alzheimer's 
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disease  and  20  percent  of  those  over 
80.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in  their 
forties  and  fifties  are  victims  as  welL 

Senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type  is  a  degenerative  brain  disorder 
which  steadily  and  relentlessly  impov- 
erishes its  victims  of  memory,  person- 
ality, and  finally  all  bodily  functions 
over  a  period  of  from  3  to  20  years.  It 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  anguish— 
and  burden— such  an  affliction  can 
cause  an  entire  family. 

Last  year  after  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  impact  of  the  illness  of  families 
and  communities,  we  appropriated 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  of  re- 
search dollars  in  an  effort  to  identify 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  illness  and. 
hopefully,  a  cure.  More  than  $36  mil- 
lion were  used  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  for  this  purpose  In 
1984.  compared  to  approximately  $17 
million  in  1983.  Another  $3.5  million 
was  earmarked  for  5  clinical  and  re- 
search Alzheimer  centers. 

While  this  research  effort  continues, 
however,  we  must  address  the  more 
immediate  problem:  that  of  assisting 
today's  victims  and  their  caregiving 
families.  I  was  pleased  that  a  proposal 
I  introduced  last  year  was  included  In 
the  1984  amendments  to  the  Older 
American  Act.  Now  State  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  are  required  to  give  pri- 
ority community  services  to  Alzheimer 
victims,  and  training  grants  will  be 
available  to  students  and  volunteers 
who  will  learn  the  skilled  and  custodi- 
al care  of  such  victims. 

Nevertheless,  while  these  are  con- 
structive steps  we  must  enlarge  upon 
our  efforts  and  seek  further  relief  for 
the  burdened  caregiving  families. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  Alzheimer 
victims  are  cared  for  at  home — often 
for  many,  many  years— before  eventu- 
al institutional  care  Is  required.  Most 
victims  are  not  covered  by  Medicare, 
Medicaid.  VA  benefits,  or  private  In- 
surance. Most  caregiving  families  need 
financial  and  respite  relief  from  their 
"36-hour  days." 

The  bill  allows  for  a  tax  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  individual  tax- 
payers who  maintain  a  household 
which  includes  a  dependent  who  has 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related  neuro- 
logical or  organic  brain  disorder.  This 
measure  would  allow  deductions  of  ex- 
penses, other  than  medical,  which  are 
related  to  the  home  care  and  adult  day 
care  of  an  Alzheimer  victim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  families  are 
trying  to  cope  with  an  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult situation  from  day  to  day.  year 
to  year,  with  no  financial  or  profes- 
sional help.  While  we  seek  to  expand 
Government  programs  for  such  vic- 
tims, we  should  provide  some  tax  relief 
for  those  expenses  related  to  their 
care  in  the  home.  Perhaps  by  such 
action,  we  can  delay  the  more  expen- 
sive and  less  personal  institutionaliza- 
tion of  these  individuals.  I  enlist  the 
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support  of  my  colleagues  for  speedy 

enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  488 

A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  individual  taxpayers  who 
maintain  home  and  adult  daycare  ex- 
penses of  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
who  suffers  from  Alzheimer's  disease  or 
related  organic  brain  disorders 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DKDICTION  AIXOWED  FOR  INDIVID- 
lALS  FOR  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  AND 
ADILT  DAY  CARE  EXPENSES  FOR  DE- 
PENDENTS WITH  ALZHEIMER'S  DIS- 
EASE OR  RELATED  ORGANIC  BRAIN 
DI80ROERS. 

(a)  Ii*  GsHiRAL.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  223  as  section  224  and 
by  inserting  after  section  222  the  following 
new  section: 

■^EC.  223.  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  AND  ADULT  DAY 
CARE  EXPENSES  FOR  DEPENDE.NTS 
WrrH  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  OR  RE- 
LATED ORGANIC  BRAIN  DISORDERS. 

"(a)  Dkduction  Aixowbj.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  maintains  a  household 
which  includes  a  qualified  dependent  of 
such  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  the  qualified  home  health  care 
and  adult  day  care  expenses  of  such  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  such  dependent. 

"(b)  DEFiHmoHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QuALiPiED  DEPKHDRHT.— The  term 
qualified  dependent'  means  any  individual 
(including  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  but 
not  including  the  taxpayer  who— 

"(A)  has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  household, 
for  more  than  180  days  of  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins, 

"(B)  is  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
subsection  (a)  of  section  152  other  than 
paragraph  (9)  of  such  subsection)  for  such 
calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  at  the  close  of  such  calendar  year, 
suffers  from  Alzheimer's  disease  (or  a  relat- 
ed organic  brain  disorder)  and  is  physically 
or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  himself, 
as  determined  by  a  physician. 

"(2)     QUALinED     HOMZ     HKALTM     CARK     AND 

ADULT  DAT  CAXC  EXPENSES.- The  term  'quali- 
fied home  health  care  and  adult  day  care 
expenses'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
for- 

"(i)  household  services  for  a  qualified  de- 
pendent, and 

"(ii)  the  care  of  such  dependent  in  the 
home  or  In  an  adult  day  care  center,  over 

"(B)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses such  taxpayer  would  have  paid  or  in- 
curred for  household  services  for,  and  the 
care  of,  such  qualified  dependent  if  such  de- 
pendent had  been  capable  of  caring  for  him- 
self. 

"(3)  Physiciaw.— The  term  physician'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
18«l(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(r)). 

"(c)  Special  Rtn.ES.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  MAnrTAunnc  a  hooserold.— An  indi- 
vidual shall   be  treated  as  maintaining  a 
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household  for  any  period  only  if  over  half 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  household  for 
such  period  is  furnished  by  such  individual 
(or.  if  the  individual  is  married,  by  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  spouse). 

""(2)  Married  couple  must  pile  joiht 
RrruRN.- If  the  taxpayer  Is  married  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  file  a  Joint 
return  under  section  8013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Certain  married  individuals  livinc 

APART.— If— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  Is  married  and  who 
files  a  separate  return  maintains  a  house- 
hold which  Includes  a  qualified  dependent, 

"(B)  over  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  household  is  furnished  by  such  individ- 
ual, and 

"(C)  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  tax- 
able year,  the  spouse  of  such  individual  Is 
not  a  member  of  such  household, 

such  Individual  shall  not  be  considered  as 
married. 

"(4)  Marital  status.- The  marital  status 
of  a  taxpayer  shall  be  determinated  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  143(a). 

"(d)  Certipi cation  op  Diaonosib  bt  Pht- 
siciAN.— Any  determination  by  a  physician 
that— 

"(1)  an  individual  suffers  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  or  a  related  organic  brain  dis- 
order, and 

"(2)  such  individual  is  mentally  or  phys- 
ically incapable  of  caring  for  himself, 

shall  be  certified  by  the  physician  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

'"(e)  Coordination  With  Sections  21  and 
213.— If  any  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  would  (but  for  this 
subsection)  also  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  any 
credit  allowable  under  section  21  (relating 
to  expenses  for  household  and  dependent 
care  services  necessary  for  gainful  employ- 
ment) or  any  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 213  (relating  to  medical,  dental,  etc.  ex- 
penses), this  section  shall  apply  only  if  the 
taxpayer  elects  its  application.  If  this  sec- 
tion is  elected  with  respect  to  any  amount, 
such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  section  21  or  213.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe." 

"(b)  Okductior  Allowed  tn  Arrivino  at 
Adjusted  Orobs  Income.— Section  82  of 
such  Code  (defining  adjusted  gross  Income) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Qualified  home  health  care  and 
ADTn.T  DAT  carz  EXPENSES.- The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  223. " 

"(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  Uble  of 
sectioiu  for  part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating the  Item  relating  to  section  223  as 
section  224  and  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  222  the  following  new 
item: 

"'Sec.  333.  Home  health  care  and  adult  day 
care  expenses  for  dependents 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  re- 
lated organic  brain  disorders." 

(d)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984.* 
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ALICE  PAUL,  THE  MOTHER  OF 
THE  ERA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
lit  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1985,  champions  of  women's 
rights  throughout  the  world  will  cele- 
brate the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Alice  Paul,  the  "mother" 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment.  I  am 
indeed  proud  to  note  that  Alice  Paul 
was  a  product  of  Moorestown.  NJ, 
where  she  was  bom  in  1885  and  where 
she  returned  to  live  out  her  final  days. 
Alice  Paul  died  In  1977,  at  the  age  of 
92,  having  lived  a  life  fully  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  equality  and  Justice  for 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  to  remind  my  col- 
lea«:ues  that  we  will  again  have  an  op- 
portunity to  further  the  cause  of  Alice 
Paul  by  woridng  to  ensure  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  during 
this  Congress. 

Alice  Paul  devoted  her  entire  life  to 
working  to  ensure  that  women  receive 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  She 
grew  up  in  a  Quaker  household,  under 
the  assiunptlon  that  men  and  women 
were  equal  and  it  was  only  when  she 
entered  the  larger  world,  as  a  student 
at  Swarthmore  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  she  discovered  that 
this  was  not  so.  She  began  working  as 
a  social  worker  and  applying  her  con- 
cern for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in 
the  sweatshops  of  New  York  and  the 
slums  of  London.  Her  love  of  learning 
was  such  that  she  began  collection  de- 
grees at  the  age  of  20  and  did  not  stop 
imtil  she  turned  43.  When  she  turned 
22,  she  went  to  England  to  study  at 
the  Woodbrooke  Settlement  for  Social 
Work  in  Birmingham.  It  was  there 
that  she  first  became  Involved  with 
the  celebrated  Pankhursts. 

After  having  worked  for  3  years  with 
the  Pankhursts  in  the  British  woman 
suffrage  movement,  she  returned  to 
the  United  States  a  militant  suffrag- 
ette ready  to  revive  the  dying  suffrage 
movement  here.  In  1912,  she  came  to 
Washington,  DC,  with  two  assistants 
to  form  the  Congressional  Committee 
for  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  [NAWSA]  to 
lobby  Congress  and  the  President  for 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment, 
which  granted  suffrage  to  women.  The 
group  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  whose  ranks 
Alice  Paul  was  able  to  swell  to  50,000. 
Until  1920,  when  the  19th  amendment 
was  ratified.  Alice  Paul  organized  mas- 
sive demonstrations  and  speeches.  She 
was  responsible  for  the  first  suffrag- 
ette picketing  of  the  White  House  and 
her  group  of  "SUent  Sentinels"  cer- 
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talnly  made  a  lasting  impression.  Her 
most  memorable  demonstration  took 
place  in  March  1913,  5  days  before 
President  Wilson's  inauguration.  She 
organized  5.000  women  who  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  despite  attacks 
from  hoodlums  and  lack  of  protection 
from  the  police.  Nationwide  press  cov- 
erage of  this  march  preempted  stories 
on  Wilson's  inaugural  festivities  and 
redirected  national  attention  on  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement.  As  our 
Nation  approaches  another  inaugural, 
I  conmient  this  march  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

E^ren  when  suffrage  was  granted  to 
women  in  1920,  Alice  Paul  did  not  rest. 
In  1923,  she  drafted  the  language  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  and  had 
it  intrcxluced  in  the  Congress  for  the 
first  time.  Although  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  rewrote  the  language 
in  1943,  Alice  Paul's  original  words  live 
on  the  Eunendment  that  has  been  re- 
introduced again  and  again  in  the  61 
years  that  have  passed.  Having  made 
her  Indelible  mark  on  the  history  of 
the  equal  rights  movement,  Alice  Paul 
continued  to  work  hard  for  this  cause 
until  her  death  in  1977. 

Throughout  all  those  decades  and 
despite  the  diligence  of  Alice  Paul  and 
many  others,  the  E31A  still  remains  a 
dream  that  needs  to  be  realized.  I 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  have  the 
courage  to  make  this  dream  a  reality.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
membering Alice  Paul,  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's finest  citizens,  and  her  life  which 
reflected  the  principles  of  courage  and 
commitment  to  equality.* 


HYMAN  BOOKBINDER  ON 
BLACK-JEWISH  RELATIONS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected,  diligent,  and  effec- 
tive adv(x:ates  for  social  justice  in 
America  is  Hyman  Bookbinder,  Wash- 
ington Representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee.  Bookie  is  a 
person  who  has  never  been  afraid  to 
speak  out  on  tough  issues,  and  he  has 
been  characteristically  outspoken— 
and  in  a  cogent  and  persuasive  way— 
on  the  question  of  Black/Jewish  rela- 
tions in  America. 

Last  October,  after  we  had  ad- 
journed for  the  year,  he  gave  an  elo- 
quent speech  to  the  Chicago  Jewish 
Community  Center  forum  on  Black/ 
Jewish  relations.  One  need  not  agree 
with  everything  Bookie  says  in  this 
speech— as  I  disagree,  for  example, 
with  the  passage  in  which  he  "regrets" 
one  of  the  votes  I  cast— to  appreciate 
its  eloquence,  its  moral  force,  and  its 
essential  correctness.  People  in  the 
Jewish    community,    people    in    the 
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Black  commimity,  and  Americans  in 
general  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
like  Hyman  Bookbinder  working  as 
hard  as  he  works  for  a  better,  more  in- 
tegrated, and  just  society. 

I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed 
here. 

Remarks  op  Htman  Bookbinder,  Washing- 
ton Representative  op  the  American 
Jewish  CoMMrrro  at  the  C:ricaoo 
Jewish  Community  (Center  Forum  on 
Black -Jewish  Relations — October  31, 
1984 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  participating 
In  tonight's  forum.  On  the  one  hajut  It  Is 
always  gratifying  to  share  a  platform  with 
an  outstanding  and  respected  Black  leader' 
and  Join  In  proclaiming  our  shared  concerns 
and  shared  goals.  But.  on  the  other,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  this  forum  has  been 
prompted  by  concerns  over  the  widely-held 
perception  that  Black-Jewish  relations  are 
in  disarray,  that  a  basic  and  acrimonious  di- 
vision has  developed. 

That  perception  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  inevitable  nature  of  news  reporting.  I'm 
not  about  to  go  into  an  attack  on  the  media, 
but  it  Is  indeed  a  fact  that  by  iU  very 
nature.  Journalism  aeroes  in  on  the  con- 
flicts, the  unusual,  the  new,  the  extreme. 
the  dramatic.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  the  Black-Jewish  relationship  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  It  is  exactly  a  year 
ago  that  Jesse  Jackson  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  the  nomination  for  President. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty to  distinguish  our  concerns  with  Jesse 
Jackson  from  our  attitude  to  the  Black  com- 
munity and  to  Black  aspirations,  the  news- 
papers and  the  airways  for  months  were 
filled  only  with  news  and  commentary  of 
the  deteriorating  Black-Jewish  relationship. 
This  constant  bombardment  had  its  effects, 
unfortunately,  and  in  each  of  the  communi- 
ties resentments  and  suspicions  increased. 

Not  for  a  moment,  let  me  assure  you,  have 
I  dismissed  the  real  issues  that  surfaced  in 
the  wake  of  the  Jackson  candidacy.  It  was 
right  to  react  to  the  Hymletown  report,  to 
the  report  of  large  Arab  contributions,  to 
the  Parrakhan  excesses— but  other  things 
were  going  on  during  that  period  that  de- 
served attention  too— but  didn't  get  any.  Let 
me  give  you  two  Illustrations: 

One:  On  May  24,  at  the  height  of  the  bit- 
terness flowing  from  the  Farrakhan  ex- 
ceases,  when  the  papers  and  airwaves  were 
proclaiming  a  total  Black-Jewish  break- 
down, two  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
gress made  a  most  significant  Joint  state- 
ment. They  were  Sidney  Yates,  the  Dean  of 
the  Jewish  delegation  In  Congress,  from  this 
area,  and  Julian  Dixon,  from  California,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Black  Congressional 
Caucus.  That  evening,  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Rabbis  was  honoring  a  Black  Con- 
gressman. Bill  Gray.  The  principal  speaker 
was  a  Jewish  Congressman,  Howard  Wolpe. 
Congressman  Yates  and  Dixon  issued  a 
statement  applauding  this  action  by  the 
Rabbis  as  one  that  reflected  "the  bond  that 
exists  between  Blacks  and  Jews  in  Congress 
working  together  in  the  cause  of  social  Jus- 
tice." And  they  went  on  to  say  that  "We 
oppose  anti-Black,  antl-semltlc,  threatening, 
and  demeaning  racist  sUtements.  and  w-j  be- 
lieve we  must  be  vigilant  in  educating  and 
criticizing  those  who  make  them."  A  very 
timely  and  significant  sUtement,  right?  The 
answer,  by  the  media,  was  no.  E>espite  heavy 
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publicity  given  to  the  event,  not  a  word  was 
to  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  or  any  of  the  evening  tel- 
evision broadcasts  .  .  . 

Illustration  Two:  On  September  20.  1984, 
the  pending  Civil  RighU  Act  of  19fA.  the 
bill  that  would  have  corrected  the  situation 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Grove 
City  case,  was  at  a  critical  stage  In  the 
Senate.  Thirteen  top  national  Jewish  lead- 
ers and  thirteen  major  Black  leaders  Joined 
in  a  statement  calling  the  present  situation 
"Intolerable  and  Inexcusable"  .  .  .  and 
"makes  a  mockey  of  our  laws."  Again,  a 
timely  and  significant  statement — given  all 
the  talk  about  Black-Jewish  disarray- 
right?  No,  wrong  again.  Despite  a  well-at- 
tended press  conference  called  to  announce 
the  Joint  statement— not  a  word  appeared 
on  the  evening  news  or  in  the  morning 
papers. 

Every  negative  development  in  the  Jack- 
son or  Farrakhan  story  had  gotten  full  cov- 
erage— and  every  angry  denunciation  of  one 
side  or  another  had  been  top  news.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  there  has  been  so  much 
public  talk  about  the  conflict  in  Black- 
Jewish  relations.  That's  why  meetings  like 
this  one  tonight  have  become  necessary. 

There  are  encouraging  developments  al- 
ready underway  to  undo  the  damage  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Jackson-Farrakhan 
events  of  1984.  Both  Black  leaders  and 
Jewish  leaders  have  been  reaching  out  to 
one  another— to  reassure  one  another  that 
the  damage  can  be  undone,  to  suggest  that 
common  agendas  for  the  post-election 
period  be  developed,  to  inform  the  general 
public  of  this  renewal  of  co-operation. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  has  actually  been 
less  erosion  in  the  relationships  and  the 
commitments  on  the  part  of  America's 
Black  and  Jewish  communities  than  has 
been  so  frequently  reported.  I  can  testify 
from  my  day-to-day  activities  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  that  on  Just  about  every  major 
issue  that  involves  our  two  communities,  we 
have  continued  to  work  harmoniously  and 
constructively.  Moreover,  as  indicated  earli- 
er by  the  Yates-Dixon  statement.  I  know 
that  there  are  no  two  Congressional  delega- 
tions that  have  a  more  paraUed  voting 
record  than  do  the  Black  and  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  is  this  record  of  sub- 
stantial agreement,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  across  the  country,  that  has  made  It 
possible  for  Black  and  Jewish  leaders  to 
come  together  despite  the  strains  of  the 
recent  months. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  co-operation  by 
citing  a  few  recent  Congressional  actions: 

In  October  of  1981,  the  House  disapproved 
the  sale  of  sophisticated  AWACs  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  to  the  Jewish  community.  All  four- 
teen Black  members  then  in  the  House 
voted  with  the  Jewish  community  on  that 
one.  (More  than  100  white  members.  I  must 
note,  vote  for  the  sale.) 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty was  solidly  opposed  to  the  Equal  Access 
bill  permitting  religious  activities  on  school 
grounds.  All  19  Black  members  voting  op- 
posed the  bill.  (I  regret  to  say  six  Jewish 
member  voted  for  It!) 

In  June,  all  15  Black  members  who  voted 
on  a  key  provision  in  the  immigration  bill 
which  the  Jewish  community  strongly  op- 
posed voted  to  defeat  that  provision. 

In  March,  12  Black  Congressmen  signed  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  opposing  arms 
sales  to  Jordan  unless  Jordan  joined  the 
peace  talks. 
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In  July.  12  Black  Congressmen  co-spon- 
sored the  bill  to  move  the  U.S.  embassy 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jenisalem. 

And  it  wasn't  a  one-way  street: 

In  Augmt  of  1983,  28  out  of  30  Jewish 
House  members  voted  to  adopt  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday  legislation. 

In  September,  27  Jewish  members  voted 
for  the  Hawkins  Community  Renewal  Act,  a 
major  Job-creation  law. 

And  in  June,  when  the  House  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  all  30  Jewish  mem- 
bers voted  for  it. 

So  we  don't  have  to  go  back  to  the  I930's 
or  '50s  or  '70s  to  remind  ourselves  that  Jews 
and  Blacks  have  had  parallel  concerns  and 
have  acted  as  partners.  We  don't  have  to 
recall  the  early  marches,  the  bloody  resist- 
ance, the  deaths  of  Blacks  and  Jews  as  they 
protested  together.  Or  to  recall  that  75 
years  ago  Jews  were  prominent  in  helping 
create  the  National  Urban  League  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences,  some 
quite  important,  between  the  dominant 
views  of  Blacks  and  those  of  Jews.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  important  differ- 
ences within  the  Jewish  community  Itself 
and  within  the  Black  community— even  on 
the  very  issues  which  presumably  divide  the 
two  communities  from  one  another.  The 
issue  of  quotas  is  a  critical  one.  no  doubt. 
How  to  resolve  the  Palestinian  question  is 
another  one.  But  neither  community  is 
monolithic  on  either  of  these  issues.  Howev- 
er, even  if  they  were,  responsible  leadership 
has  to  help  Its  followers  put  even  such  ques- 
tions in  perspective,  to  remember  the  many 
critical  concerns  that  we  share:  human 
rights,  urban  decay,  education,  poverty. 

And  even  In  those  areas  where  we  do  have 
differences,  let's  try  to  understand  more 
about  the  differences  and  to  be  tolerant  of 
one  another's  positions.  In  the  two  Illustra- 
tions I've  already  mentioned,  in  fact,  the 
differences  are  not  as  great  as  generally  per- 
ceived. 

Take  the  issue  of  quotas,  for  example. 
How  many  Blacks  know  that  the  over- 
whelmingly majority  of  Jews  and  of  Jewish 
organizations  are  in  strong  support  of  af- 
firmative action— including  the  use  of  goals 
and  timetables?  How  many  know  that  many 
Jews  and  some  Jewish  organizations  even 
support  quotas  when  mandated  by  a  court 
after  a  finding  of  conscious  discrimination? 
How  many  know  that  every  poll  over  the 
years  has  demonstrated  consistently  that  a 
majority  of  Blacks  reject  preferential  treat- 
ment and  quotas?  How  many  Jews  know 
that? 

In  light  of  this,  what  explains  the  sweep- 
ing statements  to  be  found  In  just  about 
every  story  in  the  media  on  Black -Jewish  re- 
lations about  the  terrible  clash  over  "af- 
firmative action"  between  the  two  commu- 
nities? Why  can't  we  hope  to  work  together 
on  the  great  area  of  agreement  even  on  this 
complicated  subject?  Why  can't  we  hope  to 
persuade  the  great  majority  of  Blacks  that 
our  support  for  affirmative  action  is  genu- 
ine—and that  they  should  try  to  under- 
stand, from  our  history,  how  we  must  reject 
quotas?  Why  can't  we  hope  to  persuade 
even  more  Jews  that  the  progress  in  bring- 
ing Blacks  and  other  minorities  and  women 
Into  the  mainstream  just  has  been  too  in- 
complete—and that  effective  programs  of 
affirmative  action  are  very  much  needed? 

Take  the  issue  of  the  Palestinians — or  of 
Middle  Blast  policy  generally.  Why  must  the 
perception  remain  so  strong  that  Blacks  are 
hostile  to  Israel,  that  they  side  with  the 
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Arabs?  It  just  isn't  so— though  some  Blacks 
do  show  a  greater  identification  with  the 
Arab  side.  The  data  is  not  conclusive,  but 
Gallup  polls  for  some  years  have  been 
asking  Americans  whether  their  sympathies 
lie  more  with  Israel  or  with  Arab  nations. 
Early  in  1984.  white  Americans  chose  Israel 
over  the  Arabs  by  6  to  1.  Blacks  were  leas  fa- 
vorable to  Israel  than  whites,  but  they  still 
favored  Israel  over  the  Arabs  by  3  to  1. 

Many  Blacks — especially  young,  educated 
Blacks— have  identified  with  the  Palestin- 
ians as  part  of  their  general  pro- Third- 
World  orientation.  These  feelings— some- 
times leading  to  deep  hostility  to  Israel  and 
to  Jews— are  deeply  held  and  should  com- 
mand our  attention  and  response.  We  need 
civil,  respectful  dialogue— not  angry,  acciisa- 
tory  charges.  The  South  African  situation 
similarly  needs  thorough,  honest  airing  to 
clear  up  major  misunderstandings. 

We  need  such  respectful,  tolerant  dia- 
logue across  the  board  between  Blacks  and 
Jews.  and.  as  I  have  said,  much  of  it  is  al- 
ready going  on. 

But  Black  and  Jewish  leadership  have  an 
even  more  serious  challenge  thsji  getting 
themselves  together  again.  I  believe  their 
bigger  and  more  difficult  job  is  assessing 
and  correcting  the  damage  and  the  erosion 
that  has  taken  place  within  each  of  their  re- 
spective communities.  I  see  the  need  for  the 
leaders  in  each  community  to  speak  out 
with  courage  and  with  frankness  to  each  of 
their  followers  and  say.  in  effect.  "Cut  it 
out.  Look  at  the  facts.  The  Blacks — or  the 
Jews— are  not  your  enemy.  Let's  look  for  so- 
lutions, not  scapegoats." 

The  tensions  of  1984  have  been  costly. 
Many  Jews  remain  angry  over  what  they 
feel  was  inadequate  repudiation  of  hostile, 
even  antl-semitic.  manifestations  in  the 
course  of  the  Democratic  primaries.  Many 
Blacks  remain  Indignant  over  what  they 
consider  unwarranted  Jewish  rejection  and 
condemnation  of  Jesse  Jackson.  The  slow 
erosion  in  rank-and-file  attitudes  over  the 
years  of  Blacks  toward  Jews  and  of  Jews 
toward  Blacks  surely  speeded  up  in  1984. 
But  It  didn't  start  in  1984. 

It  is  a  tragic  thing  indeed  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  said— as  I  have  found  It  so  heart- 
warming to  declare  In  hundreds  of  speeches 
year  after  year— that  Blacks  show  less  ap- 
proval of  antl-semitlsm  than  do  whites,  and 
that  Jews  show  substantially  less  hostility 
to  Blacks  than  do  non-Jewish  whites.  In  the 
last  few  years,  unfortunately,  our  surveys 
reveal  that  the  Black  attitude  to  Jews  is 
now  worse  than  the  white— and  that  the  at- 
titudes of  young,  educated  Blacks  explain 
most  of  this  change.  And  while  the  Jews 
still  show  less  anti-Black  bigotry  than  non- 
Jewiah  whites,  the  differential  Is  declining. 
So  there  is  a  problem.  And  the  problem,  in 
my  Judgment,  flows  not  nearly  as  much 
from  objective  changes  in  society  or  from  ir- 
reconcilable differences  on  policies  as  from 
sheer  ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 

That  Is  why  I  have  dwelt  tonight  on  re- 
calling some  of  the  evidence  of  Black -Jewish 
mutuality  of  interest,  of  co-operation.  I  do 
not  call  for  ignoring  of  differences,  for  pre- 
tending there  are  no  problems.  But  I  ask  for 
restraint,  for  balance,  for  truth. 

Yes.  there  is  some  anti-semlttsm  among 
Blacks.  And  there  is  some  bigotry  and  hos- 
tility to  Blacks  in  the  Jewish  community.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  miracle  if  either  or  both 
of  our  communities  could  be  totally  free  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  larger  community  of 
which  each  Is  a  part.  But  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  for  the  sake  of  the  harmony  we 
all  should  be  seeking.  I  plead  for  care  before 
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the  ugly  charge  of  racist  or  anti-semite  be 
leveled  against  those  with  whom  we  may 
have  some  differences.  Civility  in  discourse 
as  well  as  In  actual  behavior  is  a  precious  in- 
strument in  human  relations,  and  we  should 
not  kill  it  by  careless,  irresponsible  talk. 

Back  in  1987.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  pro- 
vided the  model  for  leadership  in  both  our 
communities  when  he  spoke  out  forcefully 
in  a  letter  to  then-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conunittee.  Morris  Abram.  "It  is 
not  only  that  antl-semitism  is  immoral, "  he 
wrote,  "though  that  alone  is  enough.  It  is 
used  to  divide  Negro  and  Jew.  who  have  ef- 
fectively collaborated  in  the  struggle  for 
justice  .  .  .  There  has  never  been  an  in- 
stance of  articulated  Negro  anti-semitism 
that  was  not  swiftly  condemned  by  virtually 
all  Negro  leaders  with  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority.  I  have  myself  di- 
rectly attacked  It  within  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, because  it  is  wrong.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  it,  because  it  is  immoral  and  self-de- 
structive." 

"Know  thine  Enemy"  is  an  old  truism— 
and  remains  true.  Jews  and  Blacks  may 
have  differences,  they  may  have  different 
priorities— but  they  are  not  enemies.  Each 
of  our  groups  has  ample  reason  for  being 
angry  at  how  the  world  is  treating  us.  While 
our  respective  conditions  are  different  In 
many  respects,  we  remain  two  peoples  unac- 
cepted by  many  other  peoples.  Yes.  we  have 
every  reason  for  being  angry.  But  less  at  one 
another  than  at  our  real  enemies. 

Aristotle  said  it  for  all  time:  "Anybody  can 
become  angry— that  is  easy.  But  to  be  angry 
with  the  right  person,  to  the  right  degree, 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  for  the  right  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  right  way— that  is  not 
within  everybody's  power  and  is  not  easy." 

Each  of  our  communities  should  try  to  un- 
derstand t>etter  the  special  agonies,  the  spe- 
cial problems,  the  special  challenges  of  the 
other.  If  we  did.  then  perhaps  we  could 
place  things  in  better  perspective  .  .  .  and 
make  more  reasonable  demands  on  one  an- 
other. 

A  personal  word.  In  my  talk  this  evening. 
I  have  cited  statistics.  I  have  recalled  facts.  I 
have  tried  to  be  objective  and  analytical. 
But  I  confess  to  anguish  in  having  to  make 
a  case  of  this  sort.  FV)r  fifty  years  now  I 
have  been  Involved  in  one  campaign  after 
another  for  what  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  call  social  justice.  In  every  one  of  these— 
for  basic  civil  rights,  for  full  and  fair  em- 
ployment, for  decent  and  fair  housing,  for 
women's  rights,  for  voting  rights,  for  a  war 
against  poverty,  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid—I  have  seen  a  disproportionate  involve- 
ment of  Jews  and  Blacks,  disproportionate 
in  the  sense  of  significantly  higher  propor- 
tions of  involvement  of  Jews  and  Blacks, 
compared  with  population  ratios,  in  the  de- 
velopment, the  promotion,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  social  justice  efforts.  We 
were  both  motivated  by  self-interest,  of 
course.  But  I  have  gotten  to  know  too  many 
men  and  women  over  the  years  who  have 
struggled  together,  won  and  lost  battles  to- 
gether, to  believe  that  self-interest  explains 
it  all. 

And.  I  hope  I  do  not  reflect  any  chauvin- 
ism in  saying  this,  but  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  Jewish  record  in  these  causes. 
Initially  there  may  have  been  group  self-in- 
terest involved,  but  for  many  years  now. 
American  Jews,  despite  lingering  anti-semi- 
tism and  discrimination,  have  overcome 
many  of  the  problems  they  once  faced.  Yet, 
more  than  any  other  social  or  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious group,  Jewish  community  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  countless  numbers  of  indi- 


vidual Jews,  have  been  prominent  In  the 
furtherance  of  social  justice  causes  in  which 
they  do  not  have  an  immediate  self-interest. 

We  Jews  and  Blacks  have  shared  too 
much  pain  in  the  past,  we  have  marched 
and  cried  and  agonized  together  for  too 
many  years,  we  have  dreamed  the  same 
dream  for  too  many  years,  to  permit  our 
sons  and  our  daughters  to  t>e  blind  to  that 
heritage,  to  permit  immediate  differences  to 
wipe  out  a  glorious  chapter  in  inter-group 
love  and  respect. 

Let  Jewish  leaders  say  these  things  to 
their  constituency.  Let  Black  leaders  say 
these  things  to  theirs.  And  then  let  them  to- 
gether say  these  things  to  all  America.* 
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•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  who 
served  in  Thailand,  I  continue  to  have 
an  active  Interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Peace  Corjis.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  our 
most  effective  foreign  aid  program. 
Through  the  Peace  Corps,  we  share 
with  developing  nations  our  most  im- 
portant resource:  our  own  people. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  approaches  its 
25th  anniversary,  the  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  of  Wfishington,  DC, 
have  issued  a  report  outlining  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
performance  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
to  make  better  use  of  the  pool  of  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposals  to  make  greater 
use  of  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers and  to  educate  Americans  about 
the  peoples  and  nations  served  by  the 
Peace  Corps  deserve  special  attention. 
The  over  100,000  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volimteers  have  much  to  share 
with  their  own  compatriots.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  a  people-to-people  program, 
and  those  who  go  overseas  to  teach 
end  up  learning  much  in  exchange. 
This  knowledge,  in  turn,  should  be 
shared  as  widely  as  possible  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Peace 
Corps  Recommendations  of  the  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers  of 
Washington,  DC,  follows: 
Peace  Corps  1985:  Meeting  "the  Chaxxenge 

report  of  "the  task  force  on  peace  corps 
recommendations— december  1»84 

The  Peace  Corps  has  completed  nearly  a 
quarter-century  of  volunteer  service  to  de- 
veloping nations.  Over  100.000  Americans 
have  served  as  volunteers.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  record  of  distinguished  achievement 
of  which  Americans  are  understandably 
proud. 

As  President  Reagan  prepares  for  his 
second  term,  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  to  take  stet>s  to  strengthen 
its  role  in  America's  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World. 
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Our  association  of  Returned  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  created  a  task  force  to  develop 
recommendations  for  consideration  during 
the  planning  period  following  the  presiden- 
tial elections  of  1984.  In  this  brief  report,  we 
present  five  specific  recommendations  that 
could  be  Implemented  in  1985.  We  believe 
implementation  of  these  suggestions  would 
Improve  Peace  Corps'  performance  and  pro- 
vide for  better  utilization  of  the  growing 
pool  of  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

Roger  Landrum. 

Pretident  RPCV-W. 

Mathzw  Cossolotto, 

Ttuk  Force  Chair. 

NeilKotloi. 

L'nnf  Raitokls. 

Joan  Timohet. 

Lesley  VossKM. 

Oalkn  Hull. 

summast  of  rxcommendatioiis 
During  1985,  the  Peace  Corps  should: 

1.  Set  a  goal  of  10,000  Volunteers  In  serv- 
ice with  increased  representation  in  South 
America  and  Asia; 

2.  Establish  Goal  III  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (educating  Americans  about  the  peoples 
and  nations  served)  as  a  central  mission  of 
the  agency; 

3.  Remove  appointment  of  Peace  CoriM 
country  directors  from  the  political  patron- 
age system; 

4.  Appoint  a  qualified  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  as  the  next  Peace  Corps 
Director,  following  the  tenure  of  Loret 
Ruppe; 

5.  Create  a  Special  Committee  of  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers  to  advise  the 
Director  on  operational  improvements  in 
the  Peace  Corps. 

PREFACE 

The  Peace  Corps  is  approaching  25  years 
of  service  to  the  peoples  of  developing  na- 
tions and  to  America.  A  steady  stream  of 
American  volunteers  has  provided  a  unique 
and  personal  bridge  linking  the  American 
people  with  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  'Their  pioneering  projects  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  communities  in  devel- 
oping countries  are  widely  viewed  as  one  of 
America's  most  effective  (and  least  expen- 
sive) programs  of  development  assistance. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have  proven  to  be 
powerful  transmitters  of  democratic  and  en- 
trepreneurial values  to  millions  of  human 
beings  with  whom  they  have  worked  and 
lived.  In  the  developing  countries,  thou- 
sands of  community  and  national  leaders, 
including  cabinet  ministers  and  even  prime 
ministers,  have  been  students  and  col- 
leagues of  American  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers. 

Back  home,  over  100,000  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  are  now  resettled  in  the 
United  States.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
nation's  most  valuable  pools  of  talent  and 
experience.  In  schools,  businesses,  govern- 
ment, and  community  organizations,  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  making 
their  presence  felt  by  gradually  enlarging 
the  American  vision  of  global  leadership 
and  our  relations  with  the  Third  World. 

Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  a 
valuable  asset  for  their  former  host  coun- 
tries. They  strengthen  American  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  global  development. 
They  are  citizens  with  a  special  interest  in 
improving  bilateral  relations  between  their 
countries  of  Peace  Corps  service  and  the 
United  States. 

At  its  inception,  the  Peace  Corps  symbol- 
ized a  stronger  American  commitment  to 
progress  and  freedom  for  the  non-industrial- 
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ized  countries  of  the  world.  It  provided  a 
new  dimension  for  America's  world  leader- 
ship. However,  since  the  Vietnam  War.  the 
Peace  Corps'  symbolic  role  and  the  number 
of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  slackened  American  attention  to 
the  arduous  tasks  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World. 

In  his  second  term.  President  Reagan  has 
the  opportunity  to  reassert  the  prominence 
of  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  centerpiece  of 
American  efforts  to  help  build  stability, 
prosperity,  and  democracy  in  the  Third 
World.  The  need  is  obvious.  Some  develop- 
ing countries  are  wracked  by  hunger  and 
famine  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  modem 
history.  Others  are  choked  by  foreign  debt 
that  impedes  economic  and  social  progress. 
The  work  performed  by  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers will  continue  to  t>e  needed  for  years  to 
come  as  many  countries  try  to  meet  on- 
going challenges  of  public  health,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  small-enterprise  devel- 
opment. 

We,  therefore,  offer  the  following  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  making 
better  use  of  the  pool  of  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  1985,  the  Peace  Corps  should  set  a 
goal  of  having  10,000  Volunteers  in  service 
overseas  by  1988,  with  increased  representa- 
tion in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

During  1984,  about  5,200  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers were  In  service  in  60  countries.  For 
the  past  18  years,  the  number  of  PCVs  in 
service  has  been  in  steady  decline— down 
from  15.000  in  1968.  9,000  in  1970,  7,000  in 
1975,  and  6,000  in  1980.  Today,  the  world- 
wide distribution  of  volunteers  has  lost  its 
original  balance.  Fewer  than  200  PCVs  serve 
on  the  South  American  continent  in  only 
two  countries.  Fewer  than  300  serve  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  But,  some  2,490  serve  in 
Africa. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  withdrawn  from 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  de- 
veloping countries,  including  Nigeria.  Ethio- 
pia, India.  Indonesia.  Brazil.  Colombia,  and 
Chile.  Volunteers  no  longer  serve  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Ivory  Coast, 
Guinea,  UganiJa,  Pakistan,  Turiiey,  and 
South  Korea. 

The  causes  t>ehlnd  F'eace  Corps  withdraw- 
al from  countries  range  from  civil  war  and 
revolution  to  budget  limitations  and  politi- 
cal misunderstandings.  In  some  cases,  with- 
drawal was  necessary,  at  least  temporarily: 
in  other  cases  it  was  premature.  Anil  it  is  ar- 
guable that  the  Peace  Corps  image  too 
often  is  that  of  a  ""poverty  program"— some- 
thing unacceptable  to  many  of  the  larger 
and  more  strongly  nationalistic  developing 
nations. 

The  goals  of  pioneering  new  approachps 
to  development  and  better  understanding 
between  peoples  of  the  developing  nations 
and  Americans  are  not  well  served  by  sparse 
representation  in  some  regions  and  outright 
exclusion  from  major  developing  nations. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  too  good  a  record  for 
the  U.S.  government  to  permit  this  decline 
to  continue. 

To  impel  the  Peace  Corps  forward,  we 
urge  President  Reagan  to  set  a  new  goal  of 
10,000  Volunteers  by  1988. 

We  must  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  fill 
more  of  the  viable  host-country  requests  for 
Volunteers,  to  build  upon  effective  pro- 
grams, to  improve  faulty  programs,  and  to 
take  additional  initiatives  such  as  the  new 
emphasis  on  programs  of  small-enterprise 
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development  and  the  proposed  African  Food 
Initiative. 

The  President  should  direct  the  Peace 
Corps  to  explore  re-entry  into  some  of  the 
countries  it  has  left,  and  to  examine  new 
programming  possibilities  that  have  yet  to 
receive  Peace  Corps  assistance. 

We  t)elieve  that  additional  Volunteers 
could  serve  effectively  in  South  America 
and  Asia.  Conditions  there  are  different 
from  countries  in  Africa,  but  the  human 
needs  in  health,  agriculture,  education,  and 
private-sector  development  are  still  great. 

As  the  number  of  PCVs  expands  in  several 
Central  American  countries— and  we  urge 
great  caution  in  creating  even  the  appear- 
ance that  Peace  Corps  is  being  used  politi- 
cally—balanced expansion  in  all  regions  be- 
comes even  more  important. 

Expansion  everywhere  must  proceed  with 
careful  attention  to  such  important  consid- 
erations as  program  quality,  availability  of 
qualified  recruits.  PCV  "saturation"  in  spe- 
cific host  countries,  safety  of  Volunteers, 
and  host  country  receptivity  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  Better  planning  for  Volunteer  place- 
ments will  require  a  larger  and  skilled  staff 
and  sufficient  lead  time.  But  with  a  Presi- 
dential mandate  and  proper  groundwork, 
the  Peace  Corps  can  and  should  play  a  sub- 
stantially larger  role  in  America's  relations 
with  the  Third  World. 

2.  Goal  III  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  should 
be  fully  implemented  as  a  central  mission  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Returned  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers. 

In  esUbllshing  the  Peace  Corps.  Congress 
charged  the  agency  and  PCVs  with  a  re- 
sponsibility for  better  educating  Americans 
about  the  peoples  and  countries  PCVs  have 
served.  Specifically,  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
states  that  one  of  the  three  central  pur- 
poses of  the  Peace  Corps  is  "to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples on  the  part  of  Americans." 

Goal  III  has  been  largely  ignored  for  over 
23  years,  although  it  has  the  force  of  law.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Peace  Corps,  this  was 
understandable.  The  agency  was  preoccu- 
pied with  implementing  Goals  I  and  II  per- 
taining to  operations  overseas.  ■ 

Now,  however,  with  a  jxxjl  of  over  100,000 
Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  means  of  effec- 
tively implementing  Goal  III  are  readily 
available.  Over  25  state  organizations  of  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers  have  been 
established  in  recent  years,  and  a  National 
Council  has  been  formed.  Many  Returned 
Volunteers  have  a  strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  Goal  III.  and  the  time  has  arrived 
for  Peace  Corps  to  coordinate  with  organiza- 
tion of  Returned  Volunteers  a  major  pro- 
gram of  education  about  developing  nations. 

President  Reagan  should  Instruct  the 
Peace  Corps  Director  to  make  Goal  III  a 
priority  of  the  agency  over  the  next  four 
years. 

The  emphasis  should  be  twofold:  the 
human  needs  of  developing  nations  and 
American  self-interest  implicit  in  an  ex- 
panding global  economy  and  peace,  stabili- 
ty, and  freedom  in  the  Third  World. 

We  propose  the  following  specific  ap- 
proaches to  implementing  Goal  III: 

A.  Goal  III  should  be  a  major  theme  of 
the  Peace  Corps  25th  Anniversary  activities, 
with  RPCV  organizations  and  the  pool  of 
100.000  fully  Involved. 


'  Goal  I  a  'to  help  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for  trained 
manpower."  Goal  II  Ix  'to  help  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  Americans  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ples served. " 
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B.  The  Peace  Corps  should  establish  an 
office  of  development  education  and  hire 
specialists  to:  (a)  emphasize  in  training  pro- 
grams for  PCVs  the  significance  of  Peace 
Corps  responsibility  for  Goal  III.  (b)  provide 
orientation  for  PCVs  to  Goal  III  alms  and 
programs  in  Close-of-Servlce  conferences, 
and  (c)  conduct  regular  workshops  in  the 
States  for  RPCVs  on  Goal  III  programs. 

C.  The  Peace  Corps  Director  and  Peace 
Corps'  supporters  in  the  Administration  and 
Congress  should  promote  private-sector  sup- 
port to  RPCV  organization  to  help  them 
fulfill  their  responsibility  under  Goal  III. 

D.  The  Peace  Corps  and  RPCV  organiza- 
tions should  prepare  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  the  human  needs  of  develop- 
ing nations  and  about  the  significance  of 
these  countries  to  American  Interests.  A 
goal  should  be  set  of  bringing  information 
alMut  developing  nations  into  America's 
classrooms  so  a  new  foundation  of  under- 
standing can  be  established  about  the  need 
for  greater  efforts  in  meeting  the  urgent 
challenge  of  global  development. 

3.  The  appointment  of  Peace  Corps  coun- 
try directors  should  no  longer  be  baaed  on 
political  patronage. 

We  recognize  that  party  affiliation  Is  an 
appropriate  consideration  for  government 
appointments  requiring  the  confidence  of 
the  President.  The  Peace  Corps  staff  has 
been  blessed  over  the  years  with  many 
gifted  and  devoted  persons.  But  it  has  been 
all  too  common  in  the  past,  and  currently, 
to  see  some  country  directors  appointed  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  political  patronage. 

The  result  has  too  frequently  been  un- 
qualified, and  even  inept,  country  directors. 
Other  than  the  Volunteers,  country  direc- 
tors are  the  people  most  crucial  to  Peace 
Corps  success  in  the  host  countries.  Ap- 
pointment of  unqualified  people  to  these 
positions  does  serious  harm  to  the  effective- 
ness and  credibility  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  undermine  the  morale  of  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers.  They  result  In  wasteful  place- 
ments for  Volunteers  and  faulty  program- 
ming decisions. 

This  situation  can  be  corrected  by  remov- 
ing country  directors  from  the  Schedule  C 
category  of  appointments.  Capability  in  for- 
eign languages,  first-hand  experience  with 
development  programs,  and  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  of  PCV  assignment  should  t>e 
binding  quallf icatlons  for  overseas  staff. 

This  step  could  sharply  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Peace  Corps  programs  overseas. 

4.  The  next  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
following  the  tenure  of  Loret  Ruppe.  should 
be  a  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  all  future  Direc- 
tors of  the  Peace  Corps  must  necessarily  be 
RPCVs.  The  most  important  thing  Is  to 
have  effective  Directors,  as  the  agency  has 
had  in  Loret  Ruppe.  However,  in  over  23 
years,  no  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  the  personal  experience  of  serving  as  a 
Peace  Corps  Volimteer. 

It  is  time  to  correct  this  anomaly.  The 
symbolic  and  substantive  Importance  of  ap- 
pointing an  RPCV  agency  director  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gramming has  improved  in  some  respects 
over  the  years,  but  an  RPCV  Director  could 
bring  first-hand  experience  to  an  aggressive, 
exhaustive  search  for  sounder  approaches 
to  development  programming  and  new  Ini- 
tiatives. An  RPCV  Director  could  speak 
with  special  credibility  in  recruiting  quali- 
fied Volunteers.  An  RPCV  Director  could 
mobilize  the  pool  of  RPCVs  In  relation  both 
to  Goal  III  and  overseas  operations. 

Whether  RPCVs  or  not.  future  Peace 
Corps  Directors  should  possess  substantial 
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Third-World  experience  at  the  grass-roots 
level. 

S.  A  Director's  Special  Committee  of  Re- 
turned Peace  Corps  Volunteers  should  be  es 
tablished  to  advise  and  assist  the  Peac* 
Corps  on  improved  operations. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  these  recom- 
mendations, we  received  many  constructive 
suggestions  related  to  Peace  Corps  oper 
atlons.  We  strongly  recommend  that  thf 
Peace  Corps  Director  appoint  a  Special 
Committee  of  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volun 
teers  to  provide  ongoing  guidance  on  how  to 
Improve  Peace  Corps  performance. 

This  committee  should  consist  of  RPCVs 
who  have  become  leaders  in  business,  educa 
tion.  community  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment. Their  responsibility  should  be  to  con- 
sult regularly  with  newly  returned  Volun- 
teers and  RPCV  organizations  and  then  de- 
velop recommendations  related  to  recruit- 
ment. Goal  III.  overseas  programming, 
public  relations,  and  other  matters. 

Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  of 
Washington  (RPCV-W)  is  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization. Inquiries  related  to  this  report 
should  be  directed  to  Matthew  Cossolotto 
(703/i>9S-1720)  or  Roger  Landrum  (202/9««- 
54«1).  or  In  writing  to  RPCV/W,  P.O.  Box 
4924.  Washington.  D.C.  20008.* 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  mrw  jcrsey 

III  THZ  HOUSE  or  RKFRESElfTATIVKS 

Thunday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  that  were  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  this  body  last  year  but 
were  not  acted  on  by  the  other  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sntder],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Stangelano],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  in  introducing  H.R. 
6,  the  Water  Resources  Conservation, 
Development,  and  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1985. 

This  bill,  which  is  so  important  to 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources,  was  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly on  three  separate  occasions  last 
year  by  this  body.  However,  it  was 
never  even  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
other  body. 

The  bill  is  the  first  major  revision  of 
Federal  water  policy  In  50  years.  It 
shapes  policy,  sets  priorities  and  estab- 
lishes goals  for  the  use  of  our  water 
resources  for  the  rest  of  the  20th  cen 
tury. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
simple  listing  of  projects  although 
there   are   many   valid   projects   that 
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have  been  delayed  for  too  long.  It  is  a 
major  policy  initiative  which  was 
under  consideration  for  3  years  and  fo- 
cuses on  cost-sharing,  user  fees  and 
equity. 

H.R.  6  authorizes  construction  of  six 
deep-draft  ports  to  maintain  this  Na- 
tion's competitive  position  with  other 
maritime  nations.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  non-Federal  interests 
would  be  responsible  for  50  percent  of 
the  costs  below  45  feet.  In  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  assured 
source  of  funding  for  port  construc- 
tion, the  bill  creates  a  $2  billion 
annual  trust  fund  to  be  collected  from 
custom."!  revenues. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  construction 
of  seven  critically-needed  inland  wa- 
terway projects.  One-third  of  the  cost 
of  these  improvements  would  be  paid 
by  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund 
which  was  created  In  1978  from  a  gaso- 
line tax  on  commercial  users  of  the 
waterways. 

The  biU  authorizes  construction  of 
72  flood  control  projects  and  rationa- 
lizes the  Federal  cost-sharing  policy 
for  flood  control.  Under  this  provision, 
non-Federal  Interests  would  be  respon- 
sible for  25  to  30  percent  of  the  cost. 

A  new  $800  million  a  year  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  of  municipal  water 
supply  systems  is  created.  In  these 
cases,  the  communities  receiving  the 
loans  must  repay  100  percent  of  the 
funds  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  the  bill  deauthorizes  317 
projects  with  construction  costs  ex- 
ceeding $11  billion.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  ensuring  that  outdated 
and  unneeded  projects  are  not  built. 

I  am  also  Joining  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  SxAKCELAin)],  in  introducing  the 
Water  Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  was  passed  by  .this 
body  on  June  26  by  a  vote  of  405  to  11. 
This  bill  will  reestablish  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  clean  water  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade.  Once  again,  it  was 
not  even  brought  to  the  floor  in  the 
other  body. 

This  bill  renews  the  commitment  we 
made  to  the  American  people  during 
the  1970's  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assist  in  providing  re- 
sources to  clean  up  our  waters.  We  are 
proposing  a  reauthorization  of  the 
construction  grants  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  as  well  as  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  a  year  loan  program.  The 
total  amount  would  be  $19  billion  over 
4  years,  which  is  a  meager  amount 
when  compared  to  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental needs. 

The  bill  also  sets  firm  but  reasonable 
deadlines  for  industry  to  comply  with 
the  pollution  control  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  will  allow  ra- 
tional  enforcement   by   the  Environ- 
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mental  Protection  Agency  while  ensur- 
ing that  the  cleanup  of  the  Nation's 
waters  will  continue. 

The  bill  sets  up  new  programs  as 
well,  including  a  bay  and  estuary 
cleanup  program,  a  toxic  hot  spot 
cleanup  program,  a  major  harbor 
cleanup  initiative,  and  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  sewage  that  has  not  re- 
ceived secondary  treatment  that  can 
be  discharged  into  our  Nation's  fragile 
estuaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  two  bills  which  have  been  re- 
introduced in  the  same  form  they  were 
passed  last  year  by  the  House. 

It  is  vital  that  these  bills  be  passed 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  have 
a  serious  chance  of  enactment.  Only 
by  getting  an  early  start  cm  we  expect 
the  type  of  pressure  to  build  that 
would  bring  about  action  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  see 
any  action  in  the  Senate  without  such 
pressure. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
allow  quick  passage  of  this  legislation 
as  it  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
House.  Changes,  if  necessary,  can  be 
considered  during  conference.  Howev- 
er, without  early  passage  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  will  have  a  conference 

These  bills  were  worthy  of  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Members  last 
year  and  they  should  receive  the  same 
support  again.  The  House  must  stand 
behind  clean  water  and  the  proper  use 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources.* 


DEPENDENT  CARE  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  NONEMPLOYED  TAXPAY- 
ERS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  for  nonem- 
ployed  taxpayers. 

Current  law  allows  employed  tax- 
payers to  claim  a  tax  credit  up  to 
$4,800  for  a  couple  and  $2,400  for  a 
single  person  for  expenses  incurred  for 
the  care  of  a  dependent  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapable  of  self- 
care.  My  purpose  would  amend  cur- 
rent law  by  allowing  the  same  tax 
credit  to  nonworking  taxpayers. 

Many  older  Americans,  often  living 
on  taxable  pensions  and/or  dividend 
income,  are  responsible  for  ill  spouses 
or  aged  parents.  These  individuals 
should  be  allowed  the  same  tax  credit 
as  employed  taxpayers. 

Increased  life  expectancy  is  bringing 
about  many  new  and  exciting  opportu- 
nities for  the  aged,  but  the  very  same 
factors  are  placing  tremendous  strains 
on  our  traditional  methods  of  caring 
for  the  dependent  elderly— and  on  the 
family  caregiver.  Long-term  debilitat- 
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ing  illnesses  such  as  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease require  constant  attention  by 
caregivliig  spouses  and  children,  a  load 
that  can  be  eased  by  providing  some  fi- 
nancial reimbursement  for  supportive 
services  including  adult  day  care. 

About  4.9  million  adults  living  in  our 
communities  need  the  assistance  of 
others  in  carrying  out  every  day  activi- 
ties, with  the  need  for  assistance 
sharply  increasing  with  age.  Another 
group  of  older  Americans,  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  those  presently 
residing  in  our  nursing  homes,  do  not 
need  to  be  there.  As  our  older  popula- 
tion increases  dramatically  over  the 
next  two  decades,  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals will  be  needing  community 
services  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
the  more  costly  and  less  preferred 
nursing  home  care. 

The  key  to  such  alternative  care  to 
institutionalization  is  the  caregiver, 
usually  a  spouse  or  older  child  with 
chUdren  and  responsibilities  of  their 
own. 

The  family  careglving  role  is  very 
prominent  in  other  countries,  as  it 
once  was  in  our  own.  Today,  with  high 
health  care  costs  and  attempts  by  hos- 
pitals to  curtail  Medicare  expenses, 
more  and  more  older  people  are  again 
relsring  on  family  members  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  home  care  and  acute 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  In- 
home  health  services  and  adult  day 
care  are  responses  to  this  need. 

The  adult  day  care  concept,  similar 
to  scope  to  that  of  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, provides  assistance  to  those  fam- 
ilies who  must  be  freed  temporarily 
from  their  responsibilities  in  caring 
for  elderly  dependent  adults.  The 
number  of  adult  day  care  centers  in 
the  United  States  went  from  a  dozen 
in  1970  to  nearly  700  in  1981  and  now 
stands  at  around  1,000,  serving  about 
25,000  elderly  daily.  But  most  Govern- 
ment programs  and  insurance  plans  do 
not  fully  reimburse  the  costs.  Costs 
range  from  $11  a  day  to  $50  a  day  with 
additional  charges  where  transporta- 
tion is  provided.  Nursing  homes,  by 
contrast,  charge  an  average  $30  to  $40 
a  day,  some  as  much  as  $70—7  days  a 
week. 

Congress  has  increased  research 
funds  to  study  the  cause  and  cure  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  debili- 
tating illnesses,  but  until  these  myster- 
ies are  solved,  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  taken  care  of  by  their  families 
until  they  are  eventually  institutional- 
ized. For  example,  during  the  first  two 
stages  of  the  disease,  Alzheimer  vic- 
tims are  well  served  by  the  few  adult 
day  care  centers  in  this  country.  More 
centers  are  being  created  to  serve 
these  unfortunate  patients  with 
trained  personnel  who  provide  families 
with  needed  advice— and  respite  from 
their  ordeal  which  often  lasts  for 
many,  many  years.  By  expanding  tax 
credits,  we  provide  all  careglving  fami- 
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lies,  whatever  their  income  source,  an 
incentive  to  maintain  this  role  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  thereby  poten- 
tially delaying  or  preventing  the  need 
for  costly  institutional  care.  We  also 
will  be  helping  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete depletion  of  family  assets  used  to 
finance  services  over  an  expanded 
period  of  time. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
public  strongly  endorses  this  concept. 
A  1981  study  conducted  by  Lou  Harris 
for  the  National  Council  on  Aging 
showed  that  90  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed approved  of  tax  assistance  for 
families  who  provide  home  care  for 
the  elderly. 

Th^se  factors,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
dictions about  the  future  need  for 
nursing  home  care,  make  efforts  to 
sustain  current  patterns  of  family  care 
for  the  disabled  even  more  vital.  As- 
suming current  utilization  patterns, 
the  nimiber  of  nursing  home  residents 
Is  estimated  to  increase  to  2.1  million 
persons  in  2003,  a  57-percent  increase 
over  the  number  of  institutionalized 
persons  in  1978.  Given  current  fiscal 
constraints,  we  must  find  ways  to  sup- 
plement the  current  family  caregivlng 
role,  not  to  supplant  it.  Revising  the 
Tax  Code  to  provide  incentives  and 
support  for  the  family  is  an  important 
step  in  this  direction. 
The  bill  follows: 

HJl.467 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  dependent  care  credit 
for  expenses  with  respect  to  dependents 
incapable  of  self-care  without  regard  to 
whether  such  expenses  are  Incurred  to 
enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     I.    EXPANSION    OF    DEPENDENT    CARE 

CREDrr  wrrH  respect  to  depend- 
ents INCAPABLE  OF  SELF.CARE. 

(a)  In  Okkxral.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 21(b)<2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  expenses  for  household 
and  dependent  care  services  necessary  for 
gainful  employment)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  DETiitrnoN.— 

"(i)  Ih  GntniAi..— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (U).  the  term  'dependent  care  ex- 
penses' means  amounts  paid  for  the  follow- 
ing expenses,  but  only  if  such  expenses  are 
incurred  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  for  any  period  for  which 
there  are  1  or  more  qualifying  individuals 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer 

"(I)  expenses  for  household  services,  and 

"(ID  expenses  for  the  care  of  a  qualifying 
individual. 

"(ii)  iNDfVIOUALS  FITYSICAIXT  OR  ■mTTAIXY 

IKCAPABLE  OF  SELr-CARB.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualifying  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1).  clause  (i) 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  the 
phrase  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gain- 
fully employed'." 

(b)  Eamtkd  Income  LiMrrATioN  Not  To 
Apply.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  21(d)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  earned  income  limitation) 
is  amended  by  inserting    "with  respect  to 
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any  qualifying  Individual  described  in  sub- 
section (bxiKA)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  21(d)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "o>  incapable  op 
CARING  FOR  HiMSKLP"  in  the  heading, 

(B)  by  strilUng  out  "or  a  qualified  individ- 
ual described  in  subsection  (bXlKC)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ".  or  is  such  a  qualify- 
ing individual,". 

(C)     TCCHNICAL    AND     CONPORMING     AlfKND- 

MENTS.— 

(1)  Section  21  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■employment-related 
expenses"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "dependent  care  ex- 
penses". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Employment-related 
expenses"  each  place  It  appears  (including 
the  headings)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Dependent  care  expenses",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "'EMFLO'nacNT-RiLATBD 
E^xPENSEs"  in  the  heading  of  sulMectlon  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Dependent 
Care  Expenses". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  31  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "NEC- 
ESSARY FOR  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMKNT*. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""  necessary 
for  gainful  employment"  in  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  21. 

(d)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY  WEEK 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  PLORIDA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
proclaim  September  8  through  14. 
1985.  as  "National  Child  Safety 
Week." 

Every  year  untold  numbers  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  States 
disappear  from  their  homes.  Tragical- 
ly, many  of  these  young,  defenseless 
children  are  the  victims  of  sexual  and 
physical  abuse. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  over 
the  past  4  years  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  dangers  threatening 
our  children.  The  Missing  Children 
Act  of  1982,  the  Missing  ChUdren 
Amendments  of  1984.  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Elxploited  Children  are  a 
few  of  the  many  steps  which  have 
been  taken  nationwide  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  our  youth.  However,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

Recently  I  participated  in  a  Child 
Safety  Day  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  the  North  Palm  Beaches  in 
conjunction  with  Child  Keyppers  of 
Florida.  Throughout  the  day  children 
and  their  parents  visited  a  10  station 
area  where  the  children's  vital  statis- 
tics were  compiled  and  parents  re- 
ceived information  on  how  to  protect 
their  children.  At  each  station,  volun- 
teers  recorded   a  child's   height  and 
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weight,  took  his  photo,  obtained  hair 
samples,  and  recorded  fingerprints  and 
dental  impressions.  After  visiting  all 
10  stations,  parents  were  given  packets 
containing  all  of  the  descriptive  vital 
Information  on  their  children  which 
would  aid  law  enforcement  officials  in 
finding  them  if  they  were  to  runaway 
or  be  abducted. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  also  taken  an  active 
role  in  assisting  similar  projects  in 
their  own  district  or  State.  I  heartily 
applaud  their  efforts.  No  doubt,  we  all 
have  seen  what  an  invaluable  purpose 
these  projects  have  had  in  educating 
adults  and  children. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  week 
to  commemorate  child  safety  will  draw 
needed  attention  to  the  tragedy  of 
missing  children  and  will  help  educate 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
about  this  problem  and  what  can  be 
done  to  help  solve  it.  Ensuring  chil- 
dren's safety  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  of  our  time,  and  it  should 
be  one  of  our  Nation's  highest  prior- 
ities. 

To  date,  many  groups  like  the  North 
Palm  Beach  Rotary  Club  and  Child 
Keyppers  are  working  with  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  to  pro- 
mote child  safety.  Through  our  com- 
bined efforts,  we  can  better  protect 
our  children.  Therefore,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution.* 
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pean  public  opinion.  Any  negotiations 
must  take  into  full  account  this  con- 
tinuing string  of  apparently  intention- 
al Soviet  transgressions.* 


MAJORITY  LEADER  JIM  WRIGHT 
REMEMBERS  LBJ  THE  BRIDGE 
BUILDER 


SOVIET  CRUISE  MISSILE  FIRED 
OVER  NORWEGIAN  TERRITORY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRXSKirTATTVZS 

TTiursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  a  sea-laimched  Soviet  cruise 
missile  was  reported  to  have  been  fired 
over  Norwegian  territory  and  to  have 
crash  landed  in  Finland. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the 
missile  was  nuclear-tipped,  whether 
the  missile  was  over  Scandanavia  in- 
tentionally, or  whether  Soviet  techni- 
cians were  simply  unable  to  steer  it 
away  from  the  area  during  testing  be- 
cause of  technical  difficulties. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  blatant 
Soviet  violations  of  Scandanavian  ter- 
ritorial waters  have  occurred  numer- 
ous times  In  the  past,  including  the 
Soviet  whiskey-class  sub  that  ran 
aground  in  Karlslu-ona.  Sweden  in 
1981.  Thus,  last  Thursday's  cruise  mis- 
sile incident  was  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated act  against  Scandanavian  coun- 
tries by  the  Soviets. 

As  United  States  and  Soviet  negotia- 
tors sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva  to  discuss  arms  control  talks, 
let's  not  trivialize  such  dangerous  in- 
trusions or  allow  them  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug  of  American  and  Euro- 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
a  very  special  address  delivered  during 
the  recent  adjournment  by  our  col- 
league. Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright. 
Last  October,  Jim  Wright  gave  the 
annual  address  of  the  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  Distinguished  Lecture  Series 
sponsored  by  Southwest  Texas  State 
University,  located  in  my  congression- 
al district  in  the  city  of  San  Marcos. 
His  remarks  were  entitled  "Build 
Bridges,  Not  Walls." 

The  speech  makes  for  thoughtful 
and  enlightening  reading  and  puts 
into  new  perspective  the  life  and  times 
and  heartfelt  principles  of  our  late 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Commit- 
ted to  civil  rights  and  social  justice 
when  it  might  have  been  politically 
expedient  not  to  be,  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  a  complicated  man.  Jim  Wright's 
speech  captures  the  essential  elements 
of  LBJ's  complex  character.  I  certain- 
ly commend  the  majority  leader's  ad- 
dress to  the  serious  attention  of  all 
Members  fo  this  l)ody. 

The  full  text  of  his  speech  follows: 
BuiLO  Bridges,  Not  Walls 

Tonight  as  we  celebrate  in  this  lecture  the 
public  career  of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  I 
want  us  to  consider  two  very  familiar 
models  of  the  building  trades.  I  invite  you  to 
think  with  me  about  walls  and  bridges— and 
about  those  who  build  them. 

Walls  and  bridges!  Not  simply  the  physical 
structures  of  wood  and  masonry  and  metal, 
but  in  their  larger  sense— things  that  divide 
and  things  that  unite.  Almost  everything  we 
do  in  our  inter-personal  relations  and  as  a 
society  builds  either  a  wall  or  a  bridge. 

Either  we  separate  people  from  their  nat- 
ural destiny  by  means  of  a  wall  or  we  con- 
nect them  to  It  by  a  bridge.  Walls  of  misun- 
derstanding disconnect  people  from  one  an- 
other. Bridges  of  understanding  connect 
them. 

I  hope  you  will  be  builders  of  bridges. 

LBj:  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

Nothing  could  be  more  symbolic  of  the 
years  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  public  service. 
He  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  tearing 
down  walls  and  erecting  bridges  in  their 
place. 

Our  government  depends  upon  a  series  of 
alliances,  basic  attitudes  and  understand- 
ings which  build  bridges  across  the  geo- 
graphical and  ideological  dividing  lines  that 
otherwise  would  separate  us.  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  practitioner— perhaps  this  cen- 
tury's most  skilled  practitioner— of  concen- 
sus. 
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As  Senate  Majority  Leader  and  as  Presi- 
dent, he  repeatedly  fashioned  compromises 
to  span  the  chasms  of  partisan  separation. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  bridges  reached  across 
the  Senate  aisle  to  the  other  political  party 
and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  other 
branch  of  government. 

He  was  an  apostle  of  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  during  the  Eisenhower  presidency. 

Lyndon  Johnson  helped  tear  down  the 
walls  of  alienation  which  for  a  century  had 
divided  north  from  south. 

In  this  way  he  helped  make  America  truly 
live  up  to  those  words:  "One  nation  imder 
God  indivisible." 

His  was  the  hand  tiiat  guided  through  the 
Senate  the  first  Civil  RighU  law  since  Re- 
construction days.  Along  with  Sam  Raybum 
he  provided  the  leadership  which  kept 
Texas  on  the  path  of  peaceful  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  school 
integration.  As  much  as  any  American,  he 
broke  down  the  walls  of  superstitious  sepa- 
ration between  the  races. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  massive  emphasis  upon 
American  education  built  bridges  of  oppor- 
tunity over  which  millions,  previously  shut 
out,  have  crossed  canyons  of  denial  into  pro- 
ductive careers  and  fulfilling  lives. 

In  a  major  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity—and in  literally  hundreds  of  unad- 
vertised  overtures— Lyndon  Johnson  tried  to 
build  a  bridge  of  peaceful  understanding 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  his  failure 
to  do  so  was  the  major  disappointment  of 
his  career. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  bridge  builder. 

WALL  BUILDING 

The  builders  of  walls,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  a  cohesive  society  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult. A  few  years  ago,  Kevin  Phillips  wrote 
an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  entitled 
"The  Balkanization  of  America."  He  wrote 
of  a  growing  spirit  of  parochialism  which  he 
said  Is  in  the  process  of  splintering  our  soci- 
ety and  disintegrating  our  fundamental  na- 
tional unity.  Too  many  Americans,  he  con- 
cluded, have  begun  to  think  of  themselves 
first  as  members  of  some  particular  econom- 
ic or  social  or  geographic  or  religious 
group— and  only  secondly  if  at  all  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  Congress  itself,  there  has  grown  in 
the  past  few  years  a  Black  Caucus,  an  His- 
panic Caucus,  a  Steel  Caucxis,  a  Farm 
Caucus,  a  Northeast  Caucus,  a  Sunbelt 
Caucus,  a  Tourism  Caucus,  a  Coal  Caucus, 
and  a  Blue  Collar  Caucus,  just  to  name  a 
few.  As  one  whose  Job  it  is  to  try  to  synthe- 
size a  course  of  common  action  from  such 
heterogeneity  of  interesU,  I  can  attest  that 
the  tendency  to  buUd  walls  of  division— the 
us-against-them  syndrome— is  dissolving 
some  of  the  glue  which  once  held  us  togeth- 
er, and  making  the  process  of  governing  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  more  challeng- 
ing task. 

The  very  words  we  speak  and  write  are 
meant  to  be  bridges  of  communication. 
Words  and  language  and  Ideas  are  what  dis- 
tinguish man  from  beast.  The  curator  of  a 
big  city  zoo  once  told  me  that  baby  gorillas 
advance  more  rapidly  than  infant  chUdren 
for  the  first  18  months  of  their  lives.  After 
that,  the  gorilla's  learning  process  almost 
stops,  while  that  of  the  human  child  contin- 
ues at  an  ever-faster  pace. 

The  obvious  difference  is  that  humans 
alone  have  a  verbal  and  written  language  by 
which  each  generation  can  communicate 
the  store  of  knowledge  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  That's  what  we  call  education. 
Other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
learn  only  by  imitation. 
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Language  is  the  bridge  to  knowledge.  Edu- 
cation is  the  bridge  to  human  progress. 
Without  records,  without  books,  without 
the  tradition  of  learning  which  manUnd  has 
evolved,  we  still  would  be  brutish  creatures. 
There  would  have  l)een  little  evolution  from 
Cro-Magnon  Man. 

Those  who  abuse  language  as  a  instru- 
ment of  division— those  who  use  It  to  divide 
people  against  people,  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  religion  against  religion, 
or  region  against  region,  prostitute  Its  pur- 
pose. They  erect  walls  with  those  building 
blocks  that  were  intended  for  bridges. 

And  that  is  why  book  burning— such  as 
was  practiced  by  the  Nazis  in  Germany  and 
others  before  them  and  since— is  such  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Its  ultimate  goal  is 
the  walling  off  of  some  part  of  our  collective 
memory  of  the  past  or  of  our  awareness  of 
the  poMlbilities  of  the  future. 

NATIONS  that  BUILD  WALLS 

Some  governments  and  human  institu- 
tions are  essentially  builders  of  walls.  In  the 
Third  Century,  B.C.,  the  Chin  Dynasty  in 
China  buUt  the  world's  longest  continuous 
wall  to  insulate  the  entire  country  from 
what  the  Chinese  leaders  considered  the 
evils  of  foreign  influence.  Nobody  could  get 
in  or  out.  Betilnd  this  wall.  China  lan- 
guished for  1,800  years  and  feel  hopelessly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world— l)ecause  it  had 
erected  a  t>arrter  which  mankind's  new  dis- 
coveries and  irtcreasing  knowledge,  unap- 
proved ideas,  outside  influence. 

There  could  be  no  more  grotesque  exam- 
ple than  the  Berlin  Wall  whose  purpose  was 
not  to  keep  others  out  but  to  convert  a 
whole  society  into  a  prison,  to  hold  captive 
the  citizens  of  an  entire  nation.  The  refusal 
of  any  country  to  permit  the  out-migration 
of  citizens  who  want  to  leave  is  a  confession 
of  moral  and  social  impoverishment  and 
economic  destitution. 

A  PEW  AMERICAN  WALLS 

America  through  most  of  its  history  has 
been  buUding  bridges.  Yet,  we  faU  prey  to 
wall-building  from  time  to  time.  In  periods 
of  economic  recession,  we  are  tempted  to 
raise  tariffs  and  quotas  and  other  Impedi- 
ments to  the  flow  of  world  trade.  These  are 
economic  walls. 

Those  who  would  throw  roadblocks  In  the 
way  of  free  expression  are  builders  of  intel- 
lectual walls. 

We  have  seen  in  this  election  year  the  sad. 
demented  storm  trooper  syndrome  cropping 
up  again  after  all  these  years  on  a  few  col- 
lege c«mpuses  across  the  country.  This  is 
the  mentality  of  those  who  would  shout 
speakers  down  with  boorish  het^llng  or 
drown  them  out  with  childish  chanting 
rather  than  hearing  them  out  in  mature  ci- 
vility. The  practice  is  too  Juvenile  for  a  col- 
lege campus,  too  childish  even  for  Junior 
high  school.  It  is  unworthy  of  educated  men 
and  women.  It  has  no  place  in  a  free  society. 
To  wall  off  speakers  with  vocal  screeching 
from  those  who  would  like  to  hear  them  is 
the  antithesis  of  intellectuality.  It  is  a 
throwback  to  prehistoric  times  and  a  deni- 
gration of  all  that  we  stand  for  as  a  people. 

Pope  John  XXIII  built  bridges  to  a 
warmer  fellowship  between  religious  de- 
nominations. There  are  some  in  organized 
religion  who  would  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  attributes  of  deity  and  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude others.  They  build  religious  walls. 
Some  of  them  would  endow  their  political 
prejudices  with  religious  justification. 

From  the  beginning  there  have  been  some 
not  content  to  be  created  in  God's  image. 
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but  intent  instead  upon  recreating  God  in 
their  own  image. 

The  builders  of  walls  usually  operate  from 
fear.  All  of  the  legal  and  economic  tricks 
which  for  years  kept  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities from  voting  and  getting  an  educa- 
tion and  sharing  fully  in  the  opportunities 
and  privileges  of  a  free  society  were  walls. 
Th<»y  were  built,  for  the  most  part,  by 
people  who  honestly  feared  that— unless  the 
minorities  were  walled  off  and  kept  "in 
their  place"— there  would  be  fewer  privi- 
leges left  for  themselves. 

They  see  freedom  as  a  thing  of  short 
supply,  to  t>e  hoarded— not  as  a  blessing  to 
be  shared. 

A  decade  ago  we  saw  certain  civil  rights 
groups  building  their  own  walls  in  retalia- 
tion, burning  the  bridges  of  understanding 
that  did  exist,  blaming  white  people  in  gen- 
eral with  all  of  their  troubles,  and  defending 
violence  in  the  name  of  black  power.  In  this 
way.  one  wall  begets  another.  Communica- 
tions break  down,  and  riots  break  out! 

And  the  nation  begins  to  break  apart. 

But  as  Robert  Frost  wrote:  "Something 
there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall,  that  wants 
it  down." 

BRIDGES  TO  THE  AMERICAK  DREAM 

Given  occasional  abbreviations,  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country  has  been  a  long,  some- 
times sporadic  but  generally  continuous 
process  of  building  bridges. 

We  have  been  breaking  through  the  ceil- 
ings, those  horizontal  walls  which  hold 
people  down,  and  through  the  perpendicu- 
lar walls  that  hold  people  in.  We  have 
become  the  most  upwardly  mobile,  the  least 
economically  and  socially  stratified  of  the 
world's  societies.  Prom  the  beginning,  this 
has  been  our  most  distinctive  national  char- 
acteristic. 

We  did  not  set  out  to  create  an  aristocracy 
and  install  it  as  a  ruling  class.  Nor  did  we 
destroy  the  aristocracy  and  supplant  it  with 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Our  goal 
has  been  to  expand  the  privileged  class  until 
it  shared  its  benefits  with  the  humblest  citi- 
zens of  the  land. 

Ours  was  to  be  an  aristocracy  with  a  dif- 
ference. Not  a  nobility  to  which  some  are 
bom  and  others  forever  denied,  but  one  to 
which  all  could  aspire  and  which  most  could 
attain.  Not  a  snobbish  aristocracy  of  exclu- 
siveness.  but  one  which  constantly  seeks  to 
enlarge  its  membership.  One  not  of  special 
privilege,  but  of  universal  privilege  whose 
members  qualify  by  self-preparation  and  by 
assuming  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
privilege. 

This  is  what  came  to  be  called  "the  Ameri- 
can dream."  It  is  the  promise  of  a  society  in 
which  the  humblest  child  bom  of  the  most 
improvident  circumstance  may  have  as  his 
or  her  birthright  an  education  unlimited  by 
lack  of  opportunity,  an  equal  right  to  vote 
and  participate  in  the  political  process,  the 
right  to  useful  work,  and  the  very  real 
chance  to  own  property. 

In  starts  and  stops,  in  bursts  of  creative 
energy  and  pauses  for  regrouping,  we  have 
moved  consistently  toward  those  goals. 
They  are  not  yet  fully  realized  for  all  of 
America's  children. 

But  consider  what  progress  we  made  in 
two  short  decades— from  1960  to  1980.  In 
those  20  years,  the  number  of  college  gradu- 
ates annually  receiving  degress  increased  by 
over  150%.  The  growth  in  graduate  educa- 
tion was  even  more  spectacular.  By  1980. 
the  nation  was  conferring  approximately 
400,000  masters,  compared  to  78,000  in 
1960— an  increa.se  of  some  400%.  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  these  were  the  bridges 
of  opportunity. 
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By  1980.  we  had  reached  the  point  where 
79%  of  our  non-white  youth  were  complet- 
ing high  school.  Not  enough,  but  better  by 
far  than  the  53%  which  were  able  to  do  so 
in  I960. 

In  the  age  group  of  those  receiving  t>acca- 
laureate  degrees  this  year,  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  will  complete  college.  In 
1960,  the  figure  was  not  quite  one  in  eight. 

AH  ERA  or  RETRKNCHMENT 

And  yet— and  yet.  there  Is  something 
deeply  disquieting  in  the  present  scene.  In 
the  past  three  or  four  years  we  seem  to  have 
entered  an  era  of  retrenchment  in  which 
our  historic  progress  has  been  temporarily 
stalled.  The  number  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates,  as  a  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation, has  remained  at  a  plateau  for  the 
past  three  years  and  shows  alarming  signs 
of  turning  downward. 

Economic  conditions  in  general,  and  de- 
clining availability  of  student  loans  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  partlciilar,  may  fore- 
doom the  accessibility  of  higher  education 
to  a  declining  percent  of  our  young  popula- 
tion. That,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  tragic! 

It  would  be  historically  retrogressive, 
wasteful  of  our  most  precious  resource,  and 
morally  indefensible. 

The  very  best  investment  our  country  ever 
made— with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase— was  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  with  Its  educational  opportunities 
immediately  foUowing  WW  II. 

Not  only  did  It  enlarge  the  intellectual  ho- 
rizon and  enrich  the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  our  nation  beyond  anyone's  capac- 
ity to  measure.  It  actually  returned  a  very 
handsome  profit  to  the  government  Itself— 
at  least  >20  for  every  $1  of  public  invest- 
ment—in the  form  of  higher  taxes  paid  by 
reason  of  the  enhanced  earning  capacities 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  availed  themselves  of  those  educational 
benefits. 

Today  we  quibble  and  quarrel  in  petty  pu- 
erility about  whether  the  nation  can  afford 
student  loans.  Pell  grants  and  work-study 
opportunities.  Like  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  dream. 

TTiere  is  something  fundamentally  de- 
ranged in  the  standard  of  values  of  our 
nation  when  we  reduce  bilingual  education, 
vocational  education  and  Job  training  by 
28%  in  one  year  while  calling  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  money  to  build 
more  prisons. 

A  part  of  the  American  dream  has  been 
the  promise  of  home  ownership.  In  40  years, 
we  increased  the  reality  from  30%  of  Ameri- 
can families  to  70%.  It  is  a  sorry  commen- 
tary today  that  only  3%  of  the  newly- 
formed  family  units  can  qualify  to  buy  a 
house  because  of  the  suffocating  level  to 
which  Interest  rates  have  been  permitted  to 
rise. 

That,  In  a  society  which  would  build 
bridges  instead  of  walls,  is  intolerable. 

Machines  and  weapons  of  the  most  infi- 
nite sophistication  cannot  assure  national 
security  nor  restore  productivity  to  a  nation 
which  ever  forgets  that  the  ultimate  guar- 
antor of  defense  and  ultimate  machine  of 
enhanced  production,  that  which  has  ever 
been  the  hallmark  of  American  military  and 
industrial  superiority,  is  the  cultivated  mind 
and  motivated  spirit  of  the  trained  and  edu- 
cated American.  Without  the  bridges  of  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunity,  ever 
widening  to  accommodate  ever  more  people, 
we  cannot  l>e  first  in  industrial  production 
nor  preeminent  in  national  defense. 
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INTCRNATIOHAL  BRIDGES 

The  exchange  of  students  across  national 
borders  is  one  of  the  t>est  ways  to  build 
bridges  of  peace.  It  is  shortsighted  folly  on 
our  part  that  last  year  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  granted  7.500  full-time  study  scholar- 
ships in  their  countries  to  promising  Central 
American  students,  while  the  United  States 
granted  fewer  than  50.  Then  we  wonder 
why  some  of  our  closest  neighbors  are 
tempted  to  look  elsewhere  for  leadership. 

On  this  day  I  ask  you  to  make  a  commit- 
ment—that you  will  revive  the  American 
dream,  tear  down  the  walls  of  alienation 
that  will  still  exist  between  our  people,  and 
complete  the  bridges  that  we  have  begun. 

When  this  has  been  done,  there  still  will 
be  work  to  do,  and  bridges  yet  to  build. 

If  democracy  is  to  triumph  in  the  under- 
developed world,  bridges  of  literacy  and 
learning  must  be  extended  to  the  humblest 
families.  They  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
make  a  decent  wage— a  change  to  borrow,  to 
get  a  start,  at  a  rate  of  interest  they  can 
pay— a  chance  to  own  a  modest  home  or  a 
small  farm  of  their  own.  In  emerging  na- 
tions, free  societies  will  thrive  only  if  they 
build  bridges  across  the  impenetrable  walls 
that  too  often  have  separated  class  from 
class. 

Somehow,  someday,  the  vision  of  human- 
ity must  be  employed  to  tear  down  the  walls 
of  fear  and  hostility  and  create  in  their 
place  bridges  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  most  difficult  work  of 
all.  But  it  could  t>e  the  most  rewarding. 

We  live  in  a  world  bristling  with  50.000  nu- 
clear warheads  with  a  total  destructive  ca- 
pacity one  million  times  greater  than  the 
bomb  that  devastated  Hiroshima  and  ush- 
ered in  the  nuclear  age. 

Elvery  minute  in  1984.  30  children  some- 
where in  the  world  will  die  for  want  of  food 
or  inexpensive  vaccines:  and  every  minute 
the  military  budgets  of  the  world  will 
absorb  $1.3  million  for  the  unproductive  im- 
plements of  terror. 

In  this  year  alone.  Russia  and  the  United 
States  will  spend  more  than  half  a  trillion 
dollars  upon  armaments.  Just  think  of  the 
legitimate  needs  a  mere  fraction  of  this 
money  could  meet  if  diverted  to  construc- 
tive uses.  Think  of  the  untold  good  it  could 
perform  if  only  some  of  this  could  be  spent 
instead  upon  foodstuffs  and  medicine,  upon 
research  and  disease  eradication,  upon  li- 
braries and  books  and  schools  and  hospi- 
tals—on bridges  rather  than  walls — on 
people  rather  than  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. 

These  bridges  of  understanding  between 
people  of  different  nations  will  not  be  fin- 
ished this  year,  or  this  decade,  or  perhaps  in 
your  lifetimes.  But  if  the  mind  and  purpose 
of  man  can  unite  to  construct  the  bridges  to 
a  peaceful  world,  they  will  serve  as  no  other 
thing  can  to  bless  the  generations  yet 
unborn.* 
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of  action  by  some  States  in  limiting 
payment  for  services  which  are  provid- 
ed by  health  professionals  other  than 
physicians.  There  are  a  variety  of 
health  services  which  are  covered 
under  the  Medicaid  Program  which 
can  legally  be  provided  by  a  dentist.  I 
have  been  Informed  of  State  actions 
which  deny  payment  when  the  service 
is  provided  by  a  dentist  when  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  dentist's  li- 
cense but  provide  reimbursement  to  a 
physician  for  the  same  service.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  assure  that 
when  services  are  provided  by  a  prop- 
erly qualified  dentist  the  State  Medic- 
aid Program  cannot  discriminate  in 
the  reimbursement  to  that  dentist. 

In  1980,  we  adopted  a  similar  amend- 
ment for  the  Medicare  Program.  This 
amendment  to  Medicaid  is  necessary 
to  assure  equity  in  its  implementation. 
I  hope  my  proposal  can  be  favorably 
considered  in  the  near  future.* 


TERRORISM  IN  THE  WORLD 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  am 
introducing  a  Medicaid  amendment 
which  has  become  necessary  because 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  security  threats 
facing  our  Nation  is  terrorism.  The  ar- 
ticle in  the  November  issue  of  the 
"Journal  of  Defense  and  Diplomacy" 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Honorable  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick,  captures  the  essence  of  what  this 
issue  is  all  about. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Unauthorized  Violence  or  Terrorism 
(By  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  understand- 
ing politics  is,  I  believe,  to  see  phenomena  as 
they  are,  without  confusion  or  mystifica- 
tion: simply  to  observe  who  does  what  to 
whom,  to  hear  what  he  says  about  his  ac- 
tions and  to  observe  their  consequences. 
The  more  simply  and  clearly  phenomena 
can  be  observed  and  described,  the  greater 
the  possibility  that  their  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance can  be  understood. 

What  the  terrorist  does  is  kill,  maim, 
kidnap,  torture.  His  victims  may  be  children 
in  the  schoolroom,  travelers  like  those  at 
Entebbe  or  Lod  AiriJort,  industrialists  re- 
turning home  from  work,  political  leaders, 
diplomats  in  Paris,  London,  Los  Angeles, 
legislators  like  those  on  whom  machine 
guns  were  turned  in  the  1950s  in  Washing- 
ton. They  may  have  no  particular  political 
identity,  like  the  cafe-goers  in  Goldenberg's 
Jewish  restaurant  in  Paris,  or  they  may  be 
political  symbols,  like  Aldo  Moro  or  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

A  terrorist's  victims  could  be  anyone,  and 
they  could  be  kidnapped,  maimed  or  simply 
blown  to  bits.  But  one  defining  characteris- 
tic of  the  terrorist  is  his  choice  of  method. 
The  terrorist  chooses  violence  as  the  Instru- 
ment of  first  resort.  Yet.  terrorism  is  distin- 
guished from  violent  crime.  Crime,  too,  is 
unauthorized  violence  against  persons  who 
are  not  at  war. 
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How  does  terrorism  differ  from  simple 
crime?  The  difference  lies  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  act  but  In  the  understanding  of  its 
perpetrator,  however  vague,  of  what  he  is 
doing.  Terrorism  is  political  in  a  way  that 
other  violent  crime  is  not.  The  terrorist  acts 
in  the  name  of  some  political,  some  public 
purpose.  "Political  man,"  Harold  Laski 
wrote,  "is  one  who  projects  private  assets 
onto  public  objects  and  rationalizes  them  in 
the  name  of  a  conception  of  the  public." 
The  members  of  Murder,  Inc..  acted  for  pri- 
vate purposes.  John  Hinckley,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  attempted  to  kill  President  Reagan 
for  essentially  private  reasons.  But  the  kill- 
ers who  sprayed  bullets  into  Goldenberg's, 
like  those  who  attempted  the  murder  of 
Eden  Pastora.  had  a  public  goal  In  view. 

POLITICAL  WAR 

Terrorism  is  a  form  of  political  war.  We 
may  note  that  while  the  conceptions  of  the 
actor  transform  the  act,  and  that  while  a 
purpose  related  to  a  public  goal  makes  an 
act  political,  it  does  not  make  it  moral.  And 
a  public  purpose  does  not  make  a  terrorist 
who  has  l>een  arrested  a  political  prisoner. 
Terrorism  should  also  be  distinguished  from 
conventional  war,  and  terrorists  from  sol- 
diers who  also  wield  violence.  A  soldier  uses 
violence  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  his 
society  against  enemies  designated  by  legal- 
ly constituted  authorities.  Soldiers  use  vio- 
lence where  a  state  of  belligerence  is  recog- 
nized to  exist.  A  terrorist  engages  in  vio- 
lence in  violation  of  law  against  persons 
who  are  not  at  war  with  him. 

Even  in  this  century  of  total  war,  when  ci- 
vilian targets  are  drawn  into  war  by  aerial 
bombing  and  resistance  movements,  bellig- 
erency is  at  least  a  condition  known  to  all 
parties  in  a  conflict.  The  Nazis  occupying 
the  streets  of  Paris  understood  that  aU 
French  civilians  were  not  conquered,  but 
that  for  many  the  war  continued.  They  un- 
derstood that  some  unknown  portion  of  the 
civilian  population  was  at  war  and  had  not 
acquiesced  In  the  surrender  signed  by 
France's  latest  government.  Many  civiUans 
also  understood  that  the  occupation,  in 
itself,  was  proof  of  the  continuing  belliger- 
ence. 

THE  vicmfs 

Terrorists  use  violence  against  people  who 
do  not  understand  themselves  to  be  at  war. 
The  victims  of  terrorist  attacks  are  un- 
armed, undefended  and  unwary.  The  point 
is— and  it  seems  to  me  crucial— that  victims 
perceive  themselves  as  clvlltans.  They  do 
not  understand  that  they  are  regarded,  or 
may  be  regarded,  by  someone  else  as  bellig- 
erents in  an  ongoing  war.  This  is  the  reason 
that  one  U.S.  government  study  emphasized 
that  terrorism  Is  politically  motivated,  pre- 
meditated violence  perpetrated  against  non- 
combatant  targets  by  subnational  groups  or 
clandestine  state  agents.  If  we  listen  to  the 
terrorist,  we  understand  that  he  Is  at  war 
against  us.  Terrorism  is  a  form  of  war 
against  a  society  and  all  who  embody  it,  and 
war  Is  always,  as  von  Clausewltz  empha- 
sized, "a  real  political  instrument,  a  continu- 
ation of  politics  by  other  means,  an  act  of 
violence  Intended  to  compel  our  opponent  to 
fulflU  our  will." 

Terrorist  war  is  part  of  a  total  war  in 
which  the  whole  of  society  is  seen  as  the 
enemy  and  all  the  members  of  a  society  are 
considered  appropriate  objects  for  violent 
actions.  It  is  absolute  war  because  its  goal  is 
absolute  destruction  of  society,  and  it  ac- 
cepts annihilation  of  persons  as  an  appro- 
priate means.  Terrorists  are  the  shock 
troops  in  a  war  to  the  death  against  the 
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values  and  institutions  of  a  society  and  of 
the  people  who  embody  it. 

TERRORISM  AND  TOTAUTAKIAltISM 

The  affinities  between  terrorism  and  to- 
talitarianism are  multiple.  Both  politicize 
the  whole  of  society— the  terrorist  by 
making  the  whole  of  society  the  object  of 
his  violence,  his  war  the  totalitarian  by 
making  society,  culture  and  personality  the 
object  of  his  plans  and  actions.  Both  consid- 
er violence  an  appropriate  means  for  their 
political  ends  and  use  violence  as  an  instru- 
ment of  first  reson  aggressively.  They  un- 
derstand that  smashing  a  society  means 
smashing  people. 

Both  terrorists  and  totalltarians  reject 
basic  moral  principles  associated  with 
Judaeo-Christian  civilization,  such  as  the 
value  and  the  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  they  reject  prohibitions  against  the 
use  of  offensive  force  in  social  or  interna- 
tional affairs.  Both  terrorists  and  totalltar- 
ians act  and  see  themselves  as  acting  in  the 
name  of  a  new  morality  and  on  the  basis  of 
a  different  epistemology.  Both  see  their  vio- 
lence Justified  by  their  higher  morality 
whose  transcendent  collective  ends  Justify 
and  demand  violation  of  conventional  mo- 
rality and  the  sacrifice  of  people  whose 
membership  in  the  old  society  makes  them 
expendable.  Both  permit  and  even  encour- 
age expression  of  aggressive  murderous  in- 
stincts, whose  repression  Freud  correctly 
emphasized  as  a  precondition  of  civilization. 

The  social  relations  of  tx>th  terrorists  and 
totalltarians  to  others  is  dominated  by  hos- 
tile Intent.  The  enemy  is  everywhere,  strug- 
gle is  inevitable,  it  is  unending.  It  is  total. 
But  despite  the  many  affinities  of  terrorism 
and  totalitarianism,  the  two  need  also  to  be 
distinguished.  Totalitarianism  is  the  proper- 
ty of  a  certain  kind  of  society,  polity.  One  of 
the  instruments  of  that  polity  is  terror.  Ter- 
rorism, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals,  small  groups  or  govern- 
ments that  do  not,  in  fact,  possess  total 
power,  whose  rulers  may  have  totalitarian 
aspirations  but  whose  society  has  not  yet 
become  totalitarian.  I  take  it  that  both 
Libya  and  Syria  are  examples  of  such  states. 

Raymond  Aron  described  three  kinds  of 
terror  as  present  in  the  Soviet  experience: 
(1)  that  used  by  a  party  or  faction  against 
parties  or  factions  hostile  to  them,  (2)  that 
which  aims  at  eliminating  class  enemies, 
such  as  the  liquidation  of  the  kulaks  as  a 
class,  and  (3)  that  which  turns  terror  previ- 
ously used  against  class  enemies  or  adver- 
saries against  all  those  who  disagree  with 
the  ruler.  This  third  category  permits 
anyone  who  is  in  any  way  objectionable  to 
be  classifed  as  an  enemy  of  the  people.  All 
these  categories  of  terror  are  present  in  the 
violence  of  the  terrorist.  Totalitarian  society 
is  saturated  with  coercion.  Nonetheless,  not 
all  coercive  societies  are  totalitarian,  and 
not  all  societies  that  support,  sponsor  and 
harbor  terrorists  and  terrorism  are  totalitar- 
ian. 

The  most  Important  link  between  totali- 
tarianism and  terrorism  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  the  most  important  totalitarian  state 
of  our  time  is  also  the  principal  supporter 
and  sponsor  of  international  terrorism  as  a 
form  of  political  action.  And.  second,  that 
those  who  pursue  power  by  terrorism  aspire 
to  form  totalitarian  societies.  Orwell  wrote, 
"It  is  not  merely  that  power  corrupts,  so 
also  do  the  ways  of  attaining  power.  There- 
fore, all  efforts  to  regenerate  society  by  vio- 
lent means  lead  to  the  cellars  of  the 
NKVD."  He  also  said  that  "the  essential  act 
is  the  rejection  of  democracy— that  is,  of  the 
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underlying  values  of  democracy.  Once  you 
have  decided  upon  that,  Stalin,  or  at  any 
rate  someone  like  Stalin,  is  already  under 
way." 

In  Nicaragua,  rejection  of  democracy  by 
the  Sandinista  Junta  and  the  choice  of  the 
method  of  violence  has  led  Indeed  to  some- 
one like  Stalin,  someone  who  has  forced 
Miskitos  into  internment  camps  or  exile, 
who  has  imposed  prior  censorship,  absorbed 
free  trade  unions,  controlled  businessmen, 
repressed  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  lead- 
ers and  who  sees  Nicaraguans  who  want  a 
voice  in  their  own  government  as  enemies  of 
the  people. 

It  happened,  too,  in  Grenada,  where  Mau- 
rice Bishop  and  his  colleagues  seized  power 
by  force  and  set  about  creating  on  that  trop- 
ic^ island  full-blown  totalitarianism.  It  hap- 
pened, of  course,  in  Vietnam,  where  the 
North  Imposed  a  military  solution  (to  use 
contemporary  U.S.  liberal  parlance)  on  the 
South  and  followed  its  victory  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  totalitarian  institutions  that 
have  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  into  labor  camps  for  reeduca- 
tion, driven  others  into  the  sea  and  pressed 
thousands  of  others  into  the  armies  of  their 
perT>etual  war  against  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Something  like  Stalin  has 
led  to  the  liquidation  of  a  nation. 

THX  ESSENTIAL  POLTTICAL  ACT 

The  choice  of  method  is  the  essential  po- 
litical act.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  rulers 
who  choose  coercion  as  an  instrument  of 
government  should  see  violence  as  a  preemi- 
nent means  of  extending  their  political  do- 
minion. Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  for  ex- 
ample, Soviet  theorists  began  to  identify  the 
armed  road,  they  called  it.  as  the  way  to 
power  in  the  western  hemisphere.  They  not 
only  discovered  that  their  own  experiences 
could  t>e  applied  elsewhere,  they  set  about 
applying  those  experiences  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Bandera  Roja,  PSLN,  FMLN,  ERP 
and  the  Monteneros  are  just  a  few  of  the 
small  bands  of  violent  people,  technicians  in 
violence  and  propaganda  who  found  support 
from  the  world's  greatest  totalitarian  nation 
over  apparently  overwhelming  numbers. 
They  t>egin  with  terror  and  seek  to  inspire 
fear  through  the  use  of  terror  to  gain  politi- 
cal ends. 

Such  deliberate  use  of  terror  is  relied 
upon  to  produce  a  revolutionary  situation. 
It  has  become  the  preferred  tactic  in  con- 
temporary revolutionary  conflict.  This  now- 
familiar  cycle  is  accompanied  by  a  course  of 
moral  outrage  from  a  self-designated  con- 
stituency of  client  states  linked  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  seek  to  win  symbolic 
support  for  the  violence  used  in  the  pursuit 
of  total  war  and  at>soIute  power.  These  tech- 
nicians in  violence  and  propaganda  consti- 
tute what  are  called  national  lit>eration 
movements.  The  Soviets  frankly  acknowl- 
edge that  their  support  for  these  move- 
ments may  be  decisive  as,  for  example,  when 
they  say,  "National  liberation  struggle  is  a 
form  of  war  waged  by  peoples  of  colonial 
and  dependent,  or  formerly  colonial,  territo- 
ries, in  which  socialist  countries,  like  them, 
become  the  decisive  factor  when  people 
launch  an  armed  struggle  against  internal 
reactionaries." 

"National  liberation  movements"  is  the 
name  given  to  groups  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  associated  states  seeking 
power  by  violence.  Their  acceptance  as  le- 
gitimate by  and  inside  the  United  Nations  is 
as  good  an  indicator  as  any  of  the  moral 
confusion  that  has  come  to  surround  the 
use  of  violence,  the  choice  of  violence  as  the 
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method  of  political  action,  the  preferred 
method,  the  instrument  of  first  resort. 

LBCITIMATIZIIfG  TERKORISM 

Inside  the  United  Nations,  beginning  in 
the  1970s,  successive  resolutions  passed  for 
more  than  a  decade  now  in  the  General  As- 
sembly have  asserted  not  only  the  right,  but 
their  support  for  the  right,  of  the  South- 
west Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  the  PLO  and  other  national  lib- 
eration movements  "to  struggle  by  all 
means,  including  armed  struggle,  to  achieve 
power." 

Inside  the  United  Nations,  the  majority, 
forged  in  overlapping  blocs— many  of  whooe 
members  are  Soviet  client  states— proclaims 
the  right  of  these  national  lit>eration  move- 
ments to  use  all  means,  including  violence, 
and  denies  that  its  intended  victims  and  tar- 
gets have  any  right  to  defend  themselves. 

Abu  Ain,  accused  of  planting  a  bomb  in  a 
teeming  market  area  that  killed  two  boys 
and  Injured  some  30  people,  was  treated  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  political  dissi- 
dent whose  right  to  dissent  and  asylum 
should  have  been  protected  by  the  U.S. 
courts,  whose  protection.  I  may  say.  he 
made  full  use  of  for  a  period  of  years.  And 
the  U.S.  coiuisel's  decision  that  Abu  Ain  t>e 
extradited  for  trial  in  Israel  was  denounced 
by  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly. 
When  U.S.  courts  concluded  that  bombing 
of  civilians  was  not  an  offense  of  a  political 
character,  but  a  political  crime,  the  General 
Assembly  reaffirmed  that  terrorism  in  de- 
fense of  national  liberation  Is  no  crime— and 
that  the  intended  victims  have  no  right  to 
self-defense. 

In  the  semantics  of  the  D.N.  today,  of 
U.N.  majorities  today,  the  distinction  be- 
tween legitimate  and  illegitimate  use  of 
force  has  not  so  much  been  blurred  as  stood 
on  Its  head.  Where  traditionally  states  are 
seen  as  having  a  monopoly  on  legitimate  use 
of  violence.  U.N.  majorities  today  see  libera- 
tion movements  as  having  a  monopoly  on 
the  use  of  legitimate  force. 

According  to  this  upside-down  view  of  ter- 
rorism, violence  and  self-defense,  civilians 
whose  homes  and  villages  are  burned,  whose 
crotJS  are  destroyed,  whose  cattle  are  killed, 
who  are  forcibly  relocated  and  whose  lead- 
ers are  murdered  are  not  seen  as  victims  of 
illegitimate  violence,  but  rather  as  objects 
of  a  national  liberation  movement.  Only 
governments  that  seek  to  repress  the  vio- 
lence of  national  liberation  movements  are 
cited  for  human  rights  violations.  In  this 
view,  a  society  has  no  right  to  self-defense 
against  the  armed  bands  in  Its  midst.  That 
Is  a  targeted  society. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
would  have  no  right  to  defend  itself  against 
the  Baader-Meinhof  gang.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment would  have  no  right  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Red  Brigades.  The  govern- 
ment of  Spain  would  have  no  right  to 
defend  Itself  against  Basque  terrorists.  The 
government  of  El  Salvador  would  have  no 
right  to  self-defense  against  guerrillas  who 
boycott  its  election,  attack  Its  co-ops, 
murder  its  peasants.  The  level  of  confusion 
has  grown  very  deep  and  very  serious.  Yet 
we  know  better.  We  know  It  cannot  be  that 
terror  wreaked  on  a  civilian  population  by  a 
revolutionary  movement  Is  liberation,  while 
violence  committed  by  a  government  re- 
sp>onding  to  a  guerrilla  threat  is  repression. 

We  know  It  cannot  be  that  nationsil  libera- 
tion movements  have  the  right  to  use  vio- 
lence against  civilians,  economies,  societies 
and  governments  and  that  those  societies 
have  no  right  to  defend  themselves;  that  vi- 
olence conducted  in  the  name  of  revolution 
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is  legitimate:  that  violence  used  by  govern- 
ments and  societies  to  defend  themselves  Is 
Illegitimate. 

SECIItC  THE  OirrERENCE 

The  distinction  between  terror  used  in  de- 
fense of  societies  and  terror  used  to  destroy 
societies  Is  really  not  so  difficult  to  see. 
Many,  however,  have  become  confused  by 
the  semantics  of  totalitarianism,  by  the  spe- 
cialists in  propaganda  as  well  as  In  violence. 
The  lilieration  of  Grenada  provided,  I  be- 
lieve, a  particularly  clear-cut  example  of  the 
moral  confusion  surrounding  the  legitimate 
use  of  force  and  not  only  the  confusion 
Inside  the  United  Nations.  Outside  that 
body.  In  some  allied  nations,  extraordinary 
confusion  was  displayed,  as  when  a  distin- 
guished parliamentarian  in  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment said,  "If  the  governments  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  sovereign  states,  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  this  world  in  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  age  which  the  human  race 
has  ever  known.  It  Is  quite  improper  for 
honorable  members  to  condemn  as  we  have 
the  violation  of  International  law  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Its  attacks  on  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Afghanistan.  If  we  do  not  apply  the 
same  standards  to  the  attack  by  the  United 
States  on  Grenada.  ..." 

I  suggest  that  precisely  what  is  at  Issue  Is 
applying  the  same  standards  applying  them 
with  realism.  Inside  the  United  Nations,  ma- 
jorities In  both  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  rushed  to  condemn  the 
acts  of  collective  self-defense  that  liberated 
the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  from  five  days 
of  absolute  lawlessness  In  the  hands  of  a 
group  that  proclaimed  itself  not  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment—precisely boasted  of  the  fact  that 
It  was  not  a  government— but  a  revolution- 
ary group.  They  were  liberated,  simply, 
from  five  days  of  lawlessness,  murder,  from 
a  24-hour,  shoot-on-sight  curfew.  Partici- 
pants like  Jamaica  and  Barbados  were  con- 
demned deslpte  the  clear  and  present 
danger  to  U.S.  nationals  and  to  Grenadians 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  action  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  governor  gener- 
al—a liberation  conducted  under  the  collec- 
tive defense  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Na- 
tions (OECN)  and  to  the  manifest  delight  of 
the  citizens  of  Grenada. 

That  the  condemnation  took  place  under 
these  circumstances  is,  I  believe,  the  clear- 
est recent  example  of  the  level  of  moral  con- 
fusion. Unable  to  distinguish  between  force 
used  to  protect  the  innocent  and  force  used 
to  victimize,  between  force  used  to  liberate 
and  force  used  to  enslave,  successive  majori- 
ties in  the  United  Nations  follow  the  princi- 
ple of  treating  legitimacy  as  a  function  of 
will  and  power  exercised  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional liberation  movements. 

MAIIfTAINING  A  SYSTEM  OF  LIES 

There  is  one  last  affinity  between  totali- 
tarianism and  terrorism  that  I  would  like  to 
mention.  Both  attempt  to  confuse  as  well  as 
to  terrorize.  Solzhenitsyn.  Orwell  and 
others  have  emphasized  that  violence  is 
used  to  maintain  a  system  of  lies  and  that 
lies  are  used  to  Justify  relations  based  on  vi- 
olence. Violence  can  be  used  to  close  a  socie- 
ty. Lies  can  be  used  to  veil  the  violence,  to 
call  open  that  which  is  closed,  true  that 
which  is  false,  insane  he  who  raises  ques- 
tions about  anything  about  which  it  is  not 
recommended  that  questions  be  raised.  Vio- 
lence, as  Solzhenitsyn  emphasized,  is  the 
opposite  of  peace.  It  is  war.  Terrorists  and 
totalitarians  alike  thrive  on  falsification  and 
intimidation.  Finding  the  courage   to  face 


the  truth  and  speak  out  about  it  Is  surely 
the  first  Important  step  toward  the  defeat 
of  those  who  would  destroy  our  freedom 
and  our  world.* 
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Sk.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


NATIONAL  VETERANS 
CEMETERY 


UNNECESSARY      AND      UNJUSTI- 
FIED TELEPHONE  CHARGES 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional veterans  cemetery  at  the  cur- 
rently existing  site  of  the  Arizona  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Cemetery  in  Maricopa 
County,  AZ. 

Since  1970,  the  number  of  veterans 
in  Arizona  has  almost  doubled,  from 
250,000  to  about  400,000  today.  The 
State's  veteran  population  is  expected 
to  double  again  by  the  year  2000. 

Despite  the  rapidly  growing  number 
of  veterans  living  in  Arizona,  however, 
there  is  no  veterans  cemetery  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  the  closest  national 
cemetery  with  available  space  is  in 
Riverside,  CA— more  than  300  miles 
away— an  extremely  long  distance  for 
families  of  those  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  to  have  to  travel  to  visit 
their  loved  ones. 

The  Arizona  Veterans  Cemetery 
near  Cave  Creeic  in  Maricopa  County 
can  address  this  overwhelming  need.  It 
is  an  excellent  candidate  for  inclusion 
into  the  national  cemetery  system.  Its 
terrain  suits  the  requirements  of  the 
national  cemetery  system,  and  when 
complete,  it  will  have  space  for  about 
500,000  interments. 

The  creation  of  a  national  veterans 
cemetery  in  Arizona  is  long  overdue.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
dressing this  important  problem. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  437 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall:  ( 1 ) 
Establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona,  on  the  site  of  and  coexten- 
sive with  the  cemetery  known  as  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizona  located 
near  Cave  Creek  Road  in  such  county,  and 
consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  (2)  acquire  the  land  of 
such  Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizo- 
na by  donation,  purchase,  condenmatlon, 
exchange  of  lands  in  the  United  States 
public  domain,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  such 
lands  in  the  United  States  public  domain  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  cemetery  established 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  become 
part  of  the  national  cemetery  system  and 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  24  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

51-059  0-86-18  (Ft.  1) 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  imposing  unfair,  imneces- 
sary,  and  unjustified  telephone 
charges  on  American  consumers.  In 
the  98th  Congress,  the  Members  of 
the  House  passed  legislation  to  pre- 
vent just  this  action,  but  the  measure 
unfortunately  died  in  the  Senate. 

Although  the  charges  approved  by 
the  FCC  in  December  were  significant- 
ly less  than  the  original  $6  per  month 
proposed  2  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  a  $1  fee  is  justified.  These 
new  rate  increases  are  to  be  levied  on 
all  residential  and  single-line  business 
customers— whether  or  not  they  make 
long-distance  calls.  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  this  will  mean  an  additional 
$100  miUion  in  access  charges  to  be 
paid  by  already  hard-pressed  consimi- 
ers. 

Under  the  current  rate  structure, 
long-distance  service  providers  like 
AT&T  pay  the  local  telephone  ex- 
change for  access  to  their  network. 
This  enables  their  customers  to  make 
long-distance  calls.  What  the  FCC  pro- 
posal does  is  shift  that  rate  burden  to 
the  local  ratepayer,  whether  he  uses 
the  service  or  not.  This  is  what  I 
strongly  object  to. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced  has 
the  same  end-purpose  as  the  Universal 
Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act  of 
1983,  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from  shift- 
ing the  rate  burden  to  the  local  cus- 
tomer. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  proposal  to  save 
ratepayers  nationwide  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  and 
unjustified  rate  increases.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CHARLES  D.  NAYLOR,  PRESI- 
DENT, WILMINGTON  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  11  the  Wilmington  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  hold  its  81st  annual 
installation  dinner  to  welcome  its  new 
officers  and  pay  tribute  to  those  out- 
going officers  who  made  1984  such  a 
successful  year.  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular   recognition   to   the   cham- 
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ber's  outgoing  president,  Charles  D. 
Naylor,  for  a  job  well  done. 

A  graduate  of  San  Pedro  High 
School  and  Cal  State  University  Long 
Beach,  Chuck  Naylor  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  Now  a  Long  Beach  resident. 
Chuck  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
mington Chamber  for  3  years— 2  of 
which  he  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Under  Chuck's  guidance,  a  number 
of  highly  successful  chamber  projects 
have  been  accomplished.  These  in- 
clude: membership  directory— helped 
develop  a  successful  in-house  cam- 
paign to  publish  a  listing  of  the  cham- 
ber's membership;  board  of  director's 
retreat— a  new  program  wherein  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  meet  to 
analyze  the  chamber's  program  of 
work  and  plan  for  the  upcoming  year; 
welcome  to  Wilmington  sign  cam- 
paign—a project  in  cooperation  with 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  to  install  signs  at 
various  entrances  welcoming  visitors 
to  the  city  of  Wilmington;  and,  small 
business  seminar— a  joint  project  with 
the  San  Pedro  Peninsula  and  the 
Harbor  city  chambers  informing  small 
businessmen  and  women  how  to  more 
successfully  operate  their  establish- 
ments. 

In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck 
Naylor  has  done  a  great  job  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  we  are  indeed  grateful 
for  Chuck's  tireless  efforts  and  many 
contributions  in  making  the  Harl>or 
area  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating and  commending  Chuck  Naylor 
on  a  fine  job  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Lyim,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Stacey  and  Holly,  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  WARREN 
HOLOBER 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  young  man  who 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  labor 
movement  of  my  district.  Richard  Ho- 
lober,  executive  secretary  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Central  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  is  moving  on  to  another  po- 
sition of  great  responsibility  and  im- 
portance in  the  labor  movement.  He 
leaves  our  area  with  a  distinguished 
record  of  accomplishments  on  behalf 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
country.  He  has  been  a  pivotal  figure 
in  many  labor  activities  including 
voter  registration,  education  and  get- 
out-the-vote  drives;  the  establishment 
of  a  Community  Service  Program  for 
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the  AFL-CIO  in  our  county;  and.  per- 
haps most  important,  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  a  period  of  growth  within  the 
Central  Labor  Council  at  a  time  when 
many  labor  councils  experienced  losses 
in  membership  and  enthusiasm. 

Richard's  involvement  with  the 
causes  of  labor  began  at  an  early  age 
as  he  undertook  organizing  activities 
while  still  a  student  in  college.  His 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
worlcer  was  evidenced  by  his  active 
participation  in  organizing  campaigns, 
in  lobbying  efforts  and  In  innovative 
problem  resolution  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  leaves  us  now  for  the  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  areas  where  he 
will  continue  an  already  remarkable 
career  in  the  advancement  of  the  goals 
of  the  APL-CIO  to  the  benefit  of 
many.  We  have  been  enriched  by  his 
leadership,  and  we  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPIdENT  INVESTMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MIiriTESOTA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  R£PRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]  in  introducing  the  National 
Development  Investment  Act  and 
finish-up  program  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  bill,  which 
extends  and  modifies  the  programs 
under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  implements  the 
finish-up  program  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Governors,  is  identical  to 
H.R.  10  as  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  Con- 
gress in  which  we  have  introduced  this 
legislation.  H.R.  6100  passed  the 
House  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote  of 
281  to  95  in  the  97th  Congress,  and  by 
306  to  113  in  the  98th.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  has  never  acted  on  the  bill; 
however,  we  hope  that  they  will  take 
action  on  it  in  this  Congress. 

We  introduce  the  blU  today  to  em- 
phasize the  concern  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  for 
those  areas  of  the  coimtry,  such  as  my 
own  district  in  northeastern  Minneso- 
ta, which  have  not  benefited  from  the 
current  economic  recovery,  and  will 
need  continued  assistance  as  they  try 
to  diversify  their  economies  and  rejoin 
the  Nation's  economic  mainstream. 

This  is  not  a  jobs  bill.  It  is  not  a 
short-term  or  miracle  cure  for  these 
areas.  It  is  a  program  for  stable,  long- 
term  sustained  economic  growth  and 
permanent,  private  sector  job  creation 
in  the  Nation's  most  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  at  the  local  level.  Our 
country's  economic  strength  has 
always  been  measured  by  the  sound- 
ness of  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  bill 
addresses  the  most  distressed  of  those 
parts,  our  hardest-pressed  communi- 
ties. 

Title  I  of  this  biU.  the  National  De- 
velopment Investment  Act,  would  es- 
tablish a  successor  agency  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
[EDA].  The  programs  are  similar  to 
those  under  EDA:  grants  for  public 
capital  facilities,  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  technical  assistance  and 
planning  grants.  EDA-eliglble  recipi- 
ents: States,  economic  development 
districts,  units  of  local  government. 
and  Indian  tribes,  would  remain  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  new  act. 
In  addition,  the  new  bill  also  would 
reach,  for  the  first  time,  pockets  of 
distress  in  otherwise  prosperous  areas. 

But  we  have  made  changes  in  EDA's 
current  programs  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  1980 '8.  and  to  institute 
improvements  based  on  our  quarter 
century  of  experience  writing  econom- 
ic development  legislation. 

First,  we  tightened  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. By  limiting  eligibility  to 
areas  with  unemployment  rates  1  per- 
cent or  more  above  the  national  level 
over  the  past  2  years,  and  to  areas 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  80  percent 
or  less  of  the  national  average,  we 
were  able  to  confine  eligibility  to  truly 
distressed  areas. 

Of  course,  areas  whose  major  em- 
ployer has  closed  or  is  about  to  close 
its  doors,  or  which  are  stricken  with 
other  sudden  and  severe  economic  dis- 
locations, would  remain  eligible. 

We  also  changed  eligibility  proce- 
dures. Previously,  once  an  area  was 
designated  as  distressed,  it  remained 
eligible.  Under  the  new  legislation,  an 
area  must  demonstrate  distress  with 
every  application. 

Third,  we  adapted  the  application 
procedures  to  reflect  the  real  process 
of  economic  development.  Applicants 
must,  prior  to  receiving  a  grant,  draw 
up  a  comprehensive  development  in- 
vestment strategy  into  which  the  ap- 
plied-for  project  must  fit.  Oone  is  the 
projects-for-projects-sake  approach  of 
the  past.  Each  project  would,  under 
our  legislation,  have  to  be  Integrally 
linked  to  the  area's  overall  economic 
problems,  and  contribute  to  a  compre- 
hensive solution  to  those  problems. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Federal 
matching  share  would  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  the  project  cost,  and  there 
would  have  to  be  major  Involvement 
by  the  private  sector. 

The  bill  includes  grants  for  revolving 
loan  funds,  to  be  administered  locally, 
to  make  loans  to  small  businesses. 

Grants  would  be  limited  to  $2  mil- 
lion per  year  for  each  applicant,  with  a 
$1  million  per  application  limit  for  re- 
volving loan  funds. 
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Our  legislation  authorizes  $425  mil- 
lion a  year  for  development  facilities 
grants,  and  $75  million  a  year  for  plan- 
ning. It  is  a  3-year  bill. 

Title  II  would  put  into  legislative 
language  the  finish-up  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Appalachian  Governors 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. Then  ARC  Chairman  Gov. 
John  Y.  Brown  of  Kentucky  testified 
to  the  need  for  this  finish-up  program 
at  our  hearings  in  Huntington,  WV. 
This  is  a  modest  and  pragmatic  plan  of 
action  to  sustain  economic  recovery  in 
a  major  region  of  America  which,  like 
northeastern  Minnesota,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  other  parts 
of  this  country. 

The  bill  provides  a  3-  to  5-year 
finish-up  for  the  nonhighway  pro- 
grams of  ARC  with  declining  authori- 
zations; $83  million  annually  for  1985 
through  1987;  $79  mlUion  for  1988  and 
1989,  and  $75  million  for  1990.  It  re- 
duces the  maximum  nonhighway 
grant  from  80  to  50  percent. 

Under  the  highway  program,  the  bill 
directs  fimding  to  the  priority  high- 
way routes  and  accelerates  construc- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  highway 
system  to  be  completed  by  1992.  We 
authorize  $234  million  for  the  first 
year  of  the  highway  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  focuses 
on  the  economic  development  needs  of 
the  1980's:  On  private  sector  jobs;  on 
small  business,  which  studies  have 
shown  to  be  the  major  source  of  Jobs; 
and  on  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  deteriorating  infrastructure, 
as  well  as  on  construction  of  new 
buildings,  facilities,  and  other  public 
capital,  that  may  be  required. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  a  sound  bill,  and  a 
needed  bill  that  concentrates  assist- 
ance to  the  economic  problems  of 
those  remaining  distressed  areas  of 
the  country  which  genuinely  need  out- 
side assistance. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill. 

Thx  National  DKVKLOPMXifT  IirvuTifEifT 
Act— How  thk  Pkogram  Wux  Work 

EUGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

Three  distress  criteria  to  determine  eligi- 
bility: 

(1)  Unemployment:  1  percent  above  the 
national  average,  previous  24  months. 

(2)  Per  capita  income:  80  percent  of  na- 
tional average,  using  latest  available  statis- 
tics. 

(3)  Anticipated  sudden  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment: imminent  plant  closing,  military  base 
loss,  etc. 

Only  one  of  the  above  required  to  qualify. 
Eligibility  and  grandfathering  in  current 
EDA  law  repealed. 

DEVELOPHXltT  HTVESTMEin  STRATEGY 

Cities  and  counties  under  50,000:  work 
with  Economic  Development  District  or 
state  economic  development  agency  to 
devise  investment  strategy. 

Cities  and  counties  over  50.000  or  pockets 
of  distress  within  city:  do  their  own  plan- 
ning. 

Strategy,  in  20  pages  or  less,  includes: 
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Inventory  of  community's  resources,  in- 
dustries, businesses: 

Infrastructure  available  and  needed: 

Worliforce:  skills  available: 

Land  availability: 

A  showing  that  nonfederal  50  percent 
matching  funds  are  available: 

A  showing  that  private  section  is  willing 
to  invest: 

Description  of  industry/business  to  be 
created  or  expanded: 

Description   of   specific   ventures  to   be 
funded,  e.g.: 
Revolving  loan  fund: 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan; 
Grant  for  infrastructure. 

rUlfDING 

Strategy  Implementation:  authorizes  $425 
million  annually  for  3  fiscal  years. 

Planning  and  Strategy  Development:  au- 
thorizes $75  million  annually  for  3  fiscal 
years. 

These  are  grant,  not  loan,  funds. 

ATPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

Submitted  to  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  reviews  application  to  deter- 
mine that:  it  meets  distress  criteria;  the 
strategy,  has  a  good  chance  of  working. 

Secretary  approves/ rejects  project. 

Best  strategies  are  to  be  approved— those 
with  best  chance  for  success. 

LIMITATIONS 

A  $2  million  limit  on  federal  funds  per 
strategy:  Revolving  Loan  Fund  limited  to  $1 
million. 

Subsequent  applications  must  requalify 
on  new  showing  of  distress.  • 


REPEAL  THE  METRIC 
CONVERSION  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  and  put 
to  rest,  once  and  for  all.  the  imcertain- 
ty  about  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
metric  conversion. 

The  prospect  of  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  set  off  furious  debate  in 
Congress  back  in  the  1970's.  culminat- 
ing in  the  passage  of  the  1975  law.  Far 
from  mandating  conversion,  however, 
the  act  set  no  timetable  for  conversion 
and  stressed  that  conversion  was  to  be 
completely  voluntary.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  nor  en- 
dorsed full  conversion  of  our  economy 
to  the  metric  system.  The  1975  act  was 
simply  a  reaffirmation  of  existing 
policy  established  as  far  back  as  1866— 
that  permits  use  of  either  our  custom- 
ary American  system  of  weights  and 
measures  or  the  metric  system. 

Yet,  it  was  no  wonder  that  our  citi- 
zens were  confused  by  the  1975  law. 
Almost  immediately  after  it  was 
passed.  Federal  agencies  seized  it  as  a 
justification  for  initiating  conversion 
activities.  They  provoked  widespread 
public  opposition  by  trying  to  convert 
highway  signs,  weather  reporting,  bev- 
erage containers,  school  materials,  and 
so  on  to  metric  units. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans,  without  question, 
oppose  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  A  1977  Gallup  [>oll,  the  last 
poll  taken  on  this  issue  according  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
revealed  that  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  American  people  favored  conver- 
sion. 

When  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration [FHAl  proposed  conversion 
of  highway  speed  signs  to  metric  In 

1977,  public  conunent  was  extensive— 
98  percent  opposed  the  scheme— and 
the  FHA  was  forced  to  back  down. 

When  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
posed meat  and  poultry  sales  in 
metric,  75  percent  of  public  comment 
was  opposed. 

Metric  proponents  have  somehow 
failed  to  grasp  the  depth  of  this  oppo- 
sition to  metric  conversion  and  have 
continued  to  plod  on. 

Just  last  year,  we  were  told  we 
needed  a  $500,000  study  of  metric  use 
and  conversion.  Never  mind  that  in 

1978,  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
[GAO]  concluded  the  most  complete 
and  objective  analysis  of  metric  use 
and  conversion  ever  imdertaken  in  this 
country,  and  found  that  the  American 
people  stand  to  gain  little  on  account 
of  conversion  but.  in  fact,  would  be 
forced  to  bear  the  multibillion-dollar 
price  tag  of  conversion.  Think  of  it— 
every  map  would  have  to  be  rewritten, 
every  tool  replaced,  machinery  modi- 
fied, workers  retrained,  scales  re- 
worked, highway  speed  signs  replaced, 
thermometers  and  thermostats 
changed,  all  laws,  ordinances,  and  reg- 
ulations rewritten,  and  on  and  on. 

The  biggest  losers  of  aU  would  be 
American  consumers  who  would  not 
only  be  made  to  suffer  inconvenience, 
but  also  the  enormous  expense  of  con- 
verting products  to  metric  passed  on 
by  producers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
losing  exports  to  metric  coiuitries  be- 
cause its  products  are  not  designed 
and  manufactured  In  metric  units  is 
even  ill-founded  according  to  a  1971 
Commerce  Department  report. 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
1971.  If  there  is  even  a  potential  for 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  export 
sales  abroad.  U.S.  firms  would  surely 
make  the  necessary  conversion  long 
before  the  Federal  Government  man- 
dated it. 

They  have  been  trading  for  centur- 
ies with  merchants  in  countries  that 
use  different  measurement  systems, 
speak  different  languages,  and  have 
different  laws  and  requirements  that 
must  be  complied  with.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  become  the  most  successful 
and  technically  advanced  in  the  world. 

By  contrast,  the  95  percent  of  the 
world  which  has  gone  metric  according 
to  metric  proponents.  Includes  coim- 
tries  like  Haiti,  which  has  a  literacy 
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rate  of  22  percent  and  a  per  capita 
annual  income  of  $260;  Bolivia  with  a 
literacy  rate  of  50  percent  and  a  per 
capita  yearly  income  of  $477;  and 
Zaire  with  a  30-percent  literacy  rate 
and  a  per  capita  Income  of  $127. 

Obviously,  metric  use  is  not  the  cri- 
teria for  Judging  a  successful  economy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  1971  Com- 
merce Department  report— that  the 
notion  that  American  firms  are  losing 
markets  on  account  of  use  of  custom- 
ary units  is  ill-foimded— was  reiterated 
several  years  later  in  the  GAO's  1978 
report.  The  GAO  foimd  that  fully  80 
percent  of  the  largest  U.S.  industrial 
businesses— the  Fortune  500 — did  not 
expect  any  significant  change  in  ex- 
ports or  imports  as  a  result  of  metric 
conversion. 

The  finding  was  also  confirmed  in  a 
1984  report  by  the  American  National 
Metric  CouncU  [ANMCl.  The  ANMC 
found  that  a  mere  16  percent  of  the 
Fortune  1000  industrial  firms  felt  that 
they  experienced  a  loss  in  sales  be- 
cause their  products  were  not  In 
metric  measurements.  Apparently,  84 
percent— a  larger  margin  than  in  the 
GAO's  1978  survey— did  not  feel  there 
was  any  detrimental  effect  on  trade  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  ctistomary 
weights  and  measures,  or  were  simply 
unsure  of  any  effect. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Those  who  wish  to  use  it  or  stand  to 
benefit  from  conversion  may  legally 
convert  and  should  do  so.  However,  I 
strongly  oppose  Government's  uinwar- 
ranted  promotion  and  costly  imposi- 
tion of  metric  on  the  American  people 
who  overwhelmingly  oppose  conver- 
sion. 

Other  countries  which  have  tried  to 
convert  to  metric  have  also  faced  stiff 
opposition  from  their  citizens.  When 
faced  virith  conversion  by  decree,  Cana- 
dians, for  example,  balked  and  are  still 
resisting  mandatory  conversion  even 
though  the  program  is  12  years  old. 
Metric  remains  foreign  to  the  Canadi- 
an on  the  street.  They  would  no  doubt 
welcome  a  return  to  gallons,  miles, 
inches,  pounds,  and  especially  Fahren- 
heit. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  fimding 
for  the  U.S.  metric  board  was  eliminat- 
ed in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  uimeed- 
ed  bureaucracy  and  return  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  more  capable  private 
sector.  However,  while  no  longer  re- 
ceiving funds,  the  board  is  still  author- 
ized under  the  1975  law  and  metric  ac- 
tivities continue  to  be  pursued  by 
other  offices  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  It. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  misleading  1975  law 
and  set  forth  a  clear  policy  on  weights 
and  measures  In  the  United  States. 

The  bill  follows; 
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H.R.  436 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Metric  Conversion 
Repeal  Act  of  1985  ". 

niTDIIfCS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  favor  conversion  from  customary 
United  States  weights  and  measures  to  the 
metric  system,  despite  United  States  in- 
volvement as  an  original  signatory  party  to 
the  1875  Convention— Weights  and  Meas- 
ures (20  Stat.  709).  and  the  fact  that  volun- 
tary use  of  metric  measurement  standards 
in  the  United  SUtes  has  been  authorized  by 
law  since  18««  (Act  of  July  28.  1866:  14  SUt. 
339): 

(2)  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  (15 
U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.)  has  conveyed  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  business  com- 
munity the  erroneous  impression  that 
United  States  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  is  national  policy,  which  It  is  not: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Metric  Board,  cre- 
ated by  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
is  an  unnecessary  promotional  vehicle 
within  the  Federal  Government,  authorized 
to  use  the  resources  and  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  influence  and  encourage  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  throughout  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress: 

(4)  Federal  bureaucratic  Imposition  of 
metric  conversion  has  been  fostered  by  the 
United  States  Metric  Board's  ad  hoc  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Metric  Policy  (ICMP). 
which  has  promulgated  Federal  metric 
policy  and  guidelines  (Federal  Register.  Jan- 
uary 8.  1980).  instructing  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  implement  increasing  metric  usage 
through  Government  procurement,  con- 
tracting, and  other  policy  Initiatives  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Intent  of  Congress: 

(5)  several  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  provolced  widespread  public  oppo- 
sition by  attempting  to  impose  use  of  metric 
measurement  on  highway  signs,  in  weather 
reporting,  in  marlceting  beverages  and  other 
products,  through  school  curriculum  mate- 
rials, and  through  internal  departmental  or 
agency  guidelines,  also  not  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  use  of  metric 
measurement  by  any  sector  in  the  United 
States  be  strictly  voluntary,  as  provided 
under  the  1866  statute,  and  not  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government: 

(6)  according  to  an  exhaustive  study  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  cost  and  disruption  of  metric 
conversion  to  the  American  people  would  be 
enormous,  while  the  purported  benefits  of 
such  conversion  are  nonexistent  or  ques- 
tionable in  practically  every  area: 

(7)  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  soley  metric 
ssrstem  would  be  better  for  the  United 
States  economy,  and  United  States  econom- 
ic activity  and  world  trade  have  not  been 
hampered  or  injured  by  a  dual  system  of 
customary  and  metric  measurement  accord- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  General's  report: 

(8)  standardization  and  rationalization  of 
measurements,  and  other  purported  bene- 
fits ascribed  to  metric  measurement,  have 
occurred  throughout  the  world  under  the 
customary  system  without  metric  conver- 
sion: 

(9)  the  United  SUtes  Metric  Board  has 
failed  to  assist  the  public  to  become  familiar 
with  the  meaning  and  applicability  of 
metric  measures  In  dally  life,  and  has  failed 
to  coordinate  metric  conversion  initiated  in 
the  private  sector  involving  private  industry 
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and   the   Federal   Government,   two   of   lU 
three  responsibilities  required  by  law: 

(10)  it  Is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  eliminate  Federal  Government  en- 
titles or  programs,  such  as  those  continuing 
and  expanding  beyond  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1975.  when  It  Is  clear  that  such  entitles  or 
programs  are  detrimental  or  unnecessary  to 
public  need:  and 

(11)  voluntary  conversion  to  metric  meas- 
urements. If  desired  by  private  Industry,  can 
be  adequately  assisted  by  privately  funded 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Nation- 
al Metric  Council  (ANMC). 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  la  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes— 

( 1 )  to  continue  a  dual  system  of  customary 
and  metric  measurement  In  the  United 
SUtes,  as  dicUted  by  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  private  sector,  and  to  end  Federal 
Government  promotion  or  Imposition  of 
metric  conversion: 

(2)  to  pursue  a  vigorous  effort  to  avoid 
wherever  possible  undue  or  harmful  socio- 
economic effect  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams or  actions,  such  as  those  needlessly 
Imposed  by  efforts  being  advanced  under 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975:  and 

(3)  to  eliminate  Federal  Government  enti- 
tles or  programs  that  would  cause  undue  so- 
cioeconomic effects,  or  whose  existence  or 
objectives  are  not  supported  or  needed  by 
the  American  people. 

RZPKAL  or  MXTRIC  coirvnuiOH 
Sk.  3.  The  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
(15  U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.)  is  repealed.* 
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slonmakinK  and  of  consistency.  For 
the  past  several  years  I  have  fought  to 
preserve  economic  Incentives  and 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to 
help  the  Virgin  Islands  luid  other  pos- 
sessions achieve  economic  health  and 
greater  self-sufficiency.  What  Is  dis- 
turbing is  that  review  of  these  pro- 
grams appears  to  stem  from  a  lack  of 
clarity  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
possessions  within  the  Federal  system. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  should  we  do  this  for 
"them"? 

I  view  this  trend  as  bom  of  ambigui- 
ty. The  approach  to  territorial  matters 
has  been  ad  hoc,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creasingly painful  vacuum  in  territori- 
al policy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  these  concerns  in  the  99th 
Congress.  The  issue  is  basic  and  has 
been  set  aside  for  too  long:  what 
meaningful  policy  will  apply  to  the 
U.S.  possessions?  Recent  attempts  to 
identify  the  status  of  the  possessions 
are  only  heightened  now  by  a  growing 
frustration  with  regard  to  the  impre- 
cise nature  of  their  position  with  the 
Federal  structure.* 
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STATUS  OF  U.S.  POSSESSIONS 
AND  TERRITORIES 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  'm  VIRGIM  ISUUfDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSKNTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  19SS 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
the  outset  of  this  the  99th  Congress  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  fellow  Mem- 
bers the  responsibilities  inherent  in 
the  U.S.  ownership  of  several  Islands 
in  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Under  the  Constitution, 
Congress  has  supreme  power  over  the 
destiny  of  these  possessions.  Unlike 
the  States,  the  U.S.  possessions  have 
no  protected  status  beyond  the  will  of 
this  body. 

Today  I  have  introduced  two  pieces 
of  legislation  Intended  as  part  of  what 
has  been  a  long  process  of  carving  out 
a  status  for  possessions  and  territories 
within  the  American  system.  One  re- 
lates to  the  right  of  four  of  the  territo- 
ries to  participate  in  a  ftindamental 
practice  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
family,  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent. The  second  item  grants  a  facet 
of  home  rule  to  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  heretofore  withheld: 
the  power  to  exercise  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  with  regard  to  local 
political  affairs. 

But  my  goal  is  more  comprehensive. 
I  intend  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  need  for  Congress 
to  focus  on  a  policy  toward  its  posses- 
sions.  I  speak  of  conscientious  deci- 


STAR  WARS-THE  PURSUIT  OF 
AN  IMPOSSIBLE  DEFENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IH  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  several  articles  which  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
dangerous  and  expensive  Star  Wars 
Program. 

Howard  Ris,  executive  director  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times, 
former  E>efense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown,  and  Philip  Geyelin  of  the 
Washington  Post  all  concluded  that 
the  Star  Wars  Program  simply  will  not 
work. 

The  President  would  be  well  advised 
to  scrap  his  Star  Wars  plan  and.  in- 
stead, seek  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets to  avoid  an  arms  race  in  space. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  30,  1984] 
Neootiatc  a  Ban  on  Space  Weapons 
(By  Howard  Ris) 

Cambridge.  MA— Though  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  scheduled 
for  January,  the  Administration's  sudden 
Interest  In  restraining  the  arms  race  will  not 
easily  translate  Into  a  good  treaty.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wants  to  achieve  a  lasting  arms 
accord,  he  should  begin  where  both  coxm- 
tries  left  off— with  space  weapons— and  he 
must  start  with  a  cogent  negotiating  strate- 
gy. 

The  failed  attempt  to  reach  a  negotiating 
agenda  last  summer  revealed  Issues  at  the 
core  of  superix)wer  tensions:  antlsateUlte 
weapons  and  their  link  to  a  "star  wars"  de- 
fense against  missiles,  and  the  suspended 
talks  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Moscow 


sought  to  restrict  negotiations  to  the  first: 
America  Insisted  on  tx>th  issues.  It  was  also 
apparent  that  the  Administration  was  divid- 
ed on  negotiating  strategy.  Any  hope  for  de- 
tente on  space  weapons  rests  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  threats  these  armaments 
pose  for  American  security  and  how  negotia- 
tions can  diminish  such  threaU. 

AntlsateUlte  weapons  may  destroy  satel- 
lites used  for  early  warning  of  attack,  for 
communications  and  other  missions  viul  to 
American  (and  Soviet)  security.  An  arms 
race  In  space  Is  probably  more  dangerous  to 
America,  since  we  rely  more  on  satellites 
than  do  the  Russians.  Such  a  rivalry  opens 
a  new  arena  of  provocation  that  heightens 
the  probability  of  nuclear  war.  Control  of 
space  weapons,  then,  is  eminently  prudent. 

What  would  a  coherent,  self-interest 
American  strategy  be?  Four  polnU  are  cru- 
cial. 

First,  talks  should  aim  at  banning  the 
testing  and  use  of  space  weapons.  A  ban  on 
tests  would  achieve  the  central  goal  of  pre- 
venting development  of  reliable,  advanced 
antlsateUlte  weapons,  and  could  be  verified 
with  high  confidence.  A  ban  on  possession 
of  these  weapons  is  unnecessary:  while  de- 
sirable, such  a  ban  would  pose  verification 
difficulties  and  be  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

Second,  a  moratorium  on  testing  should 
precede  talks.  This  should  not  be  a  great  ob- 
stacle. Moscow  has  observed  a  self-imposed 
ban  since  August  1983:  Congress  has 
stopped  the  testing  of  America's  prototype 
until  March  1985.  The  President's  argument 
that  testing  Is  necessary  to  catch  up  with 
Soviet  capabilities  Is  unconvincing.  Our 
antlsateUlte  weapon,  though  not  yet  oper- 
ational, is  more  sophisticated  than  the  one 
Moscow  has  tested  with  mixed  success  over 
the  last  15  years.  America  already  has  dem- 
onstrated a  de  facto  antlsateUlte  capability 
with  the  test,  last  June,  of  an  antimissile  In- 
terceptor In  the  Pacific.  If  our  testing  pro- 
ceeds, Moscow  wUl  find  itself  weU  behind, 
with  little  incentive  to  accede  to  restric- 
tions. 

Third,  an  agreement  should  apply  both  to 
low-orbit  and  more-advanced  hlgh-orblt 
antlsateUlte  weapons.  Last  summer,  some 
American  officials  said  a  ban  on  high-orbit 
weapons  should  be  our  sole  objective,  since 
high-orbit  satellites  are  more  Important  to 
national  security  and  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  current  antlsateUlte  weapons.  But  this  In- 
vulnerabUlty  would  erode  if  development 
and  testing  of  low-orbit  weapons  were  per- 
mitted. In  particular,  star  wars  "beam" 
weapons,  whUe  unlikely  to  succeed  as  a 
shield  against  missile  attacks,  could  weU  be 
effective  against  satellites.  Once  perfected 
for  use  against  low-altitude  targets,  such 
weapons  could  threaten  hlgh-orblt  sateUltes 
without  further  testing. 

Finally,  there  Is  strong  logic  to  conducting 
parallel  negotiations  on  nuclear-missile 
forces  and  space  weapons.  The  Administra- 
tion cannot  expect  Moscow  to  agree  to  new 
limits  on  offensive  missUes  so  long  as  Amer- 
ica proceeds  with  an  ambitious  program  to 
develop  space-based  missile  defenses.  The 
Russians  would  want  more,  not  fewer,  offen- 
sive weapons  to  counter  our  defenses. 

The  star  wars  program,  then,  presents  an 
obstacle  to  control  of  antlsateUlte  weapons 
and  nuclear  arms.  Pressing  ahead  with  this 
program  would  not  only  foreclose  effective 
restrictions  on  antlsateUlte  weapons  but 
would  prevent  serious  negotiations  on  limit- 
ing nuclear  missiles.  This  underscores  the 
Administration  s  need  to  resolve  the  sharp 
dispute  between  officials  who  wish  to  put 
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sUr  wars  on  the  bargaining  Uble  and  those 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  space  defenses  even  at  the  cost  of 
wrecking  prospecU  for  arms  control. 

(Howard  Ris  is  executive  director  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.) 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  30,  1984] 
Star  Wars  Won't  Fly 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  deficit  crisis  and 
the  forthcoming  Shultz-Gromyko  talks 
aimed  at  reopening  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, the  Reagan  Administration  alms  to 
pursue  at  staggering  cost  its  desUbUizing 
and  unrealistic  "Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive"—the  so-called  "Star  Wars"  defense 
against  ballistic  missUes. 

A  new  White  House  sUtement  claims  that 
the  Initiative  may  enable  the  U.8.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  "agree  to  very  deep  reduc- 
tions, and  perhaps  someday  even  the  elimi- 
nation, of  offensive  nuclear  arms."  This  d<x;- 
ument  disputed,  but  offered  no  evidence  to 
refute,  an  article  In  the  current  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  that  asserU  just  the  opposite: 

That  Star  Wars  cannot  work,  as  President 
Reagan  has  said  he  hopes  it  wiU,  to  make 
nuclear  weapons  ""impotent  and  obsolete." 

That  attempts  to  develop  this  defensive 
system  will  stimulate,  not  curtail.  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  Improve  lx>th  offensive  and  defen- 
sive capabUltles. 

That  "deep  reductions"  or  any  Soviet- 
American  arms  control  agreement  will  thus 
be  made  less  likely. 

The  article's  bipartisan  authors— Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Gerard  Smith.  McOeorge 
Bundy  and  George  F.  Kennan— make  their 
point  bluntly:  ""It  Is  possible  to  reach  good 
[arms  control]  agreements,  or  possible  to 
Insist  on  the  Stars  Wars  program  as  It 
stands,  but  whoUy  Impossible  to  do  both." 

These  four  experienced  counselors  to 
Presidents  back  to  Harry  S.  Truman  express 
a  generous  confidence  that  if  Mr.  Reagan 
'"comes  to  understand  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  two,  he  will  choose  the  pursuit 
of  agreement."  If  he  does  not.  however, 
they  say  just  as  bluntly:  "The  Inescapable 
reality  Is  that  there  is  Uterally  no  hope  that 
Star  Wars  can  make  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete." 

This  conclusion,  shared  by  most  scientists 
and  even  by  Pentagon  experts.  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  facU  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  so  destructive  and  each  side  has  so 
many— about  10,000  strategic  warheads 
apiece.  Therefore,  even  If  Star  Wars  proves 
95  percent  effective,  which  Is  unlikely,  the 
missUes  that  stlU  would  penetrate  It  "would 
be  hideously  too  many,"  and  would  result  In 
the  "dlstlntegratlon"  of  any  society  thus  at- 
tacked. 

The  deitructlveness  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
also  why  U.S.  development  of  even  a  partly 
effective  Star  Wars  defense  would  force  the 
"most  energetic  Soviet  efforts"  to  overcome 
It  with  more  and  better  mlasUes,  more  pow- 
erful warheads.  Neither  superpower  could 
afford  to  let  the  other  develop  a  defense 
that  would  limit  the  effectiveness  of  Its  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

Richard  Nixon,  quoted  in  a  footnote, 
makes  the  point  with  striking  clarity:  "Such 
systems  would  be  desUbUlzing  If  they  pro- 
vided a  shield  so  that  you  could  use  the 
sword." 

That  Is  also  why  the  authors  say  that  a 
more  limited  rationale  for  Star  Wars— that 
It  might  somehow  restrain  the  arms  race 
whUe  protecting  some  of  our  weapons- 
makes  lltUe  sense.  Against  the  stiU  more 
limited  reasoning  that  Star  Wars  at  least 
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would  prevent  a  Soviet  first  strike,  they 
point  out  that  Mr.  Reagan's  own  Scowcroft 
commission  concluded  that  the  Russians 
don't  have  first-strike  capabUlty  and  can't 
get  It,  owing  to  the  certainty  of  UJS.  retalia- 
tion. 

What  of  the  argument,  advanced  by  the 
President  In  his  second  debate  with  Walter 
Mondale.  that  he  would  turn  Star  Wars 
technology  over  to  the  Kremlin?  That 
would  have  meaning  only  If  he  could  give  It 
""a  single  magic  formula  that  would  make 
each  side  durably  vulnerable."'  But  he  can't, 
and  what  he  might  be  able  to  provide  would 
enable  Moscow  to  improve  its  abUity  to  pen- 
etrate the  imperfect  U.S.  shield. 

Star  Wars  almost  certainly  would  abro- 
gate the  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty.  The 
ssrstem  could  never  be  tested  against  the  ul- 
timate threat— a  fuU-scale  nuclear  attack— 
and  would  have  to  work  the  first  time  It  was 
used.  Given  likely  technological  Improve- 
menU,  by  the  time  It  could  be  deployed  in 
the  1990's,  there  might  be  less  than  60  sec- 
onds from  the  time  of  a  Soviet  missile 
launch  for  ""detection,  decision,  aim,  attack 
andkUl." 

Nor  does  Star  Wars  promise  defense 
against  low-flying  cruise  mlssUes.  which 
both  sides  are  racing  to  deploy,  against  the 
manned  aircraft,  or  against  smuggled  war- 
heads—the terrorist  sailing  Into  New  York 
harbor  with  a  nuclear  bomb  In  his  luggage. 

This  overwhelming  case  against  Star  Wars 
evoked  In  the  White  House  sUtement  the 
claim  tliat  research  on  the  project  is  a 
hedge  against  a  Soviet  "breakout"  in  missile 
defenses.  True,  but  is  a  $26  biUlon.  five-year 
program  necessary  for  such  a  limited  objec- 
tive? 

"Something  on  the  order  of  $10  billion" 

would  make  some  sense.  Mr.  McNamara  said 

in  a  news  conference.  But  no  one  at  the 

White  House  seems  to  be  listening. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  10,  1984] 

Ex-Depensk  Cmiep  Calls  "Star  Wars" 

Unreaustic 

(By  Don  Ol)erdorfer) 

Former  defense  secretary  Harold  Brown 
said  yesterday  that  there  is  "no  realistic 
prospect"  that  a  "Star  Wars"  defense  pro- 
gram could  protect  the  U.S.  population 
against  aU-out  nuclear  attack,  even  at  a  cost 
of  $1  trlUlon.  He  caUed  on  President  Reagan 
to  give  up  on  the  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
space  project. 

Brown,  who  has  dealt  with  space  weapon- 
ry for  more  than  30  years  as  a  physicist  and 
government  official,  also  estimated  the 
costs,  risks  and  feaslbUlty  of  a  fuU  U.S.  de- 
fense and  two  less  ambitious  strategic  de- 
fense plans  being  considered  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  alternatives. 

He  complained  of  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
governmental  and  public  debate  about  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  dublied  '"Star 
Wars. "  unveUed  by  Reagan  in  March  1983. 

The  major  alternative  plans.  descril)ed  by 
Brown  In  a  paper  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
where  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Institute,  are: 

A  fuU-scale  U.S.  defense  against  nuclear 
attack,  to  replace  the  postwar  reliance  on 
"deterrence"— the  threat  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tion—as the  basis  for  national  security. 

"Teclinology  does  not  offer  even  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  a  successful  population  de- 
fense," he  said.  As  one  of  several  examples, 
he  said  the  intensity  of  laser  beams  needed 
to  attack  enemy  missUes  early  in  flight 
would  have  to  be  ""perhaps  a  milUon  or  more 
times  greater  than  anything  ttiat  has  been 
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achieved,"  in  view  of  potential  improve- 
ments to  the  missile  systems. 

A  complete  antit>allistic  missile  defense, 
together  with  conventional  air  defense  and 
civil  defense  necessary  to  make  it  airtight, 
"could  approach  a  trillion  dollars"  in  cost  if 
practical.  Brown  said.  That  amount  is  about 
3Vi  times  as  large  as  the  current  U.S.  de- 
fense budget. 

At  a  news  conference  announcing  his  find- 
ings. Brown  referred  to  the  full-scale  "Star 
Wars"  plan,  which  has  provided  most  of  the 
political  and  public  support  for  Reagan's 
initiative,  as  "an  impossible  dream." 

A  limited  program  to  defend  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  through  a 
terminal  defensive  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  "ensure 
the  U.S.  strategic  retaliatory  capacity,"  he 
said.  This.  Brown  noted,  would  mean  "not 
defending  people  but  defending  missiles 
which  threaten  to  destroy  people"  and  thus 
would  be  the  opposite  of  what  Reagan  has 
been  discussing  in  advocating  SOI. 

Such  a  program,  according  to  Brown,  is 
"feasible  with  known  technology"  at  a  cost 
of  (10  billion  or  more. 

This  program,  like  the  others  he  laid  out. 
would  require  U.S.  abrogation  of  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Brown 
said  that  no  existing  Soviet  threat  requires 
such  a  major  defense  oi  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
capability  and  that  such  a  threat  "is  not 
likely  to  arise  during  this  century  if  the  U.S. 
pursues  a  strategic  modernization  program, 
generally  along  the  lines  of  current  plans." 

Brown  recommended  continuation  of  "an 
extensive  research,  development  and  study 
program  on  antiballistic  missiles"  centered 
on  protection  of  U.S.  missile  strike  forces,  to 
keep  open  the  option  to  proceed  later. 

A  limited  defense  of  cities  against  such 
small  nuclear  attacks  as  an  accidental  or  un- 
authorized launch  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
an  attack  by  a  country  or  terrorist  group 
possessing  only  a  few  nuclear  weapons. 

He  compared  this  to  the  thin  nationwide 
terminal  defense  system  proposed  in  1967 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  An  alter- 
native could  be  "a  limited  space-based 
system"  giving  a  small  degree  of  protection 
to  the  entire  country. 

Brown  described  this  as  a  "damage  limita- 
tion" plan  to  "hedge  against  the  failure  of 
deterrence."  It  would  not  stop  a  major  or 
concentrated  ballistic  missile  attack  and 
would  provide  no  defense  against  terrorists 
or  small-country  antagonists  who  smuggle  a 
bomb  into  the  United  States  or  load  one 
into  low-flying  aircraft. 

Such  a  plan  would  cost  "upwards  of  $100 
billion."  according  to  Brown.  He  said  it 
"shouldn't  proceed"  in  view  of  the  narrow 
spectrum  of  threats  it  could  counter. 

A  U.S.  decision  to  pursue  any  of  the  plans 
would  prompt  Soviet  countermeasures. 
Brown  said,  "certainly  an  increase  in  offen- 
sive missiles"  and  probably  in  bombers, 
cruise  missiles  and  Soviet  defensive  pro- 
grams. The  result  would  be  "a  substantial 
competition  which  would  leave  both  sides  at 
least  as  insecure  as  before,"  he  said. 

Because  large  increases  tn  offensive  weap- 
ons are  an  answer  to  defensive  improve- 
ments. Brown  said.  "I  don't  see  any  chance 
for  an  arms  control  agreement  with  deep  re- 
ductions [in  offensive  weapons]  so  long  as 
the  possibility  of  a  strategic  defense  deploy- 
ment is  a  very  active  one." 

The  former  defense  secretary  In  the 
Carter  administration  expressed  under- 
standing of  the  discomfort  felt  by  Reagan 
and  his  predecessors  with  the  strategy  of  de- 
terring nuclear  attacks  on  the  United  States 
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through  threat  of  massive  retaliation.  But 
he  said  practicalities  leave  "no  choice." 

In  recognition  of  this,  he  said,  Reagan 
should  "reaffirm  the  current  U.S.  nuclear 
strategy."  Reagan  and  c'her  political  and 
military  leaders.  Brown  s&ld,  "should  public- 
ly acknowledge  that  there  is  no  realistic 
prospect  for  a  successful  population  de- 
fense, certainly  for  many  decades  and  prob- 
ably never." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  1984] 

FouK  Strikks  Against  "Stak  Waks" 

(By  Philip  Oeyelin) 

Galloping  out  of  the  prestigious  thickets 
of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  the  Oang  of 
Four  has  struck  again.  Their  last  ride  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  U.S.  policy  of  "no  first  use"  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Given  their  identities 
(McGeorge  Bundy,  national  security  adviser 
to  presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson:  George 
F.  Kennan.  the  celebrated  Soviet  expert: 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  former  defense 
secretary:  and  Gerald  Smith,  a  veteran  arms 
control  negotiator),  it  stirred  a  lot  of  dust, 
but  no  change  In  policy.  The  Gang  members 
themselves  were  more  than  a  little  ambiva- 
lent. 

Not  so  this  time.  With  no  ifs  or  buts  they 
have  pretty  nearly  devastated  President 
Reagan's  cherised  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI).  Better  known  as  Star  Wars,  it 
promises  nothing  less  than  an  airtight  de- 
fense against  nuclear  weapons  and  an  end 
forever  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
president  would  make  nuclear  weapons  "im- 
potent and  obsolete"  by  first  developing  a 
U.S.  defense  and  then  sharing  the  secrets 
with  the  Soviets. 

With  stunning  unanimity,  the  Gang 
makes  a  compelling  case  that  the  proposal— 
now  far  advanced,  with  a  recommended  $26 
billion  first  installment  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  timetable,  and  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's name  and  prestige  Inextricably  tied  to 
it— is  a  "dream"  and  an  "act  of  foUy"  that 
"cannot  be  achieved." 

There  lies  the  real  significance  of  the 
latest  strike  by  the  Gang  of  Pour.  They  are 
not  talking  about  an  arguable  element  of 
nuclear  strategy.  Rather,  they  are  attacking 
a  fundamental  and  revolutionary  transfor- 
mation of  nuclear  policy  with  profound  im- 
plications for  the  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  And  they  are  doing  so  with  argu- 
ments readily  available  to  Reagan  in  early 
1983— If  he  had  put  the  proposition  to  the 
same  sort  of  rigorous  test  by  responsible 
people  on  his  own  staff,  in  the  bureaucracy, 
in  the  scientific  community. 

The  awful  truth— the  telling  commentary 
on  his  presidential  style— Is  that  Reagan 
had  no  proposal  worked  out  when  he  first 
floated  the  Idea  almost  casually  in  a  speech 
devoted  to  other  known  quantities  in  his 
military  program.  He  had  only  a  fatuous, 
personal  vision  of  a  nuclear-free  world. 

The  Oang  of  Four's  denunciation  of  Star 
Wars  is  withering.  To  work  at  all,  a  nuclear- 
defense  system  would  have  to  work  perfect- 
ly: "A  very  few  nuclear  weapons,  exploding 
on  or  near  population  centers,  would  be  hid- 
eously too  many."  But  "not  one  of  Reagan's 
technical  advisers  claims  that  any  such  level 
of  protection  is  attainable."  including  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  program.  Thus,  "the 
inescapable  reality  is  that  there  is  literally 
no  hope  that  Star  Wars  c&n  make  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete." 

That  being  the  case,  by  embarking  on  the 
effort  with  such  fanfare  the  president  is 
guaranteeing  a  Soviet  counter-effort.  The 
net  result  can  only  be  a  "large-scale  expan- 
sion of  both  offensive  and  defensive  systems 
on  both  sides." 
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More  than  enough  authorities  agree  with 
this  assessment  to  guarantee  big  trouble 
when  Congress  gets  down  to  the  business  of 
voting  on  the  huge  sums  of  money  the  presi- 
dent Is  seeking— the  more  so.  given  the  enor- 
mous popular  appeal  of  a  nuclear-bomb-free 
world. 

But  the  problem  the  president  has  created 
for  himself  only  begins  at  home.  The  SDI  is 
now  inescapably  an  arms  control  issue  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  certain  to  be  a  top  priori- 
ty when  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
sits  down  with  Andrei  Gromyko  next  month 
to  talk  about  how  to  proceed  with  the 
stalled  nuclear  arms  negotiations.  "The  So- 
viets will  want  to  stop  SDI  cold."  says  one 
administration  arms  control  expert.  But  any 
effort  to  negotiate  away  projects  still  in  the 
stage  of  research  and  development  raises 
awesome  problems  of  verification. 

The  more  likely  outcome,  the  Gang  of 
Four  and  other  authorities  argue.  Is  the 
breakdown  of  the  existing  antiballistic  mis- 
sile treaty  of  1972  and  a  serious  threat  to 
progress  on  other  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  "In  this  real  world  it  Is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  Star  Wars  can 
produce  anything  but  the  most  determined 
Soviet  effort  to  make  it  fruitless. "  the  au- 
thors conclude.  "The  only  kind  of  secret" 
that  could  be  shared  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  interest  of  making  '"each  side  durably 
invulnerable  [is]  one  that  exists  only  in  Mr. 
Reagan"s  mind." 

The  Gang  makes  a  plea  to  the  president 
to  abandon  his  dreams  in  the  interest  of  a 
serious  effort  to  achieve  some  progress  on 
arms  control  in  his  second  term.  With  a 
little  more  careful  study,  the  foursome 
gently  suggests,  the  president  "will  learn 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  good  agreements, 
or  possible  to  Insist  on  the  Star  Wars  pro- 
gram as  it  stands,  but  wholly  impossible  to 
do  both." 

Failing  that,  the  remedy  must  be  found 
"in  a  long,  hard,  damage-limiting  effort  by 
Congress"  guided  by  the  words  of  the  late 
Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  when  he  found  one 
or  another  proposition  wanting:  "The  end  Is 
unattainable,  the  means  harebrained,  and 
the  cost  staggering."* 


SELECT    COMMITTEE     ON     CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  cALtroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Joined  by  172  of 
my  colleagues,  including  every 
member  of  the  select  committee,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 

In  February  1983,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  overwhelmingly  a 
resolution  to  create  this  special  com- 
mittee. At  that  time,  we  enjoyed  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support  within  this 
body,  as  well  as  from  over  150  national 
and  State  organizations,  and  scores  of 
local  groups  representing  the  broad 
range  of  constituencies. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today  are  identical  to 
those  of  the  resolution  which  created 
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the  select  committee  in  both  the  97th 
and  98th  Congresses.  Under  this  reso- 
lution, it  will  continue  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families: 
First,  to  conduct  an  ongoing  compre- 
hensive study  and  review  of  the  prob- 
lems of  children,  youth,  and  families; 
second,  to  study  ways  to  encourage  the 
development  of  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  provide  opportu- 
nities to  children  and  their  parents  to 
be  productive  citizens:  and  third,  to 
encourage  greater  coordination  of  gov- 
ernmental and  private  programs 
which  address  the  problems  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence. 

Our  first  2  years  have  been  especial- 
ly productive.  In  addition  to  holding 
25  hearings  on  issues  spanning  preven- 
tion strategies,  crisis  intervention,  and 
the  economic  security  of  families,  we 
have  issued  five  reports.  Our  reports 
describe  and  analyze  the  broad  demo- 
graphic and  social  trends  affecting 
children  and  families,  and  the  Federal 
programs  available  to  assist  them. 
Over  300  witnesses  from  across  the 
Nation  have  provided  testimony  to  the 
committee  and  its  three  task  forces: 
parents  and  children,  service  provid- 
ers. State  and  local  elected  officials, 
business  and  labor  leaders,  church  and 
voluntary  sector  representatives,  and 
research  experts. 

In  1983,  we  built  a  credible  informa- 
tion base,  taking  a  region-by-region 
snapshot  of  the  social,  economic  and 
demographic  changes  affecting  Ameri- 
can families  today.  Building  on  these 
early  findings,  the  committee  devoted 
much  of  Its  second  year  to  a  bipartisan 
national  child  care  initiative,  culminat- 
ing In  a  comprehensive  report  "Fami- 
lies and  Child  Care:  Improving  the  Op- 
tions" which  contains  specific  policy 
recommendations,  and  which  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Despite  the  intense  activity  and  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  past  2  years,  our 
work  represents  only  a  very  good  be- 
ginning. We  have  begun  to  provide  a 
clear  profile  of  children  and  families 
In  this  country,  of  how  they  live  and 
what  their  major  problems  are.  We 
have  begun  to  discover  the  many  suc- 
cessful programs  commimltles  have 
developed  to  mitigate  and  even  pre- 
vent troublesome  family-related  prob- 
lems. We  have  become  a  resource  to 
other  conmilttees  and  congressional 
offices,  by  providing  credible,  clear 
and  crosscuttlng  Information,  and  en- 
hancing, not  duplicating,  their  atten- 
tion to  issues  affecting  children  and 
families.  We  have  become  a  resource 
as  well  to  the  public  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  these  Issues. 

With  this  reauthorizing  resolution, 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  America's 
families  and  children,  and  to  continue 
to  pursue  the  substantial  task  that  re- 
mains before  us. 
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We  urge  you  to  Join  with  us  in  sup- 
porting our  resolution  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families.* 


THE  HEART  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
nf  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  small 
towns  know  that  in  each  such  commu- 
nity there  are  several  people  who  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  those  towns. 
These  men  and  women  often  never 
hold  any  official  position  In  town  gov- 
ernment. They  don't  always  own  the 
local  bank  or  the  local  grocery  store. 
They  are  the  people,  however,  who 
spend  a  lifetime  serving  others  in  the 
conununity,  whose  concern  for  their 
fellow  citizens  helps  build  the  bonds 
which  make  life  In  small  towns  so  spe- 
cial. 

Charlotte  Harrison  Oberg  is  one 
such  person  whose  active  Interest  In 
others  and  in  her  community  has 
made  life  fuller  and  happier  for  her 
neighbors  in  Crosby,  MN,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  Crow  Wing  Coimty. 

For  over  40  years,  Mrs.  Oberg  has 
written  a  column  for  the  Crosby-iron- 
ton  Courier,  the  weekly  newspaper 
which  serves  a  large  part  of  Crow 
Wing  County.  Her  colimuis,  written 
imder  the  pseudonym  "Dick",  kept 
readers  up  to  date  on  the  comings  and 
goings  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Her  columns  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  memories  which  those  who  have 
lived  in  Crosby-Ironton  carry  with 
them  to  this  day.* 
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had  dropped  off  at  Bethlehem.  He 
worked  for  numerous  maritime  busi- 
nesses before  becoming  elected  to  the 
office  of  dispatcher  of  his  imlon  for 
the  first  time  In  1955.  He  has  served 
continuously  in  this  post  with  distinc- 
tion imtU  hLB  retirement  this  month. 

Besides  working  as  the  dispatcher, 
Frank  Guillen  provided  many  other 
Invaluable  services  for  the  members  of 
the  lUMSWA  Local  9.  He  has  served 
on  numerous  negotiating  committees 
for  the  union  and  was  the  director  of 
the  Western  Shipbuilding  Association 
for  4  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  for  Los 
Angeles  District  Attorney  John  Van 
De  Camp— now  attorney  general  of 
Calif  omla— the  Harbor  Area  Maritime 
Trades  Department;  and  the  Catholic 
Kiaritlme  Club  board  of  directors.  He 
has  also  represented  local  9  members 
in  their  workmen's  compensation 
claims  for  the  last  25  years  free  of 
charge. 

My  wife  Lee  and  I  would  like  to  join 
Frank's  wife  Nagdalena,  his  son  Leon- 
ard, and  all  of  the  members  of 
lUMSWA  Local  9  in  thanking  him  for 
his  years  of  service  to  the  maritime 
community  In  the  Long  Beach-Los  An- 
geles area  and  wishing  him  a  relaxing 
and  productive  retirement.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  GUILLEN 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAurounA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  RXPRISKIfTATrVSS 

Thursday,  January  3,  J98S 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Prank  Guil- 
len, who  has  served  an  unprecedented 
30  continuous  years  as  the  elected  dis- 
patcher of  Local  9  of  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America,  APL-CIO  In  WU- 
mlngton,  CA.  Mr.  Guillen  will  retire 
this  month  after  many  years  of  fine 
service  to  the  members  of  local  9. 

Frank  Guillen  was  bom  and  raised 
In  Gardena,  CA  and  has  lived  In  the 
area  all  of  his  life.  He  entered  the 
shipbuilding  profession  during  World 
War  II  due  to  the  large  demand  for 
workers  in  the  defense  Industry.  He 
started  out  with  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
yard on  Terminal  Island  and  moved  to 
the  Todd  Shipyard  In  Long  Beach 
after  the  war  was  over  and  demand 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HALLMARK  CARDS,  INC. 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

or  MISSOUBI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTTSS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hall- 
mark Cards,  Inc.  will  celebrate  Its  75th 
anniversary  on  January  10.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Donald  J. 
Hall,  Hallmark's  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  all  the  employees  at  Hall- 
mark on  this  momentous  occasion. 

The  International  headquarters  of 
Hallmark  Cards  Is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 
Hallmark  Cards  Is  the  story  of  a  young 
man  with  determination,  insight,  and 
commitment  to  quality.  Joyce  C.  Hall 
was  18  years  old  when  he  arrived  in 
Kansas  City  with  a  shoe  box  of  post 
cards  to  start  a  mall-order  business  dis- 
tributing cards.  Within  a  year,  he  and 
his  brother  Rollie  B.  Hall  formed  Hall 
Brothers  Co.  and  they  soon  began 
manufacturing  their  own  greeting 
cards. 

Today.  Hallmark  Cards  Is  the  undis- 
puted leader  in  the  social  expression 
Industry.  Hallmark  operates  produc- 
tion and  distribution  centers  in  15 
States  and  sells  its  greeting  cards  and 
other  quality  products  in  more  than 
100  coimtries. 

The  company  has  the  largest  cre- 
ative staff  In  the  industry  and  has  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  the  finest 
quality  products  befitting  its  well-rec- 
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ognized  slogan,  "When  you  care 
enough  to  send  the  very  best." 

The  Hallmark  75th  anniversary 
theme  is  "Commitment  to  Excel- 
lence." The  company  is  always  striving 
for  higher  standards  of  excellence, 
challenging  its  employees  to  do  their 
very  best.  This  commitment  is  shared 
by  Donald  J.  Hall,  who  leads  the  com- 
pany both  in  its  pioneering  of  the 
social  expression  Industry  and  its 
recent  diversification  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.  is 
to  be  commended  for  75  years  of  busi- 
ness growth  and  expansion,  for  enrich- 
ing communities  through  major  eco- 
nomic investments,  and  for  its  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  all  aspects  of  its 
operation.  I  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Hall  and  the  entire  Hallmark 
family  for  75  years  of  caring.* 


COPPER  CONTENT  IN  1-CENT 
PIECE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AltlZONA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  restore  95 
percent  copper  content  to  the  U.S.  1- 
cent  piece.  The  text  of  the  legislation 
follows: 

H.R.  217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

coirrnrr  or  OMB-darr  coiif 

Section  1.  Section  5112(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  sentence  beginning  "Except  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  one-cent  coin"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  one-cent  coin  shall  be  an  alloy 
of  95  percent  copper  and  5  percent  zinc.  The 
copper  portion  of  the  one-cent  coin  shall  be 
manufactured  exclusively  from  copper 
mined,  smelted  and  refined  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,". 

STATUS  or  PREVIOUSLY  If INTED  ONE-CXNT 
coins 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  United  States  one- 
cent  coins  minted  and  issued  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  the  validity  of  such 
coins  as  legal  tender  for  debts,  public 
charges,  taxes,  and  dues  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed by  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL  AlfElfDMEMTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5112(aK6)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  as  provided  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,". 

(b)  Section  55112  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c),  and  by  redesignating  subsections  (d).  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Section  5112(e)(6)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (d)(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)(1)". 

ETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1974,  reacting  to  the  rising  price 
of  cooper  and  the  potential  hoarding 
of  pennies  for  their  copper  content. 
Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  copper 
content  of  the  penny  on  a  temporary 
basis  should  such  action  become  neces- 
sary to  assure  continued  availability  of 
pennies.  However,  despite  Treasury's 
discretionary  authority,  which  was 
originally  set  to  expire  on  December 
31.  1977.  the  95-percent  copper,  5-per- 
cent zinc  penny  was  to  remain  the 
statutory  standard  and  does  to  this 
day  (31  U.S.C.  5112). 

In  1982.  Congress  made  the  Depart- 
ment's discretionary  authority  perma- 
nent. The  Department  began  minting 
pennies  comprised  of  97.6  percent  zinc 
and  only  2.4  percent  copper,  citing  po- 
tential savings  because  of  the  price  of 
copper. 

At  that  time,  copper  had  been  fluc- 
tuating between  70  cents  and  more 
than  $1  per  pound.  2Unc,  to  which  the 
penny  was  eventually  converted,  had 
remained  relatively  stable  in  price, 
arotmd  40  cents  a  pound. 

That  situation  is  beginning  to  re- 
verse with  copper  selling  at  55  cents  to 
65  cents  per  pound  with  no  supply 
problems,  and  zinc  increasing  to  over 
30  cents  per  pound. 

Returning  to  the  copper  penny 
would  not  only  produce  savings  to 
American  taxpayer  should  this  trend 
continue,  but.  since  the  legislation 
stipulates  that  copper  for  the  penny 
shall  be  mined,  smelted  and  refined  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  also  help  our 
Nation's  vital  copper  industry  which  is 
in  dire  straits.  In  Arizona,  which  pro- 
duces up  to  65  percent  of  this  Nation's 
copper,  over  12,000  copper  workers 
have  lost  their  jol)s— a  50-percent  de- 
cline from  mid- 1981  levels.  Fifteen  of 
the  twenty-five  largest  copper  mines 
nationwide  are  closed:  20  other  mines 
are  operating  t>elow  capacity. 

Increased  copper  content  In  the 
penny  will  furthermore  help  to  correct 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit— some  65 
percent  of  the  zinc  used  In  this  coun- 
try is  im[>orted. 

Should  the  depression  in  the  copper 
industry  continue  and  force  more  mine 
closures— and.  mind  you,  that  is  not  an 
unrealistic  possibility  given  market 
conditions— the  mines  could  not  be  re- 
opened Quickly  to  meet  strategic  de- 
fense needs.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
worked  in  a  copper  mine  or  is  familiar 
with  the  industry  is  aware  of  the  great 
amount  of  training  over  years  and 
years  which  is  necessary  to  work  in 
the  mines.  Given  this  reality,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  industry  would  surely 
threaten  our  national  security  as  well 
as  our  economic  security. 

The  copper  penny  is  obviously  not. 
by  itself,  the  answer  to  the  Nation's 
trade  imbalance  or  the  ailing  copper 
industry.  Negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  copper-pro- 
ducing nations  are  necessary  to  limit 
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overproduction;  we  must  end  the  sub- 
sidization of  foreign  copper  industries 
through  such  institutions  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International 
monetary  fimd.  We  must  also  take  a 
look  at  those  environmental  regula- 
tions which  impose  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage on  our  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry but  produce  little,  if  any,  con- 
comitant improvement  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  one  other  point  with  regard 
to  the  current  98  percent  zinc  penny 
which  I  would  like  to  raise,  and  that  is 
the  threat  of  zinc  poisoning  should 
the  coin  be  swallowed. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona recently  warned  of  the  potential 
health  hazard  associated  with  the  zinc 
penny  after  an  autop>sy  revealed  zinc 
poisoning  of  an  11 -pound  dog  after  it 
swallowed  only  two  zinc  pennies.  Sci- 
entists foimd  at>out  10  times  the 
normal  level  of  zinc  in  the  animal's 
liver.  A  professor  at  the  university 
subsequently  warned,  "this  has  added 
another  hazard  to  kids  and  animals 
from  swallowing  types  of  things.  Par- 
ents—and the  medical  community- 
would  be  well  off  to  know  about  it." 

I  insert  a  December  4  article  from 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  detailing  the  In- 
cident in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  December  4, 
1984] 

Zinc  Penny  Dangers  Cited  by  Researchers 

Tucson  (tTPD— After  studying  a  dog's 
death,  researchers  warned  U.S.  zinc  pennies 
could  cause  illness  or  death  If  pets  or  chil- 
dren swallow  them. 

In  October  1982,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment cut  the  cost  of  minting  peiuiles  by 
switching  them  to  a  composition  of  98  per- 
cent zinc  and  2  percent  copper.  Pennies 
minted  before  then  were  95  percent  copper 
and  5  percent  zinc. 

Raymond  Reed,  professor  of  veterinary 
science  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  said  an 
11-pound  dog  died  recently  after  two  zinc 
pennies  it  swallowed  became  lodged  in  its 
body.  Dr.  T.K.  Warf ield,  a  Tucson  veterinar- 
ian, said  the  animal  suffered  liver  damage. 

"This  is  the  first  we've  heard  of  anything 
like  this,"  George  Hunter,  assistant  director 
for  technology  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  said.  "All  the  literature  we  have 
looked  at  Indicates  that  zinc  is  only  mildly 
toxic." 

Reed  agreed  with  Hunter  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  not  in  danger. 

"You  can't  maintain  that  this  is  a  popula- 
tion-threatening situation,"  Reed  said.  "It's 
just  that  this  has  added  another  hazard  to 
kids  and  animals  from  swallowing  types  of 
things.  Parents — and  the  medical  communi- 
ty at  large— would  be  weU  off  to  know  about 
It." 

Results  of  a  University  of  Arizona  autop- 
sy. Indicating  the  dog  died  of  zinc  poisoning, 
were  disclosed  in  today's  editions  of  The  Ar- 
izona Dally  Star. 

Dr.  Gavin  L.  Meerdlnk  research  scientist 
at  the  school's  Veterinary  Science  Depart- 
ment, said  10  times  the  normal  concentra- 
tion of  zinc  was  found  in  the  dead  dog's 
liver.* 
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BENEFITS  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Craig. 
Lagomarsino.  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  assist 
first-time  home  buyers  accumulate  a 
downpayment  for  a  purchase  of  a 
home. 

This  legislation  is  virtually  identical 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  last  Congress. 
H.R.  2916.  The  measure  will  establish 
an  Individual  Housing  Account  that 
will  permit  first  time  home  buyers  in 
accumulating  a  downpayment  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home.  Contributions  to 
the  IHA  would  t>e  deductible  up  to  a 
limit  of  $1,000,  $2,000  on  a  Joint 
return,  per  year.  The  maximiun 
amount  of  contributions  to  the  IHA 
could  not  exceed  $10,000.  and  all  inter- 
est would  be  tax  free. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  revenue  loss 
associated  with  the  proposal,  all  with- 
drawals from  the  accoimt  would  be  re- 
captured as  ordinary  income  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year  for  10  years.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  revenue  loss  well  below  $1 
billion  once  the  bill  is  fully  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  for 
home  ownership  has  been,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  a  top  national  priority. 
The  benefits  of  home  ownership  can 
never  be  overemphasized.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  now  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  means  of  assistance 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
want,  but  cannot  now  afford,  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  proposal.  A  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

(1)  Tax  deductible  contributions  up 
to  $1,000  ($2,000  on  a  joint  return)  an- 
nually could  be  made  to  an  IHA.  This 
would  t>e  available  only  to  first-time 
home  buyers; 

(2)  The  maximimi  total  home  pur- 
chase contribution  cannot  exceed 
$10,000; 

(3)  Contributions  to  an  IHA  can 
either  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  or  in  the 
form  of  stock,  bonds,  and  securities; 

(4)  Withdrawals  from  the  account 
for  home  purchases  would  be  recap- 
tured as  ordinary  income  over  a  period 
of  10  years; 

(5)  A  penalty  is  provided  if  the  funds 
are  not  used  for  home  ownership; 

(6)  Basis  in  a  home  purchased  with 
an  IHA  would  be  adjusted  dovniward 
for  unrecaptured  funds  for  tin  IHA; 

(7)  Except  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances—divorce, death,  et  cetera- 
contributions  must  be  used  for  a  home 
purchase  by  the  end  of  the  10th  year; 

(8)  IHA's  would  be  separate  from  ex- 
isting IRA's.  First-time  home  buyers 
would  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
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funds   from   an   IRA   to   purchase   a 
home.« 


STEVE  GLADSTONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  south  Florida  there  are 
many  who  live  with,  endure,  and  even 
surmount  physical  handicaps. 

What  makes  Steve  Gladstone  unique 
is  his  refusal  to  consider  himself 
handicapped.  He  has  not  only  adjust«d 
to  blindness,  he  has  surpassed  those 
with  vision. 

The  following  are  some  excerpts 
from  a  story  that  appeared  in  the 
Miami  News  on  November  27,  1984. 
The  reporter  was  interviewing  Steve 
Gladstone  about  his  acting  career  and 
was  unaware  of  his  blindness.  After 
spending  2  hours  together,  he  finally 
told  her. 

He  is  inspirational,  creative,  produc- 
tive, loving  and  lovable.  Steve  is  the 
most  unhandicapped  person  I  know. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Gladstone  began  losing  his  vision  at  17  to 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  a  degenerative  eye  dis- 
ease that  has  reduced  the  world  around  him 
to  "an  amorphous  haze." 

His  most  familiar  stomping  ground,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  home  he  shares  with  his  wife 
and  son.  Wrapping  an  arm  around  the  dark- 
haired  toddler  clutching  his  knee,  Glad- 
stone introduced  one  of  his  moat  creative 
works:  "His  name's  George.  He's  2  and 
change."  Then  he  turned  the  child  over  to 
his  co-producer,  Susan,  freeing  himself  to 
conduct  a  brief  tour. 

There's  the  big  screen,  a  telltale  symbol  of 
his  Job  as  personnel  director  for  a  South 
Florida  home  entertainment  firm  that  he 
joined  eight  years  ago  as  a  salesman.  Next 
to  it  is  a  mahogany  roll-top  desk,  "where  I 
do  my  short  stories  and  poems  and  all  sorts 
of  extemporania." 

At  the  home  entertainment  firm,  Glad- 
stone found  job  security  and  the  leeway  to 
continue  acting.  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the  Professional 
Actors  Association  of  Florida,  got  Into  com- 
mercials In  1979. 

Gladstone  prides  hlmaelf  in  not  holding 
up  a  shoot  despite  his  blindness.  Susan 
helps  him  by  reading  the  script  Into  his  Upe 
machine,  "and  I'll  memorize  It  and  bounce  It 
off  her."  Sometimes,  for  an  audition  or  com- 
mercial, "I'll  have  to  memorise  on  the  spot. 
I  plead  for  five  minutes  to  have  somebody 
read  my  lines  to  me.  I  memorise  It  (my  role), 
and  then  I  give  It  to  them." 

He  doesn't  consider  hla  blindness  a  handi- 
cap, so  It  disturbs  him  when  others  do. 
"Some  people  In  the  theatrical  industry  get 
turned  off  when  they  find  out.  But  the  key 
for  me  Is  getting  somebody  on  my  side." 

E>om  DeLuise  was  one  such  [person.  He 
helped  Gladstone  map  out  his  steps  during 
the  fuming  of  "Hot  Stuff."  "He  was  fasci- 
nated," Gladstone  remembered.  He  said, 
"Can  you  do  this?  Can  you  do  that?" 

Gladstone  also  has  a  cheering  section  at 
PUmworks,  the  company  that  produced  sev- 
eral of  his  commercials  and  the  Flrefall 
video.  "His  perspective  on  life  and  his  sense 
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of  humor— the  combination  is  extraordi- 
nary," director  Rebecca  Karst  said.  In  the 
video,  filmed  on  Key  Biscayne.  "Steve 
Jumped  over  pieces  of  wood,  he  ran  through 
forests  .  .  .  Believe  me,  no  one  on  the  set 
would  believe  he  has  any  type  of  handicap 
at  all."  Added  her  partner.  Barry  Roth:  "To 
consider  Steve  as  handicapped  is  a  joke. 
He's  simply  not  used  enough." 

Gladstone's  own  world,  though,  is  rich 
and  satisfying.  With  the  blliidness,  he 
became  more  Introspective.  "This  is  my  re- 
ality," he  said,  exaggerating  a  therapist's 
tone.  "You  begin  to  explore  the  inner 
realms  of  your  metaphysical  being."  Then 
the  funnyman  turned  contemplative.  "I 
guess  there  must  be  some  limitations  be- 
cause of  my  blindness.  I  just  don't  know 
what  they  are."« 


SERIOUS  THOUGHTS  ON 
LEADERS  WHO  LIE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  written  by  Arthur 
Hoppe  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  November  16,  1984.  It  is 
a  sad  but  important  commentary 
which  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues. 

Sekious  Thoughts  on  Leasers  Who  Va 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Otu'  government  has  been  disdainfully 
brushing  aside  Nicaragua's  claims  that  we 
intend  to  invade  that  small  country  at  any 
minute.  Such  talk,  said  assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Langhome  Motley,  is  but  another 
example  of  the  "sandbag  theory"  of  divert- 
ing attention  from  real  problems. 

"This  began  with  Fidel  Castro,"  Motley 
told  reporters.  "Whenever  times  were  tough 
In  Cuba,  they  hyped  everylwdy  to  fill  sand- 
bags against  the  gringo  invasion  and  not 
worry  about  the  fact  that  there's  no  soap  in 
the  stores." 

I  read  past  that  to  another  item  and  then 
came  back.  But  we  did  invade  Cuba.  And  at 
least  partly  because  of  Castro's  sandbag 
mentality,  our  forces  were  roundly  defeated 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  So  much  for  paranoia. 

And  not  my  government  tells  me  that  it 
has  no  Intention  of  Invading  Nicaragua.  Its 
unspoken  Justification  is  that  a  mighty 
nation  like  ours  attacking  a  poor  country 
like  Nicaragua  would  be  unthlnkably  im- 
moral. Yet,  without  warning,  we  rolled  over 
Grenada,  an  even  smaller  country  even  far- 
ther away  with  even  fewer  Cuban  advisors 
and  Soviet  arms.  How  can  I  believe  my  gov- 
ernment now? 

I  have  no  idea  whether  my  leaders  intend 
to  invade  Nicaragua.  I  do  suspect  that  if 
they  were  actively  planning  just  that,  they 
would  deny  it.  And  I  know  something  far 
worse:  I  simply  don't  believe  anything  my 
government  tells  me  any  more. 

Whatever  the  pronouncement  is  these 
days,  I  assume  it  to  be  a  lie  until  proven  oth- 
erwise. Should  one  of  my  leaders  teU  me  he 
Is  renouncing  worldly  wealth  and  power  In 
order  to  become  a  Trappist  monk  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  I  would  immediately 
ask  myself,  "Why  is  he  saying  this?  How 
does  this  serve  his  self  Interest?  What's  he 
really  up  to?"  And  only  if  I  can  think  of  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  what  he  has  told 
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me.  do  I  even  suspect  he  may  be  telling  the 
truth. 

How  very  sad  this  is  in  a  democracy. 

I  was  talUng  to  a  young  woman  I  luiow 
atx>ut  this.  I  was  wondering  when  it  was  I 
had  lost  my  innocence.  "I  luiow  we  believed 
our  government  during  World  War  II."  I 
said. 

She  actually  gasped.  "Did  you  really!"  she 
said. 

But  we  did,  you  Imow.  Those  were  shin- 
ning times.  The  nag  flew  bravely  in  the 
clean,  blue  sicy  and  we.  the  good  guys,  de- 
feated the  bad  guys  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  honesty,  decency  and  democracy.  Those 
were  the  days! 

Yes.  we  believed  our  leaders  then.  We  be- 
lieved Roosevelt  and  Truman  and,  above  all, 
Ike,  and  even  Kennedy,  too.  for  all  his  patri- 
cian cynicism.  But  then  things  began  going 
wrong.  Jolinson  wasn't  going  to  send  Ameri- 
can boys  to  fight  a  war  Asian  boys  should 
fight  themselves.  Nixon  euid  Kissinger  knew 
nothing  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  Wa- 
tergate was  only  a  third-rate  burglary. 

With  each  lie.  I  think  the  next  becomes 
easier.  And  I  fear  that  we  live  in  a  time 
when  our  leaders  care  very  little  for  the 
truth  of  what  they  say.  It  is  the  anticipated 
effect  of  what  they  say  that  has  become  all 
important. 

So  my  leaders  now  tell  me  there  were  no 
Migs  in  that  shipment  after  all.  But  the 
Nicaraguans  have  been  receiving  much 
"heavy  equipment."  they  say.  from  the  So- 
viets, indicating  they  plan  to  invade  neigh- 
boring Honduras  at  any  minute. 

This  statement,  say  the  Nicaraguans,  is 
"so  absurd  as  to  be  stupid."  And  how  sad  it 
is  that  I  believe  their  leaders  and  not  my 
own. 

How  sad  it  is  that  we,  so  rich  and  power- 
ful, are  trying  to  win  by  force  and  deceit, 
rather  than  by  example.  How  sad  that  we 
no  longer  stand  in  the  world's  eyes  for  hon- 
esty and  decency  and  democracy  the  way  we 
believed  we  did  when  I  was  young. 

"Did  you  really!"  gasc»  the  young  woman. 
And  how  very,  very  sad  it  is  that  even  the 
young  no  longer  believe  any  more.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  vKRMOirr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurscUiy,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  opening  day  of  the  99th  Congress 
it  is  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  admired  men  who  ever 
served  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  late 
George  D.  Aiken. 

When  George  Aiken  died  at  age  92 
on  November  19.  America  lost  a  na- 
tional treasure.  Those  of  us  in  public 
service  lost  the  best  role  model  any  of 
us  could  hope  to  know.  Today,  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  are  renewing  our 
commitments  to  our  constituents.  We 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  example  he 
set,  and  the  legacy  he  left  for  us. 

As  a  proud  Vermonter,  I  have  always 
liked  to  think  of  George  Aiken  as  the 
essence  of  my  home  State.  He  em- 
bodied the  good  things  that  make  Ver- 
mont special:  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  woods  and  wildflowers,  Independ- 
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ence  in  thought  and  spirit,  deep  con- 
cern for  fellow  himian  beings,  and  the 
ability  to  translate  that  concern  to  na- 
tional policy. 

In  34  years  in  the  Senate,  he  earned 
the  deep  respect  of  a  succession  of 
Presidents  and  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties.  The  simple,  common 
sense  solutions  he  provided  for  seem- 
ingly complex  issues  have  had  a  tre- 
mendously positive  impact  on  the 
modem  evolution  of  our  great  Nation. 

Outside  of  Vermont,  he  is  perhaps 
most  widely  remembered  for  his  abili- 
ty to  cut  through  the  rhetoric  and  put 
the  major  issues  in  clear  perspective. 
He  is  the  man  who  suggested,  during 
the  height  of  the  Vietiuun  war,  that 
we  declare  victory  and  bring  our 
troops  home.  He  is  the  man  who  told 
Congress  when  it  was  time  to  either 
impeach  Richard  Nixon  or  get  off  his 
back. 

But  his  first  allegience  was  always  to 
his  constituents,  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont. After  decades  in  the  Senate,  he 
still  preferred  to  be  called  the  Gover- 
nor, a  position  he  held  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  1930's.  His  legislative 
accomplishments— REA,  food  stamps, 
WIC,  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act,  to 
name  a  few— have  brought  about  Im- 
measurable improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Vermont  and  other  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  his  years  in  Washington,  George 
Aiken  was  never  afflicted  by  Potomac 
Fever.  He  listed  his  profession  as  agri- 
culture rather  than  politics,  even  at  a 
time  when  he  astounded  his  political 
colleagues  with  a  landslide  reelection 
on  a  budget  of  less  than  $20.  He  en- 
Joyed  feeding  the  pigeons  outside  the 
Capitol,  but  returned  to  Vermont  as 
often  as  possible. 

He  remained  an  alert,  caring  partici- 
pant in  American  life  until  the  end. 
When  I  last  visited  with  him,  on  elec- 
tion night,  he  expressed  deep  interest 
and  insights  regarding  the  national  re- 
turns. 

George  Aiken  at  times  seemed  too 
humble  and  modest.  Vermont  and  the 
Nation  can  be  grateful  that  he  found  a 
partner,  Lola,  who  was  able  to  help 
the  Nation  to  realize  the  full  benefit 
of  his  insights  and  abilities.  It  is  rare 
for  the  talents  of  two  people  to  com- 
plement each  other  so  well. 

With  Lola's  help,  George  Aiken  was 
able  to  turn  modesty  into  great 
strength.  He  vmderstood,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  national  leader, 
that  you  can  get  more  done  by  salving 
the  egos  of  other  leaders  than  by 
trying  to  dominate  them.  George 
Aiken  never  hesitated  to  say  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  in  fact  rose  to 
prominence  by  his  reputation  for  chal- 
lenging the  beliefs  of  entrenched  polit- 
ical leaders,  including  those  from  his 
own  party.  But  he  never  allowed  polit- 
ical disputes  to  become  personal  dis- 
putes. 
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He  had  the  ability  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  citizens  of  Vermont, 
while  he  walked  among  kings. 

By  doing  so,  he  epitomized  the  ideal 
of  public  service,  and  provided  inspira- 
tion to  others  who  have  sought  public 
office.  He  set  the  standard  by  which 
all  Vermont  politicsuis  who  succeeded 
him  are  Judged,  a  standard  to  which 
all  Americans  who  enter  public  service 
should  aspire. 

He  is,  and  will  be,  sorely  missed.  But 
his  accomplishments  and  example 
have  provided  a  great  and  positive  in- 
fluence on  Vermont  and  the  Nation 
which  will  remain  with  us  permanent- 
ly.* 


BAN  COP  KILLER  BULLETS-A 
RESPONSIBLE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Thursday,  January  3.  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  been  Joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  reintroducing  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Protection  Act,  a 
measure  aimed  at  outlawing  armor- 
piercing  cop  killer  bullets. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
a  modified  version  of  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year.  Under  the  new  bill,  it 
would  be  Illegal  to  manufacture, 
import,  or  sell  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion, except  for  Government  use,  test- 
ing, research,  or  export.  Armor-pierc- 
ing ammimition  is  defined  as  ammuni- 
tion that  is  composed  of  projectiles 
made  from  certain  hard  metals,  in- 
cluding tungsten  alloys,  steel,  iron, 
brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper,  or 
uranium. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  con- 
tained In  last  year's  bill  (H.R.  6067), 
such  as  a  slightly  broader  definition  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  and  a  fea- 
ture designed  to  compensate  dealers 
who  possess  this  ammunition,  have 
been  dropped  in  an  effort  to  speed  pas- 
sage of  this  very  important  measure. 
Simply  put,  this  new  bill  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  administration  last  year,  plus  a 
ban  on  sale  provision. 

Further,  and  most  importantly,  it 
would  accomplish  what  I  first  set  out 
to  do  some  6  years  ago — namely,  better 
police  protection,  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  legitimate  gun 
users. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  major  national  law  enforcement 
groups  and  history  indicates  that  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  law  banning 
cop  killer  bullets  is  the  top  priority  of 
our  Nation's  police  officers. 

The  facts  surrounding  this  issue  are 
well  known.  For  the  past  6  years  I 
have  been  Joined  by  many  others  in 
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arguing  that  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion is  not  used  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose, but  that  these  awesome  projec- 
tiles are  extremely  hazardous  to  police 
lives  because  they  can  penetrate  their 
bullet  resistant  vests.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, that  more  than  half  of  our  Na- 
tion's 570,000  law  enforcement  officers 
wear  bullet  resistant  vests  for  protec- 
tion. The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
estimated  that  more  than  400  police 
lives  have  been  saved  by  those  vests 
since  they  started  being  worn  around 
1974.  Those  same  vests,  however,  are 
totally  useless  against  the  small  class 
of  bullets  this  new  bill  seeks  to  ban.  As 
if  we  need  any  other  reason  to  ban  cop 
killer  bullets,  consider  that  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  was 
originally  designed  to  help  police— par- 
ticularly when  shooting  at  criminals 
fleeing  in  automobiles.  However,  the 
law  enforcement  community  does  not 
even  use  these  awesome  projectiles— 
because  they  are  simply  too  danger- 
ous. 

Yet,  despite  this  convincing  logic, 
cop  killer  bullets  remain  legally  avail- 
able in  most  States  throughout  our 
Nation.  The  introduction  of  today's 
bill  is  designed  to  end  this  problem 
once  and  for  all. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
significant  progress  on  this  crucial 
police  protection  issue  was  made 
during  the  prior  Congress.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees unanimously  approved  bills  to 
outlaw  this  ammiuiition  last  year,  but 
movement  ultimately  stalled  due  to 
differences  between  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  bill  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  the  same  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Under  the  modified  version  we 
are  introducing  today,  the  only  signifi- 
cant difference  that  remains  is  the 
ban  on  sale  provision.  Simply  stated, 
there  is  no  argviment  against  a  ban  on 
the  sale  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion. How  can  we  possibly  rationalize 
that  we  are  doing  something  good  to 
protect  police  from  armor-piercing  am- 
munition if  we  allow  those  cop  killer 
bullets  already  in  the  marketplace  to 
be  sold? 

Let  me  present  the  most  compelling 
reason  I  have  for  supporting  a  ban  on 
sale.  The  date  was  July  18,  1984.  The 
place,  a  crowded  McDonald's  restau- 
rant in  San  Ysidro,  CA.  A  deranged  in- 
dividual, James  Huberty,  goes  berserk 
and  opens  fire.  During  the  siege, 
which  lasted  1  hour  and  17  minutes,  21 
Innocent  people  were  killed  and  many 
more  were  wounded.  Of  the  245 
rounds  of  ammunition  fired  by  Hu- 
berty that  day,  192  were  imported 
armor-piercing  bullets  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  reports  that  30  million 
rounds  of  those  same  Czech  armor- 
piercing  bullets  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  the  mid-1970's. 
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Should  we  allow  whatever  remains  of 
those  bullets  to  be  sold  through  local 
gun  shops?  Certainly  not.  The  simple 
fact  is  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  only  one  segment  of  our 
population— crazed  killers  like  James 
Huberty. 

Let  me  stress  to  Members  that  we 
are  talking  about  banning  only  eight 
existing  types  of  bullets  by  this  bill- 
all  of  the  handgun  variety.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  majority  of  those 
bullets  come  from  foreign  countries. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
has  stated  that  the  armor-piercing  am- 
mimition our  bill  seeks  to  ban  "repre- 
sents less  than  1  percent  of  all  existing 
types  of  ammunition." 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am 
a  23-year  police  veteran  who  was 
woimded  10  times  in  the  line  of  duty.  I 
launched  this  effort  to  control  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  in  1979  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only— to  save 
police  lives.  I  believe  this  new  measure 
brings  us  very  close  to  the  successful 
completion  of  this  often  frustrating 
but  very  worthwhile  task,  but  I  pledge 
to  my  law  enforcement  comrades  that 
I  will  not  rest  until  the  Job  is  done  and 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
myself  and  Mr.  Hughes  in  this  vital 
cause. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Protection  Act  of 
1985: 

H.R.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  iinforcement 
Officers  Protection  Act  of  1985  ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  921(a)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(21)  The  term  'armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  ammunition  containing  a  pro- 
jectile or  projectile  core  that  is  constructed 
entirely  (excluding  the  presence  of  traces  of 
other  substances)  from  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  of  the  following:  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  braaa.  bronse,  beryllium  copper, 
or  uranium.  Such  term  does  not  Include 
shotgun  shot  so  constructed  or  composed  in 
order  to  comply  with  Federal  or  State  law. 
frangible  projectiles  designed  for  target 
shooting,  ammunition  containing  such  fran- 
gible projectiles,  or  any  ammunition,  projec- 
tile, or  projectile  core  which  the  Secretary 
determines  is  primarily  intended  to  be  used 
for  sporting  purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  933(a)  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 

Import  armor  piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  the  manufacture  or  Importation  of 
such  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 
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"(B)  the  manufacture  of  such  ammunition 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation:  and 

"(C)  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  or  experimentation 
authorized  by  the  Secretary.". 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(aKl)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  <1,000  per  year". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  923(aKl) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.". 

(c)  Section  923(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  (1,000  per  year  or 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  ttian  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  other  than  armor  pierc- 
ing ammunition,  a  fee  of  $50  per  year.". 

See.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  923(e> 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  section"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "under  this  section,  if  the  holder  of 
such  license — 

(1)  l>eing  a  licensed  dealer,  transfers 
armor  piercing  ammunition  In  the  course  of 
business  for  any  purpose  (other  than  a  pur- 
pose specified  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or 
(C)  of  section  922(aK7)  of  this  tiUe)  and 
before  such  transfer  such  dealer  has  notice 
from  the  Secretary  that  such  ammunition  is 
armor  piercing  ammunition:  or 

"(2)  violates  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  which  l>eglns  more  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


THE  MILK  PRODUCERS  PROMPT 
PAYMENT  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PnOtSYLVAJCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  reintroduce 
the  Milk  Prtxlucers  Prompt  Payment 
Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  addresses 
a  serious  problem  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  provides  a  unique  and  responsible 
solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  received 
hearings  in  the  previous  Congress  and 
a  great  deal  of  consideration.  I  com- 
mend this  bill  to  my  colleagues  as  we 
develop  this  legislation  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide dairy  farmers  with  a  strong  meas- 
ure of  security  and  control  over  their 
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milk  production  and  it  will  help  pro- 
tect dairymen  from  large  losses  due  to 
dairyhandler  bankruptcies  or  misman- 
agement. The  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  exposure  cur- 
rently held  by  dairymen  while  still 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  cur- 
rent system. 

This  bill  has  two  main  provisions:  A 
milk  producers  trust;  and  a  prompt 
payment  for  milk  provisions. 

The  prompt  payment  provisions  of 
the  legislation  provide  that  a  milk 
handler  who  purchases  milk  from  a 
producer  in  a  cash  sale  must  provide 
prompt,  next  business  day  payment 
for  that  product.  I  recognize  that  this 
provision  would  complicate  the  cur- 
rent marketing  order  system.  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  further  confuse  that 
system.  This  provision  is  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  close  exami- 
nation of  current  payment  practices. 
Possible  reforms  need  discussion  and 
study;  however,  I  still  strongly  support 
efforts  to  provide  for  timely  dairy  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  the  milk  producers  trust  portion 
of  the  legislation  that  addresses  the 
serious  problem  of  financial  exposure 
in  the  event  of  a  dairy  bankruptcy. 
The  provisions  of  the  milk  producers 
trust  are  all  relatively  simple.  All  milk- 
handlers,  in  a  cash  sale  from  a  produc- 
er and  all  inventories  involving  that 
sale,  must  place  all  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived in  a  trust,  let  me  repeat,  all  of 
the  funds  must  be  placed  in  a  trust  on 
behalf  of  those  dairymen  until  such 
time  as  the  dairyman  has  received 
payment-in-full  for  his  product. 

By  way  of  example,  this  section 
would  operate  in  the  following 
manner:  When  a  dairyman  delivers 
100  dollars'  worth  of  product  to  a 
dairy  handler  and  the  handler  in  turn 
resells  the  product  in  whatever  form- 
be  it  fluid  milk,  cheese,  or  other— all 
proceeds  from  that  sale  must  be 
placed  in  a  separate  trust  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  dairyman  until  he  receives 
payment.  So,  in  my  example,  when  the 
dairyman  delivers  100  dollars'  worth  of 
product  to  their  dairy  handler  and  the 
handler  resells  that  product,  receiving 
$150  for  it.  all  $150  must  be  placed  In 
the  milk  producers  trust.  "The  dairy 
must  then  retain  that  $150  within  the 
trust  until  the  dairyman  has  been 
paid.  The  dairy  will  have  no  direct 
access  to  those  funds  until  the  dairy- 
man has  received  his  full  payment. 

I  would  expect  that  dairy  handlers 
would  establish  their  trusts  for  the 
dairy  at  local  banks.  The  trust  officer 
would  be  the  dairy's  banker  and  the 
trust  itself  could  exist  in  a  money 
nuu-ket  or  other  interest-bearing  ac- 
count for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy.  The 
dairy  does  not  lose  its  existing  float  on 
the  dairyman's  funds  while  waiting  for 
the  establishment  of  the  blend  price. 
The  trust  becomes  part  of  the  regular 
inventory  of  the  dairy,  but  not  a 
direct,  hands-on-asset  of  the  dairy.  In 
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the  event  of  a  dairy  bankruptcy,  these 
funds  have  already  been  set  aside  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dairjmian  and  not 
the  other  creditors  of  the  dairy. 

What  we  have  established  with  the 
milk  producer's  dairy  trust  is  a  mecha- 
nism to  reduce  the  amount  of  expo- 
sure of  the  dairyman.  This  trust 
should  also  significantly  reduce  or 
eliminate  bonding  and  fee  require- 
ments of  dalryhandlers— thus  reducing 
their  cost  of  business  and  Increasing 
profits. 

These  dairy  bankruptcies  were  not. 
and  are  not,  confined  to  the  State  of 
Permsylvania.  It  is  a  problem  that  is 
nationwide.  Dairymen  suffer  severe 
hardships  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy, 
either  through  mismanagement,  a  de- 
cline in  the  market,  or  even  theft. 

Organizations  as  diverse  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association. 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  have  en- 
dorsed the  legislation. 

I  am  proud  of  this  bill  because  it 
provides  a  "no  cost  to  the  taxpayer" 
solution  to  the  dairy  bankruptcy  prob- 
lem. In  my  own  district  the  Scheps 
Cheese  Dairy  went  into  bankruptcy. 
Dairymen  were  stuck  with  multi-thou- 
sand dollar  lOU's  when  the  Scheps 
Dairy  filed  for  bankruptcy.  Had  this 
legislation  been  in  place  prior  to  the 
Scheps  bankruptcy,  those  individual 
losses,  instead  of  being  in  the  $20,000 
to  $30,000  range,  would  have  been  sig- 
nificantly lower.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  dairymen's  product 
would  have  been  held  in  a  separate 
tnist  for  their  benefit.  In  addition,  the 
financial  community,  because  of  their 
increased  involvement  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  dairy,  would  have  paid 
closer  attention  to  the  operation  of 
the  dairy,  would  have  paid  closer  at- 
tention to  the  oi>eratlon  and  manage- 
ment of  Scheps  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  submit  false  financial 
records  to  obtain  loans. 

The  current  bankruptcy  ^"stem  dls- 
crimates  against  the  dairymen,  leaving 
them  as  the  least  favored,  most  ex- 
posed creditors. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
establishes  a  method  and  a  means  to 
reduce  exposure  because  precedent 
exists.  It  establishes  a  statutory  trust 
that  is  similar  to  the  Packers  and 
Stockyard  Act  of  1978  and  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
adopted  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Thsuik  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


January  3,  1985 


REGARDING  H.R.  5-THE  OCEAN 
AND  COASTAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT BLOCK  GRANT  ACT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  for  the  third  time  in 
as  many  Congresses  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  implement  a  concept  known 
as  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS] 
Revenue  Sharing."  The  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  is,  with  but  a  few 
modifications,  the  same  bill  which  was 
considered  and  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress.  Even  the  bill 
number  (H.R.  5)  has  been  retained.  I 
would  note  that  both  the  original  bill 
and  a  conference  committee  report 
were  passed  by  the  House  during  the 
98th  Congress,  by  votes  of  301  to  93 
and  312  to  94,  respectively. 

The  program  which  Is  envisioned  in 
this  legislation  is  relatively  simple.  It 
is  based  upon  the  notion  that  support 
for  the  OCS  program  is  best  accom- 
plished by  providing  coastal  States 
and  localities  with  direct  and  visible 
benefits,  giving  them,  if  you  will,  a 
stake  in  the  game.  This  approach  is 
applied  and  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  many  other  Federal  management 
programs.  The  bill  also  applies  an- 
other popular  and  proven  concept:  In- 
vesting revenue  from  development  of 
nonrenewable  resources;  in  this  case 
petroleum  resources,  into  the  long- 
term  management  of  renewable  re- 
sources; in  this  case,  those  of  the 
ocean  and  coastal  environments.  The 
bill,  therefore,  has  a  strong  and 
proven  conceptual  foundation  which 
incorporates  cooperation,  mutual  ben- 
efit, and  long-term  investment  and 
management. 

Under  the  program.  States  will  re- 
ceive direct  payments  in  the  form  of 
block  grants.  The  block  grant  format 
was  chosen  to  allow  States  maximum 
autonomy  in  the  use  of  shared  re- 
ceipts, but  also  to  ensure  that  the 
funds  are  targeted  to  the  appropriate 
range  of  activities.  The  States  may  use 
the  block  grant  funds  for  a  broad  vari- 
ety of  ocean  and  coastal  management 
activities,  but  particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  activities  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  [CZMA]  and  activities  necessary 
to  manage  the  effects  of  coastal 
energy  developments. 

The  amount  available  for  annual 
block  grants  is  to  be  tied  directly  to 
the  level  of  Federal  OCS  leasing  re- 
ceipts, but  wiU  never  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion in  a  single  year.  Expenditures 
may  be  made  only  as  provided  by 
annual  appropriations  acts.  Grants 
will  be  provided  to  the  30  coastal 
States,   including   the   States   of   the 
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Great  Lakes  region,  and  to  5  U.S.  terri- 
tories. The  size  of  each  grant  is  deter- 
mined by  a  simple,  five-part  formula 
which  considers  leasing  activity,  OCS 
petroleum  production,  coastal  energy 
facilities,  shoreline  mileage,  and  coast- 
al population.  These  factors  provide  a 
measure  of  each  State's  relative  coast- 
al management  burden  and  of  each 
State's  role  in  accommodating  energy 
developments  which  are  in  the  nation- 
al interest,  including  those  which 
serve  to  enhance  the  availability  of 
coal  and  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  two  substantive 
changes  from  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  during  the  last 
Congress.  First,  the  National  Sea 
Grant  Program  is  no  longer  eligible  to 
receive  direct  financial  support  from 
the  OCS  fund.  It  was  determined  that 
Sea  Grant  was  simply  incompatible 
with  the  block  grant  framework,  and 
in  fact  this  change  was  endorsed  by 
the  Sea  Grant  community.  Second,  I 
have  deleted  a  provision  addressing 
certain  boundary  disputes  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  I 
wish  to  make  clear,  however,  that  this 
controversy  is  of  continued  signifi- 
cance, and  will  be  addressed  in  either 
this  or  another  context. 

We  are  all  painfully  familiar  with 
the  problems  facing  the  Federal  Off- 
shore Leasing  Program.  Lawsuits,  mor- 
atoria.  and  delays  seem  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1983  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior leased  6.5  million  OCS  acres,  but 
in  1985  the  Congress  placed  a  moritor- 
ium  on  53  million  acres;  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  one  step  forward  and  two 
steps  backward.  The  program  is  not 
building  support  among  State  and 
local  governments,  but  losing  it.  and  in 
fact  galvanizing  the  opposition.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  the  State  of  Louisiana  filed 
suit  to  block  an  OCS  lease  sale.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Louisiana  has  traditionally 
been  the  staunchest  supporter  of  the 
Leasing  Program.  If  you  will  pardon  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  expression:  With 
friends  like  these,  who  needs  enemies. 

This  escalating  and  hardening  oppo- 
sition to  the  Leasing  Program  is  cost- 
ing the  Nation  dearly.  Failure  to  effi- 
ciently develop  the  energy  resources  of 
the  OCS  affects  our  ability  to  provide 
American  citizens  with  a  balanced  and 
dependable  energy  supply.  It  also  re- 
sults in  a  direct  loss  of  Federal  reve- 
nue. State  opposition  has  a  softening 
influence  on  industry  bidding,  and 
indeed,  may  entirely  eclipse  bidding 
interest  on  many  lease  tracts.  Addi- 
tionally, State  opposition  will  often  in- 
crease development  leadtimes,  or  in 
severe  cases  completely  preclude  de- 
velopment, and  thus,  delay,  reduce,  or 
eliminate  Federal  Royalty  Revenues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  costs  are  real  and 
they  are  occurring.  The  contribution 
of  the  OCS  to  total,  U.S.  oil  produc- 
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tion  is  no  higher  today  than  it  was  in 
1970.  Additionally,  the  administra- 
tion's once  rosy  projection  that  the 
Leasing  Program  would  generate 
nearly  $16  billion  in  1985  has  been  so- 
beringly  reduced;  the  current  estimate 
projects  Federal  revenues  of  $7.4  bil- 
lion in  1985.  That  $8.6  billion  loss 
would  fund  this  OCS  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  nearly  29  years. 

I  introduce  this  measure  with  both 
anticipation  and  regret.  The  anticipa- 
tion springs  from  the  logic  and  poten- 
tial of  the  idea:  regret  from  the  real- 
ization that,  once  again,  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  neither  of  these 
and  look  only  to  the  short-term 
bottom  line.  Over  the  long  nm  we  all 
lose:  Nation  and  State;  businessman 
and  consumer;  resident  and  tourist; 
Republican  and  Democrat.  We  each 
have  a  stake  In  good  coastal  manage- 
ment. We  each  have  a  stake  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  Pro- 
gram and  stable,  reliable  energy 
sources.  In  itself,  this  OCS  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  will  not  protect  1 
inch  of  coastline;  neither  will  it 
produce  one  barrel  of  oil.  What  it  will 
do,  however,  is  provide  a  catalyst  for 
both:  The  financial  resources  to  sup- 
port State  and  local  management  ef- 
forts; and  the  environment  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  benefit  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  conduct  of  off- 
shore development. 

What  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is  not 
particularly  novel.  It  simply  makes 
good  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3  years 
of  advocating  this  approach  we  have 
made  tremendous  progress.  We  have 
the  support  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  environmental  community, 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  all  sides.  We  have  compro- 
mised where  possible.  We  have  dug  in 
our  heels  where  necessary.  Outside  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  I  am 
aware  of  no  group  which  is  opposed  to 
this  concept.  I  have,  in  fact,  been  re- 
cently informed  that  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  in  its  recent  publication 
"Mandate  for  Leadership  II,"  noted 
that  the  administration's  opposition  to 
OCS  revenue  sharing  makes  little 
sense. 

During  those  same  3  years,  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  proposal  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  regard.  In  the 
meantime,  the  OCS  Program  stumbles 
and  sputters  along,  losing  a  friend 
here,  an  opportunity  there.  We  have 
the  occasion  to  act,  and  I  ask  again  for 
the  support  of  this  body  in  pursuing 
this  measure.  Fairness  demands  it; 
progress  requires  it;  responsibility 
compels  lt.« 
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HONORING  IklR.  CHARLES 
MERICEL,  SR. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PKHN  BTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  MUKTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  special  occasion  to  note  the 
heroic  actions  of  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Merkel.  Sr..  of  Berlin  who  last  year 
gave  his  life  in  saving  the  lives  of 
others  during  a  disastrous  flood  which 
hit  Glencoe,  PA. 

Mr.  Merkel  was  recently  awarded 
the  Carnegie  Medal  from  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission. 

Last  Augxist.  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Smeak 
was  swept  away  by  flash-flood  waters 
at  Wills  Creek.  Mr.  Merkel  entered  the 
flooded  area  and  supported  Mrs. 
Smeak  as  they  were  carried  away  by 
the  raging  current.  Eventually,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  Mrs.  Smeak 
was  washed  onto  the  porch  of  a 
nearby  house,  from  which  she  was 
safely  removed.  Mr.  Merkel  was  unfor- 
tunately carried  a  further  distance 
before  he  submerged  and  drowned. 

I  visited  the  Glencoe  area  the  morn- 
ing following  the  flood.  Having  been 
involved  with  a  number  of  floods  over 
the  years,  the  destruction  is  impossible 
to  describe  until  seen  first  hand.  The 
Individual  acts  of  valor  and  self-sacri- 
fice as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Merkel  are 
tremendous  acts  of  courage  in  the  face 
of  such  personal  threat. 

Many  lines  are  written  and  spoken 
about  the  future  of  America,  but  I  rest 
easy  whenever  I  see  individual  acts  of 
courage  such  as  taken  by  Mr.  Merkel, 
because  its  eloquence  says  more  than 
any  words  can  about  the  strength, 
character,  and  unselfishness  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  citizens.  Mr.  Merkel's  ac- 
tions are  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
our  great  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

For  the  further  information  of  the 
Members.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  "Somerset  E>ally 
American"  on  December  15,  1984,  de- 
tailing the  award  presentation. 

[From  the  Somerset  Daily  American,  Dec. 

IS.  1984] 

Flood  Hero  Honorzd  With  Cakncgik  Medal 

(By  John  Wislocki) 

He  gave  his  life,  but  his  deed  lives  on. 

Charles  L.  Merkel  Sr.,  who  lost  his  life 
saving  others  from  the  Aug.  14  Glencoe 
flood,  was  posthumously  awarded  the  pres- 
tigious Carnegie  Medal  this  week. 

The  medal  should  reach  his  widow,  Betty 
E.  Merkel,  Berlin  RD  3,  within  several 
weeks,  said  part  of  the  letter  from  Robert 
W.  Off,  president  of  the  C>UT>egle  Hero 
Fund  Commission. 

"We're  very  proud,"  said  J4rs.  Merkel  on 
Friday  recalling  her  late  husband.  "We  suf- 
fered a  lot  with  his  death." 

Merkel  called  Martha  Smeak  on  Thursday 
telling  her  about  the  award.  Smeak  was  one 
of  a  handful  of  persons  Merkel  rescued 
from  the  floodwaters.  The  raging  torrent 
killed  the  father  of  two  sons.  His  16-year-old 
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son  was  with  him  when  he  died,  his  widow 
said. 

"Charles  Jr.  watched  his  father  drown." 
she  said. 

The  commission  also  presented  Merkel 
with  a  grant  of  $2,500  as  part  of  the  award 
that  recognizes  heroism.  They  were  estab- 
lished by  industrialist  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
1904  following  the  Harwick  mine  disaster 
near  Pittsburgh.  That  mine  accident  liilled 
178  men  and  boys. 

Those  victims  also  Included  an  engineer 
and  a  miner  who  attempted  a  rescue  and 
sparked  the  birth  of  the  medal.  "The  trage- 
dy and  the  sacrifices  so  moved  Mr.  Carnegie 
that  he  promptly  took  action  on  his  then- 
novel  ideas  of  honoring  and  helping  heroes 
of  civilization."  a  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  bro- 
chure noted. 

The  fund  was  started  with  (5  million  to 
recognize  those  who  "are  injured  or  lose 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  preserve  and 
rescue  their  fellows."  read  a  part  of  the  bro- 
chure. 

The  medal  Merkel  will  receive  carries  the 
Biblical  quotation:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

Merkel.  37.  worked  as  an  employee  of 
Northampton  Township  as  part  of  the  coun- 
ty's work  release  program. 

Five  people  died  in  the  flood.  Merkel's 
body  was  found  about  a  V«  mile  downstream. 

The  grant  his  wife  received  is  not  subject 
to  federal  income  tax.* 


WHY  NOT  A  NATIONAL 
LOTTERY? 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  pro- 
posed in  the  98th  Congress  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  nation- 
al lottery  to  help  reduce  the  stagger- 
ing Federal  deficit. 

Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  currently  raise  revenue 
through  lotteries,  and  voters  in  four 
more— California,  Missouri,  Oregon, 
and  West  Virginia— approved  lottery 
initiatives  or  referendums  in  the  No- 
vember 6  elections. 

State  lotteries  grossed  $5.2  billion  in 
sales  in  fiscal  1983,  a  ninefold  increase 
over  the  past  decade. 

If  the  IJnited  States  were  to  adopt  a 
national  lottery,  as  much  as  $50  billion 
of  the  Federal  deficit  could  be  reduced 
over  a  5-year  period.  A  national  lottery 
would  be  unlikely  to  impair  the  profit- 
ability of  State  lotteries,  since  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  lottery  would 
expand  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  lotteries  generally. 

Public  opinion  clearly  favors  a  na- 
tional lottery.  This  past  summer,  a 
Gallup  poll  commissioned  by  the  mag- 
azine Gaming  and  Wagering  Business 
found  that  62  percent  of  Americans 
would  approve  of  a  national  lottery, 
while  only  26  percent  would  disap- 
prove. 

My  legislation  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  commission  to 
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study  the  feasibility  of  a  national  lot- 
tery. Part  of  that  study  would  be  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  a  national 
lottery  upon  State  lotteries.  The  com- 
mission also  would  look  at  the  oper- 
ation of  lotteries  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Spain  and  France,  which  have 
had  successful  lotteries  for  years. 

The  national  lottery  program  in  the 
United  States  could  be  administered 
by  an  existing  Federal  agency  or  by  a 
new  lottery  commission.  Tickets  would 
be  purchased  from  vending  machines 
in  local  stores  and  would  cost  $1  a 
ticket  for  a  week's  participation.  Win- 
ners would  be  announced  weekly  on 
network  television  and  radio. 

A  national  lottery  would  draw 
money  away  from  illegal  gambling  and 
reduce  fimding  for  organized  crime. 
Some  of  the  dollars  now  spent  in  the 
underground  economy  would  return  to 
the  economic  mainstream. 

Another  feature  might  be  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Kentucky  Derby.  There 
might  be  weekly  drawings  with  an 
annual  Kentucky  Derby  sweepstakes. 

Studies  show  the  average  lottery 
ticket  purchaser  in  my  own  State  of 
Ohio  has  an  income  of  over  $18,000.  so 
I  do  not  believe  a  national  lottery 
would  place  heavy  emphasis  on  par- 
ticipation by  the  poor. 

As  the  American  public  demonstrat- 
ed, lotto  mania  continues  to  sweep  our 
country.  By  passing  the  National  Lot- 
tery Commission  Act.  we  can  take  a 
novel  step  toward  reducing  the  Feder- 
al deficit  and  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  American  public  the  opportunity 
to  win  huge  amounts  of  money. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  important  measure.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  VIRGINIA 
LAMPE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIHOtNIA 
IH  THE  HOnSI  OP  RXPRESOfTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  tell  my  colleagues 
the  news  of  the  death  last  month  of 
one  of  Virginia's  10th  Congressional 
District's  finest  Republican  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Mrs.  Virginia  Lampe,  a 
resident  since  1953  of  Arlington.  VA, 
fought  a  gallant  fight  against  cancer 
but  succumbed  on  December  14,  1984, 
at  Arlington  Hospital.  She  was  a  re- 
markable woman  and  served  her  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation  for  several 
decades  in  various  Republican  Party 
positions.  She  was  also  deeply  involved 
in  community  activities  especially  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  services. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Haggerty  eulogized 
Ginny  Lampe  at  services  at  Faith  Lu- 
theran Church  and  I  want  to  share  his 
moving  statement  and  ask  that  it  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Following  his  eulogy,  I  also  ask  that 
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several  newspaper  articles  about  Mrs. 
Lampe  also  be  printed. 

The  eulogy  and  articles  follow: 
Eulogy  in  Mbhory  op  Mrs.  Virginia  Lampe 
(By  Dr.  Kenneth  Haggerty) 

Ginny  Lampe's  life  was  made  up  of  a 
series  of  significant  victories  and  I  have 
been  accorded  the  distinct  honor  of  being 
able  to  reminisce  on  these  victories  with 
you. 

Virginia  was  bom  in  Brookeville.  Md..  56 
years  ago.  the  only  child  of  C.  Willard  and 
Virginia  "Woody"  Harvey.  Throughout  her 
childhood  she  was  plagued  by  severe 
asthma.  She  was  allergic  to  pollens,  foods, 
fabrics  and  some  things  unknown.  Through 
a  strong  will  and  determination,  she  sur- 
vived many  crises  during  childhood.  She  cul- 
tivated her  singing  voice  while  fighting 
breathing  problems  and  emerged  as  a  per- 
former in  her  chosen  field  of  study  at  the 
American  University,  where  she  was  a 
campus  leader.  In  1952.  she  was  awarded  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  music.  Victory  number 
one. 

Some  time  during  her  senior  year  at 
American  University,  Ginny  met  a  young 
red-headed  guy  named  Henry  who  also  liked 
theatre.  It  isn't  recorded  how  much  time 
they  spent  discussing  Shakespeare  or  Shu- 
bert.  but  whatever  it  was  they  talked  about 
created  a  sufficient  bond.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  July  of  1953  creating  one  of  the  most 
successful  partnerships  I  have  ever  known. 
At  the  expense  of  appearing  chauvinistic.  I 
catalogue  this  as  victory  number  two. 

In  the  late  1930s  and  early  40s.  Frank  F^ 
starred  in  the  stage  play  "Harvey"— a  story 
about  a  six-foot  tall  fictional  lovable  white 
rabbit  named  Harvey.  Many  years  before 
that  the  German  poet  Goethe  wrote  a  long 
poem  about  a  rabbit  named  Lampe;  a  poem 
so  widely  read  that  in  the  German  vernacu- 
lar rabbits  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
lampes.  It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence 
when  some  of  Henry's  family  friends  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  Germany  received  the 
following  announcement: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Announce  the  Mar- 
riage of  Virginia  Harvey  to  Henry  Lampe." 

In  the  next  mall  the  only  logical  wedding 
gift  was  off  to  the  newlyweds.  A  porcelain 
rabbit. 

Now  we  all  know  about  the  ability  of  rab- 
bits to  multiply,  but  not  many  of  us  knew 
that  porcelain  rabbits  multiply,  glass  rabbits 
multiply,  iron  rabbits  multiply.  Boy!  Did 
they  have  rabbits.  As  the  years  went  by,  evi- 
dence of  friends'  warm  feeling  toward 
Ginny  were  expressed  in  rabbits.  Traveling 
friends  looked  and  shopped  all  over  the 
world.  At  last  count.  700  of  them  all  cata- 
ogued.  Not  surprised  at  that  Ginny. 

The  Lampes  remodeled  their  home  last 
year  enlarging  it  considerably.  The  stated 
reason  was  a  bigger  kitchen  and  famUy 
room.  The  real  reason?  You  guessed  it— the 
rabbits. 

Virginia's  interest  in  politics  came  partly 
from  her  family.  Her  granddad  was  the  first 
Republican  ever  elected  to  the  Montgomery 
County  Council.  Her  dad  was  a  precinct  cap- 
tain for  30  years.  E)veryone  here  knows 
about  Virginia  Lampe's  Involvement  in  the 
political  life  of  this  community,  this  state, 
this  country.  County  Board  members,  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Senate  of  Virginia.  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Governors  of  Virginia.  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  all  were  benefici- 
aries of  Ginny's  talents,  her  drive  and  orga- 
nizational skills.  When  her  reputation  grew 
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she  was  a  much  sought  after  lecturer  in 
campaign  schools  throughout  the  country. 
We  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  talking 
about  Ginny's  successes  in  the  political 
arena.  May  I  mark  the  political  victories  as 
numbers  three  through  20. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talk- 
ing about  Ginny  the  person.  What  motivat- 
ed this  wonderful  lady  to  work  so  hard  for 
causes?  (You  know  Virginia  was  a  "woman 
Involved"  long  before  people  started  writing 
slogans  about  women's  involvement.  She  ex- 
ercised her  rights  by  being  there  and  per- 
forming.) 

Giimy  believed  the  quality  of  life  was  pre- 
eminent. By  her  efforts  she  hoped  to  and 
indeed  did  improve  the  quality  of  other  peo- 
ples' lives.  Plagued  throughout  her  life  by 
the  recurrent  asthma  and  associated  health 
problems,  she  went  about  the  tasks  she  saw 
needed  to  be  done.  It  might  be  purely  a  co- 
incidence, but  worth  noting,  that  after 
many  years  of  involvement  with  us  politi- 
cians, she  saw  the  need  for  improved  mental 
health  services. 

She  waded  in  with  both  feet,  serving  in 
many  capacities  on  national,  state  and  local 
levels  in  the  effort  to  improve  mental 
health  services  to  our  brothers  and  sisters 
less  fortunate  than  we.  She 'sought  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives.  One  small 
example— Girmy  was  informed  by  the 
mother  of  a  young  lady  who  was  institution- 
alized that  her  child  and  others  with  her 
were  suffering  from  severely  Irritated 
scalps.  This  mother  was  bringing  shampoo 
to  her  child  in  an  effort  to  help.  Others  had 
no  one  to  do  the  same.  Ginny  reasoned  logi- 
cally that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  materials  being  provided  to  the  pa- 
tients for  hair  care.  Well,  let  me  tell  you. 
that  from  that  day  on  Virginia  brought  up 
the  subject  at  every  meeting  or  conference 
she  attended,  and  she  brought  it  up,  and  she 
brought  It  up.  Finally  someone  listened  and 
investigated.  The  material  being  provided 
for  hair  care  in  that  institution  was  com- 
mercial floor  cleanser.  Ginny  won  the  sham- 
poo war.  The  quality  of  life  of  people  in 
mental  institutions  In  Virginia  today  is  im- 
proved because  of  Virginia  and  her  compa- 
triots. Mark  that  victory  21. 

Virginia  Lampe's  greatest  victory  was  won 
in  the  last  two  months.  This  terrible  disease 
has  destroyed  her  body  but  it  never  laid  a 
glove  on  her  spirit.  All  who  touched  her  or 
were  touched  by  her  during  this  illness 
came  away  better,  stronger,  more  loving  In- 
dividuals. 

We  all  have  our  private  memories  of  this 
gallant  person.  I  would  like  to  share  one 
moment.  A  few  days  before  Virginia's  condi- 
tion slipped  into  a  comotose  state,  George 
Johnson  and  I  were  visiting  her.  I  happened 
to  mention  that  she  must  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  visit  of  Ruth  Gormley  Lane  who 
came  up  from  Florida.  Ruth  being  her  long 
time  dear  friend.  Ginny  thought  for  a 
minute  and  said  with  a  smile.  "Ken.  it  was  a 
great  scene,  marvelous  therapy  (our  reun- 
ion). Only  thing  I  wasn't  too  pleased  with 
was  my  part  in  the  play."  Her  smile  became 
a  broad  grin. 

Ginny  left  a  wonderful  legacy.  She  died  as 
she  lived— a  refined,  organized  and  deter- 
mined lady. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  lived  has  at  some- 
time questioned  the  concept  of  life  after 
death,  heaven,  valhalla  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it.  Our  doubts  should  forever 
be  disspelled  here  today  in  this  place.  For  if 
in  fact  there  was  not  a  heaven  before,  start- 
ing at  12:05  a.m.  December  14.  1984,  one  was 
being  organized. 
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And  so  we  come  to  a  pause  in  this  experi- 
ence we  call  life.  A  pause  to  say  g(x>dbye  to 
a  dear  friend.  Ooodby  Virginia— but  only  for 
a  Uttle  while. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet] 

GOP  Activist  Virginia  Lamps  Dies  at  56 

Virginia  H.  Lampe.  56.  a  past  president  of 
the  Virginia  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
SUte  Board  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation,  died  of  cancer  Dec.  14  at  Ar- 
lington Hospital. 

Over  the  past  25  years  Mrs.  Lampe  had 
held  posts  in  the  Republican  Party  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  national  level.  She  also 
had  been  active  In  many  organizations  con- 
cerned with  mental  health. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  she  was  the  campaign 
chairman  for  Kenneth  M.  Haggerty  in  his 
successful  bid  for  a  seat  on  the  Arlington 
County  Board.  From  the  late  1960b  through 
1972,  she  was  campaign  chairman  for 
former  congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  who 
represented  Virginia's  10th  District  until 
1974. 

Mrs.  Lampe  was  10th  District  Republican 
chairman,  the  first  woman  of  either  party 
to  chair  a  congressional  district  in  Virginia. 

She  also  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  and  the  board  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

She  was  cochalrman  of  the  state  cam- 
paign of  Gov.  John  Dalton  and  in  1972  she 
was  national  executive  administrator  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  Nixon  for  President  commit- 
tee. She  was  a  member  of  the  Nixon  inaugu- 
ral committees  in  1968  and  1972  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  OOP  national  convention  in 
1976. 

This  year  she  was  Northern  Virginia 
chairman  of  Women  for  Reagan  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Warner  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee in  behalf  of  Sen.  John  Warner. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation.  Mrs.  Lampe  was  Virginia  co- 
chairman  of  the  First  Lady's  Project  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Virginia  Mental  Health  Association,  a 
past  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Mental  Health  Insti- 
tute, and  a  member  of  the  Northern  Virgin- 
ia Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

Ii£rs.  Lampe,  a  resident  of  Arlington  since 
1953.  was  bom  in  Brookeville,  Md.  She  grad- 
uated from  American  University. 

She  was  a  past  president  of  the  Service 
League  of  Northern  Virginia  and  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  and  Faith  Lutheran  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Henry  O., 
of  Arlington,  and  her  father,  C.  Willard 
Hairvey  of  Brookeville. 

tProm  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun] 
Arunoton  OOP  Activist  Dies 

Arlington.— Virginia  H.  Lampe,  Arling- 
ton's first  lady  of  Republican  politics  for 
the  last  several  decades,  died  of  cancer  early 
Friday  morning  at  Arlington  Hospital.  She 
was  56. 

Lampe,  a  30-year  county  resident,  was 
active  in  numerous  local,  state  and  national 
Republican  organizations  as  well  as  health, 
service  and  other  volunteer  groups. 

She  served  on  a  number  of  statewide  Re- 
publican committees.  Including  the  guberna- 
torial campaigns  of  John  N.  Dalton.  Mills  E. 
Godwin  and  Llnwood  Holton  and  the  sena- 
torial campaigns  and  the  senate  campaigns 
of  John  Warner  and  Paul  Trible.  Lampe 
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had  been  a  campaign  manager  for  former 
10th  District  Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

Warner.  Broyhill  and  10th  District  Con- 
gressman Frank  Wolf  will  serve  as  pall  bear- 
ers at  Lampe's  funeral  Monday. 

Lampe  was  actively  Involved  with  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women 
and  served  as  president  for  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  women  from  1976- 
1980.  She  was  also  active  in  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald 
Ford,  serving  in  the  former's  1972  campaign 
as  national  administrator  of  volunteers. 

1972.  Gerald  Ford  and  Lampe  had  also 
served  as  the  10th  District  chairwoman  of 
Women  for  Reagan-Bush  during  the  1984 
campaign. 

She  also  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1976  and 
was  the  first  woman  of  either  party  to  serve 
as  the  10th  E>istrict  chairman.  She  held  that 
poslUon  from  1972-1976. 

In  addition  to  her  poUtical  actlvlUes, 
Lampe  participated  in  a  number  of  local 
service  clubs,  serving  on  the  executive  board 
of  Central  Eklucatlon  Television  and  on  the 
Service  League  of  Northern  Virginia,  of 
which  she  was  a  past  president. 

Virginia  Lampe  never  stopped  giving  her- 
self to  Arlington  County.  She  c(Httrlbut«d 
more  of  her  time  and  effort  to  the  welfare 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  to  Virginia  as  a 
whole,  than  most  people  ever  hope  to.  On 
Friday,  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer,  Vir- 
ginia Lampe,  a  young  56.  died. 

There  is  a  lot  to  say  about  her.  but  we  will 
let  her  family  and  many  friends  keep  her 
spirit  and  goodwill  alive.  We  want  to  note, 
nonetheless,  that  she  should  be  remem- 
bered as  somebody  very  special.  Not  only 
was  she  very  active  in  many  community  or- 
ganizations, she  was  also  a  tireless  worker 
within  the  Republican  F>arty.  She  worked 
for  many  prominent  state  and  regional  Re- 
publicans during  the  30  yean  she  lived  in 
Arlington.  She  was  the  president  of  Virginia 
FMeration  of  Republican  Women  from  1976 
to  1980.  IDespite  her  partisan  work,  she  was 
liked  and  admired  by  members  of  both  par- 
ties. 

Virginia  Lampe  has  left  her  a  lasting  mark 
on  local  and  state  politics.  We  are  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  so.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AFRICA 
FAMINE  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child  in 
Chad,  sifting  through  the  dirt  for  a 
few  grains  of  wheat;  groups  of  Ethiopi- 
ans wandering  through  the  desolate 
countryside,  family  members  dying 
along  the  way:  masses  of  crippled,  dis- 
eased, and  starving  people  around  the 
continent.  We  have  all  heard  and  seen 
the  images  of  the  overwhelming  trage- 
dy in  Africa;  we  must  now  immediately 
take  action  to  reduce  its  toll. 

I  strongly  believe  that  increased 
famine  relief  and  recovery  assistance 
for  the  drought-ravaged  areas  of 
Africa  must  be  an  urgent  legislative 
priority  in  the  99th  Congress. 
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Today  Congressmen  Howard  Wolpe, 
Mickey  Leland,  and  I  are  introducing 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
providing  more  than  $1  billion  in 
famine  relief  and  recovery  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1985:  68  Members  of  the 
House,  from  both  political  parties,  are 
original  cosponsors.  Senator  Paot- 
Simon,  joined  by  Senators  Edward  M. 
Ktnhedy  and  John  Melcher.  will  in- 
troduce a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  appropriations  we  recommend 
are  based  on  the  best  available  esti- 
mates of  the  needs  in  the  affected 
countries.  Traditionally,  the  United 
States  has  provided  at  least  half  of 
international  food  aid  in  emergencies, 
and  our  bill  would  continue  that  tradi- 
tional commitment.  We  seek  to  in- 
crease funds  for  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Title  II  Program  by  $787  million,  pro- 
viding enough  money  to  purchase  and 
transport  1.7  million  metric  tons  of 
food.  Of  the  $787  mUlion.  $610  million 
is  for  food  and  $177  million  is  for 
inland  transportation.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes $4  million  for  improved  plan- 
ning, monitoring,  and  supervision  of 
the  food  aid. 

The  growing  toll  of  death  and  star- 
vation in  Ethiopia,  Chad,  Mozam- 
bique. Sudan.  Mali,  and  other  coun- 
tries reveals  the  urgency  with  which 
the  Congress  and  the  President  must 
approve  this  additional  food  aid.  The 
present  drought  is  affecting  150  mil- 
lion people  in  28  countries. 

Along  with  the  food  assistance,  the 
supplemental  contains  an  additional 
$225  million  for  projects  that  promote 
longer  term  n^overy  by  the  affected 
countries.  The  current  crisis  may  be 
alleviated  with  food  aid  alone,  but  the 
recurring  problem  will  not  be  solved 
unless  we  begin  to  look  at  the  historic 
causes  of  famine  on  the  continent.  It 
is  essential  that  we  link  emergency  aid 
to  projects  that  promote  a  return  to 
normalcy  in  agricultural  production. 

The  bill's  recovery  assistance  will  in- 
clude: 

Eighty  million  dollars  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  to  be  largely  imple- 
mented by  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  benefit  the  poorest  population 
groups,  such  as  agricultural  develop- 
ment, health,  water,  forestry,  energy 
renewal,  women  in  development,  and 
food  preservation  projects. 

Seventy  million  dollars  for  interna- 
tional disaster  assistance,  such  as 
emergency  medicines,  vaccines,  oral  re- 
hydration therapy,  shelter,  blankets. 
well-drilling  equipment,  seeds,  fertiliz- 
er, and  agricultural  tools. 

Fifty  million  dollars  for  assisting  ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons  in  Africa, 
with  an  emphasis  on  immediate  and 
longer  term  development  projects. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  to  assist 
in  overcoming  transportation,  storage, 
and  logistical  problems  affecting  regu- 
lar food  aid  programs  for  the  poorest 
population  groups. 
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I  want  to  stress  that  even  more 
funds  may  be  required.  Many  of  the 
private  voluntary  organizations  work- 
ing with  famine  victims  in  Africa  are 
concerned  that  the  need  for  nonfood 
aid  may  be  greater  than  presently  an- 
ticipated.   

In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  UNICEF's 
emergency  operations  unit  has  issued 
an  appeal  for  1  million  blankets,  of 
which  400,000  have  been  pledged  by 
Japan  and  Italy:  40,000  metric  tons  of 
seeds,  at  a  cost  of  $33  million,  for 
spring  planting;  medical  supplies 
valued  at  $5.4  million:  and  emergency 
shelters,  clothing,  stoves,  and  other  es- 
sential materials  at  a  cost  of  $5.2  mil- 
lion. In  Chad,  UNICEF  is  reporting  an 
urgent  need  for  water  supply  rehabili- 
tation and  well  drilling  equipment, 
trucks  to  transport  food  supplies,  and 
cattle  vaccine. 

Several  of  us  in  Congress  have  for 
nearly  2  years  been  calling  for  a  great- 
er U.S.  response  to  the  African 
drought.  We  were  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration finally  began  to  address 
the  food  needs  in  a  serious  manner 
during  the  past  3  months.  But  clearly 
the  funds  recently  committed  by  the 
administration  indicate  a  much  great- 
er—and as  yet  uiunet— food  need  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  American  people  have  respond- 
ed to  recent  media  coverage  of  the 
famine  with  an  outpouring  of  concern 
and  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  the  President  to  reflect 
the  humanitarian  instincts  of  the 
American  people  and  move  swiftly  to 
enact  this  legislation.  The  text  of  the 
legislation  follows: 

H.R.  100 
A  bill  to  make  available  supplemental  assist- 
ance  for  famine  relief  and  recovery   in 
Africa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  19M". 

TTTLK  I— AUTRORIZATIOIfS  OF  AmtOPXIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  by  Public  Law 
9&-473,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  198S  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  In  Africa— 

(1)  $382,000,000  for  purposes  of  section 
103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(3)  170.000.000  for  purposes  of  section  491 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  $4,000,000  for  purposes  of  section  667 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  and 

(4)  $50,000,000  for  the  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance"  account  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

TTTU  II— AmtOPKIATIONS 

Sic.  301.  The  following  sums  are  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
endlng  September  30,  198S.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 


January  3,  1985 


January  3,  1985 


OEPARTMKirr  or  AGRicrrLnntE 
Public  Law  480 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  Law 
480".  for  agricultural  commodities  supplied 
in  connection  with  dispositions  abroad  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
$610,000,000.  of  which  $610,000,000  U 
hereby  appropriated. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS 
AmOPUATES  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and 
Nutrition.  Development  Assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Agricul- 
ture, rural  development  and  nutrition.  De- 
velopment Assistance".  $283,000,000.  of 
which— 

(1)  $177,000,000  shall  be  for  inland  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954, 

(3)  $35,000,000  shaU  be  for  Project  Out- 
reach/Enhancement grants  to  provide  logis- 
tical and  other  program  support  for  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and 

(3)  $80,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
covery projects  to  benefit  the  poorest 
people,  including  projects  such  as  Income- 
generating  agricultural  development 
projects,  health  and  water  projects,  women 
in  development  projects,  forestry  and 
energy  renewal  projects,  and  food  protec- 
tion and  preservation  projects. 
Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  funds  used 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  used  for 
grants  to  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  to  international  organizations. 
International  Disaster  Assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional Disaster  Assistance",  $70,000,000.  of 
which  $30,000,000  shall  be  for  emergency 
health  needs.  Including  vaccinations. 

Operating  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development".  $4,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  which  shall  be  used  for 
management  support  activities  associated 
with  the  planning,  monitoring,  and  supervi- 
sion of  emergency  assistance  for  Africa 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance".  $50,000,000.  for  as- 
sisting refugees  and  displaced  persons  In 
Africa.  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
Trust  Fund  for  ICARA  II  for  projects  such 
as  those  proposed  at  the  second  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refugees  in 
Africa  (ICARA  II)  to  address  the  immediate 
and  longer-term  development  needs  created 
by  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Africa. 
The  remaining  funds  shall  be  for  emergency 
relief  and  recovery  efforts  in  Africa  by  the 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  for  use  under  the 
"African  Resettlement  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Project"  for  projects  such  as  those  pro- 
posed at  the  second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Assistance  to  Refugees  In  Africa 
(ICARA  II). 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  title  for 
"Public  Law  480".  for  "Agriculture.  Rural 
Development  and  Nutrition,  Development 
Assistance"  (other  than  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation and  recovery  projects),  and  for 
"International  Disaster  Assistance"  shall  be 
available  only  for  those  countries  In  Africa 
which  suffer  during  calendar  year  1985 
from  exceptional  food  supply  problems  due 
to  drought  and  other  calamities  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  World  Food  Program  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization),  except 
that  funds  appropriated  for  "Public  Law 
480"  may  also  be  used  to  reimburse  those 
ongoing  title  II  programs  from  which  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  were  transferred  in  order  to 
provide  emergency  relief  assistance  in 
Africa. 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  title  for  "Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development  and  Nutrition, 
Development  Assistance"  for  rehabilitation 
and  recovery  projects  and  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  title  for  "Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance"  shall  be  available  only  for 
those  countries  in  Africa  which  have  suf- 
fered in  the  last  two  years  from  exceptional 
food  supply  problems  due  to  drought  and 
other  calamities  (as  determined  by  the 
World  Food  Program  and  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization).* 


A     CALL     TO     UMIT     CONGRES- 
SION-  AL  TERMS  IN  OFFICE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  reform  congres- 
sional terms  of  office.  This  legislation 
would  limit  Senators  to  two  terms  of  6 
years  each:  Representatives  to  three 
terms  of  4  years  each.  The  House 
would  be  divided  into  two  classes,  each 
to  be  elected  alternately.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal,  and  others 
like  it,  would  help  to  replace  the 
narrow  interests  which  presently 
dominate  Congress  with  the  general 
public  interest  which  reflects  the 
better  judgment  of  the  American 
people. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  viewed  the 
Congress  as  a  body  in  which  citizen 
legislators  established  the  laws  by 
which  they  and  their  fellow  citizens 
chose  to  abide.  It  was  not  expected 
that  individuals  elected  to  Congress 
would  remain  in  Washington  for  years 
on  end;  rather,  it  was  felt  that  service 
in  the  Congress  would  be  the  same  as 
a  duty— not  necessarily  a  pleasant  one, 
but  important  if  the  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy were  to  succeed. 

We  have  strayed  from  this  concept. 
Life  as  a  Congressman  has  become  so 
attractive  that  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  remember  our 
purpose  for  being  here.  Often,  longevi- 
ty in  Washington  becomes  an  end  in 
Itself.  While  there  may  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  longer  periods  of  service 
that   have  become  prevalent   in  this 
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century— due  to  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  committee  system  and  the 
expanding  variety  and  complexity  of 
legislative  issues— it  is  also  true  that 
the  perception  of  Congress  as  a  desira- 
ble and  attractive  permanent  career 
has  grown  dramatically.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  American  people  have,  to  a 
large  degree,  lost  faith  in  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  Congress  to  repre- 
sent their  general  best  interest. 

Twelve  years  is  time  enough  for  any 
one  of  us  to  make  our  mark  In  Wash- 
ington, to  make  the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  course  of  our  Nation's  af- 
fairs that  our  forefathers  intended.  Al- 
though some  contend  that  a  limitation 
would  prematurely  end  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  few  exceptional  legislators— 
and  the  roll  of  those  who  have  been 
outstanding  Members  of  Congress  for 
20,  30,  and  even  40  years  includes 
many  of  the  leading  figures  in  our  Na- 
tion's history— I  nevertheless  would 
argue  that  my  proposal  would  provide 
an  opijortunity  for  many  more  out- 
standing Americans  to  apply  their  Ini- 
tiative, leadership,  and  talents  to  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  most  important 
reason  for  limiting  congressional 
terms  of  office  is  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  Gov- 
ernment. By  providing  for  the  regular 
turnover  of  congressional  membership, 
we  can  make  a  lasting  contribution  in 
this  area.  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens  to 
represent  them  on  a  temporary  basis— 
and  would  then  return  home  to  pursue 
their  various  chosen  careers.  We  are 
American  citizens  first.  Congressmen 
second— and  the  American  people  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  we  under- 
stand this  basic  fact. 

The  public  demands,  and  certainly 
deserves,  an  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  work  performed  by  Congress. 
According  to  all  the  surveys  of  public 
opinion  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Americans  overwhelmingly  support 
the  4-year  term.  My  own  constituents 
continue  to  voice  their  concern  that 
Congress  is  "out  of  touch"  with  their 
problems  and  needs.  They  believe  that 
elected  officials  should  serve  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  period  long  enough  to 
make  a  contribution,  but  not  for  so 
long  that  they  are  forgotten.  They 
fully  expect  to  receive  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment.  Mr.  Speaker,  holding 
elected  office  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  constitute  a  period  of  public 
service,  not  a  career.* 


NOT   'WORTH."  MAYBE.  BUT 
EQUITY 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  19SS 
•  Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times  yesterday  pub- 
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lished  a  thoughtful  editorial  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  pay  equity.  It  dispels 
much  of  the  confusion  concerning 
comparable  worth  which  has  been 
spread  by  some  who  oppose  eliminat- 
ing pay  discrimination  against  women. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2.  19851 

Not  "Worth."  Matbe.  But  E«umr 
There's  been  a  storm  of  confusion  in  the 
last  year  about  something  called  "compara- 
ble worth."  That's  been  the  slogan  of  those 
who  think  men  and  women  periormlng 
nominally  different  Jobs  should  receive 
equal  pay  if  those  Jobs  are  of  "comparable" 
vsilue  to  an  employer.  The  Idea  has  become 
so  controversial  that  the  phrase  Itself  i> 
probably  no  longer  useful. 

For  some,  "comparable  worth"  conjures 
up  a  nightmare,  a  wholesale  reordering  of 
all  Jobs  so  that  the  "worth"  of  nurses,  say.  is 
compared  to  that  of  nuclear  physicists. 
Others  find  the  underlying  concept  more 
palatable  when  It's  described  as  "pay 
equity."  What  should  count  underneath  the 
swirl  is  sex  discrimination,  the  often  surpris- 
ingly crude  and  tenacious  effort  to  pay 
women  less  than  men  for  similar  work. 

Normally,  pay  levels  are  and  should  be  de- 
termined by  supply  and  demand  in  the  Job 
market.  But  sometimes  women  have  had 
their  wages  depressed  because  the  work 
they  do.  while  truly  comparable  to  that 
done  by  men  for  the  same  employer,  is  clas- 
sified as  something  else.  That  is  the  condi- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  a  legal  theory  of  "com- 
parable worth,"  a  measure  by  which  such 
discrimination  might  be  rooted  out. 

The  theory  got  iU  biggest  booat  in  1983 
from  Federal  Judge  Jack  Tanner,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  state  of  Washington  had 
practiced  illegal  discrimination  by  segregat- 
ing differently  paid  jobs  by  sex  where  sex 
was  not  a  legitimate  qualification.  Female 
dental  assistants,  for  example,  were  paid  20 
percent  less  th  ji  predominantly  male  X-ray 
technicians.  "Barbers  '  were  paid  5  percent 
more  than  "beauticians"  by  state  institu- 
tions. Mostly  male  counselers  at  correction- 
al institutions  were  paid  8  percent  more 
than  mostly  female  counselors  at  mental  In- 
stitutions. 

Judge  Tanner  ruled  that  sex-based  distinc- 
tions violated  Title  VII  of  the  1964  OvU 
Rights  Act.  which  prohibits  discrimination 
in  employment  and  compensation.  The 
ruling,  if  upheld,  could  cost  Washington  $1 
billion  to  equalize  pay. 

How  far  to  stretch  this  principle  is  the 
Issue  In  a  dozen  current  cases.  New  York 
City  Is  the  defendant  in  a  suit  alleging  dis- 
crimination as  the  principal  reason  why 
police  dispatchers,  mostly  black  and  female, 
are  paid  $4,000  to  $6,000  less  than  fire  dis- 
patchers, overwhelmingly  white  and  male. 

Some  groups  appear  Intent  on  I4>pl}ring 
the  "comparable  worth  "  test  to  any  Job  cat- 
egory filled  mostly  by  women,  even  where 
there  is  no  proof  of  deliberate  discrimina- 
tion. Fearing  that  kind  of  broad  application, 
the  Reagan  Administration  opposes  the 
legal  concept  of  comparable  worth.  But  the 
National  Governors  Association  endorsed 
the  principle  of  pay  equity  for  public  em- 
ployees at  its  1954  annual  meeting. 

Many  state  and  local  governments  are 
finding  it  easier  and  cheaper,  however,  to 
correct  unfair  pay  schedules  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  According  to  the  National 
Committee  on  Pay  Equity,  more  than  15 
states  are  now  re-evaluating  Job  classiflca- 
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tlons  to  see  whether  they  betray  discrimina- 
tion. Deliberate  discrimination  between  men 
and  women  by  a  single  employer  is  imper- 
missible. Rooting  it  out  requires  some  con- 
cept of  fairness,  call  it  "pay  equity"  if  not 
"comparable  worth." 

But  no  such  theory  can  overcome  the 
much  less  deliberate,  socially  rooted  pat- 
terns of  segregation.  A  generation  ago,  for 
example,  because  they  were  mostly  barred 
from  many  fields,  women  were  much  more 
likely  than  men  to  become  teachers,  nurses 
or  stenographers.  The  remedy  for  that  kind 
of  segregation  is  to  keep  expanding  women's 
opportunities  in  other  lines  of  work  and  to 
let  the  market  determine  the  "worth"  of 
men  and  women  alike.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTiaJD  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  i»rw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JantLary  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance,  for  an  additional  5  years, 
ending  September  30,  1989.  This  title 
expired  on  September  30,  1984. 

Title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  provide  war  risk  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  insurance 
for  protection  of  vessels,  cargoes,  and 
crew  life  and  personal  effects  when 
commercial  insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  of  title  XII  is  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  U.S.  waterbome 
commerce,  including  the  maintenance 
of  essential  transportation  services  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

War  risk  insurance  was  provided  by 
the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  proved  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  civilian  and  military  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  with  total  premi- 
imi  receipts  in  excess  of  losses  paid. 
Title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  was  enacted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  in  1950.  It  was  tempo- 
rary legislation  that  would  expire  in  5 
years.  Congress  has  continued  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  title  since  then. 

Government  war  risk  insurance  is 
necessary  since  commercial  war  risk 
insurance  policies  now  in  effect  con- 
tain automatic  termination  clauses 
that  cause  insurance  to  terminate 
upon  hostile  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  of  war  or  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war  (whether  there  is  a  declaration  of 
war  or  not)  between  any  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, United  Kingdom  (or  any  other 
member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth), Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Without  govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance,  American 
vessels  would  be   without   protection 
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against  loss  by  risks  of  war  after  termi- 
nation of  the  commercial  policies. 
Ships  and  cargoes  would  not  move 
without  adequate  insurance  coverage. 

The  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  issues, 
for  a  fee,  binders  under  which  govern- 
ment wsir  risk  insurance  would  attach 
immediately  upon  termination  of  com- 
mercial war  risk  insurance. 

These  binders  give  back-to-back  cov- 
erage with  the  commercial  policies  and 
expire  at  the  end  of  30  days.  At  that 
time,  premiimis  for  the  Insured  period 
would  be  fixed  retroactively.  Contracts 
for  the  ensuing  period  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  time. 

An  identical  bill,  H.R.  5505.  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  15.  1984 
by  a  vote  of  413-0.  The  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  the  measure  and  it  died  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Since  authority  for  this  program  has 
expired,  I  intend  to  move  expeditious- 
ly to  insure  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion early  in  this  session.* 


WE  NEED  ARMS  CONTROL  NOT 
ANOTHER  ARMS  RACE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
99th  Congress  opens  with  a  number  of 
issues  which  need  to  be  addressed.  Key 
among  them  is  the  need  to  reduce  nu- 
clear tension  in  the  world  through  an 
active  pursuit  of  arms  control.  In  par- 
ticular, we  need  to  keep  weapons  out 
of  space  as  we  strive  to  stop  the  arms 
race  in  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

That's  why  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  tSDI],  commonly 
known  as  Star  Wars,  received  serious 
attention  last  year  from  a  number  of 
sources.  Including  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  commit- 
tee's examination  of  this  program  wiU 
continue  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Several  highly  respected  former 
Government,  defense,  and  arms  con- 
trol officials  have  lent  their  names 
and  expertise  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  space  program.  Most  re- 
cently. McGeorge  Bundy.  George 
Kennan.  Robert  McNamara,  and 
Gerard  Smith  collaborated  on  an  arti- 
cle in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine- 
winter  1984/1985— entitled  'The  Presi- 
dent's Choice:  Star  Wars  or  Arms  Con- 
trol." 

The  essence  of  that  article  is  high- 
lighted in  a  December  7th  column  by 
Philip  Geyelln  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  follows  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Geyelln  points  out  that  the  Bundy/ 
Kennan/McNamara/Smith  piece 

shows  how  the  President's  objective  of 
rendering  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
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and  obsolete  via  SDI  is  impossible.  To 
render  these  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete,  a  defensive  system  would 
have  to  work  perfectly.  According  to 
almost  everyone  a  perfect  population 
defense  is  impossible.  Even  Lieutenant 
General  Abrahamson,  Director  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion, agrees  that  such  a  perfect  de- 
fense is  impossible. 

Moreover,  while  the  administration 
promotes  the  idea  of  a  grand  defensive 
system,  the  Soviets  will  undoubtedly 
respond  by  upgrading  their  own  defen- 
sive systems,  and  also  by  increasing 
and  improving  their  offensive  systems 
to  overwhelm  any  kind  of  defense  we 
can  muster.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  made  this  point  last 
month  in  a  paper  he  prepared  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies— see  attached 
Washington  Post  article  of  December 
15,  1984.  entitled  'Ex-Defense  Chief 
Calls  Star  Wars'  Unrealistic."  Dr. 
Brown  argues  that  such  a  dual  arms 
race  would  result  in  making  us  more 
not  less  insecure,  a  conclusion  con- 
tained in  the  interim  report  released 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  on  May 
18,  1984.  The  subcommittee  report 
also  noted  the  unacceptable  multibil- 
lion  dollar  cost  of  the  Star  Wars  pro- 
posal as  well  as  its  adverse  impact  on 
our  relations  with  our  closest  allies  in 
NATO. 

The  SDI  is  billed  as  a  program  that 
will  result  in  the  reduction  of  offen- 
sive missiles,  but  in  testimony  before 
this  committee  last  Congress,  we  were 
told  that  this  is  not  the  case.  As  long 
as  the  SDI  is  promoted  as  a  viable  pos- 
sibility, the  Soviets  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  upgrade  their  own  defensive 
and  offensive  systems  leaving  little  or 
no  possibility  for  reduction  in  United 
States-Soviet  offensive  arsenals. 

President  Reagan  therefore  has  to 
make  a  choice:  Star  Wars  or  arms  con- 
trol. He  cannot  have  both.  These  arms 
control  experts  and  many  in  the  Con- 
gress would  advise  the  President  to 
make  the  choice  in  favor  of  arms  con- 
trol in  space.  We  must  prevent  the 
militarization  of  space.  The  world 
cannot  afford  two  arms  races. 

The  al}ove-mentioned  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  7.  1984) 

Four  Strikes  Against  "Star  Wars" 

(By  Philip  Oeyelin) 

Oalloplng  out  of  the  prestigious  thickets 
of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  the  Gang  of 
Four  has  struck  again.  Their  last  ride  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  U.S.  policy  of  "no  first  use"  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Given  their  identities 
(McGeorge  Bundy.  national  security  adviser 
to  presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson;  George 
P.  Kennan.  the  celebrated  Soviet  expert; 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  former  defense 
secretary,  and  Gerard  Smith,  a  veteran 
arms  control  negotiator),  it  stirred  a  lot  of 
dust,  but  no  change  in  policy.  The  Gang 
members  themselves  were  more  than  a  little 
ambivalent. 
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Not  so  this  time.  With  no  ifs  or  buts,  they 
have  pretty  nearly  devastated  President 
Reagan  s  cherished  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI).  Better  known  as  SUr  Wars,  it 
promises  nothing  less  than  an  airtight  de- 
fense against  nuclear  weapons  and  an  end 
forever  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
president  would  make  nuclear  weapons  "Im- 
potent and  obsolete"  by  first  developing  a 
U.S.  defense  and  then  sharing  the  secrets 
with  the  Soviets. 

With  stunning  unanimity,  the  Gang 
makes  a  compelling  case  that  the  proposal— 
now  far  advanced,  with  a  recommended  (26 
billion  first  installment  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  timetable,  and  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's name  and  prestige  inextricably  tied  to 
it— is  a  "dream  "  and  an  "act  of  folly"  that 
■cannot  be  achieved." 

There  lies  the  real  significance  of  the 
latest  strike  by  the  Gang  of  Four.  They  are 
not  talking  about  an  arguable  element  of 
nuclear  strategy.  Rather,  they  are  attacking 
a  fundamental  and  revolutionary  transfor- 
mation of  nuclear  policy  with  profound  im- 
plications for  the  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  And  they  are  doing  so  with  argu- 
ments readily  available  to  Reagan  In  early 
1983— If  he  had  put  the  proposition  to  the 
same  sort  of  rigorous  test  by  responsible 
people  on  his  own  staff.  In  the  bureaucracy, 
in  the  scientific  community. 

The  awful  truth— the  telling  commentary 
on  his  presidential  style— is  that  Reagan 
had  no  proposal  worked  out  when  he  first 
floated  the  idea  almost  casually  in  a  speech 
devoted  to  other,  known  quantities  in  his 
military  program.  He  had  only  a  fatuous, 
personal  vision  of  a  nuclear-free  world. 

The  Gang  of  Pour's  denunciation  of  Star 
Wars  is  withering.  To  work  at  all.  a  nuclear- 
defense  system  would  have  to  work  perfect- 
ly: "A  very  few  nuclear  weapons,  exploding 
on  or  near  population  centers,  would  be  hid- 
eously too  many."  But  "not  one  of  Reagan's 
technical  advisers  claims  that  any  such  level 
of  protection  is  attainable."  including  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  program.  Thus,  "the 
inescapable  reality  is  that  there  is  literally 
no  hope  that  Star  Wars  can  make  nuclear 
weapons  ol)solete." 

That  being  the  case  by  eml)arklng  on  the 
effort  with  such  fanfare  the  president  is 
guaranteeing  a  Soviet  counter-effort.  The 
net  result  can  only  be  a  "large-scale  expan- 
sion of  both  offensive  and  defensive  systems 
on  both  sides." 

More  than  enough  authorities  agree  with 
this  assessment  to  guarantee  big  trouble 
when  Congress  gets  down  to  the  business  of 
voting  on  the  huge  sums  of  money  the  presi- 
dent is  seeking- the  more  so,  given  the  enor- 
mous popular  appeal  of  a  nuclear-bomb-free 
world. 

But  the  problem  the  president  has  created 
for  himself  only  begins  at  home.  The  SDI  Is 
now  inescapably  an  arms  control  issue  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  certain  to  be  a  top  priori- 
ty when  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
sits  down  with  Andrei  Gromyko  next  month 
to  talk  about  how  to  proceed  with  the 
stalled  nuclear  arms  negotiations.  "The  So- 
viets will  want  to  stop  SDI  cold. "  says  one 
administration  arms  control  expert.  But  any 
effort  to  negotiate  away  projecU  still  in  the 
stage  of  research  and  development  raises 
awesome  problems  of  verification. 

The  more  likely  outcome,  the  Gang  of 
Pour  and  other  authorities  argue,  is  the 
breakdown  of  the  existing  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile treaty  of  1972  and  a  serious  threat  to 
progress  on  other  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  "In  this  real  world  It  Is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  Star  Wars  can 
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produce  anything  but  the  most  determined 
Soviet  effort  to  make  It  fruitless. "  the  au- 
thors conclude.  "The  only  kind  of  secret" 
that  could  be  shared  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Interest  of  making  "each  side  durably 
invulnerable  [is]  one  that  exists  only  in  Mr. 
Reagan's  mind." 

The  Gang  makes  a  plea  to  the  president 
to  abandon  his  dreams  in  the  interest  of  a 
serious  effort  to  achieve  some  progress  on 
arms  control  in  his  second  term.  With  a 
little  more  careful  study,  the  foursome 
gently  suggests,  the  president  "will  learn 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  good  agreemenU, 
or  possible  to  Insist  on  the  Star  Wars  pro- 
gram as  it  stands,  but  wholly  Impossible  to 
do  both." 

Palling  that,  the  remedy  must  be  found 
"in  a  long,  hard,  damage-limiting  effort  by 
Congress""  guided  by  the  words  of  the  late 
Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  when  he  found  one 
or  another  proposition  wanting:  'The  end  is 
unattainable,  the  means  harebrained,  and 
the  cost  staggering." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  15.  1984] 
Ex-Defense  Chief  Caixs  ""Star  Wars" 

Unrealistic 
brown  urges  jitnking  of  defense  flan 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
Former  defense  secretary  Harold  Brown 
said   yesterday   that  there  Is  "no  realistic 
prospect "  that  a  "Star  Wars"  defense  pro- 
gram  could    protect    the   U.8.    population 
against  all-out  nuclear  attack,  even  at  a  cost 
of  $1  trillion.  He  called  on  President  Reagan 
to  give  up  on  the  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
space  project. 

Brown,  who  has  dealt  with  space  weapon- 
ry for  more  than  30  years  as  a  physicist  and 
government  official,  also  estimated  the 
costs,  risks  and  feasibility  of  a  full  U.S.  de- 
fense and  two  less  ambitious  strategic  de- 
fense plans  being  considered  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  alternatives. 

He  complained  of  lack  of  clarity  In  the 
governmental  and  public  debate  about  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  dubbed  "'Star 
Wars, "  unveiled  by  Reagan  in  March  1983. 

The  major  alternative  plans,  described  by 
Brown  in  a  paper  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies, 
where  he  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Institute,  are: 

A  full-scale  U.S.  defense  against  nuclear 
attack,  to  replace  the  post-war  reliance  on 
"deterrence  "—the  threat  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tion—as the  basis  for  national  security. 

"Technology  does  not  offer  even  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  a  successful  population  de- 
fense." he  said.  As  one  of  several  examples, 
he  said  the  intensity  of  laser  beams  needed 
to  attack  enemy  missiles  early  in  flight 
would  have  to  be  "perhaps  a  million  or  more 
times  greater  than  anything  that  has  been 
achieved,'"  in  view  of  potential  Improve- 
menu  to  the  missile  systems. 

A  complete  antiballlstic  missile  defense, 
together  with  conventional  air  defense  and 
civil  defense  necessary  to  make  it  airtight, 
"could  approach  a  trillion  dollars"  in  cost  11 
practical.  Brown  said.  That  amount  is  about 
3Vi  times  as  large  as  the  current  U.S.  de- 
fense budget. 

At  a  news  conference  announcing  his  find- 
ings, Brown  referred  to  the  full-scale  "Star 
Wars "  plan,  which  has  provided  most  of  the 
political  and  public  support  for  Reagan's 
Initiative,  as  "an  Impossible  dream. " 

A  limited  program  to  defend  land-based 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  through  a 
terminal  defensive  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  "ensure 
the  U.S.  strategic  retaliatory  capacity."  he 
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said.  This.  Brown  noted,  would  mean  "not 
defending  people  but  defending  missiles 
which  threaten  to  destroy  people"  and  thus 
would  be  the  opposite  of  what  Reagan  has 
been  discussing  in  advocating  SDI. 

Such  a  program,  according  to  Brown,  is 
"feasible  with  known  technology"  at  a  cost 
of  $10  billion  or  more. 

This  program,  like  the  others  he  laid  out. 
would  require  U.S.  abrogation  of  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Brown 
said  that  no  existing  Soviet  threat  requires 
such  a  major  defense  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
capability  and  that  such  a  threat  "Is  not 
likely  to  arise  during  this  century  U  the  U.S. 
pursues  a  strategic  modernization  program, 
generally  along  the  lines  of  current  plans." 

Brown  recommended  continuation  of  "an 
extensive  research,  development  and  study 
program  on  antiballlstic  missUes"  centered 
on  protection  of  U.S.  missile  strike  forces,  to 
keep  open  the  option  to  proceed  later. 

A  limited  defense  of  cities  against  such 
small  nuclear  attacks  as  an  accidental  or  un- 
authorized launch  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
an  attack  by  a  country  or  terrorist  group 
poaaesslng  only  a  few  nuclear  weapons. 

He  compared  this  to  the  thin  nationwide 
terminal  defense  system  proposed  in  1967 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  An  alter- 
native could  be  "a  limited  space-based 
sjrstem"  giving  a  small  degree  of  protection 
to  the  entire  country. 

Brown  described  this  as  a  "damage  limita- 
tion" plan  to  "hedge  against  the  failure  of 
deterrence."  It  would  not  stop  a  major  or 
concentrated  ballistic  missile  attack  and 
would  provide  no  defense  against  terrorists 
or  small-country  antagonists  who  smuggle  a 
bomb  Into  the  United  SUtes  or  load  one 
Into  low-flying  aircraft. 

Such  a  plan  would  cost  "upwards  of  $100 
billion,"  according  to  Brown.  He  said  it 
"shouldn't  proceed"  in  view  of  the  narrow 
spectrum  of  threaU  it  could  counter. 

A  U.S.  decision  to  pursue  any  of  the  plans 
would  prompt  Soviet  countermeasures. 
Brown  said,  "certainly  an  increase  in  offen- 
sive missiles"  and  probably  in  bombers, 
cruise  missiles  and  Soviet  defensive  pro- 
grams. The  result  would  be  ""a  substantial 
competition  which  would  leave  both  sides  at 
least  as  Insecure  as  before,"  he  said. 

Because  large  increases  in  offensive  we^>- 
ons  are  an  answer  to  defensive  improve- 
ments. Brown  said,  "I  don't  see  any  chance 
for  an  arms-control  agreement  with  deep  re- 
ductions [in  offensive  weapons!  so  long  as 
the  posslbUity  of  a  strategic  defense  deploy- 
ment is  a  very  active  one." 

The  former  defense  secretary  in  the 
Carter  administration  expressed  under- 
standing of  the  discomfort  felt  by  Reagan 
and  his  predecessors  with  the  strategy  of  de- 
terring nuclear  attacks  on  the  United  States 
through  threat  of  massive  retaliation.  But 
he  said  practicalities  leave  "no  choice." 

In  recognition  of  this,  he  said.  Reagan 
should  "reaffirm  the  current  VS.  nuclear 
strategy."  Reagan  and  other  political  and 
military  leaders.  Brown  said,  "should  public- 
ly acknowledge  that  there  is  no  realistic 
prospect  for  a  successful  population  de- 
fense, certainly  for  many  decades  and  prob- 
ably never."  • 
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NATIONAL  ALOPECIA  AREATA 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PKintSTLVAMIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDTTATIVES 

Thunday  January  3,  19S5 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  7.  1985.  as  "National  Alopecia 
Areata  Awareness  Week."  Alopecia 
areata  is  a  serious  disease  which  af- 
fects approximately  2  million  people, 
particularly  children  and  young 
adults. 

Alopecia  areata  means  "bald  spot"  in 
Latin.  Alopecia  occurs  when  the  hair 
follicles  stop  production,  causing 
severe  hair  loss.  It  is  common  for  alo- 
pecia victims  to  lose  all  of  their  hair, 
including  eyelashes,  eyebrows  and 
body  hair.  The  follicles  remain  below 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  they  can 
resume  hair  production,  but  we  do  not 
know  yet  how  to  trigger  growth.  Re- 
searchers have  found  evidence  that 
this  "hibernation"  of  the  follicles  is 
caused  by  a  problem  with  body's 
immune  system,  and  they  believe  that 
a  cure  for  alopecia  Is  within  reach. 

Since  alopecia  areata  has  no  phys- 
ically debilitating  effects,  it  is  hard  for 
most  of  us  to  understand  just  how  dev- 
astating the  disease  can  be.  Most  alo- 
pecia victims  hide  their  condition  from 
friends  and  even  family  members, 
living  in  fear  that  someone  will  discov- 
er their  secret.  In  a  society  that  places 
so  much  importance  on  appearance, 
where  we  are  inundated  with  adver- 
tisements for  hair  care  products  which 
equate  beauty  with  shining  hair,  alo- 
pecia victims  do  not  easily  find  accept- 
ance. 

Alopecia  is  particularly  hard  on  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  who  are  its 
primary  victims.  Those  of  us  who  have 
children  of  our  own  know  just  how 
cruel  children  can  be  to  someone  who 
is  "different."  Children  with  alopecia 
learn  to  be  ashamed  of  their  condition 
very  early  because  of  the  cruel  teasing 
they  receive  from  their  peers.  Sadly 
enough,  this  sense  of  shame  is  often 
reinforced  by  adults.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  a  school  recently 
refused  to  admit  a  child  because  he 
had  alopecia.  He  was  a  bright  little 
boy,  perfectly  capable  of  keeping  up 
with  his  schoolwork,  but  school  offi- 
cials told  his  parents  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  a  special  school  just  because  he 
was  bald. 

Most  alopecia  victims  have  no  idea 
that  so  many  others  share  their  condi- 
tion. Often  they  believe  that  they  are 
the  only  ones  afflicted  with  this 
strange  disease.  They  hide  their  condi- 
tion with  wigs  and  makeup,  and  con- 
fide in  no  one.  Fearing  detection,  they 
often  give  up  swimming  and  other 
sports  that  might  cause  their  wigs  to 
fall  off. 
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In  the  past,  alopecia  victims  and 
their  families  suffered  alone.  Then  in 
1982  Ashley  Siegel  started  an  alopecia 
areata  support  group  in  California. 
Ms.  Siegel  had  turned  to  alcohol  and 
drugs  after  she  contacted  alopecia  at 
the  beginning  of  her  freshman  year  in 
college,  but  she  waged  a  successful 
battle  against  alcoholism  and  sought 
to  promote  public  awareness  of  alope- 
cia by  sharing  her  story.  Ms.  Siegel 
has  traveled  throughout  the  country 
speaking  about  the  disease,  and  she 
has  appeared  on  national  and  local  tel- 
evision. Her  story  has  also  appeared  in 
several  national  magazines. 

The  first  small  group  has  grown  into 
the  National  Alopecia  Areata  Founda- 
tion, a  network  of  support  groups  in  42 
States  which  has  helped  thousands  of 
people  cope  with  the  physical  and 
emotional  problems  caused  by  alopecia 
areata.  The  Philadelphia  area  chapter 
which  serves  my  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  an  active  support  group  with 
over  300  members.  They  work  to  reach 
out  to  other  alopecia  victims,  to  pro- 
mote public  awareness  of  the  disease, 
and  to  raise  funds  for  alopecia  re- 
search. 

With  sufficient  research  funding,  it 
is  possible  that  researchers  could  dis- 
cover the  cure  for  alopecia  areata  in 
this  decade.  But  now  alopecia  victims 
need  more  than  dollars— they  need  our 
understandiitg.  Most  of  the  trauma  as- 
sociated with  alopecia  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  public  ignorance  of  the  disease, 
and  our  inability  to  accept  alopecia 
victims  as  normal  members  of  society. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  set 
aside  a  week  to  promote  awareness  of 
alopecia  areata. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  and  to  cosponsor 
my  resolution  designating  "National 
Alopecia  Areata  Awareness  Week."* 


REFORMING  COMMITTEE 
RATIOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCALirOUfIA 
IN  THZ  HOU8Z  OP  RZPRZSEirrATrVXS 

Thursday,  January  3.  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  begin  a  new  Congress,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  measure  de- 
signed to  deal  with  an  old  problem— in- 
equitable committee  and  subcommit- 
tee ratios.  In  many  respects.  I  wish  I 
did  not  have  to  reintroduce  what  was 
House  Resolution  390  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress. But  so  long  as  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party  In  this  House  re- 
fuses to  grant  the  minority  party  rep- 
resentation on  committees  and  sub- 
committees in  accordance  with  its  nu- 
merical strength  in  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  I  feel  I  have  no  other 
choice.  A  written  request  for  redress  in 
the  96th  Congress  was  ignored.  Parlia- 
mentary efforts  to  obtain  redress  in 
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the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  were  de- 
feated on  straight  party  line  votes. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  deal  with  absent 
outside  interference.  So  there  is  no 
other  choice. 

Basically,  what  this  resolution 
does— and  it  is  identical  to  the  afore- 
mentioned House  Resolution  390— is 
provide  that,  within  30  days,  each 
standing  and  select  conunittee  of  the 
House,  except  for  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
(Ethics),  shall  be  constituted  in  the 
same  ratio  as  exists  between  the  two 
political  parties  in  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  In  addition,  all  sub- 
committees would  be  constituted  in  a 
similarly  proportional  manner  and  so 
would  all  committee  staffs.  The  only 
reason  the  Ethics  Committee  is  ex- 
cepted is  that,  unlike  any  other  com- 
mittee, its  ratio  of  minority  to  majori- 
ty members  is  specifically  dictated  by 
rule  X,  clause  6(a)(2)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House. 

A  few  figures  spell  out,  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  could  1,000  words,  just 
why  this  resolution  is  necessary.  In 
the  96th  Congress,  36.3  percent  of  the 
Members  elected  were  Republicans 
■but  the  GOP  was  given  7  fewer  full 
committee  and  38  fewer  subcommittee 
seats  than  such  a  percentage  would 
otherwise  suggest.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, things  got  even  worse:  after  win- 
ning 44.14  percent  of  the  congressional 
seats  in  the  1980  elections.  Republi- 
cans were  given  31  fewer  full  commit- 
tee and  81  fewer  subcommittee  seats 
than  their  electoral  showing  should 
have  earned  them.  And  in  the  98th 
Congress  the  problem  persisted:  after 
emerging  victorious  in  38.16  percent  of 
the  House  races  in  1982.  the  GOP  was 
shorted  on  full  committees  and  sub- 
committees to  the  tune  of  23  seats  and 
62  seats  respectively. 

What  difference  do  these  numbers 
make?  A  great  deal.  While  the  persist- 
ent committee  and  subcommittee 
shoriing  usually  involves  only  one  or 
two  seats  on  a  given  committee  or  sub- 
committee, look  at  the  number  of 
times  where  one  or  two  more  Republi- 
can voters  might  have  changed  the 
outcome  of  a  vote.  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  instance,  a  rescis- 
sion of  funding  for  a  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  was  approved  by  one  vote.  In 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
last  year  the  same  thing:  language 
continuing  price  controls  on  natural 
gas  was  adopted  by  one  vote.  And,  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  Turkey  carried  by  only  1  vote. 
Now  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  out- 
come would  have  been  different  in 
every  case  had  Republicans  Iseen  prop- 
erly represented.  But  it  could  have 
been.  After  all.  Republicans  had  less 
seats  than  they  deserved  on  all  three 
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committees  In  the  98th  Congress,  on 
two  of  the  three  in  the  97th  Congress 
and  on  one  of  the  three  (Appropria- 
tions) in  the  96th  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members 
who  are  new  to  this  body,  the  ration- 
ale that  is  given  for  this  rather  sys- 
tematic under-representation  of  Re- 
publicans on  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees is  that  a  working  majority  is 
needed  for  those  bodies  to  function  ef- 
fectively. By  working  majority  what  Is 
meant  is  not  just  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats on  committees— they  are  assured 
that  already— but  a  majority  of  like- 
minded  Democrats.  All  of  which 
means  that  any  Democrat  who  Is  not 
like  minded  has  a  problem  not  unlike 
that  faced  by  the  Republicans.  Unless 
truly  proportional  committee  and  sub- 
committee ratios  are  adopted.  Demo- 
crats at  odds  with  their  party  leader- 
ship on  various  Issues  will  be  substan- 
tially hindered  in  their  ability  to  form 
bipartisan  coalitions  just  as  surely  as 
will  Republicans.  So  this  is  not  just 
partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  af- 
fects Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  a  way  that  has  profound 
implications  for  the  future  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  country. 
For  if  the  ability  of  some  Members  to 
represent  their  constituents  is  artifi- 
cially diluted,  then  those  constituents 
are  effectively  denied  equal  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  elaborate  on 
this  all  important  point  a  moment.  In 
theory  at  least,  this  House  is  supposed 
to  represent  everybody  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  to  the  same  degree. 
That's  why  congressional  districts 
have  to  be  approximately  the  same 
size  regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located.  But.  if  Members  of 
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one  political  party  or  faction  are  given 
an  advantage  over  members  of  an- 
other political  party  or  faction  in 
excess  of  that  provided  them  by  the 
voters,  then  some  voters  are  not  get- 
ting the  same  degree  of  representation 
as  others.  Certainly,  the  Constitution 
intended  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
be  expressed,  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  reflect  that  desire,  but  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  "one-man,  one-vote"  con- 
cept which,  if  allowed  to  continue  una- 
bated, could  turn  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority into  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
all  too  quickly. 

Take,  for  example,  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Eiiergy  and  Commerce 
Committee  in  recent  years.  In  the  96th 
Congress,  in  which  Republicans  held 
159  of  the  House  seats,  the  Democrat 
majority  gave  the  OOP  15  of  42  full 
committee  seats  and  34  of  102.  or  one 
third,  of  the  subcommittee  seats.  But, 
in  the  98th  Congress,  to  which  7  more 
Republicans  were  elected  than  to  the 
96th  Congress,  Republicans  still  got 
only  15  of  42  full  committee  seats  and. 
worse  yet,  only  28  of  90.  or  31.1  per- 
cent of  the  subcommittee  seats.  Now, 
it  is  possible  that  when  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  and  Its  sub- 
committees are  constituted  for  the 
99th  Congress  they  will  reflect  the  14 
seat  gain  that  Republicans  made  In 
the  past  election.  But,  attsent  any  re- 
quirement in  House  rules  that  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  ratios  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  party  breakdown  in  the 
full  House,  it  is  also  possible  that  Re- 
publicans could  be  given  only  30  per- 
cent or  even  25  percent  of  the  seats  on 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce     Committee.     And     they 
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wouldn't  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

That  thought  I  mind.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  in  practically  every 
other  parliamentary  democracy  in  the 
world,  proportional  representation  on 
legislative  committees  is  a  fact  of  life. 
It  has  also  been  a  fact  of  life  over  in 
the  other  body  these  past  4  years  even 
though  the  majority  party  there  is  In 
the  minority  In  this  House.  Therefore. 
I  would  hope  that  the  majority  party 
in  this  House  would  see  the  light  and 
decide  to  support  the  resolution  I  am 
Introducing  today.  Fairness — some- 
thing the  majority  party  has  claimed 
to  champion  in  recent  months — dic- 
tates no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
this  whole  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  charts  de- 
tailing the  extent  to  which  Republi- 
cans have  been  denied  equitable  repre- 
sentation on  full  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, and  committee  staffs  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  after  the  resolution. 

H.  Res.  24 
Resolution  to  correct  the  current  dispropor- 
tlonaJ  seating  on  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes 
Resolved,  That  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  each  stand- 
ing and  select  committee   of   the   House, 
except  for  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  shall  be  consltltuted  in  a 
ratio  which  is  proportionate  to  the  member- 
ship of   the   two   political   parties   in   the 
House  as  a  whole;  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  also  be  so  constituted:  and  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  the  staffs  of  each  com- 
mittee shall  also  reflect  these  same  ratios. 
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SALUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  L. 
GINZTEN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CAUPOMflA 
IM  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Edward  L.  Glnzten.  re- 
tired chairman  of  Varlan  Associates, 
who  was  honored  at  the  15th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Stanford  Mid-Penin- 
sula Urban  Coalition  on  November  29, 
1984.  Dr.  Glnzten's  record  of  service  to 
his  community  marks  him  as  one  of 
the  truly  extraordinary  citizens  of 
California. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  coali- 
tion In  1968,  Dr.  Glnzten  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  together  people  from 
local  corporations,  government,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  community  or- 
ganizations to  address  the  social  issues 
brought  to  the  forefront  by  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1960's.  It  was 
his  belief  that  these  problems  had  to 
be  addressed  at  the  local  level  by  a 
partnership  of  people  in  the  communi- 
ty. His  tireless  efforts  in  the  critical 
early  years  of  the  Stanford  Mid-Penin- 
sula Urban  Coalition  were  a  key  to  its 
success  and  his  continued  support  of 
the  organization  for  the  past  16  years 
has  contributed  greatly  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Dr.  Glnzten  has  been  particularly 
concerned  about  the  need  for  afford- 
able housing  in  the  counties  of  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  in  the  State  of 
California.  As  cochalr  of  the  urban  co- 
alition, he  was  Instrumental  In  found- 
ing the  Mld-Penlnsula  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corp.  In  1970  to  build  housing 
for  low  and  middle  income  families  in 
the  area.  This  corporation  now  oper- 
ates independently  and  continues  to 
build  housing  units  in  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Clara  Counties.  Dr.  Glnzten  cur- 
rently serves  on  its  board  of  directors. 

I  commend  Mr.  Glnzten  to  you  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  our  col- 
leagues, as  a  man  truly  in  the  tradition 
of  our  very  best  public  citizens:  com- 
passionate in  his  ideals,  and  caring  in 
his  community.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISORY 

COMMISSION  ON  AMATEUR 
BOXING  AND  FEDERAL  PRO- 
FESSIONAL BOXING  PROHIBI- 
TION ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today  that  I  first 
introduced  last  October  to  ban  profes- 
sional boxing  and  to  establish  a  Con- 
gressional   Advisory    Commission    on 
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Amateur  Boxing.  Incident  after  tragic 
incident  occurs,  bringing  pain  and 
sorrow  to  families  of  men  who  are  in- 
jured or  killed  in  this  violent  sport, 
and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  as 
young  men,  mostly  black  or  Hispanic, 
mostly  poor,  imeducated,  and  without 
trade  or  employment,  have  been  re- 
cruited, trained,  and  encouraged  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  poverty  into  the 
world  of  boxing.  Boxing  is  their  salva- 
tion, they  are  told— it  is  their  road  out 
of  the  ghetto.  Boxing  supposedly  gives 
them  opportunities  they  otherwise 
never  would  have.  Boxing  supposedly 
gives  them  a  reason  to  stay  out  of 
trouble,  to  have  a  purpose  in  life,  a 
future  respect.  I  have  watched  all 
this— and  listened— and  I  am  impelled 
now  to  act. 

My  bill  bans  only  professional 
boxing  in  order  to  remove  the  illusory 
Incentives  of  a  professional  boxing 
career.  For  amateur  boxing,  my  bill 
would  establish  a  Congressional  Advi- 
sory Commission.  This  Commission 
would  study  amateur  boxing  and  its 
present  regulations,  determine  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  current  safeguards,  and 
make  recommendations  for  future 
action  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
health  and  potential  of  America's 
young  boxers.  I  recognize  that  ama- 
teur boxing  provides  some  limited  op- 
portunities for  young  men,  but  pro- 
longed participation  In  boxing  clearly 
has  proven  harmful  effects  on  the 
health  of  fighters.  With  some  safe- 
guards, amateur  boxing  can  be  a  posi- 
tive experience— but  only  If  the  boxing 
is  carried  on  with  strict  safety  regula- 
tions and  for  only  a  short  period  of 
time. 

But  professional  boxing  is  another 
matter.  What  kind  of  opportunities 
are  provided  these  young  men  through 
professional  boxing?  The  opportuni- 
ties I  see  all  involve  violence,  personal 
injury,  and  massive  exploitation.  The 
very  goal  of  a  boxer  in  the  ring  is  to 
render  his  opponent  unconscious— to 
fight  until  only  one  fighter  remains 
standing.  Boxing  Is  a  simplistic  display 
of  one  man's  physical  prowess  prevail- 
ing over  his  opponent's. 

But  even  the  victor  must  share  an 
element  of  physical  defeat,  for  by  the 
very  act  of  knocking  his  opponent 
senseless,  he  too  endures  physical 
abuse.  One  fighter  may  prevail  over 
the  other,  but  neither  prevails  over 
the  limitations  of  the  human  body. 

Repeated  blows  to  the  fighter's  head 
are  the  most  direct  means  to  victory 
for  a  boxer— professional  boxers  are 
paid  to  hit  and  be  hit.  But  Just  as  a 
boxer  is  paid,  he  also  pays  dearly  in 
return  for  the  sometimes  silent  but 
ever  present  injuries  his  brain  suffers. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has 
studied  the  prolonged  effects  of 
boxing  on  a  fighter's  brain,  and  has 
reached    the    same    conclusion    as    I 
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have— that  professional  boxing  should 
be  banned.  Every  professional  boxer 
suffers  some  degree  of  brain  damage— 
every  one.  Some  of  the  damage  is 
minimal;  some  is  readily  evident:  some 
does  not  manifest  itself  for  years,  all 
the  while  keeping  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  boxer.  We  all  know  the  familiar 
stereotype  of  the  hasbeen  Palooka. 
the  shambling  wrecks  of  fighters  who 
took  one,  or  a  thousand,  too  many 
punches. 

If  boxing  provides  such  wonderful 
opportunities,  as  I  am  told,  then  why 
aren't  young  men  from  all  walks  of  life 
recruited  for  the  sport?  Why  are  edu- 
cational opportunities,  mainstream 
employment,  and  long-term  beneficial 
opportunities  saved  for  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's youth  while  boxing  and  other  vio- 
lent sports  seek  participants  from 
America's  poorer  comers?  I  find  It  ap- 
palllng  to  think  that  at  the  expense  of 
a  real  future— a  future  of  health,  of 
learning,  of  meaningful  work- young 
men  devote  their  early  years  to  train- 
ing to  become  fighters  at  the  expense 
of  their  education  and  time  to  learn  a 
trade  or  profession. 

Young  men  are  exploited  by  the 
boxing  profession— the  promise  of 
fame  and  riches  is  flashed  in  their 
eyes  so  they  are  blinded  to  the  reali- 
ties of  a  fighter's  llf e— a  life  where  few 
are  famous,  few  are  wealthy,  but  aU 
risk  their  health.  We  all  know  that  for 
every  Leonard  or  All  there  are  1,000 
Kims.  10,000  pimched-out  wrecks.  For 
a  youngster  from  a  poor  neighborhood 
who  has  few  material  possessions,  his 
health  may  be  all  he  has.  Boxing  will 
likely  take  his  health  and  almost  cer- 
tainly give  him  nothing  in  return.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  allow  him 
to  keep  his  health  and  develop  his 
mind  and  his  abilities.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  develop  his  mind 
than  to  render  it  useless  through 
fighting. 

Once  professional  boxing  is  made  il- 
legal, amateur  fighters  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  pursue  boxing  in  lieu  of 
their  education  and  training.  There 
will  be  no  illusions  of  making  a  living 
from  boxing.  Since  there  will  be  no 
monetary  rewards  from  boxing,  a 
boxer's  career  wiU  be  relatively  short, 
and  the  damage  to  his  health,  particu- 
larly with  the  use  of  safety  equipment 
and  stringent  safety  regiilations,  will 
be  minimal. 

I  think  we  owe  all  of  America's 
youth  equal  opportunities  for  a  solid 
education  and  useful,  financially  satis- 
fying employment.  E^ach  young  man 
has  the  right  to  his  health,  and  we 
owe  each  young  man  an  education  and 
future— a  road  out  of  poverty  that 
does  not  dead  end  in  boxing,  but  a 
mainstream  of  education  and  training 
that  leads  to  a  healthy  and  secure 
fut  re.  We  must  stop  guiding  some 
youth  toward  the  opportunities  and 
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security  of  Madison  Avenue  while 
guiding  others  toward  the  eventual 
empty  destitution  of  Madison  Square 
Garden.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SYNTHETIC 
FUELS  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEMNSYLVAJIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1985 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
November,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
present  in  New  York  when  Mr.  John 
K.  McKinley,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Texaco,  received  the 
first  award  named  for  our  outstanding 
former  colleague,  the  Walter  Flowers 
Achievement  Award  in  Synthetic 
Fuels. 

For  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
McKinley  in  accepting  the  award. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  John  K.  McKiNi.rr 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Hopkins.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  attend  this  luncheon  and  hon- 
ored to  receive,  on  behalf  of  Texaco,  the 
Walter  Flowers  Achievement  Award  in  Syn- 
thetic Fuels. 

It  is  also  of  particular  meaning  for  me  per- 
sonally to  accept  this  award.  As  a  Congress- 
man. Walter  Flowers  represented  Tuscaloo- 
sa. AL,  the  city  wliere  I  was  bom  and  where 
I  attended  the  University  of  Alabama.  But 
more  importantly,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressionai  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search concerned  with  fossil  fuels.  Walter 
Flowers  represented  and  encouraged  in 
others  the  forward-looking  spirit  that  has 
made  this  Nation  great. 

Some  of  you  might  wonder  why  Texaco, 
an  organization  that  considers  itself  primar- 
ily an  oil  and  gas  company,  is  receiving  an 
awaird  for  synthetic  fuels. 

Quite  simply,  we  at  Texaco  believe  that  al- 
ternate energy  sources  are  a  wave  of  the 
future.  There  is  no  question  about  it:  that 
wave  right  now  is  a  very  small  one.  barely 
visible  if  you  are  standing  on  the  beach.  But 
if  you  row  out  to  where  it  is  forming,  you 
will  find  it  gathering  momentum.  And  when 
that  wave  becomes  a  breaker,  Texaco  has 
every  intention  of  being  right  there,  riding 
its  crest. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  continue  to  be  the 
workhorses  of  America's  economy.  They 
currently  provide  67  percent  of  its  energy. 
Over  the  long  term,  the  trend  of  petroleum 
production  In  the  United  States  is  definitely 
downward.  If  we  as  a  nation  want  to  use  our 
energy  resources  wisely  we  will  direct  our 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  toward  those 
areas  where  they  can  be  used  most  efficient- 
ly—home heating,  transportable  fuels,  pe- 
trochemical feedstocks,  and  lubricants. 

And  if  America  wants  to  have  reasonable 
security  as  to  energy  to  power  its  factories 
and  to  provide  electricity  to  its  homes, 
schools  and  places  of  work,  it  will  continue 
efforts  to  develop  alternate  forms  of  energy. 

The  key  question  is:  What  types  of  alter- 
nate energies  will  be  most  workable  in  the 
United  States? 

Nuclear  power  appears  to  have  stumbled 
at  the  starting  gate,  weighted  down  as  it  is 
with  political,  economic,  financial  and 
public  relations  problems. 
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Solar  energy  was  boosted  by  some  as  the 
brightest  object  in  the  universe  several 
years  ago.  but  it  seems  currently  to  have 
gone  behind  a  cloud. 

Then,  what  kinds  of  alternate  energies 
might  be  made  available  in  the  quantities 
needed  to  provide  electricity  and  other 
forms  of  stationary  power? 

Synthetic  fuels  offer  the  prospect  of  fill- 
ing that  need.  And  there  is  one  particular 
reason  for  that:  coal.  America  is  sitting  on 
top  of  20.000  to  25.000  quads  of  energy  in 
the  form  of  coal.  America  Is  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal. 

Hiat's  the  good  news  about  coal.  The  bad 
news,  as  almost  every  observer  knows.  Is 
that  the  production  and  use  of  coal  is  being 
linked,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  concerns,  most  prominent- 
ly acid  rain. 

To  the  environmentalist,  this  is  a  major 
concern.  To  the  businessman,  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge, and  ultimately,  an  opportunity. 

The  American  energy  Industry  is  being 
challenged  to  devise  ways  to  put  America's 
vast  reserves  of  coal  to  use— to  find  ways  to 
make  coal  a  clean,  flexible  and  efficient 
source  of  energy.  This  was  the  challenge 
back  in  the  1940's  when  Texaco  first  began 
research  in  gasification.  While  it  continues 
to  be  the  challenge  today,  great  strides  have 
been  made. 

Texaco  developed  its  coal  gasification 
process  in  a  step-by-step,  systematic  fash- 
ion. As  a  result,  the  Texaco  process  has  es- 
tablished its  commercial  viability  as  a  reli- 
able, cost-effective  way  to  produce  clean, 
medium  Btu  synthesis  gas  from  coal,  which 
in  turn  can  be  used  for  power  generation, 
fertilizer  manufacture  and  chemical  feed- 
stock. 

In  the  early  stages  there  were  the  demon- 
stration units.  One  such  is  the  165-ton-per- 
day  gasifer,  operating  since  1978.  at  the 
Ruhrchemie  A.G.  chemical  plant  in  West 
Germany.  It  converts  coal  into  synthesis  gas 
for  use  In  oxo-chemlcals  manufacture. 

The  Ruhrchemie  plant  was  followed  by  a 
190-ton-per-day  coal  gasifer  at  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority  facilltiea  In  Muscle 
Shoals.  All.  This  plant  first  produced  syn- 
thesis gas  as  a  feedstock  for  ammonia  manu- 
facturing in  1983. 

These  demonstration  units  led  to  today's 
commercial  plants.  The  Tennessee  Eastman 
plant  In  Klngsport  TN,  for  example,  uses 
the  Texaco  process  to  convert  900  tons  per 
day  of  coal  into  synthesis  gas  to  produce 
methanol  and  acetic  anhydride. 

In  Japan,  the  Ul>e  Ammonia  Industry 
Company  has  Just  started  operation  of  the 
first  of  three  commercial  facilities  it  Is 
building.  These  units  make  synthesis  gas 
from  coal  for  the  production  of  ammonia. 

The  moat  recent  commercial  facility,  the 
one  with  which  you  are  probably  most  fa- 
miliar, is  the  1.000-ton-per-day  coal  gasifica- 
tion plant  in  Daggett,  CA.  The  project  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  cool  water  project, 
the  name  of  the  Southern  California  E:dlBon 
Powerplant  nearby.  This  project  is  particu- 
larly unique  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  the 
first  commercial-scale  powerplant  using  coal 
gasification  In  the  United  States— and  I 
might  add,  the  first  we  believe  of  many  to 
come.  Second,  It  represents  and  reflects  the 
commitment  of  several  companies  in  private 
Industry  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
objective. 

We  believe  the  Texaco  gasification  proc- 
ess, which  Is  the  heart  of  cool  water.  Is  now. 
and  will  continue  to  be.  a  major  factor  In 
the  development  of  synthetic  fuels  because 
it  satisfies  the  three  critical  factors  of  suc- 
cess for  any  coal-based  energy  technology: 
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First,  It  Is  clean.  No  synfuels  program  will 
be  successful  which  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  realities  of  today's  America, 
which  call  for  a  cleaner  and  safer  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  the  process  is  flexible,  a  particu- 
larly Important  prerequisite  for  the  utility 
industry  which,  like  the  oil  business,  is 
trying  to  project  future  demand  in  a  climate 
of  uncertainty.  Texaco's  technology  allows 
the  modular  construction  and  Incremental 
sizing  of  plants  according  to  particular 
needs,  and  also  allows  use  of  a  wide  variety 
of  feedstocks. 

The  third  factor  is  the  bottom  line.  This 
gasification  process  can  compete  successful- 
ly with  most  conventional  coal  technology 
In  producing  electricity.  Our  calculations 
show  the  cost  of  power  from  a  Texaco-proc- 
ess  plant  to  be  some  10  percent  below  that 
of  a  conventional  coal-fired  plant  with  full 
clean-up  equipment. 

Looking  forward,  we  believe  the  primary 
use  of  gasification  wiU  be  for  the  production 
of  electricity.  Syngas,  however.  Is  highly 
versatile.  It  is  a  commercially  proven  build- 
ing block  for  producing  such  products  as 
methanol  ammonia  and  hydrogen — each  of 
which  Is  enjoying  renewed  interest: 

Many  refiners  are  now  using  methanol  as 
a  high  octane  blending  agent  for  motor  gas- 
oline. 

Syngas  is  already  the  source  of  ammonia, 
here  and  abroad. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  using  hydrogen 
increasingly  to  upgrade  heavy  oil  to  distil- 
lates and  fuels. 

Each  of  these,  and  the  many  other  alter- 
native products  from  syngas,  help  create 
new  markets,  new  business  opportunities 
and  new  potentials  for  profit. 

The  optimism  I  have  expressed  here  today 
is  not  voiced  in  disregard  of  the  facts 
around  us  In  the  energy  markets.  Uncertain- 
ty as  to  oil  price,  overcapacity  and  severe 
competition  abound.  Nevertheless,  we  see  a 
current  niche  for  synfuels— and  particularly 
for  the  process  which  you  have  recognized 
and  honored  with  this  award  today. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  at  Texaco,  and 
those  in  the  other  organizations  which  have 
supported  and  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  process— thank  you. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  accept  this  award.* 


PUBUC  PRODUCTIVITY  ACT:  RE- 
NEWING AMERICA'S  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MiinrESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  19SS 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago  the  book  "America  in 
Ruins,"  by  F>at  Choate  and  Susan  Wal- 
ters, focused  the  Nation's  attention  on 
the  deteriorating  condition  of  our 
public  capital  resources,  and  made  in- 
frastructure a  fitting  item  for  the 
front  cover  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  major  feature  articles  for  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  Time  maga- 
zine. 

In  the  past  few  years  Infrastructure 
has  slipped  from  the  front  pages— 
except  when  a  bridge  collapses  or  a 
road  turns  into  a  bomb-scape  of  pot- 
holes, and  the  Nation  has  turned  to 
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concern  for  Federal  spending,  the  defi- 
cit, and  the  national  budget.  But  the 
deterioration  of  our  infrastructure  has 
not  ceased  with  the  headlines,  and 
America's  once  proud  pMjrtfolio  of 
public  capital  resources  continues  to 
fall  to  ruin,  The  costs  of  replacing 
that  portfolio  in  the  future  will  dwarf 
any  repair  and  rehabilitation  program 
we  might  undertake  now. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  provide  the  seeds  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  rehabilitate, 
repair,  and  renovate  our  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges,  our  water  and  wastewater 
treatment  systems,  and  our  public 
buildings.  This  bill  Is  identical  to  H.R. 
5765,  the  Infrastructure  Improvement 
and  Public  Productivity  Act,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress. 

The  bill  will  not  solve  the  entire, 
multitrillion-dollar  infrastructure 

problem  in  this  country.  Nor  can  Fed- 
eral grants  do  the  Job  alone.  But  I  am 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  grants  pro- 
gram specifically  targeted  to  distressed 
areas  to  help  them  protect  and  im- 
prove their  infrastructure,  which  is 
the  prerequisite  for  any  more  compre- 
hensive economic  development  efforts. 

The  bill  has  two  purposes:  first,  to 
protect  our  priceless  existing  invest- 
ment in  public  capital  by  reversing  the 
neglect  and  negative  investment  of  the 
last  several  decades;  and,  second,  to 
prevent  future  neglect  by  assisting 
owners  and  operators  of  public  facili- 
ties to  establish  long-term  capital  im- 
provement programs  to  assure  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  of  this  national  re- 
source. 

The  Infrastructure  Improvement 
and  Public  Productivity  Act  of  1985  is 
a  multiyear,  one-shot  catchup  pro- 
gram to  assist  owners  and  operators  of 
public  capital  in  restoring  private  pro- 
ductivity by  upgrading  local  public  fa- 
cilities and  making  them  more  produc- 
tive. This  bill  would  provide  $2  billion 
per  year  in  grants,  on  a  50/50  match- 
ing basis,  to  distressed  areas  to  repair, 
renovate,  reconstruct,  or  construct 
public  facilities  which  contribute  to 
that  area's  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Eligible  recipients  would  be  owners 
and  operators  of  economic  develop- 
ment-related public  facilities:  States, 
counties,  townships,  municipalities, 
and  special  districts  such  as  water  and 
sanitation  districts  and  port  authori- 
ties. 

Funds  would  be  apportioned  to 
reward  those  States  and  other  levels 
of  government  making  the  greatest 
effort  to  preserve  their  own  public  fa- 
cilities, and  would  target  areas  where 
the  needs  are  the  greatest. 

State-by-State  allocations  would  be 
made  on  a  four-part  formula  which  re- 
flects population,  fiscal  capacity,  tax 
effort,  and  capital  expenditures.  At 
the  sub-State  level,  funds  would  be  di- 
vided roughly  on  the  basis  of  each 
level  of  government's  share  of  capital 
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spending,  that  is,  by  the  State  itself, 
counties,  townships,  municipalities, 
and  special  districts.  Projects  would 
have  to  be  located  in,  or  substantially 
benefit,  distressed  sireas. 

Funds  could  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  reconstruction, 
and  repair  of  public  facilities.  New 
construction  would  be  permitted 
where  no  similar  facilities  already 
exist.  Funds  could  also  be  used  to  sup- 
plement a  grant  for  a  similar  project 
made  under  another  Federal  program 
as  long  as  the  total  Federal  share  did 
not  exceed  80  percent. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  funds 
be  apportioned  fairly  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  bill  looks  to  the  future  by  estab- 
lishing a  pattern  of  capital  budgeting 
and  capital  improvement  program- 
ming so  that,  once  an  area  has  caught 
up  with  its  deferred  infrastructure 
needs,  it  won't  go  back  to  its  old  ways 
of  doing  business,  and  allow  its  newly 
refurbished  facilities  to  deteriorate 
again. 

Once  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  States,  the  Governor  is  required  to 
set  aside  1  percent  of  that  allocation 
for  capital  improvement  programs. 
The  State  itself,  and  any  local  govern- 
ments, could  receive  a  grant  on  a  one- 
time basis  to  develop  a  capital  im- 
provement program. 

The  CIP  would  be  a  5-year  schedule 
of  capital  improvements  based  on 
agreed  upon  priorities,  available  fund- 
ing sources,  and  local  financing  capa- 
bilities. It  would  include  a  list  of  all 
proposed  capital  improvements  ranked 
in  order  of  priority,  and  identification 
of  all  possible  funding  sources,  an 
analysis  of  the  financing  capability  of 
the  local  government,  and  a  schedule 
or  timetable  for  development. 

A  capital  improvements  program  for 
all  of  an  owner /operator's  public  fa- 
cilities would  be  the  condition  for  re- 
ceiving funding  under  this  program 
for  repair  or  improvement  of  a  single 
project  or  element  in  that  overall  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  note  also  that  this  bill  will 
dovetail  nicely  with  the  National  De- 
velopment Investment  Act,  which  I 
have  also  introduced  today.  This  bill 
requires  communities  to  design  devel- 
opment Investment  strategies  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  individual  projects.  These 
strategies  will  be  important  compo- 
nents of  the  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams developed  under  this  legislation. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  sumuna- 
ry  of  the  Infrastructure  Improvement 
and  I»ublic  F»roductivity  Act. 

IRFRASTRUCTURI  IlIPROVKlfZirT  AND  PUBLIC 

Productivity  Act 
Purpose:  To  establish  a  multiyear  Infra- 
structure repair  program  by  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  addressing  the 
urgent  need  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  aging 
public  facilities  and  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  capital  improvement  programs 
that  include  life-cycle  management  of  cap- 
ital Improvements. 
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What  the  bill  does:  The  Act  would  author- 
ize $2  billion  annually  for  a  period  of  five 
years  for  50%  grants  to  States.  Territories. 
Counties,  Municipalities,  Townships.  Special 
Districts,  and  Authorities  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  reconstruction,  and  repair 
of  public  facilities  that  are  located  in  or  will 
substantially  benefit  UDAG  (Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant)  eligible  areas. 

Eligible  projects:  Grants  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction,  renovation  and 
repair  of  public  facllties  such  as  any  road, 
street,  bridge,  water  or  wastewater-treat- 
ment  system,  building,  and  any  other  facili- 
ty related  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  area. 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  renovation  and 
repair  projects,  and  new  construction 
projects  are  only  permitted  where  basic  fa- 
cility does  not  exist  in  the  area. 

Limitations:  Grant  can  only  be  made  if 
project  is  part  of  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram: enhances  economic  development  op- 
portunities: contributes  substantially  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  area:  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  areawide  plans:  applicant 
demonstrates  maintenance  of  effort:  could 
not  otherwise  be  done:  applicant  demon- 
strates compliance  with  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Allocation  of  funds:  1%  set-aside  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Secretary  to  conduct  re- 
search for  improving  productivity,  manage- 
ment, and  extending  useful  life  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  for  the  development  of  new  ma- 
terials, technologies  and  methods  for  repair- 
ing public  faculties. 

One-fourth  of  1%  set-aside,  each  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Territories. 

Funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  of  the 
States  by  a  formula  which  considers  popula- 
tion, fiscal  capacity,  tax  effort,  and  capital 
expenditures. 

1%  set-aside  of  funds  allocated  to  each 
State  to  be  used  to  make  grants  to  establish 
and  improve  capital  budgeting  and  capital 
improvement  programs.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts  and  Areawide  Planning 
Agencies  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.* 


UNIV13iSrrY  FAdLTTIES  AND 
ITXPERT  REIVIEW 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA    . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  19SS 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  continuing  dialog  relating  to  uni- 
versity facilities  and  expert  review,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter 
which  Frank  Press,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
sent  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
academy. 

National  Academy  op  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12,  1984. 
Members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences 

Dear  Colleague:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
describe  briefly  a  problem  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  American  science  and  to  enlist  your 
support  in  its  resolution.  In  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  a  significant  number 
of  efforts  by  academic  institutions  to  secure 
funding  for  major  scientific  or  engineering 
facilities,  bypassing  established  evalaation 
procedures  based  on  merit  and  the  normal 
appropriations  process.  These  efforts  led  to 
direct  legislative  intervention  by  members 
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of  Congress  acting  on  beh&lf  of  some  univer- 
sities, which  have  drawn  funds  from  rela- 
tively scarce  research  budgets  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  entire  research  university 
system.  If  they  were  to  escalate,  the  possi- 
bility of  undermining  the  evaluation  and 
review  system  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  great  strength  of  American  science,  will 
become  a  reality. 

None  of  these  direct  political  approaches 
to  secure  funds  from  the  research  budget 
would  have  occurred  if  they  were  not  initi- 
ated by  members  of  our  own  community.  I 
am  therefore  writing  to  each  of  you.  re- 
questing that  you  play  a  leadership  role  In 
your  own  institution  and  in  your  own  region 
to  advocate  the  thoughtful,  deliberative 
process  of  evaluation  and  to  resist  involving 
the  political  process.  It  is  in  the  long-term 
interest  of  a  strong  American  science  to  use 
procedures  that  we  all  respect,  and  to  resist 
special -interest  political  favoritism  that  can 
only  hurt  the  overall  scientific  endeavor. 

I  write  this  letter  realizing  full  well  that 
in  the  past  "bricks  and  mortar"  appropria- 
tions have  been  part  of  the  political  process 
and  are  indeed  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  What  is  of  new 
concern  is  that  our  own  colleagues,  faced 
with  the  absence  of  a  national  program  to 
construct  new  facilities  for  science,  and 
stressed  by  severe  local  conditions,  will  com- 
pete with  each  other  In  the  political  arena, 
instead  of  working  together  to  develop  a  co- 
herent national  program  for  addressing 
these  urgent  needs. 

I  enclose  a  statement  of  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  which  was  adopted  last  fall. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Pkank  Prxss.  Prexident 

Enclosure. 
Statexbit  or  thb  Coohcil;  Pbdexai.  PtmD- 

IlfC   FOR   RCSKAHCH   FACILITIBS  AND  IRSTRU- 
MKHTATION 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  a  few 
instances  in  which  federal  funding  decisions 
for  major  university  scientific  facilities  have 
not  been  subject  to  an  appropriate  review 
process.  Informed  peer  Judgments  on  the 
scientific  merits  of  specific  proposals,  in 
open  competition,  should  be  a  central  ele- 
ment in  the  awarding  of  all  federal  funds 
for  science. 

In  the  past,  such  objective  systems  of  eval- 
uation have  met  the  needs  of  our  country 
well,  and  have  contributed  to  the  scientific 
preeminence  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
long  term,  they  also  help  to  maintain  the 
pluralism  that  is  important  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  American  science  and  is  character- 
istic of  political  decision  making. 

We  urge  that  the  academic  community 
and  public  officials  exercise  vigilance  to  pro- 
tect this  informed  evaluation  and  decision- 
making process  in  the  awarding  of  funds, 
not  only  for  the  support  of  scientific  re- 
search proposals,  but  also  for  major  scientif- 
ic facilities  and  instrumentation.* 


A  NEW  BONNEVILLE  LOCK: 
PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY 
ON  THE  COLUMBIA 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  19S5 
•  Mr.   WYDEN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
authorizing  the  constraction  of  a  new 
lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
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bia  River.  In  addition,  I  am  pleased 
that  my  Northwest  collea8:ue8  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Smith,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Craig. 
and  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  are  joining  me 
as  original  cosponsors  of  this  critical 
project. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted 
responsibly  last  year  by  pawing  an 
onmibus  water  projects  bill  that  In- 
cluded a  cost-sharing  plan  under 
which  one-third  of  the  Inland  project 
costs,  such  as  those  for  a  new  Bonne- 
ville lock,  would  be  borne  by  users.  Yet 
the  Senate,  hampered  by  administra- 
tion opposition  to  its  water  resources 
bill  as  well  as  the  House-passed  biU, 
failed  to  act  and.  consequently,  we  are 
entering  our  15th  straight  year  with- 
out a  major  water  resources  authoriza- 
tion. 

Such  inaction  is  irresponsible,  unac- 
ceptable and  simply  poor  public  policy. 
Those  who  have  fought  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  water  resources  projects 
state  that  they  want  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  That  is  a  good  goal  which 
we  all  can  support.  Yet  the  increased 
costs  resulting  from  these  delays 
would  seem  to  offset  most  of  the  sav- 
ings being  sought  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  when  I  first  in- 
troduced the  Bonneville  lock  authori- 
zation bill  in  1981,  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $145  million.  When  I  intro- 
duced it  in  1983,  the  estimated  cost 
had  risen  to  $167  million.  As  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  today,  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  is 
$191  million. 

If  the  new  Bonneville  lock  had  been 
authorized  and  construction  had 
begim  in  1981.  the  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  potentially  could 
have  been  almost  $50  million  from  the 
current  project  cost. 

Moreover,  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est, not  Just  the  regional  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  this 
project— as  well  as  others  that  will 
strengthen  our  national  waterway 
system— be  authorized. 

I  have  met  with  countless  exporters 
who  tell  me  that,  next  to  the  overval- 
ued dollar,  their  biggest  obstacle  to  ex- 
panding export  markets  is  transporta- 
tion costs.  The  completion  of  the  new 
lock  will  save  shippers  an  estimated 
$2.50  per  ton.  favorably  influencing 
the  cost  of  commodities  and  other 
products  consumed  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  So  it  will  be  not  be  just  the 
shippers  and  exporters  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  will  benefit,  but  any 
exporter  throughout  the  country  who 
uses  the  strategically  situated  Colimi- 
bla-Snake  system  to  ship  goods  to  the 
P&clhc  Rim  and  beyond. 

A  new  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  also 
will  augment  our  national  security  by 
providing  an  efficient  northern  mari- 
time transportation  route  not  depend- 
ent on  passage  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 
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A  new  lock  at  Bonneville  will  be  the 
single   biggest   jobs   producer   in    tht 
Northwest  and  will  leverage  an  esti 
mated  $500  million  in  new  private  in 
vestment.  The  need  for  a  new  lock  at 
Bonneville  Dam  and  the  cost-effective 
ness  of  this  project  have  been  docu 
mented    and    acknowledged    by    the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In 
fact,   duiing   the  98th   Congress,   the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  both 
authorizing  and  appropriating  legisla- 
tion for  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville. 

Specifically,  this  lock  is  needed  to 
meet  growing  maritime  commerce  ac- 
tivity on  the  Columbia-Snake  River 
System,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
navigation  systems  in  the  United 
States.  Major  commodities  shipped 
along  the  system  Include  grain,  petro- 
leum, containerized  general  cargo, 
forest  products,  automobiles,  steel  and 
dry  bulks.  In  fact,  the  Columbia-Snake 
system  is  virtually  the  only  U.S.  shal- 
low-draft waterway  handling  barged 
containers. 

The  Columbia-Snake  system  serves 
as  the  major  transportation  hub  and 
distribution  center  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  served  by  major  inter- 
state highways,  rail  lines  and  steam- 
ship and  barge  services,  providing  a 
true  multi-modal  transportation 
system. 

Yet  the  weak  link  in  this  strong 
multi-modal  transportation  system  is 
the  archaic  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam. 
This  lock,  which  was  built  in  1938,  is 
too  old  and  too  small.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
oldest  and  smallest  lock  on  the  seven- 
lock  river  system  and  because  it  is  the 
last  lock  on  the  system,  barge  traffic 
that  has  come  all  the  way  down  the 
river  often  is  forced  to  break  up  into 
smaller  tows  to  lock  through  the  Bon- 
neville E>am.  Not  only  does  this  situa- 
tion cause  delays,  which  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shippers  money,  but  it 
also  creates  safety  hazards. 

In  1980,  9,775.000  short  tons  were 
shipped  along  the  Columbia-Snake 
system.  By  2000,  the  Columbia-Snake 
Marketing  Group  estimates  that 
28,017,000  short  tons  will  be  shipped 
along  the  system.  This  figure  is  baised 
upon  goods  currently  shipped  along 
the  system  and  does  not  even  take  into 
account  new  goods  that  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  river  by  the  efficiency 
of  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  potential  for 
untapped  growth  on  the  Columbia- 
Snake  River  system  exists  and  that 
the  current  Bonneville  Lock  will  not 
be  able  to  handle  this  growth.  In  fact, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  pegged  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  lock  at  13  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  and  projects  that 
that  saturation  level  will  be  reached 
between  1988  and  1990. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  I  have 
included  language  in  this  bill  that  in- 
structs the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  take 
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into  account  economic,  legal  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns  when  determining 
where  dredge  spoils  from  the  project 
should  be  deposited.  This  language 
will  not  require  any  additional  studies 
that  could  delay  the  project;  it  does, 
however,  ensure  that  careful  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  this  important 
question  so  that  sensitive  environ- 
ments will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  dredge  spoils  from  the  lock. 

The  increasing  barge,  freighter  and 
tug  traffic  on  the  Columbia,  spawned 
by  the  Northwest's  growing  import 
and  export  community,  is  a  grown 
man  doing  its  best  to  fit  into  children's 
clothing.  But  we  cannot  even  ap- 
proach our  maximum  productivity 
with  the  restricted  access  through  the 
existing  lock  to  downriver  ports,  which 
are  our  gateway  to  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  to  our  future. 

A  new  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam  is  es- 
sential if  the  Columbia-Snake  system 
is  to  reach  its  potential  as  a  major 
league  waterway.  It  is  the  key  to 
progress  and  prosperity  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

H.R.  233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That  the  Bonneville  lock  and 
dam  project,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  30,  1935  (49  SUt.  1038), 
is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  construct  a  new  look  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  10,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $191,000,000.  In  con- 
structing such  new  lock,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  sites  for  the  disposal  of 
dredged  material  from  such  project 
taking  into  accoimt  economic,  legal, 
and  environmental  concerns  and  shall 
select  a  site  or  sites  for  the  disposal  of 
such  dredged  material  based  on  such 
evaluations.* 


OSTEOPOROSIS— A  SILENT 
EPIDEMIC 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  would  designate  the  first  week 
of  May  1985  as  "National  Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week." 

With  this  legislative  initiative  I  hope 
to  bring  attention  to  a  debilitating 
bone  condition  which  strikes  15  to  20 
million  of  our  older  Americans.  Al- 
though older  men  are  often  afflicted 
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by  a  senile  form  of  osteoporosis,  this  is 
a  disorder  which  mainly  affects  older 
women.  Osteoporosis  currently  poses  a 
threat  to  one-fourth  of  women  after 
menopause. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  "thinning"  of  the 
bones.  This  debilitating  bone  degen- 
eration is  associated  with  aging,  low 
calcium  levels,  and  loss  of  estrogen. 
Men  are  affected  by  osteoporosis  too, 
but  women— particularly  thin,  white 
women— are  prone  to  lose  bone  mass 
at  a  rate  twice  that  of  men.  According 
to  some  estimates,  the  postmenopau- 
sal woman  can  lose  as  much  as  38  mil- 
ligrams of  calcium  a  day,  which  results 
in  approximately  1  percent  overall  cal- 
cium loss  each  year.  The  deprivation 
of  this  important  element  weakens  the 
bones,  causing  fractures— in  fact,  an 
estimated  1  million  fractures  a  year. 

Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  our  population,  making  os- 
teoporosis a  rapidly  increasing  prob- 
lem. It  is  estimated  that  osteoporosis 
costs  the  Nation  over  $6  billion  annu- 
ally in  health  care  expenditures  in- 
cluding long-term  care  and  lost  earn- 
ings by  afflicted  older  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  expand  on 
this  important  point  by  providing  a 
breakdown  of  the  cost  of  osteoporosis 
as  estimated  by  Columbia  University: 
Direct  costs:  ThtnuaiuU 

Hospital  inpatient  services 3.250,750 

Outpatient      and      emergency 
room  institutional  services 38,150 

Outpatient      diagnostic      and 
therapeutic  services 4,130 

Physician  inpatient  services 345,690 

Phjrsician     office,     outpatient 
and  emergency  room  services.        153.980 

Other  practitioner  services 54,960 

Drugs 2,030 

Nursing  home  servioes 2,312.605 

Prepayments   and   administra- 
tion         128,640 

Nonhealth    sector    goods    and 
service 428,800 

Total  direct  costs 5,738.735 

Indirect  costs: 

Lost  earning— wage  earners 362,140 

Lost  earning— homemakera 53,300 

Total  costs 6.144.175 

Every  year  200.000  osteoporotic 
women  over  the  age  of  45  fracture  one 
or  more  of  their  bones.  Among  those 
who  live  to  age  90,  approximately  one- 
third  of  women  and  17  percent  of  men 
will  suffer  a  hip  fracture  that  will  pre- 
vent them  from  fully  regaining  normal 
activity  and  may  result  in  institution- 
alization. Severe  cases  of  osteoporosis 
can.  therefore,  often  mean  the  end  of 
independent  living  and  the  beginning 
of  dependency  in  the  older  individual. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  50.000  elderly  American  women 
die  every  year  of  complications  of  hip 
fractures— 10.000  more  than  those  who 
die  annually  from  breast  cancer.  In  ad- 
dition to  bone  fractures,  this  bone  con- 
dition can  also  cause  the  body  "to  col- 
lapse on  itself";  the  "dowager's  hump" 
is  an  example  of  the  progressive  short- 
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enlng  of  the  spine  and  is  one  of  the 
few  visible  signs  of  osteoporosis.  On 
the  average,  people  lose  an  inch  in 
height  as  they  age.  A  woman  suffering 
from  vertebrae  collapse  can  eventually 
lose  a  total  of  8  inches  or  more  from 
her  adult  height.  These  fractures  and 
the  resultant  deformity  and  disability 
is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
physical  and  emotional  pain. 

The  cause  of  osteoporosis  is  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  along  with  a  lowering  es- 
trogen level,  a  sedentary  life  style  and 
a  low  calcium  intake  can  also  allow 
this  bone  condition  to  develop.  Those 
Individuals  with  a  family  history  of  os- 
teoporosis are  at  increased  risk  as  well. 

liie  best  treatment  of  the  disorder  is 
prevention.  Studies  have  shown  that 
80  percent  of  bone  fractures  resulting 
from  thinning  of  the  bones  can  be 
avoided  with  increased  intake  of  calci- 
um and  estrogen— 50  percent  of  all 
fractures  could  be  avoided  with  the 
use  of  calcium  alone.  Younger  women 
in  their  thirties  and  forties  need  to  be 
especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
daily  exercise  and  calcium  Intake.  For 
years  doctors  believed  that  calcium 
was  not  that  essential  in  the  diet  of 
adults.  This  thinking,  however,  is  now 
changing  in  view  of  the  evidence  that 
an  adequate  daily  intake  of  calcium 
may  be  the  best  weapon  in  the  preven- 
tion of  osteoporosis. 

Most  Americans  do  not  realize  they 
are  calcium  deficient  with  an  average 
daily  intake  of  450  to  550  milligrams. 
It  is  now  recommended  that  individ- 
uals should:  One.  take  calcium  supple- 
ments of  1.000  milligrams  a  day  in 
their  thirties  and  1.300  milligrams  a 
day  after  age  40;  two,  exercise  daily  by 
such  weight-bearing  exercises  as  walk- 
ing or  Jogging;  three,  reduce  caffeine 
intake  and  stop  smoking. 

By  designating  the  first  week  in 
May,  "Older  Americans  Month",  as 
"National  Osteoc>orosis  Awareness 
Week",  I  hope  to  focus  attention  on 
this  serious  problem  and  also  to  help 
warn  our  elderly  population  and  those 
soon  to  be  elderly.  Through  an  active 
education  program,  perhaps  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  [HHS],  the  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  we  can  reduce 
the  incidence  of  osteoporosis  and  the 
pain,  deformity,  disability,  and  ex- 
penditures associated  with  the  disor- 
der. To  this  end,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  and  assistance. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  46 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 

May  1  through  May  7.  1985.  as  "National 

Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week". 

Whereas  15  to  20  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  afflicted  with  osteoporo- 
sis, a  degenerative  bone  condition; 

Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of 
postmenopausal  women  in  the  United 
States  develop  osteoporosis: 
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Whereas  32  percent  of  women  and  17  per- 
cent of  men  who  live  to  be  ace  90  will  likely 
suffer  a  hip  fracture  due  primarily  to  osteo- 
porosis; 

Whereas  more  than  50.000  older  women 
and  many  older  men  die  each  year  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  hip  fracture 
complications: 

Whereas  hip  fracture  complications  often 
result  in  loss  of  independence  for  older  per- 
sons: 

Whereas  approximately  $6  billion  is  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  United  States  for 
health  care  costs  relating  to  osteoporosis: 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  tissue  due  to  lack  of  estro- 
gen and  low  calcium  intake: 

Whereas  the  majority  of  persons  are  un- 
aware of  the  condition  of  osteoporosis:  and 

Whereas  the  best  treatment  for  osteopor- 
osis is  prevention  through  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  1  through  May  7,  1985,  hereby  is  desig- 
nated "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate activities.* 


THE      ENTERPRISE 
PLOYMENT        AND 
MENT  ACT  OP  1985 


ZONE      EM- 
DEVELOP- 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PEKKSYLVAIfIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  in  this  99th 
Congress,  the  Enterprise  Zone  Em- 
ployment and  Development  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  was  developed  In 
consultation  with  many  Members  of 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  In  this  body. 

Enactment  of  this  EInterprise  Zone 
Program  will  provide  for  an  experi- 
mental, free-market  initiative  to  deal 
with  economic  distress  In  inner  cities 
and  rural  towns.  The  program  has  two 
objectives:  the  first  is  to  create  jobs  in 
depressed  areas  of  our  Nation's  cities, 
both  large  and  small,  and  particularly 
to  create  jobs  for  disadvantaged  work- 
ers and  the  long-term,  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. The  second  goal  is  to  redevelop 
and  revitalize  economically  depressed 
geographic  areas. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  En- 
terprise Zone  proposal  is  to  create  a 
market  environment  in  depressed 
areas  through  relief  from  taxation, 
regulation,  and  governmental  burden. 
Our  goal  is  to  improve  municipal  serv- 
ices, to  increase  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector,  to  get  organiza- 
tions, neighborhood  associations,  and 
citizens  groups  active  in  our  depressed 
cities.  Most  importantly,  because  the 
program  is  based  on  the  concept  of  re- 
moving the  governmental  regulations, 
rather  than  providing  Government 
subsidies,  it  will  require  no  Federal  ap- 
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propriations.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
increased  business  activity  and  Job  cre- 
ation, this  legislation  will  actually  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
deficit  by  reducing  the  number  of 
people  on  unemployment  and  other 
means  of  support  and  providing  them 
with  jobs  that  provide  taxes  to  the 
Federal  coffers. 

The  pui-pose  of  this  program  Is  In- 
tended to  stimulate  new  economic  ac- 
tivity within  areas  that  have  not  oth- 
erwise had  any  new  activity  at  all.  The 
intent  behind  this  program  is  not  to 
stimulate  any  particular  kind  of  busi- 
ness, but  rather  to  let  the  market 
decide  what  kind  of  activities  should 
take  place  within  these  enterprise 
zones.  As  opposed  to  some  Federal  tax 
programs,  this  program  provides  a 
genuinely  balanced  set  of  stimuli  for  a 
broad  range  of  economic  activities  and 
businesses.  States  and  cities  will  be 
key  participants  in  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Program.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of 
1982.  11  States  had  enacted  enterprise 
zone  legislation  and  over  the  past  2 
years,  many  more  have  considered 
such  bills.  This  Enterprise  Zone  Pro- 
gram is  creative  federalism  at  its  best. 
State  and  local  governments  will  pro- 
vide incentives  and  contributions  to 
the  enterprise  zones  under  this  pro- 
gram. Their  participation  is  vital  to  an 
integrated  effort  at  all  three  levels  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  unemployment.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  other 
Federal  programs.  It  is  an  attempt,  at 
no  net  cost,  to  provide  something  new 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  needs  new 
ideas  and  new  approaches  to  solve  our 
economic  and  employment  problems. 

I  will  urge  expeditious  consideration 
of  this  legislation  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  well  as  the  Bank- 
ing and  Judiciary  Committees,  as 
these  are  the  committees  that  had  ju- 
risdiction over  this  legislation  In  the 
last  Congress. 

I  am  including  here  a  review  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation for  printing  In  the  Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  create  jobs,  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to 
strengthen  the  economic  activity  of 
our  Nation. 

SUMMiaiT  OP  THE  EMTEKPaiSX  ZOItX 

Emplotmbiit  Ain>  DsvxLoncxirr  Act  op  1985 

OBJ»CTI-VX8 

The  proposed  Enterprise  Zone  program  Is 
an  experimental,  free-market  initiative  for 
dealing  with  economic  distress  In  Inner 
cities  and  r\iral  towns.  Its  objectives  are 
twofold: 

To  create  joba  in  depreaaed  areas  of  our 
Nation's  cities,  large  and  small,  particularly 
Jobs  for  disadvantaged  workers  and  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals. 

To  redevelop  and  revitalize  the  geographic 
zone  areas  themselves. 

COHCXPTS 

The  underlying  concept  of  Enterprise 
Zones  is  to  create  a  free-market  environ- 
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ment  In  depressed  areas  through:  relief 
from  taxes,  regulations  and  other  govern- 
ment burdens:  Improved  municipal  services: 
and  involvement  of  private  entities,  organi- 
zations, neighborhood  associations,  and  citi- 
zens groups.  Because  the  program  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  removing  government 
burdens  rather  than  providing  government 
subsidies.  It  Involves  no  Federal  appropria- 
tions. 

The  removal  of  these  burdens  will  create  a 
climate  for  the  enterprise  system  to  flourish 
within  the  zones.  aJlowing  private  sector 
firms  and  entrepeneurs  to  create  Jotis  and 
expand  economic  activity. 

The  program  Is  Intended  primarily  to 
stimulate  new  economic  activity  within  the 
zones  which  would  not  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred at  all.  anywhere,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage existing  outside  activity  to  relocate 
into  the  zones.  In  addition,  the  intent 
behind  the  program  is  not  to  stimulate  a 
particular  kind  of  business,  but  rather  to  let 
the  market  decide  what  activities  should 
take  place  in  the  zones.  While  the  Federal 
tax  incentives  are  skewed  towards  labor-in- 
tensive businesses  and  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged workers,  the  program  generally  pro- 
vides a  balanced  set  of  stimuli  for  a  broad 
range  of  economic  activities  and  businesses. 

PROGRAM  STRUCrUKX 

The  proposed  legislation  establishes  what 
areas  are  eligible  to  be  designated  Enter- 
prise Zones  based  on  criteria  concerning 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  other  indica- 
tors of  distress.  However,  this  is  not  an  enti- 
tlement program,  and,  consequently,  eligible 
areas  do  not  automatically  become  Enter- 
prise Zones.  Rather,  an  eligible  area  must 
first  be  nominated  by  its  local  and  State 
governments.  Both  the  nominating  State 
and  local  governments  would  then  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  Federal  designation.  In  general, 
any  Jurisdiction  satlsf3rlng  the  minimum 
IMpulation  requirements  and  which  Is  eligi- 
ble under  the  UDAG  program  would  be  eli- 
gible for  State  and  local  nomination  if  it 
meets  the  distress  criteria. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  then  evaluate  the  zone  nomi- 
nation on  a  competitive  basis.  The  primary 
criterion  for  choosing  which  proposed  zones 
wlU  receive  Federal  designation  will  be  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  incentives  to  be 
contributed  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
incentives  and  contributions  consistent  with 
the  overall  Enterprise  Zone  theme  of  creat- 
ing an  open  market  environment  through 
the  removal  of  government  burdens.  These 
contributions  may  Include  tax  relief,  regula- 
tory relief.  Increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency 
of  local  services  possibly  through  experi- 
mentation with  private  sector  providers  of 
public  services,  and  involvement  In  the  pro- 
gram of  private  entitles,  and  neighborhood 
and  community  groups.  Other  contributions 
and  factors  will  also  be  considered  In  this 
competition. 

A  maximum  of  75  zones  will  be  approved 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  program. 
There  is  a  rural  setaside  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  zones  designated  over  the  three 
year  period.  Each  zone's  designation  will 
last  for  the  period  chosen  by  the  nominat- 
ing State  and  local  governments,  with  a 
maximum  of  20  years  of  Federal  participa- 
tion, plus  a  four-year  phaseout  of  that  par- 
ticipation. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 


PEOERAL  TAX  INCENTIVES 

The  major  features  of  the  Federal  tax 
package  are:  A  nonrefundable  Investment 
tax  credit  for  capital  investments  in  an  En- 
terprise Zone.  For  personal  property,  such 
as  machinery  or  equipment,  this  credit  will 
l)e  5  percent.  For  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  commercial,  industrial,  or 
rental  housing  structures  within  a  zone,  the 
credit  will  be  10  per  cent.  Unused  invest- 
ment tax  credits  may  t)e  carried  over  for  the 
life  of  the  zone  or  15  years,  whichever  Is 
longer. 

A  nonrefundable  10  percent  income  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  payroll  paid  to  quali- 
fied zone  employees  in  excess  of  payroll 
paid  to  such  employees  In  the  year  prior  to 
zone  designation. 

A  special  strengthened,  nonrefundable  5 
percent  income  tax  credit  to  employers  for 
wages  paid  to  zone  employees  who  were  dis- 
advantaged individuals  when  hired. 

A  nonrefundable  5  percent  Income  tax 
credit  to  employees  for  wages  paid  to  zone 
employees  for  wages  earned  In  zone  employ- 
ment. 

The  elimination  of  capital  gains  taxed 
within  the  zones. 

The  designation  of  suitable  Enterprise 
Zone  areas  as  Foreign  Trade  Zones,  provid- 
ing relief  from  tariffs  and  import  duties. 

The  continued  availability  of  Industrial 
Development  Bonds  <IDBs)  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  Enterprise  Zones  when  the  avail- 
ability of  such  bonds  is  terminated  else- 
where after  1986,  and  use  of  accelerated  cost 
recovery  for  IDB  financed  property. 

A  carryover  of  any  unused  employment 
tax  credits  for  the  life  of  the  zone  In  which 
a  firm  is  located  or  15  years,  whichever  is 
longer,  and  a  carryback  of  up  to  three  years. 

COST  AND  EPPECJ  OP  THE  TAX  PACKAGE 

The  Administration  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  the  Enterprise  Zone  program  in  FY 
1984  would  be  (87  million,  since  tax  incen- 
tives would  effect  taxable  years  beginning 
after  January  1.  1984:  and  the  cost  In  terms 
of  foregone  revenues  would  be  $400  million 
in  FY  1985,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  In- 
creased business  activity  would  have  oc- 
curred In  any  event  elsewhere.  The  total 
cost  of  the  program  would  then  Increase 
commensurately  in  future  years  for  In- 
creased numbers  of  zones.  When,  however 
any  of  the  business  activity  Is  new  and 
would  not  have  occurred  otherwise,  the  net 
cost  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

PEDERAL  REGULATORY  RELIEP 

Under  this  proposal.  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  (all  agencies  covered  by  the  Adminis- 
trative f>rocedures  Act)  will  be  given  discre- 
tionary authority  to  relax  or  eliminate  their 
nonstatutory  regulatory  requirements 
within  Enterprise  Zones,  but  only  upon  the 
request  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 

To  utilize  this  authority,  the  SUte  and 
local  governments  governing  each  zone 
must  request  Federal  agencies  to  relax  of 
eliminate  particular  regulations  within  the 
zone.  The  Federal  bodies  that  promulgated 
the  regulations  will  have  the  statutory 
power  to  grant  such  requests  at  their  discre- 
tion. Congressionally  mandated  standard 
will  dictate  how  the  agencies  use  this  discre- 
tion. The  standards  will  include  an  instruc- 
tion to  each  body  to  weigh  the  special  Job 
creation  and  economic  revitallzatlon  pur- 
poses of  the  zones  against  other  important 
aspects  of  the  public  welfare  which  may  un- 
derlie the  regulation,  and  to  relax  or  elimi- 
nate each  particular  regulation  within  the 
zone  when  appropriate.  A  Federal  regula- 
tory body  will  have  no  authority  to  take  any 
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action  without  a  prior  request  from  both 
the  State  and  local  governments  governing 
each  zone. 

Regulations  which  are  specifically  pro- 
posed and  spelled  out  by  statute  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  authority.  The  minimum 
wage  law,  for  example,  will  not  be  affected, 
since  the  statute  expressly  regulres  that  a 
minimum  of  $3.35  an  hour  be  paid.  The  au- 
thority will  only  be  used  to  relax  regula- 
tions where  agencies  now  have  some  discre- 
tion. Regulations  affecting  civil  rights  or 
the  relaxation  of  which  would  harm  the 
public  safety  or  health,  including  environ- 
mental health,  will  be  exempted  from  this 
authority. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

The  Enterprise  Zone  program  Is  not 
simply  a  Federal  Government  effort.  To  be 
successful,  the  program  must  tiave  substan- 
tial contributions  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  fact.  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions may  make  the  critical  difference  as  to 
whether  a  zone  succeeds  or  faUs. 

The  proposed  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions will  determine  which  zones  will  be 
Federally  approved.  The  Federal  posture  to- 
wards these  contributions  will  be  hlglily 
flexible.  No  particular  element  of  tax  relief 
or  regulatory  relief,  or  any  other  possible 
contributions  will  be  required.  Failure  to  In- 
clude one  element  In  a  State  and  local  pack- 
age or  contributions  can  be  offset  by  greater 
strength  in  the  other  elements.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  each  State  and 
local  contribution  package  will  be  competi- 
tively evaluated  against  the  other  State  and 
local  packages. 

In  the  area  of  tax  relief.  State  and  local 
governments  may  provide  reductions  in 
State  and  local  Income  taxes,  property 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  taxes  which 
vary  among  the  jurisdictions. 

State  and  local  deregulation  may  be  pro- 
vided in  such  areas  as  zoning,  occupational 
licensure  laws,  usury  laws,  price  controls, 
permit  requirements,  central  planning  regu- 
lations, and  building  codes. 

It  the  area  of  service  improvement,  "con- 
tracting out"  or  "privatization"  may  l>e  one 
means  of  Improving  local  services,  along 
with  increased  police  or  fire  protection  or 
street  or  sewer  repairs. 

State  and  local  governments  may  also  pro- 
vide funding  for  projects  which  contribute 
to  economic  development  in  a  zone,  such  as 
Job  training  or  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ments. These  governments  may  use  their 
Conununlty  Development  Block  Grants, 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants,  or  Reve- 
nue Sharing  funds  for  these  efforts. 

To  encourage  local  community  involve- 
ment. State  and  local  governments  may  en- 
courage the  creation  of  enterprise  associa- 
tions by  zone  residents.  These  associations 
may  undertake  the  provision  of  some  city 
services  in  their  areas;  help  local  residents 
to  participate  In  the  economic  success  of  the 
zones,  particularly  through  mechanisms 
providing  for  equity  participation:  and  sup- 
port volunteer,  self-help  efforts  for  the  zone 
areas.  Participation  In  the  program  by  other 
private  sector  organizations  In  performing 
these  functions  may  also  be  encouraged  by 
the  State  and  local  governments.  The 
extent  to  which  resldenU  of  the  zone  have  a 
stake  In  the  success  of  the  zone  will  be  an 
important  factor  In  the  Federal  designation 
competition.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  rollcall  No.  4,  I  was  imavoidably 
absent  because  of  a  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  William  P. 
Clark.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THEODORE  A. 
SWINARSKI 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mf.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  respected  citizen  from  Illinois 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  and  he  is 
Ted  Swinarski.  Ted.  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat, has  served  in  various  offices  of 
city,  county  and  State  government  for 
many  years.  His  political  career  began 
as  a  precinct  captain  of  the  12th  Ward 
Regular  Democratic  Organization. 

Ted  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives,  Fourth  district,  in 
1948  and  served  continuously  in  that 
post  for  seven  terms.  In  1982,  he  de- 
feated the  challenge  of  the  incumbent 
alderman  for  committeeman  by  a 
margin  of  almost  3  to  1. 

Swinarski  was  appointed  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve  District  in  1956  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1958.  In 
1958.  Swinarski  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  Coimty,  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  In  1960,  he  ran  for  re- 
election to  this  office  and  received  one 
of  the  highest  vote  totals  ever  record- 
ed for  county  office. 

In  1964,  legislative  enactment  abol- 
ished the  elective  office,  of  the  clerk 
of  superior  court  and  merged  it  into 
one  elected  office,  which  was  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  to 
administer  that  chancery  and  divorce 
divisions  of  the  circuit  court.  He 
served  in  this  position  imtil  1982. 

In  1969,  he  ran  for  the  office  of 
State  senator,  for  the  25th  District  for 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  office. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  commit- 
teeman, Mr.  Swinarski  has  always 
maintained  a  full-time  office  staff  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  residents  of 
the  12th  ward.  Numerous  youth  activi- 
ties were  initiated  by  Ted  Swinarski,— 
among  them— youth  achievement 
awards,  an  annual  bicycle  safety 
parade,  an  annual  Christmas  party  for 
children,  a  Halloween  art  contest, 
junior  Olympics,  and  sponsorship  of 
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many  basketball,  football,  baseball, 
and  swim  teams.  He  has  also  provided 
assistance,  without  charge,  to  senior 
citizens  of  the  12th  ward  by  offering 
various  services,  such  as  high  blood 
pressure  testing,  preparation  of  home- 
stead exemption  and  circuit  breaker 
forms.  Social  Security  information  and 
crime  prevention  seminars.  He  has  as- 
sisted many  deserving  young  students 
in  obtaining  scholarships  to  further 
their  educational  goals. 

Ted  is  also  a  member  of  many  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  Including, 
the  Moose.  Lions.  Elks,  Archer  Avenue 
Kiwanis.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
the  P.N.A. 

I  join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Theodore  A.  Swlnarski  for  his 
tireless  work  in  our  behalf.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABUSH 
THE  RADIO  MACCABEE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  RADIO  UBERTY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  ifrw  jrasEY 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1985 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  $3  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Radio  Maccabee,  a 
radio  program  under  the  auspices  of 
Radio  Liberty  which  would  broadcast 
in  the  Russian  language  to  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  growing  worse 
for  its  almost  3  million  Jews.  Emigra- 
tion, which  totaled  over  50,000  in  1979, 
has  fallen  to  less  than  1,000  last  year. 
Each  passing  day  brings  with  it  news 
reports  indicating  an  increase  in  state 
sanctioned  anti-Semitism  and  the  arbi- 
trary detention  of  those  who  seek  to 
practice  their  religion. 

While  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  In 
many  languages  to  the  various  nation- 
alities which  compose  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  does  not  have  a  separate 
service  for  the  Jewish  population.  In- 
stead, it  broadcasts  a  limited  amount 
of  information  over  its  Russian  Serv- 
ice which,  while  of  high  quality,  is  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression. 

Radio  Maccabee  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  fight  against  increased  attempts 
to  eradicate  Jewish  cultural  life  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  takes  name  from  the 
great  Jewish  warrior  family  of  Macca- 
bee which  led  the  fight  against  the  re- 
pression of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the 
Seleucid  empire  between  175  and  164 
B.C.  Their  success  in  rededicating  the 
Jewish  temple  is  commemorated  annu- 
ally in  the  holiday  known  as  Hanuk- 
kah.  Like  the  Seleucid  rulers,  the  Sovi- 
ets must  face  resistance  to  their  poli- 
cies which  are  intent  upon  preventing 
Jewish  culture  to  be  transferred  to  the 
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youngest  generation,  thereby  spelling 
its  demise  in  the  next  century. 

Radio  Maccabee  would  be  directed  to 
produce  programs  of  general  cultural, 
intellectual,  political,  and  religious  In- 
terest to  the  Soviet  Jewish  population, 
as  well  as  Hebrew  education  courses. 
Particular  attention  would  be  devoted 
to  ensuring  that  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  activists  as  well  as  the  re- 
fusnlk  ]?opulation  are  met.  It  is  meant 
to  supplement  and  not  replace  any  ex- 
isting programs  broadcasted  over 
Radio  Free  Liberty. 

As  long  as  emigration  ia  stifled. 
Jewish  cultural  support  must  be  a 
high  priority.  With  growing  Soviet  In- 
terference over  telephone  and  postal 
communications,  it  is  important  that 
radio  broadcasting  be  Increased  to  pro- 
vide Jewish  Information  and  education 
to  Soviet  Jews.  This  will  be  the  mes- 
senger of  hope  for  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  their  culture.* 
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EXTEND  THE  MILK  DIVERSION 
PROGRAM 


OHIOAN  WINS  NINTH  MARINE 
CORPS  MARATHON 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  back 
home  in  their  districts  the  Sunday 
before  last  November's  elections,  an 
important  event  took  place  here  in 
Washington.  £>C.  It  was  on  that  day. 
November  4,  1984,  that  the  Ninth 
Annual  Marine  Corps  Marathon  was 
run. 

I  am  proud  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  this 
year's  Marine  Corps  Marathon  was 
won  by  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district— 29-year-old  Brad  Ingram.  966 
Maumee  Avenue.  Mansfield,  OH. 

The  difficulty  of  Brad's  accomplish- 
ment can  be  appreciated  by  long-dis- 
tance runners,  neighborhood  joggers 
and  nonrunners  alike.  The  race  Is  a 
grueling  one.  to  say  the  least.  Just  to 
finish  the  26-plus  mile  course  is  a  real 
feat.  But  to  beat  out  the  more  than 
10,000  other  runners  who  attempted 
the  race,  as  Brad  did,  took  not  solely 
physical  stamina,  but  emotional 
strength  and  just  plain  guts.  Brad's 
time  of  2:19:39  was  truly  impressive. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  rep- 
resent such  a  fine  athlete  as  Brad 
Ingram  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  join  with  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Brad  on  his  outstanding  athletic 
accomplishment.* 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

m  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  the  1st  session  of  the  99th 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  most  fitting  to 
review  one  of  the  legislative  success 
stories  of  the  98th  Congress— the  Milk 
Diversion  Program. 

Just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
we  passed  compromise  dairy  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  serious  surplus  pro- 
duction problem  facing  the  dairy  In- 
dustry. The  cornerstone  of  that  com- 
promise was  the  Voluntary  Incentive/ 
Diversion  Program  I  and  several  of  my 
Wisconsin  colleagues  Introduced  in 
February  1983. 

At  the  time  the  compromise  was 
passed,  there  were  many  who  were 
skeptical  about  how  this  voluntary, 
producer-financed  program  would 
work.  Now.  after  12  months,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  success. 

In  1984.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration purchased  slightly  more  than 
8  billion  pounds— milk  equivalent — of 
surplus  dairy  products— less  than  half 
the  purchases  of  the  previous  market- 
ing year.  This  resulted  in  a  savings  of 
over  $1  billion  to  the  taxpayers  in 
fiscal  year  1984  alone. 

Regrettably,  the  Diversion  Program 
will  end  on  March  31—6  months  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  whatever 
new  dairy  program  may  be  in  the  1985 
farm  bill.  In  the  interim,  the  only  pro- 
gram available  to  our  dairy  producers 
will  be  two  10.50  per  hundredweight 
price  cuts. 

That  means  that,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  year,  dairy  farmers  will  face 
three  separate  programs.  This,  In  con- 
junction with  all  of  the  other  changes 
made  in  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram from  1981  to  1983,  is  clearly  un- 
reasonable. Without  program  continu- 
ity, farmers  simply  cannot  make  neces- 
sary business  decisions. 

Further,  if  experience  has  taught  us 
anything  in  the  last  4  years,  it  is  that 
price  freezes  and  price  cuts,  alone,  pro- 
vide no  incentive  to  farmers  to  reduce 
production. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Voluntary  Diver- 
sion Program  for  6  months— from 
April  1  to  September  30— until  the  end 
of  the  current  farm  bill  for  those  pro- 
ducers who  are  currently  enrolled  in 
the  program.  Participation  would  be 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  original  program  and  strictly 
voluntary— those  producers  who  do 
not  want  to  sign  up  for  a  6-month  ex- 
tension do  not  have  to. 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  make  two  ad- 
ditional $0.50  per  hundredweight  price 
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cuts  on  April  1  and  July  1.  Given  the 
success  of  the  diversion  and  promotion 
programs,  that  authority  is  clearly  no 
longer  necessary. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  important  legislation  that 
would  maintain  continuity  in  the  dairy 
program  for  our  farmers  and  retain 
the  current  levels  of  reduced  dairy 
production  in  our  country.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  32 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  ORBGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 

it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  today  from  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  bipartisan  introduction 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  a 
bill  designed  to  define  a  true  budget 
freeze. 

Although  this  is  the  4th  straight 
year  in  which  I've  joined  in  calling  for 
an  across-the-board  spending  freeze, 
today's  introduction  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  action  taken  to  date  by 
Members  of  Congress  interested  In 
passing  such  a  spending  freeze  In  Con- 
gress. 

Why  the  Importance  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  32?  Two  reasons: 

First,  the  time  has  come  to  clarify 
and  redefine  precisely  the  meaning  of 
a  budget  freeze.  This  definition  can  be 
found  In  the  body  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32. 

Second,  this  bipartisan,  bicameral  in- 
troduction of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 32  marks  the  first  time  that  the 
growing  support  for  the  budget  freeze 
being  expressed  this  year  by  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike  can  be  chan- 
neled into  a  worthwhile  legislative  ve- 
hicle. 

The  budget  freeze  must  be  rede- 
fined. At  the  time  I  first  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  in  1981  urging  that 
he  send  a  frozen  or  leveled  budget  to 
the  Congress,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
ensure  that  he  and  the  Congress  had  a 
clear  definition  of  what  I  meant  by  a 
fair,  across-the-board  budget  freeze. 
Since  that  time,  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  com- 
bined have  formulated  literally  dozens 
of  complicated  freezes— containing 
hundreds  of  modifications,  loopholes, 
and  formulas— all  under  the  guise  of  a 
budget  freeze.  In  short,  their  plans 
represent  a  meltdown. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  a  freeze 
is  a  freeze  Is  a  freeze. 

To  be  fair,  fiscally  responsible,  and 
politically  palatable,  a  budget  freeze 
must  be  evenhanded  and  across  the 
board.  No  exceptions.  Including  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  No  category, 
no  function,  no  program,  no  Individual 
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receiving  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  excluded  from  the 
budget  freeze.  With  a  true,  across-the- 
board  budget  freeze,  there  are  no 
sacred  cows. 

Today's  Introduction  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  32  is  truly  impor- 
tant for  political  reasons  as  well.  Any- 
time you  see  the  likes  of  Denny 
Smith,  Chuck  Grasslet,  Joe  Bisen, 
Max  Baucus.  Nancy  Kassebaum,  and 
Tom  Tauke  in  the  same  room  in  total 
agreement  on  a  plan  to  cut  the  budget 
deficit  by  $35  bUIlon.  political  history 
Is  being  made. 

We  Republicans  and  Democrats  can 
work  together  to  solve  our  deficit 
crisis  in  a  fair  and  even-handed 
manner.  It  is  our  intention  to  update 
and  expand  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32  into  a  complete  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1986  when  he  Congressional  Budget 
Office  formulates  its  new  baseline  and 
economic  assumptions,  expected  in 
February  of  this  year.* 


DANTE  FASCELL'S  30  YEARS  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVCS 

TTiursday,  January  3,  198S 

*  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Dante  Fasceix. 

Recently  Richard  G.  Capen,  publish- 
er of  the  Miami  Herald,  wrote  a 
column  praising  Chairman  Fascell's 
accomplisments  in  his  30  years  in  Con- 
gress. I,  too.  would  like  to  thank  my 
Chairman  for  all  he  has  done  for 
South  Florida  and  the  United  States. 

South  Florida  is  proud  to  have 
Dante  Pascell  representing  its  inter- 
ests in  Congress.  We  are  proud  to  have 
Dante  Fascell  as  our  colleague.  Amer- 
ica should  be  proud  to  have  Dante 
Fasceix  as  a  framer  of  Its  foreign 
policy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
column  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  2. 1B84] 
Fasceix:  Consummate  Conokkssman 

You'd  think  that  a  politician  who  has  Just 
been  overwhelmingly  re-elected  to  a  I6th 
term  In  Congress  might  be  tempted  to  coast 
momentarily.  Not  Dante  Fascell. 

The  morning  after  Election  Day  he  was 
off  to  Europe  as  chairman  of  a  congression- 
al delegation  to  the  NATO  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  [Among  other  accomplishments 
on  the  two-week  trip,  he  successfully  lob- 
bied for  Increased  defense-spending  commit- 
ments among  our  allies  there.] 

Since  returning  from  these  key  NATO  ses- 
sions, he  has  discussed  legislative  priorities 
with  a  home-builders'  group,  worked  to  help 
save  South  Dade's  Deerlng  EsUte  from  de- 
velopers, and  given  three  speeches  In  South 
Florida  He  also  managed  a  visit  with  his 
newest  grandchild,  bom  while  he  was  out  of 
the  country. 
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As  chairman  of  the  key  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  (HPAC).  Congressman  Pas- 
cell  spoke  late  last  week  with  the  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee— Richard  Lugar.  R-lnd.— 
to  encourage  a  bipartisan  approach  on  U.S. 
foreign-policy  matters.  Tomorrow  Pascell 
returns  to  Washington  as  a  principal  In  the 
Democratic  Party's  organizational  caucus  on 
Capitol  Hill.  On  Wednesday  he'll  return  to 
Miami  to  chair  a  panel  discussion  on  V£. 
Central  American  policy. 

Too  many  South  Ploridians  forget  that 
Dante  Pascell— who  has  done  so  much  for 
this  region— is  a  major  player  on  today's  na- 
tional scene.  After  more  than  28  years  of 
distinguished  service  on  the  HFAC.  he  has 
earned  his  slot  as  a  top  congressional  leader. 
I  think  we  often  overlook— or  take  It  for 
granted— the  Importance  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  the  truly  national  signlfiance  of 
his  iwlgnmrnt 

Well  known  as  a  practical,  hard-working 
legislation,  Dante  Pascell  is  on  the  schedule 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  heads  of  state,  and 
■enlor  17.8.  State  Department  officials.  His 
common-sense  thinking  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  complex  International  Issues  is 
highly  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  is  an  expert  on  Latin  American  prob- 
lems and  Is  strongly  committed  to  protect- 
ing human  rights.  Since  1976  he  has  chaired 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  a  joint  congres- 
sional-Ezecutlve  Branch  panel  that  moni- 
tors Soviet-bloc  compliance  with  human- 
rights  agreements. 

As  a  consummate  congressman,  he  man- 
ages a  careful  balance  between  international 
duties  and  constituent  demands.  He  has  an 
amazing  ability  to  rub  shoulders  with  world 
leaders  one  day  and  to  flip  hamburgers  at 
his  annual  Tropical  Park  picnic  the  next. 

Dante  Pascell 's  mark  on  South  Florida 
has  been  substantial:  Biscayne  (Bay)  Na- 
tional Park.  Federal  funds  for  repair  and  re- 
placement of  the  Keys  bridge  system,  acqui- 
sition of  Government-owned  land  for  Metro- 
zoo,  Port  of  Miami  expansion.  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  state  aid  to  Caribt)ean  refu- 
gees, and  Increased  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment assistance  for  South  Florida. 

He  has  taken  strong  leads  on  such  issues 
as  nuclear  nonproUferation.  the  War  Powers 
Act.  strong  support  for  Israel,  and  expan- 
sion of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Marti,  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

Pascell  is  a  master  of  political  negotiation. 
"I  want  to  get  things  done  around  here."  he 
says.  According  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  the 
South  Ploridlan  has  "an  instinctive  sense  of 
where  the  middle  lies  and  how  to  get  there." 

Florida  Congressman  Larry  Smith  consid- 
ers Pascell  his  mentor.  "Dante  is  a  tremen- 
dous national  asset  right  here  in  Dade 
County.  He  has  every  bit  the  credentials  of 
a  Secretary  of  State— and  more.  Congress- 
man Bill  Lehman  puts  it  this  way:  "Dante  is 
a  man  of  absolute  Integrity.  He's  an  inspira- 
tional leader  and  a  man  of  his  word." 

Pascell.  whose  parents  were  Italian-immi- 
grant dairy  farmers,  came  to  Miami  from 
New  York  in  1925  at  age  8.  "As  the  first- 
bom,  I  was  expected  to  be  musical,  and  I  got 
stuck  with  the  violin,"  he  recalls.  Though 
Pascell  never  became  a  concert  violinist,  his 
musical  skills  did  help  pay  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Miami,  where  he  played  in 
a  dance  band. 

In  1954,  Fascell  started  his  congressional 
career  with  a  strong  plea  for  our  nation  to 
"sell  itself  abroad  rather  than  let  Russia 
move  in."  That  concern  continues  today.  "If 
we  are  not  out  in  the  world  giving  our  mes- 
sage,   we    will    lose    out,"    Fascell    warns. 
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"We're  simply  not  telling  our  story."  That's 
why  he  has  worked  vigorously  for  three  dec- 
ades to  obtain  Federal  funds  for  programs 
dedicated  to  spreading  the  message  of  free- 
dom around  the  globe. 

During  the  next  Congress.  Fascell  hopes 
to  play  a  role  in  developing  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  He  already  has  sent  such  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Reagan  Administration.  "Too 
much  is  at  stake  otherwise."  he  says.  "It's 
going  to  take  the  best  of  all  of  us  if  we  are 
going  to  survive  the  nuclear  age.  That's  the 
greatest  issue  of  our  time." 

E>ante  Fascell  believes  our  country  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  service  and  sac- 
rifice. He  ought,  to  know:  As  this  area's  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  Congress,  he  has  given 
an  abundance  of  each  for  more  than  30 
years. 

South  Florida— and  our  country— could 
not  ask  for  a  more-dedicated  public  serv- 
ant.* 


NEED  FOR  SOLIDARITY  WITH 
THE  POUSH  PEOPLE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Poland  in  recent  months  have  generat- 
ed worldwide  concern.  While  progress 
has  been  made,  recent  events  threaten 
himian  rights  in  that  country.  It  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  must  continue  to  apply  pressure 
on  the  Polish  government  on  behalf  of 
the  Polish  people. 

Amnesty  was  granted  in  August  1984 
to  all  political  prisoners.  This  amnesty 
was  a  significant  step  and  progress  has 
continued.  Just  last  month  Piotr  Mier- 
zewski  and  Bogdan  Lis.  two  leading 
Solidarity  spoltesmen  were  released. 
Subsequent  to  these  actions  the 
United  States  has  eased  sanctions 
against  Poland.  The  most  important 
step  has  been  the  U.S.  decision  to 
remove  our  objection  to  Polish  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

However,  not  everything  is  rosy  in 
Poland.  While  there  has  been  a  limit- 
ed easing  of  internal  tensions,  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Poland  have  been  vola- 
tile and  full  of  broken  promises.  While 
some  Poles  are  released,  the  Polish 
Government  threatens  a  new  crack- 
down. The  most  shocking  violation  of 
trust  was  the  murder  of  Father  Jerzy 
Popieluszko,  an  outspoken.  pro-Soli- 
darity Catholic  priest.  Officials  In  the 
Interior  Ministry  confessed  to  the  ab- 
duction and  to  the  killing  of  Father 
Popieluszko.  and  are  on  trial.  The 
tragic  death  of  Father  Popieltiszko  has 
brought  to  light  threats  and  abduc- 
tions against  other  Poles. 

The  reaction  among  Poland's  labor 
and  hiunan  rights  activists  has  been 
peaceful  but  pronounced.  Human 
rights  monitoring  committees  have 
been  formed  to  monitor  police  vio- 
lence. The  Government  has  responded 
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to  these  groups  and  to  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations with  force;  these  groups 
have  been  threatened  and  foreign 
Journalists  have  been  threatened  with 
prosecution  if  they  attended  events 
held  by  these  monitoring  committees. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
peaceful  demonstration  last  December 
in  Gdansk  to  commemorate  those 
Polish  workers  killed  during  the  1970 
worker  strikes  was  forcefully  dispersed 
by  the  Polish  militia  and  the  secret 
police.  Clearly  these  Mtlons  are  a  re- 
treat from  the  progress  In  Poland  with 
respect  to  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  domes- 
tic and  international  pressures  which 
Poland  faces.  However,  we  cannot  use 
these  threats  as  an  excuse  to  remain 
silent  on  hiunan  rights  abuses  in 
Poland.  Just  as  the  House  has  spoken 
out  on  abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
South  Africa  and  Central  America,  so 
too  must  we  speak  out  against  the 
threats  and  violence  against  the  Polish 
people.  For  this  reason  I  and  89  of  our 
colleagues  are  introducing  today  a  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  the  Polish 
hiunan  rights  monitoring  committees 
as  well  as  for  the  peaceful  gestures 
made  by  the  Poles  insisting  that  they 
will  no  longer  tolerate  suppresssion 
and  intimidation  tactices  made  by  the 
Government.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  express  its  support  and  sym- 
pathy for  their  cause  and  for  the  non- 
violent manner  in  which  the  Polish 
people  are  resisting  this  repression.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  I  hope  that  the  full 
House  will  consider  this  important 
human  rights  issue  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

On  December  13.  1984,  the  3-year 
anniversary  of  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Polish  American  Congress  spon- 
sored the  U.S.  premiere  of  the  Tom 
Stoppard  film,  "Squaring  the  Circle." 
In  conjunction  with  this  event.  AFL- 
CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R. 
Donahue  and  Solidarity  representative 
Waclaw  Adamczak  spoke.  Both  gentle- 
men eloquently  brought  home  the 
need  for  continued  U.S.  action  and  the 
problems  facing  the  Polish  people.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  statements  of  Messrs. 
Donahue  and  Adamczak. 
Statement   or   AFL-CIO  Secretaiiy-T^eas- 

UREK  Thomas  R.  Donahtje  to  the  Solidar- 

Nosc  Reception 

I  am  delighted,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
to  welcome  all  of  you  to  our  headquarters 
on  this  special  day. 

It  was  three  years  ago  today  that  General 
Jaruzelskl  imposed  martial  law  on  the 
Polish  people,  outlawed  Solidamosc.  and  ar- 
rested thousands  of  trade  union  activists. 

Clearly  this  is  not  an  event  to  be  celebrat- 
ed. But  It  is  an  occasion  to  be  marked  by  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  support  for  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  Poland  who.  guided  by 
the  irrepressible  spirit  of  Solidarity,  contin- 
ue to  struggle  for  an  added  measure  of  de- 
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mocracy.  human  rights  and  free  trade  un- 
ionism. 

Today  that  struggle  is  expressed  In  count- 
less forms — cultural  and  educational  organi- 
zations, underground  publishing  houses, 
church  activities,  mutual  aid  societies,  and, 
of  course,  the  underground  Solidarity  move- 
ment—and it  Involves  tens  of  thousands  of 
people. 

To  all  of  them  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
not  only  to  lend  material  support  but  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Polish  government  that 
it  cannot  expect  economic  assistance  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  oppress  its  own  people. 

For  those  who  formulate  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  government,  the 
question  of  Poland  may  be  fraught  with  am- 
biguity. But  for  the  AFL-CIO.  our  task  is 
clear:  It  Is  to  respond  as  fully  as  we  can  to 
the  needs  of  the  workers  of  Poland— Just  as 
we  seek  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers of  South  Africa.  El  Salvador  and  Chile. 

This  evening  you  would  have  been  wel- 
comed here  by  President  Kirkland.  but  he  is 
in  Brussels  attending  an  Executive  Board 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  where  the  issues  of  South  Africa 
and  Poland  are  being  discussed. 

We  have  just  received  word  that  President 
Kirkland  and  a  delegation  from  the  ICPTU 
attempted  today  to  deliver  to  the  Polish 
Embassy  In  Brussels  a  statement  in  support 
of  workers  rights  in  Poland  and  demanding 
restoration  of  trade  union  rights.  The  dele- 
gation was  turned  away  from  the  Embassy. 

In  Warsaw  today.  Solidarity  founder  Lech 
Walesa  called  for  "open  action"  to  revive 
free  trade  unions  in  Poland  and  said  his 
banned  trade  union  was  still  alive. 

"I  call  on  all  union  activists  to  take  up 
this  action  now."  Walesa  said.  "Solidarity  is 
alive.  It  Is  a  big  national  movement  striving 
for  the  respect  of  human  rights  and  the  dig- 
nity of  every  man  In  Poland."  Reviewing  the 
situation  In  Poland  since  the  December  13, 
1981.  clampdown.  Walesa  said:  "The  last 
three  years  revealed  a  complete  bankruptcy 
of  those  who  Imagined  that  in  Poland,  one 
can  bring  about  changes  without  the  aid  of 
the  ijeople." 

In  a  clandestine  broadcast  Wednesday 
evening,  which  was  jammed  by  the  authori- 
ties. Solidarity  called  the  clampdown  "Black 
December"  and  said  the  government  had 
"little  to  be  proud  of." 

But  the  Communist  Party  newspaper  de- 
fended the  clampdown  and  said  "The  appli- 
cation of  instruments  of  martial  law  were 
efficient." 

Tonight  In  America,  we  pledge  our  voice 
will  not  be  stilled  In  support  of  the  senti- 
ments Walesa  expressed. 

We  are  here  this  evening  to  see,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States,  a  remarkable 
motion  picture  about  the  struggle  of  Soli- 
damosc and  Its  leader  Lech  Walesa.  It  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  first  film  ever 
written  by  the  world-renowned  playwright. 
Tom  Stoppard. 

It  is  called  "Squaring  the  Circle."  and  It  is 
also  being  premiered  today  In  Chicago, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Stoppard  took  the  title  from 
a  speech  In  his  play  which  likens  the  geo- 
metric Impossibility  of  squaring  a  circle 
within  the  same  area  to  the  Impossible 
dream  of  a  free  trade  union  surviving  In  a 
totalitarian  Marxist  State. 

We  are  fortunate,  on  this  day  of  Solidari- 
ty with  Solidamosc,  to  have  with  us  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  of  Soli- 
damosc, Waclaw  Adamczak.  He  is  an  econo- 


mist and  was  co-author  of  Solldamosc's  eco- 
nomic program.  He  comes  from  Poznan,  was 
jailed  for  eight  months,  was  released  In  July 
of  1982  and  now  resides  In  the  United  States 
and  works  for  the  Committee  in  Support  of 
Solidarity. 

Remarks  by  Waclaw  Adamczak,  Member  or 

the  Committee  in  Sitpport  op  Soudasity 

IN  New  York. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: On  behalf  of  the  Committee  in  Sup- 
port of  Solidarity.  I  would  like  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  your  support  of  solidar- 
nosc.  and  for  continuing  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  the  polish  people. 

The  screening  of  Tom  Stoppard's  play, 
which  you  are  sponsoring  today,  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  your  efforts  to  remind  the 
American  people  about  our  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  preservation  of  human  dig- 
nity. I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for 
taking  exception  to  one  sentence  printed  in 
the  invitation  to  this  event.  It  says  that 
Stoppard's  drama  Is  about  the  rise  and  fall 
of  solidarity.  It  Is  true  that  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  marital  law  in  Poland  exactly  three 
years  ago  Solidamosc  has  fallen  on  hard 
times,  but  It  has  not  fallen! 

The  squaring  of  the  circle  did  not  stop  on 
December  13.  1981.  The  continuing  stmggle 
of  the  solidarity  underground,  of  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  Indeed  of  the  whole  Polish 
society  has  consistently  forced  the  rulers  of 
Polalid  to  wrestle  with  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  first  free  trade  union  in  the  Commu- 
nist ^Irorld.  Even  the  most  recent  events 
demonstrated  that  three  years  of  Com- 
munist-military mle  have  failed  to  solve  the 
political  and  economic  crisis  in  Poland.  In 
fact.  General  Jaruzelski  lost  even  in  his  at- 
tempt to  wrap  his  unquiet  people  in  a  blan- 
ket of  silence,  to  make  the  Polish  crisis  in- 
visible so  that  he  could  pretend  before  the 
West  that  Poland  has  retumed  to  normal. 
Every  time  he  has  made  a  gesture  to  reas- 
sure Western  democracies  that  it  would  be 
all  right  to  resume  normal  economic  and  po- 
litical relations  with  his  government,  a  cry 
of  the  oppressed  rises  from  behind  his  back. 

The  murder  of  Father  Popieluszko  in  the 
hands  of  the  secret  police— in  a  police 
state— is  but  the  latest  and  best  known  Inci- 
dent. During  the  last  three  years  there  have 
been  many  others.  Over  sixty  people  have 
been  killed  in  Poland  by  the  security  forces. 
Some  were  shot  in  the  streets,  others  were 
murdered  In  secret,  just  like  Father  Popie- 
luszko. You  all  know  about  the  arrests,  har- 
assment of  opposition  activists,  dismissals 
from  jobs,  and  other  repressive  actions 
taken  against  anyone  who  refuses  to  remain 
a  silent,  ol)edient  subject  of  the  Govern- 
ment; against  people  who  continue  to 
oppose  the  destructive  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  police 
and  security  lorces  are  not  the  only  instru- 
ments of  the  Jaruzelski  regime  In  Its  at- 
tempt to  still  the  Polish  society.  Equally,  It 
Is  using  economic  policies  for  the  purpose  of 
repression.  The  disorganization  of  the  econ- 
omy, shortages  of  food  and  basic  consumer 
goods.  Government's  labor  practices,  and 
the  entire  system  of  distribution  are  used  to 
punish  the  society  for  Its  rebelliousness,  for 
its  stubbom  demand  that  people  be  given  a 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Therefore  nobody  should  be  fooled  by  the 
diplomatic  signals  the  regime  is  sending  to 
the  west,  or  by  the  solemn  expression  of 
concern  and  sorrow  which  the  General 
adopu  for  the  benefit  of  gullible  foreign 
joumalists.  So  long  as  the  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  repression  in  Poland  continues,  no 
amount  of  aid  can  help  the  Polish  people;  it 
can  only  be  used  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  very  regime  which  Is  responsible  for  Po- 
land's present  situation. 

The  Stoppard  play  presents  the  history  of 
solidarity  in  1980  and  1981  as  a  high  politi- 
cal drama.  I  know  that  you  will  appreciate 
its  concern,  its  sympathy  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  Poles,  and  its  occasional  humor.  Let 
me  just  make  this  plea  for  Solidarity  and 
for  Poland:  Remember  that  the  card  game 
that  you  will  see  In  the  film  is  played  not 
with  a  deck  of  cards  but  with  the  Uvea  and 
hopes  of  a  wounded,  oppreaaed.  and  en- 
slaved people  who  nevertheleai  have  not 
been  defeated.  Let  each  of  us  do  what  he  or 
she  can  to  help  them  in  their  noble  struggle. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


DEFENSE  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  198S 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Defence  Petroleum 
Reserve  assuring  emergency  supplies 
for  our  defense  forces. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Defense 
needs  about  50,000  barrels  per  day 
[b/d]  of  fuel  for  peacetime  operations. 
Demand  would  increase  to  between  2 
and  2.5  million  b/d  during  a  multiple- 
theatre,  full  mobilization  conflict.  As 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  Illustrates, 
military  fuel  supplies  can  become  ten- 
uous in  both  peacetime  and  during  full 
mobilization. 

Part  of  our  past  planning  for  emer- 
gency military  needs  has  included  the 
development  of  our  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  [NPR]  system.  The  largest 
part  of  that  system.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  1— Elk  Hills— lies  within 
my  Congressional  District.  While  Elk 
Hills  can  supply  4  percent  of  EKDD's 
current  wartime  and  16  percent  of  the 
Department's  peacetime  requirements, 
continued  production  will  reduce  the 
Reserve's  value  so  that,  for  example, 
only  5  percent  of  DOD's  peacetime 
needs  could  be  supplied  in  the  year 
2000.  Shutting  in  Elk  HUls  is  not  the 
solution  either.  Not  only  would  it  take 
6  to  12  months  to  bring  Elk  Hills  back 
to  full  production,  but  ultimate  recov- 
ery from  the  reserve  could  diminish  by 
as  much  as  37  to  110  million  barrels  of 
currently  recoverable  reserves,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  I  have  seen. 

The  alternative  I  propose  is  simple: 
Construct  a  dedicated  facility  with  a 
minimum  drawdown  capacity  of  3  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing creates  a  Defense  Petroleum 
Reserve  having  the  energy  equivalent 
of  100  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  in 
total  storage.  Generally,  supplies 
would  be  available  for  use  for  emer- 
gency national  defense  purposes  iden- 
tified by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
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would  only  be  released  on  a  Presiden- 
tial declaration  of  an  emergency. 

To  fund  this  reserve,  the  bill  gener- 
ally sets  aside  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  the  U.S.  share  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  petroleum, 
the  U.S.  royalties  on  such  production 
and  of  other  revenues  the  United 
States  may  derive  from  NPR  oper- 
ations. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  allows 
more  prudent  production  of  our  cur- 
rent Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  system 
by  ending  the  3-year  cycle  that  cur- 
rently affects  NPR  operations.  Instead 
of  considering  whether  to  shut  in 
fields,  risking  loss  of  crude  oil  re- 
sources, the  United  States  could  effi- 
ciently produce  the  Naval  Petroleiun 
Reserves  in  return  for  construction  of 
a  rapid  drawdown  facility  dedicated  to 
fueling  our  defense  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  want  to 
make  two  things  about  this  new  bill 
quite  clear.  First,  the  Defense  Petrole- 
um  Reserve  allows  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  the  overall  plan  for 
the  new  Reserve,  and  the  Department 
would  be  free  to  employ  more  than 
one  storage  site  so  long  as  it  followed 
the  guidelines  for  plan  development 
required  by  the  bill.  Second,  the  bill 
provides  authority  for  the  acquisition 
of  various  kinds  of  facilities.  I  would 
expect  such  authority  to  be  used  only 
in  cases  of  dire  need.  As  the  United 
States  has  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
fining and  other  fuel  processing  capac- 
ity, there  appears  to  be  no  need  to  use 
such  authority  today,  and  it  is  provid- 
ed largely  as  a  precaution. 

Again,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  bill. 
A  dedicated  facility  offering  our 
armed  forces  emergency  energy  sup- 
plies will  improve  our  niilltary's  readi- 
ness and  help  eliminate  some  of  the 
uncertainties  the  Defense  Department 
faces  in  trying  to  ensure  fuel  is  avaU- 
able  when  needed.* 


CHILD  HEALTH  REVOLUTION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

9  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  amidst  the  tragic  and  sober- 
ing news  about  famine  in  Africa  comes 
some  good  news  which  we  should  not 
overlook.  The  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
[UNICEF]  1985  report  points  the  way 
to  saving  7  million  children  each  year. 

UNICEF  has  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  what  amounts  to  a  child  sur- 
vival revolution.  They  include  oral  re- 
hydration salts,  breast  feeding,  growth 
charts,  and  expanded  immunization. 

What  is  amazing  about  the  UNICEF 
plan  is  that  it  not  only  saves  the  lives 
of  children,  but  also  reduces  popula- 
tion growth.  UNICEF  estimates  that  if 
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its  four  point  plan  cuts  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  half  in  the  next  decade, 
world  population  would  reach  only  8.5 
billion  instead  of  a  possible  10.5  bU- 
lion. 

Already,  new  child  health  programs 
have  lowered  child  deaths  and  popula- 
tion growth  in  Columbia.  Brazil.  Alge- 
ria, Indonesia,  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  much  more  to 
do  and  a  strong  U.S.  commitment  to 
UNICEP  can  help  ensure  that  the 
child  health  revolution  does  not  fizzle. 
While  the  United  SUtes  has  pulled 
out  of  UNESCO,  it  should  redouble  its 
contribution  to  UNICEF. 

Our  food  for  peace  donations  pro- 
gram and  help  for  UNICEP's  child 
health  revolution  are  the  best  foreign 
aid  Investments  which  we  can  make. 
The  article  below  shows  why  UNICEP 
works. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec. 

19.  1984] 

PniDiHC  A  Wat  and  trx  Will  to  Savk 

Children  in  thx  Third  World 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
entire  third  world  Is  to  achieve  what  t7nited 
Nations  officials  call  a  "child  survival  revo- 
lution"—fighting  the  ancient  scourge  of 
high  mortality  rates,  especially  among 
babies  less  than  one  year  old. 

Today  comes  some  encouraging  news  that 
such  a  revolution  might  have  begun,  though 
the  experts  warn  at  once  that  much,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

In  a  report  entitled  "The  State  of  the 
World's  Children  1985"  and  released  in 
London,  the  tJN  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 
says: 

An  opportunity  now  exists  "to  save  the 
lives  of  approximately  7  million  children  a 
year,  and  to  protect  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  many  millions  more,  at  a  cost  which 
certainly  does  not  exceed  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  world's  gross  national  product." 

The  lives  of  half  a  million  children  were 
saved  in  1984  by  using  a  simple,  inexpensive 
method  to  combat  dehydration,  which  is  the 
single  biggest  cause  of  death  among  third- 
world  infants. 

Lowering  infant  death  rates  does  not  add 
to  the  third  world's  already  severe  over- 
crowding problems  but  actually  helps 
reduce  them.  UNICEFs  executive  director, 
James  P.  Grant,  argues  that  there  will  be  no 
"surge  in  world  population"  if  more  chil- 
dren live: 

"AU  the  evidence  suggests  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  child  deaths  would 
also  help  bring  about  a  greater  reduction  in 
the  number  of  child  births."  he  says. 

The  greater  the  chance  of  a  chUd  surviv- 
ing. Mr.  Grant  says,  "the  less  the  parents 
need  to  insure  against  loss  by  bearing  more 
children  than  they  actually  want."  Parents 
may  space  their  children  more  widely,  and 
educated  women  are  more  interested  In 
family  planning— two  more  reasons. 
UNICEIF  says,  why  overall  birthrates  will  go 
down. 

The  new  report  even  prints  a  diagram 
claiming  that  ii  infant  mortality  is  cut  in 
half  in  the  next  decade,  world  population 
would  reach  only  8.5  bUlion  by  the  year 
21(X)  Instead  of  10.5  bUlion  as  it  says  other 
UN  figures  indicate. 

Other  UN  officials  contacted  in  New  York 
add  a  note  of  caution.  The  UN  Fund  for 
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Population  Activities  (UNFPA)  agrees  that 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  do  help  reduce 
total  birthrates,  but  it  points  out  that  other 
factors  are  also  extremely  important— rais- 
ing the  status  of  women,  for  instance. 

"Certainly  the  experience  in  Kerala  in 
India,  and  in  Sri  Lanka,  has  shown  that  fall- 
ing child  mortality  rates  were  followed  by 
lower  population  growth  rates,"  says  JyotI 
Singh,  a  senior  UNFPA  official.  "But  many 
other  things  also  have  to  happen:  better 
health  care  for  mothers  and  children,  the 
ability  of  women  to  find  work  outside  the 
home,  women's  literacy,  and  so  on." 

Officials  say  the  10.5  bUlion  figure  used  in 
the  UNICEF  chart  is  the  most  optimistic  of 
three  variants  cited  by  UNFPA  Given  more 
pessimistic  scenarios  of  progress,  world  pop- 
ulation could  reach  14  billion,  even  If 
progress  is  made  in  lowering  Infant  mortali- 
ty. 

Nonetheless.  UNICEF  is  encouraged  that 
a  significant  start  has  been  made  toward  al- 
lowing many  more  third-world  children  to 
live  longer,  and  It  sees  a  number  of  added 
benefits  from  the  trend. 

The  fundamental  issue  Is  not  medical  or 
technical— It  is  one  of  perception  and  under- 
standing, many  UN  officials  say. 

"We  are  talking  about  bringing  about  a 
mass  ripening  for  change,  about  opening 
people's  mental  boxes  in  which  habitual  ac- 
ceptance of  a  low  level  of  health  and  a  liigh 
rate  of  death  among  their  children  Is  locked 
up  as  socially  or  fatefully  decreed  inevitabil- 
ities,"  says  UNICEF  official  Tanie  Vlttachi. 

"We  are  talking  about  transforming 
deeply  inlaid  attitudes  and  practices  and 
helping  people  to  see  over  the  hill. 

"What  needs  to  be  done  then  is  to  present 
new  knowledge  to  people  as  a  way  to  em- 
power themselves  to  change  their  percep- 
tion of  'normality'  or  'InevitabUlty.'  " 

Tony  Hewett,  another  UNICEF  official, 
says  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  develop- 
ment needs  in  the  third  world  is  spreading 
the  word  that  change  is  possible  if  people 
know  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  to  find  It. 

"This  is  a  time  In  history  when  the  richer 
countries  are  somewhat  disillusioned  with 
development,'  "  he  said  in  an  interview  in 
London. 

"I  know  people  have  responded  to  the  Af- 
rican famine,  but  recession  and  other  con- 
straints have  generally  acted  to  hold  devel- 
opment budgets  down  and  to  reduce  soft- 
loan  World  Bank  lending. "  Mr.  Hewett  said. 

"Now  we  have  news  of  progress  toward 
saving  children's  lives  on  a  wide  scale,  at  low 
cost."  

The  UNICEF  report  points  to  four  ele- 
ments in  what  It  sees  as  its  potential  "revo- 
lution": 

Teaching  mothers  to  monitor  the  growth 
and  feeding  of  their  infants.  Using  a  simple 
10-cent  growth  chart  could  help  eradicate 
half  of  all  child  malnutrition.  UNIC:EF  says. 

Encouraging  breast-feeding  of  Infants 
whenever  possible  as  the  best  nutrition  a 
baby  can  have  in  its  first  six  months  of  life. 

Restoring  salts  and  fluids  to  children  suf- 
fering from  diarrhea  by  using  10-cent  pack- 
ets of  salt  and  sugar  or  homemade  mixtures 
of  the  two.  (UNICEF  says  it  has  distributed 
8S  million  of  these  packets  to  78  countries 
so  far.) 

Emphasizing  the  do-it-yourself  aspect  of 
these  methods,  UNICEF  says  they  could  be 
spread  to  half  of  the  world's  families  In  the 
next  five  years,  saving  the  lives  of  about  2 
million  children  every  year. 

An  expanded  program  of  immunization 
against  six  common  diseases  that  the  UN 
says  kill  or  disable  10  million  children  a 
year. 
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UNICEF  cites  examples  of  new  activity  to 
lower  child  mortality  in  Colombia,  Brazil. 
Algeria,  Indonesia.  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hewett  singles  out  a  plan  by  President 
Bellsario  Betancur  Caurtas  of  Colombia, 
due  to  be  announced  today,  to  reduce  the 
national  infant  mortality  rate  from  57  per 
thousand  to  40  per  thousand  in  five  years. 

For  comparison,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  United  States  was  10.9  per  thousand 
in  1983. 

In  Britain  the  rate  was  about  the  same, 
but  In  Ethiopia  it  was  148  per  thousand  and 
in  Sierra  Leone.  206. 

UNICEF  works  through  local  communi- 
ties. Mr.  Hewett  emphsslzed. 

"Development,"  he  said,  "is  a  process 
going  on  inside  each  one  of  us.  We  all  strive 
for  self-realization.  ...  So  do  people  In  the 
third  world— and  they  want  to  help  their 
families  by  saving  the  lives  of  their  children. 

"We  can  help."* 


INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  AC- 
COUNTS ARE  NEEDED  MORE 
THAN  EVER 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  NSW  YORK 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  open  the  99th  Congress,  but 
we  have  much  unfinished  business 
from  the  98th.  Oiu*  problems  have  not 
disappeared  because  of  the  arbitrary 
turn  of  a  calendar  page. 

One  continuing  problem  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  many  areas  of  this  Nation, 
is  that  of  displaced  workers — employ- 
ees who  have  been  laid  off  permanent- 
ly because  their  skills  have  become  ob- 
solete. 

A  recent  Labor  Department  report 
determined  that  2  million  displaced 
workers  who  lost  their  Jobs  between 
January  1979  and  January  1984  are 
still  without  work.  Many  of  those  who 
have  found  new  jobs  are  working  for 
substantially  lower  pay. 

In  my  own  district,  continuing  indus- 
trial layoffs  are  causing  a  sharp  rise  in 
the  unemployment  rates  of  some  coun- 
ties. 

These  statistics  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  of  us.  We  cannot  sit  back  com- 
placently and  ignore  the  growing 
ranks  of  displaced  workers.  This  prob- 
lem is  likely  to  get  worse,  not  better, 
as  the  economy  continues  to  adapt  to 
high  technology  and  international 
trade. 

With  that  in  mind.  Congressman 
Dic^K  Dttrbih  and  I  are  reintroducing 
our  National  Individual  Training  Ac- 
count Act  today.  Our  bill  already  has 
40  cosponsors  including  members  of 
every  wing  of  both  political  parties. 
And  at  hearings  last  year  before  the 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization,  our  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed by  several  economists  and 
Members  of  Congress. 
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The  reasons  for  this  broad  support 
are  clear.  The  bill  addresses  a  real 
problem  in  an  innovative,  efficient 
way  that  promotes  both  individual  ini- 
tiative and  employer-employee  coop- 
eration. And  it  builds  on  ideas  used  in 
the  highly  successful  GI  bill  and  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  programs. 

The  bill  would  allow  workers  to  es- 
tablish tax-free  individual  training  ac- 
counts [ITA's]  that  they  could  then 
draw  on  to  pay  for  retraining  if  they 
were  laid  off.  The  accounts  would  re- 
quire equal  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee. 

This  simple  program,  which  would 
create  no  new  Government  bureaucra- 
cy, could  go  a  long  way  toward  easing 
life  for  future  displaced  workers.  And 
that  would  make  for  a  smoother  tran- 
sition for  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  cosponsor  this  bill  and  to 
Join  with  me  in  pushing  for  its  pas- 
sage.* 


A  NEW  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  RECONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM TO  ENSURE  ADEQUATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CAPABILI- 
TIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  to  provide  for  the  construction 
1^  in  U.S.  shipyards  of  modem  vessels 
with  a  dual  conmiercial  and  military 
adaptability.  The  new  ships  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  sold  or  chartered  to  U.S. 
citizens  for  operation  in  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Vessel  operators 
would  be  permitted  to  deposit  their 
obsolete,  but  militarily  useful  ships 
into  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  to  defray  charter  costs. 

The  single  most  important  Justifica- 
tion for  the  support  of  a  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  is  the  need  to  have  strate- 
gic sealift  resources  available  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  There 
is.  of  course,  an  economic  Justification 
for  the  merchant  marine,  but  it  is  less 
well  defined,  and  the  rationale  has 
been  debated  by  economists  within  our 
owTi  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  military  necessity  for  a  U-S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  for  sealift  purposes  is 
indisputable. 

In  wartime,  fully  90  percent  of  the 
supplies  needed  to  support  our  troops 
must  be  carried  by  sea.  Some  estimates 
say  two  merchant  vessels  are  needed 
to  support  a  single  gray  hull  or  war- 
ship and  the  associated  complement  of 
Armed  Forces  committee  ashore.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  British  experience  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  conflict.  If  we  are 
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to  have  a  600-ship  Navy,  then  at  a 
minimum.  1.200  merchant  ships  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  military  auxiliaries 
will  be  necessary.  At  the  present  time, 
all  sources  considered,  there  are  1.100 
militarily  useful  vessels  available  to 
our  Nation  should  we  need  them.  At 
first  blush,  the  shortfall  appears  to  be. 
at  worst,  modest,  and  one  might  ask. 
why  the  cause  for  alarm?  A  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  sources  of  our  military  sea- 
lift exposes  the  fallacy  of  relying  upon 
the  estimate  of  l.IOO. 

Of  these  1.100  ships  400  are  pledged 
from  NATO  countries  and  would  be 
unavailable  in  a  non-NATO  conflict. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  are 
aging  vessels  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  whose  ability  to  perform 
is  uncertain.  Seventy-two  are  owned 
by  U.S.  citizens,  but  are  operated 
under  foreign  flags  and  crewed  by  for- 
eign crews  whose  allegiance  may  not 
lie  with  U.S.  interests. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  quickly 
becomes  apparent  that  the  fleet  upon 
which  we  can  depend  is  around  545 
vessels,  less  than  half  the  size  we'd 
need  in  time  of  war.  and  this  does  not 
even  take  into  consideration  the  ships 
required  to  supply  everyday  business 
and  industrial  needs.  Nor  does  it  con- 
sider battle  casualties.  Remember,  we 
lost  more  merchant  ships  in  World 
War  II  than  we  have  in  the  entire 
U.S.-flag  cjommercial  fleet  today.  The 
facts  bear  out  the  shocking  urgency  of 
the  situation.  We  have  heard  over  and 
over  again  that  the  merchant  marine 
is  our  "fourth  arm  of  defense."  It  is 
frightening  to  think  that  this  arm 
could  not  be  raised  in  defense  should 
it  be  needed. 

Surely  a  commercially  generated 
maritime  rebirth  would  be  preferable 
to  a  Government-financed  ship  con- 
struction program.  If  I  thought  that 
might  happen.  I  would  not  stand 
before  you  today  to  ask  for  your  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  The  sad  fact  is  com- 
mercial forces  cannot  and  will  not 
result  in  the  constniction  of  vessels 
with  national  defense  relevance. 
Indeed,  future  construction  of  any 
commercial  vessel  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  is 
doubtful.  Navy  construction  alone  wiU 
not  support  our  shipyards.  It  is  time 
we  faced  this  defense  weakness  head 
on— the  problem  is  not  prospective, 
the  decline  of  our  shipyard  and  labor 
base  is  a  present  one— the  price  of  any 
further  delay  will  be  the  loss  of  our  al- 
ready struggling  shipyards  and  mari- 
time labor  base  so  necessary  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

My  message  is  really  a  simple  one. 
We  need  vessels  in  greater  numbers, 
active  shipyards,  and  a  skilled  labor 
base  for  our  national  defense.  Our 
present  capabilities  fall  short  of  our 
need.  It  is  unlikely  that  commercial 
market  demand  will  generate  construc- 
tion here  in  the  United  States  and 
almost  certainly  will  not  result  in  the 
type  of  ships  our  defense  strategy  de- 
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mands.  Yet.  we  require  these  vessels 
Just  the  same. 

My  bill  would  result  in  the  construc- 
tion of  modem,  efficient  vessels  capa- 
ble of  use  both  commercially  and  in 
time  of  war.  They  would  replace  older, 
less  efficient  tonnage  which  could 
move  into  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  under  the  trade-in  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  new  vessels  would 
be  available  for  charter  at  rates  which 
would  permit  them  to  compete  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  and  domestic  trades,  but 
at  rates  sufficiently  high  so  as  not  to 
unduly  disadvantage  existing  U,S.  op- 
erators in  the  same  trade. 

Although  my  program  will  entail 
some  cost,  if  our  national  strategy  of 
forward  deterrence  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all— we  must  have  merchant 
vessels  to  support  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  a  legitimate  cost  of  national  de- 
fense and  one  which  I  believe  we  as 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, ought  to  be  the  source  of  funding 
for  this  program. 

Clearly,  the  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  but 
a  realistic  balm  for  an  ailing  defense 
industrial  base,  providing  Jobs,  in- 
creased tax  revenues  to  the  Treasury, 
an  improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, an  infusion  of  militarily  valua- 
ble vessels  into  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  and  modem,  economi- 
cal defense  relevant  vessels  into  the 
active  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suppori  my  bill  and  a 
new  era  of  growth  in  our  merchant 
fleet.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DR. 
ALFRED  GOTTSCHALK 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

opomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Alfred 
Gottschalk  for  his  dedication  and  ac- 
complishments in  his  25  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincin- 
nati. His  devotion  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  college,  which  he 
serves  as  president,  has  resulted  In  the 
development  of  extensive  educational 
programs  for  the  study  of  Reform  Ju- 
daism, enhanced  interreligious  com- 
munication and  understanding,  and  in- 
creased participation  of  women  in  the 
rabbinate. 

Dr.  Gottschalk  has  most  recently 
been  accorded  the  highest  honor,  that 
of  giving  the  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  inauguration  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  January  21.  1985. 

Dr.  Gottschalk  .was  bom  in  Oberwe- 
sel.  Germany,  in  1930.  He  came  to 
America  as  a  youngster  with  his  par- 
ents, who  fled  the  Nazi  government. 
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He  was  ordained  rabbi  in  1957  after 
completion  of  studies  at  the  New  York 
and  Cincinnati  Schools  of  the  College- 
Institute.  The  school,  with  campuses 
in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Jenisalem  is  primarily  a  graduate 
institution  that  trains  reform  rabbis, 
cantors,  educators,  and  communal 
workers. 

Dr.  Crottschalk's  myriad  activities 
have  earned  him  numerous  fellow- 
ships, degrees,  and  awards,  including  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  research 
grant  in  1963.  election  as  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Hebrew  University. 
Jerusalem,  in  1977,  and  the  degree  of 
L-L.  D.  from  Xavier  University  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1981  after  inaugurating  Xa- 
vier's  first  chair  of  interreligious  ecu- 
menical studies.  He  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  many  organizations  relat- 
ed to  both  religious  and  secular  causes. 
Currently,  Dr.  Gottschalk  is  a  member 
of  the  U^.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cU. 

To  be  sure,  the  Jewish  community  in 
Cincinnati  and  throughout  America 
has  benefited  from  the  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  of  Dr.  Gottschalk. 
But  to  laud  him  only  for  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  Jewish  Reform 
movement  would  be  less  than  com- 
plete. He  has  also  sought  to  improve 
education,  promote  community  serv- 
ice, and  involve  women  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  reform  movement. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Dr.  Gottschalk  on  his 
25th  anniversary  with  the  Hewbrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion. We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  his  character  residing  and  working 
in  our  community. 

His  emphasis  on  creating  greater  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  among 
people  of  all  races  and  religions  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  by  Dr.  Gott- 
schalk himself,  when  he  says,  "... 
While  we  do  not  diminish  our  concern 
for  the  affairs  of  the  general  commu- 
nity and  universal  civilization.  The 
two  are  interlocked  and  inseparable."* 


LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  10  days  ago,  more  Americans 
made  long-distance  calls  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  For  many  who 
used  the  services  of  the  competing 
long-distance  telephone  companies, 
those  recent  Christmas  day  calls  were 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  Regrettably 
though,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  long- 
distance service  will  be  available  at 
competitive  rates  next  Christmas. 

In    1984,    the    American    consumer 
struggled  through  a  new  process  to 
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order  and  obtain  telephone  service.  In 
my  opinion,  the  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion experienced  in  the  short  run 
should  give  way  to  considerable  bene- 
fits from  the  newly  competitive  tele- 
phone industry.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
very  objective  of  the  court-approved 
divestiture  of  AT&T's  former  local  op- 
erating companies  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Communication  Commission's 
access  charge  decisions.  These  benefits 
are  expected  to  take  the  form  of, 
among  other  things,  cost-based  pric- 
ing, a  greater  range  of  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  and,  most 
significantly,  lower  distance  rates. 

The  divestiture  and  the  extra 
burden  imposed  on  the  consumer 
could  be  without  long-term  benefit 
unless  we  in  Congress,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  courts 
ensure  that  competition  continues 
within  the  long-distance  telephone  in- 
dustry. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  editorial  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  more  importantly,  to  the 
following  comment  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  alternative  long-distance  tele- 
phone companies.  (Both  reprinted 
below). 

Let's  make  every  effort  to  support  a 
growing  competitive  marketplace  for 
all  Americans  who  want  to  and  need 
low  cost  telephone  service.  And  let's 
make  sure  on  Christmas  day.  1985  and 
beyond,  when  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  call  their  family  and  loved 
ones,  that  they  will  continue  to  save  a 
little  money  because  competition 
keeps  their  rates  down. 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  26,  1984] 
Oivx  ATdKT  Som  Room  on  Ratss 

Like  other  public  utilities.  A.T.JtT.'s  long- 
distance phone  rates  are  regulated  to  insure 
that  its  virtual  monopoly  does  not  generate 
excessive  profits.  But  unlike  other  utilities, 
the  company  does  compete  directly  with  un- 
regulated companies  providing  some  of  the 
same  services. 

That  leaves  A.T.JkT.  at  a  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  attracting  the  capital  It 
needs  for  growth.  Shewdly.  it  proposes  a 
plausible  remedy— a  flexible  rate  of  return 
that  would  not  threaten  either  competing 
firms  or  phone  customers.  The  idea  might 
also  be  applicable  to  other  utilities  whose 
productivity  is  stifled  by  more  traditional 
regulation. 

Any  company  that  wants  to  offer  long-dis- 
tance phone  service  may  now  do  so  at  any 
price.  But  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  continues  to  control  A.T.&T.'s 
rates,  for  the  sound  reason  that  it  still  has 
so  much  of  the  business  that  it  could  use 
price  reductions  to  keep  competitors  from 
ever  getting  started.  Until  the  P.C.C.  decides 
that  MCI,  Sprint  and  a  dozen  other  firms 
are  able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing, 
A.T.&T.  must  continue  to  seek  approval  for 
phone  rates  and  show  that  they  are  needed 
to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  stockholders' 
capital. 

That  puU  A.T.&T.  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  loss  of  its  monopoly  makes  the  compa- 
ny's profits  on  long-distance  service  far 
more  volatile.  Its  monthly  returns  on  stock- 
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holders'  equity  have  ranged  this  year  from  a 
meager  5.8  percent  to  a  considerable  18.5 
percent.  The  company  fears  that  the  com- 
mission might  seize  on  temporary  high  prof- 
Its  to  force  Its  rates  down  too  much.  But 
Judging  from  past  experience,  the  company 
has  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  not  be  quick 
to  obtain  higher  rates  If  Its  profits  were  to 
fall  below  the  sanctioned  rate.  It  argues 
with  some  Justification  that  the  net  result 
will  be  higher  charges  for  the  money  it  bor- 
rows In  the  f inancUU  markets. 

A.T.AT.  has  therefore  asked  that  the 
commission  agree  to  a  more  flexible  range 
of  profit  targets.  Once  granted  what  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  rate  of  return  to  stockholders. 
AT.&T.  would  not  be  allowed  to  seek 
higher  phone  rates  until  its  profit  had 
fallen  three  percentage  points  below  the 
target  number.  Similarly,  the  commission 
would  not  insist  on  lower  phone  rates  until 
A.T.AT.'s  return  on  equity  exceeded  the 
target  by  at  least  three  points. 

That  approach  would  not  solve  the  harder 
problem  of  determining  a  fair  return  for  a 
company  poised  so  awkwardly  between  com- 
petition and  monopoly.  But  by  letting 
AT.&T.'s  return  fluctuate  in  the  range 
common  to  other  large  industrial  firms,  the 
commission  would  eliminate  one  special  ob- 
stacle to  Its  financing,  without  exposing  the 
public  to  monopoly  pricing. 

The  hidden  bonus  Is  that  such  flexible  re- 
turns for  AT.&T.  could  inspire  similar  ex- 
periments In  Industries  selling  electricity 
and  natural  gas.  which  come  closer  to  being 
traditional  regulated  monopolies.  It's  long 
been  understood  that  fixed  returns  reduce 
their  Incentives  to  improve  efficiency.  Utili- 
ties are  discouraged  from  pursuing  extra 
profits  because  they  tend  to  be  taken  back 
the  next  time  the  regulators  adjust  their 
prices. 

In  proposing  flexible  return  targets. 
A.T.4cT.  Is  serving  Its  stockholders.  By 
granting  the  request,  the  F.C.C.  would  be 
serving  the  public. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  13.  1984] 

AT  AT  Rkachxs  Oirr  roR  a  New  Monopoly 

To  the  EnrroK: 

I  have  several  comments  on  your  Nov.  26 
editorial  regarding  A.T.&T.'s  rate-of -return 
proposals  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  ("Give  A.T.AT.  Some 
Room  on  Rates"). 

While  it  Is  true  that  competition  for  long- 
distance service  was  promoted  by  the  dives- 
titure. non-A.T.&T.  long-distance  carriers 
still  experience  significant  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  in  the  quality  of  access  they 
receive  from  former  AT.&T.  local  tele- 
phone companies.  The  blunt  truth  Is  that 
even  after  so-called  "equal  access"  Is  Intro- 
duced, A.T.&T.  will  continue  to  enjoy  major 
facility  and  service  advantages  over  Its  com- 
petitors. 

As  your  editorial  points  out.  A.T.AcT.  has 
largely  retained  its  monopoly  position,  hold- 
ing on  to  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
long-distance  market  nationwide.  This  domi- 
nating monopoly  position  Is  the  direct  result 
of  A.T.&T.'s  historical  position  as  a  monop- 
oly carrier  and  those  disparities  in  "equal 
access"  that  continue  to  exist.  Until 
A.T.&T.  ceases  to  be  a  monopolist,  rate-of- 
retum  regulation  of  A.T.&T.'s  communica- 
tions activities  will  be  required  to  prevent 
abuses  of  its  monopoly  power. 

Granting  A.T.&T.'s  requests  for  flexible 
rate-of-retum  targets  is  inconsistent  with 
these  observations.  A.T.&T.'s  proposal 
before  the  F.C.C.  goes  much  farther  than 
your  editorial  indicates.  Its  reasonable-lati- 


tude proposal  is  not  really  what  A.T.AT. 
wants  at  all;  what  It  wants— and  has  public- 
ly stated— is  immediate  deregulation.  Such 
deregulation  would  enable  A.T.&T.  to  stran- 
gle competition  entirely.  In  the  meantime,  it 
has  settled  on  Its  flexible-return  proposal  as 
second  best. 

The  competitive  long-distance  carriers 
oppose  any  proposal  that  would  allow  a  uni- 
tary flexible  rate  of  return  for  A.T.&T.  to 
lump  all  Its  various  long-distance  services  to- 
gether In  order  to  obtain  a  generalized  rate 
of  return  that  would  not  reflect  real  differ- 
ences In  cost  and  demand  among  services. 
A.T.&T.  could  then  price  certain  price-sensi- 
tive services  high,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  prices  of  services  that  are  competitive 
artificially  low,  to  undercut  competitors. 

The  point  is  that  a  generalized  rate  of 
return  would  enable  A.T.&T.  to  do  this  at 
will  within  a  prescribed,  flexible  low  end/ 
high  end  rate  variance.  There  would  be  no 
regulatory  scrutiny  to  determine  whether 
high-price  services  were.  In  fact,  subsidizing 
low-price  services. 

Given  A.T.&T.'s  huge  monopoly  position, 
the  threat  of  cross-subsidization  Is  very  real. 
In  fact,  the  threat  Is  so  real  that  the  F.C.C. 
must  continue  to  require  A.T.&T.  separately 
to  cost  out  not  only  its  basic  service  offer- 
ings, but  also  individual  services  offered 
within  service  offering  groups. 

For  example,  the  F.C.C.  has  determined 
that  one  of  A.T.&T.'s  message  telephone 
service  (M.T.S.)  offerings,  the  so-called 
"block  of  time"  calling  feature.  Is  priced  so 
low  that  It  Is  actually  earning  a  rate  of  neg- 
ative return.  Very  clearly,  other  M.T.S.  serv- 
ices are  subsidizing  this  feature,  which  Is 
specifically  directed  at  A.T.&T.s  long-dis- 
tance competitors. 

If  this  kind  of  anticompetitive  behavior  is 
allowed  to  continue,  A.T.&T.  can  be  expect- 
ed to  gamer  significant  gains  above  and 
beyond  Its  already  huge  market  share. 
These  gains  would  not  result  from  the  com- 
petitive excellence  of  AT.&T.s  service  of- 
ferings, but  from  the  price  leverage  A.T.AT. 
is  uniquely  able  to  exert  owing  to  its  monop- 
oly power. 

In  short.  A.T.&T.  s  rate  proposal  would 
yield  it  yet  another  means  to  consolidate  Its 
position  as  a  continuing  de  facto  monopo- 
list. The  Ironic  result  would  be  an  eventual 
return  to  the  state  of  affairs  the  divestiture 
sought  to  remedy. 

Melvyn  J.  Goodman. 

Preiident, 
AU.net  Communication  Services,  Inc. 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON     CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  introduced 
today  calling  for  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  since 
it  began  its  important  work  2  years 
ago.  I  can  attest  to  the  accomplish- 
ments that  have  been  made  toward 
documenting  the  circumstances  cur- 
rently affecting  American  families. 
The  committee  has  held  25  hearings 
on  diverse  family  topics  such  as  child 
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abuse,  paternal  absence,  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  goal  of  these  hear- 
ings has  been  to  establish  a  knowledge 
base  for  understanding  the  complex 
challenges  facing  families  today.  Five 
reports  were  Issued  that  begin  to  yield 
a  statistical  portrait  of  demographic 
trends  and  social  realities. 

The  task  which  still  presents  itself 
to  this  committee  is  to  analyze  the 
specific  approaches,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams that  strengthen  or  weaken 
family  ties.  What  we  have  learned 
about  the  current  realities  of  Ameri- 
can family  life  serves  as  the  context 
for  our  future  work.  We  can  now  begin 
to  test  the  appropriateness  of  some 
public  sector  initiatives  based  on  our 
findings  and  ultimately  make  specific 
policy  recommendations. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  has  now 
been  laid.  There  is  still  however  im- 
portant work  to  be  done.  While  differ- 
ences exist,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  bipartisan  efforts  made 
to  date  will  continue  to  the  benefit  of 
effective  policymaking  for  children 
and  families.* 


GEORGE  WILL  DISCUSSES 

SOVIET    ARMS    CONTROL— THE 
AFGHANISTAN  MODEL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  wish  for  un- 
qualified success  in  the  upcoming 
rounds  of  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  success 
will  be  rendered  Impossible  if  the 
American  people  and  our  representa- 
tives at  the  bargaining  table  speak  and 
act  as  if  they  were  naive  about  the 
nature  of  our  adversary.  Indeed, 
proper  arms  control  afixeements 
become  necessary  just  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  regime:  Britain, 
for  example,  also  has  nuclear  weapons, 
yet  the  freedom-supportive  and  demo- 
cratic character  of  British  Govern- 
ment makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
seek  such  an  agreement  from  Britain. 
The  real  nature  of  any  regime  Is  un- 
derstood not  by  its  words  alone  but  by 
its  words  in  the  context  of  its  actions. 
I  urge  all  those  in  the  administration 
who  are  pushing  for  an  arms  control 
victory  to  meditate  on  George  Will's 
revealing  article  on  the  way  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  treating  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  George  Will's  column  is 
based  on  reports  from  the  human 
rights  monitoring  group.  Helsinki 
Watch.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Helsinki  Watch  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
previous  United  SUtes-Soviet  effort  to 
stabilizing  tensions,  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  search  for  peace  can  never 
be  separated  from  a  consideration  of 
the  quality  of  that  peace,  and  the  ullt- 
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mate  question  arms  controllers  must 
answer  is  whether  an  arms  control 
agreement  enhances  U.S.  freedom  and 
security  in  the  world. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  3.  1985] 

Afghanistan  Is  Nor  Irrelevant 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Shultz-Gro- 
myuko  demi-summlt  has  packed  Its  shirts 
and  socks  and  illusions  (the  socks  and  shirts 
are  in  suitcases;  the  illusions  are  in  an  enor- 
mous trunk),  so  this  Is  a  good  time  to  notice 
a  statement  that  recently  Issued  from  the 
president,  a  statement  concerning  a  subject 
that  arms  controllers  Insist  is  irrelevant  to 
arms  control.  The  subject  Is  Afghanistan. 
The  president  said  continued  Soviet  butch- 
ery there  Is  "a  serious  impediment  to  the 
Improvement  of  our  bilateral  relations." 

Now.  that  is  simply  untrue.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  so  eager  for  "Improved" 
relations  ("Improvement"  means  less  fric- 
tion, which  means  more  U.S.  passivity  as 
the  Soviet  Union  behaves  as  it  alwajv  does) 
that  when  the  president  spoke  to  the  United 
Nations  last  year,  his  reference  to  Afghani- 
stan was  so  brief  and  limp  that  William 
Buckley  said  the  president  "made  it  seem  as 
though  the  poor  Afghans  were  stiffering 
from  chicken  pox." 

What  the  Afghans  actually  are  suffering 
Is  reported  In  the  current  New  York  Review 
of  Books.  In  an  excerpt  from  a  report  from 
Helsinki  Watch.  That  organization  monitors 
compliance  (where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  con- 
cerned, comprehensive  noncompliance)  with 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  report  tells  of  the  fate  of  two  broth- 
ers, aged  90  and  95.  both  blind,  who  re- 
mained in  their  village  when  everyone  else 
fled  from  a  Soviet  offensive  last  year.  The 
Russians  tied  dynamite  to  their  backs  and 
blew  them  up. 

Between  4  and  5  million  Afghans  (about 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  population: 
think  of  60  million  Americans)  are  refugees 
In  Pakistan  and  Iran.  They  have  fled  be- 
cause, the  report  says,  "the  crimes  of  Indis- 
criminate warfare  are  combined  with  the 
worst  excesses  of  unbridled  state-sanctioned 
violence  against  civilians." 

TTie  authors  of  this  report  met  an  Afghan 
doctor  who  has  lost  42  members  of  his 
family  and  had  Just  learned  that  two  had  re- 
cently been  burned  alive.  The  authors  col- 
lected abundant  evidence  of  "civilians 
burned  alive,  dynamited,  beheaded:  bound 
men  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  road  to  be 
crushed  by  Soviet  tanks;  grenades  thrown 
Into  rooms  where  women  and  children  have 
been  told  to  wait.  .  .  .  From  throughout  the 
country  come  tales  of  death  on  every  scale 
of  horror,  from  thousands  of  civilians 
buried  In  the  rubble  left  by  fleets  of  bomb- 
ers to  a  young  t>oy's  throat  being  dispassion- 
ately silt  by  a  Soviet  soldier. " 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Sovietization  of  Afthanistan  is  ad- 
vanced by  ripping  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  and  sending  them 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  "education. "  And  of 
course  there  Is  the  usual  Soviet  torture 
system:  "Mothers  were  forced  to  watch 
their  Infants  being  given  electric 
shocks.  ...  A  young  woman  who  had  been 
tortured  In  prison  described  how  she  and 
others  had  been  forced  to  stand  In  water 
that  had  been  treated  with  chemicals, 
which  made  the  skin  come  off  their  feet." 

A  European  doctor  recently  told  The  New 
York  Times:  "M^en  an  Afghan  woman  tells 
you  she  left  home  because  Russian  soldiers 
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killed  almost  everyone  in  her  vlUace.  includ- 
ing her  children,  you  wonder.  But  over  the 
months,  when  two  dozen  more  Afghan 
women  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
come  in  with  exactly  the  same  story.  It 
begins  to  seem  inescapably  true."  But  It  has 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

The  Reagan  administration's  deepest 
desire  is  for  the  Soviet  regime— which  has 
signed  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions and  the  International  Covenaiit  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights— to  sign  more 
arms  agreements  like  the  ones  It  Is  current- 
ly violating. 

The  arms  control  lobby  wUl  say  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  irrelevant  to  the  "imperative 
business"  of  arms  control.  But  the  arms  con- 
trol process  rests  on  certain  illusions  about 
the  fundamental  dynamic  and  aims  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  That  regime  is  revealing  Its 
essence  daily  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  regime 
interested  only  in  enhancing  its  military  ad- 
vantages and  the  political  gains  that  flow 
therefrom.  It  successfully  uses  the  arms 
control  process  only  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  that  process  rests  on  the 
radically  false  premise  that  the  Soviet 
regime  desires  agreements  that  will  codify  a 
relationship  of  "live  and  let  live."  (The 
words  are,  astonishingly,  those  of  Paul 
Nltze,  special  arms  control  adviser  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz.)  The  Soviet  regime  is  not  In  the 
"live  and  let  live"  business. 

As  a  last  rhetorical  resort- and  sometimes 
as  a  first  resort— arms  controllers  quote 
Churchill's  famous  formulation,  "Better 
jaw-Jaw  than  war-war." 

That  formulation  is  true,  but  hardly  ex- 
hausts the  alternatives,  and  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  regime  regards  jawing  as  a 
facet  of  warring.  U.S.  policy,  illuminated  by 
the  light  shed  from  burning  Afghanistan,  is: 
We  Jaw- jaw  while  they  war-war.* 


YEAR  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKl 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 50  years  ago,  responding  to  a  na- 
tional crisis  caused  by  the  Great  De- 
pression and  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
Congress  established  the  beginnings  of 
our  Social  Security  system. 

Today,  that  system  provides  basic 
economic  security  for  nearly  120  mil- 
lion working  Americans  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  pays  benefits  each  month  to 
nearly  37  million  retired  or  disabled 
beneficiaries.  One  measure  of  this  pro- 
gram's success  is  that  without  these 
benefits  an  additional  14  million 
Americans  would  have  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line. 

In  recognition  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  social  programs  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  1  de- 
claring 1985  to  be  the  "Year  of  Social 
Security."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E. 
BOCKHORN,  ESTEEMED  CHIEF 
OF  POUCE  OF  FRANKLIN 
LAKES.  NJ,  OUTSTANDING  CIT- 
IZEN AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  jKXsry 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  3,  19SS 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
January  18,  the  residents  of  Franklin 
Lakes,  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  gather  in  tes- 
timony to  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice rendered  to  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished public  safety  officers.  Hon. 
John  E.  Bockhom,  chief  of  the  Frank- 
lin Lakes  Police  Department,  good 
friend,  leading  citizen,  and  great 
American. 

As  Chief  Bockhom  retires  from  his 
law  enforcement  career,  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  In  the 
Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me  in 
deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his  good 
works  and  share  great  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  achievements  with  his  good 
wife.  Joan  Mary:  daughter.  Nancy 
Lynn  Cuiuilngham:  son,  John  E.  Bock- 
hom, Jr.;  and  grandchildren  Tarra 
Lynn  Cunningham,  Tommy  Ellen 
Cunningham,  Crystal  Gale  Cun- 
ningham, and  John  E.  Bockhom  III. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  Bockhom  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  and  highest  standards 
of  excellence  in  seeking  to  -  hleve  op- 
timimi  public  safety  for  all  of  our 
people.  John  Bockhom  was  appointed 
to  the  Franklin  Lakes  police  depart- 
ment on  January  1,  1957.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  on  July  1,  1977,  attained 
his  present  high  office  of  public  trust 
as  chief  of  the  department.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  plan  to  retire  as  chief  of 
police  effective  July  1,  1985. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  John  Bock- 
hom has  forged  ahead  with  dedica- 
tion, devotion,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  combating  crime  and  protect- 
ing the  life  of  our  people.  We  applaud 
his  knowledge,  training,  hard  work, 
and  personal  commitment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  the  fullest  confi- 
dence and  strongest  support  of  the 
people  of  our  community.  He  has 
always  applied  the  most  sophisticated 
and  advanced  techniques  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

John  Bockhom  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  and  community  improve- 
ment programs  and  we  applaud  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  endeavors  for 
almost  three  decades  in  the  vanguard 
of  our  public  safety  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
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contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to 
John's  lifetime  of  outstanding  public 
service.  As  he  retires  his  official  lead- 
ership badge  of  courage  and  valor  as 
the  esteemed  chief  of  police  of  Frank- 
lin Lakes,  NJ.  I  respectively  seek  this 
national  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  in  placing  others 
above  self  In  providing  safety  on  the 
streets,  security  in  the  home,  and  opti- 
mum public  safety  for  all  of  our 
people.  We  do  indeed  salute  Chief 
John  E.  Bockhom  of  Franklin  Lakes. 
NJ.  for  his  contribution  to  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  our  communi- 
ty, State,  and  Nation.* 


HONORING    DR.    WALTER    HAND- 
FORD  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAROUItA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Handford  of  Greenville.  SC. 

For  20  years.  Dr.  Handford  has  been 
the  guiding  force  behind  Southside 
Baptist  Church,  providing  spiritual 
and  moral  leadership  not  only  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  entire  community. 
When  Dr.  Handford  came  to  South- 
side  on  January  1.  1965.  the  church 
consisted  of  250  members.  The  church 
now  has  over  4.500  members  with  reg- 
ular Simday  attendances  running  over 
2.500.  Pastor  Handford  has  certainly 
made  a  positive  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity, State,  and  Nation,  especially  in 
providing  real  leadership  in  the  Chris- 
tian education  movement  across  our 
country. 

I  consider  it  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  know  Dr.  Handford  and 
offer  him  my  sincerest  congratulations 
on  his  20th  anniversary.  I  wish  him 
many  more  successful  and  productive 
year  with  us  in  Greenville,  and  offer 
him  the  continued  assistance  of  my 
office.* 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  98th  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
2601,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death  for  crimes  of 
homicide,  treason,  and  espionage. 

Since  that  Congress  did  not  pass  any 
capital  punishment  provisions  I  have 
on  this  1st  day  of  the  99th  Congress 
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introduced  legislation  to  allow  for  this 
penalty. 

In  1972,  virtually  all  of  the  death 
penalty  statutes  in  the  country  were 
nullified  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
with  its  landmark  decision  of  Purman 
against  Gerrgla.  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  State  death 
penalty  statutes  which  leave  to  the 
unguided  discretion  of  the  Jury  or 
Judge  the  determination  of  whether 
the  death  penalty  should  be  imposed 
are  unconstitutional. 

In  the  decade  since  the  Purman  deci- 
sion, two-thirds  of  the  States  have  en- 
acted laws  to  restore  the  availability  of 
the  death  penalty  as  a  sanction  for  the 
most  serious  crimes  when  committed 
under  particularly  reprehensible  cir- 
cumstances. During  this  same  period, 
the  Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
considered  legislation  to  provide  con- 
stitutional procedures  that  would 
permit  the  restoration  of  the  penalty 
to  the  Federal  criminal  Justice  system, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  death  pen- 
alty provision  Included  in  antiaircraft 
hijacking  legislation  in  1974.  no  such 
statute  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  believes,  as  I  do.  that  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  can 
and  does  act  as  a  deterrent  to  violent 
and  heinous  crimes  of  homicide. 

I  would  hope  the  99th  Congress  will 
respect  and  reflect  the  wishes  of  its 
constituents  and  enact  this  death  pen- 
alty statute.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENDING  THE  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION 
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LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
providing  a  3-year  extension,  through 
fiscal  year  1988,  for  the  programs 
under  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration f  EDA]  and  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Conunlssion  [ARC]. 

The  new  bill  would  authorize  $150 
million  each  year  for  EDA's  Public 
Works  Grants  Program  under  title  I  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1956  as  amended.  It 
would  provide  $45  million  a  year  for 
the  business  loan  program;  $37  million 
for  planning,  technical  assistance,  and 
research  and  evaluation:  and  $50  mil- 
lion each  year  for  long  term  and 
sudden  and  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion, and  revolving  loan  funds,  under 
title  IX  of  PWEDA. 

The  new  bill  also  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  as  amended,  to 
extend  ARC'S  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  It  would  authorize  $234  mil- 
lion, $250  million,  and  $270  million  re- 
spectively for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
and  1988  for  the  Appalachian  High- 
way Program.  It  would  authorize  $75 
million  each  year  for  ARC'S  nonhlgh- 
way  programs.* 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  PUOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Thursday,  January  3,  1985 

*  fir.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  elim- 
inate tax-free  securities  from  the  for- 
mula which  determines  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  be  taxed. 
Under  my  bill.  If  these  securities  were 
held  prior  to  April  19,  1983.  the 
income  from  the  securities  would  not 
be  included.  If  securities  were  bought 
after  April  19.  1983,  then  the  income 
derived  from  the  securities  would  be 
included  in  the  formula. 

The  law  now  requires  that  up  to  one- 
half  of  Social  Security  benefits  may  be 
taxed.  However,  the  formula  devised 
to  determine  the  taxability  of  these 
benefits  includes  income  from  tax-free 
securities.  This  was  done  with  no 
warning  to  the  elderly. 

By  including  income  from  tax-free 
securities.  Congress  created  a  different 
class  of  taxpayers— taxpayers  who 
must  report  income  no  other  Ameri- 
can must  report. 

Senior  citizens  believe  they  are  now 
being  penalized  for  saving  for  their  re- 
tirement. They  bought  tax-free  securi- 
ties such  as  municipal  bonds  because 
of  their  nonreportlng  tax-exempt 
status.  Now  they  have  the  rules 
changed  for  them,  but  not  for  anyone 

I  recognize  that  the  Social  Security's 
financial  status  required  that  benefits 
be  taxed.  In  the  past,  however.  Con- 
gress has  always  phased-ln  major 
changes. 

My  bill  would  permit  such  a  phase-in 
period  for  the  factors  which  make  up 
the  formula.* 
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THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


<. Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Tmnucoifo]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  they  shall  be 
/iiZed.— Matthew  5:6. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we  ask 
for  Your  blessing  upon  the  significant 
events  of  this  month  which  launch  our 
Government  into  4  years  of  unprece- 
dented responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Recognizing  the  monumental  issues 
which  face  Your  servants  in  all 
branches  of  government,  we  pray  for 
the  overrule  of  Divine  Providence  In 
all  the  affairs  of  our  Republic.  Espe- 
cially do  we  remember  the  critical 
Geneva  Conference  and  ask  for  Your 
wisdom  and  guidance  to  all  involved. 

In  our  pluralism,  dear  Lord,  may  we 
see  that  it  is  not  differences  that 
threaten  us  but  Indifference.  Thank 
You  for  differences  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  all  creation— for  diver- 
sity from  which  comes  beauty  and  har- 
mony—the s3^mphony  of  life.  We 
thank  You  for  the  democratic  system 
which  honors  these  differences— pro- 
tects them,  sustains  them,  and  serves 
them. 

But  great  God.  sensitize  us  to  the 
peril  of  indifference— indifference  to 
truth,  to  justice,  to  integrity,  to 
peace— indifference  to  the  abuse  of 
power  and  to  evil— indifference  to  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  persecuted, 
the  voiceless  and  powerless — indiffer- 
ence to  God  Himself.  Forgive  us  Lord, 
deliver  us,  save  us  from  godless  indif- 
ference. In  His  name  who  was  Love  In- 
carnate. Amen. 


RECGGNITIGN  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President  pro  tempore. 


THANKS  TO  THE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  the  tone  of  his 
prayer  this  morning.  I  think  that  is 
most  appropriate.  Indeed,  we  embark 
on  a  very  important  session  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for 
leader  time.  I  have  no  particular  gems 


to  share  with  you  this  morning.  Plenty 
of  those  will  come  in  the  future  as  we 
try  to  discipline  ourselves  towsurd  legis- 
lating, which  is  what  we  are  about  or 
should  be  about. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wishes  a  portion  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAifs).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Wyoming. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  traveled  around  the  country  talk- 
ing to  different  groups  I  constantly 
hear  "cut  the  defense  budget." 

The  other  day  at  a  Republican  meet- 
ing downtown  I  heard  many,  many  ex- 
pressions from  my  brothers  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  "cut  the  defense 
budget." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
asked  these  people.  "Where?  Where  do 
you  want  to  cut  defense?"  I  have  yet 
to  have  an  answer.  Yet  everybody  In 
this  body  has  some  idea  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  if  we  cut  defense. 

I  am  asking  my  brethren  In  this 
body  to  supply  me  with  some  answers, 
because  I  honestly  feel  that  we  might 
be  able  to  cut  defense.  I  am  not  mar- 
ried to  the  idea  of  a  single  budget 
figure.  But  I  do  need  help.  And  I  ask 
for  your  guidance. 

For  example,  we  have  an  area  where 
cuts  can  be  made  if  there  are  major  re- 
ductions in  the  defense  budget  and 
that  is  the  area  of  base  closures.  While 
base  closures  do  not  save  much  money 
in  the  first  year,  the  savings  in  the 
outyears  are  substantial.  The  annusd 
operating  costs  for  a  typical  military 
base  are  about  $100  million.  There  will 
actually  be  some  slightly  Increased 
cost  the  first  year  to  accomplish  base 
closiires,  but  after  the  first  year  if  we 
can  close,  say.  10  bases,  then  we  can 
save  approximately  H  billion  or  more 
a  year. 

We  all  know  that  base  closures  and 
realignments  such  as  these  are  possi- 
ble and  would  save  substantial  sums. 
Politically,  Mr.  President,  base  clo- 
sures are  very  traumatic  and  they  will 
be  fought  tooth  and  nail.  But  if  de- 
fense cuts  are  forced,  I,  for  one,  will  be 
seeking  to  close  military  bases.  In  fact, 
I  have  already  written  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  that  is  going  to  be  one 
of  my  objectives,  to  close  bases  around 
this  coimtry  that  we  no  longer  need. 

I  will  refer  to  one  other  area  I  have 
a  great  interest  in  and  have  had  for 


many  years,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  whom  I  see  on  the 
floor.  We  now  have  in  air  training  the 
Air  Force  training  pilots,  the  Army 
training  pilots,  and  the  Navy  training 
pilots.  We  do  not  need  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  only  need  one  training  com- 
mand, and  I  do  not  care  who  operates 
It. 

AU  we  have  to  teach  the  young  men 
and  women  are  how  to  take  an  air- 
plane off,  land  it,  do  it  at  night,  and 
fly  under  instruments.  After  that,  it  is 
up  to  the  individual  services. 

One  closing  example.  Again,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
helpful  to  me  on  this.  We  now  train  all 
of  our  helicopter  pUots  at  Fort 
Rucker,  except  the  Navy.  And  the 
Navy,  for  some  reason,  thinks  it  is  a 
little  different  flying  a  helicopter  over 
water  than  it  Is  land. 

Now.  I  am  a  helicopter  pilot,  and 
when  I  am  hovering  that  helicopter.  I 
do  not  care  what  is  under  me.  as  long 
as  the  rascal  stays  up.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  all  we  want  to  teach  them. 

So  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  things. 
I  have  not  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  yet. 
Maybe  I  never  will.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going,  there  is  some  doubt. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  my  brethren  in  this  body  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  military  cuts,  but  I 
want  some  help  and  I  want  some  setisi- 
ble  suggestions.  Here  are  three  areas 
where  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
going  to  start  to  work. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
indeed,  during  the  coming  debate  in 
the  months  ahead  and  weeks  ahead, 
we  will  be  listening  to  this  man.  Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER,  as  he  shares  with  us 
these  comments  of  his  on  the  tough 
decisions  we  must  make.  He  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  that  and  a  critical  part 
of  it,  and  I  am  certainly  ready  to  listen 
to  him.  I  have  the  greatest  and  deep- 
est respect  for  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  got  into  this  political  game 
back  in  the  1960's.  I  thank  him. 

I  do  not  believe  any  other  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  require  any  of 
the  leadership  time.  Therefore.  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  leadership  time  on 
this  side. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
acting  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  want  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  for  his  statement. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  is  going  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  a 
great  job. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  without  excep- 
tion say  we  need  a  strong  military 
force.  I  do  not  know  anybody— any- 
body on  the  Democratic  side  or  Re- 
publican side— that  does  not  agree 
that  we  do  not  live  in  a  Sunday  school 
world.  We  have  to  have  a  nuclear  force 
and  a  conventional  force  that  can  com- 
mand respect. 

We  do  disagree,  however,  on  what 
we  should  cut.  I  think  that  the  incom- 
ing chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
couple  of  very,  very  good  areas. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  welcome 
his  request  to  us  that  we  suggest  to 
him  what  can  be  reduced  because  I 
have  several  ideas  in  mind,  including 
some  military  activity  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ANTISATELLTTE  AGREEMENT  ES- 
SENTIAL TO  ALL  OTHER  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  a  study  commissioned  by 
the  Reagan  administration  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  administration's  frequent- 
ly expressed  conviction  that  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  would  not  serve  Ameri- 
can interests.  In  the  New  York  Times 
article,  reporter  Wayne  Biddle  wrote 
that  last  spring  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration told  the  Congress: 

No  arrangements  or  agreements  beyond 
those  already  governing  military  activities 
In  outer  space  have  been  found  to  date  that 
are  Judged  to  be  in  the  overall  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  now  appears 
the  administration  was  handed  a  study 
last  summer  that  the  administration 
itself  conmiissioned  that  spelled  out 
exactly  why  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment to  limit  research,  production, 
and  deployment  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons would  indeed  serve  our  interests. 
The  study  commissioned  by  the 
Reagan  administration  was  completed 
last  July.  It  was  not  released  until 
election  day,  November  6,  1984,  so  it 
would  not  become  a  "political  foot- 
ball" before  the  election.  How  do  you 
like  that  one?  That  study  concluded: 

Arms  control  for  antisatellite  weapons  can 
support  United  States  security  Interests. 

Why  did  the  study  reach  this  conclu- 
sion? Here  Is  what  it  said: 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  roll  back 
ASAT  capabilities  a  decade  hence  when 
they  may  pose  highly  problematical  threats 
to  American  use  of  space,  than  it  would  be 
at  the  current  time.  Arms  control  agree- 
ments historically  have  been  less  difficult  to 


apply  as  preventive  than  as  remedial  meas- 
ures. 

Members  of  the  Congress  should 
keep  in  mind  another  conclusion  of 
this  report  as  we  consider  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  measures  to  ad- 
vance the  antimissile  or  "Star  Wars" 
program.  The  study  contended  that: 

If  the  1972  treaty  that  restricts  anti-mis- 
sile systems  was  terminated,  anti-satellite 
agreements  would  be  meaningless  because 
the  associated  technologies  are  closely  relat- 
ed. 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  if  the  Congress  funds  antimissile 
research  as  the  President  has  recom- 
mended this  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  and  put  the 
treaty  in  Jeopardy?  Gerard  Smith  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  Nixon 
administration  argues  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  this  Star  Wars  research 
does. 

The  study  does  not  come  down  for 
arms  control  as  the  one  and  only 
answer  to  nuclear  war.  It  says: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  arms  control 
measures  are  not  panaceas  and  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  programs  to  enhance  satellite 
survivability  and  to  monitor  Soviet  activities 
with  respect  to  space. 

But  the  report  does  say  arms  control 
"would  afford  better  protection  of  UJS. 
satellites"  than  such  programs  "en- 
acted in  the  context  of  an  uncon- 
strained weapons  competition." 

If  this  report  means  anything,  it 
means  that  the  administration  should 
promptly  agree  to  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  antisatel- 
lite weapons.  Would  the  Russians 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  on  this? 
No  question  about  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  foiu-  subjects  Soviet  leader  Cher- 
nenko  specified  as  a  basis  for  United 
States-Soviet  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  It  was  made  by  a  researcher 
at  Harvard  University's  School  of  Gov- 
ernment, William  J.  Durch.  a  research 
fellow. 

Apparently  the  Harvard  study  did 
not  consider  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  Soviet-United  States  competi- 
tion aside  from  the  previously  men- 
tioned conclusion  that  arms  control 
would  contain  antisatellite  competi- 
tion. The  big  reason  why  it  is  essential 
that  both  powers  move  to  stop  an  anti- 
satellite  arms  race  is  because  satellite 
monitoring  constitutes  the  quintessen- 
tial basis  for  arms  control  verification. 
Without  satellites,  we  can  forget  arms 
control.  William  Colby,  the  former 
head  of  the  CIA,  told  a  defense  appro- 
priations subcommittee  last  year  that 
satellite  verification  of  arms  control 
agreements  constitutes  a  reliable  basis 
for  verifying  even  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  arms  control  agreements: 
An  across-the-board  freeze  on  all  nu- 
clear weapons.  Colby  contended  that 
satellite  monitoring  provided  far  more 


reliable,  more  accurate  and  more  de- 
tailed intelligence  on  Soviet  Union  nu- 
clear weapons  activities  than  any 
other  available  means  Including  on- 
the-spot  inspection.  Does  William 
Colby  speak  with  authority?  Absolute- 
ly. How  could  we  find  a  better  quali- 
fied expert  than  a  man  who  has  served 
for  years  as  the  Director  of  this  coun- 
try's Central  Intelligence  Agency?  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
favor  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
But  the  majority  quickly  evaporates  if 
Americans  are  asked  if  they  favor 
arms  control  agreements  that  cannot 
be  verified.  The  administration  has  re- 
peatedly opposed  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  groimds  that  we  cannot 
verify  them.  If  the  Congress  funds  the 
antisatellite  program  called  for  by  the 
administration,  the  administration 
and  most  Americans,  including  this 
Senator,  will  be  driven  to  oppose  virtu- 
ally all  arms  control  agreements.  Obvi- 
ously if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  proceed  in  this  antisatel- 
lite arms  race,  both  will  eventually 
succeed.  When  they  do.  no  satellite 
system  of  monitoring  arms  control 
agreements  will  be  safe.  The  die  will 
be  cast.  We  will  have  to  place  our  full 
reliance  on  wlimlng  an  across-the- 
board  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  that  happens,  here  is 
one  Senator  who  would  not  expect  his 
grandchildren  to  live  out  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Wayne  Biddle  In  the  No- 
vember 6,  1984.  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Abmb  Cvta  Study  Held  Up  Till  Vote 
(By  Wayne  Biddle) 

Wasrimotor,  November  5.— The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  with- 
held making  public  a  study  of  antisatellite 
arms  control  issues  pending  the  election. 

The  study,  written  on  contract  for  the 
agency  by  a  Harvard  University  researcher, 
is  not  classified,  and  it  departs  from  Reagan 
Administration  policy  in  concluding  that 
agreemenU  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
antisatellite  weapons  could  benefit  Ameri- 
can Interests. 

Joseph  Lehman,  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  agency,  an  independent  body  that 
advises  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  said  today  that  he  did  not  want  the 
study  to  become  a  "political  football"  before 
the  election.  ^^-."—^^ 

He  said  he  was  using  his  "own  dlacretlon" 
In  refusing  reporters'  requests  for  the  paper, 
but  he  offered  to  make  a  copy  available 
Tuesday. 

tmAWAKK.  KKSKAKCHKR  SATS 

The  study,  dated  July  1984,  was  written 
by  William  J.  Durch.  a  research  fellow  at 
Harvard's  John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Oov- 
emment.  Reached  by  telephone  today  at  his 
home  in  Massachusette,  Mr.  Durch  said  be 
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WIS  unaware  that  the  agency  was  wlthhold- 
inc  the  report  from  the  public. 

He  said  his  contract  merely  required  that 
he  give  the  agency  60  days'  notice  before 
publishing  It  hlmseli.  This  notice  was  given 
in  mid-September,  he  said. 

Last  spring  the  Reagan  Administration 
told  Congress,  "No  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments beyond  those  already  governing  mili- 
tary activities  in  outer  space  have  been 
found  to  date  that  are  Judged  to  be  in  the 
overall  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  and  lU 
aUles." 

But  the  study  for  the  arms  control 
agency,  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained  today 
from  sources  outside  the  Government,  con- 
cluded, "Arms  control  for  antlsatelllte  weap- 
ons can  support  United  States  security  In- 
terests." 

"It  would  be  more  difficult  to  roll  back 
ASAT  capabUltles  a  decade  hence,"  the 
study  said,  using  an  acronym  for  antlsatel- 
llte. "when  they  may  pose  highly  problem- 
atic threats  to  American  use  of  space,  than 
It  would  be  at  the  current  time.  Arms  con- 
trol agreements,  historically,  have  been  less 
difficult  to  apply  as  preventive  than  as  re- 
medial measures." 

LHOTATIONS  ABX  NOTKD 

The  study  said  that  antlsatelllte  arms  con- 
trol "is  necessarily  limited  In  its  scope."  list- 
ing these  areas  of  potential  difficulty: 

Treaties  could  not  eliminate  all  "nonde- 
structive" means  of  tampering  with  satel- 
lites, such  as  electronic  Jamming. 

No  agreement  could  remove  the  threat  to 
satellites  posed  by  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles, whose  nuclear  warheads  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  explode  in  space. 

If  the  1972  treaty  that  restricts  antimissile 
systems  was  terminated,  antlsatelllte  agree- 
ments would  be  meaningless  because  the  as- 
sociated technologies  are  closely  related. 

HOT  PAltACBAS,  STUDY  SATS 

"It  must  be  emphasized  that  arms  control 
measures  are  not  panaceas  and  are  no  sutv 
stitute  for  programs  to  enhance  satellite 
survlvabUity  and  to  monitor  Soviet  activities 
with  respect  to  space,"  the  report  said.  Yet 
arms  control,  it  went  on.  would  'afford 
better  protection  to  U.S.  satellites"  than 
such  programs  "enacted  in  the  context  of 
an  unconstrained  weapons  competition." 

In  April,  Richard  N.  Perle,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Policy,  told  Congress  that  a  "small 
covert  supply"  of  Soviet  antlsatelllte  weap- 
ons "would  be  enough  to  do  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  damage  to  our  space  assets.  ' 

He  said  there  were  many  ways  to  develop 
antlsatellite  systems  "in  the  guise  of  some- 
thing else"  and  that  "an  unverlfiable  treaty 
is  far  worse  than  no  treaty  at  all." 

TRXKAT  TO  CONTIDDfCS  SXXN 

While  acknowledging  the  technical  prob- 
lems in  verifying  an  antlsatelllte  treaty,  the 
Durch  study  maintained  that  "excessively 
high  standards"  of  verification  can  "under- 
mine policymakers'  confidence  In  the  means 
of  monitoring,  or  their  confidence  in  other 
parties'  compliance,  when  such  erosion  is 
unwarranted." 

The  Pentagon  programs  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985  stipulates  that  the  Air  Force  may 
not  test  its  current  anttsateUlte  weapon 
against  an  object  in  space  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  he  Is  seeking  to  negotiate 
a  UmlUtlon  on  such  weapons  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  measure  also  reqiUres  such  tesU  to  be 
"fully  consistent"  with  the  1972  antimissile 
treaty.  Furthermore,  no  more  than  two  suc- 
cessful tests  may  be  held  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985.  which  began  Oct,  1. 


The  Pentagon  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  Air  Force  weapon,  a  missile 
fired  directly  at  enemy  satellites  In  low 
orbiU  from  an  P-IS  Jet  fighter,  at  14  billion. 


TORTURE  IN  CHILE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President, 
today  I  wish  to  speak  out  against 
hunuui  rights  violations  in  Chile.  A 
recent  Amnesty  International  bulletin 
discusses  the  appalling  frequency  in 
which  torture  occurs  there  and  else- 
where in  the  world.  Though  torture  is 
universally  condemned,  scores  of  na- 
tions permit  or  condone  this  barbaric 
act. 

Widespread  and  systematic  torture 
has  been  reported  from  Chile  for 
years.  Hundreds  of  citizens  have  fUed 
complaints  with  numerous  national 
and  international  organizations,  accus- 
ing the  Chilean  secret  police  of  various 
atrocities.  Methods  of  torture  include 
the  beating  and  burning  of  victims  as 
well  as  the  use  of  electrical  shocks. 

Many  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
these  acts  occur  in  present  day  society. 
Ruthless  torture  and  murder  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  past.  They  are  viewed 
as  horrors  of  another  era. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  President  this 
view  is  naive.  This  era  is  plagued  with 
its  own  horrors  much  like  the  worst  of 
our  past.  According  to  Amnesty's 
report,  a  third  of  the  world's  govern- 
ments permit  or  condone  institutional- 
ized torture.  Is  this  the  behavior  of  a 
supposedly  mature,  civilized  world?  Is 
this  type  of  behavior  an  improvement 
over  the  past?  The  horrors  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust, Cambodia,  Uganda,  and  Chile 
all  blend  into  a  similar  scenario,  one 
that  is  as  possible  now  as  it  was  40 
years  ago.  After  World  War  II  a  cry  of 
"never  again"  arose  as  the  world  con- 
demned the  barbaric  events  of  the 
Holocaust.  So  far  it  has  been  wishful 
thinking. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  small  but  impor- 
tant step  toward  a  more  humane 
world.  By  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Treaty  we  wlU  outlaw  the  most  deplor- 
able crime  known  to  man.  We  will 
move  forward  in  our  quest  to  preserve 
human  rights,  and  we  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  concern  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  Let  us  move 
forward  and  ratify  the  Oenocide 
Treaty, 


THE  NATIONAL  TAXPAYERS' 
UNION  DESERVES  THE  NA- 
TION'S THANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  God  bless  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers'  Union.  Here  is  a  lob- 
bying organization  that  is  a  true  David 
fighting  against  lobbying  Oollaths  on 
behalf  of  the  American  taxpayer.  For 
15  years  it  has  fought  on  gallantly 
against  overwhelming  odds— usually  as 
our  colossal  national  debt  and  mam- 
moth deficits  so  painfully  show  in  a 
losing  cause.  But  not  always,  Thanlts 


in  no  small  part  to  the  National  Tax- 
payers' Union,  the  taxpayer  has  not 
lost  every  battle.  The  NTU  has  helped 
cut  down  the  multibillion  dollar  syn- 
thetic fuel  give  away.  It  played  a  cen- 
tral role  in  sharply  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion  project.  The 
NTU  played  the  major  lobbying  part 
in  stopping  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor,  in  killing  an  effort  to  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pay  in- 
terest on  required  reserves,  and  in 
stopping  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  and  a  big 
timber  bailout.  It  has  helped  save  the 
taxpayer  billions. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress 
resent  the  annual  NTU  rollcall  that 
assesses  a  Member's  record  on  spend- 
ing issues.  But  of  all  the  congressional 
rollcalls  published  by  outside  interests, 
the  NTU  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  the  most  objective.  Most  organiza- 
tions grade  the  record  of  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  10  or  20  votes 
out  of  the  hundreds  cast.  Not  the 
NTU.  The  NTU  includes  far  more  roll- 
calls  than  any  other  group.  In  fact,  it 
covers  virtually  every  rollcall  involving 
the  spending  of  Federal  money, 
whether  it  is  for  a  water  project,  farm 
price  supports,  education,  childhood 
nutrition,  small  business,  big  business, 
a  Jobs  program  vigorously  supported 
by  organized  labor,  legal  services,  a 
military  procurement  program,  for- 
eign aid  and  all  the  others. 

The  strength  of  this  annual  NTU 
rollcall  is  that  it  makes  no  effort  to 
provide  a  self-serving  moral  assess- 
ment. Whether  the  expenditure  serves 
the  interest  of  organized  labor  or  big 
business,  the  wealthy  or  the  poor, 
NTU  recognizes  it  as  an  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  money.  At  a  time  when 
the  No.  1  problem  facing  this  country 
is  the  most  immense  deficit  in  our  his- 
tory, this  single  minded  attention  to 
votes  on  Federal  spending— all  signifi- 
cant Federal  spending— provides  the 
kind  of  discipline  the  Congress  urgent- 
ly needs.  Members  of  the  Congress 
may  deny  it.  But  they  do  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  NTU  rollcall.  I  have  cam- 
paigned all  over  the  coimtry  for  con- 
gressional candidates  and  I  find  that 
the  NTU  rollcall  is  far  and  away  the 
most  frequently  quoted  rollcall.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  rollcall  that  compet- 
ing congressional  candidates  will  cite 
in  debates  or  meetings  before  the  gen- 
eral public  and  in  their  television  and 
radio  commercials.  Obviously,  an  AFL- 
CIO  rollcall  is  cited  before  a  union 
crowd,  a  chamber  of  commerce  rollcall 
before  a  business  group  or  a  National 
Security  Association  rollcall  before  a 
military  or  veterans  organization.  And 
for  the  teachers,  candidates  will  trot 
out  a  National  Education  Association 
rollcall.  Before  farmers,  it  is  a  Farm 
Bureau  or  a  Farmers  Union  rollcall.  In 
all  of  these  other  rollcalls  the  consist- 
ent common  denominator  is  support  of 


Federal  policies  that  help  the  particu- 
lar group  conducting  the  poll.  In  most 
cases  that  means  expending  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  NTU  has  won  powerful  enemies 
by  confronting  virtually  all  of  them. 
NTU  has  little  money,  a  relatively 
small  membership.  But  they  have  the 
biggest  and  best  issue  in  American  pol- 
itics today— Federal  spending.  With 
Federal  spending  now  absorbing  a 
massive  24  percent  of  the  entire  gross 
national  product,  with  a  Federal  defi- 
cit that  forces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  two-thirds  of  all  the 
new  savings  of  the  American  people, 
with  a  national  debt  rushing  on 
toward  $2  trillion  dollars,  this  country 
has  no  more  critical  priority  than 
bringing  its  spending  under  control. 
For  15  years  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  has  been  preaching  this  doc- 
trine. They  foresaw  the  dangerous,  ir- 
responsible direction  the  Federal 
spending  machine  was  pushing  this 
country's  economy  long  before  other 
organizations.  They  have  pursued 
their  opposition  to  this  spending  with 
a  rare  and  single  minded  ferocity. 

In  doing  so,  of  course,  they  have  at- 
tracted strong  conservatives.  But  the 
NTU  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  avoid 
being  sidetracked  by  any  ideology, 
except  the  simple  and  single  ideology 
of  thrift.  They  fought  hard  against 
the  B-1  bomber  in  an  effort  that  must 
have  cooled  the  ardor  of  typical  con- 
servative ideologues.  And,  in  December 
at  the  NTU  award  reception,  the  NTU 
deliberately  singled  out  many  down- 
right, all-out  liberal  Members  for  their 
fight  to  cut  Federal  spending.  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Contx,  for  example, 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  liberal 
Members  of  the  House,  But  he  also 
lead  a  successful  fight  against  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project.  So  he  was 
specially  cited  and  honored  by  the 
NTU.  HowASO  WoLPK,  a  hard  charg- 
ing, civil  rights  liberal  was  also  singled 
out  for  his  battle  against  wasteful 
water  projects  by  NTU.  I  have  served 
with  both  CoNTE  and  Wolfe  on  confer- 
ence committees.  You  will  not  find 
more  compassionate  and  concerned 
liberals  anywhere  in  the  Congress. 
Throughout  this  year,  the  NTU  will  be 
front  and  center  In  the  battle  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending.  Just  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  15  years. 

Ah,  but  this  year  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ference. In  1985  the  NTU  will  again  be 
taking  on  virtually  all  the  outside  lob- 
bying groups  when  it  takes  its  position 
strictly  on  the  taxpayer's  side.  If  some- 
how the  taxpayer  wins  this  deficit 
fight  and  Congress  holds  down  Feder- 
al spending,  this  little  organization 
with  its  persistent  and  single  objective 
will  deserve  a  very  big  share  of  the 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  If  there  is  any  time  re- 
maining for  the  leader,  and  yield  the 
floor. 


Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  the  acting  minority  leader. 


SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
new  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois whom  I  came  to  luiow  many  years 
ago  when  we  worked  together  in  State 
legislative  activities.  He  is  displaying 
the  same  attentiveness  to  these  pro- 
ceedings as  he  did  when  he  served  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  when  I  first 
met  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  welcome 
him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  acting  majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
want  to  welcome  Pattl  SmoH,  too. 
Pattl  Simon  is  a  man  who  has  a  really 
marvelous  record.  I  cannot  think  of 
anybody  who  can  serve  better  in  this 
body.  He  was  picked  as  the  outstand- 
ing legislator  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture year  after  year,  more  than 
anyone. 

Paul  Simoh  came  to  the  House  and 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
House,  as  all  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  and  observed  him  on  conference 
committees  know. 

I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  bring  to  this 
body  wisdom  and  compassion.  He  has 
a  great  understanding  and  concern  for 
educational  issues  and  many  others.  I 
am  Just  delighted  that  Paih.  SmoH  \s 
going  to  serve  In  this  body.  He  is  going 
to  definitely  raise  the  level  of  confi- 
dence, intelligence,  and  concern.  I  Just 
cannot  wait  to  work  with  him  on  a 
number  of  issues  that  I  know  we  will 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  mention,  too,  that  it  gives  me 
renewed  spirit,  vigor,  and  hope  as  I 
will  now  drag  out  my  entire  collection 
of  old  bow  ties  and  will  begin  to  sport 
them,  as  I  used  to  In  days  of  yore. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  99-1 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  Ml.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  1983  Partial  Re- 
vision of  the  Radio  Regulations  and  a 
Final  Protocol  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  99-1), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Jan- 
uary 4. 1985. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  In  the  R»coiu>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 


With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  1983  Par- 
tial Revision  of  the  Radio  Reg\ilations 
(Geneva.  1979)  and  a  Final  Protocol, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
at  Geneva  on  March  18.  1983. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
1983  Partial  Revision. 

The  1983  Revision  constitutes  a  par- 
tial revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
(Geneva,  1979)  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  present  revision  Is  to  update  the 
existing  Regulations  to  take  into  ac- 
count introduction  of  advanced  tech- 
niques for  maritime  mobile,  distress 
and  safety  communications.  The  Revi- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  proposals  of 
and  positions  taken  by  the  United 
States  at  the  1983  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  for  the  Mobile 
Services  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union. 

At  the  time  of  signature,  the  United 
States  Delegation  submitted  a  state- 
ment countering  an  unfounded  politi- 
cal allegation  of  (Tuba.  The  specific 
statement,  with  reason,  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  1983  Partial  Revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations  wiU  enter  into  force 
on  January  IS,  1985  for  Governments 
that,  by  that  date,  have  notified  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Internation- 
al Telecommunication  Union  of  their 
approval  thereof.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  become  a  party 
to  the  1983  Partial  Revision  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  early  action  on  this 
matter  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

ROITALD  RiAGAH. 

The  Whttb  House.  January  4,  1985. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  REXJiaVKD 
DURING  THE  RECESS— FM  2 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  4. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er 'With  accompanying  papers;  which, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975,  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  two  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority for   1985   totaling  $11,000,000 
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and  five  revised  deferrals  now  totaling 
$5,405,581,139.  The  deferrals  affect 
International  Security  Assistance,  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  State,  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Institute 
of  Peace. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

ROIfAU)  REAGAlf . 

Thi  Wnm  House,  January  4,  1985. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  3 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  4. 
1985.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  657  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (P.Ii.  95-91), 
I  hereby  transmit  the  Sixth  Aimual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Whfte  House,  January  4,  1985. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  4, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  extendinc  the 
time  which  the  President  may  transmit  the 
Budget  Message  and  the  E>»nomic  Report 
to  the  Congress  and  extending  the  time 
within  which  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee shall  file  Its  report. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  counting  on  January  7,  1988, 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States; 

8.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Inaugural:  and  , 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Conciurent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  January  7.  1985  to  January  21,  1985, 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Jan- 
uary 7,  1985  to  January  21.  1985. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution.  In  which 


it   requests   the   concurrence   of   the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive  a 
message  from  the  President  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions: 

H.  Res.  4.  A  resolution  Informing  the 
Senate  of  the  election  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  of  Massachusetts  as  Speaker:  and  Benja- 
min J.  Outhrle,  a  cltlsen  of  Virginia,  as 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  99th  Congress;  and 

H.  Res.  5.  A  resolution  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Speaker  of  two  Members 
of  the  House  to  Join  with  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  Inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  assembled. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  tellers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  on  January  7,  1985,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio  and  Mr.  Frenzzl. 

The  message  also  annotinced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2,  9«th  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  In- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  21st  day  of  January. 
1985.  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Michel.  JAi. 
O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Wright. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suacoiocrmB  on  oveksight  or  oovnincxiiT 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
"Oversight  of  the  Grace  Commission 
Procurement  Recommendations,"  on 
Wednesday,  January  23.  1985,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

COMMrrTTS  OM  aULn  AITD  AOmNISTMATIOIf 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Tuesday.  January  15.  1985,  at  9:30 
a.m..  In  8R-301.  to  receive  testimony 
on  recommendations  regarding 
changes  to  Senate  rules  and  the 
Senate  committee  system.  This  hear- 
ing will  focus  on  the  recent  report  of 
the  Temporary  Select  Committee  to 
Study  the  Senate  Committee  System, 
chaired  by  Senator  Quatle  and  co- 
chaired  by  Senator  Ford.  The  commit- 
tee will  also  have  before  it  the  report 
of  the  Study  Group  on  Senate  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures,  former  Senators 
Pearson  and  Rlbicoff.  and  recommen- 


dations from  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Senators  who  wish  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record  are 
requested  to  contact  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  X40291. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  12:46  P.M.  TODAY 

Mi.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:45  p.m.  today. 
At  12:45  p.m..  the  Senate  will  recon- 
vene and  proceed  as  a  body  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Joint 
session  with  regard  to  the  electoral 
vote. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint 
session,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ad- 
journment resolution.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3.  the  Senate  will 
automatically  stand  in  adjournment 
until  4  pan.  on  Monday.  January  21. 
1985. 

I  would  Indicate  that  the  majority 
leader  has  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcaU  votes  on  January  21.  1985.  and 
that  no  bills  will  be  presented  in  the 
Chamber  on  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:25  p.m..  recessed  until 
12:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Stevens]. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
COUNTING  ELECTORAL  VOTES 
CAST  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the 
Senate,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Larry  E.  Smith,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  Jo-Anne  L  Coe. 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  count  the  electoral 
votes  cast  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  counting  of  the  electoral  votes 
cast  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appears  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  today's  Record.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  21.  1985.  at  4  P.M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  pursuant 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3. 
the  Senate  adjourned  at  1:22  p.m. 
until  Monday,  January  21.  1985.  at  4 
pju. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God.  nuty  Your  almighty 
hand  bless  our  land  and  give  us  the 
wisdom  to  walk  In  peace.  We  pray  for 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation  and  of  this 
assembly  and  for  all  people  of  good 
will  that  goodness  and  mercy  and  Jus- 
tice and  truth  will  be  the  measure  of 
our  lives  and  work.  May  Your  blessing 
be  upon  us  this  day  and  everyday  and 
may  Your  favor  never  depart  from  us. 
In  Your  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  276  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
appoints  Mr.  Statpord  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Binu>icK  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  during  the  99th 
Congress. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER.  DEL- 
EGATE. AND  RESIDENT  COM- 
MISSIONER ELECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright].  The  Chair  imderstands 
there  are  Members  who  heretofore 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  oath  of  office.  Will  any  Member- 
elect  who  has  not  been  sworn  please 
come  to  the  well  at  this  time  and  the 
Chair  will  administer  the  oath  of 
office. 

Messrs.  Neal.  SmoA.  and  Puster  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  is  un- 
avoidably detained,  and  unable  tc 
serve  as  a  teller  in  today's  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  to  act  as  teller 
in  his  stead. 


The  Chair  normally  defers  1 -minute 
speeches  until  after  the  joint  session, 
but  the  Chair  sees  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  might  wish  to  be  heard 
on  1 -minute  speeches. 

If  so.  the  Chair  would  entertain  re- 
quests at  this  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gxkas]. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  COM- 
MISSION  TO  REVIEW  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
|}ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GKKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican ship  of  state  has  again  safely 
sailed  through  the  electoral  process 
culminating  in  what  we  are  about  to 
observe  here:  The  reelection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yet  the  very 
process  still  raises  some  questions 
among  the  American  public  and 
among  the  observers  of  the  American 
political  scene  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Can  it  woiiL  in  the  future;  can  it  con- 
tinue to  work  as  smoothly  as  it  has  up 
to  this  point  In  American  history?  I 
intend  to  continue  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion about  the  electoral  college  by  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  create 
a  commission  to  review  the  propriety 
and  the  role  of  the  electoral  college. 
We  must  prevent,  in  the  future,  an 
electoral  power  failure  which  can 
occur  under  the  present  system. 

tSx.  Speaker.  I  ask  each  Member, 
and  I  ask  the  entire  House  to  look  tft- 
provingly  upon  a  process  by  which  we 
can  raise  these  questions  and  come  to 
some  solution  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  E  de  la  Oana. 
Texas  (chairman): 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Jamie  L. 
Whitten,  Mialasippl  (chairman): 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Les  Aspln. 
Wisconsin  (cbaiiman): 

Committee  on  BanlOng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Pemand  J.  St  Oermaln. 
Rhode  laland  (chairman): 

Committee  on  Budget:  William  H.  Gray 
m.  Pennsylvania  (chairman); 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  California  (chairman): 

Committee  on  EVlucatlon  and  Labor  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins.  California  (chairman); 

Committee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce: 
John  D.  Dingell.  Michigan  (chairman); 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Dante  B. 
Fkaoell.  norida  (chairman): 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Jack  Brooks.  Texas  (chairman): 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Frank  Annunsio.  Illinois  (chairman): 

C^mnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Morris  K.  Cdall.  Arizona  (chairman): 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr.,  New  Jersey  (chairman); 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisb- 
eries:  Walter  B.  Jottes.  North  Carolina 
(chairman): 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ices: William  D.  Ford.  Michigan  (chairman); 

(Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation: James  J.  Howard.  New  Jersey 
(chairman); 

Committee  on  Rules:  Claude  Pepper,  Flor- 
ida (chairman); 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Don  Puqua,  Florida  (chairman); 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Parren  J. 
Mitchell.  Maryland  (chairman); 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  C<m- 
duct;  Julian  C.  Dixon.  California  (chair- 
man); 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  O.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery,  Mlsslasippi  (chair- 
man); 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowskl.  Illinois  (chairman). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESOLUTION  DESIGNATINO 

MEMBERSHIP  ON  CERTAIN 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GE7HARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
27)  designating  membership  on  certain 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  37 

ReMdved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
tters  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Thursday.  January  3.  1985.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  until  ap- 
proximately 12:55  pJiL 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  10 
minutes  pjn.).  the  House  stood  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m. 


O  1250 
APTER  RECESS 

The    recess    having    expired,    the 
House   was   called   to   order   by   the 


D  This  tymlml  rcpretena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Speaker  pro  tempore  at  12  o'clock  and 
55  minutes  p.m. 


COUNTING  ELECTORAL  VOTES- 
JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 1 


ment  Just  made  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  we  wlU  open  the  certificates 
In  alphabetical  order  and  pass  to  the 
tellers  the  vote  of  the  electors  in  each 
State;  and  the  tellers  will  then  read, 
count,  and  announce  the  result  in 
each  State  as  was  done  In  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Alabama. 
Is  there  objection? 

.^  .„     .  ,     ^       _.  ,,  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

.K^'r^  1''^°^^  ^*^  «    minutes  p.m..  ^here  was  no  objection, 

the  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable  James  -^     t*ii»ri,  th^n  DrorpMled  to  j^*A 

T.  MoUoy.  armounced  the  Vice  Presi-  ^^f  ^"f"  ^^^^  proceeded  to  read. 

mL^^^J  tv^^al^^^  ^f  »K-  TT^«nx  count,  and  announce,  as  was  done  in 

SUtes  '^«  "^  °^  ^^«  SUte  of  Alabama,  the 

The  Senate  entered  the  HaU  of  the  fl^u'^^twi'^rHi/^*  '^''^"^  ^^^  ^ 

House  of  Represenutlves.  headed  by  '^^.'^^^V^  p^mFNT  o«.nti.men 

the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  ^he  VICE  PRESmENT.  Gentlemen 

of  the  Senate,  the  Members  and  offi-  and  gentlewomen  of  the  Congress  the 

cers  of  the  House  rising  to  receive  certif^tes  of  idl  of  the  States  have 

^jjgjjj  now  been  opened  and  read  and  the 

The  Vice  President  took  his  seat  as  *«"«"  TH'v,"^*  .'^^  '^^  T*"^' 

the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Joint  con-  '"*"'  °'  '^^"1!f^**»  *?1'^1^''"»  '*"" 

vention  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Speak-  ^^  ^  '*>«  Pr«jldent  of  the  Senate, 

er  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wright]  of  the  The  tellers  deUvered  to  the  I^€»i- 

House  occupying  the  chair  on  his  left.  '^^^^  °^  ^^^  Senate  the  following  sUte- 

The  joint  session  was  caUed  to  order  ™e"''  °^  ^^^  results: 

by  the  Vice  President.  The  undersigned,  Chakus  McC.  Matrias. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speak-  J*-  "»<!  Wkhdhj.  H.  Ford  teUera  on  the  part 

er.    Members    of    the    Congress,    the  °^  ^*^^  ^'Jf'*'  ^"^^  AjnroTrao  and  Pat 

Spnnf.o  unH  th*  TTnii»>  nf  R»nr»«>nt«  RoB«»T8  teUcrs  On  the  part  Of  the  HOUM  of 

senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU-  Represenutlves.  report  the  foUowtng  as  the 

tives  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  ^eslut  of  the  ascertainment  and  counting  of 

the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice 

United  States,  have  met  in  joint  ses-  President  of  the  United  SUtea  for  the  term 

sion  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  beginning  on  the  twenUeth  day  of  January, 

certificates      and      ascertaining      and  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 

the  several  States  for  President  and    

Vice  President. 

Under     the     precedents,     unless     a 

motion  shall  be  made  In  any  case,  the  **" 

reading  of  the  formal  portions  of  the    

certificates    will    be    dispensed    with 

after   ascertainment    has   been   made  JS?*  ~ 

that  the  certificates  are  authentic  and    »mm.Z 

correct  in  form,  the  tellers  will  count  "*"" — 
and  make  a  list  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  electors  of  the  several  States. 

The  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  two  ama^ 

Houses     will     take     their     respective  23i~ 

places  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  \SS 

The  tellers,  Mr.   Mathias  and  Mr.  **! — 
FoKO  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Amnnfzio  and  Mr.  Roberts  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  took  their  places  at 
the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wiU  now  hand  to  the  tellers  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  they  will  count  and  make  a 
list  of  the  votes  cast  by  that  State. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (one  of  the  teUers). 
Mr.  President,  the  certificate  of  the  jjjjjjj 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Alabama  nw  v«i. 
seems  to  be  regular  in  form  and  au- 
thentic, and  It  appears  therefrom  that  dim 
Ronald  Reagan  of  the  State  of  Califor-  ggy» 
nia  received  nine  votes  for  President,  '^*" 
and    George    Bush   of   the   State    of 
Texas    received   nine    votes   for   Vice  SoMiMaii 
President.  {' 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     There  uS 
being  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  omit 
in  further  procedure  the  formal  state- 
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Craklis  McC.  Mathias. 

Jr. 
Wdtdkll  H.  Pons. 
TeUert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Fkaitk  Ajnnnmo, 
Pat  RoanTs. 
TeUert  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  state 
of  the  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  is  as  follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors 
appointed  to  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States  is  538.  of  which  a  major- 
ity is  270. 

Ronald  Reagan,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  received  for  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  525  votes. 

Walter  F.  Mondale.  of  the  State  of 
Iifinnesota,  has  received  13  votes. 

The  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  is  as 
follows: 

The  whole  number  of  the  electors 
appointed  to  vote  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  is  538,  of  which  a 
majority  is  270. 

George  Bush,  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
has  received  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  525  votes. 

Geraldine  A.  Ferraro.  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  received  13  votes. 

This  announcement  of  the  state  of 
the  vote  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  t>e  deemed  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  each  for  the  term  be- 
ginning on  the  20th  day  of  January 
1985,  and  shall  be  entered,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
has  been  called,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1.  99th  Con- 
gress, having  been  accomplished,  the 
Chair  declares  the  Joint  session  dis- 
solved. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  22  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  dissolved.) 

a  1327 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
of  the  99th  Congress,  the  Chair  directs 
that  the  electoral  votes  be  spread  at 
large  upon  the  Journal. 


NATURAL  GAS  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1985 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Natural  Gas 
Reform  Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  Is  to  increase  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  field,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  transport  of  natural  gas, 
and  thereby  hopefully  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  consumer  prices. 

The  need  for  action  in  this  regard 
has  been  apparent  for  the  last  2  years, 
during  which  time  we  have  seen  the 
incongruity  of  increased  supplies  of 
natural  gas  resulting  in  not  lower,  but 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  In 
many  areas,  those  price  increases  have 
been  unconscionable.  In  central  Illi- 
nois, for  instance,  prices  have  nearly 
doubled  during  that  period  of  time. 

If  the  free  enterprise  system  were 
working  properly,  increased  supplies 
should  lead  to  a  lowering  of  prices.  Un- 
fortunately, free  enterprise  principles 
do  not  fully  operate  in  the  natural  gas 
field  today,  particularly  in  the  pur- 
chasing and  transportation  of  natural 
gas. 

Natural  gas  pipeline  companies  are 
in  a  virtual  monopoly  position.  Most 
transportation  companies  are  simply 
in  the  business  of  transporting  a  prod- 
uct. In  this  case,  however,  the  pipe- 
lines not  only  transport,  but  buy  and 
sell  the  product  as  well.  By  doing  so. 
they  have  both  the  producer  and  local 
utility  over  a  barrel,  because  both  in 
essence  have  to  take  what  the  pipeline 
gives  them. 

Current  Federal  law  enhances  this 
monopoly  position  by  allowing  pipe- 
line companies  to  automatically  pass 
on  price  increases  with  very  little  re- 
striction, and  to  write  contracts  pre- 
venting local  utilities  from  buying  gas 
from  competing  pipelines  or  directly 
from  producers. 

The  result  is  that  pipelines  have  had 
very  little  incentive  to  purchase  the 
cheapest  gas  possible.  Eastern  Pan- 
handle, for  instance,  had  been  sending 
high  priced  Canadian  and  Algerian  gas 
to  central  Illinois  at  a  time  when 
much  cheaper  gas  was  available  do- 
mestically. It  could  get  away  with 
doing  this  because  it  was  able  to  auto- 
matically pass  on  the  higher  cost  to 
the  local  utility,  because  the  local  util- 
ity was  prevented  by  restrictive  con- 
tract with  Panhandle  from  buying  gas 
from  another  pipeline,  and  because 
Panhandle  would  refuse  to  ship  in  gas 
that  the  local  utility  might  buy  direct- 
ly from  a  producer. 

It  is  time  that  these  anticompetitive 
practices  come  to  a  halt,  and  that  is 
what  the  bill  I  am  introducing  seelu  to 
do. 

The  bill  mandates  a  system  of  con- 
tract carriage,  whereby  the  pipeline 


must  agree  to  transport  gas.  if  it  has 
the  capacity,  which  a  utility  may  pur- 
chase directly  from  a  producer.  This 
provision  will  enable  a  utility  to  go  out 
into  the  market  and  purchase  the 
lowest  priced  gas  available,  and  not  be 
limited  to  whatever  the  pipeline 
offers.  The  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission indicates  that  such  Increased 
flexibility  will  result  in  significant  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
enable  utilities  to  get  out  from  under 
contracts  with  pipelines  which  require 
utilities  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
gas  and  pay  for  it  even  if  it  isn't  taken, 
and  pipelines  to  get  out  from  under 
similar  contracts  with  producers. 

Another  provision  wUl  prohibit  re- 
strictive contracts  between  pipelines 
and  utilities  that  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  pipelines  from  purchairing 
gas  from  another  pipeline.  This  provi- 
sion wlU  enable  the  Central  Illinois 
Light  &  Power  Co.  [Ciloo]  in  particu- 
lar, to  purchase  lower  priced  gas  from 
a  competing  pipeline. 

The  bill  wlU  end  the  current  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  prac- 
tice of  automatically  passing  through 
an  entire  pipeline  rate  Increase  prior 
to  determining  whether  It  is  justified. 
The  bill  will  limit  any  automatic  pass- 
through  to  the  rate  of  Inflation  during 
the  preceding  rate  period,  and  require 
the  Commission  to  decide  the  rate  case 
within  6  months  from  the  date  it  is 
filed.  At  present,  rate  cases  are  al- 
lowed to  drag  on  ad  infinitum,  all  the 
while  the  consumer  pays  the  higher 
price.  This  streamlining  of  procedures 
will  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  of  the 
process. 

FERC  is  also  given  authority  under 
the  bill  to  consider  whether  a  pipeline 
made  the  best  deal  possible  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  rate  increase  is  Jus- 
tified. 

Finally,  the  biU  includes  a  provision 
that  prevents  a  resumption  of  ship- 
ments of  Algerian  gas  unless  it  is  com- 
petitive with  market  prices,  and  pre- 
vents the  consumer  from  being  sad- 
dled with  any  costs  I*anhandle  may 
incur  for  not  having  continued  the 
purchase  of  Algerian  gas  under  a  pre- 
vious contract. 

These  various  provisions  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Reform  Act  will  eliminate 
current  distortions  in  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  natural  gas. 
They  will  enhance  competition  and  in- 
crease incentives  for  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  lower  priced  gas.  The 
result  will  almost  certainly  be  lower 
prices  to  consumers,  particularly  in 
those  regions  where  monopolylsm  has 
been  most  evident. 

I  regret  that  Congress  did  not  act  on 
natural  gas  legislation  along  this  line 
last  year,  but  this  is  a  new  year  and  I 
hope  we  can  expedite  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill. 


EzTUUiATiow  or  Natural  Oas  Rvoem  Act 
or  1»8S 

TITU  I— WOiroiTinfTTIATOKT 

TSAiraroaTATioif  or  natural  oas 

This  title  would  promote  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  market  by  requiring  pipe- 
lines to  transport  natural  gas  for  anyone,  on 
a  Donrtlsrriininatory  bads,  to  the  extent  of 
the  pipelines'  excess  capacity.  Pipelines  are 
presumed  to  have  available  capacity  to 
transport  natural  gas  on  a  firm  or  an  inter- 
ruptible  basis.  A  pipeline  that  does  not  want 
to  transport  natural  gas  after  receiving  a 
reasonable  written  request  to  do  so  must 
obtain  a  FERC  determination  that  capacity 
is  not  available.  Thus,  the  burden  of  proving 
capacity  is  placed  on  the  entity  with  the 
knowledge  of  capacity,  the  pipeline,  not  the 
would-be  shipper. 

No  transportation  obligation  would  apply 
to  local  distribution  companies.  Special 
rules  are  provided  for  cases  in  whlcb  a  cus- 
tomer of  a  local  distribution  company  seeks 
to  interconnect  with  an  Interstate  pipeline. 
In  reviewing  such  requests,  the  FERC  must 
take  into  account  the  lm[>act  that  the  ap- 
proval of  such  a  request  would  have  on  the 
existing  customers  of  the  local  distribution 
company  involved. 

tttlb  n— cortract  akd  taritt  practics 

Section  301  provides  take-or-pay  relief  for 
purchasers  of  natural  gas.  During  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  purchasers  may  reduce 
takes  to  60  percent  of  the  contracted 
volume.  If  the  volumes  taken  under  all  con- 
tracts have  been  reduced  to  00  percent,  pur- 
chasers may  also  reduce  takes  by  such  addi- 
tional amounts,  determined  by  FERC  rule 
or  order,  as  are  necessary  to  offset  reduced 
demand  resulting  from  Increased  contract 
carriage  volumes.  This  take-or-pay  relief 
does  not  apply  to  contracts  wtiich  have  bem 
renegotiated  to  exclude  the  appUcatlon  of 
this  section  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
in  cases  where  natural  gas  production  may 
be  jeopardized  as  specified  in  subsection  e. 

The  seller  of  gas  not  taken  by  reason  of 
this  section  may  terminate  Its  contract  with 
the  purchaser  with  respect  to  such  amounts. 
The  purchaser  shall  tranqwrt  such  "re- 
leased" volumes  to  a  new  buyer  under  the 
contract  carriage  provisions  set  forth  In 
•nuei. 

Section  203  gives  the  purchaser  which  has 
received  take-or-pay  relief  under  this  sec- 
tion a  30-day  period  In  which  to  purchase 
released  gas  before  it  can  be  sold  to  a  new 
buyer. 

Section  203  eliminates  minimum  commod- 
ity bill  requirements  (provisions  in  contracts 
between  pipelines  and  their  cust<Mnen  simi- 
lar to  take-or-pay  requirements  between 
producers  and  pipelines)  and  restrictive 
pipeline  tariffs.  A  local  distribution  comtia- 
ny  would  not  have  to  pay  the  pipeline  for 
natural  gas  the  company  did  not  purchase. 
In  addition,  a  distribution  company  may  not 
be  locked  into  a  single  pipeline  supplier  by  a 
tariff  which  makes  buying  natural  gas  from 
other  suppliers  economically  Impossible. 
TTTLX  m— nrsLim  AocotnrrABiUTT  and  rats 

PROCRDURn 

Section  301  prohibits  FERC  from  auto- 
matically allowing  pipelines  to  pass  through 
to  consumers  increases  in  purchased  gas 
costs  In  excess  of  inflation.  Any  such  in- 
crease would  have  to  be  justified  and  found 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  Commission  before 
it  could  be  implemented. 

Section  302  requires  that  all  pipeline  rate 
cases    be    decided    by    FERC    within    six 
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months  from  the  time  they  are  filed.  This 
would  reduce  the  current  practice  whereby 
consumers  are  charged  higher  rates  pending 
the  outcome  of  cases  which  drag  on  for 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  refund  may 
be  ordered  but  it  seldom  compensates  con- 
sumers for  the  excessive  costs  they  have 
borne  while  the  case  was  pending.  Legal 
gamesmanship  and,  consequently,  consumer 
costs  would  also  be  reduced. 

Section  303  amends  section  601(c)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  by  defining  the  term 
"similar  grounds."  a  basis  for  denial  of  re- 
covery of  interstate  pipelines'  gas  purchase 
costs,  to  include  "imprudence,"  Including  a 
pipeline's  failure  to  seek  the  least  expensive 
gas  available.  The  Commission,  however, 
may  not  use  this  authority  to  declare  that 
natural  gas  purchase  prices  above  a  certain 
level  are  presumed  imprudent  or  that  those 
below  a  certain  level  are  presumed  prudent. 
Such  declarations  would  amount  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  well-head  price  controls  by 
the  Commission. 

TTTLS  rv— CBtTAIlt  IMPORTED  NATUSAL  GAS 

This  title  prohibits  the  importation  of  liq- 
uefied natural  gas  (LNG)  through  certain 
facilities  unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
found  that  the  price  of  gas  is  reasonable 
and  that  the  contract  is  responsive  to 
changing  market  conditions. 

With  respect  to  LNO  which  has  been  au- 
thorized to  be  imported  into  the  U.S. 
through  facilities  at  Lake  Charles,  Louisi- 
ana, (the  port  of  entry  for  the  Algerian 
LNO  purchased  by  Panhandle)  but  which 
has  not  been  imported  because  of  a  service 
interruption,  the  Commission  may  not  allow 
consumers  to  be  charged  for  any  payment 
the  importer  may  be  obligated  to  make  for 
the  gas  involved  or  for  the  transportation  of 
such  gas. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  cota- 
munication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

House  or  RspiixsKirrATivxs, 
Washington,  DC,  January  4,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnix,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,     Haute    of    Representative*, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mm.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  D.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  3:55  pjn.  on  Friday.  January  4.  1985 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  where  by  he  transmits  the  fourth 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1985  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

(2)  At  3:55  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  4,  1985 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Ben JAMM  J.  OUTHRIE. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SUNDRY  NEW  AND  REVISED  DE- 
FERRALS OP  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY POR  1985-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-14) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  pr(x;eedlngs  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  January  7, 
1985.) 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  ESERQY— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DE3*T  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.  Energy  and  Commerce,  For- 
eign Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  January  7, 
1985.) 


DOUBLE  WAGE  SCALE  IN 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Cauvkt] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is 
a  compassionate  Nation,  our  Govern- 
ment is  a  compassionate  government, 
and  our  governmental  agencies  should 
reflect  that  compassion  In  their  deal- 
ings with  our  citizens.  So,  when  an 
agency  like  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
doublecrosses  its  new  employees.  It  is 
time  for  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

This  Congress  realized  the  potential 
problems  associated  with  a  double 
wage  scale  within  the  Postal  Service. 
However,  as  a  cost-containment  meas- 
ure contained  within  the  recent  bind- 
ing arbitration  decision  affecting  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  two  largest 
unions,  this  double  scale  was  an  ac- 
ceptable method  of  curtailing  postal 
expenses,  provided  it  was  applied  in  a 
fair  and  straightforward  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Postal  Service  saw  fit  to 
apply  this  provision  retroactively  to 
new  employees.  Individuals  who  were 
hired  and  told  to  report  to  work  well 
prior  to  the  January  18  cut-off  date 
were  subsequently  told  not  to  report 
to  work  until  after  that  date  and  were 
advised  that  they  could  expect  to  re- 
ceive substantively  lower  salaries  than 
they  had  previously  been  promised.  I 
am  told  that  large  niunbers  of  individ- 


uals across  the  country  are  being  af- 
fected by  this  blatant  doublecross. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  from  one  of 
my  own  constituents  Just  what  a 
severe  Impact  this  type  of  action  can 
have. 

My  constituent,  a  disabled  veteran, 
left  a  well-paid  position  to  serve  the 
public  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
He  was  told  on  December  1  of  last 
year  that  his  employment  was  to  begin 
on  January  5  with  an  annual  salary  of 
$20,458.  He  was  officially  hired  on  De- 
cember 20  and  fUled  out  final  paper- 
work, stating  his  wages,  and  was  given 
orders  to  report  for  regular  duty  on 
January  9.  Then,  on  December  28,  my 
constituent  was  advised  that  new  em- 
ployees hired  with  his  starting  date 
were  being  frozen  untU  January  19, 
and  that  those  persons  hired  on  this 
later  date  would  probably  be  hired  at  a 
lesser  wage.  On  December  29.  he  was 
given  the  specifics  of  the  wage  de- 
crease for  his  grade,  although  he  was 
again  told  they  weren't  sure  how  this 
would  affect  him.  As  a  result  of  this, 
my  constituent  stands  to  lose  over 
$5,600  a  year  In  salary.  And  his  former 
employer  has  filled  his  old  position.  Is 
this  how  a  compassionate  country 
treats  those  who  attempt  to  serve  in 
public  service  positions? 

I  learned  only  this  past  Friday,  In  re- 
sponse to  my  personal  inquiries  to 
Postal  Service  officials,  that,  although 
great  numbers  of  persons  are  being  af- 
fected by  this  back -handed  approach 
to  postal  hiring  and  numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  lodged  against  the 
Postal  Service,  including  many  from 
Members  of  this  body,  no  action  \a  cur- 
rently being  considered  to  rescind  this 
arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment  of  this 
agency's  workers. 

Congress  should  demand  that  the 
Postmaster  General  honor  any  verbal 
contracts  made  with  new  postal  em- 
ployees. We  all  seek  savings  in  Govern- 
ment; however,  this  approach  is  dead 
wrong.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this 
Government,  of  this  country  to  wreck 
careers  and  disrupt  homes  by  this  kind 
of  doublecross.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  condemnation  of  the 
Postal  Service's  action  and  to  work 
with  me  to  being  about  a  reversal  of 
this  unconscionable  decision.* 


STATUTORY  HISTORY  OP  THE 
U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aimtmzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  di- 
rected by  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude, 
has  delivered  to  my  office,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, a  300-page  report  titled 
"The  Statutory  History  of  the  United 


States  Capitol  Police."  This  report  was 
accompanied  by  five  binders  contain- 
ing copies  of  those  'Statutes  at  Large" 
which  pertain  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police,  from  the  1st  Congress  through 
the  98th  Congress.  The  statutes  were 
taken  from  the  original  laws  from  1789 
through  1984. 

I  extend  my  congratulation  to  the 
Chief  of  the  CRS  Government  Divi- 
sion, Frederick  R.  Pauls,  and  the 
author  of  the  report,  Judy  Carlile 
(Shepherd),  for  the  comprehensive 
detail  and  thoroughness  of  this  writ- 
ten history  which  took  serveral  years 
to  research  and  compile.  I  requested  it 
while  serving  as  chairman  of  your 
Subconmiittee  on  Personnel  and 
Police  during  the  96th  Congress.  It 
presents  the  statutes  as  they  were  en- 
acted, as  they  remain  on  the  books, 
and  as  they  were  repealed  or  modified. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
report  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  present  and  future 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  be  con- 
sidering further  legislation  vith  rela- 
tion to  the  Capitol  Police.* 


THE  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  [ERISA].  This  legisla- 
tion is  Identical  to  that  which  I  pro- 
posed in  the  last  Congress. 

As  it  stands  now.  ERISA's  protec- 
tions are  incomplete;  the  law  explicitly 
protects  worker  pension  plans  from 
the  ravages  of  corporate  mergers,  but 
does  not  cover  any  of  the  numerous 
other,  nonpenslon,  worker  programs- 
life  Insurance,  accidental  death,  and 
dismemberment  Insurance,  and  disabil- 
ity retirement  income  plans,  and  so 
forth— that  millions  of  the  Nation's 
workers  have  earned  and  rely  on  pres- 
ently, any  of  these  many  nonpenslon 
programs  can  be  wiped  out  through 
the  course  of  a  conwrate  merger. 
Often  such  programs  are  as  important, 
if  not  more  important,  to  the  econom- 
ic security  and  well-being  of  retirees  as 
their  basic  pension  plans  which 
ERISA  protects.  This  bill  will  extend 
ERISA's  merger  protection  provisions 
to  all  employee  benefit  plans,  pension 
or  otherwise. 

Hearings  were  held  during  the  last 
Congress  on  this  remedial  legislation 
before  the  Labor-Management  Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  bill  may  be  expeditiously 
considered  by  the  House.* 


SCHOOL    DISTRICT    CONSOLIDA- 
TIONS AMENDMENTS  OP  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  RoBiifsoif] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  Federal  district  Judge  ordered 
the  consolidation  of  historically  inde- 
pendent school  districts  In  my  home 
county.  He  did  this  supposedly  to 
eliminate  segregation,  but  all  three 
districts  had  l>een  operating  under 
court-approved  desegregation  plans 
for  over  15  years,  all  3  of  which  in- 
volved large-scale  cross-town  busing.  It 
was  done  even  though  70  percent  of 
both  the  black  and  the  white  parents 
in  each  district  are  opposed  to  consoli- 
dation. It  was  done  even  though  all 
three  districts  admittedly  have  excel- 
lent educational  programs.  It  was  done 
even  though  it  was  shown  that  consoli- 
dation would  have  no  educational  ben- 
efit and  would  actually  cause  harm.  It 
was  done  even  though  nimierous  ex- 
perts testified  there  were  several  less 
drastic  remedies  available  that  would 
correct  any  problems. 

This  is  wrong.  This  Nation  is  unique 
in  its  provision  for  local  control  of  its 
schools.  Other  nations  have  Federal 
control  of  education,  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  always  be- 
lieved that  parents,  not  the  courts, 
should  decide  how  their  children 
should  be  taught. 

The  right  to  an  integrated  education 
available  to  all  citizens  is  fundamental 
and  I  support  it  totally,  but  this  does 
not  Justify  the  dissolution  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts  unless  every 
other  means  of  ensuring  this  funda- 
mental right  has  been  tried  and  shown 
to  fail. 

Federal  Judges  are  now  making  law. 
The  Federal  courts  have  usurped  their 
authority  by  overstepping  the  powers 
granted  to  them  by  Congress.  Article 
III  section  I  of  the  Constitution  clear- 
ly gives  Congress  the  right  to  define 
the  areas  that  Federal  district  courts 
may  review.  It  also  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  set  guidelines  for  these 
courts  in  those  matters  it  allows  the 
courts  to  review. 

My  bill  addresses  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  courts  have  overstepped 
their  authority  and  offers  a  viable  so- 
lution to  this  problem  without  violat- 
ing our  constitutional  rights  to  a  fair 
Federal  Judicial  system.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  bill.  The  people  de- 
serve the  least  possible  court  interfer- 
ence in  their  lives  and  this  bill  Is  a  ra- 
tional step  in  that  direction  without 
deserting  our  constitutional  guarantee 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
my  bill  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 


H.R. - 

A  bill  to  provide  that  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  not  order  the  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  as  a  remedy  in 
certain  school  desegregation  cases  unless 
no  other  relief  is  available  to  remedy  the 
unlawful  segregation  of  students,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLB 

SKcnoH  1.  This   ict  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School    IMstrlct    Consolidations    Amend- 
ments of  1985". 
School    District    ConsoUdation    Prohibited 

UnlcM  No  Other  Remedy  Has  Provided 

Relief 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Part  VI  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter 

CHAPTER  177— SCHOOL 
DESEGREOATION 

"Sec. 

"2941.  Umitation  on  authority  to  order  con- 
solidation of  school  districts. 
"2»42.  DefinlUons. 

"•  2*41.  Umhatioii  on  aathority  to  order  comoU- 
datloii  of  Khool  district! 

"(a)  No  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
may  order  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
school  districts  in  any  multiple  district 
school  desegregation  case  unless— 

"(1)  the  court  has  previously  entered  an 
order  in  such  case  which  included  all  appro- 
priate relief  (Including  the  tranqwrtatlon  of 
students,  if  appropriate)  other  than  the  con- 
solidation of  such  school  districts: 

"(2)  such  previous  order  has  been  in  effect 
for  at  least  a  5-year  period  beginning  on  or 
after  the  later  of  the  date  such  previous 
order  was  entered  or  the  date  any  appellate 
review  of  such  order  became  final:  and 

"(3)  the  court  determines,  subject  to  sub- 
section (b),  that  such  previous  order  has 
f aUed  to  remedy  the  unlawful  segregation  of 
students  in  such  multiple  district  school  de- 
segregation case. 

In  no  case  may  a  district  couri  of  the  United 
States  order  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  achieve  a  particular  racial  balance 
of  students. 

"(b)  In  ma)ft"g  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (aK3),  the  court  may  not  consider— 

"(1)  any  action  taken  by  a  school  district 
lu  compliance  with  an  order  of  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  any  school  de- 
segregation case  (including  the  previous 
order  described  in  subsection  (aKD). 

"(2)  any  action  taken  by  a  school  district 
in  the  course  of  conducting  any  program  to 
the  extent  such  action  was  In  accordance 
with  Federal  or  SUte  law  regulating  the 
conduct  of  such  program,  or 

"(3)  any  unlawful  action  taken  by  the 
school  district  or  unlawful  course  of  conduct 
in  which  such  district  was  engaged  to  the 
extent— 

"(A)  such  unlawful  action  or  course  of 
conduct  was  not  the  cause  of  the  unlawful 
segregation  of  students,  or 

"(B)  a  remedy  for  such  unlawful  action  or 
course  of  conduct  is  available  under  a  civil 
cause  of  action  other  than  a  school  desegre- 
gation case. 

"(cKl)  In  any  multiple  district  school  de- 
segregation case  in  which  an  order  to  con- 
solidate two  or  more  school  districts  has 
been  entered  under  subsection  (a)  the  court 
shaU— 
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"(A)  determine,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
U<»  submitted  under  p»ra«niph  (3),  the 
amount  of  necessary  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  by  any  school  dis- 
trict (to  which  such  order  applied)  to  ac- 
complish consolidation  of  school  districts 
under  such  order;  and 

"(B)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  name  of  any  such  school  district 
and  the  amount  of  such  expenses. 

Any  determination  of  the  court  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  final  and  may  not  be  re- 
viewed by  any  other  court. 

"(2)  Any  school  district  to  which  the  order 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  applies  may,  at 
such  time  as  the  court  shall  prescribe, 
submit  to  the  court  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  such 
school  district  to  accompUsh  the  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts  under  such  order  to- 
gether with  such  other  Information  as  the 
court  may  require. 

"(3)  Before  making  any  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
multiple  district  school  desegregation  case 
to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party, 
the  court  shall  notify  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
that  such  determination  is  pending  and 
shall  permit  the  United  States  to  Intervene 
for  presentation  of  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  reasonableness  of  any  ex- 
pense described  In  paragraph  (3). 
"•  2»4r  DcfliUUom 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  multiple  district  school  de- 
segregation case'  means  a  school  desegrega- 
tion case  to  which  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts are  parties: 

"(2)  the  term  school  desegregation  case' 
means  any  civil  action  seeking  relief  for— 

"(A)  the  lawful  segregation  of  students,  or 

"(B)  the  failure  to  correct  and  overcome 
the  effects  of  any  such  segregation; 

"(3)  the  term  'school  district'  means  any 
system  of  one  or  more  public  schools  and  in- 
cludes any  successor  in  interest  to  any  such 
system; 

"(4)  the  term  'public  school'  means  any  el- 
ementary or  secondary  educational  Institu- 
tion which  is  operated  by  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  other  governmen- 
tal agency  established  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  poUtical  subdivision  and  any  other 
elementary  or  secondary  educational  insti- 
tution which  is  operated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  funds  or  property  provided  by  or 
derived  from  any  such  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency: 

"(5)  the  term  'student'  means  an  individ- 
ual enrolled  in  a  public  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction; 

"(6)  the  term  'segregation'  means  the  op- 
~eratlon  of  a  school  district  In  which  stu- 
dents are  punx)eefully  separated  among  the 
8ch(x>ls  of  such  district  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  and 

"(7)  the  term  SUte'  means  a  SUte  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  VI  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  ctiapter 
175  the  following  new  Item: 

"177.  School  Desegregation 2»41". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  multiple  district  school 
desegregation  case  in  which  a  final  order 
has  not  been  entered  before  January  1. 
liMS.  or  in  which  final  appellate  review  of 
any  such  order  has  not  been  completed 
before  such  date. 


Private   Relief   for   Expenses   Paid   or   In- 
curred in  Connection  With  the  Consolida- 
tion of  School  Districts 
Sec.  3.  Upon  receipt  of  any  certification 
with  respect  to  a  school  district  under  sub- 
section (cMlKB)  of  section  2iMl  of  tlUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,   the 
amount  so  certified  to  such  school  district. 


racial  Jiutlce,"  let  lu  dedicate  our 
selves  to  honoring  him  in  the  single 
most  meaningful  way  we  can— let  us 
work,  as  a  nation,  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dream.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KINO.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoDmo] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  upcoming 
birthday  of  £>r.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  who  would  have  been  56  years  old 
on  January  15.  Although  another  year 
must  pass  before  official  recognition 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King  national 
hoUday.  it  is  fitting  that  his  birthday 
this  year  serve  as  a  day  to  reflect  upon 
and  reaffirm  the  great  principles  of 
freedom,  equality  and  civil  rights  that 
he  so  nobly  espoused. 

A  nation  wUl  prosper  only  as  long  as 
it  generates  dreams  and  Ideals  for  all 
of  its  people.  It  takes  a  man  of  con- 
science and  conviction  to  conceive  of 
amd  live  for  those  dreams.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  was.  Indeed,  such  a 
man. 

His  was  a  dream  of  social,  political 
and  economic  Justice  for  aU.  He  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  securing  a  society  that 
will  Judge  its  citizens  not  by  the  color 
of  their  skin,  but  by  the  quality  of 
their  character  and  the  contents  of 
their  mind.  To  Dr.  King,  no  obstacle 
was  too  great  to  strive  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

The  civil  rights  laws  guaranteeing 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights 
would  be  legacy  enough  for  most  great 
men.  But  not  for  Dr.  King.  For  his  is 
also  a  legacy  of  hope  and  promise  that 
bigotry  will  be  erased.  Justice  will  be 
served,  and  himian  rights  will  be  re- 
spected In  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

In  1975,  I  told  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference: 

They  shot  down  the  man— and  they 
snuffed  out  his  life— but  they  could  not 
shoot  down  his  dream.  For  his  dream  was 
stronger  than  life  and  more  powerful  than 
death.  And  the  dream  lives  on. 

Tes.  the  dream  for  which  Dr.  King 
gave  his  life  lives  on.  But  the  promised 
land  of  freedom  and  equality  that  he 
saw  while  standing  at  the  mountain- 
top  is  still,  for  too  many  Americans,  a 
dream  deferred.  Though  we  have 
moved  closer  to  the  ideal  of  Dr. 
King's,  the  Journey  is  far  from  com- 
plete. 

On  Dr.  King's  birthday,  our  Nation 
will  remember  his  achievements, 
mourn  his  potential,  and  pay  tribute 
to  his  Ideals.  As  we  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  reaching  "the  sunlit  path  of 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  TO 
REVIEW  PROCESS  OF  ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gkkas]  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  create  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion made  up  of  five  Individuals  to 
review  the  process  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  to  report  back  within  2  years 
as  to  recommendations  on  the  elector- 
al college. 

Although  today  we  have  seen  a  proc- 
ess which  has  successfully  reflected 
the  wUl  of  the  American  people,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  electoral  college  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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It  is  possible  under  the  present 
system  that  someday  In  the  future  we 
will  not  be  as  lucky  as  we  were  today, 
and  that  we  could  encounter  an  elec- 
toral power  failure  because  of  those 
particular  flaws.  The  Commission  will 
be  mandated  to  review  all  these  proc- 
esses and  to  see  what,  among  the  vari- 
ous recommendations  that  have  come 
up  over  the  years,  might  be  useful  to 
replace  or  to  modify  and  retain  the 
present  electoral  college  ssrstem. 

The  only  serious  flaw  that  I  see  at 
the  moment  in  the  electoral  college, 
addressing  an  amendment  to  which  I 
would  like  to  subscribe,  is  the  fact  that 
after  each  State  convenes  its  electoral 
college,  and  presumably  those  electors 
in  that  individual  State  will  be  voting 
for  the  candidate  who  won  the  majori- 
ty of  votes  in  his  particular  State,  an 
elector  still  does  not  have  to  vote  for 
that  candidate.  It  is  possible  then  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
where  I  come  from,  where  Ronald 
Reagan  won  an  overwhelming  victory, 
that  the  electors  who  convened  In  his 
name  in  late  December  to  cast  ballots 
in  the  electoral  college  could  have,  for 
some  unforeseen  or  some  unreasoning 
reason,  cast  their  votes  for  Walter 
Mondale  or  for  any  other  individual 
that  they  desired.  This  is  a  flaw  In  the 
present  system  that  could  wreak  havoc 
In  Presidential  elections  of  the  future. 

In  recent  Gallup  polls  and  Harris 
polls  dating  back  to  1980  and  1981,  it 
has  been  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  American  public  would  rather 
have  direct  elections  of  the  President 
where  the  popular  vote  would  count 
automatically,  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  process  of  the  electoral 
college  which  can  really,   under  the 


present  system,  thwart  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  So  although  I  do  not 
favor  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
in  the  present  circumstances.  I  do  feel 
that  we  ought  to  raise  the  questions 
that  are  raised  normally  by  its  very  ex- 
istence and  have  a  Presidential  com- 
mission examine  all  the  alternatives 
and  come  back  with  solid  recommen- 
dations. 

What  can  they  recommend?  They 
could  recommenci  a  proportional  allo- 
cation of  electoral  votes  so  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  if  60  percent  of  the  vote 
went  to  Ronald  Reagan,  then  60  per- 
cent of  the  electors  should  be  mandat- 
ed to  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan  at  their 
later  formal  election  in  the  electoral 
college. 

There  could  be  a  direct  election  by 
the  people  where  there  would  be  no 
electoral  college  at  all  and  simple 
mathematics  would  prevail  so  that  the 
individual  who  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  nationwide  would  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  has  its  flaws,  and  that  has  cer- 
tain criticisms  which  must  be  exam- 
ined, and  I  am  not  personally  prepared 
to  go  headlong  into  direct  elections 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
two-party  system  that  we  have  and 
some  other  sanctified  procedures  that 
we  have  in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  subject  and  indicate  that  I, 
too,  share  that  view  and  believe  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  it  to  look  Into  the 
process. 

But  I  want  to  add  for  the  record  at 
this  early  point,  in  what  should  be  a 
great  and  historical  debate,  that  I 
conunend  the  gentleman  and  the 
other  gentleman  who  has  come  into 
the  well  on  this  same  idea  for  their 
leadership. 

I  would  point  out,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  the  Midwest.  In  a  State 
like  mine,  Nebraska,  we  are  a  small 
State;  we  have  three  Members  of  the 
House  and  two  in  the  other  body, 
which  gives  us  a  total  of  five,  and  if 
you  take  a  look  at  the  demographics 
of  registered  voters  in  this  country, 
over  half  the  registered  voters  In  this 
country  reside  in  11  States.  So  it  is 
possible,  if  we  went  to  a  one-person, 
one-vote  rule,  that  you  would  never 
see  a  candidate  for  President  of  either 
party  because  they  would  campaign 
carefully  in  11  States,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  except  for  Texas  and 
California,  they  would  not  even  have 
to  worry  about  the  rest  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

So  there  is  some  value  in  looking  at 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  electoral 
college,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  a 
small  State  can  make  a  difference  in 
that  process.  It  is  from  that  point  of 


view  that  I,  as  one  Member  from  a 
small  State,  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  interest  and  hope  that  it  is  a 
study  and  that  we  are  not  so  con- 
vinced, in  conjunction  with  the  gentle- 
man's last  remark,  that  one-person, 
one-vote  is  the  way  we  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  I  were  on 
that  commission,  I  would  be  predis- 
posed to  opposing  elimination  of  the 
electoral  college.  My  chief  concern  Is 
the  fact  that  the  electors  themselves 
are  not  bound,  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  electoral  college  proceedings,  to 
reflect  that  their  own  State  deter- 
mined during  a  general  election.  That 
is  my  chief  worry,  that  they  really 
could  upset  the  ship  of  state  in  some 
unforetold  circumstances,  with  multi- 
parties entering  into  it,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  considerations,  including 
some  personal  animosity  against  a 
President-elect  by  an  individual  elec- 
tor. 

Now,  the  opponents  of  the  idea  of 
even  wanting  to  make  that  particular 
kind  of  change  will  point  to  the  fact 
that  on  only  seven  times  out  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  only 
seven  electors  have  voted  differently 
from  what  their  State  mandated,  but 
that  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of 
mischief  in  future  elections. 

So  I  would  ask  for  Members  of  the 
House  who  wish  to  Join  me  In  this  ven- 
ture to  contact  my  office  and  ask  to  be 
placed  as  cosponsors  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  if  we  do  it  during 
the  current  time.  If  we  fully  debate  it 
and  come  up  with  solid  recommenda- 
tions, we  will  for  all  time  for  the 
future  history  of  the  United  States  fi- 
nally make  solid  conclusions  about  the 
future  of  the  electoral  college. 

It  may  be  that  the  final  result  will 
be  a  reconfirmation  of  the  present 
system  in  all  its  aspects,  including  the 
one  to  which  I  append  my  worries,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  recommendation 
will  be  for  a  direct  election,  which  Is 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  present 
system.  But  whatever  it  la,  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  the  final  debate  for 
all  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  that  it  will  enable  us  to  proceed 
from  election  to  election  without  the 
recurrence  of  ideas  like  mine  to  keep 
reviewing  the  electoral  college. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  allotting  me 
this  time,  and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MODIFY  AND  EXTEND  PRICE- 
ANDERSON  ACT 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Rxcors  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  House  on  January  3. 
H.R.  51.  a  bill  to  modify  and  extend 
the  Price-Anderson  Act.  Along  with 
my  former  colleague  and  true  friend, 
the  late  Senator  Clint  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico.  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  the  design  and  origi- 
nal enactment  of  this  legislation  in 
1957.  I  was  involved  in  subsequent  ex- 
tensions and  Improvements,  and  am 
pleased  once  again  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  this  further  ex- 
tension. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  assures  sub- 
stantial fiiuoicial  protection  to  the 
public  in  the  event  of  bodily  injury  or 
property  damage  caused  by  a  nuclear 
accident.  Originally  enacted  in  1957, 
Price-Anderson  is  currently  incorpo- 
rated in  section  170  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  amended.  Subsection 
(c)  of  that  section  provides  coverage 
for  nuclear  powerplants  and  certain 
other  facilities  and  activities  licensed 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Subsection  (d)  of  section  170  pro- 
vides coverage  for  contractors  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  who  are  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  nuclear  activities. 
Originally  enacted  for  a  10-year 
period,  Price-Anderson  has  twice  been 
extended  for  additional  10-year  peri- 
ods. Unless  Congress  acts,  the  author- 
ity of  the  NRC  and  the  DOE  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  Price- Anderson  agree- 
ments to  licensees  and  contractors 
after  August  1,  1987.  will  expire;  cover- 
age would  continue  for  NRC  licensees 
and  DOE  contractors  already  covered 
on  that  date. 

Price-Anderson  deserves  to  be  re- 
newed and  extended  for  one  coa4>eI- 
llng  reason:  It  provides  much  more  re- 
alistic protection  to  the  public  than 
would  be  available  in  its  absence  and  it 
does  so  in  a  most  econcHnically  effi- 
cient manner  that  is  consistent  with 
our  free  market  economy. 

pucs-AJiDDAON  covnuci 

As  modified  by  the  Congress  over 
the  years,  Price-Anderson  embodies  a 
closely  integrated  package  that  bal- 
ances the  benefits  of  public  protection 
features  against  a  level  of  remotely 
possible  financial  exposure  for  the  in- 
dustry. Price-Anderson  assures  the 
availability  of  a  large  simi  of  money  to 
compensate  any  member  of  the  public 
who  has  suffered  a  loss.  If  a  nuclear 
accident  happened  today  the  amount 
available  would  be  $605  million,  com- 
posed of  a  primary  layer  of  insurance 
of  $160  million  and  assessments  on 
each  licensed  reactor  of  $5  million,  for 
an  additional  $425  million.  This 
amoimt  will  increase  by  $5  million 
with  each  new  reactor  licensed  to  op- 
erate. Balanced  against  these  public 
protection  features,  Price-Anderson 
limits  the  financial  exposure  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
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able  pursuant  to  its  provisions.  In  the 
case  of  DOE  contract  indemnity,  a 
celling  is  also  placed  on  the  amount  of 
Government  liability.  In  any  event, 
the  act  specifies  that  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  incident  involving  damages  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  aggregate  li- 
ability, the  Congress  will  thoroughly 
review  the  particular  incident  and  will 
take  whatever  action  is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  protect  the 
public. 

The  NRC  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  Price-Anderson  be  extended 
to  cover  licenses  issued  after  August  I. 
1987.  but  it  has  also  recommended 
that  the  overall  celling  on  liability  be 
eliminated  In  favor  of  an  annual  limit 
of  110  million  per  reactor/per  inci- 
dent/per year  until  all  liability  claims 
are  paid.  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  also  recommended  to  Congress 
that  Price-Anderson  be  extended.  In- 
cluding limitation  on  liability,  and 
that  some  parity  be  maintained  with 
the  commercial  coverage.  Several  bills 
before  the  last  Congress  would  simply 
have  eliminated  any  limits  on  liability. 
In  addition,  opponents  of  Price-Ander- 
son have  contended  that  Congress 
should  just  let  the  act  expire  since  no 
new  reactor  orders  are  currently  con- 
templated. 

COHGKXSS  MUST  ACT 

The  arguments  for  Congress  simply 
letting  I*rice-Anderson  expire  are  not 
persuasive.  In  the  event  of  expiration, 
plants  already  covered  by  Price-Ander- 
son would  continue  to  enjoy  that  pro- 
tection for  the  full  term  of  their  li- 
censes. If.  as  I  believe,  nuclear  power 
will  play  a  continuing  role  in  meeting 
our  Nation's  expanding  energy  needs, 
it  would  not  make  sense  to  have  one 
regime  of  liability  for  plants  licensed 
before  August  1,  1987,  and  a  different 
regime  for  plants  licensed  after  that 
date.  Moreover,  I  believe  expiration 
would  have  a  seriously  adverse  impact 
on  the  national  defense  and  security, 
since  it  would  terminate  the  DOE's  au- 
thority to  provide  indemnity  coverage 
to  Federal  Government  contractors 
engaged  In  certain  defense  and  other 
hazardous  nuclear  activities. 

Some  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
view  of  the  need  for  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram contend,  however,  that  there 
would  not  be  two  different  regimes  of 
liability,  since  the  unavailability  of 
Price-Anderson  would  assure  that  no 
more  plants  would  be  ordered.  Admit- 
tedly, the  industry  originally  sought 
enactment  of  Price-Anderson  to  ame- 
liorate the  liability  concerns  which 
they  saw  as  a  bar  to  commercial  par- 
ticipation In  the  technologically  new 
nuclear  program. 

Whether,  in  light  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tectinology  over  the  years 
and  the  Industry's  greater  experience 
in  dealing  with  it.  liability  concerns 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude 
is  not  easily  ascertainable  considering 
the  diversity  of  companies  that  now 


make  up  the  "nuclear  industry." 
Whatever  the  answer  to  that  question 
may  be.  the  rules  of  liability  ought  to 
be  the  same  for  all  licensed  nuclear 
plants,  regardless  of  when  they  are 
brought  into  service. 

The  most  Important  issue  In  decid- 
ing if  Price-Anderson  should  be  ex- 
tended is  whether  it  continues  to 
achieve  its  primary  statutory  objective 
of  assuring  adequate  compensation  to 
the  public  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent, and  whether  It  does  so  in  an  eco- 
nomically efficient  manner. 

The  extent  of  damages  that  would 
result  from  a  worst-case  nuclear  acci- 
dent has  been  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  studies  over  the  past  30  years. 
Upper  estimates  range  to  billions  of 
dollars  and  numerous  injuries  and 
deaths,  but  with  extremely  low  prob- 
abilities of  an  accident  of  such  magni- 
tude actually  occurring.  An  accident  of 
such  magnitude  would  clearly  result  in 
Government  Intervention,  with  or 
without  Price-Anderson.  On  the  other 
hand,  preliminary  data  res\iltlng  from 
research  underway  into  probable  acci- 
dent consequences  Initiated  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  s\iggest 
that  damages  resulting  from  a  serious 
nuclear  accident  may  be  more  in  the 
range  of  other  types  of  notmuclear  in- 
dustrial accidents.  These  issues  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  debated 
for  some  time  and,  I  predict,  on  a  the- 
oretical basis,  because  the  Industry 
will  continue  to  experience  a  fine 
record  of  avoidance  of  injury  or  prop- 
erty loss  to  the  public  or  environmen- 
tal damage.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
Price-Anderson  provides  an  efficient 
and  equitable  system  for  redressing 
nuclear-caused  damages.  In  that 
regard,  it  is  significant  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  found  that 
Price-Anderson,  Including  the  limit  on 
liability,  provides  a  reasonable  substi- 
tute to  the  common  law  remedies  that 
would  prevail  in  its  absence.  IDuke 
Power  Co.  v.  Carolina  Environmental 
StaU  Group,  Inc.  438  U.S.  59  (1978).! 

AlC  KOMOiaCALLT  KFflCiSHT  irRllI 

In  enacting  Price-Anderson,  the 
Congress  sought  to  minimize  Federal 
Intrusion  on  State  law  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  compensation  no 
matter  where  claimants  were  located 
or  who  is  responsible  for  their  injuries. 
The  principal  technique  embodied  in 
Price-Anderson  to  accomplish  this  is 
the  so-called  omnibus  coverage. 
Simply  stated,  the  omnibus  feature 
provides  that  the  nuclear  insurance 
policy  and  Indemnity  agreement  cover 
the  liability  not  only  of  the  named  in- 
sured, that  is,  the  utility  licensee  or 
Government  contractor,  but  also  any 
other  person  who  might  become  liable 
as  a  result  of  the  accident  in  question. 
Thus,  all  subtler  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers. Including  nuclear  steam  supply 
system  vendors,  architect-engineers. 
and  constructors  are  covered  under  a 
single  liability  policy  and  a  single  in- 


demnity agreement.  This  omnibus  fea- 
ture provides  important  benefits  to 
claimants  in  situations  where  the  only 
person  liable  for  the  accident  might  be 
underinsured.  uninsured,  or  even  judg- 
ment-proof. It  also  has  important  im- 
plications in  terms  of  economic  effi- 
ciency and  maximizing  Insurance  ca- 
pacity. 

A  principal  benefit  of  the  "omnibus" 
Price-Anderson  system  is  that  it 
achieves  a  true  economic  efficiency  by 
avoiding  the  layering  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums and/or  risk  factors  in  pricing. 
It  does  this  by  effectively  "channel- 
ling" financial  liability  to  the  licensee 
operating  the  nuclear  powerplant.  The 
limitation  on  liability  is  the  essential 
Ingredient  that  permits  this  chaimel- 
llng  of  financial  liabUity  and  which.  In 
the  case  of  utility  licensees,  results  In 
the  maximization  of  Insurance  capac- 
ity that  can  be  devoted  to  any  single 
accident.  I  believe  that  removal  of  the 
liability  limitation  would  not  only  de- 
stroy the  basis  and  rationale  for  this 
omnibus  feature  of  Price-Anderson, 
but  would  actually  decrease  the 
amount  of  Insurance  available  to  in- 
jured parties  and  increase  premiums, 
since  available  Insurance  fimds  and 
premiums  would  then  be  allocated 
among  a  number  of  potential  defend- 
ants. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  why  proposals  simply  to 
remove  the  liability  limitation  and 
leave  all  of  the  other  features  of  Price- 
Anderson  in  place  do  not  make  sense. 
Such  proposals  must  be  considered  In 
the  broad  context  of  their  Impact  on 
the  delicate  balance  of  all  of  the  mutu- 
ally interdependent  elements  that  con- 
stitute the  Price- Anderson  system. 

NKC  PROrOSAL 

The  NRC  has  proposed  what  it  ap- 
pears to  believe  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  existing  Price-Anderson 
system  and  a  simple  deletion  of  the 
limitation  on  liability.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, NRC  would  remove  the  overall 
celling  on  liability  but  Impose  an  as- 
sessment on  each  reactor  of  $10  mil- 
lion per  year/per  Incident,  until  all  li- 
ability claims  have  been  paid.  Howev- 
er, rather  than  being  a  compromise, 
this  approach  goes  well  beyond  simply 
making  each  licensee  fully  liable  for 
Its  own  conduct,  as  most  of  the  critics 
of  the  liability  limit  have  proposed, 
and  makes  every  licensee  liable  with- 
out limit  for  the  actions  of  every  other 
licensee.  That  is  a  proposal  that  has 
no  precedent  in  law  or  public  policy. 
While  under  the  present  Price-Ander- 
son statutory  scheme,  all  licensees  are 
subject  to  a  retrospective  assessment 
in  the  case  of  an  accident  that  exceeds 
amounts  available  through  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  layer,  the  assessment 
is  for  a  predictable  and  set  amount. 
There  is  no  reasonable  or  practical 
basis  for  making  all  licensees  liable  for 
an   unlimited   amount,   even   if   pay- 


ments In  any  one  year  are  limited. 
Such  a  liability  is  not  compatible  with 
the  enterprise-type  liability  assimied 
by  nuclear  utilities  under  the  present 
Price-Anderson  system  and  I  believe  It 
would  be  validly  objected  to  by  those 
utilities,  their  ratepayers  and  stock- 
holders, and  the  State  regulatory  com- 
missions. Such  Industrywide,  open- 
ended  liability  could  well  act  as  an  ef- 
fective and  unwarranted  t>ar  to  the 
further  use  of  nuclear  power  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Price-An- 
derson system  embodied  in  current 
law.  Including  a  limitation  on  liability, 
strikes  an  appropriate  and  equitable 
balance  between  the  Interests  of  the 
public  and  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  our 
Nation  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
electricity,  a  significant  percentage  of 
which  is  derived  from  nuclear  power. 
Its  unique  features,  and  specifically  its 
omnibus  coverage,  have  made  possible 
economic  efficiencies  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  free  market  philosophy. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  51  to  revise  and  extend 
Price- Anderson. 

PHOVISIONS  OP  H  Jt.  s  1 

Section  (1)  of  H.R.  51  extends  the 
authority  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
EInergy  to  enter  into  contracts  of  in- 
demnity pursuant  to  subsections  170 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
respectively,  for  an  additional  10-year 
period  beyond  the  current  expiration 
date  of  August  1.  1987.  While  I  believe 
that  the  Price-Anderson  system  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time  and  de- 
serves to  be  extended  permanently, 
the  10-year  renewal  periods  have  pro- 
vided convenient  intervals  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  its  operation  and  to 
make  such  modifications  as  contempo- 
rary circumstances  may  suggest.  In 
order  to  assure  a  meaningful  and  in- 
formed opportunity  for  such  contin- 
ued congressional  review.  H.R.  51 
renews  the  mandate  to  the  NRC  and 
DOE  to  report  to  the  Congress  several 
years  in  advance  of  its  next  expiration 
on  the  need  for  continuation  or  modi- 
fication of  Price-Anderson.  Pursuant 
to  section  (5),  such  a  report  must  t>e 
filed  with  the  Congress  not  later  than 
August  1993. 

Section  (2)  of  the  bill  provides,  for 
persons  holding  certain  licenses  issued 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, that  the  retrospective  premium 
adjustment  that  may  be  assessed  fol- 
lowing a  nuclear  accident  t>e  Increased 
from  the  current  $5  million  per  inci- 
dent to  $10  million  per  incident.  This 
retrospective  premium  adjustment  was 
established  by  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  Price-Anderson's  last  exten- 
sion In  1975.  At  that  time,  the  overall 
limit  of  liability  remained  at  the  $560 
million  level  established  when  Price- 
Anderson  was  Initially  enacted  in  1957, 
but   it  was   Intended   that  the  limit 


would  float  above  this  amount  as  addi- 
tional reactors,  each  with  the  added 
assessment,  were  brought  into  service. 
Today,  with  the  89  licenses  outstand- 
ing, the  current  $5  million  assessment, 
plus  the  $160  million  of  available  com- 
mercial Insurance,  has  resulted  in  an 
Increase  In  the  overall  liability  limit  to 
$605  million,  a  figure  that  will  increase 
by  $5  million  with  each  additional  re- 
actor brought  Into  service.  My  bill,  by 
increasing  the  assessment  to  $10  mil- 
lion per  reactor/per  Incident,  would 
immediately  raise  the  liability  limita- 
tion to  just  over  $1  billion,  an  amotint 
which  would  also  increase  as  addition- 
al reactors  were  licensed  to  operate. 

While  there  is  nothing  magical 
about  either  the  $5  million  or  $10  mil- 
lion level  of  assessments,  my  proposal 
Is  motivated  by  several  Important  con- 
siderations. First,  for  the  reasons  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  I  believe  retention  of  a 
limitation  on  liability  is  essential  to 
the  continued  viability  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  indemnity  system.  My  pro- 
posal accomplishes  that  objective. 
Second.  $10  million  represents  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  assessment  that 
can  be  Imposed  with  the  assurance 
that  the  funds  will  actually  be  avaU- 
able  when  needed.  This  fact  is  docu- 
mented in  appendix  H  to  the  NRC 
report  entitled  "The  Price-Anderson 
Act— the  Third  Decade,"  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  December  1983.  That 
report  shows  that  beyond  the  $10  mil- 
lion figure,  certain  licensees  might  not 
have  the  financial  ability  to  pay.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  representatives 
of  the  utility  industry  who  testified 
before  Congress  in  both  1981  and  1984 
that  while  a  $10  million  assessment 
would  be  manageable,  payment  of  an 
assessment  beyond  that  amount  would 
not  be  possible  for  all  licensees.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  the  bilUon-doUar 
fund  that  would  result  from  the  $10 
million  assessment  represents  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  single  larg- 
est risk  for  which  insurance  is  ciurent- 
ly  available,  that  Is.  for  third-party  li- 
ability claims  resulting  from  aircraft 
accidents.  Finally,  as  was  true  when 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  was  originally 
enacted,  and  when  each  revision  of  the 
act  was  subsequently  effected.  I  be- 
lieve the  financial  Impact  of  my  bill 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  affected  in- 
dustry and  serve  to  continue  the  gen- 
eral collaborative  concept  that  has 
worked  so  well  to  date,  rather  than  to 
provide  a  basis  for  a  lawsuit  challeng- 
ing the  unilateral  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Increase  the  heretofore 
agreed-to  assessment. 

Section  (3)  of  H.R.  51  addresses  the 
issue  of  the  indemnification  of  Federal 
Government  contractors.  This  issue  Is 
of  great  Importance  to  me  personally, 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee. 
since  it  Involves  activities  vital  to  the 
national  defense  and  security.  Unlike 
the  commercial  reactor  program, 
where  some  have  argued  that  the  fail- 


ure of  Congress  to  extend  Price-Ander- 
son would  have  no  practical  conse- 
quence because  no  new  reactor  orders 
are  on  the  horizon,  failure  to  extend 
the  contractor  provisions  would  imme- 
diately disrupt  the  ongoing  DOE  con- 
tractor program. 

In  1957,  the  Government's  indemni- 
ty for  both  the  licensee  and  contractor 
programs  was  fixed  at  $500  million 
and  it  was  also  mandated  that  licens- 
ees purchase  the  $60  million  of  com- 
mercial insiu-ance  then  available.  This 
relationship  t>etween  licensee  and  con- 
tractor limits  was  maintained  until 
1983  when  the  licensee  liability  limit 
floated  above  the  $560  million  level. 
Today,  licensee  coverage  has  risen  to 
$605  million  while  contractor  limits 
remain  at  $500  million.  HJi.  51  would 
increase  the  contractor  limit  to  $1  bil- 
lion, or  i^jproximately  the  same  level 
as  proposed  for  licensees.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  some 
parity  be  maintained  between  the  li- 
censee and  contractor  coverage,  so 
that  the  level  of  compensation  re- 
mains Independent  of  the  source  of 
the  accident,  be  it  a  Government  or  a 
commercial  activity.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  licensee  limit  will  continue  to 
Increase  as  more  reactors  are  licensed 
to  operate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  sound  rationale  for  tying  contrac- 
tor coverage  directly  to  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  operating  reactors. 
Moreover,  the  relatively  few  additional 
reactors  exi)ected  to  come  on  line  in 
the  next  decade  assures  that  some 
parity  will  be  maintained  between  li- 
censee and  contractor  coverage  until 
Congress  again  has  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  with  the 
modifications  I  have  proposed  in  H.R. 
51,  the  Price-Anderson  compensation 
system  will  continue  to  serve  the  hexX 
Interests  of  the  public  and  the  Nation 
in  the  coming  decade.  I  look  forward 
to  its  early  enactment.* 


BIPARTISAN  C0BOO8SI0N  ON 
THE  DEnCIT 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  set  up  a  bipartisan  Commission 
on  the  Deficit. 

We  have  been  successful  with  this 
commission  approach  in  the  past  when 
a  political  situation  reached  a  crisis 
stage— in  1983  when  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  bipartisan  Social  Security 
Commission  were  endorsed  by  both 
the  Congress  and  President.  Now  our 
budget  deficit  Is  at  the  crisis  stage 
with  no  real  relief  in  sight. 

The  deficit  issue  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  nor  should  It  be— too  much  Is  at 
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stake.  This  Commission  would  provide 
a  framework  that  would  allow  mem- 
bers from  both  parties  and  from  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  as 
well  as  private  citizens,  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  attack  the  issue  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner. 

We  cannot  count  on  economic 
growth  to  "grow"  us  to  a  balanced 
budget— unless  we  are  willing  to  wait 
for  a  long  time  or  anticipate  a  growth 
that  is  many  times  the  projected 
growth.  In  fact,  the  deficit  itself  tends 
to  stifle  the  very  growth  needed  to 
deal  with  it— a  sort  of  economic  catch- 
22.  Federal  borrowing  now  gobbles  up 
4  to  5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  this  country's  net  national 
saving.  That  saving  wlU,  therefore,  not 
be  available  to  support  productive  in- 
vestment, which  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  insure  long-term  economic 
growth. 

Everyone  In  Washington  marveled  at 
how  well  the  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Social  Security  worked  early  in 
1983.  This  was  possible  because  each 
individual  on  that  Commission  had  to 
give  up  something  to  save  the  Social 
Security  Program.  A  E>eficit  Commis- 
sion can  work  the  same  way. 

A  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 

Deficit 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABUSHItKIfT 

SscnoK.  1.  There  U  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the 
Deficit  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

ruMcnoHs  or  commissioh 
Sac.  2.  The  Commission  shall  examine  and 
develop  feasible  alternatives  for  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  over  the  short-term  and 
the  long-term  and  provide  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

MXHBSRSHIP 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  NtnfBER  aj»b  AppoiimcnrT.— 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  15 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  officers  or  employees  of 
the  executive  branch,  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  both.  Not  more  than  three 
of  the  members  selected  by  the  President 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party; 

(2)  Plve  members  selected  by  the  Majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  members 
of  the  Senate,  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  both.  Not  more  than  three  of  the 
members  selected  by  the  Majority  Leader 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party; 

(3)  Plve  members  selected  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  members  of  the  House,  private  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes.  or  both.  Not  more 
than  three  of  the  members  selected  by  the 
Speaker  sliall  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party. 

A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 


pointment was  made.  Appointments  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  without  regard 
to  section  531  Kb)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  Chaiiiman.— The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Basic  Pay.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  pay. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay,  allowances,  or  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  their  service  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Quorum.— Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 


BOXCTOU  AHD  STArr  OP  COIOaBSIOH:  KZPntTS 
Ain>  COIISULTAKTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  DnscToa.— The  Commission 
shall,  without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Statf.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  Director  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Experts  ahd  CoNsuLTAirra.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Director  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  St  APT  or  Pkdkral  Agkhciks— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

powkrs  op  comicusioii 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Hxarixgs  and  Sessioh.— The 
Commission  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
menU  and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(C)    ADMUnSTRATIVI    SUPPORT    SKRVICXS.— 

The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Cotnmlaalon  may  request. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shaU  transmit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31. 
1986.  The  report  shall  contain  a  detaUed 
sutement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation,  administra- 
tive actions,  as  It  considers  appropriate. 

TKHMINATIOH 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  30  days  after  submitting  iu  report  pur- 
suant to  section  8.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program   and   any   special 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  grantee 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Oekas)  to  revise  anc 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Cahwiy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Okkas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  lilr.  KiLOEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AicHUHZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBiifsoif,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QoKZALXz,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiKo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NcAL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Okkas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Cown. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Pepfer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ajtderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ANirtjNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoifSH  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Martihez. 

Mr.  Rotbal. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Rangkl. 

Mr.  HAMiLTOif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  RoDiHO. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Florid. 


in- 


SE3IATE  ENROIXED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit the  budget  message  and  the  economic 
report  to  the  Congress  and  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  file  iU  report. 
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ADJOURNMENT  Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  45  mln-  House    committees    and    delegations 

Mr.    ROBINSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I  utes  p^.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur-  traveUng   under   au^^^ 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  "nt    Resolution    3,    the    House    ad-  the  SpeaJter  conoerrdng  the   foreign 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  Joumed   until   Monday.   January   21,  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr  1985,  at  10  a.m.  'hem   during  the   fourth   quarter   of 

Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.).  Pursuant  to  the  pro-  EXPENDITURE     REPORTS     CON-  l^^^  YWI"^  "^"^L^^  Ji!^*  '^'^' 

visions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu-  "^^^gJS^  qPFIcIaL    FOREIGN  JJTv.l  iuSi,S,r^SSTli  flSS 

tion  3  of  the  99th  Congress,  the  House  TRAVEL  *'™^*^  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  95-384 


stands     adjourned     until 
Monday,  January  21,  1985. 


10     ajn., 


are  as  follows: 


Reports  and  amendments  of  various 
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EXECXJTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  certification  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  El  Salvador  is  making  docu- 
mented progress  on  completing  its  land 
reform  program,  free  elections,  freedom  of 
association,  establishing  the  rule  of  law. 
promoting  an  effective  Judicial  system,  and 
terminating  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
death  squads,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 


332  (98  SUt.  28S):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  a  report  explaining  the 
manner  In  which  the  national  Interest  has 
been  served  by  pasrments  under  guarantees 
to  Poland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-257, 
section  308:  PubUc  Law  98-151,  section 
101(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
review  the  deferrals  and  revised  deferrals 
submitted  by  the  President  on  November  29, 
1984  (H.  Doc.  99-10),  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
685  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-13):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


234.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  current  State- 
level  stocks,  supply,  and  price  statistics  for 
No.  2  distillate;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  conceptual  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  California-Oregon 
transmission  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  entitled 
"The  Washington.  D.C.  Heliport":  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 
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tnmsmitting  a  study  of  the  Custodial  Serv- 
ices function  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facil- 
ity. Cherry  Point.  NC.  and  that  conversion 
to  contractor  performance  Is  cost  effective, 
pursuant  to  10  US.C.  2304  nt  (Public  Law 
99-343.  section  503(b)  (M  SUt.  747));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  tnnamlttinc  a 
listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 
period  January  1  to  February  38.  1985.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  139(b).  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
number  of  direct  and  indirect  hire  person- 
nel, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-94.  section 
601(d):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  system  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30.  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  June  24.  1948.  chapter  635. 
secUon  10(g)  (65  SUt.  87:  81  Stat.  105):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  natural 
gas  prices,  supply,  demand,  competitive  con- 
ditions and  market  forces  in  the  natural  gas 
Industry,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-621. 
section  123:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

242.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  operation  of  Spe- 
cial Defense  Acquisition  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  23  US.C.  379S(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  intent  of  offer  to  sell  defense  arti- 
cles and  servcies  to  Turkey,  pursuant  to  22 
VS.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  notice  of  Intent  of  offer  to  seU  certain 
defense  articles  or  services  to  Germany 
(Transmittal  No.  85-05).  pursuant  to  32 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  intent  of  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Germany 
(Transmittal  No.  85-03).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30,  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Operations. 

247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  denota- 
tion of  real  or  personal  property  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  30.  1949.  chapter  288.  section  203(o) 
(90  SUt.  2454):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

248.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requtremente  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requiremenU  of  the  internal  accounting 


and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to 
31  U3.C.  3S12(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to 
31  n.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

252.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

253.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  major  activities  of  the  Otfiot  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  of  OMB  for  the 
period  January  1  through  December  31, 
1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-400,  section 
8(a)  (93  SUt.  651):  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

254.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Management  and  Administra- 
tion, The  White  House,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
menU of  the  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3S12(cK3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

255.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
menU of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system  for  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  31  n.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

256.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requiremenU  of  the  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system  for  1984. 
pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requiremenU  of  the  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3S12(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  8e<7etary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requiremenU  of  the  InUmal 
accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to  31 
n.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

259.  A  letUr  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requiremenU  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  n.8.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

260.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  all  certificates  of  ascerUln- 
ment  of  presidential  electors  received  from 
the  SUtes.  pursuant  to  3  US.C.  6:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

261.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  report  on  funds  drawn,  the  application 


and  disbursement  of  same,  and  the  balance 
remaining,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  84:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  notice  of  Intent 
to  make  adJustmenU  to  boundaries  to  the 
Admiralty  Island  National  Forest  Monu- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-487,  sec- 
tion 103(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

263.  A  letter  from  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  transmitting  an  audit- 
ed financial  sUtement  for  1984,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C. 
1103):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master and  Adjutant.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  SUtes,  Inc..  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  33d 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Inc.,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  776:  44  U.8.C. 
1332  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-12):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2402:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion  and  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
study  on  bus  terminals,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  97-261,  section  26(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual  Com- 
prehensive Ocean  Thermal  Program  Man- 
agement Plan,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
310.  section  3(d):  to  the  Committee  on  StA- 
ence  and  Technology. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  a  new  program  which 
has  not  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-361.  section  104:  to  the  C^ommittee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

269.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  sUtement  of  liabil- 
ities and  other  financial  commltmenU  of 
the  UJ3.  Government  as  of  September  1984, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  331(bXlKA):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and  Conunodi- 
ty  Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  second  quarterly  commodi- 
ty and  country  allocation  Uble.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  10.  1954,  chapter  469.  section 
408(b)  (91  SUt.  552:  94  SUt.  2246:  E.O. 
11963:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  UA  Trade 
RepresenUtlve.  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
RepresenUtlve.  transmitting  the  biannual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  1977.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-236.  section  5:  E.  O. 
12341:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Ways  and  Means. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  implemenutlon  of  the  Trade 
Credit  Insurance  Program  for  Central 
America,  pursuant  to  FAA.  section 
134(b)(3):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon,   transmitting    the    1983    annual 


report  of  recommendations  received  from 
the  National  TransporUtlon  Safety  Board, 
and  responses  thereto,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  93-633.  section  307(b)  (95  SUt.  1066): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtlon  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  DepartiAent  of 
E^nergy,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
biomass  energy  alcohol  fuels,  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
294.  section  318(a):  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Science  and  Technology. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  1983.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-437.  section  701:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "An  Analysis  of  Issues  Con- 
cerning Acid  Rain"  (GA0/RC:ED-85-13, 
Dec.  11.  1984):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
CJovemment  Operations,  Eiiergy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BESUklAN  (for  himself,  Mr 
DowifXT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dixom 
Mr.  SoLAKZ,  VLx.  Lcvim  of  Callfor 
nla,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Maktihxz,  Mr 
Stokxs,  Mr.  FoGurrTA,  Mr.  Con 
TKXS,  Mr.  LowHT  of  Washington.  Mr 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Rok,  Mr 

SCHXTTCK,    Mr.   ScniTTMER.    Ms.    SNOWS, 

Mr.  SurrH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Barnxs,  Mr. 
Wnss,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 

FAUNTROT.   Mr.   ROBMKR,   Mr.   TORRI- 

CXLU,  Mr.  Florio,  Ms.  Kattur.  B&r. 
INLAND,  and  Mr.  Ackkrman): 

H.R.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  impose  export 
controls  on  certain  exporU  to  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  502.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  recording 
of  conversation  made  on  the  Federal  tele- 
communications system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Post  Office  and 
CMvil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRCXJKS  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Wilson): 

H.R.  503.  A  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  apply  to  welfare  plaits  restrictions 
which  currently  apply  to  pension  plans  pre- 
venting cutbacks  in  benefits  upon  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  plans  or  transfers  of 
asseU  or  liabilities  between  plans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CX)NTE: 

H.R.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  to  permit  volunteers 
aged  55  or  older  to  serve  without  regard  to 
the  5-year  llmiutlon  on  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  EDGAR' 

H.R.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  506.  A  bill  relating  to  alternative 
minimum  tax  relief  for  certain  Insolvent 
Uxpayers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  507.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  commission 
to  study  the  electoral  college:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  OUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Wnas, 
and  Ms.  Snows): 
H.R.  508.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  granU 
to  SUtes  for  programs  to  Identify  and  aid 
individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
drug  diethylstUbestrol  (DE8):  to  the  (k>m- 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLT: 
H.R.  509.  A  bill  to  apportion  certain  funds 
for  construction  of  the  National  System  of 
IntersUte  and  Defense  Highways  and  for 
construction    of    substitute    highway    and 
transit  proJecU.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon.         

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 

H.R.  510.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  limitations  on 
relocations  of  professional  sporU  franchises 
and  to  provide  communities  with  a  right  to 
purchase  such  franchises  under  certain  con- 
ditions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.         

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  511.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  distortion  in 
natural  gas  purchasing  and  tranaportation 
resulting  from  certain  restricUTe  contracU 
and  anticompetitive  tranqwrtatlon  prac- 
tices: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  512.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  MONTCSOMERT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HAUfnucHiaoT): 

H.R.  513.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  CJovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  Neal 

HJl.  514.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  control  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  and  to  promote  stable  prtcea, 
reasonable  Interest  rates,  and  maxlmtim  em- 
ployment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  approve  and  distribute  to  food 
service  operations  instructions  for  remoTtng 
food  which  has  become  lodged  in  a  peraon's 
throat;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  516.  A  bill  to  limit  the  aoQUlalUon 
and  use  of  motor  vehldea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatlont. 

H.R.  517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  that  ambulance  and  rescue  serv- 
ice members  are  entitled  to  death  beneflu 
made  available  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  Individuals  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  qualified  fire 
detector  expensea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meant. 

H.R.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  to  make  rules  governing  certain 
uses  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congrew  Jointly,  to  the  c:ommlttees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rules. 

H.R.  520.  A  bill  to  provide  that  increases 
in  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
shall  take  effect  only  if  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  shall  be  deferred  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  (Ongreas:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  NELBON  of  Florida: 

H.R.  621.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Commission 
on  the  Deficit;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER:  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoTRAL,  and  Mr.  Rinaloo): 
H.R.  522.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
remove  the  maximum  age  limiUtlon  appli- 
cable to  employees  who  are  protected  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oimmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  biiMTtlsan  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing changes  In  the  medicare  program  to 
assure  lU  short-term  and  long-term  finan- 
cial solvency  and  the  appropriateness  of  lU 
benefit  structure:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
(m  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  634.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dedgna- 
tlon  of  30  regional  centers  for  the  treatment 
of  Alzbetaner's  disease  and  related  dementia 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mlttees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Ccmunerce.  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER    (for    hlmaeU,    Mr. 

Wazman.  Mrs.  Llotv,  Mr.  Hnm.  of 

Mtchlgan.  Mr.  jKrroRss,  Mr.  L«jm», 

and  Ms.  Oakar): 

HJl    S3S.    A   bill    to    amend    the    PubUc 

Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  NaUcmal 

Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 

Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Ck>mmerce. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  ScHKUot. 
Mrs.  Coixnn,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Guar- 
nn,  Mr.  Matsoi,  BCr.  Fascsll,  Mr. 
Fauntrot,  Mr.  I^vihr  of  California. 
Mr.  Oam,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Towm.  Mr.  Coughldi,  kfr.  I^wu  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr.  Asdas- 
BO,   Mr.   Brrman,   Mr.   Biaogi.   Mr. 

0>NTIR8.     Mr.      C^OCKXTT,     Mr.     DS 

Looo,   Mr.   Frank,   Mr.   I«tm*n   of 
Florida,  Mr.  lifARTnna.  Mr.  I^uuid, 
BCr.  MiTCHKLL.  Mr.  Rok.  Mr.  ScHU- 
MBu  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr.  Torrickixi  and 
Mr.  WoLR): 
HJl.  536.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Attorney 
General    of    the    United    States   to   make 
grante  to  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing the  level  of  SUte  and  local  enforcemoit 
of  State  laws  relating  to  production,  illegal 
poaaeaalon.  and  transfer  of  controlled  sub- 
stances;   to    authorize    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  granU 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
ability  of  SUtes  to  provide  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation;  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
HJl.  627.  A  bill  to  provide  that  district 
coiuts  of  the  United  SUtes  may  not  order 
the  consolidation  of  school  districU  as  a 
remedy  in  certain  school  desegregation 
cases  unless  no  other  relief  is  available  to 
remedy  the  unlawful  segregation  of  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Arcrkr.  Mr.  Crank,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Nklson  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Orkxn,    Mr.    Rox,    and    Mr. 

PiKLOS): 

H.R.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  section  531  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freese  on  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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HJ.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  resume  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  on 
a  comprehensive  treaty  to  end  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  that  the  President 
should  seek  to  Include  in  the  negotiations 
all  other  nuclear  end  nonnuclear  weapons 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that,  except  in 
cases  of  national  emergency,  expenditures 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  its  revenues  for  that  fiscal 
year,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that,  except  in 
cases  of  war  or  other  grave  national  emer- 
gency as  determined  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  each  fiscal  year  shaU  not 
exceed  revenues  of  the  United  States  for 
that  fiscal  year  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1985,  and  every  March  25  there- 
after, as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A  Na- 
tional Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 


Reagan  administration  and  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations stress  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  as  a  continuing  concern,  the  im- 
portance the  American  people  attach  to  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  to  strongly  urge  that 
Government  to  release  from  prison  the  five 
elderly  Roman  Catholic  priests,  a  number  of 
Protestant  pastors  and  layworkers,  and 
others  of  various  faiths,  reportedly  being 
held  on  charges  related  to  religious  activi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AT falra. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  seek 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  whereby  that  nation  would 
pay  an  annual  security  fee  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment equal  to  2  percent  of  Japan's 
annual  gross  national  product,  to  more  equi- 
tably compensate  the  United  States  for  ex- 
penditures related  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  States/ Japanese  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  free  world:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  Congress  should  freeee  Federal 
discretionary  spending  for  fiscal  year  1986 
at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  and  that  no 
cost-of-living  adjustments  should  take  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  sUence  in  the  public  schools;  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  in  the  public  schools;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Educa- 
tion and  Ukbor. 


By  BIr.  GEPHARDT: 

H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.  Rei.  28.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  be  reissued: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII.  pri- 
vate bills  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced and  severally  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  539.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  M.  Sgt.  Nathaniel  Scott.  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, deceased:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  530.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Naum  8. 
Bera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

11.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Office  of  the  County  Legislature.  Suffolk 
County.  NY,  relative  to  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

12.  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Council. 
Greenfield.  MA.  relative  to  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity in  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Sylacauga,  AL.  relative  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  m.v  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  26. 
1984.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thx  Trade  DKncrr 

This  year  Americans  will  buy  $130  blUlon 
more  in  goods  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  we  will  sell  outside  our  borders.  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  could  run  a  trade  deficit  of 
this  magnitude.  Now.  we  face  the  prospect 
of  an  ever-widening  gap.  which  could  top 
$200  billion  by  1986.  These  figures  represent 
a  stunning  and  historic  reversal  of  Ameri- 
ca's international  trade  position.  The  ques- 
tions for  us  are:  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
deficit?  What  are  its  economic  implications? 
What  needs  to  i>e  done  to  reduce  it? 

There  are  basically  three  reasons  for  the 
unprecedented  trade  deficit:  the  value  of 
the  dollar  against  other  currencies;  the  pace 
and  timing  of  our  recovery  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  the  international  debt 
problem  in  Latin  America.  All  three  of  these 
conditions  can  be  linked  to  the  U.S.  federal 
budget  deficit,  now  estimated  to  be  around 
$210  bUlion. 

The  strong  dollar  is  the  most  Important 
factor,  accounting  for  fully  half  of  our  trade 
deficit.  Since  1980.  the  dollar's  real  value 
has  Increased  60%  against  the  other  major 
currencies.  It  is  estimated  to  be  "overval- 
ued" by  around  35%.  which  means  that  all 
exports  which  Americans  want  to  sell 
abroad  have,  in  effect,  a  35%  hidden  tax  on 
them.  Of  equal  importance,  foreign  goods 
competing  with  American-made  goods  in  do- 
mestic markets  carry  a  hidden  subsidy  of 
the  same  amount. 

High  Interest  rates  are  the  principal 
reason  the  dollar  is  so  strong.  As  long  as  for- 
eign Investors  can  get  12%  Interest  on  in- 
vestments in  the  U.S..  compared  to.  say.  6% 
in  Germany,  demand  for  dollars  will  contin- 
ue, and  the  dollar's  value  will  remain  high. 
Some  of  this  strength  in  the  dollar  Is  war- 
ranted by  favorable  economic  and  political 
conditions  in  the  U.S.  relative  to  other  coun- 
tries. Deregulation  of  our  financial  markets 
has  also  encouraged  international  demand 
for  the  dollar,  since  it  allowed  U.S.  banks  to 
pay  higher  Interest  rates  on  deposits. 

The  second  reason  for  our  large  trade  def- 
icit is  that  the  U.S.  economic  recovery  has 
been  stronger,  and  has  started  earlier,  than 
the  recoveries  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. Over  the  past  two  years,  the  U.8.  econ- 
omy has  been  growing  at  an  average  rate  of 
6-7%.  By  contrast.  Western  European  coun- 
tries have  barely  managed  2%  real  growth. 
Rapid  growth  at  home  has  fueled  demand 
for  cheap  imports,  while  sluggish  growth 
abroad  has  meant  fewer  American  exports. 
One  exception  is  Japan,  which  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  more  comparable  to  our 
own.  However,  its  strong  growth  rate  has 
not  translated  into  increased  U.S.  exports 


because  of  closed  Japanese  markets,  as  well 
as  the  overvalued  dollar. 

The  third  reason  for  our  burgeoning  trade 
deficit  is  the  international  debt  problem, 
particularly  in  Latin  America.  In  the  late 
1970s,  these  countries  were  Important  and 
growing  markets  for  U.S.  goods.  The  explod- 
ing debts  of  the  developing  countries  put  a 
halt  to  this  positive  trend.  Prom  1981  to 

1983.  our  trade  balance  with  the  major 
Latin  American  countries  deteriorated  a 
staggering  $20  billion,  from  a  surplus  of  $5.8 
billion  to  a  deficit  of  $14.5  billion,  because 
these  countries  could  not  afford  to  buy  our 
goods. 

The  next  question  is:  What  are  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  these  enormous  trade 
deficits?  Surprisingly,  they  are  not  all  bad. 
They  help  fight  inflation.  The  strong  dollar 
makes  Imports  relatively  cheap.  American 
manufacturers  have  had  to  cut  prices  and 
Improve  productivity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
foreign  competition.  Our  trade  defldta  alao 
have  helped  developing  countries  deal  with 
their  enormous  debt  burdens.  These  coun- 
tries must  export  more  than  they  Import  if 
they  are  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  their  debts.  Our  strong  demand  for  im- 
ports has  provided  them  with  markets  for 
their  goods,  and  eased  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  their  massive  debts. 

But  the  negative  ImpUcations  of  the  trade 
deficit  outweigh  the  positive.  Simply  stated, 
the  trade  deficit  means  lost  economic 
growth,  lost  business  profits,  and  lost  Amer- 
ican Jobs.  The  trade  deficit  contributed  to 
the  severity  of  our  recent  recession,  and  is 
now  contributing  to  the  anemic  peformance 
of  the  economy.  In  the  third  quarter  of 

1984,  domestic  demand  rose  at  a  healthy 
5.7%  but  gross  national  product  rose  a 
paltry  1.9%  because  Imports  met  so  much  of 
the  demand.  In  1983.  the  trade  deficit  cost 
American  workers  some  1.7  million  Jobs,  and 
In  1984  it  will  result  in  a  loss  of  3  million 
Jobs. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  ImpUcations 
for  America's  ability  to  remain  a  viable  eco- 
nomic competitor  In  world  markets  for 
years  to  come.  Until  corrected,  it  wHl  cost 
even  more  Jobs  as  American  induatrtes  shift 
production  overseas.  Because  of  the  overval- 
ued dollar,  many  industries  which  were  once 
competitive  are  now  losing  out  to  foreign 
competition.  For  every  telephone  system, 
nuclear  power  station,  or  computer  that 
U.S.  firms  do  not  sell  abroad  or  at  home, 
they  have  that  fewer  dollars  to  Invest  in 
their  future. 

The  final  question  Is:  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit?  The  single 
most  important  step  is  to  cut  the  federal 
budget  deficit,  a  root  cause  of  many  of  the 
world's  economic  problems.  Our  budget  defi- 
cit Is  being  financed  largely  by  huge  capital 
flows  from  abroad,  attracted  by  our  high  in- 
terest rates.  Ai  a  result,  demand  for  the 
dollar  and  iU  value  stay  high,  helpinii  to 
produce  our  staggering  trade  deficit.  More- 
over, while  this  foreign  money  helps  pay  for 
our  profligate  ways  at  home.  It  saps  econom- 
ic strength  from  Western  European  and  de- 
veloping countries,  key  markets  for  our 
goods. 

The  remedy  for  our  trade  deficit  Is  to  im- 
mediately start  cutting  the  federal  budget 
deficit.  This  would  permit  Interest  rates  to 


decline  and  would  promote  an  ordely  correc 
tlon  of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  To  t>e  sure 
other  trade  measures  are  necessary,  such  as 
trade  credits  for  developing  countries,  fur 
ther  negotiations  to  open  foreign  markets, 
and  tax  reform  to  enhance  competitiveness. 
But  til  these  measures  combined  will  have 
limited  Impact  compared  to  prompt  and  slg 
nificant  action  to  reduce  the  budget  defl 
clt« 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OP  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKEI^TAL  DISEASES 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OPFLOHIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
to  you  today  with  an  important  bit  of 
unfinished  business.  I  regret  to  have 
to  report  to  some  37  million  Ameri- 
cans— including  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children— that  despite  our  persistent 
efforts  we  have  not  lieen  able  to  see 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
could  bring  new  hope  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  their  suffering.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  goal  we  shared— the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  distinct  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

Unfortunately,  despite  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  recent  years,  and  despite  the 
many  hours  of  work  invested  in  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  we  devel- 
oped, events  have  put  our  goal  beyond 
our  reach.  In  the  recently  concluded 
98th  Congress,  this  measure  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  part 
of  a  health  policy  package,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Many  of  us  in 
the  House  were  disappointed  to  see  a 
measure  of  such  consequence  rejected. 
But  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  cause 
once  more. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
I  have  long  supported  research  on  ar- 
thritis, which  is  one  of  the  cruelest 
and  most  prominent  robbers  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

As  author  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  original  Arthritis  Institute 
in  1950.  I  cherished  the  hope  that  by 
now  we  would  have  discovered  the 
causes  of  arthritis  and  brought  about 
a  cure  or,  at  the  very  least,  learned  to 
treat  it  effectively.  While  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  in  areas 
such  as  Joint  replacement,  we  are  no- 
where near  the  goals  we  established 
more  than  three  decades  ago. 

In  past  years  my  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  has  moni- 
tored the  state  of  the  art  in  arthritis 
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research  and  the  adequacy  of  Federal 
support  for  this  endeavor.  We  have 
heard  compelling  testimony  from  vic- 
tims of  arthritis  and  nationally  promi- 
nent medical  researchers.  Prom  this 
evidence  grew  my  'determination  that 
we  establish  a  new  and  more  direct 
focus  on  arthritis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  goal  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Institute. 

Over  the  years  the  purpose  of  the 
original  Arthritis  Institute  has  been 
obscured  as  the  Institute  has  swelled 
to  become  the  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases,  bringing  10  different  catego- 
ries of  unrelated  diseases  under  one 
umbrella.  In  recent  years,  arthritis  has 
slipped  further  and  further  down  the 
totem  poll  in  visibility  and  support. 
Only  12.9  percent  of  the  current  Insti- 
tute's budget  is  devoted  to  arthritis 
and  related  diseases— and  a  slim  1.5 
percent  of  the  overall  NIH  budget  is 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

Nearly  everyone  has  a  relative  or 
friend  who  suffers  the  ravages  of  ar- 
thritis pain.  Arthritis  and  related  dis- 
eases afflict  more  than  37  million 
Americans.  Arthritis  limits  the  mobili- 
ty of  more  people  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. Sixteen  million  Americans— most 
of  them  elderly— have  osteoarthritis, 
but  arthritis  is  not  exclusively  a  dis- 
ease afflicting  the  elderly;  250.000  chil- 
dren suffer  from  juvenile  arthritis. 
Yet.  funding  for  research  to  attack  the 
causes  of  arthritis  and  to  identify 
treatments  and  cures  for  this  epidemic 
disease  has  been  pitifully  small.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  expend 
only  about  $1.70  per  arthritis  sufferer. 
This  level  of  effort  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  economic  cost  of  arthritis. 
Current  estimates  indicate  that  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  now 
cost  the  Nation  some  $30  billion  every 
year.  A  study  in  one  State  found  that 
fully  half  of  all  workers'  compensation 
claims  are  arthritis  related.  The  cost 
of  workers'  compensation  to  Insurance 
carriers— and  thus  to  employers— re- 
sulting from  arthritis  and  other  mus- 
culoskeletal conditions  is  over  $200 
mUlion  in  California  alone. 

Musculoskeletal  conditions  rank 
first  among  all  disease  groups  in  cost 
attributable  to  lost  earnings  and  serv- 
ices from  nonfatal  illness,  and  they 
rank  second  only  to  circiilatory  dis- 
eases in  total  economic  cost.  Such  con- 
ditions account  for  20  percent  of  Medi- 
care hospitalization  costs,  in  excess  of 
$1.2  billion  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  renew  our  efforts  of  the 
past  and  make  certain  that  this  Is  the 
year  in  which  we  commit  ourselves  to 
a  war  on  arthritis.  Many  research  sci- 
entists believe  they  are  very  close  to 
identifying  the  causes  of  various  forms 
of  arthritis.  With  an  accelerated  effort 
by  the  NIH.  prevention,  improved 
treatments  and  cures  now  are  in  the 
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realm  of  the  possible.  Some  of  the 
areas  under  active  exploration  include 
those  related  to  abnormalities  of  the 
body's  Immune  system  and  the  role  of 
the  particular  viruses  and  collagens; 
the  interrelationship  between  sex  hor- 
mone activity  and  immunological  and 
genetic  factors;  tissue  and  bone  trans- 
plantations; and  many  others. 

We  must  say  to  the  37  million  Amer- 
icans suffering  from  these  disorders 
that  hope  is  on  the  way.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  to  launch  a  vigorous  attack 
against  rheumatic  diseases  and  other 
musculoskeletal  diseases.  The  instru- 
ment for  this  attack  should  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases. 

My  bill  would  create  such  an  insti- 
tute within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  Is  patterned  on  the  statuto- 
ry authority  of  other  NIH  research  in- 
stitutes. It  is  based  upon,  and  follows, 
an  evolutionary  threat  of  existing  law 
beginning  with  the  National  Arthritis 
Act,  a  1975  measure  which  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Arthritis. 
That  Commission  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  a  long-range  ar- 
thritis plan  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  use  and  organization  of 
national  resources  to  combat  arthritis. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  National 
Arthritis  Act  nor  the  plan  the  law 
mandated  has  come  close  to  being  im- 
plemented. Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause the  need  is  so  great,  a  sharp  new 
fociis  on  arthritis  is  Imperative. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would 
direct  the  new  Institute  to  undertake 
research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases;  to  promote  coordination  of 
research  programs  in  the  public  and 
private  sector;  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search; to  establish  an  information 
clearinghouse;  and  to  conduct  re- 
search training. 

The  Director  of  the  new  Institute 
would  be  charged  with  developing  a 
plan  for  a  national  program  to  expand, 
intensify,  and  coordinate  activities  of 
the  Institute  and  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  The  national  program  is  expect- 
ed to  encompass:  research  in  the  epi- 
demiology, etiology,  and  prevention  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 
development,  trial,  and  evaluation  of 
drugs  and  devices;  refinement,  devel- 
opment, and  evaluation  of  implants 
and  prosthetic  devices;  and  establish- 
ment of  methods  for  monitoring  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  prevent- 
ing such  injuries,  as  sport-related  dis- 
orders would  also  be  a  focus  of  the 
new  Institute. 

The  bill  authorizes  support  for  new 
and  existing  multipurpose  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disease  research 
centers  and  provides  a  specific  funding 
authorization.  It  also  establishes  an 
Interagency  coordinating  committee, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  mission  of  which  is  to  im- 
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prove  coordination  of  aU  research  and 
services  programs  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskel- 
etal Diseases  will  result  in  major  ad- 
vances In  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  cure  of  the  most  widespread  of 
diseases  afflicting  Americans.  The  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  or  only  a  modest 
Increase  for  research  on  rheumatic 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  along 
with  the  increased  visibility  a  separate 
Institute  would  provide,  offer  the  po- 
tential for  great  human  and  economic 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  support  to  this  Important  pro- 
posal.* 
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gy  by  establishing  a  clear  set  of  policies,  ob- 
jectives and  budgets  for  future  VS.  fusion 
activities  and  should  take  the  lead  in  con- 
sulting with  prospective  partners  to  Initiate 
an  international  Joint  planning  effort  aimed 
at  large  scale  collaboration.* 


RESOLUTION  ON  FUSION 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 

TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALXrOEKIA 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  RKPRXSENTATrVKS 

Monday,  January  7,  198S 

•  Mr.    STARK.   Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following: 
HJ.Rea.- 

Jolnt  resolution  urging  formation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  and  renewal  of  national  at- 
tention on  the  future  of  fusion  energy  re- 
search, technology  and  development  and 
the  possibilities  of  increased  International 
cooperation  In  such  efforts 
Whereas,  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  sustain  the  momentum  of  physics  and 
scientific  research  efforts  which  could  lead 
to  the  necessary  technological  base  for  a 
commercial  fusion  energy  option;  and 

Whereas,  budget  projections  for  the  next 
round  of  fusion  test  experiments  and  facili- 
ties are  substantially  larger  than  In  the 
past,  and  budget  restrictions  In  the  United 
States  and  several  other  nations  during  the 
1980's  may  Impede  Individual  domestic 
fusion  efforts,  thereby  threatening  fusion 
technology's  progress;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  success- 
fully Joined  with  other  nations  in  the  past 
to  coordinate  research  and  devMopment 
techniques;  and 

Whereas,  international  communication. 
Information  exchanges  and  collaboration 
have  been  effective  In  refining  and  Improv- 
ing various  fusion  options,  such  as  tandem 
mirrors  and  tokomaks.  and  In  reducing  the 
amount  of  duplication  and  total  costs  of 
such  projects:  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  fusion  research  In 
the  United  States.  Japan,  the  E^iropean 
Community  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  such 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Coop- 
eration In  Magnetic  Fusion  believe  that  a 
"window  of  time"  now  exists  for  the  initi- 
ation of  large  scale  collaboration:  Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representative* 
and  the  Senate  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  United  States  government  should  con- 
tinue its  historical  commitment  to  the  pur- 
suit of  fusion  energy  research  and  technolo- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  iixiNois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  J  98 5 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  respected  citizen  from  Illinois' 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  and  he  Is 
Bill  Keenan.  Bill  has  consistently 
shown  that  our  community's  youth  is 
in  good  hands  with  dedicated  educa- 
tors such  as  himself. 

Bill  has  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  for  28  years  as  a 
high  school  teacher,  counselor,  and  as- 
sistant principal.  The  last  19  years  he 
has  worked  for  the  community's  youth 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School. 

During  a  period  from  1965  to  1976, 
he  served— in  what  he  describes  as  the 
most  rewarding  experience  of  his  28 
years  of  educational  work— as  the 
counselor  for  the  Kelly  High  School 
Adult  Education  Program,  which  as- 
sisted over  500  adults  in  realizing  an 
Important  goal  of  obtaining  their  high 
school  diploma.  He  was  especially 
gratified  to  assist  so  many  adults  who 
were  unable  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion due  to  family  problems,  language 
barriers,  or  military  service. 

Bill  feels  that  Kennedy  High  School 
is  now  entering  a  timely  renaissance 
period— the  Conununlty  High  School 
concept— which  has  an  innovative  cur- 
riculiun  that  will  appeal  to  a  variety  of 
students,  coupled  with  the  proper 
leadership,  long-range  planning,  avail- 
able resources,  and  a  concerned  staff 
and  community  for  a  successful 
future. 

I  join  with  the  residents  of  the  FVth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  William  J.  Keenan  for  his  work 
in  our  behalf,  and  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce into  today's  Congressiohal 
Record  a  newspaper  article  honoring 
Bill  Keenan  upon  his  receipt  of  the 
Ray  McDonald  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

[Prom  the  Midway  Sentinel.  September 

1984] 

McDonald  Hohors  to  Kkxn an 

The  Midway  Sentinel  proudly  salutes  area 
educator.  William  J.  Keenan.  as  this  months 
recipient  of  the  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award.  Bill  Keenan  has 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
for  28  years  as  a  high  school  teacher,  coun- 
selor and  assistant  principal.  The  last  nine- 
teen years  he  has  worked  with  our  commu- 
nity's youth  at  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School.  "It  does  not  seem  possible  that  I 
have  begun  my  29th  year."  he  observed.  "I 
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can  vividly  remember  my  first  day  at  JFK. 
September  7th  1965  " 

Bill  Keenan  began  his  career  in  1956  as  a 
math,  woodworking  and  drafting  teacher  at 
Calumet  High  School:  in  1963  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Guidance  Coun- 
selor. In  September  of  '65  he  transferred  to 
Kennedy  and  In  January,  1968.  Miss  Doro- 
thy Sauer.  Superintendent  of  District  No. 
12.  and  then  Kennedy's  principal,  promoted 
BUI  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Principal  In 
charge  of  Guidance  and  Student  Activities. 

During  a  period  from  1965  to  1976.  he 
served  as  the  counselor  for  the  Jelly  High 
School  Adult  Education  F>rogram,  assisting 
over  500  adults  In  realizing  a  long  unful- 
filled need  and  goal— their  high  school  grad- 
uation. "It  was  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  28  years."  he  recalls, 
"counseling  an  Incredible  spectrum  of 
adults:  ages  18  to  65;  many  of  whom  previ- 
ously attended  school  In  other  countries: 
most  of  whom  were  unable  to  complete 
their  education  due  to  family  problems,  lan- 
guage barrier,  or  military  service."  "One  re- 
marltable  example  remains  a  vivid 
memory— He  was  72  yean  of  age.  a  retired, 
immigrant  barber  who  attended  adult  edu- 
cation programs  for  six  years,  four  evenings 
a  week,  earning  lx>th  elementary  and  high 
school  diplomas."  I  selected  him  as  the  class 
speaker  at  the  June  '71  graduation." 
Keenan  recalled.  "More  than  25  family 
members  were  present  Including  grandchil- 
dren." He  concluded  his  remarks  by  telling 
the  packed  auditorium  he  now  felt  like  "A 
complete  American— a  graduate"! 

During  the  past  19  years.  BUI  Keenan  has 
develot>ed  and  supervised  several  Innovative 
programs  at  Kennedy:  A  model  attendance 
office,  a  full  service  guidance  department,  a 
faculty/parent  scholarship  program,  a 
parent/student  handbook  and  faculty  hand- 
book, student  award  programs,  elementary 
school/high  school  articulation  and  parent 
Interview  programs  and  a  coUege  and  career 
conference  program.  In  the  spring  of  1983.  a 
group  of  alumni  approached  BUI  about  actl- 
vatiiig  Kennedy's  dormant  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Their  efforts  resulted  In  a  group 
known  as  the  "Kennedy  CRIT'  which  has 
held  two  successful  picnics  attended  by  over 
400  alumni. 

Keenan  feels  that  Kennedy  High  School 
is  now  entering  a  timely  renalaaance  period. 
"The  Community  High  School  concept  re- 
mains valid;  with  the  addition  of  innovative 
curriculum  that  wlU  appeal  to  a  variety  of 
students." 

"Kennedy  has  always  been  unique  be- 
cause of  Its  staff,  parents  and  student 
body."  "The  Infusion  of  leadership,  long 
range  planning,  available  resources  and  a 
concerned  staff  and  community  Is  the  for- 
mula for  the  future." 

Bill's  efforts  and  concern  for  Kennedy's 
continued  development  and  Its  Importance 
to  our  community  reflects  the  purpose  of 
the  Ray  McDonald  Award.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  NARCOTICS  CON- 
TROL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  intW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSEIfTATITES 

Monday,  January  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  the  "State  and  Local 
Narcotics  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
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1985."  This  bill,  which  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation I  Introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, provides  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  in 
drug  law  enforcement  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  activities. 
This  measure  is  offered  in  response  to 
the  critically  high,  and  unacceptable 
levels  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States.  Over  30  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure. 

Drug  trafficking  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  In  the  United 
States:  it  is  estimated  to  be  a  $100 
billon  per  year  business  and  is  com- 
pounded by  the  economic  and  social 
costs  to  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  those 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  illicit 
drug  use.  Drug  use  has  escalated  dra- 
matically over  the  past  two  decades, 
particularly  among  our  young  people, 
and  remains  at  unacceptably  high 
levels.  It  is  believed  that  the  levels  of 
Illicit  dnig  use  In  the  United  States 
exceed  those  in  any  other  industrial- 
ized country  In  the  world. 

From  1978  to  1982,  cocaine  related 
deaths  and  emergency  room  episodes 
Jumped  300  percent  and  remain  high. 
Heroin  related  hospital  emergencies 
rose  nearly  80  percent  nationally,  and 
heroin  overdose  deaths  increased 
almost  50  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  justice,  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  have  inun- 
dated our  law  enforcement  capabili- 
ties. In  March  1983,  the  Department 
of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Criminal  Jtistlce 
Statistics  reported  that  almost  one- 
third  of  all  State  prisoners  in  1979 
were  under  the  influence  of  an  Illegal 
drug  when  they  committed  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  incarcerated.  The 
study  also  revealed  that  the  more  con- 
victions inmates  had  on  their  records, 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  have 
taken  drugs  during  the  month  prior  to 
the  offense. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  which  I  chair,  held  hearings 
around  the  country  receiving  the  opin- 
ions, thoughts,  and  suggestions  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  judges, 
correction  officials,  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  specialists 
on  methods  to  address  the  burgeoning 
problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug-relat- 
ed crime.  In  addition,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee closely  examined  the  efforts  of 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  Interdict  and  disrupt  the  major 
drug  trafficking  networks  responsible 
for  the  Importation  of  narcotics  Into 
our  country.  We  also  reviewed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  State  Department  and  our 
diplomatic  initiatives  to  eliminate  the 
production  of  narcotics  and  other  illic- 
it drugs  in  foreign  source  countries.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  a 
result  of  the  Select  Committee's  inves- 
tigations that  we  have  been  largely  un- 
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successful  in  controlling  the  produc- 
tion of  illegal  drugs  in  source  coun- 
tries, and  that  we  have  been  totally 
unable  to  interdict  an  appreciable 
amount  of  illegal  drugs  coming  into 
this  country  through  Federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  As  a  result,  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  significant 
reduction  in  the  available  supply  of 
narcotics  on  the  streets  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

What  has  happened,  is  that  our  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  drug 
abuse  service  programs  have  been  left 
with  the  responsibility  to  respond  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  illegal  drugs 
being  trafficked  across  the  country 
and  related  criminal  activity,  as  well  as 
the  great  public  health  care  demand 
that  addicts  and  substance  abusers 
create. 

Our  local  police,  prosecutors,  judges, 
jails,  and  prisons  have  all  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  continous  surge  of  drug- 
related  criminal  defendants.  The 
criminal  justice  system,  as  a  result, 
has  been  forced  to  make  the  critical 
decisions  of  arrest,  bail,  probation,  and 
sentence  based  on  the  size  of  the  case 
load.  Drug  trafficking  has  forced  our 
local  criminal  justice  systems  to  be 
concerned  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
fendants, rather  than  the  quality  of 
Justice. 

States  and  localities  are  also  simply 
unable  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  drug  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion services.  This  is  especially  true  in 
many  of  our  Nation's  large  urban 
areas  that  are  hardest  hit  by  drug 
abuse.  Over  94  percent  of  the  States 
responding  to  a  1983  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors  re- 
ported an  unmet  need  for  treatment 
and  prevention  services  in  their  States. 

The  inability  of  our  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives to  control  the  production  and 
trafficking  of  illegal  drugs  abroad,  as 
well  as  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  Fed- 
eral interdiction  and  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  restrict  the  entry  and  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics  in  our  country,  make 
it  urgently  necessary  that  the  Federal 
Government  come  to  the  assistance  of 
State  and  local  agencies  that  are  bear- 
ing the  large  burden  of  responding  to 
drug  abuse  in  America. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  authorizes  $750  million  annually 
in  fiscal  years  1986  through  1990  to 
help  States  and  localities  increase 
their  efforts  to  control  drug  abuse  and 
drug  trafficking.  The  funds  provided 
under  my  bill  would  be  made  available 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
need,  taking  into  account  the  severity 
of  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  within  a 
State  and  the  availability  of  State  and 
local  resources  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  five  general  purposes  relat- 
ed to  increasing  the  level  of  State  and 
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local  drug  law  enforcement.  These 
purposes  Include: 

Providing  additional  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  training,  and 
supplies  to  State  and  local  narcotics 
enforcement  units  for  more  wide- 
spread apprehension  of  dnig  crimi- 
nals; 

Providing  similar  support  to  Increcse 
the  prosecution  of  narcotics  cases  in 
State  courts; 

Providing  additional  support  to 
State  courts  to  increase  the  number  of 
narcotics  cases  that  can  be  adjudicated 
and  reduce  delays  that  often  leave 
drug  peddlers  free  to  ply  their  trade 
pending  trial: 

Increasing  the  capacity  of  State  cor- 
rectional facilities  to  hold  convicted 
drug  felons  and  providing  support  to 
establish  and  improve  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  drug  de- 
pendent State  offenders:  and 

Providing  increased  support  for 
States  to  eradicate  illicit  drug  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  bill  includes  $12S  million  a  year 
for  each  of  these  general  purposes  and 
gives  the  Attorney  General  limited 
flexibility  to  shift  funds  among  these 
purposes.  This  will  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  increase  funds  available  for 
purposes  that  may  have  a  greater 
need,  but  the  bill  will  also  assure  that 
fimds  are  used  by  States  to  increase  all 
components  of  their  criminal  justice 
systems. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  blU  authorizes  $125  million 
a  year  over  the  same  5- year  period  for 
this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  Federal 
budget  cuts.  States  are  currently 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation,  a  demand 
which  Is  growing.  With  the  increased 
drug  law  enforcement  activity  this  bill 
will  make  possible,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional treatment  capacity  will  grow. 
My  bill  is  intended  to  assure  that 
these  increased  drug  abuse  services 
will  be  available  to  help  those  who 
need  and  want  such  help.  Efforts  must 
also  be  Increased  to  prevent  our  citi- 
zens. e8i>eclally  our  young  people, 
from  becoming  Involved  with  drugs. 

The  effects  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking  continue  to  grow,  sapping 
our  Nation  of  its  most  valuable  re- 
source—our people— and  threatening 
the  very  security  of  ovir  country.  We 
can  never  hope  to  bring  these  prob- 
lems under  control  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  a  serious,  long-term  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  substantial  re- 
sources needed  to  do  the  job.  My  bill 
makes  a  strong  start  toward  the  goals 
of  eliminating  the  drug  trade  that  per- 
vades our  streets,  helping  drug  abuse 
victims  become  productive  members  of 
our  society  and  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  drug  abuse.  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  join  me  in  passing  this  vital 
legislation.* 


January  7,  1985 


THE  RANKING  GAME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IlfOIAMA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEIfTATIVIS 

Monday,  January  7,  19SS 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Thursday.  January  3,  1985 
into  the  CoifGRissiOHAL  Rkcoro: 

The  report  fellows: 

Thx  RAmuMO  Oamb 

BCagazines,  government  agencies,  and  busl- 
ncM  development  groups  have  discovered  a 
public  appetite  (or  "rankings,"  the  scales 
which  compare  and  contrast  the  fifty  states 
on  Just  about  anything  one  can  Imagine. 
Indeed,  the  "ranking  game"  has  become  a 
national  sport,  with  states'  reputations  in- 
creasingly on  the  line.  Despite  criticism 
from  economists,  demographers,  and  other 
ezperta.  corporate  executives,  public  offi- 
cials, and  ordinary  citizens  are  now  turning 
to  rankings  as  a  means  of  making  Important 
decisions— where  to  invest,  where  to  send 
relief  funds,  or  where  to  seek  a  new  home 
and  job. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  rankings,  and 
how  Indiana  (ares: 

BDsmss 

Probably  the  most  widely  recognized  busi- 
ness ranking  Is  Issued  annually  by  Alexan- 
der Grant  &  Company,  a  Chicago  account- 
ing firm.  The  (Irm  sizes  up  the  general  man- 
ufacturing climate  around  the  country  by 
grading  states  on  23  (actors  In  five  catego- 
ries, including  state-regulated  employment 
costs,  state  and  local  (iscal  policies,  cost, 
availability,  and  productivity  o(  labor,  and  a 
catch-aU  category  called  "other  manufactur- 
ing-related Issues"  that  encompasses  energy 
costs,  environmental  requirements,  and  pop- 
ulation trends.  Florida  places  first  in  the 
Orant  ranking  with  79.4  out  o(  a  maximum 
of  100  points.  At  the  other  end  o(  the  spec- 
tnmi  is  Michigan  with  11.8  points.  Indiana's 
score  o(  49.8  puts  It  In  the  middle  in  25th 
place. 

Fortune's  listing  (by  assets)  o(  the  na- 
tion's 500  largest  industrial  companies  is  an- 
other traditionally  recognized  ranking  that 
can  be  broken  down  state  by  state.  New 
York  has  84  corporate  headquarters  within 
Its  boundaries,  more  than  any  other  state. 
Many  states,  including  Utah  and  Maine, 
have  none  and  do  not  rank  at  all.  Indiana 
hosts  nine  such  headquarters,  and  Is  In  15th 
place  on  the  list.  Yet  another  traditionally 
recognized  ranking  Is  Business  Week's 
annual  review  o(  the  location  and  assets  of 
the  nation's  top  200  banks.  New  York  comes 
In  first  with  23  big  banks.  California  is 
second  with  11,  Indiana  stands  In  11th  posi- 
tion with  three.  Inc..  a  business  magazine, 
surveys  the  small-business  climate  In  Its 
"i^inual  Report  on  the  States."  Inc.  rates 
Texas  as  most  conducive  to  the  growth  o( 
small  business,  while  Wisconsin  is  the  least 
profitable  location.  Indiana  ranlu  18th. 

Rankings  such  as  these  are  not  without 
controversy.  One  problem  Is  that  businesses 
rely  on  them  when  selecting  a  site  (or  relo- 
cation. The  top  states  attract  all  the  busi- 
ness, and  states  ranking  In  the  high-40s  are 
le(t  standing  like  surplus  boys  a(ter  sides 
are  picked  (or  basketball.  Thus,  the  rank- 


ings rein(orce  a  cycle  whereby  the  hlghest- 
and  lowest-ranking  states  become  more  en- 
trenched In  their  places  with  the  rankings 
o(  each  passing  year. 

STKKS8 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  have  attempted  to  measure  the 
amount  o(  "stress"  felt  by  people  living  in 
dl((erent  states  by  looking  at  the  number  of 
strikes,  bankruptcies,  divorces,  foreclosures, 
and  the  like.  The  least  stressful  state,  scor- 
ing 16  Is  Nebraska.  At  the  other  end  o(  the 
scale.  Nevada  gets  100.  Indiana  Is  on  the  re- 
laxed end  o(  the  spectrum  with  40  points. 
35th  among  the  states.  The  state  scoring 
closest  to  Indiana  Is  Hawaii,  which  Is  only 
slightly  less  stress(ul. 

TAXES 

Hooslers  pay  $584  per  capita  in  state  and 
local  taxes,  ranldng  43rd  in  the  country. 
While  New  Hampshire  residents,  who  have 
the  nation's  lowest  tax  rate,  pay  $345.  Alas- 
kans take  the  lead  with  $4,487  per  capita. 
niooiiK 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  at  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Alaskan  citizens  earn  the  most  money  annu- 
ally, $16,820  per  capita.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia comes  In  second  with  $16,409.  Indi- 
ana's average  income  of  $10,567  puts  It  in 
34th  place.  West  Virginia  comes  in  last  at 
$8,937  per  capita  per  year.  Along  the  same 
lines.  West  Virginia  has  the  highest  poverty 
rate  In  the  nation:  25%  o(  Its  citizens  are 
currently  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
Connecticut  has  the  lowest  rate.  8.1%.  With 
12.6%  of  its  citizens  living  in  poverty,  Indl- 
aiui  ranks  39th. 

UNUfFLOTMKirr 

In  unemployment,  too.  West  Virginia 
comes  in  first  with  a  14.9%  rate.  Some  9.4% 
o(  the  Hoosler  population  is  out  o(  work, 
and  Indiana  is  high  on  the  list  in  tenth 
place.  Nebraska  has  the  lowest  jobless  rate— 
4.1%. 

CDOCATIOM 

According  to  the  Department  o(  Educa- 
tion. Alaska  spends  the  most  on  its  students, 
$5,369  per  pupil  per  year.  Indiana  ranks 
39th  with  $2,008  spent  on  each  student.  Mis- 
sissippi spends  $1,685  per  pupil,  and  ranks 
last  in  this  survey.  Another  criterion  used  to 
rate  education  is  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT),  taken  by  high  school  seniors  (or 
use  in  their  college  applications.  The  stu- 
dents in  New  Hampshire  rate  highest  on 
this  test,  scoring  an  average  of  925  out  of 
1600  points.  The  average  Hoosler  student  re- 
ceives a  score  of  860.  putting  him  In  17th  po- 
sition nationwide.  The  District  o(  Columbia 
ranks  lowest  with  an  average  score  o(  821. 

VOTIHG 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  more 
people  vote  in  South  Dakota,  74.5%,  than  in 
any  other  state.  Nevada's  49.3%  turnout  is 
the  nation's  poorest.  Indiana  ranks  in  the 
upper  half  with  a  61.6%  turnout. 

The  attention  that  the  ranlLlngs  attract 
will  make  state-by-state  comparisons  an  ef- 
fective publicity  tool  (or  years  to  come. 
There  are  legitimate  questions  about  them, 
however.  I  (ranltly  wonder  1(  too  much  reli- 
ance Is  placed  on  this  questionable  "science" 
o(  rankings.  My  hunch  is  that  where  Impor- 
tant choices  are  Involved,  decision  makers 
should  exercise  great  caution  In  their  use  o( 
rankings.  I  remain  skeptical  that  things  like 
the  quality  o(  life  can  be  quantified  precise- 
ly. 

The  rankings  interest  me,  but  I  suspect 
that  most  Hooslers  would  be  prepared  to 
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argue  that  Indiana  is,  all  things  considered 
and  despite  some  of  the  rankings,  a  pretty 
good  place  to  live.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DR. 
ALFRED  GOTTSCHALK 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THZ  HOnSK  or  RXPBESEirTATTVCS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Alfred 
Gottschalk  for  his  dedication  and  ac- 
complishments in  his  25  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  In  Cincin- 
nati. His  devotion  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  college,  which  he 
serves  as  president,  has  resulted  In  the 
development  of  extensive  educational 
programs  for  the  study  of  Reform  Ju- 
daism, enhanced  interrellglous  com- 
munication and  understanding,  and  in- 
creased participation  of  women  in  the 
rabbinate. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk  was  bom  in 
Overwesel.  Germany  in  1930.  He  came 
to  America  as  a  youngster  with  his 
parents,  who  fled  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment. He  was  ordained  Rabbi  in  1957 
after  completion  of  studies  at  the  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  schools  of  the 
College-Institute.  The  school,  with 
campuses  in  Cincinnati.  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Jerusalem  is  primarily  a 
graduate  Institution  that  trains 
Reform  rabbis,  cantors,  educators,  and 
communal  workers. 

Dr.  Gottschalk 's  myriad  activities 
have  earned  him  nimierous  fellow- 
ships, degrees,  and  awards,  including  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  Research 
Grant  in  1963.  election  as  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Hebrew  Unlverlsty,  Jeru- 
salem, in  1977,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati 
In  1981  after  Inaugvu-atlng  Zavier's 
first  chair  of  interrellglous  ecumenical 
studies.  He  has  actively  participated  in 
many  organizations  related  to  both  re- 
ligious and  secular  causes.  Currently, 
Dr.  Gottschalk  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

To  be  sure,  the  Jewish  community  in 
Cincinnati  and  throughout  America 
has  benefited  from  the  enthuslaam 
and  commitment  of  Dr.  Gottschalk. 
But  to  laud  him  only  for  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  Jewish  Reform 
movement  would  be  less  than  com- 
plete. He  has  also  sought  to  Improve 
education,  promote  community  service 
and  involve  women  In  the  leadership 
of  the  Reform  movement, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Dr.  Gottschalk  on  his 
25th  anniversary  with  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion. We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  his  character  residing  and  working 
in  our  community. 
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His  emphasis  on  creating  greater  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  among 
people  of  all  races  and  religions  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  by  Dr.  Gotts- 
chalk himself,  when  he  says: 

While  we  underscore  the  strongest  con- 
cern for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people, 
we  do  not  diminish  our  concern  (or  the  af- 
fairs of  the  general  conununlty  and  univer- 
sal civilization.  The  two  are  Interlocked  and 
inseparable.* 


TRANSITION  RELIEF  FOR 
CERTAIN  FRINGE  BENEFITS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroRHiA 

IH  THE  HOUSK  Or  EZPRXSBRTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing,  along  with  Repre- 
sentatives AACHXR,  CRAlfZ,  Nklsoh, 
Gush  of  New  York,  Thomas.  Rok,  ami 
Fbuw.  legislation  to  provide  relief  to 
a  group  of  employees  who  have  lost 
their  nontaxable  airline  passes  as  a 
result  of  provisions  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  spent  over  1  year  at- 
tempting to  provide  workable  rules  for 
the  taxation  of  nonstatutory  fringe 
benefits.  It  was  our  desire  to  end  the 
series  of  congresslonaUy  imposed 
moratoriums  in  the  area  of  fringe  ben- 
efits and  to  establish  clear  and  woi^- 
able  rules  for  which  benefits  were  to 
be  taxed  and  which  were  to  be  ex- 
empted. I  think  we  accomplished  this 
goal  and  the  legislation  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  part  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  had  a  some- 
what unanticipated  adverse  effect  on 
certain  Pan  Am  World  Services  em- 
ployees. The  provisions  of  the  act  ex- 
clude from  tax  the  value  of  certain  no- 
addltlonal-cost  services  which  are  pro- 
vided to  employees  who  woiIl  In  the 
same  line  of  business  of  the  employer. 
The  effect  of  this  rule  was  to  allow 
long-esUblished  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  free  airline  passes  to  airline  employ- 
ees, to  continue  to  remain  exempt 
from  tax.  The  line  of  business  limita- 
tion was  incorporated  to  prevent  a 
conglomerate  which  had  nimierous 
lines  of  businesses  from  flowing  back 
and  forth  a  series  of  nontaxable  bene- 
fits between  its  various  subsidiaries. 
For  example,  an  airline  company 
might  well  own  a  hotel,  a  car  rental 
agency,  restaurants,  and  so  forth,  and 
provide  an  employee  with  free  or  dls- 
coimted  services  In  all  these  areas. 
Therefore,  we  felt  that  the  line  of 
business  limitation  was  and  is  good  tax 
policy.  The  legislation  Incorporated  a 
limited  exception  to  the  line  of  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  the  benefit  was 
available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
on  January  I,  1984,  and  did  not  exceed 
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1  percent  of  aggregate  payroll.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  over  valu- 
ation of  free  airline  passes,  it  is  ques- 
tionable, and  in  fact,  unlikely,  that  the 
Pan  Am  World  Services  employees 
could  benefit  from  this  limited  line  of 
business  exemption.  The  legislation 
provides  a  narrow  expansion  of  the 
line  of  business  exemption  to  grandfa- 
ther in  Pan  Am  World  Services  em- 
ployees prior  to  the  date  of  relntroduc- 
tion. 

The  legislation  is  unlikely  to  have 
any  revenue  impact  since  it  is  likely 
that  failure  to  provide  an  exemption 
will  merely  result  In  the  company  can- 
celing the  benefit. 

Pan  Am  World  Services  employees 
have  long  enjoyed  access  to  free  air- 
line passes  and  many  have  made 
career  decisions  on  the  basis  of  access 
to  this  benefit.  It  seems  to  be  unfair  to 
now  deny  these  benefits  to  current 
employees.  This  is  not  a  major  issue  in 
the  overall  scheme  of  things,  but  it  Is  a 
question  of  basic  fairness  to  this  group 
of  employees.  As  of  January  1,  1985. 
the  new  fringe  benefit  rules  denying 
airline  passes  to  these  employees  is  in 
effect.  I  hope  we  can  aUeviate  any 
hardship  for  these  employees  by 
speedy  passage  of  this  bill.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  our  colleague. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihah. 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue  in  the 
Senate. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 531  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  ts 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (i),  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  DcTBumfATioH  OP  Lim  or  Btrsnnss 
n  Case  op  Appiliated  Groxtp  Opkratuio 
AnujHK.— If,  as  of  September  12.  1984— 

"(1)  an  individual  was  an  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  132  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  including 
subsection  (1)  thereof)  of  one  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  In  section  1504 
of  such  Code)  and  was  eligible  for  no-addi- 
tional-cost services  in  the  form  of  air  trans- 
portation provided  by  another  member  of 
such  affiliated  group, 

"(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  individuals 
performing  services  for  the  first  such  corpo- 
ration were  or  had  been  employees  of  or 
had  previously  performed  services  for  the 
second  such  corporation,  and 

'•(3)  the  primary  business  of  the  affiliated 
group  was  air  transportation  of  passengers. 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  132(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  respect  to  no- 
addltional-cost  services  and  qualified  em- 
ployee discounts  provided  for  such  individ- 
ual by  such  other  member,  the  employer  of 
such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business  as  such  other 
member.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  section  132  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  individual  who  Is  per- 
forming services  for  the  first  such  corpora- 
tion who  is  an  employee  of  the  second  such 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  also  an  em- 
ployee of  the  first  such  corporation."* 
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THE  END  OF  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLORIDA 
»  THK  HOnSK  or  RXPRXSCrrATIVXS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  abolish 
mandatory  retirement  and  other 
forms  of  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. I  am  Joined  in  this  effort  by 
Edwarb  R.  Rotbal,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  Matthxw  RiifAU>o,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
to  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967.  It  merely  removes 
the  upper  age  of  70.  thereby  extending 
all  protections  of  the  act  to  workers 
age  70  and  older.  The  blU  does  Include 
a  tem[>orary  exemption  for  tenured 
faculty  of  universities  and  colleges  to 
allow  the  academic  system  to  adjust  to 
the  elimination  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment. 

We  know  that  age  discrimination  in 
employment  is  a  major  problem.  In 
fiscal  year  1983  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  which 
is  charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act,  received  almost  15,000  charges  of 
age  discrimination.  This  represents  a 
66-percent  increase  over  charges  filed 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  shocking  in- 
crease of  roughly  275  percent  since 
1979. 

Age  discrimination  contributes  to 
unemployment  and  other  financial 
and  psychological  problems  of  older 
Americans.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in 
October  1982  found  that  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  age  55  and  older 
is  growing  faster  than  among  all  other 
age  groups.  Moreover,  once  unem- 
ployed, older  workers  remain  out  of  a 
Job  much  longer  than  younger  work- 
ers. And,  those  age  60  and  older  are 
three  times  as  likely  as  all  other  adults 
to  give  up  and  withdraw  from  the 
work  force  once  they  have  become  un- 
employed. As  a  result,  there  are  more 
thaji  334,000  discouraged  workers  over 
the  age  of  55.  When  these  discouraged 
workers  are  added  to  the  officially  un- 
employed, the  number  of  Jobless  older 
person  rises  to  more  than  1.2  million. 

Age  discrimination  prematurely 
severs  older  workers  from  their  liveli- 
hood and  from  a  sense  of  Identity  and 
identification  with  their  community. 
It  also  creates  economic  havoc.  Older 
workers  who  have  become  unemployed 
suffer  from  lower  wages  and  lower  Job 
status  if  they  are  able  to  reenter  the 
work  force  at  all. 

No  legislation  can  completely  solve  a 
problem  as  pervasive  as  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  The  attitudes 
of  employers  and  the  public  at  large 
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must  be  changed  to  reflect  the  chang- 
ing realities  of  a  more  productive,  ca- 
pable and  willing  older  worker.  Nega- 
tive stereotypes  still  abound  and  until 
these  are  eradicated  we  will  be  forced 
to  contend  with  age  discrimination  in 
the  workplace. 

But  research  clearly  shows  that  if 
we  enact  legislation  to  at>olish  manda- 
tory retirement  by  the  year  2000,  more 
than  195,000  older  workers  will  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  work  force.  This 
simple  change  alone  would  add  several 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  Social  Se- 
ctirity  fuind.  According  to  official  esti- 
mates by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  elimination  of  mandatory 
retirement  would  help  to  solve  the 
long-term  financing  problem  of  Social 
Secxirity.  Removing  obstacles  that  face 
older  workers  is  a  much  t>etter  way  of 
solving  Social  Security's  problems 
than  either  raising  the  entitlement 
age,  as  was  done  by  the  Congress  in 
1983,  or  of  reducing  future  benefits. 
The  elimination  of  obstacles  is  a  much 
more  humane  way  to  deal  with  declin- 
ing labor  force  participation  among 
older  workers  than  the  punitive  meas- 
ures that  were  included  in  the  Social 
Security  legislation  of  1983. 

Despite  the  widespread  support  for 
the  elimination  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment, there  are  critics  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Some  members  of  the  business 
comimunlty  believe  that  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  pro- 
vides too  many  rights  to  older  workers. 
We  have  heard  arguments  that  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  for  example, 
provides  a  bias  in  favor  of  an  older 
worker  who  brings  a  legal  action 
against  his  employer.  There  is  not  a 
grain  of  evidence  to  support  his  allega- 
tion and  certainly  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  older  workers  should  be 
denied  a  fundamental  right  that  is  of- 
fered to  all  other  Americans  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  law. 

Another  argument  raised  by  some 
members  of  the  business  community  is 
that  damage  awards  allowed  under 
ADEA  are  unfair.  The  liquidated 
damage  award  allowed  by  the  ADEA  is 
based  on  that  available  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Plain- 
tiffs are  entitled  to  such  damage 
awards  only  if  they  can  prove  that  the 
employer  willfully  violated  the  ADEA. 
This  is  reasonable  protection  and  is 
not  unfavorably  biased  against  em- 
ployers. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  not  affect  any  of  the 
basic  protections  that  exist  in  the 
ADEA.  It  would  merely  expand  the 
number  of  older  workers  who  are  pro- 
tected by  the  act.  Removing  the  upper 
age  limit  in  the  ADEA  would  add  ap- 
proximately 850,000  workers  age  70 
and  over  to  the  28  million  workers- 
age  40  to  70 — now  covered  by  the  act. 
This  would  be  about  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  individuals 
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protected  against  age  discrimination  In 
employment. 

Another  argument  is  that  eliminat- 
ing mandatory  retirement  would  in- 
hibit promotional  opportunities  for 
younger  workers.  The  findings  of  the 
Labor  Department  refute  this  idea. 
One  study  reports  that  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  labor  force  participat- 
ing rates  of  men  age  65-plus— twice  the 
projected  Impact  of  eliminating  man- 
datory retirement— would  delay,  on  av- 
erage, promotions  at  the  highest  ranks 
by  only  one-half  year,  while  at  the 
lower  ranks  individual  promotions 
would  be  retarded  by  approximately  5 
to  10  weeks.  These  are  insignificant  ef- 
fects, especially  when  weighted 
against  the  harmful  consequences  of 
forced  retirement  based  on  age. 

There  is,  however,  one  group  who 
face  unique  employment  clrciun- 
stances  and  who  are,  therefore,  tempo- 
rarily exempted  from  the  protections 
of  this  legislation.  These  are  tenured 
faculty  of  universities  and  colleges 
who,  because  of  their  unique  tenure 
system,  face  a  very  different  employ- 
ment situation  than  most  other  work- 
ers. Arguments  by  representatives  of 
both  the  academic  institutions  and 
faculty  Indicate  that  eliminating  man- 
datory retirement  at  this  time  would 
be  a  significant  threat  to  the  tenure 
system  and  to  academic  freedom.  This 
threat  is  compounded  by  the  unique 
demographic  situation  facing  colleges 
and  universities,  a  situation  which  will 
diminish  in  importance  over  the  next 
15  years.  Therefore,  this  bill  includes 
an  exemption  for  tenured  faculty  for 
the  next  15  years,  after  which  faculty 
will  be  extended  all  the  protections  of 
the  ADEA  after  the  age  of  70.  No 
other  employment  situation  is  compa- 
rable to  academic  institutions.  There- 
fore, an  exemption  for  any  other 
group  that  is  not  already  provided  by 
the  ADEA  would  be  unacceptable. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  as  swiftly  as  possi- 
ble. There  are  many  thousands  of 
older  Americans  who  are  capable  of 
working  and  would  like  to  remain  pro- 
ductive members  of  their  society.  This 
legislation  will  open  doors  for  these 
people,  allowing  them  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  economy,  to 
their  own  personal  well-being  and  to 
the  Social  Security  System.* 


SOLID  WASTE  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  IfKW  JXRSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months,  a  great  amount 
of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  New 
Jersey's  solid  waste  crisis,  its  causes 
and  possible  solutions.  It  is  clear  to 
nearly  all  observers  that  the  State's 
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response  to  the  need  for  solid  waste 
management  and  planning  could  be 
detrimental,  not  only  to  the  environ- 
ment, but  potentially  to  the  public's 
health. 

We  all  must  realize  the  folly  of  dis- 
posing trash  in  landfills.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  most  dangerous  Superf  und 
toxic  waste  sites  began  as  so-called 
sanitary  landfills. 

However,  the  State  department  of 
environmental  protection  has  contin- 
ued to  order  the  counties  to  site  new 
landflUs.  County  governing  bodies 
rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise in  environmental  matters,  and 
thus  are  the  least  equipped  to  make 
these  decisions.  New  Jersey  has  a  sen- 
sitive geology  and  ecology,  and  any 
new  landfills  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
threat  to  our  drinking  water  supplies. 

A  current  policy  of  having  the  State 
coerce  the  counties  in  solid  waste  mat- 
ters is,  in  itself,  ironic.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976.  the  State  is  respon- 
sible for  making  landfill-siting  deci- 
sons.  A  1982  State  supreme  court 
ruling  reaffirmed  that  mandate. 

If  New  Jersey  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency 
a  solid  waste  management  plan  which 
relied  on  landfills  sited  over  ground 
water  supplies,  it  would  be  rejected. 
Yet,  knowing  that  such  a  plan  could 
never  be  approved,  the  DEP  is  order- 
ing counties  to  do  what  it  knew  they 
were  legally  forbidden  to  do— locate 
landfills  over  aquifers  or  aquifer  re- 
charge areas. 

This  ill-advised  policy  has  resulted 
from  an  imwilllngness  by  the  State  to 
confront  this  complex  issue  and  make 
difficult  decisions  to  solve  our  solid 
waste  problems— decisions  that  will 
luidoubtedly  leave  some  people  unhap- 
py. By  ordering  the  counties  to  site  in- 
appropriate landfills,  the  State  has  in- 
sulated Itself  from  the  decisionmaking 
process.  This  has  created  the  tragic 
contest  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties to  avoid  being  the  location  for 
dumps. 

What  New  Jersey  sorely  needs  Is  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach 
to  solid  waste  management.  A  manda- 
tory, statewide  recycling  program 
would  comprise  one  part  of  that  ap- 
proach. Certain  New  Jersey  munici- 
palities have  successfully  implemented 
such  programs,  some  of  which  have  re- 
duced their  total  amount  of  garbage 
by  over  50  percent. 

A  second  component  involves  the  use 
of  high  technology  resource  recovery 
facilities,  which  can  convert  trash  into 
energy  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner.  Resource  recovery  plants 
have  been  used  successfully  in  Europe. 
These  plants  are  our  best  hope  to 
solve  our  disposal  problems.  Yet,  we 
need  to  make  sure  appropriate  con- 
trols are  installed  to  prevent  toxic 
emissions.  Resource  recovery  plants 
need  to  be  planned  and  implemented 
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on  a  regional  basis,  not  county-by- 
county.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
ensure  cost-effective  operations. 

These  components,  combined  with 
sound  management  and  rational  deci- 
sionmaking by  State  officials,  repre- 
sent a  viable  comprehensive  solid 
waste  management  program. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  will  take 
time  to  implement.  Until  then.  State 
officials  should  impose  a  solid  waste 
emergency,  to  prevent  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  from  continuing  to 
dump  trash  in  our  State.  This  will  give 
us  the  time  to  plan  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  better  disposal  systems.  In 
addition,  the  State,  by  compliance 
with  Federal  law  and  refusing  to  site 
landfills  over  drinking  water  sources, 
will  speed  the  movement  toward  man- 
datory recycling  and  resource  recov- 
ery. 

In  conclusion,  commonsense  and  the 
law  dictate  that  the  State  has  ultimate 
authority  over  Interstate  and  intra- 
state waste  flows.  The  differing  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  conditions 
found  in  our  21  counties  dictate  a 
statewide  approach  to  solid  waste 
management.  The  Kean  administra- 
tion's policy  of  forcing  the  cotmties  to 
make  solid  waste  decisions  may  be  po- 
litically clever,  but  it  is  legally  and  en- 
vironmentally inappropriate.* 


THE       PROFESSIONAL       SPORTS 
FRANCHISE  STABILIZA'nON 

ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  BOUSE  Or  REFRXSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  benefit 
sports  fans  and  protect  communities 
that  have  professional  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, football,  and  hockey  teams. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  professional 
sports  franchises  from  moving  to  an- 
other city  unless  a  team  could  demon- 
strate financial  hardship  or  that  it  was 
compelled  to  play  in  inadequate  facili- 
ties. The  bill  further  would  provide 
metropolitan  areas  with  a  right  of  first 
refusal  before  a  team  could  relocate. 

Professional  football  has  attracted  a 
lion's  share  of  attention  in  recent 
years  with  the  transfer  of  the  Oakland 
Raiders  franchise  to  Los  Angeles,  over 
the  objection  of  the  National  Football 
League,  and  the  midnight  ride  out  of 
Baltimore  last  year  by  the  Colts  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

Just  last  month,  the  Philadelphia 
E^les  came  within  an  eyelash  of 
moving  to  Phoenix,  AZ.  Although  that 
move  now  appears  to  have  been  avert- 
»  ed,  the  estimated  cost  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  retain  the  Eagles  may 
exceed  "$30  million  over  the  next  20 
years,"  according  to  media  accounts. 
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Since  1976.  when  the  American  Bas- 
ketball Association  merged  with  the 
National  Basketball  Association,  sever- 
al KBA  teams  also  have  relocated— the 
Buffalo  Braves  to  San  Diego  in  1979. 
the  New  Orleans  -Jazz  to  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1980.  and  the  San  Diego  Clip- 
pers to  Los  Angeles  in  1984. 

Just  last  year,  the  owners  of  the  San 
Diego  franchise  moved  the  Clippers  to 
Los  Angeles  without  even  seeking 
league  approval.  The  NBA  brought 
suit,  seeking  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  would  empower  the  league  to  con- 
sider its  rules  in  determining  where  its 
member  teams  locate,  that  the  league 
be  allowed  to  terminate  the  Clippers' 
franchise,  and  for  $25  million  in  dam- 
ages. 

There  also  have  been  transfers  of 
professional  hockey  franchises  since 
the  World  Hockey  Association  was 
merged  into  the  National  Hockey 
League  in  1979.  In  1980,  the  AtlanU 
Flames  moved  to  Calgary,  AB.  In  1982, 
the  Colorado  Rockies,  which  had 
moved  to  E>enver  from  Kansas  City  in 
1976,  tranferred  to  New  Jersey. 

More  recently,  the  NHL  refused  to 
permit  the  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Blues  to  move  the  team  out  of  St. 
Louis,  which  has  supported  the  fran- 
chise since  1967.  Instead,  the  league 
located  a  new  owner  committed  to 
keeping  the  team  in  St.  Louis.  The 
NHL  now  is  defending  itself  against  a 
$60  million  antitrust  suit  brought  by 
the  previous  owner. 

To  be  sure,  teams  have  been  moving 
from  one  city  to  another  since  the  in- 
ception of  professional  sports  leagues. 
Teams  used  to  move  only  because  fans 
In  a  particular  city  refused  to  support 
the  team  and  the  franchise  lost 
money. 

But  what  distresses  me  the  most  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  sports  fan 
is  that  an  owner  no  longer  has  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  lack  of  community 
support  and  financial  hardships  are 
present  before  relocating  a  sports 
franchise.  Today,  owners  Just  pick  up 
their  franchise  and  run,  or  sell  out  to 
the  highest  bidder,  leaving  conununi- 
ties  and  the  taxpayers  holding  the 
bag. 

When  the  Raiders  left  Oakland  after 
22  years,  and  12  years  of  sellouts  in 
their  stadiimi.  they  left  Alameda 
County  with  a  stadium  valued  at  $75 
million,  long-term  debt  of  $30  million 
to  retire  the  construction  bond  obliga- 
tion, and  an  estimated  loss  of  between 
$30  million  and  $180  million  annually 
in  economic  activity  generated  by  the 
Raiders. 

Until  the  Raiders  court  suit  against 
the  NFL,  each  of  the  leagues  to  which 
this  legislation  applies  had  its  own  reg- 
ulations to  control  the  relocation  of  its 
member  teams.  But  with  the  exception 
of  baseball,  which  enjoys  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws.  Federal 
court  rulings  in  the  Raiders  case  and 
other    pending    litigation    have    cast 
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doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  leagues  to 
regulate  franchise  transfers. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  must 
act  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  if  sta- 
bility is  to  be  achieved  and  sports  fans 
and  communities  that  have  loyally 
supported  their  teams  through  good 
seasons  and  bad  ones  are  to  be  protect- 
ed against  the  arbitrary  relocation  of 
professional  sports  franchises. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  give  communities  the  first  op- 
portunity to  match  an  offer  before 
that  franchise  could  be  moved.  If  such 
an  offer  equalled  the  relocation  offer, 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  franchise 
to  move. 

Second,  the  bill  sets  forth  specific 
criteria  to  govern  the  relocation  of 
professional  sports  franchises.  Under 
the  legislation,  a  team  that  has  played 
its  home  games  in  a  metropolitan  area 
for  6  consecutive  years  or  more  could 
not  relocate  unless:  First,  one  or  more 
of  the  other  parties  to  a  stadium  lease 
agreement  falls  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  lease:  second,  the  stadium 
is  inadequate  and  the  community  re- 
fuses to  remedy  the  inadequacies:  or 
third,  the  team  loses  money  for  3  con- 
secutive years  or  has  incurred  losses 
for  a  shorter  period  that  endangers 
the  continued  financial  viability  of  the 
franchise. 

And  third,  the  bill  provides  for  over- 
sight hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  at  least  3 
years  on  the  effects  of  the  legislation. 
While  my  bill  does  not  specifically  re- 
quire the  professional  baseball,  basket- 
ball, football,  and  hockey  leagues  to 
expand,  it  directs  the  committee  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  national  policy  regarding  expan- 
sion as  part  of  the  annual  oversight 
hearings. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  held 
hearings  on  legislation  similar  to  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today,  to 
grant  communities  the  right  of  first 
refusal  and  to  set  objective  criteria 
that  would  have  to  be  met  before  a 
team  could  relocate. 

Municipalitiea  make  large  invest- 
ments in  their  professional  sports 
teams  In  terms  of  providing  facilities, 
favorable  tax  treatment,  and  encour- 
aging community  support.  In  effect,  a 
partnership  exists  among  the  city,  the 
fans,  the  players  and  the  owners  that 
should  be  respected  and  fostered  by 
everyone.  Owners  of  professional 
sports  franchises  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  quietly  slip  their  team  out  of 
town  under  cover  of  darkness  without 
league  approval  and  without  meeting 
criteria  such  as  set  forth  In  this  bill. 

Professional  sports  franchises  are  in- 
vested with  a  strong  public  Interest. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  national  policy 
to  discourage  the  relocation  of  teams 
that  receive  support  from  loyal  fans. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  will 
help  us  achieve  that  goal.* 


January  7,  1985 
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KIM  DAE  JXTNO'S  HEROIC 
RETURN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACRUBRTS 
Ilf  THX  HOU8I  OP  RZPRXSKlfTA'nVXS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  gradually  being 
introduced  to  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the 
exiled  Korean  leader  who  will  shortly 
rejoin  the  democratic  movement  in  his 
homeland.  Several  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  lately  regarding 
his  imminent  return,  including  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  December  23,  1984.  Most  recently. 
Idary  McOrory  wrote  a  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  3,  1985, 
which  compares  Mr.  Kim  to  Bishop 
Tutu  of  South  Africa  and  the  late 
Benlgno  Aquino  of  the  Phllliplnes.  I 
ask  that  her  excellent  piece  be  reprint- 
ed here. 
The  article  follows: 

Op  Dnf  ocBACT  AMD  Satstt 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

On  the  face  of  It.  Kim  Dme  Jung's  an- 
nounced plan  to  return  to  South  Korea, 
where  advocates  of  democracy  like  himself 
are  regarded  as  traitors,  seems  suicidal  folly. 

One  has  only  to  think  of  the  shower  of 
bullets  that  met  Benlgno  Aquino,  the  Phil- 
ippine foe  of  the  Marcos  government,  when 
he  stepped  off  a  plane  In  Manila  In  August 
19S3  to  realize  what  a  chance  Kim  is  takins 
with  the  iron-fisted  dictator  who  runs  his 
native  land. 

But  Kim  is  going  home,  probably  in  early 
February,  although  certainly  not  on  a 
Korean  Air  Lines  plane.  He  speaks  confi- 
dently, in  halting  E^lish.  about  his  hope  of 
having  a  dlaJog:ue  with  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan.  the  general  who  seized  power  in  May 
1990  and  who  had  Kim  sentenced  to  death  a 
short  time  later. 

Kim,  M,  who  walks  with  a  cane  because  of 
infirmities  Inciirred  during  6V^  years  of 
prison,  has  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of 
Korean  authorities  on  five  occasions. 

One  rescue  he  attributes  to  divine  Inter- 
vention. He  was  kidnaped  by  the  KCIA  In 
Tokyo,  then  taken  to  sea.  At  the  moment 
Kim's  abductors  were  about  to  throw  him 
overboard,  a  U.S.  plane  buzzed  the  boat  and 
frightened  off  his  captors. 

He  has  also  been  saved  by  two  American 
presidents.  In  1978,  he  was  released  from 
prison— his  crime  was  organizing  and  sign- 
ing a  Declaration  for  National  EVemocracy— 
as  a  condition  for  a  planned  visit  by  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  to  South  Korea.  In  1981. 
President  Reagan  got  Kim's  death  sentence 
commuted,  and  he  finally  wangled  Kim's  re- 
lease from  prison  in  1982.  Kim  then  came 
here  for  medical  treatment,  attended  Har- 
vard and  tried,  in  vain,  to  change  n.8.  policy 
toward  Korea. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  living  proof 
that  "quiet  diplomacy"  works.  Kim  says  it  Is 
not  enough. 

"If  the  U.S.  is  for  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy." he  said  during  an  interview,  "you 
must  let  my  people  Itnow.  You  have  to  open 
diplomacy,  too." 

That  point  was  recently  brought  home 
strongly  by  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  of  South 
Africa,   who   came   through   here   and   re- 


proached Reagan  for  his  policy  of  "con- 
structive engagement"  with  the  South  Afri- 
can government.  He  created  such  a  stir  that 
Reagan  broke  a  four-year  silence  about  the 
evils  of  apartheid. 

The  bishop's  trump  was  his  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  which  focused  world  attention  on  the 
agony  of  his  homeland  and  reinforced  his 
considerable  moral  authority. 

Kim  has  a  trump  card,  too,  as  he  goes  to 
confront  a  leader  who  seems  to  be  holding 
the  whole  deck— the  600,000-man  South 
Korean  Army,  the  KCIA  and  the  backing  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  which  has 
praised  the  Korean  government  for  small 
steps  in  liberalizing  a  rule  that  forbids  polit- 
ical parties  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Unlilcely  as  It  seems  that  the  general 
would  stoop  to  parley  with  a  poor  convict. 
Kim  thinks  that  it  will  happen.  Although 
Korea,  with  the  exception  of  the  campuses, 
is  moderately  calm  and  extremely  prosper- 
ous. Kim  says  that  riot  police  are  ever  on 
the  watch  in  Seoul  and  that  the  smell  of 
tear  gas  is  often  In  the  air. 

That  will  not  do  during  the  Olympics, 
which  are  scheduled  for  Seoul  in  1988.  Kim 
contends  that  the  majority  of  the  Korean 
people  want  democracy— he  came  within 
four  points  of  winning  the  presidency  in 
1970— and  will  not  rest  until  they  achieve  it. 
Any  kind  of  demonstrations,  with  the 
savage  countermeasures  the  Korean  police 
never  hesitate  to  take,  would  make  the  rest 
of  the  world  nervous  for  its  ataletes. 

Kim  is  hoping  to  fly  home  with  a  large 
foreign  delegation  aboard  to  witness  his  ar- 
rival and  the  treatment  accorded  to  him,  as- 
suming he  survives  the  landing.  Patt 
Derlan.  who  vigorously  served  the  Carter 
administration  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights,  has  agreed  to  go. 
Other  notables,  such  as  Mike  Parrell,  the 
"M'A'S'H"  star,  have  expressed  interest. 

The  Korean  ambassador  here  has  indicat- 
ed the  fury  of  his  government  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Kim's  homecoming.  After  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  wrote  Chun, 
asking  him  to  ensure  Kim's  safety  and  to 
grant  him  amnesty,  the  ambassador  told 
Kennedy  that  Kim  would  be  expected  to 
serve  the  17  V4  years  remaining  on  his  1980 
sentence — even  though  his  co-defendants 
have  been  unconditionally  released. 

Kim  says  he  does  not  expect  to  land  back 
In  a  dank  Korean  Jail.  He  thinks  Imprison- 
ment could  prompt  "a  serious  uprising"  in 
Korea  and  a  "grave  International  problem." 

House  arrest  he  is  prepared  for.  It  would 
keep  him  under  wraps,  but  Koreans  would 
receive  the  "powerful  emotional  message  of 
my  return." 

Kim  is  going,  probably  in  the  first  week  of 
February.  He  thinks  he  belongs  in  Korea, 
with  his  people.  And  with  the  world  looking 
on,  fretting  over  the  well-being  of  Its  treas- 
ured athletes,  he  thinks  he  may  safely 
resume  his  dangerous  work  of  trying  to 
make  it  a  more  democratic  society.* 


ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE:  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PIARIDA 
III  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  present  a  bill  aimed  at  combat- 
ing what  some  have  termed  "the  dis- 
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ease  of  the  century,"  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  Alz- 
heimer's disease  cuts  its  victims'  life 
expectancies  in  half,  devastates  their 
families  financisdly  and  emotionally, 
and  accounts  for  more  than  half  the 
admissions  to  nursing  homes  in  this 
country.  It  afflicts  between  1.2  and  4 
million  Americans  and  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death.  It  is  our  Na- 
tion's most  prominent  long-term  de- 
bilitating disease  and  it  will  not  go 
away  by  itself.  Instead,  as  our  elderly 
population  swells,  it  becomes  a  more 
powerful  and  pervasive  problem  to  be 
reckoned  with.  This  legislation  would 
designate  20  regional  centers  for  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Alzheimer's  is  a  progressive,  degen- 
erative brain  disease,  taking  3  to  20 
years  to  run  its  relentless  course.  The 
cost  of  caring  for  an  Alzheimer's 
victim  is  high.  It  is  estimated  at 
$17,000  to  $50,000  per  victim  per  year, 
most  of  which  is  borne  by  family  mem- 
bers. There  is  an  urgent  need  to  estab- 
lish a  system  that  would  effectively 
deal  with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  re- 
lated disorders. 

Public  and  private  resources  avail- 
able to  assist  individuals  and  families 
of  those  afflicted  with  other  diseases 
are  not  available  to  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients and  their  families.  Federal  cov- 
erage under  Medicare  and  veterans' 
health  programs  is  also  minimal.  Pri- 
vate assistance  through  supplemental 
and  other  health  insurance  policies  is 
almost  non-existent.  The  only  public 
program  to  provide  significant  assist- 
ance, paying  $6.5  billion  a  year  for  the 
nursing  home  care  of  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients, is  Medicaid.  But  even  that  as- 
sistance is  conditioned  on  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  family  and  the  avail- 
ability of  nursing  home  beds. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  Medicare  Program  and.  in  particu- 
lar, with  the  number  of  essential 
health  services  that  are  not  provided 
by  that  program.  The  largest  single 
gap  in  the  Medicare  system  is  the  ab- 
sence of  long-term  care  policy  and  de- 
livery system. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  American 
people  are  going  to  tolerate  the  almost 
disgraceful  system^  or  lack  of  system, 
that  we  have  in  America  that  does  not 
provide  some  kind  of  a  medical  pro- 
gram under  which  every  American  can 
get  the  kind  of  medical  care  that  he  or 
she  requires  within  his  or  her  means. 
This  has  always  struck  me  as  a  strange 
and  lamentable  gap  in  a  country  with 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  the  world.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  Intended  as  a  first  step  toward 
closing  that  gap. 

The  20  Alzheimer's  treatment  cen- 
ters I  have  proposed  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  providing  a  central  facility  for 
the  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  counsel- 
ing of  patients  and  families  of  those 
afflicted  with  the  disease.  They  will 
also  develop  standards  of  care,  provide 
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training  for  professionals  and  nonpro- 
fessionals in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  and  develop  cost- 
effective  methods  for  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's. 

It  is  my  Intent  that  these  centers 
provide  comprehensive  treatment  for 
Alzheimer's  patients,  embracing  both 
acute  and  long-term  care,  and  support- 
ed by  a  per  capita  payment  to  the 
center  based  on  the  combination  of 
benefits  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid and  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  supplemented  by  a  $1  million  ap- 
propriation for  each  center  to  support 
the  teaching  and  training  of  staff,  and 
research. 

There  is  a  very  real  need  for  this  leg- 
islation in  order  for  us  to  address  the 
enormous  problem  of  this  most  savage 
and  pitiful  of  diseases.  Alzheimer's.  It 
is  past  time  we  began  to  devote  serious 
attention  to  the  development  of  a 
long-term  care  system  for  this  coun- 
try. This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  development  of 
long-term  care  policy  and  delivery 
sjrstem  for  the  ever  growing  nuimber  of 
Alzheimer's  victims  in  this  country.  I 
welcome  cosponsors  from  among  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.* 


FUSION  ENERGY:  OUR  BEST 
OPTION  MAY  LIE  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERA-nON 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPoamA 

nf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESDfTATIVCS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber 1984,  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's Report  on  Cooperation  and  Com- 
petition on  the  Path  to  Fusion  Energy 
outlined  our  coimtry's  options  on 
fusion  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution urging  the  adoption  of  the 
Council's  recommendations,  calling  for 
formation  of  a  national  policy  and  re- 
newal of  national  attention  on  the 
future  of  fusion  energy  research  and 
development  and  the  possibilities  of 
increased  international  cooperation  in 
such  efforts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort,  to  keep  the  pur- 
suit of  fusion  technology  on  track  and 
in  motion. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this 
subject  and  have  worked  actively  over 
the  years  to  see  that  we  maintain  our 
budgetary  and  policy  commitments  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  successful  nuclear 
fusion  facility.  Fusion  has  long  been 
hailed  as  a  long-term  source  of  energy 
and  our  country's  latxjratorles  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  fusion  re- 
search—most notably  at  the  Lawrence 
Llvermore  National  Laboratory  and 
the  Princeton  University  Plasma  Phys- 
ics Laboratory. 
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We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  posi- 
tion as  a  world  leader  in  fusion  tech- 
nology. We  have  become  complacent 
about  our  Nation's  energy  situation, 
even  though  supply  instabilities  are 
still  a  major  threat.  Fusion,  although 
its  commercial  applications  require 
more  years  of  study  and  development, 
promises  to  advance  the  field  of  phys- 
ics and  pave  the  way  for  a  new,  un- 
tapped energy  source. 

We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  or  to 
even  curtail  research  In  this  area.  We 
can  take  full  advantage  of  past  tech- 
nology, present  budget  situations,  and 
future  potential  if  we  pursue  an  ag- 
gressive, balanced,  and  farsighted  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation. 
The  committee  found,  in  fact,  that  a 
program  including  increased  interna- 
tional collaboration  is  preferable  to  a 
predominantly  domestic  program, 
which  would  have  to  command  sub- 
stantial additional  resources  for  the 
competitive  pursuit  of  fusion  energy 
development  or  run  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ure of  equality  with  other  world  pro- 
grams. 

The  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation in  Magnetic  Fusion  is  made 
up  of  company  CEO's,  scientists— both 
public  and  private,  and  academics— all 
of  whom  have  been  active  in  the  area 
of  fusion  energy  research  for  many 
years.  The  committee  has  issued  a  set 
of  recommendations  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  momentum  of  our  country's 
research,  while  recognizing  the  limits 
of  budgets  and  time. 

The  report's  major  conclusions  are: 
One,  that  on  balance,  there  are  sub- 
stantial potential  benefits  of  large- 
scale  international  collaboration  in  the 
development  of  fusion  energy.  Two,  a 
window  in  time  for  large-scale  interna- 
tional collaboration  is  now  open. 
Three,  large-scale  international  col- 
laboration can  be  achieved,  but  not 
quickly.  Pour,  international  collabora- 
tion will  require  stable  international 
commitments.  Five,  there  is  a  host  of 
considerations  that  must  be  resolved 
in  the  implementation,  but  these 
appear  workable.  And  six.  past  coop- 
eration provides  a  sound  basis  for 
future  efforts. 

The  potential  benefits  that  exist 
were  the  United  States  to  undertake 
serious  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts, according  to  the  committee,  are 
technical  results,  either  reached 
sooner  or  more  fully,  economic  re- 
turns, which  could  expand  scale  and 
scope  or  research;  reduction  of  cumu- 
lative costs  through  sharing;  political 
aims,  to  satisfy  past  International 
summit  meetings  objective  of  closer 
international  collaboration;  an  in- 
crease in  our  own  country's  program 
strength  by  our  already  strong  posi- 
tion in  long-term  experiments;  and  Im- 
provement in  our  prestige  as  a  leader 
In  the  area  of  fusion;  and  the  critical 
maintenance     of     national     security. 
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which,  according  to  the  committee, 
would  not  be  threatened  at  all. 

We  have  invested  great  lunounts  of 
time,  energy  and  funding  in  fusion 
technology.  Unlike  our  present-day 
nuclear  reactors  which  generate  power 
through  fission  energy— the  splitting 
apart  of  atoms— fusion  energy  com- 
bines atoms.  The  great  attraction  to 
fusion  energy  is  that  many  of  its  fuel 
components  are  readily  available  In 
seawater,  and  the  problems  of  waste 
disposal  are  thought  to  be  significant- 
ly less  than  those  of  today's  nuclear 
fission  reactors.  Two  major  programs 
in  the  United  States,  at  Livermore  and 
at  Princeton,  have  advanced  fusion  re- 
search in  two  major  fusion  technol- 
ogies, tandem  mirrors  and  tokomaks. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  in  ad- 
dressing this  energy  issue  In  the  99th 
Congress  and  working  toward  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  goals,  budgets,  and 
policies  in  this  area.* 
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THE  OLDER  VETERANS'  HEALTH 
CARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PCmfSTLVAHIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSIMTATrVKS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  older  veter- 
ans. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
assure  the  equitable  and  efficient  pro- 
vision of  health  care  services,  particu- 
larly extended  care  services,  to  older 
veterans. 

Last  year,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  presented  a  report  to 
the  Nation  on  the  anticipated  increase 
in  demand  for  health  care  which  an 
aging  veteran  population  is  expected 
to  place  on  the  VA  health  care  sjrstem. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  in  the  press  that, 
rather  than  finding  wajrs  of  meeting 
the  demand,  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering methods  of  denying  veterans 
the  health  care  which  Is  now  available 
to  them.  I  think  it  is  very  callous  for 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  threaten  veterans 
with  the  loss  of  health  care  eligibility. 

&iake  no  mistake  about  It— the  vast 
majority  of  veterams  who  are  using  the 
VA  health  care  system  are  either  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  their  military  serv- 
ice or  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
care.  The  country  owes  these  men  and 
women  a  debt  for  their  service  to  this 
country,  and  we  in  the  Congress 
intend  to  ensure  that  this  debt  is  hon- 
ored. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  Including  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985. 
This  bill  does  not  create  a  new  health 
care  system,  nor  does  it  make  major 


changes  in  eligibility  for  such  health 
care.  It  is  intended  to  make  existing 
provisions  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment modalities  most  commonly  used 
for  older  veterans.  Put  another  way. 
this  legislation  will  free  the  doctors 
and  other  health  care  professionals 
who  treat  older  veterans  from  archaic 
and  anomalous  restrictions  on  their 
ability  to  prescribe  the  most  efficient 
and  appropriate  course  of  treatment 
for  such  veterans,  and  provide  health 
care  at  less  cost. 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
continue  to  honor  our  commitment  to 
veterans,  while  at  the  same  time 
searching  for  ways  to  match  limited 
resources  with  essential  health  care 
needs  of  veterans.  If  we  fall  to  do  so, 
the  cherished  trust  which  the  citizen- 
soldiers  of  our  Nation  have  placed  in 
us  will  be  lost  forever. 

Sktioii-bt-Sbctioii  An altsis  op  tbx  Ou>n 
Vkrkaiis  Hxalth  Cakx  AnKirsifzifTS  op  198S 

Section  1  of  the  bill  is  the  short  title  of 
the  bUl. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  respite 
care  to  veterans  suffering  from  terminal  ill- 
nesses. Respite  care  Ls  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept In  the  United  States  that  Incorporates 
the  advantages  of  providing  care  for  individ- 
uals in  their  home  with  the  necessary  care 
which  is  available  at  VA  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  units.  While  the  VA  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  respite  care  on  an  exper- 
imental basis,  existing  provisions  governing 
the  provision  of  health  care  do  not  clearly 
address  the  circumstances  In  which  respite 
care  is  provided.  This  provision  Is  Intended 
to  clarify  the  VA's  authority  to  provide  such 
care  when  medically  Indicated.  It  is  believed 
that  the  net  result  of  this  provision  will  be 
to  free  up  more  acute  and  intermediate  care 
beds  that  are  now  occupied  by  terminally  lU 
patients  who  could  be  cared  for  in  their 
homes  If  respite  care  is  available. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  existing 
provisions  governing  the  admission  of  veter- 
ans to  VA  domicUlarles.  The  existing  provi- 
sion governing  admission  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  to  domicUl- 
arles Is  inconsistent  with  the  priority  afford- 
ed to  such  veterans  In  other  parts  of  the  VA 
health  care  system.  This  amendment  wUl 
eliminate  disparate  treatment  afforded  to 
such  veterans. 

Section  4  would  amend  provisions  govern- 
ing the  provision  of  outpatient  services  in 
order  to  encourage  medically  Indicated  dis- 
charges from  VA  nursing  home  care  units 
and  domicUlarles.  At  present,  certain  veter- 
ans are  maintained  as  patients  in  nursing 
homes  and  domicUlarles  operated  by  the  VA 
because  they  require  foUow-up  medical 
treatment  for  various  diseases.  These  veter- 
ans are  not  discharged  in  some  cases  be- 
cause they  would  not  receive  the  necessary 
foUow-up  care.  By  making  such  veterans  eU- 
glble  for  follow-up  medical  care  from  the 
VA  on  an  outpatient  basis,  this  provision 
wUl  enable  the  VA  to  treat  more  veterans  In 
nursing  home  care  units  and  domicUlarles 
without  adding  beds  to  the  VA  system. 

Section  5  would  permit  transfers  from  VA 
nursing  home  care  units  and  domicUlarles  to 
community  nursing  homes.  At  present,  a 
veteran  must  be  discharged  from  VA  hospi- 
tal care  in  order  to  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
munity nursing  home  at  VA  expense.  This 


encourages  unnecessary  hospital  admissions 
because  a  doctor  who  believes  that  a  patient 
should  be  cared  for  in  a  community  nursing 
home  can  only  arrange  such  treatment  by 
first  admitting  the  patient  to  a  costly  hospi- 
tal bed  for  a  period  of  time  prior  to  transfer 
to  the  community  nursing  home.  A  slmUar 
practice  of  admitting  patients  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital who  are  being  treated  at  home 
through  the  VA's  hospital-based  home  care 
program  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for 
community  nursing  home  treatment  would 
also  be  eliminated  by  clause  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Section  5  would  also  permit  veterans 
who  require  nursing  home  care  for  treat- 
ment of  a  service  connected  disability  to  be 
provided  with  such  care  without  the  admin- 
istrative burden  of  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  care  every  six  months.  Finally, 
this  section  would  also  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  to  make  per  diem  pay- 
ments to  states  providing  Intermediate  nurs- 
ing care  to  veterans  being  cared  for  In  state 
nursing  homes.  PajTnent  for  Intermediate 
care  at  the  existing  nursing  home  rate  is  ap- 
propriate In  light  of  the  services  being  pro- 
vided by  state  veterans  homes. 

Section  6  would  authorize  an  expansion  of 
the  VA's  successful  program  of  encouraging 
clinical  treatment  of,  and  research  Into,  dis- 
eases affecting  older  veterans.  This  pro- 
gram, known  as  the  geriatric  research,  edu- 
cation, and  clinical  center  (GRECO  pro- 
gram, was  formaUy  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  96-330.  At  present, 
there  are  ten  such  programs  operating  suc- 
cessfuUy  throughout  the  nation.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  fine  example  of  how  the  govern- 
ment can  examine  the  needs  of  veterans 
today  In  order  to  provide  better  treatment 
for  veterans  in  the  future.  This  section  en- 
courages the  VA  to  continue  to  expand  this 
program  by  authorizing  25  such  programs, 
Instead  of  the  present  authorization  level  of 
15. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  authorities 
contained  in  this  measure  would  not  be  ef- 
fective untU  October  1.  19S5. 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985". 

COVERAGE  OP  RESPm  CARE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  801  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  'respite  care'  means  hospi- 
tal care  or  nursing  home  care  provided  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  on  an 
Intermittent  or  temporary  basis  to  a  veteran 
who  has  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a 
terminal  Illness  and  who  Ls  receiving  care  In 
the  individual's  home  or  in  a  hospice  pro- 
gram which  has  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  appropriate  care  for  the  vet- 
eran.". 

(b)  Section  610(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  nursing  home  care"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  nursing  home 
care,  or  respite  care". 

DOM ICIUART  CARE 

Sec.  3.  Sut>section  (b)  of  section  610  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  faculties,  may 
furnish  domiciliary  care  to  a  veteran  who  Is 
In  need  of  domlcUiary  care  If  such  veteran  Is 
unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
domiciliary  care.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUTPATIBin  AND  AMBOIATOBT  SERVICXS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  612(f)(1)(B)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  nursing  home  care,  or 
domicUiary  care"  after  "hospital  c»re"  the 
first  place  It  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "hospital"  the  second 
place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "tn-hospital"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such". 

TRANSFERS  FOR  NDSSING  HOME  CARS 

Sec.  5.  Section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striiang  out  "care  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  a  hospital"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "hospital  care,  nursing  home  care, 
or  domlciUary  care  by  the  Administrator  in 
a  faculty"  In  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  such  hospital"  in 
clause  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""or  (II)"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(11) 
where  such  nursing  home  care  Is  required 
for  the  treatment  of  a  veteran's  service-con- 
nected disabUlty;  or  (IH)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"'The  Administrator  may  also  authorize 
such  a  direct  admission  for  any  veteran  who 
has  been  discharged  from  a  hospital  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  who  Is  currently  receiving 
home  health  services  under  a  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration hospital-based  home  care  pro- 
gram."; and 

(3)  In  subsection  (e),  by  Inserting  "and  for 
the  purpose  of  section  641  of  this  title" 
after  "For  the  purposes  of  tlUs  section". 

EXPANSION  OP  GERIATRIC  RESEARCH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  CLINICAL  CENTBBS  (OKBOC)  PSO- 
CRAM 

Sec.  6.  Section  4101(fKA)  of  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fifteen"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•25". 

EPFECTTVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1,  1985,  and 
shaU  apply  to  care  furnished,  and  to  direct 
admissions  occurring,  on  or  after  that 
date.* 
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amount  of  money  the  candidates  raise 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  Coffman  serves  the  community 
not  only  through  his  efforts  with  the 
Rotary  organization,  but  with  the  Wil- 
mington Optimists  as  well.  He  came  to 
Wilmington  in  1979  when  the  new 
Maritime  Bank  of  California  opened, 
and  currently  works  with  the  Oolden 
State  Sanwa  Bank  In  Culver  City. 

As  honorary  mayor,  Tim  has  partici- 
pated in  the  1983  Christmas  Afloat 
Parade,  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Harbor  Holidays  Banquet, 
and  the  1984  Miss  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
Pageant.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  the  1984  term. 

Although  others  in  the  commimlty 
may  have  lived  there  longer,  few  can 
match  Tim  Coffman's  contributions. 
He  is  an  example  of  the  fine  citizen- 
ship and  community  spirit  that  pre- 
vails in  the  32d  district,  and  makes  it 
an  honor  for  me  to  represent  it  in  this 
distinguished  institution. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  saluting 
Tim  Coffman.  for  his  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  the  Wilmington  community. 
We  wish  Tim.  his  wife  Sandy,  and 
their  children,  Jennifer  and  Klmberly, 
all  the  best  in  the  years  to  corner 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
TIM  COFFMAN.  HONORARY 
MAYOR  OF  WILMINOTON— 1984 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPORNIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRSSDrTATIVIS 

Monday,  January  7,  J  985 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Wil- 
mington's most  valued  citizens,  Mr. 
Tim  Coffman,  who  has  served  as  the 
honorary  mayor  of  the  city  for  the 
1983-84  term.  Tim.  39.  follows  the  win- 
ning tradition  of  the  Wilmington 
Rotary  Club,  having  won  the  office  by 
raising  $4,090  during  his  campaign. 

I  must  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Wilmington  is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  thus  does  not  have  a 
mayor  per  se.  Both  Wilmington  and 
the  adjoining  community  of  San  Pedro 
each  year  elect  honorary  mayors,  the 
winner     being     determined     by     the 


IMMIGRA-nON  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCALirORHIA 
nr  THX  HOCSE  or  RZPRESEirTATTm 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  lii.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985.  the  first  day  of  the  99th 
Congress.  I  introduced  HJl.  30.  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1985.  That  bill  is 
comprehensive  and  a  fair  and  woi^- 
able  immigration  reform  bilL  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Rbcord  a  brief  summary  of  Its  main 
provisions. 
(The  summary  follows:) 

SultMART  OP  THE  IXKIGRATION  ACT  OP  1985 
TITLE  I— PREVENTiNO  UNPAIR  COMPlllllON  AND 
DISPLACEMENT  OP  DOMESTIC  WOKKEBS  PmOM 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  UNAUTBORmS  AUBHS 

Unfair  Immiffration-ROated  EmpUnment 
Practices 
PENALIZE  EMPLOYERS  FOR  NEWLY 
ESTABLISHED  UNFAIR  DOCIORA- 
TION-RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  PRAC- 
TICES—AS A  NEW  VERSION  OP  EM- 
PLOYER SANCTIONS  WITHOUT  EM- 
PLOYER VERIFICATION  OR  PAPER- 
WORK REQUIREMENTS 

State  purposes: 

To  avoid  unfair  competition  In  the  labor 
market  among  employers  and  employees 

To  curtail  displacement  of  legal  VM.  resi- 
dents by  undocumented  workers 

To  prevent  any  (Uscrlminatlon  resulting 
from  employer  sanctions 

Prohibit  "unfair  Immigration-related  em- 
ployment practices"  of: 

Knowingly  hiring,  recruiting,  referring,  or 
retaining  unauthorized  aUens  (effective  six 
months  after  enactment) 


u; 
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Discriminating  against  citizens  and  resi- 
dents authorized  to  work  (with  exemptions 
Including  employers  of  3  or  fewer  and  of- 
fenses covered  by  Title  Vll  of  the  1»«4  Civil 
Rights  Act) 

Foreclose  the  establishment  of  a  national 
I.D.  card  or  system  to  implement  employer 
sanctions 

Establish  an  administrative  enforcement 
scheme  through  an  independent  Special 
Counsel,  iulministrative  law  Judge  and  Im- 
migration Board  system  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  based  on  the  Hawkins 
amendment.  This  system  would  provide  for: 

Private  rights  of  action  that  would  be  ini- 
tiated by  an  individusU  or  class  (or  repre- 
sentative organization  such  cc  •  union)  that 
was  "adversely  affected"  by  either  form  of 
unfair  employment  practice  (either  by  dis- 
placement by  an  undocumented  worker,  or 
by  discrimination  based  on  citizenship/im- 
migration status).  Should  the  Special  Coun- 
sel find  no  reasonable  cause  for  an  individ- 
ual's charge,  the  individual  may  seek  a  sum- 
mary redetermination  before  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Board 

In  pattern  or  practice  cases,  actions  initi- 
ated by  the  Special  Counsel's  Independent 
investigation  or  by  an  INS  officer's  charge 

Establish  parallel  penalty  structures  for 
either  form  of  unfair  immigration-related 
employment  practice: 

For  every  violation,  a  mandatory  graduat- 
ed civil  fine  (from  $1,000  to  $3,000).  which 
must  take  into  account  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  gravity  of  the  offense 

For  cases  brought  as  private  rights  of 
action,  the  hiring  of  aggrieved  workers,  with 
or  without  backpay,  or  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  lost  wages 

For  pattern  or  practice  cases  (not  mere 
isolated  or  accidental  violations),  a  cease- 
and-desist  order,  and,  optionally,  other  ap- 
propriate relief,  such  as  required  nondis- 
criminatory screening  of  Job  applicants,  pa- 
perwork for  new  hires,  and  those  remedies 
available  to  aggrieved  individuals 

Coordination  of  En/OTcement  of  Existing 
lAboT  Laws 

Require  plan  for  focused  enforcement  of 
existing  wage  and  hour  and  other  labor  laws 
(for  example,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act)  to  deter  the  employment  anld  exploita- 
tion of  unauthorized  aliens 

Require  report  on  effectiveness  of  en- 
forcement of  existing  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Social  Security  Administration 
requirements  for  withholding  and  payment 
of  employment-related  taxes  for  unauthor- 
ized alien  workers 

Trantitional  AffriculturxU  Employer 
Exemption 
Establish  a  three-year  transitional  agricul- 
tural worker  program,  permitting  growers  to 
continue  to  use  first  100%.  then  67%,  then 
33%.  then  0%  of  their  current  illegal  alien 
labor  force 

TTTU  II — iMrRoynfKifT  or  ENroRcntKNT  ahs 

SntVICKS  or  the  IlOflGKATIOII  AND  HATUSAI^ 

iZATioif  smvicx 

EiOianced  INS  Enforcement  and  Service 
Function* 

Increaaed  authorizations  for  INS  to  both 
strengthen  enforcement  and  improve  serv- 
ices, with  "special  emphasis"  language  on 
improved  services,  enhanced  community 
outreach  and  in-service  training  of  person- 
nel, and  Increased  recordkeeping  and  re- 
trieval capability 

FY85— $«0  million  supplemental  (total  for 
FY  85  of  $659  million) 

FY86— $710  million 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FY87-$7J5  million 

Require  report  by  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
Secretary  of  State  on  negotiations  with 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  establish  alien  anti- 
smuggling  programs 

Adjudication/ Naturalization 

Establish  independent  U.S.  Immigration 
Board  and  administrative  law  Judge  system 
within  Department  of  Justice 

Permit  alternative  administrative  natural- 
ization procedure  in  addition  to  current  Ju- 
dicial one 

TTTU  III— KirORM  OP  UQAL  HOaOIUTIOll 

Immigrant* 

Provide  additional  20.000  visas  annually 
for  contiguous  countries,  allowing  each  to 
use  those  unused  by  the  other 

Increase  colonial  quota  from  600  to  3.000 
visas  (affects  Hong  Kong) 

Nonimmigrant* 

Establish  3-year  pilot  program  for  waiver 
of  visa  requirement  for  certain  foreign  visi- 
tors 

TITUI  rv— LIGAUZATIOH 

Establish  legalization  procedures  to 
permit  certain  aliens  who  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
before  January  1,  1982,  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment to  legal  status 

Adopt  a  legalization  program,  similar  to 
the  conference  version,  that  permits  eligible 
aliens  to  apply  for  immediate  adjustment  to 
permanent  resident  status  if  they  can  show: 

Continuous  residence  in  the  U-S.  in  unlaw- 
ful status  since  January  1.  1982  (documenta- 
tion requirements  are  liberal,  and  allow  the 
use  of  affidavits) 

Admissibility  as  an  ImmignLnt.  with  speci- 
fied exceptions  and  waivers 

The  public  charge  exclusion  may  be 
waived  and  wlU  not  apply  where  the  alien 
shows  a  history  of  employment  without  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  public  cash  assistance 

Basic  citizenship  skills: 

An  elementary  English-speaking  and  com- 
prehension ability 

A  basic  comprehension  of  American  gov- 
ernment (which  may  be  tested,  at  the 
option  of  the  applicant,  in  one's  native  lan- 
guage, and  oraUy  or  in  writing) 

Permit  adjustment  to  temporary  resident 
status  tor  up  to  2  years  for  those  who  elect 
to  pursue  this  option,  or  who  meet  the  crite- 
ria for  permanent  resident  status  except  for 
the  public  charge  exclusion  or  the  cltizen- 
slilp  skills  requirement 

Provide  procedural  safeguards  for  appli- 
cants, such  as: 

Protections  from  deportation  and  authori- 
zation to  work. 

Judicial  review  of  denlala. 

Guarantees  of  confldenttallty  of  applica- 
tion information. 

Separate  Cuban-Haitian  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 

Update  registry  date  to  January  1.  1978 
(routine  regularizatlon  of  sutua). 
State/Local  AtrUtance 

EsUbliah  5-year  period  of  InellgibUlty  for 
federal  benefits  (with  exceptions  for  critical 
services,  such  as  basic  medical,  nutritional 
and  educational  assistance,  as  provided  for 
to  conference). 

Provide  for  full  reimbursement  to  states, 
subject  to  appropriations,  allowing  for  car- 
ryover into  subsequent  years,  but  with  a  4- 
year  authorization  celling  of  $2.7  billion. 
TiTLx  V— iirrxaifATioifAL  mioration 

Provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Representative  for  International  Mi- 
gration responsible  for 

Development  of  overall  U.S.  policy  related 
to  International  migration: 
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Representation  and  negotiation  with 
other  governments  on  unauthorized  Immi 
gratlon  (under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
SUte): 

Convening  of  an  international  conference 
on  migration  Issues. 

Authorize  the  President  to  convene  an 
International  Conference  on  Migration  to 
develop  (a)  regional  collaborative  mecha 
nlsms  to  address  problems  of  unauthorized 
Immigration:  and  (b)  mutually  beneficial 
agreements  related  to  economic  develop- 
ment to  alleviate  unauthorized  immigration. 

TITli  VI— RXPORTS 

Require  OAO  report  on  effects  of  Title  I 
efforts  to  control  illegal  immigration. 

Require  Presidential  reports  on  push-puU 
factors  affecting  unauthorized  immigration 
and  on  admissions  and  effects  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Establish  Commission  on  current  H-2  pro- 
gram, to  set  standards  for  labor  certifica- 
tion, recruitment  of  U.S.  workers,  and  the 
size  of  any  temporary  worker  program.* 


VIOLENT  ATTACKS  ON 
ABORTION  CLINiaS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALiroRjf  ia 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSEHTATTVES 

MoTiday,  January  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  raise  questions  on  the  grow- 
ing niunber  of  bombings  on  abortion 
clinics  and  related  facilities  around 
the  country.  Over  the  past  few  months 
we  have  witnessed  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  and  violence  of  these 
attacks:  yet  the  FBI  has  been  only 
marginally  involved.  Although  there  is 
a  definite  pattern  reflected  through- 
out these  incidents,  the  FBI  has  been 
reluctant  to  place  these  violent  acts 
among  their  top  priorities.  Instead  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms has  been  the  lead  agency  in- 
volved in  the  investigation.  To  date 
only  12  of  the  30  incidents  being  inves- 
tigated since  May  1982  have  led  to  ar- 
rests. 

The  bombings  of  the  abortion  clinics 
are  illegal  acts  which  should  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  highest  level  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  and  these 
domestic  terrorists  should  be  brought 
to  immediate  Justice.  They  strike  at 
the  core  of  all  that  this  country  stands 
for:  freedom.  With  these  acts  the  anti- 
abortion  fanatics  are  trying  to  impose 
their  will  by  the  use  of  violence  and 
terror. 

These  attacks  must  be  stopped  now. 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  we 
must  abide  by  the  laws  of  oiu*  society 
and  respect  the  well-being  and  proper^ 
ty  of  others.  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
Director  William  H.  Webster  urging 
the  FBI  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
the  investigation  of  these  violent  at- 
tacks, the  text  of  the  letter  follows: 


jAiruAFY  7, 1985. 
Mr.  William  H.  Webster. 
Director.   Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Webster:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
become  actively  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  violent  attacks  and  bombings  of 
abortion-related  institutions.  As  you  are 
well  aware,  the  number  and  violence  of 
these  attacks  has  Increased  dramatically 
over  the  past  few  months. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
complex  issue  of  abortion,  the  need  to  fairly 
and  uniformly  enforce  the  law  against  such 
domestic  terrorism  is  and  should  be  para- 
mount. Unfortunately,  the  caution  of  the 
FBI  in  involving  itself  in  this  problem  has 
led  to  speculation  about  the  seriousness  of 
this  Administration  in  opposing  such  illegal- 
ities. 

The  nationwide  pattern  of  these  attacks 
has  created  a  situation  which  requires  the 
unique  expertise  and  talents  of  the  FBI. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  place  these  attacks  on 
the  top  of  your  priorities  so  that  they  may 
be  stopped  once  and  for  all.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Normam  T.  Mikkt*. 
Member  of  Congress,  m 


I'M  CLEANING  IT  UP  FOHs.YOU 

HON.  L  OAY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  PLORIDA 
IM  'THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  draw  attention  to  an 
outstanding  citizen  from  my  district, 
BUI  Llndsey.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  recently 
chosen  as  a  runner-up  in  the  Time 
magazine's  search  for  the  1984  man  of 
the  year.  As  a  resident  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Lindsey  was  recognized  for 
his  preeminent  work  in  bringing  new 
life  to  parts  of  our  city  that  others 
thought  were  hopeless. 

Bill's  imaginative  and  creative  ap- 
proach to  seemingly  impossible  prob- 
lems and  attitude  of  rolling  up  his 
sleeves  and  getting  the  Job  done 
helped  him  successfully  turn  a  slum 
into  a  working  model  for  others  to 
follow.  He  has  provided  America  with 
an  excellent  example  of  outstanding 
community  service.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  article  in 
which  Time  honors  one  of  our  out- 
standing Americans,  BUI  Lindsey. 
I'M  Clbaminc  It  up  por  Yon 

The  problem:  one  of  those  hopeless  disas- 
ter areas  known  as  a  ghetto,  an  inner  city,  a 
slum.  This  particular  one.  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  bore  the  cheerful 
name  of  Citrus  Park,  but  it  was  a  sullen  col- 
lection of  two  dozen  four-family  stucco 
houses,  dilapidated,  garbage-strewn,  crlme- 
rldden. 

Raised  as  an  Army  brat,  the  son  of  a 
major.  Bill  Lindsey  was  25  and  wore  a  beard 
and  ponytall  when  he  first  came  to  Citrus 
Park  twelve  years  ago.  The  civil  rights 
movement  had  convinced  htm  that,  "you 
know,  you're  supposed  to  be  doing  some- 
thing."  So  he  had  Joined  VISTA,  the  domes- 
tic Peace  Corps,  which  assigned  him  to  Fort 
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Lauderdale.  Just  to  "observe."  A  passing  po- 
liceman questioned  him  atx>ut  why  he  was 
living  In  a  tough  black  neighborhood  and 
added  a  warning  that  he  would  "be  dead  in 
three  days." 

Lindsey  Joined  a  group  of  four  tenants 
trying  to  organize  a  rent  strike,  using  their 
rent  money  to  make  repairs.  One  of  the  first 
steps  was  to  Install  security  fences  and 
better  lighting.  Such  measures  IrriUted  the 
thieves  and  drug  peddlers  who  ruled  the 
streets.  They  tore  down  the  fences.  Lindsey 
and  some  neighbors  put  the  fences  up  again, 
then  stood  guard.  One  thug  attacked  Lind- 
sey with  a  knife,  slashed  through  his  wind- 
breaker  and  cut  his  stomach.  Lindsey 
whipped  out  a  .38  and  shoved  it  under  the 
knlfer's  nose.  "I  told  him  to  get  on  his  knees 
and  beg,"  says  Lindsey.  "I  could  have  killed 
that  guy." 

The  rent  strike,  which  Lindsey  by  now 
headed,  began  working.  When  the  strikers 
cited  200  building-code  violations  In  one 
block,  the  city  authorities  did  nothing,  so 
the  strikers  got  the  state  to  bring  the  land- 
lord to  heel.  To  get  more  trash  collections, 
the  strikers  trucked  the  garbage  downtown 
and  left  It  to  rot  in  the  sun.  Says  Undsey: 
"People  were  taking  things  Into  their  own 
hands,  and  that  generated  a  lot  of  excite- 
ment." 

Within  a  year.  Citrus  Park  underwent 
some  remarkable  changes.  Houses  were 
painted  and  repaired,  gardens  were  planted, 
crime  rates  fell,  garbage  was  collected.  So 
Lindsey  went  downtown  in  his  blue  Jeans 
and  ponytail  and  applied  for  the  vacant  Job 
of  city  housing-authority  director.  The 
housing  commissioners  at  first  "freaked 
out."  he  says,  then  listened  to  his  ideas  and 
astonishingly  gave  hm  the  Job. 

One  of  Llndsey's  notions  was  to  concen- 
trate on  what  he  called  oasis  areas.  Another 
was  to  spend  about  half  his  time  working 
with  repair  crews  In  the  streets  of  such 
areas,  even  In  private  yards.  "I  wanted  the 
people  In  the  projects  to  see  the  man  In 
charge."  he  says.  "When  people  asked  what 
I  was  doing,  I'd  say,  "The  first  time,  I'm 
cleaning  It  up  for  you.  The  second  time,  I'll 
be  cleaning  It  up  for  the  new  tenant.' "  Lind- 
sey had  remarkable  authority  not  only  to 
evict  tenants  while  he  renovated  buildings 
in  oasis  areas  but  also  to  permit  only  "good 
people"  to  move  In.  "A  good  person  to  us 
was  someone  who  made  some  contribution 
to  where  he  was  living,  someone  who  would 
respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbors,"  says 
Lindsey.  "The  bad  people  are  the  people 
who  don't  do  those  thlngB" 

It  worked,  both  because  Lindsey  had  won 
a  lot  of  neighborhood  support  and  because 
he  used  a  variety  of  methods  to  make  each 
oasis  grow.  He  started  a  tutoring  program, 
for  example,  that  now  teaches  150  young- 
sters reading  and  arithmetic,  plus  a  variety 
of  "coping  skills."  He  started  a  plant  nurs- 
ery in  what  was  once  a  Junkyard,  where  ten- 
anU  can  pick  out  trees  for  their  yards.  With 
the  help  of  Ronald  Range,  a  black  detecUve 
from  Boston,  he  organized  "X-ray  units:" 
small  tactical  police  squads  that  worked 
closely  with  community  leaders  to  protect 
each  oasis. 

Having  doubled  the  amount  of  housing 
for  the  poor  and  reduced  crime  rates  to  the 
same  levels  as  those  of  rich  white  districts. 
Lindsey  now  presides  more  or  leas  benignly 
over  some  2.000  housing  units.  Washington 
is  putting  up  $200,000  to  try  his  oasis  system 
In  another  city,  possibly  Houston.  But  to 
Lindsey,  who  now  has  a  tS2.000  salary  and 
no  beard  or  ponytaU,  the  big  danger  is  that 
Government  still  tends  to  favor  what  he 
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calls  a  failure  model,  imposing  expensive 
programs  on  the  poor  and  then  blaming 
them  for  the  predictable  problems.  "Public 
housing  must  be  a  privilege,"  Lindsey  stmis 
up.  "You  don't  get  In  Just  because  you're 
poor.  You  get  In  because  you're  poor  and 
willing  to  accept  responsibility."* 


JOSEPH  MENNELLA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  MEW  JERSET 
III  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  hon- 
ored last  November  in  Newark,  NJ. 
Mr.  Joseph  Mennella  is  the  new  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.  Inc. 

Mr.  Mennella  is  the  first  Vietnam 
veteran  to  hold  this  post.  I  beUeve 
that  this  is  significant  as  an  important 
step  in  our  Nation's  long  overdue  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans. 

I  am  proud  to  take  a  few  moments 
today  to  place  into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing biography  of  Joseph  Mennella. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
saluting  him  on  this  very  important 
honor. 

The  biography  of  Joseph  Mennella 
follows: 

Joseph  MnnnLLA 

National  Conunander  Joseph  Mennella. 
the  son  of  Anthony  and  Donatella  Men- 
nella, was  bom  In  Newark.  New  Jersey.  One 
of  four  sons,  the  Commander  poaaeases  a 
Masters  degree  with  a  thesis  accorded  a  li- 
brary of  Congress  number. 

Commander  Mennella,  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  V£.  Incorporated's 
first  Vietnam  veteran  in  its  52  year  history, 
has  been  active  in  veterans  affairs  since  re- 
turning to  college  after  discharge  from  the 
UJ3.  Army.  Several  years  ago  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Veterans  Program  Administra- 
tors, a  professional  state-wide  organlsatloiL 
Twice  re-elected  to  the  Aaaodation's  presi- 
dency, he  also  remains  a  charter  member  of 
the  national  organization's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

An  alumnus  of  Alpha  Sigma  Mu.  the  na- 
tional veterans  fraternity,  Commander  Men- 
nella has  received  appointments  to  a  state 
council  and  a  Newark  board,  respectively,  by 
the  Governor  and  Mayor  of  Newark.  These 
positions  were  held  simultaneously  to  the 
National  Commander's  New  Jersey  and  na- 
tional endeavors.  IssX  year,  as  the  national 
organization's  Senior  Vice  Commander,  the 
Commander  was  directly  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing three  new  veteran's  posts,  one  In 
New  Jersey  and  two  in  Florida,  as  well  as  re- 
organizing a  post  In  Florida. 

Both  an  Italian  American  activist  and 
Vietnam  veteran  activist,  Commander  Men- 
nella ia  the  third  person  to  bring  this  hon- 
ored title  to  New  Jersey.  The  last  National 
Commander  honored  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  was  almost  twenty  years  ago. 

Currently,  National  Commander  Mennella 
Is  also  the  organization's  first  delegate  to 
the  National  Italian  American  Coordinating 
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Association,  a  national  uinbrclla  orgmnlza- 

tion  of  Italian  American  organizations. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONORES- 
SIONALLY  MANDATED  BIPAR- 
TISAN COMMISSION  ON  MEDI- 
CARE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

iif  THx  Honsi  or  rxpresentatitis 

Monday.  January  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
siire  we  are  all  aware  that  Medicare, 
within  about  4  years,  will  be  In  the 
condition  that  Social  Security  was  In 
before  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  recommended 
action  with  respect  to  that  program. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing,  following 
the  precedent  of  what  was  done  with 
respect  to  Social  Security,  a  blU  to  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  Medicare. 

In  1965.  with  the  enactment  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  Congress  estab- 
lished a  sacred  covenant  with  the 
American  people — access  to  quality 
health  care  shall  not  be  limited  by 
wealth  or  age. 

Though  there  is  little  doubt  the 
poor  and  elderly  have  greatly  benefit- 
ed from  these  essential  programs,  ex- 
penditures have  now  reached  the  level 
that  some  suggest  we  must  break  that 
covenant  and  shift  the  burden  of 
caring.  Total  health  care  expenditures 
In  this  country  have  Increased  by  750 
percent  since  Medicare  was  enacted. 
Per  capita  expenditures  have  in- 
creased from  $211  in  1965  to  $1,459  in 
1983.  The  Governments  share  of 
health  care  costs  has  climbed  from  26 
to  42  percent,  with  total  health  out- 
lays under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  ex- 
ceeding $«0  billion  in  1983. 

As  a  result  of  these  increasing  costs, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates the  Medicare  trust  fund  will  be 
depleted  by  1987  or  1988  if  the  law  re- 
mains unchanged.  Current  projections 
are  that  there  will  be  a  $7.6  billion  def- 
icit in  1987  unless  the  program  is  fun- 
damentally restructured. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  critical  need  to 
stop  the  erosion  In  Medicare.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  ensure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  system.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  several  measures. 
but  they  place  undue  financial  strain 
on  beneficiaries  and  result  In  only 
short-term  savings  for  Medicare. 

There  are  other  problems.  We  know 
that  Medicare  covers  less  than  one 
half  of  the  total  health  care  expendi- 
tures of  the  elderly.  Senior  citizens  are 
paying  more  and  more  out  of  pocket  to 
participate  in  Medicare  and  Medicare 
Is  covering  less  and  less  of  their  health 
care  bUl.  In  1965,  the  year  Medicare 
was  enacted,  senior  citizens  spent  20 
percent  of  their  per  capita  income  on 
health  care.  Today,  they  pay  just  as 
high  a  share.  More  than  half  of  the 
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physicians  participating  in  Medicare 
do  not  accept  assignment  and,  accord- 
ingly, Medicare's  share  of  physicians' 
fees  is  decreasing. 

Clearly,  action  must  be  taken.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  calling  for  a 
congresslonally-mandated  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Medicare.  The  Com- 
mission's mandate  Is  twofold:  First,  to 
make  recommendations  to  resolve  the 
short-  and  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems facing  Medicare:  and  second,  to 
provide  for  adequate  and  cost-effective 
benefits.  The  Commission  would  begin 
Its  work  October  1,  1985  and  cease  to 
exist  on  June  1,  1986  upon  submission 
of  its  report  with  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  16 
members,  as  follows:  6  Members  of 
Congress  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House— 3  Democrats  and  3  Repub- 
licans: 6  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re— 3  Democrats  and  3  Republicans; 
and  6  Members  appointed  by  the 
President— 3  Democrats  and  3  Repub- 
licans. 

Medicare  is  at  a  crossroads.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  working  together,  to  set  in 
motion  this  plan  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  this  invaluable  program.* 


INTRODUCIWO  A  BILL  TO  RE- 
STRICT THE  LISTENING-IN  OR 
RECORDING  OF  TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP  TOLAS 
ni  THX  HOUSB  or  RXPRXSKirrATIVXS 

Monday,  January  7.  19S5 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal  Telecom- 
munications Privacy  Act  of  1985.  This 
bill,  which  is  identical  to  legislation 
passed  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  last  year,  will  severely 
limit  the  practice  of  llstenlng-ln  or  re- 
cording of  telephone  conversations 
within  the  Federal  Government.  Gen- 
erally. It  prohibits  such  practices  by 
Federal  officials  without  the  consent 
of  all  parties.  Exceptions  to  this  prohi- 
bition are  provided,  however,  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment Buid  counterintelligence. 

The  policies  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  are  similar  to 
the  requirements  of  existing  Federal 
regulations  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
but  largely  ignored  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. Unlike  those  regulations,  howev- 
er, this  bill  contains  enforcement  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  Federal  officials 
do  not  resort  to  the  abusive  practice  of 
secretly  recording  private  conversa- 
tions. 

The  use  of  secret  recordings  Is  perva- 
sive within  the  Federal  Government. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  by  the  com- 
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mlttee  on  last  year's  bill,  many  agen- 
cies came  out  of  the  woodwork  and 
disclosed  that  they  were  conducting 
these  activities.  I  am  even  more  firmly 
convinced  that  Congress  must  estab- 
lish strong  controls  and  guidelines  In 
this  area  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
is  needed.  Most  Federal  employees 
conduct  Government  business  in  a 
professional  and  ethical  manner.  How- 
ever, there  are  always  a  few  who  will 
ignore  any  rule  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  strict  penalty.  This  bill 
should  get  their  attention.* 
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GERALD  B.  PAYNE.  CHAMPION 
OF  YOUTH 


CORPS  OP  PUBLIC  SERVANTS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICRIGAlf 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RZFRKSKNTATTVXS 

Monday,  January  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  land.  Americans  are 
served  daily  by  an  unsung  but  dedicat- 
ed con»  of  public  servants  at  the  local 
level  of  government.  It  is  this  hard- 
working group  of  public  officials  who 
are  closest  to  the  people,  and  probably 
most  responsive  to  their  daily  con- 
cerns. 

Floyd  A.  Calms,  one  of  the  best  of 
this  corps  of  public  servants,  retired  at 
the  end  of  1984.  from  his  position  as 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Parmington  Hills. 
MI.  after  29  years  in  that  position.  He 
takes  with  him  a  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation, experience,  and  skill  that 
served  the  people  well  over  these 
years,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  He 
also  takes  with  him  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  his  dedicated  service. 

Floyd  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
area,  and  over  the  years,  he  gained  the 
well  deserved  reputation  of  being  the 
one  who  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
when  it  comes  to  Farmington  Hills. 

The  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge 
speaks  to  the  great  love  and  concern 
he  has  held  for  the  people  and  the 
area,  and  the  feelings  that  were  the 
basis  of  his  devoted  service  to  Farm- 
ington Hills. 

During  the  29  years  that  Floyd  has 
served  as  clerk  of  Farmington  Hills,  he 
has  seen  the  position  and  demands 
change  and  multiply  as  the  nature  of 
the  community  changed  from  a  rural 
area  to  a  suburban  community.  In  this 
change,  Floyd  has  always  been  able  to 
respond  to  the  new  demands  placed  on 
him,  and  ease  the  community  in  its 
transition  as  he  served  on  a  never- 
ending  list  of  civic  and  governmental 
boards  and  commissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  join  me  In  extending  our 
slncerest  congratulations  and  very  best 
wishes  to  Floyd  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Leola,  as  they  begin  their  retirement 
years.  May  their  future  years  continue 
to  be  rich  and  fulfilling.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  rDmsTLVAinA 

nf  THX  Hot;8x  or  rkfrxskntativxs 

Monday,  January  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  remarkable  career  of  a 
man  from  my  district  of  Pennsylvania 
who  is  being  honored  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  our  youth. 

I  speak  of  Gerald  B.  Payne,  a  Scran- 
ton  businessman,  who  is  to  receive  the 
first  Champion  of  Youth  Award  ever 
presented  by  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Scran- 
ton,  and  a  national  Medallion  Award 
from  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  In 
recognition  of  28  years  of  service  to 
that  organization. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  founder  and  board 
chairman  of  Gilsonite  Laboratories  in 
Scranton.  has  spent  many  years  work- 
ing to  make  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Scran- 
ton successful  in  resu;hing  out  to  help 
the  youth  of  our  community. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  Scranton  board  of  direc- 
tors from  1957  to  1980  and  since  1981. 
has  been  an  honorary  board  member. 

During  his  many  years  of  service  to 
this  youth  guidance  organization,  he 
served  on  its  personnel,  camp  and  fi- 
nance committees  and  was  a  member 
of  its  new  building  and  property  com- 
mittees. For  5  years  he  was  a  member 
of  its  camp  committee. 

Additional  evidence  of  his  Interest  in 
the  youth  of  our  community  is  the 
fact  that  in  1968.  he  gathered  together 
a  group  of  businessmen  and  raised  the 
money  to  establish  a  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Program  in  Scranton.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  dedication  last  year  of  the  Gerald 
B.  Payne  Junior  Achievement  Center 
in  Scranton.  the  program's  permanent 
home. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Payne  founded  United 
Gilsonite  and  began  manufacturing 
furnace  cement  using  equipment  he 
had  salvaged  from  a  junkyard  for  $5. 
From  this  humble  beginning  he  went 
on  to  build  a  business  which  today 
manufactures  more  than  70  quality 
products  for  the  do-it-yourself  market. 

Today,  United  Gilsonite  Laborato- 
ries is  housed  in  a  5-acre  manufactur- 
ing complex  in  Scranton  which  in- 
cludes its  corporate  headquarters  and 
distribution  center  for  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

Mr.  Payne  expresses  the  philosophy 
by  which  he  lives  this  way: 

The  real  difference  between  men  Is 
energy.  A  strong  will,  a  defined  purpose  and 
invincible  determination  can  accomplish 
almost  anything. 

His  success  as  a  businessman  and  as 
a  champion  of  youth  bears  testimony 
to  the  validity  of  this  philosophy.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  VISTA  VOLUN- 
TEERS AGED  55  OR  OLDER  TO 
SERVE  LONGER  THAN  5  YEARS 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MABSACHUSRTS 
IH  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSXirrATIVZS 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  VISTA  legislation  to 
permit  VISTA  volunteers  aged  55  or 
older  to  serve  as  volunteers  without 
regard  to  the  current  5-year  limitation 
on  service. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  stipulates 
that  no  VISTA  volunteers  may  serve 
for  more  than  5  years  under  this  part. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Older  Americans  has  sponsored  a 
VISTA  volunteer  program  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  ManHachuaett*  for  many 
years.  All  of  the  VISTA  volunteerB  in 
this  program  are  from  60  to  89  years 
of  age.  Through  extensive  tr^nlng 
they  have  been  able  to  help  hundreds 
of  elderly  and  disabled  to  obtain  assist- 
ance in  the  many  entitlement  and  dis- 
cretionary programs  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

This  program  has  not  only  helped 
the  low  and  moderate  income  elderly, 
but  has  also  provided  an  important 
role  for  the  volunteers  in  the  commu- 
nities they  serve.  It  is  a  new  career  for 
them,  which  provides  supplementary 
income  and  an  opportunity  to  contin- 
ue useful  service. 

When  the  VISTA  program  was  start- 
ed, practically  all  of  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers were  relatively  young,  and  most 
of  them  attended  college,  or  had  just 
completed  college.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Older  Americans'  senior  program  is 
the  only  one  in  the  country  that  pro- 
vides an  opportimlty  for  older  Ameri- 
cans to  help  older  Americans. 

Recently,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  law  abolishing 
mandatory  retirement,  so  that  persons 
can  no  longer  be  retired  on  the  basis 
of  age. 

Based  on  the  Important  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  Older  American  program,  and 
on  this  growing  trend  to  abolish  man- 
datory retirement,  except  in  certain 
restricted  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
should  be  changed  with  an  amend- 
ment that  I  am  introducing  to  exclude 
VISTA  volunteers  55  years  of  age  and 
over  from  the  current  5-years-of-serv- 
ice  limitation. 

The  results  of  the  performance  of 
the  senior  VISTA  volunteers  in  this 
program  have  provided  an  Important 
role  for  the  volunteers,  and  the  exper- 
tise gained  through  their  years  of  ex- 
perience should  not  be  eliminated. 


SAN  GABRIEL  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA LODGE  NO.  278 
F.  Sc  A.M. 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OPCALIPOKinA 

nr  THX  HOUSX  or  rxprxskhtattvxs 

Monday,  January  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  3,  1984,  the  San  Gabriel 
Southern  California  Lodge  No.  278 
F.  &  A.M.  celebrated  its  100th  anni- 
versary In  the  city  of  San  Gabriel.  CA. 

With  the  100th  birthday  of  this  fine 
and  venerable  organization,  they  have 
provided  leaders  of  their  communities, 
the  State  of  California,  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  age  of  most  of  the 
cities  in  the  area. 

For  10  score  years  the  members  of 
the  Masonic  temple  have  donated 
their  time,  talents,  and  considerable 
resources  to  benefit  the  local  commu- 
nity. Their  effort  have  benefited 
coimtless  individuals  over  this  century 
of  service. 

For  this  100  years  the  lodge  has 
made  many  tangible  and  intangible 
contributions  toward  a  stronger,  better 
society  by  molding  dynamic  men  of 
leadership  within  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker  to  help  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  a  grand  and 
patriotic  group,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
claim before  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  December  3, 
1984.  as  the  centennial  of  San  Gabriel 
Southern  California  Lodge  No.  278 
F.  &  A.M..  100  years  of  Masonry  In 
southern  California.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  HYMAN  HAVES 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CAIJPORKIA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RJEPRXSafTATTVKS 

Monday.  January  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  today 
in  honor  of  my  friend  Hyman  H. 
Haves.  Hy  was  recently  selected  as  Ke- 
tuttah  B'nai  B'rlth's  outstanding  vol- 
imteer  of  1983-84.  Hy  is  an  exception- 
al member  of  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity and  was  most  deserving  of  this 
honor.  I  would  like  to  share  his  out- 
standing record  with  my  colleagues, 
and  therefore  request  that  the  at- 
tached Los  Angeles  Times  article  and 
city  of  Los  Angeles  proclamation  be  re- 
printed. 

[Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  12. 19841 
The  Opikiohated  Ht  Havxs:  A  Jewish 

Activist  poh  Aix  Reasons 
(By  "na  Glndlck.  Times  Staff  Writer) 
Hy  Haves  studied  his  turkey  sandwich, 
spread  mustard  on  It,  leaned  his  elbows  In- 
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tently  on  the  table  at  the  Sporta  Deli  In 
Century  City  and  began  to  talk. 

He  talked  about  his  wife.  Ethel,  a  recover- 
ing alcoholic,  and  how  he  raised  hell  in  the 
Jewish  community  for  failure  of  groups  like 
Jewish  Family  Services  to  realize  that  alco- 
holism was  a  problem  with  Jews.  "And  be- 
cause of  me.  something  was  done." 

He  reflected  that  if  he  had  his  lite  to  live 
over  again,  he'd  become  a  lawyer  because 
"law  allows  you  to  get  into  politics,  and 
there's  a  greater  need  to  use  the  power  of 
the  law  to  convince  people.  .  .  .  You  can 
preach  from  now  to  doomsday,  but  it  takes 
the  power  of  the  law  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged and  repressed. " 

OEBATSD  DtRKTOa 

He  told  how  he  debated  Jewish  Defense 
League  executive  director  Irv  Rubin  even 
though  he  essentially  believes  "people  like 
that  should  be  Isolated  and  quarantined  so 
that  their  ideas  don't  infect  other  people": 
but  once  their  ideas  do  get  out  "somebody 
had  to  refute  them." 

He  talked  about  letters  he'd  written:  to 
B'nai  B'rith  International  president  Gerald 
Kraft  and  Its  executive  vice  president  Dan 
Thursz  about  the  International  Olympic 
Committee's  "negative  attitude"  toward 
Israel:  to  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  about  being 
burled  In  a  veterans  cemetery,  preferably 
Arlington  or  West  Loe  Angeles,  and  has  any 
thought  been  given  to  using  the  airspace  at 
the  West  L.A.  facility?:  to  local  newspapers 
lamenting  the  lack  of  use  of  Temescal 
Canyon  in  Pacific  Palisades. 
LRm  WKiiaa 

Call  Hy  Haves  a  man  for  all  reasons.  It's 
easy  to  peg  him  as  an  activist,  but  not  so 
easy  to  slip  him  In  a  niche.  His  letters  to 
newspapers,  for  example.  He  writes  to  his 
community  weekly,  the  Pallsadlan  Poet, 
with  the  same  vigor  that  he  writes  to  The 
Times,  and  probably  as  frequently.  It  can  be 
In  response  to  something  he  just  read,  or  on 
a  subject,  any  Issue — Hy  Haves  will  give  you 
an  opinion.  It  doesn't  bother  him  that  his 
letters  aren't  always  published.  Realistical 
ly,  he  ackowledges.  you  can't  run  a  Hy 
Haves  letter  every  day. 

It  means  absolutely  nothing  to  Haves  that 
his  four  children  are  grown:  that  he  retired 
from  his  Job  as  national  finance  director  for 
the  Anti-E)efamatlon  League  of  Bnai  B'rith 
six  years  ago  and  has  stepped  down  from 
the  various  leadership  positions  he's  held  in 
the  Jewish  community.  Call  it  a  proprietary 
interest  that  entitles  him— Indeed,  obliges 
him.  he  claims— to  speak  out  whenever  he 
sees  something  that  Isn't  being  done  quite 
the  way  he'd  do  it. 

Haves  at  88  can  be  annoying.  By  his  own 
admission,  his  family,  friends  and  co-work- 
ers chide  him— 'bemusedly.  I  think"— for 
always  wanting  to  run  things.  But  there's  an 
admiration  factor,  too.  B'nai  B'rith  Interna- 
tional honored  him  at  its  biennial  conven- 
tion earlier  this  year  as  its  outstanding  vol- 
«inteer  for  1983-84.  And  on  Saturday,  the 
Ketubah  B'nai  B'rith  Unit  U  celebrating 
that  tribute  and  toasting  Haves'  wife.  Ethel, 
at  its  Chai  dlimer-dance  at  the  Century 
Plaza. 

Hy  and  Ethel  Haves  both  feel  things  with 
a  passion.  She  is  68.  an  artist  emblazoned 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  creativi- 
ty. But  she  also  is  a  native  Canadian  who 
was  blacklisted  during  the  McCarthy  Era. 
which  Is  why.  she  says,  her  orientation 
always  tends  to  be  political.  Those  difficult 
years  in  the  19508  were  when  she  started 
drinking  heavily,  she  says,  and  for  years  she 
was   "a  kitchen  drinker."  through  her  first 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

marriage  and  her  husband's  death  In  1965 
and  Into  the  first  few  years  of  marriage  to 
Haves,  who  also  had  been  widowed. 

DISCONCKHTIHaLY  CAJI9ID 

E^hel  Haves  is  disconcertingly  candid 
about  being  an  alcoholic,  what  it  did  to  her 
and  what  it  took  to  reach  that  point  15 
years  ago  last  month  when  she  decided  It 
was  time  to  do  something  and  she  stopped. 
Since  then,  she  has  spoken  in  public  on  the 
subject  and  done  private  counseling. 

Haves  has  committed  his  life,  both  person- 
ally and  professionally,  to  Judaism.  He  has 
been  involved  with  B'nai  B'rith  since  he  was 
16  and  eligible  to  Join  Its  Aleph  Zadlk  Aleph 
(AZA),  the  boys'  component  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth  Organization  (BBYO). 

(At  age  12.  growing  up  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  where  his  father  was  a  capnuiker  and 
his  mother  a  homemaker.  he  started  his 
own  Macabees  Club  after  determining  the 
other  Jewish  youth  group  In  town  was  too 
Zionist.) 

AZA  so  enthralled  him.  he  says,  that  he 
hitchhiked  to  Its  national  conventions  (the 
1936  meeting  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
Conference  Orounds  in  Temescal  Canyon, 
his  first  exposure  to  that  site),  was  elected 
AZA  national  president  and  was  eventually 
appointed  AZA's  first  New  York  director. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  as  a 
combat  navigator  In  the  380th  Bomb  Group. 
5th  Air  F^rce.  Through  a  curious  chain  of 
circumstances  prompted  by  the  fact  that  "I 
always  made  it  a  habit  to  speak  with  the 
rabbi  in  the  area."  the  Jewish  Ciiaplaincy 
Corps  designated  him  the  Jewish  chaplain 
for  the  Northern  Territory  in  Australia  and 
the  Island  of  Mlndora  In  the  Philippines, 
which  in  turn  got  him  an  Invitation  from 
the  Jewish  community  of  Sydney.  Australia, 
to  assist  them  in  creating  a  liberal  congrega- 
tion and  Jewish  Center. 

RXTtnmD  TO  mw  tokk 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  his  Job  with  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Or- 
ganization and  briefly  considered  becoming: 
a  rabbi  until  he  heard  that  not  only  would 
he  have  to  get  a  college  degree  but  after  the 
nine  years  of  combined  university  and  rab- 
binical study,  he's  still  only  be  earning 
>5.000  a  year.  "I  thought  that's  stupid.  I  was 
already  earning  $5,000  a  year.  So  I  decided 
to  stay  with  what  I  was  doing. 

(In  one  of  many  parenthetical  asides  as 
Haves  talks  about  his  life,  he  tells  how  he 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  college,  but— and 
this  is  the  point  he's  making— he  was  so 
poorly  counseled  In  high  school  that  he  had 
no  concept  of  community  colleges  where  he 
could  go  for  free  or  of  the  availability  of 
loans  nor.  apparently,  scholarships.) 

In  any  case,  when  Haves  decided  to  stay 
with  B'nai  B'rith.  he  was  advised  by  Julius 
Blsno.  founder  of  AZA.  that;  If  you're 
going  to  make  this  (Jewish  community 
work)  a  career,  get  Into  fund  raising  " 
(Biano.  as  Haves  describes  him.  was  like  a 
mentor,  and  he's  requested  proceeds  from 
the  Chal  dlimer-dance  to  benefit  the  Julius 
Blsno  Learning  Center  at  BBYO's  Sam 
Beber  Camp  outside  Milwaukee.) 

The  next  years  saw  Haves  move  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  to  Connecticut  and 
back  to  Los  Angeles  again.  In  1948.  he  trans- 
ferred from  the  BBYO  to  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League,  probably  B'nai  B'rlth's  best- 
known  adjunct. 

All  along  the  way.  however,  he's  always 
been  doing  other  things— some  related, 
some  not— as  a  volunteer.  It's  like  an  irre- 
sistible urge:  going  to  meetings,  speaking 
out  and  then,  such  a  strange  surprise,  find- 
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ing  himself  In  some  sort  of  leadership  posl 
tlon  with  (Just  a  sampling)  B'nai  B'rith  Dis 
trict  4'8  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  and 
senior  citizen  housing  committees,  Los  An- 
geles BBYO  Adlsory  Board  and  Friends  of 
Hlllel  (another  B'nai  B'rith  adjunct).  West- 
em  Regional  Board  of  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion Council  and  a  sle«  of  committees  con- 
nected with  that,  Los  Angeles'  Community 
Relations  Committee  and  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Then  there's  everything  he's  doing  In  Pa- 
cific Palisades.  He  and  his  wife  moved  to  a 
white-stuccoed  condominium  project  in  Pali- 
sades Highlands,  an  affluent  nelghborhcxxl 
Just  northwest  of  the  Palisades,  seven  years 
ago.  Now  he's  not  only  a  member  of  the  Pa- 
cific Palisades  Community  Council,  but 
president  of  the  umbrella  group  for  13 
homeowners  associations,  a  position  that 
has  him  acting  as  an  ombudsman  for  about 
1,000  homes  with  state,  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments. Not  surprisingly,  somewhere 
along  the  line  people  started  referring  to 
him  as  "the  mayor  of  Palisades  Highlands." 

rOUNSKD  UVR 

Haves  founded  Ketubah  unit  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  the  group  that  is  honoring  him.  He 
writes  its  monthly  newsletter,  which  Is  not 
simply  a  rundown  of  B'nai  B'rith  affairs  but 
always  Includes  a  few  synopses  of  news  arti- 
cles Haves  has  read  and  found  enlightening. 
In  1956.  he  put  Into  motion  Operation 
Womanpower,  a  project  that  brought  blacks 
and  Jews  together  to  advance  mutal  inter- 
ests. He  was  involved  In  the  early  days  of 
the  television  show,  "This  Is  Judaism."  and 
won  a  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  Media  Award  for  his  special  show 
on  "rumors."  At  various  times  he's  been  In- 
volved with  projects  to  advance  cross-town 
busing  and  build  a  park  and  has  coached 
Little  League  baseball  and  assisted  with  Boy 
ScouU.  After  his  first  wife  died  In  1960  and 
he  raised  his  children  alone  for  six  years,  he 
was  selected  Bellaglo  Road  School's  Father 
of  the  Year. 

As  Haves  talks  about  aU  this,  it's  like  a 
series  of  stories  all  interwoven  with  a  Dlck- 
erulan  cast  of  characters  who  appear,  disap- 
pear, then  pop  up  clear  across  the  country 
in  a  tale  45  minutes  later. 

At  home  with  Ethel  Haves,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1966.  he  conducts  a  tour  of  the 
house,  stopping  at  various  paintings  she's 
done  to  talk  about  her  training  and  how  he 
sees  this  particular  period  In  her  creativity. 
Their  multi-level  condominium  is  not  so 
much  small  as  compact,  collections  and 
books  filling  the  wall  space.  Individual  work 
areas  overflowing  onto  the  other's.  Then 
the  two  sit  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  their 
interaction  somehow  both  affectionate,  yet 
giving  the  Impression  of  an  ongoing  race  of 
wUls. 

TALK  POLITICS 

They  talk  politics  he  relating  how  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  In  1967  sent  him  to 
Vietnam  and  he  returned  and  "took  on  the 
Jewish  community.  I  used  to  speak  defend- 
ing the  American  position  in  Vietnam.  We 
Just  couldn't  let  the  commies  take  over." 

It's  she  who  points  how,  though  they  met 
on  a  blind  date,  "we  came  from  different 
worlds."  They  merged  families,  he  institut- 
ing family  Passovers,  getting  everyone  Into 
their  Jewlshness.  Nothing  happened  easily. 
Their  two  sets  of  children— his  son  and 
daughter,  her  two  daughters,  all  in  their 
early  teens  when  the  couple  married- were 
not  the  Brady  Bunch.  Then  there  was  her 
drinking. 


The  subject  weaves  in  and  out  of  any  con- 
versation about  their  lives.  He  talks  about 
the  change  of  body  chemistry  that  made 
her  mere  drinking  a  matter  of  alcoholism. 
"The  thing  that's  important  about  drink- 
ing." she  interrupts.  "U  what  do  you  do  to 
get  to  that  point  where  you  don't  want  to 
drink  anymore.  For  me.  it  was  Just  time  to 
stop." 

They  talk  about  the  city,  agreeing  that  if 
they  were  running  Los  Angeles  they'd  break 
it  Into  burroughs. 

"The  Street  Fair  downtown,  that's  great. 
But  why  don't  we  have  street  fairs  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  city?  They  bring 
people  together,"  she  says. 

Then  Haves,  with  his  wife  nodding  In 
assent:  "There  are  30.000  people  in  Pacific 
Palisades.  And  there's  no  police  department, 
no  precinct  house.  You've  got  to  go  to 
Purdue  (Avenue— West  Los  Angeles  division 
headquarters  for  the  LAPD)  whenever  any- 
thing happens.  So  why  do  you  think  we 
worry  about  securltsr?" 

A  grtn  of  recognition  as  Haves  recognized 
that  he'd  turned  a  simple  conversation  into 
a  town  meeting. 

"That's  what  gets  me  angry.  That's  why 
I've  got  to  express  myself.  I  go  to  meetings 
and  shout,  no.  I  speak  up  .  .  .  my  mama,  she 
said  in  Yiddish,  Why  do  you  always  eat 
your  heart  out  whenever  you  speak?' 

RKPATING  THX  DEBT 

"I  was  always  Impassioned,  even  as  a  kid." 
Several  days  later  over  lunch  In  Century 
City,  Haves  was  on  that  podium  again.  First 
it's  fund  raising  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
alumni  of  a  program  like  AZA  to  remember 
how  they  benefited  and  to  repay  that  debt. 
He's  kept  the  names  of  everyone  he  ever 
met,  ever  stayed  with  while  hitchhiking 
through  the  country  to  those  AZA  conven- 
tions in  the  '30s.  He  really  thought  he'd 
have  a  much  bigger  response  for  this  Julius 
Blsno  Learning  Center.  After  all,  the  people 
he  knew  also  knew  Blsno.  such  a  wonderful 
man. 

Of  course,  fund  raising  Itself  is  in  the  dol- 
drums, he  acknowledged.  Even  when  a  drive 
is  going  well,  like  the  recent  one  for  B'nai 
B'rith  Service  Fund  to  advance  the  work  of 
ADL.  BBYO  and  HiUel— most  of  the  dona- 
tions are  "from  the  biggies."  Not,  as  it 
should  be,  from  anyone  whose  life  was  ever 
touched  by  B'nai  B'rith. 

He  shook  his  head.  Fund  raising.  "It's  not 
a  science.  It's  an  art.  The  key  is  the  ability 
to  relate  to  people.  A  fund-raiser  finds  a 
person  who  has  the  power  and  the  influ- 
ence, and  he  motivates  that  person  to  raise 
money.  How  does  the  City  of  Hope  raise  so 
much  money?  They  get  a  guy  in  a  particular 
Industry  who  has  a  lot  of  power  and  a  testi- 
monial is  held  for  him.  Works  every  time." 

The  stories  go  on.  His  time  in  the  service: 
a  chronological  rundown  on  the  quadruple 
bypass  he  had  in  1980;  how  back  In  1969  he 
revolutionized  the  ADL's  fund  raising  with 
his  idea  of  honoring  a  celebrity  who  exem- 
plified what  the  organization  believed  In 
and  upped  attendance  at  the  annual  ball 
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from  300  or  400  to  close  to  2.000;  how  when 
he  volunteered  for  the  service,  he  was 
turned  down  because  of  a  deviated  septum, 
so  he  was  sent  to  the  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
Foundation  which  found  a  sponsor  to  fi- 
nance an  operation  on  the  condition  that  he 
write  his  sponsor  all  during  the  war.  "The 
guy  was  a  patent  attorney  In  Philadelphia. 
He'd  never  known  a  Jewish  boy.  He  took  me 
to  his  club.  I'll  never  forget  that.  It  was  a 
real  good  exchange." 

Haves  and  his  letters.  To  publications,  to 
people  he  reads  about,  to  old  friends,  to  ev- 
eryone he's  ever  met.  even  old  girlfriends. 

"Ethel  thinks  I  need  everybody  to  like 
me,"  he  mused.  It  might  be  true.  He's  long 
known  that  he's  motivated  by  a  need  for 
recognition.  The  middle  son  In  his  family, 
his  older  brother  was  handsome  and  the 
younger  always  sick.  "They  always  used  to 
call  me  Bulldog,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  "Actu- 
ally I  think  now  I've  gotten  to  be  better 
ICMking  than  my  older  brother." 

But  motivation,  he's  thought  that  out, 
and  "from  where  I  sit,  I  got  involved  be- 
cause No.  1.  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, satisfaction,  ego.  Some  people 
talk  about  being  motivated  by  higher  ideal. 
I  think  we're  motivated  by  self-interest.  The 
secret  of  being  human  Is  reaching  out  and 
touching  somebody.  That's  where  I  draw 
the  line  between  self-interest  and  pure  self- 
ishness. The  only  dues  you  pay  to  be  a 
member  of  a  democracy,  for  example,  are  to 
get  out  and  vote.  And  that's  self-interest. 

"There's  a  second  reason.  As  a  kid.  I  used 
to  ask  myself  Who  am  I?  How  do  I  relate?' 
It's  simple,  but  logical.  What  really  counts  is 
my  little  world.  You've  got  to  reach  out  and 
touch  someone.  My  world  is  my  family  and 
my  Jewish  family,  but  that's  one  reason 
why  I  was  never  a  zealot.  My  people  have 
got  to  reach  out.  Otherwise  there's  war,  ten- 
sions. 

"I've  always  stuck  out  my  hand  In  friend- 
ship. And  I  feel  good  knowing  I  did  it." 

That  broad  grin  again  (  "I've  always  had  a 
nice  smUe")  as  he  thought  about  all  the  con- 
versation that  had  transpired.  "A  lot  of 
peope  get  nervous  when  they  speak.  I  never 
have.  And  I  stlU  speak  with  that  same  pas- 
sion I  had  as  a  kid. 

"My  doctor  says  It's  good  for  me.  Gets  it 
out  of  my  system." 

Ht  Ha  vis,  Hohokakt  BdAToa  or  Pausaois 

HlOHLAinM 

Whereas.  Hy  Haves  is  being  honored  with 
a  Chai  dinner  dance  by  Ketubah  B'nai 
B'rith's  ouUtandlng  volunteer  of  1983-1984; 
and 

Whereas,  Hy  Haves  is  president  of  the  co- 
alition of  13  associations  In  Palisades  High- 
lands and  does  an  outstanding  Job  repre- 
senting the  community;  and 

Whereas,  Hy  Haves  is  "A  man  whose  life's 
goal  is  to  end  the  hunger  for  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  humanity:" 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Tom  Bradley,  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of  Its  citi- 
zens, do  hereby  proclaim  November  17,  1984 
as  "Hy  Haves  Day "  In  Los  Angeles  and  de- 
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Clare  by  the  authority  invested  in  me  as 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles.  State  of 
California.  United  States  of  America,  that 
Hy  Haves  is  declared  honorary  Mayor  of 
Palisades  Highlands:  and 

TurtheT,  extend  my  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations for  your  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  mankind. 

Tom  BkAOLrr.  liayor.m 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
argeed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees  joint  com- 
mittees, anc  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Coangressioral 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  weett. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  8,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEVmiGS  SCHKDULD 

JANUARY  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommend- 
ed changes  to  Senate  rules  and  the 
Senate  committee  system,  focusing  on 
the  report  of  the  Temporary  Select 
Committee  to  Study  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee System  and  the  report  of  the 
Study  Group  on  Senate  Practices  and 
Procedures. 

SD-301 
JANUARY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  cer- 
tain procurement  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  (the  Grace  Commis- 
sion'- .r,^  -..« 

SD-342 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(The  inaugrural  proceedings  were 
held  in  the  Great  Rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol, Instead  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol  as  originally  scheduled,  due  to 
extremely  cold  weather.) 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Members  of  the  Senate,  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  other  distinguished  guests  assem- 
bled in  the  Great  Rotunda. 

MRS.  BUSH 

Mrs.  Dole.  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs. 
Wright  escorted  Mrs.  Bush  into  the 
Great  Rotunda. 

mS.  RSAGAM 

Mrs.  Mathias.  Mrs.  O'Neill,  and  Mrs. 
Michel  escorted  Mrs.  Reagan  into  the 
Great  Rotunda. 

THZ  VICK  PRXSIOOrr 

Mr.  Larry  Smith.  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Jack  Russ.  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, escorted  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  Dole  and  Ford  and  Rep- 
resentatives MicHXL  and  Wright  into 
the  Great  Rotunda. 

TRX  PRXSIDDfT 

The  ANNOUNCER.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[The  United  SUtes  Marine  Band. 
Col.  John  R.  Bourgeois,  conductor, 
played  "Hail  to  the  Chief."] 

Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies, 
and  Speaker  Tho»€as  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Chambers, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Joint  In- 
augural Committee  escorted  the  Presi- 
dent into  the  Great  Rotunda. 

They  were  Joined  by  Sergeants  at 
Arms.  Mr.  Larry  Smith  and  Mr.  Jack 
Riiss.  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Ford, 
Representative  Wright  and  Repre- 
sentative Michel.  This  entire  party 
proceeded  to  the  platform  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  John  Chambers.  Jack 
Russ  and  Larry  Smith,  the  President, 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  Senator  Ma- 
thias, Representative  Michel  and 
Senator  Ford,  Representative  Wright 
and  Senator  E)ole. 

Seated  near  the  platform  were: 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  Mrs.  O'Neill, 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Stew- 
art, Chief  Justice  Warren  Earl  Burger 
and  Mrs.  Burger,  Mrs.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr..  Vice  President  George 


Bdsh     and     Mrs.     Bush.     President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Reagan. 

At  11:30  a.m.  the  proceedings  com- 
menced, as  follows: 

TRI  niAUGUllAL  CERXMOITY 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Vice  President,  fellow  citizens,  we  cele- 
brate today  the  50th  Inauguration  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  beginning 
of  a  Presidential  term  that  brings  us 
to  the  threshold  of  the  third  century 
of  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I  will  ask  the  Reverend  Timothy  S. 
Healy.  president  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, to  offer  the  invocation. 

IirVOCATlOH 

Reverend  HEALY.  Let  us  offer  this 
prayer  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  their  families,  for  the 
people  and  Government  of  these 
United  States,  for  men  and  women  of 
good  will  everywhere,  captive  and  free, 
who  watch  us  today. 

Please  join  me  in  saying  the  words 
our  Lord  taught  us. 

Our  Father.  Who  art  in  heaven. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done. 

On  Earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

As  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Jessye  Norman  will 
now  sing  "Simple  Gifts."  one  of  the 
songs  in  Aaron  Copland's  "Old  Ameri- 
can Songs." 

[Jessye  Norman,  soprano,  sang 
"Simple  Gifts"  from  "Old  American 
Songs."] 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  now  ask  Rabbi 
Alfred  Gottachalk.  president  of 
Hebrew  Union  College,  of  Cincinnati, 
to  offer  a  prayer. 

paATn 

Rabbi  OOTTSCHALK.  We  the 
people  turn  to  You,  O  God,  in  prayer. 
We  have  come  again  to  this  place 
which  stirs  our  hearts  to  reaffirm  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  Nation.  The 
sacred  oaths  about  to  be  pronounced 
in  Your  name  reflect  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  May  You,  who  are  the 
rock  of  ages,  guide  them  In  protecting 
the  Constitution  of  our  beloved  Com- 
monwealth, founded  in  faith,  which 
ensures  unity  without  uniformity.  Sus- 


tain them,  O  God,  as  they  advance  the 
American  way  which  'gives  to  bigotry 
no  sanction,"  to  "malevolence  no 
hope." 

O  source  of  all  life,  enshrine  in  their 
hearts  the  knowledge  that  all  are  cre- 
ated in  Your  Image  and  that  life— 
Your  gift  to  us— Is  sacred.  /~^ 

Inspire  our  leaders  to  defeat  hunger 
and  hurt,  to  promote  compassion  and 
to  find  successful  ways  to  assure  the 
weak  their  share  of  America's  promise. 
In  humility,  we  pray  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  renewal  will  advance  recon- 
ciliation in  the  family  of  nations,  guar- 
anteeing peace  In  our  world  and  tran- 
quility in  the  farthest  reaches  of  our 
unlverse.  May  those  who  follow  us,  our 
children  and  our  children's  children, 
bless  our  President  and  Vice  President, 
their  families,  and  all  those  associated 
with  them  in  Government,  and  may 
all  remember  this  time  and  this  ad- 
ministration as  that  in  which  their 
future  was  made  secure. 

O  God.  may  You.  who  makes  peace 
in  high  places,  help  us  here  on  E^arth 
to  find  the  way  to  peace. 

Blessed  are  You,  O  God.  Aleichem 
Shalom,  grantor  of  peace.  Amen. 

AOMIHISTKATIOIf  OP  OATH  OP  OPPICI  TO  THE 
TICK  PRXSIDKirr 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art wUl  administer  the  oath  of  office 
to  the  Vice  President. 

Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  ad- 
ministered to  the  Vice  President  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  repeated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I,  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic:  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion: and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me 
God. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  The  University  of 
Maryland  Chorus,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Paul  Traver.  will  now  sing  the 
first  section  of  Randall  Thompson's 
"The  Testament  of  Freedom." 

[The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Traver. 
rendered  "The  God  Who  Gave  Us 
Life."  from  "The  Testament  of  Free- 
dom." by  Randall  Thompson.] 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  now  ask  the 
President's  own  pastor,  the  Reverend 


Tliis  "bullet"  tymbol  identifies  itacetnenti  or  iiuertiotu  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Donn  Moomaw.  of  Bel  Air  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  to  offer  a  prayer. 

PRATER 

Reverend  MOOMAW.  Let  us  all 
unite  in  prayer. 

Spirit  of  the  Living  God. 

Fall  afresh  on  us. 

Come,  Father,  with  cleansing  power 

And  remove  all  things  from  us  that 
would  impede  Your  purpose  and 
thwart  Your  plans. 

Forgive  our  pride  and  arrogance 
before  each  other  and  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

May  we.  with  Godly  grace,  weep 
with  those  who  weep  and  rejoice  with 
those  who  work  for  a  Just  and  free 
world. 

Grant  us.  O  Father,  the  courage  and 
the  compassion  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  dispos- 
sessed, and  the  disadvantaged. 

May  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  and  all 
who  stand  with  them  in  their  desire 
for  peace  receive,  first,  the  peace  of 
Christ,  and  in  all  things  seek  first  not 
the  kingdom  of  plenty  nor  the  king- 
dom of  political  superiority,  but  may 
they  seek  humbly  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness. 

In  the  name  of  the  King,  even  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  we  pray.  Amen. 

ADM imSTRATTOIf  OP  OATH  OP  OPPICC  TO  THE 

presideht 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Chief  Justice 
win  now  administer  the  oath  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  BURGER.  Mr. 
President,  are  you  ready  to  take  the 
oath? 

President  REAGAN.  I  am. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  BURGER.  Then 
raise  your  right  hand  and  repeat  after 
me. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Warren  Earl  Burger,  adminis- 
tered to  the  President  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
which  he  repeated,  as  follows: 

I,  Ronald  Reagan,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  So  help 
me  God. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  BURGER.  Con- 
gratulations. 

[Applause.] 

[Four  ruffles  and  flourishes,  "Hall  to 
the  Chief,"  and  2I-gun  salute.] 

IMAnCURAL  ADDRESS 

President  REAGAN.  Senator  Ma- 
thias, Chief  Justice  Burger,  Vice 
President  Bush.  Speaker  O'Neill,  Sen- 
ator Dole,  Reverend  Clergy,  members 
of  my  family  and  friends,  and  my 
fellow  citizens: 

This  day  has  been  made  brighter 
with  the  presence  here  of  one  who,  for 
a  time,  has  been  absent — Senator  John 
Stennis. 

God  bless  you  and  welcome  back. 

[Applause.] 


There  is,  however,  one  who  is  not 
with  us  today:  Representative  OiLUS 
Long  of  Louisiana  left  us  last  night.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  all  Join  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer. 

[Moment  of  silent  prayer.] 

Amen. 

There  are  no  words  adequate  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  the  great  honor 
that  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  I  wUl 
do  my  utmost  to  be  deserving  of  your 
trust. 

This  is,  as  Senator  Mathias  told  us, 
the  50th  time  that  we  the  people  have 
celebrated  this  historic  occasion. 
When  the  first  President,  George 
Washington,  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
Bible,  he  stood  less  than  a  single  day's 
Journey  by  horseback  from  raw.  un- 
tamed wilderness. 

There  were  4  million  Americans  in  a 
union  of  13  States.  Today  we  are  60 
times  as  many  in  a  union  of  50  States. 
We  have  lighted  the  world  with  our  In- 
ventions, gone  to  the  aid  of  mankind 
wherever  in  the  world  there  was  a  cry 
for  help.  Journeyed  to  the  Moon  and 
safely  returned. 

So  much  has  changed.  And  yet  we 
stand  together  as  we  did  two  centuries 
ago. 

When  I  took  this  oath  4  years  ago,  I 
did  so  in  a  time  of  economic  stress. 
Voices  were  r&lsed  saying  we  had  to 
look  to  our  past  for  the  greatness  and 
glory.  But  we,  the  present-day  Ameri- 
cans, are  not  given  to  looking  back- 
ward. In  this  blessed  land,  there  is 
always  a  better  tomorrow. 

Four  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  you  of  a 
new  beginning  and  we  have  accom- 
plished that.  But  in  another  sense,  our 
new  beginning  is  a  continuation  of 
that  beginning  created  two  centuries 
ago  when,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
government,  the  people  said,  was  not 
our  master,  it  is  our  servant;  its  only 
power  that  which  we  the  people  allow 
it  to  have. 

That  system  has  never  failed  us,  but, 
for  a  time,  we  failed  the  system.  We 
asked  things  of  government  that  gov- 
ernment was  not  equipped  to  give.  We 
yielded  authority  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment that  properly  belonged  to 
States  or  to  local  governments  or  to 
the  people  themselves.  We  allowed 
taxes  and  inflation  to  rob  us  of  our 
eamings  and  savings  and  watched  the 
great  industrial  machine  that  had 
made  us  the  most  productive  people 
on  Earth  slow  down  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  Increase. 

By  1980,  we  knew  it  was  time  to 
renew  our  faith,  to  strive  with  all  our 
strength  toward  the  ultimate  in  indi- 
vidual freedom  consistent  with  an  or- 
derly society. 

We  believed  then  and  now  there  are 
no  limits  to  growth  and  human 
progress  when  men  and  women  are 
free  to  follow  their  dreams.  And  we 
were  right. 

[Applause.] 

And  we  were  right  to  believe  that. 
Tax  rates  have  been  reduced,  inflation 


cut  dramatically,  and  more  people  are 
employed  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory. 

We  are  creating  a  nation  once  again 
vibrant,  robust,  and  alive.  But  there 
are  many  mountains  yet  to  climb.  We 
will  not  rest  until  every  American 
enjoys  the  fullness  of  freedom,  digni- 
ty, and  opportunity  as  our  birthright. 
It  is  our  birthright  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Republic,  and  we'll  meet  this 
challenge. 

These  will  be  years  when  Americans 
have  restored  their  confidence  and 
tradition  of  progress;  when  our  values 
of  faith,  family,  work,  and  neighbor- 
hood were  restated  for  a  modem  age; 
when  our  economy  was  finally  freed 
from  government's  grip;  when  we 
made  sincere  efforts  at  meaningful 
arms  reduction,  rebuilding  our  de- 
fenses, our  economy,  and  developing 
new  technologies,  and  helped  preserve 
peace  in  a  troubled  world;  when  Amer- 
icans courageously  supported  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  self-government, 
and  free  enterprise  throughout  the 
world,  and  turned  the  tide  of  history 
away  from  totalitarian  darkness  and 
into  the  warm  sunlight  of  human  free- 
dom. 

[Applause.] 

My  fellow  citizens,  our  Nation  is 
poised  for  greatness.  We  must  do  what 
we  know  is  right  and  do  it  with  all  our 
might.  Let  history  say  of  us,  these 
were  golden  years — when  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  reborn,  when  free- 
dom gained  new  life,  when  America 
reached  for  her  best. 

Our  two-party  system  has  served  us 
well  over  the  years,  but  never  better 
than  in  those  times  of  great  challenge 
when  we  came  together  not  as  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  but  as  Americans 
united  in  a  common  cause. 

[Applause.] 

Two  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  a 
Boston  lawyer  named  Adams  and  a 
Virginia  planter  named  Jefferson, 
members  of  that  remarkable  group 
who  met  in  Independence  Hall  and 
dared  to  think  they  could  start  the 
world  over  again,  left  us  an  important 
lesson.  They  had  t>ecome  political 
rivals  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1800.  Then  years  later,  when  both 
were  retired,  and  age  had  softened 
their  anger,  they  began  to  si>eak  to 
each  other  again  through  letters.  A 
bond  was  reestablished  between  those 
two  who  had  helped  create  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours. 

In  1826,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
both  died.  They  died  on  the  same  day, 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and 
that  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

In  one  of  those  letters  exchanged  in 
the  sunset  of  their  lives,  Jefferson 
wrote: 

It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when, 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  we  were 
fellow  laborers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling 
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for  what  Is  most  valuable  to  man.  his  right 
to  seli-govenunent.  Laboring  always  at  the 
same  oar.  with  some  wave  ever  ahead 
threatening  to  overwhelm  us.  and  yet  pass- 
ing harmless  ...  we  rode  through  the 
storm  with  heart  and  hand. 

Well,  with  heart  and  hand,  let  us 
stand  as  one  today:  One  people  under 
God  determined  that  our  future  shall 
be  worthy  of  our  past.  As  we  do.  we 
must  not  repeat  the  well-intentioned 
errors  of  our  past.  We  must  never 
again  abuse  the  trust  of  working  men 
and  women,  by  sending  their  earnings 
on  a  futile  chase  after  the  spiraling  de- 
mands of  a  blo&ted  Federal  Establish- 
ment. You  elected  us  in  1980  to  end 
this  prescription  for  disaster,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  reelected  us  in  1984 
to  reverse  course. 

[Applause.] 

At  the  heart  of  our  efforts  is  one 
idea  vindicated  by  25  straight  months 
of  economic  growth:  Freedom  and  in- 
centives unleash  the  drive  and  entre- 
preneurial genius  that  are  the  core  of 
human  progress.  We  have  begtm  to  In- 
crease the  rewards  for  work,  savings, 
and  investment,  reduce  the  increase  in 
the  cost  and  size  of  government  and  its 
interference  in  people's  lives. 

We  must  simplify  our  tax  system, 
make  it  more  fair,  and  bring  the  rates 
down  for  all  who  work  and  earn.  We 
must  think  anew  and  move  with  a  new 
boldness,  so  every  American  who  seeks 
work  can  find  work;  so  the  least 
among  us  shall  have  an  equal  chance 
to  achieve  the  greatest  things— to  be 
heroes  who  heal  our  sick,  feed  the 
hungry,  protect  peace  among  nations, 
and  leave  this  world  a  better  place. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  Ameri- 
can Emancipation— a  great  national 
drive  to  tear  down  economic  barriers 
and  liberate  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
the  most  distressed  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. My  friends,  together  we  can  do 
this,  and  do  it  we  must,  so  help  me 
God. 

Prom  new  freedom  will  spring  new 
opportunities  for  growth,  a  more  pro- 
ductive, fulfilled  and  united  people, 
and  a  stronger  America— an  America 
that  will  lead  the  technological  revolu- 
tion, and  also  open  its  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  to  the  treasures  of  literature, 
music  and  poetry,  and  the  values  of 
faith,  courage,  and  love. 

A  dynamic  economy,  with  more  citi- 
zens working  and  paying  taxes,  will  be 
oiu"  strongest  tool  to  bring  down 
budget  deficits.  But  an  almost  unbro- 
ken 30  years  of  deficit  spending  has  fi- 
nally brought  us  to  a  time  of  reckon- 
ing. 

We  have  come  to  a  turning  point,  a 
moment  for  hard  decisions.  I  have 
asked  the  Cabinet  and  my  staff  a  ques- 
tion, and  now  I  put  the  same  question 
to  all  of  you:  If  not  us.  who?  And  If  not 
now,  when?  It  must  be  done  by  all  of 
us  going  forward  with  a  program 
aimed  at  reaching  a  balanced  budget. 
We  can  then  begin  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt. 


I  will  shortly  submit  a  budget  to  the 
Congress  aimed  at  freezing  Govern- 
ment program  spending  for  the  next 
year.  Beyond  that,  we  must  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  permanently  control 
Government's  power  to  tax  and  spend. 

We  must  act  now  to  protect  future 
generations  from  Government's  desire 
to  spend  Its  citizens'  money  and  tax 
them  into  servitude  when  the  bills 
come  due.  Let  us  make  it  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  in. 

[Applause.] 

We  have  already  started  returning 
to  the  people  and  to  State  and  local 
governments  responsibilities  better 
handled  by  them.  Now,  there  is  a  place 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  mat- 
ters of  social  compassion.  But  our  ftm- 
damental  goals  must  be  to  reduce  de- 
pendency and  upgrade  the  dignity  of 
those  who  are  infirm  or  disadvan- 
taged. And  here  a  growing  economy 
and  support  from  family  and  commu- 
nity offer  our  best  chance  for  a  society 
where  compassion  is  a  way  of  life, 
where  the  old  and  Infirm  are  cared  for, 
the  young  and.  yes.  the  unborn  pro- 
tected, and  the  unfortunate  looked 
after  and  made  self-sufficient. 

[Applause.] 

And  there  is  another  area  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  a  part. 
As  an  older  American.  I  remember  a 
time  when  people  of  different  race, 
creed,  or  ethnic  origin  in  our  land 
found  hatred  and  prejudice  installed 
in  social  custom  and.  yes.  in  law.  There 
Is  no  story  more  heartening  in  our  his- 
tory than  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  toward  the  "brotherhood  of 
man"  that  God  intended  for  us.  Let  us 
resolve  there  wUl  t)e  no  turning  back 
or  hesitation  on  the  road  to  an  Amer- 
ica rich  in  dignity  and  abundant  with 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 

[Applause.] 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  the  people 
will  build  an  American  opporttmity  so- 
ciety in  which  all  of  us— white  and 
black,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old- 
will  go  forward  together  arm  in  arm. 
Again,  let  us  remember  that  though 
our  heritage  is  one  of  blood  lines  from 
every  comer  of  the  Earth,  we  are  all 
Americans  pledged  to  carry  on  this 
last,  best  hope  of  man  on  Earth. 

[Applause.] 

I  have  spoken  of  our  domestic  goals 
and  the  limitations  which  we  should 
put  on  our  National  Goverrmient.  Now 
let  me  turn  to  to  a  task  which  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  National 
Government— the  safety  and  security 
of  our  people. 

Today  we  utter  no  prayer  more  fer- 
vently than  the  ancient  prayer  for 
peace  on  Earth.  Yet  history  has  shown 
that  peace  will  not  come  nor  will  our 
freedom  be  preserved  by  good  will 
alone.  There  are  those  in  the  world 
who  scorn  our  vision  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom.  One  nation,  the  Soviet 


Union,  has  conducted  the  greatest 
military  buildup  in  the  history  of  man, 
building  arsenals  of  awesome  offensive 
weapons. 

We  have  made  progress  in  restoring 
our  defense  capability.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  must  \)e  no 
wavering  by  us.  nor  any  doubts  by 
others,  that  America  will  meet  her  re- 
sponsibilities to  remain  free,  secure, 
and  at  peace. 

[Applause.] 

There  is  only  one  way  sciely  and  le- 
gitimately to  reduce  the  cost  of  na- 
tional security,  and  that  is  to  reduce 
the  need  for  it.  And  this  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  not  Just  discussing 
limits  on  a  further  increase  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  seek,  instead,  to  reduce 
their  number.  We  seek  the  total  elimi- 
nation one  day  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  face  of  the  E^arth. 

[Applause.] 

Now.  for  decades,  we  and  the  Soviets 
have  lived  under  the  threat  of  mutual 
assuired  destruction:  if  either  resorted 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
other  could  retaliate  and  destroy  the 
one  who  had  started  it.  Is  there  either 
logic  or  morality  in  believing  that  if 
one  side  threatens  to  kill  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  our  only  recourse 
is  to  threaten  killing  tens  of  millions 
of  theirs? 

I  have  approved  a  research  program 
to  find,  if  we  can,  a  security  shield 
that  would  destroy  nuclear  missiles 
before  they  reach  their  target.  It 
wouldn't  kill  people.  It  would  destroy 
weapons.  It  wouldn't  militarize  space, 
it  would  help  demilitarize  the  arsenals 
of  Earth.  It  would  render  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete.  We  wlU  meet  with 
the  Soviets,  hoping  that  we  can  agree 
on  a  way  to  rid  the  world  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  destruction. 

We  strive  for  peace  and  security, 
heartened  by  the  changes  all  around 
us.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
niunber  of  democracies  in  the  world 
has  grown  fourfold.  Human  freedom  is 
on  the  march,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  our  own  hemisphere.  Freedom  Is 
one  of  the  deepest  and  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  spirit.  People 
worldwide  hunger  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  for  those  Inalienable 
rights  that  make  for  human  dignity 
and  progress. 

America  must  remain  freedom's 
staunchest  friend,  for  freedom  is  our 
best  ally 

[Applause.] 

And  it  is  the  world's  only  hope,  to 
conquer  poverty  and  preserve  peace. 
Every  blow  we  inflict  against  poverty 
will  be  a  blow  against  its  dark  allies  of 
oppression  and  war.  Every  victory  for 
human  freedom  will  be  a  victory  for 
world  peace. 

So  we  go  forward  today,  a  Nation 
still  mighty  in  its  youth  and  powerful 
in    its    purpose.    With    our    alliances 


strengthened,  with  our  economy  lead- 
ing the  world  to  a  new  age  of  economic 
expansion,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
rich  in  possibilities.  And  all  this  be- 
cause we  have  worked  and  acted  to- 
gether, not  as  members  of  political 
parties,  but  as  Americans. 

My  friends,  we  live  in  a  world  that  is 
lit  by  lightning.  So  much  is  changing 
and  will  change,  but  so  much  endures, 
and  transcends  time. 

History  is  a  ribbon,  always  unfurl- 
ing: history  is  a  Journey.  And  as  we 
continue  our  Journey,  we  think  of 
those  who  traveled  before  us.  We 
stand  together  again  at  the  steps  of 
this  symbol  of  our  democracy— or  we 
would  have  been  standing  at  the  steps 
if  it  hadn't  gotten  so  cold.  Now  we  are 
standing  inside  this  symbol  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Now  we  hear  again  the 
echoes  of  our  past. 

A  General  falls  to  his  knees  in  the 
hard  snow  of  Valley  Forge;  a  lonely 
President  paces  the  darkened  halls, 
and  ponders  his  struggle  to  preserve 
the  Union;  the  men  of  the  Alamo  call 
out  encouragement  to  each  other;  a 
settler  pushes  west  and  sings  a  song, 
and  the  song  echoes  out  forever  and 
fills  the  unknowing  air. 

It  is  the  American  sound.  It  is  hope- 
ful, big-hearted,  idealistic,  daring, 
decent,  and  fair.  That's  our  heritage; 
that  is  our  song.  We  sing  it  still.  For 
all  our  problems,  oiu-  differences,  we 
are  together  as  of  old.  as  we  raise  our 
voices  to  the  God  who  is  the  Author  of 
this  most  tender  music.  And  may  He 
continue  to  hold  us  close  as  we  fill  the 
world  with  our  sound— sound  in  unity, 
affection,  and  love.  One  people  under 
God.  dedicated  to  the  dream  of  free- 
dom that  He  has  placed  in  the  human 
heart,  called  upon  now  to  pass  that 
dream  on  to  a  waiting  and  hopeful 
world. 

God  bless  you  and  may  God  bless 
America. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  I'll  ask  the  Reverend 
Peter  Gomes,  minister  in  the  Memori- 
al Church  of  Harvard  University,  to 
pronounce  the  benediction.  Following 
the  benediction,  these  proceedings  will 
be  concluded  by  the  playing  of  'The 
National  Anthem"  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Band. 

Reverend  GOMES.  Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage:  We 
hiunbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
will.  Bless  our  land  with  honorable  in- 
dustry, sound  learning,  and  pure  man- 
ners. Save  us  from  discord,  violence, 
and  confusion,  and  the  frailty  of  our 
own  hearts.  Defend  our  liberties,  pre- 
serve our  unity,  and  fashion  into  one 
united  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and 
tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  fortitude  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of 


these  United  States  and  all  those  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  authority  of 
government,  to  the  end  that  Justice 
and  peace  may  flourish  at  home  and 
abroad.  Make  us,  with  them,  equal  to 
our  high  trusts:  reverent  in  the  use  of 
freedom.  Just  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
generotis  in  the  protection  of  weak- 
ness. May  wisdom  and  compassion  be 
the  stability  of  our  times,  and  our 
deepest  trust  In  Thee,  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Unto  Thee  we  ascribe  all  honor  and 
glory,  and.  In  thanksgiving  and  in 
hope,  we  commend  now  to  Thy  eternal 
protection  ourselves,  our  Nation,  and 
our  world.  Amen. 

"The  National  Anthem"  was  played 
by  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  au- 
dience standing. 

[Applause.] 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded at  12:15  pjn. 


The  Senate  met  at  4  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  ThusmohoI. 


PRAYESl 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  year.  "Give  me  a  light  that 
I  may  tread  safely  into  the  unknown." 
And  he  replied.  "Go  out  into  the  dai^- 
ness  and  put  your  hand  Into  the  hand 
of  God.  That  shall  be  to  you  better 
than  light  and  safer  than  a  known 
way." 

The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord,  and  he  delighted  in  His 
way. 

Father  of  Light,  thank  You  for  be- 
ginnings. Thank  You  for  the  lessons  of 
the  past  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
future,  bright  with  hope,  when  we 
walk  with  our  hands  in  Yours. 

May  the  next  2  years  of  Congress 
and  4  years  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  be  under  Your  continuous 
direction  and  blessing. 

Imponderable  issues  face  our  leader- 
ship, Father  the  mammoth  national 
debt;  the  persistent  deficit;  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  the 
poor,  and  the  oppressed;  moral  decay; 
crime;  terrorism;  and  the  relentless 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Gracious  God,  grant  our  leaders  the 
humility  and  good  sense  to  put  their 
hands  in  the  hand  of  God  and  to  move 
Into  the  irresistible  future,  trusting  in 
your  wisdom,  power,  and  compassion. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  way. 
the  truth,  and  the  light.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2 
P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. January  22.  1985. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions 
and  the  submission  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on  to- 
morrow, the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  or  special  orders:  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson].  Senator  STArFoso.  and 
Senator  Leaht. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  possible  to 
add  my  name  to  that  list? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SEaf  ATE  SCHE3)ULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  Members  present  and 
those  who  may  be  listening  a  brief 
idea  of  what  may  happen  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Tomorrow,  January  22,  we  will  con- 
vene at  2  o'clock.  There  will  be  1  hour 
of  special  orders  to  eulogize  the  late 
Senator  George  Aiken.  There  wlD  be  a 
brief  period  for  morning  business 
sometime  following  that  special  order. 

On  Wednesday,  January  23,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session. 

On  Thursday,  January  24.  we  will 
convene  at  noon,  but  we  may  or  may 
not  be  in  session.  I  hope  to  determine 
that  this  afternoon. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  in  session 
on  Friday  unless  committees  have  re- 
ported nominations  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees completes  its  work  and  we  have 
resolutions  pending  in  that  area. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  have  Just 
given  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  details— not  full 
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details  yet— of  how  we  are  coming 
along  on  our  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees:  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  act 
until  we  make  certain  determinations. 

We  have  made  progress  in  reducing 
the  size  of  a  number  of  committees, 
and  we  believe  that  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
TUfGLT],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Committees. 

In  the  event  that  nominations  will 
be  reported,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
firm those  nominations  on  Friday  of 
this  week.  If  not,  we  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  ANNUAL 
REGISTRATION  OF  MASS  MAIL- 
INGS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  February  1  filing 
date.  I  would  like  to  remind  Senators 
of  the  requirements  concerning  regis- 
tration of  mass  mailings  under  Senate 
rule  40. 

Members  are  required  to  register  an- 
nually such  mass  mailings.  The  1984 
calendar  year  filing  will  be  due  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1985.  Mass  mailings  are  also 
accepted  on  a  "as  mailed"  basis  if 
Members  so  desire. 

For  your  information,  following  are 
excerpts  from  rule  40: 

...  3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  In- 
formation under  the  frank,  by  a  mass  mail- 
ing (as  defined  in  Section  3210<aX6HE)  of 
Title  39.  United  SUtes  Code),  the  Senator 
shall  register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary, 
a  description  of  the  group  or  groups  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  matter 
maUed,  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed  .  .  . 

Mass  mailing  registrations  should  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510,  telephone  224-0322. 
Registration  forms  can  be  obtained  at 
that  office. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  THE  YEAR 
END  REPORT  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mail- 
ing and  filing  date  for  the  January  31 
year  end  report  required  by  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act,  as  amended 
is  Thursday,  January  31,  1985.  Princi- 
pal campaign  committees  supporting 
Senate  candidates  file  their  reports 
with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  232  Hart  BuUding,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510.  telephone:  202-224- 
0322. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  office 
of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  an  honor  that  is  awarded 
only  to  a  very  senior  Member  of  the 
majority  party.  Since  1946.  with  only 
one  exception,  it  has  been  conferred 
on  the  most  senior  Member  of  the 
party  in  control  of  the  Senate. 

On  January  3.  the  Senate  continued 
this  practice  by  electing  the  most 
senior  Republican  Member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxjh- 
iioin>],  as  President  pro  tempore,  a  po- 
sition he  has  held  with  distinction 
since  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmohd]  since 
I  entered  the  Senate  on  January  3. 
1959.  During  these  past  26  years.  I 
have  come  to  respect  and  admire  his 
ability  and  dedication  to  his  duties  as 
a  Member  of  this  body.  Since  the  97th 
Congress,  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  along  with 
performing  the  additional  duties  of 
President  pro  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THURMom)] 
has  approached  his  new  responsibil- 
ities with  his  customary  diligence  and 
enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  most  visible  assignments 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  is  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  when  the  Vice 
President  is  not  present.  While  the 
presiding  Job  Is  shared  among  Republi- 
can Senators,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THX7SMOin>]  as  President 
pro  tempore  Is  almost  always  present 
to  preside  over  the  daily  oi>enlng  of 
each  Senate  session. 

A  leas  publicly  visible,  but  extremely 
important,  duty  is  to  be  available  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions on  behalf  of  the  Senate  before 
the  legislation  Is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  consideration.  This  responsibil- 
ity often  Involves  being  present  after 
the  Senate  has  completed  Its  work  for 
the  day;  and  in  the  case  of  a  sine  die 
adjournment — or  when  the  Senate  re- 
cesses for  legislative  breaks  from  time 
to  time  during  the  year— it  can  mean 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  is  re- 
quired to  remain  in  Washington  for  a 
number  of  days  while  these  various 
measures  are  being  processed  and 
properly  enrolled. 

Our  President  pro  tempore.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  has  carried  out  this 
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portion  of  his  responsibilities  with  par 
tlcular  diligence. 

The  Senate  is  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  the  services  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THURMOifs]  as  its 
President  pro  tempore.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  to 
him  on  his  election  for  the  third  time 
as  President  pro  tempore,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  for  the 
duration  of  the  99th  Congress. 

The  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
THTTRMOirsl  is,  first  of  all.  a  gentle- 
man. He  is  liked  by  everybody  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  a  reasonable 
man.  He  is  a  courteous  man.  He  is  an 
understanding  man.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  considerate  of  the  problems  of  the 
leadership,  and  is  always  willing  to 
listen  to  any  Senator  who  has  an  op- 
posite view,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  respect  him  for  that. 

I  have  been  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond over  these  26  years.  Senator 
Thurmond  has  been  and  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. 

I  remember  the  late  Senator  Dick 
Russell  saying  to  me  one  day,  when  we 
were  talking  about  Strom  Thitrmond, 
"He  is  absolutely  fearless." 

He  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  works  hard,  as  hard  as  any 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  call  Strom  Thurmond  my 
friend. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  very  humbled  by  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
wish  to  express  to  him  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation. 

I  came  here  in  January  1955.  and  I 
have  known  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate.  He  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  him.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  parlia- 
mentarians I  have  ever  known  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  man  of  character  and 
Integrity. 

Those  words  coming  from  him  mean 
a  great  deal  for  me.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated on  the  opening  day  of  Congress. 
I  think  everyone,  as  the  Senator  well 
stated,  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Having  served  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond—In  fact  he  is  my  chairman  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee— I  can  under- 
score his  total  fairness,  accessibility, 
and  willingness  to  listen  to  opposite 
points  of  view;  and  I  must  say,  in  my 
role  as  I  am  sort  of  feeling  around 
what  I  do  in  the  leadership  role.  I 
found  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
to  be  very  helpful,  very  understanding, 
and  willing  to  sort  of  give  me  a  little 
guidance  from  time  to  time,  and  that  I 
also  appreciate  very  much. 

So  I  wish  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him.  I  feel  he  is  going  to  make 
one  of  the  greatest  majority  leaders 
the  Senate  has  had,  and  I  assure  him 
of  my  full  cooperation. 

I  thank  him  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  Senator 
Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  add  very 
swiftly  my  congratulations  and  respect 
to  Senator  Strom  Thxtrmond. 

He  served  with  my  father  in  this 
Chamber  which  was  a  great  honor  to 
my  father. 

I  met  Strom  Thurmond  in  1963  in 
this  Chamber,  and  I  serve,  as  Senator 
Dole  does,  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  is  my  chairman  as  it  is  Sena- 
tor Dole's  chairman.  In  my  particular 
line  of  work,  which  has  been  dabbling 
in  the  mysteries  of  immigration 
reform— an  issue  filled  with  about 
every  kind  of  human  emotion  one  can 
conjure:  emotion,  fear,  guilt,  and 
racism— this  man  has  been  so  support- 
ive, so  kind,  so  expressedly  optimistic 
as  I  deal  with  that,  and  I  am  deeply 
appreciative. 

He  has  been  of  marvelous  assistance 
to  me  and  his  wise  counsel  and  guid- 
ance have  aided  me  so  greatly  in  the 
Senate. 

So  to  Strom  Thurmond,  who  is 
always  gracious,  thanks  for  your  work 
with  me  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  you  guided  me  through  that 
shoal,  as  has  another  remarkable  vet- 
eran. Senator  Dole. 

So,  I  Just  wish  to  add  my  note  and 
tell  what  a  gracious  addition  it  is  to 
have  you,  sir,  and  Nancy,  and  Nancy 
Moore,  Strom,  Paul,  and  Julie  as  re- 
markable friends  of  ours,  Ann  and 
myself.  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

He  came  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  made  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers there.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  done  a  finer  Job  within  the 
subcommittee  than  he  has  with  immi- 
gration. He  is  Mr.  Immigration.  He 
knows  more  about  it  than  any  other 
person  I  have  come  in  contact  with. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  him 
and  his  family. 

I  thank  him  again  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  OATH  OF 
OFFICE  TO  SENATOR  ROCKE- 
FELLER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  make  note,  of  the 
fact  that  on  January  15  while  the 
Senate  was  in  adjournment,  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  IV,  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  ORDER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
measures  which  I  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 3  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Byrd  on  January  3,  1985, 
are  as  follows: 

Sehatc  Rksolutioh  3— To  Imfeove  Senate 
PaocEsuKn 

Mr.  Byrd  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  ordered  to  lie  over  under 
the  rule. 

8.  Res.  3 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordlngB)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution: 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  times  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
Jointly  agreed  by  a  non-debatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  Joint  agreement  by  non-de- 
baUble  motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  Intervening 
action  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  is  ordered:  and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  In  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties:  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  8  and  7:  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n):  and  rule  XXXIII,  para- 
graph 2:  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 


days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  Is  not 
to  be  televised. 

8k.  3.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondenU  Oallery,  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  Information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
■peak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  Interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  Implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  Install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 

Pmvided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  spedfled  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subaecUon, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( 1 )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings,  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  In 
subsections  (b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of 
this  resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety 
days  after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings 
took  place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  SUtes  copies  of  such  record- 
ings: Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appro- 
priate Senate  procurement  and  other  regu- 
lations. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  SUtes  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premlsss  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
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ment  of  a  fee  eqiuU  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  t>een  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee, 
(b)  During  such  test  period- 
CD  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not 
be  used   for  political  or  commercial   pur- 


Sk.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  t>e  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations. 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sbc.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.(aKl),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee  and  each  sut>com- 
mlttee  thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  memt)ership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Sec.  10  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sk.  11.  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered." 

Sec.  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

"6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounce that  any  recorded  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled to  or  does  occur  immediately  after  an- 
other recorded  vote  shall  be  no  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  duration." 

Sec.  13.  Paragraph  i  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "4":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  biU." 

Sec.  U.  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  t>e  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  without  any  intervening  action, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 

Sec.  15.  Rule  XVII,  paragraph  5,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidajrs)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  In  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

(1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

(B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  16.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption    a    semicolon    and    the    following: 

"OKRMAHnrESS": 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  In  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
Intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  Is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  blU  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shaU  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane." 

Sec.  17.  Paragraph  7  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  rv  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quortim  Is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?'  " 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thi;-ds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting-except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 


chosen  and  sworn-then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree,  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  t>eginnlng  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry sunendment,  or  amen(lment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  or  their  designee,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  Inmie- 
diately  before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  In  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  In  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  is  invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed  with.". 

Sen A'TE  RESOLtrrioN  20— To  Amend  the 
Cloture  Rule  or  the  Senate 

Mr.  Byrd  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  20 

Resolved.  That  Paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 


to  the  Senate  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the 
question: 

'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn-then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  pro|x>sed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  It  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  an  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, and  unless  it  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  In  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order.  Including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shaU  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  Imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  Is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  In  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  ahall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed,  with.". 

Senate  RBaoLt;noN  31— To  Pkohtbit 
Polling  From  Committebs 

Mr.  Btrb  submitted  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  31 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph 
7.(a)(l).  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"7.(a)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  Its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 


sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  It  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Senate  Resolution  22— To  Improve  the 
Rttle  on  Treaties 

Mr.  Byrd  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  22 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXX.  paragraph 
Kb).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment.  It 
shall,  imleas  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  ma?  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  Injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Senate  RESOLimoN  23— To  Providb  for 
E^LECTSONic  Voting  in  the  Senate 

Mi.  Btro  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  23 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered.". 

Sbc.  2.  Rule  XII  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roU  CAll  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

8.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concurrence 
of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  announce  that 
any  recorded  vote  that  is  scheduled  to  or 
does  occur  immediately  after  another  re- 
corded vote  shall  be  no  longer  than  five 
minutes  In  duration." 

Senate  Resolution  24— To  Limit  Legisla- 
tive Amendments  to  General  ArmopRiA- 
TiONS  Bills 

Mr.  Btrd  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  24 
Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "4":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  Is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill." 
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Sknats  RssoLonoM  25— To  Lim n  Tim  on 
THK  Monoif  TO  Procxed 

Mr.  Btrs  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rbs.  25 

Resolved,  That  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  without  any  intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 

Skn ATX  RisoLDTiON  26— To  Provids  For  A 
2-Dat  Rtru  iR  Lnu  or  a  3-Dat  Rule 

B^.  Btrs  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rxs.  26 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XVII.  paragraph  5,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  In  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

<1)  may  be  waived  by  joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

(E)  any  executive  decision,  determination. 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

SKif  ATS  Resolution  27— To  Providb  for 
Gexmankness  or  Relkvanct  or  Amendkents 

Mr.  Byrd  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "ger- 
maneness": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  sunendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 


tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
Intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  ntatter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  la  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane. 

Senate  Resolution  28— To  Imtrote  Senate 
Procedures 

Mr.  Btrs  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdminlBtration. 
S.  Res.  28 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  times  as 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
jointly  agreed  by  a  nondebatable  motion. 
voted  on  without  intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  Joint  agreement  by  nonde- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  Intervening 
action  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  is  ordered: 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties; 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  In 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX,  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  Kn);  and  rule  XXXIII,  para- 
graph 2:  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  Is  not 
to  be  televised. 


Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  ( 1 )  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news-gathering,  educational, 
or  Information  distributing-entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants: 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  uncessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-qusillty  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 

Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  In 
clauses  (I)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  E>oorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  ( I )  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studies,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in 
subsection  (bKl)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  In  clauses  (I)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  Involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 


them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee, 
(b)  During  such  test  period- 
CD  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established; 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  t>e  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
brottdcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It  not 
t>e  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  t>e  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  9.  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  7.  (aKl).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  Its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  Its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  .10  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling." 

Sec.  10.  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  ia 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment.  It 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  l>e  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec.  11.  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered.". 
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Sec.  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  t>eginnlng  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

"6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounce that  any  recorded  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled to  or  does  occur  immediately  after  an- 
other recorded  vote  shall  be  no  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  duration.". 

Sec.  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "4";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator against  an  amendment  to  a  general  ap- 
propriations bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  Is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  la 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill.". 

Sec.  14.  Rule  VIII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  made  at  any  time  other  than  the 
morning  hour  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours, 
to  t>e  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
or  their  designees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  without  any  Intervening  action,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
motion." 

Sec.  15.  Rule  XVII,  paragraph  5,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measuire  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

"(1)  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

"(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.". 

Sec.  16.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"GERMANENESS"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragaraph: 


"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
In  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
Intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  Is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  sup«i«- 
graph  (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  Kpjte»l  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shaU  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relat2  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane.". 

Sec.  17.  Paragraph  7  of  Rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  rv  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  being  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  det>ate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  except  on  a  measure 
or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
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Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  It  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  If  an  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  or  a  complete  sub- 
stitute, and  unless  It  had  been  so  submitted 
at  least  one  hour  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  cloture  vote  if  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilato- 
ry amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order.  Including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate.  Whenever  an 
appeal  Is  taken  under  this  rule  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  of  an  amendment,  the 
vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  shaU  be  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader,  or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  Imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If.  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  Is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  llneatlon  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  untU  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 

"After  cloture  Is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment.  Including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed,  with.". 

Snf  ATS  RasoLunoii  99— To  iMraova  Sbiatx 

PROCKDtTRCS 

Mr.  Btw>  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Rss.  29 

Reaolvtd,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordlnga)  of 
proceedings  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

<b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  at  such  time  aa 
the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
Jointly  agreed  by  a  non-debatable  motion, 
voted  on  without  Intervening  action,  and  to 
be  concluded  by  Joint  agreement  by  non-de- 
batable motion  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  voted  on  without  Intervening 
action,  except  for  any  time  when  a  meeting 
with  closed  doors  Is  ordered;  and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 


equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties;  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  proviaions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate; 
rule  XIX.  paragraphs  8  and  7;  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2;  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  debate  is  not 
to  be  televised. 

Sk.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "Uve"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondenU  Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  Information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rule*  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sac.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Prealdlnc  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognlaed  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognised  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  Interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  Implemented  aa  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

(1)  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  twth  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures); 

(2)  employ  neceHary  expert  consultants; 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  Install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment arid  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  In 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  Installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
minlatration. 

(c)  The  Serteant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  neccMary,  working  In  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  (3) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (8)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in 
subsection  (bKl)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  poaalble.  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 


the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subseciton,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regtila- 
tlons. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  SUtes  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  Involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  Installed. 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee. 

(b)  During  such  test  period- 
CD  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established; 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  AdmliUstration.  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
syst«n  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

<3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sac.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poaea. 

Sac.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sac.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  In  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 


THE  INAUGURATION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  the  inauguration  proceedings  con- 
ducted today  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  may  appear  in  the  Rbcoro 
and,  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  the  inaugura- 
tion proceedings  may  be  printed  first 
in  the  Record  for  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IX>LE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  Is  using  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  There  is  still  time 
remaining  to  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is. 


THANKS  TO  SENATORS 
MATHIAS  AND  FORD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  a 
moment  at  this  time,  and  I  will  do  so 
more  fully  later,  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  Sena- 
tor Mathias,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  Sena- 
tor Ford,  for  their  tireless  efforts  In 
-the  entire  Inaugural  proceedings. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  probably  has  not  had 
any  sleep  last  night  l>ecause  suddenly 
at  6  o'clock  yesterday  the  parade  was 
canceled  and  a  bit  later  the  outside 
swearing-in  ceremony  was  canceled, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
calling  me  looking  for  something  of 
sympathy  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Moral  support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Moral  support.  But  that 
was  about  all  I  was  able  to  provide. 

But  I  must  say  along  with  his  wife, 
Ann,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  proud  of  the  work  he 
has  done  not  only  in  this  event  but  in 
many  other  areas. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  say, 
and  I  will  have  a  further  statement  on 
this  at  some  later  date,  that  I  believe 
the  President  has  In  effect  invited 
Congress  to  participate  In  his  second 
term  in  making  these  very  difficult  de- 
cisions. 

The  tone  of  the  President's  inaugu- 
ral address  in  my  view  was  just  right.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  could  have  been 
offended  by  what  the  President  said, 
whether  Democrat,  Republican,  inde- 
pendent, or  someone  who  Just  does  not 
care. 

The  President  was  not  here  In  any 
partisan  way.  He  was  speaking  to  the 
American  people,  those  who  voted  for 
him,  those  who  voted  against  him,  and 
I  assume  those  who  did  not  vote  at  all. 

He  stressed,  as  I  think  he  properly 
should  have  stressed,  the  need  for  re- 
straint on  Federal  spending,  and  I  in- 
terpret his  statement  as  meaning  that 
is  the  No.  1  priority,  and  obviously, 
arms  control,  tax  simplification, 
making  certain  that  we  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  dis- 
abled, senior  citizens,  whatever  special 
cases  and  vtilnerable  groups  there  may 
be. 

So  I  indicate  for  the  Record  at  this 
time  that  the  President  made  an  excel- 


lent speech.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
Republican  and  proud  to  be  a  support- 
er of  Ronald  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush,  and  I  believe  they 
will  find  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  will  be  welcome  in  the 
White  House,  be  important  to  Amer- 
ica, and  we  will  act  responsibly.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
We  know  there  are  no  gimmicks,  no 
painless  solutions. 

I  believe  the  American  people 
demand  it  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  in  a  bipartisan  way  will  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  we  have 
and  the  opportunities  we  have.  We 
will  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  wc  have  the  will  to  govern. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  make  some  reference  to  the  efforts 
that  my  wife  and  I  Invested  in  the  In- 
augural proceedings  today.  Since  he 
has  done  that,  I  think  I  have  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  to  give  the  credit 
where  the  credit  is  really  due.  because 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
achievement  by  personnel  of  various 
Government  agencies,  first  of  all.  to 
prepare  the  inauguration  as  it  was 
originally  planned  at  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  then,  as  of  9  o'clock 
last  night,  to  convert  an  Immense  out- 
side activity  into  the  more  compressed 
ceremony  in  the  rotunda  today. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  let  1  hour  fur- 
ther go  by  without  acknowledging 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Iiuiu- 
gural,  the  staff  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, my  own  personal  staff,  the  staff  of 
the  Senate,  especially  the  staff  of  the 
press,  radio-TV,  photographers,  and 
periodical  press  galleries,  the  House 
and  Senate  Sergeants  at  Arms,  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Secret  Service,  the 
military  representatives  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
augural Ceremonies,  the  members  of 
the  White  House  staff,  the  members 
of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  service  personnel 
aroimd  the  Capitol  have  all  cooperat- 
ed closely  with  us.  It  made  me  ex- 
tremely proud  to  watch  these  people 
go  into  high  gear  last  night,  work 
through  the  night  and  make  the  cere- 
mony possible  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opporttmi- 
ty  to  express  my  profoimd  gratitude  to 
each  one  of  them  and  my  apprecia- 
tion, which  is  really  very  heartfelt.  It 
is  a  performance  that  I  shall  always 
remember  with  gratitude  and  with  ad- 
miration. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SECOND 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  second  inaugural 
si>eech  is  a  stirring  appeal  to  shift 
American  resources  away  from  big  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending  which 
were  designed  to  meet  domestic  prob- 
lems. In  this,  he  is  right.  But  then  the 
President  calls  for  us  to  shift  these  re- 
sources and  more  into  a  larger  eventu- 
al Increase  to  carry  the  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  into  space.  And  in 
this,  he  is  wrong. 

In  his  first  inaugural  in  1981,  the 
President  called  for  a  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  and  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  What  happened?  In- 
stead of  a  balanced  budget,  we  have 
had  the  biggest  deficits  by  far  in  the 
history  of  our  coimtry,  deficits  three 
times  higher  than  the  country  had 
ever  before  suffered.  Why? 

The  President  called  for  and  won 
major  reductions  in  Federal  taxes  to 
the  warm  applause  of  the  country.  He 
has  also  achieved  a  sharp  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing on  domestic  programs.  The  deficits 
have  obviously  come  from  a  king-size 
increase  in  military  spending.  Combine 
that  with  lower  taxes.  Result:  A  very 
fat  series  of  Federal  deficits. 

And  where  does  the  President  pro- 
pose to  take  the  coimtry  in  the  next  4 
years?  He  says  he  wants  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  move  us  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  But  will  the  program  he 
sketched  in  his  second  inaugural 
speech  do  that?  How  can  it  when 
President  Reagan  also  calls  for  the 
Star  Wars  antimissile  defense  that  the 
Defense  Department  itself  admits  will 
cost  so  much  it  will  stagger  us?  How 
can  such  a  program  reduce  the  defldt? 

The  answer  is  the  same  old  smoke 
and  mirrors  routine.  The  administra- 
tion achieves  a  lower  deficit  while 
pouring  more  money  into  the  military 
and  cutting  taxes  by  making  some 
very  happy  and  very  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions about  the  kind  of  economy 
we  will  have  in  the  next  4  years.  Get 
this:  The  economy  is  supposed  to 
boom  while  Interest  rates  fall  and  in- 
flation continues  to  behave.  Of  course, 
anything  is  possible.  The  Sim  might 
rise  In  the  West  tomorrow.  The  law  of 
gravity  might  be  repealed,  so  we  can 
all  float  to  work.  The  Soviet  Union 
might  renounce  communism,  embrace 
nonviolence,  democracy  and  elect 
Mother  Theresa  as  its  first  President. 
But  do  not  count  on  any  of  this.  And 
do  not  count,  on  the  basis  of  this  stir- 
ring inaugural  speech,  that  the  next  4 
years  of  President  Reagan  will  bring 
us  any  closer  to  a  balanced  budget 
than  the  first  4  years  did. 

President  Reagan  is  the  hardest 
President  to  criticize  of  any  of  the 
seven  Presidents  who  have  served 
since  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1957. 
Like  President  ESsenhower.  President 
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Re«gan  w«s  elected  and  then  reelected 
by  landslides.  But  unlike  President  Ei- 
senhower, President  Reagan  carried 
into  office  a  philosophy:  lower  taxes 
and  less  goverment:  and  a  program  the 
same  as  his  philosphy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  now  obviously  strong- 
ly endorsed. 

Unlike  any  President  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt  40  years  ago,  President 
Reagan  Is  what  we  all  admire  in  an  ac- 
quaintance and  especially  in  a  high 
Government  official— a  happy,  upbeat, 
always  optimistic  personality.  When 
he  gives  the  kind  of  uplifting,  inspir- 
ing, patriotic  speech  he  delivered 
today,  almost  any  American  would  like 
to  throw  his  hat  in  the  air  and  cheer. 
We  love  our  country.  We  are  proud  of 
our  country. 

And  in  some  ways.  President  Reagan 
has  given  this  country  exactly  what  it 
needed.  We  were  indeed  going  much 
too  far  in  the  interference  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  our  free  economic 
system.  The  Federal  Government  was 
interfering  in  people's  lives  far  too 
much.  The  lumbering  dinosaur  of  a 
mammoth,  swelling  Federal  Govern- 
ment obviously  can  not  and  should  not 
try  to  do  what  a  State  or  a  city  or  es- 
pecially a  smaller  community  can  do 
for  its  citizens. 

As  a  man  named  Levy  said  so  well: 
"If  good  intentions  are  combined  with 
stupidity,  it  is  impossible  to  out-think 
them."  Good  intentions  combined 
with  stupidity  is  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  dealing  In  for 
the  past  50  years.  Some  would  say  that 
the  President  brought  a  new  stupidity 
into  the  debate.  And  maybe  he  did. 
But  it  worked.  It  succeeded  and  we  all 
like  success.  At  any  rate.  President 
Reagan  has  been  half  right  in  cutting 
domestic  spending  and  half  wrong  in 
transferring  most  of  that  cut  to  the 
military.  The  America  people  liked  the 
first  half.  I  know  they  do  not  like  the 
military  s[>endlng  second  half.  So  the 
President  was  half  right.  That  is  not  a 
bad  batting  average  for  an  American 
President.  Judging  by  the  second  inau- 
gural speech,  he  may  not  do  that  well 
in  the  next  4  years. 


SENATOR  GLENN'S  WARNING  ON 
NUCLEAR  PROLTPERAnON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  winter  1985  edition  of  Issues  in 
Science  and  Technology,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [John  Gldh*].  has  written  an 
excellent  and  alarming  article  entitled: 
"Nuclear  Proliferation:  The  Current 
and  Future  Threat."  As  we  know.  Sen- 
ator GLcmf  has  been  the  leading 
expert  in  the  Senate  In  this  field, 
almost  since  he  entered  the  Senate  10 
years  ago. 

In  his  typical,  thorough,  low  key 
manner.  Senator  Glznn  has  set  forth 
a  carefully  balanced  analysis  of  the 
growing  threat  of  nuclear  weapon  pro- 


liferation. It  is  the  conviction  of  many 
thoughtful  experts  that  far  and  away 
the  most  likely  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war  will  come  from  the  explosive 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  that  seems 
aU  but  Inevitable  in  the  next  10  or  20 
years.  But  wait  a  minute,  is  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  so  very  likely?  Is  it 
not  true  that  there  has  been  little.  If 
any.  nuclear  weapon  proliferation  for 
the  past  20  years  in  spite  of  dire  pre- 
dictions again  and  again  throughout 
this  period  that  unless  we  mounted  a 
vigorous  international  antlprolifera- 
tion  crusade  nuclear  weapons  would 
spread  everywhere?  What  happened? 
There  was  a  very  modest  limited  effort 
to  slow  proliferation.  Certainly  there 
was  no  crusade.  Did  nuclear  weapons 
proliferate?  A  little.  But  only  a  little. 

Twenty  years  ago  five  nations— the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
China— had  nuclear  arsenals.  Today 
India  has  Joined  the  club.  Israel  and 
South  Africa  are  quiet,  small,  side 
door  entrance  members.  And  that  is  it. 

To  most  of  the  world  it  still  seems 
like  a  two-member  game.  The  world 
has  50.000  nuclear  warheads.  More 
than  95  percent  of  those  warheads  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  general  at- 
titude is  that  we  have  plenty  to  worry 
about  in  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
power.  But  for  the  rest,  forget  it.  Eng- 
land and  France  are  our  firm  allies. 
China  is  certainly  no  buddy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  unlikely  to  become 
one  for  a  long  time.  As  for  India. 
Israel,  and  South  Africa,  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  that  any  of  them  no 
matter  how  big  a  nuclear  arsenal  they 
acquired  could  become  a  threat  to  the 
United  States.  So  why  the  sweat? 

Senator  Gldtk's  very  timely  article 
explains  in  detail  exactly  "why  the 
sweat."  Here  it  Is:  First  we  have  relied 
heavily  on  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  with  its  international 
inspection  capability  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  materials  to  weap- 
ons purposes.  Those  materials  include 
48,000  tons  of  such  material  including 
6.8  tons  of  separated  plutonium  and  1 1 
tons  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 
Where  are  these  materials?  At  320 
sites,  and  get  this,  in  more  than  50 
coimtrles.  That's  right  60  countries. 
Senator  OLDnr  argue*  that  the  IAEA 
simply  does  not  have  the  manpower  to 
do  the  massive  inspection  Job.  It  has 
only  156  inspectors.  And  to  do  its  job 
properly  it  would  have  to  change  its 
policies  to:  First,  initiate  unannounced 
inspections,  second,  end  the  secrecy 
surrounding  Inspection  results;  third, 
undertake  closer  observation  of  nucle- 
ar operations  using  both  instniments 
and  human  monitors;  and  fourth, 
refuse  to  allow  inspected  States  an  un- 
limited veto  of  chosen  inspectors. 
What  prospect  is  there  that  the  IAEA 
will  do  all  this?  Don't  hold  your 
breath  until  It  happens. 


Second,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
common  suppliers  standards  is  likely 
to  worsen  as  so-called  second  tier  sup- 
pliers enter  the  picture.  India,  China. 
South  Africa.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Spain, 
and  Niger  are  all  gearing  up  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  nuclear  export 
market.  And  as  Senator  GLnni  points 
out:  the  commitment  of  these  coun- 
tries to  a  strong  nonproliferation 
regime  varies  from  weak  to  none. 

Third,  the  UJS.  agreement  with 
China  for  the  sale  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy and  materials  appeared  to  provide 
pitifully  inadequate  safeguards  to 
begin  with.  Unless  the  agreement  is 
conspicuously  strengthened  to  prevent 
proliferation,  it  would  be  seen,  as  Johm 
GLDTii  points  out,  by  many  nations  as 
another  blow  to  their  commitment  not 
to  proliferate,  especially  since  China  is 
a  weapons  state  and  has  not  signed 
the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty. 

Fourth.  Pakistan  seems  well  on  its 
way  to  building  its  own  nuclear  arse- 
nal. Senator  Glcnk  writes  that  if  Paki- 
stan does  test  a  nuclear  explosion, 
India  could  retaliate  with  another  test 
explosion  of  its  own,  or  it  could  launch 
a  preemptive  military  strike  to  knock 
out  Pakistan's  nuclear  facilities.  It 
could  thus  follow  the  Israel  example 
in  knocking  out  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
weapons  factory. 

Fifth.  Israel's  nuclear  capacity  rep- 
resents a  provocative  incentive  for  bit- 
terly hostile  Arab  States  to  develop 
their  own  nuclear  capability. 

Sbtth.  Libyan  leader  Quadhafi  is 
trying  hard  to  purchase  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

Seventh,  the  Ayatollah  Khomeni 
could  at  any  time  revive  the  Shah's 
aborted  attempt  to  give  Iran  a  poten- 
tial weapons  capability. 

E^ighth,  some  nations  that  are  not 
parties  to  the  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty  receive  more  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  IAEA  than  do  parites  to 
the  treaty.  Only  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Australia  require  all  re- 
cipients of  nuclear  trade  to  satisfy  es- 
sentially tlie  same  safeguard  require- 
ments  as  are  required  for  NPT  parties. 
Because  other  suppliers  are  not  as 
careful,  Senator  Qixsn  argued  that 
some  NPT  signatories  may  just  walk 
away  from  the  treaty. 

Ninth,  the  continued  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  developed  advances 
in  nuclear  arms  technology  that  have 
made  nuclear  devices,  tailor  made  for 
both  the  smaller  economies  of  other 
nations  and  State-directed  terrorism. 
Nuclear  devices  can  now  be  carried  by 
one  person,  and  easily  concealed  in  a 
small  car.  This  headlong  competition 
to  make  the  supreme  military  power 
cheap  and  easily  delivered  has  added  a 
new  and  very  tempting  dimension  to 
nuclear  power. 

Senator  Glenn  balances  this  omi- 
nous analysis  with  the  developments 


that  have  slowed  down  proliferation 
and  may  continue  to  do  so. 

First  most  nations  recognize  the  lim- 
ited utility  of  nuclear  weapons.  After 
all  even  a  small  nuclear  war  could 
mean  virtual  nuclear  suicide. 

Second,  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
threat  and  danger  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion now  exists  than  ever  before.  Sena- 
tor Glenn  may  be  right  on  this.  Here's 
one  Senator  who  is  not  so  sure.  If  busi- 
ness interests  in  a  country  including 
the  United  States  can  make  a  buck 
while  risking  proliferation  they  go  for 
the  buck  and  often  get  it. 

Third,  nuclear  suppliers  are  more  co- 
operative in  enforcing  safeguards  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  says 
Glenn.  Again.  I  am  not  sure.  I  would 
feel  better  if  we  had  some  concrete  ex- 
amples of  such  enforcement.  It  is  hard 
to  find  such  examples  in  the  conduct 
of  this  country  especially  in  view  of 
the  nuclear  agreements  we  have  just 
made  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
may  be  making  with  China. 

Fourth,  Senator  Glenn  argues  that 
pressure  on  the  weapon  states  to 
reduce  their  arsenals  are  growing. 
John  Glenn  may  be  right  about  this. 
But  where  is  the  evidence?  Certainly 
the  pressure  is  not  getting  meaningful 
results.  We  may  have  reduced  our 
megatonnage  and  even  the  niunber  of 
warheads,  but  our  capacity  for  deliver- 
ing our  nuclear  payload  on  target  has 
immensely  increased.  Certainly  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  far,  far  more  formidable  nuclear 
powers  than  they  were  20  or  10  years 
ago.  And  the  race  goes  on.  And  where 
is  the  evidence  that  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  China  are  not  at 
least  as  heavily  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons  as  they  were  10  or  20  years 
ago? 

Fifth.  Glenn  contends  that  a  combi- 
nation of  energy  conservation,  alterna- 
tive technologies  and  excess  oil  sup- 
plies has  dimmed  the  attractiveness  of 
technologies  that  pose  a  high  prolif- 
eration risk,  such  as  the  breeder  reac- 
tor sind  the  recycling  of  plutonium  for 
use  in  conventional  reactors.  Glenn  is 
dead  right  here.  This  is  a  prime  advan- 
tage we  should  build  on. 

In  sum.  the  Glenn  presentation  is 
right  on  target  in  assessing  the  dan- 
gers now  posed  by  the  threat  of  prolif- 
eration. Anyone  who  believes  that  nu- 
clear weapon  proliferation  is  not  virtu- 
ally inevitable  unless  we  find  a  way  to 
greatly  strengthen  international  anti- 
proliferation  policies  is  living  in  a 
dream  world.  It  is  coming.  It  is  im- 
mensely dangerous,  far  more  threaten- 
ing than  the  relatively  remote  pros- 
pect of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States.  And  it  has  had  very 
little  attention  from  this  or  previous 
administrations.  John  Glenn  has 
made  a  critical  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  our  national  security 
responsibilities.  It  is  time  we  took  pro- 
liferation and  what  we  do  in  the  event 


a  non-superpower  nuclear  war  breaks 
out  far  more  seriously. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Glenn  article 
in  the  winter  1985  edition  of  Issues  in 
Science  and  Technology  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Recori),  as  follows: 

NucLXAR  PRoumtATioir  Thx  Cubbzht  Ain> 

PuTURX  Threat 

(John  H.  Olenn) 

PROLOOtJE:  Although  the  number  of  na- 
tions that  openly  maintain  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  remained  constant  for 
nearly  20  years,  the  delicate  fabric  of  insti- 
tutional and  moral  commitments  that  re- 
strains nuclear  proliferation  is  showing 
signs  of  coming  unraveled. 

In  this  essay,  John  H.  Olenn.  Democratic 
senator  from  Ohio,  warns  that  the  world 
could  soon  face  a  nuclear  arms  race  in 
South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  At  a  time 
when  the  international  agency  responsible 
for  safeguarding  nuclear  materials  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  politicized,  more  and  more 
nations  are  gaining  access  to  sensitive  tech- 
nology. Olenn,  the  principal  author  of  the 
1978  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act.  which 
tightened  controls  on  17.8.  nuclear  exports, 
argues  that  the  mounting  threat  of  prolif- 
eration warrants  the  highest  national  atten- 
tion. 

John  H.  Olenn  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Ohio.  He  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Mus- 
kingum College  In  1961  after  serving  as  a 
Marine  Corps  fighter  pilot  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  as  a  jet 
aircraft  test  pilot.  One  of  the  original  aeven 
astronauts  in  the  U.S.  space  program,  on 
February  20,  1962,  he  bacame  the  first 
American  to  orbit  the  earth.  He  was  elected 
to  the  X}&.  Senate  from  Ohio  in  1974  and 
serves  on  the  Oovemmental  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Relations  committees.  Olenn.  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  E>emocratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1984.  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  energy  and  defense  policy  and 
the  U.S.  space  program,  and  in  other  fonmis 
has  offered  detailed  prescriptions  for  deal- 
ing with  the  nuclear  proliferation  problem. 

Five  nations  in  the  world  today  overtly 
manufacture  nuclear  weapons:  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Soviet  Unioa  Oreat  Britain, 
Prance,  and  China.  At  least  10  other  nations 
are  ca(«ble  of  producing  nuclear  weapons  in 
a  relatively  short  time:  two  may  already 
have  done  so  clandestinely.  Sixteen  other 
nations  are  moving  toward  a  nucelar  weap- 
ons capability,  and  evidence  suggests  that 
there  may  be  military  purpoaea  behind  the 
nuclear  programs  in  cdght  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  establishment  of  Nuclear  Emergency 
Search  Teams  (NEST)  in  the  United  SUtes 
to  investigate  threau  to  detonate  nuclear 
devices  or  to  use  nuclear  material  In  some 
harmful  way  is  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  a  terrorist  interest  in  nuclear  materials. 
Nuclear  weapons  have  been  designed  and 
tested  that  can  fit  into  a  golf  bag. 

Thus,  while  the  world's  attention  has  re- 
cently been  focused  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race  between  the  supertwwers,  develop- 
ments are  occurring  that  in  the  future  will 
put  nuclear  weapons  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations,  including  some  in  politically  vola- 
tile areas  of  the  world.  This  increases  the 
likelihood  of  such  weapons  being  used 
during  conflict  and  threatens  us  with  the 
specter  of  terrorist  acquisition  of  portable 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 


The  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  one 
nation  tends  to  encourage  proliferation  by 
inducing  others  to  seek  a  matching  nuclear 
deterrent.  This  Is  especially  dangerous  when 
the  acquiring  countries  lack  the  sophisticat- 
ed command,  control,  and  conununicatlons 
sytems  necessary  to  prevent  the  unintended 
use  of  these  weapons  In  times  of  crisis.  The 
world  has  been  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security  on  this  potentially  disastrous  Issue 
by  a  natural  preoccupation  with  the  activi- 
ties of  existing  nuclear  weapon  states  and 
by  the  fact  that  no  new  overt  nuclear 
weapon  state  has  come  into  existence  since 
1904.  Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  prolifera- 
tion Is  real  and  growing,  and  we  should 
accord  it  the  highest  level  of  attention. 

During  the  past  40  years,  a  variety  of  na- 
tional and  international  policies  and  institu- 
tions have  evolved  to  curtail  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Collectively,  these  are 
known  as  the  world's  nonproliferation 
reirtme.  Foremost  in  this  regime  is  the  Nu- 
clear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  [NPT], 
which  went  into  effect  in  1970  and  has  sinoe 
been  signed  by  118  nonweapon  states  and  3 
weapon  states.  Oreat  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  weapon 
states.  Prance  and  China,  have  not  Blgned. 
The  nations  adhering  to  the  treaty,  togeth- 
er with  France,  which  has  said  it  will  act  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty,  account  for  96 
percent  of  the  world's  nuclear  power  capac- 
ity, all  of  the  world's  exports  of  enriched 
uranium,  and  almost  all  of  the  reprocealng 
capability. 

In  eaaence,  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
promises  full  access  to  peaceful  nuclear 
technology,  subject  to  International  safe- 
guards, to  any  country  that  promises  to 
forgo  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  The  treaty 
bars  signatories  from  helping  other  coun- 
tries to  acquire  or  make  nuclear  weapons 
and  prohibits  nonweapon  states  from  ac- 
quiring nuclear  weapons  or  using  nudear 
energy  for  any  military  purpose.  It  requires 
non-nuclear  weapon  states  to  place  under 
international  safeguards  all  their  nuclear 
facilities  In  which  fissionable  material— ma- 
terial suitable  for  use  in  nuclear  weapon*— is 
used;  that  Is.  these  facilities  must  be  subject 
to  a  system  of  materials  accounting  and  In- 
spection carried  out  by  the  Intonatknal 
At(»nic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA).  The  safe- 
guards process  is  essentially  a  record-keep- 
ing, not  a  policing,  activity:  the  IAEA  has  no 
authority  to  impose  sanctions  agalnA  a 
nation  that  diverts  fissionable  material  to 
military  puriMses. 

In  return  for  these  restrictions,  the  treaty 
guarantees  "the  inalienable  right  of  aU  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  diacrimlnati<»" 
and  obligates  the  parties  to  "facUltate  .  .  . 
the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equipment 
materials  and  scientific  and  technological 
information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy."  The  treaty  extends  this  right  to  ac- 
quire and  use  peaceful  nuclear  energy  even 
to  "peaceful  nuclear  explosives"- bombs  by 
any  other  name — for  engineering  projects 
and  mineral  extraction,  but  restricts  poases- 
slon  of  explosive  devices  only  to  weapon 
sUtes.  Another  key  article  of  the  treaty  re- 
quires the  nuclear  weapon  states  to  "pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control."  Adherence 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Non-proliferation 
Treaty  is  entirely  volimtary.  There  are  no 
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sanctions  (or  violations,  and  a  signatory 
may  withdraw  from  the  treaty  on  90-days 
notice  by  declaring  that  Its  "supreme"  Inter- 
ests are  Jeopardized  by  extraordinary  events 
"related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty." 

Other  elements  of  the  nonproliferatlon 
regime  Include:  formal  and  Informal  agree- 
ments among  nuclear  suppliers  to  exercise 
restraint  In  their  exports  and  to  not  seU  cer- 
tain kinds  of  materials  or  equipment  with- 
out requiring  that  safeguards  be  imposed: 
alliances  and  other  security  arrangements 
to  Influence  nations  to  not  acquire  nuclear 
weapons;  international  networks  of  Lntelli- 
gence  gathering  and  exchange  concerning 
nuclear  activities  worldwide:  and  Individual 
national  policies,  including  export  laws  such 
as  the  D.S.  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Act  of 
1978.  to  discourage  misuse  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. This  act  is  designed  to  esUblish 
tighter  criteria  for  nuclear  exports  from  the 
United  States,  to  impose  controls  on  the 
separation  and  use  of  plutonium  from  spent 
reactor  fuel  of  U.S.  origin,  and  to  provide 
for  sanctions  against  nations  that  violate 
safeguards  or  engage  in  other  actions  indi- 
cating movement  toward  a  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

11 

During  the  past  decade,  concern  has 
grown  worldwide  over  the  Issue  of  horizon- 
tal proliferation— the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  nations  that  do  not  yet  have 
them.  This  has  helped  to  produce  some  co- 
operation among  nuclear  suppliers  to  limit 
voluntarily  certain  kinds  of  nuclear  trade 
when  proliferation  risks  are  evident.  But 
the  extent  of  cooperation  is  still  Inadequate, 
and  major  problems  remain  that  could 
threaten  future  progress. 

Any  realistic  policy  must  address  two  br.sic 
elements  in  horizontal  proliferation:  the  po- 
litical will  and  the  technical  capability  of 
the  potential  prollferator.  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  Sweden  have  the  tech- 
nical capability  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
but  have  chosen  not  to  do  so  because  they 
believe  their  security  concerns  are  best  met 
by  other  means. 

Thus,  a  key  factor  in  preventing  horizon- 
tal proliferation  is  to  assist  nations  in  meet- 
ing their  legitimate  security  needs,  thereby 
reducing  their  motivation  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons.  Alliances,  economic  and  military 
assistance,  and  the  fostering  of  better  Inter- 
national relations— including  confidence- 
building  measures  i)etween  rivals — can  all 
contribute  significantly  to  this  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

In  addition,  the  attitude  of  the  weapon 
states  toward  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
their  own  security  can  affect  the  motivation 
of  nonweapon  states  with  security  problems. 
That  Is,  If  the  nuclear  powers  react  to  inter- 
national tensions  by  building  more  nuclear 
weapons,  the  connection  between  secxirity 
and  nuclear  weapons  is  enhanced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evident  reluctance  of 
weapon  states  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
military  situations  suggesU  that  their  use- 
fulness Is  limited.  The  latter  point  Is  also 
made  by  agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms. 

The  risk  of  horizontal  proliferation  also 
depends  on  the  technical  capability  of  states 
to  build  nuclear  weapons.  That,  in  turn,  de- 
pends on  access  to  fissile  material,  either 
Plutonium  or  highly  enriched  uranium. 
States  that  have  access  to  an  ongoing 
supply  of  such  materials  essentially  have  a 
nuclear  arsenal  within  their  grasp,  even  if 
they  still  face  some  difficult  techr»lcal  prob- 
lems in  the  fabrication  of  bombs  and  trig- 
gering mechanisms.  If  uranium  enrichment 


(which  produces  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  requires  no  nuclear  reactor)  and  reproc- 
essing technology  (which  separates  Plutoni- 
um from  spent  nuclear  fuel)  become  wide- 
spread, proliferation  can  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled from  the  standpoint  of  technical  ca- 
pability. The  problem,  therefore,  becomes 
more  difficult.  For  this  reason,  the  supplier 
nations.  Including  West  Oermany  and 
Prance,  that  formerly  demonstrated  an  in- 
difference to  the  problem  by  signing  agree- 
ments to  export  reprocessing  plants  to  such 
nations  as  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  South 
Korea,  have  since  agreed  to  exercise  re- 
straint In  transferring  these  sensitive  nucle- 
ar technologies.  (The  Pakistan  and  South 
Korea  agreements  were  subsequently  can- 
celled.) 

UfLfortunately,  this  does  not  mean  there  Is 
agreement  to  restrict  the  use  of  plutonium 
and  highly  eiuiched  uranium  (particularly 
the  former)  in  the  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
future.  Although  a  current  worldwide  glut 
of  uranium  and  eiulchment  capacity  has 
eliminated  shortages  of  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  a  number  of  industrialized 
and  near-industrialized  countries  are  pursu- 
ing research  and  development  on  a  breeder 
reactor  that  operates  on  a  uranium  oxide- 
plutonlum  oxide  fuel  and  can  theoretically 
produce  more  plutonium  than  it  consumes. 
Some  of  these  countries  are  also  interested 
in  eventually  operating  their  conventional 
nuclear  reactors  with  such  a  mixed-oxide 
fuel.  This  threatens  to  create  a  "plutonium 
economy"  in  these  countries  putting  tons  of 
Plutonium  into  the  commercial  sphere  and 
raising  the  availability  of  plutonium  by 
theft,  black  market  purchase,  or  other  ille- 
gal means.  Purthermore.  it  legitimizes  the 
commercial  production  and  use  of  weapons 
material,  thereby  making  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  true  Intent  of  other 
states  seeking  the  same  material.  Because  a 
nuclear  bomb  csn  be  constructed  using  only 
a  few  kilograms  of  plutonium,  it  is  not  clear 
that  any  international  safeguard  system 
would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  such  pluto- 
nium commercialization. 

Although  the  United  States  can  avoid 
using  Plutonium  as  a  fuel  in  most  circum- 
stances, other  nations  are  not  as  rich  In  al- 
ternatives. This  raises  an  important  policy 
issue:  to  what  extent  should  the  United 
States  help  other  nations  carry  on  research 
and  development  programs  aimed  at  produc- 
ing Plutonium  (or  breeders  or  for  conven- 
tional reactors?  The  United  SUtes  can  ctir- 
rently  control  the  reprocessing  of  U.S.- 
origln  spent  fuel  outside  of  the  countries  be- 
longing to  Euratom.  an  organ  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  seeks  to 
extend  Its  Influence  to  the  decisions  of  this 
Ehiropean  consortium  as  weU.  But  for  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  permit  reprocess- 
ing in  a  country  with  good  nonproliferatlon 
credentials,  such  as  Japan,  would  provoke 
hostility,  the  loss  of  future  fuel  enrichment 
service  contracts,  and  a  decline  in  future 
U.S.  Influence  over  that  country's  nuclear 
program.  However,  for  the  United  States  to 
relax  restrictions  on  reprocessing  would  be 
to  risk  accelerating  the  emergence  of  pluto- 
nium economies  in  other  nations  and  to 
reduce  our  o»Ti  national  security. 

Portunately,  the  economics  of  the  breeder 
reactor,  reprocessing,  and  the  recycling  of 
Plutonium  Into  conventional  reactors  now 
appears  to  t>e  quite  unfavorable.  All  such 
programs— Including  that  of  the  Prench,  the 
leaders  In  the  field— are  being  cut  back. 
Hence,  more  time  Is  available  to  consider  al- 
ternatives to  advanced  nuclear  technology 
and  to  Improve  safeguards.  But  if  the  alter- 


natives fail,  pressures  may  again  increase 
for  the  widespread  use  of  plutonium  In 
power  reactors.  The  United  States  must  be 
prepared  with  policy  contingencies  if  the  ex- 
isting safeguard  system  remains  Inadequate 
to  the  task. 

Ill 

In  addition  to  horizontal  proliferation,  the 
problem  of  vertical  proliferation  continues; 
that  Is,  stockpiles  of  weapons  belonging  to 
the  nuclear  powers  are  increasing.  The 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  togeth- 
er reportedly  possess  more  than  50.000  nu- 
clear warheads.  At  a  time  when  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  have  broken  down,  propos- 
als to  develop  newer  and  more  modem 
weapons  are  being  favorably  received  in 
both  Washington  and  Moscow.  This  buildup 
is  increasingly  unacceptable  to  the 
nonweapon  sUtes,  which  i/isist  that  the  nu- 
clear powers  live  up  to  their  obligations 
under  Article  VI  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  which  calls  for  the  nuclear  weapon 
state  to  pursue  genuine  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Failure  to  pursue  such  agreements 
was  a  major  issue  at  the  1980  NPT  review 
conference  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  so  again 
at  the  1985  conference. 

Considerable  time  would  be  required,  even 
under  favorable  diplomatic  conditions,  for 
the  superpowers  to  negotiate  a  verifiable 
treaty  Involving  significant  nuclear  anns  re- 
ductions. This  has  motivated  some  prolifera- 
tion experts  to  search  for  meaningful  near- 
term  arms  control  objectives  that  would 
have  a  beneficial  Impact  on  nonproliferatlon 
as  well  as  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  A  com- 
prehensive ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
Is  one  example  of  such  a  measure. 

The  main  stumbling  block  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  in  the  past  has  been  the 
issue  of  verifying  compliance.  Scientists  dis- 
agree about  the  threshold  at  which  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  can  be  detected 
and  whether  explosions  can  be  distin- 
guished from  seismic  events,  such  as  earth- 
quakes. Many  now  believe  that  our  instru- 
mentation, which  will  surely  improve,  is  suf- 
ficiently sensitive  that  a  test  btm  would  not 
pose  significant  risk  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. For  Its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  re- 
jected the  possibility  of  permitting  un- 
maimed  detection  Instruments  on  its  terri- 
tory. U.S.  policymakers  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  residual  risks  of  signing  a  test 
ban  treaty  exceed  the  growing  risk  of  failing 
to  check  the  unraveling  of  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon regime. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  test  ban, 
a  verifiable  agreement  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  or  limit  the 
production  of  separated  fissile  material 
(highly  enriched  uranium  or  plutonium) 
would  also  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
climate  for  both  nuclear  arms  control  and 
nonproliferatlon.  Eventually,  all  the  weapon 
states  would  have  to  Join  in  such  an  agree- 
ment If  it  were  to  be  fully  effective. 
IV 

Although  121  countries  have  signed  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  a  significant 
number  of  nations  still  have  not,  including 
some  that  are  known  to  be  considering  or 
actively  pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram and  others  that  are  developing  unsiafe- 
guarded  nuclear  facilities  that  could  provide 
fissile  material  (or  a  (uture  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Israel  and  South  Africa  reportedly  have 
undeclared  nuclear  weapons  or  are  produc- 
ing weapons-grade  material.  India,  which 
has  exploded  a  fission  device,  is  believed  to 
be  maintaining  a  stockpile  of  unsafeguarded 
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Plutonium  and  can  add  to  this  stockpile  at 
wUl. 

For  several  years,  Pakistan  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  worldwide  effori  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  plans,  components,  equip- 
ment, and  technology  for  the  construction 
of  a  gas  centrifuge  nuclear  enrichment 
plant  to  produce  highly  enriched  uranium. 
(A.Q.  Khan,  head  o(  Pakistan's  nuclear  en- 
richment project,  was  accused  o(  stealing 
plans  for  a  centrifuge  facility  from  a  Dutch 
company.  He  was  convicted  in  absentia  by  a 
Dutch  court.)  Pakistan,  with  only  one  small 
nuclear  power  plant,  has  also  built  a  reproc- 
essing plant  and  is  reportedly  working  on 
bomb-triggering  mechanisms. 

Argentina  and  Brazil  have  both  been  In- 
terested in  developing  capacities  (or  reproc- 
essing plutonium  and  (or  producing  highly 
enriched  uranium.  Until  Its  recent  change 
o(  government.  Argentina  was  well  on  Its 
way  to  achieving  this  capability  with  indige- 
nous, unsaleguarded  (acuities.  The  (uture 
plans  o(  the  Argentine  government  in  this 
area  are  unclear.  Brazil  has  an  agreement 
with  West  Germany  that  provides  (or 
German  export  o(  (acuities  (or  the  full  fuel- 
cycle  processing  of  nuclear  (uels,  both  re- 
processing and  enrichment  (under  safe- 
guard). BrazU  is  developing  unsafeguarded 
faculties  as  weU.  Neither  Argentina  nor 
Brazil  is  presently  committed  to  adhering  to 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which  entered  into 
force  In  1968  and  is  designed  to  create  a  nu- 
clear-weapon-free zone  In  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nonsignatory  na- 
tions, some  parties  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  have  engaged  in  nuclear  activities 
that  raise  suspicions  about  their  future 
Intent.  These  nations  Include  Iraq,  Libya, 
Iran,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Alarmed  by 
Iraqi  activities,  the  Israelis  launched  an  air 
stlke  that  destroyed  a  research  reactor  near 
Baghdad  on  June  7,  1981. 

The  common  motives  that  link  these 
countries  are  rivalry  and  insecurity.  For  ex- 
ample, India  produces  her  "peaceful  nuclear 
explosion"  to  deter  China;  Pakistan  devel- 
ops the  bomb  to  deter  India.  South  Africa 
and  Israel  may  produce  nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  miUtary  assaults  by  hostUe  forces 
vastly  superior  In  number  Arab  countries 
such  as  Iraq  and  Libya  want  to  counter  any 
Israeli  nuclear  advantages.  Argentina  and 
BrazU  vie  for  political  supremacy  in  South 
America  and  may  see  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility as  enhancing  their  efforts.  South 
Korea  worries  about  North  Korea  mlUtary 
superiority  and  the  possible  removal  of  U.S. 
protection.  '.  alwan  Is  concerned  about  its 
future  as  China  grows  in  strength  and  influ- 
ence. 

American  diplomacy  and  policy  wlU  have 
to  be  flexible  In  dealing  with  these  diverse 
situations,  and  In  most  cases  International 
coo[>eration,  including  coordinated  diploma- 
cy, wUl  be  required  to  prevent  the  present 
situation  from  worsening. 
V 

A  review  conference  is  held  every  five 
years  to  examine  how  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  is  working  and  to  search  for  a  con- 
sensus on  ways  to  improve  it.  In  addition, 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  to  decide  in  1995  on 
whether  or  not  to  extend  the  treaty.  The 
past  two  review  conferences  held  in  1975 
and  1980  were  rancorous  affairs,  with  some 
parties  charging  that  the  supplier  states,  es- 
pecially the  United  States,  had  not  lived  up 
to  their  obligations  under  Article  FV.  which 
obligates  the  supplier  states  to  share  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  technology.  And.  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  several  nations  protested  that 
the  superpowers  had  failed  to  meet  their  ob- 


ligations under  Article  VI  to  curb  their  own 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  nuclear  technology  issue  is  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  some  nations  that  are 
not  parties  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
receive  more  technical  assistance  from  the 
IA£A  than  do  parties  to  the  treaty,  and 
that  only  the  United  SUtes.  Canada,  and 
AustraUa  require  ail  recipients  of  nuclear 
trade  to  satisfy  essentially  the  same  safe- 
guard  requirements  as  are  required  for  NPT 
parties.  Because  other  suppUers  are  not  as 
meticulous  In  their  trading  practices,  some 
NPT  signatories  have  begun  to  question  the 
value  of  their  nonproliferatlon  commitment. 
Some  have  even  hinted  that  unless  the  sup- 
pUer  nations  and  the  superpowers  better 
fulfill  their  obligations  under  Articles  IV 
and  VI,  some  nations  may  defect  from  the 
treaty. 

Should  the  NPT  collapse  In  1996  or 
before,  a  major  toU  for  malntaintng  the 
international  nonproliferatlon  regime  would 
be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Iraq.  Ubya, 
Iran.  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  make  amply 
clear,  the  PNT  is  not  adequate  to  assure  the 
nuclear  suppUers  that  all  signatory  coun- 
tries are  sufficiently  conunitted  to  nonpro- 
liferatlon to  allow  transfers  of  sensitive  nu- 
clear technology,  even  with  safeguards. 
Straddling  the  line  between  supporting  the 
NPT  and  strengthening  nuclear  export  con- 
trols wlU  require  deft  maneuvering  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  supplier  nations. 

VI 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  managed  a  difficult  transition  from  an 
agency  whose  primary  focus  was  the  promo- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  an  agency  in  which  the  safeguard 
function  Is  no  longer  a  subordinate  activity. 
But  difficulties  remain  and  are  growing. 
The  agency  has  been  greatly  poUUdsed 
during  the  past  decade,  with  Israel  and 
South  Africa  under  periodic  attack  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  their  agency  obUgatlons. 
In  1983  the  United  SUtes  walked  out  of  the 
organization  for  several  months  to  protest  a 
move  to  strip  the  Israelis  of  their  creden- 
tials at  the  International  Atomic  Snergy 
Agency  General  Conference  that  year  be- 
cause of  Israel's  attack  on  the  Iraqi  reactor. 
The  laraeU  Issue  has  stUl  not  been  resolved. 
and  the  IAEA  General  Conference  of  19M 
voted  to  postpone  the  issue  of  Impoalng 
sanctions  against  Israel  for  another  year. 

The  agency's  IM  Inspectors  are  responsi- 
ble for  monitoring  the  whereabouu  of  some 
48,000  tons  of  nuclear  material  worldwide 
(including  8.8  tons  of  s^wrated  plutonium 
and  11  tons  of  highly  enriched  uranium)  at 
roughly  320  sites  in  more  than  SO  countries. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  quallfled  Inspec- 
tors, the  lAXA  must  husband  lU  reaources 
to  ensure  that  the  moat  sensitive  facUlUes 
are  properly  safeguarded.  (Of  the  lAKA's 
1984  budget  of  tI4S  million,  $37  mmion  was 
allocated  for  safeguards.)  In  particular, 
bulk-handling  facUIUes.  through  which 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium 
flow,  require  continuous  monitoring  by  real- 
dent  inspectors.  In  a  sufficiently  large  plant, 
sute-of-the-art  measurement  techiUques  do 
not  allow  the  LAXA,  on  the  basis  of  the 
measurements  alone,  to  declare  that  diver- 
sions have  not  occurred;  the  limit  of  error 
on  materials  unaccounted  for  may  still  allow 
significant  quantities  of  flaaUe  material  to 
escape  without  detection.  To  raise  the  level 
of  confidence,  an  effective  surveUlance  and 
detection  system  must  be  InstaUed  in  addi- 
tion to  materials  accounting  and  Inspection 
activities. 


Serious  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  the 
IAEA  WlU  ever  have  sufficient  trained  man- 
power to  meet  Its  own  technical  objectives 
for  ensuring  the  early  detection  of  a  diver- 
sion of  nuclear  material.  (As  mentioned  ear- 
Uer,  the  IAEA  has  no  police  authority  or 
abiUty  to  prevent  diversion.)  To  raise  its 
public  credlbiUty  substantiaUy,  the  agency 
»ould  have  to:  (1)  Initiate  unannounced  in- 
spections. (2)  end  the  secrecy  surrounding 
inspection  results.  (3)  undertake  closer  ob- 
servation of  nuclear  operations  using  both 
instruments  and  human  monitors,  and  (4) 
refuse  to  allow  Inspected  states  an  unlimited 
veto  of  chosen  inspectors. 

The  IsraeU  raid  on  Iraq's  safeguarded 
Tammuz  I  reactor  was  clearly  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  safeguard  system.  In  Sep- 
tember 1980,  Iraq  temporarily  evicted  aU 
Prench  nuclear  technicians  worUng  on  the 
project,  saying  It  could  not  guarantee  their 
protection  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Then, 
in  November,  Iraq  announced  it  was  sus- 
pending IAEA  inspection  of  its  nuclear  fa- 
cilities untU  the  war  was  over.  MeanwhUe, 
the  Iraqi  government  was  refusing  a  French 
request  to  substitute  less  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  bomb-grade  uranium  In  the  re- 
actor core.  The  IsraeU  air  raid  that  de- 
stroyed the  reactor  was  the  first  direct  mili- 
tary action  ever  undertaken  to  prevent  an- 
other country  from  furthering  iU  nuclear 
weapons  capsMllty. 

vn 

Maintaining  effective  international  non- 
proliferation  norms  requires  a  commitment 
by  nuclear  suppUers  to  a  common  set  of 
standards.  WhUe  some  progress  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  in  extending  the  list 
of  equipment  and  components  that  should 
carry  safeguards  when  transferred,  there  is 
stfll  significant  disagreement  among  suppli- 
ers on  such  fundamental  questions  as 
whether  nuclear  trade  should  be  allowed 
with  nonweapon  sUtes  that  have  unsafe- 
guarded  fadliUes.  The  French,  in  particular, 
believe  that  a  requirement  for  comprehen- 
sive safeguards  is  too  rigid.  whUe  other  sup- 
pUers, notably  the  United  States,  argue  that 
a  strict  poUcy  enhances  the  poUtlcal  value 
of  adherence  to  the  treaty. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  common  sup- 
pUer  standards  Is  likely  to  worsen  as  so- 
caUed  "second-tier "  suppUers  enter  the  pic- 
ture. India.  China.  South  Africa.  Argentina. 
Brasll,  Spain,  and  Niger  are  aU  gearing  up 
to  compete  in  the  world  nuclear  export 
market  Unfortunately,  the  commitment  of 
some  of  these  countries  to  a  strong  nonpro- 
liferatlon regime  varies  from  weak  to  none. 
Finding  ways  to  bring  the  export  policies  of 
secoitd-tier  suppUers  into  line  with  accepted 
practices  (perhaps  through  Joint  ventures 
with  first-tier  suppUers  that  would  preserve 
uniform  standards)  wUl  require  Imaginative 
poUdee  and  persistent  dlplon«cy. 

The  recently  negotiated  but  unsigned 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  China  warranU  special 
mention.  The  agreement— whose  language 
has  not  been  made  avaUable  to  date— is  cur- 
renUy  In  limbo  whUe  the  United  SUtes  at- 
tempts to  clarify  Chinese  pledges  not  to 
help  nations  seeking  nuclear  assistance  if 
there  are  proliferation  ImpUcations.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  the  Chinese  may  have 
cooperated  with  Pakistan  in  sharing  nuclear 
information  useful  for  weaponmaklng. 
WhUe  the  U.S.-Chlna  agreement  and  subse- 
quent sales  of  equipment  may  help  to 
induce  China  to  share  in  strengthening  the 
nonproliferatlon  regime,  the  agreement 
must  be  completely  unambiguous  in  terms 
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of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Chinese  to  sat- 
isfy the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  applicable 
VS.  legislation,  especially  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act.  Care  must  also  be  exer- 
cised that  the  aareement  not  be  seen  as 
unduly  emphasizing  the  discriminatory 
nature  of  the  nonprollferation  regime.  A  nu- 
clear agreement  with  another  weapon  state 
that  contains  overweak  safeg\iards  against 
using  exported  nuclear  material  or  equip- 
ment for  weapon  purposes  would  be  a«en  by 
many  nations  as  another  blow  to  their  own 
commitment  not  to  proliferate,  particularly 
when  one  of  the  weapon  states  (China)  has 
refused  to  sign  the  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty. 

VIII 

Par  more  ominous  at  this  point  Is  the 
prospect,  in  the  near-to-intermediate  term, 
of  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  South  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  If  the  PaUstani  nuclear 
program  culminates  In  construction  of  a 
weapon— or.  especially,  a  nuclear  test  explo- 
sion—it will  be  poliUcaUy  difficult  for  India 
to  stand  pat.  Whether  the  initial  Indian  re- 
action would  be  to  build  a  nuclear  arsenal, 
match  the  test  with  another  of  its  own. 
launch  a  preemptive  military  strike  to 
knock  out  the  offending  nuclear  facilities, 
or  simply  wait  and  see  what  the  Pakistanis 
do  next,  a  PalUstani  bomb  would  have  seri- 
ous repercussions  not  only  in  South  Asia 
but  in  the  Middle  Elast  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  been  wrestling  with 
this  problem  for  a  decade.  In  1976  Congress 
passed  the  Glenn/Symington  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  an  amendment 
that  required  cutting  off  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  countries  engaged  in  cer- 
tain nuclear  trading  practices  and  other  be- 
havior detrimental  to  nonprollferation.  U.S. 
aid  to  Pakistan  was  ended  in  1979  under  this 
provision.  It  was  restored  In  1981  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  with  a  provi- 
sion that  assistance  must  be  suspended 
again  in  the  event  of  a  Pakistani  nuclear 
test.  Additional  moves  are  being  considered 
by  Congress  to  make  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  contingent  on  better  nuclear  be- 
havior by  that  country. 

As  Pakistan  moves  closer  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability,  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  balancing  its  se- 
curity interests  in  South  Asia  with  Its  wider 
interest  in  nonprollferation.  Continuing 
U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan  helps  to  ensure  Paki- 
stani cooperation  in  containing  Soviet  am- 
bitions in  South  Asia,  and  it  may  give  the 
United  States  some  leverage  over  future 
Pakistani  actions.  However,  it  sends  a  poor 
signal  to  potential  prollferators  around  the 
world  as  to  the  depth  of  the  X3S.  commit- 
ment to  nonprollferation  and.  in  particular, 
to  the  notion  that  violators  of  nonprollfera- 
tion norms  should  be  penalized.  The  United 
States  must  decide  at  what  point  its  long- 
term  security  interests  become  more  threat- 
ened by  Pakistani  nuclear  activities  than  by 
possible  Pakistani  noncooperat:on  on  Af- 
ghanistan. 

An  equally  delicate  problem  exlsU  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  it  is  tacitly  asstimed 
that  Israel  has  a  nuclear  capability,  stem- 
ming from  an  unsafeguarded  research  reac- 
tor in  the  Negev  that  was  delivered  to  Israel 
by  Prance  in  1961.  Israel's  nuclear  projr&m. 
coupled  with  the  bitter  hostility  that  marks 
relations  among  states  in  that  region,  has 
increased  incentives  for  other  Middle  East- 
em  nations  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
Shortly  after  seizing  power  In  1969.  Libyan 
leader  Colonel  Muammar  Quaddafl  report- 
edly  tried  unsuccessfully   to   purchase   an 


atomic  bomb  from  China.  He  is  rumored  to 
have  made  similar  efforts  with  other  states. 

Before  the  revolution  that  brought  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  to  power,  the  Shah  of 
Iran  lauitched  an  ambitious  nuclear  pro- 
gram that  would  have  eventually  given  Iran 
a  potential  weapons  capability.  The  pro- 
gram has  since  been  suspended  but  could 
one  day  be  revived.  Considering  the  lack  of 
restraint  in  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  In 
the  Iran-Irmq  war.  one  shudders  to  think 
what  might  be  happening  in  the  Middle 
East  today  If  those  nations  had  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Israeli  preemptive  air  strike 
against  the  Iraqi  reactor  and  the  violence  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  have  Induced  greater 
caution  on  the  part  of  nuclear  suppliers. 
Nonetheless,  the  specter  of  a  future  nuclear 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  dis- 
missed. 

In  both  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East, 
there  has  been  occasional  talk  of  negotiat- 
ing a  nudear-weapon-free  lone,  but  the 
prospect  of  accomplishing  such  a  goal  out- 
side the  context  of  a  general  political  settle- 
ment does  not  seem  promising.  The  partici- 
pants in  any  proposed  nuclear-weapon-free 
zone  tend  to  demand  the  Inclusion  of  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  neicbborlng  states. 
EX 

The  balance  sheet  on  nonprollferation  is 
not  encouraging.  Although  the  number  of 
declared  nuclear  weapon  states  has  re- 
mained constant  for  nearly  30  years,  at  least 
10  nations  have  moved  close  to  an  overt  nu- 
clear capability.  These  nations  have  built  an 
undeclared  stockpile  of  weapons,  construct- 
ed or  txe  constructing  unsafeguarded  facili- 
ties to  produce  fissile  material,  have  an  In- 
terest In  weapons  development,  or  have 
sought  nuclear  technology  incompatible 
with  a  cost-effective  program  of  power  gen- 
eration but  compatible  with  development  of 
a  future  weapons  program.  Some  of  these 
nations  have  signed  the  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty,  but  most  have  not,  indicating  in 
both  cases  that  It  is  futile  to  rely  on  the 
NPT  alone  for  protection  against  prolifera- 
tion. 

Current  international  agreements  on  nu- 
clear trade  do  not  rule  out  transfers  of  sen- 
siUve  technology  that  are  difficult  to  safe- 
guard. Moreover,  the  International  agency 
responsible  for  the  safeguard  function  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  politicized. 

Although  fine  in  theory,  nuclear-weapon 
free  zones  Ere  difficult  to  achieve.  The  most 
successful  attempt— the  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco— is  still  far  from  being  accepted  by  the 
Latin  American  nations  whose  endorsement 
Is  most  needed,  namely  Cuba.  Argentina, 
and  Brazil. 

Conceivably,  in  the  next  decade  we  could 
see  open  or  clandestine  nuclear  arms  races 
in  South  AsU  and  the  Middle  East,  while 
adherence  to  the  NPT  suffers  further  ero- 
sion. 

And  finally,  the  superpowers  still  broad- 
cast a  message  that  equates  national  securi- 
ty with  more  nuclear  weapons  and  new 
technologies  promise  to  make  the  future 
production  of  fissile  material  easier,  leas  ex- 
pensive, and  more  widespread. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  limit- 
ed utility  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  now  better 
understood,  and  greater  sensitivity  to  prolif- 
eration exists  now  than  ever  before.  Nuclear 
suppliers  are  more  cooperative  in  enforcing 
safeguards  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  pressure  on  the  weapon  states  to  reduce 
their  arsenals  is  growing.  In  addition,  a  com- 
bination of  energy  conservation,  alternative 
technologies,  and  excess  oil  supplies  has 
dimmed  the  attractiveness  of  technologies 


that  pose  a  high  proliferation  risk,  such  as 
the  breeder  reactor  and  the  recycling  of  Plu- 
tonium for  use  In  conventional  reactors. 

Despite  these  gains,  ominous  prospects 
demand  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
nuclear  proliferation  remain  among  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  United  SUtes. 


SEGAL'S  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9  of  lut  year,  the  Capital 
Times  of  Madison,  WI.  described  a  new 
monument  to  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  its  dedication  ceremonies. 
The  monument  is  located  in  San  Pran- 
daco.  It  depicts  a  pile  of  dead  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  with  a  solitary  survi- 
vor looking  out  from  his  barbed-wire 
confinement. 

As  the  Capital  Times  article  notes, 
the  monument  rouses  haunting  Images 
of  that  terror  which  occurred  some  40 
years  ago.  George  Segal  created  the 
monument.  He  stated  that  he  intended 
to  make  the  piece  a  memorial  to  all  of 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
experiencing  mankind's  "dark  under- 
side." 

That  "dark  underside"  which  Segal 
mentions  has  appeared  numerous 
times.  Not  only  the  Jews,  but  the 
Cambodians,  Armenians,  and  other 
groups  have  been  victims  of  it. 

As  a  response  to  the  displays  of  this 
"dark  underside"  of  man,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  leader  in  fighting 
for  human  rights.  As  part  of  our  re- 
sponse, we  were  a  leader  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

But  our  reply  to  mankind's  "dark 
underside"  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Holocaust  continues  to  t>e  incomplete. 
We  have  not  ratified  the  convention 
which  we  were  instrumental  In  creat- 
ing. We  have  not  done  all  that  we  can 
to  fight  for  the  basic  rights  of  our 
fellow  man. 

Yet  our  need  to  fight  continues. 
From  reports  around  the  world  we  still 
see  real  occurrences  of  what  George 
Segal's  monument  depicts— a  group  of 
victims,  some  unable  to  struggle  any- 
more, some  peering  out  from  behind 
the  barrier  which  encloses  them  in 
their  oppression,  torture,  or  even 
deadly  environment.  Many  of  the  op- 
pressed flee  to  this  coimtry,  but  many, 
like  Segal's  survivor,  cannot  flee. 

Certainly,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  not  give  us  the 
ability  to  right  all  of  the  world's 
wrongs,  but  It  would  be  one  step  in 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
basic  rights  of  others.  We  should  make 
this  step  as  soon  as  we  can. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  commitment  to  consider 
the  Genocide  Convention  early  this 
year.  It  is  time  for  us  to  make  good  on 
that  commitment  and  finally  ratify 
the  treaty. 


KENTUCKY  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTIONS  REGARDING  TO- 
BACCO IMPORTS  AND  FUND- 
ING FOR  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  organizational  session  of 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly,  two 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  house 
of  representatives  regarding  tobacco 
imports  and  funding  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hoasi  RcsoLunoR  No.  7 
A  resolution   requesting  the   President  to 

reduce  tobacco   imports  to  expeditiously 

bring  the  excessive  tobacco  loan  stocks  in 

the  pool  under  control,  with  50  million 

pounds  being  the  maximum  carryover 

Whereas,  imports  of  burley  tobacco  have 
increased  about  290  percent  since  1975;  and 

Whereas,  imports  of  tobacco  unnecessarily 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  no  net  cost  program, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tobacco 
farmer:  and 

Whereas,  American  tobacco  farmers  have 
production  controls  while  foreign  producers 
do  not,  an  unfair  advantage  for  the  foreign 
producer:  and 

Whereas,  tobacco  is  the  llfeblood  of  Ken- 
tucky agriculture,  accounting  for  about  SO 
percent  of  the  State's  total  crop  receipts; 
and 

Whereas,  about  76  percent  of  Kentucky's 
tobacco  farmers  have  a  net  annual  farm 
Income  of  less  than  $10,000;  and 

Whereas,  imports  of  burley  tobacco  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  burley  pool 
tot>acco  from  zero  pounds  in  1981  to  about 
307.000.000  pounds  as  of  January  1,  1985. 
not  including  the  large  amount  of  the  1984 
burley  crop  going  to  the  pool;  and 

Whereas,  tobacco  imports  should  not  be 
allowed  from  those  countries  which  do  not 
allow  American  totiacco  into  their  countries; 
and 

Whereas,  tobacco  Imports  should  not  be 
allowed  from  those  countries  or  manufac- 
turers which  sutMldize  the  production  or 
manufacturing  of  tobacco:  and 

Whereas,  imported  tobacco  should  not  be 
allowed  which  does  not  meet  the  same  pesti- 
cide and  herbicide  requirements  which 
American-produced  tot>acco  must  meet;  and 

Whereas,  imported  tot>acco  should  ije 
charged  a  single  rate  of  duty  for  each 
pound,  regardless  of  the  classification:  and 

Whereas,  imported  tobacco  should  not  be 
allowed  from  nations  whose  human  rights 
posture  precludes  a  fair  wage  for  a  person's 
effort:  and 

Whereas,  imported  tobacco  should  not  be 
allowed  from  nations  who  do  not  allow  a 
fair  and  Just  market  for  American  products; 
and 

Whereas,  imported  tobacco  should  not  be 
allowed  from  nations  which  do  not  require 
adequate  labeling  information  regarding  the 
use  of  t>estlcldes  and  herbicides  because  of 
the  risk  to  uninformed  workers  when  ex- 
posed to  harmful  chemicals:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  Ttiat  the  President  take  the  im- 
mediate necessary  legal  action  under  Sec- 


tion 22  of  the  Agricultitfal  Adjustment  Act 
(7  USCA  Section  624).  as  amended,  to 
reduce  tobacco  imports  because  they  "... 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  ma- 
terially interfere  with  .  .  ."  the  tobacco 
price  support  program.  It  Is  recommended 
that  tot>acco  imports  be  reduced  to  expedi- 
tiously bring  the  excessive  tobacco  loan 
stocks  in  the  pool  under  control.  Fifty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tot>acco  carryover  in  the  pool 
is  the  maximum  level  objective. 

Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President.  Madam  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ken- 
tucky's Congressional  delegation,  and  Ken- 
tucky Conunissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Houss  Rbsoltjtioii  No.  10 
A  resolution  urging  President  RonaM 
Reagan  to  reject  the  recommendation  of 
David  Stockman.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  the  budget 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  be  re- 
duced from  135  million  dollars  to  38  mil- 
lion dollars 

Whereas,  the  reduction  In  the  TVA 
budget  represents  a  savings  of  97  million 
dollars  within  the  context  of  the  federal 
budget,  yet  in  reality  a  budget  cut  of  such 
magnitude  is  no  savings  at  all  because  this 
budget  cutting  would  eliminate  TVA  pro- 
grams which  are  the  seedbed  for  millions  of 
dollars  being  produced  within  the  private 
sector,  and 

Whereas,  one  example  of  such  a  phantom 
savings  would  occur  should  the  7Vi  million 
dollar  TVA  program  for  management  of  the 
Land  Between  The  Lakes  in  Western  Ken- 
tucky be  eliminated;  and 

Whereas,  funding  for  the  Land  Between 
The  Lakes  generates  a  large  portion  of  the 
private  sector  dollars  for  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky counties  of  Graves.  McCracken. 
Calloway.  Marshall.  Livingston.  Crittenden. 
Lyon.  Caldwell.  Trigg,  and  Christian,  the 
adverse  impact  from  the  loss  of  the  7M  mU- 
lion  dollars  for  the  Land  Between  The 
Lakes  will  be  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
savings  made  In  the  federal  budget;  and 

Whereas,  the  TVA  management  of  the 
Land  Between  The  Lakes  attracts  2,100.000 
tourists  annually,  directly  employs  three- 
hundred  individuals,  creates  1800  jobs 
within  the  region,  maintains  the  natural  re- 
sources where  hunters  and  fishermen  spent 
6.8  million  dollars  in  1984  and  where  pho- 
tographers and  others  spent  2.8  million  dol- 
lars in  1984,  and  lastly,  provides  a  focal 
point  for  a  150  million  dollar  tourist  indus- 
try extending  for  a  200  mile  radius  beyond 
the  Land  Between  The  Lakes;  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  life  created  within 
the  region  by  the  TVA  funding  for  the  I^nd 
Between  The  Lakes  has  even  greater  Impor- 
tance when  It  is  realised  that  the  major  in- 
dustry of  Western  Kentucky  has  Blumi>ed 
since  1970  when  the  western  coal  fields  pro- 
duced 52  million  tons  of  coal  but  in  IMS 
only  produced  34  million  tons;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Oenertti  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
urges  President  Ronald  Reagan  to  reject 
the  recommendation  that  the  budget  of  the 
Teimeasee  Valley  Authority  be  reduced 
from  135  million  dollars  to  S8  million  dollars 
because  the  elimination  of  the  7W  million 
dollar  program  for  the  Land  Between  The 
Lakes  In  Western  Kentucky  will  ultimately 
be  more  costly  to  the  federal  government 
than  funding  the  program. 


Section  2.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Director  David 
Stockman,  and  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Congressional  Delegation. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BOSCH  WITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  initiate  the  1985  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience.  This  is  a 
congressional  effort  to  draw  attention 
to  the  problem  of  Jews  and  others 
living  In  the  shadow  of  oppression  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  nation  with 
the  third  largest  Jewish  community.  It 
has,  with  historical  continuity,  violat- 
ed the  rights  of  those  Jews,  and  others 
as  well.  It  is  a  state  that  refuses  to 
allow  Jews  to  live  in  their  owner  coun- 
try with  dignity  and  with  the  freedom 
to  be  Jews,  and  yet  denies  them  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  fulfill  these 
rights. 

As  you  know,  despite  international 
human  rights  agreements — most  nota- 
bly the  Helsinki  accords— which  guar- 
antee an  Individual's  rights  to  freedom 
of  religion,  cultural  practices  and  emi- 
gration, the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  worsened. 

The  closing  of  synagogues,  banning 
of  Hebrew  language  Instruction,  the 
pervasive  discrimination  in  education, 
employment  and  social  life,  and  the 
confiscation  of  prayer  books  are  all  a 
part  of  a  sinister  state  policy  to  de- 
stroy Jewish  culture. 

Yet,  as  the  Kremlin  denies  anti-Sem- 
itism. It  continues  its  harsh  policy  of 
keeping  its  exit  gates  shut  and  keeping 
these  Jews  caged  within  their  own 
country.  In  1984,  fewer  than  1,000 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
This  is  the  lowest  level  in  over  a 
decade. 

With  emigration  in  its  abym  and 
with  the  Soviet  authorities  accelerat- 
ing their  harassment  of  Jewish  activ- 
ists, this  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science is  extremely  essential  to  the 
morale  and  cultural  survival  of  the 
Jewish  minority  trapped  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  emphasize  to 
the  Soviets  at  every  opportunity  that 
we  consider  the  issue  of  human  rights, 
including  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  others,  of  great  importance 
in  evaluating  our  overall  relations 
with  them. 

It  is  critical  that  each  of  us  in  our 
own  way  let  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Icnow  that  we  care  and  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  and  will  never 
abandon  their  cause.  We  must  con- 
tinuously denounce  the  forced  surren- 
der of  basic  human  rights  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  repressive  government. 
It  Is  crucial  that  we  do  not  lessen  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf,  even  if  other 
momentous  events  temporarily  over- 
shadow the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently,  I  contacted  President 
Chemenko  on  behalf  of  Soviet  refus- 
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niks,  Vladimir  and  Maria  Slepak.  and 
urged  his  iiiunediate  attention  and 
appeal  to  their  behalf. 

Vladimir,  Maria,  and  their  son  first 
applied  for  exit  visas  in  April  1970. 
They  were  refiised  2  months  later  be- 
cause of  Vladimir's  "classified"  work 
as  head  of  a  laboratory  in  the  Moscow 
Scientific  Institute  of  Television  Re- 
search. Although  he  had  left  his  posi- 
tion a  year  earlier,  hoping  that  this 
step  would  facilitate  his  visa.  Maria's 
and  his  applications  were  turned  down 
because  of  Vladimir's   "state  Interest." 

EUght  years  later.  Maria  and  Vladi- 
mir SlepiaJi  were  arrested  for  display- 
ing a  banner  from  their  home  window 
saying  "Let  us  Go  to  Our  Son  in 
Israel."  As  a  result,  Vladimir  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  of  Internal  exile  on 
charges  of  "malicious  hooliganism." 
and  Maria  was  given  a  3-year  suspend- 
ed sentence. 

Vladimir  was  released  from  Siberia 
in  1981  and  permitted  Into  Moscow 
where  he  currently  works  as  an  eleva- 
tor operator.  Both  he  and  Maria  reap- 
plied for  exit  visas  to  Israel  this  past 
simimer,  14  years  after  the  original 
exit  visas  were  applied  for,  but  were 
once  again  refused. 

As  we  begin  this  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience,  let  us  band  together  to 
voice  congressional  concern  about 
those  who  have  repeatedly  been 
denied  the  right  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion freely  and  the  right  to  emigrate. 
There  are  unfortunately  thousands  of 
refusnlks.  not  only  Jews  but  many 
others  as  well,  like  Maria  and  Vladimir 
Slepak  who  so  desperately  yearn  for 
freedom. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  all  of  us  in  the 
free  world  to  call  for  a  stop  to  this  iyr- 
anny  of  Soviet  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
Senator  BoscHwrra.  I  worked  very 
closely  with  him  on  the  Issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  There  is  no  more  conscientious 
legislator  with  whom  I  have  come  to 
work.  He  and  I  came  to  this  Chamber 
at  the  same  time.  He  still,  of  course,  is 
one  in  rank  ahead  of  me,  and  contin- 
ually makes  reference  to  it.  I  see  he  is 
gone.  Yes. 


RECOGNITION  OP  NEW 
COLLEAGUES 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
three  new  colleagues  who  are  here  to 
observe  the  Senate  procedures  on  this 
opening  day— Senators  Paitl  Simon, 
Jay  Rockxtkller,  and  John  Kxrrt.  I 
appreciate  their  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary history  of  this  Chamber, 
and  it  is  the  way  to  learn  of  it:  that  is. 
to  be  here,  to  observe  it,  even  in  these 


rather  slack  times,  as  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  I.  and  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 
Senator  Gorton,  have  done— to  ob- 
serve it,  to  learn  it,  and  of  course  learn 
to  love  it.  And  it  works  best  that  way. 
I  commend  you  for  that.  Indeed,  I 
do. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  resolutions,  or  proposals, 
to  be  made  at  this  time  to  which  the 
leadership  must  respond. 

S.  4«— A  anx  TO  PKOTBCT  THX  UVU  OF  UNBOUI 
HT7I1AN  BKIROa 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  majority  leader  is  correct. 
The  clerk  will  read  for  the  second  time 
any  bill  which  has  been  received  and 
which  has  remained  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing second  reading. 

The  first  bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  46.  a  bill  to  protect  tbe  lives  of  unborn 
human  beings. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  further  consideration  of  that 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion, having  been  heard  to  further 
proceedings  of  the  bill  at  this  time, 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  47— A  BILL  TO  HISTOKX  THX  UOHT  OP  VOLUN- 
TARY FRAYn  IN  PTTBUC  SCHOOLS  AND  TO  PIO- 
MOn  TRX  gXPASATION  OP  POWKRS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  47)  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary prayer  In  public  achoolA  and  to  promote 
the  separation  of  powera. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Iilr.  President,  I 
object  to  the  further  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIK.  Objec- 
tion, having  been  heard  to  further 
proceedings  of  this  bill  at  this  time, 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

8.  4«— A  BILL  PBOTICTUIO  PIRKAJUU  OWNEKS' 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIORTt,  CIVIL  LIBnTIXS, 
AND  RIORTS  TO  PRTVACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report  the  next  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

8.  40.  a  bill  to  protect  the  firearm  owners' 
constitutional  rlgbta.  dvll  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  further  consideration  of  that 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  fiulher  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  at  this  time,  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


consent  that  the  nomination  of  Rich- 
ard L.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank,  be  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  indicate  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


JOINT    REFERRAL    OF    NOMINA- 
TION OF  RICHARD  L.  FRANCIS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive   session,    I    ask    unanimous 


THE  INAUGURATION  CEREMONY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand we  may  have  another  resolu- 
tion In  a  moment.  Without  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this 
moment,  let  me  briefly  reflect  on  and 
thank  Senators  Mathias  and  Ford  for 
the  remarkable  effort  they  made  in 
presenting  this  country  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily moving  and  powerful  in- 
auguration ceremony  under  extraordi- 
nary conditions.  I  think  not  one  of  us 
who  were  actually  there  participating 
and  the  millions  of  Americans  observ- 
ing could  not  have  felt  the  power  of 
that  ceremony  in  that  very  extraordi- 
nary rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Certainly 
Senators  Mathias  and  Ford  must  be 
very  proud  of  their  efforts  as  they 
dealt  with  the  situation  in  a  very,  very 
skilled  way.  It  is  regrettable,  indeed, 
that  many  thousands  were  unable  to 
participate  and  observe  the  ceremony 
on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  as  we 
were  privileged  to  do  4  years  ago  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  history. 

From  this  vista,  as  the  Sun  sets  this 
evening,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  we  could  not  have  held 
it  there,  but  perhaps  some  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  through  it.  I 
speak  as  one  from  Wyoming  who  is  of 
rather  hardy  stature,  and  it  was  a 
sharp,  bitter  day  and  best  that  alter- 
nate plans  were  made. 

I  do  hope  that  our  future  legislature 
activities  will  be  as  crisp  and  bright  as 
our  day  and  our  relationships  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  will  be  much  more  thawed.  I 
hope  that  we  may  work  closely  with 
the  Democratic  majority  In  the  House. 
I  pledge  to  do  that.  I  pledge  that  to 
my  peers  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  think  also  of  the  President's  re- 
marks. I  read  import  into  the  relation- 
ships he  described  between  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  who  lived  in  enmity  and 
hostility  toward  each  other,  yet  they 
made  their  peace.  I  think  that  Is  very 
important,  and  I  would  hope  that  our 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  wlU  have  that  same  type  of 
accord  because  there  are  those  of  us 
who  know  them  as  both  warm,  re- 
markable men  of  good  humor  In  their 
singular  capacities.  Let  us  let  the  rest 
of  the  American  people  see  them 
doing  that  in  their  Joint  and  several 


capacities.  I  hope  we  will  see  that.  It 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
this  President.  Yet  all  Presidents  and 
all  Governors  at  this  time  of  year— 
and  I  see  former  Governor  Rockeptl- 
UKR— tremble  as  the  legislature  gathers 
to  do  Its  work. 

My  father  was  a  Governor,  and  he 
used  to  say,  as  the  legislature  would 
come  to  Cheyenne  In  January,  "My 
Lord,  I  feel  like  a  toothless  tiger." 
Indeed,  that  was  often  the  case  be- 
cause It  is  our  Job  to  produce  on  the 
budget,  not  the  Governor.  It  is  our  Job 
to  produce  on  this  budget  and  not  the 
President.  So  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  this  remarkable  President.  I 
look  forward  to  serving  him  and  I  am 
delighted  In  the  special  privilege  of 
participating  in  this  day. 

We  are  waiting  clearance  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  apparently 
that  has  not  yet  been  obtained  so  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased Representative. 


Thi  White  House,  January  S.  1985. 


DEIATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
GILLIS  LONG  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Rks.  39 

Reaolued,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  OlUis  Long,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Reaolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  rerfises 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senators  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  Just 
agreed  to,  appoints  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  John- 
ston] as  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  Join  the  committee  on 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  7, 
January  9,  January  11,  and  January 
18,  1985,  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting stmdry  nominations  (and  a  with- 
drawal on  January  7);  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  January  9,  January  11,  and  Jan- 
uary 18,  1985,  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  4 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  8, 
1985,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1462(a)),  I  herewith  transmit 
the  second  biennial  report  on  coastal 
zone  management,  which  covers  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983. 

Ronald  Rbaoan  . 
The  Whitx  House,  January  8,  1985. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    ON 
FEDERAL  Ea^ERGY  PRO- 

GRAMS-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  6 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  8, 
1985,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  381(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
6361(c))  and  Subtitle  H  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (42  UJS.C.  8286),  I  here- 
with transmit  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  Federal  Elnergy  Conserva- 
tion Programs  undertaken  during 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  8,  1985. 


THIRD      ANNUAL      REPORT      ON 
ALASKA'S  NATURAL  RE- 

SOURCES-MESSAGE FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  5 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  8, 
1985,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  1011  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  96-487;  16 
U.S.C.  3161),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
third  annual  report  on  Alaska's  miner- 
al resources,  which  covers  calendar 
year  1984. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RATE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  7 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  9, 
1985,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5347(e) 
of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  1983  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Committee. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  January  9,  1985. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REHA- 
BmrATlON  SERVICES  ADBON- 
ISTRA-nON— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  8 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  8, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  January  9, 
1986,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Lalx>r  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  13  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  en- 
closed report  to  the  Congress.  The 
report,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  covers  activities  supported 
under  the  Act  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

ROMAU)  RXAGAlf. 

Thx  Whits  Hotjsk,  January  9,  198S. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  THE  FEDER- 
AL RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  9 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  15. 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq.)  as  required 
by  the  Act.  This  report  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  211  of  the 
Act  and  covers  calendar  year  1982. 

ROMALD  RXAGAIf . 

Tm  WnrrE  House.  JanvMry  IS,  19S5. 


ANNUAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND 
NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  RE- 
PORTS-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  10 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  15, 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  both  enacted  in  1966,  initi- 
ated a  national  effort  to  reduce  traffic 
deaths  and  injuries  and  require  annual 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the 
Acts.  This  is  the  16th  year  that  these 
reports  have  been  prepared  for  your 
review. 

The  report  on  motor  vehicle  safety 
Includes  the  annual  reporting  require- 
ment in  Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of 
1972  (bumper  standards).  An  annual 
report  also  is  required  by  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975, 
which  amended  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  and 


directed  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  set,  adjust,  and  enforce  motor 
vehicle  fuel  economy  standards.  Simi- 
lar reporting  requirements  are  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  EInergy 
Act  of  1978  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
advanced  technology  by  the  automo- 
bile Indiistry.  These  requirements 
have  been  met  in  the  Seventh  Annual 
Fuel  Economy  Report,  the  highlights 
of  which  are  summarized  in  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  report. 

In  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  of  1973. 
1976.  and  1978,  the  Congress  expressed 
its  special  Interest  in  certain  aspects  of 
traffic  safety,  which  are  addressed  in 
the  volume  on  highway  safety. 

For  the  second  year  In  a  row.  traffic 
fatalities  have  dropped  significantly. 
The  43.945  fatalities  recorded  in  1982, 
while  still  unacceptably  high  and  a 
tragedy  to  the  Nation  both  in  terms  of 
lives  lost  and  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  deaths,  represent  an  11 
percent  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year. 

In  addition,  despite  large  Increases 
in  drivers,  vehicles,  and  traffic,  the 
Federal  standards  and  programs  for 
motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety  in- 
stituted since  1966  have  contributed  to 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  fatality 
rate  per  100  million  miles  of  travel. 
The  rate  has  decreased  from  5.5  in  the 
mid-60's  to  the  1982  level  of  2.76.  This 
means  that  motorists  can  drive  more 
miles  today  with  less  risk.  If  the  1966 
fatality  rate  had  been  experienced  in 
1982.  more  than  87,586  persons  would 
have  lost  their  lives  in  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

Achieving  even  greater  reductions  in 
the  annual  traffic  death  toll  will  not 
be  easy,  but  it  is  a  challenge  we  readily 
accept  and  intend  to  actively  pursue. 
Motorists  today  are  better  Iniormed 
and  driving  in  safer  vehicles  and  on 
safer  roads.  But  they  are  still  victims 
of  habit  and  of  himian  nature.  They 
choose  not  to  wear  safety  belts  be- 
cause they  do  not  expect  to  be  In  an 
accident.  They  drive  after  drinking  too 
much,  because  alcohol  is  part  of  our 
social  mores.  And  they  sometimes 
speed  and  take  uimecessary  chances, 
because  being  In  a  hurry  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  of  modem  life.  Changing 
these  Ingrained  behaviors  is  the  tradi- 
tional and  most  challenging  obstacle 
to  Improving  traffic  safety. 

The  answer  lies  In  widespread  public 
education  efforts,  and  a  continuing  na- 
tional traffic  safety  commitment  that 
involves  government,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  individual  motorist.  We 
will  idso  consider  new  regulations,  but 
only  when  there  Is  no  practical  alter- 
native, and  when  we  are  certain  that 
doing  so  will  result  In  a  clear  and  bene- 
ficial improvement  In  safety. 

While  we  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  to  date,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  approach  will 
bring  about  even  more  progress,  and 
that  American  motorists  and  pedestri- 


ans will   ultimately   enjoy  a  greater 
level  of  personal  safety  as  a  result. 

Ronald  Reagak. 
Thx  Whits  House,  January  IS,  198S. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  7, 
1985,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  6  Joint  reaolutlon  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  President  nuiy  tnuu- 
mlt  the  Budget  Measace  and  the  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congren  and  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  file  lU  report. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
January  7.  1985,  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THrnuioiri)]. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1985,  she  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  reaolutlon  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  Prealdent  m^y  tnms- 
mlt  the  Budget  Message  and  the  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress  and  extending  the 
time  within  which  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  file  its  report. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
second  time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar 

8.  46.  A  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
human  beings. 

8.  47.  A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary school  prayer  in  public  schools  and  to 
promote  the  separation  of  powers. 

8.  49.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners' 
constitutional  rlghU,  civil  liberties,  and 
righU  to  privacy. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-32.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-33.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 


sixty  days  previous  to  November  19.  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-34.  A  cormnunlc&tion  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

EC-35.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  for  the  period  ended  September 
30.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
t&l  Affairs. 

EC-36.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  his  semiannual  report  for  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-37.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  three  new  and 
one  altered  Privacy  Act  systems  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-38.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-39.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-40.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Envlrormiental  Protection 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrmiental  Affairs. 

E^-41.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  for  the 
period  ended  September  30.  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-42.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiarmual  report  of  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  (Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-43.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Inspector  Oeneral's  report  for  the 
period  ended  September  30,  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-44.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  ESiergy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  semiannu- 
al report  for  the  period  ended  September 
30,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-45.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  comments  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  PERC  relative 
to  the  semiannual  report  of  the  lO;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-46.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-47.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ending  September 


30.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-48.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  listing  of  OAO 
reports  Issued  In  October  1984;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-49.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
aggregate  compensation  in  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-50.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
computer  match  of  Veterans  Compensation, 
Pension.  Education,  and  Rehabilitation 
against  SUte  Vital  Statistics  Records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-51.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  ptimiant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor Oeneral  for  the  period  ended  September 
30,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Cknremmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-52.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  determination  ttiat  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  not  execute  certain  bid 
protest  provisions  of  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  of  1984:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-S3.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Continuing  Education  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EXC-M.  A  communication  from  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  audit  of 
the  Red  Ooas  for  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-55.  A  communication  frcHn  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Education  Block  Orant  Alters  SUte  Role 
and  Provides  Greater  Local  Discretion";  to 
the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-M.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  secret  report  on  supple- 
mental contract  award  dates  for  Nov. -Dec. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-57.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  transactions  during  September 
1984  with  (Communist  countries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an 
Affairs. 

EC-58.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1983  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-B9.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Research  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "56:  A  Decade  of  Experience";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-80.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Report  to 
Congress  on  Matters  Contained  in  the 
HeUum  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-fll.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  ret>ort  on  implementation  of  the  Resi- 
dential (Conservation  Service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-83.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Oeneral  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment and  Plan  of  Action  To  Implement  the 
International  Energy  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-63.  A  communication  from  the  (Comp- 
troller (General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
need  for  legislative  change  affecting  the 
Medicaid  Program:  to  the  (Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-64.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  payments  under  loan  guarantees 
or  credit  assurance  agreements  to  Poland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-65.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
sixty  days  previous  to  November  28.  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-M.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act 
system  of  Records;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-67.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  OSA  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus Federal  real  property  for  historic 
monument  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-68.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Managenent  and 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  aggregate  personnel  report  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  White  House,  the 
Executive  Residence,  the  Office  of  Vioe 
President,  the  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Office  of  Administration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmmtal  Affalra 

EC-89.  A  communication  fr«n  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  on  a  report  on  the 
transfer  of  surplus  real  property  for  flacal 
year  1984:  to  the  (Ccxnmlttee  on  Govenunen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-70.  A  communication  from  the  Ubrari- 
an  of  (Congress  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Books  in  Our 
Future";  to  the  Oxnmlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EX^-71.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  transmitting,  punuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  NASA's  industrial 
applications  centers:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-72.  A  communlcatkm  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  on  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  Octo- 
ber 1983- August  1984:  to  the  Select  (Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

EC-73.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal 
year  1984  report  on  the  Exchange  of  Medi- 
cal Information  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EXC-74.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  fiscal  1985  alloca- 
tions of  funds  under  PL  98-473;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-75.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  whereabout*  of  military 
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equipment  provided  to  El  Salvador  by  the 
VS.  and  the  whereabouts  of  Salvadoran 
military  personnel  trained  with  U^.  mili- 
tary aid  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-76.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  a  determination  that 
the  furnishing  of  direct  assistance  to  Mo- 
sambique  would  further  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  U.S.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-77.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  allegations  of  improprieties 
In  the  procurement  of  certain  boats  from 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Maine,  and  an  allegedly 
altered  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
curement; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-78.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  allegations  of  gross  waste  of 
funds  and  mismanagement  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center,  Augusta. 
Oeorgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-79.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC -80.  A  communication  from  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HHS  and  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  2nd  progress  reix>rt  on  the 
Human  Nutrition  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Management  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-81.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  eight 
new  deferrals  of  budget  authority;  jointly, 
piirsiiant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Budget,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Judiciary. 

EC-82.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  for  1982  of  the  Sol- 
dier's and  Airmen's  Home,  and  the  general 
inspection  report  for  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-83.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 

1983  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC -84.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  Recommenda- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-85.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  experience  In  imple- 
menting the  'Superfund";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-86.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
sixty  days  previous  to  December  7,  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-87.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 

1984  report  on  the  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion's system  of  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 


ministrative control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-88.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  HHS  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  summary  of  his  office's  long-range 
strategic  plan  for  fiscal  year  198S  and  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC -89.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-90.  A  communication  from  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  MUltary  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  financial  audit  of  the  Order;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-91.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  the  tsslstance  to 
States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-92.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fifth  report  under  sec.  4<dK3)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-93.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  all  expenditures  from 
moneys  appropriated  during  the  period 
April  1-Septemt>er  30.  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-94.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  secret  report  on  contract 
award  dates  for  January-February  1985:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-95.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  decision  to  con- 
vert the  storage  and  warehousing  function 
at  the  Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans. 
LA  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-96.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  SSS's  semian- 
nual report  for  the  period  ended  September 
30,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-97.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  decision  to  con- 
vert the  custodial  services  function  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany.  OA  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-98.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  findings  regarding  U.S. 
membership  In  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EC-99.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  highway  accidents  to 
permit  evaluation  and  comparison  of  high- 
way safety  performance  of  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 100.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Implementation 
of  Sec.  9  of  PL  97-138:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-101.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Wsahlng- 
ton.  D.C.  Heliport  Study";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-102.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Ocean  Thermal  Program  Management 
Plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC- 103.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  quarterly  report  On  Biomass 
Energy  Alcohol  Fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

^C-IOA.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  conceptual  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  California-Oregon  Transmission 
Project:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 105.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Coiinsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  relating  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 104.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royal- 
ty Management,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 107.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royal- 
ty Management.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
menta:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 108.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  E>lrector  for  Royal- 
ty Management,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 109.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-110.  A  conununicatlon  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  application  for  a  loan  by  the  Greater 
Wenatcheee  Irrigation  District,  Washing- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-Ill.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  for  1984  of  the  BCl- 
gratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC- 11 2.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  situation  In  El  Salvador  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-113.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 
December  19.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-114.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  payments  made  to  U.S.  creditors 
on  credits  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  which  payments  had 
not  been  received  from  the  Polish  People's 
Republic:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC- 115.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 


partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60  days  previous  to 
December  13.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-I16.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  of  the 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 117.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  determination  by  the  Commission  to 
extend  the  time  period  for  acting  upon  cer- 
tain appeals  before  the  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 118.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  system  for  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 119.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Corps'  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol; to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 120.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Corps'  central  ac- 
counting and  Internal  control  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 121.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Board's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX^-122.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 123.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E)C-124.  A  communication  from  the  Eisec- 
utlve  Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Board's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-125.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Alfaln, 

EC-12e.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Agency's  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-127.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  U.8.  Information 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  two  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 128.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eklucatlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  surplus  real 
property  to  educational  Institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-129.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Inspector  General  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  summary  of  the  significant 
activities  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
six  month  period  ended  September  30,  1984: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 130.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
internal  controls  and  accounting  system  in- 
tegrity; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EX?- 131.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
System's  system  of  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-132.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commlaslon 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  sy8t«n  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-133.  A  communication  trom  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  FCA's  syston  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 134.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  reports  issued  by 
the  GAO  in  November  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-135.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of  records; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 136.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  n.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  entitled 
"Better  Management  of  Information  Re- 
sources at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Could  Reduce  Waste  and  Improve  Produc- 
tivity": to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-137.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  UJB.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  U&;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-138.  A  communication  from  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  lav,  Its  audited  financial 
statement  for  fiscal  1B84;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1S9.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  final  regulations  for  the 
College  Housing  Progam— Loan  EMscount 
Provlalona;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-140.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cimiulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  December  1.  1984;  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  blllg  and  joint  resolu- 
tion! were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
8.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  capital  gains 


tax  on  disposition  of  Investments  in  UJB. 
real  property  by  foreign  citizens,  to  repeal 
the  provisions  providing  for  withholding  of, 
and  reporting  on.  such  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.  196.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  213(aK4)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elga  BouU- 
Uant-Iinet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  'BamMM): 
S.  198.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  U  Cunxln:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Nar- 
vaes-Ouajardo  and  Rosario  Bemal  de  Nar- 
Taes  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  to 
compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
retirement  savings  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  spouse;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
8.  201.  A  bill  amending  tlUe  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  rail  rates  and  determiiuUlons  of  rail 
carrier  market  dominance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stmms): 
8.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  cash  or  deferred 
arrangement  permitting  Federal  employees 
to  save  for  their  retirement,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  t 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
8.  203.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-ttane  amnes- 
ty from  criminal  and  dvU  tax  penalties  and 
SO  percent  of  the  interest  penalty  owed  for 
certain  taxpayers  who  pay  prwioos  under- 
payments of  Federal  tax  during  the  amnes- 
ty period,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Increase  by  60  percent  all 
criminal  and  civil  tax  penalttoa,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IifOTTTX    Mr.    JoHmroa,    and    Iff. 
MonriHAii): 
S.  204.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  humanities  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea. 
By  Mr.  BUMnStS: 
S.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  over- 
pajrment  of  Income  tax,  and  to  coatrlbute 
other  amounts,  for  payment  to  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HtTMFKRKT,  snd  BCr.  EUst): 
S.  206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of  the 
revised  statutes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  207.  A  bill  concerning  vandalism  of  reli- 
gious property:  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RonOo  An- 
cheta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  authori«  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
collection  services  in  the  case  of  indebted- 
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neas  owed  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government*!  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   D'AMATO   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 

S.  310.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  interest  from  the  calculation  de- 
termining  the    taxation   of   social   security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE; 

S.  211.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  milk  diversion 
procram  and  to  remove  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  modify  the  price 
support  rate  for  milk;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  212.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  pro- 
hibition of  credit  card  surcharges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  re<)uest  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  31  through  April 
28,  1985.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   ICr.    MATSUNAOA   (for   hlmseU. 
lAi.  PHozmHX  and  Mr.  SmoR): 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
NASA  and  cooperative  Mars  exploration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Ui.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Long  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Johhstoii  )): 
S.    Res.    39.    Resolution    relative    to    the 
death  of  Representative  Gillis  Long,  of  Lou- 
isiana; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.    Res.    40.    Resolution    to    declare    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  termina- 
tion of  defense  and  security  treaties;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself.  Mr 
BmcPBts,  Mr.  Bihgaman.  Mr.  Sasser 
Mr.  Phyor.  Mr.  Sajibanks,  Mr.  Stxn 
iris,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Btrb.  Mr.  MrrcR 
KLL.  ICr.  RocKERUXR,  Mt.  NtnfH,  Mr. 
LKTm,  Mr.  Ricglx.  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr 
DixoH,  Mr.  EAOLrroH.  Mr.  Braolxt 
Mr.    Lkaht.    Bir.    OLum    and    Mr 
Johnston): 
S.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  funds  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  should  not 
be  impounded:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of  in- 
vestments In  United  States  real  prop- 
erty by  foreign  citizens,  to  repeal  the 
provisions  providing  for  withholding 
of,  and  reporting  on.  such  tax  and  for 
other  piuTxises:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RXRAL  TO  PORKIGN  niVISTMKNT  Ol  REAL 
PROPCRTY  TAX  ACT  OP  19S0 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
repeal  PIRPTA.  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  Real  Property  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 


Mr.  President,  PIRPTA  levies  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  burden  against  for- 
eign investors  who  sell  real  property 
holdings  in  the  United  States.  As  origi- 
nally introduced  5  years  ago,  the  pro- 
vision was  a  very  limited  one  aimed  at 
preventing  foreign  takeovers  of  farm 
production  land.  However,  the  original 
concept  was  changed  at  the  urging  of 
the  Treasury  E>epartment  so  that  the 
final  version  became  an  all  inclusive 
reporting  and  capital  gains  tax  appli- 
cable to  foreign  Investment  in  real 
estate  of  all  kinds.  Today,  PIRPTA  Is 
so  sweeping  it  not  only  applies  to 
direct  Investment  in  U.S.  real  estate, 
but  to  oil  and  gas  leases  and  to  stock 
interests  in  any  U.S.  manufacturing  or 
production  firm  in  which  a  foreign  In- 
vestor holds  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  company  stock. 

The  result  has  been  a  law  that 
strongly  discourages  needed  invest- 
ment which  might  otherwise  have  in- 
creased the  competitiveness  of  domes- 
tic corporations  and  created  more  U.S. 
Jobs.  FIRPTA  Is  harming  the  U.S. 
economy  and  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  com- 
pounded the  problem  by  Imposing 
withholding  on  transactions  occurring 
after  January  1.  1985.  Withholding 
will  supposedly  replace  reporting  re- 
quirements, but  the  1984  statute  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  continue  reporting  require- 
ments on  a  very  broad  range  of  invest- 
ments in  its  discretion.  Withholding 
does  nothing  for  the  economy  of  Indi- 
vidual American  States  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  favorable  investment 
climate. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  FIRPTA  will  stifle  Investment. 
Two  European  witnesses,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hearing  on  FIRPTA  by 
the  Finance  Committee  last  June  19, 
teatlfled  that  uncertainty  created  by 
FIRPTA  has  seriously  dampened 
direct  investment  In  U.S.  real  property 
and  will  continue  to  deter  such  invest- 
ment unless  the  law  la  repealed. 
Unlike  tax  theorists  who  have  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  large  foreign 
investment  firms,  these  witnesses  rep- 
resented enormous  investment  trust 
companies.  Lord  Mark  Fltsalan 
Howard  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Association  of  Investment 
Trust  Companies,  whose  member 
firms  hold  assets  of  $20  billion,  and 
Senator  Van  Tets  of  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Ehiro- 
pean  Federation  for  Retirement  Provi- 
sion a  federation  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  pension  funds  in  eight  Euro- 
pean coimtrles.  Each  testified  that  un- 
certainty created  by  FIRPTA  Is  caus- 
ing foreign  investors  to  cut  back  on  a 
wide  range  of  Investments  in  the 
United  States.  American  tax  experts 
who  testified  at  the  June  19  hearing 
indicated  that  the  real  cost  of  adminis- 
tering FIRPTA  will  far  exceed  any 


revenue  to  be  received  from  it  and 
that  Instead  of  creating  "parity" 
among  domestic  and  foreign  investors. 
FIRPTA  places  the  foreign  investor  In 
U.S.  real  estate  in  a  disadvantaged  po- 
sition. 

Dr.  Jlmmye  Hillman.  chairman  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
testified  that  FIRPTA  has  actually 
been  detrimental  to  the  farm  commu- 
nity which  it  was  originally  designed 
to  assist.  What  is  not  generally  known 
Is  that  if  foreign  Investors  make  any 
income  on  their  holdings,  they  are 
taxed  at  30  percent  of  gross  income. 
Unlike  American  citizens,  foreign  per- 
sons cannot  deduct  property  taxes 
paid  on  the  land.  Nor  can  they  deduct 
interest  charges  on  any  financial  ar- 
rangements made  to  buy  the  land. 
Also,  numerous  tax  benefits,  such  as 
accelerated  depreciation  and  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  that  U.S.  citizens 
may  utilize,  are  not  available  to  for- 
eign Investors. 

Farmers  who  are  suffering  depressed 
land  values  would  welcome  foreign  in- 
vestment. Where  is  It,  they  ask. 

From  a  wealth  of  new  government 
data  available  on  the  subject,  we  can 
now  see  clearly  that  the  emotional 
fears  expressed  about  possible  foreign 
domination  of  American  farmland  was 
based  on  a  myth.  Foreign  ownership  of 
American  crop,  grazing  and  other  pro- 
duction land  is  and  has  been  m^iis- 
ctile,  representating  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  privately  held  agricultural 
land  in  the  United  States.  If  any  law  is 
needed  to  limit  foreign  ownership  of 
agricultural  lands  in  local  situations, 
the  tax  code  Is  the  wrong  vehicle  for 
that  purpose.  The  right  of  each  sover- 
eign State  to  restrict  land  ownership 
by  aliens  Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  Ameri- 
can law. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  President,  PIRPTA 
is  contrary  to  our  national  Interest 
and  serves  no  reasonable  purpose.  For- 
eign investors  are  helping  speed  along 
the  healthy  economic  recovery  our 
Nation  Is  enjoying.  While  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  attract  Investment,  the  United 
States  Is  discouraging  it.  In  light  of 
our  present  need  to  finance  massive 
Government  deficits,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish not  to  Join  those  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  going  to  great  lengths 
to  win  in  foreign  investment.  Reducing 
barriers  which  discourage  access  to 
the  U.S.  capital  market  Is  a  better  way 
of  encouraging  these  Investments  than 
maintaining  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  195 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REPEAL  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  ON 
DiSPOSmON  OF  INVESTMENTS  IN 
imrfED  STATES  REAL  PROPERTY  BY 
FOREIGN  CmZENS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  897  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dispo- 
sition of  investment  in  United  States  real 
property )  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conporminc  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  861(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gross  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  SUtes)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Sale  or  exchange  op  real  propcrtt.— 
Gains,  profits,  and  income  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  real  property  located  in  the 
United  States)  is  amended— 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  862  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gross  income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(3)  Sutwection  (1)  of  section  871  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (7). 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  882  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  income  of  foreign 
corporations  connected  with  United  States 
business)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(5)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1125 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  in  Real  Property 
Tax  Act  of  1980  are  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter N  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section  897. 

SBC  t  repeal  of  WITHH0U)ING  of  tax  ON  DIS- 

posmoNs  OF  iwrrED  states  real 

PROPERTY  INTERESTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1445  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
withholding  of  tax  in  dispositions  of  United 
States  real  property  interests)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conporminc  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  1445. 

SEC  S.  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS WITH  RESPECT  TO  UNrTED 
STATES  REAL  PROPERTY  INTERESTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6039C  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
turns with  respect  to  foreign  persons  hold- 
ing direct  investments  in  United  States  real 
property  interests)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Section 
6652  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
certain  information  returns,  registration 
statements,  etc. )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g).  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h),  (1). 
and  (J)  as  subsections  (g),  (h),  and  (1),  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  chapter 
61  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  6039C. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECnVE  DATES. 

(a)  Repeal  op  Tax.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  1  shall  apply  to  dispositions 
after  June  18.  1980.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(b)  Repeal  op  Withholding  Provisions.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 


apply  to  dispositions  on  and  after  January 
1.  1985. 

(c)  Repeal  op  Reporting  Requirements.- 
The  amendments  made  by  section  3  shall 
apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  t>egin- 
nlng  after  December  31.  1979.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  196.  A  bill  to  repeal  section 
212(aK4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

amending  section  ai3(AM4i  OP  the 

immigration  and  NATIONALITT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I'm  introducing  today  will 
strike  from  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  provisions  that  require 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  [INS]  to  deny  admission  Into 
the  United  States  to  aliens  suspected 
of  being  homosexuals. 

Specifically,  section  212(aK4)  of  ihe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  pres- 
ently provides  for  exclusion  of  "aliens 
afflicted  with  psychopathic  personali- 
ty, sexual  deviation,  or  mental  defect." 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  first 
enacted  in  1952  as  part  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  As  origi- 
nally written,  the  statute  applied  to 
"aliens  afflicted  with  psychopathic 
personality,  epilepsy,  or  a  mental 
defect." 

In  1965  the  words  "sexual  deviation" 
were  substituted  for  "epilepsy." 

In  other  words,  the  1965  amendment 
established  legislatively  that  homosex- 
uality was  a  specific  example  of  an  af- 
fliction requiring  an  examination  of 
the  person  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice [PHS]  and  certification  that  the 
disease  or  mental  defect  was  not 
present  before  an  applicant  could  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

In  1973.  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  formally  declared  that,  in 
Its  view,  homosexuality  per  se  Is  not  a 
mental  disorder.  And,  in  1979.  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  the  PHS  would  no 
longer  consider  homosexuality  a  dis- 
ease or  mental  defect  under  the  stat- 
ute. The  Surgeon  General  also  advised 
INS  officers  that  PHS  would  no  longer 
make  a  medical  examination  of  aliens 
referred  by  INS  because  of  suspected 
homosexuality.  While  this  denied  INS 
medical  confirmation  of  Its  agents' 
suspicions,  it  did  not  change  the  un- 
derlying law  on  which  INS  agents  are 
acting. 

The  practical  result  is  that  an  inex- 
pert immigration  officer,  acting  alone, 
can  now  determine  arbitrarily  that  an 
arriving  alien  Is  to  be  denied  entry 
solely  on  the  grovmds  of  the  officer's 
suspicions  that  the  alien  Is  a  homosex- 
ual. Meanwhile,  other  immigration  of- 
ficers may  admit  closet  homosexuals 
whom  they  fall  to  suspect  of  homosex- 
uality. Such  inconsistent  enforcement 
discriminates  against  the  openly  ho- 
mosexual person  and  those  who 
appear  homosexual  even  though  they 


may  not  be,  and  may  regard  those  who 
choose  to  hide  their  homosexuality.  It 
punishes  self-respect,  honesty,  and 
openness. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  however, 
goes  beyond  the  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment which  results.  It  lies  in  the 
imwlse  and  harshly  discriminatory  un- 
derlying law,  which  attempts  to  use 
private  sexual  orientation  as  a  crite- 
rion for  Judging  who  does  and  who 
does  not  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  either  as  a  visitor  or  as 
a  resident  alien. 

In  1979,  I  sponsored  private  legisla- 
tion to  permit  a  visa  to  be  Issued  to  a 
Filipino  woman  who  had  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  Join  her  family  here 
solely  because  she  is  a  lesbian.  Each 
succeeding  Congress  since,  I've  spon- 
sored legislation  to  repeal  section 
212(aK4).  In  the  98th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2210,  which  was  identical 
to  the  bill  I'm  now  introducing. 

This  legislation  will  delete  the  objec- 
tionable langtiage  from  section 
212(aX4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  substitute  new  lan- 
guage excluding  aliens  afflicted  with 
true  mental  disease  or  defect.  This  bill 
is  Intended  to  make  clear  that  sexual 
orientation  alone  cannot  be  the 
groimd  for  denying  entry  to  aliens 
wishing  to  visit  or  seeking  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  end 
a  form  of  discrimination  which  has  no 
valid  scientific  or  medical  basis  and 
which  violates  traditional  American 
respect  for  the  privacy  and  dignity  of 
an  IndlvlduaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  am- 
elusion  of  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bfll 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaemUed,  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  312(a)  of  the  Immigrar 
tion  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immlgrmtton 
and  Nationality  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  aliens  afflicted  with  mental  disease  or 
defect,". 


By  liir.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bkhtsxh): 
S.   198.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  U 
Cunxln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

RELIXP  OPLI  cuhxix 

•  Mr.  BEINTSED*.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  for  Li 
Cunxin.  a  UJS.  resident  alien,  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  time  re- 
quired for  Li  to  obtain  U.S.  natural- 
ized citizenship.  Li.  the  Chinese  pre- 
mier dancer  of  the  Houston  Ballet, 
hopes  to  further  his  growing  reputa- 
tion and  that  of  his  company  by  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  the  inter- 
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national  ballet  competition  in  Moscow  their  Federal  income  taxes.  There  has  dlfficxilt  to  achieve  in  the  years  to 

in  June  1985.  never  existed  any  doubt  as  to  the  out-  come.  By  the  turn  of  the  century.  13 

In    order    for    Li    to    compete    In  standing  moral  character  of  Pedro  and  percent  of  our  population  will  be  over 

Moscow,  he  the  must  be  a  D.S.  citizen.  Rosarlo  Narvaez.  Nevertheless,  the  Im-  65.  Older  persons  are  living  longer,  re 

As  such,  he  must  not  only  be  a  person  migration  and  Naturalization  Service  tiring  earlier,  and  becoming  increas- 

of  good  moral  character,  but  he  must  has  refused  to  consider  anything  other  ingly  dependent  on  retirement  income 

have  resided  In  the  United  States  as  a  than  their  Illegal  entry  into  this  coun-  programs.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 

lawful  i>ermanent  resident  for  at  least  try  18  years  ago.  dining    birth    rate    will    mean    fewer 

5  years,  as  provided  under  section  316  The  Narvaez  couple  has  exhausted  workers  supporting  more  beneficiaries 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  all   of  their  administrative   remedies  in  the  Social  Security  system 

Act.  As  Li  has  only  resided  for  ap-  and    will    be    subject    to    deporUtion  t_  ,9,5  »wg„           ^^    workers  for 

proximately  3  years  and  4  months,  as  unless  this  private  relief  bill  is  success-  -vptv   «Pnior^^  Hti«.n     nV    1077    th»t 

a  U.S.  resident  alien,  it  would  not  be  fully  passed.  I  believe  that  this  leglsla-  iJfAf  J^Atlun^t^A  f7.i    »!,h  *<^ 

SLsrrii'Aui;Lri?ii  'rcc^r?-  i^'?r  '^^^  °"^^  ^""^ ""'  "°'*"^  "''■■  -"°  s^^o?ke^  \T..^^s^Si 

£^.Te"orwafuCirch1?ry    ""'*                   Srri'\r^"'=*'7„ JMf  "'2lt^ 

achieve  U.S.  citizenship  and  represent  By  Mr  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Enrrsni ):  that  by  the  year  2050^  there  will  be 

the  United  SUtes  In  Moscow  in  June  S.  200.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  two  workers  for  every  beneficiary.  It  is 

1985  is  for  him  to  be  exempt  from  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  Individ-  «"F  to  see  that  our  retirement  system 

full  5  year  residency  requirement.  u*^  to  compute  the  amount  of  the  de-  cannot  take  that  kind  of  overload.  One 

This  legislation  would  speed  up  the  ductlon  for  retirement  savings  on  the  way  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  system 
process  already  underway.  Although  basis  of  the  compensation  of  the  1*  to  enable  and  encourage  a  person  to 
Li  has  lived  continuously  in  the  United  spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  provide  for  his  or  her  own  retirement. 
States  since  November  1979.  he  did  not  hoikmaiuk's  nuTrr  act  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Congress 
obtain  permanent  residence  status  •  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  adopted  the  Employee  Retirement 
untU  the  summer  of  1981.  Thus  the  homemakers,  like  the  self-employed  Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  As  my 
magic  date  for  U.S.  citizenship  does  and  those  whose  Jobs  do  not  offer  a  re-  coUeagues  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  leg- 
not  come  until  August  1986.  I  believe  tlrement  plan,  deserve  the  opportunity  lalation  contained  provisions  which 
that  this  legislation  will  benefit  not  to  provide  for  financial  security  in  old  permitted  individuals  not  participating 
only  Li.  personally,  but  both  Houston  age.  Acknowledging  this,  I  am  Intro-  ^  qualified  private  or  governmental 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Our  ducing  legislation  which  recognizes  retirement  programs  to  set  up  their 
country,  long  described  as  a  melting  the  Important  economic  value  of  our  own  retirement  plans.  It's  about  time 
pot  for  many  cultures  and  national  Nation's  homemakers  by  making  non-  that  homemakers  were  given  equal 
origins,  has  already  extended  the  working  spouses  eligible  for  the  full  treatment  under  ERISA.  Though  they 
privUege  of  obtaining  citizenship  to  Li.  $2,000  retirement  deduction  from  tax-  do  not  work  for  wages,  our  Nations 
This  legislation  will  speed  up  this  able  Income  that  workers  may  receive,  homemakers  do  very  real  work  with 
process  for  obtaining  U.S.  citizenship  Under  current  law,  wage  earners  very  long  hours.  We  must  recognize 
and  provide  Li  with  the  opportunity  to  may  receive  a  tax  deferral  on  income  the  economic  value  of  their  labor.  My 
represent  his  new  country,  America,  at  they  deposit  in  an  individual  retire-  bill  will  enable  this  Important  group  of 
the  international  ballet  competition  in  ment  account  up  to  $2,000  per  year,  individuals  with  no  current  means  of 
Moscow  this  June.*  This  limit  is  increased  to  $2,250  if  the  providing  for  their  retirement  to  do 
wage  earner  is  married  and  his  spouse  so — the    30   to   50   million   American 

o   if?  4  w.TiT?*^/J*"^  ^f  ,^^^^^'  does  not  have  an  IRA.  I  do  not  beUeve  homemakers  rapidly  approaching  re- 

a.  19«.  A  om  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  that  this  situation  is  fair  to  homemak-  tlrement  age  without  any  type  of  re- 

Narvaez-Gua^ardo  and  Rosarlo  Bernal  ers  who  have  not  worked  outaide  the  tlrement  plan. 

jIm^^               Committee  on  the  ^ome  or  who  have  Interrupted  their  Mr.  President.  I  have  long  argued 

juoiciary.  careers    temporarily.    My    bill    would  that  our  present  tax  system  Is  biased 

BELIEF  or  PTORo  NAnvAK-cuAjAMo  AHD  permit  a  wage  earner  and  his  spouse  to  against  savings.  We  need  to  constantly 

-.  \M,  "°^^^^i^^^^  "'J*"'*^^-.     »  "*t   aside   increasing   amounts   in   an  be  looking  for  ways  to  encourage  sav- 

t^Jr'j  rf^  t  ^     .            K„,  °  •  °^  ^  provide  for  their  retirement,  ings  which,  in  turn,  provide  a  greater 

JSfJf  L^I^^!r^o      t^J*       °"  The  current  $2,250  limit  would  be  in-  pool    of    capital    for    the    investment 

S^i  A„t!^  T^o.fS!f^°  ^'^'^  '=^"«'«^    according    to    the    foUowlng  needed  to  promote  economic  growth. 

?he^x^tri  'cSj^'^^ceTrtS  "^"^^^^  7^  »*-^>«  r  r ^^^  "^  "^"■ 

Narvaez  family  which  warrants  leglsla  '"'^T"^*'^                "^^^1^  slon  Is  one  such  option. 

tive  action.                                                       198?^?19M $^7M  ^  '^^  ^^^"^  '^**  ^^^  ^"^^  *P- 

The    Narvaez    couple    entered    the  1987  and  19M  ::."1..~._ZZZZ;::!    siaso  Proved  this  legislation  last  year  as  a 

United  States  illegaUy  18  years  ago.     1»«9  and  1990 S.760  Part    of    the   Deficit    Reduction    Act. 

Since  that  time  they  have  worked  to     IWl  and  thereafter 4.000  However,  the  provision  was  dropped 

support  themselves  and  their  chUdren  When  fully  Implemented  in  1991,  my  during  conference  committee  dellbera- 

(most    of    whom    were    bom    in    the  bill  would  permit  an  annual  contribu-  tlons  on  the  tax  bUl.  This  recent  legls- 

United  SUtes)  in  their  own  successful  tion  of  up  to  $2,000  each  by  the  home-  ^*tlve  history,  coupled  with  the  admin- 

palntlng/contractlng  company.  Their  maker  and  working  spouse,  for  a  maxl-  ^stration's    support    for    the    concept 

older  children  are  permanent  residents  mum  contribution  of  $4,000.  In  addi-  n^ake  me  believe  that  we  can  adopt 

while  their  minor  children,  of  course  tion,  my  bill  would  permit  the  home-  this  biU  quickly, 

are  U.S.  citizens  by  birth.  The  irony  maker  to  establish  an  IRA  and  con-  Mr.  President,  coUeagues,  I  respect- 

which  exists  is  that  these  two  elderly  tribute  $2,000  to  it  annually  whether  fully  request  your  consideration  of  the 

parents,  if  deported,  would  be  separat-  or  not  the  wage  earner  has  one.  Al-  Homemakers'   Equity  Act,   legislation 

ed  from  their  children,  the  very  Indl-  though  I  would  prefer  Increasing  the  which   will   encourage   individuals   to 

vlduals  whose  lives  they  struggled  to  limit  to  $4,000  immediately,  I  am  phas-  take  independent  action  to  establish 

enrich  by  coming  to  the  United  States,  ing  the  increase  in  over  a  7-year  period  their  own  retirement  funds,  thus  pro- 

The  Narvaez's  company  has  from  12-  of    deference    to    revenue    consider-  vlding  them  with  the  means  to  live 

16  full  time  employees.  The  Narvaez  atlons.  their  later  years  with  the  dignity  and 

family   has   contributed   regularly    to  Mr.  President,  financial  security  in  self-respect       which      is      rightfully 

Social  Security  and  have  always  paid  retirement   wUl    become    increasingly  theirs.* 
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By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  201.  A  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
standards  for  rail  rates  and  determina- 
tions of  rail  carrier  market  dominance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

RETORM  or  INTZR8TATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
PRACTICES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CAPTIVE  SHIPPERS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  98th  Congress.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rate  practices,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  captive  ship- 
pers. I  am  today  reintroducing  this 
legislation  with  slight  modifications. 
This  legislation  is  still  needed  because 
of  the  irresponsible  manner  In  which 
the  ICC  continues  to  implement  provi- 
sions of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-448). 

During  debate  of  the  Staggers  Act, 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  worked 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  reve- 
nue Interests  of  the  railroads  with 
those  of  coal  and  other  captive  ship- 
pers by  retaining  an  appropriate 
degree  of  rate  regulation.  The  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  ignored  by  the 
ICC.  Contrary  to  the  design  and  intent 
of  the  Staggers  Act,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  ICC  believes  the  responsibility  of 
improving  the  financial  health  of  the 
railroads  should  be  carried  largely  by 
the  No.  1  commodity— coal.  Coal  is  the 
leading  commodity  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads, amounting  to  40  percent  of  aU 
freight  tonnage.  Many  coal  shippers, 
especially  in  my  State,  are  captive  to 
one  railroad. 

In  a  number  of  proceedings,  the  ICC 
has  undermined  the  meaning  of 
market  dominance,  sanctioned  a  15- 
percent  per  year  increase  above  infla- 
tion on  coal  movements  despite  the 
fact  that  Congress  provided  in  the 
Staggers  Act  for  inflation-based  in- 
creases and  a  zone  of  rate  flexibility 
which  allows  an  additional  6  percent 
per  year  increase,  has  determined  that 
captive  movements  may  be  made  to 
pay  for  other  less  profitable  traffic 
carried  by  the  railroads  and  exempted 
export  coal  from  any  regulation. 
These  proceedings  were  not  required 
by  the  Staggers  Act,  but  rather  reflec- 
tive of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
present  Commissioners  on  the  ICC. 

In  September  1984,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington  overturned  the 
ICC  ruling  that  allowed  railroads  that 
ship  coal  for  export  to  set  rates  with- 
out Government  regulation.  In  a 
unanimous  decision,  the  court  said 
that  the  protections  Congress  meant 
to  guarantee  shippers  were  ignored  by 
the  ICC. 

On  October  9,  1984,  I  Joined  with  17 
of  my  colleagues  in  a  letter  advising 
the  Chairman  of  the  ICC  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  Congress  reexamine 
the  implementation  of  the  Staggers 
Act.  It  is  time  to  clarify  what  exactly 
is  meant  by  market  dominance,  pro- 


vide commonsense  business  standards 
for  determining  revenue  adequacy  and 
provide  additional  guidance  in  devel- 
oping standards  for  rail  rates. 

I  understand  the  ICC  has  initiated  a 
proceeding,  ex  parte  No.  456,  to  gather 
and  analyze,  with  the  assistance  of 
shippers  and  carriers,  the  Staggers 
Act.  The  method  used  by  the  ICC  in 
this  proceeding  was  the  formation  of 
voluntary  conference  groups  and  the 
use  of  concensus  with  those  groups.  I 
have  been  advised  by  several  groups 
participating  in  this  proceeding  that  If 
the  ICC  is  seeking  to  use  this  investi- 
gation as  a  means  of  indicating  public 
support  for  an  unchanged  Staggers 
Act  and  public  approval  of  the  ICC  ad- 
ministration of  that  act  in  all  respects, 
then  the  results  would  be  unaccept- 
able. 

The  October  9.  1984.  letter  also  ad- 
vised the  Chairman  that  the  18  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  not  await  the 
conclusion  of  ex  parte  No.  456  to  com- 
mence legislative  actions.  I  have 
waited  for  5  years  for  the  ICC  to  im- 
plement the  Long-Cannon  amendment 
so  I  see  no  reason  to  await  the  out- 
come of  ex  parte  No.  456.  The  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  today  will  not  answer 
all  the  needs  of  shippers,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  starting  point  and 
hopefully  will  stimulate  legislative 
action  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  would  establish  three  tnsic 
tests  in  the  determination  of  market 
dominance  for  the  ICC  to  investigate  a 
rate: 

First,  establishment  of  a  revenue-to- 
variable  cost  ratio  as  the  threshold  for 
ICC  Jurisdiction  over  rail  rates  con- 
tained In  the  Staggers  Act; 

Second,  consideration  of  whether  a 
shipper  has  substantial  Investment  In 
railroad  related  plant  and  equipment; 
and 

Third,  whether  70  percent  or  more 
of  a  specific  movement  was  handled  by 
the  rail  carrier. 

The  last  two  tests  were  used  by  the 
ICC  prior  to  the  latest  market  domi- 
nance proceeding. 

The  bill  provides  guidance  to  the 
Commission  in  determining  revenue 
adequacy  by  requiring  the  use  of 
standard  depreciation  accounting  and 
ratios  indicative  of  financial  health 
such  as  return  on  Investment  and 
bond  ratings. 

The  bill  also  contains  standards  for 
determining  whether  rail  rates  are 
reasonable.  The  ICC  would  have  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to 
the  cost  of  the  railroad  of  providing 
the  service  and  whether  the  traffic  in- 
volved Is  being  required  to  pay  an  un- 
reasonable share  of  the  carrier's  fixed 
cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion lOlOlad)  Of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilLins  out  "and  the 
demand  for  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "among  carriers  to  provide  trans- 
portation services". 

(b)  Section  10101a(6)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  where 
there  Is  an  absence  of  effective  competition 
as  defined  in  section  10709(a);"  SEC.  2.  (a) 
Section  10701a<bK2XB)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  rail  carrier  establishing  the  chal- 
lenged rate  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  such  rate  is  reasonable  if— 

"(1)  such  rate  is  greater  than  that  author- 
ized under  section  10707a  of  this  title  and 
the  Commission  begins  an  investigation  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10707  of  this  title  to 
determine  whether  such  rate  is  reasonable; 
or 

"(11)  such  rate  results  in  a  revenue-vari- 
able coat  percentage  for  the  transportation 
to  which  the  rate  applies  that  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  percentages 
described  In  clauses  (I)  and  (ii)  of  section 
10707a(eK2KA)  of  this  tlUe.". 

(b)  SecUon  10701a(bK2)  of  such  Utle  to 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  The  rail  carrier  shall  have  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  evidence  re- 
sponsive to  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  3  of  tbto 
subsection.". 

(c)  SecUon  10701a(bX3)  of  such  title  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  tills  subsection  to 
reasonable,  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  evidence  of  the  (oUow- 
ing — 

"(A)  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to  the 
coat  to  the  rail  carrier  of  providing  the  serv- 
ice; 

"(B)  whether  the  traffic  Involved  U  being 
required  to  pay  an  unreaaonable  share  of 
the  carrier's  fixed  costs; 

"(C)  the  impact  of  the  rate  on  the  attain- 
ment of  national  energy  goals:  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  addiUonal  revenues.  If 
any,  required  by  the  carrier  in  order  to 
achieve  adequate  revenues  as  established  by 
the  Commission  under  section  10704<aX3)  of 
this  title,  wliile  taltlng  Into  account  the  fac- 
tors described  In  secUon  10707a(eKaxC)  of 
thte  UUe.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  10704(aK2)  of  UUe  49,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "(2)",  and  by  strUting  all  that  follows 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  the  foUow- 
lng new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Such  standards  and  procedures  shall 
provide  for  consideration  of — 

"(1)  indicators  of  financial  health  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  bond  ratings,  return 
on  investment,  return  on  sliareholders' 
equity,  return  on  total  capitalisaUon.  fixed 
ctiarge  coverage,  debt-to-equity  raUo,  and 
operating  raUo; 

"(11)  the  current  cost  of  equity  capital;  and 

"(111)  the  actual  cost  of  debt  capital  at  the 
time  such  debt  was  Incurred. 

"(CKl)  In  computing  return  on  invest- 
ment, the  Commission  shaU  include  in  the 
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Investment  base  the  depreciated  original 
cost,  as  deteimlned  by  standard  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices,  of  only  those 
assets  which  are  used  and  useful  in  provid- 
ing railroads'  deferred  tax  reserves. 

"(11)  The  Commission  shall  commence 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in  which 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  rest  upon  the  rail 
carriers  to  determine  for  each  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  the  extent  to  which  its  railroad 
assets  are  used  and  useful  in  providing  rail- 
road transportation  service.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  update  Its  evaluation  of  each  rail 
carrier's  investment  base  each  year  in  con- 
nection with  \ta  annual  revenue  adequacy 
determination. 

"(D)  Revenue  levels  established  under  this 
paragraph  should— 

"(i)  provide  a  flow  of  net  income  plus  de- 
preciation adequate  to  support  prudent  cap- 
ital outlays,  assure  the  repayment  of  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  debt,  permit  the  raising  of 
needed  equity  capital,  and  cover  the  effects 
of  inflation:  and 

"(11)  attract  and  retain  capital  in  amounts 
adequate  to  provide  a  sound  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  ade- 
quate and  ocntinuing  effort  to  assist  those 
carriers  In  attaining  revenue  levels  pre- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  need  to  maintain  rates  at  reasona- 
ble levels  where  there  is  market  dominance 
as  defined  in  section  10709(a).". 

Sk.  4.  Section  10707a(aK2)(B)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  and  changes  in  railroad  productivity, 
volume  and  output  mix"  after  "labor"  in  the 
parenthetical  clause. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  10709<dK2)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the 
rail  carrier  establishing  the  challenged  rate 
has  market  dominance  over  the  transporta- 
tion to  which  the  rate  applies  if — 

"(A)  the  rate  charged  results  in  a  revenue- 
variable  cost  percentage  for  such  transpor- 
tation that  is  more  than  the  cost  recovery 
percentage  during  each  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1.  1984:  and 
either 

"(B)  within  the  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  beginning  of  such  deter- 
mination process,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  transportation  to  which  the  challenged 
rate  applies  was  by  railroad:  or 

"(C)  a  shipper,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  whose  property  the  chailenged 
rate  applies,  has  made  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment in  railroad  equipment  or  rail-related 
plant  which  prevents  or  makes  impractica- 
ble the  use  of  a  mode  of  another  rail  carrier 
or  transportation  other  than  railroads. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  cost  recovery  percentage 
shall  In  no  event  be  less  than  a  revenue-vari- 
able cost  percentage  of  170  percent  or  more 
than  a  revenue-variable  cost  percentage  of 
180  percent.". 

(b)  Section  10709(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  No  person,  class  of  persona,  transac- 
tion, or  service  may  be  exempted  by  the 
Commission  under  section  10505  of  this  title 
from  the  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  any  transportation 
unless  a  rail  carrier  is  determined  under  this 
aection  not  to  have  market  dominance  over 
such  transportation,  unless  such  transporta- 


tion Is  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
under  section  10713  of  this  title. ". 

(c)  Section  10709  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  In  determining  the  existence  or  ab- 
sence of  effective  competition  for  purt>08es 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er only  transporation  competition  for  move- 
ment of  the  same  commodity  from  the  same 
point  of  origin  to  the  same  destination.". 

See  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Commission  shall  conclude  a  proceeding  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  implementation 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  S'Tifiis): 
S.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  ct&h  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  permitting  Feder- 
al employees  to  save  for  their  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

nDKRAL  KMrLOTKXS  CASH  OS  DDTaRXD 
AMJlAlfGDfXITT  ACT  OP  1»SB 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Important  issues  (x>nfrontlng 
the  99th  Congress  Is  deficit  reduction. 
This  Congress  faces  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  ways  to  reduce 
the  $200  billion  Federal  deficit,  and  all 
areas  of  the  Federal  budget  will  be  ex- 
amined for  ways  to  restrain  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  the  deficit. 

Already,  proposals  have  been  offered 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  by  drasti- 
cally reducing  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  for  Federal  workers.  Lower 
annuities  and  higher  employee  contri- 
butions are  among  the  suggestions. 
Federal  employees  hired  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  have  faced  uncertain  re- 
tirement benefits  since  Joining  the 
Federal  work  force.  These  employees 
are  covered  under  Social  Security  and 
a  supplemental  retirement  system 
which  is  still  not  designed.  Congress 
must  establish  this  system  by  the  end 
of  1985. 

Many  employers  outside  the  Federal 
Government  offer  their  employees  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  tax -shel- 
tered retirement  programs.  And  In- 
creasingly, employers  are  offering  de- 
ferred compensation  plans  authorized 
by  section  401(k)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

These  plans  allow  an  employee  to 
elect  to  defer  a  portion  of  his  or  her 
salary  and  have  the  employer  deposit 
that  amount  into  an  Investment  or 
savings  account.  The  amount  of  the 
deferred  salary,  any  employer  contri- 
butions to  the  account,  and  Invest- 
ment earnings,  are  tax-exempt  until 
the  employee  withdraws  the  fimds. 
Funds  may  be  withdrawn  from  these 
accoimts  only  when  the  employee  re- 
tires, dies,  becomes  disabled,  separates 
from  the  service,  reaches  age  59 V4.  or 
for  reasons  of  hardship. 

These  tax-deferred  accounts  allow 
employees  to  save  money  for  use  In 
their  retirement  years.  And.  employ- 
ees have  the  opportunity  to  determine. 


within  a  range,  the  amount  of  their 
salary  that  they  wish  to  defer. 

I  believe  that  Federal  employees 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
plan  for  the  future  and  save  for  their 
retirement.  That  Is  why  I  am  Introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  participate  in  tax- 
sheltered  deferred  compensation  plans 
comparable  to  plans  offered  to  their 
non-Federal  counterparts. 

My  legislation  would  permit  an  em- 
ployee to  set  aside  up  to  5  percent  of 
his  or  her  basic  pay  under  the  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement.  The  employing 
agency  will  be  authorized  to  deduct 
and  withhold  that  portion  of  the  em- 
ployee's pay  and  deposit  that  amount, 
along  with  an  equal  amount  contribut- 
ed by  the  agency,  into  an  account. 

Funds  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
account  only  In  those  Instances  out- 
lined in  section  401(k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  upon  the  employee's 
retirement,  death,  disability,  separa- 
tion from  the  service,  attainment  of 
ages  59  V^.  or  for  reasons  of  hardship. 
In  addition,  employees  participating  in 
the  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  may 
be  able  to  qualify  for  a  loan  which  can 
be  repayed  through  payroll  deduc- 
tions. 

The  Congress  must  design  a  new  re- 
tirement program  for  Federal  workers 
who  were  hired  after  E>ecember  31. 
1983.  I  believe  that  this  new  plan 
should  Include  this  deferred  compen- 
sation plan.  A  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram consisting  of  Social  Security,  a 
pension  plan,  and  a  capital  accumula- 
tion plan  such  as  the  deferred  compen- 
sation plan  authorized  by  section 
401(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  be  consUt^nt  with  retirement 
programs  typically  available  to  em- 
ployees outside  the  Federal  sector. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  wake  of  uncer- 
tainty with  future  retirement  benefits 
for  Federal  workers,  we  should  provide 
civil  servants  with  the  opportunity  to 
elect  to  defer  payment  of  a  portion  of 
their  salary  in  order  to  set  aside 
money  for  use  In  their  retirement 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  pressing  for  consideration 
of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  203.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  tax 
penalties  and  50  percent  of  the  inter- 
est penalty  owed  for  certain  taxpayers 
who  pay  previous  underpayments  of 
Federal  tax  during  the  amnesty 
period,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  by  50  percent 
all  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

PKDERAL  TAX  DIUIiqirCNCT  AMNXSTT  ACT  OP 
1»8S 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984 
was  an  appalling  $175  billion.  The  lat- 


est estimate  for  the  fiscal  1985  deficit 
prepared  by  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  even 
worse— $205  billion.  This  ongoing 
budget  crisis,  however,  seems  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  It,  Budget  deficits  are  not 
under  control  in  spite  of  the  major  ef- 
forts to  cut  spending  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  In  spite  of  the  passage  of 
two  major  tax  Increase  bills  In  the  last 
3  years. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  our 
budget  crisis.  One  very  Important 
reason  that  has  not  received  anywhere 
near  the  attention  It  deserves  has  to 
do  with  tax  compliance  levels. 

In  1981,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  comprehensive  data  Is  available. 
Federal  tax  collections  were  more 
than  $81  billion  below  what  they 
would  have  been  if  every  taxpayer  had 
paid  his  or  her  legal  tax  obligations. 
Individual  taxpayers  failed  to  report 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
almost  $250  billion  in  Income  that 
year. 

Unfortunately.  1981  is  not  an  unusu- 
al year.  The  "tax  gap"  was  more  than 
$28  billion  in  1973.  or  approximately 
double  the  Federal  budget  deficit  of 
$14  billion  that  year,  and  It  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  then.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  estimating  a  tax 
gap  of  between  $89  and  $92  billion  for 
1985.  and  believes  that  level  could  rise 
to  between  $386  and  $473  billion  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  Is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
our  national  tax  collection  system. 
The  tax  gap  is  growing  not  Just  be- 
cause the  economy  is  growing,  but  also 
because  taxpayers  are  Increasingly  not 
paying  the  taxes  they  owe.  A  recent 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Illus- 
trates the  point.  It  states  that: 

The  IRS  says  19  percent  of  those  surveyed 
admit  to  cheating  on  their  taxes,  and  that 
probably  is  an  underestimate  of  the  actual 
number  who  do. 

Our  tax  collection  system  In  the  past 
was  able  to  rely  on  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  tax  laws,  but  that  volun- 
tary compliance  Is  breaking  down.  For 
example.  In  1973  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  dividends  were  reported;  by  1981. 
that  percentage  fell  to  approximately 
83  percent.  In  1973.  over  75  percent  of 
all  capital  gains  were  reported;  by 
1981.  that  percentage  had  fallen  below 
60  percent.  According  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  there  is  currently 
about  80  percent  compliance  overall 
among  Individuals  and  about  90  per- 
cent compliance  for  corporations. 

The  Service  believes  that  the  compli- 
ance rate  for  individuals  is  falling  by 
about  0.2  percent  per  year.  Now  that 
may  not  seem  like  a  large  number,  but 
over  time,  and  given  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  It  represents  a  real 
problem. 

This  tax  cheating,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  dramatic  Impact  on  our  budget 


crisis.  In  1981.  for  example,  the  Feder- 
al deficit  was  $57.9  billion.  Including 
off-budget  borrowing  programs,  the 
total  deficit  was  approximately  $78.9 
billion,  still  smaller  than  the  tax  gap 
that  year  of  over  $81  billion.  What 
this  means  Is  that  if  everyone  had  paid 
the  taxes  they  owed  that  year,  there 
would  have  been  no  deficit.  In  1976,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  the  effect  was  even 
more  dramatic;  100  percent  compli- 
ance that  year  would  have  resulted  In 
a  Federal  budget  stirplus.  Instead  of  a 
deficit,  and  would  have  permitted  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  national  debt. 

The  tax  gap  raises  two  kinds  of 
issues:  First,  there  are  questions  In- 
volving improving  compliance  rates 
over  time.  Congress,  in  the  last  two 
tax  blUs.  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  Improve  compliance.  Tax  legislation 
to  be  considered  this  year.  I  am  sure, 
will  take  additional  steps  to  Improve 
compliance,  and  increase  the  fairness 
of  Federal  tax  laws. 

Second,  there  are  questions  involv- 
ing how  to  recover  some  of  the  missing 
tax  revenues  from  prior  years.  The 
States,  which  have  had  compliance 
problems  similar  to  those  experienced 
at  the  national  level,  have  undetaken 
a  number  of  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  most  innova- 
tive of  these  is  tax  amnesty. 

Eight  states— Illinois.  Alabama.  Ari- 
zona. Idaho.  Massachusetts.  Missouri. 
North  Dakota,  and  Texas— have  tried 
tax  amnesty  periods.  Illinois  and  Mas- 
sachusetts had  legislative  amnesty 
programs:  the  other  State  programis 
were  set  up  by  their  revenue  depart- 
ments or  Governors. 

Amnesty  Is  a  simple  concept.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  fully  pay  their  overdue 
tax  liability,  without  being  subject  to 
crlmnal  prosecution.  Amnesty  pro- 
grams have  also  involved  reductions, 
or  elimination,  of  civil  and  Interest 
penalties  In  order  to  create  an  Incen- 
tive for  tax  payers  to  make  use  of  the 
amnesty  period. 

While  the  State  amnesty  programs 
differed  in  scope,  extent,  and  many 
other  particulars,  they  did  have  one 
thing  In  common:  They  were  success- 
ful. They  all  resulted  In  taxpayers 
coming  forward  to  pay  overdue  taxes 
who  would  probably  have  not  other- 
wise done  so.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  collected  over  $72 
million.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
collections  exceeded  $150  million. 

The  State  programs  were  not  give- 
aways. Mr.  President.  They  did  not 
reward  Ux  cheaters.  The  State  pro- 
grams increased  compliance  efforts 
and  Increased  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance after  the  amnesty  period.  The 
State  programs  resulted  In  placing  ad- 
ditional taxpayers  on  the  roles,  and  In 
additional  tax  collections  that  the 
States  would  probably  not  otherwise 
have  received. 


Because  I  believe  a  national  tax  am- 
nesty program  could  be  effective  and 
ought  to  be  tried,  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing the  Federal  Tax  Delinquency  Am- 
nesty Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  establishes  a  6-month  am- 
nesty period,  to  begin  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  pactlcal. 
The  amnesty  would  cover  all  tax  years 
through  1983  still  eligible  for  collec- 
tion efforts  by  the  IRS— which  can  go 
back  7  years. 

All  taxpayers  would  be  eligible  for 
the  amnesty,  with  the  following  limit- 
ed exceptions:  First,  those  Involved 
with  the  IRS  in  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial proceedings  before  the  amnesty 
period  begins;  second,  those  under 
criminal  Investigation  where  the  IRS 
has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Justice 
Department  before  the  amnesty 
period  begins;  and  third,  those  who 
make  false  or  fraudulent  representa- 
tions in  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amnesty. 

The  amnesty  Itself  would  be  siuu>le 
and  straightforward.  It  would  include 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties and  from  50  percent  of  any  inter- 
est penalty  owed.  However,  the  amnes- 
ty would  apply  only  to  legal-source 
income.  Taxes  due  on  income  resulting 
from  criminal  activity  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  amnesty. 

All  Federal  taxes  would  be  covered 
by  the  amnesty,  not  Just  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  amnesty  provisions  are  generous 
and  provide  a  substantial  Incentive  for 
taxpayers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
amnesty  period.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  rely  Just  on  carrots.  It  also  con- 
tains a  couple  of  substantial  sticks. 

First,  it  Increases  all  tax-related  civil 
and  criminal  penalties.  Including 
money  fines  and  Jail  terms,  by  50  per- 
cent. The  tougher  penalties  will  apply 
to  any  tax  year  after  1984,  and,  after 
the  amnesty  period,  to  any  open  tax 
year.  Of  course,  the  Increased  penal- 
ties will  not  apply  to  cases  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  where  a  Judg- 
ment was  entered  before  that  date. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  add  3,000  ad- 
ditional revenue  agents  to  the  IRS,  an 
increase  of  about  20  percent  In  the 
agent  force.  This  Is  an  extremely  cost- 
effective  provision,  because  each  addi- 
tional agent  brings  In  approximately 
12Vi  times  his  salary  In  additional  tax 
revenue,  depending  on  where  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  concentrated. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  funds 
the  Treasury  will  need  to  administer 
and  publicize  the  amnesty  program. 
The  State  experience  demonstrates 
that  wide  publicity  can  significantly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  an  am- 
nesty program. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that  am- 
nesty, by  Itself,  will  not  solve  the  fun- 
damental problems  that  have  led  to 
decreasing  levels  of  voluntary  compll- 
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ance  with  the  tax  laws.  I  know  that  it 
is  equally  true  that  tougher  penalties 
and  additional  IRS  agents  are  not 
enough  to  totally  arrest  the  growth  of 
the  tax  gap. 

A  comprehensive  reexamination  of 
our  tax  law.  designed  to  restore  the 
fairness  that  many  taxpayers  believe 
has  been  lost,  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  kind  of  voluntary  compliance  that 
the  United  States  has  been  used  to 
and  to  which  our  country  is  entitled. 

What  amnesty  will  do  is  collect  sub- 
stantial tax  revenues  from  past  years 
that  would  not  be  otherwise  collected. 
Increasingly,  the  public  is  convinced 
that  the  Tax  Code  is  unfair  and  that 
many  taxpayers  get  away  with  cheat- 
ing. Amnesty  can  help  reverse  that 
perception  by  collecting  at  least  part 
of  those  tax  obligations.  It  will  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  good  manager,  and  willing  to  take 
substantial  steps  to  obtain  the  taxes 
that  are  legally  required  to  be  paid. 

Amnesty  will  benefit  the  honest  tax- 
payer, because  it  will  bring  in  addition- 
al revenue  that  could  help  lessen  the 
need  for  further  tax  increases. 

Efforts  to  restore  fairness,  simplici- 
ty, and  equity  to  our  tax  laws  are  nec- 
essarily future-oriented.  Amnesty,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  oriented  toward 
past  actions,  or  in  this  case,  past  tax 
delinquencies. 

By  bringing  forward  new  taxpayers 
and  those  who  did  not  fully  pay  their 
past  taxes,  however,  the  amnesty  will 
have  much  more  than  a  one-time 
impact.  Having  additional  taxpayers 
on  the  rolls  is  a  permanent  benefit, 
and  the  amnesty  will  also  help  the 
IRS  to  focus  its  future  enforcement 
efforts  on  the  areas  that  are  the  most 
promising. 

Now  some  may  say  that  amnesty  is 
imfair,  and  that  it  rewards  tax  delin- 
quents. While  I  understand  that  argu- 
ment, I  do  not  find  it  persuasive.  Am- 
nesty is  clearly  more  fair  than  not  col- 
lecting the  unpaid  taxes  at  all.  which 
is  otherwise  what  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  the  result.  Amnesty,  far  from 
rewarding  tax  delinquents,  actually 
collects  the  taxes  due.  together  with  at 
least  some  interest.  Again,  given  the 
alternatives,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
that  as  a  reward. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Con- 
gress will  be  spending  a  lot  of  time 
considering  tax  issues.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  role  that  tax 
amnesty  legislation  can  play  In  any 
comprehensive  tax  biU.  Tax  amnesty 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  work  In 
the  States.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful at  the  national  level.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  consider  this 
proposal  carefully,  and  to  act  prompt- 
ly to  enact  it  into  law.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

s.  303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Federal  Tax 
Delinquency  Amnesty  Act  of  1985". 

SBC  t.  WAIVER  or  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENAI^ 
TIES  AND  M  PERCENT  OP  INTEREST 
PENALTY. 

(a)  Ontnuu.  Rule.— In  the  caae  of  any  un- 
derpayment of  Federal  tax  for  any  taxable 
period,  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  criminal  or  clvU  penalty  (or  addition  to 
tax)  or  50  percent  of  any  Interest  penalty 
provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  such  underpayment  If— 

(1)  during  the  amnesty  period— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  files  a  written  statement 
with  the  Secretary  which  sets  forth— 

(1)  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer  Identi- 
fication number  of  the  taxpayer, 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(ill)  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  purposes  of  determining  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(B)  the  taxpayer  agrees  to  a  waiver  of  any 
restriction  on  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  such  undertMiyment, 

(2)  when  filing  the  statement  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  the  taxpayer  pays  the 
amoiuit  of  the  underpayment  shown  on 
such  statement,  and 

(3)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  taxpayer  is  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  which  equals  50 
percent  of  the  interest  payable  with  respect 
to  the  underpayment  (and  the  amount  of 
any  tax  delinquent  amount  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer),  the  taxpayer  pays  the  full 
amount  of  such  interest  (and  such  tax  delin- 
quent amount). 

(b)  iHSTAUjfxirr  PAntKHT  of  Tax  Pnunr- 
TE»  ii»  Ckrtaih  Casb.— The  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  met  if- 

(1)  the  taxpayer  in  the  sUtement  filed 
under  subsection  (aXl)  requesU  the  privi- 
lege of  making  Installment  payments  under 
this  subsection,  and 

(2)  the  taxpayer  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  (in  in- 
stallmenU)  of  the  amounU  required  to  be 
paid  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  within  30  days  after  contacted  by 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  entering  into 
such  an  agreement  (or  In  any  case  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  permitting 
the  payment  in  InstallmenU  of  such 
amounU  Is  not  appropriate,  the  taxpayer 
pays  the  entire  amount  of  such  amounts 
within  30  days  after  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  determination). 

(c)  Aiiouirr  OP  UiroiaPATiixirT  DisPtrrxD.- 
If  the  amount  under  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  disputed  by  the  taxpayer,  such 
amount  must  be  paid  within  the  period  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a).  If  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  as  a  result  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute  through  normal  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  procedures,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refund  the  amount  plus  Interest 
at  the  fl-month  Treasury  bill  rate  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  the  dispute  is  resolved. 

<d)  Axmrnr  Not  To  Apply  nt  Cxrtaim 
Cases.- 

(1)  Where  taxpayer  cortacted  before 
STATXMEirr  FILED.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  underpayment  of  Federal  tax 


for  any  taxable  period  to  the  extent  that 
before  the  statement  Is  filed  under  subeec 
tion(a)(l)— 

(A)  such  underpayment  was  assessed. 

(B)  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to 
such  underpayment  was  mailed  under  sec- 
tion 6212  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  or 

(C)  the  taxpayer  was  Informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  Secretary  has  questions 
about  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  for  the 
taxable  period. 

(2)  Where  prauii  ih  seeking  axkesty  or 

WHERE     CRIMIHAL     HCVESTIGATIOR     PKNDIRO.- 

Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax- 
payer if — 

(A)  any  representation  made  by  such  tax- 
payer under  this  section  Is  false  or  fraudu- 
lent in  any  material  respect,  or 

(B)  a  Justice  Department  referral  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  7602  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  Is  In  effect 
with  respect  to  such  taxpayer  as  of  the  time 
the  statement  is  filed  under  subsection  (a) 
(1). 

(3)  Illical  source  income.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  underpayment  of 
Federal  tax  with  respect  to  income  resulting 
from  a  criminal  offense  under  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

(e)  DEFinmoifs  ahd  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  AtorBSTY  PERIOD.— The  term  "amnesty 
period"  means  the  6-month  period  which 
begins  on  July  1,  1985,  or  on  the  first  July  1 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Federal  tax.— The  term  "Federal  tax" 
means  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(3)  Taxabue  period.— 

(A)  In    OEHERAL.— The    term    "taxable 
period"  means- 
CD  in  the  case  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  8ut>tltle 

A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
taxable  year,  or 

(11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  tax,  the  period 
in  respect  of  which  such  tax  is  imposed. 

(B)  SPBCIAL  RT7LB  FOR  TAXES  WITH  HO  TAX- 
ABLE PERIOD.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  In  re- 
spect of  which  there  Is  no  taxable  period, 
any  reference  in  this  section  to  a  taxable 
period  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  the 
taxable  event. 

(4)  Addition  to  tax  ihclusbs  AOomoRAL 
AMOUNT.— The  term  "addition  to  tax"  In- 
cludes any  additional  amount. 

(5)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  or  his 
delegate. 

(6)  Form  of  statement.- Any  statement 
under  subsection  (aKl)  shall  be  filed  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(7)  Notice  to  related  persons  treated  as 
notice  to  the  taxpayer.- 

(A)  In  oeneral.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (dKIKc),  any  notice  to  a  related  person 
with  respect  to  a  matter  which  may  materi- 
ally affect  the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  be  treated  as 
notice  to  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
taxable  period. 

(B)  Related  person.- For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  "related  person" 
means — 

(I)  any  person  who  during  the  taxable 
period  t>ore  a  relationship  to  the  taxpayer 
described  in  section  267(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

(II)  any  partnership  in  which  the  taxpayer 
was  a  partner  di|ring  the  taxable  period,  or 

(ill)  any  S  corporation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1361  of  such  Code)  In  which  the  tax- 


payer was  a  shareholder  during  the  taxable 
period. 

(f)  Periods  for  Which  Amnesty  Avail- 
able.—The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  underpayments  of  Federal  tax 
for  taxable  periods  ending  before  January  1, 
1984  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  tax  for  which  there 
Is  no  taxable  period,  taxable  events  before 
January  1,  1984). 

(g)  Additional  Authorkations.- 

(1)  Amnesty  procram.— There  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram, using  special  efforts  to  publicize  such 
program.  Including  direct-mail  contacts  and 
radio,  television,  and  print-media  advertis- 
ing. 

(2)  Additional  irs  agents.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  employ  3,000  additional  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents. 

SEC  1.  criminal  and  ovil  tax  penalties  in- 
creased BY  M  percent. 
(a)  Civil  Penalties.- 

(1)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  6651 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  tax  return  ur  to 
pay  tax)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"0.5  percent"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "0.75  percent". 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1.5  percent". 

(A)  SecUon  6657  (relating  to  bad  checks). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6706  (relat- 
ing to  original  issue  discount  information  re- 
quirements). 

(C)  Paragraph  (2KBKi)  of  secUon  6707  (a) 
(relating  to  failure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(3)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '7.5  percent". 

(A)  The  heading  and  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 72(q)  (relating  to  5-percent  penalty  for 
premature  distributions  from  annuity  con- 
tracts). 

(B)  Paragraph  (5KAK1)  of  section  6013(b) 
(relating  to  Joint  return  after  filing  separate 
return). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6038(c)  (relat- 
ing to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 

(D)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  6651  (re- 
lating to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay  tax). 

(E)  Subsection  (aK3HA)(U)  and  (gH3KB) 
of  section  6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
certain  Information  returns,  registration 
statements,  etc.). 

(F)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  6653(a)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  pay  tax). 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6656  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  make  deposit  of  taxes  or 
overstatement  of  deposits). 

(H)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6677  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  Information  returns 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  trusts). 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6689  (relating 
to  failure  to  file  notice  of  redetermination 
of  foreign  tax). 

(4)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (mKSKB)  and  (oK2)  of  sec- 
tion 72  (relating  to  annuities;  certain  pro- 
ceeds of  endowment  and  life  Insurance  con- 
tracts). 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(f)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  tax  on  certain  amounts  in- 
cluded In  gross  income  before  age  59  H). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6038(c)  (relat- 
ing to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 


(D)  Paragraph  (3KA>(1)  of  section  6652(a) 
(relating  to  returns  relating  to  Information 
at  source,  payments  of  dividends,  etc.,  and 
certain  transfer  of  stock). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6661  (relating 
to  substantial  undersUtement  of  liability). 

(P)  Section  6683  (relating  to  failure  of  for- 
eign corporation  to  file  return  of  personal 
holding  company  tax). 

(5)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  caae  of  valu- 
ation overstatements  for  purposes  of  the 
income  tax). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  6600  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation undersUtement  for  purposes  of  the 
esUte  or  gift  taxes). 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6700  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  promoting  abusive  tax 
shelters,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "30 
percent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '30 
percent". 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "30  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addlUon  to  tax  In  the  case  of  valu- 
ation overstatemenU  for  purposes  of  the 
Income  tax). 

(B)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  6660  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  In  the  case  of  valu- 
ation understatement  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  or  gift  taxes). 

(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "25  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "37.5  percent". 

(A)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  6038B  (reUt- 
ing  to  notice  of  certain  transfers  to  foreign 
persons). 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3)  of  secUon 
6651(a)  (relating  to  failure  to  fUe  tax  return 
or  to  pay  tax). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  6656(b)  (re- 
lating to  overstated  deposit  claims). 

(9)  SubsecUon  (f)  of  secUon  6659  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  addlUon  to  tax  In  the  caae 
of  valuation  overstatements  for  purposes  of 
the  Income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"30  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"45  percent". 

(10)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "45  percent". 

(A)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  In  the  case  of  valu- 
aUon  overstatements  for  purpose  of  the 
income  tax). 

(B)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  6660  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  In  the  case  of  valu- 
ation understatement  for  purposess  of  the 
estate  or  gift  taxes). 

(11)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "50  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "76  percent". 

(A)  Paragraph  (5HA)(U)  of  section  6013(b) 
(relating  to  joint  return  after  filing  separate 
return). 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6333(c)  (relat- 
ing to  enforcement  of  levy). 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6652  (relating 
to  failure  to  report  tips). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)(2).  (bHl).  (bK2).  and 
(e)  of  section  6653  (relating  to  failure  to  pay 
tax). 

(13)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6697  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  assessable  penalties  with 


respect  to  liability  for  tax  of  qualified  In- 
vestment entiUes)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  75-Percent  LiMriATiON.- The  penalty 
payable  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  determlnaUon  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  86(Ka)  for  such  taxable  year.". 

(IS)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6651  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or 
to  pay  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "100 
percent"  and  inserting  Ueu  thereof  "150  per- 
cent". 

(14)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  C^ode 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "150  percent 
of'  after  "equal  to"  each  place  it  appears. 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  6672  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  coUect  and  pay  over  tax,  or 
attempt  to  evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  6684  (relating  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  llablUty  for  tax 
under  chapter  42). 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6697  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties  with  respect  to  liabU- 
Ity  for  tax  of  qualified  Investment  enUtles). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  6699  (relat- 
ing to  assessable  penalties  relating  to  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plans). 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  6621(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Interest  on  substan- 
tial underpayments  attributable  to  tax  mo- 
Uvated  transactions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "120  percent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "180  percent". 

(16)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  6675  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  excessive  claims  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  certain  fuels)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Two  times"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Three  times". 

(17)  Subsection  (b)  and  (e)  of  secUon  6653 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  fUe  cer- 
tain Information  returns,  reglstraUtm  state- 
ments, etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "|1" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$1.50". 

(18)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$5"  each 
place  it  ap(>ears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$7.50". 

(A)  SecUon  6657  (relating  to  bad  checks). 

(B)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  6687  (relat- 
ing to  faUure  to  supply  Identifying  num- 
bers). 

(C)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  6687  (relating 
to  faUure  to  supply  Information  with  re- 
spect to  place  of  residence). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  6695(e)  (re- 
lating to  faUure  to  fOe  correct  informaUon 
return). 

(19)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$10" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$15". 

(A)  Subsections  (d),  (1),  and  (j)  of  secUon 
6652  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe  certain  infor- 
mation returns,  registraUon  statements, 
etc.). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6675  (relating 
to  excessive  claims  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  certain  fuels). 

(20)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$35" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""$37.50". 

(A)  Subsections  (f),  (gK3),  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 6652  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe  certain 
Information  returns.  registraUon  sUte- 
ments,  etc,). 

(B)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
6695  (relating  to  other  assessable  penalUes 
with  respect  to  the  preparaUon  of  Income 
tax  returns  for  other  persons). 

(31)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  C(Xle 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$50" 
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each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ITS". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  6652 
(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  Informa- 
tion at  source,  payments  of  dividends,  etc., 
and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(B)  Section  6674  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  of  failure  to  furnish  statement  to 
employee). 

(C)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers). 

(D)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
6678  (relating  to  failure  to  furnish  certain 
statements). 

(E)  Section  6690  (relating  to  fraudulent 
sutement  or  failure  to  furnish  sUtement  to 
plan  participant). 

(P)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6693  (relating 
to  failure  to  provide  reports  on  individual 
retirement  accounts  or  annuities). 

(G)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6695  (relat- 
ing to  other  assessable  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns for  other  persons). 

(H)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  6698  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  file  partnership  return). 

(I)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  67(M  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  keep  records  necessary  to 
meet  reporting  requirements  under  section 
6047(e)). 

(J)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6706  (relating 
to  original  Issue  discount  information  re- 
quirements). 

(K)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6707(b)  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  furnish  tax  shelter  iden- 
tification number). 

(L)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708  (relating 
to  failure  to  maintain  lists  of  Investors  in 
potentially  abusive  tax  shelters). 

(22)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '$100" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "IISO". 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6651  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay 
tax. 

(B)  Paragraph  (3KAK111)  of  section 
66S2(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source,  pajmients  of  dividends, 
etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(C)  Section  6689  (relating  to  faUure  to  file 
returns  or  supply  information  by  DISC  or 
FBC). 

(D)  Section  6688  (relating  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  Information  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  under  section  7654). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6694  (relating 
to  understatement  of  taxpayer's  liability  by 
income  tax  return  preparer). 

(P)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6695(e)  relat- 
ing to  faUure  to  file  correct  Information 
return). 

(G)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6707(b)  (re- 
Uting  to  faUure  to  furnish  tax  shelter  iden- 
tification number). 

(23)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6708  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  section  612(d)(1)  of  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  penal- 
ties with  respect  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$200"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    $300". 

(24)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$500" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$750". 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6602  (relating 
to  false  Information  with  respect  to  with- 
holding). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6694  (relat- 
ing to  undersUtement  of  taxpayer's  liability 
by  Income  tax  return  preparer). 

(C)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  6695  (relating 
to  other  assessable  penalties  with  respect  to 


the  preparation  of  Income  tax  returns  for 
other  persons). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6702  (relat- 
ing to  frivolous  income  tax  return). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6705  (relating 
to  failure  by  broker  to  provide  notice  to 
payors). 

(P)  Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  6707(a) 
(relating  to  failure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(25)  The  following  provisions  of  such  C<xle 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $1,500". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  6038 
(b)  (relating  to  dollar  penalty  for  failure  to 
furnish  Information). 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
6038A(d)  (relating  to  penalty  (or  faUure  to 
furnish  information). 

(C)  Subsections  (b)  and  (eM2)  of  section 
6652  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe  certain  Infor- 
mation returns,  registration  statements, 
etc.). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6679  (relat- 
ing to  faUure  to  fUe  information  returns 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  tnists). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6679  (relating 
to  failure  to  fUe  returns,  etc.  with  respect  to 
foreign  corporations  or  foreign  partner- 
ships). 

(F>  Section  6685  (related  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  private  foundation 
annual  returns) 

(G)  Section  6686  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe 
returns  or  supply  Information  by  DISC  or 
P8C  ). 

(H)  Section  6692  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe 
acturial  report). 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6700  (relating 
to  promoting  abusive  tax  shelters,  etc.). 

(J)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  6701  (relat- 
ing to  penalities  for  aiding  and  abetting  un- 
derstatement of  tax  liability). 

(K)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708.  as 
added  by  section  612(dKl)  of  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984.  (relating  to  penalties  with 
respect  to  mortgage  credit  certificates). 

(26)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6708  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  section  612(dXl)  of  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  penal- 
ties with  respect  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$3,000". 

(27)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    $7,500". 

(A)  Subsections  (d),  (eXl).  and  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6652  (reUtlng  to  faUure  to  fUe  certain 
Information  returns,  registration  state- 
ments, etc.). 

(B)  Section  6673  (relating  to  damages  as- 
sessable for  Instituting  proceedings  before 
the  tax  court  prlmarUy  for  delay,  etc.  ). 

(28)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$16,000". 

(A)  Paragraph  (SKA)  of  section  6038(c) 
(relating  to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6682  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  fUe  certain  Information  re- 
turns, registration  sUtemenU.  etc.). 

(C)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  6701  (re- 
lating to  penalties  for  aiding  and  abetting 
undersUtement  of  tax  UabUlty). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6707  (relating 
to  faUure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(E)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6708,  as 
added  by  section  612(d)(1)  of  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  (relating  to  penalties  with 
respect  to  mortgage  credit  certificates). 

(29)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6652  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe  certain  in- 


formation returns,  registration  statements 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$15,000 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,500". 

(30)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6695  of  suc( 
Code  (relating  to  other  assessable  penalties 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  Income 
tax  returns  for  other  persons)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  $20,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $30,000". 

(31)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6038A(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to 
furnish  Information)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$24,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$3e.000-. 

(32)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  siich  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000  " 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""$37,500". 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6652(g)  (re- 
lating to  returns,  etc..  required  under  sec- 
tion 6039C). 

(B)  Section  6686  (relating  to  faUure  to  fUe 
returns  or  supply  Information  by  DISC  or 
P8C). 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6695  (relat- 
ing to  other  assessable  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  income  tax  re- 
turns for  other  persons). 

(33)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$75,000". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3KB)  of  section 
6652(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source,  payments  of  dividends, 
etc..  and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6676  (relat- 
ing to  faUure  to  supply  identifying  num- 
bers). 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6678  (relating 
to  faUure  to  furnish  certain  statements). 

(D)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  6704  (re- 
lating to  faUure  to  keep  records  necessary  to 
meet  reporting  requirements  under  section 
6047(e)). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708  (relating 
to  faUure  to  maintain  lists  of  investors  in 
potentially  abusive  tax  shelters). 

(b)  Chimin AL  Pkhaltixs.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  9012(e)  of 
such  Ccxle  (relating  to  kickbacks  and  iUegal 
payments)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""125 
percent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "187.5 
percent". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7212  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  attempts  to  Interfere  with 
administration  of  Internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amending  by  striking  out  ""$500"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$750",  and  by  striking 
out  "double"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"triple". 

(3)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$1,500". 

(A)  Section  7204  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  faUure  to  make  statement  to 
employees). 

(B)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  7205 
(relating  to  fraudulent  withholding  exemp- 
tion certificate  or  faUure  to  supply  informa- 
tion). 

(C)  Section  7209  (relating  to  unauthorised 
use  or  sale  of  stamps). 

(D)  Section  7210  (relating  to  faUure  to 
obey  summons). 

(E)  Section  7211  (relating  to  false  sUte- 
ments  to  purchasers  or  lessees  relating  to 
tax). 

(F)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7213  (relating 
to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  information). 

(O)  SutMectlon  (a)  of  section  7216  (relat- 
ing to  disclosure  or  use  of  information  by 
preparers  of  returns). 
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(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  attempts  to  Interfere  with 
administration  of  internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3,000 "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""$4,500". 

(5)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$5,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '$7,500". 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  (relating 
to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administration 
of  Internal  revenue  laws). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7213  (relating 
to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  Information). 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7214  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7215  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  with  respect  to  coUected 
taxes). 

(E)  Section  7231  (relating  to  faUure  to 
obtain  license  for  coUectlon  of  foreign 
items). 

(P)  Section  7232  (relating  to  faUure  to  reg- 
ister or  false  statement  by  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  gasoline  or  lubricating  oU). 

(G)  Subsections  (aK2),  (bM3),  (fK3).  and 
(gK2)  of  section  9012  (relating  to  criminal 
penalties). 

(6)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$15,000". 

(A)  Section  7202  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  collect  or  pay  over  tax). 

(B)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements,  or  other  documents). 

(C)  Section  7208  (relating  to  offenses  re- 
lating to  stamps). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7214  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States). 

(E)  Section  7240  (relating  to  officials  in- 
vesting or  speculating  In  sugar). 

(F)  Section  7241  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  furnish  certain  information  regarding 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oU). 

(G)  Subsections  (cK3).  (dK2).  and  (eK2)  of 
section  9012  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(H)  Subsections  (bK2).  (cK2).  and  (dK2)  of 
section  9042  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(7)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$25,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$37,500". 

(A)  Section  7203  (relating  to  wUlful  faUure 
to  fUe  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9042  (relating 
to  criminal  penalties). 

(8)  Section  7207  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or  other 
docimients)    is    amended    by    striking    out 

"$50,000"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
""$75,000". 

(9)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$100,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7203  (reUting  to  willful  faUure 
to  fUe  return,  supply  information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(C)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 

(10)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$500,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "■$750,000'". 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 


(11)  Section  7209  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
unauthorized  use  or  sale  of  stamps)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6  months"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "9  months". 

(12)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$1  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1.5  years". 

(A)  Section  7203  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  fUe  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(B)  Section  7204  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  faUure  to  miJte  statement  to 
employees). 

(C)  Section  7205  (relating  to  fraudtilent 
withholding  exemption  certificate  or  faUure 
to  supply  information). 

(D)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements,  or  other  documents). 

(E)  Section  7210  (reUtlng  to  faUure  to 
obey  summons). 

(F)  Section  7211  (relating  to  false  state- 
ments to  purchasers  or  lessees  relating  to 
tax). 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  (relat- 
ing to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administra- 
tion of  Internal  revenue  laws). 

(H)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7313  (reUt- 
lng to  unauthorised  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion). 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7215  (relating 
to  offenses  with  respect  to  coUected  taxes). 

(J)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  7216  (relating 
to  disclosure  or  use  of  Information  by  pre- 
parers of  returns). 

(K)  Section  7231  (relating  to  faUure  to 
obtain  Ucense  for  coUectlon  of  foreign 
items). 

(L)  Section  7241  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  furnish  certain  Information  regarding 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oU). 

(M)  Subsections  (aK2).  (bK3),  (fK3),  and 
(gK2)  of  section  9012  (relating  to  criminal 
penalties). 

(13)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "2  years" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "3  years". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  7212  (relat- 
ing to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administra- 
tion of  internal  revenue  <aws). 

(B)  Section  7240  (relating  to  officials  in- 
vesting or  speciUatlng  in  sugar). 

(14)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "3  years" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "4.5  years". 

(A)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  (relating 
to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administration 
of  internal  revenue  laws). 

(15)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5  yesrs" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  beu 
thereof  ""7.5  years". 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7202  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  collect  or  pay  over  tax). 

(C)  Section  7208  (relating  to  offenses  re- 
lating to  stamps). 

(D)  Section  7213  (relating  to  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7214  (relating 
to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes). 

(P)  Section  7232  (relating  to  faUure  to  reg- 
ister, or  false  sUtement  by  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  gasoline  or  lubri(»ting  oil). 

(G)  Subsections  (cK3).  (dX2),  and  (eK2)  of 
section  9012  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(H)  Section  9042  (relating  to  criminal  pen- 
alties). 


(c)  Other  Pehalties.— 

(1)  Section  7273  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
penalties  for  offenses  relating  to  special 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '"double  the 
amount  of  "  after  "equal  to". 

(2)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "double" 
each  place  it  spears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "triple". 

(A)  Section  7268  (relating  to  possession 
with  Intent  to  seU  in  fraud  of  law  or  to 
evade  tax). 

(B)  Section  7270  (relating  to  insurance 
policies). 

(C)  Section  7273  (relating  to  penalties  for 
offenses  relating  to  special  taxes). 

(3)  Section  7273  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
penalties  for  offenses  relating  to  special 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$15  ". 

(4)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$50" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$75". 

(A)  Section  7271  (relating  to  penalties  for 
offenses  relating  to  stamps). 

(B)  Section  7272  (relating  to  penalty  for 
faUure  to  register). 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7275  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  penalty  for  offenses  relat- 
ing to  certain  airline  tickets  advertising)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ""$150". 

(6)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$500" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$750". 

(A)  Section  7268  (relating  to  possession 
with  intent  to  seU  in  fraud  of  law  or  to 
evade  tax). 

(B)  Section  7269  (reUting  to  faUure  to 
produce  records). 

(7)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$1,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""$1,500". 

(A)  Section  7261  (relating  to  represenU- 
tion  that  retaUers'  excise  tax  is  excluded 
from  price  of  article). 

(B)  Section  7262  (relating  to  violation  of 
occupational  tax  laws  relating  to  wagering— 
faUure  to  pay  special  tax). 

(8)  Section  7262  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
violation  of  occupational  tax  laws  relating 
to  wagering— faUure  to  pay  special  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15.000 "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$7,500". 

(d)  Excise  Tax  Pdialtiis.- 

(1)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4701  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  Issuer  of  regis- 
tration-required obligation  not  in  regis- 
tered form)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "1 
percent"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1.5 
percent". 

(2)  The  foUowing  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "2H  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3.75  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aK2)  of  secUon  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (aK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(C)  Subsection  (aK2)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(D)  Subsection  (aK2)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(3)  Section  4981  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
excise  tax  based  on  certain  real  esUte  in- 
vestment trust  taxable  Income  not  distribut- 
ed during  the  taxable  year)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  percent "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "4.5  percent". 

(4)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  ameiyled  by  striking  out  "5  per- 
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cent"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "7.5  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4941  (re- 
latinc  to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  SubsecUon  (aKl)  of  section  4043  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  excess  business  holdings). 

(C)  Subsections  (a)  and  (bK2)  of  section 
4944  (relating  to  taxes  on  investments 
which  Jeopardize  charitable  purpose). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4953  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  excess  contributions  to  black 
lung  benefit  trusts). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4971  (relating 
to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(F)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4975  (relating 
to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4973  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  excess  contribu- 
tions to  individual  retirement  accounts,  cer- 
tain section  403(b)  contracts,  and  certain  In- 
divldusd  retirement  annuities)  is  amended 
by  strUUng  out  "6  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9  per- 
cent". 

(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  exi>enditure8). 

(B)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(C)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(D)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4978  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  certain  dispositions  by  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  and  certain  co- 
operatives). 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4942  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  failure  to  distrib- 
ute income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "15 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "23.5 
percent". 

(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "25  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "37.5  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4911  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  excess  expenditures  to  in- 
fluence legislation). 

(B)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  investments  which  Jeop- 
ardise charitable  purpose). 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4977  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits provided  by  an  employer)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "30  percent"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "45  percent". 

(10)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "50  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "75  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self-dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(C)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(D)  Subsection  (bK3)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4974  (relating 
to  excise  tax  on  certain  acciunulations  in  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or  annuities). 

(11)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "100  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appss:::  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "200  percent". 

(A)  Paragraph  (6KA)  of  section  857(b)  (re- 
lating to  method  of  taxation  of  real  estate 
investment  trusts  and  holders  of  shares  or 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4942  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  Income). 

(C)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 


(D)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(E)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(F)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4971  (relating 
to  taxes  on  failure  to  meet  minimum  fund- 
ing standards). 

(0)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4975  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(H)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4978  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  with  respect  to  funded  welfare 
benefit  plans). 

(12)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "200  per- 
cent" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "300  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4943  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  excess  business  holdings). 

(13)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  8ft7(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  method  of  taxation 
of  real  estate  investment  trusts  and  holders 
of  shares  or  certificates  of  beneficial  Inter- 
est) is  amended  by  inserting  "2  times"  after 
"equal  to". 

(14)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "tS.OOO" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    $7,500". 

(A)  Subsection  (dK2)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating lo  taxes  on  Investments  which  Jeop- 
ardize charitable  purpose). 

(B)  Subsection  (cK2)  of  section  4946  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(15)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Oxie 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "810.000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "IIS.OOO". 

(A)  Subsection  (cXl)  of  McUon  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (dK2)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  investments  which  Jeop- 
ardize charitable  purpose). 

(C)  SubsecUon  (CK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(e)  Eftbctivx  Dat«s.— 

(1)  IM  cnfxsAi-— Except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shaU  apply  to  taziUile  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1983  (or.  in  the  case 
of  a  tax  for  which  there  la  no  taxable 
period,  taxable  events  occurring  after  such 
date). 

(2)  AMmnr  pbuod.— At  the  expiration  of 
the  amnesty  period  described  In  section  2.  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  remaining  Liable 
for  any  underpayment  of  Federal  tax,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shaU 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  (or  any  taxable 
event  occiulng  during  such  taxable  year)  for 
which  any  period  of  limitation  has  not  ex- 
pired. 

(3)  ExcxmoM.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Ju(ilclal  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  with  respect  to  any  un- 
derpayment of  Federal  tax  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  which  a 
Judgment  wu  entered  before  such  date. 

SuMitAKT  or  Fdkkal  Tax  DsLmQamcT 
AMinsTT  Act  or  1986 

(1)  Amnentv  PtrUxL  8-month  period— July 
1.  1985.  through  December  31,  1986,  or  the 
six-month  period  beginning  the  first  July 
1st  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  blU. 

(2)  Tax  Yeart  Covered:  All  open  tax  years 
ending  by  December  31.  1983.  or  taxable 
events  occurring  before  January  1.  1984. 

(3)  77k  Amnesty:  Amnesty  from  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  and  50%  of  the  Uiterest 
penalty  owed. 

NOT^:  Exception— no  amnesty  for  Illegal 
source   Income   (Income   resulting   from   a 


criminal   offense   under  federal,  state,   or 
local  law). 

(4)  Eliffibiiity:  Every  tax  delinquent  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  is  eUglble  for  the  am- 
nesty, with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  those  currently  Involved  in  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  proceedings  with  regard  to 
their  unpaid  tax  llabUlty  before  the  date 
the  amnesty  period  begins: 

(b)  those  under  criminal  Investigation 
where  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment before  the  amnesty  period  begins:  and 

(c)  those  who  make  false  or  fraudulent 
representations  in  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty. 

(5)  Taxe*  Covered:  AU  federal  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  Income  tax.  social  security  tax, 
and  excise  taxes. 

(8)  />icrea«e  in  Tax  Penaltiet:  All  tax-re- 
lated dvU  and  criminal  penalties,  including 
money  fines  and  JaU  terms,  are  Increased  by 
50%.  The  tougher  penalties  will  apply  to 
any  tax  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983.  and  to  any  taxable  event  occiirrlng 
after  that  date.  The  tougher  penalties  are 
also  to  apply  to  open  tax  years  before  1984 
after  the  expiration  of  the  amnesty  period. 
The  Increased  penalties  will  not  apply  to 
cases  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  blU  where  a  Judgment  was  entered 
before  that  date. 

(7)  AuOiorUation  of  Fund*  for  Additional 
IRS  Agents:  Authorizes  such  funds  as  are 
neceHary  to  add  3.000  addiUonal  IRS 
agents. 

(8)  Administmtion:  Treasury,  or  its  desig- 
nee. Is  given  the  authority  to  administer  the 
program  (design  forms.  Issue  regulations, 
etc  .  .  .).  Payment  of  taxes  owed  must  be 
made  during  the  amnesty  period  (except 
that  Installment  payments,  as  In  Section 
2(b)  of  HJl.  4886.  would  be  permitted).  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  dispute  between 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayer  as  to  the  amount 
owed,  the  total  amount.  Including  the  dis- 
puted amount,  must  be  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  amnesty  period.  If  the  taxpayer  is  enti- 
tled to  a  refund  as  a  result  of  the  resolution 
of  the  dispute,  through  the  normal  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  procedures,  then  the 
Treasury  must  refund  tliat  amount  plus  In- 
terest at  the  six-month  T-blU  rate  In  effect 
as  of  the  date  the  dispute  is  resolved. 

(9)  Authoriiations:  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  request  sufficient  appropriations  to  ad- 
minister and  pubUctze  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram. Teasury  is  directed  to  make  special  ef- 
forts to  pubUcize  the  amnesty  program.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  direct-mall  con- 
tacts, radio.  TV.  and  print-media  advertis- 
ing. Direct-mall  contact  by  the  Treasury 
under  this  provision  wlU  not  make  a  taxpay 
er  ineligible  to  participate  In  the  amnesty 
program.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  IMOUTZ,  Mr.  Johhstoh.  and 

Mr.  MoTHiHAN): 

S.  204.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national 

program  for  improving  the  quality  of 

Instruction  In  the  humanities  in  public 

and  private  elementary  and  secondary 

schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

RUMANmBS  rXCXLLKNCI  AHD  TXACHKR 
TRAINIIIG  ACT  or  ISSt 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Human- 
ities Excellence  and  Teacher  Training 
Act  of  1985  on  behalf  of  Senator 
INOUTX,   Senator   Johhston,   Senator 


MoTifiHAit,  and  myself.  This  bill  will 
improve  the  quality  of  humanities  In- 
struction in  our  schools  by  providing 
summer  training  institutes  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  humanities 
teachers. 

In  the  last  year  many  of  us.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  several  Education  Com- 
mission reports,  have  made  public 
statements  decn^ing  the  state  of 
American  education.  Our  reaction  to 
these  reports  is  reminiscent  of  our  re- 
action to  the  launching  of  sputnik  in 
1957.  At  the  time  of  sputnik.  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  insisted  that  our 
schools  had  endangered  the  Nation's 
security  by  neglecting  those  with 
talent.  The  recent  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  on  Eklucation 
stated  in  its  report,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk,"  "If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power 
had  attempted  to  impose  on  America 
the  mediocre  educational  performance 
that  exists  today,  we  might  have 
viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war."  One  of  the 
less  alarmist  and  more  positive  state- 
ments—perhaps an  understatement- 
was  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
Commission,  which  asserted  only  that 
"revitalizing  the  American  high  school 
is  an  urgent  matter." 

In  1957  science  education  was  the 
primary  concern.  Congress  rushed  to 
approve  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  spurred  the  teaching 
of  the  hard  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages  In  the  public 
schools.  This  act  provided  funds  for 
new  courses  in  math,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages  and  to  modernize 
school  laboratories,  and  as  a  result  en- 
rollments in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  classes  soared.  Once  again,  in 
1984,  we  were  greeted  by  the  need  to 
improve  math  and  science  Instruction. 
The  conclusions  of  the  recent  commis- 
sions, combined  with  our  fears  that 
we're  being  "bested"  by  other  nations 
in  technical  training,  that  we're  losing 
our  industrial  edge,  and  the  fact  that 
we  can't  keep  qualified  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
have  prompted  us  to  act  to  stop  this 
decline. 

Last  year  we  approved  the  math  and 
science  bill.  The  2-year  program  au- 
thorized by  this  bUl  attempts  to  bol- 
ster the  quality  of  math  and  science 
teaching  by  providing  for  training  and 
retraining  programs  for  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  math  and  science  bill.  Howev- 
er, I  think  we're  going  to  pay  a  high 
price  If  we  continue  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren sophisticated  computer  program- 
ming skills  and  complex  telecommuni- 
cations technology  but  teach  them 
little  about  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
works  of  American  artists,  the  writings 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  or  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

The  tragic  effects  of  this  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  the  humanities  was  recently 
summed  up  in  the  report  of  the  Study 
Group  on  the  State  of  Learning  in  the 


Humanities  In  Higher  Education.  The 
report,  entitled  "To  Reclaim  a 
Legacy,"  says  that  many  of  our  coun- 
try's college  and  university  graduates 
do  not  receive  an  adequate  humanities 
education.  William  J.  Bennett,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  B^ndowment  for 
the  Humanities  stated,  'Too  many  stu- 
dents are  graduating  from  American 
colleges  and  universities  lacking  even 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge 
about  the  history,  literature,  arts,  and 
philosophical  foundations  of  their 
Nation  and  their  civilization."  I  believe 
this  problem  is  faced  not  only  by  our 
college  and  university  students,  but 
also  by  students  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  neglect- 
ing to  teach  the  humanities  are  obvi- 
ous. A  1978  study  reported  that  the 
abUity  of  17-year-old8  to  explain  de- 
m(x;racy's  essentials  had  declined  12 
points  in  6  years.  A  1979  Oallup  poll 
reported  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  17-  and  18-year-olds  could 
identify  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  the  last 
States  to  Join  the  Union,  and  we  know 
that  fewer  Americans  vote  than  In 
almost  any  other  democratic  nation. 
And  those  facts  and  figures  don't 
begin  to  suggest  Americans'  scandal- 
ous lack  of  understanding  of  our  histo- 
ry and  government.  The  very  survival 
of  our  democratic  iiutitutions  depends 
on  an  educated  citizenry,  so  it  is  not 
wrong  to  suggest  that  the  future  of 
our  country  is  at  stake. 

A  1980  editorial  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  suggested  that 
scholars  trained  in  the  humanities 
seek  jobs  as  technical  writers  for  com- 
puter firms— turning  computer  manu- 
als into  EInglish.  The  humanists 
should  have  no  trouble  getting  these 
Jobs,  the  writer  noted,  since  so  many 
computer  programmers  have  weak 
writing  skills.  The  editorialist  noted 
this  employment  opportunity  for  hu- 
manists with  pleasure,  but  it  seems 
shameful  to  me  that  we  treat  so  cava- 
lierly the  weak  writing  skills  of  some 
of  our  most  highly  trained  computer 
programmers.  It's  a  tragedy  that  indi- 
viduals with  such  sophisticated  techni- 
cal skills  can't  even  communicate  their 
knowledge  of  computers  to  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Many  Individual  educational  institu- 
tions and  corporations  are  realizing 
the  value  of  humanities  education.  In 
1981,  a  vice  president  of  a  major  U.S. 
corporation  noted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  his  corporation  was  no 
longer  recruiting  only  employees  with 
MBA's  but  was  also  recruiting  BA's  in 
the  humanities.  He  praised  the  under- 
graduates with  humanities  training 
for  their  writing  ability,  analytical 
ability,  adaptability  and  their  willing- 
ness and  success  In  working  on  un- 
structured research  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, many  technical  colleges  are  find- 
ing that  their  students  can't  compete 
in  the  Job  market  without  a  strong 


backgroimd  in  the  humanities.  If  their 
training  is  narrow,  they  can't  adapt 
when  their  technical  expertise  is 
quickly  outdated.  Many  technical  col- 
leges are  Instituting  requirements  that 
their  students  take  a  strong  core  of 
humanities  courses.  Cobol  and  Fortran 
are  transient;  English  is  not. 

Jerome  Welsner,  former  president  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, states,  "A  person  is  much  less  of  a 
human  being  If  he  thinks  of  himself 
only  as  a  technocrat."  He  is  right.  Our 
emphasis  in  the  recent  past  has  been 
on  training  Americans  to  do  a  Job;  as 
Jobs  have  required  more  sophisticated 
technical  skills,  our  education  has 
become  more  technical.  But  Jobs  don't 
last  forever.  Our  schools  are  churning 
out  technocrats,  and  that's  a  danger- 
ous trend  Technology  is  moving  and 
developing  so  fast  that  students  who 
receive  only  a  technical  training  have 
a  hard  time  adapting  when  the  tech- 
nology changes.  I  also  believe  that  an 
education  is  something  more  than 
teaching  students  the  skills  necessary 
to  do  a  Job.  There  are  many  practical 
reasons  to  teach  the  humanities,  but 
those  reasons  aren't  the  most  impor- 
tant. I  am  convinced  that  exposure  to 
and  good  teaching  in  the  humanities 
will  help  our  citizens  cope  with  diffi- 
(nilt  qu^ions  about  human  life. 

For  example,  we  now  have  the  abili- 
ty to  save  seriously  ill  Infants  who 
would  not  have  had  a  chance  for  sur- 
vival only  a  few  years  ago,  yet  doctors 
and  clergy  and  policymakers  are  em- 
broiled in  controversy  over  the  proper 
use  and  implications  of  this  technolo- 
gy. We  can  also  prolong  the  lives  of 
the  very  ill  and  injured  almost  indefi- 
nitely, but  we  can't  define  the  quality 
of  life  those  individuals  should  enjoy. 
These  are  issues  which  theologians 
and  philosophers  should  be  discussing 
with  technicians  and  scientists.  Issues 
which  we  should  be  asking  our  stu- 
dents to  think  seriously  about. 

The  humanities  force  us  to  answer 
important  questions  about  the  moral 
issues  of  our  life  and  the  history  and 
traditions  that  shape  our  society,  fun- 
damental human  questions.  The  phi- 
losophers, prophets,  and  poets  raise 
questions  which  have  been  with  man 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  American 
schools  must  make  the  humanities  the 
center  of  our  education,  not  an  add-on 
that  Is  taken  care  of  after  we've 
taught  sophisticated  technical  or  voca- 
tional skills.  After  all.  what  are  those 
skills  worth  if  we  can't  discuss  impor- 
tant issues  or  dllenunas  that  confront 
us? 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  explained 
his  plan  for  education,  he  said  that 
students  should  study  history  because: 

History,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past, 
wlU  enable  them  to  Judge  of  the  future:  It 
wUl  avaU  them  of  the  experiences  of  other 
times  and  other  nations;  it  will  quaUfy  them 
as  Judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men; 
it  wUl  enable  them  to  know  ambition  under 
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every  disguise  it  may  assume,  and  knowing 
it,  to  defeat  Its  views. 

Jefferson  is  usually  noted  for  his  in- 
fluence on  scientific  education,  but  his 
view  of  education  was  not  narrow.  Jef- 
ferson understood  that  the  human- 
ities— especially  history— must  be  a 
part  of  our  education  If  we  are  to 
know  how  to  use  our  knowledge  and 
govern  ourselves. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  students 
must  have  a  strong  background  in  the 
humanities,  and  that  means  quality 
teachers.  I  am  here  today  to  introduce 
a  measure  which  would  provide  teach- 
er training  institutes  for  teachers  of 
the  humanities— philosophy,  history, 
classical  languages,  and  literature. 
These  teacher  training  programs  are 
based  on  a  very  successful  program 
carried  out  in  1983  by  the  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanitites  and 
expanded  in  1984  with  the  help  of  a 
Mellon  Foundation  grant.  This  pro- 
gram has  provided  teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  literature,  phUosophy, 
history,  and  other  subjects  in  summer 
seminars,  but  the  seminars  reach  only 
a  small  proportion  of  our  humanities 
teachers.  In  1984  the  NEH  programs 
included  765  teachers.  In  1982,  howev- 
er, there  were  1,040,000  secondary 
school  teachers  and  1,364,000  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  the  NEH  program  is 
not  enough. 

The  measure  I  am  Introducing  would 
authorize  gnuits  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  conduct  teacher  training 
institutes  in  the  humanities  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. The  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  consortia  of  institutions  would 
submit  applications  including  the  pro- 
posed program  of  Instruction,  teaching 
faculty,  and  the  procedures  for  select- 
ing participants.  Funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  operating  costs  and  faculty 
salaries  as  well  as  living  allowances 
and  small  stipends  for  participants. 
The  awards  shall  be  made  to  institu- 
tions on  the  basis  of  excellence  of  the 
proposed  programs,  and  each  State 
will  be  awarded  at  least  one  institute. 

The  Institutes  will  recognize  teach- 
ers for  their  achievement  as  classroom 
teachers,  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
study  further  their  own  area  or  other 
areas  of  the  humanities,  and  allow 
them  to  share  ideas  on  the  teaching  of 
their  discipline.  One  participant  in  an 
NEH  seminar  last  simuner  said  the 
seminars  say  to  teachers:  "We  think 
you  are  important."  The  training  insti- 
tutes authorized  by  this  bill  would  say 
that  the  teaching  of  humanities  and 
teachers  of  humanities  are  very  impor- 
tant. Our  teachers  are  our  greatest 
educational  asset,  and  only  by  keeping 
good  teachers  in  our  schools  and  pro- 
viding them  additional  training  can  we 
hope  to  provide  our  citizens  strong 
training  in  the  humanities.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 


this  measure  to  improve  humanities 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Humanities  Excellence  and  Teacher 
Training  Act  of  1985  be  printed  Imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  brief  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  204 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

CRAifTS  roa  TKACHXK  TaAnma  msTmms  ai 
THX  HxrMAiimxs 

Ssc.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to  have 
citizens  who  are  broadly  educated.  Oxu"  na- 
tion's schools  must  prepare  young  people 
for  active  participation  in  community  life 
and  a  democratic  society.  This  Is  not  poaal- 
ble  without  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  humanities. 

(2)  In  order  to  ensure  that  our  nation's 
children  acquire  the  conceptual  and  analyti- 
cal skills  necessary  and  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  traditions  and  values  of  West- 
em  and  non- Western  cultures,  studies  In  the 
humanities  are  essential. 

(3)  it  Is  necessary  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Instruction  In  the  humanities  and  It  Is 
not  possible  to  accomplish  this  goal  unless 
our  nation's  teachers  have  the  necessary 
background  and  training  In  the  humanities. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  authorize  a  national  program  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education  which  would 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
teacher  Institutes  for  the  enhancement  of 
subject  matter  skills  of  private  and  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  the  humanities. 

(c)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Human- 
ities Excellence  and  Teacher  Training  Act 
of  1986." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  In  each  State  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  (or  a  consortium  of  such 
Institutions)  whose  application  Is  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  for  the  purposes  of 
conducting  sumxner  humanities  training  In- 
stitutes for  the  professional  development  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  human- 
ities teachers.  Any  Institution  or  consortium 
whose  application  is  so  approved  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than 
$3,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, not  to  exceed  two  hundred,  enrolled  In 
such  Institute. 

(b)  Any  institution  of  higher  education  or 
consortium  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  In  Its 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  require.  No  such  applica- 
tion may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  application— 

(1)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
program  of  Instruction,  and  the  extent  to 
which  eligible  classroom  teacher  partici- 
pants will  be  Involved  In  the  planning  and 
design  of  the  institutes; 

(2)  contains  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
teachers.  Including  the  number  of  teachers 
from  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  attend  the  Institute,  and  de- 
scribes the  selection  procedures; 


(3)  describes  the  nature  and  location  or 
existing  facilities  to  be  used  In  the  operatloi 
of  the  Institute; 

(4)  specifies  the  teaching  and  admlnlstra 
tlve  staff  for  the  Institute  Including  the  in 
volvement  of  faculty  from  both  the  human 
ities  and  education  departments  and  educa- 
tors familiar  with  the  operation  of  human- 
ities programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

(5)  specifies  the  academic  credlU.  if  any. 
to  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  offered  at  the  Insti- 
tute: 

(0)  provides  a  schedule  of  stipends  to  be 
paid  teacher  participants  In  the  Institute,  In- 
cluding (A)  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  teachers  attending  the 
Institute  and  their  dependents  and  (B)  pro- 
visions assuring  that  there  wUl  be  no  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  benefits  paid  to  partici- 
pants: 

(7)  provides  adequate  assurances  that 
teachers  from  the  State  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate win  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations from  a  principal  or  other  super- 
visory official  and  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  dls- 
dpllne  or  disciplines  studied  tn  the  Institute; 
and 

(8)  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  least  eighty  qualified  teachers  In  the  In- 
stitute: 

(9)  is  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  of  the  States  or  States 
In  which  the  applicant  Institution  or  consor- 
tium Is  located,  as  being  consistent  with 
State  policies  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  humanities. 

(c)  Awards  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  the  Institutions  (or  consortia)  on 
the  tMsls  of  excellence  of  the  program  pro- 
posed In  the  application,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  elements  as  library  resources, 
faculty  achievement,  and  humanities  learn- 
ing facUlUes. 

(d)  Funds  available  to  Institutions  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  costs  asso- 
ciated with  enrollment  in  an  Institute,  in- 
cluding tuition,  fees,  administration,  and 
living  expenses. 

(e)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  assure,  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  that  there  Is  an  equitable  distribution 
of  institutes  established  and  operated  under 
approved  applications  among  States  and 
within  States.  The  Secretary  shall  award 
not  less  than  one  institute  in  each  State. 

(f)  No  grant  to  a  single  application  may 
exceed  $600. 0<X)  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Sac.  3.  No  grants  shall  be  made  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  Act  except  to 
such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  appropriation  Acts. 

Sac.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  defined  under  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  which  U  lo- 
cated within  a  State,  and  Includes  a  commu- 
nity college  or  Junior  college. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(3)  TTie  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "humanities"  means  both 
modem  and  classical  languages,  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy;  and  language  arts 


and  social  studies  when  taught  in  elementa- 
ry schools. 

(5)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
19e(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

BrIBT  SECriOIf-BY-SBCTION  ANALYSIS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR Bumpers'  "Humanities  EIxckixkhce 
AND  Teacher  Training  Act  or  1986" 

SECTION  1 

(a)  Congressional  findings  about  the  im- 
portance of  education  In  the  humanities. 

(b)  Statement  of  the  purp>ose  of  the  Act. 
which  Is  to  authorize  a  national  program  of 
teacher  training  institutes  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  Instruction  In  the  humanities. 

(c)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Human- 
ities Excellence  and  Teacher  Training  Act 
of  1985." 

SECTION  a 

(a)  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, community  colleges  and  Junior  col- 
leges to  conduct  summer  humanities  teach- 
er training  Institutes  to  train  elementary 
and  secondary  humanities  teachers.  Orants 
would  be  In  the  amount  of  $3000  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  teachers,  not  to  exceed 
200.  enrolled  in  the  particular  Institute.  At 
least  one  Institute  would  be  funded  In  each 
state. 

(b)  Applicants  to  conduct  Institutes  must 
submit  applications  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  approve  only  those  applica- 
tions that  meet  nine  specific  requirements; 
the  applicant  must  describe,  among  other 
things,  the  proposed  program  of  instruction, 
the  number  of  participants  In  the  Institute, 
the  selection  procedures  for  participants, 
the  teaching  staff  for  the  institute,  the  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  by  the  institute,  the  aca- 
demic credits  If  any  to  be  awarded  by  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  stipends  to  be  paid  to  par- 
ticipants. The  application  must  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state  educational  agency,  for 
the  state  In  which  the  Institute  Is  to  t>e  con- 
ducted, as  consistent  with  state  humanities 
education  policy. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  awards  for  institutes  on  the  basis  of 
the  excellence  of  the  program  of  instruction 
proposed. 

(d)  Awards  of  funds  for  Institutes  may  be 
used  to  cover  tuition,  fees,  administration, 
living  expenses  of  participants,  and  related 
expenses. 

(e)  In  making  grants,  the  Secretary  must 
assure,  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  that  there  will 
be  an  equitable  distribution  of  Institutes  ap- 
proved among  and  within  states.  Each  state 
will  t)e  awarded  at  least  one  Institute. 

(f)  The  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
for  an  Institute  Is  $600,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

SECTION  3 

Grants  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SECTION  4 

Definitions.  Humanities  is  defined  to 
mean  both  modem  and  classical  languages, 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy;  and  lan- 
gusLge  arts  and  social  studies  when  taught  In 
elementary  schools.  The  definitions  also 
make  clear  that  colleges,  universities,  com- 
munity colleges,  and  junior  colleges  are  eli- 
gible to  submit  applications  for  approval  to 
conduct  training  Institutes  under  this  Act. 


SECTION  s 

$60,000,000  U  authorized  for  FY  86. 
$60,000,000  for  FY  87,  and  $70,000,000  for 
FY  88. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  Income  tax. 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts,  for 
payment  to  the  National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ORGAN  TRANSPLANT  CONTRIBITTIOHS  ACT  OP 
1*SS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I 
first  conceived  and  offered  in  the  98th 
Congress  on  behtdf  of  Senator  Prox- 
MiRZ  and  myself.  This  bill  will  benefit 
thousands  of  Americans  who.  In  my 
Judgment,  are  more  deserving  of  our 
help  and  our  sympathy  than  perhaps 
any  other  segment  of  our  society. 
Those  people,  Mr.  President,  are  those 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  so 
desperately  ill  that  their  only  medical 
remedy  lies  In  organ  transplant  sur- 
gery. I  am  today  Introducing  the 
Organ  Transplant  Contributions  Act 
of  1985. 

Let  me  begin,  Mr.  President,  by  tell- 
ing you  a  story.  Every  Member  of  this 
body,  I  am  confident,  has  heard  a 
story  similar  to  this  during  his  or  her 
service  in  the  Senate.  In  January  1984 
a  young  man  named  Charles  E>avid 
Stevens,  who  lives  in  North  Little 
Rock,  called  my  office  with  a  rather 
desperate  plea  for  help.  David  Stevens 
was  28  years  old  and  was  very  serious- 
ly ill  with  diabetes.  David  had  already, 
some  time  ago,  had  a  kidney  trans- 
plant, and  his  doctors  had  told  him 
that  his  only  hope  now  lay  in  a  pan- 
creas transplant.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  Hospital,  certainly  one  of 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  had 
agreed  to  perform  a  pancreas  trans- 
plant for  David.  And  David's  mother 
had  also  agreed  to  give  him  part  of  her 
pancreas.  Only  a  mother,  I  suppose, 
could  give  as  Mrs.  Stevens  has  done 
for  David.  Tou  see,  she  had  already 
given  David  a  kidney,  and  she  was  now 
prepared  to  give  him  half  of  her  pan- 
creas. David's  problem,  however,  was 
money.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
required  a  downpayment  of  $35,000 
before  David  and  his  mother  would  be 
admitted  to  surgery.  David  had  been 
working  desperately  for  a  number  of 
months  making  pleas  on  radio  and  tel- 
evision and  through  his  church  in  an 
effort  to  collect  this  enormous  sum. 
He  had  been  doing  very  well  In  this 
effort,  but  $35,000  is  a  lot  of  money  in 
Arkansas.  David  was  asking  me  to  help 
him  in  this  effort,  and  I  was  certainly 
glad  to  try.  But,  as  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  aware,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  that  a  U.S.  Senator  can  do  to 
cajole  an  insurance  company  into 
paying  a  claim  that  it  does  not  believe 


it  is  obligated  to  pay.  And  the  fact  is 
that  many.  If  not  most,  organ  trans- 
plants today  are  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance. Certainly,  David's  insurance  cov- 
erage was  not  adequate.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  report  that  David  was  able  to 
raise  this  money  and  his  operation  was 
a  complete  success.  He  is  no  longer  a 
diabetic,  but  his  hospital  bill  totaled 
more  than  $70,000. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  past  year  a 
great  deal  of  national  attention  has 
been  focused  on  organ  transplanta- 
tion. It  is  an  immensely  complex  issue. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  our  ef- 
forts thus  far  fall  short  of  addressing 
the  crucial  issue  for  most  organ  trans- 
plant patients.  That  issue  is  cost. 
These  operations  tend  to  be  enormous- 
ly expensive,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  Americans  who  could  benefit  from 
organ  transplants  if  the  problems  of 
donor  location  and  cost  could  be  ad- 
dressed. The  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  Mr.  President,  will  specifi- 
cally address  the  problem  of  cost  by 
iV>peallng  to  our  Nation's  best  im- 
pulses and  by  taking  advantage  of  our 
existing  tax  structure.  In  a  nutshell, 
what  I  proposed  to  do  is  to  establish  a 
"National  Organ  Transplant  Trust 
Fund"  in  the  Treasury,  which  would 
be  funded  by  volimtary  contributions 
made  through  a  checkoff  sj^stem  on 
the  income  tax  fonn,  and  which  would 
provide  funds  to  needy  organ  trans- 
plant patients. 

The  statistics  on  organ  transplant 
procedures,  Mr.  President,  are  quite 
amazing.  Until  I  began  working  on  this 
bill,  I  had  no  idea  how  many  trans- 
plant operations  occur  in  this  country 
each  year  and  yet  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  still  need  organ 
transplants.  There  are  now  a  total  of 
160  transplant  centers  in  the  United 
States;  159  of  these  transplant  centers 
perform  kidney  transplants  while  only 
1 1  perform  heart  transplants  and  only 
6  perform  liver  transpalnts.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aiiunsas  Medical  Center 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  area  of  kidney 
transplant  surgery.  Most  startling.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
14,200  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  54  could  benefit  from  heart 
transplants.  Yet.  in  1983.  there  were 
only  172  heart  transplants  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  5.500  kidney  transplants,  while 
there  are  at  least  7,000  people  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  kidney  transplant  surgery. 
In  1983  there  were  160  liver  trans- 
plants, but  experts  teU  me  that  some- 
where between  4,000  and  5,000  Ameri- 
cans could  benefit  from  liver  trans- 
plant surgery.  Last  year  there  were  be- 
tween 18,000  and  20.000  cornea  trans- 
plants in  the  United  States,  an  oper- 
ation that  has  become  commonplace. 
There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
150  pancreas  transplants. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  costs, 
u  well  as  the  experimental  nature  of 
some  types  of  transplant  surgery,  is  a 
major  factor  in  so  many  Americans 
being  unable  to  receive  transplant  sur- 
gery which  they  desperately  need.  It 
seems  to  me  significant  that  Medicare 
will  pay  for  kidney  transplant  surgery, 
which  is  now  considered  almost  rou- 
tine, but  neither  Medicare.  Medicaid, 
nor  many  private  insurance  carriers 
will  pay  for  many  of  the  more  recent 
and  experimental  procedures.  Fortu- 
nately, Medicare  will  also  pay  for  the 
corneal  implant  surgery  for  persons 
over  65,  a  factor  which  no  doubt  has 
something  to  do  with  the  large 
number  of  corneal  procedures  per- 
formed last  year.  The  availability  of 
donor  organs  is,  of  course,  a  major 
problem  and  one  which  is  addressed  by 
legislation  which  has  been  passed  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  legis- 
lation thus  far  does  not  adequately 
deal  with  the  issue  of  cost,  and  that  it 
is  simply  unrealistic  to  expect  so  many 
Americans  to  bear  the  enormous  cost 
of  these  procedures  by  themselves,  or 
even  to  be  able  to  go  into  their  com- 
munities and  raise  such  enormous 
siuns,  often  small  communities,  from 
charitable  sources. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  we  could  and  should  use 
our  existing  revenue  collection  proce- 
dures to  allow  Americans  to  make  vol- 
untary charitable  contributions  to 
help  their  fellow  citizens.  I  have  no 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  that  every  Amer- 
ican would  like  to  reach  out  and  help 
his  brother  and  sister  in  this  situation. 
What  we  need  is  a  mechanism  and 
what  I  propose  is  a  simple  checkoff 
system  on  the  income  tax  form  which 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  designate  $1. 
$2.  $3.  or  any  portion  of  their  tax 
refund  to  be  deposited  in  a  special 
trust  fund  to  be  created  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  first  of  all  what  I  do  not 
intend  to  do.  I  do  not  intend  to  create 
a  new  entitlement  program.  I  do  not 
intend  to  create  any  government 
health  program  for  which  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  deficit  and  the 
national  debt.  All  I  propose  is  a  pro- 
gram to  be  funded  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions by  taxpayers  who.  I  think, 
would  like  very  much  to  give. 

The  National  Organ  Transplant 
Trust  Fund  would  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  My  proposal,  is  to  help  those 
people  who  have  no  other  source  of 
payment.  My  aim  is  to  help  the  David 
Stevens  of  the  world,  those  who  have 
little  or  no  private  insurance  and  those 
for  whom  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
unavailable.  The  Secretary,  after  pro- 
mulgating regulations  which  would  es- 
tablish an  organ  transplant  payments 
program,  would  make  payment  to 
needy  individuals,  after  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  individuals  resources  and  his 


or  her  ability  to  raise  funds  from 
other  sources,  including  charities  and 
any  State  resources  which  might  be 
available. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  key  to  this  program  should  be 
speed  and  flexibility.  These  people  are 
desperately  ill,  often  critically  111,  and 
they  are  certainly  in  no  position  to 
withstand  any  drawn  out  bureaucratic 
process.  This  program  cannot  be  the 
complete  answer  for  these  patients, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  start.  It  will  pro- 
vide seed  money  which  will  help  them 
to  raise  money  from  other  sources.  I 
do  not  intend,  for  there  to  be  any 
drawn  out  appeal  process  under  this 
program,  just  as  there  is  no  appeal 
under  our  veterans  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary, presumably  through  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, should  simply  decide  these  cases 
fairly  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Pay- 
ments could  then  be  made  to  the  eligi- 
ble transplant  centers,  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  needy  transplant  recipi- 
ent. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body, 
Mr.  President,  who  does  not  appreci- 
ate the  seriousness  and  the  urgency  of 
this  problem  on  a  personal  level.  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  not  had  a  call  or  a 
letter  from  someone  in  a  situation  as 
desperate  as  David  Stevens  was.  Many 
of  them,  unfortunately,  have  not  en- 
joyed the  good  result  that  David  did. 
It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
through  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
we  can  help  many  more  of  our  fellow 
Americans  than  we  have  been  doing 
on  an  individual  basis. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  what  govern- 
ment should  be  about— helping  people 
who  need  help.  My  proposal  will  not 
cost  the  Treasury  anything.  It  will  not 
increase  the  national  deficit,  and  it 
will  not  take  anything  from  anyone 
who  does  not  want  to  give.  I  invite 
Members  to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  bill. 


By   B£r.   TREBLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  HuicFHRZT,  and  Mr.  East): 

S.  206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BAincnio  coNvrNiENcs  act 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  welcome  developments  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  creation  and 
growth  of  networks  of  shared  auto- 
mated teller  machines  [ATM'sl.  Con- 
sumers benefit  greatly  from  these  net- 
works, as  their  huge  size  and  rapid 
growth  attests. 

Today,  adong  with  Senators  Hum- 
PHRCT  and  East,  and  Representatives 
LaFalce  and  WoRTLry  In  the  House.  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  Bank- 
ing Convenience  Act  to  protect  and 
foster   these  shared  ATM   networks. 


which    are    threatened    by    a   recen 
court  decision. 

This  legislation  is  nearly  identical  to 
a  bill  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress.  S.  2898. 
That  bill  was  the  subject  of  thorough 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  September  19  and  20.  1984. 
Twelve  of  the  fourteen  witnesses  fa- 
vored adoption  of  the  bill.  Including 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
the  Consumer  Bankers'  Association, 
the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions, the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, the  Electronic  Funds  Transfer 
Association,  Consumers'  Union,  Bank- 
card  Holders  of  America,  Mastercard 
International,  and  the  Food  Market- 
ing Institute. 

Befoie  explaining  the  need  for  the 
bill,  and  what  it  does,  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  ATM's  and  shared  ATM  net- 
works is  needed. 

1.  ATMS  AND  8HAKZD  ATM  ITKTWOMCS 

Automated  teller  machines  [ATM'sl 
are  electronic  devices  which  permit 
consumers  to  communicate  with  their 
financial  institutions  and  to  perform 
routine  banking  transactions.  By  in- 
serting a  plastic  card  Into  the  ATM. 
typing  in  an  identification  number, 
and  specifying  the  desired  transaction, 
the  consumer  can  use  an  ATM  to  with- 
draw cash  from  an  account,  get  a  cash 
advance  on  his  credit  card,  make  de- 
posits, transfer  funds  among  accounts 
or  to  third  parties,  and  make  balance 
inquiries. 

The  convenience  of  ATM's  for  con- 
sumers Is  obvious.  ATM's  permit  after- 
hours  banking,  and  allow  consumers  to 
spend  less  time  in  bank  lines.  They  can 
coiiduct  their  banking  business  at  odd 
hours  and  on  weekends,  swiftly,  accu- 
rately, and  at  low  cost. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  consumer 
convenience  of  ATM's  has  been  enor- 
mously expanded  by  the  creation  of 
far-flung  networks  of  shared  automat- 
ed teller  machines.  In  these  networks, 
ATM's  established  and  owned  by  one 
institution— bank,  thrift,  or  credit 
union— are  made  available  to  custom- 
ers of  other  institutions.  Sharing  per- 
mits customers  traveling  away  from 
home  on  business  or  pleasure  to  com- 
municate with  their  home  bank 
through  ATM's  located  tens,  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  miles  from 
home. 

Often,  shared  ATM's  are  located 
where  the  customer's  own  bank  could 
not  establish  its  own  branch  or  ATM 
for  economic  or  legal  reasons.  This, 
too,  benefits  consumers. 

Without  question,  consumers  want 
and  demand  the  geographic  conven- 
ience provided  by  shared  ATM  net- 
works. 

Ten  years  ago.  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  ATM's.  Today,  over  200  re- 


gional shared  ATM  networks  serve 
customers  all  over  the  United  States, 
allowing  consumers  to  use  more  than 
16.000  ATM's  to  conduct  more  than  60 
million  transactions  per  month.  And. 
by  using  over  10,000  ATM's  linked  by 
computer  into  seven  nationwide 
shared  ATM  networks,  consumers 
today  can  obtain  instant  cash  from 
their  accounts  virtually  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

All  told,  more  than  9,000  banks,  sav- 
ings institutions,  credit  unions,  credit 
card  companies,  and  retailers  already 
participate  in  shared  ATM  networks. 
Membership  is  common  among  both 
large  and  small.  Federal  and  State 
chartered,  institutions.  Many  more  In- 
stitutions plan  to  join  networks  In  the 
future  in  order  to  serve  current  cus- 
tomers t>etter  and  to  attract  new  ones. 

Clearly,  anything  which  harms  the 
networks  could  harm  the  customers  of 
all  these  institutions — customers  who 
already  are  using  50  million  ATM 
access  cards. 

With  that  background,  why  is  legis- 
lation needed  to  preserve  and  foster 
these  shared  ATM  networks  and  their 
consumer  benefits? 

TRX  inOCD  rOR  UniSLATIOH 

In  April  1984.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York 
issued  a  ruling  which  could  ultimately 
disrupt  or  even  destroy  many  existing 
networks  of  shared  ATM's.  and  so 
could  severely  inconvenience  millions 
of  network  users.  In  addition,  the  cost 
of  financial  services  provided  through 
surviving  networlu  would  increase,  sig- 
nificant investments  in  the  networks 
would  be  jeopardized,  and  national 
banks  could  be  placed  at  a  significant 
competitive  disadvantage.  As  one  wit- 
ness told  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  court's  niling,  if  upheld,  would 
be  "an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
'EFT  Industry." 

In  the  case  of  Independent  Bankers' 
Association  of  New  York  versus 
Marine  Midland  Bank— Marine  Mid- 
land—the court  held  that  If  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  national  bank  use  a  third 
party's  ATM  to  make  deposits  to  or 
withdraw  funds  from  their  home  bank, 
then  that  ATM  is  a  branch  of  the  na- 
tional bank  for  purposes  of  the 
McFadden  Act.  That  1933  Federal  law 
restricts  branching  by  national  banks 
and  permits  a  national  bank  headquar- 
tered in  a  certain  State  to  establish 
branches  only  where  State  law  allows 
State  chartered  banks  to  have 
branches. 

Because  the  McFadden  Act  itself 
does  not  permit  interstate  branching 
by  national  banks,  and  because  many 
States  restrict  branching  within  their 
borders,  the  Marine  Midland  court's 
decision  implies  that  many  national 
banks  are  engaged  in  illegal  branch 
banking  when  they  permit  their  cus- 
tomers to  use  ATM's  in  shared  net- 
works. This  would  be  true  if  the  net- 
work    included     ATM's     In     several 


States— as  21  of  the  25  largest  net- 
works do — or  If  an  intrastate  network 
Included  ATM's  in  locations  where  no 
single  bank  could  branch. 

If  the  court  Is  correct,  and  a  shared 
ATM  is  a  branch,  then  national  banks 
could  not  allow  their  customers  to  use 
ATM's  in  another  State.  In  the  29 
States  which  do  not  permit  statewide 
branching,  national  bank  customers 
would  be  denied  use  of  any  In  State 
ATM  located  where  the  bank  Itself 
could  not  branch.  The  Marine  Midland 
case  itself  resulted  in  customers  of  one 
New  York  bank  being  denied  use  of  an 
ATM  located  in  a  small  New  York 
town. 

In  effect,  national  banks  would  be 
unable  to  participate  In  many  existing 
networks,  and  their  customers  would 
lose.  If  the  Ifarlne  Midland  ruling 
stands. 

On  its  face,  the  Marine  case  appears 
to  pose  a  problem  only  for  national 
banks  and  their  customers.  Yet  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee confirms  that  adverse  effects 
could  be  far  broader  If  the  decision 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  example.  State  banks  which  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  their  customers,  could 
also  be  directly  harmed,  since  such 
banks  are  subject  to  the  same  branch- 
ing restrictions  as  national  banks 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
Thus,  participation  of  State  member 
banks  In  national  and  regional  net- 
works of  shared  ATM's  could  also  be 
restricted. 

Ill-effects  of  the  case  would  not  be 
confined  to  National  and  State 
member  banks  and  their  customers, 
however,  but  could  also  spread  to 
State  nonmember  banks,  thrifts,  credit 
unions,  credit  card  companies,  retail- 
ers, and  their  customers. 

These  varied  institutions  and  cus- 
tomers all  participate  In  existing 
shared  ATM  networks,  and  any  devel- 
opment which  jeopardize  bank  partic- 
ipation in  the  networks  affects  them. 
S&L's  comprise  10  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  50  largest  ATM 
networks,  for  example,  and  credit 
union  membership  is  widespread  and 
growing  very  rapidly,  with  credit 
unions  already  participating  in  half  of 
the  50  largest  networks. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  actual  and 
potential  users  of  shared  ATM's  would 
be  hurt  if  reduced  national  bank  par- 
ticipation caused  certain  networks  to 
disappear,  or  to  contract  geographical- 
ly. Consumers  would  lose  access  to 
many  ATM's.  which  they  now  use,  and 
would  suffer  a  significant  loss  of  con- 
venience. 

More  subtle  damage  would  be  done 
to  customers  of  remaining  networks. 
With^fewer  financial  institutions  par- 
ticipating, the  heavy  fixed  costs  of 
shared  networks  would  have  to  be 
spread  over  fewer  customers  and 
transactions.  The  cost  to  each  remain- 


ing user  for  each  transaction  would  go 
up.  perhaps  significantly.  In  this  way, 
the  Marine  ruling  could  undermine 
economies  of  scale  and  burden  all  cus- 
tomers of  the  networks.  In  short,  If 
Marine  Midland  becomes  law  everyone 
would  come  out  the  loser— banks,  the 
EFT  Industry,  and  consimiers. 

Viewing  all  these  potential  problems 
of  the  Marine  decision,  many  agencies 
and  trade  groups  have  submitted 
friend  of  the  court  briefs  seeking  to 
overturn  the  Marine  ruling.  These 
groups  include  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  together  with  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  FDIC.  the  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  Association,  the  Con- 
sumer Bankers'  Association,  Master- 
card, and  others. 

S.  TBI  BAMKIIIG  COMVimmCK  ACT 

Congress  should  act  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  ripple  effects  which  the 
Marine  Midland  ruling  could  cause. 
The  Banking  Convenience  Act  would 
avert  them. 

The  bill  simply  declares  that  an 
ATM  used  by  a  national  bank's  cus- 
tomers— but  not  owned  or  rented  by 
that  bank— is  not  a  branch  of  that 
bank  for  purposes  of  the  McFadden 
Act.  Consequently,  the  bank's  custom- 
ers may  continue  to  use  ATM's  not  es- 
tablished, owned,  or  rented  by  their 
bank,  even  if  the  machines  are  In  an- 
other State  or  otherwise  outside  their 
home  bank's  branching  area.  The  bill 
also  clearly  authorizes  national  banks 
to  share  and  permit  their  cvistomers  to 
use  third-party  ATM's.  and.  in  effect, 
says  that  these  activities  would  not 
constitute  Illegal  branch  banking. 

Thus,  this  bill  is  preservative  in 
nature,  since  it  alms  to  preserve  the 
legal  status  quo  for  ATM  sharing 
which  existed— unchallenged— be- 

tween 1976  and  1984.  To  this  end.  the 
bill  effectively  codifies  the  regiilatlons. 
rulings  and  Interpretations  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  upon 
which  national  banks  have  relied  in 
joining  ARM  networks.  By  so  doing,  it 
would  preserve  national  bank  partici- 
pation in  the  networks,  and  preserve 
the  networks  for  the  t)eneflt  of  the 
American  public.  By  clarifying,  once 
and  for  all,  the  ciurent  uncertain  legal 
situation,  it  would  discourage  unpro- 
ductive litigation,  and  foster  the 
future  growth  of  netwoi^. 

4.  WHY  HOT  WAIT  fOB  THE  COURTS  TO  DKCISK? 

Opponents  of  this  bill  last  year  con- 
tended that  Congress  should  wait  for 
the  appeals  court  to  decide  the  Marine 
Midland  case.  Why  not  wait  for  the 
appeals  court? 

The  Marine  Midland  case  has  cre- 
ated severe  uncertainty  in  the  EHT  in- 
dustry. As  Mastercard's  witness  told 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  ruling 
"threatens  the  legal  Integrity"  of  ex- 
isting ATM  networks  because  It  "casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  judicial  prece- 
dents and  regulatory  policies  which 
have  been  relied  upon  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  shared  ATM  networks.  Specif- 
ically, Lf  upheld,  the  decision  would  ef- 
fectively prohibit  national  bank  par- 
ticipation in  intrastate  shared  net- 
works. 

Several  witnesses,  including  the  EfT 
Association  and  the  Comptroller,  have 
testified  that  this  uncertainty  has  al- 
ready created  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
development  of  new  ATM  networks, 
because  it  increases  the  risk  of  invest- 
ment or  through  adverse  court  action. 

This  uncertainty  serves  no  public 
purpose;  it  merely  deprives  the  public 
of  additional,  convenient  and  popular 
banking  services. 

And,  of  course,  the  appeals  court 
may  uphold  the  Marine  Midland  deci- 
sion. Even  opponentsdland  by  the 
prestigious  Second  Circuit  Appeals 
Court  could  lead  to  other  suits  which 
might  lead  the  Comptroller  to  with- 
draw his  regulation  stating  that 
shared  ATM's  are  not  branches.  If  so. 
effects  would  spread  nationwide.  Affir- 
mation would  certainly  encourage  pro- 
tectionist groups  to  file  additional 
suits  in  order  to  reduce  competition. 

Of  course,  the  second  circuit  might 
overturn  the  Marine  decision.  But  that 
might  not  definitively  resolve  the 
question  of  whether  a  shared  ATM  is  a 
national  bank's  further  uncertainty. 
In  these  cases,  inaction  by  Congress 
would  simply  retard  development  of 
beneficial  ATM  systems. 

Keep  in  mind  that  shared  networks 
have  existed,  unchallenged,  for  a  long 
time.  The  witness  from  the  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  Association  was  right 
when  he  stated  it  was  "wasteful,  dis- 
ruptive, inefficient,  and  patently 
unfair  to  change  the  niles  of  the  game 
at  this  late  date." 

Finally,  the  Marine  ruling  is  so 
broad— because  it  defines  "branch" 
functionally— that  it  could  have  a 
number  of  totally  unexpected  conse- 
quences. For  example,  witnesses  noted 
that  "any  retaU  outlet  that  honored  a 
bank  credit  or  debit  card  or  cashed 
customer  checks"  might  be  considered 
a  branch  of  a  bank  whose  customers 
used  it.  This  possibility  injects  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  into  the  relatively 
new  point-of-sale  systems  as  the  EFTA 
noted.  Banking  via  the  mail,  over  the 
telephone,  or  by  home  computer, 
might  all  be  considered  illegal  branch 
banking.  This  legislation  would  avoid 
these  absurd  results. 

5.  COHCLnsIOIl 

Mr.  President,  Congress  needs  to  act 
to  dispel  this  uncertainty,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  shared  ATM  networks 
for  the  benefit  of  American  consum- 
ers. My  bUl  does  the  Job.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  be  printed  directly 
after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXPLAHATION  OP  THX  BaNKUIO  COKVDf  IZHCX 

Act 

The  Federal  McFadden  Act  (13  U.S.C.  36) 
defines  a  national  bank's  branch  aa  a  place 
of  business  where  "deposits  are  received,  or 
checks  paid,  or  money  lent".  The  act  also 
states  that  a  national  bank  may  establish 
such  a  branch  "at  any  point  within  the 
State  In  which  (the  bank)  is  located.  If  such 
establishment  and  operation  are  at  the 
same  time  authorized  to  State  banks  by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  in  question  .  .  . 
and  subject  to  the  restrictions  as  to  location 
Imposed  by  the  law  of  the  State  on  State 
Banks." 

By  its  terms,  the  McFadden  Act  limits 
Intrastate  branching  by  national  banks.  A 
national  bank  may  branch  within  its  home 
State  only  to  the  extent  that  the  State's  law 
permits  branching  by  State  banks. 

Further.  McFadden  does  not  authorize  na- 
tional banks  to  establish  branches  across 
State  lines,  and  it  is  generally  interpreted  to 
prohibit  interstate  branching. 

In  short,  the  McFadden  Act  limits  Intra- 
state branching  by  national  banks  and  pro- 
hibits Interstate  branching. 

During  the  early  development  of  electron- 
ic funds  transfer,  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  the  principal  regulator  of  national 
banks,  took  the  position  that  automated 
teller  machines  (ATM's)  were  never 
branches  of  national  banks. 

This  view  was  challenged  successfully  in 
the  case  of  Inilependent  Bank*  Auociatixm 
of  America  v.  Smith  (1976)  ("Smith").  The 
Smith  court  held  that  if  a  t>anks  customers 
use  an  ATM  to  conduct  banking  transac- 
tions and  If  the  ATM  is  also  "esUbllshed 
(I.e.,  owned  or  rented)"  by  the  bank,  then 
the  ATM  is  a  branch  of  the  national  bank 
under  McFadden.  and  its  location  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  McFadden  Act  and  State  branch- 
ing laws. 

The  Smith  decision  definitively  resolved 
the  status  of  ATM's  owned  or  rented  by  na- 
tional banks.  Since  Smith,  such  ATMs  have 
been  considered  branches  established  by  the 
bank,  and  their  location  Is  restricted. 

The  Smith  ruling  also  Implicitly  resolved 
the  question  of  shared  ATM's— ATM  s  es- 
tablished by  one  financial  institution  but 
used  by  the  customers  of  another.  Smith  im- 
plied that  an  ATM  which  is  neither  owned 
nor  rented  by  a  national  bank  is  not  a 
branch  established  by  the  bank  under 
McFadden,  even  If  the  bank's  customers  use 
the  ATM  to  communicate  with  their  home 
bank. 

Following  this  reasoning,  a  national 
bank's  customers  could  use  a  third  party 
ATM  located  where  the  bank  Itself  could 
not  branch:  such  customer  use  would  not  In- 
volve Illegal  branch  banking  by  the  national 
bank. 

Since  1976,  the  Comptroller  has  consist- 
ently followed  the  Smith  ruling.  In  nillngs. 
Interpretive  letters,  and  a  final  regulation 
(12  CFR  S.31(b).  1981),  the  ComptroUer  has 
held  that  an  ATM  is  to  be  considered  a 
branch  for  purposes  of  the  McFadden  Act  if 
the  national  bank  establishes  the  ATM  by 
owning  or  renting  it;  but  the  ATM  is  not  a 
branch  if  the  bank's  customers  merely  use 
the  ATM  and  the  bank  does  not  own  or  rent 
it. 

Since  1976.  national  banks  have  relied  on 
the  Comptroller's  actions  with  respect  to 
shared  ATM's  in  order  to  participate  in  na- 
tionwide, regional  and  Intrastate  networks 
of  shared  ATM's,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  legal.  Na- 
tional banks  have  permitted  their  customers 
to  use  many  ATM's  located  across  State 


lines  and  in  other  areas  where  they  coulc 
not  branch  because  of  the  Smith  Case  ana 
the  Comptroller's  assurances  that  mere  use 
of  a  third  party  ATM  by  their  customers  did 
not  constitute  Illegal  branch  banking. 

This  legal  basis  for  far-flung  ATM  net- 
works was  shaken  early  In  1984  by  a  New 
York  District  Court.  In  the  case  of  Inde- 
pendent Bankert'  Auociation  of  New  York 
v.  Marine  Midland  Bank  (  "Marine  Mid- 
land"), the  court  rejected  both  the  Comp- 
troller's regulation  and  the  Smith  decision 
as  they  applied  to  shared  ATMs. 

In  essence,  the  Marine  Midland  court 
stated  that  mere  use  of  a  shared  ATM  by  a 
national  bank"s  customers  transforms  the 
ATM  into  a  national  bank  branch  for 
McFadden  purposes.  Specifically,  the  court 
found  that  if  a  national  t>ank"s  customers 
used  an  ATM  to  conduct  banking  transac- 
tions with  their  home  bank,  then  the  A"rM 
Is  a  branch  even  if  the  national  bank  does 
not  establish,  own  or  rent  it. 

Should  this  mere  use  doctrine  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  national  banks  could  not 
continue  to  participate  In  many  of  the  exist- 
ing A"rM  networks.  Participation  would  lead 
to  customer  use  of  ATM's  located  where  the 
banks  themselves  could  not  branch,  and  this 
would  be  Illegal  branch  banking.  National 
bank  customers  could  no  longer  use  an  A"rM 
in  another  State.  Nor  could  they  use  certain 
In-SUte  ATMs,  If  they  lived  in  a  SUte  with 
limited  Intrastate  branching.  Existing 
shared  ATM  networks  would  contract  or  dis- 
appear, as  national  bank  participation  di- 
minished. 

The  '"Banking  Convenience  Act"  over- 
turns the  Marine  Midland  ruling,  and  codi- 
fies the  Comptroller's  regulation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Smith  decision.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  existing  shared  ATM  networks 
and  to  allow  new  networks  to  develop  under 
the  familiar  rules. 

The  bin  effectively  divides  ATM's  and 
similar  "automated  devices"  Into  two  class- 
es—those which  are  established  by  national 
banks  and  those  which  are  not  so  estab- 
lished. The  former  would  be  branches  under 
McFadden,  the  latter  would  not. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  test  to  determine 
when  a  national  bank  has  established  an 
ATM.  Following  the  Comptrollers  regula- 
tion, the  bUl  states  that  an  automated 
device  is  established  by  a  national  bank  only 
if  it  is  owned  or  rented  by  that  bank.  If  the 
device  is  neither  owned  nor  rented  by  a  na- 
tional bank,  it  is  not  a  branch  established  by 
that  bank. 

In  addition,  the  bill  explicitly  authorizes  a 
national  bank  to  "share  or  permit  Its  cus- 
tomers to  use  an  automated  device  which  Is 
not  established  by  the  Bank." 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  as  fol- 
lows. 

If  an  ATM  is  owned  or  rented  by  a  nation- 
al bank.  It  would  be  considered  a  branch  es- 
tablished by  the  bank  for  McFadden  pur- 
poses (provided  it  is  also  a  place  where  "de- 
posits are  received,  or  checks  paid,  or  money 
lent"").  As  a  branch,  its  location  would  be  re- 
stricted by  pertinent  State  branching  law. 

Other  ATM"s.  neither  established,  owned, 
nor  rented  by  national  banks,  would  not  be 
considered  branches  established  by  national 
banks  whose  customers  use  them.  Their  lo- 
cation would  not  be  restricted,  through  the 
McFadden  Act.  by  State  branching  laws. 
This  exemption  from  McFadden  would 
allow  national  banks  In  shared  AT^  net- 
works to  continue  to  provide  customer 
access  to  ATM"s  anywhere  in  the  country 
without  fear  of  charges  of  Illegal  branch 
banking. 


In  exempting  shared  ATM's  used  by  na- 
tional bank  customers  from  the  definition 
of  branch  under  McFadden.  the  bill  does 
not  eliminate  all  restrictions  on  ATM's. 
However,  the  restrictions  that  apply  would 
be  restrictions  applicable  to  the  owner/es- 
tablisher  of  the  ATM.  not  to  the  national 
bank  whose  customers  use  it.  Thus,  if  the 
customers  of  national  bank  A  use  an  ATM 
owned  by  national  bank  B,  the  ATM  would 
not  be  bank  As  branch,  but  It  would  still  be 
bank  B"s  branch.  As  such,  its  location  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  branching  laws 
of  B's  SUte. 

Thus,  the  bill  in  no  way  diminishes  the  re- 
quirement that  every  ATM  be  strictly  legal- 
ly located  in  accordance  with  laws  applica- 
ble to  Its  owner/establisher. 

S.  206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Banking  Conven- 
ience Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5155  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (12  U.S.C.  36)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(iHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  a  national  bank  may 
share,  or  permit  its  customers  to  use,  an 
automated  device  that  Is  not  established  by 
that  bank,  and  such  automated  device  shall 
not  be  considered  a  branch  of  that  bank 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section. 

"'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

'"(A)  an  automated  device  is  established  by 
a  national  bank  only  if  it  is  owned  or  rented 
by  that  bank; 

'"(B)  an  automated  device  is  not  estab- 
lished by  a  national  bank  if  the  bank  is  as- 
sessed transactional  fees  or  similar  charges 
for  its  use;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'automated  device'  includes, 
without  limitation,  automated  teller  ma- 
chines, customer  bank  communications  ter- 
minals, point-of-sale  terminals,  and  cash  dis- 
pensing machines."". 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  207.  A  bill  concerning  vandalism 
of  religious  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

VAITDALISM  OP  RELIGIOUS  PROPERTT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  introduce  legislation 
to  combat  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. Last  Congress,  I  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  in  response  to  the 
alarming  number  of  atrocities  against 
Jews  and  other  religious  and  ethnic 
groups.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  this 
legislative  proposal  was  included  in 
the  252  "New  Ideas"  brought  forth  by 
House  Republicans. 

During  1984  alone,  there  were 
almost  1,100  acts  of  violence  directed 
against  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity reported  to  authorities.  Hun- 
dreds more  went  unreported.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  by  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  there 
were  715  incidents  of  anti-Semitic  van- 
dalism and  other  attacks  against 
Jewish  institutions,  businesses,  and 
homes. 

In  addition,  there  were  more  than 
369  incidents  of  assault  against  indi- 
vidual Jews.  These  figures  are  an  in- 
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crease  over  1983  levels  and  signify  a 
potentially  perilous  trend  in  our  socie- 
ty. These  acts  of  violence  include 
arson,  bombing,  and  cemetery  desecra- 
tion. 

We  must  take  action  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  threat  which 
these  acts  of  bigotry  pose,  not  only  to 
the  Jewish  Community,  but  to  the 
general  public  as  well.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  increase  the  penalties 
for  those  who  perpetrate  such  vicious 
acts.  To  date,  16  States,  including  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Washington  have  en- 
acted statutes  dealing  with  religious  or 
ethnic  vandalism.  WhUe  I  commend 
these  efforts,  additional  measures  are 
needed. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  to  impose  stiff  new  Feder- 
al penalties  for  those  who  conunlt  acts 
of  religious  violence  or  vandalism.  My 
proposal  would  establish  a  series  of 
graduated  penalties  for  those  convict- 
ed of  such  acts.  These  penalties  would 
include  heavy  fines  and  stiff  prison 
sentences  for  these  individuals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  designed  to  effectively  deal 
with  those  who  commit  acts  of  reli- 
gious violence  or  vandalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks in  its  entirety. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
S.  207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 13  of  title  IS  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"S  217.  Destruction  or  theft  of  property  used  for 

reiigiou*  purpoaca 

"Whoever  willfully  vandalizes  or  defaces, 
sets  fire  to,  tampers  with,  or  in  any  other 
way  damages  or  destroys  any  cemetery,  any 
building  or  other  real  property  used  for  reli- 
gious purt>OBes,  or  any  religious  article  con- 
tained therein  or  any  religious  article  con- 
tained In  any  cemetery  or  any  buUdlng  or 
other  real  property  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses, or  attempts  to  do  any  of  the  same,  or 
whoever  Injures,  intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with  any  p>erson  or  any  class  of  persons  In 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs  secured 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both;  and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $15,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both,  and  if 
death  results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item. 

"247  Destruction  or  theft  of  property  used 
for  religious  purposes.". 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 


ize contracts  retaining  private  counsel 
to  furnish  collection  services  in  the 
case  of  indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

COiriRACTS  POR  COLLBCnOIf  OP  DEBTS  OWES 
THE  UNl'lEl)  STATES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
retain  private  law  firms  in  connection 
with  the  recovery  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  delinquent  debt  now  owed  it.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  supercede  S.  143,  a 
draft  bill  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  introduced  on  January  3,  1985. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
exactly  the  same  as  S.  1668  which  was 
passed  by  the  98th  Congress  on  July 
25,  1984.  The  language  contained  in  S. 
143  reflects  an  earlier  version  of  this 
legislation,  which  was  subsequently  re- 
fined and  amended  before  its  passage 
by  the  Senate  as  S.  1668. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressional 
Re(X)rd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Federal  Debt  Re- 
covery Act  of  1985". 

SBC.  2.  Section  3718  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "or  (b)"'  after 
"subsection  (a)'" 

(4)  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  therof  ""(d)";  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•"(b)(1)  The  Attorney  CSeneral  may  make 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish legal  services,  including  representation 
In  negotiation,  compromise,  settlement,  and 
litigation.  In  the  case  of  any  claim  of  Indebt- 
edness owed  the  United  States.  If  the  Attor- 
ney Cieneral  makes  a  contract  for  legal  serv- 
ices to  be  furnished  In  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  under  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  Attorney  General  shall  use  his 
best  efforts  to  retain,  from  among  attorneys 
regularly  engaged  in  the  private  practic3  of 
law  In  such  district,  more  than  one  private 
counsel  to  furnish  such  legal  services  in 
such  district.  Each  such  contract  shall  In- 
clude such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  At- 
torney Cieneral  considers  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, including  a  provision  specifying 
the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  pri- 
vate coimsel  under  such  contract  or  the 
method  for  calculating  that  fee.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  payable  for  legal  services 
furnished  under  any  such  contract  may  not 
exceed  the  fee  that  counsel  engaged  In  the 
private  practice  of  law  In  the  area  or  areas 
where  the  legal  services  are  furnished  typi- 
cally charge  clients  for  furnishing  legal 
services  in  the  collection  of  claims  of  indebt- 
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edness.  as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, considering  the  amount,  age,  and 
nature  of  the  indebtedness  and  whether  the 
debtor  is  an  individual  or  a  business  entity. 

•■<2)  The  head  of  an  executive  or  legisla- 
tive agency  may  refer  to  a  private  counsel 
retained  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion claims  of  Indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  activities  of  that 
agency. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  516.  518(b). 
519.  and  547(2)  of  title  28.  a  private  counsel 
retained  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  represent  the  United  States  in  liti- 
gation in  connection  with  legal  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  contract  entered 
into  with  that  counsel  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  A  contract  made  with  a  private  coun- 
sel under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  terminate  the  contract  if  the  At- 
torney General  finds  that  termination  of 
the  contract  is  in  the  public  interest; 

"(B)  a  provision  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  any  claim  referred  under 
the  contract  returned  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral if  the  Attorney  General  finds  such 
action  to  be  in  the  public  interest: 

"(C)  a  provision  permitting  the  head  of 
any  executive  or  legislative  agency  which 
refers  a  claim  under  the  contract  to  resolve 
a  dispute  regarding  the  claim,  to  compro- 
mise the  claim,  or  to  terminate  a  collection 
action  on  the  claim:  and 

"(D)  a  provision  requiring  the  private 
counsel  to  transmit  monthly  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  head  of  the  executive 
or  legislative  agency  referring  a  claim  under 
the  contract  a  report  on  the  services  relat- 
ing to  the  claim  rendered  under  the  con- 
tract during  the  month  and  the  progress 
made  during  the  month  In  collecting  the 
claim  under  the  contract. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  fourth  sentence 
of  section  803(6)  of  the  Pair  Debt  Collection 
Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1692a(6)).  a  private 
counsel  performing  legal  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  made  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  a  debt 
collector  for  the  purp>oses  of  such  Act. 

"(cKl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
recover  Indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States  which  was  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  collection.  Each  such 
report  shall  Include  a  list,  by  agency,  of  the 
total  number  and  amounts  of  collected  and 
uncollected  claims  of  indebtedness  which 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  collection,  shali  separately  specify  any 
uncollected  claim  of  indebtedness  which  was 
covered  by  a  contract  (A)  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  under  sub- 
section (b)(4)(A>  of  this  section  or  (B)  under 
which  the  claim  was  returned  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  subsection  (b)(4>(B)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  describe  the  progress 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  col- 
lecting uncollected  claims  of  indebtedness 
during  the  one-year  period  covered  by  the 
report. 

"(2HA)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  carry  out  an  annual 
audit  of  the  actions  talcen  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  determine  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  competition  among 
private  counsel  to  obtain  contracts  awarded 
under  such  subsection,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  fees  provided  in  such  contracts,  the 


diligence  and  efforts  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  retain  counsel  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  results  of 
the  debt  collection  efforts  of  private  counael 
retained  under  such  contracts. 

"(B)  After  completing  each  audit  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  audit.". 

Sbc.  3.  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  actions 
taken  under  section  3718(b)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  2  of  this  Act).* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  hlniBell 
and  Mr.  Lohg): 
S.  210.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  interest  from  the  calcu- 
lation   determining    the    taxation    of 
Social  Security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
coNcnuf iifc  TAXATION  OP  SOCIAL  ■acumiTT 

BKNKPITS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  that 
would  repeal  the  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest  when  calculating 
gross  income  for  purposes  of  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  S.  1113.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Long,  who  was  instrumental 
in  fighting  for  S.  1113  last  Congress. 

S.  1113  became  necessary  as  a  result 
of  an  unconstitutional  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  omnibus  legisla- 
tion established  the  first  ever  tax  on 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  legisla- 
tion mandated  an  income  threshold  of 
$25,000— $32,000  for  a  married  couple 
filing  jointly— for  taxation  of  Social 
Security  benefits.  Included  in  the 
threshold  calculation  are  taxable  earn- 
ings, half  of  all  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, and  all  tax-exempt  interest 
income. 

I  feel  strongly  that  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest  in  the  Income  thresh- 
old represents  the  first-ever  Federal 
tax  on  tax-exempt  Interest.  This  is  an 
unconstitutional  Infringement  on  the 
operations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  supported  S.  1113.  The  bill  had 
25  cosponsors  in  the  98th  Congress. 
On  April  14.  1984.  Senator  Long  and  I 
raised  S.  1113  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  The 
amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
32.  To  a  great  extent,  the  amendment 
passed  because  of  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Long.  I  believe  that  Senator  Long's 
persuasive  and  cogent  arguments 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  paved  the 
way  toward  Senate  passage  of  the 
amendment. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
dropped  by  the  conference  committee. 
Apparently,    there    was    little    House 


support   for   the   amendment   among 
the  conferees. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation [MPOA]  has  estimated  that 
the  Inclusion  of  tax-exempt  Interest  in 
the  calculation  for  determining  the 
taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits 
has  raised  mimlclpal  borrowing  rates 
by  25  to  50  basis  points.  This  will  cos' 
State  and  local  government  betweer 
$299  to  $598  million  nationwide.  This 
Is  a  disaster  of  Immense  proportions. 

Who  would  pay  the  added  Interest 
costs?  How  are  municipal  expenses  re- 
covered? From  one  source  and  one 
sotirce  only:  State  and  local  taxpayers 
wlU  foot  the  blU.  And.  to  the  extent 
that  electric  utilities  Issue  pollution 
control  bonds  via  municipalities,  rate- 
payers will  pay  the  added  costs.  The 
Intolerable  result  Is  that  Individuals 
will  pay  once  through  higher  utility 
bills  and  again  through  Increased 
taxes.  Can  we  In  good  conscience  raise 
taxes  and  utility  bills? 

Municipalities  do  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  raising  taxes:  They  can  reduce 
capital  outlays.  This,  of  course,  would 
lead  to  a  further  deterioration  of  ex- 
isting city  and  State  services.  In  this 
case,  local  leadership  must  make  the 
painful  choice  of  deciding  the  essential 
city  service  that  must  be  trimmed.  In 
most  major  cities,  police,  fire,  and 
school  services  cannot  be  cut  further 
without  endangering  the  public  well- 
being.  As  it  Is,  these  essential  services 
are  operating  on  a  shoestring.  Is  It 
worth  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  In  the  name  of  raising  a  mere 
pittance  for  the  Treasury?  Who  In  this 
Chamber  desires  to  reduce  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  our 
young  people? 

The  legislation  introduced  today. 
Mr.  President,  will  eliminate  a  burden 
that  also  will  be  borne  by  the  middle- 
income  elderly  of  our  society.  The  pro- 
vision states  that  in  determining  gross 
Income  for  purposes  of  taxing  Social 
Security  benefits,  total  taxable  Income 
Is  added  to  tax-exempt  Interest  plus 
half  of  the  Social  Security  benefits  re- 
ceived. If  this  figure  Is  over  $25,000— 
$32,000  for  a  married  couple— then 
half  the  amount  of  the  individual's 
Social  Security  benefits  over  the 
threshold  Is  added  to  taxable  Income 
and  taxed  at  his  or  her  marginal  tax 
rate.  For  example,  if  a  person  has 
$20,000  of  pension  income,  no  tax- 
exempt  Income,  and  $10,000  of  Social 
Security  benefits,  adjusted  gross 
Income  would  be  $25,000.  Given  this. 
Social  Security  benefits  would  not  be 
taxed. 

However,  If  this  same  individual  has 
$20,000  of  pension  Income,  $5,000  of 
tax-exempt  Income,  $10,000  of  Social 
Security  benefits,  then  adjusted  gross 
Income  would  be  $30,000.  In  this  case, 
$650  of  tax  would  be  paid  on  the 
Social  Security  benefits  over  $25,000. 
or  $2,250.  The  interest-free  Income  of 


$5,000  pushed  adjusted  gross  Income 
over  the  threshold  level.  This  amoimts 
to  a  tax  on  tax-exempt  Income.  As  It 
stands  now,  there  exists  a  tremendous 
Incentive  for  the  middle  class  to  sell 
their  municipal  or  State  bonds  and 
buy  higher  yielding  taxable  securities. 
Existing  legislation  punishes  middle- 
class  retirees  for  investing  their  sav- 
ings in  the  cities  In  which  they  reside. 
Where  will  cities  obtain  fimds  if  their 
own  residents  will  not  Invest? 

In  another  example,  a  married 
couple  with  $27,000  of  pension  income. 
$1,000  of  tax-free  Interest,  and  $10,000 
of  Social  Security  benefits  would  have 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $33,000.  This 
figure  Is  $1,000  over  the  $32,000 
threshold  established  for  a  married 
couple  only  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  Income.  The  resulting  tax 
on  Social  Security  benefits  is  $145. 
This  amounts  to  a  14.5-percent  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  on  previously  tax-free 
bonds.  Only  an  Idiot  would  consciously 
pay  tax  on  a  supposed  tax-free  securi- 
ty. Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  elderly 
should  not  be  responsible  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  citizens  for  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

People  who  put  their  life  savings  In 
mimlclpal  bonds  already  are  absorbing 
a  2V<«-percentage-polnt  reduction  in 
yield.  The  spread  between  AA-rated 
mimlclpal  bonds  and  similar  quality 
corporate  bonds  is  running  today  at 
262  basis  points.  Municipal  bond  inves- 
tors thus  sacrif  icje  a  28-percent  reduc- 
tion In  yield  by  not  buying  taxable  se- 
curities. We  are  now  Imposing  on  these 
same  elderly  citizens  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 15-percent  reduction  In  return, 
for  a  total  penalty  of  43  percent.  What 
is  going  to  be  the  Impact  of  this  ugly 
tax?  These  same  Investors,  already 
overburdened  by  taxes,  will  exert  their 
collective  economic  muscle  and  sell 
municipal  bonds.  And  who  could 
blame  them.  Cities  and  States  will  be 
denied  the  necessary  financing  for  es- 
sential services.  Police,  fire,  and  water 
facilities  will  deteriorate  for  lack  of 
funding.  We  will  be  the  ones  responsi- 
ble unless  this  disgraceful  provision  Is 
stricken.  The  Members  of  Congress 
must  act  to  protect  city  and  State  serv- 
ices, lower  property  taxes,  and  main- 
tain the  financial  Integrity  of  local 
government. 

In  essence.  Mr.  President,  current 
legislation  will  tax  previously  sacro- 
sanct—since  1913— State  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  Furthermore,  this  will  only 
impact  middle-class  retirees  near  the 
gross  income  threshold.  The  wealthy 
will  not  be  dealt  any  penalty.  A  single 
person  or  married  couple  with 
$100,000  of  taxable  income  will  pay 
taxes  on  half  their  S(x:ial  Security 
benefits  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
State  or  municipal  bond  Interest  they 
earn.  There  Is  no  equity  In  the  current 
system.  Why  punish  the  old  lady 
barely  making  ends  meet  and  let  the 
rich  off  easy? 


It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  that  only  a 
scant  $5  million  over  7  years  will  be 
raised  by  this  ridiculous  provision.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  even  this  tiny  amount 
Is  overstated.  Let  us  look  at  an  exam- 
ple of  an  urunarried  Individual  with 
pension  Income  of  $25,000  and  tax-free 
Interest  Income  of  $500  for  total  gross 
Income  of  $25,500.  Rather  than  pay 
tax  on  Social  Security  benefits,  this 
person  will  sell  his  bonds  that  are  cur- 
rently priced  at  a  discount  and  take  a 
principal  loss.  In  this  way  gross 
Income  would  be  reduced  to  $25,000 
and  taxes  otherwise  paid  on  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  would  be  eliminated. 
But  by  selling  a  bond  at  a  discount, 
taxable  income  Is  reduced  and  Federal 
revenues  depleted.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  would  actually  lose  money. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  IRS  to  keep 
track  of  most  individuals'  tax-exempt 
interest  income.  Most  currently  out- 
standing municipal  bonds  are  In  bearer 
form  and  thus  difficult  to  trace.  The 
IRS  would  be  virtually  powerless  to 
deter  people  who  decided  not  to  report 
their  tax-free  Income.  In  an  effort  to 
recover  these  few  dollars,  the  IRS 
would  have  to  add  further  detail  to  ex- 
isting tax  forms.  I  see  no  reason  to  fur- 
ther complicate  what  Is  already  an  un- 
fathomable situation. 

I  have  serious  doubts  whether  the 
IRS  can  simplify  this  highly  compli- 
cated provision.  The  average  taxpayer 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it. 
More  likely  than  not.  the  honest  indi- 
vidual will  unknowingly  fill  the  re- 
quired form  out  wrong.  Is  all  this 
worth  doing  for  no  additional  reve- 
nues? The  answer  is  unequivocally  no. 

Finally,  the  inclusion  of  tax-free  in- 
terest in  calculating  the  threshold  for 
taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits  is 
nothing  more  than  taxing  municipal 
bonds.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, impair  State  and  local  borrowing 
power.  Precedent  was  established  back 
In  1894  In  Pollack  versus  Farmers 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Actually  there  were 
two  Pollack  decisions:  The  first  invali- 
dated portions  of  the  1894  income  tax 
law  that  included  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  bond  Interest  Income, 
the  second  opinion  nullified  the  entire 
tax  law  under  review. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  It  clear  In 
the  Pollack  decisions  that  any  In- 
fringement on  State  and  local  borrow- 
ing power  Is  unconstitutional.  Again, 
when  the  16th  amendment  was  taken 
up  in  Congress,  taxation  of  previously 
tax-free  bonds  was  promptly  dis- 
missed. Later,  in  1923,  congressional 
intent  was  clear  In  prohibiting  tax- 
ation of  municipal  bonds.  At  that 
time.  Congress  considered  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  tax- 
ation of  tax-exempt  interest  Income. 


The  1923  amendment  was  approvedfby 
the  House  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  Interest  Income  In  deter- 
mining the  threshold  for  taxing  Social 
Security  benefits  would  raise  the  cost 
of  borrowing  by  municipalities  up  to 
50  basis  points.  Clearly  this  would 
Impair  the  ability  of  miuiicipalltles  to 
raise  money.  It  is  also  tantamount  to  a 
tax  on  State  and  local  bond  Interest 
Income.  I  see  no  reason  to  become  em- 
broiled in  a  serious  constitutional 
question  over  an  Issue  of  marginal 
value.  Allowing  this  provision  to 
remain  on  the  books  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

In  sumnary,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
Introduced  today  by  Senator  Long  and 
me  would  return  some  equity  to  Social 
Security  reform.  The  middle-class 
aged  of  our  society  will  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  So  will  the  State  and  municipal 
governments  across  the  Nation  that 
would  be  forced  to  either  raise  money 
at  a  higher  cost  or  defer  capital  Im- 
provements. As  a  result,  all  taxpayers 
will  be  relieved  of  further  burgeoning 
State  and  local  taxes.  Moreover,  a  con- 
stitutional conflict  will  be  avoided.  All 
this  will  be  accomplished  without  de- 
priving the  Treasury  of  needed  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  TAX-EXEMPT  INTEREST  EXCLUDED  IN  DE- 
TERMiNING  AMOUNT  OF  SOCIAL  8E- 
CURm  BENEITTS  TO  BE  TAXED. 

(a)  IH  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
86(b)  (defining  modified  adjusted  gross 
Income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)    MODIFTED    ADJUSTED    GROSS    WCOIfK.— 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  Income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income  determined  without 
regard  to  this  section  and  sections  221,  911. 
931.  and  933. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  as  if  Included  in  the 
amendment  made  by  section  121(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  Milk 
Diversion  Program  and  to  remove  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  modify  the  price  support  rate 
for  milk;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

MILK  DIVERSION  PROCRAM  SHOULD  CONTIWUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  give  new  life  to  a  program  that  is 
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one   of   the   true   success   stories   of  cents  per  hundredweight  if  estimated       The  Milk  Diversion  Program  was  de 

recent  years— the  Milk  Diversion  Pro-  annual  CCC  purchases  exceed  5  billion  signed  to   bring  about   reductions   i; 

gram  [MDF].  pounds  milk  equivalent.  three  related  areas:  First,  milk  produc 

Before  describing  what  my  bill  will  Finally,  the  new  law  prescribed  a  tion;    second.    CCC    purchases;    and 

do  and  why  it  merits  widespread  sup-  mandatory  assessment  of  15  cents  per  third.   Federal   Government   costs.   It 

port,    let   me   recount   briefly   recent  hundredweight  for  dairy  product  pro-  has  met  these  objectives  with  flying 

dairy  legislative  history.  What  follows  motion,  research,  and  nutrition  educa-  colors.  Consider  the  following  facts, 

is  a  short  summary  of  key  dairy  provi-  tion  while  allowing  up  to  10-cents-per-        Milk    production    during    calendar       ■ 

sions  of  the  Dairy  and  Tobacco  Ad-  hundredweight   credit    for   qualifying  year  1983  reached  a  record  140  billion 

justment    Act    of    1983,    which    was  State  or  regional  promotion  programs,  pounds,  an  increase  of  3.1  percent,  4.2 

signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  What  does  the  legislation  I  am  Intro-  billion    pounds,    over    1982.    In    each 

on  November  29,  1983.  duclng  today  provide?  Under  the  terms  quarter  of  1983,  milk  production  was 

Right  off  the  bat,  the  new  law  low-  of  my  bill,  a  new  12-month  paid  diver-  marked  by  year-over-year  Increases  of 
ered  the  dairy  price  support  level  from  sion  program  would  be  available  to  all  approximately  3  percent.  But  produc- 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  to  $12.60  dairy  producers— those  now  particlpat-  tion  In  each  of  the  first  three  quarters 
per  hundredweight.  This  cut  became  Ing  as  weU  as  all  others— as  of  April  1.  of  1984  was  lower  than  the  corre- 
effectlve  December  1,  1983,  and  con-  1985.  The  current  program,  as  noted  spending  period  for  1983,  with  July- 
tinues  through  September  30.  1985.  earlier,  ends  on  March  31,  1985.  The  September  1984  down  3.9  percent  corn- 
Prior  to  the  cut  provided  for  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  new  diver-  pared  to  the  year-earlier  figure  and 
new  law.  the  dairy  price  support  level  sion  program,  including  its  voluntary  almost  1  percent  below  the  third  quar- 
had  been  frozen  at  $13.10  per  hun-  nature,  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  ter  of  1982. 

dredwelght    since    October    1.    1980.  the  current  program.                                    Lower  milk  production  has  translat- 

Prom  that  date  up  to  December   1.  There  are  several  compelling  reasons  gd  into  reduced  CCC  purchases.  For 

1983.  there  was  absolutely  no  increase  why  my  bill  establishes  a  12-month  calendar  year  1984.  it  is  estimated  that 

in  the  price  support  level.  During  that  program— from  April  1,  1986,  to  March  cCC  net  purchases  will  total  about  8.5 

period,   of  course,   most  costs  facing  31,  1986.  Many  dairy  farmers,  especial-  billion  pounds  in  contrast  to  the  1983 

dairy  farmers  climbed  upward.  ly  those  not  a  part  of  the  original  pro-  figure   of    16.8    billion    pounds.    Talk 

The  new  dairy  law  also  required  an-  gram,  would  not  be  Interested  in  sign-  about   getting  the  Job  done— clearly, 

other    50-cent-per-hundredweight    re-  ing  up  for  a  shorter  time  period.  By  this  is  it. 

duction— this  one  to  come  from  the  providing  for  a  1-year  program,  I  hope       But  wait,  there's  more.  Using  data 

price  of  all  milk  sold  from  December  1.  to  stimulate  greater  participation  by  on  a  calendar-year  basis  can  be  some- 

1983.   through  March  31.   1985.  with  producers.  In  addition,  the  diversion  what  misleading.  The  diversion  pro- 

the  money  to  be  used  by  the  Commod-  program  we  have  now  is  a  rousing  sue-  g^am  did  not  go  into  effect  until  Janu- 

ity  Credit  Corporation  [CCC]  to  help  cess.  A  full  year  of  further  reductions  ^Lry  1.  1984.  January  was  the  sign  up 

pay  for  a  dairy  diversion  program.  in  our  dairy  surplus  and  the  related  month  for  producers  and  little  reduc- 

Under  the   paid  diversion  program  taxpayer  expenditures  for  buying  and  ^jon   in   milk   production   was   taking 

established  in  the  new  law.  a  $10-[>er-  storing  it  strikes  me  as  very  sound  place   during   that   time.    Remember, 

hundredweight      diversion      payment  public  policy.                                 ^  too.  that  1984  was  a  leap  year  and  the 

goes  to  dairy  farmers  who  cut  produc-  And  finally,  there  is  no  guarantee  additional    day    in    February    meant 

tion  between  5  and  30  percent  from  an  that  the  1985  farm  bill,  with  whatever  more  milk  production, 

earlier  base  period.  new  dairy  program  it  may  contain,  will       ^wtiaX  this  means  is  that  the  success 

I  should  point  out  that  I  supported  be  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  Qf  the  Milk  Diversion  Program  in 
then— and  continue  to  support— the  into  law  by  the  target  date  of  October  bringing  about  reduced  CCC  pur- 
paid  diversion  concept  for  dairy  farm-  1.  1985.  One  need  only  recall  that  two  chases  is  seen  even  more  dramatically 
ers.  That  approach  was.  in  fact,  the  of  the  last  four  farm  bills— all  with  the  ^hen  one  compares  those  purchases 
cornerstone  of  the  dairy  bill  which  I  same  hoped  for  enactment  date  of  Oc-  during  April  through  September  of 
Introduced,  along  with  others  in  the  tober  1— were  not  signed  into  law  untU  1934  ^ith  the  corresponding  period  in 
Wisconsin  congressional  delegation,  in  after  October  1.  And  the  1981  farm  1933  xhat  comparison  is  as  follows- 
February  of  1983.  blU,    the    most    recent    one     did    not       j^j,ril-Sej>tember  19S4  a»  percent  of  Apin- 

But  there  was  one  major  difference  become  law  until  December  22  of  that         *^         '^      September  1983 

between  my  bill  and  the  new  dairy  year.  A   12-month  diversion  program  proHuct- 

law.  My  bill  was  designed  to  go  into  helps  ensure  predictability  and  conti-  Gutter                                                 25  1 

effect  no  later  than  April  1,  1983,  and  nulty    In    our    Federal    dairy    policy.       AmeriMiJ chcMe 553 

expire  on  September  30,    1985.   This  Those  drafting  the  1985  farm  bill  can       Nonfat  dry  milk .""!"""".!" 62.3 

would  have  provided  a  full  30  months  simply  take  into  account  the  new  dl-       ^^^r  <«PntPmh«.r    the  followtne  eom- 

for  my  plan-known  as  the  Voluntary  version  program  provided  for  in  my  n«H,nn  o^n  S^  m^e      rouowing  com 

Incentive  Program  [VIP]-to  work.  bUl   and  hopefully  enacted   into   law  Parison  caji  oe  maae. 

In  contrast,  the  new  dairy  law  ere-  well  before  April  1,  1985.  September  1984  (u  percent  of  September  1983 

ated  a   paid   diversion  program   that  My  bill  contains  one  more  vital  pro-  Product: 

runs  from  January  1,   1984,  through  vision:  It  eliminates  the  authority  in       ?"'*?,'' Z mo 

March  31,  1985.  which  is  15  months  or  current  law  for  further  price  support       „     .  ?^:1!^^ i!". 

exactly  half  the  period  that  my  bill  cuts  on  April  1  and  Juiy  1  of  this  year.       womaiory  muK .^......... ^^.o 

called  for.  Our    present    diversion    program    Is       Pro""  '■"*  beginning.  October  1.  1984. 

There  is  another  important— and.  in  working  without  these  additional  price  0'      ^^^      1984-85      marketing      year 

my    view,    ill-conceived— provision    in  support  cuts.  The  same  would  be  true  through  E>ecember  28.  1984.  the  com- 

the   Dairy   and   Tobacco   Adjustment  for  the  new  program  set  forth  in  my  parison  reveals  the  foUowing: 

Act  of  1983.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  More  price  support  cuts  in  1985                1984-8S  aa  percent  0/ 1983-84 

law.  on  April  1.   1985— the  day  after  would  only  hurt  dairy  farmers  while  Product: 

the  paid  diversion  program  ends— the  helping  no  one  else.                                        Butter 19.6 

dairy  price  support  level  may  be  cut  Why  do  I  say  the  current  Milk  Dl-       American  cheese „ 26.8 

another  50  cents  per  hundredweight  if  version  Program  Is  working  and  fully       Nonfat  dry  milk 50.0 

estimated     annual     CCC     purchases  justifies  a  second  life  of  another   12  On  a  milk  equivalent,  fat  solids  basis, 

exceed  6  billion  pounds  milk  equiva-  months  that  my  bill  would  make  possl-  CCC  purchases  from  October  1.  1984, 

lent.  And  on  July  1.  1985.  dairy  price  ble?    Mr.    President,    the   evidence    is  through  December  28.  1984.  are  24.5 

supports  may  be  cut  by  yet  another  50  overwhelming.  percent  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
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What  does  this  spectacular  record  of 
reducing  CCC  purchases  mean  in 
terms  of  lower  Federal  costs  for  the 
dairy  program?  Mr.  President,  here 
again,  the  outcome  demonstrates  the 
total  effectiveness  of  the  Milk  Diver- 
sion Program  In  meeting  Its  alms. 

A  final  breakdown  of  CCC  costs  for 
the  Dairy  Price  Support  Program  for 
the  1983-84  marketing  year,  which 
corresponds  to  fiscal  year  1984.  Is  not 
yet  available.  But  reliable  estimates  In- 
dicate that  net  program  outlays  for 
the  1983-84  marketing  year  will  be 
about  $1.5  billion.  This  Includes  prod- 
uct purchases,  storage,  transportation, 
and  other  costs  and  also  reflects  re- 
ceipts from  sales  and  transfers  during 
the  year.  The  comparable  figure  for 
the  1982-83  marketing  year,  fiscal  year 
1983.  exceeds  $2.5  billion.  A  claim  of  a 
$1  billion  cost  reduction  Is  fully  sup- 
portable. By  any  definition,  this  Is  a 
super  cost  turnaround.  And  the  Milk 
Diversion  Program  was  the  prime 
factor  In  cutting  these  Government 
costs  by  a  billion  dollars— In  fact,  a 
little  more  than  that— In  fiscal  year 
1984  even  though  It  was  operational 
for  only  9  months  during  that  period. 

One  more  crucial  point  about  the 
Milk  Diversion  Program  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  The  diversion  payments 
made  to  producers  who  reduce  market- 
ings are  funded  to  the  tune  of  90  to  95 
percent  by  the  50-cent-per-himdred- 
welght  assessment  levied  on  all  milk 
marketed  by  dairy  farmers.  This  Is  a 
self-help  program  In  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term. 

Let  me  again  also  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Milk  Diversion  Pro- 
gram is  wholly  volimtary.  Individual 
producers  are  free  to  choose  whether 
or  not  to  participate. 

Has  the  consumer  suffered  In  any 
way  as  a  result  of  the  Milk  Diversion 
Program?  Absolutely  not.  Retail  dairy 
prices  are  expected  to  average  about 
253.3-1967  equaled  100-for  1984,  an 
Increase  of  1.4  percent  over  1983.  EJstl- 
mates  are  that  retail  prices  for  all 
foods  In  1984  will  average  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  higher.  Retail  price 
projections  for  1985  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Dairy  products,  unchanged  to 
2  percent  higher;  all  food  Items,  2  to  5 
percent  higher;  and  all  retail  Items,  3 
to  7  percent  higher. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  if  we 
do  not  have  a  new  Milk  Diversion  Pro- 
gram in  place  as  of  April  1.  1985?  We 
run  the  serious  risk  of  dairy  farmers 
beginning  to  produce  more  in  an  effort 
just  to  stay  even.  This,  In  turn,  opens 
the  way  to  increasing  CCC  purchases 
and  rising  taxpayer  expenditures. 

For  this  Senator,  the  choice  is  clear. 
Go  with  a  proven  success.  The  Milk 
Diversion  Program  should  continue. 
The  Senate  should  act— and  act 
promptly— to  pass  my  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201(d)  of  the  A^cultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446(d))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  except  that—"  in 
paragraph  (1KB)  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  in  paragraph 
(2KAKi)    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

■1986": 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(SKA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  (i)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  (11)  not  later  than 
April  1,  1985.  provide  for  a  milk  diversion 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  enter  Into  a  contract,  at  any  time 
up  to  May  1.  1985,  with  any  producer  of 
milk  In  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  by 
the  producer  for  commercial  use  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  April  1. 
1985.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(i)"  and  "(U)"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (SKA)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(I)"  and  "(II)".  re- 
spectively: and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(with"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3KF)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(in  the  case  of  a  fifteen-month  diversion 
contract,  with". 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  212.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
prohibition  of  credit  card  surcharges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

PROHIBmOIl  or  CRXDTT  CARS  SUKCHARCES 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
Impose  a  permanent  ban  on  credit  card 
surcharges.  I  Introduced  Identical  leg- 
islation In  the  98th  Congress.  The 
House  approved  a  permanent  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges  in  1984.  Howev- 
er, the  Senate  supported  the  imposi- 
tion of  surcharges  on  the  use  of  credit 
cards  and  eliminates  the  opportunity 
for  cash  discounts. 

Action  on  this  Issue  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress was  based  on  a  flawed  Federal 
Reserve  study  which  assumed  that 
cash  customers  subsidize  those  using 
credit  cards.  Nowhere  did  that  study 
compare,  or  even  recognize,  the  costs 
to  merchants  of  accepting  other 
means  of  payment  such  as  cash  or 
checks. 

In  addition,  the  study  did  not  consid- 
er the  effect  credit  card  use  has  on  the 
volume  of  sales  and  the  resulting 
economies  of  scale  realized  by  mer- 
chants—savings which  reduce  the  cost 
of  all  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 
I  have  addressed  both  of  the  faults  of 
the  Fed  study,  at  length,  during  previ- 
ous debates  on  this  issue  and.  there- 
fore, I  will  not  belabor  them  today. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 


Inadequacies  of  this  study  are  any  less 
glaring. 

The  cash  dlscoimt  system  has  pro- 
vided, for  over  a  decade,  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  merchants  to  pass  on  any 
costs  of  credit  card  use  to  those  who 
actually  use  credit  cards.  Tampering 
with  this  system  will  be  yet  another 
example  of  Congress  trying  to  fix 
something  that  is  not  broken. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  credit  card 
stirchsirges  will  penalize  the  7  out  of  10 
American  consumers  who  carry  one  or 
more  of  the  600  million  credit  cards 
now  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  These  consumers  value  the 
convenience  and  security  of  credit 
cards,  which  are  often  used  by  middle- 
income  Americans  to  budget,  over  a 
period  of  time,  payment  for  necessary 
goods  and  services  or.  perhaps,  an  oc- 
casional luxury  item.  These  people 
should  not  be  slapped  with  a  sur- 
charge, which  is  no  more  than  an  in- 
flationary penalty,  returning  no  value 
to  consumers  whatsoever. 

Consumers  across  America  are  rally- 
ing for  Congress  to  enact  a  permanent 
surcharge  ban.  I  urge  you  to  hear  the 
call  of  the  American  consumer  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  permanent  ban  legisla- 
tion. With  your  support,  we  nuiy  be 
able  to  quickly  revisit  the  surchJarge 
Issue,  either  Independently  or  as  an 
addendimi  to  other  legislation  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  reprinted 
In  the  Record  In  Its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 3(cK2)  of  PubUc  Law  94-222  (15  VJB.C. 
16«6f  note)  is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  28,  1985  as  'Jewish 
Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

JEWISH  HERTTAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  di- 
verse culture  which  we  share.  The 
richness  of  our  cultural  heritage  re- 
sults from  the  ideals  and  values 
brought  to  oiu-  shores  by  people  of 
many  races  and  religions. 

Among  these  immigrants,  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  contributed 
significantly  to  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  our  Nation.  These  In- 
dividuals, along  with  their  descend- 
ents,  have  brought  distinction  and 
honor  to  every  field  of  endeavor.  In- 
cluding the  arts,  humanities,  and  scl- 
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ences.  Our  Jewish  citizens  have  fought 
and  died  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
freedom  for  which  this  great  country 
stands. 

The  Jewish  people  cherish  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  culture  which  spans  the 
course  of  many  thousands  of  years. 
Their  perseverance  through  the  many 
tests  of  time  has  made  the  Jewish 
community  a  vital  asset  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

During  each  spring,  Jews  through- 
out the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  observe  a  number  of  significant 
dates.  Beginning  with  the  observance 
of  Passover,  which  commemorates 
their  passage  from  bondage  to  free- 
dom, along  with  the  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up- 
rising and  concluding  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Israeli  Independence  Day, 
American  Jews  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  concepts  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  democracy. 

In  recognition  of  the  untold  contri- 
butions of  Jews,  who  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age, I  am  introducing  the  following 
resolution  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent designate  April  21  through  April 
28,  1985,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  17 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  inlergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through  April 
28.  1985.  as  JewUh  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  interested  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Proxmire.   and   Mr. 
Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  NASA  and  Cooperative  Mars  Explo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


COOPERATIVK  MARS  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  per- 
taining to  a  distant  planet  that  has 
fascinated  the  human  species  since  our 
earliest  ancestors  first  contemplated 
the  heavens— Mars. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  wonder: 
Has  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  lost  his 
senses?  Here  the  U.S.  Senate  convenes 
to  address  a  veritable  avalanche  of 
pressing  issues— tax  reform,  the  defi- 
cit, defense  spending,  arms  control, 
unemployment,  crime,  human  rights, 
envirorunental  regulation.  Central 
America,  Afghanistan,  the  Middle 
East,  farm  policy— and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  talks  about  Mars? 

But  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  also 
have  a  duty  to  try  to  see  beyond  the 
cascading  issues  that  engulf  us  dally, 
even  while  we  are  considering  them. 
No  one  likes  to  be  called  a  reactionary, 
but  if  we  simply  react  to  problems  as 
they  occur,  what  else  are  we?  Too 
often,  it  seems,  harried  policymakers 
only  have  time  to  consider  the  future 
when  she  has  nothing  to  offer  because 
the  encroaching  present  has  already 
violated  her  potential. 

I  don't  accept  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
can't  and  I  won't.  I  don't  believe  the 
American  people  sent  us  here  only  to 
respond  to  their  immediate  needs.  I 
believe  our  constituents  also  hope  that 
some  day,  perhaps,  we  will  respond  to 
their  aspirations  as  well,  and  not 
merely  by  concluding  our  speeches 
with  misty  visions  borrowed  from 
greeting  cards  or  uplifting  quotes  from 
folklore.  The  future  is  neither  nostal- 
gia nor  a  dream  but  an  unfolding  con- 
crete reality,  filled  with  promise, 
meant  to  be  acted  upon  pragmatically 
now,  with  Intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion, by  those  of  us  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibilities  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion pertaining  to  the  planet  Mars, 
which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  preambular 
clauses  In  my  resolution  indicate,  the 
prospect  of  another  costly  and  waste- 
ful space  race  with  the  Soviets  is  any- 
thing but  science  fiction.  At  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing 
last  September  13.  a  panel  of  U.S. 
space  scientists  testified  unanimously 
that  the  Soviets  were  going  to  Mars, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  1990's.  The  evi- 
dence Is  convincing.  The  Soviets' 
record-setting  achievements  in  long 
duration  flight  (nearly  8  months,  most 
recently)  can  only  be  justified  as  prep- 
aration for  an  interplanetary  mission, 
since  space  stations,  Including  the  one 
we  are  planning,  are  most  efficiently 
serviced  by  rotating  crews;  whereas 
missions  to  the  Moon  can  be  complet- 
ed in  a  few  days.  Similarly,  the  heavy- 
lift  launch  vehicle  the  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping, which  vastly  exceeds  our  ca- 


pabilities, is  a  requisite  building  block 
for  manned  interplanetary  explora- 
tion. Other  indications,  including  an 
already-scheduled  unmanned  mission 
to  the  Mars  moon  Phobos,  plans  for 
high-powered  nuclear  rocket  engines, 
and  numerous  other  activities  and  pro- 
nouncements by  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Goverrunent,  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Are  we  setting  ourselves  up  for 
another  Sputnik?  Many  experts  be- 
lieve so. 

We  can,  of  course,  wait  characteristi- 
cally until  the  last  minute,  then 
launch  a  crash  program  to  beat  the 
Soviets  to  Mars,  at  stupendous  cost. 
And  after  that,  Neptune?  Pluto?  The 
next  galaxy?  Even  in  the  context  of 
our  selfperpetuating  "real  world"  we 
cannot  anticipate  racing  the  Soviets 
into  a  cosmic  infinity. 

As  the  space  age  unfolds,  it  is  gener- 
ating new  realities,  and  new  opportu- 
nities, unlike  any  imaginable  hereto- 
fore. Cosmic  is  no  metaphor  out  there. 
Only  fantasists  talk  about  riding 
through  space  planting  flags  and  de- 
fending trade  routes  v/ith  rocket  ships. 
Realists  recognize  that  the  sheer  im- 
mensity of  space  generates  require- 
ments for  survival  that,  ultimately, 
will  force  the  superpowers  to  cooper- 
ate. At  a  certain  pxjint,  anything  other 
than  international  exploration  of  the 
cosmos  from  our  tiny  planet  will  cease 
to  make  any  sense  at  all.  In  our  in- 
tense absorption  with  events  of  the 
moment,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
how  close  to  that  point  we  really  are. 

But  before  we  can  reach  it.  we  must 
develop  ix>licies  that  respond  to  the 
unfolding  realities  of  the  space  age. 
that  move  out  to  meet  it  on  its  own 
uniquely  promising  terms.  Without 
such  policies,  earthbound  civilization 
can  only  wind  up  recoiling  upon  itself. 
It  Is  not  often  remarked,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  so-called  space  weapons 
systems  currently  under  development 
wiU  reach  scarcely  above  the  atmos- 
phere before  turning  and  pointing 
their  deadly  cargo  back  down  upon  the 
Earth.  Regardless  of  their  merits, 
those  systems  are  irrelevant  to  the 
challenge  of  space  exploration.  For 
that  compelling  reason  alone,  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  develop  a  separate 
track  for  international  space  explora- 
tion, even  as  we  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets at  Geneva  and  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses at  home.  It  would  permit  us  to 
test  a  new  context  for  political  action 
without  letting  down  our  guard  in  the 
context  which  currently  prevails.  As  it 
happens,  the  planet  Mars  offers  an 
initial  guiding  step  in  that  direction. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  decade  an 
unusual  convergence  in  space  explora- 
tion will  occur.  In  1988,  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  launch  an  unmaimed  scientific 
mission  to  the  Mars  moon  Phobos.  In 
1990,  the  United  States  will  launch  Its 
Mars  Geochemlcal/Climatology  Orbit- 
er.  It  makes  no  sense  not  to  coordinate 


the  two  scheduled  missions,  so  as  to 
insure  maximum  scientific  return. 
But,  due  to  long  lead  times  for  such 
activities,  meaningful  cooperation 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  action  is 
taken  within  the  next  few  months.  My 
resolution  proposes  that  the  President 
direct  the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
explore  the  opportunities  for  coordi- 
nating the  two  Mars  missions  while 
there  is  still  time,  in  the  context  of 
the  administration's  conunltted  effort 
to  renew  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  space  coop- 
eration agreement  In  accordance  with 
legislation  the  P*resldent  signed  last 
October  30.  Due  to  the  time  sensitive- 
ness and  the  technical  complexities  in- 
volved, it  is  entirely  fitting  that  NASA 
take  on  this  responsibility,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State. 
Coordinating  the  1988  and  1990  Mars 
missions— which  would  require  no 
technology  transfer  on  either  side- 
represents  an  opportunity  that  de- 
serves the  highest  priority.  Among 
other  things,  it  could  open  the  way  to 
a  wider  range  of  cooperative  activities 
in  other  areas  of  space  science,  such  as 
solar-terrestrial  physics,  astrophysics 
and  plasma  physics.  And.  of  course,  it 
would  set  the  stage  for  further  col- 
laboration in  the  exploration  of  Mars. 

With  the  preceding  in  mind,  my  res- 
olution also  proposes  that  NASA  pre- 
pare a  report  examining  the  opportu- 
nities for  joint  East-West  Mars-related 
activities,  Including  an  unmanned 
sample  return  and  all  other  activities 
that  might  contribute  to  an  interna- 
tional manned  mission  to  Mars,  per- 
haps at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I 
should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mars  contingency  planning  Is  nothing 
new  at  NASA.  My  resolution  notes 
that  the  original  target  of  American 
space  planners  was  the  planet  Mars— 
not  the  Moon,  which  the  White  House 
decided  upon  for  political  reasons— 
and  that  Mars  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced as  a  logical  follow-up  to  the 
Apollo  Moon  Program,  but  this  time  it 
was  rejected  for  budgetary  reasons. 
Designs  for  Mars  missions  have  been 
percolating  on  NASA's  backbumers 
for  25  years.  I  understand  that  even 
now  NASA  may  be  gearing  up  for  yet 
another  manned  Mars  mission  study, 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  admi- 
rable intention  to  establish  goals 
beyond  the  space  station  that  will 
carry  us  well  into  the  next  century.  In 
effect,  my  resolution  suggests  that 
such  a  study  also  encompass  the  possi- 
bilities for  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  cooperation, 
so  we  can  at  least  consider  that  option 
alongside  the  alternative  of  an  absurd- 
ly wasteful  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  race  to  Mars, 
while  we  still  have  a  choice. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  my  resolution 
does  two  things.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
urges  policymakers  to  exploit  an  im- 
mediate opportunity  for  space  coop- 
eration. On  the  other  hand,  it  casts 
that  opportimity  in  the  context  of  re- 
quirements  generated   by   an   almost 


unimaginably  expansive  new  age  that 
promises  to  render  many  aspects  of 
current  thought  and  action  obsolete,  if 
we  manage  to  keep  human  civilization 
intact  long  enough  to  enter  it.  I  hope 
we  will  devote  greater  consideration  to 
devising  ways  to  take  advantage  of 
those  uniquely  promising  opportuni- 
ties on  the  horizon,  even  as  we  now 
stand  on  the  brink.  If  successful,  we 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  future  gen- 
erations—indeed, of  whole  new  worlds. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  reasons, 
and  others  which  I  have  enumerated 
elsewhere.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  include  in  its  delibera- 
tions joint  peaceful  exploration  of 
space,  beginning  with  the  planet  Mars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  to  be  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  join. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  on  this  resolution,  an  excellent 
resolution. 

It  is  a  way  of  proceeding  in  space 
economically,  saving  enormous  suras 
of  money.  No.  1.  cooperating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  way  that  is  construc- 
tive and  positive,  and  in  a  way  that 
can  help  us  work  in  the  direction  of 
peace. 

Then  there  is  one  other  element 
that  I  think  we  ignore.  That  is  if  we  do 
these  things  internationally,  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  could  also  eventual- 
ly broaden  this  to  Include  other  na- 
tions—Japan. West  Germany.  France, 
and  so  forth.  To  the  extent  we  do  this, 
it  ratifies  what  we  are  doing  in  space. 
None  of  us  in  this  body  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  expert 
enough  to  evaluate  these  programs.  If 
other  countries  will  put  their  hard 
money  into  it.  I  think  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  these  programs  are  useful. 

Certainly,  as  Carl  Sagan  has  said, 
this  kind  of  activity  has  no  military 
implications,  only  peaceful  implica- 
tions, enormous  Implications  for  the 
future. 

What  the  Senator  is  proposing  today 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  peace,  economy,  and 
proceeding  with  programs  that  are  sci- 
entifically valid.  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
tator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  com- 
ments, especially  in  the  light  of  the 
fact,  an  accepted  truth,  that  he  has 
been  the  watchdog  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  of  Federal  expenditures.  For 
him  to  join  and  to  make  the  statement 
he  just  made  is  tnily  a  big  boost  to  the 


prospect  of  the  passage  of  my  Joint 
resolution.  I  am  happy  to  include  him 
as  a  cosponsor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  Whereas  President 
Reagan  has  called  upon  NASA  to  develop 
concrete  goals  beyond  the  space  station  that 
'will  carry  us  well  Into  the  next  century": 

Whereas  the  original  objective  of  United 
States  space  planners  in  the  1950's  was  the 
planet  Mars,  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  lunar 
mission  for  (>olitical  reasons: 

Whereas  In  1969.  meml)ers  of  a  Presiden- 
tial task  force  again  recommended  a 
manned  Mara  mission  as  a  logical  follow-up 
to  the  successful  Apollo  program,  with  that 
mission  to  be  launched  from  a  space  station, 
but  it  was  rejected  for  bugetary  reasons: 

Whereas  a  manned  Mars  mission  is  within 
the  reach  of  existing  technology  and  could 
be  carried  out  at  an  estimated  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  Apollo  program  In  constant 
dollars: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made  known 
that  Mars  is  the  objective  of  Its  manned 
space  program: 

Whereas  recent  Soviet  successes  In  long 
duration  space  flight  and  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  a  heavy-lift  launch  vehicle  that  far 
exceeds  United  States  capabilities  have  been 
accompanied  by  authoritative  reports  that 
the  Soviets  are  actively  preparing  for  a 
manned  Mars  mission,  for  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  1990s: 

Whereas  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  race  to  Mara 
would  Involve  massive  wasteful  expendi- 
tures and  redundancies  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned: 

Whereas  Idare  exploration  is  of  immense 
scientific  and  social  significance  but  without 
significance  in  terms  of  space  weapons  de- 
velopment: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  have  scheduled  unmanned  scientif- 
ic missions  to  Mars  for  this  decade,  but 
those  missions  have  not  yet  been  coordinat- 
ed to  insure  maximum  scientific  return: 

Whereas  on  Octol>er  30,  1984.  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  resolution  passed  unanimous- 
ly by  both  Houses  of  Congress  calling  for  re- 
newal of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  space  coopera- 
tion agreement  that  was  allowed  to  lapse  In 
1982:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  as  part 
of  his  committed  effort  to  renegotiate  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  space  cooperation  agreement, 
should  direct  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  to: 

(1)  explore  the  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion on  an  sJready-scheduled  Soviet  mission 
to  the  Mars  moon  Phobos  In  1988  and  an  al- 
ready-scheduled United  SUtes  Mars  Geo- 
chemlcal/Climatology Orbiter  mission  in 
1990,  to  insure  maximum  scientific  return 
from  both  missions: 

(2)  prepare  a  report,  in  association  with 
nongovermental  space  scientists,  examining 
the  opportunities  for  joint  East-West  Mars- 
related  actlvitives.  Including  an  unmanned 
Mara  sample  return  and  all  activities  that 
might  contribute  to  an  international 
maimed  mission  to  Mars; 
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(3)  submit  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  no  later  than  October 
1,  I98S,  a  report  detailing  the  steps  taken  in 
carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byro,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
II,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act, 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motmihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  ability  of 
States  to  provide  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, education,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitation, and  for  other  purposes,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  level  of  State  and 
local  enforcement  of  State  laws  relat- 
ing to  production,  illegal  possession, 
and  transfer  of  controlled  substances. 

S.  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLOWATER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  42,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
efficient  use  of  barter  in  managing  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  stocks 
of  the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  46,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  human  beings. 

S.  4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Zast]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  47,  a  bill  to  restore  the  right 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools 
and  to  promote  the  separation  of 
powers. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  70.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which  par- 
enteral diacetylmorr  hine  will  be  made 
available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  cancer. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  restrictions  on  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  and  the  investment 
credit  for  property  leased  by  a  tax- 
exempt  entity  not  apply  to  certain  cor- 
rectional facilities  leased  by  State  and 
local  governments. 


s.  »» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  89.  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
National  Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  91,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  to  maintain 
the  gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  and  to  erect  and  maintain  tab- 
lets or  markers  at  such  gravesite  in 
commemoration  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  142,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  safety  of  children  receiving  day 
care  services  by  establishing  a  national 
program  for  the  licensing  of  child  day 
care  providers,  establishing  a  clearing- 
house for  information  with  respect  to 
criminal  records  of  employees  of  day 
care  centers  smd  establishing  a  hotline 
for  reporting  of  abuse  of  children  re- 
ceiving day  care  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lcgar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  154,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts  for 
use  by  the  UJS.  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abonor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  176,  a  bill  to  require  a  charge  for 
meals  furnished  to  certain  high-level 
Government  officers  and  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  and  for  meals 
furnished  In  Senate  dining  facilities. 

S.  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  192,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  permit  distribution  of  cer- 
tain State-inspected  meat  and  poultry 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SEIf  ATI  RCSOLUTION  2t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  29,  a  resolution 
to  improve  Senate  procedures. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  39-RELA- 
TIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVE GIT. I  .IS  LONG. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Long)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
s.  Res.  39 

Retolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Oillis  Long,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Reiolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40— RELAT- 
ING TO  TERMINATION  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  SECURITY  TREA- 
TIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Rxs.  40 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  consistent  with  the  role  of  the 
Senate  In  the  making  of  treaties  and  the 
advice  and  consent  power  of  the  Senate 
under  article  II.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  In  order  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  to 
uphold  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  treaty  partner,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  considered  sis  having  terminated  or 
withdrawn  from  any  defense  or  security 
treaty,  unless— 

(1)  the  Senate  has  given  its  advice  and 
consent,  or  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  agreed,  to  such  termination  or  with- 
drawal, or 

(2)  such  treaty  or  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation of  such  treaty  specifically  provides 
that  the  President  acting  alone  may  deter- 
mine for  the  United  States  that  such  treaty 
Is  terminated. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  whenever  the  President— 

(1)  gives  notice,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  foreign  government,  foreign 
entity  or  international  organization,  of  an 
Intention  to  terminate  or  withdraw  from 
any  defense  or  security  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  or 

(2)  determine  that  any  such  treaty  has 
lapsed  or  expired,  or  been  voided  by  breach 
of  another  party,  or 

(3)  determines  that  the  operation  of  any 
such  treaty  Is  Inoperative  or  suspended  with 
respect  to  the  United  States— 


the  President,  as  soon  as  practicable  under 
the  circumstances,  should  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  sut>- 
stance  of  such  notice  or  determination. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  put  the  Senate  on  record  rela- 
tive to  the  constitutional  role  which 
the  framers  intended  this  body  to 
have  in  the  termination  of  major  trea- 
ties, especially  treaties  of  mutual  de- 
fense and  military  alliance.  The  meas- 
ure accommodates  the  functions  and 
interests  of  both  the  President  and 
Senate. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  a  formal  de- 
fense or  security  treaty  shall  not  be 
considered  as  having  finally  terminat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
at  the  initiative  of  our  Nation,  unless 
and  until  there  is  some  manner  of  leg- 
islative participation  in  that  decision. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
President  has  a  choice  in  seeking  the 
manner  of  legislative  action.  He  may 
ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  termination  of  a  treaty 
which  the  Senate  participated  in 
making,  or  he  may  choose  to  ask  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  concur  in  or 
ratify  his  action. 

Also,  the  resolution  takes  account  of 
the  possibility  that  the  text  of  the 
treaty  itself,  or  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty,  may  specifically 
provide  that  the  President  acting 
alone  is  authorized  to  determine  for 
the  United  States  that  the  treaty  is 
terminated.  There  are  no  such  treaties 
now. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution 
declares  that  the  President  should 
inform  the  Senate  whenever  he  gives 
notice,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  foreign  government  or  entity  or 
international  body,  of  intention  to  ter- 
minate or  withdraw  from  any  defense 
or  security  treaty.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
treaties  end  by  reason  of  actions  taken 
by  other  governments,  the  resolution 
also  states  that  the  Ftesident  should 
inform  the  Senate  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  a  treaty  has  lapsed  or  ex- 
pired, or  become  void.  For  example,  a 
foreign  government  may  inform  us 
that  it  intends  to  end  a  treaty.  Or,  a 
treaty  may  expire  by  its  own  terms 
after  its  purposes  have  been  fully  sat- 
isfied. Or,  it  may  become  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  because  of 
changed  international  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  resolution  does  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  President  any  constitu- 
tional authority  he  may  possess  to 
consider  a  treaty  as  having  terminated 
in  these  circumstances.  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent can  decide  that  a  treaty  is  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  Obviously,  there  are 
situations  where  treaties  cannot  be 
given  effect  as  black  letter  law,  such  as 
our  present  treaties  with  Iran  or  Cuba. 


Moreover,  I  would  especially  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the 
resolution  denies  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  that  a  treaty  is  no 
longer  valid  for  the  United  States  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  serious  viola- 
tion by  a  treaty  partner.  One  of  the 
oldest  principles  of  contract  or  treaty 
law  is  that  a  breach  on  one  side  dis- 
charges the  other.  In  this  situation,  it 
is  not  the  President  who  terminates 
the  treaty  for  the  United  States.  It 
has  already  been  broken  and  terminat- 
ed by  another  party. 

If  the  evidence  establishes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated the  1972  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty  and  the  President  determines 
that  the  violation  imperils  the  nation- 
al security,  nothing  In  the  resolution 
would  deny  the  President  authority  to 
declare  the  treaty  void,  inoperative  or 
suspended. 

Rather,  Mr.  President,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  to  address  the 
rare  but  critical  situation  in  which  the 
Executive  at  his  sole  initiative  decides 
to  abrogate  a  treaty  with  a  friendly, 
loyal  treaty  partner  who  wishes  to 
keep  the  agreement  alive. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  I 
first  raised  the  issue  of  treaty  termina- 
tion when  former  President  Carter  ab- 
rogated the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China.  His  action 
was  unprecedented  in  U.S.  history. 

Within  a  week  after  President 
Carter  announced  his  decision  to  ter- 
minate this  treaty,  I  filed  suit  in  the 
Federal  courts  with  60  other  Members 
of  Congress  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality cf  his  action.  That  lawsuit 
was  considered  at  all  three  levels  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  The  district 
court  upheld  my  challenge  and  de- 
clared the  President's  action  unconsti- 
tutional. However,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, by  a  4-to-l  vote,  supported  the 
President's  authority  to  unilaterally 
end  the  treaty. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  overturned 
the  court  of  appeals.  The  High  Court 
granted  certiorari  and  vacated  the  de- 
cision by  the  court  of  appeals.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
reach  the  basic  constitutional  issue 
concerning  the  allotment  of  the  treaty 
termination  power,  it  is  clear  that  Its 
final  decision  left  the  President  with- 
out any  Judicial  approval  of  his  claim 
of  unilateral  authority. 

The  plurality  opinion  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gold- 
water  versus  Carter  stated  that  treaty 
termination  must  be  resolved  among 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
themselves,  without  Judicial  Interven- 
tion. The  plurality  opinion  character- 
ized the  case  as  a  political  question  In- 
volving a  dispute  between  co-equal 
branches  of  our  Government,  each  of 
which  has  resources  available  to  pro- 
tect and  assert  Its  Interest. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  Invited  a  legislative  response  to 


the  subject.  If  we  are  Interested  In 
protecting  our  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  Is  up  to  us  personally  to 
assert  that  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republic  of  China 
Defense  Treaty  is  now  behind  us  but 
there  are  numerous  other  defense  and 
security  treaties,  both  bilateral  and 
multUateral,  which  may  present  the 
Identical  Issue.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  identified  at  least  17  Interna- 
tional agreements  of  this  kind  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  treaties  shall  appear  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  flaw  In  the  Supreme  Court  plu- 
rality opinion  is  that  a  treaty  will,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  terminated 
before  Congress  can  do  anjrthing 
about  it.  If  the  courts  refuse  to  take 
Jurisdiction,  no  one  can  stop  the  termi- 
nation of  the  treaty  once  any  grace 
period  of  prior  notice  called  for  in  the 
treaty  has  ended.  Congress  can  deny 
all  funds  to  operate  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  treaty  will  still  not  exist. 
Once  it  is  terminated,  it  is  wiped  off 
the  slate.  Congress  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  keep  a  treaty  alive  that  is  al- 
ready terminated;  nor  can  the  Senate 
make  a  new  treaty  by  Itself. 

The  subject  should  not  be  left  to 
case-by-case  development  whenever 
the  next  crisis  arises.  The  Senate 
should  act  now  to  express  our  position 
on  the  constitutional  law  which  gov- 
erns the  termination  of  defense  and 
security  treaties. 

By  adopting  a  formal  resolution,  we 
will  likely  confer  standing  on  the 
Senate  to  contest  any  future  unilater- 
al termination  by  a  President  of  a  mili- 
tary treaty.  If  a  difference  arises  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate,  a 
prior  declaration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
coequal  treaty  making  power  may  per- 
suade a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  change  Its  mind  on  applica- 
tion of  the  political  question  doctrine. 

Most  likely,  however,  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  will  encourage  the 
Executive  and  Senate  to  work  in 
unison  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mtn.TILATIHAL  COLIXCnVI  SSCUWTT 

Trkaties 

Convention  on  the  provisional  administra- 
tion of  EJuropean  colonies  and  [>ossessions  in 
the  Americas,  concluded  July  30, 1940. 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  concluded 
June  26.  1945. 

Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance, concluded  September  2,  1947. 

North  Atlantic  treaty,  concluded  April  4. 
1949. 

Security  treaty  (ANZUS  Pact.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  United  States),  concluded 
September  1,  1951. 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on 
the  accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  con- 
cluded October  17.  1951. 

Agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  sUtus 
of  their  forces,  concluded  June  19,  1951. 
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Agreement  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  national  representatives,  and 
international  staff,  concluded  September  20, 
1951. 

Protocol  on  the  status  of  International 
Military  Headquarters,  concluded  August 
28.  1952. 

Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty, 
concluded  September  8,  1954. 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on 
the  accession  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  concluded  October  23,  1954. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
concluded  July  26.  1975. 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on 
the  accession  of  Spain,  concluded  December 
10.  1981. 

BILATBRAL  SBCT7RITY  TKKATUS 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  the  Philip- 
pines, concluded  August  30,  1951. 

Mutual  defense  treaty  with  Korea,  con- 
cluded October  1,  1953. 

Treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security 
with  Japan,  concluded  January  19.  I960. 

Treaty  concerning  the  permanent  neutral- 
ity and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  con- 
cluded September  7,  1977. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 -RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sten- 
His,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  RocKEFXLLER,  Mr.  NuKN,  Mr. 
Levik,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
S.  Res.  41 

Whereas  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  was  still  at  the  intolerable  rate  of  7.2 
percent  for  December  1984.  and  that  unem- 
ployment was  above  12  percent  in  748  coun- 
ties of  the  Nation  on  that  date,  and  unem- 
ployment was  18.8  percent  among  youth.  In- 
cluding 42.1  percent  among  black  youth; 

Whereas  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  proven  an  effective  instru- 
ment in  assisting  communities,  particularly 
rural  areas,  in  their  efforts  to  develop  Job 
opportunities; 

Whereas  the  administration's  alternatives 
to  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  have  not  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  so  there  is  nothing 
in  place  to  assist  those  areas  who  are 
beyond  the  national  economic  mainstream: 
and 

Whereas  the  administration  proposes  to 
rescind  $179,000,000  of  the  $200,000,000  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Development  Assistance  Programs" 
administered  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  when  there  are  so  many 
communities  in  desperate  need  for  develop- 
ment assistance  and  have  no  alternative 
source  of  such  assistance:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  urges 
the  President  to  reconsider  the  rescission  of 
the  funds  for  "Economic  Development  As- 
sistance Programs '  and  to  make  the  full 
amount  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  today,  we  also  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  annual  battle  to 
save  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Shortly  after  President 
Reagan's  first  inauguration,  he  sub- 
mitted his  revisions  to  President 
Carter's  budget.  Those  proposals  in- 
cluded a  rescission  to  half  the  funds 
already  appropriated  to  EDA  for  fiscal 
1981  and  no  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Every  Reagan  budget  has  called 
for  the  elimination  of  EDA. 

Congress  has  reduced  EDA  to  a  $200 
million  a  year  program,  but  has  reject- 
ed all  the  administration's  efforts  to 
terminate  this  program.  The  Congress 
appreciates  that  EIDA  is  one  of  the  few 
programs  that  rural  areas,  such  as 
Marion.  SC.  with  its  IS-percent  unem- 
ployment, can  look  to  for  help  in  cre- 
ating the  permanent  Job  opportunities 
they  sorely  need.  The  White  House 
says  that  the  national  economic 
growth  and  their  still  unenacted,  en- 
terprise zones  can  replace  EIDA.  but 
they'll  be  no  enterprise  zones  for 
Marion  and  the  other  American  com- 
munities outside  the  economic  main- 
stream. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  1983 
the  administration  proposed  deferring 
the  funds  appropriated  to  EDA.  They 
wanted  to  put  the  money  in  the  freeze 
in  order  to  use  the  money  to  pay  off 
the  SBA  guaranteed  business  loans 
that  went  into  default  during  the  1982 
recession.  We  resisted  that  move  by 
passing  Senate  Resolution  49.  which  I 
introduced  with  51  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  dismantle  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
While  the  widely  distributed  Stock- 
man "freeze  plus  options"  propose 
EDA  for  termination  In  fiscal  1986. 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
Jimiped  the  gun  and  also  cut  off  the 
fimding  appropriated  for  fiscal  1985. 
On  January  8.  action  was  taken  to  im- 
pound tl79  million  of  the  $200  million 
appropriated  for  EDA's  "economic  de- 
velopment assistance  programs." 
These  programs  provide  assistance  to 
our  communities  In  the  form  of  public 
works  grants,  planning  and  technical 
assistance,  and  economic  adjustment 
grants. 

This  Senator  takes  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  In  the  effort  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  will  not  repeat  our  freeze  pro- 
posal that  will  reduce  the  deficit  to 
$29  billion  by  fiscal  1989.  but  that  Is 
based  on  a  "freeze"  and  not  a  "termi- 
nation" of  necessary  Federal  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Stockman  proposes  a 
freeze  plus,  with  plus  meaning  more 
for  E>efense  and  termination  of  EDA. 
SBA,  Appalachla,  and  other  domestic 
programs. 

Last  year  when  we  enacted  the  Com- 
merce. Justice  and  State  appropria- 
tions bill.  Mr.  Stockman  gave  it  his 
blessing  and  President  Reagan  signed 


the  bill  into  law.  Before  the  election 
the  Department  of  Commerce  assured 
us  that  all  the  appropriations  had 
been  made  available  to  EDA.  NOAA. 
and  so  forth,  and  that  nothing  was 
held  back.  Now  that  the  election  Is 
over,  we  find  the  budget  officer  of 
EDA  Issuing  a  document  indicating 
$179  million  Is  no  longer  available  for 
obligation  in  order  to  be  "consistent 
with  final  departmental  and  OMB  de- 
terminations." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  748  coimties 
in  the  United  States  with  more  than 
12  percent  unemployment.  Further- 
more, unemployment  among  youth  is 
18.8  percent,  and  42.1  percent  among 
black  youth.  You  don't  have  to  go  to 
Marion  to  find  high  unemployment. 
Just  go  up  North  Capitol  Street  a  few 
blocks  and  ask  the  young  people  of 
Washington  how  much  of  the  national 
prosperity  has  trickled  down  to  them. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  a  rescission 
does  not  go  into  effect  unless  the  Con- 
gress affirmatively  passes  a  bill  to 
withdraw  the  appropriation.  In  the 
case  of  the  EDA  I  really  don't  expect 
that  to  happen,  given  Congress'  past 
support  for  the  program.  However, 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act. 
the  funds  are  impounded  for  45  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore  it  would  be  early  April 
before  the  funds  would  again  have  to 
be  made  available,  while  EDA  and  our 
drowning  communities  tread  water. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  lose 
this  time.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  by  which  the  Senate  can 
call  upon  the  President  to  reconsider 
the  proposed  rescission  and  to  make 
the  funds  available.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  resolution  is  submitted  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senator  BtJMP- 
ers.  Senator  Bingaman,  Senator 
Sasser,  Senator  Pryor,  Senator  Sar- 
banes. Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Ford. 
Senator  Byrd.  Senator  Mitchell.  Sen- 
ator RocKETELLER.  Senator  Nunn.  Sen- 
ator Levin,  Senator  Riegle.  Senator 
Bxtroick.  Senator  Dixon,  Senator 
Eagleton.  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Glenn,  and  Senator 
Johnston. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MINNESOTA'S  REVENGE? 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, out  of  duty  to  my  home  State.  I 
must  take  a  moment  to  quash  a  rather 
distressing  rumor  that  has  been  circu- 
lating around  our  Nation's  Capital  on 
this  inauguration  day.  It  is,  indeed, 
disappointing  that  unusally  frigid 
weather  has  forced  the  cancellation  of 
the  traditional  outdoor  inaugural  fes- 
tivities. However,  let  me  state  for  the 
Record  that,  despite  some  speculation. 


this  unfortunate  situation  cannot  be 
traced  to  "Minnesota's  Revenge." 

True,  Minnesota  brazenly  went  its 
own  way  in  the  most  recent  Presiden- 
tial election.  Certainly,  this  Senator 
would  have  chosen  a  different  out- 
come at  his  State's  polls.  But  Minneso- 
ta has  always  had  a  penchant  for  pull- 
ing out  of  the  pack— and  then  express- 
ing surprise  that  the  rest  of  the  pack 
is  going  the  wrong  way.  That  is  part  of 
what  makes  us  such  an  endearing  lot. 
or  so  I  am  told. 

It  is  also  true  that,  since  the  Novem- 
her  election.  Minnesota  and  Minneso- 
tans  have  become  the  target  of  un- 
counted political  jokes.  For  instance, 
at  the  CIA  (in  which  I  have  taken  a 
special  interest  lately),  they  get  a 
chuckle  out  of  saying,  "We're  not 
going  to  invade  Nicaragua  this  week. 
Minnesota  comes  first. ' 

But  would  Minnesota  use  any  of  this 
as  an  excuse  to  take  an  icy  revenge  on 
our  Capital  on  inauguration  day?  Are 
we  witnessing  the  opening  salvo  of  a 
new  cold  war?  Certainly  not.  Minneso- 
tans  are  not  bitter  people.  We  have  a 
terrific  sense  of  humor.  You  have  to 
have  a  good  sense  of  humor  when  the 
temperature  is  pushing  90  degrees 
below  zero.  Laughing  creates  warmth. 
It  is  a  survival  instinct. 

Besides,  if  Minnesota  were  to  exact 
revenge  by  weather,  it  could  do  much 
better  than  this.  As  any  Minnesotan 
knows,  this  is  not  really  cold.  Cold  is 
when  the  snow  squeaks  imderfoot. 
Cold  is  when  your  eyelids  freeze  to- 
gether before  you  even  get  to  the 
driveway.  Cold  is  when  you  walk  to 
your  car  from  the  dry  cleaners  and 
your  shirts  shatter.  But  this  is  more 
like  a  nice  spring  day  in  International 
Falls.  Minnesotans  have  picnics  in 
weather  colder  than  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor this  point.  But  allow  me  to 
remind  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  last  month.  President  Reagan  was 
asked  by  the  press  what  gift  he  would 
like  for  Christmas  and  he  answered. 
"Minnesota."  Today  he  got  his  wish.* 


constant  integrity— I  congratulate  him 
on  his  choice. 

His  compelling  story  makes  it  more 
likely  that  his  readers  will  make  right 
choices— for  family  and  for  community 
and  for  home  when  options  are  open 
to  them.* 


PAUL  TSONGAS-HEADING  HOME 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  adjournment.  I  read  "Head- 
ing Home."  a  new  book  written  by  our 
now  former  colleague.  I>aul  Tsongas. 

The  book  is  full  of  insights  each  of 
us  will  be  benefited  by.  Paul  was  con- 
fronted by  a  difficult  choice— an 
almost  certain  second  6-year  term  with 
ongoing  separations  from  his  growing 
family— or  heading  home  to  that 
family  and  being  with  them  as  they 
grow. 

His  illness  did  not  dictate  his 
choice— his  self-awareness  and  his  pri- 
orities did. 

As  we  all  so  vividly  remember,  he 
chose  to  head  home. 

As  much  as  I  shall  miss  him— as 
much  as  we  shall  all  miss  him  and  his 


REPRESENTATIVE  GILLIS  LONG 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  the  other  chamber  in 
great  sadness  and  regret  at  the  death 
of  Congressman  Gillis  Long. 

I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  at  Con- 
gressman Long's  untimely  passing.  As 
chairman  and  vice  chairman-desig- 
nate, respectively,  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  he  and  I  had  estab- 
lished a  close  and  productive  working 
relationship.  In  our  work  together  to 
organize  the  committee  for  the  99th 
Congress.  I  developed  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Gillis'  abili- 
ties and  dedication. 

Gillis  Long  will  be  missed  by  more 
than  the  Eighth  Congessional  District 
of  Louisiana,  the  people  he  represent- 
ed in  Congress  for  seven  terms.  He 
would  have.  I  believe,  been  a  truly  fine 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, using  the  prestigious  panel  as  a 
voice  for  the  Americans  who  are  over- 
looked and,  in  fact,  often  completely 
forgotten  by  those  who  determine  our 
Nation's  economic  policies. 

In  fact,  he  and  I  had  many  discus- 
sions about  using  the  Joint  Ek^nomlc 
Committee  to  assist  the  people  of 
rural  America,  those  who  have  not 
shared  in  our  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery. Gillis  and  I  represented  different 
types  of  agricultural  areas.  His  people 
grow  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar.  We 
shared  the  belief,  however,  that  all 
citizens  should  share  In  our  coimtry's 
prosperity,  and  we  had  dedicated  our- 
selves to  a  partnership  aimed  at  devel- 
oping the  innovative  ideas  and  pro- 
grams necessary  to  put  rural  America 
back  on  its  feet. 

Gillis  and  I  were  both  elected  to 
the  House  in  1972,  although  he  served 
for  one  term  In  1963.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  central  Louisiana  will  dearly 
miss  his  leadership  abilities  and  the 
helping  hand  he  offered  them. 

I  offer  my  slncerest  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Mary  Catherine,  and  their 
two  children.  I  will  miss  him,  both  as  a 
colleague  and  a  friend.* 


KEN  WATSON 


•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  Ken 
Watson,  a  distinguished  Illinois  politi- 
cal reporter,  and  my  good  friend,  died 
on  December  30,  1984,  In  Springfield, 
IL. 

Kenny  was  a  truly  fine  human  being 
who  endeared  himself  to  thousands 
with  his  integrity,  loyalty,  and  good 
humor.  We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Edward  H.  Armstrong,  editor  of  the 
State  Journal-Register  and  Ken  Wat- 


son's colleague  for  30  years,  wrote  the 
following  tribute  to  our  friend  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Truz  Oentlzmaii  or  the  Press 
(By  Ed  Armstrong) 

Ken  Watson  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  So  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  shock  and  sadness  ttiat  friends 
and  co-workers  learned  of  his  death  in  the 
midst  of  the  holiday  season. 

I  was  not  one  of  Ken's  close  friends  who 
shared  the  daily  lunch  table  with  him  at 
Norb  Andy's,  but  as  one  who  worked  with 
him  for  more  than  30  years,  I  appreciated 
his  skill  as  a  Journalist  and  admired  him 
even  more  as  a  person. 

Ken  appeared  to  be  rather  shy,  yet  he 
genuinely  liked  people.  And  he  lived  the 
Golden  Rule,  treating  others  the  way  he 
wanted  to  be  treated.  If  he  wrote  critically 
or  pessimistically,  it  was  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  to  be  objective,  not  out  of  any  vindic- 
tlveness  or  any  desire  to  see  bad  things 
happen. 

Ken  had  more  tragedy  in  his  life  than 
most  of  us  experience,  but  he  seldom  com- 
plained. 

He  was  nearing  40  when  he  and  Anne 
Lavin  were  married.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
truly  happily  married  couple,  sharing  love 
and  respect.  But  within  a  few  years  Aime 
was  stricken  with  cancer  and  she  died  Just 
10  years  after  they  were  wed. 

It  was  perhaps  three  years  later  ttiat  on  a 
bitter  winter  morning  Ken  came  to  work  in 
obvious  ill  health.  The  late  Dan  Oonin  in- 
sisted that  Ken  go  to  the  hospital,  and.  over 
Ills  protestations,  took  him  there.  Within 
hours  Ken  underwent  surgery  for  replace- 
ment of  a  heart  valve. 

Eventually,  he  had  to  have  that  surgery 
repeated.  Then  on  New  Year's  day  of  1984 
he  slipped  on  ice  in  the  parking  lot  near  his 
apartment  and  suffered  a  broken  leg. 

Amidst  all  these  personal  difficulties  he 
retained  his  sense  of  humor  and  was  gener- 
ally an  optimist.  He  was  looking  forward  to 
probable  early  retirement  for  travel  and  fxm 
when  fate  took  him  all  too  soon. 

In  addition  to  family  and  friends,  two 
things  seemed  most  important  to  Ken:  poli- 
tics and  sports.  Writing  about  politics  was 
his  vocation;  talking  about  it  was  an  avoca- 
tion. 

His  other  principal  avocation  was  rooting 
on  Riverton  High  School  basketbaU  teams. 
University  of  Illinois  football  and  basketbaU 
teams  and  the  St.  Louis  baseball  Cardinals. 

He  was  such  a  U  of  I  partisan  that  friends 
Jokingly  spread  the  story  that  he  suffered 
his  New  Year's  Day  broken  leg  last  year 
kicking  his  TV  set  because  the  mini  fared  so 
poorly  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Ken's  love  of  spwrts  surfaced  In  the  simi- 
les that  often  appeared  In  his  columns,  com- 
paring situations  in  politics  and  government 
with  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  college 
and  professional  sports  figures  or  teams. 

His  vacations  frequently  coincided  with 
Cardinals  vs.  Chibs  series  in  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

Ken  was  not  cut  out  for  the  mechanical 
age  into  which  he  was  bom.  His  close 
friends  tell  stories  about  his  problems 
behind  the  wheel  of  his  car.  I  saw  first  hand 
his  encounters  with  present  day  electronics. 

Using  the  manual  typewriters  he  grew  up 
with,  his  fingers  flew  over  the  keys  in  fits 
and  spurts,  as  he  cranked  out  copy  in  a 
hurry  on  a  breaking  story.  When  we 
switched  to  electric  typewriters,  he  typed 
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with  the  same  fits  and  spurts  as  the  words 
came  to  mind.  He  was  the  only  person  I  ever 
knew  who  could  type  an  uneven  line  or  put 
one  letter  on  top  of  another  with  an  electric 
typewriter. 

We  knew  that  using  computer  terminals 
instead  of  typewriters  would  be  a  challenge 
for  Ken,  and  it  was— so  much  so  that  he 
never  wrote  his  column  on  the  terminal  but 
wrote  it  on  a  typewriter  then  retyped  it  into 
the  terminal. 

But  it  was  also  Ken's  assignment  from 
time  to  time  to  edit  copy  for  the  editorial 
page,  and  that  had  to  be  done  on  the  termi- 
nal. He  met  the  challenge.  Just  as  he  met  so 
many  other  challenges  in  life. 

All  of  us  have  our  foibles.  Ken  had  his 
share,  but  he  also  had  a  knack  of  laughing 
at  himself,  and  the  rest  of  us  laughed  with 
him.  not  at  him.  He  had  much  pride  but 
litUe  vanity. 

I'm  sure  many  readers  miss  his  analyses 
and  evaluations  from  "under  the  statehouse 
dome,"  but  even  more  than  his  work,  we 
who  knew  him  well  will  miss  Ken  Watson 
the  person— a  warm,  friendly,  caring,  in- 
tensely loyal  human  being.* 


LT. 


GOV.  GEORGE  RYAN  OF 
ILLINOIS 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Lt.  Gov. 
George  Ryan  of  Illinois  made  a  tallc  to 
the  International  Business  Council  of 
Mid  America  pointing  out  the  need  for 
foreign  language  study  as  a  key  to 
business  growth. 

That  is  becoming  more  widely  recog- 
nized in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
Last  year.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  with 
an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
of  mine  to  encourage  foreign  language 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation. 
There  has  been  substantial  indication 
of  support  for  efforts  in  that  direction 
among  Senators  also.  And  members  of 
the  administration  have  expressed 
concern  about  our  language  deficien- 
cies, including  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  CIA  Director 
William  Casey. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Ryan  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  his  speech  juid  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  read  his  remarks  which  I 
ask  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
RtatARKS      Delivered     to      Internatiohai. 
Business    Council    Mid    Amkbica— HUB 
III.  Wednesday.  November  14.  1984.  Chica- 
go. IL.— Lt.  Gov.  George  Ryan 
Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
the    International    Business    Council    Mid 
America  in  HUB  Three— bringing  a  special 
focus  to  high  schools,  universities,  and  busi- 
nesses in  a  Third  Annual  Conference.  The 
theme  for  the  Conference,  as  you  know,  is 
"Bringing  Together  the  Worlds  of  Educa- 
tion and  International  Business."  and  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  views  on  one  aspect  of  that  goal.  I  come 
before  you  today  to  address  "the  need  for 
mobilizing    resources   within    the   State    to 
create  jobs  In  international  trade." 

I  consider  this  an  im[x>rtant  subject,  be- 
cause like  many  business  observers,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  our  future  economic  prosperity 
in  Illinois  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
export  our  products  and  services  abroad. 


During  these  1st  two  years  of  my  term  as 
Lieutenant  Governor.  I've  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  talking  about  the  need  for  us  to 
expand  our  export  capabilities  in  Illinois— 
especially  among  our  small  and  medium 
sized  businesses.  I  wajit  to  share  my  views 
on  that  with  you  today,  and  then  expand 
my  topic  a  bit  to  reflect  the  theme  of  this 
Conference.  That  is.  examine  how  we  must 
use  our  educational  resources  to  enhance 
our  international  perspective  and  help 
create  an  export-oriented  economy. 

Illinois,  perhaps  more  than  many  other 
states,  has  long  recognized  the  importance 
of  exports  to  our  economy.  Whether  it's 
marketing  Illinois  coal,  selling  our  agricul- 
tural products,  or  promoting  foreign  invest- 
ment and  tourism,  our  economic  prosperity 
in  Illinois  is  inexorably  linked  to  interna- 
tional trade.  There  is  already  a  significant 
"international  presence"  in  Chicago  as  more 
than  50  international  banks  have  branches 
or  representative  offices  and  more  than  OO 
nations  maintain  consulates  here.  In  agri- 
cultural products.  Illinois  ranks  number  one 
in  exports.  In  manufactured  goods,  we  rank 
third  among  the  states  in  exports.  Overall, 
our  state  rings  up  more  than  19  billion  dol- 
lars annually  In  export  sales. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  >o6«— more 
than  500,000  Jobs  for  Illlnoisans.  The  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
every  $1  billion  in  exports  translates  into 
about  35.000  Jobs  in  the  economy.  The  De- 
partment also  estimates  that  almost  80%  of 
all  new  Jobs  created  in  the  United  States  are 
export  related. 

In  Illinois,  we  believe  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  creating  these  new  Jobs  through  ex- 
ports and  promoting  economic  development 
is  with  small  and  medium  sized  businesses. 
Currently,  this  sector  is  believed  to  account 
for  no  more  than  10%  of  total  exports.  And 
it's  an  under-tapped  resource  nationwide  as 
well.  At  least  20.000  small  and  medium  size 
businesses  in  this  country  havt  the  potential 
to  competitively  and  profitably  market  their 
products  overseas,  but  do  not 

We're  working  to  change  that  In  Illinois. 
Recognizing  that  the  lack  of  financing  Is 
the  single  greatest  Impediment  to  exporting 
by  small  firms,  the  State  Legislature  last 
year  passed  significant  new  legislation.  This 
new  law  created  the  Illinois  Export  Develop- 
ment Authority  to  help  provide  financing. 
The  General  Assembly  asked  me  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  to  chair  the  Authority,  and 
Governor  Thompson  has  now  appointed  the 
other  members.  At  its  first  meeting,  held 
last  month,  the  Authority  agreed  to  aim  to 
be  fully  operational  by  mid- 1 085.  providing 
a  new  source  of  capital  to  lie  used  exclusive- 
ly for  the  financing  of  pre-shipment  and 
post-shipment  of  export))  by  small  and 
medium  sized  firms.  This  new  capital  source 
will  be  made  available  to  Illinois  financial 
Institutions  to  be  used  In  their  local  commu- 
nities. We're  moving  quickly  to  develop 
operational  guidelines  so  that  we  can  fully 
tap  the  export  potential  of  Illinois'  small 
businesses. 

A  companion  bill  to  this  legislation  cre- 
ated an  Illinois  Export  Council,  which  I  also 
chair.  We  have  already  begun  to  examine 
ways  that  existing  state  resources  can  be  re- 
directed to  promote  an  exporting  awareness 
among  Illinois'  250,000  smaU  businesses. 
One  of  the  Councils  overall  goals  Is  to 
ensure  that  small  business  development  and 
export  promotion  are  mutually  supportive 
strategies  for  our  economic  development  in 
Illinois. 

One  way  to  do  that  Is  to  go  to  the  experts: 
the  small   business  owners  and  operators 


themselves.  In  May  of  this  year,  we  did  Just 
that  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  convening 
the  Illinois  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
This  2-day  meeting  drew  over  400  delegates 
from  throughout  the  State  to  discuss  a  vari- 
ety of  Issues  affecting  small  business. 
Through  Its  discussions,  the  Conference 
stressed  the  Importance  of  small  business 
expansion  in  the  international  marketplace. 
Delegates  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  of 
small  business  is  really  our  best  weapon 
against  foreign  competition  and  our  best  bet 
for  maintaining  continued  economic  growth 
and  expansion.  Consider  that  global  compe- 
tition today  places  at  least  three  demands 
on  companies:  that  they  be  highly  innova- 
tive: readily  adaptable  to  changing  markets: 
and  have  workers  who  are  flexible  enough 
to  learn  new  tasks  quickly.  Small  businesses 
meet  those  criteria  easUy.  Because  of  that, 
the  Conference  attendees  agreed  that  In 
many  ways  small  and  medium  sized  compa- 
nies offer  America's  best  hope  of  regaining 
competitiveness  in  the  world  market. 

The  1984  Conference  on  Small  Business 
also  recognized  that  government  must  play 
the  leading  role  in  providing  a  well-educated 
work  fon»— a  crucial  ingredient  for  busi- 
nesses to  compete  in  international  markets. 
Specifically,  the  Conference  formally  rec- 
ommended that  government  Improve  the 
availability  of  information  on  international 
trade  requirements,  techniques,  and  oppor- 
tunities by  encouraging  foreign  language 
and  cross-culture  training  at  all  levels  of 
education.  Delegates  pointed  out  that  many 
small  business  people  lack  the  market  and 
cultural  sophistication  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign buyers.  The  customs  and  marketing 
strategies  used  successfully  in  domestic  sales 
may  simply  not  work  when  dealing  with 
buyers  from  Asia  or  Europe.  This  lack  of  ex- 
pertise and  the  mysticism  that  sometimes 
surrounds  international  transactions  Is 
often  an  effective  barrier  for  small  business 
people  seeking  to  enter  the  International 
marketplace.  The  small  business  conference 
delegates  recognize  that  without  foreign 
language  training,  Americans  engaged  In 
business  abroad  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. After  all,  "the  language  of  business  Is 
the  language  of  your  client."  B^xperience 
and  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
single  effective  method  of  developing  over- 
seas sales  Is  through  personal  contact.  In 
short,  these  delegates  reflected  a  growing 
awareness  within  the  business  community 
that  increasingly  competitive  world  markets 
demand  sensitivity  to,  and  communicative 
competence  in,  the  language  and  cultural 
background  of  foreign  customers. 

This  touches  on  the  theme  of  this  Confer- 
ence and  Is  what  I'd  like  to  discuss  now  in 
greater  detail.  That  is,  how  can  we  use  our 
educational  resources  to  enhance  interna- 
tional trade,  and  what  should  we  do  to  act? 

In  doing  some  of  the  research  on  this  sub- 
ject of  education  and  language  proficiency 
and  the  relationship  to  international  trade, 
I've  discovered  a  wealth  of  Information 
available.  There  have  been  a  multitude  of 
reports  and  studies  already  completed. 
Among  them: 

1.  The  1979  Report  of  a  Statewide  Task 
Force  on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Studies— a  group  appointed  by  the  Il- 
linois Sui>erintendent  of  Eklucation.  Their 
report,  known  as  the  "Illinois  Plan"  recom- 
mended a  5-year  phased-ln  program  for 
local  districts  to  improve  foreign  language 
instruction  in  Illinois  schools  but  contained 
no  mandates  for  implementation. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  International 


Studies  (1979).  The  Commission,  in  examin- 
ing the  problem,  said  "Americans'  incompe- 
tence in  foreign  languages  Is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous  and  It  Is  becoming  worse." 

3.  The  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education,  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  (1983).  This 
document  recommended  that  language 
learning  for  all  children  begin  in  elementary 
school. 

4.  The  July.  1984  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion—a bipartisan  legislative  body,  and 

5.  The  May,  1984  Report  of  the  Citizens 
Panel  on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Studies— another  group  appointed  by 
the  Illinois  Superintendent  of  Education. 
This  excellent  report,  submitted  to  the 
State  Board,  was  entitled  "Education  for 
the  Times  ...  In  Time— A  Report  on  the 
Need  to  Develop  the  Language  Proficiencies 
and  International  Perspectives  of  Illinois 
Citizens." 

Each  of  these  documents  reviewed  many 
different  problems  of  our  educational 
system  but  all  cited  in  some  way  our  defi- 
ciencies in  foreign  langiiages  and  Interna- 
tional studies. 

I  must  admit  that  as  a  parent  and  public 
official,  I  was  previously  unaware  of  the  real 
Importance  of  foreign  language  learning  for 
students.  During  the  course  of  my  research. 
In  reviewing  all  of  these  studies,  I  discovered 
facts  that  I  consider  nothing  short  of  learn- 
ing—facts such  as  these: 

A  1980  State-by-SUte  survey  of  high 
school  diploma  requirements  found  that 
only  8  states  require  high  schools  to  offer 
foreign  language  instruction,  but  none  re- 
quired students  to  take  the  courses. 

Only  approximately  25%  of  Illinois  high 
school  students  have  studied  a  2nd  lan- 
guage. And.  even  though  it  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  four  to  six  years  of  study  are 
needed  for  minimal  proficiency,  only  «>- 
proximately  3%  continue  language  learning 
beyond  the  2nd  year  of  study. 

Only  approximately  1%  of  high  school 
students  study  the  less  common  langiiages— 
such  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  and 
Arabic— yet  these  are  of  critical  importance 
in  the  world  today,  being  spoken  by  more 
than  80%  of  the  world's  population. 

Only  8%  of  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities now  require  a  foreign  language  for  ad- 
mission, compared  with  34%  in  1966. 

The  U.S.  appears  alone  among  developed 
nations  In  its  attitude  towards  foreign  lan- 
guage learning.  Consider,  for  example,  that 

In  Germany,  2  foreign  languages  are 
learned  by  students  beginning  In  the  5th 
and  6th  grades. 

In  France,  foreign  language  learning 
begins  in  the  6th  grade  In  one  language  and 
a  second  begins  in  the  ninth  grade. 

In  Japan,  an  estimated  80%  of  all  students 
take  foreign  languages  beginning  In  sixth 
grade. 

In  Russia,  nearly  all  students  study  at 
least  one  foreign  language  in  high  school. 

The  1970  President's  Commission  reported 
that  our  weakness  in  foreign  language 
learning  "pose  a  threat  to  America's  sectirl- 
ty  and  economic  viability." 

This  last  point,  economic  viability,  is  the 
focus  of  my  remarks  today.  As  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Export  Council  and  Export  Development 
Authority,  I'm  concerned  about  our  ability 
to  function  In  the  world  marketplace.  Our 
exports  mean  Jobs  for  our  people.  There's 
no  question  that  much  of  our  future  eco- 
nomic growth   In  Illinois  will  come   from 


international  trade.  Our  business  must  com- 
pete in  a  world  economy.  But  our  lack  of 
foreign  language  competence  will  undoubt- 
edly diminish  our  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively. 

As  in  so  many  areas,  we  can  point  to  the 
Japanese  as  a  prime  example.  I  don't  believe 
the  Japanese  are  technologically  superior  to 
us.  nor  are  their  workers  any  better.  But, 
there  are  an  estimated  10,000  English-speak- 
ing Japanese  in  this  country  representing 
Japan's  businesses.  In  contrast,  only  a  few 
hundred  American  business  representatives 
are  in  Japan  and  only  a  handful  are  profi- 
cient in  Japanese.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  clear— our  economic  viability  does 
rest  on  language  proficiency.  A  former  U.S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated 
and  I  quote:  "Our  linguistic  parochialism 
has  had  a  negative  effect  on  our  trade  bal- 
ance. In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  mo«t  subtle 
nontariff  barriers  to  our  export  expansloiL" 

But  even  beyond  clear  business  consider- 
ations, we  must  also  recognize  that  foreign 
language  learning  and  International  studies 
are  important  in  understanding  other  cul- 
tures. The  world  is  growing  smaller  and  our 
children  must  be  prepared  to  Interact  with 
other  peoples.  My  friend  (and  former  Lieu- 
tenant Governor)  Paul  Simon  very  elo- 
quently stated  this  when  he  wrote  and  I 
quote:  "Language  is  a  key  to  opening  minds 
and  attitudes.  To  speak,  read,  write,  and  un- 
derstand another  language  is  the  beginning 
of  understanding  other  people.  If  we  do  not 
understand  others'  dreams,  hopes,  and  mis- 
eries—If  we  live  In  a  narrow,  closeted 
world— we  will  fail  to  elect  and  select  leaders 
who  can  take  us  down  the  difficult  pathway 
to  peace.  Leadership  cannot  be  too  far 
ahead  of  those  who  follow  or  It  Is  no  longer 
leadership.  A  self-centered  uninformed 
public  is  unlikely  to  choose  those  who  wU] 
make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  for  build- 
ing a  solid  foundation  for  world  peace  and 
Justice."  End  Quote. 

Congressman  Simon  attempted  to  address 
the  need  for  foreign  language  competence 
by  Introducing  the  Foreign  Language  Assist- 
ance for  National  Security  Act  of  1983.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  but  unfortunately 
died  in  the  Senate.  It  would  have  provided 
grants  to  promote  the  growth  of.  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of,  foreign  language  in- 
struction at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
post-secondary  levels.  The  bill  would  have 
been  a  good  first  step,  and  I  hope  Paul 
Simon  reintroduces  it  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
next  year. 

We  must  realize,  of  course,  that  language 
competence  cannot  be  established  over- 
night. But  it  is  necessary  that  we  as  a  socie- 
ty recognize  the  Importance  of  developing 
the  foreign  language  competence  and  inter- 
national sensitivities  of  our  students.  In  my 
opinion,  foreign  languages  and  international 
studies  should  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  our  schools.  They 
should  be  viewed  as  every  bit  as  basic  and 
fundamental  as  English,  Math.  Science,  and 
Social  Studies  (and  as  important  as  the 
newly-recommended  training  in  computer 
science).  In  its  report  entitled  "A  Nation  at 
Risk"  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  agreed  that  curriculum 
standards  must  be  strengthened  and  said 
and  I  quote: 

"Achieving  proficiency  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ordinarily  requires  from  4  to  6  years 
of  study  and  should,  therefore,  be  started  in 
the  elementary  grades.  We  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable that  students  achieve  such  proficien- 
cy l>ecause  study  of  a  foreign  language  In- 
troduces students  to  non-English  spealdng 


cultures,  heightens  awareness  and  compre- 
hension of  one's  native  tongue,  and  serves 
the  Nation's  needs  in  commerce,  diplomacy. 
defense,  and  education."  E^d  <3uote. 

In  short,  while  I  agree  with  the  view  that 
our  school  should  "return  to  the  basics."  I 
believe  we  must  include  this  issue  of  lan- 
guage competence  in  the  overall  discussion 
of  education  reform— in  Illinois  and 
throughout  the  nation. 

Certainly,  basic  sIlIUs  are  important.  We 
have  young  people  graduating  from  our 
schools  without  having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  successfully  compete  in  a 
rapidly  changing  society.  The  people  of  this 
State  have  long  demanded  an  excellent  edu- 
cational system.  But  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cational system  is  determined,  finally,  by 
what  our  children  leam— and  then  what 
they  can  do  with  that  knowledge. 

Historically,  the  State  has  promoted  local 
control  of  schools  and  has  confined  its  role 
to  suggesting  means  of  improvement.  State 
mandates  and  regulations  may  conflict  with 
local  priorities  and  in  many  cases  are  not 
adequately  funded. 

Traditionally.  I  have  opposed  many  State 
mandates  on  local  schools.  But  this  is  the 
time  when  educational  reform  is  being  thor- 
oughly discussed.  All  of  us— local  officials, 
legislators,  educators,  business  people,  and 
parents— must  examine  the  organization 
and  funding  of  our  schools.  We  must  evalu- 
ate the  curriculum  and  review  standards. 
We  must  fundamentally  redefine  our  com- 
mitment to  education— what  we  want  to 
achieve  and  how  we  want  to  achieve  it.  It  is 
within  the  context  of  this  debate  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  examine  the  importance  of 
foreign  language  competence. 

In  my  view,  a  persuasive  case  has  been 
made  for  the  compelling  need  to  develop, 
through  our  educational  system  in  this 
State,  the  language  competence  and  inter- 
national sensitivities  of  our  citizens.  Foreign 
language  proficiency  clearly  plays  a  funda- 
mental role  In  technology  transfer  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Language  learning  has 
a  clear,  positive  effect  on  the  acquisition  of 
verbal  and  other  cognitive  sUUs.  And  In  Illi- 
nois, one  of  the  nation's  leading  exporting 
states,  our  future  economic  strength— in 
trade,  industry,  finance,  agriculture,  and 
tourism— rests  on  our  foreign  language  com- 
petence and  our  understanding  of  other  cul- 
tures. World  markets  are  increasingly  com- 
petitive, and  as  I  mentioned,  business  lead- 
ers are  increasingly  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  international  business 
is  the  language  spoken  by  present  and  po- 
tential customers. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

On  the  national  level.  President  Reagan 
declared:  "I  urge  parents  and  community 
and  business  leaders  alike  to  Join  educators 
in  encouraging  our  youth  to  begin  the  study 
of  foreign  language  at  an  early  age  and  to 
continue  the  study  of  this  language  until  a 
significant  level  of  proficiency  has  been 
achieved."  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  "the 
strengthening  of  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures."  and  I  previously  men- 
tioned Congressman  Simon's  legislation. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
In  Eklucation  recommended  sweeping  educa- 
tional reforms,  but  stated  that  states  and  lo- 
calities have  "the  primary  responsibility  for 
financing  and  governing  the  schools.  ..." 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Commission  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  identi- 
fy and  help  fund  "the  national  interest  in 
education."  With  all  the  reforms,  the  ques- 
tion is.  who  pays?  I  believe  we  should  expect 
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that  no  concrete  corrective  measures  will  be 
undertaken  Immediately  at  the  Federal 
level  to  address  the  need  for  language  com- 
petence. 

So  what  should  we  do  at  the  State  level?  I 
believe  we  should  act  immediately  to  imple- 
ment the  reconunendations  of  the  report 
submitted  by  the  State  Board  Citizens  Panel 
in  May  of  this  year.  Specifically,  we  should 
recognize  Foreign  Languages  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  as  a  "fundamental  area  of 
learning."  We  should  begin  now  to  phase  In 
a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  and 
expand  the  teaching  of  languages  and  inter- 
national studies— beginning  in  the  elementa- 
ry grades  and  continuing  at  least  through 
our  secondary  schools. 

We  in  Illinois  have  already  identified  the 
problem  and  taken  some  steps  to  address  it. 
The  "Illinois  Plan"  approved  In  1979  has  sU- 
ready  provided  5  years  of  experience,  data 
collection,  and  technical  assistance.  In  early 
1984.  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  2-year  language  requirement  for 
high  school  e^aduation— a  mandate  apply- 
ing to  over  116,000  high  school  students  In 
the  city.  These  are  good  first  steps,  but  we 
must  make  the  firm  commitment  to  provide 
foreign  language  instruction  to  all  our  stu- 
dents in  Illinois. 

We  must  act  now.  As  recommended  by  the 
Citizens  I*anel,  we  should  develop  the  neces- 
sary staff  improvements.  curriculum 
changes,  public  support,  and  Implementa- 
tion strategies  to  help  assure  the  language 
competence  and  international  sensitivities 
of  our  children.  Local  school  districts  are 
simply  not  presently  responding  adequately 
to  this  need.  Therefore,  the  State  should 
now  launch  a  bold  initiative  to  commit  the 
resources  necessary  to  support  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  program.  We  need 
decisive  leadership  from  the  State  Board, 
the  Governor,  and  the  General  Assembly— 
and  we  need  to  generate  the  support  of  the 
public  by  assuring  they  understand  the  im- 
portance of  langage  and  international  stud- 
ies. I  believe  the  public  voill  understand— a 
University  of  Michigan  survey  reported  that 
75%  of  Americans  believe  that  language 
learning  ihonld  begin  in  elementary  schools. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  have  both  uryed  that  language 
learning  for  all  children  begin  In  elementary 
school— and  should  continue  for  4-6  years. 
To  assure  our  future  economic  viability,  we 
should  make  this  recommendation  a  re- 
quirement. The  time  has  come  to  move 
beyond  reconunendations  and  act  to  imple- 
ment them. 

The  1985  Session  of  the  Legislature  will 
surely  deal  with  the  subject  of  educational 
reform.  Problems  must  be  dealt  with  and  so- 
lutions must  be  found.  Some  solutions  may 
be  costly.  But  there  can  be  no  quick  fix.  The 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation warned  of  a  "rising  tide  of  mediocri- 
ty" in  our  schools.  The  President  has  called 
for  implementing  the  proposed  reforms  at  a 
cost  of  $14  billion  to  states  and  local  com- 
munities. Clearly,  a  solution  of  this  magni- 
tude will  require  a  Joint,  concerted  effort  by 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  federal 
government. 

But  we  have  no  alternative.  Our  nation's 
strength  will  be  based  on  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  our  children.  If  we  allow  our 
schools  to  graduate  "mediocre"  students, 
our  economic  competitiveness  will  surely 
suffer. 

The  current  climate  for  educational 
reform  provides  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  so  that  our  children 


are  prepared  for  the  future.  Languages  and 
international  studies  are  linked  to  excel- 
lence in  education— we  must  understand 
they  are  as  fundamental  to  a  sound  educa- 
tion as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  Citizens  Panel  dedicated  its  report  to 
the  class  of  2001— pointing  out  that  children 
bom  this  year  (including  my  grandson)  will 
likely  graduate  from  high  school  in  that 
year.  Our  education  system  must  prepare 
them  for  living  and  working  in  an  ever- 
shrinking  world.  As  evidenced  by  events  of 
the  past  decade— with  oil  and  grain  embar- 
goes, increasing  3rd  world  debt,  and  advanc- 
ing technology— the  world's  economy  is  to- 
tally interdependent.  Americans  must  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  world  Issues— and 
to  gain  that  understanding  we  mual  increase 
our  language  competence  and  our  gensltivi- 
ties  to  other  cultures.  We  mxut  begin  now  to 
Improve  our  educational  system,  so  that  our 
children  (and  our  grandchildren)  will  be 
prepared  for  the  world  of  the  2l8t  century.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE IN  UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
niarks  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
January  1918  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence in  Ukraine.  This  proclama- 
tion in  Kiev  was  the  culmination  of 
the  Ukrainian  national  movement, 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Russian 
czar,  and  the  tritmiph  over  200  years 
of  imperialistic  Rtissian  rule.  The 
Ukrainian  Republic,  however,  was 
forced  to  wage  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Red  and  White  Russians  in  the 
east,  and  against  the  Poles  In  the  west. 
By  1920,  the  Communists  shattered 
the  Ukrainian  defense,  and  succeeded 
in  occupying  Ukraine. 

Each  July  Fourth,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  celebrate  the  birth  of 
their  independence.  January  22  should 
be  a  similarly  great  day  for  all  Ukrain- 
ians. Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  The  50 
million  people  in  Ukraine  are  forbid- 
den to  celebrate  this  date  by  the  op- 
pressive Russian  Government.  More- 
over, any  nationalistic  movement  from 
Ukraine,  on  this,  or  any  other  day,  is 
instantly  squelched,  and  "perpetra- 
tors" are  imprisoned  for  "anti-Soviet 
behavior"  pursuant  to  the  Soviet 
criminal  code. 

For  over  3  million  Ukrainians  and 
their  descendents  living  outside 
Ukraine,  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  are  of  paramount  Im- 
portance. Observances  held  to  com- 
memorate Ukrainian  independence  are 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  world  that 
Ultraine  was  Independent,  at  one  time, 
and  that  the  international  community 
must  recognize  this  historic  fact  and 
accept  it  in  accordance  with  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  all  peoples. 

My  empathy  for  the  Ukrainians  In 
their  struggle  against  the  dictatorial 
Soviet  regime  led  me  to  introduce  a 
resolution  In  the  last  Congress  that 
proclaimed  a  day  for  mournful  com- 
memoration of  the  great  famine  in 
Ukraine  during  the  year  1933,  deliber- 
ately inflicted  upon  them  by  the  impe- 


rialistic policy  of  Moscow.  Moscow'.^ 
purpose  was  to  destroy  the  intellectua: 
elite  and  large  segments  of  the  popula 
tion  of  Ukraine  and  thus  enhance  its 
totalitarian  Commimist  rule  over  the 
conquered  Ukrainian  Nation.  This  res- 
olution, which  passed  the  House  and 
Senate,  also  issued  a  warning  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  continued  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Nation,  as  well 
as  other  non-Russian  nations  within 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, constitutes  a  threat  to  world 
peace  and  normal  relations  among  the 
peoples  of  E]urope  and  the  world  at 
large. 

Let  us  not  forget  these  times  in 
Ukrainian  history,  for  they  show  the 
courage  of  a  people  determined  not  to 
acquiesce  to  the  ruthlessness  of  a  ty- 
rannical regime.  Let  us  recognize  Jan- 
uary 22  as  a  date  of  historical  signifi- 
cance, not  only  to  Ukrainians,  but  to 
all  people,  throughout  the  world,  who 
espouse  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


THE  WRITING  OF  JEFFREY 
SCHEUER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  Presidential  election  gave 
good  cause  for  many  to  comment  on 
the  choice  before  the  electorate  and 
what  the  choice  would  mean.  It  was 
not  to  be — or  so  we  were  told— a  choice 
just  between  two  men.  Rather  be- 
tween two  visions.  It  was  also  to  be 
something  of  a  referendimj  on  liberal- 
ism, although  few  gave  the  word  any 
more  definition  than  some  references 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal. 

Jeffrey  Scheuer's  writing  proved  an 
exception.  He  brought  true  definition 
to  liberalism  and  the  ramifications  of 
subscribing  to  a  liberal  or  conservative 
view.  We  would  all  do  well  to  read 
what  he  wrote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tliat  two  of  Jef- 
frey Scheuer's  op-eds  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow: 
tProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  14. 1984] 
Altkrmativi  Visions  or  Frkkdoii 
(By  Jeffrey  Scheuer) 

This  year's  presidential  campaign  offers  a 
dramatic  choice.  The  President  got  it  right 
when  he  said,  in  accepting  his  party's  nomi- 
nation, that  it's  a  choice  "between  two  dif- 
ferent visions  of  the  future,  two  fundamen- 
tally different  ways  of  governing." 

On  the  surface,  it  is  a  difference  of  per- 
spective on  all  of  the  particular  issues  that 
Inform  our  political  dialogue— from  tax 
policy  to  gun  control.  But  in  fact  such  issues 
are  merely  kindling  in  the  hardwood  fires  of 
ideological  debate.  They  are  fueled  by  un- 
derlying differences  of  philosophy:  different 
views  of  equality  and  Justice  on  one  level: 
but.  ultimately,  different  conceptions  of 
human  freedom. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  obscure.  We  all 
value  freedom,  not  by  accident,  but  because 
it  la  a  special  value,  unlike  any  other:  the 


very  gateway  to  our  other  values.  We  can 
pursue  no  end  without  the  freedom  to  do  so. 
More  than  what  we  choose,  we  value  choice 
Itself.  Nevertheless.  In  moral  and  political 
terms,  we  understand  freedom  in  different 
and  competing  ways. 

In  the  view  of  President  Reagan  and  his 
supporters,  freedom  is  an  essentially  simple 
value,  and  the  primary  Impediment  to  free- 
dom is  government.  On  that  principal,  con- 
servatives advocate  economic  laiitez-faire 
and  Social  Darwinism;  any  governmental  In- 
terference in  the  marketplace  abridges  free- 
dom. Clearly,  the  conservative  argument 
has  simplicity  on  Its  side. 

In  the  liberal  view,  however— the  view  Im- 
plicit In  Walter  Mondale's  appeal  for  our 
vote— freedom  is  a  very  complex  value. 
Prom  this  perspective,  the  state  is  Just  one 
potential  impediment  to  Individual  liberty, 
and  its  moral  function  Is  to  neutralize  an- 
other, more  basic  kind  of  Impediment.  This 
latter  impediment  is  the  freedom  of  other 
individuals  and  Institutions— from  pickpock- 
ets to  industrial  polluters. 

The  liberal  thus  follows  Lincoln's  dictum, 
that  freedom  for  the  wolf  is  not  the  same  as 
freedom  for  the  sheep.  The  best  govern- 
ment is  not  that  which  governs  least  or 
most  but  that  which  governs  Judiciously,  as 
a  liberating  force:  or  as  Mondale  put  it.  a 
government  that  Is  "off  our  backs,  but  on 
our  side." 

These  different  conceptions  of  freedom 
have  vastly  different  implications,  especially 
in  terns  of  economic  equality:  the  hard  ma- 
terial terms  of  who  gets  what  in  our  society, 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  opportunities. 
For  the  conservative,  formal  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  sufficient,  and  anything  more 
abridges  freedom.  But  for  the  liberal,  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  Is  not  enough  because.  In 
reality,  opportunities  and  rewards  are  Inter- 
dependent. Such  equality  does  not  abridge 
freedom  per  se,  but  merely  protects  ovine 
rights  against  lupine  license. 

Consequently,  conservatives  equate  eco- 
nomic freedom  with  capitalism,  tout  court; 
but  for  liberals,  the  "free"  market  Is  free- 
dom for  the  wolf:  an  engine  of  efficiency 
perhaps,  but  not  of  Justice.  Thus  liberal 
freedom  means  neither  unvarnished  capital- 
ism nor  socialism,  but  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  enterprise  and  owner- 
ship. [This  is  not  such  a  radical  idea:  taking 
a  public  bus  to  work  Is  a  socialist  act.] 

These  alternative  visions  are  essential  to 
the  statement  that  American  voters  will 
make  this  fall.  It  is  a  choice  between  a  more 
or  a  less  complex  view  of  human  freedom, 
and  the  correlative  rights  to  which  we  are 
entitled.  In  fact,  different  thresholds  of 
complexity  go  far  to  explain  differences  of 
political  Ideology— not  Just  this  year  but 
whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  make  politi- 
cal Judgments. 

Perhaps,  as  some  philosophers  suggest, 
freedom  is  an  "essentially  contested  con- 
cept." and  these  different  viewpoints  cannot 
In  the  end  be  reconciled.  But.  more  impor- 
tant, neither  can  they  be  dismissed  as 
simply  wrong  or  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
Although  we  are  hardly  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers, all  of  our  politics,  however  disguised 
or  corrupted  by  imagery  and  rhetoric,  con- 
sists of  such  ideological  discourse  about 
moral  and  phUosophic&l  questions. 

When  we  acknowledge  this.  Instead  of 
foolishly  dismissing  "ideology"  as  something 
obscure  or  irrelevant— when  we  realize  that 
basic  moral  values  are  always  at  Issues,  and 
freedom  most  of  all— our  political  dialogue 
will  be  that  of  a  great  and  mature  democra- 
cy. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  22, 1984] 

Why  Libkkal  Idbas  Won 't  Dix 

(By  Jeffrey  Scheuer) 

It's  been  four  years  since  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  delivered  a  ringing  oratorical  call 
to  liberal  ideals  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  New  York,  declaring  that  'the  dream 
shall  never  die. "  He  brought  down  the 
house  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  but  as 
the  chief  spokesman  that  year  for  liberal 
Democrats,  he  was  a  minority  voice. 

Now,  four  years  later,  as  the  Democrats 
prepare  to  fight  another  internecine  strug- 
gle, this  time  in  San  Francisco,  It  seems  it's 
still  more  fashionable  to  talk  about  "new 
ideas"  and  "rainbow  coalitions"  and  say 
that  liberalism  is  dead— even  though  it  ap- 
pears the  nominee  will  be  Walter  Mondale. 
an  archetypal  liberal  shaped  In  the  mold  of 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

But  If  we  set  aside  the  petty  political 
squabbles  of  the  primary  season,  and  take  a 
longer,  more  philosophical  view  of  this  ap- 
parent contradiction,  it  might  well  be  con- 
cluded that  eulogies  for  liberalism  are  pre- 
mature. Its  ailments,  though  perhaps  chron- 
ic, are  never  terminal. 

The  term  "liberal"  Is  of  course  somewhat 
ambiguous,  as  are  "conservative"  and  "radi- 
cal." But  liberalism  can  be  defined,  first  of 
all.  as  that  part  of  the  political  spectrum 
that  holds  Individual  freedom  to  be  para- 
mount among  moral  and  political  values. 
Second,  it  Is  animated  by  the  notion  that 
people  have  certain  basic  rights,  or  inviolate 
freedoms— not  by  virtue  of  birth  or  status, 
or  because  having  them  contributes  to  some 
greater  good,  but  simply  because  we  are  In- 
dividuals. Ultimately,  there  Is  no  higher 
good  than  our  freedom  Itself. 

Freedom  Is  the  primary  value  precisely  be- 
cause It  Is  the  gateway  to  all  other  values;  it 
is  the  currency,  so  to  speak,  of  our  moral 
economy.  My  private  ends,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  contingent  upon  my  freedom  to 
pursue  them.  Thus,  to  assert  the  primacy  of 
freedom  Is  not  to  choose  among  values  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  value  of 
choice  Itself. 

Liberals,  furthermore,  see  a  natural  link 
between  freedom  and  equality.  The  state  is 
not  the  only  impediment  to  freedom; 
Indeed.  Its  very  rattan  d'etre  is  to  equalize 
freedom,  thus  neutralizing  other  Impedi- 
ments—from pickpockets  to  industrial  pol- 
luters. 

The  liberal's  question,  then.  Is  not  wheth- 
er the  state  ought  to  regulate  society,  but 
how:  not  whether  government  should  be  big 
or  small,  but  where  and  how  far  it  can  be  a 
liberating  force.  To  do  this,  the  sUte  must 
be  variously  absent,  present  and  dominant 
In  different  sectors  of  human  society;  much 
more  than  a  "nlghtwatchman"  and  much 
less  than  a  "Big  Brother." 

Although  Uberallsm  undoubtedly  will 
revive  In  America,  it  faces  one  basic  and  in- 
herent obstacle,  which  I  would  call  the 
"complexity  factor."  This  factor  at  once 
suggests  a  final  defining  characteristic  of 
liberalism,  a  cause  of  its  present  malaise  and 
the  reason  it  Is  not  about  to  expire  or 
become  obsolete.  In  fact,  the  "complexity 
factor"  will  be  at  the  very  heart  of  the  polit- 
ical debate  this  November. 

Conservatives,  with  their  narrow  assump- 
tion that  big  government  Is  bad  government, 
tend  to  paint  a  tidy,  uncomplicated  picture 
of  the  power  relations  in  society,  thereby 
minimizing  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  our 
moral  obligations.  In  their  view,  capitalism 
is  the  essence  of  freedom,  and  socialism  its 
antithesis;  talent  always  triumphs  over 
brute  circumstance;  business  enterprise  is 


uniformly  a  force  for  the  public  good:  the 
rights  of  criminals  compete  with  the  rights 
of  victims:  military  might  equates  with  mili- 
tary security;  and  foreign  states  are  always 
unimpeachable  friends  or  blood  enemies. 

Such  a  view  appeals  to  order  and  tradi- 
tion, privilege  and  self-interest.  But  most  of 
all,  it  appeals  to  our  thirst  for  simplicity. 
Conservatism,  as  such,  is  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  bargain. 

Liberals,  however,  reject  the  notion  that 
the  world  is  so  simple  and  clean.  They  rec- 
ognize the  enormous  complexity  of  power 
relations  In  society  and  attempt  to  devise  a 
subtler,  more  intricate  network  of  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties,  freedoms  and  restraints. 

If  the  "complexity  factor"  In  this  era  of 
simplicity  limits  the  appeal  of  liberal  ideas, 
it  will  never  wholly  defeat  them.  Eventual- 
ly, the  electorate  will  recognize  that  free- 
dom for  the  wolf  is  not  the  same  as  freedom 
for  the  sheep:  that  self-interest  must  adapt 
to  public  interest  if  our  social  contract  is  to 
survive  change. 

For  the  Democrats  this  year,  philosophi- 
cal discourse  may  not  be  the  road  to  the 
White  House:  but  a  more  complex  and  so- 
phisticated perspective  on  public  policy 
issues  will  be  needed  by  whoever  expects  to 
assume  the  presidency.  The  complexities  of 
human  freedom  wiU  not  go  away.  It  Is 
tempting  to  ignore  them;  understanding 
them  Is  a  far  more  difficult,  more  interest- 
ing and  more  himiane  task— a  task  that  only 
a  truly  tree  and  liberal  mind  dares  to  under- 
take. 

(Jeffrey  Scheuer.  a  New  York  writer,  has 
Just  completed  a  philosophical  study  of  free- 
dom and  equality  entitled  "The  Freedom 
Nexus.")* 


MILESTONE  FOR  MICHIGAN'S 
MARONITES 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
February  3.  1985.  as  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  Maronite  Church,  St. 
Jude  Mission,  to  be  located  in  Harri- 
son Township,  MI. 

St.  Maron's  Church  and  its  commu- 
nity have  a  history  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  which  dates  back  to  the 
early  1900's.  Maronites  immigrating 
from  Lebanon  have  found  friendship 
and  hospitality  from  its  clergy  and 
members.  St.  Maron's  has  been  a 
haven  for  the  celebration  of  faith.  The 
parish  has  baptized  its  newborn  and 
burled  its  dead.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
joy  and  consolation. 

I  know  that  the  new  mission  will  be 
an  extension  and  continuation  of  the 
wonderful  customs  already  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  another  gathering 
point  to  share  a  rich  ctilture  and  herit- 
age and  continue  a  tradition  which  has 
enriched  the  entire  commimity. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  this  mile- 
stone of  the  Maronite  community  and 
to  wish  its  people  every  success.* 
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COSPONSORING  THE  LINE-ITEM 
VETO,  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 11 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  and  to  lend  my 
firm  support  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 11,  legislation  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Mattingly,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  authority  through 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Today,  the  U.S.  economy  is  healthy 
and  growing  without  significant  infla- 
tion. However,  continued  economic 
progress  is  threatened  by  overly  large 
Federal  budget  deficits.  More  to  the 
point,  increased  Government  con- 
sumption robs  industry  of  the  capital 
needed  to  put  ideas  and  people  back  to 
work.  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween financing  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  through  the  issuance 
of  new  debt  or  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  taxes.  Both  methods  are  equal- 
ly damaging  to  the  continued  vlbrance 
of  the  economy.  Deficit  financing  and 
increased  taxes  both  redirect  private 
funds  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
result  of  either  action  is  that  the  pool 
of  investment  capital  is  deleted  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  is  stifled. 

The  root  cause  of  mammoth  Federal 
budget  deficits  is  runaway  Govern- 
ment spending.  Since  fiscal  year  1965, 
Federal  spending  has  increased  at  an 
aimual  average  rate  of  11.2  percent. 
Since  that  time,  the  deficit  has  grown 
from  $1.2  to  $172  billion.  Continued  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit  through 
higher  taxes  have  failed. 

The  Federal  budget  is  a  disaster  in 
need  of  drastic  action.  Giving  the 
President  line-item  veto  authority 
would  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  getting  control  of  Government 
spending.  This  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  reject  specific  appropriations 
without  vetoing  an  entire  piece  of  leg- 
islation as  he  must  now  do.  The  line- 
item  veto  is  a  budgetary  reform  that  is 
the  simplest  way  to  cut  the  pork  out 
of  the  budget. 

Currently,  Congress  adds  pork  barrel 
programs  to  important  legislation  with 
virtual  impunity.  The  President  often 
hesitates  to  veto  an  entire  bill  which 
includes  wasteful  programs  for  fear  of 
destroying  vital  underlying  legislation. 
The  line-item  veto,  therefore,  would 
allow  the  Chief  Executive  to  eliminate 
waste  without  destroying  critical 
policy  initiatives. 

At  this  time,  43  Governors  have  line- 
item  veto  authority  over  State  budg- 
ets. Many  of  these  States  are  required 
by  statute  to  annually  balance  their 
books.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  tool 
we  can  give  the  President  to  control 
wasteful  Government  spending  than 
the  line-item  veto.  It  has  been  proven 
effective  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  now  should  be  implemented  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  lend  their 
support  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  39,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  Hon.  Gillis  Long,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:10  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  January  22.  1985,  at 
2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January  7, 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  foUowing  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 624,  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.    Gen.    Melvln    G.    Alkire,    218-32- 
199FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Thomas    A.    Baker.    551-42- 
0058FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Burshnick.  193-26- 
5025FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  D.  Canterbury.  416-48- 
0432FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  P.  C.  Cams,  578-48- 
9103FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  K.  Davidson.  540- 
36-0728FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     James     B.     Davis,     505-38- 
3274FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Dillingham,  484-34- 
4053PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Chris    O.    Dlvlch.    504-26- 
9714FR.  RegiUar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Farrls,  396-38-088 IFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    David    W.    Forgan.    355-26- 
6055FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Gordon    E.    Fomell.    331-28- 
541  IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  V.  Greer.  233-52-0 186FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Ralph    E.    Havens,    506-42- 
7223FR.  Reg\ilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Edward    J.    Heinz.    471-32- 
4675FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Henderson,  229-50- 
5595FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Charles   A.   Homer.   479-40- 
0449FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  M.  Loh,  577-60-2768PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  McDonald.  391-30- 
8426FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.     Mcr.te    B.    Miller,    489-30- 
3391FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Stanton   R.    Musser.    162-28- 
1587FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Oen.   Richard   M.   Pascoe,   563-40- 
1916FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   Jack   W.   Sheppard,   297-26- 
0603FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Leo    W.    Smith    II,    480-38- 
3800FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Spraker.  519-34- 
0395FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Steere,  559-40- 
3819FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  T.  Stihl.  559-38- 1457FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Swart.  Jr.,  047-26- 
881SFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bernard  L  Weiss.  146-24- 
6060FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ronald  W.  Yates.  410-60- 
4280FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624. 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 

Col.  Edward  P.  Barry.  Jr.,  029-30-0308PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Billy  J.  Boles,  238-58-4132FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Chalmers  R.  Carr,  Jr.,  218-34- 
7363PR,  Regxilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  E.  Chambers,  320-28-2492FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  Chapman.  377-30-4593FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  D.  Cherry,  553-50-6238FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  R.  Clapper,  Jr..  230-50- 
5888FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Maralin  K.  Coffinger.  568-42-9849FR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Keith  B.  Connolly,  521-36-8817FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Davey,  038-24-1370FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Rufus  M.  DeHart,  Jr.,  227-44- 
8633FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  S.  DeUigattl,  236-52-1610FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  EMckey.  473-32-5049PR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  

Col.  John  R.  Farrlngton.  021-26-1756FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Ferguson.  Jr.,  232-54- 
7487FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  R.  Pogleman.  198-32-5142FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  A.  Oagllardl.  Jr.,  039-22- 
4901PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Roy  M.  Goodwin.  289-32-0923FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Hopp.  461-6e-570flPR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Hugglns.  345-30-6778PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  R.  Keith.  358-24-9245PR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  W.  Larson  Jr..  518-40- 
4194FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clarence  H.  Lindsay,  Jr..  467-54- 
8378FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  A.  Maye.  542-40-2474FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  H.  Mears,  479-36-8868PR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Milnes  II,  577-54-3902FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Burton  R.  Moore,  495-44-7514PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  S.  Moorman.  Jr..  230-50- 
7745FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  C.  Morehouse.  50*-34-9291FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  W.  O'Shaughnessy.  121-28- 
0703FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  BasU  H.  Pflumm,  315-36-3785FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J.  Porter,  374-34-9295FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  F.  Record,  305-38-5936FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Rhodes.  Jr.,  505-38- 
3393FR,  RegiUar  Air  Force. 


Col.  David  H.  Roe.  512-40-5135FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.   James   O.   Sanders,    452-30- 1974FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  E.  Schramm.  504-30-5750PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Charles    J.    Searock,    Jr.,    571-48- 
9836FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  H.  Sistrunk.  426-62-3505FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  D.  Slinkard,  314-36-6303FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Roger  C.  Smith,  135-28-3905FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  W.  J.  Soper.  120-26-9841PR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  Spiers,  242-54-4404FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  SUpleton,  266-50- 1036FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles.  F.  Stebbins,  235-56-989 IFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gorham  B.  Stephenson,  243-52- 
4835FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Daniel  A.  Taylor  Jr.,  368-40-7867FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  J.  Teal,  543-38-9124FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Webb  III.  489-42-3861FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  WUliams  IV,  223-50- 
2466FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593.  8218,  8373,  and  8374.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

7*0  be  major  general 
Oen.    Miles    C.    Durfey,     165-28- 
Alr  National  Guard  of  the  United 


Oen.  Frank  L.   Hettlinger.   185-24- 
.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    Bobby    W.    Hodges.    452-48- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Oen.    Donald    L.    Owens.    554-38- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    Robert    W.    Paret.    152-18- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.  Paul  M.  Thompson.  526-52- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


Brig. 
5375FO 
SUtes. 

Brig. 
2973FG, 
SUtes. 

Brig. 
5520FG, 
SUtes. 

Brig. 
5140FG, 
SUtes. 

Brig. 
4345PG 
States. 

Brig. 
9519FG 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Nicholas  Annicelli.  Jr.,  039-16- 
9397FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Roland  E.  BaUow,  421-36-3412FO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Richard  W.  Bertrand.  515-26-7545FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Emlel  T.  Bouckaert.  370-30-2648FO. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Gene  A.  Budig,  507-40-3743FO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Wayne  O.  Burkes,  427-52-1173FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Drennan  A.  Clark,  530-20-4245PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Elliott.  Jr..  416-46- 
1499FO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Col.  Harold  R.  HaU,  564-38-3473PO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Harris,  432-48-8350FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Richard  R.  Hefton,  444-30-1508FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thor  A.  Hertsgaard,  485-32-6730FO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 


Col.  Harold  C.  Morgan.  175-22-6211PO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  David  W.  Noall,  529-30-6453FO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  William  R.  Ouellette,  005-34-9508FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Dudley  P.  Smldt.  478-40-0181FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Kenji  Sumida,  576-24-8286FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  726-07- 
3891FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Carleton  B.  Waldrop,  235-58-0642FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January  9. 
1985.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 

EDUCATIONAL  Programs 
Lilli  K.  DoUinger  Hausenfluck,  of  Virgin- 
la.  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1986  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Marcilyn  D.  Leier,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1986  (reappointment). 
Virginia  Gillham  Tinsley.  of  Arizona,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1986  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Mary  Jo  Amdt,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of    the    National     Advisory     Council     on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a  term 
expiring  May  8.  1987.  vice  Eleanor  Knee 
Rooks,  resigned. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Lloyd  George  Richards,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990. 
vice  Maureene  Dees,  term  expired. 

James  Nowell  Wood,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1990,  vice 
Martin  Friedman,  term  expired. 

E^UAL  EImflotmkht  OrPORTUmTT 
Commission 
Rosalie  Gaull  Silberman,  of  California  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1, 1990  (reappointment). 
E^xport-Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 
Richard  H.  Hughes,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  a  term  expiring  January  20,  1987  (reap- 
pointment). 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 
F>ur8uant  to  the  provisions  of  14  U.S.C. 
729.  the  following  named  commanders  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  permanent 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  the  grade  of  captain. 
William  H.  Maddox,     Albert  D.  Melendrez 

Jr.  Edward  E.  Ty»on 

Jack  L  Powell  John  H.  McConnell 

Martin  V.  Lake  Donald  H.  Hagen 

Maurice  D.  Laf ferty     Charles  P.  Marcus 
Ronald  W.  Rogowskl    Thomas  E.  Lewis 
Philip  C.  Wrangle        John  A.  Orippi 
Travis  H.  WUIU  William  J.  McLay 

George  R.  Merrllees 

In  THE  Army 

The  U.8.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 


sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a).  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Roger  R.  Blunt,  035-20-8871. 
Brig.  Oen.  Richard  O  Christiansen.  529- 
46-1666. 
Brig.  Oen.  Albert  E.  Gorsky,  514-26-3886. 
Brig.  Oen.  Jack  Strukel.  Jr.,  514-26-3746. 
Brig.  Oen.  William  P.  Sylvester.  Jr..  158- 
14-4348. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Paul  L  Bablak.  445-28-2226. 
Col.  Richard  D.  Chegar.  317-38-1059. 
Col.  Clyde  R.  Cherberg,  535-26-7531. 
Col.  Ronald  V.  McDougall,  570-50-7628. 
Col.  Douglas  J.  OConnor.  138-24-1999. 
Col.  Frederick  W.  Roeder.  135-30-2457. 
Col.  Felix  A.  Santonl.  581-58-4352. 
Col.  Paul  Skok.  131-22-4345. 
Col.  Richard  E.  Steamey,  353-28-7103. 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January 
11,  1985,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Charles  K.  Townsend 

To  be  lieutenant 
BClchael  R.  Johnson 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade): 
John  T.  lAmkin 


entign 

Alan  K.  Harker 
Jennifer  A.  Hill 
Michael  K.  Jeffers 
Scott  R.  Kuester 
Krlstie  L  Miller 
Catherine  A 

Montgomery 
JoAnne  A  Salemo 
Todd  C.  Sites 


To  be 
Michael  S.  Abbott 
ElmUy  Beard 
Catherine  J.  Bradley 
Michael  B.  Brown 
Jeffrey  S.  Cockbum 
Carolyn  S.  Coho 
David  A  Cole 
Elizabeth  A  Crozer 
Glenn  A.  Glosef fl 
Tamml  J.  Halfast 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8218,  8362,  and  8373,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  G.  Aten,  153-20- 
3767FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  G.  Mortensen.  561-40- 
0625FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  R.  Parrott,  001-20- 
7691FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  C.  Wahlelthner,  399-30- 
8303. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

CoL  Courtney  W.  Anderson,  503-26-2755 
TV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Dale  R.  Baumler.  369-30-1018FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Clyde  C.  Deckard,  Jr..  462-42-5881FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Dotson.  581-62-3309FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Domlnlck  V.  Drlano,  535-30-0797FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  P.  Ferguson.  374-30-0521PV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Freytag,  353-26-3830FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 
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Col.  Eugene  C.  Galley.  066-20-8703FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Clarence  B.H.  Lee.  575-30-7251FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Beverly  S.  Undsey.  311-30-M37FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  L.  Lively.  515-26-OM6FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  C.  Rapp.  lSe-22-8038FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  D.  Riddle.  309-34-4657FV.  Air 
F^rce  Reserve. 

Col.  Augustine  A.  Verrengia,  206-26- 
8316FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Wright.  275-28-3362FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 


IiiTRK  ARirr 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Paul  F.  Gorman.  034-12-6940  (age 
57).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

U.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  005-28-5597.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  007-18-5771  (age 
56).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Fred  K.  Mahaffey.  525-70-4649. 
U.S.  Army. 


The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Bemhard  T.  Mittemeyer.  195-26- 
9404  (age  54).  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3036,  to  be  assigned  as  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Army: 

To  be  the  turgeon  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Qulnn  H.  Becker,  491-28-4564, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg,  224-38-8254/ 
1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  B.  Kelso  II.  410-50- 
8737/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

TVj  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin.  255-36- 
1526/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  F.  McCarthy.  Jr..  030-24- 
9234/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoultz.  507-14- 
4415/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

Thc  Judiciary 

Herbert  Blalock  Dixon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  James  A.  Wash- 
ington. Jr..  retired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January 
18,  1985,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

DZPAKTMEirT  OP  THE  TRKASDKY 

James  A.  Baker  III.  of  Texas,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Richard  G.  Darman.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  R. 
T.  McNamar. 

DXPARTMEirr  OP  E^HBICY 

John  S.  Herrington,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

DEPAKmnrr  op  Edocatioh 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Education. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  thk  United  States 

John  A.  Bohn.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  a  term  expiring 
January  20.  1989  (reappointment). 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive     nomination     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  October  7,  1985: 
Department  op  Commerce 

Michael  Huf fington.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Law- 
rence. J.  Brady,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  January  3, 1985. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

IjCt  us  pray  together  in  the  words  of 
the  ecumenical  prayer  for  the  inaugu- 
ration: 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
giver  of  all  blessings,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  gracious  providence  bestowed 
upon  us  as  a  nation,  for  our  unity  and 
diversity  and  for  the  Judeo-Christian 
values  upon  which  our  national  life 
has  been  grounded.  As  the  President 
and  Vice  President  take  their  oath  of 
office,  grant  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies and  all  who  bear  responsibility  for 
the  public  good  Thy  blessing  and  di- 
rection. Grant  that  the  needs  of  the 
oppressed,  the  hungry  and  the  home- 
less, the  persecuted,  the  voiceless,  and 
the  powerless  may  be  taken  seriously 
not  only  by  public  servants  but  by  all 
of  us  in  Thy  compassion,  for  Thy 
glory  and  honor.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


annual  report  on  Alaska's  mineral  resources, 
which  covers  calendar  year  1984; 

(2)  At  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  8. 
1985  and  said  to  conUin  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  seventh 
annual  report  on  Federal  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Programs  undertaken  during  Fiscal 
Year  1983; 

(3)  At  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  8. 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  second 
biennial  report  on  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, which  covers  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983: 

(4)  At  12:30  p.m.-  on  Wednesday.  January 
9.  1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  the 
1983  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Prevail- 
ing Rate  Advisory  Committee: 

(5)  At  12:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  January 
9.  1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmiU  the 
fiscal  year  1983  annual  report  of  the  Reha- 
biliUtion  Services  Administration; 

(6)  At  4:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  15. 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  truismiU  the  six- 
teenth annual  Highway  Safety  and  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Reports; 
and 

(7)  At  4:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  15, 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  13th 
Annual  Report  on  Federal  Railroad  Safety. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS- 
ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  Members 
present  who  desire  to  take  the  oath 
and  who  have  not  taken  the  oath? 

Messrs.  O'BRIEN,  HTLI.IS,  and 
CHAPPIE  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
You  are  now  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  21, 
1985.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  DC. 
January  21,  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
77i«  Speaker,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  8. 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmiU  the  third 


SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDE3JT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  January  21, 
1985.) 


THIRD      ANNUAL      REPORT      ON 
ALASKA'S  MINERAL  RE- 

SOURCES—MESSAGE FROM 

THE       PRESIDENT        OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Anthony)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompans^lng 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  21. 
1985.) 


THE  1983  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  REHABILITATION  REPORT 
BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
■nON  COVERING  ACTlViriES 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRA'nON— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  21, 
1985.) 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAMS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 


THE    1983    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP 
THE       FEDERAL       PREVAILING 
RATE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE— 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  21. 
1985.) 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1970-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This    -bullet "  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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states;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  21, 
1985.) 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND  NA- 
TIONAL TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlts  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  January,  21. 
1985.) 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Janu- 
ary 3.  1985.  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  12 
minutes  a.m.),  the  House  stood  in 
recess  untU  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
aan. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Whittei*] 
at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  sitting 
Members  will  be  seated  in  the  rotunda. 
There  are  no  extra  seats  available.  So 
former  Members  cannot  Join  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  same  holds  true  for  spouses  and 
children.  They  can  neither  go  with 
the  procession  nor  be  seated  in  the 
rotunda. 

The  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  bearing  the  mace. 
He  will  be  followed  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  the  House  leadership,  com- 
mittee chairmen,  ranking  minority 
Members,  other  Members  in  order  of 
seniority,  and  the  officers  of  the 
House. 

The  Chair  would  encourage  Mem- 
bers, as  they  gather  in  order  of  seniori- 
ty, to  congregate  by  "classes"  in  the 
well. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  10. 
and  without  objection,  the  Members 
of  the  House  wDl  now  proceed  to  the 
rotunda  to  attend  the  inaugural  cere- 


monies  for    the   President    and    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes a.m..  the  Members  of  the  House, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 


ADJOURNMENT 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugttral 
ceremonies  (at  12  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House,  without  return- 
ing to  the  Chamber,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  10,  stood  in  adjourn- 
ment until  Tuesday,  January  22.  1985. 
at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344,  section  1014(e)  (H.  Ooc.  No.  99-15): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
quarterly  report  on  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Jobs  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  530«  (Public  Law  9S-8,  UUe 
I):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
certification  required  concerning  the  dis- 
bursement of  Military  Assistance  Program 
funds  to  Turkey,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
473:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  an  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  In  excess  of  appropriation 
or  apportionment,  pursuant  to  31  n.S.C. 
1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

281.  A  letter  frtHn  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  Defense. 
transmittlnK  a  report  on  aviation  career  In- 
centive pay,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  301a(e); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice 
of  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
structures,  family  housing  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  SC.  pursuant 
to  10  n.8.C.  2304  nt  (Public  Law  96-342.  sec- 
Uon  S02(b)  (9«  SUt.  747)):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics). 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice 
of  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  supply,  shipping,  and  receiving 
function  at  the  Naval  Ocean  Systems 
Center,  San  Diego.  CA,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt  (Public  Law  96-342.  section 
502(b)  (96  SUt.  747));  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
concerning  the  sale  of  defense  articles  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  In  excess 


of  150  million,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b 
(96  SUt.  1288):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  MUltary  Executive. 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board's  fiscal  year  1983  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  133(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
an  omission  from  contracu  of  a  clause  au- 
thorizing review  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  pertinent  books  and  records  of  the  con- 
tractor or  ills  subcontractors,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2313(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  reasons  for  the  dis- 
parity in  size  among  the  Offices  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-525,  section  1303:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  the  Bank  during  October  and 
November  1984  to  Communist  countries  a 
result  of  Presidential  determinations,  pursu- 
ant to  12  U.S.C.  635(bH2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  of  the  redpienU  of 
Rental  Housing  RehablliUtlon  and  Devel- 
opment Program  grants,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  1437o(n)  (September  1,  1937,  chapter 
896.  section  17(n)  (97  SUt.  1206)):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  the  assistance  allo- 
cated to  nonmetropolitan  areas  for  housing 
programs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-181, 
section  201(a><3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  CThalrman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-196.  "Health  Spa  C^onsumer  Pro- 
tection Act  AmendmenU  Act  of  1984."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-195,  "Pawnbroker  Industry  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-193,  "Olspus  AttaclLS  Courts. 
Northwest.  Designation  Act  of  1984."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-194,  "Binployment  Services  Li- 
censing and  Regulation  Act  of  1984,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

295.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-198,  "D.C.  Government  Compre- 
hensive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978/Retire- 
ment  Annuity  Pay  Reduction  Exception 
Temporary  Act  of  1984."  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


296.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-199.  "Mandatory  Mall  Receptacle 
Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-200,  "Closing  and  Dedication  of 
Public  Alleys  in  Square  1026  Act  of  1984, " 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-190.  "Apartment  House  Elevator 
Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

299.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-189.  "Mandatory  Lock  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-183.  "Real  Property  Tax  Appel- 
late Provisions  Amendment  Act  of  1984," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-182,  "Neglect  RepresenUtion 
Equity  Act  of  1984. "  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-181,  "D.C.  Confidentiality  of  U- 
brary  Records  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
DC.  Act  5-180.  "Mandatory  Mall  Receptacle 
Temporary  Act  of  1984."  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-178.  "Real  Property  Tax  Rates 
Setting  Procedures  Amendment  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-192,  "Elimination  of  Building  Re- 
striction Line  in  Square  2046  Act  of  1984," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

306.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-191,  "District  of  Columbia  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Act  of  1984, "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-197,  "Smoke  Detector  Act  of 
1978  Amendment  Act  of  1984. "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  F^iblic  Law  98-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-177.  "D.C.  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  Second  Amendments  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 


93-198.  section  603(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-179.  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  100  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  5-222.  "Closing  of  a  PubUc  Alley  in 
Square  1200  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-220,  "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
Birthday  Holiday  Conformity  Act  of  1984." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-219.  "Ambulatory  Surgical  Treat- 
ment Center  Temporary  Act  of  1984. "  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-217,  "Utility  Regulatory  Assess- 
ment Clarification  Act  of  1984,"  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-216.  "John  McCormack  Road 
Designation  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-214,  "D.C.  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  Temporary  Amendments  Act  of 
1984,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-215,  "Closing  of  Public  Alleys  In 
Square  454  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-213,  "Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Street  Designation  Act  of  1984,"  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-212,  "Closing  of  a  Portion  of  8th 
Street  NW..  and  the  Public  Alleys  in  Square 
403  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-211,  "D.C.  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Conformity  Amendmento  Act  of  1984," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Initiative  Measure  No.  17  (D.C.  Act  5-208), 
"D.C.  Right  to  Overnight  Shelter  Initiative 
of  1984,"  and  election  results,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 


D.C.  Act  5-204.  "ChUd  Abuse  Reform  Act  of 
1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

322.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-203.  "Extension  of  the  Moratori- 
um on  ReUU  Service  SUtion  Conversions 
Act  of  1984, '  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-202.  "Closing  of  a  PubUe  Alley  Jp 
Square  2974  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-227,  "AutomobUe  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-226.  "University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Trustees  Nominating 
Committee  Amendment  Act  of  1984,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-225.  "Life  Insurance  Amend- 
ments Reform  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

327.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-224,  "End  of  Session  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1984,  "  and  report,  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  93-198.  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  E>istrict  of  C^olum- 
bla 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-223.  "Arland  D.  WUliams.  Jr.. 
Memorial  Bridge  Designation  Act  of  1984," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-221,  "Adult  Protective  Services 
Act  of  1984, "  and  report,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  crhaUroan.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-200.  "D.C.  Commission  on  Base- 
ball Amendments  Temporary  Act  of  1984," 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

331.  A  letter  from  the  ChaUroan,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-228.  "D.C.  Cable  Television  Fran- 
chise Award  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  final  regulations 
for  the  1985-86  Pell  Grant  Program  famUy 
contribution  schedule— famUy  size  offset 
Ubles.  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section  431(dXl) 
(88  SUt.  567:  90  SUt.  2231:  95  SUt.  453):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  meetings  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notification  of  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  a  time  period  In  a  rail  carrier  proceeding, 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(k)<2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
projects  funded  by  the  private  sector  revolv- 
ing fund,  pursuant  to  FAA.  section  108(h) 
(97  SUt.  972);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovenunental  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
Presidential  determination  (85-3)  authoriz- 
ing aid  to  African  refugees,  pursuant  to  22 
US.C.  2601(cM3):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  intent 
to  consent  to  certain  third-country  transfers 
of  defense  equipment,  articles  or  services, 
the  export  of  which  has  been  licensed  or  ap- 
proved under  section  38  of  AECA  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-7-85),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2753(dHl):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
Transmittal  No.  1-85.  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of 
defense  articles  to  Brazil,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2798(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  intent  of  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776<b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

340.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  toward  a  negotiated  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem,  including  any  relevant 
reports  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2373(c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-16);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  po- 
litical contributions  by  Peter  S.  Bridges, 
Ambassador-designate  to  the  Somali  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
465.  sec.  304(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aKlXB);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  sUte- 
ment  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  331(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 


mitting a  report  of  surplus  personal  proper- 
ty distribution  programs,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  483(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Management  and  Administra- 
tion. Director.  Office  of  Administration,  the 
White  House,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  auid  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3S12(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  an  altered 
Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3S12(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting 
a  report  on  compliance  with  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act), 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b<J);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  (jovemment  Operations. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(cX3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  study 
of  alternative  budget  formulas  required  by 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  pursuant 
to  section  2906  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  Public  Law  98-369;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Ot>eratlons. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  evaluation 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3513(cK3>;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  com- 
pliance with  the  requlremenU  of  the  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


358.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  use  and 
distribution  of  the  San  Pasqual  Band's  Judg- 
ment funds,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-134, 
sections  2(a)  and  4;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  of 
the  Pala  Band's  Judgment  funds,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  the  court's  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  791(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Migrato- 
ry Bird  Conservation  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30.  1984.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Febriiary  18.  1929.  chapter  257. 
section  3;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  professional 
and  scientific  positions  established  under  5 
U.S.C.  3104  and  5  U.S.C.  5371,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  on  Chowan  River  Basin,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works).  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  on  Bogue  Banks  and  Bogue  Inlet, 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  an  annual  report  as  re- 
quired by  the  Methane  Transportation  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-512. 
section  9;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  disposal  of 
land  valued  in  excess  of  $50,000,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-568.  section  207  (87  SUt. 
175);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  effecU  of  amendments  to  the 
SSA  affecting  disability  recipients  under  the 
OASDI  and  SSI  Programs,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-265,  section  312;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  an  annual  report  from 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-294,  section  218(c)(1);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-294.  section  519(a);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
study  from  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 


entitled.  "Comparable  Worth:  Issue  for  the 
'80's",  about  solving  the  occupational  bias 
against  women,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9- 
478,  section  303(b);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  sUtus  of  actions  required  by  the  Urani- 
um Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of 
1978,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-604,  section 
114(a);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  second  aimual  report 
of  plans  for  providing  storage  capacity  for 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-425,  section  135(f); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  BJnergy  and 
Comnterce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Better  Management  of  In- 
formation Resources  at  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Could  Reduce  Waste  and  Im- 
prove Productivity"  (GAO/IMTEC-85-1. 
December  21,  1984);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-225,  section  307(dKl)  (93 
SUt.  1354,  1356);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  House  Administration  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Eiiergy,  transmitting  the  first  annual  deter- 
mination of  the  viability  of  the  domestic 
uranium  mining  and  milling  industries,  pur- 
suant to  AEA,  section  170B(a)  (96  SUt. 
2081);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Program  plan,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-124.  section  5(bK2KE)  (94  SUt. 
2258);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Eln- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting studies  detailing  Superfund  implemen- 
Ution.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-510.  sec- 
tion 301(aKl);  E.O.  12316,  section  8(cKl); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Ways  and  Means. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled.  "Department  of  Energy's 
Initial  Efforts  to  Implement  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-425,  section  304(d);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY,  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jenkihs, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 


Mr.   HucKABT.   Mr.   Stevrolm.   Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Rose  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Smith   of   Florida.   Mr.    Ruvd.    Mr. 
Erdrzich.  Mr.  DbWine,  Mr.  GucK- 
man.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  SxtrMP,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Dakhxl. 
Mrs.    Byron,    Mr.    SENSBNBREinrER, 
Mr.    Bilirakis,    Mr.   Slatteit,   Mr. 
Roberts.   Mr.   Oxlet.  Mr.  Rahall. 
and  Mr.  English): 
H.R.  531.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  recently 
enacted  substantiation  and  compliance  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  long-term  con- 
tracte    with    producers    to   remove    highly 
erodlble  land  from  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  to  use  soil  conser- 
vation practices  on  such  land,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.   533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  of  up  to  20  percent  of  cer- 
tain expenditures  by  the  taxpayer  for  soil  or 
water  conservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  534.  A  bill  entitled:  'The  Logging  Re- 
quirement Repeal  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANKLIN: 
H.R.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  vehicles  from  the  re- 
quirements of  section  280F  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  limiUtion  on  certain  property  used 
for  personal  purposes);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  536.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  substantia- 
tion requirements  contained  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  for  deductions  attribut- 
able to  business  use  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
propertr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET: 
H.R.  537.  A  bill  to  extend  reorganization 
authorities  of  the  President  under  chapter  9 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  to  extend 
certain  rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  of  the  Senate  under  such  chapter 
to  improve  congressional  oversight  of  Feder- 
al regions;  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Rules.  . 

H.R.  538.  A  bill  to  Improve  congressional 
oversight  of  Federal  facilities  and  provide 
certain  rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  such 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 

and  Rules.  

By  Mr.  MURTHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reoitla.  Mr.  LmrDiNS.  Mr.  Ridce.  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Ero- 
reich.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  MURPHT,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Davis.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    LUKEN,    Mr.    DiNGELL,    Mr. 

Traxler,   Mr.   McDade,   Mr.   Kost- 

MAYER,  Mr.  SCHULZE,  Mr.  Natcmer, 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Monsoh,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Kiloee): 


H.R.  539.  A  bUl  relating  to  certain  bilater- 
al arrangemenU  to  limit  the  ImporUtion  of 
steel  products  into  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  540.  A  blU  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  rail  rates  and  determinations  of  rail 
carrier  market  dominance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  541.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  contemporaneous 
records  with  respect  to  business  use  of  auto- 
mobiles and  certain  other  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 

H.R.  542.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Etomestlc  Allot- 
ment Act  to  Improve  procedures  for  the  se- 
lection of  Agrictiltural  SUbUlzation  and 
Conservation  Service  county  and  local  com- 
mittees; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  543.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
loans  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  aquaculture  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  operations 
of  such  persons  have  been  substantially  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster  for  3  or  more 
consecutive  years,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  544.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income,  for  purposes  of  Federal  Income  tax. 
Interest  paid  to  sellers  of  agricultural  land 
purchased  with  loans  made  by  such  sellers 
to  certain  farmers  and  ranchers  and  insured 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 

H.R.  545.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  substantia- 
tion requlremenU  contained  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  for  deductions  attribut- 
able to  business  use  of  panenger  automo- 
biles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARNES: 

H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  expanded  use  of  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  in  Central  America  and  the 
Carribbean  as  a  means  of  promoting  politi- 
cal and  economical  pluralism  and  strength- 
ening democratic  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tauke  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Knii>- 
NESS.    Mr.    Franklin.    Mr.    Hansen. 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.   Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer). 
H.  Con.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  intends  to  re- 
spond to  the  current  budget  crisis  in  a  fair 
and  evenhanded  manner  by   freezing  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
CosU    Rica's    neutrality    and    urging    the 
President  to  support  such  neutrality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Maria  Hurtado:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Hudson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cui  Zhixi: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  469:  Mr.  Blilxy.  Mr.  Rudd.  and  Mr. 
EIdwards  of  OUahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  ARMnr.  Mr.  Millxr  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Cobet.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Slacchter.  Mr. 
NiELSON.  Mr.  MooRHBAO.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Nbal. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Crane. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


14.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Lansing  Tri-County  Employment  Si  Train- 
ing Partnership.  Lansing.  MI.  relative  to  the 
CETA  program;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu 
cation  and  Labor. 

15.  Also,  petition  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  Martinsburg.  WV.  relative  to  peace: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  the  B'nai  Brlth  Cen 
tury  Lodge,  Riviera  Beach.  FL,  relative  to 
the  airlift  of  the  Jews  in  Ethiopia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERTA 
HUNTER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate the  life  of  the  great  Alberta 
Hunter,  who  departed  this  life  on  Oc- 
tol)er  17,  1984,  at  the  age  of  89  years. 

The  following  obituary,  by  John  S. 
Wilson,  jazz  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  reprinted  as  it  cites  the  many 
accomplishments  of  this  unique  artist 
who  is  certainly  deserving  of  tribute: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct  19,  1984J 

Alberta  Hunter.  89.  Cabaret  Star.  Dies 
(By  John  S.  Wilson) 

Alberta  Hunter,  an  internationally  famous 
blues  singer  and  cabaret  star  in  the  1920's 
and  30's  who.  after  two  decades  of  retire- 
ment, began  a  second  successful  singing 
career  in  her  80's.  died  Wednesday  at  her 
home  on  Roosevelt  Island.  She  was  89  years 
old  and  performed  until  last  summer. 

Miss  Hunter,  a  small,  frail-looking  woman, 
had  a  robust  singing  voice,  and  she  empha- 
sized the  best  of  her  songs  by  slapping  her 
thighs,  clapping  her  hands  and  snapping 
her  long  fingers,  setting  up  a  rhythmic  mo- 
mentum in  which  her  audiences  soon  joined 
with  shouts  of  encouragement  and  clapping. 

SHE  started  at  1 1 

She  sang  blues,  pop  songs,  show  tunes 
(she  played  Queenie  in  the  London  produc- 
tion of  "Show  Boat"  in  1928).  gospel  songs 
and  folk  songs:  she  did  material  in  French. 
Italian.  German.  Yiddish  and  Danish.  She 
started  singing  for  $5  a  week  in  a  Chicago 
honky-tonk,  became  the  toast  of  royalty  and 
International  society  in  Ehirope  and,  after 
deliberately  seeking  anonymity  as  a  nurse 
for  20  years,  achieved  an  autumnal  triumph 
in  her  80s  singing  at  the  Cookery,  in  Man- 
hattan, to  packed  houses  night  after  night. 

Miss  Hunter  was  bom  on  April  1.  1895.  to 
a  chamber  maid  in  a  Memphis  brothel.  Her 
father,  Charles  Hunter,  was  a  Pullman 
porter  who  died  before  she  knew  him.  As  a 
child,  she  was  known  as  Pig  ("I  was  quite 
messy  at  that  age."  she  explained).  But  her 
childhood  was  brief,  because  at  the  age  of 
11.  encouraged  by  a  report  from  a  friend  in 
Chicago  that  singers  were  being  paid  $10  a 
week,  she  got  a  ride  to  Chicago  with  one  of 
her  teachers. 

During  the  next  eight  years,  she  worked 
her  way  up  through  Hugh  Hosklns's  club 
("Where  the  pickpocket  women  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  show  me  how  to  live 
a  clean  life");  the  Panama  Cafe,  where  her 
fellow  singers  included  Florence  Mills  and 
Bricktop.  and  the  Dreamlsmd  Cafe,  where 
she  sang  with  King  Oliver's  Creole  Jazz 
Band,  which  included  Louis  Armstrong. 

Miss  Hunter  began  recording  in  1921  with 
Fletcher  Henderson,  the  pianist  and  band 
leader,  as  her  accompanist,  a  role  that  was 
taken  on  later  recordings  by  Fats  Waller, 
Eubie  Blake,  Sidney  Bechet  and  Louis  Arm- 


strong. At  the  same  time  she  began  writing 
songs.  One  of  them.  "Down-Hearted  Blues." 
was  Bessie  Smith's  first  recording,  made  in 
1923. 

"It  sold  a  million  copies  within  months," 
Miss  Hunter  recalled  55  years  later,  "and 
I'm  still  collecting  the  royalties.  I'm  too 
slick  to  let  them  cheat  me  out  of  that!" 

ON  to  new  YORK  AND  EUROPE 

Miss  Hunter  moved  to  New  York  in  1923 
where,  within  days  of  her  arrival,  she  re- 
placed Bessie  Smith  in  an  all-black  musical, 
"How  Come. "  at  the  Apollo  Theater  on  42d 
Street.  After  several  years  of  shuttling  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chlcacc  Miss  Hunter 
went  to  Eueope  and  lived  for  two  years  in 
London,  where  she  played  In  "Show  Boat" 
with  a  cast  that  Included  Paul  Robeson,  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwick  and  Mabel  Mercer,  who 
was  in  the  chorus. 

Miss  Hunter  came  back  to  the  United 
SUtes  later  in  the  30's,  and  appeared  In 
1939  in  the  play  "Mamba's  Daughters,"  with 
Ethel  Waters.  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War,  she  entertained  troops  over- 


Her  only  survivor  is  a  nephew.  Samuel 
Sharpe  Jr..  of  Denver.  There  will  be  no  fu- 
neral.* 


When  Miss  Hunter's  mother,  to  whom  she 
had  remained  close  all  her  life,  died  in  1954, 
she  decided  to  give  up  singing  and  do  some- 
thing "to  help  humanity."  She  enrolled  in  a 
practical-nursing  course  at  the  Harlem 
Y.W.C.A.  and,  after  graduating,  became  a 
scrub  nurse  at  Ooldwater  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal on  Roosevelt  Island. 

Miss  Hunter  worked  as  a  scrub  nurse  for 
20  years,  never  missing  a  day,  never  reveal- 
ing anything  about  her  past.  In  1977,  the 
hospital,  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
70,  made  her  retire.  She  was  actually  82. 

AN  nOfEDIATE  SENSATION 

She  was,  she  said,  "bored  to  tears"  with 
hei  new  "freedom."  When  she  attended  a 
party  for  her  old  friend  Mabel  Mercer  in  the 
summer  of  1977.  she  sang  a  few  songs  that 
so  impressed  her  audience  that  the  party 
led  to  a  six-week  stint  at  the  Cookery  in 
Greenwich  Village,  starting  Oct.  10.  1977. 

She  was  an  immediate  sensation.  Crowds 
lined  the  block  outside  the  Cookery  waiting 
to  get  in.  Her  engagement  was  extended  in- 
definitely and  she  used  the  nightclub  as  her 
base. 

Shortly  after  her  opening  at  the  Cookery, 
Miss  Hunter  was  commissioned  by  the 
movie  director  Robert  Altman  to  record  the 
soundtrack  for  his  film  "Remember  My 
Name. "  Miss  Hunter  wrote  two  songs  for 
the  film  and  updated  eight  of  her  old  num- 
bers. When  the  film  opened  in  Memphis  in 
October  1978,  Miss  Hunter  returned  to 
Beale  Street,  where  she  was  bom,  to  be  hon- 
ored by  the  city  fathers  on  what  was  pro- 
claimed AlberU  Hunter  Day  throughout 
Tennessee. 

To  the  end.  Miss  Hunter  lived  up  to  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  one  of  her  songs: 
"Don't  try  to  tame  me,"  she  sang,  "let  me 
have  my  fun.  I'm  having  a  good  time  living 
my  life  today  because  tomorrow  I  may  die." 

Glancing  around  at  her  audience,  she 
would  add.  "and  I  ain't  passln'  nothin'  by!" 

Miss  Hunter  was  married  briefly  to  Wil- 
lard  Townsend.  a  waiter  who  later  became  a 
union  official.  After  that  marriage,  she  said, 
"I  never  gave  marriage  another  thought." 
She  had  no  children. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senat«  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  23 

9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  briefing  on  worldwide  intelli- 
gence matters:  and  to  hear  and  consid- 
er the  nomination  of  John  W.  Shan- 
non, of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations  and 
Logistics). 

S-407.  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  hear  and  consider 
the  nomination  of  James  A.  Baker  III, 
of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subconunittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
certain  procurement  recommendations 
of    the    President's    Private    Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (the  Grace 
Commission). 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problems  of  the 
homeless. 

SD-138 

JANUARY  25 


9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  briefing. 


SR-222 


This    "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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JANUARY  38 


10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpoitation 
Science.  Technololgy.  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  November  1984 
space  mission  51-A. 

SR-253 

JANUARY  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985.  and  committee  riiles 
of  procedure  for  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Eiivironment  and  Public  Works 
Business    meeting,    to    markup    S.    178. 
Interstate    Highway    Funding   Act   of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1985.    and    related    measure.    Senate 
Joint  Resolution  8. 

S-406.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  III.  of  California,  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

SD-108 

JANUARY  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Task   Force   on   Selected   Defense   Pro- 
curement Matters  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Defense  procurement  process. 

SD-538 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    consider 
committee  budget  for  1985.  committee 


January  21,  1985 

rules  of  procedure  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  legislative  priorities. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Administrator,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   advertls- 
ments  promoting  the  use  of  alcohol. 

SD-430 


January  22,  1985 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  I*re8ident  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

He  has  showed  you,  O  man,  what  is 
good;  and  what  does  the  Lord  require 
of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God.— Micah  6:8. 

Righteous  God,  as  the  99th  Congress 
opens,  we  pray  that  the  Senate  in  all 
that  it  is.  thinks,  says  and  does,  be 
pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant  that  it  shall 
be  a  place  of  truth  and  justice  and 
mercy,  that  in  the  milieu  of  a  pluralis- 
tic society  with  thousands  of  agendas 
often  conflicting,  where  compromise  is 
necessary,  expediency  will  not  domi- 
nate. May  the  pressure  of  special  in- 
terests and  public  clamor  not  have  pri- 
ority over  truth  and  justice.  Grant  to 
each  Senator  wisdom  and  discernment 
to  seek  and  to  do  what  is  right  for  the 
common  good.  In  His  name  who  was 
incarnate  truth.  Amen. 


ing  the  order  for  Senator  Proxmire, 
be  under  the  control  of  Senator  Stat- 

PORO. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  order 
was  entered  yesterday  which  provided 
for  the  recognition  of  the  following 
Senators  today  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each:  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stappord], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  exclud- 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  special  orders,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
THURSDAY.  JANUARY  24.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, January  24,  1985. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time  be  reserved  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  FORMER  SENA- 
TOR  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  OF 
VERMONT 

GEORGE  AIKKM,  A  STATESMAN  PROM  VERMONT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  honored  to  join  his 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Stappord, 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  respected  former  Members, 
George  Aiken. 

As  we  begin  this  new  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  befitting  that  we  remember 
this  man  from  Vermont.  George  Aiken 
was  a  dedicated  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  His  hallmark  was 
candor  and  honesty.  In  the  long  hours 
of  Senate  duty,  George  Aiken  always 
maintained  an  unpretentious, 

thoughtful  manner.  But  when  it  came 
to  defending  the  dairy  farmer,  or  any 
other  matter  of  importance  to  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Aiken  was  heard  loud 
and  clear. 

George  Aiken  believed  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Senator  to  represent  the 
people  of  his  State.  He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  publicity;  just  results.  It  is 


this  commonsense  approach  we  will  re- 
member. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  in  debt  to  Ver- 
mont's George  Aiken  and  the  stand- 
ards he  set  for  us  and  for  those  who 
succeed  us.  As  Americans,  we  are 
thankful  for  his  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stappord]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
George  David  Aiken  of  Putney,  VT, 
who  enriched  the  U.S.  Senate  with  his 
service  for  34  years  until  he  retired  in 
1975.  died  in  Vermont  on  November 
29.  1984.  while  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session. 

At  his  request.  George  Aiken  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  the  State  he 
loved  so  much,  in  a  simple  ceremony 
attended  only  by  members  of  his 
family,  with  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
his  wife,  Lola.  There  was  no  pomp  or 
circumstance,  for  he  wanted  neither. 

Still.  I  do  not  think  he  would  object 
to  our  pausing  for  this  brief  point  in 
time  to  remember  him  and  to  talk 
about  him  in  this  Chamber  that  was 
so  much  a  part  of  his  life  for  so  long. 

In  the  great  compromise  that  helped 
to  create  our  Republic,  the  Founding 
Fathers  held  that  U.S.  Senators 
should  represent  moimtains  and  lakes 
and  forest  and  farms  as  well  as  people. 

The  wisdom  of  that  decision  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  in  the 
life  of  this  country,  but  never  more 
than  when  it  gave  to  this  Nation  the 
presence  of  George  Aiken  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

About  6  weeks  before  he  died, 
George  Aiken  was  honored  by  the 
dedication  of  a  simple  plaque  set  into 
a  rock  in  a  clearing  of  a  quiet  spot  in  a 
Vermont  forest  that  is  part  of  what 
the  98th  Congress  set  aside  as  the 
George  D.  Aiken  Wilderness. 

It  was  fitting  action  by  the  Congress, 
for  this  independent  New  Elnglander 
was  a  son  of  Vermont  whose  wisdom 
grew  from  his  roaming  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Green  Moxmtain  State 
that  he  loved  so  much. 

George  Aiken  was  a  man  of  many 
parts  who  retained  old-fashioned 
values,  even  as  he  remained  contempo- 
rary in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

He  continued  to  list  his  occupation 
as  "farmer."  He  insisted  that  being 
Governor  and  Senator  was  his  avoca- 
tion. What  an  avocation.  And  how 
lucky  we  were  that  he  chose  it,  be- 
cause he  ennobled  the  calling  of  poli- 
tics. 


This  "bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoicen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Indeed.  George  Aiken  was  bom  to 
politics.  He  once  told  an  interviewer: 

I  think  tiiere  was  an  Aiken  in  the  State 
Legislature  about  as  far  back  as  they  had 
state  legislatures. 

There  have  been  Aikens  in  Vermont 
since  1780,  when  Oeacon  Edward 
Aiken  settled  on  a  farm  high  up  in  the 
hills  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wind- 
ham. VT. 

George  Aiken  followed  his  father 
into  the  family  nursery  business  and 
farm  and  then  into  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature to  begin  a  public  career  that 
will  endure  as  a  monument  of  service 
and  integrity  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Although  he  was  defeated  "by  a  few 
votes"  in  his  first  bid  for  the  Vermont 
House  of  Represenatives  in  1923, 
George  Aiken  tried  again  with  more 
success  in  1931. 

Thus  began  an  unbroken  string  of 
election  victories  that  made  him 
speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Lieutenant  Governor, 
Governor,  and  then  U.S.  Senator. 

Through  the  years,  his  hair  turned 
white;  his  collection  of  red  neckties 
grew  to  outrageous  proportions,  and 
his  fame  and  reputation  spread  across 
the  land  and  across  the  oceans. 

What  never  changed  was  his  civil- 
ity—an abiding  sense  of  fairness  and 
decency  that  over  the  years  added  a 
special  influence  to  his  opinions  on 
great  issues — and  on  small  ones. 

What  also  never  changed  were  his 
puckish  smile  and  impish  manner  that 
were  just  right  for  the  role  he  was  des- 
tined to  play  in  the  American  political 
arena— a  wise  elder  who  remained 
always  the  patriot  and  never  the  parti- 
san. 

On  his  retirement  from  this  body  in 
1975,  George  Aiken  was  the  object  of 
bipartisan  accolade.  Henry  Jackson 
said  the  Vermonter  should  be  en- 
shrined as  "a  national  treasure."  Mike 
Mansfield,  his  old  and  dear  friend  of 
many  years,  noted  that  throughout 
his  Senate  career,  George  Aiken  re- 
mained "true  to  himself,  to  his  Nation 
and  to  his  State." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  President 
when  George  Aiken  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Gerald  Pord  was  President 
when  he  left.  He  was  fond  of  saying  he 
supported  Presidents  when  he  thought 
they  were  right  and  opposed  them 
when  he  thought  they  were  wrong, 
without  regard  to  party  labels.  And,  he 
did  just  that. 

He  also  said  a  lot  of  Presidents  solic- 
ited his  advice,  but  too  often  didn't 
follow  that  advice.  George  Aiken  used 
to  say  that  we  probably  would  have 
been  a  lot  better  off  if  Presidents  had 
more  often  followed  his  advice.  And, 
he  probably  was  right  on  that  score. 

But,  Presidents  and  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  often  did  follow  his  advice, 
and  the  Nation  is  the  better  for  it.  It 
would  take  more  than  is  available  here 
to  list  all  his  accomplishments,  but 


some  of  his  major  legislative  successes 
in  the  Senate  include: 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act;  the 
food  stamp  bill;  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act;  the  Water  Pacilltles  Act,  which 
brought  water  systems  to  rural  Amer- 
ica; the  Rural  Development  Act;  the 
Parm  Credit  Act. 

His  last  official  legislative  achieve- 
ment is  worthy  of  particular  mention. 

In  1974.  Congress  passed  George 
Aiken's  Eastern  Wilderness  Act,  which 
designated  15  eastern  national  forest 
areas  as  additions  to  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system  and  estab- 
lished an  additional  17  areas  for  fur- 
ther wilderness  study. 

Generations  of  Americana  were  thus 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  and  delights  of  eastern 
forests  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  development  forever. 

A  short  time  after  passage  of  that 
law  and  after  34  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  kept  him  from  the 
orchard  and  wild  flowers  and  berries, 
George  Aiken  headed  back  to  Ver- 
mont. 

This  uncommon  man,  who  combined 
greatness  with  humility,  wisdom  with 
simplicity  and  gentleness  with 
strength,  remarked  as  he  prepared  to 
return  to  his  roots  in  Vermont: 

I've  never  felt  at  home  In  Washington.  No, 
no,  Washington's  not  my  home.  Home's  up 
on  the  mountain  In  Vermont  where  I  always 
lived. 

Pew  men  better  earned  the  right 
than  George  Aiken  to  return  home  to 
enjoy  the  part  of  the  world  he  loved  so 
much.  And,  where  he  was  loved  so 
much. 

He  lived  out  his  last  years  in  a  house 
on  a  hill  in  Putney.  VT.  where  his 
father  had  a  farm  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  And,  when  he  died— in  har- 
mony with  nature  and  shunning  the 
use  of  artificial  life-support  appara- 
tus—George David  Aiken's  house  was 
still  on  a  dirt  road. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
several  news  articles  and  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press,  Nov. 

30,  1084] 

Aikxr:  a  Lcoxin)  In  Hit  Own  Tnix 

As  Vermont's  candidate  for  political  leg- 
endry,  Oeorge  D.  Aiken  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  virtues  that  have  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  people  of  the  state:  fierce 
independence.  Yankee  wit  and  plain 
common  sense.  / 

To  place  him  in  the  political  spectrum  is 
as  difficult  as  describing  the  manifold  facets 
of  his  character.  He  did  not  fit  Into  the 
mold  of  conservative  or  liberal  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  word.  Oeorge  Aiken  was 
simply  Oeorge  Aiken,  a  man  who  indeed 
represented  all  the  people  of  the  state  he 
loved  so  well.  And  his  political  accomplish- 
ments lived  on  long  after  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  Senate  colleagues  in  1975,  34  years 
after  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber. 
He  earned  the  title  of  dean  of  the  Senate 


for  his  long  and  valued  service  several  year- 
before  he  retired. 

In  more  than  three  decades  in  the  nation  s 
capital,  he  became  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  several  Republican  and  Democratic  presi- 
dents. Aiken  was  at  the  White  House  in 
1945  when  Harry  S.  Truman  was  sworn  in  as 
president  after  the  death  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over.  Truman  threw  his  arms  around 
the  senator  and  tearfully  said.  "I'm  not  big 
enough  for  the  Job."  Aiken  said  he  shared 
that  feeling  at  the  time.  Years  later,  he  re- 
marked that  Truman  grew  Into  the  presi- 
dency. 

Anecdotes  about  Vermont's  homespun 
senator  would  fill  several  books.  Colleagues 
sought  him  out  when  they  wanted  plain, 
blunt  talk  about  the  issues.  And  he  did  not 
disappoint  them. 

"There  are  some  people  whose  advice  Is 
worth  having."  said  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield.  ■George  is  one  of  them." 
Aiken  no  doubt  offered  his  trenchant  com- 
ments on  a  number  of  Issues  to  Mansfield 
during  the  friendly  breakfasts  they  had 
over  the  two  decades  they  spent  in  the 
Senate  together.  Theirs  were  contrasting 
philosophies— Aiken,  the  moderate  Yankee 
from  the  Green  Mountains.  Mansfield,  the 
Montana  liberal— but  their  relationship  ap- 
parently thrived  on  those  differences  and 
engendered  mutual  respect. 

But  there  was  more  to  Aiken's  political 
career  than  the  social  life  of  the  capital.  He 
was  a  champion  of  rural  electrification,  and 
many's  the  Vermont  farmer  who  today  can 
thank  the  senator  for  the  work  he  did  to 
bring  power  lines  to  the  house  and  the  bam. 
He  shepherded  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
construct  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which 
linked  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  created  significant  changes  in 
the  nation's  industrial  heartland.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  food  stamp  program  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  nation's  elderly  and 
its  low- income  families.  As  author  of  the 
one-half  of  1  percent  rule,  he  guaranteed 
that  Vermont  and  other  small  states  would 
always  receive  a  share  of  the  federal  lar- 
gesse that  was  parcelled  out  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Of  the  chief  executives  Aiken  knew,  he 
once  said,  "E^rery  president  has  done  some 
good  but  every  one  of  them  has  made  some 
mistakes  and  committed  some  sins." 

During  his  years  in  the  White  House, 
President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  often  sought 
out  Aiken  for  his  advice.  But  their  relation- 
ship cooled  considerably  after  Aiken  offered 
a  no-nonsense  peace  plan  in  1966  during  the 
Vietnamese  War.  "The  United  States. "  he 
said,  "should  declare  victory  and  get  out." 
While  some  doubtlessly  agreed  with  the 
idea,  the  administration  was  too  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Idea  of  achieving  its  own  goal 
to  appreciate  the  Vermont  senator's  homely 
wisdom.  The  war  dragged  on  for  eight  more 
bloody  Eind  divisive  years  before  another  ad- 
ministration recogrUzed  the  futility  of  the 
effort  and  withdrew  from  Vietnam.  Had 
Johnson  followed  Aiken's  advice,  thousands 
of  lives  would  have  been  spared  and  the 
country  would  not  have  had  to  endure  the 
painful  spectacle  of  Americans  clashing 
with  Americans  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

Commenting  on  Aiken's  suggestion  for  the 
pullout,  a  colleague  said  the  Vermont  sena- 
tor was  "neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove,  but  a 
wise  old  owl." 

Delivering  his  valedictory  to  fellow  sena- 
tors in  1975.  he  chided  them  for  their  "un- 
willingness to  assume  the  responsibility  that 


goes  with  authority."  Congress,  he  said,  was 
bloated  with  an  "unholy  expansion  of  com- 
mittees, subcommittees  and  staff  personnel 
which  has  mushroomed  to  an  unconscion- 
able extent  during  the  last  decade."  He 
called  for  a  reduction  In  the  salaries  of  the 
president  and  top  officials  in  government. 

Then  Oeorge  Aiken,  lawmaker,  lover  of 
growing  things.  Vermonter  to  the  core,  left 
Washington  for  his  home  in  Putney  to 
putter  with  his  plants  and  flowers  and  to 
write  his  memoirs.  And  he  perhaps  wrote 
his  own  epitaph  in  his  autobiography  when 
he  said.  "Looking  out  at  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  across  the  valley.  I  feel  very  small 
indeed.  I  know  I  am  bigger  than  the  viruses, 
the  insects,  the  bees  and  the  birds,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  arrangement.  In  my 
dictionary,  the  two  biggest  words  are  'Infini- 
ty' and  'eternity';  my  mind  cannot  define 
these  words  but  I  do  know  that  nothing  Is 
infinite  but  Infinity  and  nothing  is  eternal 
but  eternity.  Now  I  must  come  back  to  the 
earth  for  a  brief  stay." 

Even  though  he  now  has  become  part  of 
the  eternity  he  referred  to,  George  Aiken 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  Vermonters 
who  share  rich  memories  of  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
state's  political  legendry. 

tProm  the  Caledonia-Record,  Nov.  20,  1984] 
George  Aiken 

All  Green  Mountain  residents  were  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  this  week  of 
George  Aiken  at  the  age  of  92. 

The  great  Vermont  statesman  who  was 
bom  in  Dummerston  on  Aug.  20,  1892,  had 
the  distinction  during  his  long,  civic-minded 
public  career  of  serving  as  a  state  represent- 
ative from  his  community,  speaker  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Governor  and  from  1941  to  1975 
a  United  States  Senator  from  the  Green 
Mountain  State. 

He  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  for 
numerous  things  during  those  many  years 
of  public  service  including  his  call  for  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  from  Vietnam  which  we  be- 
lieve became,  in  effect,  the  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  And  he  will  certainly 
be  remembered  as  a  man  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  his  fellow  Vermonters  that  he 
was  re-elected  to  his  last  term  in  the  Senate 
in  1968  in  a  campaign  in  which  he  had  the 
nomination  of  Iwth  parties  and  spent  less 
than  $30.  And  as  area  residents  well  know, 
he  named  our  region  the  Northeast  King- 
dom. 

But  we  think  he  will  also  be  remembered 
as  a  truly  wise  Vermonter  who  continually 
made  sense  on  a  great  many  issues.  To 
quote  a  passage  from  Aiken's  book  "Speak- 
ing from  Vermont ":  "Bureaucracy  is  not 
and  cannot  be  nearly  as  efficient  or  produc- 
tive as  ordinary  competition.  Disorganized 
governmental  interference  (hardly  worthy 
of  the  name  of  regulation)  results  in  a 
demand  for  unification  of  activity  that  can 
lead  only  to  what  many  choose  to  call  dicta- 
torship. A  law-maKing  body  is  not  trained 
for  the  purpose  and  legislative  halls  are  not 
the  plsuje  to  develop  sound  business  prac- 
tices and  decisions.  Nor  Is  a  political  dicta- 
torship qualified  to  administer  business 
rules  and  regulations  to  popular  advantage. 
The  future  of  business  has  two  distinct  al- 
ternatives; If  it  is  protected'  by  regulation 
and  government  control,  we  face  a  static 
future.  If  it  elects  to  and  is  allowed  to 
ajvume  risks  in  competition,  it  can  Isad  to 
freedom  and  expansion. " 


These  words  are  as  relevant  In  the  1980's 
as  when  the  book  was  copsrrlghted  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company  in  1938. 

[From  the  Times  Argus.  Nov.  19,  1984] 
Gbobgb  D.  Aikzh 

The  death  In  Montpeller  this  moming  of 
Oeorge  D.  Aiken— Vermont's  elder  states- 
man, adviser  to  Presidents,  friend  of  the 
needy,  and  nurturer  of  wUdflowers— has  left 
Vermont  with  a  loss  unlike  almost  anything 
it  has  experienced  before. 

There  have  been  many  well-loved  leaders 
in  Vermont's  history,  but  few  as  truly  be- 
loved as  Vermont's  former  governor  and 
longtime  U.S.  senator.  His  passing  today  at 
the  age  of  92  is  nothing  short  of  a  death  In 
the  family  for  Vermont— the  loss  of  a  broth- 
er, a  father  and  a  grandfather  combined 
Into  one. 

Many  Vermont  leaders  have  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  say  in  a  few  words  what  it  might 
take  others  volumes  to  express.  But  there 
have  t>een  few  whose  clarity  of  thought  and 
brevity  of  words  have  had  a  greater  Impact 
on  as  many  human  lives  and  history. 

There  have  been  many  Vermonters  who 
have  carried  in  their  clipped  accents,  their 
dryness  of  wit,  and  the  weathered  lines  of 
their  faces  some  of  the  essence  of  Vermont 
and  Vermonters.  But  there  have  been  few 
who  have  managed  to  carry  the  whole  es- 
sence there  with  more  consistency  and  grace 
than  "The  Governor." 

As  Vermont  unites  as  a  family  to  mourn 
this  irreplaceable  loss  today,  perhaps  the 
most  fitting  tributes  to  Sen.  Aiken  will  be 
those  that  are  the  simplest: 

That  in  serving  In  high  places  In  Washing- 
ton, Oeorge  Aiken  never  lost  sight  of  Ver- 
monters. 

That  In  rubbing  elbows  with  the  powerful, 
George  Aiken  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
powerless. 

That  in  this  complex  and  often  violent 
world.  George  Aiken  put  honesty  first. 

[From  the  Brattleboro  Reformer.  Nov.  20, 

1984] 

The  Passihg  op  A  taoBsn 

In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  this  commu- 
nity has  lost  three  men  whose  Impact  on  the 
nation  and  the  world  was  enormous. 

Ellsworth  Bunker  was  one  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury's most  gifted  diplomats,  whose  skills  at 
mediating  conflict  made  him  an  ambassado- 
rial legend  from  the  Ifiddle  East  to 
Panama. 

In  music.  Marcel  Moyse  was  In  a  realm  by 
himself.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  flutists,  but  his  teachings  Influenced 
generations  of  musicians  In  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

And  now.  Oeorge  D.  Aiken  has  died. 

The  presence  of  these  three  great  men  in 
Windham  County— in  Dummerston,  Brattle- 
boro and  Putney— says  a  lot  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Vermont, 
and  Windham  County,  nourished  them.  Just 
as  their  presence  nourished  us.  We  are 
better  because  they  were  our  neighbors,  but 
the  whole  world  has  suffered  a  triple  loss 
because  of  their  deaths. 

Vermont  was  George  Aiken's  special 
world,  despite  his  years  of  influence  and 
power  in  Washington.  There  probably  are 
few  places  in  the  United  SUtes  where  one 
man  has  made  such  an  impact  and  such  a 
difference,  on  the  attitude  and  outlooks  of  a 
whole  people. 

He  symbolized  the  sturdy  independence  of 
Vermonters,  their  frugality,  their  common 
sense  and,  most  of  all.  their  integrity. 


His  face  was  etched  from  Vermont  marble, 
and  his  soul  was  formed  by  the  hard-scrab- 
ble sou  of  the  land  and  the  hiUs.  Like  Ver- 
mont, ills  style  was  simple,  unpretentious, 
and  deeply  compassionate.  His  influence  in 
politics,  in  government,  in  his  approach  to 
both  life  and  public  service,  has  been  so  pro- 
found in  this  state  that  it  virtually  has 
become  impossible  to  separate  the  man 
from  the  Vermont  myth. 

These  qualities  gave  Senator  Aiken  his  in- 
fluence in  Washington.  It  was  rare  even  in 
tiis  days  to  find,  in  the  capital,  a  man  of 
such  unpretentious  common  sense.  With 
few  exceptions— including  Sen.  Patrick 
Leahy,  who  succeeded  Aiken  In  the  Senate 
and  who  probably  is  closest  in  political  and 
human  spirit  to  Aiken  of  any  active  Ver- 
mont politician— it  Is  even  more  difficult  in 
the  phony,  image-conscious  Washington  of 
1984  to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  in  public 
life. 

Aiken's  advice  was  wanted  by  a  succession 
of  presidents  t>ecause,  although  he  was  a 
politician  of  few  words,  those  words  tiad 
enormous  wisdom.  Now  presidents  listen  to 
"media  advisers,"  pollsters  and  special  inter- 
est groups  with  many  axes  to  grind. 

It  was  easy,  in  his  later  years,  to  concen- 
trate on  Aiken's  homespun  qualities.  But  it 
should  never  be  overlooked  that,  in  all  of 
his  political  life,  he  was  a  very  shrewd  and 
ambitious  politician  who  understood  the 
nature  and  uses  of  great  power.  Its  force  for 
good,  and  the  possibility  that  it  can  be 
abused  with  terrifying  consequences.  He 
fought  all  his  career  against  those  abuses. 

In  Ufe.  Oeorge  Aiken  was  a  constant  re- 
minder of  what  politics,  in  its  very  best 
meaning,  should  be  all  about.  His  heritage  is 
imntense.  Vermonters  always  seem  to  have 
held  their  politicians  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  enlightened  common  sense  stand- 
ards that  Aiken  laid  down  in  his  long  career. 
It's  a  safe  bet  those  standards  will  t>e  held 
on  high  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Governor 
Aiken's  Influence,  and  the  momentum  it 
gave  to  Vermont's  way  of  political  life,  has 
been  too  great  to  diminish  just  t>ecause  he's 
no  longer  going  to  be  holding  forth  from 
Putney  Mountain. 

[From  the  Rutland  I>aily  Herald] 
George  David  Aiksm 

Vermonters  aren't  In  the  tiabit  of  elevat- 
ing public  officials  to  hero  status,  but  when 
George  D.  Aiken  died  on  Monday  at  the  age 
of  92  following  a  long  and  distinguished  po- 
litical career  he  had  reached  legendary 
standing  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
state's  citizenry. 

No  other  public  figure  of  his  time,  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  before,  was  held  in 
such  high  regard  y  the  people  of  Vermont. 
Their  opinion  of  him  was  repeatedly  record- 
ed at  election  time.  Other  poUtlcians  also 
won  big  majorities  at  the  polls,  but  George 
Aiken  enjoyed  a  degree  of  love  and  respect 
that  set  him  apart. 

He  was  honored  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments In  office,  for  his  service  to  the  state 
and  nation  and  for  his  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  Early  in  his  Senate 
career,  he  began  to  be  cited  as  one  of  the  10 
"best."  By  the  time  he  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1974,  he  had  acquired  a  national 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  common  sense.  It 
was  a  reputation  that  prompted  a  Senate 
colleague  to  say  that  he  should  be  declared 
a  "national  treasure." 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  he  was  neither 
a  hawk  nor  a  dove,  but  was  called  a  "wise 
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old  owl"  when  he  said  the  United  States 
should  declare  a  victory  and  get  out. 

When  he  began  his  political  career, 
George  Aiken's  political  philosophy  has 
been  described  as  a  combination  of  1890's 
populism  and  LaFollette  progressivism.  It 
was  a  brand  of  politics  that  made  him  a  con- 
troversial figure  during  his  years  as  gover- 
nor and  as  a  freshman  senator  when  he 
called  for  closer  regulation  of  public  utilities 
and  better  supervision  of  state  t>anJts.  He 
was  almost  alone  in  opposing  lend-lease  in 
the  Senate  before  World  War  II. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  call  among  con- 
servative Republicans  for  a  return  to  organi- 
zation politics  in  Vermont,  a  closed  primary 
and  state  committee  endorsement  of  candi- 
dates. Under  such  a  system  George  Aiken 
would  never  have  been  a  Republican  gover- 
nor or  senator.  He  would  have  been  expelled 
by  the  party,  as  some  old  guard  Republicans 
wanted  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

There's  a  little  question,  if  the  conserv- 
atives had  had  their  way,  Vermont  would 
have  gone  Democratic  long  before  it  did  in 
1958  and  1962. 

Questions  have  been  frequently  asked 
about  George  Aiken's  secret.  Why  was  he  so 
highly  regarded  and  respected?  One  reason 
was  that  he  remained  George  Aiken,  the 
same  unassuming,  hardworking  public  offi- 
cial that  he  always  had  t>een.  He  liked 
people  and  they  liked  him  in  return. 

After  he  retired  from  office  and  traveled 
the  state  with  his  wife,  Lola,  when  he  was 
much  in  demand  at  all  kinds  of  state  meet- 
ings and  functions,  his  contacts  with  people 
were  no  different  than  they  were  when  he 
was  in  office.  Many  of  them  didn't  realize 
he  was  no  longer  a  candidate. 

When  he  retreated  to  his  hillside  home  in 
Putney  and  made  no  bones  about  t>eing  glad 
to  get  out  of  Washington,  there  was  never 
any  hint  of  cutting  himself  off  from  the 
public  and  frequent  appeals  for  his  help. 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes  who  had  a 
lifelong  love  of  the  land  and  who  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humor.  And  he  looked  the  part 
of  the  countryman  with  his  shock  of  unruly 
white  hair,  craggy  face  and  stocky  figure. 

He  liked  to  refer  to  the  Vermont  farmer 
whose  com  crop  didn't  turn  out  as  well  as 
he  expected.  "But  then  he  didn't  expect  it 
would." 

Long  known  for  his  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer,  he 
was  offhand  about  his  farming  experience. 
"The  saddest  day  of  my  life,"  he  would  say. 
"was  when  my  father  found  out  I  could  milk 
a  cow."  He  was  known  as  the  "best  friend 
the  farmer  ever  had  In  Congress." 

The  typical  Vermonter,  he  said,  was  one 
who  would  return  a  neighbor's  "nice-day" 
greeting  by  saying,  "not  bad.  so  far." 

As  a  public  spesUier,  he  was  no  orator.  He 
often  seemed  to  ramble  and  hesitate  before 
finding  the  right  words  to  fit  his  thoughts. 
But  he  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  original 
material  whether  he  was  talking  to  students 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  or  a  large  na- 
tional gathering. 

There  was  only  one  George  Aiken.  And,  of 
course,  there  never  will  be  another. 

[Prom  the  Eagle  Times,  Claremont,  NH] 
Lincoln's  Heir 

In  the  1930s,  George  Aiken  addressed'  a 
Lincoln's  Day  dinner  in  New  York  and  told 
his  Republican  cohorts  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  said  about  Lincoln  was  that  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  party  that  was 
honoring  him. 

It  was  basic  Aiken.  Biting  wit,  independ- 
ence. He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind 


whether  it  was  about  Joseph  McCarthy's 
witch  hunt  or  Lyndon  Johiuon's  Vietnam 
policy. 

In  the  19408,  Aiken  became  a  national  folk 
hero  when  he  Issued  his  much  quoted 
remedy  for  the  Vietnam  War.  "The  way  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam."  the  Vermont  senator 
said,  "is  to  declare  victory  and  get  out." 

Aiken  was  a  Republican  to  the  core,  yet 
he  didn't  hesitate  as  governor  to  institute 
the  best  of  the  New  Deal  ideas.  As  a  senator, 
he  sponsored  a  bill  that  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

He  tempered  his  common  sense  and  fru- 
gality with  concern.  "How  will  this  affect 
the  people  back  home?"  he  would  ask  of  any 
bill  he  was  asked  to  vote  on. 

This  farmer  called  to  hia  state  and  na- 
tion's service  was  at  ease  chatting  over 
lunch  with  the  world's  leaders. 

Aiken  set  a  very  high  standard  for  his 
predecessors  from  Vermont.  Indeed,  Aiken 
should  be  the  measure  by  which  all  senators 
are  judged. 

No  one  has  more  embodied  the  values  and 
ideals  of  Lincoln— that  is  the  most  fitting 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Aiken. 

Mr.  Aikxn  in  Washington— Tin  Sxnatk's 
"Balancing  Whkb." 

(Rutland    Herald    Managing    Editor   Ste- 
phen C.  Terry  was  legislative  assistant  to 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  from  1969  to  1975.) 
(By  Stephen  C.  Terry) 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  CJeorge 
David  Aiken,  had  Just  finished  a  12-mlnute 
address  to  the  world's  most  deliberative 
body  and  was  asked  to  yield  by  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Democratic  majority  leader. 

Mansfield  is  recorded  on  Page  27524  of 
the  Oct.  19.  1966  Congressional  Record  as 
saying:  "Mr.  President,  as  always,  the  distin- 
guished senior  senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  has  given  us  a  great  deal  to  consider 
and  some  additional  food  for  thought." 

Mansfield,  a  lon^ime  breakfast  compan- 
ion of  Aiken,  went  on  to  praise  a  speech  Just 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  that  crisp 
Washington  morning  in  1966. 

The  speech,  known  formally  as  "Vietnam 
Analysis:  Present  and  Future,"  quickly 
became  known  in  the  nation's  political  his- 
tory as  the  "Aiken  Formula. " 

In  the  speech,  Aiken  proposed  that  the 
United  States  declare  a  military  victory  in 
South  Vietnam  and  begin  a  gradual,  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  the  country. 

Over  the  years,  the  Aiken  Formula  has 
been  widely  quoted  and  offered  as  a  poten- 
tial solution  for  all  political  problems  faced 
by  Washington,  whether  they  be  foreign  or 
domestic. 

Through  the  shorthand  of  Journalism,  the 
Aiken  speech  was  reduced  to  this  simple  bit 
of  advice:  "Declare  Victory  and  Get  Out." 

What  is  so  remarkable  about  the  Aiken 
speech  is  that  it  was  so  soon  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  It  was  October  1966,  when  the  United 
States  had  less  than  150,000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  was  before  the  Tet  Offensive  in  1968 
when  American  power  in  South  Vietnam 
was  humiliated  causing  President  Johnson 
to  order  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  an 
event  which  further  escalated  the  United 
States  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War.  By 
the  time  the  United  States  finally  withdrew 
from  South  Vietnam  in  April  1975,  nearly  10 
years  after  the  "Speech,"  the  white-haired 
Republican  senator  from  Vermont  had  se- 
cured a  national  reputation  for  himself. 

Mention  the  name  Sen.  Aiken  and  usual 
response  was  "Oh,  yes  the  senator  who  said 
to  declare  we  won  and  get  out." 


How  was  It  that  a  senator  from  a  small, 
rural  state  with  no  leadership  position  in 
the  100-member  body  secured  a  position  of 
national  prestige?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Aiken,  who  by  October  1966 
was  serving  his  fifth  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  sought  no  personal  political  power. 

He  was  neither  "hawk"  nor  "dove"  in  the 
Vietnam  debate.  He  was,  as  the  color  cover 
of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine 
declared  in  1968;  the  "wise  owl"  of  the 
Senate. 

Aiken's  role  In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  per- 
haps best  described  by  former  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Riblcoff,  D-Conn.,  when  he  called 
Aiken  the  Senate's  "balancing  wheel." 

He  was  able  to  balance  off  the  interest  of 
the  conservatives  and  liberals  and  offer  in- 
stead a  "common  sense"  solution  that 
helped  to  break  legislative  logjams.  An  ex- 
ample was  the  historic  1964  civil  rights 
debate  in  which  the  Senate  was  deadlocked 
over  a  public  accommodations  section  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Aiken  proposed  the 
"Mrs.  Murphy  clause"  which  stated  that  the 
civil  rights  law  did  not  apply  In  cases  where 
four  or  less  units  were  offered  for  rent. 
Aiken  said  this  would  let  "Mrs.  Murphy,"  a 
widow,  rent  out  rooms  without  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  civil 
rights  act. 

It  was  the  solution  that  broke  the  logjam, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War, 
the  Senate  passed  a  major  civil  rights  law 
over  the  opposition  of  the  southern  bloc. 

So  great  was  Sen.  Aiken's  influence  in  the 
Senate  that  Jack  Anderson,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing muckraking  journalists  in  Washington 
wrote: 

"His  independence  and  his  integrity  are 
such  that  his  voice  is  heard  in  both  parties, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  endorse  Demo- 
cratic programs  that  he  believes  are  worth- 
while." 

Aiken  also  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  up 
against  his  own  party  when  in  1952  he  was 
one  of  six  Republicans  to  sign  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Consc'ence"  which  was  written  by 
Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  The 
statement  condemned  the  red-baiting  tactics 
of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  R-Mlnn. 

Aiken's  Independent  streak  was  legendary 
In  the  Senate.  It  began  within  months  after 
he  was  sworn  in  1941  when  he  was  one  of 
the  few  senators  to  oppose  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

America  was  at  the  brink  of  World  War  II. 
suid  Roosevelt  was  pushing  the  Lend-Lease 
legislation  which  Aiken  viewed  as  a  back- 
door way  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the 
war  in  Europe.  He  saw  Lend-Lease  as  vest- 
ing unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  in  making  international 
agreements  and  bypassing  Congress  in  the 
process. 

Aiken  opposed  the  legislation,  saying  he 
did  not  want  to  return  to  Vermont  to  look 
into  the  empty  eyes  of  mothers  whose  sons 
were  sent  to  fight  a  far-off  war  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

Aiken  was  his  "own  man."  and  he  quickly 
gained  a  reputation  among  lobbyists  that  he 
could  not  be  bought  or  pushed  into  a  posi- 
tion that  he  didn't  believe. 

Aiken  had  one  rule  in  his  votes  in  the  U.S. 
Senate:  How  will  It  affect  "folks  at  home?" 

He  was  a  Republican,  but  in  Washington 
this  translated  to  liberal  Republican  when 
compared  to  the  Tafts  and  the  Hicken- 
loopers— the  "Old  Guard"  Republicans  he 
used  to  call  them. 

In  1947,  Arthur  Krock  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  many  of  Aiken's  Republi- 
can colleagues  thought  he  should  be  a  New 


Deal  Democrat.  An  analysis  of  the  roll-call 
votes  In  1947  showed  that  of  the  123  roll 
calls.  Aiken  voted  with  Republican  majori- 
ties only  21  times,  against  them  82  times.  He 
was  paired,  or  did  not  vote,  20  times. 

This  independent  voting  streak  was 
Aiken's  symbol  during  his  Senate  career 
which  spanned  from  1941  to  1975.  By  the 
time  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in  January 
1975,  Aiken  was  the  dean  of  the  Senate  by 
serving  longer  than  anyone  else.  In  all  that 
time,  he  shunned  party  leadership  positions 
because  he  never  wanted  to  follow  any  party 
line. 

A  major  reason  for  Aiken's  Independent 
streak  was  that  he  represented  Vermont,  a 
state  which  by  1968,  when  Aiken  ran  for  his 
last  Senate  term,  revered  the  Putney  fruit 
farmer.  When  he  ran  unopposed  in  the  gen- 
eral election  In  1968,  he  spent  $17.09  for  his 
last  campaign.  Aiken  remained  politically 
invincible  in  Washington  because  he  never 
forgot  Vermont  and  the  people  who  elected 
him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  lived  in  the 
town  where  he  was  bom  in  1892.  He  lived 
out  his  last  years  on  West  Hill  in  Putney, 
the  hill  where  his  father  had  a  farm  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  And  when  he  died  he 
still  lived  on  a  dirt  road. 

Aiken  often  remarked  that  he  and  former 
President  Harry  S  Truman  had  the  same 
problem:  waking  up  early  every  morning.  He 
said,  like  Truman,  his  was  caused  by  having 
to  get  up  early  morning  as  a  youngster  to 
milk  the  family  cow. 

The  old  habit  was  never  overcome.  The 
result  was  that  Aiken  would  get  to  work  at 
Room  358  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
at  6:45  a.m.  On  his  way  to  work,  he  would 
stop  on  the  Capitol  lawn  to  feed  the  pigeons 
and  squirrels  peanuts,  which  he  would  buy 
in  bulk  to  keep  his  friends  "on  welfare,"  as 
he  would  say. 

By  7  a.m.,  Aiken  was  at  his  desk  in  the 
omate  Senate  office  building  which  was 
equipped  with  a  marble  fireplace  (it  never 
worked)  that  had  Vermont  birch  logs  in  it. 
Behind  his  chair  was  a  huge  wall  map  of  the 
world.  In  front  of  his  desk,  hanging  over  the 
fireplace,  was  a  photograph  of  the  Vermont 
State  House  where  he  served  as  governor  of 
Vermont  from  1936  to  1941.  There  was  only 
one  window  in  his  own  personal  office  and 
this  overlooked  the  Senate  courtyard.  In 
front  of  the  window  was  a  bronze  bust  of 
Vermont's  poet  laureate,  Robert  Frost. 
More  than  one  vis  tor  remarked  that  the 
Frost  bust  had  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Aiken. 

Aiken's  desk  was  usually  very  clean,  but  in 
the  later  years  It  contained  a  curious  plastic 
bag.  In  the  bag  were  little  pieces  of  pellets 
which  in  reality  were  dried  cow  manure.  He 
used  to  shock  some  visitors  by  asking  them 
if  they  would  like  some  breakfast.  "Just 
pour  milk  over  them  and  they  will  be  pretty 
good,"  he  would  say  with  a  chuckle. 

But  the  dried  cow  manure  pellets,  which 
were  produced  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research  Center,  were  a 
symbol  of  his  life-long  interest  and  work  for 
agriculture.  In  the  34  years  he  served  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  a  member  during  all  that 
time  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture St  Forestry,  an  important  committee 
for  a  rural,  dairy  state. 

After  a  quick  read  of  all  the  Vermont 
newspapers  in  the  morning,  he  then  would 
look  over  all  the  morning  mail. 

By  7:55  a.m.  it  was  time  for  breakfast  with 
3en.  Mansfield.  For  more  than  20  years, 
Aiken  and  Mansfield,  another  early  riser, 
shared   coffee   and   English   muffins.   The 


Aiken-Mansfield  breakfast  l)ecame  one  of 
those  special  Senate  Institutions.  These  ses- 
sions never  lasted  more  than  20  minutes, 
but  they  were  very  important  for  txjth  men. 
Mansfield  kept  Aiken  abreast  of  Senate  de- 
velopments, and  Aiken  served  as  Mansfield's 
eyes  and  ears  for  Senate  trends.  The  break- 
fasts were  private,  with  only  Lola  Aiken,  the 
Aiken's  long  administrative  assistant  and  by 
1967,  his  wife,  permitted  at  the  Uble. 

Aiken's  connections  with  Mansfield,  the 
Senate's  most  Important  leader,  was  a  major 
source  of  Aiken's  influence  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  at  this  breakfast  that  Aiken  gave 
Mansfield  an  advance  copy  of  his  1968  Viet- 
nam speech.  By  engaging  Aiken  in  a  collo- 
quy after  the  speech,  Mansfield  guaranteed 
that  it  would  be  noticed  by  the  Senate  press 
gallery.  The  October  1966  speech  was  no- 
ticed, since  it  ran  on  page  one  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

After  his  breakfast,  Aiken  would  begin  his 
day-long  meetings  of  Senate  committees 
and  work  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  between 
were  sandwiched  meetings  with  Vermonters, 
either  in  his  ofice  or  in  the  waiting  room  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  there  wasn't  a  night  session  of  the 
Senate,  Aiken's  day  would  end  at  5:30  pjn. 
If  he  didn't  have  a  social  engagement  at 
night,  he  would  be  in  bed  by  11  pjn. 

Whenever  possible,  Aiken  would  return  to 
Vermont.  These  trips  were  a  tonic  for 
Aiken.  He  would  travel  throughout  the 
state,  paying  calls  on  old  friends  and  making 
sure  to  eat  out  at  busy  lunch  counters  or 
resUurante.  Most  of  all  he  liked  to  be  at  his 
Putney  home  where  he  would  tend  to  his 
garden. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  home  in  1964 
that  Aiken  found  out  that  communities  in 
Addison  County  were  having  difficulty  get- 
ting enough  drinking  water.  Farmers  were 
hauling  water  for  their  cows,  and  women 
weren't  able  to  wash  their  clothes  at  home 
because  of  water  shortages.  Aiken  decided 
that  the  federal  government  should  help 
and  introduced  legislation  instructing  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
loans  and  grants  to  rural  communities  to  de- 
velop water  systems. 

The  legislation  was  opposed  by  President 
Johnson  as  too  costly.  In  a  typical  example 
of  how  Aiken  worked  In  the  Senate,  he  went 
to  work  convincing  almost  every  member  of 
the  wisdom.  In  short  order,  Aiken  had  over 
half  of  the  Senate  as  sponsors.  That  was 
enough  for  a  canny  vote-counter  like 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  ordered  his  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  change  lU  position 
and  back  the  legislation.  When  the  bill 
passed.  Lyndon  Johnson  held  an  elaborate 
bill-signing  ceremony  In  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  in  October  1965.  In  signing 
the  bill.  Johnson  acknowledged  that  Aiken's 
personal  Influence  was  the  reason  the  bill 
was  passed  into  law.  The  first  rural  water 
system  in  the  nation  was  in  the  Tri-Town 
District  of  Shoreham,  Addison  and  Brld- 
port. 

The  same  persistence  by  Aiken  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  food  stamp  program.  Aiken 
first  offered  the  legislation  in  1943  when 
the  Vermonter  offered  legislation  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  food  commodities  to  poor 
people.  It  wasn't  until  1961  that  the  federal 
food  stamp  legislation  was  approved  as  a 
pilot  program.  (As  a  result  Barre  was  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  nation  to  test  the 
food  stamp  program.) 

Aiken's  legislative  achievements  run  the 
gamut  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
Food  for  Peace,  the  program  which  makes 


available  to  foreign  countries  U.S.  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in 
the  legislation  that  authorized  federal  gov- 
ernment grants  in  building  libraries  for 
state  and  local  governments.  He  sponsored 
legislation  that  created  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  a  program  that  provid- 
ed money  for  protecting  small  watersheds, 
as  well  as  creating  wilderness  areas  in  the 
East.  He  was  also  a  prime  mover  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  which  resulted  in  low-cost 
power  for  two  generations  for  Vermonters. 

Aiken  continually  resisted  efforts  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government  to  usyg^ 
the  powers  of  Congress.  It  was  oft«il  a 
losing  battle,  as  the  power  of  Congress  di- 
minished steadily  after  World  War  11. 

While  Aiken's  legislative  accomplishments 
during  his  34-year  tenure  were  many,  his 
most  important  achievement  was  that  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  Senate. 
When  he  spoke,  the  Senate  listened. 

A  hushed  tone  would  settle  over  the 
Senate  press  gallery  as  the  word  that 
"Aiken  is  up"  would  flash  through  the  press 
gallery.  Unlike  many  politicians  who  live 
and  die  by  the  press.  Aiken  rarely  was  per- 
turtied  about  press  coverage.  He  said  that  as 
long  as  they  spelled  his  name  right,  he 
would  not  complain— and  he  rarely  did. 

He  was  always  available  to  ttie  press.  In 
turn,  the  media  was  good  to  Aiken,  and  his 
every  pronouncement  commanded  coverage, 
another  source  of  his  power  in  the  Senate. 

Thus  when  his  Senate  career  was  winding 
down.  Aiken  uttered  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable phrases  in  the  whole  debate  over  Im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon.  It  was  Nov. 
7.  1973.  and  the  country  was  divided  over 
whether  to  impeach  Nixon  because  of  Wa- 
tergate crimes.  Aiken,  then  81,  took  the 
floor.  His  voice  was  not  as  strong  as  it  once 
was,  but  his  mind  was  sharp.  He  warned  the 
Senate  and  the  nation  that  the  long  detiate 
over  impeachment  was  hurting  the  country 
and  making  the  nation  look  weak  world- 
wide. 

Aiken's  terse  advice  about  Nixon  was  to 
quote  a  fellow  Vermonter. 

""Either  impeach  him  or  get  off  his  back." 
This  speech  helped  to  crystallze  the  debate 
over  the  impeachment  issue. 

During  his  last  three  years  in  the  Senate, 
Aiken  kept  a  weekly  diary  of  his  life. 

His  last  entry  sums  up  much  about  the 
man,  who  became  a  political  legend  in  Ver- 
mont. 

■Putney,  Vermont— Week  ending  Jan.  2. 
1975: 

At  the  end  of  thU  week,  L.P-A.  (Lola  Pler- 
otti  Aiken)  and  I  left  Washington  for  good 
after  having  been  there  thirty-four  years, 
lacking  one  week.  My  retirement  income 
amounts  to  more  than  my  paycheck  for  the 
last  few  years.  I  could  have  added  7.4  per- 
cent to  this  by  resigning  before  midnight  on 
Dec.  31.  I  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  because  I 
have  always  felt  I  should  carry  out  con- 
tracts in  full.  When  I  came  to  Washington,  I 
lost  a  week  in  the  Senate  because  I  insisted 
on  completing  my  term  as  governor  of  Ver- 
mont. I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I  did 
this. 

When  we  got  to  the  house  on  the  moun- 
tain in  Putney  we  found  that  the  neighbors 
had  cleaned  the  snow  off  the  steps.  Now,  in- 
stead of  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
seeing  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument,  we  see  Mt.  Monadnock  and  the 
New  Hampshire  hills  in  the  near  distance, 
and  the  nearby  hills  of  Vermont  covered 
with  one  to  two  feet  of  snow.  There  are  no 
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de«r  in  our  yard,  since  they  have  all  gone 
back  to  their  own  yard  in  the  woods,  but  the 
chicliadees  and  blue  Jays  were  on  hand  to 
meet  us.  Although  we  miss  our  many  friends 
In  Washington.  Vermont  is  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  atmosphere  in  our  nation's  capital 
for  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  good  to  be  home. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President.  George 
Aiken,  my  predecessor  In  this  office, 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
year  I  was  bom  and  served  here  until  I 
arrived  in  the  Senate  10  years  ago  this 
month. 

I  mention  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause Governor  Aiken  has  been  really 
a  part  of  my  life,  as  he  has  been  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  most  Vermonters  for  as 
long  as  we  can  remember.  Certainly 
there  was  never  a  time  when  I  can 
recall  when  George  Aiken  was  not  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  fact,  throughout  my  childhood, 
two  things  remained  constant.  It 
snowed  in  the  winter  and  George 
Aiken  was  the  Governor— a  title  he 
always  preferred  to  the  rather  grand- 
sounding  title  of  "Senator." 

Governor  Aiken  would  be  uncom- 
fortable if  he  knew  what  we  are  about 
today.  His  funeral  in  Vermont  was  pri- 
vate and  simple,  as  was  his  euiogy  of 
his  wife,  Lola,  given  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  Vermont. 

According  to  Lola,  the  Governor 
used  to  complain  that  he  never  had  a 
say  about  his  birthday,  but  he  could 
sure  do  something  about  his  funeral. 

And  his  last  instructions  were  to 
keep  it  private,  simple,  within  the 
family,  and  with  no  disruption  of 
public  life  whatsoever.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  happened. 

And  probably  the  last  thing  he 
would  want  is  a  eulogy  on  the  Senate 
floor— but  many  Vermonters  would 
agree  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do— and 
this  is  the  first,  and  the  last  argument 
I  will  ever  win  from  a  man  who  I  re- 
spected. 

The  greatness  of  George  Aiken  is 
that  we  can  still  learn  from  him,  and 
that  future  generations  of  Vermonters 
will  worship  his  memory  no  less  than 
we  do  here  today. 

Governor  Aiken's  style  was  blunt 
and  to  the  point. 

He  simimed  up  a  Nation's  frustra- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war:  "Let's  de- 
clare victory  and  get  out." 

During  the  trials  of  Watergate,  he 
was  equally  adept  at  coming  to  the 
point.  "Impeach  him  or  get  off  his 
back,"  he  said. 

In  1937,  the  New  York  Times  pro- 
filed the  Governor  as  a  dark-horse 
possibility  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

For  a  man  who  once  spent  $17  total 
on  a  reelection  campaign  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  am  convinced  that  had  he 
been  nominated,  the  Governor  would 
have  run  a  Presidential  campaign  In 
probably  four  figures  tops,  and  giving 
our  party  a  run  for  its  money. 


He  had  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor. 

Although  described  as  a  fanner,  he 
may  have  embarked  upon  the  profes- 
sion reluctantly. 

He  once  said:  "The  saddest  day  of 
my  life  was  when  my  father  found  out 
I  could  milk  a  cow." 

Bom  in  Putney,  VT.  on  August  20, 
1882.  he  attended  a  one-room  school- 
house  in  West  Putney  and  once 
quipped  he  was  the  only  person  he 
knew  with  a  $7  million  marker  erected 
over  his  birthplace.  He  was  referring 
to  the  construction  of  the  interstate 
highway  over  the  cellar  hole  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom. 

The  recent  outpouring  of  tributes 
from  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our 
century  of  the  humblest  Vermonter  Il- 
lustrates the  breadth  of  Governor 
Aiken's  ability  to  reach  all  Americans 
of  all  persuasions  with  commonsense 
expressed  in  common  language. 

Governor  Aiken  sort  of  translated  a 
complex  world  into  terms  that  were 
understood  by  everyone. 

We  can  all  learn  from  his  life  and 
that  is  probably  the  greatest  tribute 
anyone  can  give  to  one  of  his  peers.  let 
alone  one  of  his  fellow  statesmen. 

No;  the  Governor  would  not  have 
thought  much  of  our  taking  the  time 
to  eulogize  him  here  today,  but  we  do 
it  for  ourselves  as  much  as  for  him. 

We  are  proud  of  Governor  Aiken 
and  his  long  service  to  this  body.  We 
are  proud  to  have  known  him.  to  have 
served  with  him,  and  to  have  learned 
from  him. 

Mr.  President,  just  preceding  me, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Senator  Stattord.  my  respected 
and  beloved  colleague,  spoke  at  length 
about  Governor  Aiken.  He  went 
through  the  list  of  some  of  the  major 
legislative  achievements  of  Governor 
Aiken  and  so  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here  again. 

But  Senator  STArroRo.  as  I  did,  re- 
ferred more  to  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  late  Senator  from  Vermont. 
And  it  is  those  attributes.  I  think,  that 
we,  as  Vermonters,  will  always  remem- 
ber because  they  were  of  the  essence 
of  Vermont  for  so  many  years.  As  I 
have  traveled  around  the  country, 
when  people  have  spoken  of  their 
image  of  Vermont,  the  image  they 
gave  was  of  George  David  Aiken. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  knowing  he  has 
served  his  country  and  his  State  as 
well  as  any  man  can.  He  will  be  re- 
membered with  love  and  affection  as 
long  as  there  is  a  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  Sena- 
tor Mathias. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
thank    him    for    arranging    for    the 


Senate  to  have  this  time  to  remember 
George  Aiken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  recall 
George  Aiken's  service  in  the  Senate, 
because  to  me  he  was  a  friend,  he  was 
a  mentor,  and  he  was  an  example.  His 
memory— I  might  even  say  his  spirit- 
is  very  close  because  the  office  that  I 
occupy  in  the  Capitol  was  for  many 
years  George  Aiken's  office.  And.  by  a 
rather  singular  coincidence,  the  office 
that  I  occupy  in  the  Russell  Building 
is  the  only  office  that  George  Aiken 
ever  occupied  in  his  entire  34  years  of 
Senate  service. 

In  his  frugal  New  England  way.  he 
thought  that  office  was  an  adequate 
one.  so  why  put  the  taxpayers  to  the 
expense,  why  put  himself  to  the  trou- 
ble, of  moving  around  on  Capitol  Hill? 
It  was  all  right  as  it  was  and  he  stayed 
there.  And  I  believe  that  the  carpets 
and  the  telephone  equipment  and  all 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  office  when  I 
moved  in  was  pretty  much  as  it  had 
been  when  he  moved  in. 

He  had  a  gentle  and  self-depreciat- 
ing sense  of  humor.  On  my  invitation, 
he  came  to  Maryland  and  spoke  to  a 
group.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
the  dinner  committee  had  arranged  to 
make  a  presentation  to  him.  And  in 
that  part  of  Maryland— my  native 
county,  Frederick  County — one  of  the 
highest  honors  that  can  be  conferred 
and  one  of  the  most  desirable  presents 
that  can  be  given  is  an  old  Maryland 
ham.  well  cured,  well  smoked,  succu- 
lent and  delicious.  But  I  will  never 
forget  George  Aiken,  with  his  impish 
grin,  standing  up.  cradling  this  old 
Maryland  ham  in  his  arms  and  saying. 
"Now  I  know  Just  what  you  think 
about  me." 

George  Aiken's  career  was.  in  my 
opinion,  an  example  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  U.S.  Senate— the  essence 
of  what  it  means  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  basic  elements  of  his 
career,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  just  said,  were  trust,  confidence, 
and  integrity. 

I  think  his  famous  friendship  with 
the  then  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Senator  Mansfield,  was 
a  case  in  point.  They  had  such  a  close 
and  intimate  friendship  that  they 
could  constantly  exchange  views,  opin- 
ions, ideas  and  information  without 
any  reserve  and  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  it  would  be  confidential.  I 
have  to  believe  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
advanced  by  this  close  and  confiden- 
tial relationship  between  two  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress. 

They  had  breakfast  every  morning, 
early,  much  earlier  than  most  Sena- 
tors even  arrive  on  Capitol  Hill.  They 
did  not  eat  in  the  Senate  restaurant, 
they  ate  in  the  cafeteria,  again  an  ex- 
ample of  Senator  Aiken's  frugal  habits 
and  ways. 


I  think,  myself,  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  a  very  important  and  essential 
rigilt  of  every  American,  but  if  I  ever 
had  a  desire  to  breach  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy it  would  have  been  to  tape  those 
breakfast  conversations  of  George 
Aiken  and  Mike  Mansfield— those  two 
laconic,  wise,  witty  philosophers  of 
American  politics,  both  of  them  very 
shori  on  words,  very  long  on  common 
sense,  whose  conversations  mtist  have 
been  classics  in  American  politics. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  give  the 
idea  that  George  Aiken  was  a  cracker- 
barrel  philosopher,  because  he  was 
certainly  much  more  than  that.  He 
was  a  leader.  And  I  saw  him  lead  on 
many  occasions.  I  remember  one  night 
during  some  controversy  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  a  group  of  us  to 
come  to  the  White  House.  We  all  as- 
sembled in  the  library  on  the  ground 
floor  and  there  was  a  crackling  fire  in 
the  hearth,  as  President  Nixon  liked. 
We  gathered  around  and  we  discussed 
whatever  the  question  of  the  day  was. 
Then  there  was  a  sort  of  silence  in  the 
room,  as  everybody  tried  to  gather  to- 
gether to  come  up  with  a  consensus. 
And  it  was  George  Aiken  who  moved 
in  and  set  the  tone  and  provided  us 
with  direction. 

He  was  the  quintessential  New  Eng- 
lander. 

The  world  will  certainly  remember 
for  a  very  long  time  his  five-word  pre- 
scription for  resolving  the  problem  of 
Vietnam:  "Declare  victory  and  come 
home." 

He  was.  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said,  a  naturalist.  He  was 
more  than  a  casual  naturalist.  It  was  a 
matter  of  enormous  personal  interest 
to  him.  commitment  and  dedication. 

He  carried  this  interest  to  others  in 
conversations  and  speeches  in  every 
way  that  he  could.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
wildflowers  that  has  become  a  classic, 
and  he  brought  this  love  of  nature 
with  him  to  Washington. 

He  found  ways  to  express  it  even 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  One  of  the 
charming  things  about  George  Aiken 
was  to  watch  him  walking  out  onto  the 
lawns  of  the  Capitol  with  a  little  paper 
bag  full  of  grain  and  to  watch  him 
standing  there  distributing  the  grain 
to  the  pigeons  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
could  even  find  something  to  love 
about  pigeons.  He  studied  them  with 
great  care.  He  got  to  itnow  the  person- 
alities of  individual  pigeons.  He  could 
describe  what  the  reactions  of  a  par- 
ticular pigeon  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  to  you 
that  I  believe  George  Aiken  got  more 
satisfaction  out  of  his  friendship  with 
some  of  the  pigeons  than  he  did  with 
some  of  the  people  he  had  to  do  busi- 
ness with. 

We  think  of  him  as  a  Senator,  but 
his  wife.  Lola,  his  wonderful,  loyal,  de- 
voted wife  Lola,  always  called  him 
Governor.  That,  of  course,  was  a  re- 
minder that  for  George  Aiken  there 
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was  life  before  the  Senate.  He  did 
serve  as  a  distinguished  Governor  of 
Vermont.  He  had  been  chief  executive 
of  that  State  and  in  that  role  first  won 
the  confidence  of  the  E>eople  of  Ver- 
mont. 

But  for  George  Aiken  there  was  also 
life  after  the  Senate.  He  was  a  public 
leader,  a  public  figure,  in  Vermont  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  Aiken  Lectures  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont  were  founded  In  his 
honor  and  were  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  him.  He  made  it  a 
custom  to  open  the  Aiken  Lectures 
and  to  introduce  the  speaker  chosen 
for  the  year.  He  always  did  it  with  the 
wit  and  humor  that  characterized  him 
throughout  his  entire  career. 

His  wife,  Lola,  was  a  companion  and 
support  in  his  efforts  through  many  of 
those  years.  I  know  that  she  finds  that 
the  days  are  empty  since  his  death, 
but  I  hope  that  she  will  find  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  a  prin- 
cipal support  and  comfort  to  a  very 
great  man  and  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRD]  for  jrielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation,  and  I 
am  sure  that  of  Senator  Leaht  and 
the  people  of  Vermont,  to  Senator  BSa- 
THiAS  for  the  very  articulate  and 
touching  speech  he  has  Just  nuide  in 
memory  of  our  most  able  and  distin- 
guished leader  from  Vermont.  George 
Aiken. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some 
others  who  are  listening  in  their  of- 
fices who  wish  to  speak  in  connection 
with  George  Aiken.  If  there  are.  I 
hope  they  might  make  their  way  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  since  the  hour 
will  be  running  out  in  about  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  yield  to  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

TRC  PASSIlfC  or  GEORGE  D.  AIKXII 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  last  year  of  my  friend  and 
former  colleague.  George  D.  Aiken, 
who  served  with  distinction  for  more 
than  30  years  as  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

George  Aiken  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  rose  above  partisan 
politics  and  provided  conscientious 
leadership  for  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  both  conservative  and  lib- 
eral. The  popularity  and  respect  he 
achieved  in  the  Senate  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  1970's  he 
chaired  a  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee although  he  was  a  Republican 
and  the  Senate  was  controlled  by 
Democrats  at  the  time. 


George  Aiken  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  an  outstanding  and  effective 
spokesman  for  rural  Americans.  De- 
spite his  success  and  fame,  he  never 
forgot  his  roots. 

My  prayers  and  sympathies  are  with 
his  wife,  Lola. 

She  was  one  of  the  best  liked  and 
most  respected  of  the  Senate  wives. 
All  Senators  and  their  wives  who  knew 
her  have  always  had  the  highest 
regard  and  affection  for  Lola. 

t&i.  President,  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber George  Aiken  as  a  thoughtful  and 
kindly  man.  He  is  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mi.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  [Mr.  Lone]  for  his 
comments  about  my  respected  former 
colleague.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

CBOBGE  AIKKH 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
dolences and  sadness  on  the  departing 
of  our  late  colleague  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  9l8t 
Congress.  I  came  to  the  Congress  long 
on  enthusiasm  and  short  on  any  kind 
of  legislative  experience  of  working 
with  the  legislative  institutions  in  this 
city.  Shortly  after  I  got  here,  being,  an 
apple  grower  and  on  the  Agricultural 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  I  discov- 
ered, much  to  my  consternation,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  was  trying  on  invoke 
OSHA.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  was  causing  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  among  the 
orchard  people  all  across  this  country. 
Immediately.  I  engaged  in  a  dispute 
over  how  the  regulations  should  be. 

About  the  time,  as  I  said,  that  by  my 
enthusiasm,  I  had  gotten  myself  out 
ahead  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
or  not,  and  everybody  was  jimiping  on 
me,  I  said  to  some  people  who  were 
working  with  me:  "Gee,  maybe  I  have 
gone  too  far."  About  that  time,  my 
telephone  rang  and  on  that  telephone 
was  none  other  than  George  Aiken, 
himself,  residing  in  his  home  at  that 
time  in  an  orchard  and  commuting 
here  to  Washington.  He  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  and  we 
became  fast  friends  after  that  first 
phone  call. 

I  just  wished  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  enduring  respect  I  held  for 
the  late  George  Aiken  and,  best  of  aU. 
to  extend  that  to  his  family. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Leahy]  and  the 
people  of  our  State  for  his  kind  com- 
ments about  Senator  Aiken,  who 
served  with  such  distinction  and  so 
well  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  next  the  list  of  eulo- 
gies for  George  Aiken.  I  see  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  [Mr.  Sucfson]. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ui.  President,  If  I 
may  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  whatever  time  within  reason  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  take  my  old  seat  in  the  Senate 
and  he  may  retain  my  present  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

CKORGB  AIKEN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  met 
George  Aiken  through  my  father  in 
this  Chamber,  this  very  location  of  the 
Chamber.  My  father  and  George 
Aiken  served  together  here.  My  father 
was  XJS.  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
the  early  sixties.  He  and  George  were 
very  loving  friends.  They  served  here 
and  enjoyed  each  other's  company. 

Senator  Aiken  was  an  extraordinary 
gentleman,  and  extraordinary  person. 
He  had  the  reputation  that  he  ob- 
tained here,  and  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  I  am  sure  has  been 
commented  on  many  times  as  Senator 
Stajtord  has  controlled  the  time  in 
which  we  pay  our  tributes  to  him. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  admired  his 
sharpness  of  mind  and  wit,  his  intel- 
lect, and  his  fine  insight,  and  his  rare 
good  humor,  in  his  craggy  Vermont 
twang.  Indeed,  he  had  that. 

He  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  made 
this  institution  better  for  his  presence. 
On  behalf  of  my  father,  who  is  now  87, 
and  myself,  I  pay  my  respects  to  this 
remarkable  gentleman  from  Vermont. 
I  extend  my  regret  that  I  did  not  come 
to  know  him  better,  but  certainly  he 
lives  in  the  minds  of  all  my  family. 
God  bless  his  memory. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Vermont  and 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Leahy],  I  appreci- 
ate the  tribute  that  Senator  Simpson 
has  delivered  to  the  memory  of 
George  Aiken^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  19,  our  country  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  and  quietest  leaders. 
George  Aiken,  the  quintessential 
Yankee,  served  the  State  of  Vermont 
for  three  and  a  half  decades  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  represented  the  con- 
science of  America  in  this  body  for  all 
of  that  time. 

I  consider  myself  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Governor  Aiken,  as  he  preferred 
to  be  called,  and  to  learn  the  greatness 
of  his  ways  firsthand.  My  first  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  from  1971-75, 
were  the  final  years  of  the  Governor's 
long  career  here.  As  a  new  Member  of 
this  body,  I  was  a  willing  witness  to 
Aiken's  work,  which  was  based  on 
common  sense,  decency,  and  a  genuine 
devotion  to  his  State  and  the  people  of 
Vermont.  He  taught  me  and  countless 
others  that  honesty,  integrity,  and 
diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  them  are 
the  sole  criteria  by  which  toi  judge  a 
man  or  a  nation.  He  practiced  each  of 
these  virtues  daily  and,  in  doing  so. 


contributed  to  this  institution  consid- 
erably and  made  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  better  Sen- 
ators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recall  Sena- 
tor George  Aiken  and  his  service.  Fur- 
ther, I  encourage  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  great  man,  who  has 
been  absent  from  this  Chamber  for  10 
years,  to  learn  about  his  life  and 
simple  wisdom.  His  "Senate  Diary" 
makes  good  reading. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today  hon- 
oring one  of  the  great  Senators  of  our 
time,  the  late  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Vermont.  George  Aiken.  During  his 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  our  coun- 
try he  demonstrated  leadership  as  well 
as  vision.  He  leaves  behind  not  only  a 
legend,  he  leaves  us  with  lessons  of  in- 
sight to  the  future. 

As  an  Alaskan.  I  feel  a  special  affini- 
ty for  Senator  Aiken.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  truly  understood  the 
complex  problems.  Issues,  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  then  territory  of 
Alaska,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  I  remember  so  well  the  debate 
on  H.R.  7999,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union.  In  June  1958.  while 
the  Senate  was  considering  this  legis- 
lation. Senator  Aiken  spoke  on  the 
issue  of  United  States/Canada  rela- 
tions. He  spoke  of  mutual  defense  and 
the  North  American  air  defense  com- 
mand system,  he  noted  the  Importance 
of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  including  exports  and 
business  investments.  He  spoke  of 
tourism  between  nations.  Senator 
Aiken,  in  1958  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  Canada's  oil  development  and 
strategic  mineral  Identification. 

Senator  Aiken  was  right  on  target. 
Alaska  became  a  State.  Relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  become  more  and  more  inter- 
twined in  the  past  three  decades.  Pe- 
troleum has  literally  shifted  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
defense  strategy  and  capital  invest- 
ment. The  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  continue  as 
we  explore  the  possibilities  of  tapping 
natural  gas  and  strategic  minerals  in 
the  arctic  regions  of  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

Many  will  expound  on  the  numerous 
contributions  that  Senator  Aiken 
made  to  this  body  and  our  Nation. 
Some  will  note  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
fact  the  Republican  dean  of  the 
Senate.  Others  will  note  the  fact  that 
as  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate  in  the  late  1950's  and 
early  IQSO's,  that  he  chaired  the  Sub- 
committee on  Canada.  Finally,  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recognize 
Senator  /iken  as  the  founder  of  the 
United  States/Canadian  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Senator  Aiken  was  a  great  Senator. 
He  set  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 


follow.  In  fact,  he  paved  the  way  for 
future  Members  of  the  Senate  to  en- 
hance relations  with  their  Canadian 
counterparts.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  In  many  of  the  United 
States/Canadian  Interparliamentary 
Conferences.  They  are  extremely  valu- 
able. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  strive  to  be 
the  best  we  can  possibly  be  in  both  our 
servlce  to  our  respective  States,  but 
also  to  the  institution  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Aiken  set  his  example 
through  his  actions.  The  consequence 
of  selflessness  on  his  part  on  many  oc- 
casions turned  into  a  net  plus  for  ev- 
eryone. The  best  example  is  his  deci- 
sion to  give  up  13  years  of  seniority  on 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Fortunately,  this  selfless  move  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  improved  United 
States/Canadian  relations  as  well  as 
other  significant  statements  relating 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  Senator 
Aiken  served  in  this  body,  but  his  rep- 
utation lives  on.  He  taught  those  of  us 
who  served  here  with  him  the  lesson 
or  looking  at  issues  through  the  lens 
of  the  future  and  through  the  conse- 
quence of  action.  The  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  long 
tradition  of  Senators  with  not  only 
strength,  but  sensitivity;  and  not  only 
insight,  but  vision. 

TUBtTR  TO  THX  LAR  U.S.  SEMATOR  GBORGB  D. 

AiKXM  or  vKRMOirr 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
public  servant  and  remarkable  individ- 
ual, my  good  friend,  former  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  who 
passed  away  on  November  19,  1984,  at 
the  age  of  92. 

To  his  wife,  Lola;  daughters.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Morse,  Mrs  Marjorie  Clever- 
ly, and  Mrs.  Barbara  Jones;  and  other 
family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Senator  Aiken,  who  retired  as  dean 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1975,  was  unlike 
any  public  servant  I  have  ever  known. 
For  nearly  20  years,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  In  this  body. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  work  with  him  from  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  sides  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  aisle,  I  can  attest 
that  George  D.  Aiken  fit  no  political 
mold.  He  was  his  own  man.  and  spoke 
his  mind  without  hesitation— and 
without  apology.  Regardless  of  how 
unpopular  his  positions  may  have 
been,  he  unswervingly  stood  behind 
his  convictions,  and  for  this  reason 
earned  the  resp>ect  and  admiration  of 
many.  He  was  an  American  first  and 
foremost.  Indeed,  for  Senator  Aiken, 
partisan  politics  took  a  back  seat  to 
what  he  deemed  to  be  right  and 
decent  for  all  citizens. 
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Although  he  did  not  enter  politics 
until  he  was  39,  Senator  Aiken  en- 
joyed a  productive  and  effective  career 
in  public  service.  Begirming  in  1930,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives,  and  became 
its  speaker  in  1933.  Two  years  later. 
Senator  Aiken  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Vermont,  and  became 
that  SUte's  Governor  in  1937. 

While  Governor,  George  Aiken's  in- 
dependent spirit  won  national  atten- 
tion when,  in  1938,  he  urged  his  fellow 
Republicans  to  stop  their  "hate  Roose- 
velt campaign"  and  begin  to  support 
the  President  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation.  In  1940,  when  President  Roo- 
sevelt was  elected  to  his  third  term  in 
the  White  House,  Governor  Aiken  was 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Vermont  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Once  in  the  Senate.  George  Aiken 
quickly  earned  a  reputation  for  his 
straightforwardness  on  all  issues.  Of 
particular  concern  to  Senator  Aiken 
was  the  future  of  the  American 
farmer.  Regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
commercial  cultivation  of  wild  flowers, 
and  the  author  of  several  books  and 
articles  on  horticulture.  Senator  Aiken 
fought  diligently  to  protect  our  agrari- 
an interests.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
he  wielded  considerable  influence  to 
help  his  fellow  farmers. 

Senator  Aiken,  however,  did  not 
limit  his  outspoken  manner  exclusive- 
ly to  domestic  matters.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
vehement  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
One  had  to  respect  the  views  of  this 
levelheaded  man  who  quickly  recog- 
nized and  contended  that  the  United 
States  had  no  business  being  in  a  war 
which  its  leaders  did  not  intend  to  win. 

Commonsense  and  humanitarian 
concern  dictated  every  decision  Sena- 
tor Aiken  made.  His  fair  and  honest 
approach  to  life  and  the  duties  of 
public  office  will  continue  to  stand  as 
an  example  to  public  servants  at  every 
level  of  government.  Although  he 
loved  serving  the  fine  people  of  Ver- 
mont, he  also  missed  working  on  the 
land  he  loved  so  much.  To  the  regret 
of  his  colleagues,  yet  to  his  personal 
joy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, he  returned  to  Vermont  to  con- 
tinue his  horticultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  George  David 
Aiken  never  felt  completely  at  peace 
anywhere  but  in  Vermont.  He  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  well  one  time, 
saying:  "I've  never  felt  at  home  in 
Washington.  Home's  up  on  the  moun- 
tain in  Vermont  where  I  always  lived." 
After  a  lifetime  of  serving  Vermont. 
our  Nation,  and  mankind.  Senator 
George  Aiken  is  home  to  stay.  May  he 
forever  rest  in  peace. 

IN  MEMORY  or  GEORGE  DAVID  AIKEN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 


death  of  Senator  George  David  Aiken. 
I  express  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Lola  Pierotti  Aiken,  his  three  daugh- 
ters Dorothy  Morse,  Marjorie  Clever- 
ly, and  Barbara  Jones,  and  his  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren.  I 
join  others  in  this  Chamber  who 
served  with  him  In  honoring  his 
memory  and  in  feeling  a  true  sense  of 
loss  at  his  passing. 

When  George  E>avid  Aiken  took  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1941.  he  al- 
ready had  a  record  of  public  service 
that  would  have  satisfied  most  mor- 
tals. He  had  served  two  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  beloved  State  of  Vermont, 
as  well  as  a  State  legislator,  the  speak- 
er of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Lieutenant-Governor. 

But  at  the  age  of  48.  Mr.  Aiken  came 
to  this  Chamber  to  serve  not  only  the 
people  of  his  State,  but  also  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

For  the  next  34  years  of  his  life. 
Senator  Aiken  worked  tirelessly  for 
causes  in  which  he  believed— and  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

In  this  Chamber  Senator  Aiken 
fought  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
advocated  Medicare,  helped  create  the 
Food-for-Peace  I*rogram,  and  was  in- 
stnmiental  in  enacting  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  to  combat  hunger  in 
America.  He  fought  for  civil  rights  and 
worked  for  peace. 

Preferring  to  operate  behind  the 
scenes.  Senator  Aiken  avoided  the 
limelight.  But  his  colleagues  watched 
and  admired  him  as  he  quietly  advo- 
cated, supported,  and  built.  As  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pointed 
out.  "because  of  .  .  .  (Mr.  Aiken's)  rep- 
utation for  quiet  competence  the 
Senate  listens  when  he  does  speak." 

It  was  more  than  his  accc»npllBh- 
ments,  however,  that  made  Mr.  Aiken 
an  effective  Senator  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  was  one  of  those  rare  people 
who  could  influence  by  force  of  per- 
sonality. His  long-time  friend  and 
breakfast  mate.  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  once  called 
him  a  "rock  of  integrity."  Said  Senator 
Mansfield,  "Any  position  Aiken  takes 
automatically  becomes  respectable 
just  because  It's  held  by  George 
Aiken." 

The  strength  of  that  personality, 
and  the  depth  of  that  integrity  trav- 
eled far  beyond  this  Chamber.  Senator 
Aiken  was  one  of  the  people  whom 
President  Kennedy  called  upon  for  a 
private  consultation  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  failure. 

As  a  wise  and  effective  Senator,  Mr. 
Aiken  could  accept  the  future,  even 
when  It  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
"Some  people  throw  up  their  hands 
when  they  see  a  trend  bearing  down 
on  them,"  Senator  Aiken  said,  "but  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  jump  on  the 
trend  and  try  to  guide  it  rather  than 
being  run  over."  For  this  reason,  he 


urged  his  Republican  colleagues  to 
accept  the  best  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  his  pursuit  of  peace,  perhaps, 
came  Senator  Aiken's  greatest  achieve- 
ments. He  served  as  an  influential 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations.  In  these  ca- 
pacities Senator  Aiken  demonstrated 
that  there  are  universal  truths  that 
can  overcome  international  differ- 
ences. As  Senator  Mansfield  recalled. 
"At  times  our  relations  with  foreign 
dignitaries  would  be  a  little  strained, 
but  George  would  go  up  and  start  talk- 
ing trees  and  flowers  and  things,  and 
the  ice  would  be  broken." 

Upon  Senator  Aiken's  death  last  No- 
vember, Senator  Patrick  Lkaht,  who 
had  filled  Mr.  Aiken's  seat  on  his  re- 
tirement, stated  that  his  predecessor 
"reflected  what's  best  of  Vermont." 
That  was  certainly  true.  George  Aiken 
also  reflected  what  was  best  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  He  was  widely  re- 
spected as  an  independent  Senator 
who  stood  strongly  for  the  principles 
he  felt  were  fundamental;  he  was  loyal 
to  his  party,  but  he  placed  his  country 
first. 

George  David  Aiken  loved  what  he 
once  called  "this  big.  sometimes  blun- 
dering, but  basically  idealistic  nation," 
and  he  served  it  well.  We  mourn  his 
passing,  but  we  celebrate  the  memory 
of  a  true  public  servant. 

GEORGE  AIKEN — GIANT  Or  THX  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
STATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
George  Aiken  served  34  years  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  but  he  was  always  known  as 
the  "Guv."  Actually,  neither  "Gover- 
nor," which  he  preferred,  nor  "Sena- 
tor," which  is  how  almost  all  of  us 
knew  him,  were  adequate  descriptions, 
because  George  Aiken  always  thought 
of  himself  as  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  sovereign  State  of  Ver- 
mont. As  he  once  explained.  "I've 
always  represented  my  State  first, 
then  the  Nation,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  world."  With  his  bright  ties  cov- 
ered with  red  clover— the  Vermont 
State  flower— and  with  his  down-to- 
Earth  Yankee  common  sense,  he  was 
perfect  in  the  part. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  In 
1975,  he  went  back  to  Putney,  less 
than  a  mUe  from  the  place  he  was 
bom.  But  in  spirit  he  had  never  really 
left  Vermont.  Throughout  his  brilliant 
career  in  public  service.  George  Aiken 
stayed  close  to  his  Green  Mountain 
roots.  He  measured  his  words  careful- 
ly, but  he  had  enormous  influence- 
Abe  Ribicoff,  our  former  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  once  described  him 
as  the  "balance  wheel  of  the  Senate." 

He  had  a  remarkable  instinct  for  the 
middle  ground,  and  an  uncommon 
ability  to  make  sense  out  of  complex 
issues.  He  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
time  with  the  Aiken  peace  plan  on 
Vietnam:  "Declare  victory  and  come 
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home."    And    that    simple,    eloquent 
phrmse  helped  us  to  end  the  war. 

George  Aiken  was  renowned  not  Just 
as  a  thinker,  but  as  a  listener.  He  was 
a  confidante  and  respected  counselor 
to  Presidents  of  both  parties  for  a  gen- 
eration. When  President  Kennedy  in- 
vited him  to  the  White  House  immedi- 
ately after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Senator 
Aiken  said  that  the  President  was  no 
more  to  blame  than  he  was,  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  "jiist  wanted  to  go  to 
confession."  During  his  years  in  the 
Senate,  my  brother's  office  was  next 
to  Senator  Aiken's,  and  he  valued  his 
advice  on  almost  every  issue  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  Later,  as  Presi- 
dent, he  sent  George  Aiken  to  Moscow 
as  a  member  of  the  first  nuclear  test 
ban  delegation. 

One  lesson  that  all  of  us  learned 
from  George  Aiken  was  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  the  long  view  on  public 
policy  issues.  He  rarely  made  final 
judgments  on  passing  situations.  Once, 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  a  particularly  controversial  bill, 
his  response  was  only,  "Looks  OK— 
now." 

Above  all,  for  George  Aiken,  politics 
was  an  honorable  profession.  He  was 
totally  independent,  impossible  to  pi- 
geonhole, and  fundamentally  nonpar- 
tisan. He  was  appalled  by  the  increas- 
ing role  of  special  interest  groups  and 
the  surge  of  money  in  politics.  In  1968, 
he  won  reelection  to  a  fifth  Senate 
term,  after  spending  less  than  $20  on 
his  campaign,  mainly  for  postage  to 
thank  those  who  circulated  his  nomi- 
nating petitions— which,  he  said  in  all 
humility  "I  didn't  ask  them  to  do." 

Mr.  President,  George  Aiken  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Senators  ever  to  serve 
in  this  body.  He  was  a  giant  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting, at  the  start  of  the  99th  Congress, 
that  we  pause  to  recall  his  friendship 
with  us,  his  leadership  for  the  Nation, 
and  his  extraordinary  stewardship  for 
the  people  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
while  the  Senate  was  out  of  session, 
we  lost  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  best  loved  former  Members,  Sena- 
tor George  Aiken  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Aiken's  career  in  public  life 
was  as  long  as  it  was  remarkable.  Prom 
a  single  term  in  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly  as  the  representative  of  his 
native  Putney,  he  went  on  to  serve  two 
terms  as  Vermont's  Governor  before 
coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1941. 

Throughout  his  Senate  tenure.  Gov- 
ernor Aiken— although  he  served  34 
years  in  the  Senate  and  but  4  in  the 
State  House,  he  preferred  to  be  known 
as  Governor— epitomized  for  us  in 
Washington  the  Vermonters  qualities 
of  frugality,  independence,  common 
sense,  and  modesty. 

George  Aiken  was  a  Vermont  Repub- 
lican, and  nearly  as  proud  of  his  party 
affiliation  as  of  his  State.  Governor 
Aiken,  however,  was  neither  a  partisan 


nor  an  ideologue.  As  Governor  during 
the  Great  Depression,  George  Aiken 
embraced  the  New  Deal  and  worked 
for  the  enactment  of  New  Deal  style 
State  laws  to  benefit  Vermont's  hard 
pressed  rural  population.  In  Washing- 
ton. George  Aiken  became  a  particular 
favorite  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
often  sought  his  counsel.  Subsequent 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
also  sought  his  counsel,  and  I  think  it 
fair  to  say.  often  regretted  those  occa- 
sions they  did  not  follow  It. 

George  Aiken  served  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  eventually  be- 
coming its  ranking  minority  member, 
the  position  I  now  hold.  He  brought  to 
the  committee  a  strong— and  often 
much  needed— dose  of  commonsense. 
George  Aiken's  finest  contribution 
was.  I  believe,  his  close  scrutiny,  along 
with  Chairman  Pulbright.  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Aiken  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered for  his  1967  advice  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  how  to  handle  the 
Vietnam  war.  George  Aiken's  prescrip- 
tion "Declare  We  Won  and  Get  Out" 
was  ultimately  accepted  by  President 
Nixon  but  only  after  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  more  American  lives.  Both 
the  country  and  President  Johnson 
must  have  regretted  not  accepting 
Senator  Aiken's  advice  sooner. 

After  leaving  the  Senate  George 
Aiken  returned,  with  his  wife  Lola,  to 
his  Putney  hilltop  home.  There  he 
tended  his  apple  orchards,  his  raspber- 
ries, and  the  blueberries  which  grew 
around  his  hotise.  Governor  Aiken 
died  In  his  native  Vermont,  and  with 
him  passed  a  Vermont  institution. 
Both  his  own  SUte  and  the  UJS. 
Senate  was  enriched  immensely  by  his 
one-of-a-kind  presence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  may  have  noticed  that  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
last  Sunday  was  about  the  end  of  the 
family  farm  in  America.  If  George 
Aiken  were  here,  he  would  not  have 
liked  that  idea.  What  is  more,  he 
would  have  said  so.  There  were  two 
things  that  everyone — even  those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  in  the  Senate  for  only  a  few 
years— knew  about  George  Aiken:  that 
he  was.  first  and  foremost,  a  Vermont 
farmer,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  his  mind. 

His  last  sUtement  in  this  RacoHO  he 
described  as  a  confession.  He  said  that 
he  had.  as  a  legislator,  committed 
many  sins,  among  them  the  support  of 
what  he  called  "unnecessary  tuid 
costly"  measures.  George  Aiken  was  a 
frugal  man;  Vermont  farmers  have  to 
work  too  hard  for  their  money  to 
waste  it.  We  could  use  more  of  them. 

But  when  we  look  at  his  legislative 
record  during  his  34  years  as  a  Sena- 
tor, it  is  hard  to  see  any  faults.  He 
worked  for  agriculture,  rural  electlfi- 
cation.  food  stamps,  civil  rights,  a  re- 
sponsible bipartisan  foreign  policy.  All 


Americans,  not  Just  his  fellow  Ver- 
monters. have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  his  commitment  to  hard  work, 
simple  values  and  plain  speaking. 

There  are  men  who  simultaneously 
leave  public  life  and  the  public  eye. 
Twelve  years  after  George  Aiken  left 
his  body,  his  memory  remains  as  green 
as  the  mountains  of  his  native  State. 
We  remember  him  for  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, his  impatience  with  a  lack  of 
candor  or  generosity,  his  unerring 
sense  of  what  was  fitting  behavior  for 
the  country  he  loved.  He  gave  his 
friendship  and  advice  widely,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  leaders  were  the 
better  for  it. 

Before  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator, 
George  Aiken  grew  wild  flowers  com- 
mercially at  the  nurseries  he  founded. 
He  himself  believed  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  was  his  most  significant 
accomplishment.  The  residents  of  New 
England  who  are  growing  his  wild- 
flowers  and  eating  his  raspberries  may 
be  forgiven  if  they  have  a  different 
opinion. 

B4r.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
latter-day  plutarch  were  to  collect  bi- 
ographies of  outstanding  Americans— 
to  serve  as  models  for  future  genera- 
tions—the collection  would  have  to  in- 
clude the  story  of  George  D.  Aiken. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  late  Senator 
Aiken's  life  can  easily  see  why  the  tell- 
ing of  it  might  inspire  people  to 
mighty  and  noble  achievement,  as  the 
tales  of  the  lives  of  Solon,  Demonsth- 
enes,  Romulus,  Cicero,  and  other  great 
leaders  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
meant  to  inspire  us. 

A  34  year  tenure  in  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly, is  something  to  which  many 
current  members  of  this  body  might 
aspire— though  I  doubt  any  would  con- 
fess it.  In  34-years,  a  Senator  could 
gain  positions  of  great  power  simply 
by  weight  of  seniority.  But  Senator 
Aiken  perceived  things  differently 
from  those  who  think  up  the  common 
wisdom.  Although  he  was  the  dean  of 
the  Senate,  he  never  held  the  great 
leadership  positions  one  of  his  seniori- 
ty might  choose.  He  persuaded  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  by  means  other 
than  swapping  favors  and  votes.  He 
voted  his  conscience,  after  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  issues:  he  expected 
other  Senators  to  do  the  same.  And 
the  evidence  shows  that  very  often  he 
was  successful  in  persuading  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  his  point 
of  view.  Senator  Aiken  was  a  powerful 
force  behind  the  Pood  and  Peace  Pro- 
gram, the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  wilderness  protection,  the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
power,  and  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

It  is  a  rare  person  who  can  choose 
the  less  trod  path  with  little  care  for 
what  others  may  think;  it  is  a  priceless 
individual  who  can  take  that  path  and 
convince  others  to  follow. 


Senator  Aiken  was  a  partisan  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  a  Republican,  and  ev- 
erybody knew  it.  He  supported  his 
party,  at  least  so  long  as  his  party's  in- 
terests were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  whom  he  repre- 
sented. But  while  partisan  politics  in 
the  Congress  can  try  the  patience  of 
Members  until  tempers  flare  and  en- 
emies are  made,  George  Aiken  seemed 
to  avoid  all  that  bother. 

His  best  friend  in  the  Senate,  his 
daily  breakfast  partner,  was  the  leader 
of  the  other  party.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana.  The  story  is 
that  those  two,  over  their  morning 
coffee,  often  devised  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  vexed  the  Senate. 
Former  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright. 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  who  chaired 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
while  Senator  Aiken  was  the  ranking 
Republican,  told  a  Vermont  newspaper 
that  Aiken  "was  very  partisan,  but  at 
the  same  time  wise  and  perceptive— an 
extremely  able  man." 

Of  course,  every  Senator  makes 
some  friends  in  the  other  party  during 
his  or  her  career.  But  again.  Senator 
Aiken's  extraordinary  ability  to  make 
friends  extended  far  outside  these 
Chambers.  He  even  made  friends 
where  the  political  professionals  say  it 
cannot  be  done:  in  the  opposition 
party  in  his  home  SUte.  In  1968,  the 
Democrats  in  Vermont  gave  Republi- 
can Aiken  their  party's  nomination  for 
the  Senate;  that  left  him  with  no  op- 
position in  the  final  election.  What  is 
really  remarkable  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats gave  him  the  nomination  on 
write-in  ballots.  It  is  a  truly  great  com- 
pliment to  his  ability  congeniality  that 
his  State's  opposing  party  would  vol- 
untarily select  him  to  bear  their  stand- 
ard, too. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's local  papers  carried  Kn  opin- 
ion piece  suggesting  that  all  of  us  now 
in  Congress  should  call  this  our  last 
term  and  resign  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress,  doing  this  in  order  to  purge 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  profes- 
sional Congressman.  Others  may  share 
this  opinion  of  Congress,  that  we  are 
too  many  lawyers  and  policymakers, 
that  we  are  too  long  in  service.  But  I 
would  propose  as  a  solution,  rather 
than  mass  resignations,  the  mass  elec- 
tion of  more  George  Aikens.  He  was 
not  a  lawyer,  or  a  professional  political 
staffer.  He  was  a  horticulturist  and 
nurseryman.  These  interests,  some 
say,  dominated  him  all  his  life,  and  all 
of  his  public  life.  Two  of  his  three 
published  books  are  about  plants:  Pio- 
neering with  wUdflowers,  and  pioneer- 
ing with  fruits  and  berries. 

He  was  also  a  life-long  public  servant 
from  his  first  election  to  the  local 
school  board  in  1920— a  post  in  which 
he  served  for  17  years.  He  spent  4 
years  in  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  from  1933  to  1935. 


He  won  election  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  1935,  and  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1937.  He  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1941.  In  his  34  years  of 
Senate  service,  he  maintained  his  rep- 
utation among  lobbyists  and  Members 
of  Congress  as  a  man  who  could  not  be 
bought,  and  a  man  who  would  not 
take  a  stand  for  something  in  which 
he  did  not  believe— reputations  which 
were  well-known  to  his  constituents, 
according  to  Vermont  newspapers. 

George  Aiken  chose  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  in  1974,  when  he  was  82. 
The  Journal  accounts  say  he  would 
have  easily  won  reelection  had  he 
wanted  it.  His  election  campaign  the 
previous  time— with  the  nominations 
of  both  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats—had cost  him  only  $17.09.  a  sum 
he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  rais- 
ing for  a  similarly  easy  race.  But  in- 
stead, he  went  home  to  Vermont. 

A  partisan  fruit  farmer  from  Putney. 
VT,  who  won  the  friendship  and  re- 
spect of  Vermont  citizens  and  world 
leaders,  and  held  one  of  the  longest 
tenures  of  any  U.S.  Senator.  George 
David  Aiken  was  a  man  our  children 
would  do  well  to  emulate— he  was  a 
Senator  in  whose  footsteps  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  be  well  to 
follow,  too,  for  the  good  of  our  States, 
the  Nation,  and  the  American  people. 
Our  loss  is  not  so  much  in  his  leaving 
the  Senate,  though  the  Senate  sorely 
misses  him,  nor  is  our  loss  so  much  in 
his  death,  for  though  we  grieve  with 
his  family  we  rejoice  that  he,  certain- 
ly, has  attained  a  better  world.  Our 
loss  is  that  there  are  so  few  like  him  in 
any  nation,  in  any  age.  The  Senate, 
the  Congress,  the  Government,  the 
country— all  these  things  are  better 
for  the  mark  Senator  Aiken  left  upon 
them.  It  would  be  good  if  present  and 
future  Senators  and  citizens  could 
study  his  life  and  follow  his  example. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  George  Aiken  of  Ver- 
mont. I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  with  this  man  once  called 
"the  saint  of  the  Senate."  But  as  a 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  feel  a  special 
bond  with  George  Aiken  because  he 
was  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  closest 
friend  in  the  Senate. 

George  Aiken.  Republican  from  Ver- 
mont, and  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat 
from  Montana,  had  breakfast  together 
nearly  every  workday  morning  before 
7  a.m.  Even  when  they  disagreed  on 
major  policy  Issues  and  even  when 
Mansfield,  as  Senate  Majority  Leader, 
was  Involved  in  partisan  political  bat- 
tles, their  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect remained  strong.  Indeed,  in  the 
heat  of  Congressional  disagreement 
and  anguish  over  the  American  role  In 
Vietnam.  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
referred  to  Senator  Aiken  as  "an  owl": 
"the  wise  man,  the  man  who  looks 
ahead,  the  man  who  Is  unswerving  in 
his  support  of  the  United  States  but 


who  is  also  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  confront  us  in  any  given  situa- 
tion* •  •." 

We  remember  Senator  Aiken  as  the 
man  with  a  conscience.  But  he  appar- 
ently was  also  the  man  with  a  personal 
touch,  with  a  sense  of  humor.  On  June 
25,  1970— the  day  Mike  Mansfield 
broke  the  record  for  length  of  service 
as  majority  leader— Senator  Aiken 
tossed  a  "needle  across  the  aisle"  at 
his  Democratic  friend.  Senator  Aiken's 
poem  went  as  follows: 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President- 
There  WM  a  time  ten  years  ago. 
If  Republican  Senators  wanted  a  show. 
They  would  toss  a  needle  across  the  aisle 
And  then  they'd  all  sit  back  and  smile. 
The  Democrats'  leader  was  Lyndon  then. 
Who  was  mighty  with  sword,  and  sometimes 

pen. 
He  was  quick  to  respond  to  the  needle's 

touch 
And  never  refused  a  challenge  as  such. 
The  show  would  go  on— the  air  get  torrid— 
Though  Lyndon  never  said  anjrthlng  horrid. 
But  Bamum  and  Bailey  could  take  a  rest 
When  Lyndon  was  functioning  at  his  best. 
And  whene'er  we'd  tense  up  with  talk  of 

taxation. 
We  could  look  to  Lyndon  for  relaxation. 
Then  disaster  struck  us  and  lorndon  went 

on. 
And  with  his  departure  went  most  of  our 

fim. 
For  the  Democrats  made  a  new  appoint- 
ment 
Which  for  Republicans  spelled  disappoint- 
ment 
They  had  chosen  a  man  from  the  Golden 

West. 
Where  every  kid  knows  his  country  Is  best. 
Where  they  shoot  from  the  hip,  whether 

right  or  wrong, 
And  ride  off  from  their  victims  singing  a 

song. 
Of  course  Mike  Mansfield  would  be  such  a 

leader. 
Eating  needles  and  darts  like  steers  at  a 

feeder. 
He  would  give  us  the  uplift  Republicans 

need 
And  meet  every  challenge  by  word  and  by 

deed. 
Did  I  say  disaster  struck  us  this  time? 
Just  another  understatement  of  mine. 
For  Mike  had  been  leader  only  a  week 
When  John  J.  Williams  got  up  to  speak. 
For  John,  who  was  feeling  a  real  good  fettle. 
Addressed  the  new  leader  somewhat  like  a 

nettle 
And  every  Republican,  one  by  one. 
Sat  back  In  his  seat  to  enjoy  the  fun. 
But.  oh.  the  agony  of  what  followed. 
We  might  as  well  have  arsenic  swallowed. 
For  Mike  got  up  to  give  John  his  reply 
With  such  a  reproachful  look  in  his  eye 
That  I  thought  John  Williams  would  like  to 

die. 
And  never  since  then  do  Republicans  smile 
When  a  needle  is  tossed  across  the  aisle. 
For  we  found  that  Mike  is  as  square  as  a  die. 
With  a  mind  as  broad  as  Montana's  sky. 
It's  now  ten  years  that  we've  worked  with 

Mike, 
And  during  that  time  we  have  learned  to 

like 
The  fairness  and  candor  with  wliich  he  acts. 
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And  the  way  when  speaking  he  deals  with 

facts. 
So  let  us  be  thatnkf  ul  that  we  serve  with  one 
Whose  honor  and  fairness  are  second  to 

none. 
And  since  we  would  miss  him  on  this  Senate 

floor. 
I  earnestly  wish  for  him  six  years  more— 

As  minority  leader,  of  course.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  who 
serve  in  the  Senate  today  can  try  to 
learn  from  the  example  set  by  Senator 
Aiken.  If  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  awe- 
some responsibilities  to  our  Nation 
and  our  individual  States,  we  must 
work  to  foster  cooperation  and  under- 
standing among  Senators  from  both 
parties,  from  all  regions,  and  with  di- 
verse points  of  view.  I  treasure  the 
friendships  I  have  made  in  the  Senate 
during  my  first  term,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  hope  we  can  all  find  time  in 
our  busy  schedules  to  add  the  personal 
touch  that.  I  am  told.  George  Aiken 
never  failed  to  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  from 
Vermont,  George  Aiken.  A  farmer  by 
occupation.  George  Aiken's  long  politi- 
cal career  began  in  the  Vermont  legis- 
lature, where  he  became  speaker  and 
then  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  served 
as  Governor  of  Vermont  from  1936  to 
1940  before  being  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1941. 

In  his  34  years  in  the  Senate,  George 
Aiken  had  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments. He  was  a  friend  to  rural  inter- 
ests by  supporting  rural  electrification 
programs,  flood  control,  farm  and 
dairy  price  supports,  and  Federal  crop 
insurance.  His  two  greatest  legislative 
triumphs  were  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1965. 

In  the  Senate.  George  Aiken  will 
best  be  remembered  as  a  blunt,  epi- 
grammatic speaker.  He  was  able  to 
remain  above  the  level  of  partisan  pol- 
itics. This  allowed  him  to  become  one 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
most  respected  members  during  his 
time  on  the  committee.  He  was  a  man 
of  thrift,  both  with  words  and  money. 
There  are  not  many  of  us  who  can  say 
we  spent  less  than  $20  on  our  cam- 
paigns, or  returned  money  to  the 
treasury  from  our  office  allowance  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  his  speeches, 
he  wasted  few  words  in  getting  his 
message  across.  Most  of  all.  George 
Aiken  was  respected  for  his  decency, 
honesty,  integrity,  and  independence. 
He  is  a  man  that  certainly  will  be 
missed,  but  fondly  remembered. 

SENATOR  CEORGE  AIKEN 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  George  Aiken  of  Ver- 
mont. 

I  served  only  briefly  in  the  Senate 
with  George  Aiken— in  1974,  when  I 
filled  a  1-year  appointed  term  and 
Senator  Aiken  was  in  the  last  year  of 


his  long  and  very  distinguished  tenure 
in  this  body. 

But  although  I  did  not  know  George 
Aiken  well,  I  admired  him  greatly. 

To  me.  Senator  Aiken  embodied  the 
best  qualities  of  a  public  servant,  of 
his  party,  and  of  his  region  of  the 
country. 

He  was  a  true  Vermonter— a 
thoughtful,  skeptical,  yet  compassion- 
ate person  who  was  never  shy  about 
speaking  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  but 
more  importantly  he  was  a  great 
American  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  conjunction  with  former  majority 
leader  and  now  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield.  George  Aiken  in  the  mid- 
1960's  spoke  the  truth  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  a  prophetic  report  enti- 
tled "Vietnam:  The  Shadow  and  the 
Substance,"  Senators  Aiken  and  Mans- 
field predicted  that  the  strategy  of 
gradual  escalation  of  American  in- 
volvement could  not  work.  Our  oppo- 
nents, they  argued,  could  easily  match 
any  American  escalation  and  could 
sustain  their  efforts  indefinitely. 

They  were  right.  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  President  Johnson  must 
have  wished  that  he  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  George  Aiken  and  Mike 
Mansfield. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  legacy  of 
George  Aiken  goes  far  beyond  his  con- 
tributions to  our  foreign  policy. 

George  Aiken  was  a  great  friend  of 
rural  America. 

Along  with  the  late  Senator  George 
Norris,  he  was  the  author  of  most  of 
our  rural  electrification  legislation. 

He  was  the  moving  force  behind  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway— a  permanent  boon  to  agricul- 
ture and  industry  in  his  part  of  the 
country  and  mine. 

It  was  George  Aiken  who  led  the 
fight  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  water  systems. 

And  Senator  George  Aiken  is  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  the  Eastern  Wil- 
derness Act— legislation  that  preserves 
in  our  densely  populated  part  of  the 
country  much  of  what  remains  of 
America's  original  natural  beauty. 

Mr.  President.  George  Aiken  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  Senators— a  fine, 
plain-spoken  New  Englander  whose 
great  integrity  indelibly  marked  every- 
thing he  did. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
Lola,  his  beloved  wife,  to  the  Aiken 
family,  and  to  the  people  of  Vermont 
my  deepest  condolences  upon  this  sad 
occasion. 

Mr.  A1«DREWS.  Mr.  President,  my 
wife.  Mary,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  George  and  Lola  Aiken  long 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  We  first 
met  George  when  he  spoke  at  the 
North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  Conven- 
tion and  came  to  visit  our  farm  for  a 
small  get-together.  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  we  both  served  on  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 


tary Conference,  where  he  shared  his 
concise  and  realistic  outlook  on  the 
need  for  cooperation  between  our  na- 
tions and  our  people.  My  respect  for 
George  Aiken  and  what  he  symbolized 
grew  over  the  years.  His  clarity  of 
thought,  coupled  with  his  ability  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  whatever  matter 
was  being  discussed,  was  a  rare  talent. 
I  was  honored  to  work  with  him,  and 
it  was  a  privilege  to  know  him  as  both 
a  colleague  and  a  friend. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  DAVID  AIKEN 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  George  David 
Aiken  was  a  true  statesman  and  patri- 
ot. For  34  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
served  his  State  of  Vermont  and  his 
country  with  distinction  and  a  record 
of  achievement  matched  by  few.  For 
34  years,  his  was  a  voice  of  wisdom  and 
pragmatism  that  helped  guide  this  in- 
stitution through  troubled  and  diffi- 
cult times.  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, and  will  miss  him  dearly. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1966. 
George  had  already  been  here  for 
more  than  two  decades,  as  one  of  Ver- 
mont's most  popular  Senators  ever.  He 
was  one  of  the  Senate's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  agriculture  policy  and  foreign 
affairs,  but  what  struck  me  most 
about  him  was  his  determination  to  do 
what  was  right,  regardless  of  ideology. 
He  was  a  true  pragmatist.  in  the  fine 
American  tradition.  He  was  a  Republi- 
can, yet  he  was  a  prime  mover  behind 
the  food  stamps  program  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  Federal  aid  to  education. 
He  was  an  early  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  And  as  the 
outspoken  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  George 
Aiken  was  one  of  the  few  to  take  an 
early  and  strong  stand  apainst  the  es- 
calation of  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

George  also  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
need  for  bipartisanship  in  the  func- 
tioning of  Government.  I  don't  know 
how  many  times  I  saw  him  seated  with 
Mike  Mansfield  in  the  Senate  cafete- 
ria discussing  foreign  policy  over 
breakfast.  And  I  will  never  forget 
George  standing  with  me  when  few 
others  would  on  the  vote  to  confirm 
my  fellow  South  Carolinian  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Coming  from  Vermont,  George  knew 
the  value  and  was  a  staunch  defender 
of  rural  America  as  a  bulwark  of  our 
democratic  system.  And  it  was  back  to 
Vermont  that  he  went  when  he  retired 
from  the  Senate  in  1974.  still  sitting 
tall  in  the  saddle.  He  did  his  country 
and  us  all  proud.  I  wish  his  wife.  Lola, 
well.  Words  mean  little  at  a  time  of 
such  loss,  but  we  want  her  to  know 
that  she  has  many  friends  among  Sen- 
ators and  their  spouses,  and  each  of  us 
will  do  anything  we  can  to  lend  her 
help  and  supp>ort. 


We'll  miss  you.  Governor,  but  your 
memory  will  live  on  with  us. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  be  held  open  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  for  any  other  Senators 
who  might  wish  to  enter  speeches  and 
that  they  appear  in  the  flow  of  the 
euology  speeches  in  honor  of  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  On  that  basis,  Mr. 
I»resident.  I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
STEVENS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Symms,  and  ask 

for  its  Immediate  consideration.  I 
might  add  that  it  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  resolution  will  be 
stfttcd 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  43 

Whereas  the  end  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  represented  for  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens the  completion  of  eight  years  of  service 
as  the  Assistant  Republican  Leader,  includ- 
ing four  years  as  the  assistant  minority 
leader  and  four  years  as  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader; 

Whereas  as  the  assistant  Republican 
leader.  Ted  Stevens  was  unrelenting  In  his 
devotion  to  principle,  unfailingly  performed 
his  duties  with  courage  and  dedication,  and 
consistently  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a 
true  patriot; 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  eloquently  and  ef- 
fectively represented  the  unique  Interests  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska  as  Its  senior  Senator 
while  simultaneously  fulfilling  his  leader- 
ship role; 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  and  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  earned  the  confi- 
dence, admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
Senators:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  thanks  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  for  his  service  as  the  Assistant 
Republican  leader  and  expresses  lU  appre- 
ciation for  his  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  that  I  introduce  today 
commends  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  during 
the  past  8  years  as  assistant  minority 
leader  and  as  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Ted  Stevens  has  been  a  friend  to  me 
since  my  earliest  days  in  Washington. 
I  have  learned  much  from  him.  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
manner  in  which   he   has  conducted 

himself  as  part  of  the  leadership  of 

the  Senate. 


His  service  to  his  party  and  to  this 
institution  is  exceeded  only  by  his 
commitment  to  the  principles  that  he 
holds  dear.  The  past  4  years  have  not 
only  seen  him  serve  with  distinction  as 
assistant  majority  leader  but  at  the 
same  time  represent  ably  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  As  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  played  a  critical  role  in 
restoring  America's  strength. 

Few  Senators  could  have  performed 
these  duties  with  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  success  as  Ted  Stevens  was 
able  to  do. 

At  times.  I  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  policy  disputes  with  Tzd  Stevens 
and  I  can  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  tenacity  he  displays  during  a  legis- 
lative battle  is  equaled  only  by  his 
courage  and  dedication  and  above  all, 
fairness. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  in  this  institu- 
tion with  Senator  Stevens.  He  is  a  pa- 
triot in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  I 
salute  his  efforts  and  his  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion recognizing  my  State's  senior  Sen- 
ator and  most  influential  leader.  Ted 
Stevens  has  devoted  virtually  his 
entire  life  to  public  service,  the  last  16 
of  which  has  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
His  first  love  is  Alaska,  his  second  is 
the  institution  of  the  Senate. 

Alaskans  know  that  Ted  Stevens 
represents  them  well  in  Congress.  The 
75  percent  of  the  vote  he  received  in 
his  reelection  bids  attests  to  the  love 
our  people  have  for  this  man. 

He  started  his  public  service  on 
behalf  of  Alaska  back  in  the  late  fif- 
ties when  he  was  working  for  Fred 
Seaton  at  the  Interior  Department. 
Ted  was  one  of  the  principle  forces  in 
getting  the  Alaska  statehood  bill 
through  Congress. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1969  he  faced  his  first 
Alaska  controversy,  working  to  get 
confirmation  of  Walter  Hlckel  as  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  After  oil  was  discov- 
ered in  Alaska  that  year,  Ted's  next 
priority  became  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Native  claims  issue,  and  then 
getting  a  Federal  right-of-way  permit 
for  the  pipeline  across  Alaska— which 
took  a  tie-breaking  vote  from  the  Vice 
President.  A  few  years  ago  Ted  was  in 
front  of  the  compromise  legislation  to 
resolve  the  remaining  major  Alaska 
lands  Issues. 

Our  State  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  significant  Federal  legisla- 
tive Issues,  and  we've  been  fortvinate 
to  have  Senator  Ted  Stevens  repre- 
senting us  to  resolve  them  successful- 
ly. 

Ted  Stevens'  personal  energy,  his 
skills  in  the  legislative  process,  and  his 
commitment  to  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  are  legendary. 

For  the  past  8  years  he  has  served 
his  party  well  as  the  assistant  Republi- 


can leader  in  the  Senate.  His  accom- 
plishments as  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman  are  also 
widely  recognized. 

I'm  pleased  that  the  majority  leader 
recently  tabbed  Ted  to  head  the  dele- 
gation of  U.S.  Senate  observers  to  the 
arms  control  talks.  I  can't  think  of  a 
person  more  able  to  ensure  that  our 
interests  as  a  nation  will  be  protected. 

All  Alaskans  are  proud  of  our  Sena- 
tor Ted  Stevens  and  I'm  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  be  kept  open  today  for  cospon- 
sors  and  that  I  might  add  as  original 
cosponsors  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 

M<|RKOWSKI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ear- 
nestly request  that  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
s|X)nsor  of  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Mattinglt. 

Senator  Stevens  is  my  predecessor. 
He  has  been  absolutely  unselfish  in 
guiding  me  and  assisting  me  and  giving 
me  counsel,  advice— and  solace  at 
times— with  regard  to  what  is  ahead 
for  me  as  assistant  majority  leader.  I 
hope  this  body  continues  to  utilize  his 
rare  talent,  his  intellect,  and  his  skills. 
I  am  sure  that  the  disappointment 
which  comes  to  us  all  in  political  en- 
deavors in  defeat  at  any  time  is  and 
alwajrs  will  be  tough.  I  know  that  per- 
sonally. 

We  need  Senator  Stevens.  I  hope  he 
continues  to  offer  us  his  skills  and  his 
abilities  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  procedures.  I  for  one  have 
already  gained  signficantly  from  his 
willingness  to  share  so  much  with  me 
as  I  embark  upon  this  task. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
nmrks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Also,  I  wish  to  add  that  Senator  Ste- 
vens' wife.  Cathy,  and  little  LUy,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
are  a  great  part  of  the  Senate  family. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  agreed  to. 


SEA  EAGLE  EXERCISE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  formally  requested 
permission  from  the  New  2^aland 
Government  to  make  a  port  call  by  a 
Navy  ship  in  connection  with  a 
planned  exercise  called  Sea  Eagle. 
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According  to  news  reports,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  will  not  decide 
whether  to  grant  the  request  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  New  Zealand's  Prime  Min- 
ister, David  Lange,  apparently  is  com- 
mitted to  his  Labour  Party's  policy  of 
prohibiting  port  calls  by  ships  that  are 
nuclear  powered  or  nuclear  armed. 

Mr.  President,  no  person,  no  group, 
no  nation  has  a  moral  comer  or  mo- 
nopoly on  the  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
Every  sane  and  rational  person  views 
the  potential  for  the  termination  of 
much,  if  not  all,  of  life  on  this  planet 
with  a  horror  as  absolute  as  the  vision 
of  apocalypse  demands. 

But  to  be  aware  and  fearful  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  not  enough.  Nor  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  adopt  policies  which  serve 
notice  of  one's  fear  and  outrage  if  it 
does  little  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  but,  ironically,  enhances  the 
chance  of  what  is  abhorred  by  under- 
mining the  ability  to  deter  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  course  of  con- 
duct that  New  Zealand  appears  to  be 
following.  It  may  be  a  noble  gesture  to 
bar  any  nuclear-powered  or  nuclear- 
armed  ship  from  its  harbors,  but  it  is 
also  a  naive  and  dangerous  one  on  at 
least  two  counts.  First,  there  is  no  en- 
clave that  is  safe  from  the  scourge  of 
nuclear  war  even  if  it  were  to  occur 
thousands  of  miles  from  its  borders. 
Dr.  Carl  Sagan  and  other  scientists 
have  written  elaborately  and  persua- 
sively on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
winter— a  phenomenon  that  would 
lock  the  globe  in  a  fist  of  subzero  tem- 
peratures and  then  permit  the  Sun  to 
mercilessly  scorch  an  Earth  no  longer 
protected  by  atmospheric  shields.  In 
short,  there  is  no  place  to  hide  from 
the  nuclear  monster. 

Second,  the  moral  and  ostrich-like 
posture  struck  by  New  Zealand  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  is  unilateral  and  is 
unlikely  to  be  reciprocated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  any  of  its  allies. 
There  are  no  such  antinuclear  protests 
in  Moscow,  Budapest,  or  East  Berlin. 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  remains  open  to  Soviet 
warships  whatever  their  propulsion  or 
payload.  By  denying  the  United  States 
the  ability  to  make  port  calls.  New 
Zealanders  are,  in  effect,  playing  the 
pipes  of  appeasement— not  those  of 
peace.  The  Labour  Party  may  be 
making  a  high-minded  political  state- 
ment, but  in  geopolitical  stratagems, 
consequences  matter  a  good  deal  more 
than  motives. 

It  is  not  given  to  me  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  to  lecture  the 
people  or  leadership  of  an  independ- 
ent and  free  nation.  But  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  an  obligation 
to  point  out  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  ill-considered  action  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misapprehension 
about  the  future  and  fate  of  ANZUS 
or  subsequent  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

If  New  Zealand  chooses  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  demonstrate  its  oppo- 


sition to  the  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons,  then  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  prepared  to  defend  itself 
unilaterally— not  only  its  national  se- 
curity but  its  national  economy  as 
well. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  defense  of  free- 
dom that  nations  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
international  trade  on  a  scope  unpar- 
alleled in  history. 

We  in  the  free  world  depend  upon 
open  access  to  the  global  trade  routes. 
Diminish  the  ability  to  defend  that 
access  and  you  thereby  diminish  the 
ability  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
trade  itself. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  State 
E>epartment  officials  have  indicated 
that  this  administration  would  not 
seek  economic  sanctions  If  New  Zea- 
land should  pursue  its  exercise  in  uni- 
lateralism. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  semantics 
and  that  our  diplomats  privately  draw 
a  distinction  t>etween  trade  sanctions 
and  an  end  to  trade  restraint.  But  if 
not,  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  New  Zealand- 
ers that  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be 
bound  by  State  Department  declara- 
tions. 

If  New  Zealand  is  unwilling  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  defending  freedom, 
they  should  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  effort  and  that  of  Australia  to 
defend  it  for  them.  Nor  should  they 
enjoy  the  benefits  from  the  restraint 
we  place  upon  our  domestic  producers 
of  products  that  New  Zealand  places 
into  international  markets. 

If  New  Zealand  pursues  its  policy  of 
refusing  permission  to  U.S.  or  allied 
ships  to  make  port  calls,  we  should,  in 
my  view,  seriously  consider  two  things: 
First,  preclude  New  Zealand  from  par- 
ticipating in  all  future  exercises  with 
the  United  States  and  its  allies; 
Second,  end  the  artificial  restraints 
that  we  have  placed  upon  American 
producers  so  that  we  can  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace  on 
equal  terms. 

I  would  prefer  to  be  more  delicate 
and  diplomatic  in  approaching  the  na- 
tional and  moral  senslbiUlties  of  a 
nation  that  has  thus  far  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  preservation 
of  pollltical  and  economic  freedom. 
But  a  fatuous  idea,  left  unhindered  by 
logic  or  history,  has  many  waiting  Vo- 
taries. Indeed,  there  are  those  in  other 
nations  who  do  not  yet  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  state  who  believe 
that  the  only  choices  remaining  are 
between  freedom  and  annihilation, 
atomization  and  abdication.  Peace  and 
freedom  are  in  fact  possible,  but  not  if 
we  unilaterally  undermine  our  ability 
to  defend  that  freedom. 

So  in  this  ease,  I  leave  diplomacy  for 
others.  I  feel  a  higher  duty  to  fore- 
warn an  ally  that  dangerous  and  ill- 
considered  action  will  carry  conse- 
quences that  are  foreseeable  and 
should  be  foreseen. 


January  22,  1985 
PRESSLER      assumed      the 


(Mr. 
chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  a  very  excellent  speech  which  I 
think  points  to  a  very  important 
aspect  of  those  people  around  the 
world  who  wish  to  defend  freedom.  I 
certainly  share  his  viewpoint  on  it.  I 
think  he  is  quite  corrrect. 

I  might  even  go  one  step  further  and 
say  that  peace  and  freedom  are  insepa- 
rable, that  there  really  can  be  no 
peace  without  freedom. 

Incidentally,  my  State  used  to  be  a 
big  producer  of  lamb.  Now,  at  most 
grocery  stores  in  Idaho,  you  will  find 
that  a  great  deal  of  lamb— it  is  not 
lamb,  but  mutton— is  from  New  Zea- 
land. The  American  producers  of  lamb 
have  gone  down  In  numbers  as  the 
sheep  population  has  gone  down. 

Those  people  who  wish  to  send  In  to 
this  market  and  trade  with  us  are  not 
willing  to  allow  ports  of  call  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  wonder  what 
they  are  going  to  do  when  the  Soviet 
Navy  steams  into  New  2^aland  waters. 
Do  they  think  the  Soviet  Navy  will  re- 
spect in  any  way  a  nuclear-free  zone?  I 
think  the  record  shows  clearly  that 
they  will  not. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  correct 
in  his  analysis  of  this  matter.  I  think 
it  is  most  important. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  had  plaruied  a 
trip  by  a  delegation  from  the  Senate, 
in  which  I  was  to  take  part,  which  was 
to  be  led  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  It  was  canceled  because 
of  logistics,  among  other  reasons.  The 
purpose  was  to  take  a  message  to  New 
Zealand  as  to  how  critical  this  is  and 
how  those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
view  their  unwillingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  nations  in  the  hemisphere 
with  which  we  have  been  allied  for  40- 
plus  years. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  are  not  in 
the  Chamber  will  read  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  because  I 
think  he  is  right  on  target.  I  men- 
tioned to  him  in  private  conversation 
earlier  that  one  of  the  things  I  read 
regularly  in  the  office  is  the  Harry 
Shultz  Newsletter.  About  4  or  5 
months  ago,  Mr.  Schultz  had  some 
very  interesting  things  to  say  about 
this  matter.  I  will  dig  those  out  and 
submit  them  for  the  Recori)  in  an- 
other day  or  two,  because  he  predicted 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

I  hope  our  friends  will  pay  attention, 
and  I  nope  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
wUl  read  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  said. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  has  not  yet 
made  the  decision  to  bar  U.S.  ships 
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from  their  harbors.  But  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances as  to  what  action  might 
result  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  from  such  a  dangerous  decision. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  MYTHS  ABOUT  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
January  13,  Robert  G.  Kaiser  wrote  a 
superb  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "The  Myths  Clouding  the 
Arms  Debate."  If  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  would  read  this  arti- 
cle and  think  about  it,  and  verify  the 
facts  on  which  Mr.  Kaiser's  logical 
conclusions  are  based,  this  could  be 
the  most  constructive  Congress  in  a 
long  time.  Consider  the  myths  that 
Kaiser  dispels. 

First:  The  alleged  Soviet  military 
buildup.  The  administration  has  Justi- 
fied the  immense  U.S.  military  buildup 
and  the  absence  to  date  of  a  successful 
arms  control  policy  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  are  still  engaged  in  a 
huge  military  buildup,  particularly  in 
military  procurement. 

If  there  has  been  one  steady  and 
consistent  drumbeat  from  the  adminis- 
tration, it  has  been  that  the  Russians 
are  continuing  to  zip  by  ui.  in  their 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms  buUd- 
up,  and  that  we  must  rush  to  catch  up. 
This  is  the  heart  of  Weinberger's  argu- 
ment for  a  continued  hike  in  military 
expenditures  in  this  big  year  of  a 
mammoth  budget  deficit.  This  is  also 
the  prime  basis  for  stalling  and  hedg- 
ing arms  control  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration argues  for  a  faster  U.S.  buildup 
so  we  do  not  freeze  ourselves  into  a  po- 
sition of  permanent  inferiority  to  the 
Soviets.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  Secre- 
tary Shultz'  appeal  to  the  Congress  to 
proceed  with  the  MX  deployment  and 
the  star  wars  research  so  we  can  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  parity  with  the 
big  Soviet  miliatary  buildup. 

As  Kaiser  points  out: 

Reagan  and  Weinberger  have  demonstrat- 
ed once  again  that  any  allegation  of  this 
kind  (that  the  Soviets  are  building  up  their 
military  In  a  rush)  repeated  often  enough 
from  authoritative  quarters,  becomes  an  ac- 
cepted fact. 

Well,  now  we  find  that  this  Just  is 
not  true.  Richard  Kaufman,  the  gener- 
al counsel  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, has  taken  the  declassified  tes- 
timony of  the  CIA  before  our  commit- 
tee and  explained  in  detail  that  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  military  power  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's,  slowed  after 
1976  and  the  alleged  Increase  In  pro- 
curement virtually  stopped  since  then. 
Until  about  1976  overall  Soviet  mili- 


tary spending  grew  at  about  a  5-per- 
cent rate.  Then  it  slowed  down  to 
about  a  2-percent  level  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary procurement  appears  not  to  have 
grown  at  all  in  the  late  1970's.  These 
figures  apply  for  the  period  1977  to 
1981.  The  CIA  has  not  yet  sanitized 
the  figures  since  1981  but  we  expect  to 
have  them  available  soon,  I  believe  In 
the  next  week  or  two.  As  Kaiser  con- 
tends: 

During  a  decade  that  President  Reagan 
has  described  as  a  period  of  relentless  Soviet 
buildup,  the  Russians  actually  cut  the 
growth  of  their  defense  spending  In  half. 

And  they  virtually  brought  their  in- 
crease in  military  procurement  spend- 
ing to  a  halt.  That  is  myth  No.  1  put 
to  rest. 

Second,  Kaiser  exixnes  the  myth 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
(SDI )  or  Star  Wars  can  render  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete.  As  Kaiser  points 
out,  SDI  is  a  pipe  dream.  In  Kaiser's 
words:  "No  responsible  scientist  could 
suggest  that  such  a  goal  is  feasible." 
How  does  an  adversary  overcome 
"Star  Wars"?  Simple.  They  overcome 
it  by  simply  building  more  offensive 
missiles,  or  by  using  decojrs.  or  by 
hardening  the  skin  of  the  offensive 
missiles,  or  by  using  cruise  missiles 
which  everyone  agrees  SDI  could  not 
stop,  or  by  using  bombers  or  by  using 
submarines.  And  they  agree  that  SDI 
will  not  work  with  respect  to  those 
weapons. 

Now  the  top  experts  in  the  adminis- 
tration all  but  concede  that  Star  Wars 
carmot  save  our  American  cities,  but 
they  argue  that  it  could  protect  our 
land-based  deterrent,  or  at  least  some 
of  it.  How  about  that?  Even  for  this 
so-called  point  defense  it  will  not  work 
against  any  kind  of  a  diversified  of- 
fense. And  even  if  it  did  protect  our 
land-based  missiles  perfectly,  that  con- 
stitutes less  than  a  quarter  of  our  de- 
terrent—because, of  course,  we  have 
submarines,  where  we  have  50  percent 
of  our  deterrent;  we  have  bombers, 
where  we  have  25  percent  of  oiu-  deter- 
rent— It  is  unnecessary  to  protect  oiu" 
much  larger,  more  potent,  and  far  less 
vulnerable  submarine  and  bomber  de- 
terrent because  they  cannot  be 
reached.  In  any  event  it  Is  obvious 
that  this  fabulously  expensive  tech- 
nology—which is  estimated  to  cost  11 
trillion— is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
deterrence  or  arms  control.  That  is  the 
second  myth. 

Third,  the  Soviets  are  alleged  to  be 
indifferent  to  deterrence,  to  be  unim- 
pressed by  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion. This  Is  wrong.  As  Kaiser  demon- 
strates, the  Russians  have  been  em- 
phatic and  consistent  in  expressing 
the  conviction  that  a  further  buildup 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  senseless  and 
that  a  retaliatory  strike  by  a  defender 
using  the  weapons  left  after  the  most 
devastating,  conceivable  preemptive 
first  strike  would  totally  devastate  the 
attacker.  The  Russians  are  not  insane. 


They  have  said  all  this  themselves.  It 
is  a  fact.  And  they  know  it  is  a  fact. 
That  is  myth  No.  3. 

The  fourth  myth  coming  from  the 
administration  is  that  past  arms  con- 
trol treaties  have  been  failures— that 
the  Russians  have  pushed  right  up  to 
the  limits  of  SALT  I  and  II  and 
beyond.  As  Kaiser  notes— again— this 
is  a  "truth"  that  is  just  plain  wrong. 

As  John  Steinbrvmner  of  Brookings 
has  pointed  out,  SALT  II  would  allow 
th  Soviets  to  have  nearly  twice  as 
many  warheads  on  their  missiles  as 
they  actually  had  as  of  mid-]'J84.  Fur- 
thermore, the  arms  control  treaties 
have  stopped  the  nuclear  arms  testing 
in  the  atmosphere  that  could  have  pol- 
luted our  planet  with  radioactive  fall- 
out. The  limit  on  offensive  missiles  on 
both  sides  are  high  in  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  but  they  limit  a  breakout  to 
an  uncontrolled  wild  arms  race.  Final- 
ly, the  Kaiser  article  reinforces  the 
view  that  we  can  prudently  proceed 
with  arms  control,  provided  we  insist 
on  the  mutuality  of  agreements  and 
effective  verification.  Kaiser's  argu- 
ment also  reinforces  the  contention  of 
many  of  us  that  we  can  hold  our  own 
military  spending  down  to  a  reasona- 
ble level  without  any  real  risk  that  in 
doing  so  we  are  undermining  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Robert  G. 
Kaiser  in  the  January  13.  1984,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Myths  CLOunncG  thx  Asms  Dksatb 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

The  Shultz-Gromyko  talks  in  Geneva 
were  a  revealing  extravaganza.  The  hoopla, 
the  ridiculous  media  overkill  (nearly  500  ac- 
credited American  journalists!),  the  enor- 
mous ado  about  a  procedural  diplomatic 
event  that  did  nothing  but  get  us  back  to 
the  same  negotiating  table  with  the  Rus- 
sians—all this  was  a  sign,  if  another  were 
needed,  that  we've  lost  touch  with  the  basic 
realities  of  nuclear  arms  and  arms  controL 

Why  did  we  get  so  lathered  up  about  the 
Geneva  meetings?  Perhaps  because  they 
spoke  to  some  primal  anxiety  about  nuclear 
weapons.  But  also  because  of  the  delusion 
that  somehow,  after  five  years  of  inaction  in 
arms  control,  one  meeting  was  going  to 
make  a  profound  difference  in  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship. 

It  is  conventional  wisdom  in  Washington 
these  days  that  if  he  really  wants  one. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  bound  to  be  able  to  get  an 
arms  control  agreement  in  the  next  couple 
of  years.  But  this  conventional  wisdom  is 
not  shared  by  many  of  the  people  who 
worked  on  SALT  I  and  II— people  who  know 
what  really  goes  into  negotiating  one  of 
these  deals. 

The  SALT  I  treaty  required  three  years  of 
intense  negotiations  involving  the  senior  of- 
ficials of  both  govemmenU.  The  SALT  11 
treaty  took  »ix  years  to  complete— the  weap- 
onry and  the  politics  were  both  getting 
more  complex.  But  no  real  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  next  arms  control  agree- 
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ment,  and  the  issues  have  gotten  still  more 
complicated. 

In  fact,  the  Reagan  administration  has  no 
conceptual  idea  of  what  kind  of  deal  it 
wants,  or  how  it  might  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  move  in  the  same  direction:  it  ear- 
nestly seeks  to  protect  all  American  advan- 
tages and  new  programs,  while  forcing  the 
Soviets  to  abandon  many  of  theirs.  This  is 
not  a  formula  for  success. 

The  idea  that  this  administration  is  now 
on  the  road  to  a  new  agreement  with  the 
Russians  is  one  of  the  myths  that  clouds 
discussion  of  these  matters.  It's  tempting  to 
argue  that  the  myths  outnumber  and  out- 
weigh the  facts.  Consider  a  few  of  them: 

The  Soviet  buildup.  The  president  and  his 
secretary  of  defense  have  been  telling  us 
emphatically  for  four  years  about  the  re- 
lentless Soviet  arms  buildup.  Several  years 
ago  they  were  saying  it  had  actually  given 
the  Russians  a  clear  strategic  advantage. 

Reagan  and  Weint>erger  have  demonstrat- 
ed once  again  that  any  allegation  of  this 
kind,  repeated  often  enough  from  authorita- 
tive quarters,  becomes  an  accepted  fact. 
Who  now  doubts  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  relentless  buildup,  one 
that  has  intensified  since  the  SALT  I  and  II 
treaties  were  signed? 

Well,  anyone  who  reads  the  inaugural 
issue  of  a  new  academic  Journal  called 
Soviet  Economics  will  have  to  doubt  that 
wisdom.  Using  already-released  (but  little 
discussed)  CIA  estimates.  Richard  E.  Kauf- 
man of  Congress's  Joint  Ekx>nomic  Commit- 
tee explains  in  a  detailed  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal that  the  very  real  Soviet  buildup  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  actually  slowed  down  signifi- 
cantly after  1976. 

Prom  1977  to  1981.  according  to  the  CIA. 
Soviet  procurement  of  new  weapons  meas- 
ured in  dollars  (that  is.  calculated  to  show 
their  cost  if  the  U.S.  had  acquired  the  same 
weapons)  did  not  grow  at  all.  This  pattern 
probably  continued  in  1982;  more  recent  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  available. 

The  CIA's  numbers  show  that  Soviet 
spending  on  armaments  slowed  down  mark- 
edly in.  the  mid- '70s.  For  the  previous 
decade  it  had  grown  at  constant  rates  of 
nearly  5  percent  a  year.  In  the  last  decade 
the  growth  has  been  2  percent  a  year  (much 
less  than  the  growth  of  American  spending). 

In  other  words,  during  a  decade  that 
President  Reagan  has  descril>ed  as  a  period 
of  relentless  Soviet  buildup,  the  Russians 
actually  cut  the  growth  of  their  "defense 
spending"  by  more  than  half!  How  can  we 
conduct  a  serious  discussion  of  these  Issues 
when  the  facts  and  the  rhetoric  are  as  dis- 
cordant as  that? 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  "Star 
Wars."  Any  concerned  citizen  reading  the 
papers  knows  that  the  Russians  are  alarmed 
by  the  American  "Star  Wars"  program.  In- 
tended, in  one  of  President  Reagan's  memo- 
rable phrases,  as  "a  means  of  rendering 
these  nuclear  weapons  Impotent  and  obso- 
lete." 

Reagan  introduced  this  idea  in  March 
1983,  and  since  then  it  has  taken  on  a  life  of 
its  own— become  so  real  that  a  reporter 
could  ask  the  president  at  his  news  confer- 
ence last  week  if  he  would  "consider  setting 
limits  on  the  deployment  and  the  testing  of 
Star  Wars?' ". 

In  fact,  there  is  no  "Star  Wars"  system  to 
test  or  deploy.  The  idea  remains  a  dream.  In 
its  extreme  form,  as  a  scheme  to  render 
nukes  "impotent  and  obsolete.'  "  is  a  pipe 
dream.  No  responsible  scientist  could  sug- 
gest that  such  a  goal  is  feasible  with  any 
luiown  technology. 


Someone  on  the  president's  staff  seems  to 
have  gotten  through  to  him  with  this  reali- 
ty. The  White  House  released  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  promote  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  earlier  this  month:  in  a  for- 
word  signed  by  Reagan,  the  SDI  was  rede- 
scribed  as  a  means  of  "rendering  ballistic 
missiles  (not  all  "nuclear  weapons."  as  he 
said  in  '831  impotent  and  obsolete."  Even  if 
that  were  possible  (and  in  the  forseeable 
future  it  isn't),  bombs  could  still  be  deliv- 
ered by  airplanes,  unplloted  drones  called 
cruise  missiles — or  by  terrorists  carrying 
them  In  suitcases.  Is  any  Congress  going  to 
appropriate  the  hundreds  of  billions — some 
experts  say  at  least  a  trillion  dollars— that  a 
Star  Wars  program  would  cost  If  it  only 
holds  out  the  problematic  hope  of  disarm- 
ing some  Soviet  missiles,  but  not  protecting 
against  nuclear  bombs  delivered  by  other 
means? 

The  "Star  Wars"  myth  has  a  cynical 
aspect  that  deserves  more  attention  than  It 
has  received.  The  president's  grandiose  idea 
has  undeniable  popular  appeal;  who 
wouldn't  like  to  think  we  can  find  a  fool- 
proof defense  against  nukes?  "All  through 
history  we've  been  able  to  come  up  with  a 
defensive  weapon,"  the  president  likes  to 
say— why  not  with  these  weapons,  as  with 
all  others?  (But  wait:  what  "weapon"  did  we 
Invent  to  defend  against  the  bullet?  Against 
germ  warfare?  No,  Reagan  is  wrong  about 
that,  too.) 

The  appeal  comes  from  the  thought  that 
defense  Is  possible— that  we  might  avoid  nu- 
clear holocaust  through  technological  inge- 
nuity. This,  the  president  says,  would  allow 
us  to  escape  today's  "immoral"  reliance  on 
deterrence— the  threat  of  a  devastating  re- 
taliatory attack  if  the  Soviets  attacked  us— 
as  our  only  defense  against  nuclear  war. 

But  Reagan  administration  officials  re- 
sponsible for  Star  Wars  recognize— and  have 
publicly  acknowledged— that  until  unfor- 
seeable  technical  breakthroughs  are 
achieved,  all  we  can  hope  for  is  a  defensive 
system  that  might  offer  protection  for  some 
of  our  own  land-t>ased  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missUes.  These  officials,  including 
George  Keyworth.  Reagan's  science  advisor, 
say  we  could  build  a  defense  that  would 
knock  a  lot  of  Soviet  missiles  out  of  the  sky 
before  they  could  destroy  our  miaslles  in 
their  silos. 

What  would  be  the  good  of  this?  Why,  it 
would  "enhance  deterrence"— that  is,  it 
would  increase  the  possibility  that  even  if 
the  Russians  attacked  us  with  a  huge  first 
strike,  some  of  our  missiles  would  survive, 
and  would  be  able  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union,  destroying  it  as  a  functioning 
modem  society.  What  happened  to  Rea- 
gan's noble  idea  of  evading  the  immorality 
of  deterrence?  Up  in  smoke.  In  the  name  of 
going  beyond  deterrence.  Star  Wars  be- 
comes a  program  to  reinforce  it— at  enor- 
mous cost,  and  in  a  way  that  would  inevita- 
bly compel  the  Soviets  to  build  more  offen- 
sive weapons.  (How  else  could  they  counter 
a  new  American  system  that  could  destroy  a 
portion  of  Soviet  rockeU  in  flight?  They 
would  build  more  rockets,  and  more  decoys 
too.) 

Soviet  Indifference  to  nuclear  dangers. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  that  the 
Russians  just  don't  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  deterrence,  or  "mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion"? This  is  now  a  commonplace  among 
many  experts  and  commentators:  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  might  accept  the 
idea  that  launching  an  attack  is  crazy,  be- 
cause we'd  be  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  retal- 
iation;   but    the    Russians    somehow    don't 


agree,  and  believe  they  could  survive  and 
win  a  nuclear  war. 

The  traditional  American  view  of  deter- 
rence is  based  on  thoughts  like  these:  "With 
the  quantity  and  diversity  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles that  already  exists,  it  is  Impossible  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  systems  with  a  single 
strike.  A  crushing  retaliatory  strike  against 
the  aggressor,  even  by  the  limited  quantity 
of  nuclear  weapons  remaining  to  the  de- 
fender—a strike  Inflicting  unacceptable 
damage— is  inevitable  In  present  condi- 
tions." Many  believers  in  the  effectiveness 
of  deterrence  would  agree  that  "you  don't 
have  to  be  a  military  man  or  a  scientist  to 
realize  that  a  further  buildup  [of  nuclear 
weapons]  Is  becoming  senseless."  To  hear 
the  hard-line  commentators  tell  it,  though, 
the  Russians  won't  buy  those  notions. 

Ilioae  two  quotations,  however,  come 
from  Marshal  Nikolai  Ogarkov.  until  Sep- 
tember the  chief  of  the  Soviet  general  staff. 
He  made  those  remarks  in  an  interview  with 
Red  Star,  the  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  De- 
fense Ministry- the  medium  through  which 
Soviet  military  men  learn  the  party  line. 

The  failure  of  past  arms  control  agree- 
ments. If  you  read  or  watched  the  outpour- 
ing of  media  pronouncements  last  week,  you 
were  told  repeatedly  that  SALT  I  and  II  and 
other  arms  control  agreements  failed  to 
slow  the  arms  race— that  it  went  on  virtual- 
ly unabated  despite  those  pieces  of  paper. 

This  is  another  of  those  oft-repeated 
truths  that  is  wrong.  Thanks  to  past  agree- 
ments, no  nuclear  weapons  are  tested  in  the 
atmosphere.  Neither  country  can  try  to 
deploy  an  effective  defensive  system,  so  nei- 
ther can  seriously  dream  of  launching  an 
attack  that  would  result  in  anything  but  Its 
own  destruction.  Both  sides  are  required  to 
limit  their  arsenals  to  fixed  numbers  of  of- 
fensive missiles  and  warheads.  (These  limits 
are  high,  but  they  do  prevent  a  wild  new 
arms  race:  if  such  limits  are  not  In  force,  no 
Star  Wars  system  is  likely  to  be  effective 
even  against  Soviet  rockets,  because  the  So- 
viets will  build  too  many.)  Thanks  to  SALT 
II,  both  sides  have  agreed  on  "counting 
rules"  that  would  enable  them  to  verify  new 
agreements  substantially  reducing  the 
number  of  deployed  weapons:  without  such 
rules,  future  agreements  will  t>e  impossible. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  many  ben- 
efits of  earlier  arms  control.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration confirms  that  these  benefits 
are  real  by  continuing  to  adhere  to  all  past 
agreements,  even  the  SALT  II  treaty  that  it 
publicly  deplores. 

It's  also  s&id  that  the  Soviets  routinely  ex- 
ploit every  arms  control  agreement  to  the 
hilt,  pushing  each  provision  to  its  limit  If 
not  beyond.  But  as  John  Steinbruner  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  pointed  out, 
SALT  II  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  warheads  on  their  mis- 
siles as  they  actually  had  as  of  mid-1984; 
they're  far  below  the  permitted  maximum. 

At  the  same  time,  in  his  first  term  Presi- 
dent Reagan  demonstrated  convincingly 
how  the  arms  race  can  be  reinvigorated 
without  arms  control.  He  has  opened  the 
door  to  new  and  expensive  competitions  In 
anti-satellite  weapons,  weapons  in  space, 
cruise  missiles  and  more. 

Future  historians,  if  there  are  any.  will 
probably  look  back  at  these  first  four  dec- 
ades of  the  nuclear  era  as  a  time  of  self-de- 
lusion and  struggle— struggle  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  facts  of  thermonuclear  life. 

So  far  the  struggle  has  gotten  the  best  of 
us.  Aware  from  Hiroshima  onward  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a  new  kind  of  monster,  we 
have  tried  to  tame  it.  to  master  it.  These  ef- 


forts have  led  us  to  a  world  of  50.000  war- 
heads and  delivery  systems  of  a  sophistica- 
tion that  was  unimaginable  40  years  ago.  In 
many  practical  ways  we  see  that  military 
men  and  politicians  realize  that  these  weap- 
ons are  unusable,  yet  we  keep  building  more 
of  them.  In  sum,  we  have  confirmed  the 
genius  of  Albert  Einstein's  insight  that  "the 
unleashed  power  of  the  atom  has  changed 
everything  except  our  way  of  thinking." 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  COM- 
PETENCE IN  APPOINTING  TOP 
PUBLIC  OFFICIALS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
hiring  people  for  positions  of  immense 
authority  to  determine  the  taxes  we 
pay,  the  search  for  peace  in  this  dan- 
gerous nuclear  world,  the  just  execu- 
tion of  our  laws  and  the  energy  that 
provides  the  force  and  strength  of  our 
economy,  how  important  is  relevant 
experience?  Is  It  of  any  significance  at 
all? 

Should  the  next  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— the  man  who  has  more 
direct  power  over  the  taxes  we  pay  and 
the  course  of  the  economy  than  any 
other  appointed  official— should  he 
have  had  some  experience  and  train- 
ing in  tax  policy  and  economics?  Of 
course.  Well,  the  President  is  appoint- 
ing a  man  who  has  many  fine  qualifi- 
cations to  serve  in  many  capacities  in 
our  Grovemment  but  what  training  or 
experience  has  he  had  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury?  Answer:  None. 
No  training,  not  one  day's  experience. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  absolutely 
critical  importance  of  our  coming  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  negotiations  can  make 
the  difference  between  a  world  that 
moves  toward  peace  and  reliance  on 
arms  control  agreements  and  a  world 
that  relies  on  winning  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Who  is  the  President  ap- 
pointing as  our  chief  negotiator?  He  is 
appointing  a  man  I  have  known  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  has  been  very 
helpful  to  this  Senator  from  the  very 
first  day  I  came  to  Washington  as  a 
new  Senator.  I  admire  him.  I  respect 
him.  He  is  not  only  bright,  he  is  wise. 
He  is  a  skilled  and  experienced  negoti- 
ator. He  is  a  very  good  man,  Indeed. 
But  what  does  he  know  about  arms 
control?  Indeed,  what  experience  has 
he  ever  had  to  learn  anything  about 
arms  control?  Answers:  nothing  and 
none. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
Saturday,  January  19: 

Mr.  Kampelman  acknowledged  that  he 
had  virtually  no  experience  in  arms  control, 
and  that  there  were  many  others  in  Wash- 
ington better  qualified. 

If  there  is  any  top,  policymaking,  ap- 
pointed office  that  more  than  any 
other  requires  dedication  to  the 
unique  distinction  of  America  as  a 
country  that  honors  human  freedom 
above  all  and  requires  solid  experience 
as  a  lawyer  in  fighting  for  freedom,  it 
is  the  Office  of  Attorney  General,  the 


Nation's  No.  1  lawyer.  And  who  is  the 
President  ap[>ointing  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? A  man  who  has  such  a  grotesque 
misunderstanding  of  meaning  of  free- 
dom that  he  has  called  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  "a  lobby  for 
criminals."  Is  he  a  distinguished  and 
successful  lawyer?  The  President's  ap- 
pointee to  be  the  Nation's  No.  1  lawyer 
has  achieved  absolutely  no  recogni- 
tion, none,  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  listing  of  the 
thousands  of  lawyers  who  are  well 
qualified,  his  name  is  conspicuously 
absent.  If  a  [>erson  with  this  experi- 
ence should  be  recommended  to  head 
any  of  the  thousands  of  law  firms  in 
this  coimtry,  with  this  kind  of  record 
the  partners  in  the  firm  would  think 
you  were  kidding.  But  the  President  is 
appointing  this  wholly  unqualified 
man  to  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States— the  head  of  the  biggest 
law  office  on  Earth  with  supervision 
over  more  than  60,000  employees.  He 
will  be  the  country's  No.  1  lawyer.  He. 
more  than  any  other  man.  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
championing  the  quality  we  cherish 
above  all  others  as  Americans:  free- 
dom including  freedom  to  dissent.  In 
his  condemnation  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  he  has  shown  he 
does  not  understand  freedom. 

Finally,  the  President  is  appointing 
a  person  as  head  of  the  £>epartment  of 
Energy  who  has  absolutely  no  experi- 
ence in  the  field  at  all,  none.  If  you 
should  put  on  a  blindfold,  open  the 
telephone  book  to  any  random  page 
and  let  your  finger  fall  on  the  first 
name  that  occurs  and  then  recom- 
mend that  person  as  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  you  would  have  at  I^ast  as 
good  a  chance  as  this  Presidential 
nominee  to  be  qualified  to  serve  as 
head  of  this  Department.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  man  who  does 
not  even  pretend  to  have  any  qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it,  here  are 
four  top  Jobs— positions  of  great 
power,  each  of  which  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  life  and  well 
being  of  all  Americans:  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  our  chief  arms  control 
negotiator,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  Secretary  of 
Energy.  At  least  two  of  them  are  ex- 
traordinarily fine  human  beings,  intel- 
ligent, resourceful,  skilled,  but  none  of 
them,  not  one.  is  qualified  for  the  job 
to  which  he  is  being  appointed. 

In  ancient  Rome  one  of  the  worst  of 
a  very  bad  run  emperors  was  Caligiila. 
He  has  come  down  through  history  as 
a  personification  of  the  corruption  and 
venality  that  finally  brought  Rome  to 
Its  knees.  Perhaps  his  most  damning 
act.  even  If  it  did  have  more  than  a 
touch  of  humor,  was  his  appointment 
of  his  horse  as  Roman  Consul.  I  am 
talking  about  the  giddap  horse  that  he 
rode.  Caligula's  act.  of  course,  not  only 
showed  a  sick  sense  of  humor  but  a 


gross  contempt  for  the  Roman  Senate. 
These  Reagan  appointments  show  a 
gross  contempt  for  our  country. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Baker  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  perhaps  unanimously. 
This  Senator  is  torn  on  this  nomina- 
tion. Baker  clearly  has  no  qualifica- 
tions to  be  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury. 
But  he  has  an  established  track  record 
as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  White  House. 
He  has  skillfully  handled  tax  matters 
for  the  President  in  negotiations  with 
Members  of  the  Congress.  He  is  a 
quick  study.  He  obviously  will  have 
great  influence  with  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  He  also  has 
handled  the  press  with  extraordinary 
success.  Even  though  he  may  not 
know  what  he  is  doing  in  dealing  with 
complex  economic  and  tax  matters,  he 
will  probably  accomplish  the  Presi- 
dent's aims.  That  may  be  bad  for  the 
country.  But  the  President  has  won 
two  landslide  victories  so  that  kind  of 
performance  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered good  democracy. 

Max  Kampelman.  of  course,  will  not 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Like  Baker  he  will  work  this  adminis- 
tration's will  in  arms  control.  That 
may  not  be  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
But  then  Ronald  Reagan  won  the  elec- 
tion and  won  it  big. 

As  for  Ed  Meese.  the  answer  from 
this  Senator  has  to  be  a  loud  and  firm 
"no."  Ronald  Reagan  won  the  elec- 
tion. Ed  Meese  will  carry  out  the 
Reagan  policies  and  convictions,  but 
here  is  one  Senator  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  wholly  unqualified 
nominee  who  has  shown  such  a  gross 
failure  to  understand  the  essence  of 
the  freedom  for  which  this  coimtry 
stands  should  serve  for  1  minute  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  Herrington  has  not 
demonstrated  the  ability  even  to  carry 
out  the  energy  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration wrong  as  they  are.  This  is  an 
easy  no  vote. 


COMMON  CAUSE  STUDY  SHOWS 
MEESE  UNFIT  TO  BE  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Common  Cause,  that  uncommon  orga- 
nization which  functions  so  effectively 
on  behalf  of  the  public  good,  has  per- 
formed another  vital  service.  In  its 
review  of  the  report  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  investigating  allegations 
that  Edwin  Meese  had  committed  Fed- 
eral crimes.  Common  Cause  has  pre- 
sented a  compelling  case  against 
Senate  confirmation  of  Mr.  Meese  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel's  report  determined 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  indicting 
Mr.  Meese  on  criminal  charges.  This 
conclusion  evoked  an  immediate  re- 
sponse   from    President    Reagan    in 
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praise  of  the  report's  vindication  of  his 
nominee  to  be  Attorney  General. 

But  the  Common  Cause  study  of  the 
independent  counsel's  report  malces  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Edwin  Meese, 
while  perhaps  free  of  any  criminal 
wrongdoing,  is  totally  unfit  to  serve  as 
Attorney  General.  In  its  conclusion, 
the  Common  Cause  review  states: 

In  the  end  the  question  is  very  simple. 
The  Independent  Counsel  did  not  charge 
Mr.  Meese  with  a  crime.  Mr.  Meese  may 
have  intended  no  wrong.  His  past  conduct 
shows,  however,  that  he  Is  blind  to  the  ethi- 
cal standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official.  He  should  not  be  confirmed 
as  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  at  a  later  date  about  the  Meese 
nomination.  But  for  now,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  carefully  the 
superb  study  by  Common  Cause  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  and  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Casb  Against  Edwin  Mbesi  III  Fon 

ATTORNnr  GCNCRAL 

(A  Review  of  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report  Prepared  by  Common  Cause) 

ACKNOWLKDGMZNTS 

This  Review  was  prepared  by  Michal 
Preedman,  Associate  Director  of  the  Issue 
Development  staff  of  Common  Cause,  work- 
ing with  Archibald  Cox.  Jean  Cobb,  EHlse 
Garcia,  Florence  Graves,  Stephen  Hitchner. 
Julie  Kosterlitz.  Janet  Leno.  Ann  McBrlde. 
Ginny  Sassaman,  Steve  Seitz,  Fred  Werth- 
elmer,  and  Roger  WItten. 

In  January  1984  Edwin  Meese  III  was 
nominated  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  March,  as  a  consequence 
of  information  revealed  in  the  press  and 
during  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Meese  nomination.  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith  initiated 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  possible 
criminal  charges  against  Mr.  Meese.  Such 
an  investigation  Is  required  before  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Independent 
Counsel  under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  Concerned  that  the  inquiry  might  be 
too  narrow.  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Strom  Thurmond  (SC)  and  Joseph  Biden, 
Jr.  (DE),  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  asked  Attorney  General  Smith 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
Mr.  Meese.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Meese  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Independent 
Counsel.  Several  days  later,  after  Mr. 
Smith,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  had  re- 
quested that  a  panel  of  judges  from  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  appoint  an 
Independent  Counsel,  the  court  selected 
Jacob  Stein,  Esq.,  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
private  practice,  "to  Investigate  any  allega- 
tion or  evidence  of  violation  of  any  criminal 
law  by  Mr.  Meese." 

Mr.  Stein  investigated  11  charges  sigalnst 
Mr.  Meese.  They  included  allegations  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  accepted  financial  favors  in 
connection  with  helping  individuals  to 
obtain  federal  Jobs,  that  he  had  willfully 
filed  false  financial  disclosure  statements, 
and  that  he  had  improperly  obtained  a  pro- 
motion in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

In  late  September  1984,  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report  was  released.  The  Report 


concluded  that  there  was  "no  basis"  for  In- 
dicting Mr.  Meese  on  criminal  charges. 
President  Reagan  immediately  hailed  the 
report  as  a  "vindication"  of  his  counsellor. 
Mr.  Meeae  said  he  was  "very  happy"  with 
the  Report.  Mr.  Meese's  lawyers,  E.  Robert 
Wallach  and  Leonard  Garment,  declared 
that  the  Report's  "exhaustive"  inquiry 
should  end  "suspicions"  and  that  it  would 
be  "grossly  unfair"  to  deny  Mr.  Meese  "the 
benefit  of  the  favorable  outcome."  The 
White  House  response  and  the  accompany- 
ing publicity  created  the  Impression  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  been  cleared  of  all  wrongdo- 
ing and  that  no  legitimate  hurdle  remained 
to  prevent  his  confirmation  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Independent  Counsel's  Report  ■  does 
not  constitute  a  "vindication"  of  Mr.  Meese 
against  charges  of  repeated  ethical  viola- 
tions. It  does  not  demonstrate  his  fitness  to 
serve  as  Attorney  General.  Despite  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meese's  counsel.  Mr.  Stein  ex- 
plicitly refused  to  say  ".  .  .  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  substantiate  the  loose 
charges  of  moral  turpitude  acainst  Mr. 
Meese."  He  also  explicitly  refused  to  make 
an  "evaluation  of  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for 
public  office."  (3)  He  explained  that  neither 
of  these  questions  was  within  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

These  are  not  merely  technical  distinc- 
tions. There  Is  a  marked  difference  between 
Indictable  crimes  and  violations  of  the  ethi- 
cal standards  long  applicable  to  public  offi- 
cials. A  finding  that  there  Is  no  basis  for 
prosecuting  Mr.  Meese  for  criminal  miscon- 
duct is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  that  he 
has  the  ethical  sensitivity  and  Judgment  re- 
quired of  an  Attorney  General. 

The  evidence  summarized  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel,  far  from  vindicating  Mr. 
Meese,  clearly  shows  that  he  repeatedly 
acted  in  violation  of  the  ethical  standards 
that  should  have  governed  his  conduct,  and 
that  he  is  therefor  unfit  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

I.  THX  ETHICAL  STANDAKIM  REQUIRED  OP  AN 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  Or  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Choosing  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
appointments  to  be  made  by  a  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Attorney 
General  is  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
nation,  its  highest  law  enforcement  official, 
and,  aside  from  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  the  President,  the  government  official 
with  the  greatest  responsibility  for  uphold- 
ing the  Constitution  and  federal  laws.  It  is 
the  Attorney  General  who  is  responsible  for 
advising  the  President  and  the  heads  of  all 
other  executive  departments  on  matters  of 
law.  It  is  the  Attorney  General  who  bears 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  law  is 
applied  evenly,  impartially,  and  without 
regard  for  the  position,  power,  or  party  of 
any  of  the  individuals  involved.  And  it  is  the 
Attorney  General  who  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity than  anyone  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  the  ethical  tone  of  an  Adminis- 
tration by  both  his  personal  conduct  and  his 
advice. 

Archibald  Cox.  Chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  formerly  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  Watergate  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  stresses  this  point:  "The  At- 
torney General  must  symbolize  the  highest 
standards  of  honor,  integrity  and  freedom 


'  The  word!  "Independent  Counsel"  will  be  uaed 
In  this  Review,  u  they  are  In  the  Report,  to  refer 
to  the  Independent  Counsel  and  his  staff.  Also, 
pace  references  (or  quotations  from  the  Report  are 
set  forth  in  parentheses  following  the  quotations. 


from  self-interest  In  the  performance  of 
public  office.  He,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, must  give  the  American  people  confi- 
dence that  he  regards — and  is  requiring 
other  officials  to  regard— public  office  as  a 
public  trust."  No  one  can  effectively  serve 
those  functions  who,  even  though  not  guilty 
of  a  crime,  has  left  the  appearance  of  re- 
peatedly mixing  government  appointments 
with  his  private  financial  affairs. 

An  executive  order  and  federal  regulations 
applicable  to  all  government  employees— 
not  merely  the  nation's  highest  officials- 
require  that  public  office  should  not  be 
used,  or  appear  to  be  uaed,  to  serve  private 
ends.  Executive  Order  11222,  Prescribing 
Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for  Govern- 
ment Officers  and  Employees,"  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1965,  prohibits  actions— 
.  .  which  might  result  in,  or  create  the 
apj>earance  of  .  .  .  using  public  office  for 
private  gain:  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organization  or 
person:  .  .  .  losing  complete  independence 
or  Impartiality  of  action:  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  affect- 
ing adversely  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Government."  [Empha- 
sis added.] 

Moreover.  White  House  officials  are  ex- 
pressly Instructed,  by  regulation,  to  "con- 
duct themselves  so  as  to  exemplify  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  .  .  .  [and]  avoid 
any  action  .  .  .  which  might  result  In,  or 
create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  [llosing  com- 
plete Independence  or  impartiality  ..."  3 
C.F.R.  i  100.735-4.  [Emphasis  added.]  Fed- 
eral regulations  go  on  to  state  that— 

"It  Is  equally  important  that  each  employ- 
ee [of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent] avoid  becoming  involved  in  situations 
which  present  the  possibility,  or  even  the 
appearance,  that  his  official  position  might 
be  used  to  his  private  advantage."  3  C.F.R. 
i  100.735-8.  "  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  reasons  for  the  uniform  prohibition 
against  a  public  official's  acceptance  of  fi- 
nancial favors  creating  the  appearance  or  a 
loss  of  impartiality  are  plain: 

First,  even  the  most  scrupulous  of  Individ- 
uals who  receives  financial  favors  while  in 
public  office  cannot  be  sure,  even  subjec- 
tively, that  his  later  official  action  favoring 
the  donor  will  not  be  influenced  by  grati- 
tude—if not  by  the  hope  of  future  gain.  To 
the  extent  that  his  Judgment  Is  so  Influ- 
enced, the  public  will  be  cheated. 

Second.  i,he  sight  of  a  government  official 
approving  for  office  or  otherwise  dealing  on 
behalf  of  the  government  with  individuals 
who  have  done  him  financial  favors  under- 
mines public  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
evenhandedness  with  which  government 
biJisiness  is  conducted.  In  the  words  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11222  It  "createis]  the  appear- 
ance of  .  .  .  losing  complete  Independence  or 
Impartiality  of  action." 

Third,  the  sight  of  a  government  official 
approving  for  office  or  otherwise  dealing  on 
behalf  of  government  with  individuals  who 
have  done  him  financial  favors  sets  a  de- 
structive example  Inviting  other  govern- 
ment officials  actually  to  use  their  offices 
for  personal  gain. 

A  man  who  has  often  violated  Executive 
Order  11222.  federal  ethics  regulations,  and 
the  basic  standards  they  embody  should  not 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

II.  SELECTED  AREAS  OP  INQUIRY  DESCRIBED  IN 
THE  INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL'S  REPORT 

The  Independent  Counsel  investigated  11 
sets  of  allegations  against  Mr.  Meese.  (See 
Appendix  I  for  a  list  of  all  the  inquiries  con- 
ducted by  the  Independent  Counsel.)  This 


section  reviews  facts  shown  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report  In  six  areas  that 
especially  bear  on  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for 
office. 

1.  The  relationship,  if  any,  between  the 
loans  made  to  Mr.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  McKean  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report:  "In  June  and  Decem- 
ber 1981.  John  R.  McKean  made  two  loans 
to  Mr.  Meese  totaling  $60,000.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  loans  and  Mr.  McKean's  nomination.  In 
October  1981.  to  an  unexpired  term  on  the 
U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as 
his  nomination  in  January  1983,  to  a  full 
term  on  that  Board."(108) 

F^ts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  In  late  Jime  1981,  while  serving 
as  Counsellor  to  the  President  and  as  one  of 
our  members  of  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel 
Committee,  the  group  making  final  recom- 
mendations for  Presidential  appointments, 
Mr.  Meese  received  an  unsecured  loan  for 
$40,000  from  John  McKean,  with  interest 
due  "not  less  than  annually."  Mr.  Meese 
treated  the  loan  on  his  Financial  Disclosure 
Statement  as  one  made  by  Mr.  McKean,  not 
knowing  the  exact  sources  available  to  Mr. 
McKean  from  which  the  money  came.  (Mr. 
McKean  was  actually  the  trustee  or  middle- 
man for  the  loan,  which  came  from  private 
investment  funds  made  available  to  his 
firm.)  Mr.  Meese  had  met  with  Mr.  McKean, 
who  was  President  of  John  R.  McKean.  Ac- 
coimtants,  P.C,  on  the  advice  of  While 
House  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Michael 
Deaver.  Mr.  Deaver,  who  was  also  discussing 
his  personal  finances  with  Mr.  McKean  and 
was  about  to  receive  his  own  loan  arranged 
by  Mr.  McKean  as  part  of  a  tax  shelter  Mr. 
McKean  had  suggested,  was  another 
member  of  the  Senior  Staff  Conunittee. 

On  July  13,  1981,  the  Senior  Staff  Com- 
mittee met  to  make  a  reconunendation  for  a 
vacancy  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 
The  list  of  names  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  White  House  Office  of  Presiden- 
tial Personnel  (OPP),  the  office  responsible 
for  Initially  Identifying  potential  nominees 
for  presidential  appointments,  did  not  in- 
clude the  name  of  John  McKean  for  the  va- 
cancy. Although  the  meeting  agenda  indi- 
cated a  "decision"  would  be  made,  the  deci- 
sion was  deferred,  according  to  the  notes  of 
one  participant,  "until  Deaver  and  Meese 
come  back  with  a  recommendation." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Deaver  sug- 
gested John  McKean  for  the  position.  Ac- 
cording to  two  persons  attending  the  meet- 
ing, after  Mr.  James  Baker  III.  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff,  indicated  he  did  not  know 
Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Deaver  turned  to  Mr. 
Meese  and  said,  "You  know  him,  Ed."  Mr. 
Meese  affirmed  that  he  did  know  Mr. 
McKean,  and  that  he  would  be  a  good 
person  for  the  Job.  A  tentative,  if  not  final, 
decision  to  select  Mr.  McKean  was  then 
made. 

The  Report  states:  "None  of  those  present 
at  the  Senior  Staff  meeting  recalled  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKean  as  Mr. 
Deaver's  accountant  or  Mr.  Meese's  ac- 
countant, nor  of  knowing  that  Mr.  McKean 
had  Just  arranged  a  loan  for  Mr.  Meeae  or 
was  about  to  arrange  a  loan  for  Mr.  Deaver. 
None  recalled  Mr.  Meese  suggesting  that  he 
should  recuse'  himself."  (124-5) 

About  one  month  after  Mr.  Meese  sup- 
ported Mr.  McKean's  nomination,  they 
talked  by  telephone.  Mr.  McKean  recalled 
telling  Mr.  Meese  that  he  had  learned  that 
his  appointment  was  going  through  and  said 


words  to  the  effect,  "I  appreciate  any  role 
you've  played  in  this."  (127) 

A  few  monttis  later,  on  December  8,  1981, 
Mr.  Meese  called  Mr.  McKean  at  his  home 
and  asked  if  he  could  borrow  an  additional 
$20,000,  a  matter  they  had  discussed  earlier. 
Mr.  McKean  arranged  to  have  a  check  for 
this  amount  drawn  that  day  on  his  personal 
business  account,  which  was  later  reim- 
bursed by  his  firm. 

In  June  1982,  Mr.  McKean  sent  Mr.  Meese 
a  bill  for  $3,900  in  interest  due  on  the  first 
$40,000  loan  through  December  1981,  to 
which  Mr.  Meese  did  not  respond.  Mr. 
McKean  did  not  press  him  for  a  time  after 
late  July  because  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Meese's  son. 

In  September,  while  the  interest  was  stlU 
unpaid,  Mr.  McKean  informed  Mr.  Meese  by 
a  letter  (which  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall) 
that  he  was  interested  In  a  full,  nine-year 
term  on  the  Postal  Board  that  would 
become  available  In  December.  In  the  letter 
Mr.  McKean  stated,  "With  your  help  I  can 
continue  this  [work]."  (133) 

In  early  November  1982,  Mr.  McKean  sent 
Mr.  Meese  copies  of  bills  showing  that  his 
accrued  interest  then  totalled  $12,000.  At  a 
meeting  between  the  two  men  held  on  No- 
vember 8,  Mr.  McKean  agreed  to  defer  Mr. 
Meese's  Interest  payments  imtil  1983.  The 
agenda  for  the  meeting  called  for  the  two 
men  also  to  discuss  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
McKean's  desire  to  serve  for  a  longer  term 
on  the  Postal  Board.  The  Report  sUtes  that 
Mr.  Meese  did  recall  one  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  McKean  told  him  that  he  was  interest- 
ed In  a  longer  term  on  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors,  but  Mr.  Meese  did  not  give  the 
date.  Mr.  McKean  recalled  a  conversation 
that  he  says  might  have  occurred  on  No- 
vember 8,  in  wiiich  he  asked  and  Mr.  Meese 
agreed  to  support  him  for  the  longer  term. 

On  November  17— one  week  later— Mr. 
McKean's  renomination  to  the  nine-year 
post  was  approved  by  the  Senior  Staff  Per- 
sonnel Conunittee.  Mr.  Meese  told  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  that  he  assumed  tiiat  "Mr. 
McKean's  name  later  came  up  at  a  Senior 
Staff  Personnel  Committee  meeting,  and 
that  he  supported  the  nomination.  .  . 
(135) 

Interest  on  the  McKean  loans  to  Mr. 
Meese  continued  to  accrue,  totalling  $20,100 
by  June  1983.  In  September,  two  months 
after  a  story  appeared  In  The  Washington 
Post  which  linked  the  McKean  loan  to  Mr. 
McKean's  appointments,  Mr.  Meese  secured 
a  tMink  loan  for  $80,000  to  pay  off  his  loan 
from  Mr.  McKean.  In  February  1984— Just 
before  the  Senate  hearings  on  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  for  Attorney  General  began— 
Mr.  Meese  sent  Mr.  McKean  a  check  for  the 
remaining  $8,340  Interest  due  Mr.  McKean. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  The  Independent 
Coimsel  concluded  that  the  above  facts 
would  not  support  the  bringing  of  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  against  Mr.  Meese,  chiefly 
because  there  was  no  evidence  that  "Mr. 
Meese  solicited  a  loan  from  Mr.  McKean 
with  the  express  or  Implied  intention  of  as- 
sisting him  in  obtaining  a  government  posi- 
tion, or  that  Mr.  McKean  offered  to  arrange 
a  loan  in  the  expectation  or  understanding 
that  Mr.  Meese  would  so  assist  him."  (145) 
We  do  not  and  need  not  challenge  that  con- 
clusion. The  undisputed  facts  sUted  by  the 
Independent  Coimsel  show  that  Mr.  Meese 
violated  not  only  the  most  elementary  ethi- 
cal standards  but  also  Executive  Order 
11222. 

A  high  public  official  must  not  accept  per- 
sonal financial  favors.  A  high  public  official 


must  not  give  or  ^pear  to  give  government 
positions  In  actual  or  apparent  return  for 
favors  done  for  government  officials,  wheth- 
er for  the  appointing  officer  or  for  one  of 
his  friends.  Such  conduct  Is  ethically  wrong, 
even  if  there  Is  no  criminal  bargain  for  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  Meese  did  accept  very  substantial 
favors  from  Mr.  McKean.  both  in  the  unse- 
cured loan  with  "Interest  due  not  less  than 
annually"  that  Mr.  McKean  arranged  and 
also  in  the  foregoing  of  interest.  Mr.  Meese 
did  Join  with  Mr.  Deaver  in  supporting  the 
first  appointment  of  Mr.  McKean,  knowing 
that  he  had  received  financial  favors  from 
Mr.  McKean.  Subsequently,  when  Mr. 
Meese  was  further  Indebted  to  Mr.  McKean. 
he  Joined  in  approving  a  second  appoint- 
ment for  Mr.  McKean.  This  was  plainly 
wrong  and  a  clear  violation  of  ethical  stand- 
ards. Supporting  the  appointments  also  vio- 
lated a  regulation  specifically  applicable  to 
White  House  employees,  directing  that 
"each  employee  avoid  becoming  Involved  in 
situations  which  present  .  .  .  the  appear- 
ance that  his  official  position  might  [have 
been]  used  to  his  private  advantage." 

2.  The  relationship,  if  any,  of  ThcKnas 
Barrack's  role  in  the  sale  of  the  Meeses' 
California  home  and  his  appointment  to 
federal  Jobs. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report:  "In  August  1982, 
Thomas  J.  Barrack,  Jr.,  an  attorney  and 
real  estate  developer,  assisted  the  Meeses  in 
the  sale  of  their  La  Mesa  property.  In  mid- 
November  1982.  Mr.  Barrack  accepted  a 
non-Presidential  appointment  as  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  Interior.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Ttade  Development,  but  later  declined  the 
position  and  left  the  government. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  a  connection  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  Barrack's  federal  appoint- 
ments and  his  involvement,  especially  his  fi- 
nancial involvement,  in  the  sale  of  the 
Meeses'  La  Mesa  house."  (151) 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  As  of  August  1982,  the  Meeses 
had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  sell  their 
La  Mesa  home  for  more  than  a  year-and- 
one-half,  a  state  of  affairs  causing  them  se- 
rious financial  problems.  The  Meeses  had 
failed  to  make  payments  on  their  California 
and  Virginia  houses  for  substantial  periods 
and  their  Bank  had  mentioned  the  possibili- 
ty of  foreclosure  on  their  California  proper- 
ty. On  August  8,  1982,  Pendleton  James, 
who  had  recently  been  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Presidential  Personnel  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  Meeses,  called  his  friend 
Thomas  Barrack— with  whom  li4r.  James 
had  been  discussing  possible  federal  employ- 
ment—to seek  his  assistance  in  selling  the 
La  Mesa  property. 

Mr.  Barrack  had  never  met  Ed  Meese,  but 
after  speaking  by  phone  with  Mr.  Meese  at 
least  twice  in  early  August,  Mr.  Barrack 
began  arranging  a  complicated  sale  of  the 
Meeses"  California  home  involving  Irv 
Howard,  a  builder  who  had  worked  with  Mr. 
Barrack,  and  Ted  Elkin,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Barrack  and  his  "right  hand 
man."  On  August  18,  1982,  only  10  days 
after  the  first  phone  call,  Mr.  Barrack  and 
Mr.  Meese  agreed  on  a  purchase  price  of 
$300,000.  Both  the  Howards  and  Meeses 
signed  escrow  instructions  for  the  property. 
Mr.  Howard  had  not  yet  seen  the  property. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Great  American 
Bank  notified  Mr.  Meese's  representative  on 
the  sale  that  more  money  was  needed  to 
cover  the  four  loans  to  Mr.  Meese  which 
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had  be«n  secured  by  the  property  as  well  as 
other  payments  due  on  his  Virginia  house. 
Mr.  Barrack  was  informed  that  an  addition- 
al $7,500  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
deal.  At  the  same  time  the  Bank  informed 
Mr.  Barrack  that  it  would  provide  the  buyer 
with  more  favorable  financing  terms  than 
previously  offered.  Irv  Howard  agreed  to 
the  higher  price  with  the  new  financing  of- 
fered by  the  Great  American  Bank. 

Mr.  Barrack  loaned  his  assistant  Mr.  Elkin 
$70,000  to  be  used  toward  the  down  pay- 
ment. Shortly  after  September  1.  1982,  the 
day  of  the  closing,  Mr.  Elkin  reimbursed  Mr. 
Howard  with  Mr.  Barrack's  money  for  the 
down  payment  Mr.  Howard  had  made.  Mr. 
Howard  made  only  one  payment  on  the 
mortgage,  after  which  Mr.  Elkin— with 
money  supplied  by  Mr.  Barrack— took  over 
the  mortgage  payments.  A  few  months 
later,  Mr.  Barrack  cancelled  the  note  for 
$70,000  to  Mr.  Elkin,  making  Mr.  Elkin  a 
gift  of  the  money. 

One  week  after  the  closing  of  the  La  Mesa 
home,  Pendleton  James  arranged  for  Mr. 
Barrack  to  meet  with  several  members  of 
the  White  House  Personnel  Office.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Barrack  also  met  Mr.  Meese 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  After  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Barrack  wrote  Mr.  Meese  a 
note  which  concluded:  "Again.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment and  if  I  may  be  of  any  aid  or  assist- 
ance please  call  on  me."  (210)  Mr.  Meese  did 
not  recall  what  they  discussed  Mr.  Barrack 
told  the  Independent  Counsel  that  the 
"counsel  and  encouragement"  reference  in 
the  note  was  likely  referring  to  his  having 
told  Mr.  Meese  at>out  his  possible  relocation 
to  New  York  City,  something  he  said  he  was 
considering  besides  government  service. 

The  next  month.  Mr.  James  airranged  for 
Mr.  Barrack  to  explore  possible  high-level 
government  positions  with  five  cabinet  sec- 
retaries, each  of  whom  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  which  said.  "I  should  men- 
tion that  Ekl  Meese  knows  Tom  and  I'm  sure 
also  would  endorse  my  strong  support." 
(212)  Mr.  James  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Meese.  asking.  "Is  there  anybody  else 
you  think  Tom  should  see  when  he  is  in 
Washington?"  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  the 
letter. 

According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report: 

"Mr.  Meese  stated  that  he  could  not  recall 
when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  in- 
terested In  a  federal  position.  He  recalled 
that  in  August  1982.  Mr.  James  told  him 
that  Mr.  Barrack  was  someone  Mr.  James 
'had  tried'  to  recruit  into  the  administra- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall 
knowing  that  Mr.  James  was  still  engaged  in 
such  an  effort.  Mr.  Meese  told  us  that  he 
might  have  known  as  early  as  the  November 
9.  1982  dinner  [a  dinner  with  Mr.  Barrack 
that  occurred  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rack Interviewed  with  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Lewis  and  HUD  Secretary  Pierce,  and 
the  day  before  he  was  to  interview  with  In- 
terior Secretary  Watt  and  Energy  Secretary 
Hodel].  although  he  recalled  no  conversa- 
tion about  it.  He  thought  he  probably  knew 
at  Thanksgiving  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  going 
to  work  for  Secretary  Watt.  "  (200) 

On  December  1.  1982.  Mr.  Barrack  began 
work  as  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Interior. 
One  month  later,  according  to  the  Report, 

"In  January  1983.  Mr.  Barrack  told  Secre- 
tary Watt  that  he  had  done  what  he  could 
for  the  Secretary  on  his  personal  staff,  and 
that  it  made  no  sense  for  him  to  continue 
there  ....  Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige 
had  an  Assistant  Secretary  position  open 


and     recruited     Barrack,     with    Secretary 
Watt's  blessing,  to  go  to  Commerce."  (220-1) 

Concerning  Mr.  Meese's  role  in  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's selection  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment position.  Mr.  Meese  told  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  that  "he  assumed  he  raised  no 
objection  to  this  appointment .  .  .  ."  (222) 

In  May  1983.  eight  months  after  the  pur- 
chase. Mr.  Elkin  sold  the  La  Mesa  property 
for  $275,000.  more  than  $30,000  below  its 
purchase  price.  According  to  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report,  "Mr.  Barrack  contrib- 
uted, through  Mr.  Elkin,  approximately 
$83,000  in  connection  with  the  house— 
$70,000  for  the  down  payment  and  initial 
expenses  and  $13,000  for  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  other  expenses."  (203) 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Here  again,  the 
facts  found  by  the  Independent  Counsel 
reveal  clear  insensitlvlty  to  the  ethical 
standards  required  of  a  nominee  for  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr.  Meese  knew  that  Mr. 
James  had  requested  Mr.  Barrack  to  help 
Mr.  Meese  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his 
California  house  at  a  time  when  he  (Mr. 
Meese)  was  Ln  financial  difficulty.  Mr. 
Meese  knew  that  Mr.  Barrack  rendered  him 
important  assistance  in  the  sale.  Mr.  Meese 
knew  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  someone  Mr. 
James  "had  tried"  to  recruit  into  the  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Meese  had  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James  telling  him  that  he 
(Mr.  James)  was  pushing  Mr.  Barrack  for  an 
Important  government  appointment  and 
giving  Mr.  Meese  as  a  reference.  Mr.  Meese 
met  Mr.  Barrack  twice  in  the  fall  while  Mr. 
Barrack  was  in  Washington.  D.C.  Interview- 
ing for  federal  employment.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  Mr.  Meese  could  have  missed  or  not  in- 
quired about  Mr.  Barrack's  interest  in  a  gov- 
ernment position. 

Later.  Mr.  Meese.  knowing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived substantial  benefits  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's efforts  on  his  t>ehalf.  Joined  in  ap- 
proving the  latter's  appointment  for  a  sub- 
Cabinet  position.  The  Independent  Counsel 
did  not  recommend  prosecution  because 
"there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese's  non-veto  of  Mr.  Barrack's  appoint- 
ment to  this  Job  was  based  upon  his  earlier 
receipt  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Barrack.  .  . 
(225)  But  here  again  Mr.  Meese  apparently 
did  not  reveal  the  conflict  between  his  self- 
interest  as  the  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Barrack's 
assistance  and  his  own  duty  as  Counsellor  to 
the  President  to  see  that  government  ap- 
pointments were  made  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  financial  assistance  or 
other  personal  considerations.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Meese  recognize  either  the  obvious  risk  he 
was  creating  of  appearance  of  impropriety 
or  the  dangerous  example  he  was  setting  for 
others  by  participating  In  the  appointment 
of  a  man  who  had  given  him  assistance  in 
arranging  the  sale  of  his  house  when  he  was 
badly  in  debt.  The  public  interest  Is  bound 
to  suffer  unless  the  Attorney  General  is 
quicker  to  perceive  the  ethical  violation  In 
such  Interconnected  dealings,  even  when 
there  Is  no  quid  pro  quo. 

3.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

Allegations:  According  to  the  Report:  "In 
July  1981,  Mr.  Meese's  status  In  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  was  changed  from  Retired  to 
Active.  In  early  1983,  he  received  a  promo- 
tion from  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  Colonel  in 
the  Reserve.  In  the  spring  of  1983,  allega- 
tions appeared  In  the  news  media  suggesting 
Improprieties  with  respect  to  these  actions, 
and  suggesting  that  they  somehow  were 
linked  to  the  nomination  of  General  Wil- 


liam Berkman  In  January  1983  to  a  second 
four-year  term  as  Chief.  Army  Reserve. " 
(254) 

Pacts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  In  June  1981.  Mr.  Meese  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  an  army 
group.  General  William  Berkman.  Chief  of 
Army  Reserve,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Sullivan. 
General  Berkman 's  program  and  liaison  of- 
ficer—and a  long-time  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Meese— were  both  in  attendance.  A  conver- 
sation t>etween  Mr.  Meese  and  Colonel  Sulli- 
van brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese 
was  Interested  In  returning  to  Active  status 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  Thereafter  Colonel 
Sullivan  Initiated  actions  leading  to  Mr. 
Meese's  transfer  to  the  Active  Reserve.  An 
Army  Inspector  General's  Report  issued  in 
1983  concluded  that  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations were  misapplied,  violated  or  Ig- 
nored in  changing  Mr.  Meese's  status.  (Al- 
though not  stated  in  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report,  the  Inspector  General's  Report 
shows  that  the  irregulaLrities  included  the 
creation  of  a  position  especially  for  Mr. 
Meese.) 

Colonel  Sullivan  was  also  the  moving 
force  in  obtaining  Mr.  Meese's  promotion  to 
Colonel.  Because  Mr.  Meese  did  not  meet 
the  educational  requirements  for  promo- 
tion, the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel. Lieutenant  General  Max  Thurman. 
wrote  a  memorandum  analyzing  whether 
constructive  education  credit  could  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Meese.  In  the  memorandum 
dated  November  1.  1982.  General  Thurman 
pointed  out  that  such  credit  could  be  au- 
thorized Jointly  by  General  Berkman  and 
the  Director  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
Armed  Forces,  but  he  advised  against  doing 
so  that  year.  He  outlined  three  approaches 
that  could  be  taken.  The  first  was  to  get 
constructive  credit  expeditiously  for  Mr. 
Meese.  The  second  was  to  identify  other  in- 
dividuals who  might  qualify  for  constructive 
credit  so  that  Mr.  Meese  would  not  appear 
to  be  unique.  And  the  third  was  to  wait 
until  the  following  year  and  pursue  con- 
structive credit  in  the  "normal  fashion." 
General  Thurman  recommended  waiting  so 
that  "constructive  credit  for  Mr.  Meese 
could  be  accomplished  as  part  of  'an  orderly 
piece  of  work,'  and  a  'regular  and  normal 
affair.    "(267) 

General  Thurman  showed  this  memoran- 
dum to  General  Berkman  and  told  him  that 
he  recommended  against  giving  constructive 
credit  at  this  time  "because  of  the  risk  that 
the  matter  would  t)ecome  publicly  known, 
and  would  give  the  appearance  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  Mr.  Meese  "  (267) 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Marsh  was  sent  the 
memorandum  and.  according  to  his  testimo- 
ny, he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Meese.  Secretary 
Marsh  also  testified  that  when  he  called  Mr. 
Meese  about  the  Thurman  memorandum. 
Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  intended  to  take  no 
position  and  wanted  to  stay  out  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  did  not 
recall  the  memorandum.  Mr.  Meese  also 
could  not  recall  speaking  to  Secretary 
Marsh  on  this  subject;  he  could  recall  speak- 
ing about  constructive  credit  with  only 
Colonel  Sullivan. 

Despite  the  Thurman  memorandum's  ad- 
verse recommendation  and  General  Thur- 
man's  statement  to  General  Berkman  that 
giving  Mr.  Meese  constructive  credit,  if  pub- 
licly known,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
preferential  treatment,  within  a  few  days 
General  Berkman  approved  the  constructive 
credit  for  Mr.  Meese,  with  Colonel  Sullivan 
hand-carrying  the  request  document  to 
General    Berkman    for    approval.    General 
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Berkman  then  hand-carried  it  to  Admiral 
Narml.  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  Armed  Forces,  who  also  approved  it. 
Mr.  Meese  was  later  promoted  to  Colonel. 
(Although  not  stated  by  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report,  Mr.  Meese  retired  from 
the  active  reserve  in  March  1984— several 
months  after  the  Inspector  General's 
Report  concluded  that  his  return  to  active 
duty  violated  the  regulations— but  he  re- 
tained his  Colonelcy  and  the  attendant 
higher  pension  benefits.) 

Around  the  end  of  October,  General  Berk- 
man, whose  tour  of  duty  as  Army  Reserve 
Chief  was  expiring  in  June  1983.  indicated 
his  Interest  in  a  second  term.  Sometime 
after  November  1— at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  constructive  credit  necessary  for 
Mr.  Meese's  promotion  was  granted— Mr. 
Meese  spoke  with  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  Army  Secretary  John 
Marsh  to  recommend  General  Berkman  for 
another  term.  By  mid-December,  a  decision 
had  been  reached  to  reappoint  the  General. 
Mr.  Weinberger  told  Mr.  Stein  he  remem- 
bers that  Mr.  Meese  called  to  recommend 
that  General  Berkman  be  considered  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  second  term  as  Reserve 
chief.  Mr.  Meese  says  he  also  put  in  a  good 
word  for  General  Berkman  with  Army  Sec- 
retary Marsh.  Although  General  Berkman 
had  been  Mr.  Meese's  Reserve  commander 
more  than  five  years  earlier,  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  according  to  the  Stein 
report,  was  "limited  and  professionally 
baised." 

Mr.  Meese  told  Mr.  Stein's  Investigators 
he  recommended  General  Berkman  because 
he  had  heard  from  Reserve  officials  that 
General  Berkman  was  doing  a  good  Job,  it 
was  his  Impression  that  the  Army  Reserve 
had  been  enhanced  under  General  Berkman 
and  General  Berkman  had  impressed  him  in 
a  speech  he  gave.  But  the  Stein  report  says 
Mr.  Meese  "could  not  recall  the  Identities  of 
.  .  .  [the  Reserve  officials)  or  the  date  of 
the  conversation."  Among  the  factors  the 
Independent  Counsel  concluded  may  have 
played  a  role  In  General  Berkman  "s  reap- 
pointment was  the  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Meese  to  Secretary  Weinberger  supporting 
General  Berkman. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  The  Independent 
Counsel  "found  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese  took  action  favorable  to  General 
Berkman  in  return  for  something  done  for 
Mr.  Meese  by  General  Berkman.  .  .  "  (280) 
Again,  we  do  not  challenge  the  Independent 
Counsel's  conclusion.  Nonetheless.  Mr. 
Meese— Indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  ex- 
changing his  government  influence  for  pri- 
vate gain— went  out  of  his  way  to  support 
General  Berkman 's  reappointment,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  seeking  a  promotion 
under  General  Berkman 's  command. 

In  addition,  these  central  facts  remain: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  states  he  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Meese  to  call  his  attention  to  a 
memorandum  advising  against  offering  con- 
structive credit  to  Mr.  Meese  at  that  time. 
Instead  the  memorandum  reconunended 
waiting  until  the  following  year  so  that  the 
constructive  credit  would  be  part  of  "an  or- 
derly piece  of  work,"  and  a  "regular  and 
normal  affair."  Nonetheless  Mr.  Meese  al- 
lowed others  to  press  his  cause  sjid  was  con- 
tent to  accept  the  military  promotion  ap- 
pearing to  result  from  his  White  House  po- 
sition. 

4.  The  relationships.  If  any.  of  certain 
loans  made  to  Mr.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gordon  Luce.  Mwin  Gray.  Marc 
Sandstrom.  and  Clarence  Pendleton. 


Allegations:  The  Great  American  First 
Savings  Bank  (Great  American)  made  three 
loans  to  the  Meeses  In  1981  and  1982.  Four 
officials  of  Great  American  received  Presi- 
dential appointments  Ln  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. In  the  words  of  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report:  "Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any  connec- 
tion between  the  willingness  of  Great  Amer- 
ican to  grant  these  loans  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meese  and  the  appointments  of  Its  officials 
to  federal  positions.  Questions  have  also 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  wllllngneas  of 
the  Bank  to  forego  timely  payments  played 
any  role  in  the  appointments."  (150) 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  Prior  to  President  Reagan's 
election  In  1980.  the  Meeses  had  two  loans 
from  Great  American,  totalling  $120,000. 
which  were  secured  by  the  first  two  deeds  of 
trust  on  their  La  Mesa,  California  home. 
Mr.  Meese  noted  that  when  he  purchased 
his  La  Mesa  home,  "he  went  directly  to 
Great  American  for  financial  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  his  house,  since  four  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  at  the  time- Messrs.  Luce, 
Schmidt  [the  person  Mr.  Meese  primarily 
dealt  with  on  his  loans],  Sandstrom  and 
Gray— had  all  served  with  him  in  the 
Reagan  [California]  administration."  (152- 
3) 

In  January  IMl,  Mr.  Meese  telephoned 
Edwin  Gray,  who  had  been  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Public  Affairs  at  Great 
American  prior  to  1980,  to  offer  him  a  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President, 
which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Gray  had  previously 
expressed  an  interest  in  a  White  House  posi- 
tion. In  early  1983,  he  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
with  Mr.  Meese's  strong  support. 

Mr.  Meese  obtained  a  third  (bridge)  loan 
from  Great  American  in  February  1981  for 
$132,000.  secured  by  a  third  deed  of  trust  on 
his  California  home.  This  was  to  cover  the 
down  payment  on  his  new  Virginia  home 
and  other  related  ext>enses. 

Also  in  February  1981.  Great  American 
made  a  fourth  loan  to  Mr.  Meese.  secured 
by  a  first  deed  of  trust  on  the  Virginia 
home,  for  $150,000.  The  total  debt  was  now 
$402,000.  In  anticipation  of  an  early  sale  of 
the  California  home,  the  Bank  decided  to 
defer  for  a  "reasonable  period "  payments 
due  on  the  notes  secured  by  the  first  and 
second  deeds  of  trust  on  the  La  Mesa  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report,  the  Bank  had  accorded  such 
deferments  to  other  customers. 

On  June  18.  1981.  Gordon  Luce.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Great  American,  was  named  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Housing.  He  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Meese  was  a  member. 
In  the  fall  of  1982  Mr.  Luce  was  appointed 
an  Alternate  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Meese  and  other  Senior  Staff  Committee 
members. 

On  October  14.  1981,  Mr.  Meese,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Staff  Committee,  ap- 
proved Marc  Sandstrom.  the  Bank's  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  and  General  Counsel,  to 
be  a  recess  appointee  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  A 
few  months  later  Mr.  Sandstrom  was  for- 
mally nominated  to  the  Board. 

Around  the  same  time.  Clarence  Pendle- 
ton, a  member  of  the  Bank's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, was  nominated  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
position  he  assumed  several  months  later. 
Mr.  Meese  had  supported  his  nomination. 


but  said  he  was  unaware  of  Mr.  Pendleton's 
affiliation  with  Great  American. 

In  1982.  Great  American  began  trying  to 
obtain  payments  (which  It  had  deferred)  on 
the  first  two  loans  secured  by  the  Meese's 
house  in  La  Mesa.  In  February  1982.  Mr. 
McHenry.  the  manager  of  Great  American's 
loan  servicing  department,  informed  Mr. 
Meese  by  letter  that  he  owed  $11,499.84.  Mr. 
Meese  did  not  respond  to  the  letter. 

Because  the  third  (bridge)  loan  secured  by 
the  La  Mesa  house,  which  was  due  in  full  in 
February  1982.  also  had  not  been  repaid, 
the  bank  decided  to  modify  its  agreement 
with  Mr.  Meese.  extending  the  original  note. 
Repeated  requests  by  the  Bank  in  February. 
March  and  April  to  sign  a  Modification 
Agreement  extending  the  loan  until  June 
went  uiumswered.  Then,  later  in  April,  the 
Bank  decided  to  extend  the  bridge  loan 
until  August  and  provide  a  fourth  loan  of 
$21,000  to  cover  overdue  payments  on  both 
the  Virginia  and  California  properties  and 
to  be  secured  by  a  fourth  deed  on  the  La 
Mesa  property.  In  May  the  Meeses  accepted 
the  extension  on  their  third  loan  and  the 
additional  loan. 

"On  June  17.  1982.  Mr.  McHenry  wrote  to 
Mr.  Meese  demanding  payment  and,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
foreclosure.  He  received  no  response."  (166) 
Aside  from  the  additional  loan  made  by 
Great  American  to  cover  past  payments  due. 
Mr.  Meese  had  failed  to  make  mortgage 
payments  on  his  two  homes  from  February 
until  September,  when  his  California  home 
was  sold. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  The  independent 
Counsel  concluded  that  "despite  the  various 
degrees  of  support  Mr.  Meese  gave  to  the 
appointments  of  Messrs.  Luce.  Gray.  Sand- 
strom and  Pendleton,  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  finding  that  such  support  was 
connected  to  the  Bank's  treatment  of  the 
Meeses."  (185)  The  Independent  Counsel's 
Report  "found  no  evidence  that  Messrs. 
Luce.  Gray.  Sandstrom  and  Pendleton  were 
Involved  materially,  if  at  all.  in  the  Meeses' 
financial  dealings  with  the  Bank."  Nonethe- 
less, the  ethical  violation  is  clear  itr.  Meese 
participated  in  decisions  to  recommend  indi- 
viduals who  he  knew  were  high  officials  of 
Great  American  First  Savings  Bank  for  gov- 
ernment appointments  at  a  time  when  he 
had  borrowed  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Bank  on  favorable  terms, 
including  forbearance  of  monthly  payments 
on  some  of  his  loans,  and  in  fact  was  in  de- 
fault on  one  of  his  loans. 

5.  The  relationship,  if  any,  of  a  $15,000 
loan  made  to  Mrs.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edwin  Thomas  to  federal  Jobs,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  include  in  this 
Financial  Disclosure  SUtements  the  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Report: 
"On  January  7,  1981,  Edwin  W.  Thomas  [a 
friend  of  the  Meeses]  lent  $15,000  to  Ursula 
Meese.  Mrs.  Meese  used  the  money  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  Biotech  Capital  Corporation 
on  behalf  of  two  of  her  children.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  loan  and  federal  appointments  obtained 
by  members  of  the  Thomas  family. 

"Questions  have  also  been  raised  regard- 
ing Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  report  the  $15,000 
on  his  Financial  Disclosure  Form  (SP  278) 
filed  February  19,  1981  ...  or  on  the  forms 
he  filed  in  May  1982  .  .  .  and  May  1983  .  .  . 
although  the  loan  was  partially  unpaid  until 
June  1983  .  .  .  ."  (24) 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  On  January  7,  1981.  just  before 
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President  Reagan  took  office.  Edwin 
Thomas,  a  close  friend  of  the  Meeses, 
loaned  Mrs.  Meese  tlS.OOO  to  buy  stock  in 
Biotech  Capital  Corporation,  a  company 
headed  by  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Meese  recalled  discussing  the  Thomas  loan 
proposal  with  his  wife,  and  approving  the 
idea,  probably  In  December  1980.  Mr.  Meese 
thought  he  probably  offered  Mr.  Thomas 
the  Job  as  Assistant  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, also  in  December  1980.  Mr.  Meese  <^d 
he  knew  as  early  as  election  day  what  role 
he  would  play  in  the  new  Administration 
and  "never  doubted  that  he  wanted  Mr. 
Thomas  to  be  his  assistant."  (53)  In  late 
January,  Mr.  Thomas  t>egan  working  as  As- 
sistant Counsellor  to  the  President,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  February  1982,  when  he 
was  appointed  Adminstrator  of  the  San 
Francisco  Regional  Office  of  the  General 
Service  Administration.  (In  the  fall  of  1982. 
Mr.  Thomas'  wife  became  an  attorney-ex- 
aminer with  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  and  his  son  took  a  job  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. ) 

After  taking  the  position  of  Counsellor  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Meese  filed  financial  dis- 
closure reports,  as  required  under  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  His  first 
report,  the  draft  for  which  he  prepared 
himself,  was  filed  in  February  1981,  six 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Meese  received  the  $15,000 
loan  from  Mr.  Thomas.  Although  the  Act 
clearly  requires  disclosure  of  liabilities  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  neither  this  statement  nor 
Mr.  Meese's  subsequent  statements  listed 
the  loan  as  a  liability. 

Explaining  his  omission.  "Mr.  Meese  told 
meml)ers  of  his  staff  and  others  at  the 
White  House  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  or  'registered'  in  his  mind  that  a  loan 
such  as  this  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  re- 
quired to  include  on  an  SP  278  "  (75)  More- 
over, the  Report  characterizes  Mr.  Meese  as 
showing  a  "lack  of  attention"  to  his  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  Forms. 

Conclusions  to  t>e  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Independent 
Counsel  found  "no  direct  evidence  linking 
the  offer  of  the  loan,  or  the  sut>sequent 
making  of  the  loan,  to  Mr.  Meese's  offer  of 
a  Job  to  Mr.  Thomas.  "  (72)  Whatever  his 
subjective  motive,  Mr.  Messe  did  link  by  his 
actions  the  receipt  by  his  wife  of  an  undis- 
closed financial  favor  and  the  giving  of  a 
government  job  to  the  man  who  had  done 
the  favor.  Surely— In  the  words  of  Executive 
Order  11222— he  became  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion that  presented  the  appearance  of 
"losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity." 

Not  only  does  his  conduct  reflect  marked 
indifference  to  ethical  standards,  but  the 
Independent  Counsel's  discussion  of  Mr. 
Meese  s  failure  to  list  the  $15,000  loan  from 
Mr.  Thomas  also  shows  his  to  be  Ignorant  of 
a  basic  legal  and  ethical  obligation  of  public 
officials.' 

6.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidential  TransitlcSn  Trust. 

Allegations:  Questions  were  raised  regard- 
ing whether  Mr.  Meese's  acceptance  of  pay- 
ments from  the  Presidential  Transition 
Trust  was  lawful. 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's  Report:   The   Presidential   Transition 


'The  Independent  Counsel's  Report  documents 
numerous  ottier  examples  of  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to 
comply  with  ttie  flnsjicial  dlacloeure  requirements 
of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act.  The  Report  notes 
that  during  his  first  four  years  In  office.  Mr.  Meese 
Initially  failed  to  list  at  least  20  Items  on  the  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  Forms  he  was  required  by  law  to 
complete. 


Trust  was  established  In  August  1980  to 
raise  money  to  fund  the  Reagan/Bush  Plan- 
ning Task  Force,  a  group  intended  to  engage 
in  "pre-transltion"  activities  such  as  identi- 
fying government  positions  to  be  filled. 
After  the  election,  when  the  Trust  was  ter- 
minating, some  funds  remained  in  its  treas- 
ury. With  this  remaining  money,  checks 
were  distributed  to  several  persons  soon  to 
be  members  of  the  Administration,  includ- 
ing $10,000  to  Mr.  Meese  clearly  designated 
for  "moving  expenses."  Mr.  Meese  deposited 
his  check  in  his  bank  account  on  November 
22.  1980. 

In  early  December,  according  to  Mr. 
McPherson,  counsel  to  the  Tnist.  Mr.  Meese 
said  that  money  was  needed  to  pay  the 
moving  expenses  of  the  people  coming  from 
California  to  Washington  to  work  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. After  Mr.  McPherson  learned 
that  this  might  constitute  a  legal  problem, 
he  informed  Mr.  Meese.  who  agreed  with 
him  that  the  matter  should  be  discussed 
with  the  Justice  Department.  According  to 
the  Independent  Counsel's  Report.  Mr. 
McPherson  explained  that— 

"[He]  received  the  oral  opinion  .  .  .  that 
[the  Justice  Department]  would  probably 
consider  payment  of  "moving  expenses"  by 
the  Trust  to  prospective  government  em- 
ployees to  be  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C 
{  209(a).  a  criminal  statute  barring  payment 
or  acceptance  by  any  person  of  "supplemen- 
tation of  his  salary  as  a  government  employ- 
ee." (footnote  omitted]  Mr.  McPherson  said 
he  reported  this  to  Mr.  Meese  during  De- 
cember of  1980.  Mr.  Meese  told  Mr.  McPher- 
son not  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  At  no 
time  did  Mr.  Meese  tell  Mr.  McPherson  that 
he  had  received  a  check  from  the  Trust  for 
moving  expenses  in  November  and  he  had 
deposited  it  in  his  account  on  November  22, 
1980  " (344-5) 

Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  these  conversations,  but  that  he  had 
learned  from  a  source  whom  he  couldn't 
recall  that  there  might  be  "a  problem"  and 
asked  "someone,  probably  Mrs.  von  Damm" 
(the  office  manager  who  later  became 
White  House  Personnel  Director)  at  the 
Trust  to  change  trust  records  to  reflect  that 
his  check  was  for  "consulting  fees,"  which 
he  reported  as  income  on  his  tax  retiim  and 
Financial  Disclosure  Form. 

Conclusions  to  t>e  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Independent 
Counsel  concluded  that  a  criminal  violation 
could  not  t>e  established.  We  do  not  dispute 
this.  But  there  Is  something  disquieting 
about  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Meese's  Insenaltivity  to  eth- 
ical standards  in  other  situations  affecting 
his  finances.  Would  a  man  sensitive  to  ethi- 
cal standards  who  had  received  a  $10,000 
payment  that  he  learned  was  "prot>ably  ille- 
gal" be  content  to  keep  the  money  and 
simply  have  the  record  changed  to  read 
"consulting  fees?"  Mr.  Meese  may  have 
earned  constiltlng  fees.  But  surely  in  this 
difficult  situation,  an  honorable  man  would 
want  to  return  the  money,  submit  a  state- 
ment of  the  hours  spent  in  consultation, 
and  then  obtain  payment  of  his  fee. 

MK.  MXXSI'S  PAILtntX  TO  KECKLL  sioRincAirr 

tvnm,  coirvxRSATiOHS  and  DoctniKirrs 

One  of  the  striking  feattires  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report  is  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Meese  claims  to  be  unable  to  re- 
member significant  events  or  actions.  The 
Independent  Counsel's  Report  reflects  a 
man  who  is  not  merely  occasionally  forget- 
ful, but  rather,  If  taken  at  his  word,  suffers 
from  frequent  lapses  of  memory  concerning 


conversations,  documents  and  events  bear- 
ing upon  the  integrity  of  his  conduct. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  McKean  it  was  Important  to  know 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Meese  was  aware  of  Mr. 
McKean's  interest  in  a  government  position. 
When  asked  questions  about  documents, 
conversations  or  events  that  would  indicate 
he  was  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Meese  answered 
that  he  could  not  recall. 

"Mr.  McKean  recalled  telling  Mr.  Meese 
that  he  had  learned  that  his  appointment 
was  going  through  and  said  words  to  the 
effect,  'I  appreciate  any  role  you've  played 
in  this.'  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  this  con- 
versation, although  he  thought  it  probably 
occurred. "  (127) 

"In  a  letter  from  Mr.  McKean  to  Mr. 
Meese  dated  September  14,  1982,  Mr. 
McKean  expressed  his  interest  in  the  longer 
term  on  the  Postal  Board,  and  said,  'With 
your  help  I  can  continue  this  [work]." 
When  confronted  with  this  evidence  of  his 
knowledge,  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  did  not 
recall  receiving  the  letter."  ( 133) 

"According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report.  "Mr.  Meese  assiuned  that  Mr. 
McKean's  name  later  came  up  at  a  Senior 
Staff  Personnel  Committee  meeting,  and 
that  he  supported  the  nomination,  but  he 
had  no  recollection  of  this  occurring.'  "(135) 

2.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  Barrack,  it  was  Important  to  know 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Meese  was  aware  of  Mr. 
Barrack's  efforts  to  secure  a  government  po- 
sition. When  asked  questions  about  docu- 
ments or  conversations  that  would  indicate 
he  was  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Meese  repeatedly 
answered  he  could  not  recall. 

"According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report:  'Mr.  Meese  had  no  recollection  of 
Mr.  Barrack's  September  8  visit  to  his  office 
[their  first  meeting  occurring  one  week 
after  the  sale  of  Mr.  Meese's  home]  until  he 
found  and  reviewed  the  letter  in  his  fQes. 
He  did  not  recall  what  was  discussed,  or 
whether  anyone  else  was  present.  He  also 
did  not  recall  if  he  knew  Mr.  Barrack  had 
been  interviewed  by  people  in  OPP  [the 
Office  of  Presidential  Personnel].'  "  (210) 

""In  a  letter  to  several  cabinet  secretaries 
asking  them  to  see  Blr.  Barrack.  Mr.  James 
wrote:  'I  should  mention  that  Ed  Meese 
knows  Tom  and  I'm  sure  also  would  endorse 
my  strong  support.'  Mr.  James  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Meese.  According  to  the 
Report:  'Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  the  Octo- 
ber 27  letter.  He  also  did  not  recall  knowing 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  interested 
in  a  federal  position,  or  that  Mr.  James  was 
seeking  to  obtain  one  for  him.'  (214)  He  ex- 
plained that  he  sometimes  but  now  always 
read  the  contents  of  his  'reading  file'  where 
a  copy  of  the  letter  would  have  gone  and 
that  other  staff  read  and  filed  the  original." 

"According  to  the  Report:  "Mr.  Meese 
stated  that  he  could  not  recall  when  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  Interestred  In 
a  federal  position.  He  recalled  that  In 
August  1982,  Mr.  James  told  him  that  Blr. 
Barrack  was  someone  Mr.  James  "'had  tried" 
to  recruit  into  the  administration.  However, 
Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  knowing  that  Mr. 
James  was  still  engaged  in  such  an  effort. 
Mr.  Meese  told  us  that  he  might  have  know 
as  early  as  the  Novemt>er  9,  1982  dinner  [a 
dinner  with  Mr.  Barrack  that  occurred  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Barrack  interviewed  with 
Transportation  Secretary  Lewis  and  HUD 
Secretary  Pierce,  and  the  day  liefore  he  was 
to  interview  Interior  Secretary  Watt  and 
ESiergy  Secretary  Hodel],  although  he  re- 
called no  conversation  about  it.  He  thought 
he  probably  knew  at  Thanksgiving  that  Mr. 
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Barrack  was  going  to  work  for  Secretary 
Watt.'  "  (220) 

According  to  the  Report:  "Concerning  his 
Senior  Staff  role  in  [  Mr.  Barrack's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
merce Department)  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he 
assumed  he  raised  no  objection  to  this  ap- 
pointment, but  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  the  matter."  (222) 

3.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  Meese's  Army  Reserve  status,  it  was 
important  to  know  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Meese  was  aware  that  he  could  be  receiving 
special  treatment  on  his  promotion  and  to 
linow  what  his  grounds  were  for  favoring 
the  reappointment  of  General  Berkman. 
When  asked  questions  about  special  treat- 
ment and  the  reappointment  of  General 
Berkman,  Mr.  Meese  answered  that  he 
could  not  recall. 

"Secretary  of  the  Army  Marsh,  who  re- 
called sending  General  Thurman's  memo- 
randum to  Mr.  Meese  and  later  csJIlng  Mr. 
Meese  about  it,  recalled  that  Mr.  Meese 
simply  wanted  to  take  no  position  on  it. 
However.  'Mr.  Meese  had  no  recollection  of 
receiving  the  memorandum.  When  he  re- 
viewed the  original  copy,  which  we  had  ob- 
tained, it  did  not  refresh  his  recollection.' 
(269)  Mr.  Meese  also  could  not  recall  speak- 
ing to  Secretary  Marsh  on  this  subject,  stat- 
ing that  the  only  person  he  could  recall 
talking  to  was  Colonel  Sullivan." 

"Mr.  Meese  spoke  with  Secretaries  Wein- 
berger and  Marsh  to  recommend  General 
Berkman.  Mr.  Meese  explained  that  he  sup- 
ported General  Berkman  in  part  because  of 
recommendations  of  several  Reserve  offi- 
cials. However.  "Mr.  Meese  could  not  recall 
the  identities  of  these  individuals,  or  the 
date  of  the  conversation."  "  (275) 

The  Independent  Counsel  apparently  re- 
garded Mr.  Meese's  repeated  lapses  of 
memory  concerning  transactions  of  ques- 
tionable ethical  propriety  as  unimportant  in 
deciding  whether  to  seek  an  indictment,  the 
truth  of  which  would  have  to  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  contexts 
other  than  a  criminal  investigation  one 
might  well  be  warranted  In  drawing  adverse 
Inferences  from  such  repeated  inability  to 
answer  key  questions.  But  even  if  no  adverse 
Inference  should  be  drawn  about  Mr. 
Meese's  credibility,  the  lapses  of  memory 
surely  confirm  the  charge  of  insensltivity  to 
the  ethical  standards  that  apply  to  a  Presi- 
dential Counsellor  and  future  Attorney 
General.  That  a  man  with  Mr.  Meese's 
public  responsibilities  may  neglect  some  of 
his  personal  affairs  is  readily  imaginable. 
That  a  man  as  busy  as  Mr.  Meese  may 
forget  incidents  seemingly  unimportant  at 
the  time  they  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
duties  is  also  obviotis.  But  anyone  who  is 
truly  sensitive  to  ethical  concerns  immedi- 
ately becomes  alert  and  does  remember, 
when  names  are  mentioned  or  proposals  are 
made  that  suggest  the  danger  of  mixing  of 
personal  affairs  with  public  duties,  conflicts 
of  interest,  or  other  improprieties. 

A  man  whose  sense  of  propriety  forbade 
his  receiving  preferential  treatment  in  a 
military  promotion  t)ecause  of  his  being  a 
Presidential  Counsellor,  would  unquestion- 
ably recall  a  warning  telephone  call  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  would  come 
alert,  and  not  forget,  when  the  name  of  the 
man  (Barrack)  who  arranged  the  sale  of  his 
house  came  up  for  appointment  to  the  sub- 
Cabinet.  Likewise,  one  with  appreciation  of 
the  impropriety  of  appointing  one's  creditor 
(McKean)  to  office  would  come  alert  and  re- 
member when  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  had  arranged  a  $60,000  loan  came  up 


for  appointment  t>efore  a  government  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  would 
remember  a  letter  from  that  man  asking 
him  for  help  in  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment—if he  had  any  sense  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  the  request  and  the  potential  embar- 
rassment if  he  had  a  hand  in  the  appoint- 
ment. Perhaps  a  man  sensitive  to  ethical 
standards  might  forget  once,  but  not  on  re- 
peated occasions. 

In  short,  even  accepting  the  honesty  and 
candor  of  Mr.  Meese's  statements  of  forget- 
fulness.  they  confirm  the  other  evidence  of 
unawareness  of,  or  indifference  to,  ethical 
standards  required  of  public  officials. 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Meese  should 
be  denied  confirmation  simply  because  he 
made  mistakes.  We  do  submit  that  Mr. 
Meese's  actions,  though  not  determined  to 
be  criminal,  do  reveal  that  he  is  unfit  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

Confidence  in  the  fairness  and  impartial- 
ity of  the  administration  of  Justice  is  essen- 
tial to  a  free  government.  Those  who  en- 
force the  law  must  be  free  from  personal  In- 
terest. The  Attorney  General  must  be  a 
symbol  of  these  qualities,  not  only  for  the 
country  but  for  other  lawyers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Mr.  Meese's  record  of  viola- 
tions of  Executive  Order  11222,  applicable 
regulations  and  general  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  makes  It  Impossible  for  him  to  be 
that  symbol.  He  has  accepted  a  promotion 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  receiving  pref- 
erential treatment  after  being  alerted  to  the 
problem  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He 
has  failed  to  understand  the  wrong  in  ap- 
proving for  public  office  persons  from  whom 
he  has  accepted  financial  assistance.  He  has 
displayed  an  ignorance  of  the  requirements 
of  financial  disclosure  totally  Inconsistent 
with  their  purpose  of  revealing  conflicts  of 
interest. 

An  Attorney  General  can  do  more  to  set 
the  ethical  tone  of  an  Administration  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Meese  cannot  now  perform  that  function. 
How  could  Mr.  Meese  show  by  example  or 
tell  others  that  it  is  wrong  to  assist  individ- 
uals in  obtaining  public  office  who  have 
done  one  financial  favors,  or  to  accept  fi- 
nancial aid  or  favors  from  government  con- 
tractors or  their  officials,  or  to  accept  other 
preferential  treatment? 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  the  Initial 
responsibility  for  Investigating  charges  of 
wrongdoing  against  high  government  offi- 
cials. Suppose  that  it  were  to  develop,  while 
Mr.  Meese  was  Attorney  General,  that  on 
numerous  occasions  some  high  official  In 
the  White  House  had  supported  individuals 
outside  the  government  for  Important  gov- 
ernment positions  after  he  had  received  un- 
usual financial  assistance  from  them  or  the 
organizations  in  which  they  held  leadership 
positions.  Could  Mr.  Meese,  who  has  himself 
t)een  the  recipient  of  such  favors,  and  par- 
ticipated in  such  appointments,  be  expected 
to  press  a  vigorous  investigation?  Would  a 
young  lawyer  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  whom  the  allegations  were  referred  rec- 
ommend further  Investigation  knowing  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  been  In  Just  such 
a  position? 

Not  infrequently  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  the  responsibility  for  investigating 
gifts  made  to  government  officials  by  gov- 
ernment contractors.  Could  Mr.  Meese  be 
expected  to  see  anything  wrong  in  such  con- 
duct? 

Prom  time  to  time,  attorneys  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  requested  to  do 
favors  for  friends,  for  political  benefactors 


of  an  Administration,  and  for  others  in  posi- 
tions of  Influence.  Often  they  have  to 
choose  between  following  high  profession^ 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  an  investigation 
or  litigation  and  resorting  to  unworthy  tac- 
tics in  order  to  prevail.  No  one  can  tiave  con- 
fidence that  Mr.  Meese's  example  would 
steer  them  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  end  the  question  Is  very  simple. 
The  Independent  Counsel  did  not  charge 
Mr.  Meese  with  a  crime.  Mi.  Meese  may 
have  Intended  no  wrong.  His  past  conduct 
shows,  however,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  ethi- 
cal standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official.  He  should  not  be  confirmed 
as  Attorney  General. 

AFPKNDIX  I— A  LIST  OP  THK  INQUISIX8  CON- 
CKUTINC  EDWIN  MEESI  III.  CONDnCTKD  BT 
THE  INDEPENDENT  COtTNCIL 

The  Office  of  Independent  Counsel  con- 
ducted eleven  separate  inquiries  relating  to 
E>lwln  Meese  III.  They  were: 

1.  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  include  In  his  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  SUtements  a  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 

2.  The  relationship,  if  any,  of  certain  loans 
made  to  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  Edwin  Thomas.  Gretchen 
Thomas.  Tad  Thomas.  John  McKean. 
Gordon  Luce.  Edwin  Gray,  Marc  Sand- 
strtMn.  Clarence  Pendleton,  and  Thomas 
Barrack  to  federal  Jobs. 

3.  Mr.  Meese's  and  his  family's  stock  trad- 
ing. 

4.  Whether  Mr.  Meese  obtained  special 
treatment  from  government  agencies  for 
business  entities  in  which  he  had  a  financial 
interest. 

5.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

6.  Mr.  Meese's  statements  to  the  Sulxx>m- 
mlttee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  concerning  Carter  campaign 
materials. 

7.  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  ctiff  links  given 
to  him  by  the  government  of  South  Korea. 

8.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidental  Ttansition  Trust  and  the  Preai- 
dentlal  Transition  Foundation. 

9.  Mr.  Meese's  reporting  on  his  Financial 
Disclosiu-e  Statements  of  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses. 

10.  Mrs.  Meese's  receipt  of  ftinds  from  the 
William  Moss  Institute. 

11.  Mr.  Meese's  connection,  if  any,  with 
federal  grants  to  Pepperdine  University  and 
American  University. 


GENOCIDE:  MANIFESTATION  OP 
MORAL  DISEASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  passage  is  excerpted  from 
William  Styron's  book.  "Sophie's 
Choice": 

The  Russians  were  coming  and  the  S8 
wanted  the  children  destroyed.  Most  of 
them  were  Polish;  the  Jewish  children  were 
already  dead.  They  thought  of  burning 
them  alive  in  a  pit,  or  shooting  them,  but 
they  decided  to  do  something  that  wouldn't 
show  too  many  marks  and  evidence.  So  in 
the  freezing  cold  they  marched  the  children 
down  to  the  river  and  made  them  take  off 
their  clothes  and  soak  them  in  the  water  as 
If  they  were  washing  them,  and  then  made 
them  put  on  these  wet  clothes  again.  Then 
they  marched  them  t)ack  to  the  area  in 
front  of  the  barracks  where  they  had  been 
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living  and  had  a  role  call.  Standing  in  their 
wet  clothes.  The  roll  call  lasted  for  many, 
many  hours  while  the  children  stood  wet 
and  freezing  and  night  came.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren died  of  being  exposed  that  day.  They 
died  of  exposure  and  pneumonia,  very  fast. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  her- 
oine, Sophie,  who  never  knew  whether 
her  son  was  among  those  massacred 
children— or  if  he  had  been  murdered 
sooner. 

Styron  makes  the  articulate  analogy 
of  the  Nazis  to  a  deadly  vims:  he 
writes,  "on  the  level  of  human  behav- 
ior, the  Nazi  phenomenon  was  analo- 
gous to  a  huge  and  crucial  colony  of 
cells  going  morally  berserk,  creating 
the  same  kind  of  danger  to  the  body  of 
humanity  as  does  a  virulently  malig- 
nant tumor  in  a  single  human  body." 

We  are  reminded  that  Hitler,  Stalin, 
*  and  Idl  Amin.  however  sick,  were 
human  beings.  And  they  were  human 
enough  to  attain  great,  great  power.  I 
view  the  Genocide  Treaty  as  a  vaccine. 
Maybe  the  moral  aims  of  the  conven- 
tion can  help  to  contain  the  spiritual 
disease  which  results  in  genocide. 

The  Senate  is  in  the  position  of  a 
medic  in  the  Peace  Corps.  We  cannot 
walk  away  from  a  world  which  needs 
our  support. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  my  time  was  reserved  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  expired,  may  I 
reclaim  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


JOHN  A.  KNAUSS— A  RECORD  OF 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  Dr. 
John  A.  Knauss  steps  down  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  con- 
cluding an  extended  term  of  excep- 
tional service  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  [NACOA] 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  expert  advice  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  on  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  promote  our 
knowledge,  wise  use,  and  stewardship 
of  ocean  and  atmosphere  resources 
and  environment.  John  Knauss  has 
provided  leadership  for  NACOA  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  person  in  the 
history  of  the  advisory  committee,  and 
under  his  leadership  NAOCA  has  com- 
piled an  exceptional  and  productive 


record  of  carefully  researched  policy 
guidance  and  recommendations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  John  Knauss 
both  as  a  Rhode  Islander  and  a  friend. 
John,  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Oceanography  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  later  as  the  provost 
and  vice  president  for  marine  affairs 
at  URI,  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  development  of  URI  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  oceanographic  in- 
stitutions. 

John  was  first  appointed  as  a 
memt>er  of  NACOA  in  1977,  and  after 
serving  as  vice  chairman  and  acting 
chairman  was  appointed  as  chairman 
by  President  Reagan  for  a  3-year  term. 

As  John  Knauss  himself  has  ot>- 
served,  the  work  of  advisory  commit- 
tees is  often  fnistrating  to  both  the 
advisor  and  the  advisee.  Even  the  t>est 
of  advice  is  not  always  heeded.  Never- 
theless, under  Chairman  Knauss, 
NACOA  has  performed  well  the  in- 
valuable task  of  making  known  the  po- 
tential advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  alternate  policy  courses,  the  costs  of 
either  acting  or  not  acting  on  prob- 
lems and  in  evaluating  new  options  in 
marine  and  atmospheric  programs  and 
policies. 

I  believe  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  John  Knauss  for  his  dedi- 
cated and  excellent  service  and  leader- 
ship. 

Fortunately,  John  Knauss  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  his  knowledge  and 
Judgment  to  the  improvement  of  the 
marine  sciences  both  in  the  United 
States  and  internationally,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  international  Joint  Oceano- 
graphic Institutions  Deep  Earth  Sam- 
pling Program,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Marine  Division  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

It  should  be  noted  that  John 
Knauss'  term  as  Chairman  of  NACOA 
ended  on  June  30,  1984,  and  that  al- 
though ineligible  by  law  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Advisory  Committee,  he 
has  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman 
awaiting  the  appointment  of  a  succes- 
sor. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  the  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  programs  and 
policies  of  the  country  will  miss  John 
Knauss'  guiding  hand  at  NACOA,  but 
I  hope  and  expect  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  counsel 
and  wisdom  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  The  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


AN  IMPRESSIVE  PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURAL  CEREMONY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  touched  very  briefly  on  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Ann,  in  having  organized  such  an 
impressive  Presidential  inaugural  cere- 
mony. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  expand  on  my 
comments  and  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  Wen- 
dell Ford,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  but  also  to  commend  the 
staff  members  who  were  so  actively  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  this  his- 
toric event. 

As  we  all  recognize,  it  takes  many 
months  of  organization  to  put  togeth- 
er the  finite  details  necessary  to  insure 
the  success  of  an  inaugural  event  of 
this  magnitude.  The  executive  director 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Inaugual 
Committee,  John  Chambers,  and  his 
staff  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  diligently  composed  a  program  to 
fit  the  occasion.  But  Mother  Nature 
played  her  hand  and  dealt  us  cold 
weather  that  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  endure  for  the  scheduled  length 
of  the  program.  When  it  became  nec- 
essary to  move  the  ceremony  inside  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Senator 
Mathias,  Senator  Ford,  and  John 
Chambers  called  the  team  together, 
and  worked  throughout  the  day  and 
night  to  reorganize  the  program. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  for  their 
dedicated  efforts  should  go  not  only  to 
these  key  players,  but  also  to  John 
Rixey  and  Glee  Gomien  of  the  Inau- 
gural Committee  staff,  as  well  as  Larry 
Smith,  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
These  competent  individuals,  together 
with  Joe  O'Leary,  a  volunteer  former 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff, 
worked  all  day  Sunday  and  all  of 
Sunday  night,  and  performed  a  super- 
himian  task  in  moving  the  ceremony 
indoors.  Also  contributing  to  a  major 
degree  in  this  effort  were  John 
Childers  and  Gerry  Gereau  of  the 
Rules  Committee  staff,  Capitol  Police 
Chief  James  Carvino,  and  Bill  Ensign 
and  Beverly  "Buz"  Hummer  of  the  Ar- 
chitect's Office.  And  I  understand  that 
Tom  Ward  from  the  Architect's  Office 
was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

The  principal  coordinator  of  the 
event.  Army  Col.  Tom  Groppel,  and 
his  staff  were  also  major  contributors 
to  the  success  not  only  of  the  early  or- 
ganization phase,  but  in  the  reorgani- 
zation effort  as  well. 

It  is  also  clear  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  had  to  be  consulted  for 
their  advice  as  plans  changed,  and 
Speaker  O'Neill,  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel,  and  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright,  made  themselves  available 
for  consultation  whenever  the  need 
arose. 


The  press  coverage  of  any  inaugura- 
tion is  always  an  important  aspect  to 
be  considered,  but  it  became  all  the 
more  a  key  factor  when  it  was  realized 
that  only  a  handful  of  individuals 
would  be  able  to  witness  personally 
the  administration  of  the  oaths  of 
office  to  I*resident  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  Bush.  Max  Barber  and 
Larry  Janezich  of  the  Senate  Radio- 
TV  gallery  responded  promptly  and  ef- 
ficiently to  the  call,  and  they  too 
worked  throughout  the  night  to  insure 
no  detail  was  overlooked. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  others 
involved  in  the  inaugural  ceremony, 
including  the  Secret  Service.  But  too 
often  we  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  support  us  with  efficiency 
and  dedication,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  them  the 
recognition  they  so  richly  deserve,  and 
to  thank  them— one  and  all— for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  from  time  to  time  we  should 
pause  to  acknowledge  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
[Mr.  Mathias],  a  committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  have  all  worked  dili- 
gently to  see  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  its  employees  have 
served  the  American  public  over  the 
last  several  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  particularly  im- 
portant to  me  because  so  many  people 
came  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia nearby  to  share  in  this  historic 
moment. 

Without  exception,  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  observation  that  the  security 
staff,  those  who  were  involved  in  food 
service,  and  all  Senate  employees  ac- 
commodated these  visitors  from  afar 
and  near  in  a  style  that  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I,  as  one  Senator,  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  leadership  and  all 
of  those  who  made  this  historic  period 
a  very  memorable  one. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  on  the  12th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  versus 
Wade  decision,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  in  our  Nation's  Capital  restat- 
ing a  commitment  to  the  most  funda- 
mental of  governmental  purposes:  the 
protection  of  human  life. 

The  thousands  of  participants  in 
today's  March  for  Life  represent  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  share  their 
conviction.  More  importantly,  they 
represent  the  1.6  million  unborn  chil- 
dren who  will  be  victims  of  abortion  in 
1985  and  the  millions  more  who  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  life  in  the  years  to 


come  unless  we  as  a  society  act  to  pro- 
tect them. 

This  year's  march  is  especially  sig- 
nificant in  its  timing.  It  comes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  a 
President  committed  to  the  protection 
of  life.  It  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new '  Congress  that  is  consumed  by 
debate  over  the  monstrous  budget  def- 
icit, a  debate  that  often  is  cast  in 
terms  of  the  deficit's  effect  on  future 
generations. 

I  think  that  is  an  appropriate  con- 
text for  this  debate.  I  worry  about  the 
burden  our  Nation's  profligate  spend- 
ing will  impose  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  on  future  generations 
bom  and  those  who  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  life  outside  the 
womb. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  Since 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1979.  I  have 
concentrated  on  the  problems  of  our 
health  care  system.  It  is  a  system  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  address  with 
thoughtful,  long-term  policies.  Until 
those  policies  take  hold,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  finance  a  system  that  takes 
funds  away  from  health  care  to  pro- 
vide disproportionately  for  sick  care. 

We're  taking  money  away  from  ma- 
temal  and  child  health,  nutrition, 
housing,  recreation,  and  education 
Just  to  feed  this  sick  care  system  of 
ours.  And  what  are  we  feeding?  A 
system  in  which  huge  amounts  of 
money  go  into  very  expensive  neonatal 
intensive  care  beds  because  we  have 
not  put  money  into  preventive  care. 

There  are  only  a  third  as  many 
neonatal  intensive  care  beds  in  Oslo. 
Norway,  as  there  are  per  capita  in  the 
Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  We  have  three  times  as  many 
beds  In  the  Twin  Cities  because  we 
have  not  recognized  that  the  best  in- 
cubator in  the  world  is  the  womb.  We 
have  three  times  as  many  beds  be- 
cause we  have  to  pay  for  mistakes  that 
we  do  not  have  to  make. 

We  do  not  have  to  tell  the  elderly  to 
"get  out  of  the  way,"  as  one  Governor 
put  it.  and  we  do  not  have  to  deny  the 
right  to  life  to  the  unborn.  We  are  a 
rich  society  that  can  afford  an  invest- 
ment in  health  care  as  well  as  sick 
care.  And,  we  are  a  compassionate  soci- 
ety that  must  attach  the  highest  value 
to  our  most  precious  gift:  life. 

Yet,  our  society  remains  confused 
about  that  precious  gift.  Questions  of 
life— abortion,  capital  punishment. 
and  euthanasia,  to  name  Just  three- 
divide  our  Nation.  In  some  cases,  the 
debate  goes  beyond  words,  and  that  is 
deplorable.  No  cause,  no  amount  of 
righteousness,  no  rationale  warrants 
the  threats  to  human  life  posed  by  the 
recent  wave  of  bombings  at  medical 
clinics.  That  these  bombings  have 
taken  place  in  the  name  of  protecting 
life  is  all  the  more  deplorable  for  the 
vast  majority  of  pro-life  advocates  who 
are  committed  to  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  issue. 


It  would  be  far  better  if  some  forum 
other  than  a  political  arena  were  avail- 
able in  which  to  resolve  these  ques- 
tions of  life.  But  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  issues  and  their  divl- 
siveness  have  forced  them  into  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures. These  questions  of  life,  and 
abortion  in  particular,  are  not  merely 
matters  in  which  the  right  to  privacy 
supersedes  all  other  concerns.  They 
are  questions  that  strike  at  the  heart 
of  our  society  and  must  be  settled  by 
the  political  and  legislative  vehicles 
that  govern  our  society. 

We,  the  elected  representatives  of 
our  society,  have  an  obligation  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  the  question  of 
abortion— a  consensus  structured  on 
the  paramount  importance  of  life.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  status  quo,  be- 
cause that  only  guarantees  confusion. 
Legislative  and  judicial  bodies  across 
the  land  have  created  a  confused  and 
often  contradictory  patchwork  of  poli- 
cies. While  some  of  the  laws  have  been 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  some  of  the  Judicial  rulings  may 
be  overturned,  they  stand  out  as  Just  a 
few  of  the  many  examples  of  the  con- 
tradictions that  must  be  resolved  by 
Congress  and  the  States  working  to- 
gether. 

In  the  same  vein,  this  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  assure  appropriate 
funding  for  child  welfare  services, 
foster  care  and  adoption  services.  Our 
children  must  not  be  on  the  front  line 
in  the  battle  to  control  the  Federal 
budget.  The  same  fervor  we  bring  to 
protecting  the  unborn 's  right  to  life 
must  be  brought  to  funding  programs 
that  will  provide  the  necessary  health 
care  for  mother  and  child  during  preg- 
nancy and  the  opportunity  for  quality 
of  life  after  birth. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  9»th  Con- 
gress will  live  up  to  these  challenges. 
•  I4r.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  today  in  celebrating  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  Roe  versus 
Wade  Supreme  Court  decision  allow- 
ing women  to  choose  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. More  often,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  opposed  that  decision 
have  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  de- 
nounce the  right  to  choose  to  have  an 
abortion.  I.  along  with  several  pro- 
choice  colleagues,  want  to  use  this  an- 
niversary date  to  express  my  shock 
and  concern  with  the  escalating 
amount  of  violence  and  harassment  di- 
rected at  women  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  choose  whether  or 
not  to  bear  a  child.  In  addition  to  the 
Senators  I  am  Joined  by  today,  I  hope 
that  other  Senators— regardless  of 
their  feelings  about  the  subject  of 
abortion— will  condemn  these  illegal 
acts. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  clearly  said  that  at  least 
during  the  first  trimester  of  pregium- 
cy,  a  woman  has  the  constitutional 
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right  to  decide  for  herself  without  hin- 
drance or  help  from  anyone,  including 
the  Government,  whether  or  not  she 
wants  to  have  an  abortion.  Some 
people  who  disagree  with  that  decision 
have  tried  using  the  legal  process  to 
overturn  Roe  versus  Wade.  Using  our 
democratic  system  is  perfectly  within 
their  right.  No  doubt  I  will  continue  to 
spend  many  hours  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  debating  my  colleagues  who 
have  tried  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  malce  abortion  illegal  or 
prohibit  Federal  funding  of  abortion. 
Our  democracy  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate this  diversity  of  beliefs. 

Yet  some  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Roe  versus  Wade  decision  have  resort- 
ed to  illegal  and  frightening  tactics  to 
impose  their  views  on  others.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  30  burnings  and  bomb- 
ings at  abortion  clinics  in  1984  reveals 
the  gravity  of  this  situation.  Residents 
in  my  own  State  of  Oregon  have  been 
unfortunate  victims  of  attempted  vio- 
lence. Last  year,  there  were  two  arson 
attempts  and  a  death  threat  letter 
sent  to  a  Forest  Grove,  OR,  medical 
clinic  that  provides  abortion  services. 
Other  abortion  facilities  in  Oregon 
have  experienced  similar  episodes. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  brave  women  and  men  who  work 
in  abortion  facilities  across  the  coun- 
try and  as  a  result  of  their  employ- 
ment, live  in  fear  every  time  they  walk 
into  the  office.  Many  have  been  the 
victim  of  harassment  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  residences.  Many  even  live 
in  fear  for  their  children's  safety  be- 
cause they  have  received  death  threats 
against  their  loved  ones.  I  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  fear  because 
I  was  recently  the  victim  of  a  death 
threat  by  an  extremist  group. 

Illegal  means  to  overturn  legal 
rights  wUl  never  be  successful.  We  will 
never  allow  a  minority  to  force  their 
view  of  the  world  on  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  to  the  lib- 
erties of  all  Americans  is  most  threat- 
ened, by  those  who  want  to  compel 
conformity  of  thought  and  deed.  Con- 
versely, our  liberties  are  most  secured 
by  a  decent  respect  for  diversity,  and 
most  especially  on  those  subjects  upon 
which  there  is  no  consensus. 

God  did  not  speak  to  amy  one  of  us 
and  say,  "You  are  right  and  those  who 
disagree  with  you  are  wrong."  If  any 
one  of  us  thinks  that  God  has  or- 
dained us  to  speak  for  Him,  we  are 
wrong. 

For,  indeed,  if  I  am  right  and  you 
are  wrong,  then  it  is  just  a  short  step 
to  the  end  justifies  the  means.  And 
that  philosophy  means  that  the  poten- 
tial victims  of  the  abortion  clinic  vio- 
lence are  not  only  those  whose  imme- 
diate safety  is  threatened.  The  very 
liberties  of  all  Americans  are  at 
stake.* 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 


Court  decision  in  Roe  against  Wade, 
which  gave  women  the  right  to  choose 
whether  to  bear  a  child.  Today,  this 
fundamental  and  very  personal  right 
is  under  attack.  The  constitutional 
right  to  make  childbearing  decisions  is 
vital  to  the  realization  of  equality  for 
51  percent  of  our  population.  The  dig- 
nity, the  freedom,  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  over  half  of  our  population 
necessitates  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving a  woman's  right  to  choose.  A 
woman's  decision  to  have  an  abortion 
is  and  must  remain  a  private  decision 
made  in  consultation  with  her  physi- 
cian. 

Today,  there  are  efforts  being  made 
to  deny  women  this  constitutional 
right  to  make  childbearing  decisions.  I 
am  talking  about  the  organized  picket- 
ing and  harassment  of  women  at- 
tempting to  use  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Such  harassment  has  prevented 
some  women  from  seeking  family  plan- 
ning counseling  and  services,  but  not 
from  seeking  abortions.  Let  me  men- 
tion, as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  17- 
year-old  girl  who  came  to  a  planned 
parenthood  facility  seeking  family 
planning  assistance.  She  was  fright- 
ened off  by  the  harassment  of  the 
picketers  in  front  of  the  clinic  and 
turned  and  went  away.  Six  weeks  later 
she  was  back  for  an  abortion  and.  this 
time,  the  picketers  did  not  deter  her. 
The  tactics  of  those  opposed  to  abor- 
tion can  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage abortions.  The  constitutional 
and  civil  rights  of  women  are  violated 
when  they  have  to  face  verbal  abuse 
and  tMUTiers  at  the  entrance  to  family 
planning  clinics  and  when,  once  they 
are  in  those  clinics,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  killed  or  wounded  by  a  bomb. 

Let  us  today  reaffirm  our  determina- 
tion to  take  steps  which  lead  to  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  to  the  fullest  of 
those  responsible  for  the  bombings 
and  the  bomb  threats  which  have 
brought  fear  into  the  lives  of  so  many 
women. 

The  ability  of  women  to  realize  their 
full  capacity  as  human  beings  Is  linked 
to  their  right  to  make  childbearing  de- 
cisions. Equality  for  women  demands 
that  women  have  the  right  to  make 
decisions  regarding  the  size  of  their 
families  based  on  emotional,  economic, 
and  physical  considerations.  Our  Con- 
stitution provides  women  with  this 
right.  This  struggle  for  equality  for 
women  has  been  long  and  is  not  yet 
cdmplete.  We  cannot  remedy  the  his- 
toric unequal  treatment  of  women  but 
we  can  and  must  defend  the  rights 
women  have  won.* 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago  today,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  issued  Roe  versus  Wade,  Judi- 
cially securing  the  right  to  choose  as  a 
matter  of  fundamental  constitutional 
law.  Since  Roe  versus  Wade,  it  has 
been  against  the  law  to  interfere  with 
a  woman's  right  to  make  a  decision 
about  whether  to  bear  a  child. 


As  Roe  versus  Wade  made  clear,  the 
right  to  choose  Is  a  fundamental  right, 
based  on  each  woman's  right  to  priva- 
cy. Neither  the  Government  nor  any 
person  has  the  right  to  infringe  on 
that  freedom. 

Today,  the  right  to  choose  is  under 
renewed  attack.  In  the  past,  individ- 
uals and  organizations  opposed  to 
abortion  have  sought  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  legislative 
mechanisms  to  eliminate  the  right  to 
choose.  Now.  organized  campaigns  of 
harassment  and  violence  have  been 
made  part  of  the  campaign  against  the 
right  to  choose.  The  methods  chosen 
by  these  campaigns  have  ranged  from 
picketing  outside  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  bombing  health  care  facilities 
whose  services  Include  providing  abor- 
tions. The  goal  in  all  cases  has  been 
the  same:  to  prevent  women  from  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  choose. 

It  is  shocking  that  those  who  profess 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  unborn  are 
willing  to  risk  the  rights  of  the  bom 
by  bombing  buildings,  and  it  is  also 
shocking  and  disappointing  that  some 
who  oppose  Roe  versus  Wade,  find  the 
use  of  terrorist  acts  justifiable  as  a 
means  of  seeking  change. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  seek  to 
change  laws  with  which  they  disagree. 
Under  our  Constitution,  we  even  have 
the  right  to  change  the  Constitution. 
But  no  citizen  has  the  right  to  use  vio- 
lence in  order  to  prevent  another  citi- 
zen from  exercising  a  constitutional 
right.  Clinic  bombings  represent  a 
complete  disregard  for  our  system  of 
laws,  indeed  for  our  democracy  lt«elf . 

The  right  to  choose  is  the  law  of  the 
United  States.  No  person  has  the  right 
to  infringe  on  that  freedom.  Those  of 
us  who  are  in  Government  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  protect  this 
right,  as  it  must  protect  all  rights  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution.* 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago  today,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  a  ruling  which  has  resulted  in 
the  legalized  destruction  of  over  16 
million  unborn  children  in  America. 
The  figure  is  so  vast,  the  number  of 
lives  lost  is  so  staggering,  that  it  is 
hard  to  comprehend.  Even  more  as- 
tounding than  the  fact  that  such  a 
mass  destruction  of  human  life  occurs, 
is  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Such  was  not  always  the  case.  Prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Roe 
versus  Wade,  not  one  single  State  in 
the  country  had  such  an  unrestricted 
abortion  policy.  Thirty-one  States  had 
statutes  which  prohibited  abortion 
completely,  with  an  exception  for  the 
life  of  the  mother.  Nineteen  other 
States  allowed  abortion  under  very 
limited  circumstances,  such  as  preg- 
nancy resulting  from  rape,  incest,  or 
when  there  was  a  likelihood  that  the 
child  was   going  to  be   handicapped. 


Even  the  State  with  the  most  liberal 
law  on  abortion— New  York— allowed 
abortion-on-demand  only  through  the 
first  6  months  of  pregnancy. 

Undaunted  by  the  consensus  against 
abortion  that  existed  at  that  time  in 
the  country,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
one  fell  swoop,  established  abortion- 
on-demand  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Many  people  do  not  understand  that 
the  Court  did,  in  fact,  legalize  the 
taking  of  unborn  life  right  up  to  the 
last  month— even  the  last  week— of 
pregnancy.  But  that  is  what  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision  did.  Regardless 
of  how  far  advanced  a  woman  may  be 
in  her  pregnancy,  if  a  woman  can  get  a 
physician  to  agree  that  her  life  or 
health  is  endangered  by  the  pending 
birth  of  the  child,  it  is  perfectly  legal 
to  abort  the  child.  Health  has  been  so 
broadly  defined  that  it  includes  emo- 
tional or  psychological  well-being. 

Significantly,  the  very  first  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reads.  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives."  Nowhere  in  that  sec- 
tion, or  anywhere  else  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, do  I  see  legislative  powers  given 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet.  in  the  1973  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  usurped  the  laws 
of  the  50  States  and  the  Constitution 
by  decreeing  the  legality  of  abortion. 

Proponents  of  legalized  abortion  will 
tell  you  that  the  Court  did  not  legis- 
late, but  only  protected  a  woman's 
consitutional  right  to  an  abortion.  Not 
only  is  there  no  such  right  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  but  the  14th 
amendment  prohibits  the  very  action 
they  are  calling  a  right.  It  says,  "nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  How  much  clearer 
can  it  be?  Human  life  is  not  to  \>e  arbi- 
trarily snuffed  out,  and  equal  protec- 
tion is  to  be  accorded  to  everyone. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  unborn 
child  is  not  a  person  and  therefore  not 
protected  by  the  14th  amendment,  I 
say  poppycock.  There  is  a  saying. 
"You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time."  Call  the 
child  what  you  like:  fetus.  POC  [prod- 
uct of  conception],  or  anything  else, 
but  everything  within  and  without  us 
affirms  that  an  unborn  child  is  a 
person.  Ask  the  expectant  woman  who 
is  awakened  in  the  night  by  little  kicks 
and  squirms.  Ask  the  couple  who  has 
watched  their  baby  sucking  its  thumb 
with  a  sonogram.  It  all  tells  us  what 
we  already  instinctively  know,  that  life 
is  a  continum  not  to  be  broken  off  into 
persons  and  nonpersons. 

And  so.  today  I  join  the  March  for 
Life  participants  here  in  Washington, 
those   people   braving  the  20  degree 


weather  in  protesting  the  killing  of 
the  most  innocent  and  defenseless  of 
our  society.  I  commend  them  and  all 
of  the  men  and  women  in  our  country 
who  stand  against  this  atrocity.  It  has 
been  said  that  "A  great  cause  doesn't 
need  great  people,  only  tireless  indi- 
viduals." That  certainly  characterizes 
the  prolif  e  movement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  face  of 
mounting  scientific  evidence  and  the 
continued  unacceptabillty  of  abortion- 
on-demand  to  the  American  people, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  overturn 
itself.  Three  of  the  Justices  are  op- 
posed to  the  Court's  ruling,  including 
Justice  Sandra  O'Connor,  President 
Reagan's  appointee.  We  know  that  the 
Constitution  is  clear,  and,  if  interpret- 
ed correctly,  would  make  legislation  or 
constitutional  amendments  unneces- 
sary. However,  Congress  may  be  forced 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  express- 
ly deny  a  right  which  we  know  is  not 
there  anyway.  Like  those  who  fought 
slavery,  overturning  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  passage  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments, we  are  committed  to  seeing  jus- 
tice for  all.  bom  and  unborn. 

For  the  16  million  children  who  will 
never  be.  we  stand  and  pledge  our  con- 
tinued efforts.  And,  for  the  children  of 
tomorrrow,  we  will  work  so  that  they 
will  be  given  their  most  fundamental 
right,  that  of  life  itself.* 


SENATOR  WARNER  RECOM- 
MENDED TO  BE  OBSERVER  AT 
NEGOTIATIONS  IN  GENEVA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  Sena- 
tor Warnhi  take  the  place  of  Senator 
GoLDWATER  as  an  observer  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  being  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  19 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
on  January  3, 1985. 


MOROCCO'S  EFFECTIVE  COOP- 
ERA-nON  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
U.8.  NARCOTIC  CONTROL 
EFFORT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  3  years.  Morocco  has 
initiated  many  Important  educational, 
law  enforcement,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams aired  at  stopping  hashish  abuse 
and  cultivation.  These  successful  ini- 
tiatives have  had  a  positive  impact  on 
public  health  and  safety  In  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Morocco. 

In  1984.  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  hashish  entering  our 
Nation  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
hashish  abuse.  While  an  estimated  150 
metric  tons  of  hashish  were  Imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  in  1983,  this 
compares  with  over  200  metric  tons  in 
1982.  through  Morocco's  close  coopera- 
tion with  our  Embassy  in  Rabat  and 


Interpol.  Moroccan  hashish  entering 
the  United  States  has  been  reduced  to 
5  percent  of  the  total.  During  this 
same  period,  seizure  of  Moroccan 
hashish  and  arrest  of  traffickers  has 
increased  sharply.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  courageous  efforts  of  Moroccan 
and  United  States  law  enforcement 
which  I  am  confident  will  continue  to 
grow. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  November 
23.  1984.  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Joseph  Vemer  Reed.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  in  which 
he  addresses  United  States-Morocco 
cooperation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  23. 
1984] 

Morocco's  '  Union"  With  Libya  Is  a 

NONSTAKTCR 

(By  Joseph  Vemer  Reed) 

Morocco  U  not  well  known  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  has  been  much  in  the  news  since 
August's  dramatic  announcement  that 
Libya  and  Morocco  would  merge  into  a 
single  political  "union."  As  President  Rea- 
gan's envoy  in  Morocco  for  the  past  three 
years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
and  even,  I  hope,  contribute  to  present  close 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco. 

Close  relations  with  a  foreign  state  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum:  they  are  not  Just  the 
result  of  individuals  or  personal  diplomacy, 
although  the  president  and  King  Hassan  do, 
in  fact,  have  a  strong  t>ersonal  rapport  that 
helps  to  reinforce  close  relations  between 
our  two  governments.  In  the  end.  however, 
close  interstate  relations  depend  on  common 
values  and  a  shared  instinct  for  self-preser- 
vation in  a  hostile  world.  Such  interests  do 
not  alter  overnight  with  a  change  of  admin- 
istration or  tactical  shifts  by  either  country. 

Our  relations  with  Morocco  date  from 
1787.  when  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was 
among  the  first  foreign  leaders  to  formally 
recognize  our  independence.  In  the  inter- 
vening two  centuries,  relations  generally 
have  remained  good. 

Today,  the  U.S.  and  Morocco  are  linked  by 
an  intricate  pattern  of  agreements  in  fields 
from  legal  assistance  to  cultural  exchange, 
from  investment  to  security. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  need  or  depend  on  a 
friend  in  North  Africa?  Geography  provides 
the  answer,  as  it  did  in  two  world  wars:  Mo- 
rocco sits  astride  the  world's  most  vital  wa- 
terway, the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  also  a 
moderate  midpoint  between  America  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  which  the  tJ.S.  might 
one  day  depend. 

In  politics  as  well.  King  Hassan— currently 
chairman  of  the  Arab  League  and  it£  Jeru- 
salem Committee  and  of  the  Islamic  Confer- 
ence—has exerted  a  moderating  influence  in 
a  volatile  region  by  contributing  to  efforts 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Israel  and  it£  Arab  neighbors.  The  king 
also,  last  January  at  Casablanca,  worked  to 
end  Egypt's  isolation  from  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference, which  numbers  over  40  predomi- 
nantly Islamic  countries.  King  Hassan  has 
also  set  an  example  of  harmony  for  his 
region,  hosting  a  conference  of  Moroccan 
Jewish  communities  in  Rabat  last  May.  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  Israeli  Knesset 
and  world  Jewish  leaders.  (Morocco  has  the 
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largest  Jewish  population  in  the  Arab 
world. ) 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  objec- 
tives—or those  of  any  two  sovereign  states 
for  that  matter— are  identical.  Far  from  it: 
Morocco  has  national  interests,  as  in  the 
Western  Sahara,  and  we,  as  a  world  power, 
also  have  goals  that  the  other  side  does  not 
necessarily  share. 

Geography  In  part  also  determines  tactics. 
Prom  a  distance  we  have  sought,  for  exam- 
ple, after  15  years  of  Libyan-backed  terror- 
ism, to  quarantine  Muammar  Qadhafi.  Mo- 
rocco, as  a  neighbor  in  the  Maghreb,  has 
chosen  by  constrast  to  engage  him.  seeking 
to  moderate  the  Libyan  leader's  unconscion- 
able behavior.  While  we  wish  King  Hassan 
well  in  "taming"  the  Libyan  dictator,  we  can 
have  no  illusions  that  the  process  will  be 
easy. 

Such  differences,  however,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  clear-cut  Interests 
that  we  and  Morocco  share  or  to  call  into 
question  a  relationship  to  which  l>oth  sides 
remain  committed.  King  Hassan  has  assured 
us  that  union  with  Libya  will  not  affect  bi- 
lateral relaUons  with  the  U.S.,  and  the  U.S. 
will  be  following  the  treaty's  implementa- 
tion in  that  light. 

Over  the  past  month,  I  have  covered  over 
3,000  miles  by  road  throughout  the  interior 
of  Morocco,  called  on  20  governors  and 
countless  local  officials.  I  have  met  with  a 
broad  range  of  the  Moroccan  population— 
from  nomads  in  the  Sahara  to  Bert)ers  in 
the  Atlas.  The  vast  majority  of  Moroccans, 
It  seems  to  me,  are  unaffected  by  and  unin- 
terested in  the  union  with  Libya,  which 
they  see  as  having  little  practical  effect  on 
their  daily  lives.  They  are,  by  contrast, 
genuinely  friendly  toward  the  U.S.  and 
eager  to  further  strengthen  the  relationship 
in  a  variety  of  fields. 

In  the  longer  run.  political  unions  come 
and  go  in  the  Middle  E^t,  but— at  least  in 
the  view  of  this  American  ambassador— the 
ties  forged  over  two  centuries  between  the 
U.S.  and  Morocco  are  likely  to  prove  more 
lasting. 


ABE  PLOUGH:  A  MAN  OP 
STATURE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  Tennes- 
see and  the  Nation  suffered  a  great 
loss  on  September  14.  1984.  On  that 
day.  Mr.  Abe  Plough  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  92. 

Mr.  Plough  was  the  fotmder  of 
Plough,  Inc.,  which  is  now  the  Sche- 
ring-Plough Corp.  He  founded  this 
pharmaceutical  firm  on  the  fujida- 
mentals  of  hard  work,  integrity,  and 
commitment  to  quality.  Schering- 
Plough  presently  employs  over  28,000 
people  and  does  business  in  100  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  All  of  this 
started  from  a  young  man  going  door- 
to-door  selling  patent  medicines. 

But  Abe  Plough  was  more  than  a 
successful  businessman.  He  was  a 
noted  philanthropist,  giving  generous- 
ly, under  the  name  of  "Mr.  Anony- 
mous" to  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  His  basic  philosophy  was  to 
"Do  good  and  disappear." 

Over  the  years,  he  donated  millions 
of  dollars  to  such  charitable  endeavors 
as  the  Salvation  Army,  the  United 
Way,  and  Boys  Town.  He  endowed  a 
pharmacy  scholarship  at  the  Universi- 


ty of  Tennessee.  Indeed,  his  benefac- 
tions are  simply  too  many  to  be  ever 
fully  known. 

Abe  Plough  was  a  loving  family  man 
and  a  devoted  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  all  of  his  life.  His  religious 
ideas  were  always  practiced  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  Abe  Plough  gave  of  him- 
self. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
family,  friends,  and  community.  But 
his  spirit  and  good  works  serve  as  an 
example  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  articles 
honoring  Mr.  Plough  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
tProm  the  Schering-Plough  Consumer 
Operations  News.  October  1984] 

CoMPAirr  Motnuis  Dkatr  or  Aas  Plough 

Memthis.- The  company  was  plunged  into 
a  "shock  wave  of  grief"  by  the  death  of 
founder  Abe  Plough  Sept.  14  following  a 
short  illness. 

The  city  went  into  mourning  for  the  man 
who  founded  Plough.  Inc.,  March  8,  1908, 
with  $125  borrowed  from  his  father.  He  was 
only  16  then.  At  his  death  at  92,  his  creation 
is  a  worldwide  leader  in  pharmaceutical  and 
consumer  products. 

Mr.  Plough  had  been  in  good  health 
before  entering  Baptist  Hospital  Aug.  9  for 
a  5  H-hour  operation  to  remove  a  blood  clot 
near  his  brain.  His  recovery  seemed  strong, 
and  he  went  home  Sept.  5.  Unfortunately, 
bleeding  ulcers  forced  his  readmittance  the 
following  day.  Death  was  attributed  to  a 
gastrointestinal  disorder. 

At  all  entrances  to  the  plant  and  office 
buildings  here,  wreaths  commemorated  the 
life  of  a  legend.  Flags  throughout  the  area 
were  at  half  staff.  Hundreds  of  employees 
attended  memorial  services  at  Temple  Israel 
and  the  company  cafeteria.  Messages  of 
grief  and  tribute  poured  Into  the  company. 

R.  Lee  Jenkins,  executive  Wee  president, 
said: 

"The  news  of  Mr.  Plough's  death  sends  a 
shock  wave  of  grief  throughout  this  compa- 
ny and  the  many  thousands  of  present  and 
former  employees  who  worked  with  him  and 
loved  him. 

"The  fact  that  he  went  down  fighting  the 
age  and  the  lllneas  that  would  have  stopped 
many  men  long  before  was  typical  of  Mr. 
Plough.  He  was  one  of  the  toughest  and  the 
best. 

"I've  never  known  a  man  more  dedicated 
to  the  high  principles  of  honor  and  service 
to  mankind.  His  wisdom.  Intellect  and  tenac- 
ity made  him  one  of  the  great  enterpren- 
eurs  of  the  century.  His  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  generosity  made  him 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  beloved. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  people,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  across  the  world, 
have  benefited  directly  and  indirectly  be- 
cause of  his  contributions  to  the  business  of 
health  and  beauty  care  and  from  his  private 
philanthropies. 

"I  count  the  loss  of  my  very  dear  friend  as 
a  great  one.  to  me  personally,  to  the  corpo- 
ration and  perhaps  most  of  all  to  the  city 
that  he  loved  so  much. " 

Robert  Luciano,  chairman,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Schering-Plough: 

•'Abe  Plough's  entire  life  Is  truly  a  testa- 
ment to  Initiative  and  Industry. 

"His  enterprising  character  and  philan- 
thropy have  left  a  record  that  is  singularly 
unique  In  American  life  as  well  as  in  the 
business  world.  We  at  Schering-Plough  will 


especially  miss  his  guidance,  good  humor 
and  gentle  humanness." 

At  the  emotion-charged  company  memori- 
al service  Sept.  17,  Malcolm  Olover,  a 
packer  in  Shipping  with  41  years  of  service, 
said: 

"Because  Mr.  Plough  made  this  company 
such  a  success,  and  I  am  part  of  this  compa- 
ny, he  made  me  a  success,  too!" 

Reggie  Oalnes.  23  years  a  Packaging  line 
operator,  said,  "we  miss  the  days  he  strolled 
into  our  area.  He  always  had  a  smile  and  a 
warm  'hello.'  Sometimes  he  Joined  us  in  the 
break  area.  He  always  maule  us  feel  a  little 
more  important  In  this  vast  company." 

Ingrid  Cooper.  24  years  in  Packaging,  said. 
"He  has  left  an  everlasting  mark  on  this 
town,  this  country,  this  world  and  you  and 
me.  Because  he  was.  this  world  is  a  better 
place  to  be." 

Dan  Hallford.  retired  after  37  years  as  an 
executive,  recalled.  "Even  though  he  was  an 
exacting  and  tough  taslunaster,  he  also  had 
an  uncanny  sense  of  knowing  when  you 
needed  to  be  picked  up  and  patted  on  the 
tMu:k.  He  was  warm  and  sympathetic  .  . 

Lee  Jenkins  said.  "Being  employees  to- 
gether, we  all  have  a  common  bond  with 
Al)e  Plough.  Let's  remember  him  as  he 
would  want  us  to  do:  Not  with  high-sound- 
ing words,  but  with  dedication  to  our  work- 
to  be  the  best  we  can  be.  Not  with  mourn- 
ing, but  with  a  celebration  of  life— ours  and 
those  persons  around  us.  Not  with  eulogies 
to  him.  but  by  helping  each  other  to  be 
more  than,  by  ourselves,  we  could  ever  be. 

"If  we  remember  him  tn  these  ways,  he 
not  only  lives  on  in  the  embodiment  of  the 
company  he  founded,  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  he  lives  on  through  us." 

At  the  Sept.  16  service  at  Temple  Israel 
Synagogue,  Rabbi  Harry  Danziger  said: 

"It  is  tempting  to  say  two  syllables  with 
nine  letters— Abe  Plough— and  then  be 
silent.  *  *  *  He  did  what  he  did  because  he 
knew  what  a  man  ought  to  do,  and  Abe 
Plough  never  closed  his  eyes  to  duty." 

A  fund  is  being  established  for  employees 
wishing  to  make  charitable  gifts  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Plough,  with  Mike  Pietrangelo. 
senior  vice  president,  in  charge. 

One  of  eight  children,  Mr.  Plough  was 
bom  Dec.  27.  1891  in  Tupelo.  Miss.,  the  son 
of  Moses  and  Julia  Plough.  The  family 
moved  to  Memphis  within  a  year. 

Young  Plough  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  then  dropped  out  of  school  to  work 
full-time  in  a  drug  store.  He  developed  a  fas- 
cination for  the  business.  In  early  1908.  he 
founded  Plough  Chemical  Co.  (the  name 
was  changed  to  Plough.  Inc..  In  1929)  on  the 
second  floor  of  his  father's  business  at  83 
North  Second.  Memphis. 

His  first  product  was  Plough's  Antiseptic 
Healing  Oil.  Because  the  oU  was  not  well 
known,  he  soon  began  to  trade  it  for  other 
drugs  he  could  sell  to  wholesale  houses. 

tn  1971,  Mr.  Plough  guided  the  consolida- 
tion with  the  Schering  Corp.,  a  major  phar- 
maceutical company.  He  became  chairman 
of  the  board.  He  retired  Sept.  1,  1976,  after 
68  years,  5  months  and  24  days,  and  was 
named  honorary  chairman  of  the  board. 

EULOCY  rOR  MR.  PLOUGH  PRAISES  LIPE  OP 
SERVICE 

Below  are  excerpts  of  the  eulogy  for  Abe 
Plough  delivered  by  Rabbi  Harry  Danziger 
at  Temple  Israel  on  Sept.  16: 

Abe  Plough— As  I  look  out  at  this  out- 
pouring of  people— people  from  every  cross 
section  of  Memphis  and  the  Mid-South— 
there  Is  a  temptation  simply  to  speak  those 
two       words— those       nine       letters— Abe 
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Plough— and  then  to  be  silent.  If  I  were  to 
do  so,  this  sanctuary  would  be  filled  silently, 
not  only  with  people,  but  with  recollections 
and  remembrances,  with  tributes  and  me- 
morials, far  more  eloquent  than  any  words 
than  I  can  speak.  Such  was  the  man— such 
was  his  life— such  Is  this  moment.  To  say 
the  name  Al)e  Plough  in  this  conununity  Is 
to  evoke  moving  memories  of  a  man  of 
whom  I  can  say  with  utter  certainty,  no 
major  city  In  America  ever  owed  so  much  of 
itself  to  a  single  human  being.  People  in  this 
community  who  might  agree  with  one  an- 
other on  little  else  about  what  is  good  and 
right  for  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  are 
agreed  on  one  thing— Abe  Plough  was  good 
for  all  of  us.  And  people  agree  on  that  In  su- 
perlatives, and  they  base  their  agreement 
on  the  most  solid  of  facts. 

This  man— a  living  legend— would  not 
permit  age  to  be  either  an  excuse  or  a 
reason  for  ending  his  good  work.  Out  of 
hundreds,  let  me  cite  only  two  instances.  It 
is  now  well  known  that,  in  the  strife  and 
turmoil  of  1968  in  this  city,  the  negotiations 
between  labor  and  government  were  sty- 
mied by  city  government's  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  the  wage  increase  agreed  upon.  Mr. 
Plough  was,  then.  78  years  old.  Were  any 
single  individual  of  any  age  in  a  major 
American  city  to  have  stepped  forward- 
quite  literally- to  subsidize  a  great  metro- 
politan government,  it  would  have  been  un- 
precedented. That  a  man  of  nearly  four 
score  years  personally  planted  the  seeds  of 
peace  and  harmony,  not  simply  with  his 
money  but  most  of  all  with  his  vision,  must 
surely  boggle  the  mind.  Others  had  planted 
for  him  now;  now  he  planted  for  the  future. 

He  recalled  the  past  with  reverence  and 
gratitude— but  he  built  for  the  future  with 
generosity  and  vision. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Plough  never  permit  age 
to  be  an  excuse  or  reason  for  detaching  him- 
self from  worthwhile  causes,  neither  did  he 
come  to  his  spirit  of  generosity  and  commu- 
nity concern  late  in  life.  It  would  be  under- 
standable if  he  had  determined  that,  having 
accomplished  all  he  wanted  for  himself  In 
the  world  of  business,  then  and  only  then 
would  he  turn  to  the  wider  world.  Not  Abe 
Plough.  I  suspect  that  the  single  act  of 
loving  kindness  which  he  did  which  most 
moved  me  personally  was  one  he  performed 
some  sixty  years  ago  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  You  may  have  read  or  heard  of  it.  A 
savings  institution  in  Memphis  collapsed, 
and  the  depositors,  unprotected  In  those 
days  by  Insurance,  stood  to  lose  their  sav- 
ings, large  and  small.  Abe  Plough  reached 
deeply  into  his  wealth  but  deeper  by  far 
into  his  heart  to  make  certain  that  not  a 
single  person  of  modest  means  lost  a  penny 
of  his  or  her  life  savings. 

He  was  constant  In  his  generosity  of  spirit, 
in  his  commitment  to  plant  seeds  of  a  better 
life,  in  his  determination  to  touch  the  lives 
and  hearts  of  people— in  youth  as  in  age.  he 
was  constant  because  he  did  what  he  did  out 
of  the  convictions  and  the  faith  of  a  life- 
time. He  did  what  a  man  ought  to  do.  and 
Mr.  Plough  never  closed  his  eyes  to  duty. 
Rather  he  did  that  duty  with  a  twinkle  of 
satisfaction  lighting  them  all  the  while. 

That  Is  one  part  of  Abe  Plough— that  Is 
the  living  legend  of  philanthropy  and  vision 
that  made  him  indispuUbly  the  number  one 
citizen  of  this  city. 

To  us  as  a  community— to  us  as  races  and 
religions  and  neighborhoods— to  those  who 
loved  him  best  and  knew  him  best— Mr. 
Plough  has  done  in  death  as  he  did  so  often 
In  life.  He  has  given  us  Innumerable  gifts— 
and  he  has  challenged  us— challenged  us  to 


move  forward— with  vision  and  spirit— to 
enter— perhaps  to  create— the  Promised 
Land. 


THE  RIGHT  STUFF  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago,  I  recommended  a  yoimg 
man  from  my  hometown  of  Fargo  for 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my. Of  the  many  applicants,  yoimg 
James  F.  Buchli  seemed  to  me  to  have 
the  right  stuff. 

Tomorrow.  Lt.  Col.  James  Buchli  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Cori>s  is  going  to 
prove  once  again  that  he  indeed  pos- 
sesses that  rare  blend  of  courage  and 
ability  we  call  the  right  stuff.  When 
the  space  shuttle  Discovery  takes  off 
from  Cape  Canaveral  January  23.  Jim 
Buchli  will  become  the  first  North  Da- 
kotan  in  space. 

I  cannot  tell  much  about  what  this 
talented  young  man  will  be  doing  on 
this  new  shuttle  mission.  As  Senators 
know,  it  is  dedicated  to  matters  of  de- 
fense. But  I  can  tell  a  little  bit  about 
the  astronaut  himself. 

He  was  bom  in  New  Rockford,  ND. 
in  1945.  and  later  moved  to  Pargo  with 
his  family.  Always  an  avid  outdoors- 
man,  he  and  his  twin  brother  spent 
much  of  their  free  time  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  camping. 

His  younger  sister  recalls  that  he 
was  not  a  daredevil,  but  never  turned 
down  a  challenge.  She  says  that  Jim 
achieved  his  goals  in  traditional  North 
Dakota  style— through  quiet  determi- 
nation. He  excelled  in  academics  and 
sports.  He  became  the  State  wrestling 
champion  in  his  weight  class  in  high 
school  simply  because  he  decided  one 
day  that  would  be  his  goal. 

He  became  an  astronaut  through 
this  same  quiet  determination.  After 
receiving  a  string  of  military  awards 
for  service  at  home  and  overseas,  Jim 
landed  a  spot  in  the  U.S.  Test  Pilot 
School— where  so  many  of  those  with 
the  right  stuff  are  found.  It  was  there 
Jim  decided  to  aim  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  in  1978.  NASA  selected  him. 
Tomorrow,  his  newest  goal  will  be  re- 
alized. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Buchli  is  a 
modest  man.  who  does  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  boast  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. He  says  of  tomorrow's  mis- 
sion that  he  Just  wants  to  "get  on  with 
the  Job."  However,  his  record  speaks 
for  him. 

A  veteran  of  combat  in  'Vietnam,  Jim 
also  served  in  Thailand  and  Japan.  He 
holds  the  Air  Medal.  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  Purple  Heart.  Combat 
Action  Ribbon.  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion. Navy  Unit  Citation,  Meritorious 
Unit  Citation,  and  a  Vietnamese  Cross 
of  Gallantry  with  Silver  Star. 

We  who  live  in  North  Dakota  are  no 
strangers  to  the  right  stuff.  From  the 
settlers  who  carved  homes  out  of  our 
wild  prairies  a  century  ago,  to  Jim 
Buchli's  flight  to  the  newest  frontier. 


North  Dakotans  have  always  had  pio- 
neering courage. 

Like  Jim  Buchli,  we  usually  keep 
pretty  quiet  about  it.  But  when  this 
young  marine  gets  on  with  the  Job  to- 
morrow, the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  world,  will  know  about  it. 

I  salute  this  yoimg  man's  courage 
and  determination. 


MANAGING  THE  U.S-SOVIET 
RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  one  of  the  most  serious 
failings  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  strategic  framework  for 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleague's  attention  to  a  speech 
that  the  Secretary  of  State.  George 
Shultz.  delivered  in  October  before 
the  Rand/UCLA  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Soviet  International  Behavior.  The 
speech  is  entitled  "Managing  the  \3JS.- 
Sovlet  International  Relationship 
Over  the  Long  Term."  The  Secretary's 
message  is  an  important  one:  The  ab- 
sence of  a  consistent,  coherent  Ameri- 
can strategy  can  only  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past 
we  have  tended  to  focus  either  on  in- 
creasing our  strength  or  on  pursuing 
negotiations.  An  adequate  strategy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  must  accom- 
modate both  simultaneously.  It  must 
be  flexible,  and  above  all.  it  must  be 
sustainable  over  the  long  term. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  to  all  Senators  and  citi- 
zens who  are  looking  for  constructive 
approaches  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The  recent  ad- 
vance in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  due  in  large  measiu^.  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz'  efforts,  and  his  words 
are  of  special  significance. 

It  remains  for  the  administration 
and  the  Senate,  with  its  imique  re- 
sponsibilities in  foreign  policy,  to 
devise  a  plan  for  implementing  the 
Secretary's  recommendations.  With 
the  prospect  of  a  new  round  of  arms 
control  negotiations  before  us.  this 
task  should  be  put  at  the  top  of  the 
foreign  policy  agenda. 

On  January  31,  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  testify  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  UjS.  for- 
eign policy.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  members  to  explore 
the  strategy  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  view  toward  future  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  State's  re- 
marks on  managing  the  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lationship be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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majfaging  the  u.s. -soviet  relationship 

Over  the  Long  Term 
(Remarks  of  Secretary  George  Shultz) 

This  distinguished  audience  luiows  well 
that  the  Soviet  Union  presents  us  with  a 
conceptual  as  well  as  a  strategic  challenge. 
Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  occasion, 
therefore,  to  raise  what  I  see  as  some  of 
these  larger  conceptual  issues  that  face  us 
in  managing  U.S.-Soviet  relations  over  the 
long  term. 

oirrERENCEs  between  the  systems 

The  differences  between  our  two  countries 
are  profound.  You  and  I  know  that,  yet  we 
need  to  reiterate  It.  remind  ourselves  of  it, 
and  reflect  upon  it.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  different  histories, 
cultures,  economies,  governmental  systems. 
force  structures,  geographical  circum- 
stances, and  visions  of  the  future.  We 
cannot  analyze  the  Soviet  Union  as  if  It 
were  a  mirror  of  ourselves. 

We  Americans  stand  by  our  values  and 
defend  our  interests,  but  we  also  put  great 
store  by  pragmatism,  compromise,  and  flexi- 
bility in  international  life.  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  subordinates  all  of  these  qualities 
to  the  so-called  objective,  scientific,  and  in- 
evitable laws  of  history.  We  can  debate  how 
fully  Soviet  leaders  follow  this  ideology.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  helps  shape  a  political 
culture  that  does  not  accommodate  well  to 
compromise  or  truly  positive  relations  with 
opponents.  Their  doctrine  of  history  teach- 
es them  that  their  opponents  are  doomed  to 
crisis  and  decline— and  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  a  mortal  struggle. 

Most  notable,  perhaps,  is  the  very  differ- 
ent relationship  between  the  government 
and  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  United  States.  Our  national  policies  are 
the  product  of  open  debate,  deliberation, 
and  political  competition  guided  by  consti- 
tutional processes.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
policy  is  the  exclusive  domain  of  a  self-per- 
petuating ruling  elite.  Soviet  leaders  do  not 
ignore  public  opinion:  on  the  contrary,  they 
vigorously  seek  to  control  it.  Theirs  is  a 
system  marked  by  repression  and  hostility 
to  free  political,  intellectual,  or  religious  ex- 
pression. A  nation  whose  system  is  the 
legacy  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  obviously 
bears  scant  resemblance  to  one  that  draws 
its  inspiration  from  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln. 

When  we  in  America  conduct  foreign 
policy,  we  must  meet  certain  requirements 
that  Soviet  rulers  can  disregard.  An  Ameri- 
can president  must  win  and  sustain  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
If  he  is  to  lead  the  nation  on  any  path,  if 
our  policy  is  to  follow  a  steady  course  and  a 
coherent  strategy.  Through  this  process,  we 
gain  the  sustenance  and  commitment  that 
come  from  democratic  participation.  And  In 
the  complex  world  of  the  1980s  and  1990s, 
the  effectiveness  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviets  will  benefit  from  a  level  of  national 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union  beyond 
what  we  have  required,  or  had,  in  the  past. 
That  is  why  what  the  Rand/UCLA  Center 
seeks  to  accomplish  is  so  Important,  and 
why  I  look  forward  to  the  contribution  that 
you  can  make. 

THE  complexity  OP  MANAGING  THE 
RELATIONSHIP 

Today,  despite  these  profound  differences, 
it  is  obviously  in  our  interest  to  maintain  as 
constructive  a  relationship  as  possible  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  pow- 
erful; it  occupies  a  very  large  part  of  a 
shrinking  world:  and  its  military  strength, 
including  its  vast  nuclear  arsenal,  is  a  reali- 


ty that  we  cannot  Ignore.  Its  people  are  a 
great  and  talented  people,  and  we  can  bene- 
fit from  interchange  with  them.  And  we  owe 
it  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  future  of 
the  planet,  to  strive  for  a  more  constructive 
pattern  of  relations  between  our  countries. 

A  brief  review  of  the  postwar  period  re- 
minds us  of  how  complex  a  task  this  is.  For 
the  past  two  decades,  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing has  grown  at  a  rate  of  3%-5%  a  year, 
even  when  the  United  States  was  cutting 
back  its  own  defense  expenditures.  And  the 
Soviets  kept  up  this  military  expansion  even 
in  the  face  of  mounting  economic  difficul- 
ties. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  United  States 
never  sought  to  expand  its  territory  nor 
used  force  to  impose  its  will  upon  weaker 
nations,  even  when  we  were  the  world's  pre- 
eminent power.  The  Soviets,  however,  have 
used  force  frequently— in  East  Berlin,  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan.  And 
it  was  their  threat  of  force  that  imposed 
martial  law  on  Poland. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Soviet  t>ehavlor  is 
partly  motivated  by  a  historical  insecurity, 
that  they  suffer  from  an  endemic  paranoia 
stemming  from  centuries  of  war  and  foreign 
invasions.  But  this  analysis  Is  clearly  inad- 
equate. The  problem  is  that  the  Soviets  seek 
absolute  security  in  a  way  that  guarantees 
insecurity  for  everyone  else.  Their  policies 
have  created  antagonism  when  opportuni- 
ties existed  for  better  relations:  their  vast 
military  power— and  their  demonstrated 
willingness  to  use  it— go  far  beyond  legiti- 
mate self-defense  and  pose  objective  prob- 
lems for  the  world  community.  The  Soviet's 
interventionist  policies  in  the  Third  World, 
for  example,  seem  the  result  of  ideology 
combined  with  new  capability,  not  the  prod- 
uct of  "insecurity."  In  the  past  two  decades 
they  have  expanded  their  influence  in  Asia. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica by  purveying  arms  and  backing  those 
who  subvert  neighbors  or  block  peace. 

The  record  shows  that  when  the  Soviets 
have  perceived  weakness,  when  they  have 
seen  a  vacuum,  they  have  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  advantage.  Their  code  of 
behavior  has  not  included  categories  for  vol- 
untary restraint  or  self-denial. 

And  they  have  not  hesitated  to  persecute 
those  of  their  own  people— whether  intellec- 
tuals, religious  figures,  or  average  citizens— 
who  dared  to  speak  or  write  freely,  or  who 
sought  to  emigrate.  After  signing  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act,  which  confirmed  that 
human  rights  were  a  vital  part  of  the  diplo- 
matic dialogue  on  peace  and  security  in 
Europe,  the  Soviets  and  their  East  Europe- 
an allies  even  suppressed  the  very  citizens' 
groups  that  were  formed  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  accord. 

We  are  left  with  two  Inescapable  truths:  in 
the  nuclear  age  we  need  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  have  acted  In  ways  that  vio- 
late our  standards  of  human  conduct  and 
rule  by  law  and  that  are  repugnant  to  us— 
and  they  will  likely  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  What  kind  of  relationship  can  we 
reasonably  expect  to  have  In  these  clrcxim- 
stances?  How  can  we  manage  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations in  a  way  that  can  endure  over  a  long 
period? 

THE  QUESTION  OP  LINKAGE 

The  U.S.-Soviet  relationship,  of  course,  is 
a  global  one.  We  Impinge  on  each  other's  in- 
terests in  many  regions  of  the  world  and  In 
many  fields  of  endeavor.  A  sustained  and 
sound  relationship,  therefore,  will  confront 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  can  be  expected  pe- 


riodically to  do  something  abhorrent  to  u.-" 
or  threaten  our  Interests. 

This  raises  the  question  of  linkage 
Should  we  refuse  to  conclude  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  in  one  area  when  they  dc 
something  outrageous  In  some  other  area" 
Would  such  an  approach  give  us  greater  le 
verage  over  Moscow's  conduct?  Or  would  it 
place  us  on  the  defensive?  Would  it  confirm 
our  dedication  to  fundamental  principles  of 
international  relations?  Or  would  it  make 
our  diplomacy  seem  inconsistent?  Clearly, 
linkage  Is  not  merely  "a  fact  of  life"  but  a 
complex  question  of  policy. 

There  will  be  times  when  we  must  make 
progress  In  one  dimension  of  the  relation- 
ship contingent  on  progress  in  others.  We 
can  never  let  ourselves  become  so  wedded  to 
improving  our  relations  with  the  Soviets 
that  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to  actions  that  un- 
dermine the  very  foundation  of  stable  rela- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  linkage  as  an  In- 
strument of  policy  has  limitations:  if  ap- 
plied rigidly,  it  couid  yield  the  initiative  to 
the  Soviets,  letting  them  set  the  pace  and 
the  character  of  the  relationship. 

We  do  not  seek  negotiations  for  their  own 
sake:  we  negotiate  when  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
acts  in  a  way  we  find  objectionable.  It  may 
not  always  make  sense  for  us  to  break  off 
negotiations  or  suspend  agreements.  If 
those  negotiations  or  agreements  were  un- 
dertaken ?>rith  a  realistic  view  of  their  bene- 
fits for  us,  then  they  should  be  worth  main- 
taining under  all  but  exceptional  circum- 
stances. We  should  not  sacrifice  long-term 
interests  in  order  to  express  immediate  out- 
rage. We  must  not  Ignore  Soviet  actions 
that  trouble  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  need  to 
respond  forcefully.  But  in  doing  so,  we  are 
more  likely  to  be  successful  by  direct  meas- 
ures that  counter  the  specific  challenge. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan. 
President  Carter  said  his  opinion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  goals  had  changed 
more  In  1  week  than  throughout  his  entire 
term  of  office.  He  canceled  the  grain  agree- 
ment, withdrew  his  own  arms  limitation 
treaty  from  Senate  consideration,  refused 
participation  in  the  Olympics,  and  stopped 
the  annual  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister 
Qromyko.  But  did  his  actions  serve  our  eco- 
nomic interests?  Did  they  further  progress 
toward  a  better  arms  agreement?  Did  they 
get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Afghanistan? 

When  the  Soviets  shot  down  the  Korean 
airliner,  in  contrast.  President  Reagan  was 
not  derailed  from  his  steady,  firm,  and  real- 
istic course.  He  never  had  illusions  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  After  the  KAL  [Korean 
Air  Lines]  shootdown.  he  focused  attention 
on  the  menace  to  civil  aviation  posed  by 
such  conduct.  He  made  sure  the  world  knew 
the  truth  about  the  incident.  But  he  also 
sent  our  arms  control  negotiators  back  to 
Geneva,  because  he  believed  ttiat  reducing 
nuclear  weapons  was  a  critical  priority. 

In  the  final  analysis,  linkage  is  a  tactical 
question:  the  strategic  reality  of  leverage 
comes  from  creating  facts  in  support  of  our 
overall  design.  Over  the  longer  term,  we 
must  structure  the  bargaining  environment 
to  our  advantage  by  modernizing  our  de- 
fenses, assisting  our  friends,  and  showing  we 
are  willing  to  defend  our  interests.  In  this 
way  we  give  the  Soviets  more  of  a  stake,  in 
their  own  interest,  in  better  relations  with 
us  across  the  board. 

THE  NEED  POR  A  LONG-TERM  STRATEGY 

Sudden  shifts  in  policy,  stemming  from 
emotional  and  perfectly  understandable  re- 
actions to  Soviet  behavior,  are  not  the  way 


to  pursue  our  Interests.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  West,  if  it  is  to  compete  effectively  and 
advance  its  goals,  must  develop  the  capacity 
for  consistency  and  discipline  and  must 
fashion— and  stick  to— a  long-term  strategy. 

But  consistency  is  difficult  for  a  democra- 
cy. Historically,  American  policy  has  swung 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  We  have 
gone  through  periods  of  implacable  opposi- 
tion-forgoing negotiations,  building  up  our 
defenses,  and  confronting  Soviet  aggression. 
Then,  concerned  about  confrontation,  we 
have  entered  periods  of  seeming  detente, 
during  which  some  were  tempted  to  neglect 
our  defenses  and  ignore  Soviet  threats  to 
our  interests  around  the  world— only  once 
again  to  be  disillusioned  by  some  Soviet 
action  that  sent  us  swinging  back  to  a  more 
implacable  posture. 

We  have  tended  all  too  often  to  focus 
either  on  increasing  our  strength  or  on  pur- 
suing a  course  of  negotiations.  We  have 
found  it  difficult  to  pursue  both  simulta- 
neously. In  the  long  run.  the  absence  of  a 
consistent,  coherent  American  strategy  can 
only  play  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Therefore,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
more  complex  reality  of  our  situation.  A  sus- 
tainable strategy  must  include  all  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  a  more  advantageous 
U.S.-Soviet  relationship.  We  need  to  l)e 
strong,  we  must  be  ready  to  confront  Soviet 
challenges,  and  we  should  negotiate  when 
there  are  realistic  prospects  for  success. 

THE  PURPOSES  OP  NEGOTIATION 

Winston  Churchill  understood  both  the 
limits  and  the  necessity  of  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  May  1953,  he  said:  "It 
would,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
nothing  can  be  settled  with  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  or  until  everything  is  settled." 
In  the  1980s,  as  then,  the  process  of  U.S.- 
Soviet negotiation  has  as  its  purposes  both 
to  avert  dangerous  confrontations  and  to 
reach  agreements  that  are  in  our  mutual  in- 
terest. 

If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  negotiations, 
we  need  a  clear  sense  of  what  we  want  to 
achieve. 

The  United  States  seeks  an  International 
environment  that  enhances  the  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  prosperity  of  our  own  people, 
our  allies  and  friends,  and  of  all  mankind. 
We  know  that  such  a  promising  future  de- 
pends, above  all,  on  stability  and  global  se- 
curity. It  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  world 
where  aggression  goes  unchecked  and  where 
adventurous  foreign  policies  succeed.  Nor 
can  it  be  achieved  in  a  world  where  the  two 
largest  powers  refuse  to  engage  in  construc- 
tive relations. 

To  pursue  our  goals  successfully  we  must 
persuade  the  Soviets  of  two  things: 

First,  that  there  will  be  no  reward  for  ag- 
gression. We  are  strong  enough  and  deter- 
mined enough  to  resist  attempts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  control  by  force: 
and 

Second,  that  we  have  no  aggressive  inten- 
tions. We  mean  no  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  ready  and  willing, 
at  all  times,  to  discuss  and  negotiate  our  dif- 
ferences. 

The  conditions  for  successful  negotiation 
exist  when  both  sides  stand  to  gain  from  an 
agreement  or  stand  to  lose  from  the  absence 
of  an  agreement.  We  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  on  many  issues,  our  respective  goals 
may  be  incompatible,  making  agreements 
impossible  to  reach.  When  this  occurs,  we 
should  not  despair  or  panic  about  the  state 
of  our  relations.  Certainly,  we  should  never 
accept  disadvantageous  agreements  for  the 


sake  of  making  negotiations  seem  success- 
ful. Occasional  disappointments  are  part  of 
the  long-term  process,  and  we  should  move 
on  to  seek  negotiations  when  and  where  the 
conditions  are  ripe  for  progress. 

Some  argue  that  if  you  cannot  trust  the 
Soviets,  you  should  not  negotiate  with 
them.  But  the  truth  is,  successful  negotia- 
tions are  not  based  on  trust.  We  do  not  need 
to  trust  the  Soviets:  we  need  to  make  agree- 
ments that  are  trustworthy  because  both 
sides  have  incentives  to  keep  them.  Such  in- 
centives operate  best  when  there  are  clear 
and  working  means  to  verify  that  obliga- 
tions undertaken  are,  in  fact,  carried  out. 

E^ach  side  will  watch  the  other  carefully  to 
ensure  that  neither  can  gain  a  one-sided  ad- 
vantage by  violating  an  agreement.  If  we 
siwt  Soviet  violations,  we  must  do  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves  and  to  raise 
the  cost  to  the  Soviets  of  further  violations. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  use  negotiations 
or  agreements  as  a  cover  for  actions  that 
threaten  our  interests. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  plain  statements 
by  us  about  Soviet  violations  of  agreements, 
whether  on  arms  or  human  rights,  harm  our 
relationship.  In  our  system,  it  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  and  tell  the  truth— to  the 
Soviets,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  American 
people.  Our  own  values  have  claims  on  us. 
twth  to  speak  out  honestly  and  to  use  our 
leverage  when  we  can,  and  often  quietly,  for 
humanitarian  goals.  Tliose  goals  are  not  a 
burden  on  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship:  they 
are,  for  us,  a  key  part  of  that  relationship. 
If  we  can  help  a  Shcharansky  or  Sakharov, 
or  prevent  the  jailing  of  a  priest  in  Lithua- 
nia, or  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  we 
have  gained  something  worth  negotiating 
for  and  worth  using  our  influence  to 
obtain— not  to  score  points  against  the  Sovi- 
ets but  because  we  are  a  moral  people. 

The  experience  of  negotiations  shows  that 
the  Soviets  recognize  reality  and  that 
tough,  sober  bargaining,  when  backed  by 
American  strength,  can  lead  to  mutually  ad- 
vantageous results.  Negotiation  without 
strength  cannot  bring  benefits.  Strength 
alone  wUl  never  achieve  a  durable  peace. 

A  POLICY  OP  STRENGTH  AND  NEGOTIATION 

Throughout  this  Administration,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  adhered  to  this  approach. 
He  has  based  his  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  solid  foundation  of  realism, 
strength,  and  negotation.  This  approach  has 
created  the  objective  conditions  for  a  safer, 
more  constructive  relationship  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  light  of  Moscow's  history  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  weakness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  suffered  setbacks  in  the  1970s.  In 
light  of  the  recent  clear  Improvement  in  our 
relative  position,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Moscow  is  complaining  about  our  policy. 
The  1970s  were  a  time  when  our  economy 
was  deeply  troubled,  when  our  military  ca- 
pabilities were  eroding,  and  when  our  self- 
confidence  and  sense  of  purpose  l>oth  at 
home  and  overseas  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
Soviets  had  grounds  for  believing  that  what 
they  call  "the  global  correlation  of  forces" 
had  shifted  In  their  favor.  And  we,  In  turn, 
had  grounds  for  fearing  that  they  might 
overreach  themselves  and  present  us  with  a 
challenge  that  we  could  neither  ignore  nor 
effectively  counter. 

Since  then,  the  United  States,  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  West,  in  general,  have  made  an 
impressive  turnaround.  We  have  begun  to 
recover  lost  ground  and  to  move  ahead. 

Our  own  economic  recovery  is  well  under- 
way. Sustained  growth  without  inflation  is 
within  reach.  The  American  economy  has 


bounced  back  and  is  giving  welcome  impetus 
to  global  recovery. 

The  much-needed  modernization  of  West- 
em  defense  capabilities  is  on  track.  The 
gaps  In  the  East- West  military  balance  that 
were  expanding  in  the  1970s  are  being  nar- 
rowed and  closed.  The  Soviets'  temptation 
to  preempt  or  intimidate  at  any  point  on 
the  spectnim  of  deterrence  must  be  dimin- 
ishing. 

We  have  restored  the  relations  of  confi- 
dence and  harmony  with  our  key  allies  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  have  been  the  bed- 
rock of  American  security  throughout  the 
postwar  era.  We  have  provided  leadership  in 
the  community  of  nations  joined  to  us  by 
common  values  and  common  interest.  Dis- 
agreements have,  at  times,  been  sharp,  and 
debate  vigorous,  just  as  they  are  in  our 
country.  The  result,  however,  just  as  here, 
has  been  increasing  consensus  on  the  chal- 
lenges to  the  common  security  and  widening 
agreement  on  what  is  required  to  meet 
those  challenges. 

Most  Important,  we  have  restored  our  own 
confidence  in  ourselves.  We  know  that  we 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  our  problems 
and  promoting  our  interests  and  ideals  in  a 
complex  and  dangerous  world.  We  have  re- 
newed our  commitment  to  democratic 
values  and  human  rights,  a  commitment 
that  joins  us  not  only  to  our  aUies  but  to 
other  millions  across  the  globe. 

These  achievements  put  our  relationship 
with  Moscow  on  a  substantially  safer, 
sounder,  and  more  durable  basis.  Our  credi- 
bility as  a  strong  and  resolute  nation  has 
been  enhanced.  In  contrast  to  the  1970s, 
Moscow  has  not  only  failed  to  add  any  new 
territory  to  its  extended  empire  in  the  1980s 
but  it  has  been  unable  to  prevent  adverse 
trends  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
Asia,  and  southern  Africa.  Some  in  Moscow 
must  wonder  if  the  "correlation  of  forces"  is 
not  shifting  against  them. 

We  hold  to  the  principle  that  America 
should  not  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness,  and  this  Administration  has  en- 
sured that  we  need  not  face  such  a  prospect. 

But  we  reject  the  view  that  we  should 
become  strong  so  that  we  need  not  negoti- 
ate. Our  premise  is  that  we  should  become 
strong  so  that  we  are  able  to  negotiate.  Nor 
do  we  agree  with  the  view  that  negotiated 
outcomes  can  only  sap  our  strength  or  lead 
to  an  outcome  in  which  we  will  be  the  loser. 
We  will  stay  strong  to  enforce  the  p)eace:  we 
will  bargain  hard  to  ensure  that  any  agree- 
ment we  sign  is  reliable  and  verifiable:  and 
we  will  negotiate  seriously  to  find  solutions 
that  endure. 

In  bargaining  with  the  Soviets,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  modest  advances  as  well  as  major 
breakthroughs.  We  have  made  limited  pro- 
posals designed  to  stabilize  the  current  state 
of  relations.  And  we  have  made  ambitious 
proposals  that,  if  accepted,  could  put  the 
Soviet-American  relationship  on  a  funda- 
mentally new  and  safer  footing. 

In  conducting  negotiations  and  discussions 
in  the  major  areas  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations- 
arms  control,  regional  issues,  human  rights, 
and  bilateral  cooperation— we  have  been 
guided  by  four  basic  principles. 

First,  we  must  have  a  strong  defense.  The 
United  States  does  not  seek  military  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviets 
must  know  that  in  the  absence  of  equitable 
and  verifiable  agreements,  we  wiU  proceed 
with  defense  programs  that  will  deny  them 
superiority.  "The  test  of  arms  control  is 
whether  it  reduces  the  danger  of  war.  An 
arms  control  agreement  that  controls  the 
United   States   but   does   not   control   the 
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Soviet  Union  would  only  Increase  the 
danger  of  war.  We  know  we  will  adhere  to 
agreements;  based  on  their  conduct,  we 
cannot  be  sure  they  will.  Therefore,  agree- 
ments must  be  reliable  and  verifiable. 

Second,  we  must  be  united  both  at  home 
and  with  our  friends  and  allies.  We  must 
continue  to  strengthen  our  alliances  and 
friendships  and.  above  all,  reaffirm  and  re- 
invigorate  our  own  bipartisan  consensus 
about  the  need  for  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
realism,  strength,  and  negotiation. 

Third,  we  must  be  patient.  We  cannot 
abandon  negotiations  or  change  our  whole 
strategy  each  time  the  Soviets  misbehave. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  panic  or 
overreact  to  every  fresh  demonstraton  of  in- 
civility or  intransigence.  Nor  can  we  aban- 
don our  defenses  or  forget  the  importance 
of  our  friends  and  allies  each  time  there  is  a 
period  of  negotiating  success. 

Fourth,  we  must  be  purposeful,  flexible, 
and  credible.  We  must  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
reciprocity,  in  ways  that  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  our  friends  our  commitment 
to  reaching  agreements  that  are  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  sides.  We  stand  ready  to  Join 
the  Soviets  in  equal  and  verifiable  arms  re- 
duction agreements,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
move  rapidly  to  discuss  both  offensive  and 
defensive  systems,  including  those  that  op- 
erate in  or  through  space. 

FUTURE  PROSPSCTS 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  President 
Reagan  and  I  conducted  our  recent  disciis- 
sions  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Gromyko. 
We  set  out  for  him  our  agenda  for  the  years 
ahead.  We  presented  some  new  ideas  for 
getting  nuclear  arms  control  negotiations  on 
track  and  for  achieving  some  worthwhile  re- 
sults. We  offered  a  dialogue  on  regional 
issues,  to  avoid  crises  and  aid  the  search  for 
peaceful  solutions.  We  urged  the  Soviets  to 
take  steps  in  the  human  rights  area.  And  we 
outlined  constructive  measures  to  improve 
bilateral  cooperation  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

Our  discussions  with  Mr.  Gromyko  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  the  Soviets  are  interest- 
ed in  continuing  our  dialogue  and  in  explor- 
ing ways  to  enrich  that  dialogue  and  turn  it 
into  concrete  results. 

What  can  we  expect?  The  Soviets  may 
now  realize  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
engage  with  us  on  the  larger  issues  in  a  con- 
structive way.  Their  intransigence  in  walk- 
ing away  from  negotiations  has  brought 
them  nothing. 

A  patriotic  Russian  looking  back  over  the 
history  of  our  relations  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  construe  how  the  policy  of  rejection 
that  Moscow  has  been  following  has  served 
his  country  well.  And  he  would  surely  real- 
ize that  such  a  policy  will  prove  even  more 
costly  in  the  future.  In  weighing  his  present 
choices,  he  would  have  to  ask  some  very 
pointed  questions. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept  equita- 
ble arms  agreements,  then  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  will  continue  their  mod- 
ernization programs.  Is  there  any  Soviet 
gain  in  this  result? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  aggressive 
policies  in  the  Third  World,  and  not  least  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  that  threaten  us  and 
our  friends,  then  we  will  respond  equally 
strongly.  Isn't  the  level  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  Third  World  too  high  already? 

If  improvement  in  Soviet  human  rights 
performance  continues,  as  in  the  past,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  cynical  manipula- 
tion of  human  lives  for  political  purposes, 
then  the  Soviets  cannot  expect  that  interna- 
tional—and   internal— pressures    for    better 


performance  will  stop  growing.  Doesn't  the 
Soviet  Union  pay  a  price  for  this  censure 
and  for  the  isolation  that  goes  with  it?  The 
price  is  large  and  steadily  increasing. 

We  pose  these  questions  knowing  full  well 
that  a  state  founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
global  correlation  of  forces  must  move  in  its 
direction  does  not  easily  alter  its  course  to 
suit  new  and  changed  circumstances.  The 
temptation,  if  not  the  compulsion,  is  always 
present  to  create  new  facts  to  confirm  an 
old  theory.  Therefore,  we  should  not  count 
on.  or  even  expect,  immediate  and  exciting 
breakthroughs. 

But  the  way  is  wide  open  to  more  sus- 
tained progress  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  than 
we  have  known  in  the  past.  In  recent 
months,  there  have  been  at  least  a  few  signs 
of  Soviet  willingness  to  meet  us  halfway  on 
some  secondary  but  contentious  issues.  We 
have  been  able  to  agree  to  upgrade  the  Hot 
Line,  to  extend  our  10-year  economic  coop- 
eration agreement,  and  to  open  negotiations 
to  expand  cultural  exchanges.  And,  of 
course.  Moscow  has  made  it  poaalble  for  us 
to  resume  high-level  contacts.  These  are 
welcome  steps:  they  Just  may  herald  more 
substantial  and  productive  moves  to  come. 
And  I  can  tell  you.  certainly,  that  President 
Reagan  welcomes  yesterday's  statement  by 
Chairman  Chemenko  that  the  Soviets  arc 
ready  to  pursue  a  constructive  dialogue  with 
us. 

We  cannot  confidently  fathom,  much  leas 
predict,  the  direction  of  Soviet  policy.  We 
recognize  that  much  of  Soviet  behavior 
stems  from  problems  and  pressures  within 
their  own  system.  Our  statements  and  our 
actions  are  often  far  less  relevant  to  their 
decisions  than  some  might  think.  IXirlng 
this  Administration.  President  Reagan  has 
had  to  deal  not  with  one  Soviet  leader  but 
three,  which  has  not  made  the  negotiating 
process  any  easier. 

What  we  have  begun  to  do  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  can  continue  to  do  in  the  future, 
is  to  persuade  Soviet  leaders  that  continued 
adventurism  and  intransigence  offer  no  re- 
wards. We  have  provided  persuasive  reasons 
for  the  Soviets  to  choose.  Instead,  a  policy 
of  greater  restraint  and  reciprocity.  We 
must  be  comfortable  with  the  requirements 
of  such  a  strategy,  including  its  price,  its 
risks,  and  iU  predlcUble  periodic  setbacks. 
We  must  be  able  to  deter  Soviet  expansion- 
ism at  the  same  time  as  we  seek  to  negotiate 
areas  of  cooperation  and  lower  levels  of 
armaments. 

These  are  the  eaaentlal  elements  of  our 
long-term  policy.  If  we  pursue  such  a  strate- 
gy with  wisdom  and  dedication,  we  have  a 
much  better  prospect  for  achieving  our 
goals:  countering  the  Soviet  challerwc,  di- 
recting the  competition  into  leas  dangerous 
channels,  and  eventually  forging  a  more 
constructive  relationship. 


"FAMILIES  TOGETHER"  ESSAY 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  here  today  three 
outstanding  young  constituents  of 
mine— Kathy  Maxfield.  Dawn  Geb- 
hart,  and  Troy  Cambre.  These  three 
young  people  are  winners,  both  In  the 
figurative  and  literal  sense  of  the 
word. 

Kathy,  Dawn,  and  Troy  are  the 
grand  prize  winners  of  the  Families 
Together  Drug  Awareness  Essay  Con- 
test. I  was  a  judge  in  this  contest,  and 
rarely  have  I  been  faced  with  a  more 


difficult  task.  Many  fine  young  stu- 
dents, at  the  high  school,  middle 
school,  and  elementary  level,  submit 
ted  essays  detailing  their  feelings  and 
experiences  concerning  drug  abuse. 
and  many  of  them  were  truly  excel- 
lent. Contestants  could  choose  from 
five  themes  for  their  subject:  "My 
friend  has  a  drug  problem;"  "My  com- 
munity should  develop  drug-free  alter- 
natives for  young  people;"  "As  a  teen- 
ager. I  wish  I  could  help  my  country 
become  drug-free:"  "Even  though  I  am 
only  in  elementary  school.  I  know 
there  is  a  drug  problem  in  our  conunu- 
nlty;"  and  "As  a  recovering  chemically 
dependent  young  adult  •  •  *." 

With  this  and  other  efforts  to 
achieve  a  drug-free  youth,  the  group 
sponsoring  this  essay  contest.  Families 
Together,  is  to  be  conunended  for  its 
continued  activity  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren. This  fine  organization  has  been 
particularly  effective  in  letting  adoles- 
cents know  that  drugs  are  destructive, 
and  that  drug-free  alternatives  are 
available  and  fun. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
involved  in  this  essay  cqntest.  and  I 
am  happy  to  enclose  the  products  of 
the  winners.  I  congratulate  each  and 
every  one  of  the  participants,  and  wish 
them  every  continued  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

OcTOsn  23,  1983. 

My  friend  is  sixteen  and  she  has  a  drug 
problem.  She  has  a  lot  that  she  needs  to 
share  but  Just  doesn't  know  how. 

She  started  using  drugs  at  fourteen  and 
continued  using  them  for  two  years.  Start- 
ing with  Just  pot  and  alcohol,  she  eventually 
got  into  harder  drugs. 

When  she  first  started  using  drugs  it  was 
to  acquire  more  friends.  She  felt  more 
grown  up  and  part  of  the  group.  After  about 
two  months  on  pot  and  alcohol,  she  found 
that  she  needed  something  stronger.  By  fif- 
teen, she  turned  to  drugs  like  acid  and  co- 
caine and  slowly  her  life  started  falling 
apart. 

She  was  constantly  arguing  with  her  par- 
ents and  allowed  her  boyfriend  to  physically 
and  mentally  abuse  her.  She  was  nearly  ar- 
rested several  times  and  her  school  work 
usually  went  undone.  She  was  unhappy, 
scared,  lonely  and  depressed,  but  too  con- 
fused to  seek  help.  She  was  really  hurting 
but  Just  couldn't  stop  doing  the  insane 
things  she  was  doing,  including  stealing 
from  her  family  and  friends. 

I  wanted  so  much  to  help  my  friend  but 
she  wouldn't  let  me  into  her  heart.  She  had 
so  much  to  share,  so  much  to  give,  but  Just 
couldn't  find  the  way. 

October  19.  1984. 
At  age  sixteen  my  parents  knew  that  I 
needed  help  so  they  put  me  in  a  drug  reha- 
bilitation program  called  "Straight."  Since 
then  my  life  has  completely  turned  around. 
I've  been  in  treatment  one  year  and  am 
close  to  graduating.  I've  learned  a  lot  about 
drugs  and  their  effects.  I  know  that  I  can 
have  a  relapse  at  any  time,  but  I  have  a  pro- 
gram which  I  follow  every  day  which  really 
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helps  me.  I've  also  learned  that  drug  abuse 
is  a  disease  of  the  feelings  and  that  I  need 
to  share  with  God.  my  family  and  friends 
when  I  have  a  problem.  When  life  gets 
rough.  I  think  about  my  past  and  realize  I 
never  want  to  go  back  to  that.  I  am  now  sev- 
enteen and  really  enjoy  being  with  my 
family  and  doing  things  with  them. 

Today  my  friend  has  become  an  honest, 
understanding,  loving  and  caring  person. 
She  has  so  much  to  share  which  we  can  now 
share  every  day.  My  friend  is  Me. 

My  Friend  Has  a  Drdc  Problzm 

This  "friend"  of  mine  who  has  a  drug 
problem  is  not  only  a  friend,  for  he  is  my 
loving  brother. 

My  brother  is  the  smartest  man  I  know 
when  it  comes  to  his  Job.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  yes  or  no  on  drugs, 
here  he  loses  his  smarts. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  my  brother  Is 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  really  don't  quite 
know  how  it  all  started  with  him  on  drugs.  I 
do  know  that  this  nightmare  began  about 
four  years  ago. 

I  remember  him  coming  home  really 
messed  up.  It  was  really  a  very  sad  sight  to 
see.  He  even  managed  to  get  into  more  car 
wrecks  than  I  can  remember.  Never  did  he 
get  seriously  injured,  except  for  in  the  heart 
and  mind.  This  affected  the  whole  family, 
especially  my  parents.  I  can  remember  lis- 
tening to  my  parents  yell  at  him.  I'd  always 
end  up  crying.  Reflecting  back.  I  guess  they 
did  it  for  his  own  good. 

Now  he's  really  straightened  up.  He's  still 
great  at  his  Job  and  a  super  "friend"  and 
brother.  He  somehow  thinks  he  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  family.  However,  we  all  know 
that  is  Just  not  true.  I  think  deep  down 
inside  he  knows  it  too!  I  Just  would  like  my 
brother  to  know  that  he  isn't  a  failure  and 
that  we  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul. 

I  know  he  has  had  some  rough  times,  but 
he's  always  been  able  to  work  them  out.  So. 
I  know  he  can  do  it.  Just  one  more  time.  I 
have  faith  in  him.  for  I  know  he  can  do  it! 
Please  try  with  all  your  heart  and  soul.  I 
know  you  can. 

I  love  you! 

October  18.  1984. 
I  Wish  I  Coulo  Help  My  Country  Become 
Drug-Free 

I  wish  I  could  help  my  country  become 
drug-free.  I  am  11  years  old  and  I  am  mad. 
Everywhere  I  look  there  is  drugs  around  me. 
I  knew  a  friend  that  was  on  drugs  he  is 
wasting  his  life  right  now.  I  am  lucky  my 
dad  is  a  cop  and  he  teaches  me  what  drugs 
can  do  to  you.  I  should  send  a  letter  to  the 
government  and  tell  them  what  I  think  we 
should  do.  I  would  tell  my  friends  what 
drugs  can  do  to  them.  Then  they  would  tell 
there  parents.  The  parents  would  tell  the 
mayor.  The  mayor  would  tell  the  county 
commissioner.  He  would  tell  the  supreme 
court.  The  supreme  court  would  tell  the 
state  legislature  in  Tallahassee.  The  state 
legislature  told  the  people  in  Washington 
DC. 

Washington  D.C.  might  pass  a  law  to  end 
all  drug  dealing.  All  this  is  because  all  year 
old  cared. 


Ukraine,  and  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
Americans  in  Ohio  and  across  these 
United  States  mark  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
It  would  be  Inappropriate,  however,  to 
say  that  most  Ukrainians  celebrate  on 
this  anniversary,  because  the  millions 
of  Ukrainians  in  the  Soviet  Union  still 
lack  the  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms of  an  independent  people. 

Since  1920,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  have  lived  under  the  repres- 
sive rule  of  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
these  more  than  60  years,  the  Soviets 
have  tried  to  obliterate  the  national 
identity  of  the  Ukraine.  Despite  sys- 
tematic and  unrelenting  attacks  by  the 
Soviets  on  their  customs,  language  and 
religion,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
yet  to  let  their  desire  for  fundamental 
freedoms  be  dimmed.  The  people  of 
the  Ukraine  are  the  most  outspoken 
voice  of  nationalism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  all  accounts,  their  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  Soviet  domi- 
nation shows  that  the  attempts  at 
Russification  of  the  Ukraine  have 
been  far  from  successful. 

In  today's  fast-paced  world  with 
major  human  rights  problems  in  coim- 
tries  such  as  South  Africa.  Chile,  and 
Afghanistan,  it  would  be  easy  to  over- 
look a  human  rights  struggle  that  is 
over  60  years  old.  Yet,  as  citizens  of 
the  freest  nation  on  Earth,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  support  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  in  their  quest  for  the 
same  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy  and  to  which  we  be- 
lieve all  human  beings  are  entitled. 
Our  observance  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  can  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  we  do  support  the  hope  of  free- 
dom so  cherished  by  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  by  all  other  people  living 
tmder  totalitarianism.  By  making  note 
of  this  67th  anniversary,  we  can  help 
keep  the  dream  alive  for  Ukrainians 
everywhere,  that  one  day  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  may  Indeed  be  free. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1985,  millions  of  people  in  the 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PROCLA- 
MATION  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE  OF  UKRAINE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Nation  rejoiced  as  our 
I*resident  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
swore  to  uphold  and  defend  our  Con- 
stitution. It  was  a  day  for  celebrating 
our  freedom,  and  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  our  democracy. 

So  many  people  in  this  world  are 
denied  this  kind  of  celebration. 
Indeed,  they  are  denied  the  most  fun- 
damental political  and  human  rights.  I 
am  thinking  in  particular  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  for  today  marks 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

Although  the  valiant  Ukrainian 
fighters  were  eventually  defeated  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  dream  of  a  free 
Ukraine  has  not  died.  Political  and  re- 
ligious repression  have  not  daunted 


those  Ukrainians  who  are  determined 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Ukrainians  in  the  free  world  look  to 
the  United  States  to  lend  moral  sup- 
port to  their  cause,  especially  on  this 
important  anniversary. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  received  from  the 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.  The  letter  eloquently  ex- 
plains the  significance  of  January  22 
to  all  freedom-loving  Ukrainians,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Quewtin  Buroick. 
Hart  Senate  Building, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Burdick:  On  January  22, 
Ukrainian  people  In  the  free  world  will  cele- 
brate the  67th  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  Ukraine.  This  proc- 
lamation was  made  In  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  on  January  22,  1918. 

Following  this  declaration,  the  sovereign 
state  of  Ukraine  struggled  for  three  years 
against  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  They  suc- 
cumbed to  the  aggressor  who  established  in 
Ukraine  a  communist  government  known  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  the  Communist  rule,  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  annihilated.  In  1983, 
Ukrainians  in  the  free  world  called  atten- 
tion to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  man- 
made  famine  which  caused  the  death  of 
seven  million  Ukrainians.  Today,  churches 
in  Ukraine  are  still  closed  or  destroyed,  the 
clergy  and  faithful  persecuted.  All  aspects 
of  Ukrainian  life  are  controlled  and  directed 
by  Moscow. 

Arrests,  trials,  convictions  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation"  have  been  made. 
Unfair  trials  and  harsh  sentences  have  been 
given  to  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Accord  Monitoring  Groups.  E^xtended  prison 
terms  are  now  being  given  to  anyone  who 
dares  to  speak. 

Ukraine  cannot  accept  cruel  foreign  domi- 
nation, nissification  of  her  language  and 
youth,  the  dissipation  of  her  culture,  de- 
struction oi  religion  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  country. 

Each  year  in  this  great  country  of  the 
United  States,  from  coast  to  coast.  January 
22  is  proclaimed  as  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  faith  and 
Justice  that  America  gives  moral  support  to 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  we  are  without 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  Dr.  An- 
thony Zukowsky.  He  always  assured  us  that 
our  Congressmen,  like  you  Senator  Burdick, 
would  do  all  in  your  power  to  support  the 
Ukrainian  cause. 

We  thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  for  their  continued  support  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  their  continued  strug- 
gle for  human  rights. 
Sincerely, 

Boroan  Makaruk, 
President,  VCCA  StaU 
Branch  of  North  Dakota. 
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PUGHT  OF  THE  MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  while  the  Congress  was  in  recess 
I  woke  up  to  the  headline  "State  to 
lose  800  mining  jobs  in  Kerr-McGee 
closures."  The  article  was  referring  to 
Cibola.  Eddy,  and  Grant  Counties  in 
my  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  newspa- 
per article  reported  the  end  of  Kerr- 
McGee's  Ambrosia  Lake  uranium 
mines  and  mill,  and  the  shutdown  of 
the  potash  mine  between  Carlsbad  and 
Hobbs. 

This  was  not  a  marginal  operation. 
The  shutdown  of  the  Quiveria  Mining 
Co..  a  division  of  the  Kerr-McGee 
Corp..  is  a  terrible  sign  for  this  indus- 
try. It  Is  a  terrible  blow  for  my  State's 
economy.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1980 
the  company  created  over  $800  million 
of  economic  activity.  That  figure  will 
be  $20  million  this  year. 

The  very  next  day  Western  Nuclear 
announced  that  it  was  shutting  down 
its  uranium  mining  operations  near 
Thoreau.  leaving  only  Homestake 
Mining  as  a  producer  of  the  vitally  im- 
portant yellowcake. 

In  the  last  4  years  more  than  800 
families  with  jobs  in  the  uranium  in- 
dustry have  had  to  face  the  questions: 
How  are  we  going  to  pay  the  bills? 
Where  are  we  going  to  go.  what  are  we 
going  to  do? 

In  the  potash  industry  more  than 
1,000  jobs  have  been  lost.  Kerr-McGee 
is  one  of  the  most  recent,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  Grants,  going  out  of  busi- 
ness is  not  new:  Conoco,  Phillips,  and 
Asarco  have  already  pulled  out. 

Ideal  Basic  Industries.  Inc.  is  also 
looking  to  sell  Potash  Co.  of  America 
which  has  operations  in  Carlsbad  and 
Canada. 

If  misery  loves  company,  the  copper 
industry  can  commiserate  with  potash 
and  uranium.  Right  now,  Kennecott  is 
proposing  to  cut  wages  and  benefits  of 
union  employees  by  $6  an  hour  to  try 
and  keep  the  copper  mines  in  New 
Mexico  open  and  to  help  the  depressed 
U.S.  copper  industry. 

Numbers  serve  to  discipline  the  rhet- 
oric, so  let  me  give  you  a  few  startling 
statistics  that  show  that  I  am  not  just 
being  rhetorical.  The  numbers  empha- 
size the  seriousness  of  the  mining  In- 
diistry's  plight.  We  are  in  real  danger 
of  losing  75  percent  of  our  copper  in- 
dustry and  40  percent  to  50  percent  of 
our  iron-ore  industry.  I  believe  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  U.S. 
potash  industry  is  in  peril  as  well. 
These  are  big  operations  that  cannot 
open  and  close  with  ease. 

As  each  of  these  mines  close,  it 
means  death  for  the  community  life 
which  revolves  around  it.  In  most  in- 
stances the  end  is  as  permanent  as  the 
death  of  a  soldier  who  has  fought 
hard  to  make  his  country  great.  The 
problem  is  that  this  administration  is 
not  paying  attention  and  no  one  is 
even  showing  up  for  the  funeral. 


The  recovery  of  1983-84  largely  by- 
passed the  mining  regions  of  America. 
Now.  after  a  prolonged  period  of  pain- 
ful losses,  these  companies  are  reeling 
from  shrinking  markets,  huge  debt 
and  depressed  prices. 

The  plight  of  the  mining  industry  is 
not  a  simple  example  of  an  Industrial 
megatrend— the  shift  of  the  produc- 
tion and  processing  of  all  basic  materi- 
als from  the  industrial  countries  to 
the  Third  World  Just  because  these 
countries  can  produce  at  a  cheaper 
price.  The  facts  do  not  support  this  as- 
sertion. 

In  the  case  of  the  copper  Industry, 
the  United  States  has  been  responsible 
for  almost  every  technological  ad- 
vancement. Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  reducing  costs.  A  recent 
Bureau  of  Mines  report  calculates  that 
the  average  production  cost  for  U.S. 
copper  is  65  cents  per  pound.  Some 
units  are  considerably  less.  Copper 
companies  and  labor  unions  are  cur- 
rently talking  about  reducing  labor 
costs.  This  may  be  necessary  but 
unless  the  United  States  does  some- 
thing about  unfair  and  subsidized  com- 
petition, the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  have  a  copper  industry. 

The  U.S.  industry  has  spent  more 
than  $1.3  billion  in  the  last  5  years  to 
make  the  U.S.  copper  industry  state  of 
the  art.  The  industry  has  clearly  done 
its  part  for  survival,  and  maybe  even 
more. 

U.S.  copper  workers  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  They  have 
done  their  work  well,  they  deserve  to 
keep  their  jot)s. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  many 
of  the  foreign  operations  that  are  still 
producing  at  full  capacity  have  much 
higher  workers  have  jobs  Is  because  of 
their  government's  policies.  The 
reason  U.S.  workers  have  no  jobs  is  be- 
cause of  our  Government's  policies, 
and  that  needs  to  change. 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
plight  of  the  copper  Industry  has  been 
a  deaf  ear  and  a  lot  of  talk  about  free 
trade,  realignments,  comparative  ad- 
vantages, and  sectorial  shifts.  The 
State  Department  appears  to  be  only 
concerned  about  its  relationship  with 
Chile,  Zambia,  and  Zaire  the  USA 
must  be  concerned  about  both  and  can 
be.  The  Treasury  Department  is  more 
concerned  about  making  sure  these 
poor  countries  can  continue  to  pay  the 
lucrative  fees  necessary  to  reschedule 
and  reschedule  the  LDC  debt.  The 
U.S.T.R.  lives  in  an  ivory  tower  es- 
pousing the  free  trade  philosophy. 
Collectively.  It  reminds  me  of  Nero 
playing  the  fiddle  while  Rome  burned. 

The  industry's  dire  straits  ripple  far 
beyond  the  dozen  or  more  companies 
and  the  handful  of  affected  States. 

In  1981.  U.S.  metals  mining  was  an 
$8.9  billion  enterprise.  By  1983.  it  had 
shrunk  to  Just  $5.9  billion.  The  Jobs 
provided  exceeded  109.000  in  1981.  At 
the  begiiming  of  this  year,  what  re- 


mains is  a  workforce  of  about  44.800. 
The  prognosis  is  a  further  reduction  of 
another  30  percent. 

A  series  of  factors  account  for  min- 
ing's closed  or  up-for-sale  predicament. 
I  will  put  the  factors  in  two  categories. 
The  first  is  what  I  consider  the  "cre- 
ative destruction  factors."  These  are 
the  exploitative  and.  in  some  cases, 
predatory  practices  of  developing 
countries.  They  already  have  cheap 
labor  and  very  low-cost  reserves.  But 
these  countries  are  not  content  with 
this  formidable  pair  of  economic  ad- 
vantages. 

They  subsidize,  they  dump,  they 
close  their  markets  to  our  producers. 
It  is  glaringly  apparent  that  foreign 
competitors  are  not  interested  in  free 
trade,  they  do  not  believe  that  their 
comparative  advantages  are  sufficient. 
They  are  clearly  aggressively  pursuing 
the  creative  destruction  of  the  mining 
Industry  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  they  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive concessionary  loans  from  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  de- 
velopment Institutions  to  increase  ca- 
pacity to  produce  metals  that  the 
world  already  has  too  much  of  al- 
ready. 

They  disregard  supply  and  demand 
market  forces.  In  a  misguided  quest 
for  foreign  exchange,  they  produce  at 
full  capacity  even  when  the  price  of  a 
commodity  drops  below  their  cost.  It  is 
ironic  that  these  Third  World  coim- 
tries  are  exploiting  their  resources  to 
their  own  detriment  by  selling  below 
their  production  costs. 

These  predatory  practices  of  them- 
selves are  bad  enough,  but  it  is  only 
half  of  the  story.  The  second  category 
of  factors  contributing  to  the  econom- 
ic demise  of  our  mining  sector  is  the 
"passive  destructive  factors." 

The  passive  destructives  are  the  poli- 
cies being  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  its  blind  commitment  to  free 
trade  Instantly,  all  of  a  sudden,  right 
now.  Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the 
passive  destructive  which  is  rampant 
in  this  administration.  Last  year,  the 
U.S.  copper  industry  tried  to  use  our 
trade  laws  to  get  relief.  They  won 
their  section  201  case  unanimously 
before  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  was  in  view  of  a  140-per- 
cent Increase  in  im[>orts  in  the  past  4 
years,  and  the  loss  of  18.000  good 
paying  jobs.  The  U.S.  Industry  con- 
vinced the  ITC  that  It  was  competitive 
by  showing  that  14  of  the  25  largest 
U.S.  mines  have  been  completely  over- 
hauled with  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment since  1952. 

The  administration  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  restore  balance  to  the  de- 
pressed copper  market,  give  the  U.S. 
Industry  some  relief  and  save  18.000 
jobs.  It  refused,  as  did  the  administra- 
tion that  preceded  it. 

Later  In  the  year.  Congress  passed  a 
resolution    finding    that    the    United 


States  should  enter  into  negotiations 
for  production  restraint  agreements 
with  the  major  foreign  copper  produc- 
ing countries  to  restore  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  response  has 
been  a  task  force  of  middle-level  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  merely  repackaging 
their  memos  on  the  section  201  case. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  passive  de- 
struction of  a  vital  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. 

The  Commerce  Department  has 
been  sitting  on  a  potash  dumping  case 
for  months.  Apparently,  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  reluctant  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  tariff  that 
should  be  Imposed  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  foot  dragging  is  another 
example  of  passive  destruction.  To 
these  Industries,  every  day  Is  critical 
and  delay  is  deadly.  If  you  need  an  ex- 
ample, consider  Kerr-McGee,  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  uranium  Industry  has  been  vic- 
timized by  creative  destruction  and 
passive  destruction  as  well.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  will  happen  to  many  of 
our  mineral  and  metals  Industries  if 
we  do  not,  as  a  nation,  focus  on  what 
Is  happening  in  the  world  market.  The 
demand  for  uranium  has  declined 
while  International  companies  have 
aggressively  expanded.  They  have 
been  able  to  do  this  because  of  direct 
and  Indirect  Intervention  of  their  for- 
eign governments  and  because  of  very 
rich  resources.  As  a  result,  the  spot- 
market  price  for  uranium  has  dropped 
from  over  $40  per  pound  to  $5.50.  No 
significant  long-term  contracts  have 
been  signed  with  domestic  producers 
because  of  this  glut  of  very  cheap  ura- 
nium. 

We  all  agree  that  eventually  the 
market  will  come  Into  balance.  The 
Department  of  Energy,  which  Is  legal- 
ly responsible  for  monitoring  this  in- 
dustry and  maintaining  Its  viability, 
has  argued  that  it  is  indeed  viable. 
They  argue  the  industry  will  go 
through  a  period  of  retraction  and  re- 
organization. The  result  will  be  a 
viable  Industry. 

But,  Mr.  President,  how  many  com- 
panies which  might  have  elected  to 
hang  In  there  will  not?  They  will  not, 
because  they  see  foreign  governments 
assisting  their  competition.  They  will 
not,  because  our  utilities  and  our  Gov- 
ernment have  sent  no  clear  signal  that 
they  wish  to  avoid  Import  dependence. 
To  the  contrary— the  DOE  now  oper- 
ates its  uranium  enrichment  business 
In  a  fashion  that  negatively  affects 
U.S.  production  of  uranium.  I  have 
argued  that,  in  the  face  of  such  facts 
our  industries  will  abandon  uranium 
mining.  They  will  put  their  money 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  policymakers  In  this 
administration  with  a  simplistic  view 
of  economics  and  no  experience  with 
the  uranium  business  will  argue  that, 
In  time,  some  company  will  take  Qui- 
veras'  place.  That  might  be  true,  if  for- 


eign producers  were  not  protected 
from  similar  economic  conditions. 
They  will  expand  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
Quivera.  That  share  of  the  market  will 
be  lost  forever. 

We,  as  a  nation,  learned  the  horrible 
truth  about  being  dependent  on  oil  Im- 
ports. We  win,  I  am  afraid,  learn  that 
same  lesson  with  strategic  minerals 
and  uraniimi. 

The  Energy  Information  Agency  has 
projected  that  aggressive  marketing 
by  foreign  uraniiun  producers  could 
result  in  their  capturing  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  market  by  the  late  1980's. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Energy  says 
everything  Is  OK  for  the  future.  Is 
this  passive  destruction? 

The  U.S.  mining  industry  is  not 
asking  to  be  a  prima  donna.  It  just 
wants  to  be  able  to  perform  on  Its  own 
merits.  We  have  the  most  productive 
workers  in  the  world.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  role  for  them 
in  the  world  economy  of  the  1980's. 

I  am  looking  at  legislation  that  will 
put  a  stop  to  both  the  creative  de- 
struction and  the  passive  destruction 
that  is  plaguing  our  American  mining 
companies. 

I  wanted  to  take  some  time  today  to 
bring  you  up  to  date,  to  let  you  know 
of  my  commitment  and  determination 
to  correct  this  deplorable  situation. 

Thuik  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


MEMORANDUMS  OF  DISAPPROV- 
AL RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  following  messages  from  the 
President  withholding  his  approval  of 
certain  Senate  bills  were  received  after 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  98th 
Congress: 

8.  MO 

■OOIOKAIIDUII  OP  DISAPraOVAI. 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S. 
540,  the  "Health  Research  Elxtension 
Act  of  1984,"  which  would  extend  and 
amend  the  biomedical  research  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIHl. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  the  Continuing  Resolution  gives 
adequate  authority  for  current  NIH 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  Administration  has  a  record  of 
strong  commitment  to  the  support  and 
conduct  of  biomedical  research  by  the 
NIH.  Each  year  since  taking  office,  I 
have  requested  increases  for  biomedi- 
cal research.  In  1986,  the  NIH  will  re- 
ceive Its  largest  increase  In  appropri- 
ated funds  in  history.  This  Increase 
will  ensure  the  continued  operation  of 
the  NIH  for  the  coming  year  and  will 
continue  to  assist  in  improving  medi- 
cal practice  and  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

Rather  than  Improve  our  research 
efforts,     however,     the     unfortunate 


result  of  S.  540  would  be  to  impede  the 
progress  of  this  Important  health  ac- 
tivity by: 

Creating  unnecessary,  expensive  new 
organizational  entities: 
—two  institutes  would  be  created,  an 
arthritis  and  a  nursing  institute. 
This  reorganization  of  the  NIH  is 
premature  in  light  of  a  study  of 
the  NIH  organizational  structure 
to  be  released  in  a  few  weeks  by 
the  Institute  of  Medicine/National 
Academy  of  Sciences, 
—numerous  bodies,  such  as  a  Nation- 
al   Commission    on    Orphan    Dis- 
eases, an  Interagency  Committee 
on    Learning    Disabilities,    and    a 
Lupus   Erythematosus   Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  would  be  created 
for  which  there  are  existing  mech- 
anisms that  could  or  already  per- 
form such  functions. 
Mandating   overly   specific   require- 
ments for  the  management  of  research 
that  place  undue  constraints  on  Exec- 
utive  branch    authorities   and    func- 
tions; 
—new  positions  would  be  created  and 
numerous    reports    required    that 
would  divert  scarce  resources  away 
from  the  NIH  central  mission  of 
basic  biomedical  research, 
—the     various     NIH     peer     review 
groups  would  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  and  Office  of 
Management    and    Budget    over- 
sight. This  represents  an  unwar- 
ranted Interference  with  internal 
E]xecutive     branch     management 
over  the  largest  number  of  adviso- 
ry groups  for  any  Federal  agency. 
Going  beyond  the  Administration's 
request  to  extend  only  expiring  au- 
thorities by  rewriting  all  the  relevant 
statutes  of  the  NIH; 
— current  law  contains  sufficient  au- 
thority and  flexibility  to  carry  out 
the  important  research  and  train- 
ing activities  of  NIH,  to  respond  to 
public  concerns,  and  to  meet  scien- 
tific needs  and  opportimities.  Im- 
posing a  uniform  set  of  authorities 
for  each  research  Institution  disre- 
gards the  more  extensive  mission 
of  some  Institutes  and  overburdens 
smaller    institutes    which    do    not 
need  these  additional  programmat- 
ic and  advisory  responsibilities, 
-this  attempt  to  recodify  existing 
statutory  language  has  resulted  In 
some  so-called  technical  revisions 
that  will  result  in  undesired  oper- 
ational changes  in  some  of  the  in- 
stitute programs. 
I  want  to  underscore  my  commit- 
ment to  biomedical  research  and  the 
National    Institutes    of    Health.    The 
NIH  has  stood  as  an  example  of  excel- 
lence for  40  years.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  Is  either  necessary  or  wise  to 
revise    completely     the    laws    under 
which  it  has  so  successfully  operated. 
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I  therefore  find  no  reasonable  justi- 
fication for  the  extensive  changes  to 
the  NIH  mandated  by  S.  540.  In  order 
to  better  serve  the  promise  and  the 
future  of  our  national  biomedical  re- 
search enterprise,  I  am  withholding 
my  approval  of  this  bill. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House;  October  30,  1984. 


MDiOllANDnif  or  DtSAPPROVAI. 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S. 
2574.  the  "Public  Health  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1984,"  which  would 
extend  and  amend  various  health  pro- 
fessions and  services  authorities.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  that 
the  Continuing  Resolution  provides 
adequate  authority  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

S.  2574  is  a  seriously  flawed  piece  of 
legislation.  The  most  serious  of  its 
many  objectionable  provisions  include 
the  following: 

First,  the  bill  contains  authorization 
levels  substantially  in  excess  of  my 
1985  Budget.  Pull  funding  of  all  the 
programs  in  the  bill  through  1987 
would  total  $2.4  billion.  41  percent 
more  than  the  $1.7  billion  contained  in 
the  Budget. 

Moreover,  S.  2574  would  continue  to 
increase  obsolete  Federal  subsidies  to 
health  professions  students  and  would 
maintain  the  static  and  rigid  categori- 
cal framework  to  deliver  such  aid.  The 
ability  of  medical  schools  to  supply 
our  society  with  health  professionals 
has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last 
20  years.  Today,  our  medical  schools 
are  producing  nearly  16.000  new  doc- 
tors each  year.  Although  there  may  be 
some  shortages  of  physicians  and 
nurses  in  particular  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  facing  a 
future  surplus— not  shortage — of  phy- 
sicians and  nurses.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. S.  2574,  a  bill  which  con- 
tinues excessive  taxpayer  subsidies  to 
health  professionals  and  maintains  a 
rigid  unworkable  categorical  frame- 
work, cannot  be  justified. 

S.  2574  takes  the  wrong  approach  to 
health  professions  training.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Administration's  proposal 
for  a  single,  omnibus  reauthorization 
of  all  health  professions  authorities, 
which  would  permit  maximum  pro- 
gram flexibility  to  address  current 
needs,  the  bill  not  only  reauthorizes 
the  existing  plethora  of  narrow,  cate- 
gorical authorities,  but  also  creates 
new  programs.  This  approach  to 
health  professions  training  is  outdated 
and  fails  to  respond  to  the  rapidly 
changing  health  care  environment. 

A  more  appropriate  approach  would 
recognize  that  the  surplus  of  physi- 
cians has  reduced  the  need  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  and  would  improve 
incentives  for  health  professionals  to 
locate  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
shortages  exist.  The  Administration's 


health    professions    proposals    would 
help  meet  these  objectives. 

S.  2574  would  also  repeal  the  Pri- 
mary Care  Block  Grant  authority— a 
key  reform  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1981  designed  to  restore  State  control, 
strengthen  administrative  efficiencies, 
and  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services.  Thus,  this  bill  would  reverse  a 
successful  trend  of  increased  State  ac- 
ceptance of  health  care  responsibility 
that  the  Administration  initiated.  The 
block  grant  programs  for  preventive 
health  and  health  services  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  have  been  successful. 
The  primary  care  block  grant  was 
made  optional  by  the  Congress,  and 
States  have  been  hesitant  to  accept  it. 
However,  to  close  out  the  option  at  a 
time  when  States  should  be  willing  to 
consider  another  step  toward  greater 
autonomy  is  counterproductive  and 
unacceptable. 

This  bill  contains  numerous  other 
provisions  that  are  either  unnecessary 
or  unacceptable,  including  authoriza- 
tion for  new  Federal  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarships  that  are 
not  needed,  since  the  number  of  schol- 
arship recipients  already  bound  to  sub- 
sidized medical  practice  In  rural  areas 
is  adequate. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  find  S.  2574 
unacceptable. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  30,  1984. 


S.  19«T 


MEMOaAlfDUM  OP  DISAPPROVAL 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
S.  1967.  a  bill  "To  compensate  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community 
for  irrigation  construction  expendi- 
tures." 

S.  1967  would  reimburse  the  Gros 
Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  for 
$107,759.58  in  tribal  funds  expended 
under  applicable  law  for  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  projects  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation  from  1895 
to  1913.  In  addition,  interest  would  be 
paid  at  4  percent  from  the  date  of  ex- 
penditure of  the  tribal  funds  until  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  principal  pur- 
suant to  the  bill. 

On  November  20.  1962.  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  after  due  delib- 
eration, issued  a  detailed  opinion  care- 
fully considering  and  dismissing 
(among  other  claims)  a  claim  for  the 
same  reimbursement  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  bill.  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community  v.  United  States.  1 1 
Ind.  CI.  Comm.  479.  510-518.  543-549 
(1962).  The  Commission  found  that 
construction  of  the  irrigation  system 
was  "requested  by  the  members  of  the 
Port  Belknap  Community."  that  it  has 
been  of  great  and  continuing  benefit 
to  the  tribes,  and  "that  its  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  have  been  con- 
sonant with  the  fair  and  honorable 


dealings  clause  within  the  meaning  o 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
11  Ind.  a.  Comm.  518-519.  The  tribe 
took  no  appeal  from  that  decision. 

The  fair  and  impartial  administra 
tion  of  justice  and  the  protection  o* 
public  resources  from  meritless  special 
appropriations  both  require  that  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  judi- 
cial  remedies  in  asserting  claims 
against  the  United  States,  and  have 
had  their  claims  fully  and  fairly  adju- 
dicated under  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  receive  no  more  or  less  than  that 
to  which  they  have  been  adjudged  to 
be  entitled.  Twenty-two  years  after 
the  claims  of  these  two  tribes  were  dis- 
missed by  an  impartial  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  specifically  to 
adjudicate  such  claims,  this  bill  would 
authorize  and  appropriate  to  them  all 
that  they  were  previously  found  not  to 
be  entitled  to. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  set  aside  estab- 
lished principles  of  justice  and  thereby 
encourage  other  and  future  efforts  to 
obtain  by  legislation  that  which  has 
been  denied  by  a  just  adjudication. 

For  these  reasons,  I  find  the  bill  un- 
acceptable. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  17.  1984. 


S.  607 


MEItORAIfDCll  OP  DISAPPROVAL 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  from  S. 
607.  the  "Public  Broadcasting  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1984." 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $200  million,  $225  million,  and 
$250  million,  respectively,  for  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  and  1989  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  It 
would  also  authorize  appropriations  of 
$25  million,  $35  million,  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  Public  Telecommunica- 
tions Facilities  Program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

Public  broadcasting  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  assuring  that  a 
wide  variety  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment choices  are  made  available  to 
American  viewers  and  listeners.  Under 
S.  607.  however,  the  authorizations  for 
Federal  subsidies  to  public  broadcast- 
ing would  increase  dramatically.  When 
all  of  the  demands  on  the  Federal 
budget  are  taken  into  account.  I 
cannot  endorse  the  levels  of  spending 
on  public  broadcasting  contemplated 
by  this  legislation.  They  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  clear  and  urgent  need  to 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  current- 
year  funding  for  these  two  programs 
totals  only  $174  million.  The  Oxley 
amendment  would  have  resulted  in  a 
generous  and  barely  affordable  in- 
crease of  15  percent,  to  $200  million.  S. 
607  goes  much  further  and  raises  first- 
year  funding  by  29  percent  to  $225 
million  for  the  two  programs.  By  the 


third  year  under  S.  607,  combined 
funding  would  be  $290  million,  a  67 
percent  increase  from  the  current 
budget  year.  Under  present  fiscal  con- 
ditions, unrestrained  increases  of  this 
magnitude— no  matter  how  worthy  the 
programs— are  unacceptable. 

Legislation  that  provides  for  Federal 
support  of  public  broadcasting  at  real- 
istic and  reasonable  levels  and  that 
provides  public  broadcasters  with  the 
means  and  incentives  to  explore  alter- 
native revenue  sources  would  be  both 
appropriate  and  welcome.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  succeed  in  reducing  Federal 
spending— as  we  must— the  levels  of 
spending  contemplated  by  S.  607 
cannot  be  justified. 

In  withholding  my  approval  of  S. 
607,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  con- 
tinued operations  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  are  not  at  risk. 
Funds  for  the  Corporation  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  1985  and 
1986,  and  funds  for  1987  are  contained 
in  H.R.  6028.  the  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services-Education  1985  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  recently 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  vetoed  an  earlier  version  of  this 
legislation  on  August  29,  1984,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  that  I  am 
withholding  my  approval  of  S.  607.  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  and  reject  bills 
of  this  nature  until  and  unless  Con- 
gress presents  me  with  a  bill  that  is 
consistent  with  sound  budget  policy. 
This  one  is  certainly  not,  and  I  (lecline 
to  approve  It. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  19,  1984. 


S.  1097 


HmORANDDII  OP  DISAPPROVAL 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  from  S. 
1097,  the  "National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration's  Atmos- 
pheric and  Oceanic  Research  and 
Services  Act  of  1984."  S.  1097  would, 
among  other  things,  authorize  appro- 
priations for  various  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  programs  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
for  which  appropriations  have  already 
been  enacted. 

S.  1097  also  contains,  however,  a 
number  of  undesirable  provisions  that 
would  unduly  effect  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  manage 
its  programs  responsibly  and  effective- 
ly. The  provisions  in  Title  VI  concern- 
ing the  closings  and  consolidations  of 
National  Weather  Service  offices  are 
particularly  onerous  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  virtually  precluding  the 
consolidation  or  closing  of  such  of- 
fices, even  when  such  closings  or  con- 
solidations are  fully  justified. 

In  addition,  S.  1097  contains  other 
highly  objectionable  provisions  con- 
cerning the  Department's  activities. 
Section  205  of  S.  1097  would  result  In 
excessive  and  unjustifiable  delays  In 
Department  contracting-out  activities, 
even  when  such  contracting  would  be 


in  the  clear  interest  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  And,  Section  202(b),  which 
concerns  the  weather  satellite  pro- 
gram, is  objectionable  because  it  would 
lessen  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's 
discretion  in  managing  that  program, 
as  well  as  require  the  Inefficient  use  of 
a  government  asset. 

This  act  represents  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  by  Congress  into  matters 
normally  and  properly  within  the 
management  discretion  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch.  In  the  interest  of  efficient 
and  economical  conduct  of  govern- 
ment activities,  therefore,  I  am  con- 
strained to  withhold  my  approval  of  S. 
1097. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  19.  1984. 


8.  Sl«« 


IfKMORANDUIf  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S. 
2166.  the  "Indian  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1984,"  which  would  extend 
and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act. 

Although  I  fully  support  the  intent 
and  objectives  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  I  believe  this 
bill  is  seriously  deficient  in  fulfilling 
those  goals.  My  disapproval  of  the  bill 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  continued  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  to  our 
country's  Indian  population.  E^arlier 
this  month  I  signed  the  Continuing 
Resolution  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  which  includes  $855 
million  for  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
an  increase  of  $30  million  over  the 
prior  year. 

A  number  of  serious  flaws  in  S.  2166 
compel  my  disapproval  of  this  bill. 
Two  provisions  are  especially  trouble- 
some. 

First,  a  provision  that  I  find  totally 
unacceptable  would  actually  reduce 
access  to  health  services  for  Indians. 
That  provision  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  Indians  residing  in  Montana 
ineligible  for  certain  benefits  of  State 
and  locally  supported  health  programs 
until  and  unless  the  availability  of 
such  benefits  from  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  been  exhausted.  In  my 
view,  this  provision  for  Indian  citizens 
of  Montana  would  set  a  precedent  for 
potentially  changing  the  fundamental 
relationship  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  State  and  local  entities,  as 
well  as  depriving  eligible  Indians  of 
benefits  that  should  be  due  them  by 
virtue  of  their  citizenship  in  the  State. 
As  a  matter  of  both  principle  and 
precedent,  I  cannot  accept  this  provi- 
sion. 

Second,  the  mechanism  established 
in  section  602(d)  of  the  bill  for  effect- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  from  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  (HRSA) 
is  unconstitutional  and  can  have  no 
legal  effect.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  advised  me  that  the  Congress 
may  not  constitutionally  delegate  to  a 


congressionally  appointed  body,  such 
as  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tional Placement  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  established  by  this  bill,  the 
legislative  authority  to  determine 
when  legislation  will  take  effect.  Be- 
cause section  602(d)  does  not  comply 
with  the  clear  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  I  cannot  give  my  approv- 
al to  this  bill. 

Other  serious  flaws  in  S.  2166  that 
compel  my  disapproval  would: 
—duplicate    existing    authorities    in 

most  of  its  provisions; 
—unnecessarily       and       wastefully 
change    the    organization    of   the 
Indian  Health  Service;  and 
—place  increased  emphasis  on  serv- 
ices that  are  not  oriented  toward 
the  primary  mission  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 
The  bill  would  allocate  a  significant 
portion  of  funding  for  various  periph- 
eral projects,  such  as  unnecessary  re- 
ports,   interagency    agreements,    and 
regulations  development.  This  would 
lead    either    to    an    unacceptable    in- 
crease in  total  funding  or  to  under- 
funding  of  the  most  critical  area— pro- 
vision of  clinical  health  services  to  res- 
ervation Indians.  The  Administration 
has.    on    the    other    hand,    proposed 
using  most  Indian  health  funds  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  resources  can  be 
most  effectively  spent  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  find  S.  2166 
unacceptable. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  action  I 
am  taking  will  have  no  adverse  Impact 
on  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
Indians  living  on  or  near  a  reservation 
because  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Snyder  Act  provide  all  necessary  au- 
thority for  such  services.  Since  1955, 
utilizing  the  Snyder  Act  authorities: 
—30  hospitals  have  been  construct- 
ed; 
—30  clinics  and  58  field  health  sta- 
tions have  been  constructed; 
—Annual      admissions     to      Indian 
Health  Service  and  contract  hospi- 
tals have  more  than  doubled;  out- 
patient visits  have  multiplied  by 
approximately  eight  times;  and  the 
number  of  dental  services  provided 
has  increased  ten-fold. 
E^?en     more     important     are     the 
achievements   in   terms   of   improved 
health  status,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
goal  of  the  Indian  Health  Service: 
—The  infant  mortality  rate  has  de- 
creased by  77  percent  and  the  ma- 
ternal death  rate  by  86  percent; 
—The    death    rate    resulting    from 
pneumonia  and  influenza  has  de- 
creased by  73  percent;  and 
—Death  from  tuberculosis  has  been 
reduced  by  94  percent  and  the  inci- 
dence of  new  active  tuberculosis 
has  been  reduced  by  84  percent. 
Over  the  last  decade,  the  Federal 
Government  has  supported  the  Indian 
Health  Service  with  over  $5  billion. 
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The  last  budget  that  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  projected  spending  an 
additional  $4  billion  through  1989. 

My  Administration's  commitment  to 
ensuring  the  continuing  improvement 
of  health  services  delivery  to  Indian 
I>eople  and  Alaska  natives  is  strong 
and  clear. 

RoNAU)  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  19,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:07  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res.  29.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  OUUs  W.  Long,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC- 141.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Center  at  Camer- 
on SUtlon.  VA.  and  Fort  Meade.  BID.  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-142.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  efforts  to  re- 
solve disputes  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Regional  Military  Training 
Center  in  Honduras:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-143.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  final  valuations  of  properties  of  certain 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 144.  A  commiuilcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting an  analysis  of  issues  concerning 
"acid  rain';  to  the  Committee  on  E^nvlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-145.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  results  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 146.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  dismiss- 
ing a  proposal  to  add  a  new  category  of 
mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EXT- 147.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor   transmitting,    pursuant   to   law.   a 
report  on  overpayments  to  LaMancha.  Inc 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC- 148.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
minlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semiannual  report 
of  the  inspector  general  for  the  period  April 
1.  1984  through  September  30.  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-149.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  for  a 


Computer  Matching  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 150.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Department's  letter  of  assurance 
and  annual  statement  to  the  President  on 
internal  controls  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-151.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  completion  of  1984  reviews  of 
the  Department's  accounting  systems:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  A/fairt. 

EC-152.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of 
intent  to  establish  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-153.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-154.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-155.  A  conrununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  under  the 
Primary  Care  Block  Grants  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-156.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  an  application  by  the  Rancho 
California  Water  District.  CA,  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1S7.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  International  A/fairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  second  quarterly  conunodlty  and 
country  allocation  table  showing  current 
programming  plans  for  food  assistance 
under  title  I/III  of  Public  Law  480  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  oni  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  , 

EC- 158.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
President's  third  special  message  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
45,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 159.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretarj  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  the  civilian 
end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-160.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal 
year  1984  annual  report  on  the  Depart- 
ments Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-161.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal 
year  1984  report  on  the  Rental  Rehabilita- 


tion Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 162.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  recent  establishment 
In  NASA  of  an  Office  of  Commercial  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC- 163.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  minor 
boundary  adjustment  to  the  Admiralty 
Island  National  Forest  Monument  to 
remove  a  mining  operation  therefrom:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-104.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
°aw,  a  report  on  activities  to  Implement  the 
alternative  fuels  production  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EX:-165.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  certain  actions  taken  under 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-166.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  natural  gas  market:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-167.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Salini- 
ty Control  Program  and  the  quality  of 
water  In  the  Colorado  River  basin;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-168.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
statement  of  liabilities  and  other  financial 
commitments  of  the  U.S.  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-169.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  40th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 170.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-171.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
operation  of  the  special  defense  acquisition 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC- 172.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  agency's  system  of  Internal  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-173.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-174.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  internal  controls;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 175.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Conunlssion  on  Civil  Rights 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rep>ort  on 
the  Commission's  system  of  internal  con- 
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trol;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-17e.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Corporation's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 177.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Department's 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 178.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's accounting  and  financial  manage- 
ment systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 179.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's system  of  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-180.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department's  accounting 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-181.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-182.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  F>anama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 183.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-184.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Board's  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 185.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration's 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 186.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department's  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-187.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration's  systems  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 188.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Department's  accounting 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-189.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department's  system  of 
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internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EXT- 190.  A  communication  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Board's  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-191.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  during  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-192.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control  In 
effect  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-193.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation 
of  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-194.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  evaluation  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-195.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Bocxd.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-196.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-197.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  second  semiannual  report  on  inves- 
tigative activities  of  the  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-198.  A  communication  from  the  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  audit  report  of  the  organization  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 199.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Music  Coun- 
cil, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  audit 
report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  ending 
April  30.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-200.  A  communication  from  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  77ie  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Mobile  v.  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC- 201.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-202.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  exclusion  of  certain  records  from  exami- 
nation by  the  Comptroller  General:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-203.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law.   a 


report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-204.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  aviation  career  Incentive  pay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-20S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  con- 
vert the  custodial  services  function  at  the 
naval  air  rework  facility.  Cherry  Point.  NC, 
to  performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-206.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  con- 
vert the  supply,  shipping,  and  receiving 
function  at  the  Naval  Ocean  Systems 
Center.  San  Diego.  CA,  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-207.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of 
the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  struc- 
tures, family  housing.  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion. Beaufort,  SC.  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

E!C-208.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
bus  terminal  study:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Ttansportation. 

EC-209.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  alcohol  fuels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-210.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  Meth- 
ane Transportation  Research.  E>evelopment. 
and  Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-21I.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Department  of  E^nergy's  Initial  Efforts  to 
Implement  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EX^-212.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  first  annual  determination  of  the 
viability  of  the  domestic  uranium  mining 
and  milling  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

E}C-213.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
effects  of  the  first  three  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980;  to 
the  CoBunittee  on  Finance. 

EX:;-214.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  first  annual  report  on  the  portfolio  and 
finances  of  the  private  sector  revolving 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-215.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-216.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  CoDunis- 
sion's  annual  report  on  compliance  with  the 
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Government  in  the  Stuishine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-217.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-218.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement,  Etepartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-219.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-198  adopted  by  the 
council  on  October  23,  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-220.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-199  adopted  by  the 
council  on  October  9.  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-221.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-201  adopted  by  the 
council  on  October  9.  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-222.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-200  adopted  by  the 
council  on  October  9.  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-223.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-224.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-22S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Management  and 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-226.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-227.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-194  adopted  by  the 
council  on  Octol>er  9,  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-228.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-193  adopted  by  the 
council  on  October  9.  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-229.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.   Act   5-190  adopted   by   the 


council  on  October  9,  1984;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-230.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  D.C.  Act  5-189  adopted  by  the  council  on 
October  9.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-231.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-183  adopted  by  the 
council  on  Octol)er  9.  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-232.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act 
of  the  council  DC.  Act  5-182;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-233.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act  of  the 
council  DC.  Act  5-181;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-234.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-180;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-235.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-179;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-236.  A  conmiunication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  act  of  the 
council  DC.  Act  5-178;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-237.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-177;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-238.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-192;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-239.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-191:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-240.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act  of  the 
council  DC.  Act  5-197;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-241.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Colimibia  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  act  of  the 
council  D.C.  Act  5-198:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOhfD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNos.  and  Mr.  Andrtws): 
S.  213.  A  bill  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  greater  flexibility  and  self-de- 
termination in  addressing  how  specific  high- 
way needs  can  best  be  met;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 
S.  214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, to  proceed  with  the  planning,  design- 
ing, engineering,  and  construction  of  the 
Charleston  Harbor  deepening  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reina  Estela 
Olvera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thotathil 
Achenkunju;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
rules  relating  to  imputed  interest  and  as- 
sumption of  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Rubin  and  Adriana  Rubin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  219.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Rosario  L. 
Clarin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmond  Ing- 
Mlng  Ko,  doctor  of  philosophy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Belli^  and  Maria  Bellizzi,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  children,  Marco  Bellizzi  and 
Dina  Belli^:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sin  Fong 
Chang  and  Sau  Wah  Chang,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  children,  Tung  Pu  Chang 
and  Tung  Yan  Chang:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola  Mar- 
karian,  Maral  Markarian,  and  Hera  Markar- 
ian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  224.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Maxine  Ann 
Friclonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remigio 
Aquino  and  his  wife  Ines  Aquino:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  226.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Augustine 
Chi-Kuen  Au,  doctor  of  dental  surgery,  and 
Adrienne  Au,  husband  and  wife;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

S.  227.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Tung 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  228.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Thoman 
Hulmut  Hofmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  M. 
Hendley,  of  Harmons.  MD;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Dickinson,  ND:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  231.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Neurofibromatosis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR; 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  add  a  new  subsection 
dealing  with  exchanges  and  rentals  of 
names  from  donor  lists  and  membership 
lists;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
coins  In  commemoration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     ROTH     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  make  the  trade  laws  more  equitable 
and  to  expand  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Denton.     Mr.     Helms,     and     Mr. 

Symms): 

S.   235.   A  bill  to  amend  title  5,   United 

States  Code,  to  prohibit  employment  In  civil 

service  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of 

any  individual   required  to  register  under 

the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  who  has 

not  yet   registered:   to  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byro,   Mr.    Heinz,   Mr.   Cokxn,   Mr. 
Hefun,    Mr.     Kennedy,     and    BIr. 
Levin): 
S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  relief  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  rule;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THITRMOND  (for  himself.  Ui. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.     Simpson,     Mr.     Abdnor,     Mr. 
Chiles,   Mr.   Domenici,  Mr.   Helms, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Nitnn,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.     Cochran,     Mr.     Trible,     Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  238.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for  col- 
lateral review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THXHIMOND  (for  himself,  Mr 
DeConcini,  Mr.  E^st,  Mr.  Grassley 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec 
TER,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr 
Helms,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Denton,    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    John 
STON,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  239.  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S.  240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  savings 
time    commence    each    year   on    the    first 
Sunday    in    March    rather    than    the    last 
Sunday  In  April;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  241.  A  bill  to  change  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

S.  242.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Retirement  Act  of  1984;"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  243.  A  bill  to  reduce  individual  Income 
tax  rates,  to  increase  savings  of  individuals, 
to  broaden  the  Income  tax  base,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscKwiTz,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  244.  A  bill  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  income  the  amount  of  farm 
loss  which  may  be  deducted  against  non- 
farm  income  by  high  income  taxpayers  in 
competition  with  full-time,  family-sized 
farm  operators;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  EIast,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 


8.  245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  contemporaneous  records  be  kept  to 
substantiate  certain  deductions  and  credits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  246.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Lyn 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  247.  A  bill  to  allow  the  SUte  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  use  the  proceeds  of  veterans'  mort- 
gage l>onds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
replacing  mortgages  of  veterans  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  veterans'  t>ond  financing 
because  of  a  court  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  State's  borrowing  power:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

S.  248.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress  by  10  percent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  price  support  for  the 
1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  wool,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 

S.  251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
rules  relating  to  imputed  interest  and  as- 
sumption of  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

S.  252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit,  SD, 
Pumping  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program,  SD:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  253.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Central  South  DakoU  Water 
Supply  System  (CENDAK  unit)  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program,  SD;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 

S.  254.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Guat  Sia  Sy, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  Dlonisia  Atienze  Sy, 
M.D.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Eric 
liOrd:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  256.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jabbar 
Attou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Vojislav  Rankovlc,  Stanislaw  Rankovic,  hus- 
band and  wife:  and  WlUlam  Rankovic,  Jr., 
and  Natalie  Rankovic,  their  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Senen  Maca- 
linao  Barlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danporth,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Simon  ): 

S.  259.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  stable  relationships  among  communities, 
professional  sports  teams  and  leagues  smd  in 
the  successful  operation  of  such  teams  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 


Grassley,    Mr.    Ddrenberger,    Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
QUAYLE,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr.  John- 
ston,   Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr.    Ford, 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr.   Abdnor,   Mr.   EIast, 
Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Bumpers,    Mr.    Cochran,    and    Mr. 
Melcher): 
S.  280.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  sub- 
stantiation requirement*  of  section  274(d)  of 
such  Code  may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  pas- 
senger automobiles   and   other  transporta- 
tion property,  if  the  taxpayer  provides  sub- 
stantial evidence  other  than  contemporane- 
ous records:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    GARN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini,   Mr.    Denton,    Mr.    East,    Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Geassley,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 
LucAR.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky): 
S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  English 
language:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mi.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
BuROiCK,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Domenici,    Mr.    Metzenbaotm,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Chiles,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    John- 
ston, Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Dodd,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr,  Bradley, 
Mr.  Chapee,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1985  as  "National  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Awareness  Month;"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Matsunaca,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

SlTVENS): 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1985  as  the  "Year  of  Social  Security;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Make-A-Wish  Month;"  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  Res.  42.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  delay  Implementation  of  the 
requirement  that  taxpayers  keep  contempo- 
raneous records  of  their  use  of  certain  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Mdrkowski.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr  Symms): 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Senate  to  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens for  his  service  as  assistant  Republican 
leader  and  his  service  to  the  Senate;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  allow  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  by  agreement  upon  a  vote  of 
four-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  limit  time  on  the 
motion  to  proceed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  46.  Resolution  to  provide  a  general 
requirement  that  amendments  be  germane 
or  relevant;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  47.  Resolution  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  overturn  a  ruling  that  an  amendment  is 
nongermane  or  to  hold  an  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  when  submitted  to  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
policy  of  separate  development  and  the 
forced  relocation  of  South  African  blacks  to 
designated  "homelands"  is  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  American  values  and  interna- 
tionally recognized  principles  of  human 
rights  and  should  be  discontinued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  and  Mr.  An- 
drews): 
S.  213.  A  bill  to  provide  State  and 
local   governments   greater   flexibility 
and  self-determination   in   addressing 
how  specific  highway  needs  can  best 
l)e  met;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

PROVIDIMC  STATE  AKD  LOCAL  GOVEmOfEHTS 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  USING  HIGHWAY  fTJNDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
provide  State  and  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  and  self-determina- 
tion in  addressing  their  specific  high- 
way needs.  This  legislation  is  Identical 
to  a  measure  (S.  2738)  I  sponsored  In 
the  98th  Congress,  together  with  Sen- 
ators HoLLiNGS  and  Andrews.  I  am 
pleased  that  they  are  again  joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  proposal  in  the 
99th  Congress,  and  I  invite  my  other 
Senate  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns State   and   local   officials   have 


voiced  to  me  is  that  the  States  do  not 
have  sufficient  flexibility  to  obligate 
their  respective  apportionments  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  in  a 
manner  that  adequately  addresses 
their  most  pressing  highway  needs. 
Under  current  law.  fimds  authorized 
to  be  expended  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  highway 
systems,  and  the  so-called  interstate  4- 
R  work— interstate  resurfacing,  resto- 
ration. rehabiliUtion.  and  reconstruc- 
tion—are apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  statutory  formulas 
contained  in  23  U.S.C.  104.  WhUe  this 
same  section  does  allow  for  some  lati- 
tude in  transferring  funds  from  one 
system  or  category  to  another,  such 
transfers  are  very  limited  and  do  not 
allow  the  SUtes  the  flexibility  they 
need. 

This  lack  of  flexibility  affects  all 
States  to  varying  degrees,  but  the 
highway  fimding  situation  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  especially 
illustrative  of  the  general  problem.  In 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  well 
over  one-half  of  the  estimated  Feder- 
al-aid apportionments  through  fiscal 
year  1986  will  be  earmarked  for  Inter- 
state construction  and  4-R  work.  In 
fact,  expected  funding  for  just  the  4-R 
work  on  South  Carolina's  772  miles  of 
interstate  highways  is  more  than  the 
combined  total  expected  for  both  con- 
struction and  4-R  work  on  the  6,737 
miles  of  Federal-aid  primary  and 
urban  systems.  On  a  per-mile  basis, 
the  expected  interstate  4-R  funding  is 
about  nine  times  the  expected  total 
for  both  construction  and  4-R  work  on 
the  primary  and  urban  systems. 

The  limited  flexibility  allowed  under 
current  law  simply  does  not  recognize 
nor  address  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  most  pressing  highway 
needs  in  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  are  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  urban  systems.  In  many  instances, 
the  upgrading  of  Federal-aid  primary 
and  urban  highways  is  more  urgently 
needed  than  some  4-R  work  on  the 
interstate  system. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  the  reality  that  the 
Federal-aid  apportionments  for  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  systems, 
and  for  4-R  work,  do  not  always  ad- 
dress the  specific  highway  needs  of 
each  individual  State.  Under  my  blU, 
the  Federal-aid  highway  apportion- 
ments of  the  States  would  be  calculat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
today.  However,  rather  than  funds 
being  specifically  earmarked  for  use 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  systems,  and  for  4-R  work. 
States  would  be  free  to  allocate  the 
total  of  their  apportionments  for  all 
four  of  these  categories  among  any 
one  or  all  of  these  four  categories  as 
their  Individual  needs  require. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  State  and  local  officials  are 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  needs 


of  their  citizens  on  matters  of  this 
nature  than  either  the  Congress  or 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
Whenever  practicable.  I  believe  it  is 
best  that  the  Federal  Government 
defer  to  the  judgment  and  decisions  of 
State  and  local  officials  in  allocating 
scarce  financial  resources  among  com- 
peting program  needs  within  their  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  would 
give  States  and  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  and  self-determina- 
tion in  addressing  how  their  specific 
highway  needs  can  best  to  met. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  early  dasrs  of  the  99th  Congress, 
this  body  will  bring  before  it  many 
major  bills,  including  those  badly 
needed  to  reduce  the  deficit.  One  piece 
of  legislation  that  must  be  given  Im- 
mediate consideration  Is  the  Interstate 
cost  estimate.  Without  this,  over  $7 
billion  in  highway  funds  will  continue 
to  be  kept  in  limbo,  while  necessary 
construction  and  repair  work  goes 
undone. 

Apart  from  this  important  task, 
there  is  one  revision  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  that  I  believe  would 
improve  it  substantially.  Specifically, 
this  relates  to  the  bUl  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor,  would  eliminate  the  re- 
strictions on  a  State  shifting  Federal 
highway  construction  funds  from  one 
system  into  another,  where  there  may 
be  particular  problems.  Under  current 
law.  such  a  transfer  is  difficult  If  not 
impossible,  limiting  how  each  State 
uses  its  highway  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  in  any  way  change  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  allocates  primary,  sec- 
ondary, urban,  and  Interstate  4-R 
funds  to  the  States.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  reduction  In  the  total 
Eunount  of  highway  dollars  available 
to  each  State.  This  legislation  would 
only  enhance  the  abUity  of  our  scarce 
Federal  dollars  to  be  directed  to  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  after  consul- 
tations with  the  leadership  in  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  and 
the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Works.  This  earlier  proposal 
garnered  some  attention  from  interest- 
ed parties,  but  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  new 
year  and  new  Congress  will  bring  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  proceed  with 


the  planning,  designing,  engineering, 
and  construction  of  the  Charleston 
Harbor  deepening  project:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

CHARLESTON  HARBOR  DEEPENING  PROJECT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
joined  by  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Rollings.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  deepening  of  Charleston 
Harbor  In  Charleston.  SC.  This  impor- 
tant port  project  has  l)een  under  study 
since  before  1967.  Phase  I  studies  of 
the  project  were  originally  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1976;  however,  imple- 
mentation was  delayed  pending  reas- 
sessment of  several  older  projects.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Charleston  Harbor 
deepening  project  has  since  been 
caught  in  the  logjam  which  has  devel- 
oped over  water  resource  legislation. 

This  legislation  would  deepen  the 
channel  of  Charleston  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $76.1  million. 
The  chaiuiel  is  currently  authorized  at 
a  depth  of  35  feet.  This  means  that 
ships  calling  at  the  port  must  draw  no 
more  than  31  feet,  in  order  to  safely 
navigate  the  channel.  In  light  of  the 
large  size  of  ships  routinely  plying  the 
world's  oceans  and  calling  at  American 
ports,  it  is  important  that  our  Nation 
not  fall  further  behind  in  port  devel- 
opment. 

The  Port  of  Charleston  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant component  of  our  world  trade 
posture.  In  1981,  customs  revenue  in 
Charleston  was  approximately  S150 
million.  Maritime  Administration  fig- 
ures for  calendar  year  1983  rank 
Charleston  third  in  containerized 
cargo  for  the  east  and  gulf  coasts.  It  is 
ranked  seventh  nationally  In  this 
cargo  volume  category. 

Charleston  Is  a  rapidly  growing  port, 
and,  if  this  project  Is  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward, this  growth  will  be  even  greater 
in  the  future.  In  addition,  customs  rev- 
enue receipts  are  expected  to  rise  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  volumes  of  cargo 
which  will  move  through  the  port. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  by  introducing  this  bill,  I 
am  not  ignoring  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive water  resource  legislation.  It  is 
my  plan  to  continue  to  work  diligently 
to  secure  passage  of  such  a  bill.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  Charles- 
ton Harbor  deepening  project  be  au- 
thorized, either  through  enactment  of 
my  bill  or  through  inclusion  in  a  more 
comprehensive  water  project  measure, 
during  this  Congress. 

Provisions  authorizing  this  particu- 
lar project  were  contained  in  both 
H.R.  3678,  the  House  omnibus  water 
resource  bill,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
water  resource  bill,  S.  1739,  during  the 
98th  Congress.  This  is  an  important, 
high-priority  project,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
swift  enactment  of  appropriate  au- 
thorizing legislation. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  join  my  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  Thurmond,  in  sponsor- 
ing the  Important  blU  we  present 
today.  Our  bill  will  authorize  the  deep- 
ening of  Charleston  Harbor.  Charles- 
ton is  my  hometown  and  I  know  first 
hand  the  need  for  this  project.  It's 
total  cost  is  $76,100,000.  This  Is  an  on- 
going project.  Mr.  President,  first 
under  study  in  1967.  The  initial  stud- 
ies associated  with  the  project  were 
authorized  in  1976,  but  they  have  not 
been  implemented  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  chief  among  them  the  need  to 
reassess  several  older  projects.  And, 
since  those  initial  delays,  additional 
problems  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
delays  In  congressional  approval  of 
water  resource  legislation. 

What  we  propose  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  authorize  the  deepening  of 
the  Charleston  channel  to  a  depth  of 
40  feet.  Present  authorization  permits 
a  depth  of  only  35  feet.  And,  in  order 
to  safely  navigate  the  channel  ships 
now  must  draw  a  depth  of  no  more 
than  31  feet.  Without  the  additional 
depth  provided  by  this  project,  Mr. 
President.  Charleston  Harbor  will  fall 
further  and  further  behind,  and  an 
important  resource  for  South  Caroli- 
na, the  region,  and  the  Nation  will  be 
lost.  We  must  obtain  the  additional 
depth  if  we  are  going  to  accommodate 
the  larger  and  larger  ships  that  are 
routinely,  and  Increasingly,  providing 
the  bulk  of  the  merchant  marine  ca- 
pacity of  the  world. 

My  colleague  has  already  presented 
an  impressive  set  of  statistics  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  Charleston  enjoys  an 
impressive  rank  as  a  port  of  call  for 
our  Nation.  And,  Just  as  significant  is 
the  rapid  growth  It  has  made.  It's 
growth  and  future  development  mean 
much  to  the  economic  growth,  not 
only  of  the  region,  but  the  entire 
Nation.  With  the  additional  depth  we 
seek,  we  expect  the  rate  of  growth  to 
increase  even  more  dramatically  in  the 
future  than  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
past. 

It's  imperative  that  the  Charleston 
Harbor  deepening  project  be  author- 
ized, Mr.  I>resldent,  and  the  action  we 
take  today  signals  our  Intention  to 
work  persistently  toward  that  goal. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  gaining  swift  approval  of 
this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  rules  relating  to  Imputed  in- 
terest and  assumption  of  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

IKPtmD  INTEREST  AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  LOANS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  perma- 
nently resolve  the  imputed  Interest 
rate  problems  created  in  the  1984  Tax 
Act. 


We  have  some  breathing  room  on 
the  infliction  of  high  imputed  interest 
on  seller-financed  property  sales— still 
a  little  more  than  5  months  lintil  July 
1,  when  time  runs  out  on  a  legislated 
delay  adopted  by  Congress.  That  delay 
blocks  the  high  imputed  rates  required 
to  go  into  effect  January  1  by  the  1984 
Tax  Act. 

As  the  final  days  of  Congress  were 
slipping  by  last  October,  the  Senate 
still  had  not  taken  action  to  correct 
the  seller-financed  property  sales  con- 
tained in  the  1984  Tax  Act. 

At  that  time,  there  were  two  ap- 
proaches available  to  us  for  corrective 
action.  One  would  have  repealed  the 
1984  provisions,  leaving  everyone 
where  they  were  prior  to  enactment  of 
that  tax  bill.  This  approach  has  the 
simplicity  of  leaving  imputed  interest 
law  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  3  years. 

The  second  approach  was  to  pass 
amendments  that  were  easily  under- 
stood and  workable,  leaving  assumable 
loans  alone  by  not  causing  them  to  be 
renegotiated  and  imputed  interest  ap- 
plied, and  exempting  the  first  $2  mil- 
lion of  any  seller-financed  sales  of 
homes,  land  and  small  business  prop- 
erty. That  Is  about  what  Congress  fi- 
nally agreed  upon,  but  just  until  July 
1  of  this  year  when  we  must  have  a 
permanent  law  adopted. 

Unless  we  change  the  1984  tax  law 
by  July  1  there  will  be  very  few  seller- 
financed  property  sales.  That  means 
that  any  estimate  of  revenue  gained 
by  the  new  1984  Tax  Act  provisions  on 
imputed  interest  rates  likely  would  be 
greatly  overestimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  because  it  blithely  as- 
sumes that  the  same  historic  level  of 
seller-financed  property  sales  will  con- 
tinue. That  would  not  be  the  case 
under  the  1984  law  because  it  will  be  a 
very  rare  person  indeed  who  wiU  find 
It  sensible  to  sell  property  on  a  con- 
tract that  will  make  the  seller  liable 
for  income  tax  based  on  imputed  inter- 
est income  that  the  seller  has  never  re- 
ceived. 

Sellers  simply  will  not  be  able  to  fi- 
nance sales  on  that  kind  of  a  basis. 
Buyers  will  have  to  find  other  types  of 
financing  that  will  doubtlessly  result 
in  higher  interest,  and  if  the  buyers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  inter- 
est, the  sale  just  will  not  be  made. 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimate  of  a 
revenue  loss  of  $2.2  billion  if  the  provi- 
sion were  repealed  is  a  false  estimate, 
more  worthy  of  fiction  than  fact. 

This  bill  corrects  the  imputed  inter- 
est rate  problems  created  by  the  1984 
Tax  Act  by  providing  for  a  simple  two- 
tier  approach  to  imputed  interest  rates 
similar  to  the  one  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  temporary  legis- 
lation passed  last  October. 

The  first  tier  applies  to  debt 
amounts  up  to  $2  million.  In  these 
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smaller  property  sales,  the  bill  permits 
the  seller  to  set  the  interest  payments 
at  9  percent,  which  was  the  interest 
rate  permitted  prior  to  passage  of  the 
1984  Tax  Act.  The  bill  also  permits  in- 
terest rates  of  less  than  9  percent  to 
be  written  into  the  contract  should 
commercial  interest  rates  drop  sub- 
stantially from  current  levels.  An  in- 
terest rate  equal  to  80  percent  of 
Treasury  rates  may  be  used  if  that 
would  result  in  a  rate  less  than  9  per- 
cent. 

If  these  requirements  are  not  met  in 
seller-financed  property  sales  with 
debt  of  less  than  $2  million,  then  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  impute  an 
interest  rate  to  the  seller-financer  of 
10  percent,  or  100  percent  of  applica- 
ble Federal  Treasury  rates,  whichever 
is  lower. 

The  second  tier  deals  with  debt 
amounts  above  $2  million.  For  loan 
amounts  exceeding  $2  million  the 
seller  is  permitted  to  write  an  interest 
rate  equal  to  80  of  Treasury  rates  into 
the  contract.  If  that  requirement  is 
not  meant,  then  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  impute  an  inter- 
est rate  to  the  seller  equal  to  100  per- 
cent of  Federal  rates. 

Further,  sellers  are  permitted  to 
blend  interest  rates  permitted  for 
amounts  under  $2  million  with  the  in- 
terest rates  required  for  amounts  over 
$2  million,  so  that  in  fact  the  test  rate 
would  never  actually  reach  80  percent 
of  Treasury  rates,  nor  would  the  im- 
puted rate  ever  reach  100  percent  of 
Treasury  rates. 

The  bill  contains  language  to  insure 
that  sales  involving  loan  assumption 
are  left  as  they  were  before  the  1984 
Tax  Act.  There  was  no  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  1984  Tax  Act  on  loan  as- 
sumptions, but  there  was  some  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  which 
alluded  to  seller  financing  where  loan 
assumptions  were  involved.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  stated  that  it  be- 
lieves that  this  is  sufficient  to  give  it 
authority  to  require  that  in  deals 
where  there  is  a  loan  assumption,  the 
interest  rates  on  the  assumed  loan 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  new  im- 
puted interest  rates  in  the  1984  Tax 
Act.  This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
new  imputed  interest  rates  are  not  to 
apply  to  existing  loan  assumptions. 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  a  section  of 
the  1984  Tax  Act  that  took  away  the 
purchaser's  right  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  any  imputed  interest  that  is 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  seller. 
Prior  to  the  1984  Tax  Act,  if  the  seller 
were  imputed  an  interest  rate  for  tax 
purposes  higher  than  the  rate  written 
into  the  contract,  then  the  purchaser 
was  permitted  to  take  tax  deductions 
for  interest  payments  associated  with 
the  contract  equal  to  the  imputed 
rate.  However,  with  the  passage  of  the 
1984  act.  purchasers  were  limited  to 
deducting  the  amount  of  interest 
stated  in  the  contract,  no  matter  what 


higher  interest  rate  was  deemed  to  be 
income  to  the  seller— thus  setting  up 
an  imbalance  between  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  seller  and  purchaser.  I 
don't  believe  this  is  right,  and  this  bill 
will  restore  tax  neutrality  to  seller-fi- 
nanced transactions. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  two-tier 
system  for  imputed  interest  rates  sug- 
gested by  the  House  in  its  temporary 
provisions  last  fall  makes  sense.  I  have 
made  that  the  basis  of  my  bill  and  I 
hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
give  it  serious  and  early  consideration 
this  year  so  that  we  can  get  the  imput- 
ed interest  rate  problem  behind  us  and 
restore  the  usefulness  of  seller  financ- 
ing in  the  sales  of  real  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  as  well  as  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    IMPITED    INTEREST    A.ND    LOAN    AS- 
Sl'MPTION  RULES  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  483  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  In- 
terest on  certain  deferred  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(e),  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  TiESTiNC  Rate  and  iMPCTATioit  Rate 
DETiifEO.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Testihc  rate.— 

"(A)  Ik  CEifERAL.— The  term  'testing  rate' 
means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  lessor  of— 

"(I)  9  percent,  or 

"(II)  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(ii)  if  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$2,000,000.  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $2,000,000.  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

■■(B)  Excess.- For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  is  the  excess  of  80  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  determined 
under  section  1274  (d)  over  9  percent. 

"(2)  Imputation  rate.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'imputation 
rate'  means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(i)  the  lessor  of— 

"(I)  10  percent,  or 

"(ID  100  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(11)  If  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$2,000,000.  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $2,000,000.  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

"'(B)  Excess.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  Is  the  excess  of  100  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  determined 
under  section  1274  (d)  over  10  percent. 


""(4)  Borrowed  AMOtnfT.— For  purposes  oJ 
this  subsection,  the  term  "borrowed  amount' 
means  the  stated  principal  amount. 

"(5)  Aggregation  rules.- For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  all  sales  or  exchanges  which  are  part 
of  the  same  transaction  (or  a  series  of  relat- 
ed transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  one  sale 
or  exchange,  and 

"(B)  all  debt  instruments  arising  from  the 
same  transaction  (or  a  series  of  related 
transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  one  debt  in- 
strument. 

"(g)  Assumptions  or  Loans.— 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  section  1274  and  483  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  shall  not  apply  to 
any  debt  instrument  by  reason  of  an  as- 
sumption of  such  instrument. 

(b)  Repeal  op  Certain  Original  Issue 
Discount  Rules  por  Certain  Personal  Use 
Loans.— Section  1275  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  borrower  of  certain  loans  for  per- 
sonal use)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  483  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing total  unstated  Interest)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "discount  rate" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""equal  to  the 
imputation  rate." 

(2)  Section  483  (c)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  payments  to  which  section  ap- 
plies) is  amended  by  striking  out  "110  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  deter- 
mined under  section  1274  (d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""the  testing  rate"'. 

(3)  Section  1274  (b)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  determination  of  present  value) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  by  using  the  imputation  rate." 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1274  (c)  of 
such  Code  (defining  testing  amount)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""110  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  testing  rate". 

(5)  Section  1274  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
determination  of  Issue  pri(%)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Depinitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Testing  and  Imputation  rates.— The 
terms  "testing  rate"  and  "imputation  rate" 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 483(f). 

"(2)  Loan  Assumptions.— For  rules  relat- 
ing to  assumptions  of  certain  loans,  see  sec- 
tion 483(g). 

"(3)  Cash  method  of  accounting.— In  the 
case  of  any  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
used  in  the  active  business  of  farming  and  in 
which  the  borrowed  amount  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000- 

"(1)  this  section  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(11)  Interest  on  the  obligation  issued  in 
connection  with  such  sale  or  exchange  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  by  both  buyer  and 
seller  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting. 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
rules  to  prevent  the  mismatching  of  interest 
income  and  interest  deductions  in  connec- 
tion with  obligations  on  which  interest  is 
computed  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting  under  clause 
(ii)." 

SEC.  I.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  on  or  after 
the  earlier  of— 


(1)  July  1.  1985.  or 

(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

IMPU^TED  Interest  Rate  Bill,  Secttion-by- 
Section  Analysis 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  establishes  the 
test  rates  and  imputed  rates  for  two  tiers  of 
transactions: 

A.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  does  not  exceed  $2  million,  the  ap- 
plicable test  rate  shall  be  9  percent  or  80 
percent  of  applicable  Federal  rates  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1274(d)  of  the  code, 
whichever  is  lower. 

B.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  does  not  exceed  $2  million,  the  ap- 
plicable imputed  rate  shall  be  10  percent  or 
100  percent  of  applicable  Federal  rates  as 
determined  under  section  1274(d)  of  the 
code,  whichever  is  lower. 

C.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  exceeds  $2  million,  the  applicable 
test  rate  shall  be  a  blend  of  the  rate  under 
(A)  above,  and  80  percent  of  applicable  Fed- 
eral rates  as  determined  under  section 
1274(d)  for  the  loan  amount  in  excess  of  $2 
million. 

O.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  exceeds  $2  million,  the  applicable 
imputed  rate  shall  be  a  blend  of  the  rate 
under  (B)  above,  and  100  percent  of  applica- 
ble Federal  rates  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1274(d)  for  the  loan  amount  in  excess 
of  $2  million. 

E.  All  loan  amounts  from  a  single  transac- 
tion or  series  of  related  transactions  will  be 
aggregated  for  purposes  of  determining  losm 
amounts. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  prohibits  the 
application  of  the  original  issue  discount  or 
imputed  interest  rules  enacted  in  the  1984 
Tax  Act  In  cases  of  loan  assumptions. 

The  third  part  of  this  bill  repeals  Section 
1275(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Sec- 
tion 1275(b)  of  the  Code,  which  was  added 
by  the  1984  Tax  Act.  limits  the  amount  of 
interest  expense  a  purchaser  of  personal  use 
property  may  deduct  for  tax  purposes  to  the 
amount  actually  written  in  the  sales  con- 
tract, even  though  a  higher  interest  rate  for 
tax  purposes  is  imputed  to  the  seller.  Prior 
to  the  1984  Tax  Act.  the  purchaser  was  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  imputed 
interest  for  tax  purposes. 

The  last  portion  of  this  bill  makes  needed 
conforming  amendments  because  of  the 
interrelation  of  sections  of  the  Code  dealing 
with  Original  Issue  Discount  rules  and  Im- 
puted Interest  Rate  rules.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  231.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

national  commission  on 
neurofibromatosis 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  In- 
troduce legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neurofibroma- 
tosis. 

Neurofibromatosis  [NF]  is  the  most 
common  neurological  genetic  disorder, 
affecting  an  estimated  100,000  people 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  1  in  3,000  people  have  this  pro- 
gressive genetic  disorder  which  results 
in  abnormal  development  of  neural 
tumors.  The  disease  usually  appears  in 
childhood,  although  it  can  appear  as 
late  as  age  50,  with  the  following  pro- 


gressive symptoms:  Small  and  large 
pressure  sensitive  tumors  just  under 
the  skin,  severe  curvature  of  the  spine, 
enlargement  and  deformation  of 
bones,  tumors  on  the  auditory  nerves 
resulting  in  deafness,  tumors  on  the 
optic  nerve  resulting  in  loss  of  sight, 
and  tumors  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  frequently  resulting  in  epilepsy, 
retardation  and  death.  In  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
tumors  become  cancerous. 

Research  has  determined  that  NP  is 
inherited  from  one  parent  in  about  50 
percent  of  the  cases.  The  other  cases, 
however,  are  caused  by  a  sporadic  mu- 
tation of  the  genes.  To  date  almost 
nothing  is  known  about  the  causes  of 
this  mutation,  and  there  is  no  effec- 
tive treatment  for  NF  other  than  sur- 
gical intervention  in  the  growth  of  the 
tumors,  which  may  grow  back. 
national  commission 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, NF  is  perhaps  the  most  over- 
looked serious  disorder  of  our  time. 
Recently,  attention  has  been  focused 
on  NF  as  a  result  of  the  theatrical  and 
motion  picture  productions  of  "The 
Elephant  Man,"  the  true  story  of  John 
Merrick's  struggle  with  the  most 
severe  case  of  NF  ever  recorded.  That 
attention,  however,  will  not  replace 
the  needed  coordination  and  focus  of 
our  research  efforts  provided  by  a  na- 
tional commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  would  establish  an 
independent  commission  of  20  mem- 
bers, organized,  operating  and  report- 
ing within  a  24-month  period,  with  an 
authorization  of  $1  million.  The  Com- 
mission is  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  research  and  education  on  NF 
and  the  needed  services  for  people 
with  NF  and  their  families.  There  is 
currently  research  going  on  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  at 
other  institutions  across  the  coimtry. 
But  the  coordination  and  funding  for 
this  research  is  severely  lacking.  A 
commission  is  needed  to  coordinate 
the  work  done  so  far  and  to  plan  for 
needed  future  research.  As  we  have 
done  with  other  major  diseases,  we 
need  to  formulate  a  national  policy  for 
dealing  with  NF. 

I  believe  a  national  commission  is  a 
necessary  step  in  our  battle  against 
NF,  and  I  therefore  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  new 
subsection  dealing  with  exchanges  and 
rentals  of  names  from  donor  lists  of 
membership  lists;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

rentals  op  names  from  donor  lists  or 
membership  USTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  introducing  a  bill  that  will  correct 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  so-called 
unrelated  business  income  provisions 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  be- 
lieve most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  this  issue.  It  deals  with 
whether  or  not  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion—like the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Red  Cross,  and  so  forth— is  tax- 
able on  money  received  from  the 
rental  of  a  mailing  list,  or  when  they 
exchange  lists  with  another  tax- 
exempt  entity. 

The  provisions  in  the  Tax  Code  deal- 
ing with  luirelated  business  income  are 
there  for  a  good  reason,  Mr,  President. 
They  operate  to  tax  an  otherwise  tax- 
exempt  entity  when  it  engages  in  an 
activity  "unrelated"  to  its  charitable 
purpose.  The  reason  is  clear— if  the  or- 
ganization is  essentially  competing 
with  private  companies,  which  are  tax- 
able, then  in  order  to  prevent  the 
charity  from  having  an  advantage,  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  taxable  entity 
on  that  specific  activity.  Under  section 
513(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business  of  a 
tax-exempt  entity  is  defined  as:  "any 
trade  or  business  the  conduct  of  which 
is  not  substantially  related  to  the  exer- 
cise or  performance  by  such  organiza- 
tion of  its  charitable,  educational,  reli- 
gious, or  other  nonprofit  purpose  and 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its 
exemption." 

With  regard  to  mailing  lists,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  [IRS]  and  the 
Court  of  Claims— in  the  1981  case  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  v.  United 
States,  650  F.2d  1128— have  ruled  that 
the  sale,  rental,  or  exchange  of  a  mail- 
ing list  is  not  "substantially  related" 
to  the  organization's  charitable  func- 
tion, and  therefore,  taxable  under  the 
UBTI  provisions. 

It's  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  result  is  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended in  enacting  these  provisions. 
Therefore,  the  bill  I'm  introducing 
today  would  provide  that  tax-exempt 
entities— contributions  to  which  are 
tax-deductible  under  section  170— 
don't  have  income  on  the  rental  or  ex- 
change of  their  mailing  lists.  The  bill 
doesn't  cover  the  sale  of  a  list. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  similar  to  S. 
825,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wallop,  in  the 
last  Congress.  Also,  it's  similar  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  tax  bill 
last  year,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  but  dropped  in  conference 
with  the  House.  A  similar  bill  is  being 
introduced  this  week  in  the  House  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  most  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  this  coimtry  rely,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  contributions  for 
their  very  existence.  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  have  a  steady  stream  of 
contributions,  so  the  organization  can 
carry  out  its  important  work,  is 
through    an    up-to-date    mailing    list. 
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Since  the  maintenance  of  a  good  mail- 
ing list  Is  of  critical  importance,  and 
since  there  is  a  certain  ra<,e  of  attrition 
among  donors,  it  is  essential  that 
these  organizations  be  allowed  to  ex- 
change lists,  and  rent  lists  to  each 
other,  without  incurring  tax  liability 
under  the  UBTI  provisions.  The  ex- 
change and  rental  of  the  lists  isn't 
done  to  make  money— it's  done  to  keep 
an  up-to-date  list  for  continued  fund- 
raising.  As  such,  I  don't  know  how 
these  activities  could  be  anything  but 
"substantially  related"  to  the  ongoing 
activities  of  the  charity. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I'm  told  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  that 
many  commercial  mailers  don't  object 
to  this  bill.  Since  the  effect  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  mailers  is  frequently  given 
as  an  argument  against  this  measure,  I 
think  their  position  needs  to  be  noted 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  simple:  It's 
very  important  to  many  tax-exempt 
entities;  and  I  think  it  will  reverse 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  incorrect 
result.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  careful- 
ly consider  this  measure  and  join  me 
in  this  effort,  and  I  hope  we  can  have 
this  measure  enacted  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  k>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  232 

Be  it  enetcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  513  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)    EXCHAMGES    AKD    RENTALS    OF    NaMES 

From  Donor  Lists  or  Mekbership  Lists.— 
In  the  case  of  an  organization  described  in 
section  501  contributions  to  which  are  de- 
ductible under  section  170.  the  term  unre- 
lated trade  or  business'  does  not  Include  any 
trade  or  business  of  such  an  organization 
which  consists  of  exchanging  or  renting 
names  and  addresses  of  donors  to.  or  mem- 
bers of.  such  organization." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

STATUE  OF  UBERTY— EIXIS  ISLAND 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  minting  of  coins  to  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

It  was  99  years  ago  that  France  pre- 
sented the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the 
United  States  as  a  gift  in  celebration 
of  our  centenial.  In  1886,  this  gift  rep- 


resented an  astounding  technological 
achievement  and  was  symbolic  of  the 
founding  principles  of  the  United 
States. 

For  millions  of  people  seekuig  free- 
dom from  oppression,  freedom  of  op- 
portunity, and/or  freedom  from  want, 
the  first  sight  of  America  was  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Their  first  steps  on 
American  soil  were  at  the  National  Im- 
migration Center  on  Ellis  Island  near 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  For  my  relatives 
coming  over  from  Italy,  the  view  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  passage 
through  the  EHlis  Island  Immigration 
Center  were  memories  that  fanned  the 
flames  of  freedom. 

Today,  99  years  later,  another  as- 
tounding tecnnological  achievement  is 
taking  place  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
being  restored.  This  project  Is  planned 
for  completion  in  time  for  Lady  Liber- 
ty's 100th  birthday.  Incidentally,  the 
rehabilitation  is  being  financed  solely 
with  private  funds. 

My  legislation  will  require  the  mint- 
ing of  three  different  coins;  a  $5  piece, 
$1  piece,  and  a  half-dollar  piece.  The 
$5  coin  will  represent  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  The  $1  coin  will  be  emblemat- 
ic of  Ellis  Island,  and  the  half-dollar 
will  highlight  the  important  contribu- 
tion made  by  America's  immigrants. 

My  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint  up 
to  500,000  commemorative  Statue  of 
Liberty  coins  in  1986  with  a  face  val'ie 
of  $5  each.  The  bUl  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
up  to  10  million  $1  pieces  commemo- 
rating ^lis  Island  and  25  million  half- 
dollar  pieces  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  America's  immigrants.  The 
coins  may  be  minted  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985,  but  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  are  two  of  the  greatest 
treasures  of  our  Nation.  The  private 
sector  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  restored  to  its  original 
beauty.  My  bill  assures  that,  through 
the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins. 
Lady  Liberty's  birthday  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Commemora- 
tive Coin  Act". 

COIN  SPECIFICATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary  ")  shall  Issue  not  more  than 


500,000  five  dollar  coins  which  shall  weigh 
8.359  grams,  have  a  diameter  of  0.850 
Inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent  gold 
and  10  percent  alloy. 

(2)  7*he  design  of  such  five  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  On  each  such  five  dollar 
coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  coin  an  inscription  of  the  year 
19M,  and  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Liber- 
ty". "In  Ood  We  Trust".  "United  SUtes  of 
America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  not  more 
than  ten  million  one  dollar  coins  which 
shall  weigh  26.73  grams,  have  a  diameter  of 
1.500  Inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent 
silver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  dollar  coins  shall 
be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  Ellis  Island  as  a 
gateway  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 
each  such  dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  1986.  and  inscriptions  of  the 
words  "Liberty".  "In  Ood  We  Trust", 
"United  States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluri- 
bus Unum". 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  twenty-five  million  half  dollar  coins 
which  shall  be  minted  to  the  specifications 
for  half  dollar  coins  contained  In  section 
51 12(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  half  dollar  coinr 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  contributions  of 
immigrants  to  America.  On  each  such  half 
dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the 
year  1986,  and  inscriptions  of  the  words 
"Uberty",  "In  God  We  Trust",  "United 
States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(d)  The  coins  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  legal  tender  as  provided  In  section  5103 
of  Title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SOURCES  OP  BUIXION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain 
sliver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  Act 
from  stocks  of  silver  held  by  the  Secretary 
or  from  any  other  federally  owned  stocks  of 
silver. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  gold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  existing 
law. 

DESIGN  OP  THE  COINS 

Sec.  4.  The  design  for  each  coin  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  nne  Arts. 

SALE  OF  THE  COINS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  coins  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  de- 
signing and  issuing  such  coins  (including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
costs  of  such  sales. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid 
orders  for  the  coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  coins.  Sales  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the 
benefit  of  prepayment. 

(d)  All  sales  shall  include  a  surcharge  of 
$35  per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins.  S7  per 
coin  for  the  one  dollar  coins,  and  S2  for  the 
half  dollar  coins. 

ISSUANCE  OF  THE  COINS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  gold  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  proof  quality  only 


and  shall  be  struck  at  no  more  than  one  fa- 
cility of  the  United  SUtes  Mint. 

(b)  The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  issued  In 
uncirculated  and  proof  qualities,  provided 
that  not  more  than  one  facility  of  the 
United  SUtes  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  particular  combination  of  denomination 
and  quality. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  issue  the  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  beginning  October  1, 
1985. 

(d)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  under  this 
Act  after  December  31,  1986. 

general  WAIVER  OF  PROCUREMENT 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  No  provision  of  law  governing  pro- 
curement or  public  contracts  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  person  entering  into  a  con- 
tract under  the  authority  of  this  Act  from 
complying  with  any  law  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURCHARGES 

Sec.  8.  All  surcharges,  which  are  received 
by  the  SecreUry  from  the  sale  of  coins 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  promptly  paid 
by  the  SecreUry  to  the  Foundation.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  used  to  restore  and  ren- 
ovate the  Statute  of  Liberty  and  the  facili- 
ties used  for  immigration  at  Ellis  Island  and 
to  establish  an  endowment  in  an  amount 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Foundation  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  ensure  the  continued  upkeep  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  monuments. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  9.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  such  books, 
records,  documents,  and  other  daU  of  the 
foundation  as  may  be  related  to  the  expend- 
iture of  amounts  paid  and  the  management 
and  expenditures  of  the  endowment  esUb- 
lished  under  section  8. 

COINAGE  PROFIT  FUND 

Sec.  10.  Not  withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law— 

(1)  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  coinage  profit  fund; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts 
authorized  under  this  Act  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
Act. 

FINANCIAL  ASSURANCES 

Sec.  II.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  ac- 
tions necessary  to  ensure  that  the  issuance 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

(b)  No  coin  shall  be  issued  under  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  has  received 

(1)  full  payment  therefor; 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnity  the  United  SUtes  for  full  pay- 
ment: or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  in- 
stitution whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration or  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board. 


By  Mr   ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Syjjms); 
S.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  the  trade  laws  more 


equitable  and  to  expand  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1»8S 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Prasident,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled 
"the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985"  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
Senator  Chafee  and  Senator  Symhs. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985 
presents  a  positive  trade  agenda  for 
action  by  the  99th  Congress. 

This  new  trade  agenda  is  offered  as 
a  constructive  alternative  to  the  kinds 
of  trade  proposals  that  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  the  98th  Congress:  Pro- 
posals to  inject  protectionism  into  our 
trade  laws  and  policies;  to  turn  the 
Congress  into  a  court  of  appeals  in 
trade  cases;  to  require  or  imply  prod- 
uct-by-product reciprocity  in  trade  ne- 
gotiations or  to  unilaterally  establish 
new  trade  laws.  Such  proposals  were 
intended  to  make  trade  more  equita- 
ble. But  they  would  also  have  jeopard- 
ized trade  expansion.  These  kinds  of 
remedies  to  our  trade  problems  would 
have  put  at  risk  the  enormous  benefits 
from  trade  that  this  country  has 
gained  since  the  system  of  multilateral 
trade  relations  was  established  after 
World  War  II. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  comprehensive 
trade  program  to  promote  both  equita- 
ble and  expanding  trade.  Proposals 
were  considered  for  this  package  only 
if  they  were  in  accordance  with  our 
international  commitments  imder  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  only  if  they  strengthened, 
rather  than  weakened,  the  interna- 
tional trading  system.  Within  these 
parameters,  ideas  were  considered 
which  would  encourage  trade  expan- 
sion and  provide  more  domestic  and 
international  control  over  unfair  trade 
practices. 

This  bill  consists  of  four  titles.  Title 
I  concerns  new  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. Title  II  establishes  a  new 
program  for  retraining  workers  to  fa- 
cilitate adjustment  to  import  competi- 
tion. Title  III  relates  to  adjustment  of 
an  industry  and  its  workers  during  a 
period  of  Import  relief.  Title  IV  in- 
cludes changes  in  our  domestic  trade 
laws  which  would  strengthen  their  en- 
forcement, while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  procedural  protectionism. 

Let  me  provide  a  little  more  detail 
on  the  purpose  and  contents  of  each 
title, 

TITUI 

The  bill  begins  with  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  encouraging  the 
President  to  proceed  with  the  effort  to 
get  new  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions underway.  In  essence,  this  reso- 
lution provides  a  congressional  en- 
dorsement lor  the  idea  of  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations,  reaffirming  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  the  longstanding 
U.S.  position  in  favor  of  an  open  trad- 
ing system.  It  suggests  a  number  of 
issues  as  central  to  new  negotiations: 


safeguards  and  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures in  the  GATT,  rules  for  trade 
in  agriculture,  expanding  the  GATT 
to  cover  trade  in  services,  intellectual 
property  rights  and  trade  in  coimter- 
feit  goods  and  new  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  existing  GATT  codes  on  subsi- 
dies, technical  barriers  to  trade,  and 
Government  procurement. 

In  today's  world  economy  character- 
ized by  rapid  and  constant  change— 
the  appearance  of  new  products  and 
services  and  rapidly  shifting  compara- 
tive advantage  between  countries, 
international  trade  agreements,  both 
tariff  and  nontariff  quickly  become 
outdated.  For  example,  the  United 
States  may  agree  to  a  balanced  trade 
deal,  obtaining  concessions  equal  to 
those  it  gives;  but  the  emergence  of 
new  products  can  lessen  the  value  of 
past  concessions  by  our  trading  part- 
ners and  unbalance  the  agreements. 
This  is  why  static  trade  agreements 
become  unfair  giving  rise  to  protec- 
tionist pressures. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  not  to 
abandon  U.S.  leadership  of  the  multi- 
lateral trading  system  by  enacting  new 
import  restrictions  or  unilateral  trade 
laws.  The  resolution  in  title  I  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  rapid  pace  of  eco- 
nomic change  argues  instead  for  a 
strong  U.S.  commitment  to  a  ds^namic 
multilateral  negotiating  process.  This 
is  the  way  to  assure  that  we  receive  re- 
ciprocal benefits  for  ou»-  trade  conces- 
sions. It  is  the  best  way  to  create  jobs 
through  trade  expansion. 

The  trading  system  will  work  better 
if  countries  have  the  political  will  to 
make  it  work.  With  title  I  of  this  bill, 
we  seek  to  build  the  political  will  in 
this  country  that  can  provide  new  im- 
petus for  strengthening  the  trading 
system. 

TITLE  II— RETRAIIfINC 

Title  II  of  this  bill  recognizes  that 
there  are  costs  to  continued  U.S.  sup- 
port for  an  open  trading  system. 
Clearly  most  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try will  gain  from  trade,  but  there  will 
be  losers— individuals  whose  jobs  wiU 
be  lost  to  import  competition.  This  is 
an  issue  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  trade 
program  based  on  a  liberal  trade 
policy. 

Thus,  title  II  of  this  biU  establishes 
new  mechanisms  to  encourage  adjust- 
ment of  individuals  adversely  affected 
by  import  competition.  Title  II  would 
replace  the  present  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistant  Program  with  a  new  pro- 
gram which  emphasizes  retraining  as- 
sistance. Under  this  program,  which  is 
tied  into  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  [JTPA],  eligible  individuals  would 
be  given  job  retraining  vouchers  re- 
deemable for  training.  Individuals 
would  have  a  wider  choice  of  training 
options  In  the  private  sector  than  are 
provided  now  under  the  JTPA. 
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A  novel  approach  would  be  taken  to 
funding  this  new  trade  adjustment 
program.  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  linked  to  international 
negotiations  to  add  a  provision  to  the 
GATT  giving  countries  the  right  to 
assess  a  small  fee  on  imports  to  fi- 
nance adjustment  programs.  Upon 
completion  of  such  negotiations,  the 
United  States  would  Initiate  such  an 
adjustment  fee  to  finance  the  Job 
vouchers.  This  adjustment  fee  wouid 
be  a  small  cost  to  trading  nations  to 
keep  trade  open  and  expanding.  In 
effect,  it  would  be  a  users  fee  for 
trade— those  who  benefit  from  trade 
would  pay  for  the  costs  of  trade. 

TITLB  III— IMPORT  RKLIBT 

Even  with  general  policies  in  favor 
of  an  open  trading  system,  there  will 
be  times  when  trade  protection  can  be 
useful  temporarily  to  promote  the  ad- 
justment of  an  industry  to  import 
competition.  Title  III  of  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  concern- 
ing the  granting  of  import  relief  under 
the  so-called  escape  clause.  Granting 
trade  protection  is  a  serious  decision 
and  it  creates  substantial  costs  to  our 
economy  and  to  each  citizen.  The  key 
message  of  this  title  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  public  deserves  to  get  the  adjust- 
ment it  expects  from  an  industry  re- 
ceiving import  relief. 

Title  III  includes  a  new  requirement 
that  industries  and  workers  receiving 
import  protection  provide  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  import  relief.  Under  this 
provision,  the  President  would  report 
on  the  nature  of  the  quid  pro  quo 
when  he  notifies  the  Congress  of  his 
intention  to  provide  import  protection. 
To  aid  the  President  in  his  negotiation 
of  this  quid  pro  quo.  another  provision 
in  this  title  requires  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  describe  all  the 
factors  affecting  an  industry's  com- 
petitive performance  in  its  report  to 
the  President  in  an  import  relief  case. 

Two  additional  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  provide  for  better  public  as- 
sessment of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
restricting  trade  in  particular  import 
relief  cases.  One  would  require  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to  es- 
timate the  costs  to  consumers  of  any 
import  restrictions  it  proposes.  The 
second  would  require  the  Commission 
to  hold  a  hearing  at  the  end  of  an 
import  relief  period  to  encourage 
public  discussion  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  import  relief  in  facilitating  ad- 
justment to  import  competition. 

TITLE  IV 

The  last  area  covered  in  the  new 
trade  agenda  proposed  in  this  bill  is 
the  unfair  trade  laws.  This  bill  does 
not,  however,  call  for  drastic  unilater- 
al trade  law  changes.  Such  unilateral 
changes  would  not  promote  trade  ex- 
pansion, but  rather  trade  contraction. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  one 
reason  why  our  unfair  trade  laws  can 
operate  today  without  risking  retalia- 
tion by  others  is  because  our  domestic 


trade  laws  are  drawn  from  internation- 
ally agreed  standards  and  procedures. 
The  best  way  to  pursue  major  new 
trade  law  approaches  Is,  therefore, 
through  multilateral  negotiations  as 
proposed  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Thus,  title  IV  of  the  bill  Involves  ad- 
justments to  current  unfair  trade  law 
rather  than  drastic  reforms.  These 
changes  to  the  countervailing  duty 
and  antidumping  statutes  close  loop- 
holes, reduce  costs  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  access  of  small  business, 
reduce  administrative  burdens  on  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
help  avoid  the  appearance  of  proce- 
dural protectionism. 

The  unprecedented  nimiber  of  peti- 
tions filed  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  evidence  that  domestic 
industries  believe  that,  even  without 
drastic  reform,  our  trade  laws  now 
provide  an  effective  and  worthwhile 
remedy.  Nevertheless.  It  has  been  4 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  areas  in  need  of  ad- 
justment and  fine  timing. 

I  would  emphasize  two  key  points 
about  these  trade  law  changes. 

First,  they  are  intended  to  provide 
for  rigorous  and  swift  enforcement  of 
our  laws  against  unfair  trade.  One 
change,  the  elimination  of  appeals  to 
the  Court  of  International  Trade, 
would  take  1  to  3  years  off  the  time  in 
which  the  final  outcome  of  a  case 
would  remain  in  question.  Another, 
the  creation  of  a  second  track  for 
filing  of  trade  cases,  wold  significantly 
shorten  the  time  required  before  coun- 
tervailing or  antidtunping  duties  could 
be  assessed  in  affirmative  cases. 

Second,  some  changes  are  intended 
to  address  an  increasing  perception 
abroad  that  our  laws  are  becoming  a 
form  of  procedural  protectionism. 
Such  a  perception  is  dangerous  be- 
cause it  could  encourage  others  to  im- 
plement new  forms  of  procedural  pro- 
tectionism against  U.S.  exports.  One 
provision  related  to  this  issue  would 
assure  that  the  United  States  lives  up 
to  its  international  commitment  to 
consider  the  link  between  the  unfair 
trade  practice  and  material  injury  In  a 
domestic  industry  in  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  cases.  Another 
would  require  any  executive  settle- 
ment of  cases  to  precede  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  vote,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  Interest  within  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Another  would  require  any  executive 
settlement  of  cases  to  precede  the 
International  Trade  Commission  vote, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  Interest  within  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Our  trade  laws  must  not  only  be  per- 
ceived as  equitable  here  at  home. 
They  must  also  be  seen  as  equitable 
abroad   because   if   they  are   not,   in 


either  case,  the  basis  for  trade  expan- 
sion will  be  eroded. 

Moving  back  to  the  general  purpose 
of  this  bill.  In  closing  I  would  note  \\ 
that  with  the  trade  deficit  now  at  an 
unprecedented  high,  pressures  for 
trade  protection  may  be  even  greater 
in  the  99th  Congress  than  they  were 
in  the  98th  Congress. 

It  is  not  enough  for  those  of  us  who 
reject  protectionism  to  take  only  a  de- 
fensive position.  I  think  it  is  critical 
for  those  who  support  an  open  trading 
system  to  develop  a  clear  alternative 
for  addressing  our  trade  problems. 
This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  begin  to 
specify  a  protrade  legislative  initiative. 

Looking  at  this  proposal  in  isolation 
some  may  say  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
alternative  answer  to  the  trade  deficit 
because  it  does  not  address  macroeco- 
nomic  issues.  Macroeconomic  issues 
that  may  affect  the  trade  deficit,  how- 
ever, will  be  dealt  with  in  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  this  year  on  deficit  re- 
duction. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
compliment  actions  in  other  areas 
which  affect  our  trade  performance, 
with  forward-looking  legislative  pro- 
posal on  trade  policy  itself. 

The  importance  of  containing  pro- 
tectionism and  moving  forward  on 
trade  policy  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated as  a  response  to  the  trade  defi- 
cit. Protectionism  in  this  country 
would  surely  stymie  world  economic 
recovery  and  world  economic  recovery 
is  the  real  key  to  substantially  narrow- 
ing our  trade  deficit. 

World  economic  recovery  would 
shift  each  of  the  factors  now  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  trade  deficit:  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar,  reduced  ex- 
ports to  LDC  debtor  countries  and  our 
superior  economic  performance  com- 
pared to  our  developed  country  trad- 
ing partners.  Better  economic  per- 
formance abroad  would  encourage  for- 
eigners to  keep  more  of  their  capital  In 
their  own  countries,  and  thus  lower 
the  value  of  the  dollar  by  lowering  the 
demand  for  dollars  for  investment  in 
this  country.  It  would  help  revive  LDC 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  increase 
our  sales  to  developed  countries  as 
well.  Thus,  while  this  bill  may  be  com- 
plemented by  other  legislative  actions 
l)eyond  the  trade  area  itself  I  do  see 
this  initiative  in  the  trade  area  as  criti- 
cal to  narrowing  the  trade  deficit. 

One  last  point.  It  is  my  hope,  and 
that  of  the  bill  cosponsors,  that  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985  will  be  a 
catalyst  for  congressional  action  on  a 
constructive  trade  agenda.  We  see  the 
proposals  in  this  bill  as  the  core  for 
such  an  agenda.  We  would  welcome 
additional  ideas  that  support  this 
effect  to  shift  the  Congress'  trade 
debate  in  a  more  positive  direction.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
session  of  Congress  begins  not  long 
after  the  aruiouncement  of  the  largest 
trade  deficit  in  this  Nation's  history. 


Once  again.  Congress  will  be  besieged 
by  protectionist  pressures  from 
import-competing  industries.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  let  these  in- 
terests completely  capture  our  trade 
agenda. 

We  need  to  explore  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  our  trade  problems,  ap- 
proaches which  will  better  serve  con- 
sumers, the  long-term  interests  of 
workers  and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985. 
which  I  join  in  introducing  today,  is 
just  such  a  positive  approach. 

The  major  trade  agenda  this  year 
should  be  "new  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations." Efforts  are  now  underway 
in  the  administration  for  a  new  negoti- 
ating round.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
get  Involved  in  that  process. 

Title  I  of  this  proposed  legislation 
provides  a  congressional  endorsement 
for  the  idea  of  a  new  round  reaffirm- 
ing Congress'  commitment  to  the  long- 
standing U.S.  position  in  favor  of  an 
open  trading  system,  symbolized  by 
the  GATT.  With  present-day  pres- 
sures on  the  International  trading 
system,  GATT  is  frequently  bypassed 
or  ignored  as  countries  unilaterally,  bi- 
laterally, or  in  small  groups  take  ac- 
tions that  violate  its  spirit  and  sub- 
stance. It  would  be  dangerous  folly  for 
the  world  trading  nations  to  abandon 
the  single  multilateral  institution 
which  continues  to  enjoy  legitimacy  in 
the  eyes  of  a  diverse  membership. 

A  new  round  of  trade  negotiations 
will  provide  iis  with  the  broad-based, 
universal  consensus  which  is  desper- 
ately required  to  help  move  both  the 
West  and  the  newly  industrialized 
countries  toward  a  new  era  of  robust 
economic  growth. 

I  would  welcome  Senate  hearings  to 
help  identify  U.S.  objectives  in  new  ne- 
gotiations and  ways  to  encourage  more 
active  involvement  of  other  countries 
in  preparation  for  a  new  round. 

Title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1985  deals  with  another  important 
aspect  of  open  trade.  Open  markets 
serve  America  in  very  tangible  ways. 
Unfettered  trade  gives  consumers 
access  to  a  greater  variety  of  products 
at  lower  prices.  Trade  forces  domestic 
industries  to  adjust  to  changing  tech- 
nology before  they  become  hopelessly 
inefficient.  Perhaps  most  important, 
trade  is  the  primary  source  of  hope  for 
the  world's  poor,  increasing  their  stake 
in  a  stable  world  order. 

But  the  advantages  of  open  trade 
apply  to  the  economy,  generally  while 
specific  sectors  can  suffer  greatly. 
Some  workers,  laid  off  because  of  com- 
peting imports,  have  no  reason  to  re- 
joice over  cheap,  high-quality  steel 
coming  from  Korea,  or  sweaters  from 
Hong  Kong.  To  try  to  offset  this  sacri- 
fice, we  instituted  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program  in  the 
1960's.  It  has  certainly  had  its  critics, 
largely  because  it  has  meant  more  as- 
sistance  than   adjustment— cash   pay- 


ments rather  than  long-term  training 
to  enable  workers  in  affected  indus- 
tries to  begin  afresh  with  new  skills. 

Title  II  would  replace  the  present 
Trade  Adjustment  AJssistance  Program 
with  a  new  program  which  emphasizes 
retraining  assistance.  This  proposal  is 
based  on  the  view  that  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  continue  to  support 
a  liberal  trade  policy,  it  is  important  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  those  indi- 
viduals adversely  affected  by  import 
competition. 

This  program  would  shift  the  focus 
away  from  simply  compensating  work- 
ers to  providing  them  with  real  future 
alternatives.  And  it  would  do  so  in  a 
fashion  that  is  consistent  with  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  trim  Federal  spending. 
This  program,  which  is  linked  with  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA]. 
would  provide  eligible  individuals  with 
job  retraining  vouchers  redeemable 
for  training.  The  implementation  of 
this  new  program  would  be  linked  to 
negotiations  which  would  add  a  provi- 
sion to  the  GATT  giving  countries  the 
right  to  assess  a  very  small  fee  on  im- 
ports in  order  to  finance  adjustment 
programs.  Only  upon  completion  of 
such  negotiations  would  the  United 
States  institute  such  a  fee  to  finance 
the  job  vouchers. 

Title  III  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions concerning  the  granting  of  relief 
under  the  so-called  escape  clause  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  One  such  provi- 
sion would  amend  the  trade  laws  to  re- 
quire industries  that  obtain  import 
relief  under  section  201  to  adopt  plans 
for  their  own  competitive  revitaliza- 
tion.  Current  law  does  not  adequately 
address  the  issue  of  structural  adjust- 
ment, although  an  industry's  ultimate 
survival  depends  upon  its  use  of  the 
respite  granted  under  the  trade  laws 
to  become  competitive. 

By  linking  an  industry's  import 
relief  to  its  domestic  structural  adjust- 
ment, we  could  help  insure  that  the  in- 
dustry and  the  economy  ultimately 
will  become  more  competitive. 

Another  provision  concerns  the  cost 
of  import  protection  to  consumers.  In 
1980,  roughly  20  percent  of  manufac- 
tured goods  consumed  by  Americans 
were  covered  by  some  kind  of  import 
restriction.  Economists  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  estimated  that 
these  restrictions  cost  consumers  $58.5 
billion  in  1980  alone— a  hidden  tax  of 
about  $1,200  a  year  for  the  average 
family  of  four.  By  now,  I  am  certain 
the  cost  is  even  greater.  Consumers  for 
World  Trade  estimates  it  now  to  be 
$2,000  per  family  per  year.  CBO  has 
documented  how  much  more  steel  con- 
sumers would  pay  for  steel  import 
quotas,  and  Brookings  economists 
have  analyzed  the  enormous  costs  of 
the  voluntary  restraint  on  Japanese 
automobiles. 

Yet  nowhere  do  we  require  that  the 
President  be  provided  an  assessment 
of  the  costs  of  import  relief  to  the  con- 


sumer and  to  the  economy  as  whole 
before  he  decides  to  grant  import 
relief.  This  legislation  would  instruct 
the  ITC  to  determine  these  costs  and 
report  them  to  the  President  along 
with  its  section  201  finding  of  injury 
and  remedy  recommendation. 

Finally,  title  IV  would  clarify  con- 
gressional intent  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  subsidies,  dumping, 
and  the  injury  caused  thereby,  and 
would  otherwise  fine-tune  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Helms, 
and  Mr.  Symms  ): 
S.  235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  employment 
in  civil  service  positions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  any  individual  required 
to  register  under  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  who  has  not  so  regis- 
tered; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

TO  PROHIBIT  CMPLOYMEirT  III  CIVIL  SERVICE 
POSmOMS  IH  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  REGISTERED  FOR  THE 
DRAPT  AND  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  DO  SO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  employment,  in  any  exec- 
utive agency  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
of  any  individual  required  to  register 
under  section  3  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453) 
who  has  not  so  registered.  Simply  put, 
this  legislation  would  make  any  one 
who  is  required  by  law  to  register  for 
the  draft  that  has  not  registered,  ineli- 
gible for  a  civil  service  job. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
every  male  citizen  and  resident  alien 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  is  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  draft.  Regis- 
tration is  a  simple  process  generally 
requiring  less  than  5  minutes  of  an  in- 
dividual's time.  In  addition,  forms  are 
readily  available  at  any  of  the  more 
than  34,000  post  offices  across  the 
country. 

In  registering,  individuals  not  only 
comply  with  the  law,  but  also  acknowl- 
edge their  acceptance  of  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  free  society  and 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  an  important 
part  of  our  defense  preparedness.  We 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 98  percent  of  those  re- 
quired to  register  have  done  so  there- 
by signifying  their  recognition  that 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  not  without 
accompanying  obligations. 

Unfortunately,  a  small  minority  of 
individuals  have  chosen  to  disregard 
and  violate  our  Selective  Service  laws. 
These  individuals  have  refused  to 
accept  or  even  acknowledge  that  they 
have  any  responsibility  to  serve  their 
country  in  a  time  of  need.  Failure  to 
register  is,  of  course,  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
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and  those  who  irresponsibly  violate 
the  Selective  Service  statutes  should 
not  be  allowed  the  benefits  of  a  civil 
service  job.  Federal  employees  are 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  any  one  desiring  to  obtain 
employment  in  a  Government  agency 
comply  with  our  selective  service  laws. 

While  these  lawbreakers  are  present- 
ly ineligible  for  any  form  of  Federal 
educational  assistance  or  benefit,  such 
as  educational  grants,  loans  or  work 
study  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  there  are  no 
statutory  provisions  making  them  in- 
eligible for  employment  in  a  Federal 
executive  agency.  This  is  particularly 
appalling  when  one  considers  that  the 
possibility  exists  that  a  nonregistrant 
could  obtain  employment  ahead  of  a 
veteran. 

E^nactment  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  put  Just  such  a 
law  on  the  books.  This  is  a  good  bill, 
and  one  that  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  I  commend  this  meas- 
ure to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  invite  them  to  join  me  in  working 
toward  its  early  enactment. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Byrd.    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  further  relief  in  the 
event  of  unfair  foreign  competition:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMFBTITIOW  ACT  OF  19SS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  to  put  teeth  into  our 
existing  antidumping  laws  by  granting 
American  industries  direct  access  to 
Federal  courts  to  promptly  halt  dump- 
ing, to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
injury  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  ille- 
gal imports,  and  to  deter  future  llligiti- 
mate  incursions  into  U.S.  markets. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  sev- 
eral essential  objectives  the  current 
regulatory  scheme  fails  to  achieve. 

It  provides  a  mechanism  for  halting 
illegal  dumping  within  a  matter  of 
days,  instead  of  the  months  or  years 
rrc  proceedings  and  Presidential 
review  can  consume;  it  compensates  in- 
jured businesses  so  they  can  begin  to 
recapture  markets  illegally  taken  by 
foreign  imports;  it  takes  ill-gotten 
profits  away  from  "dumpers"  so  as  to 
remove  their  economic  incentive  for 
dumping  and  more  effectively  deter 
others  from  attempting  illegal  import- 
ing; and  it  rescues  struggling  indus- 
tries from  the  political  winds  that  too 
often  hinder  effective,  strong-willed 
government  enforcement  of  fair  trade 
laws. 

The  beauty  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
greatly  enhances  the  likelihood  that 
unfair  trade  will  cease  without  impos- 


ing any  additional  "protective"  bar- 
riers. It  simply  makes  the  existing 
laws  work. 

This  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced on  March  4.  1982,  and  heauings 
were  held  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  was  offered  in  modi- 
fied form  as  an  amendment  to  the  gas 
tax  bill  in  conjunction  with  the  "Buy 
America"  amendment.  These  two  pro- 
visions were  narrowly  tabled  by  a  51- 
to-47  vote.  This  bill  was  reintroduced 
in  the  98th  Congress  as  S.  418  and  ad- 
ditional hearings  were  held. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  valua- 
ble mechanism  for  any  Industry  to 
ensure  that  free  trade  is  fair  trade,  but 
it  will  be  particularly  critical  for  the 
steel  industry. 

The  evidence  is  plain  that  enormous 
quantities  of  very  heavily  subsidized 
steel  are  coming  into  the  United 
States.  That  fact  has  been  disclosed  in 
a  series  of  proceedings  before  the 
International  Trade  Conunission. 
State-owned  firms  including  national- 
ized firms  in  Italy.  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium  accounted  for 
at  least  62  percent  of  the  European 
Community  steel  production  in  1983. 
Over  half  of  the  major  steel  firms  in 
other  Western  developed  countries  are 
state  owned.  These  firms  are  located 
in  Spain.  Austria.  Finland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. They  accounted  for  37.6  million 
net  tons  or  69  percent  of  the  non-EEC 
Western  country  production  during 
1983. 

As  a  result  of  this  influx  in  dumping 
and  subsidized  steel.  Mr.  President, 
almost  half  of  the  457.000  American 
steelworkers  employed  in  1975  have 
since  lost  their  jobs.  The  situation  of 
the  steel  industry  has  gotten  worse  in 
recent  months.  Third-quarter  and  ex- 
pected fourth-quarter  results  for  1984 
show  significant  losses  after  two 
break-even  quarters  following  2  years 
of  huge  losses.  The  credit  ratings  of 
three  major  companies  have  been 
downgraded  within  the  last  few 
months  below  Investment  grade, 
which  means  those  companies  cannot 
borrow.  All  major  firms  have  suffered 
lower  credit  ratings  since  1981. 

The  worsening  condition  of  domestic 
steel  results  directly  from  sharp  in- 
creases in  imports.  At  15  percent  of 
U.S.  sales  in  1979.  imports  rose  to  20 
percent  in  1983.  30  percent  for  the 
month  of  November  1984.  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  at  27  percent  for  1984 
overall. 

Mr.  President,  these  imports  are 
threatening  the  American  steel  indus- 
try, which  is  vital  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. Domestic  production  Is  vital  be- 
cause once  we  find  the  American  steel 
industry  going  down  the  drain  and  our 
reliance  Is  solely  on  imported  steel, 
then  we  will  be  at  risk  of  being  victim- 
ized as  we  were  victimized  by  OPEC  oil 
exporters.  For  too  long,  our  trade  poli- 
cies have  been  dictated  by  what  some 
may  conceive  to  be  in  the  interest  of 


foreign  policy,  and  American  indus- 
tries one  after  another,  as  I  see  it. 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  failure  of  the  current  processes 
to  ensure  fair  trade  is  nowhere  more 
evident  then  in  the  disappointing  re- 
sults of  our  sincere  efforts  to  negotiate 
voluntary  trade  restraint  agreements 
to  reduce  foreign  Imports  to  about  18.5 
percent.  In  July  1984.  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  recommended 
that  the  President  impose  a  combina- 
tion of  tariffs  and  quotas  on  70  per- 
cent of  imported  steel  because  of  ex- 
tensive dumping  by  a  number  of  for- 
eign companies.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  did  not  accept  these  recom- 
mendations. Instead,  he  instructed  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Ambassa- 
dor Brock,  to  negotiate  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  with  a  number  of 
foreign  governments. 

On  December  17,  1984,  I  learned 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  not  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Brock  in  conclud- 
ing a  voluntary  restraint  agreement.  I, 
therefore,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ambassa- 
dor Lew  urging  Kc.ea  to  reach  accom- 
modation on  this  important  issue. 

On  December  18,  1984,  Mr.  Brock 
announced  the  conclusion  of  the  steel 
negotiations  with  seven  countries 
which  included  Korea.  These  agree- 
ments, however,  failed  to  reduce  im- 
ports to  18.5  percent  and  also  lacked 
import  details  of  category  breakdown 
of  products  for  both  Japan  and  Korea. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Brock's  trip  In  mid- 
January  to  Korea  and  Japan  to  work 
out  the  details  of  categories,  I  wrote 
the  Ambassadors  of  both  Japan  and 
Korea  on  January  4,  1985,  urging 
them  to  reach  agreement  with  Mr. 
Brock  on  this  important  issue.  I  also 
noted  in  my  letter  that  legislation  was 
introduced,  of  which  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor.  legislating  26  categories 
with  specific  totals  for  both  Japan  and 
Korea. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  details  will 
be  worked  out.  but  even  if  agreement 
is  reached,  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  do  not  go  far  enough.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brock,  again,  at  the  end 
of  December,  alerting  him  of  my  con- 
cern that  Canada,  the  second  largest 
exporter,  has  not  been  required  to 
enter  into  a  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment. Moreover,  nations  such  as 
Sweden,  Austria,  Venezuela,  Taiwan, 
and  several  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries must  enter  into  agreements.  Oth- 
erwise, the  President's  global  program 
of  import  reduction  will  be  ineffective. 

FHirthermore,  I  believe  that  coun- 
tries such  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  India  must  be  monitored 
closely  due  to  the  growth  of  large  ul- 
tramodern government-subsidized 
steel  plants.  I  have  inspected  truly  im- 
pressive mills  with  massive  unloading, 
construction,  and  storage  facilities  in 
Taiwan  and  the  PRC.  These  countries 


have,  or  will  have,  the  potential  to 
flood  the  U.S.  market  with  cheap  sub- 
sidized steel  if  they  remain  unchecked. 

This  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  this 
bill. 

Ambassador  Brock  has  been  an  ef- 
fective negotiator  on  the  United 
States'  behalf,  having  successfully 
concluded  several  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  as  of  this  date.  The  entire 
process  of  investigation,  administra- 
tive litigation,  and  negotiation,  howev- 
er, has  confirmed  the  existence  of  a 
fundamental  flaw  in  our  system  for 
combating  dumping.  This  flaw  is  the 
almost  total  lack  of  a  deterrent  ele- 
ment. 

Section  101  would  supply  the  neces- 
sary deterrent  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
making  injunctive  relief  available  to 
injured  U.S.  companies,  the  UPCA 
would  place  foreign  "dumpers"  on 
notice  that  any  Investment  in  dumping 
in  the  United  States  could  be  lost  in- 
stantaneously, since  U.S.  courts  would 
be  empowered  to  prohibit  further 
^ales  in  appropriate  circumstances. 

Under  this  bill,  an  injured  domestic 
business  could,  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  illegal  dumping,  go  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  ask  for  a  "temporary 
restraining  order"  [TRO]  to  immedi- 
ately halt  the  imports  and  sales. 

Thus,  illegal  dumping  could  be 
halted  within  days  of  its  discovery, 
rather  than  the  months  or  years  it 
takes  in  the  administrative  maize.  The 
temporary  restraining  order  can  then 
be  modified  to  provide  a  more  perma- 
nent halt  after  a  more  detailed  find- 
ing. 

It  is  a  realistic  approach  to  have  in- 
junctive relief  granted  to  stop  such 
subsidies  and  such  dumping.  The  c^^ 
of  Marathon  against  Mobil  Oil  is  ilios- 
trative  of  the  point.  That  complex  liti- 
gation was  decided  in  the  course  of  6 
weeks  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Cleveland.  I  have  had  substantial  ex- 
perience in  civil  litigation  and  can  per- 
sonally attest  that  when  one  of  these 
cases  is  brought  and  the  facts  can  be 
ascertained— for  which  purpose  discov- 
ery is  available— motions  can  be  made 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  injunction  and  can  be 
granted  in  a  manner  of  a  few  weeks  at 
most.  Once  an  injunction  is  granted, 
that  would  stop  the  importation  of 
subsidized  or  dumped  steel.  If  someone 
wants  to  take  an  appeal,  he  or  she  can 
do  so,  but  the  injunction  stays  unless 
reversed,  so  it  is  an  effective  remedy. 

Unlike  the  proceedings  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission, 
which  takes  months  amd  years  and 
induce  a  surge  of  steel,  this  injunctive 
relief  would  be  highly  effective. 

Second,  by  making  damages  avail- 
able to  U.S.  companies  if  dumping  and 
injury  are  ultimately  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  UFCA  will  remove  the  ille- 
gally obtained  profits  and  increase  the 
cost  of  dumping.  Foreign  enterprises 


would  be  made  aware  that,  like  any 
domestic  company,  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  their  anticompetitive  ac- 
tions. 

They  would  be  forced  to  figure  this 
potential  cost  into  their  calculations, 
and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  con- 
clude it  is  not  an  economically  sound 
decision  to  attempt  illegal  dumping  in 
the  United  States. 

In  contrast,  the  current  regulatory 
scheme  rarely  imposes  retroactive 
duties  and.  instead,  merely  restricts 
future  dumping.  The  illegal  dumper 
walks  away  with  aU  the  profits  made 
through  this  unfair  competition  over 
the  months  or  years  it  took  to  halt 
their  action.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  im- 
mediately begin  to  plan  their  next  in- 
cursion into  American  markets? 

It  is  my  view  that  as  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity,  the  Congress  should 
act  to  provide  that  imported  steel 
should  not  come  into  this  country 
where  the  evidence  shows  it  is  dumped 
or  subsidized  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
remedy  by  having  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  consider 
such  evidence  and  to  order  the  injunc- 
tive relief.  It  has  long  been  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  President,  that 
subsidized  goods  and  dumping  are  ille- 
gal but  there  is  no  effective  remedy 
presently  on  the  books. 

Where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
prohibit  dumping  and  prohibit  subsi- 
dy, those  laws  ought  to  be  enforced. 
The  way  to  get  enforcement  is 
through  the  courts.  Minority  groups 
have  achieved  Justice  in  the  courts- 
blacks,  women.  Hispanics.  If  American 
Industry  is  to  receive  justice,  it  is  going 
to  be  in  the  courts  as  well. 

When  individuals  oppose  the  re- 
striction of  imports  on  the  grounds  of 
free  trade,  they  overlook  a  very  funda- 
mental fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
imports,  steel,  cement,  copper,  and 
many  other  products  are  being 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  subsidies  or  as  a  result  of 
dumping.  Free  trade  means  fair  trade 
and  fair  trade  is  the  absence  of  subsi- 
dy and  dumping.  It  is  a  misnomer  to 
say  that  we  are  enforcing  a  policy  of 
free  trade  when  we  permit  this  very 
heavy  subsidization  and  dumping  to 
take  place  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  an  issue  has  been 
raised  in  former  discussions  on  this 
matter  as  to  whether  this  legislation 
violates  OATT.  There  is  an  opinion  of 
counsel  by  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft,  sub- 
mitted to  me  on  August  24,  1982,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  opinion  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  the  full  text  of 
the  prior  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  Senator  Ribicoff,  dated  March  13, 
1980,  establishing  the  legality  of  such 
a  remedy  under  GATT. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hughes  Hubbard  &  Rezd. 
W(uhington,  DC.  Augu*t  24,  1982. 
Re  8.  2167. 
Hon.  Aklui  Specter. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  Inviting  me  to  provide  you  with 
an  opinion  concerning  the  consistency  of  S. 
2167  with  the  GATT  and  the  Antidumping 
Code.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to  re- 
spond earlier,  but  I  have  been  out  of  my 
office  for  a  number  of  weelcs  since  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  Plnkel. 

My  views  on  this  subject  remain  consist- 
ent with  those  expressed  tn  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  submitted  to  Senator  Ribi- 
coff when  the  latter  chaired  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  the  last  Congress.'  It  is.  in  brief, 
my  opinion  that: 

1.  The  OATT  and  Code  do  not  preempt  a 
private  remedy. 

A  "single  damage"  statute,  such  as  the 
one  you  are  now  proposing,  cannot  be  "pre- 
empted by."  nor  be  regarded  as  violative  of. 
either  the  GATT  or  the  Antidumping  Code. 
On  the  issue  of  dumping,  the  GATT  refers 
solely  to  the  actions  of  governments  Impos- 
ing "antidumping  duties."  The  Code  pro- 
vides procedures  and  certain  substantive 
rules  for  the  invocation  of  this  governmen- 
tal action.  But  neither  the  GATT  nor  the 
Code  deals  with  private  remedies,  pursued 
in  ordinary  law  courts,  seeking  redress  for 
past  injuries  caused  by  other  private  parties 
through  behavior  that  may  also  be  "dump- 
ing" at  which  duties  may  be  aimed  in  the 
future.  This  judgment  is.  by  the  way, 
echoed  in  a  recent  article  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth's  former  Trade  Counsel,  Kermit  Alm- 
stedt.  See.  "International  Price  Discrimina- 
tion and  the  1916  Antidumping  Act— Are 
Amendments  in  Order."  13  Law  &  Pol.  Int. 
Bus.  747.  779  (1981).  (I  am  also  enclosing  the 
last  four  pages  of  that  article  in  which  this 
issue  is  discussed. ) ' 

2.  Article  16  of  the  Code  is  irrelevant. 
The  Administration  has  recently  pointed 

specifically  to  Article  16.  8  1  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Code  as  precluding  a  measure  such 
as  S.  2167.  TTiat  section  provides: 

"No  specific  action  against  dumping  of  ex- 
ports from  another  party  can  be  taken 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement,  as  interpreted  by 
this  Agreement." 

However,  this  section  does  not  bar  private 
damage  actions.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
other  governmental  action  against  dumped 
Imports— such  as  cease  and  desist  orders— 
and  to  assure  that  investigations  and  actions 
are  taken  with  the  requisite  "transparency" 


■  The  letter  wms  made  part  of  the  Subcommittee's 
Heuins  (at  pace  37)  on  "Poasible  Amendmenu  to 
the  '1916  Antldumplns  Act'"  held  on  March  11. 
1980.  the  printed  version  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
available  to  you. 

'  It  is  also  of  interest  that  at  the  1980  Hearings,  a 
memorandum  was  submitted  by  three  experienced 
trade  lawyers,  including  Gary  N.  Horlick.  now  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Import  Administra- 
tion at  the  Commerce  Department,  and.  thus,  the 
official  now  most  directly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  antidumping  laws  and  repre- 
senting the  United  SUtes  at  the  GATT  with  re- 
spect to  such  mattets.  It  concluded  that  it  "seems 
Incontrovertible"  that  no  admendments  to  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1916  similar  to  those  in  S.  2167 
would  "in  any  way  be  circumscribed  by  the  trade 
agreement  obligations  of  the  United  States."  Hear- 
ings, supra,  at  23. 
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and  "due  process."  See.  e.g..  S.  Rep.  96-249. 
96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  41  (1979). 

The  mere  enactment  of  a  law  creating  (or 
amending)  a  possible  private  damage 
remedy  is  surely  not  a  "specific  action 
against  dumping  of  exports"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  16  of  the  Code.  Thus, 
the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  S.  2167  is  not 
covered  by  this  provision.  And  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  measure  such  as  would  be 
authorized  by  S.  2167  should  also  not  be 
seen  as  a  "specific  action  against  the  dump- 
ing of  exports":  it  is  only  the  invocation  of  a 
traditional  legal  remedy  by  one  "person"  for 
economic  harm  Itnowingly  done  by  another. 
As  already  noted,  the  addressees  of  the  cited 
provision— as  all  other  provisions  in  the 
GATT— are  governments  and  not  private 
parties. 

3.  Damages  are  not  "duties." 

The  Administration  has  reiterated  sugges- 
tions that  the  GATT  and  Code  permit  the 
imposition  of  antidumping  duties  only  after 
governmental  findings  of  dumping  margins 
and  material  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
caused  thereby.'  These  observations  are  ac- 
curate—but beside  the  point.  The  compensa- 
tion to  be  collected  by  a  damaged  domestic 
producer  from  a  foreign  seller  (or  its  U.S. 
importer)  under  the  proposed  statute  would 
not  involve  the  imposition  of  an  "antidump- 
ing duty"  as  that  term  has  t>een  historically 
understood  or  is  commonly  used  today.  The 
term  has  a  precise  meaning.  It  means  a  cer- 
tain type  of  customs  duty  collected  on  the 
importation  of  merchandise  from  its  import- 
er and  then  deposited  in  a  government 
treasury.  It  does  not  include  the  type  of 
damages  collectible  by  private  parties  that 
S.  2167  would  authorize. 

In  that  corjiection.  I  might  add  that  it  is 
undeniable  that  S.  2167  or  a  similar  law  may 
consitute  an  additional  "non-tariff  barrier" 
(NTB)  to  imports.  And  it  is  also  true  that  it 
was  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  out  of  which  the 
current  antidumping  Code  emerged,  to 
reduce  NTB's.  But  many  existing  or  imagi- 
nable NTB's  were  unaffected  by  what  oc- 
curred in  the  MTN,  including  most  notably 
the  rules  concerning  "safeguards"  (In  our 
parlance  "escape  clause"  actions).  The  sub- 
ject of  private  remedies  to  counter  "unfair 
trade  practices"  was  simply  not  discussed 
and  no  agreement  concerning  their  use  was 
even  tabled  for  consideration. 

4.  The  1916  Act  is  "grandfathered"  under 
the  Prot(x:ol. 

Even  if  the  1916  Act  were  in  some  way  in- 
consistent with  the  GATT  and  Code,  these 
international  agreements  apply  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  "inconsistent  with  exist- 
ing legislation"  under  the  Protocol  of  Provi- 
sional Application  by  which  the  United 
States  adhered  to  the  General  Agreement. 
The  1916  Act  antedates  both  the  GATT  and 
Code  by  many  years.  The  amendments  now 
proposed— particularly  to  the  extent  they 
eliminate  the  risks  of  treble  damages  or 
criminal  penalties — cannot  be  regarded  as 
new  law  not  embraced  by  the  Protocol. 
They  are  a  continuation  of  that  statute. 

In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Congress  ex- 
tended the  countervailing  duty  law  to  prod- 
ucts not  otherwise  subject  to  ordinary  cus- 
toms duties.  In  that  context.  Congress  felt 
that  the  GATT  obligated  the  United  SUtes 
to  apply  an  "injury  test"  to  such  imports 


'See.  e.g..  letter  of  USTH  General  Counsel 
Robert  Ciusidy  to  Senator  RIbicof  f  In  the  Hearings, 
supra,  at  MS.  and  the  similar  views  of  the  present 
incumbent,  Donald  be  Kieffer,  submitted  to  your 
committee. 


before  applying  CVD's.  The  Protocol  did 
not  shield  that  new,  substantive— and  more 
onerous — obligation  on  foreign  exporters. 
See  S.  Rep.  93-1298,  93d  Cong.  2d  Sess.  185 
(1974);  S.  Rep.  96-249.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
39  (1979).  However,  that  is  not  an  apt  analo- 
gy to  the  present  situation.  While  the 
amendments  proposed  in  S.  2167  are  intend- 
ed to  revive  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
a  "dead  letter"  of  our  law  through  certain 
procedural  (e.g.,  allowing  use  of  administra- 
tive determinations  as  prima  facie  evidence 
in  court  proceedings),  the  substantive  as- 
pects of  the  law  should  be  less  onerous  to 
companies  in  the  countries  that  are  our 
trading  partners.  Such  a  relaxation  of  exist- 
ing law  (from  the  foreigners'  vantage  point) 
should,  therefore,  still  be  shielded  from 
claims  of  GATT  inconsistency  by  the  Proto- 
col. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  useful.  At  the 
same  time,  permit  me  both  to  thank  you  for 
this  additional  opportimity  to  present  my 
views  and  to  express  my  satisfaction  that 
your  amended  bill  has  taken  account  of 
many  of  the  points  I  made  when  I  testified 
on  May  24.  To  that  I  might  just  add  for 
your  information  that  a  new  complaint 
under  the  existing  1916  Act  has  recently 
been  filed  in  the  U.S..  District  Court  in 
Denver  by  CP&I  Steel  Corp.  of  Pueblo, 
claiming  Mitsui  St  Co.  sold  a  variety  of  Im- 
ported steel  products  in  violation  of  the  Act. 
CFiil  Steel  Corp.  v.  Mitsui  A  Co.  (USA). 
Inc..  Civ.  Action  No.  82-Z-1269  (D.  Col. 
1982).  However,  expeditious  action  seems 
unlikely.  See,  for  example,  the  ongoing  case 
of  OutboaTd  Marine  Corp.  v.  Pezetel,  in 
which  the  most  recent  opinion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  permitting  the  plaintiff  to 
amend  its  complaint  was  recently  published. 
3  ITRD  1917  (D.  Del.  1982).  The  case  was 
also  initially  brought,  inter  alia,  under  the 
1916  Act  but  is  now  being  prosecuted  solely 
as  a  straight  antitrust  suit  claiming  predato- 
ry pricing.  The  original  complaint  was  filed 
in  February  1977;  the  recent  amendment 
was  allowed  more  than  f've  years  later,  still 
well  before  trial  and  before  the  defendants 
have  l>een  permitted  even  to  Initiate  discov- 
ery on  their  antitrust  counterclaims.  I  think 
the  case  illustrates  why  I  do  not  think  your 
bill,  although  a  useful  addition  to  our  trade 
laws,  will  ijrovide  the  speedy  action  your 
statements  at  the  hearing  in  May  indicated 
you  were  seeking. 
Sincerely. 

Pxrail  D.  ERHXlfHAn. 

Enclosures. 

HnCHXS  HtJBBAllO  k  Rxxs, 

Washington,  DC.  March  13.  1980. 
Re  Amendments  to  the  Antidumping  Act  of 

1916. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoft, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 

Trade,     Committee    on    Finance,     U.S. 

Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciated  the  op- 
ponimity  to  appear  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  11  and  share  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  some  of  the  Impressions 
gained  from  my  experience  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
while  serving  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  Special  Counsel  for  Tariff  Affairs 
at  the  Treasury  through  the  end  of  1979. 
One  issue  that  was  raised  at  the  hearing, 
however,  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  address 
concerned  your  question  about  the  compat- 
ibility of  a  statute  authorizing  a  private 
cause  of  action  to  recover  damages  caused 
by  dumping  with  the  newly  negotiated  Code 
on   Antidumping   Measures   to   which   the 


United  States  has  now  adhered.  It  is  a  very 
good  question.  I  cannot  provide  you  with  a 
legal  opinion  as  a  reply.  But  I  can  indicate 
my  views,  based  on  more  than  22  years  of 
study  and  experience  with  antidumping 
laws  and  my  particular  recent  responsibility 
both  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  Antidumping  Code  in  the  MTN  and 
leading  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1977 
through  1979  meetings  of  the  GATT  Anti- 
dumping Committee. 

In  my  judgment,  a  statute,  permitting  the 
recovery  of  compensatory— particularly 
"single."  as  opposed  to  "treble"— damages 
for  Injury  caused  by  tortious  business  be- 
havior could  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
the  Antidumping  Code. 

First,  the  Antidumping  Code  is  an  agree- 
ment on  the  "Implementation  of  Article  VI 
of  the  GATT."  Article  VI  of  the  GATT  does 
not  prescribe  the  only  method  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  dumping.  Section  1  de- 
fines the  concept  of  dumping— injurious 
price  discrimination  between  national  mar- 
kets—and Section  2  stat«s  that: 

"In  order  to  offset  or  prevent  dumping  a 
contracting  party  may  levy  an  antidumping 
duty  not  greater  in  amount  than  the  margin 
of  dimiplng. .  . 

The  GATT,  itself,  thus  does  not  suggest, 
much  less  state  expressly,  that  antidumping 
duties  are  the  exclusive  method  by  which 
the  problem  of  dumping  may  be  addressed. 
It  simply  indicates  that  If  the  problem  is  at- 
tacked through  the  imposition  of  an  "anti- 
dumping duty."  that  duty  may  not  exceed 
the  margin  of  dumping. 

Second,  the  Code,  itself,  is  concerned  only 
with  the  implementation  of  the  cited  Article 
of  the  GATT.  That  is  clear  from  Article  I  of 
the  Code,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
1967  Code.  The  Code  speaks  about  the  "im- 
position of  an  antidumping  duty  ...  to  be 
taken  only  under  the  circumstances  provid- 
ed for  .  .  .  and  pursuant  to  .  .  .  this  Code." 
Thus,  the  Code  also  does  not  affect  other 
actions  that  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
"duties."  that  may  affect  goods  that  are 
"dumped." 

Third,  both  when  the  1967  Code  was  nego- 
tiated and  throughout  the  MTN.  our  trad- 
ing partners  (not  to  speak  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators) knew  about  the  existence  of  the 
U.S.  1916  Antidumping  Act  providing  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  treble  damages  for  acts 
that  are  comparable  to  those  at  which  anti- 
dumping "duties"  are  aimed.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  claim  was  ever  made  by 
any  foreign  government  or  any  U.S.  agency 
that  the  existing  1916  law  contravenes  the 
Code.  It  may  t>e  argued  that  the  existing 
law,  with  its  requirement  for  "intentional 
injtiry"  defines  offensive  l)ehavior  different 
in  kind  from  that  addressed  by  the  GATT 
or  the  Code.  However,  that  argument  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  Code  does  not  ex- 
haust all  possible  remedies  that  a  govern- 
ment may  adopt  to  combat  or  remedy  prac- 
tices analogous  to  the  "strict  liability" 
dumping  defined  by  the  Code  (i.e..  "dump- 
ing" without  any  "Intent  to  Injure"  ele- 
ment). 

A  statute  that  provides  compensatory 
damages  recoverable  through  a  private 
action  in  a  court  of  law  for  market  behavior 
that  has  unjustifiably  caused  injury  should 
not  be  read  to  l)e— and.  in  my  view,  is  not- 
inconsistent  with  the  Code.  It  supplements 
the  Code-envisaged  remedy.  Even  retention 
of  treble  damages  and  criminal  penalties  for 
intentional  injurious  behavior  should  not  be 
regarded  as  Code  inconsistent.  However,  as 
a  number  of  witnesses  at  the  hearing  indi- 
cated,   the   existing   antitrust   laws   would 


seem  adequate  to  cope  with  Intentionally 
harmful  pricing  and  no  further  civil  remedy 
is  needed  to  deal  with  it. 

A  slightly  more  troublesome  issue  was 
raised  by  some  witnesses  concerning  the 
possible  incompatibility  of  a  statute  permit- 
ting a  cause  of  action  affecting  only  import- 
ed goods  with  the  "national  treatment"  pro- 
visions of  Article  III  of  the  GATT.  However, 
we  presently  have  domestic  laws— primarily 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act— that  contem- 
plate remedies  against  sellers  who  discrimi- 
nate t)etween  markets  to  the  detriment  of 
the  seller's  competitors.  (Representatives  of 
the  American  Importers  Association  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing  the  wholly  separate— 
and  admittedly  inapplicable— remedy  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  available  to  competi- 
tors of  a  favored  customer.)  The  creation  of 
a  remedy  addressed  to  imported  goods  caus- 
ing injury  to  competition  at  the  seller's  level 
should  not  breach  Article  III  to  the  extent 
that  it  parallels  comparable  domestic  law. 
Mere  extension  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  to  international  trade  would  be  one  way 
to  achieve  that  result.  But  it  may  not  be  the 
best  method,  in  pari  because  it  may  be  de- 
sirable for  some  of  the  reasons  indicated  in 
my  oral  testimony  to  vest  trial  jurisdiction 
over  the  international  remedy  in  the  Cus- 
toms Court  that  win  otherwise  be  interpret- 
ing the  language  of  the  antidiunplng  laws. 

In  any  event,  before  any  action  is  taken  to 
create  a  new  cause  of  action,  I  would  urge 
the  Subconunittee  to  commission  some  fur- 
ther, serious  factual  studies  of  the  existence 
of  "dumping"  as  a  real  phenomenon  In  U.S. 
trade  and  the  extent  to  which  our  existing 
laws  have  affected  l>oth  trade  in  particular 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation  in  general.  I 
believe  such  a  study  would  support  my  im- 
pression that  a  private  remedy  of  the  type 
being  proposed  might  make  good  sense  for 
many  of  the  smaller  cases  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  "Administering  Au- 
thority." while  the  law  is  not  well  suited  to 
cope  realistically  with  the  big  cases.  For 
those  problems— steel,  textiles,  automo- 
biles—alternative, more  macro-economic  re- 
sponses are  required  outside  either  the  pri- 
vate suits  contemplated  by  the  bill  you  are 
considering  or  the  procedures  now  author- 
ized by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Prrra  D.  EHRoniArr. 

INTERMATIONAL  AlfTIDUMPING  ACRZEMENTS 

One  final  question  must  be  addressed. 
Would  amen(]lng  the  1916  Antidumping  Act 
as  proposed  herein  violate  any  of  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States  as- 
sumed as  a  signatory  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  '••  or 
the  International  Antidumping  Code  of 
1979'"  formulated  during  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions? «•» 


"•General  Agreement  oi)  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
opened  for  signature  Oct.  30,  1M7.  61  Slat.  A3, 
T.I.A.S.  No.  1700.  55  U.N.T.S.  187  [hereinafter  cited 
as  GATT).  Article  VI  of  GATT  applies  specifically 
to  antidumping  legislation. 

'••  Agreement  on  Implementation  of  Article  VT  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  done 
Apr.  9.  1979.  MTN/NTW/W/232  [hereinafter  cited 
as  International  Antidumping  Code  of  1979),  re- 
printed In  AgreemenU  Reached  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations.  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  153.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pt.  1,  at  311 
( 1979)  [hereinafter  cited  as  MTA]. 

"">  In  the  slxty-slx  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
1918  Antidumping  Act.  dumping  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  international  discussion.  As  early  as  1927. 
the  World  Economic  Conference  in  Geneva  passed 
a    resolution    recognizing    the    harmful    influence 


Article  VI  of  the  GATT  and  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  of  1979  do  not  by 
their  own  terms  prohibit  national  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  1916  Antidumping  Act. 
from  providing  remedial  relief  against 
dumping. 'O'  When  the  GATT  and  the  anti- 
dumping code  were  negotiated,  one  may 
rightfully  argue  that  the  United  States' 
trading  partners  knew  of  the  existence  of 
U.S.  legislation  that  provided  for  judicial  re- 
medial relief  in  the  form  of  treble  damages 
upon  a  finding  of  International  price  dis- 
crimination. Nevertheless,  no  claim  was  or 
has  ever  been  made  that  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1916  Antidumping  Act  contra- 
vened either  the  GATT  or  the  antidumping 
code.""  Even  assuming  arguendo  that  reme- 
dial relief  statutes  such  as  the  1916  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  article  VI  of  the 
GATT,  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily 
bound  by  that  article  due  to  a  provision  ex- 
empting countries  with  conflicting  preexist- 
ing legislation  from  compliance.'** 

The  International  Antidumping  Code  of 
1979  sought  to  establish  uniformity  among 
signatories  in  implementing  the  GATT  anti- 
dumping provisions.  *<>*  The  Code  is  thus 


dumping  may  have  on  a  domestic  economy.  See 
Marls,  supra  note  19,  at  5M.  By  the  1930s,  at  least 
twenty-five  countries  had  adopted  some  kind  of 
antidumping  law.  Id.  In  1947.  GATT  was  adopted: 
GATT  condemns  dumping  If  It  causes  or  threatens 
material  injury  to  an  established  Industry  in  the 
territory  of  a  contracting  party  or  materially  re- 
tards the  establishment  of  a  domestic  Industry. 
GATT,  supra  note  198.  art.  VI.  para.  1.  During  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. GATT  members  adopted  a  Dumping  Code  de- 
signed to  encourage  uniform  dumping  laws.  Agree- 
ment on  Implementation  of  Article  VI  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  done  June  30, 
1967.  19  U.S.T.  4348.  T.I.A.S.  No.  6431.  The  1967 
Code  provided  guidance  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
concepts  of  "causation."  "injury."  and  "Industry." 
See  Technical  Analysis,  supra  note  12.  at  1411-14. 
The  U.S.  Congress  specifically  declined  to  imple- 
ment the  1967  Code  t)ecause  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions and  the  reluctance  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921.  See  id.  at  1414-15.  Pursuant  to  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations, 
the  International  Dumping  Code  of  1979,  supra 
note  199.  was  adopted.  In  order  to  harmonize  the 
world  antidumping  laws,  the  Code  provides  uniform 
definitions  of  "Industry."  "Injury,"  and  "causa- 
tion. '  Id.  arts.  4,  3  reprinted  In  MTA  at  314-16.  as 
well  as  procedural  changes  to  make  the  resolution 
of  dumping  disputes  more  equitable.  See  Teclinical 
Analysis,  supra  note  12,  at  1416-19.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.  supra  note  12,  repealed  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921.  and  replaced  It  with  provi- 
sions designed  to  be  consistent  with  the  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code  of  1979.  See  note  13 
supra.  While  the  expressed  Intention  of  Congress 
was  to  enact  legislation  consistent  with  obligations 
contained  in  the  Code,  this  intention  was  qualified 
by  the  language:  "as  the  IJnited  States  understands 
those  obligations."  S.  Rep.  No.  249.  96th  Cong.,  1st 
Sen.  15-16.  36  (1979).  Congress'  legislative  response 
to  the  1968  and  1979  Codes  demonstrates  that  al- 
though Congress  is  aware  of  Its  international  obli- 
gations, it  does  not  \iew  Its  own  power  as  necessiui- 
ly  limited  by  those  agreements. 

"'  See  generally  GATT,  supra  note  198,  art.  VI: 
International  Antidumping  Code  of  1979.  note  199 
supra. 

•01  s  233  Hearings,  supra  note  171,  at  38  (letter 
from  Peter  D.  Ehrenhaft  to  Sen.  Ribicoff.  Chair- 
man, Subcomm.  on  Int'l  Trade  of  the  Comm.  on  Pi- 
nance). 

""Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tralffs  and  Trade,  signed 
Oct.  30.  1947.  61  SUt.  A2051,  T.I.A.S.  No.  1700.  55 
i;.N.T.S.  308.  Paragraph  (IXb)  of  the  protocol  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  part  n  of  the  GATT,  which 
Includes  article  VI,  'to  the  fullest  extent  not  incon- 
sistent with  existing  legislation."  Id. 

•••  See  note  200  supra. 


merely  an  agreement  among  signatories  for 
the  implementation  of  article  VI  of  the 
GATT.  Neither  the  GATT  nor  the  Code 
mandates  or  even  suggests  that  imposition 
of  dumping  duties  is  the  exclusive  form  of 
relief  sanctioned  against  dumping.""  Sec- 
tion 2  of  article  'VI  of  the  GATT  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  a  signatory  wishes  to  attack  an 
antidumping  practice  by  levying  an  anti- 
dumping duty  then  the  duty  cannot  exceed 
the  margin  of  dumping.""  Finally,  since  the 
amended  1916  Act  would  provide  relief 
when  there  is  injury  to  an  industry  as  de- 
fined in  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended,  and  the  1921  Act  was  amended  to 
conform  to  the  1979  Code,""  the  terms  of 
the  amended  1916  Act  would  comply  with 
the  implementing  Code. 

One  other  argimient  which  may  be  raised 
is  the  notion  that  amendments  to  the  1916 
Act  may  contravene  the  "national  treat- 
ment" article  of  the  GATT."'  Article  lU 
provides  that  "Itlhe  products  of  the  terri- 
tory of  any  contracting  party  imported  into 
the  territory  of  any  other  contracting  party 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favor- 
able than  that  accorded  to  like  products  of 
national  origin  .  .  .  "  Neither  the  1916  Anti- 
dimiping  Act  nor  the  amendments  proposed 
herein  favor  domestically  produced  articles 
over  imported  articles,  since  the  former  are 
subject  to  a  comparable  price  discrimination 
law.  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.'°>  In  conclu- 
sion, neither  the  1916  Antidiuiping  Act  nor 
the  amendments  proposed  here  are  contrary 
to  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  as  a  signatory  to  the  GATT. 

CORCLDSIOR 

The  1916  Antidimiping  Act  has  not  proved 
to  t)e  an  effective  means  of  redress  for  pri- 
vate parties  injured  by  the  pricing  practices 
of  U.S.  importers  or  foreign  manufacturers. 
Because  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  pro- 
vides only  prospective  relief  after  a  complex 
administrative  determination,  the  ability  of 
a  U.S.  industry  to  obtain  treble  damages  for 
harm  actually  inflicted  by  dumping  prac- 
tices would  further  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
international  price  discrimination  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ability  of  antitrust 
plaintiffs  to  obtain  treble  damages  furthers 
the  policies  underlying  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  question  that  ultimately  must  l>e  ad- 
dressed is  whether  Congress  is  sufficiently 
committed  to  the  policy  of  preventing  harm 
to  U.S.  industries  from  the  deleterious  pric- 
ing practices  of  foreign  manufacturers  that 
it  will  coordinate  the  antidimiping  legisla- 
tion to  best  achieve  its  underlying  pohcies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Specter's  legislation,  amending  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12),  provides 
American  indtistries  injured  by  luifair 
foreign  competition  with  an  avenue  of 
redress  through  the  Federal  courts.  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure when  it  was  first  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be 
an  original  <x)sponsor  of  S.  418,  as  this 
measure  was  designated  in  the  98th 
Congress. 


'°*See  S.  223  Hearings,  supra  note  171.  at  22-23 
(memorandum  submitted  by  Messrs.  Peter  Buck 
Feller.  Charles  Verrill  Jr..  and  Gary  Horlick). 

"•  GATT,  supra  note  198,  art  Vl(2). 

>°'  See  S.  Rep.  No.  249,  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  15-16 
(1979). 

»'"  GATT,  supra  note  198.  art.  1X1(4  >. 

•"Robinson-Patman  Act.  H  2-4.  15  U.S.C.  ii  13- 
13b  (1976). 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
an  effective  remedy  when  an  Ameri- 
can industry  is  injured  by  goods 
dumped  into  our  marlcet  or  subsidized 
by  foreign  interests.  This  measure  is  of 
particular  importance  to  America's 
steel  Industry.  While  the  administra- 
tion has  managed  to  obtain  commit- 
ments from  several  important  steel-ex- 
porting countries  which  will  limit 
their  share  of  the  American  market, 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  adminis- 
tration's program  will  answer  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  steel  industry  posed  by 
other  unfair  foreign  competition.  Sen- 
ator Specteh's  bill  will  complement  ex- 
isting trade  laws  and  assure  that  in- 
dustries such  as  steel  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond appropriately  if  foreign  produc- 
ers continue  to  flood  the  American 
market  with  products  priced  below 
market  rates. 

I  commend  Senator  Specter  for  his 
commitment  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  once  again,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  appear  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Laxalt,   Mr.    Hatch, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
DoMKNici,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Zor- 
IHSKT,  Mr.  Dehton,  Mr.  John- 
ston,       Mr.        Trible,        Mr. 
D'Ajcato,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Helms, 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IC  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Laxalt,  Mr.   Hatch. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
DoMENici,     Mr.     Helms,     Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mr.   EIast,   and   Mr. 
Boren): 
S.  238.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Simpson,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 
Abdnor,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  239.  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

AOMINISTIUTION  OF  CKIMIMAL  LAWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  today  three  bills 
that  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress  by  significant  margins.  They 
deal  with  vital  issues  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws  In 
this  country:   Federal   habeas  corpus 


review  of  State  criminal  convictions; 
use  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal 
criminal  trials:  and  establishment  of 
constitutional  procedures  for  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
Federal  offenses.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  House  took  no 
action  on  these  bills,  despite  the  sub- 
stantial support  for  them  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  votes  by  which  the  Senate 
passed  all  three  measures. 

RABKAS  CORFUS  RXTOIUf 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  act, 
without  further  unnecessary  delay,  to 
reform  Federal  habeas  corpus  and  col- 
lateral attack  procedures.  This  will 
minimize  Federal  judicisd  Interference 
with  State  criminal  convictions,  pro- 
mote finality  of  such  convictions,  and 
deal  with  comjnon  abuses  typical  of 
habeas  prisoner  petitions.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  reported  such  a  bill  in 
the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress 
(S.  1763;  S.  Rept.  No.  98-226).  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  Febriiary  6, 
1984,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  67  to 
9.  The  measure  I  am  introducing  now 
is  identical  to  S.  1763  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  Congress. 

This  bill  proposes  amendments  to 
various  sections  of  chapter  153  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  a  re- 
lated rule  of  appellate  procedure.  Its 
objectives  are  to  establish  a  more  ap- 
propriate scope  and  function  for  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners, 
accord  more  appropriate  weight  to 
State  interests  in  finality  and  orderly 
procedures  in  criminal  adjudication, 
improve  the  efficiency  of  habeas 
corpus  litigation  and  appellate  review 
of  such  litigation,  and  effect  certain 
corresponding  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  collateral  remedies  for 
Federal  prisoners.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  change  the  oper- 
ation of  Federal  collateral  remedies  in 
several  respects. 

First,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  preclude  granting  relief  with  re- 
spect to  matters  that  have  been  fully 
and  fairly  adjudicated  in  State  pro- 
ceedings. This  important  change 
would  enhance  the  finality  of  State 
criminal  adjudications  and  avoid  dupli- 
cative litigation  of  claims  that  have  al- 
ready been  adequately  considered  and 
decided. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  generally  bar  cognition  of 
claims  that  have  not  been  properly 
raised  in  State  proceedings,  provided 
the  State  has  afforded  the  petitioner 
an  opportunity  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  law  to  raise  his 
claims  in  the  State  proceedings. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  establish  a  1-year  limitation 
period  for  the  filing  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  by  State  prisoners,  which 
would  generally  run  from  the  time  of 
exhaustion  of  State  remedies.  This 
limitation  period  would  bar  petitions 
in  cases  in  which  the  passage  of  time 
has  made  reliable  adjudication  of  the 


petitioner's  claims  or  retrial  of  the  pe- 
titioner difficult  or  Impossible.  The 
limitation  period  would  also  advance 
the  policies  supporting  finality  and 
repose  in  criminal  adjudication. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  clearly  state  that  a  Federal 
habeas  court  can  deny  a  petition  on 
the  merits  without  requiring  prior  ex- 
haustion of  State  remedies,  thereby 
avoiding  the  waste  of  Judicial  re- 
sources that  results  when  a  person 
presenting  a  frivolous  petition  is  sent 
back  to  the  State  courts  to  exhaust 
State  remedies. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  vest  in  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  exclusive  authority  to  issue 
certificates  of  probable  cause  for 
appeal  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
This  would  entrust  the  decision  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Judges  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  if  there  is  a  realistic  like- 
lihood of  reversal.  It  would  also  avoid 
duplicative  consideration  of  the  suit- 
ability of  a  case  for  appeal,  first  by  a 
district  Judge,  and  then  by  a  circuit 
Judge. 

Sixth,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  make  similar  changes  in  the  law 
governing  applications  for  collateral 
relief  by  Federal  prisoners  pursuant  to 
28  UJS.C.  2255  in  the  areas  of  appeal, 
procedural  default,  and  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  propos- 
als is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1763. 1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  Important  bill 
and  help  us  obtain  early  action  this 
Congress. 

EXCLDSIOMART  RDLS 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am 
reintroducing  today  would  modify  the 
exclusionary  rule  as  presently  applied 
in  Federal  cases.  It  also  was  acted  on 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  Con- 
gress (S.  1764;  S.  Rept.  No.  9^-350). 
and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  significant 
margin:  a  vote  of  63  to  24. 

This  measure  is  important,  but  rela- 
tively simple.  It  would  change  the  cur- 
rent case  law  with  resp>ect  to  admis- 
sion of  illegally  seized  evidence  in  a 
criminal  trial  to  permit  such  use  if  the 
evidence  is  obtained,  with  or  without  a 
warrant,  by  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  with  a  reasonable,  good  faith 
belief  that  his  conduct  conforms  with 
the  fourth  amendemnt.  This  world,  in 
essence,  codify  the  1984  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  United  States  versus 
Leon  with  respect  to  searches  pursu- 
ant to  a  warrant,  and  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Leon  rationale  to  war- 
rantless searches. 

In  essence,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
approached  the  extension  of  the  rule 
through  a  cost-benefit  analysis,  under 
which  it  has  refused  to  suppress  ille- 
gally seized  evidence  where  the  impact 
of  excluding  the  evidence  outweighs 
the    theoretical    deterrent    effect    on 


police  conduct.  The  latest  decisions- 
United  States  versus  Leon  and  Massa- 
chusetts versus  Sheppard— held  that 
illegally  seized  evidence  should  not  be 
suppressed  in  the  prosecution's  case- 
in-chief when  the  officer  conducting 
the  search  acted  in  objective,  reasona- 
ble reliance  on  a  warrant  issued  by  a 
detached  and  neutral  magistrate  al- 
though the  warrant  subsequently  was 
determined  to  l>e  invalid.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  similar  result  should  occur 
with  respect  to  objectively  reasonable 
searches  without  a  warrant.  As  noted 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
from  the  last  Congress  (S.  Rept.  No. 
98-350  at  8): 

Any  fair  analysis  reveals  that  the  costs  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  far  outweigh  its  pre- 
sumed benefits  when  applied  to  reasonable 
good  faith  police  conduct  that  may.  In  retro- 
spect, be  deemed  by  the  courts  to  be  Illegal. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  view  that  this 
is  a  modest  effort  to  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  consist- 
ent with  the  modem  rationale  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
basis  for  the  rule— the  deterrence  of 
luilawful  police  conduct.  My  personal 
preference  would  be  to  abolish  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  altogether  and  substi- 
tute effective,  alternative  civil  reme- 
dies to  deter  unlawful  police  conduct. 
However,  the  approach  of  the  bill  may 
be  more  politically  feasible  and  would 
ameliorate  the  harsh,  illogical  oper- 
ation of  the  present  exclusionary  rule 
to  some  extent. 

CAPITAL  PimiSHMKNT 

The  third  biU  I  am  introducing 
today  is  also  long  overdue  for  enact- 
ment. It  provides  a  constitutional  pro- 
cedure for  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  lOr  certain  Federal  crimes; 
treason,  espionage,  crimes  involving 
the  death  of  a  person,  and  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  constitutional  de- 
fects found  to  exist  in  then  existing 
capital  punishment  procedures  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Furman  versus 
Georgia  in  1972,  and  subsequent  deci- 
sions. These  defects  centered  around 
the  unfettered  discretion  residing  in 
the  jury  to  impose  the  death  penalty 
without  meaningful  statutory  guid- 
ance. 

The  procedure  provided  in  this  bill 
would  involve  a  two-stage  trial  to  de- 
termine when  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  During  the  first 
stage,  the  jury  or  judge  would  consider 
only  the  issue  of  guilt  and  only  evi- 
dence related  to  that  issue  would  be 
admissible.  Upon  a  finding  of  guilty  of 
one  of  the  specified  capital  offenses,  if 
the  Government  has  filed  a  pretrial 
notice  of  intent  to  seek  the  death  pen- 
alty, specifying  the  aggravating  fac- 
tors to  be  proved,  the  second  stage  of 
the  trial  would  be  entered.  At  that 
point,  the  Jury  would  determine,  pur- 
suant to  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill, 


whether   or   not   the   death   penalty 
should  be  imposed. 

The  criteria,  in  essence,  consist  of 
statutory  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances  for  the  jury  or  Judge  to 
use  as  guidance  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  The  bill  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion setting  forth  certain  factors- 
such  as  race  or  national  origin  of  the 
defendant— that  should  not  play  a 
part  in  determining  an  appropriate 
sentence.  Once  a  sentence  of  death  is 
imposed,  the  bill  would  provide  for  an 
expedited  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
had  a  long  history.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly debated  and  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  32  last  year.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  obtain  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1765  in  the  98th  Congress 
(S.  Rept.  No.  98-251)  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  issues  involved  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  It  should  have  been 
enacted  years  ago. 

conclusion 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  a 
bare  outline  of  three  important  issues 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
this  first  session  of  the  99th  Congress. 
These  issues  merit  the  attention  of 
each  Senator.  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
Congress  to  finally  make  these  im- 
provements in  our  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bills  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  237 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Exclusionary  Rule 
LimiUtion  Act  of  1985." 

Sec.  2.  (a.)  Chapter  223  of  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
§  3505.  LimiUtion  of  the  fourth  amendment  ex- 
clusionary rule 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  which  Is  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is  otherwise 
admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding In  a  court  of  the  United  States  If 
the  search  or  seizure  wa«  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  A 
showing  that  evidence  was  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant 
constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a 
reasonable  good  faith  belief,  unless  the  war- 
rant was  obtained  through  intentional  and 
material  misrepresentation.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  Item: 

"3505.  LimiUtion  of  the  fourth  amendment 

exclusionary  rule.". 

S.  238 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reform  of  Federal 
Intervention  in  SUte  Proceedings  Act  of 
1985." 


Sec.  2.  Section  2244  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  When  a  person  in  custody  pursuant 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  fails  to 
raise  a  claim  in  State  proceedings  at  the 
time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  State 
rules  or  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
entertained  in  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  unless  actual  prejudice  re- 
sulted to  the  applicant  from  the  alleged 
denial  of  the  Federal  right  asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly 
or  to  have  It  heard  In  State  proceedings  was 
the  result  of  State  action  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  Federal  right  asserted  was  newly 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quent to  the  procedural  default  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"(e)  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  pterson  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court.  The  limita- 
tion period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  the 
following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  State  remedies  are 
exhausted: 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
filing  an  application  created  by  State  action 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
State  action; 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  Federal  right 
asserted  was  initially  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme C^urt,  where  the  right  has  been 
newly  recognized  by  the  C^urt  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable:  or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  l>een  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2253  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  22S3.  Appeal 

"In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title 
l>efore  a  circuit  or  district  judge,  the  final 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review,  on  appeal, 
by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  dmiit  where 
the  proceeding  is  had. 

"There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  In  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another 
district  or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  his  detention  pending  removal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
State  court,  or  from  the  final  order  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title, 
unless  a  circuit  Justice  or  judge  issues  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause.". 

Sec.  4.  Federal  Rule  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure 22  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rin.E  22. 

"HABEAS  CORPUS  AND  {  2365  PROCEZDniCS 

"(a)  Application  for  an  Original  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  An  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court.  If  application  is  made 
to  a  circuit  Judge,  the  application  will  ordi- 
narily be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  dis- 
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trict  court.  If  an  application  is  made  to  or 
transferred  to  the  district  court  and  denied, 
renewal  of  the  application  t>efore  a  circuit 
judge  is  not  favored;  the  proper  remedy  is 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the 
order  of  the  district  court  denying  the  writ. 

'•(b)  Necessity  of  Certificate  of  Probable 
Cause  for  Appeal.  In  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  detention  complained 
of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a  State 
court,  and  in  a  motion  proceeding  pursuant 
to  section  2255  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  an  appeal  by  the  applicant  or  movant 
may  not  proceed  unless  a  circuit  Judge 
Issues  a  certificate  of  probable  cause.  If  a  re- 
quest for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause  is 
addressed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  it  shall  be 
deemed  addressed  to  the  judges  thereof  and 
shall  be  considered  by  a  circuit  judge  or 
judges  as  the  court  deems  appropriate.  If  no 
express  request  for  a  certificate  is  filed,  the 
notice  of  appeal  shall  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  request  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  by  a 
State  or  the  government  or  its  representa- 
tive, a  certificate  of  probable  cause  is  not  re- 
quired.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  "(c)"  and  "(f)"  as  subsections 
"(f)"  and  "(g)".  respectively,  and  is  further 
amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  Ln  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able in  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there 
is  either  an  absence  of  available  State  cor- 
rective process  or  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances rendering  such  process  ineffective  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  applicant.  An  ap- 
plication may  be  denied  on  the  merit  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  available  in  the  courts 
of  the  SUtes.": 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 
subsection  "(e)",  and  amending  it  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  In  a  proceeding  instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a 
person  in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment 
of  a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  determina- 
tion of  a  factual  issue  made  in  the  case  by  a 
State  court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct. 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  re- 
butting this  presumption  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.";  and 

(c)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in 
State  proceedings.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2255  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  paragraph  and  the  r  nultimate 
paragraph  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"When  a  person  fails  to  raise  a  claim  at 
the  time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  Fed- 
eral rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not 
be  entertained  in  a  motion  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the 
movant  from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right 
asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  proper- 
ly, or  to  have  it  heard,  was  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States; 


"(2)  the  right  asserted  was  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  subsequent  to 
the  procedural  default  and  is  retroactively 
applicable:  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limitation  period  shall  run  from  the  latest 
of  the  following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final; 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action: 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  initially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court  and  is  retroactively  ap- 
plicable: or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence.". 

S.  239 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  new  chapter 
after  chapter  227: 

"CRAPTKX    228— OKATR  SEIfTKlfCE 

"3591.  Sentence  of  death. 

"3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  death  is  Justified. 

"3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justi- 
fied. 

"3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

'3596.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death. 

"3597.  Use  of  SUte  facilities. 

"S  3«91.  Sentence  of  death 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of- 

"(a)  an  offense  described  in  section  794  or 
section  2381  of  this  title: 

"(b)  an  offense  described  in  section 
1751(c)  of  this  title,  if  the  offense  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to 
the  President  or  comes  dangerously  close  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President:  or 

"(c)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  provided.  If  the  defend- 
ant— 

"(1)  Intentionally  kUled  the  victim; 

"(2)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
Injury  that  resulted  In  the  death  of  the 
victim;  or 

"(3)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act 
that  he  knew,  or  reasonably  should  have 
known,  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
a  person,  other  than  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  offense,  and  the  victim  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  the  act; 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if,  after  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3592  in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursu- 
ant to  section  3593,  it  is  determined  that  im- 
position of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 


"8  3592.  Paeton  to  be  coniidered  in  determining 
whether  a  icntenee  of  death  ii  juitiflcd 

"(a)  MrncATiNC  Factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  offense; 

"(2)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  the  impair- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  prosecution; 

"(3)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; and 

"(4)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(b)   ACGRAVATIlfG   FACTORS    FOR    ESPIONAGE 

AND  Treasoh.— In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  Justified  for  an  offense 
described  in  section  3591(a).  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shaU  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors 
and  determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espi- 
onage or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  au- 
thorized by  statute: 

"(2)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security: 
and 

"(3)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"(c)  Aggravating  Factors  roR  Homicide 
AND  POR  Attempted  Murder  op  the  Presi- 
dent.—In  determining  whether  a  sentence 
of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described 
in  section  3591  (b)  or  (c),  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors 
and  determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  death,  or  injury  resulting  in 
death,  occurred  during  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of,  or  during  the  im- 
mediate flight  from  the  commission  of.  an 
offense  under  section  751  (prisoners  in  cus- 
tody of  institution  of  officer),  section  794 
(gathering  or  delivering  defense  Information 
to  aid  foreign  government),  section  844(d) 
(transportation  of  explosives  in  interstate 
commerce  for  certain  purposes),  section 
844(f)  (destruction  of  Oovemment  property 
in  interstate  commerce  by  explosives),  sec- 
tion 1118  (prisoners  serving  life  term),  sec- 
tion 1201  (kidnaping),  or  section  2381  (trea- 
son) of  this  title,  or  section  902  (i)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1472  (i)  or  (n))  (aircraft 
piracy): 

"(2)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  Federal  or  State  of- 
fense resulting  in  the  death  of  a  [>erson.  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  a 
sentence  of  death  was  authorized  by  statute: 

"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  infliction 


of,  or  attempted  infliction  of,  serious  bodily 
injury  or  death  upon  another  person: 

"(4)  the  defendant,  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk 
of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in  addition 
to  the  victim  of  the  offense: 

"(5)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner: 

"(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value: 

"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value: 

"(8)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
after  substantial  planning  and  premedita- 
tion to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or 
commit  an  act  of  terrorism;  or 

"(9)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
against— 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vice-President-des- 
ignate,  or,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  any  person  who  is  acting  as  President 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign 
nation; 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  he  is  in  the 
United  SUtes  on  official  business:  or 

"(O)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a 
Judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  SUtes  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution— 

"(i)  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties: 

"(ii)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties:  or 

"(iii)  because  of  his  sUtus  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  'law 
enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  servant  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  a  Government  agency 
or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  pre- 
vention, investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an 
offense. 

The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 
"9  3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether  ■ 

Mntencc  of  death  is  Juitified 

"(a)  Notice  by  the  Government.— If,  in  a 
case  involving  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 3591,  the  attorney  for  the  government 
believes  that  the  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense are  such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified  under  this  chapter,  he  shall,  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  trial,  or  before  ac- 
ceptance by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  sign 
and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the  de- 
fendant, a  notice— 

"(1)  sUting  that  the  government  believes 
that  f.he  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter:  and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

•■(b)  Hearing  Before  a  Court  of  Law.— If 
the  attorney  for  the  government  has  filed  a 


notice  as  required  under  subsection  (a)  and 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an  offense 
described  in  section  3591,  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  Judge  if 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Prior  to 
such  a  hearing,  no  presentence  repK>rt  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  United  SUtes  Probation 
Service,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  32(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed- 

"(1)  before  the  Jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt: 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(C)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(D)  after  initial  imtKtsition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  Mitigating  and  Aggravat- 
ing Factors.— At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant 
to  the  sentence,  including  any  mitigating  or 
aggravating  factor  permitted  or  required  to 
be  considered  under  section  3592.  Informa- 
tion presented  may  include  the  trial  tran- 
script and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held 
before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  present  during 
the  trial.  Any  other  information  relevant  to 
a  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the 
government  or  the  de  fendant.  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials, 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  creating  unfair 
prejudice,  confusing  the  issues,  or  mislead- 
ing the  jury.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted 
to  rebut  any  information  received  at  the 
hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argimient  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  information  to  esUblish  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor,  and 
as  to  the  appropriateness  In  the  case  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  open  the  argument. 
The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  reply. 
The  attorney  for  the  government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  esUblishlng  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  government, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  esUblished  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  esUblishlng  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the 
defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  esUblished  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  Information. 

"(d)  Return  of  Special  Findings.— The 
Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  Information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a  special  finding 
as  to  each  mitigating  and  aggravating 
factor,  concerning  which  Information  is  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  required  to  be  consid- 


ered under  section  3592.  The  jury  must  find 
the  existence  of  a  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factor  by  a  unanimous  vote,  although  it  is 
unnecessary  that  there  be  a  unanimous  vote 
on  any  specific  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factor  if  a  majority  of  the  jury  finds  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  specific  factor. 

"(c)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death.— If .  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  an  offense  described  in  section 
3591(a).  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592(b)  is  foimd  to 
exist:  or 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591 
(b)  or  (c),  an  aggravating  factor  required  to 
be  considered  under  section  3592(c)  is  found 
to  exist; 

the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  all  the  aggra- 
vating factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently 
outweigh  all  the  mitigating  factors  found  to 
exist  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death,  or.  in 
the  absence  of  a  mitigating  factor,  whether 
the  aggravating  factors  alone  are  sufficient 
to  justify  a  sentence  of  death.  Based  upon 
this  consideration,  the  jury  by  unanimous 
vote,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
return  a  finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified. 

"(f)  Special  I*recaution  To  Assure 
Against  Discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  Jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  (c),  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified,  it  Shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant.  The  jury, 
upon  return  of  a  finding  under  subsection 
(e).  shall  also  return  to  the  court  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  each  juror,  that  consider- 
ation of  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was  not  in- 
volved in  reaching  the  Juror's  individual  de- 
cision. 

"§  3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"Upon  a  finding  under  section  3593(c) 
that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death. 
Upon  a  finding  under  section  3593(c)  that  a 
sentence  of  death  is  not  justified,  or  under 
section  3593(d)  that  no  aggravating  factor 
required  to  be  found  exists,  the  court  shall 
impose  any  sentence  other  than  death  that 
is  authorized  by  law.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  for  the  offense  is  life 
imprisonment,  the  court  may  impose  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  without  parole. 

"8  3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"(a)  Appeal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of 
appeal  must  be  filed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An 
appeal  under  this  section  may  be  consolidat- 
ed with  an  appeal  of  the  judgement  of  con- 
viction and  shall  have  priority  over  all  other 
cases. 

"(b)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentence  hearing; 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

"(4)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3593(d). 

"(c)  DEcnsiON  AND  Disposition.— 
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"(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Un- 
pooed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor:  and 

"(B)  the  information  supix>rts  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sec- 
Uon  3592: 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(2)  In  any  other  court  of  appeals  shall 
remand  the  case  for  reconsideration  under 
section  3593. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
"S  3596.  Imp4ein«ntaUon  of  ■  lenCeiKc  of  death 

"A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of 
the  procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment 
of  conviction  and  for  review  of  the  sentence. 
When  the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custody  of 
a  United  States  marshal,  who  shall  super- 
vise implementation  of  the  sentence  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law 
of  such  State  does  not  provide  for  Imple- 
mentation of  a  sentence  of  death,  the  court 
shall  designate  another  State,  the  law  of 
which  does  so  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  Implemented  in  the  latter  SUte  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law.  A  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  woman  whUe  she  is  pregnant 
"9  3597.  Um  of  State  facilitica 

"A  United  States  marshal  charged  with 
supervising  the  Implementation  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  may  use  appropriate  State  or 
local  facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the 
services  of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  offi- 
cial or  of  a  person  such  an  official  employs 
for  the  purijose,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General."; 

(b)  by  repealing  sections  35M  and  3567: 

(c)  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II,  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  227: 

"228.  Death  sentence 3591"; 

and 

(d)  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  227, 
by  amending  the  items  relating  to  sections 
3566  and  3567  to  read  as  follows: 

"3566.  Repealed. 
"3567.  Repealed.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  34  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "Imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  794(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a 
comma  and  by  adding  Immediately  thereaf- 
ter the  words  "except  that  the  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  Imposed  unless  the  jury 
or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  further 
finds  that  the  offense  directly  concerned 
nuclear  weaponry,  military  spacecraft  or 
satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or  other 
means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against 
large-scale  attack:  war  plans;  communica- 
tions Intelligence  or  cryptographic  informa- 
tion: or  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  844(d)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "as  provided  in  section  34  of  this 
UUe". 


Sxc.  5.  Section  844(f)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "as  provided  In  section  34  of  this 
title". 

Sec.  6.  Section  844(1)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "as  provided  in  section  34  of  this 
title". 

Sec.  7.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
1111(b)  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  In  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  hy  im- 
prisonment for  life;". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "any  such  person  who  Is  found 
guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree  shall  be 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  life,  and". 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  51  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"B  1118.  Murder  by  >  Federal  priM>ner 

"(a)  Whoever,  whUe  confined  In  a  Federal 
correctional  institution  under  a  sentence  for 
a  term  of  life  imprisonment,  murders  an- 
other shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  life 
imprisonment  without  the  poasibllity  of 
parole. 
"(b>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section- 
"(1)  Federal  correctional  Institution' 
means  any  Federal  prison.  Federal  correc- 
tional facility.  Federal  community  program 
center,  or  Federal  halfway  house; 

"(2)  'term  of  life  imprisonment'  means  a 
sentence  for  the  term  of  natural  life,  a  sen- 
tence commuted  to  natural  life,  an  Indeter- 
minate term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  fif- 
teen years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an  un- 
executed sentence  of  death: 

"(3)  'murders'  means  committing  first 
degree  or  second  degree  murder  as  defined 
by  section  1111  of  this  title. ":  and 

(b)  by  amending  the  section  analysis  to 
add: 

"1118.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner .". 

Sec.  10.  Section  1201  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "or  for  life"  In  subsection 
(a)  the  words  "and,  if  the  death  of  any 
person  results,  shall  be  punished  by  death 
or  life  imprisonment". 

Sec.  U.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  ""imprisonment  for  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1751  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  attempu  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  individual  designated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  ( 1 )  by  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
or  (2)  by  death  or  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  if  the  conduct  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  resulU  in  bodily 
Injury  to  the  President  or  otherwise  comes 
dangerously  close  to  causing  the  death  of 
the  President.". 

Sec.  13.  The  second  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  section  1992  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 

Sec.  14.  Section  2031  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "death,  or". 

Sec.  15.  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 


the  words  "or  punished  by  death  if  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  shall  so  direct"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  ""or  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment". 

Sec.  16.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1473),  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  chapter  228  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  prosecutions 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(10U.S.C.  801). 

coRSTrnmoMAL  ntocEotnus  for  the 
ntrosrnoif  or  capital  punishment 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinRulshed  col- 
league, Mr.  TmntMom),  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death  for  certain  Fed- 
eral offenses. 

Not  since  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Furtnan  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S. 
238  (1972),  striking  down  Federal  and 
State  death  penalty  statutes  that  al- 
lowed for  unguided  discretion  by  the 
trier  of  fact  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed, have  American  citizens  had  the 
protection  that  (»pital  piuiishment 
can  provide.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
return  of  that  protection  by  incorpo- 
rating constitutionally  acceptable  pro- 
cedures that  guard  against  the  unfet- 
tered discretion  condemned  in 
Furman. 

Following  the  1976  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  group  of  land- 
mark death  penalty  cases  (Gregg  v. 
Georgia,  428  U.S.  153  (1976);  Proffitt  v. 
Florida,  428  U.S.  242  (1976);  Jurek  v. 
Texas,  428  U.S.  262  (1976);  Woodson  v. 
North  Carolina,  428  U.S.  280  (1976); 
and  Roberts  v.  Louisiana,  428  U.S.  325 
(1976)),  the  bill  provides  for  a  bifurcat- 
ed trial.  That  is,  first  the  trier  of  fact 
would  determine  gtillt  or  innocence. 
Then,  after  the  defendant  is  convicted 
of  an  offense  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  is  authorized,  the  court  would 
hold  a  separate  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  At  that  hearing, 
which  would  normally  be  before  the 
same  jury  that  conducted  the  trial,  or 
before  the  Judge  If  both  parties  agree, 
both  sides  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  all  relevant  information. 
That  procedure  would  require  the 
factfinder  to  determine  the  existence 
of  statutory  aggravating  and  mitigat- 
ing circimistances  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

Putting  the  death  penalty  back  into 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  is 
a  step  that,  in  my  view,  is  long  over- 
due. For  far  too  long,  the  pendulum  of 
Justice  has  swung  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  too  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rights  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals. The  excess  of  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  rights  of  criminals 
has  been  produced  by  sacrificing  the 


greater  right  of  society  to  live  free 
from  the  fear  of  violent  harm  and  the 
rights  of  the  victims  against  whom 
convicted  criminals  have  committed 
their  heinous  crimes. 

Governments,  particularly  govern- 
ments of  law  and  not  of  men,  have  no 
higher  duty  than  to  protect  the  gov- 
erned from  harm.  The  Pounding  Fa- 
thers themselves  recognized  that  prin- 
ciple and  gave  it  the  primacy  it  de- 
serves by  setting  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  our  Constitution  the  mandate  to 
"establish  Justice"  and  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense."  The  death  pen- 
alty implements  the  principle  not  only 
by  providing  a  deterrent  to  individuals, 
but  also  by  providing  a  social  and  gen- 
eral deterrence  to  crime  by  showing 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  society 
views  extreme  cases  of  unlawful  con- 
duct. As  a  result,  the  population  as  a 
whole  Is  made  aware  of  the  horror  of 
the  most  serious  crimes,  and  the  n  em- 
bers of  society  acquire  the  desire  to 
avoid  such  criminal  behavior. 

Capital  punishment  also  has  an  inca- 
pacitating effect.  The  death  penalty 
prevents  continued  commission  of 
truly  serious  crimes  by  incorrigibly 
antisocial  criminals  who  would  other- 
wise remain  potentially  dangerous  to 
society  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives.  Mere  imprisonment  only  offers 
those  Individuals  the  possibility  of 
escape  or,  in  some  cases,  release  on 
parole.  Life  imprisoiunent  without 
parole  only  increases  the  dangers  to 
guards  and  other  prisoners  who  come 
into  contact  with  the  most  dangerous 
offenders. 

Finally,  capital  punishment  serves 
the  legitimate  function  of  retribution. 
It  allows  society  to  extract  legitimate 
retribution  from  people  whose  behav- 
ior so  transcends  the  bounds  of  accept- 
able conduct  that  they  take  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Additionally  it 
allows  society  to  express  its  outrage 
and  sense  of  revulsion  toward  those 
who  undermine  the  foimdations  of  our 
society  through  contravention  of  its 
law.  Not  only  must  innocent  life  be 
protected  by  any  society,  but  that  soci- 
ety must  be  willing  to  impose  its  sever- 
est penalty  upon  those  who  take  the 
lives  of  others. 

Claims  from  some  quarters  that  sup- 
port for  abolishment  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  growing  are  just  not  true.  In 
fact,  support  for  capital  punishment  is 
widespread.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation/University of  Chicago  poll 
found  that  over  73  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens polled  were  in  favor  of  capital 
punishment.  An  ABA  poll  found  69 
percent  of  lawyers  and  law  students  in 
favor  of  death  sentences.  A  March 
1981  Gallup  poll,  taken  before  the  at- 
tempt on  President  Reagan's  life,  re- 
vealed that  public  support  for  impos- 
ing the  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
murder  had  reached  its  highest  point 
in  28  years.  The  poll  indicated  that  66 
percent— two    out    of    every    three- 


Americans  favored  the  death  penalty 
for  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  reiter- 
ate that  the  primary  responsibility  of 
society  is  to  protect  its  members  so 
that  they  may  live  their  lives  in  peace 
and  safety.  In  providing  that  protec- 
tion, society  must  do  what  is  necessary 
to  deter  those  who  may  break  the 
laws,  and  it  must  appropriately  punish 
those  who  do  break  the  laws. 

I  conunend  Senator  Tmnuioin)  for 
his  leadership  in  introducing  this  nec- 
essary legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  positive  step  to 
protect  our  society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

DSB  OR  THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RUUl  IN  FEDERAL 
COiniTS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  THTTRMOifD,  in  strong  support 
of  a  bill  to  modify  the  application  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal 
courts. 

The  bill  would  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  otherwise 
admissible  evidence  to  be  used  in  Fed- 
eral court  proceedings,  even  if  it  was 
obtained  through  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  long  as  the  search  or  seizure 
which  produced  the  evidence  was  "im- 
dertaken  in  a  reasonable,  good  faith 
belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fourth  amendment." 

The  Supreme  Court  first  held  in  the 
case  of  Weeks  versus  United  States 
(1914)  that  evidence  obtained  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment  was  in- 
admissible in  a  Federal  criminal  trial. 
Since  its  limited  application  in  Weeks 
to  exclude  simple  evidence  of  a  crime, 
the  exclusionary  rule  has  been  ex- 
panded to  exclude  contraband  and  the 
actual  tools  and  instrumentalities  of  a 
crime.  It  has  been  further  expanded  to 
exclude  evidence  that  was  derived 
from  other  illegally  seized  evidence. 
Since  the  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judi- 
cially mandated  rather  than  a  consti- 
tutionally required  response  to  fotirth 
amendment  violations,  its  reform 
through  the  legislative  process  Is  ap- 
propriate. 

The  primary,  If  not  the  sole,  ration- 
ale for  the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  is  to  deter  fourth  amend- 
ment violations  by  law  enforcement 
personnel.  The  theory  is  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  illegally  seized  evidence  will 
deter  law  enforcement  personnel  from 
engaging  in  negligent  or  intentional 
practices  that  result  in  fourth  amend- 
ment violations. 

The  problem  arises  when  the  rule  is 
applied  to  exclude  evidence  seized  in 
situations  that  a  reasonably  well- 
trained  officer  would  not  or  could  not 
have  recognized  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment.  The  rule 
therefore  loses  any  deterrent  value  it 
may  have  for  more  egregious  viola- 
tions  of   the   fourth   amendment.   It 


simply  results  in  a  windfall  for  the 
criminal,  who  walks  away  imscathed 
despite  the  existence  of  reliable  evi- 
dence of  guilt. 

If  one  considers  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence a  remedy  for  one  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  violated, 
then  the  problem  is  that  it  only  re- 
wards those  who  are  actually  guilty  of 
a  crime.  It  provides  no  recourse  for  in- 
nocent victims  of  police  overaggressi- 
veness,  negligence,  or  international 
misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  in  deciding  when  the 
exclusionary  rule  should  be  applied, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  balanced  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  rule  against  the 
cost  to  society  that  would  result  from 
the  distortion  of  the  Judicial  process 
caused  by  depriving  the  prosecution  of 
reliable,  probative  evidence  of  guilt. 
The  bill  would  make  clear  the  congres- 
sional determination  that  whatever 
minimiti  deterrent  effect  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  may  have  is  outweighed 
by  its  cost  to  society  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  to  be  excluded  is  the 
product  of  a  search  or  seizure  imder- 
taken  in  a  reasonable  and  good  faith 
belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fourth  amendment. 

In  the  1984  case  of  United  States 
versus  Leon,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  use  of  evidence  seized  by 
officers  acting  in  reasonable  reliance 
on  a  search  warrant,  issued  by  a  de- 
tached and  neutral  magistrate,  that 
was  later  foimd  to  be  invalid.  The  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  in  Leon  that 
"indiscriminate  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule— impeding  the  criminal 
Justice  system's  truth  finding  function 
and  allowing  some  guilty  defendants 
to  go  free — may  well  generate  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice."  The  biD  introduced 
today  incorporates  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  should  be  modified  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  evidence  obtained  by 
officers  reasonably  relying  on  a  war- 
rant Issued  by  a  detached  and  neutral 
magistrate.  It  also  permits  the  use  of 
evidence  seized  in  warrantless  searches 
where  the  seizing  officer  was  acting  in 
a  reasonable  and  good  faith  belief  that 
his  conduct  conformed  with  the 
fourth  amendment. 

The  exclusionary  rule  will  still  be 
applied  in  cases  where  police  conduct 
is  objectively  and  patently  unreason- 
able or  where  it  is  based  on  a  warrant 
which  was  acquired  through  intention- 
al and  material  misrepresentation. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  bill  is  simply  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
in  those  cases  in  which  its  cost  to  soci- 
ety is  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
minimal  deterrent  effect  it  may  have 
on  law  enforcement  officers. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  in  this 
area  is  long  overdue.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort, 
as  they  did  the  identical  S.  1764  last 
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year,  so  that  the  99th  Congress  will 
effect  a  needed  modification  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  in  support  of  the  Reform 
of  Federal  Intervention  in  State  Pro- 
ceedings Act  of  1985.  It  is  designed  to 
reform  certain  habeas  corpus  proce- 
dures that  are  currently  in  effect. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  originated 
in  the  common  law.  Its  importance 
was  recognized  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers when  they  included  in  our  Con- 
stitution a  provision  that  "The  privi- 
lege of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 
Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it."  We 
know  from  history  and  the  common 
law.  however,  that  the  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  to  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  referred  in  the  Constitution 
were  proceedings  that  sought  an  ini- 
tial judicial  determination  of  the  legal- 
ity of  a  detention  imposed  by  an  exec- 
utive authority.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  have  in  mind  proceedings 
that  sought  additional  judicial  reviews 
of  the  legality  of  a  JucUcially  imposed 
dentention. 

After  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
the  availability  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  Federal  courts  was  restricted  to 
Federal  prisoners,  and  the  common 
law  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  the 
writ  were  generally  observed.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  common  law  ori- 
gins of  the  writ  were  gradually  eroded 
during  the  last  100  years  or  so  through 
statutory  and  case  law  development. 
During  the  last  30  years,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  routinely  served  as 
a  means  for  the  lower  Federal  courts 
to  review  State  criminal  judgments  on 
the  grounds  of  alleged  deprivation  of 
Federal  rights.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
prisoners  challenging  the  validity  of 
their  State  Federal  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titions rose  nearly  700  percent  from 
1961  through  1982,  according  to  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics.  It  is  that  appalling  situ- 
ation that  this  bill  is  designed  to  re- 
dress. 

According  to  our  country's  leading 
legal  scholars  on  Federal  procedure, 
the  single  most  controversial  and  fric- 
tion-producing issue  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  States  is  Federal  habeas  corpus  for 
State  prisoners.  State  courts  resent 
having  their  decisions  reviewed  by 
Federal  judges,  who  in  turn  are  un- 
happy about  the  burden  of  reviewing 
thousands  of  mostly  frivolous  peti- 
tions. 

Several  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  strongly  criticized  the  current 
system  of  Federal  habeas  corpus,  and 
have  called  for  basic  limitations  on  its 
scope  and  availability.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  has  urged  Congress  to  consider 


restricting  the  availability  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners  be- 
cause, in  his  view,  "the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country  is  bogged 
down  with  lack  of  finality  of  judg- 
ments in  criminal  cases."  As  Justice 
Powell  observed  over  10  years  ago  in 
his  opinion  in  Schneckloth  versus  Bus- 
tamonte: 

The  present  scope  of  habeas  corpus  tends 
to  undermine  the  values  inherent  In  our 
Federal  system  of  Government.  To  the 
extent  that  every  State  criminal  Judgment 
is  to  be  subject  indefinitely  to  broad  and 
repetitious  Federal  oversight,  we  render  the 
actions  of  State  courts  a  serious  disrespect 
in  derogation  of  the  constitutional  balance 
between  the  two  systems. 

It  is  to  that  very  problem,  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  distinguished  Su- 
preme Court  jurists,  that  this  bill  is 
addressed. 

The  bill  establishes  a  standard  for 
reviewing  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
by  according  deference  to  State  adju- 
dications that  tire  full  and  fair.  That 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
current  rules,  which  provide,  through 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  for  manda- 
tory readjudication,  and  that  fre- 
quently result  in  duplicative  relitiga- 
tion of  claims  that  have  already  been 
fairly  considered  by  State  trial  and  ap- 
pellate courts. 

The  bill  also  would  resolve  the  major 
uncertainties  about  access  to  Federal 
collateral  remedies  after  a  failure  to 
raise  a  claim  properly  in  normal  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  It  does  that  by  estab- 
lishing cause  and  prejudice  as  the  ex- 
clusive governing  standard. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  1-year  time  limit  on  access  to  Feder- 
al habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners, 
normally  running  from  the  time  State 
remedies  are  exhausted.  For  similar 
purposes,  it  wouJd  prescribe  a  3-year 
time  limit  on  applications  for  collater- 
al relief  by  Federal  prisoners,  normal- 
ly running  from  finality  of  judgment. 

The  bUl  also  addresses  two  technical 
Issues  that  naed  to  be  remedied.  First,  it 
would  make  it  clear  that  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tion can  be  denied  on  the  merits,  notwith- 
standing the  petitioner's  failure  to  exhaust 
available  SUte  remedies.  That  change 
would  eliminate  the  waste  of  time  and 
effort  that  currently  occurs  when  a  frivo- 
lous petition  is  dismissed  by  a  Federal  court 
on  grounds  of  nonexhauation  of  State  reme- 
dies but  Is  later  brought  back  to  Federal 
court  following  its  unsuccessful  presenta- 
tion. 

Second,  the  bill  would  change  the 
current  rule  that  gives  a  State  prison- 
er in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  re- 
I}eated  opportunities  to  persuade  a 
Federal  district  Judge  and  then  a  cir- 
cuit judge  that  an  appeal  is  warranted. 
Similarly,  It  would  bring  the  procedure 
governing  access  to  appeal  In  collater- 
al proceedings  involving  Federal  pris- 
oners into  line  with  the  procedure  em- 
ployed for  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
for  State  prisoners. 

I  believe  that  the  Reform  of  Federal 
Intervention  in  State  Proceedings  Act 


of  1985  represents  a  rational,  reasoned 
approach  to  a  problem  that  has  been 
developing  for  more  than  a  century,  a 
problem  so  great  that  it  has  led  our 
coimtry's  leading  jurists  to  ask  us  for 
specific  legislative  relief.  I  conunend 
Senator  Thurmond  for  his  leadership 
role  in  introducing  this  necessary 
piece  of  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ability  of  our  judicial 
system  to  dispense  justice  to  all  our 
citizens  instead  of  unnecessarily  wast- 
ing time  and  effort  on  a  few  people 
who  exploit  procedural  loopholes  in 
the  law. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  pleased  to  again 
Join  with  Senator  Thurmond,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
proposhig  legislation  to  reform  the 
Federal  habeas  corpus  law.  We  have 
worked  together  on  the  legislation 
since  1981.  Last  year  we  did  pass  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  in  this 
Congress. 

We  all  recognize  that  proposing 
changes  in  the  habeas  corpus  statutes 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  certain- 
ly something  that  we  must  consider 
carefully.  But  over  the  last  few  years, 
respected  judges  and  legal  scholars 
have  called  for  a  reexamination  of  our 
present  system.  Both  Justice  Black 
and  Judge  Friendly  raised  various 
questions  about  the  easy  availability 
in  habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners. 
Jim  Smith,  Florida's  attorney  general, 
has  compiled  a  study  of  the  use  of  the 
habeas  corpus  remedy  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  That  study  pointed  to 
numerous  instances  of  abuse  in  today's 
system.  Chief  Burger  has  stressed  the 
need  to  recognize,  "at  some  point  fi- 
nality of  judgment"  in  our  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Thurmond  and 
I  am  introducing  is  designed  to  address 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  current 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  greater  respect  to  orderly  State 
court  procedures  and  to  instill  the 
notion  of  finality  of  judgment  into  our 
State  criminal  justice  systems. 

There  has  been  an  explosion  in  the 
use  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  by  State 
prisoners  to  attack  their  State  court 
convictions.  The  writ  itself  was  first 
made  available  to  State  prisoners  by  a 
statute  enacted  by  Congress  in  1867. 
In  1953,  in  the  Brown  against  Allen 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
the  1867  statute  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  Federal  district  courts  broad  au- 
thority to  redetermine  the  merits  of 
State  court  convictions.  At  that  time. 
Justice  Jackson  expressed  deep  con- 
cern over  the  "flood  of  stale,  frivolous, 
and  repetitious  petitions  which  will 
swamp  the  dockets  of  the  lower  courts 
and  swell  our  own."  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son's observations  have  proven  all  too 
accurate,  as  prisoners  have  taken  ad- 


vantage of  the  easy  availability  of 
access  to  the  Federal  courts.  In  1953, 
the  flood  consisted  of  541  petitions.  In 
the  past  20  years,  the  filings  of  State 
prisoners  habeas  corpus  petitions  has 
dramatically  increased  by  almost  700 
percent. 

I  believe  that  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs is  harmful  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  our  courts,  and  to  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  First  of  all,  the 
easy  availability  of  such  review  is  at 
odds  with  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  judicial  system: 
The  notion  of  finality.  Habeas  cases 
relitigate  the  facts  and  issues  that 
were  decided  in  the  State  courts, 
either  at  trial  or  on  direct  appeal.  We 
all  recognize  that  finality  in  criminal 
cases  will  not  carry  the  same  weight  it 
does  in  civil  cases.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  finality  has  no  place  at  all 
in  our  criminal  justice  system.  Yet,  the 
current  system  operates  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  that  a  prisoner,  duly  con- 
victed in  a  full  and  fair  State  proceed- 
ing, can  challenge  that  conviction  time 
and  time  again,  for  years  or  even  dec- 
ades after  his  State  court  conviction 
became  final.  Factual  issues  can  end 
up  being  redetermined  long  after  the 
crime  was  committed  and  the  initial 
trial  was  held.  In  the  meantime,  evi- 
dence may  have  disappeared  or  key 
witnesses  may  no  longer  remember 
crucial  details.  The  State  is  prejudiced 
by  these  long  delays,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, the  delays  hurt  the  reliability 
of  the  fact  finding  process.  Needless  to 
say.  extensive  Federal  court  review  of 
State  court  convictions  can  create  un- 
necessary friction  between  the  State 
court  system  and  the  Federal  courts. 

This  lack  of  finality  hamp>ers  the 
courts  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  other  ways  as  well.  An  effective 
criminal  justice  system  must  let  would 
be  criminals  know  that  they  will  be 
punished  for  committing  crimes.  This 
deterrence  is  not  effective  if  prisoners 
have  easy  access  to  the  Federal  courts 
to  file  attacks  on  their  convictions.  As 
a  result,  the  word  gets  out  to  would-be 
criminals  that,  even  if  you're  caught 
and  get  sent  to  prison,  you  may  not 
have  to  serve  out  your  sentence.  That 
message  gets  out  to  the  public  as  well, 
and  the  result  is  an  erosion  of  public 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  the  courts  to 
deal  with  crime.  Furthermore,  the 
sheer  volume  of  petitions  filed  is  a 
strain  on  the  resources  of  our  courts. 
When  our  prosecutors,  defense  attor- 
neys and  judges  devote  their  time  and 
efforts  to  reviewing  and  processing 
these  petitions,  we  end  up  diluting  the 
resources  of  the  courts.  We  add  to  the 
delay  in  bringing  original  criminal  and 
civil  cases  to  trial.  Ironically,  the  flood 
of  petitions  may  actually  hurt  those 
who  have  valid  habeas  claims.  A  large 
number  of  the  claims  filed  are  frivo- 
lous and  repetitious,  since  many  peti- 
tions can  be  filed  without  cost  to  the 


prisoner.  This  finding  may  prevent  the 
worthy  petitions  from  getting  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  As  Justice 
Jackson  observed.  "(l)t  must  hurt  the 
occasional  meritorious  petition  to  be 
buried  in  a  flood  of  worthless  ones." 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  a  carefully  conceived  measure 
that  has  been  refined  over  several 
years  of  Senate  consideration.  It  pro- 
tects the  right  to  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
but  aims  to  rectify  abuse  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

A  prisoner  would  have  to  fUe  his 
habeas  petition  while  the  evidence  is 
still  fresh— within  a  year.  It  estab- 
lishes some  limits  on  raising  new 
claims  as  the  basis  for  a  petition  when 
the  prisoner  failed  to  bring  them  up 
during  State  proceedings.  And  it  pro- 
vides that  Federal  courts  must  defer 
when  a  State  court  conviction  has  re- 
ceived a  full  and  fair  review  by  the 
State's  appellate  and  supreme  courts. 

We  need  more  finality  in  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  We  need  to  avoid 
pointless  relitigation  of  State  cases 
and  we  need  greater  respect  for  our 
State  court  system.  That  is  essential  to 
maintaining  public  confidence  in  our 
system  of  justice. 

I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  that 
today.  In  the  words  of  one  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  all  too  often,  the  State 
trial  is  more  like  a  tryout  on  the  road, 
and  you  don't  get  to  Broadway  until 
you  start  filing  appeals  in  the  Federal 
courts.  All  too  often,  we  read  about 
someone  who  is  being  released  as  a 
result  of  an  appeal  filed  years  or  even 
decades  after  his  original  trial.  All  too 
often,  those  appeals  are  purely  techni- 
cal. They  do  not  go  to  what  should  be 
the  two  fundamental  issues  in  these 
cases:  First,  was  the  person  filing  the 
appeal  innocent,  and  second,  did  that 
person  get  a  fair  trial.  I  believe  that 
our  State  courts  are  capable  of  giving 
fair  trials. 

I  believe  that,  if  a  person  does  not 
get  a  fair  trial  in  the  State  courts,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  one  In  the  Feder- 
al courts.  But  I  also  believe  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  cannot  serve 
society  if  we  allow  any  case  to  be  re- 
opened at  any  time,  and  on  practically 
any  grounds.  These  beliefs  can  be  bal- 
anced. In  today's  system,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  balanced. 
This  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  strike  a 
more  equitable  balance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  day- 
light savings  time  commence  each  year 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  March  rather 
than  the  last  Sunday  in  April;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EHEKCY  COWSniVATIOH  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ACT 
OP  1986 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 


league, the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  in  introducing 
legislation  today  to  provide  for  the  ob- 
servance of  daylight  saving  time  for  an 
8-month  period  beginning  the  first 
Sunday  of  March  and  extending 
through  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

Under  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966,  daylight  saving  time  is  currently 
observed  from  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
imtil  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

During  the  energy  emergency  of  the 
early  1970's,  and  as  recently  as  the 
98th  Congress,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  extend  daylight  saving 
time  for  an  8-month  period  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  I  was  especially  pleased 
that  legislation  to  extend  daylight 
saving  time  was  enacted— Public  Law 
93-434— in  1973  for  a  2-year  period  in 
response  to  the  energy  emergency.  At 
that  time,  daylight  saving  time  was 
widely  recognized  as  one  way  to  help 
ease  the  surging  demand  for  electricity 
by  residential  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  immediate 
concerns  over  energy  shortages  and 
long  lines  at  service  stations  have 
abated,  the  importance  of  continuing 
to  encourage  energy  conservation  is 
not  questioned.  Expanded  daylight 
saving  time  could  play  a  significant 
role  in  this  regard  as  reported  by  De- 
partment of  Transportation  studies. 
Such  studies  following  the  2-year  ex- 
periment in  1973.  suggest  energy  sav- 
ings of  approximately  100.000  barrels 
of  oil  equivalent  per  day  during  a  2- 
month  extension.  These  savings  are 
projected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced demand  for  residential  electrici- 
ty. 

Beyond  the  immediate  reduction  in 
nationwide  demand  for  electricity,  the 
expanded  period  of  daylight  saving 
time,  along  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  would  remind  us  of  our 
need  to  conserve  energy  and  reduce 
the  Nation's  dependency  on  imported 
oU. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
panded daylight  saving  time  extend 
beyond  energy  conservation.  There 
would  be  inunediate  and  noticeable 
effect  on  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  These  direct  benefits  in- 
clude reductions  in  most  categories  of 
street  crime  and  reductions  in  traffic 
accidents  and  fatalities. 

The  National  Highway  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Administration,  for  exam- 
ple, predicted  there  would  be  200 
fewer  traffic  fatalities  per  year  if  the 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  was 
extended  to  include  March  and  April. 

In  resp>onse  to  the  considerable  con- 
cern over  the  schoolchildren  waiting 
for  school  buses  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion indicated  that  under  extended 
daylight  saving  time  in  March  and 
April,  school  age  children  would  not 
be  subject  to  greater  involvement  in 
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accidents  than  the  general  population 
in  any  period  of  the  day. 

Another  key  benefit  of  the  2  addi- 
tional months  of  daylight  would  be  a 
nationwide  reduction  in  most  catego- 
ries of  street  crime— a  problem  rapidly 
reaching  epidemic  proportions  in  our 
Nation.  Statistics  indicate  that  rob- 
bery, muggings,  and  other  forms  of 
violent  crime  are  most  frequently  com- 
mitted during  the  early  evening  hours. 
With  the  extra  hour  of  daylight,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  work  force 
would  be  en  route  home,  criminals 
would  be  less  apt  to  threaten  these  in- 
dividuals returning  to  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  benefits  of  extending  day- 
light saving  time  for  the  2-month 
period  far  outweigh  the  continuation 
of  the  present  6-month  period.  The 
legislation  proposed  today  impose  no 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  and 
require  no  further  intnision  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  daily  lives. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  protects 
those  States  who  opposed  any  expand- 
ed daylight  saving  by  continuing  the 
authority  for  any  State  to  exempt 
itself  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  for  this  Impor- 
tant initiative  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  suppori  this  legislation  to  advance 
daylight  saving  time  for  the  2-month 
period  including  March  and  April. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  241.  A  bill  to  change  the  term  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

TO  CHANGE  TRS  TZXIf  OF  THX  CHAtRltAN  OF  THZ 
BOARD  OF  COVXRNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE STSTEM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
change  the  term  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  order  to  make  it  ap- 
proximately cotermlnus  with  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  term  would  end  1  year  and  11 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  President  making  the  designa- 
tion. To  do  so  would  not  compromise 
the  independence  of  the  Fed,  relative 
to  present  law,  but  would  help  insure 
that  the  policies  of  the  Fed  compli- 
ment those  of  the  President. 

W^hen  the  citizens  of  this  country 
vote  for  an  administration,  they  have 
a  right  to  a  consistent  expression  of 
economic  policy  that  is  compatible 
with  the  philosophy  and  outlook  of 
that  administration.  A  mandate  on 
economic  policy  should  not  be  frus- 
trated by  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  are  contradictory. 

While  it  is  important  for  the  Fed  to 
maintain  its  independence,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  continue  a  situation  in 
which  a  new  President  could  be  forced 


to  spend  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  his 
term  with  the  Fed  Chairman  whose 
political  and  economic  philosophies 
may  be  totally  at  odds  with  those  of 
his  administration 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
this  recession  that  we  are  now  recover- 
ing from,  it  Is  the  power  of  monetary 
policy  to  influence  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve each  new  President  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
Fed  chairman  who  can  be  expected  to 
keep  the  Feds  policies  in  tune  with 
the  President's  economic  program. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Mstz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.  244.  A  bill  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  income  the  amount  of 
farm  loss  which  may  l)e  deducted 
against  nonfarm  income  by  high- 
income  taxpayers  in  competition  with 
full-time,  family-size  operators;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
help  preserve  our  family  farm  system 
while  curbing  a  tax  abuse  and  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. My  bill  would  limit  to  the  national 
median  household  income— approxi- 
mately $23,600— the  amount  of  off- 
farm  income  which  can  be  sheltered 
by  farm  losses. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  I 
offered  identical  legislation  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  received  overwhelming  support 
for  my  proposal  from  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, agribusinesses,  soil  conservation 
groups  and  districts,  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens.  Additionally,  I  have 
received  strong  support  from  Farm 
Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  American  Ag- 
riculture Movement,  National  Farmers 
Organization,  Grange,  Women  In- 
volved in  Farm  Economics  [WIFE], 
and  other  groups  both  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  across  the 
Nation.  The  Nationsd  Governors  Asso- 
ciation also  has  endorsed  the  concepts 
embodied  in  my  bill. 

Very  simply,  yix.  President,  my  bill 
would  close  a  glaring  tax  loophole 
which  is  aggravating  our  festering 
farm  problems.  Under  our  current  tax 
code,  bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers 
must  compete  with  so-called  gentle- 
men farmers  who  are  more  interested 
In  farming  the  Tax  Code  than  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber.  These  gentle- 
men farmers  compete  with  the  bona 
fide  family  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
America  for  farm  and  ranch  land,  add 
to  our  surplus  production  problems, 
and  sometimes  farm  fragile  or  margin- 
al lands,  thus  aggravating  our  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems. 

In  addition  to  helping  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers,  my  bill  would 
make  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 


has  estimated  my  bill  would  gamer  a 
revenue  gain  to  the  Treasury  of  ap- 
proximately $2.6  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1985-87.  That  amount  is  great 
by  any  calculation  and  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  as  we  try  to  cut  the 
deficit  in  order  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  a 
more  reasonable  level.  As  my  fellow 
farm-State  colleagues  are  aware,  high 
interest  rates  are  crippling  farmers 
and  forcing  many  into  bankruptcy  o/ 
to  abandon  the  land  which  has  been  1^ 
their  family  for  generations.  Addition- 
ally, our  huge  budget  deficit  has 
forced  the  dollar  to  record-high  levels, 
thus  making  our  agricultural  exports 
noncompetitive  in  world  markets. 

One  of  the  best  farm  programs  we 
could  write  would  be  one  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit,  lower  the  Interest 
rates  that  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
must  pay  to  remain  in  operation,  and 
make  our  farm  products  competitive  in 
world  markets.  Toward  these  ends,  my 
bill  makes  a  significant  contribution 
since  it  takes  a  $2.6  billion  slash  out  of 
the  Federal  deficit. 

The  current  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  "gentlemen"  farmers  is 
not  gentlemanly  at  all.  It  is  out-and- 
out  robbery,  and  it  should  be  stopped. 
It  Is  a  crime  that  our  Federal  tax  laws 
allow  wealthy  individuals  with  large 
income  to  shelter  thousands  of  dollars 
with  farm  losses.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
social  embarrassment  that  our  tax 
laws  encourage  these  investors  to 
enter  into  direct  competition  with 
bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers. 

For  years,  politicians  have  stated 
that  they  are  trying  to  save  the  family 
farm,  and  Congress  has  made  attempts 
to  do  so.  But,  in  actuality,  these  same 
politicians  have  fostered  the  demise  of 
the  family  farm  by  creating  and  ignor- 
ing a  tax  loophole  which  has  placed 
wealthy  individuals  with  large 
amounts  of  off-farm  Income  In  direct 
competition  with  bona  fide  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

In  a  recent  study  of  1976  farm 
income  tax  returns,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  identified  12,000  returns 
which  reported  farm  losses  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  These  same  returns  showed 
an  average  off-farm  income  of 
$122,000.  After  deducting  an  average 
of  over  $104,000  In  farm  losses,  these 
12,000  so-called  farmers  paid  taxes  on 
an  average  adjusted  gross  income  of 
Just  $16,362! 

IRS  found  another  24,000  tax  re- 
turns which  recorded  farm  losses  in 
the  range  of  $25,000  to  $50,000.  These 
so-called  farmers  had  an  average  off- 
farm  income  of  almost  $52,000  and 
after  deducting  average  farm  losses  of 
$34,000,  paid  taxes  on  an  average  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  only  $17,366! 

I  have  requested  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  prepare  recent  data  on 
tax  shelters  in  agriculture.  Specifical- 
ly,   this    information    should    enable 


Congress  to  determine  the  total  loss  to 
the  Treasury,  the  commodities  most 
often  involved  in  tax  sheltering,  the 
occupations  of  tax-loss  investors,  the 
incomes  of  these  Investors,  and  the 
States  and  regions  in  which  tax-loss 
farming  is  most  prevalent. 

Mr.  President,  tax  abuse  must  be 
stopped  and  our  Nation's  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers  must  be  relieved 
of  the  unfair  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
unethical  competition  of  the  tax-loss 
farmer.  My  bill  would  relieve  farmers 
of  this  burden  and  would  contribute  at 
least  $2.6  billion  in  revenues  which 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Tax  shelters  in  agriculture  must  be 
demolished  and  I  welcome  the  input, 
guidance,  and  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues in  addressing  this  important 
issue. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  East, 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  contemporaneous 
records  be  kept  to  substantiate  certain 
deductions  and  credits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

repeal  of  logs  on  business  vehicles 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
requirement  that  taxpayers  maintain 
detailed  log  books  for  business  vehi- 
cles. 

Frankly,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  a 
rule  such  as  this  could  be  implemented 
in  the  United  States.  I  Just  didn't 
think  we'd  ever  come  to  the  point 
where  citizens  would  be  required  to 
inform  the  Government  of  every  trip 
they  make  in  a  vehicle.  In  fact,  it's 
worse  than  that.  Taxpayers  must 
record  not  only  the  destination  of 
each  trip,  but  also  its  purpKJse,  time, 
date  and  mileage  if  they  want  to 
deduct  the  business  expenses  associat- 
ed with  the  use  of  a  vehicle  from  their 
taxes.  Then,  they  have  to  be  willing  to 
submit  those  records  to  the  IRS.  This 
is  "big  brother"  at  is  worst.  Unfortu- 
nately, it's  also  been  the  law  since  Jan 
uary  1. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  as 
an  indication  of  Just  how  bad  this  reg- 
ulation is.  one  of  my  constituents— a 
recent  arrival  as  a  refugee  from 
Poland— has  told  me  it  is  Just  like 
what  the  Communists  make  the 
people  do  in  his  homeland.  He  was 
given  the  choice  of  submitting  to  such 
big  brotherism.  going  to  prison,  or 
leaving  the  country.  Obviously,  he 
chose  to  leave.  God  help  us  if  we  ever 
get  to  that  point  in  this  country,  but 
in  this  regulation,  we  are  not  given 
cause  for  hope  or  complacency. 

In  case  anyone's  wondering  how 
such  a  situation  could  ever  come 
about,  let  me  tell  you.  Last  summer. 
Congress  passed  the  so-called  Deficit 
Reduction  Act.  a  bill  which  ran  well 


over  700  pages  tuid  required  almost  as 
many  to  explain.  Somewhere,  hidden 
deep  between  the  covers  of  that  stat- 
ute, was  the  phrase  "adequate  contem- 
poraneous records."  Well,  the  IRS 
found  those  three  words  and  blew 
them  all  out  of  proportion  by  issuing  a 
ridiculous  set  of  regulations. 

Under  those  regulations,  if  a  farmer 
drives  to  the  end  of  the  lane  to  get  his 
mail,  he  has  to  keep  a  log.  If  he  drives 
his  pickup  to  church,  he  has  to  keep  a 
log.  If  during  the  course  of  a  day,  be- 
tween going  to  his  fields,  going  home 
for  lunch,  and  going  Into  town  for  sup- 
plies, he  makes  15  short  trips  in  his 
truck,  he  must  make  15  entries  in  his 
log  book. 

The  same  goes  for  the  local  business- 
man who  makes  deliveries  with  his 
truck,  the  real  estate  salesman  who 
shows  property  to  potential  buyers,  or 
the  minister  who  visits  shut-ins  or 
makes  hospital  calls.  In  short,  the  IRS 
has  concocted  an  outrageous,  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  which  affects  ordi- 
nary Americans  as  they  try  to  go 
about  their  business  in  their  every  day 
lives. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  WeU.  I've  had 
numerous  meetings  and  phone  conver- 
sations with  top  Treasury  Department 
officials  about  this  boondoggle,  and 
they  keep  telling  me  that  this  rule  is 
necessary  to  nab  tax -dodgers. 

I've  got  news  for  them.  This  require- 
ment isn't  going  to  do  the  first  thing 
to  stop  those  who  want  to  cheat  the 
Government.  It's  just  that  now  they're 
going  to  get  a  bigger  kick  out  of  doing 
it  because  they'U  do  it  in  a  Utile  differ- 
ent way.  Anyone  devious  enough  to 
cheat  on  their  taxes  isn't  going  to 
have  any  problem  coming  up  with  a 
few  fake  log  entries  at  the  end  of  a 
day  to  cover  the  miles  they  put  on  for 
their  own  personal  use.  No,  the  only 
people  who  are  going  to  have  trouble 
with  this  rule  are  those  who  are 
honest  about  their  taxes  and  will  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  it— and  that's 
most  Americans. 

If  we  want  to  go  after  loopholes, 
why  don't  we  start  with  the  299  tax- 
payers who  made  over  $200,000  last 
year  and  didn't  pay  a  dime  in  taxes. 
Why  when  the  IRS  wants  to  crack- 
down on  tax  evaders,  do  the  start  with 
the  "Uttle  guy?" 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  anybody 
to  take  me  wrong.  I'm  all  for  nailing 
tax  cheats.  In  fact,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  which  controls 
funding  for  the  IRS.  I've  done  every- 
thing possible  to  provide  the  means 
necessary  to  see  that  honest  taxpayers 
aren't  left  picking  up  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  tab  as  a  result  of 
those  who  cheat.  But,  this  latest  IRS 
brainstorm  is  ludicrous,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  run- 
away bureaucracy  make  life  needlessly 
difficult  for  millions  of  honest,  hard- 
working. Americans. 


As  I  indicated.  I  have  met  personally 
a  number  of  times  with  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  about  this  matter, 
including  two  face-to-face  meetings 
with  Assistant  Secretary  Designate  for 
Tax  Policy.  Ronald  Pearlman.  I  wish  I 
could  be  optimistic  about  the  possibili- 
ty that  Treasury  will  volimtarily  ad- 
dress the  problem  in  a  way  that  will 
eliminate  the  paperwork  burden  on 
the  typical  taxpayer.  However,  this 
simply  does  not  ap[>ear  to  be  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  moving. 

Treasury  Department  officials  on 
several  occasions  have  briefed  me  on 
various  watered-down  versions  of  the 
vehicle  log  rule  which  they  presently 
are  considering.  But,  to  this  point,  I 
simply  haven't  seen  anything  that 
goes  far  enough  in  eliminating  the 
needless  paperwork  burden  on  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  businessmen,  and  profes- 
sionals. While  I  will  certainly  be  inter- 
ested to  see  what,  if  anything,  the  De- 
partment comes  up  with  in  the  way  of 
a  revised  regulation,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  move  ahead  legisla- 
tively to  abolish  the  vehicle  log  rule. 

Frankly.  I  haven't  felt  such  a  ground 
swell  of  public  opinion  on  an  issue 
since  the  dividend  and  interest  with- 
holding matter  of  2  years  ago.  Having 
just  returned  from  a  week  in  my  State, 
I  can  tell  you  that  South  Dakotans  are 
fighting  mad  about  this  ill-advised  reg- 
ulation, and  they  have  every  right  to 
be. 

If  representative  government  means 
anything  in  this  country,  we  won't 
waste  any  time  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion and  doing  away  with  this  latest 
mass  of  redtape  which  IRS  would 
impose  upon  hard-working  small  busi- 
nessmen, professionals,  farmers,  and 
ranchers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  restoring  a  sense  of  reason  and 
fairness  to  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  treats  honest,  law-abiding 
citizens  who  already  have  enough  to 
worry  about  without  imposing  upon 
them  yet  another  needless  and  waste- 
ful, bureaucratic,  make-work  paper- 
work burden. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

relief  of  peter  lyn  JOHNSON 

Mr.  DURENBEaiGEni.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Peter  Lyn  Johnson  is  a  resident 
of  Mmnesota.  with  his  wife  and  two 
young  sons,  in  Bimidji.  MN.  He  is  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran.  During  the 
course  of  his  service,  he  was  misdiag- 
nosed by  the  U.S.  Navy  as  being  the 
victim  of  mental  illness.  In  fact,  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson  has  a  rare,  almost  never- 
occurring  form  of  epilepsy.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  substantial  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  and  it  also  should  be 
obvious  that  in  matters  of  employ- 
ment, matters  of  credit,  and  a  variety 
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of  other  areas,  that  distinction  drawn 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  a  most  inappropri- 
ate way  has  been  harmful  to  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  family  and  needs  des- 
perately to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)<l) 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall- 

(A)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
delete  from  all  records  maintained  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  relating  to  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson.  468-50-7522.  C  22  960  052.  any 
term  or  reference  which  reflects  or  implies 
an  opinion  that  Peter  Lyn  Johnson  has  or 
has  had  a  mental  or  personality  disorder  or 
a  mental  or  emotional  dysfunction:  and 

(B)  transmit  to  Peter  Lyn  Johnson  a  pho- 
tocopy of  all  such  records  promptly  after 
the  requirement  set  out  in  clause  (A)  has 
been  met. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall— 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
delete  from  all  records  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  relating  to  the  said 
Peter  Lyn  Johnson  any  term  or  reference 
which  reflects  or  implies  an  opinion  that 
Peter  Lyn  Johnson  has  or  has  had  a  mental 
or  personality  disorder  or  a  mental  or  emo- 
tional dysfunction:  and 

(B)  transmit  to  Peter  Lyn  Johnson  a  pho- 
tocopy of  all  such  records  promptly  after 
the  requirement  set  out  In  clause  (A)  has 
been  met. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (IKA)  and  (2KA)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  term  or  reference  reflecting  a 
diagnosis  of  or  treatment  for  temporal  lobe 
epilepsy. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the 
award  of  disability  compensation  to  which 
section  2  applies. 

(bXl)  Each  custodian  of  any  record  which 
includes  copies  of  or  reports  based  on 
records  to  which  paragraph  (IXA)  or  (2MA) 
of  subsection  (a)  applies  shall  delete  from 
the  record  each  term  or  reference  described 
in  such  paragraph  other  than  a  term  or  ref- 
erence described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
sut>section. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
(with  respect  to  records  to  which  subsection 
(aKlKA)  applies)  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (with  respect  to  records  to  which  sub- 
section (aK2)(A)  applies)  shall— 

(A)  transmit  to  each  individual  or  entity 
to  which  such  records  or  reports  based  on 
such  records  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  notice  setting  out  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  transmit  to  the  said  Peter  Lyn  John- 
son a  complete  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  individuals  and  entities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  3010(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  the  award  of 
one-hundred  percent  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  resulting  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  In 
the  case  of  the  said  Peter  Lyn  Johnson, 
docket  number  71-11  026,  is  effective  Octo- 
ber 16.  1965. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  pay   to  Peter  Lyn  Johnson,   out   of 


funds  available  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  veterans' 
disability  compensation,  disability  compen- 
sation in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  disability  compensation  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  period  beginning  October  16.  1065,  and 
ending  November  9.  1969  (the  day  before 
the  date  the  award  referred  to  Ln  subsection 
(a)  was  made  effective  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration), had  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration made  such  award  effective  October 
16,  1965. 

Sec.  3.  (aKl)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  shall  pay  the  reasonable  costs 
of  qualifying  hospital  care  or  medical  serv- 
ices which  are  furnished  to  the  said  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson  by  any  source  other  than  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and.  under  section 
111  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  rea- 
sonable travel  and  incidental  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  such  hospital  care 
or  medical  services. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  qualify  if— 

(A)  the  care  or  services  are  the  same  type 
of  hospital  care  or  medical  services  Peter 
Lyn  Johnson  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  under  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  the  hospital  c&re  or  medical  services 
relate  to  the  service-connected  disability  lor 
which  the  compensation  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2  has  been  awarded. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  make  any  pay- 
ment of  the  reasonable  costs  of  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  under  subsection 

(a)  directly  to  the  hospital,  other  health 
care  facility,  or  health  care  professional  fur- 
nishing the  care  or  services  or  as  a  reim- 
bursement to  Peter  Lyn  Johnson  or  to  any 
person  who  or  orgaiUzatlon  which  (Miys  such 
costs  on  t>ehalf  of  Peter  Lyn  Johnson. 

(c)  Payments  made  for  hospital  care  or 
medical  services  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  available  in  the  lYeas- 
ury  of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  contract 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  furnished 
under  chapter  17  ot  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  hospital  care  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished to.  and 

(2)  related  travel  and  incidental  expenses 
Incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of, 

Peter  Lyn  Johnson  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec    4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2401 

(b)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  any 
other  sUtute  of  limlUtions,  lapse  of  time, 
bar  of  laches,  or  any  previous  order  or  dis- 
missal of  any  suit  by  a  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court,  the  United  SUtes  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  any  claim  by 
Peter  Lyn  Johnson  against  the  United 
SUtes  for  compensation  for  damages  result- 
ing from  the  alleged  negligence  of  medical 
personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  failing  properly  to  diagnose  Peter  Lyn 
Johnson's  medical  condition  during  the 
period  1963  through  1972. 

(b)  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be  Insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  an  Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  247.  A  bill  to  allow  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  use  the  proceeds  of  veter- 


ans' mortgage  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  or  replacing  mortgages  of 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
veterans'  bond  financing  because  of  a 
court  challenge  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  such  State's  borrowing  power;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WISCONSIN  VETERANS'  RELIEF  ACT  OF  l»8S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  will  help  to  correct  an  injustice 
that  an  estimated  39  Wisconsin  veter- 
ans and  their  families  face  as  a  result 
of  a  bureaucratic  snafu. 

These  veterans  had  applied  for  a 
home  loan  through  the  Wisconsin  Vet- 
erans' Home  Loan  Program.  But  as 
their  applications  were  being  approved 
in  August  1983.  two  State  legislators 
filed  suit  to  challenge  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature's  authority  to  issue  bonds 
in  excess  of  $750  million  to  fund  State- 
administered  programs.  In  response  to 
the  suit,  the  Governor  was  compelled 
to  suspend  a  number  of  loan  programs, 
including  the  Veterans'  Home  Loan 
Program. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  State  supreme 
court  rejected  the  suit,  but  by  that 
time,  these  39  veterans  were  forced  to 
secure  commercial  funding  elsewhere. 
Thus,  despite  their  eligibility  for  this 
program,  they  were  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  for  political  rea- 
sons totally  beyond  t^eir  control. 

For  each  of  these  families,  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  has  estimated  that  this 
bureaucratic  snafu  is  costing  them  an 
additional  $120  in  mortgage  interest 
payments  each  and  every  month. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  recog- 
nized the  injustice  that  these  families 
faced  and  has  adopted  legislation, 
which  Governor  Earl  has  signed,  to 
make  these  families  eligible  to  convert 
their  conunercial  loans  to  the  veter- 
ans' home  loans  to  which  they  are 
properly  entitled. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  Wisconsin 
legislation  does  not  completely  solve 
their  problem  since  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  prohibits  such  a  conversion 
of  their  mortgages.  Therefore,  my  bill 
win  provide  a  one-time  opportunity  for 
these  veterans  to  apply  to  convert 
their  mortgages  to  the  veterans'  home 
loan  program  for  which  they  have 
always  been  eligible. 

There  Is  no  reason  that  these  fami- 
lies should  be  denied  benefits  to  which 
they  are  eligible  because  of  a  political 
dispute  over  issuance  of  State  bonds. 
This  bill  will  remedy  that  injustice. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Les 
AspiN.  who  has  carried  the  ball  on  this 
issue  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  invested  many  hours  in  developing 
this  proposal  with  Governor  Earl's 
staff  and  I  am  delighted  to  lend  my 
support  by  introducing  this  proposal 
here  in  the  Senate. 


S.  248.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  by  10 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

TEN-PERCENT  PAY  REDUCTION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  his  recent  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Federal  budget,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  called  for  a  5-percent  de- 
crease in  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
Federal  employees.  Many  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  as  well  during  the  past 
several  years.  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  setting  an  example  to  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment  to  reduced 
spending.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Congress  is  not  willing  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  demanded  of 
others.  With  this  in  mind,  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  legislation  to  reduce 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  10  percent  which  I  originally 
introduced  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1975. 

During  my  years  as  a  Congressman 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
as  a  Senator,  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  raising  our  compensation.  I 
feel  such  congressional  pay  raises  fly 
in  the  face  of  our  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  control  our  run- 
away deficit. 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  has 
soared  beyond  belief  in  the  past  10 
years.  Since  1974.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  received  pay  increases 
amoimting  to  an  additional  $30,000  for 
each  legislator  in  1984.  This  is  uncon- 
scionable when  millions  of  Americans 
have  been  willing  to  take  pay  cuts  and 
reduced  hours  to  bring  about  economic 
recovery. 

I  ask  today  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  By  cutting  its  own  pay. 
Congress  will  gain  far  more  credibility 
in  asking  for  the  social  welfare  sacri- 
fices implicit  in  the  upcoming  budget 
debate.  If  we  all  work  together,  we  can 
regain  fiscal  discipline  within  this 
body,  bbt  it  must  begin  with  ourselves. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

imiFORM  RELOCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1985 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  introduce  for  the  third 
and.  hopefully,  final  time,  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Act  Amendments  of 
1985.  This  bill  comprehensively 
amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  make  its  admin- 
istration more  equitable  and  efficient 
at  all  levels  of  government. 


As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
has  twice  reported,  and  the  Senate  has 
twice  unanimously  passed  identical 
and  essentially  similar  amendments  to 
the  Uniform  Act.  In  fact,  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  identical  to  S.  531. 
which  Senators  Sasser.  Levin,  and  I 
sponsored  in  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  who  have  ever 
been  displaced  by  a  Federal  project 
know,  the  Uniform  Act  occupies  an  Im- 
portant place  in  our  system  of  laws;  it 
protects  individuals  from  having  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  cost  of  weU-in- 
tentioned  programs  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  public.  But  the  act  has  its 
flaws,  which  have  been  well-document- 
ed in  Senate  hearings.  Its  coverage  is 
limited,  its  payment  schedule  unfair. 
And  the  act's  many  administrative  re- 
quirements impose  unreasonable  bur- 
dens on  both  recipients  and  State  and 
local  administrators  alike. 

The  noncontroversial  amendments 
proposed  in  S.  249  would  provide  a 
much-needed  update  to  the  1970  act. 
The  legislation  would  raise  benefit 
levels  to  compensate  for  inflation.  It 
would  considerably  broaden  the  act's 
coverage  to  cover  more  Itinds  of  dis- 
placements. It  would  delegate  substan- 
tial administrative  discretion  to  State 
and  local  govenunents  to  reduce  regu- 
latory costs.  And  it  would  institute  a 
range  of  management  reforms  and 
technical  adjustments  to  the  act,  with 
the  goal  of  making  its  administration 
more  rational  and  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  all  the  major  State  and  local  in- 
terest groups.  It  has  no  opponents.  Its 
supporters  include  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Official 
and  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Oificials. 
Interest  groups  respresenting  tenant 
rights  have  also  played  a  major  role  in 
the  bill's  development,  as  have  mem- 
bers of  the  small  business,  nonprofit, 
appraisal  and  utility  communities. 

Given  this  broad-based  support  and 
participation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
House  adopted  an  essentially  similar 
bill  during  the  last  days  of  the  98th 
Congress.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  wlU 
finally  see  our  efforts  come  to  fruition 
in  the  99th  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  the  past  supporters  of  this 
legislation  for  their  efforts.  And  I 
would  urge  them  to  work  with  me  this 
one  last  time  to  assure  the  long-de- 
layed passage  of  these  important 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  249  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  this  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1985". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DBrmiTioits 
Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  101(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
4601(1))  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (hereinafter  the  "Uniform  Act") 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority)"  and 
"(except  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency)". 

(b)  Section  101(3)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  term  "SUte  agency'  means  any 
entity  which  has  eminent  domain  authority 
under  the  SUte  law.". 

(c)  Section  101(4)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  4601(4))  is  amended  by  inserting,  "or 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  to  a  person"  after 

"insurance ". 

(d)  Section  101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  4601(6))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(E)  (with  respect  to  a  utility  on  real  proper- 
ty under  the  control  or  ownership  of  a  SUte 
of  local  agency),  any  person  who  moves 
from  real  property,  moves  personal  proper- 
ty, or  moves  a  business  or  farm  operation,  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of  Intent 
to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance: 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  202  and  of  section  205. 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personal  property  from  real  proper- 
ty- 

"(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
of  intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of 
other  real  property,  on  which  such  person 
conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation,  for  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 
and 

"(ii)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabiliutlon  or 
demolition  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance,  where  the  person  is  a 
residential  tenant,  farm  operation,  or  a 
small  business  and  where  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  determines  that  such  dis- 
placement is  permanent; 

"(C)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  202  and  of  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  other 
person  who  is  a  residential  tenant,  farm  op- 
eration, or  small  business  and  who  the  head 
of  the  displacing  agency  determines  will  be 
permanently  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 

"(D)  any  person  who  is  eligible  for  reloca- 
tion assistance  under  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  this  subsection,  unless  such  person 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
esUblished  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency, 
to  be  either  in  unlawful  occupancy  of  the 
displacement  dwelling  or  to  have  occupied 
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such  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance  under  this  Act;  or 

"(E)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(d)  and  <e)  of  section  202.  any  utility  compa- 
ny which  moves  its  facilities  from  real  prop- 
erty under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a 
State  or  local  agency.". 

(e)  Section  101  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(10)  The  term  'suitable  replacement 
dwelling'  means  any  dwelling  that  is  (A) 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary;  (B)  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  (xxupants;  (C) 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  displaced 
person;  (D)  functionally  similar;  (E)  in  an 
area  not  subject  to  unreasonable  adverse  en- 
vironmental conditions;  and  (P)  In  a  loca- 
tion generally  not  less  desirable  than  the  lo- 
cation of  the  displaced  person's  dwelling 
with  respect  to  public  utilities,  facilities, 
services  and  the  displaced  person's  place  of 
employment. 

"(11)  The  term  displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency.  State  or  State  agency 
utilizing  Federal  financial  assistance,  or,  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
section  101(6),  any  person  furnished  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  causes  a  person 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"(12)  The  term  'lead  agency'  means  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  other  entity 
designated  by  the  President  to  coordinate 
implementation  of  the  Uniform  Act  under 
section  213  of  this  Act. 

"(13)  The  term  'appraisal'  means  a  written 
statement  independently  and  impartially 
prepared  by  a  qualified  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  defined  value  of  an  ade- 
quately described  property  as  of  a  specific 
date,  supported  by  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  relevant  market  information.". 
•nTLE  Il-UNIPORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUcies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4621). 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DECLARATION  OF  mfOINGS  AlfO  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  activities,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation,  demolition,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  acquisition; 

"(2)  displacement  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
social,  economic,  geographic,  and  legal  cir- 
cumstances; 

"(3)  relocation  assistance  policies  must 
provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  assure 
fair,  uniform,  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
affected  persons; 

"(4)  the  displacement  of  business  often  re- 
sults in  their  closure;  and 

"(5)  minimizing  the  adverse  impact  of  dis- 
placement of  businesses  is  essential  to  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  communities. 

"(b)  This  title  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance,  in  order 
that  such  persons  shall  not  suffer  dispro- 
portionate injuries  as  a  result  of  programs 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a 
whole, 
"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that- 
'll) the  primary  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
minimize  the  hardship  of  displacement  on 


persons  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance; 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
law  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement; 

"(3)  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  minimize 
unnecessary  administrative  and  program 
costs  borne  by  States  and  State  agencies 
through  the  promulgation  of  economical 
regulatory  requirements  and  the  delegation 
of  substantial  administrative  discretion  to 
State  and  local  governments; 

"(4)  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  the 
unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  amd  that  per- 
sons in  essentially  similar  circumstances  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(5)  the  Improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
under  this  title  shall  be  undertaken,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  In  coordination 
with  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
errunental  programs  for  accomplishing  such 
goals." 

M ovmc  Airs  relates  extenses 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  In  the  displacement  of  any  person, 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  the  displaced 
person  of—"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  displaced  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  small  busineas  at  Its  new  site,  but 
not  to  exceed  110.000.". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4622(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "may  receive"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation 
allowanoe,  which  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  a  Khedule  established  by  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency.". 

(c)  SecUon  203(c)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
4633(c))  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  Is  displaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  Is  eligi- 
ble under  criteria  established  by  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu 
of  the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Such  payment  shall  consist 
of  a  fixed  payment  In  an  amount  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  criteria  established 
by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  except  that 
such  payment  shall  not  be  less  than  1 1.000 
nor  more  than  $30,000.  A  person  whose  sole 
business  is  renting  displacement  property  to 
others  shall  not  qualify  for  this  payment.". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
UJB.C.  4633)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  101(6)— 


"(A)  The  term  cost  of  relocation'  shall  In- 
clude the  entire  amount  paid  by  the  utility 
company  properly  attributable  to  a  reloca- 
tion after  deducting  any  betterment  in  the 
relcKated  utility  and  any  salvage  from  the 
old  utility. 

"(B)  Tlie  term  'utUlty'  means  any  electric, 
gas.  water,  steam  power  or  materials  trans- 
mlMlon  or  distribution  system,  any  trans- 
portation system,  or  any  communications 
sytem  (Including  cable  television),  and  any 
fixtures,  equipment,  or  other  property  ap- 
propriate to  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
repair  of  the  foregoing.  A  utility  may  be 
publicly,  privately,  or  cooperatively  owned. 

"(3)  Except  when  provided  otherwise  by 
Federal  law,  whenever  a  federally  assisted 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  displac- 
ing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency  will 
result  In  the  displacement  of  a  utility  from 
property  under  the  ownership  or  control  of 
a  State  or  l(Kal  agency,  the  head  of  the  dis- 
placing agency  shall  provide  a  payment  to 
the  utility  company  pursuant  to  State  or 
local  law  or  a  written  contract,  if  any.  be- 
tween the  utility  company  and  the  State  or 
local  agency,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  pay- 
ment exceed  the  actual  reasonable  cost  of 
relocation  of  such  utility. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  su- 
percede a  State  or  local  law  or  a  written 
contract  between  a  utility  company  and  a 
State  or  local  government,  or  require  a  pay- 
ment to  be  made  where  none  is  required 
under  State  or  local  law  or  a  written  con- 
tract. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  de- 
prive a  utility  company  of  its  rights  under 
State  or  local  law. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire a  Federal  agency  to  Increase  its  pay- 
ment if  the  Increased  payment  is  attributa- 
ble to  a  contract  or  contract  amendment 
that  is  made  in  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
payment. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire a  Federal  payment  in  excess  of  the 
payment  that  a  State  or  local  agency  would 
pay  If  no  Federal  funds  were  Involved. 

"(7)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  confers  ju- 
risdiction on  a  court  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  451  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code)  to  review  any  action  of  a  dis- 
placing agency  in  carrying  out  this  subsec- 
tion or  to  review  the  right  of  a  utility  to  be 
compensated  State  or  local  law. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  will 
result  In  the  displacement  of  a  utility  as  the 
result  of  FederaJ  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  State 
or  l(x:al  agency,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  shall  either  relocate  the  utility  with 
the  utility  company's  consent,  or  provide  a 
payment  to  the  utility  equal  to  the  actual 
reasonable  cost  of  relocation  of  such  utility. 
Such  relocation  or  such  payment  shall  not 
be  required  when  it  L';  provided  otherwise  by 
a  Federal  law,  or  a  Federal  regulation  pro- 
mulgated prior  to  March  17,  1983.  or  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  a  Federal  agency.". 

REPLACEMENT  HOUSING  POR  HOMEOWNER 

Sec.  203.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4623(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displac- 
ing"; 

(3)  by  striking  "$15,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof,  "$32,500"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "market"  in  paragraph 


(IKA)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  suitable  replacement 
dwelling"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1KB)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  the  amount,  if  any.  which  will  com- 
pensate such  person  for  any  Increased  inter- 
est costs  and  other  debt  service  costs  which 
such  person  Is  required  to  pay  for  financing 
the  acquisition  of  any  such  suitable  replace- 
ment dwelling.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid 
only  if  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  displac- 
ing agency  was  encumbered  by  a  bona  fide 
mortgage  which  was  a  valid  Hen  on  such 
dwelling  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  Immediately  prior  to  the  Initi- 
ation of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
such  dwelling.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  (xcuples  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  displacing  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  displacing 
agency's  obligation  under  section  305(cK3) 
of  this  Act  Is  met.  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  the  displacing  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  Is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  section 
shall  be  based  on  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling 
within  one  year  of  such  date.". 

REPLACEMENT  HODSINC  POR  TTNANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

Sec.  304.  Section  304  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4634)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPLACEMENT  HOUSING  POR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  a 
displacing  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  unit  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  under  section  203  which  was  actu- 
ally and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  displaced 
person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling,  or.  where 
displacement  is  not  caused  by  acquisition, 
any  other  event  which  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency  may  prescribe.  Such  payment  shall 
consist  of  the  amount  necessary  to  enable 
such  person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  peri(Xl  not 
to  exceed  three  years,  a  suitable  replace- 
ment dwelling.  For  a  person  whose  income 
exceeds  50  per  (%ntum  of  the  median 
income  of  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  amount  referred  to  shall  equal 
the  lesser  of  (i)  $4,500  or  (li)  36  times  the 
amount  obtained  by  subtracting  the  month- 
ly housing  costs  for  the  displacement  dwell- 
ing from  the  monthly  housing  costs  for  a 
suitable  replacement  dwelling.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency,  a 
payment  under  this  subsection  may  be  made 
in  periodic  installments. 

"(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  elect  to  receive  in  lieu  thereof  either 
Federal  low  income  housing  assistance  or 
similar  State  or  local  governmental  assist- 
ance if  such  assistance  is  available  at  the 
time  of  displacement  and  such  person  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  assistance.  The 
failure  of  any  such  person  to  make  such  an 


election  shall  be  considered  when  evaluating 
the  eligibility  of  such  person  for  any  Feder- 
al or  federally  assisted  low  income  housing 
assistance  program  during  the  three  years 
following  the  date  on  which  such  person  re- 
ceived the  payment  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  downpay- 
ment  on,  and  other  Incidental  expenses  pur- 
suant to,  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  A  displaced 
homeowner  who  has  occupied  the  displace- 
ment dwelling  for  at  least  ninety  days  but 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
immed'ately  prior  to  the  initiation  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  aqulsition  of  such  dwelling 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency,  be  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum payment  allowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion: Provided,  That  such  payment  shall  not 
exceed  the  payment  such  person  would  oth- 
erwise have  received  under  section  303(a)  of 
this  Act  had  the  person  occupied  the  dis- 
placement dwelling  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  Initi- 
ation of  such  negotiations.". 

RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  COORSIMATIOR  AITS 
ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Sec.  305.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4625) 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  COORDINATION  AND 
ADVISORY  SERVICXS 

""Sec.  205.  (a)  The  head  of  any  displacing 
agency  shall  assure  that  the  relocation  as- 
sistance advisory  services  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  are  made  available 
to  all  persons  displaced  by  such  agency.  If 
such  agency  head  determines  that  any 
person  occupying  property  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  property  where  the  displacing 
activity  (xx;urs  is  caused  substantial  econom- 
ic Injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency 
head  may  make  available  to  such  person 
such  advisory  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  assign  a  high  priority  for 
assistance  under  the  programs  referred  to  In 
sections  204(b)  and  206(b)  of  this  Act  to  per- 
sons eligible  under  such  sections.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  federally  assisted  SUte  and  local 
governmental  low  Income  housing  assist- 
ance programs  assign  priority  for  assistance 
to  such  persons.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  of  ssslstance  to  displaced  persons  shall 
make  available  technical  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)(5)  of  this  section  and  expedite 
the  applications  for  such  assistance  by  such 
persons. 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on,  the  needs  and  preferences, 
if  any,  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation 
assistance; 

"(2)  provide  current  and  continuing  Infor- 
mation about  sales  prices  and  rental  charges 
on  suitable  replacement  dwellings  for  dis- 
placed homeowners  and  tenants  and  suita- 
ble locations  for  businesses  and  farm  oper- 
ations; 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unless  the 


person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  suitable  replacement  dwelling; 

""(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coming established  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment l(x:ation; 

""(5)  supply  Information  concerning  other 
Federal  programs  which  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  displaced  persons,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  such  persons  in  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  such  programs; 

""(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion: and 

"(7)  assure  that  a  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day  homeowner-occupant  is  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  remain  in  such  occupan- 
cy status. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  displacing  agency  shall 
coordinate  the  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  with  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  actions  In  the 
community  which  could  affect  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  assist- 
ance and  related  services. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  financial  assistance  to  a  displac- 
ing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency,  to 
implement  functionally  or  geographically 
related  activities  which  will  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  a  person,  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  agencies  may  by  agreement  desig- 
nate one  such  agency  as  the  cognizant  Fed- 
eral agency  whose  procedures  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  implement  the  activities.  If  such 
agreement  cannot  be  reached,  then  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency  shall  designate  one 
such  agency  as  the  cognizant  agency.  Such 
related  activities  constitute  a  single  program 
or  project  for  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

HOUSING  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  ACKRCT  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  206.  Section  206  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  I»roperty  Acqul- 
siUon  PoUcies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4636)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"HOUSING  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  A(XNCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  prtxxed  on  a 
timely  basis  because  suitable  replacement 
dweUings  are  not  available,  and  the  need  of 
the  displacing  agency  determines  that  such 
dweUlngE  cannot  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able, the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  may 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  provide  such  dwellings  by  use  of 
funds  authorized  for  such  project.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  require  that  this 
section  may  be  used  to  exceed  the  payment 
ceilings  established  In  sections  203  and  204 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  for  good  cause. 

"(b)  Whenever  housing  replacement  as  a 
last  resort  will  result  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  t>ersons  who  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  low  income  housing  assistance,  the 
requirement  that  the  displacing  agency  pro- 
vide suitable  replacement  housing  may  be 
met  through  such  assistance  as  the  provi- 
sion of  a  certificate  of  family  participation 
under  the  existing  section  8  housing  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f).'". 

CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C. 
4630)  and  Its  catchline  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"AGXNCY  CKXTIPICATIOlf  OP  STATX  PHOGRAJIS 

"Sbc.  210.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  grant  to 
or  contract  or  sigreement  with  a  displacing 
agency,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  which 
will  result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
unless  he  receives  satisfactory  assurances 
from  such  agency  that— 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  or 
for  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
202,  203,  and  204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  205  of 
this  title  shall  be  provided  to  such  displaced 
persons; 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  a  displacement,  suitable  replace- 
ment dweUings  will  be  available  to  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c)<3> 
of  this  title. 

"(bKl)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  and  title  I  of  this  Act.  with 
the  exception  of  sections  208  and  211  of  this 
title,  by  accepting  a  certification  from  a 
State  agency  that  it  will  implement  State 
law  in  a  manner  which  will  accomplish  the 
policies  and  objectives  contained  in  this  title 
and  title  I:  Provided.  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  title  and  title  I.  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  displaced 
person,  the  categories  of  assistance  re- 
quired, and  the  levels  of  assistance  provided 
to  such  persons  in  such  categories. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall,  in 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  and  report  bien- 
nially to  the  Congress  on.  State  agency  im- 
plementation of  such  certification,  and  a 
State  agency  shall  make  available  any  infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  may  withdraw 
his  acceptance  of  the  certification  for  good 
cause:  Provided,  That  the  State  government 
is  given  due  notice  prior  to  taking  any  such 
action  and  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  why  such  action  should  not 
be  taken. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  provide  interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity for  public  review  and  comment.  In 
particular,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
consult  with  interested  local  general  pur- 
pose governments  within  such  States  on  the 
impacts  of  such  State  laws  on  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  cooperative  agreement  with  any 
displacing  agency  found  to  have  intentional- 
ly circumvented  a  State  law  adopted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

PEOERAL  SHAKE  OP  COSTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4631(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  titles  11  and  HI  shall  be  included  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  under- 


taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  A  displacing  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  ellirf- 
ble  for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  payments  and  assistance  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  costs." 

(b)  Section  210(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4631(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  all  that  follows  'required  by"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "State  law  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
to  have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  payment  under  this  section.". 

RBGtTLATION 

Sec.  209.  Section  213  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4633) 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"REOITLATIOH 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  President  shaU  desig- 
nate a  lead  agency. 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall— 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  promulgate, 
with  the  active  participation  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  responsible  for  funding  reloca- 
tion and  acquisition  actions,  and  in  full  co- 
ordination with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, such  rtUes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act; 

"(2)  assure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  with  respect  to  any 
policy  or  other  provision  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  other  duties  as  may  l>e  pro- 
vided by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  only  with  respect  to  relo- 
cation assistance  under  this  title  and  title 
I.". 

TRAlf  SPER  OP  STTHPLUS  PROPEXTT 

Sec.  210.  Section  218  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4638)  U 
amended  by  inserting  "net"  after  "all". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  211.  Sections  214.  215.  217.  and  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4634,  4635,  4637.  and  4639)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  III-UNIPORM  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POLICY 

UMIPORM  POUCY  OH  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  PRACnC^BS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  310(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4651(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ". 
except  that  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
may  prescribe  a  procedure  which  forgoes 
the  appraisal". 

(b)  Section  301(9)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4651(9))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  shall  offer  to  acquire  that 
remnant.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  an  un- 


economic remnant  Is  a  parcel  of  real  proper- 
ty in  which  the  owner  is  left  with  an  inter- 
est after  the  partial  acquisition  of  the 
owners  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
acquiring  agency  has  determined  has  little 
or  no  value  or  utility  to  the  owner.". 

(c)  Section  310  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4651)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sutisection: 

"(10)  A  person  whose  real  property  is 
t>elng  acquired  In  connection  with  a  project 
under  this  title  may,  after  the  person  has 
been  fully  Informed  of  his  right  to  receive 
Just  compensation  of  such  property,  donate 
such  property,  any  part  thereof,  any  inter- 
est therein,  or  any  compensation  paid  there- 
for to  an  acquiring  agency,  as  said  person 
shall  determine.". 

CERTIPICATIOH 

Sec.  302.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4655) 
and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AGKIfCY  CERTIPICATIOH  OP  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  program 
or  project  or  any  grant  to,  oi  contract  or 
agreement  with,  an  acquiring  agency  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  project  which  will  result  In 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  unless  he  re- 
ceives satisfactory  assurances  that— 

"(1)  in  acquiring  real  property  it  will  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law,  by  the  land  acquisition 
policies  under  section  301  of  this  title  and 
the  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  title; 
and 

"(2)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  expenses  as  specified 
in  sections  303  and  304  of  this  title. 

"(bKl)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  accepting  a  certification 
from  a  State  agency  that  it  will  implement 
State  law  in  a  manner  which  will  accom- 
plish the  policies  and  objectives  contained 
in  this  title:  Provided.  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  determined  that  such  State 
law  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  title. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  in  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
from  time  to  time  monitor  State  agency  im- 
plementation of  such  certification  and  the 
State  agency  shall  make  available  any  infor- 
mation required  for  such  purT>ose.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  by  regulation  devel- 
op criteria  for  withdrawal  acceptance  of  a 
certification. 

"(c)  F>rior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  consult  with  interested  local  general 
purpose  governments  within  such  States  on 
the  impacts  of  such  State  laws  on  the  abili- 
ty of  local  governments  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  209  of  the  Uniform 
Act  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  this  Act  takes  effect 
either  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment  or  when  a  State  agency  makes 
such  provisions  applicable  under  State  laws, 
whichever  is  earlier. 
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depinitions 

Section  101(a).  Section  101(1).  This  sec- 
tion eliminates  reference  in  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (hereinafter 
the  Uniform  Act)  to  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  If  the 
proposed  amendments  are  enacted,  these 
entities  are  included  in  the  new  definition  of 
"State  agency,"  as  having  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

Section  101(b).  Section  101(3).  This  sec- 
tion expands  the  definition  of  a  "State 
agency"  to  include  a  private  corporation 
that  has  the  power  to  take  private  property 
for  public  use  (eminent  domain). 

Section  101(d).  Section  101(6).  The  defini- 
tion of  "displaced  person"  for  the  purposes 
of  triggering  certain  benefits— moving  costs 
(section  202  (a)  and  (b))  and  advisory  serv- 
ices (section  205)— is  expanded  to  include 
persons  directly  displaced  through  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion or  demolition  activities.  Residential 
tenants  displaced  by  non-acquisition  activi- 
ties are  not  presently  covered  under  the  Act. 
but  many  are  covered  by  separate  relocation 
regulations.  The  expanded  definition  of 
"displaced  person"  consolidates  under  the 
Uniform  Act  different  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  regulations  requiring  reloca- 
tion assistance  for  residential  tenants  direct- 
ly displaced  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
non-acquisition  activities.  It  also  ensures 
that  residential  tenants  displaced  by  such 
programs  do  not  have  uneven  rights  and  en- 
titlements solely  due  to  the  type  of  displac- 
ing activity.  In  addition,  a  provision  is  in- 
cluded for  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  determining  eligibility  of 
unlawful  occupants  in  the  displacement 
dwelling,  and  for  those  persons  who  may 
ocrupy  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
assistance.  This  section  also  circumscril)es 
eligibility  for  utility  companies  whose  trans- 
mission lines  are  moved  as  a  result  of  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  project,  to  re- 
ceive moving  payments  under  Section  202  in 
connection  with  such  lines.  The  rationale 
for  this  is  that  public  utility  transmission 
lines  occupy  public  rights-of-way  under  vari- 
ous terms  and  conditions  established  by 
State  and  local  agencies.  These  terms  and 
conditions  may  be  established  by  franchise 
agreement.  State  law,  court  decisions,  or  ad- 
ministrative practices  (e.g..  Comptroller 
General  and  agency  rulings).  In  general, 
public  utilities  are  allowed  to  use  public 
rights-of-way.  without  charge  or  at  a  nom- 
inal fee  to  cover  administrative  costs,  with 
the  explicit  provision  that  the  utilities  may 
be  required  to  remove,  relocate  or  adjust 
their  transmission  lines  at  the  request  of 
the  public  agency  having  Jurisdiction.  The 
intent  of  this  provision  is  not  to  deprive  util- 
ities of  their  rights  under  contract  or  State 
and  local  law.  but  to  ensure  that  this  Act 
does  not  unintentionally  interfere  in  such 
matters,  as  happened  recently  in  the  case 
entitled  "C&P  Telephone  Company  vs.  Nor- 
folk Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development"  (No. 
81-1602.  3/25/82).  This  provision  would 
allow  certain  prior  agreements  to  prevail. 

Also,  the  term  "displaced  person"  does  not 
include  any  person  who  moves  or  moves 
property  or  operations  from  real  property 
under  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  Federal. 
State  or  local  agency  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  lease,  license,  land  use  permit,  or  other 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  such  property, 
unless  such  i>erson  was  an  owner-occupant 


or  tenant  of  the  real  property  immediately 
prior  to  acquisition  by  a  displacing  agency. 

Section  101(e).  Section  101  is  expanded  by 
adding  three  new  definitions: 

Section  101(10)  "Suitable  Replacement 
Dwelling".  This  term  is  to  be  used  in  place 
of  "Comparable  Replacement  Dwelling" 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Uniform  Act. 

This  change  is  designed  to  be  somewhat 
more  flexible,  without  compromising  a  per- 
son's right  to  be  made  whole. 

In  this  version  "affordable"  has  been  de- 
leted from  the  term  "suitable  replacement 
dwelling"  and  within  the  persons  "financial 
means"  inserted.  This  is  intended  to  clarify 
the  term  "affordable"  without  changing  its 
intent  or  meaning.  The  clause  "functionally 
similar"  is  designed  to  make  the  suitability 
standard  closer  to  the  comparability  stand- 
ard under  current  law. 

Section  101(11)  "Displacing  Agency".  This 
term  is  established  to  consolidate  under  a 
single  term  all  the  sources  of  displacement, 
including  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  per- 
sons furnished  Federal  financial  assistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  law  easier  to 
read,  understand,  and  implement. 

Section  101(12).  "Lead  Agency".  This  term 
defines  the  department,  agency,  or  other 
body  that  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  213  to  implement 
and  coordinate  uniform  government-wide 
regulations  under  this  Uniform  Act. 

POLICY 

Section  201.  Section  201.  This  section, 
which  presently  stipulates  that  the  Uniform 
Act  is  to  provide  for  the  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  displaced  by  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  is  significantly  ex- 
panded under  a  new  Statement  of  Findings 
and  Policy. 

Section  201(a).  The  findings  subsection  es- 
tablishes that  federally  caused  displacement 
occurs  under  rehabilitation  and  demolition 
activities,  as  well  as  acquisition  activities; 
that  flexibility  in  administration  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  to  meet  the  unique  clrciunstances 
of  displaced  persons  is  fair  and  equitable; 
and  that  minimizing  the  adverse  Impact  dis- 
placements have  on  businesses  is  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  communities. 

Section  201(b).  The  Policy  subsection 
states  that  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  shall  minimize  unnecessary  admin- 
istrative and  program  costs  borne  by  State 
and  local  governments  through  economical 
regulations  and  the  delegation  of  substan- 
tial discretion  under  the  Uniform  Act  to  the 
States;  that  Federal  agencies  shall  imple- 
ment steps  to  minimize  waste,  fraud,  and 
mismanagement;  that  uniformity  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  need  for  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministering the  Uniform  Act;  that  persons 
in  essentially  similar  circumstances  are  to 
be  accorded  equal  treatment;  and  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  Uniform  Act's 
goals  of  minimizing  the  hardship  of  dis- 
placement on  individuals  and  Improving  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  poor,  indicating 
that  the  latter  be  integrated  with  existing 
housing  programs  as  much  as  possible.  A 
major  purpose  of  these  revisions  is  to  ensure 
that  uniformity  exists  among  Federal  regu- 
lations, but  at  the  local  level  unique  circum- 
stances should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
However,  where  the  circumstances  of  two  or 
more  persons  are  in  most  respects  essential- 
ly similar— a  relatively  narrow  concept- 
then  the  accordance  of  uniform  rights  and 
entitlements  under  the  Uniform  Act  is  in- 
tended. 


MOVING  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES 


Section  202.  Section  202(a).  The  section  is 
rewritten  to  make  it  easier  to  understand. 
Also,  a  subsection  is  added  (Section 
202(aK4))  to  the  effect  that  reasonable  ex- 
penses, of  up  to  $10,000.  necessary  to  rees- 
tablish a  non-profit  organization  or  business 
at  a  new  site  are  comp>ensable  under  the 
Uniform  Act.  The  additional  amount, 
though  not  large,  should  help  non-profit  or- 
ganizations or  businesses  adjust  to  displace- 
ment. This  is  to  correct  the  problem  is  the 
present  law  that  non-profit  organizations 
and  businesses  receive  substantially  fewer 
rights  and  entitlements  under  the  Uniform 
Act  than  do  individuals.  Under  (nirrent  prac- 
tice some  of  the  cost  of  public  policy  is 
passed  on  to  the  business  sector,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  individuals  own  busi- 
nesses and  may  suffer  severe  economic 
harm  as  a  result  of  displacement.  Finally. 
the  Intent  is  to  make  this  benefit  available 
to  those  businesses  being  reestablished,  not 
those  going  out  of  business. 

Section  202(b).  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  celling  and  floor  on  the 
amount  paid  In  lieu  of  itemized  expenses  for 
moving  and  other  expenses  associated  with 
rel(x»ting.  and  delegates  the  setting  of  such 
payments  to  the  head  of  the  lead  agency. 
Removing  the  celling  allows  the  payments 
to  be  adjusted  upward  for  inflation.  This 
corrects  the  incentive  for  persons  to  itemize 
actual  expenses  and  thereby  increase  the  at- 
tendant paperwork  burden,  when  the  in  lieu 
pajonent  is  so  low  as  to  be  uneconomical. 
Removal  of  the  floor  wiU  help  to  avoid 
windfalls  presently  resulting  when  persons 
are  displaced  from  missions  or  "flop 
houses." 

Section  202(c).  This  section  is  amended  to 
raise  the  current  $10,000  ceiling  on  the 
amount  a  displaced  business  or  farm  oper- 
ation may  receive  in  lieu  of  itemized  ex- 
penses for  moving  and  other  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  relocating  to  »20.000;  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  this  amount  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  annual  Income  of  such 
concern  In  favor  of  criteria  to  be  developed 
by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency;  and  to  re- 
quire that  persons  whose  sole  business  was 
the  renting  of  the  displacement  property  to 
others  shall  not  qualify  for  this  payment. 
The  increased  ceiling  is  to  adjust  the  ceiling 
for  inflation,  since  it  is  currently  so  low  as 
to  make  it  economic  for  businesses  to  item- 
ize actual  expenses  and  increase  the  paper- 
work burdens  of  implementing  agencies  ac- 
cordingly. The  new  payment  criteria  are  es- 
tablished to  provide  displacing  agencies 
with  greater  flexibility.  The  current  criteria 
have  proven  very  difficult  to  administer.  Fi- 
nally, the  restricted  definition  of  a  business 
Is  to  prevent  windfalls  and  abuses  presently 
benefiting  owners  of  rental  property  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  move. 

REPLACEMENT  RODSIHG  POR  HOMEOWNER 

Section  203.  Section  203(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  raise  the  maximum  payment 
from  $15,000  to  $22,500.  The  existing 
$15,000  payment  is  no  longer  adequate.  Be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  cost  of  housing  over 
the  past  decade  a  majority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies frequently  must  use  the  last  resort 
housing  provision.  Justification  to  use  the 
last  resort  provision  is  time  consuming  and 
a  costly  administrative  burden.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  burden,  along  with  its  attendant 
(»sts,  and  to  compensate  for  Inflation  over 
the  last  ten  years  when  the  ceiling  was  first 
established,  the  ceiling  is  now  being  in- 
creased to  $22,500.  This  section  also  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  persons  be  relo- 
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cated  to  comparable  replacement  dwellings 
in  favor  of  a  requirement  to  relocate  such 
persons  to  suitable  replacement  dwellings 
(section  203(aKl)<A));  to  change  the  method 
by  which  persons  are  compensated  for 
higher  mortgage  payments  for  their  re- 
placement dwellings  to  reflect  current 
market  conditions  through  the  use  of  the 
"buy-down"  method  (Section  203(aHlXB)): 
to  allow  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency 
to  extend,  for  good  cause,  the  one-year 
period  in  which  a  person  must  relocate  to  a 
replacement  dwelling  in  order  to  receive  a 
payment  under  this  section,  except  that 
payments  are  to  be  computed  based  on  the 
one-year  rule:  and  to  allow  him  to  waive  the 
requirement  that  persons  relocate  to  decent, 
safe,  but  sanitary  housing  for  g(x>d  cause 
due  to  the  unique  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
placed person.  The  corrected  computation 
formula  is  to  eliminate  a  number  of  unin- 
tended windfalls  occurring  under  the 
present  law.  The  one  year  rule  is  to  clarify  a 
displacing  agency's  obligation  under  the 
Uniform  Act  where  displacement  is  substan- 
tially later  than  the  final  payment  date— a 
continuing  source  of  controversy.  This  is  be- 
cause when  agencies  lease  back  property  to 
the  displacee  for  a  period  of  years,  inflated 
land  and  relocation  costs  may  be  significant- 
ly higher  at  the  actual  time  of  acquisition. 
However,  an  agency  waiver  of  the  one-year 
rule  is  included  as  a  fairness  provision. 

REPLACmENT  HODSING  POR  TElf  AlfTS  AlfS 
CSRTAIlf  OTHKRS 

Section  204.  Section  204(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  replace  the  requirement  that 
relocation  be  to  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling  and  to  increase  the  $4,000  celling 
to  <4.500.  The  existing  $4,000  payment,  like 
the  payment  under  section  203(a>.  is  not 
adequate  in  light  of  the  existing  housing 
market  and  for  the  same  reasoning  as  stated 
under  section  205(a)  this  ceiling  is  Increased 
to  t4.500  and  the  time  period  placed  at 
three  years.  In  addition,  the  suitability 
standard  is  substituted  to  avoid  windfalls 
under  the  comparability  standard.  The  re- 
vised payment  formula  is  to  reflect  the 
intent  that  rental  subsidies  should  t>e  based 
on  the  person's  willingness  and  ability  to 
pay  housing  costs  as  determined  by  the 
amount  of  their  income  devoted  to  housing. 

Section  204(b).  This  section  is  amended 
explicitly  to  allow  persons  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  section,  who  are  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  low  income  housing  as- 
sistance programs  that  are  either  federally 
administered  or  assisted,  to  elect  Instead  to 
receive  such  housing  assistance,  provided 
that  it  is  available,  but  where  such  person 
opts  for  the  cash  payment,  this  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  agencies  when  determining  such 
person's  eligibility  for  public  housing  assist- 
ance dtjring  the  two  years  following  the 
date  on  which  such  person  received  the  cash 
payment.  This  is  to  eliminate  windfalls  that 
benefit  persons  who  receive  double  housing 
subsidies. 

Section  204(c).  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  persons  who 
elect  to  apply  the  amount  allowed  under 
this  section  towsu-d  a  downpayment  on.  and 
expenses  pursuant  to.  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
placement dwelling  match  any  amount 
$2,000:  to  provide  that  payments  under  this 
subsection  not  be  more  than  they  would  be 
under  subsection  (a):  to  provide  that  such 
person  is  not  to  receive  other  governmental 
assistance  toward  such  purchase  other  than 
federally  Insured  or  guaranteed  loans  or  any 
amount  in  excess  of  what  he  would  have  re- 
ceived under  203(a);  and  to  provide  that 


homeowners  who  do  not  meet  the  180-day 
residency  requirements,  but  meet  the  90-day 
residency  requirements  for  tenants,  remain 
eligible  for  the  full  $4,500  payment  under 
this  section,  as  is  currently  the  case.  The 
elimination  of  the  matching  requirements  is 
to  eliminate  the  burdensome  paperwork 
that  occurs  under  the  current  procedure. 
The  limit  of  payments  to  the  amount  the 
E>er8on  would  otherwise  have  been  eligible 
for  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  higher  payments  as  an  Inducement  to 
homeownershlp. 

RKLOCATIOlf  ASSISTANCE  COORSINATIOIf  AND 
ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Section  ZOS.  Section  205(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  assign  a  high 
priority  for  assistance  to  persons  who 
choose  under  section  204(b)  to  receive 
public  housing  assistance  instead  of  a  cash 
payment:  to  assure  that  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, whose  programs  are  of  assistance  to 
displaced  persons  to  take  practicable  meas- 
ures to  provide  technical  assistance  in  pre- 
paring applications  for  such  programs:  and 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  such  appli- 
cations. This  is  to  ensure  better  coordina- 
tion of  governmental  programs,  and  to 
target  such  resources  more  effectively 
toward  minimizing  the  hardship*  that  result 
from  Federal  programs. 

Section  205<b).  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  availability  of  comparable  re- 
placement dwellings  in  favor  of  suitable  re- 
placement dwellings;  to  Include  farm  oper- 
ations among  the  businesses  for  which  in- 
formation on  alternative  locations  must  be 
provided:  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  a  person  not  be  made  to  move  unless 
given  a  reasonable  choice  of  opportunities 
to  move  to  a  comparable  dwelling  in  favor  of 
a  suitable  replacement  dwelling.  The  substi- 
tution of  suitability  for  comparability  is 
based  on  the  same  rationale  as  established 
in  Section  101(10).  The  Inclusion  of  farm  op- 
erations under  this  provision  is  for  equity 
purposes. 

Section  205(e).  This  section  is  added  to  re- 
quire that  when  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies are  providing  assistance  to  a  geographi- 
cally or  functionally  related  activity,  the 
agencies  will  agree  on  a  cognizant  agency 
whose  procedures  will  apply  to  such  activi- 
ties. This  is  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  paper- 
work burdens  where  regulations  may  be  the 
same,  but  procedures  differ.  It  will  also 
serve  to  equalize  payments.  However,  the 
intent  Is  also  that  such  cognizant  agencies 
be  established  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis, 
not  in  perpetuity. 

HODSING  REPLACEMENT  BT  PEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

Section  209.  Section  206(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  establish  that  the  unavailability 
of  suitable  as  opposed  to  comparable  re- 
placement sale  or  rental  dwellings  will  de- 
termine whether  last  resort  housing  must 
be  provided:  subject  to  lead  agency  certifica- 
tion. States  may  establish  statewide  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  this  section,  provided 
that  these  standards  require  that  persons  in 
essentially  similar  circumstances  are  accord- 
ed equal  treatment.  Where  there  is  no  State 
law.  the  lead  agency  shall  promulgate  a  reg- 
ulation to  the  effect  that  this  section  may 
not  be  used  to  exceed  the  payn;ent  ceilings 
under  sections  203  and  204.  except  on  a 
case-by-case  basts,  for  good  cause.  The  sub- 
stitution of  suitability  for  comparability  is 
based  on  the  same  reasons  established 
under  Section  101(10).  The  transfer  of  regu- 


latory responsibilities  to  the  States  Is  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  than  is  now  the  case. 
Section  206(b).  This  subsection  is  added  to 
establish  that  a  displacing  agency's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  replacement  housing  under 
this  section  shall  be  met.  whenever  practica- 
ble, with  existing  public  housing  programs. 
This  is  to  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination of  government  programs. 

AGENCY  CERTTPICATION  OP  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Section  207.  Section  210.  This  section  Is 
amended  to  authorize  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency  to  certify  a  State  agency  if  the  State 
enacts  a  State  law  similar  In  purpose  and 
effect  as  the  Federal  statute.  This  Is  Intend- 
ed to  delegate  authority  to  those  States 
which  desire  to  take  on  the  statewide  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  of  monitoring 
displacing  agency  implementation  of  the 
Federal  statute. 

PEDERAL  SHARE  OP  COST 

Section  208.  Section  211(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  delete  outdated  language  estab- 
lishing coverage  under  the  Uniform  Act  for 
projects  undertaken  before  July  1971. 
"State  agency"  is  expanded  to  include  "dis- 
placing agency"  for  the  purpose  of  clarity. 

Section  211(b).  This  Section  Is  amended  to 
expand  the  payments  a  displacing  agency  is 
eligible  to  receive  when  such  payment 
serves  essentially  the  same  purpose  as  those 
provided  for  in  the  Uniform  Act.  This  Is  to 
give  States  greater  flexibility  in  designing 
relocation  assistance  programs  than  is  now 
the  case. 

REGtTLATION  AND  A0JT70ICATI0N 

Section  209.  Section  213.  This  section  is 
amended  to  require  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  lead  agency  function  in  a  department, 
agency  or  other  body.  The  lead  agency  shall 
Issue  uniform,  govemment-wlde  regulations 
for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies  in  adminis- 
tering the  Uniform  Act;  coordinates,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  agencies,  relocation 
activities  under  subchapter  II  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  with  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
public  housing  programs:  and  performs 
other  duties  that  pertain  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Uniform  Act.  The  uniform  regxilatory 
requirement  is  to  eliminate  burdensome  pa- 
perwork imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments caused  by  multiple  Federal  agency 
regulations. 

TRANSFER  OP  STTttrLVS  PROPBSTT 

Section  210.  Section  218.  This  section  Is 
aimended  to  establish  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
by  a  State  after  It  dis(>ose8  of  surplus  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  State  by  the  Federal 
government  pursuant  to  a  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  project  will  reflect  only  the  net 
amounts  received  for  such  property,  rather 
than  all  amounts  as  Is  currently  the  case. 
This  compensates  the  States  for  the  (xwt  of 
marketing  such  property. 

■EPEALS 

Section  211.  Sections  214.  216.  217.  and  219 
are  repealed. 

(a)  Section  214.  This  section,  which  per- 
tains to  the  requirement  to  submit  a  report 
on  displacement,  and  which  lapsed  in  1975, 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  215.  This  section,  pertaining  to 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  make  loans  for  planning  for  relo- 
cation assistance  activities  by  non-profit  or- 
ganizations, etc..  Is  repealed  because  this 
provision  has  never  been  implemented,  and 
Section  206  is  the  authority  to  ensure  hous- 
ing is  provided. 


(c)  Section  217.  This  section  is  repealed.  It 
pertains  to  the  Uniform  Act's  applicability 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  programs,  which  are  now 
being  passed  out. 

(d)  Section  219.  This  section,  which  per- 
tains to  the  Uniform  Act's  applicability  to  a 
now  defunct  program  in  New  York  City,  is 
repealed. 

REAL  PROPERTY  ACODISITION 

Section  30112).  Section  301(2).  This  sec- 
tion is  amended  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  to  forego  an  appraisal.  The 
foregoing  of  an  appraisal  is  to  provide  great- 
er flexibility  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  under  criteria  developed  by 
the  lead  agency,  to  cut  red-tape  and  achieve 
greater  economy  in  the  overhead  cost  in- 
volved with  establishing  Just  compensation. 

Section  301(b).  Section  301(9).  This  sec- 
tion is  amended  to  define  an  uneconomic 
remnant  of  property  as  one  with  little  or  no 
utility  to  the  owner  which  Is  left  after  the 
partial  acquisition  of  his  property  for  a  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  project  and  to 
direct  the  head  of  an  agency  administering 
a  federally  funded  program  to  offer  to  ac- 
quire such  an  uneconomic  remnant  so  that 
the  owner  or  (xx;upant  would  be  eligible  for 
the  full  benefits  under  the  Uniform  Act. 
This  provision  eliminates  both  ambiguities 
in  the  present  Uniform  Act  and  the  result- 
ing Inequities  that  result,  particularly  where 
the  character  of  a  farm  is  changed  by  a  par- 
tial acquisition. 

Section  301(c).  A  new  paragraph  is  added 
to  Section  301:  Section  301(10).  Donations 
are  authorized  under  this  provision. 

Section  302.  This  section  is  amended  to  in- 
clude authority  to  a  State  to  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  Title  III  if  it  enacts  a 
statute  that  is  certified  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  be  similar  in  purpose  and  effect 
to  the  Federal  Uniform  Act.  This  provision 
is  paralled  to  title  II.  section  207. 

ETTBCnVE  DATE 

Section  401.  Section  401.  This  section  is 
added  to  establish  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lead  agency  provisions,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Uniform  Act  is  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  or  earlier  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  24  month  lead  time 
on  the  other  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Act 
Is  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  States  to  develop  conform- 
ing laws  and  regulations. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Uniform  Rel(x:ation  Act  of  1970  that 
Senator  Durenberger  is  introducing 
today.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
similar  in  purpose  to  legislation  I 
myself  first  drafted  in  1979. 

Senator  Durenberger  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  his  work  in  shaping  this 
measure  and  gaining  unanimous  sup- 
port for  it  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  fact,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  substantially  similar  legislation 
twice.  Today,  he  is  reintroducing  the 
same  bill  that  was  approved  by  the 
98th  Congress.  It  has  already  been  ap- 
proved twice  by  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues take  immediate  action  on  this 
measure  so  that  passage  will  not  be 
further  delayed. 

Too  many  people  are  being  displaced 
by  federally  assisted  programs  without 
compensation.  The  original  law,  writ- 
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ten  in  1970,  is  now  riddled  with  loop- 
holes. As  a  result,  the  coverage  is  inad- 
equate. This  law  governing  relocation 
benefits  has  stayed  the  same  while 
housing,  highway,  and  other  develop- 
ment programs  it  was  meant  to  com- 
plement have  changed  substantially. 

The  Congress  simply  must  give  the 
Federal  agencies  the  authority  to  aid 
the  elderly  people,  the  small  farmers, 
the  mom  and  pop  store  owners,  and 
the  families  who  are  forced  to  move 
for  the  good  of  the  total  community. 
The  Federal  agencies  have  come  to  us 
time  and  time  again  over  the  past  6 
years  for  changes  in  this  law.  Even  a 
(^urt  decision  urged  that  the  Congress 
take  action  to  make  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Act  more  fair. 

The  bill  Senator  Dttrenberger  and  I 
Introduce  today  will  result  in  a  stand- 
ard set  of  Federal  rules  governing  relo- 
cation. Currently,  there  are  13  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencies  that  have  pro- 
mulgated 20  different  sets  of  regula- 
tions. The  result  has  been  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  government. 

An  important  and  Innovative  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  permits  the  Federal 
agencies  to  certify  State  provisions  for 
relocation  when  these  follow  the  Fed- 
eral model.  This  means  that  the  rules 
will  have  adequate  flexibility  to  meet 
local  circumstances.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  for  example,  can  be  taken 
into  accoimt  in  setting  benefit  levels. 

The  effect  will  be  to  allow  greater 
managerial  discretion  at  the  level  of 
government  where  a  project  is  admin- 
istered. The  opportunity  is  hereby  pro- 
vided for  fairer,  more  equitable  treat- 
ment for  persons  displaced  by  federal- 
ly assisted  programs. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  that  the 
Federal  agencies  will  approve  only 
those  State  laws  that  are  the  same  in 
their  purpose  and  effect  as  the  Feder- 
al model.  There  is  no  abdication  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  agencies 
or  the  Congress.  Certification  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time.  And  imple- 
mentation by  the  States  must  be  moni- 
tored by  the  Federal  agencies. 

The  case  for  changes  in  this  15-year- 
old  law  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again.  There  is  broad  consensus  on 
this  among  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials.  Federal  agency  person- 
nel, tenants,  organizations,  and  others 
affected  by  this  Nation's  relocation 
laws.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  measure.  Although  both  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  modifica- 
tions to  the  law  proposed  in  the  98th 
Congress,  procedural  difficulties  pre- 
vented final  passage. 

Because  of  the  great  need,  the  wide- 
spread support,  arid  the  large  amount 
of  congressional  work  that  has  already 
gone  into  the  language  in  S.  249.  I 
urge  quick  action  on  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 


S.  250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  the  1986  through  1990  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  wool,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

AGRIC1TLTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORT  ACT  OP  1986 

iir.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  several  sections  of  the 
1981  farm  bill.  This  legislation  will  es- 
tablish: First,  commodity  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains;  second,  an  ef- 
fective and  strengthened  soil  conserva- 
tion program;  and  third,  an  active 
export  promotion  program,  as  well  as 
several  other  provisions. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  direct 
farm  program  benefits  to  family  farm- 
ers, create  an  effective  soil  conserva- 
tion program,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  to  the  taxpayer,  while 
maintaining  a  safety  net  for  family 
farmers. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  number  of 
farms  has  declined,  the  lion's  share  of 
farm  program  benefits  have  gone  to 
larger  and  larger  farms.  In  1982,  the 
top  1  percent  of  American  farms 
claimed  7  percent  of  direct  farm  pro- 
gram payments,  and  nearly  $5  out  of 
every  $6  went  to  farmers  larger  than 
the  national  average.  The  original 
intent  of  farm  programs  was  to  assist 
family  farmers.  That  intent  must  be 
repeated  and  reinforced  in  the  1985 
legislation. 

In  order  to  direct  benefits  to  family 
farmers,  I  am  proposing  a  graduated 
target  price  system.  For  example,  a 
com  farmer  would  receive  a  target 
price  of  $3.13  per  bushel  for  the  first 
10,000  bushels  he  produces.  $2.98  per 
bushel  for  the  next  10,000  bushels, 
and  $2.83  per  bushel  for  production 
between  20.000  and  30,000  bushels. 
The  amount  of  com  supported  per 
farm  would  be  limited  to  30,000  bush- 
els. 

The  limitations  for  each  commodity 
was  established  so  that  the  average 
family  farm  would  have  the  majority 
of  its  pr(x]uction  supported,  but  the 
large  (»rporate  farm  would  not.  For 
example,  the  average  com  farmer  in 
the  U.S.  produces  11,216  bushels  of 
com.  The  20,000  limitation  would  be 
equal  to  almost  three  times  the  aver- 
age production.  The  average  wheat 
farmer  produces  5.736  bushels,  and  the 
22,500  bushel  limitation  is  nearly 
three  times  that  amount.  However, 
the  average  corporate  farm  of  over 
2,100  acres  would  have  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  production  supported. 

Since  we  are  facing  unprecedented 
Federal  deficits,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  support  large  corporate 
farms.  These  large  agribusinesses  will 
remain  in  operation  as  long  as  they 
can  make  a  profit.  But  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  encourage  or  subsi- 
dize this  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
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family  farmers,  because  these  small 
farmers— the  backbone  of  our  agricul- 
tural system— are  experiencing  severe 
financial  difficulties  and  will  continue 
to  need  price  support  assistance.  The 
program  will  not  solve  all  farmers' 
problems,  but  it  will  assist  many 
family  fanners  who  would  otherwise 
go  under. 

My  legislation  will  also  limit  total 
direct  farm  program  benefits  to 
$20,000  and  $200,000  on  conmiodity 
loans.  Again,  these  actions  will  help 
limit  farm  program  benefits  to  family- 
size  fanners. 

A  stronger  soil  conservation  program 
is  also  included  in  my  legislation.  The 
basic  provisions  of  the  sodbuster  bill, 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  a  farmland  diversion 
program  are  the  main  proposals.  The 
diversion  program  will  offer  incentives 
to  farmers  to  seed  farmland  back  to 
grass  or  establish  shelterbelts.  This 
program  will;  First,  reduce  soil  erosion, 
and  second,  help  control  surplus  pro- 
duction. The  conversion  of  highly 
erodible  land  already  under  cultivation 
back  to  grass  will  help  control  erosion 
and  reduce  crop  production.  The  same 
goal  is  also  achieved  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  shelterbelts.  However,  the 
shelterbelt  program,  in  most  cases, 
would  be  directed  toward  more  produc- 
tive farmland  which  needs  to  be  more 
effectively  protected  from  wind  ero- 
sion. Without  the  implementation  of  a 
more  effective  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  future  productivity  of  many 
areas  in  the  United  States  may  soon 
be  endangered  by  excessive  erosion. 
These  provisions  are  a  major  effort  to 
protect  our  topsoil. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  need  to 
aggressively  market  our  farm  products 
abroad  and  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices  used  by  other  nations.  The 
current  administration  is  encouraged 
to  enter  into  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations to  resolve  many  longstanding 
agricultural  trade  issues  and  to  use  ex- 
isting authority  to  combat  export  sub- 
sidies used  by  other  nations.  To  more 
effectively  market  our  products,  an  in- 
creased use  of  barter  trade,  negotia- 
tion of  long-term  commodity  agree- 
ments with  importing  nations,  contin- 
ued export  credit  guarantee  programs, 
and  the  Public  Law-480  program  are 
all  essential. 

If  farmers  are  to  prosper  under  a 
market-oriented  farm  program,  we 
must  effectively  expand  agricultural 
export  markets.  The  action  proposed 
in  my  legislation  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion. Farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consum- 
ers would  all  benefit  from  a  market- 
oriented  system  if  both  domestic  and 
export  markets  can  be  effectively  ex- 
panded. To  do  this,  free  trade  must  be 
established  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. This  would  allow  farmers  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis.  Unless 
farmers  can  have  open  access  to  all 


markets,  a  truly  market-oriented  farm 
program  will  not  work. 

This  legislation  proposal  addresses 
three  major  sections  of  the  farm  bill.  I 
believe  the  principles  set  forth  in 
these  sections  are  the  basis  for  an  ef- 
fective family  farm-oriented  farm 
policy.  I  encourage  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  to  carefully  review  these 
proposals  and  give  them  full  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act.  with  the  following  Uble  of  contenU. 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Price  Sup- 
port Act  of  1985". 
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TITLE  I— WHEAT 

U>AK  «ATn  AMD  TAKOCT  PRICKS  rOR  1*86 
THROUGH  1*90  WHKAT  CROPS 

Ssc.  101.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  section  1070  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1445b-2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  107c.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(aMl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $3.30  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat:  Provided,  That 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  received  by  producers  in  any 
marketing  year  is  not  more  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary may  reduce  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  for  wheat  for  the  next  marketing 
year  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  maintain  domestic  and 
export  markets  for  grain,  except  that  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  any 
year  for  below  $3  per  bushel. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases that  shall  be  made  available  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1990 
crops  of  wheat. 

"(bKlXAMl)  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  payments 
for  each  of  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection. 

"(11)  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of  wheat 
■hall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

"(I)  the  payment  rate,  by 

"(II)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by 

"(III)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop. 

"(ill)  In  no  event  may  pajrments  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop— 

"(I)  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  wheat,  or 

"(II)  or  any  quantity  of  wheat  produced  In 
excess  of  22.500  bushels  per  producer. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  or— 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop  is 
less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)(i)  The  established  price  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  wheat.  In 


the  case  of  any  producer,  shall  be  not  less 
than— 

"(I)  $4.48  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  not  in  excess  of  7.520  bushels. 

"(ID  $4.33  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  7.500  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  15.000  bushels,  and 

(III)  $4.18  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  15.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  22.500  bushels. 

"(ii)  Any  such  established  price  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 
change  in— 

"(I)  The  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made  from. 

"(II)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one 
for  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(iii)  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat 
in  accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide emergency  compensation  by  increasing 
the  established  price  payments  for  wheat  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  total  return 
to  producers  as  if  the  adjustment  in  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  had  not  been 
made:  Provided.  That  any  payments  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  payments  subject  to  limitations  under 
the  provisions  of  section  501  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Price  Support  of  1985. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  luider  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  Intended  for  wheat  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crops  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers) in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33V^ 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 


total  quantity  of  wheat  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than 
the  result  of  multiplying  60  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  by  the 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced  yield 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a  rate 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  60  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
imder  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
wheat  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  prcxlucers; 

"(ii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program; 

"(iii)  additioiial  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
payments  made  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  individual  farms 
so  as  to  assure  the  equitable  allotment  of 
such  payments  among  producers  taking  into 
account  other  forms  of  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance provided  to  the  producers  for  the 
crop  involved. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  the  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Price 
Support  Act  of  1985.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  the  national  program  acreage  first 
proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the  weight- 
ed national  average  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive  or 
an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in 
carryover  stocks. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
farm  program  acreage  shall  not  be  further 
reduced  by  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
from  the  acreage  base  established  for  the 
farm  under  subsection  (eK2)  of  this  section 
by  at  least  the  percentage  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  na- 
tional program  acreage.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
producers  on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  the 
acreage  base  established  for  the  farm  under 
subsection  (e)(2),  but  for  which  the  reduc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  wheat, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  In  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
any  crop  either  for  a  program  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  would  be  lim- 
ited as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  a  set- 
aside  program  as  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  program,  will  be  excessive, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prions  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

"(2)  If  a  wheat  acreage  limitation  program 
is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
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to  the  acreage  base  for  each  wheat-produc- 
ing farm,  producers  who  knowingly  produce 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
wheat  loans,  purchasers,  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for 
any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  shall 
include  any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  wheat  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers.  The  Secretary  may 
maice  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres  on 
the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (A)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  wheat  times  the 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  such 
commodity,  by  (B)  the  number  of  acres  au- 
thorized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  number  of  acres  so  deter- 
mined is  hereafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  "reduced  acreage'.  If  an  acreage 
limitation  program  is  announced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
of  wheat,  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  t>e  applicable  to  such  crop,  including 
any  prior  announcement  which  may  have 
been  made  under  such  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  crop.  The  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  within  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  as  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  announced 
under  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for 
the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  is  in  effect. 
The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  set-aside 
program  is  established,  the  Secretary  may 
limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat.  Such 
limitation  shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  all  wheat-producing  farms.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  adjustments  In  indi- 
vidual set-aside  acreages  under  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures,  topography,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(4)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation   uses  shall 


assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  lamd  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  under  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  with  respect  to  land 
that  has  been  farmed  under  summer  fallow 
practices,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  effects  of  soil 
erosion  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  wheat, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  wheat  is  in  effect,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  ad- 
justing the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat 
to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  producers  who.  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  land  diversion  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producers. 
The  amounts  payable  to  producers  under 
land  diversion  contracts  may  be  determined 
through  the  submission  of  bids  for  such 
contracts  by  producers  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  t}e  diverted  under  agreements  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(6)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  payment  on  such 
acreage  In  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  benefit  to  the  general  public  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit,  without  other  com- 
pensation, access  to  all  or  such  portion  of 
the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by 
the  general  public,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(7)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under 
thia  subsection  shall  execute  an  agrement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agre«ment  with  the  produc- 
ers on  the  farm,  terminal*  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  If  the  Secretary  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster 
or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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"(f)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  ( 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  | 
In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Etomestlc  Allotment  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  dead- 
lines and  other  program  requirements  in 
cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  affect  ad- 
versely the  operation  of  the  progam. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

•(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corportlon. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purhases,  or  payments 
under  this  section  if  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  established  under  subsection 
(eK2)  of  this  section,  but  may  be  required  If 
a  set-aside  program  Is  established  under 
subsection  (eK3)  of  this  section.". 

HOIf  APPLICABIUTY  OP  CDITIFICATC 
RXQUUtXMEIfTS 

Sk.  102.  Sections  379d,  379e.  379f.  37(>g. 
379h,  379i,  and,  379j  of  the  Agricultual  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379d-1379j) 
(which  deal  with  marketing  certificate  re- 
quirements for  processors  and  exporters) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat  processors 
or  exporters  during  the  period  June  1,  1986, 
through  May  31,  1991. 

SUSPENSION  OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODUCER  CERTIPICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  103.  Sections  331,  332.  333,  334.  335. 
336,  338,  339,  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1331-1336.  1338.  1339,  1379b  and  1379c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1986  through 
1990  crops  of  wheat. 

SUSPENSION  OP  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104.  The  joint  resolution  entitled  "A 
joint  resolution  relating  to  com  and  wheat 
marketing  quota  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended",  ap- 
proved May  26,  1941  (7  U.S.C.  1330  and 
1340).  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1986  through  1990. 

NOKAPPUCABILITY  OP  SECTION  JOT  OP  THE  AO- 
RICtn,TURAL  ACT  OP  1949  TO  THE  1986 
THROUGH  1990  (HtOPS  OP  WHEAT 

Sec.  105.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445a)F  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of 
wheat. 

TITLE  11— PEED  GRAINS 

LOAM  RATES  AND  TARGET  PRICES  POR  1986 
THROUGH  1990  PEED  GRAIN  CROPS 

Sec.  201.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 


cultural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105B  (7  U.S.C.  1444d)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  105C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  com  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $2.55  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing com.  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  com:  Provided,  That  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  com  received  by  producers  in  any  mar- 
keting year  is  not  more  than  105  per  centum 
of  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com 
for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
com  for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  maintain  domestic  and  export  markets 
for  grain,  except  that  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  In  any  year  nor  below 
$2  per  bushel. 

'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  grain  sorgh- 
ums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  In  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases that  shall  be  made  available  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  a  commodity. 

•(b)(l)(A)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  payments  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  com,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and  barley,  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 

■(ID  payments  for  any  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying- 

"(I)  the  payment  rate,  by 

"(ID  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by 

"(III)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop. 

"(ill)  In  no  event  may  payments  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop— 

"(I)  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(II  on  any  quantity  of  com  produced  In 
excess  of  30.000  bushels  p>er  producer. 

"(Ill)  on  any  quantity  of  barley  produced 
in  excess  of  15.000  bushels  per  producer,  or 

"(IV)  on  any  quantity  of  oats  produced  In 
excess  of  9,000  bushels  per  producer. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com,  barley, 
and  oats  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop  Is 
less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(CKI)  The  established  price  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops  of  com.  in  the 
case  of  any  producer,  shall  be  not  less 
than— 

"(I)  $3.13  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  not  in  excess  of  10.000  bushels, 

"(II)  $2.98  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
corn  in  excess  of  10.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  20.000  bushels,  and 


"(III)  $2.83  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  in  excess  of  20.000  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  22.500  bushels. 

"(ID  The  established  price  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1990  crops  of  barley.  In  the 
case  of  any  producer,  shall  be  not  less 
than— 

"(1)  $2.70  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
barley  not  In  excess  of  5.000  bushels. 

"(II)  $2.55  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
barley  in  excess  of  5.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  10.000  bushels,  and 

"(III)  $2.40  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
barley  in  excess  of  10.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  15.000  bushels. 

"(Hi)  The  established  price  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1990  crops  of  oats,  in  the  case 
of  any  producer,  shall  be  not  less  than— 

"(I)  $1.70  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
oats  not  in  excess  of  3.000  bushels. 

"(II)  $1.55  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
oats  In  excess  of  3.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  6.000  bushels,  and. 

"(Ill)  $1.40  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
oats  In  excess  of  6.000  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  9,000  bushels. 

"(Iv)  Any  established  price  prescribed 
under  clause  (1),  (ii).  or  (Hi)  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 
change  In— 

"(I)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  when  the  deter- 
mination is  made  from 

"(II)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one 
for  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(V)  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  <x>sts.  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  emergency  compensation  by  Increas- 
ing the  established  price  payments  for  com 
by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  total  return 
to  producers  as  if  the  adjustment  in  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  had  not  been 
made:  Provided.  That  any  such  payments 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  payments  subject  to  limitation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501  of  the 
Agricultural  Price  Subport  Act  of  1985. 

"(E)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums 
shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
rate  at  which  payments  are  made  available 
for  com. 

"(P)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  intended  for  feed  grains 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 


disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so 
affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment 
rate  equal  to  33^^  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Ex(%pt  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  feed  grains  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  60  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
in  production  below  50  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
feed  grain  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(I)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
t>eyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  sutjstantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  or  from  reduced  jrleld 
and  that  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  t>e  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15  of  each  calendar  year  for  the 
crop  harvested  In  the  next  succeeding  calen- 
dar year,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1986 
crop,  the  proclamation  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practi(atble  after  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Price  Support  Act  of  1985.  The 
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Secretary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year 
(or  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
tion factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvest- 
ed acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the 
basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains  are  excessive  or  an  increase  in  stocks 
is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  national  program 
acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  accomplish  the  desired  increase 
or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  t>e 
determined.  The  farm  program  acreage 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  farm  under  subsec- 
tion (e)(2)  of  this  section  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  national  program 
acreage.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  producers  on 
farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  farm  under  subsec- 
tion (e)(2).  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  in- 
sufficient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allocation  factor.  In  estab- 
lishing the  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  wsis  established 
for  the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  determination  of 
yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may   establish    national.   State,   or   county 


program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(eHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
any  crop  either  for  a  program  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  would  be 
limited  as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  a 
set-aside  program  as  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  program,  will  be  ex- 
cessive, taking  into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce any  such  feed  grain  acreage  limita- 
tion program  or  set-aside  program  not  later 
than  November  15  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  I9M  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  such  program  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Price  Support  Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  If  a  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain-producing  farm.  Producers  who  know- 
ingly produce  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  feed  grain  acreage  for  the  farm 
shall  be  ineligible  for  feed  grain  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  with  respect  to  that 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  this  para- 
graph if  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meets  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for 
harvest  in  the  crop  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  shall  include  any 
acreage  which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers.  The  Secretary  may  make 
adjustments  to  reflect  established  crop-rota- 
tion practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  in  determining  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing  (A)  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  times  the  number  of 
acres  actually  planted  to  such  commodity, 
by  <B)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 


tation established  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  number  of  acres  so  determined  is  here- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  re- 
duced acreage'.  If  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  a  crop  of  feed  grains, 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  crop,  including  any  prior 
announcement  which  may  have  been  made 
under  such  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
crop.  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  within  the  permitted 
feed  grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  announced 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  is 
in  effect.  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  If 
a  set-aside  program  is  established,  the  Sec- 
retary may  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains.  Such  limitation  shall  be  applied  on  a 
uniform  basis  to  all  feed  grain-producing 
farms.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"(4)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  feed  grains, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  feed  grains  is  in  effect,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  land  di- 
version payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in 
adjusting  the  total  national  acreage  of  feed 
grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescrible  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  In  determining  the  acceptabil- 
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ity  of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  di- 
version to  be  undertaken  by  the  producers 
and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  divert- 
ed. The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acre- 
age to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in  any 
county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

(6)  Any  reduced  acerage.  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  payment  on  such 
acreage  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  benefit  to  the  general  public  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit,  without  other  com- 
pensation, access  to  all  or  such  portion  of 
the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by 
the  general  public,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

•(7)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
ers on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster 
or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(f)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  S90b<b))  to  waive  or  modify  dead- 
lines and  other  program  requirements  in 
cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  affect  ad- 
versely the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(c)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section  if  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  established  under  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  this  section,  but  may  be  required  if 
a  set-aside  program  is  established  under  sub- 
section (e)(3)  of  this  section. ". 


IfONAPPUCABILITY  OF  SECTION  JOS  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  :»4  9  TO  THE  1986 
THROUGH  1990  CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  202.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444b)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of 
feed  grains. 

TITLE  III-SOIL  CONSERVATION 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  product  planted  and 
produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters: 

(2)  the  term  "highly  erodible  land"  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
class  IVe.  Vie.  or  VII  land  under  the  land 
capability  classification  systems  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  land 
capability  class  for  a  field  shall  be  that  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant class  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  term  "county  committee"  means  a 
county  committee  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)): 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  committee"  means  a 
State  committee  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)). 

PROGRAM  INELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  any  person  who  produces  an  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  highly  erodable  land  shall 
be  ineligible,  with  respect  to  such  commodi- 
ty produced  on  such  land,  for— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support,  income  as- 
sistance, or  production  adjustment  pay- 
ments for  such  commodity  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
or  any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity made  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act; 

(3)  crop  Insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty made  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949; 
or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  loan  will  be  used  for  a 
purpose  that  will  contribute  to  excessive 
erosion  of  highly  erodible  land. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  302  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  land  that  was  cultivated  by  a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1973  through 
1983  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(3)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  any  loan  described  in  section  302  made 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 


(5)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  using  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by  a  soil  conser\'ation 
district  and  that  is  based  on  technical  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technical  guide  for  that  soil  conservation 
district.  In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation 
district  exists,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  conservation  system  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  any  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  highly  erodible  land. 

USE  OF  AGRICULTtntAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CON- 
SERVATION COUNTY  COMMITTEES  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Sec.  304.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  participating  In  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  302.  as  well  as  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  in  the  application  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  <»unty  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

APPEAL  OF  LAND  CLASSIFICATION 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by 
regulation,  an  appeal  procedure  under 
which  a  person  who  produces  an  agricultur- 
al conun(xUty  on  land  classified  as  class  rVe, 
Vie,  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the  land  capa- 
bility classification  systems  applicable  under 
this  Act  may  seek  review  of  such  classifica- 
tion. 

COMPLETION  OF  SOIL  SURVEYS 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  complete  soil  surves^s  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  In  determining  the  land  ca- 
pability class  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  and. 
insofar  as  possible,  concentrate  on  those  lo- 
calities where  significant  amounts  of  highly 
erodible  land  are  being  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities. 

ESTABLISHMZNT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  five  years  with  producers  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  control  for 
the  contract  period  of  the  farms  covered  by 
the  contract. 

(b)  Under  the  terms  of  such  contract,  the 
producer  must  agree— 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  for  the  con- 
tract period  protective  vegetative  cover  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees), 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soils-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses  on 
a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on 
the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of 
crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tarae  hay.  al- 
falfa, and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage): 

(2)  to  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses, 
or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  con- 
tract period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
land  on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the 
acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain 
Idle  on  such  remaining  acreage; 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover,  except  that  the  producer  may— 

(A)  harvest  timber  (in  accordance  with 
sound  forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or 
other  natural  products  of  such  acreage 
which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for 
domestic  animals;  and 

(B)  remove  hay  from  such  acreage  If  the 
Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  sit- 
uated of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from 
such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such  acreage 
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in  order  to  allevuite  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster. 

(4XA)  not  to  graze  any  acreage  estab- 
lished in  protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
such  later  date  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
contract;  and 

(B)  if  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of 
such  period,  to  graze  such  acreage  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  Ln  accordance  with  sound  pasture 
management: 

(5)  not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract; 

(6  MA)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of 
grazing  on  conservation  acreages)  at  any 
stage  during  the  time  such  producer  has 
control  of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation 
is  of  such  a  substantial  nature  as  to  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all 
rights  to  payments  or  grants  under  the  con- 
tract and  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  and  grants  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer under  the  contract;  and 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  ad- 
justments, forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make 
such  refunds  to  the  United  States  of  pay- 
ments and  benefits  received  by  the  producer 
under  the  contract  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate:  and 

(7)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  to  facilitate  the  practi- 
cal administration  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  including  provisions  relating 
to  control  of  noxious  weeds. 

(c)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
producer,  the  Secretary  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including 
labor)  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vege- 
tative cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil",  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-con- 
serving uses,  on  the  designated  acreage  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per  acre  or 
facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
county  or  area  In  which  the  farm  is  situat- 
ed; and 

(2)  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  term  of  the  contract  (In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary)  upon 
determination  that  the  producer  has  ful- 
filled the  provisions  of  the  contract  enti- 
tling the  producer  to  such  payment. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  annual  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land 
established  in  protective  vegetative  cover  or 
water  storage  fsu;ilities,  or  other  soil-,  water- 
. wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  taking 
into  consideration— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  Ismd  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  customarily  grown  on 
such  kind  of  land  In  the  county  or  area: 

(B)  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals 
for  similar  land  In  the  county  or  area: 

(C)  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  con- 
tracts covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program:  and 


(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
amount  of  annual  payments  on  an  Individ- 
ual farm  basis,  a  county  or  area  basis,  or 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  facilitate  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

(e)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
which  are  eligible  for  coverage  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  use  an  advertising  and  bid 
procedure  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  will  contribute  to  the  effective 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  conser- 
vation reserve  program. 

(f)(1)  A  contract  may  not  be  terminated 
under  subsection  (b)(6)  unless  the  nature  of 
the  violation  of  the  contract  Is  such  as  to 
defeat  or  substantially  impair  the  purposes 
of  the  contract. 

(2)  If  a  State  committee  believes  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  contract 
which  would  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  the  State  committee  shall  give  the 
pr(xlucer  written  notice  of  the  violation  by 
registered  mail,  certified  mail,  or  personal 
service. 

(3)  If  the  producer  requests  an  opportuni- 
ty to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should 
not  be  terminated  within  thirty  days  after 
the  delivery  or  service  of  such  notice,  the 
producer  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause,  in  an  informal  proceeding 
before  the  county  committee  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  why 
the  contract  should  not  be  terminated. 

(4)  If  the  producer  does  not  request  an  op- 
portunity to  show  cause  why  the  contract 
should  not  be  terminated  within  such  thirty 
day  period,  the  determination  of  the  State 
committee  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  if 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  If  the  producer  within  such  thirty  day 
period,  requests  an  opportunity  to  show 
cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be  termi- 
nated, the  county  committee,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  proceeding,  shall  submit  a  report 
on  the  violation  of  the  contract  to  the  State 
committee,  including  the  recommendations 
of  the  county  committee. 

(6)  If  the  State  committee  receives  such  a 
request,  the  State  committee  shall  make  a 
determination,  on  the  basis  of  such  report 
and  such  other  information  as  Is  available 
to  the  State  committee,  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant 
termination  of  the  contract. 

(7)  The  producer  shall  be  accorded  the 
right,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  to  appear  before 
the  State  committee  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  the  State  committee  on 
the  issue. 

(8)  The  producer  shall  be  given  written 
notice  by  registered  or  certified  mail  or  per- 
sonal service  of  the  determination  of  the 
State  committee. 

(9)  If  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  by  such 
determination,  the  producer  may  obtain  ju- 
dicial review  of  such  determination  by  filing 
a  complaint  with  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  cov- 
ered by  the  contract  is  located,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  delivery  or  service  of 
notice  of  such  determination,  requesting  the 
court  to  set  aside  such  determination. 

(10)  The  copy  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint required  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer 
or  agency  whose  order  is  being  attacked 
shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
committee. 

(ID  The  action  in  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  to  deter- 


mine whether  there  has  been  a  violation 
which  would  warrant  termination  of  th( 
contract. 

(12)  If  the  producer  does  not  seek  judicial 
review  of  the  determination  of  the  State 
committee  within  the  ninety-day  period  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  complaint,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  State  committee  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

cKiTincAn  OP  (njtntAjrr 

Sec.  308.  Payment  or  compensation  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  be  made  upon  the 
certification  by  the  claimant,  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  the 
claimant  has  complied  with  all  requirements 
for  such  payment  and  that  the  statements 
and  information  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion for  payment  are  correct  and  true  to  the 
best  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
claimant. 

PINALITY  or  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  300.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
3(f),  if  payment  or  compensation  is  made  or 
provided  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  applicable  regulations,  such 
action  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer 
or  agency  of  the  Government. 

(b>  If  a  producer  who  Is  entitled  to  any 
such  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is 
succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  or  provide  such  payment  or 
compensation,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonab'le  In 
light  of  all  of  the  circumstances. 

TERMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  OP  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
any  contract  entered  Into  under  this  Act 
with  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the  prciducer  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  any  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  facilitate  the  practicable  ad- 
ministration of  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

POOLING  OP  conservation  RESERVE  LAND 

Sec.  311.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  management  of  family  farms  or  opti- 
mum land  use  will  be  aided,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  farmers  to  pool  their  rights  to 
participate  jointly  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  on  property  other  than  the 
farm  on  which  is  situated  the  dwelling 
house  of  the  farmer. 

conservation  materials  and  services 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  producers  In 
establishing  vegetative  cover  or  water  stor- 
age facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-, 
or  forest-conserving  uses,  under  contracts 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  purchase  or  produce  conservation  ma- 
terials and  services  and  make  such  materials 
and  services  available  to  producers  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program: 

(2)  reimburse  any  Federal.  State,  or  lcx:al 
government  agency  for  conservation  materi- 
als and  services  furnished  by  such  agency  to 
such  producers:  and 

(3)  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making  such 
materials  and  services  available  to  produc- 
ers, Including  all  or  part  of  the  cost  incident 


to  the  delivery,  application,  or  Installation 
of  materials  and  services. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  making  conservation  materi- 
als and  services  available  to  producers  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  make  payments. 
In  advance  of  determination  of  performance 
by  the  producers,  to  persons  who  fill  pur- 
chase orders  covering  approved  conservation 
materials  or  who  render  services  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  furnishing  to  producers  approved 
conservation  materials  or  services  for  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  producers  of  vegetative 
cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving 
uses,  under  contracts  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
the  Government,  the  Secretary  may  limit  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  the  price  at  which  purchase 
orders  for  any  conservation  material  or  serv- 
ice are  filled  to  a  fair  price. 
utilization  op  local  and  state  committees 

Sec.  313.  In  administering  this  Act  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  local,  county, 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)). 

UTILIZATION  OP  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec.  314.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program 
established  by  this  Act  at  the  State  and 
county  levels,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  soil-conservation  districts.  State  forest- 
ers. State  game  and  fish  agencies,  land- 
grtmt  colleges,  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
State  governments,  and  the  Pish  aind  Wild- 
life Service. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  coordination  of  con- 
servation activities  and  a  solid  technical 
foundation  for  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  land-grant  col- 
leges. State  foresters.  State  game  and  fish 
agencies,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  other  appropriate  technical  services. 

UTILIZATION  OP  LAND  USE  CAPABILITT  DATA 

Sec.  315.  In  administering  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  practi- 
cable extent,  land  use  capability  data.  In- 
cluding capability  surveys  developed  by  the 
Soli  Conservation  Service. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  OTHER  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  316.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  or  compensation  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in 
which  the  person  has  violated  any  provision 
of  law  governing,  or  any  agreement  entered 
Into  under,  any  agricultural  price  support 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  317.  Acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  eligible  for  sup- 
port under  any  agricultural  price  support 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program  may  not  be  reapportioned 
or  allotted  to  any  other  farm. 

PENALTY  POR  GRAZING  OR  HARVESTING 

Sec.  318.  (a)  Any  producer  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop 
from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract 
entered  Into  under  section  3  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
compensation  payable  for  compliance  with 
such  contract  for  the  year  In  which  the  vio- 
lation occurs. 


(b)  Such  penalty  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  amount  required  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
funded under  the  provisions  of  such  con- 
tract and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZED  PERIOD  OP  CONTRACTS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  319.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  formulate 
and  announce  programs  under  this  Act.  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  producers  under 
such  programs,  during  the  five  year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b>  Such  contracts  must  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  ending  on  the  date  which 
is  fifteen  years  after  such  date,  except  that 
contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree 
cover  may  continue  until  the  date  which  Is 
twenty  years  after  such  date. 

(c)  The  period  covered  by  any  such  con- 
tract may  not  be  less  than  five  years. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  the  Secretary  may  not  enter 
Into  contracts  with  producers  which  would 
require  payments  to  producers.  Including 
the  cost  of  materials  and  services,  in  excess 
of  $750,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  320.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act.  Including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred under  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authori- 
ties, and  funds  of  the  Comm<xlity  Credit 
Corporation,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  use  funds  of  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  Act  unless  the  Corporation  has  re- 
ceived funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  transfer  funds  available  for  car- 
rying out  this  Act  to  agencies  of  the  Federal 
or  State  governments  and  may  make  such 
payments  in  advance  of  a  determination  of 
performance. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  321.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV-AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
PROMOTION  TO  EXPRESS  THE 
SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  THAT  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE SHOULD  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  TO  PROMOTE  THE  EXPORT 
OF  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 
Sec.  401.  Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  it 

is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  countries  in  order  to 
reach  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
with  such  countries  that  would  increase,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  export 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities: 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
utilize  existing  statutory  authority  and 
funding  to  establish  and  expand  programs 
to  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. United  States  agricultural  exports. 
These  efforts  should  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  barter  trade  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts: short,  Intermediate,  and  long-term 
export  credit  programs;  and  the  PL-480  pro- 
gram. 


TITLE  V-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

WOOL  AND  MOHAIR  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1782)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "1985"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '1990":  and 

(2)  In  the  proviso  of  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1986":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1990". 

TITLE  VI-PAYMENT  UMITATIONS 
POR  WHEAT  AND  PEED  GRAINS 

PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS  POR  WHEAT  AND  PEED 
GRAINS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  (exclud- 
ing disaster  payments)  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more  of 
the  annual  programs  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  shall  not  exceed  $20,000  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  crops. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  shall  not 
exceed  $40,000  for  each  of  the  1986  through 
1990  crops. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pay- 
ments" does  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment (excludiig  land  diversion  payments) 
or  public  access  for  recreation. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  wUl  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  any  acreage  requirement  estab- 
lished under  a  set-aside  or  acreage  limita- 
tion program  for  the  farm  or  farms  on 
which  such  person  will  be  sharing  in  pay- 
ments earned  under  such  program  shall  be 
adjusted  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation,  except  that— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  section  that 
limit  payments  to  any  person  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  lands  owned  by  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  agencies  thereof  if  such 
lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  fur- 
therance of  a  public  function,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  the  rules  for  determining  whether  cor- 
porations and  their  stockholders  may  be 
considered  as  separate  persons  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  on  December  18.  1970.  under 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  rules  relating  to  imputed  in- 
terest and  assumption  of  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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IMPUTED  INTTRXST  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Zorinsky, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  perma- 
nently solve  the  imputed  interest 
problem. 

Imputed  interest  provisions  have 
been  in  the  Tax  Code  since  1964.  In 
1979,  when  Treasury  said  that  they 
were  going  to  raise  the  imputed  inter- 
est rate  from  6  to  9  percent,  I  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  had  a 
great  deal  of  reservations.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  not  until  the  1981  tax  bill 
that  we  were  able  to  address  this  situa- 
tion and  we  passed  an  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  100  to  nothing, 
to  place  some  restrictions  on  the  IRS 
as  to  when  they  could  impose  imputed 
interest  rates.  Then  came  the  1984 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  which  contained 
rather  draconian  provisions  allowing 
the  IRS  to  interject  itself  between 
buyer  and  seller  in  a  seller-finance 
transaction  and  impute  large  amounts 
of  interest  to  the  transaction.  When 
the  ramifications  of  these  1984  act 
provisions  became  widely  known,  there 
was  an  open  outcry  throughout  the 
country  by  those  who  need  seller  fi- 
nancing to  have  an  orderly  real  estate 
market.  In  a  very  short-time  period, 
my  Minneapolis  and  Washington  of- 
fices received  hundreds  of  calls  and 
letters  asking  for  relief  from  this  pro- 
vision. This  same  outpouring  of  urgent 
pleas  was  seen  in  the  offices  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Senate  heard  these  pleas  and 
we  attempted  over  several  days  of 
debate  to  deal  with  this  issue.  The 
Senate  ended  by  passing  a  very 
lengthy  and  complicated  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Although  extremely  complex,  it 
did  provide  some  small  measure  of 
relief  from  the  imputed  interest  prob- 
lems. However,  the  House,  who 
seemed  to  agree  with  my  colleagues 
who  thought  the  solution  difficult  to 
work  with,  did  not  accept  the  Senate 
version  and  set  forth  a  simple  tempo- 
rary relief  measure.  A  modified  ver- 
sion of  this  proposal  was  finally  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Because  the  meas- 
ure passed  was  temporary,  it  expires 
July  1,  1985,  we  need  to  address  this 
issue  again  soon.  We  need  to  enact  a 
permanent  solution  so  that  those  con- 
templating seller-financed  transac- 
tions can  have  some  certainty  as  to 
the  law. 

What  is  imputed  interest?  What  has 
caused  this  public  outcry? 

When  property  is  sold  under  a  con- 
tract calling  for  payments  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  such  as  a  home- 
mortgage,  the  transaction  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  property-sales  part  and  a 
financing  part.  In  most  such  transac- 
tions, the  two  parts  are  completely 
separate:  in  most  homes  sales,  for  ex- 
ample, the  seller  receives  the  full  sales 
price  in  cash  and  someone  else,  such  as 
a  bank,  provides  the  financing  to  the 


buyer.  When  the  seller  and  the  fin- 
ancer  are  the  same,  however,  as  when 
a  home  seller  takes  back  a  mortgage 
for  all  or  part  of  the  sales  price,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  separate  the 
two  parts  of  the  transaction.  The 
seller  receives  and  the  buyer  pays  a 
certain  amount  of  money  periodically, 
typically  monthly,  and  a  certain  total 
amount  over  the  length  of  the  mort- 
gage. For  most  purposes  it  does  not 
matter  to  either  of  them  what  the 
payments  are  called. 

But  for  tax  purposes,  it  may  matter 
a  great  deal  to  both  of  them.  Pay- 
ments for  financing,  for  the  use  or  for- 
ebearance  of  money,  are  Interest,  tax- 
able as  ordinary  income  to  the  recipi- 
ent and  frequently  deductible  by  the 
payer.  Payments  for  purchasing  the 
property  are  payments  of  principal, 
consisting  of  reimbursement  of  the 
seller's  investment,  which  is  a  nontax- 
able return  of  capital,  and  the  seller's 
profit  on  the  sale,  which  is  usually 
taxed,  if  at  all,  at  reduced  capital  gains 
rates.  In  addition,  the  portion  of  the 
total  of  all  payments  allocated  to  the 
purchase  price  becomes  the  buyer's 
cost  basis  for  computing  his  gain  when 
he  sells  the  property  and.  In  the  case 
of  business  or  investment  property,  his 
depreciation  deductions  and  invest- 
ment tax  credits. 

To  make  sure  that  these  matters  are 
allocated  by  law  rather  than  by  the 
wishes  of  each  taxpayer,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  for  some  time  con- 
tained rules  for  determining  if  the 
contracts  in  such  transactions  had 
properly  distinguished  between  princi- 
pal and  interest  and  for  reallocating 
the  payments  if  they  had  not.  The 
IRS  is  required  to  scrutinize  debt  in- 
struments for  below-market  interest 
rates  giving  rise  to  amounts  of  unstat- 
ed interest  and.  when  found,  to  impute 
an  amount  of  interest  based  on  market 
rates.  The  amount  of  interest  that 
each  payment  would  have  contained  if 
it  had  been  computed  at  market  rates 
is  the  imputed  interest  in  that  pay- 
ment, and  the  rate  of  the  payment  is 
allocated  to  principal.  Likewise,  the 
total  purchase  price  can  be  imputed  by 
taking  the  present  value  of  all  future 
payments  using  the  market  interest 
rate  as  the  discount  rate.  Once  deter- 
mined in  this  manner,  an  amount  clas- 
sified as  interest  is  then  treated  as  in- 
terest for  all  purposes  under  the 
income  tax  laws;  it  is  the  amount  re- 
ported as  Interest  income  by  the  recip- 
ient and  the  amount  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction by  the  payer. 

The  IRS  has  usually  used  its  power 
to  define  unstated  interest  conserv- 
atively. For  example,  the  pre-E>eficit 
Reduction  Act  IRS  rules  for  install- 
ment sales  set  the  market  rate  used  to 
test  for  unstated  interest  at  only  9  per- 
cent simple  interest,  which  is  well 
below  the  current  actual  market  rate. 
This  leaves  buyers  and  sellers  consid- 
erable room  to  bargain. 


Elssentially  then,  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  1984  act  mandated 
to  the  Treasury  Department  that  the\ 
could  no  longer  use  conservative  fig 
ures  for  unstated  interest.  The  result 
begins  that  parties  have  lost  room  to 
bargain,  and  at  times  of  high  interest 
rates  this  bargaining  is  essential  to  be 
able  to  sell  homes,  farms,  and  small 
businesses. 

Proponents  of  stringent  imputed  in- 
terest rules  talk  about  tax  loopholes, 
and  tax  free,  tax  sheltered  millionaires 
out  there  in  business,  the  implication 
being  that  seller  financing  of  real 
estate  has  somehow  created  a  whole 
new  class  of  millionaires  in  America. 

The  reality  is  that  just  ain't  so.  I 
mean  seller  financing  was  in  this  coun- 
try long  t)efore  we  found  the  Govern- 
ment involved,  in  one  way  or  another, 
either  through  its  tax  policy  or 
through  a  variety  of  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  providing  means  by  which 
property  could  be  sold  between  sellers 
and  buyers  who  would  without  Gov- 
ernment arrange  their  own  financing. 

So  the  reality  is  we  are  making  mil- 
lionaires in  this  business  in  a  couple  of 
ways.  One.  over  the  last  15  years  or  so 
in  particular,  we  have  been  making 
them  with  inflation.  You  go  back  and 
look  at  Forbes  or  some  of  those  maga- 
zines that  write  about  who  the  million- 
aires are  in  America,  and  a  fair 
number  of  them  were  not  made  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  They  were  made 
by  inflation. 

I  am  going  to  take  Just  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
little  bit  about  the  impact  that  infla- 
tion has  had  and  how  we  have  re- 
sponded to  that  inflation  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  rationale  for 
not  messing  around  with  seller  financ- 
ing at  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  that  is  one  of  the  very 
few  means  of  financing  transactions 
available  to  use. 

Before  the  depression,  a  lot  of  Amer- 
icans were  renters.  Those  who  were 
not  renters  and  could  buy  a  home, 
they  paid  50  percent  down,  and  they 
paid  the  balance  over  3  or  4  years.  A 
lot  of  those  arrangements  were  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  or  maybe 
with  the  help  of  the  hometown  bank. 

But  when  the  depression  hit  us. 
home  mortgage  foreclosures  swept 
across  the  country  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  Government  got  involved. 
The  Roosevelt  administration  created 
the  Federal  Housing  Agency,  and 
eventually  the  PHA  created  a  30-year 
morigage. 

Pretty  soon,  we  had  those  hou.ses 
you  could  buy  with  nothing  down  and 
payments  stretched  over  30  years.  Ev- 
erybody in  the  country  could  become  a 
homeowner.  The  Federal  Government 
made  all  of  this  possible  by  guarantee- 
ing loans,  aind  if  there  was  a  default 
none  of  the  bankers  ever  lost  their 
money  because  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  was  always  around  to  make  it 
good. 

In  the  early  years,  mortgage  pay- 
ments were  almost  entirely  interest. 
To  ease  the  burden  and  encourage 
more  homeownership,  the  Govern- 
ment made  mortgage  interest  deducti- 
ble. It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  people  on  this  floor  talking 
about  homeowners  and  the  problems 
they  are  facing.  Nobody  could  pass  up 
a  deal  like  America  was  offering  for 
homeownership  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  national  policy  in  this  country 
to  get  your  name  signed  up  for  30 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
one  family  to  show  you  how  wonderful 
this  has  been  for  all  of  us.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  family  bought  a  home  with  an 
FHA  loan  that  cost  $34,000  with  5  per- 
cent down.  Their  initial  investment 
was  negligible,  and  the  payments  were 
$400  a  month,  $4,800  a  year,  almost  all 
of  that  being  tax  deductible.  Their 
costs  were  really  $3,600  a  year. 

Last  year,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
mortgage  left  they  sold  this  house  for 
$125,000.  They  got  a  $91,000  capital 
gain  in  10  years  for  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  next  to  nothing. 

You  substract  their  annual  cost  of 
$3,600  from  their  annual  gain  of 
$9,100  and  they  were  making  $5,500  a 
year  just  being  a  homeowner. 

Where  did  the  $5,500  come  from?  It 
was  not  produced  by  the  house.  Once 
the  house  was  built,  it  just  sat  there. 
Other  than  making  a  smart  invest- 
ment in  the  right  suburb  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  some  other  city, 
the  family  really  did  not  do  anything 
to  make  $5,500. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  You  know 
the  answer  to  that.  It  was  borrowed. 
In  one  national  spiral  of  borrowing  ar- 
ranged by  FHA  and  the  Tax  Code,  this 
family  now  came  out  $55,000  ahead  in 
just  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  true  story 
and  it  has  been  repeated  all  over 
America  many.  many,  many  times.  It 
has  been  replicated  beyond  housing  in 
the  area  of  business  financing,  com- 
mercial office  buildings,  you  name  it. 
That  is  how  we  made  millionaires  out 
of  everybody  in  this  country  who  has 
been  smart  enough  to  use  this  system 
we  created. 

We  face  a  problem  now  as  we  come 
to  grips  with  inflation.  We  used  infla- 
tion to  crank  up  the  American  dream 
and  make  it  possible  for  everybody. 
Now  we  have  decided  to  do  war  on  in- 
flation. So  we  have  ourselves  a  big 
problem. 

Logically,  if  you  did  war  on  inflation 
and  you  attacked  all  of  these  subsidies 
and  loopholes  and  programs,  the  price 
of  everything  would  come  down. 

Well,  we  cannot  let  the  price  of  ev- 
erything come  down. 

We  cannot  do  it  for  a  lot  of  people 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 


Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  represent. 

There  is  a  whole  bunch  of  folks  out 
there,  who  I  will  call  the  American 
farmer.  In  the  1970's,  the  American 
farmer  shared  a  spot  right  at  the  top 
of  this  up  escalator  with  the  home- 
owner. We  had  massive  exports  early 
in  the  decade,  encouraging  every 
farmer  to  plant  for  the  world  market, 
young  farmers  convinced  the  only  way 
to  get  ahead  was  to  expand,  plant 
hedgerow  to  hedgerow.  We  brought  50 
million  acres,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  farm  acreage  in  this  country. 
Into  production  in  that  10-year  period 
of  time.  Again  we  set  off  a  spiral  of  in- 
flation and  borrowing. 

There  is  a  helpful  statistical  rela- 
tionship between  the  value  of  farm- 
land in  my  State  of  Minnesota,  for  ex- 
ample, and  outstanding  farm  debt. 
Early  in  the  1970's,  the  value  of  the 
typical  acre  on  the  farm  in  Minnesota 
was  about  $200.  At  that  time,  total 
farm  debt  in  the  State  was  a  little 
under  $2  billion.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  debt  climbed  to  over  $10 
billion  and  the  value  of  an  acre 
climbed  to  $1,000. 

When  you  look  at  the  charts,  debt 
and  value  climbed  year  by  year,  to- 
gether, right  up  the  ladder. 

But  there  was  a  third  factor  that 
made  this  possible.  That  was  the  ex- 
ports. Farm  exports  are  an  important 
part  of  national  policy,  one  of  the 
principal  elements  we  have  been  using 
until  recently,  at  least,  to  keep  our 
trade  balance  in  balance. 

The  oil  embargo  forced  energy  out- 
lays up  and  part  of  the  answer  was  to 
raise  farm  exports.  When  the  Third 
World  was  crushed  with  the  high  price 
of  oil.  part  of  the  policy  was  to  lower 
the  price  of  farm  goods. 

All  of  that  peaked  out  in  the  end  of 
this  decade.  We  had  wound  this  spiral 
up  so  tight  we  could  not  push  it  an- 
other notch  for  the  farmer. 

The  Fed  decided  that  tight  money 
must  be  used  as  a  discipline.  Interest 
rates  went  up  to  20  and  22  percent, 
and  that  took  the  value  of  the  dollar 
up  right  along  with  it.  While  the  rate 
of  the  economy  staggered  through 
with  difficult  adjustments,  the  farmer 
was  being  wiped  out  because  to  him 
high  interest  is  a  double  whammy.  Not 
only  did  it  have  an  impact  on  the  cost 
of  his  money,  but  it  also  destroyed  his 
market.  Hungry  nations  simply  cannot 
afford  U.S.  wheat  priced  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars. 

The  value  of  agricultural  land  in 
Minnesota  has  dropped  by  a  third  to  a 
half  because  there  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
panding market  for  the  commodities 
that  land  produced.  In  Minnesota 
alone  the  loss  in  farm  equity  over  the 
last  2  years  is  $7,448  billion,  $7.5  bil- 
lion lost  in  2  years.  That  is  $72,275  for 
the  average  300-acre  farm  in  my  State. 
It  is  just  a  little  more  lost  than  the 
homeowner  I  was  talking  about  made 


on  his  investment  over  the  last  10 
years. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
now  land  values  will  not  support  the 
amount  of  loans  that  we  encouraged 
the  American  farmer  to  incur.  Banks 
are  reevaluating  these  loans  and  put- 
ting the  farms  out  of  business;  13,000 
farmers  may  go  out  of  business  in  Min- 
nesota alone.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  this  problem,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, enactment  of  imputed  interest 
provisions  that  do  not  allow  for  ade- 
quate safe  harbors  from  imputed  in- 
terest for  the  farmer  who  must  sell 
land  will  kill  the  market  for  farmland 
and  depress  the  price  even  further. 
Tax  Code  considerations  are  not  the 
motivating  factor  here,  but  plain  and 
simple  survival. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  point 
up  the  severity  of  the  problem,  and  it's 
safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  this 
body  agrees  we  have  a  problem.  The 
question  then  becomes  what  form  does 
the  solution  take?  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  how  we  all  too  often  devise 
solutions  in  this  body.  How  the  debate 
was  set  on  this  issue  last  Congress, 
provides  a  prime  example. 

Somebody  stood  up  and  said,  hey, 
you  are  going  to  stop  us  from  selling 
our  homes.  Somebody  else  got  up  and 
said,  what  are  the  farmers  going  to.  do 
about  selling  their  farms?  So  the 
terms  of  the  debate  got  set  in  terms  of 
homes  and  farms,  which  is  why  I  used 
the  examples  earlier  in  my  comments 
today,  and  somebody  else  said  what 
about  my  small  business  which  I 
cannot  sell  at  market  rate.  The  issue 
was  phrased  in  terms  of  business  prop- 
erty rather  than  in  terms  of  people. 
Nobody  looked  at  it  in  terms  of  a 
person  who  may  own  a  home,  and  a 
farm,  or  a  business,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  property. 

As  a  result,  the  compromise  legisla- 
tion was  drafted  in  those  same  kinds 
of  terms,  in  terms  of  homes  of  one 
kind  or  another,  in  terms  of  businesses 
of  this  size,  that  size,  or  some  other 
size.  But  it  was  never  really  put  in  the 
context  of  individuals. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  today, 
tries  to  address  the  fact  that  it  is  indi- 
viduals that  we  are  dealing  with.  This 
means  striving  to  simplify  what  is  a 
complex  area.  The  bill  is  based  upon  S. 
3032  which  I  and  a  number  of  others 
introduced  last  year.  It  sets  up  a  clear 
safe  harbor  for  those  who  need  relief 
from  the  Government  intervention  of 
imputed  interest.  Yet  it  is  cognizant  of 
Treasury  Department  concerns  and  re- 
tains prohibitions  against  what  every- 
body agrees  is  the  largest  area  for  tax 
abuse— the  mismatching  of  the  seller 
reporting  interest  income  and  the 
buyer  deducting  the  interest  payment. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  simple  safe  harbor 
exemption.  It  takes  care  of  the  farmer, 
the  small  businessman,  the  borrower, 
and  so  forth,  by  providing  that  as  long 
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as  a  $2  million  limit  of  borrowed 
amount  is  not  exceeded  the  transac- 
tion is  subject  to  a  9-percent  test  rate. 

I  want  to  stress  how  simple  this  is.  It 
does  not  matter  what  kind  of  property 
is  being  sold. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  value  of 
the  property  is.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  borrowed  amount. 

This  bill  just  draws  one  line— below 
this  line  the  test  rate  is  capped  at  cur- 
rent law  of  9  percent.  Above  this  line 
the  test  rate  is  80  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable Federal  rate. 

Individuals  have  to  live  under  the 
laws  we  create.  Simplicity  is  something 
we  must  strive  for  and  this  legislation, 
particularly  compared  to  other  propos- 
als, provides  a  simple,  but  effective  so- 
lution to  the  imputed  interest  prob- 
lem, that  all  parties  concerned  can  live 
with. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  action  will  have  to  come 
quickly— the  temporary  rules  expire 
on  July  1,  1984.  If  this  rule  expires  we 
are  left  with  what  is  contained  in  the 
1984  act  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
far  too  many  individuals  are  hurt  by 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  a  fact 
sheet,  and  an  article  from  the  January 
13  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  251 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION.    1.    IMPITED    INTEREST    AND    LOAN    AS- 
Sl'MPTION  RILES  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  483  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  in- 
terest on  certain  deferred  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(e),  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Testing  Rate  and  Imputation  Rate 
Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"( 1 )  Testing  rate.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  'testing  rate" 
means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)9  percent,  or 

•'(II)  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(ii)  if  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$2,000,000.  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $2,000,000.  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

"(B)  Excess.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  80 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  over 
the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (i). 

"(2)  iMPtriATioN  rate.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  imputation 
rate'  means  a  percentage  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 


"(j)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  10  percent,  or 

"(II)  110  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate,  plus 

"(il)  if  the  borrowed  amount  exceeds 
$2,000,000,  the  excess  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  borrowed  amount 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $2,000,000,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  borrowed 
amount. 

"(B)  Excess.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  excess  determined  under  this 
subparagraph  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of  100 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  over 
the  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (i). 

"(3)  Borrowed  amount.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  borrowed  amount' 
means  the  stated  principal  amount. 

"(4)  Aggregation  rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  all  sales  or  exchanges  which  are  part 
of  the  same  transaction  (or  a  series  of  relat- 
ed transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  one  sale 
or  exchange,  and 

"(B)  all  debt  instruments  arising  from  the 
same  transaction  (or  a  series  of  related 
transactions)  shall  be  treated  as  one  debt  in- 
strument. 

■•(5)  Applicable  Federal  Rate.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  applicable  Federal 
rate  shall  be  determined  under  section  1274 
(d). 

"(B)  Date  on  which  determined.— In  the 
case  of  any  sale  or  exchange,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  first  day  on  which  there  is  a 
binding  contract  in  writing  for  the  sale  or 
exchange. 

"(g)  Exemption  for  Assumptions  of 
Loans.- If  any  person- 

"(1)  assumes,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property,  any  debt  obliga- 
tion, or 

"(2)  acquires  any  property  subject  to  any 
debt  obligation. 

this  section  and  section  1274  shall  not  apply 
to  such  debt  obligation  by  reason  of  such  as- 
sumption (or  such  acquisition)  unless  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  debt  obliga- 
tions are  modified  in  connection  with  the 
assumption  (or  acquisition).". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Certain  Original  Issue 
Discount  Rules  for  Certain  Personal  Use 
Loans.— Section  1275  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  borrower  of  certain  loans  for  per- 
sonal use)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Exception  for  Residences.— Section 
1274(c)(4)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exception  for  sales  of 
principal  residences)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Sale  of  residences.— Any  debt  instru- 
ment arising  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  property  to  be  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  obligor  under  the  instrument.". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  483  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing total  unstated  Interest)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "discount  rate  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "equal  to  the 
Imputation  rate.". 

(2)  Section  483(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  payments  to  which  section  applies) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "110  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  determined 
under  section  1274  (d) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  testing  rate". 

(3)  Section  1274(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  present  value)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(B)  by  using  the  Imputation  rate.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1274(c)  of 
such  Code  (defining  testing  amount)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '110  percent  of  the 
applicable  Federal  rate"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  testing  rate". 

(5)  Section  1274  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
determination  of  issue  price)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  and  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Testing  and  imputation  rates.  —The 
terms  'testing  rate'  and  'imputation  rate' 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 483<f ). 

"(2)  Loan  Assumptions.— For  rules  relat- 
ing to  assumptions  of  certain  loans,  see  sec- 
tion 483(g). 

"(3)  Cash  method  of  accounting.- In  the 
case  or  any  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
(other  than  a  sale  or  exchange  to  which 
subsection  (cK4KA)  applies  or  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  new  section  38  property)  used  in 
the  active  business  of  farming  and  in  which 
the  borrowed  amount  does  not  exceed 
$2,000,000- 

"(i)  this  section  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(li)  Interest  on  the  obligation  issued  in 
connection  with  such  sale  or  exchange  shall 
be  taken  into  account  by  both  buyer  and 
seller  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting. 
The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
rules  to  prevent  the  mismatching  of  Interest 
income  and  Interest  deductions  In  connec- 
tion with  obligations  on  which  interest  is 
computed  on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accountirig  under  clause 
(II).". 
SEC.  I.  effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  on  or  after 
the  earlier  of— 

(1)  July  1.  1985.  or 

(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Imputed  Interest  Rate  Bill 

I.  This  first  section  of  the  bill  establishes 
the  test  rates  and  imputed  rates  for  two 
tiers  of  transactions: 

A.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  does  not  exceed  $2  million,  the  ap- 
plicable test  rate  shall  be  9  percent  or  80 
percent  of  applicable  federal  rates  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1274(d)  of  the  code, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

B.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  does  not  exceed  $2  million,  the  ap- 
plicable imputed  rate  shall  be  10  percent  or 
100  percent  of  applicable  federal  rates  as  de- 
termined under  section  1274(d)  of  the  code, 
whichever  is  lower. 

C.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  exceeds  $2  million,  the  applicable 
test  rate  shall  be  a  blend  of  the  rate  under 
(A)  above,  and  80  percent  of  applicable  fed- 
eral rates  as  determined  under  section  1274 
(d)  for  the  loan  amount  in  excess  of  $2  mil- 
lion. 

D.  For  transactions  where  the  loan 
amount  exceeds  $2  million,  the  applicable 
imputed  rate  shall  be  a  blend  of  the  rate 
under  (B)  above,  sind  110  percent  of  applica- 
ble federal  rates  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1274(d)  for  the  loan  amount  in  excess 
of  $2  million. 

E.  All  loan  amounts  from  a  single  transac- 
tion or  series  of  related  transactions  will  be 
aggregated  for  purposes  of  determining  loan 
amounts. 

II.  The  bill  prohibits  the  application  of 
the  original  issue  discount  or  Imputed  inter- 


est rules  enacted  in  the  1984  Tax  Act  in 
cases  of  loan  assumptions. 

III.  The  bill  repeals  Section  1274(b)  so  as 
to  permit  a  full  deduction  for  the  purchaser 
of  the  imputed  interest,  where  applicable. 
This  returns  the  state  of  the  law  to  what  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  1984  Act. 

IV.  The  bill  makes  needed  conforming 
amendments  because  of  the  Interrelation  of 
sections  of  the  Code  dealing  with  Original 
Issue  Discount  rules  and  Imputed  Interest 
Rate  rules. 

V.  The  bUls  effective  date  is  July  1.  1985, 
or  date  of  enactment  whichever  is  earlier. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12.  1985] 

Fight  Looms  in  Congress  Over  Real 

Estate  Taxes 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 

The  99th  Congress  is  barely  a  week  old. 
but  battle  lines  are  forming  over  major  real 
estate  tax  changes  that  could  vitally  affect 
American  homeowners,  renters,  investors 
and  developers  in  1985  and  beyond. 

One  of  the  hottest  unresolved  real  estate 
issues  of  1984— the  socalled  "imputed-inter- 
est-rate "  controversy— popped  up  on  the 
new  year's  agenda  within  hours  of  Congress' 
return.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
member  Bill  Archer  (R-Tex.)  readied  legisla- 
tion that  would  gut  all  the  statutory  provi- 
sions on  imputed  interest  contained  In  the 
1984  tax  law. 

Archer's  bill  would  "wipe  the  slate  clean 
again"  for  homeowners  and  investors,  in  the 
words  of  an  aide.  It  would  force  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  return  to  its  traditional 
tax  treatment  of  seller-financing  of  primary 
homes,  vacation-  and  second-home  property, 
farms,  small  businesses  and  commercial  real 
estate,  no  matter  how  small  or  large  the  sale 
transaction. 

When  a  seller  assists  a  purchaser  with 
below-market  "take-back"  mortgage  financ- 
ing, in  other  words,  the  IRS  wouldn't  bat  an 
eyelash  under  the  Archer  plan,  unless  the 
rate  on  the  note  was  below  9  percent.  In 
that  case,  the  IRS  would  define  the  true 
economic  rate  on  the  transaction  as  10  per- 
cent. 

Archer's  clean-the-slate  repeal  bill  would 
throw  out  not  only  the  original  changes  on 
imputed  interest  in  the  1984  tax-reform  leg- 
islation signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan 
last  July,  but  the  eleventh-hour  modifica- 
tions made  to  the  law  as  Congress  rushed  to 
adjournment  in  October. 

The  original,  complex  law  would  have 
forced  seller-flnancers  of  homes  of  $250,000 
or  less  to  charge  their  purchasers  at  least 
110  percent  of  applicable  Treasury  borrow- 
ing rates  (currently  13.4  to  13.5  percent)  or 
face  a  higher  imputed  rate  for  federal-tax 
purposes.  Sellers  of  commercial  property, 
second  homes,  businesses  and  residences 
sold  for  more  than  $250,000  faced  even 
steeper  minimum  federally  set  rates,  rang- 
ing well  above  15  percent  in  some  cases. 

The  eleventh-hour  compromise  put  these 
controversial  changes  on  ice  until  July  1  for 
real-property  transactions  Involving  no 
more  than  $2  million  where  sellers'  notes 
carried  at  least  a  9  percent  rate.  Under  the 
compromise,  the  1984  tax-law  provisions  will 
take  full  legal  effect  after  July  1  unless 
Congress  steps  In  with  a  new  solution. 

A  key  member  of  the  tax-writing  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  David  Durenberger  (R- 
Mlnn.).  thinks  he  has  such  a  solution— one 
more  politically  palaUble  to  the  Treasury, 
the  president  and  revenue-raising  Demo- 
crats than  Archer's  repeal  plan. 

Durenberger  intends  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  exempt  all  residential  and 


commercial  transactions  under  either  $1.5 
million  or  $2  million  from  provisions  of  the 
1984  Tax  Reform  Act.  Property  transactions 
above  that  level  will  need  to  carry  a  rate  of 
Just  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Treasury 
borrowing  rate— 10.7  percent  currently— to 
escape  special  IRS  scrutiny. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict 
with  certAlnty,  Capitol  Hill  tax  specialists 
say  Durenberger's  bill  or  something  akin  to 
It  offers  the  best  bet  for  real  estate  owners 
and  investors  this  session.  They  argue  that 
absolute  repeal  of  the  1984  Imputed-lnterest 
legislation  would  be  difficult  to  get  past  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  tough 
chairman,  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-Ill.),  as 
well  as  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J. 
Dole  (R-Kan.),  the  two  principal  architects 
of  last  year's  tax-law  changes. 

Repealing  everything  up  to  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion or  $2  million  levels,  on  the  other  hand, 
"would  give  Just  about  everybody  what  they 
want,"  according  to  a  tax  committee  staff 
member. 

Small-scale  home  sellers,  buyers,  farmers, 
businessmen  and  real  estate  Investors 
"could  forget  that  1984  even  happened,"  he 
said.  Larger-scale  investors  and  sellers  also 
would  get  a  lower  minimum  interest  rate 
standard  than  under  current  tax  law.  and 
could  easily  adjust  to  the  new  system. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  im- 
puted-rate  controversy,  it's  likely  to  get  tied 
up  this  spring  with  other  tax  and  revenue 
Issues  on  the  congressional  deficit-reduction 
docket.  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
member  BUI  Gradison  (R-Ohio).  for  exam- 
ple, wants  Congress  to  raise  fede/al  taxes  on 
real  estate  dollar- for-dollar  to  cover  any  fed- 
eral revenue  losses  caused  by  loosening  the 
1984  standards  on  imputed  rates. 

Fellow  committee  member  Portney  (Pete) 
Stark  (D-Calif.)  has  some  provocative  places 
to  start.  He  is  completing  a  bill  that  would 
tax  all  real  estate  limited  partnerships  with 
more  than  35  investors  as  corporations.  His 
bill  would  kill  the  multibillion-doUar  real 
estate  tax  shelter  industry  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Stark  also  is  considering  a  far  more  con- 
troversial concept:  replacement  of  current 
capital-gains  tax  treatment  on  real  estate 
sales  and  exchanges  with  an  automatic  na- 
tional transfer  tax,  possibly  as  low  as  4  per- 
cent. 

All  changes  in  ownership  of  houses,  com- 
mercial buildings,  apartments  or  land  would 
be  hit  with  the  levy.  Although  the  revenue 
estimates  aren't  complete,  Stark's  tax  legis- 
lation advisers  think  that  even  a  4  percent 
transfer  tax  would  raise  more  federal  dol- 
lars than  the  current,  deduction-laden 
system. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unit,  South  Dakota  Pumping 
Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

LAKE  AHDES-WAGNER  UNIT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Irrigation 
project  as  a  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program.  Congressman 
Daschu:  is  Introducing  identical  legis- 
lation In  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves,  and  Senator  Pressler  has  joined 
me  in  cosponsorship. 

Mr.    President,   the   proposed   Lake 
Andes-Wagner     unit     is     located     in 


Charles  Mix  County.  SD.  A  plan  for  ir- 
rigating about  45,000  acres  has  been 
developed  and  displayed  in  the  updat- 
ed Bureau  of  Reclamation's  regional 
director's  planning  report.  The 
project's  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  1.02  to  1, 
and  according  to  our  conversations 
with  the  Bureau,  they  believe  this  is  a 
good  project.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
with  the  administration's  support,  we 
can  achieve  enactment  of  the  neces- 
sary authorization. 

The  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, made  a  commitment  to  my  State 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Pour 
mainstream  dams  were  constructed  in 
South  Dakota  to  relieve  the  down- 
stream States  of  chronic  flooding.  In 
return  for  the  509,000  acres  of  fertile, 
high  quality  land  we  were  forced  to 
give  up,  we  were  to  receive  irrigation 
development  to  compensate  for  our 
great  loss.  Needless  to  say.  41  years 
later.  South  Dakota  is  still  waiting. 

I  do  not  believe  many  realize  what 
happened  to  South  Dakota  40  years 
ago.  Imagine.  If  you  will,  someone 
coming  into  your  State  and  rendering 
useless  138,000  acres  of  fertUe  river- 
bottom  croplands,  238,000  acres  of 
high-quality  grazing  lands,  and  133,000 
acres  of  bushland  and  timber.  Many 
States  could  not  withstand  that  type 
of  severe  loss,  especially  if  the  State  is 
highly  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
and  today  no  State  would  stand  for  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  not 
only  look  at  the  past,  but  we  must  also 
look  to  the  future.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  fulfilled  its  com- 
mitment to  South  Dakota  earlier,  but 
we  now  have  the  opportiuiity  to  look 
to  the  future.  Irrigation  projects,  like 
the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit,  can  pro- 
vide our  economy  with  substantial 
benefits.  Irrigation  provides  stabiliza- 
tion of  our  agricultural  economy,  as- 
sisting individual  farmers  and,  in  turn, 
main-street  businesses  and  the  econo- 
my of  the  State  as  a  whole.  This  is  a 
definite  long-term  benefit  to  our  State 
and  our  people,  despite  the  fact  it  ob- 
viously can  never  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  unit,  Mr.  President, 
South  Dakota  could  partially  realize 
the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment. I  believe  this  project  Is  a  good 
Investment,  just  as  the  four  malnstem 
dams  were.  Lake  Andes-Wagner  pos- 
sesses the  unique  quality  of  having 
economic  feasibility  and  dedicated 
ICH^al  support.  Even  more  importantly, 
with  this  project,  we  are  looking 
toward  the  future  development  of  our 
economy  in  a  positive  and  progressive 
way.  I  am,  therefore,  extremely 
pleased  to  introduce  this  measure 
today  so  that  we  can  begin  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  the  commitments 
which  have  been  made  to  us,  and  so 
that  we  can  begin  the  prcxiess  toward 
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development  of  this  project  which  has 
been  supported  so  strongly  and  in 
such  a  dedicated  fashion  by  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  unit  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembed.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  June 
17,  1902,  32  Stat.  3S8  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto),  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit.  South  Dakota 
Pumping  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program.  South  Dakota,  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner 
Unit  Report  I  and  draft  environmental 
statement,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  irri- 
gation water,  conserving  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  providing  other  beneficial  uses  for  ap- 
proximately forty-five  thousand  acres  of 
land.  The  principal  features  of  the  project 
include  a  main  pumping  plant  located  on 
Lake  Francis  Case,  relift  plants,  a  main 
canal  system,  and  a  drainage  system.  The 
project  will  also  include  measures  to  miti- 
gate for  project  caused  wildlife  habitat  im- 
pacts. 

Sec.  2.  The  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit  shall 
be  integrated  physically  and  financially 
with  the  other  Federal  works  constructed 
under  the  comprehensive  plan  approved  by 
section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1944  (58  SUt.  887.  891),  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Repayment 
contracts  for  the  return  of  construction 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  will  be  based  on 
the  water  user's  ability  to  repay  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
the  terms  of  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years  following  the  permissible  devel- 
opment period.  A  portion  of  the  reimbursa- 
ble costs  for  irrigation  service  to  Indian- 
owned  lands  will  be  indefinitely  deferred 
under  the  Leavltt  Act  authority.  Reimbursa- 
ble costs  associated  with  conservation  and 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
in  connection  with  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner 
Unit  shall  be  in  {uxx>rdance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recrea- 
tion Act  (79  Stat.  213).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 77  of  I>ublic  Law  93-251. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Lake 
Andes- Wagner  Unit  the  sum  of  S155. 110.000 
(indexed  to  January  1984  price  level)  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  and.  in  addition  thereto,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  of  said  area.* 
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By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  253.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Central  South 
Dakota  Water  Supply  System 
(CENDAK  unit)  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  P*rogram.  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


CBNTHAL  SOUTH  DAKOTA  WATES  Stn>PI.Y  SYSTEM 
ACT  or  1»S5 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  proposed  CENDAK  unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  S. 
253  is  an  update  of  S.  2189  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress,  upon  which  a 
field  hearing  was  conducted  in  Pierre, 
SD,  last  February  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. In  addition,  a  detailed  hearing 
was  held  here  in  Washington  on  July 
24,  1984,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  proposed  CENDAK  unit  would 
be  constructed  in  two  stages  to  provide 
water  for  irrigation,  municipal  and 
rural  uses,  wildlife  enhancement, 
recreation,  improved  water  quality  in 
the  James  River  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Stage  1  development  would  irri- 
gate approximately  300,000  acres  in  a 
6-county  area  which  could  be  served 
by  completion  of  the  unfinished  Oahe 
unit  pumping  plant  and  main  canals. 
These  unfinished  features,  together 
with  completed  storage  and  power  fea- 
tures, the  costs  of  which  are  allocated 
to  irrigation,  represent  a  sunk  Federal 
Investment  in  first-stage  works  of  over 
$180  million  not  yet  used  for  irriga- 
tion. Stage  2  development  would  irri- 
gate approximately  174.000  acres  and 
supply  water  for  other  purposes.  Sunk 
Federal  costs  in  storage  and  power  fea- 
tures which  would  be  used  for  irriga- 
tion in  stage  2  aggregate  $87  million. 

I  want  to  emphasize  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
unique  features  that  distinguish  the 
CENDAK  unit  from  most  irrigation 
projects,  and  certainly  from  any 
project  ever  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

First,  planning  studies  have  been 
conducted  as  a  three-party  effort  by 
the  State,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
CENDAK.  with  the  SUte  and  local 
supporters  investing  well  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  those  studies  to  date.  The  stud- 
ies show  the  project  to  be  feasible 
from  economic  and  engineering  stand- 
points. CENDAK  farmers  now  success- 
fully irrigate  approximately  30.000 
acres,  some  for  over  25  years,  despite 
having  only  a  limited  supply  of  poor- 
quality  ground  water. 

Second.  State  and  grassroots  support 
also  is  evidenced  by  current  prepara- 
tion and  consideration  of  State  legisla- 
tion which  would  establish  the 
CENDAK  irrigation  district  and 
commit  it  and  its  water  users  to  carry- 
ing out  specific  water  and  energy  con- 
servation measures,  on-farm  wildlife 
mitigation  actions,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanisms  for  locally  fi- 
nanced reserve  fimds  for  any  future 
drainage  needs. 

Third,  use  of  modem  technology  for 
careful  scheduling  of  sprinkler  irriga- 


tion to  match  climatic  changes  will 
result  in  water,  soil,  and  energy  con- 
servation and  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
highly  productive  glacial  till  soils  of 
central  South  Dakota. 

Fourth,  the  high  irrigation  efficien- 
cy to  be  achieved  through  technically 
scheduled  sprinkler  irrigation  will 
result  in  an  average  of  only  1.46  acre 
feet  of  water  per  irrigated  acre  being 
diverted  from  the  Missouri  River,  as 
compared  to  2.97  acre  feet  of  water  per 
irrigated  acre  for  the  presently  au- 
thorized Oahe  unit.  The  conserved 
water  would  remain  In  the  river  and, 
as  it  moves  downstream,  is  capable  of 
generating  more  than  twice  as  much 
energy  as  needed  to  provide  CENDAK 
sprinkler  pressure. 

Fifth,  the  scattered  nature  of  fields 
to  be  irrigated  in  combination  with 
dryland  farming  and  pasture  lands  on 
each  farm  will  provide  excellent  op- 
portunities for  wildlife  enhancement 
and  result  in  minimal  adverse  environ- 
mental impact.  Where  such  impacts  do 
occur,  they  will  be  mitigated  on-farm 
by  the  water  users  in  most  instances. 
Water  users  will  be  committed  by  con- 
tract to  provide  much  mitigation. 

Sixth,  livestock  production  repre- 
sents a  large  part  of  South  Dakota's 
economy.  Periodic  droughts,  such  as 
occurred  in  the  1970's  and  early  1980's 
have  been  disastrous  for  the  economy, 
and  farmers  have  not  recovered  finan- 
cially from  the  1970's.  The  entire  re- 
gional economy  is  in  poor  condition 
with  South  Dakota  consistently  rank- 
ing near  the  t)ottom  in  listings  by 
States  of  per  capita  income.  Popula- 
tion in  the  CENDAK  area  continues  to 
decline.  Irrigation  development  of  the 
CENDAK  luiit  would  provide  a  firm 
feed  and  forage  base  for  livestock  and 
thereby  stabilize  the  regional  econo- 
my. 

Seventh,  in  the  six-State  Great 
Plains  area  to  the  south  of  the 
CENDAK  unit,  lands  over  the  Ogal- 
lala  aquifer  are  going  out  of  irrigation 
and  back  to  dryland  farming  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  120,000  acres  per 
year  because  of  overpumping.  Devel- 
opment of  CENDAKs  474,000  acres 
from  dryland  fanning  to  irrigation 
would  offset  only  approximately  4 
years  of  the  production  losses  taking 
place  over  the  Ogallala  aquifer. 

The  United  States  took  approxi- 
mately 530,000  acres  of  riverl)ottom 
lands  out  of  production  and  off  the 
tax  rolls  for  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  four  of  the  six  main-stem 
dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River  so  as  to  provide  flood  control, 
navigation,  power,  and  other  benefits 
to  downstream  amd  neighboring 
States.  The  United  States'  commit- 
ment to  provide  offsetting  water  re- 
sources development  in  South  Dakota 
was  real  and  is  long  overdue.  Authori- 
zation    and     construction     of     the 


CENDAK  unit  would  fulfill  much  of 
the  commitment. 

In  passing  Public  Law  97-273  in 
1982.  we  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations to  determine,  among 
other  things,  alternate  uses  of  facili- 
ties constructed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  Oahe  unit.  The  proposed 
CENDAK  unit  appears  to  be  an  excel- 
lent and  logical  replacement  for  the 
presently  authorized  Oahe  unit,  as 
well  as  opportunity  to  put  the  sunk 
Federal  investment  of  over  a  quarter- 
of-a-billion  dollars  to  work  and  get 
some  benefits  flowing  back  to  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation. 

While  current  budgetary  pressures 
are  undeniable  and  do  not  bode  well 
for  this  excellent  project  at  the 
present  time.  South  Dakotans  have  a 
right  to  expect  it  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
considered.  Forty-one  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  CENDAK  area  have 
suffered  needlessly  the  ravages  of 
drought  for  far  too  long.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  far  better  to  begin  today  to  try  to 
right  the  wrong  which  has  been  done 
than  to  wait  still  longer.  With  the 
active  support  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  possible 
to  move  in  that  direction,  and  I  ear- 
nestly request  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

F*RYOR.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.    NicKLES.    Mr.    Long,    Mr. 

Wallop,     Mr.     Melcher.     Mr. 

Grassley,    Mr.    Durenberger. 

Mr.   Bentsen,   Mr.   Nunn,   Mr. 

Roth,  Mr.  Qhayle,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.    Mr.     Johnston.     Mrs. 

Kassebaum.     Mr.     Ford,     Mrs. 

Hawkins,   Mr.   Zorinsky,   Mr. 

MiTCHEU.,    Mr.    Abdnor.    Mr. 

East.     Mr.     Mattingly,     Mr. 

Badcus,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr. 

Cochran): 
S.  260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  substantiation  requirements  of 
section  274(d)  of  such  code  may  be 
met,  in  the  case  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  other  transportation  proper- 
ty, of  the  taxpayer  provides  substan- 
tial evidence  other  than  contempora- 
neous records;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RECORDKEEPING  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO 
BUSINESS  USE  OP  AITTOMOBILES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  Pryor 
and  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
colleagues  as  cosponsors,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  provision  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  which  requires 
that  taxpayers  must  maintain  contem- 
poraneous records  for  the  business  and 
personal  use  of  automobiles  suid  trucks 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  business  tax 
deduction  or  credit.  We  believe  that 
the    contemporaneous    recordkeeping 


requirement  for  automobiles  and 
trucks  is  burdensome  and  in  many  sit- 
uations will  have  the  unfortunate 
result  of  denying  legitimate  business 
deductions. 

This  provision  adversely  affects  all 
segments  of  the  business  and  agricul- 
ture conununities  in  a  heavyhanded 
and  needless  way.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples.  Realtors  are  constantly 
in  their  cars— showing  houses,  listing 
properties,  viewing  new  properties  on 
the  market,  and  going  to  the  mortgage 
company.  Each  time  they  drive  for  a 
business  reason,  they  must  record  the 
purpose  of  the  trip,  the  date,  and  mile- 
age. For  someone  who  is  constantly  in 
his  car  for  business  reasons,  it  becomes 
an  impossible  burden  to  require  them 
to  keep  track  of  every  tnp.  Or  consider 
the  farmer  who  works  60  or  even  80 
hours  a  week.  Each  time  he  picks  up 
supplies,  deliver  goods,  or  works  his 
land,  he  is  required  to  record  each  trip 
and  the  purpose  of  that  trip.  Farmers 
would  have  to  rely  on  their  workers  to 
keep  an  accurate  log  or  lose  a  legiti- 
mate business  deduction.  There  are 
107.000  farm  workers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  that  amounts  to  a  lot  of  paper- 
work. Or  consider  building  contractors 
who  are  building  several  houses.  Each 
time  they  travel  between  sites,  meet 
with  the  architect,  or  pick  up  supplies, 
or  have  someone  else  do  this  in  their 
car.  they  would  have  to  record  each 
trip.  It  is  an  impossible  and  ridiculous 
task.  Or  consider  the  florist  who 
makes  dozens  of  deliveries  daily.  That 
florist  would  have  to  depend  on  his  or 
her  delivery  people  to  record  each  trip, 
stop  after  stop.  Are  they  expected  to 
record  each  stop  as  a  different  trip? 
Employers  of  several  employees  must 
rely  on  each  employee  to  fill  out  a  log 
or  else  lose  a  legitimate  deduction.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  result 
which  Congress  intended. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  will  return  to  the  criteria  in  op- 
eration prior  to  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  1985.  in 
order  for  a  taxpayer  to  qualify  for  a 
business  expense  deduction  for  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  he  was  required  to 
maintain  adequate  records  or  have 
other  significant  evidence  to  corrobo- 
rate his  own  statement.  The  law  has 
always  required  that  adequate  records 
be  kept,  but  I  believe  that  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirement 
goes  too  far. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
recently  interpreted  the  contempora- 
neous records  provision  to  require  that 
a  detailed  log  be  kept  of  all  business 
use  of  the  vehicle,  or  no  deduction  or 
credits  will  be  allowed.  The  journal 
must  include  the  date,  operator,  pur- 
pose, and  mileage  of  all  business  use. 
This  interpretation  places  a  tremen- 
dous time  and  paperwork  burden  on 
all  businesses.  A  daily  journal  of  all 
business  use  goes  beyond  what  is  rea- 
sonable to  justify  a  deduction.  I  be- 


lieve that  the  easiest  way  to  take  care 
of  the  problem  is  to  return  to  prior 
law,  which  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
does. 

The  reason  for  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirement  was  Treas- 
ury's concern  that  many  taxpayers 
take  advantage  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
with  respect  to  automobiles  and  other 
property  used  primarily  for  personal 
or  investment  use  rather  than  in  a 
trade  or  business.  While  Treasury  has 
some  very  legitimate  concerns,  I  think 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirement  is  not  the  right  approach. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Treas- 
ury to  find  a  fair  and  practical  solu- 
tion to  address  its  concerns,  but  until 
hearings  can  l>e  held  and  a  workable 
solution  found  that  does  not  cause 
severe  hardship  for  honest  taxpayers, 
I  think  the  correct  approach  is  to 
return  to  prior  law. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
also  contained  provisions  under  the 
fringe  benefit  section  which,  will  re- 
quire that  employees  be  taxed  on  the 
value  of  the  personal  use  portion  of 
their  company  car.  The  purpose  of  the 
provision  is  to  prevent  companies  from 
providing  "company  cars"  as  a  form  of 
nontaxable  income  to  their  executives. 
It  is  a  goal  I  fully  suppori;  I  am  wor- 
ried however,  about  the  impact  this 
provision  will  have  on  small  business- 
es, where  the  use  of  a  company  car  is 
not  for  tax  avoidance.  The  mandatory 
withholding  requirement  does  not 
take  effect  until  July  1,  1985,  and. 
therefore,  the  bill  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  does  not  address  this 
issue.  I  do  intend,  however,  to  ask  Sen- 
ator Packwood  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  fringe  benefit  portioh  of  the  act  to 
determine  its  impact  on  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  correlation  between  the 
fringe  benefit  section  and  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
bUl  does  not  repeal  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  requirement  for  air- 
planes, boats,  computers,  or  other  per- 
sonal property  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
business  men  and  women  to  keep 
these  records  without  presenting  any 
undue  hardship  or  burden  on  their 
normal  working  day. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
imposed  a  duty  upon  CPA's  and  ac- 
countants to  notify  their  clients  of 
this  provision.  Well,  they  did  a  good 
job,  because  I  am  hearing  from  my 
constituents.  These  are  business  men 
and  women  from  all  segments  of  the 
business  and  agriculture  community, 
and  they  are  outraged.  These  people 
feel  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
already  too  complex,  and  that  this 
provision  only  compounds  their  frus- 
trations. Given  today's  interest  in  tax 
code  simplification  I  find  this  an  ironic 
achievement.  I  believe  we  have  again 
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Imposed  unacceptable  burdensome 
Federal  regrulations  on  honest  taxpay- 
ers with  very  little  benefit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  stood  reasonable- 
ness and  simplicity  on  its  head  and  it 
is  time  to  right  this  wrongheaded  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
be  enacted  without  delay.  Restoring 
the  prior  law  will  restore  some  ration- 
al recordkeeping  requirement  in  this 
area,  and  will  substantially  reduce  a 
paperwork  burden  which  has  gotten 
out  of  hand.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  in  this  effort,  and  ensure  its 
swift  passage.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HciNz.  and  several  other  col- 
leagues. I'm  pleased  to  introduce  this 
legislation  to  repeal  the  automobile 
recordkeeping  requirements  that  were 
contained  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  The  bill  we're  introducing  today 
also  repeals  the  new  fine  of  $25  on  tax 
return  preparers  that  was  put  into  the 
law  to  go  along  with  the  new  record- 
keeping requirements. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few 
issues  that  come  along  where  we  can 
truly  say  it's  a  grassroots  effort.  I  can 
assure  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
however,  that  the  need  to  repeal  these 
provisions  is  in  fact  a  grassroots  effort. 
It's  virtually  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  phone  calls,  letters,  and 
personal  conversations  I've  received  on 
this  issue.  In  my  opinion,  the  failure 
to  repeal  these  provisions— and  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service— or  significantly 
change  them,  will  erode  confidence  in 
our  tax  system  and  enormously  in- 
crease the  paperwork  burden  of  all 
businesses,  their  employees,  and  farm- 
ers. 

I  think  a  little  background  on  this 
issue  will  be  informative.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  1983  there  were  several  news- 
paper advertisements  which  stated 
that  a  person  could  substantially 
reduce  his  tax  bill  by  purchasing  an 
expensive— luxury— car.  The  availabil- 
ity of  the  investment  tax  credit— 6  per- 
cent—and accelerated  cost  recovery,  if 
the  car  was  used  for  business  purposes, 
was  very  attractive,  and  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  cost  of  an  expensive 
car.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
tax  system  and  several  bills  were  intro- 
duced to  limit  the  cost— basis — of  the 
car  that  could  be  used  to  figure  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  ACRS.  The 
final  version  of  the  bill  took  a  differ- 
ent route,  but  still  capped  the  ITC  at  a 
maximum  of  $1,000— regardless  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  car— and  put 
annual  limits  on  ACRS  deductions— 
$4,000  the  first  year  and  $6,000  each 
year  thereafter,  until  the  full  cost  was 
recovered. 

In  addition,  the  substantial  require- 
ments of  section  274  of  the  Tax  Code 
were  changed  to  disallow  a  deduction 
for    travel    and    other    specified    ex- 


penses, unless  adequate  contempora- 
neous records  were  kept.  I  opposed 
this  change  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  As  interpreted  by  the  IRS. 
this  means  keeping  a  detailed  travel 
log  setting  out  the  date  of  the  trip,  the 
person's  name,  the  purpose  of  the  trip, 
and  the  mileage  driven.  Before  this 
change,  Mr.  President,  the  substantlan 
rules  of  section  274  required  adequate 
records  or  by  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating his  own  statement  before  a 
deduction  could  be  taken.  This  stand- 
ard was  sufficient,  and  the  bill  we're 
introducing  today  would  return  to 
that  provision.  To  the  extent  that 
luxury  cars  were  the  problem  the 
limits  on  the  investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  will  stop  it. 

These  new  recordkeeping  rules  are 
burdensome;  they  take  up  too  much 
time;  and  they  have  dramatically  in- 
creased the  paperwork  burden  on  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  and  their  employees. 
If  we  continue  at  this  rate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  having  a  coffee  break, 
or  lunch  hour,  we're  going  to  have  a 
form  filling  out  period  each  day.  Re- 
pealing this  provision  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble makes  good  business  and  economic 
sense,  and  it  will  let  businesses  and 
their  employees  return  to  productive 
activities.  To  the  extent  other  abuses 
might  occur,  we  can  find  more  logical 
and  less  burdensome  ways  to  correct 
them. 

Before  I  close,  I  Just  want  to  pose  a 
few  of  the  problems  that  are  occur- 
ring. First,  what  about  a  farmer  and 
his  employees  when  they  work  80  to 
100  hours  per  week  and  are  constantly 
in  and  out  of  their  trucks?  Requiring 
them  to  log  each  of  these  trips  is  not 
what  anyone  intended.  Second,  what 
about  a  logger  who  works  in  the  woods 
and  makes  several  trips  to  a  mill? 
Third,  what  about  people  who  are  on 
call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night? 
Many  of  them  might  not  have  the 
time  to  log  these  trips:  so  should  we 
deny  the  deduction  simply  because  it 
wasn't  recorded  at  the  moment  it  oc- 
curred? These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  questions  that  exist,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  hope  other 
members  of  the  Senate  will  Join  in  this 
effort.  Changing  these  rules  will  re- 
store some  rational  recordkeeping  to 
this  area;  the  new  luxury  car  provi- 
sions will  stop  one  known  abuse;  and, 
we'll  substantially  reduce  a  paperwork 
burden  that's  gotten  out  of  hand.  I 
hope  this  can  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  very  near  future.* 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to 
repeal  the  provisions  in  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  that  requires  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  a  business  tax  deduction  or 
credit  for  the  business  and  personal 
use  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 

The  interpretation  of  this  legislation 
by   the   Internal   Revenue  Service   is 


tantamount  to  bureaucratic  redtape 
for  the  businesses  of  our  community. 
It  is  one  of  the  biggest  road  blocks  to 
have  ever  put  In  their  path,  and  will 
severely  prohibit  their  efforts  to  oper- 
ate in  an  efficient  and  profitable 
manner.  Each  time  the  vehicle  is  used 
for  business  or  personal  reason,  a  sepa- 
rate and  detailed  entry  must  be  made 
in  a  log.  The  entry  must  specify  the 
date  the  property  was  used,  the  name 
of  the  user,  the  number  of  miles  and 
the  purpose  of  the  use.  Unless  all  of 
this  information  is  provided,  the  tax 
deduction  or  credit  will  not  be  allowed. 

It  is  clear  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a 
time  consuming  and  aggravating  re- 
quirement for  those  millions  of  busi- 
ness men  and  women  who  utilize  their 
vehicle  many  times  a  day  for  their 
businesses.  The  citrus  industry  in  my 
State  uses  lightweight  vehicles  exten- 
sively. The  foreman,  the  owner — ev- 
eryone is  moving  from  grove  to  grove 
all  day  long.  The  car  is  literally  a 
moving  office  for  that  industry  and 
these  rules  will  severely  cripple  their 
ability  to  conduct  their  day-to-day 
business.  Imagine  the  tedious  task  if 
we  were  required  to  make  some  kind  of 
detailed  entry  each  time  we  sat  down 
to  our  desk  to  conduct  business.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  comparison  sheds  light 
on  the  difficulties  these  provisions 
create. 

The  requirements  in  effect  prior  to 
1984  are  certainly  preferable  to  these 
provisions.  The  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate records  or  sufficient  evidence 
corroborating  the  taxpayers'  claim  for 
such  a  business  deduction  served  its 
purpose  well,  and  is  far  superior  to 
this  ridiculous  imposition.  The  bill 
being  introduced  today  will  only 
repeal  those  provisions  in  the  £>eficit 
Reduction  Act  pertaining  to  cars, 
trucks,  vans,  and  so  forth,  and  will 
enable  us  to  return  to  the  eligibility 
criteria  in  operation  prior  to  1984. 

Mr.  President,  a  horrendous  burden 
has  been  created.  It  is  clear  that  these 
rules  go  beyond  reason  and  must  be 
corrected.  If  each  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  has  not  yet  heard  from  his 
or  her  constituency  on  this  matter,  I 
guarantee  that  they  will  soon.  This  ef- 
fects a  vast  number  of  hardworldng 
men  and  women  in  our  Nation,  and 
they  will  want  and  need  relief.* 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  legislation  which  will  repeal 
the  new  Internal  Revenue  Service  reg- 
ulation that  requires  extensive,  de- 
tailed recordkeeping  for  cars  and 
trucks  used  for  both  personal  and 
business  purposes. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  these  new 
requirements.  The  new  rules  will  be  a 
paperwork  nightmare  for  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  individual  tax- 
payers who  are  already  overburdened 
by  excessive  paperwork. 


The  new  IRS  regulations,  which  are 
effective  for  the  1985  tax  year,  require 
strict  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
for  the  business  use  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles.  Previous  law  re- 
quired documentation  for  business  use 
of  vehicles,  but  contemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping was  not  required.  Under 
the  new  rules,  taxpayers  must  keep  de- 
tailed logs  of  vehicle  use  or  no  tax  de- 
duction or  credit  will  be  allowed. 

Compliance  with  the  new  record- 
keeping requirement  will  be  almost  im- 
possible for  many  taxpayers.  Individ- 
ual taxpayers  must  report  the  destina- 
tion, odometer  reading,  and  mileage 
for  every  business  stop.  A  typical  sales- 
man who  makes  eight  calls  per  day 
will  log  his  mileage  over  2,000  times  a 
year.  Most  trips  made  by  small  busi- 
nesses, usually  to  the  bank  or  post 
office  are  just  a  short  distance  away. 
To  record  the  mileage  on  these  trips  is 
not  only  time  consuming,  but  an  ex- 
cessive burden. 

The  recordkeeping  requirement  will 
also  be  an  added  expense  for  business- 
es. In  many  instances,  businesses  may 
have  to  hire  an  additional  clerk  just  to 
keep  the  additional  records. 

Farmers,  sawmill  operators,  and 
other  small  rural  businesses  often  op- 
erate with  very  little  paperwork,  and 
therefore,  will  be  especially  burdened 
by  the  new  IRS  regulations.  In  gener- 
al, the  recordkeeping  requirement  will 
be  a  headache  and  a  harassment  for 
all  taxpayers  affected. 

In  my  view,  the  new  requirement 
will  divert  small  business  efforts  from 
productivity  to  petty  recordkeeping, 
encourage  dishonesty  among  taxpay- 
ers and  could  actually  cost  more  to  ad- 
minister for  many  businesses  than  the 
total  value  of  the  tax  deductions  or 
credits  that  the  business  could  legiti- 
mately claim.  While  I  support  efforts 
to  close  tax  loopholes  and  to  improve 
compliance  with  the  Tax  Code  to  help 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits,  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  new  requirements 
are  justified.  These  complex  rules  will 
reduce  taxpayer  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Federal  tax  system. 
They  also  reinforce  the  need  for  sim- 
plification of  our  Tax  Code  laws. 

I  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  my 
constituents  who  are  opposed  to  the 
IRS  regulation,  and  I  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  provisions  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  require  tax- 
payers to  keep  'adequate  contempora- 
neous records"  to  substantiate  the 
business  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

This  new  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirement  was  included  in 
the  1984  tax  bill  as  part  of  a  effort  to 
tighten  up  on  the  deductibility  of  busi- 
ness assets  that  are  used  in  part  for 
personal  purposes.  I  agree  on  the  need 
to  tighten  up  our  tax  laws  to  prevent 


the  tax  avoidance  that  occurs  when  in- 
dividuals claim  a  business  deduction 
for  what  is  in  fact  a  personal  expense. 

In  the  1984  tax  bill,  new  rules  were 
enacted  to  limit  the  value  of  automo- 
biles and  other  vehicles  that  may  be 
claimed  as  a  business  asset  for  depre- 
ciation and  investment  tax  credit  pur- 
poses. In  addition  a  new  rule  was  cre- 
ated requiring  that  such  an  asset  be 
used  at  least  50  percent  of  the  time  for 
business  purposes  before  being  eligible 
for  the  ITC  and  ACRS  investment  in- 
centives. 

Those  changes  had  widespread  sup- 
port in  Congress.  They  were  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  How- 
ever, in  the  conference  committee  a 
new  provision  was  added  to  require 
that  contemporaneous  records  be  kept 
every  time  such  an  asset  is  used.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  an  employee 
of  a  small  company  who  uses  a  van  to 
make  deliveries  must  note  in  a  Journal 
or  log  every  stop  he  makes.  He  must 
record  the  date  of  delivery,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  delivery  and  the  exact 
mileage  that  the  delivery  van  was 
used.  This  is  required  even  where  the 
deliver  van  is  used  100  percent  of  the 
time  for  business  purposes.  If  "ade- 
quate contemporaneous  records"  are 
not  kept,  no  depreciation  deduction  or 
Investment  tax  credit  Is  allowed. 

In  my  opinion  this  goes  too  far. 

This  kind  of  recordkeeping  require- 
ment Just  does  not  make  sense.  It  bur- 
dens every  taxpayer  In  America  who 
owns  a  transportation  vehicle  that  is 
used  In  their  trade  or  business.  In 
order  to  assist  the  IRS  In  catching  a 
minority  of  Individuals  who  stretch 
the  law,  we  are  punishing  everyone 
else.  This  is  clearly  not  the  proper 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  suggests 
either  a  total  Ignorance  of  common 
business  practices  or  a  cavalier  disre- 
gard for  the  excessive  administrative 
burdens  Imposed  on  taxpayers.  And  to 
the  extent  that  this  kind  of  burden- 
some recordkeeping  requirement  is  im- 
posed on  everyone,  it  breeds  contempt 
for  our  tax  laws  and  undermines  our 
voluntary  assessment  tax  system.  It 
creates  a  perception  of  unfairness 
toward  our  Internal  Revenue  laws 
that,  in  the  long  run,  reduces  rather 
than  increases  tax  compliance. 

To  be  sure,  the  IRS  faces  a  formida- 
ble task  in  attempting  to  enforce  our 
complicated  Tax  Code;  Congress  must 
equip  the  Service  with  the  means  to 
prevent  widespread  tax  avoidance.  But 
a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
what  is  necessary  to  prevent  tax  abuse 
and  what  is  a  reasonable  burden  to 
impose  on  the  tax  paying  public.  We 
have  tipped  the  balance  in  this  case 
and  in  my  opinion  the  "adequate  con- 
temporaneous record"  requirement 
must  be  changed. 

This  legislation  repeals  the  new  re- 
quirement for  contemporaneous 
records  only  as  it  applies  to  motor  ve- 


hicles. It  does  not  deal  with  the  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  require- 
ment for  entertainment  and  travel  ex- 
penses and  for  business  gifts.  After 
repeal,  prior  law  would  go  back  into 
effect  to  require  the  taxpayer  to  main- 
tain adequate  records  or  have  other 
sufficient  evidence  corroborating  the 
business  use  of  the  vehicle.  If  this  Is 
Insufficient  to  prevent  Individuals 
from  abusing  the  law,  when  I  believe  a 
new  rule  should  be  devised  to  limit  tax 
avoidance.  But  I  cannot  support  the 
current  law  requiring  contemporane- 
ous record  keeping  for  all  transporta- 
tion vehicles  that  are  susceptible  to 
personal  use. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
a  bill.  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Johiv 
HEUfz.  to  repeal  a  provision  In  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  which 
forces  taxpayers  who  use  their  trucks 
or  cars  for  business  purposes  to  main- 
tain detailed  dally  logs  of  all  business 
travel. 

This  contemporaneous  recordkeep- 
ing requirement  for  automobQes  and 
trucks  is  overly  burdensome  and,  in  . 
many  cases,  will  have  the  unfortunate 
result  of  denying  legitimate  business 
deductions.  The  new  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement creates  more  trouble  and 
expense  than  it  could  possibly  be 
worth.  Once  again,  the  bureaucracy  is 
trying  to  drown  the  average  citizen  in 
a  sea  of  paperwork.  Farmers,  ranchers, 
and  small  business  persons  don't  have 
the  time  to  make  dally  loggings  of 
where  they're  going,  who  they're 
seeing  and  why.  This  is  too  much  gov- 
ernmental intrusion. 

The  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  requires 
not  only  that  taxpayers  have  to  keep 
dally  logs,  but  also  that  they  have  to 
certify  In  a  written  statement  to  their 
tax  preparer  that  the  records  were 
kept  on  a  dally— or  contemporaneous- 
basis.  If  it  cannot  be  proven  that  the 
records  were  kept  contemporaneously 
with  the  use,  the  deduction  could  be 
denied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Additionally,  the  taxpayers  could 
also  be  liable  for  a  negligence  penalty 
If  they  underpay  their  taxes  as  a 
result  of  inaccurate  records. 

The  taxpayer  using  the  car  or  truck 
must  make  a  separate  entry  in  the  log 
every  time  the  vehicle  is  used  and 
must  specify  the  date  of  the  use.  the 
name  of  the  user  of  the  vehicle,  the 
number  of  miles  and  the  purpose  of 
the  use. 

The  requirement  also  Imposes  a  duty 
on  preparers  of  taxpayer  returns,  such 
as  certified  public  accountants,  book- 
keepers, and  others,  to  notify  the  tax- 
payer of  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirement  and  obtain  writ- 
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ten  confirmation  from  the  taxpayer 
certifying  that  adequate  contempora- 
neous records  were  in  fact  maintained. 
A  preparer  failing  to  do  this  would  be 
subject  to  a  $25  fine. 

I  raised  a  number  of  specific  points 
of  concern  when  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  was  considered  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  While  it  is  certainly 
within  the  Federal  Government's  role 
to  assure  that  deduction  taken  by  tax- 
payers are  legitimate,  when  substanti- 
ating deductions  becomes  this  burden- 
some and  costly,  it  is  entirely  unfair 
and  counterproductive.  Not  only  do  I 
object  to  its  costliness  and  burden- 
someness,  but  I  feel  the  provision  will 
encourage  taxpayers  to  forge  records 
or  forgo  legal  deductions  and  credits 
which  they  would  have  l)een  entitled 
to  but  for  the  absence  of  a  contempo- 
raneous record. 

At  a  minimum,  the  IRS  should  con- 
sider alternatives  to  this  unfair  and 
costly  practice.  One  possibility  would 
be  to  set  industry-by-industry  percent- 
ages which  persons  in  those  industries 
could  use  as  a  flat  figure  for  writing 
off  vehicular  use  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. If  an  individual  felt  he  or  she 
had  more  business  use  of  the  vehicle 
than  allowed  by  this  flat  percentage, 
the  individual  would  have  the  option 
of  keeping  the  contemporaneous 
travel  logs  to  prove  usage  above  the 
percentage  rate. 

While  working  toward  repeal  or  an 
alternative  solution.  I  would  urge  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suspend 
this  regulation  requiring  recordkeep- 
ing until  Congress  has  time  to  consider 
alternatives. 

Today.  I  am  circulating  a  letter  to 
other  Senators  for  their  signature 
urging  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  to  take  this  action. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sign- 
ing this  letter  to  Secretary  Regan,  and 
to  support  our  move  to  repeal  this 
unfair  and  costly  paperwork  burden 
which  has  been  imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  as  an  original 
cosponsor  to  important  corrective  tax 
legislation  being  introduced  by  several 
of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Contmiittee,  in- 
cluding John  Heinz.  Steve  Symms. 
Dave  Pryor,  and  Dave  Boren.  This  bi- 
partisan bill  will  replace  the  require- 
ments, included  in  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  that  taxpayers  must 
maintain  "contemporaneous  records" 
to  support  their  legitimate  business 
deductions  for  auto  and  truck  use  with 
a  far  more  reasonable  requirement  for 
"adequate  records  or  *  *  *  sufficient 
evidence  corroborating  taxpayer's  own 
statements." 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  return  to  the  criteria  enforced 
prior  to  1984.  In  order  to  take  a  busi- 
ness deduction  for  use  of  a  vehicle,  a 
taxpayer    wUl    only    l)€    required    to 


maintain  adequate  records  or  to  have 
other  sufficient  evidence  corrolxjrat- 
ing  his  or  her  own  statement.  The  on- 
erous burden  requiring  a  four  part 
contemporsmeous  record,  established 
pursuant  to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act, 
will  be  eliminated. 

Although  expanded  recordkeeping 
may  improve  compliance  with  our  Tax 
Code,  there  are  times  when  the  added 
paperwork  increases  to  a  point  that 
the  burden  is  too  onerous.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  requirement  is  counterpro- 
ductive and  should  be  eliminated. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
be  enacted  without  delay.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  assure  constituents  that 
they  will  l)e  able  to  claim  their  legiti- 
mate business  deductions  this  year 
without  having  to  maintain  an  incred- 
ibly cumbersome  set  of  records.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Abdnor,    Mr.    Dawtorth,    Mr. 

DeConcini,   Mr.   Denton,   Mr. 

East,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Grassley, 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  HAxriELO,  Mrs. 

Hawkins,     Mr.     Helms.     Mr. 

HmcPHREY,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 

LUGAR,     Mr.      McClure.      Mr. 

NiCKLBS.    Mr.    Pressler.    Mr. 

Proziors,  Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr. 

McComneli.  ) : 
S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIOHAI.  AMENDMENT  POR 
THE  PROTECTION  Of  UNBORN  CHILDREN  AND 
OTHER  PERSONS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  20  of  my 
colleagues  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  human  life.  As  you  know, 
today,  January  22.  1985,  marks  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  legalizing  abortion. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  join  together  on 
this  anniversary  to  both  censure  the 
Court's  grievous  error  and  to  mourn 
the  deaths  of  those  millions  of  unborn 
children  who  have  become  victims  of 
it.  It  is  my  concern  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  tiny  beings,  as  well  as  the 
abuse  of  those  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
of  us  in  our  Constitution,  that  leads 
me  once  again  to  introduce  this 
amendment.  I  have  sponsored  it  previ- 
ously in  the  95th.  96th.  97th.  and  98th 
Congresses.  Its  message  is  simple  and 
absolute.  It  will  allow  the  Constitution 
to  once  again  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  children  and  other  human 
t)eings  "irrespective  of  age.  health, 
function,  or  condition  of  dependency." 

Initially,  may  I  thank  those  In  this 
body  who  have  joined  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  effort.  I  appreciate 
your  support,  not  only  as  colleagues, 
but  because  it  is  an  indicator  to  me  of 
the  broad  and  ever-increasing  support 
among  the  people  of  our  Nation  In  the 


effort  to  resolve  the  tragedy  of  abor- 
tion. Second,  may  I  thank  the  thou- 
sands of  those  who  have  come  to  this 
city  and  the  millions  of  those  through- 
out our  country  who  have  gathered  to 
peacefully  protest  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions,  as  well  as  mourn  the 
violent  deaths  of  the  unborn  that  con- 
tinue to  take  place  even  as  we  speak 
here  today.  I  lend  my  voice  to  the  pro- 
test and  call  upon  you  in  this  Congress 
to  join  with  me. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  erred  in  its 
holding  in  1973  is  unquestionable.  The 
Court  assumed  for  itself  a  legislative 
role  and  in  effect  wrote  a  statute  gov- 
erning abortions  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, a  statute  more  permissive  than 
those  enacted  by  any  of  the  50  States 
t>efore  that  time.  I  think  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  these  abortion  decisions 
are  the  most  criticized  decisions  or  our 
time.  In  fact,  criticism  is  often  leveled 
by  those  who.  for  the  most  part,  are 
proabortion.  But  they  not  only  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  judicial  re- 
straint, they  respect  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  the  implica- 
tions that  are  reasonably  derived 
therefrom,  the  powers  of  the  States 
within  our  system  of  government,  and 
certainly  the  moral  beliefs  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  abortion  decisions  ought 
to  l)e  overturned  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  primarily  because  of  the 
human  havoc  they  are  spreading.  But 
they  ought  also  to  be  overturned  be- 
cause they  are  an  affront  to  the  excel- 
lence that  ought  to  characterize  our 
constitutional  law.  As  Archibald  Cox 
has  said: 

The  Justices  read  into  the  generalities  of 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  a  new  "fundamental  right"  not 
remotely  suggested  by  the  words.  Because 
they  found  the  right  to  be  "fundamental", 
the  Justices  felt  no  duty  to  defer  to  the 
value  judgments  of  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives, current  as  well  as  past. 

We  also  know  that  the  Court  has 
erred  before  in  its  decisionmaking.  It 
is  proved  by  a  quick  glance  into  our 
history.  As  President  Reagan  pointed 
out: 

This  is  not  the  first  time  our  country  has 
been  divided  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  denied  the  value  of  certain  human 
lives.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857  was 
not  overturned  in  a  day.  or  a  year  or  even  a 
decade.  At  first,  only  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans recognized  and  deplored  the  moral 
crisis  brought  about  by  denying  the  full  hu- 
manity of  our  black  brothers  and  sisters: 
but  that  minority  persisted  in  their  vision 
and  finally  prevailed.  They  did  it  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, to  the  truth  of  human  dignity 
under  God.  Prom  their  example,  we  Icnow 
that  respect  for  the  sacred  value  of  human 
life  is  too  deeply  engrained  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  to  remain  forever  suppressed. 

Those  who  were  the  victims  of  slav- 
ery bore  the  literal  wounds  of  that 
long-ago  Court  decision,  but  we  as  a 
nation  suffered  as  well.  In  1973,  the 
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Court  again  denied  the  value  of  cer- 
tain human  lives  and  many  In  our 
Nation  have  suffered  because  some  of 
us  are  deprived  of  our  constitutional 
rights.  Have  we  not  as  a  nation  suf- 
fered enough.  And  isn't  it  the  uncon- 
scionable tragedy  that  millions  of 
unborn  citizens,  who  are  bearing  the 
literal  punishment  of  this  decision, 
continue  to  lose  their  lives  as  a  result 
of  the  Court's  errors. 

The  abortion  issue  is  often  addressed 
as  a  conflict  of  rights:  namely,  a 
woman's  right  to  control  her  own  l)ody 
versus  the  unborn  child's  right  to  live. 
Of  course,  none  of  the  statutes  which 
have  come  before  the  Congress  pre- 
sume to  force  a  woman  to  t>ecome 
pregnant,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  con- 
traceptives, or  to  otherwise  regulate 
the  kind  of  behavior  which  results  in 
pregnancy.  We  all  agree  that  these  are 
areas  In  which  men  and  women  should 
properly  be  in  control.  The  fact  that  is 
so  conveniently  overlooked,  though,  is 
that  once  a  woman  becomes  pregnant, 
another  separate  living  human  being 
is  then  involved  which  ought  to  have 
some  sort  of  protection. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court  entirely 
disregarded  this  fact  does  not  justify 
our  doing  so.  Medical  and  biological 
science  teaches  unequivocally  that  a 
new  life  begins  at  conception,  not  at 
birth.  After  all.  the  remarkable  thing 
about  Louise  Brown,  and  others  like 
her,  was  not  the  circumstance  of  her 
birth,  so  much  as  the  circumstance  of 
her  conception.  Her  beginning  was 
most  definitely  not  at  birth,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  all  of  us.  Other  medical 
advances  are  changing  the  way  that 
many  regard  life  in  the  womb.  Surgery 
performed  on  fetuses  to  correct  medi- 
cal problems  before  birth  Is  becoming 
more  common  daily.  Premature  babies 
are  surviving  at  younger  and  younger 
ages.  Doctors  and  others  at  last  are  ac- 
knowledging the  very  real  horror  that 
fetuses  must  endure  tortuous  pain  as  a 
result  of  many  of  the  alxjrtlon  tech- 
niques. The  moral  and  ethical  ques- 
tions of  responsibility  when  a  baby 
survives  an  abortion  are  being  ad- 
dressed. And  in  other  countries,  the 
civil  and  inheritance  rights  of  frozen 
embryos  in  a  dish  are  being  tried  and 
affirmed.  Given  all  of  this,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is  It  possi- 
ble to  say  that  a  nonviable  fetus  at  7 
or  8  months'  gestation— who  is  eligible 
for  abortion  under  Roe  versus  Wade- 
is  not  human  or  alive  by  comparison 
with  the  newborn  at  9  months'  gesta- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  value  question,  then,  that 
we  must  address.  What  value  do  we 
give  to  any  human  life?  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  states  it  clearly: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


The  Supreme  Court,  however,  says 
that  a  mother— isn't  it  interesting  that 
the  Court  refers  to  a  woman  who  is 
carrying  a  fetus  as  a  mother?— has  the 
right  to  end  the  life  of  her  fetus  in 
order  to  continue  leading  a  life  she 
prefers.  But  is  human  life  so  inconse- 
quential that  the  difference  depends 
only  upon  whether  or  not  a  child  is 
wanted  or  convenient?  Can  one  infant 
be  human  and  another  subhuman  or 
nonhuman  simply  at  the  stroke  of  his 
or  her  mother's  pen  as  she  consents  to 
the  destruction  of  the  separate  life  she 
carries.  I  know  these  can  be  difficult, 
even  heart-rending  questions,  but  I 
must  continue  to  stand  for  the  su- 
premacy of  human  life  itself.  Not 
meaningful  life,  nor  wanted  life,  nor 
normal  life,  nor  convenient  life,  but 
simply  life  Itself. 

Advocates  of  abortion  often  speak  as 
though  they  have  some  kind  of  comer 
on  rights,  justice,  equality,  and  hu- 
manltarianism.  They  are  free  to  be- 
lieve that.  If  they  wish,  but  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  much  justice  or  hu- 
maneness In  a  philosophy  which  es- 
pouses abortion  on  demand.  In  the 
past  two  decades  we  have  focused  in- 
creasingly on  civil  rights,  human 
rights,  and  discrimination.  This  em- 
phasis has  extended  even  into  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  bent  over  back- 
ward to  guarantee  civil  rights,  even  af- 
firmative action,  which  sometimes  in- 
fringes on  the  rights  of  others.  We 
have  children's  rights  advocates,  who 
choose  to  Ignore  the  most  basic  right 
of  the  tiniest  and  most  helpless  of  our 
chUdren.  Many  people  even  advocate 
animal  rights.  How  Ironic  It  Is,  then, 
that  as  a  nation  we  continue  to  blithe- 
ly deny  the  rights  and  very  humanity 
of  a  whole  class  of  people.  After  an 
abortion  there  can  be  no  affirmative 
action  to  compensate  for  past  discrimi- 
nation. Many  in  the  women's  move- 
ment have  even  claimed  elective  abor- 
tion as  a  cornerstone  of  feminism. 
Surely  the  emphasis  on  expanding  a 
woman's  opportunities  Is  at  odds  with 
a  philosophy  that  so  effectively 
squelches  the  opportunities  of  an- 
other. Fortunately,  growing  numbers 
of  women  are  coming  to  this  realiza- 
tion, and  groups  of  feminists  for  life 
are  springing  up. 

Obviously,  arguments  about  the 
meanlngfulness  of  life  have  value  only 
after  the  right  to  life  has  been  recog- 
nized. This  Is  not  to  minimize  the  size 
and  cost  of  problems  resulting  from 
unwanted  pregnamcies  or  potential 
birth  defects.  It  Is  unfortunately  the 
case  that  there  are  too  few  families, 
neighbors,  churches,  and  communities 
that  offer  meaningful  assistance  to 
rape  victims,  parents  of  the  handi- 
capped, or  pregnant  teenagers.  But 
this  is  no  justification  of  the  deliber- 
ate termination  of  Innocent  human 
life.  Dignified  and  charitable  alterna- 
tives can  and  must  be  expanded  at 
each  of  these  levels.  To  so  willingly 


abandon  the  search  In  favor  of  such  vi- 
olence demonstrates  an  appalling  lack 
of  imagination  and  belief  in  ourselves. 
Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  guarantee  the  unborn 
their  right  to  live.  Donald  De  Marco, 
In  an  article  entitled.  "Abortion:  Fear 
of  the  Actual  and  Preference  for  the 
Possible,"  says: 

By  withholding  this  right  (to  life,  itself) 
aU  other  alleged  rights  become  at  best  mere 
adjuncts  to  privilege.  If  one  does  not  have  a 
right  to  enter  the  theater  of  life,  he  or  she 
has  no  claim  to  the  goods  that  exist  therein. 
•  *  •  ('This)  makes  as  much  sense  as  some- 
one making  himself  the  beneficiary  of  his 
own  will:  one  caimot  be  heir  to  life's  fortune 
if  he  or  she  is  not  first  heir  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  19 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tico-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein  J,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  pari  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  'person',  as  used  in  this  article 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
IJnited  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings, 
irrespective  of  age,  health,  function,  or  con- 
dition of  dependency,  including  their 
unborn  offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  bio- 
logical development. 

"Section  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

"Section  3.  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  other  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  judiciary  is  a  falli- 
ble institution.  That  fallibility  has 
never  been  more  evident  than  in  the 
1973  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Roe 
versus  Wade.  Although  some  people 
still  applaud  that  abominable  decision, 
the  pro-life  movement  has  grown 
stronger  during  the  past  12  years  as 
the  barbarity  of  human  abortion  has 
become  more  clear  and  more  wide- 
spread. 

Supporters  of  the  right  to  life  have 
helped  elect  a  I*resident  who  shares 
their  revulsion  against  abortion.  Pro- 
life  legislators  have  ended  all  Federal 
funding  of  abortion,  and  the  President 
has  halted  International  aid  to  groups 
that  promote  abortion  as  a  means  of 
birth  control.  In  1981,  Congress  estab- 
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lished  the  first  federally  supported 
abortion  alternatives  program.  Pro-life 
doctors  and  researchers  have  led  the 
way  in  educating  us  about  the  human- 
ity of  the  unborn.  Ministers,  priests, 
and  rabbis  are  decrying  human  abor- 
tion as  never  before.  Hundreds  of  new 
centers  have  opened  their  doors  to 
offer  hope  and  care  to  pregnant 
women.  Across  the  country,  volunteers 
are  staffing  hotlines  and  shelters.  In 
State  after  State,  peaceful  men, 
women,  and  children  have  stood 
before  abortion  clinics  to  demonstrate 
community  opposition  to  the  killing 
within. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah, 
Senator  Garn,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  joint  resolution  and  to  ex- 
press my  strongest  support  for  his  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  the  lives  of  unborn  children  by 
removing  any  question  that  these  chil- 
dren are  persons  within  the  meaning 
of  our  Constitution. 

I  am  still  amazed  and  repulsed  that 
any  court  could  find  some  implicit 
right  to  destroy  an  unwanted  human 
being  from  the  document  that  pro- 
vides for  and  protects  the  liberties  and 
human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
greatest  free  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
time  that  we,  as  a  nation,  reaffirm  the 
fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to 
life  that  was  stated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  that  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  foundation  of  our 
country. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  abortion  which  has  claimed  more 
than  15  million  innocent  human  lives 
during  the  past  12  years,  and  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  restore 
fully  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights  to  the  unborn:  the  right  to  life. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,     Mr.     Denton,     Mr. 
Abdnor,     Mr.     McClure,     Mr. 
East,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  20.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  English  language;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ENCUSK  LAIfCDACE  AMENSMEXT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  honor  of  reintroducing  the 
English  language  amendment. 

Since  the  amendment  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1981  by  Senator  Hayaka- 
wa,  it  has  gained  steady  recognition  by 
the  press,  and— more  importantly— en- 
thusiastic acceptance  by  the  American 
people.  It  has  stimulated  a  vigorous 
national  debate  on  the  language 
future  of  our  Nation,  reflected  in  a 
first  round  of  hearings  held  last  year 
in  the  Senate. 

A  good  measure  of  its  growing  popu- 
larity is  its  ever  shorter,  ever  more  in- 
formal designation.  The  amendment 
to  make  English  the  official  language 


of  the  United  States  has  become  the 
English  language  amendment,  or 
simply— the  E.L.A.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  acronym, 
for  they  will  encounter  it  often  in 
their  constituent  mail. 

The  American  people  are  impatient 
with  us.  All  around  them  they  see  the 
results  of  the  language  policies  Con- 
gress has  imposed,  policies  that  chal- 
lenge the  uniqueness  of  English  in  our 
national  life.  We  have  removed  the 
heat  from  the  "melting  pot,"  and  the 
melting  seems  to  have  very  nearly 
stopped.  Many  Americans  now  feel 
like  strangers  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, aliens  In  their  own  country. 

The  American  {>eople  resent  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  correct  laws  that 
are  clearly  dysfunctional,  and  they  are 
letting  us  know  it.  Each  one  of  us  last 
November  received  a  letter  from  Gov. 
George  Deukmejian  of  California,  in- 
forming us  that  the  people  of  his 
State  passed  a  citizen  initiative  which 
directs  him  to  call  upon  Congress  and 
the  President  for  an  end  to  bilingual 
ballots.  The  initiative  had  been  ap- 
proved last  November  by  71  percent  of 
Califomian  voters. 

Two  States,  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
also  declared  English  their  official  lan- 
guage in  1984.  They  join  three  other 
States— Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Nebras- 
ka—that have  already  taken  that  step. 
Ten  percent  of  the  States  have  now 
declared  English  their  official  lan- 
guage, and  several  more  State  legisla- 
tures are  going  to  do  the  same  in  the 
next  2  years.  In  Florida,  where  ten- 
sions over  language  usage  ruin  especial- 
ly high,  a  citizen  initiative  drive  is  un- 
derway to  make  English  the  language 
of  that  State. 

Two  years  ago,  our  former  colleague 
Sam  Hayakawa  helped  found  a  new  or- 
ganization to  protect  the  primacy  of 
our  common  language.  That  organiza- 
tion, U.S.  English,  now  has  over  70.000 
paid  members. 

All  this  indicates  that  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
English  they  see  all  around  them,  and 
they  want  Congress  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  protect  our  language. 

For  a  common  language  has  tradi- 
tionally united  us  all  as  fellow  citizens 
of  one  Nation,  just  as  surely  as  sepa- 
rate languages  would  separate  us  into 
unrelated  Inhabitants  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory. 

The  English  language  amendment  is 
not  Intended  to  bar  anyone,  citizen  or 
immigrant,  from  the  opportunities  to 
be  found  in  American  society.  It 
merely  ends  the  pretense  that  oppor- 
tunities are  fully  open  to  those  who 
don't  learn  our  language. 

The  English  language  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  exclude  anyone,  citi- 
zen or  immigrant,  from  full  participa- 
tion in  national  life,  for  the  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  our  language  must  always 
be  available  to  those  who  want  to 
make  that  effort. 


The  English  language  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  regulate  language 
usage  between  private  parties:  nor  to 
discourage  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages as  academic  subject  matter:  nor 
to  forgo  the  use  of  foreign  languages, 
as  expedient,  in  diplomacy,  intelli- 
gence gathering,  and  in  other  activi- 
ties related  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs:  nor  to  obstruct  the  interests  of 
justice. 

The  English  language  amendment  is 
intended  to  end  the  practice  of  voting 
In  foreign  languages:  it  is  intended  to 
teach  children  who  don't  luiow  Eng- 
lish through  appropriate  programs  in 
that  language;  it  is  intended  to  make 
English  the  only  language  for  official 
proceedings  of  govenmients  at  all 
levels  operating  in  the  United  States- 
Federal,  State,  and  local:  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  acceptance  of  English  a 
condition  of  statehood  incumbent 
upon  all  territories  aspiring  to  that 
status. 

The  English  language  amendment  is 
intended  to  proclaim  a  broad  principle; 
English  is  the  language  of  the  United 
States,  and  enjoys  a  special  status  in 
this  country  that  sets  it  apart  from  all 
other  languages. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
working  to  secure  this  basic  principle 
in  our  national  charter. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.  I  would  like  to  add 
the  eloquent  speeches  by  Senators  Ha- 
yakawa and  Huddleston  on  the  need 
for  this  amendment,  and  have  these 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  20 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  itxoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  English  language  shall  be 
the  official  language  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.". 

English  Language  as  the  Official 
Language  or  the  United  States 

Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  President,  language  is 
a  powerful  tool.  A  common  language  can 
unify;  separate  languages  can  fracture  and 
fragment  a  society.  The  American  "melting 
pot"  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  vibrant 
new  culture  among  peoples  of  many  differ- 
ent cultural  backgrounds  largely  because  of 
the  widespread  use  of  common  language. 
English. 

Learning  English  has  been  the  primary 
task  of  every  immigrant  group  for  two  cen- 
turies. Participation  in  the  common  lan- 
guage has  rapidly  made  available  to  each 


new  group  the  political  and  economic  bene- 
fits of  American  society.  Those  who  have 
mastered  English  have  overcome  the  major 
hurdle  to  full  participation  in  our  democra- 
cy. 

A  constitutional .  .  .  amendment  is  needed 
to  clarify  the  confusing  signals  we  have 
given  in  recent  years  to  immigrant  groups. 
For  example,  the  requirements  for  natural- 
ization as  a  U.S.  citizen  say  you  must  be  able 
to  "read,  write,  and  speak  words  in  ordinary 
usage  in  the  English  language."  And  though 
you  must  be  a  citizen  to  vote,  some  recent 
legislation  has  required  bilingual  ballots  in 
some  areas.  This  amendment  would  end 
that  contradictory,  logically  conflicting,  sit- 
uation. 

Bilingual  education  programs  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  help  non-English-speaking 
children  learn  English  quickly  so  they  could 
join  the  mainstream  of  education  and  of  our 
society.  The  Carter  administration  attempt- 
ed to  substantially  broaden  this  mandate  by 
proposing  requirements  for  schools  to  teach 
other  academic  subjects  entirely  in  stu- 
dents' native  language. 

I  believe  that  we  are  being  dishonest  with 
linguistic  minority  groups  if  we  tell  them 
they  can  take  full  part  in  American  life 
without  learning  the  English  language.  We 
may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  it  simply  is 
not  so.  As  the  son  of  an  immigrant  to  an 
English-speaking  country,  I  know  this  from 
personal  experience.  If  I  spoke  no  English, 
my  world  would  be  limited  to  the  Japanese- 
speaking  community,  and  no  matter  how 
talented  I  was,  I  could  never  do  business, 
seek  employment,  or  take  part  in  public  af- 
fairs outside  that  community. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  amendment  will 
do.  upon  its  passage  by  Congress  and  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  States: 

It  will  establish  English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  State.  Federal,  and  local  govern- 
ment business; 

It  will  abolish  requirements  for  bilingual 
election  materials; 

It  will  allow  transitional  instruction  in 
English  for  non-English-speaking  students, 
but  do  away  with  requirements  for  foreign- 
language  instruction  in  other  academic  sub- 
jects; 

It  will  end  the  false  promise  being  made  to 
new  Immigrants  that  English  is  unnecessary 
for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  important, 
there  are  things  the  amendments  will  not 
do: 

It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  any  other 
language  within  communities,  churches,  or 
cultural  schools. 

That  is.  Yiddish  schools,  Hispanic  schools, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese  schools  are  perfectly 
all  right  insofar  as  their  support  by  local 
communities,  but  not  by  the  taxpayer. 

It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  second  lan- 
guages for  the  purpose  of  public  conven- 
ience and  safety,  for  example  on  signs  in 
public  places,  but  it  will  not  allow  govern- 
ments to  require  multilingual  postings  or 
publications. 

I  am  thinking,  Mr.  President,  of  such  signs 
as  you  see  in  the  street  sometimes,  "Danger, 
construction  area."  If  this  sign  is  put  up  in  a 
building  lot  in  Chinatown,  let  us  say,  there 
is  certainly  no  objection  whatsoever  to  put- 
ting signs  to  that  effect  in  Chinese  or  any 
other  language  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
passerby.  So,  for  purposes  of  public  conven- 
ience and  safety,  other  languages  may  be 
used  wherever  necessary.  I  think  that  what 
we  have,  in  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco,  street  signs  In  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  are  perfectly  acceptable,  because 


they  are  also  accompanied  by  street  signs  In 
English.  They  are  also  acceptable  because 
they  give  a  cosmopolitan  flavor  to  those 
cities  that  have  them  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  cosmopolitan  culture. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  will  not 
prevent  public  schools  from  offering  In- 
struction in  other  languages,  nor  will  it  pre- 
vent schools  and  colleges  from  requiring 
some  study  of  a  foreign  languace. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  we  are  crip- 
pled in  international  relations  because  of 
our  Imperfect  command  not  only  of  the 
wellknown  languages  like  Spanish,  French, 
German,  or  Italian,  but  we  have  very  few 
speakers  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Rusilan. 
Hungarian,  Arabic,  Thai— some  languages 
some  people  here  ought  to  know  so  they  can 
serve  our  Nation  Intelligently  in  diplomatic 
service  or  In  trade.  If  we  have  a  huge  trade 
deficit  vis-a-vis  Japan,  for  example,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  some  Japanese  salesmen 
speaking  English  in  New  York,  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  and  elsewhere,  but  we  have  very, 
very  few  Japanese-speaking  Americans 
doing  a  selling  Job  in  Tokyo  or  Osaka. 

So,  at  the  same  time  that  I  declare  Eng- 
lish to  be  the  official  language  of  the  United 
SUtes,  I  am  not  trying  to  discourage  foreign 
language  studies. 

The  ability  to  forge  unity  from  diversity 
makes  our  society  strong.  We  need  all  the 
elements,  Germans,  Hispanlcs.  Hellenes, 
Italians.  Chinese,  all  the  cultures  that  make 
our  Nation  unique.  Unless  we  have  a 
common  basis  for  communicating  and  shar- 
ing ideas,  we  all  lose.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposal  is  to  Insure  that  American  democ- 
racy always  strives  to  Include  In  its  main- 
stream everyone  who  aspires  to  citizenship, 
to  Insure  that  no  one  gets  locked  out  by  per- 
manent language  barriers. 

Constitutional  Amendment  To  BIake  Eng- 

usH    the    Official    Language    op    the 

United  States 

Mi.  Huddleston.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  will  be  readUy 
understood  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  the  Congress.  They  will  be  understood  by 
my  constituents  in  Kentucky.  They  will  be 
understood  by  the  journalists  in  the  press 
gallery,  and  by  most  of  their  readers  across 
the  country. 

No  simultaneous  interpreters  will  be 
needed  for  those  in  this  Chamber,  and  no 
translators  will  be  needed  for  most  of  those 
who  win  be  reading  these  words  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  amendment  addresses  something  so 
basic,  so  very  fundamental  to  our  sense  of 
identity  as  Americans,  that  some,  who  are  in 
full  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment,  will  nevertheless  question  the 
necessity  for  It.  So  widely  held  is  the  as- 
sumption that  English  already  Is  our  nation- 
al language,  that  the  notion  of  stating  this 
in  our  national  charter  may  seem  like  re- 
stating the  obvious.  However.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
that  the  need  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment grows  stronger  every  day. 

Almost  alone  among  the  world's  very  large 
and  populous  nations,  the  United  States 
enjoys  the  blessings  of  one  primary  lan- 
guage, spoken  and  understood  by  most  of  its 
citizens.  The  previously  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  thU  language  by  immigrants 
from  every  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
ground had  enabled  us  to  come  together  as 
one  people.  It  has  allowed  us  to  discuss  our 
differences,  to  argue  about  our  problems 
and  to  compromise  on  solutions.  It  has  al- 
lowed us  to  develop  a  stable  and  cohesive  so- 


ciety that  Is  the  envy  of  many  fractured 
ones,  without  Imposing  any  strict  standards 
of  homogeneity,  or  even  bothering  to  desig- 
nate the  language,  which  Is  ours  by  custom, 
as  the  Nation's  official  one. 

As  a  nation  of  Immigrants,  our  great 
strength  has  been  drawn  from  our  stability 
to  assimilate  vast  numbers  of  people  from 
many  different  cultures  and  ethnic  groups 
into  a  nation  of  people  that  can  work  to- 
gether with  cooperation  and  understanding. 
This  process  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
melting  pot  and  In  the  past  it  has  been  seen 
as  an  almost  magical  concept  that  helped  to 
make  the  United  States  the  greatest  nation 
on  Earth. 

But  for  the  last  15  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced a  growing  resistance  to  the  accept- 
ance of  our  historic  language,  an  antagonis- 
tic questioning  of  the  melting  pot  philoso- 
phy that  has  traditionally  helped  speed 
newcomers  Into  the  American  mainstream. 

Initially,  the  demands  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  newcomers  seemed  modest 
enough;  and  a  generous  people,  appreciative 
of  cultural  diversity,  was  willing  to  make 
some  allowances.  For  example,  the  E^Ush 
language  requirements  for  naturalization 
were  removed  for  elderly  immigrants  living 
here  for  20  years  who  were  still  unable  to 
meet  them;  and  the  use  of  a  child's  home 
language  In  the  school  setting  was  encour- 
aged, in  a  weU-intentioned  attempt  to  soften 
the  pain  of  adjustment  from  the  home  to 
the  Elnglish-speaking  society  that  school 
represents. 

However,  the  demands  have  sharply  esca- 
lated, and  so  has  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
presented.  Bilingual  education  has  gradual- 
ly lost  its  role  as  a  transitional  way  of  teach- 
ing EInglish,  and  now  mandates  a  blcultural 
component.  This  mandate  has  been  primari- 
ly shaped  and  promoted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  unfortunate  result  is  that 
thousands  of  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant 
children  are  languishing  in  near-permanent 
blUngual/bicultural  programs,  kept  in  a 
state  of  prolonged  confusion  suspended  be- 
tween two  worlds,  and  not  understanding 
what  is  expected  of  them.  They  and  their 
parents  are  given  false  hopes  that  their  cul- 
tural traditions  can  be  fully  maintained  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish is  not  so  important,  after  aU. 

This  change  in  attitude  was  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Theordore  H.  White  in  his  book 
"America  in  Search  of  Itself'  wherein  he 
stated: 

'Some  Hispanlcs  have,  however,  made  a 
demand  never  voiced  by  immigrants  before: 
that  the  United  States,  In  effect,  officially 
recognize  Itself  as  a  blcultural,  bilingual 
nation  .  .  .  [They]  demand  that  the  United 
States  become  a  bilingual  country,  with  all 
children  entitled  to  be  Uught  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  heritage,  at  public  expense. 
No  better  hymn  to  the  American  tradition 
has  ever  been  written  than  The  Education 
of  Hyman  Kaplan,'  by  Leo  Rosten,  which 
describes  with  tears  and  laughter  the  efforts 
of  the  earlier  Immigrants  ...  to  leam  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
wished  to  live.  In  New  York  today,  forty 
years  later,  Hispanic  entitlement  has  cre- 
ated a  college,  Hostos  Community  College— 
supported  by  public  taxes— which  is  official- 
ly bilingual;  half  its  students  receive  instruc- 
tion primarily  in  Spanish,  as  they  strive  to 
escape  from  the  subculture  of  the  Spanish 
ghetto.  BUlngualism  is  an  awkward  word- 
but  it  has  torn  apart  communities  from 
Canada  to  Brittany,  from  Belgium  to  India. 
It  expresses  not  a  sense  of  tolerance  but  a 
demand  for  divisions." 
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This  misdirected  public  policy  of  billn- 
gualism  has  been  created  primarily  by  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  Insistence  of 
special  Interest  groups,  and  it  continues 
today  because  elected  officials  do  not  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  taking  a  position  that 
could,  in  some  way,  offend  these  groups.  An 
example  of  how  far  this  special  interest  in- 
fluence reaches  can  be  seen  by  President 
Reagan's  reveral  on  the  issue.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration  he  attempted  to 
kill  the  bilingual  program,  now  he  is  em- 
bracing the  concept. 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  approximately  $1  billion 
on  the  bilingual  education  program  and  this 
year  alone  it  cost  $139  million.  What  we 
have  bought  with  this  money  is  a  program 
that  strives  to  keep  separate  cultural  identi- 
ties rather  than  a  program  that  strives  to 
teach  English.  It  is  a  program  which  ignores 
the  basic  fact  that  in  order  to  leam  another 
language  the  student  must  talk,  read  and 
use  that  language  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  failure  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams to  teach  children  how  to  speak  Eng- 
lish in  the  shortest  time  has  been  docu- 
mented by  study  done  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Policy.  The  latter  report  stated  un- 
equivocally that: 

"...  The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  federal  government  clearly  state  that 
the  most  Important  objective  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  is  the  development  of  literacy  in  the 
English  language  .  .  . 

.  .  The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
federal  funds  now  going  to  the  bilingual 
program  be  used  to  teach  non-English- 
speaking  children  how  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English." 

Even  though  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram has  received  failing  marks  by  many 
reputable  educators,  it  still  survives  because 
it  is  a  political  issue  rather  than  an  educa- 
tional issue.  What  this  means  is  that  we  will 
continue  to  finance  an  expensive  bilingual 
program  that  does  more  to  preserve  cultural 
identities  than  it  does  to  teach  children  to 
speak  English. 

In  the  area  of  voting  rights  we  have  also 
formulated  a  national  policy  that  encour- 
ages voting  citizens  not  to  leam  to  speak 
English.  The  Voting  Rights  Act.  which  was 
reauthorized  in  1982,  requires  bilingual  bal- 
lots if  more  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
voting  age  in  a  jurisdiction  are  members  of 
specified  language  minority  groups  and  the 
iUiteracy  rate  is  higher  than  the  national 
rate.  As  a  result  bilingual  ballots  are  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  be  provided  In  30 
States— even  if  there  is  no  demand  for 
them. 

In  essence,  we  have  gone  far  beyond  pro- 
viding a  necessary  service  on  a  temporary 
basis:  and.  we  are  now  engaged  In  actively 
encouraging  the  use  of  bilingual  ballots, 
even  though  in  many  cases  they  may  not  be 
needed.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  clearly 
lacking  when  you  consider  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  political  debate,  whether  it  is  in  the 
printed  press  or  the  electronic  media,  is  con- 
ducted In  English.  By  falling  to  provide  a 
positive  incentive  for  voting  citizens  to  leam 
E:nglish.  we  are  actually  denying  them  full 
participation  in  the  political  process.  In- 
stead, we  are  making  them  dependent  upon 
a  few  interpreters  or  go-betweens  for  Infor- 
mation as  to  how  they  should  vote.  Al- 
though this  process  helps  to  preserve  minor- 
ity voting  blocks,  it  seriously  undercuts  the 


democratic  concept  that  every  voting  Indi- 
vidual should  be  as  fully  informed  as  possi- 
ble about  the  issues  and  the  candidates. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  foreign  lan- 
guage ballots  are  under  attack.  In  San  FYan- 
cisco,  a  local  initiative  petition  has  been 
filed  urging  that  local  governments  be  al- 
lowed to  print  ballots  in  English  only.  In 
that  area  ballots  are  now  printed  in  English, 
Spanish.  Chinese  and  because  of  the  new 
census  figures,  Tagalog  ballots  will  probably 
be  printed  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  less  prominent  provisions 
of  Federal  law  which  now  require  the  use  of 
foreign  languages.  For  example,  28  U.S.C. 
1827  requires  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S  Courts  to  esUbllsh 
a  program  for  the  use  of  foreign  language 
interpreters  in  Federal  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  for  parties  whose  primary  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English;  42  U.S.C.  254 
requires  the  use  of  foreign  language  person- 
nel in  connection  with  federally  funded  mi- 
grant and  community  health  centers:  and  42 
U.S.C.  4577  requires  the  use  of  foreign  lan- 
guage personnel  in  the  alcohol  abuse  and 
treatment  programs.  Although  I  can  under- 
stand that  this  kind  of  assistance  is  helpful, 
the  fact  that  it  must  be  legislated  strongly 
indicates  that  we  are  falling  miserably  in 
our  efforts  to  teach  immigrants  and  many 
of  our  native  bom  how  to  speak,  read  and 
write  English. 

The  Federal  laws  requiring  the  use  of  in- 
terpreters and  foreign  languages  are  merely* 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  I  recently  sent  a  re- 
quest to  all  of  the  State  Governors  and  the 
major  Federal  agencies  asking  for  informa- 
tion regarding  non-English  forms  and  publi- 
cations that  their  offices  produce,  which  are 
Intended  for  use  in  this  country.  Although 
my  staff  is  stUI  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  data,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  re- 
sponses to  all  of  my  letters,  we  know  that 
hundreds  of  different  non-English  forms 
and  publications  are  now  being  printed  and 
distributed  on  a  wide  scale  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  publications  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  and  range  from  White 
House  press  releases  in  Spanish  to  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  notices  in  32  differ- 
ent languages.  The  non-English  materials 
which  I  have  received  are  in  a  stack  that  is 
about  3  feet  high,  and  we  are  adding  to  It 
almost  daily.  However,  even  when  all  the  re- 
sponses are  in  we  still  will  not  have  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  use  of  official,  non-Eng- 
lish publications.  Many  of  the  States  are 
only  sending  a  few  samples  of  what  they 
produce,  and  I  am  told  that  If  copies  of  all 
bilingiuU  educational  materials  were  sent  we 
could  fill  a  large  room.  While  distribution  of 
these  materials  may  be  seen  as  providing 
Just  another  government  service.  It  can  also 
be  seen  as  reducing  the  incentive  to  leam 
English  and  demonstrates  a  growing  nation- 
wide problem. 

At  the  nongovernment  level  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
use  of  non-E^ngllsh  languages.  In  some 
major  metropolitan  areas  English  is  the 
second  language:  minorities,  who  speak  only 
English,  are  being  told  that  they  must  leam 
a  foreign  language  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
a  Job  in  parts  of  this  country;  and.  In  many 
■tores  non-English  languages  are  the  only 
ones  used  to  conduct  business.  It  Is  not  un- 
common to  find  areas  in  this  country  where 
an  Individual  can  live  all  of  his  or  her  life 
having  all  of  his  social,  commercial,  and  in- 
tellectual needs  met  without  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish, 

Statistics  show  a  disconcerting  trend  away 
from  the  common  use  of  English.  In  1975 


the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that 
about  8  million  people  In  this  country  used 
a  language  other  than  English  in  their 
households.  When  the  census  was  conduct- 
ed in  1980  the  number  of  people  who  spoke 
a  language  other  than  English  at  home  was 
found  to  be  over  22  million.  Although  these 
numbers  are  subject  to  many  interpreta- 
tions, to  me  they  Indicate— very  strongly— 
that  the  melting  pot  is  not  working  as  it 
once  did. 

My  assumption  is  confirmed  by  a  recent 
population  bulletin,  "U.S.  Hispanics:  Chang- 
ing the  Face  of  America."  which  concluded 
that  because  of  their  common  language  and 
large  numbers,  Hispanics  will  take  longer 
than  other  immigrant  groups  to  assimilate 
Into  the  American  society. 

If  this  situation  were  static  and  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  large  scale  legal  and  illegal 
immigration  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
periencing over  the  last  few  years— in  1980 
more  Immigrants  entered  the  United  States 
than  at  any  time  other  than  the  peak  years 
at  the  turn  of  the  century— there  would  not 
be  cause  for  concern.  However,  what  we  are 
seeing  is  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  English 
and  a  widely  accepted  attitude  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  leam  English. 

There  is  a  new  philosophy  taking  hold, 
and  it  is  gaining  more  and  more  acceptance. 
In  the  June  13,  1983,  Time  magazine  an  arti- 
cle stated  in  regard  to  this  new  philosophy, 
that: 

"Now,  however,  a  new  bllinguallsm  and  bi- 
culturalism  Is  being  promulgated  that  would 
deliberately  fragment  the  Nation  into  sepa- 
rate, unasslmilated  groups  .  .  .  The  new 
metaphor  Is  not  the  melting  pot  but  the 
salad  bowl,  with  each  element  distinct.  The 
biculturalists  seek  to  use  public  services, 
particularly  schools,  not  to  Americanize  the 
young  but  to  heighten  their  consciousness 
of  t>elonging  to  another  heritage." 

The  United  States  is  presently  at  a  crucial 
juncture.  We  can  either  continue  down  the 
same  path  we  have  walked  for  the  last  200 
years,  using  the  melting  pot  philosophy  to 
forge  a  strong  and  united  nation  or,  we  can 
take  the  new  path  that  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  another  Tower  of  Babel. 

There  are  many  nations  in  the  world 
today  that  would  give  a  great  deal  to  have 
the  kind  of  internal  social  and  political  sta- 
bility that  a  single  primary  language  (Eng- 
lish) has  afforded  us.  For  us  to  consciously 
make  the  decision  to  throw  away  this  stab- 
llzing  force  would  be  seen  as  foolish  and 
stupid  in  countries  that  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  not  having  a  universally  accepted 
language. 

We  have  to  look  no  further  than  the 
nation  which  is  closest  to  us  geographically 
and  culturally— Canada.  They  have  had  a 
long-running  experience  with  bllinguallsm 
and  blculturallsm,  and  It  is  an  experience 
that  still  generates  divisiveness  and  still 
threatens  to  shatter  the  Nation's  unity.  The 
key  cause  of  Canada's  internal  conflict  is 
language.  According  to  the  Annual  Report, 
1981,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Official  Lan- 
guages, the  total  cost  so  far  in  implementing 
the  Canadian  Official  Languages  Act  "is  on 
the  order  of  $4  billion  spread  over  the  12 
years.  The  question  of  cost-effectiveness  is 
more  problematical.  Measured  against  the 
goals  of  relieving  English-French  tensions 
and  fostering  a  common  pride  in  the  value 
of  our  national  languages,  the  results  may 
be  more  questionable." 

Belgium  is  another  nation  that  has  suf- 
fered severe  internal  dissent,  much  of  which 
has  been  caused  by  language  differences.  In 
the  last  39  years  the  political  coalitions  that 


are  necessary  to  govern  that  country  have 
been  broken  apart  over  30  times  by  the 
fights  between  the  French  speaking  Wal- 
loons and  the  Dutch  speaking  Flemish.  This 
political  squabbling  has  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  Belgium,  and  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  situation  to  which  any  nation  should  vol- 
untarily subject  itself. 

This  type  of  political  instability  has  been 
repeated  throughout  history,  and  is  still  oc- 
curing  in  many  countries  today.  In  countless 
places,  differences  in  language  have  either 
caused  or  contributed  significantly  to  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  instability.  While 
the  absence  of  language  differences  does 
not  guarantee  that  these  problems  will  not 
occur.  I  believe  that  it  does  significantly 
reduce  the  chances  that  they  will  occur. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  I 
am  proposing  is  not  unusual,  and  in  fact, 
many  nations  have  one  official  language. 
According  to  the  Library  of  Congress  these 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, Denmark,  France,  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece.  Hungary,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Poland.  Romania,  and 
Sweden. 

Within  the  United  States  there  is  ample 
tradition  and  legislation  to  Justify  this  ap- 
proach. According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 

"Several  Federal  statutes  and  numerous 
State  laws  do  require  the  use  of  English  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 

"Thus,  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  (8 
U.S.C.  423)  requires  that— 

"No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  his  own 
petition  who  cannot  demonstrate— 

"(I)  an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, including  an  ability  to  read,  write 
and  speak  words  in  ordinary  usage  in  the 
English  language"  (with  provisos). 

■Secondly,  28  U.S.C.  865  requires  that  in 
determining  whether  a  person  is  qualified 
for  Jury  service,  the  chief  Judge  of  a  district 
court  'shall  deem  any  person  qualified  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  he  (the  prospective 
Juror)— 

"(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  sufficient  to  fill  out  satisfactori- 
ly the  juror  qualification  form; 

"(3)  is  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. .  . 

"At  the  State  level,  most  States  have  stat- 
utes requiring  the  use  of  English  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  States  also  statutorily  require  English 
as  the  language  of  legal  proceedings  and 
legal  notices  of  business  regulation,  etc." 

More  recently,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  spoken 
out  very  strongly  in  favor  of  establishing 
English  as  the  official  language.  On  August 
13,  1982,  Senator  Hayakawa  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  declaring  that  "the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  official  language  of  the  United 
States  ".  On  a  roUcall  vote  78  Senators  voted 
for  this  amendment  and  it  was  included  in 
the  bill.  When  this  same  bill  was  again  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  on 
April  21,  1983  it  again  contained  this  lan- 
guage, and  the  report  of  the  full  committee 
stated: 

"If  immigration  is  continued  at  a  high 
level,  yet  a  substantial  portion  of  these  new 
persons  and  their  descendants  do  not  assimi- 
late into  the  society,  they  have  the  poten- 
tial to  create  in  America  a  measure  of  the 
same  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems  which   exist   in   the   countries   from 


which  they  have  chosen  to  depart.  Further- 
more, if  language  and  cultural  separatism 
rise  above  a  certain  level,  the  unity  and  po- 
litical stability  of  the  nation  will— in  time- 
be  seriously  diminished.  Pluralism,  within  a 
united  American  nation,  has  been  the  single 
greatest  strength  of  this  country.  T^is  unity 
comes  from  a  common  language  and  a  core 
public  culture  of  certain  shared  values,  be- 
liefs, and  customs  which  make  us  distinctly 
'Americans'.  " 

The  concerns  that  were  expressed  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  reflected  in 
the  concerns  of  thousands  of  citizens 
throughout  this  country.  In  fact,  a  new  na- 
tional organization  has  recently  been  cre- 
ated called  U.S.  English.  The  honorary 
chairman  of  this  organization  is  former  U.S. 
Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  who  speaks  with  a 
great  deal  of  authority  on  this  issue  because 
he  Is  an  immigrant  and  distinguished  schol- 
ar of  semantics  and  languages, 

U.S.  English  refers  to  itself  as  "a  national, 
non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  .  .  . 
founded  to  defend  the  public  interest  in  the 
growing  debate  on  bllinguallsm  and  blcul- 
turallsm". 

If  we  continue  along  the  path  we  now 
follow,  I  believe  that  we  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  fragile  unity  that  our 
common  language  has  helped  us  preserve 
for  over  200  years.  Cultural  pluralism  is  an 
established  value  in  our  national  life,  and 
one  which  we  greatly  cherish.  Paradoxical- 
ly, cultural  pluralism  can  only  continue  if 
we  retain  our  common  meeting  ground: 
namely,  the  English  language.  If  we  aUow 
this  bond  to  erode,  we  will  no  longer  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  cultural  diversity,  but 
rather,  we  will  suffer  the  bitterness  of 
ethnic  confrontations  and  ctUtur&l  separat- 
ism. 

The  constitutional  language  I  am  propos- 
ing is  simple  and  straightforward:  It  would 
serve  to  establish  a  principle  that  would 
strengthen  us  as  a  nation.  However,  I  am 
aware  that  adding  to  the  Constitution  takes 
us  into  uncharted  waters,  and  that  there 
will  be  many  misleading  allegations  about 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
remedy.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
chosen  to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  order  to  address  this  issue.  It  will 
focus  national  attention  on  the  problem, 
and  subject  it  to  the  type  of  thorough  na- 
tional debate  which  is  necessary. 

During  this  constitutional  process,  all  par- 
ties, sides  and  interests  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  respective  points  of 
view.  This  will  guarantee  that  the  final  ver- 
sion submitted  to  the  SUtes  for  ratification 
will  accomplish  only  what  Is  needed  to  be 
accomplished  and  that  basic  Individual 
rights  are  not  Interfered  with. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  the  constitu- 
tional language  I  am  proposing  will  work,  I 
am  open  to  all  recommendations  and  I  will 
carefully  consider  any  proposed  improve- 
ments or  modifications.  However,  regardless 
of  the  final  language,  to  a  large  extent  it  is 
the  legislative  history  which  determines 
how  the  language  will  be  Interpreted. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  my  Intent  that  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would  not  do  a 
number  of  things. 

First.  It  would  not  prohibit  or  discourage 
the  use  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  in 
private  contexts,  such  as  in  homes,  church- 
es, communities,  private  organizations,  com- 
merce, and  private  schools.  The  United 
States  is  rich  in  ethnic  cultures  and  they 
would  continue  to  survive  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Second.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  Naion's  public 


8ch(x>ls  or  colleges  nor  will  it  prohibit  for- 
eign language  requirements  in  academic  in- 
stitutions. 

Third.  It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of 
second  langauges  for  the  purpose  of  public 
convenience  and  safety  in  limited  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  other  hand  the  amendment  would 
accomplish  a  number  of  objectives. 

First.  It  would  bring  national  recognition 
to  the  proposition  that  a  common  language 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  basic  internal 
unity  that  is  required  for  a  stable  and  grow- 
ing nation. 

Second.  It  would  establish  English  as  the 
official  langauge  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  United  States. 

Third.  Since  voting  by  citizens  is  the 
method  of  choosing  the  representatives  of 
these  governments  sind  is  the  first  step  In 
the  official  process  of  governing,  it  would 
prevent  the  printing  of  t>allots  in  foreign 
languages. 

Fourth.  It  would  permit  bilingual  educa- 
toin  where  it  could  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  primary  objective  and  practical 
result  is  the  teaching  of  English  to  stu- 
dentsf  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  cultur- 
al maintenance.  It  would  not  affect  the  use 
of  total  immersion  in  E^nglish  which  is 
proven  method  of  teaching  English. 

Fifth.  It  would  discourage  discrimination 
and  exploitation  by  making  it  clear  to  immi- 
grant parents  and  children  that  learning 
EInglish  is  indist>ensible  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  American  society  and  economy 
and  by  speeding  them  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  society  and  economy  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Sixth.  It  would  reaffirm  that  we  are  truly 
""one  Nation  .  .  .  indivisible  .  .  .". 

Mr.  President,  national  unity  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  lightly  for  without  it  we 
would  lose  much  of  the  strength  which  sets 
us  apari  as  a  great  nation.  I  believe  ihat  his- 
tory has  taught  us  that  one  of  the  vital  in- 
gredients for  obtaining  national  unity  is  a 
commonly  accepted  language.  This  has  been 
conformeid  by  our  own  past  experience  in 
this  country,  and  it  has  been  proven  by 
other  countries,  that  have  been  divided  and 
weakened  by  their  internal  argimients  cen- 
tering around  language  differences. 

National  unity  does  not  requre  that  each 
person  think  and  act  like  everyone  else. 
However,  it  does  require  that  there  be  some 
common  threads  ttiat  run  throughout  our 
society  and  hold  us  together.  One  of  these 
threads  is  our  common  belief  and  support  of 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  the 
right  of  every  person  to  fully  participate  in 
it.  Unfortunately,  this  right  of  full  partici- 
pation mean  very  little  if  each  individual 
does  not  posses  the  means  of  exercising  it. 
This  participation  requires  the  abUity  to 
obtain  Information  and  to  communicate  our 
beliefs  and  concerns  to  others.  Undoubtedly 
this  process  is  greatly  hindered  without  the 
existence  of  a  commonly  accepted  and  used 
language. 

In  essence,  what  a  policy  of  bUingualism/ 
blculturallsm  does  is  to  segregate  minorities 
from  the  mainstream  of  our  politics,  econo- 
my, and  society  because  we  are  not  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  freely  enter  into  that 
mainstream.  We  are  pushing  them  aside 
into  their  own  communities,  and  denying 
them  the  tools  with  which  to  break  out.  I 
have  always  been  against  segregation  of  any 
kind  and  by  not  assuring  that  every  p>erson 
in  this  country  can  speak  and  understand 
Elnglish  we  are  stUl  practicing  segregation. 
It  was  wrong  when  we  segregated  blacks  be- 
cause of  color  and  it  is  just  as  wrong  when 
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we  create  a  system  which  segregates  any 
group  of  people  by  language. 

As  Americans  we  are  a  unique  people  and 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  us  uniquely 
American  is  our  common  language— English. 
The  amendment  would  assure  that  anyone 
in  this  country  can  fully  take  part  in  the 
American  dream  and  that  future  genera- 
tions also  will  have  this  privilege. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Symms,  in 
support  of  a  joint  resolution  which 
will  amend  the  Constitution  to  make 
the  English  language  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  in  our 
country,  in  both  public  and  private 
policy,  to  emphasize  bilingualism.  As  a 
result,  we  are  witnessing  a  steady  ero- 
sion in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  resolution  introduced 
today  will  help  put  an  end  to  that 
trend. 

Most  Americans  incorrectly  assimie 
that  English  is  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States.  Although  it  is  the 
normal  language  for  public  discourse 
and  the  marketplace,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  in  excess  of  $130  mil- 
lion each  year  subsidizing  the  educa- 
tion of  non-English-speaking  immi- 
grant schoolchildren.  Originally,  those 
programs  were  undertaken  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  the  assimila- 
tion of  Immigrants  into  our  culture  by 
beginning  educational  instruction  in 
their  native  tongue.  Unfortunately, 
however,  bilingual  educational  is  no 
longer  a  transitional  meauis  of  teach- 
ing immigrant  children.  Rather,  it  has 
become  a  practice  that  promotes  the 
preservation  of  separate  cultural  iden- 
tities while,  at  the  same  time,  alienat- 
ing the  immigrant  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  society. 

The  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Syioks  today  has 
been  considered  by  the  Senate  before. 
A  similar  resolution  was  attached  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  with  78  affirmative 
votes.  The  identical  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON.  Still,  English  is  not 
recognized  or  treated  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  the  country's  official  lan- 
guage. As  a  result,  the  newest  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  luilike 
their  predecessors,  are  not  learning  in 
English.  For  example,  over  10  million 
Americans  can  speak  only  Spanish 
and.  if  cuirent  trends  continue,  by  the 
year  2030  more  than  half  of  Califor- 
nia's population  will  be  Spanish-speak- 
ing. Sinillar  problems  are  developing 
with  other,  smaller,  immigrant  groups. 
We  are  witnessing  a  dangerous  devel- 
opment in  the  cultural  history  of  our 
Nation:  the  Federal  Government  is  en- 
dorsing and  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  multilingual  United  States. 

Federal  and  State  government  agen- 
cies spend  $138  billion  a  year  on  bilin- 
gual   education.    They    produce    well 


over  2,000  publications  in  32  different 
languages  each  year.  The  policies  that 
make  those  practices  possible  are  the 
direct  result  of  special  interest  groups 
that  attempt  to  maintain  strict  ethnic 
identities  through  a  deemphasis  of 
English. 

The  erosion  of  English  as  the  pri- 
mary language  of  the  United  States 
can  be  seen  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  country.  In  some  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  English  has  become  a 
second  language.  Some  cities  even  pub- 
lish election  ballots  in  several  lan- 
guages so  as  to  accommodate  citizens 
who  cannot  read  English.  The  promot- 
ers of  such  policies  Ignore  the  facts 
that  non-English-speaking  person 
theoretically  could  not  have  passed 
the  naturalization  examination,  which 
requires  English  competency,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  for  non-English-spealilng 
voters  to  examine  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  since  campaigns  and  most 
media  coverage  use  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  growing  problems  of  Illiteracy 
in  English  is  shown  by  every  census.  In 
1970,  only  8  million  Americans  spoke  a 
language  other  than  English  at  home, 
but  by  1980  that  figure  had  increased 
to  20  million.  The  current  policy  of 
providing  vernacular  ballots  for  inunl- 
grant  Americans  provides  no  incentive 
to  them  to  learn  English.  In  fact,  by 
condoning  Government  sponsored  bi- 
lingualism, the  United  States  is  dis- 
coiu^iging  foreign-bom  Americans 
from  learning  English. 

Command  of  the  English  language  is 
indisputably  a  quality  that  one  must 
possess  to  become  successful  in  our 
country.  American  business  is  conduct- 
ed almost  excliisively  in  English.  Non- 
English-speaking  tradesmen  operate  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  to  their  English- 
speaking  counterparts.  "You'd  have  to 
be  a  damned  fool  not  to  realize  that 
EInglish  is  the  official  languEige,"  noted 
Hispanic  leader  Ralph  Hurtado,  "If 
you  don't  speak  EIngllsh,  you're  a  dish- 
washer." 

The  bilingual  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  discriminatory  in  nature. 
There  is  no  room  for  upward  mobility 
In  a  society  if  one  does  not  speak  the 
language.  Were  English  to  be  made 
the  official  language  of  the  United 
States,  however,  all  immigrants,  all 
our  citizens,  would  be  stimulated  to 
leam  English. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
suggested  repeatedly  that  money  now 
appropriated  for  bilingual  education 
would  be  better  spent  teaching  chil- 
dren to  speak,  read,  and  write  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Department  believes  that  ef- 
forts to  assimilate  Inunigrant  children 
into  American  society  by  teaching 
them  in  their  native  tongues  out- 
weighs any  attempts  to  stress  the  in- 
controvertible importance  of  master- 
ing English.  Special  interest  groups 
use  public  services  such  as  bilingual 
education  to  increase  the  awareness  of 


their  particular  heritage  rather  than 
to  prepare  their  children  for  full  and 
successful  participation  in  American 
society. 

Many  civil  liberty  groups  are  con- 
cerned that  an  amendment  to  make 
English  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States  would  discriminate 
against  non-English-speaking  peoples. 
Senator  Symms  has  provided  assur- 
ances, however,  that  Americans  will  be 
free  to  use  the  languages  of  their 
choice,  although  the  advancement  of 
those  languages  will  not  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government. 

The  English  language  amendment 
would  neither  prohibit  nor  discourage 
the  use  of  other  languages  and  the  en- 
joyment of  other  cultures  in  private 
contexts,  such  as  in  homes,  churches, 
commimities.  private  organizations, 
commerce,  and  private  schools,  nor 
would  it  prohibit  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  in  the  Nation's  public 
schools  and  colleges.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  would  not  prevent  the  use 
of  a  second  language  for  public  con- 
venience and  safety  in  limited  circum- 
stances. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  would 
help  to  preserve  the  basic  internal 
imlty  that  is  required  for  a  stable  and 
growing  nation.  Most  important,  it 
would  give  national  attention  to  the 
problem  of  a  language  barrier  that 
plagues  millions  of  Americans  each 
year.  It  would  help  save  local  and 
State  governments  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  they  now  spend  on  bilingual 
education  that  duplicates  other  pro- 
grams, and  allow  them  to  channel 
those  funds  into  more  deserving  edu- 
cational efforts.  Since  voting  by  citi- 
zens is  the  method  of  choosing  elected 
officials  at  all  levels  and  is  the  essen- 
tial first  step  in  our  process  of  demo- 
cratic government,  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  printing  of  ballots 
in  any  language  other  than  EInglish. 

Adoption  of  the  English  language 
amendment  would  discourage  discrimi- 
nation and  exploitation  by  malung  it 
clear  to  immigrant  parents  and  chil- 
dren that  learning  English  Is  indispen- 
sable for  participating  in  America's  so- 
ciety and  economy.  It  would  assist  in 
speeding  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  country's  life  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
Our  greatness  has  stemmed  from  our 
ability  to  assimilate  vast  numbers  of 
people  from  many  different  cultures. 
We  have  had  a  common  language  on 
which  to  build  our  success.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  pass  the  English 
language  amendment  so  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  "One  Nation 
•  •  •  indivisible." 

I  commend  Senator  Symms  for  his 
leadership  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  this  proposed 
amendment. 


January  22,  1985 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
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By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  21.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITtmOItAL  AMENDMnTT  CONCERNINC 
RIGHT  TO  LIPX 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion. My  amendment  states  in  its  sub- 
stantive part: 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  arti- 
cle and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  applies  to  all  human 
beings  irrespective  of  age.  health,  function, 
or  condition  of  dependency,  including  their 
unborn  offspring  at  every  state  of  their  bio- 
logical development. 

Secrioit  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  hovo- 
ever.  That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  history  of  human  rights.  The 
rights  that  it  safeguards  are  funda- 
mental and  can  only  be  preserved  by 
maintaining  limits  on  government 
power,  and  by  insuring  that  no  single 
branch  of  government  exceeds  its  au- 
thorized powers.  The  Constitution 
should  not  be  amended,  in  the  words 
of  the  framers,  for  "light  and  tran- 
sient causes."  The  protection  of  Irmo- 
cent  human  life  is,  however,  the  right 
most  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Twelve  years  ago  today,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered a  decision  that  I  believe  was 
wrong  in  its  substance  and  in  its  legal 
reasoning. 

Twelve  years  ago  today,  the  Court 
ruled  that  State  laws  prohibiting  the 
termination  of  the  life  of  human 
beings  not  yet  bom  were  imconstitu- 
tional. 

Twelve  years  later.  16  million  human 
lives  in  the  United  States  have  been 
terminated. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  current  Con- 
gress, my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Humphrey,  stood 
before  us  and  gave  us  a  narration  of  a 
new  film  entitled.  "The  Silent 
Scream."  As  you  may  remember,  this 
film  depicts  a  "real  time"  ultrasound 
filming  of  the  abortion  of  an  11 -week- 
old  fetus.  We  listened  as  the  film's 
narration  explained  the  abortion  pro- 
cedure and  how  the  fetus  was  seen 
trying  desperately  to  escape  death 
within  it's  mother  womb.  It  left  a  very 
sobering  impression. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973  we  did  not 
have  the  technology  enabling  us  to 


look  inside  a  mother's  womb  to  give  us 
a  better  look  as  what  we  all  should 
have  known  was  there,  a  young  human 
being.  Without  today's  medical  knowl- 
edge, our  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  that  began  a  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  Americans,  unbom. 

An  argument  given  before  the  Court 
was  that  with  legalized  abortion,  the 
rate  of  child  abuse  would  surely  drop, 
because  unwanted  pregnancies  could 
be  done  away  with.  Instead,  since  le- 
galized abortion,  child  abuse  has  sky- 
rocketed. I  believe  this  to  be  directly 
related  to  abortion's  effect  on  how  our 
Nation  values  hiunan  life.  When  a 
nation  no  longer  has  respect  for  the 
life  of  the  unbom  It  will  not  longer 
have  respect  for  the  newborn. 

In  Roe  versus  Wade,  the  Supreme 
Court  first  declared  that  one  of  the 
"liberties"  constitutionally  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment  against  State 
infringement  was  the  right  of  privacy 
which,  "encompasses  a  woman's  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy."  Finding  this  right  of  pri- 
cacy  to  be  a  "fxmdamental  interest," 
the  Court  declared  that  State  laws  in- 
fringing upon  this  right  cannot  be  sus- 
tained unless  they  are  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate a  "compelling  State  interest". 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  the  State  law  that  was 
the  subject  of  the  Roe  case  was  a  de- 
sirable law,  it  did  not  offend  any  spe- 
cific prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 
In  order  to  find  the  State  law  uncon- 
stitutional, a  new  constitutional  prohi- 
bition had  to  be  found.  So,  the  Court 
read  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
ninth  amendments  together,  and  since 
some  parts  of  those  constitutional  pro- 
tections dealt  with  aspects  of  privacy, 
they,  in  the  Court's  view,  created  a 
general  right  of  privacy. 

Having  carved  this  new  and  inde- 
pendent fimdamental  right  of  privacy 
out  of  the  stone  of  six  separate  consti- 
tutional amendments,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1973  proceeds  to  strike  down 
a  State  law  against  the  procurement 
of  abortion  on  the  authority,  not  of 
the  Constitution,  not  of  the  amend- 
ments that  made  up  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  under  the  authority  of  its  1965  de- 
cision in  Griswold  versus  Connecticut 
that  "privacy"  was  a  fundamental 
right,  secured  against  all  but  the  most 
"compelling"  of  State  Interests,  and 
then  concluding  that  the  State  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  interest  in  protecting 
human  beings  that  were  not  yet  bom. 

Mr.  F»resident,  what  could  be  more 
compelling  of  "State  Interests"  than 
the  protection  of  Innocent  human  life? 
The  14th  amendment  and  the  5th 
amendment  specifically  prohibit  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  from  de- 
priving "any  person  of  life  *  *  •  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  states  that.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 


with  certain  Inalienable  rights.  That 
among  these  are  life  *  *  *"  and  that 
"to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men  •  •  •  ". 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  constitution- 
al Republic,  with  Democratic  institu- 
tions. These  elected  institutions  are  to 
make  laws  to  secure  the  rights  prom- 
ised In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  courts,  which  are  neither  elected 
nor  subject  to  the  popular  control  of 
the  people,  are  to  Interpet  the  laws 
made  by  the  elected  Institutions,  and 
to  apply  those  laws  to  the  specific 
facts  before  them. 

The  legalization  of  abortion  is  a 
practice  that  Congress  would  not  have 
done,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  done.  It  should  not 
have  legalized  abortion  tMth  because  it 
Is  questionable  whether  the  Court  was 
authorized  to  strike  down  State  laws, 
because  State  laws  prohibiting  abori- 
ton  did  not  violate  the  Constitution, 
and  most  importantly,  because  State 
laws  prohibiting  abortion  were  right. 

What  our  judicial  system  has  failed 
to  correct  we  must  now  propose  In  our 
hearts  to  do.  We  can  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  medical  proof  that 
an  unbom  child  is  a  real  person— a 
real  human  being— with  the  same  in- 
alienable. God  given  rights  as  we.  The 

rights  to Life,  liberty  and  the 

pursuit  of  happiness As  our  Na- 
tion's lawmakers,  we  must  defend  the 
rights  of  the  helpless— and  the 
unbom.  The  destiny  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends on  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  farmer.  Maybe 
it  is  that  I  have  lived  aU  my  life  in 
Iowa  and  worked  close  to  the  land  that 
makes  be  believe  what  I  do.  On  the 
farm,  we  see  life  day  by  day.  Farmers 
are  not  afraid  to  get  a  little  dirt  under 
their  fingernails  when  they  till  the 
soil.  The  tillage  of  the  soil  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  growth  and  respect  for 
nature.  I  have  seen  the  birth  of  many 
a  calf  and  pig  as  a  natural  course  of 
daily  life.  No  farmer  would  dream  of 
aborting  a  calf.  Not  only  would  it  huirt 
the  cow,  it  would  break  the  uniter- 
rupted  cycle  of  life  God  intended 
when  he  put  us  here.  A  farmer  recog- 
nizes that  each  life,  whether  It  is  the 
offspring  of  his  livestock  or  of  his  own 
family,  is  a  resource  of  limitless  value. 
Each  offspring  a  God-given  resource, 
that  pen>etuates  and  enhances  the 
lives  of  all  creatures. 

If  we  fall  to  act,  future  generations 
will  look  back  in  bewilderment,  as  to 
how  we  allowed  abortion  on  demand  to 
continue  undaunted,  in  much  the 
same  way  we  look  back  now  in  sadness 
at  how  our  Nation  denied  constitution- 
al rights  to  blacks  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  denied  rights  to  women 
up  to  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  no  longer  can 
excuse  oiu-selves  from  this  decision. 
We  must  act  during  this  Congress,  to 
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end  abortion  on  demand  and  secure 
the  constitutional  rights  for  all  per- 
sons, whether  bom  or  unborn.  I  there- 
fore propose  this  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rss.  21 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  resolution: 

"Articli— 

'Sbction  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  'person'  as  used  In  this  article 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Untied  States  applies  to  all  human  beings  ir- 
respective of  age,  health,  function,  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  including  their  unborn 
offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  biological 
development. 

"Section  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

■■SEcnoN  3.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle by  appropriate  legislation.". 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  BtTRDicK,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Mr.     Cranston. 
Mr.    Andrews,    Mr.    Cochran. 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Chiles,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  LoGAR,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating    March     1985     as     "National 
Mental        Retardation        Awareness 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RATIONAL  MENTAL  RETAKSATION  AWASSNESS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion proclaiming  March  1985  as 
"Mental  Retardation  Awareness 
Month."  This  is  the  same  resolution  I 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  98th  Ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress adjourned  prior  to  completing 
Senate  action  on  this  measure.  I  sun 
hopeful  the  strong  support  of  my  col- 
leagues will  ensure  quick  passage  of 
this  resolution  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  thus  increase  the  focus  on  the  var- 
ious campaigns  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Mental  retardation  affects  more 
than  6  million  people  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  single  handicapped 


groups  in  America.  Mental  retardation 
is  four  times  more  common  than  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  and  nine  times 
more  prevalent  than  cerebral  palsy. 
This  serious  problem  affects  15  times 
as  many  people  as  total  blindness  and 
10  times  as  many  children  and  adults 
as  polio  did  before  research  provided 
the  Salk  vaccine. 

Mental  retardation  strikes  individ- 
uals of  every  race,  religion,  and  nation- 
ality, every  educational,  social,  and 
economic  background.  It  can  be  caused 
by  genetic  irregularities,  problems  at 
birth,  problems  after  birth,  and  envi- 
ronmental factors.  But.  Mr.  President, 
many  instances  of  mental  retardation 
can  be  prevented.  In  fact,  recent  scien- 
tific developments  have  led  some  au- 
thorities to  conclude  that  50  percent 
of  the  cases  of  mental  retardation 
could  be  prevented  if  current  knowl- 
edge were  fully  implemented.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  known  preventive 
approaches  are  not  yet  in  wide  use.  It 
is  apparent  to  this  Senator  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  not  only  to  imple- 
ment what  is  already  known,  but  to  in- 
crease our  research  efforts  and  discov- 
er means  of  preventing  those  many 
causes  of  mental  retardation  for  which 
effective  prevention  is  still  unknown. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  with  my  many 
distinguished  colleagues  is  intended  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  this  seri- 
ous problem.  For  many  years  now.  the 
month  of  March  has  been  used  by  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  to 
carry  on  education  and  fundraising 
campaigns  to  assist  the  campaign 
against  mental  retardation.  Our  reso- 
lution continues  this  important  tradi- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort  by  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.   Bybd.   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Olenn,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.   IifOTTYE,   Mr.   Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Sahbanes.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Levin,      Mr.      Buicpkrs,      Mr. 
BoRKM ,  Mr.  RnoLE.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Johnston,   and  Mr.   Ste- 
vens): 
S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating 1986  as  the  "Year  of  Soclsil  Se- 
curity"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TEAK  or  SOCIAL  UCtntlTY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  declare  1985  "The  Year  of 
Social  Security,"  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
by  my  distinguished  friends  and  col- 
leagues, the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Packwood.  and  Senators  Levin,  John- 
ston, RiEGLE,  Boren.  Heinz.  Glenn, 
Byrd.  Chiles,  Bttmpers,  Roth,  Inouye, 


Lautenberg,  Sarbanes.  DeConcini. 
Cranston.  Matsunaca,  Sasser,  Ste- 
vens, and  Pryor. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  January  17,  1935. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner  of  New 
York  Introduced  the  "Economic  Secu- 
rity Act,"  S.  1130,  based  on  recommen- 
dations from  President  Roosevelt's 
Committee  on  Economic  Security. 
Seven  months  later,  on  August  14. 
1935.  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Social  Security  Act,  establishing  the 
Nation's  basic  income  security  pro- 
gram to  protect  Americans  from  "the 
hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  life." 

President  Roosevelt  recognized  both 
the  act's  historic  significance,  and  the 
fact  it  would  be  but  a  first  step  in  pro- 
viding social  insurance  for  Americans. 
On  signing  the  legislation,  he  said  it 
"represents  a  cornerstone  in  a  struc- 
ture which  is  being  built  but  is  by  no 
means  complete." 

In  five  decades  since,  this  program 
has  grown  to  provide  some  form  of 
economic  security,  now  or  in  the 
future,  to  120  million  Americans. 
Today,  25  million  retired  workers, 
some  4  million  disabled  workers,  and 
more  than  7  million  surviving  spouses 
are  receiving  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  swift  passage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935  did  not  reflect,  or 
ensure,  its  universal  acceptance.  In  the 
first  years  following  1935,  the  act  was 
challenged  both  in  the  courts  and  on 
the  campaign  trail.  The  courts,  and 
the  people,  rallied  to  the  act. 

In  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  helped 
constitutionally  both  the  old  age  bene- 
fit and  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion features  of  the  act.  In  Helvering 
versus  Davis,  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo  wrote. 

The  hope  behind  this  statute  is  to  save 
men  and  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  poor- 
house  as  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear 
that  such  a  lot  awaits  them  when  journey's 
end  is  near. 

His  words  ring  true  today.  Without 
these  benefits,  according  to  Census 
Bureau  data,  14  million  more  Ameri- 
cans today  would  be  living  below  the 
poverty  line. 

During  the  1936  Presidential  cam- 
paign, the  President's  opponents  char- 
acterized Social  Security  as  a  "cruel 
hoax"  and  "a  fraud  on  the  working- 
man."  A  rumor  campaign  warned  that 
workers  would  be  required  to  wear 
metal  "dog  tags"  around  their  necks, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
plans  to  catalogue  every  aspect  of 
every  worker's  personal  life. 

Just  10  days  before  the  election— in 
what,  I  believe  may  have  been  the  first 
direct  mail  campaign— many  workers 
found  in  payroll  envelopes  the  follow- 
ing warning: 

You're  sentenced  to  a  weeJcly  pay  reduc- 
tion for  all  your  worliing  life.  You'll  have  to 
serve  the  sentence  unless  you  help  reverse  it 
November  3. 


The  fears  of  the  1936  campaign  did 
not  prove  true,  and  Social  Security 
quickly  became  a  program  supported 
and  endorsed  by  Americans  of  all  po- 
litical parties. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  pro- 
vided benefits  only  for  retirees,  but  eli- 
gibility was  soon  broadened.  In  1939, 
before  the  first  retirement  benefit  was 
paid,  dependents  and  survivors  were 
accepted  as  beneficiaries.  Under  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  1956, 
disabled  workers  began  receiving 
Social  Security  checks.  And  in  1965, 
medical  insurance  for  elderly  and  poor 
Americans  became  part  of  our  basic 
economic  security  program.  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  success,  perhaps  the  great- 
est success  of  the  20th  century  Con- 
gress. 

The  system  has  dramatically  re- 
duced proverty  among  the  Nation's  el- 
derly. In  1937,  3  years  before  the  first 
check  was  distributed,  two-thirds  of  all 
Americans  65  or  older  had  no  means  of 
support  except  help  from  friends  and 
relatives  or  private  charities.  Today, 
with  Social  Security,  more  than  85 
percent  of  all  elderly  Americans  have 
incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 

These  benefits  are  secure,  the  pro- 
gram is  depended  on;  it  works.  The 

1984  Report  of  the  Social  Security 
Trustees  found  that  the  benefits  pro- 
vided "under  these  programs  can  be 
paid  well  into  the  next  century." 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  contained,  in  addition  to  the  old- 
age  benefits  program  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  three 
welfare  assistance  programs,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  and  grants  to  States 
for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Services.  In  1972, 
the  grants  to  States  for  assistance  to 
the  needy  aged  and  blind  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program,  providing  a  feder- 
ally guaranteed  income  for  needy 
blind,  aged,  and  disabled  Americans. 

Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
now  known  as  AFDC— Aid  to  Fajnilies 
with  Dependent  Children— continues 
to  provide  funds  to  States  for  assist- 
ance to  needy  children. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  a  time  to  celebrate  the 
principles  of  economic  security  em- 
bodied in  the  original  act. 

In  so  doing,  let  us  reassure  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  system  is  securely  fi- 
nanced and  one  on  which  we  all  can 
depend. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  declare 

1985  as  the  '  Year  of  Social  Security." 
Fifty  years  ago  this  month  the  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act  was  introduced. 
The  legislation  was  signed  into  law  on 
August  14.  1935,  and  the  Social  Securi- 


ty Program  was  established.  Today, 
Social  Security  is  the  largest  domestic 
program  of  the  Government,  dispens- 
ing almost  $15  billion  in  benefit  pay- 
ments each  month  to  some  36  million 
Americans,  or  1  out  of  7  in  the  Nation. 
Over  116  million  workers  pay  Social 
Security  taxes.  Total  expenditures  for 
the  program  will  exceed  $200  billion 
this  year. 

Controversial  at  its  inception.  Social 
Security  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
most  successful  social  programs  of 
Government.  Over  the  years,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded  to  raise  pay- 
ment levels  and  to  include  new  bene- 
fits. Coverage  has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude survivors  and  children.  Retire- 
ment benefits  alone  were  provided  by 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  benefits  for  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors by  the  1939  amendments,  bene- 
fits for  the  disabled  by  the  1956 
amendments,  and  benefits  for  the  de- 
pendents of  disabled  workers  by  the 
1958  amendments.  The  Health  Insur- 
ance Program,  generally  known  as 
Medicare,  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1966. 

The  most  recent  major  legislation, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983,  demonstrated  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  that  this  program  enjoys 
in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  My  colleagues  will  recall  the 
serious  financial  difficulties  which 
faced  the  Social  Security  cash  benefit 
programs  in  the  early  1980's.  The 
system  moved  closer  and  closer  to  in- 
solvency as  proposals  to  balance  outgo 
with  income  were  subjected  to  harsh 
political  attack. 

The  President  responded  by  estab- 
lishing a  15  member  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  develop  proposals  for 
reform.  The  Congress  responded  by 
demonstrating  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  flexibility  essential  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  responsible  Social  Securi- 
ty financing  bill.  That  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  April  20,  1983. 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  President  and  Congress  in  1983, 
taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  alike  can 
feel  confidence  in  the  short-  and  long- 
term  viability  of  the  Social  Security 
System.  Because  elected  officials  do 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  program  to  workers  and  to  retir- 
ees, the  sometimes  tough  steps  which 
are  necessary  to  preserve  the  system 
will  be  taken— now  and  in  the  future. 

Declaring  1985  as  the  "Year  of 
Social  Security"  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  this  vast  program— to 
the  workers  who  support  it  and  to  the 
beneficiaries  who  rely  upon  it  each 
month.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  role 
the  program  has  played  over  the  years 
in  bringing  prosperity  and  security  to 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We 
must  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  preserv- 
ing the  system  and  its  financial  integ- 
rity for  many  more  generations  of 
Americans. 


Over  the  next  50  years  the  Nation 
will  have  to  accommodate  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  aged.  It  is  vital  that 
there  be  greater  public  understanding 
of  how  the  system  works,  in  order  to 
encourage  broader  and  more  informed 
discussion  of  future  policies.  This  an- 
niversary commemoration  will  help  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  program 
and  its  role  in  our  society. 

Let  us  Join  together  to  celebrate  this 
important  milestone— the  50th  year  of 
the  Social  Security  Program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  50  years 
ago  this  coming  August  14.  a  new  and 
vitally  important  era  in  this  Nation 
began  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935. 

A  few  years  after  President  Roose- 
velt signed  that  legislation,  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1940,  Miss  Ida  FuUer  of  Ver- 
mont, received  the  first  Social  Securi- 
ty pajrment.  Miss  Puller,  who  lived  an- 
other 34  years  until  she  died  in  1975  at 
the  age  of  100,  stated  that  Social  Secu- 
rity had  enabled  her  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial demands  of  those  three  and  a 
half  decades.  It  has  been  so  for  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans. 

Since  that  first  payment,  according 
to  the  historian  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  well  over  100  million 
Americans  have  received  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits. 

Today,  there  is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency among  many,  especially  those 
who  do  not  remember  the  days  before 
the  Social  Security  Act  became  law.  to 
take  this  fundamental  and  important 
program  for  granted. 

We  should  never  forget,  however, 
what  Social  Security  meant  to  the 
people  of  the  1930's,  people  who  previ- 
ously had  faced  the  prospect  of  old 
age  without  the  dignity  and  financial 
security  that  Social  Security  provides. 
Upon  signing  the  Social  Security  Act, 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  that 
to  millions  of  Americans  Social  Securi- 
ty was  the  fulfillment  of  "a  hope  of 
many  years'  standing."  So  proud  and 
pleased  was  he  with  the  program  that 
he  labeled  it  the  "Cornerstone"  of  the 
New  Deal. 

Today,  Social  Security  has  become 
much  more  than  that.  It  has  become  a 
"Cornerstone"  of  American  society.  In 
a  study  of  the  history  and  significance 
of  Social  Security,  Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  written  that  "it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say"  that  Social 
Security  touches  the  life  of  every 
American  citizen. 

Social  Security  currently  covers 
nearly  120  mUlion  American  workers. 
The  program  provides  retirement  ben- 
efits, benefits  to  totally  disabled  work- 
ers, and  benefits  to  the  dependents  of 
deceased  workers.  It  currently  is  pro- 
viding benefits  to  over  36  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  It  protects  14  mil- 
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lion  of  those  from  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  life  of  poverty. 

Social  Security  serves  a  vital  eco- 
nomic function,  lending  stability  to 
the  incomes  of  the  elderly.  It  is  a  vital 
symbol  of  the  compassion  of  the 
United  States  for  its  senior  citizens, 
for  the  disabled,  and  for  the  depend- 
ents of  deceased  workers.  And  It  is 
plainly  an  essential,  concrete  form  of 
income  to  all  those  who  depend  on  It. 

Today,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  is  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1985  as 
the  "Year  of  Social  Security."  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  fitting  than  to 
proclaim  this  50th  anniversary  of  the 
program  in  that  manner. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  as 
a  cosponsor,  and  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  introducing 
this  joint  resolution. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcind: 
S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1985  as 
"National    Make-A-Wish    Month;"    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MATIONAL  MAKX-A-WISH  MOIfTM 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1985  as 
"National  Make-A-Wish  Month." 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  built 
upon  the  wishes  and  dreams  of  our  an- 
cestors, wishes  and  dreams  which 
have,  with  time  and  hard  work,  been 
fulfilled.  None  would  question  that 
many  of  these  ambitions,  farfetched  in 
their  day,  began  as  the  wishes  of  chil- 
dren who,  as  they  matured,  worked 
hard  to  reach  their  personal,  and  col- 
lectively national,  goals. 

Thus  it  strikes  us  as  a  most  grievous 
injustice  that  every  year  over  5,000  of 
our  children  lose  their  lives,  and  their 
opportunity  to  fulfill  their  dreams,  to 
terminal  illnesses.  Although  research 
institutions  are  working  day  and  night 
to  discover  cures  for  these  devastating 
diseases,  too  many  children  will  not 
benefit  from  this  research. 

Portimately,  there  is  a  nationwide, 
nonprofit  organization  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  granting  the  wishes  of  termi- 
nally ill  children  in  their  compressed 
lifetimes.  The  Make-A-Wish  Founda- 
tion has  40  chapters  in  24  States 
across  the  country  working  against 
time  to  coordinate,  plan,  and  finance 
today's  wishes  of  children  who  may 
not  have  a  tomorrow.  Who  can  forget 
the  joy  of  our  Nation  when  in  1926 
Babe  Ruth  hit  three  home  runs  for 
Johnny  Sylvester,  an  11-year-old  who 
was  dying  of  a  spinal  Infection?  It  is 
that  heart-warming  joy  that  the 
Make-A-Wish  Foundation  seeks  to 
multiply  from  coast  to  coast,  across  ge- 
ographic and  socioeconomic  separa- 
tions, to  those  in  need  of  at  least  1 
bright  day. 


The  memories  of  families  who  lose 
children  to  terminal  illness  are  crowd- 
ed with  images  of  hospitals,  painful 
treatments,  and  worries  over  medical 
bills.  The  Make-A-Wish  Foundation 
works  to  brighten  these  memories  by 
giving  sick  youngsters  a  dream  come 
true  and  by  helping  the  families  share 
that  happiness. 

Thanks  to  the  Make-A-Wish  Foun- 
dation, in  December  1983  we  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  7-year-old 
Hodgkin's  sufferer  Amy  Benham  Join- 
ing President  Reagan  to  light  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  Living  with  her 
family  in  Weston,  WA,  Amy  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  most,  and  we 
hope  that  her  happiness  will  last  for 
many  holiday  seasons. 

I  have  been  touched  by  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  Make-A-Wish 
Foundation  in  New  Jersey.  Being  able 
to  fulfill  the  wish  of  a  terminally  ill 
child  and  to  see  his  happiness  despite 
a  long  struggle  against  leukemia  has 
been  uniquely  moving  and  fulfilling 
for  me. 

To  see  the  smile  of  a  young  Iwy  or 
girl  experiencing  his  or  her  dream— 
whether  to  dance  in  a  ballet,  to  ride  on 
a  fire  truck,  to  watch  a  Bears  game 
from  the  bench,  or  to  be  a  policeman, 
bat  boy,  or  Senator  for  a  day— is  to  re- 
affirm a  faith  in  human  kindness. 

Because  so  many  of  our  children 
face  shortened  lifetimes  and  because 
the  Make-A-Wlsh  Foundation  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  successful 
in  brightening  these  youngsters'  re- 
maining days,  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
resolution  focus  the  Nation's  attention 
on  these  children,  in  order  that  their 
wishes  may  be  granted  while  there  is 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  24 

Whereas  over  five-thouaand  children  In 
the  United  States  die  from  a  terminal  Illness 
each  year; 

Whereas  the  Make-A-Wlah  Foundation 
has  esUbllshed  forty  chapters  in  twenty- 
four  States  across  the  country: 

Whereas  the  Make-A-Wlah  Foundation  Is 
a  nonprofit  organization  with  a  sole  purpose 
of  granting  the  wishes  of  children  who  are 
termlnaUy  111; 

Whereas  families  of  such  children  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  time  and  frequently  are 
not  financially  able  to  provide  for  a  child's 
fondest  wish: 

Whereas  a  wish  provides  welcome  respite 
during  the  time  of  heart-touching  turmoU 
for  a  family: 

Whereas  many  dedicated  Individuals  and 
private  organizations  iire  working  to  grant 
the  wishes  of  such  children; 

Whereas  more  contributions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  organization:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  wishes  of 
such  children  In  order  that  such  wishes  may 
be  granted:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatix>es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1985  Is  designated  "National  Make- 
A-Wish  Month"  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  government  agencies, 
educational,  philanthropic,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, and  health  care  organizations  and  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  18.  a  bill  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  conditional  ceiling  on  Federal 
matching  for  foster  care  and  the  tem- 
porary provision  authorizing  Federal 
nuitching  for  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  for  certain  children  volun- 
tarily placed  on  foster  care. 

8.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PrtorI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
27,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improvement 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources  lo- 
cated on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes.  • 

8.44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Southeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact. 

S.  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  51,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  68,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons; to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  achieving  an  international 
agreement  to  ban  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons;  and 
to  express  the  further  sense  of  the 
Congress  encouraging  the  improve- 
ment of  defenses  against  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  on  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANES],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44.  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor  piercing  bullets. 

S.   193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
193,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  194.  a 
bill  to  identify,  commemorate,  and 
preserve  the  legacy  of  historic  land- 
scapes of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  209,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  contracts  retaining 
private  counsel  to  furnish  collection 
services  in  the  case  of  indebtedness 
owed  the  United  States. 

SEDATE  JOIWT  RESOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxim],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  March  24.  1985,  through  March  30, 
1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Pre- 
vention and  Detection  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles].  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  a 
joint  resolution  expressing  support  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 6— OPPOSING  THE 
FORCED         RELOCATION         OF 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  BLACKS 
Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

8.  Con.  Res.  6 
Whereas  the  sanctity  of  the  family.  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  maximum  freedom  of  choice, 
ownership  of  private  property,  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
are  principles  which  are  fully  supported  by 
the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  forced  relocation  of  blacks 
by  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to  designated  "homelands"  di- 
vides families,  as  families  are  required  to 
remain  in  the  "homelands"  while  fathers 
seek  work  In  the  so-called  "white  areas": 

Whereas  the  forced  removal  of  persons 
living  in  so-called  "black  spots"  in  "white" 
rural  areas  in  South  Africa  denies  them  the 
fundamental  right  to  live  and  to  farm  on 
land  they  have  legally  occupied  for  years, 
and  subjects  them  to  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  when  they  seek  these  rights; 

Whereas,  compared  to  "white"  South 
Africa,  the  designated  "homelands."  which 
are  meant  to  accommodate  the  largest 
South  African  population  group  on  a  frac- 
tion of  South  African  territory  and  were  es- 
tablished without  the  consent  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  governed,  are  characterized 
by  high  rates  of  infant  mortality,  unemploy- 
ment, and  malnutrition  and  by  a  severe 
shortage  of  medical  services: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  denies  blacks 
their  rightful  claim  to  full  South  African 
citizenship:  and 

Whereas  the  recent  violence  in  South 
Africa  must  be  seen  as  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  denial  of  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship: Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring^,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  policy  of  separate  development  and 
the  forced  relocation  of  the  people  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  are  inconsistent  with  fundamental 
American  values  and  internationally  recog- 
nized principles  of  human  rights; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  continue  to  regard  as  citizens  of 
South  Africa  all  persons  bom  within  the 
internationally  recognized  boundaries  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  not  differen- 
tiate among  these  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
the  South  African  Government's  claim  to 
have  granted  Independence  to  various 
"homelands"; 

(3)  at  such  times  that  any  "homeland"  of- 
ficial applies  for  a  visa  for  travel  to  the 
United  States,  no  such  visa  should  be  grant- 
ed to  such  official  unless  such  official  holds 
a  passport  which  is  recognized  as  valid  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  urge  that  the  forced  relocation  of 
South  African  citizens  be  discontinued  and 
that  policies  be  adopted  for  all  South  Afri- 
ca's citizens  which  protect  the  sanctity  of 
the  family.  Individual  liberty,  maximum 
freedom  of  choice,  ownership  of  private 
property,  and  equal  treatment  of  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Am- 


bassador of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  today 
resubmit  a  measure  which,  although 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  last  year,  did 
not  secure  final  House  approval  prior 
to  adjournment.  The  subject  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  South  Africa's 
so-called  homelands  policy.  I  believe  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  in  the 
Congress  speak  out  strongly  and  with 
a  united  voice  against  this  noxious 
scheme  of  apartheid;  thus.  I  have  re- 
introduced this  resolution  today, 
hoping  for  expeditious  approval  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  "homelands"  policy  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  scheme  known  as 
apartheid.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake 
over  what  the  purpose  of  apartheid 
really  is.  It  is  to  deny  citizenship  and 
basic  political  rights  to  the  entire 
black  population  of  South  Africa. 
Apartheid  is  among  the  most  morally 
repugnant  systems  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  it  deserves  our  imqualified 
condemnation. 

United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa  is  deservedly  receiving  in- 
creased scrutiny  today.  During  this 
session  we  will  undoubtedly  be  debat- 
ing at  length  the  merits  of  "construc- 
tive engagement"  and  several  pro- 
posed alternatives  which  would  dem- 
onstrate concretely  our  distaste  for 
apartheid  and  allow  us  to  distance  our- 
selves from  the  regime  which  enforces 
it.  Today,  however.  I  am  offering  a 
simple  proposal  on  which  I  trust  we 
can  all  agree:  that  the  policy  of  sepa- 
rate development  and  the  forced  relo- 
cation of  South  African  blacks  to  des- 
ignated homelands  is  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  American  values  and 
internationally  recognized  principles 
of  human  rights  and  should  cease.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  raise  our 
voices  In  united  protest  over  this  bla- 
tant abuse  of  human  rights  and  I  hop>e 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cause 
and  conscience  to  reject  and  condemn 
South  Africa's  homelands  policy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  42-RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  KEEPING  OF  CER- 
TAIN TAX  RECORDS 
Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 
S.  Rxs.  42 
Resolved,    That    it    is   the   sense    of   the 
Senate  that,  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  fully  review  the  pro- 
visions of  section  274(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984)  requiring  taxpayers  to 
keep     logs     and     other     contemporaneous 
records  regarding  the  use  of  certain  proper- 
ty, the  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  not  im- 
plement or  enforce  such  provisions. 
•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  make 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Service  should  not  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  automobile 
mileage  and  expense  logs  in  order  to 
qualify  for  investment  tax  credits  or 
accelerated  depreciation  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  automobiles  and  other  ve- 
hicles under  6,000  pounds,  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  fully  review  these  provisions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
interpreted  the  language  in  the  1984 
Tax  Act  dealing  with  contemporane- 
ous records  to  mean  that  in  order  to 
qualify  the  purchase  and  use  of  a  car 
or  light  truck  for  Federal  income  tax 
writeoffs  beginning  this  year,  a  busi- 
ness must  be  able  to  prove  through 
the  maintenance  of  extensive  daily  or 
weekly  logs,  plus  gas  and  oil  receipts, 
that  the  vehicle  is  used  half  or  more 
of  the  time  for  business. 

Before  these  new  regulations,  the 
taxpayer  could  substantiate  his  or  her 
mileage  claims  with  less  rigid  evidence, 
as  long  as  it  was  sufficient  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  corroborate  the  claim 
of  the  taxpayer  that  the  vehicle  was 
being  used  for  business  purposes.  Also, 
individual  IRS  agents  had  more 
leeway,  using  their  own  judgment  in 
evaluating  claims. 

The  new.  tougher  standards  that 
were  put  in  place  January  1.  1985.  re- 
quire daily  or  at  least  weekly  logs  be 
kept,  including  auto  expenses:  the 
time,  place  and  purpose  of  each  trip, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  person 
using  the  vehicle  to  the  taxpayer.  Fail- 
ure to  keep  a  log  and  receipts  to  prove 
the  biisiness  use  of  the  vehicle  results 
in  the  deductions  being  automatically 
disallowed  in  an  audit,  with  a  penalty 
amounting  to  5  percent  of  the  amount 
the  tax  payment  was  lowered. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  and  small  busi- 
ness people  in  Montana  are  outraged 
at  this  new  burden  of  redtape.  Ranch- 
ers have  pointed  out  that  in  many 
cases  these  requirements  are  just  plain 
confusing  and  impractical.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a  rancher's  wife  makes  a 
trip  to  town  for  family  groceries,  nor- 
mally it  would  be  considered  a  person- 
al use  of  the  vehicle.  However,  if  the 
trip  also  includes  buying  groceries  to 
feed  the  ranch  hands,  picking  up  feed, 
or  bringing  home  a  part  for  machinery 
then  it  could  well  be  considered  a  busi- 
ness trip. 

In  other  cases,  involving  small  busi- 
ness people,  the  sheer  number  of  trips 
each  day  in  the  company  vehicle 
makes  the  keeping  of  the  paperwork 
involved  with  these  logs  a  bigger  job 
than  the  value  of  the  tax  writeoff. 

In  short,  this  new  mileage  logging 
requirement  is  just  one  more  example 
where  the  1984  Tax  Act,  or  at  least, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  inter- 
pretation of  it,  has  gone  too  far  in 
adding  more  redtape  to  the  already 
overburdened  farmer,  rancher,  or 
small  business  person. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  to  repeal  or  modify  the 


contemporaneous  records  language  in 
the  1984  Tax  Act.  That  will  probably 
be  done,  given  the  outrage  I  have  seen 
from  most  taxpayers,  but  it  will  take 
time  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  moving  ahead  with  re- 
quirements to  keep  these  daily  logs.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  go  on 
record  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in 
opposition  to  the  IRS  requirement  to 
keep  these  logs.  This  resolution  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  do  that  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  43— EX- 
PRESSING APPRECIATION  TO 
SENATOR  TED  STEVENS  FOR 
HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 
AND  AS  ASSISTANT  REPUBLI- 
CAN LEADER 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  Snots)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Rks.  43 

Whereas  the  end  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  represented  for  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens the  completion  of  eight  years  of  service 
as  the  Assistant  Republican  Leader,  includ- 
ing four  years  as  the  Assistant  Minority 
Leader  and  four  years  as  the  Assistant  Ma- 
jority Leader 

Whereas  as  the  Assistant  Republican 
Leader.  Ted  Stevens  was  unrelenting  in  his 
devotion  to  principle,  unfailingly  performed 
his  duties  with  courage  and  dedication,  and 
consistently  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a 
true  patriot: 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  eloquently  and  ef- 
fectively represented  the  unique  interests  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  as  Its  senior  Senator 
while  simultaneously  fulfUUng  his  leader- 
ship role: 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  discharged  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  and  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas  Ted  Stevens  earned  the  confi- 
dence, admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
Senators:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  thanks  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  for  his  service  as  the  Assistant 
Republican  Leader  and  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  his  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  44-RELAT- 
ING  TO  UMITATIONS  OF 
DEBATE 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Rks.  44 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  1  of  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"To  lay  on  the  table" 
the  following: 

"To  adopt  an  agreement  to  limit  further 
consideration  of  the  pending  business.". 

(b)  Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"3.  (a)  At  any  time  after  a  measure  or 
matter  has  been  pending  before  the  Senate 
not  less  than  ten  hours,  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  Majority  Leader,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  to  offer  a 
motion  to  adopt  an  agreement  to  limit  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  pending  business. 
Such  agreement  may  cover  debate  time  limi- 
tations, amendments,  germaneness,  and 
other  matters  related  to  final  disposition  of 
the  pending  business.  Debate  on  such 
motion  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader,  or  their  designees. 
Adoption  of  such  motion  shall  require  a 
vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

"(b)  Upon  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  an 
agreement  to  limit  further  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  any  further  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  en- 
forced by  the  Presiding  Officer.  Any  appeal 
of  a  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer  enforc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  agreement  shall  require 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  to  overturn  the 
ruling.". 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  45— LIMIT- 
ING TTME  ON  THE  MOTION  TO 
PROCEED 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  45 

Resolved,  That  rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"3.  Debate  on  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter,  other  than 
an  amendment  to  the  rules,  made  at  any 
time  other  than  the  morning  hour  shall  be 
limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Leader  or  their  desig- 
nees, at  the  conclusion  of  which,  without 
any  Intervening  action,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  46-RELAT- 
ING  TO  GERMANENESS  OR 
RELEVANCY  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "MOTIONS"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"GERMAJIENESS":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bl!l  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 


controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"6.  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  holding 
that  an  amendment  is  not  germane,  or 
whenever,  the  Presiding  Officer  submits  the 
question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  neces- 
sary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  germane 
or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  47— RE- 
QUIRING A  TWO-THIRDS  VOTE 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  GER- 
MANENESS 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; 

S.  Res.  47 
Resolved,  That  rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"6.  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  holding 
that  an  amendment  is  not  germane,  or 
whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits  the 
question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  neces- 
sary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  germane 
or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  four  resolutions  propos- 
ing changes  to  the  Senate's  rules  of 
procedure.  Three  of  the  resolutions 
are  only  slightly  different  from  resolu- 
tions previously  introduced  by  other 
Senators. 

One,  however,  is  essentially  a  new 
concept  in  dealing  with  the  objective 
of  expediting  the  consideration  of  bills 
without  unduly  reducing  the  tradition- 
al protections  and  rights  accorded  mi- 
nority interests  in  the  Senate.  That 
resolution  proposes,  in  effect,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  practice  of  operating 
under  unanimous  consent  agreements. 
I  have  become  convinced  that 
strengthening  the  leadership  and  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  is  the  only  way 
to  avoid  stalemate  and  obstruction,  es- 


pecially at  the  end  of  sessions,  and  on 
what  we  recognize  as  must  legisla- 
tion—such as  debt  limit  and  continu- 
ing appropriation  resolutions.  This 
resolution  shifts  the  balance  of  power 
slightly  to  the  leadership  without  de- 
nying a  significant  minority  group  of 
Senators  adequate  protection,  not  only 
to  debate  legislation,  but  to  attempt  to 
block  it,  if  their  numbers  and  their  de- 
termination are  sufficient. 

Too  often  we  have  seen  one,  two,  or 
just  a  handful  of  our  colleagues  delay 
or  obstruct  necessary  action  at  the  end 
of  a  session.  They  do  this  not  because 
they  are  deeply  opposed  to  the  pend- 
ing business,  but  because  they  want  to 
use  the  leverage  of  the  circumstances 
to  tack  on  a  pet  provision  of  their  own. 
Or  they  merely  want  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  a  nongermane,  and  irrelevant, 
and  highly  controversial  issue.  In  any 
event,  the  result  is  total  frustration  of 
the  responsible  efforts  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  my  resolution  to 
allow  limitation  agreements  to  be  ne- 
gotiated by  the  two  leaders,  and  adopt- 
ed by  a  premium  four-fifths  vote  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting,  is  to 
arm  the  leaders  with  the  power 
needed  to  prevent  such  obstruction 
and  delay. 

Requiring  unanimous  consent  for 
such  limitation  agreements  permits 
one  Member  to  tie  the  Senate  in 
almost  unremovable  knots.  By  adopt- 
ing a  rule  which  would  require  a  more 
substantial  minority  to  prevent  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  further  consid- 
eration of  pending  bUls  will  release  the 
Senate  from  this  kind  of  bondage.  It 
will.  I  hope,  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
the  Senate's  essential  business  in  an 
orderly  and  reasonably  expeditious 
manner. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  adopt  such 
a  rule,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to 
use  it.  Knowing  the  leadership  has 
this  course  of  action  available  will 
make  most  Individual  dissenting  Sena- 
tors amenable  to  regular  procedure 
and  reasonable  debate.  If  a  limitation 
agreement  does  become  necessary,  it  is 
most  likely  dissenting  Senators  will 
accept  the  traditional  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  by  which  much  of  the 
Senate's  business  is  now  dispatched. 

Making  this  procedure  available  only 
with  a  massive  premium  majority 
vote— 80  percent— and  much  larger 
than  the  vote  required  for  cloture,  will 
insure  its  use  only  when  the  condi- 
tions are  reasonable,  fair,  and  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  almost  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  three  resolutions  Intro- 
duced deal  with  more  familiar  matter. 
One  would  limit  debate  on  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  2  hours,  except  on  motions 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  rules. 

The  other  two  resolutions  deal  with 
efforts  to  improve  the  Senate's  ability 
to  insist  upon  germaneness  auid  rel- 
evancy under  appropriate  conditions. 


These  are  similar  to  recommendations 
made  by  the  Quayle  select  committee, 
and  contained  in  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  the  Democratic  leader. 
Senate  Byrd,  and  by  Senator  Stevens, 
and  others.  The  principal  difference  is 
that  on  appeals  from  rulings  by  the 
Chair  my  proposal  requires  a  premium 
majority  vote  of  two-thirds  to  overrule 
the  Chair  only  when  its  ruling  has 
been  that  an  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane or  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  I  l)elieve  the  changes 
proposed  in  my  resolutions  are  needed. 
I  believe  they  are  reasonable  and  fair 
to  all.  They  will  not  alter  the  basic  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Senate  between 
majority  and  minority,  between  lead- 
ers and  individual  Senators,  and  they 
will  not  reduce,  but  rather  I  believe 
enhance,  the  amount  of  serious  and 
constructive  debate  and  deliberation 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  consciously 
designed  the  Senate  to  be  more  delib- 
erative and  less  speedy  than  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  l)elieve  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  Senate  more  effective 
without  destroying  its  role  as  the 
slower,  more  deliberative  House  of 
Congress.  In  fact,  we  will  strengthen 
that  concept  and  that  role  by  making 
the  Senate  somewhat  more  able  to  do 
its  essential  business  without  excessive 
delay  brought  about  by  a  tiny  minori- 
ty of  its  membership. 

The  resolutions  I  am  submitting 
would  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  making  any  fundamental 
change  in  its  character  and  nature.  I 
hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  give  se- 
rious and  prompt  consideration  to 
them— report  them  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  them. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SUPERFUND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1985 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  51)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Eiiviron- 
mental  Response.  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  as  follows: 

S.  51,  the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1985,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  title  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 
"TITLE  II 
SEC  »1.  TAX  ON  PETROLEUM. 

(a)  Increase  ih  Tax.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "0.79  cent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"4.5  cents". 

(b)  Terminatioh  of  Tax.— 
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(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4611  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  TnuHWATioii.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  the  earlier 
of- 

"(1)  September  30.  1990,  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations,  rea- 
sonably estimates  that  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  received  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  section  and  sections  4661, 
4691.  and  4696  will  equal  16.470.000.000.". 

(c)  Erru.'iivx  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1985. 

8SC  m.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  CHEMI- 
CALS. 

(a)  INCRCASB  IN  Rate  or  Tax;  AoornoifAL 
Chemicals  Taxed.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  amount  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain chemicals)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  contained  in  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"In  the  case  of:  The  Ua  is  the  following 

amount  per  ton: 

Other    Organic    or    Inorganic    Sub- 
stances: 

Aceton $8.64 

Barium 0.81 

Bis  (2-ethylhexyl)  phthalate 8.64 

Carbon  tetrachloride 8.43 

Chlorobenzene 27.66 

Chloroform 25.93 

1,2-Dichloroethane „ 4.54 

Ethylbenzene 27.33 

Methylene  chloride 21.61 


"In  the  case  of:  The  tax  Is  the  foUowInc 

amount  per  ton: 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone 14.26 

Penttkchlorophenol 28.59 

Phenol 44.95 

1.1.2.2-Tetnu:hloroethane 6.05 

1, 1.2,2-Tetrachloroethene 21.18 

Trlchloroethylene 60.51 

1.1.1-Trlchloroethane 39.33 

Vlnylchlorlde 11.24 

(b)  INTLATION  AOJDSTMEirrS  IN  AMOUNT  OF 

Tax.— Section  4661  of  such  C<xle  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  InTLATION  ADJUSTMBITS  IN  AMOtTNT  OF 

Tax.— 

"(1)  In  gxnxxal.— In  the  caae  of  any  tax- 
able chemical  sold  In  a  calendar  year  after 
1985  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
under  sul)sectlon  (b)  increased  by  the  appli- 
cable inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  APPUCABLS  INTLATION  AOJT7STMKNT.— 

"(A)  In  onmiAL.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
chemical,  the  applicable  Inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  calendar  year  is  the  percent- 
age (If  any)  by  which- 

"(1)  the  applicable  price  Index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  applicable  price  index  for  1984. 

"(B)  An>LiCABLS  PRICK  INDEX.— Por  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
price  index  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  av- 
erage for  the  months  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year  of— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  organic  substances,  the 
producer  price  index  for  basic  organic 
chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  inorganic  substances, 
the  prcxlucer  price  index  for  basic  inorganic 
chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(3)  RotrNOiNc- If  any  increase  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple 
of  1  cent,  such  Increase  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  1  cent  (or  If  the  in- 
crease determined  under  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
multiple  of  M  of  1  cent,  such  Increase  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
1  cent).". 

"(c)  Exemption  por  Exports  op  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

"(1)  Section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Exemption  por  Exports  op  Taxable 
Chemicals.- 

"(1)  Tax-prxe  sales.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  section  4661  on  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  any  taxable  chemi- 
cal for  export,  or  for  resale  by  the  purchas- 
er to  a  second  purchaser  for  export. 

"(B)  Proop  op  export  required.- Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  4221(b)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Credit  or  refund  where  tax  paid.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  If— 

"(i)  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  taxabl:;  chemical,  and 

"(11)  such  chemical  was  exported  by  any 
person.  Credit  or  refund  (without  Interest) 
of  such  tax  shall  be  allowed  or  made  to  the 
person  who  paid  such  tax. 

"(B)  CoNDirroN  to  allo'-vance.- No  credit 
or  refund  shall  be  allowed  or  made  under 


subparagraph   (A)  unless  the  person  who 
paid  the  tax  establishes  that  he- 
'd) has  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  person  who  ex 
ported  the  taxable  chemical,  or 

"(ii)  has  obtained  the  written  consent  of 
such  exporter  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit 
or  the  making  of  the  refund. 

"(3)  Regulations.— The  SecretJiry  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4662(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  refund  or  credit  for 
certtUn  uses)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  sale  of  which  by 
such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  a  taxable  chemical",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion on  the  other  substance  manufactured 
or  produced"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Imposed  by  such  section  on  the  other  sub- 
stance manufactured  or  produced  (or  which 
would  have  been  imposed  by  such  section  on 
such  other  substance  but  for  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section)". 

(d)  Exemption  for  Substances  Used  in 
THE  Production  of  Animal  Peed.— 

(1)  In  GENERA! Subsection  (b)  of  section 

4662  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definitions  and  special  rules 
with  respect  to  the  tax  on  certain  chemi- 
cals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  paragraph: 

"(7)  Substances  used  in  the  production 
OP  animal  peed.- 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  sulfuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  ammo- 
nia, or  methane  used  to  produce  ammonia, 
which  is  a  qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section 
4661(a). 

"(B)  Qualified  animal  feed  sitbstance.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied animal  feed  substance'  means  any  sub- 
stance— 

"(1)  used  in  a  qualified  animal  feed  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer, 

"(11)  sold  for  use  by  any  purchaser  in  a 
qualified  animal  feed  use,  or 

"(ill)  sold  for  resale  by  any  purchaser  for 
use,  or  resale  for  ultimate  use,  in  a  qualified 
animal  feed  use. 

"(C)  Qualified  animal  feed  use.— The 
term  qualified  animal  feed  use  means  any 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
animal  feed  or  animal  feed  supplements,  or 
of  ingredients  usecf  in  animal  feed  or  animal 
feed  supplements. 

"(O)  Taxation  of  nonqualified  sale  or 
USE.— Por  purposes  of  section  4661(a),  if  no 
tax  was  imposed  by  such  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  chemical  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  first  person  who  sells  or  uses 
such  chemical  other  than  In  a  sale  or  use  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated 
as  the  manufacturer  of  such  chemical.". 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  for  substances  used 

IN  THE  production  OF  ANIMAL  FEED.— SubseC- 

tion  (d)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  refunds  and  credits  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  certain  chemicals)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Use  in  the  production  of  animal 
PEED.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  if— 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  or  methane  used 
to  produce  ammonia,  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (d)(7),  and 


"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance  as  a 
qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  subsection  (b)(7)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  (without  Interest)  to 
such  person  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  an  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section.". 

"(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1.  1985. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

environmental  toxics  tax 

SEC.  2*3.  Tu  on  Huardoiu  PolluUnU. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter   E— Tax   on   the   Release  of 

Hazardous  Substances  and  Disposal  of 

Hazardous  Wastes. 
"Section  4691.  Imposition  of  Tax. 
"Section  4692.  Definitions. 
"'Section  4693.  Records.  Statements  and  Re- 
turns. 
-SEC.  w>\.  imposition  of  tax. 

"(a)  General  Rule— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on— 

"(1)  the  release  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, and 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  a  hazardous  waste  for 
disposal  at  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facili- 
ty. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  following: 

"(1)  $150  for  each  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
which  is  disposed  of  by  landfill,  surface  im- 
poundment or  in  waste  piles: 

"  (2)  $75  for  each  ton  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance released  in  compliance  with  a  feder- 
ally permitted  release; 

"(3)  S150  for  each  ton  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance released  in  any  other  way. 

"(c)  Alternative  Computation  of  Tax.— 
Under  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  or  hazardous  substance 
handling  facility  can  establish  the  amount 
of  water  of  the  hazardous  waste  or  sub- 
stance deposited  or  released,  then  such 
owner  or  operator  may  elect  to  pay,  in  lieu 
of  the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
under  this  section,  a  tax  reduced  by  the 
weight  of  water. 

"(d)  Exclusion  for  Certain  Wastes.— No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  on 
any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  disposal  of  wastes  which  are,  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
exempt  from  regulation  as  a  hazardous 
waste  under  Section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  In  the  event  that  any  such 
waste  is  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  fol- 
lowing studies  as  required  under  section 
8002  of  such  Act,  to  pose  a  potential  danger 
to  human  health  and  environment,  and  the 
Administrtor  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  promulgates  regulations  for  the 
disposal  of  such  waste,  then  the  Administra- 
tor shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, along  with  such  regulations,  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Imposing  a  tax,  if  any,  on 
the  distKisal  or  long-term  storage  of  such 
waste.  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  such  waste  only  when  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(2)  The  disposal  of— 
"(A)   any   waste   by   any   person   in   the 
course  of  carrying  out  any  removal  or  reme- 
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dial  action  under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  if  such  disposal  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by 
the  Administmtor  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  the  State,  or 

"(B)  any  waste  removed  from  any  facility 
listed  on  the  National  Priorities  List  (NPL). 

"(e)  Liability  for  the  Tax.— The  Tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facility  or  hazardous  sub- 
stance handling  or  treatment  facility  at 
which  the  hazardous  waste  is  disposed  of  or 
released. 

"(f)  Credit  for  Prior  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— A  credit  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  computation  of  any  tax  due  under 
this  section  on  the  disposal  of  a  hazardous 
waste  for  any  tax  previously  paid  under  this 
section  by  the  disposer  on  the  long-term 
storage  of  such  hazardous  waste. 

"(2)  Long-term  storage.— In  the  event 
that  a  person  who  has  paid  a  tax  under  this 
section  on  the  long-term  storage  of  a  haz- 
ardous waste  causes  such  hazardous  waste 
to  be  delivered  to  and  received  by  another 
person  who  is  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility, 
then  such  person  who  paid  the  tax  on  the 
long-term  storage  shall  be  allowed  a  credit 
for  such  tax  in  the  computation  of  any  tax 
subsequently  due  on  the  long-term  storage 
or  disposal  of  a  hazardous  waste. 

"(3)  Special  rule  of  fungible  waste.— Por 
purposes  of  determining  any  credit  allow- 
ances for  fungible  waste  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  last  of  such  waste  placed 
in  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  storage  facili- 
ty shall  be  the  first  to  be  removed  from 
such  facility. 

"(g)  PRA(rnoNAL  PART  OP  TON.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton,  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a  whole 
ton. 

"(h)  Prospbcttve  Application  op  Tax.— 
Any  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  hazardous  waste  which  is  re- 
ceived for  dlsp>osal  or  hazardous  substances 
received  for  release  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

-Sec  4«tM>(naHioas. 

"(a)  DspmiTiOHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Disposal.- The  term  'disposal'  means 
the  discharge,  deposit,  injection,  dumping  or 
placing  of  any  hazardous  waste  into  or  on 
any  land,  air  or  water  so  that  such  hazard- 
ous waste  may  enter  the  environment. 

"(2)  Waste  pile.— The  term  waste  pile'  is 
a  quantity  of  hazardous  waste  heaped  to- 
gether as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(3)  Surface  impoundment.— The  term 
"surface  impoundment'  is  an  impoundment 
in  which  quantities  of  hazardous  wastes  are 
collected  as  a  means  of  storage  as  defined 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  pursuant  to  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Aa. 

"(4)  Hazardous  waste  disposal  facility.— 
The  term  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility' 
means  any  disposal  facility  with  respect  to 
which  a  permit  is  issued  or  interim  status 
accorded  under  section  3005  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlst>osal  Act. 

"(5)  Hazardous  waste.— The  term  hazard- 
ous waste'  means  any  waste: 


"(A)  identified  or  listed  under  section  3001 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  other  than 
waste  the  regtilation  of  which  has  been  sus- 
pended by  Act  of  Congress,  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  recording  or  record- 
keeping requirements  of  section  3002  and 
3004  of  such  Act. 

"(6)  Ton.— The  term  'ton'  means  2000 
pounds. 

"(7)  Receift.— The  term  'receipt'  means 
the  act  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  quali- 
fied hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  by 
which  such  owner  or  operator,  at  an  offsite 
facility,  signs,  or  is  required  by  regulation  to 
sign,  the  manifest  or  shipping  paper  accom- 
panying the  hazardous  waste,  or  at  an 
onsite  facility,  enters,  or  is  required  to  do  so 
by  regulation,  the  description  and  quantity 
of  the  hazardous  waste  in  the  qualified  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  facility  operating 
record. 

"(8)  the  terms  'release',  'hazardous  sub- 
stance", and  'environment'  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980. 

-Sec  4Cn.  Record!.  SulemenU.  and  ReUuiH. 

"EXrery  person  who  disposes  of,  or  stores 
hazardous  wastes  for  one  year  or  more  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  subchapter  shall 
keep  records,  render  such  statements,  make 
such  returns,  and  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
to  ensure  proper  assessment,  payment,  and 
c»llection  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
4691.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  assure  that  records,  state- 
ments, and  returns  required  to  be  kept,  ren- 
dered, and  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  the 
reports  required  to  t)e  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  require  any  person 
who  generates,  transports,  disposes  of,  or 
stores  hazardous  wastes,  for  one  year  or 
more,  or  who  releases  hazardous  substances, 
and  who  is  required  to  maintJLin  records 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  CJlean  Water 
Act,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act.  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  or  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  to  submit  copies  of 
such  reports  available  to  the  Secretary  as 
required.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  Disposal  of  Haz- 
ardous Waste  or  Release  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances.". 

(2)  Section  221(b)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  a 
comma  and  "and",  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows: 

"(P)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.". 

(c)  Study.- 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  January  1, 
1987,  and  annually  thereafter  through  1989, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  amount  of  rev- 
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enues  being  collected  in  accordance  with 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  38  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  any.  for  changes  in  the  tax  Imposed 
under  such  subchapter  in  order  to— 

(A)  raise  an  amount  of  revenue  equivalent 
to  the  anticipated  amount  of  revenue  from 
the  tax  originaUy  imposed  under  such  sub- 
chapter. 

(B)  assure  that  the  tax  is  discouraging  the 
release  of  hazardous  substances  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally unsound  manner,  and 

(C)  assure  that  the  tax  is  being  collected 
with  maximum  administrative  feasibility. 

(2)  AODITION  or  CERTAIN  SUBSTANCKS.— The 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  study, 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  whether  re- 
leases of  the  following  should  be  subject  to 
tax  under  subchapter  D  of  chapter  38  of 
such  Code: 

(A)  Pesticides  identified  for  a  rebuttable 
presumption  against  registration  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

(B)  Chemicals  which,  according  to  the 
International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer,  have  substantial  evidence  of  car- 
cinogenicity. 

(d)  Ettbctivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1986. 

CORl>ORATE  TAX  OH  HCT  RECEIITS 
Sec.  IM.  Corporate  Tu  on  .N«  RMcipU. 

(a)  III  General.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter 

"Subchapter  E— Tax  oh  Cori>orate  Net 
Profits 
"Sec.  4696.  Environmental  Net  Profits  Tax 
"(a)    Geheral    Rmi.— There    is 
hereby  imposed  on  each  cor- 
poration a  tax  equal  to  .014 
percent  of  the  taxable  net  re- 
ceipts of  such  corporation  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Taxable  Net  Receipts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'taxable  net 
receipts'  means  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer  for 
any  taxable  year  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  costs  of  goods  sold  by  the  taxpay- 
er for  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(U)  $75,000,000. 

"(2)  Aggregation  op  controlled  groups.- 

"(A)  In  general.— FH)r  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Other  GROtrps  under  common  con- 
trol.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  apply  to  trades  or  busi- 
nesses (whether  or  not  incorporated)  which 
are  under  common  control. 

"(C)  Controlled  group  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  lS63(a), 
except  that— 

"(i)  'more  than  30  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(a)(1),  and 

"(ii)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aK4)  and 
(e)<3)(C)  of  section  1563. 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
NizATioNs.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  taxable  net  receipts  shall  be  comput- 


ed only  by  reference  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  512)  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  Termination.- No  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed under  this  section  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1990.". 

(b)  Allocation  of  Revenues  to  Trust 
Fund.— Section  221(b)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive. Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  as  amended 
by  part  III,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  the  amounts  received  In  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  4696  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  E— Tax  on  Corpokati  Nrr 
Profits". 

(d)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985. 

STUDY  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  CHEMICALS 
Sec.  20S.  Study  on  Imported  OcriTBtlvcL 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  (A)  the  economic  effects 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  (B)  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  imported  derivative  of  substances  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661.  Such 
study  shall  develop  the  methodology  for  se- 
lecting the  list  of  substances  and  shall  list 
the  substances  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  tax  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
their  corresponding  item  numbers  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  U.S.  International  Trade  Conunis- 
sion  should  conduct  a  study  on  (A)  the  trade 
effects  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4661 
with  and  without  the  tax  on  derivatives:  and 
(B)  the  means  of  making  such  a  tax  on  de- 
rivatives compatible  with  current  interna- 
tional trade  agreements. 

(1)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tteasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  the  list  of  sub- 
stances (and  corresponding  item  numbers  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States) 
prepared  as  part  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)(1).  Not  later  than  June 
1,  1985,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  the  report  on  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)(1). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  its  report  on 
the  study  conducted  under  (aK2)  within 
four  months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury's  list  of  substances 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (1),  but  not 
before  June  1.  1985. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  I  submitted  sm  amendment 
that  added  a  tax  title  to  S.  51,  the  Su- 
perfund  Improvement  Act  of  1985. 
Two  pages  of  text  were  inadvertently 
dropped  from  the  amendment. 

I  am  today  submitting  a  new  amend- 
ment which  contains  the  omitted  text 
and  is  thus  merely  a  corrected  version 
of  the  amendment  Introduced  earlier. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  corrected  amendment  be 
printed. 


level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  280.* 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Thursday,  January  24,  1985,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301,  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  minority  leader,  on  recommenda- 
tions regarding  changes  to  Senate 
rules  and  the  Senate  committee 
system. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  extension  No. 
40278. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE 
BUDGErr 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

This  report  summarizes  the  1985 
current  levels  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  as  the  99th  Con- 
gress begins  its  first  session. 

The  material  follows: 
Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Status  of  'the  Fiscal  Yeah  1985 
Congressional  Budget.  Adopted  in  House 
cohcnjrrent  resolution  280— reflecting 
Completed  Action  as  of  January  8. 1985 
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BUDGET  authority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$6,321  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  280  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  280 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 


THE  BOMBING  ARRESTS 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  January  19,  1985,  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  arrested  three 
men  in  connection  with  the  bombing 
of  eight  abortion  clinics  and  related 
facilities  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  areas.  There 
was  a  lot  of  publicity,  a  lot  of  priase 
for  the  fine  investigative  work  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  ATF. 

That  praise  is  highly  appropriate— 
the  investigation  was  brilliantly  con- 
ducted by  this  very  experienced  su- 
perbly equipped  law  enforcement 
agency. 

However,  such  praise  is  not  some- 
thing that  ATF  is  used  to.  Although 
recognized  for  many  years  by  the  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  community  as 
the  premiere  bombing  and  arson  inves- 
tigators in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  ppblic  knows  little  of  its  skills  and 
its  successes.  Until  the  outcry  attend- 
ant to  the  clinic  bombings,  the  media 
has  largely  chosen  to  ignore  ATF's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

In  the  area  of  bombing  and  arson  in- 
vestigation, ATF  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
domestic  rapid  deployment  force. 
With  its  crack  national  response  teams 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
country,  ATF  is  always  ready  to  antici- 
pate or  react  to  such  mindless,  coward- 
ly crimes  of  violence. 

In  1984.  ATF  investigated  in  excess 
of  1,500  bombing  and  arson  incidents 
nationwide.  In  such  investigations, 
ATF  enjoys  a  solution  rate  far  superi- 
or to  that  of  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  this  land. 

Nor  is  ATF's  skill  limited  to  explo- 
sives crimes.  In  its  other  major  juris- 
dictional areas— alcohol  excise  tax, 
firearms  regulation,  and  interstate  cig- 
arette smuggling,  to  name  a  few— ATF 
is  more  than  just  good,  it  is  the  best.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  praising 
ATF's     efforts     be     printed     in     the 

RECORI). 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22.  1985] 
The  Bombing  Arrests 

They  may  not  be  as  well  known  as  the 
FBI  or  as  frequently  the  subject  of  myth 
and  movies,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  They  are  the  explo- 
sives experts  of  the  federal  law-enforcement 
agencies,  and  they  have  had  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  the  abortion-clinic 
bombing  cases.  In  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  they  have  solved  an  impressive  20  of 
the  31  crimes;  some  of  those  convicted  are 
already  serving  prison  terms  as  long  as  20 
years. 

Arrests  made  over  the  weekend  involve 
eight  bombings  in  Washington,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  cases  were  solved  not  by 


tips,  confessions  or  informers  but  by  classic 
and  difficult  police  work.  A  single  finger- 
print on  a  piece  of  tape  used  in  a  bomb  and 
a  hair  on  another  were  starting  points. 
Bureau  agents  then  traced  all  local  sales  of 
chemicals  and  carbon  dioxide  cylinders. 
They  compared  handwriting  samples  on  re- 
ceipts and  worked  with  sales  clerks  to  devel- 
op a  composite  drawing  of  one  of  the  sus- 
pects. Little  by  little,  through  hard  work 
and  brainpower,  they  built  a  case  based  on 
physical  evidence. 

Federal  officials  have  maintained  all  along 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  nationwide 
conspiracy  In  these  cases,  and  the  bureau  di- 
rector. Stephen  Hlggins,  reiterated  that  po- 
sition Saturday.  Arrests  and  convictions  ob- 
tained so  far  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
small  grouEts  of  fanatics  in  separate  geo- 
graphic areas  are  responsible  for  the  bomb- 
ings. Lawyers  at  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union— whose  Washington  office  was 
bombed— have  expressed  agreement  with 
FBI  Director  William  Webster,  who  refused, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  to  take  over 
the  investigation  of  these  cases  and  to  ele- 
vate them  to  the  status  of  a  national  con- 
spiracy. 

It  is  always  wise  to  think  twice  before 
characterizing  crimes  as  acts  of  a  national 
terrorist  operations,  for  broad  inquiries  in 
politically  sensitive  areas  run  the  risk  of 
going  beyond  the  specific  acts  of  violence 
that  break  the  law.  The  fine  work  of  the 
bureau  in  finding  particular  individuals  and 
charging  them  with  specific  crimes  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  good  criminal  Investi- 
gators don't  need  broad  theories  and  sweep- 
ing powers  to  find  the  bombers.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  Ukrainian  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  67th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence.  On  this 
day  of  celebration,  I  applaud  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom,  human  rights,  and  national 
independence. 

Although  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  endured  only  3  years  after 
the  January  22,  1918,  declaration  of 
freedom,  the  Ukrainian  love  of  free- 
dom has  not  been  diminished.  It  is  as 
prevalent  in  the  hearts  of  Ukrainians 
today  as  it  was  before  the  Soviet  take- 
over in  1921.  Over  the  past  67  years, 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
almost  insurmotmtable  deprivation 
and  degradation,  yet  the  Soviet  re- 
gime's efforts  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian 
people  of  their  Identity,  culture,  and 
religious  traditions  have  not  extin- 
guished the  strong  Ukrainian  spirit. 

Although  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  Ukrainian  people  are  many,  the 
Soviet-induced  famine  of  1932  is  one 
that  deserves  our  attention.  The  world 
knows  little  about  this  catastrophe, 
but  only  one  recorded  famine  has 
claimed  more  lives.  What  makes  this 
famine  unique  is  not  its  magnitude, 
but  the  fact  that  it  resulted  from  man- 
tn&dc  C&11S6S 

The  Soviet  Union,  led  by  Stalin,  arti- 
ficially created  this  famine  to  crush 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  break  their 


independent  spirit  and  strong  sense  of 
nationalism.  The  Soviets  seized  and 
exported  the  bulk  of  the  Ulcrainian 
grain  crop  of  1932-33  and  even  estab- 
lished border  patrols  to  prevent  food 
from  coming  into  the  Ukraine.  These 
actions  led  to  mass  starvation  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  taken 
great  pains  to  conceal.  To  this  day.  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  to  deny 
that  this  tragedy  ever  took  place.  It  is 
my  sincere  desire  that  the  legislation 
passed  by  this  body  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  98th  Congress  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  this  famine  will  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  those  who  died 
by  giving  this  forgotten  holocaust  a 
secure  place  in  history. 

Even  today,  citizens  of  the  Ukraine 
are  subject  to  persecution  in  their 
quest  for  freedom  and  himian  dignity. 
All  35  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
have  been  arrested,  deported,  or  have 
died  in  forced  labor  camps.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stamp  out  religious  expres- 
sion, numerous  churches  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  clergy  operates 
under  constant  fear  of  repression. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  Ukraine,  their 
national  spirit  thrives.  They  are  a 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  their  powerful  adversary.  We,  as  a 
Nation,  must  not  forget  oiu-  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  on  this  day  of  recog- 
nition, let  us  rededi(»te  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  we  support 
those  who  are  now  speaking  out 
against  oppression.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  praising  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  speaking  out 
against  the  deplorable  human  rights 
violations  inflicted  on  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.* 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
Ukraine.  The  North  Dakota  branch  of 
the  Ultrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc.  [UCCA]  has  been  very 
active  in  working  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  North  Dakota  UCCA  marking  this 
occasion. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Andrews.  On  January  22 
Ukrainian  people  in  the  free  world  will  cele- 
brate the  67th  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  Ukraine.  ThSs  proc- 
lamation was  made  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  on  January  22.  1918. 

Following  this  declaration,  the  sovereign 
state  of  Ukraine  struggled  for  three  years 
against  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  They  suc- 
cumbed to  the  aggressor  who  established  in 
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Ukraine  a  communist  government  Imown  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  the  Communist  rule,  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  annihilated.  In  1983. 
UXrainians  in  the  free  world  called  atten- 
tion to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  man- 
made  famine  which  caused  the  death  of 
seven  million  Ukrainians.  Today,  churches 
In  Ukraine  are  still  closed  or  destroyed,  the 
clergy  and  faithful  presecuted.  All  aspects 
of  Ukrainian  life  are  controlled  and  directed 
by  Moscow. 

Arrests,  trials,  convictions  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation",  have  been  made. 
Unfair  trials  and  harsh  sentences  have  been 
given  to  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Accord  Monitoring  Groups.  Extended  prison 
terms  are  now  being  given  to  anyone  who 
dares  to  speak. 

Ukraine  cannot  accept  cruel  foreign  domi- 
nation. Russification  of  her  language  and 
her  youth,  the  dissipation  of  her  culture,  de- 
struction of  her  religion  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  country. 

Each  year  in  this  great  country  of  the 
United  States,  from  coast  to  coast.  January 
22  is  proclaimed  as  Ukrainian  Indep>endence 
Day.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  faith  and 
justice  that  America  gives  moral  support  to 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  thank  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  their  support  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  continued  struggle  of  human 
rights. 

Sincerly. 

BOHDAM  MaKAKUK. 

President,  UCCA  State 
Branch  of  North  Dakota.m 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  is  an  important  day.  It  was  on  this 
day.  in  1918,  that  the  Ukraine  was  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  Not  enough  people  re- 
member that  the  Ukraine  was  once  a 
free  state,  perhaps  because  it  existed 
only  a  few  short  years  before  the 
Soviet  takeover  in  1922.  Nevertheless, 
the  Ukrainian  struggle  for  independ- 
ence is  a  story  which  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  everyone  as  a  symbol  of 
the  ongoing  quest  for  the  freedom  of 
all  peoples. 

Over  the  67  years  that  have  elapsed, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  employed  large- 
scale  campaigns  of  repression  and  per- 
secution in  an  attempt  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  independence  within  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  They 
have  endured  incredible  hardships  and 
cruelties  ranging  from  the  famine 
brought  about  by  Soviet  farm  collec- 
tivization, which  claimed  millions  of 
lives,  to  the  Russification  of  their 
schools  which  now  teach  their  chil- 
dren Marxist/Leninist  doctrines.  Their 
churches  have  been  outlawed  and 
their  leaders  exiled  and  regularly  de- 
nounced by  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  determined  will 
of  the  Ukrainians  that  their  independ- 
ence movement  has  survived.  The 
Ukrainian  people's  unique  culture  and 
traditions  spring  from  an  enduring  na- 
tional pride.  Ukrainian  independence 
is  alive  and  well  within  the  hearts  and 


minds  of  all  freedom-loving  individ- 
uals. 

Today,  Ukrainians  who  live  under 
Soviet  hegemony  must  struggle  to 
maintain  their  cultural  and  political 
identity.  Because  of  the  bravery  and 
dedication  of  people  like  the  Ukraini- 
ans, the  cause  of  human  rights  will 
continue  to  be  carried  forward.  On 
this  day,  I  am  proud  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Ukraine  who.  at  great  personal  danger 
and  sacrifice,  maintain  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  dignity.  On  this  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  a  great 
nation,  our  hearts  must  turn  to  the 
hope  that  one  day  the  Ukrainian 
people  will  again  be  able  to  celebrate 
this  day  in  the  fullness  of  their  nation- 
al heritage.* 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  IN  UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  note  the  67th  Anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence  in 
Ukraine. 

Although  the  Communist  overthrow 
in  1921  sought  to  extinguish  the  flame 
of  freedom,  that  flame  still  bums  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Ukrainians,  all 
Ukrainian  Americans,  and  people  ev- 
erywhere who  cherish  liberty.  Indeed, 
we  must  rise  to  combat  infringement 
of  human  rights  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  occurs.  Apathy  and  silence  are 
friends  only  to  tyranny. 

We  are  proud  to  again  recognize  the 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence declaration.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  saddened  by  the  present 
day  reality  that  reflects  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  such  independence.  We  see 
discouraging  attempts  to  deprive  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  their  culture  and  tradition.  We  see 
unjustifiably  harsh  treatment.  We  see 
lengthy  prison  sentences  ordered  for 
the  mere  espousal  of  the  same  demo- 
cratic tenets  we  hold  sacred. 

Let  us  stand  today  in  solidarity  with 
the  Ukrainian  American  Congress  and 
Ukrainians  everywhere— their  struggle 
is  our  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle  that 
permeates  the  globe  from  the  appall- 
ing apartheid  policies  of  South  Africa 
to  Soviet  encroachments  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  We  must  continue  to  speak, 
and  whenever  possible  we  must  act. 
History  has  already  revealed  the  con- 
sequences of  passivity  and  silence.  The 
flame  of  freedom  must  continue  to 
bum.« 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  mark  the  67th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  Ukraine:  the 
declaration  of  the  independent 
Ukrainian  state. 

In  commemorating  this  historic 
event,  we  express  our  solidarity  with 


the  people  of  the  Ukraine  as  they  con- 
tinue their  courageous  protest  of 
Soviet  rule  and  oppression  in  their 
country. 

From  January  22.  1918  until  the 
Russian  Commimlst  takeover  in  1921. 
the  Independent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  and  its  Institutions  were  de- 
fended gallantly  by  its  citizens.  A  cen- 
tral coimcU.  which  became  the  center 
of  the  Ukrainian  liberation  movement, 
was  established  in  Kiev.  It  organized 
the  Ukrainian  National  Army,  estab- 
lished Ukrainian  schools,  introduced 
Ukrainian  administrative  and  judicial 
systems,  and  prepared  a  Ukrainian 
constituent  assembly.  By  these  ac- 
tions, the  council  established  a  full- 
fledged  independent  state:  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  30.  1982. 
the  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukraini- 
ans submitted  to  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  United  Nations,  His  Excellen- 
cy Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  "Memo- 
randum" which  outlined  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  under  Soviet 
Russian  occupation.  Atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviets  against  the 
Ukrainians  include: 

Genocide,  or  the  physical  destruction  of 
millions  of  Ukrainians  through  the  enforced 
process  of  collectivization  (1921-1931):  man- 
made  famine  (1921-1933);  indiscriminate 
executions  of  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  Ukrainians  in  the  1930s,  and  the 
willful  and  deliberate  killings  of  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  underground  resistance 
movement  in  the  1940s  and  their  families; 

Ethnocide.  through  the  systematic  russifi- 
cation of  the  Ukrainian  language  and  educa- 
tional system,  and  obliteration  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  identity: 

Suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  dis- 
tortion of  Ukrainian  history  and  literature; 

"Liquidation"  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  (1937-1938)  and  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  (1945-1946)  through  ar- 
rests, deportations  and  executions  of  their 
hierarchs.  thousands  of  priests,  monks  and 
nuns  and  church  lay  leaders,  and  through 
confiscation  of  church  properties  and  the 
closing  down  of  the  church  as  an  estab- 
lished organization: 

Economic  exploitation  of  Ukraine's  natu- 
ral resouces  for  the  utilization  of  Moscow's 
totalitarian  expansion  and  aggrandizement; 

Destruction  of  the  political  structure  (po- 
litical parties,  blocs  and  coalitions)  of  the 
Ukrainian  people; 

Violations  of  national  and  human  rights 
on  a  gigantic  scale. 

As  with  all  of  the  world's  "captive 
nations,"  Ukraine,  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism, 
continues  to  endure  Soviet  efforts  to 
eliminate  its  national  identity,  culture 
and  religious  traditions. 

Although  the  independent  republic 
survived  only  3  years,  the  Ukrainian 
spirit  of  freedom  has  not  been 
quenched.  Today,  it  is  as  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  Ukrainians  as  it  was  in  1918. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  those 
who  fought  to  establish  and  defend 
the  independent  republic  of  the 
Ukraine,  let  us  recommit  ourselves  to 
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speaking  out  in  solidarity  with  those 
who  continue  to  fight  for  the  human 
rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  And.  to 
those  enduring  unjust  punishment  for 
their  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, we  renew  our  pledge  to  seek 
Soviet  compliance  with  international 
treaty  commitments  to  honor  the 
human  rights  of  all  people.* 


IRS  WAIVES  PENALTIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  I  circulated  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  expressing  my 
Intention  to  introduce  legislation  early 
this  week  which  would  provide  a  one- 
time waiver  for  taxable  year  1984  pen- 
alties, and  the  interest  on  penalties, 
associated  with  an  individual's  under- 
payment of  estimated  tax  as  the  result 
of  the  newly  imposed  Social  Security 
and  Tier  I  Railroad  Retirement  bene- 
fit taxation  provisions.  This  legislation 
represented  a  change  in  tax  policy 
which  was  urgently  needed  to  protect 
Social  Security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment beneficiaries  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  part  of  the  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing Amendments  of  1983,  a  provi- 
sion was  included  which  requires  that 
a  portion  of  Social  Security  and  Tier  I 
Railroad  Retirement  benefits  be  in- 
cluded in  taxable  income  for  taxpayers 
whose  adjusted  gross  incomes,  com- 
bined with  50  percent  of  their  bene- 
fits, exceeds  a  base  amount  of  $25,000 
($32,000  for  couples).  This  provision 
caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and 
continues  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion among  Social  Security  and  rail- 
road retirement  beneficiaries.  The 
problenxs  associated  with  the  provision 
have  been  made  even  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  fact  that  prior  to  this 
month— a  full  20  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation— the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  did  not  official- 
ly alert  all  beneficiaries  to  their  poten- 
tial tax  liability.  It  is  my  t)elief  that 
many  senior  Americans,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  will  be  found  to 
have  underpaid  the  estimated  taxes 
and  would  therefore  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties on  the  underpayment. 

Early  last  week,  officials  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  stated  they 
had  no  authority  to  grant  a  waiver  on 
the  penalties  associated  with  an  indi- 
vidual's underpayment  of  estimated 
tax  as  the  result  of  the  newly  imposed 
taxation  provisions.  However,  late  last 
Wednesday,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  a  news  release  which 
represented  a  change  in  that  policy.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Service  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  not  assess  estimat- 
ed tax  penalties  in  the  case  of  any  esti- 
mated tax  underpayment  attributable 
to  taxable  Social  Security  benefits. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 


tion I  had  planned  to  introduce  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

I  thank  my  many  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
legislation  I  had  planned  to  introduce 
and  express  my  great  pleasure  at  the 
recent  IRS  announcement.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  IRS  news  release  on 
the  subject  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  release  follows: 

Department  op  the  TREAStiKY, 

IlTTERMAL  REVENUE  SERVICE. 

Washington,  DC,  January  16,  19SS. 
News  Release 

Washington.— The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  today  announced  that  in  the  case  of 
any  estimated  tax  underpajrment  attributa- 
ble to  taxable  social  security  benefits.  It  wUl 
not  assess  estimated  tax  penalties. 

Generally,  taxpayers  with  income  not  sub- 
ject to  income  tax  withholding  are  required 
to  pay  their  tax  in  quarterly  installments. 
Taxpayers  who  fail  to  make  the  required 
quarterly  payments  are  assessed  a  penalty. 

A  provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
gives  the  IRS  authority  to  waive  the  under- 
payment penalty  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances. Since  1984  is  the  first  year  for 
taxing  social  security  benefits  and  many  re- 
cipients were  unaware  that  the  taxable  por- 
tion had  to  be  considered  in  making  estimat- 
ed tax  payments,  the  IRS  has  determined 
that  imposing  the  penalty  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate under  these  circumstances. 

However,  the  IRS  emphasized  that  the 
penalty  will  be  assessed  for  taxpayers  that 
failed  to  make  the  required  estimated  tax 
payments  on  other  sources  of  income. 

Tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefits  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.* 


THE  ACID  RAIN  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1985 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  52,  the  Acid 
Rain  Control  Act  of  1985,  and  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Staffori),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enviroimient  and  Public 
Works,  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Acid  rain  is  a  growing  concern  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  not  only  for  its 
detrimental  effects  on  aquatic  chemis- 
try and  life,  but  also  for  the  increasing 
appearance  of  problems  with  our  for- 
ests, crops,  and  even  our  drinking 
water. 

As  I  regularly  visit  the  beautiful  Adi- 
rondack region,  I  have  been  particular- 
ly concerned  over  the  damage  in  that 
area.  As  a  rule,  the  Adirondack  lakes 
do  not  have  enough  natural  buffering 
capacity  to  neutralize  the  detrimental 
effects  of  acid  rain.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  damage  to  the  forests  and 
the  loss  of  sport  fisheries  has  cost  the 
region  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  tour- 
ism. 

Although  scientists  speak  in  cau- 
tious words,  it  is  clear  that  acid  rain  is 
a  growing  disaster.  It  has  even  scarred 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe,  as 
some  would  propose,  that  we  should 
simply  study  this  problem  over  and 
over   before   taking   action.    Without 


prompt  action,  this  problem  will  grow. 
A  lake  can  take  only  so  much  acid; 
after  a  point,  it  may  lose  its  fish  and 
plant  life  forever.  Some  of  our  lakes 
have  passed  that  point,  while  others 
are  drawing  dangerously  close.  Once 
acid  rain  has  laid  waste  to  a  forest,  it 
takes  decades  for  the  trees  to  grow 
back. 

Worse  yet,  acid  rain  may  do  harm  we 
are  only  starting  to  understand.  If 
enough  acid  gets  into  a  reservoir,  it 
might  release  aluminum  and  mercury 
from  the  bottom,  with  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  drinking  water  supplies. 
Acid  might  also  leak  lead  from  the 
pipes  in  water  delivery  systems.  The 
health  effects  are  still  unknown,  but 
the  possibilities  are  disturbing. 

The  single  greatest  source  of  acid 
precipitation  is  believed  to  be  sulfur  in 
coal  burned  by  electric  utilities.  Na- 
tionaUy.  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
are  running  at  about  25  million  tons 
per  year. 

S.  52  would  require  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  to  be  reduced  by  10  million 
tons  per  year  by  1994.  For  this  reason. 
I  support  S.  52.  However,  I  do  so  with 
one  reservation.  S.  52  contains  a  provi- 
sion establishing  a  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  system  of  fees  on  the  gen- 
eration of  electrical  energy  to  finance 
the  proposed  emissions  reductions.  I 
believe  that  any  fees  to  finance  these 
reductions  should  be  based  on  the 
level  of  emissions,  not  the  level  of  pro- 
duction. The  message  is  simple:  We 
have  to  cut  down  on  the  air  pollution 
that  causes  acid  rain— and  we  have  to 
make  the  polluters  pay.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  include  in  S.  52  a 
study  of  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing these  reductions. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  acid  rain. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  New 
Yorkers  who  have  contacted  me  on 
this  issue  have  indicated  that  they 
support  strong  acid  rain  legislation- 
even  If  it  means  slightly  higher  utility 
bills.  They  do  not  want  to  see  Con- 
gress delay  action  through  more  hear- 
ings. They  do  not  want  to  see  Congress 
delay  action  through  more  discussions. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  us  authorize 
more  studies  which  do  nothing  to  ac- 
tually accomplish  a  reduction  in  emis- 
sions. They  want  a  solid,  strong  acid 
rain  control  program,  and  they  want  it 
now.* 


POVERTY  AND  WELFARE 

*  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  CATO  Institute  held  a 
policy  forum  at  its  Washington  head- 
quarters which  featured  Charles 
Murray  as  speaker.  Mr.  Murray  re- 
marked on  current  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in 
this  country.  In  his  discussion  of  our 
social  policy,  and  in  greater  depth  in 
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his  recent  book  entitled  "Losing 
Ground:  American  Social  Policy,  1950- 
1980,"  Mr.  Murray  offers  new  ways  in 
which  to  think  about  resolving  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  welfare  trans- 
fers which  face  our  country  today.  I 
believe  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  are  very 
timely  and  of  great  Import  as  we  begin 
our  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget.  It  is  my  great  hope  that 
his  remarks  will  be  read  carefully  by 
my  colleagues  and  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  that  these  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow. 
PovKRTY  Ain>  Weltaxk:  Akk  We  Losiifc 
Ghoowd? 

(Every  month  the  Cato  Institute  sponsors 
a  Policy  Porum  at  its  Washington  headquar- 
ters where  disting^iished  analysts  discuss 
their  views  with  an  audience  drawn  from 
government,  the  public  policy  community, 
and  the  media.  A  recent  forum  featured 
Charles  Murray,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Man- 
hattan Institute  and  author  of  Losing 
Ground:  American  Social  Policy,  1950-1980 
(Basic  Books,  1984).  Following  is  the  edited 
text  of  Mr.  Murray's  remarks.) 

One  of  my  main  goals  in  writing  Losing 
Ground  was  to  find  a  common  language  in 
which  conservatives  and  liberals  who  like  to 
think  about  ideas  can  communicate  about 
issues  and  social  justice.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, liberals  are  just  about  the  only  po- 
litical group  with  which  libertarians  can 
communicate  these  days  about  ideas.  The 
political  center,  both  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans—and I  include  the  administra- 
tion—is pretty  much  intellectually  bank- 
rupt. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  concern  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  this 
country  are  in  many  ways  more  muddled 
now  than  they  were  in  1964.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  notion  that  if  we  get  rid  of  wel- 
fare cheats  and  have  enough  economic 
growth,  all  the  problems  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  just  don't  think  that's  true. 
Unless  people  who  are  interested  in  ideas 
and  who  come  from  both  ends  of  the  politi- 
cal s|>ectrum  can  communicate  with  each 
other,  we  will  continue  to  pay  off  the  poor 
and  the  blacks  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  several  years,  hoping  that  they  will 
stay  sufficiently  far  in  the  background  for 
us  not  to  have  to  worry  about  them. 

But  it  is  all  too  easy  for  liberals  and  liber- 
tarians not  to  understand  each  other.  If  I, 
as  a  person  with  a  strong  libertarian  streak, 
say  that  I  think  it  isn't  right  that  the  gov- 
ernment take  part  of  my  income  to  pay  for 
food  stamps,  then  there  is  really  nothing  for 
us  to  discuss.  First  of  all,  my  liberal  friend 
will  assume  that  (whatever  I  may  say)  I  am 
probably  more  concerned  about  the  tax  bite 
than  I  am  about  the  issue  of  social  justice. 
Even  if  I  do  convince  him  that  food  stamps 
are  a  moral  issue  to  me,  I  wlU  not  have 
posed  a  substantive  issue  to  him.  In  his  view 
the  notion  that  food  stamps  are  wrong,  not 
just  inefficient  or  exp>ensive,  is  nonsense. 

Let  us  ignore,  then,  for  present  purposes, 
the  merits  of  transfers  from  the  "haves"  to 
the  "have  nots."  Let  us  ignore  food  stamps 
and  medicaid,  and  other  things  that  repre- 
sent transfers  from  those  who  pay  more 
taxes  on  behalf  of  people  who  have  less.  In- 
stead, let's  consider  the  following  proposi- 
tion: A  central  feature  of  social  policy  for 
the  last  20  years  has  consisted  not  of 
tranfers  from  the  haves  to  the  have  nots; 


rather,  the  lawmakers  and  courts  have  man- 
dated transfers  from  poor  to  poor.  The 
transfer  are  mandated  by  the  better  off,  but 
the  price  must  be  paid  by  donors  Just  as 
poor  as  the  recipients. 

Let's  start  by  considering  inner-city 
schools  in  which  all  the  students  are  black. 
The  1960s  saw  enormous  reforms  in  educa- 
tion motivated  by  the  perception  that  injus- 
tices were  being  done  to  some  students  in 
these  schools.  The  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
addresses  one  of  these  reforms. 

Let  us  say  that  I  observe  two  students, 
both  poor,  both  disadvantaged.  One  Is 
studying  hard,  and  the  other  makes  trouble 
and  gets  thrown  out  of  class.  The  bad  stu- 
dent is  eventually  expelled  from  school,  be- 
comes delinquent,  and  ends  up  in  prison.  Let 
us  also  say  that  the  sequence  of  events  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  was  originally 
kicked  out  of  class.  As  a  sensitive,  socially 
conscientious  observer  I  argue,  as  was 
argued  from  the  mid- 19608,  that  this  is 
grossly  unfair.  Had  the  student  been  white 
he  might  have  gotten  thrown  out  of  school, 
but  parental  and  school  pressures  probably 
would  have  gotten  him  back  in  or  straight- 
ened out.  If  things  got  bad  enough  and  his 
parents  had  enough  money,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  military  school  or  some  other 
middle-class  surrogate  for  reform  school. 

Further,  we  know  that  the  behavior  of  the 
teacher  toward  these  students  Is  unfair  and 
biased  because  the  teacher  is  a  white  sur- 
burbanite.  He  or  she  doesn't  sympathize 
with  or  understand  black  culture.  To 
remedy  the  unfairness  in  the  Interest  of 
greater  social  justice,  I  have  policies  enacted 
that  severely  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  to  expel  the  bad  student  from  class. 
(I  am  referring  to  the  very  strict  rules  im- 
posed in  the  wake  of  Gault  v.  Arizona  in 
1967  which  not  only  restricted  what  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  could  do,  but 
made  them  quite  vulnerable  to  lawsuits  and 
other  professional  danger  if  they  trans- 
gressed their  limits.)  The  result,  not  un- 
naturally, is  that  the  bad  student  continues 
to  misbehave  in  the  classroom.  Other  stu- 
dents who  perceive  his  greater  latitude  join 
him.  In  general,  a  lot  less  teaching  goes  on 
and  the  standards  of  performance  that  the 
teacher  can  try  to  enforce  diminish. 

I  also  observe  other  unfortunate  situa- 
tions in  the  schcMls.  The  worst  students  are 
disheartened  by  failure:  telling  them  "you 
have  failed"  makes  them  give  up.  Tests,  it  is 
said,  discriminate  in  favor  of  people  with 
certain  Intellectual  skills  because  those  tests 
are  culturally  biased.  Therefore,  to  remedy 
the  injustice,  I  forbid  the  use  of  standard- 
ized tests.  I  forbid  failure,  or  at  least  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  failure,  on  behalf  of  the 
unsuccessful  student. 

Some  benefits  are  obtained  by  these  meas- 
ures. More  kids  stay  in  school  and  get  a  di- 
ploma, for  what  it's  worth.  But  someone— 
and  it  is  not  the  child  of  the  white  and  af- 
fluent—has paid  a  price.  The  price  has  been 
exacted  from  the  poor,  black  student  who 
tried  to  study  hard.  One  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged student  was  compelled  to  give  up  part 
of  the  good  called  education  so  that  another 
student  could  stay  In  the  classroom.  The 
parents  of  the  good  student,  who  are  likely 
to  be  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  fact 
that  their  child  wanted  to  study  hard,  have 
been  required  to  give  up  part  of  their  ambi- 
tions for  that  child.  But  they  did  not  have 
the  option  of  putting  their  youngster  in  a 
private  school.  In  our  concern  over  the  dete- 
rioration of  education  in  suburban  schools, 
we  overlook  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
the    more    affluent    middle-class    whites. 


unlike  poor  blacks  in  the  inner  city,  have 
been  able  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
public  education. 

Let  me  take  another  example— criminal 
justice.  Beginning  the  mid-1960s  there  was  a 
widespread  revulsion  against  punishment 
and  incarceration  which  had  dramatic  ef- 
fects on  the  treatment  of  offenders  on  all 
levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
case  of  juvenile  delinquents  is  typical.  In 
Cook  County  (Chicago)  in  1966  there  were 
1,200  youngsters  who  were  Institutionalized. 
By  1976  that  number  had  dropped  to  400— a 
drop  of  two-thirds  during  a  period  that  saw 
juvenile  crime  in  Chicago  mushroom.  As  of 
the  mid-1970s  the  average  number  of  arrests 
for  a  youngster  committed  for  the  first  time 
to  an  institution  was  13.6.  Now.  Imagine 
what  you  would  have  thought  in  high 
school  had  someone  told  you  that  you  had 
to  get  arrested  an  average  of  13  times  before 
being  sent  to  reform  school. 

The  purpose  for  the  shift  to  deinstitution- 
alization was,  again,  greater  social  justice. 
Those  kids  were  committing  crimes  in  part 
because  society  had  played  a  dirty  trick  on 
them.  Also,  It  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  no 
empirical  evidence  worth  mentioning  that 
reform  schools  only  made  kids  worse;  they 
were  schools  for  crime.  Therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  disadvantaged  youngsters,  we  quit 
putting  them  in  institutions. 

The  people  who  promoted  such  policies 
very  seldom  lived  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  the  delinquents  were  committing 
their  crimes.  Policymakers  again  exacted  a 
transfer  from  poor  to  poor.  This  time  It  was 
a  transfer  of  the  good  called  safety  from  the 
elderly  woman  who  had  to  get  back  to  her 
apartment  from  the  mailbox  to  the  young- 
ster who  was  being  freed  from  the  injustice 
of  punishment. 

Let  us  consider  a  third  example.  One  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  poverty  warriors  was 
to  strip  welfare  of  its  stigma.  The  emissaries 
that  were  dispatched  to  the  inner  city  by 
the  intelligentsia  bore  the  message  that  It 
was  the  system's,  not  the  recipient's,  fault 
that  assistance  was  needed.  There  was  no 
reason  to  feel  guilty.  Frances  Fox  Plven  and 
Richard  A.  Cloward  cite  evidence  in  their  in- 
teresting smd  worthwhile  book.  Regulating 
the  Poor,  that  the  poverty  warriors  met 
with  some  success. 

James  Patterson,  a  Brown  historian  who 
recently  wrote  a  history  of  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  has  a  wonderful  passage 
summarizing  the  elite  wisdom  about  getting 
rid  of  the  welfare  stigma  and  its  effects. 
Asking  why  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients 
in  the  late  1960s  virtually  exploded,  he  an- 
swers, "The  source  of  this  explosiion,  most 
obvious  to  contemporaries,  was  changing  at- 
titudes of  poor  people  themselves.  Despite 
the  hostility  of  the  middle  classes  to  in- 
creases in  welfare,  poor  Americans  refused 
at  last  to  be  cowed  from  applying  for  aid. 
Despite  the  continuing  stigma  attached  to 
living  on  welfare  [by  the  middle  classes], 
they  stood  firm  in  their  determination  to 
stay  on  the  rolls  as  long  as  they  were  in 
need.  Welfare  was  not  a  privilege,  it  was  a 
right.  Compared  to  the  past  when  poor 
people,  harassed  and  stigmatized  by  public 
authorities,  were  slow  to  claim  their  rights, 
this  was  a  fundamental  change." 

This  Is  all  very  well,  but  put  yourself  in 
the  position  of  a  father  in  the  inner  city 
who  works  at  a  menial  and  low-paying  job. 
He  has  done  so.  doggedly,  for  most  of  his 
life  and  is  proud  to  have  supported  himself 
and  raised  a  family  without  help.  Many  of 
our  parents,  grandparents,  and  great-grand- 
parents felt  exactly  the  same  way.  Histori- 


cally, the  community  in  which  this  man 
grew  up  had  had  an  elaborate  status  struc- 
ture. All  poor  people  were  not  alike- in  fact, 
there  were  drastic  differences  among  them. 
A  basic  status  distinction  was  made  between 
poor  people  who  pulled  their  weight  and 
managed  to  raise  their  families,  and  those 
who  did  not.  A  person  might  be  out  of  a  job 
sometimes;  that  was  ext>ected.  But  one  who 
was  chronically  unemployed— who  couldn't 
hold  a  job  at  all,  who  neglected  spouse  and 
family— was  consigned  to  a  different  circle 
of  status.  He  was  a  bum,  a  no-good.  People 
who  supported  themselves  were  "better" 
than  people  who  did  not. 

Then  came  the  eminent  representatives 
from  beyond  the  local  conununlty  and  from 
the  government  who  pinned  the  blame  on 
^the  system,  and  after  a  while  the  traditional 
moral  distinctions  eroded.  In  many  ways  it 
no  longer  made  sense  to  hang  on  to  a  poor, 
low-paying  job;  and  to  that  extent  the 
status  associated  with  it  diminished.  Status 
accrues  to  things  that  are  functional  for  a 
community,  and  loss  of  status  accrues  to 
things  that  are  dysfunctional.  Income  main- 
tenance transfers  make  dependence  less  dys- 
functional for  the  local  community,  and 
hence  reduce  the  stigma  of  welfare  among 
those  people  who  receive  it. 

The  reversal  of  values  has  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  I  can  prove  statistically.  I  suggest 
you  go  to  an  Inner-city  neighborhood  and 
ask  the  young  people  standing  on  the  comer 
what  they  think  of  their  contemporaries  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  older  members  of  the 
community  who  work  steadily  at  some  low- 
paying  job.  I  suggest  you  ask  school  teach- 
ers what  they  hear  and  observe  of  young- 
sters' attitudes  toward  people  who  reject  op- 
portunities to  put  together  a  "package"  of 
welfare  benefits,  occasional  work,  and  the 
underground  economy.  Ask  who  the  l(x:a] 
heroes  are.  You  will  then  get  some  sense  for 
how  much  the  world  has  flipped  upside 
down  for  young  people  living  in  the  most 
disadvantaged  communities.  The  black 
inner  city  is  only  the  most  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  a  phenomenon  that  can  be  observed 
in  any  community  of  people  who  are  disad- 
vantaged, homogenized,  and  isolated.  Most 
of  the  data  on  black  versus  white  is.  I  would 
contend,  a  proxy  measure  of  distinctions  of 
poor  versus  not-poor. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  I'm  actually  saying  and  what  I'm 
sometimes  understood  to  say.  Here  I  am  not 
talking  primarily  about  the  need  \o  change 
the  system  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Rather.  I  am  asking  you  simply  to 
think  about  that  hypothetical  middle-aged 
man  who  is  acting  in  a  way  that  every  one 
of  us  considers  not  only  admirable,  but  in 
some  respects  heroic.  We  have  exacted  an 
enormous  price  from  that  man.  In  return, 
he  may  be  getting  some  of  the  welfare 
money  we  have  appropriated.  I  hope  that 
that  money  makes  a  positive  difference  in 
his  quality  of  life,  for  there  is  certainly  a  lot 
to  compensate  for  with  regard  to  deteriora- 
tions in  his  quality  of  life. 

In  this  context,  let  me  very  gingerly  sug- 
gest one  thing  that  can  be  done  now  to  work 
toward  a  solution  to  the  problems  I  have 
raised.  The  first  step  is  to  avoid  topics  on 
which  significant  changes  is  impossible.  I 
think  consensus  making  on  reforms  of  social 
policy  is  a  little  bit  like  arms  negotiations. 
What  we  really  want  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  ICBMs.  but  since  we  can't  talk  about 
that,  we  try  to  modify  the  throw-weight.  In 
our  case,  it  may  be  that  I  would  like  to  scrap 
the  entire  income  maintenance  system.  But 
that's  not  going  to  happen.  It  is,  after  all,  a 


system  that  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  anxie- 
ty a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  bipartisan 
agony— to  achieve  what?  A  six-month  delay 
in  the  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  securi- 
ty. Serious  reform  of  income  maintenance  is 
not  In  the  cards. 

To  make  headway,  therefore,  we  should 
focus  on  noneconomic  transfers  like  educa- 
tion and  crime  in  which  the  transfer  Is 
almost  exclusively  from  one  poor  person  to 
another— a  transfer  that  we  who  are  not 
poor  have  exacted  from  those  who  are  poor. 
If  we  keep  the  discussion  on  this  level,  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  a  consensus  about 
some  injustices  we  have  been  perpetrating 
in  the  name  of  compassion,  and  perhaps 
make  some  progress. 

The  tragedy  of  welfare  policy  is  played 
out  especially  in  the  lives  of  kids  in  their 
teens  and  early  twenties.  I'm  not  talking 
only  about  black  inner-city  kids,  but  kids 
from  small  towns  in  places  like  Iowa  At 
that  time  in  one's  life,  one  tends  to  think  in 
terms  of  very  short  time  frames.  It's  precise- 
ly at  that  age  when  the  incentives  we  put 
into  the  system  in  the  mid-1960s  have  their 
most  potent  effects.  If  I  were  able  to  make 
only  one  of  my  proposed  changes  in  the  wel- 
fare system,  I  would  make  It  just  about  im- 
possible for  a  youngster  aged  15  to  25  to  get 
any  kind  of  welfare  assistance.  By  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game— and  tampering  with 
incentives— we  are  Just  passing  our  problems 
on  to  the  next  generation. 

Finally,  allow  me  to  convey  my  image  of 
the  great  tragedy  we  are  observing.  The 
tragedy  of  our  current  policy  is  not  so  much 
the  youngster  on  the  street  comer  not 
working  when  he  could  be  holding  down  a 
job  on  the  loading  dock.  The  real  tragedy  is 
the  child  who  should  be  a  physicist,  a  sur- 
geon, or  a  business  person— escaping  from 
the  ghetto  permanently,  not  rising  up  to  the 
next  quintlle  of  income  and  then  dropping 
back  to  welfare.  People  who  are  getting  out 
of  the  system  are  not  getting  out  as  much  as 
they  should  be.  They  stopped  getting  out. 
All  the  Innovations  of  the  huge,  expensive 
programs  of  the  mid-sixties  and  early  seven- 
ties failed.  Inexplicably,  these  programs 
failed  to  touch  a  population  of  youngsters 
who  shouldn't  be  just  getting  by,  but  should 
be  skyrocketing  up.  We  saw  this  happen.  I 
would  like  to  lift  the  almost  impermeable 
cap  we  seem  to  have  put  on  these  children 
and  their  communities.* 


AUTOMOBILE  LOOS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times I  reflect  upon  the  acts  of  tyran- 
ny that  must  have  caused  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  in  1773.  I  suppose  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  In  that  day  were 
driven  to  a  point  by  the  demands  of 
the  British  Government  that  they  had 
no  other  choice  than  revolution.  Since 
that  revolution,  we  have  become  a 
great  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its 
freedom  and  the  resourcefulness  of  its 
people.  We  have,  however,  fallen  prey 
to  some  of  the  same  abuses  of  author- 
ity which  prompted  the  revolution 
which  created  this  Nation.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  we  have  required 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  simply 
to  keep  our  Government  in  operation. 
An  issue  which  has  arisen  as  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  demands  to  place 
upon  a  free  individual  is  the  new  re- 
quirement   to    have    persons    record 


every  activity  in  connection  with  their 
business  use  of  automobiles  with  a 
daily  log. 

Because  of  the  ongoing  complica- 
tions I  see  with  regard  to  this  new 
rule,  I  shall  propose  legislation  to  do 
away  with  this  requirement.  The  legis- 
lation, which  I  shall  introduce  along 
with  several  other  colleagues,  would 
return  the  rules  in  connection  with 
the  substantiation  of  automobile  use 
to  the  pre- 1985  requirements. 

This  new  rule,  while  tnring  to  curb 
abuse  of  deductions  for  automobile  ex- 
penses, places  an  incredible  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer.  We  live  in  a  society 
which  requires  many  daily  tasks  to  be 
performed  in  connection  with  our 
business  and  personal  lives.  We  cannot 
impose  such  an  onerous  task  upon  an 
already  overregulated  Nation.  This 
simply  Is  not  the  best  way  to  monitor 
tax  compliance  among  the  taxpayers 
of  America. 

Prior  to  1985,  you  simply  had  to 
have  adequate  records  to  substantiate 
the  business  use  of  your  automobile. 
Under  the  new  rule,  you  must  keep  a 
record  at  the  time  you  use  the  auto- 
mobile which  includes  the  driver's 
name,  the  business  purpose  of  the  trip, 
the  miles  driven,  and  the  date  driven. 
The  worst  part  about  this  idea  is  that 
it  hits  the  small  businessman  and 
farmer  the  hardest.  These  are  the 
ones  who  are  already  hard  pressed  to 
do  the  work  simply  to  keep  their  busi- 
nesses afloat. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  income 
tax,  our  Nation  has  had  outstanding 
success  with  voluntary  <x)mpliance  of 
our  income  tax  system.  This  is  based 
upon  a  basic  trust  of  the  government 
with  the  people  of  our  country.  When 
this  trust  is  violated  by  the  imposti- 
tion  of  a  requirement  on  the  taxpayer 
to  keep  an  account  of  his  daily  activity 
and  whereabouts,  we  have  started 
down  that  dismal  road  of  tyranny  and 
revolt. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort.* 


S.  104 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation to  limit  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor-piercing  ammu- 
nition, also  loiown  as  "cop-killer  bul- 
lets." S.  104  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  the  protec- 
tive vests  worn  by  Presidents,  half  of 
our  Nation's  570,000  sworn  police  offi- 
cers, and  other  public  officials. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress  (S. 
2766).  It  is  carefully  crafted,  and  has 
been  carefully  reviewed.  I  am  proud  to 
have  contributed  to  the  drafting  and 
negotiation  process  that  preceded  its 
introduction  last  June. 
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S.  104  continues  to  pennit  the  manu- 
facture and  importation  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  for  the  use  of 
Government  agencies,  particularly  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  also  permits 
armor-piercing  ammunition  to  be  man- 
ufactured for  exportation. 

Manufacturers  and  importers  are 
not  permitted  under  this  bill  to  sell 
armor-piercing  ammunition  to  licensed 
dealers.  S.  104  also  requires  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  to  pay  a  license  fee  of 
$1,000  per  year. 

The  term  "armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion" means  solid  projectiles  or  projec- 
tile cores  constructed  from  tungsten 
alloys,  steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryl- 
lium copper,  or  depleted  uranium.  Pro- 
jectiles that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  to  be  primarily  intend- 
ed to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes  are 
specifically  excluded. 

The  penalty  provisions  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  are  most  important.  Al- 
though similar  penalties  were  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act— Public  Law  98-473. 
signed  into  law  October  12.  1984.  such 
penalties  will  be  more  effective  when 
linked  to  this  bill's  superior  definition- 
al section. 

Section  6  imposes  a  mandatory 
prison  sentence  of  not  less  than  5 
years  for  an  individual  who.  during 
and  in  relation  to  the  commission  of  a 
violent  felony,  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  in  possession  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  capable  of  being 
fired  in  that  firearm.  This  sentence 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such 
felony. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  104.  This  legislation 
strikes  a  careful  balance  between  the 
need  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of 
the  vests  that  have  saved  the  lives  of 
more  than  400  police  officers  and  the 
use  of  firearms  for  sporting  and  other 
legitimate  purposes.* 


MACK  McLARTY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly my  long-time  friend.  Mack  McLarty, 
was  elected  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Arkla,  Inc.  Arkla  is  a 
five-State  integrated  gas  corporation 
serving  areas  in  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas. Lousiana.  Kansas.  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Mack  McLarty  is  one  of  our  State's 
outstanding  ci  izens.  And  he  is  a 
friend  of  mine  irom  way  back.  His  no- 
table civic  achievements  include  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Great  Little  Rock  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  past  chairman  of  the 
United  Negro  College  fund-raising 
campaign.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hendrix  Col- 
lege in  Conway.  AK. 


In  addition  to  these  and  many  other 
community  activities.  Mack  has  been  a 
leader  in  introducing  computers  as 
teaching  tools  in  the  public  schools  of 
Arkansas.  He  was  instnmiental  in  rais- 
ing over  $250,000  in  private  contribu- 
tions for  this  pilot  project  and  has 
been  an  avid  and  strong  supporter  of 
public  education.  Mack  is  a  leading 
proponent  of  increased  public-private 
cooperation. 

Mack  McLarty  is  a  fifth-generation 
native  of  Hempstead  County  in  south- 
west Arkansas.  And  he  belongs  to  a 
family  that  has  always  been  active  in 
civic  affairs.  In  1970.  he  ran  successful- 
ly for  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  He 
was  23  years  old  at  the  time  and  won 
with  74  percent  of  the  vote,  carrying 
every  box  in  the  county.  When  he 
went  to  the  general  assembly  he 
became  the  second  youngest  person 
ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Arkansas  Leg- 
islature. When  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  term  in  the  legislature,  he  decided 
to  concentrate  on  business  rather  than 
government,  and  he  gave  up  what 
promised  to  be  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  politics. 

Our  families  have  been  friends  for 
many  years,  Mr.  President.  Both  were 
involved  in  the  automobile  business  in 
south  Arkansas.  Mack's  late  father, 
FYank  McLarty,  of  Hope,  AR,  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
And  his  mother,  Helen,  is  one  of  my 
favorite  people.  In  fact.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  appointing  her  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  commission 
during  my  second  term  as  Governor  of 
Arkansas. 

In  addition  to  Mack's  term  in  the  Ar- 
kansas House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Democratic  Party  and  served  as  treas- 
urer of  my  campaign  when  I  was  elect- 
ed Governor  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  please  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mack,  his  wife  Donna  Kay. 
and  their  two  fine  sons.  Mark  and 
Franklin.  He  has  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  Arkla,  and  I  join  his 
family  in  sending  best  wishes  on  this 
occasion.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  same 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 


agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
preliminary  notification  20  day.s 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti 
fication.  The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

I  ask  that  the  notification  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Detkmse  Security  Assistance  Acehcy. 

Washington,  DC,  January  14,  19SS. 

Mr.  GRAEICE  BANirERMAIf. 

Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Deak  Mk.  BANNEitMAif:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 3«<b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Oast, 

Director.m 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  U[>on  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  notifications  which 
have  been  received.  The  classified  an- 
nexes referred  to  in  several  of  the  cov- 
ering letters  are  available  to  Senators 
in  the  office  of  the  Conmilttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Detense  Security  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington,  DC.  January  7.  198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I— 18585/84ct. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-05  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 


Germany  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $44  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  85-05 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)      Prospective      purchaser:     Germany 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $40 

Other 4 

Total 44 

'  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  110  SM-1  STANDARD 
missiles  (55  less  warheads)  with  70  MK  372 
containers.  5  AN/DKT-27C  exercise  heads, 
5  AN/DKT-36  dorsal  fin  assemblies,  and 
Standard  missile  spares. 

(Iv)  MUitary  department:  Navy  (AOW). 

(v)  Sales  com.mission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensilimty  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1984. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  7.  1985. 

PoucY  Justipication 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OP  GERMANY— STANDARD 
MISSILES 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRO)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  a  quantity  of  110  SM-1  Standard 
missiles  (55  less  warheads)  with  70  MK  372 
containers.  5  AN/DKT-27C  exercise  heads, 
5  AN/DKT-36  dorsal  fin  assemblies,  and 
Standard  missile  spares  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $44  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  FRO;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  Inter- 
operability: and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Standard  missiles  being  provided  in 
this  case  are  a  later  version  of  the  Standard 
missile  and  will  upgrade  the  FRG's  capabil- 
ity against  air  and  surface  threats. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Pomona.  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.G. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Germany. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Depense  Security  Assistance  Agehcty, 

Washington.  DC,  January  7,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-14435/84ct. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 


Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-03  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Germany  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $35  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  G.  Gast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  85-03 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Germany, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $32 

Other 3 

Total 35 

'  As  defined  in  SecUon  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  30.000  M509A1.  ICTM. 
HE,  8-Inch  Projectiles  and  related  publica- 
tions.   

(iv)  MUitary  department:  Army  (WHT). 

(v>  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1984. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  7,  1985. 

Policy  Justipication 

GERMANY— S-INCH  PROJXCTILXS 

The  Government  of  Germany  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  30,000 
M509A1.  ICM.  HE.  8-Inch  ProjectUes  and 
related  publications  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35  miUion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Germany:  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  sale  of  this  ammunition  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  German 
Army  (Bundeswehr)  artillery  because  it 
would  modernize  and  upgrade  Its  ammuni- 
tion stoclcs.  The  M509A1  Projectile  is  a 
second  generation  ICM  round  developed  to 
replace  the  older,  single  purpose  M404-ICM 
Projectiles.  This  M509A1  Projectile  provides 
a  dual-purpose  capability  as  it  is  designed  to 
engage  light  armor  as  well  as  personnel  tar- 
gets at  longer  range. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  ammunition  will  be  manufactured  at 
the  Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant  of 
Texarkana.  Texas. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  wUl  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Germany. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Depense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 


Washington.  DC,  January  14,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-19411/84ct 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
United  Slates  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  BIr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-07  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$1,149  miUlon.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast 
Director. 

Transmtital  No.  85-07 

Noti(x  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiOton 

Major  defense  equipment  > $912 

Other 237 

Total 1.149 

■  As  defined  in  SecUon  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  Services  of- 
fered: Twelve  fire  imits.  one  training  fire 
unit  and  one  maintenance  float  fire  unit 
consisting  of  a  quantity  of  779  Patriot 
Guided  Missiles.  14  Radars  and  14  Engage- 
ment Control  Stations,  100  Launcher  Sta- 
tions, associated  operations  and  mainte- 
nance support  equipment,  repair  parts,  and 
support  services. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (WIA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  be  sold:  see  Annex  imder  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  14.  1985. 

Policy  Justipication 

federal  republic  of  GERMANY— patriot  AIR 

defense  missile  systems 
The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRG)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  twelve  fire  units,  one  training  fire 
unit  and  one  maintenance  float  fire  unit 
consisting  of  a  quantity  of  779  Patriot 
Guided  Missiles.  14  Radars  and  14  Engage- 
ment Control  Stations.  100  Launcher  Sta- 
tions, associated  operations  and  mainte- 
nance support  equipment,  repair  parts,  and 
support  services  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,149  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabUities  of  the  FRG;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  FRG  requires  the  Patriot  Guided 
Missile  System  to  modernize  its  aging  air  de- 
fense capability.  The  Patriot  System  will  be 
used  to  defend  Central  European  airspace 
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and  it  will  contribute  to  the  integrated  air 
defense  network  within  NATO.  The  PRO  is 
capable  of  absorbing  the  Patriot  into  its  de- 
fense establishment  and  will  result  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  its  air  defense  capa- 
bUiUes. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Company  of  Lexin^on, 
Massachusetts. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  probably 
require  the  assignment  of  additional  U.S. 
Government  and  contractor  representatives 
to  the  PRG;  however,  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  period  during  which  they 
will  be  needed  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  I»resident.  section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  15  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  a 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  notification  which  has  been  received. 

The  notification  follows: 
Detensk  Security  Assistance  Acenct 

Washington,  DC,  January  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-181 15/84ct. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
U.S.  Senate.  WaahingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-04.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$88  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

You  wUI  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
629C(b>  of  that  sUtute. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

TRANSmTTAL  No.  85-04 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

rnUion 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ SO 

Other 88 

Total 88 

■  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 


(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
(FMSO  II)  for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies 
in  support  of  C-130H.  P-4E,  F/RP-5A,  P- 
lOOC/D/F.  RP/P-104G.  T-33.  T-37C.  and 
T-38  aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsys- 
tems of  U.S.  manufacture. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(KBV). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1984. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  7 
January  1 985. 

POUCT  JUSTmCATIOH 

TUitxrr— cooperative  looistics  supply 

SUPPORT 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  cooperative  logistics  supply 
support  (FMSO  ID  for  follow-on  spares  and 
supplies  in  support  of  C-130H.  F-4E,  F/RF- 
5A,  F-IOOC/D/F,  RF/F-104G,  T-33.  T-37C, 
and  T-38  aircraft  and  other  systems  and 
subsystems  of  U.S.  manufacture  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $88  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Turkey  needs  this  logistics  support  system 
to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  Turkish  Air 
Force  weapon  systems  of  U.S.  origin.  The 
cooperative  logistics  support  will  be  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided  for 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  as  em- 
bodied in  the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  many  contractors  providing 
similar  items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Turkey. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

U.S.  DEPARTMZirr  op  State,  Uiider 
Secretary  op  State  por  SEctnu- 
ty     AssiSTAifCE,     Science     and 
Technology, 
Wathington.  DC.  December  18,  1984. 
Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Turkey  of  Cooperative  Logistic  Support 
for  follow  on  spares  and  supplies  in  support 
of  various  US-origln  aircraft  and  other  sys- 
tems at  an  estimate  cost  of  $88  million  Is 
consistent  with  the  principles  contained  in 
section  620C(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

William  Schneider,  Jr.« 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Member  or 
Senate  employee  who  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization Involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Wallop  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Asia  and  World  Institute, 
from  January  14-17,  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  suid  Mrs. 
Wallop  in  the  program  in  Taipei,  in 
the  Republic  of  China,  to  meet  with 
leaders  both  inside  and  outside  the 
government,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Max  Baucus,  and  Mike  Evans  of 
Senator  Baccus'  staff,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Japan,  sponsored  by 
the  Japan  Institute  for  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  (the  Keizai  Koho 
Center),  from  January  9-19.  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  this  educational 
program  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Japan  Institute  for  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  James  H. 
Babb  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Strom 
THTnufOND  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tamkang 
University  from  December  2-10,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Babb  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Loretta 
Fuller  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Steve 
Symms  to  participate  in  a  cultural-edu- 
cational tour  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by 
Tung  Hai  University,  from  December 
6-14,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Fuller  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tung  Hai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Henry 
Giugni,  a  member  of  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye's  staff,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from 
January  3-18,  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Giugni  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  discuss  a  variety  of  foreign  policy, 
trade,  and  academic  issues,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Steven  J. 
Metalitz,  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade- 
marks, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Japan,  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Exter- 
nal Trade  Organization  [JETRO] 
from  December  15-22,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Metalitz  in  the 
program  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
JETRO,  to  observe  Japan's  industry 
and  economy,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Paul  Free- 
denberg,  a  staff  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference on  international  debt  issues  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  sponsored  by  the  Aus- 
trian Society  for  Foreign  Policy  and 
International  Relations,  from  Novem- 
ber 20-26,  1984. 

The  conunittee  has  determined  that 
participating  by  Mr.  Freedenberg  in 
this  conference  in  Vienna,  Austria,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Austrian  Society 
for  Foreign  Policy  and  International 
Relations  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Mack 
Mattingly,  his  wife  and  a  staff 
member,  to  participate  in  a  trade  dele- 
gation visit  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
from  December  8-13,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participating  by  Senator  Mattingly, 
his  wife  and  a  staff  member  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  China,  at 
the  expense  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Lorraine 
Tong  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  People's  In- 


stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Janu- 
ary 3-18.  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Tong  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  meet  with  Chinese  officials 
to  discuss  foreign  policy,  trade,  and 
academic  Issues.  Is  In  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  William 
Reinsch,  a  member  of  Senator  Heinz's 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  January 
6-20.  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Reinsch  in  the 
program  in  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  discuss  a  variety  of  foreign  policy, 
trade,  and  academic  issues,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Mary 
Locke  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  staff  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  from 
January  3-18,  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Locke  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  meet  with  Chinese  leaders  and  offi- 
cials to  discuss  a  variety  of  foreign 
policy,  trade,  and  academic  issues,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  re<»lved  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Bill 
Massey  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  the  Republic  of  China  sponsored  by 
Tamkang  University,  from  December 
2-10,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Massey  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  China,  to 
discuss  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  Interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  David 
Jensen,  of  the  staff  of  Seantor  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  sponsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Institute  from  November 
10-17.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Jensen  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  the  Konrad 


Adenauer  Institute,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  re<^ived  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  which  would  permit  Mr.  Rick  Rolf 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, to  participate  In  a  conference  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  <3ennany 
from  November  10-17,  1984,  sponsored 
by  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stlftung. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  In  the  con- 
ference in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  discuss  United  States- 
German  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Bruce  W. 
MacDonald,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Dale  Bumpers,  to  participate  in  a  sem- 
inar in  Israel  from  November  11-21, 
1984,  sponsored  by  the  Leonard  Davis 
Institute  for  International  Relations 
of  Hebrew  University,  in  conjunction 
with  Project  Interchange. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  MacE>onald  in  the 
seminar  in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institute  in  conjunction  with 
Project  Interchange,  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Cynthia 
Jurciukonis  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Donald  Riegle,  to  participate  in  a 
seminar  in  Israel  from  November  11- 
21,  1984,  sponsored  by  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, in  conjunction  with  Project  Inter- 
change. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Jurciukonis  in  the 
seminar  in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institute  in  conjunction  with 
Project  Interchange,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Deborah 
De  Moss,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Chile,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Chile,  from  November 
17-21,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  De  Moss,  in  the 
program  In  Chile,  at  the  expense  of 
the  University  of  Chile,  to  discuss 
United  States-Chilean  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Charlene 
Sturbitts,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
George  Mitchell,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  the  Republic  of  China, 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  from  November  9-15, 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Sturbitts  in  the 
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program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Eric 
Newsom.  of  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  seminar  in  Israel,  sponsored 
by  the  Leonard  Davis  Institute  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  in 
conjunction  with  Project  Interchange, 
from  November  11-21.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Newsom  in  the 
seminar  in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institute  and  Project  Interchange, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Gerald  F. 
Warburg  II.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  West  Germany,  sponsored 
by  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Institute 
from  November  10-17,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Warburg  in  the 
program  in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Insti- 
tute, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  conunittee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Sheldon  J. 
Himelfarb  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Charles  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Theodore 
W.  Kassinger.  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  participate  in 
the  Hal  Rosenthal  Memorial  Seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem,  in  conjunction  with  Project 
Interchange,  in  Israel  from  November 
11-21.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Himelfarb 
and  Kassinger  in  the  seminar  in  Israel, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity in  conjunction  with  Project  Inter- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Patricia  C. 
Tusaie,  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  Appropriations 
(Committee  on  Appropriations)  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Manion,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcom- 
mittee (Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions) to  participate  in  a  seminar  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tam- 
kang  University,  from  November  25- 
December  3.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Tusaie  and 
Manion  in  the  seminar  in  Taiwan,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Culture 
University,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 


35.  which  would  permit  Senator  Ch\c 
Hecht  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
South  Africa,  sponsored  by  the  South 
African  Foundation  and  other  nongov- 
ernmental educational  institutions, 
from  November  29-December  15.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Hecht  in  the 
program  in  South  Africa,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  South  African  Founda- 
tion and  other  nongovernmental  edu- 
cational institutions,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Roland 
McElroy  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Sam 
NuNN  to  participate  in  a  seminar  in 
Israel,  sponsored  by  the  Leonard  Davis 
Institute  for  International  Relations 
through  the  Hebrew  University  of  Je- 
rusalem in  conjunction  with  Project 
Interchange,  from  November  11-21, 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  McElroy  in  the 
seminar  in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Davis  Institute  in  corijunction 
with  Project  Interchange  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  which  would  permit  Mr.  William 
G.  Schiffbauer  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
J.  James  Exon.  and  Mr.  William  M. 
Corcoran  of  the  staff  of  Senator  John 
H.  C^HAnx,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  from  November  9- 
15.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Schiffbauer 
and  Corcoran  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received 
requests  for  a  determination  under 
rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Robert  Malakoff.  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Mr.  Jack  Lewis,  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Thomas  E^gleton, 
and  Ms.  Anne  Miano.  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Altonse  D'Amato.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  seminar  in  Toronto.  Kings- 
ton, and  Ottawa.  Canada,  sponsored 
by  the  Centre  for  Legislative  Ex- 
change, from  August  22-25.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Ma- 
lakoff and  Ms.  Miano.  in  the  seminar 
in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Centre  for  Legislative  Exchange,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


REAUTHORIZE  THE  USTTA 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  today 
join  others  in  the  Senate  In  calling  for 
a  reauthorization  of  funds  for  the  U.S. 


Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA],  because  I  believe  it  is  an  es- 
sential and  integral  element  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industries  and  the  most 
effective  weapon  we  have  in  combat- 
ting record  trade  deficits.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  effort  as 
well,  by  acting  expeditiously  and  fa- 
vorably on  S.  193,  which  authorizes 
funds  for  the  USTTA  for  the  next  3 
years. 

As  a  founder  and  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  tourism  caucus.  1  find  it  eco- 
nomically shortsighted  for  the  admin- 
istration to  recommend  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  operations  of  the  USTTA. 
Rather  than  zero  out  this  agency,  the 
administration  ought  to  be  arming  it 
with  more  funds  so  it  can  lead  the  war 
against  trade  deficits. 

Every  economic  fact  of  life  argues  in 
favor  of  a  stronger,  not  weaker,  na- 
tional effort  to  strengthen  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  and  to  recapture 
our  diminished  share  of  international 
tourism  receipts. 

Consider  first  these  facts:  travel  re- 
ceipts make  up  6.4  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product:  expenditures 
amount  to  $210  billion  a  year;  the  in- 
dustry means  a  $45.8  billion  payroll;  it 
means  4.6  million  jobs  and  another  2.2 
million  people  indirectly  employed  in- 
dividuals; it  means  $13.8  billion  in 
taxes  for  the  Federal  Government, 
$8.7  billion  for  State  governments,  and 
$2.8  billion  for  local  governments— 
that's  6  percent  of  all  taxes  collected 
by  all  units  of  govenment  in  this  coun- 
try in  1983;  and  it  means  that  interna- 
tional visitors  reduced  our  bloated 
trade  deficit  by  $11.4  bUlion  in  the 
same  year.  Otherwise  that  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  would  have 
been  that  much  greater  than  the 
$61.55  biUion  it  was  for  1983. 

The  administration  decision  to  aban- 
don the  USTTA  also  demonstrates  a 
cavalier  attitude  toward  a  strategy  de- 
veloped by  the  industry  itself.  Late 
last  year  a  panel  representing  every 
sector  of  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try finished  work  on  an  international 
marketing  plan. 

Administration  plans  to  eliminate 
the  USTTA  would  upend  the  plan  and 
the  year  of  work  that  went  into  it. 
James  C.  Collins,  senior  vice  president 
for  marketing  of  the  Hilton  Hotels 
Corp..  and  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Marketing  Plan  Development 
Committee,  said: 

The  principal  goal  of  the  plan  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  with  a  marketing  strategy  to 
return  the  United  States  to  a  13-percent 
share  of  the  international  tourism  market. 

It  has  been  9  years  since  the  United 
States  had  a  13-percent  share  of  a 
then  $45  billion  world  tourism  market; 
last  year  it  had  fallen  to  10  percent. 
Each  percentage  point  increase  would 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  by  over  a  bil- 


lion dollars,  add  thousands  of  jobs  and 
provide  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  to 
every  level  of  Government  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  the  administration 
declares,  with  its  plan  to  eliminate  the 
USTTA.  that  this  effort  isn't  worth 
the  investment  of  the  $7.6  million  it 
cost  to  fund  the  agency  in  1983.  nor 
the  $12  million  it  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  nor  the  $14.5  million  called  for 
by  S.  193  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Other  governments  across  the  world 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  states 
throughout  pointedly  do  not  share  the 
view  of  the  administration.  More  than 
80  nations  spend  more  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  promote  tourism  than  does 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  per  capita  com- 
parisons, figures  on  total  dollars  spent 
to  promote  tourism  show  the  same, 
unfavorable  comparison.  Nations  rang- 
ing from  the  city  state  of  Singapore  to 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  from  Korea 
to  France,  and  from  Mexico  to  Egypt- 
all  spend  more  than  the  United  States. 

Finally  consider  the  budgets  of  indi- 
viduals States  in  our  Nation.  New 
York,  Florida.  Michigan,  and  Alaska 
all  spent  as  much  or  more  than  the 
United  States  did  on  the  promotion  of 
tourism  in  1983.  Tennessee,  my  home 
State,  and  the  States  that  border  it 
spent  $31.4  million  on  tourism;  this  is 
four  times  what  the  U.S.  Government 
spent  on  tourism  that  year.  Altogeth- 
er, the  50  States  spent  over  $132  mil- 
lion on  tourism— almost  20  times  what 
the  Federal  Government  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  charts  con- 
taining the  information  I  have  just 
highlighted  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  clear  that  the  States  in  our  own 
United  States  and  nations  all  over  the 
world  all  know  that  promotion  of  tour- 
ism is  a  sound  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize  this  investment, 
and  to  join  in  working  for  the  passage 
of  S.  193.  which  will  continue  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, set  in  motion  the  process 
of  recapturing  our  Nation's  share  of 
the  world  tourism  market,  and  pro- 
mote and  strengthen  the  interests  of 
one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

The  charts  follow: 

STATE  TOURISM  BUDGETS 
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Per  capita  tpendino  by  national  government 
tourirm  organizationa 

NATIONAL  GOVEIWMENT  rUWDIHC  OP  DSTTA'S 
CODNTKRPARTS  WORLDWIDE  ON  A  PEE  CAPITA 
BASIS  I1983) 


[In  ^3£.  doUan] 


1.  Bahamas.. 

2.  Curacao.... 

3.  Guam. 

4.  Jamaica... 

5.  Singapore . 


6.  Trinidad  and  Tot>ago ~~.. 

7.  Czechoslovakia 

flAftJUt ...>■■.■■■»»•••••••••«>••••••*••■ 

Switzerland 

Greece — 

New  Caledonia 

Cyprus 4.91 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 
15 
16 
17 


118.64 
24.17 
15.12 
13.32 
10.27 
9.83 
8.88 
8.77 
7.48 
7.32 
6.58 


40.  Maldives 

41.  EQuador 

42.  Australia 

43.  Italy 

44.  BrasU 

45.  Malaysia . 

46.  El  Salvador 

47.  Jordan 

48.  Columbia 

49.  Yemen 

50.  Ghana 

51.  Prance 

52.  Guatemala 

53.  Equatorial  Guinea 

54.  Algeria. 

55.  Kenya 

56.  Austria ~ 

57.  Egypt 

58.  Cameroon.„ 

59.  Paraguay 

60.  Ubya ™ 

61.  Argentina... 

62.  Yugoslavia . 

63.  Lesotho 

64.  Senegal 

65.  Sri  Lanka ... 

66.  Germany  ..„ 

67.  Honduras.. 

68.  Tanzania 

69.  United  Kingdom . 

70.  Zambia ~ 

71.  Sierra  Leone 

72.  Philippines „ 

73.  BoUvia.. 

74.  Papua  New  Guinea.. 

75.  Mauritius . 

76.  Thailand 

77.  Malawi ™ 

78.  Japan 

79.  Togo 

80.  Nepal 

81.  Bangladesh . 

82.  India 

83.  United  SUtes.. 


.84 
.76 
.71 
.64 
.63 
.59 
.58 
.57 
.55 
.55 
.53 
.47 
.44 
.41 
.40 
.40 
M 
.36 
.33 
.31 
.30 
.27 
J7 
.25 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.12 

.12 

M 

.07 

.049 

.038 

.034 

.033 


Macao 4.32 

CosU  Rica 3.98 

Israel 3.25 

Tunisia. 3.10 

Mexico 2-62 

18.  Hong  Kong 2.61 

19.  Belgium 2.61 

20.  Finland 1-96 

21.  Tonga 196 

22.  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines ...  1.92 

23.  Dominica 1-83 

24.  Iceland 1-77 

25.  Venezuela 1-87 

26.  Luxembourg  — 1-63 

27.  Spain 1-62 

28.  Canada 1-62 

29.  Syria — 1-61 

30.  Zimbabwe . 1-55 

3 1 .  New  Zealand 1  -54 

32.  Chile 1-50 

33.  Korea 1-46 

34.  Turkey 1-33 

35.  Hungary 119 

36.  Peru Ill 

37.  Norway " 99 

38.  Rwanda 87 

39.  Netherlands 86 


Nora.— Reporting  countries  did  not  Include  Den- 
mark, Sweden.  Ireland,  and  Portugml ...  all  expect- 
ed to  rank  higher  than  the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization.  Organiza- 
Uon  for  Economic  CooperaUon  and  E>evelopment 
and  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Af fain  Coun- 
cU. 

Per  capita  spending  by  developed  nations' 
tourism  organizations 

DEVZLOPED  NATIONS  GOVKRNMKNT  PUHDING  OP 
USTTA'S  COnWTERPABT  WORLDWIDE  ON  A  PIK 
CAPITA  BASIS  (19831 

[In  U.S.  dollars] 

1 .  Czechoslovakia  — 

2.  MalU 


3.  Switzerland . 

4.  Greece 

5.  Belgium 

6.  Finland 

7.  Iceland 


8.  Luxembourg... 

9.  Spain 

10.  Canada 

11.  New  Zealand. 

12.  Hungary 

13.  Norway 

14.  Netherlands.. 

15.  Australia 

16.  Italy 

17.  Prance _ 

18.  Austria.. 

19.  Germany 

20.  United  Klngddhi. 

21.  Japan 


8.88 

8.77 

7.48 

7.32 

2.60 

1.96 

1.77 

1.63 

1.62 

1.62 

1.54 

1.19 

.99 

.86 

.71 

.64 

.47 

.38 

.22 

.20 

.08 


812 
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4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


22.  United  SUtes 033 

NoTS.— Reportlnc  countries  did  not  include  Den- 
mmrk.  Sweden.  Ireland,  and  Portunil  ...  all  ex- 
pected to  rank  higher  than  the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Orsanlzatlon.  Organlza- 
tlon  for  Economic  Coopermtion  and  Development 
and  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Coun- 
cU. 

Total  spending  by  natixmal  government 
tourism  organizations 

NATIONAL  GOVKRNIfZNT  PimOING  OP  USTTA'S 

COUNTSHPAitTS  WORLDWIDE  I190> 

(In  millions  of  VS.  dollars] 

1.  Mexico 182.1 

134.8 

78.6 

69.1 

62.1 

'  61.1 

59.0 

'  47.4 

39.3 

36.5 

30.0 

29.5 

28.0 

25.6 

25.2 

24.3 

24.3 

20.1 

19.9 

15.7 

13.8 

13.8 

13.5 

12.8 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

11.3 

'  11.2 

10.6 

10.6 

9.3 

9.2 

8.7 

8.4 

8.4 

7.8 
« 7.6 


2.  Czechoslovakia 

3.  Brazil 

Greece ™.„..„...™™.„.... 

.  Turkey . 

Korea 

Switzerland 

.  Canada 

Italy 

11.  Venezuela 

12.  Jamaica 

13.  Bahamas 

14.  Belgium 

15.  Prance 

16.  Singapore 

17.  India i 

18.  Peru „„ 

1 9.  Tunisia 

20.  Egypt 

21.  Columbia 

22.  Syria 

23.  Germany 

24.  Hungary 

25.  Burmuda 

26.  Israel 

27.  Netherlands 

28.  Trinidad  &  Tobago 

29.  United  Kingdom 

30.  Hong  Kong 

31.  Australia 

32.  Plnland 

33.  Japan . 

34.  Costa  Rica 

35.  Malaysia 

36.  Philippines 

37.  Algeria 

38.  United  States 

DEVELOPED  NATIONS'  GOVERNMENT  PUNUINC  OP 
nSTTA'S  COtmTERPART  WORLDWIDE  (ISSSI 

1.  Czechoslovakia 134.8 

2.  Greece 69.1 


3.  Spain 

4.  Switzerland 

5.  Canada 

6.  Italy 

7.  Belgium 

8.  Prance 

9.  Germany ™ 

10.  Himgary 

11.  Netherlands 

12.  United  Kingdom 

13.  Australia 

14.  Plnland 

15.  Japan 

16.  United  SUtes 

'  Estimated. 

'  Excludes  $500,000  earmarked  for  Hawaii  disas- 
ter relief. 

Non.— Reportlns  countries  did  not  Include  Aus- 
tria. Demark.  Sweden.  Ireland,  and  Portugal— all 
expected  to  rank  higher  than  the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization  and  Travel 
and  Tourism  Oovemment  Affairs  Council.* 


'61.1 

'47.4 

S».3 

36.8 

25.6 
2S.a 

13.5 
12.8 
12.3 
11.2 
10.6 
9.3 
9.2 
•7.6 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
JANUARY  24.  1985 

RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  on 
Thursday.  January  24.  After  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  for  10  minutes  each.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  for  not 
more  than  15  minutes  each  on  special 
orders:  Senators  Proxmire,  Mktz- 
ENBAUM,  Specter,  and  Goldwater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSITION  OP 
RODTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
execution  of  the  special  orders  Just 
identified,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
1:30  p.m..  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECEIVE  A  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prxssler)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1985,  at  9  o'clock  post  meridiem, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, Pebruary  6,  1985,  at  9  o'clock  post  meri- 
diem, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  com- 
munication as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
It  simply  provides  that  there  will  be  a 
joint  session  on  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1985,  at  9  p.m.,  to  receive  the  State 
of  the  tjnion  Message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1 )  was  agreed  to. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  24.  1985 

Mr.  DUREa^BERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  see  no  other  Senator  seeking 
recognition  at  this  point.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  12 
noon  on  Thursday,  January  24,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
3:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  January  24.  1985,  at  12 
noon. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  we  remember  with 
respect  and  appreciation  Your  servant, 
Gillis  Long,  and  may  the  presence  and 
hope  and  strength  of  Your  spirit  be 
with  his  family  whose  Joy  has  been 
turned  to  mourning.  We  express  our 
gratitude  for  his  dedication  to  the 
work  of  this  assembly,  for  his  concern 
for  the  men  and  women  he  represent- 
ed, and  for  his  responsibility  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation.  May  his  spirit  of 
service  to  others  continue  to  inspire  us 
to  use  our  talents  and  vocations  in 
ways  that  glorify  You,  O  God,  and  are 
a  blessing  to  people  everywhere.  May 
Your  peace,  that  passes  all  human  un- 
derstanding, be  with  his  family  and 
those  he  loved.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS- 
ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  not 
been  sworn  in  as  yet?  

Messrs.  FOWLER  and  HEPTEL  of 
Hawaii  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
You  are  now  Members  of  the  99th 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Gillis  Long,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  the  committee  app>ointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  fimeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GILLIS 
W.  LONG 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  29)  on 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  GiUis  W. 
Long,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  29 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Gillis  W.  Long,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  TTiat  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  take  this  time  to  say  that  there 
will  be  a  special  order  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday  next,  which  is  January  30, 
for  those  Members  who  wish  to  make 
remarks  to  be  included  in  the  Record 
on  Gillis  Long. 

The  second  note  would  be  that  I 
think  most  Members  have  received  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  in  their  of- 
fices to  the  effect  that  the  fimeral  is 
Thursday  in  Louisiana,  with  a  plane 
scheduled  to  depart  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  at  9:45  in  the  morning  and 
to  return  to  Washington  and  back  to 
the  Capitol  here  at  approximately  7:45 
p.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
and  notwithstanding  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  untU  Thursday,  any 
Member  who  desires  to  go  to  the  serv- 
ices will  notify  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  he  will  notify  the  Speaker's  office. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTIBIOTICS  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Antibiotics  Pro- 
tection Act.  a  bill  designed  to  preserve 
the  effectiveness  of  lifesaving  antibiot- 
ics from  being  squandered  through 
overuse  and  indiscriminate  use. 

The  use  I  refer  to  is  the  widespread 
practice  of  routinely  mixing  antibiot- 
ics into  animal  feeds.  When  animals 
are  fed  subtherapeutic  doses  of  antibi- 
otics, it  does  succeed  in  killing  certain 
bacteria  which  can  cause  disease  in 
livestock.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same 
time  it  creates  an  environment  which 
allows  antibiotic-resistant  bacteria  to 
flourish.  Simply  put.  the  antibiotics 
kill  some  bacteria,  only  to  make  it 
easier  for  others  to  grow.  Scientists 
have  long  worried  that  such  resistant 
bacteria  could  then  be  transmitted  to 
humans  who  consume  the  meat,  and 
that,  once  sick,  those  humans  would 
not  respond  to  treatment  with  antibi- 
otics. 

The  use  of  antibiotics  in  animal  feed 
is  quite  common.  Each  year,  some  15 
million  pounds  of  the  penicillin  and 
tetracyclines  approved  for  human  use 
are  added  to  animal  feed.  That's 
nearly  half  of  the  antibiotics  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  esti- 
mates that  80  percent  of  swine,  60  per- 
cent of  cattle,  and  30  percent  of  the 
chickens  raised  in  the  United  States 
are  fed  subtherapeutic  doses  of  antibi- 
otics in  their  feed. 

Several  European  Common  Market 
countries,  alarmed  by  the  declining  ef- 
fectiveness of  lifesaving  antibiotics, 
have  banned  such  antibiotic  use  for  a 
decade.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  1977  proposed  a  similar  ban 
here.  But  in  this  country,  the  practice 
has  continued,  largely  because  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  xmcon- 
vinced  by  available  scientific  studies. 
Now  I  believe,  the  proof,  the  "smoking 
gim,"  is  here.  And  it  points  to  the  need 
for  swift  action,  before  the  value  of 
antibiotics  is  eroded  further. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control,  in  a 
study  published  last  September  in  the 
New  EIngland  Journal  of  Medicine, 
traced  a  salmonella  outbreak  in  Min- 
nesota and  three  other  Midwestern 
States  back  to  its  original  source,  a 
cattle  feedlot  in  South  Dakota.  In  that 
feedlot,  cows  were  fed  subtherapeutic 
doses  of  antibiotics  in  their  feed.  The 
CDC  researchers  concluded  that  anti- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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biotic-resistant  bacteria  survived  in 
the  beef,  which  became  hamburger  on 
the  tables  of  18  unsuspecting  midwest- 
emers.  All  of  them  got  sick.  Six  were 
hospitalized,  and  in  each  case,  treat- 
ment with  antibiotics,  the  first  drug  of 
choice,  were  ineffective.  One  patient 
who  became  infected  died. 

The  case  illustrates  the  frightening 
scenario  which  scientists  have  long 
suspected— that  we  are  creating  in  our 
livestock  herds  breeding  grounds  for 
bacteria  which  we  are  not  equipped  to 
defend  against.  Our  front-line  defense 
against  infections  have  for  the  past 
three  decades  been  the  antibiotics,  es- 
pecially the  penicillins  and  tetracy- 
clines. Now.  however,  their  effective- 
ness is  diminishing  at  a  rate  which 
alarms  scientists.  Doctors  are  now 
forced  from  using  their  drug  of  choice 
to  second  or  third  choices,  all  less  ef- 
fective, and  all  prone  to  a  greater 
number  of  side  effects. 

It  is  foolish  to  speed  the  decline  of 
the  effectiveness  of  human  antibiotics 
by  throwing  them  into  the  feedbin. 
The  livestock  and  chemical  industries 
say  the  antibiotics  are  vital  to  keep 
their  herds  healthy  and  to  promote 
growth.  This,  they  argue,  produces 
less  expensive  meat  on  the  table.  This 
may  well  be  partially  true.  But  the 
antibiotics  must  be  saved  for  the  infi- 
nitely higher  purpose  of  saving  human 
lives. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  been  petitioned  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  to  imple- 
ment a  ban  on  antibiotics  in  livestock 
feeds.  The  council's  petition  was 
signed  by  over  300  leading  medical  sci- 
entists, physicians,  biologists,  and  vet- 
erinarians. It  is  time— past  time— for 
Congress  to  act.  We  cannot  wait  for 
more  and  more  studies.  The  anti- 
biotic-resistant bacteria  multiply  by 
the  minute.  The  effectiveness  of  anti- 
biotics for  human  treatment  dimin- 
ishes by  the  day.  By  failing  to  act,  we 
are  turning  our  backs  on  the  most  ef- 
fective disease-fighting  weapons  ever 
discovered. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
BYRNES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death,  on  January  12,  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

John  Byrnes  served  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin  with 
great  distinction  from  1945  until  he  re- 
tired in  1973.  He  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  26 
years,  many  of  those  years  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  There  is  no 
trade,  tax.  or  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion during  that  period  which  does  not 


bear  his  stamp.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
for  three  terms  and  for  many  years 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
House  delegation. 

A  mere  recitation  of  John  Byrnes' 
biography  is  not  enough  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. Congressman  Byrnes  achieved  a 
degree  of  national  prominence  unique 
in  Wisconsin  political  history.  He  did 
so  because  of  his  keen  intellect,  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  his  unfail- 
ing commitment  to  deeply  held  princi- 
ples. He  was.  above  all  else,  an  effec- 
tive Congressman,  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  people. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  express  my 
sympathy  to  Congressman  Byrnes' 
wife.  Barbara,  his  six  children,  and  the 
rest  of  his  family.  They— and  we— have 
all  suffered  a  great  loss. 


CONGRESSMEN  SWIFT  AND 
THOMAS  OF  CALIFORNIA  COM- 
MENDED FOR  WORK  ON  ELEC- 
TIONS TASK  FORCE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  two  outstanding  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion for  their  excellent  work  on  elec- 
tions. The  two  are  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican,  respectively,  on 
what  has  been  our  elections  task  force. 
Al  Swirr  and  Bill  Thomas. 

Just  last  week,  they  achieved  a  sig- 
nificant agreement  with  the  networks 
in  the  work  they  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  4  years  on  the  subject  of  early 
projections  of  election  returns.  ABC, 
CBS,  and  NBC  have  agreed— as  CNN 
and  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  al- 
ready had— that  they  wlU  not  use  the 
data  from  their  exit  polls  to  suggest 
who  has  won  an  election  before  all 
polls  in  a  State  have  closed.  This  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  effort  to 
ensure  that  all  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  and  to  know  that  their 
votes  count. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  I  applaud  Mr. 
Swift  and  Mr.  Thomas'  continuing 
diligence  and  hard  work,  and  their 
persistence  in  following  through  on 
the  difficult  issues  that  arise  in  the 
area  of  elections. 

Finally,  I  appreciate  their  obvious 
concern,  and  the  attention  they  have 
devoted  to  protecting  the  integrity  of 
the  electoral  process  in  this  country, 
which  is  an  especially  important  part 
of  the  duties  with  which  our  commit- 
tee is  charged. 

I  would  like  them  to  know  that  their 
chairman,  and  their  colleagues,  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  they  do. 


THE  BOBS  HILL  GANG  IS  74 
YEARS  OLD 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
Council  of  Aurora.  IL.  has  declared 
February  4  as  "Boy  Scout  Troop  3 
Day"  in  that  city,  in  honor  of  its  Boy 
Scout  troop,  the  second  oldest  such 
troop  in  the  United  States.  While 
Scouting  celebrates  its  75th  anniversa- 
ry in  1985.  troop  3  celebrates  its  74th. 

Troop  3  was  founded  in  1911  by 
Aurora  Beacon-News  reporter  Charles 
Pierce  Burton,  who  was  also  an  author 
of  a  series  of  boys'  adventure  books. 
The  troop's  nickname.  "The  Bobs  Hill 
Gang"  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  one 
of  Burton's  works. 

The  highest  decoration  awarded  by 
the  Two  Rivers  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  of  which  the 
Aurora  troop  is  part,  is  also  named  in 
honor  of  Burton. 

The  historic  troop  has  been  spon- 
sored since  its  inception  by  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church  in 
Aurora.  Since  its  founding,  the  troop 
has  produced  150  Eagle  Scouts. 

I  take  pride  in  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  heritage  and  history  of 
Aurora's  troop  3  before  this  Congress. 
I  encourage  the  troop's  current  22 
members,  led  by  Scoutmaster  Mark 
Vogelgesang.  to  carry  on  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  skills  of  past  troop  3  Scouts 
whose  mantle  they  now  carry. 
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NEW  PENALTY  FOR 
NONPARENTAL  KIDNAPING 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

GDfERAl.  LKAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  penalize  with  a  mandato- 
ry life  sentence  without  parole  any 
nonparent  who  kidnaps  a  minor.  In  ad- 
dition, if  a  minor  is  murdered  during  a 
kidnaping,  this  legislation  allows  the 
courts  the  option  to  impose  the  death 
penalty. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  serious 
problem  that  faces  our  Nation  today. 
Thousands  of  children  annually  disap- 
pear   from    their    homes    without    a 


trace.  The  numbers  of  children  that 
have  vanished  by  abduction,  assault, 
foul  play,  and  murder  are  on  the  rise. 
The  problem  was  brought  to  light  by 
concerned  groups  such  as  the  Adam 
Walsh  Resource  Center  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, FL.  The  time  has  come  to 
enact  severe  measures  to  punish  those 
who  prey  on  our  children.  The  Federal 
Government  has  made  inroads  in 
tracking  missing  and  abused  children. 
Still,  our  children  continue  to  be 
harmed.  The  latest  statistics  show 
that  an  estimated  60  percent  of  miss- 
ing children  are  sexually  abused,  phys- 
ically exploited,  and  psychologically 
damaged  through  abduction  and  kid- 
naping. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  needed  legislation. 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  the  National  Center  for  Miss- 
ing and  Exploited  Children  announced 
a  statewide  campaign  for  statutory 
reform  to  better  protect  our  children. 
As  legislators  it  is  our  duty  to  trans- 
late what  we  now  know  about  crimes 
against  children  into  careful  consider- 
ation of  statutory  reforms  that  will 
better  serve  to  protect  our  children.  At 
this  time,  I  think  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate to  introduce  Federal  legislation 
that  I  believe  will  further  protect  our 
children  from  those  who  abduct,  ex- 
ploit, and  even  murder  them. 

Congressman  Larry  Smith  and  I 
have  joined  together  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  that  amends  section 
1201  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  mandatory  life 
sentence  without  parole  for  any  non- 
parent  who  kidnaps  a  minor.  If  a 
homicide  results  from  a  kidnaping, 
this  legislation  then  provides  for  a 
mandatory  life  sentence  or  the  death 
penalty  dei>ending  on  the  court's  de- 
termination. 

There  is  no  need  to  protect  those 
who  would  steal  our  children  from  us. 
It  is  time  to  deal  with  this  activity  in  a 
manner  which  fits  its  heinous  nature. 
The  answer  is  to  remove  these  individ- 
uals from  society  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  that  no  other  children  will  be 
lost  to  them.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  too 
harsh  to  say  that  one  who  kidnaps  a 
child  has  forfeited  his  right  to  free- 
dom. If  we  will  not  stand  up  for  our 
children,  who  will? 

The  common  good  of  our  country  de- 
mands that  we  take  a  strong  stand  on 
the  problem  of  violence  against  our 
children.  Preventive  legislation  is  one 
step  we  as  lawmakers  can  take.  Sup- 
port for  this  legislation  shows  that  we 
have  the  courage  to  fight  the  battle  to 
protect  our  children.  I  ask  for  your 
support.* 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
rather  big-for-his-age  seventh  grade 
boy  was  eating  his  lunch  in  the  cafete- 
ria of  the  Hershey  Middle  School  in 
my  district  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
began  choking  with  a  bone  stuck  in  his 
throat.  Nothing  was  helpful  to  the 
young  boy  until  a  young  seventh  grade 
girl  just  half  his  size  went  behind  him 
and  executed  the  Heimlich  maneuver 
in  a  perfect  fashion,  thus  saving  the 
life  of  this  young  boy. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  type 
of  youngsters  we  see  today  who  are 
more  resourceful  than  we  were  when 
we  were  in  that  same  category  of  stu- 
dent. We  wish  to  have  the  name  of 
this  brave  young  girl.  Jamie  Rogers, 
remembered.  She  took  no  credit  for 
what  she  did;  she  just  returned  back 
to  her  table  and  began  to  finish  her 
lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  recognize 
Jamie  Rogers  of  Hershey.  PA.  for 
calmly  executing  the  life-saving  ven- 
ture called  the  Heimlich  maneuver, 
and  we  together  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives issue  our  Joint  congratula- 
tions to  this  young  girl. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  YOUNG 
PENNSYLVANIA  HEROINE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


RIGHTFUL  OWNERS  OF  VALUA- 
BLE ART  OBJECTS  FROM 
WORLD  WAR  II  STILL  DENIED 
POSSESSION 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
World  War  II  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tria received  in  trust  from  the  victori- 
ous Allies  a  large  number  of  valuable 
works  of  art  which  the  Nazis  had 
seized  from  the  Jews  of  Ehirope  before 
they  were  sent  to  death  camps.  The 
Austrian  Government  was  charged  as 
trustee  with  holding  and  delivering 
the  confiscated  artworlts  to  their 
rightful  owners. 

There  is  reason  to  believe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  mandate  has  never 
been  properly  discharged.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Austria  has  never  given 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  to 
the  owners  who  lived  and  to  the  heirs 
of  those  who  did  not  live  to  claim  their 
property.  Now  the  Government  of 
Austria  proposes  to  hold  an  auction  of 
the  works  of  art  and  to  dispose  of  the 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Government  of  Austria  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  and  the  trust 
with  which  it  received  those  works  of 
art  and  to  provide  an  appropriate 
method  of  making  sure  that  the 
owners  or  their  heirs  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  claim  them. 


RECOUNT  IN  DISPUTED  INDIANA 
SEAT  NEARS  COMPLETION 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  when  this  House  convened,  the 
House  by  a  party  line  vote  refused  to 
seat  the  certified  winner  in  District  8 
of  Indiana  and  instead  declared  the 
seat  vacant.  Since  that  vote  the  re- 
count procedure  has  been  in  process. 
That  procedure  is  likely  to  be  complet- 
ed today,  although  it  may  be  delayed 
if  one  judge  or  another  wants  the  vote 
explained  or  perhaps  attempted  again. 

At  this  time  it  looks  as  though  the 
certified  winner,  candidate  Mclntyre, 
will  have  expanded  his  margin  and  will 
prove  through  the  recount  that  he  is 
the  rightful  winner.  When  that  re- 
count is  completed,  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  House  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  to  his  rightful  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  at  that  time  the 
House  will  be  able  to  rectify  the  error 
that  it  made  when  it  refused  to  seat 
him  in  the  first  place. 


NATIONAL  INDIGENT  WOMEN'S 
ABORTION  TRUST  FUND 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
restore,  voluntarily,  abortion  funding 
to  those  women  previously  eligible 
under  Medicaid.  My  bill  woiild  ensure 
that  poor  women  have  equal  access  to 
complete  pregnancy-related  medical 
assistance. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  establish  a  national 
indigent  abortion  fund.  It  would  be 
funded  voluntarily  by  taxpayers 
through  a  checkoff  system  that  allows 
the  taxpayer  to  designate  $1  of  his  or 
her  income  tax  payment  to  be  paid 
into  the  trust  fund. 

The  amounts  in  the  trust  fund 
would  then  be  available  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  medical 
services  related  to  abortions  which  is 
presently  unavailable  to  poor  women 
in  need  of  such  assistance. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  a  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  the  Colorado  State 
Senate  and  passed  its  senate  finance 
committee. 

My  bill  is  not  a  substitution  for  the 
Reproductive  Health  Equity  Act, 
which  repeals  all  current  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tions. In  fact.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that 
bill. 

The  national  indigent  women's  abor- 
tion fund  is  a  stopgap  measure  that  we 
need  to  help  those  victims  of  rap>e  and 
incest,  who  are  not  covered  under  the 
Medicaid    abortion    language.    It's    a 
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measure  we  need  to  provide  complete 
medical  assistance  to  Medicaid-eligible 
women  who  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  health  risks,  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies, or  limited  access  to  health 
services  that  contribute  to  a  substan- 
tially higher  incidence  of  problem 
pregnancies  and  the  need  for  abortion 
services. 

Today  marks  the  12th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Roe 
versus  Wade  which  established  that  a 
woman's  right  to  privacy  included 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  carry  a 
pregnamcy  to  term.  My  legislation  will 
allow  poor  women  to  use  that  right 
through  the  use  of  funds  voluntarily 
designated  by  taxpayers  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


ECONOMIC  COLLAPSE  FEARED 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  HEARTLAND 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  from  spending  2  weeks 
in  my  district  where  I  had  some  40 
meetings  of  an  hour  and  a  half  apiece 
with  my  farmers,  business  people,  and 
others,  and  I  rise  today  to  try  to  tell 
this  Nation  the  problem  that  exists 
out  there  in  the  heartland  of  America. 

We  face  an  actual  economic  collapse. 
Those  people  who  think  what  is  hap- 
pening today  is  simply  a  restructuring 
of  our  agricultural  system  do  not  real- 
ize what  is  occurring.  When  I  had 
votes  among  our  people  who  were  in 
attendance  at  those  meetings  as  to 
how  many  people  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  an  actual  collapse  within 
16  months,  there  were  no  hands  that 
came  up  feeling  that  that  was  not 
likely  to  happen. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  if  they  think  this  is  a 
problem  of  a  few  farmers  going  broke, 
they  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
is.  If  we  have  that  collapse  through 
the  heartland  of  America,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  just  the  problems  in  the 
heartland  that  affect  us. 

We  recently  had  a  cold  snap  hit  the 
Middle  West,  and  I  know  how  the 
people  of  Florida  look  at  that  and  say 
"How  warm  we  are  while  you  are 
cold."  Let  me  say  that  if  this  hits,  it 
will  not  be  just  the  heartland;  we  are 
all  going  to  be  seriously  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  start  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
GAINS  PROMINENCE  IN  FOOT- 
BALL AND  MISS  AMERICA  PAG- 
EANT 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is   impromptu  because   I   feel   I 


would  not  like  to  take  too  much  brag- 
ging rights.  However,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  represent  the  Third 
District  of  Utah,  and  that  I  was  a  fac- 
ulty member  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, which  just  recently  has  been 
voted  the  No.  1  college  football  team 
by  most  of  the  rankings. 

I  also  represent  that  same  school 
which  produced  Miss  America,  Shar- 
lene  Wells. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  come  to 
a  reception  in  room  538  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Building  from  12  to  2:30  today 
to  meet  Miss  Wells  in  person. 


TREASURY  SECRETARY'S  TAX 
PLAN  IS  ANTIPRODUCTION 
AND  ANTIECONOMIC  GROWTH 

(Mr.  W ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  President  to  repudi- 
ate his  Treasury  Secretary's  tax  plan 
because  it  is  antieconomic  growth  and 
antidomestic  production.  It  would  lead 
to  further  deterioration  of  domestic 
production  in  the  agriculture,  energy, 
construction  and  manufacturing  sec- 
tors because  it  would  devastate  capital 
formation,  thereby  crippling  these 
capital-intensive  industries. 

While  striking  at  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  manufactured 
goods,  the  Regan  tax  plan  would  be 
good  for  cheap,  imported  consumer 
goods  and  for  the  gigantic  multina- 
tional corporations  that  are  desirous 
of  a  one-world  economy.  Their  produc- 
tion is  concentrated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries often  utilizing  slave  labor  and 
foreign  government  subsidies  which 
allow  them  to  flood  the  shorelines  of 
the  United  States  with  imported 
goods.  But  it  would  be  pure  hell  for 
domestic  production,  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  job  growth  and  national  se- 
curity. The  repeal  of  depletion  allow- 
ances and  the  Intangible  Drilling  Act 
would  alone  destroy  the  energy  indus- 
try in  Oklahoma  at  a  loss  of  more 
than  90,000  jobs.  The  result  would  be 
a  service-oriented  economy  which  does 
not  produce  the  economic  multipliers 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  job  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth  required  to 
reduce  the  deficits  and  maintain  any- 
thing that  resembles  the  standard  of 
living  and  quality  of  life  that  our  citi- 
zens have  enjoyed  for  the  past  30  to  40 
years.  It  would  hasten  the  day  when 
the  United  States  becomes  a  debtor 
nation. 

This  week  the  President  assumed 
the  oath  of  office  for  a  second  4-year 
term.  This  morning  the  administration 
released  economic  figures  which  it  said 
painted  a  rosy  picture  of  "continued 
economic  recovery."  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  remind 
you  that  all  is  not  well  on  the  domes- 
tic front.  During  the  last  4  years,  the 
United  States  has  experienced: 


An  increase  from  $58  billion  to  $200 
billion  in  record-breaking  domestic 
budget  deficits; 

A  growth  from  $28  billion  to  $125 
billion  in  record-breaking  trade  defi- 
cits: 

The  highest  "real"  interest  rates 
ever  recorded; 

The  largest  number  of  bank  closures 
since  the  Great  Depression; 

The  largest  number  of  energy,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  bankruptcies  since 
the  Great  Depression; 

And  the  largest  number  of  farm 
foreclosures  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, with  a  record-breaking  farm  debt 
of  $220  biUion. 

On  top  of  all  this.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  Regan  has  proposed  a  tax 
plan  that  would  cripple  domestic  pro- 
duction-oriented industry.  During  the 
campaign,  the  President  contended 
that  deficits  would  be  reduced  by  eco- 
nomic growth.  Yet  his  Treasury  Secre- 
tary's proposal  would  stymie  that  very 
economic  growth  the  President  is 
counting  on.  Mr.  President,  your  inde- 
cision and  continued  detachment  from 
this  tax  plan  is  having  a  negative 
impact  on  the  investments  required 
for  domestic  economic  growth.  Again. 
I  urge  you  to  repudiate  Donald 
Regan's  tax  plan. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  DEAUTHOR12E 
ONAGA  LAKE  PROJECT 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  once  again  introducing  leg- 
islation to  deauthorized  a  Corps  of  En- 
gineer water  project  in  my  district 
known  as  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 

The  Onaga  Lake  project  was  first 
conceived  in  1944  as  a  flood  control 
project  under  the  Missouri  River 
study  and  later  authorized  through 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  The 
proposed  lake  would  be  located  pri- 
marily in  Pottawatomie  County  and 
cover  almost  16.000  acres  of  land.  The 
Corps  of  Elngineers  estimates  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already 
spent  $2.1  million  to  study  this 
project,  although  for  several  years 
now  it  has  been  classified  in  the  inac- 
tive category.  As  you  know,  for  a 
project  to  qualify  for  the  inactive  cate- 
gory, it  must  be  deemed  to  lack  eco- 
nomic justification;  not  adequately 
meet  current  and  prospective  needs; 
and  lack  the  support  of  local  interests. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Onaga  Lake 
project  meets  all  qualifying  require- 
ments. 

This  legislation  is  important  to  my 
constituents  because  the  continued  au- 
thorization of  the  Onaga  Lake  project 
clouds  the  land  titles  of  property 
owners  in  the  area  concerned.  My  con- 


stituents, who  are  predominately 
farmers,  are  presently  unable  to 
assure  a  prospective  buyer  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  plan  for  a  16.000-acre 
Federal  water  project  on  this  land. 
Further,  the  estimated  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  project  have  long 
been  discounted  and.  to  this  end.  the 
State  of  Kansas  had  excluded  the 
Onaga  Lake  project  from  the  State 
water  plan. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  introduced  this  measure  and  saw  it 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  the 
full  House  as  part  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  other  Chamber  failed  to 
act  on  this  measure.  My  constituents 
and  I  are  hopeful  that  during  the  99th 
Congress,  the  deauthorization  of  the 
Onaga  Lake  project  will  be  accom- 
plished. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  36 
PROHIBITING  PRODUCTION  OF 
LETHAL  BINARY  CHEMICAL 
MUNITIONS  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
36)  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the 
President  to  enter  into  immediate  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  as  well  as  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

House  or  Represektatives, 
Washington,  DC.  January  16,  J98S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Tsompanas  of  the  committee  staff  has  been 
served  with  a  deposition  subpoena  issued  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

After    consultation     with     the    Creneral 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk.  I  will  promptly  inform 
you  of  the  determinations  required  by  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Lzs  AspiN. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  LOGGING  PROVISIONS 
FOR  AUTO  DRIVERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  in  part  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  with  respect  to  those  provisions 
that  would  compel  every  driver  of 
every  automobile  who  conducts  any 
kind  of  business  to  maintain  a  com- 
plete log  mile  by  mile  on  the  use  of 
that  particular  automobile. 

Everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
business  community  has  the  option 
under  the  law  to  use  private  automo- 
biles and  other  vehicles  for  business 
purposes  and  are  allowed  to  deduct  as 
ordinary  and  business  expenses  those 
particular  exp)enditures  not  for  per- 
sonal use. 

And  so  we  have  lived  under  this 
system  very  satisfactorily  for  a  long 
time.  The  new  law  that  we  passed  in 
1984.  however,  exerts  a  very  burden- 
some requirement  on  our  business 
community  in  that  it  requires  them  to 
log  every  single  mile  recorded  by  their 
various  vehicles.  We  think  that  this  is 
so  burdensome  that  actually  it  is  coun- 
terproductive. What  it  does  is  not  to 
insure  good  records.  What  it  does  is  to 
insure  a  diversion  from  good  produc- 
tivity. It  forces  a  business  entity  to 
have  their  bookkeepers  and  all  the 
other  functionaries  in  their  offices 
devote  a  full  new  desk  and  several 
drawers  just  to  keep  records  of  their 
automobiles  and  various  usages  made 
thereof. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  a  return 
to  the  old  system  where  proper 
records  will  be  kept,  but  you  wiU  not 
have  to  force  every  driver  of  every 
automobile  in  a  particular  business  to 
keep  logs  like  a  naval  craft  would  for  a 
worldwide  journey. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  to  do  by  this? 
We  want  to  release  our  business  com- 
munity from  the  burden  of  having  to 
maintain  these  burdensome  records  so 
that  they  can  continue  and  progress  in 
the  economic  recovery  through  the  ra- 
tional use  of  their  personnel  and  their 
vehicles  and  their  property,  to  do  busi- 
ness and  to  expand  their  payrolls  and 
to  further  aid  the  economic  recovery. 

What  we  are  doing  In  allowing  this 
law  to  remain  in  effect,  the  one  we  are 
attempting  to  repeal  here.  Is  to  cause 


them  extra  costs  of  doing  business, 
just  the  opposite  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  foster  In  this  economic  recovery.  To 
cause  them  to  hire  more  i}eople  to 
keep  track  of  what  their  drivers  are 
going  to  be  doing  with  these  individual 
automobiles  is  to  increase  their  costs 
and  therefore  another  business  ex- 
pense will  be  used  by  them  which  will 
mean  they  will  be  paying  less  corpo- 
rate income  tax  In  any  event. 

So,  Is  It  not  better  to  make  sure  that 
our  IRS  procedures  would  properly 
effect  the  collection  of  these  taxes  and 
to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  our  busi- 
ness people  as  they  take  business  de- 
ductions for  the  use  of  these  automo- 
biles, but  making  It  Impractical  under 
the  present  law,  the  one  we  wish  to 
repeal,  by  having  them  do  this  burden- 
some day  by  day  reporting  of  mile 
after  mile  of  usage  of  their  automo- 
bUes. 
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We  believe  that  over  the  past  that 
our  business  community  has  shown 
good  responsibility  in  properly  allocat- 
ing business  use  to  personal  use  on 
their  vehicles.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  procedure  has 
changed  In  any  dramatic  way  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Then  to  ask  them  now  to  change 
their  whole  procedures  and  put  their 
CPA's  and  their  accountants  and  their 
Individual  employees  on  to  that  addi- 
tional burden  of  recording  every  single 
mile  on  their  vehicles,  and  then  later 
using  calculators  and  computers  to  try 
to  determine  which  was  business  use 
and  which  was  personal  use.  Is  so  bur- 
densome, as  we  have  said,  that  the  op- 
posite of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish wUl  be  occurring. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  sponsorship 
of  this  legislation.  It  will  be  a  signal  to 
us  as  we  go  forward  with  the  budget 
process  that  we  must  take  this  into 
consideration  as  we  fashion  a  working 
new  budget  and  a  deficit  reduction  for 
which  we  all  yearn. 

It  wlU  be  helpful,  I  believe,  when  we 
can  get  the  business  community  to 
support  this  measure  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  them  In  their  every 
day  activities  while  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  their  cooperation  in  the 
overall  effort  we  are  going  to  make,  as 
the  U.S.  Congress,  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit in  the  future. 


BAN  CREDIT  CARD 
SURCHARGES— FOREVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Awmmziol  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  out 
of  10  adult  consumers  have  or  use 
credit  cards.  Close  to  700  million  credit 
cards  are  in  circulation  today.  Credit 
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cards  are  not  luxuries  but  necessities 
which  provide  the  means  to  purchase 
essential  goods  and  services  when 
overtaxed  household  budgets  cannot 
come  up  with  cash.  In  short,  most 
American  consumers  today  rely  heavi- 
ly on  the  use  of  credit  cards  for  emer- 
gency expenses,  safe  travel  and  every- 
day use.  Today's  American  lives  in  a 
credit  card  economy. 

This  being  the  case,  why  do  we  allow 
the  majority  of  consumers  to  be  penal- 
ized for  their  use  of  credit  cards?  On 
February  27,  1984,  the  ban  on  credit 
card  surcharges  expired.  Some  States 
ban  surcharges  outright,  and  in  others 
usury  laws  make  surcharges  illegal. 
Nevertheless,  surcharges  are  now  per- 
missible in  most  States.  Most  mer- 
chants have  not  imposed  surcharges 
while  they  wait  for  a  congressional  de- 
cision on  the  issue. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  legalized  sur- 
charges of  up  to  5  percent  nationwide. 
Such  legislation  would  not  only  over- 
ride any  State  laws  banning  sur- 
charges but  open  an  era  in  which  sur- 
charges are  permitted  and  encouraged. 
If  we  fail  to  pass  legislation  banning 
surcharges,  the  past  Senate  action 
may  be  taken  for  a  sign  that  Congress 
now  favors  surcharges. 

Some  misguided  consumer  advocates 
claim  that  credit  card  surcharges  are 
just  and  fair.  Surcharges,  they  mistak- 
enly argue,  insure  the  cash  paying 
consumer  from  paying  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  credit  card-user.  But 
under  the  guise  of  fairness,  surcharges 
allow  merchants  to  drain  billions  from 
already  tight-budgeted  American  con- 
sumers. Surcharges  benefit  only  an 
undeserving  few  and  hurt  everyone. 
This  situation  is  disgraceful. 

Credit  card  surcharges  are  counter- 
productive to  a  healthy  economy,  con- 
fusing, and  unfair  to  all  consumers. 
Credit  card  surcharges  initiate  price- 
spirals  to  the  detriment  of  all.  A  sur- 
charge increases  prices,  which  natural- 
ly leads  to  purchase  declines.  And 
when  purchases  decline,  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  increases  even  fur- 
ther for  cash  and  credit  users  alike. 
Credit  sales  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Credit  card 
sales  last  year  totaled  almost  $300  bil- 
lion. And  there  is  very  good  evidence 
to  suggest  that  credit  card  use  stimu- 
lates the  economy  by  enabling  con- 
sumers to  purchase  goods  and  services 
when  cash  may  be  scarce. 

The  confusion  generated  by  sur- 
charges is  intolerable.  With  sur- 
charges, a  multiple  price  system  be- 
comes established  whereby  one  item 
may  have  three  different  prices:  a  cash 
price,  a  credit  price,  and  a  fictional 
regular  price.  Wise  comparison  shop- 
ping becomes  more  difficult  than  fill- 
ing out  income  tax  returns  as  consum- 
ers juggle  unnecessarily  complex 
prices.  Rather  than  aiding  consumers, 
surcharges  only  enable  some  glutton- 


ous merchants  to  burden  consumers 
with  usurious  charges. 

Some  have  argued  that  without 
credit  card  surcharges,  the  cash- 
paying  poor  end  up  subsidizing  the 
credit-paying  rich.  These  same  few 
have  argued  that  overall  costs  of  re- 
tailing goods  and  services  are  in- 
creased 3  to  6  percent  by  the  use  of 
credit  cards.  And,  they  argue,  the 
lion's  share  of  that  extra  cost  is  passed 
onto  the  cash-paying  customer.  These 
arguments  are  simply  not  true.  First 
of  all,  credit  cards  are  not  just  for  the 
rich.  One  quarter  of  the  people  who 
earn  under  $10,000  a  year  use  crfedlt 
cards.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  use  them.  Most 
Americans  today  rely  on  some  form  of 
plastic  money. 

Second,  what  is  wrong  with  the  cash 
discount  system?  Cash  discounts  bene- 
fit all  and  penalize  no  one.  The  cash 
discount  system  enables  merchants  to 
give  unlimited  discounts  to  customers 
using  cash  instead  of  credit.  And  those 
who  need  or  desire  to  use  a  credit  card 
pay  the  regular  price.  Interestingly, 
despite  legalized  surcharges,  most 
service  stations  continue  to  offer  cash 
discounts.  This  system  is  fair  to  all 
and  is  complimentary  to  credit  card 
use  in  spurring  on  sales. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  found  no  evidence  that  cash  cus- 
tomers pay  higher  prices  as  a  result  of 
their  credit  card-using  counterparts. 
Its  1983  study  found  that  higher  fi- 
nance charges  and  user  fees  places  the 
brunt  of  the  cost  of  credit  card  oper- 
ations onto  the  credit  card  user.  Fur- 
thermore, many  merchants  view  the 
cost  of  handling  credit  card  transac- 
tions as  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  han- 
dling cash  transactions.  Credit  card 
surcharge  advocates  seem  to  forget 
the  time  consumed  and  money  spend 
by  merchants  dealing  with  cash.  The 
possibility  of  theft,  for  instance,  re- 
quires precautions  such  as  in-store  se- 
curity personnel  and  insurance  fees.  In 
fact,  one  study  found  that  the  cost  of 
cash  transactions  was  actualy  higher 
than  the  cost  of  transactions  made 
with  credit  cards. 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  issue  of 
credit  card  surcharges  has  been  before 
Congress  for  over  10  years.  On  three 
different  occasions  we  extended  the 
ban  on  these  unfair  and  dangerous 
surcharges.  On  January  3,  1985,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  24,  legislation  which 
would  permanently  protect  consumers 
from  the  Injustice  of  credit  card  sur- 
charges. A  permanent  ban  of  sur- 
charges is  long  overdue.  American  con- 
sumers have  grown  to  use  credit  cards 
more  and  more.  And  It  is  truly  ironic 
that  in  a  time  when  credit  cards  are 
more  useful,  and  are  being  used  more 
than  they  ever  have  before,  their 
users— and  ultimately  all  consumers- 
are  being  penalized. 


I  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  to 
enact  H.R.  24  to  ban  credit  card  sur- 
charges permanently.* 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  FUTURE  FOR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  watching  whether  or  not  this 
House  will  be  a  part  of  the  governing 
of  this  Nation  In  the  future  or  is 
simply  going  to  be  a  body  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  governing  this 
Nation  in  the  future. 

Yesterday  in  his  inaugural  address 
President  Reagan  set  forth  a  course  of 
action.  He  said,  in  what  I  thought  was 
an  inspiring  speech,  that  there  were 
certain  things  that  we  need  to  get 
about  doing  if  we  are  going  to  govern 
this  Nation  properly  in  the  future. 

What  this  House  has  as  its  agenda, 
as  its  obligation,  is  to  begin  proceeding 
down  that  course.  Do  we  have  to  do 
everything  the  President  asks?  No. 

Do  we  have  to  accept  everything 
that  comes  up  from  the  White  House 
just  the  way  it  is  sent  up  here?  No. 

But  there  are  certain  goals  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  Eisking  the  Nation  to  move 
toward  that  we  should  be  a  part  of 
modifying,  that  we  should  be  a  part  of 
moving  so  that  in  fact  the  course  laid 
out  by  the  President  is  a  course  into 
the  future. 

I  must  say  that  the  initial  indica- 
tions of  whether  this  House  is  going  to 
be  willing  to  move  in  that  direction  are 
not  particularly  encouraging.  On  the 
opening  day  when  the  rules  of  this 
House  were  adopted  we  specifically 
turned  down  reforms  that  were  aimed 
at  making  this  House  into  a  more 
democratic  body,  meaning  with  a  small 
"d;"  In  other  words,  a  House  willing  to 
debate  the  issues,  a  House  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  issues,  a  House  willing 
to  tell  America  precisely  what  we  were 
doing. 

That  rules  package  was  brought  to 
the  floor  by  the  minority  leader.  It 
was  an  excellent  rules  package  and  it 
should  have  been  supported  by  any- 
body who  believes  in  good  Govern- 
ment, because  what  it  was  aimed  at 
doing  was  opening  up  the  processes  of 
this  body.  It  was  turned  down  on  a 
strict  party  line  vote. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  in  the 
course  of  this  Congress  about  biparti- 
sanship around  here.  Even  an  excel- 
lent rules  package  such  as  the  minori- 
ty leader  brought  forward  could  not 
engender  any  kind  of  bipartisanship  in 
that  opening  day. 

Let  us  think  about  what  was  in  that 
package.  One  of  the  things  in  that 
package  might  be  kind  of  interesting 


to  the  people  across  the  country  who 
view  us  on  television.  As  I  speak  here 
today,  I  assume  the  status  is  still  the 
same,  that  the  cameras  will  be  sweep- 
ing the  Chamber  showing  a  lot  of 
empty  seats.  That  was  a  process  we  In- 
stituted in  the  last  Congress. 

What  the  rules  package  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  suggested  was  that  we 
continue  with  that  practice,  that  that 
is  fine,  but  that  we  ought  to  begin 
sweeping  the  Chamber  during  the  reg- 
ular sessions  of  the  House  as  well,  that 
during  the  legislative  sessions  of  the 
House  we  ought  to  see  just  how  many 
people  are  on  the  floor  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Nation,  because  we 
would  find  out  that  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  people  who  maybe  for  very  good 
and  righteous  reasons  are  not  here  but 
nevertheless  they  are  not  on  the  floor, 
and  it  might  have  people  across  the 
country  asking  where  Is  their  Con- 
gressman. 

It  Is  25  minutes  of  1  and  they  are 
asking  where  Is  my  Congressman. 

I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  could  do  to  begin  to  Indicate  to  the 
Nation  just  what  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  all  about. 

If  in  fact  we  do  not  want  to  lie  to  the 
Nation  about  what  happens  during 
special  orders,  that  they  are  not  deliv- 
ered to  standing  room  only  audiences 
In  the  House,  we  ought  to  make  the 
same  admission  about  what  goes  on 
here  during  the  course  of  the  regular 
legislative  day. 

That  was  one  part  of  the  rules  pack- 
age that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  brought  forward.  It  was 
turned  down,  as  I  said,  on  a  party  line 
vote,  not  a  very  auspicious  start. 

Then  later  on  in  that  day  and  in 
other  action,  the  minority  was  specifi- 
cally denied  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Member  of  Congress  came  here 
duly  certified  by  his  State  as  the 
winner  of  the  election  in  his  State.  Yet 
this  body,  voting  on  party  lines,  made 
the  decision  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  In- 
diana would  not  be  seated,  an  unprece- 
dented action:  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress  has  a  Member 
who  has  been  duly  certified  by  his 
State,  where  there  Is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  his  State  means  for  him  to 
be  seated,  has  such  a  Member  ever 
been  turned  down  In  this  body  for 
seating.  That  is  an  unprecedented 
action  that  was  taken  here  on  the 
opening  day.  Not  a  very  auspicious 
start  for  the  kind  of  bipartisanship 
needed  to  govern  the  Nation  in  the 
future. 

Then  during  the  course  of  the  Inau- 
gural activities  here  In  Washington 
over  the  last  couple  of  days  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  observe  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  talking  on  the  televi- 
sion about  what  it  is  they  want  to  see 
done  In  the  future  and  how  It  is  they 
are  going  to  be  helping  to  move  the 
governing  of  the  Nation  forward.  And, 


once  again,  I  must  say  that  it  was  a 
lack  of  encouraging  Information  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

For  example,  I  saw  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader  In  the  other  body,  suggest  on 
television  that  they  are  simply  going 
to  wait  on  the  Republicans,  that  they 
have  no  agenda  and  they  are  going  to 
sit  back  and  simply  criticize.  That  Is 
not  particularly  the  kind  of  bipartisan- 
ship that  one  would  expect  If  we  are 
going  to  move  things  forward  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

But  then  we  also  heard  this  morning 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
that  serves  In  this  Chamber  who  was 
talking  about  the  fact  that  they  want 
to  cooperate  with  the  President,  and 
he  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  thinks 
cooperation  with  the  President  is  Im- 
portant. It  is  Important,  then,  to  real- 
ize how  he  thinks  cooperation  should 
take  place. 

For  example,  he  suggested  that  they 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  President 
on  his  goal  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
and  in  fact  they  had  done  everything 
that  they  could  do  in  the  last  Congress 
toward  that  by  adopting  a  pay-as-you- 
go  budget.  He  did  not  go  into  the  ex- 
planation of  that  pay-as-you-go 
budget.  We  all  remember  it  well.  It 
was  a  very  high  deficit  budget  that  ba- 
sically adopted  all  of  the  spending 
that  Is  now  in  place,  and  then  said,  "If 
you  are  going  to  add  anything  else  in 
the  future,  we  are  going  to  Increase 
taxes  in  order  to  have  those  programs 
In  the  future." 

That  is  not  exactly  the  balanced 
budget  approach  the  President  I  think 
Is  talking  about,  or  the  American 
people  thought  was  appropriate. 

In  this  election  when  the  American 
people  had  the  Idea  of  additional  taxes 
presented  to  them,  the  American 
people  said  overwhelmingly  that  they 
did  not  want  new  taxes.  Recent  polling 
Information  out  also  Indicates  the 
American  people  do  not  want  new 
taxes. 
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So  the  pay-as-you-go  approach 
brought  to  us  by  the  Democrats  last 
year  was  not  a  balanced  budget  ap- 
proach. It  was  Indefinite  deficits  cou- 
pled with  higher  and  higher  taxes. 
And  If  the  chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
thinks  that  that  Is  cooperation  with 
the  President  to  suggest  that  that 
kind  of  budget  will  be  a  model  of  be- 
havior for  cooperation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  had  better  begin  consxiltlng  a 
little  bit  with  the  American  people, 
who  overwhelmingly  rejected  his 
party  In  this  last  election. 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  I  say  as  a 
footnote  here,  that  he  made  quite  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  they  reaUy  did 
not  lose  this  last  election  because  they 
elected  Governors  and  they   elected 


Members  to  this  House,  and  so  on,  and 
he  made  a  particular  point,  of  course, 
about  the  election  of  Members  to  this 
House. 

I  would  remind  people  that  he  had 
been  somewhat  misled  over  the  last 
few  months  about  what  really  hap- 
pened in  the  congressional  election, 
that  the  Republican  Party  nationwide 
got  49.6  percent  of  the  votes  cast  for 
Congress.  It  was  a  very  close  election 
in  the  popular  votes.  It  does  not  get 
reflected  around  here  very  well;  In 
fact,  when  we  started  dividing  up  com- 
mittee ratios  we  always  seem  to  get 
disadvantaged  In  the  House,  even  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  which  we  have 
here.  We  got  42  percent  of  the  seats  in 
the  House,  having  gotten  49.6  percent 
of  the  vote.  It  shows  you  something  of 
the  way  the  Democratic  legislatures 
have  gerrymandered  this  country 
after  the  1980  census,  when  you  can 
get  nearly  half  the  votes  and  do  not 
get  anywhere  close  to  half  the  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  really  wanted  to 
be  fair,  if  we  really  believed  that  the 
popular  vote  in  this  country  had 
meaning,  that  instead  of  figuring  out 
whether  we  get  42  percent  of  the  seats 
on  committees,  which  they  are  not 
really  even  willing  to  give  us  that 
much,  that  we  ought  to  be  getting  half 
the  seats  on  committees  because  that 
is  really  reflective  of  how  people  voted 
across  this  coimtry. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
Etemocratlc  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  talked  about  that  they 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  President 
on  world  peace,  and  I  really  believe 
that  that  is  the  case,  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  all  political  ele- 
ments in  the  country  that  we  need  to 
do  what  we  can  to  move  toward  peace. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  they 
are  willing  to  stand  and  do  the  kinds 
of  things  that  the  President  has  out- 
lined are  necessary  to  begin  those  ne- 
gotiations toward  world  peace. 

Once  again,  when  the  minority 
leader  of  the  other  body  was  talking 
on  television  today  he  suggested  one 
of  the  things  we  ought  to  eliminate  is 
the  B-1.  just  unilaterally,  just  give  it 
up.  that  we  already  have  the  Stealth 
somewhere  down  the  pike,  so  we  iml- 
laterally  give  up  the  B-1. 

Other  members  of  that  party  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  unilaterally  give 
up  the  MX  missile.  Other  Members 
have  talked  about  unilaterally  giving 
up  the  strategic  defense  Initiative.  The 
question  is.  Do  we  want  to  negotiate 
toward  world  peace,  and  want  to  do 
something  with  the  Soviet  Union 
where  unilaterally  we  are  canceling 
out  all  these  systems,  where  do  the  ne- 
gotiations toward  world  peace  come 
from?  The  United  States  at  that  point 
has  simply  given  up.  Why  do  the  Sovi- 
ets have  any  Initiative  whatsoever  to 
do  something  with  us  toward  negotla- 
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tions  If  we  in  this  body  and  particular- 
ly liberal  Democrats  in  this  body  are 
willing  to  unilaterally  give  up  all  those 
things  that  we  are  able  to  take  to  the 
table  to  negotiate  toward  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  world. 

So.  once  again,  not  very  auspicious 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  willing  to 
govern. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Congressional  Committee 
also  suggested  they  want  to  help  the 
President  on  Social  Security  because 
the  President  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that  he  does  not  want  to  cut 
Social  Security.  The  President  was  se- 
rious about  that. 

The  President  I  think  means  it  when 
he  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  have 
any  adverse  impact  on  the  people  who 
are  collecting  Social  Security.  I  think 
that  is  the  majority  position  among 
Republicans  in  this  House. 

But  once  again  that  is  always  raised 
by  the  Democrats  as  a  way  of  once 
again  starting  the  fear  tactics  on 
Social  Security;  always  raise  the  Social 
Security  issue  and  make  people  fearful 
that  something  is  going  to  be  done  in 
Washington  to  pull  that  blanket  of 
support  out  from  underneath  them, 
that  rug  of  support  that  they  depend 
on  will  be  canceled  out  by  something 
done  by  the  Republicans  in  this  town. 

That  is  just  nonsense  to  begin  with. 
But,  second,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
continuing  pattern.  It  is  very  disturb- 
ing that  we  prey  upon  the  elderly  in 
the  politics  of  this  country  by  using 
scare  tactics  and  fear  tactics  on  every 
occasion.  Liberal  Democrats  have 
become  famous  for  getting  to  the  end 
of  campaigns  and  throwing  out  the 
scare  tactic  on  Social  Security  as  one 
of  the  ways  of  trying  to  win  an  elec- 
tion. 

Well,  we  move  onto  the  floor  today 
and  as  I  sat  and  listened  today  I  heard 
a  whole  series  of  speeches  where  tax 
reform  was  called  antigrowth. 

I  think  the  American  people  fully  re- 
alize that  if  we  could  ever  get  special 
interest  power  out  of  our  tax  system 
that  in  fact  it  would  bring  about  more 
growth,  not  less  growth.  The  argu- 
ments were  really  made  here  on  the 
floor  today  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a 
terrible  thing  that  is  going  on  when 
the  President  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment suggest  we  ought  to  have 
tax  reform  because  it  would  impact  ad- 
versely on  a  whole  series  of  special  in- 
terests. And  we  even  had  the  nerve  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  tick  off  a  whole 
series  of  special  interests  that  might 
be  affected  by  tax  reform. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
people  sought  to  take  a  look  at  that 
kind  of  approach  because  it  suggests 
to  you  precisely  where  Democrats  be- 
lieve their  party's  power  comes  from, 
it  comes  from  all  the  special  interest 
groups  that  they  then  come  to  the 
floor  auid  attempt  to  protect. 


The  protection  of  special  interests  is 
what  causes  growth  problems  in  this 
country,  and  I  would  hope,  I  would 
hope  that  as  we  analyze  the  potential 
for  tax  reform  and  particularly  the  po- 
tential for  flattening  the  tax  rates  in 
this  country,  that  people  will  begin  to 
see  that  that  really  is  what  could 
cause  the  economy  to  grow  by  giving 
more  people  more  access  to  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  and  thereby  allow  more 
Investment  and  growth  in  the 
economy. 

There  is  a  refusal,  there  is  a  refusal 
among  liberal  Democrats  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  economy  is  growing. 
There  is  a  refusal  to  recognize  that  we 
are  improving  in  the  economy.  Have 
we  solved  all  the  problems?  No. 

Unemployment  is  still  too  high,  in- 
terest rates  are  still  too  high,  there  are 
still  many  problems  in  the  economy. 
But  it  is  a  much  better  economy  than 
it  was  4  years  ago  as  a  result  of  re- 
forms and  changes  that  were  made. 

To  come  to  this  floor  and  continue 
to  suggest,  as  a  couple  of  Members  did 
in  their  speeches  today,  that  there  is 
something  disastrously  wrong  out 
there,  that  we  need  to  literally  change 
the  whole  thing  around  and  go  back  to 
the.  basically,  policies  like  those  of  the 
Carter  administration,  is.  it  seems  to 
me.  an  incredible  lack  of  perception 
about  what  is  taking  place  in  the  econ- 
omy today. 

We  had  a  report  out  just  today,  ab- 
solutely fantastic  statistics  about  the 
growth  rate  of  the  economy  during 
the  final  part  of  last  year.  If  we  can 
continue  those  growth  rates  out  into 
the  future  we  could  do  much  to  solve 
the  budget  deficit  problem,  we  could 
do  much  to  bring  down  the  interest 
rates,  we  could  do  much  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problems  that  this 
country  faces  if  we  can  continue  to 
grow.  If  the  Democrats  go  back  to 
their  tax-and-spend  kinds  of  policies,  if 
they  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  they 
are  suggesting  on  this  floor  that  they 
want  to  do  by  protecting  all  the  spe- 
cial interests  throughout  the  country, 
by  impacting  adversely  on  our  foreign 
trade  with  more  and  more  protection- 
ism, if  they  do  all  of  those  kinds  of 
things  we  will  in  fact  drag  this  econo- 
my back  down,  we  will  not  get  growth, 
and  what  we  will  have  is  even  bigger 
deficits  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  look 
toward  the  possibility  of  governing 
that  there  can  be  no  bipartisanship 
when  the  Democrats  want  to  return  to 
the  failed  economic  policies  because 
those  that  have  failed  us  so  miserably 
in  the  past  simply  cannot  be  endorsed 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  They  may  make 
good  politics  but  they  are  lousy  ways 
of  governing  the  country  and  there 
can  be  no  bipartisanship  on  readopt- 
ing  failed  policies  of  the  past.  There 
cannot  be  any  bipartisanship  when  the 
Democrats  use  the  rules  of  this  House 
to   disadvantage   the   minority,   when 


they  continue  to  come  in  with  commit- 
tee ratios  that  are  such  that  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to 
get  their  policy  options  before  the 
Congress.  If  seems  to  me  that  that 
drags  down  the  bipartisanship  that  it 
takes  for  governing. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  had  a 
speech  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  floor 
justifying  why  Democrats  do  that.  I 
think  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana came  out  and  told  us  that.  In  so 
many  words,  and  this  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  what  he  said,  that  democracy 
just  does  not  work  very  well;  that 
every  once  in  a  v/hile  you  have  to  turn 
to  authoritarian  tactics,  that  the 
Democrats  have  to  have  the  kinds  of 
super  majorities  on  committees  in 
order  to  get  their  policies  enacted.  I 
think  that  when  we  start  suggesting 
that  this  House  has  to  become  more 
and  more  autocratic,  more  and  more 
authoritarian  in  order  to  get  its  work 
done,  that  we  have  given  up  on  democ- 
racy. 

I  personally  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  expand  democracy,  make  this 
House  more  and  more  of  an  open 
body,  and  until  the  Democrats  wake 
up  to  that  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
hard  to  have  bipartisanship  toward 
governing  the  country. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  there 
cannot  be  bipartisanship  when  the 
first  act  of  the  majority  is  to  try  to 
steal  a  seat  in  the  House  away  from 
the  minority.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  be  in  a  very  bipartisan  mood 
toward  cooperating  with  suggestions 
from  their  side  when  we  are  in  the 
process  for  the  first  time  in  history  of 
trying  to  steal  a  certified  seat  from  the 
State  here  in  this  body. 

Our  important  task  for  the  future  is 
to  get  about  the  business  of  governing 
the  Nation  in  the  right  way,  to  get 
about  governing  the  Nation  wisely. 
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The  President  outlined  a  course  that 
this  Nation  should  follow.  A  course 
that  vast  numbers  of  Americans  voted 
for  when  they  cast  their  votes  for  the 
President  in  the  last  election. 

Whether  we  will  follow  that  course 
and  whether  we  will  do  what  is  right 
toward  governing  the  Nation  at  this 
point  is  very  much  in  doubt. 


STATEMENT  ON  ABORTION: 
JANUARY  22,  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years 
ago  today,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
confirmed  the  constitutional  right  of 
women  to  decide  for  themselves  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  they  will 
face  during  the  course  of  their  lives: 


Whether  to  bring  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy to  term. 

Unplanned  pregnancy  and  abortion 
were  not  new  issues  in  1973,  however. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  200.000 
and  1.2  million  women  a  year  were 
subjected  to  life  and  health  endanger- 
ing abortions,  that  hundreds  of  women 
died  annually  as  a  result  of  botched 
abortions,  and  thousands  of  women 
suffered  permanent  disability  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  procedures  used  by 
these  women  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  underground  network  of  back- 
alley  abortionists.  I  saw  the  results  of 
this  butchery  as  a  young  prosecutor  in 
New  York  charged  with  investigating 
and  prosecuting  these  illegal  abortion- 
ists. 

It  was  in  1973  that  the  Court  made  it 
clear  in  Roe  versus  Wade  that  the 
"right  of  privacy,  whether  it  be  found- 
ed in  the  14th  amendment's  concept  of 
personal  liberty  •  •  •  or  *  •  *  in  the 
9th  amendment's  reservation  of  rights 
of  the  people,  is  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass a  woman's  decision  whether 
or  not  to  terminate  a  pregnancy."  The 
individual  choice  of  abortion  was  not 
made  easier,  but  a  woman  no  longer 
had  to  risk  her  life  as  the  result  of  her 
decision. 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
women,  the  choice  to  end  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  is  not  an  easy  one.  Each 
woman  faces  a  different  set  of  hard 
questions.  One  woman  faces  the  ef- 
fects of  rape  or  incest;  another's  preg- 
nancy threatens  her  life;  another, 
thinking  she  was  too  old  to  become 
pregnant,  fears  for  the  health  of  the 
child:  still  another  is  too  young  or  too 
poor  to  handle  the  responsibilities  of 
motherhood.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
is  not  without  pain  that  a  woman  first 
enters  the  clinic's  doors.  But  the 
Court,  with  its  decision,  made  that 
fundamental  choice  hers. 

Today,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
decision,  these  women  are  faced  with  a 
new  barrier  to  exercising  their  consti- 
tutional rights:  That  of  verbal  harass- 
ment and  physical  violence  by  those 
who  oppose  their  decisions  and  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Pregnant  women 
are  now  not  only  faced  with  their  own 
set  of  difficult  decisions,  but  with  the 
aggressive  judgment  of  others  upon 
them.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
woman  approaching  an  abortion  facili- 
ty to  be  forced  to  endure  verbal  har- 
assment by  self-proclaimed  pro-life 
counselors  and  hecklers.  Some  women 
have  even  been  met  by  physical  ob- 
struction and  abuse. 

Since  1982  there  have  been  30  re- 
ported bombings  at  abortion  clinics 
nationwide.  Twenty-four  of  the  bomb- 
ings have  taken  place  within  the  last 
year.  Fortunately,  no  one  has  been 
physically  harmed  in  these  attacks. 
But,  the  constant  threats  received  by 
the  clinics,  the  physicians,  and  the  pa- 
tients have  created  an  ever-present 
fear  that  "we  might  be  next." 


Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  abor- 
tion issue  have  called  these  bombings 
criminal  and  anarchistic,  and  the 
President  has  condemned  the  bomb- 
ings, pledging  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  But,  while 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  [BATF].  with  the  help  of 
the  FBI.  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
its  investigation,  having  made  arrests 
in  20  of  the  attacks.  President  Rea- 
gan's continuing  antiabortion  rhetoric 
serves  only  to  aggravate  the  confron- 
tational situation  which  he  has  con- 
demned. 

So.  instead  of  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion for  this  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision,  we  are  faced  with  a  day 
which  many  fear  will  be  met  by 
stronger  and  more  violent  opposition. 
Two  weeks  ago.  the  BATF  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  issue  a  warning  to  abortion 
clinics  and  medical  offices  of  a  poten- 
tial for  increased  violence  today,  pro- 
voked further  by  the  Presidential  in- 
auguration. While  the  National  Abor- 
tion Federation  has  advised  all  of  its 
members  to  stay  clear  of  their  facili- 
ties during  nonworking  hours,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  made 
its  members  available  over  the  inaugu- 
ral weekend  to  hold  vigils  at  clinics  re- 
questing their  presence.  It  is  deplora- 
ble that  people  are  again  being  forced 
to  risk  their  lives  to  protect  what  is 
now  a  constitutional  right. 

While  I  respect  the  rights  of  those 
who  oppose  the  court's  controversial 
decision  to  voice  their  concerns  public- 
ly. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  free- 
dom of  speech  of  the  protesters,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  civil  rights  of 
those  seeking  legal  medical  attention. 
Abortion  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be 
taken  lightly,  but  neither  is  the  ob- 
struction of  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  note.  I  noted 
with  appreciation  and  approval  the 
wise  suggestion  made  earlier  today 
during  the  1-minute  sessions  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROEDER]  of  her  proposal  to 
introduce  legislation  which  will  allow 
a  voluntary  $1  checkoff  on  income  tax 
returns  so  that  those  who  want  to  will 
allow  their  voluntary  contributions  to 
pay  for  the  abortions  of  victims  of 
rape  and  incest  who,  under  current 
law  are  denied  that  right.  It  is  a  fair, 
equitable  proposal,  allowing  the  con- 
science of  individuals  who  want  their 
tax  refund  dollars  to  be  used  in  that 
fashion,  to  be  so  utilized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  provides  a 
transitional  way  of  providing  assist- 
ance for  those  who  desperately  need 
it,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
abortions  under  the  circumstances  of 
rape  and  incest. 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1985 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1985.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  urgent,  and  I 
intend  to  act  expeditiously.  Everyone 
is  aware  that  the  rate  of  home  foreclo- 
sures-is intolerably  high,  higher  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Many  homeowners  are  still  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
recession  of  the  early  1980's,  but  these 
families  will  be  able  to  save  their 
homes  if  we  provide  a  reasonable 
degree  of  temporary  assistance  to  help 
them  through  this  crisis. 

I  offered  similar  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  this  legislation  that 
was  passed  by  a  20-vote  margin  in  the 
House.  Unfortunately,  this  proposal 
failed  to  receive  any  consideration  at 
all  in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
and  so  died,  leaving  countless  numbers 
of  families  helpless  and  without  hope 
in  the  face  of  imminent  foreclosure. 
For  those  families  who  have  held  on 
but  now  face  the  threat  of  losing  their 
homes.  I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
pass  swiftly  through  this  Congress. 

EXren  though  the  economy  is  expand- 
ing, it  is  imperative  that  we  remember 
this:  Nine  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans are  officially  reported  as  out  of 
work  today,  and  millions  more  are  un- 
employed but  too  discouraged  to  seek 
work.  There  are  2Vi  million  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  longer  than  15 
weeks.  It  is  these  millions  to  whom  my 
bill  is  addressed;  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  who  remain  unemployed  despite 
their  best  and  diligent  efforts  to  find 
work,  and  who  now  face  the  prospect 
of  losing  their  homes.  The  economic 
recovery  has  not  started  for  them; 
their  economic  desperation  has  not 
eased;  and  their  prospects  Bse  not  im- 
proved by  the  recent  economic  expan- 
sion. They  remain  Innocent  victims  of 
a  callous,  cavalier  economic  and  social 
policy. 

Regardless  of  the  tidings  of  econom- 
ic recovery,  the  rate  of  home  foreclo- 
sures today  is  at  5.86  percent— the 
highest  in  30  years.  It  is  also  higher 
than  the  foreclosure  rate  in  1983. 
when  the  recession  was  at  its  depth. 
What  kind  of  recovery  is  it  when  the 
rate  of  foreclosures  increases?  What 
kind  of  recovery  is  it  when  the  amount 
of  desperation  and  homelessness 
grows?  What  kind  of  recovery  do  we 
have  when  beneath  the  rosy  figures 
we  see  a  higher  level  of  home  mort- 
gage foreclosures?  If  anything,  the 
need  for  my  emergency  home  mort- 
gage assistance  bill  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  last  year. 
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We  need  to  recognize  that  regardless 
of  general  economic  recovery,  there 
are  industries  and  communities  that 
remain  in  desperate  straits.  Automo- 
bile sales  and  production  nimibers  look 
fine,  but  there  are  fewer  jobs  in  the 
automobile  industry  today  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago;  automation  has 
taken  its  toU.  Likewise,  where  once  re- 
covery in  autos  meant  recovery  in 
steel,  the  steel  industry  remains  de- 
pressed. Automobiles  use  less  steel 
today  than  formerly;  steel  is  a  shrink- 
ing industry,  both  in  tonnage  and  in 
employment.  That  great  industrial 
heartland  that  we  know  as  Smoke- 
stack America  is  facing  enormous  eco- 
nomic and  social  stress;  my  biU  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  needs  of  those  people 
whose  Jobs  have  not  come  back  with 
recovery,  whose  communities  have  not 
bounced  back  with  expansion,  whose 
every  effort  to  hold  on  has  been  frus- 
trated by  overwhelming  forces. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  last  year 
there  were  more  bank  failures  than  in 
any  year  since  the  Great  Depression— 
and  the  prospect  is  that  this  year  will 
be  just  as  bad.  This  can  only  happen 
for  one  reason:  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties are  in  a  depression.  Farmers  are 
worse  off  today  than  they  have  been 
in  40  years.  Farms  and  farming  com- 
munities, and  industries  that  supply 
farmers,  are  in  the  gravest  kind  of  dif- 
ficulty. Where  is  economic  recovery 
for  them?  It  does  not  exist.  My  emer- 
gency housing  assistance  bill  recog- 
nized that  fact,  and  offers  a  reasona- 
ble response.  It  is  callous,  even  irre- 
sponsible, to  consign  rural  communi- 
ties and  small  towns  to  economic  obliv- 
ion, which  is  what  has  been  done  in 
these  past  4  years. 

I  am  not  asking  or  proposing  t^at  as- 
sistance be  extended  to  people  who 
could  retain  their  homes  in  any  other 
way.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  bailout  for 
the  imprudent  or  the  improvident.  I 
am  asking  only  that  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  economic  recovery  has  been 
spotty,  and  that  there  are  entire  com- 
munities and  industries  that  face  im- 
mense difficulties.  There  are  millions 
of  workers  out  of  jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  despite  their 
best  efforts  to  find  new  work:  whose 
problems  are  overwhelming,  and 
whose  greatest  hope  is  to  hang  on  for 
a  while  longer,  to  keep  the  wolves 
away  from  the  door.  And  that  is  what 
this  bill  does:  It  provides  at  least  a 
modicum  of  help  to  people  who  face 
overwhelming  and  disastrous  personal 
economic  problems,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  who  face  circum- 
stances that  are  wholly  beyond  their 
control  to  change. 

Just  this  weekend,  we  saw  demon- 
strations in  Minnesota,  where  farmers 
were  demanding  a  moratorium  on 
foreclosures.  It  is  not  the  first  such 
demonstration  that  we  have  seen,  nor 
will  it  be  the  last.  It  is  a  measure  of 
the    economic    hsirdship,    deprivation 


and  desperation  that  exists,  recovery 
or  no.  in  towns  and  cities  all  across 
this  country.  The  Einergency  Mort- 
gage Assistance  Act  would  provide 
help.  Is  help  needed?  Ask  anybody 
who  is  facing  financial  disaster.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  legislation. 


a  1300 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TION      FOR       DROUGHT      AND 
FAMINE  RELIEF  IN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Ron- 
kema]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Honorable  Silvio  Conte,  the 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa 
bill,  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  drought  and  famine  relief  in 
Africa.  We  are  all  painfully  aware  that 
the  African  Continent  is  in  the  throes 
of  the  worst  drought  in  this  century. 
The  lives  of  millions  of  Africans  are 
being  threatened  by  hunger  on  a  scale 
we  in  the  developed  world  can  only 
imagine.  Ten  million  people  are  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  starving  to  death. 

Beyond  the  imminent  threat  of  mass 
starvation,  deprivation  shackles 
human  existence  at  every  turn.  Dis- 
ease is  rampant.  Of  the  children  who 
survive  the  famine,  nuuiy  will  be  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I  had 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  to  view 
this  crisis  firsthand  with  a  group  of 
my  House  colleagues  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Ethiopia.  Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  anguish  I  felt  at  the  Korem 
and  Makelle  refugee  camps.  My  sense 
of  helplessness  was  overwhelming. 

Today,  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  misery  reminds  us  of  the 
words  of  John  Donne,  "No  man  is  an 
island."  Indeed,  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  United  States  has  proven  to  be 
"our  brothers'  keeper." 

The  administration's  response  to 
this  disaster  has  been  commendable. 
Once  again,  the  official  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  this  relief  effort  has  been 
second  to  none.  U.S.  emergency  food 
aid  to  Africa  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1985 
is  already  twice  the  amount  sent  in 
1984.  The  title  II  emergency  fund  of 
Public  Law  480,  used  for  drought  and 
famine  relief,  is  already  depleted  after 
only  3  months  into  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID]  has  told  us  that  U.S.  emergency 
feeding  operations  will  be  serverely 
hampered  If  new  resources  are  not 
available  by  March.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  immediately.  As 
the  drought  intensifies  and  the  famine 
spreads  throughout  Africa,  clearly  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  morally  bound  to 
extend  our  assistance  to  prevent  fur- 
ther catastrophe. 


Using  figures  from  the  U.N.  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  the 
World  Food  Program,  and  AID,  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  I  calculate  a  3.9-million- 
metric-ton  shortfall  in  food  aid  needs 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  assessment  is  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  18  most  seriously  affected 
African  countries,  as  well  as  a  small 
food  aid  requirement  for  Bangladesh, 
where  the  situation  is  also  critical. 

To  arrive  at  this  figure,  we  have 
looked  at  the  cereals  production  and 
commercial  food  import  figures  for 
each  affected  country  and  made  ad- 
justments based  on  the  crop  and  mar- 
keting year  to  approximate  the  U.S. 
fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  this  bill. 
The  sum  of  these  figures  represents 
the  amount  of  food  a  country  is  able 
to  produce  domestically  or  import,  and 
includes  estimates  of  informal  food 
sources  and  farmer  stocks.  This  figure 
is  then  subtracted  from  the  food  con- 
sumption needs  that  we  project  for 
each  country  based  on  population, 
past  consumption,  and  food  import 
patterns.  We  calculate  the  food  gap 
between  what  a  country  is  able  to 
produce/import  and  what  that  coun- 
try actually  requires  to  feed  its  people. 
Hence,  the  3.9-metric-ton  food  need 
figure  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  It  represents  the  amount  of  re- 
quired food  not  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations  or 
other  donors. 

We  feel  strongly  that,  as  in  the  past, 
the  U.S.  commitment  should  be  based 
on  providing  50  percent  of  assessed 
need— in  this  case,  1.9  million  metric 
tons  or  the  equivalent  of  $685.5  mil- 
lion. Our  bill  achieves  that  target.  It 
does  so  by  taking  into  account  the  ad- 
ministration's transfer  of  additional 
resources  totaling  $190  million  to  the 
emergency  food  aid  budget,  including 
300,000  tons  from  the  emergency 
wheat  reserve.  Our  supplemental  re- 
quest for  direct  emergency  food  aid, 
therefore,  is  $495.5  million— the  $685.5 
million  less  the  $190  million  made 
available  by  the  administration's  ac- 
tions. This  total  includes  ocean  trans- 
portation and  one-half  of  the  costs  for 
inland  transportation,  to  make  sure 
that  food  is  not  only  made  available 
but  gets  to  the  starving  of  Africa.  This 
additional  food  aid  will  be  pro- 
grammed by  AID  through  both  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  agreements 
and  through  the  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations active  in  famine  relief  in 
Africa.  The  remainder  of  the  emergen- 
cy food  aid  requirement  is  being  met 
by  other  donors,  such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

In  addition  to  food  aid,  this  supple- 
mental contains  $132.5  million  for 
emergency  shelter,  medical  care  and 
refugee  programs.  This  additional  aid 
will  assist  in  medium-term  recovery  ef- 
forts linking  emergency  needs  with  ag- 
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ricultural    development    in    order    to  •  Mr.    PANETTA.    Mr.    Speaker,     I  agricultural  methods.  And  in  Marxist 

help  avoid  conditions  which  could  lead  would  like  to  recognize  and  siiare  with  countries,  the  collective  farm  reduces 

to  future  famines.  The  non-food-aid  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre-  the  farmer's  incentive  to  produce  for 

figure  of  $132.5  million  is  broken  down  sentatives  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  himself  and  only  aggravates  the  sparse 

as  follows:  Howard  Harris  of  San  Benito  County,  production. 

MiUioTu  CA.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  active  in  agri-  There      have      been      four      major 

Funding  to  assist  private  voluntary  culture  all  his  life.  He  has  served  on  droughts  in  Ethiopia  in  the  last  35 

organizations  in  carrying  out  title  the  San  Benito  County  Farm  Bureau  years.  People  have  died  of  starvation. 

11     rehabilitation     programs     In  since   graduating   from   University   of  But    this    is    the    worst    drought   and 

health,  water,  and  agricultural  de-  California,  Berkeley  in  1934.  He  has  death    is    apparent    throughout    the 

oS^^^istaiiceforshelter.emer:    *'°  served  as  representetiye.  director,  and  land, 

gency  water  needs,  and  $30,000,000  president,  of  the  State  Of  California  My  visit  to  Alamata  and  Korem,  two 

for   emergency   medical   care.   In-  Farm  Bureau,  and  as  a  representative  feeding    centers    250    miles    north    of 

eluding  vaccinations 70.0  on  the  Governor's  water  policy  board.  Addis  Ababa,  was  shocking.  The  ema- 

Rehabiliution    and    recovery    pro-  Howard  has  also  served  as  a  tnostee  elated  bodies  of  young  and  old  were 

grams  (under  AID'S  agricultural.  for   the   Cienega   Elementary  School  overwhelming.  One's  emotions  cannot 

rural  development,  and  nutrition  District,  as  president  of  the  HoUister  be  controUed  as  you  see  the  helpless 

:^r  u%em  chiTei'^'is  ?•«•?  ^^^int:^if\^r^^'i^f  t^  ^  '^^'^  v^^  ^"^«  ""^^^ 

pyo's                                               30.0  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  dulled  my  sense  of  hope. 

Refugee  progiinis,  for  Afrio^^  trustees  for  Gavilan  College.  Thousands  have  died  and  thousands 

gees  and  displaced  persons  (AID'S  In  addition,  as  if  all  of  these  activi-  tnore  died  in  remote  villages  which  sta- 

African  resettlement,  services,  and  ties   were    not   enough    to    keep    him  tistics   will   not   record.    But   there   is 

facilities  project) 20.0  busy,  Howard  has  served  as  a  leader  of  hope— because  humankind  is  respond- 

AID     operating     expenditures     for  youth  4-H  activities  for  50  continuous  ing-and  responding  weU 

monitoring  of  food  aid  and  disaster  j^  j^  ^^^g  volunteer  service  that  I  ^he  free  world  is  resDondinir  swiftly 

assistance  to  prevent  diversion ._J^  ^^^^  particulariy  ask  my  coUeagues  by  slSJS  ite  abu^d^cTSf^^S 

Total,  nonfood  needs 132.5  to   note.    During   the   past   50   years,  jcine.  and  blankets.  Help  from  Wes^ 

The  total  supplemental  request  for  Howard  has  served  as  president  of  the  g^n  nations,  from  the  private  sector 

fiscal  year  1985,  including  both  emer-  County  4-H  CouncU.  chaired  several  ^nd  from  government,  is  pouring  in. 

gency  food  and  nonfood  aid.  is  $628  major  council  committees,  directed  the  people  are  acting  out  of  their  best  hu- 

million.  nature  program  for  the  4-H  summer  manitarian  instincts. 

Given  the  deficit,  we  are  sensitive  to  camp,  originated  California's  4-H  en-  rj^^  United  States  is  leading  the 
the  budget  pressures  and  difficult  tomology  project,  and  pioneered  the  pack.  There  are  not  many  "ugly  Amer- 
choices  confronting  us.  This  bill,  is  a  4-H  woodworking  and  electncity  ^^^^^^„  ^^  Africa  today.  We  are  re- 
responsible,  reasoned  approach  to  the  projects  in  California.  sponding  from  our  generosity.  And 
African  crisis,  and  it  is  commensurate  Howard  has  been  a  key  person  in  the  ^jngrica  is  responding  mightily, 
with  the  need  for  continued  strong  lives  of  literally  himdreds  of  chUdren  Americans  are  responding  as  a  gov- 
American  leadership  on  this  issue.  It  is  and  young  adults  through  his  grnment.  President  Reagan  has  an- 
especially  important  that  the  Congress  thoughtful  guidance  and  personal  ex-  jounced  his  intention  to  provide  one- 
act  swiftly  on  a  supplemental  if  the  ample.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  oppor-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  assistance  needed  in 
additional  aid  we  need  to  provide  is  to  tunity  to  acknowledge  before  this  (lis-  y^^ica  this  year— a  $500  million  U.S. 
be  effective  and  timely.  tinguished  body  the  many  valuable  contribution.  For  Ethiopia,  a  Marxist 
Again,  the  words  of  John  Donne  contributions  of  Howard  Hams.»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^g  strained  re- 
retum  to  mind.  "We  are  not  an  ^^.^^—  latiohs,  $130  million  in  food  is  already 
island,"  he  wrote.  "Any  man's  death  ETHIOPIAN  HUNGE31  PROBLEM  planned.  This  Government-supplied 
diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved  BAFFLES  THE  MIND  grain  is  distributed  by  many  private 
in  mankind  and  therefore  never  send  ^vvAirpn  nm  t*mnorP  nnder  volunteer  agencies,  such  as  CathoUc 
fSlls'^oTthel'"^"'"  '^'  •""  '""'^  ''  aSltioJ^iSfXHoShegfn'  Relief  .-^  World  ^^sio«.Jmd  soon 
ThSSJSlfy,  the  united  States  is  in-  "-^^^orTm^iJlt^^-  ''°"°''^  ^  fZ^To^rZlnt^^e/ ^^J^^e 
volved  in  mankind,  and  its  people  wiU  '^f^^fj.^^  ^TSa.  Mr  Soeak-  ^^  bear  the  words:  "Donated  by  the 
men'Xl^'°  '"""^  '''"  er^^ln'^oSa"'  TSSug^-stSn  People  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

thr$62T^imon^?pUSrJ;5!  rrSS^'b^nrtS^Sm^ii^^'SS  '"^^^P-j^-te  sector  is  alsores^^^^^ 

nrovidfaliSrfortKSoiSw^^  the    feeding    centers    where     gentle  mg.  For  1985.  food  assistance  to  Ethio- 

arri^i^Sem£^gero7  death  Ind  humans  are  restoring  life  to  some  of  Pif.  through  private  organizaUons  ^ 

are  in  immmeni  aanger  oi  oeain  ana  „t-rvine    I  was  bewildered  as  to  estunated  to  be  $125  million,  with  an- 

cripphng  disease  that  now  threatei^  how  t^^fthis^^iT  other  $22  million  spent  on  Ethiopian 

ricSThi^Sn^SJSt'lit°Si?hre:  Th?p'?ib!em1,f1£iine  in  Africa  is  refugees  elsewhere. 

sol^Jd  speed  real.  Twenty  nations  have  been  affect-  The  private  sector  from  Florida  re- 

•There  mSIt  be  no  delay  or  wavering  ed.  Seven  are  critical.  Just  in  Ethiopia  sponded  magnificently    A     flight  of 

bv^  no?^dJub&  b?  others  thlt^r  alone,  over  7  miUion  people  are  threat-  merey"  was  organized  funded,   oaded^ 

by  us,  nor  aouDts  oy  oinere  inai  Amer  .      ^      ..  and  flown  to  Addis  Ababa,  which  be- 

ica  will  meet  her  responsibility.  We  are  enea  oy  siaryaiion.             _„,„,„„„„  sn^ak.;  thp  ^pnerositv  of  Floridians 

laiion  oi  m&i.m Agricultural    techniques    are    back-  in  Africa  last  summer.  In  Mali,  she 

^^^^■^~  ward  There  are  few  drilled  wells,  little  held  a  starving  child  in  her  arms.  She 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  HARRIS  irrigation,    almost   no    fertUizer    used  has  not  been  able  to  forget  it.  After  or- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  and  severe  topsoU  erosion.  If  there  is  ganizing  some   fundraising  activities, 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  to  be  problem  solving,  it  wiU  be  long  the  thought  of  a  "flight  of  mercy" 

tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  term  and  it  wlU  be  painful.  Attitudes  came  from  a  discussion  with  the  editor 

is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  will  have  to  be  changed  to  use  modem  of  the  Florida  Tunes  Umon.  He  sug- 
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gested  that  although  people  wanted  to 
help,  they  needed  a  concrete  mission 
to  respond  to  and  one  which  could  he 
tracked  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  story  is  an  American  success 
story.  A  DC-8  was  chartered  and 
loaded  with  40  tons  of  food,  medicine 
and  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  ongoing 
fund  drives.  WCPX-TV  in  Orlando 
collected  over  $80,000  and  two  truck- 
loads  of  blankets.  World  Vision,  a 
Christian  humanitarian  organization, 
provided  the  mechanism  for  obtaining 
the  2  tons  of  medicine  and  38  tons  of 
fortified  food.  11  tons  of  which  were 
donated  by  a  former  Ethiopian  official 
in  Indiana.  This  special  mixture  of 
oats,  powdered  milk  and  honey,  known 
as  ATMIT,  is  indigenous  to  Ethiopia. 
Another  $120,000  was  raised  before 
the  flight  departed  Chicago  on  Janu- 
ary 12. 

The  plane  was  so  long  you  could 
hardly  see  from  one  end  of  the  cargo 
bay  to  the  other.  During  the  24-hour 
journey,  our  group  of  "food  shep- 
herds" slept  on  top  of  the  pallets  of 
fortified  food  using  some  of  the  donat- 
ed blankets  for  warmth.  It  was  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  our  mission  was 
one  of  trying  to  help  the  starving  by 
actually  taking  food  to  them. 

Our  landing  was  the  first  of  a 
stretch  DC-8  on  the  Addis  Ababa 
runway.  TransAmerican  Airlines  and 
World  Vision  soon  had  the  cargo  un- 
loaded. 

Success  does  not  come  easily  and 
indeed  we  soon  had  our  problems. 
Pood  was  being  delayed  to  the  feeding 
centers  because  rebel  activity  in  the 
region  interrupted  transportation  of 
supplies.  When  we  finally  were  cleared 
for  an  old  DC-3  to  fly  us  to  the  camps, 
we  found  they  were  running  danger- 
ously low  on  food.  But  our  supplies  ar- 
rived just  in  time. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  children, 
also  starved  for  affection,  clinging  to 
my  hands  and  arms  smiling  in  spite  of 
their  physical  deprivation.  They  were 
proof  that  the  World  Vision  feeding 
center  was  successful  because  only  a 
few  weeks  before  they  had  been  life- 
less and  lethargic.  Others  were  in  in- 
tensive care,  often  with  their  mothers, 
as  nutritional  supplements  were  ad- 
ministered—sometimes through  a  tube 
because  they  were  too  weak  to  eat. 

The  staff  was  loving  and  kind,  it 
showed.  The  nuns  at  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity  Compound  ministered  to 
the  dying.  These  sisters  are  sponsored 
by  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  who 
had  just  paid  a  visit,  greeting  and 
blessing  each  person  in  the  camp— 
9.000  of  them.  What  a  lesson  in  love. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "let  them 
die."  Their  theories  of  overpopulation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  are  practi- 
cal, they  say.  Besides  "why  should  we 
care  about  a  foreign,  strange  land?" 
Fortunately,  most  of  America  does  not 
think  that  way.  The  good  will,  hopes 
and  prayers  of  Floridians  were  obvious 


in  our  specific  flight  of  mercy.  Many 
have  responded  before,  others  are  fol- 
lowing. 

This  mission  was  successful  because 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our 
people.  Perhaps  it  is  best  summed  up 
in  Matthew  chapter  25:  "When  you 
did  it  for  the  least  of  these,  you  were 
doing  it  for  me." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bastlett.  for  10  minutes,  on 
January  24. 

Mr.  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waucer.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiifGRicH,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  24. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  28. 

Mr.  RiTSD.  for  30  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschi^,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLET.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  24. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remariu  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  RouKEMA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Breaitx,  for  60  minutes,  January 
30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  8  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  January 
29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roth  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Franklin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZscHAU  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 


Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  COUHTER. 

Mr.  BROOicriELO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mrs.  KSNNELLT. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Bdr.  Fowler  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Plorio  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EiNGLISH. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Gdarini. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
29.  the  House  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, January  24.  1985,  at  11  a.m.  in 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Gillis 
W.  Long  of  Louisiana. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  storage  and  ware- 
housing function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Jacksonville.  PL,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
nt.  (Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b)  (96 
Stat.  747)):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  exten- 
sion of  export  controls,  pursuant  to  Public 


Law  96-72.  section  6(e)  (E.O.  12214);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master and  Adjutant,  Veterans  of  World 
War  1  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  a  financial  audit,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C. 
1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  quarterly  financial 
report  on  business,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-454.  section  4(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  study  of  Federal  lands 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-487.  section  1001;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  549.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  seller-financed  property 
transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS; 

H.R.  550.  A  bill  to  restrict  fraudulent,  mis- 
leading, deceptive,  and  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices in  the  health  club  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  551.  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of 
persons  who  without  compensation  trans- 
port in  Interstate  commerce  and  by  air 
huhian  organs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  ensure  that  F^eral  as- 
sistance will  be  provided  expeditiously  to 
communities  threatened  by  major  disasters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  553.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  a  project  to  provide 
flood  control  on  Braes  Bayou  in  Harris 
County,  TX;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee; 

H.R.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  calculation  determining  the 
taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Boulter); 

H.R.  555.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Prebom 
Children's  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1985;"  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Education  and  Labor,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR; 

H.R.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  separate 
definition  of  disability  presently  applicable 
to  widows  and  widowers,  and  to  provide  in 
turn  that  the  months  of  a  widow's  or  widow- 
er's entitlement  to  SSI  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  disability  may  be  used  in  establishing  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  Medicare  benefits  on 
that  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  actuarial 
reduction  formula  as  it  applies  to  surviving 


spouses  who  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  after  first  having  Ijecome  entitled 
to  reduced  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefits,  to  assure  that  their  own  coverage 
credits  (on  which  such  disability  benefits 
are  based)  will  be  more  realistically  recog- 
nized in  the  resulting  combined  benefit 
amount:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  a  surviving  spouse  or  surviving 
divorced  spouse  must  have  initially  become 
disabled  in  order  to  qualify  for  widow's  or 
widower's  benefits  before  attaining  age  60, 
in  cases  where  such  surviving  spouse  or  sur- 
viving divorced  spouse  works  after  the  death 
of  the  insured  individual  on  whose  wage 
record  such  benefits  are  payable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  559.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  eligibility 
for  disability  benefits  by  providing  for  the 
determination  of  an  individual's  eligibility 
for  such  benefits  without  regard  to  the  re- 
cency of  such  individual's  coverage:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  without 
regard  to  age  (subject  to  limited  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  any  previous  reductions  in 
their  benefits);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits 
for  disabled  wives  and  husbands  without 
regard  to  age  (subject  to  limited  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  any  previous  reduction  in 
their  benefits);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  562.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  to  es- 
sential s[>ouses  of  disability  beneficiaries 
without  regard  to  age  or  children  in  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  to  surviving 
spouses  and  surviving  divorced  spouses  who 
work  and  whose  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance benefits  are  higher  than  their  old-age 
insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  to 
include  individuals  between  the  ages  of  46 
and  55  within  the  special  provisions  (now 
applicable  only  to  individuals  age  55  or  over) 
which  liberalize  the  insured  status  require- 
ments for  certain  employees  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations whose  services  were  mandatorily 
covered  by  such  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  565.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  method  for  de- 
termining the  amount  payable  by  a  Federal 
employee  or  Member  of  Congress  in  order  to 
receive  credit  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  based  on  certain  military  serv- 
ice, and  to  extend  by  1  year  the  moratorium 
on  the  accrual  of  Interest  with  respect  to 
any  such  amount  payable;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  ScHAEraR,  Mr.  Strang,  and 
Mr.  Kramer); 

H.R.  566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  evalua- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities  and  flood 
plain  management  for  a  segment  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  River  corridor  in  Colorado; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CAMPBELL 

H.R.  567.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  a  si>ecial 
minimum  wage  for  the  employment  for  lim- 
ited periods  of  time  of  youth  aged  19  and 
under  and  to  broaden  the  authority  for  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  at  a  spe- 
cial minimum  wage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  568.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
certain  cases  of  death  or  disqualification  of 
persons  eligible  to  be  selected  as  President 
or  Vice  President  by  the  Congress;  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Admitiistration. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL 

H.R.  569.  A  bill  to  improve  the  method  of 
verifying  the  eligibility  of  Indvlduals  and 
families  receiving  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

H.R.  570.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  in 
suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of  U.S. 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  671.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  exchange  criminal  record  infor- 
mation with  certain  State  and  local  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  572.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  classify  and  inventory  wet- 
land resources,  to  measure  wetlands  degra- 
dation, to  evaluate  the  environmental  con- 
tribution of  natural  wetlands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  designate  $1  of  their  income  tax  liability 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  574.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5- 
month  waiting  period  which  is  presently  a 
prerequisite  of  eligibility  for  disability  in- 
surance benefits  or  the  disability  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  575.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
SociaX  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  amounts  received  by  mem- 
bers of  certain  firef ighttng  and  rescue  units; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  individual 
must  have  i>een  entitled  to  disability  bene- 
fits for  at  least  24  months  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  Medicare  on  the  basis  of  disability; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  review  of  claims  (involv- 
ing the  amount  of  benefits  payable)  which 
arises  under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Swirr): 
H.R.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  benefits  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  individ- 
ual suffering  from  a  terminal  illness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COELHO; 
H.R.  581.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress    proposed    during    any    Congress 
shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that 
Income  tax  returns  include  space  designated 
for  the  taxpayer  to  specify  the  amount  of 
any  cash  contribution  such  taxpayer  wishes 
to  make  to  the  Federal  Government  for  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  and  to  establish  a 
trust  fund  with  amounts  contributed  by  tax- 
payers for  reduction  of  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Comjnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
HJl.  583.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  central  South  Dakota  water 
supply  system  (Cendak  unit)  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program.  SD;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit. 
South  Dakota  Pumping  Division.  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program  SD:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Eswakos  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  LaFaux,  Mr.  EIdcak,  Mr. 
Dascrlk,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Haix,  Jr..  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Muwky.  Mr. 
Oberstak,  B4r.  Wirth,  Mr.  BoncHiR. 
Mr.  PENirr,  Mr.  Lelans,  Mr.  Acker- 
KAJf.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Col- 
LXNS,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  MrrcRELL,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  VDrro,  Mr.  Ownts. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
FowLEH.  Ms.  Oakah,  Mr.  Paketta. 
Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Guckman.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Marixnee.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Lahtos,  Ms.  Kaptttr,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Beviix.  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Schneioer.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Kostmater,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Reio,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  FAtnrrROY,  Mr. 
Gejsenson,  Mr.  Kiu>ee,  Mr.  HrrcHEs. 
Mr.  McKiNHEY.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  OuN.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 

CONYERS,  Ms.  MiKtrLSKI,  Mr.  LUKEN. 

Mr.   Tatron.   Mr.   Yates,   and   Mr. 

Bryant): 
H.R.  585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration: to  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs:  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  for 
rendering  legal  representation  to  individuals 
claiming  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FIELDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Andrews. 
and  Mr.  DbLay): 

H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  recreation  in  the  Upper  White 
Oak  Bayou  area.  TX:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Duncan): 

H.R.  587.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
by  nonltemlzers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

H.R.  588.  A  bill  to  require  motor  vehicle 
rental  companies  to  provide  child  restraint 
systems  in  rented  motor  vehicles  on  request 
and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescribe  necessary  regulations  for 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such  re- 
quirement: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 

H.R.  590.  A  bUl  to  provide  supplemental 
benefits  for  families  of  memt>ers  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  have  been  wounded  or 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  591.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  interest  at  a  rate  which  is  great- 
er than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  ex- 
ceeding $300.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  592.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  to  provide 
emergency  mortgage  assistance  to  home- 
owners: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  593.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  United 
States-Mexico  Joint  Development  Bank; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HEFNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lcath  of  Texas); 

H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  HOYER: 

H.R.  595.  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  portion  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  located  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land upon  completion  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  parkway  authorized  by  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Caxr,  Ms.  FicsLca.  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
8KI): 


H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18-  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  sexual 
assault:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO; 
H.R.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  social  security 
offset  applicable  to  annuities  paid  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  surviving  spouses  of 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  598.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age  of   ambulette   service    for   wheelchair 
bound  Individuals:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  599.  A  bill  to  disallow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas 
leases  with  respect  to  a  geographical  area 
located  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast 
line  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE^ilER  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bliley,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter, Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Ross,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Wortley, 
ICr.  Breauz,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr, 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr, 
Wilson.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  PAtnrrROY, 
Mr.  DsWiNE.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Hub 
BARD,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Callahan 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori 
da,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Rin>D.  Mr 
Roberts.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr 
Spratt,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Danne 
MEYER,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  FuQOA.  and  Mr.  Sund«uist): 
H.R.  600.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirement  and  cer 
tain  other  recently  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  601.  A  bill  to  prohibit  vessels  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oil  from  using  routes 
through  the  territorial  and  international 
waters  northward  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  individual 
housing  accounts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  make  available  for 
health  and  other  humanitarian  service  to 
the  needy  a  surplus  vessel  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr, 
Weiss,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Lagomar 
siNO.  Mr.  Daroen.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr 
Yates.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bates 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  Schnei 
DER.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis 
souri,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Green,  Mr, 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr 


Mavroules.  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frank, 
and  Mr.  Frost): 

H.R.  604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  States  with  assistance  to  es- 
tablish or  expand  clearinghouses  to  locate 
missing  children:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida): 

H.R.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
a  mandatory  life  sentence  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain kidnapings  of  persons  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  CoNTE): 

H.R.  606.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  for  famine  and  recovery  In 
Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.R.  607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  authority  to  pay  cash  awards  to 
Federal  employees  for  certain  cost-savings 
disclosures,  and  to  clarify  the  authority  to 
provide  cash  awards  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  such  disclosures:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  the  na- 
tional Indigent  women's  abortion  trust  fund, 
to  allow  every  individual  to  designate  that 
$1  of  his  income  tax  payment  shall  be  paid 
into  such  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Commutes  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLATTERY: 

H.R.  609.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Onaga 
Lake  project.  Vermillion  Creek,  KS;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  restore  the  food  service 
equipment  assistance  program  repealed  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  sigalnst  income  tax  for  expenditures 
made  for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
locks  and  other  security  devices  in  principal 
residences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  612.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Arson  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  arson  investigation,  prevention, 
and  detection,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waxman); 

H.R.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  vandalize  a  house  of  worship  or 
any  religious  articles  therein;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VALENTINE: 

H.R.  614.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Con- 
YEHS.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Torres,  B^. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wylii,  and  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  615.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER   (for   himself.   VLr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  616.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  responsible 
and   effective   use   of   antibiotics   in   farm 
animal  husbandry,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  617.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National  Zo- 
ological Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Lynnhaven  Inlet.  Bay.  and  con- 
necting waters,  Virginia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Trans(>ortation. 

H.R.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax -saving 
incentives  for  savings  accounts  established 
for  the  purix>se  of  purchasing  a  home;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  620.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 
H.R.  621.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Government    Operations,    Energy    and 
Commerce,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
voting    hours    In    the    continental    United 
States  for  Presidential  general  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of    1954    to   simplify    the   tax 
system  by  repealing  most  deductions  and 
credits  for  personal  Income  taxes,  by  provid- 
ing a  single,  flat  rate  schedule  for  individ- 
uals,   and    providing    taxpayer    protection 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  624.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  coastal  re- 
source and  economic  development  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  coastal  SUtes.  and  to  units  of 
local  coastal  government  to  enhance  coastal 
resources,  the  coastal  environment,  and  to 
foster  the  economic  well-being  of  the  coast- 
al area;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ZSCHAU   (for   himself,   Mr. 
PURSELL.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do): 
H.R.  625.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
disregard  certain  retroactive  administrative 
and  Judicial  Interpretations  of  such  code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BROOMFIELD   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Owens): 
H.J.  Res.  73.  A  joint  resolution  to  grant 
honorary  citizenship  to  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 


rewskl.  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Ms 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fuppo, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Al- 
exander. Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Hmro.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Montgom 
ERY,  Mr.  HovroY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Franklin,  ISx.  Daub.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Bliley 
Bfr.  Olin.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Bateman 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  F'RENZXL,  Mr.  Tallon,  Idr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Maoi<;an 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Stbn 
HOLM,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
KoLTCR.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Jep- 
pords,  Mr.  LtTKEN,  Mr.  Wtlix,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado): 
HJ.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  8.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  RetaU  Grocer  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  1^.  COELHO: 
HJ.  Res.  75.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  2,  1985,  as  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   lAi.   COOPER   (for   himself.   B4r. 
Akaka.    Mrs.    Boxer,    Mr.    Gordon, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton.  Mr.   Thomas   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
and  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee); 
HJ.  Res.  76.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate (October  26,  1985,  as  Mule  Appreciation 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.J.  Res.  77.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  month  of  November  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.J.  Res.  78.  A  Joint  resolution  to  freeze 
spending  in  the  budget  of  the  United  SUtes 
at  fiscal  year  1985  levels  and  reduce  deficite, 
and  to  accelerate  the  off-budget  treatment 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Natcher.  Bi4r. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  McKer- 
nan, Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 

FAtTNTROY,  Ms.  KaPTUR.  MT.  BERMAN, 

Mr.    Weaver,    Mr.    Sikorski.    Mr. 

Wheat,  and  Mr.  Mahton); 
H.J.  Res.  79.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  October  6.  1985.  as 
■'National  ChUdren's  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.J.  Res.  80.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  to  increase  taxes:!to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  81.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  any  Member  of 
Congress  sentenced  for  confiction  of  a 
felony  during  a  session  of  Congress  from 
continuing  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  such 
Congress  after  the  date  of  such  sentencing: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  82.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  limiting  annual  increases  in 
Federal  budget  outlays  and  new  Federal 
budget  authority:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  83.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

KJ.  Res.  84.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  providing 
that  no  increase  in  compensation  shall  take 
effect  earlier  than  the  following  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Daroen.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mrs.  VncAKOvicH.  Mr.  Rtmo.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Pei- 
CHAN,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Udalx,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Stajik.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  BROoifriEU). 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  CONTZ, 

Mr.      DuRBiN,      Mr.      Wyue,      Mr. 
Cheney.    Mrs.   Schneider,   and    Mr. 
LujAN): 
H.J.  Res  85.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  March  24,  1985,  through 
March  30.  1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer 
Prevention   and   Detection   Week":   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell,  Mr.    O'Brien,   Mr.    Lewis   of 
California.     Mr.     Dwyer     of     New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,    Mr.    Darden,   Mr.    Saxton, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Kemp.    Mr. 
Broyhill.    Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.   Kastenmeier.   Mr. 
KosTMAYER.    Mr.    Hyde.    Mr.    Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Tauke.    Mr.    SuND«DiST.    Mr.    Daub. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  RoEMER.  and  Mr.  Hughes): 
H.J.  Res.  86.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  February  10.  1985.  through 
February    16.    1985.    as    "National    DECA 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    Oberstar   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.J.  Res.  87.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.J.  Res.  88.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  intended  to  affect  congression- 
al. Presidential,  and  State  elections:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Rudd.  and  Mr.  Stkn- 

HOLM): 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should 
delay  until  June  30.  1985.  the  effective  date 
of  its  proposed  regulations  regarding  limita- 
tions on  direct  investment  in  real  estate, 
service  corporations,  and  equity  securities 
by  federally  insured  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.  Res.  29.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Olllls  W.  Long,  a 
Representative  from  Louisiana:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.R.  626.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Craig:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL 
H.R.  627.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
Georgette  Boren;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Gill:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HOYER* 
H.R.  629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E>avld 
Brown,   True    Nuong    Brown,    and    Jeffrey 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  630.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leah 
Ruth  Houska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  80LARZ: 
H.R.  631.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ll  Nam 
Ping:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sorF  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Blilkt,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Jepporos.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Rtmo.  Mr.  Contx.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Wortlxy.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  DeWinx.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
DwYXR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hiler.  Bds. 
Fiedler.  Mr.  BERXtrrxR.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  and 
Mr.  JoNXs  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  Ill:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  McCain  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Lungrxn,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 


Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kindnxss.  Mr.  White 
HURST.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Daub 
Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  241:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bevtll.  Mr.  Buley.  Mr 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Brown  of  Col 
orado.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr 
Dicks.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Hart 
NXTT.  Mr.  HiLKR.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hughes 
Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr 
Lbath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Loeptler.  Mr 
LuNDiNK.  Mr.  LiTNGRXN,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr 
McCxTROY,  Mr.  Marlknxx.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  MiNXTA,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Nixl 
SON  of  Utah.  Mr.  O'Brixn.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
OxLXY.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Rin 
ALDo.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rudd 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras 
ka.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr 
Stump.  Mr.  StnnxjuiST,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Call 
fomia.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr 
VoLKMER.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wortlxy 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Zschau. 

H.R.  279:  Mr.  Bereutxr. 

H.R.  436:  Mr.  Marlxhkx. 

H.R.  437:  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Blilky.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Szsisky.  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.J.  Res.  33;  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Poster. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIOT.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Stump,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr. 
Darden. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
ScHUBTTE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.   Miller  of  Washington.   Mr.   Cheney. 


Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Vanoer  Jagt.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.  Res.  24:  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
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Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Grotberc.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
DioGuARDi.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Zschau.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Com- 
BEST.  Mr.  Dato.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Madican, 
Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 


17.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Woodland.  WA,  relative  to  Federal  deficit; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
ON  THEIR  lOOTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Ut.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  significant  event  which'  just 
passed  in  Illinois'  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, and  that  event  was  the  com- 
bined 100th  anniversary  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  Church. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Parish 
in  1984  celebrated  their  70th  anniver- 
sary and  Msgr.  Damasus  A.  Mozeris 
Just  completed  his  30th  anniversary  as 
pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church.  This  church  and  Monsignor 
Mozeris  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  people  of  the  south  side 
of  Chicago. 

I  join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  and  Monsignor  Mozeris  in 
their  combined  100th  anniversary.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  detailed  history 
of  Monsignor  Mozeris  and  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  Parish  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Immaculate  Conceptioh  Crttrcr 

Immaculate  Conception  Church  at  44th 
and  California  Ave.  was  organized  in  1914  as 
a  national  parish  to  serve  60  Lithuanian 
Families  who  lived  in  the  Brighton  Park 
District  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 

On  Sept.  10,  1914.  Archbishop  James  E. 
Quigley  appointed  Rev.  Anthony  M.  Briszko 
to  establish  the  new  parish.  Since  his  ordi- 
nation in  1911.  Pother  Briszko  had  been  an 
assistant  at  the  nearby  Lithuanian  Parish  of 
Holy  Cross  at  46th  and  Wood  Str. 

In  July  1949,  Father  Briszko  was  named  a 
Papal  Chamberlain  with  the  title  Very  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  in  recognition  of  his  work 
in  establishing  the  Lithuanian  College  in 
Rome.  He  died  on  Sept.  2.  1953  at  the  age  of 
69. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Damasiis  A.  Mozeris,  vice 
officialis  of  the  Archdiocesan  Metropolitan 
Tribunal,  was  appointed  pastor  of  Immacu- 
late Conception  parish  on  Nov.  5,  1953. 
Under  his  leadership,  a  new  school  and 
church  were  built. 

At  the  time  of  the  parish's  golden  jubilee, 
which  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  18,  1964,  1,600 
families  belonged  to  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion parish  and  790  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  school.  On  Christmas  Day  1964,  pa- 
rishioners worshipped  for  the  first  time  in 
the  new  edifice.  The  offic&l  ceremony  of 
dedication,  scheduled  for  April  1965,  was 
postponed  due  to  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Meyer. 

On  Oct.  2,  1966,  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody 
blessed    Immaculate    Conception    Church. 


The  modem  edifice,  which  occupies  the 
southeast  comer  of  44th  and  California 
Ave.,  was  designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
of  Belli  &  Belli.  According  to  "The  New 
World"  the  theme  of  the  ch..  from  the  cir- 
cular baptistry  in  front,  to  the  graceful 
sweep  of  the  nave  towards  the  main  altar  U 
to  emphasize  the  Liturgy,  and  the  public 
and  social  nature  of  the  Mass. 

The  national  parish  of  I.C.  now  includes 
second  and  third  generation  Lithuanians  as 
well  as  several  hundred  Lithuanian  families 
who  came  to  Chicago  from  Germany  in  1949 
and  1950.  Families  of  Polish,  Irish.  Italian, 
German,  Mexican,  Slovak,  English,  French, 
and  Bohemian  descent  also  belong  to  the 
congregation. 

Associate  pastors  of  I.C.  Church  Include 
Rev.  Fabian  P.  Kirellls,  Spritual  Leader  of 
Council  36  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania  and 
Rev.  Robert  Martlnkus. 

"April  15.  1939  was  a  most  memorable  day 
In  my  life— the  day  I  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  the  late  George  Cardinal  Mundelein  at 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary."— V.  Rev. 
Msgr.  D.  A.  Mozeris. 

On  April  15,  Msgr.  Mozeris  returned  to  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary,  where  he  and 
his  classmates  of  25  years  ago  observed  their 
Silver  Jubilee  In  the  main  chapel  of  the 
seminary,  thanking  Almighty  God  for  the 
many  blessings  He  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

Msgr.  Mozeris  was  bom  on  December  11, 
1915,  to  Joseph  and  Valeria  Mozeris  In 
Cicero,  Illinois.  He  received  his  education  In 
St.  Anthony's  grade  school  in  Cicero  and 
Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary.  Then,  he  at- 
tended St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary  in 
Mundelein  for  six  years,  remaining  an  addi- 
tional year  for  post-graduate  study.  From 
1940  to  1942,  he  attended  the  CathoUc  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  D.C. 

Msgr.  Mozeris  holds  a  Doctorate  In  Sacred 
Theology  (S.T.D.)  and  a  Master's  degree  in 
Canon  Law  (J.C.L.). 

On  June  29,  1942,  Msgr.  Mozeris  was  as- 
signed to  the  Metropolitan  Tribunal  as 
Notary,  with  residence  at  Holy  Name  Cathe- 
dral. Nine  years  later,  on  April  U,  1951,  he 
was  named  Vice-Offlclalis  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tribunal  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

On  November  3,  1953,  he  was  named  Papal 
Chamberlain,  with  the  title  of  the  very  Rev- 
erend Monsignor. 

On  November  5,  1953,  His  Eminence 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  appointed  Monsi- 
gnor Damasus  A.  Mozeris  as  the  new  pastor. 
The  37  year  old  Monsignor,  after  ten  years 
In  Chancery  Office  work,  took  to  his  new 
task  with  great  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  classrooms 
to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  school  children,  he  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  two  story  addition  to  the  school. 
The  new  structure  consisted  of  a  kindergar- 
ten, parish  hall,  principal's  office  and  five 
classrooms.  The  cornerstone  was  blessed  by 
Monsignor  Ignatius  Albavicius,  pastor  of  St. 
Anthony  Church  In  Cicero,  on  October  31, 
1954.  Cardinal  Stritch  dedicated  the  new  ad- 
dition on  October  16,  1955.  Included  In  the 
$275,000  building  program  was  the  renova- 
tion of  the  old  school. 

The  remodeling  and  redecoration  of  the 
church,  convent  and  rectory  completed,  in 
January  of  1962,  Monsignor  Mozeris  initiat- 
ed the  campaign  for  the  building  of  a  new, 


permanent  church.  In  this  Golden  Jubliee 
Year  of  Immaculate  Conception  B.V.M. 
Parish  the  dream  of  the  courageous  pio- 
neers will  become  a  reality  as  old  and  young 
will  enter  the  new  church  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  His  many  and  great  blessings. 

A  HISTORY  or  OUR  PARISH— 1964  TO  l»a4 

Within  the  Church  there  have  been 
changes.  The  Liturgy  has  changed.  Mass  is 
now  celebrated  in  the  language  of  the 
people.  The  laity  now  takes  a  more  active 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass;  we  are 
no  longer  spectators,  we  are  participants. 
The  sacraments  have  been  altered  to  allow 
us  a  fuller  understanding  of  them  as  well  a 
greater  participation  in  them.  The  laity  has 
been  given  an  Increasingly  more  Important 
role  In  the  Church.  The  history  of  our 
parish  reflects  the  change  and  growth  of 
the  years  since  the  Golden  Jubilee.  Follow- 
ing is  a  thumbnail  synopsis  of  that  history 

1964 

The  consecration  of  the  new  altar  .  .  . 
Dec.  16. 

The  first  Mass  in  the  new  church  .  .  . 
Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas. 

196S 

Albert  Cardinal  Meyer  dies  .  .  .  April  9. 

Archbishop  J.  P.  Cody  of  New  Orleans  in- 
stalled as  Archbishop  of  Chicago  .  .  . 
August  24. 

Vatican  Council  II  closes  In  Rome  in  De- 
cember. 

1966 

The  Lenten  rules  and  regulations  are  re- 
laxed .  .  .  Feb. 

Father  Vito  Mikolaitis  leaves  to  become 
chaplain  at  the  Motherhouse  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Casimir  .  .  .  March. 

Father  Frank  Kelpsas  is  transferred  to  St. 
Christina  parish  .  .  .  May. 

Father  Joseph  Gilbert  is  transferred  to 
Holy  Cross  Parish  .  .  .  May. 

We  welcome  Father  Leonard  Vaisvllas  and 
Father  Peter  Paurazas  .  .  .  May. 

Work  begins  In  the  conversion  of  the  old 
church  into  the  parish  hall .  .  .  August. 

The  new  church  is  dedicated  by  Archbish- 
op Cody  .  .  .  Oct.  2. 

The  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  the  new  church  is  blessed  .  .  .  December. 
1967 

The  Parish  Lay  Advisory  Board  is  formed 
.  .  .  Feb. 

Project  Renewal  begins  .  .  .  March. 

A  call  goes  out  to  the  men  in  the  parish  to 
become  commentators  and  lectors  .  .  .  April. 

Archbishop  J.  P.  Cody  is  nominated  to  the 
college  of  Cardinals  .  .  .  June. 

The  finance  committee  Is  formed  .  .  . 
July. 

The  entire  Mass.  including  the  Eucharist 
Prayer,  is  celebrated  in  English  .  .  .  Oct. 
1968 

The  Advisory  Board  decides  to  hold  the 
first  Family  Fun  Festival .  .  .  Jan. 

The  first  Family  Fun  Festival  Is  held  .  .  . 
Feb.  23.  24.  25. 

The  net  profit  from  the  first  Family  F^in 
Festival  is  $10,800.52  .  .  .  March. 

The  new  funeral  liturgy  is  announced  .  .  . 
July. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Bishop  Abramowicz  Is  welcomed  to  Five 
Holy  Martyrs  Parish  .  .  .  July  21. 

The  Green  Stamp  Drive  to  Purchase  a 
new  station  wagon  for  our  Sisters  begins  .  .  . 
Sept. 

Weekly  meetings  for  our  senior  citizens 
begin  .  .  .  Dec. 

1969 

School  Board  Is  formed  .  .  .  Jan. 

The  Green  Stamp  Drive  ends  with  enough 
stamps  and  cash  to  buy  the  Sisters  not  only 
the  station  wagon  but  also  the  plates  .  .  . 
Jan. 

The  Men's  Club  begins  to  furnish  the  Mls- 
salettes  for  our  Church  .  .  .  Feb. 

The  first  School  Board  is  elected  by  our 
parishioners  .  .  .  March. 

The  Sisters  receive  their  new  station 
wagon  .  .  .  March. 

Monsignor  Mozeris  celebrated  his  30  anni- 
versary as  a  priest .  .  .  April  15. 

The  Older  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Casimir 
celebrates  its  Golden  Jubilee  .  .  .  April. 

The  newly  formed  School  Board  elects  Its 
first  executive  board— Evelyn  Ozells  is  elect- 
ed president .  .  .  June. 

Father  Paul  Jukneviclus  retires  from  full 
time  duties  in  the  parish  .  .  .  June. 

Father  John  Plankls  Is  assigned  to  our 
parish  .  .  .  June. 

The  Parish  Bulletin  is  given  a  new  look— It 
takes  on  the  present  format .  .  .  Sept.  21. 

The  transfer  of  Father  Leonard  Vaisvllas 
Is  announced  .  .  .  December. 
1970 

The  Saturday  Evening  Mass  starts  .  .  . 
Jan.  17. 

Other  major  changes  in  the  Mass  are  in- 
stituted .  .  .  Jan. 

The  New  Rite  of  Baptism  Is  introduced 
.  .  .  April. 

Sister  Theodorette  is  assigned  to  Maria 
High  .  .  .  Augtist. 

Sister  M.  Lawrence  Is  appointed  the  new 
school  principal  .  .  .  August. 
1971 

The  Bingo  BUI  is  signed  Into  law  .  .  . 
August. 

The  first  weeltly  bingo  games  are  played 
.  .  .  Oct.  22. 

The  further  revised  Funeral  Rites  are  in- 
stituted .  .  .  Oct. 

1972 

Cardinal  Cody  celebrates  25  years  as  a 
Bishop  .  .  .  July. 

Organist  Justas  Kudlrka  celebrates  his 
45th  year  with  our  parish  .  .  .  Oct.  1. 

98  men  are  ordained  to  the  permanent 
diaconate  for  the  first  time  in  over  400  years 
.  .  .  Dec. 

1973 

The  Vietnam  war  ends. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Mothers' 
Club  celebrates  it  Silver  Anniversary. 

Father  Peter  Paurazas  is  transferred  to 
St.  Adrian's  parish  .  .  .  June. 

Father  Fabian  Kirellls  is  assigned  to  our 
parish  staff  .  .  .  Sept. 

1974 

A  campaign  to  increase  the  Sunday  offer- 
ing begins  Willingness  to  Try  Cards  are  dis- 
tributed .  .  .  Jan. 

Monsignor  Mozeris  celebrates  his  35th  an- 
niversary in  the  priesthood  .  .  .  April. 

Father  John  Weisengoff  celebrates  his 
40th  anniversary  in  the  priesthood  .  .  . 
June. 

The  preliminary  work  on  the  installation 
of  the  air  conditioning  in  the  church  begins 
.  .  .  June. 

The  names  of  the  first  four  extraordinary 
ministers  of  communion  are  announced  .  .  . 
Nov. 
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The  Catholic  Television  Network  is  bom 
.  .  .  Jan. 

The  air-conditioning  In  the  church  is  In 
operation  .  .  .  June. 

The  class  of  1965  under  the  leadership  of 
Barbara  Pavilonis  paints  the  mural  "Bright 
On"  on  a  wall  next  to  McDonald's  on 
Archer  Ave.  .  .  .  July. 

Justa  Kudlrka  retires  as  our  organist. 
1976 

Changes  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  are 
implemented. 

Father  Thomas  Kasputls  is  assigned  to 
our  parish. 

Father  John  Plankls  is  reassigned  to  Our 
Lady  of  Charity  Parish. 
1977 

The  Sharing  program  begins — our  Twin- 
ing parish  is  Providence  of  God. 

Sister  M.  Lawrence  is  assigned  to  the 
Motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir 
.  .  .  June. 

Sister  Margaret  Petcavage  is  assigned  as 
our  new  school  principal  .  .  .  July. 

Father  Paul  Jukneviclus  dies  .  .  .  Novem- 
ber. 

The  first  communal  Anointing  of  the  Sick 
takes  place. 

The  option  of  receiving  Communion  In 
the  hand  is  offered  to  us  .  .  .  Nov. 
1978 

Monsignor  Mozeris  celebrated  his  2Sth  an- 
niversary as  pastor  of  our  parish. 

Pope  Paul  VI  dies  .  .  .  Augtist  6. 

Cardinal  Lucianl  is  elected  Pope  John 
Paul  I  and  lives  but  a  month  following  his 
election. 

Karol  Cardinal  Wojtyla  is  elected  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  He  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  non-Italian  Pope  In  centuries 
.  .  .  Oct. 

1979 

Monsignor  Mozeris  celebrates  his  40th  an- 
niversary as  a  priest .  .  .  April. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Parish  cele- 
brates its  65th  anniversary  .  .  .  Sept.  23.* 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
RETAIL  GROCERS  WEEK 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  198i 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
independent  retail  grocer.  Across  this 
great  Nation,  in  the  largest  cities  and 
the  smallest  towns,  they  ensure  the 
steady  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  gro- 
cery products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. These  small  business  people 
raise  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  to  its  highest  levels,  providing 
needed  services  to  the  communities  In 
which  they  live  and  work. 

Independent  retail  grocers  account 
for  64  percent  of  all  grocery  stores  in 
the  United  States  and  are  responsible 
for  nearly  one-half  of  all  grocery  prod- 
ucts distributed.  They  provide  employ- 
ment for  over  1  million  people.  The  in- 
dependent retail  grocery  stores  know 
no  geographical  or  socioeconomic 
boundaries  with  locations  as  diverse  as 
Beverly  Hills,  CA,  the  South  Bronx  of 
New  York,  and  Spartanburg,  SC. 
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The  independent  retail  grocer  exem- 
plifies the  small  business  entrepre- 
neur, the  backbone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Usually  operat- 
ing one  store,  independent  grocers 
tailor  their  businesses  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community  where  they 
are  located.  Independent  retail  grocers 
deliver  the  highest  quality  product  at 
the  least  expense— unsurpassed  by  any 
other  food  distribution  network  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  in  honoring  the 
American  Independent  retail  grocer  by 
cosponsorlng  legislation  I  introduced 
today  proclaiming  September  8-14. 
1985,  as  "National  Independent  Retail 
Grocers  Week."# 


SUPPORT  FOR  AN  END  TO 
ABORTIONS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
thousands  of  concerned  Americans  are 
marching  from  the  White  House, 
along  Constitution  Avenue,  to  the 
Capitol  and  Supreme  Court  to  urge 
the  passage  of  the  human  life  amend- 
ment and  an  end  to  abortion  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  made  abor- 
tion-on-demand national  policy  in 
1973,  more  than  16  million  legal  abor- 
tions of  unborn  children  have  oc- 
curred. 

Abortion  is  an  obvious  tragedy  for 
our  Nation  and  for  the  millions  of 
unborn  children  who  have  been  denied 
their  right  to  live. 

But  it  is  no  less  a  tragedy  for  moth- 
ers for  whom  the  consequences  are 
less  obvious,  but  still  severe.  Emotion- 
al difficulties  following  an  abortion 
range  from  bad  feelings  to  prolonged 
psychiatric  trauma.  Fathers  are  denied 
any  say  in  the  future  of  their  unborn 
children. 

The  time  to  bring  an  end  to  abortion 
in  this  country  is  long  overdue.  I  join 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
come  to  Washington  today  and  mil- 
lions of  others  across  the  Nation  in 
urging  early  action  on  the  human  life 
amendment.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EAGLE 
SCOUT  JAMES  B.  McNICHOL  III 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  your  attention 
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the  elevation  of  James  B.  McNichol  of 
my  district  to  the  ranlc  of  Eagle  Scout. 

To  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout, 
a  Boy  Scout  must  demonstrate  leader- 
ship, integrity,  and  a  dedication  to 
high  ideals.  Jim.  a  resident  of  Edison 
and  member  of  Troop  318,  proved  that 
he  had  these  qualifies  through  his  in- 
valuable service  to  the  township  of 
Edison.  He  worked  over  133  hours  to 
help  the  township  of  Edison  refile  and 
move  old  files  from  its  old  municipal 
offices  to  its  new  complex  to  complete 
his  Eagle  Scout  project. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Jim  on  the  exceptional  honor  of 
becoming  an  Eagle  Scout.* 


EFFECT  OP  AMTRAK  ELIMINA- 
TIONON  NEW  JERSEY  COM- 
MUTER SERVICE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  ifsw  jiascT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  will  likely  be 
proposing  the  complete  elimination  of 
Federal  assistance  for  Amtrak.  This 
would  not  only  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  Amtrak  and  all  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  would  aAso  have  drastic  effects 
on  New  Jersey  rail  commuters. 

Many  New  Jersey  commuters 
depend  on  Amtrak  trains.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Amtrak  "Clocker"  Service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  is 
heavily  patronized  by  daily  commut- 
ers. Without  Amtrak.  the  "Clockers" 
would  cease. 

In  addition,  many  New  Jersey  Tran- 
sit trains,  including  its  Northeast  cor- 
ridor line  and  its  north  Jersey  coast 
line,  use  Amtrak's  Northeast  corridor. 
The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
over  $2  billion  to  improve  the  corridor 
over  the  last  decade.  This  vital  infra- 
structure must  be  maintained.  Cur- 
rently, the  corridor  is  used  by  Amtrak 
trains.  New  Jersey  Transit  commuter 
trains,  other  commuter  operators  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  Con- 
rail  freight  trains.  The  high  fixed 
costs  of  maintaining  the  corridor  are 
currently  shared  by  all  users,  but 
Amtrak,  as  the  owner  and  dominant 
user  of  the  corridor,  bears  the  largest 
share  of  the  costs.  If  Amtrak  were 
eliminated,  the  other  users  would  have 
to  pick  up  the  difference.  I  understand 
it  could  cost  these  other  users  about 
$172  million  a  year  extra  for  such  ex- 
penses as  maintenance  of  way.  dis- 
patching, signaling,  and  station  costs. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  allocate  this 
cost  to  the  various  other  users,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  New  Jersey  Transit 
might  be  about  one-third  of  this,  or 
about  $50  to  $60  million  a  year.  This 
additional  cost  would  be  crippling  to 
New  Jersey  Transit  and  the  commut- 
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ers  who  depend  on  it  for  their  dally 
livelihood. 

Of  course,  the  administration  has 
also  been  proposing  the  elimination  of 
Federal  operating  assistance  for  mass 
transit.  The  proposal  to  eliminate 
Amtrak  is  just  another  indication  of 
the  administration's  Insensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  depend  on 
mass  transit.* 


HONORING  DR.  KING 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  KXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
met  yesterday  to  inauguarate  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  a  second  term  and  as 
he  was  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
American  voters  last  November,  we  in 
the  Congress  wish  him  well  In  the  4 
years  ahead. 

But  as  he  begins  his  second  term,  it 
would  do  all  of  us  good  to  note  that  in 
New  York  City  we  are  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

We  honor  Dr.  King  for  his  unending 
work  to  promote  civil  rights  in  our 
Nation  and  we  remember  with  sadness 
how  an  assassin's  bullet  ended  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  man.  For  it  was  not 
only  Dr.  King's  work  on  behalf  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  that  is  a  legacy 
for  us  today,  it  was  his  conviction  that 
men  and  women  of  all  cultures,  races, 
and  creeds  must  live  with  one  another 
in  a  spirit  of  harmony. 

Dr.  King  lived  this  example  and  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  King's  love  for  every 
human  being  permeates  our  memories 
of  him  today.  It  is  this  simple  doctrine 
that,  if  followed,  could  end  the  need- 
less arms  races,  the  bickering  between 
nations,  and  the  many  jealousies  that 
afflict  man  today.  I  would  hope  that 
as  President  Reagan  took  his  oath  of 
office  yesterday,  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
King  were  with  him.  There  are  many 
creeds  that  a  man  can  take  with  him 
when  he  serves  in  public  office,  but 
loving  your  neighbor  and  assuring 
that  all  men  and  women  get  a  fair 
chance  at  life  is  as  good  a  way  to  serve 
the  people  as  any  I  can  think  of.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILXJNOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  67 
years  ago.  on  January  22.  1918.  the  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine  was  declared 
by  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada.  the 
Parliament  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
with  high  hopes  for  a  new  era  of  na- 
tional renewal  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
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pies  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Sadly,  these  expectations  were 
dashed  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1920, 
when  they  reestablished  Russian  con- 
trol over  the  new  republic,  ushering  in 
a  long  and  desolate  period  of  spiritual 
darkness  which  persists  today.  Over 
the  last  67  years,  millions  of  innocent 
people  in  Ukraine  have  been  persecut- 
ed and  Imprisoned  by  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Despite  severe  re- 
pression by  the  Communists.  Ulwainl- 
an  tradition  has  survived  and  endured, 
and  the  Ukrainians  have  kept  alive 
their  unwaivering  belief  in  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Soviets 
have  been  responsible  for  the  death  of 
four  prominent  Ukrainian  human 
rights  activists.  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  member  Oleksiy  Tykhy, 
Ukrainian  writer,  and  journalist  Va- 
leriy  Marchenko,  and  independent 
labor  union  movement  leader  Oleksiy 
Nlkltyn,  all  died  as  a  direct  result  of 
being  denied  medical  care  by  the  Com- 
munists while  in  prison.  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  member  Yuriy  Lytvyn 
was  driven  to  suicide  In  a  Soviet  labor 
camp. 

The  Soviets  have  been  brutal  in 
their  systematic  attempts  to  suppress 
dissent  in  Ukraine.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite overwhelming  odds,  the  spirit 
and  courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
remain  strong.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  include  Information  pre- 
pared by  Americans  for  Human  Rights 
in  Ukraine,  outlining  the  tragic  fate  of 
many  brave  individuals  in  the  human 
rights  movement  in  Ukraine  who 
dared  to  stand  up  to  the  authorities. 

This  listing  follows: 

Below  Is  a  list  of  members  of  the  human 
rights  movement  In  Ukraine  who  were 
either  murdered  by  the  Soviet  regime  or 
were  driven  to  suicide. 

1.  Yurly  Lytvyn.  writer,  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group;  served  previous 
terms  as  a  political  prisoner.  1951-53.  1955- 
65,  1974-77.  sentenced  again  In  1979  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment  and  5  years'  exile.  Died 
September  5.  1984  In  Labor  camp  No.  36-1 
near  Perm,  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  driven  to  suicide. 
He  was  50  years  old. 

2.  Valerly  Marchenko,  writer,  translator. 
Journalist:  served  a  previous  term  as  a  politi- 
cal prisoner,  1973-81:  sentenced  again  in 
March  1984  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and  5 
years'  exile:  was  seriously  111  for  much  of 
both  terms.  Died  Octol>er  7,  1984  In  a  prison 
hospital  In  Leningrad  at  age  37. 

3.  Oleksiy  Tykhy.  teacher,  founding 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group: 
served  a  previous  term  as  a  political  prison- 
er, 1957-64:  In  1977  sentenced  again  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment  and  5  years'  exile.  Died 
In  May  1984  In  the  hospital  of  labor  camp 
No.  36-1  at  age  57. 

4.  Oleksiy  Nlkltyn.  mining  engineer, 
leader  of  the  Independent  labor  union  move- 
ment; served  a  previous  term  as  a  political 
prisoner,  1972-76:  Incarcerated  In  a  special 
psychiatric  hospital  In  1977.  Died  in  spring 
1984  at  age  47.  a  few  weeks  after  being  re- 
leased. 
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5.  Volodymyr  Ivasluk.  composer.  Tortured 
and  murdered  In  May  1979.  He  was  30  years 
old. 

6.  Volodymyr  Osadchy.  brother  of  well- 
known  Ukrainian  dissident  author  and 
former  political  prisoner  Mykhaylo 
Osadchy.  Murdered  In  April  1979  at  age  33. 

7.  Mykhaylo  Melnyk,  historian,  teacher, 
memt>er  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group. 
Died  In  March  1979  at  age  35.  driven  to  sui- 
cide by  KGB  harassment. 

8.  Viktor  Klndratyshyn.  artist.  Murdered 
In  November  1979  at  age  27. 

9.  Rostyslav  Paletsky.  artist.  Murdered  In 
March  1978  at  age  46. 

10.  Alia  Horska.  artist.  Murdered  in  No- 
vember 1970  at  age  41. 

The  following  two  Ukrainian  human 
rights  activists  have  become  crippled  for  life 
as  a  result  of  having  been  denied  medical 
care  while  imprisoned. 

1.  Yurly  Shukhevych,  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  son  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army;  Imprisoned  1947-68,  1972-82  for  his 
continued  refusal  to  renounce  his  father.  As 
a  result  of  mistreatment  and  lack  of  medical 
care  while  Imprisoned  went  totally  blind. 
Presently  serving  term  of  exile. 

2.  Ivan  Svltlychny,  writer,  literary  critic: 
served  eight-month  term  of  Imprisonment 
in  1965-66;  released  In  1984  after  serving 
full  term  of  7  years'  Imprisonment  and  5 
years'  exile.  As  a  result  of  mistreatment  and 
lack  of  medical  care  during  imprisonment 
he  Is  paralyzed. 

The  same  tragic  fate— death  or  total  dis- 
ability—awaits  many  other  political  prison- 
ers from  whom  the  Soviet  regime  withholds 
medical  care  as  a  means  of  reprisal  or  addi- 
tional pressure.  Among  those  whose  situa- 
tion Is  especially  threatening  are: 

1.  Anatolly  Koryagin,  psychiatrist,  serving 
a  prison  term; 

2.  Vasyl  Stus,  poet,  imprisoned  In  a  lat>or 
camp; 

3.  Zoryan  Popadluk,  student  activist,  im- 
prisonment in  a  labor  camp; 

4.  Yuriy  Badzyo.  historian,  imprisoned  In 
a  labor  camp: 

5.  My  kola  Rudenko,  writer,  head  of  the 
UlLralnian  Helsinki  Group,  serving  term  in 
exile. 

Today,  Ukrainian  writers,  literary 
critics.  Journalists,  professores  stu- 
dents, artists,  scientists,  and  all  repre- 
sentatives of  Ukraine  society  who 
desire  to  maintain  their  nationality, 
their  culture,  and  their  religion,  are 
still  periodically  arrested,  beaten,  and 
tortured  by  Soviet  authorities  for 
their  efforts  to  assert  their  Ukrainian 
consciousness  and  to  resist  the  dec- 
ades-old campaign  to  destroy  Ukraini- 
an self-identity.  Leaders  in  Ukrainian 
society,  aided  and  supported  by 
Ukrainians  living  in  freedom  in  other 
countries  throughout  the  world,  are 
courageously  continuing  their  struggle 
to  turn  the  precious  ideals  of  freedom 
into  a  working  everyday  reality,  and 
the  Communists  have  been  unable  to 
completely  cnish  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  human  dignity  in  Ukraine.  We  In 
Congress  should  continue  to  support 
the  Ukrainians  In  their  efforts,  and 
must  Condemn  Soviet  conduct  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  67th  anniversa- 
ry of  Ukrainian  independence,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  mll- 
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lions  of  Ukrainians  who  are  continuing 
their  struggle  to  achieve  the  blessings 
of  liberty  in  their  own  homeland,  and 
I  am  honored  to  join  with  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
represent,  and  all  over  this  Nation, 
who  continue  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
eventual  independence  and  a  free 
Ukraine.  The  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
tyranny,  no  matter  how  brutal  or  op- 
pressive, caimot  conquer  the  soul  and 
resolve  of  a  nation  and  its  people.* 


TO  AMEND  THE  STAGGERS  RAIL 
ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  0 

or  WIST  VIROUf  LA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  spon- 
sored during  the  last  Congress  which 
would  amend  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  with  respect  to  determinations  of 
market  dominance  and  standards  for 
railroad  rate  reasonableness. 

This  legislation  is  in  response  to  the 
Irresponsible  manner  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  has 
implemented  provisions  of  the  1980 
act  which  affect  shippers  of  bulk  com- 
modities who  are  captive  to  a  single 
railroad  and  as  such,  do  not  ship  in  a 
competitive  transportation  environ- 
ment. 

While  it  was  our  intention  in  the 
Staggers  Act  to  provide  the  Nation's 
railroads  with  greater  freedoms  so 
that  they  may  regain  their  financial 
health,  this  regulatory  flexibility  was 
not  extended  to  traffic  which  is 
market  dominant  to  the  railroads. 
Since  such  traffic  is  without  competi- 
tive transportation  alternatives,  the 
Congress  charged  the  ICC  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  insuring  that  rates  on 
this  traffic  are  maintained  at  reasona- 
ble levels  and  that  such  traffic  is  not 
made  to  bear  an  undue  burden  In  the 
revltalization  of  the  railroad  Industry. 

In  essence,  the  Congress  said  that 
where  a  railroad  holds  monopoly 
power  over  the  transportation  of  a 
commodity,  the  ICC  must  maintain  Ju- 
risdiction over  railroad  rates  to  Insure 
they  are  reasonable. 

Under  this  scenario.  If  a  shipper  be- 
lieves that  Its  rates  are  not  reasonable, 
that  shipper  must  first  prove  its  traf- 
fic is  market  dominant  to  the  railroad. 
As  deflend  by  both  the  4R  Act  of  1976 
and  the  Staggers  Act  of  1980,  market 
dominance  Is  an  absence  of  effective 
competition  from  other  carriers  or 
modes  of  transportation  for  the  trans- 
portation to  which  a  rate  applies. 

If  the  shipper  proves  railroad 
market  dominance,  the  ICC  Is  to  then 
determine  whether  the  rate  in  ques- 
tion is  reasonable.  One  consideration 
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of  rate  reasonableness  is  whether  the 
railroad  is  earning  adequate  revenues. 
Other  factors  to  be  used  in  making  a 
reasonableness  determination  are  con- 
tained In  the  so-called  Long-Cannon 
amendment  to  the  Staggers  Act  which 
concern  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to 
the  railroad's  fixed  cost  of  service,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  fixed  cost  con- 
tribution sought  from  the  traffic  and 
the  effect  of  the  rate  on  national 
energy  goals. 

While  my  explanation  of  this  proce- 
dure is  simplified,  I  would  now  discuss 
how  the  ICC  has  Interpreted  and  Im- 
plemented provisions  which  we  all  felt 
would  provide  necessary  protections  to 
captive  traffic. 

The  Commission  In  its  nuu-ket  domi- 
nance proceeding  decided  to  consider 
the  presence  of  product  and  geograph- 
ic competition  along  with  intermodal 
and  intramodal  transportation  compe- 
tition when  determining  the  existence 
of  market  dominance.  The  use  of  prod- 
uct and  geographic  competition  is,  in 
my  view,  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
statutory  definition  of  the  term 
market  dominance.  That  definition 
speaks  only  of  competition  from  other 
railroads  or  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. Moreover,  consideration  of 
product  and  geographic  competition  is 
arbitrary  because.  In  the  case  of  coal 
movements  to  an  electric  utility,  it 
could  always  be  shown  that  the  utility, 
with  respect  to  product  competition, 
could  bum  natural  gas  instead  of  coal, 
or.  with  resi>ect  to  geographic  competi- 
tion, it  could  purchase  coal  from  Wyo- 
ming instead  of  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  a  key  element 
in  determining  rate  reason^leness  is 
whether  the  railroad  is  revenue  ade- 
quate. The  Commission's  method  of 
determining  revenue  adequacy  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  as  it  has  not  found 
a  single  class  I  railroad  to  be  receiving 
adequate  revenues.  This  is  due  to  a 
degree  of  accounting  hocus-pocus  in- 
herent in  the  ICC's  method  of  com- 
puting revenue  adequacy  which  does 
not  provide  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
railroads'  true  financial  condition. 
Under  this  method,  the  railroads' 
income  Is  minimized  whUe  its  asset 
base  Is  maximized  and  the  cost  of  cai>- 
Ital  to  the  railroad  Is  increased. 

The  Commission  has  Ignored  any 
other  consideration  of  rate  reasonable- 
ness and  has  chosen  to  rely  solely  on 
revenue  adequacy  In  making  such  a  de- 
termination. As  such,  the  danger 
exists  that  although  traffic  may  be 
found  to  be  market  dominant,  no 
matter  how  high  the  rate  Is.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  reasonable  since  the  rail- 
roads are  all  revenue  Inadequate. 

As  part  of  its  implementation  of 
these  matters,  the  ICC  developed  the 
"Coal  Rate  Guidelines  Nationwide" 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  great 
concern  among  both  shippers  and  con- 
sumers. As  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
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sion.  these  guidelines  will  lead  to 
higher  electric  utility  rates  for  con- 
sumers as  well  as  greater  costs  on  Just 
about  every  bulk  commodity  moved  by 
the  railroads  since  the  guidelines  will 
be  applied  to  noncoal  traffic  as  well. 

On  that  note,  I  believe  what  we  must 
all  realize  is  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
concern  only  to  coal,  or  to  the  electric 
utility  industry,  or  to  grain  or  chemi- 
cals or  to  any  of  the  other  bulk  com- 
modities. This  is  a  consumer  issue.  For 
it  will  be  the  consumer  who  will  pay 
the  price  in  their  electricity  bills  of 
unreasonable  railroad  coal  rates.  It 
will  be  the  consumer  who  will  pay  the 
price  in  their  agricultural  products  of 
increased  railroad  grain  rates.  And  it 
will  be  the  consimier  who  will  ulti- 
mately pay  the  price  of  these  railroad 
rates  on  all  other  bulk  commodities  as 
well. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing, 
and  which  is  being  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  Wendell 
FoRO.  is  a  moderate  proposal  to  rectify 
the  situation  I  have  described.  It  is  not 
reregulation.  It  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  put  into  place  the  policy  Congress 
intended  in  enacting  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980.  Following  my  comments,  I 
am  inserting  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  this  legislation. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  express 
by  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  who 
cosponsored  this  legislation  during  the 
last  Congress  and  it  is  my  hope  they 
will  again  join  in  this  effort.  I  would 
further  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  John  Dingell.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Transportation  and  Tour- 
ism, James  Plorio,  for  their  interest  in 
this  most  important  matter.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  continue  a  dialog  with 
these  fine  gentlemen  who  are  certain- 
ly champions  of  consxmier  Interests. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

SKcnoN-BT-SKcnoN  Analysis 

Section  1— Rail  TransporUtion  Policy: 

This  section  amends  two  of  the  policy 
statements  set  forth  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  at  49  U.S.C.  {  10101a  which  have 
been  relied  upon  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  supporting  Its  pro- 
posed new  constrained  market  pricing  rate- 
making  methodology.  The  Commission's 
basic  philosophy  in  the  Coal  Rate  Guide- 
lines decision  is  that  the  railroads  should  be 
permitted  to  set  rates  on  captive  traffic  on 
the  basis  of  demand  considerations,  i.e., 
whatever  the  traffic  wiU  bear. 

Section  lOlOla(l)  presently  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  allow,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
competition  and  the  demand  for  services  to 
establish  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 
tion by  rail. 

The  language  referring  to  demand  for 
services  would  be  deleted  and  the  lang\iage 
concerning  competition  would  be  clarified  so 
that  this  provision  would  read: 

To  allow,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
competition    among    carriers    to    provide 
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transportation  services  to  establish  reasona- 
ble rates  for  transportation  by  rail. 

Paragraph  6  of  the  rail  transportation 
policy  ({  10101a(6))  would  also  be  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  rates  on  captive  traffic 
must  be  maintained  at  reasonable  levels 
even  where  a  carrier  has  not  achieved  ade- 
quate revenues.  In  other  words,  this  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  refute  the  notion  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  carrier  has  "inad- 
equate" revenues  on  a  system-wide  basis 
should  not  Justify  allowing  the  carrier  to 
charge  whatever  rate  It  desires  on  an  indi- 
vidual movement.  At  present,  this  para- 
graph reads  as  follows: 

To  maintain  reasonable  rates  where  there 
Is  an  absence  of  effective  competition  and 
where  rail  rates  provide  revenues  which 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  rail  system  and  to  attract  capital. 

This  language  was  cited  by  the  ICC  In  Its 
Coal  Rate  Guidelines  decision  as  Justifying 
the  view  that  until  a  carrier  has  achieved 
revenue  adequacy,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  reasonableness  ttt  indi- 
vidual rates.  As  amended  by  the  bill,  the 
provision  would  read: 

To  maintain  reasonable  rates  where  there 
Is  an  absence  of  effective  competition  as  de- 
fined in  section  10709(a). 

Section  2--Standard  for  Rail  Rates  and 
Burden  of  Proof: 

In  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980,  the  rail 
rates  standard  section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  was  amended  to  specify  that 
the  ICC  should  consider  a  carrier's  need  to 
achieve  adequate  revenues  in  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  This  was  the 
only  criterion  of  rate  reasonableness  that 
was  set  forth  in  the  rail  rate  standards  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  The  Long-Cannon  rate  rea- 
sonableness factors  were  set  forth  separate- 
ly in  another  provision  of  the  law. 

The  ICC  has  treated  revenue  adequacy  as 
virtually  the  sole  consideration  in  determin- 
ing rate  reasonableness.  The  Long-Cannon 
factors  have  been  given  lip  service  but  have 
been  largely  ignored.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
addresses  this  problem  in  three  separate 
ways. 

First,  the  burden  of  proof  Is  Imposed  on  a 
railroad  to  establish  the  reasonableness  of 
any  rail  rate  (assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
jurisdictional  prerequisite  of  market  domi- 
nance Is  satisfied)  where  the  rate  in  ques- 
tion exceeds  190%  of  variable  costs.  Under 
present  law.  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  only  imposed  on 
a  carrier  In  Investigation  proceedings  (i.e..  a 
proceeding  initiated  before  a  rate  becomes 
effective).  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Com- 
mission has,  of  late,  refused  to  Institute  any 
investigation  proceedings  and  there  is  noth- 
ing a  shipper  can  do  where  the  Commission 
refuses  an  Investigation,  because  the  law  Is 
very  clear  that  such  decisions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  The  shipper  is  free  to 
file  a  complaint  case  after  the  rate  becomes 
effective,  but  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  reasonableness  lies  with  the  shipper 
in  all  complaint  proceedings. 

This  section  would  also  make  It  clear  that 
railroads  have  the  burden  of  going  forward 
with  evidence  responsive  to  the  Long- 
Cannon  criteria  (set  out  in  49  V£.C. 
i  10707a(e)(3)(C)). 

This  is  responsive  to  the  problem  which 
has  arisen  in  many  cases  before  the  Com- 
mission where  the  rail  carriers  alone  possess 
the  Information  necessary  to  address  these 
factors  relating  to  rate  reasonableness.  The 
railroads  have  refused  to  provide  such  infor- 
mation to  shippers  in  discovery  proceedings 
and  the  Commission  has  not  required  it  to 
be  divulged. 
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Finally,  this  section  amends  the  law  In  a 
manner  which  would  make  it  clear  that  al 
though  revenue  adequacy  Is  an  important 
consideration  in  maximum  rate  determina- 
tions, the  Commission  must  also  take  into 
account  a  number  of  other  important  fac- 
tors. The  language  of  this  provision  would 
greatly  reduce  the  present  emphasis  on  ade- 
quate revenues,  and  would  explicitly  tie  rev- 
enue adequacy  considerations  to  the  Long- 
Cannon  factors.  The  factors  which  would  be 
added  to  the  rail  rate  standards  provision 
concern  the  relationship  of  a  challenged 
rate  to  the  carrier's  cost  of  service,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  fixed  cost  contribution 
sought  from  the  traffic,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rate  on  attainment  of  national  energy 
goals. 

Section  3— Revenue  Adequacy: 

This  provision  would  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  into  consideration  a  variety  of 
widely-utilized  Indicators  of  financial  health 
in  addition  to  return  on  Investment  in  deter- 
mining revenue  adequacy,  and  would  refine 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commission  calcu- 
lates return  on  investment.  It  would  direct 
the  Commission  to  calculate  return  based 
on  the  depreciated  original  cost  of  rail 
assets  (as  opposed  to  reproduction  costs  as 
the  Commission  has  recently  proposed):  it 
would  exclude  deferred  tax  reserves  from 
the  investment  base  (which  the  Commission 
Includes  under  its  current  approach):  and 
would  require  a  rulemaking  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  from  the  rail- 
roads' investment  base  assets  which  are  not 
used  and  useful  in  providing  railroad  trans- 
portation services. 

Under  this  new  provision,  the  Commis- 
sion's revenue  adequacy  determinations 
could  be  expected  to  more  closely  conform 
with  the  real-world  view  of  the  financial 
health  of  the  rail  Industry. 

Section  4— Rail  Cost  Adjustment  Factor 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Staggers  Act 
clearly  reflects  that  Congress  intended  the 
Commission  to  take  into  consideration  rail- 
road productivity  in  developing  its  inflation 
index  that  is  published  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
To  date,  however,  the  Commission  has 
failed  to  do  so,  and  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
S  would  make  It  clear  that  the  Commission 
must  consider  changes  in  railroad  productiv- 
ity In  calculating  the  index. 

The  effect  of  taking  productivity  into  ac- 
count in  calculating  the  index  would  be  to 
measure  more  accurately  the  effects  of  in- 
flation on  railroad  costs.  Rate  increases 
taken  pursuant  to  the  Inflation  index  are 
not  subject  to  challenge,  and  falling  to  con- 
sider productivity  has  yielded  the  railroad 
industry  repeated,  automatic,  unchallenge- 
able, profit  Increases  under  the  guise  of  re- 
covering Increased  costs  due  to  inflation. 

Section  5— Market  Dominance— Exemp- 
tions: 

This  provision  would  prohibit  the  ICC 
from  exempting  market  dominant  traffic 
from  regulation.  This  Is  responsive  to  the 
decision  in  the  Export  Coal  case. 

It  would  also  make  it  clear  that  in  making 
market  dominance  determinations,  the 
Commission's  analysis  must  be  restricted  to 
transportation  competition,  and  cannot  In- 
clude consideration  of  geographic  and  prod- 
uct competition. 

Finally,  It  would  codify  the  market  share 
and  substantial  Investment  presumptions  of 
market  dominance  which  were  contained  in 
the  Commission's  market  dominance  regula- 
tions, that  were  in  force  when  the  Staggers 
Act  was  enacted,  but  would  require  market 
dominance  to  be  found  (as  opposed  to  estab- 
lishing a  presumption  that  market  domi- 


nance existed)  if  cither  of  these  tests  were 
met. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EAGLE 
SCOUT  SCOTT  A.  DANISKAS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  Nrw  jEKsnr 

IN  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  elevation  of  Scott  A.  Danislcas  of 
my  district  to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  boys  in 
America  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout.  This  high  honor  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  a  Scout  demonstrates  strong 
leadership  abilities.  Scott,  a  resident  of 
Edison,  and  a  member  of  troop  318, 
has  proven  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
become  an  Eagle  Scout.  To  complete 
his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Scott  orga- 
nized 30  Scouts,  parents,  and  friends 
to  give  St.  Helena's  Church  in  Edison 
a  facelift.  They  removed  the  old  white 
rock  border  from  aroimd  the  church 
and  replaced  it  with  a  new  rock  border 
with  a  rubber  edger  to  keep  it  in  place. 
They  also  weeded  around  the  church 
and  school,  in  all  doing  over  300  hours 
of  work. 

I  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  (Mimmend- 
ing  Scott  in  the  exceptional  honor  of 
becoming  an  Eagle  Scout.* 
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merlcally  superior  armies  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  invaded  the  newly  inde- 
pendent state.  The  Ukrainians  fought 
3  long  years  against  tremendous  odds 
before  losing  their  freedom  to  the 
Russians. 

Since  that  time  Ukrainians  have  re- 
fused to  allow  the  flame  of  freedom  to 
die.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  In  the 
Ukraine  and  the  ultimate  Soviet  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  past  2  years.  The 
plight  of  these  people  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  international  communi- 
ty. 

In  the  light  of  the  sacrifices  and 
struggle  of  Ukrainians  for  freedom,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  quest  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  their  own  Inde- 
pendent nation.* 
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I  believe  this  can  be  an  extremely 
worthwhile  effort,  and  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of 
National  Children's  Week.* 


COMMEMORATING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  67th  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  those  people  of 
Ukrainian  origin  in  commemorating 
this  occasion. 

While  we  celebrate  the  67th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Independent  Ukrainian 
state,  we  must  remember  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  proud  and  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent people  runs  throughout  histo- 
ry. Even  in  the  face  of  brutal  assaults 
on  the  religious  and  cultural  values  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Ukrainian  culture  and  tradition  still 
thrives. 

As  we  well  know,  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainiaui  people  was  short  lived,  al- 
though the  quest  for  freedom  contin- 
ues today.  On  January  22.  1918.  the 
Ukrainina  Central  Rada  in  Kiev  pro- 
claimed the  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent state  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
independence  of  this  nation  gained 
further  credence  in  November  1918  by 
the  addition  of  western  Ukraine  to  the 
new  United  Ukrainian  Republic.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  long  before  the  nu- 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  LONG  BEACH  GRAND 
PRIX'S  "COMMITTEE  OF  300" 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  WEEK 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GBORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
I  had  introduced  to  designate  a  Na- 
tional Children's  Week  in  October. 
The  needs  of  our  Nation's  65  million 
children  still  warrant  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  of  our  communities, 
and  today  I  am  again  introducing  a 
resolution  with  38  cosponsors  to  desig- 
nate a  National  Children's  Week  be- 
ginning October  6,  1985.  Senator 
Quatle  is  introducing  an  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  1982  in  Atlan- 
ta, a  dedicated  group  of  my  constitu- 
ents conducted  a  highly  successful 
children's  week,  which  brought  to- 
gether volunteer  agencies.  State  and 
local  officials,  educators,  and  other 
concerned  Individuals  to  review  the 
needs  of  our  children  and  the  services 
being  provided  to  them  in  our  area. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level  provided  the 
impetus  to  expand  Children's  Week  to 
commimlties  across  the  Nation.  Na- 
tional Children's  Week  subsequently 
became  law. 

A  guidebook  outlining  how  commu- 
nities can  conduct  an  effective  Chil- 
dren's Week  Program  was  published 
with  a  grant  from  a  fotmdation.  This 
publication,  and  the  designation  of  Na- 
tional Children's  Week,  have  proven 
successful  in  stimulating  an  examina- 
tion of  the  needs  of  American  children 
and  the  ways  in  which  we  can  ensure 
that  future  generations  are  provided 
for  In  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive 
way.  We  are  making  progress  In  better 
understanding  and  caring  for  our  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  resource,  and  I 
am  again  proposing  a  National  Chil- 
dren's Week  so  that  we  can  continue 
this  progress. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPOMnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1985 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Long  Beach  Grand  Prix's  "Com- 
mittee of  300." 

The  Long  Beach  Grand  Prix,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  racing  circuit's 
premier  events,  has  been  one  of  the 
key  ingredients  to  bring  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  back  to  life  and  make  It  a 
truly  "International  City." 

Of  course,  a  successful  event  such  as 
this  does  not  happen  overnight.  It 
takes  an  organized  team  of  volunteers 
from  the  community  to  devote  the 
time  and  energy  necessary  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  many  events  associated 
with  the  race. 

The  Committee  of  300  was  organized 
a  decade  ago  to  assist  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  race  and  its  great  success 
over  the  years  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  all 
those  who  have  graciously  devoted 
their  valuable  time  to  this  special 
event. 

The  committee,  which  Is  an  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  Long  Beach  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  is 
promoting  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
through  the  Long  Beach  Grand  FYix. 
For  the  first  race,  the  committee  had 
a  contingent  of  70  members;  today,  it 
has  not  only  reached  its  full  member- 
ship of  300,  but  there  is  a  waiting  list 
of  over  100  persons. 

Although  there  are  many,  most  no- 
tably Monty  Sharp,  Long  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  executive,  and 
Chris  P(X)k.  Long  Beach  Grand  Prix 
Association  president  and  founder, 
who  have  played  significant  roles  in 
fostering  the  development  of  the  Long 
Beach  Grand  Prix.  I  would  like  to  es- 
pecially congratulate  each  president  of 
the  Committee  of  300— Jim  Wil- 
llngham.  1975-76,  Dr.  James  C.  Series. 
1977.  Roger  Jesme.  1978.  Mason  T. 
Kight.  1979,  Henry  Meyer,  1980,  Norm 
Reed,  1981,  Roderic  Ballance,  1982, 
Hank  Wadleigh,  1983,  Chuck  Davis. 
1984,  and  John  Knauf,  1985— on  a  ter- 
rific job. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
of  300  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Long  Beach  Grand  Prix  and  is  respon- 
sible for  it  being  one  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia's most  unique  and  successful 
sporting  events. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  In  congratu- 
lating and  commending  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  300  on  a  tremendous  job  over 
the  past  10  years.  We  wish  the  com- 
mittee continued  success  and  we  know 
that  through  its  support,  the  Long 
Beach  Grand  Prix  will  remain  as  one 
of  the  top  racing  events  in  the  world.* 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  HELEN  J. 
HUDSON 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Hudson,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Sacramento  Appeals 
Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  will  deem  her  as  an  employ- 
ee with  5  years  of  civilian  service.  I  be- 
lieve this  extraordinary  relief  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  permit  Mrs.  Hudson,  a 
terminally  ill  cancer  patient,  to  apply 
for  and  have  approved  a  disability  pen- 
sion which  would  sustain  her  as  she 
continues  to  fight  for  life. 

Mrs.  Hudson  has  been  employed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
since  March  23,  1980.  She  has  been  a 
loyal  and  dependable  employee  whose 
performance  has  been  exemplary.  In 
January  1984,  Mrs.  Hudson  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  terminally  ill  cancer  pa- 
tient; yet,  she  has  continued  to  work 
as  much  as  possible  even  while  under- 
going chemotherapy  treatments.  As  a 
single  parent  and  sole  supporter  of  her 
13-year-old  son,  Mrs.  Hudson  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  income  and  medical 
benefits  from  her  position  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Hudson's  health 
has  continued  to  deteriorate  and  she 
may  no  longer  be  capable  of  maintain- 
ing her  level  of  performance  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  Mrs.  Hud- 
son's coworkers  have  pursued  all  ad- 
ministrative measures  at  the  county. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  to  remedy 
this  tragic  situation,  without  success, 
and  I  commend  their  valiant  efforts. 
Consequently,  as  Mrs.  Hudson  has  ex- 
hausted her  sick  and  annual  leave,  she 
will  soom  be  faced  without  any  means 
of  financial  support  as  she  attempts  to 
combat  this  evil  disease  for  her  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Hudson  is 
a  dedicated  civil  servant,  deserving  of 
this  life-supporting  compensation  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  her  exem- 
plary service  to  the  IRS  and  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Mrs.  Hudson  meets  all  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  disability  retirement; 
yet  she  is  being  denied  this  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  that  she  lacks  61 
days  of  civilian  service— the  length  of 
time  that  would  fulfill  the  5  years  of 
civil  service  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Personnel  regulations.  Unfortunately, 
the  medical  prognosis  remains  that 
Helen  may  not  live  to  complete  this  5- 
year  requirement. 
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It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  to  deny  a 
dying  woman  disability  retirement  on 
the  basis  that  she  lacks  less  than  2 
months  of  civil  service,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  she  served  her 
Government  in  the  military  for  nearly 
2  years.  By  making  Helen  Hudson  eli- 
gible for  disability  retirement,  we  will 
be  providing  her  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  remaining  months  of  her 
life  at  home  with  her  son.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  humani- 
tarian effort  and  seek  the  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  matter.* 


January  22,  1985 


DON'T  CONFUSE  NECESSARY 
EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  19iS 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  from 
my  friend  and  constituent  Fred 
Paxton.  president  of  Paducah  Newspa- 
pers, Inc.,  in  Paducah,  KY. 

Fred  Paxton,  who  is  also  president 
of  WPSD-TV.  the  NBC  station  in  Pa- 
ducah, KY,  and  publisher  of  the  Padu- 
cah Sun  newspaper,  writes  to  me  re- 
garding the  proposals  to  change  the 
tax  treatment  of  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits of  employees. 

Paxton,  a  former  national  NBC  af- 
filiates board  chairman,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  including  necessary  medical 
insurance,  short-  and  long-term  dis- 
ability programs  and  pension  pro- 
grams for  retired  employees  in  any 
congressional  discussions  about  fringe 
benefits. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Fred  Paxton's  timely  com- 
ments, and  his  letter  follows: 

Paducah  Newstafeiis.  Inc.. 
Paducah,  KY,  December  IS,  1984. 
Hon.  Carkoll  Hubbard, 
Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Carxoix:  In  discussing  tax  alterna- 
tives for  1985  and  beyond,  there  la  much 
talk  about  changing  the  treatment  of  so- 
called  "fringe"  benefits  of  employees. 

If  by  this  term  they  mean  medical  Insur- 
ance, short-  and  long-term  disability  pro- 
grams and  pension  programs  for  retired  em- 
ployees. I  hope  you  won't  consider  these  to 
be  "fringe"  benefits.  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  employees  consider  them  to  be  neces- 
sary and  vital  ingredients  of  their  lives,  and 
that  they  have  earned  them  through  hard 
labor.  We  certainly  agree.  We  provide  these 
benefits  willingly,  because  we  think  they  are 
essential  to  family  security  and  are  Just 
reward  for  faithful  work. 

It  is  very,  very  costly  to  maintain  these 
programs.  We  ask  our  employees  to  share  in 
some  of  these  costs.  In  the  medical  Insur- 
ance field  alone,  we  have  seen  our  costs  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  approximately  50 
percent  a  year  for  the  past  two  years.  Our 
employees  sustain  one-third  of  the  premium 
costs,  while  our  company  shoulders  the 
other  two-thirds.  It  Is  a  strain  for  both  par- 
ties to  meet  50  percent  cost  Increases,  yet 
who  can  do  without  medical  insurance? 


Please  don't  do  anything  to  apply  new  tax 
burdens  to  these  programs. 

If  it  Is  your  Judgment  that  tax  increases 
are  necessary  for  our  country,  please  vote  to 
put  them  on  our  Incomes,  personal  and  cor- 
porate, where  we  can  all  see  them.  Please 
don't  let  your  colleagues  tamper  with  the 
privately-sponsored  employee  welfare  pro- 
grams which  are  working.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  these  thoughts. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  Paxton.  PresidenLm 


STATE  CLEARINGHOUSES  FOR 
MISSING  CHILDREN 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Missing  Children's  Assist- 
ance Act  to  provide  matching  grant 
funds— $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1987— for 
State  law  enforcement  departments  to 
set  up  State  clearinghouses  for  miss- 
ing children. 

Each  year  countless  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  abducted  or  nm  away.  It  is 
tragic  that  many  of  them  are  later 
found  dead.  And.  for  those  children 
who  are  still  missing,  it  is  tragic  that 
there  is  so  little  information  available 
for  law  enforcement  to  use  in  locating 
them.  Clearly,  this  problem  is  much 
too  serious  to  ignore.  We  no  longer  can 
afford  to  be  passive  in  protecting  our 
children  and  simply  hope  that  the 
problems  of  child  abduction,  and 
sexual  and  physical  abuse  will  disap- 
pear. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  positive  step 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  can  take 
to  protect  our  children.  It  calls  for 
statewide  missing  children  clearing- 
houses to  operate  within  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  alone  or  in  coop- 
eration with  other  State  agencies.  It 
also  encourages  these  State  clearing- 
houses to  educate  parents,  children, 
community  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations in  ways  to  prevent  abduc- 
tions, to  provide  Information  to  assist 
in  locating  and  returning  missing  chil- 
dren; to  publish  a  directory  of  State 
resources;  to  establish  an  in-State  toll- 
free  line  to  report  a  missing  child  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  to  act  as  a  liai- 
son for  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  locate  missing  children. 

As  you  may  know,  on  June  13,  1984, 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Youth  opened  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  Center,  Initially  funded 
by  a  grant  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, coordinates  and  disseminates  in- 
formation to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement departments,  public  agen- 
cies and  concerned  parents. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  center,  I  believe 
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It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  link  be- 
tween all  levels  of  law  enforcement- 
local.  State  and  national.  We  must 
provide  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment with  a  cohesive  and  cooperative 
program  to  handle  problems  related  to 
locating  missing  children. 

Once  the  child  Is  reported  missing, 
the  first  24  hours  are  critical.  Parents' 
first  reaction  is  to  call  their  local 
police;  therefore.  It  Is  vital  that  these 
law  enforcement  officers  have  ready 
access  to  an  Information  file  that  will 
provide  key  statistics  on  the  missing 
child  and  access  to  a  system  that  will 
alert  law  enforcement  agencies  state- 
wide. With  the  proper  telecommunica- 
tions system  and  trained  personnel. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  can 
serve  as  an  extremely  effective  front- 
line resource  In  the  fight  to  locate  and 
save  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  State  of  Flor- 
ida Is  a  leader  In  the  nationwide  effort 
to  locate  missing  children.  In  1982,  on 
a  shoestring  budget,  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement  estab- 
lished an  In-State  missing  children  In- 
formation clearinghouse.  Since  Its  In- 
ception, there  have  been  impressive 
communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween law  enforcement  personnel, 
public  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  parents. 

Several  other  States  have  followed 
Florida's  example  and  set  up  similar 
networks.  They  too  have  found  that 
these  In-State  clearinghouses  can  work 
closely  with  private  organizations, 
public  agencies,  and  parents  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  and  uniform  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  Instruct 
parents  and  children  of  possible  dan- 
gers. 

After  viewing  Florida's  program  first 
hand,  I  am  convinced  that  State  clear- 
inghouses are  a  vital  key  to  locating 
missing  children  and  that  they  should 
be  implemented  in  all  States  If  we  are 
to  successfully  combat  this  tragic 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  joined  with 
me  today  In  being  original  cosponsors 
of  my  bill,  and  I  strongly  encourage 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  to  join 
with  us  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation.* 


FREEZE  ALL  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


'   HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  res- 
olution to  freeze  all  spending  In  the 
unified  Federal  budget  and  to  speed 
up  the  date  at  which  Social  Security  Is 
moved  off-budget.  Implementing  this 
resolution  would  begin  bringing  the 
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deficits  down  and  getting  a  handle  on 
our  fiscal  policies. 

Without  a  spending  freeze  we  will  be 
piling  $200  billion  a  year  onto  our  na- 
tional debt.  Unless  we  get  serious 
about  deficits,  we  can  expect  a  future 
of  high  Interest  rates,  more  record 
trade  deficits,  more  farm  foreclosures, 
and  construction  slumps.  But  I  believe 
in  busting  the  deficit  without  misusing 
Social  Security  funds.  President 
Reagan  was  absolutely  right  when  he 
said  that  Social  Security  has  "nothing 
to  do  with  balancing  a  budget  or  eras- 
ing or  lowering  the  deficit." 

The  right  kind  of  budget  freeze  can 
yield  handsome  dividends.  A  flat 
freeze  on  spending  could  trim  the  defi- 
cit by  nearly  $30  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1986  and  by  about  $400  billion,  if  pur- 
sued over  the  next  4  fiscal  years.  This 
will  save  a  lot  of  money  and  cut  the 
deficit  by  two-thirds. 

A  1-year  freeze  only  puts  the  brakes 
on.  But  it  offers  a  fair,  effective,  and 
winnable  way  to  start  reining  in  our 
runaway  deficits.  The  freeze  I  propose 
Is  also  flexible,  since  It  permits  pro- 
gram increases  wherever  fully  offset 
by  cuts  in  other  programs  or  revenue 
Increases.  But  It  is  not  flexible  enough 
to  let  defense  spending  slip  through 
the  cracks.  Since  $300  billion  defense 
bills  account  for  30  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  freeze  the  Pentagon's  check- 
book. 

But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
balance  the  budget  with  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  funds.  That  revenue  repre- 
sents the  employee  and  matching  con- 
tributions of  future  retirees— not  gen- 
eral revenue  for  any  program  running 
short.  We  must  not  break  the  Govern- 
ment's contract  with  working  people 
and  senior  citizens. 

A  change  that  I  successfully  includ- 
ed in  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  already  mandates  that  Social 
Security  be  removed  from  the  unified 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1983.  My  resolu- 
tion simply  accelerates  the  off-budget 
treatment  of  Social  Security  trust 
funds  to  fiscal  year  1986. 

We  must  tear  up  the  Government's 
credit  card  without  breaking  out 
promises  to  the  holders  of  Social  Secu- 
rity cards. 

We  are  long  past  due  in  acting  on 
the  budget  responsibility  and  serious- 
ly. A  few  years  ago  a  budget  freeze 
might  have  seemed  radical;  now  it 
seems  not  only  practical,  but  the  only 
way  out.  If  we  don't  act  today,  It  will 
be  that  much  harder  to  act  tomor- 
row.* 
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THE  IDEALS  OF  SCOUTING  ARE 
PERSONIFIED  BY  JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMSON   OF    PERTH     AMBOY. 

NJ 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  and  every  other 
Member  in  this  Chamber  is  well 
aware,  1985  represents  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  Is  an  occasion  for  us,  and  for  all 
Americans,  to  reflect  on  the  positive 
contributions  which  Scouting  has 
made  to  many  Individuals  and  to  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation,  as  a  whole. 

Within  the  context  of  this  historic 
occasion,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  Individ- 
ual who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
Scouting.  His  story  is  a  remarkable 
one,  showing  integrity  and  commit- 
ment of  the  kind  rarely  seen. 

John  Williamson  is  the  scoutmaster 
of  Troop  No.  15  In  Perth  Amboy.  He 
first  became  involved  in  Scouting  after 
he  left  the  Navy  in  1923.  He  could  not 
become  Involved  earlier,  as  he  grew  up 
in  the  hills  of  central  Pennsylvania 
where  Scouting  had  not  yet  reached. 
His  first  involvement  was  through  the 
Simpson  Methodist  Church  in  Perth 
Amt>oy.  By  1928,  he  had  t>ecome  an 
Eagle  Scout  himself,  earning  50  merit 
badges;  far  more  than  the  minimum  of 
21  which  is  necessary  for  such  an 
honor. 

In  his  60  years  in  Scouting.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson has  had  30  of  the  young  men 
imder  his  charge  become  Eagle 
Scouts— an  indication  of  his  ability  as 
a  leader  and  a  teacher.  He  describes 
this  record  as  his  proudest  achieve- 
ment in  Scouting.  He  has  traveled 
throughout  the  country  in  connection 
with  his  Scouting  activities  and  has  at- 
tended six  Boy  Scout  jamborees  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Williamson  has 
been  a  great  Scout,  a  great  leader  in 
his  community,  and  a  great  American. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  him  today.* 


THE  HEART  OF  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  smaU 
towns  know  that  in  each  such  commu- 
nity there  are  several  people  who  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  those  towns. 
These  men  and  women  often  never 
hold  any  official  position  In  town  gov- 
ernment. They  don't  always  own  the 
local  bank  or  the  local  grocery  store. 
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They  are  the  people,  however,  who 
spend  a  lifetime  serving  others  in  the 
community,  whose  concern  for  their 
fellow  citizens  helps  build  the  bonds 
which  make  life  in  small  towns  so  spe- 
cial. 

Charlotte  Harrison  Oberg  is  one 
such  person  whose  active  interest  in 
others  and  in  her  community  has 
made  life  fuller  and  happier  for  her 
neighbors  in  Crosby,  MN,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  Crow  Wing  County. 

For  over  40  years,  Mrs.  Oberg  has 
written  a  column  for  the  Crosby-Iron- 
ton  Courier,  the  weekly  newspaper 
which  serves  a  large  part  of  Crow 
Wing  County.  Her  columns,  written 
under  the  pseudonym  "Dick,"  kept 
readers  up  to  date  on  the  comings  and 
goings  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Her  columns  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  memories  which  those  who  have 
lived  in  Crosby-Ironton  carry  with 
them  to  this  day. 

As  part  of  this  tribute  to  Mrs.  Oberg. 
I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record 
one  of  Mrs.  Oberg's  more  memorable 
columns.  As  a  resident  of  a  small  city 
in  northern  Minnesota.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  House— be  they 
small-town  raised  or  residents  of  the 
Nation's  great  cities— will  enjoy  Mrs. 
Oberg's  column. 

Oldest  Minnesota  Teacher  Returns 
Home— Rachel  Roderick 

On  Sept.  6.  1913,  a  very  small  and  very 
scared  little  girl  bravely  clutched  her  lunch 
bucket  in  one  hand,  a  new  pencil  and  tablet 
in  the  other,  smiled  a  tearful  goodbye  to 
Mother  and  Dad  then  trudged  down  a  coun- 
try road  for  her  first  day  in  school.  To  say 
she  was  frightened  is  putting  it  mildly.  Just 
imagine  an  only  child  who  had  never  been 
away  from  Mama  more  than  two  hours 
facing  the  task  of  spending  seven  hours 
with  17  other  kids  and  a  strange  woman. 

How  vividly  those  first  few  days  remain  in 
my  memory  and  the  vision  of  Rachel  Roder- 
ick's face  has  always  been  etched  in  my 
heart.  She  wasn't  beautiful  as  beauty  is  de- 
termined today  but  she  had  a  beautiful 
smile  and  her  light  brown  hair  was  always 
neat  and  pretty.  She  wore  glasses  but  they 
didn't  detract  one  iota  from  the  expressive- 
ness of  her  eyes.  I  thought  she  dressed 
beautifully,  mostly  in  white  blouses  and 
dark  skirts  but  today  I  know  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  about  her  was  her  understanding 
heart.  It  wasn't  long  until  I  would  just  as 
soon  be  with  teacher  as  Mama.  (I  just  sud- 
denly realized  we  start  losing  our  children 
the  first  day  they  go  to  school). 

Rachel  played  the  organ  we  had  in  school 
and  she  soon  discovered  that  I  had  a  great 
love  for  music  and  when  she  mentioned  it  to 
my  Dad  he  bought  me  an  organ  because  I 
had  such  good  marks  in  school.  She  taught 
me  music  until  she  left  our  school  the  year  I 
finished  the  fourth  grade. 

Time  has  a  way  of  erasing  many  things 
from  our  memory  and  I  must  confess  I  don't 
remember  many  of  my  grade  school  teach- 
ers but  somehow  the  memory  of  that  first 
teacher  lingered  on.  Over  45  years  had 
passed  when  we  bought  a  used  furniture 
and  antique  shop  in  Crosby.  One  evening 
when  we  were  buying  near  Okassippi  the 
Ituly  told  me  her  neighbor  had  some  an- 
tiques she  wished  to  sell.  Having  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare  I  stopped  at  the  desigrnated 
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house  and  when  the  door  opened  there 
stood  Rachel  Roderick. 

I  found  a  happy,  energetic  woman  just  a 
shade  under  80  years  of  age  who  had  contin- 
ued to  teach  rural  schools  until  four  years 
before.  Consolidation  took  away  her  closest 
school  which  was  two  miles  away  and  since 
she  never  owned  a  car  she  had  to  quit.  Fifty- 
four  years  of  her  life  had  been  teaching  us 
readin',  'riting.  and  'rithmetic. 

She  taught  her  first  school  in  1903-04  and 
during  her  50  years  of  teaching  had  taught 
in  40  districts  in  Crow  Wing  County  and  one 
in  Aitkin  County.  He*"  monthly  salary  start- 
ed at  $30  a  month  in  1903  and  she  had 
worked  up  to  $235  a  month  in  1955-56. 

How  Interesting  it  would  be  if  one  could 
figure  out  the  miles  she  has  walked  In  her 
lifetime  over  hill  and  vale,  through  trails 
only  a  horse  used,  across  lakes  and  mead- 
ows. She  tells  of  how  the  timber  wolves 
would  sometimes  start  following  her  when 
she  was  a  little  late  getting  home  but  swears 
that  as  long  as  one  keeps  walking  and  shows 
no  fear,  they  never  molest  you. 

Her  record  of  attendance  was  fabulous. 
She  hardly  ever  missed  a  day  of  school  and 
once  she  was  voted  the  teacher  of  the  year, 
an  honor  she  truly  deserved. 

In  1967  her  sister.  Pearl,  developed  cancer 
and  Rachel  was  called  to  Thousand  Oaks. 
California,  to  care  for  her,  which  she  did 
until  her  demise.  With  the  youngest  broth- 
er. Ira,  still  there  she  assumed  the  care  of 
the  house  and  cooking  for  him  until  shortly 
before  he  passed  away  in  1973. 

Then  she  was  the  last  member  of  a  family 
of  eight  children  and  since  she  had  fulfilled 
her  obligation  to  all  her  loved  ones,  she  had 
a  great  desire  to  come  back  to  Minnesota  so 
in  1974  she  returned  to  the  area  that  she 
had  given  most  of  her  life  to. 

At  the  age  93  her  favorite  activity  is  walk- 
ing and  she  can  easily  walk  a  mile  a  day 
when  weather  permits. 

When  she  returned  to  Minnesota  many  of 
her  old  pupils  came  to  see  her  some  from 
clear  across  the  U.S.  Three  of  the  Woods 
family  that  Rachel  had  taught  and  myself 
s[>end  the  day  together  in  the  fall  of  1975. 
Rachel  had  boarded  with  them  when  she 
taught  their  school  and  they  remembered 
there  were  11  people  living  in  one  room.  In 
order  to  give  the  teacher  a  little  privacy 
they  hung  sheets  up  as  partitions  in  one 
small  comer.  All  the  furniture  in  the  room 
was  one  bed.  Rachel's  trunk  served  as 
clothes  closet,  dressing  table  and  seat  to  sit 
down  to  dress  your  feet. 

One  little  girl  had  to  sleep  with  Rachel 
and  they  all  remembered  that  when  the 
baby  was  sick,  Rachel  took  a  turn  walking 
the  floor  with  her  at  night  so  Mrs.  Woods 
could  get  some  sleep.  During  the  visit  one  of 
the  girls  said,  "E^verybody  loved  Rachel." 
What  a  lovely  tribute  to  a  woman  who  had 
spent  her  life  for  the  welfare  of  others.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  OCS  REVE- 
NUE SHARING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
will  share  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
revenues  with  coastal  States.  The  bill 
is  similar  to  one  that  I  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress.  The  modifications 
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that  have  been  made  reflect  subse- 
quent concerns  expressed  in  regard  to 
other  OCS  revenue  sharing  measures. 

OCS  revenue  sharing  is  a  program 
that  has  consistently  been  supported 
by  the  House.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
we  passed  an  OCS  revenue  sharing  bill 
three  times,  only  to  see  it  defeated 
each  time  by  opposition  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  other  body.  I  have 
tried  to  go  part  way  In  meeting  the  ad- 
ministration's concerns;  I  expect  them 
to  do  an  equal  amount  of  compromis- 
ing. 

OCS  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment windfall  for  coastal  States. 
Rather,  it  recognizes  that  a  coastal 
State  can  be  affected  by  activities  oc- 
curring offshore.  In  the  case  of  on- 
shore mineral  leasing,  we  provide 
States  with  Federal  funds  to  offset 
any  impacts  resulting  from  explora- 
tion and  development.  No  similar  pro- 
gram exists  with  respect  to  coastal 
States  and  offshore  development,  even 
though  the  Impacts  can  be  as  large  or 
larger.  Sharing  of  OCS  revenues  with 
coastal  States— and  especially  with  af- 
fected coastal  conun  unities— is  a  sound 
way  to  address  this  issue. 

Two  important  points  about  this  bill 
should  be  brought  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention. First,  the  bill  ties  shared  reve- 
nue directly  to  OCS  leasing.  In  the 
formula  for  sharing  OCS  revenue,  the 
bill  provides  that  85  percent  of  the 
funds  accruing  to  r.  particular  State 
are  based  on  the  OCS  activity  occur- 
ring adjacent  to  that  State.  The  bill  is 
not  a  giveaway;  it  does  not  seek  to 
fimd  Federal  programs  by  alternative 
means;  it  simply  allows  States  and 
local  communities  to  receive  funds  to 
offset  impacts  that  occur  from  OCS 
activity. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  the  legal  questions  that  have 
come  under  section  8(g)  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Federal  Government 
is  required  to  share  with  a  State  the 
revenues  of  a  common  pool  of  oil  lo- 
cated in  both  State  and  Federal 
waters.  Under  my  bill,  tracts  leased 
within  3  miles  of  a  State's  territorial 
waters  will  not  be  counted  in  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  formula.  Thus, 
both  affected  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  free  to  pursue  their 
section  8(g)  claims  in  the  courts,  as 
they  are  now  doing. 

I  aim  Including  a  sectlon-by-section 
simimary  of  the  bill  as  introduced.  I 
commend  it  to  my  fellow  Members  and 
ask  for  your  support: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  the  Coast- 
al Resource  and  Economic  Development 
Grant  Act  of  1985 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  short  title,  "The 
Coastal  Resource  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Grant  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  This  section  defines  a 
"coastal  state"  to  include  the  same  states  as 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  All  of 
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the  states  are  eligible  for  funds  under  this 
Act. 

The  Governor  of  a  coastal  state  or  his  des- 
ignee Is  identified  as  the  recipient  of  monies 
from  the  fund  as  are  the  individual  coastal 
communities  of  a  coastal  state. 

Coastal  energy  facilities  are  identified  to 
include  coal.  oil.  electricity,  and  related 
equipment  and  facilities. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  identified  as 
the  Administrator  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  directs  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  establish  a  Coastal  Re- 
source and  Economic  Development  Grant 
Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  Fund  shall  be  made  up  of  three  percent 
of  annual  OCS  revenues,  with  a  minimum  of 
SI 50  million  up  to  a  maximum  of  >350  mil- 
lion to  be  deposited  annually. 

Sec.  4.  This  section  directs  that  grants  be 
paid  to  coastal  states,  establishes  the  formu- 
la for  disbursement  of  these  funds,  directs 
how  these  funds  are  to  be  spent  by  the 
coastal  states,  and  creates  certain  conditions 
and  requirements  for  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  monies  by  the  states. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  amount 
of  money  a  specific  state  may  be  paid  is 
made  up  of  two  categories.  First.  85  percent 
of  revenues  to  be  received  by  a  state  is  based 
on  leasing  and  production  that  occurs  be- 
tween 3  and  250  miles  of  a  state's  seaward 
boundary;  second.  15  percent  of  the  amount 
of  revenues  to  be  received  by  a  state  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  energy  facilities  located 
in  a  state's  coastal  zone.  [The  amount  of 
OCS  bonus  and  royalty  (subsection  (b))  to 
be  received  by  a  coastal  state  is  based  on  a 
maximum  of  2.8  percent  of  bonus  monies 
for  tracts  leased  three  miles  from  a  state's 
seaward  boundary  decreased  to  50  percent 
of  the  2.8  percent  for  those  tracts  leased  at 
250  miles  of  a  state's  lesed  seaward  bounda- 
ry. The  maximum  royalties  that  may  be  re- 
ceived is  4.2  percent  of  total  royalties  from 
production  from  a  tract  three  miles  from  a 
coastal  state's  seaward  boundary,  and  is  re- 
duced to  50  percent  of  that  for  a  tract  250 
miles  from  a  state's  seaward  boundary  (Sec- 
tion 4(b)).) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
50  percent  of  a  state's  allocation  to  the  CJov- 
emor  of  that  coastal  state,  and  50  percent 
of  the  coastal  state's  allocation  shall  be  paid 
to  units  of  local  coastal  government  (subsec- 
tion (b)).  No  sUte  may  offset  the  payment 
of  state  funds  to  a  coastal  community  that 
they  have  been  receiving  because  they  are 
now  receiving  Federal  funds.  In  addition,  a 
state  with  an  approved  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Plan  cannot  receive  less  than  $2.5 
million  annually  (Section  4(f)). 

The  payment  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
units  of  local  coastal  governments  shall  be 
included  in  the  revenue  sharing  check  re- 
ceived currently  under  the  "State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972"  (Section 
4(d)(2)).  Factors  for  determining  local  com- 
munities' share  of  revenues  utilized  by  that 
Act  shall  also  apply  to  the  disbursement  of 
funds  under  this  Act. 

From  the  monies  received  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  coastal  state,  one-fourth  must  be 
used  for  fisheries  development  and  scientific 
research  (Section  4(h)).  In  addition,  the 
state  must  match  (in  cash  or  kind)  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  monies  paid  to  the 
Governor  of  a  coastal  state  (Section  4(1)). 

Funds  for  local  coastal  communities  in  the 
unorganized  borough  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  that  state 
instead  of  to  the  local  communities  (Section 
4(h)(3)). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
ensure  that  states  spend  the  monies  paid 
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under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
which  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation,  port  development, 
flood  control  and  navigation,  erosion  con- 
trol, shore  stabilization  planning,  and  re- 
source development  planning.  If  a  state 
spends  money  on  other  than  these  pro- 
grams, they  shall  return  that  money  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  withhold  that 
amount  from  next  year's  payment  to  that 
state  (Section  4(j)). 

Section  5  of  the  Act  requires  the  annual 
appropriation  of  OCS  revenues  up  to  $350 
million  per  year  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Coastal  Resource  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Grant  Act  Fund. 

SUMMARY 

This  Act  establishes  a  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  share  OCS  revenues  from  bonuses 
and  royalties  with  coastal  states  because  a 
state  and  coastal  community  may  be  impact- 
ed by  such  energy  development.  For  this 
reason,  85  percent  of  the  monies  received  by 
a  coastal  sUte  (to  be  divided  50  percent  with 
the  coastal  communities.  50  percent  with 
the  Governor  of  the  state)  shall  be  based  on 
actual  <X^  activity,  with  the  larger  per- 
centage being  paid  for  activity  that  occurs 
three  miles  from  a  state's  seaward  boundary 
and  a  lesser  percentage  being  paid  for  activi- 
ty that  occurs  250  miles  from  a  state's  sea- 
ward iKJundary.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues received  by  a  coastal  state  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  coastal-related 
energy  facilities  located  in  that  state's  coast- 
al zone. 

A  state  with  an  approved  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Plan  shall  receive  a  minimum 
of  $2.5  million  annually,  this  combined  with 
the  above  formula  shall  ensure  that  all 
coastal  states  (including  the  Great  Lakes. 
Trust  Territories,  and  other  islands)  shall 
receive  revenues  under  this  Act. 

The  Act  requires  a  state  to  expend  the 
money  on  fisheries  development,  port  devel- 
opment, estuary  management,  and  other 
economic  and  environmental  programs,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  require 
them  to  repay  those  funds  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Any  monies  remaining  in  this  fund  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  shall  be  returned  to  the  General 
Tteasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  issue  of  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  left  as  a  separate  issue 
because  the  formula  under  Section  4(b)  of 
this  Act  begins  with  tracU  that  are  three 
miles  from  a  state's  seaward  boundary. 
Under  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  the  drainage  tracU  for  the  shar- 
ing of  bonuses  and  royalties  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  states  are  for  tracts  that 
are  within  three  miles  of  a  state's  seaward 
boundary  .• 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

or  aOXTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reintroduced  a  bill  today  that 
will  provide  assistance  for  unemployed 
teenagers.  According  to  the  latest  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  statistics,  there 
are  8.1  million  people  out  of  work 
today,  representing  7.2  percent  of  our 
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workforce.  The  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  better  than  twice  the 
amount  at  18.8  percent,  and  for  black 
teenagers,  the  rate  is  a  devastating 
42.1  percent.  While  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  has  dropped  recently, 
the  rate  for  black  teenagers  has  grown 
In  quantum  leaps— from  10  percent  in 
1948  to  over  42  percent  today.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  black  teenagers 
has  declined  from  a  high  of  50  percent 
several  years  ago.  but  the  racial  dis- 
parity still  exists. 

A  basic  law  of  economics  is  that  the 
quantity  of  labor  demanded  is  inverse- 
ly related  to  the  wage  rate.  When  a 
minimum  wage  is  established  at  a  level 
above  the  one  that  would  be  deter- 
mined by  market  forces,  employment 
opportunities  are  restricted  for  the 
least  productive  workers  by  pricing 
their  services  out  of  the  market.  The 
resulting  higher  labor  costs  may 
exceed  the  value  of  some  workers' 
services,  causing  dlsemploj^ment 
among  these  workers.  Indeed,  the  min- 
imum wage  may  benefit  those  workers 
who  retain  their  Jobs  at  the  higher 
wage,  but  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  or 
are  not  hired  at  all  clearly  are  made 
worse  off.  Some  unemployed  workers 
may  seek  Jobs  in  uncovered  sectors, 
where  minimum  wage  laws  pose  no 
barriers  to  employment,  but  In  so 
doing.  Increase  the  supply  of  labor,  ex- 
erting downward  pressure  on  wage 
rates  in  those  areas.  In  addition,  as 
coverage  has  expanded,  fewer  Jobs 
have  become  available  In  uncovered 
sectors  for  displaced  workers  to  turn 
to. 

Surely  everyone  can  agree  that 
there  is  a  serious  youth  imemploy- 
ment  problem,  contributing  to  crime 
rates  and  growth  in  welfare  rolls,  and 
that  something  must  be  done.  There 
is.  indeed,  one  obvious  step  we  can 
take  to  attack  teenage  unemployment 
without  embarking  on  an  expensive 
Government  jobs  program.  We  can 
enact  a  youth  opportvmity  wage.  This 
legislation  would  allow  youths  of  19 
years  and  under  to  be  paid  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage  for  the  ini- 
tial year  of  their  employment.  After 
this  training  period,  such  employees 
would  be  paid  at  least  the  full  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  has 
been  extolled  as  a  moral  effort  to 
assure  every  worker  a  decent  wage.  In 
reality,  it  prices  many  low-skilled 
workers  out  of  the  Job  market,  and 
hits  hardest  at  the  teenage  worker 
who  Is  likely  to  be  low-skilled  because 
of  age,  immaturity,  and  lack  of  job  ex- 
perience. Most  people  assume  that 
minimiim  wage  benefits  accrue  to  the 
needy,  yet  the  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission's  report  reveals  that  less 
than  one-third  of  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  would  go  to  families 
with  pretax  earnings  of  $10,000  or  less. 
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A  youth  opportunity  wage  would  en- 
courage private  employment,  with  its 
hopes  of  job  permanence.  In  fact, 
studies  have  shown  that  a  15-percent 
wage  differential  would  create  a  mini- 
mum of  100,000  jobs  at  the  current  un- 
employment rate.  Also,  contrary  to 
the  arguments  of  some,  experience  in 
other  nations  with  a  youth  differential 
indicates  that  older  workers  would  not 
be  displaced.  Rather,  business  would 
be  encouraged  to  retain  the  marginal, 
entry  level  jobs  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  in  times  of  high  unemployment 
or  as  the  minimum  wage  increases. 
And  this  initiative  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  dime.  Instead,  it  would 
save  money  as  we  move  young  people 
into  the  productive  labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  young  people 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  work,  but 
without  a  youth  opportunity  wage, 
teenagers  will  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  of  high  unemployment.* 


THE  99TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  198S 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  January  9, 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  99th  Congrzss 

The  new  Congress  is  underway,  but  the 
biggest  Issue  that  it  faces  is  not  new.  Once 
again,  as  it  has  in  recent  years,  the  same 
question  will  dominate  the  session:  can  the 
annual  deficit,  now  exceeding  $200  billion, 
be  reduced?  The  99th  Congress  will  have 
before  it  most  of  the  old  and  familiar  prob- 
lems left  by  its  predecessor.  Legislators  face 
not  only  the  deficit,  but  also  a  pile  of  impor- 
tant bills  that  nearly  passed  last  year,  and  a 
clutch  of  major  decisions  that  the  last  Con- 
gress ducked. 

The  President  and  congressional  leader- 
ship agree  that  reducing  the  deficit  is  the 
top  legislative  priority.  They  acltnowledge 
that  the  deficit  is  harmful  to  the  economy, 
and  that  something  should  be  done  to  get 
federal  spending  under  control.  Such  a  co- 
operative note  Is  not  unimportant,  but  nei- 
ther Is  it  sufficient  to  assure  a  significant  re- 
duction In  the  deficit.  Although  the  prob- 
lem is  easy  to  identify  and  the  danger  of  in- 
action is  increasingly  recognized,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  agreement  on  how  to  go 
about  reducing  the  deficit,  where  to  cut  the 
budget,  how  deep  to  make  the  cuts,  and 
what  changes.  If  any,  should  be  made  In  the 
tax  structure.  There  wUl  be  sharp  clashes 
on  military  and  domestic  spending  proposals 
alike. 

Tax  simplification,  including  Income  tax 
cuts  financed  by  the  elimination  of  many 
popular  deductions,  will  be  another  impor- 
tant budget  issue  in  the  99th  Congress. 
Chances  for  real  tax  reform  appear  slim 
unless  the  President  pushes  hard  for  it. 
Leaders  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
expressed  reluctance  to  move  ahead  with 
tax  reform  if  it  gets  in  the  way  of  deficit  re- 
duction. Members  of  Congress  believe  that 
deficit  reduction  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  count 
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tax  reform  proposals  out.  After  the  spend- 
ing fight  is  resolved,  these  proposals  are 
almost  certain  to  be  considered. 

The  98th  Congress  left  an  enormous 
amount  of  uncompleted  and  urgent  work  to 
the  99th  Congress  in  areas  other  than  the 
budget.  Among  the  most  Important  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress will  be  money  for  antigovemment 
guerrillas  in  Nicaragua,  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile,  racial  segregation  in 
South  Africa,  and  famine  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

Although  the  size  and  structure  of  the  de- 
fense budget  probably  will  be  the  prominent 
defense  issue  this  year.  Congress  also  must 
act  to  renew  or  lift  the  ban  on  anti-satellite 
missile  tests  in  space  and  decide  what  we 
should  spend  on  anti-missile  deferise  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  sale  of  weapons  to 
Arab  countries  in  the  Mideast  certainly  will 
be  controversial.  Congress  will  favor  the 
President's  request  to  boost  aid  to  Israel, 
which  is  suffering  its  worst  economic  crisis 
ever,  and  it  will  take  up  a  comprehensive 
immigration  reform  bill  once  again. 

Among  the  most  important  domestic 
items  that  the  99th  Congress  will  consider  is 
the  farm  program.  Including  price  supports, 
credits,  and  research.  Also  on  the  agenda 
are:  restructuring  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone loan  systems,  legislation  on  interstate 
banking  SLnd  expanded  powers  for  financial 
institutions,  and  proposals  on  deregulation 
of  banking  and  reforms  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing number  of  bank  failures.  Business  prac- 
tices involving  corporate  takeovers  and 
mergers  will  be  studied.  Congress  also  may 
consider  legislation  to  allow  retailers  to 
charge  up  to  five  percent  for  credit  card 
purchases.  In  transportation.  Congress  will 
consider  the  final  sale  of  Conrail,  raising 
the  national  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour 
on  some  highways,  and  the  release  of  feder- 
al highway  construction  money  urgently 
needed  by  the  states. 

Action  on  social  and  educational  Issues 
will  include  scrutiny  of  college  student  aid 
and  educational  reforms  aimed  at  upgrading 
schools,  cuts  in  Medicare  spending,  reconsid- 
eration of  a  vetoed  biomedical  research  bill. 
subsidies  for  medical  centers  in  low-income 
or  rural  areas,  easing  drug  export  restric- 
tions, and  a  ban  on  saccharin  as  a  food  addi- 
tive. Certain  federal  nutrition  programs, 
such  as  food  stamps  and  school  lunch  initia- 
tives, need  to  be  reauthorized.  The  Presi- 
dent may  try  to  reduce  or  eliminate  housing 
and  community  development  programs  and 
probably  will  try  again  to  gain  support  for  a 
plan  to  create  tax-free  enterprise  cones  in 
inner  cities.  Civil  rights  advocates  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  stronger  civl]  rights 
laws,  and  legislation  to  end  sex-based  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  and  pensions.  Pres- 
idential proposals  to  cut  federal  pay  and  re- 
strict eligibility  for  veterans'  health  care 
will  not  gain  easy  passage  in  Congress. 

Pending  activity  on  energy  and  the  envi- 
ronment would  open  new  natural  gas  gener- 
ating plants,  speed  up  building  and  licensing 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  renew  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  rewrite  the  •Superfund"  toxic 
waste  cleanup  legislation,  overhaul  the  safe 
drinking  water  law,  control  atmospheric  pol- 
lution, and  address  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 
We  will  see  proposals  for  new  water  projects 
and  an  attempt  to  regulate  commercial  de- 
velopment of  coastal  areas. 

My  guess  is  that  President  Reagan  will 
not  win  many  easy  legislative  victories  this 
year— certainly  not  as  many  as  he  did  in  the 
initial  year  of  his  first  term.  His  landslide 
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election  victory  will  strengthen  his  hand,  es- 
pecially in  the  first  few  months  of  1985,  but 
the  signs  of  a  blissful  honeymoon  with  Con- 
gress are  difficult  to  spot.  He  is  a  lame-duck 
President,  and  he  faces  a  new  independence, 
even  feistiness,  among  Republican  leaders. 
In  recent  days,  they  have  taken  the  lead  in 
proposing  larger  cuts  in  military  spending, 
cancellation  of  the  MX  missile,  suspension 
of  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  guerrillas,  and  al- 
ternatives to  the  President's  anticipated 
budget.  Many  legislators  in  both  political 
parties  are  advocating  some  kind  of  across- 
the-board  budget  freeze. 

All  in  all,  it  is  an  agenda  packed  with  po- 
tential problems,  and  it  all  adds  up  to  a  con- 
tentious and  lively  99th  Congress.* 


LEGISLATION    TO    REFORM    THE 
FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION  LAWS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  January  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  Thursday  to  make 
major  reforms  in  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  Specifi- 
cally, my  legislation  would  liberalize 
entitlement  to  extended  l>enefits  [EB], 
provide  less  confusing  rules  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  [FSC]  Program,  and 
make  two  minor  amendments  to  cur- 
rent law  dealing  with  the  treatment  of 
unemployed  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  1983 
extended  the  current  FSC  Program 
until  March  1985.  That  extension  was 
partially  in  response  to  an  administra- 
tion request,  and  in  response  to  the 
continuing  problems  faced  by  the 
long-term  unemployed.  The  Congress' 
action,  however,  falls  to  address  the 
fimdamental  problems  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  in  gen- 
eral. 

There  are  currently  two  basic  pro- 
grams which  provide  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  individuals 
who  are  out  of  work  after  they  ex- 
haust their  entitlement  to  State  unem- 
ployment compensation:  Extended 
benefits  [EB]  and  FSC.  My  legislation 
addresses  both  areas. 

Under  present  law,  an  individual 
who  has  exhausted  his  State  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  allowed  to  collect 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  EIB  If  his 
State  is  "triggered  on"  the  program. 
The  EB  Program  is  paid  for  one-half 
out  of  Federal  revenues  and  one-half 
out  of  the  State  unemployment  trust 
fund.  A  State  is  "triggered  on"  the  EB 
Program  if  either  of  the  following  are 
true: 

First,  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  tlUR]  is  6  percent,  or. 

Second,  the  lUR  is  5  percent,  and  is 
20  percent  higher  than  the  same  13- 
week  period  the  year  before. 
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At  the  present  time,  only  Puerto 
Rico  pays  extended  benefits. 

There  are,  however,  many  problems 
with  the  so-called  EB  trigger.  One 
major  problem  is  that  in  the  event  of  a 
continued  high  rate  of  unemployment, 
many  States  begin  to  trigger  off  the 
program,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  Puerto  Rico  is  presently  paying 
EB. 

Entitlement  to  EB  is  based  on  a 
State's  insured  unemployment  rate 
[lUR],  which  is  a  fraction  represent- 
ing the  number  of  individuals  in  a 
State  claiming  State  benefits  divided 
by  the  number  of  Individuals  working 
in  jobs  in  the  State  which  are  covered 
by  the  unemployment  program.  Thus, 
if  a  State  has  25,000  claimants  for 
State  benefits  and  500,000  employees 
statewide,  the  lUR  in  the  State  would 
be  5  percent.  Unfortunately,  as  indi- 
viduals begin  to  exhaust  their  entitle- 
ment to  State  benefits,  the  numerator 
in  the  fraction  becomes  smaller,  thus 
lowering  the  lUR— even  though  many 
individuals  remain  unemployed.  This 
effect  is  even  more  dramatic  during  a 
prolonged  recession,  where  the  lUR 
becomes  an  inaccurate  measure  of  a 
State's  unemployment  rate. 

Prior  to  1981— specifically,  prior  to 
passage  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981— the  numerator 
in  the  fraction  included  recipients  of 
EIB.  thus  extending  the  time  before 
which  a  State  could  trigger  off  EB. 
Returning  to  the  prereconciliation 
rules,  however,  does  not  seem  desira- 
ble, as  a  State  could  then  theoretically 
never  trigger  off  EB. 

My  legislation  addresses  both  prob- 
lems. It  would  amend  the  formula  for 
determining  entitlement  for  EB  by 
linking  payments  to  a  new  base  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  [BAUR], 
which  would  be  the  average  of  a 
State's  lUR  and  toUl  unemployment 
rate.  For  example,  if  a  State's  lUR 
were  3  percent  and  its  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  were  9  percent,  its  BAUR 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  EB  would  be  6  percent. 

As  well,  the  triggers  for  determining 
eligibility  for  EB  would  be  amended  to 
the  following: 

First,  the  BAUR  would  have  to 
equal  5.5  percent,  or. 

Second,  the  BAUR  would  have  to 
equal  4.5  percent,  and  be  20  percent 
higher  than  the  equivalent  13-week 
period  in  the  previous  year. 

My  legislation  would  also  address 
the  possibility  of  using  sub-SUte  trig- 
gers to  determine  eligibility  for  ex- 
tended benefits.  This  would  be  done 
because  a  State  may  have  an  overall 
low  unemployment  rate  with  pockets 
of  unemployment  that  greatly  exceed 
the  lower  SUte  level.  Under  my  legis- 
lation, the  Department  of  Lal)or  would 
be  required  to  compile  unemployment 
statistics-both  the  lUR  and  TUR— on 
unemployment  in  counties.  The  report 
would  have  to  be  completed  within  6 
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months  of  enactment.  After  this 
report  is  completed,  the  BAUR  of  each 
county  would  t>e  calculated,  and  EB 
would  be  paid  in  those  coimties  that 
meet  the  EB  criteria  noted  above.  As  a 
general  rule,  an  unemployed  individ- 
ual would  be  eligible  for  EB  if  the 
county  in  which  he  or  she  last  worked 
met  or  exceeded  the  EB  triggers. 

My  legislation  would  also  reform  the 
FSC  F*rogram.  which  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  March.  Under  my  legislation, 
the  FSC  Program  would  trigger  on  at 
any  time  when  the  national  BAUR 
was  at  least  6  percent.  This  trigger 
provision  would  end  the  confusion 
that  usually  surrounds  congressional 
attempts  to  extend  the  program.  The 
Department  of  Labor  would  be  re- 
quired to  calculate  the  national  BAUR 
monthly  after  March  31.  1985.  and  the 
program  would  last  until  3  weeks  after 
the  national  BAUR  dropped  below  6 
percent.  In  no  case  would  the  program 
last  for  less  than  13  weeks. 

Benefits  under  any  FSC  extension 
would  be  paid  as  follows:  14  weeks  in 
SUtes  with  a  7  percent  BAUR  or 
above;  12  weeks  In  States  with  a 
BAUR  of  6  to  6.99  percent;  10  weeks  In 
Stetes  with  a  BAUR  of  5  to  5.99  per- 
cent; 8  weeks  in  States  with  a  BAUR 
of  4  to  4.99  percent;  and  6  weeks  In  all 
other  States. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  reachback 
provision,  so  that  Individuals  who  had 
exhausted  entitlement  to  FSC  on  or 
before  the  end  of  the  last  extension  of 
FSC  could  receive  additional  weeks  of 
benefits,  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  weeks. 
Under  the  rules  in  my  bill,  individuals 
who  have  entitlement  to  FSC  remain- 
ing, or  have  exhausted  all  entitlement, 
could  receive  additional  weeks  of  bene- 
fits up  to  one-half  of  their  new  entitle- 
ment. In  no  event,  however,  could  an 
Individual  who  had  entitlement  re- 
maining receive  more  weeks  of  FSC 
benefits  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  program  than  the  maximum 
nimiber  of  basic  weeks  of  FSC  payable 
in  the  State  as  of  that  date. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  also  con- 
tains a  guarantee  against  benefit  re- 
ductions. Under  the  bill,  the  maximum 
number  of  FSC  weeks  payable  In  a 
State  will  not  be  reduced  more  fre- 
quently than  every  3  months,  and  will 
not  be  reduced  more  than  2  weeks  In 
any  3-week  period.  Qualified  unem- 
ployed workers  will  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  at  least  the  number  of  FSC 
weeks  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  time  they  first  qualified  for  FSC, 
even  though  the  maximum  number  of 
basic  FSC  weeks  payable  in  the  State 
decreases  because  of  a  reduction  In  the 
State's  BAUR. 

Finally,  my  legislation  makes  two 
minor  amendments  to  current  law. 
First,  it  allows  an  individual  to  with- 
draw money  from  his  individual  retire- 
ment account  [IRA]  before  age  59V4  if 
the  Individual  has.  in  the  preceding  12- 
month  period,  exhausted  all  rights  to 
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Federal  and  State  imemployment  com- 
pensation. Under  present  law.  an  Indi- 
vidual generally  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
tax  of  10  percent  of  any  distribution 
from  an  IRA.  This  provision  is  identi- 
cal to  a  Senate  provision  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983,  but  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

Second,  my  bill  would  allow  States 
the  option  of  denying  unemployment 
compensation  to  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees of  educational  Institutions 
during  the  months  in  which  they  are 
out  of  work.  This  provision  would  not 
require  States  to  deny  these  benefits, 
as  under  current  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  be 
an  Important  reform  of  the  unemploy- 
ment laws  In  our  Nation.  I  plan  to 
share  it  with  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  hope 
that  they  will  consider  my  ideas  as 
they  begin  consideration  of  imemploy- 
ment legislation  in  the  coming 
months.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ^r  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Ukraine's  Independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  Empire  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1918. 

Ukrainians  and  Americans  are  boimd 
by  a  common  respect  for  human  rights 
and  desire  for  liberty  and  freedom.  In 
fact,  the  Ukrainian  revolution  was 
very  much  like  our  own  country's  revo- 
lution In  1776  in  that  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective was  freedom  and  independence 
from  colonial  subjugation— in  the 
Ukraine's  case  from  Communist 
Russia. 

For  3Vi  years— from  March  1917  to 
the  end  of  1920— the  Ukrainian  people 
struggled  valiantly  to  preserve  their 
hard-won  independence.  But  surround- 
ed by  predatory  and  imperialist- 
minded  neighbors,  alone  and  unaided, 
they  succumbed  to  the  superior  physi- 
cal forces  of  their  enemies. 

Under  Communist  Russia,  Ukraini- 
ans have  suffered  the  most  inhuman 
treatment  and  persecution: 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ukraine  into  the  Soviet  Union  In  1922, 
Ukrainians  have  been  made  victims  of 
genocide  through  man-made  famines, 
executions,  arrests  and  deportations; 

They  have  suffered  systematic  Rus- 
slflcatlon  of  their  language  and  educa- 
tional system,  and  obliteration  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  identity; 

Their  culture  has  been  suppressed 
and  their  history  and  literature  have 
been  distorted;  and 

Ukrainians  have  suffered  religious 
persecution,     economic     exploitation 
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and  destruction  of  their  political  struc- 
ture. 

We,  therefore,  mark  this  anniversary 
today  both  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
fought  and  died  for  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence and  to  remind  Americans, 
and  those  throughout  the  Free  World, 
of  the  grave  consequences  of  Soviet 
domination. 

Our  brothers  in  the  Ukraine  must 
always  be  able  to  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  sup- 
port that  one  day  they  will  again  be 
free.  Our  dream  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  will  never  die.* 


SOLAR  ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT 
EXTENSION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER.  JR. 

or  GCORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
planning  to  reintroduce  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  business  and 
residential  tax  credits  for  solar  instal- 
lations through  the  year  1990. 

Congress  first  enacted  solar  tax  cred- 
its in  1978  and  present  law  now  allows 
a  residential  solar  tax  credit  of  40  per- 
cent for  solar  equipment.  On  the  com- 
mercial end,  current  law  permits  a  15- 
percent  credit  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
installation.  These  provisions  are  due 
to  expire  December  31,  1985. 

The  solar  industry  is  very  new  with 
most  of  these  businesses  having  come 
into  existence  after  the  1973  oil  em- 
bargo. It  has  made  an  impressive  be- 
ginning in  building  acceptance  in  the 
marketplace  against  competing  fuels 
which  continue  to  enjoy  subsidies.  In 
addition  to  creating  new  jobs  and  fos- 
tering new  businesses,  further  develop- 
ment of  the  solar  industry  will  lessen 
our  dependency  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  intend 
to  introduce  would  extend  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  vital  tax  incentive.  Specifical- 
ly, this  measure  would  extend  the  resi- 
dential solar  credits  through  1990.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  revenue  loss  and  to 
provide  for  a  gradual  end  to  the  subsi- 
dy, it  provides  for  an  annual  5-percent 
reduction  in  the  credit  level  beginning 
in  1986.  The  credit  for  photovoltalcs 
would  remain  at  40  percent  through 
1990  due  to  special  needs,  but  since 
over  95  percent  of  the  solar  residential 
applications  are  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing, the  cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be 
minimized.  There  is  also  a  $6,000 
credit  limitation  on  domestic  hot 
water  systems  as  another  provision  to 
reduce  revenue  loss. 

The  solar  Investment  tax  credits 
would  be  extended  at  their  current 
level  of  15  percent  through  1990.  Be- 
cause of  their  newness  and,  hence, 
need  for  special  incentives,  photovol- 
talcs and  high  temperature  solar  in- 
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dustrial  process  heat  and  electricity 
systems  would  receive  a  25-percent 
credit  through  1990. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  represent  a  reasonable  and 
cost-efficient  response  to  the  dual  na- 
tional goals  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  secure,  alternative  energy 
resources  at  affordable  prices,  and  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  cosponsoring 
and  actively  supporting  the  extension 
of  these  solar  energy  credits.  The  text 
of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  extend  the  residential  energy 
credit    with    respect    to    solar    renewable 
energy  source  expenditures,  with  declin- 
ing percentages  of  credit,  through  IMO, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  oj 
Repreientatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
ATnerica  in  Congresi  assembled, 
section  i.  amendments  relating  to  solar  re- 
newable energy  source  expkndi- 
ti;re& 

(a)  Iif  GKincRAL.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
23(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  qualified  renewable  energy 
source  expenditures)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  REirrwABLE  energy  sourck.— 
"(A)  In  cenkkai^— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  any 
dwelling  unit,  the  qualified  renewable 
energy  source  expenditures  are  40  percent 
of  so  much  of  the  renewable  energy  source 
expenditures  made  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  unit 
as  does  not  exceed  $10,000. 
"(B)  PHASEonr  or  credit  roR  solar  mor- 

BRTY.— 

"(1)  In  cenzral.— In  the  case  of  expendi- 
tures for  solar  property,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  '40  percent'  in  subparagraph  (A) 
the  percentage  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 
"For   taxable   yean  be- 

ginnlnc  In:  The  percentage  Ik 
19M 35 

1988  !!!!!ZZ™Z""""!!!!!!"~!!!!!™"!"™"!!!      as 

1989 30 

1990 16 

1991  or  thereafter 0. 

"(11)  Solar  morRRTT.— For  purpoaea  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'solar  property' 
means  property  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (c)  by  reason  of  the  reference 
to  'solar  energy". 

"(ill)   CTZRTAIN   PHOTOVOLTAIC  CELLS   RRMAIN 

AT  40  PERCENT  CREDIT.— The  percentage  de- 
termined under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
40  percent  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1.  1991,  with  respect  to  pho- 
tovoltaic cells  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  electricity. 

"(C)  Maximum  credit  por  solar  rot 
WATER  STBTEMR.— The  taxpayer  may  not 
take  into  account  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  more  than 
>6,000  of  renewable  energy  source  expendi- 
tures for  solar  property  used  to  provide  hot 
water  for  use  within  such  dwelling.". 

(b)  Solar  Hot  Water  Systems  and  Active 
Space  Heating  Systems  Must  Meet  Certain 
Adoi'tiohal  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
23(c)  of  such  Code  (defining  renewable 
energy  source  property)  is  amended  by 
strildng  out    "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
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graph  (C).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "',  and  "'.  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

""(E)  in  the  case  of  property  described  in 
paragraph  (11  KB),  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (11)." 

(2)  Additional  requirements.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  23  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  Additional  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  certain  solar  hot  water  and  space 

heating  SYS'TEMS.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Property  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  be  treated  as  re- 
newable energy  source  property  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  unless  such  property 
meets  such  test  methods  and  minimum 
standards  for  performance,  durability,  reli- 
ability, and  safety— 

"(1)  as  are  certified,  rated,  or  listed  by  the 
Solar  Rating  and  Certification  Corporation, 
Inc..  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Institute,  or  an  equivalent  organization  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  Secretary,  and 

""(11)  as  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  property. 

'"(B)  Property  to  which  additional  re- 
quirements APPLY.— Property  is  described  In 
this  subparagraph  if  such  property— 

"(1)  transmits  or  uses  solar  energy  for  the 
purpose  of  providing- 

"(I)  hot  water  for  use  within  a  dwelling,  or 

"(II)  active  space  heating  for  such  dwell- 
ing, and 

"'(llKI)  is  a  solar  collector, 

"'(II)  Is  a  component  of  an  integral  collec- 
tor storage  system  or  a  thermoeyphon 
system,  or 

"'(III)  Is  a  component  of  a  forced  circula- 
tion system  the  solar  collector  components 
of  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  ElxcEPTioN  roR  owner-constructed 
PROPERTY.— This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  property  if  the  taxpayer  constructs 
such  property  from  components  not  primar- 
ily d^gned  for  use  as  a  solar  collector  or  as 
a  component  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)." 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  23  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "This  section"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  solar 
property  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)(2KB)).  thU  section'". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  23(bK5) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  carryforward  of 
unused  credit)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  Limitation  on  carrytorwaros.- 
"(1)   In   general.— Except   as   provided   In 
cKuse  (11).  no  amount  may  be  carried  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1987. 

"(11)  Certain  solar  credits.— In  the  case 
of  a  carryforward  allocable  to  solar  property 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)).  1992' 
shall  be  substituted  for  1987'  In  clause  (1). 
For  purposes  of  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  carryforward  shall  be  treated  as  al- 
locable to  solar  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  credit  under  this  section  allocable  to 
such  property  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  carryforward  arose." 

(d)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985. 


SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  REIjCnNC  TO  ENERGY  IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT  FOR  SOLAR  PROP- 
ERTY 

(a)  Increase  and  Ex-tension  op  Credit  roR 
Certain  Solar  Property.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  table  contained  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(b)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
determination  of  energy  percentage)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clauses: 
(«■)  \m  lw>»iliii     IS  PKMI Ja.  1.  IIK Dk  31.  1»90 


1(F)(1)      ' 

(u)  Ota  ato  li  praM ......  Ja.  1,  I9K Ok.  31, 1990  ' 

ywrt>-Sol» 
pnvvly  oltv  Oiifi 
tat  lBi«aitm 


(2)  Depinitions.- Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
46(b)  of  such  C(xle  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(P)  Definitions  relating  to  solar  prop- 
erty.—Por  purix>ses  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  Solar  property.— The  term  'solar 
property'  means  equipment  which  uses  solar 
energy— 

'(I)  to  generate  electricity. 

"(II)  to  heat  or  cool  (or  provide  hot  water 
for  use  in)  a  structure,  or 

"(III)  to  provide  solar  process  heat. 

"(li)  Low  temperature  solar  property.— 

"(I)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
subclause  (II),  the  term  'low  temperature 
solar  property'  means  property  which  is 
solar  property  solely  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  48(1M4). 

"■(II)  Equipment  providing  hot  water.— 
Property  used  to  provide  hot  water  shall  be 
treated  as  low  temperature  solar  property 
only  if  such  property  Is  designed  to  provide 
hot  water  at  not  more  than  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit." 

"(b)  ArriRMATivE  Commitment  Rule.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(b)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph 
(f)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Appirmative  commitment  vxstx  roR 

CERTAIN    SOLAR    PROPERTY.- For    pUrpOSeS    Of 

applying  the  energy  percentage  contained 
in  clause  (ix)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  property  which  is  part  of  a  project 
with  a  normal  construction  period  of  2  years 
or  more  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2KAKl)),  December  31.  1993'  shall  be 
substituted  for  December  31.  1990'  if  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  are  met  with  respect  to  such 
project.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting- 

"(1)  'January  1,  1991'  for  -January  1.  1983", 
and 
"(11)  July  1,  1992'  for  January  1, 1986'." 
"(c)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1985.  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.* 


WILLIAM  G.  RUTLAND 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  William 
Rutland,  who  is  retiring  after  a  distin- 
guished   career    in    the    Air    Force. 
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McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  t>een  privileged 
to  have  Bill  Rutland  in  its  service  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  commander 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Bill  has  spent  most  of  his  Air  Force 
career  in  the  logistics  field,  having 
served  as  the  chief  of  three  branches 
in  the  directorate  of  materiel  manage- 
ment. He  was  most  recently  the 
deputy  director  of  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams directorate. 

Bill  has  not  only  been  an  asset  to 
McClellan  but  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  community  life  in  Sacramento.  He 
served  on  the  Sacramento  Unified 
School  District  Board  of  Education  for 
several  years  and  was  its  president  in 
1970.  He  is  a  member  of  several  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  including 
Rotary  International,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Sacramento  Children's 
Home  Society,  and  the  Del  Oro  Girl 
Scouts  Council. 

Bill  has  come  a  long  way  from  his 
birthplace  in  Cherokee,  AL.  He  has 
built  an  exemplary  career  in  the  Air 
Force  step  by  step,  through  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  the  task  at  hand. 
The  Air  Force  Logistics  Command, 
and  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  in  par- 
ticular, will  sorely  miss  him,  and  we 
wish  him  and  his  family  all  the  best  in 
the  years  to  come.  Thank  you.* 


KNOWLEDGE  FOR  A  BETTER 
WORLD 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NERRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEniETUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  before  Christmas  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nebraska-Lincoln  held  its  winter 
commencement  exercises.  Featured 
speaker  at  the  event  was  Ambassador 
Zhang  Wenjln  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

I  have  had  the  personal  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Ambassador  Zhang  and 
consider  him  to  be  a  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  his  coun- 
try. With  the  growing  Importance  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the 
world  and  our  own  country,  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  Ambassador  agreed  to 
address  a  university  audience  in  the 
heartland  of  America. 

The  day  also  carried  with  it  a  bit  of 
historical  significance.  University  offi- 
cials conferred  an  honorary  degree 
upon  the  Ambassador— the  first  I  un- 
derstand he  has  received. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  insert  the  text  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's speech  In  the  Congressional 
Recoro: 

Knowldege  por  a  Better  World 

Mr.  Chancelor,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentleman,  it  Is  a  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  witness  history  today.  This  com- 
mencement la  the  reflection  of  the  excel- 
lence of  your  university,  the  crystalization 
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of  the  wisdom  of  the  faculty  and  the  boun- 
dlful  reward  of  the  loving  care  of  the  par- 
ents. But  above  all.  my  dear  young  friends, 
it  is  a  monument  to  your  hard  work  and 
outstanding  academic  achievements. 

Prom  here  you  wlU  proudly  go  to  the 
world  out  there- to  claim  your  own  place 
and  build  your  own  happy  life.  But  I  also 
see  clearly  on  your  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility to  create  a  better  world- a  world  free 
from  poverty,  disease,  social  injustice  and 
the  danger  of  war.  To  prefer  a  plateau  of 
prosaic  safety  or  a  terrain  of  peaks  and  val- 
leys is  your  choice.  But  In  choosing  to  work 
for  the  common  good  and  a  better  world, 
you  will  ultimately  find  a  sense  of  self-ful- 
fillment and  a  meaningful  way  of  life. 

Knowledge  is  a  vitally  important  tool  for 
bringing  about  a  better  world.  College  edu- 
cation may  have  given  you  an  intelligent  aiv 
proach  to  knowledge,  but  knowledge  itself  is 
a  long,  mighty  river.  Rough  and  turbulent. 
It  only  allows  those  brave  and  Indefatigable 
to  rise  above  the  flow  and  reach  a  point 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  hori- 
Eon. 

China  was  once  leading  this  herloc  voyage 
with  her  brilliant  ancient  civilization.  But 
owning  to  various  historical  reasons,  she  is 
now  lagging  behind  the  scientifically-ad- 
vanced nations  such  as  the  United  States.  In 
our  current  efforts  to  modernize  China,  we 
need  to  learn  from  you  while  sharing  with 
you  our  own  tested  knowledge.  With  the 
combination  of  Chinese  and  American  re- 
sources and  their  wisdom  old  and  new,  the 
two  countries  will  gain  much  more  strength 
in  navigating  and  choosing  direction.  The 
wind  is  up  and  the  current  is  swift.  Let  us 
Join  hands  and  press  ahead  in  this  entemal 
river  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  Chinese  and  American  peoples  are  so 
different  in  their  values,  cultures,  histories 
and  political  systems,  yet  they  are  both 
great  peoples — dynamic,  tiardworfcing  and 
peaceloving.  They  came  to  know  and  like 
each  other  a  long  time  ago. 

We  will  never  forget  the  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  who  came  to  this  country 
more  than  a  century  ago.  They  mingled  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  with  that  of  other  im- 
migrants and,  together,  they  built  the  first 
American  transcontinental  railroad.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  today  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans are  contributing  even  more  greatly  to 
the  various  aspects  of  American  life. 

We  will  always  remember  our  American 
friends  who  came  to  China  when  the  hours 
were  dark.  Their  warm  support  and  kind  as- 
sistance went  a  long  way  in  helping  us  re- 
pulse foreign  aggression  and  usher  in  a  new 
era  represented  by  the  founding  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  in  1949.  Later,  they  worked 
hard  for  Sino-American  mutual  understand- 
ing and  normalization  of  relations.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  today  more  Americans 
are  engaged  in  a  host  of  worthy  endeavors 
to  the  benefit  of  both  our  peoples. 

Sino-American  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  have  now  reached  a  much  higher 
elevation.  Our  exchanges  and  cooperation  In 
the  economic,  scientific-technological  and 
cultural  fields  have  made  big  strides  for- 
ward. Together,  the  Chinese  and  American 
people  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
help  make  this  world  a  better,  safer  place. 

Young  people  are  like  the  rising  sun.  You 
represent  the  future  of  the  world  and  our 
important  bilateral  relations.  To  be  with 
you,  people  in  the  most  creative  and  vigor- 
ous stage  of  life,  makes  me  feel  young  and 
energetic.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  for  its  decision  to  confer  on 
me  an  honorary  degree  of  humane  letters. 
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which  I  regard,  above  all,  as  an  important 
gesture  of  your  sincere  friendship  to  the 
Chinese  people  and  strong  commitment  to 
Sino-American  cultural  exchanges.  This 
high  honor  will  spur  me  on  Ln  exerting  all 
my  efforts  for  the  blossoming  of  these  im- 
portant exchanges. 

Across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  two 
vast  countries,  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
and  American  students  are  now  living  and 
studying  together.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  more  Nebraskan  sons  and  daughters 
will  go  to  my  country  for  su»demic  study 
and  exchanges.  Out  of  mutual  understand- 
ing grows  a  strong  bond  of  friendship— a 
friendship  which  has  already  struck  root  in 
Lincoln,  across  the  comhusker  state  and  all 
over  the  land. 

Sitting  among  you  in  this  hall  are  two 
graduate  students  from  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  who  are  also  going  to  receive 
their  M.A.  degrees  today.  At  present,  there 
are  about  40  PRC  visiting  scholars  and  stu- 
dents studying  on  this  excellent  campus, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  number  will  grow 
year  by  year.  When  they  go  back  to  China 
for  nationbuilding.  their  thoughts  will 
always  be  with  you— marvelous  people  in 
the  center  of  the  United  States.  In  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  time,  they  will  come  back  to 
you  for  a  happy  reunion.  Together,  you  will 
cheer  for  the  Big  Red.  (Sure,  the  cheers  will 
be  even  louder,  because  by  then  you  will  be 
reinforced  by  your  children's  voice — a  new 
generation  of  Big  Red  fans.)  Together,  you 
will  not  only  reminisce  about  your  colorful 
college  life,  but  also  reflect  on  the  path  tra- 
versed: Have  I  developed  to  the  maximum 
potential  of  my  ability?  Have  I  used  my 
knowledge  not  Just  for  my  own  good  but  for 
the  welfare  of  the  general  public  as  well? 
Have  I  contributed  to  Sino-Amerlcan  friend- 
ship and.  above  all,  to  the  creation  of  a 
better  world?  In  a  sense,  that  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent yet  equally  Important  commence- 
ment. 

From  this  commencement  to  that  one, 
from  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  its  realiza- 
tion, from  the  acquisition  of  tools  and  re- 
sources to  their  fine  products,  it  is  Indeed  a 
long  Journey.  As  we  say  in  China:  A  thou- 
sand mile  Journey  begins  with  the  first  step. 

My  dear  friends,  today  you  have  taken  the 
first  step.  It  Is  a  big,  determined  and  deci- 
sive step.  I  wish  you  good  luck  all  the  way. 

Thank  you.« 


UPPER  WHITE  OAK  BAYOU 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTXXAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSEMTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  several 
of  my  Houston  colleagues,  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  flood  control 
project. 

It's  been  1 1  long  years  since  the  Con- 
gress last  enacted  a  major  water  re- 
sources development  bill  and  nearly  50 
years  since  the  last  major  revision  of 
our  Fedeal  water  policy  laws. 

During  that  time,  we  have  witnessed 
the  serious  decline  of  our  port  system 
and  the  tragic  suffering  by  individuals 
in  hundreds  of  commimltles  through- 
out this  Nation  who  have  been  sub- 
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Jected  to  the  ravages  of  persistent 
flooding.  Several  of  these  communities 
are  located  in  my  own  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  live  in 
central  and  northwest  Houston,  along 
the  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou,  have 
made  every  effort  to  protect  their 
homes  and  businesses  from  flooding. 
The  Federal  Government  must  now  do 
its  part  to  assist  these  courageous 
Americans  who  regrettably  are  unable 
to  provide  this  badly  needed  flood  pro- 
tection. 

The  project  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation has  been  carefully  studied  by 
both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Hoiise  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee. 

The  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  flood 
control  plan  has  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  all  interested  parties  and 
has  been  given  high  nationwide  priori- 
ty by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Upon  completion,  this  project  will  pro- 
vide $1.50  worth  of  flood  protection 
for  every  $1  of  Federal  cost. 

While  this  Congress  will  undoubted- 
ly spend  a  great  deal  of  time  discuss- 
ing and  hopefully  implementing  defi- 
cit reduction  measures.  I.  nevertheless, 
strongly  believe  this  project  must  be 
approved  and  that  this  Congress  enact 
an  omnibus  authorization  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  labored  long  and  hard 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  cost 
effective  water  policy  for  this  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  their  tireless  efforts, 
the  House  of  Representatives  consid- 
ered for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  an  omnibus  water  resources  de- 
velopment authorization  bill. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  vital  legis- 
lation, H.R.  3678,  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  on  three  separate  occasions 
by  the  House  in  1984,  regrettably,  the 
other  body  failed  to  debate  this  impor- 
tant proposal  prior  to  Its  adjournment. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Jim  How/uu).  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Bob  Roe,  Congressman  Gene  Snyder, 
and  Congressman  Arlan  Stangelans 
for  their  personal  interest  and  willing- 
ness to  include  the  Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou  project  within  H.R.  3678. 

In  addition,  I  understand  this  impor- 
tant project  has  been  Incorporated 
within  H.R.  6.  the  Water  Resources 
Conservation,  Development  and  Infra- 
structure Improvement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1986  introduced  by 
Chairman  Howako  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  99th  Congress. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  will 
quickly  pass  this  vital  legislation  and 
that  each  Member  of  the  House  will. 
as  I  intend  to  do,  prevail  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  to  expeditiously 
move  this  measure. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  dozens 
of    other    projects    contained    within 
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Chairman  Howard's  bill.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  investment 
called  for  in  the  Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou  project  is  clearly  Justified.  In 
evaluating  this  or  any  project,  we 
must  weigh  the  benefits  which  are  de- 
rived to  our  Nation  from  vital  commu- 
nities with  thriving  industry,  versus 
regional  decay  caused  by  persistent 
flooding  which  generates  unemploy- 
ment, saps  our  tax  base,  and  impedes 
economic  growth. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  will 
end  up  saving  millions  of  dollars  by 
providing  this  flood  protection  rather 
than  continue  the  endless  cycle  of  re- 
building communities  with  Federal 
flood  insiuiuice  money.  In  this  way,  we 
will  not  only  provide  these  individuals 
with  long-overdue  flood  relief  but  will 
simultaneously  preserve  our  precious 
financial  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  my  legislation  has  the 
added  benefit  of  creating  new  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou 
flood  control  project  will  provide  Jobs 
both  directly  and  Indirectly  to  more 
than  2,000  Houstonlans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou  project  Is  sound.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future.  It  will 
save  taxpayers  money.  It  will  create 
Jobs.  And,  it  will  provide  flood  relief  to 
thousands  of  citizens  who  must  now 
suffer  from  the  personal  and  economic 
hardships  of  persistent  flooding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  do  whatever 
I  can  this  year  to  seek  the  expeditious 
passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
this  long-overdue  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  most 
noble  endeavor. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressmen Archer,  Leland,  Andrews, 
and  DeLay  for  Joining  me  as  sponsors 
of  this  legislation.* 
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REGULATING  BIOTECHNOLOGY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  January  16, 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

RlOULATIIIG  BlOTCCRNOLOCY 

Regulation  of  the  emerging  biotechnology 
industry  Is  an  Important  challenge  facing 
the  Mth  Congress.  Genetic  engineering  and 
other  related  forms  of  biotechnology  are 
viewed  by  some  as  the  most  promising  fron- 
tier since  computers,  offering  us  everything 
from  double-size  livestock  to  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Others,  frightened  by  the  possibility 
that  man-made  organisms  may  wreak  havoc 
on  the  environment,  see  biotechnology  as  a 
major  menace.  Yet  there  is  general  agree- 
ment among  ecologists  and  biotechniclans 
alike  that  federal  regulation  of  the  fledgling 


industry  is  necessary.  How  tightly  controls 
should  be  drawn  is  the  question. 

Even  the  most  ardent  critics  of  genetic  en- 
gineering grant  that  its  potential  is  enor- 
mous. It  could  revolutionize  many  different 
areas  of  human  endeavor,  including  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  manufacture,  haz- 
ardous waste  control,  and  energy  produc- 
tion. Its  greatest  impact  may  be  in  animal 
and  plant  agriculture.  For  example,  growth 
hormones  to  Increase  meat  production  and 
new  crops  that  resist  disease  or  make  their 
own  fertilizer  are  being  developed.  While 
the  market  for  blotechnological  products  is 
less  than  >100  million  today,  it  could  be 
worth  tens  of  biUions  in  the  next  decade. 

Congress  faces  many  Issues  in  biotechnol- 
ogy, including  adequate  federal  funding  of 
basic  research,  subsidized  development 
abroad,  revisions  In  patent  law,  extensions 
of  tax  breaks  for  "high-tech"  research  and 
development,  and  the  misuse  of  biotechnol- 
ogy by  other  countries  for  military  pur- 
poses. Its  primary  preoccupation,  however, 
is  the  need  for  regulation.  In  recent  months, 
critics  called  for  strict  oversight  In  general 
and  a  ban  on  some  applications  of  biotech- 
nology. A  federal  district  Judge  halted  feder- 
ally-funded blotechnological  experiments  in 
the  field. 

Critics  express  several  fundamental  con- 
cerns. Ecologists  cannot  predict  with  any 
confidence  what  genetically-engineered  or- 
ganisms will  do  once  outside  the  laboratory. 
Could  a  man-made  organism  designed  to 
consume  oil  spills  run  amok  and  begin 
eating  its  way  through  fuel  tanks  or  oil  lu- 
bricating machinery?  They  point  to  gypsy 
moths.  Dutch  elm  disease,  and  killer  bees  as 
examples  of  those  rare  but  devasting  In- 
tances  when  natural  organisms  introduced 
into  a  new  environment  ran  out  of  control. 
They  fear  that  in  the  rush  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  genetic  engineering,  the  poten- 
tial side  effecU  have  been  given  far  too  little 
scientific  scrutiny. 

On  the  other  side,  proponents  of  genetic 
engineering  find  these  worries  quite  exag- 
gerated, as  fanciful  as  some  "Klller-Tomato- 
Devours-Cleveland  ■  movie.  They  suggest 
that  similar  objections  could  have  been 
raised  against  the  discovery  of  fire  because 
fire  always  has  had  the  potential  to  escape 
human  control.  They  point  out  that  the 
new  biotechnologies  are  much  more  precise 
than  the  traditional  ways  in  which  scientists 
have  caused  genetic  alterations,  such  as 
bombardment  of  cells  with  untraviolet  rays. 
They  also  stress  that  genetic  changes  in  or- 
ganisms occur  naturally  all  the  time,  and, 
moreover,  that  any  genetic  modification  In- 
troduced in  the  laboratory  is  much  more 
likely  to  impair  rather  than  improve  an  or- 
ganism's capability  to  adapt,  making  It  less 
likely  to  survive  on  its  own.  In  addition, 
they  note  that  there  are  many  ways  to  con- 
tain the  spread  of  almost  any  organism. 

Despite  such  assurances,  rigorous  over- 
sight Is  necessary.  The  benefits  of  biotech- 
nology are  likely  to  be  huge,  but  we  cannot 
overlook  the  risks  even  while  most  ecolo- 
gists admit  that  the  possibility  of  a  calamity 
is  remote.  Prom  the  industry's  viewpoint, 
federal  regulation  may  be  regarded  positive- 
ly. It  may  forestall  enactment  of  a  patch- 
work of  conflicting  state  regulations.  If  it 
helps  head  off  a  highly  publicized  crippling 
incident,  it  certainly  will  be  In  the  industry's 
best  interest.  Most  important,  rigorous  over- 
sight is  a  comfort  to  the  American  people. 
Many  concerns  have  been  expressed,  some 
legitimate,  some  not,  so  a  prudent  federal 
regulatory  role  is  bound  to  create  the  feel- 
ing that  responsible  work  Is  being  done  in  a 
responsible  way. 
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Currently,  the  main  federal  control  over 
biotechnology  is  a  review  panel  set  up  under 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  Judge 
the  safety  of  government-backed  experi- 
ments. It  has  no  power  over  the  private 
sector,  but  industry  usually  submits  its  ex- 
periments for  approval  anyway.  As  the 
products  of  biotechnology  get  closer  to  the 
marketplace,  several  federal  agencies  are 
taking  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  they 
are  safe.  A  presidential  task  force  on  bio- 
technology recently  concluded  that  regula- 
tion can  t>e  handled  properly  under  existing 
law  by  existing  agencies,  primarily  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  but  also  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  clarified  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  among  the  various 
agencies  and  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
board  to  ensure  that  the  evaluation  of  new 
products  is  consistent  from  agency  to 
agency.  Congress  may  go  beyond  the  task 
force's  effort  and  consider  some  regulatory 
improvements  when  the  Toxic  Subctances 
Control  Act  comes  up  for  renewal  this  year. 
A  comprehensive  biotechnology  regulation 
bill  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  Congreas 
soon. 

The  regulation  of  biotechnology  must  be 
rigorous,  but  it  must  be  carried  out  in  an  eq- 
uitable, balanced,  and  scientific  manner.  We 
need  to  weigh  the  public  interest  in  regula- 
tion against  the  industry's  need  to  innovate 
and  stay  competitive.  An  unreasonable  and 
stifling  regulatory  system  will  not  halt  the 
progress  of  biotechnology:  it  will  move  the 
industry  abroad.  Other  countries— notably 
Australia.  France.  Japan.  England  and  West 
Germany— actively  support  biotechnology 
by  designating  It  a  national  goal  and  accom- 
modating its  growth  with  a  favorable 
system  of  regulation  and  economic  and  leg- 
islative assistance.  If  our  regulations  are  too 
strict  and  our  support  is  too  casual,  this 
future  multiblUion  dollar  industry  could 
shift  overseas. 

The  regulatory  debate  is  taking  place  at 
the  outset  of  biotechnology's  development. 
Increased  public  attention  to  the  issue 
means  that  we  can  hope  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  options  and  find  a  bal- 
anced solution  to  the  problem.* 


CONTINGENCY  ELECTION  PLAN 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSSHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  polit- 
ical pundits  and  constitutional  schol- 
ars alike  have  endlessly  dissected  the 
problems  associated  with  a  Presiden- 
tial election  being  thrown  to  the 
House.  However,  a  glaring  loophole 
still  exists  that  could  send  our  system 
into  a  tailspin. 

Ctirrent  law  makes  no  provision  for 
replacement  of  a  candidate— Presiden- 
tial or  Vice  Presidential— who  dies  or 
is  disqualified  during  the  3-week 
period  between  Inconclusive  voting  of 
the  electoral  college  and  balloting  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  Although  the 
Constitution  calls  on  Congress  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  this  contingency,  to 
date  we  have  done  nothing.  A  major 
political  party  could  be  left  without  a 
candidate.  Moreover,  the  will  of  the 
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people  could  be  denied  solely  because 
we  neglected  our  duty. 

Section  4  of  the  20th  amendment 
calls  on  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  that  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  could  die  or  be 
disqualified  between  the  inconclusive 
voting  of  the  electoral  college  and  the 
balloting  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate— a  period  of  some  3  weeks.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  postponing  our  consti- 
tutional challenge  and  needlessly  risk- 
ing the  disenfranchisement  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

To  address  this  gap  in  our  election 
laws.  I  am  proposing  that  should  a 
candidate  for  President  die  or  be  dis- 
qualified between  the  time  the  elector- 
al college  deadlocks  and  the  balloting 
by  the  House,  the  Vice  Presidential 
running  mate  of  that  candidate  shall 
be  automatically  elevated  to  consider- 
ation by  the  House  for  President.  The 
newly  elevated  candidate  shall  then 
appoint  a  person  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  for  Vice  President.  Addi- 
tionally, my  bill  provides  that  should 
the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  die  or 
be  disqualified,  the  Presidential  candi- 
date shall  name  a  replacement  for  con- 
sideration for  Vice  President  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1984  Presidential 
election  has  concluded,  and  the  time 
to  act  is  now.  To  do  nothing  until  or 
unless  the  contingency  arises  could 
make  the  Presidency  itself  a  tarnished 
prize.* 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
1981, 1  became  involved  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  perpetuate,  as  an  independent 
company,  the  largest  airline  in  Califor- 
nia. For  over  6  months,  I  worked  close- 
ly with  Continental  Airlines  employ- 
ees and  their  employee  association  to 
try  to  get  legislation  enacted  that 
would  eliminate  a  lot  of  redtape  in  the 
granting  of  permits  by  the  corporation 
commissioner  in  California,  and  had 
we  been  successful,  there  would  still 
be  an  independent  Continental  Air- 
lines. One  of  the  leading  proponents 
of  employee  ownership,  Dickson  C. 
Buxton,  chairman  of  Private  Capital 
Corp.,  introduced  me  to  all  of  the  com- 
plex provisions  of  the  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  [ESOPl,  and  I  became 
convinced  that  an  ESOP  could  be  used 
to  help  perpetuate  many  types  of  com- 
panies in  America,  especially  the 
small-  and  mediimi-sized  private  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Buxton  also  described  his  efforts 
to  try  to  affect  changes  in  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  estate  tax  law  so 
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that  the  government  would  not 
unknowingly  continue  to  force  the 
sale  of  private  businesses— due  to  the 
heavy  estate  taxes  that  are  levied  on 
closely  held  corporation  stock:  there  is 
very  little  market  for  that  stock. 

I  recently  cosponsored  legislation 
which  provided  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  passed  as  part  of  the  1984 
tax  bill,  and  now  the  closely  held  com- 
pany itself  can  assume  responsibility 
for  payment  of  the  tax  through  tax- 
deductible  contributions  to  an  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan  so  that  the 
stock,  which  would  otherwise  normally 
be  acquired  by  some  larger  entity  if 
the  company  were  not  liquidated,  will 
be  acquired  by  a  trust  for  the  employ- 
ees who  can  help  to  continue  the 
growth  of  that  private  business.  This 
is  now  section  2210  [IRC]  and  it  was 
one  of  four  critical  improvements  in 
ESOP  legislation.  The  other  three  in- 
volved a  lower  interest  rate  for  ESOP 
loans  to  encourage  this  type  of  trans- 
action, rather  than  a  traditional  lever- 
aged buyout  where  ownership  is  con- 
centrated; tax  deductible  dividends.  If 
passed  through  to  employees,  to  stim- 
ulate their  interest  in  building  the 
company;  tax  free  rollover  on  sale  of 
stock  to  an  ESOP,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  place  the  shareholder 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  ex- 
changed his  shares  with  a  larger  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Buxton  recently  wrote  an  article 
for  the  ESOP  Association  which  ties 
together  all  four  of  these  significant 
improvements  in  ESOP  regulation.  In 
my  opinion,  the  partial  ESOP  lever- 
aged buyout  is  a  much  better  solution 
for  may  owners  of  closely  held  corpo- 
ration stock  than  the  total  sale  of  the 
company,  usually  to  a  larger  enter- 
prise, with  the  resultant  loss  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  company  and  possi- 
bly Jobs. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Buxton's  insightful  article 
which  follows: 

Paktial  ESOP  Leveragcd  Btrrotrr 
(By  Dickson  C.  Buxton) 

The  ESOP  provisions  of  the  1984  Tax  Act 
(1)  are  specifically  designed  to  encourage 
control  stockholders  of  private  corporations 
to  consider  the  "ESOP  alternative"  to  a 
total  sale  of  their  company.  This  ESOP  al- 
ternative to  the  total  leveraged  buyout  Is 
far  more  attractive  for  all  concerned  than 
highly  publicized  total  leveraged  buyout 
transaction  which  results  in:  Concentrated 
ownership  of  corporate  assets;  staggering  in- 
terest charges  that  usually  result  In  the  ne- 
cessity to  sell  off  assets:  a  reduction  in  the 
work  force  which  ends  the  careers  of  many 
senior  employees  who  helped  build  the  busi- 


Many  bankers  are  re-assessing  their  lend- 
ing policy  for  this  type  of  transaction.  The 
Treasury  is  denied  corporate  income  tax 
from  many  companies  acquired  in  an  LBO 
transaction,  as  the  buyer  usually  arranges 
the  sale  to  provide  for  a  stepped-up  basis  in 
the  assets  (which  are  then  depreciated  all 
over  again).  This,  together  with  the  interest 
paid  on  acquisition  debt,  takes  many  LBO 
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companies  off  state  and  federal  tax  rolls  for 
many  years. 

The  traditional  LBO  transaction  is  being 
carefully  scrutinized  by  several  members  of 
Congress,  as  the  transaction  does  not  help 
our  budget  deficit  problem  at  all:  it  exacer- 
bates It!  In  addition,  many  LBO  sales  even- 
tually cause  higher  unemployment  through 
consolidation  of  management  functions  and 
executive  terminations.  In  some  cases,  as 
assets  are  sold  to  meet  debt  reduction  re- 
quirements, mass  layoff  of  rank  and  file  em- 
ployees results. 

When  a  plant  is  liquidated,  the  affected 
employees  in  the  local  community  suffer, 
welfare  costs  increase  and  there  are  addi- 
tions to  our  already  bloated  federal  budget 
deficit. 

The  four  significant  ESOP  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  make 
a  partial  ESOP  leveraged  buyout  (PELBO) 
a  most  attractive  alternative  to  the  outright 
sale  of  the  company  for  those  who  have  It 
within  their  power  to  make  this  choice. 

The  Interest  Exemption  provision  (2)  will 
result  in  an  ESOP  loan  at  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  interest  rate  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  by  the  corporation— if  the 
lender  is  in  a  marginal  46%  tax  bracket  and 
is  willing  to  pass  the  tax  savings  on  to  the 
ESOP  Trustee.  This,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
duction of  principal  payments  on  the  loan 
through  the  ESOP  contribution,  allows  far 
more  leverage  in  the  transaction  and  in- 
creases the  price  that  can  be  paid  for  com- 
pany shares  when  compared  to  the  usiuU  le- 
veraged buyout  transaction. 

The  Tax-Pree  Rollover  provisions  <3) 
allow  deferral  of  capital  gains  tax  for  share- 
holders who  re-invest  in  qualifying  domestic 
corporation  stock.  A  sale  of  80%  of  their 
shares,  on  a  tax-free  basis,  is  in  most  caaes 
the  same  as  selling  100%  of  their  shares  in  a 
taxable  cash  transaction.  Plus,  the  share- 
holders will  still  own  20%  of  their  original 
shares  and  can  hold  them  for  future 
growth. 

Growth  In  shares  which  are  retained  by 
the  present  shareholders  should  accelerate, 
after  the  ESOP  transaction,  through  Tax 
Deductible  Dividends  on  ESOP-owned  stock. 
(4)  Participants  will  then  have  quarterly  re- 
minders that  their  increased  effectiveness 
translates  into  Immediate  Income  and 
growth  in  their  ESOP  accounts.  This  bene- 
fits all  shareholders  as  their  own  shares 
grow  at  the  same  increased  rate. 

One  of  the  new  ESOP  tax  provisions, 
which  we  have  been  promoting  for  acme 
time,  creates  the  equivalent  of  an  Estate 
Tax  Credit  for  company  shares  transferred 
to  the  ESOP  by  an  esUte  executor.(5)  The 
ESOP  trustee  may  pay  for  the  shares  over  a 
14  year  period  with  a  low  interest  loan  from 
the  government.  The  company  deducts  the 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  the 
loan. 

Due  to  these  new  tax  provisions,  an 
ESOP,  if  part  of  a  well-designed  business 
perpetuation  plan,  can  provide  stockholders 
more  for  their  shares  in  a  PELBO  than  in 
most  other  transactions.  For  example,  an 
ESOP  bank  loan  for  80%  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  shares  wUl  finance  the  purchase 
of  these  shares.  If  shareholders  acquire 
qualified  shares  in  other  domestic  corpora- 
tions and  develop  a  diversified  portfolio, 
this  will  give  them,  after  tax,  as  much  value 
as  they  would  have  In  an  outright  sale,  and 
they  would  still  retain  20%  of  their  compa- 
ny shares,  with  estate  liquidity  provided  for 
those  shares.  Employee  shareholders  would 
still  have  their  Jobs  and  their  autonomy! 
Shares  remaining  (after  the  sale   to  the 
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ESOP)  can  be  sold  to  the  ESOP  upon  death 
to  help  finance  estate  tax  on  non-company 
stock  assets. 

To  summarize,  the  partial  ESOP  lever- 
aged buyout  (PELBO)  will  do  the  following: 

Properly  reward  stockholders  for  the  risks 
they  have  taken  over  the  years. 

Recognize  the  "sweat  equity"  of  employ- 
ees, many  of  whom  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  building  the  company.  (Most  em- 
ployee stockholders,  who  are  also  in  top 
management  of  private  companies,  feel  this 
career  risk  should  be  rewarded. )  The  sale  of 
the  company  to  outsiders  would  Jeopardize 
the  careers  and  standard  of  living  of  many 
long-time  dedicated  employees.  This  causes 
many  "control  shareholders"  to  avoid  a 
total  sale  of  the  company. 

ESOP  participation  encourages  employees 
to  work  harder  and  smarter  to  help  their 
com[>any  earn  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
off  the  ESOP  bank  loan. 

A  well-designed  PELBO  transaction 
should  provide  stock  incentives  for  key  em- 
ployees to  ensure  continuity  of  manage- 
ment. In  many  cases,  senior  management 
acquire  substantial  blocks  of  stock  at  the 
outset  of  the  transaction,  paying  for  their 
shares  through  incentive  bonus  programs 
based  upon  achieving  quarterly  bottomline 
results  for  their  divisions. 

Numerous  surveys  provide  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  companies  which  share  owner- 
ship enjoy  higher  levels  of  employee  pro- 
ductivity. (We  were  Involved  in  one  of  the 
major  surveys(6).)  Therefore,  lenders  and 
shareholders  can  expect  accelerated  earn- 
ings after  the  PELBO.  The  government  can 
expect  tax  collections  will  be  higher. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  win-wln-wln  type  of 
transaction: 

The  sellers  of  shares  get  as  much,  in  cash, 
after  tax.  if  company  pre-tax  cash  flow  can 
support  an  80%  of  fair  market  value  loan  to 
the  ESOP. 

The  buyers  (management  and  employee 
ESOP  participants)  are  assured  of  contin- 
ued tenure  and  Job  security  if  they  continue 
to  maintain  profits.  They  will  also  build  a 
capital  estate  for  themselves. 

The  State  and  Federal  governments  can 
l(x>k  forward  to  a  continuation  of  at  least 
part  of  the  revenue  collected  prior  to  the 
sale  of  the  company,  with  a  rapid  return  to 
full  participation  and  sharing  of  the  tax 
burden  as  soon  as  acquisition  debt  is  paid 
off. 

The  ESOP  provisions  of  the  1984  Tax  Act 
provide  substantial  Inducements  to  "control 
shareholders"  to  investigate  this  PEXBO  al- 
ternative carefully  before  selling  out  to 
others  in  the  traditional  LBO  transaction. 
All  of  us  who  are  active  in  ESOP  consulting 
are  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  ESOP  provisions  of  the  new 
tax  bill:  Senator  Russell  Long,  Congressmen 
Douglas  Bosco  and  Charles  Rangel, 

rooTRom 

1.  a  Act  Section  541,  adding  Section  1042 
IRC,  tax-free  sale  of  Employer  Securities  to 
an  ESOP 

b.  Act  Section  542,  adding  Section  409<k) 
IRC.  amending  Section  116  and  3406  IRC, 
corporate  deduction  for  dividends  payable 
to  ESOP  participants: 

c.  Act  Section  543.  adding  Section  133 
IRC,  partial  interest  exclusion  for  certain 
lenders  to  an  ESOP 

d.  Act  Section  544,  adding  Section  2210 
IRC,  assumption  of  estate  tax  liability  by 
ESOP, 


2.  Partial  interest  exclusion  for  lenders  to 
ESOPs— Act  Section  543.  adding  Section  133 
IRS. 

Effective  for  loans  extended  sifter  July  18, 
1984.  50%  of  the  Interest  received  or  accrued 
on  loans  to  an  ESOP  or  an  employer  having 
an  ESOP  to  acquire  stock  for  the  ESOP  is 
excluded  from  the  income  of  the  lender. 

The  section  applies  only  to  banks,  insur- 
ance companies  and  corporations  actively 
engaged  in  making  such  loans.  It  is  specifi- 
cally inapplicable  to  loans  between  corpo- 
rate members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
or  to  loans  between  the  ESOP  and  the  em- 
ployer of  any  employees  covered  by  the 
Plan  or  any  member  of  a  controlled  group 
which  includes  such  an  employer. 

3.  Tax-free  sales  of  employer  securities- 
Act  Section  541,  adding  Section  1042  IRC. 

(a)  a  taxpayer  who  elects  the  application 
of  Section  1042  to  sale  of  Section  409(e)  em- 
ployer securities  to  an  ESOP  (but  not  ordi- 
narily a  TRASOP)  may  avoid  recognition  of 
gain  upon  the  sale  if— 

I.  after  the  sale,  the  ESOP  owns  at  least 
30%  of  the  total  value  of  employer  securi- 
ties, and 

II.  within  15  months  beginning  3  months 
prior  to  the  sale,  the  sellor  purchases  quali- 
fied replacement  property  (corporate  stock, 
rights  to  subscribe  for  or  receive  corporate 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  certificates 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  in  regis- 
tered form  or  with  coupons  attached  issued 
by  a  domestic  corporation  that  has  no  more 
than  25%  passive  income  for  the  taxable 
year  of  issuance. 

(b)  No  portion  of  the  shares  sold  under 
Section  1042  may  be  allocated  by  the  ESOP 
to  the  seller,  members  of  his  family  (under 
Section  267(bH4))  or  any  person  who 
holds— directly  or  by  Section  318(a)  attribu- 
tion—more than  25%  in  value  of  any  class  of 
outstanding  Section  409(e)  employer  securi- 
ties. 

(c)  The  ESOP  must  retain  shares  acquired 
under  Section  1042  for  three  years,  except 
for  the  statutory  permissible  distributions 
at  death,  disability,  retirement  or  severance. 
Any  disposition  by  the  ESOP  will  be  deemed 
first  to  be  of  Section  1042  shares  and  unless 
sanctioned  may  attract  a  10%  excise  tax 
upon  the  Plan. 

(d)  Stock  sold  under  Section  1042  may  not 
have  been  acquired  under  an  option  or 
other  right  granted  by  the  employer;  not  by 
distribution  from  a  qualified  plan  and  must 
be  issued  by  a  domestic  corporation  having 
no  issue  readily  traded  on  an  established  se- 
curities market. 

(e)  Any  excess  of  deferred  gain  over  the 
cost  of  replacement  securities  is  taxable  cur- 
rently. 

4.  Corporate  deduction  for  dividends  paid 
to  ESOPs— Act  Section  542,  adding  Section 
409(k),  IRC  and  amending  Sections  116  and 
3406. 

A  special  corporate  deduction,  allowed  for 
Ux  years  beginning  after  July  18,  1984,  Is 
now  available  for  dividends  paid  in  cash  to 
an  ESOP  or  TRASOP  and  either  flowed 
through  to  participants  directly  or  through 
the  Plan  within  90  days  of  the  close  of  the 
Plan  year. 

5.  Assumption  of  esUte  tax  liability  by 
ESOP— Act  3544  adding  Section  2210  IRC. 

(a)  An  Executor  may  elect  to  transfer  (i.e., 
sell)  a  qualifying  amount  of  409(e)  employee 
securities  to  an  ESOP  in  consideration  of 
the  assumption  by  the  ESOP  of  the  federal 
estate  tax  attributable  to  such  securities. 
The  election  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  agreement  under  which  the  Plan  ad- 
ministrator agrees  to  assume  the  approprl- 
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ate  amount  of  estate  tax  and  another  writ- 
ten agreement  of  the  (or  an)  employer  of 
employees  covered  by  the  Plan  guarantee- 
ing payment  of  the  appropriate  estate  tax 
and  any  statutory  interest  by  the  Plan. 

(b)  The  qualifying  amount  of  employer  se- 
curities is  securities  having  a  value  equal  to 
the  esUte  tax  assumed.  The  assumed  tax  Is 
limited  to  the  leaser  of  the  value  of  the  se- 
curities transferred  or  the  estate  tax  Im- 
posed (less  sUtutory  crediU  allowed)  upon 
the  taxable  estate. 

Statutory  credits  allowed  are:  (1)  the  Uni- 
fied Credit  and  (2)  credlU  for  sUte  death 
taxes,  gift  tax  paid,  foreign  death  tax,  tax 
on  prior  transfers  and  taxes  on  remainders 
or  reversionary  interests. 

Note— The  Section  2210  transfer  is  a  sale 
by  the  estate  of  securities  included  in  gross 
estate  for  a  consideration  paid  by  aasimip- 
tion  of  esUte  tax  liability.  Transfers  of 
excess  value  are  not  subject  to  Section  2210, 
so  the  Executor  is  not  relieved  of  liability  as 
to  them.  The  Section  2210  transfer  is  treat- 
ed as  a  Section  4975(e)  loan,  so  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Prohibited  Transactions  tax;  but  it  is 
a  sale  and  does  not  generate  a  credit  against 
tax. 

If  the  Executor  electa  tax  deferral  under 
Section  6166  (for  which  the  estate  must 
meet  all  pre-conditions.  Including  percent- 
age of  ownership  based  upon  the  total 
stock-holding  inclusive  of  the  shares  sold 
under  the  shelter  of  Section  2210),  the  Plan 
administrator  also  may  (but  need  not)  elect 
to  use  Section  6166. 

6.  Summary  of  results  of  ESOP  study 
done  for  Senate  Hnance  Committee: 

In  1979  EMckson  C.  Buxton,  Chairman  of 
Private  Capital  Corporation,  conducted  a 
survey  at  the  request  of  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long.  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  determine 
the  effect  of  ESOPs  on  the  profitability  and 
productivity  of  companies  that  have  in- 
stalled them,  as  well  as  to  determine  wheth- 
er widespread  use  of  ESOPs  would  increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  federal  government 
revenues  from  the  corporate  iiKX)me  tax. 
Based  upon  the  return  of  detailed  data  from 
72  respondenu,  the  typical  (average)  compa- 
ny (in  business  27  years  and  having  installed 
an  ESOP  more  than  three  years  prior) 
showed,  among  other  matters,  the  following 
results: 
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While  thU  survey  and  the  summarized  in- 
formation above  are  not  conclusive  or  neces- 
sarily predictive  of  future  experience.  Pri- 
vate Capital  believes  that  It  supports  the 
view  that  significant  productivity  improve- 
ment has  been  associated  with  employee 
ownership.  The  study,  entitled  "Survey  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee",  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Congressional  Record  in  Octo- 
ber 1979  and  summarized  in  a  letter  from 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  the  Editors  of  The  New  York 
Times  published  on  October  24,  1979.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  complete  study  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  methodology  and 
assumptions  used,  the  data  obtained,  and 
other  observations  and  conclusions 
reached,* 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPHZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jantiary  22,  1985 

•  Mrs,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, history  was  made  when  President 
Reagan  was  officially  inauguirated  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  Likewise,  a 
precedent  was  set  4  years  ago  when  an 
inaugural  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
first  time  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  rather  than  at  the  more  tradi- 
tional east  front  site. 

In  the  ijast  three  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  assimiption  of  authority  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Nation 
have  taken  place  In  several  diverse  set- 
tings, including  Statuary  Hall,  former- 
ly the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

In  the  second  issue  of  "History  in 
the  House."  the  Office  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial describes  the  occasions  when 
Presidents  were  administered  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  House  Chamt>er.  It 
makes  for  very  interesting  and  timely 
reading. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  History  in  the  House,  January 

1985] 
paasidkntial  ikaucusatiohs  in  the  hoose 
Chamber 
john  adams 
"Your  dearest  friend  never  had  a  more 
trying  day  than  yesterday,"  wrote  President 
John  Adams  to  his  wife  Abigail  after  his  in- 
auguration as  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1797.  This  was  the  first  of 
seven  inaugiu-ations  to  be  held  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Congress  was  meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  and  was  still  three  years  away  from  iU 
move  to  Washington,  DC.  The  inauguration 
of  John  Adams  also  marked  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  there  was  a  transfer 
of  executive  power.  The  press  marveled  at 
the  virtues  of  a  Republic  where  a  Chief 
Magistrate  actually  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  his  successor.  Adams  himself  was 
overshadowed  In  the  outpouring  of  emotion 
accompanying  the  retirement  of  George 
Washington. 

George  Washington  preceded  Adams  into 
the  crowded  Chamber  to  much  applause. 
Adams  sat  in  the  elevated  seat  of  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  On  his  right  sat  the  new 
Vice-President  Thomas  Jefferson,  George 
Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Jona- 
than Dayton,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
John  Beckley,  were  to  his  left  and  four  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  were  seated  at  a 
Uble  in  front  of  Adams.  After  his  address, 
Adams  descended  from  his  chair  and  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth  administered  the 
oath  of  office.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Chief  Justice  administered  the  oath  to  a 
President-elect.  At  George  Washington's 
first  inaugural  the  oath  was  administered 
by  Robert  Livingstone,  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  at  the  second  by 
William  Crushing,  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  Adams  sat 
down  briefly,  then  rose  and  bowed  and  left 
the  Chamber.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
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question  of  precedence  reK»rdin«:  who 
should  leave  next,  Washington  insisting 
that  Jefferson  go  ahead  of  him.  Adams  held 
a  modest  reception  after  the  inauguration, 
but  the  main  event  of  the  day  was  an  elabo- 
rate farewell  banquet  given  to  George 
Washington  by  the  merchanU  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

No  member  of  Adams's  family  attended 
the  inauguration,  but  the  new  President 
wrote  his  wife  the  next  day:  "A  solemn 
scene  it  was,  indeed,  and  it  was  made  more 
affecting  to  me  by  the  presence  of  the  Gen- 
eral, whose  countenance  was  as  serene  and 
unclouded  as  the  day.  ...  In  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  mul- 
titude as  great  as  the  space  would  contain, 
and  I  believe  scarcely  a  dry  eye  but  Wash- 
ington's." 


James  Madison 

Both  of  James  Madison's  inaugurations. 
1809  and  1813,  took  place  in  the  House 
Chamber.  This  was  particularly  appropriate 
since  Madison  was  the  first  President  to 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  having 
served  in  the  first  four  Congresses. 

The  Capitol  Building  in  Washington  was 
still  unfinished  in  1809.  but  the  imposing 
HaU  of  Representatives,  considered  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  room  in  America,  had 
been  in  use  since  1807.  This  room,  on  the 
site  of  present-day  Statuary  Hall,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1814  when  the  British  burned  the 
Capitol  Building. 

On  March  4.  1809,  the  Hall  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives was  filled  to  capacity  and  10,000 
persons  had  gathered  outside  the  building 
In  the  bright  sunshine.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
former  U.S.  Senator  and  later  to  be  Presi- 
dent himself,  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  House 
was  very  much  crowded  and  its  appearance 
very  magnificent." 

Outgoing  President  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
fused to  share  the  limelight  and  declined  an 
invitation  to  ride  in  the  inaugural  carriage 
with  Madison  and  his  wife  DoUey.  Jeffer- 
son, accompanied  by  his  grandson,  rode  to 
the  Capitol  on  horseback,  hitched  the  horse 
to  a  nearby  piclcet  fence,  and  once  inside 
took  an  inconspicuous  seat  below  the  dais, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements. 

Madison  had  a  slight  vocal  disability  that 
made  his  inaugural  address  almost  Inaudible 
to  those  in  the  House  Chamber.  When  he 
finished  speaking.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall administered  the  oath  of  office.  Madi- 
son then  reviewed  the  volunteer  militia  as- 
sembled on  the  Capitol  grounds  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  by  carriage,  where  re- 
freshments were  served  and  the  guests  were 
treated  to  some  of  Elolley  Madison's  famous 
hospitality. 

At  Long's  Hotel  that  night  about  400 
people  attended  the  first  inaugural  ball  to 
be  held  in  Washington. 

Vice-President  George  Clinton,  who  was 
continuing  in  office,  did  not  attend  the  In- 
auguration and  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
May  22.  when  Congress  convened. 

Madison's  second  inaugural  on  March  4, 
1813.  was  almost  exactly  like  the  1809  cere- 
mony. Madison  even  wore  the  same  suit, 
which  the  press  had  praised  for  being  one  of 
American  manufacture  from  the  wool  of  do- 
mestically raised  merino  sheep.  The  Vice- 
President,  Elbridge  Gerry,  took  the  oath  in 
Boston  rather  than  make  a  special  trip  to 
Washington  for  that  purpose. 
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Old  Brick  Capitol,  a  block  away  on  the  site 
where  the  Supreme  Court  Building  now 
stands.  The  Capital  was  still  being  rebuilt  in 
1817  when  President-elect  Moru^}e  request- 
ed the  use  of  this  temporary  House  Cham- 
ber for  his  inauguration.  But  Speaker  of  the 
House  Henry  Clay,  who  was  angry  at 
Monroe  for  selecting  John  Quincy  Adams 
Instead  of  himself  as  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
fused the  request,  and  the  ceremony  was 
held  outdoors  in  front  of  the  Old  Brick  Cap- 
itol. Monroe's  second  inauguration  in  1821 
was  scheduled  to  be  held  outdoors  but 
heavy  snow  and  rain  forced  the  ceremony 
Indoors  to  the  newly  reconstructed  House 
Chamber  (now  SUtuary  Hall)  in  the  Capital 
Building.  This  room  was  the  scene  of  all 
subsequent  House  Chamber  inaugurations. 
There  have  been  no  inaugurations  in  the 
present  Chamber,  which  has  been  in  use 
since  1857. 

In  1821,  for  the  first  time  In  our  nation's 
history.  Inauguration  Day,  March  4,  fell  on 
a  Sunday.  President  Monroe  consulted  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
turned  to  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  to  decide  if 
it  was  proper  to  begin  his  second  term  on  a 
legal  holiday.  The  Chief  Justice  determined 
that  although  the  Presidents  term  expired 
on  March  3  at  midnight,  he  favored  post- 
poning the  ceremony  until  Monday.  March 
5.  The  Vice-President.  Daniel  S.  Tompkins, 
who  was  ill  at  home  in  New  York  City,  took 
the  oath  privately  on  March  3  and  then 
took  the  oath  again  on  March  5. 

The  crowds  for  Monroe's  second  Inaugural 
were  so  great  that  several  diplomats  In  full 
dress  uniforms  could  not  get  into  the  Cham- 
ber through  the  crush  of  people  in  the  cor- 
ridors. More  than  2,000  persons  were  in  the 
Chamber  itself.  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote 
in  his  diary: 

"The  President,  attired  In  full  suit  of 
black  broadcloth  of  somewhat  antiquated 
fashion,  with  shoe-and  knee  buckles,  rode  in 
a  plain  carriage  with  four  horses  and  a 
single  colored  footman.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
escort,  nor  any  concourses  of  people  on  the 
way.  But  on  alighting  at  the  Capitol  a  great 
crowd  of  people  were  assembled  and  the 
avenues  to  the  hall  of  the  house  were  so 
choked  up  with  persons  pressing  for  admit- 
tance that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  President  made  his  way  through 
them  Into  the  House." 

Adams  recorded  that  the  crowd  was  bois- 
terous and  that  "loud  talking  and  aglUtlon 
in  the  gallery"  did  not  stop  even  when  the 
President  was  reading  his  Inaugviral  address. 
For  the  first  time  at  an  Inauguration  music 
accompanied  the  ceremony  as  the  Marine 
Band  played  during  Monroe's  entrance  and 
departure. 


James  Monkoe 
After  the  British  burned  the  Capitol  in 
1814.  the  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the 
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In  182S  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  dia- 
ries record  details  of  the  inaugurations  of 
Presidenu  before  him.  became  President 
himself.  The  new  President's  father,  ninety 
year-old  former  President  John  Adams,  was 
not  among  the  members  of  the  Adams 
family  to  attend  the  inauguration.  He  re- 
mained home  in  MassachusetU.  although 
some  secondary  accounts  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion claim  that  he  was  at  the  ceremony. 
Outgoing  President  James  Monroe  estab- 
lished the  tradition  of  escorting  his  succes- 
sor to  the  Capitol.  Unlike  the  boisterous 
crowds  In  1821.  the  people  in  the  galleries 
during  John  Quincy  Adams's  inauguration 
were  "remarkable  for  their  stillness  and  de- 
conmi"  according  to  one  local  newspaper. 

Perhaps  no  President  has  been  more  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  House  than  John 
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Quincy  Adams.  This  ceremony  in  the  House 
Chamber  had  a  unique  and  poignant  aspect, 
since  It  was  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  elected  Adams  President.  When  there 
Is  no  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  election  be 
decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  has  happened  only  twice,  In  1800 
(when  Jefferson  was  elected)  and  in  1824. 

After  his  four  year  presidential  term. 
Adams  served  seventeen  years  In  the  House 
and  suffered  a  fatal  stroke  in  the  same 
Chamber  in  which  he  was  inaugurated.  His 
funeral,  held  in  this  HaU  that  meant  so 
much  to  him.  was  a  grand  yet  quietly  digni- 
fied tribute  to  one  of  America's  greatest 
public  servants. 


Amuw  Jacksok 

The  1829  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  first  of  many  to  be  held  outdoors  on 
the  East  Portico  of  the  Capitol.  In  1833 
Jackson  planned  to  use  the  East  Portico 
again,  but  snow,  freezing  temperatures  and 
high  wind  drove  the  ceremony  Inside  to  the 
House  Chamber. 

Jackson's  second  inaugural  was  a  simple 
one.  Although  there  was  no  formal  proces- 
sion or  military  escort,  many  citizens  braved 
the  high  winds  and  cold  to  wait  at  the  Cap- 
itol doors.  For  the  first  time  the  President 
was  received  at  the  Capitol  by  the  mayor  of 
Waahi]}|ton  and  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

Jackson,  who  was  in  poor  health,  returned 
to  the  White  House  and  went  to  bed  right 
after  the  swearing-in  ceremony  and  did  not 
attend  any  receptions  or  balls.  The  Vice- 
President,  Martin  Van  Buren.  also  took  his 
oath  of  office  in  the  House  Chamber. 


MlLLAKO  FiLLMORK 

The  last  time  the  House  Chamber  was 
used  for  a  Presidential  inauguration  was  In 
1850  after  the  sudden  death  of  President  Za- 
chary  Taylor.  Taylor  had  attended  a  hot 
Fourth  of  July  ceremony  cormected  with 
the  building  of  the  Washington  Monument 
and  overindulged  in  cherries  and  iced  milk. 
That  night  he  was  attacked  by  cholera 
morbus  and  fever  and  died  five  days  later. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  President  had  died 
while  the  Congress  was  is  session.  The 
House  and  Senate  convened  at  11  o'clock  on 
July  10.  1850.  to  receive  the  message  from 
Vice-President  MiUard  Fillmore  that  the 
President  had  died  the  night  before.  Fill- 
more proposed  to  take  his  oath  as  President 
at  noon  that  same  day. 

This  swearing-in  ceremony  had  none  of 
the  pomp  of  a  regular  inauguration  and  was 
conducted  quickly  and  solemnly,  befitting  a 
nation  mourning  the  loss  of  a  President. 
The  gaUery  was  crowded  when  the  House 
convened  at  noon.  Four  minutes  later  the 
Senate  entered  the  House  Chamber,  accom- 
panied by  the  Senate's  Sergeant-at-Arms 
and  the  Secretary.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  presided  and  all  rose  when  MlUard 
Fillmore  and  his  cabinet  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, escorted  by  a  Joint  committee  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Judge  William  Cranch,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  District  and  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  new  President  left 
the  Chamber  immediately  without  any  re- 
marks or  speeches,  but  he  quickly  sent  the 
Congress  a  message  mourning  the  death  of 
his  predecessor.  The  National  Intelligencer, 
a  Washington  newspaper,  observed,  "The 
profound  silence  of  so  great  an  assemblage 
of  deeply  concerned  spectators,  the  ceremo- 
ny, so  brief  and  so  simple,  yet  so  important 
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in  its  consequences,  national,  |>oliticaI,  and 
personal,  presented  an  incident  and  a  scene 
altogether  American." 

What  the  Intelligencer  saw  as  American 
was  the  theme  that  has  been  present  in  all 
of  this  nation's  inaugurals— the  open  and  or- 
derly transfer  of  authority  from  one  person 
to  another,  from  one  party  to  another, 
through  almost  200  years  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


TOWARD  A  CURE  FOR 
NEUROFIBROMATOSIS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  pehnsylvania 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  34  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  join  as  original  cosponsors  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neurofibroma- 
tosis. We  are  pleased  that  a  similar  bill 
is  being  introduced  simultaneously  in 
the  Senate  by  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Dole. 

Neurofibromatosis  often  referred  to 
as  NP,  is  a  genetic  disorder  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  occurring  In  1  out 
of  every  3.000  births.  Approximately 
100.000  people  in  the  United  States 
today  have  this  disease;  it  occurs  in 
both  sexes  and  in  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups.  Each  child  of  an  affected 
parent  has  a  50-percent  chance  of  in- 
heriting the  gene  and  developing  NF. 

Neurofibromatosis  is  totally  unpre- 
dictable. Manifestations  usually 
appear  in  childhood  or  adolescence, 
though  they  can  appear  later  in  life. 
Children  with  NP  can  frequently  be 
identified  shortly  after  birth  by  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  light 
brown  spots.  NF  patients  may  develop 
a  number  of  problems  including  many 
small  tumors  under  or  on  the  skin, 
large  tumors  just  under  the  skin,  ctir- 
vature  of  the  spine,  enlargement  and 
deformation  of  bones,  and  tumors  of 
the  auditory  and  optic  nerves.  These 
problems  can  lead  to  other  problems 
like  deafness  and  blindness  which 
then  create  severe  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems. 

The  cause  of  NF  is  unknown.  There 
is  no  cure  and  medical  opinions  on 
treatment  vary. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  help  bring  a  na- 
tionwide focus  to  what  we  are  now 
doing,  and  identify  what  more  we  need 
to  do.  to  find  a  cure  for  NF.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  would  have  2  years 
to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of 
public  and  private  research  into  neuro- 
fibromatosis and  to  develop  a  plan  to 
identify  the  research  needed  to  devel- 
op a  cure.  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  12  members,  including 
representatives  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  and  Communica- 
tive Disorders  and  Stroke,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences,    the    National    Institute    of 
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Child  Health  and  Development,  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  These 
representatives  would  be  Joined  by 
three  scientists  or  health  profession- 
als, and  three  individuals  who  have  ex- 
perience with  the  disorder.  This  ap- 
proach is  modeled  after  the  National 
Commission  established  by  the  Con- 
gress for  Huntington's  disease  In  1977. 
For  Members  who  have  not  yet  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  share  a  letter  received  by  Congress- 
man WiRTH  from  a  mother  whose 
baby  has  NF.  This  letter  conveys  a 
more  eloquent  plea  for  this  legislation 
than  anything  we  might  say. 

Plorissaht,  MO. 
September  4,  1984. 
Dear  Represehtative  Wieth:  My  son  is 
now  nine  months  old.  At  birth.  Matthew 
weighed  nine  pounds  and  thirteen  ounces, 
and  was  as  healthy  and  beautiful  as  we 
could  have  hoped.  At  four  months,  I  began 
to  notice  several  brown  spots,  appearing  on 
his  back  and  legs.  At  first.  I  simply  thought 
he  had  inherited  a  birth  mark,  like  the  one  I 
have  on  my  leg.  I  have  since  learned  that  I 
have  passed  on  to  him.  the  genetic  disorder, 
called  Neurofibromatosis,  or  NP.  My  case  is 
mild.  My  physician  never  noticed  it.  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  Matthew.  He  is  pro- 
gressing as  the  "classic"  NF  case  doe*.  This 
is  typical  of  NF.  It's  "hit  and  miss"  pattern 
is  common.  Still,  if  my  physician  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  NF.  he  very  likely 
could  have  alerted  me  before  I  had  a  baby.  I 
love  Matthew  dearly,  but  I  worry  that  If  the 
NF  progresses  severely,  he  may  wish  that  he 
had  not  been  l>om. 

When  we  were  first  told  he  had  NP,  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  was.  It  has  been  a  much  ne- 
glected disease,  even  though  it  is  the  most 
common  genetic  disease.  Someone  told  me  it 
was  the  disease  the  "Elephant  Man"  had.  I 
had  never  seen  the  movie,  because  I  had 
heard  it  was  so  sad.  Unwisely.  I  borrowed  a 
book  about  the  "Elephant  Man"  and  saw  a 
photo  of  him.  You  can't  imagine  the  horror 
I  felt  for  my  baby.  I  was  terrified  to  think  of 
what  was  to  become  of  his  beautiful  face 
and  skin.  He  still,  at  nine  months,  is  as 
beautiful  as  when  he  was  bom.  but  so  was 
the  "Elephant  Man"  untU  he  was  two  years 
old. 

My  husband  and  I  took  him  to  the  best 
doctors  In  St.  Loula.  and  heard  the  same 
thing.  There  has  been  UtUe  research  of  NF. 
no  cure,  no  real  treatment,  no  prenatal  test 
for  an  unborn  baby.  There  Is  a  60/60  chance 
that  I  would  paas  It  on  to  any  future  chil- 
dren. 

This  aU  made  me  angry  at  first.  Why 
haven't  doctors  done  something  about  this? 
How  can  they  simply  look  at  my  baby  and 
me  and  tell  us  there  is  nothing  they  can  do? 
Why  haven't  they  alerted  the  public  to  this 
terrible  disease,  that  effecU  one  In  every 
3000  people,  and  little  is  being  done  about 
it?  Some  100.000  people  In  the  United  SUtes 
have  NF. 

Now.  all  we  can  do  Is  wait  until  he  reaches 
puberty,  and  pray  that  someone  will  help  us 
find  a  cure  for  NF.  before  the  hormonal 
change  causes  It  to  advance  rapidly.  It  could 
disfigure  him  so  badly,  that  he  could  never 
lead  a  normal  life.  It  could  cause  him  to  de- 
velop a  tumor  In  a  vital  organ,  such  as  the 
brain,  and  kill  him.  RepresenUtlve  Wlrth, 
you  have  the  power  to  help  us.  To  save  my 
child's  life,  or  to  give  him  a  chance  at  life 
like  other  children.  If  you  would  please  co- 
sponsor  the  House  BUI.  H.R.  1676.  which 
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would  establish  a  National  Neurofibromato- 
sis Commission. 

The  public,  like  I  was  not  long  ago.  Is 
almost  completely  ignorant  of  this  disease, 
and  a  National  Commission  would  help  to 
educate  the  public,  so  that  we  would  be  able 
to  obtain  funds  to  find  a  cure,  a  drug  that 
would  kill  the  neurofibromas  that  wrap 
themselves  around  our  nerve  cells.  But,  the 
public  is  not  alone  In  ignorance  of  this  dis- 
ease. Many  physicians  also  do  not  know  the 
first  signs  of  NF.  That  is  the  experience  we 
had.  The  time  to  find  out  you  have  a  genetic 
disease  is  not  when  you  have  a  baby  severe- 
ly affected,  but  before  you  have  a  child. 

Before  we  learned  of  all  this,  I  felt  there 
was  no  happier  person  In  the  world,  than  I. 
I  had  a  wonderful  husband,  and  a  beautiful, 
sweet  baby.  That's  all  I  had  ever  wanted. 
Now.  I  live  In  fear  each  day.  that  I  will  look 
at  his  skin  and  see  the  NF  tumors  beginning 
to  grown  and  ruin  his  life. 

Please  help  us.  Representative  Wirth.  You 
are  a  very  Influential  person,  being  a 
member  of  the  "Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  on  Health  and  Environment"'.  I 
am  a  proud  person,  but  I  beg  you.  plead 
with  you.  with  all  the  love  a  mother  feels 
for  her  child.  Please  co-sponsor  this  bill. 
Please  give  us  and  the  other  victims,  some 
700  In  St.  Louis  alone,  some  ray  of  hope 
that  some  day  there  will  be  a  cure,  or  a 
treatment  for  Neurofibromatosis. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Nancy  E.  YouNcntMANN.* 


MARILYN  SMITH 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OPPLORIDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22, 1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Marilyn  Smith  was  the  per- 
sonification of  courage.  Her  loss  was  a 
tragedy  for  her  community  and  for 
her  friends  and  loving  family.  She  was 
a  great  role  model  for  so  many  people. 
I  knew  her  best  through  her  son  David 
who  interned  in  our  office  a  few  years 
ago  and  was  a  pleasure  to  have  work- 
ing with  us. 

The  editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald 
that  follows  captures  part  of  her  spirit 
and  the  specialness  of  Marilyn.  I  join 
with  her  many  friends  and  loved  ones 
In  remembrance  and  sorrow. 

(From  The  Miami  Herald.  Jan.  5, 1985] 

MARn-THSMTTH 

Not  all  the  good  die  young,  but  enough  do 
to  give  that  lament  real  meaning.  Marilyn 
Smith— consimimate  volunteer— died  last 
week  at  age  48.  That's  too  soon  for  the 
Greater  Miami  community  to  have  lost  her 
dedication  and  special  talents. 

Mrs.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Jewish  Federation  and  a  board 
member  of  the  United  Way  among  other 
duties,  was  that  rare  Individual  with  the 
knack  of  engaging  others  In  a  cause  by  the 
sheer  force  of  her  own  sincerity.  Her 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  federation.  United 
Way,  and  the  Miami  Opera  Guild,  to  name  a 
few,  were  compelling  in  their  eloquent  sim- 
plicity and  refreshing  for  the  absence  of 
high-pitched  emotionalism.  She  relied  on 
her    well-defined    sense    of    dedication    to 
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convey  her  message  forcefully.  It  always 
worked.  Colleagues  marveled  at  her  ability 
to  draw  the  most  out  of  others— a  necessity 
for  a  leader  in  the  volunteer  field. 

When  people  recall  their  first  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  they  invariably  say  the 
same  thing:  "What  struck  me  most  about 
Marilyn  when  we  met  was  the  way  she  made 
me  feel  at  home,  and  so  welcome."  She  had 
the  same  gracious  attitude  about  her  work. 
Not  long  ago.  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  of  her  views 
on  volunteering.  The  effort  was  not  just  a 
payment  of  "Jewish  dues."  she  said.  She  re- 
garded it  as  a  "privilege,  a  chance  to  grow 
.  .  .  and  a  perpetuation  of  the  dreams  and 
values  of  our  people.  ..."  That  caring  atti- 
tude and  the  results  of  living  up  to  it  have 
created  a  legacy  that  make  Mrs.  Smith's 
passing  all  the  more  poignant.* 


840.000  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
CIPIENTS SHORTCHANGED  A 
MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OP  $32.50 
IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1985 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
asked  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion what  their  error  rate  was  in  un- 
derpayments to  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Not  counting  the  errors  which  occur 
from  the  late  posting  of  earnings 
records,  the  results  are  significant:  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  errors  resulted  in  the 
underpayment  of  $332  million  to 
840.000  recipients,  a  monthly  average 
of  $32.50  per  recipient. 

While  the  response  shows  that  the 
error  rates  are  relatively  low.  they  can 
by  very,  very  important  to  the  seniors 
involved.  And  what  is  especially  dis- 
turbing is  that  the  level  of  errors 
seems  to  be  rising  rapidly. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  talk- 
ing about  cutting  the  number  of  Social 
Security  Administration  employees, 
but  until  we  get  these  error  rates  back 
down  and  until  we  get  earnings 
records  posted  in  a  more  timely 
manner,  it  is  almost  open  robbery  of 
the  Nation's  elderly  to  make  staffing 
cuts  in  this  agency. 

Persons  contributing  to  Social  Secu- 
rity have  the  right  to  expect  and  to 
get  an  accurate  benefit  payment. 
Clearly,  the  data  from  Social  Security 
shows  that  people  must  do  more  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  ensure  that 
they  get  an  accurate  payback  from 
SSA. 

A  person  can  check  their  earnings 
records  by  completing  form  7004— 
available  at  local  Social  Security  of- 
fices. The  office  will  reply  with  a  com- 
puter readout  showing  the  last  3  years 
of  earnings,  plus  a  lump  sum  of  total 
earnings  since  contributions  began— 
excluding  the  last  3  years.  By  ensuring 
that  one's  earnings  records  are  being 
accurately  recorded,  one  can  then 
check  the  calculation  of  benefits  to 
ensure  that  the  correct  payment   is 
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being  received.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  citizens  to  do  this.  Social  Securi- 
ty—like all  the  rest  of  us— is  not  infal- 
lible and  an  error  can  result  in  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  retirement 
income  over  the  years. 

Following  is  the  letter  from  SSA  de- 
tailing the  underpayment  sitution: 
The  CoimissioiTxit  op 

Social  Sicuamr. 
Baltimore.  MD.  Dtcember  19.  1984. 
Hon.  PORTNXY  H.  Stajui, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stark:  This  ts  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  concerning  Title  11 
Social  Security  retirement  and  survivors  In- 
surance underpayments.  Please  accept  my 
apology  for  the  delay  in  sending  you  a  ftill 
response. 

Other  than  underpajonents  due  becmuae 
of  delayed  posting  to  earnings  records,  most 
Title  II  retirement  and  survivors  underpay- 
ments are  the  result  of  benefits  being  com- 
puted incorrectly  or  of  incorrect  wages  or 
self-employment  Income  being  used.  About 
80  percent  of  these  errors  are  administra- 
tive. In  fiscal  year  (FY)  1983.  these  errort 
accounted  for  al>out  3.2  percent  of  our  bene- 
fit accounts  being  underpaid  an  average  of 
$32.50  month.  The  underpayment  rate  for 
FY  1982  was  2.9  percent  with  an  average  un- 
derpayment of  $22.50  per  month.  Por  FY 
1981.  2.2  percent  of  our  beneficiary  accounts 
were  underiMtid  an  average  monthly  amount 
of  $23.80. 

To  put  these  error  data  Into  perspective, 
we  can  relate  them  to  the  total  payment 
rolls  for  the  years  involved.  Por  FY  1983. 
this  projects  to  .84  million  underi>ayment 
cases  out  of  a  total  of  26.3  million  cases  in 
payment  status.  TTiis  resulted  in  total  un- 
derpayments of  $332  million  In  relation  to 
total  continuing  payments  of  $144.5  billion, 
representing  a  dollar  rate  of  leas  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent. 

Por  FY  1982,  this  projects  to  .75  million  of 
25.9  million  cases,  for  a  total  underpayment 
of  $200  mllllon,which  is  less  than  one-sev- 
enth of  1  percent  of  the  total  continuing 
paymenU  of  $133.6  billion.  Por  FY  1981,  the 
projections  were  .55  million  of  25.2  million 
cases  for  total  underpayments  of  $152  mil- 
lion, or  leas  than  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  continuing  payments  of  $116.9  bil- 
lion. We  estimate  that  about  36  to  40  per- 
cent of  these  underpayments  are  discovered 
in  our  operational  processes  at  a  later  point 
and  repaid  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Underpayments  are  detected  by  various 
types  of  quality  review,  one  of  which  Is  the 
retirement  and  survivors  insurance  payment 
accuracy  review  process.  Each  year,  we 
select  a  small  number  of  cases  for  intensive 
review  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  pay- 
ments. Under  this  process,  we  examine  all 
case  data,  interview  the  beneficiary,  and 
verify  the  evidence  used  to  esUbllah  eligibil- 
ity for  payment.  In  addition  to  our  quality 
review  processes,  underpayments  come  to 
light  when  we  process  subsequent  transac- 
tions on  a  case  or  a  beneficiary  may  make  us 
aware  that  additional  payment  is  due.  After 
we  verify  that  an  underpayment  Is  due,  the 
current  benefit  rates  are  adjusted  and  pay- 
ment Is  made  for  all  retroactive  benefits. 

At  the  beginning  of  1984  we  undertook  a 
number  of  Initiatives  designed  to  identify 
the  causes,  and  how  we  could  prevent,  both 
overpayments  and  underpayments.  We 
found  that  the  major  cause,  other  than  de- 
layed posting  of  earnings,  of  underpayments 
Is  high  estimates  of  earnings  by  benefici- 
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arles.  Therefore,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
reduce  underpayments  from  tx>th  sources, 
including: 

"Getting  more  precise  earnings  estimates 
from  beneficiaries  (this  will  also  help  reduce 
overpayments): 

"More  timely  processing  of  recomputa- 
tlons,  where  new  earnings  are  used  to  In- 
crease l>enefits:  and 

"Preventing  errors  in  processing  earnings 
reports  that,  unless  detected,  can  lead  to 
large  underpayments." 

Although  the  percentage  to  underpay- 
ments, especially  as  measured  in  benefit 
amounts,  is  very  small,  we  recognize  that 
the  effect  on  Individual  beneficiaries  can  be 
significant.  Por  the  reason,  we  are  commit- 
ted to  continuing  our  efforts  to  reduce  both 
underpayments  and  overpayments. 

We  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Martha  A.  McSTm. 
Acting  Committioner.m 


TAXES  AND  THE  DEFICIT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

T^iesday.  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
year's  Presidential  campaign  Walter 
Mondale  eagerly  promised  to  raise 
taxes  if  elected. 

On  November  6,  the  American 
people  soundly  repudiated  Mr.  Mon- 
dale's  tax  increase— and  did  so  by  the 
largest  electoral  margin  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  American  people  know  that  if 
taxes  are  raised  in  1985,  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  find  a  way  to  spend  the 
additional  money. 

The  American  people  would  not  be 
fooled  by  Mr.  Mondale.  and  will  not  be 
fooled  by  Congress. 

Let's  take  a  good  clear  look  at 
whether  or  not  tax  increases  have 
helped  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  last 
several  years. 

In  August  1982.  Congress  passed  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  [TEFRA]  raising  $98.3  billion  over 
3  years.  The  increase  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  spending  cuts  of  $3  for  each 
$1  of  new  revenue.  However,  most  of 
those  spending  cuts  never  material- 
ized. In  fact,  we  ended  up  with  about 
$1.67  in  additional  spending  for  every 
$1  of  new  taxes.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  we 
faced  a  deficit  of  $110.6  billion.  De- 
spite the  1982  tax  increase,  the  deficit 
climbed  to  $195.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

In  1984,  Congress  cleared  the  so- 
called  Deficit  Reduction  Act  increas- 
ing taxes  by  $50  billion  over  3  years. 
Instead  of  the  deficit  falling,  however, 
it  wUl  climb  to  $230  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  according  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  recent  esti- 
mates. 

Tax  increases  haven't  reduced  the 
deficit  because  spending  continues  to 
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climb-from  $728.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  to  $796  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  to  an  estimated  $841.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  and  $930.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  That  is  nearly  a  30-percent 
increase  since  fiscal  year  1982.  By  con- 
trast, inflation  amounted  to  only 
around  9  percent  from  1982  through 
1984. 

The  December  14  issue  of  National 
Review  carried  a  pertinent  article  in 
which  Antonio  Martino.  a  professor  on 
monetary  theory  and  policy  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  cited  Italy's 
recent  experience  to  drive  home  the 
warning  against  tax  increases  to  cover 
the  Federal  deficit. 

According  to  Professor  Martino. 
Italy  has  a  deficit  of  more  than  11  per- 
cent of  gross  domestic  product  [GDP] 
in  1980.  Italian  officials  then  ordered  a 
drastic  tax  increase.  Prom  1980  to 
1983.  the  total  tax  revenue  increased 
90  percent  in  nominal  terms,  jumping 
from  39.3  percent  of  the  GDP  to  47.8 
percent. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Italian  defi- 
cit increased  from  $19.68  billion  in 
1980  to  $46.92  billion  in  1983.  a  rise  of 
138  percent. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  infla- 
tion, the  deficit,  adjusted  in  real 
terms,  increased  from  11  to  16.5  of 
GDP.  a  jump  of  more  than  51  percent. 
Professor  Martino  concluded  that 
"when  the  politicians  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease, they  spend  it  all  and  a  good 
deal  more."  To  prove  his  point  he  says, 
•public  spending  in  Italy,  has  jumped 
from  48.8  percent  of  GDP  in  1980  to  a 
staggering  61.2  percent  in  1983." 

Antonio  Martino.  professor  of  monetary 
theory  and  policy  at  the  University  of 
Rome,  has  reviewed  Italy's  recent  experi- 
ence to  warn  against  a  tax  increase  to 
"cover  the  federal  deficit."  In  1980.  Italy 
had  a  horrendous  deficit,  more  than  11  per 
cent  of  gross  domestic  product  (the  equiva- 
lent of  a  deficit  of  more  than  $350  billion 
here).  "The  solution  was  a  drastic  increase 
in  taxes:  from  1980  to  1983  the  total  tax  rev- 
enue Increased  90  per  cent  in  nominal 
terms.  Jumping  from  39.8  per  cent  of  the 
GDP  to  47.8  per  cent.  This  Is  a  very  large  In- 
crease, and  it  was  made  all  the  more  painful 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  GDP  in- 
crease over  the  same  period."  Did  that  end 
the  deficit?  Of  course  not.  "Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  the  deficit-cutters,  the  Ital- 
ian deficit  increased  from  $19.68  billion  in 
1980  to  $46.92  billion  in  1983— a  138  per  cent 
rise.  Even  when  inflation  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  deficit  has  increased  in  real  terms 
by  more  than  51  per  cent,  going  from  11  per 
cent  to  16.5  per  cent  of  GDP."  The  phe- 
nomenon is  universal.  Regardless  of  the  def- 
icit, when  the  politicians  pass  a  tax  increase 
they  spend  it  all  and  a  good  deal  more.  Poli- 
ticians love  deficits,  not  only  so  they  can 
spend  more,  but  so  they  have  an  excuse  to 
raise  taxes.  And  they  won't  abandon  these 
practices  unless  forced  to.  In  Italy,  "public 
spending  has  jumped  from  48.8  per  cent  of 
GDP  in  1980  to  a  staggering  61.2  per  cent  In 
1983." 

Tax  increases  did  not  reduce  Italy's 
deficit.  They  did  not  reduce  the  U.S. 
deficit  in  1982  or  1984. 
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Tax  increases  should  be  soundly  re- 
jected as  the  remedy  for  deficits  in 
1985.  The  real  culprit  is  continued 
overspending  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress.* 
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WALPOLE.  MA.  SELECTS  CITIZEN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


ZUCKERT  MANAGEMENT  AWARD 
TO  GEN.  DEWEY  K.K.  LOWE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORItIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  today  to  con- 
gratulate Maj.  Gen.  Dewey  K.K.  Lowe, 
commander.  Sacramento  Air  Logistics 
Center.  McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  CA, 
on  another  career  accomplishment. 
General  Lowe  has  been  chosen  as  the 
1984  recipient  of  the  Air  Force's  Zuck- 
ert  Management  Award,  an  honor  that 
is  well  deserved  in  light  of  his  proven 
abilities  in  managing  Air  Force  pro- 
grams and  people. 

General  Lowe  has  been  commander 
at  SM-ALC  for  over  5  years  and  in 
that  time  has  led  the  Sacramento 
center  to  unprecedented  excellence. 
The  center  was  awarded  the  1983 
Maintenance  Effectiveness  Award  in 
the  depot  and  aircraft  maintenance 
categories.  SM-ALC  was  chosen  as  the 
system  program  manager  for  the  ad- 
vanced technical  fighter  aircraft  and 
program  manager  and  technology 
center  for  very  high-speed  integrated 
circuits,  fiber  optics,  and  advanced 
composites.  These  programs  enable 
the  AFLC  to  facilitate  technology 
transfer,  influence  development,  and 
exploit  technology. 

Several  of  General  Lowe's  manage- 
ment improvements,  like  the  com- 
mander's information  network  system, 
have  been  adopted  commandwlde.  The 
Information  network  system  provides 
senior  ALC  managers  with  on-line  ca- 
pability to  access  decision  support  in- 
formation. Por  example,  much  of  the 
budgetary  data  has  been  automated 
making  it  available  within  6  to  10  days 
after  the  end  of  the  month  instead  of 
the  usual  15  to  17  days. 

As  chief  of  the  Air  Force  manage- 
ment analysis  group.  General  Lowe  led 
the  effort  that  devised  new  contract- 
ing and  manufacturing  procedures  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Competition  Advocacy  within  the 
Logistics  Command  In  1983.  Due  to 
this  initiative,  both  Air  Force  officials 
and  industry  are  significantly  reducing 
the  overpricing  of  spares  purchases 
Air  Porcewide. 

Further  examples  of  General  Lowe's 
management  effectiveness  are  too  nu- 
merous to  cite  here.  Taken  together, 
they  represent  an  outstanding  demon- 
stration of  leadership  that  is  truly  de- 
serving of  the  Zuckert  Management 
Award.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  an  elected  offi- 
cial very  happy  is  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  very  solid  agreement  with  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  So  I  was  delighted  to 
leam  that  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  selection  committee  in  the 
town  of  Walpole  which  selected  Sister 
St.  Vincent  as  Walpole's  Citizen  of  the 
Year. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Sister  St. 
Vincent  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
she  is  one  of  those  people  who  teaches 
every  minute  of  her  life,  by  example, 
what  g(x>dness,  charity,  and  love  really 
mean.  Sister  St.  Vincent  is  justifiably 
one  of  the  most  beloved  people  in  the 
town  of  Walpole  for  her  great  work 
among  the  elderly.  Typically  she  is  di- 
viding the  prize  money  she  received 
between  the  Wrentham  State  School 
for  the  Retarded  and  a  group  that 
serves  older  people  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
pole. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  call  Sister 
St.  Vincent  a  friend  and  I  congratulate 
the  very  farsighted  people  of  Walpole 
who  have  conveyed  this  very  well-de- 
served honor  on  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  the  Walpole  Times  about 
Sister  St.  Vincent's  award  be  printed 
here. 

[From  the  Walpole  Times.  Dec.  13.  1984] 

SiSTKR  St.  VntcEHT  Is  CmzEM  OP  THE  Year 

(By  Dave  Matthews) 

Sister  Mary  St.  Vincent  Stynes.  a  teacher 
and  friend  to  hundreds  of  residents  for  the 
past  13  years,  has  been  selected  Walpole's 
1985  Citizen  of  the  Year,  the  award's  selec- 
tion committee  announced  this  week. 

Sister  St.  Vincent,  a  dynamo  of  good 
humor  and  compassion  was  chosen  unani- 
mously by  the  committee  for  her  charitable 
work  among  Walpole's  elders,  volunteer 
work  at  Southwood  Community  Hospital 
and  years  of  faithful  service  to  retarded 
youngsters  at  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

Informed  early  Tuesday  of  her  selection, 
the  usually  voluble  Sister  St.  Vincent  said. 
"I  can't  believe  It.  There  must  be  somebody 
else." 

A  nun  for  more  than  50  years,  she  came  to 
Walpole  in  1971  and  taught  fifth  grade  at 
Blessed  Sacrament  Elementary  School  until 
she  retired  from  teaching  in  1976. 

"I  haven't  exactly  retired. "  she  corrected 
amiably.  "Semi-retired."  she  smiled. 

Por  the  past  eight  years  she  has  been  a 
fixture  at  Walpole's  elder  housing  develop- 
ments. Diamond  Pond  Terrace  and  Nepon- 
set  View  Terrace. 

"She's  a  marvelous  sister."  said  Diamond 
Pond  resident.  Mary  McNamara.  who  re- 
ceives a  luncheon  visit  each  Wedensday 
from  Sister  St.  Vincent.  "I  like  her  because 
she's  for  the  underdog  .  .  .  She  can't  do 
enough  for  people." 
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"She  brings  sunshine  around."  said  Betty 
Densberger,  director  of  the  Walpole  Hous- 
ing Authority  which  administers  the  elder 
housing  units.  "I  couldn't  really  begin  to  tell 
you  all  the  good  she's  done." 

Densberger  termed  Sister  St.  Vincent  "our 
number  one  social  worker." 

A  good  portion  of  Sister  St.  Vincent's  day 
is  spent  in  service  to  Walpole  elders,  visiting 
the  sick,  the  lonely  and  shut-ins.  According 
to  Sr.  St.  Vincent,  loneliness  among  Walpole 
elders  is  a  major  problem. 

"They're  very  lonely  and  need  companion- 
ship." she  said.  "I  go  visit  them,  chat  with 
them  and  have  10  cups  of  tea  a  day." 

Her  ability  to  drink  tea  is  nearly  as 
famous  as  the  Nike  tennis  shoes  she  often 
wears  as  she  make  her  rounds  about  town 
on  foot.  Of  the  former,  says  Denslierger. 
"We've  counted  up  to  26  cups  of  tea  in  one 
day,"  and  of  the  latter  and  its  bearing  on 
Sister  St.  Vincent's  nickname.  The  Plying 
Nun.  "She's  flying  around  here  in  her 
Nikes." 

Some  of  her  work  among  Walpole  elders  is 
spiritual:  she  distributes  Communion  at 
home  to  those  unable  to  attend  Mass.  but 
much  or  her  work  is  ecumenical. 

"There's  nobody  she  ever  turns  away." 
said  Densberger. 

Sister  St.  Vincent  is  legendary  for  her 
ability  to  organize  social  activities— parties, 
luncheons,  virtually  any  kind  of  fellowship. 
Presently  she  is  organizing  at  least  two 
Christmas  parties  for  elders,  and  in  years 
past,  she  would  organize  Yuletide  caroling 
groups  of  Blessed  Sacrament  youngsters 
and  travel  to  local  nursing  homes  to  spread 
holiday  cheer. 

As  recently  as  Thanksgiving  she  collected 
and  distributed  food  tMskets  for  those  in 
need. 

Her  reputation  as  one  who  knows  the 
needs  of  people  in  need  has  allowed  Sister 
St.  Vincent  to  act  as  a  go-between.  She 
interacts  with  many  civil  organizations  to 
channel  help  to  those  in  need.  "She  brings 
back  to  us  needs  we  don't  know  exist,"  said 
Densberger. 

Each  Friday  she  travels  to  Southwood 
Community  Hospital  where  she  is  a  trained 
volunteer  who  specializes  In  visiting  cancer 
patients.  "When  you  come  out  of  there, 
you're  happy  you  can  walk  on  two  feet."  she 
says. 

In  addition.  Sister  St.  Vincent  has  carried 
her  special  brand  of  compassion  to  the  sick 
at  Norwood  Hospital  and  the  old  Poxboro 
State  Hospital. 

In  past  years  Sister  St.  Vincent's  nearly 
boundless  energy  led  her  to  participate  in 
the  Pace  for  Project  PACE  fundraising  wal- 
kathon.  She  also  served  that  organization  as 
a  volunteer  worker. 

Bom  in  Ireland,  Sister  St.  Vincent  came  to 
the  U.S.  in  1928  and  immediately  entered 
the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Glen  Riddle.  Pa.  In  1978  she  celebrated  her 
50th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  that  order. 

She  has  spent  most  of  her  religious  life 
teaching  first,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  in 
Catholic  schools  in  Rhode  Island.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  all  she  estimates  she's  taught  about  500 
children— 200  in  Walpole  alone— all  of 
whom  she  remembers  with  fondness.  She 
says  her  teaching  philosophy  was  based  on 
two  principles:  "I  always  try  to  be  fair  with 
the  children.  I  always  try  to  have  them 
trust  those  in  authority." 

As  the  recipient  of  the  1985  Willis  D. 
McLean  Citizen  of  the  year  Award.  Sister 
St.  Vincent  is  splitting  the  $500  prize  which 
accompanies    it    between    the    Wrentham 
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state  School  and  a  Walpole  elder  service  or- 
ganization. She  hopes  the  latter  share  will 
be  used  to  buy  a  video  cassette  recorder  so 
elders  can  get  together  to  watch  rented 
movies— good  movies.  "I  would  make  sure 
that  they  got  the  good  ones."  she  said. 

Her  only  secret  is  her  age:  she  delights  in 
extracting  a  promise  not  to  reveal  it  from  a 
nosy  reporter  devious  enough  to  try  and 
deduce  it  through  a  series  of  trick  questions. 
One  jump  ahead,  she  was  so  charmingly 
evasive,  the  reporter  couldn't  remember  his 
own  age  following  the  questioning. 

Sister  St.  Vincent  will  be  honored  at  the 
Walpole  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  Ball  Feb.  9 
at  Bemardi's.  The  Citizen  of  the  year 
Award  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Chamber  and 
The  Walpole  Times.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mew  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  people 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  repression  and 
declared  their  independence.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public 67  years  ago  sigmified  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  history  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  as  they  have  long  struggled 
to  assert  their  identity  and  their  be- 
liefs and  preserve  their  meaningful 
culture  while  under  foreign  domina- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  this  important  date  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Although  67  years  have  passed  since 
this  declaration,  the  memory  of  this 
day  still  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Ukrainians.  The  Ukrainian  nation  rose 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Russian  and 
Austro-Hungarian  empires  in  1918  and 
attempted  to  realize  the  dreams  of 
their  forefathers  in  declaring  their  in- 
dependence. Prom  the  first,  the  new 
nation  struggled  to  hold  on  to  its  new- 
found freedom,  battered  by  Russian 
armies  from  the  east  and  Polish 
armies  from  the  west.  E>espite  a  val- 
iant effort,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  crushed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Russians  in  the  summer  of  1920. 
only  3  years  after  its  formation. 

Since  then,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  suffered  65  years  of  repression 
and  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
aggressors.  They  have  been  impris- 
oned and  tortured  for  their  political 
and  religious  beliefs  and  the  doors  of 
their  churches  and  schools  have  been 
closed.  Furthermore,  during  the 
1930's.  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tempted to  erase  an  entire  culture  and 
race  with  the  famine  of  1932-33. 
During  this  manmade  famine,  7  to  10 
million  Ukrainians  starved  to  death 
because  of  Stalin's  cruel  collectiviza- 
tion program  which  resulted  in  wide- 
spread famine  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
causes  and  full  effects  of  this  famine 
are  not  yet  known  because  the  Soviet 
Government  suppressed  any  informa- 
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tion  about  the  famine.  Additionally, 
very  little  public  awareness  about  this 
mass  tragedy  exists  today. 

For  this  reason,  during  the  98th 
Congress,  I,  together  with  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  from  New  Jersey,  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  4459.  S.  2456) 
to  establish  a  IS-member  congressional 
commission  to  study  for  2  years  the 
causes  and  effects  of  this  great 
famine.  As  we  recall  the  memory  of 
January  18.  1918.  during  this  67th  an- 
niversary, I  am  proud  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  our  legislation  was  at- 
tached by  the  other  body  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  12,  1984.  The 
Commission  on  the  Ukraine  Famine  is 
currently  being  formed  and  within  2 
years,  not  only  will  a  governmental 
study  be  available  on  this  famine  but 
we  will  also  be  able  to  promote  public 
awareness  of  this  tragedy. 

Despite  famines  and  persecution,  de- 
spite the  curtailment  of  their  civil  lib- 
erties, and  despite  the  injustices  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to,  the 
Ukrainian  people  continue  to  display 
courage  and  perseverance  and  have 
not  yet  given  up  hope  that,  one  day. 
they,  too,  will  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom. We  must  continue  to  remember 
this  momentous  declaration  in  the 
hope  that  our  remembrance  of  this 
glorious  moment  will  lend  the  Ukraini- 
an people  encouragement  and  hope. 
As  the  famous  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras 
Schevchenko.  said.  "Our  souls  will 
never  perish,  freedom  knows  no 
dying."  May  the  hope  for  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  people  never  die  and 
may  their  quest  for  independence  be 
successful.* 
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ABORTION:  A  NATIONAL 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  marks  the  12th  anniversary  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  legalizing 
abortion-on-demand  in  the  United 
States.  In  solenui  observance  of  these 
decisions,  tens  of  thousands  of  con- 
cerned citizens  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  express  their  support  for 
the  right  to  life  for  all  in  our  Nation. 
Many  of  the  marchers  have  come 
great  distances  at  their  own  expense, 
and  should  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  unborn. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  opposition  to  abortion. 

In  1973.  the  Supreme  Court  went  far 
beyond  its  constitutional  role  of  Judi- 
cial review,  and  began  establishing— in 
effect  legislating— the  Government's 
policy  on  abortion.  The  controversial 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Roe  versus 
Wade  and  Doe  versus  Bolton,   over- 


turned antiabortion  statutes  in  all  50 
States.  In  the  12  years  since  these  in- 
famous decisions,  no  legislature— State 
or  Federal— has  affirmed  the  right  to 
an  abortion. 

Many  constitutional  scholars  claim 
that  the  Justice  first  had  to  find- 
some  say  fabricate— the  right  to  priva- 
cy in  the  14th  amendment  in  order  to 
establish  the  so-called  freedom  to 
choose  an  abortion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
obvious  flaws  in  the  argument  Justify- 
ing abortion.  First,  the  right  of  priva- 
cy does  not  extend  to  all  acts  commit- 
ted in  private.  Men  who  beat  their 
wives  usually  do  so  in  private,  but  no 
one  would  argue  that  they  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  carry  out  such  as- 
saults. 

Second,  the  freedom  of  choice 
doesn't  apply  to  all  choices  made. 
Someone  may  choose  to  rob  a  bank, 
but  he  certainly  doesn't  have  a  right 
to  that  choice. 

The  Constitution  states  that  our 
Government  was  established,  among 
other  reasons,  to  ensure  Justice. 
Therefore,  the  Government  must 
move  to  secure  and  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities,  at  times  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  the  majority.  Pro- 
abortionists  claim  that  polls  show  a 
majority  of  Americans  favor  legalized 
abortion.  Without  debating  the  accu- 
racy of  such  polls.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  during  other  eras  in  our 
Nation's  history  the  majority  have  fa- 
vored such  things  as  slavery  and  racial 
segregation,  which  we  now  view  as  ab- 
horrent. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  protect 
the  right  to  life  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  age  or  condition  of 
dependency.  I  hold  this  view  in  light 
of  the  overwhelming  medical  evidence 
that  the  fetus  is  indeed  a  living  human 
being.  After  all.  the  fetus  is  most  as- 
suredly alive,  or  an  abortion  wouldn't 
be  necessary  to  kill  it.  And  if  it  isn't 
human,  what  is  it?  A  dog?  A  cow? 

By  resorting  to  Orwellian  double- 
speak, proabortionists  have  tried  to 
discredit  the  humanity  of  the  unborn 
child.  Referring  to  the  unborn  as 
"tissue"  or  the  "products  of  concep- 
tion." they  hope  to  hide  the  fact  that 
abortion  involves  the  taking  of  an- 
other human  life. 

The  15  million  unborn  children 
aborted  since  1973  aren't  the  only  vic- 
tims of  abortion,  however.  Women 
themselves  have  been  victimized  by 
this  multibillion  dollar  industry.  Wit- 
ness the  establishment  of  groups  such 
as  Women  Exploited  by  Abortion 
[WEBA],  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bership has  grown  by  over  10,000  in 
less  than  2  years.  All  of  these  are 
women  who  have  been  traumatized  as 
a  result  of  having  an  abortion. 

Children,  too,  are  among  the  victims. 
One  of  the  slogans  in  the  push  to  le- 
galize abortion  was,  "Make  every  child 
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a  wanted  child."  It  was  said  that  if.  by 
legalizing  abortion,  women  could  have 
only  those  children  they  wanted,  we 
would  eradicate  child  abuse.  The  past 
12  years  have  proven  just  the  opposite. 
Incidents  of  child  abuse  have  risen, 
not  declined. 

The  handicapped  have  also  been  the 
Court's  victims.  In  the  1973  decision 
Roe  versus  Wade,  Justice  Blackmuin 
set  for  the  dangerous  "meaningful 
life"  argument.  An  increase  in  infanti- 
cide has  been  the  result. 

Just  as  tragic,  those  who  espouse 
this  quality  of  life  mentality  are  tell- 
ing the  handicapped,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm  in  our  society  that  they  are 
an  inconvenience  to  others  and  are 
leading  a  life  not  really  worth  living. 
Such  a  utilitarian  mentality  led  to  the 
murder  of  70.000  handicapped  and 
aged  individuals  during  the  reign  of 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Abortion  is  not  merely  a  women's 
issue,  as  some  claim.  It  is  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans.  That  is 
why  I  support  efforts  to  adopt  a 
human  life  constitutional  amendment, 
to  affirm  the  right  to  life  for  all  of  us. 

Unless  the  right  to  life  is  secure  for 
all— bom  and  unborn— it  is  secure  for 
none.  After  all.  in  order  to  have  the 
unalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  one  must  first 
have  life.* 


FRANK  O'ROURKE.  ONE  OF 
BASEBALL'S  GRAND  OLD 
TIMERS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Jersey  Sports  Writers  Association 
will  honor  Prank  O'Rourke  with  its 
Hall  of  Fame  Award  for  his  extraordi- 
nary career  as  a  major  league  baseball 
player,  minor  league  manager,  base- 
ball scout,  and  sportsnuji  over  a 
period  of  75  years.  It  is  a  career  that 
included  the  Golden  Age  of  Sports 
when  Frank  O'Rourke  played  with  the 
great  Ty  Cobb.  Bucky  Harris.  Tris 
Speaker.  Walter  "Big  Train"  Johnson. 
"Sad  Sam"  Rice.  George  Sisler.  and 
other  baseball  legends. 

He  learned  baseball  on  the  sandlots 
of  Elizabeth.  NJ,  before  making  his 
major  league  debut  with  the  Boston 
Braves  in  1912  at  the  age  of  18. 

Daily  Journal  sports  editor  Bill  Ken- 
nedy wrote  about  Frank  O'Rourke  in  a 
recent  column,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

A  lot  of  highly  complimentary  things  have 
been  said  about  Prank  O'Rourke  over  the 
years. 

The  Hillside  resident  spent  14  seasons  in 
major  league  baseball,  more  years  as  a 
minor  league  field  manager,  and  somewhere 
near  half  a  century  as  a  major  league  base- 
ball scout. 
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The  baseball  playing  life  of  Prank 
"Blackie"  O'Rourke.  as  documented  by  the 
Baseball  E^ncyclopedia.  reveals  that  he  was  a 
.254  lifetime  hitter  as  an  Infielder  who 
played  shortstop  and  second  and  third  base 
between  1912  and  1931  for  six  teams— the 
Boston  Braves.  Brooklyn  Robins.  Washing- 
ton Senators,  Boston  Red  Sox.  Detroit 
Tigers  and  St.  Louis  Browns. 

With  the  Tigers  in  1925  O'Rourke  enjoyed 
the  type  of  season  which  would  have  made 
him  a  millionaire  today,  batting  .293  with  40 
doubles.  57  RBI  and  scoring  88  runs.  That 
feat  was  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  the 
immortal  Ty  Cobb  batted  .378  during  that 
year  for  Detroit,  but  it  was  nonetheless  a 
great  season  by  any  standards. 

While  he  is  not  a  Hall  of  Fame  candidate 
as  a  player  and  never  competed  In  a  World 
Series.  O'Rourke  had  a  fine  playing  career. 
Twenty  years  elapsed  between  the  day  he 
played  In  his  first  major  league  game  and 
the  day  he  hung  up  his  spikes.  Not  many 
professional  players— of  any  era— get  to  stay 
around  that  long. 

O'Rourke  played  his  first  major  league 
season  when  he  was  18,  participating  In  61 
games  for  the  Braves.  They  farmed  him  out 
after  that  year  and  after  hitting  .327  In  con- 
secutive campaigns  for  Toronto  of  the  Inter- 
national League,  he  returned  to  the  big 
leagues  with  the  Robins,  which  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Dodgers.  He  was  a  Robin 
for  two  years,  a  Senator  for  two  seasons, 
with  the  Red  Sox  just  one,  the  Tigers  three 
and  completing  his  career  with  five  years  as 
a  St.  Louis  Brown. 

After  his  playing  career  had  concluded,  he 
managed  and  scouted  for  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  for  15  years.  Desiring  to  return  to  the 
area  In  which  he  grew  up,  O'Rourke  was 
signed  by  the  Yankees  for  whom  he  has 
served  as  a  metropolitan  area  scout  many, 
many  seasons. 

This  must  be  O'Rourke's  year  for  honors, 
l>ecause  the  New  Jersey  Sports  Writers  As- 
sociation is  going  to  present  him  with  Its 
Hall  of  Fame  Award  at  its  aiuiual  banquet 
February  3. 

Acknowledging  that  75  years  is  more  than 
a  great  many  people  live,  and  a  longer  pro- 
fessional baseball  career  than  that  of  three 
very  good  and  durable  players,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  O'Rourke  still  is  able  to  remain 
active  In  baseball.  He  is  still  seen  regularly 
at  New  Jersey  high  school  and  college 
games,  taking  note  of  talent  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Yankees.* 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1984 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

9  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  Buddy 
RoEMER  in  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  an  onerous  requirement  of  our 
tax  laws  that  has  already  begim  to 
affect  millions  of  tax  paying  Ameri- 
cans who  use  their  automobiles  for 
business. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  1984 
Deficit  Reduction  Tax  Act  has  caused 
considerable  problems  for  taxpayers 
who  take  standard  business  deductions 
for  business  use  of  their  cars.  This  pro- 
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vision  was  only  a  few  pages  from  a  tax 
bill  that  ran  to  almost  6.500  pages.  It 
was  overlooked  by  some  Members,  and 
thought  by  others  to  be  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  tax  bill  in  its 
entirety. 

While  taxpayers  in  different  areas 
face  different  headaches  from  this 
law,  its  requirement  that  individuals 
who  take  standard  business  deductions 
must  substantiate  their  mileage  by 
keeping  a  contemporaneous  account  of 
their  travels  is  similarly  burdensome 
to  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Roemer 
and  I  have  already  been  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  by  over  50  of 
our  colleagues.  We  invite  others  who 
have  heard  from  their  constituents 
about  this  new  burden  to  join  us  in  re- 
pealing this  new  requirement. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  substantiation  re- 
quirements for  deductions  attributable  to 
business  use  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
certain  other  types  of  personal  property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion n9(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is 
hereby  repealed  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  and  adminis- 
tered as  if  such  section  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  section)  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Ocncrr  Reduction  Act  op  1984 

O.  RXCOROKKEPING 

Present  law 

The  taxpayer  must  substantiate  any 
travel  expenses  by  adequate  records  or 
other  evidence  corroborating  his  own  state- 
ments. These  records  must  show  the 
amount,  time,  place,  and  business  purpose 
of  the  travel  expenses. 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  present 
law  substantiation  requirements  to  siil  busi- 
ness use  of  an  automobile  and  to  the  other 
property  described  above  (i.e..  property  used 
for  transportation,  entertainment  and  recre- 
ation property,  computers,  and  other  prop- 
erty listed  in  regulations).  The  Senate 
amendment  requires  the  maintenance  of 
contemporaneous  records. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  requires  that 
return  preparers  verify  that  adequate  con- 
temporaneous records  have  been  kept  sup- 
porting deductions  before  signing  returns. 
The  provision  is  effective  with  respect  to 
property  placed  in  service  after  March  15, 
1984. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  modifications. 
Thus,  taxpayers  are  required  to  substanti- 
ate by  adequate  contemporsmeous  records 
any  investment  tax  credit  or  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  business  use  of  listed  proper- 
ty, traveling  expenses  (including  meals  and 
lodging  while  away  from  home  as  well  as 
local  travel)  that  are  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses or  expenses  for  the  production  of 
Income,  for  entertainment  expenses,  and  for 
gifts.  If  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  ade- 
quate contemporaneous  records,  no  credit  or 
deduction  is  allowed  with  respect  to  that 
item.  If.  however,  these  records  are  lost  due 
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to  circumstances  beyond  the  taxpayer's  con- 
trol, such  as  in  a  fire,  flood,  or  earthquake, 
the  conferees  Intend  that  taxpayers  contin- 
ue to  have  the  ability,  as  they  do  under 
present  law,  to  substantiate  a  deduction  by 
reasonable  reconstruction  of  expenditures 
(see  Treas.  reg.  1.274-5(0(5)). 

The  conferees  e-pect  that  these  records 
will  reflect  with  substantial  accuracy  the 
business  use  of  the  property.  The  records 
must  Indicate  the  business  purpose  of  the 
expense  or  use,  unless  the  business  purpose 
is  clear  from  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
With  respect  to  automobiles,  logs  recording 
the  date  of  the  trip  and  the  mileage  driven 
for  business  purposes  must  be  kept. 

The  requirement  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  return  preparers  verify  that  ade- 
quate retards  supporting  all  of  these  deduc- 
tions have  been  kept  before  signing  the 
return  has  been  deleted.  In  place  of  that  re- 
quirement, a  return  preparer  must  properly 
and  fully  advise  the  taxpayer  of  these  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  requirements 
and  obtain  written  confirmation  from  the 
taxpayer  certifying  that  adequate  contem- 
poraneous records  supporting  these  deduc- 
tions and  credits  exist.  If  the  return  prepar- 
er does  not  obtain  this  written  certification, 
the  preparer  may  not  sign  the  return.  The 
conferees  anticipate  either  that  the  content 
of  this  certification  will  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  or  that  the  Secretary  will  pre- 
scribe a  form  for  this  certification.  TTie  con- 
ferees expect  that  the  Secretary  will  amend 
Form  2106  or  any  other  appropriate  form  to 
require  that  the  taxpayer  directly  indicate 
on  his  return  whether  the  required  records 
have  been  kept.  This  co\i\d  be  done,  for  ex- 
ample, by  providing  a  box  to  check  on  the 
return. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
that  any  portion  of  an  underpayment  of  tax 
attributable  to  a  failure  to  comply  with 
these  contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements is  treated  as  due  to  negligence  In 
the  absence  of  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Claiming  a  deduction 
or  credit  without  the  support  of  the  re- 
quired records  is  also  potentially  fraud.  This 
Is  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  credit  and 
deduction  which  would  (xx:ur  under  present 
law. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  draw  the  attention  of  taxpayers  to 
these  new  recordkeeping  requirements  In 
the  appropriate  regularly  Issued  Internal 
Revenue  Service  publications.  To  accom- 
plish this,  for  example,  the  Service  could  de- 
scribe these  new  recordkeeping  require- 
ments in  the  section  of  the  instructions  to 
the  1984  Form  1040  that  highlights  impor- 
tant tax  law  changes. 

The  compliance  provisions  are  effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  I»84.« 


RAGING  AGAINST  "STAR  WARS' 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOnSC  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  announcement  from 
Geneva  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  planning  to  initi- 
ate new  arms  control  talks  on  three 
important  aspects  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry competition— strategic,  or  intercon- 
tinental systems,   intermediate   range 
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systems,  and  antimissile  or  defensive 
systems— is  encouraging;  indeed,  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  not  giving  in  the  Soviet  de- 
mands for  Immediate  and  unilateral 
concessions  by  the  United  States  as  a 
price  for  their  returning  to  the  negoti- 
ating tables. 

One  group  of  the  upcoming  talks 
will  deal  exclusively  with  defensive 
arms.  It  is  important  for  all  Americans 
to  understand  where  the  United  States 
Is  "coming  from  "  in  this  branch  of  ne- 
gotiations, and  what  the  reasons  are 
for  the  President's  desire  to  pursue  re- 
search into  the  technological  and 
policy  implications  of  pursuing  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system— his  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  [SDI].  I.  for 
one,  applaud  the  President's  decision 
to  study  this  aspect  of  defense,  and 
therefore  highly  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing Op-Ed  written  by  two  well-re- 
spected strategic  analysts,  Leon  Sloss 
and  Seymour  Weiss,  taken  from  the 
Monday,  January  7,  1985,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7.  1985] 
Racing  Against  "Stak  Wars" 
(By  Seymour  Weiss  and  Leon  Sloss) 

(Seymour  Weiss  is  a  retired  ambassador 
and  former  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's bureau  of  political-military  affairs. 
Leon  Sloss,  a  Washington  consultant.  Is  a 
retired  director  of  the  Anns  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.) 

How  Is  one  to  explain  the  passionate, 
sometimes  almost  frenetic,  denunciation  of 
the  president's  proposal  for  a  defense 
against  Soviet  ballistic  missiles?  E^ven  the 
label.  "Star  Wars."  Seems  designed  to  deni- 
grate, to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  Hollywood 
production,  a  matter  for  ridicule,  not  serious 
national  debate.  While  the  critics  scoff,  the 
public  seems  to  appreciate  the  common- 
sense  approach  of  seeking  to  defend  our- 
selves. What,  after  all.  Is  the  sin  of  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  defense  against  Soviet 
attack? 

Let  us  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  aspects  to  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  that  warrant  healthy  skep- 
ticism. This  research  carries  a  costly  price 
tag  of  $26  billion.  However,  by  today's 
standards  of  $100  million  bombers  and  $5 
billion  aircraft  carriers,  the  SDI  costs— 
which  are  to  be  spread  over  more  than  five 
years— are  not  unreasonable  if  the  research 
effort  produces  results  that  will  improve  the 
nation's  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  We 
think  It  can. 

It  is  also  a  legitimate  matter  of  concern 
that  some  of  our  allies  are  deeply  opposed 
to  SDI.  As  ones  who  have  discussed  the 
issue  with  some  of  our  NATO  partners,  we 
are  persuaded  that  there  Is  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  on  their  part.  Past 
experience  also  suggests  that  these  concerns 
may.  in  time,  be  allayed  if  our  diplomacy  is 
patient  and  skillful.  Such  would  already 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  most  extravagant 
expectations  for  SDI  may  never  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  skeptical  about 
whether  a  perfect  defense  will  ever  be  devel- 
oped. The  president's  hope  that  SDI  will 
help   to   maike  nuclear  weapons  disappear 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth  is  surely  Utopian. 
Still,  these  are  not  Ignoble  goals,  and  at  this 
stage  neither  supporters  nor  critics  of  SDI 
can  speak  with  confidence  about  what  tech- 
nology and  diplomacy  may  accomplish  dec- 
ades hence. 

One  must  probe  more  deeply  to  compre- 
hend the  antagonism  toward  the  SDI  that 
has  emerged  from  certain  quarters.  When 
one  does,  two  underlying  issues  emerge. 
They  have  to  do  with  nuclear  strategy  and 
arms  control. 

While  declaring  their  confidence  that  SDI 
won't  work,  the  critics,  in  fact,  are  fearful  it 
will.  At  least  they  fear  It  will  work  well 
enough  to  call  Into  question  their  preferred 
nuclear  strategy.  Most  critics  adhere  to  the 
school  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
(MAD).  That  emerged  in  the  1960s  from  the 
mind  of  Robert  McNamara.  who  was  then 
secretary  of  defense  and  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  critics  of  strategic  defense.  His  cal- 
culations convinced  him  that  so  long  as  mil- 
lions of  Russians  and  millions  of  Americans 
were  at  risk  of  nuclear  attacks  on  the  cities 
on  each  side,  each  would  be  deterred.  In  this 
view  defenses  were  bad  because  they  re- 
moved the  hostages  that  assured  deterrence. 
There  was  then,  and  there  is  now,  much 
wrong  with  this  thesis. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  is  that  the 
Soviets  never  bought  McNamara's  strategy. 
They  don't  btflieve  in  city  busting  as  the 
prime  objective  of  nuclear  strategy.  Thus.  It 
is  not  clear  that  such  a  threat  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  deter  them.  Indeed,  the  Sovi- 
ets, despite  McNamara's  contrary  predic- 
tion, spent  massively  to  overcome  America's 
lead  In  offensive  weaponry,  going  well 
beyond  any  conceivable  inventory  justified 
solely  in  terms  of  the  requirements  for  the 
MAD  strategy.  In  time,  many  U.S.  leaders 
came  to  the  realization  that  MAD  did  not 
serve  us  well  either,  and  U.S.  strategy  has. 
for  more  than  a  decade,  under  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  alike,  been 
moving  away  from  this  concept. 

Since  the  Soviets  did  not  believe  In  the 
MAD  strategy,  they  refused  to  rely  solely  on 
offensive  nuclear  capabilities  and  in  siddi- 
tlon  deployed  impressive  defenses.  They 
have  more  than  10.000  ground-to-air  defen- 
sive missiles  and  thousands  of  fighter  air- 
craft to  protect  against  our  bombers.  We 
have  none  of  the  former  and  pitifully  few  of 
the  latter.  They  have  deployed  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  in  the  Moscow  area  that  pro- 
vides defense  to  their  central  government 
and  party  apparatus  and  to  two-thirds  of 
the  heavily  industrialized  western  U.S.S.R. 
They  have  an  impressive  civil  defense 
system,  which  has  concentrated  on  defend- 
ing key  government  and  industrial  people. 
They  have  continued  to  harden  and  make 
mobile  their  ballistic  missiles  and  command 
centers.  As  Defense  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger recently  pointed  out,  they  have  spent 
more  on  strategic  defense  than  on  strategic 
offense  since  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  built  their  forces  to 
support  the  strategy  they  have  held  to  con- 
sistently, based  not  on  targeting  U.S.  cities 
but  the  U.S.  military  establishment.  As  a 
result,  they  are  today  capable  in  a  first 
strike  (and  their  doctrine  has  always  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  surprise)  of  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  retaliatory  force  to  a  rela- 
tively small  fraction  of  its  nominal  strength. 
Thus,  we  could  be  left  with  a  force  that, 
while  having  some  countermllitary  capabil- 
ity, was  most  suitable  for  attacking  Soviet 
cities,  even  though  our  own  cities  had  not 
yet  been  attacked  by  the  Soviets— an  unen- 
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viable  choice  for  any  president.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  might  find  our  strategy, 
having  failed  to  deter,  would  leave  him  with 
unbelievably  stark  alternatives:  suicide  or 
surrender.  Even  if  such  a  foreboding  scenar- 
io seems  unlikely.  Its  prospect  casts  dark 
shadows  that  can  influence  peacetime  and 
crisis  actions  well  short  of  nuclear  war. 

Why  Is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  seek  alterna- 
tives that  avoid  such  a  stark  choice?  Is  It  not 
worth  a  considerable  effort  to  see  whether 
some  degree  of  defense  might  help  ensure 
deterrence?  If  deterrence  could  fall,  why 
shouldn't  we  try  to  protect  ourselves  as  best 
we  can?  Must  we  accept  for  all  time  a  strate- 
gy based  on  the  threat  of  killing  millions  of 
innocent  people— a  strategy  Catholic  bish- 
ops have  rightly  denounced  as  immoral? 
Critics  of  SDI  have  no  good  answers. 

The  opponents  of  SDI  have  a  second 
worry.  They  fear  it  would  complicate  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  barren  results 
of  the  past  two  decades  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations would  have  given  rise  to  second 
thoughts  to  those  who  would  have  us  rely  so 
heavily  on  them  for  our  security.  They  are 
most  concerned  about  protecting  the  "jewel 
in  the  crown"  of  arms  control,  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972. 

When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  United 
States  dismantled  its  one  system  and  sharp- 
ly cut  back  on  research  and  development, 
even  though  these  were  permitted.  The  So- 
viets have  proceeded  to  complete  a  nation- 
wide radar  net:  to  complete  deployment  of 
the  one  permitted  system:  to  create  a  pro- 
duction base  that  would  permit  rapid  expan- 
sion of  conventional  but  advanced  ABM  ca- 
pabilities: and  to  conduct  extensive  research 
in  precisely  those  advanced  technologies 
that  would  be  encompassed  by  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. They  have  fully  exploited  the  possi- 
bilities permitted  by  the  treaty  while  we 
have  not,  and  most  observers  are  satisfied 
they  have  actually  violated  the  treaty 
limits,  most  notably  in  deploying  a  large 
radar  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

Apologists  for  the  treaty  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge these  realities.  The  Soviets, 
being  realists,  are  unlikely  to  permit  any 
arms  <»ntrol  agreement  to  stand  In  the  way 
of  advancing  Soviet  interests,  in  most  cases 
at  the  direct  expense  of  the  West.  Indeed, 
the  Soviets'  recent  initiative  to  draw  the 
Reagan  administration  into  new  arms  con- 
trol discussion  clearly  appears  to  be  based 
upon  a  desire  to  kill  off  SDI  while  leaving 
them  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  to  pursue 
their  own  ballistic  missile  defense  and  anti- 
satellite  efforts.  Any  objective  review  of 
arms  control  history  will  demonstrate  this 
to  be  vintage  Soviet  arms  control  strategy. 

Still,  critics  of  SDI  hang  fast  to  the  belief 
that  they  can  talk  the  Soviets  into  adopting 
a  mutually  suicidal  strategy,  while  engaging 
in  arms  control  efforts  that,  to  succeed, 
would  require  the  Soviets  to  abandon  not 
merely  some  weaponry  of  which  they  may 
be  fond,  but  their  most  fundamental  politi- 
cal objectives.  For  Soviet  exploitation  of 
military  power— the  one  thing  the  Soviets 
are  good  at  developing— Is  not  Just  some 
minor  aberration  In  otherwise  reasonable 
behavior.  The  Soviets  develop  that  power 
because  they  require  It  for  purposes  of  polit- 
ical intimidation  and,  should  that  fail,  for 
actual  employment  as  they  pursue  their 
goal  of  a  world  pliant  to  Soviet  views. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  folly  for 
us  to  place  our  security  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily on  arms  control.  The  notion  that  the 
Soviets  through  arms  control  negotiations 
are  likely  to  abandon  hard-won  military  ad- 
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vantages  over  the  West  is  about  as  naive  as 
was  the  1960s  prediction  that  they  would 
not  even  try  to  match  our  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. 

As  we  have  suggested,  the  current  defense 
debate  is  not  just  about  the  president's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative.  It  Is  about  more 
fundamental  issues:  How  can  we  best  pre- 
vent nuclear  war?  How  ought  we  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  continuing  adver- 
sarial relationship?  How  do  U.S.  nuclear 
strategy  and  arms  control  concepts  fit  Into 
and  support  nuclear  war  deterrence  and  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence? 

No  one  side  in  our  internal  debates  has  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  one  wishes  the 
critics  of  the  president's  SDI  program  would 
cease  acting  as  if  they  did.  Would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  see  whether  this  research 
effort  can  come  up  with  capabilities  that 
may  promise  the  West  a  safer,  more  promis- 
ing future  than  total  reliance  on  the  threat 
of  mutual  destruction? 

Even  though  the  research  may  be  only 
partially  successful,  as  Weinberger  has  re- 
cently suggested.  If  we  can  develop  and 
deploy  defensive  systems  with  capabilities 
more  modest  than  a  perfect  defense,  might 
that  not  be  very  valuable  in  strengthening 
deterrence?  Even  if  defenses  initially  provid- 
ed protection  of  valuable  military  assets 
such  as  land  based  ICBMs,  bombers  and 
command-and-control  centers,  might  that 
not  be  preferable  to  proliferating  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  new  offensive  weap- 
ons systems?  Even  If  an  imperfect  defense 
could  save  "only"  tens  of  millions  of  lives,  is 
there  not  some  merit  in  such  a  defense? 

Finally,  if  we  are  successful  in  developing 
increasingly  capable  defenses  against  Soviet 
nuclear  attack,  might  not  this  induce  the 
Soviets  to  adopt  a  more  forthcoming  posi- 
tion on  arms  <»ntrol?  We  cannot  with  confi- 
dence answer  these  questions  positively. 
The  prospects  are  not  without  merit,  howev- 
er, and  it  is  to  these  issues  that  the  1985  de- 
fense debate  should  turn  if  it  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  making  the  nation  and  Its  allies  more 
secure.* 


FAIR  VOTING  HOURS  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, today  I  am  introducing  the 
Pair  Voting  Hours  Act  of  1985. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  direct.  It 
establishes  uniform  voting  hours  na- 
tionwide so  that  all  voters  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  their  ballots  in  a 
Presidential  election  year  before 
media  projections  of  the  results  are 
made.  Under  my  legislation,  voters  in 
Portland,  ME,  and  in  Portland,  OR, 
will  go  to  the  voter's  booth  knowing 
exactly  as  much  about  the  eventual 
outcome  of  a  Presidential  election. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  use  of 
exit  polls  to  project  the  results  of  elec- 
tions is  chipping  away  at  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  electoral  process.  Research 
shows  that  some  of  our  citizens  are 
being  dissuaded  from  voting  in  Presi- 
dential elections  because  they  hear 
projections  of  the  results  before  the 
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polls  close  in  their  State.  How  many 
voters  have  been  so  discouraged  is  a 
subject  open  to  debate.  But  what  is 
not  debatable  is  the  fact  that  some 
citizens  are  discouraged  from  voting 
and  that  this  obstacle  to  electoral  par- 
ticipation is  a  barrier  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  removing. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been 
growing  concern  about  this  problem. 
Last  fall,  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
and  Democratic  candidate  Walter 
Mondale  asking  both  to  pledge  that 
they  would  make  no  statements  on 
election  night  until  polls  closed  in  the 
West.  Both  men  responded  affirma- 
tively to  my  request  within  a  week, 
and  both  honored  their  pledges  on  No- 
vember 6.  1984. 

Last  week,  the  House  Elections  Task 
Force  announced  that  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC  agreed  to  not  use  exit  polling 
data  to  project  or  characterize  election 
results  in  a  State  until  the  polls  close 
in  that  State.  Th?  networks'  agree- 
ment has  paved  the  way  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  uniform  poll  closing  act. 
Such  a  law  will  be  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  important  pledge  just 
made  by  the  networks. 

The  key  to  a  workable  poll  closing 
statute  is  to  make  it  fair  and  simple  to 
administer.  I  believe  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  will  do  just  that. 

Under  my  bill,  the  voting  booths 
would  open  at  8  a.m.  eastern  time  and 
close  at  11  p.m.  eastern  time.  On  the 
west  coast,  the  voting  day  would  begin 
at  5  a.m.  and  end  at  8  p.m. 

My  legislation  requires  that  on  the 
east  coast  polls  stay  open  3  hours  later 
than  normal  and  on  the  west  coast, 
polls  open  3  hours  earlier  than 
normal.  I  have  t>een  told  by  local  and 
State  election  officials  that  such  a 
change  in  voting  hours  is  practical  and 
manageable. 

My  plan  does  not  require  the  addi- 
tional expense  nor  administrative  has- 
sles of  proposals  to  adopt  Sunday 
voting  or  24-hour  voting.  With  my 
plan  we  can  keep  the  basic  structure 
of  the  election  systems  in  the  various 
States  and  still  address  the  issue  at 
hand. 

I  have  always  said  that  to  deal  with 
this  issue  properly  we  need  a  two  part 
package.  The  first  part  has  to  be  the 
agreement  of  the  networks  to  not 
characterize  or  broadcast  results 
before  the  polls  close  in  a  State.  The 
second  part  is  a  fair  and  simple  nation- 
al poll  closing  hours  statute.  We  are 
now  half  the  way  to  putting  this  pack- 
age in  place. 

Several  of  my  constituents  have  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  all  Americans 
watch  the  Super  Bowl  and  learn  who 
won  at  the  same  time.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be  for  Presidential 
elections,  too. 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1988.  presidential  gen- 
eral elections  shall  be  held,  with  respect  to 
the  continental  United  States,  during  the 
period  beginning  at  8:00  o'clock  ante  meri- 
diem, eastern  standard  time,  and  ending  at 
11:00  o'clock  post  meridiem,  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  and  all  polling 
places  for  such  election  in  the  continental 
United  States  shall  be  open  for  that  entire 
period. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "continental  United  States"  means  the 
States  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(2)  "presidential  general  election"  means, 
the  election  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President.* 
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REPEAL  VEHICLE  LOGGING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OP  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  OKLAHOIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
and  lift  off  the  recently  Implemented 
passenger  vehicle  logging  require- 
ments which  have  fallen  like  axed 
timber  onto  American  taxpayers. 

Section  179  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984  imposes  and  offensive  burden 
upon  thousands  and  thousands  of 
American  taxpayers.  In  order  to  verify 
that  a  vehicle  is  not  owned  primarily 
for  personal  use.  drivers  operating 
business  vehicles  must  now  fill  out  ex- 
tensive driving  records  each  time  they 
operate  such  a  vehicle.  This  is  the  so- 
called  contemporaneous  record  keep- 
ing requirement.  What  this  boils  down 
to  is  that  the  Government  is  basically 
requiring  certain  taxpayers  to  hand 
over  to  the  IRS  an  itemized  listing  of 
how  an  individual  spends  his  day.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  law  could  ultimately 
itself  become  a  vehicle  to  drive  Gov- 
ernment surveillance  into  American 
private  lives. 

I  am  hearing  from  taxpayers 
throughout  Oklahoma's  Sixth  Dist- 
trict  who  adamantly  object  to  these 
personally  offensive  restrictions.  Not 
only  is  the  requirement  a  serious 
threat  to  privacy,  it  also  clearly  con- 
tradicts efforts  to  simplify  tax  provi- 
sions and  efforts  to  reduce  paperwork. 

I  voted  against  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  feel  the  best  solution  how  is 
to  repeal  the  measure  before  further 
damage  is  done.  Consequently.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  sub- 
section (b)  and  amendments  thereto  of 
section  179  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  The  text  of  this  repeal  legisla- 
tion follows: 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  house  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection   (b)  of  section    179  of  the  Tax 


Reform  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirements  and 
other  compliance  provisions)  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  subsection  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  applied  as  if  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  (and  the  amendments  made  by 
such  subsection)  had  never  been  en- 
acted.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE 
RICHARD  WELLS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

Of  HTW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  true 
dedication  and  valor  are  qualities  that 
are  found  in  very  few  people.  Long  Is- 
landers, however,  do  not  have  to  look 
very  far  to  find  a  man  who  exemplifies 
these  qualities.  Detective  Richard 
Wells  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment has  dedicated  much  of  his 
life  to  protecting  our  commimity,  and 
for  that  we  express  our  gratitude.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  bring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Detective  Wells  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Most  recently.  Detective  Wells  was 
honored  by  his  peers  in  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Department  E>etectives' 
Association  as  Detective  of  the  Year  at 
a  gala  "Law  Enforcement  Night"  in 
Great  Neck.  NY.  on  October  26.  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  Detective  Wells  on 
this  occasion  and  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  him  for  his  ongoing 
contributions  to  protecting  the  safety 
of  Nassau  County  residents. 

As  a  uniformed  patrolman  and  a  de- 
tective. Detective  Wells  has  received 
countless  words  of  praise  from  resi- 
dents of  Nassau  County  whom  he  has 
personally  helped  over  the  years.  In 
performing  his  functions  as  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  whether  it  be  com- 
forting a  victim  in  distress,  recovering 
stolen  property,  or  solving  homicide 
cases.  Detective  Wells  has  consistently 
exhibited  true  professionalism,  sinceri- 
ty, and  compassion.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  has  been  commended  for  his 
work  by  Samuel  J.  Rozzi.  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Commissioner,  and 
Denis  Dillon,  the  Nassau  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  triumph  thus 
far  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  in- 
volved his  tireless  efforts  to  solve  a 
murder  case  which  had  remained  un- 
solved for  6  years.  On  the  night  of 
March  9,  1975,  Ralph  Porcelli  was 
murdered  in  a  robbery  attempt  outside 
Roosevelt  Raceway  after  cashing  in 
winnings  of  $1,800.  After  years  of  re- 
lentless investigating,  Detective  Wells 
was  able  to  close  the  case  in  1981  and 
finally  bring  those  who  committed  the 
crime  to  Justice. 
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In  a  touching  letter  to  Detective 
Wells,  the  family  of  Ralph  Porcelli  ex- 
pressed its  gratitude  for  all  he  had 
done  on  the  family's  behalf.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
excerpts  of  that  letter: 

[>ear  Detective  Wells:  Words  will  never  be 
sufficient  to  express  the  gratitude  that  we, 
the  family  of  Ralph  D.  Porcelli  feel  for 
you.  .  .  . 

Your  compassionate  treatment  of  all  of  us 
during  the  early  stages  of  your  investigation 
is  something  that  we  will  never  forget.  .  .  . 

As  time  dimmed  our  hopes,  your  resolu- 
tion never  seemed  to  waver  in  spite  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  insurmountable  passage 
of  years.  Please  be  assured  that  all  the  ardu- 
ous, painstaking,  repetitious  and  selfless 
work  that  you  have  put  in  will  never  be  con- 
sidered "routine"  by  us.  .  .  . 

Richie,  we  all  wish  you  continued  success 
in  your  career  and  every  happiness  in  your 
personal  life.  The  words  are  not  enough,  but 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Richie  Wells  is  truly  an 
exemplary  law  enforcement  officer 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Nassau  County  should  serve  as  a 
fine  example  to  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  serving  the  public. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  very  special 
man.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION MAKING  PENSION 
RIGHTS  OF  RETIREES  A  MAN- 
DATORY TOPIC  OP  BARGAIN- 
ING 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  protect  the  rights  of  retirees  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  This 
legislation,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  past  Congresses,  has  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  hearing  stages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  Allied  Chemical  and 
Alkali  Workers  of  America.  Local 
Union  No.  1  against  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company  Chemical  Division 
that  retirees'  benefits  are  not.  under 
the  meaning  of  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  a  mandato- 
ry subject  of  bargaining.  The  Court's 
decision  overturned  an  earlier  decision 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  held  that  the  benefits  of 
already  retired  employees  were  a  man- 
datory subject  of  bargaining  as  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  the 
retirees  themselves.  The  NLRB  ruled, 
in  general,  that  an  employer's  mid- 
term unilateral  modification  of  such 
benefits  constituted  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced would  adopt  the  view  of  the 
NLRB  and  thus  overturn  the  Supreme 
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Court's  decision.  Section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  requires  as 
a  mandatory  subject  of  bargaining, 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
the  rights  of  retirees— including  pen- 
sion and  health  benefits,  are  apparent- 
ly not  included  in  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  even  though  the 
NLRB  held  that  the  benefits  of  al- 
ready retired  employees  vitally  affects 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  current 
employment. 

H.R.  309  would  make  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for 
retired  employees  a  mandatory  subject 
of  bargaining.  In  addition,  it  is  illegal 
to  make  unilateral  changes  in  an  area 
considered  to  be  a  mandatory  subject 
of  bargaining.  Without  my  legislation, 
conditions  affecting  retired  employees 
can  be  altered  unilaterally  by  labor  or 
management. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  rights  of  retired 
employees  who.  in  many  cases,  helped 
build  the  company  for  which  they 
worked.  To  that  extent,  they  should 
be  able  to  share  in  the  future  success- 
es of  that  company.  Retired  employees 
often  live  on  fixed  incomes  in  an  infla- 
tionary economy.  The  cost  of  living 
has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years  and 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  has  more 
than  doubled  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Yet  pension  and  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits  under  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  have  tended  to  lag 
behind  costs  in  part  because  the  ad- 
justment of  these  benefits  remains  a 
permissive  rather  than  a  mandatory 
subject  of  bargaining.  Absent  legal 
compulsion,  some  employers  and 
unions  have  voluntarily  continued 
their  practice  of  bargaining  with 
regard  to  retirees'  benefits,  but  others 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  stop  se- 
rious bargaining  In  this  area  as  well  as 
to  make  unilateral  changes  in  retirees' 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  years  past,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  legislation  similar  to  this. 
I  would  urge  that  this  legislation  go 
beyond  the  hearing  stage  and  to  a 
markup  by  the  full  committee.  I  urge 
support  for  this  legislation.* 
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Jordanian  law  forbids  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty to  Israelis,  and  the  penalty  for 
such  high  treason,  as  It's  called.  Is 
death. 

Jordan  is  supposedly  one  of  the 
moderate  Arab  States  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  this  type  of  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  Its  people  Is,  In  my  view,  inex- 
cusable. I  can  only  imagine  that  it  will 
hurt  Jordan's  standing  in  the  Interna- 
tional community. 

Jordan  Dooms  15  por  Seu.ing  to  Israelis 

Amman.  Jordan.  December  28  (Reuters).— 
TTie  Jordanian  Government  has  approved 
death  sentences  for  15  people  convicted  of 
selling  their  property  on  the  Israeli-occu- 
pied West  Bank  to  Israelis,  the  official  Jor- 
danian press  agency  reported  today. 

It  said  the  15  had  been  sentenced  in  ab- 
sentia by  a  special  court.  It  did  not  specify 
their  present  whereabouts. 

Jordanian  law  forbids  the  sale  of  property 
in  the  occupied  territories  to  the  Israeli  "en- 
emies." with  such  action  considered  high 
treason  and  punishable  by  death. 

The  court  voided  the  sales  and  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  the  defendants'  proper- 
ty, the  press  agency  said.  It  said  the  Cabinet 
approved  the  sentences  on  Thursday. 

The  defendants,  including  two  women, 
were  from  the  occupied  West  Bank  areas  of 
Tulkarm,  Ram  all  ah  and  Bethlehem,  the 
agency  said,  although  it  did  not  give  their 
nationalities.  The  West  Bank  was  ruled  by 
Jordan  until  the  Israelis  captured  it  in 
1967.* 


JORDAN'S  STANDING  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  December 
28  Reuters  dispatch  from  Jordan. 

According  to  the  news  account,  the 
Jordanian  Government  has  approved 
death  sentences  for  15  of  Its  citizens. 
Their  crime?  Selling  their  property  on 
the  West  Bank  of  Israel  to  Israelis. 


THE  19TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Janvxiry  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  19 
years  ago.  on  January  23.  1966.  a 
group  of  heroic  Cuban  exiles  met  to- 
gether in  Key  West.  PL.  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration of  freedom.  This  document 
was  a  manifestation  of  their  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  democra- 
cy, individual  liberty,  and  human 
rights,  which  had  been  denied  to  the 
Cuban  people  under  the  brutal  totali- 
tarian rule  of  Fidel  Castro,  as  well  as 
their  desire  that  free  and  democratic 
institutions,  which  would  guarantee 
these  rights,  would  one  day  be  reestab- 
lished in  their  homeland. 

The  thirst  for  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity, which  forced  these  brave  people 
to  flee  their  beloved  homeland  and 
make  new  lives  In  exile,  has  motivated 
the  members  of  the  Cuban  community 
to  achieve  success  and  prominence  In 
the  United  States.  Their  contributions 
to  their  adopted  country  have  been 
considerable,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  their  imwaverlng  dedication 
to  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary.  I  ask 
that    our    colleagues    reflect    for    a 
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moment  upon  the  idealism  and  hope 
that  is  embodied  in  this  declaration  of 
a  courageous  people  who  chose  the 
hardships  of  exile  in  order  that  they 
might  live  in  freedom. 

The  text  of  the  declaration  of  free- 
dom follows: 

Declaratioh  op  Frkedcm 

In  the  City  of  Key  West.  Monroe  County. 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cut>an  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1,  1959,  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury ,  was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
Just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country,  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino/ 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth.  In  their  hopes  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  master,  the 
Sino/Soviet  imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 

First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideas  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third;  That  as  the  Nobel  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  l>e  slaves,  we.  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present  declara- 
tion of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are. 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial. 
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Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  Just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  the  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West.  Florida, 
on  the  23d  day  of  January.  19M.« 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ADJUDICATION  PROCE- 
DURE AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  87  of  our 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Adjudication  Pro- 
cedure and  Judicial  Review  Act.  This 
bill  will  correct  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing inequities  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  denial  of  the  right  to  press 
legal  claims  for  veterans'  benefits  in  a 
court  of  law. 

This  denial  is  a  serious  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  a  class  of  citizens  to 
whom  we  should  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude.  Our  veterans  have  served  us 
well,  protecting  us  and  our  laws,  yet 
they  are  denied  the  protections  of  our 
laws  which  the  rest  of  us  enjoy.  We  In 
Congress  are  powerfully  obligated  to 
restore  their  right  to  full  legal  equali- 
ty. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Adju- 
dication Procedure  and  Judicial 
Review  Act  will  correct  the  half-centu- 
ry-old inequity  by  allowing  veterans 
the  same  right  to  Judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  VA  that  other  citizens 
enjoy  in  appealing  the  decisions  of  vir- 
tually every  other  court  and  adminis- 
trative agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  right  of  Judicial  review  was 
codified  for  all  other  Americans  by  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  of  1946, 
but  veterans  were  unfairly  and  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  the  act's  protec- 
tion. 

Our  bill  also  corrects  another  of- 
fense against  veterans'  rights.  Under 
another  antiquated  and  grossly  unfair 
statute,  veterans  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  obtaining  services  of  legal  coun- 
sel worth  more  than  $10.  This  outdat- 
ed law  effectively  prevents  veterans 
from     independently     pressing     their 
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lawful  claims  against  the  VA.  No  other 
group  of  Americans  is  systematically 
deprived  of  access  to  legal  protection. 
Veterans  surely  deserve  more  from  the 
Government  they  have  so  faithfully 
defended. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
unique  among  the  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  our  Government  in 
the  finality  of  its  decisions.  Judicial 
review  and  legal  coiuisel  might  be  un- 
necessary for  veterans  if  the  VA, 
unlike  every  other  court  and  adminis- 
trative agency  in  the  land,  never  erred 
In  its  decisions.  Unfortunately,  the  VA 
sometimes  does  err.  When  it  errs 
against  itself,  though,  it  has  the  right 
to  seek  legal  redress  against  individual 
veterans,  and  to  spend  any  amount  of 
money  for  legal  counsel  in  pressing  its 
claim.  Only  when  the  error  favors  the 
VA.  and  aggrieves  the  individual  veter- 
an, do  the  rusty  shackles  of  old  laws 
prevent  the  error's  correction  in  a 
court  of  Justice. 

The  small  number  of  citizens  against 
whom  these  old  laws  discriminate  in 
no  way  mitigates  the  magnitude  of 
their  injiistice.  We  must  affirm  the 
fundamental  values  of  equal  rights 
and  due  process,  and  in  fairness  re- 
store the  protection  of  basic  legal 
rights  to  those  whose  military  service 
has  helped  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Adjudication  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review  Act  will  affirm  our 
values  and  restore  to  veterans  their 
proper  rights.  For  the  sake  of  fairness. 
I  look  forward  to  early  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  important  bill.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS 
LEDERER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MRA2^K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  Le- 
derer,  who  while  still  a  young  man, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  New  York's  Third  Congres- 
sional District.  I  am  proud  to  call  Tom 
my  good  friend  and  to  bring  his  many 
contributions  to  our  local  conununity. 
the  town  of  Huntington,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Huntington. 
Tom  has  worked  tirelessly  for  many 
years  to  help  make  the  town  a  better 
place  to  live  for  his  family,  friends, 
and  all  of  its  residents.  For  this,  he  de- 
serves our  sincere  gratitude. 

In  addition  to  his  full-time  position 
as  general  manager  and  corporate  vice 
president  of  Sportique  Motors.  Ltd..  a 
local  Jaguar-Peugeot  dealership.  Tom 
is  an  accomplished  writer.  He  has 
served  as  a  reporter  for  Himtington's 
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primary  local  paper,  The  Long  Island- 
er, since  1962,  has  been  its  sports 
editor  and  has  written  a  host  of  its 
major  feature  articles.  Tom  is  also 
presently  a  news  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  writes  fea- 
ture stories  of  particular  interest  to 
Long  Islanders  for  the  paper's  Long 
Island  Weekly  section. 

An  avid  and  competitive  sportsman, 
Tom  has  been  a  long-time  volunteer 
commissioner  of  Himtington's  softball 
league.  In  fact,  he  wrote  the  league's 
charter,  rules  and  policies  and  has 
worked  closely  with  the  town's  recre- 
ational department  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  league  and  maintain  a 
sense  of  fair  play  throughout  the  soft- 
ball  season.  My  own  experience  has 
confirmed  that  this  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  thankless  tasks  in  Huntington. 

In  1983.  Tom  developed  the  idea  of  a 
road  race  to  l)enefit  the  Huntington 
Food  Coimcil.  During  the  past  2  years. 
Tom  has  served  as  race  director  of  the 
annual  Sportique-Peugeot  Food  for 
Friends  Five-Mile  Foot  Race.  The  race 
has  been  an  enormously  popular  event 
and  more  importantly,  has  raised 
many  needed  funds  to  provide  food  for 
Suffolk  Coimty's  disadvantaged  popu- 
lation. 

Most  recently,  Tom  organized  the 
Huntington  Station  Merchant's  Asso- 
ciation. This  civic  group  was  put  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  Improve  living 
and  business  conditions  in  the  area. 
The  association  has  already  made  sig- 
nificant strides  toward  this  goal. 

Tom  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  New  York  State  Auto  Dealers  As- 
sociation, the  Press  Club  of  Long 
Island  as  well  as  the  Huntington  Sta- 
tion Merchants  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  overlook 
the  accomplishments  of  people  who 
simply  strive  to  l>e  citizens  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  men  and  women 
who  spend  hundreds  of  hours  of  their 
time  not  for  personal  advancement  or 
gain,  but  rather  for  the  basic  good  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  Tom  Lederer  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  citizen  and 
only  hope  that  his  fine  example  of 
civic  involvement  will  inspire  others  in 
my  district  and  throughout  the 
Nation.* 
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were  unified  in  one  state.  We  are  all 
too  painfully  aware  of  the  brief  time 
Ukrainians  knew  independence  prior 
to  the  brutal  Soviet  annexation  of 
their  homeland  In  1920.  Since  that 
fateful  year,  the  Soviet  occupation  has 
imleashed  virtual  torrent  of  harsh  re- 
pression and  death.  Soviet  authorities 
have  persecuted  and  imprisoned  mil- 
lions of  innocent  people  over  this 
period  and  during  the  early  1930's 
Stalin  imposed  an  artificial  famine  on 
Ukraine  which  took  the  lives  of  be- 
tween 7  and  10  million  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  continues  to 
deny  basic  human  rights  to  Ukrainians 
and  its  policy  toward  this  conquered 
land  and  its  captive  people  is  brutal 
and  relentless.  In  spite  of  this,  the  tra- 
ditions, culture,  and  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Ukrainian  people  live  on 
both  In  their  native  land,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  Ukrainians  everywhere. 

The  Ukrainian  American  community 
is  actively  Involved  in  maintaining  the 
rich  cultural  identity  of  Ultraine  and  It 
is  important  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend it  for  its  worthy  efforts.  Its  clear 
voice  in  support  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  serves  as  a  pow- 
erful moral  booster  for  the  5  million 
Ukrainians  still  living  under  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  will  not  allow  the 
continuing  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  be  forgotten.  The  lengthy 
nature  of  the  list  of  sovereign  states 
that  have  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression since  1920  will  not  In  any  way 
diffuse  attention  given  to  the  plight  of 
Ukraine.  The  methods  and  objectives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  changed 
little  since  the  invasion  of  Ukraine  in 
1920.  But,  nor  has  the  determination 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  wavered 
during  the  time.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  anniversary,  let  everyone  be  re- 
minded of  the  Injustice  which  is  still 
visited  upon  the  Ukrainian  people,  and 
of  the  need  to  continue  the  vital  strug- 
gle to  achieve  a  world  free  of  captive 
nations.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  22.  1985.  marks  the  66th  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  proclamation  of 
independence,  and  the  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands 


THE  99TH  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  mCMIQAR 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  99th  Congress  assembles  to 
begin  the  challenge  of  culdressing  an 
unprecedented  deficit  and  an  uncer- 
tain economy,  we.  as  its  Members,  will 
also  face  Issues  which  concern  all  of 
humanity— the  rights  of  fellow  human 
beings  around  the  world.  The  i>eople 
of  these  United  States  share  a  special 
relationship  with  the  peoples  of  the 
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Earth,  and,  thereby,  bear  a  special  re- 
sponsibility as  well. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants  from 
every  comer  of  the  Elarth.  We  have 
been  enriched  by  the  cultures  of  the 
world,  and  strengthened  by  the  com- 
mitment of  these  individuals  to  a  free 
and  Just  society.  Our  society  does  not 
easily  turn  its  back  to  suffering  and  in- 
justice at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science for  Soviet  Jewry,  devotes  Itself 
to  bearing  witness  for  individuals  who 
are  unjustly  persecuted  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. Soviet  Jews  live  in  a  state 
where  the  Government  actively  pro- 
motes anti-Semitism.  Made  unwelcome 
In  their  own  country,  many  Soviet 
Jews  have  no  alternative  but  to  choose 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  is  an 
outrage  that  once  they  have  declared 
their  intention  to  leave,  they  are  then 
held  captive  and  harassed  by  that 
same  Soviet  Government. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science gives  us  a  mechanism  by  which 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  can  con- 
tinually bring  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Individuals  trapped  in  this  abusive 
cycle.  We  can  tell  the  world  their 
names  and  their  stories.  If  their  own 
Government  will  not  hear  them,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will. 

Last  year,  148  Memt>ers  of  this  body 
Joined  Congressman  Larry  Coughlin, 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry,  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  Soviet  refuseniks.  Ameri- 
cans and  the  world  have  heard  some  of 
their  names  and  Icnow  a  little  of  thelr 
stories.  They  are  Individuals  who 
share  the  same  ideals  and  aspirations 
which  Americans  share— the  desire  to 
live  In  peace  with  their  fellow  beings, 
pursuing  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren and  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  society  with  their  God-given  tal- 
ents. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  appreciate 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Cough- 
lin and  his  predecessor  Congressman 
Tim  Wirth  on  this  issue.  Numerous 
Americans  have  devoted  countless 
hours  to  helping  Soviet  Jewry  as  well. 
They  should  know  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress also  respect  and  welcome  their 
Individual  and  collective  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry  has  over  the 
years  been  an  outstanding  leader  in 
this  regard. 

This  year,  the  Members  of  the  99th 
Congress  have  already  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  effort  to  keep  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  right  of 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  court  of  world  opinion.  I 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
for  Soviet  Jewry  so  that  not  a  single 
legislative  day  may  pass  without  the 
mention  of  one  of  these  victims.* 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  PASSENGER 
SAFETY  AWARENESS  DAY 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNnecTicxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  expand  the  use  of  a 
product  that  has  been  proven  to  save 
children's  lives,  child  restraints  in 
motor  vehicles.  Forty-nine  States  and 
the  Distict  of  Columbia  have  enacted 
some  type  of  law  requiring  children  to 
be  placed  in  a  safety  seat  while  in  a 
car.  Congress  has  passed  laws  to  pro- 
vide monetary  incentives  for  States  in 
this  regard  and  to  establish  a  National 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Awareness 
Day  to  increase  public  awareness  re- 
garding the  lifesaving  value  of  child 
restraints.  These  positive  actions  have 
been  successful  in  expanding  the  use 
of  safety  seats  and  promoting  the 
widely  accepted  and  statistically 
proven  fact  that  safety  restraint  de- 
vices reduce  child  fatalities  and  crip- 
pling injuries  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. 

There  is.  however,  an  important  area 
that  has  not  yet  been  addressed.  State 
laws  do  not  require  car  rental  compa- 
nies to  provide  their  customers  with 
safety  seats  and  in  some  States  tempo- 
rary vehicles  are  exempt  from  child  re- 
straint laws.  While  some  of  the  larger 
agencies  do  furnish  a  limited  number 
of  seats  at  certain  locations,  not  all 
companies  do,  and  a  driver  is  not 
always  guaranteed  this  service.  I  feel 
that  if  virtually  every  State  in  the 
country  has  recognized  the  value  of  es- 
tablishing child  restraint  laws,  it 
seems  both  logical  and  consistent  that 
these  devices  should  be  used  in  rented 
cars  and  thus,  readily  available  from 
rental  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  close  the 
gap  in  present  law  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  to  require  motor  vehicle 
rental  companies  to  provide  child  re- 
straint systems  in  rented  motor  vehi- 
cles to  all  travelers  who  need  this  serv- 
ice. This  measure  is  important  if  we 
are  to  provide  across  the  board  protec- 
tion for  our  young  people  while  travel- 
ing in  automobiles.  My  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  Physicians  for  Automo- 
tive Safety,  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  Independent  Insurance 
Agents,  and  the  Consumer's  Union. 

As  the  parent  of  two  small  children, 
I  have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
the  statistics  that  demonstrate  the 
need  to  protect  my  youngsters  by 
using  safety  seats  whenever  they 
travel  with  me  and  feel  that  a  rented 
car  should  be  no  exception.  The  statis- 
tics are  staggering  and  point  out  that 
automobile  accidents  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  child  mortality.  For  instance, 
more  children  under  the  age  of  5  are 
killed  or  crippled  in  automobile  acci- 
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dents  than  by  the  seven  common 
childhood  diseases;  automobile  acci- 
dents are  the  major  cause  of  epilepsy: 
and  between  the  years  1978-82  3,400 
children  were  killed  and  250,000  were 
injured  in  automobile  accidents.  The 
truly  tragic  fact  is  that  studies  show 
that  90  percent  of  these  injuries  and 
deaths  are  preventable  by  the  simple 
and  correct  use  of  child  safety  seats. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today  is 
consistent  with  laws  already  in  place 
that  are  intended  to  achieve  universal 
usage  of  child  safety  seats  in  order  to 
protect  children — our  most  precious 
resource— from  unnecessary  harm.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  to 
in  this  truly  worthwhile  and  lifesaving 
effort  to  further  advance  the  use  of 
child  safety  seats.* 


FREEZE  ALL  SPENDING— INCLUD- 
ING SOCIAL  SECURITY  COLA'S 
AND  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILiJKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently informed  the  Republican  lead- 
ership that  I  cannot  and  will  not  sup- 
port the  position  that  exempts  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  increases  from 
consideration  as  we  address  the  budget 
deficit.  In  fact,  I'm  absolutely  amazed 
that  anyone  believes  that  the  deficit 
can  be  addressed  in  any  meaningful 
way  without  freezing  cost-of-living  in- 
creases and  defense  spending,  or  even 
worse,  that  deficits  don't  really 
matter. 

The  gallons  of  red  ink  that  drench 
our  books  not  only  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  continued  economic  growth, 
but  also  put  a  crushing  and  unfair 
burden  on  our  children.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  realize  that  a  child  bom  in  1985 
may  have  to  pay  as  much  as  $10,000  in 
extra  taxes,  over  a  lifetime,  just  to 
meet  the  interest  payment  on  this 
year's  Federal  budget  deficit.  If  we 
don't  act  to  control  the  deficit  today, 
tomorrow  it  will  destroy  the  opportu- 
nity and  upward  economic  mobility 
that  have  always  been  the  hallmsu-k 
and  genius  of  our  economic  system. 

Accordingly,  I  will  support  a  freeze 
on  all  spending  programs  next  year- 
including  defense  and  all  Government 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  including 
Social  Security.  There  is  simply  no 
other  way  to  address  the  huge  Federal 
deficit  projected  for  the  next  5  years 
and  beyond. 

Fairness  dictates  that  all  elements  of 
our  society  share  in  the  burden  of 
solving  this  problem.  In  my  discus- 
sions with  hundreds  of  Americans, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  black 
and  white,  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who 
would  not  sacrifice  if  all  others  would 
also.  If  our  leadership  in  Congress  and 
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the  White  House  can  find  the  courage 
to  do  what  is  right  and  necessary,  1 
know   the   American   people    will    re 
spond  as  they  have  always  responded 
in  crisis. 

I  luiow  my  position  risks  retribution 
by  special  Interests.  But  we  can't  con- 
tinue to  serve  every  special  interest  at 
the  expense  of  a  strong  and  djoiamic 
economy  that  serves  us  all.  The  Ameri- 
can people  understand  this.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  exact  message  of  the  1984 
election:  Americans  are  looking  for 
courage  and  leadership  in  their  elected 
officials. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  political  games- 
manship and  posturing  that  have 
dominated  Washington  for  so  long  and 
get  on  with  governing  the  country 
fairly  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole.  That  includes 
our  children  and  generations  to  come, 
who  will  bear  the  burdens  or  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  policies  we  set  now.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  DIAS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
thoughts  about  a  man  whose  out- 
standing career  is  surpassed  only  by 
his  sacrificial  service  to  the  communi- 
ty. This  special  American  is  Frank 
Dias. 

Frank  Dias  has  served  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
since  1948.  He  began  as  a  laborer  and 
was  promoted  through  the  ranks  to 
his  current  position  as  manager  of  the 
central  inquiry  unit.  Because  of  his  ex- 
ceptional dedication  and  service  on  the 
job.  he  has  received  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  the  FBI,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  several  police  de- 
partments. 

But  today  I  wish  to  recognize  Frank 
Dias  for  more  than  his  efforts  as  man- 
ager of  the  central  inquiry  unit.  I  wish 
to  recognize  his  outstanding  dedica- 
tion to  the  Sacramento  community 
and  to  the  Portuguese-American  com- 
munity in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  dedication 
and  efforts  of  Frank  Dias,  through  his 
radio  program  "Portuguese  Echoes", 
auid  through  his  ability  to  convince 
people  of  the  need  to  give,  he  has 
helped  raise  more  than  $150,000  in  vol- 
untary contributions  for  worthwhile 
charitable  causes.  These  funds  have 
gone  to  aid  earthquake  victims  in  the 
Azores  after  the  1973  disaster  that  left 
thousands  homeless  and  have  been 
used  to  feed  people  who  would  have 
otherwise  gone  hungry.  They  were 
used  to  provide  water  to  a  mountain 
village  in  the  Azores  where  hundreds 
of  families  lived  but  water  remained 
miles  away. 
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Frank  Dias  has  also  used  his  radio 
broadcast  to  find  jobs  for  non-English 
speaking  people  and  has  interceded 
with  authorities  to  help  ill  people 
from  the  Azores  who  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  proper  medical 
attention.  Frank  Dias  is  truly  a  special 
ambassador  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Dias'  retirement 
this  December  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
California  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles. But  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to 
take  on,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past, 
the  fight  for  the  needy.  The  Sacra- 
mento community  and  our  Nation  can 
only  benefit  from  outstanding  citizens 
like  Frank  Dias.« 
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The  administration  has  said  that  it 
supports  a  3-year  extension  of  the  cost 
savings  awards  program.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  move  quickly  to  adopt  this 
important  legislation.* 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONCIUA- 
TION  ACT  TO  BE  REVITALIZED 
AND  EXTENDED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  revi- 
talize and  extend  the  authority  for 
agency  Inspectors  General  and  the 
President  to  pay  cash  awards  to  em- 
ployees whose  disclosures  of  fraud, 
waste,  or  mismanagement  result  in 
cost  savings  to  the  Government. 

Last  year,  both  Houses  passed  H.R. 
5646,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  introducing  today.  H.R.  5646  failed 
to  become  law  because  objection  was 
heard  to  a  unanimous  consent  request 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendment  in  the 
final  moments  of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  does  not 
contain  the  Senate  amendment  which 
was  found  objectionable. 

The  cash  awards  program  was  estab- 
lished by  section  1703  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35)  and  authorized  for 
a  3-year  test  period  which  expired  on 
September  30,  1984.  This  new  legisla- 
tion extends  until  September  30,  1988, 
the  cash  awards  program  so  as  to  pro- 
vide needed  time  to  more  fully  assess 
its  value  and  effectiveness.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  to  issue  a  report  prior  to 
March  16,  1987,  containing  recommen- 
dations on  whether  the  awards  pro- 
gram should  be  continued.  In  addition, 
the  bill  responds  to  a  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  In- 
spector General  of  DOD  be  permitted 
the  authority  to  grant  cash  awards  to 
members  of  the  military  services  who 
make  cost  savings  disclosures.  Last 
fall,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  worked  together  to  devel- 
op an  amendment  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  which  establishes  the 
program  for  the  military  while  pro- 
tecting the  chain  of  command. 


RED  BARBER— "THE  VOICE  OP 
THE  DODGERS" 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  I 
want  to  honor  a  man  who,  for  millioru 
of  Americans,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  "The  Voice  of  the  Dodgers." 
That  man  is  Red  Barber.  As  one  who 
represents  a  district  in  Brookl}^,  I  can 
say  that  from  1939  to  1954.  Red 
Barber  was  for  us.  "The  Voice  of 
Brooklyn." 

Red  Barber  has  been  on  the  air  for 
54  of  radio's  60  year  history.  His  pro- 
fessional career  began  in  1934  as  an 
announcer  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
After  5  years  with  the  Reds.  Mr. 
Barber  moved  to  New  York,  where  he 
broadcast  Brooklyn  Dodger  games  for 
the  next  15  seasons. 

During  this  time  Barber  acquainted 
the  locals  with  such  homey  expres- 
sions as  "sitting  in  the  catbird  seat." 
And  anyone  who  remembers  the  "ol" 
Redhead"  can't  forget  that  when 
Barber  says  the  bases  are  F.03.  that 
meant  the  bases  were  "full  of  Brook- 
lyns".  Mr.  Barber  was  a  poet  in  the 
broadcasting  booth.  He  put  "rhubarb" 
into  the  baseball  vocabulary,  and  had 
teams  and  players  tearing  up  the  "pea- 
patch."  He  could  make  a  10-to-l  game 
interesting  with  his  little  insights  and 
his  little  truisms  about  the  players. 

My  constituents  are  extremely 
proud  of  this  man,  about  whom  one  of 
the  worst  things  ever  said  was  that 
Red  Barber  was  too  fair!  This  fairness 
was  tested  in  1947,  when  Branch 
Rickey  broke  the  color  line  in  baseball 
and  in  American  sports,  by  hiring 
Jackie  Robinson.  Barber  says  he  was 
determined  to  report  what  he  saw. 
Robinson  would  do  the  rest.  Jackie 
Robinson  was  obviously  satisfied  with 
Barber's  ability  to  report  fairly.  On 
June  30,  1984,  the  American  Sports- 
casters  Association  voted  Red  Barber 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Rachel  Robin- 
son, Jackie  Robinson's  widow,  accept- 
ed Barber's  award. 

In  his  years  as  a  sportscaster  Barber 
covered  13  World  Series,  4  All-Star 
baseball  games,  1  Sugar  Bowl,  and  5 
NFL  championship  football  classics. 
His  career  included  a  number  of  firsts. 
He  broadcast  the  first  night  game  in 
baseball  history.  Later  he  worked 
baseball's  first  televised  game  and  cov- 
ered games  at  Ebbets  field  during  the 
1940'8  and  early  1950's  when  the  Dodg- 
ers were  first  carving  out  a  sjjeclal 
place  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  base- 
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ball  fans  everywhere.  Such  a  career 
leaves  a  man  in  demand! 

Today,  Mr.  Barber  makes  his  home 
in  Tallahassee,  FL— though  we  in 
Brooklyn,  still  count  him  as  one  of  our 
own.  He  is  currently  working  on  his 
seventh  book.  And  he  has  returned  to 
his  origins,  performing  on  radio  before 
a  third  generation  of  listeners.  Mr. 
Barber  says  of  his  present  radio  pro- 
gram, "We're  turning  the  clock  back 
to  the  early  days  of  radio,  with  its  im- 
mediacy, spontaneity  and  excitement." 
It  would  be  true  excitement  if  we 
could  hear  a  few  seconds  of  his  call  to 
Cookie  Lavegetto  breaking  up  Bill 
Seven's  no-hitter  in  the  1947  World 
Series:  "Well,  I'll  be  a  suck-egg  mule," 
but  even  without  it.  Red  Barber  is  still 
in  the  "catbird  seat."* 


OUTSTANDING  WORKING 
WOMEN 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comfscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  10  special  women  who 
have  been  recognized  by  Glamour 
magazine  as  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Working  Women  of  1985."  These  10 
extraordinary  young  women  provide 
excellent  examples  of  the  great  strides 
women  have  made  in  entering  a  wide 
range  of  career  fields. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  a 
woman  from  my  own  congressional 
district  was  chosen  by  Glamour  maga- 
zine as  one  of  these  outstanding  work- 
ing women.  Evelyn  Horn  of  Hartford, 
CT.  is  the  only  woman  in  New  Eng- 
land who  directs  a  correctional  facility 
for  men  that  has  over  500  inmates.  As 
warden  of  the  Hartford  Correctional 
Center,  Evelyn  oversees  a  $5  million 
budget,  supervises  over  150  employees 
and  evaluates  the  prison's  custodial 
and  rehabilitative  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  professional  responsibil- 
ities, Evelyn  serves  on  the  board  of  a 
local  women-in-crisis  center  and  ac- 
tively promotes  community  participa- 
tion in  prison  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you 
the  names,  careers,  and  residences  of 
the  other  nine  women  recognized  by 
Glamour  for  their  achievements: 

Judith  Berger.  President  of  MD  Re- 
sources. Inc.,  Miami.  Florida; 

Maria  Correa-Preire.  Research  Assistant 
Professor,  Department  of  Biochemistry, 
University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville.  Tennes- 
see, currently  a  Congressional  Science 
Fellow  in  Congressman  Norman  Mineta's 
office; 

Jdarie  Parrell-Donaldson,  Auditor  Gener- 
al. City  of  Detroit.  Detroit,  Michigan; 

Donna  Jean  Hrinak.  Chief  of  Political 
Section.  United  States  Consulate  General, 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil; 
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Michelle  Hughes  Koehler.  Airborne  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Officer.  United  States 
Army,  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina; 

Denise  Marcil.  President  of  Denise  Marcil 
Literary  Agency.  Inc..  New  York  City.  New 
York; 

Cynthia  Pharr.  President  of  Pharr  Pox 
Communications.  Dallas.  Texas: 

Lisa  Ann  Rogers.  Advertising  Manager, 
Vail  Associates.  Inc..  Vail.  Colorado:  and 

Merrie  Spaeth.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  The  White  House.  Washington. 
DC* 


PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  leRislation  to  eliminate  a 
new  paperwork  requirement  that  was 
imposed  pursuant  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984. 

One  provision  of  the  1984  act  at- 
tempts to  restrict  tax  avoidance  that  is 
based  upon  the  deduction  of  vehicle 
expenses  when  such  expenses  are  not 
truly  related  to  business  use.  This  new 
provision  requires  taxpayers  to  keep 
adequate  contemporaneous  records  in 
order  to  receive  routine  business  de- 
ductions. My  bill  would  repeal  that 
provision.  While  we  all  want  to  ensure 
that  everyone  pays  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  the  provision  is  neither  realistic 
nor  workable. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
cently proposed  regulations  to  enforce 
this  recordkeeping  requirement.  The 
IRS  would  require  the  taxpayer  keep 
excessively  detailed  vehicle  logs  in 
order  to  receive  formerly  routine  de- 
ductions. All  of  this  information  must 
be  recorded  at  or  near  the  time  the 
property  was  used. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Congress  has  sought  various  ways  to 
enforce  stricter  compliance  with  tax 
laws.  The  law,  however,  can  go  too  far. 
The  requirement  for  compliance  can 
become  too  burdensome  and,  eventual- 
ly, counterproductive.  I  believe  Con- 
gress unwittingly  created  such  a 
burden  last  year,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, undo  the  potential  damage 
caused  by  the  IRS. 

My  bill  simply  repeals  section  179(b) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  The 
law  would  revert  back  to  what  it  was 
before  the  enactment  of  last  year's  tax 
bUl. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  would 
not  relieve  taxpayers  of  reasonable 
recordkeeping  responsibilities.  Repeal 
of  this  particular  section  means  that 
taxpayers  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain adequate  records  or  sufficient  cor- 
roborating evidence  to  document 
claimed  deductions,  just  as  they  did 
before. 

I  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  tax 
loophole   or   promote   tax   evasion.    I 
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simply  want  to  protect  taxpayers  from 
an  unreasonable  requirement  to  keep 
excruciatingly  detailed  logs  of  mileage, 
times,  dates,  and  purpose  of  travel. 

It  is  unfair  to  burden  with  unneces- 
sary paperwork  businessmen  and 
farmers  and  other  taxpayers  who  rou- 
tinely use  vehicles  for  business  pur- 
poses. It  is  unfair  to  turn  productive 
businesspeople  into  unproductive 
bookkeepers  for  the  IRS.  It  is  unfair 
for  them  to  spend  even  more  time 
coping  with  Government  redtape. 
Companies  that  faithfully  follow  these 
regulations  have  no  time  to  do  any- 
thing else.  This  country  cannot  afford 
these  types  of  senseless  regulations. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  intended  to 
create  an  unreasonable  paperwork 
burden  on  those  who  use  vehicles  for 
farming  and  business  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve that  rather  than  go  back  and 
clarify  our  intent  so  there  is  no  chance 
the  IRS  will  misunderstand  it,  we 
would  be  better  off  restoring  the  pre- 
vious law.« 
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LIMIT  RETROACTIVE  TAX 
RULINGS 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  625.  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect taxpayers  against  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  applying  retroactive- 
ly administrative  and  Judicial  rulings 
that  would  have  an  unfavorable 
impact.  This  is  the  same  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress. 

Our  legal  system  has  traditionally 
determined  the  legality  of  an  action 
based  on  the  laws  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  particular  action.  In 
contrast,  the  IRS  has  enforced  its  rul- 
ings retroactively.  E^ven  when  a  tax- 
payer files  a  tax  return  that  is  accu- 
rate and  conforms  exactly  to  the  exist- 
ing instructions,  the  IRS  has  applied 
subsequent  regulations  reflecting  later 
court  decisions  or  a  change  in  an  ad- 
ministrative ruling  that  requires  tax- 
payers to  pay  additional  taxes.  This 
has  happened  even  in  those  cases 
when  the  taxpayer  has  received  writ- 
ten advice  from  the  IRS  cci. firming 
the  accuracy  of  the  original  tax  treat- 
ment. 

I  believe  such  actions  are  wrong  and 
unfair.  But  that's  what  can  happen  as 
the  tax  law  stands  today.  For  example, 
two  of  my  constituents  took  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  educational  expenses 
in  1977.  The  form  1040  instructions  at 
the  time  stated  clearly  that  the  par- 
ticular deduction  was  allowed.  Then, 
in  1980.  new  IRS  regulations  were 
written  which  reversed  that  instruc- 
tion. When  my  constituents  were  au- 
dited in  1981.  the  IRS  recomputed 
their  1977  taxes  using  the  new  instruc- 


tion and  demanded  several  thousand 
dollars  in  additional  taxes.  Since  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  in  the  98th  Congress, 
similar  examples  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  625.  would  modify 
section  7806  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  that  covers  the  retroac- 
tive application  of  tax  law.  This 
change  would  prevent  the  IRS  from 
applying  to  the  detriment  of  a  taxpay- 
er any  administrative  or  Judicial  inter- 
pretation of  a  provision  in  the  tax  law 
or  regulations  made  subsequent  to  the 
time  that  the  taxpayer  had  relied  on 
that  provision  to  compute  his  or  her 
taxes.  My  bill  would  not  modify  the 
authority  of  the  IRS  to  dispute  re- 
turns that  relied  on  tax  instructions  in 
an  unreasonable  manner,  nor  would  it 
eliminate  the  authority  to  apply  tax 
law  changes  in  a  retroactive  manner.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  such  authority  is  warranted 
or  desirable.  For  Instance,  there  may 
be  cases  when  taxpayers  can  recover 
overpayments  of  taxes  through  retro- 
active remedies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
625.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
ways  to  reform  the  Tax  Code,  we 
should  also  look  for  ways  to  make  its 
implementation  fairer.  H.R.  625  would 
do  so. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  625 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to  disregard 
certain  retroactive  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial interpretations  of  such  Code 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CERTAIN  RETROACTIVE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND  JUDiaAL  IN-^RPRETA- 
TION8  OF  1954  CODE  MAY  BE  DISRE- 
GARDED. 

(a)  IN  General.— Section  7806  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatirig  to 
construction  of  title)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  respectively,  and  by  inscllng 
before  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)  Certain  Retroactive  Interpreta- 
tions May  Be  Disrcgaroed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title.  If- 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  treatment  of  any  tax 
item  has  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  as  of  the 
date  such  item  is  properly  taken  into  ac- 
count under  the  method  of  accounting  used 
by  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  filed  a  return  or  other 
wise  relied  on  such  reasonable  basis  with  re- 
spect to  such  item, 

the  taxpayer  may  disregard  any  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  Interpretation  announced 
after  such  date. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Acts  op  congress.— Nothing  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
Judicial  nr  administrative  interpretation  car- 
rying out  any  Act  of  Congress  which  applies 
retroactively  to  such  date. 


"(B)  Administrative  and  jtrDicuu.  inter- 
pretations.—For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)- 

"(i)  any  published  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  shall  be  treated  as  an  ad- 
ministrative interpretation,  and 

"(ii)  a  Judicial  Interpretation  may  be  disre- 
garded whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is  a 
party  In  the  case  decided. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Published  position.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  'published  po- 
sition' means— 

"(I)  any  regulation  or  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service, 

"(II)  any  Instruction  for  filing  a  return,  or 
other  publication,  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and 

"(III)  any  other  document  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  can  be  acquired 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(Ii)  Exceptions.— Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(I)  any  position  which  is  in  proposed 
form,  and 

"(II)  any  written  determination  which 
may  not  be  used  or  cited  as  precedent  under 
section  eil(KJK3). 

"(B)  Tax  item.— The  term  tax  Item' 
means  any  item  which  Is  required  to  be,  or 
may  be,  taken  into  account  In  determining 
any  liability  for  tax  under  this  title." 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  interpretations  an- 
nounced after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


H.R.  50  'PORT  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1985" 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

OP  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  99th  session  of 
Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  50,  the 
Port  Development  Act  of  1985.  This 
bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  every 
Member  of  the  Maryland  delegation. 
We  introduced  it  early  because  we  feel 
we've  waited  15  years  for  the  money  to 
dredge  our  harbor  and  we  didn't  want 
to  wait  another  day  in  our  efforts  to 
finally  get  this  project  approved.  The 
Port  Development  Act  of  1985  pro- 
vides a  imiform  basis  for  future  shar- 
ing between  the  Federal  Government 
and  deep-draft  commercial  ports  of 
the  costs  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining port  projects  and  providing 
necessary  port-related  services. 

In  1970,  Congress  authorized  a  50- 
foot  channel  for  the  Port  of  Balti- 
more. Fifteen  years  later,  our  port  and 
our  citizens  are  still  waiting  for  the 
first  bucket  of  deep  dredging.  We  must 
act,  and  we  must  act  now.  This  bill  will 
bring  Baltimore  closer  to  that  day 
when  we  can  compete  in  imports  and 
exports. 

Baltimore  is  one  example  of  the  na- 
tional need  for  this  legislation.  The 
national  interest  requires  the  promo- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  de- 
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velopment  of  a  viable  and  competitive 
domestic  marine  transportation 
system.  The  recent  technological  im- 
provements in  vessel  (instruction  and 
cargo  handling— with  the  objective  of 
increasing  productivity,  efficiency, 
energy  conservation,  and  marine 
transportation— are  reflected  in  the 
use  of  larger,  deeper  draft  vessels.  It, 
therefore,  is  necessary  for  increased 
capital  investments  and  operating  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  ports  for  naviga- 
tion improvements,  the  expansion  of 
port  facilities,  and  the  extension  of 
necessary  port-related  services. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
act  to  save  the  ports  of  this  Nation.  If 
we  are  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  market,  we  must  act  now.  The 
Port  of  Baltimore  knows  all  too  well 
the  price  of  congressional  inaction. 
The  Port  Development  Act  1985  ad- 
dresses the  real  need  for  port  develop- 
ment. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort.* 


MILITARY  APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
across  this  land  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  among  us  who  serve 
their  country  in  time  of  war  and 
peace.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  to  an  event  In  the  40th  Congres- 
sional District  on  February  9,  1985. 

This  special  occasion  is  known  as 
Military  Appreciation  Day,  and  the 
citizens  of  my  district  in  Orange 
County,  CA,  have  banded  together  to 
honor  a  number  of  outstanding  young 
men  and  women  who  have  served  their 
country  well  in  peacetime  and  several 
others  who  have  received  the  Nation's 
highest  honor  for  wartime  service,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Honored  at  this  event  will  be  the 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  Marine  of  the 
Year,  Coast  Guardsman  of  the  Year, 
and  Airman  of  the  Year.  At  least  four 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  wUl 
be  present  for  recognition  of  their  self- 
less service  in  wartime. 

The  Newport  Harbor  Post  No.  291  of 
the  American  Legion  is  responsible  for 
this  superb  civic  effort  for  our  veter- 
ans and  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
Elected  public  officials  throughout 
Orange  County  are  Joining  me  In  this 
salute  to  our  men  and  women,  plus 
top-rank  commanders  of  military  imlts 
which  are  based  in  the  area  in  and 
around  the  40th  District. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  has  spent 
cotintless  hours  visiting  military  in- 
stallations at  home  and  around  the 
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world,  talking  to  our  people  in  uni- 
form, I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration  for  those  who  have  chosen 
to  serve  their  country  in  our  Nation's 
armed  services. 

I  salute  Newport  Beach  American 
Legion  Post  No.  291  for  its  efforts  in 
bringing  our  Nation's  service  men  and 
women  and  our  past  heros  together  on 
February  9.« 


LONG  BEACH  CITY  COUNCILMAN 
JAMES  H.  WILSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
UJ3.  Congress  is  only  one  of  many 
elected  bodies  in  this  coimtry  that  is 
beginning  a  new  legislative  year  this 
month,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  a  member  of  one  of  those  other 
legislative  bodies.  Long  Beach  City 
Councilman  James  H.  Wilson.  He  will 
be  57  years  old  on  January  30  and  is 
beginning  his  15th  year  of  continuous 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach, 
including  two  terms  in  the  demanding 
position  of  vi(%  mayor. 

Jim  Wilson  was  first  elected  to  the 
city  council  in  1970  to  serve  the  re- 
maining 2  years  of  a  retiring  council- 
man's term,  and  was  reelected  in  1972 
to  a  full  4-year  term.  He  was  subse- 
quently reelected  to  the  coimcU  in 
1976  and  in  1980,  and  served  with  such 
distinction  that,  in  this  last  election, 
he  received  an  overwhelming  mandate 
to  continue  representing  the  residents 
of  the  sixth  coimcilmanlc  district  for 
another  4  years. 

Jim  is  an  exceptionally  c^nible 
spokesman  for  the  people  of  Long 
Beach,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
see  him  in  Washington.  Whether  it  be 
an  airport  noise  problem,  more  Feder- 
al funding  for  low-in(x>me  housing, 
medical  needs  of  the  elderly,  or  any 
other  issue  involving  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  his  is  always  well  pre- 
pared, forceful  in  his  presentation, 
and  makes  his  points  clearly  and  con- 
cisely. 

Councilman  Wilson  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Long  Beach  for  40  years  and 
has  been  one  of  oiu*  community's  most 
active  citizens  in  both  local  and  na- 
tional organizations.  He  is  actively  in- 
volved in  both  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments  and  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regional  Councils.  On  the 
1(M»1  level,  he  has  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  United 
Way,  NAACP,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  the  black  studies  department  at 
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California  State   University   at   Long 
Beach. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
a  very  happy  birthday,  and  all  the  best 
in  the  years  ahead  to  him,  his  wife 
Audry,  their  children  Cynthia  and 
Ronnie,  and  their  four  grandchil- 
dren.* 


EXEMPT  AGRICULTURAL  VEHI- 
CLES PROM  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION ACT  OP  1984 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

or  M ississim 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSSirr ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Spealter. 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  exempt  agricultural  vehi- 
cles from  the  burdensome  and  unnec- 
essary paperworiL  that  the  E>eficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  now  requires. 
While  I  applaud  reasonable  legislative 
efforts  that  are  made  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  close  certain  unfair  loop- 
holes that  now  exist  in  our  tax  laws.  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  record  keeping  requirements 
for  our  farmers  is  the  answers.  This 
IRS  regulation  was  printed  in  the  Oc- 
tober 24,  1984.  Federal  Register. 

For  example,  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  regvilation  requires  each  user  of 
a  farm  vehicle,  such  as  a  pick-up  truck, 
to  keep  an  excessively  detailed  log,  or 
other  similar  record  for  each  use  of 
that  vehicle.  Farmers  need  less  paper- 
work not  more,  their  main  interests 
should  be  focused  on  crop  production 
not  on  needless  and  detailed  record- 
keeping and  filing. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Jamis 
Abdnor  has  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation similar  to  mine,  and  I  support 
his  efforts  to  eliminate  this  unneces- 
sary regulatory  requirement  that  has 
been  imposed  on  our  farmers. 

I  believe  in  proper  accounting  for 
farm  business  purposes  but  this  new 
regulation  is  inefficient,  time  consum- 
ing, and  burdensome  to  those  hard 
working  men  and  women  on  our  Na- 
tion's farms.  Therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  which  will  exempt  any  ve- 
hicle primarily  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses from  this  new  IRS  regulation.* 
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by  George  began  a  long  tradition  of 
service  to  our  Nation  in  both  peace- 
time and  war.  Mules  have  served  us  in 
agriculture,  mining,  transportation, 
and  other  endeavors. 

Since  mules  have  been  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  building  of  this 
country  of  ours,  we  shouldn't  let  this 
historic  bicentennial  go  by.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 26,  1985.  as  'Mule  Appreciation 
Day."  Please  Join  in  recognizing  the 
contributions  of  these  strong  and 
sturdy  denizens  of  our  land  by  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution.* 


MULE  APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OP  I'KMnCSSKS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElTTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speakor,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  the  American  mule  will  be 
200  years  old. 

That's  right.  George  Washington, 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  started  the 
whole  thing  himself  when  he  received 
two  full-blooded  jacks  from  King 
Charles  III  of  Spain.  The  mules  bred 
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year's  tax  bill  immediately,  and  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  return 
the  Tax  Code  to  its  original  status 
with  respect  to  the  mixed  business  and 
personal  use  of  business-owned  proper 
ty.  I  urge  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  give  this  matter  prompt 
and  favorable  attention.* 
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REPEAL  OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
RECORDS  PROVISION  OP  1984 
TAX  LAW 


HON.  W.G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP  NORTH  CASOLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  numer- 
ous provisions  of  the  1984  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  were  not  considered  in  the 
House  when  tax  legislation  was  debat- 
ed but  were  added  by  the  Senate  and 
adopted  later  by  the  conference.  In  a 
bill  so  voluminous  as  this,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  onerous  requirements 
slipped  through  without  adequate  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  Members  as 
to  their  impact. 

One  provision  which  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  sure  elsewhere  across  the 
Nation,  is  the  requirement  for  on-the- 
spot  records  to  be  kept  on  the  use  of 
mixed-use  property  such  as  vehicles. 
While  I  have  no  specific  quarrel  with 
the  requirement  that  business  use  of 
automobiles,  and  so  forth,  constitute 
50  percent  or  more  for  business  pur- 
poses in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  tax  deductions,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  intended  the 
extremely  burdensome  paperwork  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  section  of 
the  new  tax  law  which  mandates  con- 
temporaneous record  keeping. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  simplify  the 
Tax  Code  and  to  make  compliance  less 
costly  for  small  businesses  and  fiu-m- 
ers.  Yet  this  provision  places  the 
greatest  burden  on  this  group  and  will 
require  many  of  them  to  add  new  per- 
sonnel to  keep  these  records.  Farmers 
who  employ  unskilled  labor  will  be 
particularly  burdoied.  Many  of  these 
employees  drive  pickup  trucks  associ- 
ated with  the  farming  operations:  yet 
many  of  them  are  not  able  to  keep  the 
required  records  adequately.  Many 
business  operations  make  it  absolutely 
essential  for  their  service  personnel  to 
be  on  call  and  thus  these  employees 
must  have  access  to  the  company  vehi- 
cles at  aU  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  repeal  this  section  of  last 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  RXW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  WORTLEJY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  time  to  participate  in  the 
congressional  call  to  conscience  on 
behalf  of  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  time 
for  solidarity.  A  time  to  let  Soviet 
Jews  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten. 

Since  the  late  1970's.  there  has  been 
a  virtual  cutoff  of  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration. At  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  anti-Se- 
mitic propaganda.  Jewish  cultural, 
educational,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities have  lessened.  Soviet  authorities 
interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  mall.  If 
the  Soviets  refuse  to  abide  by  the  pre- 
cepts on  human  rights  laid  down  in 
the  Helsinki  accords  for  their  Jewish 
citizens,  they  will  refuse  to  honor  the 
basic  human  rights  of  their  other  citi- 
zens. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  the  same 
message  for  those  struggling  for 
human  rights  everywhere  but  particu- 
larly for  those  struggling  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  are  not  forgotten 
and  you  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  the  past  several  years,  cynics 
have  said  that  congressional  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  to  improve  their  human 
rights  record  is  meaningless.  I  dis- 
agree. 

Members  of  Congress,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  must 
not  let  the  Soviets'  human  rights  vio- 
lations to  go  unnoticed.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  call  the  world's  attention 
to  Soviet  violations  of  international 
agreements  it  purports  to  subscribe. 

As  Federal  legislators  our  voices  will 
be  heard.  We  can  call  attention  to  the 
real  heroes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
refusenlks  and  prisoners  of  conscience 
who  have  paid  such  a  great  price  for 
what  we  in  the  United  States  take  for 
granted. 

The  names  of  Shcharanaky,  Nudel. 
Slepak,  and  Lemer  will  be  remem- 
bered for  good,  long  after  those  of 
their  oppressors  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion; 40  years  ago,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt said: 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live 
alone,  at  peace:  that  our  own  well-being  Is 
dependent  on  the  well-being  of  other  na- 
tions, far  away.  We  have  learned  that  we 
must  live  u  men,  and  not  aa  ostriches,  nor 


as  dogs  In  the  manger.  We  have  learned  to 
be  citizens  of  the  world,  members  of  the 
human  community. 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  well. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  learns  that 
lesson,  human  rights  will  be  assured.* 


CABRILLO  CIVIC  CLUBS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Ca- 
brillo  Civic  Clubs  of  California  and  the 
contributions  which  the  club  has  made 
to  communities  throughout  the  State. 

The  Cabrillo  Club  is  an  important 
club  to  Portuguese-Americans.  Not 
only  does  it  enable  the  Portuguese- 
American  to  understand  his  heritage 
and  be  proud  of  it,  but  it  also  encour- 
ages the  Portuguese-.\merican  to 
become  actively  Involved  in  his  com- 
munity and  local  organizations.  The 
club  as  a  whole  has  been  responsible 
for  donating  many  hours  of  service  to 
local  hospitals  and  community  pro- 
grams as  well  as  raising  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Cancer 
Society,  Heart  Fund,  Polio  Founda- 
tion, and  many  other  worthy  causes. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Cabrillo 
Club  had  been  to  promote  better  edu- 
cation among  the  youth  by  establish- 
ing a  college  scholarship  fimd.  Stu- 
dents of  Portuguese  descent  with  out- 
standing academic  qualifications  and 
who  otherwise  cannot  afford  to  attend 
college  are  awarded  scholarships. 

The  Cabrillo  Club  has  served  to  be 
an  important  organization  for  Portu- 
guese-Americans. Not  only  has  it  pro- 
vided a  link  to  their  past,  but  it  has 
encouraged  them  to  be  an  active  part 
of  the  future.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  membership  of  the  Cabrillo 
Club  for  50  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYLE  HALL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CAIXPORN  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  close  friend  and  a 
valuable  member  of  our  community, 
Mr.  Lyle  Hall.  From  his  appointment 
to  the  Los  Angeles  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  1962  to  the  present,  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  consum- 
mate professionalism  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  duty. 

In  1971  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
Firefighters  Negotiating  Team  where 
he  established  the  first  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  UFLAC.  In  1973 
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he  was  again  appointed  to  the  negoti- 
ating team.  In  1974  he  was  elected  to 
the  UFLAC  executive  board.  In  1976 
he  was  apix>inted  State  representative 
for  the  International  Association  of 
Firefighters. 

Aside  from  his  dedication  to  his  pro- 
fession and  his  professional  associa- 
tion, his  career  has  been  marked  by  in- 
stances of  exceptional  bravery.  He  has 
been  awarded  both  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Medal  of  Valor  and  the  Califor- 
nia State  Firemen's  Association  Award 
of  Valor. 

It  is  oiu*  loss  that  he  has  chosen  not 
to  nm  for  reelection  this  year,  but  we 
take  heart  in  knowing  that  his  coun- 
sel, his  wisdom,  and  his  experience  is 
always  available  to  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  Los  Angeles.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VAN  DER  AA  BUS 
LINES,  INC. 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  ILUHOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  a 
company  in  my  congressional  district 
that  is  celebrating  60  years  in  the 
school  transportation  business  on  Jan- 
uary 19  this  year.  Their  success  dem- 
onstrates what  is  possible  in  our  coun- 
try with  hard  work  and  good  service. 

Van  Der  Aa  Bus  Lines,  Inc.,  was 
started  in  1925  by  Mike  Van  Der  Aa 
with  one  school  bus;  expanded  to  a 
three-bus  operation  by  1940  and  a 
seven-bus  operation  by  1950.  In  1960, 
the  company  had  grown  to  a  15-bus 
operation  serving  12  schools.  The  com- 
pany made  its  first  acquisition  of  an- 
other bus  company  in  1962  with  the 
purchase  of  DuPage  Motor  Coach, 
Inc.,  and  has  since  acquired  six  addi- 
tional companies.  John  G.  Van  Der  Aa 
became  a  partner  in  the  business  in 
1962  and  his  brother,  Terry,  In  1973. 
John  and  Terry  purchased  the  entire 
bus  operation  in  1973,  and  at  this  time 
Mike  and  Kate  Van  Der  Aa  retired. 

The  orginal  Van  Der  Aa  Bros,  school 
coach  business  has  expanded  from  a 
family-operated,  one-bus  company  In 
1925  to  a  multicompany  organization 
with  1,000  buses  and  over  1,100  em- 
ployees. I  know  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  commending  this  fine  com- 
pany on  the  occasion  of  their  60th  an- 
niversary.* 


MAJ.  GEN.  CARL  D.  WALLACE,  10 
YEARS  AS  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  HIU  BONER 


OP 
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*  Mr.    BONER    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  State  of  Tennessee 
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is  proud  to  acknowledge  the  making  of 
Volunteer  State  history.  Maj.  Gen. 
Carl  D.  Wallace,  State  adjutant  gener- 
al of  the  Tennessee  National  Guard, 
has  served  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
10  years,  longer  than  any  other  adju- 
tant general. 

He  celebrated  that  honor  on 
Wednesday,  January  16, 1985. 

Bom  in  Stewart  County.  TN,  Carl  D. 
Wallace  attended  Austin  Peay  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  from  1950  to  1954  and  served  in 
Korea  with  the  45th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. He  began  his  National  Guard 
service  in  1955,  commanded  several 
units  and  was  the  Guard's  Command 
Information  Officer  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  adjutant  general  in  1975. 
He  was  appointed  again  by  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander  in  1979  and  1983. 

A  career  journalist.  Major  General 
Wallace  is  on  military  leave  as  editor 
of  the  Lebanon  Democrat  in  Lebanon. 
TN. 

He  leads  more  than  18.000  full-time 
and  volunteer  citizen-soldiers  and 
oversees  a  budget  of  more  than  $200 
million  as  he  administers  the  Air 
Guard.  Army  Guard,  Bureau  of  War 
Records,  and  the  Tennessee  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency. 

Known  for  his  outgoing  personality 
and  award  winning  smile.  General 
Wallace  is  recognized  statewide  for  the 
outstanding  job  and  leadership  in 
keeping  Tennessee's  first  line  of  re- 
serve fit  and  able  and  ready  to  respond 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

His  abilities  aren't  just  known 
within  the  State's  boundaries.  &Aajor 
General  Wallace  has  also  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  Award,  one  of  the 
highest  that  can  be  presented  during 
peacetime. 

It  was  presented  by  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
P.  Graham,  commander  of  the  2d  U.S. 
Army. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congression- 
al District  of  Tennessee  applaud  Gen- 
eral Wallace  for  his  service  and  dedica- 
tion and  wish  him  only  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come.* 


JOHN  F.  HENNING,  CALIFORNIA 
LABOR  LEADER,  HONORED 


HON.  MERVYN  DYMALLY 

OPCAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  a  man  who  through 
many  long  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  laborers  in  California  has  earned 
their  enduring  respect,  admiration  and 
love.  That  man  is  John  F.  Henning. 
Before  some  memt)ers  of  this  great 
body  were  bom,  John  Henning  was  al- 
ready at  work  bringing  fair  treatment 
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and  decent  pay  to  the  laborers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Way  back  in  1949.  John 
became  research  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  LAbor, 
AFL-CIO.  At  the  same  time  he  served 
as  administration  assistant  to  Neil 
Haggerty.  then  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  California  AFL-CIO. 

Those  first  10  years  he  spent  in  or- 
ganized labor  were  anything  but  unno- 
ticed. His  work  earned  him  such 
regard  that  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  In  1959— a  post  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself.  His 
expertise  was  so  highly  regarded  in 
fact  that  in  1962  he  was  asked  to 
assume  the  coveted  post  of  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor.  For  6  years  he 
served  with  honor  in  that  position. 

He  worked  so  well  with  disparate 
groups  and  was  so  adept  at  reconciling 
differences  that  his  natural  diplomatic 
tendencies  became  obvious  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  made  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  New  2tealand.  Clearly,  though. 
John  Henning's  first  love  was  and  is 
the  American  worker.  In  1970  John 
surrendered  his  ambassadorship  to 
become  executive  secretary-treasurer 
of   the   California  Labor  Federation, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AFL-CIO.  California  and  California 
workers  have  been  the  better  for 
John's  decision  to  return  to  their  serv- 
ice. For  15  years  now  John  Henning's 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  orga- 
nized labor.  As  the  executive  officer  of 
a  labor  organization  boasting  almost  2 
million  of  California's  workers  as 
members,  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  John  has  played  a  key  role  in 
seeing  that  California  laborers  receive 
their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  of  a 
SUte  which  would  be  the  10th  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world  were  it 
to  exist  independently  of  the  United 
States. 

John  represents  the  best  America 
has  to  offer.  He  has  given  of  himself 
in  every  way  imaginable:  As  an  advo- 
cate for  laborers,  as  a  civil  servant  and 
as  an  official  representative  of  our 
Nation.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
to  my  colleagues  that  John  has  not 
been  content  with  the  activities  of 
what  might  be  called  his  working  life. 
He  has  sought  to  lend  his  talents  to 
the  shaping  of  young  minds  by  serving 
in  his  spare  time  in  some  very  impor- 
tant leadership  roles  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Most  prominently,  perhaps,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
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gents  of  the  University  of  California— 
which  I  regard  as  the  premiere  public 
institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States— since  1977.  He  has  also 
had  a  long  and  warm  relationship  with 
his  own  alma  mater.  St.  Mary's  Col 
lege  in  Moraga.  CA.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  that  institution's  alumni 
association  and  has  been  a  member  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  A  grateful  St. 
Mary's  recognized  his  contributions  to 
the  institution  with  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree,  one  of  several 
he  has  received.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
Lone  Mountain  College  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  John  Hen- 
ning's life  of  spectacular  achievement 
is  to  be  honored  by  those  to  whom  he 
has  given  so  much.  This  year,  the 
Third  Annual  California  Laborer's 
Salute  Dinner  will  be  a  tribute  to  John 
F.  Henning.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor 
to  Join  the  AFL-CIO  in  their  tribute 
to  one  of  this  Nation's  outstanding 
citizens.  John,  thank  God  you  were 
bom  a  Calif  omian.« 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  ofder  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Natcher]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 
January  23,  19SS. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Natchtr  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  Thursday.  January  24.  1985. 

Thomas  P.  ONmll,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 
Rev.     Charles    Mallon,     permanent 
deacon.  Holy  Family  Church,  Mitch- 
ellville,    MD,    offered    the    following 
prayer: 


Father,  predispose  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
Nation.  Help  us  to  order  our  priorities 
to  meet  these  urgent  needs.  Allow  the 
heartfelt  prayers  of  the  Nation,  of- 
fered to  You  on  our  behalf,  to  find  in 
us  a  responsive  force  eager  to  do  Your 
will. 

We  acknowledge  that  all  authority 
comes  from  You.  And  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  shared  participation 
You  have  extended  to  us.  Grant  that 
You  will  find  us  worthy  servants  now 
and  forever. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 


Pursuant   to   clause    1. 
Journal  stands  approved. 


rule   I.   the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vldlns  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  28.  1985 

Mr.  BiAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOTICE 


To  Members  of  Congress  and  congressional  offices: 

Beginning  ¥«th  the  9Wh  Congress,  the  biweekly,  greenbound  edition  of  the  Congressional  Record  will  no 
longer  be  published. 

A  newly-installed  automated  binding  system  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  now  provides  a  daily  edition 
of  the  Record  with  an  adhesive  cover.  This  product  not  only  has  a  longer  shelf  We.  but  also  has  Identifying 
information  printed  on  its  spine  for  easier  reference  use.  The  biweekly,  greenbound  editkxi  of  the  Record 
provides  no  additional  information  or  other  features  that  cannot  be  found  In  the  daily  edition.  As  such,  its 
publication  is  now  a  needless  duplication  of  effort  EHminatton  of  the  biweekly  edition  will  save  the  Congress 
approximately  $250,000  in  annual  productk>n  and  distrt)utk>n  coats. 

Members  who  maintain  the  Congressional  Record  for  offtee  reference  are  advised  to  save  copies  of  the 
daily  edition. 

Later  in  the  99th  Congress,  two  alternative  formats  of  the  Record  will  be  offered  to  congresstonal  users:  (1 )  an 
on-line  electronic  version,  along  with  the  Congressional  Record  Index,  offered  through  regular  Mogresskxial 
computer  services;  and  (2)  a  microfiche  verston  of  the  datty  edHion,  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Offwe. 


By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


FRANK  ANNUNZIO.  Chairman. 


D  This  symbol  reprweots  th*  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  •bullet-  symbol  identifies  ttatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  MEMBERS  OF  FUNER- 
AL  COMMITTEE   OF   THE   LATE 

HONORABLE  GILUS  W.  LONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  on 
Wednesday,  January  23.  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  29  and  the 
order  of  the  House  of  January  22. 
1985,  the  Spealcer  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fimeral  committee  of  the 
late  Gillis  W.  Long  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Mr.  Breaux  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts: 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington: 

Mrs.  BocGs  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Moore  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  HucKABY  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  Livingston  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  Taozin  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Roemer  of  Louisiana: 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida: 

Mr.  RoYBAL  of  California; 

Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas; 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Bevill  of  Alabama: 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas: 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York; 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  of  Massachusetts: 

Mr.  Stark  of  California: 

Mr.  Bedell  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Derrick  of  South  Carolina: 

Mr.  Hepner  of  North  Carolina: 

Mr.  MiNETA  of  California: 

Mr.  Wirth  of  Colorado: 

Mr.  LuNDiNE  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Flippo  of  Alabama: 

Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Glickman  of  Kansas; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Walgren  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Watkins  of  Oklahoma: 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

Mr.  CoELHO  of  California; 

Mr.  Frost  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Sabo  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  ScHUMEK  of  New  York; 

Mr.  HoYER  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Durbin  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Levine  of  California; 

Mr.  MacKay  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia; 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia: 
Mr.  SisisKY  of  Virginia: 
Mr.  Slattery  of  Kansas: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 


Mrs.  BuBTON  of  California: 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois:  and 
Mr.  Faoiitroy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  20  U.S.C.  42 
and  43.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  MiNETA  of  California; 

Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WASMINCTOIf,  DC, 
January  23.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representative*. 
Washington.  DC. 

E>KAB  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  Wednesday.  January  23.  1985  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BEMJAMIN  J.  OUTHXIB. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  Introduced  the  Civil  Rights  Res- 
toration Act  of  1985. 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  reverse 
the  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Grove  City  case. 
This  passed  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly in  the  last  session  and  failed  in  the 
Senate  because  of  a  filibuster.  The 
same  bill  will  be  introduced  today  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  simpler  bill.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  that  Federal  money  shall 
not  be  used  for  discrimination  against 
the  aged,  against  the  disabled,  against 
minorities,  or  against  anybody  else; 
that  if  you  want  to  accept  Federal 
fimds.  an  institution  or  a  State  or  a 
city,  you  do  not  have  to  accept  them, 
but  if  you  accept  them,  you  better  not 
discriminate,  because  this  law  says  you 
cannot  do  it. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL   REPORT   OP   NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR   DE- 
MOCRACY-MESSAGE FROM 
THE        PRESIDENT        OP       THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  January  24,  1985.) 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORATION 
ACT  OP  1985 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  today  a  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  28,  1985,  TO  WEDNES- 
DAY. JANUARY  30.  1985.  AND 
HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Monday  next, 
it  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  EACH  STATE  REGULATE  ITS 
OWN  SPEED  UMIT 

(Mr.  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974, 
Congress  temporarily  abandoned 
States  rights  and  passed  legislation 
creating  a  national  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour.  That  legislation  later 
t>ecame  permanent. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  \>een 
much  debate  on  keeping  the  55  miles 
per  hour  shackles  on  the  States.  Most 
recently,  in  a  National  Research  Coun- 
cil study,  it  was  suggested  that  speed 
limits  could  safely  be  raised  on  some 
rural  interstate  highways. 

What  the  council  is  saying  is  that 
driving  conditions  across  the  Nation 
vary,  so  why  can't  speed  limits  vary? 
The  absurdity  of  the  law  struck  me  on 
a  trip  from  Washington  to  Utah  across 
the  long  stretches  of  roads  through 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  I  had  my 
cruise  control  set.  and  about  the  only 
form  of  life  I  saw  was  an  occasional 
Jackrabbit.  But  there  I  was  dawdling 
along  in  a  car  designed  to  go  much 
faster  and  on  a  road  designed  to  ac- 


commodate faster  cars.  However,  if  my 
cruise  control  had  l)een  set  at  61.  I 
could  he  cited  for  a  traffic  violation. 
Why  are  we  making  dishonest  citizens 
out  of  everyone?  Why  does  the  sup- 
port for  the  double  nickel  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  disappear  when 
we  take  to  the  highways? 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  advocating, 
nor  do  I  have  the  right  to  advocate, 
the  repeal  of  the  55-mile-per-hour 
limit.  Being  a  States  rights  issue,  that 
is  something  that  each  State  must 
decide.  Those  who  argue  that  this 
measure  would  be  unsafe  on  the 
crowded  eastern  highways  fail  to  real- 
ize that  they  would  be  the  ones 
making  the  decision.  And  that's  exact- 
ly my  point.  It's  time  to  cut  the  strings 
the  Federal  Government  has  on  our 
States  and  put  the  power  back  where 
it  belongs— with  our  States,  as  it 
should  be.  It's  time  to  let  each  State 
regulate  its  own  speed  limit.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  would  do  just  that. 
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THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORA-nON  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985  was  Introduced.  It  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  has 
bipartisan  support  and  simply  re- 
dresses the  civil  rights  reverses  that 
this  country  has  undertaken  since 
1964. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  and  set  an  example  in  eradi- 
cating discrimination  in  this  country. 
This  legislation  simply  clarifies  title  6 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  9 
of  the  Educational  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975. 

The  message  is  very  simple  in  this 
legislation.  It  says  that  "if  you  are 
going  to  discriminate,  don't  do  it  with 
taxpayers'  money." 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation  that  has  been  fostered  by 
our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins!  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  press  release  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus,  dated  January 
24.  1985,  as  follows: 
Chairman     Bill     Richardson     Calls     on 

Others  To   Support  the   Civil   Rights 

Restoration  Act  or  1985 

"The  Federal  Government  must  take  the 
lead  and  set  an  example  in  eradicating  dis- 
crimination in  this  country,"  stated  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Richardson.  (D-NM)  and 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus.   'That  is  why  1  am  joining  my  col- 


leagues today  from  the  Women's  Caucus 
and  the  Black  Caucus  in  urging  bipartisan 
support  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act 
of  1985." 

"It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congrew  to 
define  the  scope  of  coverage  in  this  restora- 
tion of  four  major  civil  rights  statutes.  This 
legislation  clarifies  Title  VI  of  the  Ovll 
RighU  Act  of  1964.  Title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  197Z,  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975."  added  Richard- 
son. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  public 
wants  to  work  individually  and  collectively 
to  remove  all  vestiges  of  diacrlminatlon 
from  our  society."  he  said.  "But  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  we,  as  a  society,  need  a 
strong  legal  code  with  enforcement  capabil- 
ity." 

"Last  year,  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus  voted  overwhelming 
in  support  of  this  concept,  only  to  see  the 
legislation  held  up  in  the  Senate  by  last 
minute  maneuvering.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
year  we  can  move  quickly  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation into  law." 

The  Civil  Rights  RcsToaAnoN  Act  op  1965 

This  year's  bill  seeks  the  same  result  we 
sought  to  achieve  in  1984— the  restoration 
of  four  major  civil  righU  statutes— Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  TiUe  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Section 
504  of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973.  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975— to  the 
broad  scope  of  coverage  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Grove  City  CoUege  v.  BeO,  104  Sup. 
Ct.  1211  unduly  narrowed. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  each  of  the  four  laws 
is  amended— and  they  are  ammdrd  in  exact- 
ly the  same  way.  However,  in  order  to 
answer  the  criticism  that  S.  2S68  was  too 
complex,  and.  therefore,  unclear,  we  have 
taken  a  different  approach  this  jrear. 

The  definition  of  the  term  recipient, 
which  was  the  core  of  S.  2S68  and  was  used 
in  lieu  of  the  term  "program  or  activity"  is 
not  included  in  this  year's  bilL  Instead  the 
term  "program  or  activity"  (the  phrase  nar- 
rowly interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Grove  City)  is  retained  and  a  definition  of 
that  term  Is  added  to  each  of  the  four  laws. 

Our  definition  of  "program  w  activity"  is 
simple  and  clear.  It  sets  out  three  Important 
standards  for  determining  coverage  under 
these  laws  which  are  coasistent  with  the 
prior  coverage: 

1.  When  a  state  or  local  government 
agency  or  department  recelvet  federal 
funds,  the  entire  agency  or  department  is 
covered. 

2.  When  a  imlveralty.  higher  education 
system,  local  education  agency,  or  other  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  acbool  system  re- 
ceives federal  funds,  the  entire  entity  is  cov- 
ered. 

3.  When  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  private  organization  recelvet  federal 
funds,  the  entire  entity  Is  covered. 

The  same  institution-wide  prlndples  used 
to  determine  coverage  for  the  state  and 
local  government.  educatJonal  Institution 
and  corporate  categories  will  also  be  used  to 
determine  coverage  for  any  entity  which 
does  not  fit  one  of  these  three  categortea 

The  bill  will  also  make  clear  that  when  a 
state  or  local  government  receives  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  dlstrltHiUon  to  agen- 
cies, only  that  unit  (e.g.  the  Governor's 
office)  to  which  the  funds  were  extended, 
and  those  agencies  that  actually  receive 
funds,  would  be  covered. 

The  bill  also  includes  last  year's  amend- 
ment to  the  enforcement  sections  of  the 


four  statutes  which  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  pinpointed  fund  termination 
remedy  Is  retained. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  3.  1985.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  in  my  office  and 
missed  two  roUcall  votes. 

Had  I  been  present  for  roUcall  No.  5, 
I  would  have  voted  "nay."  Had  I  been 
present  for  rollcall  No.  6, 1  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  appear  in 
the  permanent  Congressional 
Record. 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERDREICH  CALLS  FOR 
RECORDKEEPING  REPEAL 

(Mr.  EIRDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over- 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  a  major  reason  for  a  decline 
in  productivity  and  innovation  by  busi- 
nesses in  Jefferson  County,  AL,  and 
across  the  Nation.  The  new  IRS  regu- 
lation requiring  taxpayers  to  keep  ex- 
tensive records  of  the  use  of  private 
vehicles  for  business  purposes  is  just 
another  example  of  Government 
policy  that  works  to  discourage,  rather 
than  encourage,  expansion  and  in- 
creased production  by  business. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
businessmen  and  women  across  Jeffer- 
son County  expressing  their  outrage 
at  this  increase  in  business  regtilation. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  which 
I  opposed,  added  this  new  paperwork 
requirement.  This  new  redtape  man- 
date is  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
burden  on  businesses  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
House  that  would  repeal  these  provi- 
sions In  the  tax  bill  and  return  to  the 
eligibility  criteria  before  1984,  requir- 
ing only  that  the  taxpayer  maintain 
adequate  records  or  have  other  suffi- 
cient evidence  corroborating  his  own 
statement  of  vehicle  use. 

Government  policy  should  be  about 
the  business  of  promoting  growth  and 
productivity,  not  paperwork  and  regu- 
lation. This  IRS  regulation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Government  overkill.  Its 
repeal  will  allow  business  in  Jefferson 
County  and  the  Nation  to  concentrate 
on  producing  jobs  and  economic  activi- 
ty, rather  than  increased  recordkeep- 
ing. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  ARMS 
CONTROL  RESOLUTION 


(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  in  his  inspiring  inau- 
gural address,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  rid  the  world  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  and 
create  a  security  shield— a  star  shield- 
over  the  Earth,  a  shield  that  will  not 
kill  people  but  destroy  weapons  and 
help  denuclearize  the  world's  arsenals. 

These  goals  will  be  realized  only  if 
the  Nation  unites  behind  our  Presi- 
dent in  the  forthcoming  arms  control 
talks. 

So  today,  I,  together  with  a  biparti- 
san group  of  colleagues,  have  intro- 
duced Concurrent  Resolution  35  voic- 
ing strong  congressional  support  for 
the  Presidents  commitment  to  achieve 
deep,  lasting  cuts  in  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  a  star  shield— a 
phased-in  buildup  of  nonnuclear  stra- 
tegic defense  systems. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  inaugu- 
ral: 

We  se«k  another  way— a  far  better  way. 
For  the  sake  of  every  child  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe,  we  seek,  one  day.  total  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Please  join  us  in  this  historic  effort. 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  MARCH  FOR 
UFE 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  I  participated  in  the 
12th  annual  march  for  life  held  in  this 
city.  Over  71,500  people  marched  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  national  at- 
tention to  the  terrible  tragedy  of  abor- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  most  of  our  national  lead- 
ers are  out  of  touch  with  the  people 
on  this  vital  issue.  Because  of  well  or- 
ganized lobbying  activities  by  proabor- 
tion  groups.  Congress  has  shielded 
itself  from  the  horrible  reality  of  alwr- 
tion.  These  proatwrtion  groups  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  71,500  citizens 
brave  frigid  weather  to  march  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  think  we  as  leaders  of  this 
free  country  should  get  a  clear  signal. 
Abortion  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  millions  of  unborn  children. 


WHAT  EVER  BECAME  OF 
REAGANOMICS? 
(Mr.  McETWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.    McEWEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
final  report  card  on  Reaganomics  is  in. 


and  as  the  Washington  Post  reported, 
the  "U.S.  economy  stages  its  best  year 
since  1951."  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  has  given  Reagan- 
omics straight  A's  for  Jobs,  inflation, 
interest  rates,  and  economic  growth. 

The  American  economy  has  created 
more  Jobs  in  the  past  15  months  than 
have  t>een  created  in  all  of  Euroi}e  in 
the  past  15  years.  Inflation  is  at  its 
lowest  level  since  the  1960's.  Interest 
rates  are  half  what  they  were  4  short 
years  ago  and  going  lower;  $1.54  gaso- 
line and  long  lines  have  been  replaced 
by  99-cent  gasoline  at  24-hour  service 
stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  compassion  is  getting  a 
grip  on  the  inflation  that  was  robbing 
our  Nation's  poor  and  elderly.  Com- 
passion is  an  economy  creating  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Low  inflation,  declining  interest 
rates,  more  new  Jobs,  increasing  real 
net  income,  and  growth  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—that is  fairness,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  That  is 
Reaganomics,  and  now  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  story. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  be  more  pleased  that  the 
first  bill  I  am  introducing  with  others 
as  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor  is 
the  bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

I  am  even  more  proud  as  a  Vermont- 
er,  for  Vermont  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field  over  the  centuries.  Vermont 
was  the  first  State  to  do  away  with 
slavery.  It  was  the  first  State  to  put  in 
women's  suffrage.  It  was  the  first 
State  to  pass  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. These  are  among  many  of  its 
"firsts." 

I  am  also  pleased  because  my  grand- 
mother was  an  activist  on  women's 
issues  back  at  the  time  when  women's 
suffrage  was  passed. 

I  believe  it  is  virtually  important 
that  we  give  this  bill  a  strong  push 
early  in  this  session.  It  is  a  bill  that 
should  be  passed  expeditiously,  with- 
out fanfare  or  controversy.  It  plows  no 
new  ground.  It  only  restores  rights 
previously  granted  by  Congress  and  re- 
voked by  an  overly  narrow  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  know  from  last  year's  experience 
that  legislation  to  restore  those  civil 
rights  will  only  be  passed  if  there  is  an 
active  effort  every  step  of  the  way  by 
a  broad  coalition  of  supporters  in  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  have  such  a  coalition, 
and  it  is  well  represented  In  this  room. 

Last  year  I  remarked  that  Congress 
will  not  have  great  cause  to  congratu- 
late itself  if  the  legislation  is  passed 
but  will  have  cause  for  deep  embar- 


rassment if  we  do  not  adopt  it.  Toda\ 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  avoid  em 
barrassment.  Let  us  reaffirm  congres 
sional  intent  to  assure  that  the  origl 
nal  legislative  will  of  this  body  is  no 
longer  frustrated. 


REPUBUCAN  CHALLENGER 

GAINS    IN    INDIANA    VOTE    RE- 
COUNT 

(Mr.  FREn>fZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  third  week  that  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  have 
been  without  representation  because 
the  majority  party  in  this  House,  in 
my  Judgment,  wantonly  refused  to 
seat  in  this  body  the  duly  elected  and 
certificated  wlrmer  of  that  election. 
Mr.  Rick  Mclntyre. 

As  of  today,  in  the  recount  proce- 
dure that  is  going  forward,  all  recount 
commissioners  have  completed  their 
tallies.  In  one  county,  Warrick,  the 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Judge  per- 
haps by  today.  In  another  county, 
Vanderburgh,  the  recount  commission 
will  report  to  the  Judge  on  Friday.  It 
has  completed  its  work.  In  two  other 
counties,  Greene  and  Gibson,  litiga- 
tion may  be  resolved  as  early  as  next 
week. 

Taking  into  account  the  report  of 
the  recount  commissioners  only,  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  has  increased  his  lead  to  415 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  recount  is 
completed,  it  Is  my  intention  to  give 
the  House  a  chance  to  repudiate  its 
terrible  error  and  to  remove  the  injus- 
tice that  it  has  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 


D  1120 

INTRODUCTION      OF      BILL      TO 
CORRECT  THE  "NOTCH" 

EFFECT  IN  SOCLAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  now.  citizens  in  this 
country  who  were  bom  between  1916 
and  1922  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  social  security  law.  In  1977, 
Congress  passed  legislation  containing 
a  new  benefit  formula  to  correct  im- 
perfections in  the  1972  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  correcting  one  mistake.  Congress 
created  another:  the  famed  "notch" 
effect. 

As  a  result  of  the  "notch""  effect,  two 
people  who  worked  the  same  number 
of  years  with  equal  contributions  to 
the  Social  Security  system  and  who  re- 
tired the  same  year  may  nevertheless 
receive     vastly    different     retirement 


benefits  simply  because  one  was  bom 
in  1916  and  the  other  in  1917.  This  in- 
equity has  been  caused  by  an  inad- 
equate transition  formula  from  t)ene- 
fits  as  granted  under  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  those  granted  by  the  1977 
amendments. 

To  help  smooth  the  transition  to  the 
new  system,  the  1977  Social  Security 
amendments  provided  that  the  retire- 
ment benefit  for  persons  age  62  in 
1979-83  would  be  equal  to  the  higher 
of  the  benefit  computed  under  the 
new  system  or  a  special  transitional 
benefit.  The  transitional  provision  was 
intended  to  avoid  adversely  affecting 
persons  nearing  retirement  age  who 
would  not  have  had  time  to  adjust 
their  retirement  plans. 

As  indicated  above,  however,  and  as 
attested  to  by  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  bom  between  1916  and  1922. 
the  transition  formula  needs  adjust- 
ment. The  1977  amendments  exclude 
wages  earned  after  age  62  by  those 
bom  after  1916  from  the  computation 
of  benefits.  Combined  with  the  high 
inflation  rates  at  the  turn  of  the 
decade,  this  has  caused  a  larger  than 
anticipated  short-range  differential 
between  benefits  received  by  those 
bom  in  1916  or  before  and  those  bom 
in  1917  or  after.  In  the  worst  case  sce- 
nario, the  differential  may  be  as  much 
$110  per  month. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
addresses  this  inequity.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  transitional  formula  that 
will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  current 
notch  problem.  It  also  eliminates  the 
disincentive  to  work  past  age  62  that  is 
contained  in  current  law. 

The  1977  amendments  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  resolve  too  quickly 
the  problems  caused  by  the  1972 
amendments.  The  transition  contained 
in  my  bill  will  phase  out  early  in  the 
next  century  and  will  provide  a 
smooth  and  fair  transition.  It  will  even 
out  the  notches  created  by  current 
law,  preventing  all  but  a  few  small 
notches  under  even  the  most  adverse 
economic  projections. 

This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  impor- 
tance for  senior  citizens  bom  after 
1916.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  corrective  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  speech  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PUGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  again  on  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  on  efforts  of  Ameri- 
cans to  spotlight  that  plight.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  begin- 
ning of  a  significant  effort  in  Texas 
and  call  further  attention  to  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  B"nai  B"rith  lodges  of  Dallas 
have  announced  their  "adoption"  of 
the  city  of  Kishinev,  a  community  of 
40,000  individuals  in  the  Moldavian 
Republic.  Kishinev  Is  the  capital  of 
the  Moldavian  Republic  and  before 
World  War  II,  the  Jewish  community 
there  was  quite  large,  about  50.000 
persons.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  over 
10.000  Jews  had  been  killed  by  the 
Nazis,  and  since  then  the  Communists 
have  further  attempted  to  eliminate 
Judaism  from  Kishinev. 

Glen  Paul  Preedman.  president  of 
the  B"nai  B"rith  Council  of  Greater 
Dallas,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
various  B'nai  B'rith  lodges  participat- 
ing "win  be  the  voice  of  Jews  In  Ki- 
shinev, who  have  no  right  to  speak  out 
for  themselves.'"  He  added  that  the 
lodges  will,  in  effect,  "'be  their  ex- 
tended family— that  part  of  the  Jewish 
family  fortunate  enough  to  live  In 
freedom."" 

With  emigration  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union  now  reduced  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals, the  efforts  of  groups  such  as 
B"nal  B'rith  are  essential.  Their  activi- 
ties, coupled  with  those  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  an  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Soviet  Jewry,  have 
become  crucial  to  the  long-term  status 
of  Jewish  emigration  to  the  West  said 
the  preservation  of  Jewish  culture  and 
religious  practice  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  served  as  cochairman  of  the  98th 
Congressional  Class  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
am  currently  planning  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  gain  a  firsthand  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  of  Jews 
there.  Based  on  my  involvement  in 
Soviet  Jewry  issues.  It  is  clear  that 
events  in  Dallas,  whether  they  be  an 
""adoption"'  of  a  Soviet  town,  a  candle- 
light vigil  expressing  concern  over  re- 
strictions on  Jews  In  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  or  a  letter  to  the  Soviets 
from  Members  of  Congress,  do  have  a 
direct,  positive  impact.  Soviet  officials 
do  notice  the  spotlight  of  world  opin- 
ion. 

Today.  I  wish  to  commend  the  latest 
effort  by  the  Dallas  Bnal  B"rlth  to 
demonstrate  support  for  Soviet  Jewry 
in  both  a  direct  and  personal  way.  I 
am  encouraged  by  such  activities  and 
extend  to  the  Dallas  B"nai  Brith  my 
commendations.  With  this  adoption  of 
Kishinev,  the  members  of  B'nai  B'rith 
of  Dallas  demonstrate  their  under- 
standing that  we  who  live  in  freedom 


have  an  obligation  to  reach  out  to 
those  who  do  not.  No  man  or  woman  is 
truly  free  when  others  remain  slaves. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3,  I  introduced,  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness],  a  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  2)  to  provide  improved  struc- 
tures and  procedures  for  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
process  and  for  congressional  review  of 
agency  rules,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  intent  of  the  Congressional 
Regulatory  Oversight  Improvements 
Resolution  of  1985  is  to  strengthen  the 
structures  and  procedures  by  which 
Congress  oversees  Federal  regulatory 
activities,  to  enable  Congress  to  better 
fulfill  Its  constitutional  responsibility 
for  the  maimer  in  which  the  laws  it 
writes  are  Implemented.  In  particular, 
the  resolution  seeks  to  respond  to  con- 
stitutional issues  raised  in  connection 
with  recent  Court  decisions  relating  to 
traditional  legislative  vetoes. 

In  fashioning  this  resolution,  we 
have  relied  upon  two  powers  which 
have  generally  been  the  greatest 
strengths  of  Congress,  and  particular- 
ly of  this  House.  The  Constitution  re- 
serves absolutely  to  each  House  the 
right  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  it  mandates  that  no 
moneys  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury except  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations. These  are  among  the  strong- 
est powers  of  Congress,  and  I  believe 
they  are  appropriate  tools  for  fashion- 
ing improvements  in  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  stress  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  2  is  the 
product  of  careful  thought  and  thor- 
ough examination.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I 
have  worked  closely  together,  from 
our  respective  positions  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  to  try  to  fashion  a  re- 
sponsible system  for  regular  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  the  regulations  writ- 
ten by  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Many  of  the  features  of  this  resolu- 
tion have  been  in  discussion  for  sever- 
al years.  However,  it  has  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  defer  action  during  the 
last  Congress  to  assure  that  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  to  thoughtfully 
examine  the  impacts  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  v.  Chadha, 
striking  down  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive veto  on  constitutional  grounds. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the 
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time  may  be  ripe  in  this  Congress  to 
begin  to  examine  concrete  proposals 
for  reform. 

TMX  ••TH  CONGRBSS  RULXS  COmHTTXE  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  open  these  remarlcs  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepfer]. 
took  up  the  extraordinary  challenge, 
over  the  last  2  years,  of  assessing  the 
impact  of  the  High  Courts  decision. 

The  gentleman  chaired  an  important 
series  of  hearings  to  weigh  the  institu- 
tional impact  of  the  Chadha  decision. 
Those  hearings  helped  to  bring  into 
sharp  focus  both  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  Members'  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  veto  and  al- 
ternatives for  improved  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  regulatory  es- 
tablishment. 

These  hearings  responded  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  leadership  of  a  number  of 
committees,  most  concerned  by  the 
Court  decision,  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  particularly  the  commit- 
tee's able  chairman,  provide  active 
leadership  in  reviewing  Chadha  and 
beginning  the  task  of  formulating  a 
general  response  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  responded  to  this  challenge 
with  a  keen  personal  interest.  All  of  us 
on  the  committee  have  benefited,  in 
this  painstaking  review,  from  the  cau- 
tion. Judgment  and  experience  that 
the  gentleman  has  brought  to  bear  on 
this  subject. 

DCVELOPMEirr  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  veto,  for 
most  purposes,  has  been  a  creature  of 
the  past  decade.  Its  wide  use  and  its 
death  largely  occurred  in  the  period 
from  1974  to  1983. 

The  first  clearly  documented  use  of 
the  technique  by  which  Congress  dele- 
gates a  function  of  legislative  charac- 
ter to  the  executive,  subject  to  con- 
gressional nullification,  is  found  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1933,  An  amendment  to 
that  bill,  sought  by  President  Hoover, 
authorized  the  I*resident  to  implement 
certain  reorganizations  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  become  effective,  after 
a  statutory  delay,  unless  disapproved 
by  resolution  of  either  House.  That  re- 
organization authority  has  been  re- 
newed or  reinstated  numerous  times 
since.  I  also  should  note  that  our  able 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN]  has  called  the  attention  of  our 
committee  to  precedents  of  immediate 
post-Revolutionary  Congresses  which 
imply  much  earlier  use  of  the  device. 

Regardless  of  the  origins  of  the  leg- 
islative veto,  its  use  beyond  reorgani- 
zation statutes  clearly  had  been  infre- 
quent until  1974.  That  was  the  year  of 
enactment  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  which  established  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  Presiden- 


tial  impoundments  of  previously   ap- 
propriated funds. 

That  title  of  the  act  served  as  the 
model  for  legislative  vetoes  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  wide  variety  of 
rulemaking  and  other  executive  ac- 
tions. These  mechanisms,  carried  in 
law.  numbered  in  the  hundreds  by  the 
time  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Chadha,  and  two  related  matters,  in 
sweeping  language,  which  is  generally 
understood  to  have  invalidated  almost 
any  traditional  use  of  the  legislative 
veto. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  GENERAL  SYSTXMa  OP 
RICUUkTORY  REVIEW 

Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  in  1975,  pro- 
posals were  introduced  to  establish  a 
generic  one-House  veto,  applicable  to 
the  regulations  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
Over  the  years,  variations  on  this  pro- 
posal began  to  appear,  requiring  either 
the  affirmative  or  passive  concurrence 
of  the  other  House  for  a  veto  resolu- 
tion to  overturn  a  regulation. 

These  proposals  gained  significant 
support  over  the  years.  Starting  In 
1979.  regulatory  reform  also  became  a 
significant  issue,  pressed  by  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations.  In 
Congress,  the  legislative  veto  became 
tightly  wedded  to  the  issue  of  regula- 
tory reform.  Because  of  this,  it  became 
necessary  for  agreements  to  be 
reached  on  both  controversial  issues 
for  any  legislative  action  to  occur.  The 
result,  regrettably,  has  been  total  inac- 
tion. 

In  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses, 
there  was  a  significant  level  of  action 
on  both  issues,  but  no  final  resolution 
of  these  matters  was  possible.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  in  Chadha  and  re- 
lated matters,  introduced  a  new  com- 
plexity which  prevented  any  signifi- 
cant legislative  action  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

However,  I  think  Congress  has  done 
a  commendable  job.  In  responding  to 
the  court  ruling  with  thorough  and 
cautious  reviews  to  weigh  the  Impact 
of  the  decision.  I  have  previously 
noted  the  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  also  held  useful  hearings  on 
the  broad  issue.  A  number  of  other 
committees  reviewed  the  specific 
vetoes,  touched  by  Chadha,  within 
their  jurisdictions.  Notable  among 
these  were  the  full  committee  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  weigh  foreign  policy  review 
statutes,  and  those  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which 
produced  two  pieces  of  legislation,  ulti- 
mately enacted,  to  resolve  all  the  im- 
plications of  the  Chadha  decision,  as 
they  apply  to  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  other  body  have  been 
active,  and  reviews  by  the  appropriate 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 


Governmental  Affairs  have  been  thor- 
ough and  have  made  important  contri- 
butions to  an  intelligent  assessment  of 
ChadhcL 

1  believe  these  reviews  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  basis 
in  this  Congress  to  begin  formulating 
comprehensive  reforms  in  congression- 
al review  of  agency  rules  and  other  ex- 
ecutive actions. 

DEVBLOPMElrr  OP  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  2 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  that  a  ge- 
neric legislative  veto  was  first  pro- 
posed, in  the  94th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  presented  the 
proposal  for  a  House  vote.  The  bill 
had  strong  support  but  failed  to 
obtain  the  two-thirds  necessary  under 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  Over 
the  years  since,  controversy  over  the 
proposal  has  grown,  and  the  proposal 
has  never  again  reached  a  House  vote, 
although  a  generic  legislative  veto  did 
pass  the  Senate  in  1982.  as  part  of  a 
major  regulatory  reform  bill  (S.  1080. 
97th  Congress). 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  full 
Committee  on  Rules  held  hearings  on 
the  legislative  veto  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Organization  of 
the  House,  chaired  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  held 
more  thorough  hearings  in  the  95th 
Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Rules  estab- 
lished two  standing  subcommittees. 
The  panel  I  have  chaired,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House,  was  spe- 
cifically charged  by  the  committee 
with  responsibility  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  congressional  review  pro- 
posals, in  the  context  of  regulatory 
reform.  These  hearings  were  conduct- 
ed throughout  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  a 
number  of  proposals  pending  before  it. 
One,  which  was  not  pending  before 
the  subcommittee,  struck  my  particu- 
lar personal  interest.  In  1978,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kiitoness]  had 
submitted  legislation  (H.R.  14222.  95th 
Congress),  similar  to  other  bills  to  es- 
tablish a  one-House  legislative  veto. 
But  that  legislation  had  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
carry  out  the  reviews. 

During  the  course  of  our  subcommit- 
tee investigations,  the  sound  judge- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
continually  underscored.  On  the  not 
remarkable  notion  that  there  was  no 
need  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  our  sub- 
committee undertook  a  very  careful 
study  of  what  other  legislatures  had 
done  in  establishing  systems  for  legis- 
lative review  of  agency  rules.  I  contin- 
ue to  think  it  is  very  instructive  to 
note  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  State  legislatures  and  virtually  all 


national  legislatures,  which  have 
formal  review  systems,  have  chartered 
specific  committees  to  carry  out  those 
reviews.  This  has  commonly  been  the 
case  even  in  legislatures  which  had  at- 
tempted ad  hoc  systems.  Notable  was 
that  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  the  oldest  review  system 
and  the  scope  of  national  regulation 
which  comes  closest  of  any  legislative 
body  to  the  scale  of  matters  that 
would  be  presented  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

The  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  further  underscored  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  which  committees  had  been  estab- 
lished, joint  committees  had  been 
used.  This  was  even  true,  commonly, 
in  legislatures  whose  standing  commit- 
tee structure  is  bicameral. 

In  1981,  I  submitted  legislation  (H.R. 
1,  97th  Congress)  to  provide  a  system- 
atic approach  to  congressional  review 
of  agency  rules,  through  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  The  select  com- 
mittee would  have  l)een  authorized  to 
report  joint  resolutions,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  would  overturn  a  regu- 
lation, on  specified  grounds.  In  view  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  other  body,  at 
that  time,  to  consider  a  joint  commit- 
tee, the  select  committee  seemed  to 
offer  a  reasonable  position. 

During  the  following  6  years,  howev- 
er, I  elected  not  to  attempt  to  move 
this  proposition.  During  the  96th  and 
97th  Congress,  although  I  had  become 
convinced  that  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive veto  was  unconstitutional,  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  House.  Likewise,  any  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  select  committee 
tended  to  raise  obvious  concerns. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  accepted  the 
widespread  experience  of  other  legisla- 
tures and  continue  to  believe  that  a 
formal  system  and  structure  for  review 
of  Federal  agency  regulations  is 
needed.  The  Congressional  Regulatory 
Oversight  Improvements  Resolution 
of  1985  attempts  to  address  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  specific  aspects  of 
the  resolution  are  the  heart  of  the 
proposal.  And,  since  it  is  these  aspects 
which  will  generate  the  most  contro- 
versy, I  should  address  them  in  some 
detail  at  this  point. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  central  component 
of  the  resolution  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Regulatory 
Affairs,  which  would  have  authority  to 
review  all  Federal  agency  rules.  The 
joint  committee  would  report  to  each 
House  on  those  it  viewed  appropriate 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  have  maintained  for  many  years 
that  the  root  causes  of  many  of  our 
problems  in  the  regulatory  arena  lie 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Perhaps,  if  one  shares 
•  this  viewpoint,  in  an  unexpected  way, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  Congress 
an  enormous  favor  in  Chadha.  Up 
until  now,  the  legislative  veto  has  al- 


lowed Congress  to  focus  our  com- 
plaints and  concerns  on  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats and  made  it  very  easy  to 
avoid  a  long,  hard  look  at  deficiencies 
of  our  own  institution. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  need  for  regu- 
latory reform  legislation,  in  noting 
that  genuine  reform  of  the  procedure 
by  which  Congress  oversees  Federal 
regulation  is  an  equal  priority. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Congress 
often  finds  itself  unable  to  legislate 
with  precision.  In  many  cases  this  is 
unavoidable,  as  in  the  case  of  regula- 
tion of  a  highly  technical  nature  or 
over  situations  that  are  subject  to 
rapid  change  or  emergency.  But.  in 
many  more  cases,  the  requirement  is 
imposed  only  by  convenience.  Major 
factors  include  the  May  15  deadline 
imposed  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  for  authorization  bills,  the  in- 
crease in  multiple  referred  measures, 
the  proliferation  of  subcommittees 
and  caucuses,  and  decreased  resistance 
to  revising  bills  in  committee  markup 
sessions  and  in  Committees  of  the 
Whole. 

All  these  factors  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  write  legislation  with  real  clar- 
ity, and  the  political  context  often 
makes  it  tempting  to  resort  to  vagarity 
to  compromise,  or  simply  to  obscure, 
policy  differences. 

And  so.  too  frequently.  Congress  has 
attacked  unelected  bureaucrats  for 
writing  regulations  which  are  vague  or 
confusing  or  which  do  not  reflect  legis- 
lative Intent.  And  seldom  do  people 
step  forward  to  point  out  that  poorly 
written  laws  can  only  be  implemented 
with  poorly  written  regulations. 

Equal  outrage  has  been  expressed  in 
Congress  over  conflict,  duplication  and 
overlap  l>etween  regulations.  But  a  de- 
tailed examination  would  indicate 
that,  not  coincidentally.  most  specific 
conflicts,  dupllcatioiis  and  overlaps 
very  precisely  mirror  those  in  the  con- 
gressional committee  structure  which 
this  House  established  In  1946  and 
hasn't  seriously  modified  since. 

These  are  not  problems  that  are 
unique  to  this  body.  SUte  legislatures 
and  other  national  legislatures  face 
similar  difficulties,  often  compounded 
by  limited  sessions.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  problem  of  legislative  ac- 
countability for  regulations  confront- 
ed the  Congress,  other  legislatures 
have  acted.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  have  determined  that  review  of 
regulations  is  a  function  sufficiently 
large  and  sufficiently  discrete  from 
the  legislative  process  to  warrant  char- 
tering a  committee  for  this  function. 
Nevertheless,  from  our  long  experi- 
ence advocating  this  position,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  I  are  aware 
that  this  is  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  the  resolution  we  are  pre- 
senting. 

Any  proposal  to  establish  a  new  com- 
mittee presents  significant  political 
concern,  and  there  is  particular  insti- 


tutional resistance  to  Joint  commit- 
tees. Nevertheless,  the  proposal  is  a 
reasonable  one.  and  it  provides  an  ef- 
fective vehicle  by  which  Congress  can 
undertake  the  important  work  of 
making  the  regulatory  process  more 
accountable  and  efficient. 

ENPORCEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  review  of  other  leg- 
islatures offers  high  hope  that  the 
Joint  committee  could  make  its  most 
useful  contribution  by  providing  a 
forum  for  resolution  of  disputes  raised 
in  the  regulatory  process  and  as  a 
quality  a^Arance  check  in  the  devel- 
opmen<^^Jew  rules.  If  the  joint  com- 
mittee wefe^  function  in  the  manner 
that  I  woula  hope,  confrontations  that 
brought  regulations  to  congressional 
votes  would  be  rare. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  such  a  committee  most 
have  some  enforcement  mechanism, 
and  that  mechanism  must  actually 
work  if  it  needs  to  be  used. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  2)  pro- 
poses to  use  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess as  a  principal  tool  for  enforcement. 
If  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  objecting  to  a  regula- 
tion, it  would  be  a  rule  in  each  House 
that  the  respective  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations would  be  prohibited  from 
reporting  new  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  regulation. 

This  proposal  is  not  without  contro- 
versy. However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  proposal  is  neither  disruptive 
nor  radical.  First,  it  is  imderstood  that 
committees  act  as  agents  for  their  re- 
spective Houses,  and  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  either  House 
would  propose  to  fund  a  rule,  rejected 
on  si>ecific  findings  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  intent  of  this  requirement 
can  be  met  by  only  minor  refinement 
of  a  rather  simple  and  straightforward 
rider  that  has  been  carried  in  appro- 
priation bills  for  several  years. 

The  provision  for  a  rider  would  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  while  the  Joint 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  ap- 
propriate standing  committees  of  each 
House,  explored  more  direct  and  pre- 
ferred solutions.  Two  methods  provid- 
ed for  under  the  Congressional  Regu- 
latory Oversight  Improvements  Reso- 
lution of  1985  are  regulatory  reconcili- 
ation and  judicial  review. 

Regulatory  reconciliation  would 
permit  the  joint  committee  to  report 
legislation  to  require  agency  revision 
of  a  regiilation  that  had  been  disap- 
proved. This  provides  a  method  to 
avoid  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  of 
the  traditional  legislative  veto.  It 
would  enable  Congress  to  deal  legisla- 
tively with  its  specific  objections  to 
regulation,  without  being  straitjacket- 
ed  into  "yes"  or  "no"  response  to  com- 
plex or  difficult  issues. 

Judicial  enforcement  is  a  route  too 
seldom  explored  by  Congress.  I  recog- 
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nize  that  there  are  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  weight  that  the  courts  have 
accorded  to  the  judgments  of  Con- 
gress. However,  the  courts  have  consti- 
tutional authority  to  overturn,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  a  regulation 
which  is  beyond  statutory  authority  or 
inconsistent  with  legislative  intent. 
Likewise  they  have  authority,  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  to 
address  a  rule  that  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  unreasonable.  If  the  Congress 
makes  a  formal  Judgment,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  a  rule  is  objectionable  on 
either  ground,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  Congress  should  lay  these  issues 
before  the  Judiciary. 

SUmlAItY  AND  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
Chadha  decision  may  offer  Congress 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  sepa- 
rate the  issues  of  regulatory  reform 
and  congressional  review  of  agency 
rules  and  finally  to  find  reasonable 
and  responsible  approaches  to  each  of 
these  vital  issues. 

But,  the  court  decision  does  not 
appear  to  advance  the  cause  of  sepa- 
rating the  general  subject  of  legisla- 
tive veto  from  the  far  narrower  topic 
of  congressional  review  of  agency 
rules.  The  important  hearings,  chaired 
by  our  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  have  provided  a  forum  for 
identifying  the  vast  impact  of  the 
Chadha  ruling.  Clearly  the  ruling  re- 
quires Congress  to  undertake  a  vast 
change  in  the  oversight  of  executive 
actions.  Regulations  are  an  important 
part  of  this  issue,  and  I  commend  this 
resolution  to  the  study  of  my  col- 
leagues as  an  approach  that  may  meet 
many  concerns.  However,  I  must  stress 
that  tremendously  difficult  issues 
remain  in  nonregulatory  areas  of  over- 
sight. %nd  warrant  equal  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
propose  to  discuss  the  Congressional 
Regulatory  Oversight  Improvements 
Resolution  of  1985  in  some  detail.  For 
convenience  I  would  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  2) 
by  section: 
ShoH  Title 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  section  states 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Congressional  Regula- 
tory Oversight  Improvements  Resolu- 
tion of  1985." 

Unlike  other  "regulatory  reform" 
bills,  the  resolution  is  entirely  con- 
cerned with  improvements  in  the  proc- 
ess of  congressional  oversight  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  process  and  indi- 
vidual agency  rules. 
Exercise  of  Rulemaking  Power 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  states  that 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  are 
adopted  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing power  of  Congress:  that  they  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules. 


It  is  customary  to  include,  in  bills 
which  operate  as  rules,  a  disclaimer 
noting  the  power  of  each  House  of 
Congress  to  make  or  change  its  rules. 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  are  the  modem  model  and  are 
largely  followed  in  this  section.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  previous  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  "the  author- 
ity of  each  House  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings'  is  constitu- 
tionally grounded  and  the  power  of 
each  House  to  modify  rules  it  chooses 
to  enact  in  statutory  form  is  unaffect- 
ed by  whether  that  statute  carries 
such  a  disclaimer"  (H.  Rept.  97-809. 
part  2).  However,  the  committee  has 
found  the  use  of  the  disclaimer  to  be 
customary  and  appropriate. 

This  resolution  is  in  the  form  of  a 
congressional  rule,  and  the  resolution 
does  not  require  the  President's  signa- 
ture to  take  full  effect,  within  its 
terms;  as  a  result,  it  is  not  expected 
that  it  would  be  enacted  in  law.  The 
precedents  of  the  44th  Congress,  in 
which  the  last  system  of  Joint  rules 
were  abrogated,  imply  that  the  situa- 
tion is  corollary  to  statutory  rules; 
nevertheless  inclusion  of  the  disclaim- 
er in  the  resolution  is  considered  pru- 
dent. 
ApplicabUity 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  3(a)  establishes 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
applicability  of  the  resolution,  the 
term  "agency  rule"  means  the  whole 
of  any  statement  or  guideline,  of  any 
Federal  officer  or  agency,  of  general 
applicability,  whether  applied  to  the 
entire  regiilated  community  or  a  seg- 
ment thereof,  designated  to  imple- 
ment, interpret,  or  describe  law  or 
policy— whether  or  not  such  statement 
or  guideline  is  subject  to  the  notice 
and  hearing  requirements  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law- 
including  any  amendment,  revision,  or 
repeal  of  such  statement  or  guideline. 

The  policy  of  Congress  has  been 
that  major  regulatory  actions  should 
occur  within  the  context  o'f  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  and  It  is 
that  type  of  rulemaking  that  it  intend- 
ed to  be  the  perview  of  review  under 
the  resolution.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  place  agencies  on  notice 
that  review  under  the  resolution 
cannot  be  escaped  by  using  other 
forms  of  agency  action. 
Computation  of  Setrlon 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  3(a)  provides 
that  continuity  of  session  shall  be 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  at  the 
end  of  Congress,  and  that  only  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  &n  adjournment  exceeding 
15  days  shall  be  excluded  in  computing 
days  of  continuous  session. 

Several  references  in  the  resolution 
require  calculations  of  days  of  session 
and  the  method  of  computation  needs 
be  defined.  The  resolution  attempts  to 


impose  as  few  delays  as  possible  in 
order  to  assure  prompt  resolution  of 
regulatory  issues. 
Relation  to  Other  Law* 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  3(c)  provides 
that  the  resolution  supersedes  all 
other  legislative  veto  laws,  except 
those  which  provide  for  action  by  en- 
actment of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  and  coordinated 
procedure  and  structure  for  addressing 
regulatory  concerns.  The  resolution 
therefor  substitutes  its  procedures  for 
those  in  existing  law  whose  efficacy  is 
in  doubt. 
Ettablishment  of  Joint  Committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  101  establishes 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Regulatory  Affairs. 

During  studies  on  regulatory  reform, 
in  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
established  a  hearing  record  that  indi- 
cated that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  State  legislatures,  and  virtually  all 
national  legislatures,  which  have  es- 
tablished formal  regulatory  review  sys- 
tems have  chartered  specific  commit- 
tee to  conduct  the  reviews. 

In  connection  with  this  proposal, 
two  questions  need  to  be  examined. 
The  first  is  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  setting  up  any  committee  for  regu- 
latory review  and  the  second  is  the  de- 
termination to  use  the  format  of  a 
joint  committee. 

The  proposal  for  a  committee  has 
several  purposes. 

The  principal  point  is  that  it  appears 
to  offer  the  only  possible  method  to 
bridge  the  concerns  of  two  prominent 
philosophies  that  have  stalemated  the 
House  on  the  specific  issue  of  congres- 
sional review  of  regulations  and,  as  a 
result,  the  broader  question  of  regula- 
tory reform.  Authors  of  various  legis- 
lative veto  proposals  have  argued  that 
a  review  cannot  be  effective  within  a 
system  that  essentially  depends  on  a 
report  from  the  committee  which  is 
part  of  the  "iron  triangle"  which  pro- 
duced the  rule.  Opponents  of  such 
proposals,  however,  have  argued  that 
systems  which  allow  matters  to  come 
before  the  House,  other  than  by  com- 
mittee report  or  on  demand  of  a  ma- 
jority, reverse  a  century  of  progress  in 
establishing  a  legislative  process  that 
has  any  hope  of  handling  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  concerns  now  facing 
Congress. 

The  establishment  of  a  regulatory 
review  committee  allows  effective  con- 
gressional review  of  rules,  within  the 
tradition  of  committee  consideration, 
but  places  the  matter  before  a  commit- 
tee whose  horizontal  jurisdiction 
offers  more  independence  than  is  pos- 
sible within  the  legislative  committees. 
For  further  discussion  of  these  issues, 
see  sections  202(b)  and  301(c). 


Although  most  congressional  criti- 
cisms of  the  regulatory  process  have 
focused  on  ultra  vires  rules,  public 
criticism  has  tended  to  focus  more  on 
rules  which  conflict  with,  or  duplicate, 
each  other  or  which  prove  either  ex- 
cessively vague  or  detailed  for  efficient 
implementation.  It  can  reasonably  be 
argued  that  these  criticisms  are  misdi- 
rected and  that  these  problems  actual- 
ly derive  from  underlying  statutes, 
which  largely  mirror  similar  defi- 
ciences  in  the  congressional  committee 
structure.  A  committee  authorized  to 
review  all  rules  on  a  commonsense 
basis  would  be  free  to  bring  a  perspec- 
tive to  rules,  or  sets  of  related  rules, 
that  is  impossible  within  the  existing 
congressional  or  executive  structure. 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee, in  many  respects,  nms  coimter 
to  the  general  trend  of  congressional 
committee  structure.  The  nature  of 
the  proposed  committee's  functions 
must  be  weighed  against  the  political 
philosophy  that  has  created  a  strong 
congressional  tradition  of  bicamerical 
committee  consideration.  It  generally 
has  been  felt  that  the  separate  devel- 
opment of  legislation  by  each  House, 
and  subsequent  conference  to  compro- 
mise difference  which  have  developed, 
produces  a  legislative  product  that  is 
improved  or,  at  least,  more  cautious. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  pro- 
posed committee's  principal  function 
is  to  report  regulatory  disapproval  res- 
olutions which  make  findings  with  re- 
spect to  a  rule  which  are  required,  at 
each  stage  of  consideration,  to  be  iden- 
tical. 

The  one  report  of  a  legislative  char- 
acter which  the  committee  is  permit- 
ted to  make  is  a  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
oncile a  regulation  to  the  findings  of 
an  adopted  concurrent  resolution. 
And.  in  that  case,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  joint  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered sequentially  by  the  respective 
standing  committees  of  each  House — 
see  section  204. 
Appointment 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  102  provides 
that  the  Joint  conunittee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members.  8  from  each 
House.  The  chairmanship  and  vice 
chairmanship  would  rotate  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner,  with  a  House  chair- 
man in  each  odd  numbered  Congress. 
Appointments  to  the  joint  committee 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  respec- 
tive party  membership  of  each  House, 
and  would  be  made  in  consultation 
with  the  respective  party  leadership  of 
each  House.  Vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  joint  committee  would  not 
affect  the  power  of  a  quorum  of  the 
authorized  membership  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  joint  committee  and  would  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

The  determination  of  the  size  of  a 
Joint  committee  is  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
generally  wise  to  fix  a  specific  size. 


Joint  and  select  committee  appoint- 
ments historically  have  been  made  cas- 
ually, and  have  been  used  to  accommo- 
date Memt>ers  frustrated  in  the  regu- 
lar committee  bidding  process.  As  an 
example,  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Aging  now  has  60  meinbers.  Sixteen 
members  would  seem  to  be  a  group  In 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  mem- 
bers to  act  collegially.  and  in  which  it 
might  not  be  too  difficult  to  make  a 
quonun. 

The  requirement  that  the  committee 
reflect  the  party  ratios  of  each  House 
is  a  new.  but  not  particularly  radical, 
proposal.  To  the  extent  that  the  expe- 
rience of  other  legislatures  is  indica- 
tive, the  joint  committee  will  make  Its 
most  useful  contribution  as  a  quality 
assurance  check  on  the  regulatory 
process,  rather  than  as  a  regulatory 
policy  tribunal.  This  Is  not  a  partisan 
function  and  is  enhanced  by  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  which  reflects 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Provisions  relating  to  equal  member- 
ship, rotation  of  chairmanship,  and  va- 
cancies are  boilerplate  for  Joint  com- 
mittees. 
Inveitigatioru 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  103  sets  the 
general  res[>onsibilitie8  of  the  Joint 
committee  and  the  basis  of  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  standing  committees. 
It  states  that  the  Joint  committee 
shall  have  the  responsibility  of  moni- 
toring on  a  continuing  basis  the  rule- 
making activities  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  specifies  that  the  Joint  commit- 
tee may  undertake  an  Investigation  of 
any  agency  rule  on  its  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  any  Member  or 
group  of  Members  of  either  House, 
and  requires  an  investigation  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  standing  committee  of 
either  House  having  substantial  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  such 
rule. 

The  committee  may  undertake  an 
investigation  of  any  currently  effec- 
tive rule  or  of  any  proposed  new  rule, 
at  any  stage  of  consideration,  and  may 
consolidate  reviews  of  two  or  more  re- 
lated rules. 

The  resolution  sUtes  that  it  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  or  discour- 
age any  standing  committee  of  either 
House  from  carrying  out  its  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulatory  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  requires  the  joint  conunittee 
to  keep  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittees of  each  House  continuously 
apprised  of  any  study  or  investigation 
it  undertakes. 

The  section  attempts  to  establish  a 
charter  for  the  joint  committee  based 
on  the  real  oversight  needs  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  regulatory 
process.  It  also  attempts  to  set  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  the  respec- 
tive functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Joint  committee  and  the  standing 
committees  of  each  House. 


Agency  Cooperation 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  104  states  that 
the  Joint  committee,  at  the  time  it  Ini- 
tiates an  investigation  of  an  agency 
rule,  is  required  to  notify  the  head  of 
the  agency  In  question. 

As  authorized  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, such  notice  may  include  a  request 
that  the  agency  suspend  or  otherwise 
delay  the  implementation  of  a  new 
proposed  rule,  which  has  not  yet 
become  effective,  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  90  calendar  days.  The  section 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  such  request  should  be  ac- 
commodated. 

A  provision  which  only  urges  Feder- 
al agencies  to  delay  the  Implementa- 
tion of  proposed  rules  which  are  being 
Investigated  may  be  a  weaker  provi- 
sion than  would  be  desired.  However, 
If  the  provision  is  found  unsatisfactory 
in  practice,  a  strong  delaying  mecha- 
nism can  be  enacted  separately.  The 
question  does  not  seem  so  decisive  as 
to  warrant  abandoning  the  conven- 
ience of  using  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Concurrent  Retolutioru 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  201  authorizes 
the  joint  committee  to  report  identical 
concurrent  resolutions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  dis- 
approving an  agency  rule  It  has  re- 
viewed on  any  of  the  following 
grounds: 

First.  The  agency  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Joint  committee  with  ade- 
quate or  timely  information  that  it 
needed  to  carry  out  an  investigation  of 
the  rule  under  the  resolution: 

Second.  The  rule  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  unreasonable; 

Third.  The  rule  duplicates,  overlaps, 
or  conflicts  with  other  Federal  rules  or 
statutes — or  common  State  regulations 
or  statutes— in  such  a  way  that  compli- 
ance Is  unnecessarily  costly  or  burden- 
some; 

Fourth.  The  rule  imposes  a  signifi- 
cant cost  or  burden  which  is  not  ade- 
quately offset  by  the  public  benefit: 

Fifth.  The  nile  has  been  issued  In 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  regulated  community  to 
be  aware  of  the  rule; 

Sixth.  The  rule  is  written  in  such  a 
way  that  the  regulated  community 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand the  rule: 

Seventh.  The  rule  does  not  provide 
adequate  guidance  for  compliance;  or 

Eighth.  The  rule  is  beyond  the  stat- 
utory authority  of  the  agency  or  in- 
consistent with  the  legislative  Intent 
of  the  applicable  statute. 

The  section  also  provides  for  a 
number  of  technical  matters  relating 
to  the  time.  form,  and  nature  of  joint 
committee  reports. 

The  proposed  reporting  authority  of 
the  joint  committee  is  broad  and 
would  seem  to  include  any  reasonable 
basis  on  which  objection  might  be 
made  to  a  rule.  Although  it  seems  nee- 
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essary  to  establish  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  the  committee 
might  report,  the  committee  should 
enjoy  broad  bases  on  which  to  report 
to  Congress  on  its  reviews. 
Senate  Consideration  of  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions 

Mr.  Spealcer.  section  202(a)  estab- 
lishes the  procedures  for  Senate  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  section  provides  a  highly  expedit- 
ed procedure,  with  2  hours  of  debate, 
divided  in  the  customary  manner,  and 
providing  for  a  straight  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  resolution.  It  provides  for 
a  privileged  motion  to  discharge  the 
Joint  committee  on  petition  of  20  Sen- 
ators. It  is  similar  to  expedited  proce- 
dures the  Senate  has  generally  adopt- 
ed for  similar  matters. 

If,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  an  identical  reso- 
lution is  received  from  the  House,  the 
vote  on  adoption  would  occur  on  the 
resolution  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  expedited  procedures  to 
assure  that  a  majority  Is  able  to  act; 
under  its  standing  rules  the  serious  op- 
position of  a  single  Member  is  decisive 
unless  the  matter  enjoys  strong  lead- 
ership backing  and  the  voting  support 
of  a  super-majority  of  60  Senators — 66 
in  the  case  of  rules.  This  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  measures  intended  to  review 
exercises  of  authority  granted  under 
previously  enacted  delegations,  and 
the  Senate  frequently  Inserts  such 
provisions  when  it  enacts  legislation 
granting  executive  discretion  to  make 
policy  determinations  of  a  legislative 
character. 

In  the  absence  of  such  special  rules, 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  policy  deter- 
mination, esi>ecially  by  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  which  was  op- 
posed by  a  majority  in  each  House  and 
by  the  President,  to  be  affirmed  by 
the  support  of  31  Senators  voting 
"no"— or  even  Just  absent— on  cloture. 

Although  various  political  philoso- 
phies in  the  Senate  may  differ  over 
specific  applications  of  expedited  pro- 
cedures, a  bipartisan  consensus  exists 
across  the  political  spectrum  about 
their  necessity,  and  the  adoption  of 
expedited  procedures  in  the  Senate  oc- 
casions little,  if  any.  dispute. 

The  procedures  proposed  by  the  res- 
olution are  substantially  similar  to 
those  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  prior 
bills  of  a  similar  nature. 
House  Consideration  of  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  202(b)  estab- 
lishes the  procedures  for  House  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Concurrent  resolutions  would  be  con- 
sidered on  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  month  or.  if  the  House  is  not  in 
session,  on  the  next  Thursday  that  the 
House  is  in  session.  Two  hours  of 
debate  are  provided,  divided  in  the 
customary  manner,  and  there  would 


be  a  straight  up>-or-down  vote  on  the 
resolution.  Reports  are  subject  to  the 
usual  3-day  layover.  To  accommodate 
an  emergency  situation,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee could  determine  the  order  in 
which  resolutions  would  be  called  up 
and  the  Speaker  would  be  permitted 
to  allow  Joint  committee  business  to  be 
brought  up  on  any  other  day. 

If,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution of  one  House,  an  identical  reso- 
lution were  received  from  the  other, 
the  vote  on  adoption  would  occur  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

The  rules  for  floor  consideration  are 
designed  to  balance  the  need  to  obtain 
floor  consideration  with  the  other 
scheduling  concerns  of  the  House  lead- 
ership. Although,  as  noted  above,  a 
Senate  consensus  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  House,  the  need  for,  and 
the  propriety  of,  expedited  procedures 
has  been  subject  to  more  contention. 

Because  of  its  larger  size  and  some- 
what more  partisan  history,  the  House 
has  needed  to  establish  special  proce- 
dures to  enable  a  majority  to  act  even 
on  regular  legislation.  Since  1883,  this 
customarily  has  been  effected  by  spe- 
cial orders,  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  to  establish  a  "rule"  per- 
mitting any  action — other  than  pas- 
sage of  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion of  passing  a  bill  returned  without 
the  President's  signature,  or  dispens- 
ing with  Calendar  Wednesday  or  a 
motion  to  recommit— to  be  accom- 
plished by  majority  vote. 

The  Rules  Committee  tends  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  leadership  but.  since  the  revi- 
sions of  the  discharge  rule  in  1935,  an 
alternative  method  has  existed  which 
enables  any  majority  to  act  and  to  set 
aside  any  rule  of  the  House  which 
would  Impede  that  action. 

Opponents  of  expedited  procedures 
have  argued  that  the  existing  rules 
adequately  protect  the  ability  of  a  ma- 
jority to  effect  action  on  legislation  or 
regulations.  They  have  also  advanced 
the  arguinent  that  a  new  special  pro- 
cedure, for  a  subsidiary  class  of  legisla- 
tion, creates  potential  for  mischief 
that  could  disrupt  more  vital  matters. 
Their  argument  enjoys  persuasive  sup- 
port from  the  experience  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  with  a  similar  ad  hoc 
system  that  brought  the  government 
to  the  brink  of  paralysis  in  the  early 
1950'8.  and  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  review  procedure 
based  on  reports  on  regulations  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Statutory  In- 
struments. 

Advocates  of  strong  congressional 
review  of  agency  rules  have  argued 
that  structural  barriers  to  effective 
review  exist  In  the  House.  Prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  INS  v. 
Chadha,  their  argument  was  particu- 
larly persuasive  in  that  most  legisla- 
tive delegations,  subject  to  congres- 
sional review,  had  permitted  rules  to 


become  effective  as  the  functional 
equivalent  of  law.  unless  the  legisla- 
tive review  was  voted  upon  within  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Chadha  decision, 
that  timing  issue  is  less  compelling. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  structural 
concerns  continue  to  exist.  When  an 
agency  acts  under  statutory  authority 
that  is  lacking  or  vague  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  British  regulatory  review 
statute,  "makes  an  unexpected  use"  of 
an  otherwise  valid  authority,  it  is  to 
the  committee  that  had  opposed  that 
statutory  basis,  by  inadvertence  or 
design,  that  congressional  opponents 
of  the  rule  first  must  turn. 

The  resolution  attempts  to  bridge 
the  differences  between  these  groups 
in  several  ways.  The  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  with  a  broad 
charter  for  review  provides  a  method 
which  draws  on  the  strengths  of  the 
committee  review  process  but  still 
allows  the  review  to  occur  outside  the 
•'iron  triangle"  within  which  the  rule 
originated.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section guarantee  the  committee's 
ability  to  obtain  a  vote  by  the  House. 
By  filtering  the  rules  through  a  com- 
mittee, most  concerns  about  abuse  are 
satisfied. 

The  fixing  of  a  specific  regular  day 
for  consideration  of  the  committee's 
reports  assures  one  faction  that  joint 
committee  reports  will  be  voted  on  and 
the  other  faction  that  regulatory 
review  will  not  crowd  out  the  normal 
processing  of  legislation  by  the  House. 

Appropriations  Enforcement  of  Concurrent 
Resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  203  effectively 
requires  that  any  appropriation  for  an 
agency  must  prohibit  the  use  of  those 
funds  to  carry  out  a  rule,  if  Congress 
has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  rule. 

It  also  protects  that  rider  from 
points  of  order  under  other  rules.  And 
it  protects  the  language  from  one  pro- 
cedural method  by  which  conferees  on 
the  appropriation  could  circumvent 
the  Intent  of  the  rider  as  submitted  to 
the  managers  by  the  two  Houses. 

The  section  also  establishes  a  proce- 
dure by  which  the  Senate  may  waive 
the  point  of  order,  it  is  similar  to  the 
procedure  used  by  the  Senate  for 
waiver  of  certain  points  of  order  under 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Adequate  waiver  procedures  exist  in 
the  House. 

It  has  been  the  recent  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  Include  in  appropriate  bills  a 
rider  which  prohibits  use  of  funds  to 
carry  out  a  rule  which  has  been  disap- 
proved under  a  statute  which  provides 
for  a  legislative  veto.  Although  the 
riders  required  under  this  resolution 
are  similar,  this  rule  presents  impor- 
tant differences. 

Of  course,  the  principal  point  is  the 
vastly  broader  scope.  Although  various 
sources  have  noted  the  existence  of 


"hundreds"  of  legislative  vetoes,  only 
a  handful  of  these  statutes  apply  to 
regulations.  But.  they  apply  only  to 
those  regulations  promulgated  under 
that  statute  and.  at  that,  only  to  those 
Issued  after  enactment.  Even  those 
regulations  are  usually  only  open  for 
review  during  certain  windows  of  op- 
portunity, which  seldom  exceed  90 
days.  The  joint  committee  on  the 
other  hand  can  report  on  a  rule  at  any 
time.  So  the  potential  reach  of  riders 
under  this  resolution  is  the  entire 
range  of  Federal  regulation,  currently 
effective  and  proposed,  rather  than 
the  dozen  or  so  a  year  that  are  poten- 
tially within  the  reach  of  the  current 
riders. 

The  process  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion meets  the  basic  objective  of  legis- 
lative veto  proponents,  by  providing 
Congress  with  an  effective  method  to 
control  a  rule  that  is  beyond  statutory 
authority,  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
two  Houses.  And.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Chadha  decision,  it  is  probably  the 
only  method  by  which  the  two  Houses 
can  exercise  that  authority.  The 
system  is  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing power  of  Congress  and.  as  such,  is 
beyond  review  by  any  entity  outside 
the  Congress. 
Regulatory  Reconciliation 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  204  authorizes 
a  joint  resolution  to  reconcile  a  rule  to 
the  findings  Congress  has  made.  In 
adopting  a  concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  rule.  The  Joint  resolution 
would  be  reported  from  the  Joint  com- 
mittee and  sequentially  referred  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committee  for  60 
days.  After  committee  consideration,  it 
would  be  subject  to  expedited  proce- 
dures. 

The  joint  resolution  could  require 
the  agency  in  question  to  revise  or 
repeal,  or  not  to  promulgate,  the  rule. 
Once  Congress,  by  concurrent  action 
of  the  two  Houses,  has  voiced  objec- 
tion to  a  rule,  it  is  the  obvious  respon- 
sibUity  of  the  agency  to  respond  to 
those  concerns  by  revision  or  repeal  of 
the  rule,  or  suspension  of  a  proposed 
rule.  Failing  that,  it  is  equally  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  act  legislatively  to  remedy 
that  situation. 

This  provision  allows  the  joint  com- 
mittee, which  has  developed  expertise 
through  its  review  of  the  rule,  to  sug- 
gest such  a  remedy  and  to  place  it 
before  the  legislative  committees  In  a 
manner  which  requires  their  action. 
But  it  does  not  limit  the  options  avail- 
able to  the  committee  in  reporting  on 
the  resolution.  Nor  does  it  limit  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  act  on  those 
reports. 

The  resolution  contemplates  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  require  the 
agency  to  take  the  action  specified. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  accommodate 
concerns,  voiced  after  Chadha,  about 
the  effect  of  joint  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval and.  particularly,  joint  resolu- 


tions of  approval.  This  concern  would 
be  even  more  serious  in  the  case  of  res- 
olutions to  modify  rules. 

Nevertheless,  this  formulation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  effective:  it  is  highly 
doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  courts 
would  be  inclined  to  give  any  support 
to  a  rule  that  had  not  been  modified 
by  the  agency  in  compliance  with  a 
Joint  resolution  that  had  been  enacted 
into  law. 
Court  Action 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  205  authorizes 
the  Joint  committee,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress,  to  bring,  or  intervene 
In.  a  Federal  court  proceeding  relating 
to  an  agency  rule  which  had  been  dis- 
approved by  Congress  on  the  basis 
that  it  is:  First,  arbitrary,  capricious, 
or  unreasonable  or  second,  beyond  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  agency  or 
inconsistent  with  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  applicable  statute. 

In  general.  Federal  courts  will  review 
agency  rules  on  the  basis  of  statutory 
authority  and  legislative  Intent,  under 
constitutional  authority,  and  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  arbitrary,  capricious, 
or  unreasonable,  under  Judicial  au- 
thority derived  from  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act. 

Although  the  standards  used  to 
reach  such  Judgements  in  Congress 
and  In  the  courts  are  different,  and 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  courts  to 
make  the  same  determination,  it  seems 
prudent  to  authorize  recourse  to  the 
courts  in  a  case  in  which  the  Judge- 
ment of  Congress  is  that  a  rule  contra- 
venes a  standard  on  which  the  courts 
have  power  to  set  a  rule  aside. 

Although  critics  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary are  skeptical  about  the  level  of 
deference  the  courts  accord  to  the 
Judgement  of  the  Congress,  in  general, 
the  Federal  courts  have  broadly  con- 
strued the  standing  of  Congress  to 
bring,  and  to  intervene  in,  suits. 
Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  a  com- 
mittee, acting  on  the  basis  of  a  joint 
rule  and  a  specific  finding  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  usually  be  successful  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  standing. 
Committee  Rules 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  301(a)  provides 
that  the  Joint  committee  shall  adopt 
niles  of  procedure  which  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  each  House 
applicable  to  its  standing  committees. 

The  rules  of  each  House  set  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  requirements  for 
committee  action.  Intended  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  political  and  Ideological 
minorities  in  Congress;  however,  they 
are  not  totally  consistent.  The  intent 
of  this  section  is  to  require  that  the 
Joint  committee  rules  comply  as  fully 
as  possible  with  the  spirit  of  both  sets 
of  rules. 

Quorum 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  301(b)  requires, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  com- 
mittee rules,  making  reports  to  both 


Houses,  or  certifsring  contempts  to 
either  House,  the  joint  conunittee 
shall  act  on  the  basis  of  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  each 
House,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  who  are  Members 
of  each  House  being  present.  The  joint 
committee,  in  its  rules,  may  fix  a  lower 
quonun  for  other  purposes. 

The  provision  is  Intended  to  preserve 
the  respective  rights  of  each  House  by 
assuring  that  actions  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee reflect  the  interests  of  a  major- 
ity from  each  House. 
Sut>committees 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  301(c)  permits 
the  establishment  of  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittees to  carry  out  investigations  or 
reviews  of  any  specific  agency  rules. 
But  the  joint  committee  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  establishing  standing 
subcommittees. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  other 
legislatures,  it  is  expected  that  one  of 
the  Joint  committee's  most  important 
contributions  will  be  in  reviewing  con- 
flict, duplication  and  overlap  in  regu- 
lations, which  cannot  be  properly  ad- 
dressed within  the  existing  committee 
structure.  A  prohibition  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  standing  sulx»mmittees 
would  prevent  the  joint  committee 
from  duplicating  the  compartmental- 
ism  of  the  standing  committee  and  ap- 
propriation subcommittee  structure. 

Without  such  a  prohibition,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  adding  an- 
other leg  to  the  "iron  triangle,"  de- 
fects of  which  are  much  of  the  reason 
for  proposing  a  new  regulatory  review 
committee. 
Authority 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  302  authorizes 
the  Joint  committees  to  sit  and  act 
during  a  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places,  within  the  United  SUtes  or 
elsewhere,  whether  either  House  is  in 
session,  has  recessed  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings  at  it  deems  nec- 
essary, and  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

The  provision  is  boilerplate  to  au- 
thorize committees  to  carry  out  inves- 
tigations and  to  issue  subpoenas. 
Administration 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  303  provides 
that,  subject  to  appropriations,  the 
Joint  committee  can  incur  expenses, 
employ  staff  and  consultants,  and  re- 
imburse travel  expenses  of  Members, 
staff,  and  certain  witnesses,  and  it 
fixes  pay  ceilings  for  committee  staff. 
The  section  provides  that  expenses 
will  be  paid  equally  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  each  House  but  states  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  joint  committee  should 
utilize  the  services  of  a  consolidated, 
nonpartisan  staff. 

This  provision  is  substantially  boiler- 
plate for  the  administrative  authority 
of  committees.  As  In  the  case  of  all 
joint     committees,     the     committee 
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would  be  funded  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  legislative  branch. 
The  senior  House  and  Senate  Member 
would  each  be  able  to  appoint  one 
staff  person  to  be  directly  responsible 
to  that  House  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  remainder  of  the  staff  would  be 
appointed  jointly  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

RtpoTt   on   Regulator])  and   Ovenight   Im- 
provements 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  304  provides 
that,  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the 
100th  Congress,  the  joint  committee 
would  report  to  each  House  on  its  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  Congress 
and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  statutory  changes  and 
changes  in  the  rules  of  each  House 
necessary  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  functions  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  its  responsiveness  to  the  regu- 
latory concerns  of  the  Congress.  The 
report  would  also  Include  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  the  Joint  committee  considers 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  improve 
the  Federal  regulatory  process.  The 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  of  such  report 
would  conduct  appropriate  hearings 
during  that  Congress  to  review  the 
report. 

The  establishment  of  the  committee 
by  a  joint  rule,  adopted  in  the  form  of 
a  concurrent  resolution,  has  certain 
advantages.  However,  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the 
joint  committee  may  encounter  diffi- 
culties that  cannot  be  addressed 
within  the  terms  of  a  rule  of  Congress, 
relating  to  submission  of  agency  rules, 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  new 
rules,  and  other  matters.  This  section 
is  intended  to  allow  the  joint  commit- 
tee to  recommend  improvements  in  its 
charter,  of  a  statutory  character, 
based  on  its  experience  under  this  res- 
olution. 
Regulatory  Library 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  305  provides  for 
a  regulatory  library  to  be  established 
in  the  House,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Postmaster. 

During  studies  of  regulatory  reform, 
it  has  been  noted  that  the  information 
resources  of  Congress  on  administra- 
tive law  are  limited.  It  Is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  a  congressional  regu- 
latory library  be  established.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  substantial  number  of 
other  Members  and  committee  staff 
would  be  clients  of  a  such  a  facility. 
The  only  other  library  operated  by  the 
House  makes  available  a  substantial 
body  of  House  publications.  That  li- 
brary is  operated  by  the  Clerk,  since 
he  is  responsible  for  the  printing  and 
custody  of  papers  of  the  House.  The 
proposed  regulatory  library  would  pro- 
vide materials  generally  obtained  from 
executive  branch  agencies.  Since  these 
would  generally  be  made  available  to 
Congress  through  the  Postmaster,  he 


has  been  proposed  as  the  officer  to  op- 
erate the  library. 
Effective  Date 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  306(a)  provides 
for  the  resolution  to  be  effective  at 
the  later  of:  First,  the  first  day  of  the 
month  which  begins  at  least  60  days 
after  the  day  on  which  the  resolution 
is  adopted  by  both  Houses:  or  second, 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
starts  after  May  15  on  or  before  which 
the  resolution  is  reported. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  implement  the  resolution 
promptly,  but  a  brief  delay  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  afford  the  biparti- 
san leadership  in  each  House  some  op- 
portunity to  weigh  committee  appoint- 
ments. This  section  complies  with  the 
intent  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  that  all 
authorizations  must  be  reported  by 
May  15  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  they  become  effective. 
House  Transition  Provision 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  306(b)  provides 
that  the  Speaker  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
When  acting  under  this  section,  they 
would  be  subject  to  all  requirements  of 
rule  XI,  as  they  apply  to  committees 
of  the  House.  They  would  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee under  the  resolution,  as  they 
pertain  to  the  House. 

The  effective  date  required  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  could  result  in  a 
delay  between  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  establishment  of  the 
joint  committee  of  at  least  4V4  months 
or  as  much  as  16V^  months.  This  provi- 
sion would  enable  the  House  to  make 
use  of  any  period  preceding  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  resolution  to  orga- 
nize. 
Amendment  to  Rules  of  tfie  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  306(c)  amends 
riile  XXrv  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  relating  to  the 
order  of  business,  by  adding  a  new 
clause  which  restates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  period  for  House 
consideration  of  Joint  committee  re- 
ports under  section  202(b)  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  provides  for  the  continued 
applicability  of  the  resolution  to 
future  Congresses. 

Under  the  precedents,  a  concurrent 
resolution  would  expire  with  the  Con- 
gress that  passes  It.  Although  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  the  House 
Is  not.  In  1876,  the  last  set  of  Joint 
rules  was  abrogated,  based  on  a  find- 
ing by  the  Senate  that  the  House  had 
failed  to  readopt  them  for  that  Con- 
gress. A  provision  carried  In  the  rules 
of  the  House  would  enable  the  House 
to  readopt  the  rule  at  the  organization 
of  each  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 


MoAKLKTl  in  introducing  House  Con- 
current Resolution  2.  He  and  I  began 
examining  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  overseeing  executive 
agency  rulemaking  activities  some  6 
years  ago.  The  situation  has  changed  a 
great  deal  since  that  time.  For  exam- 
ple, just  2  years  ago,  in  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  versus 
Chadha,  the  Supreme  Court  dealt 
what  many  considered  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  entire  process  of  regulating  the 
regulators  by  declaring  the  legislative 
veto  unconstitutional,  although  that 
was  not  a  rulemaking  case. 

By  way  of  historical  background,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  attempt  to 
reign  in  the  unelected  fourth  branch 
of  Oovemment  has  developed  consid- 
erably in  the  past  decade.  The  contin- 
ued and  substantial  cost  of  Federal 
regulation  makes  it  a  subject  ripe  for 
congressional  attention.  In  a  number 
of  formal  and  informal  exchanges 
with  our  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
regulation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  found 
a  growing  number  of  the  Members  be- 
lieve, and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  exec- 
utive agencies  have  too  often  used  the 
discretion  granted  them  by  statute  to 
issue  regulations  which  stray  from  or 
far  exceed  the  intent  of  Congress.  As  a 
consequence,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  past  several 
Congresses  to  subject  regulations  to 
careful  analysis.  With  regard  to  cost 
effectiveness,  the  administration  has 
made  strides  by  issuing  Executive 
Order  12291.  The  resolution  being  put 
forth  by  my  colleague  and  I  today  will 
compliment  this  by  ensuring  a  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  congressional 
review  of  all  rulemaking  activities. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  opeaker.  if  I 
failed  to  note  that  one  of  the  principal 
problems  in  this  entire  area,  however, 
has  been  the  marriage  of  legislative 
veto  with  regulatory  reform  efforts.  As 
a  result  of  this,  neither  proposal  has 
been  successful.  Under  the  proposed 
resolution,  the  issues  of  legislative 
oversight  of  agency  rulemaking  and 
regulatory  reform  are  clearly  separat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.]  for  the  insight  he 
provided  In  assessing  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion through  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Administrative  Law  and  Oovemmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  that  gentleman  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  believe  that 
both  the  Judiciary  and  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearings  have  generated  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Issue.  Indeed,  a 
proper  understanding  now  exists  for 
the  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  per- 
haps the  only  effective  response  to  the 


Chadha  decision,  which  essentially 
held  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
effect  legislation  and  that  is  bicameral 
passage  and  presentment  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  any  procedure  de- 
vised by  the  Congress  which  uses  bi- 
cameral passage  and  presentment  to 
approve  regulations  is.  in  fact,  not  leg- 
islative veto  but  rather  legislation.  I 
might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  such, 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
of  judicial  review  as  any  other  con- 
gressional enactment. 

As  a  consequence,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
as  an  alternative  vehicle  to  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto  struck  down  In 
Chadha.  In  this  resolution,  we  have  fo- 
cused on  those  powers  which  generally 
lie  outside  of  the  review  of  any  court, 
specifically  the  right  of  each  House  of 
Congress  to  determine  its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress— and  particularly 
the  House  of  Representatives —to  con- 
trol all  governmental  expenditures.  As 
my  colleague  has  noted,  these  are 
among  the  strongest  powers  Congress 
has  at  its  disposal  and  they  are  vital 
instruments  in  crafting  an  effective 
regulatory  oversight  mechanism. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  one  of  the  most  balanced 
proposals  ever  introduced  in  the  area 
of  congressional  oversight  of  agency 
rulemaking.  From  the  vantage  points 
of  the  rules  and  Judiciary  Committees, 
my  colleague  and  I  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  vast  institutional  examination 
of  this  issue.  Indeed.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  in  fashioning  a  congression- 
al response  to  the  Chadha  decision. 
We  hope  many  of  them  will  join  with 
us  in  supporting  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
fine  Job  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts has  done  in  providing  this  body 
with  the  background  necessary  to 
properly  consider  the  resolution.  His 
statement  accurately  recalls  the  histo- 
ry of  the  issue  in  the  98th  Congress, 
presents  a  cogent  review  of  the  devel- 
opment of  congressional  review  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  the  proposals  for  gener- 
al systems  of  regulatory  review.  Simi- 
larly, he  provides  a  brief  background 
of  the  development  of  the  present  res- 
olution and  its  specifics.  I  would  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  state  how  much  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rudd]  be  allowed  to  precede  me  in  his 
special  order. 


REINSTATE  DEATH  PENALTY 
FOR  CRIMES  OF  ESPIONAGE 
AND  TREASON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  for  allowing  me  to  go 
ahead  of  him  In  his  very  specitd  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  death  pen- 
alty for  those  convicted  of  crimes  of 
espionage  and  treason  against  the 
United  States. 

The  current  maximum  penalty  of 
life  in  prison  for  these  crimes  is  obvi- 
ously not  strong  enough  when  individ- 
uals are  willing  to  sell  top  U.S.  securi- 
ty secrets  for  paltry  sums  and  endan- 
ger the  liberty  and  freedom  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

In  fact,  we  have  more  people 
charged  with  espionage  right  now 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  The 
number  of  persons  charged  with  espio- 
nage in  1984  was  nine  times  greater 
than  only  5  years  before. 

Among  those  charged  last  year  was  a 
Northrop  engineer  in  Los  Angeles  who 
allegedly  tried  to  sell  classified  techni- 
cal manuals,  blueprints,  drawings  and 
a  list  of  subcontractors  Involving 
Stealth  technology  to  the  Soviets  for 
only  $25,000.  The  money  was  appar- 
ently to  be  used  to  pay  off  debts  which 
had  prevented  the  engineer  from  ob- 
taining top-level  security  clearance. 
The  loss  of  that  strategic  Stealth  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviets  would  undoubt- 
edly have  caused  irreparable  damage 
to  U.S.  security. 

Another  case  involved  a  naturalized 
U.S.  citizen  who  had  infUtrated  U.S. 
intelligence  and  allegedly  provided 
classified  national  security  Informa- 
tion to  the  intelligence  service  of  his 
native  Czechoslovakia.  The  individual 
had  undergone  training  as  an  Intelli- 
gence officer  by  Czech  authorities  for 
several  years  prior  to  immigrating  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Yet  another  case  involved  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Army.  In- 
telligence and  Security  Command  who 
allegedly  sold  classified  information 
on  a  double  agent  operation  to  the  So- 
viets for  as  Uttle  as  $11,000. 

National  security  in  an  open  society 
like  ours  is  always  more  vulnerable. 
We  are  ripe  targets  for  picking  by  our 
enemies.  But  anyone  who  is  thinking 
about  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our 
national  security  by  transferring  de- 
fense information  to  the  Soviets  or 
others  might  reconsider  if  the  death 
penalty  hangs  over  them. 


Tougher  penalties  for  these  crimes 
are  widely  supported  by  the  public.  A 
1984  survey  of  my  own  constituents  in 
Arizona's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict revealed  that  an  overwhelming  85 
percent  of  those  responding  favored 
the  death  penalty  for  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  espionage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. The  text  of  the  measure  follows: 

HJl.  704 

A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the  United  States 
C^ode  to  establish  rational  criteria  for  the 
imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death  in 
CMCS  of  espionage  and  treason,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  trv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnOIt  33S1  AMXNOMKIfT 

Sbctioii  1.  (a)  Section  2381  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
aertlns  "(a)  Omnat.—"  before  "Whoever". 

(b)  Section  2381  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b>  HcAKiNG  Requires.— A  person  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death  for  an 
offense  under  this  section  only  if  a  hearing 
is  held  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(c)  Notice  by  the  GovEiufiiEirT.— When- 
ever the  Oovemment  Intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, thfi  attorney  for  the  Oovemment,  a 
reasonable  time  before  trial  or  acceptance 
by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  shall  sign 
and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  upon  the 
defendant,  a  notice— 

"(1)  that  the  Oovemment  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death, 
and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  which  the  Oovemment  will  seek 
to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Oovemment  to  amend  this  notice  for  good 
cause  shown. 

"(d)  HxARiitc  Before  Court  or  Jovt.- 
When  the  attomey  for  the  Oovemment  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
(c)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  the  offense,  the  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  any  other  Judge 
if  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or 
before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered  is 
unavailable,  shall  conduct  a  separate  sen- 
tencing hearing  to  determine  the  punish- 
ment to  be  imposed.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  Jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(C)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

"(D)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  redetermination  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary:  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Oovemment. 

A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  consist  of  twelve 
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members,  unless,  at  any  time  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  parties  stipu- 
late with  the  approval  of  the  court  that  It 
shall  consist  of  any  numt>er  less  than 
twelve. 

"(e)  Paoor  or  Aggravating  akd  Mitigat- 
WG  Pactohs.— Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  when  a  defend- 
ant is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offense  under  this  section,  no  presentence 
report  shall  be  prepared.  In  the  sentencing 
hearing,  information  may  be  presented  as  to 
any  matter  relevant  to  the  sentence  and 
shall  include  matters  relating  to  any  of  the 
aggravating  or  mitigating  factors  set  forth 
In  subsections  (h)  and  (i).  or  any  other  miti- 
gating factor.  Where  information  is  present- 
ed relating  to  any  of  the  aggravating  factors 
set  forth  in  sut>section  (i).  information  may 
be  presented  relating  to  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor.  Information  presented  may  in- 
clude the  trial  transcript  and  exhibits  if  the 
hearing  is  held  before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not 
present  during  the  trial.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials. 
except  that  Information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice, 
confusion  of  the  issues,  or  misleading  the 
Jury.  The  Government  and  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  els  the 
adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  of  the  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factors,  and  as  to  appropriate- 
ness in  that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of 
death.  The  Government  shall  open  the  ar- 
gument. The  defendant  shall  be  permitted 
to  reply.  TTie  Government  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  established  tieyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the 
defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

"(f)  Rrruui  or  Pihbihos.— The  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  all 
the  information  received  during  the  hear- 
ing. It  shall  return  special  findings  identify- 
ing any  mitigating  factors,  and  any  aggra- 
vating factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (i). 
found  to  exist.  If  one  of  the  aggravating  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subsection  (1)  is  found  to 
exist,  a  special  finding  identifying  any  other 
aggravating  factor  may  be  returned.  A  find- 
ing of  such  a  factor  by  a  Jury  shall  be  made 
by  unanimous  vote.  If  no  aggravating  factor 
set  forth  in  subsection  (1)  Is  found  to  exist, 
the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence,  other 
than  death,  authorized  by  law.  If  one  or 
more  of  the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  In 
subsection  (I)  is  found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or 
if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  any 
mitigating  factor  or  factors  found  to  exist. 
or  in  the  absence  of  mitigating  factors, 
whether  the  aggravating  factors  are  them- 
selves sufficient  to  justify  a  sentence  of 
death.  Based  upon  this  consideration,  the 
Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  ia  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a  finding  as  to 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

"(g)  Imposition  or  Skntkncx.— Upon  a 
finding  under  this  section  that  a  sentence  of 


death  is  justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  Otherwise  the  court 
shall  impose  a  sentence,  other  than  death, 
authorized  by  law. 

••(h)  Mitigating  Pactors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  to  be  im- 
posed on  a  defendant  under  this  section,  the 
following  mitigating  factors  shall  be  consid- 
ered but  are  not  exclusive: 

"( 1 )  The  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

"(2)  The  defendant's  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law  was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so 
impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

•'(3)  The  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

••(4)  The  defendant  la  punishable  as  a 
principal  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  this 
title)  in  the  offense,  which  was  conunitted 
by  another,  but  his  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(1)  Aggravating  Pactors.— If  the  defend- 
ant Is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offense  under  this  section,  the  following  ag- 
gravating factors  shall  be  considered  but  are 
not  exclusive: 

••(1)  The  defendant  has  l>een  convicted  of 
another  offense  involving  espionage  or  trea- 
son for  which  either  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  was  authorized  by  law. 

••(2)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security. 

••(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  Itnowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

"(j)  iNSTRDCnON  TO  JtJRT  ON  RIGHT  Or  THE 

DxrcNDANT  TO  Jusnci  WiTHonT  Discrimi- 
nation.—In  any  hearing  held  before  a  jury 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  instruct 
the  jury  that  in  Its  consideration  of  whether 
the  sentence  of  death  Is  justified  It  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant.  The  jury 
shall  return  to  the  court  a  certificate  signed 
by  each  juror  that  consideration  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant  was  not  Involved  in  reaching  his 
or  her  Individual  decision. 

(k)  SnrmciNG  in  Catitai.  Cams  in 
Which  Death  PmAi.Tr  la  Not  Sought  or 
IMPOSKD.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  upon  conviction  of  a  person  for 
an  offense  under  this  section,  the  court  may 
impoae  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment 
without  the  poaslbUlty  of  parole. 

'(1)  Prxonant  Womkn.— In  no  event  shall  a 
sentence  of  death  be  carried  out  upon  a 
pregnant  woman. 

••(m)  ArpsAL  From  Sormci  or  Death.— 
(I)  In  any  caae  in  which  the  sentence  of 
death  la  Impoaed  under  this  section,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  court  of  appeals  upon  appeal  by  the  de- 
fendant. Notice  of  appeal  must  be  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  for  appeal  of 
judcment  in  aection  2107  of  title  28.  An 
appeal  under  this  subsection  may  be  consoli- 
dated with  an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of 
conviction.  Such  review  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases. 

"(2)  On  review  of  the  sentence,  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  consider  the  record,  the  evi- 
dence submitted  during  the  trial,  the  infor- 
mation submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  pr<x;edures  employed  in  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special  findings 
returned  under  suboectlon  (f). 


"(3)  The  court  shall  affirm  the  sentence  If 
It  determines  that— 

•(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Im- 
posed under  the  Influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor:  and 

•'(B)  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor,  or  the  failure  to  find  any  mitigating 
factors  as  set  forth  or  allowed  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  In  all  other  cases  the  court  shall 
remand  the  caae  for  reconsideration  under 
subsections  (b)  through  (1)  of  this  section. 

'•(6)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  Its  disposition  of  the 
review  of  the  sentence.". 

SECTION  T»4  amendment 

Sec.  2.  Section  794(a)  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•.  except  that  the 
sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed 
unless  the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  further  finds  that  the  offense  directly 
concerned  nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 
against  large-scale  attack:  war  plans:  com- 
munications intelligence  or  cryptographic 
Information:  or  any  other  major  weapons 
system  or  major  element  of  defense  strate- 
gy. Subsections  (b)  through  (m)  of  section 
2381  of  this  title  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
a  sentence  of  death  sought,  imposed,  or  car- 
ried out  for  an  offense  under  this  subsection 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
such  subsections  (b)  through  (m)  apply  with 
respect  to  such  a  sentence  for  an  offense 
under  section  2381  of  this  tlUe.". 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

PROCEDURE       AND       JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ortler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwakds] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  21.  1985.  I  intro- 
duced the  Veterans'  Administration 
Adjudication  Procedure  and  Judicial 
Review  Act.  This  act  will  restore  im- 
portant rights  to  the  veterans  of 
America  and  I  look  forward  to  its  en- 
actment In  the  99th  Congress. 

American  veterans  fought  for  this 
country  and  sacrificed  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  their  lives  to  protect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  other 
American  citizens.  Yet.  veterans  are 
denied  important  rights  of  citizenry— 
the  right  to  judicial  review  and  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  (»imsel. 

The  preclusion  of  Judicial  review  for 
decisions  Involving  veterans  benefits 
was  first  enacted  in  1933  and  reflected 
the  then-current  view  that  veterans 
had  no  right  to  benefits  and  thus  did 
not  warrant  the  protection  that  Judi- 
cial review  afforded. 

In  1924.  a  $10  attorney  fee  limitation 
was  set  to  protect  pensioners  from  un- 
ethical lawyers;  in  reality,  this  limita- 
tion denies  veterans  the  rights  to 
counsel  of  their  choice. 


Both  of  these  limitations  are  clearly 
anachronisms  in  today's  society  and 
are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  today's 
veterans. 

Nevertheless,  under  current  law,  a 
veteran's  claim  for  benefits  is  decided 
upon  completely  with  the  closed 
system  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  may  not  be  brought  before 
the  courts  for  adjudication  should  the 
veteran  feel  aggrieved. 

Thus,  veterans,  who  fought  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American,  are  denied  by  law  the  basic 
right  to  due  process  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  right  to  Judicial  review  is  avail- 
able for  virtually  every  other  Federal 
benefit  except  those  involving  the  VA 
and  that  simply  is  not  right.  I  strongly 
believe  that  veterans  should  not  be 
treated  in  this  way,  as  second-class 
citizens.  Particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  veterans  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  their  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  give 
veterans  access  to  the  Judicial  system 
if,  upon  final  decision  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals,  a  veteran  feels  ag- 
grieved and  wants  court  review  of  that 
decision.  It  would  also  provide  for  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  so  that,  if  the 
veteran  chooses,  legal  services  can  be 
retained  at  an  affordable  fee. 

By  adv(x;ating  the  changes  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  VA  deliberately  reaches  iinfair  de- 
cisions or  that  the  internal  VA  process 
should  be  changed.  In  fact,  my  bill 
codifies  current  VA  procedures  for 
benefit  claims. 

I  am  saying  that  the  VA  has  a  vast, 
complex  machinery  dealing  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  benefit  claims. 
Sometimes.  Just  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  errors  will  be  made.  Some- 
times, Just  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
human  condition,  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious decisions  will  be  made. 

The  current  VA  system  fails  to  pro- 
vide outside  checks  against  such  action 
by  the  agency.  If  you  are  the  one  suf- 
fering the  error,  inadvertent  or  other- 
wise, you  should  have  recourse  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  Judicial  review 
would  benefit  everyone,  including  the 
VA  whose  processes  would  be  opened 
to  the  light  of  appropriate  Judicial 
scrutiny. 

Under  this  bill,  the  current  $10  at- 
torney fee  limitation  is  not  lifted  for  a 
particular  case  until  the  veteran  has 
received  an  initial  BVA  decision.  Even 
after  It  Is  lifted,  the  bill  contains  vari- 
ous checks  to  ensure  against  unreason- 
able lawyer  fees  being  charged  the  vet- 
eran. Thus,  the  veteran  is  protected, 
without  prejudicing  representation 
after  denial  of  a  claim.  This  approach 
seems  clearly  preferable  to  the  current 
law. 

Federal  courts  have  reviewed  for 
decades  the  most  complex  Issues  imag- 


inable and  the  most  complex  of  agency 
decisions.  Indeed,  for  decades,  the 
courts  have  interpreted  and  applied 
VA  rating  guidelines  to  the  military 
disability  retirement  system  since  vet- 
erans filing  under  that  system  already 
have  the  right  to  Judicial  review.  Even 
opponents  of  Judicial  review  for  VA 
decisions  admit  that  this  has  worked 
very  well. 

The  military  disability  retirement 
system  closely  parallels  that  of  the 
VA.  Many  of  the  cases  under  the  two 
systems  are  of  similar  character.  Since 
the  record  shows  that  Judicial  review 
works  well  for  the  one,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  It  would  not 
work  equally  as  well  for  the  other. 

The  military  disability  retirement 
system's  boards  handle  about  35,000 
cases  per  year.  Their  denial  rate  Is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals.  The  few  hundred 
cases  that  go  to  the  courts  from  the 
military  system  clearly  do  not  over- 
whelm the  courts.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  cases  from  the  VA 
system  would  do  so,  either. 

The  main  point  to  remember,  howev- 
er. Is  that  even  if  they  did,  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  address  that  problem 
on  an  equitable  basis.  Singling  out  the 
veterans  in  the  VA  system  is  arbitrary, 
blatantly  unfair,  and  not  the  answer 
to  court  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  bill  restores  funda- 
mental rights  to  America's  veterans. 
Eighty-seven  House  Members  Joined 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  to  pass  this  bill  into  law.  Then, 
the  law  will  be  inclusive  of  the  rights 
of  veterans  and  Justly  so. 


THE  SEATING  OF  RICHARD  D. 
McINTYRE  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Giitgrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  talk  about  the  very  impor- 
tant question  of  why  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  are  being 
deprived,  unjustly  and  improperly,  of 
a  voice  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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This  case  is  unique  In  American  his- 
tory. Never  before  has  a  majority,  in 
this  case  the  Democratic  majority, 
sought  to  deprive  a  people  of  their  dis- 
trict of  the  legitimately  elected  and 
certified  Representative. 

I  cite  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1985,  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

Certificates  of  election  covering  the  435 
seats  in  the  99th  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 


names  of  those  persons  whose  credentials 
show  that  they  were  regularly  elected  as 
Representatives  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  their  respective  States  and  of  the  United 
SUtes,  wUl  be  caUed. 

And  I  note  that  imder  Indiana  on 
this  page  HI  of  January  3,  1985.  is 
listed  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  Eighth  District,  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
And  the  Clerk  of  this  House  had  in 
fact  reported  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Nation  that  his  credentials  indicated 
from  the  secretary  of  state  from  his 
State  that  he  had  been  elected  and 
that  he  was  certified  as  having  won. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  was 
brought  forth  that  day  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  seeking  to  create  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  of  depriving 
the  people  of  a  district  of  their  legiti- 
mately elected  and  certified  represen- 
tation. The  key  points  to  note  are  that 
the  election  was  over,  the  duly  elected 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana had  certified  Mr.  Mclnt}rre  as  the 
winner,  there  was  no  question  about 
the  normal  pr(x;edures  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  precedent  for  barring 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  from  having  a  voice  in  this 
Congress. 

In  an  act  of  sheer  brute  power  the 
Democratic  Party  sought  to  deny  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana of  a  seat.  Since  that  time  a  re- 
count has  been  underway.  That  re- 
count Is  not  yet  technically  completed, 
but  the  counting  is  over  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  and  the  position  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  has  been 
strengthened.  There  are  no  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  election  will  In  any 
way  change.  So  we  are  faced  today 
with  two  raw  facts:  First,  that  a  very, 
very  dangerous  precedent  Is  being  at- 
tempted by  which  any  majority  could 
deny  the  people  of  a  district  of  thelr 
due  representation;  and  second,  that 
there  are  no  factual  grounds  for  deny- 
ing Mr.  Mclntyre  and  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  their 
due  representation  in  this  Congress. 

And  in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldiing- 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  really  do  have  a  situa- 
tion which  appears  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  is  going 
to  continue  to  deny  Mr.  Mclntyre  his 
rightful  seat  in  the  Congress  despite 
the  fact  that  the  recount  has  been 
completed. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  we 
had  some  quotes  by  Democratic  lead- 
ership that  are  very,  very  disturbing  in 
what  they  had  to  say.  The  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Commit- 
tee says  flatly  that  the  House  is  going 
to  resist  any  effort  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. Beyond  that  he  says,  and  tills  is 
rather  Interesting,  he  says  and  I  quote: 
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Nothing  has  chanced  the  fact  that  Frank 
McCloskey  won  on  election  day  and  an 
honest,  complete  and  nonpartisan  vote 
count  would  confirm  that. 

I  mean  that  just  does  not  have  any 
basis  in  reality  at  all.  No.  1.  things 
have  changed  the  fact  that  Prank 
McCloskey  won  on  election  day  from 
their  perception:  we  now  have  a  re- 
count which  shows  that  Prank 
McCloskey  did  not  win  on  election 
day.  It  has  not  been  completely  certi- 
fied yet,  but  we  have  the  count  in 
hand. 

He  implies  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  not  honest  t>ecause  he  says,  "An 
honest  vote  will  confirm  that."  Well, 
you  know,  what  is  he  saying,  that 
there  is  no  honest  count  in  Indiana? 
That  it  seems  to  me  is  a  horrible  state- 
ment. A  complete  count?  We  have  a 
complete  count  now.  The  recount  has 
been  completed. 

A  nonpartisan  vote?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  most  of  the  counties 
that  have  done  the  recount  are  in  fact 
Democratic  coimties  rather  than  Re- 
publican counties.  So  certainly  the  re- 
count at  this  point  has  been  nonparti- 
san in  its  natiu%. 

I  just  think  that  the  sUtements  we 
hear  coming  out  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  at  this  point  are  very  dis- 
turbing because  what  it  seems  to  con- 
firm is  that  they  do  intend  to  have  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
rather  than  the  State  of  Indiana  make 
the  determination  as  to  who  the  victor 
of  that  seat  is.  That  of  course  is  a  com- 
mittee which  they  intend  to  stack 
against  us  by  almost  a  2-to-l  margin, 
and  we  can  assume  that  that  is  being 
done  with  a  purpose. 

So  certainly  our  perception  of  the 
situation  has  to  be  that  we  do  have  a 
wielding  of  brute  power  here.  We  have 
the  kind  of  arrogance  that  has  too 
often  characterized  the  leadership  of 
this  House.  And  I  think  that  what  we 
need  to  be  doing  is  congratulating  Mr. 
Mclntyre  the  winner,  making  certain 
that  he  is  brought  to  the  Chamber  as 
early  as  possible  and  sworn  in.  If  he  is 
the  rightful  possessor  of  that  seat,  the 
people  of  his  district  deserve  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  man  they  elected. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
member  from  our  delegation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

The  statement  was  made  this  morn- 
ing that  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  been  saying  that  Prank  McCloskey 
was  declared  the  winner  on  election 
night.  This  is  not  true.  Prank  McClos- 
key has  never  been  declared  the 
winner  by  any  properly  elected  official 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  either  county- 
wide  or  statewide. 

The  media,  in  the  early  morning 
hours  after  the  election  on  Wednesday 


morning,  was  declaring  Mclntyre  the 
winner.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon on  Wednesday  it  had  found  a 
200-vote  error  in  Vandenburgh 
County,  a  Democratic  county.  At  that 
time  the  media  started  declaring 
McCloskey  the  winner.  But  the  secre- 
tary of  state  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  from  certifying 
anyone  for  10  days  just  because  of  this 
reason. 

And  during  that  10-day  period  it  was 
found  that  in  another  county  two  pre- 
cincts had  been  counted  twice  and 
when  they  were  eliminated  by  court 
action,  when  they  were  eliminated 
from  the  county,  Mclntyre  was  de- 
clared the  winner  and  received  the  cer- 
tificate 10  days  later,  as  he  should 
have,  and  as  you  say  he  should  have 
been  seated.  Prank  McCloekey  was 
never  declared  the  winner  by  any 
properly  elected  official  In  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mykrs] 
to  answer  several  questions,  as  a  very 
distinguished  leader  of  this  effort 
within  the  Indiana  delegation. 

I  of  course  will  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  this  statement  by  Mr. 
CoKLHO,  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee,  is  just 
not  true,  it  is  an  absolutely  false  state- 
ment that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  very  politically 
motivated.  We  can  all  see  what  is  hap- 
pening here:  Confuse  the  issue,  try  to 
delay  the  action  as  long  as  you  can, 
figuring  out  a  way  that  they  could 
steal  the  election.  Really,  you  are  ex- 
actly right,  this  has  never  happened 
since  I  have  read  back  through  history 
of  this  House,  never  happened  before, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  appreciate  it  one  bit. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  make  one 
final  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  if  I  might.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  people  to  understand  this 
back  home. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  only  reason 
there  was  ever  any  confusion  at  any 
point  was  that  a  Democratic-elected 
clerk  in  a  particular  county  had 
double  coimted  two  precincts,  counted 
them  twice,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes.  Gibson  County, 
on  the  election  night  or  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  certified,  at  least  re- 
leased the  figures,  of  showing  FYank 
McCloskey  with  i  number  of  votes. 

The  Mclntyre  Campaign  Committee 
recognized  that  this  particular  In- 
stance, that  the  McCloskey-McIntjrre 
race  received  significantly  more  votes 


than  either  President,  the  Governor  or 
other  races.  They  went  back  and  start- 
ed putting  figures  together  and  real- 
ized that  two  precincts  had  been 
counted  twice.  They  so  notified  the 
clerk  of  that  county,  who  happens  to 
be  a  Democrat.  The  clerk  did  acknowl- 
edge, it  Is  my  understanding,  that  the 
error  had  been  made  but  refused  to 
change  the  certification  and  did  not 
change  for  more  than  a  week  until  a 
Democratic  judge  In  the  same  coiuity 
directed  the  clerk  to  give  the  proper 
certification  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  the  Democratic  clerk  did  at  that 
time,  which  did  then  give  Mclntyre 
the  lead. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might  then 
summarize,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  correct  me  if  I  misunderstand  this, 
a  local  Democrat  clerk  Initially  report- 
ed wrongly  two  precincts  by  counting 
them  twice  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  Democratic  precincts  that 
gave  McCloskey,  the  Democrat,  a  sig- 
nificant Increase. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Right.  When  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  In  fact  this 
was  wrong,  he  refused  to  change  It 
until  directed  by  a  court  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right.  In  court,  when  it  did  go  to  court, 
the  clerk  admitted  the  error,  that  the 
error  was  acknowledged.  It  was  not  an 
intentional  error.  No  one  has  ever  ac- 
cused this  county  clerk  of  any  wrong- 
doing. It  was  Just  late  night,  certifica- 
tion, you  know,  everybody  Is  working 
with  figures,  but  the  clerk  did  refuse 
to  do  so  until  directed  by  the  Judge,  by 
the  court. 

In  Indiana  each  county  conducts  Its 
own  recount  and  it  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  circuit  court  Judge,  unlike 
some  other  States  where  you  have  a 
statewide  recount.  But  each  county 
has  its  own  recount.  So  the  Judge  has 
the  final  say  and  does  direct  the  re- 
count or  how  it  is  conducted. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  in  effect,  the 
national  Democratic  leadership  in  this 
House  is  deliberately  avoiding  the 
honest  count,  is  misinforming  its  own 
Members  and  the  national  news 
media,  and  at  the  same  time  is  smear- 
ing the  good  name  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana by  suggesting  that  Indlanans 
cannot  hold  an  honest  election. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  House  or  would  I  even  try,  or  do  I 
want  to,  but  in  any  event,  yes:  I  cannot 
believe  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened. 

Yesterday  morning's  press  release, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post,  ac- 


cording to  the  Speaker  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee,  were  in  error  by  fact.  Now 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  inten- 
tional or  not;  but  there  were  gross  mis- 
takes made,  particularly  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee. 

But  in  any  event,  that  election  was 
held  back  in  November.  Now  is  the 
time  for  everytwdy  to  say.  "OK.  we 
lost  the  election,  let  us  go  ahead  and 
seat  the  Member  that  has  the  certifi- 
cation. We  tried  and  we  failed."  And 
that  to  deny  anything  different  than 
that  is  a  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  can  impose  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  one 
more  time;  he  has  been  generous  with 
his  wisdom  here. 

The  Speaker  has  been  specifically 
citing  a  precedent  for  the  refusal  to 
seat  Mclntyre,  which  ironically  is  also 
from  an  Indiana  race.  Now.  in  my  un- 
derstanding of  that,  there  is  no  prece- 
dent at  all  involved  there,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  could  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Meml)ers  here  why  ex- 
actly the  Speaker  keeps  calling  this 
1961  Indiana  race  a  precedent  for  not 
seating  Mr.  Mclntyre? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  the 
precedence  is  this,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  happened  in  Indi- 
ana; both  affected  an  election  for  a 
Member  of  Congress:  but  the  facts  are 
quite  different:  In  1960,  in  that  elec- 
tion for  the  1961  Congress,  after  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Chambers,  a  Republican,  was 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  state  as 
having  won  the  election  on  election 
night. 

Subsequent  to  that,  under  a  recan- 
vas,  it  was  found  that  there  were  some 
tabulation  errors.  The  Clerk  of  the 
House  had  a  certificate  for  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. Then  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state:  not  a  new  certificate:  a 
letter  was  sent  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  stating  that  there 
had  been  an  error,  and  under  a  recon- 
sideration, a  recanvas,  not  a  recount,  a 
recanvas  of  those  votes,  a  re  tabula- 
tion, that  Mr.  Roush,  a  Democrat,  was 
the  winner. 

The  House  was  uncertain  at  that 
time  because  they  first  had  a  certifi- 
cate on  one  and  a  letter  on  the  other. 
So  the  House  properly  said,  we  are 
confused,  we  do  not  know  who  to  seat. 
In  this  instance,  where  we  have  only 
one  certificate,  there  is  no  question 
about  who  the  winner  was  after  all  the 
dust  settled,  after  the  election,  in  this 
case  there  is  no  comparison  because 
there  are  no  two  certificates.  There  is 
no  confusion  in  Indiana  at  this  point. 
Indiana  knows  the  House  says  under 


its  constitutional  responsibility  to  seat 
Members,  it  has  a  right:  but  under 
Powell  against  McCormack  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  the  House  does  not 
have  a  right  to  decide  which  Member 
should  be  seated. 

Only  under  three  conditions,  and 
those  are  spelled  out  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  House  is  in  error;  it  has  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  it  has  violated 
case  history  and  political  precedent. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  much  time  because  I  luiow  we 
have  a  number  of  other  Members 
here.  Members  who  were  elected  with 
Mr.  Mclntyre  and  who  were  seated 
that  want  to  speak  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  make  the  point:  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  who  is  calling  the 
shots  on  this  Issue  within  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  The  resolution  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  and 
we  keep  talking  about  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  It  is  not  the 
House  Administration  Committee  that 
is  making  the  decisions  on  this  issue, 
nor  is  it  the  House  Rules  Committee 
or  any  other  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  this  House.  It  is  the  Democratic 
National  Campaign  Committee  that  is 
making  the  decisions  about  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

The  evidence  of  that  is  that  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  been 
the  primary  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  McCloskey,  and  his  reasoning  is 
specious  at  best  and  political  at  worst. 
And  we  should  label  this  for  what  it  is; 
it  is  simply  a  political  power  grab  in 
violation,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Myers]  has  just  pointed  out, 
of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  urge  this 
body  to  move  swiftly  to  seat  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  as 
the  represenUtive  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  l)een  subjected  to  an  ordeal 
for  these  last  10  weeks  that  none  of  us 
should  wish  to  inflict  on  another. 

However,  in  emerging  from  this 
ordeal,  he  can  probably  claim  more 
truly  the  title  of  "winner"  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  won  his  election  on 
November  7.  He  won  it  again  when  the 
counties  in  his  district  recanvassed 
their  vote  totals  and  forwarded  the  re- 
sults to  the  secretary  of  state.  He  won 
it  again  when  the  secretary  of  state 
certified  Mr.  Mclntyre  as  the  wirmer 
of    the    race    and    so    Informed    this 


House.  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  painstaking  recount 
in  which  every  ballot  in  every  precinct 
in  every  county  was  reexamined  and 
recounted  he  stands  as  the  apparent 
wirmer.  The  certificate  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  past 
for  this  body  to  give  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  the  representation 
that  it  deserves.  If  there  are  any  unre- 
solved issues  in  this  election  there  is 
ample  time  for  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  to  examine  them. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  of  this 
will  change  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime,  the  prece- 
dents of  this  body  argue  forcefully  for 
giving  every  district  the  presumption 
of  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  at  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  see 
among  them  Members  who  won  their 
election  by  fewer  votes  than  the  out- 
come in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. But  they  were  seated— as  they 
should  have  been— because  their 
States  decided  they  had  fairly  won  the 
election  and  issued  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

lUx.  Mclntjrre  was  the  winner  of  his 
election.  He  was  so  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  state  In  Indiana.  This 
body  must  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  State. 

The  voters  of  that  district  should 
not  be  disenfranchised  for  even  1  more 
day.  I  urge  this  body  to  act  swiftly  to 
seat  the  winner  of  that  election,  and  I 
tip  my  hat  to  Mr.  Mclntyre  for  his 
perseverance  and  the  dignified  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
through  this  ordeal. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  reaffirm  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  said,  because 
he  himself  has  been  in  close  elections, 
not  always  on  the  winning  side,  and  he 
luiows  the  chaos  that  would  occur  in  a 
democracy  if  every  time  an  election 
was  close,  the  losing  side  decided  to 
cheat. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  way  is 
to  allow  the  winner  to  be  seated  to 
represent  the  500.000  people  of  that 
district,  not  to  try  to  steal  the  seat 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

BOITLTER]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  want  to  join  in  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]  in  expressing  sulmi- 
ratlon  for  the  eventual  Congressman 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
Rick  Mclntyre. 

I  simply  have  been  amazed  at  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  attitude  throughout  this 
whole  process,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
talk  with  him  nearly  every  day:  I  did 
so  this  morning.  As  many  of  us  new- 
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comers— the  other  32  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  at  least— have 
gotten  to  Icnow  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  his 
lovely  wife  Meredith,  we  are  aware 
that  they  have  a  brandnew  baby. 

It  is  incredible  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
continues  to  hold  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic process;  has  throughout  this 
whole  ordeal,  throughout  the  court 
processes,  the  House  deliberations. 
With  all  of  these  groups  literally  hold- 
ing Mr.  Mclntyres  fate  in  their  hands, 
he  still  has  maintained  an  attitude  of 
confidence  in  our  system. 

It  encourages  me  to  see  almost  this 
blind  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre in  our  democratic  process.  He  is  a 
good  family  man.  He  does  not  like  to 
spend  time  away  from  his  family,  and 
yet  he  is  still  having  to  do  so.  and  the 
other  32.  and  all  of  the  newcomers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  realize  what  a 
great  personal  sacrifice  it  is  to  get 
elected  to  this  body. 

Therefore,  we  can  see  how  frustrat- 
ing it  must  be  to  Rick  and  Meredith  to 
keep  going  through  this.  I  just  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
in  expressing  my  disappointment  in 
the  inaction  of  this  body  to  go  ahead 
and  seat  the  gentleman  from  Indiana: 
it  is  costing  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
District  representation;  they  need  a 
Congressman  now  who  is  able  to  re- 
search the  issues  that  he  is  going  to 
have  to  be  facing:  the  farm  bill,  the 
budget  process;  and  they  do  not  have  a 
Congressman  who  is  able  to  do  that 
because  they  do  not  have  any  repre- 
sentation right  now. 

n  1200 

In  some  of  the  remarks— and  I  espe- 
cially thank  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  clarifying  some  points,  because 
really  as  newcomers  to  the  House,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  it 
has  been  confusing  to  us.  In  fact,  some 
of  wondered  who  won  close  elections, 
"Why  didn't  I  have  to  go  before  the 
House  Administration  Committee." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  is  confus- 
ing to  some  of  us  who  are  here.  I 
might  add  that  the  gentleman  has 
used  the  word  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  aware 
of  the  democratic  process  and  still  has 
faith  in  it. 

Congressman-elect  Mclntyre  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  democratic  process, 
except  he  spells  democratic  with  a  cap- 
ital "D."         

Mr.  BOULTER.  But  I  would  say 
this:  It  is  not  a  Republican  versus  cap- 
ital "D"  Democrat  problem.  It  is 
almost  a  capital  "D"  Democrat  prob- 
lem versus  democracy. 

However.  I  still  think,  and  I  think 
everyone  would  agree  that  there  are 
plenty  of  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  who  also  want  to  see  the  demo- 
cratic process  work.  Maybe  it  is  true. 


as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  stated, 
maybe  it  is  true  that  they  have  heard 
some  factual  inaccuracies  or  some- 
thing from  certain  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  believe  that 
they  want  to  see  the  democratic  proc- 
ess work  and  I  just  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Congressman-elect  Mcln- 
tyre. with  his  family,  can  be  sworn  in 
on  this  floor  as  the  rest  of  us  were. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  put  his  finger  on  what  has  to  be 
for  a  brand  new  participant  in  congres- 
sional politics  a  very  frustrating 
moment  to  suddenly  discover  that 
there  are  some  political  bosses  who 
desire  power  so  much  that  they  would 
threaten  the  very  fragile  compact  by 
which  we  all  agree  that  once  the  elec- 
tion is  over  we  are  Americans  first  and 
we  recognize  the  results  of  that  elec- 
tion. I  think  that  this  has  been,  in 
that  sense,  a  threatening  experience 
to  see  a  handful  of  bosses  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  try  to 
seize  a  seat  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  give  to  a 
new  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Member  of 
this  txxly  who  in  the  primary  in  my 
Republican  Party  had  to  go  through  a 
recount  which  I  ended  up  wiruiing  by 
10  votes  and  then  a  court  case  where 
that  recount  was  certified.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  personal  frustration  and 
agony  that  both  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  have  gone  through  the  last 
several  weeks. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  recount  has 
been  completed  and  that  my  good 
friend.  Rick  Mclntyre.  is  apparently 
the  wlimer  by  a  margin  of  415  votes. 

I  think  we  have  before  this  body  a 
number  of  pressing  Issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed  in  the  very  near  future 
and  we  need  to  get  all  435  Members 
certified  and  in  office  so  that  we  can 
begin  the  work  before  us.  I  am  looking 
forward  that  next  week  when  Mr. 
Mclntyre  presents  himself  to  be 
seated  that  my  colleagues  both  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  will  uphold  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  secretary  of  Indiana  and 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  t>ecause  we  have  got 
pressing  business  and  we  need  to  get 
on  with  it. 

I  am  delighted  that  Congressman- 
elect  Mclntyre  will  soon  l)e  among  us. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  CoBEYl. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding 
to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly 
struck  with  the  hypocrisy  of  this  situ- 
ation. As  I  have  been  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  like  my  fellow  colleagues.  I 
have  heard  the  Democratic  Party  over 
and  over  again  trumpet  themselves  as 
the  party  of  fairness.  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  totally  unfair  sit- 
uation and  a  complete  affront  to  our 
democratic  process. 

This  past  summer  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  t>e  in  Dallas  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention and  to  meet  a  wonderful 
decent,  fine,  human  being  who  was 
nmning  for  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana, a  family  man.  a  man  who  had  a 
wife  expecting.  And  we  all  know  the 
tension  and  stress  that  something  like 
that  can  bring.  I  think  that  we  should 
look  at  and  I  would  hope  that  our 
Democratic  colleagues  would  consider 
the  human  cost  involved  here,  the  tre- 
mendous agony  and  stress.  And,  yes, 
financially,  the  expense  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  this  unprecedented 
action.  It  is  high  time  and  we  should 
not  wait  one  minute  to  quickly  seat 
this  outstanding  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  respond  for  just  a  moment,  it 
suddenly  struck  me  listening  to  the 
gentleman  talking,  as  earlier  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  we  have  several 
memt>ers  of  the  freshmen  class  who 
themselves  were  defeated  in  close 
races  in  the  past.  It  must  strike  you  as 
peculiarly  disturbing  that  you  abided 
by  the  system,  that  you  allowed  the 
will  of  the  people  of  your  district  to 
dominate,  that  you  went  back  out  and 
campaigned,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
you  to  try  to  steal  a  seat  that  you  had 
not  yet  won  fairly. 

I  am  curious  if  the  gentleman  could 
comment  just  for  a  second  on  what 
must  be  sori  of  a  disbelief  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  so  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  certainly  am  dis- 
turbed. I  had  no  idea  that  anything 
like  this  could  happen  in  our  country. 
As  my  colleagues  have  mentioned,  just 
an  unprecedented  power  grab.  Our 
whole  country  is  built  on  fairness  and 
equity  and  decency  and  this  violates 
all  that.  We  cannot  allow  this,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  to 
happen  in  our  country  because  we  will 
be  setting  such  a  tremendously  dan- 
gerous precedent  that  it  would  be 
very,  very  difficult  to  reverse  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  with  particu- 
lar interest  that  I  yield  to  the  next 
gentleman  who  in  his  own  right  as  a 
former  secretary  of  state,  I  think,  has 
enlightened  many  Republicans  on  just 
how  severe  a  power  grab  and  how  dis- 
quieting this  whole  process  can  be.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 

MONSON]. 
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Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Congressman-elect 
Rick  Mclntyre  from  Indiana  for  his 
diligence  and  persistence  for  working 
within  the  system  to  allow  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  fulfill  its  objectives  of 
allowing  for  representation  in  Govern- 
ment. 

As  was  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  I 
have  just  left  a  position  as  the  chief 
election  officer  of  one  of  our  50  States. 
My  State  of  Utah  twice  elected  me 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity I  had  the  opportunity  of  over- 
seeing elections  for  that  State.  In  that 
capacity  I  had  the  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate with  all  of  the  other  election  of- 
ficers from  the  other  States  in  our 
country.  That  opportunity  taught  me 
several  things.  First  of  all,  these 
people  are  all  public  officials  just  like 
each  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

They  all  take  an  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  laws  of  their  State  and  of 
this  land.  They  all  have  concerns  for 
the  election  process  and  primary 
among  those  concerns  are  the  insur- 
ance that  accuracy  is  maintained  in 
the  election  process  with  a  strong 
desire  to  increase  the  public  involve- 
ment in  the  election  process. 

It  is  actions  like  we  have  seen  here 
that  raise  questions  in  people's  minds 
and  help  them  to  decide  that  they  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  any  longer. 

Each  of  these  officials  takes  great 
care  before  they  issue  an  election  cer- 
tificate to  make  sure  that  they  are  cer- 
tain of  the  outcome  that  they  are  cer- 
tifying. 

As  we  have  heard  today,  once  in  a 
while  a  mistake  can  occur,  but  it  hap- 
pens very  rarely  because  of  the  care 
that  is  taken.  There  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence that  a  mistake  has  occurred  in 
this  instance. 

So  I  would  ho{>e  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  will  t>egin  to  realize  the 
grave  injustice  that  has  taken  place, 
the  unfairness  that  has  occurred  and 
will  immediately  rectify  that  situation 
and  allow  Mr.  Mclntyre  his  proper 
place  in  this  House  and  those  500,000 
citizens  of  Indiana  the  opportunity  to 
be  represented. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished economist  and  professor 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  moment  about  the  young  people 
and  tell  a  little  about  my  own  experi- 
ence in  my  campaign.  I  believed  what  I 
learned  as  a  young  person  about  the 
democratic  processes  in  the  United 
States.  I  entered  my  race  without  any 
political  connections,  without  any  po- 
litical background,  but  with  a  belief  in 


what  I  was  doing  and  an  understand- 
ing that  if  I  presented  myself  to  the 
people  they  would  go  to  the  polls  and 
they  would  express  their  will  and 
when  those  votes  were  counted  if  I 
had  more  votes  than  the  other  fellow  I 
would  be  declared  the  winner  and  be 
certified  by  the  proper  State  author- 
ity. 

When  I  received  that  certificate  I 
gave  it  to  my  15-year-old  son  who  had 
worked  with  me  all  summer.  He  kept 
the  faith. 
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Because  he  knew  that  if  we  worked 
hard,  if  we  presented  ourselves  to  the 
voters  and  if  they  approved  of  us  and 
more  of  them  voted  for  us  than  the 
other  fellow,  that  we  would  get  that 
certificate,  and  that  was  the  outcome 
of  the  process.  I  was  very  proud  to  see 
him  receive  that  certificate  because  he 
had  earned  it  alongside  me.  along  with 
many  other  young  people. 

Now.  I  know  that  in  this  Hall  we 
often  have  young  people  in  the  galler- 
ies who  study  in  their  classrooms  and 
come  here  to  see  the  process  and  the 
outcome  of  that  process  where  on  the 
principle  that  will  outlive  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  of  one 
man  and  one  vote  this  democracy  will 
prevail,  and  they  come  to  see  that  and 
to  watch  that  practice.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  see  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
despite  the  vote  of  the  people,  despite 
the  certificate  that  the  winner  re- 
ceives, that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
political  connections  and  it  is  partisan 
numbers  that  might  decide  who  will 
represent  those  people  who  went  to 
vote,  exercised  their  privilege  and  per- 
formed their  duty  by  saying  who  they 
wanted  to  represent  their  will. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  worked 
hard  for  his  race,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  people  In  his  district,  they  ap- 
proved of  him.  they  voted  for  him,  he 
was  certified,  and  the  day  should  come 
when  he  presents  that  certificate  to 
his  son  and  says  that  represents  the 
democratic  process  in  action  and  it  is 
honored.  This  is  very  important,  not 
to  me,  not  to  Mr.  Mclntyre,  but  to  the 
young  people  who  will  inherit  the 
legacy  we  leave  them.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  body  will  rally  behind  those 
democratic  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  bom  and  do  honor  to 
those  principles  and  do  honor  to  our 
young  people  and  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre 
in  the  manner  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  particularly  interest- 
ed in  yielding  to  the  next  person  be- 
cause she  lost  two  elections,  as  I  did, 
and  we  had  close  races,  and  we  know 
personally  what  it  is  like  not  just  once, 
but  twice,  to  be  put  in  a  situation 
where  it  would  be  very  tempting  to  try 
to  come  to  Washington  and  say, 
"Please  overturn  the  will  of  the 
people,  please  ignore  how  they  voted. 


please  give  me  the  seat  because  I 
would  like  it."  Both  of  us  agree  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment requires  that  we  honor  the 
people  and  not  just  the  political 
bosses. 

So  it  is  with  particular  delight  that  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlty). 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  yielding  and  for 
his  comments. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  were  two  times 
that  I  lost,  and  particularly  on  the 
second  time  I  was  urged  by  some  to 
demand  a  recount  and  to  go  after  it, 
because  they  felt  that  I  had  won.  But 
again  I  said  no.  the  vote  that  is  appar- 
ent there  shall  prevaU  and  the  certifi- 
cation from  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  prevaU.  So  therefore  I  did  not 
challenge  it. 

And  this  time,  when  I  was  the  victor, 
my  opponent  said  that  the  margin  was 
sufficient  that  he  was  not  going  to 
challenge  it  even  early  on,  before  I 
even  claimed  victory,  he  conceded  that 
he  had  lost.  And  that  is  part  of  the 
system.  That  is  the  system  that  many 
of  our  forefathers  came  to  this  coun- 
try for.  My  parents  were  immigrants, 
and  they  came  here  t>ecause  of  our  de- 
mocracy, they  came  here  because  of 
our  fairness,  and  they  came  here  be- 
cause they  felt  that  right  shall  prevail 
here. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  carry  that  on, 
that  belief,  by  saluting  Rick  Mclntsrre 
as  a  seated  Member  to  this  body  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  recount  report  from  Indiana  on 
Tuesday  shows  that  Congressman 
Rick  Mclntyre's  margin  of  victory  has 
widened,  and  it  should  be  only  a 
matter  of  clearing  up  some  technical 
points  that  Mclntyre  will  be  able  to 
Join  the  rest  of  the  1985  freshman 
class  as  a  voting  Member,  and  we  will 
welcome  him  with  open  arms. 

We  feel  very,  very  strongly  that  the 
415-vote  margin  of  Tuesday  only  con- 
firms our  belief  that  he  should  have 
been  seated  on  January  3  when  the 
difference  was  34  votes,  and  thus  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana would  have  been  represented, 
would  be  represented  on  this  floor  by 
a  voting  Member,  rather  than  having 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
paying  two  salaries  and  also  for  the 
staff  of  a  loser  while  those  500,000  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  are  disenfranchised  in 
this  body.  That  is  not  fairness.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Congressman  Mclntyre  has  weath- 
ered the  legal  recount  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  as  a  gentleman  and  has.  as  we 
have  all  (>ointed  out.  multiplied  his 
margin  of  victory  during  this  period 
while  again  the  counties  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  com- 
pleted their  responsibility. 
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I  do  congratulate  him  for  his  upward 
climb  and  also  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict for  their  support  and  loyalty,  and 
I  am  certain  that  when  he  finally  is 
able  to  perform  all  of  the  duties  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  as  a  legisla- 
tor, his  merit  will  become  more  evi- 
dent every  day  and  his  margin  of  vic- 
tory will  multiply  many  times  over  for 
later  terms  of  office.  The  matter 
should  now  be  ended,  and  he  should 
be  seated  with  all  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  won  election.  And  until  some 
new  standard  is  applied,  is  adopted 
and  applied  to  all  of  those  who  run  for 
public  office,  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the 
elected  Representative  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  a  number  of  his  peers  In 
saying  that  we  will  defend  his  right  to 
his  place  for  him,  for  his  constitutents, 
and  for  the  safety  of  representative 
government. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

A  couple  of  thoughts  go  through  my 
mind  on  this  day,  the  first  of  which  is 
how  proud  I  am  of  the  new  Members, 
the  new  freshman  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  having,  I 
guess,  their  first  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  body. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
many  of  you  during  these  past  few 
weeks,  as  we  went  through  the  orien- 
tation program,  and  I  thought  back  to 
my  disappointment,  frankly,  that  our 
numbers  were  not  greater  as  a  result 
of  the  November  6  election.  But  I  re- 
member the  last  night  that  you  all  got 
together  and  each  of  you  had  the  op- 
portunity to  express  your  feelings 
about  the  election  that  you  had  won 
and  excitement  of  t>eing  involved  in 
this  great  process  that  we  have  in  this 
country  and  the  importance  of  what 
we  are  doing,  and  I  left  that  meeting 
with  the  feeling  that  the  quality  cer- 
tainly is  going  to  make  up  for  any  con- 
cern I  had  about  the  quantity.  I  think 
we  are  seeing  that  being  expressed 
here  today. 

The  other  feeling  that  I  have  is,  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey],  that  he  really  kind  of  re- 
duced the  debate  that  should  be 
taking  place  here  today  down  to  its 
very  central  point,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  not  really  a  debate  or  an  argument 
between  parties.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  is  the  message  that 
is  being  sent  to  the  American  people, 
that  once  again  what  we  have  is  the 
result  of  the  greed  of  power  that  just 
cannot  stop  consuming  any  possible 
way  of  adding  to  its  majority.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  message  that  has  been 
given  so  far,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
press,  the  media,  is  concerned,  is  that 


it  is  strictly  a  squabble  between  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  when,  in  reality,  it  goes  so 
much  deeper  than  that,  it  goes  down 
to  the  very  roots,  the  very  basis  of  our 
country,  and  that  is  the  one  man.  one 
vote,  the  point  that  we  make  to  so 
many  people,  that  it  is  time  for  them 
to  become  involved  in  the  political 
process. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  said  when  I 
first  decided  to  run  for  Congress  was 
that  I  think  that  the  responsibility 
that  each  of  us  has  is  to  try  to  reach 
out  and  involve  more  people  in  the 
process.  And  then  we  see  that  those 
who  are  in  control  and  those  who  are 
in  power  are  not  saying  that.  In  fact, 
their  actions  are  basically  saying  to 
people.  "Don't  get  involved  in  the 
process  because  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol it,  we  are  going  to  decide  who 
wins,  who  loses,  who  gets  to  play  the 
game." 

So  I  want  to  commend  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  today.  I  hope  we  can  de- 
liver a  message  to  the  American 
people  through  the  media  that  this 
debate  is  much  more  than  a  political 
partisan  battle,  it  in  fact  goes  to  the 
very  roots  of  our  democracy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  1  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  cannot  resist  making  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  instructive  for  all  of  us 
as  Republicans  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  speaking  on  this  topic, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  unopposed  In  the 
recent  election.  And  the  way  things 
are  going,  that  Is  the  only  way  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  get  elected  around 
here. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  sit  here  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon  watching 
individuals  for  the  first  time  address- 
ing this  body,  I  cannot  help  but  think, 
since  I  was  a  little  boy,  dreaming 
about  this  moment,  the  first  time 
being  able  to  address  this  body  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
there  is  something  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans who  sit  here. 
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There  is  a  term  that  goes  In  front  of 
all  of  our  names,  and  it  Is  the  "honora- 
ble." The  "honorable."  I  watched 
here,  on  January  3.  when  the  Speaker 
of  this  body  asked  all  Members  to 
stand  and  be  sworn  in,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  one  other  In- 


dividual whom  the  Republicans  voted 
to  seat.  His  family  had  to  share  that 
disappointment  on  that  day  of  being 
here  and  not  being  able  to  see  their 
loved  one  sworn  Into  this  body. 

I  taught,  as  Mr.  ARMnr  referred  to, 
the  Constitution,  for  6  years  in  the 
public  school  system.  I  was  taught  and 
I  taught  by  students  to  respect  it.  This 
Is  not  a  Democrat  Issue;  this  Is  not  a 
Republican  issue.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Consti- 
tution, that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  We  are  snubbing  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  certi- 
fied: he  should  have  been  seated.  That 
does  no  stop  the  recount.  There  have 
been  recounts  before.  But  he  was  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state.  His  lead 
has  now  Increased:  he  should  be 
seated. 

I  ask  this  body,  especially  the  people 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
consider  fairness  here.  To  consider  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Think  about 
It;  America,  the  American  people  are 
watching  what  is  going  on  here  in  this 
body.  We  owe  It  to  the  American 
people  to  respect  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

You  were  not  elected,  none  of  us 
were  elected  to  abuse  power.  Does  the 
other  party  have  the  power?  You  bet 
they  have  the  power,  we  know  they 
have  the  power.  We  know  you  can  use 
it;  but  you  are  not  supposed  to  abuse 
It.  You  were  elected  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

I  ask  you  when  the  motion  comes 
again  before  this  body  next  week,  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  just  one  thing:  The  gentle- 
man represents  in  New  Hampshire  one 
of  the  great  States  which  has  local 
town  meetings  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  right  of  Individuals  to  be  heard 
and  to  participate.  How  are  your  folks 
reacting  to  this  Idea  that  a  man  can 
win  an  election,  as  Mr.  Mclntyre  has 
and  the  people  of  Indiana  can  make  a 
choice  as  they  have,  and  yet  nothing 
works  because  people  for  power  rea- 
sons take  away  the  seat?  How  does 
that  fit  in  with  the  tradition  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  It 
does  not  fit  In  well.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman.  The  situation  being  town 
meetings,  the  proud  tradition  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  local  control.  Here  the 
people  of  Indiana  have  expressed  an 
opinion. 

I  would  point  out  to  this  body  that 
an  individual,  there  is  no  requirement 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  votes  that 
you  have  to  win  by.  It  can  be  one  vote; 
it  can  be  a  million  votes.  But.  it  Is  the 
number  of  votes,  the  greatest  number 


of  votes  that  should  provide  that  that 
Individual  be  seated. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  an  expert  on  the  law  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  obviously  are  some  Ironies 
and  tragedies  involved  in  this  whole 
process.  One  of  the  tragedies  is  the 
lack  of  public  attention  that  has  been 
focused  on  this  question.  I  dare  say 
that  if  this  special  order  were  at>out 
the  question  of  us  attempting  to  get  a 
salary  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  galleries  in  which  the  press 
find  themselves  would  be  packed.  Our 
phones  would  be  ringing  off  the  hook. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  fact  that  an  owner  of  a 
major  baseball  team  who  happened  to 
own  the  stadium  in  which  the  World 
Series  was  played  stole  the  last  or  sev- 
enth game  of  the  World  Series,  we 
would  be  hearing  about  it.  We  are  con- 
cerned In  the  Congress  at  present  time 
about  the  NFL  moving  some  of  its 
teams  from  one  city  to  another.  That 
is  such  a  severe  crisis  that  legislation 
is  now  being  entered  Into  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Here  we  have  a  question  about  the 
basics  of  the  Constitution,  and  literal- 
ly no  press  attention  is  l)eing  given  to 
it.  It  was  written  up  on  swearing  In 
day  as  a  partisan  squabble,  and  the 
real  question  here  is  whether  people 
are  having  their  democratic  rights 
trampled  upon.  Yet  virtually  no  word 
is  being  heard  about  this  question. 

In  1960.  a  crucial  Presidential  elec- 
tion took  place  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  As 
chronicled  in  the  book  by  Theodore 
White,  there  was  very  good  evidence 
of  large-scale  vote  fraud  in  three 
major  States  of  the  Union.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  defeat- 
ed candidate.  Mr.  Nixon,  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, and  the  head  of  the  FBI. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  that 
information,  the  Republican  candidate 
at  that  time  made  the  decision  not  to 
challenge  that  election,  not  because  he 
necessarily  believed  it  would  not  turn 
out  that  he  In  fact  had  won.  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence In  the  constitutional  processes 
of  the  United  States  would  come  about 
and  the  institutions  that  flow  from 
that  Constitution  would  be  shaken.  He 
made  the  judgment,  and  in  Theodore 
White's  he  said  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
moments  In  Presidential  election  his- 
tory that  he  not  challenge  the  election 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  we  have  In  this  situation  the 
fact  that  someone  was  duly  elected; 
someone  was  duly  certified  by  a  sover- 
eign State  of  the  Union,  and  that 
person  is  not  being  seated.  Why?  Be- 
cause, as  everyone  has  said,  raw  politi- 


cal power  has  overcome  this  body.  It  Is 
a  s&A  day  for  this  body. 

We  have  no  Members  of  the  other 
side  here;  we  said  that  before  in  cer- 
tain other  occasions,  and  have  been 
criticized  for  saying  that,  but  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  point  in  time  they 
come  and  defend  their  position  as  to 
why  they  would  deny  the  i>eople  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  the  op- 
portunity to  have  representation  here. 

As  I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Indiana.  I  went  to  college 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  In  In- 
diana, and  at  that  time,  as  I  recall.  It 
was  still  a  sovereign  State.  It  was  on  a 
coequal  status  with  the  State  that  I 
represent.  California.  But  evidently  we 
have  decided  here  that  the  certifica- 
tion process  that  certified  the  other 
elected  officials  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana, Democrat  and  Republican  alike, 
does  not  count  in  this  case.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  margin  of  victory  was,  on 
swearing  In  day.  something  on  the 
order  of  35  votes,  now  on  the  order  of 
400-plus  votes. 

You  can  go  down  the  record  and  find 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other 
people  that  have  been  seated  who  won 
by  as  small  a  margin.  I  lost  my  first 
election  by  2,866  votes  out  of  over 
200.000  cast.  I  got  49.3  percent  of  the 
vote.  I  did  not  challenge  my  Democrat- 
ic incumbent  who  was  reelected  at 
that  time.  I  thought  the  people  had 
spoken;  he  was  seated.  If  I  wanted  to 
be  seated  I  would  come  back  and  I 
would  try  and  defeat  him  which  I  did 
2  years  hence. 

The  point  is  that  this  ought  to  be  of 
a  concern  to  every  Member  that  Is 
seated  because  if  they  can  do  this  to 
Rick  Mclntyre.  they  can  do  it  to  me, 
they  can  do  it  to  you.  Now  that  Is  im- 
portant for  us  personally,  but  beyond 
that,  it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
people  we  represent.  The  people  of  the 
42d  District  of  California  sent  me 
here.  What  right  would  this  House 
have  to  refuse  to  have  me  seated.  If  I 
am  concerned  about  my  constituents,  I 
have  an  obligation  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  concerned  about  the  con- 
stltuenU  of  Rick  Mclntyre. 

We  represent  our  districts,  yes.  but 
we  represent  them  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  We  are  referred  to 
as  the  gentleman  or  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  SUte  of  California;  the  State 
of  Maryland,  but  we  sit  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  all  the  people. 

This  Is  a  tragedy  that  has  affected 
this  House.  It  can  be  overcome  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  this  House,  but  It 
only  will  be  overcome.  In  the  short 
run.  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  this 
House.  I  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  will  be  watching  when  we  have 
another  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
because  If  we  do  not  change  this  every 
single  seat  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  subject  to  being  overturned, 
and  the  views  of  the  people  of  every 


district  In  every  State  of  the  Union  Is 
subject  to  being  overturned,  and  that 
compromises  the  principles  contained 
In  the  Constitution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  having  this  special  order.  I  am  only 
sorry  he  did  not  put  out  a  press  release 
saying  that  this  special  order  was 
about  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because,  as  I  say,  then  we  would 
get  far  more  press  attention  that  evi- 
dently we  are  going  to  get  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Indiana. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned just  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr. 
Mack,  that  this  body  Is  going  to  send  a 
message  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
Indeed,  he  is  right.  But  I  should  also 
like  to  remind  this  body  that  the 
people  of  America  sent  us  a  message, 
too.  In  November,  and  they  sent  this 
entire  body  a  message.  A  message  that 
we  were  to  come  to  Washington  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  that  are  so  serious 
today:  The  Issues  of  the  deficit,  the 
issues  of  the  new  foreign  policy,  the 
Issue  of  tax  reform,  the  issue  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  and  on  and 
on  and  on.  The  national  defense.  Cer- 
tainly to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  a  seat  in 
this  body  and  to  delay  the  representa- 
tion by  that  particular  area  of  our 
great  country  by  refusing  to  seat  Rep- 
resentative Mclntyre,  consitutionally, 
in  my  opinion,  is  wrong,  and  that  issue 
has  been  discussed  here  today. 
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Legally  It  is  wrong  not  to  seat  him, 
but  most  of  all  it  is  wrong  not  to  seat 
him  because  It  Is  right  to  do  so.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  use  their 
good  judgment,  to  use  their  rationale, 
to  use  their  good  intelligence,  to  use 
the  legal  ramifications  that  they  have 
backing  them  up  and  to  Immediately 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  where  the  people 
from  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  can 
have  a  bona  fide  Representative  sit- 
ting in  this  body,  as  they  are  so  enti- 
tled to  do. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  for  yielding  a 
part  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  election  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  the  elector- 
al process  of  countli^  the  vote  in  that 
election,  have  shown  Mr.  Mclntyre  to 
be  the  winner,  and  when  a  duly  quali- 
fied official  who  has  to  certify  the 
election  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  candidates  In  the  election  states 
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that  a  certain  candidate  is  the  winner. 
he  is  the  winner  until  that  result  has 
been  changed  by  action  in  Indiana,  by 
action  of  the  authorities  or  the  courts 
in  Indiana. 

We  have  no  such  change.  We  have 
had  recounts  and  it  seems  apparent 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  still  the  winner, 
and  we  still  have  that  certificate  from 
the  duly  qualified  official  in  Indiana. 

What  sort  of  precedent  will  be  set 
here  today  or  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress if  we  do  not  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre? 
What  elections  are  to  be  questioned  by 
the  House?  By  winners  of  by  less  than 
50  votes,  those  who  have  won  by  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  vote  or  one-half 
of  I  percent  of  the  vote?  In  some 
States,  including  my  own,  if  the  elec- 
tion is  close  enough  there  is  an  auto- 
matic right  to  a  recount  by  the  candi- 
date who  appears  to  have  been  defeat- 
ed. 

Is  the  House  to  judge  the  results  of 
all  of  those  elections,  all  of  those  re- 
counts, all  of  those  narrow  elections? 
Mr.  Speaker,  1  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  the  House  to  do  so.  If  it  set 
that  precedent,  it  would  be  wrong,  it 
would  be  cumbersome,  it  would  be  set- 
ting the  House  up  as  a  judge  in  place 
of  the  people  who  have  voted  in  the 
elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House 
picked  and  chose  certain  elections  to 
review  and  decide  who  the  winner  is, 
that  would  be  an  abuse  of  power  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  constitutional  provision  providing 
that  the  House  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  Members 
relates  to  how  votes  are  counted  and 
to  the  results  of  the  elections,  but  I 
think  it  relates  to  the  other  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  of  Congress  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make  this  very 
brief.  I  think  that  what  we  have  heard 
here  today  reflects  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  many  of  us,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Mack.  I. 
too,  have  youngsters  who  participated 
in  the  campaign  and  feel  that  this  is 
something  that  is  a  travesty  on  the 
things  that  they  have  been  taught  and 
what  our  country  stands  for. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  rtght 
now  is  going  through  some  tremen- 
dous economic  problems,  we  have  had 
a  bit  of  a  problem  with  seeing  the 
Government  as  our  friend.  I  think  this 
is  going  to  underscore  once  again  that 
the  Government  is  something  not  to 
be  trusted.  It  boils  down,  I  believe, 
into  one  word,  and  that  is  the  word 
"fairness"  which  our  distinguished  col- 
leag:ues  from  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle  used  against  all  of  us  during  the 
campaign  process. 

If  I  were  a  freshman  member  of  the 
I>emocratic  class.  I  think  I  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  resting 
well  at  night  knowing  that  that  first 
vote  that  I  cast  on  this  floor  was  one 
of  total  unfairness. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  satisfies  the  four 
things  he  has  to  do.  He  is  of  legal  age. 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  his  State,  he 
is  certified  the  winner,  and  he  has  the 
votes  in  his  column.  There  Is  absolute- 
ly no  reason  for  any  of  this  discussion 
to  be  taking  place  other  than  a  show 
of  brute  strength  of  power. 

So  I  think  it  boils  down  to  one  word, 
and  that  is  "fairness."  I  think  if  any  of 
those  who  voted  not  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre would  choose  to  use  that  term  in 
the  future.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  difficult  for  them  to  live 
with  that.  The  thing  that  I  feel  proud 
of,  those  of  us  here  can  sleep  well  at 
night  and  we  know  where  we  are. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we 
should  cut  all  this  folderol  out  and  get 
on  with  the  business,  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, and  let  this  body  get  on  with 
what  we  would  like  to  do  here. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  knows,  possibly  as  anyone 
in  this  House,  about  the  process  of 
counting. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too.  had  a  very  close 
race  in  New  York,  and  it  was  a  long 
count,  almost  2  weeks,  so  I  can  fully 
understand  the  trauma  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  is  going  through 
right  now.  It  is  outrageous  to  think 
that  the  process  has  gone  this  long. 

The  citizens  of  Indiana  have  spoken, 
the  secretary  of  state  has  spoken,  and 
yet  we  do  not  have  seated  with  us  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  issue  of 
fairness  is  the  key  word,  fairness  not 
Just  to  Mr.  Mclntyre.  although  that  is 
very  important,  but  fairness  to  the 
State  of  Indiana,  fairness  to  the 
people  of  Indiana,  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  and 
yes.  fairness  to  the  great  tradition  of 
this  E>emocratic  body. 

It  is  outrageous  to  think  that  some- 
one can  come  here  with  a  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  state  and  not  be 
seated.  This  body  serves  50  States.  We 
are  not  the  master  of  those  Slates. 

I  came  here  from  New  York  thinking 
that  the  great  issues  of  the  day  would 
have  to  be  solved  with  a  bipartisan  at- 
titude, the  issues  that  we  have  heard 
of,  and  yet  one  of  the  very  first  votes 
that  I  participate  in  is  one  of  rank  par- 
tisanship. Should  the  Senate  do  like- 
wise, where  the  Republicans  have  the 
majority?  Should  they  fail  to  seat 
someone  because  they  have  the  num- 


bers in  a  similar  situation?  I  think  not. 
In  fact.  I  voted  to  seat  Representative 
Stallings  under  almost  identical  cir- 
cumstances because  I  believe  in  his 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
his  SUte. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  first  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  would  be  one 
praising  the  democratic  character  of 
this  great  institution,  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world.  Instead.  I 
am  confronted  with  a  very  disturbing 
display  of  partisanship  that  threatens 
to  withhold  representation  from  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

Richard  Mclntyre  should  be  seated 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana.  He 
has  been  certified  the  winner  of  that 
election.  The  recount  is  over.  He  has 
extended  his  count  tenfold.  I,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues,  voted  to  seat  Repre- 
sentative Stallings  under  very  similar 
circumstances,  and  it  should  be  done 
now. 

This  act  Is  virtually  unprecedented, 
and  I  think  we  should  not  let  it  go  any 
further.  I  hope  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  address  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  Actions 
such  as  these  will  erode  the  will  to 
work  with  the  majority  and  govern 
this  country  with  the  effectiveness  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  my  par- 
ticular part  of  this  process  by  saying 
that  Lord  Acton  warned  us  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  power  tends  to  corrupt, 
and  absolute  power  tends  to  corrupt 
absolutely. 

For  30  years  the  same  group,  the 
Democrats,  have  been  in  charge  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  Is  a 
very  great  danger  that  among  some  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  power  now  has 
become  an  end  in  itself.  Not  satisfied 
with  working  the  gerrymander  of  the 
country  so  that  49.6  percent  of  the 
vote  becomes  only  42  percent  of  the 
seats  for  Republicans,  there  is  now  a 
serious  effort  underway  in  this  House, 
led  not  by  a  radical  faction  or  a  rump 
group,  but  led  by  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cartic  Party,  to  deny  the  people  of  In- 
diana their  fair  seat,  to  deny  the  proc- 
ess fairness,  and,  in  effect,  to  steal  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  probably  the  most  alarming 
single  effort  to  establish  precedent 
that  we  have  seen  in  our  lifetime,  and 
I  hope  every  Meml)er  of  the  House 
will  look  at  it  accordingly. 
•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  rise  in  support  of  the  seating  of 
my  colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the  legitimate 
and  certified  wlrmer  of  the  1984  elec- 
tion in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
In  the  recount  of  ballots  which  has 


just  been  completed  there,  his  margin 
of  victory  has  been  increased  from  30 
votes  to  nearly  500  votes.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  certified  the  winner  of  the 
election  in  mid-December  by  the  Indi- 
ana secretary  of  state.  It  seems  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  the  majority 
leadership  of  the  House  would  refuse 
to  seat  him  as  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  congressional  district 
in  question.  Although  the  House  shall 
be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  Members, 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  House 
not  seating  a  Member  who  has  a  valid 
and  duly  executed  certificate  of  elec- 
tion. There  will  be  election  contests  re- 
sulting from  the  last  election  which 
will  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  but  the  Mem- 
bers, certified  as  winners  in  those  elec- 
tions, have  been  seated.  Mclntyre 
should  be  seated  now  so  that  he  can 
begin  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  who  are  at 
this  time  disenfranchised  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  a  tragedy  not 
only  for  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  the  resi- 
dents of  his  district,  but  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  unfair  and  unjust  actions  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  not  to  seat  him  immediately.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORLDS  FORESTS  ARE  IN 
PERIL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  WEAVim]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world's  forests  are  in  peril.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  world's  forests  is  not  good. 
This  situation  imperils  our  forest  in- 
dustry, it  imperils  the  atmosphere  and 
the  air  we  breathe,  it  imperils  the 
world's  water  and  watersheds,  and  it 
imperils  the  world's  wildlife. 

In  my  own  Northwest,  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Idaho  and 
California,  our  timber  industry  is  in 
deep  depression. 
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There  are  many  reasons  accounting 
for  this,  but  the  reason  that  stands 
out  at  this  time,  the  reason  that  is 
causing  mills  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  southwest  Oregon  to  close,  is 
the  vastly  increased  importation  of 
lumber  from  our  friends  to  the  north 
in  Canada. 

Canada  and  Canada's  timber  indus- 
try have  been  very  beneficial  to  the 


United  States  in  the  decades  past  at 
times  when  our  housing  starts  and 
economy  are  high.  Canada  has 
shipped  us  extra  lumber,  helping  us 
meet  the  demand  in  this  country.  At 
times  when  the  economy  has  fallen  off 
and  housing  starts  have  fallen  off, 
Canada's  imports  have  also  fallen  off, 
and  this  has  allowed  us  a  flexibility.  It 
has  been  beneficial  for  our  housing  in- 
dustry and  our  timber  industry. 

But  now  one  thing  has  occurred  that 
has  upset  this  balance,  and  that  is  the 
strong  rise  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against 
the  Canadian  dollar  and  against 
almost  all  other  currencies  in  the 
world.  The  Canadian  dollar  now 
stands  at  75  cents  to  the  U.S.  dollar, 
although  it  has  been  for  most  decades 
in  the  past  at  rough  parity.  This 
means  that  the  Canadians  can  under- 
sell us  by  25  percent,  and  they  are 
doing  so. 

At  a  hearing  that  I  held  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  forest  management  In 
Portland  in  December,  John  Stephens, 
the  president  of  Roseburg  Lumber  Co., 
the  largest  independent  lumber  com- 
pany in  this  country,  whose  mills  and 
headquarters  are  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Roseburg.  OR.  said  he  could 
put  random  length  2  by  4's  on  the 
dock  at  Long  Beach.  CA,  for  $254  a 
thousand  board  feet  while  the  Canadi- 
ans could  put  it  on  the  dock  at  almost 
$100  a  thousand  board  feet  less.  He 
was  selling  his  lumber  at  a  loss  at  $213 
a  thousand,  but  the  Canadians  would 
reduce  their  price  to  below  that  and 
undersell  him. 

The  upshot  has  been  that  Canada's 
share  of  the  U.S.  luml)er  market  has 
increased  sharply  from  an  historical 
average  of  25  percent  of  our  market  to 
what  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  40 
percent  or.  according  to  some  data, 
around  34  percent  of  the  American 
market. 

The  result  has  been,  as  I  mentioned, 
mill  closings  in  the  Northwest  and  a 
deep  hurt  to  the  Southern  area  and 
other  areas  of  the  U.S.  timber  indus- 
try. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  International 
Paper  closed  a  lumber  mill  in  Gardi- 
ner. OR,  laying  off  500  people  In  a 
community  which,  together  with 
Reedsport,  numbers  not  less  than 
5,000  people.  That  is  an  area  that  has 
already  been  hurt  badly  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  timber  industry. 

Major  lumber  corporations  such  as 
Weyerhaeuser,  International  Paper, 
Champion  International,  and  Boise 
Cascade  have  closed  mills  in  the  past 
year  that  have  never  been  closed 
before,  that  have  withstood  the  on- 
slaught of  previous  recessions  In  the 
timber  Industry.  They  are  now  closing. 
People  are  being  laid  off.  many  of 
them  permanently,  and  they  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  finding  jobs.  Their 
condition  is  that  If  they  are  a  50-year- 
old  lumber  worker  who  has  been  work- 


ing in  his  community  for  20  or  30 
years  and  has  his  home  there,  he  is 
now  unable  to  sell  that  home  and 
leave  and  find  employment  elsewhere. 
The  real  estate  will  not  move.  The  sit- 
uation is  critical  for  both  the  workers 
and  the  Industry. 

I  am  Introducing,  together  with  a 
host  of  cosponsors.  the  primary  co- 
sponsor  being  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CraicI.  a  bill  to  restrict  Ca- 
nadian lumber  Imports  to  their  tradi- 
tional market  share.  Now,  that  is  not 
an  imposition  of  any  hardship.  We  are 
just  simply  saying  to  our  friends  in 
Canada,  "You  have  helped  us  in  the 
past,  we  appreciate  that,  and  all  we 
are  asking  now  is  to  limit  your  imports 
to  what  is  your  traditional  historical 
market  share,  around  25  percent  of 
our  market." 

I  believe  this  could  be  beneficial  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
workers  in  the  timber  industry,  and  I 
would  hope  that  at  the  very  least  we 
have  negotiations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment for  voluntary  restrictions  on  Ca- 
nadian imports,  much  as  the  Japanese 
and  the  United  States  agreed  on  vol- 
untary Import  restrictions  on  Japanese 
automobiles. 

The  state  of  the  world's  forests  con- 
tinues to  be  imperiled  as  well  by  the 
mysterious  disease  that  is  threatening 
to  kill  the  entire  forests  of  Germany. 
The  Black  Forest,  supposedly  the  best- 
managed  forest  in  the  world,  is  dying. 
Over  half  the  Black  Forest  has  now 
died.  Experts  testifying  at  a  hearing  I 
held  in  May  of  1984  said  that  it  prol>- 
ably  had  been  dying  for  20  years  but 
they  did  not  know  it.  Only  in  the  last 
several  years,  when  the  trees  actually 
turned  brown  and  died,  did  they  real- 
ize the  tremendous  peril  and  the  deep 
nature  of  the  condition  causing  the 
death  of  the  German  forests. 

They  are  convinced  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  cause  of  this  death.  They 
do  not  know  as  yet  the  precise  ways  in 
which  air  pollultion  is  killing  the 
trees,  killing  all  species.  They  are 
working  on  this,  they  are  investigating 
it.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
sulfurs  or  the  nitrogens  from  the  coal 
and  other  industries  or  whether  it  is 
nitrogens  and  ozone  from  automobile 
pollution,  or  both,  or  how  it  kills  the 
trees.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  fog  depositing  elements  on  the 
needles  and  leaves  or  whether  it  is  at- 
tacking the  root  system  through 
changing  the  soil  content.  They  are 
unsure. 

Our  own  Appalachian  forests  have 
shown  signs  of  the  some  critical  dis- 
ease. The  red  spruce  have  died  in  the 
high  elevations  in  our  Appalachian 
forests  all  the  way  from  New  England 
down  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  we 
may  be  facing  the  same  critical  situa- 
tion as  well  in  this  country. 
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I  was  able  to  get  additional  research 
funds  in  the  last  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  western  forests,  the  forests  in 
my  area,  the  great  Douglas  fir  forests 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  see  if 
something  of  this  nature  might  be  oc- 
curring there. 

Remember,  the  German  forests  were 
dying  for  20  years  before  they  realized 
they  were.  This  may  \ye  occurring  in 
this  country.  We  should  and  must  find 
out. 

The  third  great  forestry  condition  in 
the  world  on  which  much  of  our  well- 
being  depends  is  tropical  forestry,  that 
great  belt  of  forestry  that  runs  around 
the  equator  in  South  America,  Africa, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia, 
and  parts  of  other  areas  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  This  is  the  vastest 
forest  of  all  and  many  scientists  feel 
the  most  fragile.  Even  though  it  is 
lush  with  life,  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  varieties  of  species  and 
animal  and  insect  life,  it  could  be  in 
the  greatest  jeopardy  of  all. 

Tropical  forestry  is  most  imperiled 
today  from  what  is  called  slash  and 
bum  agriculture,  where  the  peoples  of 
the  tropical  countries  are  forced  one 
way  or  another  to  feed  themselves  or 
to  increase  their  incomes  and  they  go 
into  the  forests,  cut  the  trees  down, 
bum  them,  clear  the  land,  and  plant 
their  crops. 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  when 
they  do  that  they  are  lucky  to  get  one 
or  two  crops  out  of  the  soil  before  it 
turns  bad  and  then  they  move  on  the 
cut  and  bum  further  expanses  of  the 
tropical  forests. 

Our  tropical  forests  are  disappearing 
also  t>ecause  of  vast  clearings  for  cattle 
ranches  to  provide  the  hamburger  for 
McDonald's  and  other  fast  foods  and 
also,  of  course,  by  logging.  Our  own  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest,  many  of  the 
famous  names  there,  have  gone  to 
such  places  as  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  South  America,  to  open 
mills  to  log  and  harvest  the  tropical 
trees,  some  of  which  grow  to  great 
heights,  although  most  of  them  are 
the  so-called  deciduous  or  hardwoods, 
such  as  mahogany  and  teak. 

The  forests,  particularly  in  Indone- 
sia, the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia,  are 
disappearing  at  extremely  rapid  rates 
because  of  logging.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  some  of  these  countries  that  timber 
may  be  gone  by  as  early  as  1990  and  in 
most  of  them  the  forests  will  be  gone 
by  the  yetu-  2000. 

Slash  and  bum  agriculture,  which 
most  affects  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
is  of  great  seriousness  also  in  the  de- 
preciation of  these  tropical  forests, 
with  some  countries'  loss  of  the  tropi- 
cal forests  running  to  as  much  as  4 
percent  a  year.  At  a  rate  of  4  percent  a 
year  we  all  know  that  in  a  few  scant 
decades  the  entire  forest  will  be  gone. 


We  do  not  even  know  the  effect  that 
this  disappearance  of  the  forests  will 
have  on  our  atmosphere.  Many  scien- 
tists now  suspect  that  rainfall  may  de- 
crease or  be  changed  if  the  forests  are 
harvested  or  lost  through  slash  and 
bum  agriculture.  They  suspect  that 
the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide  to  our 
atmosphere  would  increase  sharply, 
which  could  threaten  the  entire  world, 
and  in  fact,  carbon  dioxide  levels  have 
gone  up  sharply  in  the  last  100  years. 

The  vanishing  tropical  forests  could 
also  have  terrible  impact  on  our  own 
forests  in  the  Northwest  and  through- 
out North  America.  It  can  affect  them 
through  demand  for  trees  that  we 
cannot  supply.  Even  today  such  coun- 
tries as  China.  Japan,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  are  buying  logs 
from  the  Northwest  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate  and  we  are  becoming  in 
effect  a  tree  farm  for  China  and 
Japan,  sending  them  our  raw  logs,  a 
policy  that  I  think  is  misguided,  is 
tragically  wrong,  is  costing  us  jol»  in 
the  Northwest,  where  if  the  few  pre- 
cious trees  we  do  have  we  should  man- 
ufacture ourselves;  but  all  the  world's 
forests  are  wrapped  together  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  our  timber  industries 
and  our  forests,  our  air,  our  water,  and 
our  wildlife.  The  vast  genetic  pools  of 
the  tropical  forests  contain  thousands 
of  species,  while  in  the  temperate  zone 
you  might  have  a  few  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  various  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  in  the  tropical  forests  you 
have  thousands  of  species  and  if  the 
tropical  forests  disappear  the  world's 
genetic  pool  will  shrink  dramatically, 
endangering  life  on  this  planet. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  as  chair- 
man of  the  Forest  Management  Sub- 
committee to  try  to  bring  to  the  Con- 
gress a  better  picture  and  understand- 
ing of  the  various  forests  of  the  world 
and  to  aid  me  in  my  fight  for  my  own 
timber  industry  and  workers  in  the 
Northwest.  So  I  ventured  in  January 
to  one  of  the  great  research  institutes 
of  the  world,  the  Smithsonian  Tropi- 
cal Research  Institute  located  in  the 
country  of  Panama.  The  STRI  is  a 
branch  of  the  prestigious  Smithsonian 
Institute  here  in  Washington.  The 
Smithsonian  Research  Institute  is  in 
Panama  because  of  some  farslghted 
people  set  up  this  research  Institute 
up  at  the  time  we  built  the  Panama 
Canal  and  opened  it  in  1914  and  it  has 
been  in  operation  now  for  over  60 
years.  Because  our  knowledge  of  tropi- 
cal forests  is  so  slim  and  yet  the 
impact  of  tropical  forests  on  the  world 
and  the  ability  of  life  to  maintain 
itself  on  this  Earth  are  so  closely  en- 
twined, research  into  tropical  forestry 
is  of  greatest  importance. 
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The  first  person  I  visited  at  the 
Smithsonian  was  its  Director.  Dr.  Ira 
Rubinoff.  This  outstanding  man  is  one 
of   the   finest   administrators   that    I 


have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  and 
is  a  good  scientist  as  well.  He  runs  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute in  a  fashion  that  allows  scientists 
to  do  pure  research  and  to  develop 
thoughts,  data,  and  experiments  that 
they  believe  could  enhance  the  knowl- 
edge of  tropical  forestry,  and  also  to 
develop  practical  research  that  will 
help  preserve  tropical  forestry 
through  many  ways  such  as  helping 
the  peoples  of  the  tropical  countries 
feed  themselves  on  foods  that  are 
native  to  their  areas  so  that  they  do 
not  feel  as  impelled  to  go  ahead  and 
slash  and  bum  their  forests. 

E>r.  Rubinoff,  himself  an  excellent 
scientist  in  marine  shore  fisheries  and 
sea  snakes,  strikes  me  as  the  ideal 
person  to  run  such  an  institute,  and  I 
was  most  impressed  by  him. 

His  Deputy  Director,  only  recently 
appointed  to  the  Smithsonian,  is  Dr. 
James  R.  Karr.  Although  Dr.  Karr  has 
been  studying  and  doing  work  with 
the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  for  many,  many  years,  he 
strikes  me  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  administrative  staff  at  Smithsoni- 
an Tropical  Research  Institute.  He 
also  continues  to  do  research  in  the 
ecology  of  birds  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  In  both  his  ad- 
ministrative capacity  and  in  his  re- 
search. Dr.  Karr  is  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  luiderstanding  of 
the  life  within  a  tropical  forest. 

Another  fine  Panamanian  scientist 
employed  by  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute,  is  Dr.  Oilberto 
Ocana.  We  met  with  him  and  listened 
to  his  ideas  of  how  to  develop  agricul- 
ture for  his  own  people,  to  help  them 
feed  themselves.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
greater  endeavor  on  this  Earth  than 
for  each  individual  nation  to  help  its 
own  people  develop  the  agriculture 
necessary  to  feed  themselves. 

With  the  burgeoning  populations 
throughout  the  world,  this  is  going  to 
t)ecome  increasingly  difficult,  and  rely- 
ing on  outside  sources  of  food  can 
become  very  dangerous.  I  believe  it  is 
the  first  priority  of  a  nation  to  develop 
the  means  to  feed  its  people.  Dr. 
Ocana  is  working  in  this  area,  and  I 
commend  him  highly. 

Another  young  man.  a  very  capable 
scientist  named  David  Roubik.  has 
been  working  now  for  6  years  in 
Panama  and  t>efore  that  in  French 
Guinea  on  the  African  bee  that  has 
been  imported  by  Brazil.  They  import- 
ed it  to  help  develop  a  bee  breed  that 
would  do  a  better  Job  for  them  in  pro- 
ducing honey.  But  we  got  the  African 
bee.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  killer 
bee,  and  that  bee  now  has  burgeoned 
in  population  and  is  moving  to  the 
north  areas  of  South  America  and 
Central  America.  It  has  now  reached 
up  to  Panama  and  into  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Dr.  Roubik 
estimates   that   the  African   bee   will 


have  reached  the  Southern  United 
States  by  1989  where  it  could  have  se- 
rious effects  both  on  the  Southern  l)ee 
industry  as  well  as  Southern  agricul- 
ture, because,  you  see,  it  does  not  do  as 
good  a  Job  of  pollinating,  or  at  least  of 
grouping  as  our  bees,  and  it  could 
produce  a  real  threat,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  very,  very  bad  sting. 
And  we  have  Dr.  Roubik,  an  outstand- 
ing young  scientist,  to  thank  for  the 
Icnowledge  we  will  have  of  the  African 
bee  before  it  comes  to  the  United 
States. 

Another  scientist,  named  Stephen  P. 
Hubbell.  has  done  a  most  remarkable 
thing.  He  has  developed  roughly  a  140- 
acre  area  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
Gatun  Lake,  the  artificial  lake  created 
when  we  built  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
really  the  top  of  a  big  hill.  The  island 
is  called  Barro  Colorado,  and  BCI  is 
the  center  of  research  on  tropical  for- 
estry by  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute.  And  there  are  many 
young,  vigorous,  wonderful  scientists 
on  BCI,  and  even  younger  research  as- 
sistants who  are  helping  them. 

I  was  most  impressed  that  they  were 
living  in  conditions  that  were  decent 
but  old  wooden  barracks,  houses,  and 
laboratories.  It  was  quite  an  operation 
on  Barro  Colorado,  and  Stephen  Hub- 
\3e\\  has  tagged,  measured,  categorized, 
and  put  down  into  a  computer  each 
plant  in  that  140  acres. 

There  are  250.000  plants  of  a  size 
higher  than.  I  believe.  3  feet,  which 
was  the  cutoff  point  that  Dr.  Hubbell 
has  cataloged.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  are  trees,  and  now  scientists 
can  come  in  to  study  them  and  their 
ecology.  They  have,  in  effect,  a  huge 
natural  laboratory  to  do  their  research 
on  tropical  forestry  In  the  Hubbell- 
Poster  Research  Area.  The  person 
working  with  Hubbell.  Robin  Poster, 
aided  Hubbell  in  this  endeavor.  They 
are  now  relnventorying  the  area, 
which  is  an  enourmous  amouint  of 
work.  I  commend  them  for  this. 

We  are  going  to  learn  a  lot  about 
tropical  forestry  from  them. 

One  outstanding  scientist,  Alan  P. 
Smith,  is  doing  work  on  Barro  Colora- 
do on  the  effects  of  Sun  flecks  on 
lower  canopy  trees.  As  you  know,  on  a 
walk  in  a  tropical  forest,  you  cannot 
see  the  Sun  most  of  the  time  because 
of  this  huge  canopy  of  trees  overhead. 
The  Sun  Just  gets  through  In  little 
flickers,  and  the  plants  that  are  short- 
er, the  subcanopy,  only  get  a  flicker  of 
light  here  and  there.  Dr.  Smith  Is  find- 
ing out  effectively  these  plants  deal 
with  this  fleck  of  light  In  their  photo- 
synthesis and  other  aspects  of  their 
ecology— something  we  need  to  know 
badly  to  understand  tropical  forestry. 

Dr.  Joe  Wright,  our  host  on  Barro 
Colorado,  is  a  wonderful  young  man 
who.  with  his  wife.  Claudia,  a  charm- 
ing and  wonderful  young  woman,  are 
going  to  have  a  baby  later  this  year. 


So  other  things  grow  in  the  tropics  be- 
sides trees. 
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Dr.  Wright,  among  his  many  other 
duties  on  BCI,  is  doing  something  that 
I  thought  we  probably  had  done 
many,  many  years  before  and  certain- 
ly it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  do  today.  He  has  an  appara- 
tus that  Is  measuring  the  levels  of 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  various  levels  in 
the  forest.  When  I  say  levels,  there  Is 
a  tall  tower  going  up  well  over  100  feet 
with  five  monitoring  stations  from  the 
top,  down  to  the  middle,  to  the 
bottom.  In  order  to  determine  how 
much  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  by 
the  trees  at  these  various  levels. 

We  need  to  know  this  because  one  of 
the  great  threats  to  our  world's  envi- 
ronment is  the  Increase  of  carbon  di- 
oxide In  our  atmosphere. 

E>avid  Hamill  and  Gene  Schupp  are 
working  on  projects  having  to  do  with 
seed  distribution.  That  is  the  real 
thing  In  a  tropical  forest.  E^^ery  single 
plant,  every  si>ecie8.  is  fighting  to  get 
its  seeds  out  so  that  it  can  regrow.  And 
If  we  want  to  keep  our  tropical  forests, 
and  regrow  them,  we  are  simply  going 
to  have  to  know  a  lot  more  about  how 
the  various  species  of  plants  and  trees 
in  a  tropical  forest  develop  the  various 
means  and  techniques  they  use  to  dis- 
perse their  seeds,  and  how  well  the 
seed  does  once  It  gets  planted. 

By  that.  I  mean,  does  the  seed  grow 
better  when  it  is  right  around  its 
mother  tree?  Or  does  It  grow  better 
further  out?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  Hamill  and  Schupp  are 
asking. 

Dr.  Peter  Becker,  another  of  the 
outstanding  young  adentlsts  on  BCI.  Is 
studying  the  plant  physiology  of  tropi- 
cal forests.  Dr.  Becker's  research  into 
the  relationships  between  soil  quality. 
moisture  retention,  and  plant  growth 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  regeneration  of 
tropical  forests. 

There  were  some  very,  very  out- 
standing women  scientists.  Lynn  Love- 
less. Monica  Oeber.  Biarlna  Wong, 
doing  work  on  Insects,  wasps,  and  ge- 
netics, whose  work  is  forming  an  ex- 
tremely significant  background  for  our 
further  understanding  of  life  in  tropi- 
cal forests. 

I  met  a  most  fascinating  man  named 
Charles  Handley  whose  research  work 
is  on  bats. 

There  are  a  lot  of  bats  in  tropical 
forests.  They  live  up  in  the  palm  trees 
and  In  other  trees.  They  come  out  at 
night  and  are  vegetarian  bats,  mainly. 
They  eat  figs  and  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  dispersing  fig  seeds  and  fig 
production. 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  times 
that  I  spent  working  with  the  scien- 
tists in  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  was  with  Dr.  Nicholas 


Smythe.  who  studies  the  behavior  and 
ecology  of  mammals. 

One  of  his  projects  is  with  a  rodent 
called  the  paca.  Now  the  paca  is  not  an 
ordinary  rat  or  mouse;  it  is  a  rather 
large  animal  several  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lovely  brown  fur.  The  peoples 
of  the  rural  areas  in  the  tropics  con- 
sider it  the  best  meat  they  can  find  in 
the  entire  tropics.  It  is  valued  highly. 

So  Dr.  Smythe  is  seeing  if  he  can  de- 
velop a  technique  raising  pacas,  natu- 
rally, in  a  way  that  small  rural  farm- 
ers in  tropical  countries  could  use  to 
keep  pacas  beside  their  farm  area, 
without  destroying  the  Jungle,  and 
raise  them  for  meat. 

A  rimHitr  experiment  is  being  con- 
ducted with  iguanas  by  Dr.  Dagmar 
Wemer.  She  is  a  most  remarkable 
woman,  of  great  proficiency.  Her  ex- 
periments with  iguanas  are  designed 
to  help  farmers  develop  techniques  for 
raising  iguanas  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  Dr.  Smythe  is  working  on 
the  paca  because  the  Igiiana  is  also 
highly  valued  for  its  meat.  She  Ls  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  way  of  keeping 
and  raising  Iguanas  in  a  rural  farm  set- 
ting so  that  they  can  produce  the 
meat,  the  food  that  the  people  of  the 
tropical  nations  desperately  need. 

Protein  consumption,  as  you  can 
Imagine,  among  the  people  of  tropical 
countries  is  very  small.  Their  diet  is 
mainly  rice  and  beans,  with  very  little 
protein,  very  little  meat. 

So  Dr.  Wemer  has  an  enormous 
number  of  experiments,  such  as  the 
kinds  of  feed  for  iguanas,  and  whether 
they  get  along  better  with  their  own 
tgs  group  or  with  older  or  younger 
Iguanas.  She  has  literally  hundreds  of 
experiments  going  on  simultaneously 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  raising 
Iguanas.  I  was  most  Impressed. 

At  the  marine  laboratory  of  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute, we  met  Jeremy  Jackson,  who  is 
studying  the  ecology  of  reef-dwelling 
Invertebrates,  and  Nancy  Knowlton 
whose  research  examines  the  ecology 
and  behavior  of  crustaceans,  and  the 
biology  of  coral  reef  populations.  We 
also  met  Harilaos  Lessios.  who  is  doing 
work  on  the  great  mystery  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Caribbean  last  year  the 
death  of  the  sea  urchin. 

I  think  anybody  who  has  ever  been 
to  the  seashore  knows  those  black, 
spiny  little  animals.  Most  people  think 
they  are  plants.  They  sit  on  rocks  near 
the  seashore. 

If  you  step  on  them,  you  wiU  know  it 
for  a  number  of  days  because  they  are 
highly  poisonous.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  most  common  species  of  sea  ur- 
chins suddenly  died  last  year— in  1 
year.  That  could  be  a  most  serious 
thing.  We  do  not  know. 

These  people  are  doing  research  on 
it  now  trying  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a 
seminar  given  by  Dr.  Mary  West  E^ber- 
hard.  She,  with  her  husband,  William 
G.  Eberhard,  is  working  on  the  ecolo- 
gy of  insects.  We  do  not  like  to  get 
bitten  or  stung  or  whatever,  but  with- 
out the  insects,  we  do  not  have  tropi- 
cal forests;  we  would  not  have  any 
plants  because  the  Insects  are  the  ones 
that  do  the  fertilization  of  the  seeds, 
the  pollination.  We  simply  have  to 
know  a  lot  about  insects  if  we  want  to 
make  sure  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  tropical  forestry. 

In  my  estimation,  and  in  that  of 
many  others,  without  our  vast  tropical 
forests,  the  world  itself  is  imperiled. 
There  were  many  other  scientists  in 
the  Smithsonian  that  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  with  or  work- 
ing with.  I  have  given  you  only  those  I 
did  go  out  with  into  the  Jujigles  and 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  them 
describe  their  own  research. 

I  Invite  anyone  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  to  Icnow  more  about  the 
other  scientists  as  well  as  the  ones  I 
have  described  here  and  the  projects 
that  they  are  working  on. 

All  in  all,  I  consider  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Research  Institute  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  research 
projects  in  the  world.  The  people 
working  in  it  are  outstanding,  vital,  ex- 
tremely intelligent  scientists  doing  one 
of  the  great  jol)s  of  scientific  research. 
I  cannot  commend  them  or  the  Smith- 
sonian highly  enough. 

I  also  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  its  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Appropriations 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  amd 
its  chairman,  Sid  Yates,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Joseph  McOaoc, 
for  the  support  that  they  have  given 
the  Smithsonian.  I  urge  them  to  in- 
crease that  support. 
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We  also  were  briefly  in  Puerto  Rico 
where  we  met  with  scientists  at  the  re- 
search station  there  at  the  Caribbean 
National  Forest  and  they  are  doing  im- 
portant work  and  hope  to  develop  a 
model  program  there  that  will  help 
peoples  from  all  over  the  tropics  come 
to  learn  more  about  their  own  tropical 
forests. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  think  about  when  we  think 
about  the  research  station  at  Puerto 
Rico,  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Research  Station,  as  well  as  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute, Is  that  we  are  helping  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  tropical  forest  nations  to 
learn  more  about  their  forestry.  The 
programs  that  Puerto  Rico  would  like 
to  develop  and  that  already  have 
begun  at  the  Smithsonian  in  Panama 
and  in  Costa  Rica  are  important  re- 
search and  educational  institutions 
where  the  people  of  the  tropical  forest 
nations  are  sending  their  young  people 


to  learn  more  about  ways  they  can  Im- 
prove the  use,  and  minimize  the  de- 
struction, of  their  tropical  forests. 

There  is  one  project  that  the  Smith- 
sonian has,  financed  by  Elxxon  Oil  Co. 
that  is  enabling  dozens  of  young 
people  to  work  in  this  tropical  scientic 
endeavor. 

There  were  many  outstanding 
people  at  Puerto  Rico;  I  will  mention 
only  several.  Dr.  Prank  Wadsworth  is 
considered  the  grand  old  man  of  tropi- 
cal forestry.  He  knows  more,  or  has 
forgotten  more,  perhaps,  than  mo«t 
people  will  ever  know.  An  outstanding 
person,  and  obviously  a  man  who  we 
wlU  count  on  for  much  understanding 
in  years  to  come. 

A  very  bright  young  scientist,  most 
impressive,  is  Dr.  Ariel  Lugo,  whose 
ideas  sparkled  and  who  I  was  simply 
enthralled  to  be  with,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  Dr.  Lugo  doing  some  great 
work  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  had  a  State  forester  named  Dick 
Schmidt,  who  Is  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  in  the  Puerto  Rico  state  forests, 
and  the  supervisor  of  our  own  U.S.  na- 
tional forest,  the  Caribbean  National 
Forest.  Juan  Munoz,  was  a  very  fine 
example  of  Forest  Service  personnel. 

We  will  be  writing  a  report  on  these 
research  institutes  and  submitting  it 
to  the  committee,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  hope  to  continue  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  the  world's  forests. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA— TIME 
AWASTINO:  TIME  TO  GET  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  that  in- 
vokes the  War  Powers  Resolution  with 
respect  to  Central  America. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  law. 
and  it  was  enacted  into  law  to  prevent 
the  gradual  escalation  of  U.S.  military 
activity  in  the  absence  of  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  our  interests,  our  capabili- 
ties, and  our  goals.  This  resolution  was 
enacted  into  law  in  the  wake  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  was  intended  to 
preserve  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  the  UJB.  Congress  to  declare  wars 
and  to  prevent  so-called  executive 
branch  wars— wars  that  occur  when  we 
are  confused  about  our  motives  or  the 
depth  or  purpose  of  our  commitment. 
The  Congress  has  failed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  have  said  so  all  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  to  ever  use  this  law  ef- 
fectively to  prevent  avoidable  trage- 
dies—and we  failed  most  recently  to 
prevent  the  tragic  loss  of  lives  in  Leba- 
non—a loss  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  been  honest  with 
ourselves  in  acknowledging  our  confu- 
sion about  why  those  young  men  were 
in  Lebanon  and  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplishing.  The  timely 


and  effective  implementation  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  by  requiring 
the  President  to  report  on  the  level  of 
our  military  activity,  the  nature  of  the 
threat  requiring  our  military  interven- 
tion, and  the  estimated  duration  of 
our  activity,  would  not  only  force  Gov- 
ernment leaders  to  define  the  bound- 
aries of  the  military  activity  but  would 
be  a  means  of  holding  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment accountable  for  our  military 
commitment. 

The  Congress  once  again  has  a 
chance  to  use  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion for  its  intended  purpose— and 
that  is  to  prevent  tragedies  in  Central 
America  as  we  failed  to  prevent  in 
Vietnam  and  Lebanon.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  stop  yet  another  execu- 
tive war;  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  our  constitutional  right  to  de- 
clare when  and  where  and  for  what 
purpose  we  will  commit  our  young  to 
war.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  does 
not  require  death  or  injury  to  be  suf- 
fered by  American  troops  before  the 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  on  the  exact 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  thousands 
of  troops  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
U.S.  military  activity  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Yet  we  have  already  had  deaths 
and  serious  bodily  harm.  They  contin- 
ue as  I  speak,  because  of  the  illicit,  the 
Illegal  actions  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President,  in  involving  our 
armed  services  personnel  in  purely  In- 
digenous civil  wars. 

All  that  is  required  is  for  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  be  sent 
into  hostilities  or  Into  areas  where  the 
threat  of  hostility  is  imminent.  And 
we  have  ample  documentation  of  the 
presence  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Cen- 
tral America  where  they  are  under  the 
threat  of  hostile  action  and,  indeed, 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  major  mili- 
tary efforts. 

What  began  in  the  final  days  of  the 
Carter  administration  as  a  short-term 
effort  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  against  which  I  warned 
and  protested,  and  in  fact  after  20 
years  in  the  House.  I  spoke  for  the 
first  time  with  respect  to  Central 
America  or  Latin  America,  on  April  1, 
1980,  for  that  purpose. 

The  President  then  was  Democratic, 
President  Jlnuny  Carter.  This  has  now 
been  escalated  into  a  full  scale  war 
covering  the  entire  region  of  Central 
America. 

The  known  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor—and I  say  known,  Isecause  that  is 
what  statistically  you  can  dociunent— 
but  even  that  has  ballooned  from  the 
$5  million  requested  by  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  over  $196  million  appro- 
priated last  year. 

What  is  not  recorded  is  that  Just  in 
the  last  3  years,  the  President's  discre- 
tionary appropriations,  or  budget,  has 
incremented  exponentially  7V4  times, 
750  percent  I  charge  that  the  greatest 


portion  of  those  really  secret  funds 
have  been  used  and  diverted  for  what 
Congress  has  not  appropriated,  in  and 
around  Central  America  and  other 
places. 

This  does  not  include  the  unaccount- 
ed sums  of  money  allocated  or  other- 
wise derived  by  the  CIA. 
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And  again  because  of  the  unaccoun- 
tability  of  these  powerful  forces  in  our 
Government  today  to  anybody,  the 
P»resident  or  the  Congress. 

The  number  of  the  so-called  advisers 
present  in  EH  Salvador  has  risen  from 
about  20  in  1981  to  over  80  in  1984. 
There  again  we  are  talking  about 
those  that  on  a  given  coimt  day  they 
will  count  In  El  Salvador  while  most 
absent  themselves  across  the  border  or 
offshore  and  come  back  after  the 
count.  But  I  know  that  it  exceeds  the 
official  count  considerably. 

Military  equipment  sent  to  EH  Salva- 
dor has  grown  from  six  helicopters  In 
1980  to  a  total  now  of  over  52  helicop- 
ters, planes,  and  Jets,  which  also  in- 
clude as  of  about  some  50  days  the 
Huey  attack  monsters. 

Now  we  declaim  greatly  against 
Russia  in  Afghanistan  in  using  those 
tactics.  You  have  seen  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian helicopters  hovering  over  these 
peasants,  completely  horrified,  fright- 
ened to  death.  And  in  cases,  I  am  sure, 
shooting  them  down.  But  we  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  Our  Afghanistan  is 
every  country  south  of  our  border. 
There  is  no  difference.  It  Just  has  not 
t>een  interpreted  that  way  because  our 
perceptions  of  ourselves  of  course  are 
quite  different  from  what  the  world 
perceptions.  Including  our  neighbors 
north  and  south  of  us  have  of  our  ac- 
tivities. 

We  now  have  for  the  first  time  these 
Huey  attack  gunships  gimning  down 
Salvadoran  peasants  and  civilians.  Just 
in  the  last  week  well  over  100. 

Military  equipment,  as  I  say,  has  ex- 
panded exponentially  Just  in  El  Salva- 
dor where  Just  4  years  ago  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  General  Halg  drew 
the  line  and  said,  "We  draw  the  line 
here  and  we  are  going  to  eliminate  all 
of  this."  We  are  worse  off.  E^en  Napo- 
leon Duarte.  whom  we  have  placed  In 
power,  cannot  control  the  situation 
and  will  not  because  the  very  same 
forces  which  we  have  aligned  ourselves 
all  up  and  down  in  this  new  world,  the 
forces  of  oppression,  the  forces  of  de- 
potism  are  not  going  to  relinquish 
power. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  the  advisers 
that  we  have  sent  to  El  Salvador,  for 
Instance,  for  a  period  of  months,  so- 
called,  or  at  most  what  was  announced 
for  a  year  are  still  present  and  that  is 
4  years.  Thus  far  the  administration 
has  circumvented  the  provisions  and 
the  dictates  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution to  avoid  the  restrictions  that 
that     resolution     was     intended     to 


Impose.  The  law  prohibits  coordina- 
tion between  the  U.S.  military  and  the 
Salvadoran  or  any  other  unless  the 
War  Powers  Act  has  been  invoked  and 
Congress  has  authorized  such  activity. 

Yet,  our  military  certainly  Is  indeed 
coordinating  efforts  with  the  Salva- 
dorans  and  others.  Information  gath- 
ered by  U.S.  reconnaissance  missions 
flown  over  E3  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
is  sent  through  U.S.  facilities  in 
Panama  to  listening  posts  In  the 
United  States  and  back  to  UJ3.  advis- 
ers and  CIA  and  their  agents  In  that 
area  in  Central  America.  For  this  cer- 
tianly  would  be  coordination  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Salvador- 
ans.  the  Salvadoran  officials  simply 
listen  to  the  message  as  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  advisers  and  the 
others  down  the  line. 

The  so-called  interdiction  effort  in 
Nicaragua  has  escalated  In  cost  from 
$19  million  In  fiscal  year  1982  to  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  There 
again,  that  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg which  you  can  document.  So  I  am 
placing  it  In  the  Record. 

But  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
though  naturally  how  can  you  docu- 
ment a  CIA  activity.  That  the  figure 
really  now  has  reached,  if  you  include 
this  activity  in  Salvador  and  in  Hondu- 
ras and  against  Nicaragua,  a  billion 
dollars  plus.  This  original  effort  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua into  El  Salvador  has  escalated 
into  an  undeclared  war  on  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  of  Nicaragua.  We 
hypocritically  recognize  the  regime. 
We  have  an  accepted  Ambassador  with 
credentials  and  while  the  Ambassador 
Is  clucking  friendly  sounds  between 
nations  at  peace,  oiu*  President  is  in- 
volved in  a  war  against  that  regime. 
The  CIA  has  tried  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  to  assassinate  the  lead- 
ers of  that  coalition  government  up  to 
recently  in  Nicaragiia. 

We  have  through  the  CIA  and  other 
agents  and  with  our  money  even  our 
equlptnent.  even  our  U.8.-made  bombs 
attempted  to  destroy  the  port  facili- 
ties, other  facilities  of  a  public  nature 
In  Nicaragua. 

CIA  backed  so-called  Contras  In 
Nicaragua  have  killed  1,600  Nlcara- 
giians,  600  of  which  were  dvUlans.  In- 
cluding 100  children  under  the  age  of 
12.  And  these  CIA  backed  Contras  in 
Nicaragiia  have  caused  2S6  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  damage  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  economy. 

There  are  even  reports  that  CIA 
supported  forces  have  killed  Hondur- 
ans  when  they  perceive  as  obstruction- 
ist or  who  are  unsupportlve  of  the 
Contra  operations  based  in  Honduras. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  was  a  CIA 
that  attempted  to  assassinate  the  so- 
called  Commandante  Sero,  the  origi- 
nal revolutionary  with  the  so-called 
now  Sandlnista  leaders  that  knocked 
off  the  dictator  Somoza  but  who  be- 
cause of  whatever  you  want  to  call  it 


disputation  in  the  inner  councils  fled, 
went  to  Venezuela  for  a  while  and 
then  was  attracted  to  Join  the  rebels, 
but  who  protested  and  refused  to  re- 
ceive CIA  money  or  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  CIA  backed  Contras, 
most  of  whom  are  ex-Somozlstas.  For 
that  and  for  his  absolute  refusal  and 
threat  to  lay  down  arms  and  remove 
himself  from  the  scene  of  opposition 
he  was  almost  killed  at  a  meeting  in 
which  unfortunately  a  member  of  the 
press,  a  reporter  following  to  this  con- 
ference In  the  Jungles  was  killed  in  the 
explosion. 

Commandante  Sero  is  now  removed 
from  the  scene  and  is  in  one  of  the 
South  American  countries  still  fearful 
that  he  will  be  followed  there  and 
ellmliuited  by  the  CIA  agents. 

In  Honduras  U.S.  military  aid  has  in- 
creased for  Honduras  the  poorest 
country  in  Central  or  South  America 
that  aid  has  increased  from  $4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980  to  $77.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  officially.  U.S.  bases 
in  Honduras  were  to  be  temporary  and 
yet  a  recent  GAO  repori  states,  "it  is 
clear  that  a  more  extended  use  was 
also  contemplated  by  DOD." 

Thus  far,  the  United  States  has  built 
132  buUdlngs  in  Honduras,  including 
barracks,  offices,  a  PX,  and  mess  halls 
and  have  also  constructed  a  road  net- 
work and  fuel  storage  facilities.  The 
air  base  runway  has  been  lengthened 
and  Improved  to  acconmiodate  U.S. 
aircraft  as  we  are  witnessing  now 
when  we  see  the  painful  experience  of 
the  C-130  and  the  apparent  loss  of  life 
of  all  those  aboard. 
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We  have  thousands  of  U.8.  military 
personnel  present  in  Honduras.  And  of 
those,  over  85  percent  of  that  person- 
nel are  ethnic  minorities,  either  black 
or  brown.  That  is  Interesting  but  remi- 
niscent of  what  I  spoke  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  in 
1965.  It  was  I  who  pointed  out  the  dis- 
proportionate involvement  of  the  poor 
and  the  ethnic  minority  which,  of 
course,  are  synonymous.  In  1965,  I 
pointed  out,  in  the  summer,  that  over 
45  percent  of  those  in  the  areas  of  con- 
flict were  draftees  and,  of  course, 
those  were  preponderantly  the  poor 
and  the  ethnic  minorities. 

If  we  wait  for  something  to  happen, 
for  thousands  of  young  American  men 
to  die  in  Central  America,  as  they  did 
in  Vietnam,  and  as  I  know  they  will  be 
soon  if  this  President  does  not  change 
his  policies— and  I  was  hoping  and 
praying  that  after  his  overwhelming 
victory  he  would  have  full  opportunity 
to  review  those  policies  and  reconsider 
a  unilateral  military  intervention, 
which  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  his 
policy,  if  there  is  a  policy. 

But,  no.  He  clearly  evinces,  as  of  this 
week,  a  determined  continuation  of  his 
war. 
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Well,  if  we  do  not.  then  we  will  have 
to  make  up  for  our  lack  of  foresight 
with  subsequent  militarism  in  order  to 
Justify  the  deaths  of  American  sol- 
diers, which  are  in  the  books,  they 
have  already  happened,  and  we  have  it 
happening  every  day.  Even  as  I  am 
speaking  here  today,  official  service 
personnel  of  our  country  are  engaged 
in  conflict  and  in  direct  combat  in 
Central  America. 

We  have  lost  a  few,  and  they  have 
not  been  labeled  that  way,  and  the 
whole  operations  have  been  deceptive 
and  a  subterfuge  by  describing  the 
personnel  and  the  actions  in  what  the 
CIA  used  to  call  plausible  denials  in 
case  they  are  killed  or  captured. 

We  have  no  clear  purpose  in  Central 
America.  I  know  we  have  no  military 
purpose  and  should  have  brought  back 
every  one  of  our  soldiers  in  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  3  years,  4  years  ago.  We 
have  no  clear  conception  of  the  depth 
of  our  commitment  there.  And  if  there 
is  anybody  in  this  body  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  in  case  when  the  alarms 
sound  and  the  resolutions  are  passed 
here,  like  we  did  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
case,  that  the  conflict  is  going  to  be 
limited  to  Nicaragua,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  is  an  egregious  error. 
We  will  be,  as  we  are  now.  ensuring 
that  our  children.  grandchildre.n  and 
great-grandchildren  will  be  in  an  eter- 
nal enmity  and  a  hostile  world  with 
the  very  people  with  whom  we  must 
share  and  destiny  dictates  we  must 
share  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  clear  purpose,  we  have 
no  clear  concept,  and  the  perceptions 
of  our  leaders  are  misperceptions. 
That  world  is  not  the  world  of  the 
President's  concept,  which  goes  back 
to  1929.  It  is  another  world.  It  is  not 
even  the  world  it  was  5  years  ago.  And 
I  hope  we  can  avoid  paying  the  unnec- 
essary price  for  that  misperception. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  must  reassess  our  involvement 
in  Central  America  even  though  I  be- 
lieve it  is  rather  late.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution and  hold  the  President,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  as  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  account- 
able for  the  undeclared  war  in  Central 
America:  and  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  young  will-be-eligible 
men.  I  just  say  to  you:  Do  you  want 
your  boy  now,  even  though  we  have  a 
volunteer  Army  and  you  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  it  now.  do  you  want 
your  boy  to  go  and  to  fight  and  to  die 
in  the  jungles  oT  Central  America?  For 
what?  For  no  better  purpose  than  Chl- 
quita  banana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Thursday,  January  24, 
1985,  entitled  "Under  Fire  in  a  Nicara- 
guan  Tank": 


UNOm  Puts  Il»  A  NiCAJUOUAK  TAIfX 

(By  John  Lantlgua) 

Tklxpnkac.  Nicakaoua— The  Sandlnljtas 
have  launched  a  large  offensive  against 
their  rebel  adversaries  here  In  the  northern 
mountains,  but  we  were  told  the  road  was 
free  of  contra  guerrillas  and  our  ride  with  a 
military  convoy  would  almost  certainly  be 
uneventful. 

In  the  past.  Sandlnlsta  officials  main- 
tained that  the  front  line  In  their  war 
against  these  rebels,  who  were  organized 
and  funded  by  the  CIA,  was  too  dangerous 
for  foreign  correspondents,  although  they 
did  allow  Journalists  for  their  own  publica- 
tions to  cover  combat  units. 

But  the  policy  has  changed  in  recent 
weeks  and  on  Monday,  with  five  other  Jour- 
nalists. I  found  myself  in  a  heavily  protect- 
ed convoy  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Telpaneca. 

We  were  driving  slowly  through  the 
densely  wooded  hUlsldea  when  we  were  am- 
bushed from  three  sides.  For  40  minutes  I 
huddled  inside  a  Soviet-made  tank  with  Its 
cannon  firing  Inches  from  my  head. 

When  our  Journey  began,  about  30  Sandl- 
nlsta militiamen  were  riding  atop  two  tanks. 
Another  30  militiamen  were  following  in 
two  green  military  supply  trucks.  We  had 
been  heading  toward  a  military  command 
post  alx>ut  five  miles  away,  where  the  tanks 
and  their  7S-mm  cannons  were  to  reinforce 
about  800  Sandlnlsta  soldiers  engaged  with 
an  estimated  400  rebels. 

Commander  Manuel  Salvatierra.  in  charge 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  offensive,  said  his  troops 
were  trying  to  inflict  high  numbers  of  casu- 
alties on  the  confras  to  force  most  of  the 
rebel  forces  to  retreat  from  the  coffee  zones. 
This  would  allow  the  government  to  move 
coffee  pickers  into  these  sones  to  save  the 
harvest,  which  provides  about  a  third  of  the 
country's  foreign  exchange. 

I  had  put  on  a  tankman's  leather  helmet, 
to  protect  my  hearing  in  case  the  cannon 
had  to  be  used,  and  ducked  into  the  tight 
confines  of  the  tank. 

Lying  on  my  back.  I  was  wedged  against 
the  front  bulkhead  almost  cheek  to  cheek 
with  the  tank  driver.  Miguel  Angel  Me- 
drano.  23.  He  also  had  his  leather  helmet 
buttoned  tight  around  his  chin.  He  was 
watching  the  road  through  three  small  bul- 
letproof windows,  and  steering  the  tank  by 
fits  and  starts,  hauling  levers  that  con- 
trolled the  speed  of  the  tank  treads.  Some- 
times he  stuck  his  head  out  the  open  hatch 
to  get  a  better  view. 

The  other  two  crewmen  were  Carlos  Bar- 
ren). 23.  crew  chief  and  artilleryman,  and 
his  assistant,  Jose  Ramon  Calero.  19.  in 
charge  of  ammunition.  They  had  the  main 
hatch  open,  and  were  sittiiig  above  me  on 
the  edge,  enjoying  the  ride. 

I  had  seen  the  barrels  of  the  cannon  and 
the  50-mm  machine  gun  outside  the  tank. 
Now  I  saw  the  metal  ammunition  belt 
loaded  with  shells  curling  out  of  the  gun 
and  disappearing  Into  a  metal  box  on  the 
floor. 

There  was  no  conversation  because  of  the 
great  nunbllng  noise  of  the  tank.  So  I  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  read  the  Russian 
labels  on  the  dials  next  to  me,  counted  the 
gold-tipped  cannon  shells — 40  of  them  more 
than  a  foot  long— and  looked  up  at  the  two 
tankmen  sitting  on  the  open  hatch  envying 
the  breeze  they  were  enjoying. 

Suddenly  everything  changed.  The  two 
men  above  me  plunged  down  into  the  tank 
and  I  heard  a  loud  noise  on  all  sides. 

The  piece  of  blue  sky  above  me  went  black 
as  the  hatch  was  slammed  shut.  Medrano. 


the  driver,  just  18  Inches  from  me.  also 
slammed  shut  his  hatch.  Now  he  was  grim 
aclng  through  his  three  small  windows,  with 
a  look  of  fear  and  anger,  pulling  wildly  at 
the  gears  as  Barrero  screamed  at  him. 

"Where  are  they?  Where  are  they?" 
screamed  Barrero. 

"They're  right  in  front  of  us.  Right  in 
front.  The  sons  of  bitches."  screamed  the 
driver.  "Olve  them  the  cannon,  the 
cannon." 

I  realised  then  that  the  sound  that  en 
gulfed  me  was  the  sound  of  bullets  hitting 
the  tank,  like  taps  from  a  hammer  against 
the  metal,  but  many  of  them,  like  rain.  We 
had  been  ambushed. 

I  thought  of  the  people  who  had  been 
riding  atop  the  tank,  but  now  there  was  no 
way  to  know  what  was  happening  to  them.  I 
found  out  later  that  the  tanks  had  Just  been 
entering  a  sweeping  mountain  curve  when 
rebels  in  three  positions  along  the  road  and 
across  a  gulch  had  opened  up  on  the  convoy. 
The  people  on  top  had  dived  Into  a  culvert. 

Inside  I  iiad  to  put  my  legs  up  suddenly 
because  the  turret  was  turning  and  Barrero 
was  cranking  the  barrel  down  while  Me- 
drano continued  to  scream  at  him. 

"On  the  road  ahead:  they're  running  on 
the  road  ahead. "  Barrero  pulled  at  the 
leather  pouch  filled  with  sand  tied  to  the 
cannon  trigger  and  the  first  cannon  blast 
sounded.  The  cannon  recoiled,  a  great  flame 
leaped  out  the  back  and  the  cannon  seemed 
to  leap  forward  and  then  Jump  back.  There 
was  a  smell  of  powder  in  the  confined  com- 
partment and  smoke  mixed  with  the 
screaming. 

An  empty  cannon  shell  fell  into  an  asbes- 
tos bag  at  my  knee,  the  same  bag  that  had 
caught  the  flame  of  the  cannon  blast. 
Calero.  the  munitions  man,  slammed  an- 
other shell  Into  the  breech,  as  Barrero  swiv- 
eled  the  turret  and  Medrano,  squinting 
fiercely  through  his  three  windows,  shouted 
that  they  should  level  the  house  Just  above 
them. 

"Hit  the  house.  That's  where  they're 
hiding,"  he  yelled.  The  cannon  sounded 
again  and  the  tank  rocked.  Sandlnlsta 
troops  later  said  they  had  seen  the  blast  and 
that  the  houlse.  which  they  said  had  been 
abandoned  by  Its  owners  earlier  in  this  guer- 
rilla war,  had  l>een  demolished. 

The  radios  built  Into  the  leather  helmets 
were  not  working  and  Medrano  and  Barrero, 
who  was  using  a  sight  built  into  his  hatch, 
continued  to  scream  at  eacth  other  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs,  as  they  saw  contra*  on  all 
sides. 

Medrano  took  the  tank  farther  up  the 
road  where  he  had  seen  the  blue  uniforms 
of  the  rebels,  and  Barrero  continued  to  blast 
away  at  the  densely  wooded  hUls.  The 
impact  of  the  bullets  on  the  outside  of  the 
tank  had  stopped,  the  contrat  apparently 
having  given  up  trying  to  penetrate  it  with 
small  arms  fire.  But  suddenly  the  tank  took 
a  Jolt  that  shook  it  for  the  first  and  only 
time  In  the  ambush. 

Barrero  looked  genuinely  scared. 

"What  was  that?"  he  screamed,  swlveling 
the  turret  all  around  and  scaruilng  the 
mountainside. 

"It  was  a  monkey,"  screamed  Medrano. 
using  Sandlnlsta  slang  for  a  U.S.-made  M79 
grenade. 

The  tank  men  said  later  they  had  no  fear 
of  the  M79.  but  only  of  RPG  antitank  gre- 
nades, hard-tipped  projectiles  made  to  pene- 
trate a  tank's  armor  and  then  explode.  San- 
dlnlsta soldiers  and  one  of  the  Journalists 
later  said  the  contras  had  fired  several 
RPOs  during  the  battle. 


At  one  point  the  tank's  gears  frose.  Bar- 
rero said  later  that  with  a  well  placed  RPG 
at  that  moment,  we  might  have  been 
"cooked." 

Medrano.  unable  to  move  the  tank,  pulled 
desperately  at  his  levers,  as  Barrero 
screamed  at  him  to  move.  Barrero  kept  the 
turret  swlveling.  peppering  all  around  them 
with  machine  gunfire  and  pounding  away 
with  the  cannon  in  all  directions  at  anyone 
who  might  want  a  clear  shot  at  them.  The 
tank  sat  dead  still  for  about  two  minutes 
and  the  atmosphere  Inside  went  from  tense 
to  desperate.  The  air  filtration  system  was 
working,  but  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the 
cannon  blasts  were  still  in  the  air. 

Then  a  blast  of  their  own  cannon  shook 
the  gears  loose,  and  we  moved  again. 

Now  the  tank  behind  us  was  moving  in  re- 
verse back  down  the  road,  and  ours  did  the 
same.  The  enemy  fire  had  diminished,  but 
Barrero  was  still  peppering  the  hillside  with 
his  machine  gun.  Medrano  yelled  to  him  to 
watch  out  for  the  Sandlnlsta  troops  who 
were  now  In  front  of  us. 

Rounding  the  bend  back  down  the  road.  I 
saw  the  Journalists  who  had  been  atop  the 
tank,  now  walking  ahead  of  me.  One  of 
them.  Luis  Diaz,  a  television  cameraman, 
had  suffered  a  shrapnel  wound  in  the  leg, 
but  it  was  not  serious  and  he  was  able  to 
walk. 

One  Sandlnlsta  militiaman  was  killled  and 
three  were  wounded  in  the  ambush.  The 
shooting  had  lasted  about  40  minutes  and 
the  three  young  tankmen  said  it  was  the 
fiercest  action  they  had  seen  In  their  six 
months  in  the  war. 

"If  they  weren't  such  cowards,  they  would 
shoot  better,"  said  Barrero.  But  the  tanks 
had  used  much  of  their  ammunition  and 
had  to  turn  back.  It  wasn't  until  much  later 
in  the  day  that  three  other  tanks  were  able 
to  reach  the  Sandlnlsta  conunand  post. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  FOOD 
IRRADIATION  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Morki- 
son]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  reintroducing 
legislation  which  promotes  the  use  of 
ionizing  energy  as  a  postharvest  treat- 
ment for  food  commodities.  Senator 
Slaoe  Gorton  of  Washington  State  is 
also  introducing  an  identical  bill  today 
in  the  Senate. 

The  original  House  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  are:  Mr.  Tom  Foley, 
Mr.  Mel  Price.  Mr.  Pat  Roberts,  Mr. 
Wes  Watkins,  Mr.  Bill  WHiTEinmsT. 
Mr.  ViN  Weber,  Mr.  Johw  McCain.  Mr. 
Joe  Skeen.  Mr.  Rod  Chandler.  Mr. 
Charles  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Jim  Leach,  Mr.  Tom 
Tauke,  Mrs.  Beverly  Byron,  Mr.  Bob 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Sam  Stratton, 
Mr.  Neil  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Berkley 
Bedell,  Mr.  Vic  Fazio,  Mr.  E^wooo 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Cooper  Evans,  Mr.  Tony 
Coehlo,  Mr.  Harold  Volkmer,  and 
Mr.  Jim  Lighfoot. 

This  bill,  the  Federal  Food  Irradia- 
tion E>evelopment  and  Control  Act  of 
1985,  is  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  H.R.  5605.  (See  the 


May  7,  1984,  Congressional  Record, 
starting  at  page  H3438).  I  have  made 
slight  revisions  to  this  year's  bill,  but 
the  general  thrust  expressed  in  H.R. 
5605  has  remained  the  same.  Last 
year's  bill  was  cosponsored  by  36  Mem- 
bers and  was  the  subject  of  two  com- 
mittee hearings,  one  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  Operations. 
Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  on  May  9, 
1984,  and  the  other  before  the  Energy 
Research  and  Production  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  on  July  26. 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  leg- 
islation were  endorsed  by  15  national 
associations  last  year.  These  include 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
National  Food  Processors  Association, 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Grange,  and  food  associations  repre- 
senting the  concerns  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  and  pork  and  other 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  producers. 

This  broad-based  and  diverse  sup- 
port for  food  Irradiation  should  come 
as  little  surprise.  The  impact  of  food 
Irradiation  as  a  postharvest  treatment 
could  be  revolutionary;  it  could  be  the 
most  important  development  in  food 
preservation  since  the  introduction  of 
canning  and  freezing  in  the  last  centu- 
ry. The  possibilities  are  unlimited  and 
exciting. 

Food  irradiation  can  protect  food 
from  pests  much  as  ethylene  dibro- 
mide  [EDB]  does.  But  unlike  EDB,  it 
will  not  leave  a  toxic  residue  on  the 
food.  If  other  postharvest  fiunigants 
are  restricted  by  the  Elnvironmental 
Protection  Agency,  food  Irradiation  is 
viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  safe  substitutes. 

Besides  acting  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  EDB  and  other  fumlgants,  low 
doses  of  irradiation  eliminate  trichino- 
sis in  pork,  and  stop  the  Medfly  in 
citrus  fruits  and  the  codling  moth  in 
apples.  Irradiation  could  also  destroy 
botulinum  and  salmonella  in  red 
meats,  poultry,  and  fish  and  extend 
the  shelf  life  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables 
and  grains. 

There  is  a  growing  international  con- 
sensus t)ehind  food  irradiation.  Two 
international  organizations,  the  Joint 
FAO/IAEA/WHO  Expert  Committee 
and  the  Codex  Alimentarlns  Commis- 
sion, have  recommended  the  use  of  ir- 
radiation on  food  up  to  doses  10  times 
higher  than  FDA  Is  now  proposing. 
Twenty-eight  countries  have  approved 
various  uses  of  gamma  radiation  on  at 
least  40  different  foods.  Since  about  a 
quarter  of  the  food  supply  in  the 
Third  World  is  lost  to  spoilage,  food  ir- 
radiation could  also  play  a  major  role 
in  helping  feed  the  world. 

The  food  irradiation  technology  is 
not  new;  we  have  accumulated  over  40 
years  of  research  data.  In  fact,  over 


these  past  fotir  decades,  food  irradia- 
tion has  been  studied  in  more  detail 
than  any  other  food  preservation  tech- 
nique. Based  upon  this  extensive 
study,  experts  across  the  world  agree 
that  food  Irradiation  is  safe  and  whole- 
some. 

Food  irradiation  is  ionizing  energy 
which  passes  through  food  killing  or- 
ganisms and  microorganisms.  As  a 
farmer,  I  have  always  marveled  at  our 
expanding  use  of  other  energy  waves 
such  as  visual  light,  radio,  TV.  micro- 
wave, and  ultraviolet  light.  These 
energy  soiures  have  become  friends, 
and  servants.  Ionizing  energy  used  to 
irradiate  food  is  similar  in  many  ways. 

As  with  these  energy  sources  I  Just 
mentioned,  the  food  absorbs  only  the 
energy  of  the  radioactive  source,  not 
the  source's  radioactivity.  For  in- 
stance, an  X  ray  in  the  dentist  office 
does  not  make  your  teeth  radioactive 
and  the  x  ray  table  in  the  doctor's 
office  does  not  at>sorb  radioactivity 
even  after  thousands  of  x  rays.  In  a 
sense,  exposing  food  to  gamma  radi- 
ation. X  ray,  or  machine-made  radi- 
ation, is  similar  to  exposing  it  to  elec- 
tric light:  such  exposure,  no  matter 
how  long,  will  never  cause  the  food  to 
generate  electricity. 

Indeed,  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  food  irradiation  to  induce  radiation 
in  food  at  any  of  the  dose  levels  now 
being  studied.  It  is  true  that  irradia- 
tion may  change  the  food  slightly,  but 
these  changes  are  no  more  significant 
than  the  changes  that  occur  from  l>oil- 
ing  or  freezing  food.  Experts  across 
the  world  agree  that  food  irradiation 
is  safe  and  wholesome.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  severely  ill  patients  in  our 
hospitals  and  our  astronauts  in  space 
are  sometimes  served  foods  sterilized 
with  gamma  radiation. 

I  view  food  irradiation  as  a  food 
safety  issue.  It  kills  imdesirable  biolog- 
ical elements  which  contaminate  food 
without  seriously  eroding  the  food's 
nutritional  value.  It  retards  spoilage 
and  keeps  the  food  fresh  and  more 
natural  tasting.  It  does  not  leave  a  res- 
idue on  the  food-like  fumigants.  The 
endorsement  of  food  irradiation  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  their 
national  convention  last  June  is  a  true 
testament  to  its  safety  and  wholesome- 
ness. 

It  is  clear  that  food  irradiation  holds 
substantial  promise  for  farmers,  the 
food  processing  and  agricultural 
export  industries,  the  consumer,  and 
the  many  millions  who  are  on  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Despite  this  tech- 
nology's acceptance  by  the  scientific 
and  academic  community,  however, 
food  irradiation  has  been  slow  in  gain- 
ing the  necessary  approval  frOte  regu- 
latory bodies  and  the  public. 

The  first  step  to  remedy  this  slug- 
gish Government  approval  of  food  ir- 
radiation is  a  proposed  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regulation  which  was 
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promulgated  last  year  and  should  be 
finalized  sometime  during  1985.  The 
regulation  permits  limited  application 
of  food  irradiation  primarily  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  up  to  a  dose  of 
100  kilorads,  a  dose  which  is  one-tenth 
the  standard  now  accepted  by  most 
international  authorities.  This  limited 
regulation  is  an  excellent  first  step  in 
gaining  commercial  and  public  accept- 
ance of  this  technology.  However,  we 
need  to  build  up  the  regulation  with 
legislation  to  insure  a  favorable  regu- 
latory climate  and  to  promote  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  food  irradiation. 

Hence,  the  need  for  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today.  First  of  all.  the  bill 
defines  irradiation  of  food  as  a  process 
and  expressly  excludes  irradiation 
from  being  defined  as  a  food  additive. 
I  firmly  believe  that  defining  food  ir- 
radiation as  a  food  additive,  as  it  is 
currently  defined  due  to  a  1958 
amendment  to  the  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  is  wholly  inappropriate. 
Food  irradiation  is  a  process,  much 
like  boiling,  freezing,  or  cooking  in  a 
microwave  oven,  and  not  an  additive. 
Despite  the  change  in  definition  so 
that  food  irradiation  will  be  consid- 
ered a  process,  FDA  under  the  bill  will 
still  retain  general  authority  to  regu- 
late food  irradiation  for  consumer  pro- 
tection in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
do  now. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  ongoing  re- 
search and  development  of  food  irra- 
diation, national  uniformity  of  food  ir- 
radiation regulations,  and  further  pro- 
vides explicit  authority  for  leasing  of 
federally  owned  irradiation  source  ma- 
terials to  the  private  sector  to  ensure 
an  adequate  supply  while  meeting 
Federal  safety  and  transportation 
standards. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  bill  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mission to  facilitate  acceptance  of  food 
Irradiation.  The  Commission  will  oper- 
ate within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  would  coordinate  currently 
fragmented  research  and  Information 
exchange  efforts.  It  will  also  act  as  a 
liaison  to  promote  consumer  accept- 
ance of  food  irradiation  and  private 
development.  The  intent  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  do  nothing  more  than 
provide  a  forum  to  coordinate  largely 
existing  activities  and  to  facilitate  con- 
sumer understanding  of  this  technolo- 
gy- 
Most  agree  that  the  public  in  gener- 
al has  an  emotional,  almost  fearful  re- 
sponse, to  food  irradiation.  This  bill, 
particularly  the  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mission, should  promote  open  discus- 
sion of  food  Irradiation  so  that  public 
concerns  about  the  use  of  irradiation 
can  t>e  addressed. 

No  matter  how  successful  and  safe 
food  irradiation  proves  to  be.  it  will 
never  obtain  large  scale  commercial 
application  unless  there  is  consumer 
acceptance.  The  consumer  needs  reas- 
surance   from    the    Federal    Govern- 


ment, and  the  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mission is  the  least  restrictive  way  to 
facilitate  public  knowledge  and  subse- 
quent acceptance.  It  is  most  certainly 
not  my  intent  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  Government  to  get  in  the  way  of 
private  enterprise  progress  In  develop- 
ment of  this  exciting  technology. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
bill  and  other  relevant  information  on 
food  irradiation  follow: 

Stcnon-BY-S«cnoif  8niaiA«T  or  Pood 
IiutAOiATiON  Bill 

Section  1.— Short  Title: 

The  bill  Is  caUed  the  "Federal  Food  Irra- 
diation Development  and  Control  Act  of 
1985". 

Section  2.— Finding  and  Purpose*. 

The  bill  declares  that  food  irradiation  at 
regulated  doses  Is  safe  and  wholesome.  Is  ef- 
fective as  a  food  preservative  technique,  and 
Is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  postharvest  fu- 
migants.  Including  ethylene  dibromlde 
(EDB).  The  bill  further  finds  that  Irradia- 
tion Is  a  process  and  does  not  Induce  radio- 
activity in  food.  Finally,  Congress  finds  that 
a  coordinated  effort  to  advance  food  irradia- 
tion is  needed. 

Section  J.—D^nitional  and  RewXatory 
Change*: 

Section  201(»)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
"sources  of  radiation"  from  the  definition  of 
food  additive  and  further  exempting  "food 
irradiation  treatment  from  being  defined 
as  an  additive.  A  definition  Is  added  to  the 
Act  which  defines  "food  irradiation  process" 
as  a  food  treatment  in  which  ionizing 
energy  is  applied  to  food  to  destroy  microor- 
ganisms which  cause  Infestation,  disease, 
and  spoilage. 

Section  409  of  FDA  E^nabUng  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  make  conforming  changes. 
These  changes  would  generally  Insert  "or 
food  irradiation  process"  every  time  "food 
additive"  is  used.  Thus,  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  section  409  would  apply  to  "food 
additive  or  food  irradiation  process".  Howev- 
er, there  are  a  few  exceptions  so  that  re- 
quirements of  the  petition  approval  process 
of  section  409  which  are  clearly  intended  to 
apply  only  to  additives  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  being  considered  for  food  irra- 
diation process. 

Section  i.—Sational  Uniformity: 

The  section  declares  that  It  la  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  require  national  uniformity 
in  the  regulation  of  food  irradiation  process. 
Under  the  section,  no  state  or  political  sub- 
division could  establish  any  food  Irradiation 
requirement  which  is  "In  addition  to  or  dif- 
ferent from"  the  FDA  requlremenU.  This 
section  essentially  restates  the  acknowl- 
edged common  law  that  federal  law  usuaUy 
preempts  conflicting  and  duplicative  state 
law. 

Section  5.— Leasing  of  Byproduct*  Materi- 
al for  food  Irradiation: 

Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is 
amended  to  clarify  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's existing  authority  to  lease  defense  nu- 
clear byproducts  material  to  the  private 
sector.  The  amendmenU  would  clarify  cur- 
rent leasing  guidelines  so  that  byproducts 
are  leased  at  fair  market  value  (with  profiu 
going  to  the  Treasury)  and  should  be  leased 
to  encourage  food  Irradiation  process. 

Section  $.—S»UMUh7nent  cj  Joint  Operat- 
ing Committion: 

This  section  of  the  bill  esUbllshes  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Joint  Op- 
erating  Commission   for   Food   Irradiation 

(JOCFI).  JOCFI  shaU  be  under  the  supervi- 


sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  necessary  staff  and 
office  facilities.  There  is  also  a  general  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

JOCFI  shall  consist  of  eight  members  in- 
cluding one  individual,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  will  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  general  public.  The  other  seven  mem 
l)er8  will  be  one  representative  each  frorr 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health  anc 
Human  Services,  Energy.  Commerce,  anc 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  th« 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  tht 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
appointments  of  the  Initial  eight  members 
shall  be  made  within  90  days  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  within  80  days.  The  seven  members 
of  JOCFI  who  are  already  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  a  salary 
equivalent  to  grade  OS- 15  for  each  day  serv- 
ice. 

The  functions  of  the  JOCFI  Commission 
include:  <  1 )  to  coordinate  and  review  all  fed- 
eral on-going  and  future  food  irradiation  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Addition- 
al research  shall  be  conducted  at  Agricultur- 
al Research  Service  stations,  at  land-grant 
colleges,  or  at  federal  multi-program  labora- 
tories: (3)  to  collect  and  consolidate  all  re- 
search data  already  gathered  by  various  fed- 
eral agencies:  (3)  to  coordinate  information 
exchange  activities  on  food  irradiation  proc- 
ess with  various  federal  agencies,  interested 
private  organizations,  and  the  general 
public:  (4)  to  encourage  Investment  by  pri- 
vate sources  in  food  irradiation  process:  (5) 
to  consider  and  make  recommendations  to 
decision-making  bodies  on  labelling  of  prod- 
ucts processed  with  irradiation:  (8)  to  en- 
courage better  understanding  by  the  gener- 
al public  of  food  irradiation  process:  and  (7) 
to  petition  FDA,  if  deemed  appropriate, 
under  section  409  of  the  FDA  enabling  Act 
to  expand  the  scope  of  regulations  allowing 
for  commercial  food  irradiation. 

IXBADIATIOH  PHOPOSXS  TO  THZAT  FoOD 

(By  Chris  Lecos) 

[Irradiation  doses  are  measured  in  rads. 
The  term  "rad"  Is  shorthand  for  "radiation 
absorbed  dose."  A  low  dose  for  food  irradia- 
tion is  In  the  range  of  0  to  100  kilorads:  a 
medium  dose  is  100  to  1.000  kilorads  or  1 
megarad:  a  high  dose  Is  1.000  to  5.000  kilo- 
rads or  1  to  5  megarads.  A  kilorad  is  equal  to 
1.000  rads:  a  megarad  Is  equal  to  1  million 
rads.  In  more  recent  years  the  germ  "gray" 
(Oy)  also  has  been  used  to  describe  dose 
levels.  One  hundred  rads  equals  1  gray.) 

In  the  not-too-distant  future.  American 
shoppers  can  expect  to  buy  foods  treated 
with  radiation  to  control  insect  and  bacte- 
rial contamination.  Although  this  may 
make  some  consumers  uneasy,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  says  the  foods  will  be 
safe  and  wholesome  to  eat. 

More  than  30  years  of  research,  most  of  it 
government  sponsored,  has  gone  into  food 
Irradiation.  After  years  of  careful  study  and 
review  of  this  research  and  technological  de- 
velopment, PDA  has  proposed  a  regulation 
that  would  expand  uses  of  Ionizing  radiation 
on  such  foods  as  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and 
spices.  In  the  early  19808,  FDA  issued  regu- 
lations allowing  processors  to  irradiate 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  control  insect  con- 
tamination and  to  Irradiate  potatoes  to  slow 
the  development  of  sprouts.  However,  no 
commercial  uses  ever  resulted. 

In  announcing  its  latest  proposal.  FDA 
stressed  that  this  treatment  of  food  at  the 


levels  of  radiation  proposed  would  add  no 
radioactivity  to  the  foods,  nor  would  It 
expose  consumers  to  any  radioactivity. 
"Food  that  Is  not  mode  radioactive  cannot 
expose  consumers  to  radiation,"  the  agency 
emphasized,  adding  that  the  type  of  radi- 
ation to  be  allowed  "will  not  induce  In  foods 
any  radioactivity  that  can  be  detected,  even 
by  methods  that  detect  the  presence  of  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  that  occur  naturally  in  all 
foods." 

Although  irradiation  does  not  make  food 
radioactive,  it  can  produce  chemical  changes 
In  It.  A  special  committee  formed  by  FDA's 
Bureau  of  Foods  reviewed  the  world's  scien- 
tific literature  on  the  effects  of  irradiation 
and  concluded  that  any  changes  that  would 
occur  in  food  are  inconsequential  compared 
to  changes  that  occur  normally  in  storage  or 
in  cooking.  FDA  scientists  also  note  that  in 
all  studies  in  which  irrtuliated  foods  were 
fed  to  animals  over  many  generations,  no 
adverse  effects  were  found  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  irradiation,  a  point  also 
made  by  international  and  regulatory 
groups  in  other  countries. 

Currently,  many  foods  are  treated  with 
chemical  additives,  pesticides,  or  some  other 
substance  to  protect  them  from  insect  and 
microbial  contaminants  and  to  give  them 
extended  shelf  life.  Irradiation  presents  an- 
other prospect  for  maintaining  the  quality 
of  foods.  It  might  be  used,  for  example,  as  a 
replacement  for  the  controversial  fumigant 
ethylene  dibromlde  (EDB),  to  control  In- 
sects in  certain  agricultural  products.  EDB 
Is  a  known  animal  carcinogen  (cancer-caus- 
ing agent). 

As  announed  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
Feb.  14  [1984]  FDA  is  proposing: 

To  permit  such  foods  as  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  treated  with  a  dose  level 
not  to  exceed  1  kllogray  (the  equivalent  of 
100  kilorads  or  100,000  rads  or  radiation  to 
inhibit  the  "growth  and  maturation"  of  the 
products  as  well  as  to  kill  insects  that  are 
present  after  harvest.  In  other  words,  the 
proposal  would  allow  irradiation  to  keep 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  spoiling,  thus  ex- 
tending the  shelf  life  for  both  sellers  and 
buyers.  That  level  of  Irradiation  also  would 
permit  growers  to  treat  products  for  the 
kind  of  insect  infestation  that  occurred  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  California  and  Florida, 
where  citrus  and  other  crops  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
(Medfly). 

To  allow  the  treatment  of  a  wide  variety 
of  spices,  including  dried  and  dehydrated 
onions  and  garlic,  with  a  dose  level  of  up  to 
30  kilograys  to  kill  insects  or  bacteria  In  the 
products.  FDA  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
higher  dose  level  could  be  allowed  because 
spices  are  used  In  small  amounts  that  make 
no  nutritional  contribution  to  the  human 
diet.  However,  like  some  other  food  ingredi- 
ents, spices  may  contain  high  bacterial 
loads,  and,  when  the  bacteria-laden  spices 
ase  added  to  processed  foods,  they  can  be 
sources  of  contamination. 

Technically,  the  regulation  would  allow 
the  use  of  irradiation— up  to  the  100-kllorad 
maximum— on  any  food  where  Insects  may 
be  a  problem.  As  a  practical  matter,  howev- 
er, Its  main  uses  would  be  with  foods  such  as 
fruits,  vegetables,  spices  and  grains. 

A  key  part  of  FDA's  proposal  states  that 
food  treated  with  ionizing  radiation  "shall 
receive  the  minimal  radiation  dose  reason- 
ably required  to  accomplish  Its  intended 
technical  effect  and  not  more  than  the  max- 
imum dose  specified  by  the  applicable  regu- 
lation." Thus,  despite  the  100-kllorad  ceil- 
ing. FDA  would  expect  industry  to  use  only 
as  much  radiation  as  would  be  needed. 


The  maximum  dose  is  not  needed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  prevent  potato  sprouting.  The  100 
kilorads  "would  turn  the  potatoes  into 
mush,"  an  FDA  scientist  explained.  Only  5 
to  15  Icllorads  are  needed  to  keep  potatoes 
from  sprouting.  That  is  the  limit  FDA  per- 
mits in  its  existing  regulation  for  this  use. 

Companies  that  plan  to  irradiate  food 
would  be  expected  to  specify  the  procedure 
they  would  use  and  the  dose  levels.  In  addi- 
tion, industry  must  to  able  to  demonstrate 
to  FDA  upon  request  that  Its  irradiation 
procedures  were  established  by  experts 
qualified  in  radiation  processing. 

Under  the  proposal,  FDA  also  would  moni- 
tor industry  compliance  with  requirements. 
Food  producers  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain records  of  radiation  doses  used  for  up 
to  one  year  past  the  expected  shelf  life  of  a 
product,  with  aU  records  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  FDA  Inspectors. 

Besides  complying  with  FDA's  irradiation 
regulation,  food  processors  would  have  to 
adhere  to  federal  plant  and  worker  safety 
requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

Irradiated  foods  shipped  in  bulk  to  a  proc- 
essor for  further  processing  must  bear  a  la- 
beling statement  that  says:  "Treated  with 
Ionizing  radiation— do  not  irradiate  again." 
The  wording  would  have  to  appear  on  the 
container  and  on  any  invoices  or  bills  of 
lading. 

Foods  sold  at  retail  would  not  be  labeled 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  treated  with 
irradiation.  However.  FDA  invited  public 
comment  on  retail  labeling,  and  the  propos- 
al will  not  become  effective  until  after  the 
agency  has  reviewed  all  comments  and  has 
published  a  final  regulation. 

PDA's  responsibility  for  regulating  the  ir- 
radiation of  foods  comes  under  the  1958 
Pood  Additives  Amendment  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  classified  ir- 
radiation as  a  food  additive.  Thus,  if  a  food 
firm  wants  to  use  irradiation.  It  must  dem- 
onstrate the  safety  of  its  process  to  FDA's 
satisfaction  before  the  treated  food  prod- 
ucts can  be  marketed. 

The  Irradiation  of  foods  has  worldwide  Im- 
plications. It  Is  viewed  by  economic  experts 
as  a  means  of  increasing  food  supplies.  It 
could  also  mean  expanding  exports  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  products.  The  process 
could  help  save  some  of  the  estimated  25  to 
30  percent  of  the  world's  food  supply  that  Is 
lost  each  year  because  of  pests  and  qwilage. 

A  number  of  countries  already  allow  cer- 
tain foods  to  be  irradiated.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  World  Health  Organization  have  issued 
general  standards  for  Irradiated  foods.  The 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  reported  re- 
cently that  between  1958  and  1981.  24  coun- 
tries had  approved  irradiation  treatment  of 
some  40  foods. 

A  report  Issued  last  November  by  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Economics  predicted  that  "many 
Important  domestic  and  international  mar- 
keU  for  irradiated  foods  could  develop  if 
FDA  permiu  the  use  of  irradiation  technol- 
ogy." The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  also 
has  been  interested  in  food  Irradiation, 
spending  about  $7  million  annually  on  Its 
development.  One  of  the  byproducts  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  processing  Is  ceslum-137, 
a  potential  source  of  radiation  for  food.  The 
Commerce  Department  report  noted:  "Any 
use  of  ceslum-137  for  Irradiation  substan- 
tially reduces  the  disposal  cost  of  nuclear 
plant  wastes." 


There  is  nothing  new  or  revolutionary 
about  the  Idea  of  using  radiation  on  foods. 
As  far  back  as  1908,  a  technique  was  devel- 
oped by  a  Philadelphia  man  for  killing  to- 
bacco pests  with  X-rays.  Twelve  years  later, 
a  French  scientist  discovered  that  ionizing 
radiation  could  be  used  to  preserve  food. 

The  World  War  11  need  to  feed  millions  of 
men  and  women  In  uniform  brought  re- 
newed interest  in  food  irradiation.  In  1943. 
the  n.S.  Army  asked  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (MIT)  for  its  view  of 
whether  the  shelf  life  of  food  could  be  ex- 
tended by  irradiation.  By  1947,  MIT  report- 
ed that  the  process  was  feasible.  In  1953, 
various  federally  funded  irradiation  re- 
search projects  were  under  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corp's  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  Laboratory  in  Natick,  Mass. 
There,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
fish  and  meat  were  exposed  systematically 
to  gamma  ra3v  and  other  forms  of  energy 
bombardment. 

Most  of  this  early  research  was  federally 
sponsored,  and  enough  attention  had  t>een 
focused  on  the  issue  to  prompt  Congress, 
when  it  passed  the  1958  food  additives  legis- 
lation, to  adopt  specific  provisions  on  food 
irradiation.  The  legislation  permits  FDA  to 
adopt  new  regulations  permitting  food  irra- 
diation uses,  and  it  empowers  FDA  to  take 
action  if  a  food  has  been  intentionally  irra- 
diated without  a  regulation  covering  the 
proposed  irradiation  use.  "Obviously,"  the 
preamble  to  the  proposed  regulation  notes, 
"Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  radiation 
itself  be  tested,  but  rather  its  effects  on 
food."  Thus.  FDA  continued,  "to  issue  a 
food  additive  regulation  for  the  source  of  ra- 
diation, the  agency  must  be  assured  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  no  harm  will 
result  from  the  proposed  use." 

It  U  difficult  to  predict  bow  wide  the 
future  uses  of  food  irradiation  will  spread. 
Much  depends  on  industry  Interest  and  will- 
ingness to  make  the  substantial  investment 
the  technology  demands. 

When  food  is  irradiated,  most  of  the  radi- 
ation energy  passes  through  the  food  with- 
out being  absorbed.  However,  some  of  the 
rays  do  not  pass  through  the  food.  This  ab- 
sorbed energy  slows  maturation  and  kills  in- 
sects. 

Irradiation  Is  sometimes  described  as  a 
"cold"  process  because  it  does  not  cause  a 
significant  rise  in  the  temperature  of  food. 
The  irradiation— through  gamma  rays,  elec- 
tron beams,  or  by  X-rays — does  cause  chemi- 
cal changes  in  a  food,  producing  new  chemi- 
cal substances  called  radiolytic  products. 
The  extent  of  change  and  the  amount  of  ra- 
diolytic products  that  result  depend  on  the 
amount  of  radiation  absorbed.  Because  each 
food  varies  in  its  chemical  composition,  the 
changes  from  irradiation  differ  among 
foods. 

Even  small  changes  that  may  pose  no 
safety  concerns  can  affect  flavor,  texture 
and  other  characteristics.  These  might  be 
unnoticed  by  some  consumers  but  discerni- 
ble to  others.  But  these  changes  are  not  pro- 
duced by  Irradiation  alone.  Most  processing 
techniques— including  cooking,  canning  and 
freezing- have  some  effect  on  the  flavor 
and  texture  of  foods. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  l)een  consider- 
able research  on  the  various  radiation  doses 
of  foods  so  that,  in  effect,  scientists  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  what  range  of  radiation  Is 
generally  needed  for  specific  effects.  Mean- 
while, the  agency  has  issued  this  cautionary 
statement;  "The  exact  dose  that  will  achieve 
a  particular  effect  in  a  specific  food  without 
otherwise  damaging   the   food   is  not  yet 
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known  In  all  cues  .  .  .  ."  Further  resemrch 
is  needed  before  accepUble  donge  levels 
can  be  determined  for  commercial  uses. 

(Chris  Lecos  is  a  member  of  FDA's  publi- 
cations staff.)* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  to  revtse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Waucdi.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoRAisoN  of  Washington,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  AirirxTimo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weavxr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoifZALCZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armky)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WoRTunr. 

Mr.  CoKTE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shttmway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Prost. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  MtJRTHA. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  LaPalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Traxler. 


Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Coklho. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 28.  1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  expla^ilng  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  interest  has 
been  served  by  payments  under  loan  guar- 
antees to  Poland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-257.  section  30«;  Public  Law  9ft- 151.  sec- 
tion 101(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  summary  of  the  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  activities  of 
DOD  for  1984.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
13ea(gKl)  (97  Stat.  885):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-229.  "D.C.  Oovemment  Quick 
Payment  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  002(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-230.  "D.C.  Air  PoUuUon  Control 
Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  tranimitUng 
D.C.  Act  5-340,  "Flnt  Source  Employment 
Agreement  Act  of  1984  Amendments  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Chaliman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trmnamittlng 
D.C.  Act  5-242.  "Motor  Vehicle  DeflnlUon 
Wheelchair  Exception  Amendment  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-342,  "Ooalng  of  PorUons  of 
PubUc  Alleys  in  Square  181  Act  of  1984, " 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  e02(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-243.  "Hacker's  License  Require- 
ments Amendment  Act  of  1984, "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

392.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-333.  "D.C.  Automatic  DaU  Proc- 


essing Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  ptirsuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-234.  "Dedication  of  Land  in 
Square  in  5809  for  Highway  Purposes  Act  of 
1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-235.  "CToaing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  530  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-236,  "D.C.  Uniform  Controlled 
Substance  Penalty  Amendment  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-237,  "Closing  of  Parts  of  T 
Street,  NX.,  7th  Street,  N.E..  and  Brent- 
wood Road,  N.E..  Act  of  1984."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
603(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliuibia. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-238,  "Fees  for  Clinical  Services 
and  Asbestos  Abatement  Act  of  1984,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-239.  ""Day  Care  Policy  Act  of 
1979  Amendments  Act  of  1984."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C^ouncil 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-231.  "DC.  General  Hospital 
Commission  Act  Amendments  Act  of  1984." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  802(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-232,  "Uniform  Commercial  Code 
Amendment  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Public  Defender  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Public  Defend- 
er Service,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-358. 
section  306(a):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  agreement  for 
lease  of  defense  articles  to  NATO  Supreme 
Headquarters.  Allied  Powers  Europe,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  U.S.  Sj^nthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-294,  section 
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122(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c><3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Public  Involvement  in 
Bl(x;k  Grant  Decisions:  Multiple  Opportuni- 
ties Provided  But  Interest  Groups  Have 
Mixed  Reactions  to  States'  Efforts":  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director/ 
Administrator,  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, transmitting  a  report  on  compliance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  (Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mississip- 
pi River  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment (Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act), 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  on  the  Santa  Ann  River 
main  stem  phase  X,  together  with  other  per- 
tinent reports,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
587.  section  109  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-20):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Legislative  Commission,  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting  a  report  and  financial 
audit,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504,  sec- 
tion 3  (36  U.S.C.  1103)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-21): 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROEMER: 
H.R.  632.  A  bill  to  ban  new  investment  by 
United  States  persons  in  South  Africa,  to  re- 
quire United  States  persons  to  comply  with 
certain  employment  principles  in  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa,  to  prohibit  United 
States  banlcs  from  making  loans  to  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  distance  the  United  States 
from  the  abhorrent  apartheid  policies  of 
the  South  African  Government  and  to  send 
a  clear  signal  to  that  regime  to  modify  those 
racist  policies  or  face  further  economic  iso- 
lation: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself), 
Mr.  AsDABBO,  Mr.  Mantoh,  Vtt. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Herman, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Daitb,  Mr.  db 
la  Garza,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  EiNGLiSH.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mrs. 
Holt,    Mr.    Hortom,    Mr.    Kastxr- 


MEicx.    Mr.    Kostmayer.   Mr.    L*oo- 
MARSiHO,  Mr.  Lxhman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Levih  of  Michigan,   Mr.   Lowrt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Mrazex,   Mr.   Murphy.  Mr.   Owens, 
Mr.   Pepper.  Mr.   Rahcel,  Mr.   Roe. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,   Mr.   TowTNS,   Mr.   Traxler, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  633.  A  bill  to  designate  the  n.8.  Post 
Office  Building  in  Flushing,  N.Y.,  as  the 
"Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  Post  Office  Build- 
ing": to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  634.  A  bill  entitled  "Office  Machine 
Dealers  Ekiuity  Act":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  635.  A  bUl  entitled:  "Office  ProducU 
User  Protection  Act";  jointly,  to  the  (Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  enhance  the  abilities  of  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  compete  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  in  the  business  of  ex- 
changing and  clearing  checks,  drafts,  aitd 
other  evidences  of  transaction  account 
funds  and  balances  and  changes  in  such  bal- 
ances and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
national  networks  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
and  moneys:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  637.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  congres- 
sional directive  that  accounts  established 
under  section  327  of  the  Gam-St  Germain 
Depository  Institutions  Act  of  1982  be  di- 
rectly equivalent  and  competitive  with 
money  market  mutual  funds:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration   Act   of    1979    to    restrict    the 
export  of  goods  which  have  been  found  to 
be  hazardous  to  the  public  health:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLAOOI: 
H.R.  639.  A  bUl  to  establish  temporary 
provisions  governing  the  day  and  times  for 
congressional    and    Presidential    elections, 
and  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide   that  absentee   ballots  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration  and  Poet 
Office  and  Ovll  Service. 

H.R.  640.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  24-hour 
voting  in  Federal  general  elections  in  1988. 
1990,  and  1992,  and  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  tliat  absen- 
tee ballots  may  be  mailed  free  of  postage: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  (for  consideration  of  section  1 
only). 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  642.  A  bill  to  Imporve  coordination  in 
the    formulation    of    telecommunications 
poUcy  within  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  643.  A  bill  to  provide  jobs  through 
assistance      for      railroad      rehabilitation 
projects,   and   for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


H.R.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  care  of  certain  elderly  family  members; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  permanent- 
ly the  exclusion  from  income  for  education- 
al assistance  payments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  646.  A  bill  to  revise  the  trigger  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970,  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1982  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 

H.R.  647.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  648.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists 
who  did  not  perform  active  duty  before 
August  16,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  649.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  increases  occurring  after  Jan- 
uary 1985  shall  not  be  considered  as  income 
or  resources  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  assistance 
which  any  individual  or  family  is  provided 
under  certain  Federal  housing  laws:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  650.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  651.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
good  faith  transfers  of  property  made  by 
the  Southern  Industrial  Banking  Corxt.  to 
depositors  shall  not  be  voidable  tinder  title 
11  of  the  United  States  (Code:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  652.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  newspapers 
from  the  prohibition  against  depositing  in 
letter  boxes  mailable  matter  on  which  no 
postage  has  been  paid:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933  reUting  to  the 
sale  of  electricity  to  industrial  users  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  through  State, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  cooperative  or- 
ganizations: to  the  (Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frknzxl): 

H.R.  654.  A  bill  reUtlng  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  qualified  dividend  reinvestment 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  655.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Coastal  Re- 
source and  Economic  Development  I^und  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  coastal  States,  and  to  units  of 
local  coastal  government  to  enhance  coastal 
resources,  the  coastal  environment,  and  to 
foster  the  economic  well-being  of  the  coast- 
al area:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  656.  A  bill  to  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  follow  Frederick  against 
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the  United  SUtes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  657.  A  biU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  treat  great-grandchil- 
dren, nieces,  and  nephews  in  the  same 
manner  as  grandchildren  in  applying  the  1- 
year  dependency  lest  to  adopted  children  in 
determining  entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  658.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  assign- 
ment program  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himsel'  and  Mr. 
GuARiifi): 
H.R.   659.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
unrelated  business  taxable  income  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit  charitable  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.R.  6«0.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  amount  the  Department 
of  Defense   may  spend   during   fiscal   year 
1985  for  certain  contracted  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  a  standardized 
auditing  procedure  for  identifying  and  con 
trolling  expenditures   for  such  services   in 
later    fiscal    years;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California; 
H.R.  661.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  from  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly,  to   the   Committees   on   Education  and 
Labor  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  662.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  recently 
enacted  substantiation  and  compliance  pro- 
visions  of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.  663.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Houston 
Ship   Channel    navigation   project    for   the 
purpose    of    maintaining    40-foot     project 
depths  in  certain  portions  of  the  project, 
and  to  make  the  Port  of  Houston  bridge 
across  Greens  Bayou.  TX.  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement under  the  Truman-Hoblw  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    FIELDS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Htra- 
BARO.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Tadhn): 
H.R.  664.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  investment  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frank.   Mr.   Smith   of  Florida,   Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Lelanb.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
MiTCHEix,       Mr.       Lunoine,       Mr. 
Market.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  KoLBE): 
H.R.  665.  A  bill  to  establish  criminal  pen- 
alties for  crimes  against  religious  practices 
and  property;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hopkins): 
H.R.  666.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 


of  the  North  Pork  of  the  Red  River  in  Ken- 
tucky as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EcKARTOf  Ohio): 
H.R.  667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  au 
thority   of   the   Consumer   Product   Safety 
Commission  over  amusement  parks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  eliminate  a  provision  that  permits  certain 
Meml)ers  of  Congress   to   use  excess  cam- 
paign funds  for  personal  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  669.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organlza- 
tlon  known  as  the  82d  Airtx>me  Division  As- 
sociation. Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MARTINEZ): 
H.R.  670.  A  bin  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  long-term  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals in  high  unemployment  areas  in 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  671.  A  bin  to  esUblish  a  program  to 
provide  part-time  school  year  and  full-time 
summer  employment  to  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth  who  are  pursuing  further 
education  or  training  leading  to  meaningful 
unsut>sldized  employment:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  672.  A  bill  to  authorize  recompuU- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January  1, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  dental  officers  In  the 
armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  cost  sharing  re- 
quired of  partlclpanU  in  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  for  Inpatient  medical 
care  provided  on  an  emergency  basis:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
sex  discrimination  by  the  insurance  business 
with  respect  to  the  availability  and  scope  of 
insurance  coverage  for  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  emphasis  within  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism for  families  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R  678.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  authorize  awards,  deco- 
rations, insignia,  and  other  recognition  for 
service  In  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  certain  employees  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
to  receive  civil  service  retirement  credit  for 
their  service  under  the  Federal  railroad  re- 
tirement program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

HOYER): 

H.R.  682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  locat- 
ed in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Mary- 
land-National Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 

H.R.  683.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify  the 
•Net  Worth  Certificate  Act"  (12  U.S.C. 
1811);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  UrtMui  Affairs. 

H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  places 
where  court  shall  be  held  in  certain  judicial 
districts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Obey): 

H.R.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  price  support  applicable  to  milk,  and  to 
grant  to  the  Secretary  authority  to  make 
additional  contracts  to  reduce  milk  produc- 
tion through  the  period  ending  March  31. 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYEK: 

H.R.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  687.  A  bill  to  require  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
Impose  limitations  on  the  number  of  days  a 
depository  Institution  may  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  which  are  deposited  by 
check;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  hiroeself  and 
Mr.  Wortley  ): 

H.R.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  689.  A  bill  to  allow  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN: 

H.R.  690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain fishermen  who  are  treated  as  self-em- 
ployed for  social  security  tax  purposes  shall 
be  treated  as  self-employed  for  pension  plan 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.    Jeitorss,    Mrs.    Johnson,    Mr. 


Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr. 

McKiNNEY.    Mr.    NiELSON   of   Utah. 

Ms.  Snowe.   Mr.   Gaixo.  Mr.   Daub. 

Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr.     Stokes.     Mr. 

Schumer.  Mr.  F^ank.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

and  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii): 
H.R.  691.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
handicap,  national  origin,  or  age  in  employ- 
ment In  the  legislative  or  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  establish 
the  Employment  Review  Board  composed  of 
senior  Federal  judges  selected  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  adjudicate  claims  regard- 
ing such  discrimination:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
H.R.  692.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  advise  the  President  on  proposals  for  na- 
tional commemorative  events:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  raise 
the  maximum  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per 
hour  on  rural  Interstate  routes  where  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
that  highway  safety  will  not  be  significantly 
adversely  affected:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  694.  A  bill  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  Interstate  highway  projects 
and  substitute  highway  and  transit  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL   (for    himself.    Mr. 

MooRHEAD.   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.   Ritter, 

and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.R.  695.  A  bill  to  improve  the  transfer  of 
technology  from  Government  laboratories 
to  the  public  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.   MORRISON  of  Washington 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Price, 

Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Watkins.    Mr. 

Whitehurst,      Mrs.      Lloyd,      Mr. 

Weber,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 

Chandler.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Leach 

of  Iowa,  Mr.  Tauke,     Mrs.  Byron, 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bedell.   Mr. 

Fazio.    Mr.    Hillis,    Mr.    Evans    of 

Iowa.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Volkmer.  and 

Mr.  Lichtfoot): 
H.R.  696.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  coordi- 
nation for  the  continued  development  and 
commercialization  of  food  irradiation 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Oper- 
ating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  through 
other  means;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Armed  Services,  and 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    OWENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

PAtnrTROY,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  F'rank.  and  Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  697.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  entry  as 
Immediate  relatives  of  spouses,  children, 
and  parents  of  persons  who  died  a  service- 
connected  death  while  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASHAYAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Matsui): 
H.R.  698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Ux 
credit  to  taxpayers  who  recycle  certain  agri- 
cultural chemical  containers  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Conte): 
H.R.  699.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriations  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  for  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Jeftords.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mrs.  ScHROEOER,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Tauke.  Mrs.  BtniTON  of 
California,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ackkr- 
MAN,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr. 

KASTENMEIER.      Mr.      SCHUMEX,      Mr. 

Crockett.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.  Mr.   KiLDEE.   Mr.   Clay.   Mr. 
Owens.   Mr.  Hayes.  Mrs.  Schneioer, 
Ms.     Snowe.     Mr.     Aodabbo.     Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Verto.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.     DE    Lugo.     Mr.     Garcia.     Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins,   Mr.    Dellitms,    Mr.    Gray    of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Stokes.  Ms.  Oakar.  BAs.  KAPTtnt,  Ms. 
Mikulski.      Mr.     Fauntroy.     Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
McKernan,    Mr.    Puster.    Mr.    An- 
drews. Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
H.R.  700.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad  scope 
of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the  application  of 
title  IX  of  the  Elducation  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964: 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  701.  A  bin  to  esUblish  the  avlUan 
Conservation    Corps    II    to    perform    such 
projects  on  public  or  Indian  lands  or  waters 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  author- 
ize, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  include  as  crediUble  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHEUEX.  and  Mr.  Minbta): 
H.R.  703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  by 
the  United  SUtes  for  certain  medical  serv- 
ices and  treatment  provided  to  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  suffering  from 
physical  Injuries  attribuUble  to  the  atomic 
bomb  explosions  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki. Japan,  in  August  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R.  704.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  esUblish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death  in  cases  of  espionage  and  treason,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  705.  A  bill  to  increase  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  imported  sheet  vinyl 
flooring;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  706.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  substan- 
tiation requirements  for  deductions  attrib- 
uUble to  business  use  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  which  required 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  of  the  busi- 
ness use  of  certain  property  to  justify 
Income  tax  deductions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH: 

H.R.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  infla- 
tion adjustmenU  to  the  income  levels  at 
which  Social  Security  benefiU  are  subject  to 
Income  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  taxation 
of  Social  Security  and  tier  1  railroad  retire- 
ment beneflU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  710.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  Director  General  of  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Foreign  Service  t>e  members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  and  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  "Management  officials"  as 
used  In  chapter  10  of  title  I  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  711.  A  bill  to  Impose  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  violent  felonies  committed 
against  individuals  of  age  65  or  over,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  712.  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  713.  A  bin  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  adjustment  under  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  other 
automatic  adjustment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

HJl.  714.  A  bin  to  provide  that  increases 
In  the  rate  of  compensation  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the 
Senate  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  start 
of  the  Congress  foUowlng  the  Congress  in 
which  such  increases  are  approved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  715.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  mar- 
ried individuals  who  fUe  separate  returns  to 
be  Uxed  as  unmanied  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  716.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
Social  Security  benefits  are  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  exempt  from  aU  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $10,000  of  retirement 
Income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a 
public  retirement  system  or  any  other 
system  if  the  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income  for  in- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  719.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  deducted  from  gross 
income  for  retirement  savings  to  $2,500  for 
a  single  individual  and  $5,000  for  a  married 
couple:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  720.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  Iran  and  the  United  States; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  hiinaelf  and 
Mr.  CAMfrr): 

H.R.  721.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  de- 
fense to  the  liability  of  political  subdivision 
of  States  under  section  1979  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil 
action  for  the  deprivation  of  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  722.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  inclusion  of  Social  Security  and  cer- 
tain railroad  retirement  benefits  in  gross 
income  to  the  extent  such  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  nonresident  aliens:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.R.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  the  cost  of  medically  necessary  custodial 
care  provided  to  elderly  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  tax  sales  so  as  to  allow  property  seized 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  be  released  to 
the  owner  thereof  in  certain  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  725.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  goods  that  are 
the  products  of  countries  that  aid  or  al>et 
acts  of  international  terrorism  against  the 
person  or  property  of  U.S.  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  that  the 
farm  syndicate  rules  of  section  278(b)  apply 
in  the  case  of  inedible  fruits  and  nuts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  727.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  withdraw  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency erroneously  issued  to  a  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 

H.R.  728.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HtTBBAKO.  smd  Mr.  PirLos); 

H.R.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  in  order  that  claims  for 
vessels  damaged  outside  the  locks  may  be 
resolved  in  the  same  manner  as  those  ves- 
sels damaged  Inside  the  locks,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALI/ 

H.R.  730.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Cocopah  Indian 
Tribe  of  Arizona  certain  land  in  Yuma 
County.  AZ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  meals  furnished  by  an  employer  to 
an  employee  may  be  considered  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer  if  the 
meals  are  funished  on  the  business  premises 
of  the  employer  generally,  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions  whereby  meals  may  be  fur- 
nished off  the  business  premises  of  the  em- 
ployer; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 

H.R.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  future 
benefit  levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  In  or  after  1979  by  eliminat- 
ing the  disparity  (resulting  from  changes 
made  in   1977  in  the  t>enefit  computation 


formula)  between  those  levels  and  the  bene- 
fit levels  of  persons  who  became  eligible  for 
benefits  before  1979;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SiKORSKI): 

H.R.  733.  A  bill  to  permit  group  health 
care  payors  to  provide  for  alternative  rates 
with  providers  of  health  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.   734.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  exempt  certain 
emergency    transportation     of     Individuals 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by 
air,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.J.   Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution   of  the   United  States   to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets  and  elimina- 
tion of  Federal  indebtedness;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  August  as  "National  Day 
of  Peace";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   E>ORNAN  of  Calif orlna  (for 

himself.     Mr.     Boitltxx.     and     Mr. 

CAamnr): 

H.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 

protect  the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  call  for 
the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Centra]  America:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By   Mr.    KOSTMAYER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Foc- 
LiRTA,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Borski): 
H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Benja- 
min  Franklin    National    Memorial;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lxirr,  Mr. 
Rob.    Mr.    O'Brikm,    Mr.    YonNC   of 
Missouri.      Mr.       KAifjORSKi,      Mr. 

BOLAITD,    Mr.    MtTRTHY,    Mr.    TAUZIN, 

Mr.     Armxy,     Mr.     Atplsgatx,     Mr. 

Daitb,  Mr.  SiUAHVBt,  Mr.  Younc  of 

Alaska.  Mr.  Traxlkr.  Bfrs.  Vdcano- 

vicH,  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  Shumway, 

and  Mr.  Prnti): 
H  J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OWENS; 
H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  g\iarantee  to  each  person  the 
right   to   employment   opportunity;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself.  Mr, 

Badram,  Mr.  Hahsen.  Mr.  Hydc,  Mr. 

KiRsmss,     Mr.     McCaitdlcss,     Mr. 

McCoLLOM.    Mr.    NiKLSON    of    Utah. 

Mr.  Packako.  Mr.  Porttr,  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.    SuifDQCisT.    and    Mr.    Whits- 

HITRST): 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  establishing  English  as  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap 
propriations  acts:  to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  require 
that  congressional  resolutions  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  Federal 
revenues  must  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  trnth  Houses  of  the  Congress  if  the 
level  of  outlays  exceeds  the  level  of  revenue; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5.  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Kolbi); 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  President's  commitment  to 
arms  control  policies,  understandings,  and 
agreements  leading  to  genuine,  lasting  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  weapons  and  their  deliv- 
ery systems  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
such  weapons  from  the  world's  arsenals; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
common  security  of  all  nations  is  threat- 
ened by  the  escalating  arms  race  and  that 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  requires  renewed 
and  persistent  efforts  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  for  staged  disarmament  to  be 
verified  by  an  international  security  and  dis- 
armament authority  and  accompanied  by 
strengthened  international  peacekeeping 
and  dispute  resolution  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Lacomarsiho,  Mr.  Lsirr. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Torricklli. 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  LAirros,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  public  schools;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Waxman.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    Pxppek. 
Mr.  Scmxder.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.    RoDiNO.    Mr.    Anderson.    Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Ramall.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.  Mr.   Applegate.   Mrs.   Collins. 
Ms.  Mikdlski,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see,  Mr.   Levine  of  California,   Ms. 
Kattur,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.    Mr.    Torricelli,    Mr. 
Weaver,   Mr.    Murphy,   Mr.    Busta- 
MANTE.    Mr.    FUSTER,    Mr.    Oberstar. 
Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
law  should  be  enacted  which  would  restrict 
eligibility,  or  increase  costs  incurred  by  the 
elderly  and  poor,  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  support  of 
the  President's  leadership  with  respect  to 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
recorded  vote  upon  the  passage  of  any  legis- 
lation that  economically  affects  Members  as 
a  separate  class,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Coyhe.  Mr. 
Borski,    Mr.    BiACGi.    Mr.    Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.     Rodino.     Mr.     Saxton.     Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.     Traxler.     Mr.     Kildee.     Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.   Mitchell.  Ms. 
Mikulski.    Mr.   Youhc   of   Florida. 
.     Mr.    Berman,    Mrs.    Johnson,    Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Applecate.    Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Stark.   Mr.   Martinez,   Mr.   Pepper. 
Mr.  Gaydos.  and  Mr.  Bustamante): 
H.    Res.    31.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
no  changes  be  enacted  to  current  law  which 
would  freeze  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
beneficiaries  under  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


wise  and  fisheries  trades;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL 
H.R.  735.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessels  Jane  E 
and  Diane  M  for  employment  in  the  coast- 
wise and  fisheries  trades;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brett  Wil- 
liams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT  (by  request): 
H.R.  737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Chang 
Ai  Bae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.HOLT: 
H.R.  738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
G.  Schacht;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  739.  A  bill  relating  to  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be  employed  in 
the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^heries. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mordechal 
Dror;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  741.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
real    property    in   Virginia    Beach.    VA.    to 
Harold  L.  Jackson  and  Anne  A.  Jackson;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  742.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Relna  Estela 
Olvera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  743.  A  bill  to  clear  cerUin  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessels  Jane  E 
and  Diane  M  for  employment  In  the  coast- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  McKinnet,  J4r. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Holt,  1^. 
Weiss,  Mr.  STtn>DS,  Mr.  Aooabbo.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Rahall.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Green.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mrs.  Boxes,  Mr. 
Applecate.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Lumm,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  CXat. 

H.R.  12:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Rihaldo. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  C^ramk.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  CoMBEST.  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Stemrolm.  Mr.  Chafpik,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Cark,  Mr.  Hxhey. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Reid.  and 
Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Hortom,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  HEtniT,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  BCakkkt.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Penhy.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Torres. 

H.R.  1 10:  Mr.  Vander  Jact  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  Ill:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  193:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kolbe.  B4r. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Davis.  Bdr.  Kas- 
tenmeier. Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  GucKMAN.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  ToRRiCKLU.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  238:  Mr.  Armxy. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Combkst.  Ux. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Kolbb. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Grecg.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hxpnxr.  Mr. 
Sntder.  Mr.  Koltex,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

H.R.  429:  Mr.  Oxthdexsoh.  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Jep- 
PORDS.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  452:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Borski.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  528:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 


H.R.  531:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  2^schau.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Baoham,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Hillis,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Focuetta,  Vtt.  Horton. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  L<vin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Grotberg.  Blr.  Cars. 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr. 

SnjANDER. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  03rien,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  ToRRicELU.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Garcia.  B^.  Annunzio.  and 

Mr.  LXLAND. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  itn.  Collins.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  PusTKR,  Bi^.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ixlamd.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Smitr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Bfr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Feichan,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Stump,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Ms. 
Kaptitr,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
03RIEN.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Horton,  IiCr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Lightpoot, 
and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

HJ.  Res.   49:   Mr.   McCandless  and  Mr. 

RlTTKR. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Encush,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Flippo.  B4r.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Pish. 

HJ.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Kastenmeixr.  Mr. 
E^MERSON.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Porter,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
TAinEE,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton,  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Denny 
Smitr.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Andouon.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Btr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Franklin.  Bilr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Brkaux,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Lowrt 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  Collins.  J4r.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Dio- 
OuARDi,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Gallo.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  LaFalcb. 

H.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Prank  and  Mr.  Boland. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

18.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

Steven  R.  Davenport.  California,  relative  to 

Anwar  Sadat;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  January  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  You  for 
our  Senate  leadership  and  we  pray 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  fresh,  warm, 
renewing  winds  of  the  spirit  of  God  as 
they  set  their  sails  for  the  next  2 
years.  Remembering  the  pressures  and 
frustrations  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
98th  Congress,  help  them  to  establish 
ways  of  going  that  will  ensure  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  productivity.  The 
sign  along  a  dirt  road  in  North  Dakota 
many  years  ago  is  relevant:  "Pick  your 
ruts  carefully,  you  will  be  in  them  a 
long  time." 

We  are  grateful,  gracious  God,  for 
strong  leaders  and  for  the  reliable  sup- 
port they  will  receive  from  families, 
peers,  staffs,  and  all  the  faithful 
people  who  work  in  this  place.  Help  us 
to  demonstrate  the  unlimited  power  of 
a  body  of  people  who  love  one  another 
and  serve  one  another  as  we  serve  our 
Nation  and  our  God.  In  His  name  who 
was  the  Servant  of  Servants.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  January  24.  1985. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Gordon  J. 
Humphrey,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  prf>  tempore. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAINS  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  use  the  time  allocated  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  this  morning.  I  will,  how- 
ever, yield  some  of  it  to  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  of  the 
Chaplain  are  always  most  appropriate. 
I  have  always  loved  that  story  of  pick- 
ing the  rut  carefully  because  you  will 
t>e  in  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  That  is 
one  of  my  favorites,  and  we  do  that 
beautifully  around  here.  We  stay  in 
them  too  long,  however,  even  when  we 
could  get  out. 

But  he  is  always  gentle  in  his  com- 
ments and  always  very  authentic  and  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  I  yield  5 
minutes,  or  such  time  as  is  required,  to 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  Wyoming,  particularly  his  re- 
marks about  the  Chaplain.  I,  too,  have 
always  enjoyed  his  prayers.  I  will  ask 
him  in  quiet  that  when  he  says  one 
prayer  for  the  body,  he  say  three  for 
me. 


The  U.S.  DEFICIT-A  NEED  FOR 
COURAGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
about  40  years  ago,  during  the  first 
term  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  we 
first  started  to  spend  money  that  we 
did  not  have  to  try  to  help  the  econo- 
my. Even  at  that  time,  I  began  to 
worry  and  to  speak  out  about  the 
spending  of  money  that  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  have.  I  was  great- 
ly concerned  because,  regardless  of 
how  much  money  Roosevelt  spent,  we 
did  not  come  out  of  the  depression. 
We  did  not  cure  the  depression  until 
World  War  II  started  and  that,  finally, 
brought  the  depression  to  a  close. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand;  we  do  not 
want  any  more  wars,  whether  it  ends 
in  depressions  or  not.  However,  I  am 
worried  today  more  than  I  have  ever 
been  about  our  country  being  in  a 
state  of  economic  trouble  that  not 
even  a  war  could  produce  cure.  When 
World  War  II  ended,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  vast  amount 
of  money  that  we  had  spent  during 
that  war  would  come  to  an  end.  For  a 
short  time,  it  appeared  that  would 
happen.  But  then,  we  went  through 
the  experience  of  the  cold  war,  Korea 
and  the  experience  of  Vietnam  and.  all 


the  while,  we  continued  to  be  in  a  war 
economy. 

But,  even  when  peace  came,  our  defi- 
cits continued  to  mount  and  mount 
and  mount.  I  will  say.  without  any  par- 
ticular fear  of  contradiction,  that  it 
was  not  the  spending  related  to  Korea 
and  Vietnam  that  produced  the  major 
part  of  our  deficit  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today.  Our  problem  has 
been  the  spending,  during  war  and 
peace,  on  what  we  call  welfare  and 
Government  support  spending. 

At  the  outset  of  the  President's  first 
term  and  even  during  his  campaign  for 
that  first  term,  he  continually  called 
attention  to  the  deficit,  the  increased 
interest  we  had  to  pay  on  it.  the  ac- 
companying inflation  and  the  accom- 
panying high  Interest  rates.  Even 
then,  he  pledged  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  get  it  down. 

Just  the  other  day.  President 
Reagan  started  his  second  term  of 
office  after  having  been  elected  by  the 
highest  plurality  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
President.  But  what  are  we  looking  at? 
The  deficit  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  budget  is  going  to  be  higher. 

Yet.  a  strange  thing  has  been  hap- 
pening during  this  period  of  increased 
deficit.  During  the  last  half-year, 
prime  interest  rates  have  gone  down 
three  times  and  the  indications  are 
growing  that  they  will  go  down  some 
more.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  a 
new  source  or  new  form  of  capital  is 
being  created  in  this  country.  I  will 
not  argue  for  this  nor  against  it  nor 
for  the  reason  or  against  any  reason. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  happening.  If 
this  trend  continues  and  our  economy 
continues  on  at  an  increasing  rate  of 
growth,  the  deficit  problems  will  be  re- 
lieved greatly.  But,  and  this  is  a  great 
big  but,  if  it  does  not  do  that  and  we 
are  merely  going  through  a  temporary 
increase  in  our  economy  and  then  the 
interest  rates  start  to  go  up  again  and 
the  deficits  persist,  then  the  people  of 
this  country  are  going  to  have  all 
manner  of  hell  to  pay  along  with  all 
kinds  of  economic  trouble.  The  possi- 
bility of  national  bankruptcy  is  a  dis- 
tinct reality  if  we  persist  in  unabated 
spending  across  the  board. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  will  not  make  the  flat 
statement  that  we  can  not  decrease 
the  money  spent  there.  Already,  I 
have  suggested  that  we  close  the  un- 
needed  military  bases  in  this  country 
and  I  am  going  to  introduce  legislation 
to  accomplish  that.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  has  already  done  a 


This  "bullei"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


very  commendable  job  on  not  reorga- 
nizing the  defense  establishment,  but 
in  deorganizing  it.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  he  has  been  putting  men  who 
were  in  uniforrfi  back  into  the  field 
and  then  reducing  the  civilian  staff  no 
longer  needed.  There  is  much  more 
that  can  be  done  in  this  field  and  the 
Secretary  knows  this,  but  he  is  going 
to  need  the  help  of  the  Congress  to 
get  this  accomplished. 

The  other  day,  I  picked  up  a  book 
written  by  John  Kennedy  before  he 
became  President.  It  was  called  "Pro- 
files in  Courage"  and  it  dealt  with 
those  men  in  the  Senate  whom  he  had 
judged  to  be  the  great  ones.  Their 
common  attribute  was  one  of  personal 
courage  While  I  did  no  reread  the 
book  completely,  as  I  skimmed 
through  it  the  thought  hit  me  that  ev- 
eryone should  read  that  book  now.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  when  we  need  individual 
and  collective  courage,  starting  with 
the  President  right  on  down  through 
every  elected  official  including  the 
citizenry  as  a  whole,  it  is  now.  We 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  deficit 
that  is  going  to  grow.  We  will  have  to 
look  at  tax  rates  that  will  have  to  be 
raised.  We  must  look  at  an  economy 
that  is  good  now,  but  might  not  be  so 
good  in  the  future.  And  then,  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  problems  and  possible 
solutions. 

I  mention  the  need  for  courage  be- 
cause we  are  looking  at  things  that  are 
pretty  close  to  people.  We  are  looking 
at  things  that  influence  votes.  As  a 
result,  the  question  that  keeps  coming 
to  my  mind  is.  "Do  we  have  people  of 
enough  courage  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  problems  that  face  us  and  to  say 
no  to  those  things  that  need  to  be  said 
no  to?" 

As  much  as  I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  we 
are  in  a  welfare  state,  whether  anyone 
cares  to  admit  it  or  not.  I  have  tried  to 
get  the  last  four  Presidents  to  talk  to 
the  American  people  about  this  and  to 
warn  them  what  would  have  to  he 
done  to  get  us  out  of  this  situation, 
but  none  have  faced  the  issue.  A  lot  of 
people  will  say.  "What's  wrong  with 
the  welfare  State?  "  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  no  country  in  the  world  has 
ever  gotten  out  of  one.  All  of  the  wel- 
fare States  that  I  can  remember 
wound  up  as  a  dictatorship  and  most 
of  them  wound  up  broke. 

It  could  be  that  this  country  of  ours 
can  find  a  solution  that  would  enable 
us  to  go  on  with  uncontrolled  spending 
in  the  welfare  field  and,  at  the  same 
time,  take  care  of  our  defense  needs.  If 
we  can.  we  should  start  trying  to  do  it 
without  trying  to  go  along  under  the 
pretense  that  we  do  not  have  to  do 
anything  but  continue  on  our  present 
path. 

Let  us  face  up  to  this  one  truth.  Let 
us  tell  the  American  people  about  the 
actual  condition  of  this  country  and  of 
the  very  difficult,  if  not   impossible, 


task  of  getting  us  out  of  it.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not 
enough  just  to  say,  'Let's  cut  the  de- 
fense budget. "  We  could  eliminate  the 
entire  defense  budget  and  still  not  get 
out  of  the  trouble  we  are  in.  And  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  also  that 
the  first  charge  to  us  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  defend  our  country.  But  that 
is  irrelevant.  What  I  am  worried  about 
is  that  the  fiscal  situation  we  can  find 
ourselves  in  can  lead  to  the  fiscal 
bankruptcy  of  our  country  and  the 
end  of  our  dream  of  freedom. 

Now,  what  is  it  going  to  take  to  get 
us  out  of  this?  First  of  all,  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  go  to  the  American  people 
in  very  understandable  language  and 
simple  terms  to  explain  to  them  that 
Social  Security  is  in  bad  shape,  that 
civil  service  retirement  is  in  trouble, 
also  railroad  retirement.  The  retire- 
ment funds  of  all  the  military  person- 
nel stand  in  jeopardy  and  there  are 
many,  many  welfare  performances  we 
are  funding  today  that  need  to  be  cut 
down  or  eliminated  completely.  Also, 
there  are  many  Government  financed 
programs  of  no  use  that  are  relics  of  a 
bygone  era.  I  believe  completely  in  the 
statement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  care  of  those  people  who 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  but  we 
have  gone  past  that  point.  What  these 
expenditures  are,  in  total,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  But  what  all  of  this  means  is  that 
we  have  to  go  to  people  and  tell  them 
that  the  way  they  live  may  change. 

The  wage  earner,  the  wealthy,  the 
middle  class,  the  retired  people,  and 
particularly  the  people  living  on  the 
wages  of  others  have  to  know  that  ev- 
eryone is  going  to  have  to  make  a 
change  in  life.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  and  I  recognize  that.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  someone  to  lower  their 
sights  and  lower  their  way  of  living. 
But.  if  we  do  not,  then  we  had  better 
pray  that  the  American  people  with 
their  eternal  courage  will  say,  "Let's 
do  what  we  have  to  do  and  not  get  this 
country  into  more  trouble." 

All  of  us  could  say  that  we  will  not 
allow  this  country  to  get  into  deeper 
trouble  and  that  we  will  strive  to 
maintain  our  individual  pride  and  col- 
lective freedom.  What  It  means,  ulti- 
mately, is  that  the  time  for  speeches 
h£is  passed  and  it  is  now  time  for  some 
courageous  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  touching  on  this  subject,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  J.  Samuelson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Real  Story  About  1985 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  new  year  is  only  a  few  weelcs  old.  but 
there's  already  a  good  candidate  for  the 
most  overplayed  story  of  1985.  ■Arts  Agency 
Faces  11.7%  Budget  Cut."  read  The  New 
York  Times  page  one  headline  on  Jan.  15. 


"Support  for  Ot>era.  Music  and  Dance 
Would  Decline  Most  Under  '86  Reagan 
Plan." 

Someone  at  the  Times  thinks  the  nation 
would  suffer  grievously  if  art  subsidies  were 
cut.  I  think  the  story  important,  but  for  a 
different  reason:  It  symbolizes  the  mentali- 
ty that  has  given  us  big  budget  deficits.  We 
have  overused  government  to  support 
almost  anything  that  seemed  worthy. 

Balancing  the  budget  isn't  so  difficult,  as  I 
will  show.  But  I  don't  think  we'll  make 
much  headway  unless  we  confront  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem:  a  confusion  over  the 
role  of  government.  We  should  focus  on  the 
larger  Issues  of  government's  proper  respon- 
sibilities and  citizens'  obligation  to  pay  for 
necessary  government.  Instead,  the  budget 
detwtes  dissolve  into  dizzying  detail  and  ex- 
aggerate the  turmoil  threatened  by  any  re- 
alistic effort  to  reduce  the  deficits. 

Should  the  national  government  ijay  for 
local  opera?  No  way.  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion, government  is— or  ought  to  be— about 
society's  collective  needs.  Its  vast  powers 
shouldn't  t>e  dissipated  into  secondary  ac- 
tivities that,  however  desirable  they  seem, 
serve  little  public  purpose.  If  you  ask  what 
those  purposes  are.  I'd  list  four  national  se- 
ctirity:  activities  that  l>enefit  society  as  a 
whole  but  may  not  l>e  done  privately  (for 
example,  environmental  regulation):  pro- 
tecting those  most  vulnerable  to  private 
markets — the  unemployed,  disabled,  poor 
and  elderly:  and  doing  these  things  in  a  way 
that  promotes  prosperity. 

Opera  doesn't  qualify.  It's  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment and  expression  not  unlike,  say. 
rodeo.  There's  no  more  public  purpose  In 
suttsidizing  opera  singers  than  rodeo  riders. 
But  opera  subsidies  are  a  metaphor  for  the 
condition  of  government.  It  supports  every- 
thing from  dairy  farmers  to  a  passenger 
railroad.  The  careless  expansion  of  govern- 
mental powers  presumed  that  a  strong  econ- 
omy could  beaj  the  extra  costs.  We  are  now 
discovering  that  it  can't.  Large  deficits  raise 
interest  rates,  enlarge  trade  deficits  and  ul- 
timately threaten  the  growth  of  living 
standards.  In  effect,  we  are  sacrificing  a 
stronger  economy  to  cater  to  all  the  groups 
(and  most  of  us  belong  to  one)  addicted  to 
today's  splintered  government  benefits. 

The  attachment  to  individual  benefits  also 
creates  the  false  impression  that  disturbing 
them— what  deficit  reduction  is  all  alwut— 
would  be  enormously  disruptive.  This  isn't 
true.  Even  eliminating  the  deficit  would  not 
fundamentally  discomfort  most  of  us.  In 
August,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated the  1988  deficit  at  $238  bilUon. 
Here's  how  it  might  be  closed: 

Save  $30  billion  by  eliminating  programs 
without  a  compelling  national  need  and  im- 
posing user  fees  on  groups  receiving  govern- 
ment services  below  costs.  Most  farm  pro- 
grams, general  revenue  sharing  for  localities 
and  many  other  subsidies  (for  exports,  cul- 
ture. Amtrak)  would  vanish.  Plane  and  boat 
owners,  truckers  and  users  of  federal  irriga- 
tion would  pay  higher  fees. 

Freeze  for  a  year  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Social  Security  and  most  other 
government  retirement  and  transfer  pro- 
grams, saving  $12  billion  in  1988. 

Require  most  Medicare  recipients  (the 
poor  might  be  excluded)  to  pay  slightly 
more  of  their  health  costs.  Along  with  some 
limits  on  hospital  and  doctor  fees,  this 
would  save  $8  billion. 

Impose  a  25-cent-a-gallon  oil  tax.  raising 
atmut  $50  billion.  Because  oil  prices  have 
been  dropping,  the  tax  wouldn't  raise  "real 
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(in/lmtion-ad justed)  retail  prices  above  their 
1981  peak. 

Together,  these  measures  would  cut  the 
deficit  »100  billion  in  1988.  generating  inter- 
est-rate savings  because  the  government 
would  twrrow  less.  Those  savings  would 
total  between  $17  billion  and.  if  interest 
rates  dropped  2  percentage  points,  S40  bil- 
lion. Further  cuts  would  properly  have  to 
come  from  defense  or  higher  income  taxes. 
National  security  is  government's  first  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  Reagan  buildup  is  waste- 
ful, then  it  can  be  cut.  If  not.  it  needs  to  t>e 
paid  for  through  taxes.  Holding  the  "real" 
growth  of  military  spending  to  3  percent  an- 
nually—the administration  wants  about  6 
percent— would  require  roughly  a  $60  billion 
increase  in  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes  in  1988  (about  an  U  percent  rise)  to 
balance  the  budget. 

This  is  reform,  not  revolution.  An  11  per- 
cent income-tax  increase  is  painful,  not  op- 
pressive. A  one-year  freeze  of  Social  Securi- 
ty is  a  trimming,  not  a  gutting.  The  elderly  s 
economic  position  has  improved:  they  can 
bear  a  tad  more  of  government's  burden.  An 
oil  tax  is  something  the  government  should 
do  anyway  to  prevent  falling  oil  prices  from 
increasing  our  consumption  and  dependency 
on  insecure  imports.  What  about  programs 
that  get  axed?  Mostly,  they  pay  for  private 
or  local  benefits.  Will  the  nation  be  worse 
off  without  Amtrak?  Assuredly  not.  Howev- 
er. Amtrak  passengers  may  be  worse  off.  In- 
stead of  being  subsidized,  they  will  have  to 
travel  by  car,  bus  or  plane. 

What  frustrates  change  is  a  bias  in  our 
system  favoring  small,  organized  interests 
over  the  general  national  interest.  They 
lobby  for  their  programs  and  tax  prefer- 
ences because  they  receive  the  full  benefits. 
By  contrast,  almost  no  one  lobbies  for  meas- 
ures that  t>enefit  the  nation  as  a  whole  be- 
cause the  benefits  are  dispersed.  Take  the 
dairy  program.  The  government  pays  dairy 
farmers  to  produce  milk  no  one  wants. 
There's  no  public  purpose,  but  eliminating 
it  would  bankrupt  some  dairy  farmers.  So 
dairy  groups  lobby  for  it.  Congress  is  sympa- 
thetic, and  the  program  survives. 

"Special  interests"  are  often  powerful  be- 
cause they  are  not  evil  interests.  Dairy 
farmers  are  decent  people  who  have  become 
dependent  on  federal  benefits,  whose  with- 
drawal would  cause  genuine  harm.  There 
may  be  a  case  for  softening  the  transition, 
but  instead  we  often  maintain  an  unjustifi- 
able benefit.  And  we  all  ultimately  pay  in 
the  loss  to  the  economy's  overall  strength. 
Government  is  about  society's  collective 
needs,  and  no  one  doubts  our  collective  in- 
terest in  general  prosperity.  What  is  at  issue 
is  our  ability  to  endure  immediate  and 
modest  inconvenience  for  larger,  but  de- 
ferred, gains.  That's  1985's  real  story. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
being  cooperative. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we.  in 
turn,  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
It  would  be  well  to  heed  him.  because 
he  is  indeed  one  of  the  deans  of  this 
body:  and  the  message  that  he  gave  us 
in  1964  is  perhaps  more  clearly  heard 
in  1985.  We  will  see  what  happens. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT 
TO  BUY  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
leading  constitutional  scholar.  Prof. 
Ray  Forrester,  professor  of  constitu- 


tional law  at  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law,  San  Francisco,  and  former  dean 
of  the  law  schools  of  Tulane.  Cornell, 
and  Vanderbilt.  has  criticized  the 
present  status  of  campaign  law  as  "the 
new  constitutional  right  to  buy  elec- 
tions. "  Professor  Forrester  has  argued 
persuasively  that  Congress  must  enact 
stronger  campaign  spending  limits  and 
work  to  overturn  the  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  which  opened  the  doors 
for  virtually  unchecked  independent 
and  personal  political  spending. 

The  magnitude  of  growth  of  inde- 
pendent and  personal  political  spend- 
ing is  becoming  increasingly  clear  as 
new  fundraising  and  spending  data  are 
made  available  for  the  1984  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections.  To 
mention  just  a  few  of  these  recent  re- 
ports, there  is  the  Washington  Post 
article  of  November  7.  1984.  headed 
"New  Fund  Raising  Record  Set."  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  dated  De- 
cember 24.  1984.  entitled  'PAC  Money 
Talks  Louder  Now."  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  of  January  3.  1985. 
which  carries  the  headline  "Congres- 
sional Candidates  Were  Given  $104 
Million  by  Special  Interests." 

Estimates  of  campaign  spending  in 
the  1984  elections  indicate  that,  since 
Buckley  was  decided  in  January  1976, 
all  spending  in  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional campaigns  has  skyrocketed 
from  $300  million  to  $900  million.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  contributions 
to  congressional  campaigns  alone  mul- 
tiplied five  times  from  1976  to  1984. 
jumping  to  more  than  $104  million  in 
the  1984  elections. 

Mr.  President.  Dean  Forrester  be- 
lieves that  the  dramatic  change  in  the 
factual  situation  since  1976  offers  a 
real  opportunity  for  Congress  acting 
in  a  carefully  structured  statute  to 
cause  the  Supreme  Court  to  look  at 
the  problem  again  and  reach  a  differ- 
ent conclusion.  Dean  Forrester  be- 
lieves that  the  issue,  as  framed  in 
Buckley,  is  fundamentally  an  issue  of 
fact. 

Pursuant  to  this  advice.  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  bill.  S.  59.  to  restrict 
campaign  spending,  a  specific  declara- 
tion of  findings  of  facts  supporting  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congress  that  today 
there  is  a  compelling  public  interest  in 
restraining  spending  in  politics, 
whether  Independent  and  personal  or 
in  the  form  of  contributions. 

To  paraphrase  a  legal  memorandum 
prepared  for  me  by  Dean  Forrester: 

The  point  is  that  If  the  Congress  makes 
findings  of  facts  concerning  the  dangers  of 
excessive  political  spending  and  concludes 
that  there  is  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest In  restraining  the  increasing  rate  of 
spending,  the  Supreme  Court  should  accept 
the  Congressional  choice  of  means. 

As  Justice  Brennan  said,  in  the  case 
of  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  in 
1966.  it  is  enough  that  the  Court  'per- 
ceive a  basis  upon  which  Congress 
might  predicate  a  judgment." 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  the  problem  of 
runaway  campaign  spending  and  that 
we  will  have  enough  concern  for  the 
free  election  process  to  control  the 
alarming  increase  in  American  cam- 
paign spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  news  articles  de- 
scribed above  and  the  text  of  S.  59  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  7.  1984] 

New  Pund  Raising  Record  Set 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

House  and  Senate  candidates  raised  a 
record  $284  million  as  the  elections  entered 
their  final  stretch  in  mid-October.  Common 
Cause,  the  self-styled  citizens'  lobby,  report- 
ed yesterday. 

Nearly  29  percent  of  the  money,  $81.9  mil- 
lion, came  from  political  action  committees. 
Two  years  ago,  PAC  receipts  at  the  same 
point  totaled  $66.5  million,  or  about  28  per- 
cent. 

The  candidates  spent  $231.6  million  by 
Oct.  17,  and  had  $60.6  million  left  for  the 
last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

The  Common  Cause  report  said  that  re- 
ceipts rose  faster  than  expenditures  since 
mid-October  1982.  Pund  raising  for  House 
and  Senate  candidates  roee  19  percent  over 
the  1982  total  of  $239.1  million,  while  spend- 
ing increased  9  percent  over  the  1982  level 
of  $211.9  million. 

House  candidates,  the  study  showed,  took 
considerably  more  money  from  PACs  than 
did  Senate  candidates.  Contributions  from 
PACs  accounted  for  36.3  percent  of  the 
money  raised  for  House  contests,  but  19.2 
percent  of  the  Senate  war  chests. 

Candidates  in  House  races.  Common 
Cause  also  found,  were  holding  onto  56  per- 
cent more  cash  going  into  the  final  weelcs 
than  their  counterparts  did  in  1982.  And 
House  incumbents  are  holding  onto  most  of 
the  money,  retaining  $42.7  million  or  91  per- 
cent of  the  $46.9  million  in  cash  on  hand  re- 
ported as  of  Oct.  17. 

Rep.  James  Jones  (O-Okla.),  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  raised  the 
most— $1,224.306— for  a  House  race,  and  he 
got  more  of  that  from  PACs— $585,330— 
than  did  any  other  House  candidate. 

Porty-six  House  candidates,  all  incum- 
bents, received  $200,000  or  more  from  PACs. 
Common  Cause  said.  A  total  of  148  incum- 
bents, including  18  committee  chairmen  and 
party  leaders,  got  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  funds  from  PACs,  while  only  17  chal- 
lengers and  three  open-seat  candidates  re- 
ceived that  high  a  proportion. 

In  the  Senate  races.  Rep.  Phil  Gramm  (R- 
Tex.)  and  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.) 
each  collected  more  than  $1  million  in  PAC 
contributions. 

Top  House  fund-raisers  after  Jones  were 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Andrew 
Stein  (D-N.Y.)  with  $1,176,199.  and  Rep. 
Bruce  Morrison  (D-Conn.),  $887,395. 

Democrats  also  were  the  biggest  spenders 
in  House  races  so  far,  led  by  Stein  who  had 
paid  out  $1,083,782;  Jones,  $882,383:  and 
Rep.  Joseph  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.).  $848,670. 
Stein's  opponents  in  New  York's  silk  stock- 
ing district.  Rep.  Bill  Green  (R),  was  in 
fourth  place  on  the  spending  list  with 
$700,993. 


Total  1983-84  House  fund-raising  as  of 
Oct.  17  was  $159.6  million,  or  10  percent 
more  than  for  the  comparable  period  in 
1982.  But  total  spending  dropped  by  4  per- 
cent from  $127.4  million  in  1982  to  $121.9 
million  this  time. 

In  Senate  contests,  fund  raising  and 
spending  both  went  up  sharply.  The  65  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  collected  $124.3  mil- 
lion, or  32  percent  more  than  in  1982, 
through  Oct.  17,  and  they  had  spent  $109.7 
million,  a  34  percent  increase. 

The  top  Senate  fund-raiser  in  1982  was 
Sen.  Pete  Wilson  (R-Calif.)  with  $7.2  mil- 
lion. Pour  Senate  candidates  already  have 
topped  that— Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C), 
with  $14.4  million:  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller  (D- 
W.Va.).  $9.4  million:  North  Carolina  Gov. 
James  B.  Hunt  Jr..  $8.6  million;  and 
Gramm.  $7.9  millon. 

By  mid-Octol>er,  the  same  four  men  also 
had  surpassed  the  1982  spending  record  of 
$7.17  million  set  by  Minnesota  Democratic 
candidate  Mark  Dayton. 

Spending  in  the  Hunt-Helms  race  in 
North  Carolina,  by  far  the  most  expensive 
congressional  contest  in  history,  totaled 
$21.7  million.  The  Texas  battle  between 
Gramm  and  state  Sen.  Lloyd  Doggett  <D- 
Tex.),  was  next,  costing  $12  million.  The 
West  Virginia  race  between  Rockefeller  and 
John  Raese  (R)  ranked  third  with  more 
than  $10  million  in  expenditures,  and  all  but 
$765,425  of  that  was  Rockefeller's  money. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  24, 

1984] 

Trouble  for  Tax,  Bin>cET  Bills— PAC 

Money  Talks  Louder  Now 

(By  Brooks  Jackson) 

Washington— New  figures  show  money 
from  political  action  committees  is  talking 
more  loudly  than  ever  in  the  newly  elected 
Congress,  a  factor  that  will  work  against  en- 
acting a  simpler  tax  system  or  controlling 
the  federal  government's  red  ink. 

A  computer-aided  tabulation  of  the  latest 
campaign-finance  reports  shows  that  44%  of 
the  contributions  raised  by  this  year's  win- 
ning House  candidates  came  from  PACs. 
The  figure  is  a  record  and  reflects  a  remark- 
ably sharp  increase  from  the  last  election 
when  35%  of  the  winners'  receipts  came 
from  special-interest  groups. 

This  year's  Senate  winners  got  23%  of 
their  contributions  from  PACs,  compared 
with  22%  of  receipts  two  years  ago  and  14% 
in  1978,  the  last  time  the  same  Senate  seaU 
were  contested. 

Pinal,  official  figures  won't  be  published 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
about  a  year  and  may  differ  somewhat  from 
this  first,  unofficial  tally.  But  it  is  clear  that 
many  powerful  PACs  continued  to  grow  In 
this  latest  election  year  and  that  Irwmakers 
have  become  even  more  reliant  on  chem  for 
campaign  funds. 

contributors  may  be  hurt 

The  result,  some  predict,  could  well  be  leg- 
islative gridlock  on  the  crucial  issues  of  tax- 
ation and  budget. 

The  tax  bill  is  most  likely  going  no  place, 
and  the  reason  is  that  all  the  groups  that 
benefit  from  the  current  system  are  all  big 
contributors. "  says  Jay  Angoff.  staff  attor- 
ney for  Congress  Watch,  a  group  founded 
by  consumer-activist  Ralph  Nader.  Oddly, 
the  Naderites  find  themselves  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  Ux-simplification  package  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan's  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  calls  for,  among  broader 
changes,  reducing  tax  deductions  for  busi- 
ness lunches  and  country-club  dues. 


Mr.  Angoff  has  a  point.  The  Treasury's 
tax  plan  would  restrict  a  number  of  tax  ben- 
efits to  the  real  estate  Industry,  including 
mortgage-interest  deductions  for  second 
homes  and  the  use  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  tax-exempt  securities  to  fi- 
nance low-rate  mortgages  for  apartments 
and  single-family  homes.  But  none  of  these 
are  viewed  with  much  favor  by  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  or  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  two  groups  with 
huge  PACs.  Together,  they  dispensed  more 
than  $4.3  million  to  federal  candidates  In 
last  month's  election. 

The  Treasury  plan  to  achieve  a  lower 
overall  tax  rate  would  also  begin  taxing 
such  fringe  benefits  as  employer-paid 
health  Insurance.  This  of  course  Is  opposed 
by  labor  unions,  which  control  some  of  the 
largest  PACs.  The  United  Auto  Workers 
union  and  the  Machinists  union,  for  exam- 
ple, each  gave  more  than  $1.5  million 
through  their  PACs  in  the  1984  election. 

Groups  with  big  PACs  defend  not  only 
their  pet  tax  provisions  but  their  favorite 
federal  spending  programs  as  well.  The 
American  Medical  Association,  for  example, 
is  gearing  up  to  fight  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposals  to  slice  into  federal  spending 
for  child  and  maternal  health,  immuniza- 
tion programs.  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

ENOUGH  18  ENOUGH 

"Enough  is  enough."  said  the  AMA's 
president.  Joseph  F.  Boyle,  at  the  group's 
annual  convention  in  Hawaii  earlier  this 
month.  "We  are  the  protectors  of  the  public 
health.  We  must  not  stand  impotently  by." 

The  AMA  is  hardly  Impotent.  lU  PAC 
gave  more  than  $2  million. 

Other  proposed  spending  cuts  will  be 
fought  by  public-employee  unions,  which 
run  some  of  the  biggest  and  fastest-growing 
PACs.  The  Letter  Carriers  union,  for  exam- 
ple, is  keenly  opposed  to  cutting  civU-service 
retirement  benefiU  or  other  costly  fringe 
benefits  for  postal  workers.  The  union's 
PAC  nearly  quadrupled  its  donations  in  the 
recent  election  to  Just  under  $1.5  million. 

Also  fighting  domestic  spending  cuU  is 
the  American  Federation  of  SUte,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  whose  two  PACs 
increased  combined  donations  by  59%  to 
$1.1  million  from  the  1982  election.  "Every 
time  President  Reagan  cuU  a  program,  he's 
cutting  a  program  implemented  by  our 
people."  says  the  union's  director  of  politi- 
cal action.  Jerry  Clark. 

Overall.  PACs  increased  donations  to  con- 
gressional candidates  by  at  least  23%  to 
$103  million.  The  total  could  go  higher 
when  December  gift*  are  tallied.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  money  went  to  win- 
ners. 

LAKOn  GtfTS  KZraCTED 

The  growth  Is  likely  to  continue,  although 
at  somewhat  slower  than  the  40%  Jumps  re- 
corded between  past  elections. 

PAC  directors  say  this  Just  shows  that 
more  and  more  citizens  are  giving  political 
donations  collectively,  through  the  commit- 
tees. But  the  trend  worries  Fred  Wert- 
helmer.  president  of  Common  Cause,  an 
antl-PAC  group.  "It  means  that  the  new 
Congress  comes  In  more  In  debt  and  more 
dependent  on  PACs  than  they  ever  have 
been."  he  says,  "It's  going  to  make  it  that 
much  harder  to  achieve  consensus  on 
public-policy  questions." 

A  proponent  of  PACs,  Richard  Armstrong, 
president  of  the  Public  Affairs  Council,  dis- 
agrees but  only  to  a  point.  "I  do  see  a  grid- 
lock."  he  says,  but  "I  don't  see  the  PACs 
playing  a  very  large  role  in  it." 


Still.  Mr.  Armstrong  sees  at  least  one  area 
where  PAC  money  is  likely  to  cause  congres- 
sional inaction:  campaign-financing  legisla- 
tion. 

"The  chances  of  any  kind  of  reform  legis- 
lation (on  campaign  financing)  in  the  next 
year  or  two  are  almost  nil."  he  says.  "If  all 
that  money  Is  going  to  Incumbents,  why 
should  they  complain?" 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Jan.  3,  1985] 

Congressional  Candidates  Were  Given 
$104  MiLUON  BY  Special  Interests- 
House  Demockats  Among  Leading  PAC 
Bkneticiaries 

(By  Dan  Balz) 

Political  action  committees  gave  a  record 
$104  million  to  congressional  candidates  In 
the  1984  elections,  with  House  Democrats 
among  the  leading  t>eneficiarie8.  according 
to  a  report  released  yesterday. 

Incumbents  fared  better  than  ever,  receiv- 
ing 73  percent  of  the  PAC  money.  That 
compares  with  66  percent  that  was  funneled 
to  Incumbents  during  the  1982  campaigns 
and  61  percent  in  1980. 

Total  PAC  contributions  rose  by  25  per- 
cent in  the  1983-84  cycle,  according  to  the 
study  by  Public  Citizen's  Congress  Watch,  a 
Ralph  Nader  organization. 

In  the  1981-82  cycle.  PACs  gave  $83.6  mil- 
lion. 

Democrats  continued  to  Increase  their 
share  of  the  special-interest  money,  collect- 
ing 58  percent  during  the  1984  campaign, 
compared  to  54  percent  two  years  ago  and 
52  percent  four  years  ago. 

The  increased  role  of  special-interest 
money  in  financing  congressional  campaigns 
was  most  evident  in  the  number  of  House 
and  Senate  candidates  who  received  sub- 
stantial PAC  contributions. 

Two  Senate  candidates— Rep.  Phil  Gramm 
(R-Tex.)  and  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R- 
Ill.>— received  more  than  $1  million  apiece 
from  PACs.  Gramm  won  his  Senate  race, 
while  Percy  was  defeated  by  Rep.  Paul 
Simon  (E>-I11.). 

Eleven  other  Senate  candidates  received 
more  than  $800,000  In  PAC  funds.  In  the 
1979-80  election  cycle,  no  Senate  candidate 
received  more  than  $800,000. 

In  the  House.  95  candidates  received  more 
than  $200,000  In  special-interest  money,  led 
by  Rep.  James  R.  Jones  (D-Okla.).  with 
$694,212.  In  the  1980  elections,  only  four 
House  candidates  received  more  than 
$200,000,  while  two  years  ago  30  candidates 
received  that  much. 

Of  the  top  25  PAC  recipients  in  the 
House.  21  were  Democrats,  the  study  found. 
After  Jones,  the  leading  PAC  beneficiaries 
in  the  House  were  Reps.  Jerry  M.  Patterson 
(D-Calif.)  with  $435,875.  Gerry  E.  Sikorski 
(D-Minn.)  with  $419,147.  Bruce  A.  Morrison 
(D-Conn.)  with  $407,779.  and  Les  AuCoin 
(D-Ore.)  with  $400,766. 

Patterson  was  defeated  for  reelection  by 
former  House  member  Robert  K.  Doman 
(R-Calif.).  Morrison  and  Sikorski,  freshman 
Democrats  thought  to  be  in  difficult  races, 
both  won  reelection. 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
(R-IU.)  was  the  leading  Republican  PAC  re- 
cipient, with  $388,329.  Second  was  Rep.  Jack 
Fields  (R-Tex.).  with  $361,342. 

The  Congress  Watch  study  also  found 
that  12  House  incumbents  with  little  or  no 
opposition  received  more  than  $200,000 
from  PACs.  Of  the  12.  eight  are  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where 
tax  legislation  originates. 
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Tops  among  this  group  was  Rep.  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  (D-Ill.).  the  Ways  and  Means 
chairman,  with  $295,505.  followed  by  Rep. 
Richard  A.  Gephardt  (D-Mo.).  $245,660. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  l>oth  gave 
more  than  $2  million  to  congressional  candi- 
dates. 

S.  59 
Bt  it  enacted  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  EHection 
Campaign  Expenditure  Limits  Act". 

nifDINCS  AND  DECLAKATIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1>  campaign  spending  by  congressional 
candidates  directly  increased  to  an  estimat- 
ed $400,000,000  in  1983-1984.  more  than 
triple  the  $125,500,000  spent  in  the  1976 
elections,  the  period  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Buckley  against 
Valeo. 

(2)  campaign  spending  by  all  sources  in 
Presidential  elections  increased  from 
$160,000,000  in  1976  to  an  estimated 
$325,000,000  in  1984.  a  rise  of  more  than 
double: 

(3)  political  action  committee  contribu- 
tions to  congressional  campaigns  increased 
from  $22,600,000  in  the  1976  elections  to 
more  than  $104,000,000  in  the  1984  elec- 
tions, almost  five  times  the  earlier  amount: 

(4)  independent  campaign  spending  by  po- 
litical action  committees  and  other  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  to  influence  election 
results  in  Federal  campaigns  amounted  to 
more  than  $17,000,000  in  the  1984  elections: 

(5)  total  spending  by  political  action  com- 
mittees at  the  Federal  level  rose  from 
$53,000,000  in  the  1976  elections  to  an  esti- 
mated $270,000,000  in  the  1984  elections,  a 
rise  exceeding  500  per  centum: 

(6)  all  campaign  spending  in  the  1984 
Presidential  and  congressional  elections  to- 
taled $900,000,000  compared  with  a  total  of 
$300,000,000  spent  in  1976.  triple  the  earlier 
amount: 

(7)  the  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  and 
nature  of  excessive  campaign  spending  in 
Federal  elections  poses  a  danger  of  real  or 
perceived  corruption  among  candidates  for 
Federal  offices  and  elected  Federal  officials 
and  thereby  discourages  and  reduces  full 
voting  participation  by  all  citizens  in  F^er- 
al  elections: 

(8)  the  burden  on  elected  Federal  officials 
of  soliciting  campaign  funds  and  attending 
or  participating  in  campaign  fundraising  ac- 
tivities interferes  with  and  adversely  affects 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties: 

(9)  the  ability  of  candidates,  parties,  and 
individuals  or  independent  associations  and 
committees  to  communicate  their  political 
expressions  and  views  is  not  dependent  on 
making  unlimited  expenditures  for  political 
advertising,  direct  mail  appeals,  polls,  and 
other  political  services: 

(10)  the  establishment  of  limitations  on 
total  campaign  spending  in  Federal  elec- 
tions by  candidates,  parties,  individuals  or 
Independent  associations,  which  allow  a  rea- 
sonable amount  and  diversity  of  political  ex- 
penditures, will  not  unduly  restrain  the 
quantity  and  diversity  of  political  expres- 
sion and  speech: 

(11)  excessive  campaign  expenditures  en- 
danger the  integrity  and  stability  of  the 
election  process  and  the  successful  function- 
ing of  self-rule  by  the  people  under  the  Con- 
stitution: 


(12)  the  interest  of  political  expression 
must  t>e  balanced  against  other  compelling 
and  legitimate  governmental  interests:  and 

(13 MA)  It  Is  therefore  necessary  and 
proper  to  enact  comprehensive  campaign 
spending  limitations  in  Federal  elections 
and  to  limit  the  length  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  accomplish  the  compel- 
ling Interests  of  Congress  in— 

(i)  securing  the  stability  of  the  political 
system: 

(II)  furthering  the  full  participation  of  all 
voting  age  citizens  in  Federal  elections: 

(ill)  protecting  against  corruption  In  the 
political  system: 

(Iv)  furthering  the  effective  performance 
of  their  duties  by  elected  Federal  officials; 
and 

(v)  carrying  out  Its  duty  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  to  the  people:  and 

(B)  there  is  no  alternative  which  will  ade- 
quately accomplish  these  purposes. 

rUNSRAISINC  INCLITDSS  IN  CXILINOS 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(9KB)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJB.C. 
431(9KB))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauae  (vi),  relative  to 
fundraising  amounts:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (vU)  through 
(x)  as  clauses  (vl)  through  (Ix),  respectively. 

ADDITIONAL  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  Section  301(9)<BKili)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431  (9KB)<iii))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "(il>"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(Ul)": 

(2)  Section  301  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  The  term  'address'  means— 

"(A)  for  an  individual,  the  voting  domicile 
of  such  individual,  or 

"(B)  for  a  political  committee,  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business  of  such  committee. '. 

(b)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C.  434(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (2KA)  by— 

(A)  redesignating  clauses  (11)  and  (Ul)  as 
clauses  (ill)  and  (Iv).  respectively:  and 

(B)  Inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  following: 
"(li)    an    additional    pre-election    report 

which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  fifth 
day  before  (or  posted  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  no  later  than  the  eighth  day 
l)efore)  any  election,  or  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, and  which  shall  t>e  complete  as  of  the 
tenth  day  before  such  election;": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3MA)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "a  pre-election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)<A)(I)"  In  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "pre-election  reports  shall  be  filed 
in  accordance  with  clauses  (I)  and  (11)  of 
paragraph  (2>(A)"; 

(B)  striking  out  "(2)(AK11)"  In  clause  (I) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)(AMI1I)"; 

(C)  striking  out  "a  pre-election  report  or 
reports"  in  clause  (II)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "pre-election  reports": 

(D)  striking  out  "paragraph  (SKAXl)"  in 
clause   (11)   and   Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)"; 

(E)  striking  out  ""(2KA)(li)""  In  clause  (ID 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'(3)(A)(I1I)": 
and 

(F)  striking  out  ""(3KAKlii)"  In  clause  (II) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)(A)(lv)": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4XA)  by— 

(A)  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  and  (Iv)  as 
clauses  (Iv)  and  (v),  respectively;  and 

(B)  Inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing: 

""(111)  an  additional  pre-election  report 
which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  fifth 


day  before  (or  posted  by  registered  or  certi 
fled  mail  no  later  than  the  eighth  da> 
before)  any  election,  or  nomination  for  elec 
tlon,  and  which  shall  be  complete  as  of  the 
tenth  day  before  such  election;"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4MB)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "a  pre-general  election 
report"  In  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "pre-general  election  re- 
ports": 

(B)  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)(AMI)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (I)  and  (ID 
of  paragraph  (2>(A)":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "-(2KA>(il)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ■•(2XAXI1I)": 

(5)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (2XAKI)  or  (4KAHIi)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "clause  (I)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(3HA)  or  clause  (ID  or  (Ul)  of  paragraph 
(4KA)": 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6)(A)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  ""$1,000"'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""$500":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ""20th  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"tenth". 

(7)  In  paragraph  (8)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  -"(2KAKiil)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •"(2KAKiv)":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "a  pre-election  report 
under  paragraph  (2KA)(I)  or  paragraph 
(4><AKII>"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
election reports  under  clauses  (1)  and  (II)  of 
paragraph  (2HA)  or  clauses  (II)  and  (III)  of 
paragraph  (4>(A)";  and 

(8)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  304(bK4KA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(4XA))  is  amended  by  adding  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "setting  forth  such  expenses  in  specific 
categories  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  cat- 
egories for  such  expenses  as  consultants, 
media  time,  political  polling,  and  direct  mail 
communications". 

(d)  Section  304(cK2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJS.C. 
434(cK2))  is  amended  by— 

(1>  striking  out  $1,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$500";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ""20th"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "tenth". 

(e)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  434)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  All  political  committees  required  to 
file  reports  or  statements  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall,  at  the  time  any  such  report  or 
statement  Is  filed.  In  addition  to  the  other 
locations  at  which  such  reports  or  state- 
ments are  made  available,  make  all  such  re- 
ports and  statements  available  to  the  public 
at  the  campaign  headquarters  or  their  prin- 
ciple place  of  business  of  such  committee. 
The  reports  and  statements  at  such  location 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  and.  upon  re- 
quest, shall  be  furnished  to  a  memt>er  of  the 
public  for  the  actual  cost  of  duplication  of 
such  material. 

""(e)  When  any  political  committees  make 
any  communication  in  connection  with  the 
solicitation  of  contributions,  such  communi- 
cation shall  include  Information  identifying 
the  organizers  and  officers  of  such  commit- 
tee and  all  organizations,  and  If  such  com- 
mittee Is  associated  with,  or  operating  in  co- 
operation, or  concert  with  any  other  com- 
mittee, association  or  organization.  Informa- 
tion Identifying  all  such  entities.". 

(f)  Section  309(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437g)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""(iil)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(Iv)". 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)'"  before  'Each  commit- 
tee": and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  convention  by  any  party  held  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  shall  be  held  before 
the  first  Monday  in  September  of  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  election  for  such 
office  is  to  be  held.". 

"(b)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  No  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  or  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  party  for  such  office,  nor  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  any  such  candidate, 
nor  any  person  may  make  any  expenditures 
or  incur  any  costs  In  connection  with  the  so- 
licitation of  contributions  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate  for  the  general  election  before 
June  1  of  the  calendar  year  of  the  election 
In  which  such  individual  is  a  candidate.  The 
amount  of  any  such  expenditure  shall  be 
added  to  all  other  expenditures  made  by 
any  such  candidate  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bKl)(B)  of  this  section,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  limitations  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section.". 

EXPENDITURE  LIMITS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  315  (b)  (1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(b)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

(A)  $15,000,000  in  the  case  of  a  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election  to  such  office; " 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
•$20,000,000""  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$25.000.000"". 

(b)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1917  (2  U-S.C,  441a)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  subsection  (c),  relative  to 
price  index  increases: 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (d)  through 
(h)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (g).  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  striking  out  "(e)"  each  place  It  appears 
in  subsection  (c)  as  redesignated  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

(c)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  as 
amended  by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(j)(l)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  shall  not  make  ex- 
penditures— 

"(A)  In  any  primary  election  in  excess  of 
the  larger  of— 

"(i)  12  cenU  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population,  as  certified  under  subsection  (e), 
of  the  SUte  in  which  such  election  is  held; 
or 

"(11)  $150,000:  and 

"(B)  In  any  good  election  In  excess  of  the 
larger  of — 

"(i)  22  cente  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population,  as  certified  under  subsection  (e). 
of  the  State  in  which  such  election  Is  held; 
or 

(ii)  $250,000. 

■■(2XA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  shall  not 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100,000  in 
any  primary  or  general  election. 


"(B)  For  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative for  a  State  entitled  to  only  one 
Representative,  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures applied  to  Senators,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  applied  to  such  Repre- 
sentative in  lieu  of  the  limitation  applied  by 
this  paragraph. 

"(kxi)  A  candidate  in  an  election  for  the 
office  of  President,  may  make  expenditures 
from  his  pesonal  funds,  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  immediate  family.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  campaign  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  up  to  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  all  other  expenditures  made 
by  such  candidate  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  election  Is  held,  does  not 
exceed  the  expenditure  llmlU  provided  In 
subsection  (bXl).  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, expenditures  from  personal  funds 
made  by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  considered  to  be  expendi- 
tures by  such  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President. 

"(2)  A  candidate  of  a  party  In  an  election 
for  the  office  of  Senator  or  RepresenUtlve 
in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
make  expenditures  from  his  personal  funds, 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  Immediate 
family.  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
election  to  such  office  up  to  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  all  other  expendi- 
tures made  by  such  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  election  Is  held, 
does  not  exceed  the  expenditure  limits  pro- 
vided in  sulMectlon  (J). 

"(1X1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  ex- 
penditures made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
or  by  any  person  Including  a  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  considered  to  be  expendi- 
tures made  by  such  candidate. 

"■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "Im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
half-brother,  sister,  or  half -sister  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  spouses  of  such  individuals, 
and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  can- 
didate's spouse,  and  the  spouses  of  such  in- 
dividuals.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  7.  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  No  person  may  make  any  Independ- 
ent expenditure  on  behalf  of  or  with  respect 
to  a  clearly  identified  candidate,  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  such  candidate 
during  a  calendar  year  which,  when  added 
to  all  other  independent  expenditures  made 
by  such  person  on  behalf  of  or  with  respect 
to  such  candidate  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  election  is  held  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  to  such  candidate  ex- 
ceeds $5,000.". 

TECHNICALS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  U 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (SXBXlx)  by  striking  out 
"or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (9XBXvllXII)  by  striking 
out  "or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(21)  The  term  'major  party"  means  with 
respect  to  any  presidential  election,  a  politi- 


cal party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  in  the  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion received,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party.  25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  all  can- 
didates for  such  office. 

"(22)  The  term  'minor  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Presidential  election,  a  politi- 
cal party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  in  the  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion received,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party.  5  per  centum  or  more,  but  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  such 
office. 

"(23)  The  term  'new  party'  means  with  re- 
spect to  any  Presidential  election,  a  political 
party  which  is  neither  a  major  party  nor  a 
minor  party. 

"(24)  The  term  'Presidential  election' 
means  the  election  of  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  electors.". 

(b)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954". 

(c)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  434(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I); 

(2)  striking  out "":  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (K). 

(d)  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Election 
Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437c)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "and 
chapter  95  and  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "or 
with  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. " 

(e)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VS.C.  437d)  is 
amended)— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "and 
chapter  95  and  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "and 
chapter  95  and  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(f)  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437f)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by  striking  out 
"chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "or  in 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (cX2)  by  striking  out  "or 
by  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(g)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437g)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "'or  of 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  "; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4XAXi)  by  striking  out 
"or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4XAXii)  by  striking  out 
"or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"; 

(5)  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (5)  by  striking  out   "or  of  chapter  95 
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or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  each  place  it  appears: 

(6)  in  paragraph  5(C)  by  striking  out  "or  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  of  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  ■; 

(7)  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph (6)  by  striking  out  "or  of  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  each  place  it  appears:  and 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6>(B)  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(h)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  of  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  title  26"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(i)  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  436)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence:  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "or  by 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(j)  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  439c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  under  chap- 
ters 95  and  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle 
of  1954.". 

(k)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  in  subsection  (aK5KC)  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (I): 

(2)  stirklng  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (III). 

(1)  Section  315<bKl)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
411a(b)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
the  material  beginning  with  "who  Is  eligi- 
ble" through  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

REPEAL  or  POBLIC  PIN AltCINC  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  95  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  (26  U.S.C.  9001  et  se<].). 
and  chapter  96  of  such  Code,  the  Presiden- 
tial Primary  Matching  Payment  Account 
Act  (26  U.S.C.  9031  et  seq.)  and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  chapters  are  repealed. 

EPPBCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
nnade  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  Federal  offices  for 
which  the  election  Is  held  after  January  1. 
1985. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  for  Senator  Golowater  be  viti- 
ated, since  he  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  will  be  special 
orders,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
for  Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Mrrz- 
ENBAUM,  and  Senator  SPEcrrER. 

Following  the  special  orders  Just 
identified,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  1:30 
p.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and 
next  week. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  on  Friday 
of  this  week. 

ORBER  POR  RECESS  0NTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY. 
JANDARY  as,  1»8S 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  January  28, 
1985,  for  a  pro  forma  session  only. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No  business  will  be 
transacted  during  Monday's  session. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  PROM  MONDAY,  JANUARY  31, 

tmni.  a  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  aa.  laas 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  Monday's  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  29. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

order    POR    RECOCNmON    OP    SENATORS    PROX- 
MIRE AND  SPECTER  ON  TUESDAY.  JANUARY  a* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  on  Tues- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  for  spe- 
cial orders:  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Senator  Specter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  POR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  on  Tuesday,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  3  p.m..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
go  into  executive  session  following  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Tuesday,  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  James  A.  Baker  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  Is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  brief  time  agreement.  There- 
fore, a  rollcall  vote  can  be  expected 
during  Tuesday's  session. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  is  uncer- 
tain at  this  point,  although  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  nominations 
that  have  been  cleared  and  when  they 
become  available. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  leadership 
time,  for  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Prozmirx. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized, 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  later  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


1984  WAS  SUCH  A  GREAT  YEAR 
THANKS  TO  THE  DEFICIT- 
WHY  CUT  IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  the  supply  siders 
have  been  bubbling  over  like  high 
school  cheerleaders  whose  team  has 
just  come  from  behind  to  win  the 
upset  victory  of  the  year.  Why  all  the 
joy  and  Jubilation?  There  is  good 
reason. 

The  economic  figures  are  out  now  on 
1984.  Are  they  good?  They  are  better 
than  good.  They  are  terrific.  Consider 
Our  country  had  the  best  growth  year 
since  1951.  33  years  ago,  a  remarkable 
6.8  percent  after— that  is  right,  after- 
inflation.  And  with  this  superb  growth 
performance,  the  American  economy 
increased  the  number  of  jotM  to  a 
record  all-time  high.  Real  personal 
income  after  inflation  broke  all 
records.  But  what  really  put  the  bliss- 
ful icing  on  the  cake  was  the  amazing 
fact  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  all 
this  exuberant  prosperity  with  a  con- 
tinued moderate  inflation. 

What  a  great  record  for  inflation  in 
the  past  3  years.  Keep  in  mind  that  in- 
flation in  1980  exceeded  12  percent.  By 
1982,  it  was  down  to  only  3.9  percent. 
In  1983.  it  stayed  at  3.8  percent.  Last 
year,  1984.  it  came  in  at  about  the 
same  level — 4  percent.  Think  of  what 
that  means.  Inflation  in  1982  plus  in- 
flation in  1983  plus  inflation  in  1984 
was  less— less  in  those  3  years  all  to- 
gether than  in  the  single  year  1980. 

So  why  should  not  the  President 
crow  over  this  record?  Many  of  us.  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  had  said  over 
and  over  again  that  the  policies  of  this 
administration  were  taking  the  coun- 
try over  the  cliff  into  a  disastrous 
crash.  Were  we  wrong?  After  all.  here 
we  have  a  record  overall  growth,  con- 
tinued low  inflation,  more  jotis  than 
ever,  higher  profits,  and  the  United 
States  has  served  as  the  economic  lo- 
comotive pulling  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  out  of  a  worldwide  recession 
Into  better  times. 

So  we  not  only  have  the  best  record 
that  we  have  had  in  33  years  but  we 
are  the  only  country  of  all  the  free 
world  that  is  doing  this  well. 

That  sounds  as  if  those  of  us  who 
criticized  the  administration  were  not 
Just    wrong    but     abysmally     wrong. 


Should  we  feel  absolutely  humiliated? 
Should  we  slink  off  and  hang  our 
heads  in  the  comer?  Maybe  we  should. 
But  then  again,  maybe  we  should  not. 

Here  is  why  maybe  we  should.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  Reagan-Kemp- 
Novak  supply  side  nostrum  worked.  It 
worked.  And  in  this  pragmatic  country 
we  judge  policy  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance. 

And  what  a  performance.  And  why 
should  we  not  judge  by  results,  espe- 
cially in  economic  matters?  What 
other  criteria  are  there?  After  all, 
there  is  no  policy  in  economics  that 
does  not  have  its  high  priests.  Nobel 
prize-winning  economists  are  all  over 
the  place  with  what  we  ought  to  do. 
Also,  there  are  Harvard  University 
sages.  Wall  Street  gurus,  widely  vener- 
ated pros  like  Leonard  Silk  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Louis  Rukeyser  of 
Wall  Street  Week.  You  can  find  an 
expert  for  every  kind  of  practice  any 
public  official  pursues.  So  how  can  we 
judge  a  policy  except  by  the  results? 

And  not  only  does  Reaganomics 
seem  to  work  like  a  happy  dream,  it  is 
political  magic.  We  have  the  proof. 
The  people  of  this  democracy  want  it. 
Here  is  a  President  who  has  just  been 
reelected  by  a  record  smashing  land- 
slide. And  on  what  issue?  Well,  the 
issue  was  obviously  the  economy.  It 
was  even  more  specific.  The  issue  was 
the  policies  that  caused  the  biggest 
deficits  in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 
And  the  people  voted  for  the  deficits. 
Oh.  sure,  they  said  they  do  not  like 
deficits.  But  they  also  said,  as  specifi- 
cally as  an  electorate  ever  said  any- 
thing, 'no  new  taxes."  They  said  they 
wanted  spending  cut.  But  they  wanted 
spending  cut  without  cutting  the 
major  programs.  They  did  not  want 
Social  Security  reduced.  Oh,  yes,  they 
wanted  to  hold  down  military  spend- 
ing, but  they  also  wanted  a  stronger 
military  force.  Of  course,  they  wanted 
the  Government  to  continue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  exploding  national  debt, 
and  they  wanted  more  for  education, 
more  for  the  environment,  more  to 
fight  crime.  So  sure  they  wanted  us  to 
cut  the  deficit,  provided  we  did  not  go 
too  far  and  really  reduce  resources  for 
major  spending  programs.  And  espe- 
cially and  above  all  they  did  not  want 
us  to  raise  taxes. 

So  they  sort  of,  kind  of.  maybe 
wanted  the  deficit  cut.  but  they 
wanted  the  cut  without  pain  and  they 
sure  liked  what  the  deficit  did.  Many 
Americans  may  not  fully  understand 
it.  But  the  deficit  is  what  has  given  us 
these  remarkable  good  times.  The  def- 
icit did  it.  The  deficit  did  It.  Without 
the  deficit  there  is  no  way  1984  could 
have  been  such  a  sensationally  good 
year  economically.  Doubt  it?  Then 
consider  we  have  had  3  successive 
years  of  back-to-back  megadeficits.  In 
1982  we  broke  all  the  records  with  an 
unprecedented  $109  billion  monster. 
In  1983  the  deficit  made  that  look  like 


kid  stuff  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $195  billion  more  than  it 
took  in.  And  last  year  it  was  almost  as 
bad  at  $175  billion.  Now.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  economist  any- 
where who  would  not  tell  you  that 
deficits  of  this  size  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  result  in  rapid  economic 
growth.  So  did  the  deficits  cause  the 
record-smashing  growth  of  1984?  Of 
course  they  did. 

Did  the  deficits  also  increase  the 
number  of  Jobs  to  an  all-time  high? 
Indeed,  they  did,  just  as  the  deficits 
increased  the  profits  of  American  cor- 
porations. Did  the  deficits  pull  the 
rest  of  the  world  out  of  recession? 
Sure  they  did. 

But  now  wait  a  minute.  Do  you  say 
the  remarkable  development  in  the 
past  3  years  is  not  economic  growth? 
Of  course,  the  deficits  did  that.  The 
remarkable  development  was  the  ac- 
companying drop  in  inflation  and  its 
stabilization  at  around  4  percent  a 
year,  an  astonishing  one-third  of  the 
level  it  had  reached  in  1980.  A  deficit 
can  stimulate  growth,  but  how  can  it 
slow  down  the  rise  In  prices  that  in- 
creased demand  and  surging  prosperi- 
ty usually  brings?  Well,  the  deficit— 
this  exploding,  record,  irresponsible 
deficit  did  reduce  inflation  and  then 
hold  it  down?  You  do  not  believe  it? 
Well,  here  is  how  it  worked: 

The  deficit  required  immense  bor- 
rowing both  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fund  the  deficit  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  finance  the  recovery. 
That  borrowing  attracted  capital  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  Japanese  sold 
their  yen  and  bought  the  dollar  so 
they  could  take  advantage  of  the  rela- 
tively high  interest  rates  and  low  risk 
securities  in  America.  The  English  sold 
the  pound  and  bought  the  dollar.  The 
Germans  the  mark.  The  Italians  the 
lira.  The  French  sold  the  franc  and 
bought  dollars.  So  the  dollar  became 
more  and  more  bloated.  It  is  now  at  an 
all  time  high.  What  does  this  have  to 
do  with  low  American  inflation?  Well, 
the  answer  is  everything.  The  yen 
dropped  about  25  percent  compared  to 
the  dollar  that  cut  the  price  of  Japa- 
nese cars  suid  TV  sets  by  25  percent. 

In  Europe  Common  Market  curren- 
cies fell  more  than  40  percent,  so  the 
price  of  German  steel,  English  tex- 
tiles. French  wine,  and  many  other 
products  fell  through  the  floor  for 
American  consumers.  Even  more  Im- 
portant. Mr.  President,  even  more  Im- 
portant American  business  could  not 
compete  with  cheaper  foreign  imports 
unless  it  too  held  down  prices.  So  why 
can  the  President  take  bows  for  the 
low  level  of  inflation  as  well  as  the 
happy  surge  in  economic  growth?  Be- 
cause the  low  level  of  inflation  is  the 
happy  product  of  the  massive  deficit 
caused  by  the  administration's  and 
Congress'  policies.  The  next  time  you 
or  I  feel  Inclined  to  knock  the  deficit 
keep  in  mind  like  all  major  policies  the 


consequences  of  these  deficits  are 
varied.  They  have  given  this  country  a 
very  sweet  recovery. 

Should  we  then  forget  all  this  theo- 
retical folderol  about  the  deficit  as  a 
scourge  that  we  must  seek  out  and  de- 
stroy? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona earlier  today  spoke  so  eloquently 
about  should  we  relax  and  enjoy  this 
happy  and  oh  so  rare  combination  of 
booming  growth  and  relatively  stable 
prices. 

Should  we  tell  the  mournful  ideolo- 
gues the  sobbing  sisters  of  sorrows 
who  warn  us  of  the  evil  day  to  get 
lost?  Should  we  really  get  practical 
and  continue  on  this  path  of  triumph 
until  we  stimible  into  visible  trouble 
and  then,  only  then  change  it  and  only 
if  and  when  trouble  comes?  We  know 
it  is  not  here  yet.  Maybe  it  will  never 
come. 

The  answer  is  we  absolutely  should 
not  do  that.  That  deficit  is  sure,  lead- 
pipe  certain  to  shove  us  into  very  deep 
trouble  indeed.  We  are  like  a  family 
that  is  living  it  up  on  its  credit  card, 
having  a  great  time  while  it  sinks  into 
perpetual  debt.  What  a  great  time  you 
can  have  on  this  old  credit  card.  You 
can  fly  to  Hawaii.  You  can  go  to  Las 
Vegas.  You  can  buy  a  car.  You  can 
have  all  kinds  of  joy  and  pleasure  and 
forget  about  tomorrow. 

Every  day  we  are  building  a  bigger 
and  bigger,  an  exploding  national 
debt.  Unless  we  change  this  deficit 
policy,  service  cost,  that  is  paying  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  will 
become  the  biggest  single  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  will  rivet  ourselves  into  perpet- 
ually high  interest  rates. 

Let  me  say  something  about  solving 
the  national  debt.  I  can  see  myself— I 
have  a  6-year-old  grandson  and  a  4- 
year-old  grandson.  I  can  see  them 
saying,  'Granddad,  you  were  a  Sena- 
tor back  in  1985.  Why  in  the  world  did 
you  follow  such  a  benighted,  stupid,  ri- 
diculous policy  that  is  imposing  on  us 
a  cost  of  servicing  that  debt  that  you 
increased  that  is  bigger  than  any 
other  expense  we  have?"  I  predict 
unless  we  act  on  this,  that  is  going  to 
be  the  biggest  expense  and  one  we 
cannot  cut.  we  cannot  postpone.  We 
cannot  freeze;  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay. 

But  we  will  also  rivet  ourselves  into 
perpetually  high  interest  rates  and.  of 
course,  that  will  devastate  the  home- 
building  industry,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  all  the  other  interest-sen- 
sitive industries. 

Judging  by  the  absolutely  consistent 
experience  of  all  other  countries  who 
have  fallen  deeply  into  debt,  we  will 
suffer  a  huge  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  done  noth- 
ing else  in  this  speech,  I  hope  I  have 
helped  my  colleagues  who  may  read  it 
to  understand  how  extraordinarily  dif- 
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ficult  it  will  be  for  us  to  pull  ourselves 
out  of  this  sinking  quicicsand  of  debt. 

Think  what  we  have  to  do.  We  have 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  kind  of  stimu- 
lus that  brought  us  economic  growth 
with  all  its  other  jobs  and  moderate 
inflation,  too.  And  let  us  face  it.  As  we 
reduce  these  deficits  we  can  very  likely 
expect  a  slowdown  in  economic 
growth,  perhaps  a  severe  slowdown, 
combined  with  more  inflation.  What  a 
formula  for  losing  an  election. 

Like  a  family  that  decides  it  must 
begin  to  reduce  its  borrowing  and  pay 
off  its  debt,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  very  painful  sacrifices.  It 
will  mean  more  unemployment,  a  re- 
duced standard  of  living,  higher  prices, 
less,  much  less  in  Government  serv- 
ices, and  higher  taxes.  Will  Congress 
have  the  courage  to  persist  year  after 
year  for  all  the  years  it  will  take  to 
achieve  this  agonizing  trip  to  a 
healthy  fiscal  policy  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy? More  fundamentally,  will  the 
American  people  elect  Congresses  and 
Presidents  in  the  future  who  are  will- 
ing to  assume  this  kind  of  fiscal  Puri- 
tanism? 

You  know,  that  great  Baltimore 
sage,  H.L.  Mencken,  defined  puritan- 
ism  as  the  haunting  fear  that  some- 
where someone  is  happy. 

Well,  that  is  the  kind  of  puritanism 
it  will  take  to  bring  this  grossly  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  under  control 
and  keep  it  under  control. 


THE  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  the  Federal  budget  be  put  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  bill  exempts 
trust  funds— Social  Security,  Medicare 
are  examples— which  now  pay  for 
themselves  from  this  requirement. 

What  it  does  is  provide  that  in  the 
future  whatever  program  the  Congress 
adopts  we  will  have  to  also  pass  taxes 
to  pay  for  that  program.  We  have  not 
done  that  in  the  past.  This  legislation 
has  been  considered  very  seriously  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
think  we  should  consider  it  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
enact  this  legislation. 

Pay-as-you-go  is  a  simple  concept.  If 
Congress  decides  to  increase  spending 
for  a  particular  program,  this  bill  re- 
quires that  we  either  cut  some  other 
program  or  raise  taxes.  And  if  we  want 
to  take  the  always  popular  course  and 
cut  taxes,  then  we  must  make  an  equal 
cut  in  spending. 

Over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  balanced  budget. 
Revenues  generated  by  economic 
growth  will  not  be  frittered  away  on 
additional  spending— they  will  be  used 
to  balance  the  budget.  After  we  reach 
that  happy  condition,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  budget  resolution  shall  speci- 


fy how  additional  revenues  are  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  legislation 
needed?  Over  the  last  two  or  three 
decades.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  not  applied  any  rule  to  the 
Federal  budget.  As  a  result,  we  face 
staggering  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see. 

Up  until  the  early  sixties,  the  Feder- 
al Government  operated  as  though  a 
balanced  budget  was  always  a  desira- 
ble goal.  True,  we  might  not  balance 
the  budget  but  not  doing  so  was  widely 
considered  a  failure.  Even  during  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  chagrined  to  dis- 
cover that  he  would  be  unable  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

But  that  same  depression  mortally 
wounded  the  powerful  but  unwritten 
balanced  budget  rule.  Economists— led 
by  John  Maynard  Keynes— speculated 
that  a  balanced  budget  during  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  was  economic  poison. 
Instead  of  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  trying  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  spending  more  or  taxing  less. 

The  Federal  Government  fell  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  this  theory. 
Speaking  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
over  27  years,  I  can  testify  that  most 
of  us  enjoy  appropriating  money  for 
our  favorite  programs  or  cutting  our 
constituents'  taxes.  This  theory  of- 
fered us  a  rationale  for  doing  both. 

I>eficit5  bloomed  during  economic 
downturns  as  we  tried  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  But  they  also  bloomed 
during  good  times  when  the  theory 
called  for  budget  surpluses.  The 
result— an  economy  plagued  by  infla- 
tion, low  productivity,  and  growing  un- 
employment. 

Now  many  economists  are  beginning 
to  question  the  usefulness  of  deficits 
even  during  a  downturn.  If  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  and  investors 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  run 
a  deficit,  and  inflationary  expectations 
are  aroused  much  of  the  stimulative 
effect  of  a  deficit  can  be  lost.  In  addi- 
tion, as  international  influences  play  a 
larger  role  in  national  economics  the 
stimulative  effect  of  a  deficit  can  be 
drained  by  something  as  uncontrolla- 
ble as  a  change  in  the  value  of  a  na- 
tional currency.  These  two  factors  sug- 
gest that  managing  our  economy  is  far 
more  difficult  than  we  had  thought. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  new  approach  to 
fiscal  policy.  And  If  we  have  learned 
anything  over  the  past  two  decades  it 
is  that  gimmicks  do  not  work.  At  first, 
they  may  appear  to  resolve  a  problem 
but,  sooner  or  later  they  fall  and  we 
are  faced  with  a  more  difficult  situa- 
tion than  when  we  resorted  to  the 
gimmick. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  fiscal  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  long-term,  bal- 
anced economic  growth.  Efforts  to  fine 
tune  the  economy  are  doomed  to  fail. 


That  is  why  a  pay-as-you-go  budget 
is  now  particularly  appropriate.  It  is 
politically  feasible— if  we  want  to 
spend  more  money  on  a  specific  pro- 
gram, we  should  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  That  is  an  approach  the 
American  people  can  understand  and 
approve. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  approach 
which  is  prudent  from  an  economic 
viewpoint.  We  are  now  in  an  expansion 
but  one  imperiled  by  staggering  defi- 
cits. This  bill  will  reduce  those  deficits. 
When  Keynesian  economics  was  tri- 
umphant, we  used  to  hope  that  eco- 
nomic growth  would  pay  for  new  pro- 
grams. That  did  not  work  as  our  fervor 
for  new  programs  overwhelmed  the 
economy's  ability  to  generate  new  rev- 
enue. This  bill  suggests  a  more  humble 
approach— use  this  additional  revenue 
to  balance  the  budget  while  requiring 
us  to  pay  for  new  programs. 

This  bill  contains  a  wrinkle  not  in 
most  pay-as-you-go  legislation.  It  ex- 
empts from  the  pay-as-you-go  require- 
ment trust  funds  which  already  meet 
this  test.  The  most  well  known  of 
these  funds  are  Social  Security  and 
Medicare. 

Why  have  I  exempted  these  funds? 
First,  these  are  trust  funds.  We  should 
not  be  using  revenue  raised  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  for  something  else.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  a  violation  of  our  trust 
responsibilities.  Second,  these  funds 
are  usually  financed  by  some  type  of 
payroll  or  sales  tax.  These  taxes  are 
notably  regressive,  meaning  that  they 
hit  lower  and  middle-income  people 
harder.  We  should  not  place  the 
burden  of  paying  for  new  programs 
wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  these  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  is 
right  for  a  reform  of  fiscal  policy.  A 
pay-as-you-go  approach  is  the  right 
reform  to  make.  Let  us  act  now  while 
we  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "F^y-As-You-Oo 
Budget  Act ". 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1985,  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  any  conference  report  thereon. 
If- 

(A)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  reported: 

(B)  the  adoption  of  such  amendment:  or 

(C)  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  would  cause— 


(i)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  budget  outlays  set 
forth  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal 
year;  or 

(ii)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  to  be  less  than  the 
recommended  level  of  Federal  revenues  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  may— 

(A)  provide  for  an  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays for  such  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal 
year  if  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  also— 

(i)  provides  for  an  amount  of  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  ( in  addition  to  an  amount  of 
revenues  equal  to  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
that  preceding  fiscal  year)  that  is  not  less 
than  such  amount  of  excess  budget  outlays: 
and 

(ii)  identifies  the  source  of  such  ttdditional 
amount  of  revenues  and  proposes  changes 
in  law  to  achieve  such  additional  amount  of 
revenues:  or 

(B)  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  recom- 
mended level  of  Federal  revenues  for  such 
fiscal  year  t>elow  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
that  preceding  fiscal  year  if  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
also— 

(i)  provides  for  a  reduction  in  budget  out- 
lays for  such  fiscal  year  below  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  budget  outlays  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year,  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year: 
and 

(ii)  identifies  the  program  or  activity  in 
which  such  reduction  in  budget  outlays  is  to 
t>e  made  and  proposes  changes  in  law  to  ac- 
complish such  reduction  in  budget  outlays. 

(3)  Any  additional  amount  of  revenues 
contained  in  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  pursuant  to  paragraph  2(A)(i)  shall 
only  include  additional  revenues  which  will 
result  from  proposed  changes  in  law.  Any 
reduction  in  budget  outlays  contained  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  2(B)(i)  shall  only  include 
reductions  in  budget  outlays  which  will 
result  from  proposed  changes  in  law. 

(b)  Sul)section  (a)  may  l>e  waived  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  a 
fiscal  year  that  sets  forth  a  recommended 
level  of  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year,  unless 
such    concurrent    resolution    specifies    the 


purposes  for  which  such  excess  revenues  are 
to  be  allocated. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  budget  transmitted  pursuant 
to  section  U  05(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  not 
contain— 

( 1 )  an  estimate  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
such  following  fiscal  year  which  exceeds  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  progress  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress:  or 

(2)  an  estimate  of  total  revenues  for  such 
following  fiscal  year  which  is  lew  than  the 
recommended  level  of  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  set  forth  in  the  mo«t 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  bu(iget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  following  fiscal  year  may— 

(1)  contain  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays 
for  such  following  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  set  forth  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress  if  the  budget  also— 

(A)  contains  an  estimate  of  revenues  for 
such  following  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  an 
amount  of  revenues  equal  to  the  recom- 
mended level  of  Federal  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  In  progress) 
that  is  not  less  than  the  amount  of  such 
excess  budget  outlays:  and 

(B)  identifies  the  source  of  such  addition- 
al estimated  revenues  and  proposes  changes 
in  law  to  achieve  such  additional  estimated 
revenues:  or 

(2)  contain  an  estimate  of  a  reduction  in 
revenues  for  such  following  fiscal  year 
below  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  set 
forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  progress  if  such  Budget  also— 

(A)  contains  an  estimate  of  a  reduction  in 
budget  outlays  for  the  following  fiscal  year 
below  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  set 
forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  progress,  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  revenues  for 
such  following  fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  identifies  the  program  or  activity  for 
which  such  estimated  reduction  in  budget 
outlays  is  proposed  and  proposes  changes  in 
law  to  achieve  such  estimated  reduction  in 
budget  outlays. 

(c)  Any  additional  estimated  revenues 
that,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  are 
contained  In  the  Budget  transmitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  shall  only  Include  additional 
estimated  revenues  that  will  result  from 
proposed  changes  In  law.  Any  estimated  re- 
ductions in  budget  outlays,  that,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2)(A).  are  contained  In  any 
such  budget  shall  only  include  estimated  re- 
ductions In  budget  outlays  that  will  result 
from  proposed  changes  in  law. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "budget  outlays"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  3(1) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  amount  appro- 


priated to,  or  disbursed  from,  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Black  Lung  Disability 
Ttust  Fund,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  or 
the  Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fimd: 

(2)  the  term  "revenues"  shall  not  Include 
any  taxes  the  revenues  from  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  a  trust  fund  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  section  201  or  1817  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  or  by  section  9501.  9503. 
or  9604  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  or  any  other  receipts  of  any  such  trust 
fund:  and 

(3)  the  term  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
3(4)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and 
4  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
NEW  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  risen  before  this  body  to 
discuss  the  horrors  of  genocide  and 
the  importance  of  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  have  spoken  about 
numerous  hiunan  rights  violations  oc- 
curring in  countries  throughout  the 
world  including  China.  Uganda.  Cam- 
txxlia.  Indonesia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  often  reported  morbid 
accounts  of  torture  and  suffering  and 
related  them  to  the  most  barbarous 
crime  of  all,  genocide. 

We  must  not  forget  the  pain  and 
suffering  that  occurs  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  need  to  de- 
nounce human  rights  violations  and  to 
take  a  stand  against  genocide. 

Tcxiay.  however.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion some  positive  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  world  oppression.  For  35 
years  the  New  York  Association  for 
New  Americans  [NY ANA]  has  been  as- 
sisting refugees  as  they  resettled  in 
America.  Founded  in  1949.  NYANA 
originally  assisted  Jewish  refugees  af- 
fected by  the  Holocaust. 

In  its  first  2  years  of  existence 
NYANA  helped  to  resettle  38,000  indi- 
viduals. Since  that  time  it  has  assisted 
13  successive  waves  of  inunigrants. 
Refugees  from  Greece,  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Romania,  Cuba,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland,  and  most  recently  Syria, 
Iran,  and  Indochina,  have  all  benefit- 
ted from  NY  ANA'S  various  programs. 

For  35  years  NYANA  has  coura- 
geously dealt  with  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  oppression  and  genocide. 
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The  organization  has  lived  with  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  human  t>eings  as 
they  fled  from  the  forces  of  evil.  It  has 
assisted  people  who  have  lost  family 
and  friends  to  murderous  regimes.  It 
has  witnessed  tragedy  and  sorrow,  but 
also  triumph  and  hope.  Above  all. 
however,  the  people  of  NYANA  have 
witnessed  courage,  the  courage  of 
people  dealing  with  the  most  abhor- 
rent of  circumstances.  NYANA  has  ex- 
perienced genocide. 

Many  of  us  feel  ambivalent  to  atroc- 
ities that  occur  in  far  away  lands,  to 
groups  of  people  different  from  our- 
selves. NYANA  has  illustrated  the 
common  bond  we  all  share.  They  have 
assisted  diverse  groups  of  people  with 
seemingly  one  thing  in  common. 
Through  this  one  shared  circumstance 
however,  many  similarities  have  ap- 
peared. It  is  time  we  acted  on  behalf  of 
our  fellow  human  t)eings  wherever 
they  are  from.  They  need  our  support. 
Let  us  act  and  provide  it.  Let  us  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  SHOULD 
COME  FROM  TALKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  nuclear  testing 
moratorium  so  both  sides  can  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  are  presently 
engaged  in  umbrella  arms  control 
talks  in  Geneva.  We  all  hope  and  pray 
that  these  talks  are  successful,  for  the 
sake  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  a  halt  to  all  testing  of 
nuclear  warheads  is  probably  one 
agreement  we  could  probably  achieve 
fairly  quickly  and  easily.  And  to  get 
those  negotiations  out  of  the  starting 
block,  this  resolution  proposes  chal- 
lenging the  Soviets  to  a  testing  mora- 
torium, just  as  John  F.  Kennedy  did 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago.  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  in  bad  shape.  The  United 
States  had  just  come  out  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  during  which  the  super- 
powers edged  as  close  as  they  ever 
have  to  nuclear  war. 

But  on  June  10.  1963,  John  Kennedy 
decided  to  bresik  the  ice. 

On  June  10.  Kennedy  challenged  the 
Soviets  to  a  test  ban  and  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  suspend 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  as 
long  as  other  countries  halted  testing. 

What  happened  as  a  result  of  Ken- 
nedys  challenge? 

Two  months  later,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Kennedy  took  a  bold  step  20  years 
ago.  Today,  we  should  take  that  same 
kind  of  bold  step. 


Today,  as  we  hopefully  make  a  fresh 
start  in  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  lets  not  forget  that 
one  of  the  most  important  treaties  we 
could  conclude  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  a  CTB  Treaty. 

It  would  also  be  a  treaty  we  could 
probably  negotiate  in  the  quickest 
amount  of  time.  

All  the  hard  bargaining  on  a  CTB 
has  t>een  done  by  previous  administra- 
tions. 

If  the  President  requested  Senate 
ratification  of  the  1974  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  1976  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Elxploslons  Treaty,  he 
would  have  the  verification  mecha- 
nisms in  place,  which  would  make  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  easier  to  moni- 
tor and  implement. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  It  calls  on  the  President  to 
seek  a  6-month  moratorium  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  warhead  test- 
ing. 

I  stress  that  this  would  have  to  be  a 
mutual  moratorium.  Both  sides  would 
have  to  halt  testing  or  the  deal  is  off. 

And  this  moratorium  would  have  to 
be  verifiable.  The  United  States  al- 
ready has  the  capability  to  detect  any 
militarily  significant  testing  by  the  So- 
viets during  the  6-month  moratorium. 

During  those  6  months.  United 
States  and  Soviet  negotiators  would  sit 
down  and  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

The  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
President  to  request  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty,  which  have  provisions  that 
would  make  verification  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  t>an  easier. 

As  I  have  said,  this  would  be  a  bold 
step  for  the  United  States  to  take. 

The  Soviets  might  turn  us  down.  Or 
they  might  stall  us  in  the  negotiations. 
We  know  that  bargaining  with  them  is 
no  picnic. 

But  if  ever  the  time  was  right  to  try. 
it  is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Cor.  Rxs.  7 

Whereu  the  nuclear  arma  race  between 
the  United  Sutea  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
getting  dangerously  out  of  control: 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  warheads  would  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  achieving  a  verifiable 
United  States-Soviet  freeze  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

Whereas  every  American  President  from 
Owight  Elsenhower  on  has  supported  nego- 
tiations toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  in  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  "to  achieve  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time": 


Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  in  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1974  to  •continue  their  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  all 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests": 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of  1968  to 
"pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date"  and  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  would  aid 
efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons: 

Whereas  the  United  States  signed  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1974  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  in  1976. 
but  has  yet  to  ratify  these  important  trea- 
ties: 

Whereas  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  would  greatly  aid  in  the 
negotiation,  verification,  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban: 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  on  June  10, 
1963  challenged  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  test 
ban  and  announced  a  United  States  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  tests,  and  on  August  5,  1963 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty: 

Whereas  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  previous  negotiations  toward  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  so  that  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  could  be  quickly 
achieved: 

Whereas  a  bold  Initiative  is  now  needed  by 
the  United  States  to  achieve  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  halt  to  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads: and 

Whereas  a  six-month  United  States-Soviet 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads would  provide  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  and 
would  aid  those  negotiations:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it. 

Retolr>ed  (n>  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

(1)  Immediately  seek  a  six-month  verifia- 
ble moratorium  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices: 

(2)  utilize  the  six -month  moratorium 
period  to  negotiate  a  verifiable  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  with  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(3)  request  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  of  1976  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  negotiation,  verification,  and 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 
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WILLIAM  J.  BENNETT  FOR  SEC- 
RETARY OF  EDUCATION-FI- 
NALLY  A  CABINET  APPOINT- 
MENT WITH  RELEVANT  EXPE- 
RIENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  discussed  here  the  appoint- 
ment of  people  to  four  top  administra- 
tion jobs,  none  of  whom  had  any  rele- 
vant experience  and  simply  were  not 


qualified  for  their  jobs.  When  the 
nominees  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, our  chief  arms  control  negotiator, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  Secretary  of  Energy,  all 
fail  to  have  minimal  experience  and 
will  have  to  get  on-the-job  training, 
the  situation  is  serious  indeed. 

Because  of  that  sad  track  record.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  in  appointing 
William  J.  Bennett  to  be  Secretary  of 
Education,  the  President  has  found 
someone  who  has  spent  considerable 
time  involved  in  education. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Bennett  has  been  in- 
volved in  one  aspect  or  another  of  edu- 
cation for  most  of  his  life.  He  was  an 
outstanding  student  who  attended 
Williams  College  in  Massachusetts  on 
scholarship.  He  went  on  to  earn  a 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Texas  and  later,  a  law  degree  at 
Harvard  University.  During  the  time 
he  was  working  toward  his  law  degree. 
Dr.  Bennett  served  as  an  adviser  and 
tutor  in  an  undergraduate  dorm. 

He  has  taught  law  and  philosophy  at 
a  number  of  outstanding  universities 
in  our  Nation,  including  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

From  1972  to  1976.  Dr.  Bennett  was 
an  assistant  to  the  president  of  Boston 
University. 

Before  being  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. William  Bennett  was  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center  in  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  been  a  consultant  to 
dozens  of  secondary  schools  on  quality 
in  curriculum  development. 

He  has  not  only  published  numerous 
articles  and  books,  but  also  has  sought 
to  influence  the  general  public's  out- 
look on  education  by  writing  articles 
in  a  number  of  popular  magazines  and 
leading  newspapers. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  every 
decision  taken  by  Dr.  Bennett  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  For  example.  I  do 
not  share  his  views  regarding  the  lim- 
iting of  affirmative  action  plans  for 
the  hiring  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  But  I  fully  respect 
him  as  a  thoughtful  and  dedicated  ad- 
vocate of  quality  education  in  our 
Nation. 

I  applaud  his  promoting  tougher 
standards  for  teachers  and  students, 
and  greater  discipline  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  I  support  his  strong  advocacy 
of  more  intellectual  rigor  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  his  strong 
emphasis  on  the  notion  that  a  well- 
educated  person  must  study  philoso- 
phy, literature,  and  history. 

Clearly.  William  J.  Bennett  is  an  ex- 
perienced voice  for  reason  and  excel- 
lence in  education  and.  based  upon 
what  I  now  know  of  his  record.  I 
intend  to  vote  to  confirm  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

The  President  has  nominated  a  man 
who  is  well  qualified  to  be  Secretary  of 


Education.  The  President  deserves 
credit  for  making  the  nomination  and 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Bennett  will  be  unani- 
mously confirmed.  He  certainly  de- 
serves it.  He  has  exactly  the  right  kind 
of  qualifications  and  background. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
METZENBAUM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  expect  to  share  this  time  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Senator  Gore.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  is  on  his  way  over.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time.  I  will  make  some  re- 
marks in  which  he  and  I  Join. 


THE  INFANT  FORMULA  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
almost  5  years  ago.  I  watched  Presi- 
dent Carter  sign  into  law  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980.  Also  present  that 
day  were  many  chllden— beautiful 
little  children  who  had  suffered  illness 
because,  as  infants,  they  were  fed  de- 
fective formula.  Some  of  those  chil- 
dren have  physical  and  mental  disabil- 
ities that  will  follow  them  throughout 
life. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
original  author  of  the  act.  who  intro- 
duced and  guided  to  passage  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  pushed 
this  legislation  for  one  simple  reason- 
to  ensure  that  never  again  would  de- 
fective formula  be  sold  in  America.  By 
instituting  strong  quality  control 
measures  over  the  production  of  for- 
mula, we  hoped  that  never  again 
would  we  face  a  situation  like  that  we 
experienced  in  1979— a  massive  recall 
of  all  infant  formula  produced  by  the 
Syntex  Corp.,  a  leading  producer  of 
formula  at  that  time. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  President.  Syntex 
decided  to  stop  including  chloride  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  their  formu- 
la. Syntex  did  not  bother  to  ask  how 
the  new  mixture  would  affect  babies. 
In  fact,  for  many  months  the  company 
did  not  bother  to  print  new  labels  that 
reflected  the  change.  And  as  a  result, 
no  one  knew  that  the  formula  lacked  a 
life-sustaining  nutrient. 

What  happened? 

Before  the  defective  formula  was  fi- 
nally recalled,  some  20.000  babies  were 
exposed  to  it.  Many  became  ill,  but  re- 
covered, others  were  permanently 
damaged.  Some  infants  died. 

I  think  that  virtually  everyone  in 
and  out  of  the  industry  would  agree 
that  Syntex  was  guilty  at  the  very 
least  of  negligence— everyone,  that  is. 
except  the  Justice  Department. 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  company  was  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  Justice  refused  to  act. 


Why? 

Because.  Justice  said,  punishing 
Syntex  would  not  benefit  society. 

Now  that  is  truly  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion, and  certainly  a  new  kind  of 
approach  to  the  whole  question  of 
criminal  law. 

If  it  does  not  benefit  society  to 
punish  a  company  whose  negligence 
endangered  the  health  and  even  the 
lives  of  20.000  infants,  then  what  bene- 
fit does  society  derive  from  punishing 
anyone? 

If  ever  there  was  an  outrageous  deci- 
sion. Mr.  President,  that  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  this  instance  is  certain- 
ly outrageous. 

But  at  least.  I  thought  at  the  time, 
with  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980 
in  effect,  problems  with  unsafe  formu- 
la would  not  occur. 

I  was  wrong. 

Since  passage  of  the  Infant  Formula 
Act  of  1980.  3  million  cans  of  formula 
have  been  recalled. 

The  reason? 

Shortly  after  the  FDA  had  finished 
writing  tough  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  act.  the  election  of  1980  ush- 
ered in  a  new  administration— and  one 
of  the  first  initiatives  of  the  Reagan 
FDA  was  to  scrap  those  regulations. 

And  it  was  not  until  2  weeks  ago — 
after  4  full  years  in  office— that  they 
finally  published  labeling  regulations. 

On  quality  control,  the  Reagan  FDA 
was  a  bit  prompter— it  took  them  only 
2  years  to  write  those.  And  instead  of 
establishing  detailed  quality  control 
procedures,  the  rule  simply  permitted 
each  manufacturer  to  use  whatever 
quality  control  system  is  best  suited  to 
its  needs.  How  absurd.  How  unbeliev- 
able to  permit  the  manufacturer  to 
use  whatever  quality  control  system  is 
best  suited  to  its  needs,  and  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
gress has  made  its  views  clear  on  the 
subject. 

What  has  heen  the  result? 

In  one  case,  a  manufacturer  was  in 
possession  of  laboratory  results  con- 
firming that  its  product  was  defective. 
The  formula  was  released  anyway.  In 
fact,  FDA  itself  knew  this  formula  was 
bad  2  months  before  it  was  finally  re- 
called. 

I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  talking  about  little  children,  in- 
fants, hardly  bom  infants,  who  take 
into  their  bodies  the  formula  that 
they  think  is  right,  proper,  and  that 
there  is  quality  control,  and  then  too 
many  of  them  have  been  deformed  or 
•have  been  mentally  harmed  by  reason 
of  the  ingestion  of  that  product. 

When  Senator  Gore  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Infant  Formula  Act,  we 
were  concerned  not  with  the  needs  of 
the  infant  formula  industry,  but  with 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's infants. 

Senator  Gore  provided  this  Nation 
with  distinguished  leadership  when,  as 
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a  Member  of  the  House,  he  authored 
and  proposed  the  bill  which  eventually 
Ijecame  the  law. 

As  the  original  sponsors  of  that  leg- 
islation, we  are  here  today  to  state  em- 
phatically that  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  this  matter  has  clearly  l)een  ignored 
by  the  FDA. 

We  are.  therefore,  today  introducing 
a  measure  which  will  provide  the  pro- 
tections that  were  meant  to  be  part  of 
the  Infant  Formula  Act  5  years  ago. 
The  provisions  of  the  Infant  Formula 
Amendments  of  1985  include  establish- 
ing a  uniform  quality  control  system, 
scheduling  regular  tests  of  infant  for- 
mula products  both-  prior  to  and 
thoughout  their  shelf  lives,  requiring 
strict  record  keeping  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  establishing  an  application 
process  that  must  be  successfully  com- 
pleted prior  to  marketing  of  a  new 
infant  formula.  In  addition,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes guidelines  with  regard  to  the 
recall  of  defective  formula. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  adequately 
stress  to  my  colleagues  the  importance 
of  this  legislation.  Commercially  pre- 
pared infant  formulas  are  the  sole 
source  of  nourishment  for  babies  who 
cannot  digest  cows'  milk  or  whose 
mothers  cannot,  or  choose  not  to, 
breast  feed  them. 

Children  who  are  fed  nutritionally 
defective  formula  run  the  risk  of  suf- 
fering severe  mental  or  physical  retar- 
dation, illness,  or  even  death.  We  have 
a  duty  to  make  certain  that  infant  for- 
mula is  both  safe  and  nutritious 
l)efore  it  is  released  for  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Infant  Formula 
Act  directed  FDA  to  prescribe  quality 
control  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  the  infant  formula  industry. 
Instead,  FDA  issued  regulations  which 
allow  manufacturers  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  quality  control  proce- 
dures they  will  use  and  which  records 
they  will  keep.  This  measure  will  cor- 
rect that  dangerous  situation.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  to  this 
measure  the  support  it  deserves  and 
that  we  can  move  expeditiously  to  pass 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  265  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  265 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e).  (f). 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (h).  (i).  and  (j).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  sulwection  (h)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  shelf  life  of  the  infant  formula.":  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  sut>sections  (a)  through 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(aHl)  An  infant  formula  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  if— 

••(A)  such  infant  formula  does  not  provide 
nutrients  as  required  by  subsection  (J): 

■•(B>  such  infant  formula  does  not  meet 
the  quality  factor  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  processing  of  such  infant  formula 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  quality  control 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion- 

"(i)  establish  requirements  for  quality  fac- 
tors for  nutrients  required  by  subsection  (J); 

"(ii)  establish  quality  control  procedures 
and  requirements  respecting  the  retention 
of  records  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  an  infant  formula 
provides  nutrients  in  accordance  with  this 
section;  and 

"(iii)  establish  requirements  for  the  con- 
duct by  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant  for- 
mula of  regularly  scheduled  audits  to  deter- 
mine that  such  manufacturer  has  complied 
with  the  quality  control  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  clause  (ii). 

"(B)  The  quality  control  procedures  pre- 
scrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  include— 

"(i)  the  testing  of  each  batch  of  infant 
formula  prior  to  the  distribution  of  such 
batch;  and 

"(ii)  regularly  scheduled  testing  of  sam- 
ples of  infant  formulas  during  the  shelf  life 
of  such  formulas,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
such  formulas  are  in  compliance  with  this 
section  and  do  not  contain  any  deleterious 
or  otherwise  unsafe  sut>stance. 

"(C)  The  record  retention  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (AMii)  shall  include  requirements  for 
the  retention  of: 

"(i)  all  records  necessary  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  quality  control  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  subparagraph,  including  records  con- 
taining the  results  of  all  testing  required  by 
subparagraph  (B): 

"(Ii)  copies  of  all  records  prepared  by  or 
for  all  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  food 
packaging  materials  used  in  the  pr(x;essing 
of  infant  formula  to  demonstrate  compli- 
ance by  such  suppliers  with  all  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  action  levels  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  raw  ma- 
terials and  f(x>d  packaging  materials  and 
with  respect  to  infant  formula: 

"(iii)  all  records  pertaining  to  the  micro- 
biological quality  of  raw  materials  used  in 
infant  formula  and  of  finished  infant  for- 
mula (including  infant  formula  powder): 
and 

"(iv)  all  records  of  the  results  of  regularly 
scheduled  audits  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
requiremenu  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (A)(iii). 
Records  required  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  sui  Infant  formula  shall  be  re- 
tained for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  shelf  life  of  such  infant  formula. 
Such  records  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  duplication  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  In  prescribing  requirements  for 
audits  under  subparagraph  (A)(iii).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  such  audits  be  con- 
ducted by  appropriately  trained  individuals 
who  do  not  have  any  direct  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  the  manufacturer  of  an 
infant  formula  complies  with  the  quality 


control  procedures  prescril)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (A)(iii). 

(3)  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation— 

"(A)  revise  the  list  of  nutrients  in  the 
table  in  subsection  ( 1 ):  and 

"(B)  revise  the  required  level  for  any  nu- 
trient required  by  subsection  (J). 

"(b)  No  persons  shall  introduce  or  deliver 
for  Introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
any  new  infant  formula  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  t>een  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  with  respect  to  such  formula  and  such 
application  has  not  l>een  disapproved.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  new 
infant  formula'  Includes  any  infant  formula 
for  which  there  has  been  a  change  in  formu- 
lation or  processing  which  may  affect 
whether  the  formula  is  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  with  respect  to  any 
infant  formula  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  Each  such  application  shall 
Include— 

"(1)  full  reports  of  testing  demonstrating 
that  such  infant  formula  provides  nutrients 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (j)  and  com- 
plies with  the  quality  factor  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (aM2)(A)(i); 

"(2)  records  demonstration  that  the  proc- 
essing of  such  infant  formula  complies  with 
the  quality  control  procedures  prescrit>ed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)(2)(AKii): 
and 

"(3)  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescrll)e. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  an  applica- 
tion is  filed  under  subsection  (c).  or  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary  shall  either— 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  infant  formula  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  quality  control  procedures  and  quality 
factor  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  sul>section  ( a M 2 HA);  or 

"(2)  deny  the  application. 

"(e)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
t>een  denied  under  subsection  (d)(2)  may 
appeal  such  denial  pursuant  to  procedures 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  After  the  applicant  has  exhaust- 
ed the  remedies  specified  in  such  proce- 
dures, the  applicant  may  appeal  the  denial 
of  such  application  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
applicant  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
Secretary's  final  order  denying  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant 
formula  has  knowledge  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  an  infant  for- 
mula which  has  been  processed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  the  manufac- 
turer— 

"(A)  may  not  provide  the  nutrients  re- 
quired by  sul)section  (j);  or 

"(B)  may  be  otherwise  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  the  manufacturer  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  knowledge  and 
shall  immediately  take  all  actions  necessary 
to  recall  shipments  of  such  infant  formula 
from  all  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments, and  to  assist  such  retail  establish- 
ments in  publicizing  such  recall  in  a  manner 
reasonably  designed  to  notify  purchasers  of 
such  infant  formula  of  such  recall  and  the 
reasons  for  such  recall. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (1). 
the  term  knowledge'  as  applied  to  a  manu- 
facturer means  (A)  the  actual  knowledge 
that  the  manufacturer  had.  or  (B)  the 
knowledge  which  a  reasonable  person  would 
have  had  under  like  circumstances  or  which 
would  have  been  obtained  upon  the  exercise 
of  due  care. 

(g)(1)  If  a  recall  of  an  infant  formula  is 
begun  by  a  manufacturer,  the  recall  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
under  paragraph  (2),  and— 

■  (A)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  after  the  t>eginning  of  such 
recall  and  at  least  once  every  15  days  there- 
after until  the  recall  is  terminated,  review 
the  actions  taken  under  the  recall  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recall  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  under  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  shall,  not  later 
than  the  14th  day  after  the  t>eginning  of 
such  recall  and  at  least  once  every  14  days 
thereafter  until  the  recall  is  terminated, 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  recall. 

■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  scope  and  extent  of  recalls  of 
infant  formulas  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  degree  of  risk  to  human  health  pre- 
sented by  the  formula  subject  to  the 
recall.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  at  this  time 
I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  him  how  pleased  all  of  us 
are  that  he  has  joined  us  by  reason  of 
the  recent  election. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate my  friend  from  Ohio  having  such 
kind  words  to  say,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  introducing  this  important 
corrective  legislation.  He  has  accurate- 
ly stated  the  history  of  this  matter  in 
the  previous  two  Congresses.  As  he 
has  informed  the  Senate,  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  has  been  frustrated. 
Indeed,  the  regulations  implementing 
the  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980  were 
held  up  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  almost  2  years.  And 
during  that  time,  we  had  another  un- 
fortunate instance  where  thousands  of 
infants  throughout  the  country  were 
given  deficient  infant  formula.  And 
this  was  an  unnecessary  episode. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  testified  at  that 
time  that  if  the  quality  control  regula- 
tions had  been  implemented  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that 
incident  would  not  have  occurred. 

Belatedly,  after  this  unfortunate  in- 
cident occurred,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  finally  did  put  out  reg- 
ulations, but  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  proposed  and  final 
versions  of  these  regulations.  The 
FDA  substituted  vague,  general  stand- 
ards for  the  specific  proposed  rules, 
and  so  altered  the  original  proposal 
that  the  two  versions  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  a  meaningful  manner.  The 
agency  adopted,  virtually  in  every  re- 
spect, the  suggestions  of  the  infant 
formula  industry  to  relax  the  pro- 
posed rules. 


In  fact,  the  degree  of  difference  be- 
tween the  proposed  and  final  regula- 
tions was  so  great  that  FDA's  own 
legal  counsel  questioned  their  legality. 
In  a  well-reasoned  memorandum,  he 
concluded: 

The  changes  being  made  in  the  regulation 
from  proposal  to  draft  tentative  are  far 
greater  than  any  of  those  that  have  l>een 
upheld  so  far.  Ultimately.  I  t>elieve  that 
many  courts  will  have  trouble  accepting  the 
argument  that  a  cortsumer  group  will  have 
had  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  participate 
in  rule  making  when  the  original  rule  has 
been  so  completely  transformed  as  to  pre- 
clude a  productive  section-by-section  com- 
parison. 

The  greatest  shortcoming  was  in  the 
quality  control  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations, where  FDA  decided-upon  the 
urging  of  the  infant  formula  indus- 
try—not to  require  testing  of  the  final 
product.  This  left  the  new  infant  for- 
mula quality  control  regulations  less 
stringent  than  the  agency's  quality 
control  regulations  for  such  low-priori- 
ty medical  devices  as  tongue  de- 
pressers. 

During  a  hearing  which  I  chaired  at 
that  time,  then  Secretary  Schweiker 
responded  to  my  question  on  this 
matter  by  stating: 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  facts  you  are  bringing  to  my  atten- 
tion now.  I.  frankly,  think  they  should  l>e 
investigated. 

Mr.  President,  despite  those  hear- 
ings and  numerous  inquiries,  the  final 
regulations  did  not  change  and  they 
still  do  not  provide  sufficient  safe- 
guards. 

The  legislation  which  is  being  Intro- 
ducted  this  morning  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  myself  is  intended  to 
fill  these  gaps,  and  is  intended  to  serve 
the  original  purpose  of  the  legislation 
which  was  introduced  back  in  1980. 

I  think  it  is  fair  important  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  since  the  Infant  Formula  Act 
of  1980  was  passed,  and  the  regula- 
tions implementing  it.  though  tardy, 
have  caused  some  improvement  in  the 
situation.  But  they  are  still  inadequate 
and  they  do  still  have  loopholes.  This 
legislation  being  introduced  today  is 
intended  to  correct  the  situation. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  introducing  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  or(ler,  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECTS— REINTRO- 
DUCTION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  for  Senator  Heinz 
and  myself  four  bills  that  provide  for 
the  authorization  of  flood  control 
projects  located  in  Lock  Haven  (Clin- 
ton County).  Harrisburg  (Dauphin 
County).  Wyoming  Valley  (Luzerne 
County),  and  Milton  (Northumberland 
County).  PA.  Passage  of  these  bills  is 
essential  to  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  residents  of  these  areas. 

I  introduced  these  bills  in  the  97th 
and  98th  Congress  as  well.  The  first 
three  of  these  bills  were  incorporated 
into  both  the  Senate— S.  1739— and 
House— H.R.  3678— versions  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1983.  I  have  continually  worked  with 
my  colleagues  to  bring  this  vital  legis- 
lation, which  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, to  the  floor.  In  addition.  I  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  include  this  bill  in 
the  continuing  resolution  of  1985.  Un- 
fortunately, this  legislation  was 
stripped  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  a  compromise  package.  Howev- 
er. I  intend  to  persist  in  this  matter 
because  of  the  importance  of  these 
projects. 

All  of  these  proposed  projects  are  on 
the  Susquehanna  River:  the  first  two 
on  the  main  river,  the  latter  two  on 
the  west  branch.  The  cities  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Harrisburg,  Lock  Haven, 
Milton,  and  other  nearby  communities 
were  devastated  by  a  series  of  floods  in 
late  June  1972  from  the  heavy  rains  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes.  These  projects 
are  in  response  to  that  widespread 
flooding  and  to  a  subsequent  flood 
from  Hurricane  Eloise  a  few  years 
later. 

With  respect  to  Lock  Haven,  it 
should  be  noted  that  nearly  the  entire 
city  is  subject  to  flooding  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  from  Bald 
Eagle  Creek.  The  city  has  been  flood- 
ed 19  times  in  the  last  130  years.  As  in 
other  areas,  the  most  damaging  flood 
occurred  in  1972  when  tropical  storm 
Agnes  inundated  the  entire  business 
district  and  much  of  the  residential 
areas  of  the  city  and  adjoining  town- 
ships. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  would 
provide  a  local  flood  protection  system 
consisting  of  levees,  floodwalls,  interi- 
or drainage  works,  highways,  and  rail- 
road closure  structures.  Also,  the  corps 
is  considering  the  removal  of  struc- 
tures affected  by  flooding  in  communi- 
ties directly  across  the  river  from  Lock 
Haven.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  project.  Congress  has  approved  a 
total  of  $1.2  million  in  the  past  2  years 
for  the  continuation  of  planning  and 
engineering  [CP&E]  for  this  project, 
which  has  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$69.8  million.  The  time  has  come  to 
follow  through  on  the  excellent  work 
the  corps  has  already  done. 
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Due  to  increased  urbanization,  flood- 
ing from  Paxton  Creek  along  the  in- 
dustrial corridor  of  Harrisburg  is  a  pe- 
rennial problem.  This  area  is  also  sub- 
ject to  backwater  flooding  from  the 
Susquehanna  River.  As  a  result  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes,  which  caused 
damages  estimated  at  $55  million,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recommend- 
ed in  1979  a  flood  control  project  for 
the  South  Harrisburg-Paxton  Creek 
area  which  would  include  a  floodwall 
3.800  feet  long.  Since  fiscal  year  1982. 
$2,178  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  CP&E.  The  estimated  cost  for 
the  entire  project  is  $123  million. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  recom- 
mended favorable  action,  in  general 
concurrence  with  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Baltimore  dis- 
trict engineer  in  the  North  Atlantic  di- 
vision, concerning  increased  flood  pro- 
tection in  the  Wyoming  Valley  flood 
control  system.  Tropical  storm  Agnes, 
the  most  severe  storm  on  record,  ex- 
ceeded the  existing  levee  system  by  4 
to  5  feet.  Flood  damages  in  the  area 
were  estimated  to  have  $730  million  at 
June  1972  price  levels.  Were  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  area  to  suffer,  under 
today's  conditions,  another  flood  of 
equal  magnitude  to  that  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes,  damages  would  total 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

The  existing  Federal  flood  control 
system  in  Wilkes-Barre  provides  only  a 
50-year  design  level  of  flood  protection 
for  what  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cor- 
rectly identifies  as  an  intensively  de- 
veloped major  urban  area.  The  corps' 
plan  would  protect  the  Wyoming 
Valley  against  a  flood  magnitude  equal 
to  that  caused  by  tropical  storm 
Agnes. 

The  recommended  plan  will  raise  the 
existing  levee  system  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  by  5  to  7  feet,  provide  new  clo- 
sure and  drainage  structures,  con- 
struct a  new  pumping  station,  and  pro- 
vide new  levees  and  floodwalls  to 
maintain  the  systems  integrity  at  five 
communities  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  five  communities  are:  First. 
Wilkes-Barre/Hanover  Township; 

second.  Swoyersville/Forty-Fort; 

third.  Exeter/West  Pittston;  fourth, 
Kingston/Edwardsville;  and  fifth, 
Plymouth. 

Induced  flooding  from  raising  the 
existing  levee  system  will  be  mitigated 
at  eight  communities.  Mitigation  at 
five  of  the  communities  with  existing 
flood  protection  projects— Sunbury. 
Danville.  Brookside.  Miners  Mills,  and 
Duryea— will  be  accomplished  by  rais- 
ing levees  or  floodwalls.  At  two  com- 
munities. Plainsville  and  Port  Blan- 
chard.  nonstructural  mitigation  meas- 
ures consisting  of  a  combination  of 
evacuation,  flood-proofing,  relocation, 
and  a  ring  levee-floodwall  system  will 
be  employed.  At  Bloomsburg.  the  miti- 
gation measure  will  consist  of  removal 
of  an  abandoned  Conrail  bridge.  Con- 
gress   appropriated    $1.8    million    for 


CP&E  for  this  project  which  has  a 
total  cost  of  $224  million. 

The  Borough  of  Milton  in  Northum- 
berland County  was  also  devastated  by 
tropical  storm  Agnes  in  1972.  Located 
along  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  the  Milton  area  has  a  va- 
riety of  structural  flaws  that  make  it 
prone  to  flooding.  In  1972.  for  exam- 
ple, tropical  storm  Agnes  ravaged  a 
large  portion  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  basin,  causing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  to  Milton  and  vari- 
ous other  population  centers.  Without 
this  badly  needed  flood  control 
project.  Milton  will  continue  to  exist 
under  the  threat  of  severe  destruction 
from  future  storms.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers estimates  the  cost  of  the 
Milton  project  to  be  $87  million.  The 
possibility  of  future  destruction  from 
flooding  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
valuable  jobs  to  this  region  make  the 
Milton  project  important  to  central 
Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  cost 
sharing  policies  of  the  past  be  aban- 
doned and  more  stringent  require- 
ments be  placed  on  State,  local,  and 
private  interests.  I  suggest  that,  while 
cost  sharing  may  have  its  merits,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  commu- 
nity's ability  to  pay.  In  the  meantime, 
we  need  to  authorize  these  four  flood 
control  projects  promptly  to  meet  our 
obligation  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens.  Pennsylva- 
nians  wonder  why,  in  over  12  years 
after  a  devastating  flood,  these  four 
needed  projects  have  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  at 
the  present  time  to  the  public  works 
projects  which  are  necessary,  demon- 
strably so.  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
real  need  to  provide  jobs. 

The  projects  authorized  by  the  four 
bills  that  I  am  reintroducing  today 
should  have  been  accomplished  long 
before  this  day.  They  certainly  should 
be  addressed  now,  and  doubly  so  in  the 
context  of  the  national  need  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  unemployed  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  texts  of  the  four  proposed  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  268 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to  Imple- 
ment a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania, 
substantially  In  accordance  with,  and  sut>- 
ject  to  conditions  recommended  in.  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 14.  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$69,800,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  of  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 


trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  In  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  269 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to  Im- 
plement a  project  for  the  prevention  of 
flood  damage  In  Wyoming  Valley.  Luzerne 
County.  Pennsylvania,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to  conditions  rec- 
ommended In.  the  report  of  the  division  en- 
gineer dated  February  16,  1982.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $224,000,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  of  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  270 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  im- 
plement a  project  for  the  prevention  of 
flood  damage  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  subject  to 
the  <»nditions  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  EIngineers  In  his  report  dated  May  16, 
1979,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $117,000,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  of  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  project  for  flood  damage  prevention 
at  Milton.  Northumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
entitled  "Local  Flood  Protection  Study  at 
Milton,  Pennsylvania '■  dated  July  13,  1977, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $87,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  267-REINTRODUCTION  OP 
THE  PRESQUE  ISLE  PROJECT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  for  Senator 
Heinz  and  myself  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  break- 
waters along  the  lakeward  length  of 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula  on  Lake  Erie  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  97th  and 
98th  Congress  as  well. 


The  Presque  Isle  State  Park  is  one 
of  Pennsylvania's,  and  the  Nation's, 
greatest  natural  treasures.  The  park  is 
a  popular  recreational  area  and  pro- 
vides facilities  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
recreational  opportunities.  The  year- 
round  attractiveness  of  the  park  is 
shown  by  the  over  4  million  visits  that 
are  made  to  it  annually. 

In  1956.  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  completed  a  beach 
erosion  control  project  on  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula.  As  I  observed  last  year 
when  I  visited  Presque  Isle,  the 
project  has  proven  to  be  inadequate. 
Sand  replenishment  measures  have 
been  required  periodically  through  the 
1960's  and  1970's  and  annually  since 
1975,  in  order  to  protect  the  Federal 
structures  and  State  park  facilities 
along  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  Since 
actual  sand  replenishment  require- 
ments have  far  exceeded  estimates,  a 
more  effective  method  of  protection 
and  beach  stabilization  has  become 
necessary. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  improvement  that 
provides  for  construction  of  a  system 
of  rubblemound  breakwaters  located 
offshore  along  the  lakeward  length  of 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  parallel  to  the 
shoreline,  and  positioned  in  the 
trough  between  the  first  and  second 
offshore  sand  bars.  Each  structure  will 
be  150  feet  long  with  a  350-foot  gap 
between  structures.  In  addition,  sand 
fill  will  be  placed  along  the  shoreline 
in  the  lee  of  the  breakwaters  to  pro- 
vide a  recreational  beach  berm. 

The  system  of  offshore  breakwaters 
allows  sufficient  wave  energy  to  pass 
through  the  gap  between  breakwater 
segments  to  generate  an  along-shore 
current  in  the  lee  of  the  breakwater 
system.  Therefore,  natural  shore  proc- 
esses will  continue  to  transport  sand  in 
quantities  that  will  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  natural  environment,  espe- 
cially the  sensitive  and  unique  portion 
of  the  Ecological  Reservation  on  the 
east  end  of  the  peninsula.  An  impor- 
tant element  of  the  recommended 
plan  will  be  the  operation  of  a  post- 
construction  monitoring  program  that 
would  note  the  presence  of  any  ad- 
verse sediment  transport  impacts. 
Should  adverse  impacts  arise,  the 
annual  replenishment  program  would 
be  adjusted  to  provide  sand  in  order  to 
eliminate,  minimize,  or  ameliorate  pos- 
sible adverse  environmental  impacts. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this 
project.  Congress  included  it  in  both 
the  Senate  (S.  1739)  and  House  (H.R. 
3678)  versions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1983.  Additional- 
ly. Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$1.1  million  for  the  continuation  of 
planning  and  engineering  of  this 
project  since  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
project  costs  would  be  $27  million. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  proposal 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  im- 
plement a  project  for  the  control  of  beach 
erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Pennsyl- 
vania, substantially  in  accordance  with,  and 
subject  to  conditions  recommended  in,  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Oc- 
tober 2.  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$27,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  67 
years  ago.  on  January  22.  1917.  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Council  proudly 
proclaimed:  "From  this  day  on  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  becomes 
an  independent,  subordinate  to  no 
one.  free  sovereign  state  of  the 
Ukrainian  people."  Yet,  the  new  sover- 
eign nation  which  had  suffered  cen- 
turies of  czarist  domination  could  only 
maintain  3  years  of  independence.  For 
as  soon  as  the  Communists  consolidat- 
ed power  in  Russia,  they  turned  their 
Red  army  toward  the  Ukraine,  and  al- 
though the  Ukrainians  fought  vehe- 
mently to  protect  their  young  liberat- 
ed nation,  the  Conununists,  by  the 
summer  of  1920,  had  successfully  bru- 
talized the  Ukraine  into  submission.  In 
just  3  short  years,  Soviet  domination 
had  replaced  czarist  domination. 

Since  1920,  the  Ukrainians  have 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  forms 
of  repression  and  Russification.  As  we 
know,  in  1932-33.  when  the  Ukrainians 
refused  to  accept  Stalin's  plan  to  col- 
lectivise  farming,  he  responded  by  con- 
fiscating enough  Ukrainian  grain  to 
create  a  tragic  famine  which  took  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  7  to  10  million. 

Although  this  unforgivable  act  of 
Soviet  repression  has  been  the  sever- 
est, it  has  t>een  by  no  means  the  lone 
act  of  brutality.  In  fact,  throughout 
Soviet  dominated  Ukrainian  history, 
any  Ukrainian  who  has  openly  spoke 
of  his  nation's  oppression  or  desire  for 
freedom  has  been  harassed,  impris- 
oned and,  in  some  cases,  tortured.  Yet, 
despite  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to 
destroy  Ukrainian  culture,  tradition 
and  spirit  in  the  hopes  of  Russifica- 
tion, the  Ukrainian  drive  and  quest  for 
freedom  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  We 
must,  in  the  free  world,  show  our  sup- 
port, and  share  the  dream  of  the  per- 
sistent land  of  50  million— the  same 
dream  our  forefathers  had  over  200 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  comments  on  the 
Ukraine  are  especially  significant  to 
me  because  my  father,  Harry  Specter, 


came  to  the  United  States  In  1911 
from  the  Ukraine,  fleeing  czarist  domi- 
nation. He  had  left  his  family  there. 
He  came  as  a  young  man  of  18  to  save 
his  life  in  the  United  States. 

In  July  of  1982.  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union.  I  traveled  from 
Moscow  to  Kiev,  by  automobile  to  the 
Ukraine,  and  visited  the  hometown  of 
my  father. 

I  found  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
did  know  my  grandfather.  Avram 
Spectorsky  there. 

In  recognizing  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day.  it  is  of  special  significance 
for  me  personally  that  I  do  so.  in  light 
of  my  own  roots  going  to  a  small  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  Batchkuriha,  near 
Kiev  in  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CRISIS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  indicators  we  are  seeing  now 
and  the  reaction  of  the  stock  market 
to  the  rather  favorable  economic  indi- 
cators are  not  truly  reflecting  the  un- 
certainty of  a  continued  economic  re- 
covery. I  say  that  because  there  is 
growing  evidence  of  a  very  serious  ag- 
ricultural credit  crisis  that  is  facing 
the  agricultural  producers  of  this 
country. 

Of  course,  when  the  agricultural 
producers  are  in  trouble,  it  is  not  just 
their  own  individual  operations  and 
their  own  individual  farmers.  It  is  a 
crisis  for  their  lenders  and  for  all  the 
people  involved  in  what  we  called  agri- 
business. 

Almost  21  or  22  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  agriculture.  It  is 
our  most  basic  and  by  far  the  largest 
industry  of  this  country,  even  though 
relatively  few  Americans  are  directly 
involved  in  farming  or  ranching.  From 
cowboys  to  truckers,  to  the  people  who 
run  our  trains,  to  the  people  in  the 
steel  mills  and  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  to  the  vast  chemical  industry 
and  the  supplies  they  make  available 
for  fertilizers  and  other  products  used 
by  agriculture,  a  great  number  of 
people  are  involved  in  the  outcome  of 
the  agricultural  producers'  pl'.ght. 

As  part  of  the  agricultural  credit 
crisis  that  has  been  developing,  three 
of  the  production  credit  associations  in 
Montana  abruptly  liquidated  over  the 
past  8  weeks;  and  part  of  the  sequence 
of  trouble  in  this  district,  the  12th  dis- 
trict of  the  farm  credit  system,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Spokane,  was  re- 
flected in  these  three  I»CA's  in  Mon- 
tana. , 

There  has  been  concern  among  com- 
mercial banks  in  Montana  and  in  the 
upper  plains  States  in  addition  to  the 
concern  of  those  connected  with  the 
Production  Credit  Association  and  the 
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farm  credit  system.  This  concern  was 
compounded  with  the  failure  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
mercial agricultural  loans. 

All  this  prompted  me  to  call  for  a 
hearing,  representing  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. January  12,  at  Helena.  MT.  We 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  hear  from 
the  people  involved,  how  the  credit 
crisis  developed,  and  what  their  ideas 
were  for  necessary  action.  At  that 
hearing  on  Saturday,  January  12.  we 
heard  from  lenders  of  the  farm  credits 
system,  commercial  banks,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  We 
heard  from  the  borrowers,  those  in- 
volved in  agriculture.  Though  there 
were  different  aspects  presented  in 
their  testimony,  three  key  points  were 
reflected  in  all  the  testimony  that  was 
received  from  all  these  sources. 

First,  the  price  received  by  agricul- 
tural producers  for  their  products  has 
been  pretty  low.  and  it  has  not  been 
getting  better.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
lowest  commodity  prices,  which  result 
in  the  lowest  net  farm  income  for 
1983.  1984.  and  projected  into  1985. 
since  the  Great  Depression.  That  is 
the  first  point.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
turnaround  in  the  agricultural  credit 
situation  for  these  producers,  there 
has  to  be  some  improvement  in  prices. 

Second,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
interest  rates  are  too  high  for  Ameri- 
cas  farmers  and  ranchers.  It  is  run- 
ning 14  percent  to  15  percent;  and 
combined  with  low  prices  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  it  is  a  surefire  recipe  for 
going  broke. 

The  third  point  that  was  brought 
out  clearly  from  all  sources  of  testimo- 
ny, whether  it  was  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  or  the  farm  credit 
system  or  the  commercial  bankers  or 
the  farmers  and  ranchers,  was  that 
there  had  to  be  a  stretch  out  of  credit 
for  those  agricultural  producers  who 
are  now  in  credit  trouble. 

So,  obviously,  the  time  for  concerted 
action  by  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  now.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
Republicans  versus  Democrats.  It  is 
really  a  question  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  Congress  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration working  together,  coop- 
eratively, to  develop  the  types  of  plan- 
ning and  the  types  of  action  that  will 
be  necessary. 

I  am  not  here  today  prepared  to  say 
what  actions  may  become  necessary. 
But  I  can  say  this:  Farmers,  their 
bankers,  and  their  creditors  are  re- 
flecting true  concerns  for  the  prob- 
lems that  do  indeed  exist. 

This  past  several  days  our  colleagues 
from  Nebraska  have  shared  this  same 
type  of  concern  with  me  and  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  telling 
us  about  a  meeting  last  Saturday  at 
Sioux  City,  NE.  where  4,500  farmers 
met  to  describe  the  bind  they  are  in 
and    the   situation    they    are    fiading 


with  the  lack  of  credit  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs. 

An  open  air  meeting  in  St.  Paul 
before  the  State  capitol  also  this  week 
found  10.000  to  12.000  farmers  ex- 
pressing their  concerns  and  demand- 
ing some  appropriate  action  be  taken 
by  their  legislators  meeting  in  the 
Minnesota  legislature.  The  repeated 
theme  of  both  the  legislators  and  the 
farmers  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  was 
that  there  had  to  be  concern  not  only 
in  the  States  involved  but  there  had  to 
be  concern  in  Washington.  DC.  and 
Congress  itself. 

I  have  urged  Chairman  Helms  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  agriculture  credit  crisis  but 
he  believes  that  it  is  premature  at  this 
time,  making  one  point,  among  others, 
that  the  farm  credit  system  is  meeting 
in  San  Antonio  this  week. 

What  the  farm  credit  system  boards 
will  come  up  with  as  a  recommenda- 
tion I  am  not  certain,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  from  them  and  to  see  how  we 
fit  in  as  Members  of  the  Senate  in  as- 
sisting them  in  this  crisis. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Council.  I  understand,  here  in 
Washington  next  week  and  that  is 
very  timely. 

As  Senators,  I  believe  that  our  first 
task  is  to  hear  from  the  people  in- 
volved in  this  credit  crisis,  hear  from 
the  producers,  hear  from  the  farm 
credit  system,  hear  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  from  the 
conunercial  banks. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  asked  agri- 
cultural leaders,  farm  producers  them- 
selves, and  their  bankers  to  testify 
next  Wednesday,  January  30.  here  in 
Washington. 

I  ask  that  all  interested  Senators 
consider  whether  or  not  they  would 
like  to  participate.  It  will  be  a  public 
meeting.  The  room  we  have  scheduled 
is  room  628  in  the  Dirksen  Building.  It 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  That  is 
Wednesday,  January  30,  and  I  invite 
all  my  colleagues  to  consider  whether 
or  not  they  would  like  to  participate  in 
such  a  meeting. 

Our  goal  has  to  be  a  united  front, 
without  partisanship,  but  a  front  that 
is  ready  to  respond  with  whatever  ac- 
tions are  needed  to  meet  the  very  seri- 
ous crisis  that  is  existing  at  the 
moment  and  is  continuing  to  build 
into  a  worse  situation. 

Agricultural  producers  must  have 
the  credit  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  business,  and  I  repeat  it  is  not 
just  for  them.  It  is  for  their  creditors; 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 


INAUGURAL  LUNCHEON 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  official  proceedings  of 
the  inaugural  ceremony  were  printed 
in  the  Record  as  is  the  custom  of  Con- 
gress. 


Today,  to  complete  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  introduce  the  informal  re 
marks  that  were  made  in  the  form  of 
toasts  at  the  inaugural  luncheon  fol- 
lowing the  swearing-in  ceremonies.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  re 
marks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcHANOB  OP  Toasts  at  the  Inaugural 
Luncheon 

toast  to  PRESIOCNT  REAGAN  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INAUGURAL 
CEREMONIES  SENATOR  CHARLES  MCC.  MA- 
THIAS, JR. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  the  star  of  this 
show!  Of  course,  you  have  a  t>eautiful  lead- 
ing lady  and  a  super  co-star.  But  you  also 
have  a  great  supporting  cast— literally  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  helped  with  this 
production  as  stage  hands,  carpenters, 
spearcarrlers  and  in  dozens  of  other  ways. 
On  t>ehalf  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Inaugural  Ceremonies.  I  want  to 
thank  each  one  of  them. 

But  every  show  needs  an  impresario  to 
generate  ideas,  find  the  resources  and  meet 
the  deadlines.  My  wife  Ann  has  done  all  of 
this.  I  gratefully  confess  that  she  is  the  de 
facto  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Activities,  and  she 
is  responsible  for  this  luncheon  and  its 
theme. 

By  assembling  here  from  every  comer  of 
the  country  we  are  symbols  of  a  more  per- 
fect union.  We  celebrate  the  constitutional 
goals  of  justice,  tranquility  and  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  law.  But  law  itself  was  not  the 
end.  it  was  the  means  by  which  Americans 
could  attain  a  unique  quality  of  life. 

John  Adams  said  it  succinctly: 

I  must  study  politics  and  war.  that  my 
sons  may  *  *  *  study  mathematics  •  •  •  and 
agriculture,  in  order  to  give  their  children  a 
right  to  study  painting,  poetry,  architecture, 
statuary,  tapestry  and  porcelain  •  •  • 

We  today  are  the  heirs  of  that  vision!  We 
are  the  posterity  who  are  secure  in  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  And  we  are  the  chil- 
dren's children  who  enjoy  the  quality  of  life 
that  John  Adams  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  to  mark 
this  day  of  celebration,  of  achievement  and 
of  thankfulness,  it  is  my  honor  to  present  a 
crystal  bowl  to  each  of  you,  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  F>resident,  the  base  of  your  bowl  is  en- 
graved with  the  noble  purposes  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  which  you  are  the  sworn  protec- 
tor. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  the  base  of  your  bowl 
is  engraved  with  Thomas  Jefferson's  psalm 
of  lit>erty  that  we  heard  sung  so  t>eautifully 
today. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  I  ask  you  to  rise 
and  join  me  in  a  toast— To  The  President  of 
the  United  States. 

REMARKS  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  AN  EXCHANGE 
or  TOASTS 

Senator  Mathias,  honorable  members  of 
the  House,  and  distinguished  guests,  and 
meml)ers  of  the  Senate,  of  course,  this  has 
l>een  an  historic  day  and  it's  not  over  yet. 
Together  we  mark  the  end  of  one  term  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  And  I  want  each 
of  you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am  for  all 
that  you've  done— all  the  energy  and  per- 
sonal commitment  that  you  have  mustered 
in  these  last  four  years  to  make  our  system 
work. 


In  the  shifting  alliances  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, we  in  this  room  have  t)een  intense 
allies  and— and  on  some  issues  'but— while 
disagreeing  on  others.  But  I  think  the  level 
of  respect  and  courtesy  with  which  we've 
treated  each  other  speaks  well  for  us  and 
confirms  the  viability  of  this  great  demo- 
cratic system  which  is  now  in  our  care. 

There's  heen  quite  a  few  inaugurations  in 
my  lifetime.  I  missed  Abe  Lincoln's  but— 
(laughter)— I  do  remember  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge's.  (Laughter.)  Even  though  I  was  of 
the  other  party  at  the  time.  I— he  was  much 
loved  and  respected.  I  was  a  Democrat  in 
those  days. 

His  Inaugural  Address  said.  "Our  Con- 
gress represents  the  people  and  the  states. 
In  all  legislative  affairs,  they  are  the  nation- 
al—the natural  collaborator  of  the— with 
the  President.  In  spite  of  all  the  criticism 
which  often  falls  to  its  lot.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  is  no  more  independent 
and  effective  legislative  t>ody  in  the  world. 
It  is.  and  should  be.  jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives. I  welcome  the  cooperation  and  expect 
to  share  with  it  not  only  the  responsibility 
but  the  credit  for  our  common  effort  to 
secure  beneficial  legislation."  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge. 

Well.  I  hope  we  can  work  together  in  that 
same  spirit.  I  have  a  plaque  on  my  desk  in 
the  office  that  says  what  I  firmly  believe 
and  that  is  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  man 
can  accomplish  if  he  doesn't— what  he  can 
do  and  where  he  can  go  if  he  doesn't  care 
who  gets  the  credit.  (Laughter.) 

So.  I  hope  in  the  days  and  the  years  to 
come  that  we  can  move  ahead,  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  day.  thinking  only  of  how 
much  we  can  accomplish  if  we  maintain  our 
good  will  and  cooperation. 

Were  very  grateful  to  you  for  these  gifts. 
And  may  I  offer  a  toast  to  all  of  you  here, 
the  members  of  the  Congress,  all  the  guests 
who  are  here  with  you  and  to  the  best  Vice 
President  this  country  has  ever  had.  George 
Bush,  and  to  the  next  four  years.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Mathias.  The  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Bob  Michel. 

Congressman  Michel.  Thank  you,  Mac. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  your  wives 
and  ladies  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  four 
years  ago.  we  presented  to  the  President  one 
of  the  letter  openers  that  was  used  in  open- 
ing the  Electoral  College  ballots  that  came 
in  from  the  state. 

We'd  like  to  do  that  again  this  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  give  the  Vice  President  one.  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we're  going  to  spare  you  any— 
we're  just  going  to  spare  you  by  not  reading 
the  inscription  on  the  plaque  t>ecause  of  the 
numl>er  on  the  Electoral  College  vote. 
(Laughter.) 

There's  one  other  here  that  I'd  like  to 
present  to  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  of  iKJth  the  House  and  Senate. 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 

Mr.  President,  you've  been  very  good  to 
come  up  to  the  Hill  every  once  in  awhile, 
not  only  with  official  messages,  but  when 
you  just  had  an  informal  word  to  say.  from 
time  to  time.  As  you  know,  beyond  this 
beautiful  picture  here  is  a  normal  route  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  When  this 
Chaml)er  was  once  the  old  Chaml)er.  and 
then,  as  we  developed  the  new  Chamber 
beyond  it.  there  were  a  set  of  beautiful 
bronze  doors  that  were  between  the  two, 
that  are  now  down  in  the  East  Portico  of 
the  Capitol. 


We  have  here  for  you,  Mr.  President,  a 
likeness  prepared  by  one  of  our  craftsmen 
here  in  the  Capitol,  and  also  a  very  special 
key  to  those  doors:  because,  as  you  know, 
the  Speaker  pretty  well  controls  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  over  here.  (Laughter.)  In  the 
event  you  want  to  come  up  sometime  for 
some  reason,  for  whatever— (Laughter)— 
here's  the  key  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  (Applause.) 

The  President.  I've  just  been  told  we 
should  get  out  of  here.  (Laughter.)  They 
said  I  could  do  anything  I  wanted  on  the 
way  out.  so  I  Just  want  to  express  a  heart- 
felt thanks.  These  are  wonderful  things  to 
have  in  celebration  of  this  day.  And.  Tip.  do 
you  want  to  have  a  key.  too.  (Laughter.)  If 
you  don't,  feel  free  to  borrow  it  anytime. 
(Laughter.)  All  right,  thank  you  all  very 
much.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
McCo^™ELL].  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 


THE  MEESE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
the  Chamber  today  because  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  pending  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General, 
and  I  want  to  lay  before  my  colleagues 
the  reasons  for  my  unease.  Some  are 
of  a  generally  known  nature,  and  I  will 
only  briefly  touch  on  those  issues. 
Others  pertain  to  a  series  of  written 
exchanges  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Meese 
over  the  so-called  Carter  papers  in  the 
Reagan  campaign,  and  these  are  the 
concerns  I  wish  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues in  some  detail  today. 

My  involvement  in  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Meese  stems  from  my  role  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment. That  subcommittee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  ethics  laws— their  en- 
forcement and  their  administration 
through  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  Because  the  investigation  into 
the  Carter  papers  conducted  by  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  chaired 
by  former  Congressman  E>onald  Albos- 
ta.  questioned  the  need  for  changes  in 
the  ethics  laws,  I  followed  that  investi- 
gation closely.  And  since  our  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  recently  amended 
and.  I  believed,  improved,  the  statute 
governing  the  appointment  and  role  of 
the  independent  counsel.  I  took  the 
time  to  follow  the  investigation  by 
Jacob  Stein  of  Mr.  Meese  and  to  read 
Mr.  Stein's  report.  In  other  words,  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  looking  into  Mr.  Meese's  qualifi- 
cations by  reading  the  available  rele- 
vant materials. 


Neither  of  these  investigations  re- 
sulted in  findings  that  Mr.  Meese  vio- 
lated any  civil  or  criminal  law,  and 
there  is  an  understandable  inclination 
to  feel  that  this  disposes  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Meese  has  been  investigat- 
ed and  found  unindictable.  But  is  that 
enough?  Anyone  who  has  read  the  in- 
dependent counsel's  report  carefully 
will  quickly  conclude  that  is  certainly 
not  enough.  The  independent  coun- 
sel's report  details  a  pattern  of  ques- 
tionable conduct  by  Mr.  Meese  in  case 
after  case  which  paints  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  frequently  seems  to  ignore 
the  ethical  implications  of  his  actions. 
The  instances  of  particular  concern  to 
me  are: 

First,  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  his 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
knowing  that  his  promotion  to  that 
rank  could  only  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  reinstatement  to  active  status 
made  in  violation  of  Army  Reserve 
regulations  and  the  preferential  grant- 
ing of  constructive  educational  credit: 

Second,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese 
failed  to  either  recuse  himself  from  or 
disclose  his  personal  involvement  in 
the  appointments  of  John  McKean 
and  Thomas  Barrack,  with  whom  he 
had  significant  financial  dealings, 
when  their  nominations  to  office  in 
the  executive  branch  came  before  the 
Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee  for 
approval; 

Third,  his  failure  to  disclose,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  either  the  $15,000  loan 
from  his  then  top  aide.  Edwin 
Thomas,  or  the  Biotech  stock  which 
was  purchased  with  the  loan  moneys; 

Fourth,  his  participation  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  $10,000  from  the  transition 
trust  for  what  was  to  be  the  cost  of 
moving  expenses  and  his  subsequent 
direction  to  the  secretary  of  the  trust 
to  change  the  trust  records  and  the 
canceled  checks  to  show  payment  for 
consulting  fees  once  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  illegal  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  trust  for  such  moving  expenses. 

These  instances  raise  questions  re- 
lating to  the  ethical  judgment  so 
much  expected  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  who  serves  as 
the  Nation's  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer and,  indeed,  who  serves  as  adminis- 
trator of  its  ethics  in  Government  laws 
and  regulations.  But  these  examples 
are  already  known,  as  I  said  earlier,  to 
many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  an  additional  reason  for  con- 
cern over  this  nomination,  a  concern 
relating  to  the  recent  investigation 
into  the  so-called  Carter  papers  by 
both  the  Albosta  Subcommittee  and 
the  Independent  Counsel.  During 
those  investigations  Mr.  Meese  was 
shown  numerous  documents  which  re- 
ferred to  "our  White  House  source," 
or  "a  very  reliable  source."  or  "a  very 
reliable  Carter  aide,"  or  "an  unim- 
peachable source  who  has  received  in- 
formation from  ABC  XYZ,"  or    'reli- 
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able  White  House  mole. "  Mr.  Meese 
was  either  the  named  recipient  of  one 
or  more  such  documents  or  a  person  to 
whom  a  copy  was  sent,  or  the  docu- 
ment was  found  in  his  personal  files. 
In  analyzing  Mr.  Meeses  recollection, 
or  lack  thereof,  of  these  documents,  it 
is  apparent  to  me  that  Mr.  Meese 
seems  not  to  rememl)er  those  docu- 
ments which  either  on  their  face 
appear  to  be  the  most  potentially  dam- 
aging to  him  or  the  possession  of 
which  may  be  the  most  ethically  ques- 
tionable. But  he  does  remember  many 
documents  which  are  apparently  in- 
nocuous or  harmless. 

I  am  troubled  by  this  pattern  of  Mr. 
Meeses  memory  and  by  Mr.  Meeses 
evasive  answers  to  questions  submitted 
to  him  on  my  behalf  during  the  first 
set  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  I  asked  Mr.  Meese.  for 
the  record,  to:  "Please  state  what  per- 
sonal knowledge  he  had  relative  to 
President  Carter's  papers  l)eing  phys- 
ically available  to  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign." He  replied  to  that  question  as 
follows:  "I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
effort  by  the  1980  Reagan-Bush  (sic) 
I*residential  campaign,  or  anybody  as- 
sociated with  that  campaign,  to  obtain 
from  the  Carter  administration,  or  the 
1980  Carter-Mondale  Presidential  cam- 
paign, any  private  material  or  infor- 
mation." 

While  it  may  be  helpful  to  know 
that  Mr.  Meese  was  not  aware  of  any 
effort  to  obtain  Carter  campaign  or 
White  House  materials,  that  was  not 
responsive  to  the  question  I  had  asked 
him.  I  had  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
personal  knowledge  of  Carter  cam- 
paign or  White  House  materials  being 
present  in  the  Reagan  campaign.  So  I 
tried  again.  On  March  9,  1984,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Meese,  stating  that  his  reply  to 
my  question  had  been  nonresponsive.  I 
asked  him  again  to  answer  my  earlier 
question  specifically  and  in  full.  Mr. 
Meese  never  answered  that  letter.  On 
March  25.  1984,  a  New  York  Times  re- 
porter asked  Mr.  Meese  a  similar  ques- 
tion. The  reporter  wrote,  "(H)e 
(Meese)  was  silent  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  said,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  effort  to  obtain  them." 

Because  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  was 
in  question  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Stein  investigation,  I  witheld  purusing 
the  matter  further  at  that  time,  until 
it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Meese's 
name  would  again  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  approval. 

When  that  became  clear,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Meese  again.  In  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 21,  1984,  I  asked  Mr.  Meese  to 
state  whether  or  not  he  remembered 
seeing  eight  specific  documents  from 
the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  and  I 
restated  my  earlier  question.  "Did  you 
during  the  1980  Presidential  campaign 
believe,  or  have  any  knowledge,  that 
copies  of  nonpublic  documents  from 
the  White  House  or  the  Carter  cam- 
paign were  physically  available  to,  or 


in  the  possession  of.  the  Reagan  Cam- 
paign?" I  also  asked  Mr.  Meese: 
"During  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign were  you  aware  of,  or  did  you 
believe  that,  a  source,  or  sources, 
inside  the  White  House  and/or  the 
Carter  campaign  was  providing  non- 
public information  to  the  Reagan 
Campaign?  " 

Mr.  Meese  answered  that  letter  yes- 
terday. He  said  he  did  not  remember 
seeing  any  of  the  eight  documents  I 
listed  and  he  stated:  "To  the  l>est  of 
my  recollection,  during  the  1980  Presi- 
dential campaign  I  did  not  believe  or 
have  any  knowledge  that  copies  of 
nonpublic  documents  that  had  been 
improperly  obtained  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Carter  campaign  were 
physically  available  to  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Reagan  campaign;  nor 
was  I  aware  of  nor  did  I  believe  that  a 
source,  or  sources.  Inside  the  White 
Hoiise  and/or  the  Carter  campaign 
was  improperly  providing  nonpublic 
information  to  the  Reagan  campaign." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  letters  and  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Now,  again,  Mr.  Meese 
evades  the  clear  questions.  I  did  not 
ask  whether  Mr.  Meese  had  known 
about  nonpublic  Carter  documents 
being  improperly  obtained.  I  asked  if 
he  knew  if  nonpublic  Carter  docu- 
ments were  in  the  Reagan  campaign, 
period,  however  they  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  evasiveness  of  Mr.  Meese  in  an- 
swering what  I  think  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  question  triggers  two 
reactions.  First,  I  am  concerned  that  a 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  is  unwilling  to  be  forthright 
in  answering  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance, at  least  to  this  Senator. 
Second,  his  evasiveness  tells  me  that 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  purpose  of  my 
line  of  inquiry  and  wants  to  avoid  it.  If 
Mr.  Meese  knew  nonpublic  Carter 
campaign  or  White  House  documents 
were  in  the  Reagan  campaign,  he 
would  have  had  to  have  judged  wheth- 
er or  not  they  were  properly  obtained. 
That  was  the  ethical  Issue  that  con- 
fronted him  then,  and  the  actions  he 
took  in  response  are  what  we  must 
judge  now.  From  his  answer  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  one  could  infer  that  he  in  fact 
did  see  nonpublic  documents  which 
were,  according  to  him,  properly  ob- 
tained. But  to  actually  adrnit  that, 
openly  and  directly,  Mr.  Meese  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  question  as  to 
what  steps  he  took  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  nonpublic  docu- 
ments which  he  saw  had  been  ob- 
tained properly.  Because  of  his  eva- 
siveness, I  am  led  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Meese  does  not  want  to  answer  that 
question.  If  Mr.  Meese  saw  nonpublic 


documents  and  asked  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Reagan  campaign  having 
or  using  them,  then  we  need  to  know 
what  questions  he  asked,  of  whom  and 
by  what  standard  he  decided  what  was 
proper  or  improper. 

Mr.  Meese,  in  an  interview  with  the 
staff  of  the  Albosta  subcommittee  was 
asked  about  the  ethics  of  the  presence 
or  use  of  nonpublic  documents  from 
the  Carter  campaign  or  White  House 
in  the  Reagan  campaign.  He  said  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
vestigator "it  would  depend  on  how 
the  material  was  acquired  and  how  it 
was  used."  Later,  in  the  same  inter- 
view, he  said  it  would  depend  "on  how 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  cam- 
paign." Still  later  in  the  same  inter- 
view, he  said  it  "would  depend  on  the 
source  of  the  information."  These  are 
questions  pertaining  to  Mr.  Meese's 
ethical  judgment  that  must  t>e  an- 
swered before  his  fitness  for  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  can  be  fully 
judged.  Specifically,  I  feel  obligated  to 
find  out  whether  Mr.  Meese  will  admit 
or  deny,  without  evasiveness  or  equivo- 
cation, that  he  knew  of  the  presence 
or  use  of  nonpublic  Carter  documents 
in  the  Reagari  campaign.  And.  if  he 
did,  what  effort  did  he  make  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  having  or  using 
such  nonpublic  Carter  papers  was 
proper.  And,  if  he  made  that  effort,  we 
deserve  to  know  Mr.  Meese's  basis  for 
judging  the  propriety  of  the  use  or 
presence  of  such  documents.  Did  it 
depend  upon  the  source  of  the  non- 
public documents,  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  obtained,  or  how  the 
nonpublic  documents  were  used  by  the 
Reagan  campaign? 

So,  it  comes  down  to  this:  Did  Mr. 
Meese  know  that  there  were  nonpublic 
Carter  documents  present  in  the 
Reagan  campaign?  What  did  he  do  to 
find  out  if  they  got  there  properly? 
How  did  he  judge  right  from  wrong? 
These  are  three  questions  to  which 
the  Senate  is  owed  simple  and 
straightforward  answers. 

I  will  be  asking  Mr.  Meese  these 
questions  for  the  record  during  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearing  on  his 
nomination.  I  invite  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  pursue  this 
line  of  inquiry  at  the  hearings  in 
person.  Much  of  Mr.  Meese's  conduct 
as  a  public  official  has  been  thorough- 
ly reviewed  by  the  385  page  Stein 
report.  Those  findings,  alone,  give  me 
pause  and  demand  further  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Meese  as  to  his  ethical  judgments 
on  a  number  of  those  issues.  It  is  also 
important,  however,  that  Mr.  Meese 
be  required  to  explain  his  evasiveness 
to  questions  concerning  the  Carter 
papers  over  the  past  year  and  that  his 
judgment  calls  on  these  matters  also 
be  probed  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Meese  contin- 
ues to  refuse  to  answer  these  questions 
and  thereby  denies  the  Senate  the  op- 


portunity to  review  the  implications 
his  answers  would  have  in  assessing 
his  ethical  judgment,  the  Senate 
should  not  proceed  to  confirm  him. 

Exhibit  1 
Questions    Submitted    by    Senator    Carl 

Levin  for  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

Hearing  Record  in  March  1984 

Please  state  what  personal  knowledge  you 

have  relative  to  President  Carter's  papers 

being  physically  available  to  the  Reagan 

Campaign. 

responses  or  edwin  mcese  hi  to  Quxsnoifs 

SUBMITTED  BY  SENTOR  CARL  LEVIN 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  effort  by  the 
1980  Reagan-Bush  presidential  campaign,  or 
anybody  associated  with  that  campaign  to 
obtain  from  the  Carter  Administration,  or 
the  1980  Carter-Mondale  presidential  cam- 
paign, any  private  materials  or  information. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Woihington  DC.  March  9,  1984. 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese  III. 

Counsellor    to    the    President    The    White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Meese:  On  March  7.  1984.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  forwarded  to  you  on  my 
behalf  two  questions  regarding  the  allega- 
tions that  President  Carter's  papers  ended 
up  In  the  Reagan  campaign.  The  questions 
and  your  responses  are  attached.  Your  an- 
swers to  my  questions  were  unresponsive, 
and  so  I  am  now  writing  to  request  that  you 
directly  and  specifically  respond  to  those 
portions  of  the  questions  that  were  not  ad- 
dressed In  your  responses. 

Specifically.  I  asked  for  the  substance  and 
dates  of  all  conversations  you  had  with 
James  Baker  or  Bill  Casey  relative  to  the 
Carter  papers.  You  answered  relative  to  Mr. 
Casey  but.  relative  to  Mr.  Baker,  simple  said 
that  you  had  had  'very  general  conversa- 
tions with  James  A.  Baker.  III.  concerning 
this  subject. "  I  asked  for  the  sut>8tance  and 
you  responded  with  a  characterization 
rather  than  sul>stance. 

I  also  asked  for  any  personal  knowledge 
that  you  had  relative  to  the  Carter  papers. 
'l>eing  physically  available  to  the  Reagan 
campaign."  Instead  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion, you  said  that  you  knew  of  no  effort  by 
the  presidential  campaign  to  obtain  the 
papers.  Again  your  answers  were  unrespon- 
sive. I  did  not  ask  whether  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign made  an  effort  to  obtain  them,  but 
about  your  personal  knowledge  relative  to 
their  being  physically  available  to  the 
Reagan  campaign. 

I  would  request  that  you  promptly  re- 
spond to  my  questions  siieclfically  and  In 
full. 

Sincerely, 

CarlLevih. 

U.S.  SmATK, 
Washington,  DC.  December  21,  1984. 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese  III. 

Counsellor    to    the    President,    The    White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Meese:  I  would  appreciate  your 
notifying  me  by  letter  whether  you  remem- 
ber seeing  the  following  attached  docu- 
ments during  the  1980  Presidential  Cam- 
paign: 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Garrlck  to  Ed 
Meese,  dated  September  12,  1980; 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Garrlck  to  Ed 
Meese,  dated  September  4,  1980; 

Memorandum  from  Bob  Gray  to  Bill  Tim- 
mons.  dated  October  21,  1980; 


Memorandum  from  Wayne  Valis  to  Jim 
Baker,  dated  October  21,  1980: 

Memorandum  from  Thelma  Duggin  to  Art 
Teele.  dated  October  17.  1980; 

Memorandum  from  Dick  Allen  to  Gover- 
nor Reagan.  Bill  Casey,  Ed  Meese  and  Dick 
Wirthlin.  dated  October  15.  1980; 

Memorandum  from  Max  Hugel  to  Ed 
Meese,  dated  August  11.  1980; 

Memorandum  from  Dan  Jones  to  Bob 
Gray.  Bill  Casey  and  Ed  Meese.  dated  Octo- 
ber 27.  1980. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  written  re- 
sponse to  the  following  question:  Did  you 
during  the  1980  Presidential  Campaign  be- 
lieve, or  have  any  knowledge,  that  copies  of 
non-public  documents  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Carter  Campaign  were  phys- 
ically available  to.  or  In  the  possession  of, 
the  Reagan  Campaign?  (When  I  asked  you  a 
similar  question  before,  you  responded  that 
you  knew  of  no  effort  by  the  1980  Reagan 
Campaign  to  obtain  such  materials.  That 
was  a  non-responsive  answer,  since  I  was 
asking  about  your  knowledge  or  t>elief  rela- 
tive to  the  physical  presence  of  those  docu- 
ments in  the  Reagan  Campaign  and  not  rel- 
ative to  any  effort  to  obtain  that  physical 
presence.) 

Finally,  I  would  appreciate  your  written 
response  to  the  following  question:  During 
the  1980  Presidential  Campaign  were  you 
aware  of,  or  did  you  believe  that,  a  source 
(or  sources)  inside  the  White  House  and/or 
the  Carter  Campaign  was  providing  non- 
public Information  to  the  Reagan  Cam- 
paign? 

A  letter  to  me  responding  to  these  ques- 
tions by  one  week  before  your  confirmation 
hearing  would  be  most  appreciated.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

CARLl^vm. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  23,  198S. 
Hon.  Carl  Leviii. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  In  response  to  the 
questions  set  forth  in  your  21  Deceml>er 
1984  letter,  I  do  not  rememl)er  seeing, 
during  the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  the 
dcKuments  described  in  your  letter. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign  I  did  not  believe 
or  have  any  knowledge  that  copies  of  non- 
public documenU  that  had  been  improperly 
obtained  from  the  White  House  or  the 
Carter  campaign  were  physically  available 
to  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign; nor  was  I  aware  of  nor  did  I  believe 
that  a  source  (or  sources)  inside  the  White 
House  and/or  the  Carter  campaign  was  im- 
properly providing  non-public  Information 
to  the  Reagan  campaign. 
Sincerely, 

EswtR  Mkbse  III, 
Counsellor  to  the  President 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlon.lt  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 


A  NATIONAL  TAX  AMNESTY 
PLAN 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984 
was  an  appalling  $175  billion.  The 
latest  estimate  for  the  fiscal  1985  defi- 
cit prepared  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  even 
worse— $205  billion.  This  ongoing 
budget  crisis,  however,  seems  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  it.  Budget  deficits  are  not 
under  control,  in  spite  of  the  major  ef- 
forts to  cut  spending  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  in  spite  of  the  passage  of 
two  major  tax  increase  bills  in  the  last 
3  years. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  our 
budget  crisis.  One  very  important 
reason  that  has  not  received  anywhere 
near  the  attention  it  deserves  has  to 
do  with  tax  compliance  levels. 

In  1981.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  comprehensive  data  is  available. 
Federal  tax  collections  were  more 
than  $81  billion— yes.  I  said  $81  bil- 
lion—below what  they  would  have 
been  if  every  taxpayer  had  paid  his  or 
her  legal  tax  obligations.  Individual 
taxpayers  failed  to  report  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  almost  $250  bil- 
lion in  income  that  year. 

Unfortunately.  1981  is  not  an  unusu- 
al year.  The  tax  gap  was  more  than 
$28  billion  in  1973.  or  approximately 
double  the  Federal  budget  deficit  of 
$14  billion  that  year,  and  it  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  then.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  is  estimating  a  tax 
gap  of  between— this  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable—$89  and  $92  bilUon  for  1985. 
and  believes  that  level  could  rise  to  be- 
tween $386  and  $473  billion  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
our  national  tax  collection  system. 
The  tax  gap  is  growing  not  just  be- 
cause the  economy  is  growing,  but  also 
because  taxpayers  are  increasingly  not 
paying  the  taxes  they  owe.  A  recent 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  illus- 
trates the  point.  It  states  that,  "the 
IRS  says.  19  percent  of  those  surveyed 
admit  to  cheating  on  their  taxes,  and 
that  probably  is  an  imderestimate  of 
the  actual  nimiber  who  do." 

Our  tax  collection  system  in  the  past 
was  able  to  rely  on  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  tax  laws,  but  that  volun- 
tary compliance  Is  breaking  down.  For 
example,  in  1973,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  dividends  were  reported;  by 
1981,  that  percentage  fell  to  approxi- 
mately 83  percent.  In  1973,  over  75 
percent  of  all  capital  gains  were  re- 
ported; by  1981,  that  percentage  had 
falldh  below  60  percent.  According  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  there  is 
currently  about  80  percent  compliance 
overall  among  individuals  and  about 
90  percent  compliance  for  corpora- 
tions. 
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The  Service  believes  that  the  compli- 
ance rate  for  individuals  is  falling  by 
about  0.2  percent  per  year.  That  may 
not  seem  like  a  large  number,  but  over 
time,  and  given  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  it  represents  a  real  problem. 

This  tax  cheating.  Mr.  President, 
has  a  dramatic  impact  on  our  budget 
crisis.  In  1981.  for  example,  the  Feder- 
al deficit  was  $57.9  billion.  Including 
off-budget  borrowing  programs,  the 
total  deficit  was  approximately  $78.9 
billion,  still  smaller  than  the  tax  gap 
that  year  of  over  $81  billion.  What 
this  means  is  that  if  everyone  had  paid 
the  taxes  they  owed  that  year— Mr. 
President,  a  year  when  you  and  I  sat 
in  the  Senate  as  new  Members,  in 
1981— if  everyone  had  paid  their  taxes 
that  year,  there  would  have  been  no 
deficit.  In  1976,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
effect  was  even  more  dramatic:  100 
percent  compliance  that  year  would 
have  resulted  in  a  Federal  budget  sur- 
plus, instead  of  a  deficit,  and  would 
have  permitted  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  national  debt. 

The  tax  gap  raises  two  kinds  of 
issues.  First,  there  are  questions  in- 
volving improving  compliance  rates 
over  time.  Congress,  in  the  last  two 
tax  bills,  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  improve  compliance.  Tax  legislation 
to  be  considered  this  year.  I  am  sure, 
will  take  additional  steps  to  improve 
compliance,  and  increase  the  fairness 
of  Federal  tax  laws. 

Second,  there  are  questions  involv- 
ing how  to  recover  some  of  the  missing 
tax  revenues  from  prior  years.  The 
States,  which  have  had  compliance 
problems  similar  to  those  experienced 
at  the  national  level,  have  undertaken 
a  number  of  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  most  innova- 
tive of  these  is  tax  amnesty. 

Eight  States— Illinois,  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona. Idaho.  Massachusetv.o.  Missouri. 
North  Dakota,  and  Texas— have  tried 
tax  amnesty  periods.  Illinois  and  Mas- 
sachusetts had  legislative  amnesty 
programs:  the  other  State  programs 
were  set  up  by  their  revenue  depart- 
ments or  Governors. 

Amnesty  is  a  simple  concept.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  fully  pay  their  overdue 
tax  liability  without  being  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution.  Amnesty  pro- 
grams have  also  involved  reductions, 
or  elimination,  of  civil  and  interest 
penalties  in  order  to  create  an  incen- 
tive for  taxpayers  to  make  use  of  the 
amnesty  period. 

While  the  State  amnesty  programs 
differed  in  scope,  extent,  and  many 
other  particulars,  they  did  have  one 
thing  in  common:  They  were  success- 
ful. They  all  resulted  in  taxpayers 
coming  forward  to  pay  overdue  taxes 
who  would  probably  have  not  other- 
wise done  so.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  collected  over  $72 
million.  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
collections  exceeded  $150  million. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  the  Senate 
a  bit  more  about  the  Illinois  experi- 
ence. The  Illinois  tax  amnesty  bill  was 
introduced  by  my  warm  personal 
friend,  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Senate,  Phil  Rock.  At  the  time  it  was 
introduced,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue  opposed  it  and  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Revenue  said  it  could 
not  bring  in  any  significant  amount  of 
revenue.  The  sponsor  hinaself,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  subject 
matter,  said  he  optimistically  hoped  it 
might  bring  in  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  bill  has  exceeded 
all  expectations  by  every  person  who 
prognosticated  upon  its  success.  As  of 
the  latest  information,  it  had  brought 
in  over  $150  million,  and  when  all  ne- 
gotiations with  delinquent  taxpayers 
are  completed  and  all  papers  have  ulti- 
mately been  completed,  the  tax  am- 
nesty program  in  Illinois  will  likely 
bring  in  more  than  $200  million,  more 
than  10  times  what  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  which  originally 
opposed  it,  said  it  would. 

The  State  programs  were  not  give- 
aways, Mr.  President.  They  did  not 
reward  tax  cheaters.  The  State  pro- 
grams increased  compliance  efforts 
and  increased  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance after  the  amnesty  period.  The 
State  programs  resulted  in  placing  ad- 
ditional taxpayers  on  the  rolls,  and  in 
additional  tax  collections  that  the 
States  would  probably  not  otherwise 
have  received. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  a  national 
tax  amnesty  program  could  be  effec- 
tive and  ought  to  be  tried.  I  intro- 
duced, on  January  21  of  this  year,  S. 
203,  the  Federal  Tax  Delinquency  Am- 
nesty Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  establishes  a  6-month  am- 
nesty period,  to  begin  on  July  1.  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practical.  The  am- 
nesty would  cover  all  tax  years 
through  1983  still  eligible  for  collec- 
tion efforts  by  the  IRS— which  can  go 
back  7  years. 

All  taxpayers  would  be  eligible  for 
the  amnesty,  with  the  following  limit- 
ed exceptions:  first,  those  involved 
with  the  IRS  in  administrative  or  judi- 
cial proceedings— in  other  words,  al- 
ready under  investigation- before  the 
amnesty  iieriod  begins;  second,  those 
under  criminal  investigation  where  the 
IRS  has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  Department  before  the  amnes- 
ty period  begins:  and  third,  those  who 
make  false  or  fraudulent  representa- 
tions in  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amnesty. 

The  amnesty  Itself  would  be  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  would  include 
amnesty  from  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties and  from  50  percent  of  any  inter- 
est penalty  owed.  However,  the  amnes- 
ty would  apply  only  to  legal-source 
income.  Taxes  due  on  income  resulting 
from  criminal  activity  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  amnesty. 


All  Federal  taxes  would  be  covered 
by  the  amnesty,  not  just  the  Federal 
income  tax— also  Social  Security  taxes 
and  all  of  the  excise  taxes  that  are 
part  of  the  great  fabric  of  our  Federal 
tax  system. 

The  amnesty  provisions  are  generous 
and  provide  a  substantial  incentive  for 
taxpayers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
amnesty  period.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  rely  just  on  carrots,  it  also  con- 
tains a  couple  of  substantial  sticks. 

First,  it  increases  all  tax-related  civil 
and  criminal  penalties,  including 
money  fines  and  jail  terms,  by  50  per- 
cent. The  tougher  penalties  will  apply 
to  any  tax  year  after  1984,  and.  after 
the  amnesty  period,  to  any  open  tax 
year.  Of  course,  the  increased  penal- 
ties will  not  apply  to  cases  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  where  a  judg- 
ment was  entered  before  that  date. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  add  3.000  ad- 
ditional revenue  agents  to  the  IRS.  an 
increase  of  about  20  percent  in  the 
agent  force.  This  is  an  extremely  cost- 
effective  provision,  because  each  addi- 
tional agent  brings  in  approximately 
12  V^  times  his  salary  in  additional  tax 
revenue,  depending  on  where  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  concentrated. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  funds 
the  Treasury  will  need  to  administer 
and  publicize  the  amnesty  program. 
The  State  experience  demonstrates 
that  wide  publicity  can  significantly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  an  am- 
nesty program. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  am- 
nesty, by  itself,  will  not  solve  the  fun- 
damental problems  that  have  led  to 
decreasing  levels  of  volimtary  compli- 
ance with  the  tax  laws.  I  know  that  it 
is  equally  true  that  tougher  penalties 
and  additional  IRS  agents  are  not 
enough  to  totally  arrest  the  growth  of 
the  tax  gap. 

A  comprehensive  reexamination  of 
our  tax  law,  designed  to  restore  the 
fairness  that  many  taxpayers  believe 
has  been  lost,  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  kind  of  voluntary  compliance  that 
the  United  States  has  been  used  to 
and  to  which  our  country  is  entitled. 

What  amnesty  will  do  is  collect  sub- 
stantial tax  revenues  from  past  years 
that  would  not  be  otherwise  collected. 
Increasingly,  the  public  is  convinced 
that  the  Tax  Code  is  unfair  and  that 
many  taxpayers  get  away  with  cheat- 
ing. Amnesty  can  help  reverse  that 
perception  by  collecting  at  least  part 
of  those  tax  obligations.  It  will  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  good  manager,  and  willing  to  take 
substantial  steps  to  obtain  the  taxes 
that  are  legally  required  to  be  paid. 

Amnesty  will  benefit  the  honest  tax- 
payer, because  it  will  bring  in  addition- 
al revenue  that  could  help  lessen  the 
need  for  further  tax  increases. 

Efforts  to  restore  fairness,  simplici- 
ty, and  equity  to  our  tax  laws  are  nec- 


essarily future  oriented.  Amnesty,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  oriented  toward 
past  actions,  or  in  this  case,  past  tax 
delinquencies. 

By  bringing  forward  new  taxpayers 
and  those  who  did  not  fully  pay  their 
past  taxes,  however,  the  amnesty  will 
have  much  more  than  a  one-time 
impact.  Having  additional  taxpayers 
on  the  rolls  is  a  permanent  benefit, 
and  the  amnesty  will  also  help  the 
IRS  to  focus  its  future  enforcement 
efforts  on  the  areas  that  are  the  most 
promising. 

Now  some  may  say  that  amnesty  is 
unfair,  and  that  it  rewards  tax  delin- 
quents. While  I  understand  that  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  find  it  persuasive.  Am- 
nesty is  clearly  more  fair  than  not  col- 
lecting the  unpaid  taxes  at  all,  which 
is  otherwise  what  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  the  result.  Amnesty,  far  from 
rewarding  tax  delinquents,  actually 
collects  the  taxes  due.  together  with  at 
least  some  interest.  Again,  given  the 
alternatives,  it  is  hard  to 'conceive  of 
that  as  a  reward. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Con- 
gress will  be  spending  a  lot  of  time 
considering  tax  issues.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  role  that  tax 
amnesty  legislation  can  play  in  any 
comprehensive  tax  bill.  Tax  amnesty 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  work  in 
the  States.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful at  the  national  level.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  I 
have  discussed  this  bill  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon,  Sena- 
tor Packwood.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  he 
has  given  me  his  assurance  that  the 
bill  will  be  the  subject  of  early  hear- 
ings in  his  committee. 

I  have  requested  a  meeting  with 
President  Reagan  to  discuss  my  am- 
nesty proposal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  it  carefully,  and  to  join  with 
me  in  an  effort  to  see  that  it  is  quickly 
enacted  into  law.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  S.  203  and  a  sum- 
mary of  its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    summary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax 
Delinquency  Amnesty  Act  of  1985". 

SET.  2.  WAIVER  OF  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENAL- 
TIES AND  50  PERCENT  OF  INTEREST 
PENALTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any  un- 
derpayment of  Federal  tax  for  any  taxable 
period,  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  criminal  or  civil  penalty  (or  addition  to 
tax)  or  50  percent  of  any  Interest  penalty 
provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  such  underpayment  If— 
( 1 )  during  the  amnesty  period— 
(A)  the  Uxpayer  files  a  written  statement 
with  the  Secretary  which  sets  forth— 


(i)  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer  identi- 
fication number  of  the  taxpayer. 

(il)  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(iii)  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
correct  amount  of  the  underpaj^nent  for 
the  taxable  period,  and 

(B)  the  taxpayer  agrees  to  a  waiver  of  any 
restriction  on  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  such  underpayment. 

(2)  when  filing  the  statement  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  the  taxpayer  pays  the 
amount  of  the  underpayment  shown  on 
such  statement,  and 

(3)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  taxpayer  is  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  which  equals  50 
percent  of  the  interest  payable  with  respect 
to  the  underpayment  (and  the  amount  of 
any  tax  delinquent  amount  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer),  the  taxpayer  pays  the  full 
amount  of  such  interest  (and  such  tax  delin- 
quent amount). 

(b)  iHSTALLMDfT  PaYMEHT  OF  TAX  PERMIT- 

TED  IN  Certain  Cases.— The  requlremenU  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sutwection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  met  if — 

(1)  the  taxpayer  in  the  statement  filed 
under  subsection  (aHl)  requests  the  privi- 
lege of  making  Installment  payments  under 
this  subsection,  and 

(2)  the  taxpayer  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  (in  in- 
stallments) of  the  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  within  30  days  after  contacted  by 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  entering  into 
such  an  agreement  (or  in  any  case  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  permitting 
the  payment  In  installments  of  such 
amounts  is  not  appropriate,  the  taxpayer 
pays  the  entire  amount  of  such  amounts 
within  30  days  after  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  determination). 

(c)  Amount  of  UNDERPAYmarr  Disputed.— 
If  the  amount  under  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  disputed  by  the  taxpayer,  such 
amount  must  be  paid  within  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a).  If  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  as  a  result  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute  through  normal  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  procedures,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refund  the  amount  plus  interest 
at  the  6-month  Treasury  bill  rate  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  the  dispute  is  resolved. 

(d)  Amnesty  Not  To  Apply  in  Certain 
Cases.— 

(1)  Where  taxpayer  contacted  before 
STATEMENT  FILED.— Subsection  (R)  Shall  not 
apply  to  any  underpayment  of  Federal  tax 
for  any  Uxable  period  to  the  extent  that 
before  the  sUtement  is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (aKD— 

(A)  such  underpayment  was  assessed. 

(B)  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to 
such  underpayment  was  mailed  under  sec- 
tion 6212  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or 

(C)  the  taxpayer  was  Informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  Secretary  has  questions 
about  the  taxpayers  tax  liability  for  the 
taxable  period. 

(2)  Where  fraud  in  seeking  amnesty  or 
where  criminal  investigation  pending.- 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax- 
payer if — 

(A)  any  represenUtion  made  by  such  tax- 
payer under  this  section  is  false  or  fraudu- 
lent in  any  material  respect,  or 

(B)  a  Justice  Department  referral  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  7602(cK2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  such  taxpayer  as  of  the  time 


the  statement  is  filed  under  subsection 
(a)<l). 

(3)  Illegal  source  income.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  underpayment  of 
Federal  tax  with  respect  to  income  resulting 
from  a  criminal  offense  under  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  Amnesty  period.— The  term  "amnesty 
period"  means  the  6-month  period  which 
begins  on  July  1.  1985.  or  on  the  first  July  1 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Federal  tax.— The  term  "F'ederal  tax" 
means  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(3)  Taxable  period.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "taxable 
period"  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
taxable  year,  or 

(11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  tax,  the  period 
in  respect  of  which  such  tax  is  imposed. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  taxes  with  no  tax- 
able  period.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  in  re- 
spect of  which  there  is  no  taxable  period, 
any  reference  in  this  section  to  a  taxable 
period  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  the 
taxable  event. 

(4)  Addition  to  tax  includes  additiomal 
AMOUNT.— The  term  "addition  to  tax"  in- 
cludes any  additional  amount. 

(5)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(6)  Form  of  statement.— Any  statement 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  filed  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(7)  Notice  to  related  persons  treated  as 
notice  to  the  taxpayer.— 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (dXlHC).  any  notice  to  a  related  person 
with  respect  to  a  matter  which  may  materi- 
ally affect  the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  be  treated  as 
notice  to  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
taxable  period. 

(B)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of  sul>- 
paragraph  (A),  the  term  "related  person" 
means— 

(i)  any  person  who  during  the  taxable 
period  bore  a  relationship  to  the  taxpayer 
described  in  section  267(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(11)  any  partnership  in  which  the  taxpayer 
was  a  partner  during  the  taxable  period,  or 

(ill)  any  S  corporation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1361  of  such  Code)  in  which  the  tax- 
payer was  a  shareholder  during  the  taxable 
period. 

(f)  Periods  for  Which  Amnesty  Avail- 
ABLE.— The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  underpayments  of  Federal  tax 
for  taxable  periods  ending  before  January  1. 
1984  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  tax  for  which  there 
Is  no  taxable  period,  taxable  events  before 
January  1.  1984). 

(g)  Additional  Authorizations.- 

(1)  Amnesty  program.- TTiere  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram, using  special  efforts  to  publicize  such 
program  Including  direct-mail  contacts  and 
radio,  television,  and  print-media  advertis- 
ing. 

(2)  Additional  IRS  agents— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  employ  3.000  additional  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents. 
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SEC'.  3.  CRIMINAL  AND  IIVII.  TAX  PENALTIES  IN- 
CREASED BY  SO  PERCENT. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
6651(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or 
to  pay  tax)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  'O.S  percent"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'O.TS  percent". 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  strilcing  out  "1  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1.5  percent". 

(A)  Section  6657  (relating  to  bad  checks). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6706  (relat- 
ing to  original  issue  discount  information  re- 
quirements). 

(C)  Paragraph  (2MB)<i)  of  section  6707(a) 
(relating  to  failure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(3)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "7.5  percent". 

(A)  The  heading  and  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 72(q)  (relating  to  5-percent  penalty  for 
premature  distributions  from  annuity  con- 
tracts). 

(B)  Paragraph  (5«A)(i)  of  section  6013(b) 
(relating  to  Joint  return  after  filing  separate 
return). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6038(c)  (relat- 
ing to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6651  (re- 
lating to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay  tax). 

(E)  Subsection  (a>(3)(A)<ii)  and  (g)(3)(B) 
of  section  6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
certain  information  returns,  registration 
statements,  etc.). 

(F)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6653(a)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  pay  tax). 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6656  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  make  deposit  of  taxes  or 
overstatement  of  deposits). 

(H)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6677  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  information  returns 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  trusts). 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6689  (relating 
to  failure  to  file  notice  of  redetermination 
of  foreign  tax ). 

(4)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "10  p)er- 
cent"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (m)(5MB)  and  (o)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 72  (relating  to  annuities:  certain  pro- 
ceeds of  endowment  and  life  insurance  con- 
tracts). 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(f)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  tax  on  certain  amounts  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  before  age  59 '/i). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6038(c)  (relat- 
ing to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 

(D)  Paragraph  (3)(AKi)  of  section  6652(a) 
(relating  to  returns  relating  to  information 
at  source,  payments  of  dividends,  etc..  and 
certain  transfers  of  st(x;k). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6661  (relating 
to  substantial  understatement  of  liability). 

(P)  Section  6683  (relating  to  failure  of  for- 
eign corporation  to  file  return  of  personal 
holding  company  tax). 

(5)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation overstatements  for  purposes  of  the 
income  tax ). 

(B)  Sut>section  (b)  of  section  6660  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation understatement  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  or  gift  taxes). 


(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6700  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  promoting  abusive  tax 
shelters,  etc.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "20 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30 
percent". 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  eacn  amended  by  striking  out  "20  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "30  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation overstatements  for  purposes  of  the 
income  tax). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6660  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation understatement  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  or  gift  taxes). 

(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "25  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "37.5  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6038B  (relat- 
ing to  notice  of  certain  transfers  to  foreign 
persons). 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
6651(a)  (relating  to  failure  to  file  tax  return 
or  to  pay  tax ). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  66Se(b)  (re- 
lating to  overstated  deposit  claims). 

(9)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6659  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  addition  to  tax  In  the  case 
of  valuation  overstatements  for  purposes  of 
the  income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"30  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"45  percent". 

(10)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "45  percent". 

(A)  Sul)section  (b)  of  section  6659  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation overstatements  for  purpose  of  the 
income  tax). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6660  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of  valu- 
ation understatement  for  purposes  of  the 
estate  or  gift  taxes). 

(11)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "50  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "75  percent". 

(A)  Paragraph  (5>(AMii)  of  section  6013(b) 
(relating  to  Joint  return  after  filing  separate 
return). 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6332(c)  (relat- 
ing to  enforcement  of  levy). 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6652  (relating 
to  failure  to  report  tips). 

(D)  Subsection  (a>(2).  (bKl).  (bM2>.  and 
(e>  of  section  6653  (relating  to  failure  to  pay 
Ux). 

(12)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6697  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  assessable  penalties  with 
respect  to  liability  for  tax  of  qualified  in- 
vestment entities)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  75-I*EitcEirT  Limitation.— The  penalty 
payable  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  determination  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  860(a)  for  such  taxable  year.". 

(13)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  6651  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or 
to  pay  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "100 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "150 
percent". 

(14)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "150  percent 
of"  after  "equal  to"  each  place  it  appears. 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6672  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  collect  and  pay  over  tax,  or 
attempt  to  evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  6684  (relating  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  liability  for  tax 
under  chapter  42). 


(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6697  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties  with  respect  to  liabil 
ity  for  tax  of  qualified  investment  entities) 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  6699  (relating  to  as- 
sessable penalties  relating  to  tax  credit  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans). 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6621(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Interest  on  substan- 
tia] underpayments  attributable  to  tax  mo- 
tivated transactions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "120  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "180  percent". 

(16)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6675  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  excessive  claims  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  certian  fuels)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Two  times"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Three  times '. 

(17)  Subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of  section  6652 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file  cer- 
tain Information  returns,  registration  state- 
ments, etc.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.50". 

(18)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$5"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7.50". 

(A)  Section  6657  (relating  to  bad  checks). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6687  (relating 
to  failure  to  supply  identifying  numbers). 

(C)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  6687  (relating 
to  failure  to  supply  Information  with  re- 
spect to  place  of  residence). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6695(e)  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  file  correct  information 
return). 

(19)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '$10" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$15". 

(A)  Subsections  (d).  (i).  and  (J)  of  section 
6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  infor- 
mation returns,  registration  statements, 
etc.). 

(B>  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6675  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  claims  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  certain  fuels). 

(20)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$25" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$37.50". 

(A)  Subsections  (f).  (gK2).  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file  certain 
information  returns,  registration  state- 
ments, etc.). 

(B)  Subsection  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
6695  (relating  to  other  assessable  penalties 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  income 
tax  returns  for  other  persons). 

(21)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$50" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$75". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
6652(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source,  payments  of  dividends, 
etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(B)  Section  6674  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  failure  to  furnish  statement  to 
employee). 

(C)  Subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers). 

(D)  Subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
6678  (relating  to  failure  to  furnish  certain 
statements). 

(E)  Section  6690  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  failure  to  furnish  statement  to 
plan  participant). 

(F)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6693  (relating 
to  failure  to  provide  reports  on  individual 
retirement  accounts  or  annuities). 

(G)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6695  (relat- 
ing to  other  assessable  penalties  with  re- 


spect to  the  preparation  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns for  other  persons). 

(H)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  6698  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  file  partnership  return). 

(I)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  6704  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  keep  records  necessary  to 
meet  reporting  requirements  under  section 
6047(e)). 

(J)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6706  (relating 
to  original  issue  discount  information  re- 
quirements). 

(K)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6707(b)  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  furnish  tax  shelter  iden- 
tification number). 

(L)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708  (relating 
to  failure  to  maintain  lists  of  investors  in 
potentially  abusive  tax  shelters). 

(22)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$100" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150". 

(A)  Subsection  (as)  of  section  6651  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay 
tax. 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)(A)(iii)  of  section 
6652(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source,  payments  of  dividends, 
etc..  and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(C)  Section  6686  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
returns  or  supply  information  by  DISC  or 
FSC). 

(D)  Section  6688  (relating  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  information  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  under  section  7654). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6694  (relating 
10  understatement  of  taxpayer's  liability  by 
income  tax  return  preparer). 

(P)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6695(e)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  correct  information 
return). 

(G)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6707(b)  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  furnish  tax  shelter  iden- 
tification number). 

(23)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6708  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  section  612(d)(1)  of  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  penal- 
ties with  respect  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$200"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300". 

(24)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$500" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof '  $750 ". 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6602  (relat- 
ing to  false  information  with  respect  to 
withholding). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6694  (relat- 
ing to  understatement  of  taxpayer's  liability 
by  income  tax  return  preparer). 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6695  (relating 
to  other  assessable  penalties  with  respect  to 
the  preparation  of  income  tax  returns  for 
other  persons). 

(D)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  6702  (relat- 
ing to  frivolous  income  tax  return). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6705  (relating 
to  failure  by  broker  to  provide  notice  to 
payors). 

(F)  Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  6707(a) 
(relating  to  failure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(25)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $1,500  ". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
6038(b)  (relating  to  dollar  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  furnish  information). 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
6038A(d)  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to 
furnish  information). 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  and  (e)(2)  of  section 
6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  infor- 
mation returns,  registration  statements, 
etc.). 


(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6679  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  information  returns 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  trusts). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6679  (relating 
to  failure  to  file  returns,  etc.  with  respect  to 
foreign  corporations  or  foreign  partner- 
ships). 

(F)  Section  6685  (relating  to  assessable 
penalties  with  respect  to  private  foundation 
annual  returns). 

(0)  Section  6686  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
returns  or  supply  information  by  DISC  or 
FSC). 

(H)  Section  6692  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
actuarial  re(K>rt). 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6700  (relating 
to  promoting  abusive  tax  shelters,  etc.). 

(J)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  6701  (relat- 
ing to  penalties  for  aiding  and  abetting  un- 
derstatement of  tax  liability). 

(K)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708,  as 
added  by  section  612(d)(1)  of  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  (relating  to  penalties  with 
respect  to  mortgage  credit  certificates). 

(26)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6708  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  section  612(d)(1)  of  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  (relating  to  penal- 
ties with  respect  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2.0O0" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$3,000". 

(27)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,500  ". 

(A)  Subsections  (d),  (eKl).  and  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file  certain 
information  returns,  registration  state- 
ments, etc.). 

(B)  Section  6673  (relating  to  damages  as- 
sessable for  instituting  proceedings  before 
the  tax  court  primarily  for  delay,  etc.). 

(28)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$15,000 ". 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  6038(c) 
(relating  to  penalty  of  reducing  foreign  tax 
credit). 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6652  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  certain  information  re- 
turns, registration  statements,  etc.). 

(C)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  6701  (re- 
lating to  penalties  for  aiding  and  abetting 
understatement  of  tax  liability). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6707  (relating 
to  failure  to  register  tax  shelter). 

(E)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6708.  as 
added  by  section  612(dKl)  of  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  (relating  to  penalties  with 
respect  to  mortgage  credit  certificates). 

(29)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6652  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  in- 
formation returns,  registration  statements, 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,600". 

(30)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6695  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  other  assessable  penalties 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  income 
tax  returns  for  other  persons)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

(31)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6038A(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to 
furnish  Information)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$24,000 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$36,000". 

(32)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$25,000  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$37,500  ". 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6652(g)  (re- 
lating to  returns,  etc.,  required  under  sec- 
tion 6039C). 


(B)  Section  6686  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
returns  or  supply  information  by  DISC  or 
FSC). 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6695  (relat- 
ing to  other  assessable  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  income  tax  re- 
turns for  other  persons). 

(33)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$75,000". 

(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3KB)  of  section 
6652(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  infor- 
mation at  source,  payments  of  dividends, 
etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of  stock). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6676  (relating 
to  failure  to  supply  identifying  numbers). 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6678  (relating 
to  failure  to  furnish  certain  statements). 

(D)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  6704  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  keep  records  necessary  to 
meet  reporting  requirements  under  section 
6047(e)). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6708  (relating 
to  failure  to  maintain  lists  of  investors  in 
potentially  abusive  tax  shelters). 

(b)  Criminal  Penalties.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  9012(e)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  kickbacks  and  illegal 
payments)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "125 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"187.5 
percent". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7212  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  attempts  to  interfere  with 
administration  of  Internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$500"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""$750'".  and  by  striking 
out  ""double"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""triple". 

(3)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,500  ". 

(A)  Section  7204  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  failure  to  make  statement  to 
employees). 

(B)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  7205 
(relating  to  fraudulent  withholding  exemp- 
tion certificate  or  failure  to  supply  informa- 
tion). 

(C)  Section  7209  (relating  to  unauthorized 
use  or  sale  of  stamps). 

(D)  Section  7210  (relating  to  failure  to 
obey  summons). 

(E)  Section  7211  (relating  to  false  state- 
ments to  purchasers  or  lessees  relating  to 
tax). 

(P)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7213  (relating 
to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  information). 

(O)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  7216  (relat- 
ing to  disclosure  or  use  of  information  by 
preparers  of  returns). 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  attempts  to  interfere  with 
administration  of  internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4,500". 

(5)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,500". 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  (relating 
to  attempts  to  Interfere  with  administration 
of  internal  revenue  laws). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7213  (relating 
to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  information). 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7214  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7215  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  with  respect  to  collected 
taxes). 
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(E)  Section  7231  (relating  to  failure  to 
obtain  license  for  collection  of  foreign 
items). 

(F)  Section  7232  (relating  to  failure  to  reg- 
ister or  false  statement  by  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  gasoline  or  lubricating  oil). 

(G)  Subsections  (a)(2).  (bM3).  (f)(3).  and 
(g)(2)  of  section  9012  (relating  to  criminal 
penalties). 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ■tlO.OOO" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   $15,000  ■. 

(A)  Section  7202  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  collect  or  pay  over  tax). 

(B)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements,  or  other  documents). 

(C)  Section  7208  (relating  to  offenses  re- 
lating to  stamps). 

(D)  Sutjsection  (a)  of  section  7214  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States). 

(E)  Section  7240  (relating  to  officials  in- 
vesting or  speculating  in  sugar). 

(F)  Section  7241  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  furnish  certain  information  regarding 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil). 

(G)  Subsection  (c)<3).  (d)<2).  and  (e)(2)  of 
section  9012  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(H)  Subsections  (bX2).  (c)(2),  and  (dK2)  of 
section  9042  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  strilcing  out  ••$25,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $37.500-. 

(A)  Section  7203  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  file  return,  supply  information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(B)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  9042  (relat- 
ing to  criminal  penalties). 

(8)  Section  7207  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or  other 
documents)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•$50,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$75,000". 

(9)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  •'$100,000" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••$150,000-. 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7203  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  file  return,  supply  information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(C)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 

(10)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  •$500,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$750,000". 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 

(11)  Section  7209  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
unauthorized  use  or  sale  of  stamps)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "i  months"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "9  months". 

(12)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ^'$1  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof '1.5  years ". 

(A)  Section  7203  (relating  to  willful  faUure 
to  file  return,  supply  information,  or  pay 
tax). 

(B)  Section  7204  (relating  to  fraudulent 
statement  or  faUure  to  make  statement  to 
employees). 

(C)  Section  7205  (relating  to  fraudulent 
withholding  exemption  certificate  or  failure 
to  supply  information). 

(D)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements,  or  other  documents). 

(E)  Section  7210  (relating  to  failure  to 
obey  summons). 


(F)  Section  7211  (relating  to  false  state- 
ments to  purchasers  or  lessees  relating  to 
tax). 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7212  (relat- 
ing to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administra- 
tion of  internal  revenue  laws). 

(H)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7213  (relat- 
ing to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion). 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7215  (relating 
to  offenses  with  respect  to  collected  taxes). 

(J)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7216  (relating 
to  disclosure  or  use  of  information  by  pre- 
parers of  returns). 

(K)  Section  7231  (relating  to  failure  to 
obtain  license  for  collection  of  foreign 
items). 

(L)  Section  7241  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  furnish  certain  information  regarding 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil). 

(M)  Subsections  (a)(2).  (b)(3),  (f)(3).  and 
(gK2)  of  section  9012  (relating  to  criminal 
penalties). 

(13)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '2  years  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "3  years". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7212  (relat 
ing  to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administra- 
tion of  internal  revenue  laws). 

(B)  Section  7240  (relating  to  officials  In- 
vesting or  speculating  in  sugar). 

(14)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "3  years" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "4.5  years^'. 

(A)  Section  7206  (relating  to  fraud  and 
false  statements). 

(B)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  7212  (relating 
to  attempts  to  interfere  with  administration 
of  internal  revenue  laws). 

(15)  The  following  provisioivs  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '5  years" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "7.5  years". 

(A)  Section  7201  (relating  to  attempt  to 
evade  or  defeat  tax). 

(B)  Section  7202  (relating  to  willful  failure 
to  collect  or  pay  over  tax). 

(C)  Section  7208  (relating  to  offenses  re- 
lating to  stamps). 

(D)  Section  7213  (relating  to  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7214  (relating 
to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes). 

(P)  Section  7233  (relating  to  failure  to  reg- 
ister, or  false  statement  by  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  gasoline  or  lubricating  oil). 

(0)  Subsections  (cK3).  (dK2).  and  (eK3)  of 
section  9012  (relating  to  criminal  penalties). 

(H)  Section  0042  (relating  to  criminal  pen- 
alties). 

(C)  OTHXa  PUfALTlXS.— 

(1)  Section  7273  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
penalties  for  offenses  relating  to  special 
taxes)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "double  the 
amount  of"  after  "equal  to"". 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  C(xle 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "double" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "triple". 

(A)  Section  7268  (relating  to  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  in  fraud  of  law  or  to 
evade  tax ), 

(B)  Section  7270  (relating  to  insurance 
policies). 

(C)  Section  7373  (relating  to  penalties  for 
offenses  relating  to  special  taxes). 

(3)  Section  7273  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
penalties  for  offenses  relating  to  special 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"$10"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $15". 

(4)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$S0" 


each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$75 ". 

(A)  Section  7371  (relating  to  penalties  for 
offenses  relating  to  stamps). 

(B)  Section  7272  (relating  to  penalty  for 
failure  to  register). 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7275  of  such 
Ccxle  (relating  to  penalty  for  offenses  relat- 
ing to  certain  airline  tickets  and  advertising) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""$150"'. 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$500"' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$750". 

(A)  Section  7268  (relating  to  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  in  fraud  of  law  or  to 
evade  tax ). 

(B)  Section  7269  (relating  to  failure  to 
produce  records). 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$1,000"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,500"". 

(A)  Section  7261  (relating  to  representa- 
tion that  retailers"  excise  tax  is  excluded 
from  price  of  article). 

(B)  Section  7262  (relating  to  violation  of 
occupational  tax  laws  relating  to  wagering— 
failure  to  pay  special  tax). 

(8)  Section  7262  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
violation  of  occupational  tax  laws  relating 
to  wagering— failure  to  pay  special  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  in- 
seriing in  lieu  thereof  ""$7,500". 

(d)  Excise  Tax  Pxnaltibs.- 

(1)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4701  of 
such  Code  ( relating  to  tax  on  issuer  of  regis- 
tration—required obligation  not  in  regis- 
tered form)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""1 
percent"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1.5 
percent" 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "2H  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "3.75  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aM2)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(C)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(3)  Section  4981  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
excise  tax  based  on  certain  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  taxable  income  not  distribut- 
ed during  the  taxable  year)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  percent'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""4.5  percent". 

(4)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "'7.5  percent". 

(A)  Subsection  (aHl)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Sut»ection  (aKl)  of  section  4943  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  excess  business  holdings). 

(C)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(2)  of  section 
4944  (relating  to  taxes  on  investments 
which  jeopardize  charitable  purpose). 

(O)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4953  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  excess  contributions  to  black 
lung  benefit  trusts). 

(E)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4971  (relating 
to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(F)  Sut)section  (a)  of  section  4975  (relating 
to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4973  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  excess  contribu- 
tions to  individual  retirement  accounts,  cer- 
tain section  403(b)  contracts,  and  certain  in- 
dividual retirement  annuities)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "6  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 


pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "9  per- 
cent". 

(6)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  'lO  per- 
cent' each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent"". 

(A)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(B)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(C)  Subsection  (aKl)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(D)  Sul»section  (bKl)  of  section  4978  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  certain  dispositions  by  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  and  certain  co- 
operatives). 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4942  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  failure  to  distrib- 
ute income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••IS 
percent""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'22.5 
percent". 

(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "25  per- 
cenf  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "37.5  percent ". 

(A)  Sul>section  (aKl)  of  section  4911  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  excess  expenditures  to  in- 
fluence legislation). 

(B)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  investments  which  jeop- 
ardize charitable  purpose). 

(9)  Sut)section  (a)  of  section  4977  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits  provided  by  an  employer)  is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  •30  percent'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •45  p>ercent"". 

(10)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "50  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "75  percent"". 

(A)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Sul)section  (bK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(C)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self-dealing). 

(D)  Subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(E)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  4974  (relating 
to  excise  tax  on  certain  accumulations  in  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or  annuities). 

(11)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""100  per- 
cent" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "200  percenf. 

(A)  Paragraph  (6KA)  of  section  857(b)  (re- 
lating to  method  of  taxation  of  real  estate 
investment  trusts  and  holders  of  shares  or 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4942  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  income). 

(C)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  se^-tion  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(D)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4951  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(E)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4952  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(F)  Sul)section  (b)  of  section  4971  (relating 
to  taxes  on  failure  to  meet  minimum  fund- 
ing standards). 

(G)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4975  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  prohibited  transactions). 

(H)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4976  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  with  respect  to  funded  welfare 
benefit  plans). 

(12)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""200  per- 
cent'" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "300  percent"'. 

(A)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self-dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4943  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  excess  business  holdings). 

(13)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  857(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  method  of  taxation 


of  real  estate  investment  trtists  and  holders 
of  shares  or  certificates  of  beneficial  inter- 
est) is  amended  by  inserting  "2  times  "  after 
"equal  to"". 

(14)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$7,500". 

(A)  Subsection  (dK2)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  investments  which  jeop- 
ardize charitable  purpose). 

(B)  Subsection  (cK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(15)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""$10,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $15,000". 

(A)  Subsection  (cK2)  of  section  4941  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  self -dealing). 

(B)  Subsection  (dK2)  of  section  4944  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  investments  which  jeop- 
ardize charitable  purpose). 

(C)  Subsection  (cK2)  of  section  4945  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(e)  Efttctive  Dates.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  E>ecemt>er  31.  1983  (or.  in  the  case 
of  a  tax  for  which  there  is  no  taxable 
period,  taxable  events  occurring  after  such 
date). 

(2)  Amnesty  pekioo.— At  the  expiration  of 
the  amnesty  period  described  In  section  2.  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  remaining  liable 
for  any  underpayment  of  Federal  tax.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  (or  any  taxable 
event  occurring  during  such  taxable  year) 
for  which  any  period  of  limitation  has  not 
expired. 

(3)  Exception.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  with  respect  to  any  un- 
derpayment of  Federal  tax  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  which  a 
judgment  was  entered  before  such  date. 

Summary  op  Federal  Tax  Delinqijemcty 
Amnesty  Act  op  1985 

(1)  Amnesty  period:  Six-month  pericxl— 
July  1.  1985.  through  December  31.  1985.  or 
the  six-month  peri(Kl  beginning  the  first 
July  1st  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

(2)  Tax  yean  covered:  All  open  tax  years 
ending  by  December  31.  1983.  or  taxable 
events  occurring  before  January  1,  1984. 

(3)  TTie  amneity:  Amnesty  from  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  and  50%  of  the  interest 
penalty  owed. 

Note:  Exception— no  amnesty  for  Illegal 
source  income  (income  resulting  from  a 
criminal  offense  under  federal,  state,  or 
local  law). 

(4)  Eligibility:  Every  tax  delinquent  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  is  eligible  for  the  am- 
nesty, with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Those  currently  involved  in  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  proceedings  with  regard 
to  their  unpaid  tax  liability  before  the  date 
the  amnesty  period  begins: 

(b)  Those  under  criminal  investigation 
where  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment before  the  amnesty  period  begins;  and 

(c)  Those  who  make  false  or  fraudulent 
representations  in  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty. 

(5)  Taxes  covered:  All  federal  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  income  tax,  social  security  tax, 
and  excise  taxes. 

(6)  Increase  in  Tax  Penalties:  All  tax-re- 
lated civil  and  criminal  penalties,  including 


money  fines  and  jail  terms,  are  increased  by 
50%.  The  tougher  penalties  will  apply  to 
any  tax  year  beginning  after  Decemt)er  31, 
1983,  and  to  any  taxable  event  occurring 
after  that  date.  The  tougher  penalties  are 
also  to  apply  to  open  ux  years  before  1984 
after  the  expiration  of  the  amnesty  period. 
The  increased  penalties  will  not  apply  to 
cases  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill  where  a  judgment  was  entered 
before  that  date. 

(7)  Authori2ation  of  funds  for  additional 
IRS  agents:  Authorizes  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  add  3,000  additional  IRS 
agents. 

(8)  i4(fmtntt<raft07L'  Treasury,  or  its  desig- 
nee, is  given  the  authority  to  administer  the 
program  (design  forms,  issue  regulations, 
etc.  .  .  .).  Payment  of  taxes  owed  must  be 
made  during  the  amnesty  period  (except 
that  installment  payments,  as  in  Section 
2(b)  of  H.R.  4885.  would  be  permitted).  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  dispute  l>etween 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayer  as  to  the  amount 
owed,  the  total  amount,  including  the  dis- 
puted amount,  must  be  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  amnesty  period.  If  the  taxpayer  is  enti- 
tled to  a  refund  as  a  result  of  the  resolution 
of  the  dispute,  through  the  normal  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  procedures,  then  the 
Treasury  must  refund  that  amount  plus  in- 
terest at  the  six-month  T-bill  rate  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  the  dispute  is  resolved. 

(9)  Authorizations:  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  request  sufficient  appropiations  to  ad- 
minister and  publicize  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram. Treasury  is  directed  to  make  special 
efforts  to  publicize  the  amnesty  program, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  direct-mail 
contacts,  radio,  TV,  and  print-media  adver- 
tising. Direct-mail  contact  by  the  Treasury 
under  this  provision  will  not  make  a  taxpay- 
er ineligible  to  participate  in  the  amnesty 
program. 


REPEAL  OP  INCLUSION  OP  TAX 
EXEMPT  INTEREST  IN  TAX- 
ATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BE3JEFITS— S.  210 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  coIleag:ues,  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  and  Senator  Long,  as  I 
did  last  year,  in  their  efforts  to  repeal 
the  inclusion  of  tax  exempt  interest 
when  (»lculating  gross  in(x>me  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  of  Social  Security 
benefits. 

I  recall  that  this  was  a  long  and 
heated  debate  last  year  on  the  floor, 
but  we  were  successful  in  passing  an 
amendment,  identical  to  the  one  we 
are  discussing  today,  to  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  As  Senator  D'Amato  has 
already  mentioned,  that  amendment 
was  unfortunately  dropped  in  confer- 
ence, so  once  again  we  are  gearing  up 
to  correct  this  unfair  requirement. 

The  current  law  is  in  need  of  repeal 
for  three  main  reasons.  First,  it  will  in- 
equitably affect  the  middle  class  elder- 
ly only  to  scrounge  a  few  million  dol- 
lars in  revenues  over  a  7-year  period.  I 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  the  elderly 
residents  in  my  State  of  Florida,  on 
fixed  incomes  and  barely  able  to  make 
ends  meet,  having  to  include  this  long- 
time tax  exempt  interest  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  their  gross  income  to  deter- 
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mine  if  their  Social  Security  benefits 
will  be  taxed. 

Second,  this  is  clearly  taxation  on 
tax-exempt  income.  I  Itnow  that 
during  the  debate  last  year  several 
Senators  tried  to  dissuade  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  from  recognizing 
this  fact.  However,  a  close  examina- 
tion of  a  real-life  scenario  puts  the  ar- 
gument into  perspective.  A  Social  Se- 
curity recipient's  benefits  will  be  taxed 
if  his  or  her  income,  plus  half  their 
Social  Security  l)enefits  and  any  tax- 
exempt  interest  come  to  more  than  a 
given  amount.  Those  limits  have  been 
set  at  $25,000  for  singles  and  $32,000 
for  a  married  couple  filing  jointly. 

Senator  D'Amato  gave  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  an  individual  earning 
$25,000  in  income  with  tax-exempt  in- 
terest income  of  $500.  Obviously,  when 
this  interest  is  added,  the  individual  is 
pushed  over  the  threshold  level.  Even 
if  one  insists  that  this  cannot  be  called 
the  taxation  of  tax-free  interest,  the 
result  and  the  effect  is  the  same;  the 
individual  is  required  to  pay  taxes  on 
Social  Security  benefits  that  he  or  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
this  requirement  because  it  infringes 
on  our  municipalities'  ability  to  raise 
adequate  capital  to  meet  their  needs.  I 
am  not  talking  about  money  to  build 
extravagant  facilities,  but  essential 
services— police,  fire  and  school  serv- 
ices. Florida  is  a  growth  State  and  the 
current  law,  if  not  repealed,  could  pos- 
sibly have  a  dramatically  damaging 
effect  on  my  State's  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  growing  population. 

Essentially,  by  adopting  these  provi- 
sions in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  last 
year.  Congress  created  an  incentive  for 
Americans  to  sell  their  tax  exempt 
bonds,  even  at  a  discount,  and  in  the 
future  purchase  higher  yielding  tax- 
able securities.  Not  only  does  this  raise 
the  question  of  impairing  State  and 
local  Iwrrowing  power,  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional, but  forces  me  to  wonder 
why  we  awe  stripping  our  cities  of  their 
ability  to  pay  for  existing  services 
during  the  current  movement  to  trans- 
fer more  and  more  responsibilities 
from  the  Federal  level  to  the  local 
communities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation,  and 
hope  that  they  will  join  us  in  again 
fighting  for  the  justice  of  our  elderly 
residents  and  the  cities  of  our  commu- 
nities. 


REVIEWS  OF  CENTER  FOR  DIS- 
EASE CONTROLS  VIETNAM 
VETERAN/AGENT  ORANGE 

BIRTH  DEFECTS  STUDY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  17,  1984,  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  [CDC]  released  the  re- 
sults of  their  study  on  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' risks  for  fathering  babies  with 
birth  defects.  After  reviewing  those  re- 


sults, I  asked  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  the  science  panel  of  the 
interagency  agent  orange  working 
group,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  on  Health- 
Related  Effects  of  Herbicides  to 
review  the  CDC  study,  provide  their 
views  on  it,  and  make  suggestions  on 
what  additional  birth  defects  research 
might  be  indicated  or  appropriate. 

During  Senate  debate  on  S.  1651  on 
October  4,  1984,  I  included  in  the 
Record  my  letters  to  those  agencies, 
as  well  as  several  responses.  Subse- 
quently, I  received  a  December  3,  1984, 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Ditzler.  the  VA's 
Chief  Medical  Director,  updating  the 
status  of  the  review  of  this  study  by 
the  VA's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health-Related  Effects  of  Herbicides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Ditzler's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Dept.  or  Medicine  and  Sorcery. 

Washington,  DC,  Dec.  S,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  will  update 
you  on  the  Veterans'  Administration's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Health-Related  Effects 
of  Herbicides  review  of  the  birth  defects 
study  published  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  chronology 
of  this  review.  On  August  16,  1984,  one  day 
prior  to  publication,  we  sent  all  Advisory 
Committee  members  an  advanced  copy  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (JAMA)  article  regarding  the  study. 
A  second  letter  was  sent  to  all  members  on 
August  29.  1984.  This  letter  referred  to  the 
JAMA  article  previously  sent,  noted  that 
the  agenda  for  the  September  12,  1984. 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  includ- 
ed a  presentation  on  the  study  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Mullnare.  and  enclosed  your  letter 
of  August  15.  1984  and  a  related  letter  from 
Congressman  Bob  E:dgar. 

Our  letter  requested  review  of  the  JAMA 
article  prior  to  the  upcoming  meeting  and 
urged  those  who  would  be  absent  to  send  in 
comments.  On  September  7.  1984.  an  Inter- 
im response  to  your  August  15.  1984  letter 
was  signed  and  dispatched. 

On  September  12.  1984.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee met.  Dr.  Mullnare  briefed  both  sub- 
committees as  well  as  the  full  committee  on 
the  details  of  the  study  and  the  results. 
Members  made  some  preliminary  remarks, 
but  withheld  Judgment  until  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  full  report. 

On  September  26.  1984.  we  sent  copies  of 
the  full  report  to  all  members,  requesting 
commenu  by  October  29.  1984.  A  follow-up 
Interim  letter  was  sent  to  you  on  October  1. 
1984. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  received  several 
thoughtful  reviews  from  committee  mem- 
bers. To  encourage  further  comments,  we 
sent  reminders  to  committee  members  on 
November  19.  1984. 

During  the  next  two  weeks,  we  hope  to  de- 
velop a  consensus  statement  on  the  study. 
We  shall  then  circulate  it  to  Advisory  Com- 
mittee members. 


Again  we  regret  the  delay  In  our  response 
to  your  concerns  and  assure  you  that  we  will 
provide  the  requested  information  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  Ditzler.  M.D.. 
C^ief  Medical  Director 


DR.  DENNIS  JAHNIGENS  WORK 
IN  GERIATRICS  AT  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CENTER  IN  DENVER. 
CO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  elderly  persons  in  our  socie- 
ty is  growing  steadily  both  in  absolute 
terms  and  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  ramifications  of 
the  increasing  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  just  not  being  analyzed.  Some 
have  suggested  that  if  we  do  not  make 
a  more  concerted  effort  to  understand 
and  address  the  impact  of  the  changes 
in  the  makeup  of  our  population,  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  serious  difficulty 
in  a  relatively  few  years. 

One  institution  that  is  already  well 
embarked  on  studying  and  addressing 
issues  relating  to  aging  is  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  The  veteran  pop- 
ulation, by  virtue  of  the  large  number 
of  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans,  is  aging  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  in  general— the  veteran 
population  is  several  decades  ahead  of 
the  overall  population;  by  1990,  26.6 
percent  of  all  veterans  will  be  age  65 
or  older.  37.1  percent  by  2000.  That's  9 
million  elderly  veterans  in  the  year 
2000— when  veterans  will  constitute 
two-thirds  of  all  male  senior  citizens— 
as  compared  to  about  4  million  now.  In 
view  of  these  demographics,  the  VA 
could  scarcely  afford  to  be  other  than 
at  the  forefront  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  December  1984 
issue  of  Esquire  magazine,  an  article 
was  published— "The  Caretaker,"  by 
David  Gelman— which  discussed  one  of 
the  VA's  many  efforts  in  the  aging 
area,  the  geriatric  clinic  at  the  Denver 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center,  and  the  clinic's  head.  Dr. 
Dennis  Jahnigen.  As  the  article  points 
out,  since  becoming  the  Denver 
VAMC's  chief  of  geriatrics  5  years  ago. 
Dr.  Jahnigen  has  not  only  built  a  geri- 
atrics program  which  is  highly  regard- 
ed nationwide,  but  he  has  also  become 
known  as  a  sensitive  practitioner— in 
the  words  of  the  author,  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  President,  included  in  my  bill,  S. 
6,  introduced  on  January  3,  is  a  new 
VA  pilot  program  designed  to  keep  out 
of  institutional-care  arrangements  the 
type  of  ill  elderly  veterans  that  Dr. 
Jahnigen  treats.  This  program  is  de- 
scribed and  explained  in  detail  in  a 
floor  statement  on  that  bill  I  am 
making  today  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
might  be  made  more  aware  of  the  ex- 


cellent geriatrics  services  being  provid- 
ed by  Dr.  Jahnigen  at  the  Denver  VA 
facility— which  I  believe  fairly  repre- 
sents many  other  programs  and  pro- 
fessionals within  the  VA  health-care 
system— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Esquire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Esquire  Magazine,  December  1984] 

The  Caretaker 

(By  David  Gelman) 

Reuben  James  waited  about  ten  minutes 
before  anyone  spolie  to  him.  He  had  some- 
how become  separated  from  his  wife,  and  I 
saw  him  standing  there,  at  the  teeming 
crossroads  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Hospital  in  Denver.  Col- 
orado, a  gaunt,  intact  figure  in  a  sea  of 
crutches  and  casts  and  wheelchairs,  flashing 
his  dentures  in  a  nervous  grin,  now  and 
then  running  a  hand  through  his  thin,  crew- 
cut  hair. 

Finally,  perhaps  because  he  was  the  only 
stationary  object  in  all  that  tumultuous 
human  traffic,  the  receptionist  noticed  him. 
"Can  I  help  you?"  she  asked.  James  (names 
of  patients  have  been  changed)  ignored  her 
and  she  called  out  again,  louder  this  time, 
"Can  I  help  you,  sir?  Step  over  here, 
please. "  But  he  simply  kept  looking  around, 
and  that  set  everyone  laughing,  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  malicious  way  but  because  there 
was  something  funny  about  his  total  self -ab- 
sorption. 

That's  the  way  it  looked.  Actually,  James 
is  quite  hard  of  hearing.  He  has  trouble 
with  his  eyes  as  well,  and  as  he  searched  the 
crowd  for  the  face  he  still  recognizes  as  his 
wife's  he  may  have  been  feeling  a  touch  of 
panic.  It  took  a  few  minutes  more  for  the  re- 
ceptionist to  get  things  straightened  out 
and  lead  him  to  the  geriatrics  clinic  just 
down  the  hall,  where  his  wife,  a  large,  ex- 
hausted-looking woman  with  some  serious 
medical  problems  of  her  own,  soon  caught 
up  with  him. 

It's  odd  how  we  would,  most  of  us.  like  to 
reach  old  age  and  yet  we  manage  to  avert 
our  eyes  from  it.  Even  in  a  setting  where  in- 
firmity should  be  the  great  equalizer,  the 
old  are  somehow  less  visible,  their  petitions 
less  commanding  than  everyone  else's. 
Robert  Butler,  a  former  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aging,  took  doctors  to  task 
once  for  referring  to  older  patients  as 
"crocks"  and  "gomers."  and  many  doctors 
still  see  them  as  a  drag  on  their  livelier  in- 
terests—supernumeraries in  the  drama  of 
illness  and  recovery. 

Fortunately,  the  elderly  have  a  clinic  of 
their  own  at  Denver's  VA.  Hospital,  a  place 
where  they  can  count  on  being  treated  as  if 
their  lives  still  mattered  enough  to  be 
fussed  over.  That  surprisingly  rare  concern 
is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Dennis  Jahnigen,  the 
lean,  windbumed  Ohioan  who  is  the  hospi- 
tal's hardworking  chief  of  geriatrics. 

At  thirty-seven.  Jahnigen,  who  climbs 
mountains,  cross-country  skis,  and  back- 
packs through  national  parks  on  his  vaca- 
tions, looks  almost  too  robustly  boyish  to  be 
devoting  his  days  to  old  people.  In  fact,  he  is 
one  of  the  relative  handful  of  medical  doc- 
tors of  any  age  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  narrow  span  of  years  after  eighty,  a 
slice  of  the  life  cycle  often  so  fraught  with 
ills  that  most  other  doctors  tend  to  shun  it. 

In  the  five  years  since  he  took  the  assign- 
ment, he  has  built  one  of  the  most  compre- 


hensive and  integrated  geriatrics  programs 
in  the  country.  Small  though  it  is,  it  in- 
cludes a  hospice  unit,  an  evaluation  unit,  a 
patient-family  advocate,  and  a  geriatric  re- 
searcher. It  has  a  home-care  team:  a  visiting 
nurse,  a  dietitian,  and  a  social  worker  who 
go  out  a  couple  of  times  a  month  to  monitor 
a  patient's  functioning,  change  dressings, 
put  each  day's  medicine  dosages  in  marked 
containers— anything  that  might  keep  the 
patient  out  of  a  nursing  home.  When  the 
hospital's  current  construction  program  is 
completed,  the  geriatrics  department  will 
also  have  an  on-site,  sixty-bed  nursing  home 
of  its  own.  And  it  has  plans  for  a  kind  of 
geriatric  day-care  center,  where  outpatients 
can  be  looked  after  while  their  spouses  have 
some  relief. 

DR.  DENNIS  jahnigen  MINISTERS  TO  THE  SOULS. 
AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE  BODIES,  OP  THE  AGING 

But  what  it  has.  especially,  is  the  shrewd, 
resourceful,  unflagging  devotion  of  Dennis 
Jahnigen.  The  V.A.  hospital  system  on  the 
whole,  with  its  burgeoning  constituency  of 
aging  veterans,  is  leagues  ahead  of  other 
hospitals  in  care  of  the  elderly.  Even  so, 
what  Jahnigen  has  done  in  Denver  is 
unique.  When  he  was  first  brought  in  from 
the  hospital's  outpatient  service  to  head  the 
geriatrics  program,  he  found  he  had  no  sec- 
retary, no  office,  no  staff.  It  was  little  more 
than  an  examining  room.  Month  by  month, 
year  by  year,  fighting  the  "system  inertia" 
of  a  large  bureaucracy  and  pushing  always 
for  a  little  more  than  he  had,  he  has 
squeezed  substance  into  the  program.  He 
helped  put  across  the  idea  of  a  three-bed 
"model"  hospice  ward  with  its  own  TV  sets 
and  microwave  oven.  He  got  funding  for  an- 
other doctor  and  the  two-bed  evaluation 
unit,  secured  an  outside  grant  for  a  nurse 
practitioner-researcher,  and  instituted  mul- 
tidisciplinary  team  meetings  to  review  the 
status  of  patients.  "They  had  no  idea  how 
demanding  I  was  going  to  become,"  he  says 
with  pardonable  pride.  "I've  tried  to  push 
Just  hard  enough  not  to  be  obnoxious." 

At  the  adjacent  tJniversity  of  Colorado 
School  of  Medicine,  where  he  is  also  direc- 
tor of  geriatrics  and  an  assistant  professor 
of  medicine,  Jahnigen  has  applied  the  same 
discreet  but  relentless  pressure  to  expand- 
ing his  departmental  teaching  staff  and  win- 
ning student  converts.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
consciousness-raising  effort  he  engages  in 
under  t>oth  hats— he  has  become  a  kind  of 
evangelist  for  his  discipline.  In  the  hospital 
he  never  appears  without  his  geriatrics 
name  tag  prominently  displayed  on  his  lab 
coat.  (  "It  promotes  curiosity. "  he  explains. 
"There  are  still  so  few  people  who  know 
about  It.") 

His  weekly  slide  talks  on  geriatric  prob- 
lems are  generally  packed  with  attentive 
doctors  and  nurses,  brown-bagging  their 
lunches  to  hear  him.  During  one  such  ses- 
sion, on  incontinence  in  the  elderly.  Dr. 
Robert  Brettell,  a  specialist  in  internal  med- 
icine, leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered, 
"Were  all  grateful  for  the  work  Dennis  Is 
doing.  The  rest  of  us  are  stretched  in  too 
many  different  directions  to  focus  on  geriat- 
rics." 

In  truth,  not  many  doctors  choose  to 
focus  on  geriatrics.  As  little  as  ten  years  ago 
almost  none  were  m  the  field.  The  tendency 
was  to  view  advanced  age  as  an  accomplish- 
ment sufficient  to  itself.  Beyond  that,  Jah- 
nigen remembers,  the  attitude  was  much 
like  that  toward  the  dying:  "You'd  close  the 
door."  The  doctor  bias  has  changed  some- 
what since  then,  as  the  number  and  visibili- 
ty of  old  people  have  grown.  (According  to 
Census  Bureau  projections,  the  number  of 


Americans  over  eighty  will  have  doubled,  to 
something  over  five  million,  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.)  But  generally  the  geriatric 
specialty  is  still  seen  as  a  one-way  street, 
with  no  hallelujahs  along  the  way— a  job  for 
caretakers  rather  than  healers. 

Jahnigen  not  only  welcomes  the  role  of 
caretaker,  but  he  also  gives  the  last  years  of 
life  the  sort  of  painstaking  attention  that  a 
pediatrician  addresses  to  the  first  years.  It  is 
the  heart  of  his  conviction  as  a  doctor  that 
it  is  a  worthwhile  goal,  as  much  as  any  dra- 
matic cure  in  a  younger  patient,  to  get  the 
extra  mile  or  two  of  sentient,  more  or  less 
independent  functioning  even  from  a 
ninety-year-old  with  a  constellation  of  ail- 
ments. ""I'm  not  a  PoUyanna  about  it,'"  he 
■ays.  "But  if  you  can  keep  someone  home 
two  more  years,  with  his  family,  his  familiar 
surroundings,  that's  a  success."' 

Catching  up  with  Jahnigen  on  an  average 
morning  is  a  bit  like  hopping  aboard  a 
speeding  express  train.  By  9  am.,  a  respect- 
able starting  time  for  a  conscientious  re- 
porter, he  has  already  been  up  and  about 
for  several  hours,  jogging  seven  or  eight 
miles  with  his  wife,  Juanita  (one  of  the  few 
times  they  get  a  chance  to  talk),  coming  to 
the  office  by  seven  or  so  to  make  quick 
rounds  of  the  intensive-care  patients:  phone 
calls  and  paper  work  till  eight,  clinic  and 
regular  rounds  with  the  house  staff  till  ten. 
and  so  on,  through  team  meetings,  slide 
talks,  nursing-home  visits,  and  more  paper 
work  (he  is  often  busy  applying  for  grants), 
until  7,  sometimes  8  p.m. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  clinic  on  the 
morning  of  Reuben  James"s  visit,  James  had 
already  l>een  examined  by  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner, who  had  also  gotten  a  quick  run- 
down from  Mrs.  James  of  how  the  patient 
has  been  doing  since  his  last  visit.  At  that 
point  Jahnigen  strode  briskly  into  the  room 
and  clapped  James  lightly  on  the  back,  ex- 
claiming, "How  are  ya,  young  fella?""  James 
seemed  to  perk  up  at  once,  but  he  stared  at 
Jahnigen  craftily,  without  answering.  "Did 
Barbara  examine  you?""  Jahnigen  asked, 
raising  his  voice.  "She  didn't  have  time— you 
walked  in!"  James  shot  back.  He  looked 
pleased  with  himself:  he  seemed  to  be  chaff- 
ing the  doctor  a  bit. 

"How's  your  throat,  Mr.  James?"  Jahni- 
gen inquired.  "Are  you  swallowing  any 
better?"  James  tried  a  cautious  swallow. 
"Not  bad,"  he  reported.  "Peeling  pretty 
good."  "They  x-rayed  your  throat,  didn't 
they?"'  A  brief  pause.  "Nope."  "Didn't  they 
take  you  down  for  X  rays?""  No  answer.  Jah- 
nigen tried  another  tack:  "How  long  have 
you  been  married?"  "Too  long,  I"d  say,"  re- 
plied James.  "How  old  are  you?'"  Another 
pause.  "Old  enough  to  know  better.'"  "'How 
old  did  you  say?"  For  the  first  time  James 
seemed  flustered,  his  eyes  searching  the 
room.  "Seventy-six,"  he  ventured.  "'Uh  .  .  . 
eighty-six.  "His  wife  spoke  up  wearily.  "He's 
eighty-seven." 

Jahnigen  knew  that  James  wasn't  just 
being  playful,  he  was  being  evasive.  It  is  a 
typicail  patter  in  senile  dementia— a  patient 
can  conduct  himself  with  perfect  poise  in  all 
the  "overleamed"  amentties  ("How  are  you 
feeling?'"  "Pine  and  dandy.  How"s  your- 
self?"), while  he  may  Xx  thinking,  "Do  I 
know  this  man?  Why  is  he  asking  me  these 
questions?"  Dementia  can  be  caused  by 
heavy  drinking,  by  a  series  of  minor,  some- 
times undetected  strokes,  or  by  Alzheimer's 
disease,  a  degenerative  brain  disorder  of  still 
uncertain  origins  that  accounts  for  about  60 
percent  of  the  cases.  It  is  also  overdlag- 
nosed:  its  most  obvious  symptoms,  confusion 
and  loss  of  memory,  may  be  the  result  of  a 
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temporary  disorientation— when  a  patient  is 
first  hospitalized,  for  instance— or  of  the 
interaction  of  medications,  or  of  depression. 
protMkbly  the  most  under  diagnosed  afflic- 
tion of  aging.  Jahnigen  is  always  cautious 
about  the  diagnosis.  It  is  one  the  two  princi- 
pal reasons  for  admission  to  nursing 
homes— the  other  being  incontinence— and 
it  is  far  too  easy  to  ship  an  elderly  patient 
to  one  at  the  first  sign  of  confusion. 

In  James's  case,  it  was  real  enough.  He 
had  already  forgotten  his  examination  by 
Barbara  Cinnan.  and  his  visit  to  the  X-ray 
room  a  few  days  earlier.  At  home  he  was  ex- 
periencing a  characteristic  day-night  confu- 
sion. He  would  start  rattling  around  the 
kitchen,  looking  for  breakfast,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  that  was  placing  an  added 
strain  on  his  wife,  who  had  had  a  string  of 
heart  attacks.  One  midnight  last  winter  he 
had  sauntered  out  for  a  stroll,  and  before 
police  found  him  about  a  mile  away,  after  a 
frantic  hour  or  so.  his  toes  had  almost 
frozen.  The  immediate  concern  was  that 
Mrs.  James  was  due  to  be  hospitalized  for 
the  removal  of  cataracts  on  lx>th  eyes  and 
would  have  to  leave  him  alone.  Jahnigen 
talked  to  her  about  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  hospital  bed  for  her  husband  while  she 
was  in  for  surgery.  He  wasn't  too  hopeful: 
l>eds  were  scarce. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded— a  t>oarding 
home  for  the  elderly  was  another  possibili- 
ty—the patient  himself  seemed  almost  for- 
gotten. Yet  all  the  while  he  talked  to  Mrs. 
James.  Jahnigen  kept  a  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  massaging  it  gently  back 
and  forth,  a  gesture  that  I  saw  again  and 
again  during  the  week  that  I  followed  him 
on  his  rounds. 

Beneath  the  bantering  style.  Jahnigen 
seems  always  sensitive  to  what  he  descril)es 
as  the  "precarious"  situations  of  advanced 
age.  A  debilitated  elderly  couple  like  the 
Jameses,  for  example,  may  go  along  just 
managing  on  their  own.  until  one  of  them 
gets  sick  or  needs  an  operation,  and  then 
the  whole  "toothpick  structure"  threatens 
to  collapse.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
keeping  things  in  a  kind  of  delicate  balance, 
rather  than  making  heroic  interventions. 
"You're  dealing  with  diseases  that  you  can't 
cure."  says  Jahnigen.  "that  by  their  very 
nature  mean  decline."  About  a  third  of  his 
patients  have  some  degree  of  dementia,  but 
most  have  more  problems  than  that. 
Reuben  James,  besides  his  hearing  and 
vision  difficulties,  is  under  treatment  for  a 
hiatus  hernia,  a  bleeding  ulcer,  sinusitis,  ar- 
thritis, and  coronary  artery  disease.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  list  for  the  geriatrics  depart- 
ment. On  the  day  James  came  in  Jahnigen 
saw  an  eighty-five-year-old  veteran.  Mr. 
Coleman,  who  was  suffering  from  renal  in- 
sufficiency, hypothyroidism.  congestive 
heart  failure,  degenerative  arthritis,  periph- 
eral neuropathy  (a  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
extremities),  and  anemia,  not  to  mention 
the  acute  diarrhea  brought  on  by  one  of  the 
medications  he  was  taking.  With  such  a  pa- 
tient there  are  often  critical  decisions  to  be 
made:  Is  he  responding  well,  or  is  he  in  a 
downward  spiral?  How  aggressively  should 
he  be  treated?  At  what  point  does  aggressive 
medical  care  merely  prolong  an  intolerable 
life,  as  opposed  to  extending  his  capacity  to 
function  acceptably? 

Jahnigen  had  been  angered  that  week  (as 
had  half  the  country,  apparently)  by  some 
remarks  by  Governor  Richard  Lamm  of  Col- 
orado implying  that  ailing  old  people  have 
an  obligation  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
make  room  for  the  young,  instead  of  cling- 
ing to  life-support  devices  and  making  un- 


reasonable demands  on  the  medical  system. 
What  particularly  outraged  Jahnigen  was 
the  typical  lumping  together  of  all  the  aged, 
as  if  there  weren't  wide  differences  In  their 
"quality."  The  lists  of  diagnoses  often  don't 
tell  the  story.  Jahnigen  explained.  "You 
could  have  a  single  disease— a  metastatic 
cancer,  let's  say— and  your  quality  of  life 
could  be  miserable.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Mr.  Coleman  is  in  good  balance,  when 
his  medicines  are  adjusted,  his  quality  is 
quite  good." 

During  the  week,  as  we  moved  about 
among  some  gravely  ill  patients.  I  asked 
Jahnigen  if  he  didn't  find  it  depressing  at 
times  to  be  working  so  much  in  the  shadow 
of  decline  and  death.  I  realized  later  that 
the  question  reflected  the  very  bias  against 
the  old  that  we  had  been  discussing,  but  he 
seemed  used  to  it.  "You  know."  he  said,  "I 
could  do  this  same  sort  of  thing  in  cardiolo- 
gy and  have  no  impact.  Here  it  makes  an 
enormous  difference  just  to  get  a  flu  shot 
into  an  eighty-year  old.  say— that's  like 
giving  inoculations  in  the  Third  World.  Any- 
thing you  do  is  an  enormous  stride." 

Jahnigen  had  mentioned  one  day  that  one 
of  his  favorite  books  was  Sinclair  Lewis's 
medical  fable.  "Arrowsmlth,"  a  novel  he  re- 
reads about  every  four  years.  I  hadn't  read 
it  since  high  school,  and  when  I  looked  at  it 
again  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Martin 
Arrowsmith's  priorities  seemed  the  opposite 
of  Oennis  Jahnigen's.  Arrowsmlth  didn't 
have  much  enthusiasm  for  bedside  doctor- 
ing he  was  "wild"  for  the  romance  of  the 
laboratory  for  finding  ultimate  truth  among 
the  test  tul>es.  For  Arrowsmlth.  the  real  ro- 
mance of  medicine  was  to  wipe  out  disease, 
not  to  "just  tinker  at  a  lot  of  worn-out  old 
bodies,  but  make  a  new  world." 

Yet  I  came  to  see  that  Jahnigen,  tinkering 
at  all  those  worn-old  bodies,  is  in  his  fashion 
as  much  a  ret>el  as  Arrowsmlth.  It  took  a 
certain  single-mindedness.  after  all,  to 
choose  a  branch  of  medicine  that  many  of 
his  contemporaries  view  with  undisguised 
distaste. 

At  the  time  Jahnigen  started  advanced 
training  In  primary-care  medicine,  after 
graduating  from  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Medicine,  most  of  the  young  doc- 
tors he  knew  were  going  in  for  the  high-tech 
glamour  specialties — cardiology,  oncology, 
immunology,  and  the  various  surgical  sut>- 
specialties.  But  he  had  found  a  role  model, 
and  a  real-life  hero,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Raymond  Rowt>erg.  director  of  medical  edu- 
cation at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Spokane, 
where  he  had  signed  up  for  a  one-year  in- 
ternship (after  a  three-month  mountain- 
climbing  expedition  In  the  Yukon).  Jahni- 
gen says  he  chose  the  "more  humanistic" 
setting  of  a  private  hospital  l>ecause  he  felt 
the  academic  teaching  centers  were  overem- 
phasizing science  and  technology  and  ne- 
glecting the  basis  business  of  caring  for 
people.  Rowberg.  he  says,  was  the  finest 
physician  he  had  met  to  that  point  In  his 
training,  a  doctor  who  could  keep  up  scien- 
tifically and  yet  never  lost  sight  of  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  patients.  He  was  also 
the  first  doctor  In  Jahnigen's  experience 
who  seemed  to  care  genuinely  about  old 
people,  while  too  many  others  seemed  all  to 
willing  to  consign  them  to  nursing  homes. 
"He  tried  to  alter  medicine  to  serve  old 
people  and  not  warehouse  them."  Jahnigen 
reverently  recalls.  "He  showed  me  that  Just 
t>ecause  they're  old  doesn't  mean  they  can't 
t)enefit  from  good  medical  care.  I  would  say 
he  was  a  geriatrician  before  there  were 
any." 

When  Jahnigen  finished  his  internship 
Rowberg  asked  him  to  take  over  his  practice 


while  he  went  off  to  Tanzania  to  found  a 
hospital  and  medical  school.  It  was  a  dream 
of  an  assignment  for  a  fledgling  medic.  For 
a  year  he  took  care  of  Rowberg's  patients, 
lived  in  his  house,  sat  on  his  committees. 
Then  he  took  two  more  years  of  training  at 
the  University  of  Washington  before  he  was 
recruited  by  Denver's  V.A.  Hospital,  where 
(as  it  always  seems  in  restrospect)  his  desti- 
ny as  a  doctor  lay. 

Jahnigen  is  optimistic  atwut  what  he  sees 
as  the  growth  of  humanistic  values  in  medi- 
cine. In  the  past  five  years  or  so.  he  says, 
there  has  been  a  trend  back  to  primary  care 
among  graduating  students.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  a  student  whose  de- 
clared specialty  was  geriatrics:  this  year,  he 
notes  with  satisfaction,  there  are  four  or 
five.  ""They're  the  critical  element,"  he  said. 
"You  wanna  change  anything,  you  change 
the  student." 

At  dinner  one  night  Jahnigen  talked 
about  his  father,  who  worked  his  way  up 
from  pole  climber  to  telephone  company 
manager,  who  did  beautiful  cabinetry  as  a 
hobby  and  had  looked  forward  to  retire- 
ment, when  he  would  be  able  to  give  full 
time  to  it.  and  who  was  now.  at  sixty-four,  a 
big.  powerful  man  of  six  feet  two  inches,  so 
disabled  by  rheumatoid  arthritis  that  he 
couldn't  even  handle  a  screwdriver.  Jahni- 
gen's interest  in  geriatrics  predated  his  fa- 
ther's debility,  so  there  was  only  a  coinci- 
dental connection  there.  But  with  obvious 
pride,  he  told  me  something  else:  his  father 
had  t>een  Involved  with  the  Boy  Scouts  all 
his  life,  and  this  year  he  was  to  be  recog- 
nized for  fifty  years  of  dedicated  service.  I 
was  interested  to  hear  that,  because  in  the 
early  Sixties,  when  I  worked  for  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  evaluator  of  overseas  programs. 
I  had  got  the  impression  that  the  t>est  vol- 
unteers, the  ones  who  worked  most  uncom- 
plainingly, and  even  happily,  at  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do.  were  those  who  grew 
up  in  families  with  some  tradition  of  church 
or  community  service.  That's  where  I  had 
seen  it  before,  the  sort  of  clean,  unselfish 
energy  that  kept  Jahnigen  going  around  the 
clock,  helping  people  and  thinking  constant- 
ly about  how  he  could  help  them  more.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  would  have  made  a 
terrific  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

But  he  has  found  his  own  underdeveloped 
country  to  work  In.  Martin  Arrowsmlth  and 
his  fellow  microt>e  hunters  helped  make  a 
new  world  of  very  old  people  who  were  then 
left  in  It  to  fend  for  themselves.  E>ennis  Jah- 
nigen's achievement  is  the  promulgation,  in 
a  small  but  effective  way,  of  the  Idea  that 
attention  must  l>e  paid  to  these,  the  eldest 
but  not  the  least  of  our  brethren.  As  he 
summed  it  up  himself.  ""Basically,  we've 
made  the  elderly  special  here.  And  every- 
body who's  involved  with  them  has  to  treat 
them  as  special,  or  recognize  that  they  de- 
serve a  little  extra  attention." 


BAN  ON  CREDIT  CARD 
SURCHARGES— S.  212 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  212,  legislation  to 
place  a  permanent  ban  on  credit  card 
surcharges.  I  supported  this  effort  in 
the  98th  Congress  and  am  hopeful 
that  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
will  support  passage  of  this  important 
and  necessary  legislation  this  year. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  a  credit  card 
surcharge  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 


State:  tourism.  Millions  of  Americans 
visit  the  Sunshine  State  for  their 
family  vacation,  and  few  pay  for  their 
expenditures  in  cash.  It  is  not  only  in- 
convenient to  carry  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  for  a  family  of  four 
to  vacation  for  1  week,  but  it  is  also 
dangerous.  Any  person  carrying  that 
much  cash  is  a  moving  target  for  those 
individuals  who  prey  on  vacationers.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  penalize 
those  who  choose  to  utilize  a  safer  and 
more  convenient  method  of  payment 
which  is  essentially  the  effect  of  a 
credit  card  surcharge. 

Although  the  impact  on  Florida 
would  be  significant,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  regional  issue.  It  is  estimated 
that  7  out  of  10  households  have  at 
least  one  credit  card.  Consumers  in 
every  State  of  this  Nation  use  credit 
cards,  and  not  only  for  vacation  pur- 
poses. Many  families  purchase  televi- 
sion sets,  meals  and  clothing  on  their 
cards.  Elderly  citizens  rely  heavily  on 
their  use  either  because  they  do  not 
have  the  cash  available  at  the  time  of 
purchase  or  they  are  afraid  to  carry 
cash. 

Merchants  also  benefit  from  credit 
cards.  They  increase  volume  and  prof- 
its, and  they  cut  costs  of  keeping  cash 
on  hand,  maintaining  charge  accounts 
and  cashing  bad  checks.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted,  the  merchant  would 
retain  the  option  to  offer  a  cash  dis- 
count which  is  a  far  superior  method 
of  passing  on  any  costs  of  credit  card 
use  to  those  actually  making  the  pur- 
chase by  credit  card. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  a  fair  and  equitable  so- 
lution and  will  protect  the  majority  of 
consumers  in  this  Nation  who  have 
chosen  to  use  credit  cards  as  a  safe 
and  convenient  method  of  payment. 


HONORING  JACK  WOOD 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
leaders  from  prominent  labor,  con- 
struction, political  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations  will  gather  to  recog- 
nize the  contribution  made  by  Jack 
Wood  to  the  quality  of  life  of  working 
people  throughout  Metropolitan  De- 
troit and  around  the  Nation.  In  an  in- 
dustry sometimes  disrupted  by  strife 
and  disorder.  Jack  Wood  has  served  as 
a  peacemaker  and  organizer.  While  I 
could  at  length  describe  his  accom- 
plishments, let  me  instead  include  in 
the  Record  an  account  from  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  Jack  Wood's  accom- 
plishments. I  join  with  thousands  of 
other  admiring  Michiganders  in  wish- 
ing him  well  earned  retirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  to  which  I  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BuiLoiRG  Peace— Unionist  Has  Made 
Career  or  Avoiding.  Solving  DisPtTTBs 

The  record  of  Jack  Wood's  union  leader- 
ship is  written  in  the  concrete  and  steel  of  a 
dozen  buildings  we  all  know  on  sight. 

There's  the  soaring  grace  of  the  American 
Natural  Resources  Co.  Buildings  on  Wood- 
ward and  Jefferson. 

There  are  Cobo  Arena  and  Cobo  Hall  in 
the  Civic  Center  and  Detroit's  main  post 
office  on  Port  Street. 

There's  the  Renaissance  Center  shining 
by  the  river  and  the  stadium  in  Pontiac  with 
its  floating  fabric  Silverdome. 

"Yeah. "  said  Wood  on  Friday  in  a  deep 
rasp  as  a  reporter  listed  the  structures. 
"That's  ours." 

When  Wood  says  "ours,"  he's  referring  to 
workers  in  unions— specifically  unions  led 
by  him. 

There  also  are  100  lesser-known  buildings 
Wood  helped  in  the  building  of.  Detroiters 
live,  work  and  study  in  them  daily  without  a 
thought  of  the  men  who  worked  to  build 
them. 

Being  able  to  set  the  workers— craftamen 
such  as  carpenters,  ironworkers  and  paint- 
ers from  as  many  as  75  local  unions— to  pull 
together  to  set  jobs  done  without  labor 
strife  is  the  strength  Wood  brought  to  his 
work  as  secretary— manager  of  the  APL- 
CIO.'s  Greater  Detroit  Buildings  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council. 

""He  has  certainly  left  his  mark."  said  Stan 
Arnold,  leader  of  the  state  buildings  trades 
council. 

Wood  is  to  retire  in  early  February  after 
50  years  in  the  construction  Industry.  For 
the  last  20  years,  he  led  the  local  council, 
made  up  of  workers  from  Monroe  to  Port 
Huron. 

According  to  Wood's  colleagues  in  the 
union  and  among  building  contractors,  his 
legacy  is  that  of  a  peacemaker. 

The  crusty  union  activist  with  the  deep, 
raspy  voice  learned  peace  the  hard  way— as 
a  frontline  soldier  in  the  construction  indus- 
try's labor  warfare. 

Bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  In  West 
Branch,  Wood  later  lived  in  Clare  and 
became  a  carpenter  in  1935  when  he  was  16. 
In  1942.  he  joined  the  carpenters  union  and 
built  hangars  at  Willow  Run. 

In  1954.  at  the  urging  of  friends,  he  ran 
for  business  agent  of  his  local  union.  Car- 
penters Local  674.  He  was  elected  leader  of 
the  council  in  1965. 

"I  thought  I  would  run  once,  get  beat  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it, "  he  said  last 
week.  "Instead  I  won.  I  got  caught  up  in  it 
and  I've  l)een  here  ever  since." 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II.  there  was 
bitter  fighting  l>etween  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  construction  industry,  and 
there  were  battles  between  rival  craft 
unions. 

In  addition,  each  of  some  38  craft  unions 
bargained  separately  with  18  or  more  con- 
tractors. 

In  1970,  Wood  and  his  management  coun- 
terpart, Stan  Velghey.  labor  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  Detroit  chapter  of  Associated 
General  Contractors,  set  out  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  strife. 

It  came  after  two  years  of  disastrous  t>at- 
tles  and  work  stoppages  that  culminated  in 
a  95-day  strike. 

"The  strike  was  the  costliest  in  Detroit 
area  history, "  said  Velghey,  who  retired  last 
year.  "The  workers  lost.  The  employers 
lost." 

Because  of  weariness  and  need  for  lat>or 
peace,  Velghey  said,  he  and  Wood  were  able 


to  persuade  all  18  employers  and  28  unions 
to  bargain  a  single  contract. 

When  the  contract  expired  in  1972,  Wood 
and  Veighey  did  It  all  over  again. 

The  feat  so  astounded  other  trades  groups 
and  contractors  that  Veighey  and  Wood 
often  took  to  the  road,  explaining  their 
"multitrades  agreement"  to  industry  leaders 
from  Washington.  D.C..  to  Honolulu. 

"We  tried  to  do  away  with  major  strikes. 
They  were  so  wasteful.  So  many  people  got 
hurt— contractors  and  union  members 
both."  Wood  said. 

Said  Arnold:  "At  the  time,  bringing  all  the 
trades  in  to  bargain  together  was  an  innova- 
tion. Certainly  that  helped  stabilize  the  con- 
struction industry  throughout  the  country." 

In  1975.  when  the  Wood-Veighey  team 
was  instrumental  in  the  drive  to  complete 
the  $136  million  Silverdome  on  time  for  a 
Lions  opener,  the  public  and  politicians 
alike  sang  the  praises  of  the  labor  relations 
marvel. 

It  almost  seemed  to  prove  a  point  at  a 
time  when  contractors  using  non-union 
labor  were  competing  with  unionized  con- 
tractors such  as  those  in  the  Associated 
General  Contractors. 

It's  a  point  that  Wood— union  man  first, 
last  and  always— frequently  makes. 

But  it  was  Floyd  Whalen.  the  superintend- 
ent for  Barton-Malow.  the  project's  general 
contractor,  who  paid  unionized  builders  the 
supreme  compliment  on  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  Silverdome. 

"Open  shop  (non-union)  guys  could  never 
have  done  this  job,"  he  said. 


EXTENDING  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
CiJiiBORHE  Pell,  I  introduced  S.  240,  a 
bill  to  extend  daylight  saving  time 
[d^.t.]  by  approximately  2  months, 
commencing  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
March  following  enactment. 

As  my  colleagues  Itnow,  imder  exist- 
ing law,  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 
we  presently  observe  d.s.t.  from  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  until  the  last 
Sunday  in  October,  a  period  of  a^- 
proximately  6  months. 

Under  our  bill,  d^.t.  would  begin 
nearly  2  months  earlier,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  and  end  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October,  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 8  months. 

There  is  wide  public  support  for  this 
bill  as  well  as  many  advantages  to  its 
passage. 

Studies  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  support  the  concept  of 
8  months  of  d^.t.  With  additional  day- 
light hours,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation predicts  that  energy  con- 
sumption, traffic  fatalities,  and  violent 
crimes  will  all  decrease. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  po- 
tential to  save  American  consumers  as 
much  as  100.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
for  the  2  months  each  year  of  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time.  Though 
the  present  world  "oil  glut"  has  dimin- 
ished the  attention  on  the  need  for 
conservation,  oil  remains  a  finite  re- 
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source  of  which  our  supply  is  limited. 
Each  year  we  could  reduce  our  oil  con- 
sumption by  approximately  5.6  million 
barrels  by  adopting  this  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  this  huge  energy  sav- 
ings, utility  ratepayers  would  save 
more  than  $130  million  at  current  oil 
prices. 

We  have  included  in  this  bill  several 
provisions  to  avoid  any  possible  ad- 
verse effects  from  extending  d.s.t.  The 
bill  would  preserve  the  option  of  any 
State  to  he  exempt  from  d.s.t.  And  it 
would  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  power  to  grant 
broadcasting  exemptions  to  certain 
AM-only  radio  stations  which  might 
otherwise  lose  their  right  to  broadcast 
during  the  profitable  early  commuter 
hours,  since  some  stations  may  pres- 
ently broadcast  only  after  sunrise. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  day- 
light saving  time  legislation  in  the 
Congress  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  1973,  Congress  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  authorizing  a  2-year 
experiment  with  year-round  d.s.t.  be- 
ginning in  January  1974. 

Because  that  approach  extended 
d.s.t.  through  the  winter  months,  re- 
quiring children  to  go  to  school  in  the 
dark,  there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Our  bill  does  not  require 
children  to  go  to  school  in  the  dark. 
The  light  conditions  for  the  period  in 
the  springtime— essentially  the 
months  of  March  and  April— during 
which  this  bill  would  extend  d.s.t.,  are 
at  least  as  favorable  as  those  which 
exist  in  September  and  October, 
during  which  we  now  have  d.s.t. 

During  October  of  1974,  in  response 
to  concerns  about  children  expressed 
by  both  the  general  public  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  year- 
round  d.s.t.  was  repealed.  It  was  subse- 
quently replaced  by  Public  Law  93- 
434,  providing  for  8  months  of  d.s.t. 
beginning  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary—a week  earlier  than  this  bill— 
and  ending  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober, as  S.  240  does.  Like  our  bill,  that 
legislation  enabled  us  to  use  available 
daylight  much  more  efficiently. 

Public  Law  93-434  unfortunately  ex- 
pired in  April  1975,  returning  us  to  a  6- 
month  d.s.t.,  although  in  the  94th 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  70  to  23 
S.  2391,  providing  for  d.s.t.  on  a  7- 
month  basis. 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  enact  the  7  .nonth  plan,  and  it  died 
when  the  94th  Congress  ended. 

Similar  legislation  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  96th  Congress,  but  did 
not  receive  hearings  because  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  late 
in  indicating  its  support  for  the  bill. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  4437  an  8- 
month  d.s.t.  bill,  by  a  vote  of  243  to 
165.  H.R.  4437  was  similar  to  the  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress,  S.  63. 


which  never  reached  the  Senate  floor, 
although  it  received  committee  hear- 
ings. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  House  con- 
sidered 8-month  d.s.t.  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  present  bill.  This  bill  failed 
to  pass  by  a  12- vote  margin,  199  to  211, 
after  adoption  of  a  controversial 
amendment  permitting  those  States 
opting  for  d.s.t.  to  choose  either  6  or  8 
months  of  daylight  saving  time.  With 
this  option.  Members  correctly  per- 
ceived that  we  would  have  returned  to 
the  confusing  system  where  each 
State  kept  its  own  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  the  present  d.s.t..  I  want  to 
explain  how  our  bill  will  improve  the 
situation,  consistent  with  common  and 
scientific  sense. 

The  amount  of  daylight  we  derive  on 
a  given  day  from  the  Sun  results  from 
the  constant  tilt  of  the  Earth's  axis,  as 
it  revolves  around  the  Sun.  This  tilt 
changes  the  length  of  daylight  hours, 
causing  the  seasons. 

On  March  20  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  on  September  21  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  light  of  the  Sun  Just 
reaches  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 
The  Sun  is  directly  overhead  at  the 
Equator,  and  days  and  nights  are 
equal  all  over  the  globe. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the 
vernal  equinox  begins  spring  just  as 
the  autumnal  equinox  beings  fall. 

The  amount  of  daylight  increases 
about  2  minutes  each  day  from  March 
20  until  June  21,  the  summer  solstice, 
when  the  North  Pole  is  most  tilted 
toward  the  Sun.  As  a  result,  June  21, 
our  traditional  first  day  of  summer,  is 
the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

Each  day  after  June  21.  we  have 
roughly  2  minutes  less  daylight  until 
the  winter  solstice,  December  22,  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year,  when  the 
light  of  the  Sun  falls  well  short  of  the 
North  Pole. 

Under  present  law.  using  1985  as  an 
example,  daylight  saving  time  will 
commence  on  April  28,  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  and  end  on  October 
27.  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  But  on 
April  28.  the  hours  of  daylight  are  far 
longer  than  on  October  27.  Our  bill  is 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
available  light  in  March  and  April, 
just  as  present  daylight  saving  time 
uses  the  light  available  in  September 
and  October. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  errs  on  the 
side  of  caution.  It  does  not  change  the 
ending  date  for  daylight  saving  time, 
which  this  year  will  be  October  27.  at 
all.  Nor  would  it  move  the  starting  day 
for  daylight  saving  time  all  the  way  to 
February  12  when  light  conditions 
equivalent  to  those  on  October  27  will 
exist. 

Rather  It  merely  changes  the  start- 
ing date  of  daylight  saving  time  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  March,  in  1985.  that 
would  be  March  3.  The  hours  of  day- 
light on  March  3  will  be  the  same  as 


those  on  October  2.  and  the  morning 
daylight  hours  start  far  earlier  than 
on  October  27. 

If  daylight  saving  time  makes  any 
sense  at  all.  as  a  vast  majority  of 
people  l)elieve.  then  S.  240  perfects  the 
existing  situation  to  take  advantage  of 
daylight  we  are  presently  wasting. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  hearings 
will  be  held  promptly  and  S.  240 
adopted  promptly. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT-SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  10 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  reintro- 
duction  of  the  ERA  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
campaign  to  pass  and  to  ratify  this  all- 
important  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Though  ratification  by  the  requisite 
38  States  fell  just  3  States  short  in 
1982.  we  are  proud  of  our  conunitment 
and  of  our  efforts  in  obtaining  for 
women  what  is  necessary  and  just.  We 
must  remind  ourselves,  however,  of 
the  difficulty  the  women  of  this 
Nation  had  in  obtaining  the  right  to 
vote  and  we  must  not  give  up  the 
fight.  When  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  and  rati- 
fied, women,  who  were  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  supporters  of  abolition, 
were  left  behind.  They  had  to  carry 
the  fight  for  another  50  years  before 
they,  too,  gained  the  right  to  vote. 
Women  at  that  time  and  now  do  not 
seek  special  treatment;  they  seek  basic 
jiistice  and  freedom.  They  seek  only 
equal  rights  as  individuals  and  citizens 
under  law.  As  those  who  before  tried 
and  persevered  so  must  we  here  today 
persist  until  we  gain  the  basic  rights 
for  all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  father  I  have  watched  with 
great  pleasure  as  my  children,  sons 
and  daughters,  have  grown  to  their 
majority.  As  any  parent  in  this  body.  I 
have  taken  great  pride  in  them  and 
have  done  my  best  to  love,  nurture, 
educate,  and  in  general  prepare  them 
for  what  the  future  holds.  But.  I  did 
not  raise  my  daughters  to  accept  the 
mantle  of  limited  citizenship.  I  want 
for  my  daughters  the  same  as  I  want 
for  my  sons— the  opportunity  to  rise  to 
the  highest  level  their  ability  will  take 
them. 

Unfortunately,  this  opportunity  does 
not  now  exist.  Women  in  this  country 
suffer  inequality  in  economic  opportu- 
nities. Today,  nearly  60  percent  of 
America's  women  work  outside  the 
home.  Yet.  it  is  a  fact  that  women  are 
paid  less  and  promoted  less.  In  my 
State  alone,  women  are  paid  about 
three-fifths  to  two-thirds  what  men 
make.  And.  it  is  with  much  regret  that 
I  point  out  that  women  with  college 
educations  earn  less  than  men  with 


9th  and  10th  grade  educations.  With 
more  and  more  women  beginning  to 
work  outside  the  home— most  for  rea- 
sons of  economic  necessity— this  star- 
tling and  blatant  discrimination  will 
only  become  worse  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  change. 

The  vehicle  for  change  is  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  It  is  the  most  pow- 
erful tool  to  obtain  equal  pay  and 
equal  opportunity  for  the  women  of 
this  Nation.  Admittedly.  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  the 
equal  rights  amendment  passed  Con- 
gress in  1972.  and  was  sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  Much  of  this 
significant  progress  came  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 
And.  these  are  accomplishments  in 
which  the  whole  Nation  should  be 
proud.  But  the  truth  remains  that 
there  is  much  to  be  accomplished. 
Today  the  preservation  of  fundamen- 
tal rights  is  dependent  on  legislation, 
executive  action,  and  interpretation  by 
the  courts.  The  unfinished  work  must 
be  completed.  The  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship must  be  accorded  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  We  must  make 
the  equal  rights  amendment  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  I  pledge  my 
continuing  support  in  gaining  its  pas- 
sage and  ratification. 


ARMAND  HAMMER  CALLS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  SUMMIT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
analysts  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions have  more  experience  and  great- 
er understanding  of  the  issues  which 
divide  us  than  Armand  Hammer. 
Armand  Hammer's  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions over  the  past  many  decades  has 
been  gained  first  hand  and  has  provid- 
ed important  insights  for  American 
leaders  as  we  pursue  efforts  to  reduce 
the  tensions  between  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

I  therefore  read  with  great  interest 
Armand  Hammer's  recent  article  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  calling  for  a 
prompt  summit  meeting  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  leadership.  I 
strongly  support  this  proposal  and 
commend  Armand  Hammer's  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  'It's  Time  for  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Summit  Session,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  27.  1984] 

It's  Time  for  a  United  States-Soviet 

Summit  Session 

(By  Armand  Hammer) 

The  death  of  the  Soviet  Union's  defense 
minister.  Marshal  Dmitri  F.  Ustinov,  clearly 
strengthens  the  power  of  President  Kon- 
stantin  U.  Chemenko.  and  in  my  opinion 
makes  a  summit  meeting  between  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Chemenko  within  the 


first  six  months  of  this  year  even  more  Im- 
perative. 

During  63  years  of  dealing  with  the  lead- 
ership of  both  superpowers,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  two  top  men  exchanging  views  face- 
to-face.  I  compare  it  to  the  meeting  of  two 
•bosses"  in  a  business  deal:  When  one  sits 
down  with  the  other,  and  they  trash  out  the 
general  parameters  of  an  agreement,  it  is 
then  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are 
below  them  to  put  their  efforts  into  the 
task  of  making  the  details  work. 

In  recent  years  summitry  has  too  often 
been  under  the  control  of  aides  rather  than 
leaders,  and  has  also  been  delayed  too  many 
times,  for  one  reason  or  another.  This  Is  a 
loss  to  all  people  who,  as  the  polls  consist- 
ently show,  have  a  great  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
Yet  summlU  do  work,  especially  when  the 
leaders  are  at  the  height  of  their  powers. 
That  is  cerUInly  the  case  with  Reagan  and 
Chemenko.  A  good  example  is  the  meetings 
of  Presidents  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev  in  Moscow,  Washington  and 
San  Clemente.  Sitting  quietly  together, 
without  assistants  other  than  interpreters, 
they  trashed  out  the  major  paragraphs  of 
the  breakthrough  SALT  agreement.  At  that 
time  both  men  were  powerful,  and  they 
knew  how  to  use  their  power. 

Conversely.  President  Jimmy  Carter,  de- 
spite the  urging  of  myself  and  others, 
waited  a  year  or  more  longer  than  he  should 
have  before  meeting  with  the  sick  and  aging 
Brezhnev  in  Vienna  in  1979.  The  SALT  II 
treaty  that  they  negotiated  was  a  good  one, 
but  Carter's  power  was  beginning  to  dwindle 
and  the  treaty  could  not  be  ratified— even 
though  there  was  a  Democratic  majority  In 
the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan angered  Carter,  who  was  poorly 
advised  to  retaliate  with  the  grain  embargo 
when  he  should  have  sat  down  with  Brezh- 
nev and  negotiated  a  Soviet  withdrawal. 
Brezhnev  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  do  so  If  the  United  States 
would  guarantee  against  a  hostile  anti- 
Soviet  government  being  set  up  along  his 
southem  border.  Pakistan's  President  Zla 
ul-Haq  told  me  that  he  was  willing  to  work 
this  out.  but  Carter's  advisers  tumed  him 
against  the  idea. 

Brezhnevs  health  and  subsequent  death 
put  detente  on  the  shelf,  and  the  window 
that  had  been  opened  was  rather  rapidly 
closed.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  window 
Is  now  open  again.  I  cannot  say  how  long  It 
will  remain  open,  but  I  think  the  timing  has 
to  begin  in  1985. 

Chemenko,  whom  I  met  for  an  hour-and- 
a-half  recently  in  Moscow.  Is  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  He  Is  from  the  Brezhnev 
mold— one  of  the  last  of  the  leaders  who  re- 
member the  horrors  of  World  War  II— and 
is  anxious,  as  the  capstone  of  his  career,  to 
Initiate  a  step  backward  from  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

The  death  of  Ustinov,  a  hard-liner,  fur- 
ther consolidates  Chemenkos  power.  I 
found  Chemenko  In  better  health  than  I 
had  been  led  to  expect,  and  our  conversa- 
tion, which  was  conducted  In  Russian  and 
lasted  longer  than  originally  planned, 
flowed  freely,  constantly  touching  on  the 
need  for  a  better  understanding  and  rela- 
tionship. 

Chemenko  mentioned  the  treaties  signed 
by  three  former  American  PresidenU  that 
have  never  been  ratified,  and  suggested  that 
one  result  of  the  summit  might  be  some 
action  on  those  treaties  taken  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled  Senate.   He   recognizes 


the  potential  difficulties,  however,  and  also 
said  that  he  would  meet  to  sign  a  simple 
agreement  worked  out  between  himself  and 
Reagan  stating  the  policy  of  no-first-use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  that  Reagan,  with  his  strong  per- 
sonality and  ability  to  persuade  and  working 
through  Secretary  of  Sute  George  P. 
Shultz.  could  enlarge  on  this  and  create  a 
communique  calling  for  no-first-use  of  any 
force,  Including  conventional  and  nuclear. 
Such  a  basic  document  could  then  be  used 
by  the  principal  negotiators.  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  for 
.detailed  development. 

I  feel  that  the  President  has  picked  the 
right  man  for  this  historic  moment  In 
Shultz,  who  has  a  unique  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved.  I  also  believe  that  the 
President  has  been  wise  in  continuing  his 
policy  of  a  strong  defense.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  dream  that  better  understanding 
will  come  overnight. 

But  everything  that  I  know  about  both 
Presidents,  and  the  policies  of  both  coun- 
tries, tells  me  that  this  great  opportunity 
for  a  summit  early  in  1985  must  not  be  lost. 
If  the  leaders  meet  and  generally  agree, 
then  the  rest  of  the  negotiations  can  fall 
Into  line.  What  a  gift  that  would  be  to  the 
people  of  this  world,  who  have  lived  too 
long  with  an  insecure  feeling  about  the 
future. 


JACKIE  STRANGE:  FIRST 

WOMAN  DEPUTY  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Ms.  Jackie 
Strange  on  her  appointment  as 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  She  is  now  second  in 
command  at  the  Postal  Service  and 
she  holds  the  highest  post  ever  held 
with  the  Service  by  a  woman. 

My  staff  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
work  with  Jackie  Strange  in  her  previ- 
ous role  as  Regional  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  agency's  11-State  southem 
region.  We  appreciate  Iwth  her  compe- 
tence and  her  courtesy  in  assisting  us 
on  behalf  of  our  constituents. 

As  a  fellow  southerner,  I  note  that 
she  hails  from  Georgia,  which  is  a 
neighboring  State  to  mine.  So.  as  a 
neighbor.  I  welcome  her  to  Washing- 
ton. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office 
and  General  Services.  I  welcome  her 
managerial  skills  as  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  the  Postal  Service.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of 
702.000  employees  at  39,000  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  she 
will  handle  her  duties  well,  since  she 
has  a  proven  record  supervising  23  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  mail  service  in  the 
southem  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  U.S. 
Postal  Service  news  release  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Jackie  Strange  Named  First  Woman 
Deputy  Postmaster  General 

Jackie  A.  Strange.  Regionai  Postmaster 
General  for  the  U-state  Southern  Postal 
Region,  has  been  named  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  number 
two  job  in  the  U.o.  Postal  Service. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  John  R. 
McKean.  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Service's 
Board  of  Governors,  in  Washington.  D.C.  on 
January  8. 

In  her  new  position.  Ms.  Strange,  a  Geor- 
gia native,  will  hold  the  highest  rank  ever 
held  by  a  woman  in  the  Postal  Ser\'ice.  She 
had  also  held  that  same  distinction  as 
Southern  Regional  Postmaster  General, 
headquartered  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  a  posi- 
tion she  held  from  February  1983  to  the 
present. 

She  will  succeed  Jim  Finch,  who  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  Deputy  Postmas- 
ter General  effective  February  15.  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  since  June  1.  1983. 
Ms.  Strange's  app>ointment  is  effective  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

As  Deputy  Postmaster  General.  Ms. 
Strange  will  be  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Service's  Board  of  Governors  and  its  alter- 
nate chief  executive  officer.  She  will  serve 
as  the  Postal  Service  s  chief  operating  offi- 
cer, helping  to  guide  the  activities  of  some 
702.123  employees  in  39.000  postal  facilities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  five  Regional 
Postmasters  General  will  report  directly  to 
her. 

Jackie  Strange  entered  the  Postal  Service 
in  1946.  while  still  a  student  at  Georgia 
Southern  College.  After  her  graduation,  she 
taught  high  school  English  and  coached 
girls'  basketball,  continuing  to  work  at  the 
college  post  office  during  the  summers. 
During  her  career  she  has  served  in  a 
number  of  positions:  acting  postmaster,  fi- 
nance branch  superintendent,  organization 
specialist,  organization  officer,  acting  post 
office  and  delivery  services  division  director, 
customer  programs  manager,  acting  director 
of  customer  services,  acting  district  manag- 
er, general  manager  of  customer  programs 
and  district  manager. 

Before  being  named  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  the  Procurement  and  Supply 
Department  at  postal  headquarters  m  Octo- 
ber 1981.  Ms.  Strange  was  District  Manager 
of  the  Kentuckiana  Postal  District,  head- 
quartered in  Louisville,  since  1979.  Prior  to 
that  she  held  several  management  positions 
at  the  Southern  Regional  Headquarters  in 
Memphis. 

Ms.  Strange  received  her  B.S.  degree  In 
education  from  Georgia  Southern  College 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Georgia  Southern, 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  Columbia 
University. 

She  has  received  many  Postal  Service 
awards  and  citations,  including  the  Postal 
Career  Executive  Service  Special  Achieve- 
ment Award.  In  1982.  Ms.  Strange  was 
named  to  the  World's  Who's  Who  of 
Women  and  honored  as  a  Distinguished 
American  Penwoman. 

She  has  two  sons.  Danny  of  Phoenix.  Ari- 
zona, and  Nick  of  Durham.  North  Carolina. 

Woman  Named  to  No.  2  Postal  Service  Job 
Postmaster  General  Paul  N.  Carlin  yester- 
day named  Jackie  Anderson  Strange  deputy 
postmaster  general,  the  No.  2  Job  in  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  highest  post  ever 
held  there  by  a  woman. 

Strange  has  served  as  regional  postmaster 
general  for  the  agency's  U-state  southern 
region  since  1983.  She  began  her  postal 
career  in  1946  at  the  student  post  office  at 


Georgia  Southern  College,  where  she 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education. 

As  head  of  the  southern  region.  Strange 
has  supervised  23  percent  of  the  nations 
mail  service.  She  replaces  Jim  FMnch.  who 
will  resign  Feb.  IS. 

As  deputy  postmaster  general.  Strange 
will  be  a  member  of  the  postal  Board  of 
Governors  and  oversee  the  agency's  day-to- 
day affairs  as  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
agency,  which  employs  702.000  workers  at 
39.000  facilities. 


S.  2  THROUGH  S.  10-EXPLANA- 
TIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  the  distingruished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Byrd).  graciously  introduced 
on  my  behalf  nine  bills.  S.  2  through 
S.  10,  inclusive.  Today,  I  will  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  background 
pertaining  to  each  of  these  measures 
and  a  description  and  explanation  of 
the  provisions  of  each  of  the  bills. 


AMERICANS     EM- 
OPPORTUNITIES 


S.     2:     OLDER 
PLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  my  bill  S.  2.  the  proposed 
"Older  Americans  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1985".  was  intro- 
duced. This  legislation  is  based  upon 
similar  legislation  I  introduced  during 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses.  This 
measure,  designated  as  S.  2  during  the 
98th  Congress  and  as  S.  3010  during 
the  97th  Congress,  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  aimed  at  encouraging 
older  workers  to  remain  in  the  work 
force,  particularly  in  part-time  posi- 
tions, and  at  stimulating  employers  to 
make  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able to  older  workers.  Two  of  the  pro- 
posals from  my  original  legislation- 
increasing  the  social  security  delayed 
retirement  adjustment  factor  and 
modifying  the  social  security  earnings 
limitation— were  enacted  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983.  Public 
Law  98-21.  Accordingly,  on  Augtist  3. 
1983.  I  reintroduced  the  remaining 
provisions  of  S.  2  as  separate  bills.  S. 
1751.  S.  1752.  and  S.  1753.  The  current 
bill  once  more  draws  together  the  pro- 
visions of  these  three  separate  bills. 

NEED  POR  NEW  POLICIES  REGARDING  OLDER 
WORKERS 

Mr.  President,  each  year,  thousands 
of  older  workers  are  forced  out  of 
their  jotw  or  discouraged  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  because  of  a  variety  of 
policies,  fiscal  disincentives,  myths, 
and  stereotypes.  Demographic  data, 
however,  make  it  clear  that  we  must 
begin  now  to  revise  and  reform  the 
policies  and  practices  which  have  been 
used  to  discourage  these  older  work- 
ers, deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
remain  active  participants  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation,  and,  in  many 
cases,  force  them  into  unwanted  de- 
pendency and  idleness.  There  are  two 


important  reasons  why  this  must  be 
done. 

First,  America  is  aging.  In  a  few 
short  decades,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans over  age  65  will  constitute  fully 
one-fifth  of  the  population.  In  1980,  1 
in  9,  or  24  million  Americans  were  65 
years  or  older,  compared  to  1  in  12  in 
1950.  This  population  will  increase 
only  moderately  over  the  next  25 
years,  but  soon  after  2010  its  size  will 
grow  dramatically.  It  is  projected  that 
by  2030,  nearly  1  in  5,  or  almost  56 
million  Americans  will  be  65  or  older. 

Second,  despite  persistently  high 
rates  of  unemployment  in  the  1970's 
and  1980's.  we  will  soon  be  entering  an 
era  of  labor-shortages,  when  the 
number  of  new.  young  workers  enter- 
ing the  work  force  will  be  declining.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  number  of  18-  to 
24-year-old  entrants  into  the  work 
force  will  fall  by  15  percent  in  the 
next  two  decades,  largely  because  of 
the  drop  in  births  during  the  1970's. 
As  the  number  of  young  workers  de- 
clines, our  labor  force  will  need  to 
retain  the  experienced  older  workers 
that  our  society  now  forces  into  retire- 
ment. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  new  job  slots  that  will  need  to 
be  filled  in  the  years  ahead  will  be 
ones  that  are  ideal  for  older  workers. 
According  to  available  employment 
projections.  74  percent  of  the  increase 
in  employment  slots  in  the  next  two 
decades  will  be  in  wholesale  or  retail 
sales  and  in  service  industries— two  in- 
dustries which  currently  employ  60 
percent  of  all  workers  age  65  or  older. 
These  data  also  indicate  expanded  op- 
portunities for  part-time  employment 
for  older  workers  over  the  same  period 
since  those  same  industries  and  occu- 
pations projected  to  have  the  largest 
increased  future  employment  needs 
are  frequent  users  of  part-time  em- 
ployees. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  every  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  in  recent  years 
has  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  an  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  older  workers  would  like  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  force  beyond  the 
normal  retirement  age  of  65.  A  signifi- 
cant majority  of  these  older  workers 
indicate  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  option  of  part-time  work.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1981  Harris  poll  foimd  that 
79  percent  of  workers  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  64  said  they  would 
prefer  part-time  work  to  complete  re- 
tirement. Surveys  of  those  already  re- 
tired demonstrate  an  equally  strong 
desire  to  continue  to  work,  particular- 
ly in  part-time  positions. 

Although  economic  factors  play  a 
role  in  some  of  these  responses,  the 
desire  to  continue  in  the  labor  force  is 
consistently  expressed  even  when  an 
adequate  retirement  income  is  present 
or  assumed.  It  is  clear  that  older 
Americans    appreciate    and   seek    the 


noneconomic  benefits  of  employ- 
ment—the sense  of  vitality  and  pro- 
ductivity that  comes  from  continuing 
as  active  participants  in  the  labor 
force. 

Despite  these  data  relating  to  the 
desires  on  the  part  of  older  workers  to 
continue  working  in  some  fashion, 
their  labor  force  participation  has 
been  steadily  declining.  Between  1950 
and  1980,  the  portion  of  those  65  or 
older  in  the  labor  force  fell  from  24 
percent  to  13  percent. 

The  cause  of  this  continual  decline 
of  older  workers  lies  in  part  with  the 
retirement  and  employment  policies 
that  discourage  their  remaining  in  the 
work  force. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  this 
Nation  is  going  to  need  the  skill  of 
older  workers  in  the  labor-scarce  years 
ahead.  It  is  equally  clear  that  many 
older  workers  want  to  stay  in  the  work 
force,  particularly  in  part-time  em- 
ployment. And  it  is  just  as  clear  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Social  Security 
System  and  Federal  tax  revenues  that 
the  Nation  would  benefit  substantially 
from  their  continued  employment. 
Our  task  should  be  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles, policies,  and  practices  which 
currently  drive  out  of  the  work  force 
those  older  workers  who  want  to  con- 
tinue working. 

reevaluating  and  revising  RETIREMENT 
CONCEPTS 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  begin  now  to  reevaluate 
and  revise  our  basic  attitudes  toward 
retirement.  Retirement  today  means  a 
total,  abrupt  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  force.  One  day,  an  individual  Is 
engaged  as  an  active,  contributing 
worker:  the  next,  he  or  she  is  faced 
with  a  total  retirement— complete  ex- 
clusion from  the  workplace.  This  often 
has  a  severe,  deteriorative  impact 
upon  physical  and  psychological 
health,  taking  away  from  many  older 
Americans  that  sen.se  of  fulfillment 
and  self-sufficiency  which  comes  from 
productive  employment.  Retirees  are 
generally  left  with  a  loss  of  meaning 
and  worth  in  their  lives  and  often 
without  sufficient  resources  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

We  should  begin  to  foster  a  new  per- 
spective on  retirement,  a  shift  from 
the  concept  of  an  abrupt,  total  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force  to  one  of 
gradual  withdrawal,  where  older  work- 
ers are  afforded  the  opportunity,  if 
they  choose,  to  reduce  their  work 
pace,  shift  to  less  demanding  work 
roles,  or  participate  in  more  flexible 
work  schedules.  Part-time  employ- 
ment, in  particular,  represents  an  ap- 
pealing and  practical  way  for  older 
workers  to  remain  in  the  work  force, 
contributing  their  skills  and  experi- 
ence and  supplementing  their  incomes, 
yet  still  allowing  them  to  reduce  their 
workpace. 


This  new  concept— sometimes  called 
phased-retirement  or  gradual  retire- 
ment—would not  only  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  older  workers,  but  it  would  also 
help  meet  the  future  needs  of  the 
labor  force.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
much  of  the  increase  in  new  employ- 
ment in  the  next  two  decades  will  be 
in  fields  that  frequently  use  part-time 
employees. 

Mr.  I*resident.  because  it  is  clear 
that  older  workers  today  desire  these 
part-time  work  arrangements,  a 
number  of  the  provisions  In  my  pro- 
posal are  focused  upon  encouraging 
part-time  employment  opportunities 
for  them. 

Efforts  to  develop  new  models  of  re- 
tirement options  are  already  beginning 
as  .some  leading  corporations  through- 
out America  have  initiated  programs 
that  capitalized  on  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience of  older  workers  and  promote 
hiring  practices  and  work  patterns 
that  accommodate  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  these  workers. 

Hearings  over  the  past  several  years 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  have 
documented    the    extent    to    which 
major  American  corporations,  such  as 
Xerox.     Polaroid,     G.E..     Grumman 
Aerospace  Co..  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  have 
begun  developing  innovative  ways  of 
providing    employment    opportunities 
for  older  workers.  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.    provides    an    excellent    example. 
After  learning  that  85  percent  of  its 
employees  over  55  were  interested  in 
some  kind  of  paid  employment  after 
retirement,  the  company  established  a 
retiree  job  bank,  offering  flexible  work 
options    to    retirees— options    include 
temporary  work,  either  part  or  full 
time,  from  1  day  to  6  months  or  more; 
part-time    permanent    jobs,    either    5 
part  days  or  several  full  days  a  week; 
and  job  sharing  In  which  two  or  even 
three  retirees  share  the  same  full-time 
job.  In  order  to  encourage  retirees  to 
work.  Travelers  changed  Its  pension 
benefits  to  provide  that  retirees  can 
work  for  the  company  960  hours  a 
year— nearly  half  time— with  no  reduc- 
tion In  pension  benefits.  Travelers  has 
found  the  program  of  benefit  to  both 
the  retirees  and  the  company  as  It  re- 
tains the  services  of  experienced  em- 
ployees. Out  of  the  average  of  60  tem- 
porary positions  to  be  filled  at  Travel- 
ers headquarters  each  day,  55  of  those 
positions  are  filled  by  retirees  familiar 
with  the  work.  However,  the  compa- 
nies experimenting  with  these  innova- 
tive approaches  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  continuation  of  certain 
Government  policies  which  hinder  and 
impede  the  development  of  these  new 
concepts. 

NEED  TO  REVISE  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  WHICH 
HINDER  FLEXIBLE  RETIREMENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  President,  success  In  Implement- 
ing an  older  worker's  employment 
policy  and  reversing  the  existing  re- 
strictive  concepts   of   retirement   de- 


pends in  large  part  upon  American  em- 
ployers voluntarily  accepting  and  pro- 
moting this  new  approach  to  older 
workers.  As  I  noted,  many  of  our  lead- 
ing corporations  are  starting  to  pro- 
pose and  Implement  these  new  poli- 
cies. 

But  this  task  cannot  be  successful 
unless  we  begin,  at  the  Federal  level, 
to  revise  those  Government  policies 
that  encourage  early  retirement,  dis- 
courage delayed  retirement,  and  inhib- 
it employers  from  developing  the 
types  of  flexible  work  arrangements 
that  older  workers  need  in  order  to  en- 
courage them  to  stay  in  the  work 
force. 

For  example,  until  the  passage  of 
the  1983  Social  Security  legislation, 
the  Social  Security  System— the  major 
retirement  program  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans — contained  several 
serious  disincentives  to  continued 
work  for  older  Americans.  The  adjust- 
ment schedule  for  early  and  delayed 
retirement— the  basis  for  computing 
benefit  levels— was  tilted  to  encourage 
early  retirement.  I  had  proposed  in  S. 
3010.  when  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1982.  to  change  the  adjustment  sched- 
ule so  that  those  workers  who  remain 
in  the  work  force  after  age  65  would 
receive  an  actuarially  fair  adjustment 
in  their  ultimate  Social  Security  bene- 
fit levels  to  reflect  these  additional 
work  years. 

Similarly,  I  had  included  in  the  ini- 
tial version  of  this  measure  provisions 
to  modify  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitation.  Prior  to  the  1983  amend- 
ments, a  Social  Security  recipient 
under  the  age  of  70  who  continued  to 
work,  would  have  lost  $1  In  benefits 
for  every  $2  earned  over  the  exempt 
amount,  set  at  $6,600  in  1983.  That 
was  the  equivalent  of  a  50-percent  tax 
on  the  additional  income.  When  this 
50-percent  tax  was  added  to  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  Imposed  upon 
earned  Income,  to  the  Federal  income 
tax,  and  to  possible  State  and  local 
Income  taxes.  It  could  run  up  to  a  tax 
rate  over  70  i>ercent  on  earnings  above 
the  $6,600  limitation  vmtll  the  entire 
Social  Security  benefit  was  forfeited. 

The  1983  amendments  included 
changes  along  the  lines  I  had  pro- 
posed, providing  gradual  raises  In  the 
delayed  retirement  adjustment  factor 
to  an  actuarially  fair  rate  and  modify- 
ing the  earnings  limitation  to  provide 
the  loss  of  $1  for  every  $3  In  earned 
Income,  rather  than  for  each  $2.  The 
Increases  in  the  delayed  retirement  ad- 
justment factor  from  the  current  3 
percent  per  additional  work  year  to  8 
percent  per  year  will  be  phased  In  be- 
tween 1990  and  the  year  2008.  The 
change  In  the  earned  income  limita- 
tion will  also  take  effect  in  1990.  These 
changes  should  help  substantially  in 
making  continued  work  more  desirable 
to  older  Americans. 
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There  is.  however,  much  more  that 
can  and  must  be  done  to  reduce  other 
obstacles  and  fiscal  disincentives  that 
discourage  older  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. S.  2  seeks  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  other  remaining  problems. 

DESCRIPTION  or  S.  2 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  comprehensive 
proposal  aimed  at  eliminating  the  ob- 
stacles and  disincentives  which  tend  to 
discourage  employers  from  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers  and  discourage  the  older 
workers  themselves  from  staying  in 
the  work  force.  The  proposed  Older 
Americans  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1985  deals  with  a  number  of 
Federal  laws  relating  to  these  issues, 
and  I  would  like  to  descril)e  the  vari- 
ous provisions  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

ELIMINATION  OF  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  first  step  that 
must  be  taken  to  encourage  older 
workers  to  stay  in  the  work  force  is 
elimination  of  mandatory  retirement. 

Forcing  older  workers  out  of  their 
jobs  at  some  arbitrary  age  is  an  archa- 
ic, discriminatory,  and  unreasonable 
policy.  It  is  a  policy  that  robs  society 
of  the  contribution  and  productivity  of 
an  increasingly  important  segment  of 
our  work  force,  and  it  rol)s  these  indi- 
viduals of  the  dignity  and  self-suffi- 
ciency which  comes  from  working.  In 
1978,  we  began  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  mandatory  retirement  by  abolishing 
it  for  Federal  workers  and  by  raising 
the  age  from  65  to  70  for  most  other 
workers.  I  supported  the  1978  measure 
as  an  interim  step  toward  total  aboli- 
tion of  mandatory  retirement.  It  is 
time  now  to  finish  the  work  we  began 
in  1978  and  to  eliminate  once  and  for 
all  the  mandatory  retirement  policies 
that  force  workers  out  of  their  jobs  at 
an  arbitrary  age. 

Section  101  of  S.  2  would  eliminate 
the  age  70  provision  as  well  as  the  two 
exemptions  contained  in  the  1978  leg- 
islation which  denied  tenured  college 
professors  and  certain  business  execu- 
tives the  full  protection  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  amendments 
to  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  [ADEA]  also  directed  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  impact  on  both 
older  and  younger  workers  and  upon 
employers  of  raising  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  from  65  to  70  and  to 
determine  the  probable  impact  of  total 
abolition  of  mandatory  retirement. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimated  that  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  from  65  to  70  would 
result  in  over  250,000  older  workers 
being  able  to  stay  in  their  joljs.  This 
represents  a  5-percent  increase  in  the 
total  older  work  force.  The  report  esti- 
mated that  another  200,000  would  con- 
tinue working  if  mandatory  retirement 
ages  were  abolished  altogether.  This 


report  also  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting data  on  the  impact  upon 
women,  minorities,  and  younger  work- 
ers of  retaining  older  workers  in  their 
jobs.  As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  in 
1978,  the  argument  was  made  that 
raising  the  retirement  age  from  65  to 
70  would  adversely  affect  employment 
opportunities  for  younger  workers, 
women,  and  minorities.  Those  argu- 
ments were  forcefully  rebutted  by  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  groups,  such 
as  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  and  the  National  Caucus  on 
the  Black  Aged,  which  pointed  out 
that  women  and  minority  group  indi- 
viduals have  a  special  interest  in 
seeing  the  elimination  of  mandatory 
retirement  since  they  often  have  the 
least  resources  in  their  retirement 
years;  hence  forced  retirement  often 
means  relegating  them  to  an  existence 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Labor  report  is  particularly  important 
because  it  conclusively  and  finally  lays 
to  rest  the  spurious  argument  that  we 
must  deny  employment  opportunities 
to  older  workers  in  order  to  protect 
other  groups  of  workers.  The  final 
report  concluded  that  there  was  no 
significant  job  slot  competition  be- 
tween older  workers  likely  to  continue 
in  the  work  force  and  those  other  cate- 
gories of  workers.  The  1981  Interim 
report  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  had  presented  data  support- 
ing that  conclusion  which  showed  that 
the  additional  over-65  workers  would 
be  potential  competitors  of  less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  all  full- 
time  workers  aged  16  to  24;  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  full- 
time  black  workers  aged  16  to  59;  and 
of  around  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all 
full-time  female  workers  aged  16  to  59. 
The  interim  report  also  had  cited  stud- 
ies indicating  that  even  a  substantial 
increase  in  labor  force  participation  by 
workers  over  age  65— such  as  a  10-per- 
cent rise— would  have  insignificant 
impact  upon  the  employment  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  for  younger 
workers.  The  Department's  final 
report  concluded  by  recommending 
that  mandatory  retirement  be  prohib- 
ited. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  manda- 
tory retirement  policies  will  give  older 
workers  the  option— I  stress,  the 
option— of  continuing  in  the  labor 
force  rather  than  being  forced  to 
retire  when  they  reach  some  fixed 
chronological  age.  An  older  worker's 
abililty  to  perform  a  job  and  the  desire 
to  continue  working— not  his  or  her 
birthdate— should  be  the  determina- 
tive factors  in  retirement  decisions. 
Elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
at  a  specified  age  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive policy  to  encourage  older 
workers  to  stay  in  the  latx)r  force. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress   there    were    several    proposals 


pending  in  the  Senate  to  remove  the 
age  70  ceiling  in  the  ADEA.  S.  2  differs 
from  other  measures  which  were 
before  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress 
in  that  it  would  also  abolish  the  ex- 
emptions created  in  1978  that  deny 
certain  categories  of  workers  protec- 
tion against  mandatory  retirement 
rules.  In  1978,  over  my  strong  objec- 
tions, exemptions  were  included  in  the 
ADEA  to  allow  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  force  certain  employees— ten- 
ured faculty  members— to  retire  at  age 
65  and  to  allow  businesses  to  take  the 
same  actions  with  regard  to  certain  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  exemption  for  universities  and 
colleges,  however,  expired  on  July  1. 
1982.  Thus,  under  the  ADEA  today, 
college  professors  enjoy  the  same  pro- 
tections against  mandatory  retirement 
before  age  70  that  every  other  worker 
enjoys.  Some  of  the  proposals  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  would 
have  recreated  an  exemption  that 
would  allow  universities  and  colleges 
to  force  out  tenured  employees  when 
they  reach  age  70.  These  proposals 
would  also  have  allowed  continuation 
of  the  exemption  for  businesses  which 
choose  to  force  executives  with  pen- 
sion benefits  over  a  certain  level  to 
retire  when  they  reach  65. 

My  bill  does  not  exclude  any  catego- 
ry of  employees  from  the  protection  of 
the  ADEA.  I  recognize  that  those  em- 
ployers who  seek  to  retain  the  free- 
dom to  discharge  an  employee  when 
he  or  she  reaches  a  certain  age  truly 
believe  that  the  circumstances  in  their 
particular  field  warrant  special  consid- 
eration. But,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  what  is  a  basic  civil 
right— the  right  to  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  individual  ability  to  perform  a 
job.  ESnployment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  chronological  age  is  just  as 
invidious  and  unfair  as  the  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex  or  reli- 
gion or  national  origin  that  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits.  It  has 
no  place  in  our  society. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  these  ex- 
emptions claim  the  need  to  hire  new 
blood  to  get  new  ideas  into  higher  edu- 
cation or  into  their  corporate  offices. 
The  presumption,  however,  that 
younger  individuals  have  a  monopoly 
on  new  ideas  is  simply  an  outdated 
ageist  stereotype.  There  are  countless 
examples  of  major  breakthroughs  in 
the  sciences,  art,  literature,  music,  and 
other  fields  which  have  come  from 
those  individuals  over  the  normal  re- 
tirement age. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  as  a 
matter  of  principle  that  no  American 
should  be  forced  to  retire  at  a  set  age 
without  regard  to  individual  compe- 
tency—and that  is  the  view  held  by 
most  Americans— then  there  is  simply 
no  justification  for  carving  out  par- 
ticular work  force  segments  for  which 
such  protection  will  not  be  provided. 
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The  ADEA  clearly  does  not  limit  an 
employer's  ability  to  discharge  any 
employee,  regardless  of  age,  who 
cannot  adequately  perform  his  or  her 
duties.  That  ought  to  be  the  standard 
in  every  occupational  field,  not  some 
arbitrary  age  factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  discussing  some  of  the 
issues  associated  with  the  tenured-pro- 
fessor exemption  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

PENSION  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  male  retirees  and  one- 
third  of  the  female  retirees  between 
1979  and  1982  were  eligible  for  a  pri- 
vate pension.  Discrimination  in  private 
pension  plans  against  older  workers  is 
among  the  various  factors  which  tend 
to  discourage  older  workers  from  con- 
tinuing in  the  work  force. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
number  of  private  pension  plans  dis- 
courage continued  work  past  a  set  re- 
tirement age:  First,  many  plans  pro- 
vide that  an  employer  can  refuse  to 
credit  the  additional  work  years  after 
retirement  age  to  an  employee's  pen- 
sion: and,  second,  many  plans  provide 
for  a  total  forfeiture  of  pension  bene- 
fits if  an  employee  continues  working 
beyond  a  minimum  amount  in  a  par- 
ticular industry  or  for  a  former  em- 
ployer. 

According  to  a  report  published  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Work  and  Retirement  Options  for 
Continued  Employment  of  Older 
Workers.  July  1982,  27  percent  of  the 
workers  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  are  subject  to  provisions  that 
prohibit  accrual  of  pension  benefits 
entirely  after  the  normal  retirement 
age,  and  22  percent  are  in  plans  that 
limit  in  some  fashion  pension  benefit 
accrual  after  a  particular  age.  Under 
these  plans,  if  a  worker  continues  to 
work  after  the  normal  retirement  age, 
he  or  she  gets  no  or  reduced  additional 
pension  credits  for  those  additional 
work  years.  In  effect,  the  older  worker 
is  denied  this  fringe  benefit  that 
younger  workers  receive  automatical- 
ly. The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  elimination  of  this  private 
pension  plan  discrimination  against 
older  workers  would  keep  close  to 
70.000  more  men  in  the  work  force 
after  normal  retirement  age.  No  esti- 
mates were  available  on  the  number  of 
female  workers  likely  to  continue 
working  if  these  desincentives  were 
eliminated. 

Section  102  of  S.  2  would  deal  with 
this  problem  by  amending  the  ADEA 
to  state  clearly  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
treat  older  workers  differently  from 
younger  workers  with  respect  to  the 
accrual  of  pension  benefits.  A  compan- 
ion amendment  contained  in  section 

201   would  prohibit  plans  under  the 


Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  [ERISA]  from  containing  this 
type  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  on  June  26.  1984.  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission [EEOCl.  which  in  July  1979 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act 
[ADEA].  voted  to  rescind  the  rule 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  respect  to  this 
issue.  According  to  a  letter  I  received 
from  Phyllis  Berry.  Director  of 
EEOC's  Office  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs, the  Commission's  action  in  re- 
scinding the  previous  Interpretation 
was  based  upon  the  following  beliefs 
of  the  Commission:  First,  that  the 
former  interpretive  provisions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  ADEA;  second,  that  a  new 
rule  regarding  post-normal-retirement 
age  pension  contributions  which  com- 
port with  the  legislation  history  and 
purpose  behind  section  4(f)(2)  of  the 
ADEA  is  desirable;  third,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  1979  interpreta- 
tion, which  permitted  the  cessation  of 
pension  contributions,  appeared  incon- 
sistent with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  administration  interpretation 
of  section  4(f)(2);  and,  fourth,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  reliance  on  por- 
tions of  the  1978  legislative  history  of 
ADEIA  in  promulgating  its  1979  rule 
permitting  the  cessation  of  pension 
contributions  was  misplaced.  The 
Commission  has  indicated  its  intention 
to  publish  a  new  proposed  rule  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  much  support 
the  EEOC's  stated  intention  to  revise 
the  restrictive  rule  published  in  1979 
which  allows  employers  to  cease  accru- 
al of  pension  benefits  and  share  the 
view  that  the  existing  rule  Is  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  ADEA.  I 
congratulate  the  Commission  for  its 
vision,  and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  new  rule.  In  the  meantime,  howev- 
er. I  have  Included  In  my  legislation 
provisions  which  would  overturn  the 
existing  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  tjrpe  of 
disincentives  contained  In  private  pen- 
sion plans  involves  provisions  requir- 
ing total  forfeiture  If  an  individual 
continues  to  work  for  the  same  em- 
ployer or  In  the  same  industry  after  he 
or  she  becomes  eligible  for  pension 
benefits.  Prior  to  1982,  a  pension  could 
be  withheld  for  any  amount  of  work 
by  a  pensioner.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, there  are  about  66,000  pension- 
ers between  the  ages  of  65  to  69  who 
did  not  work  because  of  these  forfeit- 
ure of  benefit  rules.  Current  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulations  permit 
some  work  activity  by  pensioners  but 
allow  all  benefits  to  be  withheld  from 
retirees  who  work  more  than  40  hours 
per  month  In  prohibited  employment. 

Section  202  of  S.  2  would  prohibit  an 
employer    from    withholding   pension 


benefits  so  long  as  the  pensioner  did 
not  work  more  than  1.000  hours  per 
year.  This  is  roughly  twice  the  current 
allowable  amount  and  would  enable  a 
retiree  to  work  approximately  half- 
time  before  losing  his  pension. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  again 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is 
increased  flexibility  and  opportunities 
for  older  workers  to  stay  in  the  work 
force,  particularly  part  time.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  an  era  when  our 
society  is  going  to  need  the  skills  and 
contributions  of  these  older  workers. 
These  part  time  employees  will  be  able 
to  contribute  to  our  national  produc- 
tivity, continue  to  be  taxpayers,  and 
Increase  their  own  standards  of  living 
in  old  age  through  continued  work 
effort. 

PART-TIME  EMFLOTMKNT  IHCnfTIVES 

Mr.  President,  a  major  purpose  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  promote  the  avail- 
ability of  part-time  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers.  Older 
Americans  have  repeatedly  indicated 
that  they  are  desirous  of  these  part- 
time  employment  opportunities.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  provision  permitting 
part-time  work  without  losing  pension 
benefits  which  I  just  described,  there 
are  several  other  provisions  In  this  leg- 
islation designed  to  have  specific 
impact  upon  part-time  employment 
opportunities. 

First,  S.  2  would  provide  for  cutting 
in  half  the  FICA  tax— commonly 
known  as  the  Social  Security  payroll 
tax— imposed  upon  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer  for  workers  over  age 
65  with  respect  to  wages  that  do  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  contribution 
and  wage  base  established  under  the 
Social  Security  Act— presently  $39,600 
per  year.  Under  current  law,  the  em- 
ployer Is  obligated  to  pay  the  full 
FICA  tax  for  each  employee,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  employee  may 
be  part  time.  Thus,  an  employer  faces 
a  situation  where  the  FICA  tax  on  two 
part-time  employees  will  exceed  the 
tax  which  would  have  been  paid  to  one 
worker  performing  the  same  job. 

For  the  older  worker,  having  to  pay 
the  full  employee  FICA  tax  on  part- 
time  employment  creates  an  addition- 
al fiscal  disincentive,  particularly  If 
the  employee  Is  already  subjected  to 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limita- 
tion. There  have  been  proposals  made 
to  eliminate  entirely  FICA  taxes  on 
workers  over  65.  Consideration  has 
also  been  given  to  providing  for  a  pro 
rata  reduction  in  the  FICA  tax.  How- 
ever, the  administrative  difficulties  in 
appljang  a  pro  rata  reduction  would  be 
enormous.  Hence,  section  302  of  S.  2 
would  simply  cut  the  FICA  tax  in  half 
for  older  workers  and  their  employees 
for  wages  up  to  one-half  of  the  appli- 
cable contribution  and  wage  base  pro- 
vided under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Second,  section  301  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  extend  the  existing  target- 
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ed  job  tax  credit  to  low-income  older 
workers.  As  I  will  explain  in  a 
moment,  this  would  result  primarily  in 
the  creation  of  part-time  jobs  for  older 
workers. 

The  targeted  job  tax  credit  provides 
employers  with  a  tax  credit  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  $6,000  in  wages 
paid  in  the  first  year  to  workers  in  cer- 
tain targeted  categories,  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  first  $6,000  paid  in  the 
second  year  of  employment.  Between 
1979  and  1981,  800.000  workers  were 
benefited  under  the  existing  targeted 
categories  which  cover  persons  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged  and 
are  one  of  the  following:  18-  to  24- 
year-old,  Vietnam-era  veterans,  former 
convicts,  youths  aged  16  to  19  in  coop- 
erative education  programs,  former 
CETA  public  service  employment  par- 
ticipants, vocational  rehabilitation  re- 
ferrals, or  welfare  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  1.5  million  older 
workers  between  the  ages  of  62  and  69 
and  2.6  million  who  are  70  years  and 
older  would  be  eligible  under  the  same 
income  standards  that  are  applied  to 
the  other  categories  under  the  exist- 
ing credit.  Costs  of  extending  the 
credit  to  low-income  older  workers 
could  range  between  $50  million  per 
year  in  reduced  revenues  if  2  percent 
of  the  1.5  million  used  the  credit  to 
$250  million  if  10  percent  used  the 
credit.  However,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  this  cost 
would  be  partially  offset  by  increased 
Social  Security  revenues  ranging  from 
$7  to  $25  million,  by  increased  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  employee,  and  re- 
duced Social  Security  benefit  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  work  effort 
of  these  new  employees. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  this  pro- 
posal is  made  in  the  context  of  the  ex- 
isting tax  code  which  already  contains 
a  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  By  introduc- 
ing this  provision  as  part  of  S.  2.  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  I  would  nec- 
essarily advocate  this  type  of  tax 
credit  in  the  context  of  a  modified  flat 
tax  reform  or  other  tax  simplication 
reform. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  also  indicated  that  because  of  the 
combined  effects  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty earnings  limitation  and  the  $6,000 
limit  in  the  existing  offset  for  employ- 
ers, the  likely  effect  of  extending  the 
TJJC  to  this  group  would  l)e  primarily 
to  create  jobs  paying  under  $6,000, 
likely  to  be  part-time  jobs.  Thus,  this 
provision  would  contribute  to  stimu- 
lating the  availability  of  the  part-time 
employment  opportunities  that  older 
workers  have  repeatedly  indicated 
they  desire. 

APPREirriCESHIP  PROGRAMS 

Finally,  Mr.  F»resident,  section  401  of 
the  proposed  Older  Americans  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act  of  1985 
includes  a  provision  amending  the  Na- 


tional Apprenticeship  Act  in  order  to 
prohibit  age  discrimination  in  appren- 
ticeship programs.  A  great  number  of 
apprenticeship  programs  which  recruit 
entrants  into  the  skilled  trades  apply 
upper  age  limits  for  aspiring  workers. 
These  policies  reflect  an  attitude 
toward  the  productivity  and  longevity 
of  older  workers  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  demographic  changes  ahead 
in  our  work  force.  As  the  demand  for 
older  workers  grows  and  older  workers 
look  at  second  careers,  age  barriers  in 
apprenticeship  and  other  job  training 
programs  must  be  reevaluated.  A 
worker  in  the  year  2000  is  as  likely  to 
spend  as  many  years  in  the  work  force 
after  his  45th  birthday  as  before  that 
age.  In  many  cases,  older  workers  will 
be  needed  to  transfer  from  heavy  in- 
dustrial jobs  to  lighter  tasks.  They  will 
need  to  have  access  to  training  pro- 
grams to  make  these  transfers.  Elimi- 
nation of  age  discrimination  in  ap- 
prenticeship programs  is  one  of  the 
steps  that  should  be  taken  as  we  at- 
tempt to  reorient  our  attitude  toward 
older  workers. 

CONCLUSIOIf 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  2  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  approach  to 
expanding  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  older  Americans  who  want  to 
stay  in  the  work  force  in  some  fashion 
after  the  normal  retirement  age.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
society  and  will  continue  to  take  place 
in  the  coming  decades  demand  that  we 
discard  our  existing  rigid  concepts 
about  retirement  and  replace  them 
with  a  flexible  range  of  options  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  older  workers, 
of  American  business,  of  our  economy, 
and  of  our  society.  I  hope  that  action 
can  be  taken  on  these  proposals  to 
help  eliminate  the  obstacles  that  deter 
older  workers  from  remaining  in  the 
work  force.  Public  opinion  and  desire 
clearly  point  in  this  direction.  We  need 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  to  action. 
I  intend  to  write  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  urging  them  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S.  2  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  followed  by  the  article 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Exhibit  No.  1 

8.3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of  1985". 


TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1967 

AGE  LIMITATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(29  U.S.C.  631(a))  (relating  to  age  limita- 
tions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "but  less 
than  70  years  of  age". 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  631  (c)  and  (d))  are  re- 
pealed. 

BENEFIT  ACCSUAL  BEFORE  MAXIMtnl  NORMAL 
RETIREMENT  BENEFIT 

Sec.  102.  Section  4(f)(2)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
U.8.C.  623(fM2))  (relating  to  prohibition  of 
age  discrimination)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "hire  any 
Individual,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  a  comma  and  "and  no  employee 
benefit  plan  shall  require  or  permit  the  sus- 
pension of  an  employee's  benefit  accrual  or 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  an  employee's 
benefit  accrual  because  of  age  before  accru- 
ing the  maximum  normal  retirement  l)ene- 
flf. 

TITLE  II-PENSION  ACCRUALS  FOR 
OLDER  WORKERS 

BENEFIT  ACCBUAL  BETONS  NORMAL  RETIREMENT 
AOE 

Sec.  201.  (aHl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
204  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1054(a))  (relat- 
ing to  benefit  accrual  requirements)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  E^h  pension  plan  shall  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(3).  and— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sutisectlon 
(bxi):and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan,  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2).". 

(2)  Section  204(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1054(bKl))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs, a  defined  benefit  plan  shall  be 
treated  as  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  if,  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan,  an  employee's  t>eneflt  accrual  is  sus- 
pended or  the  rate  of  an  employee's  l)eneflt 
accrual  is  reduced  solely  because  of  age 
before  accruing  the  maximum  normal  re- 
tirement benefit.". 

(3)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1054(b))  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  individual  account  plan  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if, 
under  the  plan,  employer  contributions  to 
the  employee's  account  are  not  suspended 
or  reduced  solely  because  of  age.". 

(b)(1)  Section  411(bXl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  accrued 
l)eneflt  requirements)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "General  rules.—" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Defined  bene- 
fit PLANS.—";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  Continued  accrual  beyond  normal 
retirement  age.— Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding subparagraphs,  a  defined  benefit 
plan  shall  t>e  treated  as  not  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  if,  under  the 


terms  of  the  plan,  an  employee's  benefit  ac- 
crual is  suspended  or  the  rate  of  an  employ- 
ee's benefit  accrual  is  reduced  solely  t>ecause 
of  age  before  accruing  the  maximum  normal 
retirement  benefit.". 

(2)  Section  411(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(2)  Defined  contribution  plans.— A  de- 
fined contribution  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  If  employer  contri- 
butions to  the  employee's  account  are  not 
suspended  or  reduced  solely  because  of 
age.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  411(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  minimum  vesting  standards)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b).  and"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)(3).  and  also  satisfies,  in  the  case 
of  a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  and.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan,  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(2).". 

employment  beyond  normal  retirement  age 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1056)  (relating  to  form  and  payment 
of  benefits)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If- 

"(1)  a  participant  or  l)eneflclary  Is  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  a  pension  plan,  or 

"(2)  a  participant  is  separated  from  the 
ser\ice  and  has  nonforfeitable  rights  to  ben- 
efits. 

a  plan  may  not  deny,  suspend,  or  reduce  the 
benefiu  of  such  a  participant  by  reason  of 
any  Increase  in  the  Income  of  the  partici- 
pant due  to  employment  of  the  participant 
by  any  employer  for  less  than  1,000  hours 
during  a  calendar  year.". 

(bMl)  Section  203(a)(3)(D)(v)  of  such  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1053(a)(3MDHv))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  206(c)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""section  206(d)". 

(2)  Section  2U(b)(l)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  106(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

206(d)""     and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
206(e)'". 

(3)  Section  514(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1144(b)(7))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  206(d)(3)(B)(l)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  206(e)(3)(B)(l) ". 

effective  date 
Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1986. 
TITLE     III— FURTHER     AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 
credit  for  employment  or  certain  new 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec  301.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  members  of  targeted  groups)  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (J)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "or"";  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 
""(K)  low-income  older  worker"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (II),  (12). 
(13),  (14),  (15).  and  (16)  as  paragraphs  (12), 
(13),  (14).  (15).  (16).  and  (17).  respectively, 
and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)     LOW-INCOME     OLDER      WORKER.— The 

term  'low-income  older  worker'  means  an  in- 
dividual certified  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as— 

"(A)  at  least  65  years  of  age,  and 
""(B)  a  member  of  an  economically  disad- 
vantaged family  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (12))."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (11)"  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (13KA)(lv)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) and  In  paragraphs  (3)(AKll),  (4KC). 
and   (7)(B)   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"paragraph  (12)"";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (14)"  In 
paragraph  (13XC)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (15) ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
after  December  31.  1986.  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

REDUCTION  IN  EMFLO'TMENT  TAXES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  OLDER  WORKERS 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Section  3101  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  PICA  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  Tax  With  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  wages  received  during  a 
calendar  year  by  an  individual  who  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  and  sut>sectlon  (b) 
shall  l>e.  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
such  wages  which  does  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
fined in  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year,  one- 
half  of  the  rate  otherwise  applicable  under 
such  subsection.". 

(2)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  PICA  tax  on  employers)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Tax  With  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  wages  received  during  a 
calendar  year  by  an  individual  who  Is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b) 
shall  be.  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
such  wages  which  does  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
fined in  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year,  one- 
half  of  the  rate  otherwise  applicable  under 
such  sulxsectlon.". 

(b)(1)  Section  3201  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on 
employees)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Tax  With  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  in 
any  calendar  year  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  who  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
each  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
and  subsection  (b)  shall  be,  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  such  compensation  which 
does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  applicable 
base  (as  defined  in  section  3231(e)(2KB))  in 
effect  for  such  calendar  year,  one-half  of 
the  rate  otherwise  applicable  under  such 
subsection.". 

(2)  Section  3211  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on  em- 


ployee representatives)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Tax  With  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  In 
any  calendar  year  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  representative  who  is  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  shall  be. 
with  respect  to  the  portion  of  such  Income 
described  in  section  3201(c).  one-half  the 
rate  of  tax  otherwise  Imposed  under  such 
sul»ection.". 

(3)  Section  3221  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on  em- 
ployers) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  suttsection  (f)  and  inserting 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  In 
any  calendar  year  by  an  employer  for  any 
services  rendered  by  an  employee  who  Is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed on  such  employer  under  subsection 
(a)  and  subsection  (b)  shall  be.  with  respect 
to  the  portion  of  such  compensation  de- 
scribed In  section  3201(cXl).  one-half  the 
rate  of  tax  otherwise  imposed  on  such  em- 
ployer under  such  subsection."". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  received 
and  compensation  paid  after  December  31. 
1986. 

TITLE  rv— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT 

PROHISmON  OF  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1937  (50  Stat.  664.  chapter  663; 
29  U.S.C.  50),  popularly  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act.  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  after  the  section  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sutjsection: 

""(b)  In  promoting  labor  standards  for  the 
welfare  of  apprentices  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  no  program  of  apprenticeship  discrimi- 
nates against  any  individual,  t>ecause  of  the 
age  of  such  individual,  in  admission  to,  or 
employment  in,  any  such  program.". 

ExHiBrr  No.  2 

"I  Wasn't  Ready  to  (jO  ":  The  CoNFLicrr 

Over  Forcing  Professors  to  Retire 

(By  Suzanne  Perry) 

Five  years  ago.  Saul  Levine,  then  a  profes- 
sor of  art  history  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University,  turned  65. 

It  was  a  traumatic  experience. 

For  although  Mr.  Levine  loved  teaching, 
he  was  being  forced  to  give  up  his  tenured 
position  l)ecause  he  had  reached  the  age  for 
mandatory  retirement  under  a  faculty  con- 
tract with  the  university.  The  university 
then  appointed  him  to  a  nontenured  posi- 
tion for  one  year  and  offered  him  only  a 
part-time  job  for  the  year  after  that. 

The  professor  says  he  was  so  unprepared 
to  pull  back  from  his  life's  work  that  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  been  stricken  by  "emo- 
tional leukemia." 

One  day  you're  at  peace  with  yourself,  he 
says,  and  then  "suddenly  there  Is  the  re- 
straint of  serious  Illness,  and  very  little  can 
be  done  about  It.  You  have  to  accept  the  re- 
ality of  a  status  that  is  brutally  changed." 

Mr.  Levine  did  what  he  could:  He  sued  the 
university  on  charges  of  age  discrimination, 
and  won— mainly  because  the  university,  in 
stripping  him  of  his  tenure,  left  Itself  open 
to  a  judgment  that  it  had  violated  the  feder- 
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al  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
Ironically,  until  last  July,  that  law  protect- 
ed nontenured  faculty  members— but  not 
tenured  faculty  members— after  age  65. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Lievine's  settle- 
ment, however,  he  had  to  leave  Pairleigh 
Dickinson  at  age  69. 

I  wasn't  ready  to  go."  he  says.  "I  consid- 
ered myself  at  the  peak  of  my  teaching 
abilities.  I'm  a  Michelangelo  scholar,  and 
the  interaction  between  teaching  and  schol- 
arship is  always  there.  You  can't  separate 
it.  " 

Mr.  Levine  says  his  leave  disrupted  the 
lives  of  others,  as  well,  as  evidenced  by  let- 
ters that  many  colleagues  and  students  sent 
to  administration  on  his  t)ehalf. 

Mr.  Levines  legal  battle  is  over  now.  but 
the  philosophical  questions  surrounding 
mandatory  retirement  still  tug  at  him.  Is  it 
morally  right,  he  asks,  for  an  employer  to 
require  workers  to  retire  against  their  will? 

Mr.  Levine  says  No. 

"Retirement  in  a  democratic  society  has 
to  \x  voluntary,"  he  says.  "Any  arbitrary 
imposition  of  retirement  is  a  violation  of  our 
civil  rights.  It's  something  ugly.  It's  anathe- 
ma. It  violates  our  basic  sense  of  decency." 

BURGEONING  MOVEMENT 

Throughout  American  society  a  burgeon- 
ing movement  against  age  discrimination  is 
forcing  people  to  confront  such  issues  these 
days. 

In  academe,  however,  there  are  special 
complications.  t>ecause  leading  professional 
associations  have  said  that  tenured  faculty 
members  should  be  treated  differently  from 
other  employees.  Others  disagree.  The  argu- 
ments reflect  a  classic  conflict  between  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  needs  of  insti- 
tutions. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Elmployment  Act  was  amended  to 
prohibit  mandatory  retirement  l>efore  age 
70.  colleges  and  universities  were  temporari- 
ly exempted— until  July,  1982— in  the  case 
of  tenured  professors. 

This  year.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  Democrat 
of  Florida,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  advo- 
cates of  rights  for  older  Americans,  and  Sen. 
John  Heinz,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
troduced bills  to  abolish  mandatory  retire- 
ment altogether.  But  once  again,  under 
their  proposals,  application  of  the  law  to 
tenured  professors  would  be  delayed— this 
time  for  15  years. 

The  exemption  is  the  product  of  intensive 
lobbying  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation on  behalf  of  all  major  higher-educa- 
tion associations,  reportedly  augmented  by 
hundreds  of  letters  to  Congress  from  college 
and  university  presidents. 

The  institutions'  arguments,  basically,  is 
that  "uncapping"  the  retirement  age  for 
tenured  professors  would  exacerbate  demo- 
graphic pressures  that  have  already  sharply 
reduced  the  numljer  of  openings  for  new 
faculty  members  across  the  country.  Con- 
fronted with  projections  of  declining  enroll- 
ments and  a  bulge  of  middle-aged  faculty 
meml)ers  who  were  hired  during  higher  edu- 
cation's boom  period  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  college  and  university  officials  say 
they  must  be  able  to  retire  older  professors. 

No  other  profession,  they  say.  must  grap- 
ple with  the  intricacies  of  academic  tenure, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  fire  an  unproduc- 
tive professor.  Moreover,  the  "graying "  of 
coflege  faculties  will  lead  to  increased  salary 
costs  and  a  lack  of  fresh  blood,  the  officials 
maintain. 

AAUP  SUPPORTS  EXEMPTION 

On  the  surface  that  might  seem  to  be 
strictly  a  management  viewpoint.  "Vet  the 


proposed  15-year  exemption  is  also  being 
supported  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  FYofessors.  which  opposed  a  fac- 
ulty exemption  in  1978  but  now  fears  that 
uncapping  the  retirement  age  altogether 
could  freeze  out  younger  faculty  meml)ers 
from  the  tenure  system. 

Said  the  association's  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Tenure  in  a  report  pub- 
lished last  fall: 

"An  effect  of  uncapping  legislation, 
though  one  probably  not  consciously  in- 
tended by  its  framers,  will  be  to  shift  insti- 
tutions' total  personnel  costs  toward  the 
older  edge  of  the  faculty  age  spectrum,  as 
many  professors  elect  to  stay  on  at  full 
salary,  past  the  traditional  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  70  at  many  institutions,  as 
well  as  past  the  previously  traditional  retire- 
ment age  of  65  at  many  other  institutions." 

Matthew  W.  Flnkln,  professor  of  law  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  and  chair- 
man of  the  A.A.U.P.  committee,  says  the  as- 
sociation's concern  extends  to  "the  vitality 
of  the  professoriate  as  a  whole." 

Officials  of  the  association  say  its  position 
has  attracted  little  negative  response  from 
members. 

But  in  other  comers  of  academe,  there  are 
ripples  of  discontent. 

For  one  thing,  the  two  other  major  facul- 
ty organizations— the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  (A.F.L.-C.I.O)  and  the  National 
Education  Association— oppose  the  exemp- 
tion. The  N.E.A.  opposes  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  any  workers,  and  it  argues  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  that  excluding  tenured 
faculty  memt>ers  from  legislative  protection 
would  be  "double  discrimination — once  on 
the  basis  of  age  and  again  on  the  t>asis  of  oc- 
cupation." The  A.F.T.  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  general  question  of  mandatory 
retirement,  but  it  says  that  any  legislation 
on  the  issue  should  afford  tenured  faculty 
members  "treatment  comparable  to  other 
professionals." 

For  another  thing,  some  faculty  members 
and  administrators  passionately  believe  that 
forcing  competent  professors  to  retire  invol- 
untarily is  as  unjust  as  discriminating 
against  someone  on  the  l>asis  of  race  or  sex. 

"WORST  PORM  OP  DISCRIMINATION" 

"In  some  ways  this  Is  the  worst  form  of 
discrimination,"  says  Allen  D.  Calvin,  pro- 
fessor of  organization  and  leadership  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.  "If  we're  lucky 
enough,  all  of  us  will  get  to  be  65  or  70,  so 
this  will  affect  all  of  us." 

Mr.  Calvin  has  launched  a  one-man  cam- 
paign against  mandatory  retirement.  For 
years,  he  has  been  collecting  documents, 
writing  letters,  contacting  Congressional 
staff  memt>er8,  and  lobbying  in  California 
for  a  pending  state  bill  that  would  prohibit 
forced  retirement  of  professors. 

He  sees  those  efforts  as  a  logical  extension 
of  his  own  involvement  in  the  civil-rights 
movement.  While  retirement  will  not  affect 
him  directly  for  some  time— he  is  only  55— 
Mr.  Calvin  says  he  was  moved  to  act  after 
watching  some  of  his  former  colleagues 
l>ecome  "absolutely  destroyed"  by  mandato- 
ry retirement. 

■'The  more  I  watched  some  of  the  finest 
professors  I  knew  being  fired,  the  more  irri- 
tated I  got,"  he  says. 

Another  opponent  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment Is  Thomas  M.  Stauffer,  now  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Houston.  Until  last 
summer,  he  was  director  of  external  rela- 
tions at  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
one  of  the  leading  advocates— both  in  1978 
and  today— of  allowing  colleges  to  force  ten- 
ured professors  to  retire. 


Mr.  Stauffer's  view,  which  he  explained  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  is 
that  academe  is  inviting  greater  federal 
intervention  by  asking  the  government  to 
exempt  it  from  "fundamental  national 
policy." 

"American  higher  education  is  part  of  the 
American  nation,  not  separate  from  its  basic 
social  trends,"  he  wrote.  "The  American 
population  is  aging,  and  recognizing  the 
value  of  older  workers  is  Just  as  significant 
as  recognizing  the  value  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  the  work  place." 

Mr.  Stauffer  says  he  sympathizes  with  the 
A.C.E.,  which  was  flooded  with  letters  from 
college  presidents  who  opposed  raising  or 
uncapping  the  mandatory-retirement  age 
for  tenured  professors.  But  he  says  he 
couldn't  shake  the  feeling  that  their  argu- 
ments were  discriminatory. 

"I  thought  what  ACE.  was  doing  in  a 
constituent  sense  was  correct— representing 
the  people  in  higher-education  land,"  he 
says.  "But  I  thought  it  was  wrong,  pure  and 
simple." 

J.  W.  Peltason,  president  of  the  American 
Council,  says  its  position  serves  the  needs  of 
the  entire  higher-education  community.  "In 
all  fields,  one  needs  a  balance  of  younger 
faculty  and  more  experienced  faculty  to 
stimulate  students  and  colleagues  alike  by 
challenging  old  as  well  as  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  by  contributing  varied  per- 
spectives."  he  told  Congress  in  a  letter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Ber- 
nard Roth,  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Stanford  University,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  someone  who  became  "converted"  by 
considering  the  individuals  involved.  He 
says  he  began  fighting  mandatory  retire- 
ment after  investigating  the  issue  about  five 
years  ago  as  chairman  of  Stanford's 
A.A.U.P.  chapter. 

"My  mind  literally  got  blown. "  Mr.  Roth 
recalls.  "Every  stereotype  I  had  on  the  issue 
was  wrong." 

He  says  he  discovered  that  instead  of 
"doddering  guys  with  yellow  notes."  many 
of  the  Stanford  professors  who  were  t>eing 
forced  to  retire  were  "stars  who  were  bring- 
ing in  millions  of  dollars"  that  created  jobs 
for  young  scholars. 

Mr.  Roth  testified  against  a  California 
bill,  which  eventually  passed,  that  exempted 
tenured  professors  at  private  universities 
from  state  legislation  abolishing  mandatory 
retirement.  And  he  led  a  fight  on  behalf  of 
Stanford  professors  who  were  in  what  he 
calls  the  "window  group"— they  turned  65 
between  the  time  Congress  amended  the 
mandatory-re' irement  law  and  the  time  the 
exemption  affecting  tenured  professors  ex- 
pired. Stanford  agreed  to  offer  the  affected 
employees  half-time  assignments. 

Opponents  of  mandatory  retirement  in 
higher  education  also  raise  these  points. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  many  professors 
would  stay  past  70  even  if  they  could,  so 
predictions  of  dire  consequences  from  un- 
capping the  retirement  age  may  be  exagger- 
ated. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  using  manda- 
tory retirement  as  a  way  to  rid  themselves 
of  unproductive  professors,  instead  of  deal- 
ing directly  with  a  problem  that  can  afflict 
faculty  memt>ers  at  any  age. 

Some  professors  can't  afford  to  retire  be- 
cause their  pensions  are  inadequate. 

The  argument  that  hard  data  on  manda- 
tory retirement  do  not  exist  is  supported  by 
a  Congressional  staff  member  who  is  closely 
involved  with  the  pending  legislation. 

"I  find  it  kind  of  curious  that  the  sup- 
posed scientific  and  academic  leaders  of  this 


country  are  running  around  screaming 
Chicken  Little  stories."  he  says. 

Although  the  bills"  sponsors  agreed  for  po- 
litical reasons  to  include  the  15-year  exemp- 
tion, this  source  adds,  "it  will  be  up  to  the 
academics  to  prove  their  case  to  Congress." 

According  to  the  Teachers  Insurance  An- 
nuity Association  and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund,  the  average  age  at  which  fac- 
ulty members  begin  collecting  their  pen- 
sions—which usually  represents  a  retire- 
ment date— has  been  declining  over  the  past 
10  years.  In  1982,  the  organizations  report. 
!0  per  cent  of  their  participants  began  re- 
ceiving annuity  checks  at  age  70  or  over, 
compared  with  12.5  per  cent  in  1973. 

The  report  by  the  A.A.U.P.'s  academic- 
freedom  committee  said  academe  should  be 
exempted  from  proposals  to  uncap  the  re- 
tirement age  for  tenured  professors  "so  long 
as  the  professoriate  is  otherwise  fairly  treat- 
ed in  the  administration  of  the  institution's 
retirement  plan." 

Mr.  Finkin  defends  the  committee's  posi- 
tions as  a  highly  principled  one.  The  aca- 
demic-freedom panel  considered  the  civil- 
liberties  argument  carefully,  he  says,  and 
"the  question  was  a  close  one." 

But  on  balance,  the  committee  believed 
that  its  position  served  the  greater  good. 
The  prospect  of  unlimited  employment  of 
faculty  meml>ers,  he  says,  could  cause  ad- 
ministrations to  attack  the  tenure  system. 

Furthermore,  mandatory  retirement  is  a 
"civilized"  way  to  ease  out  a  faculty  member 
who.  "after  30  years  of  service,  is  not  as  pro- 
ductive as  he  once  was."  Mr.  Finkin  adds. 
"One  of  the  advantages  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement is  it  is  neutral." 

Mr.  Peltason  of  the  A.C.E.  agrees  that  the 
prospect  of  charging  older  professors  with 
incomp>etence— and  perhaps  fighting  the 
battle  in  court— is  unappealing. 

"You'd  have  letters  from  students  of  20  to 
30  years  ago,  saying,  'He  was  the  best  thing 
in  my  life.'  Then  the  university  has  to  come 
forward  and  say,  "Yes,  Professor  X  was  a 
fine  biochemist,  but  he  hasn't  done  any- 
thing up  to  date  in  the  last  10  years."  " 

Meanwhile,  as  the  debate  continues,  indi- 
vidual lives  are  directly  affected  by  colleges' 
decisions  on  retirement.  While  many  profes- 
sors undoubtedly  look  forward  to  retiring, 
for  some  the  experience  is  wrenching. 

Gifford  E.  McCasland.  for  example,  in 
1978  and  1979  waged  a  bitter  fight  through 
his  faculty  union  against  his  forced  retire- 
ment at  age  65  from  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  Because  of  the  1978  exemption, 
however,  he  had  no  legal  recourse.  Mr. 
McCasland.  a  former  professor  of  chemistry, 
found  that  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

"To  single  out  any  one  occupation  and 
deny  you  the  protection  of  the  law— I  think 
it's  an  outrage."  he  says.  "To  me.  it's  uncon- 
stitutional. I  don't  know  how  they  get  away 
with  it. " 

The  outrage  also  extended  to  Mr.  McCas- 
land's  wife.  Evelyn,  who  says  it  was  difficult 
to  watch  her  husband  become  the  victim  of 
discrimination  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

For  several  years,  the  McCaslands  were 
consumed  by  the  mandatory-retirement 
issue.  They  wrote  letters,  clipped  and  filed 
dozens  of  articles  at)Out  retirement,  and 
monitored  efforts  to  change  the  California 
law. 

But.  they  say,  they  eventually  gave  up 
hope  that  anyone  was  listening.  Mr.  McCas- 
land found  a  part-time  research  position  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  FYancis- 
co,  but  the  bitterness  lingers.  Mrs.  McCas- 
land says  they  refuse  to  attend  the  annual 
emerti  dinners  of  the  University  of  San 
Francisco, 


In  a  final  effort  to  state  his  case,  Mr. 
McCasland  wrote  an  article  that  he  hoped 
Newsweek  would  print  on  its  "My  Turn" 
page.  The  article,  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, was  entitled  "Professors— On  the 
Scrap-Heap  at  65." 


S.  3:  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EQUITY 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  my  bill,  S.  3.  the  proposed 
"Social  Security  Equity  Act  of  1985." 
which  is  identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  past  two  Congresses— S.  3 
in  the  98th  Congress,  and  S.  3034  in 
the  97th  Congress— was  Introduced. 
This  measure  would  incorporate  the 
concept  of  earnings  sharing  into  the 
Social  Security  system.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  S.  3  is  almost  identical  to  a  pro- 
posal, H.R.  158,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  January  3  by  Repre- 
sentative Mary  Rose  Oakar.  She  is 
the  chair  of  the  body's  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging's  Task  Force  on  Social 
Security  and  Women  and  has  been  a 
tremendous  leader  in  the  effort  to 
reform  the  Social  Security  System  in  a 
manner  that  would  adequately  and  eq- 
uitably deal  with  the  needs  of  older 
women.  Representative  Oakar  has 
also  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
House  in  the  past  several  Congresses 
and.  as  I  will  discuss  in  a  few  moments, 
we  have  worked  closely  together  in 
seeking  to  move  forward  in  this  area, 
as  well,  I  might  add.  as  on  pay-equity 
legislation,  S.  5,  also  introduced  on 
January  3. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  concept  un- 
derlying earnings  sharing  is  relatively 
simple:  Marriage  for  Social  Security 
purposes  should  be  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  partnership.  In  order  to 
compute  benefits,  all  of  the  earnings 
of  a  married  couple  would  be  com- 
bined and  divided  equally  between  the 
spouses  upon  retirement  or  divorce. 
Each  member  of  the  couple  would 
then  have  established  for  him  or  her 
an  individual  Social  Security  account. 
Earnings  acquired  before  or  after  a 
marriage  would  go  into  this  individual 
account  along  with  whatever  share 
each  member  acquired  during  mar- 
riage. 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  the 
need  for  reform,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
dependency  which  face  millions  of 
older  women  In  our  society  and  how 
the  present  system  of  determining 
Social  Security  benefits  contributes  to 
these  and  other  problems. 

OLD  AGE  AND  POVERTY 

Poverty  in  this  country  among  the 
elderly  is  principally  a  problem  afflict- 
ing women.  Although  women  consti- 
tute 59  percent  of  the  total  noninstitu- 


tionalized  aged,  they  account  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  elderly  poor.  In 
1983,  more  than  2.6  million  older 
women  had  incomes  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  poverty  rate  of  elderly 
women  was  17  percent  in  1983.  com- 
pared to  the  10-percent  rate  for  older 
men.  For  unmarried  elderly  women— it 
was  a  staggering  28.7  percent. 

A  1984  report  issued  by  the  Women's 
Research  and  Education  Institute  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues.  "Older  Women:  The 
Economics  of  Aging."  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  data  which  explain,  in 
part,  the  reasons  for  this  dispropor- 
tionate representation  of  women 
among  the  elderly  poor. 

ELDERLY  WOMEN  LIKELY  TO  BE  DEPENDENT  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

First,  Mr.  President,  women  are  far 
more  likely  than  men  to  be  almost  to- 
tally dependent  up>on  Social  Security 
for  income  in  their  old  age.  Since 
Social  Security  was  never  intended  to 
meet  all  of  the  financial  needs  of  a  re- 
tiree. Social  Security  alone  seldom 
provides  more  than  a  marginal  stand- 
ard of  income. 

In  1982,  only  19  percent  or  less  than 
one  in  five  older  women  had  any 
income  from  pensions  and/or  annu- 
ities, and  only  13  percent  of  the  un- 
married elderly  women  received  pri- 
vate pensions  in  contrast  to  33  percent 
of  married  couples  and  24  percent  of 
unmarried  men.  Typically,  these  pri- 
vate pension  benefits  were  low,  espe- 
cially those  received  by  women  who  re- 
tired after  years  of  working  at  low 
paying  jobs  or  by  women  who,  as  sur- 
viving spouses,  received  reduced  bene- 
fits from  their  deceased  husband's 
pension  plans. 

Interest  from  assets,  such  as  savings, 
provide  only  a  minor  source  of  income 
for  many  elderly  persons,  particularly 
for  unmarried  elderly  women.  In  1982, 
for  example,  the  median  income  re- 
ceived by  elderly  persons  from  all 
assets  amounted  to  only  $1,540. 

The  importance  of  Social  Security  to 
elderly  women  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  1982  data, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  all  unmarried 
women  are  dependent  on  Social  Secu- 
rity for  at  least  half  of  their  total 
income  and  for  almost  40  percent  of 
them  it  represents  90  percent  or  more 
of  their  total  income.  For  1.7  million 
of  these  women.  Social  Security  repre- 
sented 100  percent  of  their  income.  In 
contrast,  only  17  percent  of  married 
couples  and  only  27  percent  of  unmar- 
ried males  relied  upon  Social  Security 
for  90  percent  or  more  of  their  income. 

As  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  this  de- 
pendence upon  Social  Security  as  the 
major  source  of  their  income  by  elder- 
ly women— especially  elderly  women 
living  alone— when  combined  with  the 
generally  lower  Social  Security  bene- 
fits received  by  these  women  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  disproportionate  repre- 
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sentation  of  these  women  in  the  pover- 
ty population. 

ELDERLY  WOMEN  LIKELY  TO  LIVE  ALONE 

Second.  Mr.  President,  elderly 
women  are  far  more  likely  than  elder- 
ly men  to  be  living  alone  in  their  old 
age.  Ony  40  percent  of  elderly  women 
live  with  their  husbands  and  about  20 
percent  live  with  other  people— mostly 
family  meml>ers.  and  more  than  40 
percent  live  alone.  Among  women  over 
age  75.  the  percentage  living  with  a 
husband  drops  to  less  than  one-fourth 
and  the  percentage  living  alone  in- 
creases to  nearly  one-half.  These  sta- 
tistics and  the  likelihood  that  a 
woman  will  be  alone  in  old  age  arise 
from  higher  male  mortality  rates  cou- 
pled with  the  tendency  of  men  to 
marry  younger  women.  An  elderly 
man  is  far  more  likely  to  be  living  with 
a  wife:  7  of  every  10  men  aged  75  and 
older  is  living  with  a  spouse  while 
nearly  7  of  every  10  women  is  a  widow. 
Even  at  the  younger  ages,  the  differ- 
ence in  marital  status  is  striking.  Of 
those  between  age  65  and  74,  almost  40 
percent  of  the  women  are  widowed 
compared  to  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  males.  Remarriage  rates  for  these 
men  are  vastly  higher  than  for 
women.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  those  el- 
derly women  living  alone  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  poor  than  elderly  women 
living  with  a  spouse. 

WOMEN'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  LIKELY 
TO  BE  LOWER 

Third,  although  so  many  elderly 
women  living  alone  depend  upon 
Social  Security  as  their  principal  and 
sometimes  only  source  of  income,  their 
benefits  are  dramatically  lower  than 
the  average  benefits  received  by  men. 
In  1982,  nearly  4.5  million  women  were 
receiving  Social  Security  t)enefits  as 
widows  based  upon  age  (rather  than 
because  of  disability  or  presence  of  de- 
pendent children).  Their  benefits  aver- 
aged $379  per  month  which,  if  it  were 
the  only  or  primary  source  of  income 
wasn't  much  in  1982.  Another  3  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  were  wives  of  retired 
workers  receiving  a  dependent  spouse 
average  monthly  benefit  of  $213.  In 
the  event  that  these  wives  become 
widows,  their  monthly  benefit  would 
double  to  $416.  The  picture  for  di- 
vorced wives  was  even  bleaker.  Their 
benefits  averaged  $177  a  month.  For 
retired  workers,  the  average  benefit 
for  women  in  1982  was  $335;  for  men. 
$438.  The  average  for  all  adult  women 
was  $308:  for  men,  $430. 

ELDERLY  WOMEN  PREDOMINATE  IN  NEAR- 
POVERTY  STATUS 

Finally,  although  the  disproportion- 
ate poverty  status  of  elderly  women 
frequently  has  drawn  the  most  atten- 
tion because  of  its  staggering  nature, 
the  situation  is  equally  grim  for  mil- 
lions of  elderly  women  just  above  the 
poverty  line— $4,770  for  individuals  65 
and  over  in  1983.  As  of  1983,  older 
women  had  a  median  personal  income 
of    $5,599    compared    to    the    median 


income  of  $9,766  for  older  men.  When 
the  median  income  figures  are  broken 
down  to  show  income  distributions,  an 
even  more  grim  picture  emerges. 
Forty-five  percent  of  these  women,  or 
nearly  one  in  every  two  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $5,000  in  1983;,  less  than 
one  in  five  men  fell  into  this  category. 
Mr.  President,  in  every  income  cate- 
gory—whether it  is  private  pensions, 
asset  income,  or  Social  Security— older 
women  have  dramatically  fewer  re- 
sources and  less  income  in  old  age 
than  do  men.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
economic  hardships  that  face  women 
in  their  retirement  years.  A  lifetime  of 
wage  discrimination  and  pay  inequities 
contribute  enormously  to  these  prob- 
lems in  old  age— and  there  is  a  real 
need  to  do  something  further  at>out 
eliminating  those  factors— the  goal  of 
the  proposed  "Pay  Equity  Act  of 
1985, ■■  S.  5,  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
But  there  is  little  question  that  a 
major  contributing  factor  lies  in  the 
failure  of  the  present  Social  Security 
benefit  structure  to  take  into  account 
the  changing  roles  and  needs  of  Amer- 
ican women. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVK 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
System  was  developed  in  an  era  when 
the  role  of  women  in  our  society  was 
far  different  from  what  it  is  today.  In 
the  1930's  when  the  Social  Security 
Program  was  created,  the  typical 
American  family  consisted  of  a  man 
who  was  a  full-time  worker  and  his 
wife  who  was  a  full  time,  lifelong 
homemaker.  The  labor  force  participa- 
tion of  married  women  was  less  than 
17  percent  and  fewer  than  1  in  12  mar- 
riages ended  in  divorce.  The  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  structure  was  thus  es- 
tablished on  the  concept  of  a  lifelong 
couple  with  one  wage  earner  and  a  de- 
pendent spouse. 

The  situation  has  dramatically 
changed  over  the  past  50  years  and 
the  typical  family  of  the  thirties  and 
forties— even  the  fifties  and  sixties— is 
not  the  typical  family  of  today. 
Women  have  become  a  major  part  of 
America's  work  force,  enriching  the 
world  of  work  with  their  contributions 
and  productivity,  despite  continuing 
wage  discrimination  and  employment 
barriers.  The  percentage  of  married 
women  in  the  work  force  exceeds  50 
percent  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
90  percent  of  all  women  spend  some 
portion  of  their  lives  in  the  work  force, 
many  of  them  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  roles  of  wage  earners  and  home- 
makers  as  the  needs  of  their  families 
change.  It  is  no  longer  true  that 
women  are  likely  to  be  either  lifelong 
homemakers  or  lifelong  wage  earners; 
these  roles  are  combined  and  inter- 
changed throughout  a  lifetime. 

Similarly,  we  must  recognize,  like  it 
or  not,  that  the  status  of  marriage  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past  50 


years.  Today,  one  of  three  marriages 
ends  in  divorce. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  massive 
changes  in  our  society,  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  has  continued  to  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  of  a  philosophy  de- 
signed for  an  era  when  most  women 
did  not  work  and  when  most  women 
were  part  of  a  lifelong  marriage.  Con- 
sequently, the  current  system  works 
well  only  for  that  very  small  numl)er 
of  women  whose  family  and  work  pat- 
terns have  not  changed  from  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  For  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  women  and  families  that  no 
longer  fit  into  that  pattern,  the 
system  fails  to  provide  either  ade- 
quately or  equitably  for  their  needs. 

CURREirr  BClfEriT  STRUCTURE 

Under  the  current  system,  a  woman 
can  receive  benefits  as  a  covered 
worker  based  upon  her  own  earnings 
record  or  she  can  receive  lienefits  as  a 
dependent  wife,  widow,  or  ex-wife  of  a 
covered  worker,  but  she  cannot  receive 
both  benefits.  If  she  is  entitled  to  both 
a  worker's  benefit  and  a  dependent 
spouse's  benefit,  she  received  only  the 
higher  of  the  two  benefits  and  loses 
the  other. 

DEPENDENT  SPOUSE  BENEFIT 

A  dependent  spouse  benefit  is  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  benefit  of  the 
working  spouse.  Because  many  women 
have  gaps  in  their  work  history  due  to 
absences  from  the  workplace  for  child- 
care  responsibilities  and  generally 
have  much  lower  earnings  records, 
many  find  that  their  t>eneflts  as  a  de- 
pendent spouse  are  greater  than  the 
l)enefits  they  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the  basis  of  their  own  work 
history.  Thus,  many  married  women 
who  enter  the  work  force  and  make 
contributions  to  the  Social  Security 
System  find  that  their  years  of  work 
and  contributions  make  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  their  benefit  levels.  They 
are  no  better  off  than  if  they  had 
never  worked  and  never  paid  into  the 
Social  Security  System. 

DIVORCED  OR  WIDOWED  SPOUSE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  the  inequities  of  the 
current  system  can  be  even  more  acute 
for  those  women  who  have  been  full- 
time  homemakers  and  are  displaced 
from  that  role  either  by  divorce  or  the 
death  of  a  spouse.  After  years  of  work 
as  a  homemaker  in  a  marriage,  a  di- 
vorced woman  may  find  herself  with- 
out any  work  record  of  her  own  and  el- 
igible for  Social  Security  l)enefits  only 
as  a  dependent  spouse.  Although  she 
may  be  of  retirement  age,  she  can  not 
receive  any  Social  Security  benefits 
unless  the  marriage  lasted  10  years. 
Until  enactment  of  the  1983  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments,  she  could  not  re- 
ceive benefits  until  her  former  spouse 
reached  age  62  and  if  he  elected  to 
continue  working,  she  would  receive 
no  benefits  at  all  until  he  retired  or 
died.  Fortunately,  that  particular  in- 
equity was  corrected  in  the  1983  legis- 


lation, allowing  these  women  of  retire- 
ment age  with  at  least  a  10-year  mar- 
riage to  receive  benefits  regardless  of 
whether  the  former  spouse  continued 
working. 

However,  the  benefits  received  by  a 
divorced  spouse  are  likely  to  be  woe- 
fully inadequate.  The  level  of  the  de- 
pendent spouse  benefit— 50  percent  of 
the  primary  Iwnefit— was  geared 
toward  the  notion  of  women  whose 
marriages  do  not  end  in  divorce  and 
who  will  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  combi- 
nation of  their  husband's  100  percent 
benefits  and  the  additional  50  percent 
spouse  benefit— in  other  words,  150 
percent  of  the  primary  benefit.  The 
spouse  benefit  by  itself  may  well  be  in- 
sufficient to  live  on  alone. 

A  widow  is  equally  vulnerable  under 
the  present  system.  Unless  she  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  sufficient 
Social  Security  account  in  her  own 
name,  she  will  he  dependent  upon  the 
work  and  earnings  record  of  her  de- 
ceased spouse.  Unable  to  build  up  suf- 
ficient credits  in  her  own  account  and 
unable  to  add  his  credits  to  her  ac- 
count to  the  extent  of  her  earnings 
after  his  death,  she  is  likely  to  be  left 
with  a  benefit  level  that  condemns  her 
to  entering  retirement  in  poverty. 

ONE  WAGE-EARNER  VERSUS  TWO  WAGE-EARNER 
FAMILIES 

The  current  system  also  discrimi- 
nates against  intact  families  with  two 
wage  earners  as  contrasted  with  one 
wage  earner  families.  Under  the  bene- 
fit calculation  formula,  a  two-earner 
couple  is  likely  to  receive  less  benefits 
at  retirement  than  a  one-earner  couple 
with  exactly  the  same  lifetime  earn- 
ings. Thus,  one  family  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $1,000  and  one 
wage-earner  can  ultimately  receive 
higher  benefits  from  Social  Security 
than  another  family  with  the  exact 
same  average  earnings  but  with  two 
wage  earners  contributing  to  the  total 
family  income.  This  occurs  because  of 
the  dependent  spouse  benefit  and  be- 
cause of  the  formula  which  is  used  to 
calculate  benefits. 

The  1979  HHS  report.  "Social  Secu- 
rity and  the  Changing  Roles  of  Men 
and  Women"  (page  32)  described  this 
problem  as  follows: 

Since  spouse's  benefits  are  not  payable  to 
two-earner  couples  (unless  one  spouse  has 
low  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)).  a  two-earner  couple  generally  re- 
ceives lower  total  benefits  than  a  one-earner 
couple  with  the  same  total  AIME.  Benefits 
for  two-earner  couples  with  the  same  AIME 
can  also  vary  dependent  on  the  proportion 
of  the  total  AIME  earned  by  each  spouse 
within  the  couple. 

For  example,  a  one-earner  couple  each  age 
62  in  1980  with  AIME  of  $1,000  would  have 
a  benefit  of  $648  (a  workers  benefit  of  $432 
plus  a  spouse  benefit  of  $216).  If  each 
spouse  had  one-half  of  the  earnings,  the 
benefit  would  be  $544.  (Each  would  receive  a 
workers  benefit  of  $272.) 

The  HHS  report  also  observed  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  couples,  the  survivor 


of  a  two-earner  couple  generally  gets  a 
lower  benefit  than  the  survivor  of  a 
one-earner  couple  with  the  same  total 
AIME.  For  example,  the  report  noted, 
at  AIME  of  $1,000,  the  aged  survivor's 
benefit  is  $432  if  only  one  spouse  was  a 
paid  worker  and  only  $272— $160  less— 
if  each  spouse  had  AIME  of  $500— the 
same  total  earnings  of  $1,000. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  results  from 
the  interplay  of  the  dependent  spouse 
benefit  and  the  weighted  benefit  for- 
mula. 

DISABILITY  PROTECTION 

Finally,  a  woman  who  spends  years 
working  in  the  home  has  no  disability 
protection  under  Social  Security  for 
herself  or  her  dependents  even  though 
her  disability  could  cause  grave  eco- 
nomic hardships  for  her  family.  Even 
if  she  has  recently  returned  to  the 
work  force  and  is  currently  earning 
Social  Security  credits,  she  may  not 
yet  have  met  the  insured  status  re- 
quirements for  disability  benefits  if 
she  becomes  disabled  soon  after  she 
reenters  the  work  force. 

MARRIAGE  ALSO  AN  ECONOMIC  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
begin  the  task  of  revising  the  Social 
Security  System  to  recognize  and  re- 
flect the  changing  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities of  both  men  and  women  in  our 
society  and  provide  for  a  more  equita- 
ble recognition  of  their  contributions 
to  a  family  unit. 

Marriage,  insofar  as  economics  are 
concerned,  should  be  viewed  as  an 
interdependent  partnership  in  which 
each  spouse  makes  a  contribution— 
either  in  the  paid  work  force  or  as  a 
homemaker  or  in  some  combination  of 
roles— and  both  ought  to  accrue  Social 
Security  protection  equally. 

The  view  of  female  dependency 
which  is  a  foundation  of  the  present 
Social  Security  System  belongs  to  a 
bygone  era.  Women  today  are  achiev- 
ing the  status  of  equal  partnership 
with  men  in  every  facet  of  our  society. 
The  Social  Security  System  needs  to 
l)e  updated  to  reflect  that  partnership. 

EARNINGS  SHARING— A  CONCEPT  FOR  TODAY'S 
MARRIAGE  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  S.  3  would  incorporate  the  con- 
cept of  earnings  sharing  into  the 
Social  Security  System.  Marriage  for 
Social  Security  purposes  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  economic  partnership.  In 
order  to  compute  benefits,  all  of  the 
earnings  of  a  married  couple  would  be 
combined  and  divided  equally  between 
the  spouses  upon  retirement  or  di- 
vorce. Each  partner  would  have  estab- 
lished for  him  or  her  an  individual 
Social  Security  account.  Earnings  ac- 
quired before  or  after  a  marriage 
would  go  into  this  individual  account 
along  with  whatever  share  each  part- 
ner acquired  during  marriage.  The 
concept  of  dependency  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  concept  of  equality. 

Although  this  is  a  major  change 
from     the     current    Social     Security 


System  of  benefit  accrual,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  now  applied  in  virtually 
every  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
other  assets  acquired  during  a  mar- 
riage. Upon  the  termination  of  a  mar- 
riage, these  other  assets  are  generally 
divided  equally  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  It  is  similar  to  the  concept  of 
community  property  which  has  long 
existed  in  States  like  California.  Inter- 
ests in  other  pension  programs  are 
now  generally  considered  part  of  the 
assets  acquired  during  the  marriage 
and  are  considered  in  the  division  of 
property  between  the  couple  upon  the 
termination  of  the  marriage. 

The  same  would  be  true  if  we  incor- 
porate the  earnings-sharing  concept 
into  the  Social  Security  System.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this 
regard,  that  recently  enacted  Federal 
legislation  has  allowed  these  principles 
to  be  applied  to  military  and  civil  serv- 
ice pensions. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  numer- 
ous proposals  made  to  deal  with  the 
inequities  and  inadequacies  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  The  earnings-sharing  con- 
cept, however,  has  numerous  advan- 
tages. It  would  eliminate  the  current 
discrimination  against  two-wage 
earner  families.  It  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  them  to  receive  less  bene- 
fits than  one-earner  families  with 
identical  earnings  records.  It  would 
recognize  the  value  of  the  contribution 
of  a  homemaker  and  accord  her  a 
Social  Security  account  in  her  own 
right.  If  divorce  or  death  of  a  spouse 
should  occur— and  for  a  woman  age  65 
or  older,  the  chances  are  very  high 
that  she  will  confront  one  of  these  sit- 
uations—a woman  could  build  upon 
the  separate  account  created  for  her 
during  her  years  of  marriage,  rather 
than  be  forced  to  start  from  scratch  in 
establishing  a  Social  Security  account. 
Likewise,  credits  from  earnings  she  re- 
ceives prior  to  marriage  will  be  able  to 
be  added  to  her  account  accrued 
during  marriage.  The  same,  of  course, 
would  be  true  for  the  husband. 
Women  who  enter  and  leave  the  work- 
force to  fill  the  necessary  child-rearing 
roles  would  no  longer  lie  unfairly  pe- 
nalized by  gaps  in  their  Social  Securi- 
ty coverage. 

Mr.  President,  earnings  sharing  has 
repeatedly  been  identified  as  the  most 
direct  and  equitable  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  the  variety  of  different  prob- 
lems facing  women  under  the  current 
system.  Although  various  interim  and 
single-purpose  measures  have  been 
proposed,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
earnings-sharing  approach  is  that  it 
would  help  to  resolve  many  of  these 
problems. 

VARIATIONS  WITHIN  THE  EARNINGS-SHARING 
CONCEPT 

Obviously,  however,  a  proposal  such 
as  earnings  sharing  which  calls  for  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  system  involves  many 
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complex  and  important  questions.  No 
one  has  seriously  proposed  a  pure 
earnings-sharing  model.  Such  a  model 
would  be  far  too  harsh  on  many 
individuals.  Thus,  every  earnings-shar- 
ing model  which  has  been  put  forward 
has  represented  a  modified  earnings- 
sharing  concept.  For  example,  the  leg- 
islation that  Representative  Oakar 
and  I  have  introduced  provides  for 
100-percent  inheritance  of  a  couples 
combined  benefits— up  to  the  ceiling 
for  the  applicable  years— for  the  sur- 
viving spouse.  Other  proposals  ad- 
vanced—for example,  the  model  con- 
tained in  the  1979  report  'Social  Secu- 
rity and  the  Changing  Roles  of  Men 
and  Women  —have  proposed  vari- 
ations such  as  an  80-percent  inherit- 
ance provision.  Virtually  all  models  in- 
clude provisions  to  address  the  need  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  de- 
pendent children  of  deceased  workers 
and  special  provisions  to  deal  with  dis- 
abled workers. 

COST  IMPLICATIONS 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  earnings-sharing  concept  itself 
would  not  entail  any  additional  costs 
for  the  Social  Security  System. 
Indeed,  a  pure  earnings-sharing  model 
would  probably  result  in  substantial 
cost-savings.  Most  of  the  modified 
earnings-sharing  proposals  which  have 
been  developed  would  be  cost-neutral. 
They  would  simply  reallocate  benefits 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  However,  it 
is  also  generally  recognized  that  a 
transition  from  the  current  system  to 
a  new  system  would  entail  certain 
transitional  costs  designed  to  protect 
various  categories  of  beneficiaries 
from  being  unduly  hurt  during  the 
transition  period.  What  those  costs 
would  be  depend  in  part  upon  how 
these  transitional  provisions  are  de- 
signed and  the  length  of  time  for  such 
a  transition. 

TRANSITION  PERIOD 

There  are  major  decisions  which 
must  be  made  with  respect  to  a  transi- 
tion period.  Changes  of  this  dimension 
and  scope  must  be  phased-in  over  time 
so  that  individuals  can  make  appropri- 
ate plans  for  their  retirement  years. 
The  1979  HHS  report  represented  two 
models  for  a  transition  period.  Repre- 
sentative Oakars  bill  included  the 
first  model,  which  provides  for  a 
grandfathering  of  current  benefits  or 
benefits  established  under  the  earn- 
ings-sharing concept,  whichever  is 
greater  until  the  year  2011.  The  other 
model  proposed  in  the  HHS  report, 
providing  for  a  lengthy  delay  in  the  ef- 
fective date,  is  the  one  included  in  S.  3. 

The  Social  Security  changes  pro- 
posed in  S.  3  would  not  take  effect 
with  respect  to  any  one  over  the  age  of 
50  in  1985.  Those  under  50  would 
begin  having  Social  Security  accounts 
established  and  computed  under  this 
proposal  henceforth.  Because  no  one 
under  age  50  could  reach  the  mini- 
mum retirement  age  of  62  before  1997. 


no  one  under  age  50  in  1985  would  ac- 
tually begin  receiving  benefits  under 
this  system  until  1997  at  the  earliest. 
Different  transition  provisions  are 
provided  for  individuals  who  might 
become  eligible  for  Social  Security  dis- 
ability benefits  during  this  phase-In. 
In  no  case,  however,  would  a  person 
who  became  disabled  during  this 
period  ever  receive  less  l)enefits  as 
long  as  that  disability  continued  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
old  system. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  transition 
proposals  presented  in  the  HHS  1979 
report  are  thus  represented  in  the 
earnings-sharing  measures  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress— H.R. 
158  and  S.  3.  I  suspect,  however,  that  a 
preferable  approach  lies  somewhere  in 
between  the  first  option,  the  grand- 
fathering of  current  benefits  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  the  second 
option,  delaying  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  system.  The  complete  grand- 
fathering approach,  although  attrac- 
tive from  a  beneficiaries  perspective, 
would  entail  significant  additional 
costs. 

Conversely,  although  the  second 
option  of  delaying  the  effective  date 
would  not  have  any  additional  cost  im- 
plications, it  would  mean  that  none  of 
the  l)enefits  of  the  new  system  would 
t)e  realized  by  those  women  over  age 
50  who  are  rapidly  approaching  retire- 
ment. The  need  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory transition  mechanism  was  a 
major  motivating  factor  behind  my  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  1983 
Social  Security  legislation  directing 
HHS  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  implementation  of 
various  models  of  earnings  sharing  in 
Social  Security,  Including  appropriate 
transition  mechanisms. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  such  a 
transition  would  most  likely  take  place 
after  fiscal  year  1992  when  the  Social 
Security  tnist  fund  moves  out  of  the 
unified  budget  pursuant  to  the  1983 
amendments.  Thus,  any  costs  associat- 
ed with  such  a  transition  'would  not 
affect  the  Federal  deficit.  Additional- 
ly, this  transition  would  take  place 
during  the  period  when  the  tnist  fund 
itself  is  projected  to  be  building  up 
major  surpluses.  Whatever  costs  would 
be  incurred  within  the  transition 
period  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  overall  fiscal  condition  and 
future  obligations  of  the  trust  fund, 
but  those  transition  costs  would  have 
no  impact  upon  the  Federal  deficit 
once  Social  Security  is  removed  from 
the  unified  budget  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1992. 

1983  REPORT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President.  t)ecause  of  the  need 
for  substantial  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
modifications  that  would  be  needed  in 
any  earnings-sharing  proposal  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  an  adequate 
transition  process,  when  the  1983 
Social  Security  legislation  was  before 


the  Senate.  I  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  enacted  as  section  344  of 
Public  Law  98-21.  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  implementation  of  earnings  shar- 
ing. At  the  time  that  I  offered  this 
amendment.  I  explicitly  stated  that 
the  mandate  report  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  study  of  the  problems 
facing  women  under  Social  Security, 
but  rather  it  should  be  focused  upon 
how  an  earnings  sharing  concept  could 
be  Implemented.  At  the  time  I  offered 
the  amendment— March  16.  1983.  Con- 
gressional Record,  daily  ed.  S3045.  I 
stated: 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  amendment  does 
not  call  for  another  study.  We  did  that  in 
1977.  The  1977  social  security  amendments 
called  for  HHS  to  study  the  problems  facing 
women  under  the  social  security  system. 
The  report  developed  as  a  result  of  the  1077 
amendments  presented  the  earnings-sharing 
model  as  one  of  two  possible  comprehensive 
approaches  for  dealing  with  these  problems. 
.  .  .  What  needs  to  k>e  done  now  is  to  work 
out  and  test  the  details  on  how  a  specific 
earnings-sharing  model  can  t>e  implement- 
ed, and  determine  what  type  of  transition 
provisions  are  needed  and  what  modifica- 
tions in  the  basic  earnings-sharing  concept 
are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  various  categories  of  benefici- 
aries. 

I  should  note  also  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  floor  manager  of 
the  Social  Security  bill,  also  made  it 
clear  in  his  statement  accepting  my 
amendment  that  he.  too.  recognized 
that  the  amendment  was  not— I  stress 
not— calling  for  another  study  of  the 
problems  facing  women  in  Social  Secu- 
rity, but  was  focused  upon  advancing 
the  concept  of  earnings  sharing 
l)eyond  the  study  stage.  The  amend- 
ment as  enacted  called  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  submit  its  report  to  Congress 
by  July  1.  1984. 

REPORT  LONG  OVERDUE 

However.  Mr.  President,  as  of  this 
date,  the  statutorily  mandated  report 
has  not  been  submitted.  Indeed,  not 
only  did  the  Department  fail  to  meet 
the  deadline  for  submission,  no  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  time  or 
formal  notification  to  the  Congress 
that  the  report  was  delayed  or  would 
be  forthcoming  at  any  particular  time 
has  been  submitted.  I  would  note, 
however,  that  the  acting  Social  Securi- 
ty Commissioner,  Martha  McSteen, 
was  exceedingly  courteous  and  resF>on- 
sive  to  my  requests  for  information  on 
the  Department's  progress  on  the 
report,  including  coming  to  my  office 
last  spring  to  brief  me  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  on  the  Department's 
plans.  Her  staff  was  equally  coopera- 
tive. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  to  submit  the  report  on 
time  is,  in  my  view,  absolutely  unac- 


ceptable. Early  last  year.  I  was  advised 
that  the  Department  intended  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  private  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
the  views  of  various  interested  groups 
regarding  the  treatment  of  women 
under  the  Social  Security  system.  At 
that  time.  I  along  with  Representative 
Oakar  and  many  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  earnings-sharing  report, 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  such  an 
undertaking  as  certainly  not  being 
what  was  sought  by  Congress  in  enact- 
ing section  344.  Despite  this  opposi- 
tion, the  Department  on  May  9  award- 
ed a  6-month  contract  to  carry  out  this 
survey  which  obviously  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  administration  to  meet 
the  July  1  statutory  deadline. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  March  16.  1984.  letter, 
which  I  sent  to  Secretary  Heckler  and 
a  joint  letter  of  July  31.  1984.  which 
Representative  Oakar  and  I  sent  to 
the  Secretary  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks following  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  report  from  the  con- 
tractor has  not  been  released  yet,  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  conclude  from  informa- 
tion from  the  various  organizations 
which  were  surveyed  that  nothing  par- 
ticularly new  was  discovered  as  a 
result  of  this  survey  and  expenditure 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
problems  of  special  concern  to  women 
in  the  Social  Security  System  have 
been  identified  over  and  over  by  the 
various  commissions  and  task  forces 
which  have  looked  at  the  problem; 
they  have  been  discussed  in  congres- 
sional hearings  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  they  have  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous articles  and  reports.  The  time 
for  study  is  over;  the  time  for  action  is 
here. 

CONTENT  or  DRAFT  REPORT 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  copy  of  the  report,  what 
I  have  learned  about  it  already  causes 
me  grave  concern.  At  the  same  time 
that  HHS  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  an  implementation 
report  on  earnings  sharing,  a  number 
of  indivduals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  earnings  sharing  began  meet- 
ing to  work  on  the  development  of  an 
earnings-sharing  proposal.  Supported 
by  a  variety  of  private  funds,  this 
group,  called  the  "Technical  Commit- 
tee for  Social  Security  Reform  for 
Women."  has  been  working  over  the 
past  several  years  on  this  project.  The 
Urban  Institute  has  been  providing 
data  analysis  to  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee, using  Its  computer  model  of 
the  Social  Security  population.  The 
preliminary  model  developed  by  the 
Technical  Committee  was  finished  last 
year.  The  committee  has  planned  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  and  confer- 
ences to  discuss  the  model  before  com- 
pleting Its  work. 

In  the  meantime,  last  year  the  De- 
partment of  HHS  requested  permis- 


sion to  use  in  its  report  the  prelimi- 
nary model  of  an  earnings-sharing  pro- 
posal developed  by  the  Technical 
Committee.  The  committee  agreed  on 
the  condition  that  they  would  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  in  advance  how  the  De- 
partment was  using  and  describing  the 
data  which  the  Technical  Committee 
has  developed  in  coiuiection  with  its 
proposal.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
chapter  of  the  Department's  report 
dealing  with  the  Technical  Commit- 
tee's work  was  shared  with  representa- 
tives of  that  group.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  that  there  are  sharp  disagree- 
ments over  the  presentation  of  the 
data  In  that  chapter  and  the  omission 
of  Technical  Committee's  transition 
proposal  as  well  as  strong  Indications 
that  the  rest  of  the  report  may  be  seri- 
ously flawed.  It  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  this  opportunity  for 
the  Department  of  HHS  to  assist  In 
development  of  a  long-range,  but 
sorely  needed  reform  has  been  a 
source  of  continuing  controversy,  in  so 
many  respects— in  terms  of  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Department  to  employ  a 
private  contractor  for  a  totally  unnec- 
essary task,  the  delay  in  submitting 
the  report,  and  now  what  appears  to 
be  a  substantial  problem  over  whether 
the  report  will  represent  an  objective 
and  unbiased  analysis  of  the  issue. 

In  any  event.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Technical  Committee's  work  has  gone 
forward  and  that  its  model  will  soon 
be  available  for  public  discussion. 
Members  of  my  staff  have  attended 
meetings  of  the  Technical  Committee, 
as  have  staff  representing  Representa- 
tive Oakar,  and  I  feel  very  enthusias- 
tic about  the  depth  of  the  work  that 
this  group  has  done  and  its  findings 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  earnings- 
sharing  model,  particularly  in  terms  of 
the  issues  of  adequacy  and  equity  and 
an  appropriate  transition.  As  soon  as 
the  Technical  Committee's  prelimi- 
nary report  is  finalized,  I  intend  to 
share  some  of  its  findings  and  analyses 
with  my  colleagues. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
earnings  sharing  represents  a  major 
reform  which  obviously  cannot  be  im- 
plemented overnight.  But  such  an 
effort  must  begin  now  so  that  future 
generations  of  women  will  be  ade- 
quately and  equitably  treated  under 
the  Social  Security  System.  The  Social 
Security  System  is  vital  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— current  retirees  and  disabled 
persons  and  future  ones.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  system.  But 
equally  important  is  the  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  the  system  remains  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  and 
roles  within  our  population.  Over  the 
years,  the  Social  Security  System  has 
grown  and  responded  to  changing 
needs  in  many  ways,  such  as  adding 
disability  coverage  and  the  Medicare 


Program.  Earnings  sharing  is  a  con- 
cept that  is  part  of  that  process  of 
growth  and  responsiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S.  3  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  followed 
by  the  letters  previously  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Equity  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"SHAKING  OP  EAKNINCS  BY  MARRIED  COnPLES 

"Sec.  234.(a)(l)  For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  an  individual  and  the 
spouse  of  such  individual  for  old-age  and 
disability  benefits  and  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  to  which  each  is  or  may  become 
separately  entitled,  the  combined  earnings 
of  such  individual  and  such  spouse  shall,  to 
the  extent  that  such  earnings  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  marriage  period  of  such  individ- 
ual and  such  spouse  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)).  be  divided,  equally  between 
then  and  shared  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  for  purtxtses  of  this  section,  the 
term  marriage  period'  means  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  marriage  of  an . 
individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual 
occurs,  and 

"(ii)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  earliest  calendar 
year  in  which  such  individual  or  such 
spouse  dies,  they  are  divorced,  or  one  of 
them  files  application  for  old-age  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits. 

"(BKi)  No  marriage  period  shall  begin  for 
any  individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  indi- 
vidual if  their  marriage  occurs  after  such  in- 
dividual or  such  spouse  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  old-age  insurance  benefits. 

"(11)  No  marriage  period  shall  include  a 
period  for  which  such  individual  or  such 
spouse  is  entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  or  the  waiting  period  (as  defined  in 
section  223(c)(2))  with  resF>ect  to  such  bene- 
fite. 

"(ill)  A  marriage  period  shall  include  the 
'earliest  calendar  year'  referred  to  in  clause 
(ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  for  purposes  of  re- 
computations  for  that  year  under  section 
215(f)(2).  in  any  case  where  an  individual  or 
the  spouse  of  such  Individual  dies  or  they 
are  divorced,  unless  the  survivor  (where  one 
of  them  dies)  or  either  of  them  (where  they 
are  divorced)  is  remarried  later  in  the  same 
year. 

"(b)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e),  an 
individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual 
shall  each  be  credited  for  all  the  purposes  of 
this  title  with  wages  and  self-employment 
income,  for  each  calendar  year  for  which 
either  of  them  is  credited  with  any  wages 
and  self-employment  income  without  regard 
to  this  section  during  their  marriage  period, 
in  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  combined  total  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  oth- 
erwise credited  to  both  of  them  for  that 
year  if  (at  the  close  of  the  month  for  which 
the  benefit  determinations  involved  are 
being  made)  they  are  both  still  living,  or 
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(B)  100  percent  of  such  combined  total, 
up  to  but  not  exceeding  tlie  maximum 
amount  that  may  l>e  counted  for  that  year 
without  exceeding  the  ceiling  imposed  for 
that  year  under  section  215(e),  if  (at  the 
close  of  such  month)  one  of  them  has  died. 
••(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  crediting  of  wages  and  self-employment 
income  to  any  individual  for  any  calendar 
year  not  included  in  a  marriage  period  of 
such  individual:  but  to  the  extent  that 
'  wages  and  self-employment  income  are  cred- 
ited pursuant  to  this  section  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  wages  and  self-employment  income 
are  to  be  credited  shall  (to  the  extent  incon- 
sistent with  this  section)  not  apply. 

(3)  Except  where  the  context  requires 
otherwise,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'spouse'  includes  a  divorced  spouse,  a 
surviving  spouse,  and  a  surviving  divorced 
spouse. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  crediting  of  wages 
and  self-employment  income  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  and 
the  spouse  of  such  individual,  if— 

(1)  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  such 
subsections  with  respect  to  that  year  such 
individual  or  such  spouse  would  cease  to  be 
a  fully  insured  individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 214(a)):  or 

"(2)  such  individual  or  such  spouse  is  ap- 
plying for  disability  insurance  l)enefits  (or 
for  the  establishment  of  a  period  of  disabil- 
ity) and  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
such  sul)sections  with  respect  to  that  year 
would  cease  to  be  insured  for  such  benefits 
under  section  223(cKl)  (or  for  such  a  period 
under  section  216(iM3)). 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  t>enefit  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  if— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  credited  to  such  in- 
dividual for  a  marriage  period,  as  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section,  is 
higher  than  the  total  amount  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  credited  to 
such  individual's  spouse  for  that  period,  as 
so  determined:  and 

"(2)  such  individual's  spouse  (taking  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  into  account)  has  not 
filed  application  for  old-age  or  disability  in- 
surance benefits  by  the  close  of  such  month. 
■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  benefits  payable  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (h)  of  section  202  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  any 
individual,  and  benefits  payable  under  sut>- 
section  (b).  (c),  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  of  such  section 
202  (on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment income)  to  any  person  other  than 
a  spouse  who  has  share(i  in  or  been  credited 
with  a  part  of  such  individual's  earnings 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  determined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted  if— 

"(A)  the  application  of  this  section  has 
changed  such  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been:  and 

'  (B)  the  crediting  of  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  to  such  individual  and  the 
spouse  of  such  individual  without  regard  to 
this  section  would  increase  the  amount  of 
such  t>enefits:  and 

"(2)  in  the  application  of  section  203(a) 
(relating  to  maximum  family  benefits)  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
any  individual,  where  all  or  any  part  of  the 


wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual 
was  credited  to  them  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  such  individual  (and  the  crediting  of  such 
wages  and  self -employment  income)  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  this  section 
but  the  benefits  payable  to  any  other 
person  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  such  individual  shall 
l>e  determined  without  regard  to  thla  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's  insurance  benefit  shall  t>e  paid  to 
any  individual  for  any  month  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  (c),  (e),  or  (f)  of  section  202.  and  no 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  ben- 
efit, unless— 

"(1)  the  period  of  such  Individual's  mar- 
riage (to  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  is  payable)  ended 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

"(2)  such  individual  is  under  the  age  of  62 
(and  is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  benefit); 

(3)  such  benefit  is  payable  without 
regard  to  age  and  solely  by  rewon  of  such 
individual's  having  a  child  in  his  or  her  care; 
or 

"(4)  the  application  of  this  section  to  such 
individual  is  prevented  by  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  (or  by  clause  (1)  or  (ii)  of  subsection 
(aK2)(B». 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(d),  an  individual's  application  for  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  for  which  (by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  section  202(j)  or  223(b)) 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  such  t>enefits.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(bKl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  strilUng  out 
"The  wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "To 
the  extent  permitted  by  section  234(g),  the 
wife". 

(b)  Section  202(cKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  husband"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  234(g),  the  husband  ". 

(c)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widow  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  permitted 
by  section  234(g),  the  widow". 

(d)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widower"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  234(g),  the  widower". 

(e)  Section  205(c)<S)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause: 

"(K)  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  credit- 
ing of  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
which  may  be  necessitated  by  section  234. ". 

(f)  Section  215(b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(5)  The  determination  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  to  be  credited  to  an 
Individual  under  this  subsection  shall  in  all 
cases  be  made  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 234. ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  payable  after  December  31, 
1986.  to  an  individual  who  has  not  attained 
age  50  on  or  before  such  date,  and  only  if— 


(1)  the  spouse  of  such  individual  has  not 
attained  age  50  on  or  before  such  date:  and 

(2MA)  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  based  upon 
the  attainment  by  the  wage  earner  of  age 
62.  such  individual  and  such  spouse  attain 
age  62; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  based  upon  the 
death  of  the  wage  eSLmer.  such  death  occurs 
after  December  31.  1986,  and  the  individual 
claiming  such  benefit  attains  age  62:  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  descril)ed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  with  respect  to  a 
divorced  individual  and  spouse,  the  divorce 
occurs  after  December  31,  1999. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  disability  insurance 
t>enefit.  and  a  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit  based  upon  disability— 

(1)  if  an  Individual  is  entitled  to  such  t>en- 
efit  before  January  1,  1987,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply— 

(A)  for  the  period  for  which  such  individ- 
ual continues  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefit, 
and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  con- 
tinues to  be  entitled  to  such  benefit  until 
age  62.  for  the  period  such  individual  is  enti- 
tled to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit: 

(2)  if- 

(A)  an  individual  becomes  entitled  to  such 
benefit  after  December  31,  1986.  and  before 
January  1,  1999:  and 

(B)  the  total  benefits  payable  to  all  indi- 
viduals on  the  l>asis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  the  individual  upon 
whose  disability  such  entitlement  is  based 
(determined  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act)  exceeds  the  total  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  all  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
the  individual  upon  whose  disability  such 
entitlement  is  based,  and  to  the  spouse  of 
such  individual,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  for 
the  period  during  which  the  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  continue  to  be  met  and 
during  which  such  individual  (i)  continues 
to  be  eligible  for  such  l)enefit,  or  (ii)  in  the 
case  of  such  an  individual  who  continued  to 
l>e  eligible  for  such  l>enefit  until  age  62.  is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit. 

Uni'ted  Sta'tes  Senate. 
WashingtoTU  DC.  March  16.  1984. 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Margaret:  Thank  you  for  your  Feb- 
ruary 28  letter  regarding  the  Department's 
progress  on  the  earnings  sharing  report 
mandated  by  Public  Law  98-21.  I  appreciate 
the  continuing  cooperation  of  you  and  the 
Department  staff  in  keeping  my  office  ap- 
prised on  the  project. 

I  am  writing  today  to  share  with  you  my 
very  strong  concerns  about  the  proposed 
contract  which  the  Department  intends  to 
enter  into  with  a  private  contractor  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  the  views  of  various  in- 
terested groups.  First,  the  utilization  of 
such  a  device  creates  the  unfortunate  im- 
pression that  the  Department  is  attempting 
to  insulate  itself  from  any  direct  contact 
with  the  interested  groups.  In  my  earlier 
correspondence.  I  had  suggested  that  the 
Department  establish  some  sort  of  commu- 
nication process  to  keep  these  organizations 
apprised  of  the  Department's  activities.  I 
had  envisioned  some  sort  of  formal  or  infor- 
mal briefing  process  to  give  the  groups  first- 
hand information  on  the  Department's 
progress  on  the  report. 


Second,  the  purpose  of  this  contract— as 
described  in  the  Statement  of  Work  en- 
closed with  the  February  16,  1984,  bid  solici- 
tation letter— appears  to  be&T  little,  if  any. 
relationship  to  the  report  mandated  by 
Public  Law  98-21.  The  primary  task  of  the 
contract  is  to  'gather  information  on  the 
views  of  the  various  interested  organizations 
regarding  the  treatment  of  women  under 
social  security.  .  .  ."  Footnote  1  on  page  2 
of  the  Statement  of  Work  underscores  this 
purpose. 

This  kind  of  undertaking  is  certainly  not 
one  contemplated  by  section  343  of  Public 
Law  98-21.  Indeed,  the  legislative  history  of 
this  section  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  want  the  Department  to  un- 
dertake a  study"  of  the  problems  facing 
women  under  the  social  security  system.  At 
the  time  I  offered  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  I  stated.  'I  want  to  stress  that  this 
amendment  does  not  call  for  another  study. 
We  did  that  in  1977.  The  1977  social  securi- 
ty amendments  in  section  341  called  for 
HHS  to  study  the  problems  facing  women 
under  the  social  security  system."  (Congres- 
sional Record.  March  16,  1983.  S3045).  The 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Dole,  made  it  clear  in 
his  floor  statement  accepting  my  amend- 
ment that  he.  too.  recognized  that  the 
amendment  was  not  calling  for  another 
study  of  the  problems  facing  women  in 
social  security,  but  was  focused  upon  ad- 
vancing the  concept  of  earnings  sharing 
beyond  the  study  stage.  (Id.  at  S3046.)  The 
relevant  excerpts  from  the  Congressional 
Record  are  enclosed. 

There  is  little  justification  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  expend  in  the  neightwrhood  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  gather  the  in- 
formation described  in  the  Statement  of 
Work,  particularly  in  light  of  the  legislative 
history  of  section  343  of  Public  Law  98-21 
and  the  fact  that  the  general  issues  relating 
to  women  and  social  security  have  been 
amply  studied  for  the  past  decade.  More- 
over, many  groups  recently  submitted  testi- 
mony outlining  their  views  and  concerns  in 
hearings  l)efore  the  Task  Force  on  Social 
Security  and  Women  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  (September  22.  1983). 
If  this  hearing  record  is  somehow  inad- 
equate for  the  Department's  information 
needs,  the  Department  could,  through  a 
Federal  Register  notice,  solicit  various 
groups  to  submit  their  concerns  in  writing 
on  the  {Mints  delineated  in  the  Statement  of 
Work. 

Third,  I  fail  to  understand  how  the  results 
of  a  contract  with  a  six-month  period  of  per- 
formance could  contribute  to  the  report  you 
are  required  by  law  to  submit  by  this  July  1. 
Certainly,  the  noncompletion  of  an  irrele- 
vant contract  would  form  no  basis  for  non- 
compliance with  the  statutory  due  date  for 
the  report. 

Not  only  is  this  contract  totally  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  apparently  being  offered  by 
the  Department  in  lieu  of  any  meaningful 
communications  process  with  the  interested 
groups  about  the  mandated  report. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  proposed  contract  be  can- 
celled and  that  briefings  with  the  concerned 
grou[>s  be  instituted  immediately.  In  order 
to  move  this  process  forward  and  use  the 
time  of  your  staff  most  effectively,  and  be- 
cause the  last  briefing  of  my  staff  was  over 
a  month  and  a  half  ago.  I  ask  that  a  briefing 
l>e  scheduled  lor  my  staff  and  other  inter- 
ested Congressional  staff  along  with  inter- 
ested groups  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Please  ask  a  member  of  your  staff  to  con- 
tact Susanne  Martinez  (224-3553),  my  Legis- 
lative Assistant,  to  work  out  the  details  re- 


garding time,  location,  and  participants. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Washington.  DC.  July  31.  1984. 
Hon.  Margaret  Heckler, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Madame  Secretary:  As  you  know, 
section  343  of  Public  Law  98-21  requires 
you,  by  July  1,  1984,  to  develop  proposals 
for  earnings-sharing  legislation  for  social  se- 
curity and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  on  them. 
Section  343  also  specifies  that  this  report 
contain  certain  other  information  relating 
to  implementation  of  earnings-sharing  legis- 
lation. Obviously,  the  mandated  report  was 
not  submitted  by  the  statutory  deadline. 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  meet  the  deadline  required  by 
law  or  formally  request  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  reporting  date.  If  such  a  request 
had  been  properly  submitted,  it  undoubted- 
ly would  have  been  granted.  However, 
simply  to  ignore  the  statutory  deadline  sug- 
gests a  cavalier  attitude  towards  Congres- 
sional mandates  that  neither  fosters  respect 
for  the  law  nor  enhances  Congressional  re- 
lationships. 

Moreover,  in  the  instant  case,  failure  to 
request  a  legislative  extension  leaves  the 
Congress  and  those  interested  In  the  con- 
tent of  the  mandated  report  with  no  indica- 
tion of  when— if  ever— the  Department  in- 
tends to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  343  of  Public  Law  98-21.  These  con- 
cerns are  compounded  by  the  Department's 
decision  to  proceed  with  its  contract  with  an 
outside  organization  to  "gather  information 
on  the  views  of  various  interested  organiza- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  women 
under  the  social  security  system." 

We  have  previously  expressed  our  strong 
opposition  to  this  contract,  Iwth  because  of 
the  unnecessary  cost  as  well  as  the  limited 
relationship  of  the  scope  of  work  outlined 
under  the  contract  to  the  mandated  earn- 
ings-sharing report.  Similar  concerns  have 
been  expressed  by  virtually  every  outside  or- 
ganization Interested  in  the  earnings-shar- 
ing report. 

Given  the  circumstances,  and  your  failure 
to  comply  with  the  clear  statutory  require- 
ments, we  strongly  urge  that  the  report  be 
completed  and  sent  to  Congress  no  later 
than  September  25,  1984. 

Finally,  Acting  Commissioner  Martha 
McSteen  previously  made  a  commitment  to 
hold  a  briefing  In  July  for  interested  orgsini- 
zations  and  Congressional  representatives 
on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  on  the  report.  We  strongly  urge 
that  this  briefing  take  place  immediately 
and  that  the  Department  be  prepared  to 
provide  orally  a  progress  report  on  the 
study,  how  it  has  been  conducted,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  contractor's  activities  and  how 
the  results  will  fit  into  the  final  report,  and 
any  other  appropriate  information.  We  also 
suggest  that  a  representative  from  the  pri- 
vate contractor  t>e  available  at  the  briefing 
to  respond  to  questions  that  may  arise  relat- 
ing to  the  contractor's  work. 

The  results  of  the  earnings-sharing  study 
are  of  great  Importance  in  Congress'  consid- 
eration of  this  issue  and  to  the  millions  of 
women  who  receive  social  security  benefits. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
appreciate  your  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter. 


With  best  wishes. 
Cordially. 


Alan  Cranston. 


S.  4:  CHILD-CARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  the  first  {lay  of  the  99th 
Congress.  S.  4,  the  proposed  Child- 
Care  Assistance  Act  of  1985,  was  intro- 
duced. This  measure  is  based  upon  the 
leg:islation  I  first  introduced  in  1979, 
and  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  This  legislation  has  been 
numbered  8.  4  on  each  previous  occa- 
sion on  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
This  proposal  arose  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  testimony  presented 
during  an  extensive  series  of  hearings 
which  I  chaired  in  1977.  1978.  and  1979 
while  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Child  and  Human  Development  of  the 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources  Commit- 
tee. It  has  been  shaped  by  consulta- 
tions over  the  past  several  years  with 
numerous  organizations  and  individ- 
uals concerned  about  the  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  affordable  child-care 
services  to  the  millions  of  American 
families  who  need  and  desire  such 
services  in  order  for  one  or  both  par- 
ents to  remain  or  enter  the  labor 
force.  The  changes  in  the  bill  in  the 
98th  and  99th  Congress  represent  con- 
tinuous refinements  of  the  initial  pro- 
posal. The  basic  framework  and  pur- 
pose remains  the  same— to  increase  as- 
sistance to  working  families  in  need  of 
child-care  services. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  tMr. 
Riegle].  who  served  with  me  on  the 
Child  and  Human  E>evelopment  Sub- 
committee when  this  legislation  was 
being  developed  and  was  an  original 
cosponsor  of  S.  4  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1979,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  who  is  the  current  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Family  and 
Human  Services  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  children's  caucus,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  who  has  also  been  a 
strong  supporter  and  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  will  discuss  in  a 
few  moments,  there  are  certain  other 
child-care  initiatives  which  several  of 
us  are  currently  exploring.  Reintro- 
duction  of  S.  4  on  the  first  day  of  the 
99th  Congress  was  intended  to  make 
clear  a  continuing  commitment  to  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  dealing 
with  a  wide  array  of  needs  in  the  area 
of  child  care.  Nevertheless,  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  potential  for  achiev- 
ing enactment  of  legislation  of  the 
scope  of  S.  4  during  this  Congress  has 
stimulated  the  supporters  of  S.  4  and 
others  to  seek  to  develop  a  series  of 
separate,  more  limited  child-care 
measures  which  could  be  acted  upon 
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at  different  points  and  by  different 
committees.  I  intend  to  work  closely 
with  other  interested  Senators  in  de- 
veloping these  separate  bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  a  companion  bill  to  S.  4  will  t>e  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  California.  Representative 
Edward  Roybal.  who  also  introduced 
the  companions  to  S.  4  in  the  House  in 
the  96th.  97th.  and  98th  Congresses. 
H.R.  1211,  H.R.  573.  and  H.R.  1741.  re- 
spectively. Ed  Roybal  has  a  long- 
standing and  deep  commitment  to  the 
issue  of  child  care,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  continue  working  with  him  to  devel- 
op sound  and  realistic  proposals  to 
meet  the  growing  need  of  American 
families  for  high  quality,  yet  afford- 
able, child  care. 

BACKGROUItD 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  with  issues  relating  to  child- 
care  services  for  working  parents.  The 
lack  of  adequate  child  care  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  mil- 
lions of  families,  and  it  serves  as  a 
major  impediment  to  the  attainment 
of  economic  security  for  countless 
numbers  of  women  and  children. 

While  I  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Child  and  Human  Development 
Subcommittee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  chair  a  series  of  hearings,  iKJth  in 
Washington  and  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  which  focused  upon  the 
enormous  and  growing  need  for 
decent,  affordable  child-care  services 
for  the  millions  of  young  children 
whose  parents  are  in  the  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  what  was  once  a  major 
problem  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
major  crisis.  During  the  past  4  years 
under  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
Nation's  inadequate  supply  of  child 
care  has  deteriorated  even  further.  At 
the  same  time  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reduced  funding  for  existing 
child-care  programs,  the  number  of 
mothers  of  young  children  entering 
the  labor  force  has  continued  to  grow. 

When  I  first  began  work  on  S.  4  in 
1977.  it  was  estimated  that  50.7  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  of  children  under 
age  18  and  40.9  percent  of  the  mothers 
of  children  under  age  6  were  in  the 
work  force.  By  1984,  those  numbers 
had  increased  to  65  and  52  percent,  re- 
spectively. These  figures  translate  to 
more  than  9  million  children  under  6 
and  almost  15  million  children  be- 
tween 6  and  13  whose  mothers  are  em- 
ployed. This  week  new  figures  were  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Labor 
showing  that  last  year  almost  half— 
46.8  percent— of  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  age  1  and  nearly  two- 
thirds— 65  percent— of  those  with  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  3  were  in  the 
work  force. 


Moreover,  demographic  data  indi- 
cate that  these  increases  will  continue. 
It  has  been  projected  that  by  the  year 
1990  there  will  be  11.5  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  and  17.2  million 
children  l)etween  the  ages  of  6  and  13 
whose  mothers  will  t>e  working.  That 
represents  an  increase  of  almost  5  mil- 
lion children  from  the  current  24  mil- 
lion children  under  age  13  with  moth- 
ers in  the  work  force. 

The  data  also  indicate  a  wide  dispari- 
ty between  the  number  of  children 
with  employed  mothers  and  the 
number  of  available  child-care  slots. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  reports  issued  In 
1980  and  1981,  indicated  that  there 
were  some  900.000  center-based  and 
5.2  million  family  day-care  places 
available.  That's  less  than  1  place  in  3 
for  the  then  22  million  under-age-13 
children  who  had  employed  mothers. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AND  WHAT  IS 
HAPPENING  TO  THEM? 

What  is  happening  to  the  two-thirds 
of  the  children  for  whom  there  were 
no  slots? 

We  don't  really  know.  We  do  know 
from  Census  reports  that  almost  20 
percent  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13  whose  mothers  are 
working  full  time  take  care  of  them- 
selves after  school  until  a  parent  re- 
turns home.  That  means  that  millions 
of  children,  many  as  young  as  6  years 
of  age,  are  left  for  periods  up  to  four 
hours  a  day  in  empty  homes  or  in 
school  yards  or  on  the  streets. 

The  Census  figures  are  also  probably 
on  the  low  side  since  in  many  States 
leaving  a  child  of  tender  years  alone 
without  adult  supervision  can  be  con- 
sidered child  neglect  and  many  par- 
ents are  reluctant  to  admit  they  leave 
their  children  alone.  The  Children's 
Defense  Fund  has  estimated  that  as 
many  as  6  to  7  million  children  under 
the  age  of  13  are  probably  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  for  a  large  part  of  their 
day. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  4  held  in 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses,  we 
heard  parents  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try testify  about  the  Inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting resources,  the  lengthy  waiting 
lists,  and  the  dismal  alternatives  faced 
by  families.  We  heard  of  children 
being  sent  to  live  with  relatives  in 
other  States  because  their  parents 
could  not  find  adequate,  affordable 
child  care.  The  large  gap  between  the 
number  of  available  child-care  places 
and  the  number  of  children  needing 
care  translated  into  the  very  real  and 
moving  stories  told  by  witness  after 
witness.  Similar  hearings  were  held 
last  year  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families, 
the  findings  from  those  hearings  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  we  arrived 
at  during  our  Senate  hearings. 
The  House  committee,  in  its  report 


issued  in  September  of  1984.  said  of 
the  problem— page  ix: 

Waiting  lists  for  family  day  care  homes 
and  centers  for  Infants  and  after-school  pro- 
grams for  school-aged  children  are  common- 
place. Child  care  for  children  who  are  ill  or 
disabled  is  extremely  limited,  as  is  care  for 
abused  and  neglected  children,  and  for  chil- 
dren of  teen  parents.  Even  preschool  care, 
the  most  widely  available  of  all  child  care,  is 
Inadequate  in  many  communities. 

Indeed,  the  problem  has  grown,  not 
diminished. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  community 
across  the  land,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren left  alone  appears  to  t>e  signifi- 
cant. A  September  1981  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  story  told  of  Houston 
officials'  estimates  that  t>etween  40 
and  60  percent  of  that  city's  school- 
children are  on  their  own  until  par- 
ents return  from  work;  estimates  by 
an  elementary  schoolteacher  in  Indi- 
anapolis that  80  percent  of  her 
school's  children  go  home  to  empty 
houses;  and  reports  by  a  sixth  grade 
teacher  in  Maryland  that  24  of  her  28 
students  were  latch-key  children. 

In  two  major  cities— Detroit  and 
Newark— fire  department  officials  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  one  in  six 
calls  received  involve  children  alone  in 
a  house.  The  chilling  consequence  of 
such  statistics— the  loss  of  young 
lives— has  become  all  too  frequent. 

Mr.  President,  add  to  the  number  of 
latch-key  children  the  numl)er  of  chil- 
dren who  are  left  in  unsafe  or  inad- 
equate care,  the  numl)er  of  parents 
who  are  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  work 
force  and  go  on  welfare  tiecause  they 
cannot  find  child  care,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  are  shuffled 
from  program  to  program,  and  the  pic- 
ture l)ecomes  more  and  more  grim. 

CHIU>  CARE  DRASTICALLY  COT 

As  desperate  as  the  situation  was  in 
1979,  when  S.  4  was  first  introduced,  it 
has  quite  obviously  grown  worse  in  the 
intervening  years.  While  the  numljer 
of  children  needing  care  has  continued 
to  escalate,  resources  for  child  care 
have  l)een  slashed.  The  Social  Security 
Act  title  XX  program,  the  major 
source  of  direct  financial  assistance  to 
child-care  programs  was  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1982  from  $3.1  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion and  the  $200  million  earmark  for 
child  care  was  eliminated.  The  esti- 
mates were  at  that  time  that  some 
150.000  families  would  lose  their  child- 
care  assistance  imder  title  XX  as  a 
result  of  the  first-year  Reagan  cuts. 
Those  projections  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  reports  on  how  child-care 
programs  in  variotis  States  have  actu- 
ally been  hurt  by  the  funding  cut- 
backs. 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center, 
in  a  report  issued  in  April  1982,  docu- 
mented some  of  the  impact.  It  found, 
for  example,  that  in  Alabama  the 
number  of  title  XX  subsidized  day- 
care slots  were  reduced  from  11,000  to 


8.500.  In  Michigan,  an  almost  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  numl)er  of  chil- 
dren t>eing  served  in  child-care  pro- 
grams was  reported.  In  Massachusetts, 
eligibility  for  title  XX  was  lowered  to 
include  only  persons  with  income  no 
greater  than  70  percent  of  the  State's 
median  income.  Arkansas  and  Illinois 
were  reported  to  have  imposed  new, 
higher  fee  requirements,  pushing 
many  low-income  families  out  of  the 
progam. 

Mr.  President,  more  recently,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  [CDF]  com- 
pleted a  national  survey  on  the  impact 
of  the  Federal  title  XX  cuts  on  State 
child-care  programs  between  1981  and 
1983.  That  report,  entitled  "Children 
and  Federal  Child  Care  Cuts."  pre- 
sents a  devastating  picture  of  what 
has  happened  to  what  was  at  best  a 
dismally  inadequate  support  system. 
CDF  surveyed  every  State  to  gather 
information  from  State  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  child-care  program 
funded  under  title  XX.  The  report 
found  that— 

Thirty-two  States  were  providing 
title  XX  child  care  to  fewer  children 
in  1983  than  in  1981; 

The  total  combined  Federal  and 
State  spending  for  title  XX  child  care 
dropped  by  14  percent  between  1981 
and  1983: 

Ten  States  made  fewer  low-income 
working  families  eligible  for  title  XX 
child  care; 

Twenty  States  made  it  more  difficult 
for  low-income  mothers  in  training 
programs  to  become  eligible  for  title 
XX  child  care: 

Nineteen  States  increased  fees  for 
services  or  imposed  minimum  fees  that 
made  it  harder  for  low-income  working 
families  to  afford  title  XX  child  care, 
forcing  many  families  to  move  their 
children  to  less  desirable  child-care  ar- 
rangements; 

Forty-two  States  made  changes  that 
threaten  to  lower  the  quality  of  title 
XX  child  care  services; 

Twenty-four  States  reduced  funds 
for  training  child-care  workers: 

Thirty-three  States  lowered  their 
child-care  standards:  and 

Thirty-two  States  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  child-care  staff. 

The  CDF  report  concluded  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
many  children  who  lost  title  XX  child 
care  were  picked  up  by  other  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  one  1983  survey  in  New 
York  State  indicated  that  many  chil- 
dren who  lost  title  XX  subsidies  are 
staying  home  alone.  The  study  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one-sixth  of  the 
children  affected  by  the  funding  cuts 
are  regularly  left  unsupervised. 

Mr.  President,  between  May  and 
July  of  1984,  CDF  did  a  followup 
survey  of  State  officials  responsible 
for  the  child-care  programs  funded 
under  title  XX.  That  report  entitled 
"Child  Care:  The  States'  Response.  A 
Survey  of  State  Child  Care  Policies. 


1983-1984. "  found,  at  best,  minor  im- 
provements in  limited  areas  of  child 
care  since  the  first  report,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  majority  of  States,  al- 
though not  having  made  further  re- 
ductions, had  not  yet  begun  to  restore 
the  damage  done  in  1981.  They  found 
that  25  States  were  still  spending  less 
for  child  care  in  1984  than  they  did  in 
1981,  despite  the  increased  need  and 
inflation,  and  that  27  were  serving 
fewer  children  under  the  title  XX  pro- 
gram in  1984  than  they  did  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  is  not 
yet  all  in.  but  what  we  do  know  paints 
a  dismal  picture  for  child  care  across 
the  Nation.  The  reduction  of  Federal 
support  has  forced  many  States  to 
slash  support  for  child-care  programs; 
in  many  cases,  this  has  caused  pro- 
grams to  raise  their  fees,  further  driv- 
ing up— beyond  the  reach  of  many 
low-income  families— the  cost  of  child 
care. 

FEMINIZATION  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  as  serious  as  the  prob- 
lems are  in  the  supply  of  safe,  afford- 
able child  care  today,  there  is  simply 
no  question  that  the  need  will  grow  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

It  is  equally  important  to  under- 
stand that  these  mothers  are  in  the 
work  force  for  one  major  reason:  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Two-thirds  of  the 
women  in  the  work  force  are  either 
sole  providers  or  have  husbands  who 
earn  less  than  $15,000.  In  1983.  25  per- 
cent of  the  married  women  in  the 
work  force  had  husbands  earning  less 
than  $10,000;  50  percent  under 
$20,000,  and  nearly  80  percent  less 
than  $30,000.  The  earnings  of  these 
women  play  a  critical  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  their  families.  For 
the  1  in  6  American  families  headed  by 
a  woman,  her  earnings  are  a  matter  of 
simple  survival. 

Mr.  President,  although  adequate 
child  care  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
concern  every  member  of  our  society- 
male  and  female  alike— there  is  little 
question  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
child  care  has  a  major  and  profound 
impact  upon  the  economic  well-being 
of  millions  of  women  and  children  in 
this  country.  Increasingly,  our  Nation 
has  been  experiencing  what  has  been 
graphically  described  as  "the  feminiza- 
tion of  poverty."  Although  the 
number  of  families  living  in  poverty 
has  remained  relatively  constant  over 
the  past  decade,  the  composition  of 
those  families  has  dramatically 
changed.  The  number  of  poor  families 
headed  by  a  male  dropped  from  3.2 
million  to  2.6  million  between  1969  and 
1978,  while  the  number  headed  by 
women  increased  by  one-third,  from 
1.8  million  to  2.7  million.  Today,  fami- 
lies with  female  heads  have  a  poverty 
rate  six  times  that  of  male-headed 
families,  and  almost  one-third  of  all 
female-headed  families  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 


Lack  of  affordable  child  care  is  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  these  women 
and  their  children  in  poverty.  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  pub- 
lished two  important  reports  focusing 
on  the  factors  that  limit  economic  op- 
portunities for  women.  The  first 
report.  "Women:  Still  in  Poverty," 
published  in  July  1979.  identified  the 
lack  of  adequate  child  care  as  one  of 
the  key  obstacles  to  women  in  poverty. 
The  Commission  noted: 

In  the  absence  of  safe  affordable  child 
care,  women  who  would  raise  their  families 
out  of  poverty  must  remain  outside  the 
labor  force,  or  when  compelled  to  work, 
place  their  children  in  circumstances  detri- 
mental to  their  wholesome  growth. 

The  second  report.  "Child  Care  and 
Equal  Opportimity  for  Women."  pub- 
lished in  July  1981.  examined  in  even 
greater  detail  the  extent  to  which  lack 
of  adequate  child-care  services  re- 
stricts women,  particularly  in  terms  of 
employment  opportunities. 

Here  is  what  this  report  found: 

First,  substantial  numbers  of  women 
are  prevented  from  taking  paid  work 
because  of  the  unavailability  or  inad- 
equacy of  child  care.  The  Commission 
noted  that  a  number  of  studies  suggest 
that  approximately  one  of  every  five 
or  six  unemployed  women  is  unem- 
ployed l)ecause  she  is  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  child-care  arrangements. 

Second,  the  unavailability  of  ade- 
quate child  care  limits  employment 
opportunities  for  many  women— either 
in  terms  of  their  hours  of  employment 
or  their  inability  to  seek  or  accept  job 
promotions  or  acquire  the  training 
necessary  for  advancement. 

F^ally,  lack  of  child  care  or  iiuul- 
equate  child  care  can  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  upon  job  f)erformance.  A 
UAW  representative  told  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  stress  was  a 
significant  factor  in  industrial  acci- 
dents and  that  worry  about  inad- 
equate child  care  was  cited  as  the 
single  greatest  cause  of  stress  by  a 
number  of  female  assembly  line  work- 
ers participating  at  a  1978  conference 
on  occupational  health  and  working 
women.  One  of  the  key  reasons  a 
number  of  employers  have  recently 
t)ecome  interested  in  helping  their  em- 
ployees find  or  secure  adequate  child- 
care  services  is  because  of  the  recogni- 
tion that  lack  of  such  care  has  a  detri- 
mental effect  upon  employee  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  im- 
availability  of  adequate  child  care  re- 
stricts very  substantially  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  working  moth- 
ers and  does  so  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Adequate  child  care  must  be  a  comer- 
stone  of  any  effort  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  in  the  work  force  to 
American  women.  Without  such  assist- 
ance, attainment  of  economic  security 
will  remain  an  elusive  goal  for  millions 
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and  millions  of  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

THE  WIDENING  CAP  IN  rCDCKAI.  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important.  I  be- 
lieve, to  focus  for  a  moment  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  widening  gap  in  Feder- 
al assistance  for  child-care  services  be- 
tween families  at  different  ends  of  the 
income  spectrum. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  little  support  which  was 
once  available  to  low-income  families 
through  title  XX  has  been  drastically 
reduced.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  as- 
sistance for  child-care  exf)enses  in- 
curred by  moderate  and  upper  income 
families  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Today,  the  largest  source  of  Federal 
support  for  child-care  costs— now  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  $2  billion— is  pro- 
vided under  the  IRS  child-care  tax 
credit. 

I  cosponsored  and  supported  the 
1981  expansion  of  the  child-care  tax 
credit  because  I  shared  the  view  that 
increases  in  the  credit  were  long  over- 
due. Those  changes,  enacted  as  part  of 
the  1981  tax  bill.  Public  Law  97-34.  in- 
creased the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  could  be  claimed  and  in- 
cluded provisions  giving  more  benefits 
to  families  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale.  However,  the  measure 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
which  I  strongly  supported  included 
provisions  which  would  have  made  the 
credit  refundable,  thus  allowing  bene- 
fits to  go  to  those  low-income  working 
families  whose  taxable  income  is  too 
low  to  l>e  affected  by  a  nonrefundable 
tax  credit.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  House  conferees  refused  to  accept 
the  Senate  refundability  provisions 
and.  as  a  consequence,  these  families 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  the  ben- 
efits of  the  largest  source  of  Federal 
support  for  child-care  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979.  almost  80 
percent  of  the  benefits  under  the 
child-care  tax  credit  went  to  families 
with  annual  incomes  over  $15,000.  Al- 
though the  1981  amendments  should 
'^ result  in  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
credit  going  to  lower  income  families, 
the  fact  remains  that  utilization  of  the 
tax  code  as  a  primary  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding Federal  financial  assistance  in 
meeting  child-care  expenses  of  work- 
ing parents  has  major  limitations  in 
terms  of  helping  those  in  greatest 
need  of  assistance.  Even  with  the 
Senate  refundability  provision,  the  tax 
credit  would  not  have  adequately  re- 
solved many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
these  families.  Tax  adjustments  the 
following  April  do  little  to  help  fami- 
lies with  limited  cash  resources  to 
meet  the  weekly  and  monthly  child- 
care  fees  that  absorb  major  portions 
of  their  incomes. 

And,  finally,  a  tax  credit  does  little 
to  increase  the  supply  of  adequate 
child  care— a  continuing  problem. 

Thus,  although  bringing  about  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  child-care  tax  credit  is 


an  important  part  of  an  overall  pro- 
gram to  help  working  families  meet 
their  child-care  needs,  it  cannot  l)e  the 
sole  source  of  support.  We  need  to  find 
ways  to  help  those  families  who  are 
falling  through  the  cracks,  and  that  is 
what  S.  4  is  designed  to  do. 

PURPOSES  OP  S.  4 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1985  is  to  promote  the  availability  and 
diversity  of  quality  child-care  services 
for  all  children  and  families  who  need 
such  services  by  providing  assistance 
to  the  States  to  expand  the  existing 
supply  of  child-care  services,  improve 
the  quality  of  and  coordination  among 
child-care  programs,  and  generally 
foster  increased  coordination  of  pro- 
grams at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  Grants  would  be  available  to 
States,  under  the  terms  specified  in 
the  bill,  to  carry  out  these  activities 
and  to  make  additional  resources  avail- 
able to  help  families  find  and  meet  the 
costs  of  child  care.  The  bill  would  also 
create  mechanisms  to  facilitate  an  as- 
sessment of  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
child-care  services  throughout  the 
Nation,  t>oth  an  initial  assessment 
within  the  next  few  years  and  continu- 
ing assessments  periodically  thereaf- 
ter. 

Additionally,  and  fundamentally, 
the  bill  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
functioning  of  families  by  seeking  to 
assure  that  parents  are  not  forced  by 
lack  of  available  programs  or  financial 
resources  to  place  a  child  in  an  unde- 
sirable care  facility  or  arrangement. 

SUMMARY  OP  S.  4,  THX  PROPOSED  CHILD  CARX 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  I98S 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  will  describe  the  provi- 
sions of  our  bill. 

Section  1  would  establish  the  short 
title  of  the  bill  as  the  Child  Care  As- 
sistance Act  of  1985. 

Section  2  would  set  forth  the  find- 
ings and  purposes  of  the  act.  The  find- 
ings pertain  to  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  child-care  services.  The  purposes 
of  the  act  are  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  improving  the  quality  of 
and  coordination  among  child-care 
services;  to  provide  mechanisms  for  as- 
sessing the  extent  of  the  need  for 
child-care  services  In  the  Nation:  to 
promote  at  all  governmental  levels  co- 
ordination of  child-care  programs  and 
other  services  for  children  and  their 
families;  to  promote  the  availability 
and  diversity  of  quality  child-care  serv- 
ices for  all  children  and  families  who 
need  such  services;  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  families  whose  financial  re- 
sources are  Insufficient  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  necessary  child-care  services; 
and  to  strengthen  the  functioning  of 
faunilies  by  seeking  to  ensure  that  par- 
ents are  not  forced  by  lack  of  available 
programs  or  of  financial  resources  to 
place  a  child  in  an  undesirable  care  fa- 
cility or  arrangement. 


Section  3  would  direct  that  nothing 
in  the  act  t>e  construed  to  authorize 
any  public  agency  or  private  organiza- 
tion or  any  individual  associated  there- 
with to  interfere  with,  or  to  intervene 
in,  any  child-rearing  decision  of  par- 
ents. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  help  parents  who  need  financial  or 
other  assistance  to  secure  the  child 
care  they  want  for  their  children— not 
to  diminish  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  parents. 

Section  4  would  provide  for  State 
participation  under  the  act  through 
the  submission  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  a  State 
plan  providing  for  the  specification  of 
a  State  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
administration  and  oversight  of  a 
State  plan  designed  to  meet  the  need 
for  child-care  services  within  the  State 
for  preschool  children  and  school-age 
children  of  working  parents,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  meeting  the  need  for 
services  of  migrant  children,  disabled 
children,  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-language proficiency,  and  other 
groups  of  children  having  special 
needs.  The  term  "preschool"  is  used 
broadly  to  encompass  children  under 
the  age  of  6,  including  infants.  Simi- 
larly, the  term  "disabled"  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  limited  to  children  who 
have  been  formally  classified  as  such 
but  rather  to  focus  broadly  upon  the 
special  needs  of  some  children. 

This  State  plan  would  provide  the 
basic  framework  within  each  State  for 
assessing  child-care  needs  and  for  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  meeting  those 
needs.  Each  State  would  have  substan- 
tial flexibility  to  design  the  plan  to 
meet  its  own  particular  needs  within 
the  parameters  set  by  the  act.  The 
State  agency  specified  under  the  plan 
would  also  be  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating, to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  provision  of  services  under 
this  awjt  with  other  child-care  pro- 
grams and  services  assisted  under 
other  State  of  Federal  laws  and  with 
other  appropriate  services,  including 
health,  nutrition,  and  social  services, 
available  to  such  children  under  other 
Federal  and  State  programs. 

In  response  to  suggestions  made  by 
several  witnesses  at  our  1979  hearings, 
section  4(a)(1)  specifies  that  the  State 
agency  designated  to  administer  the 
program  should  be  an  "appropriate" 
agency  with  the  capacity  to  carry  out 
programs.  Such  an  agency  should  have 
an  appropriate  mission  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  children. 

Section  4(a)(3)(A)(i)  would  provide 
that  funds  be  distributed  within  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  de- 
veloped, to  child  care  providers  that 
are  licensed  or  otherwise  in  compli- 
ance with  State  laws  and  meet  the 
quality  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary  for  all  child-care  programs 
receiving  Federal  funds  under  this 
proposed  act  and  for  such  other  HHS- 


f  unded  programs  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify.  In  this  1985  version  of  S.  4, 
this  provision  is  modified  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  may  specify  other 
HHS-funded  child-care  programs  to  be 
covered  by  these  new  standards.  The 
original  S.  4  referred  only  to  "li- 
censed" providers  that  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  under  the  act.  Various 
witnesses  pointed  out  that  in  some 
States  procedures  other  than  licensing 
are  used  to  regulate  child-care  provid- 
ers. For  example  in  certain  States,  reg- 
istration programs  are  used  for  some 
family  day-care  providers.  The  original 
language  was  modified  to  clarify  that 
programs  and  providers  that  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  State  laws 
are  eligible  for  participation.  All  pro- 
viders, however,  would  also  be  subject 
to  the  second  requirement— section 
4(a)(3)(A)(ii)— of  meeting  the  quality 
standards  applicable  to  programs 
funded  under  the  act. 

Section  4(a)(3)(b)  would  require 
States  to  distribute  the  funds  by 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  eligible 
child-care  providers  or.  on  a  demon- 
stration project  basis,  through  alterna- 
tive payment  mechanisms.  This  limita- 
tion of  alternative  payment  mecha- 
nisms to  only  demonstration  projects 
is  in  response  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  some  witnesses  that  some 
restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  al- 
ternative payment  mechanism  ap- 
proaches until  thorough  evaluations 
of  their  effectiveness  have  been  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  other  wit- 
nesses expressed  support  for  the 
notion  of  developing  innovative  types 
of  programs  that  would  further  en- 
hance parental  choices. 

Various  alternative  payment  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  in  several 
States.  For  example,  in  California  al- 
ternative payment  programs  were  cre- 
ated under  the  State's  1978  alternative 
child-care  legislation,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  AB  3059  F*rogram. 
Nineteen  programs  were  established 
under  this  legislation.  These  programs 
act  primarily  as  administrative  mecha- 
nisms to  pay  for  subsidized  child  care 
for  eligible  families;  they  do  not  gener- 
ally provide  child  care  directly.  Pay- 
ment are  made  either  to  the  child-care 
providers  under  a  vendor  program  or 
to  the  parents  themselves  under  a 
voucher  program.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  the  vendor/voucher  program  op- 
erates as  part  of  an  information  and 
referral  program.  Assessment  of  these 
programs  has  been  very  favorable. 
Similar  types  of  programs  have  also 
been  established  in  Florida.  The  Com- 
munity Coordinated  Child  Care  for 
Central  Florida  Program  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  very  effective  alternative  pay- 
ment program.  In  1979,  3,000  childen 
were  receiving  assistance  under  this 
program. 

However,  in  l)oth  California  and 
Florida,  these  alternative  payment 
programs  are  operated  in  conjunction 


with  other  services  and  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  quality  child  care  is  pro- 
vided. These  approaches  might  not  be 
feasible  in  other  areas,  particularly 
where  an  inadequate  supply  of  child 
care  exists  or  where  adequate  safe- 
guards are  not  in  place  to  protect 
against  misuse.  Thus,  the  new  provi- 
sions limit  utilization  of  alternative 
payment  mechanisms  to  demonstra- 
tion projects  established  under  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Secretary.  Those 
guidelines  would  be  focused  upon  en- 
suring the  quality  of  care  and  safe- 
guards as  well  as  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs. 

Section  4  contains  another  modifica- 
tion from  the  version  of  S.  4  first  in- 
troduced in  1979  to  make  it  clear  that 
a  State  could  choose,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  plan  for  expenditure  of  the 
funds  under  the  act,  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  funds  to  an  umbrella-type  orga- 
nization—either public  or  private  non- 
profit—to distribute  funds  to  child- 
care  providers  within  a  particular  com- 
munity. For  example,  a  State  might 
passthrough  funds  to  a  city  or  county 
or  a  local  nonprofit  entity  rather  than 
deal  directly  with  child-care  providers. 

Section  4(a)(3)(C)(i)  would  provide 
that  priority  for  receipt  of  funds  be 
given  to  child-care  providers  that  pro- 
vide priority  for  services  for  children 
on  the  basis  of  child  and  family  need, 
taking  into  account  factors  such  as 
family  income,  family  size,  and  the 
special  needs  of  children  from  house- 
holds with  a  single  parent,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  provision  of 
child-care  services  to  families  where 
lack  of  child  care  is  or  would  be  a  bar- 
rier to  the  continuation  or  commence- 
ment of  employment.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  need  of  a  child  for  continui- 
ty of  care,  for  example,  could  be  a 
factor  in  determining  priority  for  serv- 
ices. As  part  of  the  overall  focus  of  S.  4 
up>on  meeting  employment-related 
child-care  needs,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  services  to  families  where  lack  of 
such  services  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
continued  employment  or  attainment 
of  employment. 

Section  4(a)(3)(C)(ii)  would  provide 
that  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  within  a  State  be  given  to  child- 
care  providers  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  provide  for  an  econom- 
ic mix  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  provision,  coupled  with  a 
requirement  in  section  4(a)(5)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sliding  fee  scale, 
based  upon  the  services  provided  and 
family  income  adjusted  for  family  size, 
is  designed  to  promote  programs 
which  encourage  an  economic  mix  as 
well  as  avoid  the  problems  that  occur 
presently  when  a  family  loses  its  as- 
sistance if  a  parent  gets  a  raise  or  pro- 
motion. During  our  earlier  hearings, 
we  heard  witnesses  describe  how  par- 
ents were  dropped  from  programs 
when  their  income  rose  slightly.  A 
sliding  fee  scale  which  provides  for  an 


increase  in  family  contributions  as 
income  rises  is  a  far  preferable  ap- 
proach. 

Section  4(4 )(a)  would  give  the  State 
agency  the  responsibility  of  making 
sure  that  funds  will  be  distributed,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  a  va- 
riety of  child-care  providers,  including 
but  not  limited  to  child-care  centers 
and  family  day-care  providers.  In 
other  words,  parental  choice  should 
not  be  limited  to  a  particular  type  of 
care.  A  diversity  of  providers  is  a  key 
factor  in  promoting  real  parental 
choices. 

Section  4(a)(4)(B)  would  give  a  prior- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  funds  to  com- 
munity-based programs  which  provide 
meaningful  opportunities  for  parental 
involvement.  The  issue  of  whether 
only  nonprofit  providers  should  be  eli- 
gible for  receipt  of  public  funds  has 
been  a  difficult  issue  which  has  often 
divided  the  child-care  community.  On 
the  one  hand,  some  argue  that  allow- 
ing proprietary  child-care  programs  to 
receive  funds  to  provide  services  to  eli- 
gible families  would  invite  substantial 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
argue  that  limiting  participation,  for 
example,  only  to  nonprofit  or  public 
agencies,  would  restrict  parental 
choice.  Indeed,  proprietary  child-care 
programs  now  are  major  providers  of 
child  care  in  this  country,  and  exclud- 
ing them  from  participation  would 
substantially  limit  the  freedom  of  a 
parent  to  choose  the  particular  pro- 
gram that  the  parent  feels  is  best  for 
his  or  her  child.  On  balance,  such  an 
exclusion  would  undermine  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  underlying  S.  4— 
that  we  should  be  assisting  parents  in 
securing  child-care  services  and  in- 
creasing their  choices,  not  limiting 
them  to  a  particular  program.  The 
most  effective  ways  of  ensuring  that 
all  providers— nonprofit  and  public  as 
well  as  proprietary— provide  quality 
care  for  children  is  to  establish  uni- 
form standards  applicable  to  aU  pro- 
grams which  seek  such  funds  and  to 
make  reliable  information  about  com- 
peting programs  available  to  inquiring 
parents. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the 
concerns  expressed  by  those  who  fear 
that  syndicated  profit-making  pro- 
grams make  seek  to  dominate  the  pro- 
gram. Our  modification  of  section  4  to 
provide  a  priority  for  funding  of  com- 
munity-based programs— which  could 
include  local  proprietary  entities— 
with  meaningful  opportunities  for  pa- 
rental involvement  is  designed  to 
target  limited  funds  toward  those  pro- 
grams most  likely  to  involve  parents 
actively  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program,  while  still  allowing  other 
programs  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

Section  4(a)(6)  would  further  pro- 
vide that  the  State's  plan  include  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  proce- 
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dures  for  data  collection  to  show  how 
the  child-care  needs  of  the  State  are 
being  met  by  programs  assisted  under 
the  act.  and  the  degree  of  unmet  child- 
care  needs  within  the  State. 

Section  4(a)(7)  would  specifically 
provide  that  the  State  plan  must  in- 
clude a  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment or  support  by  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entities,  of  information-and-referral 
services.  These  provisions  have  been 
expanded  to  stress  the  fact  that  these 
programs  not  only  help  parents  in  lo- 
cating child  care,  but  also  that  they 
perform  a  host  of  other  functions 
ranging  from  technical  assistance  and 
training  services  for  existing  child-care 
providers  to  needs-assessment  infor- 
mation for  potential  child-care  provid- 
ers. These  provisions  for  information- 
and-referral  programs,  or  resource- 
and-referral  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  a  particularly  important 
part  of  S.  4.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
California  has  been  a  national  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  and  support 
for  information-and-referral  programs. 
These  programs  have  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  a  number  of  problems  in 
the  child-care  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  make  some 
progress  during  the  98th  Congress 
with  regard  to  Federal  support  for  in- 
formation-and-referral programs  with 
the  enactment  of  section  109  of  Public 
Law  98-558,  the  Human  Services  Re- 
authorization Act.  Section  109  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  the  States  for  planning  and 
development  of  dependent  care  pro- 
grams. Although  child-care  resource- 
and-referral  systems  are  eligible  for 
grants  under  this  new  program,  funds 
are  limited  to  startup  or  planning 
costs  and  cannot  \ye  used  to  provide  for 
ongoing  operating  expenses.  In  con- 
trast, S.  4  would  provide  for  grants  to 
support  the  actual  operation  of  these 
type  of  programs  which  are  of  such 
importance  to  parents  searching  for 
good  quality  child  care. 

Similarly,  funds  are  available  under 
the  new  program  to  help  with  the 
costs  of  planning  and  establishing  pro- 
grams for  school-aged  children.  They 
are  not  available,  however,  to  help 
such  programs  actually  provide  child- 
care  services. 

Moreover,  the  total  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  new  program  is 
$20  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986,  and  the  types  of  groups 
covered  by  resource-auid-referral  sys- 
tems include  elderly  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals, not  just  children  in  need  of 
child-care  services.  Thus,  although  I 
strongly  supported  the  legislation 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  need  for  school-aged  child 
care  and  providing  for  support  for 
child-care  information-and-referral 
programs,  the  legislation  that  was  ulti- 


mately enacted  fell  short  of  what  is 
truly  needed  in  these  areas. 

Provisions  are  also  included  in  sec- 
tions 4(a)(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  of  S.  4 
to  require  the  State  plan  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  child-care  person- 
nel, for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  State  licensing  or  regula- 
tion of  child-care  providers,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  for  mean- 
ingful parental  involvement  in  State 
and  local  planning,  and  for  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
services  provided  under  the  act.  and  to 
require  certain  assurances  that  funds 
received  under  the  act  will  l)e  used  to 
supplement,  and  not  supplant,  existing 
Federal  funds  used  for  the  support  of 
child-care  services  and  related  pro- 
grams. For  each  fiscal  year,  the  State 
would  be  limited  to  using  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  its  funding  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Section  4(b)  would  provide,  as  part 
of  the  State  plan  requirements,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  advisory 
panel  on  child  care.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  meml)ers  of  the  panel  would  be 
parents  of  children  who  are  receiving 
or  have  recently  received  child-care 
services  of  the  types  supported  under 
the  act.  Another  one-third  would  be 
representatives  of  different  types  of 
child-care  providers  and  individuals 
who  are  professionals  in  the  field  of 
child  development  or  related  fields. 

The  State  advisory  panel  would  be 
responsible  for  advising  the  State 
agency  on  the  preparation  of,  and 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of,  the  State  plan,  and  for  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  child-care 
programs  and  services  provided  under 
the  act  and  other  provisions  of  law, 
and  would  be  authorized  to  prepare 
and  submit,  through  the  State  agency, 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 
Sufficient  funds  would  be  required  to 
be  made  available  under  the  State 
plan  for  the  State  advisory  panel  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  such  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  personnel  as  neces- 
sary, and  to  pay  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses—as determined  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary—of panel  members  while  carry- 
ing out  their  duties. 

Section  4(c)  would  provide  for  the 
Secretary  to  approve  any  State  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  act,  and  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  disapprove  any 
State  plan,  except  after  reasonable 
notice,  an  opportunity  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  the  plan,  and  notice  of  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
grounds  for  the  disapproval. 

Section  4(d)  would  provide  that  the 
specified  State  agency  be  required  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  a  concise 
report  on  an  annual  basis  describing 
activities,  results,  and  performance  of 
the  State  agency  in  meeting  the  objec- 


tives of  the  State  plan  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act. 

Section  5  relates  to  the  national  ad 
ministration  of  the  act.  The  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  designate  an  iden- 
tifiable administrative  unit  within 
HHS  and  an  individual  within  that  ad- 
ministrative unit  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
for  coordination  of  other  activities 
within  HHS  relating  to  child  care,  and 
for  seeking  to  coordinate  pertinent 
HHS  child-care-related  activities  with 
those  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  directed  to  make  available  to 
such  unit  such  staff  and  resources  as 
are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively its  functions  under  the  act. 

Section  5  also  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Panel  on  Child  Care  Needs  and  Serv- 
ices, of  which  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  memt>ers  must  be  parents  of 
children  who  are  receiving  or  have  re- 
cently received  child-care  services  of 
the  type  supported  under  the  act  and 
not  less  than  one-third  must  be  repre- 
sentatives of  child-care  providers,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  different 
types  of  child-care  programs  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  professionals  in  the 
field  of  child  development  and  related 
fields.  One-third  of  the  members  serv- 
ing on  the  National  Advisory  Panel 
would  be  required  to  be  individuals 
who  are  serving  on,  or  have  served  on, 
a  State  advisory  panel  established 
under  the  act. 

The  National  Advisory  Panel  would 
be  made  responsible  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral policies  with  respect  to  child-care 
services  and  advising  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  standards  devel- 
oped for  programs  receiving  assistance 
under  the  act. 

Section  5  further  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  National  Advisory  Panel,  and  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act.  shall  prepare 
proposed  standards  to  be  applied  to 
programs  receiving  assistance  under 
the  act  and  such  other  HHS-funded 
child-care  programs  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify.  The  proposed  standards 
would  cover  factors  having  a  demon- 
strated impact  on  the  quality  of  child 
care,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
such  factors  as  group  size  and  compo- 
sition in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
teachers  and  the  numtier  and  ages  of 
children,  the  qualifications  of  the 
child-care  providers,  and  the  physical 
environment,  parental  involvement, 
and  necessary  support  services — in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  health,  nu- 
trition, and  social  services— for  child- 
care  programs.  These  standards  would 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  conunent  and  distributed  to 
each  State  advisory  panel  and  State 
agency  designated  or  established 
under  the  act. 


Mr.  President,  extensive  work  has  al- 
ready gone  into  the  development  of 
standards  for  federally-supported 
child-care  programs,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Panel  would  utilize 
these  materials. 

Section  6  would  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  make  direct  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  and  private 
organizations  for  the  support  of  inno- 
vative child-care  demonstration 
projects  in  such  areas  as  night-time 
care  and  care  for  sick  children,  mi- 
grant children,  disabled  children,  chil- 
dren with  limited  English-language 
proficiency,  or  other  special  needs 
populations.  Project  funded  under  this 
section  would  have  to  have  an  evalua- 
tion component,  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  these  provisions  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Section  7  would  provide  that  States 
receiving  assistance  under  the  act 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  every  2 
years  a  report  outlining  the  current 
status  of  child-care  licensing  or  regula- 
tion within  the  State,  the  deficiencies, 
if  any,  in  the  existing  licensing  or  reg- 
ulating program,  a  plan  by  the  State 
to  expand  its  licensing  or  regulating 
program,  and  the  types  of  assistance 
the  State  requires  in  order  to  make 
improvements  in  its  licensing  or  regu- 
lating program.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  developing,  improv- 
ing, or  implementing  child-care  licens- 
ing or  regulating  programs.  Also,  the 
Secretary,  after  corisulting  with  the 
National  Advisory  Panel,  would  be 
mandated  to  develop  a  Model  State  Li- 
censing or  Regulating  of  Child  Care 
Providers  Act,  to  be  used  by  the  States 
as  a  guide  to  improving  licensing  or 
regulating  of  child-care  providers,  and 
to  publish  it  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  provisions  the 
word  "regulation"  or  "regulating"  has 
been  added  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  some  States  may  use  other  terms 
or  systems  for  certain  types  of  child 
care. 

Section  8  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations  to  pro- 
vide training  programs  for  child-care 
providers  and  employees.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  States 
in  the  planning,  developing,  and  co- 
ordinating of  child-care  services,  in  the 
developing,  expanding,  and  imple- 
menting of  State  licensing  or  regulat- 
ing of  child-care  programs,  and  in  de- 
veloping and  conducting  teacher  or 
child-care-provider  training  programs. 

Section  9  would  provide  for  an  allot- 
ment of  1  percent  of  the  total  sums 
appropriated  to  be  made  available  to 


Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  Marina  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  would  be  allocated 
among  the  States  based,  with  even 
weight,  upon,  first,  each  State's  rela- 
tive proportion  of  children  living  in 
homes  where  both  parents  are  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment  or 
where  the  child  resides  with  only  one 
parent  and  that  parent  is  employed  or 
seeking  employment  and.  second,  the 
State's  relative  proportion  of  children 
who  reside  in  households  having  in- 
comes which  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  median  income  of  the 
United  States  for  families  of  the  same 
size.  Section  9  also  provides  for  reallot- 
ment  of  any  State's  allotment  which  is 
not  utilized. 

Section  10  would  provide  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  payments  to  each 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under 
section  4  in  the  amount  allotted  under 
section  9.  and  provide  that  payments 
under  the  act  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments, in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Section  11  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary, after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  to  withhold 
payments  to  any  State  where  there 
has  been  a  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  or  any  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  State  plan 
or  with  any  applicable  provision  of  the 
act.  In  the  case  of  noncompliance  by  a 
particular  program  or  project,  further 
payments  would  be  authorized  to  be 
limited  to  programs  or  projects  under 
the  State  plan,  or  portions  thereof, 
that  are  not  affected  by  such  noncom- 
pliance. 

Section  12  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  reviews  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  act  and  conduct 
studies  on  child  care  needs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  information  aimed 
at  achieving  the  following  purposes: 

Enabling  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  seek  to  reach  agree- 
ment upon  specific,  realistic  objectives 
and  expectations  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities under  the  act; 

Assuring  that  programs  and  activi- 
ties established  and  carried  out  under 
the  act  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  are  likely  to  achieve  progress 
toward  such  objectives  and  expecta- 
tions; 

Obtaining  sufficient  data  to  measure 
progress  under  the  act  and  making 
those  data  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch;  and 

Enabling  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  better  understand  the  child 
care  needs  of  the  Nation  and  how  best 
to  meet  those  needs  in  a  cost-effective 
fashion. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the 
Secretary  would  be  directed  to  consult 


with  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  examine  representative 
samples  of  actual  programs,  to  inden- 
tlfy  or  develop  cost-effective  programs, 
and  to  determine  how  the  results  of 
such  reviews  and  evaluations  can  best 
be  disseminated  and  utilized  to  achieve 
the  purposes  described.  Also  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  directed  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  on  or  before  March 
1  a  concise  report  of  activities  and 
progress  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  evaluation  and 
oversight  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
originally  developed  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  In  1978,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral released  a  report  with  respect  to 
improving  congressional  oversight  ef- 
forts. That  report  outlined  a  process 
for  planning  and  carrying  out  congres- 
slorual  oversight  programs.  GAO  staff 
provided  great  assistance  to  us  in  de- 
signing and  drafting  these  provisions, 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
efforts  to  assist  us  in  building  effective 
monitoring  mechanisms  into  our  legis- 
lative efforts. 

Section  13  would  set  forth  defini- 
tions of  the  various  terms  utilized  In 
the  act.  A  "child"  is  defined  as  any  in- 
dividual who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  15  except  that  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  services,  the  definition  of 
"child"  may  include  a  disabled  Individ- 
ual who  has  not  yet  attained  the  age 
of  18.  A  "parent"  includes  any  natural 
parent,  foster  parent,  or  legal  guardi- 
an with  whom  the  child  resides. 

Section  14  would,  subject  to  two  ex- 
press limitations  which  I  will  describe, 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year, 
75  percent  would  be  earmarked  for 
grants  under  section  4,  relating  to 
grants  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan; 
5  percent  for  making  grants  under  sec- 
tion 6,  relating  to  demonstration 
projects;  5  percent  for  making  grants 
under  section  7,  relating  to  licensing  or 
regulating  assistance;  5  percent  for 
making  grants  or  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 8(a),  relating  to  training  pro- 
grams; and  10  percent  for  carrying  out 
sections  5,  8(b),  and  12,  relating  to  na- 
tional administration— Including  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care  Needs 
and  Services— and  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  first 
year— $200  million— represents  the 
amount  which  had  been  available 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  100-per- 
cent Federal  funding  for  child  care 
services  provided  under  title  XX.  It 
would  thus  represent  simply  a  restora- 
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tion  of  funding  which  was  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  administrations 
budget  reductions.  In  subsequent 
years,  appropriations  would  presum- 
ably be  increased  at  reasonable  rates 
consistent  with  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral resources  and  national  needs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  this 
bill  is  not  intended  to  meet  the  entire 
need  for  assistance  in  the  child  care 
area.  Rather.  S.  4  would  simply  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  a  modest  and 
measured  increase  in  support  for  those 
families  with  the  greatest  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, built  into  the  legislation  are 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  data  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  additional 
funds  are  needed.  Increases  in  future 
appropriations  would  be  related  to  the 
evaluation  of  this  information  and  as- 
sessments of  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  funds  already  appro- 
priated. 

Section  14  contains  two  express  limi- 
tations on  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations. First,  subsection  (b)(1) 
would  provide  that  no  funds  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  years  unless  funds  appropriated 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  relating  to 
the  Head  Start  Program,  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  funds  appropriated  for 
that  program  for  fiscal  year  1985— ap- 
proximately $1  billion. 

Second,  section  14(b)(2)  contains  a 
provision  which  relates  specifically  to 
the  current  problem  of  massive  Feder- 
al deficits.  Although  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  bring  to  a  halt  all  of 
our  efforts  to  deal  with  pressing  na- 
tional problems— like  child  care— I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  bring 
down  the  growing  Federal  deficits. 

Since  I  do  not  wish  to  submit  any 
proposal  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  efforts  to  develop  a  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  premised  on  a  Govem- 
mentwide  freeze  concept,  I  have  added 
a  provision  to  S.  4— as  well  as  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  a 
new  pilot  demonstration  program  of 
noninstitutional  treatment  approaches 
for  veterans,  included  in  S.  6.  which 
was  also  introduced  on  January  3— 
which  would  provide  that  in  the  event 
that  a  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1986  which  is  based  on  a 
comprehensive  freeze  in  Government 
spending  or  incorporates  a  fiscal  1986 
spending  level  no  greater  than  the 
total  of  fiscal  year  1985  outlays  plus 
any  cost-of-living  increases  provided 
for  entitlement  payments  and  in- 
creases due  to  increased  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt,  then  no 
funds  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  new  program  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Thus,  if  there  is  congressional  agree- 
ment in  support  of  such  a  freeze  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  funds  would  not  be 
authorized   under  this  bill   for  fiscal 


year  1986;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  no 
such  agreement  is  reached,  the  first- 
year  authorization  would  remain  fiscal 
year  1986. 

In  future  years,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  seek  reductions  in  spending 
in  other  areas  to  offset  any  new  funds 
appropriated  for  this  program.  This 
approach  would  allow  us  to  continue 
to  address  pressing  areas  of  need  in  a 
fiscally  prudent  manner.  Clearly,  out- 
dated, ineffective,  or  unnecessary  pro- 
grams should  t>e  eliminated  or 
trimmed  back  so  that  new.  needed  ini- 
tiatives can  be  pursued. 

Given  the  changing  demographics 
and  the  growing  demand  for  child  care 
services  which  I  have  outlined,  this  is 
certainly  a  new  initiative  that  should 
be  pursued  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  its  families.  We  cannot 
halt  all  programs  in  attempting  to  ad- 
dress these  types  of  issues,  but  we  can 
and  must  proceed  in  a  fiscally  prudent 
manner.  This  obviously  means  making 
decisions  about  existing  programs  so 
that  there  will  be  room  in  the  overall 
Federal  budget  for  new  initiatives. 
And  those  decisions  need  not  be  con- 
fined just  to  the  domestic  side  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Certainly,  some  of  the 
trade-offs  can  come  from  pruning  back 
some  unnecessary  spending  in  the  de- 
fense budget  so  that  we  can  enhance 
our  national  security  by  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation— our  chil- 
dren. 

OTHER  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive framework  for  child  care  services 
along  the  lines  envisioned  in  S.  4. 
there  are  certain  other  steps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  make  child 
care  services  more  readily  available 
and  affordable. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset.  I  have  been  exploring  with  the 
cosponsors  of  S.  4  and  others  con- 
cerned with  child  care  issues,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  putting  together  a  series  of 
smaller  child  care  initiatives— many  of 
which  are  covered  in  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  of  8.  4  but  are  certainly 
also  amenable  to  being  acted  upon  in 
separate  vehicles.  These  separate, 
smaller  initiatives  might  #ell  have  a 
greater  likelihood  of  enactment  in  the 
99th  Congress  than  the  more  compre- 
hensive approach  envisioned  in  S.  4. 
Thus,  although  I  believe  that  the 
framework  provided  in  legislation  like 
S.  4  would  ultimately  be  preferable,  I 
am  prepared  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
see  some  progress  made  in  addressing 
the  child  care  needs  of  millions  of 
American  families,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  work  toward  devel- 
oping a  sound  and  coordinated  overall 
approach  in  this  area. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed "Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1985"  addresses  an  important— and 
ever-growing— need  in  this  country  for 


a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  child  care.  There  is  simply 
no  question  that  the  demand  and  need 
for  child  care  will  continue  to  grow.  If 
we  take  steps  today  to  design  an  effi 
cient  and  cost-effective  mechanism  for 
meeting  those  needs,  the  ultimate  sav- 
ings will  far  outweigh  the  short-term 
expenditure. 

Indeed,  child  care  itself  is  both  a 
short-term  and  a  long-term  investment 
in  the  future.  Short-term  expenditures 
may  be  almost  immediately  offset  by 
increased  tax  revenues  derived  from 
parent  earnings  and  reductions  in  gov- 
ernmental subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penditures necessitated  by  the  effects 
of  lack  of  adequate  child  care  arrange- 
ments. Some  longer  term  social  costs 
such  as  juvenile  vandalism,  delinquen- 
cy, and  child  abuse  and  neglect  may 
also  be  reduced  by  prudent  and  cost- 
effective  investments  in  child  care 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  provided  their  in- 
sights, guidance,  and  encouragement 
in  the  development  and  formulation  of 
this  legislation.  I  very  much  hope  that 
by  introducing  S.  4  again,  we  will  move 
closer  to  enacting  meaningful  child 
care  legislation,  legislation  sorely 
needed  and  so  long  awaited.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  interested  individuals  and  organi- 
zations toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  4  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child-Care  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1985". 

STATEMENT  OP  PINOINCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  children  living  in  homes 
where  both  parents  work  or  where  children 
are  living  with  a  single  parent  who  works 
has  increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
decade; 

(2)  the  number  of  licensed  child-care 
openings  Is  far  short  of  the  numt>er  required 
for  children  in  need  of  child-care  services; 

(3)  existing  child-care  programs  are  fre- 
quently filled  to  capacity  and  often  have 
long  waiting  lists  for  admission; 

(4)  the  lack  of  available  child-care  services 
results  in  many  children  being  left— some 
all  day— without  adequate  supervision; 

(5)  the  rise  in  school  vandalism,  juvenile 
alcoholism,  and  serious  juvenile  crimes  has 
l>een  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
numt)er  of  school-age  children  with  working 
parents  and  without  resources  for  after- 
school  supervision; 

(6)  many  parents  are  unable  to  afford  ade- 
quate child-care  services  and  do  not  receive 
any  financial  assistance  for  such  services 
through  any  established  program; 

(7)  the  years  from  birth  to  age  six  are  es- 
pecially important  in  the  development  of  a 


child  and  the  care  children  receive  during 
this  period  is  critical  to  the  developmental 
process; 

(8)  making  adequate  child-care  ser\'ices 
and  alternatives  available  for  working  par- 
ents and  parents  seeking  employment  or  to 
develop  employment  skills  promotes  and 
strengthens  the  well-t)eing  of  families  and 
the  national  economy;  and 

(9)  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  among 
existing  child-care  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral and  State  assistance  and  among  such 
programs  and  other  programs  providing 
services  to  children  and  their  families,  and 
an  at>sence  of  a  coordinated  administration 
of  child-care  programs  and  services  at  the 
Federal  level. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  parent  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  primary  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  child  and  that  the  parent 
must  have  ultimate  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions on  how  the  child  will  l>e  raised,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1>  to  provide  assistance  to  States  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  and  coordination 
among  child-care  programs  and  to  provide 
additional  resources  for  child-care  services; 

(2)  to  provide  mechanisms  for  assessing 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  child-care  serv- 
ices in  the  Nation; 

(3)  to  promote  coordination  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  of  child-care  programs  and 
other  services  for  children  and  their  fami- 
lies: 

(4)  to  promote  the  availability  and  diversi- 
ty of  quality  child-care  ser\'ices  for  all  chil- 
dren and  families  who  need  such  services; 

(5)  to  provide  assistance  to  families  whose 
financial  resources  are  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  necessary 
child-care  services:  and 

(6)  to  strengthen  the  functioning  of  fami- 
lies by  seeking  to  ensure  that  parents  are 
not  forced  by  lack  of  available  programs  or 
financial  resources  to  place  a  child  in  an 
unsafe,  unhealthy,  or  otherwise  undesirable 
care  facility  or  arrangement. 

PROTECTION  or  PARENTAL  RIGHTS 

Sec  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  public  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization  or  any  individual  associat- 
ed therewith  to  Interfere  with,  or  to  inter- 
vene in.  any  child-rearing  decision  of  par- 
ents. 

STATE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan,  not 
less  often  than  biennially,  in  such  detail  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 
Each  such  plan  shall— 

(1)  specify  an  appropriate  State  agency 
(with  the  capacity  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  services  authorized  under  this 
Act  and  to  coordinate  with  other  State  and 
local  agencies  involved  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  children)  to  be  designated  or  cre- 
ated as  the  State  agency  to  act  either  direct- 
ly or  through  arrangements  with  other 
State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  plan  submitted 
under  this  subsection  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "State  agency"): 

(2)  provide  that  the  specified  State  agency 
will- 

(A)  make  an  assessment  of  child-care 
needs  in  the  State  and  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  services 
funded  under  this  Act  and  other  provisions 
of  law  in  meeting  such  needs: 

(B)  develop  a  plan  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  child-eare  services  within  the  State 


for  preschool  children  and  school-age  chil- 
dren, with  special  attention  to  meeting  the 
need  for  services  of  migrant  children,  dis- 
abled children,  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-language proficiency,  and  other  groups 
of  children  having  special  needs: 

(C)  coordinate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  provision  of  services  under  this 
Act  with  other  child-care  programs  and 
services  funded  under  any  State  or  other 
Federal  law.  and  with  other  appropriate 
services,  including  social,  health,  mental 
health,  and  nutrition  services,  available  to 
such  children  under  other  Federal  and 
State  programs:  and 

(D)  prepare  the  reports  required  under 
sut>section  (d): 

(3)  provide  that— 

(A)  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  distribut- 
ed within  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  and  will  be  used  for  services  provid- 
ed only  by  child-care  providers  which— 

(i)  are  licensed  in  the  State  or  have  ap- 
plied for  a  renewal  of  such  license  and  are 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  likely  to  t>e 
approved  for  renewal  or.  if  not  required  to 
be  licensed  under  applicable  State  law,  have 
otherwise  met  the  requirements  of  State 
law;  and 

(ii)  meet  the  standards  prescribed  under 
section  5(c): 

(B)  funds  will  l>e  distributed  to  eligible 
child-care  providers  by  contract  or  grant 
either  directly  or,  as  provided  in  the  State 
plan,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  dis- 
tribution to  eligible  child-care  providers 
within  a  designated  geographic  area,  or  dis- 
tributed through  alternative  payment  dem- 
onstration projects  under  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes  for  demonstration 
projects;  and 

(C)  priority  will  be  given  to  child-care  pro- 
viders in  the  State  that  provide  assurances 
that— 

(i)  priority  for  ser\'ices  will  be  given  to 
children  on  the  basis  of  child  and  family 
need,  taking  into  account  such  fatrtors  as 
family  income,  family  size,  and  the  special 
needs  of  children  from  households  with  a 
single  parent,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  provision  of  child-care  services  to  fami- 
lies where  lack  of  child  care  is  or  would  be  a 
barrier  to  the  continuation  or  commence- 
ment of  employment;  and 

(ii)  each  such  child-care  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  for 
an  economic  mix  of  children  enrolled: 

(4)  provide  that— 

(A)  funds  will  t>e  distributed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  a  variety  of  child- 
care  providers  in  each  community,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  child-care  centers  and 
family  day-care  providers;  and 

(B)  priority  will  be  given  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  community-based  programs 
providing  meaningful  opportunities  for  pa- 
rental involvement. 

(5)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  slid- 
ing fee  schedules  based  upon  the  services 
provided  and  family  Income  adjusted  for 
family  size  for  children  receiving  services  as- 
sisted under  this  Act; 

(6)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  proce- 
dures for  data  collection  and  evaluation  de- 
signed to  show  (in  a  manner  not  inconsist- 
ent with  guidelines  esUblished  by  the  Sec- 
retary)— 

(A)  how  the  child-care  needs  of  the  SUte 
are  being  met  by  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  including  information  as  to  the 
numbers  of  children  t>eing  assisted,  type  of 
child  care  and  child-care  provider,  numbers 


of  programs  and  child-care  providers,  care 
givers,  and  support  personnel  utilized,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  explain  how  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  are  being  utilized; 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  child-care  needs 
are  not  being  met  by  programs  funded 
under  this  Act  or  other  programs: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  availability  of 
child  care  has  been  increased,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  numbers  of  licensed  or  regu- 
lated child-care  openings,  the  extent  to 
which  existing  child-care  programs  are 
filled,  and  the  numbers  and  average  time  as- 
sociated with  waiting  lists  for  admission  to 
such  programs:  and 

(D)  how  the  purp>oses  of  the  Act  and  the 
objectives  of  the  State  set  forth  in  its  State 
plan  are  t>eing  met; 

(7)  provide,  by  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for  the 
support  or  establishment  of  information- 
and-referral  services  to  assist  in  identifying 
existing  child-care  services,  in  providing  in- 
formation and  referral  to  interested  par- 
ents, and  in  providing  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  existing  and  potential 
child-care  providers  and  others  concerned 
with  the  availability  of  child  care; 

(8)  provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  for  the 
support  of  training  programs  for  child-care 
personnel: 

(9)  establish  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  licensing 
or  regulating  of  child-care  providers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  prescrit>ed  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a): 

(10)  establish  procedures  for  meaningful 
parental  involvement  in  State  and  local 
planning,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of 
child-care  programs  and  services  in  the 
State: 

(11)  provide  assurances  that  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  Act  will  t>e  used  to  supple- 
ment, and  not  supplant,  existing  Federal 
funds  used  for  the  support  of  child-care 
services  and  related  programs: 

(12)  provide,  for  each  fiscal  year,  that  the 
State  will  use  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan  for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed to  such  State,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  State  will  use  for  administrative  costs 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
funds  distributed  to  such  State: 

(13)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Advisory  Panel  in  accordance  with 
sut>section  (b)  and  specify  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  such  panel;  and 

(14)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable op(x>rtuiuties  to  be  heard  for  any 
parent,  child-care  provider,  or  child-care 
program  which  has  been  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  State 
agency  or  any  program  funded  under  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  The  State  Advisory  Panel  on  Child 
Care  established  by  the  State  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  fifteen  members— 

(A)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  parents  of  children  who  are  receiving  or 
have  recently  received  child-care  services  of 
the  type  funded  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  representatives  of  child-care  providers 
and  care  givers  within  the  State,  including 
representatives  of  different  types  of  child- 
care  programs  (such  as  public,  private,  pri- 
vate nonprofit,  center-based,  and  family 
day -care  programs)  and  individuals  who  are 
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professionals  in  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment. 

(2)  The  State  Advisory  Panel  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  State  on  the  preparation, 
and  policy  matters  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  State  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a): 

(B)  review  and  submit  comments  to  the 
State  agency  on  the  State  plan;  and 

(C)  review  and  evaluate  child-care  pro- 
grams and  services  funded  under  this  Act 
and  other  provisions  of  law  in  the  State  and 
the  progress  of  such  programs  and  ser\'ices 
in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  State  plan 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  make  rec- 
ommendations, as  appropriate,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  State  standards  and  policies  re- 
lating to  child-care  programs  and  the  provi- 
sion of  child-care  services. 

and  may  prepare  and.  through  the  State 
agency,  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  recom- 
mendations and  evaluations,  together  with 
such  additional  comments,  as  that  State 
agency  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  Each  State  Advisory  Panel  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  and  establish  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  its  future  meetings, 
except  that  such  panel  shall  have  not  less 
than  two  public  meetings  each  year  at 
which  the  public  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  views  concerning  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  State  plan. 

(4)  Each  State  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
and  to  contract  for  such  other  services  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  enable  the  panel  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  State  Advisory  Panel,  while  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Panel,  shall  l)e  re- 
imbursed, in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  reasonable 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  State  Adviso- 
ry Panel.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  are  made  available  to  each  panel 
from  funds  available  for  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan,  and  any  modification  thereof,  if  (after 
approval  of  the  first  such  plan)  the  State 
agency  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  and  if  such  plan  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  sul)sections  (a)  and 
(b).  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove 
any  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice,  an  opportunity  to  correct  deficien- 
cies in  the  plan,  and  notice  of  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to 
aid  in  their  understanding  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  Act.  the  State  agency,  not  later  than 
December  I  of  each  year,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  a  concise  report  de- 
scribing activities,  results,  and  performance 
in  the  State  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
State  plan  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
report  submitted  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  the  results  of  the  data  collection,  re- 
views, and  evaluations  carried  out  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)(6)  and  (b)(2)(C). 

NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate an  identifiable  administrative  unit  and 
an  individual  in  charge  of  such  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\- 
ices  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
to  coordinate  all  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  child  care,  and  to  seek  to 


coordinate  such  activities  with  the  pertinent 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
such  unit  such  staff  and  resources  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effective- 
ly its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary a  National  Advisory  Panel  on  Child 
Care  Needs  and  Services  which  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers— 

(A)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  parents  of  children  who  are  receiving  or 
have  recently  received  child-care  services  of 
the  type  funded  under  this  Act,  and 

(B)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  representatives  of  child-care  providers, 
including  representatives  of  different  types 
of  child-crare  programs  (such  as  public,  pri- 
vate, private  nonprofit,  center-based,  and 
family  day-care  programs)  and  Individuals 
who  are  professionals  in  the  field  of  child 
development  and  related  fields. 

Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  members 
serving  on  the  National  Advisory  Panel 
shall  be  individuals  who  are  serving  on,  or 
have  served  on.  a  State  Advisory  Panel  es- 
tablished by  a  State  under  section  4(b). 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Panel  shall 
review  Federal  policies  with  respect  to  child- 
care  ser\'ices  and  make  recommendations  to 
and  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
standards  developed  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  sut>section  (c)  and  may  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  com- 
ments as  it  considers  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  submit- 
ted under  section  12. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Advisory  Panel  such  personnel 
and  technical  assistance  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  effectively  its  functions  under  this 
section. 

(4)  Members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  and  conferences  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Panel  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  Panel  (including  travel- 
time),  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  GS-18  in  section  5332  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code:  and,  while  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Panel  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  l>e  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

(cKl)  After  consultation  with  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Panel,  and  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  de- 
velop proposed  standards  to  t>e  applied  to 
programs  funded  under  this  Act  and  such 
other  child-care  programs  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify.  The  standards 
developed  pursuant  to  this  sut>section  shall 
cover  factors  having  a  demonstrated  impact 
on  the  quality  of  child  care  Including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

(A)  group  size  and  composition  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  and 
age  of  children; 

(B)  the  qualifications  of  the  child-care 
provider: 

(C)  the  physical  environment: 

(D)  parental  involvement:  and 


(E>  necessary  support  services  including 
but  not  limited  to  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services. 

(2)  After  distribution  for  comment  to  each 
State  agency  and  State  Advisory  Panel  es- 
tablished under  section  4(a)(13)  and  4(b), 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed 
standards  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  After  taking  into  consideration  any 
comments  received  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulations  proposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c),  but  in  no 
event  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  Secretary  publishes  proposed 
standards  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
final  standards  to  be  applied  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  such  other  child- 
care  programs  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify. 

(4)  Until  such  time  .as  the  final  standards 
have  been  adopted,  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  child-care  programs  funded 
through  payments  made  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  support  innovative  child-care  dem- 
onstration projects,  including  projects  pro- 
viding nighttime  care  or  care  for  sick  chil- 
dren, migrant  children,  children  with  limit- 
ed English-language  proficiency,  disabled 
children,  or  other  special  needs  populations. 
No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  section 
unless  adequate  funds  are  included  in  such 
grant  to  evaluate  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach  of 
the  program  in  meeting  the  child-care  needs 
of  the  families  being  served. 

(b)  No  grant  may  t>e  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 
Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

LICENSING  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  State  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  prepare  a  report  to  t>e 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  outlining  the 
current  status  of  child-care  licensing  or  reg- 
ulation within  the  State,  deficiencies,  if  any. 
in  the  existing  licensing  or  regulating  pro- 
gram (including  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  staff  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
State  program),  the  plan  of  the  State  for 
expanding  its  licensing  program  to  cover  all 
types  of  child-care  providers  (except  where 
children  are  t)eing  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes,  by  a  relative,  or  on  a  less  than  full- 
time  basis  in  a  noncommercial,  neighbor- 
hood setting,  such  as  a  cooperative  play 
group  or  (xxasional  child-care  arrange- 
ments), and  the  types  and  amounts  of  assist- 
ance the  State  requires  to  make  improve- 
ments in  such  licensing  or  regulating  pro- 
gram. Each  such  State  shall  submit  its 
report  under  this  suttsection  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  it  first  receives  a  pay- 
ment under  section  10.  The  report  submit- 
ted under  this  subsection  shall  include,  sep- 
arately, information  with  respect  to  center- 
based  programs  and  family  day-care  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  submitting  a  report  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  developing. 


improving,  or  implementing  its  child-care  li- 
censing or  regulating  program.  No  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
State  submits  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary therefor  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary. 

(c)  After  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care  Needs  and 
Ser\'ices  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Uniform  Commis- 
sioners of  State  Laws,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  Model  State  Licensing  or  Regulat- 
ing of  Child  Care  Providers  Act  to  be  used 
by  the  States  as  a  guide  to  improving  licens- 
ing or  regulating  of  child-care  providers. 
Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  such  Model  Act  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  public  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  provide  preservice  and  inservice 
training  to  teachers,  other  care  givers,  and 
administrative  personnel  involved  in  child- 
care  programs,  to  recruit  and  train  low- 
income  parents  for  child-care  positions,  to 
provide  specialized  training  in  early  child- 
hood education  for  certified  elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  unemployed,  to 
train  information  and  referral  workers,  to 
train  persons  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
disabled  children,  migrant  children,  and 
children  with  limited  English-language  pro- 
ficiency, and  to  develop  and  improve  teach- 
er certification  criteria  for  child-care  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States  in  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  child-care  serv- 
ices, in  developing,  expanding,  and  imple- 
menting State  licensing  or  regulating  of 
child-care  programs,  and  in  developing  and 
conducting  teacher  or  child-care-provider 
training  programs  with  special  attention  to 
the  factors  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  9.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  14(a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  not  more 
than  one  percent  among  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs. 

(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot— 

( 1 )  to  each  State  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  50  percent  of  such  remain- 
der as  the  numl)er  of  children  living  in 
homes  in  which— 

(A)  t>oth  parents  of  such  child  are  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment,  or 

(B)  the  child  resides  with  only  one  parent 
and  that  parent  is  employed  or  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

in  such  State  bears  to  the  numl)er  of  such 
children  in  all  States:  and 

(2)  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  50  percent  of  such  remain- 
der as  the  numt)er  of  children  who  reside  in 
households  having  incomes  which  are  equal 
to  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  median 
income  of  the  United  States  for  families  of 
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the  same  size,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  the  most  recent  satisfac- 
tory data  available  in  order  to  determine 
the  allocation  provided  for  in  sut>section  (b). 

(d)  That  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  that 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  for  which  such  allot- 
ment is  available  shall  be  available,  from 
time  to  time  on  such  date  during  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  for  reallot- 
ment  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotment  of  such  States  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
(x>rtionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  needed  in  such  State  and  will  be  used  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  Act.  and  the  total  of  such 
reduction  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  al- 
lotment under  sut>section  (b)  for  such  year. 

PAYMXlfTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  9.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  grant  to  each  State  having  a 
plan  approved  under  section  4  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  sums  to  be  expended  by 
the  State  under  the  plan  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments. 

WITHHOLDING  OP  GRANTS 

Sec  11.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  a  State,  finds— 

( 1 )  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  or  any  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  State  plan  of 
that  State  approved  under  section  4.  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  funded  under  this  Act  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  ap- 
plicable provision  of  this  Act. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  the 
findings  and  that  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or.  in 
the  case  of  noncompliance  by  a  particular 
program  or  project,  that  further  payments 
to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  or 
projects  under  the  State  plan,  or  portions 
thereof,  not  affected  by  such  noncompli- 
ance) until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or  that  the  noncompliance  will  be 
promptly  corrected. 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  re- 
views and  evaluations  of  the  programs  and 
activities  funded  under  this  Act  (to  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  not  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  In  administration  of  the  programs 
or  activities  to  be  reviewed  or  evaluated), 
and  conduct  studies  of  child-care  needs  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  information  aimed 
at— 


(1)  enabling  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  seek  to  reach  agreement 
upon  specific,  realistic  objectives  and  exjjec- 
tations  of  achievement  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  Act: 

(2)  determining  whether  the  programs 
and  activities  established  and  carried  out 
under  this  Act  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  will  be  likely  to  achieve  progress 
toward  such  objectives  and  expectations: 

(3)  ensuring  that  sufficient  data  necessary 
to  ascertain  such  progress  is  collected  and 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  and 

(4)  improving  the  capability  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  under- 
stand child-care  needs  in  the  Nation  and 
how  best  to  meet  such  needs  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive fashion. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  reviewrs,  evaluations, 
and  studies  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

(1)  ascertain  the  specific  objectives  and 
expectations  for  achievement  regarding  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  of  appropriate  managers  and  policymak- 
ers in  the  executive  branch  and  of  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  examine  a  representative  sample  of 
the  actual  operation  and  results  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels: 

(3)  compare  the  objectives  and  expecta- 
tions for  achievement  with  the  actual  oper- 
ation and  results  of  such  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, including  comparisons  of  the  objec- 
tives of  State  plans  with  the  actual  oper- 
ation and  results  under  such  plans  and  an 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  increased  avail- 
ability of  child  care  (including  changes  in 
the  incidence  of  child  abuse,  school  vandal- 
ism, and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  other  rel- 
evant effects  such  as  changes  in  health 
status,  school  attendance,  and  school  per- 
formance): 

(4)  identify  or  develop  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, or  parts  of  programs  and  activities, 
that  are  able,  or  are  likely  to  be  able,  to 
achieve  in  a  cost-effective  fashion  progress 
toward  such  objectives  and  expectations: 
and 

(5)  determine  how  the  results  of  such  re- 
views, evaluations,  and  studies  can  best  be 
disseminated  and  utilized  to  achieve  the 
purposes  described  in  sut>section  (a). 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or 
before  March  1  of  1988  and  every  two  years 
thereafter  a  concise  report  containing— 

(Da  statement  of  specific,  realistic  objec- 
tives and  expected  progress  toward  such  ob- 
jectives over  the  next  two  years  for  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  under  this  Act, 
and  a  statement  relating  such  objectives 
and  expected  progress  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  the  results  of  all  comparisons  made 
under  subsection  (bX3>,  including  compari- 
sons necessary  for  Judging  the  effectiveness 
with  which  State  plans,  and  the  objectives 
of  such  plans,  are  carried  out  at  the  State 
and  local  levels: 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  under  subsection 
(b)(4),  including  options  or  recommenda- 
tions (or  both)  with  respect  to  any  legisla- 
tive action  that  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  achieving  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(4)  plans  for  reviews,  evaluations,  and 
studies  under  this  section  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Including  a  statement  detailing  the 
programs  and  activities  (or  parts  thereof) 
funded  under  this  Act  to  be  the  subject  of 
such  reviews,  evaluations,  and  studies. 
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(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  on  child-care 
needs  in  the  Nation.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  data  collection  under  sections 
4(a>(6)<A).  4(a)(6)(B).  and  4(b)(2)(C)  and 
any  studies  of  child-care  needs  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  a  summary 
of  other  relevant  research  on  child-care 
needs,  and  an  analysis  of  options  for  more 
fully  meeting  such  needs.  Including  options 
for  legislative  action. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
authorized  or  assisted  under  this  Act,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  entities  receiving  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  Act  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act. 

OETIRITIONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "child"  means  any  individual  who  has 
not  attained  the  8«e  of  fifteen  except  that 
with  respect  to  eligUbility  for  services,  the 
definition  of  "child"  may  include  a  disabled 
individual  who  has  not  yet  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen; 

(2)  "parent"  includes  any  natural  parent, 
foster  parent,  or  legal  guardian  with  whom 
the  child  resides: 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  America  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

AtTFRORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Of  the  sums 
so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year,  75  per- 
cent shall  be  used  for  making  grants  under 
section  4,  relating  to  grants  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan:  5  percent  shall  be  used  for 
making  grants  under  section  6,  relating  to 
demonstration  projects:  5  percent  shall  be 
used  for  making  grants  under  section  7,  re- 
lating to  licensing  assistance:  5  percent  shall 
be  used  for  making  grants  or  contracts 
imder  section  8(a),  relating  to  training  pro- 
grams: and  10  percent  shall  be  used  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  8(b), 
and  12.  relating  to  national  administration 
(including  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
National  Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care 
Needs  and  Services)  and  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

(bKl)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  unless  funds 
appropriated  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  relating  to  Project 
Head  Start,  are  at  least  equal  to  the  funds 
appropriated  for  such  part  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(2KA)  In  the  event  that,  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986 
Is  in  effect  which  sets  forth  total  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986  in  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 


(i)  the  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1985  set  forth  in  such  resolution  (or.  If  not 
set  forth  therein,  as  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  as  of  the  date  such 
resolution  was  adopted): 

(ii)  the  cost  in  budget  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  as  estimated  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  as  of  the  date  such  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  of  such  cost-of-living  in- 
creases taking  effect  in  fiscal  year  1986  in 
entitlement  programs  as  Congress  provides 
for  in  such  resolution:  and 

(ill)  any  amount  by  which  interest  on  the 
public  debt  for  fiscal  year  1986  was  estimat- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  as  of 
such  date,  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  in- 
terest for  fiscal  year  1985, 
no  appropriations  are  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "entitlement  programs"  means  pro- 
grams of  benefits  which  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  laws  establishing 
such  programs  to  persons  who  meet  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  established  by  such 
laws. 


S.  5:  PAY  EQUITY  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  my  bill,  S.  5.  the  proposed 
"Pay  Equity  Act  of  1985,"  was  intro- 
duced. This  legislation  is  virtually 
identical  to  S.  1900,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced, during  the  98th  Congress.  It  is 
aimed  at  helping  bring  an  end  to  what 
is  one  of  the  most  devastating  econom- 
ic problems  facing  millions  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  their  families  and  one 
of  the  most  pervasive  forms  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  in  our  society— 
the  refusal  of  many  employers  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  pay 
female  employees  fair  and  equitable 
wages  for  the  work  they  perform. 

I  was  joined  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  who  also  co- 
sponsored  S.  1900  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  January  3— 
H.R.  27  and  H.R.  375— by  Representa- 
tive Mary  Rose  Oakar  with  whom  I 
have  worked  closely  on  this  issue  as 
well  as  on  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings-sharing legislation.  S.  3.  also  in- 
troduced on  January  3. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation against  female  employees  has 
persisted  despite  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  (directives  and  court 
decisions  outlawing  gender-based  wage 
discrimination.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
istence of  these  laws  and  court  deci- 
sions has  not  been  translated  into 
elimination  of  these  luilawful  prac- 
tices. What  Is  clearly  needed  is  a 
strong  national  commitment  to  ending 
once  and  for  all  the  practice  of  paying 
certain  employees  lower  wages  because 
those  employees  are  female. 

S.  5  is  intended  to  stimulate  those 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  our  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  to  begin  an 
aggressive  campaign  to  enforce  these 


laws  and  help  bring  about  an  end  to 
wage  discrimination. 

THE  problem:  the  wage  gap 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  enormous  gap  between  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  female  workers  and 
the  average  earnings  of  male  workers. 
In  the  1950's.  full-time  female  workers 
earned  64  cents  on  the  average  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  a  full-time  male 
worker.  For  the  past  decade,  the  ratio 
of  male-to-female  earnings  has  hov- 
ered around  the  60-percent  mark. 

According  to  the  most  recent  avail- 
able data— 1983— the  median  earn- 
ings—representing the  point  below 
and  above  which  fall  an  equal 
number— for  fully  employed  female 
workers— those  working  50  or  more 
weeks  per  year  and  35  or  more  hours 
per  week— was  $13,915;  for  similarly 
employed  males,  it  was  $21,881.  This 
represents  a  ratio  of  63.6  percent. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  mean,  or  average,  earnings  for  this 
group  was  $12,758  for  the  female 
workers  and  $21,090  for  male  workers. 
This  represents  a  ratio  of  60.5  percent 
in  terms  of  mean  or  average  earnings, 
as  compared  to  a  ratio  of  63.6  percent 
when  dealing  with  median  income 
data. 

The  difference  in  earnings  for  mi- 
nority women,  as  compared  to  all  male 
wage  earners  has  consistently  been 
even  wider.  For  example,  in  1983.  the 
median  earnings  for  black  women  in 
this  category  was  $12,690;  for  Hispanic 
women  it  was  $11,664.  These  represent 
a  ratio  of  57.9  and  53.3  percent,  respec- 
tively, as  compared  to  the  median 
earnings  for  all  male  workers  in  this 
category. 

In  1982.  the  median  earnings  of  all 
fully  employed  male  workers  was 
$21,077;  for  similarly  situated  women, 
it  was  $13,014,  representing  a  ratio  of 
61.7  percent.  For  black  women  in  this 
category,  the  median  income  was 
$12,132.  representing  a  57.6-percent 
ratio  as  compared  to  median  earnings 
for  all  male  workers  in  this  category; 
for  Hispanic  women,  it  was  $11,112. 
representing  a  52.7-percent  ratio.  Al- 
though these  statistics  show  some 
progress  in  closing  the  wage  gap  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  remains 
large. 

The  disparity  between  the  average 
wages  earned  by  female  workers  and 
those  earned  by  male  workers  exists 
today  in  every  profession,  occupation, 
or  field  of  employment  and  at  every 
level  of  experience.  It  persists  in  male- 
dominated  fields.  It  persists  in  female- 
dominated  fields.  It  persists  in  the  new 
occupational  fields  that  have  not  yet 
become  sexually  stereotyped. 

For  example,  female  college  profes- 
sors and  lawyers  receive  only  71  per- 
cent of  what  their  male  counterparts 
earn;  female  engineers  earn  only  86 
percent  of  the  salary  of  male  engi- 


neers. Although  60  percent  of  the 
retail  sales  clerks  are  female,  they 
earn  only  67  percent  of  what  male 
clerks  earn.  Average  starting  salaries 
for  female  Harvard  MBA's  are  report- 
ed to  be  $2,000  less  than  those  paid  to 
male  MBA's.  Entry-level  male  college 
lecturers  average  $13,577;  females, 
$11,870.  Sex  bias  in  wages  have  even 
appeared  in  the  computer  field.  In 
1981.  the  median  weekly  pay  for 
female  computer  operators  was  $355; 
for  males.  $488.  A  study  of  the  careers 
of  1972  graduates  of  Harvard's  Schools 
of  Law.  Dentistry,  Design,  Divinity, 
Education,  Public  Health,  and  Arts 
and  Sciences  7  years  after  students 
were  awarded  advanced  degrees  found 
that  women  graduates  had  consistent- 
ly lower  salaries  regardless  of  marital 
or  family  status.  This  study,  for  exam- 
ple, found  that  the  average  salaries  of 
graduates  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  were  $37,860  a  year  for 
men  and  $21,300  for  women. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  wage  gap 
has  been  closely  and  repeatedly  stud- 
ied by  researchers.  Variables  such  as 
attachment  to  the  work  force,  level  of 
experience,  education,  job  commit- 
ment, and  similar  factors  have  been 
examined  in  various  studies.  These 
studies  attempting  to  "explain"  the 
difference  in  earnings  between  male 
and  female  workers  have  been  able  to 
account  for  generally  less  than  one- 
fourth  and  never  more  than  one-half 
of  the  earnings  differential  on  the 
basis  of  different  labor-force  participa- 
tion patterns  of  male  and  female  work- 
ers. Virtually  every  researcher  has 
concluded  that  there  remains  a  large 
gap  which  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  em- 
ployment policies. 
PAY  equity:  equal  pay  and  comparable  pay 

Mr.  President,  two  distinct  forms  of 
wage  discrimination  contribute  to  the 
earnings  gap.  The  first  involves  the 
problem  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
The  second  involves  the  problem  of 
comparable  pay  for  work  of  compara- 
ble worth. 

The  first— equal  pay  for  equal 
work— is  relatively  simple  to  under- 
stand and  has  clearly  been  unlawful 
since  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
in  1963.  That  law  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  an  employer  to  discrimi- 
nate between  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex  by  paying  lower  wages  than 
those  paid  to  employees  of  the  other 
sex  for  equal  work.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  many  em- 
ployers openly  paid  female  workers 
lower  wages  for  performing  the  same 
work  as  male  workers. 

Unfortunately,  this  practice  contin- 
ues today,  albeit  in  more  subtle  forms. 
Employers  no  longer  argue— as  they 
did  prior  to  1963— in  favor  of  lower 
pay  for  female  workers  on  the  grounds 
that  women  "need"  less  than  male 
workers.  Instead,  they  have  developed 
creative    rationalizations    for    paying 


women  less  than  men  for  substantially 
identical  work.  The  Federal  Equal  Pay 
Act  actually  encourages  this  type  of 
"creativeness"  since  it  provides  four 
defenses  which  an  employer  may  raise 
when  a  violation  of  the  act  has  been 
alleged.  For  example,  the  fourth  de- 
fense—that the  discrimination  was 
based  upon  a  factor  "other  than 
sex"— invites  employers  to  develop  ar- 
guments that  the  apparent  discrimina- 
tion is  actually  based  upon  a  factor 
other  than  sex.  For  example,  employ- 
ers have  argued  that  the  willingness  of 
female  workers  to  work  for  lower 
wages  constitutes  a  factor  "other  than 
sex"  which  would  justify  setting  their 
wages  below  those  of  male  workers 
who  would  refuse  to  work  at  the  lower 
wages.  Fortunately,  the  courts  have, 
for  the  most  part,  rejected  these 
thinly  disguised  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  although  it 
has  been  more  than  20  years  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  has  not  yet  been  fully 
achieved.  Indeed,  even  more  vigorous 
enforcement  activities  are  needed 
today  to  deal  with  the  more  subtle  and 
devious  tactics  used  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  Equal  Pay  Act  violations. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  denial  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  is  no  longer  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  earnings 
gap.  The  major  factor  today  is  the 
concentration  of  female  workers  in  a 
limited  number  of  job  classifications 
where  the  wages  are  lower  than  the 
education,  training,  skills,  experience, 
effort,  responsibility,  or  working  con- 
ditions involved  would  otherwise  war- 
rant. The  conclusion  is  virtually  ines- 
capable that  a  primary  reason  that 
wages  are  lower  in  these  jobs  is  be- 
cause they  are  filled  predominantly  by 
women.  This  problem,  often  referred 
to  as  the  comparable  worth  issue, 
must  be  dealt  with  forcefully  if  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  equitable  pay  for  all 
workers. 

comparable  pay  for  work  op  comparable 

WORTH 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  compa- 
rable pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth  stands  for  the  relatively  simple 
notion  that  the  wages  a  worker  earns 
should  be  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
work  performed,  not  the  sex  of  the 
employee.  Unfortunately,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  wages  paid  in  jobs 
and  occupational  fields  dominated  by 
female  workers  are  lower  than  the 
wages  paid  in  those  Jobs  and  occupa- 
tional fields  dominated  by  male  work- 
ers that  involve  comparable  education, 
skills,  training,  education,  effort,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  working  conditions. 

In  the  now  classic  case  of  Lemons  v. 
City  and  County  of  Denver,  620  F.2d 
228  (10th  Circuit),  the  nurses  in  the 
city  of  Denver  public  hospitals  were 
paid  less  than  the  men  who  trim  the 
trees  in  the  city  parks,  not  because  of 


any  greater  intrinsic  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  tree  trinuners  or  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  individuals  to  trim 
trees,  but  simply  because  the  tree 
trimmers  were  predominantly  male 
and  the  nurses  were  predominantly 
female. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of 
this  type  of  inequity.  In  Montgomery 
County,  MD,  clerks  in  the  county-op- 
erated liquor  stores  were  reported  to 
earn  more  in  1979  than  teachers  in  the 
county  schools.  Secretaries  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle  with 
2-years  experience  were  paid  between 
$847  and  $1,085  while  university  truck 
drivers  received  a  starting  salary  of 
$1,168  to  $1,289.  In  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, the  salaries  for  State  parking 
lot  attendants  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  State 
clerical  employees.  A  study  in  San 
Jose,  CA,  found  the  salaries  of  librar- 
ians below  those  paid  to  street-sweeper 
operators.  In  a  dictionary  of  occupa- 
tional titles,  a  dog  pound  attendant 
and  a  zookeeper  were  rated  more 
highly  than  a  nursery  school  teacher 
or  a  day  care  worker. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  one  dif- 
ference emerged:  The  higher  wages 
were  paid  where  employees  were  pre- 
dominantly males  and  lower  wages 
were  paid  where  employees  were  pre- 
dominantly females.  In  many  cases, 
the  employer's  own  numerical  job- 
evaluation  system  gave  the  male-domi- 
nated Jobs  and  the  female-dominated 
jobs  similar  ratings;  yet,  the  wages  for 
the  female  jobs  were  nonetheless  set 
lower  than  the  male-dominated  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  phrase 
"comparable  pay  for  work  of  compara- 
ble worth"  has  been  useful  in  helping 
to  understand  the  circumstances  in- 
volved, the  underlying  issue  is  really 
simply  one  of  wage  discrimination 
based  upon  the  sex  of  the  employee. 
Hence,  the  term  "pay  equity,"  which 
also  includes  the  better  understood 
concept  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work," 
is  a  more  acciutite  description  of  the 
effort  which  is  ongoing  to  help  reduce 
that  portion  of  the  wage  gap  which  is 
attributable  to  discrimination.  Al- 
though for  clarity  sake,  I  have  used 
the  "comparable  worth"  phraseology, 
I  concur  with  the  view  that  "pay 
equity"  is  a  more  accurate  and  prefer- 
able term. 

opponents  or  comparable  worth 

Mr.  President,  those  who  oppose 
elimination  of  wage  disparities  based 
upon  the  devaluation  of  work  that  is 
performed  predominantly  be  female 
workers  make  three  basic  arguments 
in  opposition  to  these  efforts.  First, 
they  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  different  Jobs  and  establish 
their  relative  worth.  Second,  they  con- 
tend it  is  not  discrimination,  but  the 
invisible  and  neutral  hand  of  the  mar- 
ketplace at  work  in  creating  these 
wage    disparities.    Third,    they    argue 
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that  even  if  it  is  discrimination,  the 
cost  of  eliminating  the  inequities 
would  be  too  great.  Each  of  these  ar- 
guments has  an  inherent  weakness. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
apples-and-oranges  argument— that 
you  can't  compare  different  types  of 
jot)s— the  fact  is  that  different  jobs  are 
compared  all  the  time  by  employers  in 
establishing  wage  rates.  Objective  job- 
evaluation  techniques  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  they  are  widely  used 
by  employers  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Classification  and  Analysis  in  its 
important  study,  'Women,  Work,  and 
Wages:  Equal  Pay  for  Jobs  of  Equal 
Value,"  conunissioned  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, noted  the  widespread  use  of  such 
job-evaluation  plans.  As  I  will  discuss 
in  a  few  moments,  these  job-evalua- 
tion techniques  provide  an  objective 
method  of  determining  the  value  of 
different  jobs  and  a  promising  ap- 
proach to  eliminating  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  the  result- 
ing wage  differentials. 

Second,  the  short  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument that  it  is  the  marketplace,  not 
discrimination,  that  determines  wage 
rates,  is  that  the  so-called  free  market- 
place has  been  radically  altered  by  the 
presence  of  discrimination.  Historical 
wage  discrimination  against  female 
workers,  once  not  only  prevalent  but 
acceptable,  continues  to  distort  the 
marketplace  to  depress  the  wages  of 
women  and  to  devalue  the  work  per- 
formed by  women.  Only  in  the  past  20 
years  has  it  l)ecome  unacceptable— le- 
gally and  otherwise— to  pay  women 
less  than  men  for  precisely  the  same 
work  or  to  exclude  women  from  cer- 
tain jobs  or  occupations.  The  effects 
of  this  de  jure  discrimination  against 
female  workers  were  built  into  most 
wage  structures,  and  these  effects  con- 
tinue to  be  felt.  The  argument  that 
the  marketplace  is  a  neutral  determi- 
nant of  job  value  is  clearly  specious.  A 
pure  marketplace  does  not  exist,  given 
historical  wage  discrimination. 

Moreover,  our  Nation  has  already 
made  the  decision  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy  that  workers  will  not  be  left  to 
whatever  fate  a  so-called  free  market 
resolves  for  them.  Protective  labor 
laws  do  not  permit  employers  to  pay 
workers  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
even  though  some  desperate  workers 
might  work  for  less,  nor  do  they  allow 
employers  to  set  wages  lower  for  mi- 
nority workers,  even  though  high  un- 
employment rates  among  many  minor- 
ity groups  might  drive  some  of  these 
workers  to  accept  lower  wages. 

In  short,  a  civilized  and  humane  so- 
ciety does  not  countenance  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  workers.  Women,  like 
other  classes  of  vulnerable  workers, 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  against  unfair  exploitation. 


COST  IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  that 
eliminating  the  wage  difference  would 
destroy  the  economy  and  cost  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  are  vastly  exag- 
gerated. First,  many  of  these  estimates 
are  based  upon  elimination  of  the 
entire  wage  gap.  The  studies  I  men- 
tioned earlier  have  found  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  gap— between  one- 
fourth  and  one-half— is  probably  at- 
tributable to  nondiscriminatory  fac- 
tors, including  differences  in  female- 
worker  labor-force  participation  pat- 
terns. No  one  has  ever  asserted  that 
the  entire  gap  is  caused  by  discrimina- 
tion. 

Second,  as  to  that  portion  of  the 
wage  gap  that  is  attributable  to  dis- 
criminatory practices,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  resulting  inequities 
could  be  eliminated  overnight.  Even 
with  the  most  vigorous  commitment  to 
eliminating  wage  Inequities,  the  task  is 
likely  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Indeed,  in  the  more  than  20  years 
since  passage  of  the  Elqual  Pay  Act. 
those  inequities  have  not  been  elimi- 
nated. Attainment  of  full  pay  equity  is 
likely  to  be  gradual  and  incremental. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  dire  pre- 
dictions of  economic  disaster  simply 
haven't  been  borne  out  where  volun- 
tary wage  adjustments  to  achieve  pay 
equity  have  taken  place.  Although 
most  of  the  opponents  point  to  the 
size  of  the  judgment  awarded  in  the 
case  brought  in  Washington  State. 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  versus  State 
of  Washington,  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  much 
more  Instructive  example  of  how  a 
pay-equity  policy  can  be  implemented 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

The  Washington  State  case  Involved 
a  situation  where  State  officials  failed 
for  years  to  act  after  a  1974  State-com- 
missioned study  had  shown  that  State 
employees  in  traditionally  female  Jobs 
received  atx)ut  20  percent  less  on  the 
average  than  State  employees  in  tradi- 
tionally male  jobs  of  comparable 
value.  It  was  not  until  after  a  lawsuit 
was  filed  in  1983.  that  the  SUte  legis- 
lature took  any  action  to  eliminate  the 
pay  disparities.  In  1983,  it  appropri- 
ated $1.5  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
Federal  district  court  characterized 
this  action  as  "belated"  and  a  "token" 
representing  at  t>est  a  change  in  atti- 
tude by  the  SUte.  Under  the  court's 
judgment,  the  plaintiffs  were  awarded 
backpay  adjustments  to  September 
1979.  It  was  this  backpay  award,  not 
simply  the  correction  of  the  underval- 
uation of  the  women's  jobs,  that  cre- 
ated the  size  of  the  judgment  in  the 
Washington  State  case. 

In  contrast,  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture moved  quickly  to  respond  to  the 
results  of  a  report  from  a  State-estab- 
lished task  force  on  pay  equity.  In 
1983,  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  phased-in 


equalization  over  4  years.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  pay-equity  increases  cur- 
rently amounts  to  $26  million,  or 
about  4  percent  of  the  State's  payroll 
budget,  and  0.3  of  the  total  State 
budget.  Similarly,  not  considering  the 
backpay  award,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  for  future  pay  equity  adjust- 
ments in  Washington  State  will 
amount  to  5  percent  of  the  annual 
payroll,  or  approximately  $75  million 
per  year. 

New  York  State,  following  the  Min- 
nesota example,  is  currently  imple- 
menting a  pay-equity  study  which  will 
include  several  options  for  carrying 
out  phased-in  pay-equity  adjustments. 

Local  government  efforts  in  this 
area  have  been  numerous.  In  my  own 
State  of  California,  pay-equity  adjust- 
ments have  been  negotiated  for  munic- 
ipal workers  in  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles, 
Long  Beach,  Pismo  Beach,  Anaheim, 
Fremont.  Hayward,  Berkeley,  and 
Woodland.  None  of  these  municipali- 
ties have  gone  bankrupt  as  a  result. 
The  increases  have  been  moderate  and 
phased-in  over  time.  For  example,  li- 
brarians in  Long  Beach  won  a  5-per- 
cent comparable-worth  adjustment.  In 
San  Jose,  a  2-year  agreement  for  pay- 
equity  adjustments  in  60  female  domi- 
nated classifications  resulted  in  5-  to 
15-percent  increases  for  these  catego- 
ries over  a  2-year  period,  costing  a 
total  of  $1.4  million.  Clerical  workers 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  negotiated 
pay-equity  increases  of  between  1  and 
%Vi  percent. 

Obviously,  voluntary  and  mutual  ef- 
forts to  identify  and  eliminate  pay  in- 
equities through  wage  adjustments 
phased-in  over  reasonable  periods  of 
time  are  far  preferable  to  accumulat- 
ing large  back-pay  judgments.  The 
costs,  while  not  insut>stantial,  are 
clearly  manageable  when  they  are  ap- 
proached in  this  fashion. 

Finally,  whenever  the  issue  of  costs 
is  discussed,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  costs  of  pay  inequities  are 
already  being  borne— by  the  underpaid 
workers.  The  price  is  being  paid  by  the 
increasing  feminization  of  poverty  and 
the  cost  of  Govenunent  assistance  to 
those  underpaid  workers  and  their 
families  who  cannot  survive  on  the 
meager  wages  produced  by  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices.  Society  is 
also  paying  In  terms  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity and  reduced  consumer  spend- 
ing that  results  when  workers  are 
denied  fair  wages. 

OTRZR  OPPOSIItC  AKCUMKirTS 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  efforts  to  eliminate  these 
types  of  pay  Inequities  have  also  at- 
tempted to  portray  such  activities  as 
leading  to  the  Federal  Government 
setting  the  wages  for  all  workers.  This 
is  clearly  a  distortion  and  scare  tactic 
designed  to  avoid  entering  into  a  seri- 
ous dialog  about  the  problem  and  how 
to  remedy  it.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 


ing in  the  comparable-worth  issue  that 
would  lead  to  such  a  result,  any  more 
than  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  or 
title  VII  led  to  Government  control  of 
wage-setting  practices.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Raymond  Marshall,  has 
aptly  stated: 

A  remedy  for  pay  discrimination  does  not 
require  that  wages  be  equalized  for  men  and 
women,  only  that  the  joljs  be  valued  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  This  does  not  lead 
to  central  planning  or  Government  wage 
fixing:  the  Government  does  not  have  to  fix 
wages  to  eliminate  discrimination. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  written  a  very 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  paper 
discussing  the  debate  surrounding  the 
comparable-worth  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  paper,  entitled  "The 
Employment  and  Earnings  of  Women: 
The  Comparable  Worth  Debate,"  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  following  the  re- 
printing of  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  President,  implementing  pay 
equity  means  nothing  more  than  re- 
quiring employers  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices. 
There  are  certainly  legitimate  issues 
for  discussion  regarding  the  concept  of 
comparable  worth,  but  dragging  out 
the  specter  of  big  government  control 
of  wages  does  not  contribute  to  a  re- 
sponsible discussion  of  those  issues. 

IMPORTANCE  Of  RESOLVING  THE  COMPARABLE- 
WORTH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
may  argue  that  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  difficult  issues  sur- 
rounding the  comparable-worth  prob- 
lem, we  should  be  focusing  our  atten- 
tions on  eliminating  the  earnings  gap 
by  encouraging  young  women  to  enter 
nontraditlonal.  male-dominated  fields 
where  the  wages  are  likely  to  be 
higher  and  the  advancement  opportu- 
nities more  open. 

I  believe  we  must  do  both. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  committed 
to  opening  up  every  occupational  or 
professional  field  to  women.  The  bar- 
riers which  have  blocked  women  seek- 
ing to  enter  male-dominated  fields 
must  be  eliminated.  Our  educational 
systems  must  he  encouraged  to  do  a 
better  job  in  preparing  young  'vomen 
for  the  world  of  work  and  educating 
them  about  the  jobs  that  will  be 
emerging  out  of  the  new  technologies. 
Their  horizons  should  not  be  limited 
in  any  fashion  by  sexist  stereotypes 
atx)ut  what  Is  or  is  not  an  appropriate 
field  of  employment  for  women  or  by 
false  perceptions  about  the  workforce. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
seeking  to  break  down  those  barriers 
which  have  kept  many  women  In  job 
ghettos  where  the  wages  are  low  and 
the  opportunities  for  advancement 
limited,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  work  performed  In  many  of 
these  female-dominated  fields  is  im- 


portant both  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  society.  If  we  force  our  creative 
and  talented  teachers  to  leave  our 
schools  in  order  to  get  adequate  com- 
pensation, or  our  nation's  nurses  all  to 
become  doctors  in  order  to  gain  the 
recognition  and  compensation  they  de- 
serve, what  would  happen  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  schools  or  our  hospitals?  We 
need  good  teachers  as  well  as  good 
nurses,  regardless  of  their  sex. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
opportunities  may  exist  for  young 
women  just  entering  or  about  to  enter 
the  work  force,  those  women  who  have 
already  acquired  years  of  education, 
training,  and  experience  In  fields  like 
teaching  or  nursing  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abandon  those  career  Invest- 
ments In  order  to  earn  a  decent  wage. 

Finally,  unless  we  resolve  once  and 
for  all  the  ambivalence  about  the 
value  of  female  workers  that  underlies 
the  comparable-worth  problem,  the  in- 
equities are  not  likely  to  end.  Indeed, 
as  more  and  more  women  enter  a  new 
field,  the  wages  there  are  likely  to 
become  depressed.  History  has  already 
demonstrated  this  to  be  true.  For  ex- 
ample, bank  tellers  were  once  univer- 
sally male.  The  job  then  represented  a 
relatively  well-trained  position  on  the 
career  ladder  to  higher  management 
In  the  banking  field.  Today,  bank  tell- 
ers are  predominantly  female  and  the 
wages  and  advancement  opportunities 
have  l)een  curtailed  accordingly.  The 
value  of  a  job  shouldn't  decrease  just 
because  more  women  fill  the  position. 

CUNTHER  VERSUS  COUNTY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  President,  until  1981,  there  was 
some  disagreement  as  to  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  with  Its 
scope  limited  to  matters  relating  to 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the 
broader  coverage  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  In 
all  aspects  of  emplojmient.  Including 
compensation.  Some  argued  that  the 
Bermett  amendment  to  title  VII  limit- 
ed its  coverage  to  only  those  Instances 
of  wage  discrimination  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  Ekiual  Pay  Act.  Others, 
noting  the  broad  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  title  VII,  argued  that  an 
employer  violated  title  VII  when  the 
wages  of  female  workers  were  set 
below  those  paid  to  male  workers  even 
though  the  jobs  were  not  identical. 

The  Issue  was  definitively  resolved  In 
the  landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Gunther  v.  County  of  Wash- 
ington.  452  U.S.  161  (1981). 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  in  the  Gun- 
ther case  are  interesting  because  they 
show  how  blatant  much  of  the  wage 
discrimination  against  women  can  be. 
In  Gunther,  the  employer  evaluated 
the  worth  of  both  male  and  female 
correction  guards  and  determined  that 
the  female  guards  should  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  95  percent  that  of  the 
male  rate.  Notwithstanding  that  deter- 
mination, the  county  set  the  female 


wage  rate  at  only  70  percent  of  the 
male  rate  while  paying  the  male 
guards  the  full  100-percent  value  es- 
tablished In  the  job  evaluation. 

In  Gunther  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  title  VII 
for  an  employer  to  set  the  wages  of 
female  workers  below  the  value  deter- 
mined by  the  employer's  own  objective 
job  evaluation  while  setting  the  wages 
of  male  workers  at  the  full  value.  The 
Court  correctly  concluded  that  Con- 
gress Intended  title  VII  to  prohibit  "all 
practices  in  whatever  form  which 
create  Inequality  In  employment  op- 
portunity due  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin"  and  to  "strike  at  the  entire 
spectrum  of  disparate  treatment  of 
men  and  women  resulting  from  sex 
stereotypes." 

Mr.  President,  wage  discrimination— 
in  situations  where  jobs  Involved  are 
different  as  well  as  where  they  are 
similar— Is  now  clearly  unlawful  under 
title  VII  following  Gunther.  What  re- 
mains to  be  settled  Is  how  this  rule 
will  be  applied  In  particular  fact  situa- 
tions and  what  evidence  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  unlawful  discrimination. 

In  the  much  discussed  Washington 
State  case,  the  court  found  there  was 
overwhelming  evidence  of  "historical 
discrimination  against  women  in  em- 
ployment in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  that  discrimination  has  been,  and 
Is,  manifested  by  direct,  overt,  and  In- 
stitutionalized discrimination."  Al- 
though the  State's  refusal  to  correct 
discrimination  Identified  by  a  job-eval- 
uation study  was  one  part  of  the  evi- 
dence produced,  the  record  also 
showed  such  discriminatory  practices 
as  deliberate  segregation  of  occupa- 
tions—evidenced by  classified  ads  In 
"male  only"  and  "female  only"  col- 
umns— equal  pay  violations,  and  ad- 
missions by  top  State  officials  of  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Litigation  involving  these  issues  is, 
of  course,  going  on  throughout  the 
country,  and  where  the  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  the  wages  of  particular 
categories  of  employees  have  been  de- 
pressed t>ecause  of  their  sex.  It  Is  clear 
that  a  remedy  exists  under  title  VII. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  numerous 
voluntary  efforts  are  underway  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
identify  and  eliminate  wage  discrimi- 
nation. 

STATE.  LOCAL.  AND  PRIVATE  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  past  4  years  over  100  gov- 
ernmental initiatives  have  taken  place 
In  the  area  of  comparable  worth. 
These  activities  have  included  actions 
by  State  legislatures,  city  councils, 
county  commissions,  school  boards. 
Governors'  offices,  and  State  adminis- 
trative agencies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  State  and 
local-pay  equlty/comparable-worth 
Initiatives  that  was  Included  In  the  tes- 
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timony  of  Nina  Rothchild.  commis- 
sioner for  employee  relations  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  consultation  on 
comparable  worth  (June  1984),  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  to  Testimomy  or  Nina  Roth- 
child. COMMISSIONEIt  OP  EUfPLOYiX  RELA- 
TIONS. State  op  Minnesota 

STATE  PAY  EQUITY  LEGISLATION 

State,  Year,  and  Description 

ALASKA 

1980:  Adds  specific  comparable  worth 
(CW)  language  to  fair  employment  practices 
(FEP)  law. 

CALIPORNIA 

1981:  Establishes  CW  as  policy  for  State 
workers,  requires  annual  reports. 

1983:  Prohibits  local  government  ordi- 
nances or  policies  which  preclude  consider- 
ation of  CW. 

1983:  Creates  commission  on  status  of 
women  task  force  on  CW. 

1983:  Adds  specific  CW  language  to  FEP 
law.  (Pending  as  of  5/1/84.) 

CONNECTICUT 

1979:  Pilot  study  for  State  workers. 
1981:  Pull  job  evaluation  (JE)  study  for 
State  workers. 

HAWAII 

IMl:  (Resolution)  Urges  employers  to 
adopt  CW  policies. 

1982:  Requires  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  CTW  for  State  employees. 

IDAHO 

1977:  Provides  for  JE  study  on  State  em- 
ployees. 

ILLINOIS 

1982:  Requires  pilot  CW  study  for  civil 
service:  $10,000. 

1983:  Requires  comprehensive  JE  study 
for  civil  service.  (Pending  as  of  5/1/84.) 

1983:  Includes  CW  standard  in  State  equal 
pay  act.  (Pending  as  of  5/1/84.) 

IOWA 

1983:  Establishes  C:W  policy,  requires  JE 
study  of  civil  service,  appropriates  $150,000 
for  study. 

KENTUCKY 

1982:  Allocates  $14,000  for  JE  study. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1983:  Requires  JE  study  of  civil  service, 
appropriates  $75,000  for  study. 

MICHIGAN 

1982:  Amends  wage  and  hour  law  to  pro- 
hibit wage  secrecy  policies. 

MINNESOTA 

1982:  Establishes  CW  policy  and  process 
for  civil  service. 

1983:  Appropriates  $21.8  million  for  CW 
increases. 

1984:  Requires  local  governments  to  im- 
plement CW. 

MISSOURI 

1983:  Requires  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  CW  for  civil  service;  establishes  CW 
policy. 

MONTANA 

1983:  Requires  "work  toward  the  goal  of 
establishing  equal  pay  for  comparable 
worth."  study  and  annuttl  report. 

NEBRASKA 

1978:  Requires  preliminary  civil  service 
study. 


NEVADA 

1983:   Requires   preliminary  civil   service 

study. 

NEW  JERSEY 

1984:  Establishes  task  force  to  study  civil 
service:  appropriates  $150,000.  (Not  yet 
signed  by  Governor  as  of  5/1/84.) 

NEW  MEXICO 

1983:  Appropriates  $3.3  million  in  salary 
increases  to  lowest  paid  State  workers. 

OREGON 

1983:  Requires  JE/CW  study  for  civil  serv- 
ice; appropriates  $300,000  for  study. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1983:  Adds  CW  language  to  FEP  law. 
(Pending  as  of  5/1/84.) 

VIRGINIA 

1984:  Requires  research  on  CW. 

WASHINGTON 

1977:  Requires  biennial  update  of  1974  JE 
study  that  had  not  yet  been  implemented. 

1983:  EsUblishes  CW  policy  for  civil  serv- 
ice and  sets  up  a  10-year  implementation 
plan. 

1983:  Appropriates  $1.5  million  for  salary 
increases  to  lowest  paid  workers. 

WISCONISN 

1977:  EsUblishes  CW  policy  for  civil  serv- 
ice. 

Other  StaU-level  Activity 

ILUNOIS 

1983:  AFSCME  wins  pay  equity  increases 
for  word  processing  operators  through  arbi- 
tration. 

HAWAII 

1983:  AFSCME  wins  pay  equity  Increases 
for  nurses  through  arbitration. 

CONNECTICUT 

1983:  AFSCME  negotiates  pay  equity  in- 
creases for  clerical  workers. 

Local  Government,  Type,  and  Description 

Fresno.  CA:  City;  Information  gathering; 
pay  equity  policy. 

San  Francisco,  CA:  City:  Information 
gathering;  pay  equity  policy. 

Sonoma  County.  CA;  County;  Information 
gathering. 

South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA;  City:  Information 
gathering. 

Alameda  County.  CA;  County;  Informa- 
tion gathering. 

Colorado  Springs,  CO:  City;  Information 
gathering;  implementation. 

Berkeley.  CA;  City;  Information  gather- 
ing. 

Montgomery  County.  tSD;  County;  Infor- 
mation gathering. 

Los  Angeles  Sch  Dl,  CA;  School;  Informa- 
tion gathering. 

Mlnnetonka  SD,  MN;  School;  Negotiated 
CW  increases. 

Osseo  SD,  MN;  School;  Information  gath- 
ering. 

Northfleld  SD,  MN;  School;  Information 
gathering. 

Tucson  SD.  AZ;  School;  JE  study. 

Chico  SD.  CA:  School;  JE  study. 

Manhattan  Beach.  CA;  School:  JE  study. 

Sacramento  SD.  CA;  School:  JE  study  ne- 
gotiated by  SEIU. 

San  Lorenzo  SD,  CA:  School;  JE  study. 

Hunter  College,  NY;  School;  JE  study. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA;  City;  JE  study;  imple- 
mentation. 

Bellevue.  WA:  City:  JE  study;  implementa- 
tion. 

Renton.  WA;  City;  JE  study;  implementa- 
tion. 


Seattle.  WA;  City;  JE  study. 

Los  Gatos.  CA;  City;  Pay  equity  policy. 

Long  Beach.  CA;  City;  Implementation. 

Burlington.  VT;  City:  ImplemenUtion. 

Princeton.  MN;  City;  JE  study;  Implemen 
tation. 

Los  Angeles.  CA;  City;  Pay  equity  in- 
creases negotiated  (AFSCME). 

Spokane.  WA;  City;  Pay  equity  increases 
negotiated  for  all  female-dominated  classes 
(AFSCME). 

Green  Bay.  WI;  City:  Pay  equity  Increases 
for  nurses  of  $1 18  per  month  (AFSCME). 

San  Mateo.  CA;  County;  Pay  equity  in- 
creases negotiated.  (AFSCME). 

San  Jose.  CA;  City;  Pay  equity  increases 
negotiated  (AFSCME). 

Hennepin  County.  MN  County;  Pay  equity 
Increases  negotiated  for  welfare  eligibility 
technicians  (AFSCME). 

Belmont.  CA;  City;  Pay  equity  increases 
negotiated  (AFSCME). 

Woodland  Hills.  PA;  School;  Pay  equity 
increases  negotiated;  implementation  on  a  3- 
year  schedule  (SEIU). 

Vacaville.  CA;  School;  Negotiated  for  com- 
parable worth  committee  and  pay  equity 
study  (SEIU). 

Mott  Comm.  College,  MI;  School;  Negoti- 
ated for  JE  study  and  appeals  procedure  for 
classification  decisions  (SEIU). 

Santa  Clara.  CA;  County;  Negotiated  for 
reclassification  of  many  jobs  and  pay  equity 
adjustments  (SEIU). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Ms. 
Rothchild,  in  her  testimony  also  re- 
viewed in  detail  the  experience  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  addressing  and 
implementing  a  pay-equity  initiative. 
Observing  that  Minnesota  had  gone 
further  than  other  States  in  actual  im- 
plementation of  pay  equity,  she 
stated.  "We  now  have  the  experience 
to  show  that  implementation  need  not 
be  extremely  costly,  chaotic,  or  contro- 
versial." 

In  addition  to  these  activities  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  public  em- 
ployees, pay  equity  has  become  a 
major  issue  at  the  bargaining  table. 
On  November  14,  1984,  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Recoro  (S14644,  daily 
ed.)  a  report  issued  by  the  Communi- 
cations Woricers  of  America  entitled 
"Closing  the  Wage  Gap."  This  report 
not  only  provided  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  pay-equity  problem, 
but  it  also  described  some  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  this  particular  union  to 
help  close  the  wage  gap  through  col- 
lective bargaining  efforts.  Although 
most  of  the  activities  that  have  taken 
place  have  been  in  the  area  of  public 
employees,  labor-management  negotia- 
tions on  pay-equity  issues  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  for  example,  between 
AT&T  and  the  Communications 
Worlcers,  have  also  been  instituted. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  these  volun- 
tary initiatives  to  identify  and  remedy 
pay  inequities  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
S.  5  contains  provisions  directing  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  develop  and  implement  an 
education  and  information  program 
aimed  at  assisting  those  employers 
seeking   information    on    the   various 
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techniques  that  can  be  used  to  identi- 
fy and  eliminate  pay  inequities. 

FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

However,  despite  the  considerable 
activity  taking  place  in  the  States  and 
in  the  courts.  Federal  efforts  in  this 
area  are  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Prior  to 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  two 
agencies  with  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws  and  direc- 
tives—the Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  [EEOC]  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs  [OPCCP]  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor— has  begun  activities  in 
the  comparable-worth  area.  E^EOC 
filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  on  the  side 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Gunther  case 
and  commissioned  the  study  I  men- 
tioned earlier  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  In  August  1981,  short- 
ly after  the  Gunther  decision,  EEOC, 
then  under  the  acting  chairmanship  of 
J.  Clay  Smith,  issued  interim  guide- 
lines to  its  field  offices  to  assist  in 
identifying  and  processing  cases  in 
light  of  the  Gunther  decision.  Similar- 
ly. OPCCP  included  in  regulations 
published  in  December  of  1980  lan- 
guage clarifying  that  the  prohibition 
against  employment  discrimination  by 
Federal  contractors  encompassed  wage 
differentials  based  upon  comparable- 
worth  principles. 

However,  the  Reagan  administration 
immediately  suspended  those  regula- 
tions and  under  the  Reagan-appointed 
EEOC,  work  on  comparable-worth 
cases  appears  to  have  ceased,  thereby 
effectively  sabotaging  the  guidelines 
issued  after  Gunther.  At  the  House 
hearing  in  1982,  the  current  chairman 
of  the  EEOC,  Clarence  Thomas,  de- 
fended his  agency's  inaction  by  saying 
that  the  Commission  was  in  the  legal 
arena,  without  specific  guidance  and 
he  w£is  unsure  whether  the  agency 
had  authority  to  process  certain  of 
these  cases.  The  situation  at  EEOC 
does  not  appear  to  have  changed  since 
that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  EIEOC  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding leadership  in  matters  relating 
to  equal  employment  opportunity.  If 
the  agency  is  not  able  to  exert  that 
leadership,  then  Congress  must  pro- 
vide the  push  that  is  needed.  S.  5 
would  help  provide  EEOC  and  OPCCP 
with  the  specific  guidance  which 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
these  agencies  to  enforce  fully  and  ag- 
gressively the  Federal  laws  and  direc- 
tives relating  to  unlawful  employment 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  note,  however, 
that  while  the  EIEOC,  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  equal  employment  op- 
portunity law  enforcement  activities 
has  remained  mute  on  the  subject,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Clarence  Pendleton,  has  gone  out 
of  this  way  to  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
very  serious  efforts  to  deal  with  the 


problems  of  comparable  worth.  His 
recent  characterization  of  this  issue 
and  debate  as  looney  has  not  contrib- 
uted to  efforts  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem in  a  responsible  fashion. 

JOB-EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  President,  before  I  describe  the 
specific  provisions  of  S.  5,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  a  specif- 
ic issue  related  to  the  elimination  of 
unlawful  wage  discrimination— utiliza- 
tion of  objective  job-evaluation  tech- 
niques. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  objective  Job- 
evaluation  techniques  have  been  uti- 
lized for  many  years  by  employers  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  as 
a  basis  for  determining  job  classifica- 
tions and  wage  rates.  Job-evaluation 
techniques  provide,  through  numerical 
rating  systems,  standards  and  meas- 
ures of  Job  worth  that  are  used  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  worth  of  Jobs.  It  has 
been  reported  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  adult  working  population  are  al- 
ready paid  on  the  basis  of  a  Job-eval- 
uation scheme,  and  that  virtually 
every  large  employer,  including  Feder- 
al and  State  governments,  uses  some 
objective  Job-evaluation  system  to  de- 
termine the  relative  worth  or  grade 
level  of  each  job  classification. 

In  a  Job-evaluation  plan,  pay  ranges 
for  a  Job  are  based  on  estimates  of  the 
worth  of  the  Jobs  according  to  such 
criteria  as  the  skill,  effort,  and  respon- 
sibility required  by  the  Job  and  the 
working  conditions  under  which  it  is 
performed.  Pay  for  an  individual, 
within  the  pay  range,  is  set  by  the 
worker's  individual  characteristics, 
such  as  credentials,  seniority,  produc- 
tivity, and  quality  of  job  performance. 
Job-evaluation  systems  vary  from  em- 
ployer to  employer,  both  in  terms  of 
the  criteria  used  and  the  relative 
weights.  However,  the  concept  of  nu- 
merical rating  and  comparative  meas- 
urement of  different  jot>s  is  common 
to  all  Job-evaluation  systems. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  its  1981  study,  "Women.  Work  and 
Wages:  Equal  Pay  for  Jobs  of  Equal 
Value,"  observed: 

*  *  *  job  evaluation  plans  provide  meas- 
ures of  job  worth  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  used  to  discover  and 
reduce  wage  discrimination  for  persons  cov- 
ered by  a  given  plan.  Job  evaluation  plans 
provide  a  way  of  systematically  rewarding 
jobs  for  their  content— for  the  skill,  effort, 
and  responsibility  they  entail  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  performed.  By 
making  the  criteria  of  compensation  explicit 
and  by  applying  the  criteria  consistently,  it 
is  probable  that  pay  differentials  resulting 
from  traditional  stereotypes  regarding  the 
value  of  women's  work  or  work  customarily 
done  by  minorities  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  study  went  on  to  state 
that  existing  Job-evaluation  tech- 
niques were  by  no  means  perfect. 
Many  incorporated  into  them  factors 
associated  with  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity, 
and   many   utilized   actual   wages   to 


figure  into  the  computations,  thereby 
perpetuating  existing  inequities.  Other 
problems  in  applying  these  plans  uni- 
versally were  also  raised.  The  Acade- 
my concluded,  nevertheless,  that  sta- 
tistical techniques  exist  that  may  be 
able  to  generate  job  worth  scores  from 
which  components  of  wages  associated 
with  sex,  race,  or  ethnicity  have  been 
at  least  partly  removed.  The  Academy 
urged  that  these  techniques  be  further 
developed. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in 
many  cases,  where  the  employer  has 
utilized  a  jol>-evaluation  plan  to  estab- 
lish the  comparative  worth  of  differ- 
ent Jobs,  the  employer  has  simply 
chosen  not  to  apply  the  results  of  its 
own  evaluation  to  the  wages  of  the 
female  workers.  For  example,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  in  the  Gimther  case 
the  employer  arbitrarily  paid  the 
female  workers  25  percent  less  than 
the  employer's  own  Job  evaluation  had 
determined  was  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  jobs.  The  law  is  clear 
that  employers  must  abide  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  reasonable  job-eval- 
uation systems.  What  is  needed  is  for 
the  law  to  l>e  enforced. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  failure  of  an  employer 
to  utilize  a  Job-evaluation  system  to 
set  wages  can  give  rise  to  an  inference 
of  intentional  discrimination.  In  one 
case  brought  imder  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
Taylor  v.  Charley  Brothers,  25  FEB 
Cases  602  (W.P.Pa.  1981)  a  Pennsylva- 
nia Federal  district  court  found  that 
an  employer's  intent  to  discriminate 
against  female  employees  could  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  among  other 
things,  that  it  had  not  undertaken  any 
evaluation  that  would  have  Indicated 
the  value  of  jobs  held  by  either  men  or 
women.  Employers  seeking  to  avoid 
the  impact  of  the  Gunther  decision  by 
refusing  to  do  their  own  objective  Job 
evaluations  certainly  nm  the  risk  of 
thereby  providing  evidence  of  inten- 
tional discrimination. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTITON  DtTRING  THE  SSTH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  several  developments 
occurred  with  respect  to  pay-equity 
legislation. 

First,  on  June  28,  1984,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  415  to  6,  passed  legislation. 
H.R.  5680.  authored  by  Representative 
Mart  Rose  Oakar,  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Employee  Benefits  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
providing  for  a  study  of  the  Federal 
Job  classification  system  to  determine 
if  the  wages  paid  in  Job  classifications 
filled  predominantly  by  female  work- 
ers are  set  lower  than  the  wages  paid 
in  Job  classifications  filled  predomi- 
nantly by  male  workers,  because  of 
the  sex  of  the  employees,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  any  intrinsic  differ- 
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ences  in  the  relative  value  of  the  work 
performed,  the  qualifications  required 
for  the  job,  or  the  working  conditions. 
The  study  called  for  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  was  similar  to  that  provided 
for  in  section  4(d)  of  my  bill,  S.  1900. 

Shortly  after  H.R.  5680  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  as  a  substitute 
for  a  Senate-passed  bill  dealing  with 
civil  service  matters,  S.  958,  on  July  25, 
1984,  I  urged  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
House-passed  provision  in  conference 
(Congressional  Record,  S9113,  daily 
ed.).  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Senate  leadership  left  the  bill  at  the 
Senate  desk  in  a  legislative  limbo  and 
refused  to  appoint  conferees  or  take 
any  steps  toward  convening  a  confer- 
ence to  resolve  the  issue  regarding  the 
pay-equity  study.  Because  of  this  re- 
fusal to  let  the  matter  come  to  a  vote 
in  a  regular  manner,  on  October  3, 
1984  (Congressional  Record.  SI 2995- 
13003.  daily  ed.).  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1985  continu- 
ing resolution  which  would  have  com- 
pelled the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  carry  out 
the  study.  Although  my  amendment 
was  defeated  on  a  procedural  vote,  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  substantial 
support  for  the  underlying  merits. 
Thereafter,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service,  Post  Office,  and  General  Serv- 
ices of  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  and  I  others  entered  into 
an  agreement  set  forth  in  a  colloquy  I 
had  with  Senator  Stevens  on  October 
10,  1984  (Congressional  Record, 
S14003-4.  daily  ed.)  regarding  a  plan 
for  and  a  timetable  for  carrying  out,  a 
series  of  events  to  bring  about  the  nec- 
essary review  of  the  Federal  classifica- 
tion system. 

First,  in  order  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  the  actual  pay-equity  study, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  joint  request 
would  be  made  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  provide,  not  later 
than  March  1,  1985,  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  a  detailed 
report  on  the  options  for  carrying  out 
a  pay-equity  study  of  the  type  which 
would  have  been  mandated  under  the 
House-passed  legislation  and  the 
amendment  I  had  offered  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  letter,  which 
I  signed  along  with  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits, 
was  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  on  November  15, 
1984.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks following  the  text  of  the  bill. 


Second,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
agreed  that,  not  later  than  the  week 
following  the  Easter  recess,  he  would 
convene  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
GAO  report  and  the  outline  for  the 
study  to  be  conducted. 

Third,  following  that  hearing,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  agreed  to  assist 
in  efforts  to  develop  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitate carrying  out  such  a  study, 
unless  a  decision  was  reached  that 
GAO  itself  should  carry  out  the  study, 
and  seek  to  have  such  legislation  con- 
sidered in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  in  the  event 
that  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
such  legislation  following  the  GAO 
report  were  unsuccessful,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  promised  to  do  his  best  to 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  issue 
on  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  GAO  activities  are  well  un- 
derway and  we  have  been  assured  that 
the  report  will  be  submitted  by  the 
March  1  deadline.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans)  who  has  been  a  true  leader  in 
the  area  of  pay  equity  and  participat- 
ed in  the  development  of  the  agree- 
ments I  have  just  outlined,  has  indi- 
cated (Congressional  Record,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1984.  S14497.  daily  ed.)  his 
plans  for  developing  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  pay  equity  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral classification  system  which  can 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  incorporating 
the  relevant  findings  of  the  GAO 
report.  It  is  my  intention  to  work 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  this  effort. 

OUTLINE  or  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset.  S.  5  is  aimed  at  compelling 
those  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws  to  begin  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  enforce  those 
laws  and  help  bring  about  an  end  to 
wage  discrimination  against  female 
workers.  Certainly  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  executive  branch 
without  a  congressional  mandate.  The 
law  already  prohibits  wage  discrimina- 
tion. But  the  law  is  not  self -executing. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  current 
administration  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  such  actions  will  take  place  vol- 
untarily. Nevertheless,  Congress  has 
the  power  and  the  authority  to  direct 
these  agencies  to  take  appropriate 
action.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  the  congressional  man- 
date that  is  evidently  necessary  to 
bring  about  Federal  action  in  this 
area.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  or 
appropriate  to  rely  solely  upon  private 
litigants  to  enforce  that  law.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  role  and  re- 
sponsibility to  fulfill.  It's  time  it  did 
so. 


SUMMARY  or  provisions:  "pay  equity  act  or 

1989" 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  provisions  of  the  bill: 

Section  1  would  establish  the  short 
title  of  the  bill  as  the  "Pay  Equity  Act 
of  1985." 

Section  2  would  set  forth  the  find- 
ings and  purix>ses  of  the  Act.  The 
findings  pertain  to  the  existence  of 
the  earnings  gap  between  male  and 
female  workers,  its  causes  and  impact 
upon  individiuals  and  our  economy, 
and  the  failure  of  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  enforce  applicable  laws 
and  directives.  The  expressed  purpose 
of  the  act  is  to  help  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  re- 
sulting discriminatory  wage  differen- 
tials by,  first,  providing  for  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  equitable 
job-evaluation  techniques  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  wage  rates  based 
upon  the  work  performed  rather  than 
the  sex  of  the  employee  and  thereby 
ensure  that  all  employees,  irrespective 
of  sex,  or  race,  or  ethnicity,  will  re- 
ceive comparable  pay  for  work  of  com- 
parable worth;  second,  directing  the 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  Feder- 
al equal  employment  opirartunity  laws 
to  help  eliminate  discriminatory  wage- 
setting  practices  and  discriminatory 
wage  differentials:  third,  encouraging 
public  and  private  employers  to  use 
equitable  job-evaluation  techniques  in 
order  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  discrimina- 
tory wage  differentials;  and,  fourth, 
bringing  the  Federal  Government's 
wage-setting  practices  into  compliance 
with  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  act 
and  the  provision  of  the  1978  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  which  provides 
that  equal  pay  should  be  provided  for 
work  of  equal  value  performed  by  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Section  3  would  set  forth  definitions 
of  the  various  terms  utilized  in  the  act. 

Section  4  would  set  forth  specific  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  EJqual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
[EEOCl.  First,  the  Commission  would 
be  directed  to  issue  guidelines  for  the 
identification  and  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEOC  is  charged 
by  Executive  order  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  leadership  within 
the  Federal  Government  on  matters 
relating  to  the  equal  employment 
laws.  Its  nonaction  on  the  important 
and  urgent  issue  of  pay  equity  is  inex- 
cusable. Employers  are  entitled  to 
some  guidance  from  the  Commission 
to  enable  them  to  identify  and  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices. In  the  past,  the  Commission  has 
made  many  important  contributions  to 
the  development  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  law;  for  example,  its  early 
guidelines     on     employment     testing 


issues  contributed  to  the  development 
and  utilization  of  validated  testing 
procedures.  It  should  be  fulfilling  a 
similar  role  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  equitable 
job-evaluation  techniques.  Instead,  the 
Commissions  policy  seems  to  be  to  sit 
back  and  await  the  piecemeal  develop- 
ment of  this  body  of  law  by  private 
litigants  and  the  courts.  This  is  an  ab- 
rogation of  executive  branch  responsi- 
bility under  title  VII. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  co- 
ordination between  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams [OFCCPl.  the  office  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  rules  with  resi>ect  to  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors, 
section  4  of  the  bill  would  specifically 
require  consultation  with  OFCCP  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Federal 
guidelines.  Section  4  also  would  direct 
the  Commission  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  continuing  program  of  educa- 
tion, information,  and  technical  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices 
and  discriminatory  wage  differentials 
and  the  development  and  utilization  of 
equitable  job-evaluation  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ensure 
adequate  congressional  oversight,  sec- 
tion 4  contains  provisions  directing  the 
Commission  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
steps  it  has  taken  and  plans  to  take  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  act.  A  self-eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission's  efforts  is  to  be  included 
in  the  report  along  with  inclusion  of 
such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or 
both,  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  act.  The  requirements 
with  respect  to  this  report  have  been 
made  rather  detailed  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  shown 
no  willingness  voluntarily  to  take  any 
action  in  this  area. 

Finally,  section  4  would  require  the 
Commission,  through  a  contract  with 
a  private  consultant  selected  with 
public  input,  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  Federal  system  for  establishing 
pay  grades  for  Federal  employees  to 
determine  whether  that  system  satis- 
fies the  definition  of  an  equitable  job- 
evaluation  system  as  proposed  in  the 
bill.  In  1978,  in  enacting  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act,  the  Congress  explicit- 
ly provided  in  section  101(a)  of  that 
act— 5  U.S.C.  2301(b)(2)(3)— that  equal 
pay  should  be  provided  for  work  of 
equal  value  in  the  Federal  work  force. 
Yet.  at  the  House  hearings  in  1982. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management— OPM— admitted 
that  the  system  being  used  had  not 
been  reviewed  for  sex  bias.  Numerous 
other  witnesses  testified  at  those  hear- 
ings as  to  the  inherent  bias  in  the  Fed- 
eral classification  system,  which  is  de- 


rived from  the  system  in  existence  in 
1923. 

The  Commission  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws  within 
the  Federal  work  force  in  the  1978 
EEO  reorganization.  But.  in  view  of  its 
last  4  years  of  inactivity  on  compara- 
ble worth,  it  is  unclear  at  this  point 
which  Federal  agency  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  carry  out  or  oversee 
this  study.  As  introduced,  S.  5  would 
leave  the  responsibility  with  EEOC— 
but  require  that  the  study  be  carried 
out  by  an  Independent  private  contrac- 
tor. However,  once,  the  GAO  report 
has  been  submitted,  we  will  be  l)etter 
able  to  make  final  decisions  on  how 
this  study  should  be  conducted.  As  I 
indicated  previously.  I  plan  to  work 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Evans]  on  this  issue. 

Section  5  would  set  forth  directives 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
through  OFCCP,  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral contractors.  One  primary  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
sought  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
employment  is  to  obligate  Federal  con- 
tractors to  ensure  nondiscrimination 
with  regard  to  employment  practices 
and  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  pro- 
vide equal  employment  opportunities 
throughout  all  of  their  activities  as  a 
condition  of  the  contract.  Executive 
Order  11246,  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1965,  provides  this 
basic  directive  and  requires  that  Fed- 
eral contractors  meet  these  require- 
ments. The  lead  agency  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  Executive  order  is  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  through  OFCCP. 

Section  5  would  specifically  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through 
OFCCP.  to  issue  guidelines  to  require 
Federal  contractors  to  identify  and 
eliminate  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  and  discriminatory  wage  dif- 
ferentials. Those  guidelines  would  be 
issued  after  and  should  be  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  that  would  l)e  re- 
quired to  be  issued  by  EEOC  under 
section  4.  Section  5  also  would  require 
that  such  OFCCP  guidelines  also  pro- 
vide that  Federal  contractors  required 
to  submit  written  affirmative  action 
plans  or  updates  of  existing  plans  in- 
clude in  such  plans  or  updates— within 
a  year  after  the  guidelines  are  Issued— 
a  review  of  the  employer's  wage-set- 
ting practices,  an  Identification  of  any 
discrimination  in  those  practices,  and 
a  plan  of  action  to  correct  such  dis- 
crimination. Section  5  would  also 
strongly  encourage  these  contractors 
to  use  equitable  job-evaluation  tech- 
niques by  requiring  pay-equity  compli- 
ance reviews  for  those  who  fall  to  do 
so. 

Currently.  OFCCP  guidelines  pro- 
vide generally  that  Federal  contrac- 
tors with  more  than  50  employees  and 
a  contract  of  more  than  $50,000  must 
submit  a  written  affirmative  action 
plan  and  require  annual  updating  of 


such  plans.  Section  5  would  thus  re- 
quire those  contractors  to  Include  In 
their  written  affirmative  action  plans 
additional  material  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials.  Al- 
though the  guidelines  would  not  re- 
quire every  Federal  contractor  to 
adopt  an  equitable  job-evaluation 
system  for  use  In  setting  wage  rates, 
they  would  provide  a  strong  stimulus 
to  do  so. 

Section  5  would  further  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  annual  reports 
describing  in  detail  the  activities  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  prop>osed  act. 
Again,  this  reporting  requirement  is 
designed  to  give  Congress  adequate  in- 
formation to  exercise  Its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  each 
Federal  agency  required  under  section 
717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  submit 
an  equal  employment  opportunity 
plan  must  Include  In  such  plan  or 
update  of  an  existing  plan  Information 
on  Its  wage-setting  practices  and  wage 
differentials.  Again,  this  Is  a  written 
plan  already  required  to  be  prepared 
under  section  717;  this  legislation 
would  simply  add  to  what  that  plan  is 
required  to  Include  new  Information 
with  respect  to  discriminatory  wage- 
setting  practices  and  discriminatory 
wage  differentials.  The  required  Infor- 
mation must  be  submitted  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  section  7 
would  require  the  EIEOC  to  provide 
the  President  and  Congress  with  a  de- 
tailed report  on  Its  enforcement  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  Equal  I»ay  Act.  The 
statistics  relating  to  the  average  earn- 
ings of  women  Indicate  a  continuing 
failure  to  achieve  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Congress  needs  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  do  since  responsibility  for 
Equal  Pay  Act  violations  was  trans- 
ferred to  It  In  1978  and  of  what  was 
done  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
prior  to  the  transfer.  Section  7  also 
would  require  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
comments  on  the  Commission's  report. 
conclusion 

Mr.  President,  pay  equity  Is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  fairness.  It  Is  also  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity. 

Our  Nation  has  increasingly  been  ex- 
periencing what  Is  graphically  de- 
scribed as  the  feminization  of  poverty. 
Two  out  of  three  adults  In  this  Nation 
living  In  poverty  are  women.  As  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  has  noted,  "Poverty 
among  women  Is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  compelling  social  facts  of  this 
decade." 

Lack  of  comparable  pay  for  work  of 
comparable  worth  Is  a  primary  factor 
In  producing  this  poverty  rate. 
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For  men  In  our  society,  poverty 
often  comes  as  a  consequence  of  Job^ 
lessness  and  the  way  out  of  poverty  is 
through  employment.  But  many 
women  live  in  poverty  even  though 
they  already  have  Jobs  and  are  work- 
ing full  time;  their  jobs  just  do  not  pay 
a  living  wage.  In  1983,  57  percent  of 
the  fully  employed  women  earned  less 
than  $10,000.  In  1983,  the  poverty 
level  for  a  four-person  family  was 
$10,180.  The  poverty  rate  for  families 
headed  by  a  full-time  working  woman 
is  more  than  double  that  for  house- 
holds headed  by  full-time  working 
men. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  also  concluded 
that  if  working  women  earned  the 
same  wages  that  similarly  qualified 
men  now  earn,  the  number  of  families 
living  in  poverty  would  be  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices 
that  deny  female  workers  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor  should  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  every  American.  The 
issue  of  wage  discrimination  is  not  a 
woman's  issue  or  a  special  interest 
issue.  It  is  a  national  issue.  It  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
our  commitment  to  a  just  society,  and 
our  commitment  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy. Pay  inequities  must  end.  We 
cannot  afford  the  enormous  societal 
costs— in  low  morale,  lost  productivity, 
increased  Government  support  pay- 
ments and  perpetuation  of  injustice— 
of  allowing  them  to  persist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  previously  de- 
scribed and  the  Marshall  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pay  Equity  Act  of 
1983°. 

STATEMENT  OF  riNOINGS  AND  PUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  average  earnings  of  full-time 
female  workers  are  significantly  lower  than 
the  average  earnings  of  similarly  situated 
male  workers: 

(2)  this  average  earnings  difference  arises, 
in  significant  part,  because  wages  paid  in  oc- 
cupational fields  or  job  classifications  held 
predominantly  by  female  workers  are  lower 
than  those  paid  in  occupational  fields  or  job 
classifications  held  predominantly  by  male 
workers,  and  this  differential  results,  in  sig- 
nificant part,  from  wage-setting  practices 
based  on  the  sex  of  the  employees,  rather 
than  any  intrinsic  differences  in  the  compa- 
rable worth  of  the  job  as  measured  by  the 
education,  training,  skills,  experience, 
effort,  responsibility,  or  working  conditions 
required  for  the  job; 

(3)  because  of  these  discriminatory  wage 
differentials  resulting  from  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices,  many  female  workers 


are  underpaid  and  undercompensated  for 
their  work  efforts  and  thereby  denied  equal 
employment  opportunities: 

(4)  these  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  discriminatory  wage  differentials 
result  in  depressing  the  wages,  devaluing 
the  work,  and  lowering  the  living  standards 
of  many  female  workers  and  contribute  to 
the  increasing  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren living  at  or  near  the  poverty  level  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  their  need  for  vari- 
ous forms  of  government  assistance: 

(5)  the  contributions  of  female  workers 
are  vital  to  our  economy,  and  the  continued 
existence  and  tolerance  of  these  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices  and  discrimina- 
tory wage  differentials  prevent  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  talents,  skills,  experience,  and 
potential  contributions  of  female  workers 
and  result  in  the  exploitation  of  those  work- 
ers: 

(6)  these  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  discriminatory  wage  differentials 
persist  despite  applicable  State  and  Federal 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws  and  di- 
rectives; 

(7)  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  Federal 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws  and  di- 
rectives have  failed  to  take  action,  pursuant 
to  applicable  such  laws  and  directives,  to 
seek  to  eliminate  discriminatory  wage-set- 
ting practices  and  discriminatory  wage  dif- 
ferentials: and 

(8)  objective  Job-evaluation  techniques 
now  exist  which  are  utilized  by  many  public 
and  private  employers  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  different  Jobs  through 
a  system  which  numerically  rates  the  basic 
features  and  requirements  of  a  particular 
job.  and  additional  efforts  should  t>e  made 
to  develop,  improve,  and  implement  these 
techniques  so  as  to  help  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  differentials. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices  and 
discriminatory  wage  differentials  is  in  the 
public  interest,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
help  eliminate  such  practices  and  differen- 
tials by— 

( 1 )  providing  for  the  development  and  uti- 
lization of  equitable  job-evaluation  tech- 
niques that  will  promote  the  establishment 
of  wage  rates  t>ased  upon  the  work  per- 
formed rather  than  the  sex  of  the  employee 
and  thereby  help  ensure  that  all  employees, 
irrespective  of  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  age.  dis- 
ability, receive  comparable  pay  for  work  of 
comparable  worth: 

(2)  providing  to  those  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity laws  and  directives  specific  guidance 
and  direction  to  help  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory wage-setting  practices  and  discrimina- 
tory wage  differentials: 

(3)  encouraging  and  stimulating  public 
and  private  employers  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  differentials  through  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  equitable  job-eval- 
uation techniques  in  setting  wage  rates:  and 

(4)  bringing  the  Federal  Government's 
wage-setting  practices  Into  compliance  with 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  section 
2301(b)(3)  of  title  5,  T7nited  SUtes  Code, 
which  provides  that  equal  pay  should  be 
provided  for  work  of  equal  value  in  Federal 
employment. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 
(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity   Commission   estab- 


lished by  section  70S  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use.  20OOe-4); 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Including  any  executive  agency 
as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment: 

(4)  "discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices" means  the  setting  of  wage  rates  paid 
for  Jol>s  held  predominantly  by  female 
workers  lower  than  those  paid  for  Jobs  held 
predominantly  by  male  workers  although 
the  work  performed  requires  comparable 
education,  training,  skills,  experience, 
effort,  and  responsibility,  and  is  performed 
under  comparable  working  conditions: 

(5)  "discriminatory  wage  differentials" 
means  different  rates  of  compensation  re- 
sulting from  utilization  of  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices; 

(6)  "Jot>-evaluatlon  technique"  means  an 
objective  method  of  determining  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  Jobs  utilizing  a 
system  which  rates  numerically  the  basic 
features  and  requirements  of  a  particular 
Job,  including  such  factors  as  education, 
training,  skills,  experience,  effort,  responsi- 
bility, and  working  conditions:  and 

(7)  "equitable  job-evaluation  technique" 
means  a  job-evaluation  technique  which,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  does  not  in- 
clude components  for  determining  the  com- 
parative value  of  a  Job  that  reflect  the  sex, 
race,  ethnicity,  age,  or  disability  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

B«CAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  (acting  through  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  in 
the  Department  of  Labor),  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register,  for  public  review  and 
comment,  proposed  guidelines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  eliminating  discrimi- 
natory wage-setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  differentials.  Such  guidelines 
shall  include  recommendations  for  utiliza- 
tion of  equitable  job-evaluation  techniques 
in  setting  wage  rates  for  employees. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  such  en- 
actment date,  the  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  (acting  through  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams), shall  publish  final  guidelines  for  the 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  education 
and  information,  under  which,  among  other 
things,  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  undertake  and  promote  research  into 
the  development  of  equitable  jol>-evaluation 
techniques: 

(2)  develop  a  program  for  maximum  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  such  equitable 
job-evaluation  techniques;  and 

(3)  develop  and  implement  a  program  for 
providing  appropriate  technical  assistance 
to  any  public  or  private  entity  requesting 
such  assistance  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  discriminatory 
wage  differentials. 

(c)  On  February  1,  1987,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  de- 


scribing in  detail  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
Such  report  shall  include  an  evalaution  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  activities,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Commission's  plans  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
and  effectuating  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is 
submitted,  and  such  recommendations  for 
statutory  changes  or  administrative  action, 
or  both  (other  than  any  measure  which 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
pay  payable  for  any  position),  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  effectuate 
such  purpose. 

(did)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for 
the  conduct,  by  a  private  consultant  select- 
ed upon  recommendation  of  a  nine-member 
advisory  committee  (including  not  less  than 
six  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
labor  organizations  representing  Federal 
employees  or  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions composed  primarily  of  female  employ- 
ees), of  a  study  of  the  wage-setting  practices 
and  wage  differentials  within  and  between 
the  Federal  Government's  position-classifi- 
cation system  under  chapter  51  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  job-grading 
system  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  using  equitable  job-evaluation 
techniques,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  any  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  or  discriminatory  wage  differen- 
tials exist  within  or  between  such  systems. 
The  private  consultant  selected  to  conduct 
the  study  shall  meet  the  advisory  committee 
on  a  regular  basis  and  keep  it  advised  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  study.  The  study  shall 
be  completed  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  report  on  its  find- 
ings, in  light  of  the  final  guidelines  pub- 
lished under  subsection  (a)(2),  with  respect 
to  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  and  shall  provide  a  copy  of  this 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  both 
(other  than  any  measure  which  would  result 
In  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
any  position),  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  the  report  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  com- 
menting on  the  Commission's  report  and 
specifying  its  intentions  and  the  reasons 
therefor  (and,  as  appropriate,  the  timetable) 
to  carry  out  or  not  carry  out  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  cooperate  in  all  respects 
with  the  Commission  (and  its  consultant)  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Commission  (and  its  consultant) 
such  data,  reports,  and  documents  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
study  as  the  Commission  (or  its  consultant) 
may  request. 

FEDERAL  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  final 
guidelines  under  section  4(a)(2),  the  Secre- 


tary (acting  through  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  Programs)  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  proposed  guide- 
lines for  the  purpose  of  requiring  all  con- 
tractors of  the  United  States  to  Identify  and 
eliminate  discrimination  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  discriminatory  wage  differentials. 
Such  guidelines  shall— 

(A)  Include  provisions  to  encourage  all 
such  contractors  to  develop  and  utilize  equi- 
table Job-evaluation  techniques  in  setting 
wage  rates  for  employees: 

(B)  provide  that  each  such  contractor  that 
is  required  by  Federal  law  or  directive  to 
submit  a  written  affirmative  action  plan 
shall  (1)  with  respect  to  each  such  plan  or 
update  of  each  such  plan  submitted  after 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  final 
guidelines  published  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  include  in  such  plan  or  update  a  review 
and  identification  of  any  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  discriminatory 
wage  differentials  within  such  contractor's 
labor  force  and  a  plan  of  action  to  eliminate 
any  such  practices  and  differentials,  or  (11) 
if  such  contractor  does  not  submit  such  plan 
or  update  within  one  year  after  such  publi- 
cation date,  submit,  within  such  one-year 
period,  an  amendment  to  ita  existing  plan 
which  shall  Include  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (i):  and 

(C)  provide  for  compliance  reviews  of  any 
such  contractor  that  has  failed  to  utilize  eq- 
uitable Job-evalution  techniques  in  setting 
wage  rates  for  employees. 

(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
guidelines  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  final  guidelines  for  the 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  On  February  1,  1987,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  undertaken 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  report  Is  submitted.  Such  report  shall 
include  such  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  twth 
(other  than  any  measure  which  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
any  position),  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

federal  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  Each  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  submitting  an  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity plan  pursuant  to  section  717  of  the 
Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2O00e-16) 
shall  include,  in  each  such  plan  or  update  of 
such  plan  submitted  to  the  Commission 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  review  and  identification  of  any  dis- 
criminatory wage-setting  practices  and  dis- 
criminatory wage  differentials  with  respect 
to  its  labor  force  and  a  plan  of  action  to 
eliminate  any  such  practices  and  differen- 
tials. Any  such  agency  which  does  not 
submit  such  plan  or  update  within  one  year 
after  such  enactment  date  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  such  enactment  date, 
submit  an  amendment  to  its  existing  plan 
which  shall  Include  the  information  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

EQUAL  PAY  ACT  REPORT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1986, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  report  describing  in 
detail  the  activities  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)) 


since  the  date  of  transfer  of  authority  for 
Equal  Pay  Act  enforcement  activities  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  1  of  1978.  Such  report  shall 
include  with  respect  to  such  activities— 

(1)  information  on  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received  and  processed  by  the  Com- 
mission, their  disposition,  and  the  allocation 
of  Commission  resources  to  Equal  Pay  Act 
enforcement  activities; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  disposition  of,  and 
allocation  of  resources  to,  these  cases  by  the 
Commiaslon  to  the  disposition  of.  and  allo- 
cation of  resources  to,  similar  cases  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  such  responsibilities  to  the  Commission; 
and 

(3)  any  reconunendatlons  for  statutory 
changes  or  administrative  action,  or  both,  as 
the  Commission  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  Act  and  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  commenting  on  the  Commission's 
report  and  containing  such  recommenda- 
tions for  statutory  changes  or  administra- 
tive action,  or  both,  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  and  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  November  15,  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.   General  Accounting  Office,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Comptroller  General:  During 
the  98th  Congress,  much  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  regarding  the  issue  of 
wage-l>ased  sex  discrimination  in  the  federal 
government.  The  House  passed  legislation 
mandating  a  study  of  the  federal  pay  and 
classification  systems  to  determine  if  they 
discriminate  in  wages  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In 
the  Senate,  similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced but  not  passed. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  both  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services  intended  to 
continue  the  work  begun  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress regarding  pay  and  classification  dis- 
parities which  may  exist  in  the  federal 
system,  as  indicated  in  discussions  relating 
to  this  issue  on  both  the  House  and  Senate 
floors  on  October  10,  1984  (H11768-70  and 
S14003). 

On  December  10,  1982,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  CivU  Service,  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  and  report  on  the  principal 
systems  for  classifying  federal  and  non-fed- 
eral civilian  personnel  in  order  to  provide 
background  information  for  evaluating  sex 
bias  In  federal  classification  systems.  The 
first  phase  of  your  report,  dated  July  13, 
1984,  was  helpful  in  describing  how  various 
federal  classification  systems  operate.  We 
anticipate  that  phase  two  of  the  report, 
which  will  analyze  nongovernmental  Job 
classification  systems,  will  be  equally  in- 
formative. 

In  addition  to  your  efforts  to  complete 
this  report,  we  l)elieve  that  a  report  present- 
ing various  options  for  selecting  an  appro- 
priate scope  and  methodology  for  a  thor- 
ough pay  equity  analysis  of  federal  execu- 
tive agencies'  pay  and  classification  prac- 
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tices  (to  determine  whether  job  classifica- 
tions held  predominantly  by  female  workers 
are  underpaid  in  contrast  to  job  classifica- 
tions held  predominantly  by  male  workers 
although  the  job  qualifications,  working 
conditions,  and  requirements  are  compara- 
ble) would  be  very  useful  to  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  Committees. 

We.  therefore,  request  that  you  prepare 
such  a  report  and  that  the  report  include: 

(1)  An  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  various  meth- 
odologies that  could  t>e  used  in  a  study  to 
accurately  and  effectively  determine  wheth- 
er and.  if  so.  the  extent  to  which  sex-based 
wage  discrimination  exists  in  the  federal 
pay  and  classification  systems  (including 
but  not  limited  to  those  methodologies  used 
in  all  of  the  studies  underway  or  completed 
in  the  various  States,  with  a  description  of 
follow-up  action  which  may  have  resulted 
from  such  studies  in  those  States),  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  which  of  these  method- 
ologies would  be  suited  to  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate accurately  and  effectively  the  federal 
pay  and  classification  systems.  In  particular, 
we  ask  that  you  address  the  methodology 
described  in  the  enclosed  excerpt  from  the 
House  Committee  report  (98-832). 

(2)  An  estimate  and  analysis  of  the  time 
that  would  be  involved  in  conducting  such  a 
study. 

(3)  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  conducting 
such  a  study  on  a  contract  basis  or  directly 
by  a  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

(4)  An  analysis  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, in  terms  of  conducting  an  objec- 
tive and  thorough  study,  of  having  the 
study  done  by  a  private  contractor  selected 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  by 
a  private  contractor  selected  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  alone,  or  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  alone,  or  under  some  other 
suitable  arrangement  that  you  might  also 
believe  should  be  considered. 

(5)  A  determination  of  the  relationship  of 
the  current  Officre  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment review  of  the  classification  process  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
objectives  of  the  pay  equity  analysis  that  we 
are  asking  GAO  to  address  in  this  request. 

We  also  request  that  your  Office  consult 
with  federal  employee  organizations,  job 
evaluation  experts,  and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  throughout  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  report. 

In  order  that  the  information  be  reviewed 
in  a  timely  fashion  by  appropriate  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  report  should 
be  completed  not  later  than  March  1.  1985. 
We    appreciate    your    attention    to    this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
report. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 
Mary    Rose    Oakar.    William    D.    Ford. 
Dave    Durenberger.    Alan    Cranston. 
Ted  Stevens.   Jeff   Bingaman,   Daniel 
Evans.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 

The  Employment  and  Earnings  op  Women: 

THE  Comparable  Worth  Debate 

(By  Ray  Marshall*  and  Beth  Paulint) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  increasing  labor  force  participation  of 
women  is  perhaps  the  most  important  labor 
market  development  of  this  century. 
Women  have  always  worked,  of  course,  but 
in  the  preindustrial  society  the  family  was 
the  basic  producing  unit,  and  the  work  of 
women  was  an  integral  part  of  that  unit.  In- 
dustrialization caused  an  expansion  of  the 
labor  market  and  made  economic  activity  in- 


creasingly external  to  the  family.  In  the 
new  division  of  labor,  women  were  consid- 
ered to  t>e  peripheral  and  temporary  partici- 
pants in  the  male-dominated  market  econo- 
my. Decisions  concerning  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  were  made  on  the 
assumption  that  men  would  be  the  main 
wage  earners.  Hence,  market  values  gave  in- 
adequate attention  to  the  importance  of 
home  work.  This  "traditional  model"  de- 
scribed the  dominant  features  of  labor 
market  patterns  in  the  United  States  until 
the  1960s. 

The  increased  labor  force  participation  of 
women  has  changed  the  character  of  the 
work  force:  women  are  no  longer  peripheral 
but  integral  parts  of  the  work  force,  most 
women  spend  more  time  working  than  they 
do  bearing  children,  and  male  and  female 
expectations  about  self-realization  from 
jobs  and  careers  are  converging.  Unfortu- 
nately, conditions  of  employment  have  not 
changed  to  reflect  the  new  realities. 

The  tensions  and  relationships  produced 
by  the  dichotomy  between  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  increased  labor  force 
participation  of  women  have  very  important 
social  and  economic  implications.  The  way 
traditional  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
mental institutions  respond  to  these  new  re- 
alities will  affect  their  institutional  strength 
as  well  as  the  conditions  of  women  and  men 
and.  indeed,  the  health  and  stability  of  the 
entire  society. 

Discrimination  against  women,  both  overt 
and  institutional,  has.  therefore,  become  an 
important  policy  issue.  Overt  discrimination 
occurs  when  decisions  are  made  to  deny 
women  certain  jobs  or  pay  them  less  than 
men  on  the  assumption  that  women  are 
either  not  "suited"  for  certain  jobs  or  are 
worth  less  than  men  who  do  similar  work  or 
work  of  equal  value  to  the  employer.  Insti- 
tutional discrimination  is  a  more  subtle  and 
intrasigent  form  of  discrimination.  Institu- 
tional discrimination  is  deeply  embedded  in 
social  institutions  where  it  is  naturally  as- 
sumed that  men  and  women  will  do  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  and  receive  different  com- 
pensation. In  general,  the  job  and  pay  as- 
signments reflect  the  belief  that  women  are 
•inferior"  participants  in  the  work  force 
and,  therefore,  the  higher  status  and  higher 
paying  jobs  are  reserved  for  men.  Women  as 
well  as  men  adjust  to  these  institutional 
patterns,  thereby  perpetuating  this  form  of 
discrimination. 

Employers  can  use  institutional  discrimi- 
nation to  cover  overt  discrimination.  One 
way  is  through  what  is  sometimes  called 
"statistical"  discrimination,  where  employ- 
ers recruit  from  sources  where  one  race  or 
sex  predominates  because  of  the  assumption 
that  the  probability  of  finding  qualified 
workers  from  those  sources  is  higher.  In  ad- 
dition, if  employers  are  really  biased  against 
women  for  certain  jobs,  they  can  use  screen- 
ing procedures  that  appear  to  t>e  bias  free, 
but  that  actually  yield  results  compatible 
with  their  biases.  The  result  is  occupational 
segregation. 

The  issue  of  pay  equity  precipitates  direct- 
ly from  the  phenomenon  of  occupational 
segregation  in  which  predominantly  female 
Jobs  are  paid  less  then  male  jobs  of  equal 
value  to  the  employer  in  terms  of  such  fac- 
tors as  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility  re- 
quired in  those  Jobs.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  explore  this  issue  of  pay 
equity  or  what  is  popularly  called  compara- 
ble worth.  We  first  examine  the  evidence 
with  respect  to  male-female  employment 
and  earnings  patterns  and  then  analyze  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  pay  equity  or  compara- 
ble worth  issue. 


THE  PATTERN 


The  increased  labor  force  participation  of 
women  is  likely  to  continue,  though  at  a  de- 
clining rate:  women  are  expected  to  consti- 
tute two-thirds  of  the  growth  in  the  labor 
force  during  this  decade.  In  1950.  70  percent 
of  American  households  were  headed  by 
men  whose  income  was  the  sole  source  of 
family  income:  in  1984.  less  than  15  percent 
of  families  fit  this  "traditional"  model,  even 
though  many  of  our  employment  policies 
assume  it  still  to  be  pervasive.  The  evidence 
also  indicates  that  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion of  women  is  increasing  for  minorities  as 
well  as  whites  and  that  younger  women 
have  higher  labor  force  participation  rates 
than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  (see 
table  1).  [Deleted.] 

There  also  is  a  trend  toward  convergence 
in  male-female  occupational  distributions 
and  attitudes  toward  work.  A  paid  Job  has 
become  an  important  symbol  of  self-worth 
and  personal  independence  for  women,  even 
though  most  women  work  for  economic  rea- 
sons. The  mechanization  of  household  work 
and  increasing  life  expectancy  have  created 
much  more  time  for  women  to  pursue  ca- 
reers. Around  1900  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy for  all  women  was  47  years,  18  of 
which  were  spent  childbearing;  today,  life 
expectancy  is  77  years,  only  10  of  which  are 
devoted  to  childbearing  (although  more  is 
devoted  to  childbearing).  Because  minorities 
have  different  life  expectancies,  the  impact 
of  trends  can  \x  seen  more  clearly  by  look- 
ing at  the  experiences  of  white  women.  In 
1900  the  life  expectancy  of  a  white  women 
was  about  64  years.  She  could  expect,  on  the 
average,  to  be  widowed  at  52  and  die  before 
her  last  child  left  home.  In  1980  a  white 
women  who  married  at  22  could  expect  to 
live  about  79.4  years  and  to  stop  having  chil- 
dren at  age  30.  Her  last  child  would  leave 
home  when  whe  was  48.  However,  there  was 
a  47.4  percent  chance  that  her  first  mar- 
riage would  end  in  divorce.  Davis  and  van 
den  Oever  (1982)  observe: 

"Underlying  demographic  changes  thus 
force  women  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
marriage  in  their  lives.  The  prospect  is  that 
two-thirds  of  their  adult  years  will  be  spent 
without  children  in  the  household  and  half 
to  two-thirds  without  a  husband." 

Women's  employment  patterns  influence, 
and  are  influenced  by,  declining  fertility 
rates.  The  average  birth  rate  has  declined 
from  22.3  per  1,000  in  the  1935-55  period  to 
19.5  per  1,000  between  1955  and  1978  and  is 
expected  to  be  15.8  for  1975  through  1995  to 
2000.'  These  declines  in  birth  rates  reflect 
changing  employment  and  lifestyles  for 
women.  They  make  it  possible  for  more  time 
to  be  devoted  to  work  outside  the  home.' 

Related  to  the  decline  in  fertility  rates  is 
the  fact  that  young  women  are  also  delay- 
ing marriage.  In  1960  only  28  percent  of  20- 
24-year-old  women  had  never  married;  by 
1980  this  proportion  had  increased  to  52 
percent,  and  it  expected  to  be  55  percent  by 
1995. 

The  trend  toward  convergence  in  male- 
female  occupational  distributions  can  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  education.  To  the  extent 
that  occupational  distributions  reflect  edu- 
cational attainment,  there  should  be  a  con- 
vergence of  male  and  female  job  patterns, 
especially  for  younger  people.  The  median 
educational  levels  of  all  women  and  men  are 
about  equal  and  have  been  since  1970;  the 
medians  for  both  were  12.2  years  in  1970 
and  12.6  years  in  1979.  There  have  been 
marked  declines  in  the  proportion  of  women 
and  men  in  the  labor  force  who  have  com- 


pleted less  than  4  years  of  high  school '  and 
marked  increases  in  the  proportion  who 
have  completed  4  years  of  college.* 

Data  on  the  proportions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  had  4  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege indicate  significant  differences  for  age 
groups.  Table  2  shows  that  young  women 
18-24  years  of  age  are  more  likely  to  have 
completed  4  or  more  years  of  college  than 
men  in  the  same  age  group.  In  the  older  age 
categories,  men  constitute  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  labor  participants  with  4  or  more 
years  of  college.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  men  than  women  did 
not  complete  4  years  of  high  school  in  every 
age  category. 

Although  a  large  percentage  of  women  re- 
mained in  traditional  occupations,  there 
were  significant  increases  in  nontraditional 
areas  like  medicine,  law,  and  accounting.  In 
1970,  60  percent  of  all  female  professional 
and  technical  workers  were  in  the  tradition- 
al occupations  of  nursing  and  precollege 
teaching;  by  1979  this  percentage  had 
dropped  to  about  52  percent;  however,  80 
percent  of  women  were  in  occupations 
where  women  constituted  70  percent  or 
more  of  total  employment. 

Table  3,  (deleted]  using  data  from  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, shows  the  proportions  of  the  total  pro- 
fessional labor  force  represented  by  differ- 
ent groups.  As  the  data  show,  white  women 
have  made  particularly  impressive  gains  in 
broad  professional  occupations.  However,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  there  is  still  considerable 
job  segregation  within  these  broad  classifi- 
cations. 

Although  conclusive  proof  is  not  available, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  major  factor  re- 
sponsible for  the  integration  of  nontradi- 
tional occupations  has  been  pressure  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  antidis- 
crimination legislation  and  the  affirmative 
stction  requirements  of  government  contrac- 
tors. Surveys  suggest  that  women  in  mana- 
gerial positions,  particularly,  feel  that  dis- 
crimination is  the  main  barrier  to  their  ad- 
vancement and  that  during  the  early  1980s, 
"businesses  sense  less  federal  pressure  to 
hire  and  promote  women  as  part  of  affirma- 
tive action  requirements." ' 

Although  women  have  made  impressive 
gains  in  professional  jol)s,  the  main  determi- 
nants of  future  employment  growth  for 
women  will  be  the  growth  of  nonprofession- 
al occupations  because  this  is  where  most  of 
the  Jobs  are.  These  will,  in  turn,  depend  on 
general  economic  conditions  and  the  extent 
to  which  women  are  able  to  break  into  non- 
traditional  occupations. 

EARNINGS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  despite 
some  occupational  upgrading,  women  had 
about  the  same  earnings  relative  to  men 
that  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s. 
Women  who  worked  full  time  earned  at>out 
60  percent  as  much  as  men.  Although 
women  almost  achieved  earnings  parity  in 
some  newer  occupations  like  computer  sci- 
ence, they  ordinarily  were  concentrated  in 
lower  paying  Jobs  in  each  occupation.  In 
1978  white  women  earned  55.6  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  white  men.  while 
black  women  and  Hispanic  women  fared 
even  worse,  52.3  cents  and  48.2  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  white  men.  respec- 
tively. (For  1979  data  see  Uble  4.)  [Deleted.] 

The  real  wage  gap  for  young  white  men 
and  women  actually  appears  to  be  widening 
when  other  things  are  held  constant.  A  1984 
study  by  Gordon  W.  Green,  Jr..  a  senior  of- 
ficial of  the  Census  Bureau,  found  a  grow- 
ing real  wage  gap  for  young  (average  age  21 


or  22)  white  men  and  while  women  full-time 
workers  who  entered  the  Job  market  for  the 
first  time  in  1980.  Table  5  displays  the  wage 
gaps.  [Deleted.] 

The  average  wages  for  white  women,  as  a 
proportion  of  the  average  for  white  men. 
were  86  percent  in  1970  and  83  percent  in 
1980.  For  black  men.  the  average  wages  as  a 
proportion  of  the  average  for  white  men 
were  80  percent  in  1970  and  88  percent  in 
1980;  for  black  women,  the  figures  were  77 
percent  in  1970  and  79  percent  in  1980. 

Some  might  argue  that  these  earnings  dif- 
ferentials can  be  partially  explained  by  the 
quality  of  education.  However,  a  study  by 
Susan  Bailey  and  Barbara  Burrell  (1980)  ex- 
amined the  careers  of  1972  graduates  of 
Harvard's  schools  of  law.  dentistry,  design, 
divinity,  education,  public  health,  and  arts 
and  sciences  7  years  after  students  were 
awarded  advanced  degrees  and  found  that 
women  graduates  had  consistently  lower  sal- 
aries regardless  of  marital  or  family  status. 
For  instance,  the  average  salaries  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
were  $37,800  a  year  for  men  and  $21,300  for 
women.' 

COMPARABLE  WORTH 

Two  basic  facts  stand  out  from  the  preced- 
ing analysis  of  labor  market  patterns.  First, 
on  average  in  1980,  full-time  women  workers 
earned  only  about  60  cents  for  every  dollar 
eamed  by  men.  Second,  about  80  percent  of 
all  women  workers  were  concentrated  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  women  constituted  70 
percent  or  more  of  the  work  force.'  E^ven 
though  the  absolute  number  of  women 
breaking  into  nontraditional.  male-dominat- 
ed occupations  is  on  the  rise,  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  men  and  women  work- 
ers has  changed  very  little  sinc^  1900.*  And 
according  to  Meyer  and  Maes  (1983),  the 
patterns  of  occupational  segregation  are 
likely  to  persist  as  the  new  generation  of 
women  workers  follows  closely  in  the  occu- 
pational mold,  despite  the  convergence  of 
education  and  labor  force  participation  pat- 
terns of  men  and  women. 

That  the  male-female  earnings  gap  and 
occupational  segregation  have  proven  to  be 
stable  latwr  market  phenomena  In  the  face 
of  dynamic  economic  change  leads  one  to 
question  the  equity  and  efficiency  of  the 
lal)or  market's  allocative  and  remunerative 
forces.  Are  women  underpaid  for  their  work, 
or  do  they  merely  hold  those  Jobs  that  are 
worth  relatively  less?  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
comparable  worth  controversy. 

ARGCMZim  AGAINST  COMPAHABU  WORTH 

Those  who  oppose  the  concept  of  equal 
pay  for  work  of  comparable  value  usually 
base  their  convictions  on  a  model  of  the 
labor  market  that  is  quite  different  from 
those  who  favor  comparable  worth.  The 
former  believe  that  the  labor  market  oper- 
ates in  accordance  with  the  competitive 
forces  of  supply  and  demand:  women's  labor 
is  akin  to  any  commodity  that  is  for  sale  on 
the  market.  If  women's  wages  are  low.  it  is 
because  market  forces  deem  that  they 
should  be  low. 

Holding  fimUy  to  this  scenario.  Gary 
Becker  (1957)  "proved"  to  the  world  that 
discrimination  cannot  persist  in  a  free 
market  economy  modeled  in  accordance 
with  the  neoclassical  tradition.*  Given  all  to 
the  assumptions  Inherent  in  the  neoclassi- 
cal, general  equilibrium  model— profit  maxi- 
mization, perfect  mobility  of  resources,  un- 
bridled competition,  etc.— the  existence  of 
discrimination  is  said  to  be  a  temporary  ab- 
erration of  an  otherwise  smoothly  running 
labor  market.  Given  time,  market  forces  will 


eradicate  this  market  imperfection.  Thus, 
the  argument  is  made  that  without  the 
long-term  threat  of  discrimination,  there  is 
no  need  for  corrective  action  to  be  instigat- 
ed outside  the  market. 

In  theory  this  simplistic  view  of  a  self-ad- 
justing labor  market  may  be  logically  sound, 
but  in  practice  it  leaves  many  questions  un- 
answered. For  example,  if  discrimination  is 
only  temporary,  how  is  one  to  account  for 
the  existence  and  longevity  of  occupational 
segregation  and  the  male-female  earnings 
gap?  If  discrimination  is  not  the  cause,  what 
is?  Can  neoclassical  theory  adequately  ex- 
plain these  labor  market  phenomena?  If  so, 
we  can  then  conclude  that  this  theory  is 
correct  in  its  view  of  discrimination  and  that 
those  who  hold  to  it  are  correct  in  opposing 
comparable  worth.  If  not .... 

Becker's  original  theory  of  discrimination 
has  proven  to  be  incapable  of  explaining  the 
earnings  gap  and  occupational  segregation. 
According  to  one  group  of  theorists,  led  by 
Becker  himself,  this  does  not  make  the 
theory  wrong,  but  merely  incomplete. 
Whereas  Becker's  first  approach  was 
demand  oriented,  the  situation  calls  for  an 
analysis  of  labor  supply,  which  is  provided 
by  the  human  capitai  school. 

Human  capital  theory  has  a  commonsense 
appeal.  Generally  speaking,  one  would  natu- 
rally assume  that  education,  occupational 
status,  and  wages  are  positively  correlated. 
The  same  should  hold  true  for  other  human 
capital  factors,  such  as  the  level  of  experi- 
ence, specialized  training,  and  so  forth.  The 
key  here  is  the  presumed  connection  be- 
tween human  capital  attainment  and  pro- 
ductivity. Both  general  and  specialized 
training  are  said  to  increase  one's  productiv- 
ity. According  to  the  marginal  productivity 
theory  of  wages,  other  things  equal,  the 
higher  a  worker's  productivity,  the  higher 
will  be  his  or  her  wages. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
earnings  gap  and  occupational  segregation? 
According  to  the  human  capital  school  of 
thought,  both  can  be  explained  by  differ- 
ences in  human  capital  accumulation  among 
men  and  women.  As  previously  stated,  the 
level  of  individual  earnings  is  assumed  to 
depend  upon  individual  productivity,  which 
Is  assumed  to  be  a  positive  function  of  the 
amount  of  human  capital  emt>edded  in  an 
Individual.  Thus,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  (1) 
human  capital  investment  determines  earn- 
ings, (2)  human  capital  Investment  is  signifi- 
cantly different  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  (3)  earnings  differentials  can  be  ex- 
plained by  these  differences  in  human  cap- 
ital accumulation,  then  we  can  dismiss  the 
charge  of  wage  discrimination. 

The  first  empirical  tests  of  human  capital 
theory  fell  far  short  in  their  attempt  to  ex- 
plain earnings.  Even  though  it  was  well  doc- 
umented that  men  in  general  had  "more" 
human  capital  than  women,  human  capital 
factors  were  found  to  explain  only  up  to 
one-third  of  the  earnings  differential.  Not 
only  did  their  equations  lack  decent  correla- 
tion coefficients,  but  human  capital  theo- 
rists also  had  to  explain  such  facts  as  why  a 
woman  with  a  college  degree  made  on  aver- 
age only  as  much  as  a  man  with  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  human  capital 
theorists  were  quick  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  measuring  productiv- 
ity. Years  of  schooling  was  an  imfierfect 
measure  of  general  education,  since  it  was 
believed  that  quality  of  schooling  was  also  a 
factor.  There  was  a  similar  problem  with 
age  as  a  proxy  for  experience.  Not  only  was 
measuring  productivity  a  problem,  but  there 
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was  also  the  possibility  that  something  was 
"left  out"  of  the  equation. 

Undaunted,  human  capitalists  held  their 
ground.  The  explanations  turned  from  a 
direct  explanation  of  wage  differentials  to 
an  indirect  one  via  occupational  segregation 
and  the  resulting  excess  supply  of  women 
for  "women's"  occupations.  Those  who  take 
this  approach  argue  that  occupational  seg- 
regation and  wage  disparity  have  their  roots 
in  lifetime  optimizing  behavior.  Women  are 
said  to  freely  segregate  themselves  in  low- 
wage  occupations  because  this  is  optimal  for 
them.  (This  is  known  in  the  field  as  "ration- 
al" behavoir.) 

Solomon  Polachek  has  done  much  work  in 
this  area,  using  choice  as  an  explanation  of 
occupational  segregation.  According  to  Pola- 
chek. all  labor  force  participants  choose 
their  occupations  based  on  some  lifetime  op- 
timizing behavior.  They  choose  that  occupa- 
tion with  the  highest  t)enefit-cost  ratio,  dis- 
counted accordingly.  Occupational  differ- 
ences among  participants  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent costs  and  twneflts  each  expects  to 
confront  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

Of  particular  consequence  for  men  and 
women  is  the  fact  that  women's  occupation- 
al choices  vary  from  men's  because  expected 
lifetime  labor  force  commitment  varies. 
Men  expect  to  remain  in  the  labor  force 
their  entire  working  lives.  Women,  on  the 
other  hand,  expect  that  their  patterns  of 
labor  force  participation  will  be  character- 
ized by  intermittency  due  to  childbearing 
responsibilities  and  other  familial  obliga- 
tions. 

It  also  is  observed  that  the  characteristics 
of  occupations  vary  in  such  matters  as  the 
level  of  responsibility  required,  flexibility  al- 
lowed, overtime  demanded,  and  skills  and 
education  needed.  What  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Polachek  and  others  is  the  way  oc- 
cupations vary  (1)  in  their  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion, the  rate  at  which  the  skills  required 
depreciate  or  atrophy  when  not  in  use.  and 
(2)  in  their  rate  of  appreciation,  the  rate  at 
which  new  skills  are  learned  (assumed  to  t>e 
a  function  of  occupational  longevity).  Those 
occupations  with  low  appreciation  rates 
(Jobs  that  allow  for  very  little  or  no  skill  en- 
hancement) have  relatively  flat  earnings 
curves.  Wages  rise  very  little  as  one's  experi- 
ence in  that  occupation  increases.  Those  oc- 
cupations with  high  appreciation  rates  have 
steep  earnings  curves.  Because  of  the  costs 
associated  with  training,  wages  are  relative- 
ly low  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  experi- 
ence. Skills  are  enhanced  with  experience 
and  wages  respond  accordingly. 

Now,  because  women  exhibit  optimizing 
behavoir  and  because,  on  average,  their 
labor  force  commitment  is  best  described  as 
intermittent,  they  will  choose  to  enter  those 
occupations  that  have  a  minimal  cost  associ- 
ated with  that  intermittent  labor  force  par- 
ticipation. These  occupations  will  be  those 
with  low  depreciation  rates  and  those  with 
the  highest  starting  salaries,  whose  payoff 
come  quickly,  not  at  some  future  date  when 
they  likely  will  be  out  of  the  labor  force. 
These  are  the  jobs  with  the  lowest  apprecia- 
tion rates  such  as  elementary  school  teach- 
ing, operative  and  sales  work,  and  house- 
hold work.'"  Thus,  because  women  have 
little  life-cycle  labor  force  commitment, 
they  choose  to  segregate  themselves  in  a 
select  group  of  occupations  that  are  limited 
in  number. 

Conversely,  men  choose  occupations  with 
high  rates  of  appreciation  and  high  future 
payoffs  because  this  is  optimal  given  their 
strong  lifetime  commitment  to  the  labor 
force.  In  addition,  men  are  not  constrained 


by  depreciation  rates,  a  factor  that  women 
must  consider  because  of  their  intermittent 
behavior.  Therefore,  since  labor  force  com- 
mitment is  different  for  each  sex  and  the 
costs  of  labor  force  Intermittency  vary 
among  occupations,  the  natural  and  optimal 
outcome  is  occupational  segregation. 

Human  capital  theorists  link  this  analysis 
to  earnings  in  two  ways.  One  is  through  the 
previously  mentioned  relationship  between 
human  capital  accumulation  and  earnings: 
because  of  their  expected  intermittent  be- 
havoir in  the  labor  market,  women  do  not 
find  it  optimal  to  invest  in  as  much  on-the- 
job  training  as  men  or  In  as  much  education 
(not  only  in  terms  of  years  of  schooling,  but 
In  quality  of  schooling,  the  latter  being  re- 
flected in  the  different  college  majors 
chosen  by  women)."  Their  payoff  period  Is 
shorter.  Increasing  the  probability  that 
costs  incurred  will  be  greater  than  the  ex- 
pected future  benefits.  If  women  do  not 
invest  in  as  much  human  capital,  they 
should  not  expect  to  earn  as  much  as  men. 

The  second  link  between  occupational  seg- 
regation and  the  earnings  differentials  is 
through  the  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand:  because  women  choose  to  enter  a 
limited  number  of  occupations,  supply  ex- 
ceeds demand,  resulting  in  downward  pres- 
sure on  wages.  Thus,  claim  the  human  cap- 
ital theorists,  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  low 
wages  in  women's  occupations  to  discrimina- 
tion when  it  is  really  women  themselves 
who,  by  their  rational  behavior,  are  bloating 
supply  and  keeping  their  own  wages  low. 

If  Polachek's  twist  to  human  capital 
theory  were  correct,  the  labor  market  would 
reveal  several  facts: 

(1)  If  women  with  little  labor  force  com- 
mitment choose  to  enter  those  occupations 
that  have  a  minimal  cost  associated  with  in- 
termittency, we  should  find  that  women 
who  ch(x>se  predominantly  female  jobs  will 
be  penalized  less  for  the  time  they  spend 
out  of  the  labor  market  than  those  women 
who  choose  "men's  jotx." 

(2)  Women  who  have  more  continuous  em- 
ployment patterns  should  be  more  apt  to  be 
in  men's  jobs  than  women  with  less  commit- 
ment to  the  labor  force. 

(3)  As  women's  labor  force  participation 
patterns  and  educational  characteristics 
become  more  like  men's  (as  they  have  over 
time),  we  should  expect  to  see  the  sexual  oc- 
cupational distributions  converge. 

Paula  England  (1982)  Investigated  the  va- 
lidity of  these  logical  outgrowths  of  Pola- 
chek's theory.  Curiously,  she  found  that  the 
NLS  (National  Longitudinal  Survey)  data 
used  by  Polachek  do  not  show  that  women 
In  women's  jobs  are  penalized  less  for  their 
Intermittent  labor  force  participation  than 
are  women  In  men's  Jobs.  Women  lose  rela- 
tively little  from  labor  market  withdrawal 
and  recoup  their  earnings  relatively  fast 
when  they  reenter  the  work  force.  Similar- 
ly, she  found  no  significant  correlation  be- 
tween Increased  continuity  In  the  labor 
market  and  the  probability  of  a  woman 
choosing  a  man's  Job. 

These  findings  cast  serious  doubts  on  the 
validity  of  human  capital  theory's  explana- 
tion of  occupational  segregation  and  the 
earnings  differential.  This  should  not  be  so 
surprising  given  the  theoretical  and  logical 
defects  of  human  capital  theory:  women  do 
not  Invest  In  human  capital  because  they  do 
not  expect  to  earn  high  wages  given  their 
Intermittent  labor  force  participation  and 
because  they  do  not  Invest  In  human  capital 
they  do  not  earn  high  wages.  Tautology  has 
never  proved  Itself  to  be  solid  reasoning." 

Similarly,  Corcoran  and  Duncan  (1978)  In- 
vestigated  the   underlying   causes  of  wage 


differentials  betweeen  the  sexes,  differenti- 
ating by  race.  They  Included  variables  In 
their  equations  that  quantified  absenteeism 
and  self-imposed  restrictions  on  work  hours 
and  locations,  along  with  the  traditional 
human  capital  factors  relating  to  work  his- 
tory and  on-the  Job  training." 

As  expected,  the  data  revealed  a  number 
of  differences  between  women  and  men  and 
blacks  and  whites  that  are  said  to  affect 
productivity.  Women  worked  less  and  had 
shorter  continuity  In  work  experience. 
Women's  absenteeism  was  slightly  higher 
than  that  for  men.  and  more  women  had 
self-imposed  employment  limits  than  men." 

EX'en  though  differences  exist  between 
n:en  and  women,  and  blacks  and  whites,  no 
conclusion  can  be  reached  concerning  the 
reasons  for  these  wage  differentials  until  it 
Is  determined  that  the  measured  factors  do, 
In  fact,  determine  earnings  and  it  is  shown 
that  these  factors  account  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  wage  gap.  Corcoran  and 
Duncan  found  that  the  productivity-related 
factors  affect  the  earning  of  all  four  sub- 
groups In  a  similar  way.  This  implies  that 
all  receive  almost  Identical  marginal  payoffs 
for  identical  skills.  But  they  also  found  that 
the  constant  terms  differed  substanltally 
among  the  four  subgroups,  suggesting  that 
white  men  earn  more  than  women  or  blacks 
at  any  given  skill  level.  There  Is  a  premium 
paid  for  being  both  white  and  male. ' ' 

Finally,  Corcoran  and  Duncan  combined 
the  Information  on  differences  In  the 
amounts  of  education,  work  experience,  and 
work  commitment  with  the  estimated  ef- 
fects of  these  factors  on  earnings  to  see  how 
well  they  would  account  for  earnings  differ- 
ences between  white  men  and  the  other 
three  groups  of  workers.  Differences  In 
work  history  are  most  important  for  white 
women,  while  educational  differences  also 
play  a  large  role  for  black  women."  Signifi- 
cantly, however,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
wage  differentials  cannot  be  explained,  sug- 
gesting that  sex  earnings  differentials  are 
attributable  more  to  labor  market  discrimi- 
nation and  employment  policies  and  less  to 
choice  by  women  than  Implied  by  the 
human  capital  studies. 

ARouitzirrs  ro*  comparable  worth 

Advocates  of  comparable  worth  can  point 
to  numerous  studies  to  discredit  those  who 
refuse  to  admit  that  discrimination— both 
racial  and  sexual— plays  an  active  role  In 
wage  and  occupational  determination. 
When  examined  more  closely,  theories  that 
may  "look  good"  on  paper  turn  out  to  be  In- 
consistent with  both  the  data  and  common 
sense.  The  problem  is  that  opponents  of 
comparable  worth  base  their  arguments  on 
a  theory  of  the  labor  market  that  might  fit 
neoclassical,  general  equilibrium  models, 
but  that  does  not  fit  well  with  reality  and, 
therefore.  Is  an  Inadequate  guide  to  policy. 

As  noted  In  the  previous  section,  the  com- 
parable worth  controversy  Is  based  on  two 
different  perceptions  of  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  labor  market.  On  one 
side  Is  the  emphasis  on  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  other  side  gives  greater 
weight  to  Internal  labor  markets,  a  subject 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

One  way  to  describe  an  Internal  labor 
market  Is  to  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
place  where  workers  are  continually  search- 
ing for  better  jobs  at  higher  wages  and  em- 
ployers are  continually  searching  for  work- 
ers who  will  take  a  lower  wage.  It  h  not  a 
place  where  workers  compete  amongst 
themselves  for  Job  openings  by  offering  to 
accept  a  lower  wage.  It  is  not  a  place  where 


Job  vacancies  are  known  about  or  open  to  all 
workers.  It  Is  not.  In  short,  a  place  where  ex- 
ternal labor  market  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  have  much  direct  effect  on  the 
rules  governing  compensation  and  the  as- 
signment of  people  to  Jobs.  This  is  not  to 
argue,  of  course,  that  what  happens  outside 
the  enterprise  has  no  effect  on  internal 
wages  and  occupational  structures:  rather, 
the  argument  is  that  the  effects  of  external 
demand  and  supply  are  sufficiently  imper- 
fect to  leave  room  for  discretion,  i.e.,  dis- 
crimination. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  perception 
of  the  labor  market,  the  Internal  labor 
market  is  a  place  where  most  Jobs  have  ele- 
ments that  are  unique  to  a  particular  enter- 
prise and,  thus,  are  not  subject  to  competi- 
tion from  "outside"  supply  and  demand 
pressures.  Job  allocation  Is  a  routinlzed 
process  whereby  Job  vacancies  are  filled  by 
moving  up  the  Job  ladder  one  step  at  a  time. 
Relative  wages  are  set  by  custom  and  are 
rarely  changed  for  fear  of  internal  disrup- 
tion in  the  work  lives  of  employees. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  labor  market  con- 
sists. In  part,  of  many  Internal  labor  mar- 
kets. These  'markets"  are  found  within  siza- 
ble firms  and  workplaces.  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  labor 
force  works  in  these  internal  labor  mar- 
kets." 

Internal  labor  markets  developed  within 
firms,  corporations,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  because  of  Job  unique- 
ness. Job  uniqueness  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  firm-specific  skills  Introduced 
on-the-job  training  as  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  a  smoothly  operating  establishment. 
For  on-the-job  training  to  be  carried  out 
properly,  those  who  train  their  replace- 
ments must  have  the  security  of  knowing 
that  they  will  be  adequately  compensated. 
Giving  up  knowledge  is  akin  to  giving  up 
one's  power.  Job  security  becomes  an  Impor- 
tant issue,  as  does  relative  remuneration. 
Thus  evolved  the  customary  laws  of  the  in- 
ternal labor  market.  These  laws  solidify  the 
relationships  between  the  workers  them- 
selves and  between  workers  and  the  employ- 
ers in  regard  to  job  allocation  and  relative 
wages,  providing  security  for  all  Involved. 

In  order  for  an  Individual  to  enter  the  In- 
ternal labor  market,  one  must  typically  be 
hired  into  a  Job  that  is  properly  termed  a 
•port  of  entry."  These  entry  Jobs  require 
little  or  no  firm-specific  skills  and  often  are 
at  the  bottom  of  promotional  ladders  or  are 
professional  and  managerial  jobs  that  tend 
to  be  standardized  across  Industries.  Market 
forces  act  more  strongly  on  these  jobs  as 
their  characteristics  are  representative  of 
many  of  the  traditional  assumptions  made 
by  neoclassical  wage  theory.  (For  instance, 
the  jobs  are  often  well  advertised,  especially 
since  the  advent  of  antidiscrimination  laws 
and  Executive  orders,  and  wages  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  market  than  other  jobs  in 
the  internal  lal>or  markets.) 

Once  In  the  internal  labor  market,  promo- 
tions and  earnings  are  tied  to  seniority, 
custom,  and  tradition  brought  Into  the 
market  from  the  community.  Since  Internal 
labor  markets  reflect  societal  custonjs  and 
social  order,  so  too  will  the  allocation  of 
women's  labor  within  those  markets  and  the 
relative  payments  made  for  that  labor. 
Thus,  the  knowledge  that  communities  have 
historically  ranked  women  inferior  to  men 
(at  least  in  the  labor  market)  goes  a  long 
way  towards  explaining  women's  present  po- 
sition. Women  have  been  denied  certain  jobs 
because  of  their    inferior  status."  Women 


have  been  denied  promotions  and  have  been 
paid  less  than  men  for  doing  exactly  the 
same  work.  Women  have  also  been  paid  less 
than  men  for  doing  work  of  equal  value  but 
different  In  nature,  again  be<^use  of  their 
Inferior  status.  1S 

The  practice  of  paying  women's  Jobs  less 
than  men's  Jobs,  even  though  both  are  of 
equal  value  to  the  organization,  is  embedded 
in  Internal  labor  markets  and  Integral  to 
"maintaining  order."  To  suggest  that  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  internal 
labor  markets  is  optimal  for  the  profit-maxi- 
mizing firm  is  to  misunderstand  the  impor- 
tance of  order  (and  security)  is  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  production  process  In  these 
markets.  As  Doeringer  and  Piore  tell  us: 

"In  almost  all  cases  the  full  effects  of  .  .  . 
discrimination  cannot  be  remedied  without 
costs  being  imposed  on  the  incumbent  work 
force  in  terms  of  job  security  and  promotion 
opportunities.  This  In  turn  Is  often  per- 
ceived as  a  threat  to  the  entire  rule  and 
equity  structure  of  the  Internal  labor 
market." 

Anything  that  upsets  the  balance  of  job 
allocation  and  payment  mechanisms  hinders 
the  productive  potential  of  the  internal 
labor  market  participants.  The  reliance  on 
on-the-job  training  underscores  the  impor- 
tance and  power  of  Information.  When 
workers  feel  their  security  is  threatened  by 
a  change  in  the  status  quo.  they  will  exist 
what  power  they  have  to  show  their  dis- 
pleasure. They  will  withhold  information; 
not  the  type  of  information  found  in  Job 
manuals,  but  the  kinds  of  information  gath- 
ered by  working  with  particular  machines 
and  particular  people— knowledge  of  what 
makes  them  work  better  and  harder,  of 
what  makes  them  run  most  efficiently. 
Without  this  type  of  information,  the 
smoothly  running  firm  can  become  an  un- 
productive quagmire. 

Employers  who  operate  in  internal  labor 
markets,  thus,  have  little  or  no  reason  to 
eliminate  discrimination  once  it  is  embedded 
in  the  operational  scheme.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  eliminating  discriminsaion  will 
not  necessarily  Increase  profits. 

It  is  often  asked  why  women  employees  do 
not  go  elsewhere  If  they  feel  they  are  being 
treated  unjustly.  Why  do  they  not  get  Jobs 
at  a  port  of  entry  where  there  is  a  probabili- 
ty of  moving  up  the  ladder?  Since  many  do 
not.  can  it  not  be  concluded  that  women  are 
fairly  compensated  for  their  work? 

Questions  such  as  these  elicit  two  re- 
sponses. First  of  all.  alternative  employment 
Is  Just  not  that  easy  to  find.  Quitting  a 
secure,  but  underpaid  Job  for  one  at  an 
entry-level  position  where  promotion  Is  un- 
certain is  quite  a  risk  to  take.  And  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  women  who 
work  do  so  because  of  economic  necessity, 
taking  such  a  risk  may  be  too  much  to  ask. 
E>en  If  one  does  take  the  risk,  as  long  as  so- 
ciety considers  women's  place  as  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  men.  the  internal  labor 
market  will  reflect  this.  Many  men  will 
resent  women  bosses.  Women  will  not  be 
given  that  information  "missing"  from  the 
company  manual.  This  will  hinder  their  pro- 
ductivity, and  they  will  likely  be  passed  over 
for  promotions.  Order  and  security  are  too 
Important  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Secondly,  those  who  argue  that  women 
choose  the  jobs  they  can  get  Into  not  only 
are  Involved  In  circularity,  but  also  Ignore 
the  reality  of  "Institutional"  discrimination. 
Institutional  discrimination  originates  in 
specific  overt  acts  of  discrimination  rooted 
in  community  beliefs  and  customs  and  per- 
sonal prejudices  of  decisionmakers.  Women 


adjust  to  these  patterns  (Just  as  blacks  did) 
because  it  takes  more  power  than  most  indi- 
viduals have  to  change  the  system.  This 
does  not.  however,  mean  that  society  Is  not 
damaged  by  discrimination  against  them 
(most  do  perceive  discrimination):  it  merely 
means  that  as  indixyiduals  they  have  limited 
power  to  change  the  system.  Moreover, 
since  institutional  discrimination  is  deeply 
embedded  in  community  customs,  women 
rarely  have  role  models  for  nontradltional 
Jobs  and  are  rarely  counseled  to  aspire  to 
those  Jobs. 

Occupational  discrimination  benefits  em- 
ployers If  there  are  many  women  with  posi- 
tive attributes  with  limited  options.  Employ- 
ers can  get  more  productive  labor  by  paying 
a  wage  that  is  lower  than  the  contribution 
those  who  are  not  discriminated  against 
could  make  In  those  occupations.  There  is 
evidence,  for  example,  that  employers  can 
get  better  qualified  women  at  lower  wages 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  men— which 
probably  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Greene's 
study  cited  earlier  found  a  widening  real 
wage  gap  (between  1970  and  1980)  between 
white  men  and  women  with  similar  labor 
market  attributes. 

Similarly,  although  women  might  have 
"chosen"  traditional  occupations,  they  do 
not  choose  to  be  paid  lower  wages  than  men 
for  work  of  equal  value  to  the  employer  or 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  periodic  wage 
adjustments.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
those  women  who  already  are  in  predomi- 
nantly female  jobs  could  solve  their  prob- 
lem by  applying  for  men's  jobs— it  is  not 
very  practical  for  women  who  already  are 
established  in  their  careers  to  be  told  they 
should  train  for  and  seek  to  enter  predomi- 
nantly men"s  jobs.  More  women  will  enter 
nontradltional  jobs  as  we  break  down  overt 
and  institutional  discrimination,  but  that  is 
no  argioment  against  ending  pay  discrimina- 
tion against  women  who  (1)  already  have 
made  their  career  choices  or  (2)  really  want 
to  be  in  "traditional "  women's  Jobs.  Not 
many  women  or  men  want  to  have  their 
choices  restricted:  occupational  discrimina- 
tion restricts  choices  for  men  and  women." 

SOME  MISPERCEPTIOHS  ABOtTT  COMPAKABU 
WORTH 

Many  of  the  arguments  against  compara- 
ble worth  are  based  on  misinformation 
about  what  the  comparable  worth  conc«pt 
is  all  about.  Oermanis,'"  for  example,  de- 
fines comparable  worth  as  ""equal  pay  for 
jobs  requiring  similar  levels  of  training,  re- 
sponsibility, and  other  employee  character- 
iitics. "  Comparable  worth  does  not  intend 
to  compare  employee  characteristics.  The 
concept  is  equal  pay  for  jobs  of  comparable 
worth.  If  an  organization,  through  Job  eval- 
uation or  whatever  system  is  used,  deter- 
mines that  a  man's  Job  is  as  valuable  to  the 
firm  as  a  woman's  job,  then  the  employees 
in  both  these  Jobs  should  be  paid  equally 
even  though  the  Jobs  themselves  are  differ- 
ent. 

Germanls''  also  states  that  "under  this 
dcKtrine,  pay  would  be  based  on  the  opinion 
of  an  'objective'  government  board  or  simi- 
lar body,  whose  decisions  would  derive  from 
an  estimate  of  the  skill,  effort,  and  responsi- 
bility involved  in  one  Job  relative  to  an- 
other." George  Hildebrand  makes  a  similar 
point.'*  "The  proposal  leads  directly  to  ad- 
ministrative wage  control  for  the  entire 
American  economy." 

Again,  these  statements  reveal  a  misinter- 
pretation. Comijarable  worth  is  a  concept 
that  is  to  be  instituted  at  the  level  of  the 
firm."  Advocates  of  comparable  worth  do 
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not  ask  that  the  government  establish  wage 
rates  for  the  entire  labor  market  or  for  any 
geographical  region  of  that  market.  Compa- 
rable worth  requires  only  that  the  firms 
evaluation  of  jobs  be  unbiased  and  that  pay 
scales  be  set  up  accordingly.  The  govern- 
ment would  not  tell  enterprises  what  to  pay. 
any  more  than  they  do  under  other  nondis- 
criminatory measures:  the  goverrunent's  re- 
quirement is  and  should  t>e  only  to  see  to  it 
that  whatever  system  the  company  uses  not 
be  discriminatory.  Of  course,  if  courts  find 
after  trial  that  employers  have  discriminat- 
ed, then  they  appropriately  require  certain 
wages  to  be  paid  as  a  remedy— just  as  is  cur- 
rently done  in  discrimination  cases. 

Germanis"  also  argues  that  •  [ujnder 
comparable  worth  wages  would  no  longer  t>e 
based  on  productivity  and  initiative."  Quite 
the  contrary!  Comparable  worth  rtquirea 
that  wages  be  tnsed  on  "productivity"  as 
measured  by  whatever  techniques  employ- 
ers use  to  measure  the  value  of  a  Job  to 
them— not  as  measured  by  the  sexual 
makeup  of  an  occupation.  If  women's  and 
men's  jobs  are  determined  to  t)e  equal  value, 
i.e..  equally  "productive."  they  should  be 
paid  accordingly. 

Daniel  Seligman'>  makes  the  claim  that 
"comparable  worth  is  just  the  latest  dodge 
in  the  neverending  effort  of  interest  groups 
to  get  a  better  deal  than  the  market  is 
giving  them."  The  problem  is  that  the 
market  is  giving  women  a  raw  deal. 
Women's  work  is  undervalued  in  the 
market— historically  because  of  overt  dis- 
crimination and  now  because  of  institution- 
alized discrimination.  Women  have  been 
channeled  into  jobs  that  were  considered  to 
l>e  "appropriate"  for  them,  which  ordinarily 
meant  an  extension  of  their  nuturing  home 
duties,  such  as  teaching,  social  work,  and 
nursing.  Because  home  work  was  (and  is) 
considered  less  valuable  than  men's  market 
work,  jobs  that  are  seen  as  an  extension  of 
home  work,  women's  jobs,  are  undervalued 
also. 

Many  researchers  challenge  comparable 
worth  on  the  grounds  that  it  cannot  l>e 
proven  that  women's  jobs  are  undervalued. 
These  arguments  assert  that  an  earnings 
gap  between  men  and  women  does  not 
"prove"  sex  discrimination. 

June  O'Neill:'*  "The  existence  of  a  wage 
differential  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
discrimination  any  more  than  the  at>sence 
of  a  wage  differential  proves  the  absence  of 
discrimination." 

O'Neill:"  "There  is  no  firm  evidence  that 
pay  is  lower  in  women's  occupations  because 
of  undervaluing  these  occupations. "  Refer- 
ring to  a  previous  study."  O'Neill  argues 
that  "being  in  a  more  female  dominated  oc- 
cupation was  associated  with  somewhat 
lower  pay.  But  it  could  not  l)e  ascertained 
whether  this  effect  was  capturing  an  un- 
specified characteristic  of  the  job  or  wheth- 
er it  simply  reflected  transitory  market  phe- 
nomena." 

Then  there  are  the  other  explanations  of 
the  earnings  differential: 

Germanis:"  "Closer  examination  of  these 
factors  ■'°  reveals  that  the  relatively  lower 
earnings  obtained  by  women  actually  reflect 
their  own  preferences  and  productivity— not 
systematic  sex  discrimination  by  society." 
Elaborating  on  this.  Germanis  lists  several 
reasons  for  the  differential: 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  women  are  In 
entry-level  positions  due  to  the  large  influx 
of  women  into  the  labor  market. 

2.  Men  work  more  hours  than  woman 
during  the  week  and  also  work  more  weeks 
during  the  year. 


3.  Women  are  tied  to  their  husbands  and 
thus  are  restricted  to  a  limited  geographical 
region  in  their  search  for  a  ""high-wage"'  Job. 

4.  Women  have  higher  turnover  rates 
than  men.  "If  an  employer  believes  a 
woman  is  more  likely  than  a  man  to  leave 
the  firm— the  woman  is  likely  to  be  hired 
only  if  she  accepts  a  lower  wage  than  a  man 
with  identical  credentials  to  compensate  the 
firm  for  the  additional  risk."''  (Again,  this 
shows  his  confusion  with  employee  charac- 
teristics and  job  characteristics.) 

5.  Women  are  lacking  in  "human  capital" 
relative  to  men. 

6.  The  characteristics  of  men's  Jobs  re- 
quire that  they  be  paid  a  premium.  ""Since 
male-dominated  Jobs  are  more  closely  linked 
to  fluctuations  in  the  economy,  part  of  the 
wage  gap  between  the  sexes  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  wage  premium  paid  men  to 
compensate  them  for  the  greater  risk  of  Job 
loss."""  Along  the  same  lines,  he  argues  that 
""women  trade  off  wages  for  letter  working 
conditions,  such  as  good  hours  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  .  .  .  Many  male-dominated 
professions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  charac- 
terized by  less  agreeable  and  more  danger- 
ous surroundings."" 

7.  Our  tax  system  with  its  high  marginal 
tax  rates  '"creates  an  economic  disincentive 
for  women  to  pursue  a  demanding  career.""" 

June  O'Neill  also  argues  that  human  cap- 
ital factors  and  women's  preferences,  high 
turnover,  and  other  "female"  characteristics 
are  the  major  reasons  for  occupational  dif- 
ferences and  hence  earnings  differences. 

Again,  these  arguments  reveal  some  mis- 
conceptions. Advocates  of  comparable  worth 
do  not  base  their  claims  simply  on  the  fact 
that  an  earnings  gap  exists  between  the 
sexes.  It  is  that  when  analyzing  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  this  phenomenon,  they  are 
able  to  make  the  charge  that  women's  work 
is  undervalued.  Sure,  there  are  differences 
in  the  amount  of  "human  capital"  men  and 
women  have.  There  are  also  well-document- 
ed differences  in  other  general  characteris- 
tics between  men  and  women  that  are  ex- 
pected to  affect  productivity  and  In  turn 
affect  earnings.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  these 
factors  cannot  explain  why  the  gap  is  what 
it  is.  Besides,  when  we  are  comparing  Jobs, 
we  must  assume  that  the  human  capital  re- 
quirements for  those  Jobs  would  be  equal  re- 
gardless of  sex.  Human  capital  differences 
might  explain  the  differences  between  com- 
pensation of  workers,  but  not  the  Jobs  they 
accept. 

Opponents  of  comparable  worth  will  re- 
spond with  statements  like  the  following: 
"Studies  that  do  not  attribute  the  whole 
wage  differential  to  economic  factors  cannot 
assert  that  the  differential  is  due  to  sex  dis- 
crimination—only that  reliable  statistics  on 
certain  factors  are  difficult  to  assemble. "  '♦ 
"The  residual  is  a  measure  of  our  ignorance, 
not  of  discrimination."  " 

But  the  residual  is  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  not  perfect,  but  It  provides  some 
evidence,  which  must  be  supplemented  with 
additional  supporting  logic  and  data.  The 
residual  is  not  a  perfect  measure  in  part  be- 
cause the  labor  market  does  not  operate  ac- 
cording to  the  assumptions  implicit  in  those 
kinds  of  tests  and  in  pari  t>ecause  of  meas- 
urement and  data  problems.  Regressions 
assume  workers  are  paid  the  value  of  their 
marginal  product:  i.e..  Job  allocation  and 
wage  remuneration  result  from  perfectly 
competitive  forces  of  supply  and  demand. 
Wage  payments  and  Job  allocations  are  not 
carried  out  in  this  way.  They  are  carried  out 
in  imperfect  external  and  more  Imperfect 
internal  labor  markets.  In  internal  markets. 


wages  are  insulated  from  the  external  forcet 
of  supply  and  demand,  except  for  the  "ports 
of  entry."  where  workers  are  hired  from  the 
external  labor  market.  Job  evaluations  are 
used  extensively— often  to  justify  the  exist- 
ing wage  relationship:  I.e..  discriminatory 
wage  practices. 

This  view  of  the  labor  market  is  in  strik 
ing  contrast  to  the  one  presented  by  oppo- 
nents of  comparable  worth.  In  their  world, 
the  whole  system  runs  on  the  profit  motive 
with  firms  continually  competing  with  each 
other  for  a  bigger  share  of  the  market  by 
striving  to  reduce  costs  so  that  they  can 
lower  product  prices.  This  neoclassical 
model  of  the  labor  market  precludes  the  ex- 
istence of  wage  discrimination.  "The  wage 
setting  process  is  the  result  of  two  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  the  employer  con- 
trols: (1)  Wages  are  limited  from  above  by 
the  worker's  productivity  in  the  Job  and  (2) 
supply  considerations  prevent  an  employer 
from  paying  to  workers  of  a  given  productiv- 
ity a  wage  that  makes  working  for  that  em- 
ployer less  attractive  than  working  for 
other  employers.  To  do  so  invites  these 
workers  to  seek  employment  elsewhere."  " 
"What  is  true  of  the  product  market  is 
equally  true  of  the  labor  market.  Prices  are 
determined  by  demand  and  the  marginal 
cost  of  production."  " 

"If  discrimination  did  exist,  non-discrimi- 
nating and  profit  seeking  firms  would 
simply  hire  females  for  lower  wages,  there- 
by lowering  production  costs  and  enabling 
them  to  bid  business  away  from  discriminat- 
ing firms  by  charging  lower  prices."  "  Thus, 
"(tlhe  market  has  a  built-in  mechanism  to 
eliminate  discrimination:  the  profit 
motive.  "  »•  O'Neill "  agrees:  "The  firm 
would  of  course  like  to  pay  less  than  the 
value  of  productivity.  It  is  the  existence  of 
alternatives  and  the  workers'  power  to  quit 
that  keep  the  wage  from  falling  below  pro- 
ductivity. Discrimination  is  one  factor  that 
can  lead  to  an  employer  paying  more  for 
some  workers  than  they  are  worth  while 
others  are  paid  less  or  not  hired  at  all.  In 
the  case  of  discrimination,  an  employer's 
prejudices  against  a  worker  (or  group  of 
workers)  is  sufficiently  great  that  the  em- 
ployer is  willing  to  forgo  profits  (by  over- 
paying the  favored  workers)  rather  than 
employing  the  disliked  group.  Because  such 
inefficient  behavior  is  penalized  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  there  are  powerful  forces 
working  against  discrimination." 

This  "Inefficient  l)ehavlor"  may  be  penal- 
ized in  a  competitive  labor  market,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  labor  market  is  not 
perfectly  competitive  In  the  neoclassical 
sense.  Workers  do  not  continually  search 
for  Jobs  with  higher  pay.  They  make  invest- 
ments in  the  jol)s  they  currently  hold;  they 
establish  relationships.  Nor  do  workers  com- 
pete amongst  themselves  for  Jobs  by  lower- 
ing their  asking  pay.  And  employers  do  not 
fire  someone  just  because  they  found  some- 
one who  will  work  for  less.  Again,  invest- 
ments are  made  and  relationships  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  it  is  more  likely  that  em- 
ployers will  underpay  those  discriminated 
against  or  segregate  them  into  certain  occu- 
pations than  that  they  will  "overpay"  pre- 
ferred workers.  In  a  competitive  market.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  employers  would  pay 
white  males  more,  especially  in  a  world 
characterized  by  unemployment  where 
white  males  could  be  hired  at  the  going 
wage.  Finally,  most  of  the  comparable 
worth  cases  have  arisen  among  public  em- 
ployees, where  the  critical  assumption  of 
profit  maximization  is  not  appropriate. 


Because  on  the  way  in  which  internal 
lal)or  markets  work  (and  these  are  the  mar- 
kets at  which  comparable  worth  is  aimed), 
discrimination,  i.e.,  "inefficient  behavior."  is 
not  so  unprofitable.  Actually,  as  noted  earli- 
er, from  the  employers"  perspective  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  is  likely  to  be 
""inefficient  l)ehavior""  in  these  markets. 

Although  the  competitive  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  do  not  operate  with  much  pre- 
cision in  the  internal  labor  market,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  some  Jot>s  are  impacted  by 
their  influence.  A  problem  that  has  been 
uncovered,  however,  it  that  this  does  not 
always  apply  in  women"s  occupations.  Take 
nursing,  for  example.  The  nursing  profes- 
sion is  made  up  predominantly  of  women. 
The  nursing  profession  has  for  years  and 
years  been  suffering  from  a  perceived  labor 
shortage.  And  yet,  wages  have  not  risen 
enough  to  correct  the  situation. 

Moreover,  the  neoclassical  model  assumes 
away  the  importance  of  group  decisions  by 
assuming  that  conduct  is  based  on  individ- 
ual maximizing  decisions.  It  cannot  handle 
decisions  made  by  groups  and  classes  of 
workers— white  workers,  black  workers, 
unions,  etc.— that  have  very  important  in- 
fluences on  wage  and  employment  decisions. 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  the  arguments 
against  comparable  worth  that  are  based  on 
economic  consequences.  These  arguments 
are  similar  to  those  historically  raised 
against  regulation  of  lal>or  market  activities 
and  range  from  assertions  that  comparable 
worth  will  lead  to  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion to  total  economic  chaos. 

""There  are  three  ways  comparable  worth 
will  increase  unemployment  and  along  with 
it  poverty  and  welfare  dependency.  ...  It 
will  raise  the  price  of  low-productivity  work- 
ers without  improving  their 
productivity.  ...  In  consequence,  employ- 
ers will  be  induced  to  lay  part  of  the  group 
off  to  hold  down  the  enforced  rise  in  their 
costs.  .  .  .  For  the  low-paid  women  working 
in  the  numerous  small  or  even  tiny  firms, 
the  imposed  rise  in  lal>or  costs  will  bring 
about  either  much  bankruptcy  or  voluntary 
closure.  Disemployment  of  these  workers 
will  follow.  ...  In  larger  firms  the  imposed 
increase  in  labor  costs  will  create  an  incen- 
tive to  substitute  capital  and  to  revise  plant 
or  shop  organization  to  replace  low-paid 
women  or  alternatively,  to  raise  hiring 
standards  so  that  fewer  workers  of  either 
sex  who  are  more  productive  can  replace 
them."*'  In  addition.  Hlldebrand  asserts 
that  "[tlhere  will  be  some  withdrawal  of 
discouraged  women  workers  from  the  labor 
force,  precisely  t>ecause  official  policy  will 
have  destroyed  their  Jobs  for  them,  despite 
their  own  efforts  to  t>e  productive  and  self- 
supporting  citizens."  " 

O'Neill  *'  objects  to  comparable  worth  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  subvert  the  role  of 
affirmative  action.  ""Comparable  worth 
could  distort  the  price  signals  that  have 
been  the  impetus  for  men  and  women  to 
enter  particular  occupations.  It  would  lock 
women  into  the  traditional  women's  occupa- 
tions and  in  the  long  run  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  women."  Germanis  agrees 
with  this  asssessment.  arguing  that  compa- 
rable worth  will  distort  wages  and  make 
male  jot>s  less  attractive.  Curiously,  he  sees 
another  problem:  "It  could  also  encourge 
some  men  to  enter  the  traditionally  female 
occupations,  generating  greater  competition 
for  the  Jobs  in  these  sectors."  *♦ 

Opponents  of  comparable  worth  warn 
that  governments,  too.  will  have  additional 
problems:  Higher  wages  for  women  will 
force    public    officials    either    to    increase 


spending  or  cut  services  in  order  to  be  able 
to  pay.  Taxes  will  then  have  to  be  raised  if 
the  first  option  is  chosen  while  public  sector 
workers  will  l)e  laid  off  if  government  opts 
for  the  latter.  Either  way.  the  public  loses. 

Germanis  argues  that  comparable  worth 
will  also  have  adverse  effects  on  unions  by 
preventing  them  from  winning  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  for  their  members— the  reason 
t>eing  that  wages  would  no  longer  be  a  prod- 
uct of  collective  bargaining.  "Unions  [will] 
be  reduced  to  toothless  watchdogs,  ensuring 
that  management  paid  the  wage  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  l>oard  of  evaluation."  *» 

He  also  argues  that  economic  growth  will 
slow  down  as  a  result  of  worker  apathy. 
"Wages  determined  by  wage  boards  [will] 
mean  an  end  to  pay  Increases  reflecting  pro- 
ductivity increases.  As  such,  workers  [will] 
have  less  incentive  to  develop  their  skills  if 
they  [feel]  that  a  point  system  [will]  not 
reward  them  sufficiently."  *• 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  comparable 
worth  will  accelerate  Inflation,  hurting  the 
economy  through  both  its  domestic  and 
international  effects.  One  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  is  $320  billion.*' 

There  is  as  much  disagreement  over  the 
economic  consequences  of  comparable 
worth  measures  as  there  is  over  their  need. 
Listening  to  the  opponents  of  comparable 
worth,  one  would  get  the  Impression  that  If 
comparable  worth  were  to  be  instituted,  the 
U.S.  economy  would  be  thrown  mercilessly 
out  of  "equilibrium,"  resulting  in  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  numerous  bottlenecks 
in  production.  Does  the  American  public 
need  to  fear  comparable  worth  as  these  ar- 
guments suggest? 

Doubtless,  there  will  be  some  "losers"  if 
comparable  worth  takes  its  rightful  place  in 
the  U.S.  economic  system.**  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  economy  will  lose  more  than  it  will 
gain  by  paying  women  what  they  are  worth. 
However,  since  women  are  not  paid  the 
value  of  their  marginal  product,  as  oppo- 
nents of  comparable  worth  erroneously 
assume,  argimients  like  those  above  should 
not  receive  much  weight. 

First  of  all.  it  will  be  admitted  that  raising 
women's  wages  will  have  some  sul>stitution 
effects.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
question  is.  however.  Is  this  so  bad?  Even 
granting  the  validity  of  neoclassical  analy- 
sis, paying  a  factor  of  production  less  than 
the  value  of  its  marginal  product  implies 
that  resources  are  l>eing  used  inefficiently. 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  comparable  worth 
will  correct  the  misallocation  of  resources, 
we  must  conclude  that  this  is  a  gain  for  the 
economy. 

Secondly,  eliminating  discrimination  also 
would  increase  the  firm's  costs.  Profits 
might  fall,  some  firms  might  struggle,  and 
consumers  might  pay  higher  prices.  Howev- 
er. If  the  firm  extracted  monopsony  profits 
because  of  its  ability  to  discriminate  against 
women,  or  operated  under  Imperfectly  com- 
petitive conditions,  it  could  Increase  wages 
without  raising  prices.  Even  If  there  were 
"losers,"  is  it  fair  to  make  women  subsidize 
firms  so  that  profits  can  remain  high,  mar- 
ginal firms  can  survive,  and  consumers  can 
benefit  from  lower  prices? 

Third,  unemployment  among  women 
might  rise,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  where 
discrimination  exists  (because  the  wages  of 
women  were  less  than  comparable  pay  for 
men)  that  paying  women  what  they  are 
worth  would  lead  either  to  the  displacement 
of  women  or  to  the  substitution  of  men  for 
women. 

Fourth,  as  noted,  increasing  the  pay  for 
women's  Jobs  doubtedly  will  entice  more 


men  to  enter  these  occupations.  We  view 
this  as  a  positive  outcome— the  net  effects 
will  be  to  Increase  the  pay  and  options  for 
women  and  the  options— if  not  the  pay— for 
men. 

Lastly,  the  estimated  cost  to  the  economy 
of  $320  billion  is  Just  that— estimated.  If  it  is 
true  that  $320  billion  is  being  withheld  from 
women's  paychecks  as  a  result  of  discrimina- 
tion, then  the  extent  of  discrimination 
should  be  enough  to  convince  all  that  the 
problem  is  important  enough  not  to  be 
brushed  aside. 

SUMMABY  AlfS  CONCLDSIONS 

The  arguments  for  and  against  compara- 
ble worth  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  wage  differentials  between  men 
and  women  are  not  based  on  discrimination, 
but  merely  reflect  the  forces  of  demand  and 
supply. 

The  problem  with  this  argument  is  that  it 
assumes  a  model  of  the  labor  market  that  is 
very  different  from  the  way  wages  actually 
are  determined.  The  forces  of  demand  and 
supply  are  Important,  but  they  function 
very  imperfectly,  leaving  much  room  for  dis- 
cretion. i.e..  discrimination. 

Pew  would  argue  that  discrimination  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  pay  gap.  but  few  ob- 
jective analysts  could  argue  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  women  In  the  labor 
market.^  Numerous  efforts  to  account  for 
the  pay  gap  by  a  variety  of  techniques  usu- 
ally have  a  sizable  residual  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  so-called  human  capital 
factors. 

However,  several  points  should  be  made 
about  these  general,  economywide  studies. 
The  first  is  that  regression  equations  cannot 
prove  discrimination  or  the  absence  of  it— 
they  merely  constitute  one  piece  of  evidence 
to  be  used  in  arguments  over  whether  or  not 
discrimination  exists.  Other  evidence  ordi- 
narily is  required  to  make  the  case.  Second- 
ly, these  arguments  have  little  to  do  with 
comparable  worth,  which  refers  to  the  pay 
scales  attached  to  Jobs  in  a  particular  orga- 
nization, not  to  the  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women  in  the  economy  or  a  given  external 
labor  market.  Of  course,  there  should  be 
some  relationship  between  Job  requirements 
and  human  capital  attributes,  but  people 
and  Jobs  are  not  matched  perfectly,  and 
many  factors  affect  earnings  t>esides  the 
wage  rates  attached  to  the  Job. 

Comparable  worth  relates  to  specific  jobs 
In  particular  enterprises.  The  basic  question 
to  be  answered  in  determining  discrimina- 
tion in  wage  rates  for  Jobs  is:  Do  the  jobs 
where  men  are  concentrated  have  higher 
rates  of  pay  attached  to  them  than  the  Jobs 
where  women  are  concentrated  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  those  jobs  to  the  employer,  on 
the  basis  of  a  standard  job  evaluation  proce- 
dure, or  the  employer's  own  evaluation 
system— whatever  that  is? 

Of  course,  job  evaluation  techniques  are 
not  "precise."  They  are  inherently  judgmen- 
tal. But  so  are  all  compensation  systems. 
There  are  few.  if  any.  perfect  markets  for 
labor,  or  even  markets  like  stock  and  com- 
modity markets  that  approximate  auctions. 
As  noted,  this  is  particularly  true  of  internal 
labor  markets  where  jol>s  are  enterprise-spe- 
cific and  where  custom,  equity,  and  discre- 
tion play  a  major  role  in  compensation  sys- 
tems as  well  as  in  assigning  people  to  Jobs. 
Job  evaluation  techniques  have  become 
well-established  mechanisms  for  bringing 
some  order  and  objectivity  to  internal  labor 
markets.  It  is  surprising  that  lalwr  relations 
professionals  who  have  dealt  with  job  eval- 
uation   systems    for    years    would    argue 
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against  them  in  comparable  worth  cases.  It 
was  especially  disingenuous  for  the  State  of 
Washington  to  argue  against  its  own  Job 
evaluation  system,  which  suggested  discrim- 
ination in  pay  t>ased  on  points  assigned  to 
Jobs. 

Again,  however,  these  job  evaluation  tech- 
niques leave  latitude  for  discretion.  We  are 
persuaded,  though,  that  most  job  evaluation 
techniques  that  have  been  used  to  show  a 
pay  gap  t>etween  predominantly  male  and 
female  jobs  probably  understate  the  margin 
for  discrimination  liecause  they  use  factors 
that  are  more  likely  to  predominate  in 
men's  jobs  or  that  are  more  common  among 
men  than  women. 

Indeed,  the  sex  bias  in  job  evaluation 
techniques  is  a  proper  concern  for  antidis- 
crimination agencies.  If  it  is  assumed,  as  we 
do.  that  there  is  discrimination  in  external 
latwr  markets,  then  importing  the  bias  into 
the  internal  labor  market  through  wage  sur- 
veys is  no  defense  against  discrimination. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  governments, 
where  most  of  the  comparable  worth  cases 
are  likely  to  originate.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  market  is  more  important  to  a  profit- 
maximizing  private  firm  where  the  demand 
for  labor  is  a  derived  demand,  but  what  does 
the  governments  labor  demand  schedule 
look  like?  What  is  the  marginal  product  of  a 
government  employee? 

Governments  typically  assign  wage  rates 
to  jobs  on  the  basis  of  wage  surveys  that  re- 
flect structures  in  the  external  (mainly  pri- 
vate) market.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
these  markets  are  more  discriminatory  than 
public  markets,  where  political  power  can 
offset  some  of  the  effects  of  market  discrim- 
ination (see  tables  6  and  7  from  Joel  Popkin 
&  Co..  based  on  census  data  for  16.000  work- 
ers using  multiple  regression  analysis  based 
on  68  variables  that  explain  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  variation  in  wages;  50  of  the 
variables  are  significant  at  the  5  percent 
level).  (Deleted.) 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  compara- 
ble worth  is  like  attempting  to  return  to  the 
obsolete  medieval  concept  of  "just  price." 
The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  ■just 
price"  or  equity  still  plays  an  important  role 
in  wage  determination  in  internal  labor 
markets,  especially  in  government  employ- 
ment. Governments  typically  make  surveys, 
but  do  not  translate  the  results  into  wage 
changes,  arguing  that  such  survey  results 
are  'too  high"  or  in  some  cases  "too  low." 
Similarly,  most  organizations  preserve  hier- 
archies of  wage  payments  based  on  status 
considerations— as  when  it  is  determined 
that  Federal  employees  should  not  be  paid 
more  than  Cabinet  officers  or  Memt>ers  of 
Congress:  that  State  employees  should  not 
be  paid  more  than  their  supervisors  or  Gov- 
ernors; or  that  wages  in  one  occupation 
should  retain  established  relationships  to 
other  occupations  or  there  will  Xte  morale 
problems;  or  that  no  wages  should  be  cut. 
regardless  of  survey  results.  These  are  per- 
fectly valid  consi(ierations  for  wage  and 
salary  administration,  but  they  are  not  the 
automatic  consequences  of  the  forces  of 
demand  and  supply. 

Unfortunately,  these  traditional  job  hier- 
archies also  contain  the  consequences  of 
traditional  attitudes  about  "men's"  jobs  and 
"women's  "  jobs.  In  most  cases,  discrimina- 
tion was  blatant  enough  before  the  Equal 
Pay  and  Civil  Rights  Acts  that  direct  rela- 
tionship probably  can  be  established  be- 
tween the  internal  wage  structure  and  spe- 
cific overt  acts  of  discrimination  that  estab- 
lished those  structures.  Intentional  discrimi- 
nation can  be  established  where  employers 


perpetuate  internal  structures  they  know  to 
have  had  discriminatory  origins,  as  was 
done  in  the  Washington  State  case. 

(3)  This  background  makes  it  possible  to 
deal  more  quickly  with  typical  arguments 
against  comparable  worth  (see  Hildebrand. 
Germanis.  and  Seligman  for  examples): 

(a)  The  wage  gap  is  due  to  things  other 
than  discrimination.  We  agree,  but  most 
studies    leave    a    residual    unexplained    by 

"Other  things.  " 

(b)  Comparable  worth  would  require  the 
government  to  force  employers  to  pay  equal 
wages  for  unequal  work.  A  variant  of  this 
argument  is  that  comparable  worth  would 
lead  to  government  wage  fixing.  The  gov- 
ernment would  not  force  employers  to  do 
anything  except  not  to  discriminate  In 
whatever  compensation  system  the  organi- 
zations uses.  The  government  would  not  fix 
wages,  though  courts  might  order  specific 
wages  where  discrimination  has  been 
proved. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  the  comparable  worth 
principle  would  be  very  disruptive  and  ex- 
pensive. Response:  who  knows?  It  would 
depend  on  the  evidence  in  each  case.  Some 
critics  assume  comparable  worth  means  the 
elimination  of  wage  differentials  between 
men  and  women:  this  Is  absurd— not  many 
argue  that  all  of  the  differential  Is  based  on 
discrimination. 

As  noted,  however,  the  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination in  compensation  must  be  judged 
in  each  case.  If  much  discrimination  in  pay 
can  t>e  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
courts  or  administrative  agencies,  there 
could  l>e  some  disruption,  but  that  is  the 
price  for  correcting  serious  problems  of  dis- 
crimination. If  the  critics  of  comparable 
worth  are  correct  and  discrimination  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  there  will  not  be  much  dis- 
ruption. 

We  have  noted,  however,  that  the  theoret- 
ical and  general  arguments  used  by  most  of 
the  critics  prove  nothing.  If  you  assume  per- 
fectly competitive  labor  markets  and  equi- 
librium conditions,  then  any  intervention 
would  be  disruptive  by  definition.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  you  assume  markets  to  be  Im- 
perfect and  discrimination  to  be  a  reality, 
interventions  that  might  distort  a  perfect 
market  will  Improve  an  Imperfect  one  by  re- 
ducing discrimination  that  should  not  exist. 

It  also  should  l>e  noted  that  most  critics  of 
comparable  worth  assume  discrimination  to 
be  mainly  a  matter  of  specific  overt  acts  of 
discrimination  and  Ignore  the  Institutional 
patterns,  which  they  assume  not  to  t>e  a 
concern  of  public  policy.  This  assumption  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  highly  individualistic  as- 
sumptions underlying  neoclassical  econom- 
ics. It  Is  this  assumption  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  critics  to  dismiss  occupational  segre- 
gation on  the  grounds  that  "women  chose 
those  conditions  for  rational  reasons."  even 
though  most  of  the  so-called  "rational""  rea- 
sons are  not  supported  by  careful  analysis 
of  the  data.  Discrimination  is  at  least  as 
much  a  social  and  group  as  an  individual 
phenomenon.  Social  action,  therefore,  will 
be  required  to  overcome  Institutional  dis- 
crimination. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  whether  or  not 
there  Is  discrimination  in  pay  must  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  facts  In  each  case. 
A  remedy  for  pay  discrimination  does  not 
require  that  wages  be  equalized  for  men  and 
women,  only  that  the  Jobs  be  valued  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  This  does  not  lead 
to  central  planning  or  government  wage 
fixing:  the  government  does  not  have  to  fix 
wages  to  eliminate  discrimination.  It  is  true 
that  comparable  worth  is  based  on  some  ele- 


ments of  ""Just  price"  or  equity,  but  In  the 
absence  of  auctions  for  labor,  a  sizable 
equity  element  Is  Inevitable  in  labor  mar- 
kets. Similarly.  Job  evaluation  is  not  pre- 
cise—It Is  Inherently  Judgmental,  but  It  is  an 
established  technique,  and  comparable 
worth  cases  would  Involve  no  more  judg- 
ment than  ordinarily  Is  Involved  in  wage 
and  salary  administration. 

POOTKOTES 

'ProfCMor.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Affair*.  University  of  Texas. 

•  Ph.D.  candidate.  Department  of  Economla.  Uni- 
versity of  Texss. 

'  United  Nations.  1978. 

■  Decllnlns  fertility  rates  also  means  that  there 
will  be  less  Job  competition  In  the  future  from  do- 
mestic population  Increases.  Moreover,  declining 
birth  rates.  If  sustained,  would  Imply  an  adnc  pop- 
ulation. 

■  Between  1970  and  1979.  the  proportion  of 
women  In  the  labor  force  who  completed  less  than 
4  years  of  high  school  declined  from  30.6  percent  to 
37.7  percent.  The  analogous  figures  for  men  were 
37.3  percent  and  38.4  percent. 

*  Por  women.  10.7  percent  In  1970  and  14.9  per- 
cent In  1979.  and  for  men.  14.3  percent  In  1970  and 
19  8  percent  In  1979 

>  Lublin.  1983. 

•  Of  further  significance  Is  the  fact  that  only  1 
percent  of  women  graduates  of  Harvard  Law  School 
were  partners  In  law  firms.  In  contrast  to  35  percent 
of  men  graduates. 

'  These  occupations  tend  to  be  those  with  lower 
pay  and  little  or  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Also  note  that  the  percentage  of  women  making  up 
an  occupation  can  Increase  while  the  percentage  of 
all  women  who  are  In  that  occupation  (as  opposed 
to  other  occupations)  does  not  have  to  change 

■  Hartmann  and  Reskin.  1983.  1.  E^ven  within  Inte- 
grated occupations,  women  are  segregated  Into  sep- 
arate Jobs,  noticeable  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage 
spectrum.  In  addition,  most  women  In  "men's  occu- 
pallons"  are  found  In  the  lower  profit,  lower  wage 
firms. 

*  Strangely  enough.  Becker  purported  to  explain 
discrimination  and  yet  assumed  that  It  was  exoge- 
nous. 

>°Polachek.  1979.  Note  that  these  are  occupa- 
tions that  are  70  percent  or  more  female,  at  least 
superficially  substantiating  this  theory  of  occupa. 
tional  segregation. 

"Polachek.  1979 

"  Por  other  problems  with  human  capital  theory. 
see  Levttan.  Mangum.  and  Marshall.  1981. 

"  It  Is  believed  that  because  women  are  absent 
from  worit  more  than  men  (they  are  the  parent 
more  likely  to  stay  at  home  when  the  kids  are  sick, 
etc.).  they  are  denied  promotional  opportunities. 
Some  even  postulate  that  women  refuse  positions 
with  more  responsibility  and  thus  higher  wages,  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  be  tied  to  the  Job  If 
something  "comes  up"  at  home.  Being  In  menial  po- 
sitions, they  supposedly  can  get  time  off  more 
easily  and  without  much  hassle. 

'  ■  Employers  apparently  structure  Jobs  for 
women  to  accommodate  this  pattern  and  provide 
less  opportunity  for  onthe-Job  training  leading  to 
higher  paying  Jobs.  However,  the  experience  factor 
Is  becoming  more  favorable  to  women  because  the 
main  reason  for  their  increased  latwr  force  partici- 
pation rates  (LFPR)  is  that  experienced  women  are 
reentering  or  never  leaving  the  work  force  (Barrett. 
1980). 

■■They  also  found  that  the  coefficients  on  the 
work  continuity  and  labor  force  attachment  varia- 
bles were  small  and  Insignificant.  Note  that  these 
findings,  like  those  of  England,  are  In  contrast  to 
what  Polachek  and  others  would  have  us  t>elleve. 

'•Differences  In  educational  attainment  for  the 
four  subgroups  are  as  follows:  while  male.  13.85 
years:  white  female.  12  73  years:  black  female.  11.75 
years:  and  black  male,  10.96  years. 

"  Doerlnger  and  Plore,  1971,  41. 

"The  first  three  of  these  phenomena  have  Iwen 
recognized  as  discrimination  and  made  illegal  by 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (although  there  is  evidence 
that  these  forms  of  discrimination  still  exist).  The 
last,  a  variation  of  the  first  three,  is  still  widely  re- 
jected as  being  a  form  of  discrimination,  and  until 
quite  recently  employers  who  practiced  It  were 
immune  from  prosecution. 


"  Men  might  avoid  'womens  "  Jobs  because  they 
are  paid  less  than  In  "mens""  Jobs  for  the  same  at- 
tributes. 

">  t984a.l. 

"  1984b.  1. 

"  1982.  83. 

•"'  The  word  "firm  "  is  used  here  In  a  generic  sense. 
meaning  all  organizations  both  public  and  private. 

'*  1984b.  6. 

-"'  1984.  134. 

'•  1983b.  4 

•■  1983b.  27 

"ONeill.  1983a. 

"  1984a.  1-2. 

'"  Personal,  cultural,  and  market  conditions. 

"  1984a.  6.  This  is  illegal'  In  Phillips  v  Martin 
Marietta  and  City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Manhart.  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  empoyees  must  be  treat- 
ed as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a  sexual  or 
racial  class. 

"  1984a,  7. 

i^  1984a  11 

'*  OermanU.  1984a.  2. 

"ONeill.  19S3b.  26 

"OermanU.  1984a.  3-4. 

"ONeill.  1983b.  8 

"Germanis.  1984a.  2. 

■•  Germanis.  1984a.  4. 

'0  1983b.  8. 

«'  Hildebrand,  1983,  106. 

"  Ibid 

"  1983b.  I. 

"  1984a.  7. 

•'OermanU.  1983b.  7. 

••  1983b.  8. 

"  Germanis.  1984b. 

"  Discrimination  "protects"  those  discriminated 
against  from  competition  for  the  (usually  inferior) 
Jobs  to  which  they  are  relegated. 


S.  6-VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HEALTH-CARE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health-Care  Amendments  of 
1985,  introduced  on  January  3.  This 
bill  has  as  its  basic  purpose  the  contin- 
ued maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  VA's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

As  a  preliminary  matter.  I  want  to 
note  that  an  overriding  concern  for  me 
during  this  Congress  will  be  seeking 
out  ways  in  which  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous, burgeoning  Federal  deficit. 
Hence.  I  will  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
advocate  any  new  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  our  national  obligation  to 
those  who  answered  the  country's  call 
to  arms  in  its  hours  of  need  is  an  obli- 
gation of  the  highest  order,  I  do  not 
view  all  efforts  relating  to  veterans  as 
sacrosanct.  Nor  would  it  be  resdistic  to 
expect  that  the  VA  can  remain  unaf- 
fected as  we  move  ahead  with  Govem- 
mentwide  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
This  perspective  is  reflected  in  S.  6— 
which  seeks  to  find  ways  to  improve 
VA  programs  without  incurring  any 
significant  new  costs, 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  nine  substantive 
provisions  in  S.  6  would: 

First,  expand  the  definition  of  the 
Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
clude service  in  Vietnam  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1961.  and  ending  on  August  4. 


1964.  the  day  before  the  starting  date 
of  the  Vietnam  era  in  current  law. 

Second,  preclude  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  from  implement- 
ing any  systematic  reduction  of  VA 
employee  pay  grades  without  first  sub- 
mitting to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees a  plan  and  justification  for  the 
proposed  reduction.  Including  a  deter- 
mination that,  in  the  personnel  area 
involved,  the  VA.  In  comparison  to 
non-VA  employers,  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  employees  at  the 
salary  levels  involved;  and  direct  the 
Comptroller  General  to  evaluate  com- 
ment on  any  such  VA  plan.  Justifica- 
tion, and  determination. 

Third,  extend  for  2V4  years,  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1989.  which  is  12 
months  after  the  centers  for  disease 
control  plans  to  submit  the  results  of 
the  congressionally  mandated  epidemi- 
ological study,  the  period  during 
which  certain  veterans— those  exposed 
to  dioxin  or  other  toxic  substances  in 
Vietnam  or  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
nuclear  detonations— would  be  eligible 
to  receive  priority  VA  health-care  serv- 
ices for  disabilities  not  determined  to 
be  unrelated  to  such  exposure. 

Fourth,  extend  by  3  years,  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1988,  the  VA's  cur- 
rent authority  to  place  veterans  with 
alcohol  or  drug  abuse  dependencies  or 
disabilities  in  non-VA  halfway  houses 
and  other  community-based  programs 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  and 
require  annual  reports  in  1986,  1987, 
and  1988  on  the  experience  under  this 
authority. 

Fifth,  provide  that  any  remunera- 
tion received  by  VA  patients  in  a  reha- 
bilitation therapy  program  under  sec- 
tion 618  of  title  38  would  not  be  count- 
ed as  income  for  the  purpose  of  VA 
pension  programs. 

Sixth,  provide  that  section  3305  of 
title  38,  relating  to  the  confidentiality 
of  certain  VA  medical  quality-assur- 
ance records,  does  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire the  withholding  by  the  VA  of 
disclosure  of  statistical  Information  re- 
garding VA  health-care  programs,  in- 
cluding aggregate  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  associated  with  specific  ac- 
tivities at  individual  VA  health-care 
facilities. 

Seventh,  provide  that  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  4110  of  title  38,  relat- 
ing to  disciplinary  proceedings  involv- 
ing physicians  and  certain  other  VA 
health-care  personnel  employed  under 
the  special  title  38  personnel  system 
would  apply  in  cases  Involving  pro- 
posed reductions  or  revocations  in  the 
clinical  privileges  of  such  personnel. 

Eighth,  require  the  VA,  in  order  to 
evaluate  various  actions  that  would 
enable  veterans  to  receive  needed 
health  care  in  noninstitutional  set- 
tings, to  conduct  a  48-month  pilot 
demonstration  program  through 
which  certain  veterans  would  be 
helped  to  avoid  institutional  care 
through  the  provision  of  appropriate 


health  and  health-related  services 
from  the  VA  and  from  appropriate 
public  private  agencies. 

Ninth,  direct  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  joint  report  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  Government  responsi- 
bility for  disabilities  that  possibly 
result  from  service  in  Vietnam— such 
as  exposure  to  agent  orange  or  to  par- 
ticularly traumatic  events— to  individ- 
uals who  were  present  there  during 
the  Vietnam  era  as  employees  of  vol- 
untary organizations  that  provided  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  U.S.  forces,  such 
as  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
USO. 

DEPIMtTIOIl  or  "'VimiAM  ERA" 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  S.  6  would 
modify  the  definition  of  "Vietnam 
era"  for  title  38  purposes  to  include,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  period  begin- 
ning on  February  28,  1961,  the  date  es- 
tablished in  P»ublic  Law  89-257  for  ac- 
ceptance of  awards  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  service  in  Vietnam,  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1975,  the  current  law 
ending  date  for  the  Vietnam  era. 

Under  this  provision,  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  during  the  period 
from  February  28,  1961,  to  August  5, 
1964.  the  current  starting  date  from 
the  Vietnam  era,  would  be  made  eligi- 
ble for  certain  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able only  to  veterans  of  specified  war- 
time service.  These  benefits  would  in- 
clude nonservice-connected  pension 
for  those  who  also  satisfy  the  disabil- 
ity or  age  criteria  and  the  income  and 
net-worth  limitations  of  that  program; 
readjustment  counseling;  certain 
burial  benefits;  loan  guaranty  benefits 
in  certain  cases;  certain  education,  on- 
job  training,  and  apprenticeship  bene- 
fits for  educationally  disadvantaged, 
imskilled.  or  unemployed  veterans; 
and  certain  employment  assistance,  in- 
cluding eligibility  for  veterans'  read- 
justment appointments— VRA's. 

As  noted  above,  the  starting  date  for 
the  Vietnam  era  in  current  law  is 
August  5.  1964.  This  date  coincides 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  un- 
questionably a  watershed  event  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  one  which  precipitated  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
following  that  incident.  However, 
there  were  many  U.S.  troops  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  prior  to  August 
1964,  and  our  service  personnel  faced 
combat  conditions  in  that  country  well 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  establishing  a  start- 
ing date  for  a  period  of  war  such  as 
the  Vietnam  conflict  where  there  was 
no  one  single  action  beginning  the 
conflict,  is  admittedly  an  arbitrary  im- 
dertaking.  However,  telling  veterans 
who  actually  served  in  Vietnam  prior 
to  August  5,  1964,  as  we  do  now,  that 
they    are    not    Vietnam-era    veterans 
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does  not  seem  appropriate  or  defensi- 
ble to  me.  After  reviewing  various  al- 
ternative dates,  I  proposed— and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  agreed  last  year,  in  taking  fa- 
vorable action  on  an  identical  provi- 
sion in  the  last  Congress— the  date  of 
February  28,  1961,  as  an  appropriate 
starting  point. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  is  the  date, 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  89-258.  after 
which  U.S.  service  personnel  could 
accept  awards  from  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  connec- 
tion with  service  in  Vietnam.  In  the  re- 
ports on  the  legislation,  H.R.  3405  in 
the  89th  Congress,  that  was  enacted  as 
this  public  law,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  indicated 
that  this  date  was  selected  because 
that  was  the  approximate  date  on 
which  American  military  advisers 
began  to  accompany  'their  Vietnam- 
ese counterparts  on  military  oper- 
ations'—House Report  No.  89-239, 
page  2:  Senate  Report  No.  89-800,  page 
2.  That  same  date  is  used  in  other  stat- 
utory contexts,  including  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  income  for  tax  purposes 
for  members  of  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  Vietnam  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  in  section  329(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  [INA]  which 
appears  at  section  1440  of  title  8, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  expe- 
dited naturalization  based  on  wartime 
service.  In  addition,  as  noted  in  a 
letter  from  a  Department  of  Defense 
representative  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
connection  with  that  committee's  con- 
sideration in  1966  of  the  INA  provision 
as  noted  above,  February  28,  1961,  is 
the  date  selected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  award  of  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  and  the 
Combat  Medic  Badge. 

As  was  noted  in  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  report  accompanying 
the  legislation,  S.  2514,  which  con- 
tained this  provision  in  the  last  Con- 
gress—Senate Report  No.  98-467,  page 
54— the  committee  believes  that  bring- 
ing the  starting  date  of  the  Vietnam 
era  for  title  38  purposes  into  conformi- 
ty with  the  above  provisions  for  those 
who  actually  served  in  Vietnam  would 
be  an  appropriate  action  that  would 
make  access  to  veterans  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  service  in  Vietnam  during 
wartime  more  consistent  with  other 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  such 
service. 

I  agree  with  this  view  completely 
and  regret  that  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  were  unwilling  to 
accept  the  Senate-passed  change.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  its  cost  estimate  on  this  pro- 
vision during  the  last  Congress,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  "relatively  low 
number  of  new  (veterans  made  eligible 


for  VA  benefits) "  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant costs  associated  with  this  provi- 
sion, and  I  have  included  it  in  this  bill 
in  order  to  ask  our  House  colleagues, 
as  well  as  the  Senate,  to  give  it  re- 
newed consideration. 

VETXRANS'  ADMINISTRATION  CRAOB  RKDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  S.  6  is  de- 
signed to  address  what  I  and  many 
others  believe  is  a  very  wrong-headed 
effort  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  apply  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  Oovemment-wlde 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  grades  OS- 11  through  OS- 
15.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  with  an  interest  in  this  matter 
might  have  a  better  understanding  of 
this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  exchange  of  letters  I  had 
with  OMB  Director  Stockman— my 
Augiist  23.  1984,  letter  to  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  his  September  19,  1984.  re- 
sponse which  enclosed  a  copy  of  an 
August  9.  1984,  letter  from  him  to 
Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee— as  well  as  a  subse- 
quent exchange  of  letters  between 
Congressman  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Stockman— Congressman  Montgom- 
ery's October  16.  1984.  letter,  and  Di- 
rector Stockman's  November  13.  1984. 
reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US.  Senatk. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Attairs, 
Waahington.  DC,  August  23.  1984. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman, 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  Building.  Wathingtoji,  DC. 

Dear  David:  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery 
shared  with  me  a  copy  of  his  July  23.  1984. 
letter  to  you  regarding  the  issue  of  proposed 
reductions  in  the  number  of  personnel  in 
grades  GS  II  through  15  in  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstraiton's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DMdcS).  I  agree  strongly  with 
Chairman  Montgomery's  views  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  Issue  and  would  appreci- 
ate receiving  a  copy  of  your  response  to  his 
letter. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  your  response  to 
Chairman  Montgomery  does  not  address  the 
following  points.  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing your  responses  to  them: 

What  specific  analysis,  if  any,  has  been 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  Issue  of 
whether  there  Is  an  "excess  "  of  DMiScS  per- 
sonnel in  grades  GS  U  through  15  (and. 
more  specifically,  an  excess  of  such  person- 
nel providing  direct  patient-care  services  or 
services  ancillary  to  such  services)? 

What  opportunity  has  been  or  will  be  pro- 
vided to  VA  management  officials  to  re- 
spond to  any  directed  grade  reduction 
within  DM&S? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
letter. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


Executive  OmcE 
or  THE  President. 
OmcE  or  Management  and  Buocrr. 
Washington.  DC.  September  19,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Alan:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  23,  1984,  regarding  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  in  the  Administrations  effort*  to 
reduce  the  number  of  government  employ- 
ees In  grades  GS-11  through  15.  As  you  re- 
quested, we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  re- 
sponse to  Chairman  Montgomery  on  this 
issue. 

This  initiative  arises  from  the  Grace  Com- 
mission's analysis,  drawing  upon  data  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM).  that  the  private  sector  has  approxi- 
matley  26  percent  of  white  collar  positions 
In  the  equivalent  of  the  government's  GS- 
U  to  15  range,  while  the  government  has 
approximately  39  percent,  or  a  50  percent 
greater  distribution.  Since  the  VA  employs, 
primarily  through  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  20  percent  of  the  civilian 
workforce,  we  believe  their  employment 
characteristics  were  represented  in  the 
OPM  dau. 

As  we  pwinted  out  In  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Chairman  Montgomery,  however,  all  agen- 
cies will  have  the  opportunity  to  seek  any 
needed  adjustment  this  fall.  Further,  agen- 
cies have  been  given  maximum  flexibility  In 
how  to  meet  their  targets,  which  have  been 
set  well  below  normal  attrition  rates  to 
avoid  any  adverse  effect  on  agency  employ- 
ees and  mission  accomplishment. 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  your  views  on 
this  Important  initiative. 
Stocerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 

August  9.  1984. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  23,  1984,  expressing  your  views 
on  the  participation  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration in  the  Administration's  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  government  employ- 
ees in  grades  OS- 11  through  15. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  share  your 
concern  with  recruitment  and  retention  by 
VA  of  high  quality  health  care  personnel. 
The  priority  given  by  the  Administration  to 
veterans  health  care  is  evident  in  the  nearly 
40  percent  Increase  in  budget  authority  and 
the  addition  of  almost  9,000  employees  for 
VA  medical  care  since  1981.  Given  these  In- 
creases, two  factors  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Administration  should  maintain,  in 
the  VA  medical  care  area,  the  effort  to  In- 
fluence the  average  grade  of  mid-level  gov- 
ernment workers: 

The  VA  Is  free  to  direct  the  application  of 
grade  level  reductions  among  its  activities  so 
that  It  can  maintain  Its  own  priorities 
within  overall  guidelines,  and 

All  agencies— Including  the  VA— will  have 
an  opportunity  to  seek  needed  adjustments 
this  fall,  as  1985  supplemental  requests  for 
pay  are  being  formulated. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  I  believe  that 
the  Administration  can  safely  continue  this 
effort.  It  is  one  of  the  means  toward  our 
overall  objective:  to  assist  the  VA  to  contin- 
ue to  Identify  the  most  efficient  means  for 


providing  excellent  medical  care  for  our  vet- 
erans in  need  of  care. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  16.  1984. 
Mr.  David  Stockman. 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  I  am  increasingly 
concerned  by  the  attitude  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  with  regard  to  the 
Grace  Commission's  initiative  which  now 
goes  under  the  rubric  "Improved  Position 
Management  of  GS/GM  11-15  Positions." 
On  July  23.  I  wrote  to  you  expressing  my 
concern  about  the  application  of  this  initia- 
tive to  health  care  personnel  employed  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  I  also 
wrote  to  Dr.  Devine  expressing  similar  con- 
cern. Your  reply  seemed  to  indicate  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  this 
initiative  is  a  mere  pretext  to  cutting  the 
VA's  budget  for  personnel  compensation. 
More  recently.  I  received  information  from 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  which 
would  indicate  to  me  that  no  reduction  of 
any  sort  should  be  applied  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  any  of  its  departments  as 
a  result  of  this  initiative. 

The  justification  for  reductions  in  grades 
11-15  is  set  forth  in  the  background  section 
of  FPM  Bulletin  312-8.  which  was  enclosed 
with  the  reply  I  received  from  Dr.  Devine. 
The  first  factor  OPM  cites  Is  that  39  per- 
cent of  the  General  Schedule  full  time 
workforce  is  classified  in  the  GS  11-15  grade 
band.  However,  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion this  proportion  is  only  17.5  percent,  a 
lower  percentage  than  the  1959  figure  for 
the  entire  government.  Certainly,  few  large 
institutions,  government  or  private,  can 
match  this  figure. 

The  second  factor  cited  is  the  average 
grade  of  the  workforce.  The  Government- 
wide  average  grade  is  noted  to  be  8.3.  but  in 
the  VA  it  is  only  6.58.  almost  two  whole 
grades  lower!  Most  persons  will  agree  that 
some  increase  in  average  grade  over  the  past 
30  years  is  justifiable  in  light  of  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  Government  functions. 
Therefore,  the  VA's  average  grade  would 
seem  to  warrant  praise  as  an  example  of 
how  to  hold  the  line  against  grade  creep. 

The  third  factor  is  the  salaries  earned  In 
the  private  sector  compared  to  those  earned 
by  government  employees.  I  find  it  confus- 
ing at  Ijest  when  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay  reports  that  most  Federal  em- 
ployees are  underpaid  when  compared  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector,  and 
yet  the  Grace  Commission  presents  differ- 
ent evidence.  I  believe  that  recent  remarks 
made  about  the  accuracy  of  "both  reports 
add  further  confusion  to  this  issue,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  Government  employees  are  or 
are  not  overpaid. 

Da\e.  there  may  be  overgraded  employees 
in  the  VA.  and  I  tend  to  believe  that  there 
are  too  many  people  in  grades  11-15  at  the 
VA"s  Central  Office,  particularly  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Howev- 
er, the  figures  cited  above  show  that  the  VA 
compares  very  favorably  w-ilh  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  on  these  measures.  Even  if 
we  included  title  38  employees  in  the  com- 
parison, which  the  Grace  Commission  did 


not  contemplate,  the  numbers  are  still  fa- 
vorable to  the  VA.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  the  direct  provision  of  health  care 
requires  the  VA  to  hire  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  and  relatively  highly  paid  health 
care  professionals. 

Considering  all  of  this  evidence.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  OMB  and  OPM  would 
give  further  thought  to  applying  this  initia- 
tive in  a  selective  manner  to  those  agencies 
where  It  Is  truly  needed,  and  leaving  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Veterans  Administration 
alone. 

Sincerely, 

G.V.  iSoNNYi  Montgomery. 

ChairmarL 

ExEcirrivE  Office 
OF  THE  President. 
Office  or  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.  November  13,  1984. 
Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery 
Chairmaru  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  16.  1984,  In  which  you  ex- 
press increasing  concern  over  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans  Administration  of  the 
Administration's  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Government  workers  in  grades 
GS-U  through  15.  In  your  letter,  you  cite 
three  factors  as  support  for  exempting  the 
VA  from  the  grade  reduction  effort.  They 
are: 

The  percentage  of  VA  employees  in  grades 
GS-II  through  15  is  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  Government  as  a  whole; 

The  VA's  average  grade  is  lower  than  the 
Govemmentwide  average:  and 

The  notion  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  Government  em- 
ployees, as  a  group,  are  overpaid. 

As  you  know,  the  first  two  factors  result 
from  the  large  number  of  hospital  and  cleri- 
cal workers  below  GS-11  who  are  employed 
in  operating  the  VA"s  hospital  and  l>enefit£ 
payment  systems.  Over  half  of  VA's  general 
schedule  employees  are  In  grades  3,  4,  and  5. 
This  obscures  the  fact  that  VA  employs  over 
44,000  people  in  grades  11  through  15  (and 
their  equivalents  under  Title  38),  more 
people  than  the  entire  employment  rolls  of 
nine  of  the  other  fifteen  large  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Regarding  your  third  factor,  I  believe  it 
useful  to  point  out  that  over  the  last  four 
years,  VA  personnel  compensation  costs  for 
GS  and  Title  38  staff  have  grown  at  a  rate 
25  percent  faster  than  the  general  schedule 
pay  scales.  Pay  for  these  employees  (now  to- 
taling $3.7  billion)  is  almost  30  percent 
higher  than  It  was  In  1980,  while  the  gener- 
al schedule  rates  have  increased  by  less 
than  24  percent.  This  matter  must  certainly 
be  a  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

You  have  asked  in  your  letter  whether— 
given  the  factors  you  cite— OMB  and  OPM 
will  give  further  thought  to  exempting  the 
VA  from  the  GS-11  through  15  grade  reduc- 
tion initiative.  As  I  noted  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  23,  1984,  all  agencies  in- 
cluding the  VA,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
seek  needed  adjustments  later  this  fall. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  that  the  VA  be 
treated  fairly.  Please  be  assured  that  careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  all  such  re- 
quests. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
these  various  letters  demonstrate,  the 


VA  is  being  required  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  agency  employ- 
ees in  grades  GS-11  through  GS-15  on 
the  basis  of  a  conclusion  by  private- 
sector  volunteers  on  the  so-called 
Grace  Commission  that,  on  a  Govem- 
mentwide basis,  there  are  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  employees  in  those 
grades  and  salary  levels  as  compared 
to  the  ratio  of  employees  at  these 
salary  levels  in  the  private  sector.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  this  conclu- 
sion is  valid  on  a  Govemmentwide 
basis,  these  letters  also  demonstrate 
that  the  ratio  of  upper  to  lower  GS- 
level  employees  in  the  VA  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  Govemment- 
wide ratio  and  that  that  is  true  both  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery and  the  E>epartment  of  Veterans' 
Benefits. 

Mr.  President,  without  analyzing  the 
accuracy  or  meaning  of  the  Govem- 
mentwide ratio — except  to  note  that 
those  findings  in  that  regard  and  the 
meaning  of  those  findings  are  very 
controversial— it  seems  clear  that,  in 
light  of  the  VA  ratio,  the  VA  should 
not  be  required  to  take  steps  to  redress 
an  imbalance  that  does  not  exist 
within  that  agency.  To  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  VA  that  is  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  correct  a  problem  that  the 
agency  is  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for.  makes  no  sense. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  requir- 
ing the  VA  to  take  such  an  action 
would  be  to  reduce  fimding  for  the 
agency  work  force  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.  I  reject  such  an  action  and 
believe  most  of  my  colleagues  do  as 
well,  although  that  is.  I  believe,  the 
purpose  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  insisting  that  VA  appro- 
priations for  health-care  programs  be 
reduced  by  amounts  that  reflect  appli- 
cation of  the  grade-level  reduction.  In 
this  regard.  I  note  that  OMB— accord- 
ing to  reports  I  have  received  regard- 
ing pertinent  decisions  that  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
submissions — has  already  directed 
such  a  reduction  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  would  apparently  be 
achieved  through  offset  against  any 
supplemental  request  for  the  costs  of 
the  January  1985  cost-of-living  pay  in- 
crease. 

Revealing  clearly  its  motivation  for 
this  action.  OMB.  despite  having  ex- 
empted from  the  mandatory  reduction 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  VA 
health-care  professionals  employed 
luider  the  DM&S  title  38  health-care 
personnel  system,  has  required  the  VA 
to  absorb  the  cost  savings  that  would 
be  achieved  if  the  grade  reduction 
were  applied  to  the  title  38  personnel. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
OMB  has  a  singular  purpose— reduc- 
ing the  appropriations  for  DM<SeS— 
and  has  no  great  concern  that  its 
motive  is  so  thinly  disguised. 
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Section  3  of  S.  6  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent an  arbitrary  application  of  this 
Govemmentwide  grade  reduction  to 
the  VA  by  prohibiting  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  systematic  grade-reduction 
effort  unless  and  until  the  Administra- 
tor has  first  submitted  at  least  90  days 
in  advance  of  implementation— not 
counting  any  day  during  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session— a  report 
thereon  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  This  report  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  a  plan  for  the  grade 
reduction  and,  most  importantly,  a 
justification  for  the  reduction,  includ- 
ing the  Administrator's  determination, 
together  with  supporting  data,  that,  in 
the  personnel  area  concerned,  the  VA 
is  overgraded  in  comparison  to  non-VA 
entities. 

As  a  further  check  on  this  process, 
the  Comptroller  General  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  two  commit- 
tees a  report  on  the  Administrator's 
compliance  with  these  requirements 
and  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's determination  and  supporting 
data. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  pro- 
posed process  will  safeguard  the  VA 
from  having  to  implement  arbitrary 
personnel  reductions— reductions  that 
have  no  justification  as  to  VA  activi- 
ties—while leaving  open  to  the  agency 
and  the  Administration  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  reductions  in  those  areas  as 
to  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  VA  is  indeed  overgraded.  This  pro- 
vision, coupled  with  section  5010(a)(4) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
specific  direction  in  connection  with 
future  appropriation  action  relating  to 
the  funding  to  support  VA  personnel 
levels  should  prevent  in  fiscal  year 
1986  the  arbitrary  appropriations  re- 
duction that  OMB  has  imposed  on 
DM&S  this  fiscal  year,  particularly  if. 
as  seems  reasonably  likely,  there  is  no 
Federal  employee  cost-of-living  pay 
raise  in  1986. 

I.  along  with  many  of  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  and  from  both  parties, 
have  worked  hard  over  the  years  to 
ensure  that  the  VA  has  sufficient, 
qualified  staff  to  carry  out  the  agen- 
cy's missions.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  the  Department  for 
which  the  great  majority  of  VA  em- 
ployees work,  over  199,000  of  the  VA's 
over  223,000  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees. The  VA  is  frequently  at  a  dis- 
advantage competing  in  the  relevant 
health-care-personnel  marketplace, 
and  the  numbers  of  health-care  work- 
ers in  grades  11  through  15  and  their 
equivalent  rates  under  title  38  reflect 
the  entry-level  salaries  necessary  to 
meet  this  competition,  not  grade-creep 
of  supervisory  employees.  It  is  vital  to 
the  continued  ability  of  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  that  DM<&S 
not  be  forced  to  make  unwarranted 
persormel  changes  that  could  seriously 
disrupt  its  ability  to  attract  and  retain 


needed  persormel,  and  this  provision 
should  help  to  achieve  that  result. 

EXTENSION  or  HEALTH-CARS  ELIGIBILITY  BASED 
ON  EXPOSURE  TO  OIOXIN  OR  OTHER  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES  IN  VIETNAM  OR  TO  NUCLEAR  RA- 
DIATION 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  S.  6  would 
extend  for  several  more  years,  until 
September  30.  1989,  the  provision  in 
current  law  which  provides  certain 
veterans— those  exposed  to  dloxln  or 
other  toxic  substances  used  In  herbi- 
cides or  defoliants  in  Vietnam  or  to 
ionizing  radiation  from  nuclear  deto- 
nations—with eligibility  for  priority 
health  care  from  the  VA  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disabilities  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  cause  other  than  the 
exposure  in  question.  Under  current 
law,  this  authority  is  scheduled  to  ter- 
minate 1  year  after  the  Administrator 
submits  the  first  report  on  the  epide- 
miological study  of  Vietnam  veterans 
that  was  mandated  by  Public  Law  96- 
151.  That  first  report  is  to  be  submit- 
ted 24  months  after  the  protocol  for 
the  study  is  approved  which  was  on 
February  14,  1984.  Thus,  the  health- 
care eligibility  is  scheduled  to  expire 
on  February  14.  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved, first  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and,  since 
1981.  as  the  committee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  in  efforts  to  address 
the  concerns  of  veterans,  veterans' 
families,  and  many  others  about  the 
potential  health  effects  of  veterans' 
exposure  to  dioxin  and  ionizing  radi- 
ation. Both  groups'  concerns  have  gen- 
erally fallen  into  three  broad  catego- 
ries—a vital  interest  in  receiving  infor- 
mation about  their  exposure  and  the 
possible  health  effects  of  that  expo- 
sure, a  desire  to  receive  health  care  for 
the  treatment  of  conditions  that  may 
be  related  to  their  exposure,  and  com- 
pensation for  diseases  or  disabilities 
resulting  from  their  exposure. 

As  to  each  concern.  I  have  developed 
legislative  solutions,  gotten  them  en- 
acted, and  overseen  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation.  I  am  generally 
satisfied  that,  although  much  follow- 
up  and  oversight  activity  remains  to 
be  done  with  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters, the  Congress  has  enacted  the 
necessary  legislation  and  that  no  addi- 
tional legislation,  other  than  relatively 
minor  modification  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  this  provision  in  S.  6.  is 
needed  at  this  time.  When  we  obUin 
further,  reliable  Information  regarding 
long-term  health  effects.  Congress  will 
have  to  reassess  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  legislative  structure. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  issue 
of  health  care  for  disabilities  that  may 
be  related  to  exposure  to  these  haz- 
ards, I  am  proud  to  have  authored  in 
the  Senate  Public  Law  97-72  which 
was  enacted  In  1981  to  give  both 
groups  of  veterans  Interim,  special  pri- 
ority and  eligibility  for  VA  health 
care.  As  I  noted  during  final  Senate 


consideration  of  that  legislation,  I 
view  the  enactment  of  this  health-care 
eligibility  as  providing  im[>ortant,  tem- 
porary relief  while  the  Government 
continues  to  gather  Information  neces- 
sary to  make  final  decision  about  es- 
tablishing service-connected  status  for 
various  disabilities. 

I  am  proposing  to  extend  this  au- 
thority because  the  major  studies  de- 
signed to  yield  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion—the epidemiological  study  of 
Vietnam  veterans  mandated  by  Public 
Law  96-151  and  expanded  by  Public 
Law  97-72  which  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
[CDC]  and  the  scientific  study  of  the 
health  status  of  veterans  exposed  to 
radiation  mandated  by  Public  Law  98- 
160— will  not  be  sufficiently  advanced 
by  1987  to  permit  final  decisions  to  be 
made. 

Although  picking  any  cut-off  date 
for  this  authority— that  Is,  a  date  by 
which  the  Congress  should  be  able  to 
address  the  question  of  access  to 
health  care  on  a  more  permanent 
basis— cannot  be  a  very  precise  proc- 
ess, I  am  proposing  September  30, 
1989,  on  the  basis  of  CE>C's  plans  to 
report  on  the  agent  orange  study  in 
September  1988.  If  that  target  date  is 
met.  the  Congress  should  then  have 
sufficient  time  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  that  study  and  other  pertinent  In- 
formation and  decide  as  to  appropriate 
further  action  with  regard  to  dioxon 
exposure  prior  to  the  1989  expiration 
date. 

In  this  regard,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  might  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  these  studies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  most  recent  report 
from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment—the agency  which  has  a  statuto- 
ry responsibility  for  monitoring  these 
studies— on  the  status  of  the  studies, 
as  set  forth  in  a  December  12.  1984. 
letter  to  me  from  OTA  Director  John 
Gibbons,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 
OmcE  or  Technology  Assessment, 
Washington,  DC.  December  12,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,   Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Alan:  Public  Law  98-160  mandates 
that  I  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
about  progress  in  studies  to  determine  possi- 
ble long-term  health  effects  among  veterans 
exposed  to  nuclear  radiation.  This  letter  is 
my  second  report.  As  I  did  in  the  first  report 
(May  24.  1984).  I  will  also  use  this  letter  to 
Inform   you  of  OTA's  activities  related  to 
Agent  Orange  as  mandated  by  Public  Laws 
96-151  and  97-72. 

atomic  veterans 

In  May,  I  reported  that  I  was  expecting  to 

consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 

Affairs  about  the  feasibility  of  a  Veterans 

Administration  (VA)  plan  for  the  study  of 


veterans  exposed  to  radiation  from  weapons 
testing.  At  that  time.  I  had  been  Informed 
that  the  newly  formed  Committee  on  Inter- 
agency Radiation  Research  and  Policy  Co- 
ordination, which  is  chaired  by  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  was  review- 
ing the  study  plan.  My  understanding  was 
that  the  study  plan  and  the  committee's 
review  and  comments  would  be  returned  to 
the  VA  in  late  June  or  early  July. 

Unfortunately,  events  have  not  followed 
that  schedule.  The  plan  and  the  commit- 
tee's review  did  not  reach  the  VA  until  mid- 
November.  OTA  staff.  In  conversations  with 
VA  staff,  have  been  told  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  VA  is  now 
examining  the  study  plan  and  the  review 
preparatory  to  making  a  recommendation  to 
the  Administrator.  I  expect  and  hope  that 
the  Administrator  will  be  contacting  me  in 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  about  OTA's 
consulting  with  him. 

As  you  know\  veterans  who  claim  damage 
from  radiation  exposure  are  prevented  from 
suing  the  Federal  government  by  the  Peres 
Doctrine,  a  1950  Supreme  Court  decision. 
that  prohibits  suits  against  the  government 
for  injuries  related  to  military  service.  Fur- 
thermore, a  recently  enacted  law  prevents 
veterans  from  suing  government  contractors 
for  damages  from  radiation.  I  t>elieve  that 
those  two  restrictions  eliminate  any  oppor- 
tunity for  a  veteran  who  believes  he  was 
harmed  by  radiation  to  obtain  relief 
through  the  courts.  If  my  interpretation  is 
correct,  veterans  can  only  turn  to  the  VA 
for  compensation,  and.  according  to  news  re- 
ports, few  veterans  have  been  compensated. 
While  the  decisions  not  to  compensate  may 
be  justified  on  scientific  grounds,  there  still 
remains  a  perception  on  the  part  of  some 
people  that  veterans  may  have  been  harmed 
by  the  radiation  exposure.  The  proposed  VA 
study  takes  on  added  importance  because, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  can  be  viewed  as  the 
last  chance  for  veterans  to  obtain  evidence 
to  support  their  claims  of  injury. 

I  am  still  unable  to  predict  how  much 
time  and  effort  OTA  will  have  to  invest  in 
its  review  of  the  VA  study  plan  to  enable  me 
to  consult  with  the  Administrator.  However, 
if  OTA's  review  will  take  substantially 
longer  than  30  days  after  we  receive  the 
plan.  I  will  inform  the  committees. 
Agent  Orange 

OTA's  mandate  to  monitor  the  conduct  of 
epidemiologic  studies  of  Vietnam  veterans 
has  led  to  a  broad  range  of  activities  includ- 
ing review  and  comment  on  other  Agent 
Orange  and  Vietnam  experience  studies. 
Virtually  all  the  studies  are  being  conducted 
directly  by  or  on  contract  to  the  VA  or  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  and  employ 
similar  methods  for  estimating  exposures 
and  measuring  outcomes.  Those  common 
elements  make  the  congressional  requests 
for  OTA's  views  logical  extensions  of  the 
OTA  mandate.  In  this  letter.  I  will  first  pro- 
vide an  update  on  developments  in  the  Con- 
gressionally  mandated  CDC  studies  and 
then  discuss  two  OTA  activities  not  directly 
covered  by  the  mandate. 

The  studies  have  moved  steadily  ahead 
since  May.  One  important  personnel  change 
has  taken  place.  Dr.  Peter  Layde.  who  has 
been  working  on  the  studies  since  CDC 
began  them,  has  assumed  responsibility  as 
Director  for  Agent  Orange  Projects.  Dr.  J. 
David  Erickson,  who  began  as  project  direc- 
tor, requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  work  in  the  epidemiology  of  birth  de- 
fects, his  s|}ecialty. 

We  have  received  two  quarterly  reports 
from  CDC.  one  in  July,  the  second  in  Octo- 


ber. You  will  recall  that  CDC's  studies  of 
the  health  of  Vietnam  veterans  include 
three  components:  the  Agent  Orange  study, 
the  Vietnam  Experience  study,  and  a  study 
of  Selected  Cancers  that  have  been  associat- 
ed with  exposure  to  dioxin.  The  reports 
make  it  clear  that  the  three  studies  are.  in 
general,  on  schedule.  Several  contracts  have 
been  awarded  and  others  are  in  review.  The 
Research  Triangle  Institute  (Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  NO  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract to  contact  and  conduct  telephone 
interviews  of  the  30,000  participants  in  the 
Agent  Orange  and  Vietnam  Experience 
studies.  Several  bids  for  the  physical  exami- 
nation contract  were  received,  and  CDC  ex- 
pects to  make  an  award  for  the  conduct  of 
10,000  examinations  in  February  1985. 

Six  cancer  registries  (at  Emory  University, 
Yale  University,  University  of  Miami,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  University 
of  Kansas,  and  Iowa  State  University)  are 
under  contract  to  locate  and  Interview  indi- 
viduals ("cases")  who  have  the  cancers  in- 
cluded in  the  selected  cancer  study.  Individ- 
uals who  are  to  be  "controls"  are  to  be  iden- 
tified by  WESTAT,  Inc.  (Rockville.  B4D), 
and  interviewed  by  personnel  from  the 
cancer  registries.  Proposals  for  contracts  to 
provide  pathological  review  of  the  cancers 
in  the  study  are  being  reviewed  by  CDC. 

CDC  expressed  concern  that  requirements 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  might  eventually  cause  delays.  OMB 
is  requiring  that  results  of  pilot  studies  be 
submitted  to  the  Agent  Orange  Working 
Group  (AOWG)  for  review  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  full  study.  This  applies  to  the 
Agent  Orange  and  Vietnam  Experience 
studies.  The  Selected  Cancers  Study  was  ap- 
proved unconditionally. 

In  a  third  and  separate  report.  CDC  de- 
scribed very  encouraging  results  from  the 
Vietnam  Experience  pilot  study.  The  pilot 
study  was  designed  to  evaluate  (1)  the  suc- 
cess of  locating  and  securing  participation 
of  veterans  in  the  study,  and  (2)  the  quality 
of  the  questionnaire  to  be  used  in  the  tele- 
phone Interviews.  The  overall  location/par- 
ticipation rate  of  83  percent  is  substantially 
higher  than  CE>C's  goal  of  70  percent  for 
the  pilot  study.  The  participation  rate  for 
those  contacted  was  97  percent,  an  extreme- 
ly high  figure  for  this  type  of  study. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered 
through  a  computer  assisted  telephone 
interview  CCATl]  system  by  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  under  contract  to  CDC. 
The  interviewers  and  the  CDC  researchers 
used  the  experience  of  interviewing  249 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  make  minor  adjust- 
ments to  the  questionnaire  itself,  generally 
to  improve  the  flow  and  to  increase  the  un- 
derstandability  of  the  questions. 

The  process  of  reviewing  military  records 
and  identifying  those  individuals  who  meet 
the  study  criteria  ("qualifying"  veterans) 
for  the  Vietnam  Experience  study  is  ahead 
of  schedule.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  co- 
operative effort*  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Joint 
Services  Environmental  Support  Group,  the 
National  Personnel  Records  Center,  and 
several  other  Federal  agencies,  in  concert 
with  CDC. 

CDC  has  been  considering  the  feasibility 
of  a  study  of  female  Vietnam  veterans.  It 
considers  such  a  study  to  be  feasible,  and 
has  broadly  outlined  a  research  protocol. 
OTA  has  not  as  yet  formally  addressed  this 
issue,  but,  as  part  of  the  mandate  to  review 
and  approve  protocols  for  the  study  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  will  do  so  when  a  reviewable 
protocol  becomes  available. 

Communication  between  CDC  and  OTA, 
which  we  felt  was  not  as  good  as  it  should 


have  been,  has  improved,  and  appears  to  be 
on  firm  footing.  Dr.  Layde  has  met  with 
OTA  staff,  and  we  are  now  confident  that 
the  communications  lines  will  function  to 
benefit  both  CIX;  and  the  Congress.  In  gen- 
eral, our  relationship  with  CDC  has  been 
one  of  mutual  cooperation,  and  we  expect 
that  to  continue. 

OTAs  Review  of  the  CDC  Birth  DefecU 
Study.— This  activity  stems  not  from  the 
Congressional  mandate,  but  from  requests 
from  both  Houses.  A  report  of  the  study, 

Vietnam  Veterans'  Risk  of  Fathering 
Babies  with  Birth  Defects. "  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  full  study  was  published 
by  CDC.  OTA  received  a  letter  from  Senator 
Cranston  (August  15.  1984)  asking  that  we 
review  the  study,  and  subsequent  letters 
from  Representative  Edgar  (August  17, 
1984)  and  from  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Representatives  Mont- 
gomery and  Hammerschmidt )  on  August  30, 
1984  requesting  copies  of  our  review.  We 
also  received  a  request  from  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  on  this  subject  on  October  3,  1984. 

OTA's  testimony  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  validity  of  the  findings  concern- 
ing Agent  Orange.  The  main  conclusions  of 
the  study,  that  there  was  no  detectable  In- 
crease in  major  birth  defects  associated  with 
service  In  Vietnam,  are  not  affected  by 
OTA's  analysis.  However,  OTA's  analysis 
casts  doubt  on  the  cnx;  findings  that  two 
specific  birth  defects  (spina  bifida  and  cleft 
lip  with  or  without  cleft  palate)  and  a  third 
category  containing  an  aggregate  of  cancers 
were  associated  with  increasing  likelihood  of 
Agent  Orange  exposure  as  estimated  by  an 
"Agent  Orange  Exposure  Opportunity 
Index." 

OTA's  reservations  about  the  utUity  of 
the  "exposure  opportunity  index"  extend 
well  beyond  the  birth  defects  study  because 
several  ongoing  or  planned  studies  will  be 
using  similar  indices.  The  upshot  of  OTA's 
testimony  is  that  the  methods  used  to 
derive  the  index  and  the  resultant  estimates 
of  likelihood  of  exposure  are  now  under 
review  by  the  AOWG  Science  Panel.  OTA  is 
participating  in  that  review  effort.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Science  Panel  and 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Joint  Services  Environ- 
mental Support  Group,  the  unit  that  proc- 
esses records  and  gathers  information  to  be 
fed  into  the  index,  will  work  toward  agree- 
ment on  a  valid  index  before  it  is  used  in 
any  more  studies. 

OTA  Involvement  is  the  VA  "Vietnam  Ex- 
perience Twin  Study"  fVETSJ.—A  study 
under  consideration  at  the  VA  is  designed  to 
examine  the  effects  of  Vietnam  service  and 
Agent  Orange  exposure  on  identical  twins. 
Representatives  Montgomery  and  Hammer- 
schmidt asked  OTA  to  review  the  protocol 
for  this  study  and  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion about  whether  the  study  is  "scientifi- 
cally meritorious"  and  whether  the  study 
plan  "presents  a  sound  and  efficient  method 
of  achieving  that  purpose"  (letter  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1984).  The  study  has  been  in  planning 
for  about  two  years  and  has  been  something 
of  a  hot  [totato  at  the  VA.  The  report  of  a 
group  of  consultants  recently  assembled  by 
the  Research  and  Development  division  of 
the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery recommends  that  the  study  not  be  exe- 
cuted. Others  at  the  VA  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Executive  Branch  are  keenly  in  favor  of 
doing  the  study.  Whether  the  study  ulti- 
mately goes  ahead  or  not  may  well  hinge  on 
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the  OTA  review.  Our  review  will  be  assisted 
by  the  standing  OTA  Agent  Orange  Adviso- 
ry Panel  supplemented  with  outside  experts 
who  have  not  already  t>een  party  to  one  of 
the  previous  reviews. 

Currently  OTA  plans  to  hold  an  Agent 
Orange  Advisory  Panel  meeting  to  discuss 
VETS  and  progress  on  the  Vietnam  Experi- 
ence and  Agent  Orange  studies  sometime  in 
February  1985.  In  my  May  letter.  I  predict- 
ed that  this  meeting  would  be  held  in  late 
summer  of  1984.  but  we  have  postponed  it 
until  CDC  is  ready  to  present  results  of  its 
pilot  studies. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you 
may  have  atwut  OTA's  activities  and  plans. 
If  you  wish  additional  infortpation.  please 
call  me  at  224-3695  or  Dr.  Michael  Cough  or 
Ms.  Hellen  Gelband  at  226-2070. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Gibbons. 

alcohol  and  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  6  would  amend  section 
620A  of  title  38,  which  provides  au- 
thority pursuant  to  which  the  VA  may 
contract  with  various  community  fa- 
cilities to  provide  care  and  treatment 
to  veterans  suffering  from  alcohol  or 
drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabilities, 
to  change  that  authority  from  a  pilot 
program  and  extend  it  for  3  years, 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  one  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  but  which  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  were  unwilling 
to  accept  at  that  time. 

The  pilot  program  authority,  which 
I  authored,  was  enacted  in  1979  in 
Public  Law  96-22  and  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  September  30.  1985.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  620A(f)  of  title  38,  the 
Administrator  was  required  to  submit 
by  March  31,  1984,  a  report  on  tlie  op- 
erations of  the  pilot  program  through 
September  30,  1983. 

This  VA  report  on  the  initial  experi- 
ence under  the  program,  which  was  fi- 
nally submitted  in  early  May  last  year, 
was  generally  quite  positive  about  the 
impact  of  the  program  through  1983. 
However,  because  of  concerns  of  some 
members  of  the  committee  that  more 
needed  to  be  heard  about  the  program 
before  the  authority  was  made  perma- 
nent—as I  had  originally  proposed  last 
year  in  section  5  of  S.  2269— the  com- 
mittee last  year  authorized  only  a  2- 
year  extension.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
Senate  passed  such  a  measure,  but  it 
was  not  included  in  the  final  compro- 
mise legislation  developed  with  the 
House. 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  evidence 
that  I  have  reviewed— Including  the 
VA  report  as  well  as  reactions  from 
veterans  who  have  been  placed  in  half- 
way houses  and  other  community- 
based  facilities,  VA  employees  who 
work  with  veterans  with  drug  or  alco- 
hol abuse  dependencies,  and  individ- 
uals associated  with  various  communi- 
ty-based drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs— I  remain  convinced  that 
the  pilot  program  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  enabling  significant  numbers 


of  veterans  to  receive  appropriate  and 
helpful  assistance.  I  intend  to  work 
hard  for  the  adoption  of  this  exten- 
sion. 

PAYMENT  FOR  THERAPEUTIC  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  President,  under  section  618  of 
title  38,  the  VA  operates,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  which  participants— VA 
patients,  either  inpatients,  residents  in 
domiciliary  facilities,  or  outpatients, 
selected  for  such  programs— perform 
services  for  which  they  receive  a  small 
payment.  These  programs  are  known 
commonly  as  incentive  therapy— IT— 
and  compensated  work  therapy— 
CWT— programs.  The  IT  programs  in- 
volve patients  being  assigned  duties 
within  the  treating  VA  medical  center 
whereas  the  CWT  programs  involve 
work  imder  VA  contracts  with  private 
industry.  Both  programs  are  designed 
to  promote  self-sufficiency  in  the  par- 
ticipating patients. 

In  1983.  the  VA's  Inspector  General 
conducted  an  audit  that  indicated  that 
many  veteran-patients  participating  in 
these  programs  were  also  in  receipt  of 
VA  pension  and  were  not  reporting  as 
income  for  pension  purposes  the  pay- 
ments they  received  from  their  partici- 
pation in  IT  or  CWT  programs.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  report,  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  insti- 
tuted a  program  of  income  verification 
pursuant  to  which  VA  medical  facili- 
ties, as  of  approximately  January  1, 
1984,  began  to  inform  appropriate  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits  of  the  amoiuits 
paid  to  veteran  patient  participants  in 
these  programs.  For  many  of  these 
veterans  who  are  in  receipt  of  pensions 
under  the  VA's  non-service-coruiected 
disability  pension  program,  this 
change  in  how  IT/CWT  payments  are 
counted  has  the  result  of  reducing 
benefits  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  received  by  the  veteran  under 
Incentive  therapy.  Thus,  for  every 
dollar  a  patient  receives  under  incen- 
tive therapy,  his  or  her  pension  is  re- 
duced by  $1  and  he  or  she  is  no  better 
off  financially  as  the  result  of  IT/ 
CWT  participation.  This  change  in 
how  these  funds  are  counted  has  al- 
ready had  the  entirely  predictable 
result  of  discouraging  participation  in 
these  programs  among  those  in  receipt 
of  VA  pension.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  Is  investigating  this  matter 
and  should  have  some  preliminary 
findings  by  April  1.  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  com- 
plaints from  staff  of  IT  and  CWT  pro- 
grams, other  VA  employees,  veteran 
participants  in  these  programs,  veter- 
ans' service  organizations,  and  others 
about  the  adverse  impact  on  these  pro- 
grams that  counting  these  payments 
as  income  was  having.  To  remedy  this 
unfortunate  situation,  I  proposed  leg- 
islation last  year  in  amendment  No. 


2850  to  specify  that  payments  under 
these  programs  not  be  counted  as 
income  for  purposes  of  VA  pension. 

As  is  noted  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  VA  health-care  legisla- 
tion last  year,  S.  2514— Senate  Report 
No.  98-487,  pp.  67-68— this  proposal  re- 
ceived wide  support  during  the  com- 
mittee's April  11  hearing.  In  light  of 
the  record  before  the  committee  on 
this  issue,  the  Committee  determined 
that  it  was  important  to  take  steps 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween payments  earned  by  partici- 
pants in  these  programs  and  their  eli- 
gibility for  VA  pension. 

However,  instead  of  the  permanent 
solution  I  had  proposed,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  a  provision  requiring  the 
VA  to  conduct  a  3-year  demonstration 
project,  ending  December  31,  1987, 
during  which  payments  received  by 
participants  in  connection  with  their 
participation  in  IT  and  CWT  programs 
would  not  be  counted  in  determining 
annual  income  for  VA  pension  pur- 
poses. Under  the  committee  bill  last 
year,  the  administrator  would  have 
been  required  to  submit  a  report  by 
February  1,  1987,  on  the  experience 
under  this  proposed  demonstration 
project  during  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986. 

This  short-term  action  was  proposed 
t)ecause  of  a  lack  of  comprehensive  in- 
formation on,  first  the  extent  to  which 
participants  in  the  program  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  VA  p>ension:  the  extent  to 
which  such  participants  are  adversely 
affected  by  counting  IT/CWT  pay- 
ments in  determining  annual  income 
for  pension  purposes;  and,  the  extent 
to  which  veterans,  because  of  partici- 
pation in  the  program,  have  gained 
employment  and  are  no  longer  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension. 

Although  I  believed  there  was  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  more  comprehensive 
action.  I  supported  this  demonstration 
program.  Unfortunately,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  were  unwilling  to 
accept  even  the  demonstration  project. 

Because  of  my  very  strong,  personal 
interest  in  and  support  for  the  IT  and 
CWT  programs,  and  my  belief  that 
offsetting  any  payments  received  in 
these  programs  against  pension  pay- 
ments severely  restricts  the  value  of 
these  programs,  I  have  again  intro- 
duced a  provision,  section  6  of  S.  6.  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  exclusion  of 
therapy  payments  in  the  computing  of 
income  for  purposes  of  VA  pension 
and  will  work  hard  for  its  enactment. 

MEDICAL  QUALITY-ASSURANCE  RECORDS 

Mr.  President,  section  3305  of  title 
38  makes  certain  VA  records  confiden 
tial  and,  except  in  certain  specified  sit- 
uations, prohibits  any  disclosure  of 
these  records  outside  of  the  VA.  The 
records  which  are  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  provision  of  law,  which 
was  enacted  in  1980,  are  those  created 


by  the  VA  through  the  agency's  medi- 
cal quality-assurance  program. 

Under  the  VA's  medical  quality-as- 
surance program,  known  as  the  Health 
Services  Review  Organization— 
HSRO— Program,  VA  medical  profes- 
sionals review  the  health-care  activi- 
ties in  a  facility  to  determine  what  de- 
ficiencies exist  in  such  care  so  as  to 
recommend  corrective  action.  The  pro- 
gram is  divided  into  two  main  compo- 
nents: An  external  review  process— the 
Systematic  External  Review  Pro- 
gram—SERP— involving  teams  com- 
posed of  VA  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessionals from  outside  a  particular 
VA  facility  who  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  facets  of  the  facility's 
operation;  and  the  Systematic  Internal 
Review  Program— SIR— a  program  of 
ongoing  reviews  in  each  VA  facility 
conducted  by  designated  committees 
made  up  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  from  the  facility's 
own  staff.  Each  component  of  this 
quality  assurance  program  produces 
various  documents  which  contain  in- 
formation identifying  individual  VA 
patients  or  employees,  such  as  those 
conducting  the  reviews,  citing  and  de- 
scribing any  inappropriate  medical 
practices  and  deficiencies  discovered  in 
the  provision  of  health  care,  and 
making  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive actions. 

Because  these  quality-assurance  ef- 
forts depend  to  a  significant  degree  on 
the  willingness  of  the  VA  personnel 
conducting  the  reviews  to  be  complete- 
ly candid  in  their  comments  and  be- 
cause of  concerns  that  this  vital 
degree  of  candor  could  be  lost  if  the 
participants  could  not  be  assured  that 
their  remarks  and  evaluations  incorpo- 
rated in  SERP  and  SIR  reports  would 
be  kept  confidential,  the  Congress 
acted  to  place  stringent  limitations  on 
the  disclosure  of  these  documents. 

However,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  reports  since  1981  of  situations  in 
which  various  VA  facilities  have  relied 
on  section  3305  to  refuse  disclosure  of 
information  and  records  that  did  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  confidentiality 
accorded  by  that  section.  In  a  recent 
example  of  such  misplaced  reliance  on 
section  3305,  the  VA  resisted  disclosing 
to  a  journalist  with  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale News-Sun  Sentinel  aggregate  in- 
formation regarding  mortality  data  as- 
sociated with  the  agency's  cardiac  sur- 
gery program,  both  at  a  Florida  VA 
medical  center  and  nationwide.  In  my 
view,  such  a  withholding  of  informa- 
tion about  Government  programs  is 
not  good  public  policy. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  section  3305  is 
clear— namely,  that  medical  quality-as- 
surance records  should  be  kept  confi- 
dential but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  candor  of  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  quality-assurance 
process— and  to  specify  generally  that 
withholding  aggregate  data  relating  to 


morbidity  and  mortality  associated 
with  various  VA  programs  is  not  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  purpose,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  section  3305. 
This  amendment,  set  forth  in  section  7 
of  S.  6.  will  make  it  clear  that  such  ag- 
gregate information  is  not  made  or 
considered  confidential  as  medical 
quality-assurance  records.  Thus, 
unless  some  other  basis  for  nondisclo- 
sure exists,  such  information  would  be 
available  for  disclosure. 

DISCIPLINARY  BOARD  ACTION  INVOLVING 
CLINICAL  PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  President,  section  4110  of  title 
38  sets  forth,  in  broad  outline,  the  pro- 
cedures that  are  to  be  followed  in 
cases  involving  charges  of  "inaptitude, 
inefficiency,  or  misconduct"  brought 
against  VA  health-care  personnel  em- 
ployed under  the  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery's  title  38  person- 
nel system— namely,  physicians,  den- 
tists, podiatrists,  optometrists,  nurses, 
physician  assistants,  and  expended- 
function  dental  auxiliaries.  Together 
with  the  implementing  guidelines 
which  are  set  forth  in  a  VA  personnel 
manual,  this  provision  provides  due 
process  protections  to  these  health- 
care personnel  involved  in  disciplinary 
actions. 

Recently,  in  connection  with  VA  ac- 
tions against  a  physician  at  a  VA 
health-care  facility  in  California,  I 
came  to  realize  that  it  was  the  agen- 
cy's view  that  the  provisions  of  4110 
do  not  apply  in  a  case  involving  a  re- 
duction or  revocation  of  clinical  privi- 
leges—the types  of  health-care  serv- 
ices that  the  individual  is  authorized 
to  perform  as  a  VA  employee  at  a  par- 
ticular VA  facility.  It  appears  that  the 
VA's  view  in  this  regard  is  premised  on 
the  point  of  view  that  such  an  action 
is  not  a  true  adverse  action  worthy  of 
the  due  process  protections— such  as 
the  right  to  confront  witnesses  and 
the  right  to  a  decision  on  the  record- 
that  apply  in  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 4110  and  that,  even  it,  for  exam- 
ple, an  individual  physician  suffers  a 
reduction  or  loss  of  clinical  privileges, 
he  or  she  would  still  be  employed  and 
would  thus  not  have  suffered  a  signifi- 
cant loss. 

I  believe  that  clinical  privileges  are  a 
very  fundamental  component  of  a 
physician's  or  other  health-care  pro- 
fessional's employment  with  the  VA. 
Although  it  might  well  be  true  that  an 
individual  could  still  be  employed  by 
the  VA  following  a  reduction  or  revo- 
cation of  clinical  privileges,  such  a  loss 
would  have  a  very  serious  impact  on 
the  individual's  professional  reputa- 
tion and  career  opportunities.  Thus.  I 
am  proposing,  in  section  8  of  S.  6.  to 
amend  section  4110  so  as  to  make  the 
provisions  of  that  section  expressly  ap- 
plicable in  any  case  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion or  revocation  of  clinical  privileges 
is  proposed  on  the  basis  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  individual's  clinical  practice. 
Also,   because  I   believe  that  clinical 


privileges  are  so  directly  related  to  a 
physician's  or  other  professional's  clin- 
ical competence  and  that  they  should 
be  at  risk  of  loss  or  reduction  only  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  or  she  has  been 
put  on  notice  and,  if  his  or  her  con- 
duct as  a  professional  is  the  basis  for 
the  action,  notified  of  the  particular 
charges  involved,  this  provision  in  S.  6 
would  limit  the  power  of  a  disciplinary 
board  to  reduce  or  remove  privileges 
by  requiring  that  before  this  could  be 
done  appropriate  notice  must  first  be 
provided  to  the  employee  and  the 
board's  finding  must  be  based  on  a 
finding  of  a  deficiency  in  the  individ- 
ual's clinical  practice. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  NONINSTITtmONAL 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues understand  and  appreciate,  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  number  of 
World  War  II  veterans  whose  average 
age  is  nearing  65,  the  VA  is  involved  in 
issues  related  to  aging  to  a  much 
greater  degree  and  on  a  more  urgent 
basis  than  most  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Concerns  about  the  graying  of 
America  that  still  have  a  somewhat 
theoretical  concern  to  many  are  inune- 
diate  and  quite  real  to  the  VA.  The 
numt>er  of  veterans  65  and  over  will  in- 
crease from  approximately  4  million  at 
present  to  7  million  by  1990  and  9  mil- 
lion by  2000.  At  present,  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  males  65  and  over  are 
veterans;  by  the  year  2000;  over  62  per- 
cent of  this  population  will  be  veter- 
ans. No  matter  how  some  issues  are  re- 
solved that  are  likely  to  be  debated  in 
the  coming  years  regarding  the  VA 
and  eligibility  for  VA  services,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  VA  will  be 
providing  assistance  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  older  veterans  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Section  9  of  S.  6  is  part  of  a  series  of 
efforts  in  recent  years  that  have  at- 
tempted to  address  this  issue  and  to 
help  prepare  the  VA  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. This  provision  would  require 
the  Administrator,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility,  and  desir- 
ability of  various  actions  that  would 
enable  veterans  to  receive  needed  care 
in  noninstitutional  settings,  to  carry 
out  a  pilot  program  in  five  geographic 
regions,  for  a  period  of  48  months, 
during  which  veterans  participating  in 
this  program  would  receive  coordinat- 
ed services,  both  health  care  and 
health-related  services,  from  the  VA 
and,  imder  certain  circumstances, 
from  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  that  provide  such  services. 
Under  this  pilot  program,  veterans 
would  be  selected  to  participate  on  the 
basis  of  their  eligibility  for  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  and  their  need  for 
such  care  or  for  ambulatory  care  to 
obviate  the  need  for  such  institutional 
care.  These  veterans  would  l)e  provid- 
ed health  and  health-related  services. 
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such  as  homemaker  and  nutrition 
services,  in  order  to  help  them  remain 
living  in  their  communities  and  out  of 
institutions,  such  as  hospitals  or  nurs- 
ing home  facilities.  Such  a  result  has  a 
double  benefit:  Veterans  will  be  receiv- 
ing needed  care  in  a  more  humane  en- 
vironment which  is  more  conducive  to 
their  regaining  their  health  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cost  of  their  care 
will  be  reduced.  Finally,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  desired  level  of  coordi- 
nation exists  between  the  VA  and  non- 
VA  service  providers,  each  veteran  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  program  would 
have  a  case  manager  who  would  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating the  veterans'  access  to  the  ap- 
propriate mix  of  needed  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
pilot  program  could  provide  important 
information  for  the  VA  in  a  variety  of 
important  respects.  First,  the  empha- 
sis on  providing  noninstitutional  care 
should  promote  greater  understanding 
about  the  process  of  placing  veterans 
in  need  of  care  at  the  lowest,  most  ap- 
propriate level  of  care  available  and  of 
the  benefits  of  such  actions— both  to 
the  veteran  and  in  terms  of  cost,  as 
noted  earlier.  This  approach  will 
become  increasingly  important  in  the 
years  ahead  as  the  potential  demand 
from  older  veterans  for  care  could 
easily  overwhelm  the  agency's  existing 
bed  capacity.  In  this  regard.  I  note 
that  under  the  pilot-program  provision 
in  the  bill,  in  at  least  three  of  the  geo- 
graphic regions  involved  in  the  pilot 
program,  a  geriatric  evaluation  unit 
CGEIU]  at  a  VA  health-care  facility 
would  have  to  be  involved.  I  have  been 
very  encouraged  by  the  early  reports 
on  the  success  of  GEU's  within  the 
VA— most  recently,  the  very  positive 
report  in  the  December  27.  1984.  issue 
of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  results  of  a  research 
project  at  the  GEIU  at  the  Sepulveda 
VA  Medical  Center— and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  further  evaluation  of  these 
units  as  part  of  this  pilot  project. 

A  second  area  in  which  I  believe  the 
pilot  project  can  yield  important  new 
learning  involves  VA-communlty  inter- 
action and  cooperation.  As  I  noted  ear- 
lier, under  the  pilot  program,  veterans 
would  receive  both  health  and  health- 
related  services.  It  is  my  anticipation 
that  the  latter  services— such  as  home- 
maker,  personal  care,  communal  or  at- 
home  nutrition,  and  transportation  as- 
sistance services— would  come  almost 
exclusively  from  public  and  private 
agencies  already  providing  such  serv- 
ices in  the  various  communities  in 
which  the  program  is  carried  out.  The 
VA-community  interaction  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  for  VA  patients 
to  receive  these  services  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  provision  of  services  with  VA 
health-care  services  for  the  veterans 
involved  has  the  potential  of  providing 
significant  benefit  to  both  parties  in 
such  an  arrangement. 


In  this  regard,  I  note  the  testimony 
of  the  VA's  then-Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Donald  Custis,  before  our  com- 
mittee in  June  1982,  when  he  ad- 
dressed this  issue  of  VA-community 
cooperation  and  how  improving  such 
cooperation  might  better  enable  the 
VA  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  veter- 
ans. In  remarks  that  appear  on  pages 
24-25  of  the  committee's  June  30. 
1982,  oversight  hearing  on  Veterans' 
Administration's  health-care  programs 
and  tx>licies  affecting  needs  of  aging 
veterans,  he  stated: 

I  should  like  to  put  forward  what  I  believe 
is  a  new  approach  to  VA-community  interac- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  evident  fact  that  all 
the  statistics  I  have  cited  to  you.  confined  as 
they  are  to  veterans  as  actual  and  potential 
patients  in  our  system,  may  seem  to  bypass 
the  fact  that  America  Is  •graying."  The 
issue  of  an  aging  population  and  what 
means  exist  or  must  be  created  to  deal  with 
it  creates  a  set  of  problems  for  society  as  a 
whole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  begin  to  work 
with  communities  all  over  this  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  recognize  that  we  are  a 
part  of  the  problem  (albeit  a  large  part, 
with  an  estimate  that  60%  of  all  males  over 
65  In  1990  will  be  veterans).  It  should  follow 
then,  that  we  are  only  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. I  think  we  should,  on  a  local  basis, 
begin  to  participate  in  the  creation  of  struc- 
tures to  deal  with  overall  problems  of  an 
aging  population,  some  of  whom  are  veter- 
ans, so  that  we  can  work  together  with  the 
communities  to  get  the  best  "bang"  for  both 
their  "bucks"  and  ours. 

We  have  recently  launched,  within  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a 
Medical  District  Initiated  Program  Planning 
(MiX)IPP)  process  which  will  Increasingly 
rely  on  planning  that  comes  up  to  the 
center  from  the  grass  roots.  Through  this 
and  other  means,  we  want  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  such  considerations  on  the  local 
level,  the  Initiation  of  experiments  along 
these  lines  and  the  search  for  valid  interloc- 
utors in  the  communities  where  we  are  lo- 
cated. 

It  may  be.  If  we  can  succeed  in  starting 
and  nurturing  the  growth  of  such  VA-com- 
munlty Interactive  structure,  that  both  the 
VA  facilities  and  the  communities  In  which 
they  are  located  can  accomplish  more  with 
existing  and  additional  resources  than  each 
of  us  Is  now  doing  or  can  anticipate  doing 
alone. 

In  regard  to  this  idea,  let  me  note  that  I 
am  proposing  some  experimentation  In  the 
area  of  a  new  Federalism,  one  which  makes 
use  of  our  resources  and  knowledge,  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  states  and  communities. 

The  agency  itself.  In  a  report  issued 
last  year— "Caring  for  the  Older  Vet- 
eran"—addressed  the  same  point  In 
setting  forth  the  following  as  one  of 
five  goals  for  DM&S  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  older  veterans: 

NaTIOMAL  AHS  COMMtntlTY  COOROINATION 
STRAnOIIS 

Ooal:  To  exert  maximum  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate and  Integrate  VA  programs  for  the 
aging  veteran  with  similar  programs  In  the 
community  at  large  In  a  fashion  which  will 
benefit  both  the  VA  and  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Just  such  an 
interaction  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 


resources  as  Dr.  Custis  described  and 
the  VA  advocated  that  I  am  proposing 
the  VA  carry  out. 

Two  recent  activities  involving  the 
VA  and  non-VA  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals concerned  abut  VA-commu- 
nlty cooperation  and  interaction  pro- 
vide strong  support  for  increased 
action  in  this  area.  The  first  was  a  col- 
laborative project  between  the  VA  and 
the  Division  of  Health  Policy  Re- 
search and  Education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity which  was  designed  to  explore 
Improved  Integration  of  VA  and  com- 
miuiity  resources  for  caring  for  the  el- 
derly. This  project  featured  a  confer- 
ence held  in  the  fall  of  1983  and  the 
recent  publication  of  a  book,  entitled 
"Older  Veterans:  Linking  VA  and 
Community  Resources,"  embodying 
the  results,  of  that  conference.  The 
second  activity  was  a  joint  conference 
in  September  1984  sponsored  by  the 
VA  and  the  American  Health  Planning 
Association  entitled  "The  Complex 
Cube  of  Long  Term  Care."  Both  activi- 
ties demonstrate  the  VA's  vital  Inter- 
est in  the  question  of  how  the  agency, 
in  cooperation  with  outside  entities. 
can  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  increas- 
ing population  of  older  veterans  and 
also  show  the  strong  interest  In  such 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  many  non- 
VA  entities.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that 
such  interaction  is  needed  and  needed 
now.  both  for  the  sake  of  the  VA  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  is  noted  in 
the  preface  to  "Older  Veteran:  Linking 
VA  and  Community  Resources": 

The  nation's  demographic  changes  over 
the  next  half  century  will  be  compressed 
into  two  decades  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  response  of  the  VA  to  this  chal- 
lenge will  provide  models  for  caring  for  the 
growing  population  of  elders,  veteran  and 
non-veteran  as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  pilot 
project  will  help  further  that  VA 
effort  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's knowledge  about  caring  for  its 
elderly  citizens. 

As  a  final  point  regarding  the  pilot 
program,  I  note  expressly  the  fimding 
provision  that  I  am  proposing  for  it. 
As  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, I  am  strongly  committed  to 
seeking  ways  in  which  to  bring  the 
enormous  Federal  deficit  under  con- 
trol and,  because  of  this,  will  be  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  advocate  any  new 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this 
pilot  program  will  incur  great  costs— I 
am  proposing  an  authorization  bf  $10 
million  for  the  first  fiscal  year— it 
would  represent  a  new  expenditure, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  submit  any  pro- 
posal that  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
efforts  to  develop  a  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  premised  on  a  Government- 
wide  freeze  concept.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  Included  a  provision  relating  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  pilot  program  specifying  that, 
if  the  Congress  adopts  a  first  concur- 
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rent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  which  is  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive freeze  in  Government  spend- 
ing or  which  incorporates  a  fiscal  1 986 
spending  level  no  greater  than  the 
total  of  fiscal  year  1985  outlays  plus 
the  costs  of  any  cost-of-living  increases 
provided  for  in  entitlement  programs 
and  the  amount  by  which  interest  on 
the  public  debt  in  fiscal  year  1986  ex- 
ceeds fiscal  year  1985  interest,  then  no 
appropriations  would  be  authorized 
for  the  pilot  program  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  Thus,  if  there  is  congressional 
agreement  in  support  of  such  a  freeze 
in  fiscal  year  1986,  this  pilot  program 
would  not  begin  before  fiscal  year 
1987;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
agreement  is  reached,  appropriations 
for  the  program  would  be  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  I  included  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  S.  4,  the  proposed 
"Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of  1985," 
legislation  also  introduced  on  January 
3,  to  improve  child-care  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

In  future  years,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  seek  reductions  in  spending 
in  other  areas— not  necessarily  in  vet- 
erans' programs— to  offset  any  new 
funds  appropriated  for  this  pilot  pro- 
gram. This  approach  would  allow  us  to 
continue  to  address  pressing  areas  of 
concern  in  a  fiscally  prudent  manner. 
Costly,  outdated,  ineffective,  or  unnec- 
essary programs  should  be  eliminated 
or  trimmed  back  so  that  new,  needed 
initiatives  can  be  funded. 

Given  the  changing  demographics 
and  the  growing  demand  for  care  from 
older  veterans  and  the  VA's  likely  in- 
ability to  meet  that  demand  on  its 
own,  this  pilot  program  is  certainly  a 
new  initiative  that  should  be  pursued. 
We  cannot  halt  all  progress  in  at- 
tempting to  address  thf  ■:  types  of 
issues,  but  we  can  and  must  proceed  in 
a  fiscally  prudent  maimer.  This  obvi- 
ously means  making  decisions  about 
existing  programs  so  that  there  will  be 
room  in  the  overall  Federal  budget  for 
new  initiatives.  And  those  decisions 
need  not  be  confined  just  to  the  do- 
mestic side  of  the  Federal  budget.  Cer- 
tainly, some  of  the  tradeoffs  should  be 
from  pruning  back  some  unnecessary 
spending  in  the  defense  budget  so  that 
we  can  meet  our  obligations  to  those 
who  served  in  the  past. 

REPORT  ON  rCDEKAL  COVERNMEIfT  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SERVED  WITH  VOL- 
UNTARY CIVILIAN  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  I»resident,  last  year,  in  response 
to  concerns  from  a  number  of  non- 
Federal  civilians  who  were  present  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  with 
voluntary  organizations— principally 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  USO— about 
the  effects  of  their  presence  there  on 
their  health  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment response  to  their  concerns,  I  in- 
troduced and  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation which  included  a  provision  man- 
dating a  joint  report  from  the  VA,  De- 


partment of  Defense,  and  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  on  this 
issue.  Under  the  provision  passed  by 
the  Senate,  section  12  of  H.R.  5618, 
the  required  report  would  have  con- 
tained an  evaluation  of  the  question  of 
U.S  Government  responsibility— and 
alternative  approaches  for  providing 
Federal  and  other  benefits,  services, 
and  assistance  to  these  civilians— for 
disabilities  that  possibly  result  from 
certain  aspects  of  their  presence  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  exposure  to  agent 
orange  or  to  particularly  traumatic 
events. 

Unfortunately,  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  would  not  accept 
this  provision  last  year  and.  thus,  it 
was  not  included  in  the  final  compro- 
mise legislation. 

I  have  again  introduced  such  a  provi- 
sion, as  section  10  of  S.  6.  As  I  have 
noted  in  the  past,  for  those  who  served 
in  Vietnam  with  the  military,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  address 
concerns  they  raise  regarding  adverse 
health  effects  of  service  in  Vietnam— 
whether  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  her- 
bicides such  as  agent  orange  or 
through  other  experiences  there.  In 
the  case  of  these  former  service  mem- 
bers, it  is  also  very  clear  that  it  is  the 
VA  which  bears  the  majority  of  this 
responsibility.  Thus,  our  committee 
has  engaged  in  considerable  activity  in 
seeking  responsive  Federal  Govern- 
ment action  to  deal  with  concerns  re- 
garding the  long-term  health  effects 
of  Vietnam  service,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  herbicides,  such  as 
agent  orange,  which  were  sprayed  in 
Vietnam  by  the  U.S.  military  as  a 
means  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  cover 
and  food. 

In  view  of  the  contribution  that  the 
individuals  who  worked  in  voluntary 
organizations  in  Vietnam  provided  to 
their  country  and  their  concerns  about 
the  long-term  health  effects  of  their 
work  in  Vietnam  that  may  be  related 
to  actions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  continue  to  believe  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility, at  least,  to  evaluate  these  con- 
cerns and  consider  possible  appropri- 
ate alternatives— Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral—for  addressing  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  again  introducing 
this  report  provision. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,  the  diverse  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  as  a  general  unifying  purpose 
bringing  about  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  VA's  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  measure  with  the  new 
committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi],  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  VA,  the  veterans' 


service  organizations,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  legislation  affecting  veterans. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  the  transition  in  the  committee 
chairmanship.  Since  1981.  the  commit- 
tee has  been  guided  by  the  firm  hand 
of  my  very  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson].  Upon  Al's  election  as 
majority  whip,  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  committee  chairmanship.  I  will 
miss  him  greatly  in  that  role.  His 
strong,  personal,  very  sincere  interest 
in  matters  coming  before  the  commit- 
tee and  his  effective  work  as  chairman 
have  been  of  genuine  benefit  to  our 
Nation's  veterans.  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  play  a  very  active  role  on 
the  committee,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  him  both  on 
the  committee  and  in  our  mutual  roles 
as  whip  for  our  parties. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  publicly  to 
extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
new  chairman.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  Senate  in  1981.  Frank 
Mttrkowski  was  assigned  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  His  first  4 
years  on  the  committee  have  provided 
him  with  an  impressive  foundation  of 
experience  on  which  to  build  as  chair- 
man, and  I  stand  ready  to  work  closely 
with  him  as  he  assuimes  this  important 
Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  6  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre3entatit>ea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health-Care  Amendments  of 
1985". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ments to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

DEFINITION  or  VIETNAM  BRA 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(29)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(29)  TTie  term  "Vietnam  era'  means  (A) 
the  period  beginning  on  August  5,  1964,  and 
ending  on  May  7.  1975,  and  (B)  the  period 
beginning  on  February  21.  1961.  and  ending 
on  May  7.  1975.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who 
served  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
such  period.". 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  GRADE  REDUCnON 

Sec.  3.  Section  210(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'(3)(AKi)  "The  Administrator  may  not  in 
any  fiscal  year  implement  a  grade  reduction 
described  in  division  (ii)  of  this  subpara- 
graph unless  the  Administrator  first  sub- 
mits to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Reprsenta- 
tives  a  report  containing  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  reduction  and  the  justification  for  a 
plan,  including  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, together  with  data  supporting 
such  determination,  that,  in  the  personnel 
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area  concerned,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  a  disproportionate  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  salary  grade  or  grades  select- 
ed for  reduction  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  such  employees  at  the  salary 
levels  involved  who  perform  comparable 
(unctions  in  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  non-Fed- 
eral entities.  Any  such  report  shall  l>e  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  (not  includ- 
ing any  day  or  with  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session)  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  proposed  grade  reduction. 

•(ii)  A  grade  reduction  referred  to  in  divi- 
sion (i)  of  this  subparagraph  is  a  systematic 
reduction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
average  salary  cost  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees  performing  certain  func- 
tions, in  the  number  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees  at  any  specific  grade  level 
who  perform  those  functions. 

•(B)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  Administrator  submits  a  report 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  report  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's compliance  with  such  subpara- 
graph and  shall  include  in  the  report  the 
Comptroller  General's  opinion  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Administrator's  determination 
(and  of  the  data  supporting  such  determina- 
tion) made  pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph.". 

EXTENSION  or  HEALTH-CASE  ELIGIBILITY  BASED 
ON  EXPOSURE  TO  DIOXIN  OR  OTHER  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES  IN  VIETNAM  OR  TO  NUCLEAR  RA- 
DIATION 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  610  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
medical  services  may  not  be  provided  under 
or  by  virtue  of  subsection  (aK5)  of  this  sec- 
tion after  Septeml)er  30.  1989.". 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  620A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl).  by  striking  out 
"pilot"  both  places  it  appears: 

(2KA)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
"fifth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighth":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "pilot": 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Not"; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1986.  March 
1.  1987.  and  March  1.  1988.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  report  to  such  committees  on  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
the  program  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
during  fiscal  year  1985.  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
fiscal  year  1987.  respectively,  and  shall  in- 
clude in  each  report  information  for  the 
fiscal  year  involved  regarding  the  average 
duration  of  participation  of  veterans,  rates 
of  successful  rehabilitation,  and  any 
changes  in  average  and  maximum  allowable 
charges  per  veteran  under  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  part 
of  th«  program.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"pilot  program"  in  the  catchline. 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  'pilot  program". 

PAYMENT  FOR  THERAPEUTIC  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  6.  Section  618  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 


••(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  amount  of  remuneration  provided 
to  an  individual  as  a  participant  in  a  thera- 
peutic or  rehabilitative  activity  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t>e  included  in 
determining  annual  income  for  purposes  of 
pension  payments.". 

MEDICAL  QUALITY-ASSURANCE  RECORDS 

Sec.  7.  Section  3305(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  withhold- 
ing from  any  person  or  entity  the  disclosure 
of  statistical  information  regarding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  programs 
(including  information  on  aggregate  morbid- 
ity and  mortality  rates  associated  with  spe- 
cific activities  at  individual  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration health-care  facilities).". 

DISCIPUNARY  BOARD  ACTION  INVOLVING 
CLINICAL  PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  8.  Section  4110  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sutisection: 

"(f)  This  section  applies  in  any  case  in 
which  a  reduction  or  revocation  of  the  clini- 
cal privileges  of  any  person  employed  in  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4104  of  this  title  is  proposed  by  reason 
of  a  charge  of  inaptitude,  inefficiency,  or 
misconduct.  A  disciplinary  board  may 
impose  a  reduction  or  revocation  of  clinical 
privileges  only  (1)  in  a  case  in  which,  prior 
to  the  hearing  under  this  section,  such 
person  has  been  provided  with  notice  of  the 
proposal  to  reduce  or  revoke  such  privileges, 
and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  deficiency  in  such 
person's  clinical  practice.". 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OP  NON-INSTITimONAL 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  (a HI)  In  order  for  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness, feasibility,  and  desirability  of 
various  actions  that  would  enable  veterans— 

(A)  who  are  eligible  for  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and 

(B)  who  are  in  need  of  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  or  of  services  to  obviate  the  need 
for  such  care: 

to  receive  needed  health  and  health-related 
services  in  noninstitutional  settings,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  subject  to  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  in  not  leas  than  five  geo- 
graphic areas,  for  a  period  of  forty-eight 
months.  In  not  leas  than  three  of  such 
areas,  such  program  shall  also  involve  the 
use  of  a  geriatric  evaluation  unit  at  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  facility. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  such  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  develop  and  provide  to  cer- 
tain of  such  eligible  veterans  appropriate 
health-related  services  In  addition  to  any 
appropriate  services,  such  as  home  health 
or  adult  day  health-care  services,  for  which 
they  may  be  eligible  under  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code.  In  selecting  vet- 
erans for  participation  in  such  program,  the 
Administrator  shall  accord  a  priority  to 
those  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

(3KA)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
services  available  to  eligible  veterans  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  other 
sources  and  to  avoid  fragmentation  of  effort 
under  such  program,  the  Administrator 
shall  (i>  utilize  appropriate  services  of  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  agencies  that 
provide  health-related  services,  and  (ii)  in 
the  case  of  each  eligible  veteran  receiving 
services  under  such  program,  appoint  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employee  to  serve  as 


the  case  manager  to  coordinate  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  such  veteran.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  duplication  and  fragmentation 
and  to  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  uti- 
lizing certain  health  services  of  an  agency  or 
agencies  other  than  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  cases  in  which  no  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  in  such  a  geographic 
area  provides  such  services,  the  Administra- 
tor, in  not  more  than  two  of  the  geographic 
areas  at  which  such  program  is  t>eing  car- 
ried out,  may  utilize  appropriate  health 
services  of  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  that  provide  such  services. 

(B)  The  Administrator  may  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  (through  the  services  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resources)  to  an  entity  furnishing  services  to 
veterans  and  subparagraph  (AKi)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(4)  The  beginning  date  for  such  progam 
shall  be  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month  after  funds  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  month  following  the  date  on  which 
the  program  descrit>ed  in  subsection  (a)  is 
begun,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
program  during  its  first  thirty  months  of 
operation.  Such  report  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  of  the  cost  factors  associated 
with  providing  various  alternative  services 
and  combinations  of  service  and  the  impact 
of  providing  such  services  or  combinations 
thereof  on  achieving  the  goal  of  enabling  el- 
igible veterans  to  live  in  noninstitutional 
settings.  The  report  shall  also  include  any 
recommendations  for  administrative  or  leg- 
islative action,  or  both,  that  the  Administra- 
tor considers  appropriate  based  in  the  re- 
sults of  such  program  and  on  other  perti- 
nent information. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "service-connected"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  paragraph  (16) 
of  section  101  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(2)  The  term  "health-related  services"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  homemaker, 
personal  care,  communal  or  at-home  nutri- 
tion, and  transportation  assistance  services. 

(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  pilot  program  under  this 
section  (other  than  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices under  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code)  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years. 

(2KA)  In  the  event  that,  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986 
is  in  effect  which  sets  forth  total  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986  in  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 

(I)  the  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1985  set  forth  In  such  resolution  (or.  If  not 
set  forth  therein,  as  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  as  of  the  date  such 
resolution  was  adopted), 

(ID  the  cost  In  budget  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  as  estimated  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  as  of  the  date  such  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  of  such  cost-of-living  in- 
creases taking  effect  In  fiscal  year  1986  in 
entitlement  programs  as  Congress  provides 
for  in  such  resolution,  and 

(111)  any  amount  by  which  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  for  fiscal  year  1986  was  estimat- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  as  of 
such  date,  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  in- 
terest for  fiscal  year  1985, 


no  appropriations  are  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  but  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  (other  than  for  the 
provision  of  services  under  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code)  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
succeeding  fiscal  year  1987. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "entitlement  programs"  means  pro- 
grams of  l)enefits  which  the  United  SUtes  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  laws  establishing 
such  programs  to  persons  who  meet  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  established  by  such 
laws. 

REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SERVED  WITH  VOL- 
UNTARY CIVILIAN  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  The  purixise  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the 
question  of  United  States  Government  re- 
sponsibility, and  alternative  approaches,  for 
providing  individuals  who  served  for  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  days  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  as 
employees  of  voluntary  organizations,  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  t>e  organizations  which  provided 
significant  assistance  to  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  with  Federal  and 
other  benefits  and  services  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  health  care  and  moneUry 
compensation  for  disabilities  which  may  be 
related  to  exposure  to  dioxln  or  be  the 
result  of  traumatic  events),  either  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  otherwise, 
and  for  asssisting  such  individuals  in  con- 
nection with  disabilities  they  may  have  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  service. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
stated  In  paragrpah  (1),  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  E>efense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  Joint  report  on  the  question  of 
United  SUtes  Government  responsibility 
and  shall  Include  In  such  report  various  al- 
ternative approaches  (together  with  com- 
ments on  the  appropriateness  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each)  and 
any  recommendations  by  such  officials  for 
legislative  and  administrative  action  with 
respect  thereto,  for  esUblishlng  a  program 
for  providing  such  benefits,  services,  and  as- 
sistance to  such  individuals. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "Armed  Forces"  and  "Vietnam  era" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  In  sec- 
tion 101  (10)  and  (29)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act),  respectively,  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code. 


S.  7-MEDICAID  COVERAGE  FOR 
LOW-INCOME  WOMEN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  S.  7,  legislation  which 
would  complete  an  effort  I  began 
almost  a  decade  ago  to  help  close  the 
gaps  in  the  existing  Medicaid  Program 
which  resulted  in  many  low-income 
pregant  women  being  excluded  from 
coverage  under  that  program,  was  In- 
troduced. I  was  delighted  that  we  were 


able  during  the  98th  Congress  to  enact 
legislation.  Public  Law  98-369  on  July 
18.  1984,  to  extend  coverage  to  two  of 
the  three  groups  of  low-income  preg- 
nant women  we  were  attempting  to 
reach.  Those  two  groups  included  low- 
income  women  who  were  pregnant 
with  their  first  child  and  low-income 
women  whose  husbands  are  unem- 
ployed. S.  7  would  complete  these  ef- 
forts by  extending  covrage  to  the  third 
category  of  impoverished  pregnant 
women— that  is.  poor  women  living 
with  an  employed  husband  but  whose 
family  income  and  assets  fall  below 
the  AFDC  eligibility  standards  of  the 
State  in  which  they  live. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan]  who  has  been  an  ardent 
and  steadfast  supporter  of  this  meas- 
ure, the  Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga  and  Mr.  Iwomn:].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MrrzEiiBAUii]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDDl.  Since  the  date  of  intro- 
duction, we  have  been  Joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
who  has  also  been  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  in  previous  Congresses.  I 
expect  that  many  other  Senators  will 
join  with  us  since  this  effort  has 
always  enjoyed  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Our  efforts  in  this  area  have  also 
been  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  out- 
side groups.  In  particular,  this  type  of 
legislation  has  been  supported  by  or- 
ganizations which  differ  sharply  on 
the  issue  of  abortion  but  strongly 
agree  that  the  lack  of  economic  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  medical  care 
necessary  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term 
should  not  be  allowed  to  play  a  role  in 
this  very  delicate  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. For  those  who  support  freedom  of 
choice,  nothing  could  be  more  central 
to  that  freedom  of  choice  than  the 
right  of  a  low-income  woman  to  choose 
to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term  fret  from 
the  economic  pressures  arising  from 
the  inability  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
medical  care  needed.  For  those  who 
believe  that  abortion  should  never  be 
permissible,  making  available  the  med- 
ical care  necessary  for  a  low-Income 
woman  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term  is 
essential  to  alleviating  economic  pres- 
sures which  might  otherwise  influence 
a  decision  to  terminate  a  pregnancy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  near  future  I 
Intend  to  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  numerous  organizations  who  sup- 
port this  Initiative. 

MISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  problems  many  women  have 
with  regard  to  access  to  adequate  med- 
ical care  during  pregnancy  when  I 
began  my  efforts  In  1973  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  help  break  down  barriers  to 
adoption  that  were  then  prevalent 
throughout    the    country.    Witnesses 


who  testified  about  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  adoption  area 
stressed  the  necessity  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  cover  the  medical 
costs  associated  with  carrying  a  preg- 
nancy to  term  for  those  impoverished 
women  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  excluded  from  Medicaid 
coverage.  In  a  number  of  cases,  wit- 
nesses told  us  that  these  women  were 
forced  to  resort  either  to  abortion  or 
to  black  market  adoptions  facilitated 
by  those  in  the  business  of  buying  or 
selling  babies  in  exchange  for  payment 
of  the  medical  costs  associated  with  a 
pregnancy. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the 
adoption  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  93d  and  94th  Congresses  included 
provisions  to  help  pay  the  medical 
costs  of  prenatal  care  for  women  who 
were  considering  placing  their  infants 
for  adoption.  In  1977,  because  of  my 
strong  belief  that  all  low-income  preg- 
nant women,  not  just  those  consider- 
ing adoptive  placements,  should  have 
access  to  necessary  prenatal  care,  I  ap- 
proached then  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Joseph  Cali- 
fano  and  urged  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration join  with  me  in  seeking  an 
amendment  to  the  Medicaid  Program 
to  help  ensure  that  no  low-income 
pregnant  woman  be  denied  the  assist- 
ance critical  to  the  outcome  of  her 
pregnancy.  Secretary  Califano  re- 
sponded affirmatively,  and  on  August 
10,  1978,  I  introduce(i  such  a  proposed 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Carter 
administration— amendment  No.  3457, 
95th  Congress.  This  initiative  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  Child 
Health  Assurance  Program  legislation 
during  the  95th  Congress,  but  the  leg- 
islation was  not  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  in  the  95th  Congress.  I  joined 
with  former  Senator  Ribicoff  in  spon- 
soring legislation  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  1204  in  the  96th  Congress 
and  worked  hard  for  its  passage.  When 
the  Child  Health  Assurance  Program 
legislation  again  failed  to  t>e  enacted 
during  the  96th  Congress,  the  effort  to 
extend  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  low- 
income  pregnant  women  also  tragical- 
ly failed. 

At  the  begirming  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, I  reintroduced,  as  S.  667,  the  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this  goal.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  make  substan- 
tial cuts  in  the  Medicaid  Program  in 
the  97th  Congress,  action  on  S.  667 
proved  impossible.  On  January  26, 
1983,  the  first  day  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, I  reintroduced  this  legislation 
again,  as  S.  7.  On  that  day,  I  also  in- 
troduced a  proposal,  S.  6.  to  expand 
the  Medicaid  Program  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  original  Child  Health 
Assurance  Program,  including,  as  well, 
the  provisions  relating  to  coverage  of 
low-income  pregnant  women. 
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As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  these 
bills  laid  the  foundation  for  the  first 
step  toward  enactment  of  an  expan- 
sion of  maternal  and  child  health  cov- 
erage. That  came  in  April  1983  when 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment 
Senators  Hatfield.  Moynihan.  and  I 
offered  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  budget  authority 
for  enactment  of  S.  7.  Congressional 
acceptance  of  that  additional  budget 
authority  for  the  enactment  of  this 
initiative  and  for  beginning  the  first 
steps  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  6  set  the  stage  for  last  year's  success 
in  this  area. 

MAJOR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  section 
2361  of  Public  Law  98-369  extended 
Medicaid  coverage  to  two  of  the  three 
major  groups  of  low-income  pregnant 
women  who  had  previously  been  ex- 
cluded. Much  of  the  credit  for  enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  should  go  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  who,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han], championed  these  provisions 
during  the  Finance  Committee  delib- 
erations. Without  their  tireless  work 
and  dedication,  the  legislation  would 
not  have  survived.  Credit  also  should 
go  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  who  not  only 
agreed  to  the  budget  amendment  that 
I  offered  in  1983,  but  who  followed 
through  in  supporting  the  legislative 
initiative  itself  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Loui-siana  [Mr.  Long],  who 
has  been  supportive  of  these  efforts 
over  the  years,  was  also  instrumental 
in  achieving  the  outcome.  My  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Representative  Henry  Waxman,  was 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  this  Initiative 
and  deserves  special  tribute  for  his 
skillful  efforts  which  not  only  helped 
secure  enactment  of  the  provisiorv?  re- 
lating to  medical  assistance  for  low- 
income  pregnant  women,  but  led  to 
the  long  overdue  improvements  in  the 
Medicaid  Program  with  respect  to 
services  and  coverage  under  Medicaid 
for  low-income  children. 

Although  I  am  delighted  with  the 
success  we  achieved  last  year  in  closing 
the  Medicaid  gaps  with  respect  to  low- 
income  women  pregnant  with  their 
first  child  or  those  with  unemployed 
husbands  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
health-care  services  for  low-income 
children,  we  did  not  finish  the  Job. 
The  remaining  group  of  low-Income 
pregnant  women  must  also  be  ex- 
tended coverage.  These  women  differ 
from  the  other  two  groups  only  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  living 
with  their  husbands  who  are  em- 
ployed. The  families'  income,  never- 
theless, is  so  low  that  they  would  meet 
the  State's  income  as  well  as  assets 
tests    for    Medicaid    eligibility    for    a 


pregnant  woman  living  alone  or  with 
an  unemployed  husband.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable, I  believe,  to  deny  medical 
assistance  in  these  cases.  As  I  will  ex- 
plain shortly,  it  is  particularly  uncon- 
scionable since  the  moment  the  child 
is  bom,  he  or  she  will  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid  assistance.  Yet,  by  excluding 
this  group  of  women  from  Medicaid 
eligibility  during  their  pregnancy,  we 
are  denying  them  the  medical  assist- 
ance which  could  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  child  will  be  bom 
healthy  and  strong  and  thus  need  less 
medical  intervention  later  on. 

SERIOUSLY  ILL  NEWBORNS:  PREVENTING  "BABY 
DOES"  THROUGH  ADEQUATE  PRENATAL  CARE 

Mr.  President,  making  sure  that 
every  low-income  pregnant  woman  has 
access  to  adequate  medical  care  during 
her  pregnancy  and  the  delivery  of  her 
child  has  implications  for  another 
issue  of  compelling  dimensions— the 
birth  of  a  seriously  disabled  infant 
with  a  life-threatening  condition. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  many  of 
us  have  agonized  over  the  so-caJled 
"Baby  E>oe  "  problem  and  what  is  the 
proper  role  for  Government  to  play  in 
the  very  sensitive  and  emotionally 
charged  issues  involving  the  care  and 
treatment  of  these  seriously  disabled 
infants.  I  was  one  of  the  six  Senators 
who  participated  in  developing  the 
"Baby  Doe"  compromise  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Child  Abuse  Amendments 
of  1984,  Public  Law  98-457.  I  believe 
that  we  achieved  in  that  legislation 
the  framework  for  a  responsible  and 
sensitive  approach  for  dealing  with 
these  cases  through  the  existing  State 
child  protective  services  system.  But  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  there  is 
much  more  that  can  and  should  be 
done  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
and  families  involved  in  these  heart- 
breaking cases. 

Although  it  may  not  be  medically 
possible  to  eliminate  entirely  the  inci- 
dence of  high-risk  births,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  questions  that  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  care  during  preg- 
nancy is  critical  to  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  child  will  be  bom  with  a 
serious  disabling  condition  or  life- 
threatening  condition.  Every  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  concerned  about 
treatment  of  "Baby  Doe"  infants 
ought  to  be  equally  concerned  about 
making  sure  that  the  medical  assist- 
ance which  could  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  child  being  bom  with  these 
disabling  and  life-threatening  condi- 
tions is  provided  during  pregnancy. 
Just  as  we  developed  a  consensus  last 
Congress  to  deal  with  these  very  diffi- 
cult decisions  at  and  after  birth,  we 
should  coalesce  to  provide  the  same 
consensus  to  help  reduce  the  incidence 
of  these  tragic  cases. 

PRENATAL  CARE  CAN  MAKE  A  DIPPERCNCE 

Mr.  President,  adequate  care  during 
pregnancy  is  critical  to  determining 
the  outcome  of  the  pregnancy.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  medical  commu- 


nity about  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  inadequate  materni- 
ty care  and  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity. Adequate  prenatal,  delivery, 
and  postnatal  care  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  to  be  successful  in  help- 
ing to  lower  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity. 

According  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
1980  report,  'Healthy  People,"  low 
birth  weight  Is  the  greatest  single 
hazard  for  newborns,  increasing  their 
vulnerability  to  developmental  prob- 
lems and  to  death.  Low  birth-weight 
infants  have  as  much  as  a  40  times 
greater  risk  of  dying  in  their  first  year 
of  life  than  do  newborns  of  normal 
weight.  Very  low  birth-weight  in- 
fants—those who  weigh  less  than  1,500 
grams— face  an  especially  high  risk  of 
death:  although  they  constitute  only  1 
percent  of  all  newborns,  they  account 
for  almost  half  of  all  infant  deaths. 

Low  birth-weight  infants  are  also  at 
increased  risk  for  serious  congenital 
defects  and  impairments.  Most  of 
these  low  birth-weight  infants  are  pre- 
mature and  the  most  common  compli- 
cation of  prematurity  is  hyaline  mem- 
brane disease,  a  consequence  of  imma- 
ture lung  development.  Low  birth- 
weight  and  premature  infants  are  at  a 
high  risk  of  becoming  mentally  retard- 
ed, due  to  birth  complications,  lowered 
resistance  to  infections,  lack  of  fully 
developed  nervous  systems,  and  other 
factors.  Low  birth-weight  infants  are 
about  10  times  as  likely  to  develop 
mental  retardation.  Also,  intraventri- 
cular hemorrahages  frequently  occur 
in  low  birth-weight  and  premature 
babies,  and  many  of  these  small  pre- 
mature infants  develop  cerebral  palsy. 

Clearly,  our  success  in  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  morbidity  lies  in 
reducing  the  number  of  high-risk  in- 
fants bom.  The  identification  of  po- 
tential problems  in  the  mother  as 
early  as  possible  and  the  application  of 
appropriate  and  adequate  medical  care 
can  have  significant  beneficial  effects 
on  the  pregnancy  outcomes.  Adequate 
prenatal  care  enable  steps  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  or  reduce  risks.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  majority  of  moth- 
ers at  risk  of  having  a  low  birth-weight 
and/or  premature  infant  can  be  identi- 
fied by  present  clinical  and  laboratory 
expertise. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  women 
with  such  medical  conditions  as  diabe- 
tes, hypertension,  kidney  or  heart  dis- 
ease, or  who  experience  complications 
of  pregnancy  such  as  toxemia  or  infec- 
tions of  the  uterus  have  a  much  great- 
er risk  of  poor  pregnancy  outcome. 
Adequate  prenatal  care  provided  to 
these  high-risk  women  can  help 
reduce  or  prevent  the  likelihood  they 
will  have  a  high-risk  infant. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  as  a  fact 
that  providing  adequate  prenatal  care 
works  in  reducing  high-risk  births. 
The  examples  are  numerous.  A  Mis- 


souri study  found  a  50-percent  greater 
prematurity  rate  among  white  moth- 
ers with  inadequate  prenatal  care  than 
among  white  mothers  who  had  re- 
ceived adequate  care.  A  Colorado 
study  found  that  women  who  received 
no  care  had  a  prematurity  rate  of  28 
percent.  A  California  prenatal  care 
project  found  that  low  birth-weight 
rates  for  project  participants  who 
were  provided  with  comprehensive  ma- 
ternity coverage  were  50-percent  less 
than  among  women  not  participating 
in  the  project. 

These  and  numerous  other  similar 
findings  lead  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  numerous  other  witnesses 
who  testified  at  hearings  I  chaired 
during  the  96th  Congress  to  conclude 
that  the  single  most  important  step 
that  we  could  take  to  improve  preg- 
nancy outcome  and  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality in  this  country  would  be  to 
ensure  that  every  pregnant  woman  re- 
ceives proper  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
postnatal  care.  Identical  findings  were 
made  in  1981  by  the  Select  Panel  for 
the  Promotion  of  Child  Health,  which 
was  created  by  the  Congress  to  assess 
the  status  of  maternal  and  child 
health  and  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  promote  the  health  of 
children  and  pregnant  women  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  first  recommendations 
made  by  that  panel  was  to  mandate 
Medicaid  eligibility  for  all  pregnant 
women  whose  family  income  is  at  or 
below  the  federally-established  pover- 
ty level.  Although  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  would  not  go  that  far. 
it  would  ensure  that  all  pregnant 
women  whose  family  income  is  at  or 
below  a  State's  income  standard  and 
assets  test  for  AFDC  would  be  eligible 
for  Medicaid  assistance  for  her  preg- 
nancy. 

A  COST  SAVINGS  MEASURE 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  1984 
amendments,  a  newborn  infant  whose 
family  income  and  assets  meet  the 
States  AFDC  income  and  resources  re- 
quirements will  be  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid until  the  age  of  5  regardless  of 
whether  the  family  would  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  Medicaid.  For  example, 
such  a  newborn  living  with  both  par- 
ents would  be  eligible  for  coverage 
even  though  the  State  does  not  cover 
two-parent  families  under  its  existing 
Medicaid  Program. 

This  creates  the  incredible  situation 
that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  where- 
in the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  involved  will  pick  up  the  medical 
costs  for  a  seriously  ill  newborn,  but 
will  not  help  pay  for  the  prenatal  care 
that  could  have  reduced  the  likelihood 
that  the  child  would  be  lK»m  seriously 
HI  or  with  a  disabling  condition. 

In  other  words,  we  are  prepared  to 
pick  up  the  tremendously  high  costs  of 
neonatal  intensive  care  which  can  av- 
erage $8,000  per  episode  and  can  likely 
reach  $40,000,  if  not  more.  Roughly  6 


percent  of  all  births  annually  in  this 
country  require  this  specialized  care  at 
a  staggering  cost  of  over  $2  billion. 

Society  also  can  be  faced  with  monu- 
mental lifetime  costs  for  care  of  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  individuals.  Low 
birth-weight  infants  are  10  times  as 
likely  to  suffer  developmental  disabil- 
ities as  are  infants  of  normal  birth- 
weight.  Institutional  care  for  these 
children  can  run  anjrwhere  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000  a  year  to  as  high  as 
$100,000  a  year  depending  on  the  level 
of  care  required.  When  applied  to  a 
lifetime  of  care,  estimating  an  average 
life  of  40  years  the  costs  would  run  be- 
tween $1  million  and  $4  million  per  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  infant. 

Clearly,  it  is  far  more  prudent  to 
provide  the  medical  assistance  during 
a  pregnancy  that  can  help  avert  these 
problems  in  the  first  place.  The  invest- 
ment in  this  type  of  preventive  care 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
health  of  these  women  and  infants, 
and  the  costs  would  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  savings  that  would  be  re- 
alized from  a  reduction  in  pregnancy 
complications  and  infant  morbidity 
which  result  from  inadequate  care 
during  pregnancy. 

OTHER  COSTS 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  although 
there  is  no  question  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  easily  be  Justified  in  terms  of 
averting  much  greater  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  remedial 
medical  care  that  these  children  will 
otherwise  require,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  implica- 
tions as  well.  We  must  look  at  the 
heartache  that  is  produced  and  the 
human  potential  that  is  lost  or  re- 
duced, through  the  tragedies  of  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity.  The  "Baby 
Doe"  cases  I  mentioned  earlier  repre- 
sent Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in 
terms  of  the  tremendous  emotional 
and  societal  costs  that  must  also  be  ac- 
counted for. 

OTHER  MATERNAL  PROGRAMS  NOT  SUmCIBNT 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  briefly 
one  issue  that  has  occasionally  arisen 
in  connection  with  this  effort  to 
ensure  Medicaid  coverage  for  all  low- 
Income  pregnant  women.  There  are 
other  Federal  programs.  In  addition  to 
Medicaid,  aimed  at  helping  address 
the  health  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. In  particular,  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Program  is  focused  on 
helping  meet  the  health-care  needs  of 
mothers  and  children.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  that  program;  however, 
this  block  grant  program  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  extending  Medic- 
aid eligibility  to  this  group  of  women. 
Not  all  of  the  women  targeted  by  this 
amendment  have  access  to  a  maternal 
and  child  health  grantee. 

In  1980.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  the  former  title  V 
Program— the  predecessor  to  the  cur- 
rent block  grant  program— did  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  to  provide  any 


prenatal  or  well-baby  services  in  many 
areas  of  need  and  that  the  services  af- 
forded under  that  program  in  many 
other  areas  were  insufficient.  GAO  re- 
ported that  of  the  approximately  3.100 
counties  in  the  United  States,  only  242 
were  reportedly  served  by  such  a 
project  in  1978.  In  21  States,  these 
projects  generally  served  only  one 
county,  and  only  13  States  reported 
that  these  projects  served  four  or 
more  counties.  In  particular,  substan- 
tial difficulties  were  reported  in  gain- 
ing access  to  residents  of  rural  areas 
under  the  title  V  Program. 

Moreover,  GAO  found  that  States 
used  these  funds  for  many  purposes 
other  than  serving  mothers  and  in- 
fants. For  example,  these  projects  pro- 
vide family  planning  and  immuniza- 
tions, as  well  as  well-baby  health  serv- 
ices. GAO  concluded  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate only  a  portion  of  the  funds  were 
available  for  services  that  most  direct- 
ly relate  to  improved  pregnancy  out- 
come, that  some  States  gave  relatively 
little  emphasis  to  activities  that  most 
directly  related  to  this  objective,  and, 
fiiuQly,  that  States  spent  a  major  por- 
tion of  those  funds  on  programs  or 
projects  that  served  relatively  few 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  quite  simply,  short  of 
establishing  maternal  and  child  health 
projects  in  every  community,  the  only 
certain  way  in  our  present  system  of 
health  care  of  reaching  all  low-income 
pregnant  women  is  through  a  third- 
party  reimbursement  system  like  Med- 
icaid. Ideally,  Medicaid  and  grant  pro- 
grams like  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Block  Grant  Program  should 
coexist  and  complement  each  other. 
Together,  they  can  help  ensure  that 
all  needy  women  have  access  to  the 
necessary  prenatal  and  delivery  assist- 
ance. 

BUDGET  IMPACT 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  a  similar 
provision  was  included  in  the  House- 
passed  legislation.  H.R.  4170,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimated 
that  extending  Medicaid  coverage  for 
this  category  of  low-income  pregnant 
women  would  cost  approximately  $175 
million  in  Federal  outlays  in  the  first 
fiscal  year.  I  have  t)een  advised,  how- 
ever, that  that  estimate  was  based 
upon  an  assumption  of  a  100-percent 
participation  rate  among  the  popula- 
tion at  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
reliable  assvunption  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  a  certain  portion  of  this  group 
will  be  covered  by  private  insurance 
through  their  employers; 

Second,  a  certain  portion  of  those 
without  employer  health  coverage  will 
rely  upon  other  sources  of  health  care, 
for  example,  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  projects  discussed  previ- 
ously; and 

Third,  a  certain  portion  will  not  seek 
medical  assistance  until  the  time  of  de- 
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livery  of  the  infant  and  therefore  not 
utilize  medical  care  during  the  preg- 
nancy itself. 

Thus,  I  am  convinced  that  the  CBO 
estimate  in  1984  was  much  too  high 
and  that  the  actual  additional  Federal 
outlays  would  be  considerably  lower.  I 
am  asking  CBO  to  take  another  look 
at  the  matter. 

In  addition,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  2424,  the  Kennedy-Gephardt 
healthcare  cost-contairunent  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  will  soon  be  reintroduced  in 
this  Congress,  I  t)elieve  that  substan- 
tial Federal  savings  could  and  should 
be  achieved  from  enactment  of  such  a 
measure  which  would  far  more  than 
offset  any  additional  spending  that 
would  result  from  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Finally,  as  I  have  also  indicated,  en- 
actment of  S.  7  would  also  lead  to  a  re- 
duction of  sutisequent  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures for  treatment  of  disabling 
conditions  that  could  be  averted  by 
the  adequate  prenatal  care  that  this 
measure  would  provide  for. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  are  28  States 
which  currently  do  not  cover  low- 
income  pregnant  women  in  two-parent 
working  families.  The  rest  have  al- 
ready made  the  wise  decision  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  these  women.  We 
should  take  the  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  all  low-income 
pregnant  women,  wherever  they  may 
live,  are  eligible  to  receive  this  cover- 
age. Enactment  of  S.  7  would  be  an- 
other major  step  in  that  process. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  reintroduced 
S.  7,  as  I  had  done  in  the  95th,  96th. 
and  97th  Congresses.  I  indicated  that  I 
would  continue  to  press  for  adoption 
of  this  legislation  until  Congress  had 
extended  Medicaid  coverage  to  all 
pregnant  women  who  lack  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  enable  them  to 
afford  prenatal,  delivery,  suid  postna- 
tal care  so  necessary  for  their  health 
and  the  health  of  their  expected 
babies.  We  made  major  progress  in 
that  effort  in  the  last  Congress  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  98-369. 
There  is  still  more  to  be  done,  howev- 
er, to  complete  that  effort.  I  intend  to 
continue  the  work  until  it  is  finished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  S.  7  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1905(n)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  a  pregnant  woman  (whose  pregnancy 
has  been  medically  verified)  who  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  meets  the  income 
and  resources  requirements  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV: 
and". 


(b>  Section  1903(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  must  provide  that  any  pregnant 
woman  who  is  eligible  for.  has  applied  foi , 
and  has  received  medical  assistance  under 
the  State  plan,  shall  remain  eligible  for  all 
pregnancy-related  and  post-partum  medical 
assistance  provided  under  the  State  plan 
until  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
reduce  the  period  of  time  for  which  any  In- 
dividual is  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  State  plan  by  reason  of  any  other 
requirement  of  this  title  or  part  A  of  title 
IV.". 

(cKl)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  medical  assistance  provided,  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning 
at  least  six  months,  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  that  State  legislation  is 
necessary  to  permit  amendment  of  the  State 
plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  meet  the  additional  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
he  shall  not  find  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  title  solely  on  the 
basis  of  such  State's  failure  to  meet  these 
additional  requirements  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  issue  the  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  Act  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  8:  CHARTER  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  want 
to  explain  my  bill,  S.  8,  introduced  on 
January  3,  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc.  [WA].  Joining  with  me  as  the 
principal  cosponsor  is  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  now  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  my  very 
good  friend  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son]. Joining  us  as  cosponsors  were 
our  fellow  members  of  the  committee. 
Senators  MATStn«AGA,  Stattord,  and 
Specter,  and  23  other  Senators  who 
cosponsored  the  predecessor  to  this 
bill.  S.  2266.  In  the  98th  Congress,  Sen- 
ators Bradley,  Burdick.  Byro,  Chiles, 
Cohen.  Dodd,  Ford,  Glenn,  Habt,  Hat- 
field, Kassebaum.  Kennedy.  Leahy, 
Levin,  Mathias,  Metzenbaum,  Pell, 
Pressler.  Proxmire.  Pryor,  Sasser. 
and  Wilson.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
Senate's  newest  Members,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  is  cosponsoring  the  meas- 
ure. In  sum,  27  Members  of  the  Senate 
joined  with  me  in  Introducing  this 
measure. 


Today  I  am  adding  3  more  cospon- 
sors: Senator  Sasser,  Senator  Bioen. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Senator 
DeConcini,  who  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Judiciary 
Conunittees.  as  also  are  Senators 
Simpson  and  Specter.  It  is  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  l>een  referred. 

The  WA  is  a  national  service  orga- 
nization devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Formed  in  1978, 
WA  has  growth  into  an  organization 
with  over  150  chapters  stretching  from 
New  England  to  California,  and  its 
membership  is  over  21,000  strong— an 
over  30-percent  increase  since  last 
year. 

For  over  8  years,  the  WA  has  ad- 
dressed the  major  issues  that  face 
Vietnam  veterans,  including  needs  of 
readjustment,  employment,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  the  adequacy  of  GI 
bill  benefits,  VA  health-care  programs, 
agent  orange,  and  post-traumatic  stess 
disorder.  In  the  past  several  years,  as 
it  has  l)ecome  a  truly  national,  repre- 
sentative organization,  it  has  acted  as 
a  progressive  catalyst  on  major  legisla- 
tive issues  and  has  promoted  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  Vietnam  veter- 
ans as  a  valued  and  valuable  national 
resource  for  America. 

The  members  of  WA  represent  a 
wide  spectrum  of  income  levels,  politi- 
cal beliefs,  religions,  professions,  and 
ethnic  groups.  The  WA,  through  its 
State  coimcils  and  local  chapters, 
brings  these  different  backgrounds 
and  experiences  together  in  order  to 
seek  to  accomplish  several  purposes. 
One  is  to  provide  mechanisms  through 
which  Vietnam  veterans  can  develop 
positive  identification  with  their  Viet- 
nam service  and  with  those  who  served 
with  them.  A  second  is  to  deal  with 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  war  for  in- 
dividual veterans.  A  third  is  to  seek  to 
effect  basic  reform  in  the  governmen- 
tal and  private  institutions  that  have 
major  impact  on  the  lives  of  veterans. 

The  WA  is  recognized  by  the  VA 
under  section  3402  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  representation 
for  veterans  in  connection  with  claims 
for  benefits  l)efore  the  VA.  The  orga- 
nization's claims  service  department 
has  developed  and  distributed  a  com- 
prehensive claims  manual  for  use  by 
its  service  officers  and  others  involved 
in  assisting  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  WA  has  also  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychological  and 
other  health-related  problems  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  to  foster  their  read- 
justment to  civilian  life.  It  has  joined 
in  the  fight  to  seek  judicial  review  of 
VA  decisions  denying  veterans'  benefit 
claims.  The  organization  has  also  con- 
tributed to  efforts  to  promote  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Vietnam  veter- 


ans and  to  heighten  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  women,  minority  groups,  and 
incarcerated  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  the  local  service  providers.  Its  150 
chapters  serve  as  the  most  important 
component  of  the  WA.  Each  chapter 
sets  its  own  goals  to  address  the  needs 
of  its  members  and  the  community  in 
which  it  operates.  Each  chapter  has  in 
common  that  they  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary contact  point  for  information 
and  referral  services:  many  have  estab- 
lished local  rap  groups  to  help  Viet- 
nam veterans  express  their  concerns 
and  interests.  They  also  operate  other 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  such  as  job  fairs  and 
substance  abuse  programs.  Chapters 
also  work  to  portray  a  positive  image 
for  Vietnam  veterans  in  their  commu- 
nities by  running  such  programs  as 
Special  Olympics.  Big  Brothers,  and 
other  community  service  projects. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  President,  the 
WA  works  to  enable  Vietnam  veter- 
ans to  be  proud  of  their  time  in  the 
service  in  spite  of  the  many  controver- 
sies surrounding  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  President,  S.  8  is— with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  minor  technical 
changes— identical  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Simpson  in  the 
98th  Congress,  S.  2266,  and  which  was 
cosponsored  by  51  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagues, making  54  sponsors  in  all.  Al- 
though no  action  was  taken  on  S.  2266, 
the  companion  legislation,  H.R.  4772— 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  [Mr.  Montgomery]— was 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  295 
to  96  on  June  11,  1984. 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  of  the  op- 
position of  some  to  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  the  WA.  However,  the 
WA  has  come  a  very  long  way  in  its 
struggles  for  recognition  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  move  constructively  forward 
in  the  veterans'  community.  I  believe 
the  substantial  bipartisan  support  in 
both  Houses  in  the  98th  Congress  for 
granting  a  charter  and  the  support  al- 
ready shown  for  S.  8  this  year  are  evi- 
dence of  the  great  strides  that  the 
WA  has  made  and  is  continuing  to 
make. 

Regarding  this  controversy,  I  note 
the  views  of  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  other  body  as  he  led  the 
debate  on  the  charter  legislation  last 
June  11  (Congressional  Record  at 
H5498,  daily  editions): 

Most  of  this  controversy  is  not  about  the 
organization  itself  but  the  organization's 
president.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Muller.  Before 
being  too  critical  of  him  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Bobby  Muller  suffered 
severe  wounds  while  in  combat  in  Vietnam 
and  he  will  never  fully  recover  from  those 
wounds.  I  think  it  is  understandable  that  he 
and  others  like  him  may  have  very  strong 
feelings  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  way 
it  was  conducted  and  the  way  it  ended.  He 
has  earned  the  right  to  express  his  personal 
feelings  on  any  issue  even  though  I  may 
strongly  disagree  with  his  views. 
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The  granting  of  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  should  not  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  Bobby  Muller.  the  organiza- 
tion's president.  Bobby  Muller  and  I  dis- 
agree on  many  issues  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  local  WA  chapter  leaders  and 
meml)ers  disagree  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions. Whether  we  grant  a  Federal  charter 
should  be  based  on  the  WA  as  an  organiza- 
tion rather  than  the  deeds  of  one  of  its  lead- 
ers. 

I  share  this  sentiment  completely. 
The  measure  we  have  introduced  pro- 
poses to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
WA.  It  is  not  an  endorsement  of  any 
one  individual.  Rather,  it  recognizes 
the  organization  and  the  important 
work  that  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proposal  for  a 
charter  for  the  WA  does  not  meet  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  unwritten 
policy  generally  requiring  that  an  or- 
ganization be  in  existence  for  at  least 
10  years  before  that  committee  will 
recommend  that  it  be  granted  a  Feder- 
al charter.  However,  as  Senator  Simp- 
son and  I  pointed  out  in  a  July  25, 
1984,  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  I  believe  that  an  excep- 
tion to  this  policy  is  warranted  in  the 
case  of  the  WA.  The  Vietnam  era 
itself  has  not  yet  been  officially  ended 
for  10  years,  and  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  the  largest  organization 
which  represents  exclusively  those 
who  served  during  that  very  difficult 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  would  be 
a  most  appropriate  and  important  rec- 
ognition of  the  valuable  contributions 
which  Vietnam  veterans  have  made  to 
our  Nation.  A  charter  would  also 
strengthen  the  WA's  effectiveness 
and  its  ability  to  move  forward  with 
the  work  and  effort  that  needs  to  be 
completed  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  is  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  recognition  for  this 
group  and  should  help  promote  its  val- 
uable ongoing  work.  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  pursuing  this  issue  during 
this  Congress,  and  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  organi- 
zation and  join  with  us  in  this  initia- 
tive. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  on  January 
7,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  introduced  H.R. 
512,  an  identical  bill  to  grant  the  WA 
a  charter.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be 
just  as  forceful  in  advocating  for  it 
and  as  successful  in  securing  passage 
as  he  was  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  our  July  25,  1984, 
letter,  followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Sehate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Arr airs. 

Washington.  DC.  July  25.  1984. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Strom:  We  are  writing  to  you  re- 
garding S.  2266.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Charter  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc. 
(WA).  and  would  respectfully  urge  you  to 
schedule  early  Committee  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

We  introduced  S.  2266  on  February  7,  and 
it  has  now  received  the  requisite  bipartisan 
40  member  cosponsorship  necessary  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  consideration— in- 
cluding 15  meml)ers  of  each  party.  Indeed, 
as  of  today,  there  are  50  Senators  cospon- 
soring this  measure— 16  Republicans  and  34 
Democrats.  The  attachment  lists  the  48 
Senators  who  have  Joined  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing this  measure.  Plainly,  there  is  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  on  June  U,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considered  and  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  295  to  96.  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
4722.  to  grant  a  Charter  to  the  WA.  The 
House  action  also  evidences  the  wide  sup- 
port that  exists  in  the  Congress  for  a  Char- 
ter for  this  organization. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  proposal  for  a 
Charter  for  the  WA  does  not  meet  the 
Committee's  policy  with  respect  to  an  orga- 
nization which  seeks  a  Federal  Charter 
being  in  existence  for  at  least  ten  years. 
However,  we  believe  that  an  exception  to 
this  policy  is  warranted  in  the  case  of  the 
WA.  Indeed,  the  "Vietnam  era"  itself  has 
not  yet  been  officially  ended  for  ten  years. 
The  granting  of  a  Federal  Charter  to  the 
largest  organization  which  represents  exclu- 
sively those  who  served  during  that  very  dif- 
ficult time  in  our  Nation's  history  would  be 
a  most  appropriate  and  important  recogni- 
tion of  the  valuable  contributions  which 
Vietnam  veterans  have  made  to  our  Nation. 
A  Charter  would  strengthen  the  WA's  ef- 
fectiveness and  its  ability  to  move  forward 
now  with  the  work  and  effort  that  we  firmly 
believe  needs  to  be  completed  now.  Thus,  we 
would  urge  you  to  embrace  the  procedure  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  regarding 
the  10-year  criterion  in  this  case. 

Strom,  we  fully  recognize  that  there  is 
continuing  controversy  about  this  bill,  but 
we  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  substantial 
bipartisan  support  for  the  bill,  there  should 
be  a  good  faith  opportunity  to  have  it  pur- 
sued through  the  Committee  process. 

We  do  look  forward  to  your  response  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

CordisUy, 

Alan  Cranston. 
RaTiking  Minority  Member. 

Update  op  Cosponsors  and  Withdrawals  on 
WA  Charter  Bill 

Republicans:  Simpson.  Pressler.  Cohen. 
Gorton.  Durenberger.  Hawkins.  Staiford. 
Andrews.  Boschwitz.  D'Amato.  Mathias. 
Specter.  Wilson.  Kassebaum.  Hatfield,  and 
Roth. 

Demixrats:  Cranston  (spionsor).  Ran- 
dolph. Matsunaga.  DeConcini.  Riegle.  Lau- 
tenberg.  Ford,  Sarbanes.  Inouye,  Hollings. 
Burdick.  Pell.  Biden.  Pryor,  Tsongas.  Levin. 
Bradley.  Huddleston.  Bumpers.  Mitchell. 
Iieahy.  Moynihan,  Proxmire,  Exon.  Dodd. 
Glenn.  Byrd.  Chiles.  Bentsen.  Sasser.  Hart. 
Johnston.  Dixon,  and  Metzenbaum. 
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Republicans  withdrawn:  Hecht.  Cochran.  board  or  directors  report  of  the  audit  of  the  corporation  re 

Nickles.  Abdnor.  Thurmond.  Trible,  Warner.        sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  the  quired  by  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "Aii 

Humphrey,  and  Lugar.  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  and  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri 

Democrats  withdrawn:  None.  the  responsibilities  of  the  board,  shall  be  as  ^ate  corporations  established  under  Federal 

Republican  cosponsors 16  provided  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  \v*i".  approved  AugxiSt  30.  1964  (36  U.S.C 

Democratic  cosponsors 34  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the  1102).  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 

Republican  withdrawals 9  laws  of  the  SUle  in  which  it  is  Incorporated,  public  document. 

Democratic  withdrawals 0  officers  reservatiow  of  right  to  alter,  amcnd.  or 

Toljj  50        Sec.  7.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  the  repeal  charter 

officers  of  the  corporation,  and  the  election        Sec.    14.  The  right   to  alter,  amend,  or 

3  g  of  such  officers,  shall  t>e  as  provided  In  the  repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  «''i*^"""°",'^'*.^'*Tf^,°^»w*'^f^?^„?^'h!I  '^"^  Congress. 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of  ^^^  •"   '=°"f°'T?','^  ^^^}L    ?J         "  defihitioh  of  "state" 

Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  ^^^  '"  ^^^''^  '^  ^  Incorporated.  g^  ^^  ^^^  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 

recognition  as  corporation  and  grant  of  NONDiscRiiiiiiATioii  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

federal  charter  Sec.  8.  In  esUbllshlng  the  conditions  of  the   Commonwealth   of   Puerto   Rico,   and 

Sn-TfOM    1      ThP    viPfnam    Vptprans    of  membership  in  the  corporation  and  in  deter-  each  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 

A^^^  inc.  a  nonpTonr^rpoilur^rga  ")|"i"8  f^Jf  requlremenU  for  serving  on  the  the  United  SUtes. 

nized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  ^"^^  o/  '^I'^'f^l^i^^l^'f^^JZ'  tax-exempt  status  r 

v».i,    i-  k.».k.,  .».„,.«i..»i  ..  ...«k  .«j  I.  poration.  the  corixjration  may  not  dlscriml- 

]^„;Jf «  .k7^L        ^  nate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.        Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  ite 

graniea  a  cnan-er.  national  origin,  handicap,  or  age.  status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  Ux- 

corporate  POWERS  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  POWERS  atlon  as  provided  to  the  Internal  Revenue 

lnrVpr^nLSr'fn*Thr,^A<.?^ferr^t^*l^        Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  ^'^'^  ''^  ^^^* 

he    •coS.r^t^n-r  sh^l   havl  o^  tho^  ^f  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person  exclusive  right  to  names 

rwlt»,^^^«??«  it  fh^.,ah  ft,  Irtiriil^  w^o  is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the        Sec.   17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 

fw~^!r3>^Hl,^  fn!^  i^Tv^  1../- i.fThi^  corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 

u^^™^ii^nH    it,   ^»M  C.^n    and  P^^son  during  the  life  of  thU  charter.  Noth-  "The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.", 

byuw~^d1^bj«?  t^   t^^iws   of  s^n  '"8  '"  'his  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.".  and 

Stale  suDjeci   ui   me   laws   oi   sucn  ^^^^^^^^  jj,g  payment  of  reasonable  compen-  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America",  and  such 

sation  to  the  officers  of  the  cortioratlon  or  seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  the  corpora- 

objects  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION  reimbursement    for    actual    necessary    ex-  tlon  may   lawfully  adopt.   Nothing  in  this 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  penses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  section  shall  be  construed  to  Interfere  or 

corporation  are  those  stated  in  its  articles  of  directors.  conflict  with  established  or  vested  rights, 
incorporation,  constitution,  and  bylaws  and        (b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any        failure  to  comply  with  restrictions  or 

Include  a  commitment  to—  loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  provisions 

(1)  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  corporation. 

the  United  States:  (c)  The  corporation  shaU  have  no  power        ^ec.   18.  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 

(2)  foster  the  improvement  of  the  condi-  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or  «>™P'y  *""  "iV  o'  the  restrictions  or  provl- 
tion  of  Vietnam-era  veterans;  pay  any  dividends.  ^'°"*  °'  'h**  ^'^^-  ^^^  charter  granted  by  this 

(3)  promote  the  social  welfare  (including        (d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con-  Act  shall  expire, 
educational,  economic,  social,  physical,  and  gressional  approval  or  Federal  Government  ^-^^^^-^ 

cultural  improvement)  in  the  United  States  authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  for  any  of  its  „      ..     ^rB-nro  axic-      a.rwjnma'r-o  a 

by   encouraging    the   growth    and   develop-  activities.  ^-     "•      Vli.lli.KAWb      AUMlWlolKA- 
ment.  readjustment,  self  respect,  self-conf  1-       liability  for  acts  of  officers  and  acknts  Tl?iL^»/l^|^^S  ,  oof  ^°*^^^** 

dence  and  usefulness  of  Vietnam-era  veter-        -      ,„  ~^  .,        ^  ..._>.  ..i    #  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

ans  and  other  veterans  ^'^-  ^^-  ^^*  corporation  shall  be  Uable  for 

^4r^prove   con^ons   for   Vietnam-era  '^^  «=»«  °^  "»  <>"•«"  ^<^  »««"»*  *hen        Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 

veterans  and  develop  channels  of  communi  »<=""«  *''hln  the  scope  of  their  authority.  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

cation  to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans;  books  and  records;  inspection  Veterans'   Affairs  Committee,   I   want 

(5)  conduct  and  publish  research,  on  a  Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor-  to  explain  my  bill,  S.  9,  the  proposed 
nonpartisan  basis,  pertaining  to  the  rela-  rect  and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac-  "Veterans'  Administration  Housing 
tionship  between  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  counts  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro-  Program  Amendments  of  1985,"  intro- 
the  American  society,  to  the  Vietnam  war  ceedlng  of  the  corporation  involving  any  of  duced  on  January  3.  This  measure 
experience,  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  its  memt)ers.  the  board  of  directors,  or  any  „„,,ih  omonH  tit\o  ■»»  TTnitaH  Qtotoc 
in  securing  peaceful  coexistence  for  the  committee  having  authority  under  the  o°lJi  »!i^„"°  "rt„  oW  l2«^°^ 
worid  community,  and  to  other  matters  board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall  i'i^fXn  !  *«nftA  ^'  P«"^"^-/™'" 
which  affect  the  educational,  economic,  keep  at  ita  principal  office  a  record  of  the  ♦27,500  to  SJb.OOO,  tne  maximum 
social,  physical,  or  cultural  welfare  of  Viet-  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having  amount  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
nam-era  veterans  and  other  veterans  and  the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  tion  loan-guaranty  entitlement  avail- 
the  families  of  such  veterans;  the  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any  able  to  a  veteran  for  the  purchase  of  a 

(6)  assist  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans  member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  conventional  home,  a  single-family 
and  other  veterans  in  need  of  assistance  and  agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  residential  unit  in  a  condominium  or  a 
the  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  veter-  proper  Punjose.  at  any  reawnable  time,  farm  residence,  and  increase  by  10  per- 
ans,  and  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  „„„^    #,„„  «on  nnn  t«  «oo  nnn   »v.o  J,^-^ 

(7)  consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  members  contravene  any  applicable  Sute  law.  *^*"*'  "°™  5^0,000  to  ^zz.wu.  tne  max- 
of  the  corporation  and  Vietnam-era  veter-  .„«„  of  fiwaiicial  trambactioms  imum  guaranty  for  purchase  of  a  man- 
ans  generally  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  „«.  !?^'7i!^!!^.I!^f  f^ T.,  -«t.  ufactured  home.  It  would  also  author- 
service  to  their  country.  ^^^,j^  The  »"t  ;^tJon^of  the^Act^  enU-  j^  ^A  guaranties  of  qualified  adjusta- 

sERvicE  OF  PROCESS  gounts  of  privatc  corporations  esUblUhed  ble  rate  mortgages. 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process,  under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30,  increase  in  loan  guaranty  maximums 

the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  la  amended  by  Insert-        The  VA  loan  guaranty  is  designed  to 

of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and  ing  after  paragraph  (67)  the  following  new  substitute    in  large  measure    for  the 

those  SUtes  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi-  paragraph:  downoavment  that  would  otherwise  be 

ties  in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur-       "(68)  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  aownpaymeni  mat.  wouia  oinerwise  oe 

pj,ggg  j„j ..  required  when  a  veteran  purchases  a 

MEMBERSHIP  ANNUAL  REPORT  home  Under  current  law  the  guBTan- 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  ell-        Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  an-  :L!f..i?^^^  .^  Rnn'^I^i'ilfLl.  t  ?S!I 

glbillty  for  membership  in  the  corporation  nuaUy  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac-  ""Ouni   r/.  *     '     j'  wn'C"ever  is  ine 

and  the  righu  and  privUeges  of  members  tlvitles  of  the  corporation  during  the  pre-  lesser,  with  regard  to  conventionally 

shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and  ceding  fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall  built  homes  and  condominium  apart- 

bylaws  of  the  corporation.  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the  ments,    and    50    percent    or    $20,000. 
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whichever  is  the  lesser,  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  homes.  Lenders  are 
thus  assured  of  the  substantial  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  VA  loan  guaranty 
and  are  generally  willing  to  make 
loans  to  veterans  without  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  downpayment  or  with  a  lower 
downpayment  than  would  otherwise 
be  required. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  housing  prices  have  risen 
substantially  since  the  most  recent  in- 
crease in  the  VA  loan-guaranty  maxi- 
mum, which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1980  based  on  an  amendment 
I  proposed.  According  to  data  provided 
by  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors, the  median  purchase  price  of  an 
existing  home  in  October  1980  was 
$62,700.  By  November  1984— the  most 
recent  month  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able—the median  purchase  price  of  an 
existing  home  had  risen  by  more  than 
15.6  percent  to  $72,500.  In  the  case  of 
new  homes,  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  advises  that  in  1980, 
the  median  purchase  price  was 
$64,600:  by  November  1984,  the  price 
had  risen  to  $80,100— an  increase  of  24 
percent.  Additionally,  according  to  the 
NAHB,  the  median  cost  of  a  new  home 
is  expected  to  rise  by  another  6.1  per- 
cent in  1985,  making  the  cost  more 
than  $85,000  or  31.6  percent  more 
than  in  1980.  Assuming  a  similar  in- 
crease in  existing  homes,  the  median 
price  for  purchase  of  an  existing  home 
would  rise  to  nearly  $77,000— a  22.8- 
percent  increase  since  1980.  Thus,  by 
raising  the  guaranty  by  approximately 
27  percent— the  average  of  the  per- 
centage increases  in  existing  and  new 
home  median  prices— to  $35,000.  we 
would  be  helping  to  insure  that  the 
value  of  the  VA  home-loan  guaranty 
keeps  pace  with  increases  in  the  hous- 
ing market. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  homes, 
data  available  from  the  National  Man- 
ufactured Housing  Institute  show 
that,  from  1980,  when  the  last  increase 
in  the  maximum  guaranty  was  en- 
acted, through  1983,  the  average  sale 
price  of  a  manufactured  home  in- 
creased by  6  percent.  In  addition,  the 
average  cost  per  square  foot  of  a  man- 
ufactured home  increased  from  $18.85 
to  $20.29— an  increase  of  7.6  j)ercent. 
Although  data  are  not  yet  available 
for  1984  and  1985,  assuming  an  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
7.6  percent— 3.5  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  4.0  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1985— a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
maximum,  from  $20,000  to  $22,000. 
would  help  protect  this  benefit  from 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  VA 
home  loans  closed  since  fiscal  year 
1982— from  about  103.400  loans  during 
fiscal  year  1982  to  over  225,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
continuing  popularity  of  and  demand 
for    the    program.    According    to    the 


President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 
240,000  loans  will  be  closed  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  With  the  increasing  number 
of  veterans  seeking  to  use  their  VA 
home-loan  guaranty  entitlements,  it  is 
even  more  important  that  we  make 
the  program  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help 
insure  that,  to  the  extent  interest 
rates  and  other  economic  factors  gen- 
erally make  home  purchases  possible, 
the  VA  loan-guaranty  program  will 
continue  to  play  the  role  that  Con- 
gress intended  of  helping  veterans 
l>ecome  homeowners. 

Mr.  President,  this  portion  of  S.  9  is 
identical  to  S.  2265,  a  measure  I  intro- 
duced with  Senators  Randolph,  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  and  DeConcini  in  the  98th 
Congress.  Despite  passage  last  year  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  legis- 
lation that  would  have  increased  the 
loan-guaranty  maximiun— section  1  of 
H.R.  5617— no  action  was  taken  on  my 
proposal  in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately, 
during  negotiations  with  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  Act  of  1984,  Public  Law 
98-543,  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  on  any  increase  in  the  guaran- 
ty maximums.  However,  as  I  noted 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  com- 
promise agreement  on  October  9— at 
page  S13885  of  the  Congressional 
Record  (daily  edition)— I  am  commit- 
ted to  pursuing  an  increase  in  the 
maximums  and  intend  to  work  very 
closely  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  secure 
enactment  of  appropriate  increases. 

guaranty  of  qualified  adjustable  rate 
mortgages 

Mr.  President,  as  the  costs  of  hous- 
ing and  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
to  purchase  housing  have  increased 
over  the  past  decade,  both  lenders  and 
iKjrrowers  have  searched  for  new 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing to  enable  more  potential 
homebuyers  to  purchase  housing.  A 
relatively  recent  Innovation  for  this 
purpose  has  been  the  adjustable  rate 
mortgage— known  popularly  as  an 
ARM.  Typically,  an  ARM  contains 
terms  that  permit  a  lender  to  adjust 
periodically  the  effective  rate  of  inter- 
est charged  for  a  mortgage  loan.  Such 
adjustments  generally  correspond  to 
an  interest  rate  Index  and.  because 
lenders  are  assured  of  a  competitive 
rate  of  return  on  ARM's  a  prospective 
homeowner  may  be  offered  an  initial 
mortgage  interest  rate  below  the  rates 
associated  with  level  payment,  fixed 
rate  mortgages.  ARM's  have  Increased 
homeownership  availability  and  given 
the  consumer  an  opportunity  to  select 
from  an  array  of  available  options  and 
tailor  a  borrowing  plan  that  meets  his 
or  her  individual  needs. 

Much  has  been  heard— both  negative 
and  positive— about  the  use  of  ARM's. 
their    advantages    and    disadvantages 


and  the  opportunities  that  they  repre- 
sent to  homebuyers  as  well  as  the  very 
unfortunate  consequences  that  can 
result  from  them.  Quite  clearly,  the 
ARM  is  a  reality  in  the  home-financ- 
ing industry.  The  use  of  ARM's  over 
the  past  several  years  has  increased 
dramatically— from  35  percent  of  all 
conventional  loans  made  in  January 
1983  to  68  percent  of  such  loans  made 
in  August  1984.  As  interest  rates  have 
declined,  that  percentage  has  dipped; 
nevertheless,  his  past  December. 
ARM'S  were  still  accounting  for  half 
the  conventional  loans  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  is  im- 
portant that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's home-loan  guaranty  program 
have  the  capacity  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  the  housing  industry,  while 
guarding  against  unduly  risky  or 
harmful  iiuiovations.  Toward  these 
ends.  S.  9  would  permit  the  VA  to 
offer  guaranties  in  the  cases  of  ARM'S 
that  meet  specified  criteria— referred 
to  in  the  bill  as  "qualified  ARM's." 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  S.  9  are 
modeled  after  section  443  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983.  Public  Law  98-181.  which  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  insure  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgages  under  the  FHA 
program. 

Specifically,  my  proposal  would  au- 
thorize the  VA— in  accordance  with 
reg\ilations  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  be  required  to 
prescribe  to  establish  an  ARM-guaran- 
ty  program— to  provide  for  the  guar- 
anty of  a  loan  the  terms  of  which 
permit  the  lender  to  make  periodic  ad- 
justments in  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest, with  the  adjustments  corre- 
sponding to  interest  rate  changes  spec- 
ified in  a  national  rate  index  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  More- 
over, adjustments  could  be  made  not 
more  than  annually  and  would  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  1  percentage 
point  in  the  case  of  any  single  adjust- 
ment smd  to  not  more  than  5  percent- 
age points  over  the  term  of  the  loan. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  loan  bearing  an 
initial  interest  rate  of  9  percent  in  the 
first  year  of  the  loan  could  increase  to 
only  10  percent  in  the  second  year  and 
could  never  increase  to  more  than  14 
percent  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
When  a  veteran  applied  for  an  ARM. 
the  lender  would  be  required  to  make 
available  a  fuJl.  written  explanation  of 
the  features  of  the  ARM  as  well  as  a 
worse  case  example  of  the  payment 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  VA's  home-loan 
guaranty  program  does  not  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  the  industry, 
veterans  will  be  disadvantaged  in  using 
their  VA  loan-guaranty  entitlements. 
This  is  why  the  Congress  in  the  past 
few  years  has  made  such  improve- 
ments as  increasing  the  maximum 
length  of  mortgages  in  the  case  of 
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manufactured  housing,  providing  that 
permanently  affixed  manufactured 
homes  may.  in  certain  situations,  be 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
applicable  to  conventional  homes,  and 
permitting  the  guaranty  of  graduated 
payment  mortgages. 

Thus.  I  am  making  this  new  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  put  the  issue  of  quali- 
fied ARM'S  on  the  table  for  consider- 
ation in  this  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. I  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
issue  and  intend  to  work  very  closely 
with  all  of  those  who  are  interested 
and  involved  in  the  VA  loan-guaranty 
program.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
all  of  their  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  legislation  is  further  de- 
veloped and  refined. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  S.  9  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  9 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congi  .s  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Housing  Program  Amendments  of 
1985". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1803(c)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C>  of  this  paragraph)" 
before  "shall  bear"; 

(2)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  subparagraph  (A)  and  (B);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(C)  In  establishing  rates  of  interest  under 
this  paragraph  for  loans  made  for  one  of 
the  purposes  described  in  clauses  (1).  (2). 
(3).  (4).  and  (6)  of  section  1810(a)  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  consistent  with  this  subparagraph, 
provide  for  the  guaranty  under  this  chapter 
of  a  loan  in  a  case  in  which  the  terms  and 
conditions  agreed  to  by  the  parties  include 
provision  for  periodic  adjustments  by  the 
lender  in  the  effective  rate  of  interest 
charged  (herein-after  in  this  subparagraph 
referred  to  as  a  'qualified  adjustable  rate 
mortgage").  Such  interest  rate  adjustments 
may  be  accomplished,  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions,  through  adjust- 
ments in  (i)  the  monthly  payment  amount, 
(ii)  the  outstanding  principal  balance,  (ill) 
notwithstanding  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section,  the  maturity  of  the  loan,  or  (iv)  any 
combination  of  the  items  described  in 
clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (ill)  in  this  sentence, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  any  such  adjust- 
ment of  the  maturity  of  a  loan  result  In  a 
total  term  in  excess  of  forty  years.  Adjust- 
ments in  the  effective  rate  of  interest 
shaU- 

■•(I)  correspond  to  a  national  interest  rate 
index  specified  by  the  Administrator,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  in  such  regula- 
tions; 

"(ID  be  made  not  more  often  than  annual- 
ly: 

"(m)  be  limited,  with  respect  to  any 
single  interest  rate  increase,  to  not  more 
than  1  percent  on  the  outstanding  loan  bal- 
ance; and 


"(IV)  be  limited  to  a  maximum  increase  of 
5  percentage  points  above  the  initial  con- 
tract interest  rate  over  the  term  of  the  loan. 
Such  regulations  shall  contain  a  require- 
ment that  the  lender  make  available  to  the 
veteran  applicant,  at  the  time  that  the  vet- 
eran applies  for  the  loan,  a  full,  written  ex- 
planation of  the  features  of  the  qualified 
adjustable  rate  mortgage,  including  a  writ- 
ten hypothetical  payment  schedule  that  dis- 
plays the  maximum  potential  Increases  in 
monthly  payments  to  the  veteran  over  the 
first  five  years  of  the  loan.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1810(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$27,500"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  therefo  ""$35,000". 

(b)  Section  1811(bK2)  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
•'$27,500"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    $35,000  ";  and 

(2)  in  subparagrpah  (B).  by  striking  out 
"$20,000"  both  places  it  appears  and  inaert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000"". 

(c)  Section  1819(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$20.000 "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$22,000". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 


S.  10:  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  explain  my  bill,  S.  10,  the  pro- 
posed "Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of 
1985."  introduced  on  January  3,  to 
give  Congress  and  the  President  great- 
er influence  over  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  over  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  give 
Congress  and  the  President  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  monetary  policy  and  to 
place  a  reasonable  limit  on  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  perpetuate 
its  policies  and  its  monetary  thinking 
irrespective  of  changes  in  elected  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  fundamental  principle  underly- 
ing my  proposal  Is  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  representative  democracy  for 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  be  wielded  exclusive- 
ly by  individuals  who  are  politically 
accountable  to  no  one. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  pres- 
ently established  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  enjoys  greater  Independence 
than  any  executive  branch  agency. 
The  Fed  is  the  only  agency  whose 
budget  is  not  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  Fed  pays  itself.  Its 
members  serve  14-year  terms,  virtually 
on  a  par  with  the  lifetime  terms  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
which  average  out  to  be  16  years. 

However,  unlike  the  Federal  courts, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not 
created  by  the  Constitution.  The  Fed 
clearly  is  a  legislative  creature  of  Con- 
gress—there Is  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  we  have  a  Fed. 

Presently,  Congress  exercises  virtu- 
ally no  oversight  of  the  Fed.  Should 
Congress  disagree  strongly  with  the 


conduct  of  monetary  policy  there  art 
only  very  limited  opportunities  for 
Members  to  raise  concerns  in  an  effec 
tive  manner. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  some  Frankenstein 
monster  running  amok.  The  lack  of 
political  accountability  by  those  who 
decide  our  monetary  policy,  however, 
is  a  misservice  to  our  democracy.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  is  founded  and  should  be 
governed. 

My  proposal  has  been  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  it  could  subject  mon- 
etary policy  to  political  expediency, 
undermining  the  stability  of  our  mon- 
etary and  banking  system. 

Independence  from  politics,  howev- 
er, is  no  guarantee  of  wise,  soimd 
policy.  The  so-called  independence  of 
the  Fed  has  not  rendered  it  immune 
from  occasional  suspicions  that  mone- 
tary policy  has  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  election  year 
needs  of  incumbent  administrations. 

As  for  market  confidence,  that  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  performance. 

Even  with  the  independence  of  the 
Fed,  the  markets  clearly  understand 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  resist  for 
only  a  time  the  widespread,  desperate 
needs  of  Government  and  the  econo- 
my, including  the  world  economy,  for 
additional  credit.  There  is  a  real  limit 
as  to  how  long  those  needs  can  go 
unmet  without  worse  disasters  (xxur- 
ing.  Thus,  the  markets  see  as  inevita- 
ble the  Fed's  eventual  yielding. 

My  point  is  that  the  independence  of 
the  Fed  probably  produces  results  no 
different  from  those  that  would  be 
produced  under  my  bill  with  two 
major  exceptions:  First,  there  would 
be  p>olitical  accountability  for  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy,  and,  second, 
there  would  be  a  real  opportunity  to 
coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Under  our  present  system,  there  is 
no  effective  way  for  our  Government 
to  coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  The  Reagan  administration 
marched  fiscal  policy  in  a  stimulative 
direction;  the  Fed  countermarched  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  result  ob- 
tained brought  double  trouble  to  the 
economy. 

Monetary  policy  is  important,  and, 
to  paraphrase  Milton  Friedman,  it  is 
too  important  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  central  bankers. 

I  favor  abolishing  the  Fed  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  and  making  it  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

That  would  be  the  simplest,  most  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  plaguing  nation- 
al problem  of  division  of  responsibility 
for  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  when 
both  should  he  the  responsibility  of 
the  elected  administration. 

Realistically,  I  recognize  the  chance 
of  enacting  such  a  drastic  change  at 
this  time  is  virtually  nil. 


My  bill  amends  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  require  the  Fed  to  obtain  its  op- 
erating funds  through  a  congressional 
appropriation— the  procedure  that  is 
followed  by  all  other  executive  and  in- 
dependent agencies. 

Congressional  power  over  the  Fed's 
purse  would  for  the  first  time  make 
congressional  oversight  effective  when 
we  feel  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  is 
dangerously  off  track. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Reserve  gets 
its  operating  budget  independently  of 
Congress  from  the  Reserve's  surplus 
funds  account  which  derives  from 
profits  earned  on  its  open  market 
transactions. 

My  bill  gives  the  President  a  greater 
voice  in  determining  monetary  policy 
by  returning  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  seat  he  once  held  on 
the  Fed's  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  originally  was  designated  a 
member  of  the  Board  when  the  Fed 
was  established  in  1913,  but  this  seat 
was  abolished  in  1936. 

The  Secretary,  who  is  the  principal 
economic  figure  in  the  executive 
branch,  should  sit  on  the  Fed  Board  of 
Governors  so  that  an  administration 
can  have  a  formal  opportunity  to  push 
for  monetary  policies  consistent  with 
its  own  program.  The  Secretary's  pres- 
ence on  the  Fed  Board  would  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  coordination 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  bill  further  strengthens  the 
President's  voice  by  making  the  4-year 
term  of  the  Board's  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  coterminous  with  that 
of  the  President.  The  President  should 
be  able  to  name  a  Chairman  sympa- 
thetic to  his  economic  views  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  administration. 

Under  current  law,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  who  is  second  only  to  the 
President  in  power  over  the  Nation's 
economy,  is  always  a  holdover  from 
the  prior  administration. 

President  Reagan  was  not  able  to 
name  a  Chairman  until  August  7  of 
last  year  when  the  term  of  Paul 
Volcker.  who  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  expired.  President  Rea- 
gan's successor  may  have  to  wait  imtil 
1991  to  name  the  key  monetary  policy 
figure  in  the  executive  branch. 

My  bill  also  proposes  to  shorten  the 
terms  of  Board  members  from  14  years 
to  7  years.  It  would  not  affect  the 
terms  of  any  present  incumbent. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  proposed 
is  very  moderate.  Shortening  the 
terms  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  making  the  terms  of 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  co- 
terminous, were  recommended  in  1961 
by  the  prestigious  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit. 

Placing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  Board  returns  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  an  important  part 
of  its  original  structure.  The  reasons 
for  removing  the  Secretary  from  the 


Board  in  1936  are  not  entirely  clear.  In 
large  part,  it  occurred  at  the  insistence 
of  Senator  Carter  Glass  who  thought 
that  the  Secretary  contributed  very 
little  to  the  Board's  deliberations.  I 
think  to  the  contrary  that  there  must 
be  vastly  improved  communications 
between  the  Fed  and  the  administra- 
tion. The  best  way  to  accomplish  this, 
short  of  placing  the  Fed  within  the 
Treasury,  is  to  make  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  and  to  permit  the  President  to 
name  his  Chairman  at  the  start  of  his 
administration. 

Finally,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  purse  over  the 
Fed.  Congress  should  remind  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  it  works  for 
all  the  people.  We  specifically  should 
remind  the  Board  and  its  employees 
here  in  Washington  that  they  are  our 
representatives  in  the  Nation's  bank- 
ing system,  and  are  not  acolj^tes  of  a 
self-perpetuating,  quasi-central  bank- 
ing institution. 

I  have  confidence  that  monetary 
policy  arrived  at  through  democratic 
political  processes  can  serve  the 
Nation  better  and  more  consistently 
than  the  present  secretive  process  con- 
ducted by  a  very  small  enclave  of  per- 
sons. 

I  know  that  the  process  of  poIiticaUy 
responsible  determination  of  monetary 
policy  is  not  easy,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  success  of  our  economic 
future  depends  upon  it.  It  is  not 
healthy  in  a  democracy  for  imix>rtant 
policymaking  to  become  alienated 
from  the  general  public.  This  is  hap- 
pening with  monetary  policy. 

Thus,  my  bill  is  an  effort  to  build 
broader  support  for  sound  monetary 
policy. 

I  urge  my  (»>lleagues  to  consider  it 
carefully  in  this  light. 

When  S.  10  was  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress,  the  text  inadvertently  con- 
tained errors  with  respect  to  certain 
dates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  corrected  text  of  my  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 10 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Reform  Act  of  1985". 

BOARS  OF  OOVKRNOKS  SUBJECT  TO 
APPKOntlATIOMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  289)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "surplus  fund  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•general  fund  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)(1)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  243)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries and  operating  and  administrative  ex- 


penses of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  the  Board  may  not 
expend  any  amount  not  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  such  authorization.  The  Board  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance,  operation,  or  protection  of 
any  building  owned  by  the  Board.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  retaining  amounts  held  by 
such  Board  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  using  such  amount  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
221  et  seq.)  other  than  for  its  salaries  and 
operating  and  administrative  expenses. 

(c)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  244)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1986. 

TEUtS  or  MEMBERS  AKO  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
OF  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 

241)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  •'On  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Reform  Act— 

••(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  ex  officio; 
and 

•■(2)  the  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  seven  years.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  the  second  i>ara- 
graph  of  section  10  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 

242)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •term  of 
four  years"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •'until  such  time  as  the 
term  of  the  President  making  such  designa- 
tion shall  expire". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  individuals  appointed  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  designated  to 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vic«  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


MESSAGES     FROM     THE     PRESI- 

DENT   RECEIVED   DURING   THE 

RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  22 
and  January  23.  1985.  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  received  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Janu- 
ary 22  and  January  23,  1985,  are  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY-MESSAGE PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS— PM  11 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Senate  on  January  23. 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 504(h)  of  Public  Law  98-164.  I 
herewith  transmit  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  which  covers  the  period 
from  November  18,  1983,  through  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1984. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  23.  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  I*resident  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-242.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  DC.  ACT  5-195;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-243.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Board's  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-244.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-245.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  modification  to  a  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-246.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Board's  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-247.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 


on  the  Authority's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-248.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Authority's  system  of  internal  ac- 
coujiting  and  administrative  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-249.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-250.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  D.C.  Act  5-225;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 251.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  D.C.  Act  5-312:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-252.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Department's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-253.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Department's  system 
of  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-254.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-255.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  DC.  ACT  5-228:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-256.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Management  and 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President's  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2S7.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  D.C.  ACT  5-202:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-258.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  DC.  ACT  5-203;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-259.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  D.C.  ACT  5-204:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-260.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  D.C.  ACT  5-208:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
Special  report  on  the  Oversight  activities 

of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  99-1). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  PACKWCXJD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance:  James  A.  Baker  III.  of 
Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services:  John  W.  Shannon, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  following 
nominations;  In  the  Navy  there  are  36 
appointments  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  commodore  (list  begins  with  Henri 
Bertram  Chase  III);  in  the  Air  Force 
there  are  50  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  (list  begins 
with  Edward  P.  Barry,  Jr.):  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  30  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  (list  begins 
with  Melvln  G.  Alklre);  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  there  are  25  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Miles  C. 
Durfey);  in  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  14  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Roger  R.  Blunt):  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  there  are  19  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  and  below 
(list  begins  with  E)onald  G.  Aten); 
Gen.  Paul  P.  Gorman,  U.S.  Army,  (age 
57)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  Lt. 
Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
general;  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting,  U.S. 
Army,  (age  56)  to  l>e  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list;  Lt.  Gen.  Fred  K.  Mahaffey, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  general;  Vice  Adm. 
James  R.  Hogg,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  reas- 
signed in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral: 
Rear  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso,  II.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral;  Vice  Adm. 
Ekiward  H.  Martin,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  re- 
assigned In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 
Rear  Adm.  Paul  F.  McCarthy.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral;  and  Vice 
Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoultz,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral.  I  ask  that  these  names  t>e 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
In  addition.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are 
7  appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Edward  A.  Cardoza); 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  56 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  G.C.  Adams); 
in  the  Air  Force  there  are  27  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Larry  G. 
Broome);  In  the  Air  National  Guard 
there  are  24  promotions  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Garry  S.  Bahling);  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  there  are  21  promotions  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
James  G.  Abl)ey);  In  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve there  are  6  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  Joseph  Conroy  III);  In  the 
Air  Force  there  are  2  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list 


begins  with  John  H.  Lamb);  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  5  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Charles  H.  Mead);  In  the  Air 
Force  there  are  39  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  t>egins  with  William 
E.  Bartlett);  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
there  are  29  promotions  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Kenneth  D.  Allen  Jr.);  In  the  Air 
Force  there  are  915  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Douglas  A.  Abbott);  in  the 
Air  Force  there  are  1.233  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  captain  (list 
begins  with  Jorge  Acevedo);  In  the  Air 
Force  there  are  1.060  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Anthony  C.  Adamson);  in 
the  Army  there  are  34  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Brian  D.  Bailey);  in  the  Army 
there  are  19  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with 
David  E.  Bell);  in  the  Army  there  are 
88  appointments  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Jeffrey 
Berenberg);  In  the  Army  there  are  763 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
(list  begins  with  James  P.  Abramson); 
In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (Charles  P.  Erwln);  In  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  618  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  (W-4)  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Rudy  K.  Abrams);  in  the  Navy 
there  are  2  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Jon  A.  McBride);  In  the  Navy  there  Is 
1  appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain 
(David  M.  Walker);  and  In  the  Navy 
there  Is  1  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  (Charles  E. 
Shipman).  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  He  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In 
the  Record  of  January  3,  1985,  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  tune  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bektskh): 
S.  261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  south  Texas  medical  facility;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  262.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ferroalloy  Industry  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM; 


S.  263.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  individual  taxpayers  who 
maintain  a  household  which  Includes  a  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  who  suffers  from 
Alzheimer's  disease:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 

S.  264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  the 
label  or  labeling  of  a  food  state  the  specific 
common  or  usual  name  and  the  amount  of 
each  fat  or  oil  contained  in  such  food  and 
the  amount  of  sodium  and  potassium  con- 
tained in  such  food;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gone): 

S.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  412  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  re- 
lating to  requirements  for  infant  formulas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  physi- 
cians who  provide  services  under  part  B  of 
such  title  shall  be  paid  for  such  services 
only  on  the  t>asls  of  an  assignment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  267.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  project  for  the  control  of  beach 
erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  PA.  and 
for  other  purp>oses:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

S.  268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Lock  Haven.  PA.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

S.  269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  in  Wyoming  Valley,.  Luzerne 
County.  PA,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  270.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Har- 
risburg,  PA.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implemenU- 
tion  of  a  project  for  flood  damage  preven- 
tion at  Milton.  PA:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
virotunent  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.    Grasslcy.    Mr.    WARifm.    Mr. 

OOHTOM,   Mr.   H.'.TT1ELD.  Mr.  WiLSOH. 

Mr.  Aboror.  Mr.  Spxctxx.  Mr.  Smp- 

80N.  Mr.  PaxssLKK.  Mr.  Triblk.  Mr. 

HiiKZ.  and  Mr.  McCoinvKLL): 

S.  272.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 

phrase  "program  or  activity"  as  applied  to 

educational  institutions  that  are  extended 

Federal  financial  assistance,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 

By  Mrs.  KA88EBAUM: 
S.  273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred  C. 
Eide  of  Leavenworth,  KS;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  by  allowing  access  to  certain  Feder- 
al criminal  history  records:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  276.  A  bill  to  protect  the  internal  securi- 
ty of  the  United  SUtes  by  creating  the  of- 
fense of  terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
from  disclosure  of  records  related  to  terror- 
ism and  foreign  counterintelligence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bihgamam. 
Mr.   BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Do- 
MZHici.  Mr.  Dttrekbekger.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  GoBTOH.  Mr.  Ihouye.  Mr. 
KnnrzoY.   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  S'rEVEHS. 
and  Mr.  Evans): 
S.  277.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Indian 
Health    Care    Improvement    Act.    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  the  E>airy  Stabilization  Act 
of  1983  to  provide  for  a  6-month  extension 
of  the  milk  diversion  program  from  April  1. 
1985.  to  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    hlmseU,    >fo. 

STArroRD,  Mr.  Abdhor,  and  Mr.  Do- 

MENici)  (by  request): 

8.  279.  A  bill  to  approve  the  Interstate  and 

Interstate  Substitution  Cost  E^imates:  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 

By  li4r.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BoscHwrrzi: 
S.  280.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Food  Stamp 
Redemption  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hkirz,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Zorinskt.  Mr. 
Sasser.     Mr.     QuATLE,     and     Mr. 

BOREH): 

S.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  add  a  section  dealing 
with  public  safety  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  282.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Trade 
Council  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chatkk,  Mr.  Statpors.  Mr.  Motni- 
HAM.  Mr.  Ladtenberg.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Rodman. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRTY.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Badcus): 
S.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  interstate  trans- 
port of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and 
new   sources    of   acid   deposition,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  284.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amendments 
to  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
rights  of  witnesses  appearing  before  grand 
juries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  285.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  good 
faith   transfers   of   property   made   by   the 
Southern  Industrial  Banking  Corporation  to 
depositors  shall  not  be  voidable  under  title 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CJORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Long. 
and  Mr.  Johnston): 
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S.  287.  A  bill  to  provide  stability  in  the  lo- 
cation of  professional  sports  teams,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  by  which  important  com- 
munity interests  are  considered  in  the  relo- 
cation of  such  teams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin): 

S.  288.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  coordina- 
tion for  the  continued  development  and 
commercialization  of  food  irradiation 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Oper- 
ating Commission  for  Pood  Irradiation  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  through 
other  means:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  to  establish  an  office  of  in- 
spector general  in  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
and  Rot>ert  Possez:  to  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  291.  A  bill  requiring  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977,  with  in- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Fine  Arts 
Center  to  be  established  by  the  Bethune- 
Coolcman  College  in  Volusia  County,  PL:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  amd  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spalding  <b 
Sons,  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  service  pension 
of  $150  per  month  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Zorimsky.  and  Mr.  An- 
drews): 

S.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  special  cropland 
conservation  program  for  erosion-prone 
cropland  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  assist  the  owners  and  operators  of 
such  land  to  make  an  orderly  change  in 
their  cropping  and  land-use  systems  and  to 
implement  the  conservation  treatment 
needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  cropland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  change  certain 
contribution  limits  for  congressional  elec- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  298.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  professional  team 
sports  leagues,  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  maintaining  the  stability  of  professional 


team  sports  leagues,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmirc): 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  16,  1985,  as  'Freedom  of  Information 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harkin.    Mr.    Domenici,    and    Mr. 
Abdnor  ): 
S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
National  Farm  Crisis  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res  27.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    week    containing    March    8,    1985    as 
"Women's  History  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  hlnwelf,  Mr. 
HoixiNGS.      Mr.      T^iURMOND.      Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr.     Trible.     Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Johnston.    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Domenici,    Mr.    Lucar, 
and  Mr.  Kastkn): 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  8-14,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken 
NEDY,     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr.     Metz 
enbaum,  Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Thur 
MOND,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
NuNN,   Mr.   MoYNiHAN,   Mr.   Helms 
Mr.    Andrews.    Mr.    Holuncs,    Mr. 
Johnston,      Mrs.      Hawkins.      Mr. 
INOUYB.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr 
Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Durenbergkr): 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  design  ^te 
the  week  of  Noveml)er  11,  1985,  through  No- 
vember 17,  1985,  as  "National  Reyes  Syn- 
drome Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuRoiCK): 
S.J.  Res.  30.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  10-year  term  of 
office  for  Federal  Judges:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  Res.  48.  A  resolution  to  refer  S.  273  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred  C. 
Eide  of  Leavenworth,  KS"  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  report 
thereon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byro): 

S.  Res.  49.  A  resolution  directing  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  obtaining  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Ad  Testificandum:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  Res.  50.  A  resolution  reaffirming  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  a  6-month  moratori- 
um with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  testing  of 


nuclear  warheads  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar test  ban  treaty:  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mrs 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Mattincly): 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  re 

vising  the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  U.S 

Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986. 

and  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr,  Bektsen): 
S.  261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  feasibil- 
ity study  of  south  Texas  medical  facili- 
ty; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

feasibility  study  on  the  need  for  a 
veterans'  medical  facility  in  south  texas 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  study  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  south 
Texas.  Presently,  south  Texas  is 
served  only  by  an  outpatient  clinic 
substation  in  McAllen.  An  outpatient 
clinic  substation  has  only  minimal  fa- 
cilities. For  that  reason,  veterans 
living  in  south  Texas  must  travel  200 
or  300  miles  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Houston  or  San  Antonio  if  they  are  In 
need  of  anything  more  than  minor 
health  care.  South  Texas  is  not  easily 
accessible  by  air  or  land  travel.  Fur- 
ther, when  a  veteran  reaches  the  point 
where  he  needs  more  medical  atten- 
tion than  the  minimal  facilities  of  a 
clinic  substation  can  provide,  his  or 
her  condition  can  often  be  aggravated 
by  extensive  travel.  I  think  we  have 
put  an  unreasonable  burden  on  veter- 
ans who  live  in  south  Texas. 

Americans  have  a  proud  tradition  of 
honor,  bravery,  and  service  to  their 
country.  Many  of  those  Americans  are 
Texans— over  70,000  veterans  live  in 
the  14  southern  most  counties  of 
Texas.  These  loyal  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens responded  to  their  country's  call 
and  willingly  gave  of  themselves  to 
serve  their  Nation's  interest,  often  in 
far-off  lands.  The  freedom  we  enjoy 
today  is  the  greatest  monimient  to 
them  and  to  their  bravery.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  soul  of  America 
than  remembering  those  who  gave  of 
themselves  so  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  liberty.  We  must 
provide  our  veterans  with  access  to 
adequate  medical  care.  Establishing  a 
veterans'  hospital  in  south  Texas 
would  constitute  a  decided  step  toward 
achieving  this  worthy  goal  and  the 
keeping  of  the  commitments  we  have 
made  to  these  men  and  women.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  263.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  individual  tax- 
payers who  maintain  a  household 
which  includes  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  suffers  from  Alzheimer's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEDUCTION  FOR  TAXPAYERS  WHOSE  HOUSEHOLD 
INCLUDES  A  DEPENDENT  WHO  SUFFERS  FROM 
ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  past  years.  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  many  occasions  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  its  devastating  impact  on  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation.  In  each  of  those 
instances.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe to  my  colleagues  the  nature  of 
this  illness  and  the  incredible  cruelties 
that  it  imposes  on  the  stricken.  Time 
and  again,  I  have  cited  the  shocking 
numbers  involved  and  have  recounted 
statistics  which  point  inevitably 
toward  an  epidemic. 

I  no  longer  feel  that  I  must  repeat 
that  information  before  this  body. 

Alzheimer's  disease  has  brutally 
forced  itself  into  our  consciousness 
and  into  our  lives.  The  magnitude  of 
this  sickness  has  made  millions  of 
Americans  painfully  aware  of  a  disor- 
der that  most  had  never  before  heard 
of. 

It  pleases  me  to  report  that  this  new 
awareness  has  translated  into  some 
significant  strides  in  the  battle  against 
Alzheimer's.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
these  gains  can  be  attributed  to  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  Congress. 

This  year,  we  will  target  $50  million 
specifically  for  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
search. Ten  years  ago.  we  weren't 
spending  a  dime  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  treatment  and  a  cure. 

Two  years  ago.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  establish  five  spe- 
cialized research  centers  on  Alzhei- 
mer's. Not  only  was  that  amendment 
approved,  but  this  year  we  authorized 
the  funds  to  set  up  five  additional  cen- 
ters. 

Last  year,  my  amendment  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  reauthorization 
provided  funds  to  set  up  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  to  make  grants  avail- 
able to  students  who  will  specialize  in 
caring  for  Alzheimer's  victims. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr,  President,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  been  successful  In 
providing  some  hope  for  the  future. 
We  have  not.  however,  done  enough  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  present. 

For  every  person  stricken,  there  are 
dozens  of  others  who  are  indirectly 
victimized.  Friends  and  loved  ones 
must  somehow  try  to  cope  as  they 
helplessly  watch  as  the  Alzheimer's 
victim  literally  disintegrates  before 
them.  The  immediate  family  must  not 
only  confront  this  emotionally;  they 
are  forced  to  face  the  financial  chal- 
lenge of  a  lifetime. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  provide  a  tax  deduction 
for  individuals  who  are  caring  for  an 
Alzheimer's  victim  in  the  home.  This 
measure  would  make  expenses  related 
to  the  home  care  of  an  Alzheimer's 
victim— other  than  medical  expenses- 
deductible  from  an  individual's  gross 
income. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
measure  is  well  docimiented.  I  recently 


chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  in  my  home  State  in 
which  witness  after  witness  described 
how  an  entire  life's  savings  can  be 
wiped  out  in  a  frightenlngly  short 
period  of  time.  Testimony  consistently 
indicates  that  around-the-clock  care  of 
an  Alzheimer's  victim  can  cost  a 
family  over  $30,000  a  year.  Very  few 
families  can  hope  to  afford  that.  Typi- 
cally, they  care  for  the  patient  them- 
selves, with  little  or  no  professional 
help. 

This  bill  certainly  will  not  eliminate 
all  the  financial  hardships  of  a  family 
who  has  been  touched  by  Alzheimer's 
disease.  But  this  is  an  illness  that  is 
making  the  lives  of  those  family  mem- 
bers barely  livable.  By  providing  a  de- 
duction for  certain  home  health  serv- 
ices and  for  respite  care,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  some  finan- 
cial stability  in  these  households. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  measure.  We  are  making  progress 
toward  the  development  of  a  treat- 
ment and  a  cure.  Until  the  day  arrives 
when  we  can  say  that  we  have  defeat- 
ed this  disorder,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
both  Alzheimer's  victims  and  their 
families. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire that  the  label  or  labeling  of  a 
food  state  the  specific  common  or 
usual  name  and  the  amount  of  each 
fat  or  oil  contained  in  such  food  and 
the  amount  of  sodium  and  potassium 
contained  in  such  food;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

DIETARY  INFORMATION  LABKUNG  ACT  OF  1*85 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  begin  work  In  a  new  Congress, 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  great  many 
new  issues  which  will  require  swift  and 
thoughtful  action.  However,  much  of 
our  attention  here  will  be  devoted  to 
problems  that  have  confronted  us  in 
previous  years  and  past  Congresses. 

High  on  this  list  is  the  tragic  fact 
that  cardiovascultu'  disease  continues 
to  be  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer,  claim- 
ing close  to  a  million  lives  every  year. 

This  year,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
battle  against  heart  attack,  high  blood 
pressure,  and  stroke  can  be  won.  Study 
after  study  now  tell  us  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  cholesterol  and 
sodium  in  our  diets,  we  can  dramati- 
cally cut  the  chances  of  developing 
cardiovascular  disease. 

In  fact,  a  panel  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  recently  conclud- 
ed that  a  mere  10  percent  reduction  in 
blood  cholesterol  would  save  100,000 
lives  a  year.  Elimination  of  sodiiun  lit- 
erally spares  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
60  million  Americans  who  suffer  from 
high  blood  pressure. 


Mr.  President,  we  Americans  now 
know  that  our  eating  habits  have 
made  us  high  risks  for  developing 
these  diseases.  That  knowledge  has 
prompted  many  of  us  to  reassess  our 
diets  and  to  drop  some  old  habits. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  consumers  need  in  order  to 
reduce  fat  and  salt  is  simply  unavail- 
able. Even  though  it's  been  almost  5 
years  since  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration proposed  mandatory  quanti- 
tative declaration  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium and  stricter  guidelines  for  fat 
and  oil  labeling,  we  still  don't  know 
how  much  salt  we  are  ingesting  or  the 
amount  and  the  type  of  fat  in  the 
foods  we  buy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Paula  Hawkins, 
"The  Dietary  Information  Labeling 
Act  of  1985."  This  bill  wiU  enable  con- 
sumers to  make  intelligent  choices  re- 
garding fat  and  salt  at  the  grocery 
store. 

First,  the  bill  requires  food  manufac- 
turers to  disclose  the  amoimt  of  salt 
their  products  contain.  Although 
there  are  now  voluntary  regulations  to 
this  effect,  FDA  states  that  only  one- 
third  of  processed  foods  are  labeled. 
Regulations  must  t>e  made  mandatory. 

Second,  the  amount  and  specific 
type  of  fat  will  also  be  included  on  the 
label.  Now,  we  are  not  only  in  the  dark 
in  regard  to  how  much  fat  is  contained 
in  these  foods,  we  don't  even  know  if 
the  fat  is  vegetable  or  animal.  In  many 
cases,  the  industry  practices  an  "and/ 
or"  method  of  labeling.  For  example,  a 
typical  label  may  read,  "contains  one 
of  the  following:  palm  oil.  peanut  oil. 
cottonseed  oil,  beef  fat,  and/or  lard." 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  a 
matter  of  great  urgency.  There  is  no 
longer  any  debate— cholesterol  and 
salt  are  killers.  Unlike  a  great  many 
serious  illnesses,  we  know  exactly  how 
to  avoid  cardiovascular  disease.  We 
can  cure  ourselves  by  making  In- 
formed choices  about  our  diet.  Sadly, 
we  just  don't  have  the  proper  informa- 
tion available  to  us  to  make  those 
choices. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be 
held  on  this  legislation  very  soon. 
Americans  have  both  the  need  and  the 
right  to  know  exactly  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  foods  they  buy— especial- 
ly when  the  ingredients  can  be  harm- 
ful to  their  health. 

Again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  No.  1  killer  of 
Americans.  I  urge  their  support  of  this 
measure  and  its  swift  enactment. 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senator  Metzenbaum  in 
cosponsoring  the  Dietary  Information 
Labeling  Act  of  1985.  This  legislation 
would  require  that  food  labels  state 
the  sodiimi,  potassium  and  fat  and  oil 
content  contained  in  each  food.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  we  hear  the  dis- 
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tressing  statistics  regarding  how  many 
lives  are  lost  to  heart  disease,  stroke, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  other  dis- 
eases. But  the  real  distressing  news  is 
how  many  of  the  individuals  could 
have  been  saved  through  proper  diet. 

Our  Nation  has  always  l)een  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  accurate  la- 
beling of  food  products,  but  as  more 
information  regarding  diet  and  its  re- 
lationship to  certain  diseases  becomes 
known,  full  and  accurate  labeling  of 
food  products  has  become  even  more 
important.  The  1969  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  signaled  a 
change  in  attitude  regarding  food  la- 
beling, a  progression  away  from  label- 
ing as  a  means  of  protecting  against 
economic  adulteration  and  toward  a 
means  of  helping  consumers  make  in- 
formed decisions  regarding  foods  that 
might  lead  to  better  health.  But  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations 
of  that  conference  have  been  delayed 
for  far  too  long.  Over  5  years  have 
passed  since  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration proposed  mandatory 
quantitive  declaration  of  sodium  and 
potassium  and  stricter  guidelines  for 
fat  and  oil  labeling.  We  need  to  enact 
these  labeling  provisions  today.  To  the 
43  million  Americans  who  suffer  from 
heart  or  blood  disease,  it  is  crucial  to 
know  the  type  of  fat  contained  in 
their  food.  To  the  37  million  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure, the  amount  of  salt  they  eat  is  re- 
lated directly  to  their  ability  to  con- 
trol their  blood  pressure  and  reduce 
their  risk  of  stroke.  To  the  countless 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
their  health  and  want  to  do  all  they 
can  to  prevent  heart  disease  or  high 
blood  pressure,  the  knowledge  of  salt 
and  fat  content  in  the  food  they  buy  is 
an  essential  element  of  their  overall 
health  program. 

More  and  more,  scientific  evidence  is 
suggesting  there's  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  that  old  saying,  "You  are  what  you 
eat."  We  know  that  a  healthy  diet,  low 
in  saturated  fat,  can  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  attack  and,  perhaps,  the  risk  of 
certain  cancers.  Controlling  salt  or 
sodium  intake  can  help  in  the  treat- 
ment of  blood  pressure.  Findings  like 
these  have  made  Americans  more  nu- 
trition conscious,  that's  good  news. 
What's  bad  news,  however,  is  that  con- 
sumers trying  to  reduce  their  sodium 
or  fat  intake  are  often  frustrated  in 
trying  to  determine  the  ingredients  of 
processed  foods. 

Although  some  food  manufacturers 
do  an  excellent  job  of  labeling  the  in- 
gredients of  their  products,  it  is  a  vol- 
untary effort  on  their  part.  The  vast 
majority  of  American  manufactured 
food  products  still  have  no  nutritional 
labeling  information  to  help  guide  the 
American  consumer  in  making  deci- 
sions affecting  their  health.  To  pro- 
tect their  health,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  I  believe  that  American  con- 


sumers have  the  right  to  know  what's 
in  the  food  they  buy.  It's  time  our  la- 
beling laws  gave  the  consumers  this  es- 
sential information.  Therefore  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
my  colleague  on  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Dietary  Information 
Labeling  Act. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
physicians  who  provide  services  under 
part  B  of  such  title  shall  be  paid  for 
such  services  only  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PAYMKIfT  POR  PHYSICIAMS'  SKXVICU 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  year,  senior  citizens  are  paying  as 
much  out  of  their  pockets  for  health 
care  as  they  were  before  Medicare 
began.  A  large  portion— as  much  as 
$2.5  billion  in  1983— of  these  out-of- 
pocket  costs  result  from  doctors  charg- 
ing their  elderly  patients  more  than 
the  Medicare  determined  reasonable 
rate  for  health  care  services. 

As  seniors  have  to  reach  into  their 
pockets  for  nearly  $2,000  to  pay  their 
health  care  costs  in  1985,  they  will 
have  good  cause  to  wonder  whatever 
happened  to  the  protection  which 
Medicare  was  meant  to  provide. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  seeks  to  repair  one  of  the 
major  holes  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram—the failure  of  physicans  to 
accept  assignment. 

This  bill  will  require  physicians  who 
participate  in  the  Medicare  Program 
to  accept  Medicare  reimbursement 
rates  as  payment  in  full  for  health 
care  services.  Currently,  a  great  many 
physicans  require  elderly  and  disabled 
patients  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  Medicare  determined  reasonable 
rate  for  those  services  and  their  own 
higher  fees. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  physicans 
accept  Medicare  assignment  for  all  of 
their  Medicare  patients.  Half  of  all 
physicians  accept  Medicare's  rates  for 
some  but  not  all  of  their  Medicare  pa- 
tients. 

The  failure  of  so  many  physicans  to 
abide  by  Medicare  rates  has  placed  a 
terrific  burden  on  the  elderly.  The 
extent  of  this  burden  was  outlined  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Mr. 

ROYBAL. 

One  quarter  of  the  average  cost 
which  seniors  pay  for  physician  serv- 
ices results  from  doctors  charging  the 
elderly  more  than  Medicare  considers 
reasonable.  In  1983,  senior  citizens 
were  burdened  with  $2.5  billion  of 
these  extra  charges— an  average  of 
$107  per  Medicare  patient. 

The  total  annual  costs  for  physician 
services  to  Medicare  patients  averaged 
$917  in  1983.  Medicare's  net  payment 
was  only  $449.  The  elderly  had  to  pay 


the  remaining  $468  out-of-pocket.  So, 
in  1983.  the  elderly  were  responsible 
for  more  than  half  their  total  physi- 
cian bills. 

The  problem  has  clearly  been  get- 
ting worse.  In  1973,  the  average  bill 
submitted  to  Medicare  was  11.7  per- 
cent higher  than  what  Medicare  would 
pay.  By  1983,  this  discrepancy  had 
more  than  doubled  to  23.1  percent. 

The  point  has  often  been  made  that 
the  poor  elderly  are  taken  care  of  by 
doctors  willing  to  be  more  lenient  with 
their  charges.  The  fact  is,  that  in  1983, 
the  poorest  elderly— under  $5,000 
annual  income— paid  $137  out-of- 
pocket  for  physician  services  outside 
of  hospital,  compared  to  an  average  of 
$142  for  the  highest  income  elderly- 
over  $35,000  annual  income.  In  short, 
the  burden  is  falling  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it. 

Of  course  the  major  argument 
against  legislation  requiring  physi- 
cians to  abide  by  Medicare's  reasona- 
ble rates  is  that  there  will  be  massive 
defections  of  physicians  from  the  pro- 
gram as  a  result. 

However,  given  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive environment  surrounding 
medical  providers:  the  surplus  of  phy- 
sicians expected  by  the  end  of  the 
decade:  and  the  fact  that  the  elderly 
represent  35  percent  of  the  average 
doctor's  patient  load:  I  believe  physi- 
cians are  unlikely  to  refuse  elderly  and 
disabled  Medicare  patients. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  in 
1981,  physicians  received  an  average  of 
$27,490  or  17  percent  of  their  Income 
from  Medicare  with  some  specialists- 
thoracic  surgeons— receiving  an  aver- 
age of  $72,420  from  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  physicians  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  charge  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  service  to  their  elderly 
and  disabled  patients  on  Medicare,  and 
if  the  profession  itself  cannot  find  a 
way  to  deliver  affordable  health  care 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
accepting  assignment  a  precondition 
for  participation  by  physicians  In  the 
Medicare  Program. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes 
that  for  many  doctors,  the  barriers  to 
accepting  assignment  are  more  than  fi- 
nancial. The  bill  includes  provisions 
intended  to  reduce  burdensome  paper- 
work and  to  speed  up  payments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  of  physicians  and  con- 
sumers to  review  all  aspects  of  the 
present  physician  reimbursement 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  physician  billing  practices  under 
the  Medicare  system.  The  average 
number  of  physician  bills  submitted 
for  each  Medicare  patient  increased  by 
129  percent  between  1970  and  1980.  In 
1970.  there  were  2,097  bills  submitted 


for  each  1,000  Medicare  patients:  by 
1980  this  had  risen  to  4.797  per  1,000 
patients. 

The  increase  in  bills  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  an  increase  in  physician 
visits.  Since  1970,  the  average  number 
of  physician  visits  by  the  elderly  has 
risen  by  less  than  2  percent. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  physician  bills  per  patient 
suggests  that  physicians  are  getting 
around  Medicare's  reimbursement 
limits  by  billing  for  more  procedures. 
My  concern  is  that  this  practice  adds 
to  the  burden  of  senior  citizens  and  to 
the  Medicare  I*rogram  as  a  whole. 

The  large  number  of  doctors  who 
refuse  to  accept  assignment  coupled 
with  rapidly  escalating  doctors'  fees, 
has  placed  an  enormous  burden  on 
Medicare  recipients.  The  Medicare 
Program  should  serve  the  elderly  as  it 
was  intended.  We  must  not  allow  in- 
creased out-of-pocket  expenses  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  affordable  health 
care  while  enriching  those  in  the  med- 
ical profession  who  place  profit  above 
the  obligation  to  meet  human  needs. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

CONNELL): 

S.  272.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "program  or  activity"  as 
applied  to  educational  institutions 
that  are  extended  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  amendments  ACT  OP  1»85 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  the  support 
of  the  President,  legislation  to  over- 
turn a  part  of  last  February's  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City 
College  versus  Bell. 

the  grove  city  case 

A  major  issue  presented  in  the 
Grove  City  case,  of  course  was  the 
scope  of  title  IX  of  the  education 
amendments  of  1972  which  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  in  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
funds.  Specifically,  the  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  whether 
title  IX's  program  or  activity  language 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  through- 
out an  education  institution  or  only  in 
those  specific  programs  that  actually 
receive  the  Federal  aid,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  Supreme  Court 
adopted  the  latter  interpretation  and 
held  that  since  the  only  Federal 
money  received  by  Grove  City  College 
came  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  to  its 
students,  only  the  college's  financial 
aid  office  was  covered  by  title  IX.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  case  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  purely  jurisdic- 
tional grounds,  and  there  was  never 


any  allegation  that  Grove  City  College 
discriminates. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  public  controversy  sparked  by  this 
ruling.  Indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
express  my  strong  disagreement  with 
the  decision.  The  fear  wais  that  the  de- 
cision would  result  in  a  loss  of  civil 
rights  protection  for  women  in  such 
areas  as  athletics— which  ordinarily 
are  not  directly  subsidized  by  Federal 
funds.  The  problem  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  three  other  major 
civil  rights  statutes— title  VI  of  the 
landmark  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  pro- 
hibiting race  discrimination;  S.  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  prohibiting 
handicap  discrimination:  and  the  age 
discrimination  act— all  used  the  identi- 
cal program  or  activity  language  at 
issue  in  Grove  City. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  19 14 

As  a  consequence,  shortly  after  the 
decision,  I  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  intended 
to  broaden  the  protection  against  dis- 
criminal^op^not  only  as  it  pertains  to 
sex,  but  also  to  race,  age  and  handi- 
cap—to the  entire  institution  receiving 
Federal  aid,  not  just  its  discrete, 
funded  programs.  I  strongly  supported 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
was  to  overturn  the  restricted  pro- 
grammatic interpretation  announced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City. 
During  Senate  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure, however,  substantial  concerns 
were  raised  that  the  bill's  language 
was  too  sweeping  and  ambiguous,  and 
could  result  in  a  dramatic  and  unfor- 
seen  expansion  of  Federal  civil  rights 
jurisdiction.  On  the  basis  of  these  con- 
cerns, I  was  unable  to  continue  my 
support  for  the  bill  when  the  issue 
arose  on  the  Senate  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  did,  however,  initiate  and  par- 
ticipate with  the  administration  in  ne- 
gotiations between  the  bill's  leading 
proponents  and  opponents  In  an  effort 
to  develop  a  consensus  alternative.  I 
did  propose  a  compromise  which  was 
acceptable  to  many  Senators  Involved 
in  the  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  reintroducing  that 
proposal  today. 

THE  COMPROMISE 

The  approach  of  the  bill  is  simple.  It 
would  amend  all  four  laws  to  make 
clear  that  where  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  extended  to  any  educational 
program  or  activity  of  an  education  in- 
stitution, the  Institution  itself  is  to  be 
considered  the  covered  program.  The 
bill  also  adds  a  grandfather  clause  to 
each  law  to  Insure  that  the  Grove  City 
case  does  not  serve  as  precedent  for  ju- 
dicial interpretation  of  civil  rights  cov- 
erage In  other  areas,  it  being  the  clear 
Intent  of  this  bill  that  such  coverage  Is 
to  be  as  broad  as  It  was  before  the  case 
was  decided. 

The  clause  provides  that  in  circum- 
stances not  involving  education  Insti- 
tutions,  the  meaning  of  the   phrase 


program  or  activity  remains  the  same 
and  should  be  construed  without  con- 
sideration given  to  the  Grove  City  de- 
cision—and also  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  earlier  North  Haven  decision, 
portions  of  which  the  Court  relied 
upon  in  reaching  its  holding  In  Grove 
City. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that 
many  in  the  Senate  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  approach  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today.  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah.  Senator 
Hatch,  believes  that  Congress  should 
also  deal  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Grove  City  decision  which  held  that 
financial  aid  extended  to  college  stu- 
dents, but  not  directly  to  the  college, 
triggers  title  IX  coverage,  as  well  as 
various  issues  that  have  arisen  In  con- 
nection with  title  IX  coverage  of  reli- 
giously affiliated  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations. On  the  other  hand.  I  under- 
stand that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, believes  this  bill  is  too  narrow,  and 
will  be  offering  his  own  proposal 
which  will  again  seek  to  spell  out  the 
scope  of  coverage  for  all  recipients  of 
Federal  funds. 

Though  I  am  sensitive  to  differing 
viewpoints,  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
represents  the  best  possible  middle- 
ground.  It  is  a  realistic  proposal  which 
has  the  President's  endorsement  and 
support.  It  Is  a  responsive  proposal  to 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  Grove  City  Interepretatlon  of 
title  IX  and  it  Is  a  simple,  straight  for- 
ward proposal  which  avoids  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  major 
reason  we  were  unable  to  pass  legisla- 
tion overturning  Grove  City  in  the  last 
Congress  was  the  concern  expressed 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate  simply 
went  too  far.  There  Is  no  consensus  for 
expanding  pre-Grove  City  civil  rights 
coverage:  There  is  consensus  for  re- 
storing the  status  quo.  We  can  i>ass  a 
bill  which  remains  within  pre-Grove 
City  parameters  and  that  is  precisely 
what  this  bill  does. 

I  am  pleased  that  such  a  diverse 
group  of  Senators  have  decided  to  co- 
sponsor  the  measure,  which  under- 
scores, I  believe,  its  potential  broad 
base  of  appeal.  This  Is  an  Important 
Issue  for  the  99th  Congress  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  act  on  this 
measure  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  not  quite 
able  to  work  this  out  before  we  ad- 
journed last  year.  But  this  is  essential- 
ly what  we  agreed  upon  last  year— at 
least  the  Republicans  agreed— and  I 
think  that  had  it  come  to  a  vote,  many 
E>emocrats  would  have  supported  it, 
too.  The  approach  of  the  bill  is  very 
simple.  It  would  amend  all  four  laws  to 
make  certain  that  where  Federal  fl- 
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nancial  assistance  is  extended  to  any 
educational  program  or  activity  of  an 
education  institution,  the  institution 
itself  is  to  be  considered  the  covered 
program.  The  bill  also  adds  a  grandfa- 
ther clause  to  each  law  to  ensure  that 
the  Grove  City  case  does  not  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  judicial  interpretation  of 
civil  rights  coverage  in  other  areas,  it 
being  the  clear  intent  of  this  bill  that 
such  coverage  is  to  be  as  broad  as  it 
was  before  the  case  was  decided. 

We  have  a  broad  range  of  sponsors- 
Senator  Hatch  of  Utah.  Senator 
Grassley  of  Iowa.  Senator  Warner  of 
Virginia,  Senator  Gorton  of  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Wilson  of  California,  Senator 
Abdnor  of  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Specter  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  of  South  Dakota,  Senator  Trible 
of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Simpson  of 
Wyoming  are  all  cosponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  hope  we  will  find  support  from 
other  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  also  hope  that  we  can 
move  rather  quickly  on  this  legislation 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

Let  me  he  the  first  to  suggest  that 
obviously  this  legislation  does  not 
completely  satisfy  either  side  of  this 
issue.  Some  may  want  more  narrow 
coverage;  others  may  want  more  ex- 
pansive coverage.  But,  for  those  who 
really  want  to  simply  restore  the 
status  Grove  City,  quo  ante,  this  legis- 
lation is  it. 

I  hope  we  will  finally  resolve  this 
issue,  and  do  it  as  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  in  the  Senate  this 
year.  I  am  advised  that  the  House  is 
moving  quickly  with  a  different  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation.  I  am  aware  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Kennedy,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Senator  Weicker,  and  others  had  a 
press  conference  this  morning  to  an- 
nounce that  they  would  be  introducing 
their  own  version  of  legislation  to 
overrule  Grove  City. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  their  proposal, 
but  I  would  emphasize  one  thing.  I  can 
pass  legislation  overturning  Grove 
City;  there  is  not  broad  consensus  to 
go  l)eyond  that.  So,  I  hope  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  will  move  quickly 
and  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  272 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


Sec.  908.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Qrove  City 
College  et  ot  v.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education, 
et  oL  and  In  North  Haven  Board  of  Educa- 
tion et  aL  V.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education,  et 
at,  the  phrase  program  or  activity'  as  used 
in  this  title  shall,  as  applied  to  educational 
institutions  which  are  extended  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  mean  the  educational  In- 
stitution. 

"(b)  In  any  other  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  nothing  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  to  expand  or  narrow  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  program  or  activity' 
and  that  phrase  shall  be  construed  without 
reference  to  or  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Decisions  in  Grove  City  and 
North  Haven.". 

(b)  Section  504  of  the  RehabillUtlon  Act 
of  1973  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  designation  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sut>sectlon: 

"(bKl)  Notwithstanding  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Grope  City  College  et 
oL  V.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education,  et  oL  and 
in  North  Haven  Board  of  Education  et  oL  v. 
BelL  Secretary  of  Education,  et  oL.  the 
phrase  'program  or  activity'  as  used  In  this 
section  shall,  as  applied  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions which  are  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  mean  the  educational  insti- 
tution. 

"(2)  In  any  other  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  nothing  in  paragraph 
(I)  shall  be  construed  to  expand  or  narrow 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  program  or  ac- 
tivity' and  that  phrase  shall  be  construed 
without  reference  to  or  consideration  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  Grove  City  and 
North  Haven. ". 

(c)  The  Age  Discritnlnation  Act  of  1975  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City 
College  et  oL  v.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education, 
et  aL.  and  In  North  Haven  Board  of  Educa- 
tion et  aL  V.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education,  et 
oL.  the  phrase  program  or  activity'  as  used 
in  this  title  shall,  as  applied  to  educational 
institutions  which  are  extended  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  mean  the  educational  in- 
stitution. 

"(b)  In  any  other  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  to  expand  or  narrow  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  program  or  activity' 
and  that  phrase  shall  be  construed  without 
reference  to  or  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  Grove  City  and 
North  Haven. ". 

(d)  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Grove  City 
College  et  aL  v.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education, 
et  aL,  and  In  North  Haven  Board  of  Educa- 
tion et  oL  V.  BelL  Secretary  of  Education,  et 
aL,  the  phrase  program  or  activity'  as  used 
In  this  title  shall,  as  applied  to  educational 
Institutions  which  are  extended  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  mean  the  educational  in- 
stitution. 

"(b>  In  any  other  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  construed  to  expand  or  narrow  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  program  or  activity' 
and  that  phrase  shall  be  construed  without 
reference  to  or  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  Grove  City  and 
North  Haven. ". 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to    join    the    distinguished    majority 


leader  [Senator  Dole]  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1984  decision  in  Grove 
City  versus  Bell.  This  legislation  would 
establish  institutional  coverage  in  the 
context  of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Thus,  any  edu- 
cational institution  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  IX  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, not  merely  with  respect  to 
those  directly  receiving  such  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would 
extend  further  than  merely  overturn- 
ing Grove  City  by  subjecting  such  edu- 
cational institutions  to  institutional 
coverage  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act.  Each  of  these  acts,  in 
my  legal  judgement,  has  heretofore 
been  construed  in  a  program-specific 
manner. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  state  clearly  that  nothing  con- 
tained within  it  Is  designed  to  affect 
the  scope  of  coverage  in  these  other 
civil  rights  laws  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  applicable  to  other  entities, 
including  private  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. In  other  words,  the  so-called 
grandfather  clause  would  avoid  involv- 
ing this  important  legislation  in  extra- 
neous controversies  by  clarifying  that 
there  is  no  intent  here  to  alter  exist- 
ing law  in  any  area  of  law  outside  of 
that  explicitly  set  forth  here. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  offer  several 
personal  observations  about  this  legis- 
lation. First,  I  would  note  that  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  legally  correct  in  interpret- 
ing title  IX  in  a  "program-specific" 
manner.  That,  in  my  view,  was  the 
clear  intent  behind  title  IX  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  courts.  My  support  for 
this  measure  Is  not  predicated  upon 
disagreement  with  the  Court's  hoMing 
but  rather  upon  a  belief  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  changed.  If  an  educational 
Institution  is  receiving  Federal  lar- 
gesse, in  the  context  of  any  of  its  pro- 
grams or  activities.  I  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  they  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  which  attach  to  such 
largesse. 

Second,  I  would  observe  that  my 
support  for  this  legislation  does  not 
suggest  that  I  am  wholly  satisfied  with 
its  provisions.  Rather,  I  believe  that  it 
reflects  an  honest,  good-faith  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader  and 
others— including  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—to deal  with  this  difficult  con- 
troversy. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  I  am  also 
introducing  today  two  separate 
amendments  to  the  present  legislation 
that  I  believe  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant ones.  The  first  would  establish  a 


partial  religious  exemption,  based 
upon  similar  provisions  in  title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  would  re- 
solve genuine  questions  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  dictates  of  title  IX  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  certain  educational  institutions 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Existing  rules, 
for  example,  prohibit  such  institutions 
from  making  distinctions  in  their  stu- 
dent and  employee  health  and  leave 
policies  between  abortions  and  other 
medical  pr(x;edures.  Under  the  pro- 
posed partial  exemption,  a  religiously 
motivated  educational  institution 
would  be  exempt  from  this  particular 
requirement  if  its  tenets  demanded  al- 
ternative policies. 

The  second  intended  amendment 
would  entirely  exempt  from  title  IX 
coverage  an  estimated  25  educational 
institutions  which  receive  absolutely 
no  campus-based  educational  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  have  done  everything  possi- 
ble to  maintain  their  independence 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
only  apparent  rationale  for  the  cover- 
age of  such  institutions  is  that  they 
have  students  in  attendance  who 
themselves  receive  GI  benefits  or  ADS 
Pell  grants.  In  order  to  be  exempt 
from  coverage,  such  institutions  addi- 
tionally would  have  to  have  main- 
tained their  501(c)(3)  tax-exempt 
status— denied  to  some  schools  because 
of  racially  discriminatory  policies— and 
would  have  had  to  be  free  of  any  other 
violations  of  civil  rights  laws  for  at 
least  the  previous  period  of  5  years. 
The  schools  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment are.  without  exception,  open  and 
tolerant  institutions  with  an  absence 
of  any  history  of  discrimination.  The 
issue  involved  in  this  amendment  is 
not  civil  rights  but  educational  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  majority  leader 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  important  initiative  on  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  issue.* 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
C.  Eide,  of  Leavenworth,  KS;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  MILDRED  C.  EIDE 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  reintroducing  a  private  bill 
on  behalf  of  Mildred  C.  Eide,  of  Leav- 
enworth, KS.  Mrs.  Eide.  a  civilian  Gov- 
ernment employee  for  more  than  18 
years,  was  curator  of  the  post  museum 
at  Forth  Leavenworth,  KS.  On  Octo- 
ber 14.  1976,  Mrs.  Eide,  then  64  years 
old,  was  attacked  by  an  inmate  of  the 
U.S.  disciplinary  barracks  serving  on  a 
work  detail  to  the  museum.  The  at- 
tacker struck  Mrs.  Eide  several  times 
on  her  face,  hurled  her  repeatedly  to 
the  floor  and  attempted  to  sexually  as- 
sault her.  As  a  result  of  the  vicious 
attack,  Mrs.  Eide  suffered  severe  phys- 
ical and  psychological  injury,  includ- 


ing the  loss  of  her  left  eye  and  a  cardi- 
ac-related incident  resulting  in  the  im- 
plantation of  a  pacemaker.  Mrs.  Eide 
was  permanently  disabled  and  could 
never  resume  her  work.  A  U.S.  district 
judge  awarded  Mrs.  Eide  $1.1  million 
in  actual  and  punitive  damages.  How- 
ever, as  all  of  the  responsible  parties 
except  the  attacker  himself  claimed 
Government  immunity,  the  judgment 
is  uncollectible. 

Although  she  receives  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act,  which  approximate  her  salary 
had  she  been  able  to  continue  work- 
ing, there  is  no  compensation  for  her 
pain  and  suffering— her  apparently 
permanent  psychological  and  emotion- 
al injuries.  The  facts  of  this  case  are 
sufficiently  unique  to  prohibit  a  wide 
application  to  other  cases  and  call  for 
some  measure  of  equity  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  prompt 
action  will  t>e  taken  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  by  allowing  access  to 
certain  Federal  criminal  history 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AirriNUCLEAF  terrorism  act  or  19SB 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Antinuclear 
Terrorism  Act  of  1985.  The  bill,  which 
would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  would  significantly  improve 
the  security  of  nuclear  power  facilities 
by  granting  power  reactor  licensees 
access  to  certain  Information  in  FBI 
criminal  history  files.  The  Information 
would  be  used  to  assist  in  screening 
prospective  nuclear  facility  employees. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
conduct  of  a  background  investigation 
on  any  individual  having  unescorted 
access  to  nuclear  power  facilities.  Such 
investigations  would  help  to  ensure 
that  only  individuals  who  are  reliable 
and  trustworthy  have  access  to  criti- 
cally sensitive  areas. 

Most  background  checks  by  nuclear 
power  reactor  licensees  are  limited  to 
State  and  local  files.  Unfortunately, 
those  files  do  not  include  information 
about  an  individual's  criminal  record, 
if  any.  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
By  allowing  nuclear  power  reactor  op- 
erators to  have  access  to  the  FBI's  na- 
tional files,  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  more  complete  criminal  histo- 
ries. That  information  is,  and  should 
be,  essential  to  determine  who  will  be 
granted  unescorted  access  to  nuclear 
facilities.  Since  FBI  records  are  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  all  Privacy  Act  protections 
and  limits  on  disclosure  would  apply. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
advises  that  there  are  85  U.S.  nuclear 
reactor  plants  that  produce  and  are  li- 
censed for  full  power.  There  are  five 
that  are  licensed  for  fuel  loading  and 
low  power.  Those  facilities  currently 
produce  approximately  13  percent  of 


all  U.S.  electrical  power.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 1984,  37  plants  had  been  granted 
construction  permits.  When  those 
plants  become  operational,  nuclear 
power  will  provide  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  our  electrical  power.  Al- 
though increasingly  vital  for  energy, 
nuclear  facilities  can  also  present  a 
grave  danger  to  the  environment  and 
to  human  life  if  they  are  not  managed 
properly. 

The  NRC  has  Investigated  more 
than  a  dozen  Incidents  of  suspected 
sabotage  by  plant  employees.  The  inci- 
dents involved  critical  valves  In  the 
wrong  position,  miswlred  electri<»l 
equipment,  and  other  problem  areas. 
A  Commission  report  indicated  that 
between  1974  and  1982  there  had  been 
32  possible  deliberate  acts  of  damage 
at  24  operating  reactors  and  reactor 
construction  sites,  including  the  dozen 
reported  since  1980. 

Examples  of  incidents  include  in- 
strument valves  apparently  deliberate- 
ly mispositioned  in  a  way  that  kn(x:ked 
out  the  steam  generator  feed-water 
pump,  thus  forcing  the  operator  to 
reduce  power  Immediately  to  keep  the 
reactor  from  going  Into  emergency 
shutdown.  That  Incident  happened  on 
May  1.  1982,  at  the  Salem  atomic 
power  station  In  southern  New  Jersey. 
At  the  Beaver  Valley  plant  near  Pitts- 
burgh, a  valve  that  is  normally  left  in 
an  open  position  was  foimd  closed,  and 
the  chain  and  padlock  that  secured 
the  valve  In  the  open  position  were 
missing.  With  the  valve  closed,  emer- 
gency cooling  water  would  not  have 
been  available  for  high-pressure  Injec- 
tion Into  the  core. 

The  NRC  reported,  "Since  there 
were  no  indications  of  unauthorized 
entry  to  the  sites  of  these  Incidents, 
they  are  thought  to  have  Involved  In- 
siders." A  1983  Commission  memoran- 
dum concluded  that,  "The  major 
threat  of  sabotage  to  a  nuclear  plant  Is 
associated  with  the  Insider."  More 
stringent  employee  screening  proce- 
dures might  have  prevented  many  In- 
cidents of  that  kind. 

According  to  FBI  statistics  on  Inci- 
dents of  terrorism,  there  is  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  domestic  ter- 
rorist incidents;  however,  the  FBI 
points  out  that  these  Incidents  are 
more  aggravated  than  those  which  oc- 
curred In  prior  years.  If  a  nuclear 
power  facility  ever  became  a  terrorist 
target,  the  consequences  could  be  cata- 
strophic. If  we  allow  nuclear  power  re- 
actor licensees  access  to  FBI  criminal 
history  files,  and  thus  give  the  Bureau 
the  authority  to  help  screen  Individ- 
uals having  imescorted  access  to  sensi- 
tive areas  of  the  nuclear  plant,  we  will 
greatly  aid  In  preventing  sabotage 
from  within. 

The  act  would  help  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
thereby  protect  our  citizens  and  our 
environment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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join  with  me  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  urgently  needed  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-nuclear  Ter- 
rorism Act  of  1985". 

FINDINGS 

Sw.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  presence  of  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties, fuel  cycle  facilities,  and  nuclear  materi- 
als in  our  society  represents  a  potential  and 
grave  threat  to  our  national  security  should 
terrorists  gain  access: 

(2)  the  increasing  threat  of  terrorism  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  insider  access  to  nuclear  power 
facilities  and  nuclear  material:  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  assist  in  screening  persons  who  have 
access  to  nuclear  facilities  and  material. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  ACCESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  148  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  149.  Fingerprinting  for  Sbcitrity 
Clearance.— 

"a.  Every  person  in  the  process  of  being  li- 
censed or  licensed  pursuant  to  section  103  or 
104b  to  operate  a  utilization  facility  shall  re- 
quire that  each  individual  allowed  unescort- 
ed access  to  the  facility  be  fingerprinted.  All 
fingerprints  obtained  by  a  licensee  as  re- 
quired in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  through  a  person  or  persons 
designated  by  the  Commission  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  for  identifi- 
cation and  appropriate  processing. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  applicant  for  or  holder  of  the  license 
may  receive  the  results  of  such  search  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

"b.  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  relieve 
persons  from  the  obligations  imposed  by 
this  section,  upon  specified  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  periods,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  action  is  consistent  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  promote  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public.  The  Commission 
may  also  prescribe  regulations  to  establish 
the  conditions  for  use  of  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney  General  or  to 
limit  its  redissemination.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  for  section  148  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  149.  Fingerprinting  for  security  clear- 
ance.". 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  275.  A  bill  to  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  by  creat- 
ing the  offense  of  terrorism,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ANTITERRORISM  ACT  OF  198S 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today   introducing   the   Antiterrorism 


Act  of  1985,  which  would  help  to  pro- 
tect the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  creating  the  legal  of- 
fense of  terrorism.  It  defines  the  crime 
of  terrorism,  sets  forth  penalties,  and 
gives  the  FBI  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  investigate  ter- 
rorist activities. 

Surprisingly,  terrorism  itself  is  not  a 
crime  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in 
many  Western  industrialized  nations. 
For  example,  Greece,  Ireland,  Israel. 
Italy.  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
West  Germany  all  have  laws  against 
terrorism. 

The  FBI  indicates  that  there  were 
13  terrorist  acts  in  1984.  The  examples 
include  bombings  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  and  at  the  Motorola  and 
General  Electric  corporations  In  New 
York.  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  bombing  of  the  Capitol  itself  Just 
over  a  year  ago.  Such  terrorist  acts  not 
only  damage  property,  but  jeopardize 
lives  as  well. 

In  its  definition  of  terrorism,  the  bill 
includes  part  of  the  language  used  in 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  (FISA),  50  U.S.C.  1801.  without 
the  language  prescribing  to  political  or 
ideological  motivation  as  a  necessary 
element  of  the  crime.  In  essence,  the 
bill  defines  the  crime  of  terrorism  as 
involving  violent  acts  that  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  and  that 
appear  to  be  intended  to  intimidate  a 
civilian  population,  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment policy  by  intimidation,  or  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  Government. 
The  FISA  definition  has  been  upheld 
by  at  least  two  courts  against  chal- 
lenges that  it  is  imconstitutionally 
vague  and  Involves  the  courts  in 
making  delicate  political  Judgments 
for  which  they  are  not  suited. 

The  bill  provides  for  penalties  rsing- 
ing  from  5  years  imprisonment  for 
someone  who  has  been  convicted  of 
threatening  to  commit  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism, to  the  death  penalty,  for  ter- 
rorist acts  that  kill  people. 

In  addition,  the  bill  allows  for  con- 
current investigatory  jurisdiction  to  be 
shared  between  the  FBI  and  the  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency.  That  is,  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency  may,  by 
consent,  give  the  FBI  primary  jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  violations  of  the 
law. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  any 
legislation  must  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  punish  terrorists 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans,  especial- 
ly the  right  to  dissent.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  strikes  that  balance. 

Terrorism  is  a  threat  that  we  face 
now.  Terrorists  must  be  made  aware 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  their  activi- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Antiterrorism  Act  of  1985". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  terrorism  Is— 

(1)  an  offense  which  results  in  the  killing 
of  Innocent  persons,  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
through  Intimidation  and  coercion,  and  the 
loss  of  property: 

(2)  a  crime  that  has  as  Its  goal  the  fur- 
therance of  a  political  or  Ideological  objec- 
tive by  violent  means: 

(3)  directed  against  the  orderly  and  demo- 
cratic conduct  and  security  of  all  people: 

(4)  a  threat  to  our  national  security  and 
our  national  interests: 

(5)  a  burden  on  commerce  or  threat  af- 
fecting the  free  flow  of  Interstate  com- 
merce: 

(6)  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole:  and 

(7)  a  threat  to  the  continued  and  effective 
operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  government  of  each  State 
as  gUAranteed  by  Article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  by  creating  the  offense  of  ter- 
rorism: and 

(2)  grant  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
appropriate  circumstances  primary  investi- 
gative jurisdiction  over  the  crime  of  terror- 
ism. 

OFFENSE  OF  TERRORISM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter 
113  the  following  new  chapter; 

"CHAPTER  113A.— TERRORISM 
"Sec. 

"3331.  E>efinitlon. 
"2332.  Offense. 

"2333.  Jurisdiction  to  investigate. 
"§  2331.  Definition 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'terrorism'  means  activity  that: 

(1)  involves  violent  acts  or  acts  dangerous 
to  human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  that  would  be  a  criminal  violation 
if  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State:  and 

(2)  appears  to  be  intended— 

(A)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation: 

(B)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

(C)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  assassination  or  kidnapping. 

"S  2332.  OfTenM 

"(a)  Whoever  commits  or  procures  the 
commission  of  an  act  of  terrorism  within 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  district  shall  be  punished  (I) 
by  death,  if  the  death  of  any  person  results 
from  the  commission  of  the  act  of  terrorism, 
and  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  so  recom- 
mend, or  (2)  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
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years  not  less  than  20,  or  for  life,  or  for  life 
without  possibilty  of  parole. 

"(b)  Whoever  attempts  to  commit  an  act 
of  terrorism  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  district  shall 
t>e  punished  (1)  by  death,  if  the  death  of 
any  person  results  from  commission  of  the 
attempt,  and  If  the  verdict  of  the  jury  so 
recommend,  or  (2)  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  10  years  nor  more  than  20. 

"(c)  Whoever  threatens  to  commit  an  act 
of  terrorism  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  district  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  5  years  nor  more  than  10  years. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  such 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  life 
imprisonment  without  possibility  of  parole, 
or  death,  if  the  death  of  any  person  results 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  act  of  terrorism. 

••(e)(1)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  any  offense  prohibited 
by  this  section  only  if  a  hearing  Is  held  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

••(2)  When  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion for  which  one  of  the  sentences  provided 
is  death,  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7),  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
sentence  to  be  imposed.  The  hearing  shall 
not  be  held  if  the  Government  stipulates 
that  none  of  the  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (7)  exists  or  that  one  or 
more  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  exisU.  The  hearings  shall  be 
conducted— 

••(A)  before  the  Jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

••(i)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

'•(ID  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury: 
or 

•■(ill)  the  jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

•(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  of  the  Government. 
••(3)  In  the  sentencing  hearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  material  contained  in  any  presen- 
tence report,  if  one  has  been  prepared, 
except  such  material  as  the  court  deter- 
mines is  required  to  be  withheld  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  security.  Any  presentence  in- 
formation withheld  from  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
existence  or  the  nonexistence  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  or  (7).  Any  infor- 
mation relevant  to  any  of  the  mitigating 
factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  Government  or  the 
defendant,  regardless  of  iU  admissibility 
under  the  rules  governing  admission  of  evi- 
dence at  criminal  trials:  but  the  admissibil- 
ity of  information  relevant  to  any  of  the  ag- 
gravating factors  set  forth  In  paragraph  (7) 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  governing  the 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials.  The 
Government  and  the  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  information  received  at 
the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportu- 
nity to  present  argument  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  information  to  esUblish  the  exist- 


ence of  any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  or  (7).  The  burden  of  establishing 
the  exlsten(::e  of  any  of  the  factors  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (7)  is  on  the  Government.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  is 
on  the  defendant. 

••(4)  The  jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  as  to  existence  or  nonex- 
istence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (7). 

••(5)  If  the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  infor- 
mation that  one  or  more  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (7)  exists  and  that  none 
of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6) 
exists,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  defend- 
ant to  death.  If  the  Jury  or,  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court  finds  that  none  of  the  aggra- 
vating factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7) 
exists,  or  finds  that  one  or  more  of  the  miti- 
gating factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6) 
exists,  the  court  shall  not  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  death  but  shall  Impose  any  other 
sentence  provided  for  the  offense  for  which 
the  defendant  was  convicted. 

■•(6)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jury 
or.  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
that  at  the  time  of  the  offense— 

"(A)  he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 

'(B)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  but  not  so  impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution: 

"(C)  he  was  under  unusual  and  substantial 
duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  prosecution: 

"(D)  he  was  a  principal  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 27(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (18  U.S.C.  27(a)))  in  the  offense,  which 
was  committed  by  another,  but  his  partici- 
pation was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion: or 

"(E)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  causing  death  to  another 
person. 

"(7)  If  no  factor  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6) 
is  present,  the  court  shall  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  Jury, 
or,  if  there  la  no  jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
that  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  and 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  l)een  convicted  of 
another  Federal  or  SUte  offense  (commit- 
ted either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission or  attempted  commission  of  the  of- 
fense) for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  imposable; 

"(B)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one 
year  imprisonment  (committed  on  different 
occasions  before  the  time  of  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  the  offense),  in- 
volving the  infliction  of  serious  bodily 
Injury  upon  another  person: 

"(C)  in  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of  the  offense,  the  defendant  know- 
ingly created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  an- 
other person  in  addition  to  the  victim  of  the 
offense  or  attempted  offense:  or 


"'(D)  the  defendant  committed  or  attempt- 
ed to  commit  the  offense  in  an  especially 
heinoiu,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner. 

"S  2333.  Juriadkction  to  invntigate 

"'The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  defer  the  investigation  of  violations 
of  this  chapter  to  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement  agency. 
However.  If  after  consultation  between  the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  and  the  Bureau,  the  agency  requests 
or  concurs  in  the  decision  that  primary  in- 
vestigation be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  shall  assume  full  responsibility 
for  directing  the  investigation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  1  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  for  chapter  113  the 
following: 


"113  A  Terrorism  . 


2331. 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  from  disclosure  of  records 
related  to  terrorism  and  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence; to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PROTECTION  FROM  DISCLOStniE  OF  RK»RS8  KC- 
LATING  TO  TERRORISM  AND  FOREIGN  COUHTZa- 
IHTELUGKNCE 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
[FOIA]  to  provide  for  the  protection 
from  disclosure  of  re<x)rds  related  to 
terrorism  and  foreign  coimterintelli- 
gence.  The  ],egislation  would  also 
delete  a  current  provision  of  5  U.S.C. 
section  552  that  requires  the  release  of 
segregable  portions  of  a  record. 

On  December  10,  1981.  FBI  Director 
William  Webster  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
described  in  detail  cases  in  which  hos- 
tile foreign  intelligence  services,  mem- 
bers of  terrorist  groups,  and  others 
have  used  the  FOIA  to  identify  FBI 
informants  and  frustrate  FBI  investi- 
gations. Judge  Webster  revealed  that, 
as  early  as  1979  and  for  that  year 
alone,  there  were  125  cases  where  indi- 
viduals refused  to  provide  the  FBI 
with  Information  because  of  fears  that 
their  names  would  be  released  under 
an  FOIA  request. 

At  a  hearing  on  April  3.  1984,  before 
the  same  subcommittee.  W.  Raymond 
Wannall.  former  Assistsjit  Director  of 
the  FBI.  noted  that  he  had  observed 
the  debilitatiing  effects  on  our  nation- 
al security  of  the  1974  amendments  to 
the  FOIA  and  the  I»rivacy  Act. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  in  order  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  terrorists  and 
foreign  intelligence  operatives  who 
have  become  increasingly  more  sophis- 
ticated in  their  intelligence-gathering 
methods  and  who  rejoice  at  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  able  to  obtain 
sensitive  information  in  our  open, 
democratic  society,  we  need  to  close 
the  loopholes  in  the  law  that  allow 
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them  access  to  information  they 
should  not  have. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  rectify  the 
chilling  effect  that  POIA  requests 
have  on  informants  who  fear  exposure 
through  information  released  under 
the  act.  Those  informants  have 
become  increasingly  hestitant  about 
cooperating  with  our  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Finally,  we  should  deal  with  the  fact 
that,  in  some  cases  the  response  to  an 
POIA  request  amounts  to  an  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  FBI  that  a  file  exists 
on  a  specific  subject  and  alerts  hostile 
intelligence  services  that  an  investiga- 
tion is  under  way  or  has  taken  place. 

Because  of  the  need  to  act  quickly  to 
protect  highly  sensitive  information 
gathered  for  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence purposes,  I  am  reintroducing  my 
legislation,  offered  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

The  need  for  an  FOIA  exemption 
for  information  about  terrorism  and 
foreign  counterintelligence  was  recog- 
nized during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, when  then  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti  proposed  establish- 
ing a  moratorium  on  access  through 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
any  records  related  to  terrorism,  orga- 
nized crime,  or  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence. 

The  need  for  the  exemptions  was 
also  identified  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration when  it  undertook  its  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Provisions  for  the  exemptions 
for  terrorism  and  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence information  were  included  in 
S.  1751.  which  was  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Hatch,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  October  20,  1981.  Moreover, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  incorporation  exemptions 
on  terrorism  and  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence from  S.  1751.  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Reform  Act  of  1981,  into 
S.  1730,  which  Senator  Hatch  had  in- 
troduced 2  weeks  earlier. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  ap- 
proved S.  1730  on  December  14,  1981, 
including  the  exemptions  for  terror- 
ism and  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
formation. During  the  course  of  seven 
hearings— three  more,  incidentally, 
than  were  held  in  1965  when  the 
FOIA  was  originally  passed— the  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  from  more 
than  50  witnesses  who  represented 
nearly  every  conceivable  viewpoint 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  act. 

In  the  98th  Congress  when  Senator 
Hatch  reintroduced  S.  1751  and  S.  774, 
but  without  the  terrorism  and  foreign 
counterintelligence  exemptions,  I  ad- 
vised my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that,  although  I  would 
support  S.  774  as  a  compromise  meas- 


ure, the  Senate  and  House  needed  to 
act    quickly    to    protect    information 
gathered    for    foreign    counterintelli- 
gence purposes.  For  that  reason,  I  in 
troduced  S.  2395. 

Now,  in  the  99th  Congress,  Senator 
Hatch  has  reintroduced  S.  774  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Reform  Act 
(S.  150),  a  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored 
even  though  it  lacks  the  necessary  ter- 
rorism and  foreign  counterintelligence 
exemptions.  The  bill  that  I  introduced 
today  completes  the  necessary  reform 
proposed  in  S.  150. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  the 
problem  of  segregability.  As  the  law 
stands,  records  requested  under  the 
POIA  must  be  reviewed  line-by-lIne  to 
determine  releaseability.  Tht  kind  of 
review  frequently  requires  the  release 
of  often  seemingly  innocuous  informa- 
tion. One  such  piece,  which,  when 
pieced  together  with  other  Informa- 
tion, could  conceivably  be  the  informa- 
tion a  hostile  intelligence-gathering 
team  needs  to  complete  its  mosaic. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  what 
amounts  to  giving  help  to  terrorists 
and  foreign  intelligence  services  of 
hostile  governments  through  provi- 
sions in  a  law  that  was  never  intended 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  ask  my 
coUeagxies  to  support  amending  the 
FOIA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  related  to  the  inveatigatlon  of  terror- 
ism or  concerned  with  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence operations.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bauctjs,  Mr. 
BiifGAMAit,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 

DURENBEROER.    Mr.    GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 

Kennedy.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

MuRKOWSKi,      Mr.      Pressler, 

and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  277.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


INDIAN  health  CARE  IMPROVDfENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985.  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976 
through  fiscal  year  1989.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  calling  for 
Senate  consideration  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  which  extends 
many  of  the  important  programs  that 
seek  to  improve  the  poor  health  status 
of  this  country's  native  Americans. 
The  Federal  responsibility  for  Indian 
health  care  reflected  in  this  legisla- 
tion, recognizes  the  legal  commitments 
and  treaties  made  with  Indian  tribes- 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  early  days  of 
our  westward  expansion,  in  exchange 
for  the  cession  of  vast  amounts  of 
Indian  lands  to  the  United  States. 

As  many  here  know.  Indian  health 
care  improvement  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  met  with  a 
fate  similar  to  other  major  health  ini- 
tiatives from  the  98th  Congress— a 
Presidential  veto.  The  veto  of  the 
Indian  health  bill  was  premised  upon 
a  demonstration  program  in  the  State 
of  Montana  and  a  congressionally  ap- 
pointed commission  on  the  organiza- 
tional placement  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  And.  although  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  basis  for 
the  President's  veto,  neither  provision 
is  contained  in  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  Rather,  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  administration  will  demon- 
strate the  strong  support  for  Indian 
health  programs  that  President 
Reagan  expressed  in  his  veto  message, 
and  will  work  closely  with  Interested 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  assure  that 
this  most  important  Indian  health  leg- 
islation will  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1985. 

The  need  to  continue  targeting  Fed- 
eral resources  to  address  the  health 
problems  of  native  Americans  has 
been  well-documented.  Indian  people 
suffer  the  lowest  health  status  of  all 
Americans.  The  possibility  that  an 
Indian  child,  bom  today,  will  not  sur- 
vive infancy  is  11  percent  greater  than 
his  r.on-Indian  counterpart.  His 
mother  will  also  face  greater  odds 
against,  surviving  her  pregnancy  than 
do  other  American  mothers.  And, 
should  that  Indian  child  survive  infan- 
cy, his  chances  of  death  from  tubercu- 
losis are  six  times  that  of  other  U.S. 
citizens,  and  five  times  as  great  for 
death  from  alcoholism.  While  most 
Americans— 66.4  percent— will  live  to 
age  65  or  older,  the  Indian  child  bom 
today  has  only  a  35-percent  chance  of 
reaching  age  65.  The  fact  is  that  40 
percent  of  all  Indian  people  will  die 
before  they  reach  age  45.  These  are  re- 
alities that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


The  Indian  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1985  propose  a  modest  invest- 
ment in  improving  the  health  status  of 
people  who  comprise  this  country's 
most  vulnerable  population  in  terms 
of  poor  nutrition,  continued  exposure 
to  unsafe  water  supplies  and  inad- 
equate sanitation  facilities,  and  who 
suffer  from  a  greater  incidence  of 
kidney  disease,  hypertension,  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  influen- 
za than  all  other  American  citizens. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  extends  the 
major  health  care  programs  that  are 
designed  to  combat  these  conditions, 
and  establishes  a  new  policy  emphasis 
on  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  carefully,  for  it 
will  clearly  determine  the  future  of 
this  country's  first  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985". 
references 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  (25  use.  1601.  et  seq.). 
TITLE  I-INDIAN  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

health  PRorEssioNS  recruitment  program 

POR  INDIANS 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  (25 
U.S.C.  1612(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(2)  $650,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(3)  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 

"(4)  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PREPARATORY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  103  (25  U.S.C.  1613)  U 
amended  by  strilcing  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  an  eligible  applicant 
under  this  section  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicant's  scholastic  achievement  if  such 
applicant  has  been  admitted  to.  or  main- 
tained good  standing  at.  an  accredited  insti- 
tution. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $4,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 

"(2)  $5,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(3)  $6,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 

"(4)  $6,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "expenses"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "expenses  of  a  grantee  while 
attending  school  full  time". 


INDIAN  health  service  EXTERN  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Section  105  (25  U.S.C.  1614)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  No  stipend  may  be  paid  to  any  person 
under  section  103  or  104  while  such  person 
is  employed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $350,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 

"(2)  $400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(3)  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 

"(4)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  ". 

HEALTH  PROPESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"INDIAN  HEALTH  PROPESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  health 
professionals  to  Indian  communities,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service  and  In 
accordance  with  this  section,  shall  make 
scholarship  grants  to  Indians  who  are  en- 
rolled full  time  in  schools  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
nursing,  optometry,  clinical  psychology, 
public  health,  and  allied  health  professions. 
Such  scholarships  shall  be  designated 
Indian  Health  Scholarships  and  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  section  338A  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541) 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  determine  who  shall  receive 
such  scholarships  and  shall  determine  the 
distribution  of  such  scholarships  among 
such  health  professions  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  needs  of  Indians  for  additional  serv- 
ice in  such  health  professions. 

"(3)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
scholarship  under  subsection  (a)  in  any  year 
in  which  such  individual  is  enrolled  full 
time  in  a  health-profession  school  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  active  duty  service  obligation 
prescribed  under  section  338B  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  354m)  shall  be 
met  by  a  recipient  of  an  Indian  Health 
Scholarship  by  service  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Including  service  under  a  contract 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638);  in  a  program  assisted  under  title  V  of 
this  Act;  or  In  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession  if.  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  guidelines  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  such  practice  is  situ- 
ated in  a  physician  or  other  health  profes- 
sional shortage  area  and  addresses  the 
health  care  needs  of  a  sutistantial  number 
of  Indians. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Indian'  has  the  same  meaning  given 
that  term  by  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of 
this  Act.  including  all  Individuals  described 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (4)  of  that  subsection. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 

"(3)  $8,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

--(3)  $9,334,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 

••(4)  $10,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

"COMMUNITY  HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVE 
PROGRAM 

"SEC.  108.  (a)  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  a  Community  Health 
Representative  Program  under  which  the 
Service— 

"( 1 )  provides  for  the  training  of  Indians  as 
health  paraprofessionals.  and 


"(2)  uses  such  paraprofessionals  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  Indian  communi- 
ties. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Community  Health  Representative  Program 
of  the  Service,  shall— 

"(1)  provide  a  high  standard  of  parapro- 
fessional  training  to  Community  Health 
Representatives  to  ensure  that  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Representatives  provide  quality 
health  care  to  the  Indian  communities 
served  by  such  Program,  and 

"(3)  in  order  to  provide  such  training,  de- 
velop a  curriculum  that— 

"(A)  combines  education  in  the  theory  of 
health  care  with  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  provision  of  health  care, 

"(B)  provides  instruction  and  practical  ex- 
perience In  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  activities,  particularly— 

"(i)  nutrition. 

"(U)  physical  fitness. 

"(Ui)  weight  control. 

"(iv)  cessation  of  tobacco  smoking, 

"(v)  stress  management, 

"(vi)  control  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

"(vii)  control  of  high  blood  pressure,  and 

"(vili)  prevention  of  lifestyle-related  acci- 
dents, and 

"(C)  provides  instruction  in  the  latest  and 
most  effective  social,  educational,  and  be- 
havioral approaches  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  good  health  habits. 

"(3)  develop  a  system  which  identifies  the 
needs  of  Community  Health  Representa- 
tives for  continuing  education  in  health 
care,  health  promotion,  and  disease  preven- 
tion and  develop  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  for  such  continuing  education, 

"(4)  develop  and  maintain  a  system  that 
provides  close  supervision  of  Community 
Health  Representatives, 

"(5)  develop  a  system  under  which  the 
work  of  Conununity  Health  Representatives 
is  reviewed  and  evaluated, 

"(6)  ensure  that  the  provision  of  health 
care,  health  promotion,  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  are  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tional health  care  practices  and  cultural 
values  of  the  Indian  tribes  served  by  such 
Program.". 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  SERVICES 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  INDIAN  HEALTH  STATUS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

"Sec.  201.  (aXl)  To  further  implement  the 
national  policy  of  raising  the  health  status 
of  Indians  to  a  zero  level  of  deficiency  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)  by  eliminating  back- 
logs In  health  care  services  and  meeting 
unmet  Indian  health  needs  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  in  an  equitable  manner,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  expend,  through  the 
Service,  over  the  4-year  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1986  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  Funds  requested  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  separately  stated  in  the  Service 
budget  request  as  submitted  to  Congress 
under  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  and  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  used  to  offset  or  limit 
appropriations  made  to  the  Service  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921 
(25  U.S.C.  13)  or  any  other  law.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  included  in  the  base  budget  of 
the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
appropriations  under  this  section  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 
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"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  b  intended  to 
diminish  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Service  to  eliminate  existing  backlogs  in 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  the  Service,  nor 
is  it  Intended  to  discourage  the  Service  from 
undertalcing  additional  efforts  to  achieve 
parity  among  tribes. 

■■(bxi)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  expended  to  augment  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Service  to  meet  the  following 
health  service  responsibilities— 

•■(A)  clinical  care  (direct  or  indirect): 

■■(B)  preventive  health; 

••(C)  dental  care  (direct  or  indirect): 

••(D)  mental  health,  including  community 
mental  health  services,  inpatient  mental 
health  services,  dormitory  mental  health 
services,  therapeutic  and  residential  treat- 
ment centers,  and  training  of  traditional 
Indian  practitioners: 

■■(E)  emergency  medical  services: 

•■(F)  treatment  and  control  of,  and  reha- 
bilitative care  related  to,  alcoholism  among 
Indians:  and 

"(G)  maintenance  and  repair. 

•'(2)  Where  any  funds  allocated  to  a  trit>e 
or  service  unit  are  used  for  a  contract  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act,  not  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  health 
planning,  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  administrative  support  functions. 

•■(3)  To  the  extent  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  sulisection  (h) 
are  required  to  raise  tribes  which  are  below 
a  Level  II  deficiency,  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (CK2).  to  such  level,  such  funds  shall 
not  t>e  available  for  allocation  to  tril>es  at  or 
above  such  level.  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  may  be  allocated  on  a  service 
unit  basis  but  must  t>e  used  by  each  service 
unit  to  raise  the  deficiency  level  of  each 
tribe  served  by  such  service  unit.  Apportion- 
ment of  a  tribe's  or  service  unit's  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  health  service  responsi- 
bilities listed  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  t>e  deter- 
mined by  the  Service  and  the  affected 
Indian  trit>es. 

(c)(1)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  current  health  services 
priority  system  report  of  the  Service  for 
each  tribe  or  service  unit  including  service 
units  serving  newly  recognized  or  aclinowl- 
edged  tril)es.  Such  report  shall  contain— 

■■(A)  the  methodology  for  determining 
tribal  health  resources  deficiencies:  the 
level  of  health  resources  deficiency  for  each 
tribe:  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  trit>es  below  a  Level  II  deficiency  to 
a  Level  II  deficiency:  the  amount  of  funds 
necessary  to  raise  all  tribes  below  a  Level  I 
deficiency  to  a  Level  I  deficiency:  and  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  raise  all  tribes 
to  a  zero  level  of  deficiency:  and 
•(B)  an  estimate  of— 

•(i)  the  amount  of  health  service  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
which  is  allocated  to  each  service  unit,  tribe, 
or  comparable  entity:  and 

••(ii)  the  numt>er  of  Indians  eligible  for 
health  services  in  each  service  unit  or  tribe. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
health  resources  deficiency  levels  of  a  tribe 
are  as  follows: 

••Level  I— 0  to  20  percent  deficiency. 
•Level  11—21  to  40  percent  deficiency. 

■Level  111—41  to  60  percent  deficiency, 
■Level   IV— 61    to   80   percent   deficiency, 
and 

■■Level  V— 81  to  100  percent  deficiency. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regu- 
lation procedures  which  allow  any  Indian 


tribe  to  petition  the  SecreUry  for  a  review 
of  any  determination  of  the  health  re- 
sources deficiency  level  of  such  tribe. 

••(d)  Upon  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1985.  the  SecreUry. 
acting  through  the  Service,  shall  take  all 
necessary  action,  in  cooperation  with  each 
Indian  tribe,  to  bring  current  the  tribal  spe- 
cific health  plans  which  were  developed  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  required  by  section  703  and 
which  formed  the  basis  for  such  plan  in  re- 
sponse to  the  requirements  of  section  701. 
These  plans  shall  be  based  upon  the  meth- 
odology submitted  under  subsection  (c),  as 
may  be  further  modified  through  tribal  con- 
sultation, and  shall  form  the  basis  for  the 
health  services  priority  system  report  to  l)e 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  Such  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
annual  budget  for  such  fiscal  years  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President. 

•(e)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  expend  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, including  contracts  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  93-638),  not  leu  than 
1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  research  in  the  areas  of 
Indian  health  care  set  out  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (F)  of  subsection  (b)(1). 

••(f)  Programs  administered  by  any  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sut>- 
section  (h)  on  an  equal  basis  with  programs 
that  are  administered  directly  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

■•(g)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  fiscal  year 
a  separate  statement  which  specifies  the 
total  amount  obligated  or  expended  in  the 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  subsection  (d)  and  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  subparagraphs  of  sutisectlon  (bMl). 

••(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

-(1)  $29,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

••(2)  $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 

■•(3)  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 

••(4)  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Any  funds  appropriated  under  this  sulMec- 
tion    shall    tie    designated    as    the    'Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Fund'.". 

(b)  Section  4  (25  U.S.C.  1603)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (1),  (J),  and  (k). 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

•'(i>  'Area  office'  means  an  administrative 
entity  including  a  program  office,  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service  through  which 
services  and  funds  are  provided  to  the  serv- 
ice units  within  a  defined  geographical  area: 
and 

•■(J)  'Service  unit'  means  an  administrative 
entity  within  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  a 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  operating  health 
care  programs  or  facilities  with  funds  from 
the  Service  under  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation Act  through  which  services  su^  pro- 
vided, directly  and  by  contract,  to  the  eligi- 
ble Indian  population  within  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area.". 

CATASTKOPHIC  HKALTH  PROCRAM 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'CATASTHOPHIC  HEALTH  EMEROEHCY  rUKD 

•Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  established  an 
Indian     Catastrophic     Health     Emergency 


Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Fund')  to  \x  administered  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  extraordi- 
nary medical  costs  associated  with  the  treat- 
ment of  victims  of  disasters  or  catastrophic 
illnesses  falling  within  the  responsibility  of 
the  Service.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered 
by  the  central  office  of  the  Service  and  shall 
not  be  allocated,  apportioned,  or  delegated 
on  a  service  unit  or  area  office  basis.  Funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
be  used  to  offset  or  limit  appropriations 
made  to  the  Service  under  authority  of  the 
Act  of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13)  or 
any  other  law.  No  part  of  the  Fund  or  its 
administration  shall  be  subject  to  contract 
or  grant  under  any  law.  including  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  establish  a  definition  of  disasters  and 
catastrophic  illnesses  for  which  the  cost  of 
treatment,  whether  provided  under  contract 
or  directly  by  the  Service,  would  qualify  for 
payment  from  the  Fund;  and  which  shall 
provide  that  a  service  unit  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment from  the  Fund  until  its  cost  of  treat- 
ing any  victim  of  such  catastrophic  illness 
or  disaster  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
threshold  cost  which  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish at  not  less  than  $10,000  or  not  more 
than  $20,000: 

••(2)  establish  a  procedure  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  service  units  or  facilities  ren- 
dering treatment  or,  whenever  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Service,  the  reimbursement 
of  non-Service  facilities  or  providers  render- 
ing treatment: 

"(3)  establish  a  procedure  for  payment 
from  the  Fund  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
medical  circumstances  warrant  treatment 
prior  to  the  authorization  of  such  treatment 
by  the  Service:  and 

"(4)  establish  a  procedure  that  will  assure 
that  no  payment  shall  t>e  made  from  the 
Fund  to  any  provider  to  the  extent  that  the 
provider  is  eligible  to  receive  payment  for 
the  treatment  from  any  other  Federal, 
State,  local,  or  private  source  of  reimburse- 
ment for  which  the  patient  is  eligible  or  by 
which  the  patient  is  covered. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section- 

(1)  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 

(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
and  1989.  such  sums  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Fund  at  $12,000,000. 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  sut>section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

COMPETITIVE  PROCTrREMElrr 

Sec.  203.  Title  II  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COMPETITIVE  PROCtJREMENT 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  may  waive  any  statuto- 
ry or  administrative  requirement  for  com- 
petitive procurement  of  health  services  if.  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer 
who  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  such  health 
services,  such  competitive  procurement 
would  compromise  the  iiccessibllity.  quality, 
and  continuity  of  health  services  or  would 
not  result  in  any  appreciable  competition  or 
savings. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
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Service,  shall  reject  any  bid  submitted 
under  any  statutory  or  administrative  re- 
quirement for  competitive  procurement  of 
health  services  upon  the  certification  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  who  will  have  Juris- 
diction over  such  health  services  that  ac- 
ceptance of  such  bid  would  compromise  the 
accessibility,  quality,  and  continuity  of 
health  services.". 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  will— 

(A)  improve  the  health  and  well  being  of 
Indians,  and 

(B)  reduce  the  expenses  for  medical  care 
of  Indians. 

(2)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  tribal  governments,  and 

(3)  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  primary 
health  care,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
should  provide  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  services  to  Indians. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  (25  U.S.C.  1603).  as 
amended  by  section  201(b)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(k)  'Health  promotion'  includes— 

"(1)  cessation  of  tobacco  smoking. 

"(2)  reduction  in  the  misuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs. 

"(3)  improvement  of  nutrition, 

"(4)  improvement  in  physical  fitness,  and 

"(5)  control  of  stress. 

"(1)  'Disease  prevention'  includes— 

"(1)  immunizations. 

"(2)  control  of  high  blood  pressure. 

••(3)  control  of  sexually  transmittable  dis- 
eases. 

••(4)  family  planning. 

"(S)  pregnancy  and  infant  care, 

"(6)  control  of  toxic  agents. 

"(7)  occupational  safety  and  health, 

"(8)  accident  prevention. 

"(9)  fluoridation  of  water,  and 

"(10)  control  of  infectious  agents.". 

(c)  Title  II  (25  U.S.C.  1621,  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  shall  provide  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  services 
to  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
health  services  priority  system  report  which 
is  required  under  section  201(d)  an  evalua- 
tion of— 

"(1)  the  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention needs  of  Indians  identified  in  tribal 
specific  health  plans, 

"(2)  the  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities  which  would  best  meet 
such  needs. 

••(3)  the  resources  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Service  to  undertake 
the  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  necessary  to  meet  such  needs. 

"(4)  the  resources  currently  available  to 
the  Service  which  could  be  used  to  under- 
take such  activities. 

••(b)  Under  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  each  Indian  trit>e  include 
within  any  tribal  specific  health  plan  that 
such  tribe  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  comprehensive  plan  developed  by 
such  tribe  for  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  among  members  of  such  tribe. 

••(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall— 


••(1)  develop  from  tribal  specific  health 
plans  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  provi- 
sion by  the  Service  of  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  services  to  Indians,  and 

•'(2)  establish  a  schedule  for  the  provision 
of  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
services  by  the  Service.". 

TITLE  III— HEALTH  PACILITTES 

Sec.  301.  Section  301  (25  U.S.C.  1631)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"health  pacilities 

"Sec.  301.  (aKl)  Within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1985.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
shall  set  forth  the  current  health  facilities 
priority  system  of  the  Service  and  which 
shall  include  the  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, or  renovation  needs  for  the  ten  top  pri- 
ority inpatient  care  facilities  and  the  ten 
top  priority  ambulatory  care  facilities  to- 
gether with  required  staff  quarters,  the  Jus- 
tification for  such  priority  listings,  and  the 
projected  cost  of  such  projects.  The  report 
shall  also  include  the  methodology  adopted 
by  the  Service  in  establishing  priorities 
under  its  health  facilities  priority  system. 

"(2KA)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  annual  budget  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  1988.  and  1989.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1). 

"(B)  In  preparing  such  report  in  such 
fiscal  years,  the  Service  shall  consult  with 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  including 
those  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  operat- 
ing health  programs  or  facilities  with  funds 
from  the  Service  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination Act.  and  shall  review  the  needs 
of  these  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  for 
inpatient  and  outpatient  facilities,  including 
their  needs  for  renovation  and  expansion  of 
existing  facilities. 

"(3)  The  Service  shall  use  the  same  crite- 
ria for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
1988,  and  1989  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  fa- 
cilities operated  under  contract  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act  as  it  uses  to 
evaluate  the  needs  of  facilities  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Service  in  such  fiscal  years. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  and  renova- 
tion needs  of  Service  and  non-Service  facili- 
ties which  are  the  subject  of  a  contract  for 
health  services  entered  into  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Eklucation 
Assistance  Act  are  fully  and  equitably  inte- 
grated into  the  development  of  the  health 
facility  priority  system. ". 

"(bXl)  All  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13)  for 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  or  ren- 
ovation of  health  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
a  tribe  or  tribes  may  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  activities  incurred  by  such 
tribe  or  tribes  under  contracts  or  grants 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 
The  United  States  shall  hold  the  title  to  any 
facility  constructed  under  a  grant  provided 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  tribal  contractor  or  grantee  shall 
expend  the  funds  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
for  the  purpose  for  which  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  contracting  and  pro- 
curement. 

••(c)  Prior  to  the  expenditure  of.  or  the 
making  of  any  firm  commitment  to  expend, 
any  funds  appropriated  for  facilities  plan- 
ning and  design,  construction,  or  renovation 
under  the  Act  of  November   2.   1921   (25 


U.S.C.  13).  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall— 

••(1)  consult  with  any  Indian  tribe  that 
would  be  significantly  affected  by  such  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and.  wherever  practicable,  honoring  tril>al 
preferences  concerning  size,  location,  type, 
and  other  characteristics  of  any  facility  on 
which  such  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  and 

"(2)  ensure,  wherever  practicable,  that 
such  facility,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
Its  construction  or  renovation,  shall  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  close,  under 
any  existing  authority,  any  Service  hospital 
or  other  outpatient  health  care  facility  or 
any  portion  thereof  unless  he  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  planned  closure  date  an  evaluation  of 
the  impact  of  the  proposec  action  which 
shall  include  the  following  factors— 

•■(1)  accessibility  of  alternative  health  care 
resources  for  the  service  population: 

•'(2)  cost-effectiveness  of  the  closure; 

"(3)  quality  of  health  care  to  be  provided 
to  the  service  population  after  closure; 

"(4)  availability  of  contract  health  care 
funds  to  maintain  current  levels  of  service: 
and 

"(5)  the  views  of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribes 
served  by  such  facility  on  the  planned  clo- 
sure. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  plan- 
ning information  documents  for  the  con- 
struction of  10  Indian  health  facilities 
which— 

"(1)  comply  with  applicable  construction 
standards,  and 

"(2)  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

safe  water  AND  SANITARY  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

facilities 
Sec.  302.  Section  302  (25  U.S.C.  1632)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SAFE  WATER  AND  SANITARY  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
FACILITIES 

"Sbc.  302.  (a)(1)  Congress  finds  that— 

'"(A)  the  provision  of  safe  water  supply 
and  sanitary  sewage  and  solid  waste  dispc«al 
systems  is  primarily  a  health  consideration 
and  function: 

""(B)  Indian  i)eople  suffer  an  inordinately 
high  incidence  of  disease,  injury,  and  illness 
directly  attributable  to  the  absence  or  inad- 
equacy of  such  facilities; 

•"(C)  the  long-term  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  treating  and  curing  such  disease. 
Injury,  and  illness  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  short-term  cost  of  providing  such 
facilities  and  other  preventive  health  meas- 
ures; 

"(D)  many  Indian  homes  and  communities 
stUl  lack  safe  water  supply  and  sanitary 
sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities; 
and 

"(E)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  Indian  communities  and 
Indian  homes,  new  and  existing,  be  provided 
with  safe  and  adequate  water  supply  and 
sanitary  sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities as  soon  as  possible. 

"(2)  Congress  reaffirms  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  Service  to 
provide  the  necessary  sanitation  facilities 
and  services  as  provided  in  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  5,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2004a). 

"(b)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Service,  shall  de- 
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velop  and  begin  implementation  of  a  10-year 
plan  to  provide  safe  water  supply  and  sani- 
tary sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties to  existing  Indian  homes  and  communi- 
ties and  to  new  and  renovated  Indian 
homes. 

••(c)(1)  Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Service's  sanita- 
tion facilities  priority  system.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  preparing  such  report,  shall  uni- 
formly apply  the  methodology  for  determin- 
ing sanitation  deficiencies  to  all  Indian 
tribes.  Such  report  shall  identify  the  meth- 
(xlology  for  determining  sanitation  deficien- 
cies; the  level  of  deficiency  for  each  Indian 
community  or  tribe;  the  amount  of  funds 
necessary  to  raise  all  communities  to  a  level 
I  deficiency;  and  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  raise  all  communities  or  tribes  to  a 
zero  level  of  deficiency.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  report— 

"(A)  a  level  I  deficiency  means  a  sanita- 
tion system  which  complies  with  all  applica- 
ble water  supply  and  pollution  control  laws 
and  regulations  in  which  the  defined  defi- 
ciencies consist  of  routine  replacement, 
repair,  or  maintenance  needs; 

"(B)  a  level  II  deficiency  means  a  sanita- 
tion system  which  complies  with  all  applica- 
ble water  supply  and  pollution  control  laws 
and  regulations  in  which  the  defined  defi- 
ciencies consist  of  capital  improvements 
necessary  to  improve  the  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  communities  for  domestic 
sanitation  facilities; 

■■(C)  a  level  III  deficiency  means  a  sanita- 
tion system  which  has  an  inadequate  or  par- 
tial water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  facili- 
ty which  does  not  comply  with  applicable 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  laws  and 
regulations  or  which  has  no  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facility; 

■(D)  a  level  IV  deficiency  means  a  sanita- 
tion system  which  lacks  either  a  safe  water 
supply  system  or  a  sewage  disposal  system; 
and 

■•(E)  a  level  V  deficiency  means  the  al>- 
sence  of  a  safe  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal system. 

Any  tribe  or  community  which  lacks  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  capability  to  meet 
pollution  control  laws  and  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  a  level  III  deficiency. 

••(2KA)  Within  30  days  of  the  submission 
of  the  annual  budget  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  1988, 
and  1989,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(B)  In  preparing  such  report  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service, 
shall  consult  with  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions including  those  operating  health  care 
programs  or  facilities  under  contracts  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  to  determine  the  sanita- 
tion needs  of  each  tribe. 

•■(d)(1)  To  clarify  the  powers  conferred  by 
sut»ection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
August  5,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2004a)  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  he  Service,  is  author- 
ized to  provide— 

••(A)  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  in  the  estab- 
lishment, training,  and  equipping  of  utility 
organizations  to  operate  and  maintain 
Indian  sanitation  facilities, 

"(B)  ongoing  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  the  management  of  utility  orga- 
nizations, and 

"(C)  operation  and  maintenance  assist- 
ance (or  and  eoiergency  repairs  to  tribal 


sanitation  facilities  when  necessary  to  avoid 
a  health  hazard  or  to  protect  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  sanitation  facilities  in  situations 
where  the  community  or  tribe  or  family  is 
not  financially  or  technically  capable  of  per- 
forming the  required  emergency  repairs 
with  their  own  resources. 

••(2)(A)  This  section  is  not  intended  to  di- 
minish the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
Indian  family,  community,  or  tribe  to  estab- 
lish, collect,  and  utilize  reasonable  user  fees, 
or  otherwise  set  aside  funding,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operation  and  maintenance  of  sani- 
tation facilities. 

•(B)  The  financial  and  technical  capabil- 
ity of  an  Indian  tribe  or  community  to 
safely  operate  and  maintain  a  sanitation  fa- 
cility shall  not  be  a  precondition  for  the 
provision  or  construction  of  such  facilities 
and  the  Secretary  may  not  require  a  tribe  or 
community  to  accept  a  transfer  of  such  fa- 
cilities where  he  has  determined  the  tribe  or 
community  does  not  have,  or  may  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  achieve,  such  capa- 
bility. 

"(e)  Programs  administered  by  Indian 
tribes  or  tribal  organizations  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon 
and  EkJucation  Assistance  Act  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for— 

"(1)  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f>.  and 

"(2)  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  water  supply  or  sewage  disposal 
services. 

on  an  equal  basis  with  programs  that  are  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

•(f)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988.  and  1989,  $5,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  funds  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  expanded  responsibilities  of  the 
Service  under  subsection  (d). 

•'(2)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  $850,000 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  30  new  full- 
time  equivalents  for  the  Service  which  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  expanded  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Service  under  subsection  (d).". 

USE  or  NOH-SEKVICE  rUNDS  FOR  RKNOVATION 

Sec.  303.  Section  305  (25  U.S.C.  1634)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXPOrDITXTHK  OF  ROIf-SERVICX  FtJItOS  POR 
RKNOVA^nOIf 

Sic.  305.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  an  Indian  trit>e  Is  author- 
ized to  expend- 
ed) any  funds  of  such  tribe  which  are  not 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

"(2)  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  any  funds  held  In  trust  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  such 
tribe,  and 

•'(3)  any  funds  appropriated  under  Federal 
law  which  are  not  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  expenditure  through  the  Service, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  major  ren- 
ovation or  m(xlemization  of  any  Service  fa- 
cility or  of  any  other  Indian  health  facility 
operated  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (including  an 
expenditure  for  the  planning  or  designing  of 
such  renovation  or  modernization)  if  the  re- 
quirements of  sutMection  (b)  are  met. 

■•(b)  The  requirements  of  this  sut>section 
are  met  with  respect  to  any  renovation  or 
modernization  if  the  renovation  or  modern- 
ization— 


■(  1 )  does  not  require  or  obligate  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  any  additional  employees  or 
equipment. 

■•(2)  is  approved  by  the  appropriate  area 
director  of  the  Service,  and 

■•(3)  is  administered  by  the  Indian  tribe  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
construction  or  renovation  of  Service  facili- 
ties. 

"(c)  A  renovation  or  modernization  shall 
not  be  authorized  by  this  section  if  such 
renovation  or  mcxlemlzation  would  require 
the  diversion  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Service  from  any  project  which  has  a  higher 
priority  under  the  health  facility  priority 
system  of  the  Service.". 

TITLE  IV-ACCESS  TO  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  WITH  TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sk.  401.  (a)  Section  404  (25  U.S,C.  1622)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
sutMection  (aK2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to."  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "may  include,  as  appro- 
priate.", and 

(3)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(bMS). 

(b)  Section  404(c>  (25  U.S.C,  1622(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983," 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  ■■$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987,  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988.  and  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septeml>er  30.  1989.". 

MKDICARC  ntOVISIONS 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  Section  1880  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>section  (a),  by  striking  out  "A 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "A  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  a  rural  health  clinic"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals or  skilled  nursing  facilities  (as  the 
case  may  be)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•facilities  of  that  type"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "a 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  a  rural  health  clinic"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals or  skilled  nursing  facilities  (as  the 
case  may  be)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"facilities  of  that  type"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "any 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••any  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  rural  health  clinic"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  facilities"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  instance  ■providers  of  services  and 
rural  health  clinics";  and 

(7)  in  sut>section  (d).  by  striking  out  •'hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  facilities"  and 
■'hospitals  and  facilities",  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance  "providers  of 
services  and  rural  health  clinics". 

(b)  Section  1880(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "In  making  payments  from 
such  fund,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
each  service  unit  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice receives  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  providers  and  rural 


health  clinics  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
for  which  such  service  unit  makes  collec- 
tions, are  entitled  by  reason  of  this  section, 
if  such  amount  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  making  improvements  in  such  providers 
and  rural  health  clinics  in  order  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  this  title. ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•The  preceding  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •This 
subsection". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  1911  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••or 
skilled  nursing  facility"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
instance  "skilled  nursing  facility,  or  any 
other  type  of  facility  which  provides  serv- 
ices of  a  type  otherwise  covered  under  the 
State  plan". 

(b)  Section  1911  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  State  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  such  agency  for 
health  care  and  services  provided  in  Service 
facilities  to  Indians  who  are  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  to  which  any  facility  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  (including  a  hos- 
pital, intermediate  care  facility,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  or  any  other  type  of  facility 
which  provides  services  of  a  type  otherwise 
covered  under  the  State  plan)  is  entitled 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
by  reason  of  this  section  shall  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  and 
used  by  him  (to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts)  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  improvements  in  the  facilities  of  such 
Service  which  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  applicable  conditions 
and  requirements  of  this  title.  In  making 
payments  from  such  fund,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  each  service  unit  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  receives  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  for  which 
such  service  unit  makes  collections,  are  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  this  section,  if  such 
amount  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements  in  such  facilities  in 
order  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  this  title.  This 
subsection  shall  cease  to  apply  when  the 
Secretary  determines  and  certifies  that  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  health  facilities  of  such 
Service  in  the  United  States  are  in  compli- 
ance with  such  conditions  and  require- 
ments."". 

(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  402 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396J.  note)  are  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM;  STUDY 

Sec.  404.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

•'DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  POR  DIRECTf  BILLING 
OF  MEDICARE.  MEDICAID,  AND  OTHER  THIRD 
PARTY  PAYORS 

••Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  under  which 
Indian  tribes,  tribal  organizations,  and 
Alaska  Native  health  organizations,  which 
are  contracting  the  entire  operation  of  an 


entire  hospital  or  clinic  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  under  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determtnatlon  and  Education 
Assistance  Act,  shall  directly  bill  for,  and  re- 
ceive payment  for.  health  care  services  pro- 
vided by  such  hospital  or  clinic  for  which 
payment  is  made  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
ScKlal  Security  Act  (medicare),  under  a 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(medicaid),  or  from  any  other  third-party 
payor.  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage under  the  medicaid  program  shall 
continue  to  be  100  percent  for  purposes  of 
the  demonstration  program. 

"(bKl)  Each  hospital  or  clinic  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reimbursed  direct- 
ly under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams for  services  furnished,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  1880(c)  and 
1911(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  but  all 
funds  so  reimbursed  shall  first  be  used  by 
the  hospital  or  clinic  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  improvements  in  the  hospital  or 
clinic  that  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  or 
maintain  compliance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  applicable  generally  to  fa- 
cilities of  such  type  under  the  medicare  or 
medicaid  program.  Any  funds  so  reimbursed 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  achieve  or  maintain  such  conditions  or 
requirements  shall  be  used  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  applicable  to  funds  provided  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  under  any  contract 
entered  into  under  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation Act. 

"(2)  The  amounts  paid  to  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion program  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  all  auditing  requirements 
applicable  to  programs  administered  direct- 
ly by  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  to  fa- 
cilities participating  in  the  medicare  and 
medl(^d  programs. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  hospitals  and  clinics  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  require  such  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  to  submit  reports  on  the 
program  to  the  Secretary  on  a  quarterly 
basis  (or  more  frequently  if  the  Secretary 
deems  it  to  be  necessary). 

'(4)  Notwithstanding  sections  1880(c)  and 
1911(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  out  of  the  special  fund 
described  in  sections  1880(c)  or  1911(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
any  hospital  or  clinic  which  Is  participating 
in  the  demonstration  program  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

••(cKl)  In  order  to  be  considered  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  a  hospital  or  clinic 
must  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
which  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  Indian  tribe  or  Alaska  Native 
health  organization  contracts  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  Indian  Health  Service  facili- 
ty: 

"(B)  the  facility  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
under  sections  1880  and  1911  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

"(C)  the  facility  meets  any  requirements 
which  apply  to  programs  operated  directly 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service;  and 

"(D)  the  facility  is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 
or  has  submitted  a  plan,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  for  achieving  such 
accrediUtion  prior  to  October  1.  1987, 


"(2)  From  among  the  qualified  applicants, 
the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  October  1,  1986, 
select  no  more  than  4  facilities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a).  The  demonstration 
program  described  in  sutKection  (a)  shall 
begin  by  no  later  than  October  1.  1987.  and 
end  on  September  30.  1989. 

'•(dKl)  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  shall  commence  an  examination 
of- 

"■(A)  any  administrative  changes  which 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  direct  billing  and 
reimbursement  under  the  demonstration 
program  described  in  sut>section  (a),  includ- 
ing any  agreements  with  States  which  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  direct  bill- 
ing under  the  medicaid  program:  and 

"(B)  any  changes  which  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  participants  in  such  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  medical  records  iniormation 
on  patients  served  under  such  demonstra- 
tion program  which  is  consistent  with  the 
medical  records  information  system  of  the 
Service, 

"(2)  I*rior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
demonstration  program  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  implement  all 
changes  required  as  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tions conducted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

'(3)  Prior  to  October  1,  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  any  accounting  infor- 
mation which  a  participant  In  the  demon- 
stration program  descrit>ed  in  subsection  (a) 
would  be  required  to  report  and  shall  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  development  of  any 
such  accounting  system  by  any  facility 
which  has  been  selected  to  participate  in 
such  demonstration  program. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  inter- 
im report  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  a  final  report  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1989,  on  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  the  demonstration  program 
de8crit>ed  in  subsection  (a),  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  whether  such  activities  have  fulfilled 
the  objectives  of  such  program.  In  the  final 
report  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  recom- 
mendation, based  upon  the  results  of  such 
demonstration  program,  as  to  whether 
direct  billing  of.  and  reimbursement  by.  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  and  other 
third-party  payors  should  be  authorized  for 
all  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  health 
organizations  which  are  contracting  the 
entire  operation  of  a  facility  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
retrocession  of  any  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween a  participant  in  the  demonstration 
program  descril)ed  in  subsection  (a)  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  under  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.  All  cost  accounting 
and  billing  authority  shall  be  retroceded  to 
the  Secretary  upon  the  Secretary's  accept- 
ance of  a  retroceded  contract. 

"STODY  OF  BARRIERS  TO  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  orga- 
nizations, conduct  a  study  of  any  barriers 
which  may  exist  to  the  participation  of  Indi- 
ans In  programs  established  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (medicare) 
or  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (medicaid). 

"'(b)  By  no  later  than  the  date  which  is  I 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
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report  on  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Such  report  shall  include— 

"(1)  recommendations  for  legislation 
which— 

■•(A)  would  remove  any  barriers  to  partici- 
pation identified  in  such  study,  and 

"(B)  would  encourage  participation  by  In- 
dians in  the  programs  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a):  and 

"(2)  estimates  by  service  unit  of— 

"(A)  the  potential  number  of  Indians  eligi- 
ble for  medicare. 

"(B)  the  potential  number  of  Indians  eligi- 
ble for  medicaid. 

"(C)  the  number  of  Indians  participating 
in  the  medicare  program,  and 

"(D)  the  number  of  Indians  participating 
in  the  medicaid  program.". 

TITLE  V-URBAN  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

RBVISION  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  501.  Title  V  (25  U.S.C.  1851,  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•TITLE  V-HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
URBAN  INDIANS 

■  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  programs  in 
urban  centers  to  make  health  services  more 
accessible  to  urban  Indians. 

"CONTRACTS  WITH  OTlBAlf  IlfOIAM 
ORCANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  502.  Under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13),  popularly 
luiown  as  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  to 
assist  such  organizations  in  the  establish- 
ment and  administration,  within  the  urban 
centers  in  which  such  organizations  are  situ- 
ated, of  programs  which  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  title.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  include  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  title  in  any  con- 
tract which  the  Secretary  enters  into  with 
any  urt>an  Indian  organization  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"coirrRACTs  por  the  provision  op  health 

CARE  or  referral  SERVICES 

"Sic.  503.  (a)  Under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  Novemt>er  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13),  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  for 
the  provision  of  health  care  or  referral  serv- 
ices for  urban  Indians  residing  in  the  urban 
centers  in  which  such  organizations  are  situ- 
ated. Any  such  contract  shall  include  re- 
quirements that  the  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tions successfully  undertake  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  population  of  urban 
Indians  residing  in  the  urban  center  in 
which  such  organization  is  situated  who  are 
or  could  be  recipients  of  health  care  or  re- 
ferral services: 

"(2)  determine  the  current  health  status 
of  urban  Indians  residing  In  such  urban 
center: 

"(3)  determine  the  current  health  care 
needs  of  url>an  Indians  residing  in  such 
urban  center; 

"(4)  identify  all  public  and  private  health 
services  resources  within  such  urban  center 
which  are  or  may  be  available  to  urban  Indi- 
ans: 

"(5)  determine  the  use  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  services  resources  by  the  urban 
Indians  residing  in  such  urban  center: 

"(6)  assist  such  health  services  resources 
in  providing  services  to  urban  Indians: 


"(7)  assist  urban  Indians  in  tiecomlng  fa- 
miliar with  and  utilizing  such  health  serv- 
ices resources; 

"(8)  provide  basic  health  education  to 
urban  Indians; 

"(9)  establish  and  implement  manpower 
training  programs  to  accomplish  the  refer- 
ral and  education  tasks  set  forth  in  clauses 
(8)  through  (8)  of  this  subsection; 

"(10)  Identify  gaps  l>etween  unmet  health 
needs  of  urban  Indians  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  such  needs; 

"(ID  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other  re- 
source agencies  on  methods  of  improving 
health  service  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  urt>an  Indians;  and 

"(12)  where  necessary,  provide,  or  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  provision  of.  health 
care  services  for  urban  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Service, 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  criteria  for 
selecting  urban  Indian  organizations  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  section.  Such 
criteria  shall,  among  other  factors,  include- 

"(1)  the  extent  of  unmet  health  care 
needs  of  urban  Indians  In  the  urt>an  center 
involved: 

"(2)  the  size  of  the  urt>an  Indian  popula- 
tion in  the  urlwm  center  Involved; 

"(3)  the  accessibility  to,  and  utilization  of, 
health  care  services  (other  than  services 
provided  under  this  title)  by  urban  Indians 
in  the  urban  center  involved; 

"(4)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  activi- 
ties set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  would  dupli- 
cate— 

"(A)  any  previous  or  current  public  or  pri- 
vate health  services  project  in  an  urt>an 
center  that  was  or  is  funded  in  a  manner 
other  than  pursuant  to  this  title;  or 

"(B)  any  project  funded  under  this  title; 

"(5)  the  capability  of  an  urt>an  Indian  or- 
ganization to  perform  the  activities  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  and  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(8)  the  satisfactory  performance  and  suc- 
cessful completion  by  an  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization of  other  contracts  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title; 

"(7)  the  appropriateness  and  likely  effec- 
tiveness of  conducting  the  activities  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  in  an  urban  center; 
and 

"(8)  the  extent  of  existing  or  likely  future 
participation  in  the  activities  set  forth  In 
sut»ectlon  (a)  by  appropriate  health  and 
health-related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies. 

'CONTRACTS  POR  THE  DrrXRMINATION  OP 
UNMET  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C  13).  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  situ- 
ated in  urban  centers  for  which  contracts 
have  not  been  entered  into  under  section 
503.  The  purpose  of  a  contract  under  this 
section  shall  be  the  determination  of  the 
matters  described  In  subsection  (b)(1)  in 
order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  assessing  the 
health  status  and  health  care  needs  of 
urban  Indians  In  the  urban  center  Involved 
and  determining  whether  the  Secretary 
should  enter  into  a  contract  under  section 
503  with  the  urban  Indian  organization  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract under  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  re- 
quirements that— 

"(1)  the  urban  Indian  organization  suc- 
cessfully undertake  to— 


"(A)  document  the  health  care  status  and 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  urban  Indians 
In  the  urban  center  involved; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  urban  Indians  In  the 
urtMU)  center  Involved,  determine  the  mat- 
ters described  In  clauses  (2),  (3).  (4),  and  (8) 
of  section  503(b):  and 

"(2)  the  urban  Indian  organization  com- 
plete performance  of  the  contract  within 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  organization  enter  into  such 
contract. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  renew  any 
contract  entered  Into  under  this  section. 

"KVALCATIONS:  CONTRACT  RENEWALS 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Service,  shall  develop  pr(x;edures  to  evalu- 
ate compliance  with,  and  performance  of, 
contracts  entered  Into  by  urban  Indian  orga- 
nizations under  this  title.  Such  procedures 
shall  Include  provisions  for  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Service, 
shall  conduct  an  annual  onsite  evaluation  of 
each  urban  Indian  organization  which  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  section  503  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  compliance  of 
such  organization  with,  and  evaluating  the 
performance  of  such  organization  under, 
such  contract. 

"(c)  If,  as  a  result  of  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  urban  Indian  organization 
has  not  complied  with  or  satisfactorily  per- 
formed a  (xjntract  under  section  503.  the 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  renewing  such  con- 
tract, attempt  to  resolve  with  such  organiza- 
tion the  areas  of  noncompliance  or  unsatis- 
factory performance  and  modify  such  con- 
tract to  prevent  future  occurrences  of  such 
noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance cannot  t>e  resolved  and  prevented  in 
the  future,  the  Secretary  shall  not  renew 
such  contract  with  such  organization  and  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  under 
section  503  with  another  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization which  is  situated  In  the  same  urban 
center  as  the  urt>an  Indian  organization 
whose  contract  is  not  renewed  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  to  renew  a 
contract  with  an  urban  Indian  organization 
under  section  503,  or  whether  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion under  section  503  which  has  completed 
performance  of  a  contract  under  section 
504.  the  Secretary  shall  review  the  records 
of  the  urban  Indian  organization,  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  section  507.  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  renewal  of  a  contract  under 
section  503.  shall  consider  the  results  of  the 
on-site  evaluations  conducted  under  sutMec- 
tion  (b). 

"OTHER  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Contracts  with  urt>an  Indian 
organizations  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Federal 
contracting  laws  and  regulations  except 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  such 
contracts  may  be  negotiated  without  adver- 
tising and  need  not  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended. 

"(b)  Payments  under  any  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may.  at  the 
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request  or  consent  of  an  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization, revise  or  amend  any  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  orga- 
nization under  this  title  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  except 
that  whenever  an  urt>an  Indian  organization 
requests  retrocession  of  the  Secretary  for 
any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
title,  such  retrocession  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  request  by  the  or- 
ganization or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization. 

"(d)  In  connection  with  any  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion to  utilize,  in  carrying  out  such  contract, 
existing  facilities  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  within  the  Secretary's  jurisdic- 
tion under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  l)e  agreed  upon  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  facilities. 

"(e)  Contracts  with  urban  Indian  organi- 
zations and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  include  provisions  to  assure 
the  fair  and  uniform  provision  to  urban  In- 
dians of  services  and  assistance  under  such 
contracts  by  such  organizations. 

"REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  an  urban  Indian  organization  receives 
or  expends  funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  orga- 
nization shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
quarterly  report  including- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  under  section 
503,  Information  gathered  pursuant  to 
clauses  (10)  and  (11)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section; 

"(2)  information  on  activities  conducted 
by  the  organization  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tract: 

"(3)  an  accounting  of  the  amounts  and 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended; and 

"(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request. 

"(b)  The  reports  and  records  of  the  urban 
Indian  organization  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  as  a  cost  of 
any  contract  entered  into  under  section  503 
the  cost  of  an  annual  private  audit  conduct- 
ed by  a  certified  public  accountant. 

"REPORTS  REQUIRED 

"Sec.  508.  By  no  later  than  the  date  which 
is  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985, 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Service,  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  which  assesses 
the  health  status  and  health  care  needs  of 
urban  Indians.  The  report  shall— 

"(1)  specify  the  health  care  needs  of 
urban  Indians  and,  with  respect  to  urban 
centers  for  which  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tions have  entered  into  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 503,  whether  additional  health  care 
personnel  are  needed  to  meet  such  needs; 

"(2)  make  recommendations  for  additional 
programs,  technical  assistance,  funding,  and 
additional  health  care  personnel  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  all  urban  Indians; 
and 

"(3)  contain  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  actions  to  achieve 
the  national  goal  of  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible health  status  for  urban  Indians. 

"LIMITATION  ON  CONTRACTT  AITTHORITY 

"Sec.  509.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  title  shall 


be  to  the  extent,  and  in  an  amount,  provid- 
ed for  in  appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  VI— ORGANIZATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
MANAGEMENT  INPORMATION  SYSTEM 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Title  VI  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
•TITLE  Vl-INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

'•MANAGEMENT  INPORMATION  SYSTEM:  ACCESS 
TO  PATIENT'S  RECORDS 

'Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
lish  an  automated  management  information 
system  for  the  Service. 

"(2)  The  information  system  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  cost  accounting  system, 

"(B)  a  patient  care  information  system  for 
each  area  served  by  the  Service. 

"(C)  a  privacy  component  that  protects 
the  privacy  of  patient  information  held  by. 
or  on  behajf  of.  the  Service,  and 

"(D)  a  services-based  cost  accounting  com- 
ponent that  provides  estimates  of  the  costs 
associated  with  the  provision  of  specific 
medical  treatments  or  services  in  each  Area 
office  of  the  Service. 

"(3)  By  no  later  than  September  30.  1988. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress setting  forth— 

"(A)  the  activities  which  have  been  under- 
taken to  establish  an  automated  manage- 
ment information  system. 

"(B)  the  activities,  if  any.  which  remain  to 
be  undertaken  to  complete  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  automated  management  informa- 
tion system,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  implementation  of  a 
management  information  system  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  patient  shall  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  medical  or  health  records  of 
such  patient  which  are  held  by,  or  on  behalf 
of.  the  Service.". 

(b>  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  PLACED  WITHIM  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Title  VI,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  601  as  section 
602.  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  of  the 
title,  the  following  new  section: 

"ESTABUSHMEHT  OP  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE AS  AN  AGENCY  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  carry  out  the  responsibilities, 
authorities,  and  functions  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  health  care  services  to  In- 
dians and  Indian  trit>es,  as  Is  or  may  be 
hereafter  provided  by  Federal  statute  or 
treaties,  there  Is  esUbllshed  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  The  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  Health,  and  shall  not  report  to, 
or  be  under  the  supervision  of,  any  other  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(b)  The  Indian  Health  Service  shall  be  an 
agency  within  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  shall  not  be  an  office,  component. 


or  unit  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
through  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service— 

""(1)  all  functions  which  were,  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985,  carried 
out  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  individ- 
ual serving  as  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  on  such  day: 

"■(2)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  hospital  and  health  facilities  for  Indians 
and  the  planning  for,  and  the  provision  and 
utilization  of,  health  services  for  Indians; 
and 

"(3)  all  health  programs  under  which 
health  care  is  provided  to  Indians  based 
upon  their  status  as  Indians  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  programs  under— 

"(A)  this  Act; 

••(B)  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25 
VS.C.  13); 

••(C>  the  Act  of  August  5.  1954  (68  Stat. 
674): 

"(D)  the  Act  of  August  16.  1957  (71  SUt. 
370); 

••(E)  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638);  and 

"(P)  the  Act  of  E>ecember  5,  1979  (93  SUt. 
1056). 

"(dXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  not  reorga- 
nize, alter,  or  discontinue  the  Indian  Health 
Service  or  allocate  or  reallocate  any  func- 
tion which  this  section  specifies  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  which  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(eXl)  The  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall  have  the  authority— 

•'(A)  except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  to  appoint  and  compensate 
employees  for  the  Service  in  accordance 
with  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

•'(B)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  g(x>ds  and  services  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Service;  and 

"(C)  to  manage,  expend,  and  obligate  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Service. 

•'(2)  The  provisions  of  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986:  25  U.S.C. 
472).  but  not  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
Public  Law  96-135  (25  U.S.C.  472a).  shall 
apply  to  personnel  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  positions  within  the  Service. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  subsection  shall  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"DIRECTTOR,    INDIAN    HEALTH    SERVICE.    DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.". 

(c)  All  personnel,  records,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  interests  in  property  that  are 
administered  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
on  the  day  before  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  take 
effect  shall   be  transferred  to  the  Indian 
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Health  Service  established  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  sulwection  (a)  of  this  section, 
(d)  By  no  later  than  August  30.  1986.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  which  takes  into 
account— 

(1)  the  results  of  any  study  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  and 

(2)  any  other  relevant  study  or  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

(eKl)  The  requirements  of  section  801  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  section,  shall  be  met 
within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  take 
effect. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  waive  the  application  of  the 
Indian  preference  laws  during  the  180-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  take 
effect  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  any  tempo- 
rary transfer  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  May  30.  1987. 

TITLE  VII-MISCELLANEOUS 

LKASING  AND  OTHER  COHTRACTS 

Sec.  701.  Section  704  (25  U.S.C.  1674)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Nolwithstanding",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Notwithstand- 
ing", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  leases, 
contracts,  and  other  legal  agreements  with 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  which 
hold- 

"(1)  title  to: 

"(2)  a  leasehold  interest  in:  or 

••(3)  a  beneficial  interest  in  (where  title  is 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
l>enefit  of  a  tribe); 

facilities  used  for  the  administration  and  de- 
livery of  health  services  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  or  by  programs  operated  by 
tribes  or  tribal  organizations  to  compensate 
such  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  for  costs 
associated  with  the  use  of  such  facilities  for 
such  purposes.  Such  costs  include  rent,  de- 
preciation based  on  the  useful  life  of  the 
building,  principal  and  interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued, operation  and  maintenance  expenses, 
and  other  expenses  determined  by  regula- 
tion to  l>e  allowable.". 

jrVENILE  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

Sec.  702.  Section  706  (25  U.S.C.  1676)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"JUVENILE  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

•'Sec.  706.  (a)  Within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  their  De- 
partments related  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  juveniles.  The  agreement 
shall  provide  for  the  identification  and  co- 
ordination of  available  resources  and  pro- 
grams to  combat  Indian  juvenile  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  through  prevention,  educa- 
tion, counseling,  and  referral.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  such  agreement  In  the  Federal 
Register  within  120  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1985. 


••(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service  and  In  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  shall  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  training  in— 

••(1)  preventive  education; 

"(2)  the  identification  of  juvenile  alcohol 
and  drug  abusers;  and 

•(3)  counseling  techniques  on  juvenile  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse. 

Such  training  shall  be  provided  to  elemenU- 
ry  and  secondary  teachers  and  counselors— 

"(A)  in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs: 

•'(B)  in  schools  operated  under  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

•'(C)  in  public  schools  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  (including  public  schools  In 
Oklahoma  and  Alaska  with  significant  num- 
bers of  Indian  students). 
The  Service  may  provide  such  training 
either  directly  or  through  contract  with 
qualified  private  or  public  entities. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Service,  shall  review 
existing  literature  and  reports  on  Juvenile 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  including  studies 
and  school  curricula  and  any  other  material 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  juvenile  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and 
shall  make  available  the  results  of  such 
review  to  the  schools  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Office  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  within 
the  Service  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  programs  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Service  in  the  field  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse.  The  Office  shall  have 
assigned  to  it  a  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent positions  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
eight  full-time  equivalent  positions  in  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Service  and  one  full- 
time  equivalent  position  in  each  Service 
area  and  Program  Office. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  sub- 
section (b).  there  awe  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987.  1988,  and  1989. '. 

NUCLEAR  RESOtTRCX  DEVBLOPMZNT  HEALTH 
HAZARDS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 707  (25  U.S.C.  1677)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  enter  into  appropriate  ar- 
rangements with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  In  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  health  hazards  to  Indian  miners  and 
to  Indians  living  on,  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  in  Indian  communities  which  result 
from  development  of  nuclear  resources. 
Such  study  shall  Include— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  nuclear  resource  development  re- 
lated health  problems  currently  exhibited 
among  Indians  and  the  causes  of  such 
health  problems; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  effect  of 
ongoing  and  future  nuclear  resource  devel- 
opment on  or  near  Indian  reservations  and 
communities: 

••(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  types  and  nature 
of  activities,  practices,  and  conditions  caus- 
ing or  affecting  such  health  problems,  in- 
cluding uranium  mining  and  milling,  urani- 
um mine  tailing  deposits,  nuclear  power- 
plant  operation  and  construction,  and  nucle- 
ar waste  disposal: 

"(4)  a  summary  of  any  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations provided  in  Federal  and 
State  studies,  reports,  investigations,  and  in- 


spections during  the  10-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  relate  to  the  activities, 
practices,  and  conditions  affecting  the 
health  or  safety  of  such  Indians:  and 

"(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  mining  and  milling  companies  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  an  education  program  for 
such  Indians  regarding  the  health  and 
safety  hazards  of  nuclear  resource  develop- 
ment. 

To  assist  the  Academy  in  conducting  such 
study,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  furnish  at  the  request  of 
the  Academy  any  Information  which  the 
Academy  deems  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  study.  In  addition,  they 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Academy  in  obtain- 
ing information  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  the  study. 

••(b)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Service,  shall  develop, 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  study,  a 
health  care  plan  to  address  the  health  prob- 
lems studied  under  subsection  (a).  The  plan 
shall  include— 

'•(1)  methods  for  diagnosing  and  treating 
Indians  currently  exhibiting  nuclear  re- 
source development  related  health  prob- 
lems: 

••(2)  preventive  care  for  Indians  who  may 
be  exposed  to  such  health  hazards  as  a 
result  of  nuclear  resource  development.  In- 
cluding the  monitoring  of  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  or  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  excessive  amounts  of  radiation,  or 
otherwise  affected  by  nuclear  development 
activities  that  have  had  or  could  have  a  seri- 
ous Impact  upon  the  health  of  such  individ- 
uals: and 

"(3)  a  program  of  education  for  Indians 
who,  by  reason  of  their  work  or  geographic 
proximity  to  nuclear  development  activities, 
may  experience  health  problems.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  707  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "no  later  than  the  date 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  no  later  than  the  date  which  Is 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1985". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  707  (25  U.S.C. 
1677(f))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $750,000  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  study  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
funds  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  the  date  which  is  18  months  after  the 
date  such  funds  are  appropriated.". 

ARIZONA  AS  A  CONTRACT  HEAL'rH  SERVICE  DELIV- 
ERY area;  pormerly  recognized  •ntiBES  in 

CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  704.  (aKl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
708  (25  U.S.C.  1678  (a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '1989".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Indians  In  such  State" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "meml)ers  of 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  of  Arizo- 
na". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  708  (25  U.S.C. 
1678(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

ELIGIBILITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Sec.  705.  Section  709  (25  U.S.C.  1679)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


ELIGIBILITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

"Sec.  709.  The  following  California  Indi- 
ans shall  be  eligible  for  care  from  the  Serv- 
ice: 

"(1)  Any  Member  of  a  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe. 

"(2)  Any  descendant  of  an  Indian  who  was 
residing  in  California  on  June  1,  1852,  but 
only  if  such  descendant- 

"(A)  is  living  in  California, 

"(B)  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  communi- 
ty served  by  a  local  program  of  the  Service, 
and 

"(C)  is  regarded  as  an  Indian  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  descendant  lives. 

"(3)  Any  Indian  who  holds  trust  interests 
in  public  domain,  national  forest,  or  Indian 
reservation  allotments  In  California. 

"(4)  Any  Indian  in  California  who  is  listed 
on  the  plans  for  distribution  of  the  assets  of 
California  rancherias  and  reservations 
under  the  Act  of  August  18,  1958  (72  SUt. 
619),  and  any  descendant  of  such  an  Indian. 
Paragraph  (4)  shall  not  apply  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.". 

california  as  a  con'mact  health  service 
delivery  area 

Sec.  706.  Section  710  (25  U.S.C.  1680)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CALIFORNIA  AS  A  CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREA 

"Sec.  710.  The  State  of  California,  exclud- 
ing the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Orange,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa  Clara, 
shall  l)e  designated  as  a  contract  health 
ser^'ice  delivery  area  by  the  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  contract  health  serv- 
ices to  Indians  in  such  State.". 

CONTRACT  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"CONTRACT  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  711.  (a)  The  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  provide  funds  for  health  care  pro- 
grams and  facilities  operated  by  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  under  contracts  with 
the  Indian  Health  Service  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act— 

"(1)  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
clinics  owned  or  leased  by  such  tribes  or 
tribal  organizations, 

"(2)  for  employee  training, 

"(3)  for  cost-of-living  increases  for  em- 
ployees, and 

"(4)  for  any  other  expenses  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  services, 
on  the  same  basis  as  such  funds  are  provid- 
ed to  programs  and  facilities  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  eligible  California  Indi- 
ans as  defined  by  section  709  who  are  not 
members  of  Indian  tribes  or  eligible  for 
membership  in  such  tribes,  the  Secretary 
may  not  enter  into  a  contract  to  provide 
health  services  to  such  Indians  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  if  51  percent  of  the  adult  population  of 
such  Indians  object  prior  to  the  award  of 
such  contract  through  any  legally  estab- 
lished organization  of  Indians  representa- 
tive of  such  Indians,  in  which  case  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Service,  shall 
make  alternate  arrangements  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  to  such  Indians. 
In  making  such  alternative  arrangements 
for  such  Indians,  the  Service  may— 

"( 1 )  provide  services  directly  to  some  or  all 
of  such  Indians  through  Its  own  facilities, 

"(2)  purchase  services  for  some  or  all  of 
such  Indians  on  a  contract  basis. 


"(3)  contract  with  a  qualified  organization 
representing  some  or  all  of  such  Indians  for 
the  provision  of  services  under  the  terms  of 
the  third  proviso  of  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Secretary"  in  the  divi- 
sion relating  to  general  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  April  30,  1908  (35  Stat.  71,  chapter  153:  25 
U.S.C.  47),  popularly  known  as  the  Buy 
Indian  Act,  or 

"(4)  make  other  effective  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  to 
such  Indians. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  right 
of  any  Indian  tribe  to  contract  for  health 
services  on  behalf  of  its  own  members.". 

(b)(1)  The  SecreUry  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
711  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  have  interfered  with  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  contracts  entered  Into  under 
section  103  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion Act  (25  U.S.C.  450g>. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  determination  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  not  later  than  the  date 
that  is  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Title  VII,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 707  of  this  Act,  it  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

"Sec.  712.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  not— 

"(1)  remove  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  from  a  health  facility 
operated  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  by 
a  tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  contract 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act;  or 

"(2)  withdraw  funding  used  to  support 
such  member, 

unless  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  has  ensured  that  the  Indians  receiv- 
ing services  from  such  meml)er  will  experi- 
ence no  reduction  in  services.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
May  1.  1984. 

ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  709.  Title  VII,  as  amended  by  sections 
707  and  708  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

'"SERVICE  TO  INELIGIBLE  PERSONS 

"Sec.  713.  (aKl)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  may  provide  or  author- 
ize the  provision  of  medical  care,  treatment, 
or  benefits  by  the  Service  to  persons  who 
are  not  otherwise  eligible  for  such  services 
in  health  facilities  maintained  by  the  Serv- 
ice or  contracted  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termlnatlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  93-638)  or  through  contract 
health  care  services,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section. 

"(2)  Persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
under  who  are  the  natural  or  adopted  chil- 
dren (including  foster-  and  step-children). 
legal  wards,  or  orphans  of  an  eligible  Indian 
person  and  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  the  medical  care,  treatment,  or  benefits 
of  the  Service  shall  be  eligible  for  all  such 
services  on  the  same  basis  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  apply  to  eligible  Indians  until 
their  nineteenth  birthday.  The  existing  and 
potential  medical  needs  of  such  persons 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 


Service  in  determining  the  need  for,  or  the 
allocation  of.  its  health  resources.  Any  such 
person  who  has  l>een  determined  to  be  legal- 
ly Incompetent  prior  to  their  nineteeth 
birthday  shall  remain  eligible  for  such  serv- 
ices until  one  year  after  the  date  such  dis- 
ability has  been  removed. 

"(3)  Non-Indian  spouses  of  eligible  Indians 
or  spouses  of  Indian  descent  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  the  medical  care, 
treatment,  or  benefits  of  the  Service  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  such  service  unless  they 
are  made  eligible,  as  a  class,  by  an  appropri- 
ate resolution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
relevant  Indian  tribe.  The  medical  needs  of 
persons  made  eligible  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Service  In  determining  the  need  for,  or  allo- 
cation of,  its  health  resources. 

"(bKlHA)  At  the  request  of  the  Indian 
tribe  or  tribes  Included  within  the  service 
area  of  any  service  unit  of  the  Service,  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  otherwise  ineligible  per- 
sons residing  within  such  service  area  in 
health  facilities  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  Service. 

"(B)  Persons  receiving  medical  care  and 
treatment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
liable  for  the  payment  for  such  services 
imder  a  fee  schedule  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  result  in  reimbursement  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  service.  Pees  collected  under  this 
subsection.  Including  medicare  or  medicaid 
reimbursements  under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  facility  providing  the 
service  and  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  within  that  facility. 

'"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  where  the  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tritie  or,  in  the  case  of  a  multi-trit>al 
service  area,  any  Indian  tribe  revokes  its 
concurrence  to  the  provision  of  services 
under  paragraph  (IK A),  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  provide  such  service  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  revocation  was 
adopted. 

"(B)  In  California,  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
tribal  service  area,  unless  51  percent  or 
more  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Service  area 
revoke  their  concurrence  to  the  provision  of 
services  under  paragraph  (IKA),  the  author- 
ity to  provide  such  service  shall  not  be  af- 
fected. 

"(3KA)  In  the  case  of  health  facilities  op- 
erated directly  by  the  Service,  such  medical 
care  and  treatment  may  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  only  where  the  Secretary 
and  the  affected  tribe  or  tribes  have  jointly 
determined  that — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  such  service  will  not 
result  in  a  denial  or  diminution  of  services 
to  eligible  Indian  persons;  and 

"(ii)  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative 
health  facility  or  service,  within  or  without 
the  service  unit  area,  available  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  such  persons. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  health  facilities  operat- 
ed under  contract  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination and  Education  Assistance  Act, 
the  governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  providing  health  services 
under  a  contract  with  the  Service  under  the 
Indian  Self-E>eterm1nation  Act  is  authorized 
to  determine  the  eligibility  for  such  services 
of  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
such  services.  Such  determination  shall  t>e 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 
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"(4)  The  Service  may  continue  to  provide 
medical  care,  treatment,  and  benefits  to  per- 
sons not  provided  service  under  subsections 
(a)  or  (b)  to  achieve  stability  in  a  medical 
emergency,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  com- 
municable disease  or  otherwise  deal  with  a 
public  health  hazard:  to  provide  care  to  non- 
Indian  women  pregnant  with  an  eligible  In- 
dian's child  for  the  duration  of  the  pregnan- 
cy through  post  partum.  or  to  immediate 
family  members  of  an  eligible  person  where 
such  care  is  directly  related  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eligible  person. 

"(5)  Hospital  privileges  in  health  facilities 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Service  or 
operated  under  contract  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  may  be  extended  to  non-Service 
health  care  practitioners  under  a  plan 
adopted  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  non-Service  health  care  practitioners 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 1346(b)  and  2671  et  seq.  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  Federal 
tort  claims  even  if  providing  services  to  eli- 
gible persons  as  a  part  of  the  condition 
under  which  privileges  are  extended. 

"RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICE  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  714.  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  any  restriction  placed  on  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  Indian  health  services 
shall  not  be  interpreted— 

"(1)  to  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  other 
than  such  appropriated  funds  by  an  entity 
with  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Health 
Service: 

"(2)  to  prohibit  the  support  of  litigation 
with  such  other  funds:  or 

"(3)  to  prohibit  the  promotion  of  public 
support  for  or  opposition  to  any  legislative 
proposal  with  such  other  funds. 

"INFANT  AND  MATERNAL  MORTALITY 

"Sec.  715.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1. 
1986.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  begin 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  by  January  1.  1991: 

"(1)  Reduction  of  the  rate  of  Indian 
infant  mortality  in  each  Area  Office  of  the 
Service  to  twelve  deaths  per  one  thousand 
live  births  or  to  that  of  the  United  States 
population,  whichever  is  lower. 

"(2)  Reduction  of  the  rate  of  maternal 
mortality  in  each  Area  Office  of  the  Service 
to  five  deaths  per  one  hundred  thousand 
live  births  or  to  that  of  the  United  States 
population,  whichever  is  lower. 

■(b)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  fiscal  year 
a  separate  statement  which  specifies  the 
total  amount  obligated  or  expended  in  the 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  to 
achieve  each  of  the  objectives  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"REDUCTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  HEPATITIS-B  IN 
ALASKA 

"Sec.  716.  (aKl)  By  no  later  than  the  date 
which  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1985.  the  Secretary,  through  the  Service 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  shall 
complete  the  implementation  of  a  program 
to  provide  for— 

"(A)  screening  and  reporting  of  cases  of, 

"(B)  vaccinations  for  the  prevention  of, 
and 

"(C)  control  of  the  incidence  of,  hepatitls- 
B  in  Alaska. 

"(2)  By  no  later  than  December  31,  1987. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 


report  concerning  the  activities  carried  out 
under  the  program  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  The  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  any  activities  which, 
on  the  day  the  report  is  submitted,  need  to 
be  carried  out  to  control  the  incidence  of 
hepatitis-B  in  Alaska,  and 

"(B)  a  schedule  for  the  completion  of  such 
activities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments 
of  1985  are  enacted,  a  request  for  budget  au- 
thority for,  and  estimates  of  outlays  for,  a 
program  to  control  the  incidence  of  hepatl- 
tls-B  in  Alaska. 

"CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE  TRENTON 
SERVICE  AREA 

Sec.  717.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  is  directed  to  provide  contract 
health  services  to  members  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  that 
reside  in  the  Trenton  Service  Are*  of 
Divide,  McKenzle,  and  Williams  counties  of 
North  Dakota  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Richland.  Roosevelt,  and  Sheridan  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  conduct  a  population  survey  of  Indians 
residing  In  the  Trenton  Service  Area  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  equity  health  care  funds  and 
the  provision  of  contract  health  care. 
Should  the  results  of  the  population  survey 
indicate  that  additional  eligible  members  of 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians reside  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
named  North  Dakota  and  Montana  coun- 
ties, the  contract  health  service  delivery 
area  shall  be  defined  to  include  those  addi- 
tional counties  of  North  Dakota  or  Montana 
in  which  such  eligible  tribal  members 
reside.". 

"STirpT  OF  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  OF  NATIVE  RA- 
WAIIAN8  AND  OTHER  NATIVE  PACIFIC  ISLAND- 
ERS 

"Sec.  718.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  physical  and  mental 
health  care  needs  of  Native  Hawailans  and 
other  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  study  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Director 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  leaders  In  the 
field  of  health  care,  and  representatives  of 
Native  Hawailans  and  other  Native  Ameri- 
can Pacific  Lslanders. 

"(b)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Such  report  shall  Include— 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  access  of,  and 
barriers  to.  Native  Hawailans  and  other 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders  In  receiv- 
ing physical  and  mental  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  care  needs  of  Native  Hawai- 
lans and  other  Native  American  Pacific  Is- 
landers, and 

"(3)  specific  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  strategy  to  address 
such  needs.". 

SEVKXAaiLITT 

Sec.  710.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  or  amendment  to 


any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act.  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.* 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Mark  An- 
drews, distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  my  other  colleagues  in  re- 
introducing legislation  to  reauthorize 
and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  in  the 
98th  Congress  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House — only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
several  amendments  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Htiman  Serv- 
ices opposed.  I  strongly  disagreed  with 
the  action  of  the  President  and  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  Congress  passed  should  have 
been  signed  into  law. 

Now.  we  begin  again.  Native  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  experience  the  lowest 
health  status  of  all  Americans.  Infant 
mortality  rates  continue  to  be  among 
the  highest  in  our  Nation.  If  you  are  a 
native  American— you  are  six  times 
more  likely  to  contract  tuberculosis 
than  other  Americans.  Cancer  and 
heart  disease  are  above  the  national 
norm  as  well.  Alcohol  abtise  and  relat- 
ed medical  problems  are  prevalent 
both  on  and  off  the  reservations.  This 
is  a  situation  which  demands  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  new 
bill  is  similar  to  last  year's  legislation 
in  that  it  continues  to  place  a  major 
emphasis  on  preventive  health  care 
and  health  education  programs.  Pre- 
vention Is  much  more  successful  than 
finding  ctires  and  it  will  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  lives  of  native 
Americans  for  years  to  come.  If  we  are 
to  make  major  strides  in  improving 
native  American  health  care  we  must 
have  proper  preventive  care  and  edu- 
cation and  basic  health  services  on  and 
off  the  reservations. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  addresses 
the  serious  needs  In  areas  such  as 
direct  patient  care,  mental  health, 
dental  care,  sind  alcohol  abuse  treat- 
ment. Legislative  authority  for  urban 
and  rural  Indian  health  programs  will 
also  be  extended.  This  bill  also  at- 
tempts to  address  the  serious  shortage 
of  physicians,  medical  assistants,  and 
nurses.  This  Is  especially  important 
for  native  Americans  located  in  niral 
areas  where  many  of  our  reservation 
are  located  and  where  medical  prot>- 
lems  are  most  acute. 

Since  this  legislation  was  debated  ex- 
tensively in  the  last  Congress,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
quickly  to  pass  this  legislation  and 
send  it  on  to  the  President.  I  know 
first-hand  of  the  health  needs  of 
nearly  50.000  native  Americans  in 
South  Dakota  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 


leagues in  the  Senate  will  Join  with  me 
in  working  together  to  reauthorize 
this  vital  national  program  which  will 
address  many  of  the  long-standing 
health  problems  of  native  Americans 
in  our  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  again  introducing  desper- 
ately needed  Indian  health  care  legis- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  the  I*resident  objected  to  in  his 
veto  statement  have  been  removed.  I 
would  hope  that  this  legislation  can 
now  be  promptly  approved  once  again 
by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  services  provided  as  a  result  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
are  invaluable.  The  necessary  services 
must  continue  and  we  must  also  fulfill 
our  commitment  to  provide  quality 
health  care  to  the  Indian  population 
of  this  country.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  health  care  on  the  reserva- 
tions must  continue  to  improve. 

There  are  several  unique  situations 
on  the  reservations,  such  as  high  rates 
of  infant  mortality,  suicide,  and  alco- 
holism. These  problems  are  not  going 
to  go  away.  The  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  are  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  finding  solutions  to 
these  ever-present  problems. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  this  legislation  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  approval.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  approve 
this  bill  and  show  our  true  commit- 
ment to  the  Indian  population  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  Indian  health 
care  reauthorization  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985. 
This  bill  reauthorizes  and  amends  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
of  1976  to  provide  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  status  of  our 
country's  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan Natives.  It  is  essential  that  the  act 
is  reauthorized  this  year  to  ensure 
quality  health  care  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  Americans. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
title  V  of  this  act  which  provides  fund- 
ing for  Indian  Health  Programs  in 
urban  areas.  The  Indian  Health  Board 
of  Minneapolis  represented  the  origi- 
nal model  for  title  V  and  was  selected 
by  Congress  in  1972  to  document  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  urban  Indian 
population.  Since  its  beginning,  the 
Indian  Health  Board  has  served  over 
19,000  patients  and  has  demonstrated 
the  efficient  delivery  of  health  care 
services  to  the  Indian  population.  This 
program  has  served  the  area  well.  In 
Minneapolis  the  services  provided  to 
pregnant  women  and  children  have 
helped  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality 
rate   from   29.6   deaths   per    1,000   in 


1975-77  down  to  15.7  deaths  per  1,000 
for  1977-79.  However,  the  latest  statis- 
tics show  that  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Minneapolis  was  back  up  to  25.4 
deaths  per  1,000  in  1979-81.  This  con- 
cerns me  greatly. 

While  the  Indian  Health  Service  has 
made  marked  improvements  in  the 
health  status  of  American  Indians 
across  the  country,  their  health  status 
is  still  way  below  that  of  the  general 
population.  The  infant  death  is  still 
over  20  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  general  population  and  the  Indian 
death  rate  for  tuberculosis  is  still  four 
times  greater  than  the  general  U.S. 
population.  In  addition,  while  66  per- 
cent of  the  general  population  will 
reach  the  age  of  65,  only  35  percent  of 
the  Indian  population  ever  will. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1976— to  raise  Indian 
health  status  to  that  of  the  general 
population— has  not  been  reached. 
The  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments 
of  1985  represents  society's  commit- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  status  of  American  Indians. 
The  concerns  of  the  President  regard- 
ing last  year's  bill  have  been  addressed 
and  passage  of  this  year's  bill  is  vital.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  do  the 
same.* 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1985— it 
was  a  good  bill  when  we  passed  it  last 
fall,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  even  stronger 
bill  now. 

In  Alaska  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
providing  adequate  health  care  serv- 
ices to  a  predominantly  rural  popula- 
tion are  made  even  more  acute  by  the 
extremes  of  distance,  climate,  and  iso- 
lation that  shape  the  lives  of  most 
Native  Alaskans.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  bill  directly 
address  the  needs  of  these  communi- 
ties—in preventive  as  well  as  direct 
care  programs,  including  mental 
health  services  and  alcoholism  preven- 
tion programs.  The  bill  also  Includes 
authorization  of  a  hepatitis-B  immiuii- 
zation  and  eradication  program  which 
formalizes  the  intent  of  the  ongoing 
effort  in  my  State  to  protect  the  high 
risk  population  of  Alaska  Natives  from 
this  serious,  sometimes  fatal,  disease. 
The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  collections 
demonstration  program  which  my  col- 
league. Prank  Murkowski,  and  I  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  when  the  bill 
was  on  the  floor  last  fall.  Is  incorporat- 
ed into  the  main  body  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  This  demonstration 
program  will  test  the  feasibility  of 
those  tribal  contractors  which  operate 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities  to  di- 
rectly bill  for  and  retain  100  percent  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ments they  collect  for  services  provid- 
ed at  their  facility.  In  turn,  we  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  if  this  capability  on 


the  part  of  tribal  contractors  results  in 
increased  collections,  as  well  as  more 
completely  fulfilling  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  98-638  contracts  by  giving 
contractors  complete  control  over  the 
financial  management  of  the  facilities 
they  operate. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the 
overall  intent  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1985  to  raise  the 
health  status  of  all  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  to  a  level  more  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coim- 
try.  Current  Indian  Health  Service 
data  indicate  that  the  incidence  of  dis- 
eases such  as  pneumonia,  influenza, 
and  diabetes  among  native  Americans 
is  well  above  the  national  averages  for 
all  other  races  in  the  United  States. 
The  rate  of  tuberculosis  is  six  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
11  percent  higher.  Epidemics  of  bu- 
bonic plague  in  the  Southwest,  and 
hepatitis-B  in  Alaska,  also  point  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  health  status 
of  native  Americans  and  that  of  other 
Americans.  The  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985.  if  enacted,  will 
make  significant  inroads  toward  cor- 
recting this  appalling  inequity.* 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
to  ensure  the  continued  delivery  of 
health  care  to  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives. 

The  measure  that  was  passed  in  the 
98th  Congress  was  the  product  of 
many  hours  of  hearings,  meetings,  and 
thoughtful  consideration  and  had 
strong  bipartisan  support.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  build  uc>on  the  work 
of  the  last  Congress  and  get  speedy 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  the  concerns  outlined  in 
President  Reagan's  veto  message  have 
been  addressed  in  this  new  legislation. 
The  controversial  Montana  provision 
has  been  dropped  and  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  elevation  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  process  have  been 
modified.  The  spending  authorizations 
have  also  been  reduced. 

Native  Americans  are  probably  the 
most  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion in  the  country  and  there  are  sta- 
tistics to  prove  it.  In  Alaska,  for  exam- 
ple, the  mortality  rate  for  Natives  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  non- 
Natives.  Alaska  Natives  comprise  only 
16  percent  of  the  State's  population, 
but  27  percent  of  the  State's  mortali- 
ty. Alaska  Native  infant  mortality  is 
also  several  percentage  points  higher 
than  that  of  non-Natives.  In  fact  the 
American  Indian  infant  death  rate  is 
approximately  20  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  general  population. 
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Recognizing  our  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress this  matter,  we  have  included  in 
the  reauthorization  bill  a  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  develop 
and  begin  to  implement  a  plan  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  Indian  infant  mor- 
tality. 

The  incidence  of  alcoholism  among 
American  Indians  suid  Alaska  Natives 
also  far  exceeds  national  averages.  In 
Alaska,  alcohol  abuse  remains  one  of 
the  five  leading  causes  of  hospital  dis- 
charges in  the  Alaska  area.  The  Indian 
health  care  amendments  establish  an 
Office  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
within  the  Indian  Health  Service 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
administering  prevention,  education, 
counseling,  and  referral  services.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  bill.  We  must 
educate  our  youth  about  the  dangers 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  also  authorizes  funds  for  the 
Hepatitis-B  Screening  Program  in 
Alaska.  A  program  is  now  in  place  that 
will  eradicate  this  serious  health  prob- 
lem. The  bill  authorizes  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  program. 

Prompt  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
confirmation  to  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  health  care  services  to 
native  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  and  the  Dairy  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1983  to  provide  for  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  milk  diversion 
program  from  April  1,  1985,  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

MILK  DIVEXSION  PROCRAM  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Milk  Diversion  Program. 

During  these  difficult  times  for  the 
dairy  industry,  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  is  settle  for  a  Federal  dairy 
policy  that  is  inconsistent  and  unpre- 
dictable. Yet  unless  Congress  acts 
quickly,  we  will  have  exactly  that  in 
1985. 

The  Milk  Diversion  Program  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  expire  on  March 
31.  After  that  date,  dairy  farmers  will 
face  one  price  support  cut  on  April  1. 
are  likely  to  face  another  on  July  1, 
and  will  have  to  deal  with  a  complete- 
ly new  policy  on  October  1— assuming 
that  Congress  is  able  to  pass  a  farm 
bill  by  then.  So  many  changes  in  Oov- 
emment  policy  in  1  year  Just  do  not 
allow  farmers  to  plan. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  Chamber  by  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  OtJiroERsoit, 
would  provide  a  stable  dairy  policy 
during  the  time  that  Congress  is  de- 


bating the  1985  farm  bill.  It  would 
extend  the  Milk  Diversion  Program 
through  September  30.  1985,  the  date 
all  the  other  commodity  programs  are 
scheduled  to  expire.  It  would  also 
cancel  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
authority  to  cut  the  support  price  in 
April  and  again  in  July.  This  authority 
is  not  required  if  our  objective  is  a  pre- 
dictable dairy  policy  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Milk  Diversion 
Program  has  done  what  It  was  intend- 
ed to  do;  it  has  reduced  spending  on 
the  Dairy  Price  Support  Program,  and 
it  has  done  it  quickly.  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  taxpayers  saved  over  $1  bil- 
lion as  a  result  of  greatly  reduced  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  surplus  dairy 
products.  The  diversion  program  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  this. 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  reduc- 
tions in  Government  spending  to  bring 
the  deficit  down  and  lower  the  high 
interest  rates  which  hurt  farmers  most 
of  all.  Until  Congress  is  able  to  come 
up  with  a  new  dairy  program  for  the 
1985  farm  bill,  why  not  continue  a  pro- 
gram which  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
money,  has  been  funded  entirely  by 
the  dairy  farmers  themselves,  and  has 
not  raised  the  price  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  to  the  consumer?  If 
Congress  is  able  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  in  the  farm  bill,  fine;  but 
until  then,  let's  stay  with  the  program 
that  is  working  well  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  legislation  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  cospon- 
soring  this  important  agricultural  Ini- 
tiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Milk  Diversion  Program  Extension  Act  of 
1985". 

Sec.  3.  Section  SOKdKlKB)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446<dKl)<B))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Dairy 
Production  SUblllzatlon  Act  of  1983  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1985,  the  price  of 
milk  shall  be  supported  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  $12.80  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  mllkfat.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  301(dK3KAKI)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446<dH3KAKI))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Dairy  Production  SUblllzatlon  Act  of 
1983  and  ending  on  September  30.  1985.  to 
encourage  the  adjustment  of  milk  produc- 
tion to  levels  consistent  with  the  national 
demand  for  milk  and  the  products  of  milk, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  reduction 
of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  to  be  made  In 
the  price  received  on  all  milk  produced  In 


the  United  SUtes  and  marketed  by  produc- 
ers for  commercial  use.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  301(dM3)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(d)(3))  is 
amended  to  create  a  new  subparagraph  (P) 
as  follows: 

(P)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  April  1,  1985, 
offer  to  extend  the  diversion  contact,  at  any 
time  up  to  May  1,  1985.  of  any  producer  who 
participated  In  the  milk  diversion  program 
provided  by  this  paragraph  for  an  addition- 
al six-month  period  beginning  on  April  1. 
1985.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1985, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  for  re- 
ductions In  marketings  and  diversion  pay- 
ments as  provided  in  this  paragraph  and  by 
that  contract,  except  that— 

"(I)  a  producer  need  not  submit  another 
plan  describing  how  that  producer  will  ac- 
complish the  intended  reduction  in  market- 
ings: and 

"(11)  the  marketing  history  of  a  producer 
shall  be  the  marketings  of  milk  by  such  pro- 
ducer for  commercial  use  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1.  1982.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  or,  at  the  option  of  the  produc- 
er, the  average  marketings  of  milk  during 
that  period  and  the  period  beginning  April 
1.  1981.  and  ending  September  30.  1981.  and 
may  be  adjusted  and  transferred  only  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph.". 

Sac.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
are  effective  on  and  after  March  31. 1985. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafpord,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI): 

S.  279.  A  bill  to  approve  the  Inter- 
state and  Interstate  Substitution  Cost 
Estimates;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EKERGENCY  HIGHWAY  AND  TRANSIT  COST 
ESTIMATES  APPROVAL  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  highway  legisla- 
tion today  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. This  legislation— the  Emer- 
gency Highway  and  Transit  Cost  Esti- 
mates Approval  Act  of  1985— is  similar 
to  legislation  (S.J.  Res.  8)  that  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
Chairman  Stafford  and  I  introduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  99th  Congress. 
I  understand  that  since  then,  several 
other  bills  to  approve  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICE]  and  interstate  sub- 
stitute cost  estimate  [ISCE]  have 
either  been  introduced  or  are  being 
considered  by  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  welcome  these  collective 
efforts  to  secure  congressional  passage 
of  clean  ICE-ISCE  legislation. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  introducing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  I  said  that 
over  $7  billion  in  already  authorized 
funds  for  interstate  highway  construc- 
tion and  interstate  highway  and  tran- 
sit substitute  projects  was  in  effect 
frozen,  despite  the  fact  that  highway 
users  are  continuing  to  pay  their  taxes 
into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Howev- 
er, without  congressional  approval, 
those  funds  cannot  be  released  to  the 
States,  and  vital  interstate  construc- 
tion and  substitute  projects  have  had 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


In  the  past,  the  ICE  and  ISCE  ap- 
provals have  been  very  routine,  non- 
controversial,  and  timely.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  process  has  been  compli- 
cated and  seriously  delayed  for  over  a 
year  by  several  major,  extraneous 
issues.  The  administration  bill  would 
release  interstate  construction  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  which 
were  available  in  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  release  the  remaining  interstate 
substitution  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  and  permit  the  apportion- 
ment of  minimum  allocation  funds.  If 
the  ICE  and  ISCE  had  been  approved 
on  schedule,  2  years  of  funding  could 
have  been  apportioned  to  the  States, 
but  so  far  Congress  has  only  l>een  able 
to  pass  interim  legislation  providing  6 
months  of  funding.  Public  Law  98-229 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  March 
9,  1984,  and  the  fraction  of  funding  It 
provided  has  long  since  run  out. 

In  submitting  the  administration 
bill.  Secretary  Dole  said: 

I  hope  .  .  .  that  we  can  work  together  for 
rapid  approval  of  this  emergency  legislation 
so  that  we  can  get  these  vital  programs 
moving  again.  However.  I  must  note  that 
the  Administration  will  oppose  enactment 
of  emergency  ICE/ISCE  legislation  that 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  system,  re- 
vises existing  programs,  creates  new  spend- 
ing authorizations,  or  earmarks  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Secretary 
Dole's  letter  as  well  as  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T^E  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  January  14,  198S. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  face  a  very  seri- 
ous transportation  problem  in  this  country. 
Construction  of  the  Interstate  highway 
system,  which  is  critical  to  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  Nation's  defense  capability, 
has  come  to  a  near  standstill  because  of 
Congressional  inaction  on  an  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  (ICE)  which  is  necessary  to 
release  more  than  $5  billion  in  Interstate 
construction  funds.  Other  critical  highway 
and  transit  construction  activity  has  also 
been  delayed  by  inaction  on  the  Interstate 
Substitution  Cost  Estimate  (ISCE). 

I  am  required  by  23  U.S.C.  104(b)  to 
submit  a  new  ICE  for  use  in  apportioning 
Interstate  construction  funds  available  in 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  That  ICE  Is  at- 
tached. Additionally,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  submit  a  draft  bill  entitled: 

"The  Emergency  Highway  and  Transit 
Cost  Estimates  Approval  Act  of  1985." 

As  described  in  detail  below,  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  act  quickly  to  approve  these 
cost  estimates. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  remaining  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
(which  were  available  in  1984  and  1985)  and 
the  remaining  Interstate  substitution  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  By  so  doing  it 
would  also  permit  the  apportionment  of 
minimum  allocation  funds  under  33  U.S.C. 


157.  This  transmittal  Includes  all  of  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  permit  rapid  action 
by  the  Congress.  The  bill  would  release 
Interstate  construction  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  tables  in  the  1985  ICE  which  I  am 
now  submitting.  It  would  apportion  Inter- 
state substitution  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
factors  contained  in  committee  print  98-36 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Action  on  the  ICE  and  ISCE  Is  critical. 
More  than  $7  billion  in  Interstate  construc- 
tion. Interstate  substitution,  and  minimum 
allocation  funds,  with  the  potential  of  pro- 
viding more  than  220.000  person-years  of 
employment,  is  waiting  to  be  released.  Pro- 
jections of  the  amount  that  each  state  is  es- 
timated to  receive  are  shown  In  enclosure  5. 
Currently,  40  states  are  without  sufficient 
Interstate  funds  to  move  forward  with 
projects,  and  every  state  Is  being  denied 
some  Pederal-aid  of  much-needed  transpor- 
tation improvements.  Because  of  the  delay 
in  release  of  funds,  work  is  not  being  done 
to  close  gaps  in  the  Interstate  highway 
system.  Indeed,  the  entire  1985  construction 
season  is  now  in  jeopardy  for  many  states, 
with  serious  safety,  economic  and  conven- 
ience consequences  to  motorists. 

Further,  this  disruption  will  ripple 
through  related  industries,  adversely  affect- 
ing contractors,  materials  suppliers,  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  many  others. 
Delays  are  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  system. 
By  January,  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
due  to  these  delays  in  apportioning  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986  funds  will  reach  ap- 
proximately $159  million  and  this  figure 
could  increase  by  an  additional  $18  million 
each  month  the  ICE  approval  is  delayed 
beyond  January.  A  satisfactory  bill  needs  to 
be  enacted  by  March  1.  1985.  to  give  the 
states  time  to  advertise  and  award  construc- 
tion contracts  in  time  for  the  summer  con- 
struction season. 

The  failure  to  make  this  funding  available 
will  undermine  efforts  for  timely  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  and  substitute 
highway  and  transit  projects,  goals  that 
were  envisioned  when  Congress  passed  the 
Surface  Ttansportatlon  Assistance  Act 
(STAA)  of  1982  (Pub.  L.  97-424)  and  in- 
creased user  charges  supporting  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  We  do  believe,  however, 
there  is  sufficient  time  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  1980'8  to  make  up  the  ground  lost 
In  1984,  so  long  as  there  are  no  further  dis- 
ruptions In  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  states. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  has 
been  financed  directly  through  user  fees 
since  passage  of  the  1956  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  which  esUbllshed  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Over  the  years,  there  has  been 
strong  support  for  the  highway  user  fees 
which  finance  new  and  Improved  highways. 
However,  if  the  funds  are  not  distributed  for 
the  most  Important  and  significant  high- 
ways in  the  nation,  the  IntersUte  System, 
the  credibility  of  user  fee  financing  becomes 
lost. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  quick  ap- 
proval of  the  ICE  and  ISCE,  we  have  not  In- 
cluded any  highway  program  changes  In 
this  bill.  We  are  proposing  that  the  1985 
ICE  be  used  as  the  basis  for  apportioning 
the  remaining  Interstate  construction  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  because  it  re- 
flects the  most  current  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portionate needs  of  each  state  to  complete 
the  IntersUte  System.  As  an  example  of 
how  the  situation  has  changed  since  the 
1983  ICE,  the  cost  to  complete  the  Inter- 
sUte System  Is  estimated  to  be  $36  billion  in 
the  1985  ICE,  compared  to  $36  billion  in  the 


1983  ICE.  The  substitute  highway  and  tran- 
sit apportionment  factors,  as  included  in 
committee  print  98-36,  are  recommended 
for  use  in  apportioning  remaining  substitu- 
tion funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
These  factors  are  a  revision  of  the  1984 
ISCE  transmitted  by  the  Department  In 
February.  These  ISCE  Ubles  were  used  by 
the  Congress  in  allocating  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1985  discretionary  funds. 

In  the  spring,  we  will  submit  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  for  a  post- 1986  program, 
which  is  necessary  since  the  STAA  of  1982 
authorizes  most  funds  only  through  FY 
1986.  F\irther  Congressional  action  will  be 
necessary  to  apportion  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988  IntersUte  construction  and  fiscal  year 
1986  IntersUte  substitution  funds,  which 
need  to  be  apportioned  next  October  1.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  for  the  [x>st-1986  program 
win  provide  the  appropriate  forum  for  de- 
bating program  changes  that  were  included 
in  the  ICE  legislation  which  was  considered 
but  not  passed  by  the  98th  Congress.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  with  this  approach  and 
that  we  can  work  together  for  rapid  approv- 
al of  this  emergency  legislation  so  that  we 
can  get  these  vital  programs  moving  again. 
However.  I  must  note  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  oppose  enactment  of  emergency 
ICE/ISCE  legislation  that  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  IntersUte  System,  revises  existing 
programs,  creates  new  spending  authoriza- 
tions, or  earmarks  existing  programs. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    the 
Budget  advises  that  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabetr  Hanporo  Dole. 

Section-by-Sbction  Analysis 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  apportion  the  remaining 
IntersUte  construction  funds  previously  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986 
using  the  apportionment  factors  from  the 
1985  IntersUte  Cost  Estimate  (ICE).  This 
section  makes  available  over  $5  billion  for 
IntersUte  construction  projects  in  sUtes 
across  the  country.  The  apportionment  fac- 
tors for  each  sUte  are  shown  in  Uble  5  of 
the  1985  ICE  Report. 

Section  2(b)  approves  the  1983  ICE  fc- 
technical  and  conforming  purposes.  It  does 
not  affect  the  apportionments  of  IntersUte 
construction  funds. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  to  appor- 
tion remaining  IntersUte  substitution  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  The  fac- 
tors that  are  approved  are  used  to  apportion 
funds  made  available  for  highway  and  tran- 
sit projects  by  the  withdrawal  of  unbuilt 
IntersUte  highway  segmenU  under  the  pro- 
visions of  23  UJ5.C.  1 103(eK4).  The  areas 
that  benefit  from  this  approval  and  their 
apportionment  factors  are  shown  in  Ubles  3 
and  4  of  committee  print  98-36  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Certainly  I  share  the 
Secretary's  hope,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  growing  number  of  highway 
users  and  Government  officials  who 
strongly  support  a  clean  18-month 
ICE-ISCE  approval,  unencumbered  by 
controversial  policy  changes  and  large, 
new  special  interest  authorizations. 

At  their  annual  meeting  last  month, 
the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
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[AASHTOl  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  clean  ICE  and  ISCE  and  did 
so  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  all  States. 

Recently,  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  asked 
AASHTO  to  survey  all  State  depart- 
ments of  highways  and  transportation 
on  their  outlook  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  the  effect  of  the 
delayed  ICE- ISCE  approvals  on  each 
of  the  50  States.  This  week  AASHTO 
provided  the  survey  results.  To  date. 
239  projects  worth  approximately 
$1.2625  billion  have  been  delayed.  If 
there  is  no  ICE-ISCE  approval  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985,  the  States  estimate  that 
nearly  five  times  as  many  projects, 
1,174  projects  in  all.  worth  $4.0522  bil- 
lion will  be  on  hold. 

My  own  State,  Idaho,  described  the 
problem  shared  by  so  many  other 
States,  as  a  result  of  withheld  inter- 
state funding,  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources have  had  to  be  shifted  to  non- 
interstate  projects.  The  1990  target 
date  set  by  Congress  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  has  been  jeop- 
ardized. Highway  planning  and  re- 
search funding  has  been  delayed.  And 
there  has  been  a  significant  economic 
impact  due  to  the  loss  of  construction 
activity  and  jobs. 

According  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  present  disruption 
has  had  a  ripple  effect  through  relat- 
ed industries,  adversely  affecting  con- 
tractors, materials  suppliers,  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  many 
others.  Delays  are  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  system.  By  the  end  of  January, 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power  due  to 
these  delays  in  apportioning  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986  funds  will  reach 
approximately  $159  million  and  this 
figure  could  increase  by  an  additional 
$18  million  eah  month  the  ICE  ap- 
proval is  delayed  beyond  January. 

The  Road  Information  Program 
[TRIP],  a  nonprofit  highway  research 
group,  has  looked  in  particular  at  the 
economic  impacts  caused  by  the  ICE/ 
ISCE  freeze.  According  to  TRIP'S 
analysis  which  will  be  released  in  its 
entirety  next  Monday: 

More  than  417,000  jobs,  including  a 
direct  construction  payroll  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion, are  being  lost  due  to  slow  con- 
gressional action  on  passage  of  the 
interstate  cost  estimate. 

Some  $7  billion  already  earmarked 
primarily  for  the  interstate  highway 
system  has  not  been  released,  leaving 
43  States  without  enough  money  to 
build  even  1  mile  of  interstate  high- 
way. 

This  money  would  create  or  sustain 
184.100  construction  and  related  jobs 
and  another  233.100  "multiplier 
effect"  jobs  as  the  ICE  funding  moves 
through  local  and  State  economies. 

"These  jobs  are  critical  to  the  Na- 
tion's continued  economic  recovery," 
said  Donald  S.  Knight,  executive  direc- 
tor of  TRIP. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  just  say  that 
the  money  has  already  l)een  raised. 
The  taxpayers  have  already  been 
asked  to  allocate  these  resources  to 
the  highway  trust  fund.  So  that 
money  is  not  available  to  be  spent  on 
some  other  type  of  human  activity  or 
endeavor.  It  has  already  t}een  allocat- 
ed by  the  taxpayers  to  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund  and  now  is  being 
held  hostage. 

I  agree,  and  I  think  the  U.S.  and 
State  transportation  departments 
agree.  The  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  be  marking  up 
ICE/ ISCE  legislation  on  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 29.  I  l)elieve  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  congressional  approval  of 
these  estimates  so  that  States  will 
have  time  to  advertise  and  award  con- 
struction contracts  in  time  for  the 
summer  construction  season.  I  hope 
we  can  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
report  legislation  out  of  committee 
and  bring  it  to  the  Senate  floor.  There 
is  growing  national  support  for  release 
of  the  more  than  $7  billion  In  Inter- 
state construction  and  substitute  fund- 
ing that  has  already  been  paid  for  in 
highway  user  taxes. 

The  Federal -aid  highway  program 
has  l>een  financed  directly  through 
user  fees  since  passage  of  the  1956 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Over 
the  years,  there  has  been  strong  sup- 
port for  the  highway  user  fees  which 
finance  new  and  improved  highways. 
However,  if  the  funds  are  not  distrib- 
uted for  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant highways  in  the  Nation,  the 
Interstate  System,  the  credibility  of 
user  fee  financing  becomes  lost. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  will 
begin  to  experience  serious  safety  and 
economic  consequences  nationwide.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  pass  clean  ICE/ ISCE 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible,  or  the 
closest  thing  to  it  we  can  pass.  Each 
and  every  State  will  then  at  long  last 
receive  the  funding  it  needs  for  vital 
transportation  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  two  or  three  different 
bills  that  we  have  before  us  In  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  advise  those  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee who  are  working  on  the  high- 
way legislation  which  bill  they  would 
feel  more  comfortable  with. 

Last  year,  at  the  close  of  the  98th 
Congress,  there  was  a  very  resporisible 
approach.  We  did  give  some  ground  to 
some  of  the  wishes  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  demonstration  projects, 
but  we  did  it  in  a  way  that  we  did  not 
completely  break  the  budget.  The  new 
wave  of  budget  concern  and  spending 
reductions  that  is  In  the  forefront 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at  this 
point  in  time  however,  makes  me 
think  that  probably  the  responsible 
thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  pass  leg- 
islation very  close  to  this  that  I  now 


introduce  by  request  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  myself,  by  request 
from  the  administration,  and  for  Sena- 
tors STArroRD.  Abdnor.  and  Domemici. 
and  I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Idaho  that  I  congratulate 
him  upon  the  introduction  of  this 
clean  ICE.  He  knows  we  were  engaged 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session  on 
differences  over  the  formula  for  allo- 
cation of  funds,  some  of  which  I  felt 
Impacted  unfavorably  on  my  State  of 
Illinois,  I  have  always  supported,  as 
my  friend  from  Idaho  knows,  the  pas- 
sage of  clean  ICE.  It  is  desperately 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  my  State.  I  assure  him  he  has  my 
warm  support  as  this  matter  comes  to 
fruition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  279 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
bin  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  High- 
way and  Transit  Cost  Estimates  Approval 
Act  of  1985." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  apportion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  Septeml>er  30.  1985,  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  the  remaining  funds  to  be 
apportioned  for  such  years  under  section 
104<bK5)<A)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  from  the 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  1985. 

(b)  The  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  in  March  of  1983  as  it 
appears  In  the  committee  print  numt)ered 
98-202  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  is  approved  for  any  statutory  pur- 
pose other  than  the  apportionment  of 
funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Ttansportation 
shall  apportion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984  and  September 
30,  1985,  the  remaining  sums  to  be  appor- 
tioned for  such  years  under  section  103(eK4) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  using  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee print  numbered  98-36  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.    280.   A   bill   entitled   the     Food 
Stamp  Redemption  Act  of   1985";   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

rOOD  STAMP  REDEMPTION  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Food  Stamp  Redemption  Act.  In  brief, 
this  bill  prohibits  financial  institutions 
from  charging  retail  food  stores  serv- 
ice charges  for  the  redemption  of  food 


stamp  coupons.  It  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  session.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that,  while  I 
am  the  first  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
introduce  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  end.  I  am  not  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  express  an  interest  in 
this  matter.  In  particular.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  which  has  been 
done  on  this  by  my  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senator  Boschwitz  and 
Senator  Dole. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  series 
of  meetings  I  have  had  with  small,  in- 
dependent grocers  in  Minnesota  and, 
after  listening  to  their  concerns,  I  am 
not  sure  we  should  not  call  this  legisla- 
tion the  Food  Stamp  Preservation  Act. 
The  problem  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  address  is  one  which  threat- 
ens the  efficiency,  if  not  the  viability, 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

In  a  nutshell,  financial  institutions 
have  instituted  a  policy  of  charging  re- 
tailers service  charges  for  processing 
food  stamp  coupons.  These  charges 
apparently  are  not  uniform,  ranging 
from  $1.50  per  bundle  to  8  cents  per 
coupon.  Many  of  my  grocers  tell  me 
that  these  fees  could  very  well  exceed 
their  margin  of  profit  on  food  stamp 
transactions.  If  these  service  charges 
are  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
they  could  force  many  small  grocers  to 
withdraw  from  the  program.  This  is  a 
development  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
prevent  that  development  from  occur- 
ring. 

A  similar  provision  can  be  foimd  in 
the  House-passed  Hunger  Relief  Act  of 
1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  statement  by 
James  Toll  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Grocers  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

Pood  Stamp  Redemption  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2019)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  financial  institution  may 
Impose  on  or  collect  from  a  retail  food  store 
a  fee  or  other  charge  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons  that  are  submitted  to  the  financial 
institution  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements,  other  than  any  requirements 
relating  to  cancellation  of  coupons,  for  the 
presentation  of  coupons  by  financial  institu- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  ". 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  issue  regulations  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 


Statement  op  James  A.  Stoll  on  Behalf  of 

National  Grocers  Association 

I.  introduction 

My  name  is  James  Stoll.  president  and 
chairman  of  Stoll  s  Poods,  Inc..  headquar- 
tered in  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio.  My  compa- 
ny operates  three  stores  in  eastern  Ohio  and 
has  been  in  the  retail  grocery  business  since 
1972. 

I  am  a  past  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Grocers  in  the  United 
SUtes  (N ARGUS),  which  In  October  1982 
merged  with  the  Cooperative  Pood  Distribu- 
tors of  America  (C.P.D.A.)  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Grocers  Association  (N.G.A.).  As  a 
member  of  the  N.G.A.  Board  of  Directors 
and  its  Executive  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  this  testimony  on  Its  l)ehalf. 

N.G.A.  is  a  national  trade  association  rep- 
resenting over  fifteen  hundred  Independent 
retail  grocers,  sixty-six  reUlIer-owned  cooi>- 
eratlve  warehouses  which  serve  over  twenty- 
eight  thousand  food  stores,  and  fifty-six 
sUte  and  local  food  distributor  associations. 
N.G.A.  members  serve  consumers  in  every 
type  of  community— rural,  suburban,  urban 
and  inner  city— by  operating  supermarkets, 
small  and  medium  size  grocery  stores,  as 
well  as  warehouse  and  convenience  stores. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Chairman  and  this 
Subcommittee  for  holding  a  hearing  on  the 
food  stamp  program  and  for  providing 
N.G.A.  with  this  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  the  increasing  amount  and  types  of 
fees  which  many  t>anl(s  are  Imposing  upon 
food  retailers  making  food  stamp  deposits. 
While  new  and  escalating  bank  fees  twme 
by  consumers  and  business  have  received 
recent  Congressional  and  media  attention, 
these  food  stamp  charges  levied  on  an  in- 
strument intended  to  help  feed  the  needy  in 
our  society  are  particularly  objectionable. 

My  testimony  will  focus  upon  these  food 
stamp-related  bank  fees,  the  resulting  costs 
to  retail  food  stores,  the  inequities  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  corrective  Con- 
gressional action. 

II.  federal  food  stamp  requirements 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  7  USC  Sec- 
tion 201,  et  seq.,  sUtes  that  food  coupons 
must  t>e  redeemed  for  face  value: 

Coupons  issued  and  used  as  provided  for 
in  this  chapter  shall  t>e  redeemable  at  face 
value  by  the  Secretary  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  7 
U.S.C.  Section  2012(a). 

Additionally.  USDA  regulations  require 
reuil  stores  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  to  accept  coupons  "for  eligible 
foods  at  the  same  prices  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  cash  pur- 
chases of  the  same  foods  at  the  same  store." 
7  CFR  Section  278.2(b) 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  federal  law  and  in 
accordance  with  USDA  regulations,  food  re- 
Uilers  are  explicitly  prohibited  from  dis- 
criminating against  food  stamp  recipients 
by  charging  higher  prices  or  by  imposing 
special  fees. 

Nevertheless,  more  and  more  banks  are 
penalizing  grocery  stores,  and  indirectly  the 
food  stamp  user,  by  assessing  special  fees 
for  food  stamp  deposits.  N.G.A.  submits 
that  this  discriminatory  banking  practice  is 
contrary  to  federal  law  and  USDA  regula- 
tions and  should  not  be  permitted  to  contin- 
ue. 

III.  BANK  CHAKOBS  FOR  ACCZTTING  POOD  STAMPS 

The  members  of  N.G.A.  are  distressed 
that  many  financial  institutions  are  dis- 
counting the  fat-*  value  of  food  stamps  de- 
posited by  grocer,  stores,  as  well  as  charg- 
ing a  fee  for  the  food  stamp  deposit  itself. 


As  discussed  above,  federal  law  prohibits  re- 
Uilers  from  discriminating  against  food 
stamp  recipienU.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
financial  institutions  are  penalizing  grocery 
stores  by  assessing  special  fees  for  food 
stamp  deposits.  In  turn,  these  banking  fees 
are  indirectly  discriminating  against  con- 
sumers who  rely  upon  food  stamp  assistance 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  families. 

Pood  reuilers  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  incur  additional  labor  and 
administrative  costs.  For  example,  time 
management  studies  document  that  food 
stamp  transactions  take  a  cashier  longer  to 
complete  than  cash  or  check  purchases  of 
grocery  items.  In  addition,  many  banks  re- 
quire retailers  to  bundle  or  wrap  coupons 
before  they  will  accept  them  for  deposit. 
Also,  because  some  t>anks  have  esUblished 
minimum  amounU  for  food  stamp  deposits, 
many  retailers  are  forced  to  hold  the  food 
stamps  for  days  or  weeks  until  an  amount 
sufficient  for  a  t>ank  deposit  accumulates. 
Throughout  this  waiting  period,  these  cou- 
pons represent  another  cost— a  negative 
cash  flow— for  the  retailer. 

In  order  to  comply  with  federal  law  and 
department  regulations,  food  reUilers  must 
allocate  labor  and  administrative  cost  asso- 
ciated with  accepting  food  stamps  through- 
out their  overaJl  cost  of  doing  business. 
However,  in  an  industry  in  which  the  aver- 
age annual  margin  or  profit  is  1  percent,  the 
allocation  of  any  extra  costs.  Including  the 
labor  and  administrative  costs  of  accepting 
food  coupons,  has  a  significant  impact  upon 
the  economic  viability  of  the  retail  food 
store. 

A  survey  of  N.G.A.  meml)ers  conducted 
last  year  discloses  that  a  sutwtantial  number 
of  its  memt>ers  are  being  assessed  a  food 
stamp  handling  fee.  At>out  20  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicate  that  they  are  being 
charged  a  fee  by  at  least  one  bank  in  over 
twenty  sUtes.  Over  two-thirds  of  those 
being  charged  indicate  that  they  are  being 
charged  for  each  coupon.  The  charges  range 
from  a  low  of  $.025  per  100  coupons  to  a 
high  of  6  cents  per  coupon  reported  by  a  re- 
tailer in  MinnesoU.  A  summary  of  typical 
food  stamp  redemption  fees  reported  by  rep- 
resenutive  reUllers  in  several  key  sUtes  ap- 
pears in  Appendix  A. 

In  my  business,  each  of  my  three  stores 
makes  approximately  20  food  stamp  depos- 
iU  per  month.  My  bank  is  charging  me  a  fee 
of  $.25  for  each  individual  deposit.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bank  requires  food  stamps  to  be 
bundled  for  deposit  and  charges  me  for  the 
special  strap  or  wrapper  which  must  be 
used.  Also,  each  food  stamp  deposit  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  special  deposit  slip,  for 
which  I  am  charged,  too. 

Other  retailers  throughout  Ohio  are  In- 
curring greater  processing  fees  by  t>anks 
which  are  charging  on  a  per  coupon  l>asis, 
instead  of  a  per  deposit  basis.  For  example, 
Russo's  Eagle  Supermarket  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whose  annual  sales  exceed  $1  million. 
Including  a  large  percentage  of  food  stamp 
purchases,  is  being  charged  a  $.02  per 
coupon  fee  by  its  bank,  regardless  of  the 
face  value  of  the  coupon.  Also  in  the  Cleve- 
land area,  Dave's  Eagle  Supermarket  and 
Wayside  Eagle  Supermarket  were  paying  to 
its  bank  a  $.05  and  $.04  per  coupon  fee,  re- 
spectively. In  an  attempt  to  avoid  these 
charges.  Iwth  retailers  "shopped"  for  an- 
other bank.  However,  the  "best  deal"  in 
their  local  areas  still  requires  them  to  pay  a 
food  stamp  charge  for  each  deposit. 

This  is  not  a  local  or  regional  problem. 
Indeed,  N.G.A.  memt>ers  throughout  the 
country  are  having  their  food  stamps  dis- 
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counted  by  banks.  Specifically.  Macey's  Inc.. 
a  six-store  Utah  retailer  doing  business  as 
Sack  N'  Save,  has  t>een  assessed  by  its  banks 
fees  of  various  kinds  and  amounts  on  food 
stamps  deposits.  Its  highest  volume  store 
was  being  charged  a  $.03  per  coupon  fee.  Al- 
though its  bank  has  recently  acquiesced  to 
the  store  s  complaints  and  reduced  the  proc- 
essing fee.  this  store  is  still  being  charged 
$0.01  for  each  food  stamp  coupon. 

Other  Sack  N'  Save  stores  have  l)een  given 
three  fee  options  by  the  banks  with  which 
they  do  business.  First,  loose  coupon  depos- 
its would  cost  the  retailer  SO. 0475  per  depos- 
it. Second,  if  the  retailer  cancels  and  bun- 
dles the  coupons  itself,  then  the  bank  would 
charge  it  S0.50  per  100  coupons.  Finally,  in 
addition  to  cancelling  and  bundling  the  cou- 
pons, if  the  retailer  bags  and  seals  them  for 
direct  delivery  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  then 
the  bank's  processing  fee  would  be  $2.00  per 
bag. 

By  opting  for  the  last  alternative,  these 
Sack  N'  Save  stores  have  reduced  their 
monthly  food  stamp  charges  from  $350  to 
$10.  but  they  have  increased  their  labor  and 
administrative  costs.  Moreover,  each  deposit 
contains  nearly  $12,000  worth  of  food 
stamps,  representing  a  significant  security 
risk  in  the  event  that  they  are  lost,  stolen  or 
destroyed  prior  to  the  deposit.  During  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  fill  each  bag  with  food 
stamps,  they  represent  a  negative  cash  flow 
to  each  individual  store,  as  well. 

So  while  this  particular  Utah  retailer  has 
reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  his  direct  bank 
charges  for  processing  food  stamps,  the 
stores  have  increased  their  internal  costs, 
assumed  a  constant  security  risk  and  ab- 
sorbed a  continual  negative  cash  flow.  In 
the  meantime,  each  Sack  N'  Save  store  con- 
tinues to  accept  food  stamps  from  its  cus- 
tomers in  a  nondiscriminatory  way.  as  feder- 
al law  requires. 

Likewise,  retailers  throughout  Northern 
California  are  being  assessed  processing  fees 
on  food  stamps.  On  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  a  charge  of  1.4  cents  per  unit 
(each  food  stamp  is  considered  a  unit  re- 
gardless of  its  face  value)  reported  by  Sure 
Save  Market  in  Madera.  Larry's  Market  in 
Areata.  CA.  is  being  charged  3  cents  for  cou- 
pons in  bundles  of  a  minimum  of  100  stamps 
and  3.9  cents  for  each  loose  coupon.  Also. 
Pacific  Foodland  in  Cresecent  City.  CA.  re- 
ports that  all  but  one  of  the  banks  in  the 
area  are  charging  .05  cents  for  each  coupon 
deposited.  The  only  bank  that  has  yet  to  in- 
stitute a  food  stamp  processing  fee  has  in- 
formed Pacific  Foodland  that  It  Intends  to 
do  so.  shortly. 

As  the  Subcommittee  might  suspect,  these 
food  stamp  fees  are  part  of  many  new  and 
increased  service  fees  t)eing  assessed  by 
banks  throughout  the  country.  Appendix  B 
contains  a  list  of  a  variety  of  charges,  in- 
cluding food  stamp  fees,  which  banks  are 
passing  to  retail  grocery  stores  and  to  other 
commercial  customers. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  information. 
N.G.A.  respectfully  submits  that  this  is  a 
nationwide  problem  which  is  having  a  detri- 
mental impact  upon  a  federally-funded  ben- 
efit program,  thereby  clearly  justifying 
Congressional  inquiry  and  action. 

IV.  DSDA  REFUSES  TO  CORRECT  INEQUITABLE 
SITUATION 

Before  turning  to  Congress  to  resolve  this 
inequitable  situation.  N.G.A.  and  other 
retail  food  trade  associations,  including  the 
Food  Marketing  Institute  and  the  National 
Association  of  Convenience  Stores,  had 
worked  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture throughout  1983  in  an  attempt  to 


resolve  the  problem.  In  a  series  of  meetings 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service.  N.G.A.  urged  that  the  Secretary  ex- 
ercise his  authority  contained  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  stop  banks  from  con- 
tinuing this  costly  practice. 

A  reading  of  the  Act  reveals  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Treasury,  has  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  financial  institutions 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  redemption 
process.  Specifically.  Section  2019  of  the 
law,  7  use,  states; 

Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of  cou- 
pons accepted  by  retail  food  stores  through 
approved  wholesale  food  concerns  or 
through  financial  institutions  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury. 

The  regulations,  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Agriculture  has  promulgated  under  the 
law.  clearly  govern  both  retail  stores  and 
banks  which  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  For  example.  Section  278.5.  7  CFR 
Part  278.5.  specifically  regulates  the  re- 
demption of  coupons  by  banks,  requiring 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  act  as  "fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States  (to)  receive  can- 
celed coupons  for  collection  as  cash  items." 

Because  the  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture 
has  already  exercised  authority  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  regulate  banks  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program,  N.O.A. 
believes  he  has  the  authority  to  prohibit 
banks  from  charging  redemption  fees  to 
retail  stores,  in  the  present  instance.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  department  has  refused  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority.  In  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 6.  1983.  John  W.  Bode.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer 
Services,  wrote  to  N.G.A.  President  Thomas 
K.  Zaucha,  stating  "we  have  determined  not 
to  initiate  a  rulemaking  to  preclude  finan- 
cial institutions  from  charging  fees  for  the 
redemption  of  food  stamp  coupons."  (See 
Appendix  C.) 

In  light  of  the  increasing  number  of  finan- 
cial institutions  throughout  the  country  as- 
sessing processing  fees  on  food  stamp  cou- 
pons and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Agriculture  not  to  take  appropriate 
action,  the  country's  retail  food  industry  is 
forced  to  turn  toward  Congress  to  correct 
this  growing  problem. 

V.  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  IS  NECESSARY  AND 
APPROPRIATE 

E>espite  language  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
requiring  food  retailers  to  treat  food  stamp 
transactions  as  cash  transactions  and  re- 
quiring banks  to  exchange  coupons  for  their 
face  value,  more  and  more  banks  are  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  a  practice  which  discounts 
the  face  value  of  the  food  stamp  and  assess- 
es a  processing  fee  to  the  retailer  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program.  While  gro- 
cers are  prohibited  from  discriminating 
against  food  stamp  users,  banks  are  proceed- 
ing to  do  so.  On  its  face  this  is  an  inequita- 
ble situation  which  threatens  to  undermine 
the  integrity  of  a  major  component  of  our 
federal  feeding  programs. 

Accordingly.  N.G.A.  respectfully  urges 
this  Subcommittee  to  amend  the  act  to  pre- 
vent a  practice  which  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  law.  that  is  unfair  to  retail 
food  stores  and  coupon  users,  and  allows 
banks  to  profit  improperly  from  the  food 
stamp  program— a  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  aid  the  poor,  not  to  assist  the 
banks.  To  this  end,  the  association  would 
wholeheartedly  support  a  clarifying  amend- 


ment prohibiting  all  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program,  including 
retail  grocery  stores,  food  wholesalers  and 
banks,  to  pay  or  assess  any  fees  or  charges 
in  connection  with  the  acceptance,  process- 
ing the  redemption  of  these  food  coupons. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation. I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Panetta 
and  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
this  matter  of  great  importance  to  our  in- 
dustry. In  addition.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Panetta  for  holding  hearings  on  this  issue, 
as  well  as  on  the  overall  effectiveness  of  our 
federal  food  programs.  In  this  regard. 
H.O.A.  commends  Congressman  Panetta  for 
introducing  H.R.  5151.  the  "Hunger  Relief 
Act  of  1984."  and  hopes  that  our  recom- 
mended prohibition  on  charging  processing 
fees  for  redeeming  food  stamps  can  become 
part  of  this  commendable  legislative  propos- 
al. 

APPENDIX  A 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tjrpic&l 
food  stamp  redemption  fees  reported  by  rep- 
resentative retailers  in  several  key  States: 

FOOD  STAMP  REDEMPTIOf!  FEES  IN  SELEQED  STATES 
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APPENDIX  B 

The  following  table  illustrates  some  typi- 
cal services  provided  by  banks  to  food  retail- 
ers and  the  charge  associated  with  each  of 
those  services: 

SCHEDULE  Of  BUSINESS  CHECKING  ACCOUNT  SERVICE 
CHARGES 
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Department  or  Agriculture. 

Oftice  or  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  December  6,  1983. 
Mr.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha, 
President.    National    Grocers    Association. 
Reston.  VA. 

Dear  Mr.  Zaucha:  Thank  you  for  meeting 
with  us  to  express  the  views  of  the  National 
Grocers  Association  (NGA)  regarding  bank 
service  charges  incurred  by  grocery  retailers 
for  food  stamp  redemption.  We  have  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  matter. 

We  share  your  concern  that  a  growing 
numl>er  of  retailers  who  honor  food  stamps 
are  being  charged  a  handling  fee  by  banks. 
We  see  these  charges  as  part  of  a  larger 
trend  among  financial  institutions.  Specifi- 
cally, a  growing  number  of  these  institu- 
tions charge  fees  for  various  services  such  as 
handling  cash  and  checks. 

Consistent  with  the  deregulatory  effort  in 
financial  institutions,  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  (FNS)  has  promulgated  regula- 
tions which  permit  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  banks,  to  redeem  food 
stamp  coupons.  This  new  rule  is  intended  to 
expand  the  number  of  financial  institutions 
at  which  retailers  may  redeem  coupons.  In- 
creased competition  will  help  curtail  finan- 
cial institution  ser\'ice  fees. 

As  you  know.  FNS  is  experimenting  with 
alternatives  to  the  food  coupon  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and 
eventually  some  of  these  ideas  may  alleviate 
the  significant  costs  associated  with  redeem- 
ing coupons.  Thereby,  the  pressure  for  fi- 
nancial institution  service  fees  would  be  re- 
lieved. 

In  light  of  these  efforts  and  our  reluc- 
tance to  expand  the  scope  of  FNS  regula- 
tory activities  to  a  broad  new  class  of  insti- 
tutions, we  have  determined  not  to  initiate  a 
rulemaking  to  preclude  financial  institu- 
tions from  charging  fees  for  the  redemption 
of  food  stamp  couF>ons. 

We  will,  however,  continue  to  monitor  this 
situation  and  work  with  representatives  of 
the    financial   community   in   an   effort   to 
limit  this  practice. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Bode. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Food  and  Consumer  Services.m 
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By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.   Nunn.  Mr.  Zorin- 

SKY,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Quayle. 

and  Mr.  Boren): 

S.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  section 

dealing  with  public  safety  vehicles;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

tax  treatment  of  public  safety  vehicles 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  what  I 
believe  is  a  very  serious  flaw  in  our  ex- 
isting Tax  Code  and  Treasury  regula- 
tions. It  is  in  the  area  of  fringe  bene- 
fits and  involves  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  an  individual,  like  a 
sheriff's  deputy,  is  taxable  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  use  of  his  patrol  car.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  ensure 
that  public  safety  employees  are  not 
taxable  on  any  use  of  a  specially 
equipped  vehicle.  It  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (6)  to  section  132(h)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  (added  by  last 
year's  Tax  Reform  Act)  to  provide 
that  any  use  of  a  public  safety  vehicle 
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shall  be  treated  as  a  working  condition 
fringe  benefit,  and  therefore,  not  tax- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  our  delib- 
erations on  the  tax  bill,  we  discussed 
the  issue  of  fringe  benefits.  The  final 
version  of  the  act  (Public  Law  98-369) 
added  a  new  section  to  the  Tax  Code- 
Section  132.  This  section  provides  four 
general  fringe  benefit  categories.  If  an 
employer-provided  benefit  fits  into 
one  of  these  categories,  then  the  em- 
ployee does  not  have  any  income  to 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  provided. 
The  four  types  of  benefits  are  the 
working  condition  fringe,  the  no-addi- 
tional-cost fringe  benefit,  the  qualified 
employee  discount,  and  the  de  minimis 
fringe.  Included  in  the  statute  are  cer- 
tain special  rules  dealing  with  automo- 
bile salesmen,  parking,  and  athletic  fa- 
cilities. The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  adds  a  new  special  rule  to  sec- 
tion 132  covering  the  use  of  a  public 
safety  vehicle  by  a  public  safety  em- 
ployee. 

Pursuant  to  new  section  132,  Mr. 
President,  temporary  and  proposed 
regulations  were  issued  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  on  December  31. 
1984.  These  regulations  have  certain 
rules  dealing  with  employee  use  of 
cars,  whether  for  full-time  use.  or 
solely  for  commuting  purposes.  Gener- 
ally, if  certain  requirements  are  met, 
and  the  car  is  used  only  for  commut- 
ing purposes,  the  regulations  provide 
that  the  employee  has  additional 
income  of  $4  per  day.  If  the  conditions 
for  the  special  $4  per  day  rule  aren't 
met.  then  the  individual  is  taxable  for 
the  percentage  of  personal  use  of  the 
vehicle.  This  percentage  is  applied 
against  the  annual  lease  value  of  the 
car.  depending  upon  the  fair  market 
value.  In  order  to  figure  personal  use. 
Mr.  President,  travel  logs  must  be 
kept.  As  I  understand  the  regulations 
that  have  been  proposed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  exemption  from  these 
rules  for  our  law  enforcement  and  fire 
officials.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
they'll  have  taxable  income  of  $4  per 
day.  or  alternatively,  will  be  taxed  on 
a  portion  of  the  annual  lease  value 
and  have  to  keep  a  travel  log. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  wrong  result.  The  bill  I'm 
introducing  will  provide  a  statutory 
exemption.  The  reason  an  exemption 
is  needed  is  clear— these  men  and 
women  protect  the  public  safety  and 
every  time  they're  in  their  vehicles 
they  are  "on  duty."  Even  though  their 
shift  might  end  in  a  technical  sense, 
they  are  constantly  on  call  and  re- 
spond to  emergencies  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  Further,  they  re- 
spond to  emergencies  whenever  they 
are  in  their  vehicles,  whether  driving 
around  town  or  out  on  the  highways. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
public  safety  personnel  are  always  "on 
duty."  Every  State  trooper,  sheriff, 
deputy   sheriff,   city   policeman,    and 


emergency  medical  worker  I  know  in 
Arkansas  is  always  on  duty,  ready  to 
respond  to  any  type  of  emergency. 
These  perople  work  extremely  long 
hours,  in  good  weather  and  bad,  and  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
impose  any  tax  or  require  travel  logs 
when  they  drive  these  vehicles. 

If  we  don't  change  this,  consider  the 
alternatives.  Before  going  anywhere 
after  their  shift  ends,  they'll  probably 
have  to  keep  a  log.  Also,  during  their 
shift,  they  could  conceivably  have  to 
keep  a  log  to  record  any  "personal 
use."  What  if,  instead  of  having  to 
have  an  extra  $4  per  day  in  compensa- 
tion, a  trooper  or  deputy  decided  to 
leave  the  patrol  car  at  the  courthouse 
and  commute  in  his  own  car  or  truck? 
When  an  emergency  occurs  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  courthouse, 
get  the  patrol  car,  and  then  respond. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  statute  should  have  a 
clear  exemption  for  the  use  of  public 
safety  vehicles.  The  bill  defines  a 
"public  safety  vehicle"  as  any  type  of 
specially  equipped  transportation  used 
by  a  public  safety  employee.  Under 
the  bill,  a  "public  safety  employee"  is 
a  person  working  in  law  enforcement: 
fire  protection:  emergency  medical 
services  (like  an  ambulance  driver  or 
emergency  medical  technician):  or  any 
other  activity,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, where  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  work  involves  the  protection  of 
public  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve this  is  something  we  should  do 
for  our  public  safety  employees,  and  I 
think  it  will  correct  a  serious  flaw  in 
this  area  of  employee  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  Section  132  (h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
new  paragraph  "(6)"  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  PtTBLIC  safety  vehicles.— 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3).  any  use  of  a  public  safety  vehi- 
cle by  a  public  safety  employee  shall  be 
treated  as  a  working  condition  fringe. 

(B)  Public  safety  vehicle.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'public  safety 
vehicle'  means  any  type  of  specially 
equipped  transportation  used  by  a  public 
safety  employee. 

(C)  PuBUc  safety  employee.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the 
term  'public  safety  employee'  means  any 
person  working  in  law  enforcement,  fire  pro- 
tection, emergency  medical  services,  or  any 
other  employment  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, wherein  a  sutetantial  portion  of  the 
work  involves  protection  of  public  safety." 
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(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years  l)egin- 
ning  on  or  after  January  1.  1985« 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  282.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Trade  Council  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  COUNCIL  ACT  OP  1»«S 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  no 
problem  we  face— and  we  face  many- 
holds  more  j>eril  to  our  future  than 
the  growing  noncompetitiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  global  economic 
contest.  In  calendar  year  1984.  we  suf- 
fered a  trade  deficit  of  $130  billion  and 
this  year,  that  will  rise  easily  to  $150 
billion  unless  we  sober  up  and 
straighten  out  our  Government's 
twisted  sense  of  priorities.  Just  as 
surely  as  $200  billion  budget  deficits 
have  busted  the  Federal  Government, 
these  gigantic  and  totally  unprece- 
dented trade  deficits  are  breaking  the 
economy.  Indeed,  this  Nation  of  once 
huge  trade  surpluses— this  country  of 
Yankee  traders,  hard  bargaining,  and 
world  commerce— has  come  a  cropper. 
We  are  now.  believe  it  or  not.  a  debtor 
Nation,  in  hock  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Worse,  at  the  whim  of  the 
world,  for  if  these  other  investing 
countries  decide  to  pull  the  plug  on 
America  and  take  the  billions  they 
have  invested  here  home,  we  would  be 
washed  right  down  the  money  drain. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause 
of  our  trade  malady.  Oh.  some  will  tell 
you  that  it's  because  other  peoples 
have  surpassed  the  American  worker 
in  productivity.  That  is  profoundly 
false.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  both 
agree  that  the  American  is  still  the 
most  productive  worker  in  the  world. 
While  the  rates  of  increase  here  the 
past  few  years  have  lagged  behind  in- 
creases elsewhere,  in  absolute  terms 
we  are  still  measurably  ahead  in  the 
productivity  index.  Others  will  argue 
that  we  lack  the  research  and  technol- 
ogy and  this  is  wherein  America  fails. 
While  it  is  true  we  have  exported 
much  of  our  expertise,  America  still 
has  the  lead  in  creativity,  research 
know-how,  education,  and  industrial 
innovation.  Nor  is  our  problem  any 
lack  of  competitive  zeal  among  our 
business  leaders  and  their  employees. 
The  captains  of  American  industry 
have  been  retooling,  modernizing, 
finding  new  ways  to  compete.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  want  of  encouragement  to 
produce  here  at  home,  many  have 
taken  this  know-how— and  the  Jobs  it 
produces— offshore.  Not  because  they 
are  unpatriotic,  but  because  they  are 
denied  the  help  of  their  Government 
in  the  international  trade  competition. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  All 
around  this  world  of  ours,  countries 
are  throwing  their  resources  into 
taking    over    America's    markets    and 


picking  off  America's  jobs.  Govern- 
ments everywhere  work  with  business 
people  to  give  them  the  advantage. 
They  erect  every  sort  of  barrier  imagi- 
nable to  keep  our  products  out  of  their 
markets  and  they  confer  on  their  pro- 
ducers every  advantage  imaginable  to 
comer  our  markets.  Tax  rebates  on  ex- 
ported goods,  complicated  licensing  re- 
quirements, lengthy  inspection  prac- 
tices at  the  foreign  dock,  remote  port 
facilities  overseas,  direct  and  indirect 
subsidies,  government  research  and 
planning,  government-backed  loans, 
government  procurement,  government 
financing,  government  monetary  and 
trade  policies— you  name  it  and  it's 
being  used  against  us  even  as  we 
speak. 

While  other  nations  are  down  on  the 
field  competing  for  Jobs,  dollars,  and 
markets.  America  sits  up  in  the  stands 
with  our  leaders  caterwauling  free 
trade,  protectionism,  free  trade  protec- 
tionism as  if  the  world  hadn't  moved 
on  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Their 
debate  is  as  remote  from  the  realities 
of  today's  world  competition  as  the 
clipper  ship  is  to  the  world  of  modem 
commerce.  For  in  truth,  what  is  at 
issue  here  is  simple  and  stark.  At  issue 
are  our  Jobs,  our  standard  of  living, 
our  national  security. 

Jobs.— Every  billion  dollars  in  Ameri- 
ca's trade  imbalance  is  25.000  lost  Jobs. 
Figure  it  out.  Last  year's  trade  deficit 
translates  into  3,250,000  job  opportu- 
nities lost  to  the  United  States. 

Standard  of  living.— The  shirt  I  am 
wearing  can  be  produced  in  Shanghai 
for  18  cents  an  hour.  Would  the  free 
traders  reduce  America's  standard  of 
living  to  18  cents  an  hour?  Public 
policy  exacts  of  America's  industry 
certain  costs  of  doing  business.  We  re- 
quire a  minimum  wage,  a  safe  working 
place,  product  liability  for  defects,  un- 
employment compensation.  Social  Se- 
curity, clean  air,  clear  water— together 
they  constitute  the  American  standard 
of  living.  Impose  these  standards  on 
others  and  their  costs  rise  too.  But 
others  don't  require  that  standard. 
Safeguarding  it  is  not  undercutting 
any  overseas  comparative  advantage. 
In  this  modem  world,  any  product  can 
be  produced  anywhere.  The  point  is. 
we  produce  in  a  society  where  produc- 
tion must  meet  certain  high  standards 
vital  to  us  all. 

National  security.— The  United 
States  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Upon  the  success  of  our  economy  rests 
the  future  of  enterprise,  the  future  of 
freedom.  The  world's  leader  cannot 
denude  itself  of  the  capacity  to 
produce  and  still  expect  to  lead.  As  a 
world  power,  we  must  have  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  steel,  rubber,  glass,  tex- 
tiles, machine  tools,  automobiles,  roll- 
ing stock.  You  cannot  deliver  your 
wheat  on  an  optic  fiber.  You  cannot  go 
to  war  in  foreign  uniforms.  We  cannot 
sustain  without  basic  industry.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves.  What  has 


been  visited  on  basic  industry  is  now 
experienced  by  every  sector  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  including  the  electron- 
ics, computers,  and  high  tech  which 
were  supposed  to  be  our  salvation. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  over  the 
years  has  responded  to  our  growing 
trade  vulnerability.  It  has  enacted 
statutes  to  protect  against  dumping, 
overshipments,  foreign  subsidization 
and  other  unfair  and  illegal  trade 
practices  being  deployed  against 
America.  We  have  on  the  books  a  host 
of  remedies  which,  if  enforced,  would 
level  the  field  of  play  and  give  Ameri- 
ca's business  and  America's  workers 
the  chance  to  compete  and  show  their 
stuff.  We  have  countervailing  duties, 
antidumping  duties,  section  201  ac- 
tions, section  301  actions,  section  406 
actions,  and  section  337  actions.  We 
have  had  escape  clauses,  peril  points 
and  trigger  prices  put  on  the  books. 
We  have  established  agencies  and  tri- 
bunals to  monitor  America's  trade  con- 
dition. We  have  armed  ourselves  to 
compete. 

Unfortunately.  Presidents  come  to 
town  and  refuse  to  use  the  weapons 
provided.  They  get  caught  up  in  the 
State  Department  mentality  of  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  whenever  some- 
body infringes  our  markets.  Because, 
after  all.  if  we  aren't  nice  to  anyone, 
we  won't  have  any  friends  left.  This 
sounds  nonsensical  and  is  nonsensical, 
but  that's  been  standard  operating 
procedure  down  in  Foggy  Bottom  and 
standard  operating  procedure  in  the 
Oval  Office  too.  And  nowadays,  that 
mentality  is  further  entrenched  by  an 
overlay  of  free  trade  ideology  making 
this  administration  even  blinder  than 
most  of  its  dim-eyed  predecessors. 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  II. 
with  communism  on  the  march  and 
America's  well-being  threatened,  we 
instituted  in  the  President's  office  the 
National  Security  Council.  It  was 
formed  to  coordinate  the  bureaucra- 
cies of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, to  evaluate  and  distill  the  con- 
flicting advice  and  competing  constitu- 
encies of  all  the  agenices  of  the  gov- 
ernment involved  in  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  object:  To  give  the  I»resident 
the  unvarnished  facts  and  unbiased 
perspective  from  which  to  act  quickly 
and  effectively  in  the  national  inter- 
est. That  procedure  has  served  Amer- 
ica well. 

Now  it  is  time  to  be  equally  serious 
about  our  dismal  performance  in  the 
global  economic  contest.  For  on  the 
outcome  of  this  contest  hinges  perpet- 
uation of  our  jobs,  our  standard  of 
living,  our  very  national  security. 

Today  I  introduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Trade  Council  in  the  White 
House,  analogous  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  My  legislation  is  pat- 
terned directly  on  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council.  The  Trade  Council  would 


coordinate  all  those  departments  and 
agencies  of  government,  and  they  are 
legion,  who  dip  into  trade  policy.  It 
would  coordinate  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Commerce.  Defense, 
Labor.  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  into  a  coherent  and 
competitive  trade  policy.  Just  as  there 
is  an  assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  so  would  there 
be  an  assistant  to  the  President  for 
Trade  Policy.  The  Council  would  be 
charged  with  advising  the  President 
on  the  totality  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion and  mandated  to  consider  the 
standard  of  living  and  national  securi- 
ty ramifications  of  America's  trade 
policy. 

The  Trade  Council  would  call  on 
America's  best  and  brightest  in  its  de- 
liberations. This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide an  advisory  board  from  science 
and  education  to  counsel  on  research 
and  technology.  There  would  be  an  ad- 
visory council  of  business  and  labor  to 
understand  that  in  the  enforcement  of 
our  laws,  investments  should  go  for 
jobs  and  increased  productivity,  and  to 
ensure  consideration  of  America's 
standard  of  living  in  all  trade  delibera- 
tions. There  would  be  a  food  and  fiber 
board  advising  the  Trade  Council  so 
that  once  again  we  can  become  a  reli- 
able supplier  of  foodstuffs  the  world 
around. 

A  Trade  Council  brings  a  focus  to 
trade  decisions  and  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  unvarnished  facts  and 
the  unbiased  advice  that  only  a  coun- 
cil within  the  White  House  can  pro- 
vide. It  makes  no  sense  to  continue 
down  the  road  we  have  been  traveling, 
with  one  agency  deciding  on  relief 
only  to  have  a  bureaucrat  in  another 
agency  or  a  Cabinet  head  in  another 
department  reverse  the  decision.  A 
Trade  Council  confers  on  trade  the 
high  priority  it  demands.  Don't  come 
with  suggestions  to  add  the.  word 
•trade  "  to  an  old  Cabinet  department 
and  call  that  meaningful.  Don't  come 
with  suggestions  simply  to  move  the 
deck  chairs  around  on  the  Titanic. 
That  may  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  ship  on  the  surface,  but  the  ship  is 
sinking.  America  is  sinking,  and  unless 
trade  is  given  the  focus  and  the  priori- 
ty attention  which  only  a  Trade  Coun- 
cil can  provide— unless  there  is  a 
Trade  Council  above  the  bureaucratic 
fray  to  give  the  President  what  he 
needs  to  act— then  we  continue  to  sink 
until  we  are  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
breath. 

Mr.  President,  I  hereby  introduce 
this  important  Trade  Council  legisla- 
tion, and  I  request  its  Joint  referral  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Trade 
Council  Act  of  1985  ". 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  council  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Trade  Council  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  C017NCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  t>e  composed 
of- 

( 1 )  the  President; 

(2)  the  Vice  President; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

(9)  the  IJnited  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

(b)  The  President  shall  preside  over  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.  In  the  President's  ab- 
sence, the  President  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in  the 
F>resident's  place. 

rtmcTioHS  OP  the  cotmciL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Council  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
national  and  international  policies  relating 
to  trade  so  as  to  enable  the  President  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  cooperate  more  effective- 
ly in  matters  involving  international  trade. 

(b)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functions  as  the  President  may  direct,  for 
the  purposes  of  more  effectively  coordinat- 
ing the  policies  and  functions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  international  trade  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President— 

(1)  assess  and  appraise  the  Nation's  inter- 
national trade  policies  (including  commodi- 
ty and  direct  investment  matters)  and  Inter- 
national trade  objectives; 

(2)  consider  policies  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  international  trade; 

(3)  consider  the  relationship  between  the 
Nation's  standard  of  living  and  iU  interna- 
tional trade  policies;  and 

(4)  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  Nation's 
international  trade  policies  and  objectives 
on  the  national  security. 

employees  op  thz  coimciL 
Sec.  S.  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  an  executive  secretary  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  execu- 
tive secretary,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Council  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  and  such 
other  reports  to  the  President  as  the  Coun- 
cil considers  to  be  appropriate  or  as  the 
President  may  require. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a 
Pood    and    Fibre    Advisory    Committee    to 


advise  the  Council  regarding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  and  food  products 
In  International  trade. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Business 
and  Labor  Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
the  Council  regarding  methods  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  Nation's  workforce 
so  as  to  Improve  international  trade. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  Research 
and  Development  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  Council  regarding  technological 
research  and  development,  in  order  to  im- 
prove International  trade.  Members  of  such 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  expertise  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  education. 

(b)  The  Council  may  appoint  such  other 
advisory  committees  and  employ,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such  part- 
time  advisory  personnel  as  the  Council  may 
consider  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  for  their 
service  on  such  advisory  committees.  Mem- 
bers of  such  advisory  committees  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  dally  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  of  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Mr.  KASTEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  previous  request  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  dealing  with  a  joint  referral 
be  temporarily  vitiated.  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  Senator  Hol- 

LINGS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Staptord,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Lautenbehg. 
Mr.  Crakstoh.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Cohen.      Mr.      Rudman.      Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Hollimgs.  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  better  protect  against  interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  ex- 
isting and  new  sources  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 

ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  for  the  third 
time,  comprehensive  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  This  bill 
requires  a  10-million-ton  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  within  10 
years  after  enactment.  It  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced for  Senate  consideration  in  the 
97th  Congress  and  again  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Twice  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  has  approved 
a  slightly  modified  version  of  my  legis- 
lation by  an  overwhelming  margin,  in 
1982  and  in  1984.  Twice  it  has  not  been 
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scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  99th  Congress. 

The  evidence  of  environmental 
damage  from  acid  precipitation  contin- 
ues to  grow.  While  I  would  prefer  to 
have  been  successful  in  my  efforts  to 
enact  legislation,  the  accumulation  of 
scientific  knowledge  over  the  past  5 
years  makes  me  confident  that  we  will 
eventually  have  a  meaningful  acid  rain 
control  program.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  whether  we  will  act,  only  a  ques- 
tion as  to  when  we  will  act.  To  the 
extent  that  we  wait,  the  reductions  re- 
quired will  likely  increase,  and  the 
program  will  be  more  comprehensive. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that 
acid  precipitation  has  damaged  lakes 
and  streams.  Evidence  is  also  mount- 
ing that  acid  rain  may  indeed  be  caus- 
ing forest  damage  in  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  beginning  to  see 
evidence  of  human  health  damage 
that  is  associated  with  current  levels 
of  acidic  compounds. 

I  know  of  no  other  situation  in 
which  so  much  evidence  for  action  has 
been  available,  but  has  been  ignored 
by  policymakers.  We  will  pay  for  this 
shortsightedness  in  increased  environ- 
mental damage,  and  perhaps  in  the 
cost  of  a  control  strategy.  There  may 
be  disagreement  as  to  the  details  of  a 
control  strategy.  This  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. My  frustration  has  been  the  inabil- 
ity to  discuss  and  debate  such  issues 
openly  in  the  Congress.  Only  when 
this  occurs  can  we  fashion  a  program 
which  addresses  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  Members  of  this  body. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  and  in  particular 
this  body,  has  always  acted  to  address 
an  environmental  problem  when 
action  has  been  needed  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  have  been  leaders.  Such  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  now.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  once  again  pro- 
vide such  leadership,  to  assure  that 
further  losses  to  our  water  resources 
are  prevented,  and  potential  losses  to 
our  agriculture  and  forest  resources 
are  not  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  bill  be 
printed  following  my  statement,  as 
well  as  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Description  op  Acid  Rain  Legislation,  In- 
thoduced  by  senator  george  j.  mltchxix, 
Jaitdahy  24.  1985 

acid  RAIN  REGION 

1.  A  31-State  acid  rain  mitigation  region, 
consisting  of  all  States  east  of  or  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  River  is  established. 

2.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  long-range 
transport  of  air  pollutants  in  the  regions  of 
the  continental  United  States  not  included 
in  the  acid  rain  region,  and  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  enactment. 


SULPUR  REDUCTION  STRATEGY 

1.  Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  acid  rain 
region  shall  be  ten  million  tons  below  1980 
levels  within  ten  years  after  enactment. 

Sources  which  will  achieve  sulfur  reduc- 
tions through  fuel  switching  must  be  In 
compliance  with  their  mandated  reductions 
six  years  after  enactment.  Sources  which 
will  comply  through  installation  of  control 
technology  or  installation  of  replacement 
capacity  must  be  in  compliance  ten  years 
after  enactment. 

2.  During  and  after  the  reduction  period, 
increases  in  the  emission  rates  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxides  from  existing  and 
new  sources  must  t>e  offset  by  reductions 
from  sources  within  the  acid  rain  region. 

3.  The  ten  million  ton  reduction  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  31 -States.  EUuh 
State's  sulfur  reduction  share  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
being  emitted  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  1.2  lbs 
per  million  Btu  In  each  State  relative  to  the 
total  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  being  emitted 
in  the  region  at  a  rate  greater  than  1.2  lbs 
per  million  Btu. 

4.  The  mandated  reductions  are  to  be 
planned  for  and  accomplished  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

The  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  31- 
State  acid  rain  region  shall  submit  to  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  approval  a  plan  to  achieve  its  required 
sulfur  reduction. 

The  EPA  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  each  State's  plan  if  it  is 
adequate  to  achieve  the  mandated  reduction 
within  the  specified  time. 

If  a  State  does  not  submit  a  plan  to 
achieve  its  mandated  reductions,  or  its  plan 
is  disapproved  by  the  Administrator,  a  fall- 
back cleanup  strategy  will  go  into  effect  in 
that  SUte. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  each  fossil-fuel 
burning  electric  generating  facility  located 
in  that  State  must  comply  with  an  emission 
limitation  at  all  of  its  facilities  in  the  region 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  1.2  lbs. 
of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  Btu  among 
those  facilities. 

18  months  after  State  plans  are  submitted 
(four  years  after  enactment),  sources  sub- 
ject to  sulfur  reduction  requirements  must 
state  whether  they  will  achieve  reductions 
through  fuel  switching  or  the  Installation  of 
technology,  which  may  be  either  retrofit  of 
an  existing  source  or  the  installation  of  re- 
placement capacity  for  a  retiring  source. 

Within  24  additional  months  (six  years 
after  enactment)  sources  subject  to  sulfur 
reduction  requirements  must  either  switch 
fuel  or  enter  into  binding  contractual  com- 
mitments for  control  technology. 

Within  ten  years  after  enactment,  conven- 
tional retrofit  technology  must  be  In  oper- 
ation. 

5.  In  addition  to  all  conventional  methods 
of  compliance  currently  authorized  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  such  as  installation  of  control 
technology  and  fuel  switching,  the  following 
methods  of  emissions  reduction  are  author- 
ized: least  emissions  dispatch,  early  retire- 
ment of  sources,  energy  conservation,  inter- 
state trading  of  emission  reductions,  and 
precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels. 

S.  283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre*entalive$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMtembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acid  Deposition 
Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part: 


"Part  E— Interstate  Transport  and  Acid 
Precursor  Reduction 
"findings  and  purposes 

'Sec.  180.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  long-range  transfiort  of  pollutants 
and  their  transformation  products  Is  an 
Interstate  and  international  problem: 

"(2)  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  existing  sources  as  well  as  in- 
creased emissions  from  new  existing  sources 
threaten  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment  in  States  and  countries  other 
than  those  In  which  emitted: 

"(3)  reduction  of  total  regional  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  enhance  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment: 

"(4)  more  effective  regulation  of  the  inter- 
state transport  of  air  pollutants  is  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  downwind  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  opportunities  of  downwind 
States:  and 

"(5)  In  particular— 

"(A)  the  deposition  of  acid  compounds 
from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and  contrib- 
uting to  widespread  long-term  ecosystem 
degradation: 

"(B)  the  principal  source  of  the  acid  com- 
pounds in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  precur- 
sors, is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels: 

"(C)  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  is  of 
national  and  international  significance  and 
cannot  be  addressed  adequately  without 
Federal  Intervention: 

"(D)  control  strategies  and  technology  for 
precursors  to  acid  deposition  exist  now  that 
are  economically  feasible;  and 

"(E)   current   and   future   generations   of 
Americans  will  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  delayed  action,  so  that  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commence  now. 
"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to: 

"(1)  protect  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  from  any  actual  or  poten- 
tial adverse  effect  caused  by  ambient  con- 
certratlons  or  deposition  of  air  pollutants, 
including  the  products  of  atmospheric 
transformation  of  pollutants:  and 

"(2)  preserve  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  States  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  of  their 
citizens  from  air  pollution  originating  in 
other  States. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OP  REGION 

"Sec.  181.  (a)  There  Is.  hereby  established 
a  long-range  transport  corridor,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  'acid  deposition  impact 
region,'  consisting  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhcxle 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  air  pollution  problems  associated 
with  long-range  transport  of  pollutants  in 
the  portions  of  the  continental  United 
States  not  Included  in  (a)  of  this  section. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study. 

"ACID  PRECURSOR  CONTROLS 

"Sec.  182.  (a)  Emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  stationary 
sources  in  the  acid  deposition  impact  region 


established  under  section  181(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  increase  over  the 
total  actual  emissions  of  each  pollutant  In 
such  region  as  of  January  1.  1981.  No  major 
stationary  source  in  operation  in  such 
region  before  January  1.  1981.  or  which 
began  operation  in  such  region  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  shall  increase  its  actual  rate  of 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen over  that  experienced  by  such  source 
during  the  calendar  year  1980.  unless  there 
has  been  identified  for  such  source  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  185  of  this  Act  a  si- 
multaneous net  reduction  in  emissions  of 
such  pollutant  at  one  or  more  points  in  such 
region  in  excess  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
emission  rale,  and  not  otherwise  required  by 
a  Slate  implementation  plan  under  section 
110  of  this  Act  or  under  section  183  or  184 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  achieved  a  reduction 
in  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
acid  deposition  impact  region  established 
under  section  181(a)  of  this  Act  of 
10,000,000  tons  from  the  total  actual  annual 
level  of  such  emissions  between  January  1. 
1980,  and  December  31.  1980.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  achieved  pursuant  to  a  phased 
reduction  and  completed  no  later  than  ten 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 

""STATE  SULPUR  DIOXIDE  REDUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  183.  (a>(l)  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  within  its  borders  a  reduc- 
tion In  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
equal  to  that  fraction  of  10,000.000  tons 
which  is  the  ratio  of  all  the  actual  utility 
emissions  in  such  State  in  excess  of  1.2 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British 
thermal  units  to  the  total  in  all  States  in 
the  region  of  all  the  actual  utility  emissions 
in  excess  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per 
million  British  thermal  units. 

"(2)  The  Governors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  region  may  by  agreement 
reallot  among  agreeing  States  the  reduc- 
tions required  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  provided 
that  the  total  reductions  equal  the  total  re- 
quired under  (a)(1). 

"■(b)(1)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  State  shall 
adopt  enforceable  measures  to  achieve  the 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding emission  limitations  and  schedules 
for  compliance  for  sources  within  such 
State  and  other  means  of  emission  reduc- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  185  of  this 
Act.  The  Governor  of  such  State  shall 
submit  such  measures  to  the  Administrator 
for  review  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  and  to  the  Governors  of 
all  other  States  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region  for  comment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  such  measures  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  'this  subsection  If. 
taking  into  consideration  the  comments  of 
Governors  of  other  States  in  such  region, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  measures 
(A)  contain  enforceable  requirements  for 
continuous  emission  reduction.  (B)  contain 
requirements  for  monitoring  by  the  source 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  assure  that  the 
emission  limitations  are  being  met.  and  (C) 
are  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  for  such  State  re- 
quired by  this  section  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  section  182(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  subject  to  an  emission  limitation 
established  under  this  subsection  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  It 


is  located  of  its  intended  method  of  compli- 
ance. The  Governor  shall  submit  such  noti- 
fications to  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Each  emission  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  adopted 
and  approved  under  this  8ut>8ection  shall  be 
deemed  a  requirement  of  the  State  imple- 
mentation plan  approved  or  promulgated 
for  such  State  under  section  110  of  this  Act. 

""(cHl)  Not  later  than  six  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  which  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)<3)  of  this  section  or  section  184  states 
that  It  will  comply  with  an  emission  limita- 
tion established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  section  184  through  the  use  of 
fuel  substitution  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
such  emission  limitation. 

"'(2>(A)  Not  later  than  six  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  which  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)  or  section  184  sUtes  that  It  wUl 
comply  with  an  emission  limitation  estab- 
lished under  sut>sectlon  (b)  of  this  section  or 
section  184  through  the  Installation  of  a 
technological  system  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  or  the  replacement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities with  new  facilities  with  sutwtantially 
lower  emissions,  shall  enter  into  binding 
contractual  commitments  to  acquire,  install, 
or  construct  such  system  or  facilities. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  each  major  stationary 
source  subject  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  an  emission  limitation  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  184. 

"MAJOR  STATIONARY  SOURCE  SULPUR  DIOXIDE 
REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  In  any  State  In  the  acid  deposi- 
tion impact  region  established  by  section 
181(a)  of  the  Act  which  has  not  in  accord- 
ance with  section  183(bHl)  of  this  Act 
adopted  measures  to  achieve  the  reduction 
required  by  section  183(a)  of  this  Act  within 
two  years  after  enactment,  or  which  has  not 
had  such  measures  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  183(bK2)  of  this  Act 
within  two  years  and  four  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  fossil-fuel-buming  electric  generat- 
ing facility  which  is  a  major  sUtionary 
source  which  is  not  subject  to  section  111(a) 
and  which  emitted  at  an  annual  rate  equal 
to  or  greater  than  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide per  million  British  thermal  uniu  during 
1980  shall  comply  with  an  emission  limiU- 
tlon  or  limitations  for  all  such  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  the  same  entity  equiv- 
alent to  an  average  among  such  facilities  of 
1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  per  million  British 
thermal  units  on  a  thirty-day  average.  The 
owner  or  operator  of  each  such  facility  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  and 
schedule  of  compliance  for  achieving  such 
emission  limitation  or  equivalent  emission 
reduction  In  accordance  with  section  185  of 
this  Act.  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  such  plan  and  schedule  for 
compliance  If  It  (A)  contains  enforceable  re- 
quirements for  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion. (B)  contains  requirements  for  monitor- 
ing by  the  source  and  enforcement  agencies 
to  assure  that  the  emission  limitations  are 
being  met.  and  (C)  will  achieve  the  emission 
reduction  required  by  this  section  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later  than 
the  deadlines  esUblished  under  section  183. 
Failure  of  such  owner  or  operator  to  submit 
such  approvable  plan  and  schedule  within 
three  years  after  enactment  of  this  part, 
failure  to  comply  with  the  plan  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance,  and  failure  to  achieve  the 


emission  reduction  required  by  this  section 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later 
than  the  deadlines  established  under  section 
183  shall  be  violations  of  emission  limita- 
tions for  the  purt>oses  of  sections  113.  120. 
and  304  of  this  Act. 

"'ENPORCEABLE  EMISSION  REDUCTTION  PROGRAMS 

""Sec.  185.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining the  limitation  on  emissions  required 
by  section  182(a)  of  this  Act  or  attaining 
emission  reductions  required  by  section 
182(b).  183.  or  184  of  thU  Act.  the  following 
methods  or  programs  for  net  emission  re- 
duction may  be  used,  in  addition  to  enforce- 
able continuous  emission  reduction  meas- 
ures, by  a  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  source,  if  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable  by  the 
Federal  Government,  States  other  than 
those  in  which  the  emissions  occur,  and  citi- 
zens imder  section  304  of  this  Act: 

"'( 1 )  least  emissions  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

""(2)  retirement  of  major  stationary 
sources  at  an  earlier  date  than  provided  in 
schedules  on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  or  State  utility  regulatory 
agencies: 

""(3)  investments  in  energy  conservation 
where  reductions  in  emissions  can  be  identi- 
fied with  such  investments: 

"(4)  trading  of  emission  reduction  require- 
ments and  actual  reductions  on  a  State  or 
regional  basis,  for  which  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  authorized  to  establish  emis- 
sion reduction  banks  or  brokerage  institu- 
tions to  facilitate  such  trading:  and 

"(5)  precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels. 

'"(b)  A  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  required  to  achieve  emission  reduc- 
tions under  section  182.  183.  or  184  of  this 
Act  may  substitute  reduction  in  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  for  required  reductions  in 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  at  a  rate  of  two 
units  by  weight  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  for 
each  unit  of  sulfur  dioxide.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  110<1H2KE)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "visi- 
bility," the  following:  "or  (III)  contribute  to 
atmospheric  loadings  of  pollutants  or  their 
transformation  products  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
an  adverse  effect  on  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  in  any  other  State 
or  foreign  country.".* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  join- 
ing today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchzll],  in  introducing  legislation 
that  would  require  a  lO-million-ton  re- 
duction of  the  pollutants  linked  with 
acid  rain  within  10  years. 

I  have  cosponsored,  supported  and 
testified  in  favor  of  this  key  environ- 
mental protection  legislation  in  the 
past  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
continuing  effort  to  enact  the  provi- 
sions of  this  vital  measure. 

We  urgently  need  to  address  the 
problem  of  acid  rain  by  taking  action. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
continuing  to  study  the  problem.  The 
action  detailed  in  this  legislation  is  a 
sound  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  legislation  would  require  that, 
within  a  31-State  region  comprising  all 
States  east  of  or  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
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shall  be  10  million  tons  below  1980 
levels  within  10  years  of  enactment. 

During  and  after  the  reduction 
period,  increases  in  the  emission  rates 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  existing  and  new  sources  must  be 
offset  by  reductions  from  sources 
within  the  acid  rain  region. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  we 
suffer  from  acid  rain,  largely  attrib- 
uted to  air  pollutants  emitted  in 
States  to  the  south  and  west  of  Rhode 
Island.  Although  our  own  emissions 
are  slight,  transported  pollutants  from 
other  States  are  believed  to  threaten 
our  waters,  marine  life,  and  even  our 
buildings. 

Rhode  Island  is  one  of  15  States  that 
were  identified  several  years  ago  as  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain.  This  identification 
was  made  in  a  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation study  of  26  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Studies  have  found  our  rainfall  in 
Rhode  Island  averages  at>out  4.4  on 
the  pH  scale.  The  pH  scale,  on  which 
zero  is  the  most  acid  and  14  is  the 
most  alkaline,  sets  the  neutral  level  of 
distilled  water  at  7  and  normal  rainfall 
as  slightly  acidic  at  5.6.  Each  numeri- 
cal decrease  means  a  tenfold  increase 
in  acidity. 

Although  4.4  was  identified  as  our 
average  rainfall.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  that  our 
State  is  seeing  rainfall  even  higher  in 
acidity— in  the  range  of  3  to  4  on  the 
pH  scale. 

Most  average  waterways  in  Rhode 
Island  have  very  low  buffering  capac- 
ities and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Division 
records  indicate  a  threatening  increase 
in  acidity  over  the  years  in  our  water- 
ways. 

There  is  no  question  that  acid  rain 
exists  and  little  doubt  that  it  is  caused 
when  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions from  coal-buming  powerplants, 
motor  vehicles,  and  other  sources  com- 
bine with  rain  and  snow. 

There  also  is  a  growing  l)ody  of  evi- 
dence that  acid  rain  also  threatens 
even  the  buildings  we  erect— some- 
times as  the  seat  of  our  governments.  I 
understand  that  the  old  State  House, 
a  limestone  building  in  Providence, 
and  our  new  State  House,  a  marble 
building  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

Both  limestone  and  marble  deterio- 
rate as  they  are  eaten  away  by  acid 
rain. 

An  expert  panel  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  noted,  more  than  3 
years  ago,  that: 

Continued  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  at  current  or  accelerated  rates.  In 
the  face  of  clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard 
to  hunum  health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will 
l>e  extremely  risky. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  take  that  risk  too  much 
longer.  We  must  not  wait  until  our 
buildings  crumble,  our  water  turns  to 


vinegar,  and  our  fish  disappear.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  act  now  to  con- 
trol the  pollutants  that  contribute  to 
the  threat  of  acid  rain. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  strong  en- 
vironmental legislation  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future  and  a  key  to  pre- 
serving the  public  health.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
once  again  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  283,  legislation  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
which  establishes  an  acid  rain  control 
strategy  for  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  state  at  the 
outset  that  if  it  were  not  for  my  col- 
league's perseverance  in  placing  the 
issue  of  acid  rain  before  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation,  there  would  be  much 
less  Attention  paid  to  this  significant 
probllkn. 

As  SD  the  past  two  Congresses,  my 
cospoiUnaiiip  of  this  particular  acid 
rain  control  legislation  is  based  on  the 
growing  txxjy  of  evidence  demonstrat- 
ing the  deleterious  effects  of  manmade 
pollutants  which  cause  acid  rain.  Both 
the  prestigious  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  administration's  own 
interagency  task  force  on  acid  rain 
have  documented  the  environmental 
relationship  between  sulfur  emissions 
from  powerplants  and  industrial 
sources  and  the  existence  of  heavily 
acidic  lakes,  streams,  and  forests.  The 
damage  to  our  environment  from  acid 
deposition  is  widespread  and  growing, 
and  will  continue  to  pose  a  serious 
threat  if  we  do  not  curb  the  emission 
of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 

On  January  18,  1985,  researchers  at 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  lab- 
oratory in  Orono.  ME.  released  a 
report  which  details  the  dangerously 
high  levels  of  acid  found  in  the  small- 
er streams  of  eastern  Maine.  These 
findings  are  particularly  alarming  be- 
cause they  focus  on  the  damage  to 
streams  which  serve  as  the  principal 
spawning  areas  for  the  only  wild  popu- 
lations of  sea-run  salmon  remaining  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  Acid  rain 
has  already  killed  salmon  and  other 
fish  in  many  rivers  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Scandinavia,  and  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sions found  in  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  report  require  Immediate 
action.  The  Federal  Government, 
State,  and  local  authorities,  as  well  as 
numerous  private  citizens  and  groups, 
have  invested  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Atlantic  salmon 
to  Maine's  rivers.  It  would  be  an  un- 
forgivable waste  if  we  were  to  let  this 
valuable  resource,  in  addition  to  many 
others,  perish  as  a  result  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  move  forward  with  acid  rain  con- 
trols. 

In  the  Portland,  ME,  Press  Herald  of 
January  22,  1985.  coliunnist  Bill  Cald- 
well likened  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  reports  findings  on  salmon 
habitat  to  the  canary  in  the  coal  mine 


test  used  by  coal  miners  many  years 
ago.  The  death  of  a  single  sc>ecies  like 
the  Atlantic  salmon  may  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  constitute  the  evidence  which 
justifies  the  need  for  acid  rain  con- 
trols. It  might,  however,  be  viewed  as  a 
harbinger  of  more  widespread  damage 
in  the  years  to  come  should  we  fall  to 
take  decisive  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  the  commentary  by  Bill 
Caldwell  entitled  "Canaries  and 
salmon"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  extremely  frustrating  that  the 
problem  of  acid  rain  is  not  being  given 
the  legislative  and  executive  attention 
it  deserves.  The  administration  contin- 
ues to  minimize  the  reality  of  the 
damage  that  is  occurring  to  our  natu- 
ral resources  at  the  hands  of  manmade 
pollution.  There  is  no  time  like  the 
present  for  the  United  States  to 
resume  its  leadership  role  on  this  issue 
and  work  with  Canada  and  the  Euro- 
pean countries  toward  the  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  the 
diminution  of  the  impact  of  acid  rain 
on  the  world's  environment. 

During  the  98th  Congress  the 
Senate  Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee  demonstrated  its  leader- 
ship on  the  acid  rain  issue  by  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  legislation  similar  to 
that  being  introduced  today.  The  com- 
mittee's legislative  solution  was  part  of 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  reauthor- 
ization of  this  important  law  was 
never  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I 
hope  that  this  year,  or  at  least  during 
the  present  Congress,  the  full  Senate 
will  finally  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  a  control  program  for  acid 
rain.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  legislation  offered  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  (ME)  Press  Herald  Jan. 

22.  19851 

Canaries  ano  Salmon 

(By  Bill  Caldwell) 

Maine  salmon  cannot  get  in  out  of  the 
rain  and  so  we  may  lose  our  famous  sport 
fish  to  pollution  from  heaven. 

Acid  rain  from  factories  in  the  Midwest  is 
the  predator  which  may  kill  our  salmon  and 
our  trout.  A  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  article 
by  Bob  Cimimlngs  reported  that  the  Maine 
streams  where  salmon  breed  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  too  acidic  to  support 
them.  These  conclusions  are  part  of  a  new 
study  by  federal  fish  and  wildlife  research- 
ers, working  out  of  Ontario. 

The  acids  which  do  the  damage  arrive  In 
clouds,  descend  in  rain  drops  and  are  formed 
when  oil  and  sulphur  coal  are  burned  in 
power  plants  and  industrial  boilers  far  dis- 
tant from  Maine. 

Reading  the  Telegram  article.  I  wondered 
whether  the  legislation  to  reduce  acid  rain 
stands  much  chance  of  being  passed  in  Con- 
gress. Sen.  George  Mitchell  and  others  have 
been  pushing  for  it  without  much  success 
for  the  past  four  years.  While  most  people 
don't  want  to  sacrifice  the  lordly  salmon, 
which  has  accompanied  man  since  the  Ice 


Age.  only  a  few  people,  comparatively,  seem 
willing  to  limit  the  industrial  freedom 
which  produces  the  acid  rain,  the  salmon's 
ultimate  killer. 

If  the  choice  were  simply  between  keeping 
salmon  or  keeping  factory  jobs,  the  jot» 
would  surely  win. 

But  is  the  death  of  salmon  from  acid  rain 
an  early  warning  signal  of  worse  to  come? 

Years  before  there  were  scientific  Instru- 
ments to  detect  first  warnings  of  dangerous 
gases  in  coal  mines,  miners  used  to  carry  ca- 
naries in  cages  down  into  the  mine  pits. 
They'd  put  the  canary  l>eside  them  where 
they  were  cutting  coal.  The  job  of  the 
canary  was  not  to  sing  but  to  die.  The  tiny 
yellow  birds  were  very  susceptible  to  the 
first  fumes  of  dangerous  gases.  The  canary 
would  keel  over  and  die  before  the  miners 
even  smelled  danger.  The  canary  was  their 
early  warning  system;  when  the  canary  died, 
they  fled.  They  took  positive  action. 
*  Are  these  salmon  our  early  warning 
system?  I  put  It  this  way  because  I  doubt 
whether  enough  people  are  concerned  about 
acid  rain  Just  because  it  could  kill  off  the 
breeding  streams  of  sea-run  Atlantic 
salmon.  But  if  these  salmon  are  looked  at  as 
an  early  warning  system  of  other,  different 
and  more  frequent  deaths  to  come,  then  a 
wider  public  may  be  alerted  and  roused  to 
support  efforts  to  restrict  the  production  of 
even  more  dangerous  acid  rain. 

The  scenario  has  already  played  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Acid  rain,  originating 
in  the  factories  of  Western  Europe,  was  dis- 
covered in  their  famous  fishing  rivers  in  the 
1960s.  By  the  19708,  there  were  no  fish.  The 
same  story  is  told  in  Nova  Scotia.  There, 
nine  once-famed  salmon  rivers  now  have  no 
salmon  left. 

Salmon  have  over  the  centuries  been 
threatened  by  development.  But  at  the  last 
moment,  a  limit  was  put  on  development  to 
protect  salmon.  King  Ethelred  II  forbid  the 
sale  of  young  salmon  in  the  year  996.  In 
1318  the  king  ordered  that  salmon  nets  be 
spaced  far  enough  apart  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers  so  that  a  sow  and  her  pigs  (a  measure 
used  then)  would  have  room  enough  to 
grow.  Called  the  Kings  Gap,  it  gave  spawn- 
ing salmon  easy  access  to  their  breeding 
grounds. 

In  Maine,  we  have  built  fishways  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  lost  our  great  salmon 
rivers  such  as  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec 
to  industrial  and  municipal  sewage.  Then 
Maine  passed  laws  to  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  these  salmon  are  back. 

But  the  important  fact  is  not  really  that 
the  salmon  are  back.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  beautiful  rivers  are  alive  again.  All 
life  flourishes  better  in  the  clean  rivers  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  clean  rivers.  And 
that  emphatically  includes  a  better  life  for 
man  along  the  riverbanks. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  of  writing  off 
the  death  of  salmon  by  saying,  in  effect,  "If 
acid  rain  is  the  price  of  jobs  and  industry 
and  power,  and  salmon  are  the  only  casual- 
ty, let's  pay  the  price. "  That  is  the  moment 
to  remember  the  canaries.  Their  death  was 
the  early  warning  signal  by  which  miners 
saved  their  lives.  The  dangerous  gases  were 
not,  outlawed  by  government  to  save  canar- 
ies, but  to  save  people.  And  so  it  may  be 
with  the  salmon  and  the  acid  rain.  These 
could  be  yet  another  early  warning  signal 
given  to  we  humans  who  are  thick-headed 
about  such  matters.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  284.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  title  18,  United  States  Code. 


relating  to  rights  of  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  grand  juries:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
relating  to  rights  or  witnesses  appearing 

BEFORE  GRAND  JtJRIES 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  I  have 
sponsored  in  previous  Congresses, 
which  amends  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  to  allow  witnesses  called  before 
Federal  grand  juries  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  attorney  In  the  grand  jury 
room.  According  to  an  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress,  16 
States  permit  counsel  to  be  present  in 
the  grand  jury  room  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  supports  this  most  basic 
grand  jury  reform  proposal,  has  re- 
ported that  "The  experience  to  date  In 
those  States  that  allow  counsel  in  the 
grand  jury  room  has  been  gCKXl." 

Allowing  counsel  to  advise  Federal 
grand  jury  witnesses— without  permit- 
ting counsel  to  actually  participate  in 
the  proceedings— is  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  that  witnesses  are  not  de- 
prived of  important  rights  and  privi- 
leges available  to  them,  such  as  the 
right  against  self-incrimination. 

Furthermore,  this  reform  will  pro- 
vide some  protection  against  prosecu- 
torial abuse.  Hearings  held  in  1978  on 
a  broader  grand  jury  reform  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Abourezk  revealed 
abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  some 
prosecutors  which  transformed  the 
grand  jury  into  a  "rubber  stamp"  of 
the  prosecutor. 

Under  current  Federal  law  witnesses 
must  leave  the  room  to  seek  the  advice 
of  counsel.  This  process  is  disruptive, 
burdensome  and  can  create  prejudices 
in  the  minds  of  some  jurors,  without 
providing  any  commensurate  law  en- 
forcement benefits.  My  proposal  will 
not  turn  the  grand  jury's  proceeding 
into  an  adversarial  one  since  the  attor- 
ney would  only  be  present  to  advise 
the  witness  In  the  same  manner  coim- 
sel  can  now  advise  the  witness  outside 
the  grand  Jury  room. 

My  bill  specifically  sUtes  that— 

Counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present 
only  during  the  questioning  of  the  witness 
and  shall  be  allowed  only  to  advise  the  wit- 
ness. Such  counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
address  the  attorney  for  the  Government  or 
the  grand  Jurors,  or  otherwise  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  before  the  grand  Jury. 

Few  attorneys  would  risk  disrupting 
the  grand  jury  proceedings  by  ignor- 
ing these  rules,  but  if  this  should  ever 
occur,  the  court  would  have  authority 
to  remove  such  counsel. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
long  supported  legislation  which  will 
allow  a  lawyer  to  accompany  his  client 
into  the  grand  jury  room.  In  addition, 
the  American  Law  Institute  supported 
this  reform  in  its  1975  Model  Code  of 
P»re-Arraignment  Procedure.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  important  grand  jury 
reform  measure. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  215  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"S  332t.  Counaei  for  grmnd  jury  witneaan 

"(a)  Each  witness  subpenaed  to  appear 
and  testify  before  a  grand  jury  impaneled 
before  a  district  court  or  to  produce  t>ook8. 
papers,  documents,  or  other  objects  before 
such  grand  jury  shall  be  allowed  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  during  such  time  as  the  wit- 
ness is  questioned  in  the  grand  jury  room. 
Such  counsel  may  be  retained  by  the  wit- 
ness, or  counsel  shall  be  appointed,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3006A  of  this  title,  for  any 
person  flii&ncially  unable  to  obtain  counsel. 

"(b)  Such  counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
present  In  the  grand  jury  room  only  during 
the  questioning  of  the  witness  and  shall  be 
allowed  only  to  advise  the  witness.  Such 
counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  or  the 
grand  jurors,  or  otherwise  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  grand  Jury. 

"(c)  A  lawyer  shall  not  represent  more 
than  one  client  in  a  grand  jury  proceeding  if 
the  exercise  of  the  Independent  judgment  of 
the  lawyer  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  clients 
will  be  or  is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  his  representation  of  another  client.  If 
the  court  determines  that  this  principle  is 
violated,  it  may  order  separate  representa- 
tion of  witnesses,  giving  appropriate  weight 
to  a  right  of  the  individual  to  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing. 

•(d)  The  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
remove  such  counsel,  and  appoint  new  coun- 
sel or  order  the  witness  to  obtain  new  coun- 
sel, whenever  the  court  finds  that  the  coun- 
sel has  violated  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  that  such  removal  and  replacement 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  activities  of 
the  grand  Jury  are  not  unduly  delayed  or 
impeded.  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
contempt  powers  of  the  court  or  the  power 
of  the  court  to  impose  other  appropriate 
sanctions. 

"(e)  Upon  service  of  any  subpena  requir- 
ing any  witness  to  testify  or  produce  Infor- 
mation at  any  proceeding  before  a  grand 
Jury  Impaneled  before  a  district  court,  the 
witness  shall  be  given  adequate  and  reasona- 
ble notice  of  his  or  her  right  to  counsel  as 
provided  in  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  215 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  item  for  section  3328 
the  following: 
"3229.  Counsel  for  grand  jury  witnesses.". 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Mathias.    Mr.    Sarbahes. 

Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Johmston): 
S.  287.  A  bill  to  provide  stability  in 
the  location  of  professional  sports 
teams,  to  establish  a  procedure  by 
which  important  community  interests 
are  considered  in  the  relocation  of 
such  teanfis.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  TEAM  COMMUNITY 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  subjects  with  respect  to  which  I 
intended  to  propose  legislation  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  concerned 
the  arbitrary  movement  of  profession- 
al sports  teams.  My  interest  was.  un- 
fortunately, based  on  first-hand  expe- 
rience. In  1970.  during  my  tenure  as 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, I  sued  the  American  League 
when  the  Seattle  Pilots  left  that  fine 
city  after  only  one  season  of  play. 
After  several  years  of  procedural  ma- 
neuvering the  case  went  to  trial. 
Midway  through  the  trial,  the  Ameri- 
can League  settled  the  suit  by  agree- 
ing to  expand  to  Seattle— and  to  To- 
ronto as  well. 

In  1981,  the  interest  of  many  fans, 
including  some  who  happen  to  be  Sen- 
ators, was  aroused  by  the  then  pro- 
posed move  of  the  Oakland  Raiders  to 
Los  Angeles.  That  interest  was  not  suf- 
ficiently broad  based,  however,  to 
prompt  congressional  action.  Last 
year,  following  the  incredibly  callous 
treatment  of  the  people  of  Baltimore 
by  the  Baltimore  Colts'  organization,  I 
introduced  S.  2505,  the  Professional 
Sports  Team  Community  Protection 
Act.  Although  that  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
there  was  insufficient  time  left  in  the 
session  for  its  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  And  frankly,  the  attitude  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  was  that  the 
Raiders  and  the  Colts  moves  were  the 
exceptions.  Moreover,  they  asked, 
what  could  the  legitimate  interest  of 
Congress  in  this  field  possibly  be? 

Mr.  President,  in  January  1985,  no 
city  can  feel  confident  that  its  profes- 
sional sports  teams  will  be  back  for 
the  next  season.  One  needs  a  scorecard 
to  keep  track  of  the  moves  being 
threatened  by  teams  within  the  sever- 
al leagues.  Cities  are  forced  to  make 
unreasonable  concessions  to  owners  as 
a  team  is  auctioned  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  as  each  owner  looks  for 
greener  pastures.  Ironically,  the 
winner  of  this  bidding  war  has  merely 
set  itself  up  to  be  the  next  victim.  In 
short,  the  situation  is  totally  out  of 
hand. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  whose 
State  contains  a  professional  sports 
team,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
together  with  Senators  Mathias,  Sar- 
BANES,  Long,  and  Johnston,  represents 
a  fair  balance  between  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  cities  and  the  interests 
of  the  leagues  and  members  of  the 
leagues  in  relocating  in  the  rare  in- 
stance in  which  such  a  relocation  is 
necessary  and  appropriate.  I  commend 
the  bill  to  those  Senators  for  their 
support. 

For  those  for  whom  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  this  area  is  still  not  self-evi- 
dent, I  will  briefly  state  the  case.  First, 
only  a  very  few  teams  among  the  four 
sports  covered  by  the  bill  play  in  stadi- 


ums built  with  private  funds.  Surely,  if 
our  cities  were  asked  to,  and  did  build 
steel  mills,  the  interest  in  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  those  mills  in  the 
community  would  be  a  legitimate  one. 
Second,  the  phenomenon  we  see  today 
is  most  simply  the  result  of  a  demand 
which  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  changing. 

Many  of  our  cities  are  just  emerging 
as  social  and  commercial  centers  and 
with  that  development  comes  a  desire 
to  be  considered  "big  league."  For  in- 
stance, the  demand  of  a  growing  and 
prospering  Indianapolis  for  a  National 
Football  League  team  and  the  failure 
to  meet  that  demand  by  the  NFL  was 
a  necessary  element  in  the  move  of 
the  Colts.  And  the  list  is  growing. 
Phoenix,  Tampa,  Sacramento,  Bir- 
mingham. No  city  alone  can  stem  the 
tide. 

Could  Baltimore  have  protected 
itself  from  the  move  of  the  Colts  with 
Indianapolis  prepared  to  match  any 
offer  or  to  provide  better  terms  in  any 
lease?  And  finally,  as  legislators  we 
like  to  hang  our  hats  on  tangibles— tell 
us  what  the  loss  of  the  Colts  means  to 
Baltimore  in  lost  dollars.  But  the  fact 
is.  there  is  a  vital  role  played  by  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  in  the  psyche  of 
a  city.  That  role  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. Mayor  Good  of  Philadelphia 
was  responding  to  more  than  the  po- 
tential for  lost  revenues  when  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  to 
have  that  team  stay  in  Philadelphia. 
Local  politicians  understand  this.  We 
must  recognize  it  as  well. 

Before  I  set  forth  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  I  must  point  out 
that,  in  terms  of  the  cities,  the  heart 
of  the  bill  lies  in  two  of  its  aspects. 
First,  unlike  the  type  of  bill  the 
leagues  would  prefer,  this  bill  guaran- 
tees that  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  city  will  be  reviewed  by  someone 
without  any  interest  in  the  outcome. 
It  is  cold  comfort  to  a  city  that  the 
league  may  summarily  reject  proposed 
moves,  if  the  league  can  also  summari- 
ly approve  a  move.  And  second,  to  re- 
quire stability  without  requiring  an  in- 
crease in  the  numt>er  of  teams  is 
simply  unfair  to  the  cities  which  be- 
lieve they  can  support  a  team  but 
which  do  not  now  have  one. 

Who  in  this  body  wants  to  tell  the 
people  of  Phoenix  that  they  will  have 
to  wait  for  the  NFL  to  expand  before 
they  can  have  an  NFL  team,  when 
that  expansion  may  never  come?  To 
the  knowledge  of  this  Senator,  the 
NFL  has  never  expanded  as  a  result  of 
an  acknowledgement  that  there  were 
cities  who  wanted  a  team  and  who 
could  support  them.  Rather,  expan- 
sion has  been  more  closely  linked  to 
the  desire  of  the  NFL  to  achieve  some 
legislative  goal.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
necessary  to  force  expansion. 


SUMMARY 


TITUI 

Title  I  requires  that  before  a  profes- 
sional sports  team  can  relocate  it  must 
first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  rele- 
vant league.  The  bill  requires  that 
that  approval  take  the  form  of  a  deter- 
mination that  the  move  is  a  necessary 
and  appropriate  one.  The  determina 
tion  is  made  by  the  league  after  the 
specific  consideration  of  nine  factors, 
taking  into  account  the  findings,  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Act.  Those  fac- 
tors are: 

First,  the  adequacy  of  the  stadium  in 
which  the  team  played  its  home  games 
in  the  previous  season  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  stadium  authority  to 
remedy  any  deficiencies  in  such  facili- 
ty: 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  fan  sup- 
port for  the  team  has  been  demon- 
strated during  the  team's  tenure  in 
the  community; 

Third,  the  extent  to  which  the  team 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  received 
public  financial  support  by  means  of 
any  publicly  financed  playing  facility, 
special  tax  treatment,  and  any  other 
form  of  public  financial  support; 

Fourth,  the  degree  to  which  the 
owner  or  management  of  the  team  has 
contributed  to  any  circumstance 
which  might  other\<^se  demonstrate 
the  need  for  such  relocation; 

Fifth,  whether  the  team  has  in- 
curred net  operating  losses,  exclusive 
of  depreciation  and  amortization,  suf- 
ficient to  threaten  the  continued  fi- 
nancial viability  of  the  team; 

Sixth,  the  degree  to  which  the  team 
has  engaged  in  good  faith  negotiations 
with  members  and  representatives  of 
the  community  concerning  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  team 
would  continue  to  play  its  games  in 
such  community; 

Seventh,  whether  any  other  team  in 
its  leagues  is  located  in  the  commuinity 
in  which  the  team  is  currently  located; 

Eighth,  whether  the  team  proposes 
to  relocate  to  a  community  in  which 
no  other  team  in  its  league  is  located; 
and 

Ninth,  whether  the  stadium  or  arena 
authority,  if  public,  is  not  opposed  to 
such  relocation.  Nothing  in  this  title 
prohibits  a  league  from  denying  a  pro- 
posed relocation  pursuant  to  any 
lawful  rule  it  may  have. 

Once  the  team  has  received  a  deter- 
mination by  the  league  that  the  move 
is  necessary  and  appropriate,  the  team 
must  get  the  approval  of  an  ad  hoc  ar- 
bitration l)oard.  The  board  will  consist 
of  three  members,  one  appointed  by 
the  league,  one  by  the  community  and 
one  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association.  The  board 
will  consider,  de  novo,  whether  the 
factors  as  applied  to  the  proposed 
move  demonstrate  that  the  move  is 
necessary  and  appropriate. 


If  the  board  finds  the  move  is  not 
necessary  and  appropriate,  there  can 
be  no  relocation.  If  the  board  finds 
that  the  move  is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, then  the  board  evaluates  offers 
of  retention,  that  is,  offers  to  purchase 
or  offers  of  terms  and  conditions 
which  would  keep  the  team  in  its  cur- 
rent location.  If  any  of  the  offers  is 
equal  to  or  greater  in  value  than  the 
offer  associated  with  the  proposed  re- 
location, then  there  can  be  no  reloca- 
tion. This  process  takes  place  over  a  3- 
month  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
board  goes  out  of  existence. 

This  title  provides  for  a  limited 
degree  of  judicial  review.  An  aggrieved 
party  may  seek  review  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  league  or  the  board  as  to 
whether  the  move  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, but  only  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  nine  factors  wer  specifi- 
cally considered.  The  courts  will  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  second 
guessing  the  leagues  or  the  Iwards 
which  may  exist  from  time  to  time. 
Nor  will  a  league  be  subjected  to  sub- 
stantial damage  awards  against  it  if  it 
has  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 
act.  The  issue  of  the  value  of  the  offer 
of  retention  or  the  value  of  there  loca- 
tion offer,  however,  is  reviewable 
under  the  standard  used  in  administra- 
tive appeals,  that  is  whether  the  deci- 
sion was  arbitrary  and  capricious  or  an 
abuse  of  discretion. 

Finally,  the  league  is  given  a  chance 
to  review  any  offer  of  retention  equal 
to  or  greater  in  value  to  the  offer  of 
relocation  to  ensure  that  any  new 
member  of  the  league  would  meet 
league's  criteria  for  membership.  That 
review,  however,  is  limited  to  consider- 
ations which  would  not  otherwise  vio- 
late Federal  or  State  law.  Any  such  de- 
cision would  be  fully  reviewable  under 
the  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  or 
does  supersede  any  contract  between  a 
professional  sports  team  and  any  sta- 
dium or  person,  unless  such  contract  is 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
title. 

TITLE  II 

Title  II  contains  two  provisions.  The 
first,  codifies  the  existing  practices  of 
the  leagues  in  sharing  revenues  under 
their  television  contracts.  Although  15 
U.S.C.  1291,  allows  the  leagues  to  col- 
lectively bargain  for  the  sponsored 
telecasting  of  games,  it  is  silent  on 
how  the  league  may  distribute  the  rev- 
enue among  its  members.  This  section 
clarifies  that  aspect  of  such  agree- 
ments and  requires  that  any  expan- 
sion team  be  given  its  proportional 
share  of  revenues  under  any  contract 
in  effect  when  such  team  enters  the 
league.  The  section  also  clarifies  that 
the  league  may  compel  its  members  to 
enter  into  collective  bargaining  for 
telecasting  if  that  is  the  league's 
intent.  The  1961  act  is  unclear  about 
the  impact  of  a  decision  by  a  member 


of  the  league  not  to  enter  such  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The  second  provision  of  title  II  pro- 
vides that  publically  owned  or  operat- 
ed playing  facilities  must  be  made 
available  to  any  team  on  a  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  Currently, 
new  leagues  have  difficulty  getting 
access  to  facilities.  Although  a  con- 
certed effort  by  members  of  a  rival 
league  to  freeze  such  a  new  league  out 
of  facilities  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  such  cases  are  lengthy, 
expensive  and  proof  of  a  conspiracy  is 
a  difficult  undertaking.  The  provision 
does  protect  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
teams  with  current  contracts  with  the 
facility  that  their  use  and  enjoyment 
under  the  lease  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  use  by  a  new  team. 

TITLE  III 

Title  III  addresses  the  concerns  of 
those  cities  who  continue  to  demand 
professional  sports  teams  in  baseball 
and  football  and  whose  demand  has 
been  unmet.  The  title  would  require 
professional  baseball  to  expand  by  two 
teams  to  commence  play  at  the  start 
of  the  1988  season.  The  National  Foot- 
ball League  is  required  by  this  title  to 
expand  by  two  teams  in  1988.  one  of 
which  is  to  be  located  in  Baltimore. 
MD,  and  two  more  teams  in  1990.  one 
of  which  will  be  located  in  Oakland. 
CA.  unless  Oakland  has  an  NFL  team 
by  the  first  expansion  or  by  a  success- 
ful conclusion  to  its  eminent  domain 
proceeding  against  the  Raiders. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  think  that 
certain  elements  are  essential  to  any 
bill  on  this  subject  if  we  are  fairly  to 
deal  with  the  cities  who  have,  and 
hope  to  keep,  and  the  cities  who  have 
not,  and  hope  to  gain,  I  will  be  happy 
to  work  with  any  of  my  colleagues,  or 
other  interested  parties  including 
owners,  cities,  and  fans  to  broaden  the 
base  of  support  for  this  bill.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  current  situation  aids 
no  one.  Even  owners  who  may  initially 
benefit  from  the  bidding  wars  among 
the  cities  will  lose  when  public  support 
for  the  leagues  is  eroded,  as  it  must  be 
by  these  types  of  activities. 

Congress  has  intervened  in  the  free 
enterprise  system's  application  to  pro- 
fessional sports  teams  in  the  past,  and 
may  unwittingly  have  helped  to  create 
this  chaos.  It  is  time  for  us  to  either 
engage  in  a  modest  degree  of  regula- 
tion, or  to  return  to  a  true  state  of  free 
enterprise  in  professioncd  sports,  that 
is,  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
without  exemptions  and  for  all  sports. 
That  is  a  result  which  the  leagues 
would  surely  oppose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Professional  Sports 
Team  Community  Protection  Act". 
TITLE  I 

PINOINCS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  professional  sports  teams  achieve  a 
strong  local  identity  with  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  they  play,  and  provide 
a  source  of  pride  and  entertainment  to  their 
supporters: 

(2)  professional  spwrts  teams  are  invested 
with  a  strong  public  interest: 

(3)  the  public,  through  a  municipal  stadi- 
um authority,  generally  authorizes  capital 
construction  bonds  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  stadium  in  which  a  professional 
sports  team  plays: 

(4)  In  some  cases,  the  lease  or  use  agree- 
ment between  the  municipal  stadium  au- 
thority and  the  professional  sports  team 
sets  rent  to  defray  only  the  operating  costs 
of  the  stadium,  and  does  not  reimburse  the 
public  for  the  costs  of  constructing  the  sta- 
dium: 

(5)  professional  sports  stadiums  often 
serve  as  focal  points  for  substantial  urban 
renewal  projects  in  many  communities,  and 
often  such  projects  involve  a  significant 
amount  of  Federal  assistance: 

(6)  despite  the  close  association  with  and 
support  from  the  people  in  the  community 
in  which  it  plays,  a  professional  sports  team 
may  tte  enticed  from  time  to  time  to  relo- 
cate to  a  new  geographical  location  without 
regard  to  important  interests  and  consider- 
ations which  may  be  thought  to  t>e  incon- 
sistent with  immediate  financial  gain  for 
the  owner  of  such  a  team; 

(7)  stability  in  the  location  of  professional 
sports  teams  which  are  members  of  leagues 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  en- 
hances the  quality  of  athletic  competition 
in  leagues  in  which  such  teams  operate; 

(8)  it  is  difficult  for  any  single  community 
or  State  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  those  professional  sports  team  relo- 
cations which  are  not  consistent  with  the 
public  interest;  and 

(9)  conununities  in  which  professional 
sports  teams  play  derive  substantial  reve- 
nues and  employment  opportunities  from 
the  operation  of  such  teams. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this 
title  to  discourage  the  unnecessary  reloca- 
tion of  any  professional  sports  team  which 
is  receiving  adequate  support  from  the 
people  in  the  community  in  which  such 
team  plays,  and  to  encourage,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  continuity  and  stability  in  the 
location  of  professsional  sports  teams.  The 
increased  frequency  of  biding  contests  be- 
tween communities  regarding  the  location 
of  professional  sports  teams  (which  contests 
are  in  most  cases  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
such  communities)  has  necessitated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  procedure  by  which  impor- 
tant community  interests  are  considered  in 
the  relocation  decision  process. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  provide  stability  in  the  location  of 
professional  sports  teams: 

(2)  to  provide  predictability  with  respect 
to  the  relocation  of  professional  sports 
teams:  and 

(3)  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  commu- 
nities which  have  supported  such  teams  are 
considered  through  an  equitable  procedure. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 
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(1)  'Board"  means  the  Professional  Sports 
Team  Arbitration  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  title: 

(2)  •community"  means  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  in  which  the 
team  plays  its  home  games  or  its  assigned 
territory,  whichever  is  smaller: 

(3)  "offer  of  retention"  means  any  offer  to 
purchase  a  professional  sports  team  and  to 
continue  to  locate  such  team  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  then  plays,  or  to  provide 
terms  not  involving  a  transfer  of  ownership 
which  will  ensure  that  such  team  continues 
to  t>e  located  in  the  community  in  which  it 
then  plays: 

<4)  "proposed  relocation"  means  a  propos- 
al to  relocate  a  team  by  the  owner  of  such 
team  who  intends  to  retain  ownership,  or 
either  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  sale  of  a 
team  by  the  owner  or  the  offering  to  pur- 
chase a  team  by  any  person,  as  a  result  of 
which  such  team  will  not  continue  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  community  in  which  it  then 
plays: 

(5)  "stadium"  means  the  principal  physi- 
cal facility  within  which  a  professional 
sports  team  plays  the  majority  of  its  home 
games:  such  term  includes  any  arena,  colise- 
um or  sports  complex:  and 

(6)  "territory"  means  the  geographic  area 
within  which  a  professional  sports  team  has 
agreed  to  operate  and  play  the  majority  of 
its  home  games,  as  that  territory  is  defined 
by  the  relevant  league. 

AnTHORITY  FOR  RELOCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  person  may  change  the 
community  location  of  any  professional 
sports  team  unless— 

(1)  the  relevant  league  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
that  the  proposed  relocation  is  necessary 
and  appropriate:  and 

(2)  such  person  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  Board  pursuant  to  section  107  of  this 
title,  unless  the  relevant  community  has 
provided  notice  (in  accordance  with  section 
106(a)  of  this  title)  that  it  does  not  desire 
that  such  a  Board  be  established. 

(b)  The  league  shall  make  its  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (a XI)  of  this  section 
pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  league  may 
adopt.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
league  shall  specifically  consider,  taking 
into  account  the  findings,  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  title— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  stadium  in  which 
the  team  played  its  home  games  in  the  pre- 
vious season  and  the  willingness  of  the  sta- 
dium authority  to  remedy  any  deficiencies 
in  such  facility: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  fan  support  for 
the  team  has  t>een  demonstrated  during  the 
team's  tenure  in  the  community: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  team  has,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  received  public  financial 
support  by  means  of  any  publicly  financed 
playing  facility,  special  tax  treatment,  and 
any  other  form  of  public  financial  support: 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  owner  or  man- 
agement of  the  team  has  contributed  to  any 
circumstance  which  might  otherwise  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  such  relocation: 

(5)  whether  the  team  has  incurred  net  op- 
erating losses,  exclusive  of  depreciation  and 
amortization,  sufficient  to  threaten  the  con- 
tinued financial  viability  of  the  team: 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  team  has  en- 
gaged in  good  faith  negotiations  with  mem- 
bers and  representatives  of  the  community 
concerning  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  team  would  continue  to  play  its 
games  in  such  community: 

(7)  whether  any  other  team  in  its  league  is 
located  in  the  conununity  in  which  the  team 
is  currently  located: 


(8)  whether  the  team  proposes  to  relocate 
to  a  community  in  which  no  other  team  in 
Its  league  is  located:  and 

(9)  whether  the  stadium  authority.  If 
public,  is  not  opposed  to  such  relocation. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  in 
any  manner— 

(1)  the  decision  of  a  league,  pursuant  to 
any  lawful  rule  of  such  league,  to  refuse  to 
allow  the  relocation  of  any  team  which  is  a 
member  of  that  league:  or 

(2)  the  validity  or  application  of  any  rule 
of  a  league  regarding  any  proposed  reloca- 
tion within  the  community  in  which  the  rel- 
evant team  is  currently  located. 

WOTICE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  relo- 
cate a  professional  sports  team  to  a  new 
community  location  shall  furnish  notice  of 
such  proposed  relocation  to  the  appropriate 
stadium  authority  and  to  the  county  in 
which  the  stadium  is  located  at  least  three 
months  before  the  proposed  date  for  such 
relocation. 

(b)  Such  notice  shall— 

(1)  be  in  writing: 

(2)  l)e  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
l)e  personally  delivered: 

(3)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to  re- 
locate, the  new  location,  reasons  for  such  re- 
location, and  the  date  on  which  such  reloca- 
tion is  scheduled  to  occur:  and 

(4)  a  certifed  copy  of  the  determination  of 
the  league  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this 
title  that  the  pro[>osed  relocation  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

(c)  On  the  date  that  such  a  person  fur- 
nishes notice  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
person  shall  also  transmit  to  the  league  a 
cashier's  check  in  the  amount  of  S50.000. 
The  league  shall  deposit  such  check  in  an 
escrow  account  which  it  establishes  for  such 
purpose.  Amounts  deposited  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  for  activities  of  the 
Board  established  under  section  106  of  this 
title.  Any  amounts  remaining  in  such  ac- 
count after  the  termination  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  106(b)  of  this  title 
which  are  not  required  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Board  shall  be  returned  to 
such  person. 

AXBITKATION  BOAJtO 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  any  case  involving  a  pro- 
posed rel(X»tion  of  a  professional  sports 
team  and  within  30  days  after  notice  of  such 
proposed  relocation  Is  delivered  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  Professional  Sports  Franchise  Arbi- 
tration Board  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
this  section,  unless  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  relevant  community  notifies  the 
President  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation in  writing  that  the  community  does 
not  desire  that  such  a  Board  be  established. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
relevant  league: 

(2)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governmental  authority  which  operates  the 
studlum  or,  if  no  governmental  authority 
operates  the  stadium,  by  the  city  or  county 
in  which  such  stadium  Is  located:  and 

(3)  one  member  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation. 

(c)  No  individual  may  serve  on  the  Board 
If  such  individual  has  or  might  have  (as  a 
result  of  the  relocation  or  sale  of  such  team) 
a  financial  or  other  pecuniary  interest  in 
any  professional  sports  team  which  engages 
In- 


(1)  the  same  sport  as  the  professional 
sports  team  involved  In  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion: or 

(2)  any  other  sport  regularly  played  in  the 
same  community  where  the  team  then  plays 
or  in  the  community  of  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (including 
traveltlme)  during  which  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  terminate  when  it 
reaches  a  final  decision  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  relocation  or  offer  of  retention  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

KBSrONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BOARS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  All  information  required  to 
be  provided  by  this  title  shall  also  be  fur- 
nished promptly  to  the  Board.  Any  person 
who  makes  an  offer  to  purchase  a  team  or 
accepts  an  offer  which  would  result  in  the 
relocation  of  a  team,  and  any  owner  trans- 
mitting any  notice  under  this  title,  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Board,  provide  access  to 
all  relevant  financial  records  necessary  to 
allow  the  Board  to  make  the  determination 
required  In  sut>section  (e)  of  this  section. 
The  Board  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  disapprove  a  proposed 
relocation  if  any  information  requested  by 
the  Board  is  not  submitted  in  a  timely 
manner. 

(bMl)  Within  two  months  after  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Board,  any  person  wishing 
to  make  an  offer  of  retention  under  this 
title  shall  make  such  offer  and  furnish 
notice  of  such  offer  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  sut>8ectlon. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
team,  to  the  relevant  league,  to  the  stadium 
authority,  to  the  county  in  which  such  team 
plays,  and  to  the  Board.  Such  notice  shall— 

(A)  l>e  in  writing: 

(B)  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered:  and 

(C)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to 
purchase  such  team  and  to  continue  there- 
after to  l(x:ate  the  team  in  the  same  conunu- 
nity or  to  provide  terms  not  involving  a 
transfer  of  ownership  which  are  more  favor- 
able to  such  team  than  the  terms  currently 
in  effect. 

(cMl)  Not  earlier  than  two  months  nor 
later  than  three  months  after  notice  is  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  this 
title,  the  Board  shall  conduct  a  formal  hear- 
ing on  the  record— 

( 1 )  to  consider  de  novo  whether,  after  spe- 
cifically considering  the  factors  identified  in 
section  104(b)  of  this  title  and  taking  into 
account  the  findings,  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  proposed  relocation  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate:  and 

(2)  if  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  pro- 
posed rel<x;ation  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate, to  take  evidence  and  consider  testimony 
regarding  the  estimated  value  of  any  such 
proposed  relocation  or  offer  of  retention. 

(d)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed relocation  is  not  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, the  Board  shall  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed relocation. 

(e)  After  the  hearing  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  not  later  than 


three  months  after  notice  is  furnished  pur- 
suant to  section  105(a)  of  this  title,  if  the 
Board  determines  that  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion is  necessary  and  appropriate,  it  shall 
determine  whether  any  offer  of  retention  is 
equal  to  or  greater  in  value  than  the  pro- 
posed relocation.  The  Board  may  contract 
with  an  independent  actuary  for  all  such 
valuations. 

(f)(1)  If  the  Board  determines  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  that  it  has  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  retention  which  does  not 
involve  a  change  of  team  ownership  and 
which  is  of  a  value  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  proposed  relegation,  it  shall  disapprove 
the  proposed  relocation.  If  an  offer  of  reten- 
tion which  would  involve  a  change  in  team 
ownership  is  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
of  a  value  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  pro- 
posed relocation,  the  Board  shall,  before  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  proposed  relo- 
cation, transmit  all  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate information  concerning  such  offer  of  re- 
tention to  the  relevant  league. 

(2)  After  receipt  from  the  Board  of  the  in- 
formation regarding  the  offer  of  retention, 
the  league  shall  review  such  offer  under  its 
applicable  rules  for  a  transfer  of  league 
membership.  If,  by  vote  of  a  simple  majority 
of  its  members  and  based  upon  a  written 
record,  the  league  determines  that  the 
person  making  such  offer  of  retention  satis- 
fies the  criteria  of  the  league  for  a  transfer 
of  league  membership,  it  shall  so  inform  the 
Board,  and  the  Board  shall  then  disapprove 
the  proposed  relocation.  If,  by  vote  of  a 
simple  majority  of  its  members  and  based 
upon  a  written  record,  the  league  deter- 
mines that  the  person  making  the  offer  of 
retention  does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  of  the 
league  for  a  transfer  of  membership,  it  shall 
so  inform  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall 
then  approve  the  relocation.  If  more  than 
one  offer  of  retention  is  transmitted  by  the 
Board  to  the  league  for  its  consideration, 
the  league,  if  it  determines  that  more  than 
one  offer  of  retention  has  l)een  made  with 
respect  to  which  the  offeror  satisfies  the  cri- 
teria of  the  league  for  a  transfer  of  meml>er- 
ship,  may  Indicate  to  the  Board  its  order  of 
preference  for  membership.  If  the  team 
owner  elects  to  su:cept  any  such  offer,  the 
team  owner  shall  accept  any  offer  which  is 
preferred  by  the  league. 

(g)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed rel(x:ation  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate and  that  it  has  received  no  offer  of  re- 
tention which  is  of  a  value  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  proposed  relocation,  the  Board 
shall  approve  the  relocation. 

(h)  No  decision  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  l>ecome  effective  until  five 
days  after  such  decision  is  made.  A  court 
may,  in  accordance  with  section  108  of  this 
title,  stay  the  effective  date  of  such  decision 
during  the  pendency  of  judicial  review  pro- 
ceedings under  such  section. 

(1)  Any  information  submitted  to  the 
Board  which  relates  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  team  seeking  to  relocate  shall  l>e 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  when  required  under  court  order  or 
as  required  in  the  course  of  judicial  review 
of  any  decision  made  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  such  dis- 
closure shall  be  made  under  such  terms  and 
conditons  as  the  reviewing  court  may  direct. 
(j)  The  Board  may  obtain  the  assistance 
of  counsel  regarding  its  activities  or  in  re- 
sponse to  any  action  brought  under  section 
108  of  this  title. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  person  (including  a  team,  league 


or  community)  may  bring  a  civil  action  seek- 
ing Judicial  review  of  any  act  or  decision 
made  pursuant  to  any  authority  specifically 
provided  in  this  title.  For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(Da  determination  by  a  league,  after  spe- 
cific consideration  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  104  of  this  title,  that  a  proposed  re- 
l(x:ation  is  or  is  not  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate shall  t>e  considered  to  t>e  an  act  or  deci- 
sion made  pursuant  to  authority  specifically 
provided  in  this  title:  and 

(2)  any  act  or  decision  by  a  league  under 
section  104(c)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  act  or  decision  made  pursu- 
ant to  authority  specifically  provided  in  this 
title. 

(b)  No  team,  community  or  other  person 
aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  a  league  under 
section  104  of  this  title  may  seek  judicial 
review  of  the  decision,  but  any  such  commu- 
nity may  seek  judicial  review  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  team  is  currently  located  solely 
regarding  whether  the  league  specifically 
considered  the  factors  identified  in  section 
104(b)  of  this  title.  The  court  may  award 
such  equitable  relief,  other  than  an  award 
of  damages,  as  the  court  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  No  team,  community  or  other  person 
aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  pursu- 
ant to  section  107(d)  or  (g)  of  this  title  may 
seek  judicial  review  of  the  decision,  but  such 
team,  community  or  person  may  seek  Judi- 
cial review  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
team  is  currently  located  solely  regarding 
whether  the  Board  specifically  considered 
the  factors  identified  in  section  104(b)  of 
this  title.  If  such  review  is  sought,  the  court 
may  stay  the  effective  date  of  any  such  deci- 
sion during  the  period  of  such  review. 

(d)  Any  person  wishing  to  seek  Judicial 
review  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  seek  such  review  within  30 
days  after  the  decision  of  the  league  or 
Board,  as  appropriate. 

(e)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision 
made  by  a  league  pursuant  to  section  107(e) 
of  this  title  or  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107(f)(2)  of  this  title  may  seek  judicial 
review  of  such  decision  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  district  in 
which  the  team  is  currently  located.  In  any 
such  review,  the  court  shall  consider  wheth- 
er such  decision  was  arbitrary,  capricious  or 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  was  a  violation  of 
any  applicable  Federal  or  State  law.  The 
procedures  relevant  to  such  standard  of 
review  in  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  apply  to  such  review. 

(f )  Any  person  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  team  is  currently  locat- 
ed or  was  located  In  the  previous  season  to 
enjoin  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  regarding  relocation  of  a 
professional  sports  team  or  a  failure  to 
comply  with  any  decision  by  a  league  or  the 
Board  under  this  title,  unless  such  decision 
is  the  subject  of  Judicial  review  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

tmcr  OK  coHTRAcrrs 
Sec.  109.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
in  any  manner  any  contract  between  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  and  any  stadium  or 
other  person,  unless  such  contract  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  110  of 
this  title. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  1 10.  This  title  applies  to  any  proposed 
relocation  of  a  professional  baseball,  basket- 


ball, football  or  h(x:key  team  which  plays  its 
home  games  in  a  community  within  the 
United  States  and  which  is  a  member  of  a 
league  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
if  such  relocation  occurs  or  is  scheduled  to 
occur  on  or  after  January  24.  1985,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  in  any 
manner  the  decision  of  any  court  to  order 
the  relocation  of  any  professional  sports 
team  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
in  connection  with  any  litigation  regarding 
the  location  of  such  team  which  was  pend- 
ing on  January  24,  1985.  ^ 

TITLE  II 

AGREEMENTS  RELATING  TO  SPONSORED 
TELECASTING 

Sbc.  201.  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  and  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12).  shall  not 
apply  to  an  agreement  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  professional  sports  league 
to  require  such  members  to  participate  in  or 
to  share  revenues  generated  by  any  contract 
pursuant  to  which  the  rights  of  such  mem- 
bers in  the  sponsored  telecasting  of  any 
game  of  such  league  are  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  (in  whole  or  in  part).  Any  such 
agreement  relating  to  the  sharing  of  reve- 
nues shall  provide  that  any  person  who  be- 
comes a  member  of  such  league  after  the 
date  of  such  agreement  will  share  in  such 
revenues  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  members  of  such  league 
as  of  the  date  of  such  agreement,  except 
that  any  such  person  will  only  share  in  such 
revenues  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  time 
during  such  contract  that  the  person  is  a 
member  of  such  league. 

ACCESS  TO  FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (aKl)  Each  publicly-owned  or  op- 
erated facility  for  the  public  display  of 
games  of  professional  sport  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  all  professional  sports  teams 
on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  without 
unfair  discrimination.  Each  stadium  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  by  professional 
sports  teams  under  nondiscriminatory  and 
substantially  comparable  rates,  rentals  and 
other  charges  and  under  nondiscriminatory 
and  substantially  comparable  rules,  regula- 
tions and  conditions.  The  right  of  any  pro- 
fessional sports  team  which  submits  a  re- 
quest under  this  subsection  to  use  any  such 
facility  shall  not  be  unreasonably  denied, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
existing  contract  or  arrangement  between 
such  facility  and  any  other  professional 
sports  team  in  effect  for  the  season  within 
which  the  requested  dates  occur. 

(2)  Whenever  any  professional  sports 
team  submits  to  any  such  public  authority  a 
written  request  for  the  use  of  such  facility 
for  team  contests  and  exhibitions,  such 
public  authority  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
sut>section  (b)  of  this  section,  permit  such 
team  to  use  the  facility  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  No  such  public  authority  shall  be  re- 
quired under  this  section  to  permit  a  profes- 
sional sports  team  which  submits  a  request 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  use 
any  such  facility  if — 

(1)  the  date  of  the  requested  use  is  the 
same  date  on  which  any  other  user  of  such 
facility  has  a  right  (under  any  contract  or 
other  agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
request)  to  use  such  facility  for  scheduled 
exhibitions  or  contests;  or 

(2)  the  requested  use  will  impose  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  the  continued  use  of  such 
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facility  by  any  such  user  who  is  entitled  to 
use  the  facility  pursuant  to  any  contract  or 
other  agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
such  request. 

(c)  Any  such  public  authority  which  re- 
ceives a  request  for  use  by  a  professional 
sports  team  under  this  section  shall  make 
such  reasonable  efforts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  facility  by  such 
team. 

(d)  Any  professional  sports  team  which 
submits  a  request  for  use  under  this  section 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  against  any 
such  public  authority  which  fails  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
court  may  award  damages  and  such  equita- 
ble relief,  including  injunctive  relief,  as  the 
court  considers  appropriate. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "facil- 
ity" includes  facilities  associated  with  any 
publicly-owned  or  operated  facility  for  the 
public  display  of  games  of  professional  base- 
ball. t>asketball.  football  or  hockey. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pro- 
fessional sports  league"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
401(2)  of  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  time  such  league  has  been  en- 
gaged in  competition  in  such  sport. 

TYTLE.  Ill 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  301.  As  useO  ;:i  this  title,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  and  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12). 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  in  the  past,  professional  sports  leagues 
have  received  special  treatment  by  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Feder- 
al antitrust  laws: 

(2)  relocations  of  professional  sports 
teams  are  likely  to  occur  more  frequently, 
when  the  number  of  communities  which  be- 
lieve they  can  adequately  support  a  team 
exceeds  the  numl)er  of  franchises  made 
available  by  professional  sports  leagues: 

(3)  t>ecause  maintaining  the  number  of 
franchises  in  a  league  below  the  level  of 
demand  increases  the  value  of  the  existing 
franchises,  increases  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  holders  of  existing  franchises  with 
stadium  authorities,  and  causes  revenues 
from  broadcasting  (to  the  extent  such  reve- 
nues are  shared)  to  be  shared  by  fewer 
teams,  previous  increases  in  the  number  of 
franchises  in  any  league  generally  have  not 
t>een  solely  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
the  communities  which  seek  such  a  fran- 
chise: 

(4)  the  failure  of  the  National  Football 
League  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  tetuns 
by  communities  such  as  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da. Memphis.  Tennessee,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  the  recent  move  of  the  Balti- 
more Colts  football  team  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland: 

(5)  since  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
the  value  to  the  City  of  Oakland,  California, 
t)etween  the  location  in  such  city  of  the  pro- 
fessional football  team  presently  known  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  and  a  new  profes- 
sional football  team,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  City  of  Oakland  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  pursue  its  eminent  domain  pr(}ceeding  or 
other  litigation  which  was  pending  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984  against  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders: 
and  that,  although  section  303(a)  of  this 
title   requires   that    the   National   Football 


League  locate  a  new  professional  football 
team  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  California,  if 
such  city  is  not  successful  in  such  proceed- 
ing or  other  litigation,  such  location  will 
only  partly  mitigate  the  loss  to  such  city 
caused  by  the  relocation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Raiders  to  Los  Angeles.  California: 

(6)  there  exists  a  clear,  reasonable,  and.  as 
yet,  unmet  demand  by  certain  communities 
in  the  United  States  for  a  National  Football 
League  franchise  or  a  Major  League  Base- 
ball franchise: 

(7)  it  is  unlikely  that  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  or  Major  League  Baseball  will 
voluntarily  increase  the  numt>er  of  fran- 
chises in  each  league  in  the  near  future:  and 

(8)  to  the  extent  that  continued  or  ex- 
panded special  treatment  under  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  may,  as  a  conseqiience,  con- 
tribute to  the  perpetuation  of  a  scarcity  of 
franchises  for  professional  sports  teams,  it 
is  necessary  to  couple  such  continued  or  ex- 
panded special  treatment  with  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  unreasonable  failure 
by  such  leagues  to  respond  to  the  demand 
of  communities  for  such  franchises. 

RESTRICTION  AGAINST  CEKTAIN  ACTIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  of  the  following  actions 
constitutes  a  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2): 

(1)  The  failure  of  Major  League  Baseball 
to  increase  its  membership  by  two  new 
members  over  the  total  number  of  its  mem- 
bers on  January  24,  1985.  and  to  ensure  that 
such  new  memt>ers  will  commence  play  in 
the  1988  season. 

(2)  The  failure  of  the  National  Football 
League  to  increase  its  memt>ership  by  two 
new  members  over  the  total  number  of  its 
memt>ers  on  January  24,  1985,  and  to  ensure 
that  (A)  both  of  such  new  members  will 
commence  play  in  the  league  in  the  1988 
season,  and  (B)  one  of  such  new  members 
will  be  located  in,  and  play  its  home  games 
in,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  National  Football 
League  to  increase  its  membership  by  two 
new  members  over  the  total  number  of  its 
members  after  the  increase  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  to 
ensure  that  (A)  t>oth  of  such  new  members 
will  commence  play  In  the  league  no  later 
than  the  1990  season,  and  (B)  that  one  of 
such  new  memt>er8  will  be  located  in  Oak- 
land, California. 

Paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  constitute  an  unfair  and  exclusionary 
practice  of  the  relevant  league  in  violation 
of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2)  if,  prior  to  the  increase  in  meml>ership 
specified  in  such  paragraph,  a  meml>er  of 
the  National  Foott>all  League  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Oakland,  California,  either  pursu- 
ant to  any  eminent  domain  proceeding  or 
other  litigation  regarding  such  matter 
which  was  pending  on  January  1,  1984  or 
pursuant  to  the  increase  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Any  person  who  submits  to  Major 
League  Baseball  or  the  National  Football 
League  an  application  to  operate  a  franchise 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  maintain  an  action  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15)  if  the 
relevant  league  fails,  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  sutjsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  franchises  in  such 
league  as  specified  in  such  subsection. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  purposes  of  this  title.  Major 
League  Baseball  is  a  business  involved  in 
interstate  commerce  and  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
(15  U.S,C.  2)  and  any  other  provision  of  the 


antitrust    laws   necessary    for   the   enforce- 
ment of  such  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  discus- 
sions among  members  of  the  National 
League  and  the  American  League  of  Major 
League  Baseball  regarding  the  number  and 
the  location  of  members  of  such  Leagues 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

TITLE  IV 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, conwration,  or  any  unincorporated 
association,  or  any  combination  or  associa- 
tion thereof,  or  any  political  subdivision: 

(21  "professional  sports  league"  or 
"league"  means,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 202(f)  of  this  Act,  an  association  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  professional  sports 
teams  which  has  adopted,  accepted  or  put 
into  effect  rules  for  the  conduct  of  profes- 
sional sports  teams  which  are  members  of 
that  association  and  the  regulation  of  con- 
tests and  exhibitions  in  which  such  teams 
regularly  engage,  and  which  has  l>een  en- 
gaged in  competition  in  such  sport  for  more 
than  seven  years:  and 

(3)  "professional  sports  team"  or  "team" 
means,  in  accordance  with  section  110  of 
this  Act,  any  group  of  professional  athletes 
organized  to  play  major  league  baseball, 
basketball,  football  or  hockey  and  which  is 
also  a  member  of  a  league  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  the  term  includes  all 
equipment  and  memorabilia  associated  with 
current  or  former  athletes  playing  on  such  a 
team. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  402.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  in  any  way  eminent  domain 
proceeding  or  other  litigation  by  the  City  of 
Oakland.  California,  against  the  profession- 
al football  team  presently  known  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Raiders  which  was  pending  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984,  or  otherwise  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  position  or  rights  of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land with  respect  to  such  proceeding  or  liti- 
gation, including  any  right  which  may  exist 
to  relocate  such  professional  f(x>tball  team 
in  the  City  of  Oakland. 

OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  403.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  shall 
conduct  pericxlic  oversight  hearings  on  the 
effects  of  this  Act  no  less  often  than  annu- 
ally for  the  first  3  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  As  part  of  such 
hearings,  the  Committee  will  consider  testi- 
mony from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
consumers,  members  of  professional  sports 
leagues,  and  players  for  professional  sports 
teams.  The  Committee  shall  also  consider 
the  need  or  desirability,  or  both,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  policy  regarding 
the  expansion  of  professional  sports 
leagues. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  by  such 
invalidation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senators  Gorton  and  Sarbanes 
in  offering  legislation  that  will  clarify 
the  legal  relationship  between  sports 
franchises    and    their    hometowns.    I 


have  been  involved  with  the  issue  for 
several  years,  and  the  urgency  for  con- 
gressional action  has  grown  each  year. 

Professional  sports  are  an  important 
part  of  American  life.  Baseball  is 
called  our  national  pastime,  and  along 
with  apple  pie.  serves  as  a  standard 
analogy  for  what  is  American.  Teams 
are  sources  of  community  cohesion 
and  civic  pride.  And  these  teams  make 
a  tremen(ious  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  community,  in  terms  of 
jobs,  taxes,  and  tourism. 

Over  the  years,  owners  have  general- 
ly respected  the  interests  of  the  local 
community  and  dedicated  fans,  but  (x;- 
casionally  their  selfish  interests  have 
overwhelmed  their  sense  of  civic  obli- 
gation. We  all  saw  what  happened  to 
Baltimore  and  Oakland.  Some  of  us 
even  remember  what  happened  to 
baseball  right  here  in  Washington 
when  we  were  victims  of  a  double 
whammy,  losing  one  team  to  Minne- 
apolis, and  a  second  to  Arlington,  TX. 
Even  threatened  team  relocations  can 
be  costly  to  communities.  Recently, 
Buffalo.  Minnesota,  Philadelphia,  and 
St.  Louis  have  made  enormous  conces- 
sions at  public  expense  to  keep  team 
owners  happy. 

All  of  these  events  remind  us  that  it 
is  not  the  sporting  contests,  civic 
pride,  or  fan  loyalty  that  determine 
team  location,  but  hard-boiled  busi- 
ness interests.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
private  interest  outweighed  any  public 
interest.  It  is  the  sports  industry  and 
those  interests  that  we  are  discussing 
today. 

More  cities  want  sports  teams  than 
there  are  teams  available.  This  situa- 
tion creates  competition  among  cities 
that  is  more  intense  than  the  competi- 
tion between  teams  on  the  field;  we've 
got  to  change  that.  Cities  competing 
for  teams  become  locked  in  bidding 
wars  that  only  the  owners  can  win. 

For  an  owner,  moving  a  franchise  is 
relatively  easy.  For  an  owner,  the 
value  of  the  team  stems  from  league 
revenue-sharing  arrangements,  TV 
revenue-sharing  agreements,  and 
player  contracts,  all  of  which  can  be 
traded  over  the  counter  and  moved  in 
a  briefcase.  Communities  cannot  move, 
nor  can  the  publicly  financed  high- 
ways, stadiums  and  sports  complexes 
that  have  been  built  to  serve  teams  be 
packed  up,  sold,  and  shipped  to  a  new 
city.  When  a  team  moves,  the  owner 
reaps  the  harvest,  and  the  city  is  left 
only  with  some  pretty  expensive  chaff 
on  its  hands  in  the  form  of  a  deserted 
stadium. 

Normally,  our  system  relies  on  com- 
petition to  protect  economic  freedom 
and  promote  efficient  markets.  With 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  Government 
safeguards  the  public  interest  by  en- 
couraging competition.  But  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  against  the 
owners  and  the  leagues  would  drasti- 
cally change  the  way  the  sports  indus- 
try operates.  Under  the  umbrella  of 


their  limited  antitrust  immunity,  the 
leagues,  representing  the  owners,  ne- 
gotiate TV  deals,  divide  up  the  crop  of 
new  players,  and  made  decisions  every 
day  that  would  in  any  other  business 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  So  the 
sports  industry  enjoys  a  preferred 
status  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

What  we've  got  to  do  In  the  public 
interest,  is  impose  a  little  restraint  on 
owner  whim  in  exchange  for  this  pre- 
ferred status  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  is  a  justifiable  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Government,  especially  since 
self-regulation  has  failed.  We  have  to 
ensure  that  the  major  markets— our 
great  cities— can  keep  their  sports 
teams  if  they  want  them,  and  if  they 
are  supported  by  the  fans  and  by  the 
taxpayers. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  balances 
those  interests,  recognizing  that  the 
interests  of  the  public,  owners,  and 
the  leagues  do  not  always  coincide.  We 
cannot  expect  the  owners  to  forgo  con- 
siderations of  private  gain  for  the  sake 
of  public  benefit.  But  we  ask  them  to 
share  with  us  these  decisions  to  relo- 
cate. When  an  owner  wants  to  move, 
or  when  the  sale  of  a  team  would 
result  in  a  move,  this  bill  would  set  out 
clear  standards  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  that  request.  First,  the 
question  of  relocation  would  go  to  the 
league  with  guidelines  from  Congress. 
Second,  if  the  league  allowed  the  relo- 
cation, an  arbitration  board  would  be 
convened  to  consider  whether  it  meets 
the  standards  set  by  the  bill— such  as 
stadium  inadequacy  or  financial  hard- 
ship. If  the  t>oard  concludes  that  the 
move  is  justified,  the  commimity  has 
the  right  of  first  refusal— an  opportu- 
nity to  match  the  financial  package  of- 
fered by  another  community  or  new 
owner,  in  order  to  retain  the  team. 

The  bill  strikes  a  nice  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  business  owners  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  Impose  a 
modest  degree  of  regulation  on  busi- 
nesses, when  required  by  the  public  in- 
terest. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  Gorton  and 
my  colleagues  in  reintroducing  the 
Professional  Sports  Team  Community 
F»rotection  Act,  which  I  cosponsored  in 
the  last  Congress.  This  important  leg- 
islation will  give  sorely  needed,  respon- 
sible protection  to  sports  fans  and 
sports  leagues  alike  against  a  growing 
problem— the  abrupt  and  unwarranted 
relocation  of  professional  sports 
teams.  The  recent  history  of  profes- 
sional sports  in  this  country  has 
shown  us  the  great  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

On  March  10,  1980,  the  National 
Football  League  voted  22  to  0  against 
allowing  the  Oakland  Raiders  to  move 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  Raiders  defied 
that  vote  and  successfully  sued  the 
NFL  for  antitrust  law  violations.  Four 


years  later,  the  NFL  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  Baltimore 
Colts  from  spiriting  the  team  away 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
had  to  put  up  $30  million  to  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  NFL  Eagles  from 
moving  his  team  to  Phoenix.  The 
NFL's  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are  reported 
to  be  considering  such  a  move,  as  are 
baseball's  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  Min- 
nesota Twins.  The  National  Basketball 
Association  has  filed  a  suit  to  send  the 
new  Los  Angeles  Clippers  back  to  San 
Diego  after  they  moved  last  year  with- 
out league  approval. 

No  one  can  say  when  this  game  of 
musical  chairs  will  end.  Indeed,  unless 
Congress  acts,  it  will  not  end.  Our  Na- 
tion's cities  will  be  left  scrambling  to 
lure  professional  sports  teams  away 
from  each  other. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  year,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  NFL,  Pete  Rozelle 
said  "Federal  law  as  currently  devel- 
oped ignores  fan,  league,  and  public  in- 
terests that  need  protection."  The  leg- 
islation that  we  introduce  today 
strikes  a  resp>onsible  balance  among 
many  legitimate,  competing  interests. 
It  provides  the  leagues  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regulate  their  own  affairs 
while  requiring  that  they  utilize  cer- 
tain reasonable  criteria  in  making 
their  decisions.  It  provides  communi- 
ties with  guarantees  that  their  voices 
will  be  heard  and  gives  them  a  right  of 
first  refusal. 

Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  team  in- 
stability is  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
teams  caused  by  the  leagues'  refusal  to 
expand  into  new  cities.  At  every  meet- 
ing of  the  leagues'  representatives  of 
cities  are  on  hand  to  lobby  for  expan- 
sion clubs.  In  response,  a  viable  new 
football  league  has  emerged,  with 
highly  professional  playing  standards. 
Despite  league  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  shortage  of  fans, 
players  or  host  communities,  just  a 
shortage  of  teams.  For  that  reason, 
this  legislation  will  mandate  expan- 
sion in  major  league  baseball  and  In 
the  NFL. 

This  expansion  in  baseball  and  the 
NFL  will  help  meet  this  need.  It  will 
also  redress  the  loss  of  NFL  f oottiall  to 
the  people  of  Baltimore  and  Oakland, 
by  1988  and  1990. 

With  this  legislation  we  seek  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  framework  of  profession- 
al sports  with  the  support  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  play.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide 
this  carefully  defined  framework.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  288.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  co- 
ordination for  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  food  ir- 
radiation through  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Operating  Commission  for 
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Food  Irradiation  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  through  other  means: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

rEOEKAL  POOD  IRRADIATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
COWTHOL  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of  joining 
with  our  new  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Harkin.  to  introduce 
legislation  to  promote  the  use  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation  as  a  postharvest  treat- 
ment for  food  commodities.  This  bill, 
the  Federal  Food  Irradiation  Develop- 
ment and  Control  Act  of  1985.  builds 
upon  legislation  Representative  Sid 
Morrison  and  I  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress— S.  2254.  S.  2652.  H.R. 
4544,  H.R.  5605— and  a  proposed  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  regulation 
[48  FR  5714]  which  was  promulgated 
in  February  1984.  Representative 
Morrison  is  introducing  legislation 
identical  to  this  bill  today. 

Just  this  afternoon.  Senator  Harkin, 
Representative  Morrison,  and  I 
joined  atx}ut  100  other  hungry  souls 
for  a  hearty  lunch  consisting  of  Iowa 
pork,  a  dish  which  more  than  pleased 
the  Senator  from  that  fine  farm  State, 
seafood  from  the  Northwest,  which 
made  my  palate  yearn  for  home,  new 
potatoes.  Washington  State  apple  pie, 
and  numerous  other  dishes,  all  of 
which  were  processed  using  irradiation 
to  retain  the  foods'  freshness  and 
wholesomeness.  None  of  the  irradiated 
foods  were  treated  chemically  at  any 
time  during  their  trip  from  the  farm 
or  ocean  to  the  table.  That  is  a  claim 
that  is  hard  to  believe  in  this  age  of 
pesticides  and  chemical  preservatives. 

Food  irradiation  means  exposing 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  low  doses  of  gamma-, 
beta-,  and  x  rays.  The  irradiation  is 
merely  ionizing  energy  which  pene- 
trates through  food  killing  microorga- 
nisms. The  ionizing  energy  used  is 
similar  to  microwaves.  It  leaves  no  res- 
idue in  the  food,  which  absorbs  only 
the  energy  of  the  radioactive  source, 
not  the  sources  radioactivity.  Irradia- 
tion delays  spoilage  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables: disinfects  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  all  insects,  insect  eggs, 
and  fungi:  tenderizes  meat;  and  inhib- 
its the  natural  sprouting  of  potatoes 
and  onions.  It  can  kill  the  trichinae 
larvae  in  pork  and  can  replace  the  use 
of  ethyl  dibromide  [EDB]  as  a  post- 
harvest  treatment.  There  are  also  a  va- 
riety of  current  or  potential  uses  for 
irradiation  beyond  processing  of  food, 
including  sterilization  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  other  medical  products, 
sterilization  of  baby  powder,  manufac- 
ture of  nonstick  cookware,  treatment 
of  cosmetic  products,  pasteurization 
and  sterilization  of  sewage  sludge,  soil 
and  timber  fumigation,  seed  stimula- 
tion, processing  of  polymers,  produc- 
tion of  chemicals,  and  many  others. 

Currently,  irradiation  is  defined  by  a 
statute  as  a  food  additive.  In  addition 


to  being  illogical,  this  definition  means 
that  irradiated  food  is  considered  adul- 
terated unless  the  irradiation  process 
conforms  to  complex  and  burdensome 
regulations.  This  legislation  would 
exempt  sources  of  irradiation  from  the 
definition  of  food  additive,  and  instead 
subject  food  irradiation  to  the  same 
regulations  which  are  applied  to  pesti- 
cide chemicals  used  on  raw  agricultur- 
al commodities. 

Irradiation  represents  an  exciting  in- 
novation in  food  processing.  It  was  de- 
veloped 30  years  ago  by  the  Army  Re- 
search Latxiratory  in  Natick,  MA.  Irra- 
diation has  now  been  approved  for  var- 
ious foods  by  approximately  28  coun- 
tries. Japan,  India,  and  the  Nether- 
lands make  extensive  use  of  the  proc- 
ess. Canada  recently  decided  to  treat 
irradiation  as  a  food  process  rather 
than  a  food  additive,  which  is  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  bill. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  relevancy  of 
food  irradiation  technology  to  the 
problems  of  food  preservation  that 
confront  the  world  in  1985  need  only 
look  to  Africa  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  died  from  starvation 
and  more  are  threatened.  No,  irradia- 
tion is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  does  offer 
hope  for  those  nations  where  refriger- 
ation is  an  uncommon  luxury  and  pro- 
tein-rich foods  necessary  for  good 
health  spoil  easily.  Irradiation  is  an  al- 
ternative for  much  of  the  Third  World 
and  can  surely  tie  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  global  malnutrition  prob- 
lem. Here,  at  home,  irradiation  offers 
a  safe  alternative  to  chemical  treat- 
ments now  widely  used  in  food  proc- 
essing. 

Another  indication  of  the  salience  of 
the  food  irradiation  issue  is  the  huge 
volume  of  public  comments  respond- 
ing to  the  FDA's  proposed  rule,  which 
would  permit  limited  application  of 
food  irradiation  primarily  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  up  to  a  dose  of 
100  kilorads.  a  dose  which  is  one-tenth 
of  the  standard  now  accepted  by  most 
international  authorities.  The  public 
comments  have  been  insightful  as  well 
as  plentiful.  As  I  did  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  FDA  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Margaret 
Heckler  for  this  important  first  step  in 
promoting  this  promising  new  technol- 
ogy. 

The  specifics  of  the  legislation  are 
outlined  in  greater  detail  in  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis.  I  hope  this 
new  bill  and  the  FDA  regulation  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  food 
irradiation  as  a  safe  and  effective  food 
preservation  technique. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  its  pro- 
visions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  oj 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Food  Irradiation  Development  and 
Control  Act  of  1985". 

PIHOINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  irradiation  of  food  at  regulated  doses  is 
recognized  by  International  authorities  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices as  safe  and  wholesome: 

(2)  irradiation  of  food  inhibits  or  destroys 
the  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms 
which  cause  food  to  spoil  and  eliminates 
trichinosis  in  pork,  insect  pests  in  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grains,  and  food-bome 
pathogens,  such  as  salmonella  and  botu- 
linum  in  red  meats,  poultry,  and  fish  prod- 
ucts: 

(3)  irradiation  of  food  is  one  of  the  substi- 
tutes for  many  of  the  post  harvest  fumi- 
gants  including  ethylene  dibromide: 

(4)  radiation  sources  used  for  Irradiation 
process  including  5  MeV  (million  electron 
volts)  for  gamma  rays  and  x-ray.  and  10 
MeV  for  electrons  cannot  induce  added  risks 
to  consumers  from  radioactivity  In  food: 

(5)  irradiation  of  food  is  a  process,  much 
like  cooking  in  a  microwave  oven,  boiling,  or 
freezing: 

(6)  additional  research  and  development  is 
needed  to  determine  the  optimum  dose  level 
for  irradiation  on  foods  and  the  appropriate 
marlieting  factors  in  order  to  apply  the  ben- 
efits of  irradiation  to  a  variety  fo  products 
assuring  public  safety: 

(7)  there  needs  to  be  national  uniformity 
in  the  regulation  of  irradiation  processing  of 
food; 

(8)  public  understanding  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation is  essential  to  develop  widespread  com- 
mercial opportunities  and  to  promote  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  food  irradiation: 

(9)  irradiation  is  currently  approved  in  the 
United  States  for  use  of  spices,  fresh  pota- 
toes to  inhibit  sprouting,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  for  disinfestation.  and  twenty-five 
other  countries  have  approved  application 
of  food  irradiation  on  at  least  40  different 
food  items: 

(10)  there  are  a  variety  of  current  or  po- 
tential uses  for  irradiation  beyond  process- 
ing of  food,  including  sterilization  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  other  medical  products, 
sterilization  of  baby  pKJwder,  manufacture 
of  non-stick  cookware.  treatment  of  cosmet- 
ic products,  pasteurization  and  sterilization 
of  sewage  sludge,  soil  and  timber  fumiga- 
tion, seed  stimulation,  processing  of  poly- 
mers, production  of  chemicals,  and  many 
others; 

(U)  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  United 
States  source  material  required  for  food  ir- 
radiation process  and  current  supplies  are 
unable  to  meet  projected  demand: 

(12)  the  Federal  Government  owns  by- 
products materials  as  part  of  our  defense 
nuclear  waste  program: 

(13)  a  significant  return  on  investment 
can  come  back  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury through  the  lease  of  irradiation  source 
materials  to  private  and  public  agencies: 

(14)  there  needs  to  be  coordination  with 
international  organizations  and  state  gov- 
ernments on  research,  development,  applica- 
tions, and  standards  for  irradiation  and 
among  the  many  Federal  agencies  involved, 
including  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Food  and 


Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices.  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development:  and 

(15)  there  needs  to  be  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  irradiation  pr(Kessing. 

(b)  the  purEK)ses  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  change  the  definition  of  food  irradia- 
tion so  that  it  is  defined  as  a  food  process, 
subject  to  existing  regulatory  authority  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

(2)  expand  research  and  development  of 
ionizing  radiation  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
mercialization of  a  variety  of  beneficial  use 
technologies: 

(3)  provide  for  education  regarding  food 
irradiation  by  ionizing  radiation  in  order  to 
promote  public  understanding  and  accept- 
ance: 

(4)  provide  for  national  uniformity  in  the 
regulation  of  irradiation  processing  of  food: 

(5)  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  source  ma- 
terial by  providing  for  the  safe  domestic 
leasing  of  nuclear  byproduct  material  for 
use  in  commercial  applications  of  food  irra- 
diation and  continue  the  current  foreign  nu- 
clear byproduct  distribution  program:  and 

(6)  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Op- 
erating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
serve  as  an  intermediary  with  private  enter- 
prise. Federal  and  State  government  agen- 
cies, international  organizations,  and  the 
public. 

DEFINITIONAL  AND  REGULATORY  CHANGES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(s)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C 
321(s))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ':  and  including  any 
source  of  radiation  intended  for  any  such 
use"  in  the  first  parenthetical  material: 

(2)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4).  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":or":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  food  irradiation  process.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

•(bb)  The  term  'food  irradiation  process' 
means  a  food  treatment  in  which  ionizing 
energy  is  applied  to  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities, processed  foods,  or  other  foods  to 
destroy  the  organisms  which  cause  infesta- 
tion in  food,  to  inhibit  or  destroy  bacteria 
and  other  mircoorganisms  which  among 
other  things  cause  food  to  spoil  or  make  the 
food  unwholesome,  to  inhibit  sprouting,  to 
retard  the  postharvest  ripening  of  foods, 
and  to  improve  the  food's  functional  proper- 
ties.". 

(c)(1)  Section  409  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
348)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by— 

(i)  inserting  or  food  irradiation  process" 
after  "food  additive"  each  place  it  appears; 

(ii)  inserting  'or  process"  after  "such  addi- 
tives" and  after  "such  additive"; 

(ill)  inserting  or  clause  (7)"  after  "clause 
(2)(C) ";  and 

(iv)  inserting  or  having  been  treated  by 
such  a  process"  after  "such  an  additive"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by— 

(i)  inserting  "or  food  irradiation  process" 
after    food  additive  "  in  paragraph  (1); 

(ii)  inserting  "for  such  additive"  after  •"in- 
cluding"" in  paragraph  (2XA): 


(iii)  inserting  "or  process""  after  "such  ad- 
ditive"" each  place  such  term  appears  except 
the  first  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2KB) 
and  except  in  paragraphs  (2KC).  (2KD)  and 
(3); 

(iv)  inserting  "or  the  source  of  the  food  ir- 
radiation process'"  after  "food  additive"  in 
paragraph  (2)(A): 

(v)  inserting  "or  the  proposed  procedures 
and  methods  for  conducting  the  food  irra- 
diation process"  after  the  first  time  '"such 
additive'"  appears  in  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(vi)  inserting  ".  unless  the  level  of  the  pro- 
posed food  irradiation  process  has  already 
been  recognized  to  be  safe  by  the  Secretary"" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)(E): 

(vii)  inserting  "in  the  case  of  a  food  addi- 
tive." after  ""(or."  and  "food  irradiation 
process  or"  after  '"for."  in  paragraph  (3): 
and  « 

(vlii)  inserting  ",  or  in  the  case  of  food  ir- 
radiation process,  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  requests"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4); 

(C)  In  subsection  (c)  by— 

(i)  inserting  "or  food  irradiation  process" 
after  "food  additive"  and  "food  additives" 
each  place  such  terms  appear; 

(ii)  inserting  "or  process  "  after  "such  addi- 
tive" the  first  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(IKA)  and  each  place  it  occurs  in  clause  (1) 
of  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (3KA)  and  in 
paragraph  (4)(A): 

(iii)  inserting  "or  process"  after  "no  addi- 
tive"" in  paragraph  (3)(A),  after  "'the  addi- 
tive'" in  paragraph  (3MB),  and  after  "'an  ad- 
ditive"' in  paragraph  (4):  and 

(D)  in  sulisection  (d)  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  food  irradition  process" 
after  "food  additive":  and 

(ii)  inserting  "or  process""  after  "such  addi- 
tive"; and  (E)  in  sut>section  (i)  by— 

(i)  inserting  "or  food  irradiation  process" 
after  "food  additive":  and 

(11)  Inserting  "or  treated  by  such  process" 
after  "such  additive". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  409  of  such  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  348)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"AND  POOD  IRRADIATION  PROCESS" 
after  "ADDITIVES". 

(3)  The  heading  of  section  409(a)  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  348(a))  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  Pood  Irradiation  Process"  after 
"Additives". 

NATIONAL  UltlPORMITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  express 
intent  of  Congress  to  require  national  uni- 
formity in  the  regulation  of  irradiation 
processing  of  fcKxl  in  order  to  permit  nation- 
al marketing  of  all  irradiated  food  without 
Jurisdictional  barriers. 

(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  establish  or  continue  in  effect  any 
requirement  relating  to  the  irradiation  proc- 
essing of  food,  or  to  the  lat>ellng  or  market- 
ing of  irradiated  food,  which  is  in  addition 
to  or  different  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  and 
the  regulations  and  interpretations  issued 
thereunder. 

(c)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  over  the  irradiation  processing  of 
food,  and  the  labeling  and  marketing  of  ir- 
radiated food,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
requirements  identical  with  those  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act.  and  the  regulations  and  interpreutions 
issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof    may    petition    the    Secretary    of 


Health  and  Human  Services  to  adopt  by  reg- 
ulation as  a  Federal  requirement  any  re- 
quirement relating  to  the  irradiation  proc- 
essing of  food  or  to  the  labeling  or  market- 
ing of  irradiated  food. 

LEASING  OP  NUCLEAR  BYPRODUCT  MATERIAL  POR 
POOD  IRRADIATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section  81 
Of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2111)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "at  rates  that  reflect  fair 
market  value'"  before  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (a): 

(2)  In  clause  (b).  by  inserting  "conunercial 
or  other"  before  "use"": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (b):  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (d)  will  en- 
courage commercial  applications  of  byprod- 
uct material  as  defined  in  section  11  e.  (1). 
particularly  as  a  source  for  food  irradiation 
process". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  81  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2111)  is  amended)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "either";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".in  commercial  applica- 
tions of  food  irradiation  process."  after  "de- 
velopment". 

(c)  The  changes  made  by  this  section  to 
section  81  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2111)  are 
intended  to  apply  only  to  byproduct  materi- 
al produced  as  a  result  of  the  defense  nucle- 
ar waste  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  OPERATING 
COMMISSION  POR  POOD  IRRADIATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  hereby  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
commission  to  he  known  as  the  Joint  Oper- 
ating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  specified  in  subsection  (c). 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(bKl)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
eight  memt)ers  as  follows: 

(A)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  representative  of  the  interests 
of  the  general  public  and  who  is  not  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government: 

(B)  one  inclividual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  from  among  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

(C)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  from 
among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(D)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  from  among  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(E)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  among  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

(F)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Conunission  from  among  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission; 

(G)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  from  among  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: and 

(H)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  from  among  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

(2)  The  appointments  of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  made 
before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
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following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
report  directly  to  the  authority  appointing 
such  member  and  each  Commission  meml>er 
shall  serve  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  au- 
thority appointing  such  member  considers 
appropriate. 

(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  such  va- 
cancy occurs,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(5MA)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason 
of  the  service  of  such  member  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

<B)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  not 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  paid 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  each  day.  including  travel  time,  during 
which  such  meml)er  is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. Each  such  member  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  actual  expenses,  including  travel 
expenses,  incurred  in  the  course  of  perform- 
ing such  duties. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Conunis- 
sion— 

(1)  to  coordinate  and  review  all  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  the 
use  of  Irradiation  in  agricultural  production 
including  food  irradiation  process  and  the 
food  irradiation  process  activities  of  the  I3e- 
partment  of  Energy,  except  that  any  addi- 
tional research  determined  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  to  t>e  required  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  food  irradiation  process  and  the  use 
of  irradiation  in  agricultural  production  in- 
cluding post-irradiation  monitoring  and  in- 
line dosimetry  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  conduced  at  existing 
laboratories  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  landgrant  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  at  existing  federal  multiprogam 
lal>oratories: 

(2)  to  collect  and  consolidate  the  data  pro- 
duced by  all  Federal  agencies  as  a  result  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
activities  relating  to  food  irradiation  proc- 
ess: 

(3)  to  coordinate  informational  exchange 
and  educational  activities  with  respect  to 
food  irradiation  process  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  the  States  including  ap- 
propriate interstate  compacts,  commodity 
groups,  export  trading  groups,  other  inter- 
ested private  organizations,  and  the  general 
public; 

(4)  to  encourage  Interest  and  investment 
by  private  enterprises  in  the  development 
and  application  of  food  irradiation  process; 

(5)  to  consider  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  decision-making  t>odies  on  the  label- 
ling, packaging,  and  handling  of  food  prod- 
ucts processed  with  irradiation: 

(6)  to  encourage  a  better  understanding 
by  the  general  public  with  respect  to  food 
irradiation  process: 

(7)  if  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
appropriate,  to  petition  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  under  section  409  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  348)  to  expand  the  scope  of  regula- 
tion allowing  for  commercial  application  of 
food  irradiation  process:  and 

(8)  to  submit  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  specific  progress 


made  by  and  future  plans  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  in  carrying  out  the  functions  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  such  staff  and 
office  facilities  as  the  Secretary,  following 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  consid- 
ers necessary  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section-by-Section  Summary  or  Food 
Irradiation  Bill 

section  i.— short  title 

The  bill  is  called  the  "Federal  Pood  Irra- 
diation Development  and  Control  Act  of 
1985". 

SECTION  3.— riNDINC  AND  PURFOSES 

The  bill  declares  that  food  irradiation  at 
regulated  doses  is  safe  and  wholesome,  is  ef- 
fective as  a  food  preservative  technique,  and 
is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  postharveat  fu- 
migants.  including  ethylene  dibromide 
(EDB).  The  bill  further  finds  that  irradia- 
tion is  a  process  and  does  not  induce  radio- 
activity in  food.  Finally,  Congress  finds  that 
a  coordinated  effort  to  advance  food  irradia- 
tion is  needed. 

SECTION  3.— DETINITIONAL  AND  REGULATORY 
CHANCES 

Section  201(s)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
"sources  of  radiation"  from  the  definition  of 
food  additive  and  further  exempting  "food 
irradiation  treatment"  from  t>eing  defined 
as  an  additive.  A  definition  is  added  to  the 
Act  which  defines  "food  irradiation  process" 
as  a  food  treatment  in  which  ionizing 
energy  is  applied  to  food  to  destroy  microor- 
ganisms which  cause  infestation,  disease, 
and  spoilage. 

Section  409  of  PDA  Enabling  Act  is  fur- 
ther simended  to  make  conforming  changes. 
These  changes  would  generally  insert  "or 
food  irradiation  process"  every  time  "food 
additive"  is  used.  Thus,  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  section  409  would  apply  to  "food 
additive  or  food  irradiation  process".  Howev- 
er, there  are  a  few  exceptions  so  that  re- 
quirements of  the  petition  approval  process 
of  section  409  which  are  clearly  intended  to 
apply  only  to  additives  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  t>eing  considered  for  food  irra- 
diation process. 

SECTION  4.— NATIONAL  UNIFORMITY 

The  section  declares  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  require  national  uniformity 
in  the  regulation  of  food  irradiation  process. 
Under  the  section,  no  state  or  political  sub- 
division could  establish  any  food  Irradiation 
requirement  which  Is  "in  addition  to  or  dif- 
ferent from"  the  FDA  requirements.  This 
section  essentially  restates  the  acknowl- 
edged common  law  that  federal  law  usually 
preempts  conflicting  and  duplicative  state 
law. 

SECTION  5.— LEASING  OF  BYPRODUCTS  MATERIAL 
FOR  FOOD  IRRADIATION 

Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is 
amended  to  clarify  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's existing  authority  to  lease  defense  nu- 
clear byproducts  material  to  the  private 
sector.  The  amendments  would  clarify  cur- 
rent leasing  guidelines  so  that  byproducts 
are  leased  at  fair  market  value  (with  profits 
going  to  the  Treasury)  and  should  be  leased 
to  encourage  food  irradiation  process. 


SECTION  6.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT 
OPERATING  COMMISSION 

This  section  of  the  bill  establishes  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Joint  Op- 
erating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
(JOCFl).  JOCPI  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  necessary  staff  and 
office  facilities.  There  is  also  a  general  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

JOCPI  shall  consist  of  eight  members  in- 
cluding one  individual,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  will  represent  the  interests 
of  the  general  public.  The  other  seven  mem- 
bers will  be  one  representative  each  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Energy,  Commerce,  and 
the  EInvironmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
appointments  of  the  initial  eight  members 
shall  be  made  within  90  days  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  within  60  days.  The  seven  members 
of  JOCFI  who  are  already  employees  of  the 
Federal  Governments  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay  and  the  one  representative  of  the 
public  shall  receive  a  salary  equivalent  to 
grade  GS-15  for  each  day  service. 

The  functions  of  the  JOCFI  Commission 
include:  ( 1)  to  coordinate  and  review  all  fed- 
eral on-going  and  future  food  irradiation  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Addition- 
al research  shall  be  conducted  at  Agricultur- 
al Research  Service  stations,  at  land-grant 
colleges,  or  at  federal  multi-program  labora- 
tories: (2)  to  collect  and  consolidate  all  re- 
search data  already  gathered  by  various  fed- 
eral agencies:  (3)  to  coordinate  information 
exchange  activities  on  food  irradiation  proc- 
ess with  various  federal  agencies,  interested 
private  organizations,  and  the  general 
public:  (4)  to  encourage  investment  by  pri- 
vate sources  in  food  irradiation  process;  (5) 
to  consider  and  make  recommendations  to 
decision-making  bodies  on  labelling  of  prod- 
ucts processed  with  irradiation:  (6)  to  en- 
courage better  understanding  by  the  gener- 
al public  of  food  irradiation  process:  and  (7) 
to  petition  FDA,  if  deemed  appropriate, 
under  section  409  of  the  FDA  enabling  Act 
to  expand  the  scope  of  regulations  allowing 
for  commercial  food  irradiation.* 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
and    Exchange   Act   of    1934;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

TO  AMEND  THE  SECtHIITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  ACT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  GREENMAIL 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation  to  restrict 
the  practice  in  corporate  takeover 
schemes  known  as  "greenmail."  I  am 
introducing  an  identical  bill  today. 

"Greenmail,"  as  every  Senator  by 
now  knows,  is  a  play  on  the  word 
blackmail  and  refers  to  the  premium 
price  management  is  willing  to  pay  a 
corporate  raider  to  foil  a  possible  take- 
over, but  which  the  corporation  is  un- 
willing to  pay  to  the  everyday  share- 
holders of  its  corporation. 

I  was  successful  in  attaching  my 
greenmail  bill  last  year  to  the  Finan- 
cial Services  Competitive  Equity  Act 
which  we  passed  in  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  June  27,  1984.  My 


greenmail  provision  was  agreed  to 
unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  and  later 
when  the  banking  bill  passed  the  full 
Senate  by  vote  of  89  to  5  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1984,  the  greenmail  provision 
was  again  passed  without  a  single  word 
of  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  greenmail  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  by  a  company  of  its 
own  shares  at  a  price  above  the  exist- 
ing market  price  from  any  person  who 
holds  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
shares  and  has  held  them  for  less  than 
two  years,  unless  the  shareholders  of 
the  company  approve. 

Greenmail  has  been  criticized  harsh- 
ly by  both  bidders  for  companies  and 
attorneys  for  targets,  as  well  as  by  the 
press  and  public  at  large. 

For  example,  T.  Boone  Pickens,  the 
president  of  Mesa  Petroleum,  wrote 
me  September  12,  1984.  that  he  finds 
"greenmail  abhorrent  and  inconsistent 
with  the  concept  of  a  free  and  open 
market  .  .  .  Greermiail  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  fairness.  A  target  company 
should  not  be  able  to  repurchase  its 
stock  at  a  premium  from  a  dissident 
shareholder  without  offering  the  same 
price  to  all  shareholders." 

I  agree. 

Likewise,  Martin  Lipton,  who  is  a 
well-known  corporate  attorney  in  the 
takeover  field,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying,  "Greenmail  is  a  disgrace  and 
should  be  eliminated." 

Finally,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  SEC  Advisory 
Panel  on  Tender  Offers  support  curb- 
ing the  practice  of  greenmail  and  the 
language  I  am  about  to  reintroduce. 

As  a  headline  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out  just  a  short  time 
ago,  "Greenmail.  Far  From  Disappear- 
ing, Is  Doing  Quite  Well  in  Disguised 
Forms." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  that  appeared  in 
the  January  23  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Businessmen  To  Seek  End  to  "Greenmail," 
"Golden  Parachutes" 
(By  John  D.  Williams) 

New  York.— a  group  representing  leading 
corporations  plans  to  press  Congress  for 
laws  to  end  two  elements  of  some  hostile- 
takeover  battles:  "greenmail"  and  "golden 
parachutes." 

Under  greenmail,  a  company  buys  back 
stock  from  an  unwanted  suitor  at  a  higher- 
than-market  price.  Golden  parachutes  give 
lavish  settlements  to  top  managers  of  target 
companies  when  the  managers  are  forced 
out  by  a  takeover.  The  controversy  over 
both  practices  sharply  escalated  last  year. 

Andrew  Sigler,  who  heads  a  special  indus- 
try task  force  reviewing  hostile-take-over 
problems  for  the  Business  Roundtable.  indi- 
cated in  a  talk  to  financial  journalists  that 
the  Roundtable  has  adopted  a  firmer  policy 
toward  what  he  called  the  "takeover  craze." 
The  Roundtable  is  a  public-policy  group  of 


chief  executive  officers  from  200  major  U.S. 
companies. 

Mr.  Sigler  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Champion  International  Corp.,  a  Stam- 
ford, CT-based  forest-products  concern. 

Last  October,  in  a  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  hearing,  Mr.  Sigler  had 
urged  the  federal  agency  to  study  only  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  takeover  trend. 
But  yesterday  he  said  the  Roundtable  will 
seek  two  congressional  remedies: 

A  requirement  that  when  a  suitor  has 
about  5  percent  to  10  percent  of  a  target's 
stock,  an  offer  for  all  of  the  company's 
stock  should  be  submitted  to  its  board.  If 
the  board  accepted,  the  acquisition  would  be 
carried  out.  If  the  board  rejected  the  offer, 
the  suitor  could  seek  the  target  via  a  proxy 
contest,  within  a  quick  30-to-90  day  period, 
with  both  sides  providing  full  disclosure  of 
their  motives.  Such  a  requirement  would 
stop  greenmail,  the  Roundtable  group  be- 
lieves. 

Golden  parachutes  could  also  be  stopped 
by  legislation,  Mr.  Sigler  said,  but  the 
Roundtable  hasn't  agreed  on  a  specific  plan, 
l>ecause  business  leaders  are  opposed  to  any 
plan  that  would  have  government  officials 
setting  executive  remuneration  standards. 

But  Mr.  Sigler  said  he  favored  a  measure 
that  would  restrict  special  payments  to  ex- 
ecutives removed  by  a  takeover.  He  said  ex- 
ecutives should  have  to  follow  their  usual 
employment  contracts. 

There  aren't  any  official  figures  on  how 
many  times  greenmail  or  golden  parachutes 
were  used  in  1984— a  record  year  for  takeov- 
ers. Some  of  the  smaller  greenmail  cases 
never  have  been  announced. 

The  largest  case  considered  to  be  green- 
mail involved  Texaco  Inc.'s  buy-back  of  a  9.9 
percent  stake  of  its  stock  from  the  Bass 
Brothers  of  Fort  Worth.  TX.  for  $1.28  bil- 
lion, although  the  brothers  hadn't  made 
any  publicly  known  threat  that  they  were 
seeking  Texaco. 

Charles  L.  Marinaccio.  an  SEC  member, 
recently  told  a  business  group  in  Chicago 
that  Congress  should  "conduct  a  fundamen- 
tal review"  of  takeovers.  Among  other 
things,  he  would  ban  greenmail. 

"Greenmail— a  polite  term  for  extortion- 
should  be  baimed  by  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chasers of  blocks  of  shares  from  selling 
those  shares  to  the  corporation  for  a  period 
of  years."  he  said. 

8.286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (IS  U.S.C.  78n)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer  to 
purchase,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  of  its 
securities  at  a  price  above  the  market  from 
any  person  who  holds  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  class  of  the  securities  to  be 
purchased  and  has  held  such  securities  for 
less  than  two  years,  unless  such  purchase 
has  been  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  aggregate  voting  securi- 
ties of  the  Issuer,  or  the  issuer  makes  an 
offer  to  acquire,  of  at  least  equal  value,  to 
all  holders  of  securities  of  such  class  and  to 
all  holders  of  any  class  into  which  such  se- 
curities may  be  converted."* 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  an 
Office   of   Inspector  General   in   the 


Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

establish  an  office  of  inspector  general 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  FEMA  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1985. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  chairman  of  the 
Investigations  and  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  I  conducted  a  series 
of  hearings  into  misconduct  at  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  which  uncovered  a  litany  of 
outrageous  abuses  and  instances  of 
gross  mismanagement  involving  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  numer- 
ous Federal  employees. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  incredible  revelations 
that  came  out  of  those  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  discovered  that 
the  third-ranking  official  at  FEMA, 
Fred  J.  Villella,  had  misused  Govern- 
ment funds  to  construct  a  private  resi- 
dence and  directed  Government  per- 
sonnel to  perform  personal  errands. 
Mr.  Villella  resigned  as  a  result  of 
these  discoveries.  Additionally,  docu- 
ments obtained  by  the  subcommittee 
revealed  that  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, Louis  O.  Giuffrida.  the  Director 
of  the  Agency,  attended  expensive 
black  tie  political  receptions  and  his 
attendance  was  paid  for  by  an  Agency 
contractor.  The  contractor  then  billed 
the  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
same  contractor  was,  moreover,  also 
hiring  friends  and  associates  of  both 
Mr.  Giuffrida  and  Mr.  Villella,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  it  and  other  con- 
tractors were  engaged  in  a  host  of 
other  potentially  illegal  activities,  in- 
cluding overbilling,  fraud,  and  forgery. 
These  and  other  revelations  are  now 
the  focus  of  a  grand  jury  probe  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

While  these  events  in  themselves  are 
incredible,  what  is  doubly  disturbing  is 
that  FEMA  has  no  independent  insti- 
tutional mechanism  for  ferreting  out 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  The  Agency 
currently  has  an  inspector  general's 
office,  but  it  does  not  have  any  institu- 
tional or  statutory  Independence  from 
the  Agency.  In  almost  every  other 
Federal  body,  the  inspector  general 
has  institutional  independence  from 
the  Agency  which  it  has  responsibility 
to  investigate.  In  contrast,  the  inspec- 
tor general  at  F^MA  reports  only  to 
the  Director  and  cannot  circulate  his 
findings  outside  of  the  Agency  without 
the  approval  of  the  Director,  Purely 
and  simply,  the  present  inspector  gen- 
eral works  for  the  Director,  with  disas- 
trous results. 

The  events  that  I  have  described 
fully  illustrate  the  problem  created  by 
the  current  situation  at  FEMA.  The 
existing  inspector  general's  office  did 
begin  an  inquiry  into  these  matters, 
but  only  after  interest  in  investigating 
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them  was  shown  by  the  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee.  More- 
over, the  results  of  the  PEMA  inspec- 
tor general's  investigation  were  made 
available  to  no  one  but  Louis  Giuf- 
frida,  who  had  definite  involvement 
and  associations  with  the  parties  being 
investigated.  Needless  to  say.  the  find- 
ings from  the  inquiry  were  not  distrib- 
uted widely  to  the  public  or  even  dis- 
tributed within  the  Agency  itself. 
Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  inspector  general's  office  was 
really  being  utilized  for  political 
"damage  control "  and  as  an  organ  to 
assist  Director  Giuffrida  in  avoiding 
embarrassment,  rather  than  as  a  legiti- 
mate investigative  tx)dy  to  keep  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  from 
being  cheated. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  offers 
a  quick,  precise,  and  much-needed  so- 
lution to  the  recurring  and  unaccept- 
able problems  at  this  Agency.  While 
congressional  oversight  has  fufilled  its 
function  of  rooting  out  and  exposing 
these  abuses,  congressional  oversight 
alone  is  not  enough.  FEMA  should 
have  its  own  independent,  statutorily 
established  mechanism.  Almost  every 
agency  of  the  Government  has  some 
statutorily  independent  office  to  keep 
its  own  house  in  order,  and  given  the 
recent  history  of  this  Agency,  the  need 
for  PEMA  to  have  such  an  office  is  un- 
deniable. I  t>elieve  that  this  legislation 
represents  an  idea  that  my  colleagues 
can  readily  embrace,  and  I  urge  them 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  it  and  ensur- 
ing its  speedy  passage. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  Fine  Arts 
Center  to  be  established  by  the  Be- 
thune-Cookman  College  in  Volusia 
County.  FL;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lat)or  and  Human  Resources. 

MARY  MC  LEOD  BETHUNE  MEMORIAL  FINE  ARTS 
CENTER 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  living 
memorial  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
revered  citizens.  This  measure  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make 
the  necessary  funds  available  to  build 
a  memorial  fine  arts  center  on  the 
campus  of  Bethune-Cookman  College 
in  Volusia  County.  FL.  This  fine  arts 
center  will  serve  as  the  Nations  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  I 
first  introduced  this  legislation  late  in 
the  98th  Congress  and  am  pleased  to 
do  so  again.  I  look  forward  to  early 
action  on  this  measure. 

Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  deserves 
to  be  memorialized  for  her  skillful 
leadership  and  advocacy  of  equality 
for  all  Americans.  On  the  long  road 
toward  this  goal.  Dr.  Bethune  made  an 
important  difference  in  opening  the 
door  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  black 
women.  Her  efforts  spanned  all  walks 


of  life:  religion,  business,  government, 
amd  academia. 

Among  her  many  accomplishments. 
Dr.  Bethune  served  as  a  member  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
informal  "Black  Cabinet"  during  her 
term  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Affairs  within  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  The  black  cabi- 
net was  the  unofficial  watchdog  to 
insure  that  black  Americans  received  a 
fair  deal  from  the  New  Deal.  As  a 
leader  of  this  group.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune, with  the  help  of  her  friend,  EIl- 
eanor  Roosevelt,  reached  behind  the 
scenes  of  F.D.R.'s  White  House  and 
into  the  Oval  Office.  Prom  this  van- 
tage point,  she  affected  national  policy 
from  the  top  down.  Another  of  Dr.  Be- 
thune's  outstanding  achievements  was 
the  founding  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women. 

The  National  Council  was  the  black 
woman's  first  political  voice.  It  is  still 
a  voice  that  ctills  for  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  black  women. 

Mr.  President,  this  memorial  fine 
arts  building  will  be  located  on  the 
campus  of  Bethune-Cookman  College. 
This  institution  stands  as  Dr.  Be- 
thune's  finest  work.  Pounded  by  Dr. 
Bethune  in  1904.  Bethune-Cookman 
College  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
historically  black  colleges.  The  institu- 
tion was  originally  chartered  as  the 
Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Negro  Girls.  The  school's 
existence  provided  southern  black 
women  and  girls  one  of  their  first  op- 
portunities to  climb  up  and  out  of 
servitude  and  toward  a  life  of  promise. 
The  school  held  its  first  classes,  with 
Dr.  Bethune  serving  as  instructor, 
with  five  young  girls  as  students. 
Within  3  years.  Dr.  Bethune  raised 
enough  funds  from  private  sources  to 
erect  the  school's  first  building.  Faith 
Hall.  This  was  quite  an  achievement 
considering  that  on  the  first  day  of 
class,  the  school  had  $9  in  its  treasury 
and  fruit  crates  served  as  seats  for  the 
students. 

Today,  Bethune-Cookman  College 
has  a  60-acre  campus  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  1.200  male  and  female  stu- 
dents. It  is  an  appropriate  reminder  of 
how  much  the  hard  work  smd  dedica- 
tion of  one  individual  can  mean  to  so 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  of 
this  fine  arts  center  will  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  a  woman  whom  we  should 
all  strive  to  emulate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suppori  this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  New  Columbia 
into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

NEW  COLUMBIA  ADMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
admitting   the   District   of   Columbia 


into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  New  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Delegate 
Walteh  Fauntroy  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  This  month 
we  celebrate  a  decade  of  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  today, 
January  24.  is  Statehood  Day.  As  we 
commemorate  the  movement  for  self- 
determination  in  the  District,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  statehood  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  for  consideration  by 
the  new  Congress. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  10  years  ago, 
the  members  of  the  school  board  were 
the  District  of  Columbia's  only  local 
elected  officials.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  congressional 
committees  scrutinized  even  the  small- 
est details  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Home  Rule  Act  was  an  impor- 
tant landmark  on  the  road  to  full  rep- 
resentation for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. But  it  is  not  enough. 

The  issue  before  us  is  of  simple  jus- 
tice for  the  623,000  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Nowhere  in  America 
should  the  principles  of  democracy  be 
more  firmly  established  than  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  the  second- 
class  citizenship  of  District  residents 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  principles  of 
representative  government  on  which 
our  Nation  was  founded.  The  time  has 
come  at  long  last  to  end  the  unaccept- 
able status  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  America's  "Last  Colony." 

In  the  past  two  decades.  Congress 
has  approved  several  measures  to  in- 
crease self-determination  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  23d  amendment,  the  Home 
Rule  Act  and  the  D.C.  voting  rights 
amendment  were  each  designed  to  en- 
franchise District  residents.  These 
measures  were  important  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  they  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  fundamental  goal  of  full 
citizenship  for  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Only  statehood  can  make 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia full  partners  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  Home  Rule  Act  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  courts  and  Congress,  and 
the  voting  rights  amendment  is  lan- 
guishing far  short  of  ratification  in 
the  State  legislatures. 

Part  way  measures  and  halfhearted 
initiatives  in  Congress  are  no  longer 
enough:  the  time  has  come  for  full 
rights  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 
and  that  means  statehood  and  nothing 
less.  The  residents  of  the  District  de- 
serve to  be  full-fledged  Americans, 
with  the  same  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities as  the  citizens  of  every  other 
SUte. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia clearly  meets  the  long  accepted 
historical  standards  for  the  admission 
of  new  States  to  the  Union.  The  three 


preeminent  conditions  are:  Commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  democracy, 
resources  and  population  sufficient  to 
support  statehood,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  for  statehood. 

The  active  local  government  and  the 
active  participation  of  residents  in 
local  elections  are  ample  proof  of  the 
District's  strong  commitment  to  the 
democratic  process. 

The  District  has  a  thriving  private 
sector  and  a  sound  and  diverse  eco- 
nomic base.  It  is  time  to  put  to  rest, 
once  and  for  all.  the  shameful  myth 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  collection  of  Federal 
monuments.  Federal  employees,  and 
foreign  embassies.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief.  70  percent  of  District  residents 
are  employed  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition,  the  population  of  the 
District  today  is  greater  than  that  of 
four  existing  States.  The  District  sup- 
plies more  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury than  12  States.  By  virtually  every 
measure  of  comparison,  the  District 
deserves  to  become  a  State. 

The  necessary  preliminary  steps 
toward  statehood  have  already  been 
completed.  In  1982,  in  support  of 
statehood,  the  residents  of  the  District 
convened  a  constitutional  convention 
and  drafted  and  ratified  a  State  consti- 
tution. Although  this  proposed  consti- 
tution has  generated  controversy  on 
some  issues,  I  am  confident  that,  in 
the  process  of  reconciliation  already 
under  way,  these  issues  can  be  re- 
solved fairly  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  District. 

I  reject  the  view  that  the  language 
of  the  D.C.  clause  in  the  Constitution 
(article  I,  section  8,  clause  17)  some- 
how prohibits  statehood  as  an  option 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  for  the  State  of 
New  Columbia  carves  out  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House,  and  other  essential 
parts  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  completely  separate  and 
independent  area,  over  which  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  exercise  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  article  IV,  section  3  of 
the  Constitution  clearly  specifies,  in 
language  plainly  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  authority  of  Congress  to 
admit  new  States  to  the  Union. 

For  generations,  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  borne  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  without  its  rights  and 
privileges.  The  time  has  come  to 
remove  this  unfair  cloud  of  second- 
class  status  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  people  of  the  District  have 
voted  twice  for  statehood.  They  have 
vigorously  pursued  the  statehood 
process.  The  District  amply  meets  the 
criteria  for  statehood,  and  it  is  time 
for  New  Columbia  to  take  its  rightful 
place  as  the  51st  State  of  the  United 
States. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  293 

Be  :/  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"New  Columbia  Admission  Act". 

ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNION 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  upon  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
required  by  section  7(d)(1)  of  this  Act.  the 
State  of  New  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  State")  is  declared  to  be  a 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  de- 
clared admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  States  In  all  respects 
whatever,  and  the  constitution  formed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  initiative 
measure  numbered  3  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia Statehood  Constitutional  Convention, 
approved  May  29,  1982,  by  duly  elected  dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  election  held  on  No- 
vember 2,  1982,  is  found  to  be  republican  in 
form  and  In  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  is 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

CONSTITUTION 

Sec.  3.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  Columbia  shall  always  be  republican  in 
form  and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

TERRITORY  AND  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  State  of  New  Columbia  shall 
consist  of  all  of  the  territory,  together  with 
the  territorial  waters,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  State  of  New  Columbia  shall 
not  include  the  National  Capital  Service 
Area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
described  In  subsection  (b).  As  of  the  date  of 
admission  of  New  Columbia  Into  the  Union, 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  consist  of  the 
National  Capital  Service  Area. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Service  Area, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  16.  is 
comprised  of  the  principal  Federal  monu- 
menU,  the  White  House,  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Building,  and  the  F^eral  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  office  buildings  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mall  and  the  Capitol  Building. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  of  section  16.  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  shall  in- 
clude the  District  Building. 

COMPACT  WITH  UNITED  STATES:  CLAIMS  TO 
FEDERAL  LANDS  AND  PROPERTY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  a  compact  with  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  its  people  disclaim  all 
right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  proper- 
ty not  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  State  or 
its  political  subdivisions  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  the  right  or  title  to 
which  is  held  by  the  United  States  or  sub- 
ject to  disposition  by  the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  conUined  in  this  Act  shall 
recognize,  deny,  enlarge.  Impair,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  any  such  claim  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  or  shall 
t>e  construed  as  a  finding,  interpretation,  or 
construction  by  the  Congress  that  any  ap- 
plicable law  authorizes,  establishes,  recog- 
nizes, or  confirms  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  any  such  claim,  and  the  determination  of 
the  applicability  or  effect  of  any  law  to  any 
such  claim  shall  be  unaffected  by  anything 
in  this  Act. 

(c)  No  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State 
upon  any  lands  or  other  property  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  annual  federal  payment  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-3406)  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  of  New  Columbia, 

STATE  TITLE  TO  LANDS  AND  PROPERTY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  SUte  of  New  Columbia  and 
its  political  sutKlivisions  shall  have  and 
retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  person- 
al, title  to  which  is  held  by  the  territory  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(bHl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  is  granted,  effective  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  title  to  all 
public  lands  and  other  public  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New 
Columbia,  title  to  which  is  held  by  the 
United  States  immediately  prior  to  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union. 

(2)  Any  lands  and  other  properties  that,  as 
of  the  date  of  admission  of  New  Columbia 
into  the  Union,  are  set  aside  pursuant  to  law 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  under  any 
(A)  Act  of  Congress,  (B)  Executive  order, 
(C)  proclamation  of  the  President,  or  (D) 
proclamation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  admission  of  New  Columbia  Into  the 
Union,  each  Federal  agency  having  control 
over  any  land  or  property  that  is  reUlned 
by  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  concerning 
the  need  for  such  land  or  property.  If  the 
President  determines  that  any  such  land  or 
property  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
SUte  of  New  Columbia. 

(d)  All  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  reserving 
to  the  United  SUtes  the  free  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  property  which  vests  in  or  is  con- 
veyed to  the  SUte  of  New  Columbia  or  its 
political  subdivisions  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  reserving  the  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  laws  relating  thereto  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  upon  the  admission  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Columbia  into  the  Union. 

ELECTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (aKl)  Not  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  certify 
such  enactment  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Not  more  than  thirty  days 
after  such  certification  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  elections,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  for  officers  of  all  SUte 
elective  offices  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  SUte  of  New  Columbia 
and  for  two  Senators  and  one  RepresenU- 
tive  in  Congress. 

(2)  In  the  first  election  of  Senators  from 
the  SUte  (pursuant  to  paragraph  (1))  the 
two  senatorial  offices  shall   be  separately 
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identified  and  designated,  and  no  person 
may  be  a  candidate  for  both  offices.  No  such 
identification  or  designation  of  either  of  the 
two  senatorial  offices  shall  refer  to  or  t>e 
taken  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  such  offices, 
or  in  any  way  impair  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  class  to  which  each 
of  the  Senators  elected  shall  t>e  assigned. 

(b)  The  proclamation  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  provide  for  the  holding  of  a  pri- 
mary election  and  a  general  election  and  at 
such  elections  the  officers  required  to  be 
elected  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  Such  elections  shall 
be  held,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
shall  be.  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  State  of  New  Columbia  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  proposed  State 
legislature.  Election  returns  shall  t>e  made 
and  certified  in  such  manner  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  proposed  State  of  New  Colum- 
bia may  prescribe.  The  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  certify  the  results  of 
such  elections  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(cMl)  At  an  election  designated  by  procla- 
mation of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  may  be  the  primary  or  the 
general  election  held  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b).  a  territorial  general  election,  or  a  spe- 
cial election,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  in  such  election, 
for  adoption  or  rejection,  the  following 
propositions: 

(A)  New  Columbia  shall  immediately  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

(B)  The  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New 
Columbia  shall  be  as  presented  in  the  New- 
Columbia  Admission  Act  and  all  claims  of 
the  State  to  any  areas  of  land  or  sea  outside 
the  boundaries  so  prescribed  are  hereby  ir- 
revocably relinquished  to  the  United  States. 

(C)  All  provisions  of  the  New  Columbia 
Admission  Act  reserving  rights  or  powers  to 
the  United  States,  including  those  prescrib- 
ing the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  grants  of 
lands  or  other  property  made  to  the  State 
of  New  Columbia,  are  consented  to  fully  by 
the  State  and  its  people.     , 

(2)  In  the  event  the  propositions  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  adopted  in  such  election 
by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  on  such 
submission,  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
proposed  State  of  New  Columbia,  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  election  held  on  Noveml)er 
2.  1982.  shall  be  deemed  amended  according- 
ly. 

(3)  In  the  event  any  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions under  paragraph  (1 )  is  not  adopted  at 
such  election  by  a  majority  of  the  legal 
votes  cast  on  such  submission,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  t>e  effective. 

(4)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
ensure  the  submission  of  such  propositions 
to  the  people.  The  return  of  the  votes  cast 
on  such  propositions  shall  t>e  made  by  the 
election  officers  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  submission  to 
the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  shall  certify  the  re- 
sults of  such  submission  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(d)(1)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  prop- 
ositions set  forth  in  subsection  (c)(1)  have 
been  duly  adopted  by  the  people  of  New  Co- 
lumbia, the  P»resident.  upon  certification  of 
the  returns  of  the  election  of  the  officers  re- 
quired to  be  elected  as  provided  in  sutisec- 
tion  (a),  shall  issue  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  results  of  such  election  as  so  ascer- 
tained. Upon  the  issuance  of  such  proclama- 


tion by  the  President,  the  State  of  New  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  deemed  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Until  the  State  of  New  Columbia  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  individuals  holding 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  offices  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  Del- 
egate in  Congress  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Upon  the 
issuance  of  such  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union,  the  officers  elected  at  such  election, 
and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  such  State,  shall 
proceed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  per- 
taining to  their  offices  In.  under,  or  by  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  such  State, 
and  offices  not  required  to  be  elected  at 
such  initial  election  shall  t>e  selected  or  con- 
tinued in  office  as  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  such  State.  The  Ck>vemor 
of  such  State  shall  certify  the  election  of 
the  Senators  and  Representative  in  the 
manner  required  by  law.  and  the  Senators 
and  Representative  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  and  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  States  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  8.  The  State  of  New  Columbia  upon 
its  admission  into  the  Union  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  Representative  until  the  taking 
effect  of  the  next  reapportionment,  and 
such  Representative  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  now  prescribed  by  law.  except  that 
such  temporary  increase  in  the  membership 
shall  not  operate  to  either  increase  or  de- 
crease the  permanent  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  affect  the  basis 
of  apportionment  for  the  Congress. 

LAWS  IN  ETPCCT 

Sec.  9.  Upon  admission  of  the  State  of 
New  Columbia  Into  the  Union,  all  of  the  ter- 
ritorial laws  then  In  force  in  the  Territory 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  and  con- 
tinue in  force  and  effect  throughout  the 
State,  except  as  modified  or  changed  by  this 
Act.  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  or 
as  thereafter  modified  or  changed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Slate.  All  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  the  State  as  elsewhere  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

CONTIiroATIOR  OP  SUITS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  writ,  action,  indictment, 
cause,  or  proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  SUte  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union,  but  shall  be  transferred  and  shall 
proceed  within  such  appropriate  SUte 
courts  as  shall  be  esubllshed  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  or  shall  continue  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require.  And  no  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, cause,  or  proceeding  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  change  in  the  courts,  but 
shall  proceed  within  the  State  or  United 
States  courts  according  to  the  laws  thereof, 
respectively.  The  appropriate  SUte  courts 
shall  be  the  successors  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  all  cases  arising 
within  the  limits  embraced  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  courts,  respectively,  with  full 
power  to  proceed  with  such  cases,  and 
award  mesne  or  final  process  therein,  and 
all  files,  records.  Indictments,  and  proceed- 


ings relating  to  any  such  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, cause,  or  proceeding  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  appropriate  Sute  courts  and 
shall  t>e  proceeded  with  therein  in  due 
course  of  law. 

(b)  All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  crimi- 
nal offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
SUte.  but  as  to  which  no  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, or  proceeding  shall  t>e  pending  at  the 
date  of  such  admission,  shall  t>e  subject  to 
prosecution  in  the  appropriate  SUte  courts 
or  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  like  manner,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  with  like  right  of  ap- 
pellate review,  as  if  such  SUte  had  been  cre- 
ated and  such  SUte  courts  had  been  esub- 
llshed prior  to  the  accrual  of  such  causes  of 
action  or  the  commission  of  such  offenses. 
The  admission  of  the  SUte  shall  effect  no 
change  in  the  substantive  or  criminal  law 
governing  causes  of  action  and  criminal  of- 
fenses which  shall  have  arisen  or  been  com- 
mitted, and  any  such  criminal  offenses  as 
shall  have  been  committed  against  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  appropriate  courts  of 
the  SUte,  and  any  such  criminal  offenses  as 
shall  have  l>een  committed  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

APPEALS 

See.  11.  Parties  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  appeal  from  and  appellate  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in  any  case  fi- 
nally decided  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Columbia  into  the  Union, 
whether  or  not  an  appeal  therefrom  shall 
have  been  perfected  prior  to  such  admis- 
sion. T^e  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as 
by  law  provided  prior  to  the  admission  of 
the  SUte  into  the  Union.  Any  mandate 
issued  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the 
SUte  shall  be  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
court  of  the  SUte,  as  appropriate.  Parties 
shall  have  the  same  rights  of  appeal  from 
and  appellate  review  of  all  orders,  judg- 
ments, and  decrees  of  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  SUte  of  New 
Columbia,  as  successor  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  in  any  case  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  admission  of  the  SUte 
into  the  Union,  and  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
therein,  as  by  law  provided  in  any  case  aris- 
ing subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the 
SUte  into  the  Union. 

JUDICIAL  AND  CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
New  Columbia  into  the  Union— 

(1)  Section  41  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  in  the  second  column  by 
inserting  ".  New  Columbia"  after  "District 
of  Columbia". 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  88  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  comprise  one  judicial  dis- 
trict.". 


MILITARY  LANDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and 
notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  into  the  Union,  authority 
is  reserved  in  the  United  States  for  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  as  provid- 
ed by  article  I,  section  8.  clause  17,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels 
of  land  as.  immediately  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  are  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  held  for  defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes. 

(b)(1)  The  State  of  New  Columbia  shall 
always  have  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  crimi- 
nal process  within  such  tracU  or  parcels  of 
land  In  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  rights  acquired,  obligations  in- 
curred, or  crimes  committed  within  the 
SUte  but  outside  of  such  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land. 

(2)  The  reservation  of  authority  in  the 
United  States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  of  the  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  such  lands  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  such  lands  from 
being  a  pari  of  the  SUte  of  New  Columbia, 
or  to  prevent  the  State  from  exercising  over 
or  upon  such  lands,  concurrently  with  the 
States,  any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  have 
in  the  ateence  of  such  reservation  of  au- 
thority and  which  is  consistent  with  the 
laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  such  reservation  of  authority. 

(3)  The  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
shall  vest  and  remain  in  the  United  SUtes 
only  so  long  as  the  particular  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  involved  is  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  used  for  defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes,  except  that  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  miliUry 
installations  as  have  been  or  may  t>e  deter- 
mined to  be  critical  areas  as  delineated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

UNITED  states  NATIONALITY 

Sec.  14.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  op- 
erate to  confer  United  States  nationality,  to 
terminate  nationality  lawfully  acquired,  or 
to  restore  nationality  terminated  or  lost 
under  any  law  of  the  United  SUtes  or  under 
any  treaty  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  or 
was  a  party. 

REPEAL  or  INCONSISTENT  LAWS 

Sec.  15.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  wheth- 
er passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  by  Congress,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  SERVICE  AREA 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  National  CapiUl  Service 
Area  referred  to  in  section  4  is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  present  Vir- 
ginia-District of  Columbia  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  River; 

thence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Kennedy  Center: 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  point  where  it  reaches 
the  E  Street  Expressway; 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street 
NoHhwest  to  Eighteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Eighteenth  Street  North- 
west to  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Constitution  Avenue  to 
Seventeenth  Street  Northwest: 


thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street 
Northwest  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  North- 
west: 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest; 

thence  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to 
Madison  Place  Northwest: 

thence  south  on  Madison  Place  Northwest 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Northwest  to  Fifteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Northwest  to  John  Marshall  Place  North- 
west; 

thence  north  on  John  Marshall  Place 
Northwest  to  C  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Northwest  to 
Third  Street  Northwest: 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest 
to  D  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to 
Second  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northwest 
to  the  intersection  of  Constitution  Avenue 
Northwest  and  Louisiana  Avenue  North- 
west; 

thence  northeast  on  Louisiana  Avenue 
Northwest  to  North  Capitol  Street: 

thence  north  on  North  Capitol  Street  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue  Northwest: 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Northwest  so  as  to  encompass 
Union  Square: 

thence  following  Union  Square  to  F  Street 
Northeast: 

thence  east  on  F  Street  Northeast  to 
Second  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Northeast  to 
First  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  First  Street  Northeast  to 
Maryland  Avenue  Northeast: 

thence  generally  north  and  east  on  Mary- 
land Avenue  to  Second  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Southeast; 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southeast  to  New 
Jersey  Avenue  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 
Southeast  to  D  Street  Southeast: 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southeast  to 
Canal  Street  Parkway: 

thence  southeast  on  Canal  Street  Park- 
way to  E  Street  Southeast: 

thence  west  on  E  Street  Southeast  to  the 
intersection  of  Canal  Street  Southwest  and 
South  Capital  Street; 

thence  northwest  on  Canal  Street  South- 
west to  Second  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Southwest 
to  Virginia  Avenue  Southwest: 

thence  generally  west  on  Virginia  Avenue 
to  Third  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Southwest 
to  C  Street  Southwest: 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to 
Sixth  Street  Southwest: 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest 
to  Independence  Avenue; 

thence  west  on  Independence  Avenue  to 
Twelfth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Twelfth  Street  South- 
west to  D  Street  Southwest; 

thence  west  on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth  Street  Southwest: 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
midchannel  of  the  Washington  Channel  to 


a  point  due  west  of  the  northern  boimdary 
line  of  Fort  Lesley  McNair 

thence  due  east  to  the  side  of  the  Wash- 
ington Channel; 

thence  following  generally  south  and  east 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  mark,  to  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anacostia  River,  and 
along  the  northern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along 
such  shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Anacostia 
and  Potomac  Rivers; 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Anacostia  River 

thence  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  point  where  it  meeu 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

thence  south  and  west  along  such  south- 
eastern boundary  line  to  the  point  where  it 
meeU  the  present  Virginia-District  of  Co- 
lumbia boundary: 

thence  generally  north  and  west  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

(b)  Where  the  area  in  subsection  (a)  is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  any 
sidewalk  thereof,  shall  be  included  within 
such  area. 

(cKl)  Any  Federal  real  property  affront- 
ing or  abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
such  area. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  Fed- 
eral real  property  affronting  or  abutting 
such  area  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(A)  be  deemed  to  include,  but  not  limited 
to.  Fort  Lesley  McNair,  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  the  Anacostia  Naval  Annex,  the 
United  SUtes  Naval  SUtion.  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory; and 

(B)  not  be  construed  to  include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
iMundary  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  nor 
be  construed  to  include  any  portion  of  the 
Anacostia  Park  situated  east  of  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or 
any  portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  294.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Spald- 
ing &  Sons,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  or  SPALDING  ft  SONS.  INC. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
designed  to  begin  the  process  of  recti- 
fying a  dispute  between  a  private 
timber  company  in  my  State  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  1977,  a  family-owned  timber  com- 
pany located  in  Grants  Pass,  OR, 
Spalding  &  Sons,  Inc.,  purchased  the 
Jamison-Harris  timber  sale  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Subse- 
quently, a  significant  portion  of  the 
sale  was  damaged  by  fire  in  1978.  Due 
to  an  apparent  mistaken  belief  be- 
tween the  BLM  and  Spalding  &  Sons 
regarding  legal  rights  involved,  the 
parties  agreed  to  execute  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  sale,  which  resulted  in  the 
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BLM  repurchasing  the  damaged  por- 
tion of  the  timber  sale  at  the  original 
bid  price— a  price  far  below  fair 
market  value.  This  difference  in  price, 
a  total  of  $250,000.  is  what  the  compa- 
ny wishes  to  recover  from  the  BLM. 

For  many  reasons,  the  claim  has 
been  denied  by  the  BLM.  and  the  best 
method  to  settle  this  dispute  is  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  which  will  be 
referred  to  the  Claims  Court  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
matter  deserves  a  full  hearing,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  both  the  court  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  move 
quickly  to  render  a  decision.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
service  pension  of  $150  per  month  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  for  cer- 
tain surviving  spouses  of  such  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

WORLD  WAR  I  VETXRANS'  SERVICE  PENSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
authorize  a  service  pension  of  $150  per 
month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans.  A  similar  bill  is  being 
introduced  by  Representative  Glenn 
Anderson  of  California. 

Those  who  valiantly  served  our 
country  during  World  War  I  in  order 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  freedom 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  few  in  numl)er  and 
deserving  of  this  small  monthly  pen- 
sion. It  is  appropriate  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  and  compassion  for  these 
veterans  while  we  still  have  the  time 
to  do  so. 

Under  this  legislation,  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  would  be  amended 
to  extend  benefits  of  $150  per  month 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  certain 
surviving  spouses.  The  measure  will 
clearly  take  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  appropriations  in 
paying  these  benefits. 

The  VA  Administrator  will  make 
these  payments  to  any  World  War  I 
veteran  who  served  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  for  90  days 
or  more  during  World  War  I,  was  dis- 
charged or  released  for  such  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability,  or 
served  for  a  period  of  90  consecutive 
days  or  more  which  began  or  ended 
during  World  War  I. 

Those  who  served  during  World  War 
I,  did  so  under  very  adverse  and  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  and  deserve 
every  benefit  possible.  In  this  respect, 
our  praise  should  go  beyond  the  mere 
recognition  of  their  deeds  but  should 
also  extend  to  include  this  proposed 
benefit.  We  should  not  only  extend 
our  appreciation  and  compassion  in 
words,  but  also  in  deeds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  as  a  firm  believer  in  those 


individuals  who  courageously  gave  of 
themselves  in  World  War  I.  There  are 
only  297.000  World  War  I  veterans  and 
210.000  spouses  still  surviving.  I  am 
convinced  this  cause  is  worthwhile  to 
honor  those  who  fought  for  our  free- 
doms during  World  War  I. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 
S.  295 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  War  I  Veter- 
ans' Service  Pension  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  512  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  SIS.  Veterans  of  World  War  I 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  101(7)  of 
this  title,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "World  War  I'  means  the  period 
beginning  on  April  5.  1917.  and  ending  on 
July  2.  1921. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
any  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  meets  the 
service  requirements  of  this  section  a  pen- 
sion at  a  monthly  rate  of  tl50. 

"(c)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  if  the  veteran  served  in 
the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service— 

"( 1 )  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  World 
War  I; 

"(2)  during  World  War  I  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  such  service  for  a 
service-connected  disability:  or 

"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  which  t>egan  or  ended  during 
World  War  I. 

"(d)  Any  payment  to  a  veteran  under  this 
section  is  in  addition  to  any  payment  to 
which  the  veteran  Is  entitled  under  section 
521  of  this  title  or  section  306  of  the  Veter- 
ans' and  Survivors'  Pension  Improvement 
Act  of  1978. ". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by   inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  512  the 
following  new  item: 
"513.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  IS  of 
title  38.  United  Sutes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  541  the  following  new 
section: 
"8  541>.  CcrUin  (urvlving  spoujca  of  World  War  I 

veterans 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  any  deceased  World  War 
I  veteran  who  met  the  service  requlremenU 
of  section  513(c)  of  this  title  a  pension  at  a 
monthly  rate  of  $150. 

"(b)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  veteran  under  this  section 
unless  such  surviving  spouse  was  married  to 
the  veteran— 

"(1)  before  December  14.  1944; 

"(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time.  If  a  child  was 
bom  of  the  marriage  or  was  bom  to  them 
before  the  marriage. 

■(c)  Any  payment  to  a  surviving  spouse 
under  this  section  is  In  addition  to  any  pay- 
ment to  which  the  surviving  spouse  is  enti- 
tled under  section  541  of  this  title  or  under 
section  306  of  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors' 
Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978.". 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  541  the 
following  new  item: 

"541a.  Certain  surviving  spouses  of  World 
War  I  veterans.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  months 
after  September  1985.« 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cochran.    Mr.   Zorinsky.   and 

Mr.  Andrews): 
S.  296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial cropland  conservation  program  for 
erosion-prone  cropland  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  assist  the 
owners  and  operators  of  such  land  to 
make  an  orderly  change  in  their  crop- 
ping and  land-use  systems  and  to  im- 
plement the  conservation  treatment 
needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  the  cropland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

SPECIAL  CROPLAND  CONSERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Zorinsky,  Senator  Andrews  and 
myself,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  implement  a 
special  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  for  erosion-prone  cropland. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress.  S.  998  and 
virtually  identical  to  a  provision  the 
House  added  to  S.  663.  the  so-called 
"Sodbuster"  bill. 

An  integral  part  of  our  food  and  ag- 
ricultural policies  must  be  the  conser- 
vation anci  wise  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  By  far.  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  soil  productivity  is  ero- 
sion. The  1980  RCA  appraisal  indicat- 
ed that  our  agricultural  productive  ca- 
pacity is  threatened  by  conservation 
problems.  A  decline  in  productive  ca- 
pacity will  translate  into  an  increase  in 
pr(xluction  costs.  The  most  critical  re- 
source problem  identified  in  the  RCA 
appraisal  was  soil  erosion  occurring  at 
rates  that  could  reduce  the  sustained 
productive  capacity  of  agricultural 
lands. 

According  to  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Lands  Study  [NALS],  we  are 
losing  the  equivalent  of  1.01  million 
acres  of  cropland  aiuiually  to  erosion. 
In  the  10  Great  Plains  States,  wind 
erosion  results  in  the  loss  of  an  addi- 
tional 240,000  acre-equivalents. 

Soil  erosion  by  water  and  wind  is  re- 
ducing the  productivity  on  141  million 
acres,  that  is.  one  out  of  every  four 
acres.  Nearly  3  billion  tons  of  soil 
erode  from  the  Nation's  cropland  each 
year.  Over  the  next  50  years,  produc- 
tivity losses  could  equal  the  output  of 
25  to  62  million  acres  of  cropland,  or 
production  of  50  to  75  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  annually. 


USDA  estimates  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  cropland  is  erod- 
ing at  an  unacceptable  rate,  at  a  rate 
that  reduces  the  long-term  productivi- 
ty of  the  land.  An  acceptable  rate  is 
one  that  can  be  tolerated  indefinitely 
without  reducing  the  soil's  productive 
capacity.  For  most  cropland  soils,  this 
annual  rate  ranges  from  3  to  5  tons 
per  acre.  At  this  rate,  1  inch  of  topsoil 
is  lost  every  30  to  50  years. 

Combined  water  and  wind  erosion 
exceeds  tolerable  levels  for  maintain- 
ing soil  resources  on  almost  300  mil- 
lion acres  of  non-Federal  cropland, 
pastureland,  forest  land,  and  range- 
land.  For  cropland,  the  combined  wind 
and  water  erosion  totals  2.8  billion 
tons  each  year  for  a  per  acre  average 
of  6.8  tons  annually. 

Each  year,  water,  alone,  causes  1.9 
billion  tons  of  soil  to  erode  from  our 
cropland.  Sheet  and  rill  erosion  ex- 
ceeds the  average  tolerance  rate  of  5 
tons  annually  on  94  million  acres  of 
cropland.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all 
sheet  and  rill  erosion  and  89  percent 
of  the  excessive  sheet  and  rill  erosion 
occurs  on  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
cropland— 41  million  acres.  On  this 
land,  erosion  annually  exceeds  10  tons 
per  acre. 

Even  if  the  lands  eroding  annually 
at  over  10  tons  per  acre  were  adequate- 
ly protected,  erosion  at  5  to  10  tons 
per  acre  would  continue  to  threaten 
our  long-term  agricultural  productivi- 
ty on  another  53  million  acres— 13  per- 
cent of  all  cropland. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
sheet,  rill,  and  wind  erosion  is  more 
than  5  tons  per  acre  per  year  on  43 
percent  of  the  cultivated  cropland.  On 
an  average,  all  Oklahoma  cropland  an- 
nually loses  more  than  7  tons  per 
acre— an  average  of  4  tons  erode  due 
to  water  and  an  average  of  3.43  tons 
erode  due  to  wind  erosion.  Wind, 
alone,  causes  over  35  million  tons  per 
year  to  erode  from  Oklahoma  crop- 
land. Wind  erosion  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State  is  a  major  problem,  espe- 
cially during  drought  conditions.  In 
November  and  December  of  1984,  wind 
erosion  reports  showed  that  almost 
114,000  acres  were  damaged  by  wind 
erosion.  Over  53,000  acres  of  crops 
were  destroyed  during  this  period  and 
there  are  presently  835.000  acres  in 
condition  to  blow  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  conservation  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  place  today 
have  helped  to  reduce  erosion  over  the 
past  years.  Yet.  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
need  for  more  to  be  done.  Over  35  per- 
cent of  Oklahoma's  cropland  is  erod- 
ing at  rates  greater  than  the  allowable 
soil  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  conservation  job  remains 
to  be  done  in  Oklahoma  in  all  aspects, 
including  watershed  protection  and 
land  treatment.  Approximately  5.9 
million  acres  of  Oklahoma  cropland 
needs  conservation  treatment.  I  would 


imagine  that  similar  situations  are 
true  for  many  other  States. 

The  current  programs  simply  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  for 
conservation  treatments.  The  Great 
Plains  program  provided  $1,240,192  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  new  contracts  in 
Oklahoma.  Yet,  228  applications  were 
not  approved  because  of  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  funds.  Right  now,  we 
have  a  2-year  backlog  for  this  one  pro- 
gram. For  each  year  the  land  is  not 
brought  into  approved  conservation 
uses  or  under  approved  conservation 
treatment,  we  continue  to  lose  valua- 
ble soil  at  an  alarming  rate.  Resources 
that  go  unprotected  today  will  be  un- 
available to  produce  commodities  to- 
morrow. Uncontrolled,  erosion  contin- 
ues to  degrade  natural  soil  productivi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  experi- 
ence a  depressed  farm  economy  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  situation  will  Im- 
prove in  the  very  near  future.  In 
today's  economic  climate,  many  farm- 
ers simply  lack  the  resources  necessary 
to  implement  needed  conservation 
treatments.  On  some  highly  erodible 
land,  the  only  way  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem is  to  remove  the  land  from  cultiva- 
tion. Yet,  converting  the  land  to  a  less 
intensive  use  can  reduce  the  owner's 
income.  Given  the  cash-flow  problems 
our  farmers  are  facing,  they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  income.  The 
costs  incurred,  or  income  foregone,  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  invest- 
ments are  rarely  recovered  in  the 
short-term  cash-flow  of  farm  business- 
es. 

The  conservation  of  our  soil  is  in  the 
public  interest.  In  a  poll  conducted  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  conserva- 
tion was  viewed  as  a  Joint  public  and 
private  responsibility  in  which  the 
burden  should  be  shared.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  many  of  the 
benefits  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
go  to  society  at  large,  yet,  it  is  usually 
the  landowner  or  operator,  alone,  who 
must  apply  the  practices  and  bear  the 
costs,  unless  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
have  his  application  for  cost-sharing 
with  the  Government  approved. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture another  tool  to  share  the  cost 
of  the  implementation  of  conservation 
treatment.  This  legislation  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  implement 
a  special  conservation  program  for  ero- 
sion-prone cropland.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  would  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  erosion- 
prone  cropland.  Essentially,  the  pro- 
gram is  patterned  after  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  Great 
Plains  area. 

The  Special  Cropland  Conservation 
Program  is  targeted  to  erosion-prone 
cropland  and  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram is  not  dependent  upon  participa- 


tion in  an  acreage  reduction  program. 
Additionally,  this  program  is  designed 
to  allow  for  conversion  of  erosion- 
prone  cropland  to  permanent  cover 
and  other  treatments  which  require  a 
number  of  years. 

Lands  eligible  for  the  Special  Crop- 
land Conservation  Program  are  those 
croplands  in  classes  Ille.  IVe.  VI.  VII. 
and  VIII  under  the  land  capability 
classification  system  used  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  Secretary 
does  have  the  authority  to  include 
land  that  is  not  in  these  classes  upon  a 
demonstration  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor that  a  serious  soil  erosion  problem 
exists  on  the  land  or  that  the  land  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  erosion-prone 
cropland.  P>rimarily.  the  program  is  di- 
rected at  land  which  in  most  cases  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  of  treatment. 

The  Special  Cropland  Conservation 
Program  is  designed  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  some  flexibility  in 
the  financing  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  could  make  the  payments  in 
cash  or  in-kind  commodities.  At  times 
when  Government  surpluses  of  com- 
modities are  high,  this  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  commodities  for 
payments  under  this  program. 

In  the  past,  some  farmers  have  par- 
ticipated in  conservation  programs 
only  to  find  that  they  lost  their  acre- 
age base  as  a  result  of  their  participa- 
tion. Under  this  legislation,  the  acre- 
age that  is  diverted  for  conservation 
treatment  imder  the  program  would 
be  considered  as  active  cropping  acres 
for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal  com- 
modity program.  Further,  the  diverted 
acreage  would  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  base  history  for  as  long  as  the  per- 
manent cover  is  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  protect  and 
maintain  the  productivity  of  agricul- 
tural lands  through  actions  that  pre- 
vent gradual  degradation  caused  by 
excessive  soil  erosion.  If  we  are  to  (X>n- 
tinue  to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  for  home  and  exports,  we 
simply  must  maintain  high-quality  soil 
resources.  Now  is  the  time  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  conservation 
efforts,  while  the  damage  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  costly 
program.  In  fact,  this  program  will 
reduce  Government  costs  of  commodi- 
ty programs  by  taking  out  of  produc- 
tion cropland  now  producing  crops  eli- 
gible for  commodity  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. Representative  Daschle's  staff 
estimated  last  year  that  in  the  one 
wheat-producing  county  for  which 
data  was  available,  total  conservation 
agreement  payments  over  10  years 
would  be  less  than  1  year's  Federal 
crop  support  payments.  Further,  if  we 
were  to  take  5  million  wheat  acres  out 
of  production  as  part  of  a  conservation 
program  costing  $150  million,  we 
would  save  approximately  $500  million 
in  crop  support  payments. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
staff  summary  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  SpeciW  Cropland 
Conservation  Act". 

DETINITIOHS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "erosion-prone  cropland" 
means  land  classified  as  Class  Ille.  IVe.  VI, 
VII.  or  VIII  under  the  Land  Capability  Clas- 
sification System  used  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  on  which  cultivated  or  rota- 
tion crops  have  been  grown  in  three  out  of 
the  past  five  years; 

(2)  the  term  Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(3)  the  phrase  "owner  or  operator"  means 
the  owner  or  operator  of  erosion-prone 
lands:  and 

(4)  the  phrase  "in-kind  commodities" 
means  commodities  that  normally  are  pro- 
duced on  land  that  is  the  subject  of  agree- 
ments under  this  Act. 

SPECIAL  CROPLAND  CONSERVATION  PROCRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  conservation  program,  in  co- 
operation with  owners  and  operators  of  ero- 
sion-prone cropland,  to  assist  such  owners 
and  operators  in  an  orderly  change  in  their 
cropping  or  land-use  systems  and  to  imple- 
ment the  conservation  treatment  needed  to 
conserve  the  soil  and  water  resources  of 
cropland  managed  under  such  changed  sys- 
tems. The  Secretary  may  approve  inclusion 
of  other  than  erosion-prone  cropland  in  the 
program  on  a  demonstration  by  the  owner 
or  operator  involved  that  a  serious  soil  ero- 
sion problem  exists  on  such  land  or  that 
such  land  is  an  integral  part  of  the  field  and 
the  conservation  system  needed  for  the  ero- 
sion-prone cropland.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
participating  owners  and  operators  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  this  Act. 

<b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  not  more  than  ten  years  with 
owners  or  operators  to  carry  out  the 
changes  in  cropping  or  land  use  and  conser- 
vation treatment  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  By  entering  into  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  the  owner  or 
operator  shall  agree  <1)  to  effectuate  a  plan, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  soil  conserva- 
tion district,  for  the  cropland  sut>staLntially 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  outlined 
therein  unless  any  requirement  thereof  is 
waived  or  modified  by  the  Secretary:  (2)  to 
forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  under 
the  agreement  or  refund  to  the  Secretary 
all  payments,  with  interest,  received  there- 
under on  violation  of  the  agreement  at  any 
stage  during  the  time  the  owner  or  operator 
has  control  of  the  land  if  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  soil  conservation  district  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  determines 
that  the  violation  warrants  refund  or  termi- 
nation of  tne  agreement;  (3)  upon  transfer 
of  the  owner  or  operator's  rights  and  inter- 
est in  the  cropland  during  the  agreement 
period,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments under  the  agreement  and  to  refund 


to  the  Secretary  all  payments  received 
thereunder,  unless  the  transferee  of  any 
such  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to 
assume  all  obligations  under  the  agreement: 
(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  that  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  agree- 
ment; and  <5)  to  such  additional  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable 
and  are  included  in  the  agreement  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program  under 
this  Act  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  admin- 
istration thereof. 

(c)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  an 
owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  share 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  changes  In  crop- 
ping or  land-use  conversions  and  conserva- 
tions treatments  set  forth  In  the  agreement 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  In  the  public 
interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (Including 
labor  and  maintenance  costs)  to  be  shared 
shall  be  that  part  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  changes  in  cropping  or  land-use  conver- 
sions and  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  the  conversation  treatment  for  a  normal- 
ly expected  life  of  such  treatment. 

(d)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  Secretary.  In  developing 
such  formula,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  (1)  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  agreed-upon  conserva- 
tion treatments  for  the  normally  expected 
life  of  such  treatment;  (2)  the  severity  of 
the  erosion  hazard  Involved:  and  (3)  other 
factors  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  encourage  participation  In  the  program 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  in-kind  commodities  in 
such  amounts  as  agreed  upon  and  specified 
in  the  agreement.  However,  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  commodity  in 
making  payment  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
payments  in  kind  of  such  commodity  will 
not  displace  to  any  significant  degree  the 
usual  marketings  of  such  commodity.  If  the 
payment  is  made  with  In-kind  commodities, 
the  payments  shall  be  made  by  delivery  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
commodity  involved  to  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor at  a  warehouse  or  other  similar  facility 
located  In  the  county  in  which  the  cropland 
Is  located  or  such  other  location  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor, by  the  transfer  of  negotiable  warehouse 
receipts,  or  by  such  other  methods,  includ- 
ing sale  of  the  commodity  In  commercial 
markets,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  enable  the  owner  or  operator 
to  receive  efficiently  and  expeditiously  pos- 
session of  the  commodity.  If  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  the  commodity 
are  not  readily  available  to  effect  full  pay- 
ment In  kind  to  the  owner  or  operator,  the 
Secretary  may  substitute  fully  or  partially 
payment  in  cash  for  payment  In  kind. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  owner 
or  operator  the  option  of  receiving  pay- 
ments as  the  agreement  Items  are  completed 
or.  where  appropriate,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  payment  In  advance  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  planned  conservation  treat- 
ment. 

(g)  The  Secreury  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  under  the  program. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 


duction of  crops  to  permanent  conservation 
cover  under  an  agreement  are  considered  as 
active  cropping  acres  (also  known  by  such 
titles  as  cropland  acreage  base  or  normal 
crop  acreage)  for  any  Federal  commodity 
program.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
duction control  and  adjustment  programs, 
that  uses  cropping  history  In  the  operation 
of  the  program.  The  diverted  acreage  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  base  history  for 
as  long  as  the  permanent  cover  established 
under  the  agreement  Is  maintained. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  Implement- 
ing this  Act,  including  those  describing  ero- 
sion-prone land. 

(j)  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

ADDITIONAL  AtTTMORITY 

Sec.  4.  The  authority  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place  of 
other  authorities  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  car- 
rying out  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Special  Cropland  Conservation  Procram 
stapp  sdmifary  op  the  major  provisions 

1.  The  land  eligible  for  tFfc  program  would 
be  restricted  to  Class  IlleJiVe,  VI.  VII.  or 
VIII  cropland,  unless  the^Secretary  deter- 
mines, upon  a  demonstration  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  other  land,  that  a  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  exists  on  the  land  or  that 
the  land  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  erosion- 
prone  cropland. 

2.  The  Secretary  would  enter  Into  agree- 
ments lasting  no  more  than  10  years  with 
the  participants  of  the  program.  The  partic- 
ipant would  agree  (1)  to  effectuate  a  plan 
for  the  cropland:  (2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  or  refund  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  payments  if  the  participant  violates 
the  agreement  while  he  has  control  of  the 
land  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
violation  warrants  a  refund  or  termination 
of  the  agreement:  (3)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  and  to  refund  all  the  pay- 
ments received  if  the  partlcpant  transfers 
his  rights  and  Interest  in  the  cropland, 
unless  the  transferee  agrees  to  assume  all 
obligations  under  the  agreement;  (4)  not  to 
adopt  practices  that  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement:  and  (5)  to 
such  other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary. 

3.  The  Secretary  would  agree  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  to  share  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  necessary  conservation 
treatments.  The  portion  of  the  cost  to  be 
shared  will  be  that  part  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  con- 
servation treatment. 

4.  Payments  would  be  made  according  to  a 
formula,  developed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary,  in  developing  the  formula,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  conservation 
treatment  and  the  severity  of  the  erosion 
hazard  involved. 

5.  Payments  would  be  In  cash  or  in-kind 
commodities.  Before  making  payment  by  in- 
kind  commodities,  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  determine  that  making  the  in-kind  pay- 
ment would  not  displace  to  any  significant 
degree  the  usual  marketings  of  the  commod- 
ity. 

6.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  payments  as  the  agreement  Items  are 


completed,  or  where  appropriate,  in  advance 
of  the  performance  of  the  treatment. 

7.  The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. 

8.  The  acreage  diverted  from  production 
of  crops  under  this  program  would  be  con- 
sidered as  active  cropping  acres  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  Federal  commodity  program. 
The  diverted  aceage  will  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  base  history  for  as  long  as  the 
permanent  cover  is  maintained.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
change  certain  contribution  limits  for 
congressional  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

TO  CHANGE  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTION  LIMITS  POR 
CONGRESSIONAL  EUTTIONS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
periences of  this  past  campaign  cycle 
dictate  that  I  once  again  introduce 
this  bill  limiting  the  contributions  in- 
dividual candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  can  re- 
ceive from  political  action  committees 
[PAC's].  I  noted  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  last  session  that  it  dealt  with 
"an  area  whose  rapid  growth  is  truly 
alarming  and  represents  a  serious 
danger  to  the  political  process."  There 
are  some  who.  for  philosophical  or 
personal  reasons,  fail  to  acknowledge 
this  imminent  danger  and  argue  that 
we  need  not  be  so  concerned  with 
PAC's.  They  feel  assured  that  PAC's 
will  soon  reach  their  saturation  point 
both  in  terms  of  growth  and  their 
desire  to  contribute  to  congressional 
campaigns.  I  stand  before  you  today  to 
assert  that  neither  the  history  nor  the 
revealed  inclination  of  PAC's  indicates 
any  such  tendency  for  either  curtailed 
growth  or  limited  campaign  expendi- 
tures. In  fact,  history  teaches  us  just 
the  opposite  lesson. 

PAC's  have  been  around  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  By  1974 
their  number  totaled  just  over  600. 
Early  in  the  1970's  there  were  a 
number  of  legislative  enactments  and 
administrative  and  judicial  rulings 
which  spawned  a  growth  in  the 
number  and  activity  of  PAC's  unprece- 
dented in  our  political  system.  It  took 
PAC's  three  quarters  of  a  century  to 
reach  a  total  number  of  608.  In  just 
the  next  decade  their  number  in- 
creased by  580  percent  to  3.525.  The 
spending  trend  of  PAC's  illustrates  the 
real  crux  of  this  problem  even  more 
vividly.  During  the  1972  election  cycle, 
PAC's  gave  approximately  $8,500,000 
to  candidates  campaigning  for  Con- 
gress. By  the  1984  election  cycle,  this 
figure  had  multiplied  by  more  than 
1.200  percent  to  $104,400,000.  Astound- 
ing as  this  amount  is,  it  is  certain  to 
increase  even  more  for  this  period  be- 
cause these  figures  only  go  up  to  elec- 
tion time  and  characteristically  one  of 
the  heaviest  contribution  periods  for 
PAC's  is  after  the  election  when  they 
help  pay  off  campaign  debts. 


The  inherent  danger  PAC's  present 
to  our  democratic  political  process  lies 
not  in  their  fundamental  right  to  this 
type  of  self-expression.  Rather  it  lies 
in  their  very  imminent  and  immediate 
ability  to  subvert  the  political  process 
by  becoming  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant force  in  the  congressional 
campaign  process.  When  I  introduced 
this  bill  last  session  I  reported  that 
PAC  contributions  were  doubling 
every  4  years  and  at  this  rate  PAC's 
would  be  contributing  over  one  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  to  candidates 
running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  year  1992. 
Updating  these  figures  in  light  of  the 
experiences  of  this  past  election,  we 
may  well  see  the  quarter  billion  dollar 
PAC  contribution  mark  reached  as 
early  as  1988.  In  terms  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  congressional  cam- 
paign process,  this  is  at)solutely  devas- 
tating. In  the  election  cycle  ending  in 
1982,  there  were  97  Senate  and  House 
candidates  who  received  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  campaign  funds  from 
PAC's.  As  of  October  18,  1984  this 
figure  had  increased  to  150  candidates 
with  the  close  of  the  reporting  period 
still  3  months  off.  This  represents  a  50 
percent  increase  from  just  one  election 
cycle  to  the  next.  Given  the  nature  of 
PAC's  left  unrestrained,  this  figure 
can  only  increase. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intent, 
nor  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  to  remove 
PAC's  from  the  elective  arena.  I  be- 
lieve that  PAC's  enjoy  a  rightful  and 
necessary  place  in  a  democratic  politi- 
cal system.  As  James  Madison  argued 
so  eloquently  over  200  years  ago  in 
Federalist  10,  there  is  inherent  in  a 
democratic  system  such  as  ours  the 
idea  that  no  group  or  small  collection 
of  groups  should  be  permitted  to 
become  so  powerful  or  influential  that 
it  constitutes  a  prevailing  or  decisive 
force  in  the  electorate.  PAC's,  if  left  to 
their  own  unbridled  ambition,  will 
become  that  force.  Madison  told  us 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  to  deal 
with  factions.  One  was  to  suppress 
them;  the  other  was  to  control  them. 
Again,  as  Madison  pointed  out,  sup- 
pression is  not  consistent  with  our  idea 
of  democratic  theory.  Consequently, 
we  are  left  with  the  only  viable  option 
of  controlling  them. 

This  bill  takes  a  modest  step  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  PAC's  into 
proper  balance  among  themselves  and 
with  the  rest  of  society.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  be  fearful  that 
we  are  chipping  away  at  the  bedrock 
of  our  democratic  system,  let  me  stress 
that  in  no  way  does  this  bill  outlaw  all 
PAC  contributions.  It  merely  places 
what  we  feel  are  reasonable  limits  on 
total  PAC  contributions.  Rather  than 
undermining  our  democratic  process, 
it  will  provide  just  the  opposite  effect 
of  broadening  our  democratic  base  by 
not  permitting  our  elective  process  to 
fall  prey  to  well-financed  special  inter- 


est. The  limits  proposed  here  will  help 
bring  under  control  the  runaway  cam- 
paign expenditures  we  have  witnessed 
due  to  the  extraordinary  amounts  of 
money  pum[>ed  into  the  congressional 
campaign  process  by  PAC's. 

A  candidates'  campaign  funds,  like  a 
candidates'  votes,  should  derive  from 
his  or  her  prospective  constituents, 
not  from  some  small  but  wealthy 
source  whose  headquarters  and  even 
membership  may  not  be  located  in  the 
candidates'  State.  This  bill  will  help 
insure  that  while  PAC's  play  their 
proper  role  in  our  elective  process, 
their  support  and  influence  will  not 
dominate  to  the  point  of  excluding 
from  our  political  process  that  collec- 
tive body  of  individuals  upon  which 
our  political  system  is  based.  When 
we,  as  the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  various  States,  re- 
flect upon  whom  we  are  indebted  to 
for  the  esteemed  position  we  hold,  we 
should  conjure  up  in  our  mind  an 
image  of  our  collective  constituency, 
not  a  handful  of  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial PAC's. 

This  bill  does  the  following: 

First.  Limits  to  $75,000  the  amount  a 
House  candidate  can  accept  from  all 
political  action  committees  [PAC's]  in 
each  election  cycle. 

Second.  Limits  Senate  candidates  to 
an  amount  varying  with  the  popula- 
tion of  their  State— with  a  low  of 
$75,000  and  a  high  of  $500,000. 

Third.  Raises  the  PAC  limit  to 
$100,000  if  two  or  more  candidates 
qualify  for  the  ballot  in  the  primary 
and  the  general  election. 

Fourth.  Allows  for  an  additiotud 
$25,000  in  PAC  money  in  the  event  of 
a  Senate  or  House  runoff  election. 

Fifth.  Increases  from  the  current 
$1,000  to  $2,500  the  amount  an  individ- 
ual can  contribute  to  a  congressional 
candidate  in  each  election.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  298.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitriist  laws  to  profes- 
sional team  spoi-ts  leagues,  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  professional  team  sports 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SPORTS  coMMtmmr  protectioh  and 

STABIUTY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducting  today  legislation  to 
bring  some  order  to  the  chaotic  situa- 
tion surrounding  professional  sports  in 
this  country.  My  approach  to  this 
problem  is  different  from  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body.  Instead  of  in- 
sinuating Government  into  the  affairs 
of  these  private  business  enterprises,  I 
propose  that  we  take  Government  out. 
Instead  of  trying  to  formulate  a  Gov- 
ernment solution  to  sports  problems, 
we  should  step  back  and  let  the  busi- 
nessmen involved  solve  them.  Instead 
of  Government  regulating  sports,  we 
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should  create  a  legal  climate  in  which 
sports  can  regulate  itself. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
clearify  congressional  intent  regarding 
the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to 
certain  types  of  major  sports  leagues 
practices  and  decisions.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  outset  are  primarily  con- 
cerned at>out  the  impact  of  court  deci- 
sions on  communities  that  have  or 
expect  to  have  major  sports  league 
franchises.  I  have  for  the  last  two 
Congresses  introduced  legislation  that 
would  protect  communities  and  fans 
from  arbitrary  and  unilateral  decisions 
by  owners  while  simultaneously  not 
affecting  other  sports  antitrust  issues 
such  as  labor-management  relations 
and  interleague  competition. 

The  Sports  Community  Protection 
and  Stability  Act  of  1985  will  reform 
the  application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
professional  sports  in  two  very  basic, 
limited,  and  specific  ways.  First,  the 
right  of  sports  leagues  to  maintain  a 
team  in  its  current  home  territory  is 
recognized.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  provision  is  a  one-way  street. 
It  does  not  inununize  from  antitrust 
laws  league  decisions  to  relocate  fran- 
chises. The  bill  oniy  permits  leagues  to 
act  to  protect  the  interests  of  fans  and 
their  home-area  commvmities. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  con- 
firm the  right  of  sports  leagues  to  pro- 
vide for  the  division  of  league  or  club 
revenues  in  a  manner  that  tends  to 
reduce  financial  disparities  among 
clubs.  This  provision  would  sanction 
practices  that  have  made  it  feasible  to 
establish  and  preserve  professional 
football  in  small  and  midsize  commu- 
nities across  the  country. 

I  want  to  particularly  point  out  that 
this  legislation  explicitly  states  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  labor-manage- 
ment or  collective  bargaining  matter, 
to  any  pay  television,  or  other  broad- 
casting issue,  or  to  any  conduct  with 
respect  to  a  competing  sports  league. 
Additionally,  the  antitrust  immunity 
currently  applicable  to  professional 
baseball  is  not  affected. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  past 
hearings  on  these  issues,  my  legisla- 
tion has  enjoyed  widespread  support 
from  this  Nation's  mayors.  Among 
others,  the  mayors  of  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Green  Bay,  and 
Phoenix  have  testified  in  support  of 
my  legislative  approach. 

It  is  understandable  why  these  com- 
munity leaders  would  favor  bringing 
stability  to  the  movement  of  sports 
franchises.  Professional  sports  stadi- 
ums and  arenas  built  or  subsidized 
with  public  funds  have  become  the 
norm  for  most  teams.  Communities 
throughout  the  Nation  have  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  their  relationship 
with  professional  sports  teams— and 
are  anxious  to  insure  that  community 
interests  are  adequatley  protected. 


At  the  present  time  we  have  allowed 
a  situation  to  evolve  in  which  Federal 
district  court  judges  are  making  deci- 
sions which  should  be  reserved  for  the 
collective  judgment  of  sports  franchise 
owners.  A  judge  has  decided  whether 
the  National  Football  League  should 
play  its  games  in  Oakland  or  Los  An- 
geles. Another  judge  is  deciding 
whether  the  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation should  have  two  teams  in  Los 
Angeles,  or  one  in  Los  Angeles  and  one 
in  San  Diego.  Still  another  Judge  is 
faced  with  the  question  whether  the 
National  Hockey  League  belongs  in  St. 
Louis,  MO,  or  Saskatoon,  SK.  The 
leagues  involved  should  be  making 
these  decisions.  They  have  the  exper- 
tise and  experience,  and  they  must  live 
with  the  consequences  of  their  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  this  issue.  I 
am  not  involved  because  of  the  most 
recent  spate  of  franchise  shifts  or 
rumors  of  franchise  shifts.  I  believe 
that  bringing  order  to  the  jumbled 
mess  that  presently  exists  benefits  ev- 
eryone. Cities  that  have  sports  teams, 
and  Phoenix  is  one  of  them,  will  bene- 
fit because  decisions  on  franchise  loca- 
tions would  be  based  on  sound  long- 
term  business  criteria.  Cities  that  want 
teams,  and  Phoenix  is  one  of  those 
too,  would  benefit  because  a  legal  cli- 
mate would  be  created  wherein  sports 
leagues  would  follow  their  best  busi- 
ness judgments  and  expand  to  those 
deserving  cities  that  could  support 
teams.  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
if  and  when  the  National  Football 
League  t>elieves  it  can  expand  and 
looks  around  for  the  city  that  would 
make  the  best  addition  to  its  league. 
Phoenix  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  when 
Phoenix  gets  a  football  team  it  will  be 
able  to  keep  it.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  Phoenix  Suns  NBA  team 
stays  in  Phoenix.  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  interests  of 
fans  and  communities  is  to  let  the  col- 
lective business  judgments  of  profes- 
sional sports  franchise  owners  deter- 
mine the  location  of  franchises  and 
the  distribution  of  league  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sports  Community  Pro- 
tection and  SUbility  Act  of  1985  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentaiive$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sports  Community 
Protection  and  SUbility  Act  of  1988". 

riKOINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  public  has  an  Interest  In  preserving 
stability  in  the  relationship  between  profes- 
sional sports  teams  and  the  communities  In 
which  they  operate  and  In  encouraging  pro- 
fessional  team   sports   leagues   to   promote 


the  economic  and  geographic  stability  of 
their  memt>er  cluba:  Therefore,  be  It  en- 
acted, that- 

(1)  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  by  reason  of 
any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  a  pro- 
fessional team  sports  league  and  Its  member 
clubs— 

(a)  to  enforce  rules  or  agreements  author- 
izing the  membership  of  the  league  to 
decide  that  a  member  club  of  such  league 
shall  not  be  relocated  from  Its  league-fran- 
chlsed  home  area  provided  that  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  otherwise  affect  the 
applicability  or  nonappllcabllity  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  any  action  instituted  by  a  mu- 
nicipality or  other  public  authority  chal- 
lenging the  relocation  of  a  club  from  its 
league-franchised  home  area;  or 

(b)  to  enforce  rules  or  agreements  for  the 
division  of  league  or  member  club  revenues 
that  tend  to  promote  comparable  economic 
opportunities  for  the  member  clubs  of  such 
a  league: 

(2)  subject  to  the  terms  of  subsection  1(a) 
of  this  section,  any  civil  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  to  challenge  a  league  decision 
granting  permission  to  a  member  club  to  re- 
locate must  be  commenced  in  a  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
under  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
1331.  except  that  no  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  wheren  such 
member  club  Is  located  or  to  which  such 
member  club  proposes  to  relocate. 

INAPPLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 

Ssc.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall- 

(a)  be  deemed  to  change,  determine,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  applicability  or  nonap- 
pllcabllity of  the  labor  laws,  the  antltnist 
laws,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  player  employment  within  any  sports 
league,  to  any  player  employment  matter 
within  any  sports  league,  or  to  any  collec- 
tive-bargaining rights  and  privileges  of  any 
player  union  within  any  sports  league: 

(b)  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  any 
agreement  to  fix  the  prices  of  admission  to 
sports  contests: 

(c)  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  any 
predatory  practice  or  other  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  competing  sports  leagues  which 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws;  or 

(d)  modify  any  existing  Federal  statutes 
relating  to  the  television  practices  of  sports 
leagues,  or  change,  determine,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  applicability  or  nonappllcabllity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  or  coRununications 
laws  to  any  form  of  Joint  dealing  practices 
by  sports  leagues  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
any  form  of  television. 

FEDERAL  PREEMPTION 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  establish,  maintain,  or  enforce 
any  regulation  of  commerce  that  imposes 
any  limitation  on  the  collective  conduct  of 
professional  team  sports  leagues  or  their 
member  clubs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

DmNITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"professional  team  sports  league"  means 
the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
basketball,  football,  hockey,  or  soccer.* 


By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  16,  1985,  as  "Freedom  of 


Information  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  in  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  designating  March  16,  1985. 
as  "Freedom  of  Information  Day." 
March  16  is  the  anniversary  of  James 
Madison's  birthday,  and  few  Ameri- 
cans are  more  worthy  of  this  recogni- 
tion. 

James  Madison,  our  fourth  Presi- 
dent, was  one  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.  He  is  considered  the  ar- 
chitect of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  yet  his 
contribution  to  our  democratic  society 
are  all  too  often  overlooked.  We  fre- 
quently take  for  granted  the  free 
access  to  information  Madison's  ef- 
forts helped  guarantee. 
The  first  amendment  reads: 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
the  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Our  ancestors  fought  and  died  for 
those  protections.  They  guarantee, 
among  other  things,  that  we  have 
access  to  the  information  we  need  to 
effectively  govern  ourselves.  By  pro- 
claiming Madison's  birthday  as  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Day, "  we  will  re- 
affirm the  significance  we  attach  to 
our  most  precious  liljerties.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing Madison  and  the  principles  for 
which  he  stood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  25 

Whereas  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government  is  that  a  well-informed  citizen- 
ry can  reach  the  Important  decisions  that 
determine  the  present  and  future  of  the 
Nation: 

Whereas  the  freedoms  we  cherish  as 
Americans  are  fostered  by  free  access  to  in- 
formation: 

Whereas  many  Americans,  because  they 
have  never  known  any  other  way  of  life, 
take  for  granted  the  guarantee  of  free 
access  to  information  that  derives  from  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  guarantee  of  free  access  to 
Information  should  be  emphasized  and  cele- 
brated annually:  and 

Whereas  March  16  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  James  Madison,  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  need  to  guarantee  individual 
rlghU  through  the  Bill  of  Rights:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  16. 
1985.  is  designated  as  "Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 


ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Domenici, 
and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   "National  Farm  Crisis  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FARM  CRISIS  WEEK 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  February 
25,  1985,  as  "National  Farm  Crisis 
Week."  Congressman  Vin  Weber  of 
Minnesota  will  be  introducing  a  com- 
panion resolution  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

The  intent  of  the  resolution  is  to 
emphasize  the  plight  of  the  American 
family  farmer  and  draw  attention  to 
the  need  for  action  to  assist  family 
farmers.  In  recent  years,  farm  income 
has  declined,  while  high  interest  rates 
and  declining  farmland  values  have 
placed  many  farmers  in  severe  finan- 
cial difficulty.  The  problem  has  been 
highlighted  by  several  recent  farm 
meetings.  For  example,  nearly  5,000 
farmers  gathered  in  Sioux  City,  LA, 
and  another  12,000  assembled  in  St. 
Paul,  MN. 

However,  the  problems  of  the  farm 
economy  go  well  beyond  the  farm 
gate.  Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  larg- 
est industry.  Approximately  one  out  of 
every  five  jobs  in  the  private  sector  is 
related  to  agriculture.  Thousands  of 
small  businesses  are  dependent  on 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  their  liveli- 
hood. With  farm  debt  at  over  $200  bil- 
lion, the  financial  institutions  of  our 
Nation  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  many  agri- 
cultural lenders  are  also  experiencing 
serious  financial  problems.  It  is  clear 
that  if  farmers  continue  to  go  under, 
many  others  will  not  be  far  behind. 
Action  is  needed  to  assist  these  family 
farmers  and  help  them  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  draw 
attention  to  these  problems  and,  hope- 
fully, the  agricultural  community  and 
Congress  will  also  use  this  time  in  an 
effort  to  meet  and  try  to  create  a  uni- 
fied plan  for  dealing  with  the  farm 
crisis.  In  past  years,  the  various  farm 
organizations  and  conunodity  groups 
have  had  wide-ranging  views  on  agri- 
cultural policy.  Now,  with  less  than  3 
million  Americans  farming  and  that 
number  continuing  to  decline,  the  ag- 
ricultural community  must  speak  with 
a  united  voice.  All  farmers  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  must  recognize 
the  problems  in  the  farm  economy  and 
work  to  find  effective  solutions  that 
will  preserve  the  family  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion and  also  to  work  to  formulate  an 
effective  farm  policy  that  will  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  recovery  to  rural 
America. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  26 

Whereas  farm  prices  are  at  the  lowest 
parity  levels  since  the  1930s: 

Whereas  agriculture  is  Americas  largest 
industry,  providing  employment  to  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  five  Americans  in 
private  enterprise: 

Whereas  farm  debt  exceeds  $200  billion 
and  the  number  of  farmers  facing  foreclo- 
sure or  forced  sales  continues  to  Increase; 

Whereas  the  high  interest  rates  have  been 
devastating  to  farmers  and  ranchers  be- 
cause of  their  dependence  on  credit: 

Whereas  a  failure  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  have  a  great 
impact  on  rural  communities  and  agricultur- 
al lenders;  and 

Whereas  designation  of  a  "National  Farm 
Crisis  Week"  would  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  American  agriculture  and  the  fi- 
nancial plight  that  American  family  farmers 
are  facing:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  25,  1985.  as  "National 
Farm  CMsis  Week". 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  containing  March  8. 
1985,  as  "Women's  History  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  designating  the  week 
containing  March  8,  1985,  as  "National 
Women's  History  Week."  As  I  have  for 
the  last  3  years,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  legislation  setting  aside  a  time  to 
reflect  on  the  many  contributions 
women  have  made  throughout  our  his- 
tory. We  are  all  aware  of  and  grateful 
for  the  wives  and  mothers  in  our  lives, 
for  the  irreplaceable,  priceless  gifts  of 
time  and  love  and  nurturing  they  have 
provided.  We  are  all  incalculably 
richer  for  the  children  they  have 
borne,  the  homes  they  have  created, 
the  families  they  maintain.  The  home- 
making  profession  is  a  labor  of  love  re- 
quiring great,  though  often  unrecog- 
nized sacrifice. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
many  historical  accounts  tend  to  over- 
look other  vital  roles  women  have 
played.  We  do  ourselves  and  out  na- 
tional community  a  disservice  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  that,  in  addition  to 
their  traditional  concerns  as  wives  and 
mothers,  women  are  leaders  in  medi- 
cine, law,  arts,  sciences,  religion,  busi- 
ness, academics,  and  social  work.  My 
chilciren  and  grandchildren  can  look  to 
their  own  great-grandmothers'  lives 
for  example  and  inspiration,  just  as 
they  <»n  reflect  on  the  good  works  of 
their  great-grandfathers;  to  overlook 
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either  would  be  to  deny  half  of  their 
heritage. 

In  taming  the  West,  especially  in  my 
home  State  of  Utah,  women  and  men 
literally  worked  side-by-side  to  trans- 
form a  desert  into  a  civilization.  In 
time  of  war,  when  we  are  called  to 
defend  our  country,  women  take  the 
lead  in  keeping  struggling  communi- 
ties alive  and  prosperous.  This  leader- 
ship was  not  confined  to  home  and 
hearth  alone,  and  we  must  never  fail 
to  recognize  and  remember  their 
countless  contributions  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

Again.  I  am  proud  to  introduce  this 
resolution.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  piece 
of  legislation  setting  aside  a  time  to  re- 
flect upon  and  commemorate  the  vital 
contributions  women  have  made  and 
are  making  to  our  Nation's  History. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond,   Mr.     DURENBERGER,    Mr. 
NiTNN.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.    Symms,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Gore.   Mr.   Boren.   Mr.   Coch- 
ran,     Mr.      Johnston.      Mr. 
Baocus.    Mr.    Humphrey.    Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    September    8 
through   14.   1985.  as  "National  Inde- 
pendent Retail  Grocer  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  CROCER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  pay  tribute  to  the  American  in- 
dependent retail  grocer.  All  across  the 
country,  in  the  largest  cities  and  the 
smallest  towns  independent  retail  gro- 
cers ensure  the  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  grocery  products  to  the 
American  consumer.  These  small  busi- 
ness people  raise  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  to  its  highest  levels, 
providing  needed  services  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  and  work. 

Independent  retail  grocers  account 
for  64  percent  of  all  grocery  stores  in 
the  United  States  and  are  responsible 
for  nearly  one-half  of  all  grocery  prod- 
ucts distributed.  They  provide  employ- 
ment for  over  1  million  people.  Inde- 
pendent retail  grocery  stores  know  no 
geographical  or  socioeconomic  bound- 
aries and  are  located  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Independent  retail  grocer  exem- 
plifies the  small  business  entrepre- 
neur, the  backbone  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Usually  operat- 
ing one  store,  independent  grocers 
tailor  their  business  to  serve  the  com- 
munity where  they  are  located.  Inde- 
pendent retail  grocers  deliver  the 
highest  quality  product  at  the  least 
expense— unsurpassed  by  any  other 
food  distribution  network  in  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished cosponsors.  Senators  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Thurmond.  Durenberger. 
NuNN,  Helms,  Sarbanes.  Trible. 
Chiles,  Symms,  Simon,  Gore,  Boren, 
Cochran,  Johnston,  Baucus.  Hum- 
phrey. eIomenici.  Lugar,  and  Kasten 
for  their  support  and  I  ask  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  honoring 
the  American  independent  retail 
grocer  by  cosponsoring  legislation  I  in- 
troduced today  proclaiming  September 
8-14,  as  National  Independent  Retail 
Grocers  Week.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy.    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  An- 
drews.    Mr.     HoLLiNGS,     Mr. 
Johnston.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
INOUYE.      Mr.      Chiles.      Mr. 
RiEGLE.    Mr.    Matsunaca.    Mr. 
Lugar.  and  Mr.  Durenberger  ): 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  11,  1985. 
through  November   17.   1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Reye's  Syndrome  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  reye's  syndrome  week 
•  Mr.  GLEINN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  declaration  of  November  1 1 
through  November  17.  1985.  as  Nation- 
al Reye's  Syndrome  Week.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Melcher.  Metzenbaum,  Abdnor. 
Heinz,  Sarbanes.  Bradley.  Thurmond. 
Bumpers.  Roth,  Nunn.  Moynihan. 
Helms.  Andrews.  Hollings.  Johnston. 
Hawkins.  Inouye.  Chiles.  Riecle, 
Matsunaga.  and  Durenberger. 

Reye's  syndrome  is  a  life-threaten- 
ing disease  which  affects  primarily 
healthy  children  under  the  age  of  20. 
usually  as  they  are  recovering  from  a 
viral  illness  such  as  the  flu  or  chicken 
pox.  Approximately  25  percent  of  Its 
victims  do  not  survive.  In  fact,  Reye's 
syndrome  is  now  classified  as  one  of 
the  10  major  causes  of  death  in  chil- 
dren aged  1  to  10  In  the  United  States. 
Those  children  who  do  survive  are  too 
often  left  with  varying  degrees  of 
motor  or  learning  disabilities  due  to 
brain  damage. 

While  the  cause  of  Reye's  syndrome 
remains  a  mystery,  promising  research 
is  underway  at  medical  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  We  do  know 
that  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Reye's  syndrome  are  critical  for  sur- 
vival. Therefore,  increased  awareness 
to  this  disease  has  the  very  real  poten- 
tial to  save  lives. 

Thanks  In  large  part  to  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation,  public  and  professional 
awareness  of  Reye's  syndrome  is  ex- 
panding. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Preuden- 
berger  of  Bryan.  OH,  founded  this  na- 


tional foundation  to  promote  research 
into  the  cause,  treatment,  cure,  and 
prevention  of  Reye's  syndrome;  and  to 
promote  awareness  among  the  public 
and  the  medical  community  of  this 
tragic  disease.  The  work  of  John  and 
Terri  Preudenberger  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  is  paying  dividends  as 
more  cases  are  being  detected  and 
treated  earlier,  and  the  death  rate  is 
declining. 

Currently,  much  media  attention  is 
being  focused  upon  the  preliminary 
findings  of  a  recently  released  study 
by  the  centers  for  disease  control.  This 
study  provides  strong  evidence  that 
giving  aspirin  to  a  child  with  the  flu  or 
chicken  pox  could  increase  the  proba- 
bility, by  12  to  25  times,  that  the  child 
could  develop  Reye's  syndrome.  The 
establishment  of  this  link  is  important 
and.  In  light  of  these  findings,  the 
Federal  Government  has  requested  as- 
pirin manufacturers  to  develop  warn- 
ing labels.  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  these  findings  are  pre- 
liminary and  although  aspirin  may 
very  well  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Reye's  syndrome,  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  cause  of  the  disease.  We 
still  do  not  know  how  or  why  Reye's 
syndrome  occurs,  nor  do  we  have  a 
cure  for  it. 

At  this  time,  the  most  valuable  tool 
we  have  in  the  fight  against  Reye's 
syndrome  is  shared  knowledge.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  activities  of  Nation- 
al Reye's  Syndrome  Week  will  gener- 
ate greater  awareness,  and  I  urge 
prompt  approval  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn,  in  sponsor- 
ing this  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  11-17,  1985.  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week." 

Reye's  syndrome  is  a  devastating  dis- 
ease. It  strikes  children  of  all  ages.  30 
percent  of  whom  do  not  survive.  Many 
other  children  stricken  with  this  dis- 
ease develop  motor  or  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

■  Mr.  President,  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  Reye's  syndrome  is  vital. 
Thus,  by  promoting  greater  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  this 
serious  disease,  we  may  save  more 
young  lives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Chil- 
dren's Caucus.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  im- 
portant initiative.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  help  combat  this  life- 
threatening  disease  by  joining  Senator 
Glenn  and  me  in  calling  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  of  November  11-17, 
1985.  as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Week."* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burdick): 
S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  10- 


year  term  of  office  for  Federal  judges: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

constitutional  amendment  proposing  a 
ten-year  term  or  orpicE  por  federal  judges 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
again  introducing  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution that  would  eliminate  life  tenure 
for  Federal  judges  and  limit  their 
terms  of  office.  The  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion would  apply  to  judges  of  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts. 

There  is  no  clearer  illustration  of 
the  adage  that  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely  than  the  use  of  exces- 
sive power  by  some  Federal  judges.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  a  human  being 
to  restrain  his  own  power  when  he  has 
that  power  for  life  and  is  accountable 
to  no  one.  We  must  strike  a  balance 
between  the  necessary  Independence  of 
the  judiciary  from  political  pressures 
and  the  need  to  hold  judges  accounta- 
ble for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties.  This  legislation  will  strike 
the  proper  balance. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  amended  to  limit  the 
tenure  of  Federal  judges,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Currently,  the  only  method  for  re- 
moval established  by  the  Constitution 
is  impeachment.  Unless  a  Federal 
judge  has  committed  a  crime  or  some 
clearly  impeachable  offense,  he  cannot 
be  removed.  No  Federal  judge  has 
been  removed  by  impeachment  for 
nearly  45  years. 

A  term  of  10  years  is  long  enough  to 
protect  the  judge  against  daily  politi- 
cal pressure  so  that  justice  will  be  im- 
partial and  fair.  A  good  judge  could  be 
reappointed.  However,  this  legislation 
would  mean  that  the  people  would  not 
be  saddled  with  a  bad  judge  for  life. 
Even  persons  who  are  very  good 
judges  when  appointed  may  suffer 
physical  or  emotional  changes  over 
the  years  which  would  make  them 
unfit  for  reappointment.  While  the 
majority  of  Federal  judges  serve  with 
distinction  and  a  proper  respect  for 
the  law.  there  must  be  a  practical 
check  on  those  who  do  not.  Even  while 
the  Constitution  was  t>eing  drafted, 
leading  scholars  of  the  day  objected  to 
its  life  tenure  provisions,  and  revisions 
of  this  section  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  considered  on  several  occa- 
sions since  that  time. 

Some  Federal  judges  today  tend  to 
feel  that  they  constitute  a  super  legis- 
lature. They  tend  to  act  as  if  they 
were  annointed  instead  of  appointed. 
They  freely  legislate  social  issues  and 
clearly  preempt  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  The  Federal  courts 
have  the  legitimate  right  and  the  duty 
to  protect  the  individual  citizen 
against  the  unconstitutional  acts  by 
the  other  branches  of  Government. 
However,  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
become  the  branch  of  Government 
which  has  assumed  authority  to  revise 


the    Constitution    without    admitting 
that  it  is  doing  so. 

Clearly,  the  Constitution  leaves  leg- 
islating to  the  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures, and  establishes  definite  pro- 
visions for  amending  the  Constitution 
which  give  the  people  a  say  in  the 
amendment  process.  While  the  courts 
should  legitimately  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, tod  often  the  process  turns 
into  a  practical  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  whim  of 
some  Federal  judge  who  serves  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  would  require  ratification  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  after  the  amend- 
ment is  approved  by  Congress.  It 
amends  article  III  of  the  Constitution 
to  state  that  the  term  of  office  of  each 
Federal  judge  shall  be  10  years  and 
will  t>egin  at  noon  on  the  day  after  the 
f*resident  has  commissioned  the  judge. 
The  amendment  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  ratification,  but  would 
not  be  retroactive  and  would  not  apply 
to  Federal  judges  serving  prior  to  its 
ratification.  It  would  apply  only  to 
persons  appointed  to  a  Federal  judge- 
ship after  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  past.  I  know 
that  the  fight  to  change  the  tenure 
system  may  be  a  long  one.  This  issue 
has  been  debated  since  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son argued  against  lifetime  appoint- 
ments for  Federal  judges.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  cause  is  well  worth 
the  effort  and  commitment  which  may 
be  necessary  to  see  it  through  to  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
Article  — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  inferior  courts,  shall  be  appoint- 
ed to  their  offices  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  such  term 
during  good  behavior.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  Judge  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  day 
after  the  day  on  which  the  President  com- 
missions such  Judge.  During  the  tenth  year 
of  each  term  of  office  of  any  such  Judge,  his 
nomination  for  an  additional  term  of  office 
for  that  Judgeship  shall  be  placed  before 


the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
such  additional  term,  unless  that  Judge  re- 
quests that  his  nomination  not  be  so  placed. 
Any  judge  whose  nomination  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  office  is  so  placed  may  remain 
in  office  until  the  Senate  gives  its  advice 
and  consent  to.  or  rejects,  such  nomination. 
If  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  consent  to 
an  additional  term  of  office,  that  term  shall 
commence  from  the  date  of  such  advice  and 
consent,  or  the  day  immediately  following 
the  last  day  of  his  previous  term  of  office, 
whichever  is  later. 

"Section  2.  Section  1  of  this  article  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  ratification  of  this 
article,  but  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
any  person  appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  as  a  Judge  of  an  inferior 
court  after  such  date  of  ratification.".* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medic- 
aid coverage  for  certain  low-income 
pregnant  women. 

S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN].  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America. 

s.  e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
guaranty  of  qualified  adjustable  rate 
mortgages  and  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranties. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
11,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act. 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  1-year,  across-the-board 
freeze  on  Federal  spending. 

S.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  68,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  production 
of  lethal  binary  chemical  weapons:  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
achieving  an  international  agreement 
to  ban  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  weapons:  and  to  express 
the  further  sense  of  the  Congress  en- 
couraging   the    improvement    of    de- 
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fenses  against  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  on  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

S.   104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor  piercing  bullets. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  104,  supra. 

S.   MO 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to 
encourage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 
cases. 

S.    Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  141,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  special 
Radio  Liberty  program  of  Russian  lan- 
guage broadcasting  for  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

S.   176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  176.  a  bill  to  require  a 
charge  for  meals  furnished  to  certain 
high-level  Government  officers  and 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  and 
for  meals  furnished  in  Senate  dining 
facilities. 

S.   177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  177.  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  national  program  of 
improving  the  quality  of  education. 

S.  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten].  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  178,  a  bill  to 
approve  the  interstate  and  interstate 
substitute   cost   estimates,    to   amend 


title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  210,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  in- 
terest from  the  calculation  determin- 
ing the  taxation  of  Social  Security 
benefits. 

S.  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  make  per- 
manent the  prohibition  of  credit  card 
surcharges. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Neurofibro- 
matosis. 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

236,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to 
provide  for  further  relief  in  the  event 
of  unfair  foreign  competition. 

S.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  sulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

237,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

S.  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  238.  a  bill  to 
reform  procedures  for  collateral 
review  of  criminal  Judgments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  23» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  238,  a  bill  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  3«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]. 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  substantiation  require- 
ments of  section  274(d)  of  such  code 
may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  passenger 
automobiles  and  other  transportation 
property,  if  the  taxpayer  provides  sub- 
stantial evidence  other  than  contem- 
poraneous records. 

SCK ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatpield],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
4,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  24,  1985,  through 
March  30,  1985,  as  "National  Skin 
Cancer  Prevention  and  Detection 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  approve  the  interstate  and 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimates,  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes], the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
kowski],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  F*ressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13,  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  a  Federal  balanced 
budget  and  tax  limitation. 

senate  joint  resolution  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danporth],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  22,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  March  1985  as  "National 
Mental  Retardation  Awareness 
Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  1985  as  the  "Year 
of  Social  Security." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 7-SEEKING  A  6-MONTH 
BAN  ON  THE  TESTING  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WARHEADS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
getting  dangerously  out  of  control; 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  warheads  would  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  achieving  a  verifiable 
United  States-Soviet  freeze  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race; 

Whereas  every  American  President  from 
Dwight  Eisenhower  on  has  supported  nego- 
tiations toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  In  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1983  "to  achieve  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  in  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1974  to  "continue  their  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  all 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of  1968  to 
"pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date"  and  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  would  aid 


efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; 

Whereas  the  United  States  signed  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1974  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  in  1976. 
but  has  yet  to  ratify  these  important  trea- 
ties; 

Whereas  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  would  greatly  aid  in  the 
negotiation,  verification,  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban; 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  on  Jime  10, 
1963  challenged  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  test 
ban  and  announced  a  United  States  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  tests,  and  on  August  5,  1963 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty; 

Whereas  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  previous  negotiations  toward  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  so  that  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  could  be  quickly 
achieved; 

Whereas  a  bold  initiative  is  now  needed  by 
the  United  States  to  achieve  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  halt  to  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads; and 

Whereas  a  six-month  United  States-Soviet 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads would  provide  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  and 
would  aid  those  negotiations:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

(1)  immediately  seek  a  six -month  verifia- 
ble moratorium  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices; 

(2)  utilize  the  six-month  moratorium 
period  to  negotiate  a  verifiable  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  with  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(3)  request  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  of  1976  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  negotiation,  verification,  and 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 8— REVISING  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1985,  1986, 
AND  1987 

Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
KASsEBAim,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Mattingly) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Con.  Res.  8 
reconciliation 

Sec.  6.  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  hereby  determines  and  declares 
pursuant  to  sections  304.  and  301(b)<2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that: 
It  is  necessary  to  make  changes  In  enacted 
laws  in  order  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1985,  and  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1985  by  an  amount  sufficient  to 
achieve    such    outlay    reduction;    and    to 


reduce  outlays  by  $35  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  budget  authority  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  achieve  such  outlay  reduction 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

•  Mr.  GRASSL£Y.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  Senate  action  to  reduce 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  deficit  by 
freezing  the  Federal  budget  across- 
the-board.  For  th'"  last  several  years 
the  national  debt  has  been  growing 
faster  than  the  gross  national  product. 
This  growth,  which  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  unprecedented  magni- 
tude of  recent  budget  deficits,  places 
an  increasingly  unfair  burden  on 
future  generations. 

Moreover,  since  the  deficits  divert 
scarce  resources  from  productive  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector,  since  it 
hurts  our  international  competitive- 
ness, and  since  it  makes  our  govern- 
ment more  dependent  on  foreign 
funds  for  public  finance,  the  deficits 
threaten  to  constrain  long-term 
growth. 

It  has  become  clear  that  Congress 
will  not  achieve  dramatic  deficit  reduc- 
tion, to  the  extent  necessary,  unless 
special  interest  pressures  have  been 
disarmed.  Disarming  these  pressures 
will  occur  if  and  only  if  an  environ- 
ment of  shared  sacrifice  is  established. 
This  means  all  programs  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  evenhanded  way. 
Without  this  approach,  substantial 
deficit  reduction  is  unlikely  to  occur. 
This  is  the  lesson  history  has  taught 
us— a  lesson  hopefully  we  will  not 
learn  too  late.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  48— REFER- 
RING S.  273  TO  THE  CHIEF 
JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  48 

That  S.  273  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mildred  C.  Eide  of  Leavenworth.  Kansas" 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers,  is  referred  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court.  The  chief  judge  shall  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  that  are  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  against  the  United  States  or  a  gratu- 
ity, and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equi- 
tably due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


SENATE       RESOLUTION        49-DI- 
RECTING  REPRESEfTTATION 

BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Byro)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
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tion;  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

Senate  Resolution  49 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  wishes  to  file  an 
application  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbian  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  to 
federal  authorities  to  bring  Luis  Hector 
Neira.  a  witness  who  is  in  the  custody  of 
federal  correctional  authorities  in  Florida, 
to  New  York.  New  York,  for  questioning  by 
the  Committee  at  hearings  to  be  held  there: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C. 
288g(c)  (1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  perform  such 
duties  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  lim- 
itations of  title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  as  the  Senate  may  direct: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  its 
application  for  a  writ  of  hat>eas  corpus  ad 
testificandum  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Luis 
Hector  Neira  at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  JOB  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources; 

S.  Res.  50 

Whereas  the  problems  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, particularly  for  young  men  and 
women  who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged, continue  to  Ije  significant  as  demon- 
strated by  the  18.4-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984  for 
individuals  ages  16  through  19:  and 

Whereas  the  Job  Corps  is  entering  its 
third  decade  of  operation  of  providing  job- 
training  opportunities  and  support  services 
to  assist  disadvantaged  youths  in  becoming 
more  responsible,  employable,  and  produc- 
tive citizens:  and 

Whereas  more  than  1.2  million  economi- 
cally-disadvantaged  youths  have  participat- 
ed in  the  program  since  its  inception  and 
have  benefited  from  the  services  and  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  program:  and 

Whereas  a  1982  independent  evaluation  of 
the  post-program  experience  of  enrollees 
demonstrates  that  the  program  is  effective 
and  that  its  benefits  exceed  its  costs:  and 

Whereas,  in  program  year  1983-84.  the 
Job  Corps  experienced  a  positive  termina- 
tion rate  of  nearly  80  percent  and  placed  68 
percent  of  its  graduates  in  unsubsidized 
Jot>s:  and 

Whereas  a  significant  reduction  in  the  op- 
portunities provided  through  this  program 
would  deny  to  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
youths  access  to  a  proven  successful  means 
of  pursuing  a  productive  life  and  increase 
the  already  intolerably  high  rate  of  youth 
unemployment:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Job  Corps  program  has 
been  a  cost-effective  and  successful  effort  to 
assist  disadvantaged  young  men  imd  women 
in  obtaining  and  holding  employment,  that 
the  Senates  commitment  to  the  program  is 
reaffirmed,  and  that  no  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of  the  program  should  be 
made. 


JOB  CORPS  rUNDING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting  today  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 50.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Job  Corps 
Program  has  been  a  cost-effective  and 
successful  effort  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  employment,  that 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram is  reaffirmed,  and  that  no  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  level  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  made. 

The  problems  of  unemployment 
among  young  Americans  are  not 
recent.  They  are  deeply  entrenched  In 
our  labor  force  and  have  proved  to  be 
largely  resistant  to  most  attempts  to 
resolve  them.  Despite  all  of  the  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment to  alleviate  the  problems,  the 
high  rates  of  unemployment  for  young 
men  and  women,  ages  16  through  19. 
continue.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1984.  despite  the  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  from  a  year  ago,  the  rate  for 
young  Americans  stood  at  18.4  per- 
cent. Among  those  who  are  member  of 
a  minority  group,  the  rate  was  a  disas- 
trous 41.1  percent.  Nearly  1.5  million 
young  people  who  were  actively  seek- 
ing woric  during  the  fourth  quarter 
were  unable  to  obtain  Jobs. 

And  the  consequences  of  being 
unable  to  find  productive  employ- 
ment—even at  this  stage  in  life— can 
be  just  as  devastating  as  they  are  for 
other  Americans.  Many  young  people 
may  need  to  find  a  job  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  family  income  or,  indeed, 
to  support  their  own  families.  The  fi- 
nancial benefits  of  a  job  may  be 
needed  to  help  stay  in  school.  The  psy- 
chological aspects  of  not  being  able  to 
find  work,  of  having  been  defeated  at 
the  very  outset  of  labor-force  experi- 
ence, the  frustration  of  not  being  able 
to  get  a  job  without  experience  and 
not  being  able  to  get  that  experience, 
can  have  life-long  implications. 

Since  1964,  Mr.  President,  one  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  sj)eciflcally 
designed  to  address  the  needs  of  some 
of  the  more  difflcult-to-resolve  prob- 
lems among  disadvantaged  youth. 
That  program,  first  established  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
still  exists  today:  it  is  the  Job  Corps. 

Now  entering  its  third  decade  of  op- 
eration, the  Job  Corps  has  served 
more  than  1.2  million  economically 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women, 
ages  16  through  21,  and  has  helped 
them  become  more  responsible,  em- 
ployable, and  productive  citizens.  The 
Job  Corps  Program  consists  of  two 
principal  components— basic  education 
and  vocational  skills  training.  To  be  el- 
igible to  participate,  a  youth  must  be 
out  of  work  and  out  of  school  and  in 
need  of  additional  education,  vocation- 
al training,  counseling,  and  other  serv- 
ices to  help  him  or  her  obtain  employ- 
ment,  return   to  school,   qualify   for 


other  training  programs,  or  enlist  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  A  unique  aspect  of 
Job  Corps  training  Is  the  residential 
living  component,  although  nonresi- 
dential programs  are  also  offered  in 
some  areas. 

The  success  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram is  demonstrated  by  the  high 
positive  termination  rate  enjoyed  by 
the  program.  The  term  "positive  ter- 
mination rate"  is  a  measure  of  individ- 
uals who  have  terminated  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  in  a  positive 
manner— that  is,  for  example,  they 
have  returned  to  school,  found  em- 
ployment, or  entered  the  military.  For 
the  most  recent  program  year,  1983- 
84,  the  Job  Corps  Program  experi- 
enced a  positive  termination  rate  of 
nearly  80  percent.  Importantly,  in  that 
year  more  than  68  percent  of  Job 
Corps  graduates  were  placed  in  unsub- 
sidized jobs  upon  the  completion  of 
their  training. 

Furthermore,  a  September  1982 
report,  entitleid  "Evaluation  of  the 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Job  Corps 
I*rogram,"  prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  by  Mathematica  Policy 
Research,  Inc.,  found  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  only  effective  at  what  it  is 
trying  to  do,  but  that  the  benefits  of 
the  program  exceed  its  costs.  The 
report  and  its  findings  are  based  on 
the  post-program  behavior  of  Job 
Corps  graduates  and  what  their  behav- 
ior would  have  been  had  they  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  simmiary  of  the 
report's  findings  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. However,  at  this  time,  I  wanted 
in  particular  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  finding  that  the  Job 
Corps  Program  is  "a  worthwhile  public 
investment "  and  that  the  "Job  Corps 
is  an  economically  efficient  use  of 
public  resources  in  the  sense  that  the 
program  provides  greater  value  to  soci- 
ety than  the  value  of  the  resources  it 
uses  up." 

In  this  connection  and  against  the 
successful  track  record  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  have  read  with  great  concern 
reports  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
plan  for  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  then  total  elimina- 
tion of  this  valuable  program.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  the  program 
would  be  reduced  by  $120  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  from  its  current,  fiscal 
year  1985  level  of  $617  million  which  is 
expected  to  support  40,544  slots. 

This,  Mr.  President,  would  deny 
what  I  t)elleve  to  be  a  valuable  and 
proven  successful  means  of  pursuing  a 
productive  life  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women.  Since 
the  average  length  of  enrollment  in 
the  program  is  6  months,  more  than 
16,200  disadvantaged  youths  would  be 
deprived  of  this  opportunity  in  fiscal 
year   1986  and  at  least  81,000  every 
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year  thereafter,  and  the  major  conse- 
quence would  be  increases  in  youth 
unemployment  and  the  abandoning  of 
those  young  lives  at  a  most  critical 
point. 

Against  the  background  of  unaccept- 
ably  high  unemployment  among 
youths,  especially  minority  youths,  it 
is  nonsensical  to  eliminate  the  one 
program  proven  effective  in  dealing 
with  hard-core  youth  unemployment. 
Yet  that  is  what  this  administration 
apparently  intends  to  propose. 

Mr.  President,  my  familiarity  with 
and  support  for  the  Job  Corps  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1969.  my  "maiden"  speech 
and  first  floor  fight  were  in  connection 
with  President  Nixon's  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle the  Job  Corps  and  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduced— Senate  Resolution 
194  in  the  91st  Congress— to  express 
the  sense  cJf  the  Senate  that  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  reduce  the  Job 
Corps  Program  significantly  should 
not  be  implemented  without  congres- 
sional approval. 

Although  the  battle  on  the  resolu- 
tion itself  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  40  to  52 
on  May  13,  1969,  and  certain  reduc- 
tions did  occur,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  Nixon  administration— to  incorpo- 
rate the  Job  Corps  into  a  decentralized 
comprehensive  manpower  system— was 
not  achieved.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  consolidated  and 
absorbed  many  previously  categorical 
employment  and  training  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps 
has  remained  a  separate  and  distinct 
nationally  administered  program- 
first  under  the  CETA  authority  and 
today  under  the  authority  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I 
am  submitting  today  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  program 
has  been  a  cost-effective  and  success- 
ful effort  and  that  it  is  an  effort  that 
should  be  continued.  It  would  reaffirm 
the  Senates  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram and  express  our  view  that  no  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  level  of  the 
program  should  be  made.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  this  initi- 
ative and  help  protect  this  proven,  ef- 
fective, and  cost-effective  means  of  as- 
sisting our  Nation's  greatest  resource— 
our  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  findings  to 
which  I  earlier  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Project  Report:  Evaluation  op  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program 
(Third  follow-up  report.  September  1982) 

(Prepared  for:  Office  of  Policy  Evaluation 
and  Research.  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Washington.  DC.  20213) 

(Prepared  by:  Mathematica  Policy  Re- 
search. Inc..  P.O.  Box  2393,  Princeton. 
New  Jersey  08540) 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

1.  The  estimated  effects  of  Job  Corps  on 
former  participants'  postprogram  behavior 
are  generally  consistent  with  hypothesized 
economic  impacts  and  the  important  pro- 
gram goal  of  improving  Corpsmembers'  eco- 
nomic prospects.  During  the  first  four  post- 
program  years,  we  find  that  Job  Corps  is  at 
least  moderately  successful  overall  in 
achieving  its  desired  effects:  (1)  Increasing 
employment  and  earnings.  (2)  improving 
future  labor-market  opportunities  through 
work  experience,  military  service,  higher 
education  and  training.  t>etter  health,  and 
geographic  mobility.  (3)  reducing  depend- 
ence on  welfare  assistance  and  other  public 
transfers,  and  (4)  reducing  criminality. 

2.  In  terms  of  size  and  statistical  signifi- 
cance, some  of  the  most  noteworthy  effects 
of  Job  Corps  on  the  behavior  of  former  par- 
ticipants are  (on  a  per-Corpsmember  basis, 
including  military  jobs,  and  averaged  over 
the  four-year  observation  period,  see  fur- 
ther in  Table  1): 

An  increase  in  employment  of  over  three 
weeks  per  year; 

An  increase  in  earnings  of  approximately 
$665  per  year  and  over  a  15  percent  increase 
(controlling  for  nonlinear  time  trends) 

A  very  substantial  increase  in  the  proba- 
bility of  having  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  degree  (a  fivefold  increase) 

Higher  college  attendance 

A  decrease  in  high  school  attendance  asso- 
ciated with  the  effects  of  high  school  de- 
grees obtained  in  Job  Corps 

Better  health,  with  a  reduction  in  serious 
health  problems  of  an  average  of  over  one 
week  per  year 

A  reduction  in  the  receipt  of  financial  wel- 
fare assistance,  amounting  to  an  average  of 
over  two  weeks  per  year,  and 

A  reduction  in  the  receipt  of  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  of  nearly  one  week  per 
year. 

The  crime  effects  (not  shown  In  Table  1) 
are  erratic  over  the  postprogram  period  and. 
in  aggregate  over  the  entire  period,  show  no 
effect  on  arrests;  however,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant shift  from  more  to  less  serious  crimes. 

3.  The  positive,  overall  impacts  generally 
persist  throughout  the  four  years  of  post- 
program  observation.  The  trend  over  the 
four-year  postprogram  observation  period 
(see  Figures  1  and  2,  and  Table  1)  appears  to 
be  an  increase  in  program  benefits  during 
the  first  few  months  (esi)ecially  for  employ- 
ment and  earnings  during  the  transition 
from  center  life  to  re-entering  the  regular 
labor  market),  and  then  relatively  stable  ef- 
fects throughout  the  rest  of  the  four-year 
period. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  most  prudent  con- 
clusion about  the  longevity  of  the  Jobs 
Corps  effects  is  that  the  effects  persist  at  a 
relatively  stable  rate  from  approximately 
three  months  after  termination  until  the 
end  of  the  four-year  observation  period; 
beyond  that  point,  our  ability  to  extrapolate 
is  very  limited.  The  evidence  is  mixed  as  to 
whether  the  program  effects  were  growing 
or  shrinking  toward  the  end  of  the  observa- 
tion period.  When  only  civilian  jobs  are  con- 


sidered and  a  simple  linear  time  trend  is  as- 
sumed for  the  economy,  the  empirical  esti- 
mates show  a  substantial  shrinkage  of  the 
employment  and  earnings  effects  for  the 
fourth  postprogram  year.  However,  when 
military  jobs  are  included  (as  we  believe 
they  should  be)  and  better  account  is  taken 
of  the  time  trends  in  the  economy,  the  em- 
ployment effects  are  relatively  constant  for 
the  fourth  postprogram  year  (see  row  4  in 
Table  1.  and  Figure  2).  and  the  earnings  ef- 
fects show  a  sizable  (21  percent)  growth  (see 
row  8  in  Table  1 ).  Furthermore,  for  males— 
the  largest  group  of  Corpsmembers  (70  per- 
cent of  all  Corpsmembers)— we  have  ade- 
quate observations  to  extend  our  analysis 
further,  from  48  to  51  postprogram  months 
(as  in  Figures  1  and  2);  we  find  a  significant 
upturn  in  the  estimated  effects  for  males 
for  both  employment  and  earnings  during 
that  time  period.  (Through  month  48.  the 
estimated  effecu  for  females  without  chil- 
dren are  similar  on  average  to  males,  but  are 
more  erratic:  the  estimated  effects  for  fe- 
males with  children,  the  smallest  group,  are 
much  lower  and  more  erratic  than  for 
males. ) 

5.  Differential  impacts  among  Corpsmem- 
bers are  found  to  be  ass(x;iated  with  sex  and 
child  responsibility.  We  find  relatively 
larger  Impacts  on  males  for  the  probability 
of  being  in  military  service  (more  than  dou- 
bled by  the  end  of  the  observation  period) 
and  the  receipt  of  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance, while  relatively  larger  impacts  on  fe- 
males who  have  no  children  present  are 
found  for  education,  health,  and  the  receipt 
of  welfare.  The  estimated  Job  Corps  im- 
pacts on  females  who  have  children  living 
with  them  are  generally  much  less  positive 
than  for  either  males  or  females  without 
children.  This  latter  finding  can  possibly  be 
attributed  to  delays  in  childbirth  among 
Corpswomen.  such  that  those  who  have 
children  living  with  them  some  time  during 
the  observation  period  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  temporarily  faced  with  labor- 
market  constraints  from  pregnancy  ^hich 
also  increases  their  reporting  of  health 
problems)  and  from  having  very  young  chil- 
dren during  the  period  of  postprogram  ob- 
servation. 

6.  We  also  find  differential  program  im- 
pacts among  categories  of  program  comple- 
tion. A  substajitial,  positive  correlation 
exists  between  the  estimated  Job  Corps  im- 
pacts and  the  proportion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  completed.  Program  completers 
consistently  benefit  the  most,  ptarticularly 
in  terms  of  employment,  earnings,  and  wel- 
fare dependence.  The  impact  estimates  for 
youths  who  complete  the  program  are  gen- 
erally more  than  twice  the  overall  program 
average.  In  contrast,  early  program  drop- 
outs appear  to  benefit  little  or  not  at  all. 
Furthermore,  these  differential  impacts  by 
completion  category  seem  to  be  at  least  par- 
tially attributable  to  the  effect  of  staying  in 
the  program  longer  and  completing  the  pro- 
gram, which  indicates  the  potential  for  ad- 
ditional benefits  to  the  program  frcHn  in- 
creased lengths  of  stay  and  greater  numbers 
of  completions. 

7.  In  examining  the  sensitivity  of  our  find- 
ings to  alternative  econometric  specifica- 
tions, we  find  that  (1)  adding  controls  for 
differences  in  marital  status  (even  preen- 
roUment  values)  makes  the  estimates  con- 
sistently more  favorable  for  Job  Corps 
among  aU  three  major  sex  and  family-re- 
sponsibility groups  (males,  females  without 
children,  and  females  with  children).  (2) 
adding  controls  for  differences  in  the  age 
composition  of  children  makes  the  findings 
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much  more  positive  for  females  with  chil- 
dren. (3)  accounting  for  Job  Corps  effects 
on  fertility  and  childbearing  increases  the 
estimated  benefits  to  females,  and  (4)  not 
controlling  for  any  differences  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  comparison  groups  makes 
the  findings  much  less  favorable  for  males 
and  much  more  favorable  for  females  with 
children,  and  changes  the  findings  only 
slightly  for  females  without  children. 

8.  The  findings  summarized  in  Table  2 
from  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
social  benefits  and  costs  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  suggest  that  the  program  is  a 
worthwhile  public  investment.  Our  bench- 
mark estimate  is  that  in  1977  social  benefits 
exceed  costs  by  over  $2,300  per  Corps- 
member  (nearly  $3,500  in  1982  dollars),  or. 
equivalently.  by  approximately  45  percent 
of  costs.  Thus.  Job  Corps  is  an  economically 
efficient  use  of  public  resources  in  the  sense 
that  the  program  provides  greater  value  to 
society  than  the  value  of  the  resources  it 
uses  up.  Because  over  40,000  youths  enrolled 
in  Job  Corps  during  fiscal  1977.  our  bench- 
mark estimate  of  the  net  social  benefit  for 
the  entire  program  exceeds  $90-million  for 
that  year. 

9.  The  information  obtained  from  organiz- 
ing all  of  the  estimated  program  effects  into 
a  systematic  comparison  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  is  much  more  powerful  than  can  be 
summarized  by  a  few  aggregate  numl)ers  on 


the  economic  efficiency  to  society.  There- 
fore, we  have  been  careful  to  provide  ade- 
quate detail  in  the  report  to  ensure  that  in- 
formed policymakers  can  form  their  own 
judgments  and  value  the  estimated  effects 
in  alternative  ways.  However,  under  a  wide 
range  of  alternative  assumptions,  estimated 
effects,  and  values,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
gram is  economically  efficient  without  In- 
cluding the  unmeasured  benefits  shown  In 
Table  1. 

10.  Over  50  percent  of  the  estimated  social 
benefits  are  derived  from  increases  in  the 
value  of  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers. 
Another  40  percent  of  the  social  benefits 
are  attributable  to  reductions  in  criminal  ac- 
tivities among  Corpsmembers.  particularly 
murder,  robbery,  and  larceny  (including 
very  large  reductions  during  the  program). 

11.  In  assessing  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fits and  costs,  we  find  a  net  transfer  from 
non-Corpsmembers  as  a  group  (everyone  in 
society  other  than  Corpsmembers)  to  Corps- 
members.  The  primary  economic  benefits  to 
Corpsmembers  are  derived  from  increased 
earnings  (approximately  70  percent  of  the 
benefiU)  and  transfers  they  receive  while  In 
Job  Corps.  The  primary  economic  benefits 
to  non-Corpsmeml>ers  are  derived  from  re- 
ductions in  Corpsmeml)ers'  criminal  activi- 
ties. Corpsmembers'  reduced  use  of  transfer 
programs,  and  increased  tax  payments. 


12.  The  estimated  timing  of  benefiU  sug- 
gests that  the  average  social  investment  per 
Corpsmember  is  paid  back  in  approximately 
three  years.  Counting  only  the  estimated 
benefits  for  the  observation  period  (the  first 
four  postprogram  years).  Job  Corps  has  an 
internal  rate  of  return  of  approximately  18 
percent  (i.e.,  under  the  assumption  that  no 
further  benefits  occur  after  that  point). 

13.  Alternative  benefit-cost  estimates  are 
made  for  a  wide  range  of  assumptions.  A 
sensitivity  analysis  based  on  this  range  of  al- 
ternatives generally  conforms  that  Job 
Corps  is  an  economically  efficient  program. 
As  long  as  displacement  in  the  labor  mar- 
kets that  Corpsmembers  enter  is  not  severe 
and  the  observed  crime  reductions  are  mini- 
mally valued.  Job  Corps  is  estimated  to  be 
an  economically  efficient  investment. 

14.  The  benefit-cost  findings  based  on  the 
additional  data  from  the  third  follow-up 
survey  are  very  close  to  those  estimated  in 
the  Second  Pollow-Up  Report:  the  social  net 
present  value  estimates  are  now  higher  but 
by  less  than  3  percent.  However,  because 
benefits  are  now  estimated  to  exceed  costs 
without  extrapolating  benefits  into  the 
future,  we  feel  that  more  confidence  can 
now  be  placed  in  the  overall  finding  that 
Job  Corps  is  an  economically  efficient  in- 
vestment. 


TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  FINDINGS  FOR  OVERALL  IMPACTS  PER  CORPSMEMBER  OH  AN  ANHUAUZEO  BASIS-1977-82 
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TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  NET  PRESENT  VALUES  PER  CORPSMEMBER  UNDER  THE  BENCHMARK  ASSUMPTIONS  (1977  DOLLARS) 
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M«ms 


1  Oulpnl  induced  by  capsmemters 

In^ropam  ouDnt  

inoeised  postpropaw  emptoymenl  oulprt. 

Increased  ooslpropam  lai  (aymenls  _.... 

2  Reduced  depenaeiict  on  lianster  profiam: 

Reduced  ^Mk  liansfers  - 

Neduod  admmslrative  costs  _ 

tneMd  ulikty  Itom  reduK)  melfare  ileeenlence 

3  IMDOd  annal  actwity 

Reduced  omnal  justice  system  costs         

RedaoRl  petsnal  «iufy  and  property  damage 

Reduced  stten  property     

Reduced  psychological  costs 

4  Reduced  diu(/ak3MI  atuse^ 

Reduced  •ufc'akrtol  tiealmen)  costs  

kidtMd  utiy  from  reduced  dnig/alciM)l  dependence 

5  Reduced  otikzitan  of  aKematnc  setvKts 

Reduced  cpsis  of  tianng  and  education  programs  other  dan  kife  Corps.. 

Mucnl  traunng  afkMances  

i  OIker  benefits 

Increased  utility  from  ledistribulior  _.»_ — 

Increased  utility  from  improved  •ell-being  o(  CorpsmembefS 

lolaJ  benefits _ „ - 


Social 

Non- 
Corpsflieffl- 

ber 

Corpsnem- 
ber 

J757 

3.276 

0 

$673 

0 

596 

St3 

3.276 
-596 

0 
172 

791 
172 

-791 
0 

+ 

+ 

-f 

1,253 

1.366 

300 

1.253 

1.366 

462 

0 

0 

-162 

244 
0 


244 
33 


0 
-33 


+ 

-^ 

+ 
+ 

7,399 

5,621 

1.777 
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Perspectwe' 


Sobal 


Corpww- 

ber 


Corpsmem- 


1  Priwijm  oprraling  eipendituies 

unter  operating  exoendituies  eiduding  tiansfers  to  corpsmembers.. 

Iransleis  to  corpsmembers  

Ontial  administrative  costs  

2  Opportunity  Cost  of  (^xpsmember  Labor  During  Ike  Prt|rtm: 

foregone  output  

foregone  tai  payments      

3.  (Jnbudgeled  eipendilures  otka  Hun  ( 

Resource  costs  , 

transfers  to  corpsmemberi 


COSTS 


2.796 

0 

1J47 

m 


2,796 
1,201 
1347 

0 
153 


0 

-1,200 

0 

ni 

-153 


Total  Costs 


tfel  Present  Value  (benefits  minus  aM\. 
B«nelit.Cosl  Ratio  -  


If 

46 
115 

0 

0 

-165 

5,070 

5.735 

-665 

2J27 

-115 

2.442 

146 


091 


199 


'  In  addition  to  the  vakie  to  society  as  a  mtwle.  tbe  estimates  are  calailaled  from  Hie  non^orpsmemter,  and  Corpsmember  perspedim  in  order  to  nkcHe 
(e«c«pl  tor  tbeir  «m  lanes)  to  simpkly  the  e«position  and  non-Corpsmemers  encompass'  everyone  in  sooely  other  than  Corpsmembers 

■  Die  numerators  lor  Itie  benelit<ost  ratios  include  all  ot  the  benetits  listed  m  Itiis  laWe  as  wtlier  positive  benefits  or  negative  costs  and  the 
benefits 


mlirtnbuboaal  effects  to  dong  »,  Corpsnentes  are  treMd  e  noita^iyes 
mckides  aloftkecoslskstedinnBlableas  either  posdiM  costs  or  negatwe 


Note  —Details  may  nol  sum  eucHy  to  totals  because  of  rounding 
AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


GROVE  CITY  LEGISLATION 


HATCH  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  8 
AND  9 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  272)  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "program  or  activi- 
ty" as  applied  to  educational  institu- 
tions that  are  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

AtlENDIf  ENT  No.  8 

At  the  appropriate  plaw;e.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  provision: 

"Provided,  however.  That  no  institution  of 
higher  education  shall  be  deemed  a  'recipi- 
ent' where  the  only  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance extended  consists  of  grants  received  di- 
rectly by  students  in  attendance  at  such  in- 
stitutions under  20  U.S.C.  1070a  (Basic  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  Program,  ADS): 
or  38  U.S.C.  1681  (Veteran's  Educational  As- 
sistance Program).  This  exclusion  shall  not 
apply  to  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education:  vocational  schools:  any  school 
not  entitled  to  tax  exempt  status  under  26 
U.S.C.  501(c)(3):  or  to  any  school  which, 
during  the  five  years  preceding  has  been  fi- 
nally adjudged  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  to  have  discriminated  in  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  or  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  civil  rights.". 

Amendment  No.  9 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  provision: 

Subsection  901(a)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing everything  following  "educational  insti- 
tution which  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ",  in  whole  or  substantial 
part,  owned,  supported,  controlled,  or  man- 
aged by  a  particular  religion  or  by  a  particu- 
lar religious  corporation,  or  society,  or  in 
which  the  curriculum  is  directed  toward  the 
propagation  of  a  particular  religion  if  the 
application  of  this  subsection  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  tenets  of  such". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  January  24,  to 
meet  in  executive  session  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  NATO  cooperative  efforts, 
with  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATTIHAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Thursday,  January  31,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
committee  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  John  S.  Herrlngton,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Secretary  of  EJnergy. 

On  Friday.  February  1,  beginning  at 
9  a.m,.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  committee 
will  consider  the  nomination  of 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact David  Doane  or  Nora  Melnick  at 
224-5305,  regarding  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Herrlngton;  Jim  Beime  or  Becky 
Barbour  at  224-2564,  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hodel. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  CONSENSUS  ON 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POUCY 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  convinced  there  now  exists  a  rare 
opportunity,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
need,  to  seek  a  national  consensus  on 
American  foreign  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent's sweeping  election  victory  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  in  the 
second  term  for  us  to  formulate  a  bi- 
partisan approach  on  a  wide  range  of 
foreign  policy  and  defense  issues,  per- 
haps the  most  important  being  the 
arms  control  process. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  two 
recent  articles  by  Dr.  Hemr  A.  Kissin- 
ger. His  thoroughly  insightful  analy- 
ses concerning  the  significance  of  a  na- 
tional consensus  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  the  dynamics  of  the  arms 
control  talks,  are  very  timely,  especial- 
ly for  those  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  begin  this 
month  to  conduct  a  full  review  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  start  the  search  for 
this  consenstis.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that 
the  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follow. 
Ronald  Reagan's  Great  Opportunity 

President  Reagan's  landslide  victory  coin- 
cides with  a  period  of  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity in  American  foreign  policy.  Difficul- 
ties, even  crises,  continue,  of  course:  East- 
West  ,  relations,  the  Latin  American  debt 
problem,  the  Middle  East  all  demand  our  at- 
tention. But  a  farsighted  American  foreign 
policy  is  in  a  position  to  improve  each  trou- 
ble spot  substantially. 

The  president's  greatest  opportunity  goes 
far  beyond  the  solution  of  any  particular 
issue.  Destiny  and  his  own  achievements 
have  placed  him  in  a  position  to  restore  for 
the  first  time  In  a  decade  and  a  half  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  nature  and  aims  of 
our  foreign  policy.  For  too  long,  presidential 
elections  have  led  to  "reassessments"  of 
American  foreign  policy;  reversals  of  our  po- 
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sitions  have  made  America  a  factor  of  un- 
certainty in  international  affairs.  The 
almost  universal  preference  abroad  for 
President  Reagan's  reelection  reflected  in 
large  part  the  desire  to  avoid  the  nightmare 
of  yet  another  new  administration's  pulling 
up  all  the  trees  to  see  whether  the  roots 
were  still  there. 

The  disintegration  of  the  national  consen- 
sus on  foreign  policy  is  often  ascril)ed  to  the 
Vietnam  war  and  Watergate.  These  events 
were  surely  traumatic.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  were  seminal.  The  key  event  was  the 
collapse  in  the  late  'BOs  of  the  premises  in 
which  our  postwar  foreign  policy  had  t)een 
based.  That  process  may  have  been  speeded 
and  exacerbated  by  Vietnam,  but  it  would 
surely  have  happened  without  it. 

When  America  ended  its  isolation  after 
World  War  II,  an  atomic  monopoly  gave 
America  a  margin  of  security  unprecedented 
in  history.  As  late  as  1950  the  United  States 
produced  52  percent  of  all  the  world's  goods 
and  services.  America  by  itself  represented 
the  global  balance  of  power.  American  alli- 
ances were  in  effect  unilateral  guarantees; 
recognized  problems  could  be  overwhelmed 
with  resources. 

By  the  late  '60s  these  conditions  were  dis- 
appearing. Nuclear  parity  was  upon  us.  As 
Europe  and  Japan  recovered  and  other  na- 
tions industrialized.  America's  percentage  of 
the  world's  total  gross  national  product  was 
declining.  By  1970  we  produced  about  30 
percent  of  the  world's  goods  and  services: 
today  the  figure  is  around  22  percent. 

Henceforth  we  would  have  to  live  In  a 
world  of  relative  security,  capable  of  reduc- 
ing dangers  but  unable  to  banish  them.  We 
continue  to  possess  resources  larger  than 
any  other  nation.  But  America  is  no  longer 
able  to  handle  all  possible  challenges  simul- 
taneously or  alone.  Foreign  policy  for  us  has 
become  what  it  has  always  been  for  less  fa- 
vored nations— a  balancing  of  rislcs. 

The  America  of  the  '60s  and  'VOs  was  not 
emotionally  prepared  for  the  fundamental 
transformation  from  at>solute  dominance  to 
relative  strength.  The  deepest  significance 
of  Reagan's  second  term  is  that  it  has  lil)er- 
ated  us  to  undertake,  in  a  climate  of  concil- 
iation, a  long-overdue  reassessment  of  the 
basic  assumptions  of  our  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  in  the  recent  campaign  l)oth 
parties  seemed  to  agree  on  a  definition  of 
peace  as  a  kind  of  terminal  state  in  which 
nations  live  with  a  consciousness  of  harmo- 
ny and  the  need  for  further  effort  disap- 
pears. The  difference  was  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  often  talked  as  if  that  blissful 
state  were  attainable  through  strenuous  ne- 
gotiating unrelated  to  power,  while  Republi- 
cans tended  to  imply  that  power  would 
supply  an  automatic  route  to  the  milletmi- 
um. 

Unfortunately,  neither  conception  corre- 
sponds to  the  reality  that  in  our  time  peace 
is  a  process,  not  a  condition.  There  are  no 
final  "happy  endings."  Whatever  they  may 
agree  on.  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  remain  superpowers  impinging 
on  each  other  globally.  Ideological  hostility 
will  continue.  Specific,  precise  arrangements 
can.  indeed  must,  be  made.  But  they  are 
more  likely  to  ameliorate  tensions  than  to 
end  them.  An  apocalyptic  notion  of  peace 
risks  turning  diplomacy  into  a  form  of  psy- 
chiatry and  the  American  domestic  dis- 
course into  competitive  masochism  that 
seeks  all  fault  on  our  side. 

When  in  the  recent  debate  both  candi- 
dates were  asked  to  describe  the  regions 
they  considered  vital  to  American  sectirity. 
they  wallowed  in  superficialities.  And  this 


was  no  accident.  Historically  the  notion  of 
vital  interest  has  implied  that  a  nation  re- 
sists an  infringement  of  such  an  interest  no 
matter  how  it  happens.  Britain  for  three 
centuries  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  fight 
to  prevent  the  f)ort  of  Antwerp  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  major  power  because 
command  of  the  seas  depended  on  it. 

Does  the  United  States  have  such  vital  In- 
terests? Further,  does  our  domestic  consen- 
sus permit  such  a  concept?  With  respect  to 
the  first  question,  certainly  so.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question,  much  less  clearly  so. 
We  tend  as  a  people  to  edge  up  to  but  never 
fully  to  decide  that  the  concept  has  applica- 
bility to  us.  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  for 
example,  we  ended  up  by  transforming  a 
specific  issue  into  a  legal  formula  that  in 
the  end  facilitated  the  Soviet  mlllUry  build- 
up of  Cuba.  Nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
vehicles  were  proscribed;  in  the  end  every- 
thing not  specifically  prohibited  was  tolerat- 
ed. Thus.  Cuba  turned  Into  the  second-larg- 
est military  power  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere; Cuban  expeditionary  forces  ap- 
peared in  distant  continents  without  serious 
challenge  from  the  United  States.  The  same 
process  seems  to  t>e  repeating  itself  in  Nica- 
ragua with  respect  to  MiG21s.  It  Is  of  course 
possible  to  argue  that  no  possible  change  in 
Central  America  can  affect  an  American 
vital  interest.  But  if  not  in  Central  America, 
then  where?  And  if  so.  at  what  point  do  we 
resist  and  by  what  means? 

Only  a  nation  convinced  of  its  invulner- 
ability could  afford  the  philanthropic  view 
that  no  such  answers  are  needed.  Recent 
elections  show  that  most  Americans  prefer  a 
more  assertive  approach.  But  they  have  not 
faced  its  implication,  which  is  a  clear  articu- 
lation of  what  we  shall  defend  or  what  we 
shall  seek  to  achieve  and  with  what  means. 

This  is  l)ecause  America  has  traditionally 
been  much  more  comfortable  defining  its  se- 
curity interests  in  legal  rather  than  in  geo- 
political or  strategic  terms.  We  never  quite 
seem  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
resist  the  fact  of  change  or  the  way  it  comes 
at>out.  Much  of  our  domestic  debate  implies 
that  in  case  of  aggression  the  first  person  a 
president  should  call  is  his  lawyer. 

The  fact  is  that  obligations  reflect  inter- 
est; they  do  not  create  them.  Nor  is  it 
always  possible  to  embody  all  our  national 
interests  in  legally  binding  form.  For  exam- 
ple, in  case  of  all-out  Soviet  attack  on 
China,  the  United  States  would  have  to  con 
sider  the  impact  on  the  global  balance  of 
the  military  defeat  of  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous nation  and  not  simply  or  even  primar- 
ily the  diplomatic  record. 

No  charge  recurs  more  frequently  in  our 
political  debate  than  the  cliche  that  a  prob- 
lem should  be  resolved  by  diplomacy  rather 
than  by  power.  But  the  idea  that  power  and 
diplomacy  are  separable  and  discrete  falsi- 
fies the  essence  of  each.  Power  without  pur- 
pose leads  to  posturing;  diplomacy  without 
power  exhausts  itself  in  rhetoric. 

When  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  visited  President  Reagan,  there 
was  much  speculation  about  the  personal 
interaction  of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
chances  of  a  breakthrough.  Since  these  are 
the  wrong  questions,  we  clearly  lack  a 
framework  for  meaningful  answers.  Soviet 
leaders  believe  that  personal  convictions  of 
leaders  reflect  objective  reality  "  such  as 
the  structure  of  society  and  the  global  bal- 
ance of  forces.  In  other  words,  while  Amer- 
ica feels  its  way  toward  the  notion  of  vital 
interests.  Soviet  leaders  have  no  other  cate- 
gory for  judging  diplomatic  encounters. 

The  significance  of  the  Gromyko  visit  was 
therefore  that  Moscow  had  made  a  prior  de- 


cision to  explore  negotiation.  This  was  not 
because  it  liked  President  Reagan  more  but 
t>ecause  of  a  need  for  a  period  of  calm  to 
sort  out  succession  problems  and  to  Invigo- 
rate a  moribund  economy.  Thus.  East-West 
negotiations  at  this  moment  require  not  a 
gimmick  to  get  the  Soviets  to  return  to  the 
conference  table,  but  careful  thought  re- 
garding a  precise  and  imaginative  program 
to  put  forward  once  they  get  there.  This  is 
all  the  more  important  because  the  very 
sclerosis  of  leadership  that  tempts  the 
Kremlin  to  explore  negotiations  may  also 
prevent  the  flexibility  to  sustain  a  fast- 
moving  negotiation. 

Thus  President  Reagan  has  a  dual  task. 
He  must  overcome  the  divisions  regarding 
our  national  purpose  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  the  base  of  our  national  consensus. 
And  contrary  to  the  predilection  of  his  tra- 
ditional constituency,  he  has  every  incentive 
to  seize  the  middle  ground.  Experience  has 
shown  that  our  diplomacy  cannot  be  sus- 
tained when  the  policy  pendulum  swings  too 
far  to  either  extreme.  A  policy  that  seeks 
agreement  for  its  own  sake  will  run  up 
against  the  national  mood  of  self-assertion. 
A  confrontational  course  evokes  elementary 
fears  of  nuclear  war  and  forfeits  domestic 
and  allied  support. 

The  ultimate  challenge  to  the  Great  Com- 
municator is  to  add  the  laurel  of  the  Great 
Educator.  He  must  take  bipartisanship 
t>eyond  the  least  common  denominator.  The 
country  needs  an  unambiguous  vision  of  the 
world  for  which  to  strive  and  of  the  dangers 
to  be  overcome.  The  bureaucracy,  if  left  to 
its  own  devices,  will  segment  what  should  be 
a  national  strategy  into  a  series  of  ad-hoc 
decisions  that  place  a  premium  on  the  satis- 
faction of  departmental  self-will.  And  the 
task  will  l)e  complicated  as  well  by  the  way 
the  American  political  process  has  devel- 
oped. In  each  party,  the  stalwarts,  often  fa- 
natics, who  are  motivated  to  work  in  pri- 
mary campaigns,  have  acquired  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence.  They  are  experts  at  refin- 
ing distinctions,  not  transcending  them.  The 
quest  for  the  middle  ground  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  resisted  by  the  extremists  of  each 
party.  The  fault  line  runs  within  each  party 
as  well  as  between  them. 

Yet  as  the  victor  in  a  landslide,  the  presi- 
dent can  afford,  indeed,  he  has  the  obliga- 
tion, to  be  generous.  No  president  in  a  gen- 
eration has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  in- 
volve the  broadest  spectrum  of  serious  opin- 
ion, especially  if  the  Democratic  Party 
learns  the  lesson  from  its  debacle  and  re- 
turns to  the  responsible  international  role  it 
pioneered  in  the  postwar  period. 

America's  prospects  are  bright.  The  Sovi- 
ets need  a  respite.  Our  allies  look  to  us  for 
leadership,  and  developing  nations  have 
learned  that  their  hopes  for  progress 
depend  on  our  economy.  Not  since  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  has  a  president  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  shape  a  more  benign 
international  order.  And  few  presidents 
have  been  l)etter  placed  to  act  on  the  under- 
standing that  societies  thrive  not  on  the  vic- 
tories of  factions  over  each  other  but  on 
their  reconciliations. 

How  Will  We  Measure  Progress? 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  Soviets 
have  resumed  arms  control  talks  marks  a 
complete  reversal  of  a  position  they  have 
held  adamantly  for  the  better  part  of  two 
years.  They  have  abandoned  what  they  had 
presented  as  the  immutable  precondition: 
that  American  missiles  first  be  withdrawn 
from  Europe. 


Whether  this  represents  a  change  of  tac- 
tics or  of  strategy,  or  whether  the  present 
Politburo  is  capable  of  a  fluid  diplomacy,  is 
a  matter  that  lies  outside  of  Western  con- 
trol. What  is  in  the  West's  power  to  control 
is  whether  we  avoid  raising  excessive  expec- 
tations about  negotiations  that  have  not 
even  started.  Western  overeagemess  could 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  stall  to  elicit  unilateral 
concessions.  Or  else  it  could  produce  an 
agreement  that,  because  it  avoids  all  funda- 
mental Issues,  will  be  only  an  interlude  in 
the  East-West  conflict. 

A  great  deal  depends  therefore  on  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  define  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  progress.  This  will  be  far  from 
simple.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  phrase 
detente  polarized  the  American  domestic 
debate.  'The  Reagan  administration  has  so 
far  muted  this  controversy  by  a  skillful  bal- 
ancing act,  which  combined  the  rhetoric  of 
the  opponents  of  detente  with  many  of  the 
policies  of  its  advocates.  But  now  that  nego- 
tiations are  starting  in  earnest  it  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  avoid  the  issues  by  deft 
verbal  formulations. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  admit- 
however  painful  this  may  \x  in  the  light  of 
previous  pronouncements— that  the  admin- 
istration is  now  involved  In  an  essentially  ir- 
revocable process  indistinguishable  in  sub- 
stance from  what  used  to  t>e  called  detente. 
As  its  fourth  year  in  office  began,  the  ad- 
ministration obviously  concluded  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  would  not  sup- 
port confrontation  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Given  this  eloquent  commitment,  the  ad- 
minstratlon's  credibility  and  allied  support 
depend  on  making  clear  that  any  failure  of 
negotiations  is  not  its  fault. 

American  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  characterized  by  oscillations  l)e- 
tween  extremes  of  intransigence  and  ex- 
tremes of  conciliation— an  oscillation  to 
which  the  present  administration  Is  far 
from  immune.  Histrically.  Americans  have 
either  sought  to  solve  tensions  in  one  con- 
clusive negotiation  or  to  defeat  a  recalci- 
trant opponent  in  battle.  In  either  case 
there  was  a  clear-cut  terminal  point.  Ameri- 
cans have  had  little  experience  in  working 
out  a  modus  rii>fndi— especially  on  arms— 
with  a  nation  that  continues  to  proclaim  its 
ideological  hostility  and  to  challenge  Ameri- 
can interests  globally. 

Unfortunately,  the  paradox  that  the  apoc- 
alyptic nature  of  nuclear  war  imposes  pre- 
cisely this  necessity  became  apparent  during 
the  traumatic  period  when  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  converged  to  divide  America.  At- 
tacking detente  proved  a  convenient— and 
relatively  safe— way  to  avoid  facing  the  cen- 
tral tragedy  that  it  was  America's  divisions 
much  more  than  its  adversary's  cunning 
that  sapped  its  credibility  and  weakened  its 
international  position.  Between  1969  and 
1972  Congress  cut  $40  billion  from  adminis- 
tration requests  for  defense  (in  1970  dol- 
lars)—before  any  arms  control  agreement 
was  ever  concluded. 

No  policy— least  of  all  detente— can  substi- 
tute for  a  strong  and  purp)oseful  United 
States.  Still,  granting  that  the  conflict  with 
the  Soviets  has  no  clear-cut  terminal  point. 
is  it  nevertheless  possible  to  make  agree- 
ments that  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  ri.sk  of  political  crisis? 

Now  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
ended  America's  self-flagellation,  the  ques- 
tion no  longer  brooks  evasion.  Regrettably 
American  governmental  procedures  in  any 
administration  are  not  well-suited  for  the 
task  of  defining  long-range  national  objec- 
tives.  The  adversary   process  from   which 


American  foreign  policy  emerges  leads  each 
department  to  put  forward  its  own,  often 
parochial,  set  of  proposals.  What  passes  for 
national  strategy  is  usually  a  compromise 
negotiated  in  the  White  House  and  as  a  last 
resort  imposed  by  the  President.  But  In  for- 
eign policy  success  almost  Invariably  de- 
pends less  on  the  merit  of  individual  meas- 
ures than  on  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  clearly  understood  long-range 
goals.  Unfortunately,  nuance  and  continuity 
have  no  bureaucratic  constituencies. 

Over  the  past  four  years  the  historic  rival- 
ry between  the  State  and  Defense  depart- 
ments has  more  than  once  degenerated  into 
personal  animus.  Such  disputes  are  especial- 
ly difficult  for  a  president  to  referee.  He  c&n 
never  be  as  "expert"  as  the  experts  who  dis- 
agree before  him  so  eloquently  In  their  rec- 
onnjnendations.  So  in  the  end,  the  procedure 
drives  him  toward  a  compromise  that  may 
combine  the  disadvantages  of  every  pro- 
posed course  of  action.  It  also  tends  to 
transmute  factual  issues  into  theological 
ones. 

A  good  example  Is  the  question  over  who 
is  ahead  in  the  arms  race.  To  be  sure,  the 
issue  involves  weapons  of  unprecedented 
complexity  and  for  which  there  Is  no  oper- 
ational experience.  But  it  cannot  be  'jeyond 
the  wit  of  the  American  government  to 
devise  a  comparison  of  the  probable  growth 
of  nuclear  arms  with,  and  without,  arms 
control  agreements. 

E>en  greater  precision  should  be  attain- 
able with  respect  to  the  issue  of  verifiabil- 
Ity.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have 
often  barely  observed  the  letter  of  agree- 
ments: in  some  cases  they  clearly  seem  to 
have  violated  them.  Critics  have  seized  on 
even  the  most  technical  discrepancy  to  as- 
sault a  process  they  oppose  for  quite  differ- 
ent reasons. 

Successive  administrations  have  been  re- 
luctant to  make  a  formal  charge  of  violation 
lest  they  undermine  the  domestic  support 
for  negotiation  and  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  The  factual  con- 
tent of  verification  has.  as  a  result,  received 
insufficient  study— especially  the  tolerances 
that  must  be  part  of  any  agreement.  Some 
questions  such  as  these  require  resolution: 

What  is  the  U.S.  capacity  to  verify  the 
numbers  of  each  Soviet  strategic  weapon? 

What  Is  the  margin  of  uncertainty? 

Is  that  margin  strategically  significant 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other 
weapons? 

What  countermeasures  are  available  to 
Soviet  violations  and  how  rapidly  can  they 
be  implemented? 

If  the  United  States  cannot  resolve  these 
technical  questions.  It  will  surely  be  stymied 
by  the  more  fundamental  issue  that  each 
day  bears  down  on  it  more  heavily:  contem- 
porary weapons  technology  has  made  tradi- 
tional arms  control  theory  obsolescent.  De- 
veloped in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
this  theory  assumed  stationary  missiles  and 
relatively  Inaccurate  single  warheads.  Since 
it  would  take  more  than  one  attacking  mis- 
sile to  destroy  an  offensive  one,  it  was  plau- 
sible to  believe  that  if  one  could  negotiate 
essential  equality  of  strategic  forces  the  in- 
centive for  surprise  attack  would  have  been 
removed. 

Modem  technology  has  overtaken  this 
simple  equation.  Today  launchers  can  carry 
10  or  more  highly  accurate  warheads;  some 
missiles  are  becoming  mobile.  Equality  in 
numt>ers  of  launchers  has  l)ecome  less  and 
less  relevant  to  strategic  stability.  Even  re- 
ductions can  prove  meaningless  or  danger- 
ous if  they  do  not  ameliorate  the  dispropor- 
tion between  warheads  and  launchers. 


The  appointment  of  the  experienced  and 
sophisticated  Paul  H.  Nitze  as  special  advis- 
er to  the  secretary  of  state  is  an  important 
step— especially  in  the  negotiating  field.  But 
nobody  can  solve  the  conceptual  issues,  act 
as  chief  negotiator  and  achieve  a  bipartisan 
consensus  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  define  the  basic  options  for 
the  president  and  his  senior  advisers,  there- 
by making  it  unnecessary  for  the  president 
to  referee  atwtruse  technical  decisions. 

Whatever  the  organizational  device,  the 
internal  det>ate  in  the  administration  must 
be  shifted  from  controversy  about  the  Im- 
portance of  arms  control  to  an  analysis  of 
which  specific  limitations  would  in  fact 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  Other- 
wise, the  United  States  will  be  driven  by  ne- 
gotiating tactics  or  lm[>ose  on  itself  the  ab- 
surdity of  accepting  reductions  In  strategic 
forces  that  It  refuses  to  put  forward  as  bar- 
gaining chips  in  negotiation— In  the  name  of 
reducing  the  budget  deficit. 

There  has  been  even  less  of  a  systematic 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  complicated 
relationship  of  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  The  so-called  Star  Wars  issue  threat- 
ens to  turn  into  one  of  those  symbolic  tests 
of  will  by  which  America  drains  Its  national 
purpose.  Critics  have  jumped  gleefully  on 
extravagant  presidential  claims  Implying 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  civilian  defense. 
In  fact,  the  possibility  of  protecting  retalia- 
tory forces  and  lessening  the  danger  of 
attack  from  third  world  nuclear  countries 
cannot  simply  be  shrugged  off  with  emo- 
tional proclamations.  To  base  deterrence  Ir- 
revocably on  the  mutual  threat  to  extermi- 
nate civilians  would  be  a  fateful  decision. 
When  mass  slaughter  becomes  a  mathemati- 
cal equation,  the  siren  songs  of  the  advo- 
cates of  pacifism  and  unilateral  disarma- 
ment will  soimd  increasingly  attractive  in 
the  democracies. 

The  administration  can  approach  the 
problem  of  defense  in  three  alternative 
ways: 

1.  Impose  a  moratorium  on  testing  of  all 
defensive  weapons  at  the  beglrmlng  of  the 
negotiations. 

2.  Use  defensive  weapons  as  leverage  to 
obtain  a  massive  cut  in  offensive  forces  that 
reduces  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

3.  Explore  an  agreement  containing  a  bal- 
ance between  offensive  and  defensive  forces 
that  would  sut>stantlally  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  decide  between  the 
last  two  options  at  this  stage.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  done  in  the  absence  of  systematic, 
careful,  unemotional  studies.  But  a  morato- 
rium at  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  negotiating 
process— or  a  slowdown  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress—would be  bitterly  wrong. 

The  Soviets  have  left  little  doubt  that 
their  principal  objective  in  resuming  the 
dialogue  is  to  stop  the  American  efforts  to 
develop  a  ballistic  missile  defense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  media,  important  elements  of  the 
American  government  favor  a  moratorium 
with  the  argument  that  testing  can  always 
be  resumed  if  negotiations  fail.  But  previous 
negotiaClng  experience  should  remind  us  of 
the  vacuity  of  such  arguments.  No  moratori- 
um In  the  arms  field  has  ever  been  ended  by 
the  United  States,  because  negotiations 
never  fail  unambiguously,  and  because  no 
president  is  eager  to  tempt  the  political 
storm  such  a  step  would  cause. 

A  moratorium  would  complicate  the  abili- 
ty to  obtain  congressional  appropriations.  It 
would  foreclose  the  option  of  using  defen- 
sive weapons  either  for  leverage  or  as  part 
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of  an  agreement.  It  would  almost  surely 
slow  the  pace  of  negotiations  because  the 
United  States  would  have  handed  the  Sovi- 
ets their  ultimate  goal  as  a  unilateral  ges- 
ture. 

Before  the  United  States  goes  very  far  in 
negotiations,  a  close  process  of  consultation 
with  its  allies  must  begin.  But  past  experi- 
ence suggests  that  they  will  be  nearly  as 
uneasy  about  a  separate  bilateral  U.S.- 
Soviet deal  as  they  were  previously  about 
being  drawn  by  us  into  an  unwanted  con- 
frontation. 

Perhaps  Soviet  rigidity  will  defeat  the 
best  efforts  of  America  and  its  allies.  But  it 
is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  occurs  to 
change  East-West  relations  fundamentally. 
In  the  past  the  West  has  too  often  settled 
for  the  essentially  psychological  relief  in- 
herent in  an  easing  of  tensions.  Our  chal- 
lenge now  is  to  translate  the  yearning  for 
peace  into  concrete  terms  that  improve  not 
only  the  tone  but  also  the  substance  of 
international  relations.* 


KIM  DAE  JUNG  RETURNS  TO 
KOREA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days.  South  Korean  democratic  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung  will  leave  Washington 
for  his  homeland,  after  having  spent  2 
years  in  exile  in  this  country.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  South 
Korean  Government  may  immediately 
arrest  and  imprison  him  out  of  a  mis- 
placed fear  that  democratic  reform 
will  weaken  that  nation's  security,  or 
that  his  freedom  would  endanger  the 
state  in  some  way. 

That  concern  is  heightened  by  the 
report  in  today's  Washington  Post 
that  quotes  President  Chun's  political 
secretary,  former  General  Chow 
Change  Yoon,  as  saying  that  "we 
cannot  treat  (Kim)  as  a  politician— he 
is  a  revolutionary."  The  Korean  Gov- 
ernment has  publicly  stated  that  Kim 
will  be  reimprisoned  when  he  returns. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  is  known  throughout 
the  world  for  his  lifetime  commitment 
to  the  values  of  democracy.  If  he  is  a 
"revolutionary,"  it  is  in  the  same 
meaning  of  that  word  as  used  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  earlier  this  week  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  when  he  exhorted 
the  American  people  to  return  to  our 
revolutionary  tradition.  Should  the 
Korean  Government  mistakenly  be- 
lieve itself  to  be  endangered  by  such  a 
revolutionary,  perhaps  we  should  reex- 
amine the  close  ties  in  defense  and 
trade  benefits  which  have  supported 
that  Government  and  its  predecessors 
since  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
founded  in  1948. 

In  1973,  when  the  Korean  CIA, 
under  President  Park  Chung  Hee,  kid- 
naped Kim  Dae  Jung  from  a  Tokyo 
hotel  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  the 
State  Department  was  prompt  to  re- 
spond. 'We  are  gravely  concerned 
about  Mr.  Kim's  safety  and  welfare," 
the  statement  said.  "Mr.  Kim  is  a  re- 
spected Korean  political  leader  and  a 
friend  of  the  United  States."  In  1980. 
when  a  military  court,  under  Presi- 
dent-to-be Chun  Doo  Hwan,  sentenced 


Kim  Dae  Jung  to  death  on  sedition 
charges,  the  Department  of  State 
called  those  charges  farfetched. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Korean  Government  that 
we  continue  to  consider  Kim  Dae  Jung 
a  respected  Korean  political  leader 
and  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  reimprison  him  on 
grounds  we  have  already  termed  far- 
fetched would  be  viewed  with  consid- 
erable disfavor  and  might  Jeopardize 
the  present  economic  and  military  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries. 

When  Kim  Dae  Jung  returns  to 
Korea  on  February  8,  he  will  have  the 
support  and  the  admiration  of  many 
of  us  in  this  country.  Many  of  us  re- 
cently expressed  our  hopes  for  a  safe 
return  and  for  freedom  for  Mr.  Kim, 
in  a  letter  sent  to  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
this  letter  and  the  list  of  the  136  sig- 
nators.  I  strongly  endorse  their  appeal 
and  call  on  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  reconsder  its  posi- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Campaign  To  Assure 
A  Safe  Return  for  Kim  Dae  Jung. 
Washington,  DC,  January  10,  1985. 
His    Excellency.    PRESiDEirr    Chun    Doo 

Hwan. 
The  Blue   House,    1.    Sejong-ro,    Jangno-ku 
Seoul,  Republic  of  Korea. 

Dear  President  Chun:  We  write  to  en- 
courage you  in  your  government's  efforts  to 
build  what  you  have  termed  an  "advanced 
homeland"  through  diplomatic,  economic 
and  political  means.  Integral  to  this  process 
will  be  the  granting  of  safety  and  freedom 
to  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  Is  respected 
throughout  the  world  for  his  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights,  when  he  returns 
home.  We  also  urge  that  you  restore  his 
civil  and  political  rights. 

Efforts  to  reduce  tension  and  build  confi- 
cence  domestically  are  of  great  Importance 
in  all  countries.  They  are.  we  believe,  a  criti- 
cal element  in  assuring  the  social  harmony 
needed  as  Korea  prepares  for  National  As- 
sembly elections  In  1985,  the  Asian  Games 
in  1986.  and  both  the  Olympic  Games  and 
presidential  elections  In  1988.  We  share 
your  desire  that  these  events  be  character- 
ized by  social  stability  and  political  progress 
that  enhance  Korea's  International  stature. 

By  allowing  Kim  Dae  Jung  full  participa- 
tion in  public  life,  you  will,  we  believe,  co- 
gently communicate  to  the  world  your  gov- 
ernment's growing  confidence  In  Itself  and 
in  the  people  of  Korea. 

All  of  the  persons  listed  on  the  pages  fol- 
lowing our  signatures  have  agreed  to  Join  In 
sending  this  appeal.  Please  be  assured  of  our 
continued  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Korea  and  to  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
countries'  mutual  devotion  to  genuine  free- 
dom and  democracy. 


Sincerely, 


Peggy  Billings, 
Deputy  General  Sec- 
retary, General 
Board  of  Global 
Ministries.  United 
Methodist  Church. 


William  J.  Butler. 
President,    American 
Association  for  the 
International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists. 
Patricia  M.  Derian, 

Washington.  DC. 
Edwin  O.  Reischauer. 
Harvard  University. 

Co-SiGNERS  OF  Appeal 

(Note:  Institutions  are  listed  for 
Identification  Purposes  Only) 

Mia  Adjali.  director.  United  Methodist 
•Office  for  the  United  Nations.  New  York. 
NY. 

Jack  Anderson.  Columnist.  Washington, 
DC. 

Paul  H.  Anderson,  Esq.  attomey-at-law, 
Atlanta,  GA. 

Bernard  Aronson.  director.  The  Policy 
Project.  Washington,  DC. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA. 

Edward  Asner.  actor,  Hollywood.  CA. 

Edward  J.  Baker.  E^q..  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. Cambridge.  MA. 

Robert  S.  Bates,  executive  secretary.  De- 
partment of  East  Asia  and  Pacific.  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Indianapolis. 
IN. 

Asia  Bennett,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

Robert  L.  Bernstein,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president.  Random  House,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY. 

(Rev.)  Philip  Berrigan.  Baltimore.  MD. 

Derek  Bok.  president.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  MA. 

Leslie  H.  Brown.  Center  for  International 
Affairs,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
MA. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Washington.  DC. 

Claude  Buss.  Hoover  Institution.  Stan- 
ford. CA. 

David  Carliner,  E^,  chairman.  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Law  Group,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Hodding  Carter.  Washington.  DC. 

Marilyn  Clement,  director.  Center  for 
Constitutional  RighU.  New  York,  NY. 

John  Collins,  co-director.  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  New  York,  NY. 

James  R.  Compton,  president.  The  Comp- 
ton  Trust.  Los  Gatos.  CA. 

James  H.  Cone,  professor.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York.  NY. 

Wayne  H.  Cowan,  editor.  Christianity  and 
Crisis.  New  York.  NY. 

Bruce  Cumings.  associate  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle.  WA. 

(Rt.  Rev.)  John  S.  Cummins.  Bishop. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Archdiocese  of 
Oakland,  CA. 

(Rev.)  Richard  Baggett  Deats,  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation.  Nyack.  NY. 

Adrian  W.  Dewind.  Esq..  Weiss.  Rifkind. 
Wharton.  &  Garrison,  New  York.  NY. 
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BURY  ME  WITH  SOLDIERS 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  recent  travels  I  was  approached 
by  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  was  or- 
dained as  a  Catholic  priest  after  his 
combat  in  Vietnam.  The  veteran.  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Fink,  gave  me  a  copy  of  a 
poem  that  he  had  written  entitled 
"Bury  Me  With  Soldiers." 

Perhaps  the  poem  is  not  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  of  all  time,  but  it  does 
seem  to  express  better  than  anything 
else  that  I  have  seen,  the  appreciation 
that  we  should  all  have  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  who  fought  in  Vietnam 
as  well  as  in  other  wars. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  make  our 
service  men  and  women  the  scapegoats 
for  an  outcome  in  Vietnam  that  was 
painful  for  us  and  disastrous  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  cul- 
minating as  it  did  in  the  tragic  fall  of 
Saigon  nearly  10  years  ago  and  the 
even  more  tragic  series  of  subsequent 
events  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  now  expanding  to  include 
armed  conflict  on  the  border  with 
Thailand. 

Although  our  Vietnam  experience 
may  have  been  mishandled  by  several 
branches  of  our  Government,  on  the 
whole  our  military  personnel  served 
faithfully,  loyally,  and  effectively. 
Many  of  them  paid  the  supreme  price 
for  their  efforts.  They  deserve  full 
credit  for  their  service  to  our  country 
and  for  their  personal  sacrifices.  The 
poem  recognizes  that,  and  states  it 
with  a  touching  eloquence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  poem 
"Bury  Me  With  Soldiers,"  by  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Pink,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Americans  as  a 
statement  of  recognition  and  tribute 
for  our  Vietnam  veterans  and,  indeed, 
for  all  America's  veterans. 

The  poem  follows. 

Bury  Me  With  Soldiers  ■ 
I've  played  a  lot  of  roles  in  life: 
I've  met  a  lot  of  men. 
I've  done  some  things  I'd  like  to  think 
I  wouldn't  do  again. 
And  though  I'm  young.  I'm  old  enough 
To  know  someday  I'll  die. 
And  think  about  what  lies  beyond. 
Beside  whom  I  would  lie. 
Perhaps  it  doesn't  matter  much; 
Still,  if  I  had  my  choice. 
I'd  want  a  grave  'mongst  soldiers  when 
At  last  death  quells  my  voice. 
I'm  sick  of  the  hypocrisy 
Of  lectures  by  the  wise. 
Ill  lake  the  man.  with  all  his  flaws. 
Who  goes,  though  scared,  and  dies. 
The  troops  I  know  were  commonplace: 
They  didn't  want  the  war: 
They  fought  t)ecause  their  fathers  and 
Their  fathers  had  before. 
They    cursed    and    killed    and    wept— God 

knows 
They's  easy  to  deride- 
But  bury  me  with  men  like  these; 
They  faced  the  guns  and  died. 
It's  funny,  when  you  think  of  it. 
The  way  we  got  along. 
We'd  come  from  different  worlds 


To  live  in  one  where  none  belongs. 

I  didn't  even  like  them  all: 

I'm  sure  they'd  all  agree. 

Yet  I  would  give  my  life  for  them, 

I  hope:  some  did  for  me. 

So  bury  me  with  soldiers,  please. 

Though  much  maligned  they  be. 

Yes.  bury  me  with  soldiers,  for 

I  miss  their  company. 

We'll  not  soon  see  their  like  again: 

We've  had  our  fill  of  war. 

But  bury  me  with  men  like  them 

Till  someone  else  does  more. 

'  By  Rev.  Charles  R.  Fink  (formerly  Sgt.  In  the 
196th  Lt.  Infantry  Brigade  Vietnam  3/89-3/70).* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE IN  UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, January  23  was  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Ukraine's 
independence  from  Russian  rule.  This 
declaration,  which  was  made  in  Kiev 
in  January  1918,  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  over  200  years  of  struggle 
by  Ukrainians  who  sought  freedom 
from  Russian  domination. 

Sadly,  Ukrainian  independence  was 
to  be  short-lived.  The  Ukrainian  Re- 
publican struggled  valiantly  to  pre- 
serve its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Red  and  White  Russian  forces 
as  well  as  Polish  armies.  In  1920,  the 
Soviets  defeated  the  Ukrainian  Army 
and  began  an  occupation  of  Ukraine 
which  has  lasted  approximately  65 
years. 

This  long  occupation  has  not 
crushed  Ukraine's  spirit  nor  its  will  to 
resist  Russian  imperialism.  This  anni- 
versary seems  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  honor  the  courage  of  several 
Ukrainian  democrats,  who  have  suf- 
fered grievously  for  their  beliefs.  We 
should  recognize  their  sacrifice  and 
not  forget  that  brave  men  still  die  in 
pursuit  of  freedom  in  Ukraine. 

In  the  last  year,  various  members  of 
the  human  rights  movement  in 
Ukraine  died  in  suspicious  circum- 
stances or  were  driven  to  suicide  in 
Soviet  prisons,  labor  camps,  and  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  Yuriy  Lytvyn  was  a 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  as  well  as  a  writer.  He  served 
terms  as  a  political  prisoner  from 
1951-53.  1955-65,  and  1974-77.  In  1979, 
Lytvyn  was  sentenced  again  to  10 
years'  imprisonment  and  5  years'  of 
exile.  On  September  5,  he  was  driven 
to  suicide  at  Labor  Camp  No.  36-1 
near  Perm,  R.S.F.S.R.  He  was  50  years 
old  and  had  spent  nearly  half  of  his 
life  as  a  political  prisoner. 

Valeriy  Marchenko  was  a  writer, 
translator,  and  journalist.  He  served 
an  earlier  term  as  a  political  prisoner 
from  1973  to  1981.  In  March  1984. 
Marchenko  was  sentenced  again  to  10 
years'  imprisonment  and  5  years'  exile. 
He  was  seriously  ill  for  much  of  both 
terms  of  Imprisonment.  On  October  7. 
he  died  of  complications  resulting 
from  an  untreated  kidney  ailment  and 
hypertension  in  a  prison  hospital  in 


Leningrad.   Marchenko  was  37  years 
old. 

Oleksiy  Tykhy  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  and  a  teacher.  He  served  an 
earlier  term  as  a  political  prisoner 
from  1957  to  1964.  In  1977.  Tykhy  was 
sentenced  again  to  10  years'  imprison- 
ment and  5  years'  exile.  In  May,  he 
died  in  the  hospital  at  Labor  Camp 
No.  36-1.  Tykhy  was  57  years  old. 

Oleksiy  Nikityn  was  a  leader  in 
Ukraine's  independent  labor  union 
movement  and  an  engineer.  He  served 
a  previous  term  as  a  political  prisoner 
from  1972  to  1976.  In  1977.  Nikityn 
was  transferred  to  a  special  psychiat- 
ric hospital.  Last  spring,  he  died  a  few 
weeks  after  having  been  released  by 
prison  officials.  He  was  47  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  do  for 
these  courageous  men.  but  to  remem- 
ber their  sacrifices.  And  to  offer  our 
support  to  other  brave  Ukrainians  who 
are  struggling  for  their  freedom.  We 
can.  however,  take  positive  action  to 
see  that  other  Ukrainian  activists  for 
human  and  national  rights  do  not 
suffer  the  same  fate.  We  in  the  West 
should  demand  that  the  Governments 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  permit  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  undertake  a  full  in- 
vestigation into  the  deaths  of  these 
human  rights  activists.  Also,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  all  prisoners  of  con- 
science held  by  the  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
cially in  order  to  determine  safety  con- 
ditions and  the  level  of  medical  care 
that  these  prisoners  receive. 

In  recognizing  this  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  we  in  the 
Western  democracies  honor  those  50 
million  people  of  Ukraine  and  over  3 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent. We  in  the  Congress  should  let 
the  Soviet  Union  know  of  our  concern 
about  the  many  Ukrainian  prisoners 
of  conscience.  For  example.  Mykola 
Rudenko,  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group,  is  currently  serving  a 
term  in  exile  for  demanding  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accord. 
Yosyf  Zisels  was  arrested  on  December 
8.  1978  and  charged  with  "slandering 
the  Soviet  state"  for  disseminating 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  'samizdat " 
writings.  Zisels  was  accused  of  having 
contacts  with  the  Moscow  and  Ukrain- 
ian Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups.  He 
joined  the  Ukraine  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  in  1979  while  serving  his 
sentence  in  a  labor  camp  in  the  Cher- 
nlvtsi  region  of  Ukraine.  Yuriy  Shu- 
khevych  is  another  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  who  has 
spent  a  significant  portion  of  his  life 
in  Soviet  political  prisons.  As  the  son 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  Shukhe- 
vych  was  imprisoned  from  1947-68  and 
from  1972-82  for  his  continued  refusal 


to  renounce  his  father.  As  a  result  of 
mistreatment  and  deprivation  of  medi- 
cal care  during  his  imprisonment.  Shu- 
khevych  went  totally  blind.  He  Is  pres- 
ently serving  a  term  of  exile.* 


IN  PRAISE  OF  MAHONING 
VALLEY  STEEL  WORKERS 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
better  understands  the  rigors  of  inter- 
national competition  than  the  steel- 
workers  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  in 
Ohio.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  no  one 
has  done  more  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  that  competition.  They  have  shown 
that  a  well-trained  and  motivated 
work  force,  in  cooperation  with  for- 
ward-looking management,  can  In- 
crease productivity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  output.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  demonstrated  that  in  our  Na- 
tion's quest  for  excellence  our  greatest 
resource  is  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle describing  the  accomplishments 
of  labor-management  cooperation  at 
LTV's  steelmills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan.  17. 

1985] 

Mahoning  Steelworkers  Praised 

(By  Richard  Ellers) 

YouNGSTOWN.— Once  known  for  their 
hard-nosed  unionism.  Mahoning  Valley 
steelworkers  were  praised  here  last  night 
for  accepting  lower  pay  and  increasing 
output  to  help  their  companies  meet  the 
steel  industry's  harsh  global  competition. 

The  praise  came  from  the  top.  from  David 
H.  Hoag.  new  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Cleveland-based  LTV  Steel  Co. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Information  Institute  in  Boardman,  Hoag 
said  LTV  mills  in  Campbell.  Youngstown 
and  Warren  demonstrate  new  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation,  which  provides  the  prof- 
itability needed  for  survival. 

LTV  has  7.000  workers  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  many  of  them  still  laid  off,  at  its 
pipe  mills  in  Youngstown  and  Campt)ell  and 
basic  steel  and  semifinished  plants  in 
nearby  Warren. 

Hoag  said  that  in  return  for  union  accept- 
ance of  two-tiered  wages  scales  and  simpli- 
fied job  classifications,  the  company  has  fi- 
nanced modernizations  of  the  mills  to  im- 
prove product  quality  and  profitability. 

He  said  the  company  will  soon  invest  $1 
million  to  keep  the  Mahoning  bar  mill  open 
after  negotiating  a  recent  agreement  provid- 
ing for  wage  limits  for  present  workers  and 
for  hiring  new  workers  at  lower  rates. 

Hoag  said  similar  worker  concessions  and 
improved  productivity  and  quality  at  the 
welded  steel  mill  here  meant  that  plant 
would  remain  open  while  a  similar  LTV 
plant  in  Aliquippa.  Pa.,  is  closed. 

He  also  credited  workers  at  LTV's  Camp- 
bell pipe  mill  with  improving  the  quality  of 
its  oil  and  gas  drilling  pipe  to  50  times 
better  than  the  standards  set  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute. 

With  worker  cooperation  and  a  $65  mil- 
lion modernization  completed  in  1983.  the 
Campbell  mill  cut  its  man-hours-per-ton  by 
30%  in  the  past  year  and  in  three  years,  has 
doubled  the  tons-per-hour  production. 

"There  are  only  four  job  classifications 
compared  with  42  previously."  he  said.  The 


new  approach  created  a  well-trained  and 
motivated  work  force  freed  from  the  monot- 
ony and  boredom  inherent  in  rigid  job  clas- 
sifications. 

"The  Campbell  mill  now  produces  oil 
country  products  (pipe)  that  are  as  good  or 
better  than  any  in  the  world,"  he  said,  but 
warned  that  "the  Youngstown  mills  have 
won  a  round  in  the  battle,  but  the  war  is  not 
over."» 


STATEMENT  OF  SPONSORSHIP 
OF  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT.  S.J.  RES.  10 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11.  1985.  we  celebrated  the 
centennial  birthday  of  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's foremost  fighters  for  women's 
equality:  Alice  Paul.  Sixty-two  years 
have  passed  since  Ms.  Paul  first  au- 
thored the  equal  rights  amendment  in 
1923.  Ms.  Paul  saw  the  ERA  intro- 
duced in  every  session  of  Congress 
since  then  until  it  passed  both  Houses 
in  1972.  Her  own  words  best  describe 
why  Congress  should  approve  the 
ERA: 

A  national  amendment  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  establish  equality  of  rights  for 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country. 
The  amendment  would,  at  one  stroke, 
compel  both  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  observe  the  principle  of  Equal  Rights 
since  the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

Alice  Paul  spent  her  entire  life  fight- 
ing to  win  passage  of  the  ERA.  I  am 
proud  to  carry  on  that  struggle  for 
equality  by  adding  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  very  same  ERA.  There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  someday 
Ms.  Paul's  dream  will  be  realized.  It  is 
a  matter  of  time,  not  lack  of  dedica- 
tion of  principle,  before  the  ERA  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  the  law  of 
our  land. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  a 
fundamental  statement  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  But,  unfortunately  histo- 
ry demonstrates  that  fundamental 
rights  have  often  been  achieved  only 
by  virtue  of  long-term  concerted  ef- 
forts. The  Magna  Carta  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights  are  themselves  the  result  of 
persistent  struggles  to  guarantee  basic 
rights  and  freedom  from  abuse  by  the 
Government.  The  more  recent  civil 
rights  movement  and  the  struggle  for 
women's  suffrage  are  poignant  re- 
minders that  equal  rights  have  not 
been  readily  granted  to  blacks  or 
women.  Though  a  difficult  course, 
some  goals  have  been  achieved:  60 
years  of  tenacity  and  courage  by 
women  and  men  led  to  the  adoption  in 
1920  of  the  19th  amendment  granting 
women  the  right  to  vote. 

The  62  years  of  struggle  to  pass  the 
ERA  has  been  Just  as  long  but  like  the 
struggle  to  pass  the  19th  amendment, 
it  has  endured  and  it  will  be  success- 
ful. And  it  win  continue  with  courage, 
diligence,  and  persistence  until  ERA  Is 
a  reality.  Women  and  men  committed 
to  equal  justice  will  not  rest  until  the 


equal  rights  amendment  Is  adopted  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Women's  roles  In  our  society  have 
changed.  The  clock  will  not  turn  back. 
The  women  of  this  country,  and  the 
men  who  care,  will  not  tolerate  a 
return  to  the  time  when  women  were 
relegated  to  the  sidelines  of  our  socie- 
ty—when blatant  discrimination  and 
barriers  to  equal  opportunities  de- 
prived women  of  the  chance  to  reach 
their  full  potential— whether  in  the 
home  or  in  a  career. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In 
recent  years  toward  ending  discrimina- 
tion against  women:  The  Equal  Pay 
and  Equal  Credit  Acts,  ensuring  parity 
and  pay  and  credit;  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  forbidding  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment; and,  title  IX,  ensuring 
equality  in  education.  These  are  great 
achievements.  But  they  are  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  an  enormous  prob- 
lem. As  laws  directed  to  specified  sub- 
jects, they  carmot  address  comprehen- 
sively the  many  kinds  of  discrimina- 
tion women  face  everyday.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  simple  state- 
ment of  equality  for  all. 

The  American  Bar  Association  ex- 
plained the  need  for  ERA  this  way: 

No  ordinary  statute  can  provide  the  bed- 
rock protection  assured  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  No  court  decision  can  provide 
that  protection,  for  the  courts  can  interpret, 
but  they  may  not  amend  the  Constitution. 

ERA  is  a  self-evident  principle  of 
simple  justice.  It  would  not  prevent 
anyone,  man  or  woman,  from  living 
the  kind  of  life  they  want.  It  would 
not  force  anyone,  man  or  woman,  to 
live  according  to  rules  dictated  by 
others.  ERA  Is  the  only  permanent  in- 
surance that  all  of  us  can  have  an 
equal  chance. 

No  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  the 
pursuit  of  equality  and  justice  for  all 
Americans.  Opponents  of  'ERA  must 
realize  that  those  of  us  who  seek  true 
equality  for  all  people  will  never  allow 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  die. 
We  will  not  give  up  the  struggle.  We 
win  not  give  In.  We  will  continue  until 
all  Americans,  and  especially  the  51.4 
percent  who  are  female,  are  truly  "We 
are  the  People." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  remarks  made  by  Elizabeth 
Chittick  of  the  National  Women's 
Party  on  the  occasion  of  Alice  Paul's 
100th  birthday. 

The  remarks  follow: 

EUjzabeth  CHrmcK— Welcome 

(Alice  Paul  Centennial  Birthday 
Celebration  Jan.  10.  1985) 

Good  Evening— Welcome  to  the  Sewall- 
Belmont  House,  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party  since  1929. 

This  is  a  very  special  night  for  us  as  we 
celebrate  the  100th  birthday  of  a  very,  very 
special  woman— the  kind  of  woman  we  do 
not  know  today.  A  woman  who  truly  gave 
her  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  eliminating 
discrimination  against  women.  A  woman 
who  could  not  be  swerved  from  this  goal— a 
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woman  who  had  the  ability  to  inspire  others 
to  support  and  work  for  this  cause— her 
cause— the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Alice  Paul  was  bom  in  a  Quaker  family  in 
Moorestown.  New  Jersey,  on  January  11. 
I88S.  and  she  died  a  Quaker  on  July  9.  1977. 
Her  peaceful  background,  no  doubt,  influ- 
enced her  leadership  activities  during  the 
suffrage  years  in  America.  As  a  young  social 
worker  in  England,  under  the  leadership  of 
Emmeline  Pankhurst.  she  took  part  in  the 
English  demonstrations  for  suffrage,  which 
were  violent  and  destructive— bricks  were 
thrown  through  windows— and  she  was 
jailed  in  England  and  Scotland. 

When  she  returned  to  America,  her  lead- 
ership tactics  were  peaceful  and  demonstra- 
tions were  quiet  with  only  one  objective— to 
obtain  attention  for  the  suffrage  cause. 

But  she  was  an  activist  with  a  flair  for  the 
dramatic.  In  1913  she  organized  over  5.0O0 
women  to  parade  the  evening  t)efore  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson's  inauguration.  In 
1917  she  and  some  of  her  followers  were 
jailed  for  refusing  to  leave  their  positions  at 
the  White  House.  They  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  she  was  force-fed  to  sustain  her 
life.  Many  demonstrations  followed  until,  fi- 
nally, the  19th  Amendment  was  passed  in 
1920  and  women  had  the  legal  right  to  vote. 

In  1923,  after  the  passage  of  suffrage, 
Alice  Paul  held  a  commemorative  conven- 
tion at  Seneca  Palls.  New  York,  where  the 
first  Equal  Rights  convention  was  held  in 
1848  by  Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton and  friends.  At  this  convention  Alice 
Paul  was  asked  to  obtain  legislation  that 
would  give  women  the  balance  of  rights 
Elizatieth  Cady  Stanton  had  demanded.  She 
returned  to  Washington,  wrote  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
introduced  in  every  session  of  Congress 
from  1923  until  it  was  passed  in  1972. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
period  of  1922-1927.  she  added  three  law  de- 
grees to  her  Ph.D.  in  social  work. 

She  worked  for  suffrage  from  1913  to  1920 
but  her  total  life's  work,  from  1912  until  she 
died  on  July  9.  1977,  was  for  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

In  addition  to  her  lifetime  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
her  commitment  to  equality  for  women  ex- 
tended l>eyond  America. 

In  1928,  she  was  author  of  the  resolution 
that  founded  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion of  Women,  an  important  arm  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

In  1938,  with  the  help  of  prominent 
women  from  all  over  the  world,  she  founded 
the  World  Woman's  Party,  and  worked  with 
women  throughout  the  world— women  in 
Japan.  Europe.  South  America,  China  and 
India. 

In  1943.  under  the  leadership,  the  World 
Woman's  Party  was  successful  in  persuading 
the  World  Court  to  include  a  statement  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  human  rights  for 
aU. 

In  1945.  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  in  San  Francisco,  under  her  leader- 
ship, the  National  Woman's  Party  and 
World  Woman's  Party  were  instrumental  in 
having  included  in  the  U.N.  charter,  a  state- 
ment declaring  recognition  of  equality  for 
men  and  women. 

In  1964.  it  was  the  pressure  and  lobbying 
of  National  Woman's  Party  lawyers  that 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  word  "sex" 
being  inserted  in  title  VII— the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Alice  Paul  and  her  lobbying  techniques 
were  without  parallel. 

This  remarkable,  petite  woman  used  all  of 
her  God-given  talents  and  zeal  to  make  this 
a  better  place  for  men  and  women. 


She  was.  without  knowing  it.  a  great  pio- 
neer, fighting  for  equality  for  women  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

During  a  period  of  time  when  women  were 
not  accepted  as  equals,  her  accomplish- 
ments were  awesome. 

She  showed  the  way  for  women  who 
would  be  pioneers  in  their  fields  of  endeav- 
or. She  opened  doors  for  women  who  strive 
for  that  special  gold  ring— equality. 

Today,  we  rejoice  and  celebrate  the  100th 
birthday  of  this  great  pioneer,  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  know  and  who  inspired  me  to 
work  for  her  cause. 

Alice  Paul  is  the  unsung,  unknown  hero- 
ine of  the  20th  century.  A  pioneer 
achiever— she  has  left  us  a  heritage  to  ful- 
fill—passage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Her  spirit  remains  as  our  inaplra- 
tion.« 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  I  ask  that  S.  234.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
make  the  trade  laws  more  equitable 
and  to  expand  trade,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  Tuesday,  January  22,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  text  follows: 

S.  234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stalet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I-TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
SEC  101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  open  and  fair  trading  among  all  coun- 
tries is  a  fundamental  element  of  world  eco- 
nomic growth: 

(2)  unfair  trade  practices  of  increasing 
subtlety  and  variety  are  undermining  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  compete  fairly  abroad: 

(3)  the  Tokyo  Round  agreements  govern- 
ing the  trading  system  are  frequently  impre- 
cise, ambiguous,  and  unresponsive  to  emerg- 
ing economic  sectors; 

(4)  strengthening  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "GATT"),  including  the 
Tokyo  Round  agreements,  will  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  for  an  open  and  fair 
world  trading  system: 

(5)  creating  a  more  effective  trading 
system  involves  not  only  the  delineation  of 
new  trade  rules,  but  also  consideration  of 
basic  institutional  reform  of  GATT  proce- 
dures and  authority: 

(6)  millions  of  Americans  now  depend  on 
exports  for  their  Jobs  and  exports  will  be  a 
key  source  of  future  job  creation  In  the 
United  States:  and 

(7)  providing  American  exports  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  access  to  world  markets  is  an 
important  concern. 

SEC.  102.  SENSE  OE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  initiate  trade  negotiations 
with  the  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  following  should  be  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  trade  negotiations  referred 
to  in  sut>section  (a): 

(1)  Establishment  of  more  effective  rules 
governing  trade  in  agriculture  for  the  pur- 
ixise  of  providing  greater  market  access  for 
all  countries  and  the  curbing  of  excessive 


use  of  export  subsidies  that  have  hindered 
American  agricultural  exports  abroad. 

(2)  The  strengthening  and  clarification  of 
the  safeguards  provision  of  the  GATT  with 
particular  emphasis  on  establishing  trans- 
parency of  safeguard  actions  through  im- 
proved notification  procedures  as  well  as 
t>etter  surveillance  of  safeguard  actions, 
their  duration,  and  their  specific  application 
to  all  countries. 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  dispute  settlement 
procedures  of  the  GATT  so  that— 

(A)  industries  suffering  from  unfair  trade 
practices  will  receive  more  expeditious 
relief,  and 

<B>  affected  contracting  parties  will  abide 
by  decisions  reached. 

(4)  The  strengthening  of  existing  GATT 
codes  to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
growing  economic  change,  in  particular— 

(A)  delineation  of  those  domestic  subsidies 
that  distort  trade,  with  special  emphasis  on 
government  assistance  of  a  long-term  nature 
that  aids  specific  economic  sectors  in  cap- 
turing foreign  markets: 

(B)  extension  of  coverage  of  the  OATT 
codes  to  investment  practices  that  distort 
trade: 

(C)  discouragement  of  discriminatory  re- 
gional standards: 

(D)  establishment  of  rules  that  provide 
for  mutual  acceptance  of  test  data  and 
greater  transparency: 

(E)  extension  of  coverage  of  the  GATT 
codes  to  additional  government  entities,  as 
well  as  economic  sectors,  particularly  the 
services  sectors:  and 

<P)  strengthening  the  rules  that  affect 
trade  in  high  technology. 

(5)  Extension  of  GATT  rules,  and  the 
rules  of  any  other  appropriate  forum,  to 
services  sectors  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  more  open  environment  for  these  sectors 
in  world  markets. 

(6)  Establishment  of  multilaterial  rules  af- 
fecting trade  in  counterfeit  goods. 

(7)  Clarification  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  trading  countries  in  actions  related 
to  Intellectual  property  that  affect  interna- 
tional trade. 

(8)  Creation  of  stronger  institutional  links 
t>etween  the  GATT  and  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

(9)  Establishment  of  a  new  standing  com- 
mittee within  the  GATT  that  would  inden- 
tlfy  emerging  trade  problems  and  explore 
solutions  to  such  problems. 

(10)  Implementation  of  any  institutional 
changes  to  the  GATT  that  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  GATT  in  promoting 
open  and  fair  trade. 

(11)  Improvement  in  the  application  of 
GATT  rules  to  trade  by  all  countries. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
SEC.  201.  CASH  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  l)efore  "Pay- 
ment": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Such  worker  is  enrolled  in  or  has 
completed  a  training  program  approved 
under  section  236.". 

(b)  Section  232  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2292)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.   232.    WEEKLY    A.MOl'NT  OF   READJISTMENT 
ALLOWANCE. 

"The  trade  readjustment  allowance  pay- 
able to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a 


week  of  unemployment  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  most  recent  weekly  benefit 
amount  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
payable  to  the  worker  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  preceding  the  worker's  first 
exhaustion  of  unemployment  insurance  (as 
determined  for  purposes  of  section 
231(a)(3)(B)),  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  income  that  is  deductible  from  unem- 
ployment insurance  under  the  disqualifying 
income  provisions  of  the  applicable  State  or 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  law.". 

(c)  Section  233  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2293)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC.  202.  TRAINING  AND  JOB  VOICHERS. 

(a)  Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•SEC.  23«.  TRAINING  AND  JOB  VOICHERS. 

"(a)  Each  adversely  affected  worker  cov- 
ered by  a  certification  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  job  training  voucher 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  subject  to 
amounts  appropriated  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding such  vouchers.  The  voucher  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  $4,000.  and  may  be  used 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  defray  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  following  trsuning 
programs  provicled  to  such  worker: 

"(1)  A  training  program  provided  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(2)  A  training  program  provided  by  a  pri- 
vate entity  if  such  program  has  been  ap- 
proved for  purposes  of  this  section  by  a  pri- 
vate industry  council  established  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  A  private  industry  council  shall  ap- 
prove a  training  program  for  purposes  of 
this  section  only  if  the  council  determines 
that  the  program  provides  training  in  occu- 
pations for  which  a  need  exists  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy. 

■■(3)  Training  provided  by  an  employer 
who  agrees  to  employ  the  worker  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  training,  for  a  period  (includ- 
ing the  training  period)  of  not  less  than  26 
weeks. 

"(b)(1)  The  State  (in  the  case  of  a  voucher 
used  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1))  or  the 
private  training  program  (in  the  case  of  a 
voucher  used  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)) 
may  redeem  such  voucher  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  upon  completion  of  the  train- 
ing program. 

"(2)  An  employer  (in  the  case  of  a  voucher 
used  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3>)  may 
redeem  such  voucher  only  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (chapter  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  or,  if  the 
total  amount  of  such  vouchers  exceeds  the 
tax  liability  under  such  Act,  as  a  credit 
against  such  employer's  tax  liability  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  Such  credit  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  26  weeks  of  training  and  employ- 
ment of  such  worker. 

■(c)(1)  No  employer  may  redeem  a  vouch- 
er used  by  a  worker  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)  if  such  employer  is  engaged  In  the 
same  occupation  from  which  the  worker  was 
separated  and  with  respect  to  which  such 
worker's  group  was  certified  pursuant  to 
section  222. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  redeem  a  voucher 
used  by  a  worker  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)   unless  such   employer   has  provided 


such  worker  with  training  and  employment 
for  a  combined  period  of  not  less  than  26 
weeks. 

"(3)  No  employer  may  redeem  a  voucher 
used  by  a  worker  pursuant  to  sul>section 
(a)(3)  if  such  employer  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  and  training  such  worker  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  employer 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
also  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  for  each  such  violation. 

"(d)  Any  entity  which  redeems  a  voucher 
used  by  a  worker  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  such  voucher  plus  interest  at  a 
rate  of  10  percent  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
subsequently  determines  that  the  entity's 
training  program  was  not  approved  by  a  pri- 
vate industry  council  for  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

(b>(  1 )  Section  237  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2297)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  236(bKl)  and 
(2)"  in  subsection  (a>(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  SuBsisTEMCE.— The  amount  of  allow- 
able subsistence  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  actual  per  diem  expenses  for  sub- 
sistence, ^r 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  by  using  50 
percent  of  the  prevailing  per  diem  allow- 
ance rate  authorized  under  Federal  travel 
regulations. 

"(2)  Travel.— The  amount  of  allowable 
travel  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  prevail- 
ing mileage  rate  authorized  under  Federal 
travel  regulations.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  238(d)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2298(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  236(b)  (1) 
and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 237(c)'. 

SEC.    2«3.    REPEAL   OF   ADJISTMENT   ASSISTANCE 
FOR  FIRMS  AND  COMMlNmES. 

Chapters  3  and  4  of  title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341  through  2374) 
are  hereby  Repealed. 

SEC.  204.  TRl'ST  FCND. 

Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  245.  TRADE  ADJISTMEN'T  ASSISTANCE  TRIST 
FIND. 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  transferred  or  cred- 
ited to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  In  this 
section  or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund, 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  Into  such  general  fund 
which  are  attributable  to  the  duty  Imposed 
by  section  206(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  The  amounts  which  are  required  to 
be  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)   that   are   received   into   the  Treasury. 


Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  sut>sequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of.  or 
less  than,  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

••(cHl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Ttust 
Fund,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  after  the  current  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  l>e  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

••(2XA)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion 
of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

"(i)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

"(li)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

••(C)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  Tnist  Fund  shall  l>e  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

••(d)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
only  be  available  for  making  expenditures, 
as  provided  by  appropriations  Acts,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

■•(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.". 

SEC.  2«5.  SUNSET  OF  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291 
through  2298)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  22»».  TERMINATION. 

••No  assistance,  vouchers,  allowances,  or 
other  payments  may  be  provided  under  this 
subchapter  after  the  date  that  is  4  years 
after  the  date  described  in  section  208(a)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1985.". 

(b)  Section  285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  206.  IMPOSmON  OF  SMALL  UNIFORM  DlTTi 
ON  ALL  IMPORTS. 

(a)  The  President  shall  undertake  negotia- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  changes  in  the 
GATT  that  would  allow  any  country  to 
impose  a  small  uniform  duty  on  all  imports 
to  such  country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
revenue  from  such  duty  to  fund  any  pro- 
gram which  assists  the  workers  of  such 
country  in  adjusting  to  Import  competition. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  imE>osed  a  duty  on 
the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  of  any  article. 

(2)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  President— 

(A)  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  GATT. 
and 

(B)  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  funding 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  1 
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SEf.  »7.  TAXATION  OF  TRADE  REAWrSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

Section  85(c>  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  including  any  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance paid  under  section  231  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  but  not  including  a  voucher 
issued  under  section  236  of  such  Act". 

SE(  .  ta*.  EFKECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
sections  201.  202.  203.  204.  and  205  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  which 
the  GATT  permits  any  country  to  impose  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  imports  to  such  country 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  revenue  from 
such  duty  to  fund  any  program  which  as- 
sists the  workers  of  such  country  in  adjust- 
ing to  import  competition. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  206(a)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  206(b)  shall 
apply  to  any  article  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  day  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  207 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  day  described  in  subsection  (a). 
TITLE    III-IMPORT    RELIEF    AMEND- 
MENTS TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1974 

SEt'.  »1.  ESTLMATION  OK  THE  EFFE(T  OF  IMPORT 
RELIEF  ON  CONSUMERS. 

(a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  201(d)(1) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2251(d)<l)<A)).  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  after  "injury":  "and  estimate  the 
short-term  and  long-term  effects  of  such  in- 
crease or  imposition  on  private  and  industri- 
al consumers  (including  the  effect  on  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  imported  article 
and  the  like  or  directly  competitive  article 
produced  in  the  United  States)". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2252(cM4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  consum- 
ers (as  estimated  by  the  Commission  under 
section  201(d)(1)(A))  and  on  competition  in 
the  domestic  markets  for  such  articles;". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  investigations  that  begin 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3ttl.  FACTORS  OTHER  THAN  IMPORTS:  EVALIA- 
TION  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  RELIEF. 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  exam- 
ine factors  other  than  imports  which  are  a 
cause  of  injury,  or  threat  of  injury,  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned.  The  findings 
of  such  examination  shall  be  included  in  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  the 
President  under  subsection  (d)(1).". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(b)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "On  the  day"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  On  the  day", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  E:ach  report  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  a 
description  of  all  actions  which  the  firms 
and  workers  in  the  domestic  industry  con- 
cerned and  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  taking,  or  have  agreed  to  take 


during  the  period  for  which  import  relief  is 
provided  under  this  section- 
ed) to  combat  any  factors  other  than  im- 
ports  which    have   been   identified   by   the 
Commission  under  section  201(b)(7).  and 

"(ii)  to  enable  the  domestic  Industry  con- 
cerned to  compete  more  effectively  with  im- 
ports.". 

(c)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(IXl)  After  import  relief  provided  under 
this  section  has  terminated,  the  Commission 
shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  relief. 

"(2)  During  the  course  of  the  evaluation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  reasonable  public  notice, 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
import  relief.  All  interested  persons  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  such  hear- 
ing and  to  present  evidence  or  testimony  at 
such  hearing. 

"(3)  A  report  on  the  evaluation  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  hearings  held 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  tie  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  no  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
imix>rt  relief  terminated.". 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  investiga- 
tions that  begin  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  suttsection 
(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  import  relief 
that  terminates  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rV-COUNTERV AILING  AND 
ANTIDUMPING  DUTIES 
SEC.  401.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  title,  subtitle,  part, 
section,  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  title, 
subtitle,  part,  section,  or  other  provision  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1202  et 
seq.). 

SEC.  102.  MATERIAL  INJl'RY  CAUSED  BY  SL'BSIOIES 
OR  DIMPING. 

(a)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  701(a)  (19 
U.S.C.  1671(aM2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "imports  of  that  merchandise"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  subsidy". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  705(b)  (19 
U.S.C.  1671d(b)<l))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "imports  of  the  merchandise"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  subsidy". 

(b)<l)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  731  (19 
U.S.C.  1673(2))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"sales  at  less  than  fair  value  of"  after  "by 
reason  of". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  735(b)  (19 
U.S.C.  1673d(b)<l))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"sales  at  less  than  fair  value  of"  after  "by 
reason  of". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  investigations  begun,  and  pe- 
titions filed,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  483.  A(;REEMENT8  TO  SISPEND  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  Sl'BSIDIZED  IMPORTS  OR 
DIMPING. 

(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  704  (19  U.S.C. 
1671c(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  AGREKMEIfTS   ACCEPTED   AFTER   PIRAL 

DETERMINATION  BY  COMMISSION.— No  agree- 
ment shall  be  accepted  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  with  respect  to  an  investigation  at  any 
time  after  the  Commission  has  made  a  final 
determination  with  respect  to  such  investi- 
gation under  section  705(b)(1)  (regardless  of 


whether  the  Commission  has  provided 
notice  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  law 
upon  which  such  final  determination  is 
based).". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  734  ( 19  U.S.C. 
1673c(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)   No   AGREEMENTS   ACCEPTED   AFTER    FINAL 

DETERMINATION  BY  COMMISSION.— No  agree- 
ment shall  be  accepted  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  with  respect  to  an  investigation  at  any 
time  after  the  Commission  has  made  a  final 
determination  with  respect  to  such  investi- 
gation under  section  705(b)(1)  (regardless  of 
whether  the  Commission  has  provided 
notice  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  law 
upon  which  such  final  determination  is 
based).". 

SEC.  4M.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
BY  COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  FED- 
ERAL CIRCUIT. 

(a)  Paragraphs  (IMA),  (1MB),  and  (2MA) 
of  section  516A(a)  (19  U'.S.C.  1561a(a))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "in  which  the  matter  arises"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "may  appeal  such  de- 
termination to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  contesting  any  factual  find- 
ings or  legal  conclusions  upon  which  the  de- 
termination is  based." 

(bMl)  Section  516A  (19  U.S.C.  1516a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (aM3), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "United  States  Court 
of  International  Trade,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit"  in  subsec- 
tion (cMl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  United  States 
Court  of  International  Trade"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "action"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  In 
lieu. thereof  "appeal",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  States 
Court  of  International  Trade  or"  in  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(2)  Each  of  the  following  provisions  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  any  refer- 
ences to  any  such  provision,  are  repealed: 

(A)  Section  1581(c). 

(B)  Section  2631(c). 

(C)  Section  2632(c). 

(D)  Section  2635(b). 

(E)  Section  2636(c). 

(F)  Section  2636(d). 

(G)  Section  2640(b). 

(3)  Section  1295(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11)  of  appeals  described  in  section  S16A 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (11),  the  provi- 
sions of  section  516A  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shall  apply  to  such  ap[>eal  and.  except 
to  the  extent  it  is  inconsistent  with  such 
section,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit  may  take  such  action  on  appeal  as 
may  be  taken  pursuant  to  this  title.". 

(4)  Section  2631(J)(1)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B),  and 


(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(5)  Section  2639(a)(1)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
516.  or  516A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

or  516". 

(6)  Section  2647  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"fi  2617.  Prrredenrr  of  caneii 

"The  following  civil  actions  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  shall  be  given  prece- 
dence, in  the  following  order,  over  other 
civil  actions  pending  before  the  Court,  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  expedited  in  every  way: 
•(1)  First,  a  civil  action  involving  the  ex- 
clusion of  perishable  merchandise  or  the  re- 
delivery of  such  merchandise. 

"(2)  Second,  a  civil  action  commenced 
under  section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
involving  the  exclusion  or  redelivery  of  mer- 
chandise. 

•(3)  Third.  •  a  civil  action  commenced 
under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  agency  determinations  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  405.  EXPEDITED  COUNTERVAII.INi;  OR  A.VTI- 
IH  MPINCi  DUTY  PRmEDURES. 

(aMl)  Subtitle  A  of  title  VII  (19  U.S.C. 
1671  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC  .  70K.  ELECTION  OF  EXPEDITED  PRCKEDURES. 

•(a)  In  General.— If  any  interested  person 
elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  any  investigation 
under  this  subtitle,  then— 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(e)  of  section  703  and  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  703(d)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  investigation  (and  this  subtitle 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  such  pro- 
visions): 

(2)  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  703 
shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  substituting  '100  days'  for  '85 
days'  in  section  703(bMl). 

(B)  by  substituting  '130th  day'  for  ■150th 
day'  in  section  703(cMl).  and 

"(C)  without  regard  to  the  requirement  in 
section  703(bMl)  that  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  administering  authority  be 
made  after  a  preliminary  determination  by 
the  Commisision, 

■■(3)  the  periods  within  which  final  deter- 
minations must  be  made  under  section  705 
shall  be  determined  under  subsection  (b), 
and 

"(4)  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  in  determin- 
ing whether  countervailing  duties  are  im- 
posed by  section  701  with  respect  to  the  un- 
liquidated entry  of  the  merchandise. 

"(b)  Time  for  Making  Final  Determina- 
tions.—If  an  election  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  determinations  under  section 
705  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(l)  The  determination  under  section 
705(a)(1)  shall  be  made  within  150  days  (180 
days  if  section  703(cMl)  applies)  of— 

"(A)  the  filing  of  the  petition  under  sec- 
tion 702(b).  or 

■(B)  the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is 
commenced  under  section  702(a). 

"(2)  The  determination  under  section 
705(bMl)  shall  be  made  within  5  days  after 
the  date  of  the  determination  made  under 
section  705(a)(1). 

■■(c)  Imposition  of  Countervailing 
Duties.— If— 

"(1)  an  election  is  made  under  subsection 
(a). 


■■(2)  the  final  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  705(bMl)  with  respect 
to  any  merchandise  is  affirmative,  and 

■'(3)  in  such  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  domestic  industry  has 
been  materially  injured, 
then  the  counter\'ailing  duties  imi>osed  by 
section  701  shall  apply  to  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of 
any  of  such  merchandise  that  is  unliquida- 
ted on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission publishes  notice  of  such  final  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Interested  Person  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "Interest- 
ed person'  means— 

""(1)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  702(b),  the  person  filing  such  peti- 
tion, or 

••(2)  in  any  other  case,  an  Interested  party 
described  in  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 
section  771(9)  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
industry.". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  705(cMl) 
(19  U.S.C.  1671d(cMlKB))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""where  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  administering  authority 
under  section  703(b)  was  negative"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""In  which  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  made  a  negative  de- 
termination under  section  703(b)  and  the 
application  of  section  708  was  not  elected". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subtitle  A  of 
title  VII  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.    708.    Election    of    expedited    proce- 
dures.". 
(bMl)  Subtitle  B  of  title  VII  (19  U.S.C. 
1673  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  741.  ELECTION  OF  EXPEDITED  PROCEDURES. 

■"(a)  In  General.- If  any  interested  person 
elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  any  investigation 
under  this  subtitle,  then— 

■■(1)  the  provisions  of  sut>sections  (a)  and 
(e)  of  section  733  and  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  733(d)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
si>ect  to  such  Investigation  (and  this  subtitle 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  such  pro- 
visions): 

■■(2)  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  733 
shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  substituting  100  days'  for  160 
days'  in  section  733(b>(l), 

"(B)  by  substituting  '130th  day'  for  -210th 
day'  in  section  733(cMl),  and 

"(C)  without  regard  to  the  requirement  In 
section  733(bMl)  that  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  administering  authority  be 
made  after  a  preliminary  determination  by 
the  Commission, 

"(3)  the  periods  within  which  final  deter- 
minations must  be  made  under  section  735 
shall  be  determined  under  subsection  (b), 
and 

"(4)  sutMection  (c)  shall  apply  In  determin- 
ing whether  antidumping  duties  are  Im- 
posed by  section  731  with  respect  to  the  un- 
liquidated entry  of  the  merchandise. 

"(b)  Time  for  Making  Pinal  Determina- 
tions.—If  an  election  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  then  the  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 735  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  determination  under  section 
735(aMl)  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  735(aK2)  and  within  150  days  (180 
days  if  section  733(c)(1)  applies)  of— 

"(A)  the  filing  of  the  petition  under  sec- 
tion 732(b),  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is 
commenced  under  section  732(a). 

"(2)  The  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 735(b)(1)  shall  be  made  within  5  days 


after  the  date  of  the  determination  made 
under  section  735(aMl). 

"(c)  Imposition  op  Antidumping  Duties.— 
If- 

"(1)  an  election  is  made  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  the  final  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  735(bMl)  with  respect 
to  any  merchandise  is  affirmative,  and 

"(3)  In  such  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  domestic  industry  has 
been  materially  injured, 
then  the  antidumping  duties  imposed  by 
section  731  shall  apply  to  the  entry,  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of 
any  of  such  merchandise  that  is  unliquida- 
ted on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission publishes  notice  of  such  final  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Interested  Person  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  ■interest- 
ed person'  means— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  732(b),  the  person  filing  such  peti- 
tion, or 

"(2)  in  any  other  case,  an  Interested  party 
described  In  subparagraph  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 
section  771(9)  who  is  acting  on  behalf  of  an 
Industry."- 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  735(cMl) 
(19  U.S.C.  1673d(cMlMB))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■■where  the  preliminary  deter- 
mination by  the  administering  authority 
under  section  733(b)  was  negative"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  which  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  made  a  negative  de- 
termination under  section  733(b)  and  the 
application  of  section  741  was  not  elected  ". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subtitle  B  of 
title  Vll  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item:  i 

"Sec.  741.  Election  of  expedited  prcx«- 
dures.". 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  petitions  filed,  and  Investiga- 
tions begun,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  4M.  SAMPLING  AND  AVERAGING  IN  DETER- 
MINING UNITED  STATES  PRICE  AND 
FOREIGN  MARKET  VALUE. 

(a)  Section  777A  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC  777A.  SAMPLING  AND  AVERAGING. 

"(a)  United  States  Price  and  Foreign 
Market  Value.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining United  States  price  and  foreign 
market  value  under  sections  772  and  773, 
and  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  annual  re- 
views under  section  751.  the  administering 
authority  may— 

■(A)  use  averaging  or  generally  recognized 
sampling  techniques  whenever  a  significant 
volume  of  sales  is  Involved  or  a  significant 
numlier  of  adjustments  to  prices  is  required, 
and 

"(B)  decline  to  take  into  account  adjust- 
ments which  are  insignificant  in  relation  to 
the  price  or  value  of  the  merchandise. 

"(2)  Selection  of  samples  and  averages.— 
The  authority  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  select 
appropriate  samples  and  averages  shall  rest 
exclusively  with  the  administering  author- 
ity; but  such  samples  and  averages  shall  l)e 
representative  of  the  transactions  under  in- 
vestigation. 

■■(b)  Material  Injttry.- 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  the  purpose  of 
making  determinations  under  this  title,  and 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  reviews  under 
section  751,  the  Commission  may.  if  the  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  consists  of  small 
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businesses,  use  averaging  or  generally  recog- 
nized sampling  techniques  to  determine— 

■(A)  whether  such  industry  is  being— 

"(i)  materially  injured,  or 

"(ii)  threatened  with  material  injury,  or 

•■(B)  whether  the  establishment  of  such 
an  industry  is  being  materially  retarded. 

"(2)  Selection  or  samples  and  averages. — 
The  authority  under  paragraph  ( 1)  to  select 
appropriate  samples  and  averages  shall  rest 
exclusively  with  the  Commission;  but  such 
samples  and  averages  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  industry  concerned. ".• 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  THE 
DEFICIT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.; 
delivered  a  speech  on  October  15 
which  I  read  at  that  time.  It  impressed 
me  then,  and  as  I  have  reread  it,  it  im- 
presses me  even  more. 

Here  is  a  company  that  is  facing  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  understands  the 
issues  confronting  us,  both  as  far  as 
trade  and  the  deficit  situation  are  con- 
cerned. 

We  ought  to  be  listening  carefully  to 
this  message.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  read  his  remarks,  and  I 
ask  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  speech  follows: 

Progress  or  Surrender— What's  Next  in 
Trade? 

I'm  greatly  honored  to  receive  the  Robert 
Dollar  Award.  Anyone  would  be  proud  to  re- 
ceive recognition  for  "distinguished  contri- 
butions to  American  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment." 

At  first,  though.  I  wasn't  sure  you  had  the 
right  guy.  Caterpillar's  export  sales  last 
year  were  off  about  55  percent  from  their 
peak.  Around  Peoria,  we  don't  call  that  "dis- 
tinguished" performance. 

We  do  appreciate  your  recognition  of  Cat- 
erpillar's long-standing  commitment  to  a 
healthy  world  trade  environment.  Like  Cap- 
tain Dollar,  we  feel  foreign  trade  provides 
opportunities  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
world  closer  together  in  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

We  understand  well  the  importance  of  a 
functioning,  growing  world  trade  system. 
About  half  of  Caterpillar's  sales  are  outside 
the  United  States. 

Today.  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  world 
trade  scene  .  .  .  from  the  viewpoint  of  some- 
one who's  out  there  trying  to  compete  in  it. 
I  won't  be  painting  a  pretty  picture.  Massive 
trade  imbalances  exist,  and  trade-related 
tensions  are  threatening  many  relation- 
ships. 

As  a  nation,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  current  trends  continue.  It's  clearly  In 
our  interest  to  preserve  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  global  trading  system. 

I  believe  it's  within  our  power.  But  we  had 
better  start  now. 

It's  traditional  to  use  this  forum  to  extol 
the  benefits  of  free  trade.  I  hope  that  tradi- 
tion continues  .  .  .  as  it  will  today. 

Four  years  ago,  I  stood  before  you  with  a 
highly  optimistic  message.  I  spoke  of  "ex- 
citement in  the  air  .  .  .  excitement  about 
restoring  the  economic  vigor  and  competi- 
tive spirit  of  this  nation." 

I  said  we  need  to  adapt  to  a  changing 
world.  We  still  do. 

I  said  we  need  to  remove  barriers  to  ex- 
ports. We  still  do. 

And  I  said  we  need  a  free  and  open  arena 
of  international  trade— in  which  companies 


from  all  nations  compete  on  an  equal  basis. 
We  still  do. 

Four  years  ago.  I  was  worried  that  trouble 
was  ahead  in  the  form  of  growing  Interna- 
tional protectionism.  There  still  Is,  and  it's 
getting  worse. 

The  free  trade  heritage  in  the  United 
States  is  threatened  .  .  .  because  companies 
that  were  the  most  competitive  in  the  world 
a  few  years  ago  now  struggle  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  the  international  marketplace. 

As  recently  as  1980.  the  U.S.  had  a  $5  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  in  manufactured  goods. 
This  year's  trade  deficit  in  manufactured 
goods  is  the  largest  contributor  to  a  deepen- 
ing national  trade  deficit. 

Both  consumer  goods  and  automotive 
products  have  recorded  growing  trade  defi- 
cits in  their  economic  sectors. 

In  capital  goods,  the  export  surplus  we  en- 
joyed at  the  start  of  this  decade  has  de- 
clined by  two-thirds. 

In  1980,  U.S.  machinery  exports  were 
nearly  twice  the  dollar  volume  of  imports. 
This  year,  exports  are  falling  behind  im- 
ports for  the  first  time.  Meanwhile,  Japan's 
machinery  exports  are  nearly  six  times  im- 
ports. 

In  my  own  segment,  construction  machin- 
ery, U.S.  exports  increased  17  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  That  was  encourag- 
ing. But  imports  were  up  127  percent  over 
last  year  .  .  .  and  that's  discouraging.  Im- 
ports are  growing  seven  times  faster  than 
exports. 

In  "high  tech"  manufacturing,  the  nega- 
tive trend  is  even  more  pronounced  than  it 
is  in  capital  goods— in  spite  of  all  that  talk 
about  high  tech's  role  as  America's  salva- 
tion. The  1980  trade  surplus  in  high  tech 
goods  has  plunged  by  75  percent. 

The  implications  are  major. 

Our  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
the  foundation  for  the  nation's  economic, 
political  and  military  strength.  It's  true  that 
our  agricultural  and  service  sectors  are  im- 
portant, but  we  cannot  sustain  our  world 
leadership  without  a  growing,  thriving  man- 
ufacturing sector. 

As  American  competitiveness  declines, 
more  and  more  of  our  Industries  are  turning 
to  protectionism.  The  recent  list  includes 
International  Trade  Commission  cases  In- 
volving steel,  copper,  machine  tools,  and 
more.  Congress  considered  domestic  content 
requirements  for  cars,  restraints  on  steel  im- 
ports, and  wine  quotas. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  trade  lawyers  were 
the  only  people  who  talked  about  "up- 
stream subsidies,"  "downstream  dumping," 
and  "industrial  targeting."  Today,  most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  implications  of 
these  practices  by  our  trading  partners. 
These  practices  have  Increased  protectionist 
pressures  In  this  country. 

Protectionist  thrusts  In  the  United  States 
are  becoming  more  sophisticated  and  more 
subtle.  In  labor  negotiations,  "job  security" 
and  "outsourcing"  seem  to  get  more  atten- 
tion than  "wages"  and  "benefits."  And  we 
all  should  recognize  that  many  approaches 
being  used  to  achieve  job  security  and  re- 
strain outsourcing  are  clearly  protectionist. 

Destructive  conflict  over  protectionism 
separates  good  friends  within  the  business 
community.  At  Caterpillar,  we  dealt  with  it 
first-hand  when  the  steel  and  auto  Indus- 
tries said  they  needed  protection  from  im- 
ports to  help  their  competitive  position. 

We  said  higher  steel  and  labor  costs  would 
'inevitably  follow,  and  damage  our  compa- 
ny's competitive  position.  We  wound  up  ar- 
guing publicly  with  other  companies  that 
are  tioth  major  suppliers  .  .  .  and  good  cus- 
tomers. 


Again  and  again,  one  man's  protection  is 
another  man's  poison.  But  as  long  as  our 
country  is  losing  ground  in  world  competi- 
tion, these  kinds  of  squabbles  are  Inevitable. 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  our  nation 
needs  a  long-term  commitment  to  an  open 
international  economic  climate.  Worldwide 
commerce  promotes  international  economic 
stability  and  makes  It  possible  for  all  the 
world  to  enjoy  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

We  saw  what  protectionism  can  do  to  the 
standard  of  living  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, 50  years  ago.  Those  of  us  old  enough 
to  remember  it  don't  care  to  see  a  rerun. 

But  perhaps  our  commitment  to  "free 
trade"  can't  be  as  pure  ...  as  doctrinaire 
...  as  unquestioning  as  it  has  t>een  in  the 
past. 

The  conclusion  that  free  trade  is  good  for 
your  company  and  mine  presumes  that  com- 
petitors from  all  countries  have  an  equal 
chance  of  winning  the  business. 

It's  popular  these  days  to  talk  about  need- 
ing a  "level  playing  field"  so  trade  can  pros- 
per. I  agree  wholeheartedly.  And  I  l>elieve 
some  Important  public  policy  changes  will 
be  needed  to  accomplish  that  leveling. 

As  we  consider,  those  changes,  each  of  us 
needs  to  look  in  the  mirror  at  our  own  com- 
pany's situation  and  make  sure  we  have  the 
right  .  .  .  the  credibility  ...  to  call  for  dra- 
matic action.  Some  American  companies- 
including  Caterpillar— face  problems  today 
because  their  own  past  decisions  let  costs 
get  out  of  hand.  If  we  refuse  to  deal  with 
our  internal  problems  we  can't  expect  help 
with  external  problems. 

We  all  know  how  to  keep  our  companies 
competitive  .  .  .  staying  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technology  in  products  and  manufactur- 
ing .  .  .  involving  people  in  the  decisions 
that  affect  them  .  .  .  innovative  marketing 
.  .  .  asset  management  .  .  .  and  what's  t>een 
called  a  "bias  for  action,"  a  willingness  to 
iissume  more  risk  and  respond  more  quickly 
to  changing  conditions. 

Those  approaches  are  included  in  Cater- 
pillar's strategies.  We  face  the  toughest 
competition  in  our  experience  and  we're 
dealing  with  it  aggressively. 

We're  reducing  costs— substantially,  per- 
manently, and  relentlessly.  We  are  empha- 
sizing development  of  new  and  improved 
products.  We  intend  to  remain  the  industry 
leader  in  quality  and  value. 

But  if  we  want  to  stay  king  of  the  hill,  the 
playing  field  of  international  trade  has  to  be 
level. 

There  are  many  external  conditions, 
beyond  our  immediate  control,  that  we'd 
change  if  we  could. 

At  the  top  of  my  list,  and  underlying  all 
the  others,  is  the  continued  lack  of  a  con- 
sistent U.S.  policy  on  investment  and  trade. 
Over  and  over,  the  United  States  makes  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policy  decisions  with  no 
apparent  consideration  of  how  those  deci- 
sions will  affect  the  ability  of  American 
companies  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

In  my  view,  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade  should  be  a  factor  in  virtually 
all  U.S.  government  policy  decisions.  Obvi- 
ously, It  can't  always  be  the  controlling 
factor  .  .  .  but  it  should,  at  least,  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  most  imr>ortant  example  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  impact 
of  an  overvalued  dollar.  I'm  not  sure  wheth- 
er to  rejoice  or  despair  at  recent  reports 
from  Washington  that  a  "subtle"  change  in 
administration  policy  has  t>egun,  designed 
to  offset  the  impact  of  the  strong  dollar  on 
export  and  import  competition. 


I  regret  that  it  look  three  years  and  10 
months  to  develop  that  sensitivity.  I  also 
regret  that  Don  Regan  recently  repeated  his 
old  line  at>out  the  dollar  not  being  'overval- 
ued" in  a  technical  sense. 

I  say  to  the  Treasury  Secretary  today,  as  I 
have  many  times  in  the  past,  that  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  .  .  .  exporters  on  the 
skids  .  .  .  and  merchants  losing  sales  to 
cheap  imports  don't  give  a  damn  about  the 
technical  niceties  of  currency  alignments. 

They  care  about  their  ability  to  compete. 
They  care  about  their  ability  to  survive! 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  says 
the  strong  dollar  is  responsible  for  half  of 
our  trade  deficit.  And  the  Commerce  De- 
partment says  the  dollar's  strength  contrib- 
uted to  the  second  quarter's  current-account 
deficit  of  $24  billion. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  is  a  competitive 
handicap  in  pricing  products  for  the  U.S. 
and  third-country  markets  .  .  .  and  the 
flood  of  capital  from  abroad  to  fund  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  has  hindered  foreign  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  demand  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  awesome  deficits  have  helped  create 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  capital.  It's  no  ac- 
cident that  capital  flows  are  overwhelming 
trade  flows  in  determining  exchange  rate  re- 
lationships. 

Reduction  of  our  debt  has  got  to  be  a  top 
priority  in  1985. 1  share  the  general  business 
community  view  that  emphasis  should  be  on 
the  spending-cut  side,  but  I'm  not  prepared 
to  rule  out  possible  tax  increases  as  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

A  related  issue  is  the  undervalued  yen. 
That's  a  problem  I've  spoken  at>out  regular- 
ly for  the  past  couple  of  years  because  it 
was  .  .  .  and  I  repeat,  was  ...  an  orphan.  No 
one  seemed  to  care  about  it. 

In  the  past  year,  the  orphan  found  a 
home.  President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  declared  the  yen/dollar  problem  a 
major  bilateral  irritant  and  committed  both 
governments  to  action. 

That  commitment  was  fleshed  out  this 
May  by  Japan's  agreement  to  undertake  a 
numtier  of  key  steps  designed  to 
internationalize  the  yen,  liberalize  capital 
flows,  and  provide  access  to  the  financial 
sector. 

I  believe  Japan  has  displayed  good  faith 
by  starting  that  undertaking.  We  don't 
expect  quick  results,  but  we're  encouraged 
by  the  actions  taken  to  date. 

Clearly,  there's  more  Japan  must  do.  But 
it's  also  time  for  the  United  States  to  start 
fulfilling  its  part  of  the  bargain  by  dealing 
effectively  with  the  federal  deficit,  which 
contributes  to  high  U.S.  interest  rates. 

We  must  consider  every  available  option 
to  reduce  the  extraordinary  misalignment 
tietween  the  dollar  and  other  major  curren- 
cies. As  I've  talked  publicly  about  exchange 
rates  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  I've 
always  rejected  devices  like  capital  controls, 
import  surcharges  and  restructuring  of  the 
monetary  system. 

Each  of  those  cures  has  inherent  prob- 
lems. But  my  resolve  is  weakening.  We've 
got  to  do  something! 

It's  not  too  far-fetched  to  compare  the  sit- 
uation to  1971.  when  President  Nixon  revo- 
lutionized our  economic  policy  with  a  series 
of  unilateral  actions.  The  ultimate  results 
included  the  1973  Smithsonian  Agreement, 
which  "floated"  the  dollar  in  foreign  ex- 
change ...  the  U.S.  Trade  Act  of  1974  .  .  . 
and  the  Tokyo  round  of  trade  negotiations. 

The  impacts  of  those  decisions  have 
served  us  well  for  most  of  the  last  decade. 
But  now  the  system  is  out  of  sync  again  and 


it  needs  some  fine  tuning.  If  not  a  major 
overhaul. 

"Shock"  treatment,  of  the  magnitude  that 
President  Nixon  applied,  may  be  the  only  al- 
ternative for  us  if  the  trade  Imbalances  per- 
sist. 

Until  the  system  is  repaired,  the  U.S.  must 
assertively  enforce  its  unfair  trade  laws  .  .  . 
and  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  our  trade 
relations.  If  our  trade  laws  and  their  admin- 
istration don't  provide  timely  relief  for 
clearly  aggrieved  industries,  then  we  must 
improve  them. 

It  shouldn't  have  taken  such  intense  polit- 
ical pressure  for  the  U.S.  steel  industry  to 
get  attention  for  its  legitimate  complaints 
about  unfair  trade  practices,  foreign  steel 
industry  sut>sidies,  and  dumping. 

We  also  need  export  control  policies  that 
won't  place  us  at  a  severe  competitive  disad- 
vantage. Our  nation's  arrogant  applications 
of  trade  restraints  have  disrupted  domestic 
industry  but  barely  raised  a  ripple  in  world 
events.  It's  time  to  face  reality. 

And,  there  is  a  need  for  a  l>etter  system  to 
assist  employees  displaced  from  the  indus- 
tries that  have  become  non-competitive, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  One  response 
should  be  meaningful  retraining  for  work  in 
other  industries,  not  Just  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

All  of  these  elements— and  probably 
others— belong  in  a  broadly  conceived  and 
broadly  supported  national  policy  to  pro- 
mote trade  growth  and  respond  decisively  to 
any  attempt  at  rigging  the  competitive 
game. 

Today's  extraordinary  economic  condi- 
tions call  for  extraordinary  measures  to  pre- 
serve our  competitiveness. 

In  my  view,  if  our  government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep 
America  competitive,  then  protectionism 
may  t>ecome  the  prescription  of  last  resort 
we  will  all  be  forced  to  swallow. 

I  hope  that  day  never  comes.  If  it  does, 
we'll  be  trading  short-term  advantage  for 
long-term  adversity.  That  trades  not  free 
.  .  .  it's  expensive. 

But  your  long-term  prospects  don't  matter 
if  you  can't  make  it  through  the  short  term. 

There's  little  solace  in  the  slogan  "free 
trader  forever"  if  it's  used  as  your  epitaph. 

Companies  must  prepare  themselves  to 
compete  against  all  comers,  adapting  and 
changing  as  needed.  There  is  no  excuse  .  .  . 
and  no  ho{>e  .  .  .  for  a  business-as-usual  atti- 
tude. 

From  our  government,  we  must  have  fiscal 
responsibility.  That  means  federal  spending 
restraint  .  .  .  possibly  higher  taxes  .  .  .  and 
improved  exchange-rate  relationships.  And 
we  need  assertive  leadership  in  developing  a 
set  of  international  economic  relationships 
that  can  put  us  back  on  the  road  to  trade 
prosperity. 

We  can  restore  the  balance  of  trade  .  .  . 
create  or  restore  millions  of  Jobs  .  .  .  im- 
prove the  chances  for  a  sustained  economic 
recovery  .  .  .  and  heal  some  of  the  wounds 
that  trade  tensions  have  created  among 
companies,  trade  unions  and  policy  makers. 

Lets  have  a  trade  policy  that  Robert 
Dollar  would  be  proud  of.* 


sor  in  the  98th  Congress  (S.  501),  to 
amend  the  150  Federal  laws  identified 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  laws 
containing  some  form  of  unfair  sex 
discrimination.  Although  S.  501  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate, 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  enact  it  into  law  in 
the  last  Congress. 

S.  86  amends  several  laws,  particu- 
larly the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  to  guarantee 
equal  benefits  to  all  eligible  recipients, 
regardless  of  sex.  It  amends  other  laws 
to  make  them  gender-neutral  and  to 
conform  them  to  existing  practice  and 
case  law.  A  number  of  obsolete  laws 
are  simply  repealed. 

This  bill's  sponsor,  our  new  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  has  stated  the 
case  for  S.  86  very  well: 

Though  each  of  the  laws  to  be  amended 
may  be  of  minimal  impact,  their  cumulative 
effect  is  to  imply  an  inferior  or  dependent 
status  for  women.  Today.  Americans  over- 
whelmingly l)elieve  that  men  and  women 
should  be  treated  as  equal  partners  in  socie- 
ty. Our  Nation's  laws  should  reflect  that 
fact,  in  both  form  and  substance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  86  and  to  work  for  its 
early  passage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  F*resident.« 


TO  ELIMINATE  GENDER-BASED 
DISCRIMINATION-S.  86 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  legislation  to  eliminate  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  S.  86  seeks,  as  did  its  predeces- 


A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  1976,  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  together  in  a  Congression- 
al Call  to  Conscience  on  behalf  of  the 
large  number  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  suffer  persecution.  The 
precipitous  decline  in  the  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  past  4  years  is 
indeed  disturbing.  This  is  particularly 
so  as  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  violence,  perse- 
cution, and  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  for 
the  99th  Congress.  I  would  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  participate  in 
this  important  human  rights  initiative. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we'll  raise 
this  issue  on  at  least  a  weekly  basis. 
Sadly,  there  is  no  shortage  of  victims 
of  Soviet  persecution.  E^^en  if  each  one 
of  the  535  Members  of  Congress 
adopted  100  such  victims,  we  would 
only  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  vast 
numbers  of  oppressed  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  our  effort 
remains  worthwhile  and  important. 

Mikhail  Elman  was  bom  in  1955  and 
is  married  to  Dina  Nayfeld.  Misha  and 
Dina  have  three  children.  He  studied 
applied  mathematics  and  later  worked 
as  a  computer  engineer.  He  first  ap- 
plied for  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1979,  but  this  request  was  re- 
fused by  Soviet  authorities  without  ex- 
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planation.  Following  this  application. 
Misha  was  dismissed  from  his  engi- 
neering job.  Later,  he  was  able  to  find 
a  job  as  an  attendant  in  a  public  bath- 
house in  Leningrad. 

On  September  26.  1981.  he  and  a 
friend  were  arrested  and  detained  for 
10  days  for  attempting  to  lay  a  wreath 
at  the  Babi  Yar  Memorial  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  massacre.  In  April 
1982.  Mikhail  was  brought  before  a 
Soviet  court  and  charged  with  disobey- 
ing police  orders.  Three  friends  ap- 
peared on  his  behalf  and  he  was  fined 
10  rubles. 

On  November  1,  1984.  Mikhail  was 
picked  up  in  the  street,  driven  to  the 
militia  offices,  and  pressured  to  give 
information  against  his  refusenik 
friends.  When  he  refused  to  do  so,  he 
was  given  a  thorough  beating  and  was 
told  by  Soviet  security  officials:  "We'll 
put  an  end  to  religious  activities. " 
After  3  hours,  he  was  forced  to  sign  a 
pledge  not  to  tell  anyone  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  he  was  allowed  home.  Two 
days  later,  however,  he  was  again 
picked  up,  again  pressured  to  become 
an  informer.  When  he  refused,  he  was 
beaten  again.  On  his  release,  the  offi- 
cer specifically  mentioned  his  friends 
Yakov  Gorodetsky  and  Leonid  Rokh- 
lin,  and  told  Mikhail  to  warn  them 
that  they  could  expect  'to  be  next  in 
line  for  special  treatment.'  " 

Dina  Elman  and  her  mother  were 
given  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  February  of  1983.  After  Dina 
married  Kikhail.  however,  their  re- 
quest for  exist  visas  was  turned  down. 
No  reason  for  this  refusal  was  given  by 
Soviet  officials.  The  Elmans  live  at  103 
Suzdalsky  Prospect,  Apartment  55, 
Leningrad,  R.S.F.S.R..  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  free 
people  in  the  West  offer  their  support 
to  all  victims  of  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  should  raise  the  question  of 
Soviet  Human  Rights  violations  in  all 
bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  doing  this 
on  a  consistent  and  continuing  basis, 
the  Soviets  will  realize  the  depth  and 
the  breadth  of  our  concern  about  the 
widespread  violation  of  human  rights 
in  that  country.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  such  pressure  will  force  the  Sovi- 
ets to  come  to  their  senses  and  will 
bring  them  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mitments that  they  made  when  they 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords.* 


WRITE  TO  VOTE 

•  Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  in  Arkansas  we  have 
voters  who  are  among  the  most  en- 
lightened anywhere  in  America.  And 
we  start  them  early. 

Brian  Keith  Hudson,  age  7.  of  West 
Helena.  AR.  won  the  'Write  to  Vote" 
national  contest  last  fall  that  was 
sponsored  by  the  Hospital  Corporation 
of  America  for  the  children  and  grand- 


children of  hospital  employees.  Brian 
was  recently  in  Washington  with  his 
parents  as  part  of  his  prize  for  win- 
ning both  the  district  and  later  the  na- 
tional contests. 

Brians  essay  is  both  enlightening 
and  instructive.  He  says  that  voting, 
very  simply,  means  freedom.  And  this 
basic  definition  is  something  all  of  us 
should  keep  in  mind. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Brian  on  his 
essay  and  on  the  timeliness  of  his  mes- 
sage. I  also  want  to  thank  the  Hospital 
Corporation  of  America  and  Helena 
Hospital  for  sponsoring  the  contest 
that  made  possible  Brian's  contribu- 
tion. They  were  determined  to  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  combat 
voter  apathy,  and  the  results  were  im- 
pressive. 

I  ask  that  Brian's  essay  be  printed 
complete  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  essay  follows: 

Write  to  Vote 

(By  Brian  Hudson.  Desoto  School,  age  7) 

When  my  mother  first  told  me  about  this 
contest.  I  was  not  sure  what  voting  really 
meant.  Then  my  parents  explained  about 
the  different  countries  and  how  they  were 
governed.  After  hearing  about  the  different 
countries.  I  think  voting  and  l)eing  able  to 
choose  your  own  president  is  the  best  way. 

Voting  means  freedom  to  me.  In  school  we 
are  studying  atwut  the  freedoms  that  are  in 
the  constitution.  If  we  could  not  vote,  then 
we  would  not  have  one  of  our  freedoms.  The 
freedom  to  tell  each  other  how  we  feel 
about  something.  If  |}eople  did  not  vote 
then  someone  that  was  very  powerful  could 
take  over  and  take  away  all  our  rights. 

Voting  is  very  important  to  America.  If  I 
was  old  enough  to  vote,  I  know  who  I  would 
vote  for.  I  would  vote  for  — ?—  (that's  my 
secret  because  I  live  in  America.)* 


INDEXATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAXES  SHOULD  BE  A 
PERMANENT  PART  OP  THE 
TAX  LAW 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  Congress  had  the  fore- 
sight in  1981  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  indexation  of  individual 
income  taxes,  and  the  wisdom  not  to 
modify  it,  many  individual  taxpayers 
will  pay  less  Federal  income  taxes  in 
1985  than  they  would  have  paid  if  in- 
dexation had  not  been  enacted.  In  the 
years  to  come,  I  doubt  that  many  tax- 
payers will  remember  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vided the  largest  tax  cut  in  history. 
However,  I  do  expect  that  the  1981 
Tax  Act  will  be  rememl)ered  as  the  law 
that  added  indexation  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

I  strongly  supported  indexation 
when  it  was  being  considered  in  1981, 
and  today  I  am  totally  committed  to 
its  retention  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  law.  I  believe  that  indexation 
was  the  most  equitable  provision  of 
the  1981  Tax  Act.  The  January  1, 
1985,  effective  date  for  indexation  was 
appropriate  t>ecause  of  the  phase-in  of 


the  3-year  individual  tax  cut  that  was 
enacted  in  the  1981  Tax  Act. 

The  1981  Tax  Act  provides  for  the 
indexation  of  the  personal  income  tax 
brackets,  the  zero  bracket  amount  and 
the  personal  exemption.  The  amount 
of  the  indexation  for  the  calendar 
year— say  1986— will  depend  on  the 
percentage  by  which  the  average  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  preceding 
12  months — ending  in  September 
1985— exceeds  the  average  CPI  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  1984. 
Thus,  a  new  computation  is  made  each 
year. 

Under  indexation,  the  tax  rates  are 
not  changed  but  the  amount  of  income 
subject  to  tax  in  the  bracket  will  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  change  in 
the  CPI  and  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$10.  In  the  case  of  the  zero  bracket 
amount— the  amount  which  is  sub- 
tracted from  total  itemized  deductions 
to  determine  the  amount  that  the  tax- 
payer may  deduct  from  adjusted  gross 
income— it  will  also  be  adjusted  by  the 
change  in  the  CPI  and  rounded  to  the 
nearest  $10.  Similar  annual  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  amount  of 
the  personal  exemption. 

Without  indexation,  inflation-boost- 
ed income  pushes  the  taxpayer  into 
higher  tax  brackets  with  progressively 
higher-marginal  bracket  rates.  Index- 
ation eliminates  this  bracket  creep  or 
the  tax  on  inflation.  This  bracket 
creep  is  most  unfair  as  it  results  in  an 
unlegislated  tax  increase  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  windfall  to  the  Govern- 
ment. If  taxes  are  to  be  increased,  the 
Congress  should  pass  the  legislation 
and  thereby,  be  responsible  for  the  tax 
increase  and  accountable  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

F*rior  to  the  enactment  of  indexation 
in  1981.  Congress  attempted  to  deal 
with  inflation-boosted  income  by 
making  periodic  changes  to  the  tax 
laws.  The  official  explanation  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation for  adopting  indexation  in  1981 
is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  l)elieved  that  "automatic" 
tax  increases  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
inflation  were  unfair  to  taxpayers,  since 
their  tax  burden  as  a  percentage  of  income 
could  increase  during  intervals  between  tax 
reduction  legislation,  with  an  adverse  effect 
on  incentives  to  work  and  invest.  In  addi- 
tion, the  federal  government  was  provided 
with  an  automatic  increase  in  its  aggregate 
revenue,  which  in  turn  created  pressure  for 
further  spending. 

The  Treasury  Department  recently 
announced  that  for  calendar  year 
1985.  the  personal  exemption,  the  zero 
bracket  amount  and  all  marginal  tax 
rate  brackets  will  be  indexed  or  in- 
creased approximately  4.1  percent. 
Treasury  states  that  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  1985  tax  savings  under  the  in- 
dexation will  benefit  taxpayers  earn- 
ing less  that  $50,000  a  year.  For  1985, 
the  personal  exemption  will  be  in- 
creased   from    the    present    level    of 


$1,000  to  $1,040.  The  zero  bracket 
amount  will  be  increased  from  $2,300 
to  $2,390  for  single  returns  and  from 
$3,400  to  $3,540  for  joint  returns. 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  tax  saving 
in  1985  for  a  median-income  family  of 
four— $30,120  in  1984— will  be  $84  and 
if  inflation  stays  at  4  percent  over  the 
next  few  years,  indexation  will  save 
this  median  income  family  $2,576  of 
taxes  for  the  years  1958  through  1990. 

Indexation  is  of  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  low-  and  moderate-income  tax- 
payers because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
High-income  taxpayers  are  already  at 
the  top  tax  bracket.  Treasury  states 
that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  tax  sav- 
ings under  the  indexation  will  benefit 
taxpayers  earning  less  than  $50,000  a 
year.  Indexation  is  such  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable concept  that  one  has  to  ques- 
tion why  it  was  not  added  to  our  tax 
laws  years  ago. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  indexation.  Almost 
2  years  before  the  1981  Tax  Act.  I  in- 
troduced on  November  2.  1979  a  bill 
(S.  1974)  which  provided  for  inflation 
adjustments  for  certain  provisions  of 
the  code.  One  part  of  my  bill  would 
have  adjusted  annually  personal  ex- 
emptions, zero  bracket  amount  and 
the  tax  tables  to  reflect  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  CPI— the  same  items  ad- 
justed under  the  1981  Tax  Act.  In  my 
November  2.  1979  statement  accompa- 
nying S.  1974.  I  stated  that: 

The  bill  will  .  .  .  take  the  government's 
profit  out  of  inflation  .  .  .  Indexing  will  give 
taxpayers  the  relief  they  need. 

In  July  1981.  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  indexation.  1  spoke  at 
length  on  the  merits  of  indexation, 
and  I  referred  to  indexation  as  "the 
single  most  important  step  we  can 
take  to  provide  permanent  relief  to  in- 
flation—and tax-burdened  Ameri- 
cans". 

Soon  after  indexation  was  added  to 
the  law,  there  were  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  its  modification  or  repeal. 
In  March  1983,  the  Washington  Post 
published  by  op-ed  remarks  entitled 
"We  Need  Tax  Indexing"  in  which  I 
supported  indexation  and  I  referred  to 
how  the  tax  indexation  system  was 
working  in  my  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
concluded  that: 

Indexing  will  bring  fiscal  responsibility 
and  accountability  back  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  well. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  texts  of  my  No- 
vember 2,  1979  remarks,  my  July  1981 
remarks,  and  my  March  1983  remarks 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

There  have  been  a  number  of 
thoughtful  articles  written  on  the 
merits  of  indexation,  and  I  believe  the 
following  articles  deserve  your  atten- 
tion: 

First.  "Why  Tax  Indexing  Must  Not 
Be    Repealed"    by    Martin    Feldstein, 


former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  1.  1983: 

Second.  "A  Way  to  Keep  the  Gov- 
ernment Honest"  by  Senator  Bob 
Dole.  Republican  of  Kansas,  and  re- 
cently elected  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  March  6.  1983. 

Third.  "Indexed  Taxes  and  Honesty" 
by  George  F.  Will,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  May  3,  1983;  and 

Fourth.  "Don't  Derail  Indexing"  by 
Donald  T.  Regan.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  23.  1984. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  texts  of  the 
four  articles  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

The  principle  of  indexation  has  sur- 
vived in  our  tax  laws  without  change 
for  the  past  4  years  and  it  has  now 
gone  into  effect.  In  all  probability 
there  will  be  additional  efforts  to 
modify  or  repeal  indexation.  Those 
who  have  thoughts  about  eroding  in- 
dexation should  know  that  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  should  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  law.  It  is  an  equitable 
solution  to  solving  the  tax  burden  for 
individuals  caused  by  inflation.  Index- 
ation works— let  us  keep  it. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
By  Mr.  DURENBEAgER: 

S.  1974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  for  inflation  adjust- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  INDEXING 

Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  take  inflation  out  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  individ- 
ual income  tax.  capital  gains  tax.  corporate 
income  tax  brackets,  and  depreciation. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  tax  system 
must  l)e  corrected.  The  system  that  has 
evolved  over  the  years  places  virtually  all 
the  burden  of  inflation  on  taxpayers,  while 
Government  reaps  the  benefits.  In  the  cur- 
rent era  of  double-digit  inflation,  that 
burden  is  breaking  the  backs  of  many.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  do  nothing.  Taxpayers 
are  falling  farther  and  farther  behind  the 
cost  of  living  and  Government  spending, 
funded  in  large  part  by  the  windfall  infla- 
tion tax.  continues  virtually  unabated. 

The  fact  that  Government  is  the  major 
beneficiary  of  inflation  was  emphasized  in 
an  article  Monday  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Times  reported  that  revenue  in  relation 
to  the  gross  national  product  will  rise  from 
20.5  percent  this  fiscal  year  to  21.3  percent 
next  year  and  22  percent  in  1982.  The  1982 
ratio  will  reach  a  record  high,  surpassing 
the  peak  set  in  World  War  II. 

An  example  will  point  out  Governments 
inflation  windfall.  Assuming  a  cost-of-living 
wage  increase  of  10  percent  per  year  during 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  Government  will 
reap  a  windfall  profit  of  $13  billion  in  1980, 
$26  billion  in  1981.  and  a  staggering  $40  bil- 
lion in  1982.  This  undeserved  revenue,  due 
directly  to  inflation,  will  l)e  at  the  expense 
of  individual  taxpayers. 

The  massive  transfer  of  purchasing  power 
from  consumers  to  the  Government,  in  an 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget,  is  a  true 
windfall  profit.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
same  folks  who  have  created  double-digit  in- 


flation and  caused  the  American  public  to 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  inflation  by  mis- 
guided fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  now 
reaping  a  windfall  profit  for  such  policies. 

What  are  these  misguided  policies?  In 
recent  years,  we  have  increased  the  demand 
for  goods  and  ser\'ices  by  increasing  spend- 
ing, allegedly  cutting  taxes,  and  creating 
money  faster  than  ever.  We  have  had  the 
largest  deficits  in  history.  We  assumed  that 
supply  would  automatically  rise  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  This  policy  has  not  worked. 
Output  has  not  responded.  Output  has  not 
responded  l)ecause  Government  has  re- 
strained it  with  higher  taxes  and  higher  reg- 
ulatory costs.  Government  has  increased 
demand  and  throttled  supply  resulting  in 
double-digit  inflation. 

Inflation  pushes  people  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  Our  so-called  tax  cuts  in  recent 
years  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  es- 
pecially if  we  include  social  security  taxes. 
The  marginal  taxes  taken  out  of  each  cost- 
of-living  increase  have  reached  amazing 
levels.  Even  middle  income  taxpayers  now 
face  tax  rates  of  40  percent  to  50  percent  on 
each  additional  dollar  earned. 

The  high  and  rising  marginal  tax  burdens 
have  reduced  the  rate  of  return  to  labor. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  real  after-tax- 
spendable-eamings  for  the  average  worker 
since  1965.  Extra  effort  is  taxed  at  record 
rates.  Workers  have  substituted  leisure, 
early  retirement,  and  nontaxable  fringe 
t)enefits  for  added  work  and  added  pay.  A 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  impact  of  in- 
flation on  wages  and  taxes  was  published  in 
a  monthly  economic  letter  of  Citibank: 

Take  the  example  of  a  family  of  four  that 
earned  $15,000  in  1955  and  suppose  that  its 
income  has  kept  pace  with  inflation  during 
the  ensuing  21  years:  that  is.  its  gross 
income  buys  neither  more  nor  less  in  1976 
than  it  did  in  1955.  If.  for  the  moment,  we 
ignore  changes  in  the  tax  law  so  we  can  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  pure  effects  of  infla- 
tion, the  equivalent  of  a  $15,000  income  in 
1955  is  $32,900  in  1976.  an  increase  of  120 
percent.  But  taxes  on  those  equivalent  in- 
comes rise  from  $1,540  to  $6,600.  a  330-per- 
cent increase.  This  happens  l)ecause  the 
family's  marginal  tax  rate— the  highest  rate 
at  which  an  extra  dollar  of  its  income  is 
taxed— increased  from  22  to  36  percent.  The 
combination  of  inflation  and  tax  progressiv- 
ity  lowered  the  family's  real  after-tax 
income  by  1 1  percent  even  though  real  gross 
income  was  constant. 

Capital  gains  are  another  area  where  the 
Tax  Code  levies  a  tax  on  illusory  gains  due 
to  inflation.  Capital  gains  have  been  eroded 
by  inflation  to  such  an  extent  that  most  re- 
ported gains  are  really  losses  when  adjusted 
for  inflation.  In  a  study  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  by 
Martin  Feldstein  and  Joel  Slemrod  which 
analyzed  1973  tax  returns,  the  authors 
found  that  individuals  paid  taxes  on  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  nominal  capital  gains  made  from  the 
sale  of  stock.  But  after  adjusting  for  the  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since 
the  stock  was  purchased,  the  study  found 
that  the  sellers  actually  had  a  real  capital 
loss  of  nearly  $1  billion. 

The  process  by  which  phantom  windfalls 
tranform  real  capital  losses  into  gain  is  also 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  a  personal  residence.  Assuming  that  we 
could  lower  inflation  and  keep  it  constant  at 
a  6-percent  rate  for  future  years,  a  family 
that  bought  a  home  in  1977  for  $40,000  and 
kept  it  for  20  years  would  have  to  receive 
$130,000  upon  its  sale  in  1997  in  order  to  re- 
ceive back  their  initial  investment.  In  that 
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event,  this  family  would  owe  a  capital  gain 
tax  on  SS4.000  even  though  the  real  proper- 
ty value  has  not  increased. 

E\'en  more  dramatic  is  the  assumption  of 
an  inflation  rate  of  12.2  percent.  The 
$40,000  house  in  1977  would  have  to  be  sold 
in  1997  for  $400,000  in  order  to  break  even, 
and  the  family  would  face  taxes  on  a  capital 
gain  of  $216,000.  While  the  family  may 
defer  its  tax  liability  by  buying  another 
home,  the  potential  tax  liability  remains. 

Mr.  President,  another  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  report- 
ed that  the  effect  of  inflation  with  the  ex- 
isting tax  law  was  to  raise  the  1977  tax 
burden  on  corporate  income  by  more  than 
$32  billion.  This  is  an  amount  equal  to  69 
percent  of  the  real  after-tax  income  of  the 
nonfinancial  corporate  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  examples  clearly 
show  the  need  for  legislation  to  adjust  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  inflation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  has  four  provi- 
sions: 

First.  Individual  rate  tables,  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  zero  bracket  amount  are 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  the  precentage 
increase  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  current  year  ending  September  30.  to 
that  for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1978. 

Second.  Section  11  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provides  a  graduated  corporate 
income  tax  for  small  businesses  of:  17  per- 
cent on  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable  income: 
20  percent  on  the  second  $25,000:  30  percent 
on  the  third  $25,000:  40  percent  on  the 
fourth  $25,000:  and  46  percent  on  the  tax- 
able income  over  $100,000. 

This  provision  would  adjust  the  corporate 
tax  brackets  for  small  businesses  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  GNP  deflator  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  exceeds  the  GNP 
deflator  for  calendar  year  1978. 

Third.  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
gain  or  loss  on  the  sale  of  capital  assets  such 
as  stock,  tangible  personal  property,  and 
real  estate,  the  basis  of  the  property  is  ad- 
justed by  the  percent  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase. 

Fourth.  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  the  annual  de- 
duction is  adjusted  for  inflation  or  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  asset,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  problem  of 
inflation  and  prospects  for  future  inflation 
requires  the  above  adjustments  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  inflation  induced  tax  increases. 
Inflation  has  t)een  defined  as  a  hidden  tax 
because  it  is  a  tax  that  can  be  imposed  with- 
out specific  legislation.  It  has  been  labeled 
as  "truly  taxation  without  representation" 
but  I  call  it  taxation  with  representation  as 
long  as  we.  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  allow  it  to  continue.  It  is  also  a 
true  windfall  profits  tax  accruing  to  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

Some  opponents  have  said  indexing  is  a 
concession  of  defeat  in  our  battle  against  in- 
flation. That  argument  ignores  the  point 
and  the  purpose  of  indexing.  This  legisla- 
tion will  assure  people  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  at  no  more  than  the 
statutory  rate. 

The  bill  will  also  take  the  Government's 
profit  out  of  inflation.  Indexing  will  not 
curb  inflation.  We  must  take  immediate 
action  toward  that  end.  But.  while  we  are 
working  on  a  remedy,  we  cannot  allow  the 
patient  to  die  of  the  disease.  Indexing  will 
give  taxpayers  the  relief  they  need. 


(From  the  Congressional  Record.  July  15. 

1981] 

Tax  Indexing 

Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
the  tax  reform  measures  we  have  considered 
this  week  are  as  desperately  needed,  or  as 
long  overdue,  as  tax  indexing.  Passage  of 
the  Finance  Committee  amendment  is  the 
single  most  important  step  we  can  take  to 
provide  permanent  relief  to  inflation-  and 
tax-burdened  Americans. 

Tax  indexing  is  nothing  more  than  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  Government.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  philosophy  that  any  windfall 
income  created  by  inflation  should  remain 
with  the  income  earner  and  taxpayer  as  a 
buffer  against  rising  prices,  rather  than 
passing  to  the  Federal  Government.  And 
this  is  a  sound  philosophy. 

Under  the  pressure  of  consistently  high 
inflation,  the  present  tax  system  has  dem- 
onstrated built-in  inequities  and  an  inherent 
tendency  to  fuel  the  inflationary  cycle.  Indi- 
viduals receiving  cost-of-living  wage  in- 
creases are  penalized  by  a  tax  system  that 
simply  thrusts  them  into  higher  brackets. 

As  a  result,  these  individuals  often  suffer 
actual  loss  of  income  through  the  losses  in 
real  dollar  purchasing  power.  They  end  up 
falling  t>ehind  the  rise  in  living  costs,  forc- 
ing them  to  rob  their  savings  and  invest- 
ments to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their  fsun- 
ilies.  This  fuels  the  desire  for  even  higher 
wage  increases  in  the  next  round  of  bargain- 
ing, but  the  results  remain  the  same.  With- 
out indexing,  the  present  tax  system  guar- 
antees progressive  erosion  of  real  income,  at 
the  same  time  it  spurs  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy. 

In  the  absence  of  indexing,  that  system  in- 
evitably makes  Government,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  inflation,  also  the  main  ben- 
eficiary of  inflation.  For  each  1  percent  rise 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Federal  tax 
receipts  rise  by  approximately  1.4  percent. 
This  process  cuts  deeply  into  savings  and  in- 
vestment, disrupting  the  balance  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  as  a  whole.  It  also  permits 
Government  to  profit  from  annual  tax  in- 
creases without  the  necessity  of  congres- 
sional actions— a  paradox  in  this  era  of  in- 
creasing demand  for  Government  account- 
ability. It  is.  in  effect,  a  1981  version  of  tax- 
ation without  representation.  Tax  increases 
should  neither  be  hidden  nor  automatic. 
Unless  Congress  chooses  otherwise,  the  in- 
flation dividend  should  remain  in  private 
hands  where  it  can  be  saved,  invested,  or 
used  to  mitigate  the  human  hardship  of  in- 
flation. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  argument  that  tax  index- 
ing is  somehow  a  concession  to  inflation.  On 
the  contrary,  tax  indexing  does  nothing 
more  than  redistribute  the  tax  Implications 
of  inflation,  so  that  consumers  no  longer 
bear  all  of  the  burden,  while  Government 
reaps  all  of  the  benefits.  In  fact,  there  is 
empirical  evidence  that  tax  indexing  has  a 
positive  fiscal  effect  in  slowing  down  the  in- 
crease in  Government  spending. 

In  Canada,  where  tax  indexing  became  na- 
tional policy  in  1974,  real  dollar  spending  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  had  l>een  increas- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  15.9  percent  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  indexing  law.  In  the 
year  following  its  enactment,  that  growth 
rate  decreased  to  10.2  percent,  and  it  fell 
progressively  over  the  next  3  years  to  a  rate 
of  2.1  percent.  In  my  own  home  State  of 
Minnesota,  during  the  years  1971-81.  State 
spending  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  23.8 
percent  per  biennium.  Since  we  indexed  our 
tax  system,  State  spending  has  been  increas- 


ing at  the  rate  of  only  14  percent.  In  terms 
of  dollars,  indexing  will  save  Minnesota  tax- 
payers over  $4  billion  during  the  next  two 
bienniums. 

What  has  happened.  Mr.  President,  is 
what  should  be  happening  all  over  this 
country.  This  legislative  session,  the  legisla- 
tors came  to  the  State  capital  in  Minnesota 
and  they  reduced  recommended  spending  by 
almost  $1  billion.  They  got  it  right  down  to 
the  hardcore  of  what  they  absolutely  had  to 
do  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Then  they  went  over  and  looked  into  the 
anticipated  tax  pot  for  the  coming  biennium 
and  they  found  they  were  $503  million 
short. 

The  ended  up  having  to  increase  State 
taxes  to  accomplish  it. 

The  next  time.  I  suspect  they  will  find  a 
way  to  reduce  that  spending  even  more  by 
finding  l)etter  ways  to  deliver  public  service. 

So.  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  the  empirical 
evidence  in  at  least  one  State  and  the  fig- 
ures I  have  cited  show  that  by  forcing  reve- 
nue projections  to  t>e  scaled  down,  tax  in- 
dexing actually  induces  fiscal  responsibility 
by  placing  a  restraining  effect  on  budgetary 
decisionmaking. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  nine 
States  that  have  indexed  their  tax  systents 
since  1978,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  concluded 
that  "we  can  draw  one  inference  with  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  confidence— indexation 
has  forced  State  policymakers  to  take  a 
somewhat  harder  look  at  their  expenditure 
priorities  than  would  have  been  the  case 
under  a  nonindexed  system." 

That  is  what  indexing  is  all  about. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  t)est  way  to  gauge 
the  impact  of  an  unindexed  tax  system  is  to 
measure  its  impact  on  individual  taxpayers. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  family  of 
four  in  Minnesota  where  one  parent  con- 
tributes 70  percent  of  the  family's  income 
while  the  other  contributes  30  percent. 

If  the  combined  income  of  that  family  was 
$25,000  in  1979.  and  if  the  income  kept  pace 
with  inflation  through  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances, the  family  by  1981  would  have  lost 
$206  in  purchasing  power  if  the  State  tax 
system  were  not  indexed.  More  important, 
with  the  effects  of  Federal  taxes  taken  into 
account,  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
family  would  be  reduced  by  over  $500  in  just 
2  years.  In  other  words,  inflation  and 
"bracket  creep"  have  left  them  with  sub- 
stantially less  purchasing  power  despite 
cost-of-living  wage  increases.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Government- which 
must  share  a  major  part  of  the  blame  for 
causing  inflation— now  has  a  lot  more  of 
this  faimily's  money  to  spend  as  it  wishes. 

Nationally,  an  employee  receiving  a  10- 
percent  pay  increase  to  offset  a  10-percent 
inflation  rate  will  be  required  to  pay  16  per- 
cent more  in  Federal  and  State  taxes.  Thus, 
the  Government  benefits  from  a  6-percent 
increase  in  the  employee's  tax  liability, 
while  the  employee  loses  purchasing 
power— the  power  to  buy  food,  the  power  to 
buy  shelter,  the  power  to  buy  clothing,  the 
power  to  buy  an  education  for  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  indexing  concept  has 
been  endorsed  by  such  diverse  sources  as 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  New- 
York  Times.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  has 
become  national  policy  in  Brazil.  Canada. 
Israel,  the  Netherlands.  Argentina.  Den- 
mark. Prance,  and  Luxembourg.  In  this 
country,  the  States  of  Minnesota.  Arizona. 
California.      Colorado,      Iowa.      Montana. 


Oregon.  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin 
have  indexed  their  tax  systems  to  some 
degree. 

Adopting  tax  indexing  on  a  national  level 
will  minimize  the  short-term  effects  of  infla- 
tion while  we  treat  its  causes  with  long-term 
remedies.  And  minimizing  inflationary 
impact  on  human  needs  is.  by  any  standard, 
the  principal  goal  t>ehind  our  anti-inflation 
policy. 

The  American  people  are  demanding  in- 
dexing, and  after  2  years  of  double  digit  in- 
flation, they  need  its  relief  as  quickly  as  we 
can  possibly  provide  it.  So  I  speak  as  strong- 
ly as  I  can  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

CFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17.  1983] 
We  Need  Tax  Indexing 
(By  Dave  Durenl>erger) 

The  1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  is  a 
historic  bill.  For  better  or  worse,  it  is  a 
major  driving  force  in  shaping  our  economy. 
The  magnitude  of  individual  tax  relief 
through  cuts  in  marginal  tax  rates  and  the 
reordering  of  priorities  to  encourage  greater 
business  productivity  will  be  key  stimulants 
in  the  economic  recovery  finally  under  way. 
As  important  as  these  provisions  are. 
though.  I'm  convinced  that  in  the  long  run. 
indexing  inflation  out  of  the  federal  income 
system  will  be  seen  as  the  bill's  most  signifi- 
cant achievement. 

Indexing  is  the  key  that  locks  other  ac- 
complishments into  place.  Without  index- 
ing, the  American  taxpayer  would  have  no 
guarantees  l)eyond  the  three  years  of  the  in- 
dividual tax  rate  cuts.  Without  indexing, 
we'd  have  a  tax  system  that  would  be  no 
more  predictable  than  it  was  before  the 
1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  Indexing 
makes  our  tax  system  more  fair  and  our 
government  more  accountable. 

An  unindexed  progressive  income  tax  is  a 
iMJon  only  to  government.  Interacting  with 
inflation,  such  a  system  increases  govern- 
ment revenues  faster  than  the  rate  at  which 
inflation  increases  taxpayers'  incomes.  In 
other  words,  government  gets  an  automatic 
tax  increase,  while  taxpayers  get  less  real 
after-tax  income  as  inflated  incomes  are 
taxed  at  higher  average  rates.  The  result: 
government  continually  extracts  a  greater 
proportion  of  taxpayers'  real  income  for  its 
coffers. 

My  own  state  of  Minnesota  illustrates  the 
point.  Like  the  federal  government.  Minne- 
sota has  a  steeply  progressive  income  tax. 
steeper  than  most  other  states'.  In  1972.  a 
typical  taxpayer  with  a  gross  income  of 
$20,000  paid  7.9  percent  of  his  gross  income 
to  the  state  in  income  taxes.  By  1978,  as- 
suming that  his  income  increased  at  exactly 
the  rate  of  inflation  to  $31,855.  the  interac- 
tion of  inflation  and  the  unindexed  progres- 
sive Minnesota  income  tax  had  increased  his 
average  tax  rate  to  8.7  percent,  even  though 
his  real  income  remained  constant. 

Let  the  record  t>e  clear:  Minnesota's  severe 
fiscal  problems  are  not  a  result  of  indexing. 
It  is  true  that  for  the  1980-81  biennium,  in- 
dexing cost  Minnesota  approximately  $317 
million  in  lost  revenues:  in  the  current  1982- 
83  budget  cycle,  the  estimated  cost  is  about 
$543  million.  But  over  the  four  years,  this 
$860  million  has  been  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count by  budget  restraint  cutting  programs, 
containing  their  growth  or  looking  for 
better,  more  cost-efficient  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people. 

Something  else  happened  independently 
of  indexing  to  create  fiscal  stress  on  the 
state  after  1979.  Both  the  national  and  state 
economies  fell  far  short  of  their  expected 
performance,  and  so  the  drop  in  state  reve- 


nues was  over  and  above  the  expected  and 
planned-for  decreases  due  to  indexing.  This 
additional  fall-off  in  revenues  is  what 
spawns  Minnesota's  continuing  fiscal  trou- 
bles. It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
dexing. It  has  everything  to  do  with  a  weak 
economy. 

Another  curious  argument  is  that  index- 
ing is  somehow  a  sneaky  way  to  shift  reli- 
ance away  from  the  progressive  income  tax 
and  onto  the  regressive  sales  tax.  Again,  the 
Minnesota  experience,  when  fully  under- 
stood, shows  exactly  the  opposite.  When 
state  legislators  in  Minnesota  had  to  raise 
additional  revenues  last  year,  competing 
proposals  to  raise  the  sales  tax  or  raise  the 
income  tax  were  openly  debated  in  the  state 
legislature.  The  governor  recommended  in- 
creasing the  income  tax— already  the  high- 
est in  the  nation  in  several  brackets.  But 
thousands  of  Minnesotans  contacted  their 
state  legislators,  and,  in  the  end,  an  increase 
in  the  income  tax  was  soundly  rejected, 
while  a  1  percent  increase  in  the  sales  tax 
was  approved. 

This  was  certainly  a  more  open  way  to  in- 
crease taxes  than  under  the  previous  unin- 
dexed system,  when  tax  rates  were  auto- 
matically increased  by  inflation,  and  reve- 
nue rolled  into  the  state  treasury  without  a 
single  public  official's  being  accountable  for 
a  single  public  decision.  Indexing  restored 
rather  than  destroyed,  honesty  in  Minneso- 
ta fiscal  policy.  It  will  do  the  same  at  the 
federal  level. 

To  see  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  bred  by 
an  unindexed  progressive  income  tax,  one 
need  only  look  to  Minnesota  over  the  10 
years  prior  to  indexing.  The  state  income 
tax  served  as  a  great  money  machine  for  the 
state  government.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  legislature  also  put  in  place  a  well- 
known  mechanism  to  dispense  the  money  as 
fast  as  it  came  in:  entitlement  programs 
that  do  not  have  to  be  voted  on  each  year 
but  automatically  send  out  the  money.  The 
state  of  Minnesota  was  on  full  automatic 
pilot,  and  on  a  collision  course. 

The  entitlement  with  the  largest  appetite 
in  Minnesota  is  the  real  property  tax  cir- 
cuit-breaker, the  Homestead  Tax  Credit. 
While  the  income  tax  levied  hidden  tax  in- 
creases annually,  the  circuit-breaker  be- 
stowed highly  visible— and  politically  valua- 
ble—so-called "tax  relief"  to  homeowners 
and  renters.  This  tax  credit  was  continually 
increased  until  now  Minnesota  property  tax- 
payers pay  only  about  42  percent  of  their 
levied  property  tax;  the  state  of  Minnesota 
pays  the  rest.  Of  course,  this  grew  far 
beyond  true  tax  relief,  into  a  targeted  politi- 
cal payoff. 

Finally,  Minnesota's  experience  with  in- 
dexing explodes  the  myth  that  it  hurts  the 
low-  to  moderate-income  taxpayers  while 
giving  a  break  to  the  rich.  At  lower  income 
levels,  tax  brackets  are  much  narrowed, 
meaning  that  inflation  propels  those  tax- 
payers into  a  higher  bracket  much  more 
readily  than  those  already  in  a  higher  and 
wider  bracket. 

Indexing  is  designed  to  correct  this 
■  bracket  creep. "  But  since  high-income  indi- 
viduals are  already  in  the  highest  tax  brack- 
et, they  do  not  suffer  from  bracket  creep  in 
the  first  place,  so  Indexing  gives  them  no 
special  aid.  Furthermore,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  erosion  of  fixed-dollar  deductions 
and  credits  as  well,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
indexing  the  Minnesota  income  tax  granted 
greater  relief  to  lower  income  levels. 

For  those  who  support  ever-increasing 
spending  through  the  public  sector  as  a 
basic  philosophy  of  government,  indexing 


no  doubt  causes  great  concern.  Indexing 
eliminates  the  part  of  the  system  that  most 
facilitates  and  encourages  the  growth  of 
government. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  supports  the 
notion  that  taxing  and  spending  decisions 
should  be  made  explicitly  through  the  legis- 
lative process  on  a  periodic  basis,  then  in- 
dexing in  Minnesota  is  having  exactly  the 
effect  one  would  hope.  Indexing  will  bring 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability  back 
to  the  federal  government  as  well. 

Indexed  Taxes  and  Honesty 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Before  Congress  enacted  indexation  of  the 
income  tax  system,  to  take  effect  in  1985. 
Rep.  Barber  Conable  (R-N.Y.)  visited 
Canada  to  see  how  indexation  was  viewed 
there.  Politicians  told  him:  "Don't  do  it— 
you  only  get  credit  for  it  once."  But  taxpay- 
ers thought  indexing  was.  in  Conable's 
words,  "the  greatest  thing  since  pearl- 
button  spats." 

Many  Democrats  (and  a  few  liberal  Re- 
publicans) seem  determined  to  make  repeal 
of  indexation  their  principal  contribution  to 
social  thought  in  1983.  thereby  establishing 
the  contrast  between  the  parties  that  the 
president  wants  for  1984.  He  has  the  votes 
to  sustain  a  veto  of  any  repeal,  but  Demo- 
crats seem  duty  bound  to  try.  Their  budget 
prop>osal  calls  for  $265  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues through  1988.  but  the  only  revenue- 
raising  measures  Democrats  are  eager  to  dis- 
cuss are  repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  and  of  indexation.  Repeal  of  indexation 
would  raise  $90  billion,  one-third  of  the 
Democrats'  total  new  revenues— assuming 
what  cannot  t>e  assumed:  an  inflation  rale 
of  only  4.5  percent.  If  inflation  is  higher 
than  that  there  is  a  gtisher  of  revenues. 

Indexation  adjusts  brackets  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation.  It  prevents  ""bracket 
creep,"  whereby  inflation  floats  taxpayers 
into  higher  brackets  so  that  their  real  tax 
burdens  increase  faster  than  their  real  in- 
comes. It  denies  government  a  revenue 
windfall  from  the  inflation  government 
causes.  Indexation  determines  the  mode, 
not  the  level,  of  taxation.  It  means  tax  in- 
creases must  be  voted,  not  left  to  inflation. 
It  means  Congress  cannot  get  credit  every 
few  years  for  tax  cuts  that  merely  reduce 
taxes  to  what  they  were  before  the  last  few 
years  of  inflation. 

Indexation,  although  Reagan's  most  con- 
sequential domestic  policy  change,  was  not 
part  of  his  original  proposals.  It  bubbled  up 
from  the  Republican  fermentation  in  the 
1970s,  from  line  soldiers  like  Rep.  Bill 
Gradison  of  Ohio. 

Conable  says  that  in  18  years  in  Congress 
he  has  seen  five  major  income  tax  cuts  and 
only  one  temporary  surtax  increase.  The 
result  of  all  this  "reducing "?  Federal  reve- 
nues have  risen  from  about  $100  billion  to 
$620  billion.  Some  of  that  has  t>een  due  to 
real  economic  growth  and  social-insurance 
taxes.  But.  Conable  says,  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  financed  substantially  by 
inflation- by  ""bracket  creep." 

By  favoring  repeal  of  indexation  and  can- 
cellation of  the  third  installment  of  the  tax 
cut  (due  in  July).  Democrats  forfeit  their 
pose  as  the  party  of  ""fairness.""  If  you  earn 
$200,000,  the  third-year  cut  is  just  5  percent 
of  your  benefit  from  the  entire  Reagan  cut. 
But  if  you  earn  $25,000.  the  third  year  is  40 
percent  of  your  total  cut.  In  fact,  because  of 
Social  Security  tax  increases  and  bracket 
creep,  if  the  third  year  of  the  cut  were 
eliminated,  only  the  wealthy  would  have  re- 
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ceived.  on  balance,  a  tax  reduction.  Further- 
more, indexation  is.  Conable  says,  the  popu- 
list issue  where  the  populists  are  right:  in- 
dexation offers  nothing  for  the  wealthy, 
who  already  are  in  the  top  bracket. 

Many  legislators  rejected  the  president's 
proposal  for  a  "standby  "  tax  that  would  be 
automatically  triggered  a  few  years  hence  if 
budgetary  conditions  are  bad.  Opponents 
said,  reasonably,  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
an  abdication  of  legislative  control.  Those 
legislators  should  not  vote  to  repeal  index- 
ation and  leave  the  blind  force  of  inflation 
as  the  nation's  principal  taxing  power.  Op- 
ponents of  indexation  say  repeal  is  needed 
to  shrink  the  deficit.  But  repeal  cannot  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  deficit  unless  inflation 
is  re-ignited.  Is  re-ignition  an  implied  Demo- 
cratic proposal? 

Some  conser\atives  supporting  indexation 
are  interested  less  in  equity  for  taxpayers  or 
governmental  due  process  than  in  putting 
sand  in  the  gears  of  government.  They  still 
believe  what  Reagan's  experience  refutes— 
the  idea  that  you  can  suppress  spending  by 
suppressing  revenues.  But  what  really 
shrinks  when  revenues  fall  is  support  for 
the  most  important  item  on  the  conserva- 
tive agenda— rearmament. 

There  is  cynicism  all  around  this  issue. 
Many  businessmen  want  indexation  re- 
pealed because  they  are  afraid  their  taxes 
will  be  raised  if  we  adopt  the  novel  practice 
of  having  taxes  raised  by  the  legislature, 
consciously,  rather  than  by  inflation,  sur- 
reptitiously. Liberals  who  want  government 
to  grow  and  conservatives  who  say  they  do 
not  (they  do  not  count  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  part  of  government)  share  a  cyni- 
cism: they  assume  Congress  will  not  have 
the  courage  to  raise  taxes  by  candid  action. 

Those  of  us  who  Ijelieve  the  nation  is  un- 
dertaxed.  given  the  bills  it  must  pay.  but 
who  also  support  indexation  as  a  step 
toward  more  honest  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment, thereby  acquire  a  duty.  It  is  the  duty 
to  help  create  a  constituency  for  a  kind  of 
courage  Congress  has  not  had  to  show  when 
counting  on  inflation  to  generate  revenues. 
Certainly  a  new  era  of  legislative  life  begins 
in  198S:  indexing,  unlike  pearl-button  spats, 
will  be  permanent. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  1. 

1983] 

Why  Tax  Indexing  Must  Not  Be  Repealed 

(By  Martin  Feldstein) 

The  most  important  legislative  battle  this 
year  will  be  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  index- 
ing of  the  personal  income  tax  that  is  now 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1985.  Although  tax  in- 
dexing may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  rather 
technical  tax  matter,  it  actually  holds  the 
key  to  controlling  the  future  growth  of  gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  preventing  a  resur- 
gence of  spiraling  inflation.  The  long-term 
success  or  failure  of  Ronald  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  is  likely  to  hinge  more  on  re- 
taining tax  indexing  than  on  any  other 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  practice,  an  indexed  tax  system  pre- 
vents inflation  from  pushing  individuals 
into  higher  tax  brackets  and  increasing  the 
share  of  income  taken  in  taxes.  This  is 
achieved  by  increasing  each  of  the  bracket 
points  by  the  rate  of  inflation  during  the 
previous  year.  For  example,  in  1984  the  18% 
tax  bracket  will  inclu(ie  income  l)etween 
$16,000  and  $20,200.  If  consumer  prices  rise 
by  b%  in  the  year  ending  Oct.  1.  1984,  the 
18%  tax  bracket  for  1985  would  be  adjusted 
to  the  range  from  $16,800  to  $21,210.  Index- 
ing would  also  raise  the  personal  exemption 
from  $1,000  to  $1,050. 


The  repeal  of  indexing  would  mean  that 
bracket  creep  would  raise  taxes  higher  and 
higher,  permitting  Congress  to  finance  ever 
greater  amounts  of  government  spending 
without  having  to  vote  explicitly  for  any  in- 
crease in  tax  rates.  The  repeal  of  indexing 
would  permit  Congress  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  over  time  without  any  cuts  in  govern- 
ment spending  by  just  waiting  while  tax  re- 
ceipts grow  and  grow. 

taxes  would  be  higher 

Even  with  inflation  declining  gradually 
over  the  next  few  years  as  the  administra- 
tion forecasts,  the  repeal  of  indexation 
would  raise  tax  revenue  by  $17  billion  in 
1986,  $30  billion  in  1987,  $44  billion  in  1988 
and  ever  higher  amounts  in  later  years.  A 
$44  billion  tax  increase  in  1988  would  mean 
that  the  repeal  of  indexing  had  raised  taxes 
by  more  than  10%.  And  after  a  decade  of  in- 
flation at  just  4%  a  year,  taxes  without  in- 
dexing would  t>e  25%  higher  than  if  index- 
ing is  retained. 

Of  course,  a  higher  rate  of  inflation  would 
mean  more  bracket  creep  and  thus  a  bigger 
tax  increase  each  year.  If  inflation  averaged 
6.5%  for  the  next  five  years,  the  extra  tax 
revenue  in  1988  would  be  about  $80  billion 
instead  of  $44  billion.  And  a  replay  of  the 
inflation  experience  of  the  6.5%  in  1985  to 
13.5%  in  1988— would  raise  tax  receipts  by 
alwut  $120  billion  more  In  1988  if  the  tax 
system  is  not  indexed. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  thus  give 
Congress  a  strong  incentive  to  pursue  infla- 
tionary policies.  With  indexing  gone,  spiral- 
ing inflation  would  generate  a  surge  of  tax 
revenues  that  could  finance  greater  govern- 
ment siiending  while  permitting  Congress 
the  political  luxury  of  voting  occasional 
"tax  cuts"  that  actually  failed  to  offset  in- 
flation but  provided  a  framework  for  fur- 
ther income  redistribution. 

Many  financial  investors  and  others  would 
interpret  the  repeal  of  indexing  as  an  indi- 
cation that  inflation  would  soon  be  on  the 
rise.  This  change  in  the  expected  rate  of  in- 
flation would  raise  interest  rates,  especially 
long-term  interest  rates  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. Higher  interest  rates  could  threaten 
the  recovery  in  housing  and  other  interest- 
sensitive  sectors  and  possibly  bring  the  in- 
cipient recovery  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
to  a  premature  end. 

Those  who  want  to  repeal  indexing  fre- 
quently wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  argue  that  "with 
the  large  budget  deficits  that  we  now  face, 
we  cannot  afford  an  indexed  tax  system." 
What  they  should  say  is  that  the  large 
budget  deficits  in  future  years  mean  that  we 
must  either  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes  or 
both.  The  administration's  budget  calls  for 
a  balanced  package  of  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  increase,  including  a  standby  tax 
equal  to  1%  of  GNP  that  will  go  into  effect 
in  October  1985  unless  very  rapid  economic 
growth  between  now  and  then  had  reduced 
the  deficit  to  less  than  2.5%  of  GNP. 

If  tax  revenue  must  l)€  raised,  the  repeal 
of  indexing  Isn't  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
an  explicit  tax  increase.  Because  the  repeal 
of  indexing  Is  a  hidden  way  of  increasing 
taxes,  it  removes  the  pressure  to  choose  be- 
tween spending  cuts  and  more  taxes.  And 
unlike  voting  an  explicit  tax  increase,  re- 
pealing indexing  doesn't  provide  a  fixed 
amount  of  additional  tax  revenue  but  starts 
a  money  machine  that  will  squeeze  more 
and  more  money  from  taxpayers  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  repeal  of  indexing  is  po- 
litically tempting  to  many  without  explicit- 
ly increasing  taxes.  But  it  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  responsible  budgeting. 


A  common  alternative  rationale  for  re- 
pealing indexing  is  given  by  those  who  mis- 
takenly l>elieve  that  the  combination  of  in- 
dexed benefits  and  indexed  taxes  inevitably 
produces  budget  deficits  because  'indexing 
raises  benefits  but  reduces  taxes."  This  ar- 
gument i.;  wrong  because  it  misrepresents 
what  indexing  is  all  about.  The  indexing  of 
benefits  means  that  benefits  just  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  The  indexing  of  tax  rates 
means  that  tax  receipts  don't  rise  faster 
than  inflation  through  bracket  creep.  With 
complete  indexing,  inflation  doesn't  alter 
the  real  value  of  either  benefits  or  taxes 
and  therefore  doesn't  increase  or  decrease 
the  real  value  of  the  deficit. 

There  are  finally  those  who  claim  that 
they  don't  want  to  repeal  indexing  but  just 
to  postpone  it  for  a  year  or  two  to  help 
shrink  the  budget  deficit.  In  reality,  post- 
poning indexing  would  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  future  budget  deficits.  Slipping 
the  starting  date  for  indexing  to  1986  would 
only  raise  an  extra  $12  billion  in  1988.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  those  who 
advocate  postponement  believe  that  if  in- 
dexing is  postponed  once,  it  will  be  post- 
poned again  and  again  until  it  is  eventually 
repealed.  It  is  critically  important  to  start 
indexing  on  schedule  in  1985  because  once 
the  Ameican  taxpayers  experience  indexing 
it  will  be  here  to  stay. 

If  indexing  were  repealed,  the  resulting 
tax  increases  would  be  relatively  greatest 
for  the  lowest  income  taxpayers.  It  is  the 
lowest  income  taxpayer  who  benefits  most 
from  the  indexing  of  the  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption and  the  $3,400  zero  bracket 
amount.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  brackets 
are  narrower  at  lower  Incomes,  bracket 
creep  is  more  severe.  Eliminating  indexing 
would  cause  the  1985  tax  liability  of  those 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  to  rise  by  more 
than  9%  while  the  tax  liability  of  those  with 
incomes  over  $100,000  would  rise  by  less 
than  2%. 

The  lit>erals  who  want  to  repeal  indexing 
are  unconcerned  about  this  increase  in  the 
tax  burden  on  low-income  taxpayers,  reve- 
nue that  would  result  from  de-indexing 
would  permit  Congress  to  vote  further  tax 
cuts  for  these  lower  income  groups  that 
would  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  bracket 
creep  on  their  tax  liabilities.  Tax  reform 
would  thus  be  deflected  from  a  proper  con- 
cern about  incentives  and  simplification  and 
would  be  focused  instead  an  annual  debates 
at>out  egalitarian  redistribution. 

NO  NATURAL  CONSTITUENCY 

The  current  congressional  discussion 
about  the  repeal  of  indexing  is  counterpro- 
ductive in  several  ways.  By  raising  the  possi- 
bility that  indexing  might  be  repealed,  it  in- 
creases the  risk  of  high  inflation  in  future 
years  and  thereby  keeps  current  long-term 
interested  rates  higher  than  they  should  be. 
By  f(x;using  attention  on  the  indexing  issue. 
Congress  avoids  facing  the  difficult  deci- 
sions about  the  control  of  spending  and 
about  the  explicit  tax  changes  that  must 
eventually  be  made  as  part  of  this  year's 
budget  process. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  indexing  issue,  it  doesn't  gener- 
ate much  pressue  on  Congress  from  individ- 
uals or  from  representative  groups.  While 
proposed  policies  that  would  affect  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  often  induce  inten- 
sive lobbying  activity,  a  major  subject  like 
indexing  that  influences  the  entire  economy 
doesn't  have  a  natural  constituency.  There 
is  therefore  the  danger  that  Congress  won't 


recognize  how  important  indexing  is  to  the 
public  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

President  Reagan  strongly  supports  Index- 
ing as  a  central  feature  of  his  tax  program. 
He  has  said  clearly  that  he  will  veto  any  leg- 
islation that  would  repeal  indexing  or  post- 
pone its  starting  date.  The  president  l>e- 
lieves  that  an  unindexed  tax  system  is  fun- 
damentally dishonest.  The  repeal  of  index- 
ing would  eliminate  political  accountability 
and  encourage  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing. It  would  make  greater  inflation  an  aid 
to  politicians  and  an  extra  burden  to  tax- 
payers. It  would  initiate  a  continuous  battle 
over  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  indexing  of  the  personal  income  tax 
is  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
aspect  of  Ronald  Reagan's  tax  program.  It 
must  not  be  repealed. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23.  1984] 
Don't  Derail  Indexing 
(By  Donald  T.  Regan) 

Washington.— Income-tax  indexing,  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  is  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  in  11  months.  This  provi- 
sion is  both  fair  and  fiscally  responsible.  It 
is  imperative  that  Congress  refrain  from 
interfering  with  indexing— in  a  misguided 
attempt  to  lower  Federal  deficits— through 
repeal  or  revision. 

Instead  of  attacking  overspending,  which 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  deficit,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  prefer  that  indexing 
not  take  effect— and  thus  continue  to  profit 
from  inflation  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Without  indexing,  we  will  continue  to  see 
automatic,  non-legislated  tax  increases 
caused  by  "bracket  creep."  This  is  the  proc- 
ess by  which  unsuspecting  taxpayers  are 
shoved  into  higher  tax  brackets  because  of 
inflation.  It  raises  tax  liabilities  as  a  percent 
of  income  even  when  Teal  income  does  not 
rise.  Currently,  because  of  this  country's 
graduated  tax  system,  every  10  percent  rise 
in  aggregate  prices  and  wages  pushes  tax- 
payers' Federal  income  tax  up  17  percent. 

Indexing  is  designed  to  counteract  bracket 
creep  by  adjusting  tax  rates  to  inflation,  al- 
lowing higher  taxes  only  when  real  income 
gains  are  made.  Under  indexing,  all  tax  rate 
schedules  (including  the  zero  bracket 
amount)  will  be  adjusted  by  Dec.  15  each 
year  to  reflect  any  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  $1,000  personal  exemption 
will  also  be  adjusted  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  index. 

■yet  some  legislators  are  growing  nervous, 
and  as  the  time  when  indexing  will  take 
effect  draws  near,  we  may  see  attempts  in 
Congress  to  revise  or  scuttle  the  policy.  The 
reason  for  this  nervousness  is  plain  enough: 
many  legislators  realize  that  indexing  will 
deprive  them  of  the  built-in  tax  increases 
that  bracket  creep  automatically  provides. 
They  are  also  aware  that  if  indexing  goes 
into  effect  as  scheduled,  they  will  have  to 
change  their  free-spending  ways  unless  they 
are  ready  to  vote  on  the  record,  subject  to 
the  electorate's  judgment,  for  new  tax  in- 
creases. 

Repealing  indexing,  or  revising  it  to  water 
it  down,  would  have  serious  long-term  con- 
sequences for  the  entire  United  States  econ- 
omy. Excessive  Federal  spending  lies  at  the 
core  of  the  economic  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. If  lawmakers  know  they  can  count  on 
continued,  easy  revenue  increases  through 
bracket  creep,  they  will  have  little  incentive 
to  change  their  spending  practices.  And  the 
tax-spend-re-elect  cycle  will  continue.  Infla- 
tion is  the  key  here.  The  higher  the  rate  of 
inflation,  the  faster  tax  revenues  accrue  to 


the  Federal  Government.  This  is  why  some 
legislators  (to  the  extent  it  is  politically  fea- 
sible) would  favor  and  even  welcome  some 
degree  of  inflation. 

Besides  its  importance  to  the  economy, 
tax  indexing  is  desirable  simply  because  it  is 
fair.  Polls  show  that  taxpayers  continue  to 
l)e  deeply  concerned  abiout  not  only  the 
growing  tax  burden  but  also  about  questions 
of  whether  the  tax  system  is  equitable. 

Moreover,  indexing  is  perhaps  of  greatest 
importance  to  lower-bracket  taxpayers, 
since  inflation  forces  incomes  to  rise  fastest 
through  the  t>ottom  tax  brackets.  In  addi- 
tion, personal  exemptions  and  the  zero 
bracket  amount  are  large  relative  to  total 
income  in  the  lower  brackets.  Indexing  will 
prevent  these  exemptions  from  losing  their 
real  value  and  won't  allow  inflation  to  push 
the  very  poor  onto  the  tax  rolls. 

The  importance  of  indexing  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  example.  Our  estimates 
show  that  inflation-induced  bracket  creep 
will  cause  income  tax  increases  totaling 
almost  $100  billion  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988.  if  indexing  is  not  in  effect. 
This  is  $100  billion  collected  in  taxes  with- 
out a  single  vote  being  cast  in  Congress. 
Taxation  without  representation  was  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  one  American  revolution. 
But  indexing  is  itself  another  American  rev- 
olution—this time,  a  revolution  in  the  eco- 
nomic thinking  of  both  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Opponents  have  said  that  by  reducing 
Federal  tax  receipts,  indexing  wlU  drive 
deficits  up  even  more.  This  argument  is 
mathematically  faulty  and  demonstrates 
the  free  spenders"  refusal  to  concede  that 
the  problem  is  excessive  outlays,  not  inad- 
equate revenues.  Nor  would  indexing  cause 
additional  shortfalls  in  revenues  earmarked 
for  programs  that  themselves  are  adjusted 
for  inflation.  Additional  revenues  would 
accrue  at  the  same  level  of  inflation. 

This  Administration  promotes  indexing  as 
a  cornerstone  to  its  tax  program.  No  one  can 
argue  that  indexing  is  inequitable  or  irre- 
sponsible. To  American  taxpayers,  the 
burden  of  bracket  creep  is  no  less  real  than 
a  legislated  tax  increase.  For  these  reasons, 
opponents  of  indexing  will  inevitably  be  on 
the  defensive.  And  whether  the  smoke- 
screen arguments  of  the  opposition  actually 
prevail  may  well  be  determined  in  the 
voting  booth. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1983] 

A  Way  To  Keep  the  Government  Honest 
(By  Bob  Dole) 

There  are  certain  things  that  everyone  is 
in  favor  of  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  that 
somehow  never  seem  to  win  out  when  real 
decisions  are  made  and  votes  are  counted. 
Balancing  the  budget  is  one  example:  get- 
ting rid  of  pork-barrel  projects  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  is  another.  At  times  we  make  some 
progress  to  support  these  goals,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  real,  significant,  lasting  politi- 
cal reforms  are  rare  indeed.  That  is  why  we 
ought  to  consider  very  carefully  before  we 
undo  the  most  vital  reform  of  the  past 
decade— the  decision  to  Index  our  progres- 
sive income  tax  to  inflation. 

The  problem  that  Ux  indexing  addresses 
is  simply  stated.  For  many  years  we  have 
held  fast  to  the  notion  that  those  who  have 
more  ought  to  contribute  more  to  support 
public  services  and  provide  for  our  national 
needs.  To  achieve  that  goal  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  income  taxation  with  a 
series  of  tax  brackets,  with  the  applicable 
rate  of   tax   increasing   as   the   taxpayer's 


income  rises,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
bracket. 

Inflation,  however,  plays  havoc  with  the 
system,  first  by  eroding  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power.  As  a  consequence,  it  also 
erodes  the  real  value  of  cut-off  (x>ints  for 
each  tax  bracket,  which  are  stated  in  dollar 
terms.  As  the  value  of  the  dollar  declines  in 
real  terms,  effective  tax  rates  go  up.  A 
$15,000  income  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
even  after,  say,  10  percent  inflation.  Yet 
that  $15,000  is  worth  10  percent  less  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Take  the  example  of  a  family  of  four  in 
1980  that  had  a  10  percent  cost  of  living  in- 
crease in  its  annual  income,  to  $16,500  from 
$15,000.  This  pushed  it  from  a  tax  bracket 
of  18  percent  to  the  21  percent  tax  bracket. 
TTie  value  of  the  personal  exemption— 
$1,000  per  taxpayer— also  fell  by  10  percent 
because  of  Inflation.  Thus,  this  family's  tax 
bill  rose  by  more  than  23  percent— from 
$1,242  to  $1.530— while  ite  income  grew  by 
only  10  percent. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  equity,  it  would 
seem  that  tax  indexing  to  eliminate  this  un- 
legislated  bracket  creep  ought  to  have  uni- 
versal support.  To  be  fair,  opponents  of  in- 
dexing generally  acknowledge  that  bracket 
creep  is  a  real  problem:  they  simply  reject 
indexing  as  a  solution.  Generally,  they 
make  two  argiiments:  that  Congress  pro- 
vides ad  hoc  inflation  adjustments  by  peri- 
odically legislating  tax  cuts  and  that  fiscal 
policy  in  a  period  of  inflation  requires 
bracket  creep  to  automatically  dampen  the 
economy  and  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
Government. 

Unfortunately,  these  arguments  are  self- 
contradictory,  and  Ixjth  miss  the  real  point. 
Congress  does  cut  taxes,  but  it  tends  to  re- 
distribute the  tax  burden  when  it  does — it 
does  not  compensate  all  taxpayers  equally 
for  their  inflation  tax  increases.  F^irther. 
automatic  tax  increases  do  not  stablize  the 
economy  when  inflation  is  accompanied  by 
little  or  no  real  growth.  In  any  event,  the 
Government  always  manages  to  find  a  way 
to  spend  whatever  revenues  it  can  get  its 
hands  on.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
can  always  use  more  money  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  unlegislated  tax  increases. 

Eliminating  tax  indexing  is  no  solution  to 
the  deficit  problem.  Fiscal  responsibility 
means  making  the  necessary  legislative 
choices  to  bring  revenues  and  expenditures 
as  nearly  into  balance  as  the  state  of  the 
economy  permits.  We  may  make  mistakes, 
but  at  least  we  will  be  making  decisions, 
openly  and  honestly,  that  the  public  can 
judge  on  their  own  merits. 

That  is  just  what  we  in  Congress  have 
been  trying  to  do  over  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  a  slow  and  painful  process,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  has  to  continue.  With  tax  indexing, 
revenues  will  continue  to  rise  with  infla- 
tion—they simply  will  not  rise  faster  than 
inflation,  as  they  do  under  the  nonindexed 
system.  That  should  be  adequate  to  finance 
increments  in  Government  expenditures 
caused  by  inflation.  If  we  need  to  spend  still 
more,  for  defense,  food  stamps  or  whatever, 
we  can  vote  to  raise  the  necessary  revenues. 

Proponents  of  tax  indexing  have  no 
reason  to  be  on  the  defensive.  It  is  the  advo- 
cates of  repeal  who  had  better  be  prepared 
to  explain  their  case  to  the  American 
people.  As  President  Reagan  has  stated,  this 
is  fundamentally  an  issue  of  accountability. 
Will  we  take  responsibility  for  our  tax  and 
spending  decisions,  or  will  we  again  resort  to 
evasion  of  the  inflation  tax?  Low-  and  mod- 
erate-income taxpayers— who  are  hit  hard- 
est when  we  fail  to  index  the  rate  bracket. 
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the  zero  bracket  and  the  personal  exemp- 
tion—will be  watching  what  we  do.  No  issue 
is  more  vital  to  the  working  man  and 
woman  than  tax  indexing. 

But  the  voters  will  not  be  the  only  ones 
watching.  Financial  markets  and  economic 
decision-makers  around  the  world  under- 
stand the  implication  of  tampering  with  tax 
indexing.  As  Martin  Peldstein.  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  last 
year,  eliminating  indexing  would  send  a 
signal  that  the  Government  intends  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  inflating  the  economy, 
pushing  taxpayers  into  higher  brackets,  and 
collecting  more  taxes. 

Tax  indexing  is  a  potent  symbol  of  our 
will  to  resist  inflating  the  economy.  At  this 
crucial  juncture  in  our  campaign  to  achieve 
long-term  stable  growth,  we  need  tax  index- 
ing more  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  only  a 
pledge  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people:  It  is  a  sign  of  our  commitment  to 
lead  the  world  to  an  economic  recovery  that 
will  last.  Indexing  will  have  lasting  signifi- 
cance for  our  political  process  and  for  our 
economy.  This  is  one  political  reform  that 
should  be  preserved.* 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POUCY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  LuGAR,  made  his  first  major 
speech  January  23  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
National  Press  Club  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  that  Senator  Lugar  is 
charting  a  new  path,  not  only  to  revi- 
talize the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  but  also  to  open  an  impor- 
tant dialog  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
the  next  decade.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  remarks  to  the  institution 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  ask  that  his  remarks  t>e  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
The  Direction  or  American  Foreign 
Policy 

(By  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar.  Chairman. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee) 

I  have  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  as  the  Mayor  of  Indianap- 
olis advocating  general  revenue  sharing,  as  a 
newly  elected  Senator  from  Indiana  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  encriisted  special 
interests,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee  advocating  uni- 
versal Republican  victory. 

Had  Bob  Dole  simply  chosen  to  run  for 
President  without  entertaining  new  respon- 
sibilities or  had  Chuck  Percy  and  Jesse 
Helms  conducted  their  reelection  campaigns 
in  different  ways.  I  might  have  returned  to 
you  as  Majority  Leader,  or  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  or  even 
more  simply  as  Chairman  or  Leader  of  noth- 
ing at  all.  Although  it  was  not  a  Chairman- 
ship that  I  sought  or  could  have  predicted 
would  come  to  me  though  the  decisions  of 
others.  I  have  tried  to  answer  questions 
about  my  new  role  with  cheerfulness  and 
courage. 

The  first  question  usually  begins  with  a 
background  paragraph  sketching  in  a  politi- 
cal graveyard  and  with  tombstones  bearing 
the  names  of  previous  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairmen.  The  second  usually 
starts  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee described  as  a  faded  flower  with  sharply 
diminished  glory  and  future  prospects. 


Nevertheless,  my  best  political  judgment, 
reinforced  by  92  Indiana  County  grass  roots 
political  coordinators  and  smoothly  func- 
tioning fund  raising  machinery  still  warm 
from  the  1984  campaign,  convinces  me  that 
reelection  prospects  for  1988  are  good  and 
that  a  remarkable  opportunity  is  at  hand 
for  significant  public  service. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  al>out  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary  period  of 
education,  decision  making,  and  achieve- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning,  we  will  seek  to  find  and 
to  strengthen  an  American  consensus  for 
clear  and  achievable  foreign  policy. 

On  January  Slst.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinl)erger  will  commence  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  hearings  will  continue  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  and  on  the  4th  through  the  7th  of 
February,  and  for  several  weeks  following 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  These  hearings  will, 
I  believe,  establish  the  Committee  as  a  place 
where  the  future  of  American  foreign  policy 
will  be  debated. 

At  grass  roots  town  meetings,  constituents 
often  ask  if  we  have  a  foreign  policy.  They 
have  heard  that  we  have  sacrificed  steadi- 
ness and  consensus  of  the  past  for  the  un- 
predictability of  one  crisis  after  another  of 
the  present.  Much  is  made  of  the  disrup- 
tions and  new  beginnings  of  a  succession  of 
Presidencies,  as  well  as  strong  Congressional 
intervention  on  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  per- 
haps too  much  is  made  of  this. 

Nevertheless  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  Vietnam  War.  Not  has  the  United 
States  fully  adjusted  to  the  role  which  its 
values,  its  economic  strength,  its  geography, 
and  its  interests  define  for  it  in  the  world 
today. 

Before  Vietnam,  some  widely  shared  as- 
sumptions were  held  about  the  national  in- 
terest and  potential  threats  to  it.  Some  con- 
sensus was  apparent  on  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  our  problems.  One  of  the  costs  of 
Vietnam  was  the  break  up  of  this  consensus. 
The  United  States  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  uncertain  about  the  use  of  force  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  A 
broader  popular  involvement  In  foreign 
policy  questions  has  deepened  the  historical 
reluctance  of  Americans  to  employ  force  to 
achieve  our  national  purposes. 

We  continue  to  employ  a  strategy  which  is 
still  best  described  by  the  word  "contain- 
ment". But  in  recent  years  there  Is  evidence 
that  this  has  become  a  very  special  kind  of 
containment  policy:  It  Is  containment  with- 
out cost.  In  poll  after  poll.  Americans  ex- 
press their  concern  about  hostile  govern- 
ments which  imperil  our  interests  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  But  in  these  same 
polls.  Americans  display  an  equal  and  over- 
whelming opposition  to  any  course  of  action 
which  might  Eu:tually  frustrate  governments 
which  are  harmful  to  us. 

It  is  important  to  restore  a  greater  degree 
of  consensus  alx>ut  our  interests  and  com- 
mitments around  the  world  and  about  our 
willingness  to  defend  them.  Do  we  really 
have  vital  tntersts  all  around  the  globe?  Do 
we  have  the  economic  and  military  capabili- 
ties and  the  political  will  to  support  these 
Interests  with  a  safe  margin  of  risk?  Do  we 
have  a  long  term.  sut>stantlal,  and  correct 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  we  have  an  ap- 
propriate understanding  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  spiritual  forces  that  move  na- 
tions? 

There  are  grounds  for  optimism.  The 
great    majority    of    the    American    people 


agrees  upon  several  basic  truths  at>out 
American  foreign  policy:  a  sense  of  realism 
about  the  Soviet  Union:  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  a  strong  defense:  solidarity 
with  allies  and  friends:  openness  to  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  with  adversaries:  and 
a  strong  commitment  to  justice,  human  dig- 
nity, and  economic  well-being  for  all  people. 

We  have  just  inaugurated  President 
Ronald  Reagan  for  a  second  four  year  term. 
I  l)elieve  that  President  Reagan  is  open  to 
the  idea  of  consensus  in  foreign  policy 
around  the  themes  which  I  have  mentioned. 
I  believe  too.  that  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
election  should  indicate  to  many  Democrats 
the  importance  of  foreign  policy  consensus 
around  these  themes  which  are  so  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  American 
people. 

Questions  about  commitments  and  the 
proper  use  of  force  must  l>e  resolved  in  the 
coming  years  and  strengthen  the  heart  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  foreign  policy  discussion  agenda  is 
substantial.  The  issues  include  the  health  of 
our  alliances,  the  readiness  of  our  forces,  re' 
gional  instabilities,  indigenous  revolutions, 
human  rights  violations,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, resolution  of  famine  and  hunger  crises, 
and  the  evolution  of  new  economic  and 
technological  realities.  Today.  I  will  discuss 
two  areas,  however,  which  are  surely  at  the 
core  of  our  foreign  policy:  Namely.  (1).  East- 
West  relationships  and  Arms  Control:  and. 
(2).  the  state  of  the  international  economy. 

What  is  to  be  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  countires  that  are 
held  within  its  orbit?  This  has  been  an  issue 
for  American  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  key  factor  of  this  rela- 
tionship has  been  containment.  At  one 
point,  we  attempted  to  move  beyond  con- 
tainment to  what  has  been  described  as  de- 
tente. 

Much  has  t>een  said  and  written  about  the 
meaning  of  detente.  As  I  understand  this 
view,  it  was  intended  by  its  American  origi- 
nators to  have  contained  two  elements.  Cou- 
pled with  a  relaxation  in  our  direct  bilateral 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
was  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  continued 
need  for  American  political  will  and  reso- 
luteness in  defending  ourselves  and  those  at 
the  margin  of  the  East-West  dispute.  Two 
things  went  wrong.  First,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Soviet  Union  either  did  not  play  by  the 
rules  of  the  understanding  that  it  shared  no 
such  understanding  in  the  first  place.  The 
Soviet  Union  continued  on  a  course  of  un- 
paralleled arms  expansion  and  strenuous  ac- 
tivity In  Africa.  Asia.  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  to  undermine  governments 
friendly  to  the  West.  Second,  of  course,  was 
Vietnam,  which  shattered  our  will  to 
employ  force  anywhere  in  the  World. 

We  have  been  down  that  road  and  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Americans  in  t>oth  polit- 
ical parties  now  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
realism  about  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same 
time,  most  Americans  continue  to  hope  that 
a  common  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  result  in 
a  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  which  are 
poised  on  both  sides. 

A  key  question  in  analyzing  the  state  of 
the  Soviet-American  relationship  concerns 
the  place  of  the  arms  control  process  and 
any  arms  control  agreements  in  the  broad 
context  of  that  bilateral  relationship. 

Arms  control  negotiations  and  possible  or 
actual  agreements  must  be  viewed  as  part  of 
a  broad  range  of  policies  and  actions  de- 
signed to  protect  and  promote  U.S.  interests 
in  a  world  where  Soviet  power  has  t>een 
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steadily  increasing  and  Soviet  ambitions  are 
actively  asserted.  The  U.S.  purpose  must  Xte 
to  see  to  it  that  at  any  given  moment  and 
also  over  time.  Soviet  leaders  recognize  that 
the  risks  of  assertive  and  aggressive  uses  of 
power  outweigh  the  benefits.  This  is  essen- 
tial for  a  positive  evolution  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  United  States  in 
conducting  its  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  American 
interests.  These  interests  clearly  include  the 
prevention  of  war  and  may.  in  that  respect, 
overlap  to  a  degree  with  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  they  cannot  ignore,  and 
must  centrally  incorporate,  the  protection 
of  U.S.  security  and  well-being  in  the  face  of 
challenges  posed  to  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  by  the  emergence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  major  military  power. 
There  are  few  signs  that  the  impulses  and 
ambitions  which  have  carried  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  position  and  status  it  has 
reached  to  date  are  subsiding.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  remain  a  central  ingredient  in 
Soviet  conduct.  Soviet  interests  in  arms  con- 
trol remains  sut>ordinated  to  these  adven- 
turous ambitions.  Of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  see  potential  enemies  con- 
strained, particularly  the  United  States  with 
its  impressive  economic  and  technological 
resources.  And  Soviet  leaders  probably  wish 
to  have  greater  certainty  in  their  economic 
planning.  But  they  are  unlikely  to  want  to 
see  their  one  shining  achievement  and  the 
principal  source  of  their  international  influ- 
ence—military power— significantly  cur- 
tailed. 

The  expanded  Soviet  role  and  influence  in 
the  world,  undergirded  by  growing  military 
power,  leads  inevitably,  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future 
expect  to  avoid  maintaining  strong  and  di- 
versified military  forces  of  our  own.  Arms 
control  arrangements  can  affect  the  pace 
and  character  of  some  military  programs, 
but  they  cannot  alone  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  balance  we  require  for  our  secu- 
rity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  stage  of 
Arms  Control  negotiations  and  the  results 
following  from  the  meeting  t>etween  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  earlier  this  month.  The  Reagan 
Administration  approach  to  Geneva  reflects 
the  need  for  major  changes  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  thinking  about  Arms  Control 
policy.  I  firmly  believe  that  without  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, we  would  have  little  reason  to  hope 
for  any  substantial  or  positive  development 
in  Arms  Control  negotiations.  The  fact  is 
that  the  realities  of  offensive  weapons  and 
modernization  programs  on  t>oth  sides 
would  have  led  to  little  positive  incentive 
for  alternation  of  the  stalemate  which  has 
existed  for  a  decade. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  offers 
something  which  is  new  and  helpful.  We  do 
not  know  the  form  or  the  completeness 
which  a  strategic  defense  system  might 
take.  But  we  do  know  that  for  the  first  time 
there  are  incentives  for  both  sides  to  look  to 
something  other  than  the  development  of 
newer,  more  powerful,  more  precise  offen- 
sive weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  full 
scope  of  the  changes  which  will  flow  from 
these  developments  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 

S.D.I,  has  already  made  its  first  contribu- 
tion to  Arms  Control.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
back  at  the  negotiating  table.  We  should  not 
expect  the  S.D.I,  to  do  too  much  too  quick- 
ly, but  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  fact 


that  this  research  effort  is  here  to  stay  and 
that  its  consequences  will  be  great. 

The  technological  capabilities  which  make 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  strategic  defense 
leads  me  to  a  second  set  of  foreign  policy 
issues,  the  economic  and  technological  reali- 
ties underlying  many  of  the  political  and 
military  decisions  which  we  confront. 

In  this  city  are  located  many  experts  who 
debate  the  arcana  of  arms  control  negotiat- 
ing positions,  conventional  force  postures, 
and  a  host  of  other  topics  well  known  to 
those  in  the  political /military  world.  These 
are  important  in  their  own  right,  but  if  I 
have  one  wish,  it  would  be  that  these  deci- 
sions must  be  grounded  more  fully  in  the 
economic  realities  which  make  an  adequate 
defense  possible  at  all. 

Defense  is  costly,  as  we  all  know.  Defense 
spending  must  compete  with  many  other 
important  and  worthy  programs,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  among  our  allies  and 
among  countries  in  the  developing  world. 
We  simply  must  learn  to  confront  the  dan- 
gers and  dilemmas,  as  well  as  to  maximize 
the  opportunities,  inherent  in  a  world  econ- 
omy. Too  often,  debate  about  budgets  and 
deficits  takes  place  wholly  apart  from  de- 
bates about  defense.  There  are  deep  connec- 
tions between  our  own  budget  decisions  and 
the  defense  decisions  which  we  expect  from 
others.  Would  a  freeze  in  United  States  de- 
fense spending  have  no  consequence  on  our 
demands  for  greater  burden-sharing  on  the 
part  of  our  allies? 

We  must  confront  the  imperative  of  eco- 
nomic growth  directly.  If,  for  example,  the 
nations  of  West  Europe  do  not  grow  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States  or  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin, 
will  Europe  be  able  to  retain,  much  less  to 
expand,  its  own  role  in  the  defense  of  West 
Europe  if  challenged  by  the  need  for  strong 
leadership  to  invigorate  its  economies  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  break  out  of  constraining 
economic  rigidities. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  must  address  com- 
plex relationships  between  the  economies  of 
major  trading  nations.  Rapid  cuirency 
changes  have  placed  intense  political  pres- 
sures on  nations  to  protect  their  own  indus- 
tries. 

The  dollar  has  soared  against  major  cur- 
rencies by  some  41  percent  since  1980.  The 
strong  dollar  Is  the  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  record  trade  deficit  in  1984,  a 
deficit  calculated  to  l>e  some  $130  billion 
and  growing  to  some  $140  billion  in  1985. 
Imports  to  the  United  States  In  1984  were 
up  some  27  percent  over  the  1983  figures, 
while  U.S.  exports  increased  in  1984  by 
some  8  percent,  as  the  strong  dollar  that  ac- 
companied economic  recovery  In  the  United 
States  made  American  products  sold  abroad 
much  more  expensive.  The  strong  dollar- 
high  interest  rate  impact  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit on  the  American  economy  has  been 
mixed,  with  the  anti-inflationary  trends  re- 
inforced by  low-priced  imports  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  increased  prices  on 
American  exported  goods  and  the  resulting 
impact  on  American  manufacturers. 

The  accelerating  trade  deficit  is  a  major 
cause  for  concern  in  efforts  to  sustain  the 
American  economic  recovery,  for  it  under- 
mines those  key  industries  who  find  It  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts overseas  while  simultaneously  enhanc- 
ing the  pressures  for  greater  protectionism. 
If  the  dollar  stays  high  and  the  trade  deficit 
worsens,  demands  for  action  by  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  are  likely  to  grow 
more  strident.  Protectionist  sentiment,  in- 
cluding  even    extreme    measures   such    as 


import  surcharges,  may  find  a  greater  reso- 
nance in  the  Congress  as  the  1986  elections 
draw  nearer.  While  the  idea  of  import  sur- 
charges may  enjoy  little  support  at  the 
moment,  that  could  change  if  the  trade  defi- 
cit continues  to  grow  and  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  prove  unable  to  agree  on 
means  for  cutting  the  budget  deficit.  And. 
of  course,  any  attempts  to  restrict  imports 
by  quotas  or  tariffs  would  likely  generate 
severe  trade  conflicts  between  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  allies. 

Like  the  future  course  of  the  dollar,  the 
direction  of  American  trade  will  have  an  im- 
portant t>earing  on  the  overall  prospects  for 
the  world  economy.  Increasingly  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  close  relationship  of 
trade  and  development  finance  issues,  espe- 
cially for  Third  World  debtor  countries. 
World  trade  volume  after  exploding  by 
nearly  11  percent  In  1984.  is  likely  to  grow 
by  only  5  percent  in  1985  and  4  percent  in 
1986.  That  will  hurt  Third  World  debtor  na- 
tions who  can  service  their  debts  (let  alone 
actually  repay  capital)  only  by  increasing 
their  exports.  However,  such  an  expansion 
of  Third  World  exports  will  come  up  against 
pressures  for  new  barriers  to  world  trade. 
This  means  that  the  Third  World  debt  prol>- 
lem  is  still  very  much  alive  and  must  be  a 
constant  high  priority  consideration. 

After  a  few  weeks.  I  l)elieve  thai  the  Com- 
mittee will  better  define  how  many  missions 
our  country  has  undertaken.  We  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  military  forces  needed  to 
meet  our  obligations  and  the  economic  re- 
sources required  to  sustain  those  commit- 
ments. 

We  will  prol>ably  agree  on  containment  of 
Soviet  adventurism,  the  value  of  nuclear  re- 
duction negotiations,  the  importance  of 
world-wide  economic  growth,  of  fewer  trade 
barriers,  greater  building  of  democratic  con- 
stitutions and  human  rights  guarantees.  We 
will  probably  make  progress  on  famine 
relief  and  necessary  long-term  agricultural 
assistance.  We  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
strength  and  the  future  requirements  of 
international  Institutions  and  our  proper 
role  In  them. 

During  all  of  this  revitalization  of  the 
Committee.  I  will  be  In  Indiana  much  more 
often  than  on  Embassy  Row. 

The  foreign  policy  consensus  that  we  seek 
is  not  simply  one  of  a  few  dedicated  Sena- 
tors, but  a  coming  together  of  the  American 
people  at  the  grassroots. 

The  role  of  a  free  and  responsible  press, 
world-wide,  will  be  an  essential  element  In 
the  rebuilding  of  an  informed  and  vital  con- 
sensus. The  availability  and  openness  of 
public  servants  will  be  equally  Important. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  to  make  an  important  be- 
ginning step,  here,  today* 


TAXING  OP  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  98th  Congress,  I  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ings  S.  2995,  legislation  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Moynihan.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  join  Senator  Moyni- 
han in  introducing  legislation  identical 
to  S.  2995. 

This  legislation  would  rectify  an  in- 
advertent error  in  the  fringe  benefit 
provisions  of  the  recently  passed  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  These  provi- 
sions generally  made  most  fringe  bene- 
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fits  nontaxable  by  statute.  Previously, 
a  moratorium  had  been  in  place  pro- 
hibiting the  IRS  from  issuing  regula- 
tions taxing  most  fringe  benefits.  This 
moratorium  expired  on  December  31. 
1983. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
stated  that  a  fringe  benefit  provided 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  that 
represented  no  additional  cost  of  serv- 
ice would  be  treated  as  nontaxable 
income  to  the  recipient.  However,  this 
only  applied  to  employees  of  the  direct 
company  providing  the  service,  not  a 
separate  subsidiary  of  the  same  parent 
corporation. 

In  particular,  the  legislation  intro- 
duced in  this  session  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  rectifies  this  problem  for  Pan 
Am.  Pan  American  World  Services  is  a 
subsidiary  that  provides  a  myriad  of 
services,  including  servicing  Pan  Am 
aircraft.  Yet,  under  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  Pan  American  World 
Services'  employees  cannot  enjoy  pre- 
viously received  fringe  benefits.  This  is 
unfair  and  would  change  the  rules  for 
thousands  of  employees  in  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
narrow  in  focus.  It  would  allow  the 
employees  of  Pan  American  World 
Services  to  receive  their  traditional 
fringe  benefits  with  no  change  in  tax 
status.  This  would  only  apply  to  indi- 
viduals employed  by  Pan  American 
World  Services  as  of  September  12, 
1984. 

The  bill  would  assist  7,700  employees 
in  Pan  American  World  Services  that 
are  hurt  only  by  the  unique  corporate 
structure  of  Pan  Am.  No  other  airline 
has  this  particular  corporate  problem. 
These  employees  provide  a  range  of 
services  many  of  which  invlove  servic- 
ing the  airline.  I  feel  that  equity  dic- 
tates that  this  corrective  legislation  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  important  legislation 
which  will  allow  middle-class  individ- 
uals to  continue  to  enjoy  their  fringe 
benefits  on  a  nontaxable  basis.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DON  BUTLER 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often,  veteran  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists spar  with  each  other  like  two 
punch-drunk  fighters.  There  is  little 
time  for  assessing  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, just  hard-fought  confronta- 
tions. These  scraplike  tussles,  especial- 
ly during  an  election  year,  do  not  a 
friendship  make.  Today,  I  should  like 
to  talk  about  an  exception,  where  one 
politician  and  one  journalist  became 
fast  friends,  not  because  they  needed 
each  other's  favor  but  simply  because 
they  had  each  other's  respect,  found 
comfort  and  laughter  in  sharing  a 
good  story,  and  satisfaction  that  they 
were  serving  the  public's  needs. 

Of  course,  the  politician  is  myself, 
and  the  journalist,  Don  Butler,  was  a 


good  friend  I  wanted  you  to  meet.  Un- 
fortunately, Oregon  TV  veteran  Don 
Butler  died  recently,  last  winter, 
climbing  to  the  base  camp  of  Mt.  Ever- 
est in  Nepal.  Friends  tell  me  Don  was 
fulfilling  a  lifelong  dream  just  being 
able  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Ever- 
est, the  world's  highest  peak. 

One  tragic  fact  about  his  death  is 
that  Don,  a  very  athletic  man,  died 
from  a  stroke,  a  freak  mishap  prompt- 
ed by  lack  of  oxygen,  during  what 
seemed  like  a  safe  day  hike  with  his 
wife,  Laura,  and  two  other  friends. 

Still  another  tragedy,  and  the  reason 
I  speak  before  this  Chamber  today,  is 
a  greater  loss  for  all  U.S.  citizens  that 
Don's  death  brings:  the  absence  of  a 
great  standard  bearer  for  American 
journalism. 

Don  Butler,  executive  producer  of 
KOIN-TV's  investigative  weekly  news 
magazine,  "Northwest  Illustrated,"  re- 
ceived local,  regional,  and  national  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  reporting,  in- 
cluding broadcasting's  equivalent  to 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  prestigious  Co- 
lumbia-Dupont  Citation,  given  to  the 
program  in  1979. 

Don  produced  "Northwest  Illustrat- 
ed" since  the  program's  inception  In 
1978.  One  goal  of  the  program  was  to 
provide  Portland's  KOIN-TV  news 
with  an  investigative  arm,  which 
might  better  serve  the  community  by 
providing  in-depth  exploration  of  com- 
plicated stories  and  issues.  Committed 
to  his  profession,  and  a  bit  of  an  ideal- 
ist, Butler  saw  his  role  as  a  conduit  or 
information  broker,  working  in  the 
public's  interest. 

Don's  no-nonsense  style  and  dedica- 
tion to  fair,  balanced  reporting  earned 
him  the  respect  of  others  during  his 
early  career.  He  started  at  KOIN-TV 
in  1969  as  a  general  assignment  report- 
er. Soon  his  workaholic  proficiency 
earned  him  a  spot  as  the  city  hall  re- 
porter, a  much-sought-after  news  beat. 
In  1971,  Butler  became  the  station's 
State  political  reporter.  As  executive 
producer  of  "Northwest  Illustrated," 
Don  wrote  expansive  bimonthly  seg- 
ments of  the  program.  A  Portland 
native,  Butler  attended  Benson  High 
School.  He  obtained  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Washington  State 
University  at  Pullman  in  1964. 

He  started  his  broadcast  career  at 
KELA-Radlo  In  Centralia,  WA,  where 
he  served  as  news  director.  Butler's 
next  broadcast  move  was  to  KID-TV 
in  Idaho  Falls,  ID.  An  Army  veteran 
who  served  in  Vietnam  in  1968,  Don 
was  a  member  of  the  116th  Combat 
Engineers  of  Idaho.  He  served  as  a 
select  member  of  Oregon's  State  Legis- 
lative Improvement  Committee  in 
1974.  as  well  as  the  1972  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Trl-Met,  Portland's  public 
transit  authority. 

In  Don's  memory,  KOIN-TV  estab- 
lished the  Don  Butler  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Fund,  which  will  provide  cash 
grants    to    deserving    students    from 


Oregon,  enrolled  in  Oregon  colleges 
and  universities— and  at  Don's  alma 
mater.  Washington  State— to  pursue 
their  studies  in  broadcast  journalism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  small  entry 
into  Congress'  official  Record  will  pay 
a  very  small  tribute  to  a  man  not 
many  Americans  knew,  but  whose  con- 
tribution we  can  all  appreciate. 

He  is  one  friend  I  will  not  forget.* 


January  24,  1985 
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work  both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally.* 


INTERNATIONAL  CUSTOMS  DAY 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  32 
years  ago,  on  January  26,  1953,  the 
international  customs  organization 
known  as  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  In  recognition  of  this  oc- 
casion, the  Council  has  declared  Janu- 
ary 26  as  International  Customs  Day. 
This  occasion  is  also  being  used  to  give 
recognition  to  customs  services  around 
the  world  in  view  of  the  role  they  play 
in  producing  national  revenue  and  in 
protecting  national  borders  from  eco- 
nomically and  physically  harmful  im- 
portations. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  for  its  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  over  the  past  196 
years  of  its  existence.  U.S.  Customs 
was  once  the  sole  revenue  producer  for 
a  young  United  States.  Although  that 
role  has  diminished  over  the  years,  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  Customs  collected  a 
record  $12.5  billion  in  revenue.  In  ad- 
dition. Customs  has  taken  on  such  im- 
portant responsibilities  as  interdicting 
narcotics  at  our  borders,  preventing 
the  exportation  of  critical  technology, 
and  enforcing  the  regulations  for  over 
40  Government  agencies. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  represents 
the  United  States  at  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Council  [CCC],  a  95-member 
international  organization  founded  to 
facilitate  international  trade  and  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  govern- 
ments on  customs  matters.  The  CCC 
works  to  simplify  and  standardize 
legal  instruments  and  rules  of  interna- 
tional customs.  The  CCC  also  renders 
technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as 
customs  tariffs,  valuation,  nomencla- 
ture, and  law  enforcement.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  obtain,  in  the  interest  of 
international  trade,  the  best  possible 
degree  of  uniformity  among  the  cus- 
toms systems  of  member  nations.  The 
United  States  became  a  member  on 
November  5,  1970.  All  America  bene- 
fits when  both  exporters  and  import- 
ers operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  simple 
and  unambiguous  customs  operations 
around  the  world. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  on  its  past  accomplishments 
and  for  its  ambitious  goals  of  further 
harmonizing  and  simplifying  those 
customs  rules  which  affect  interna- 
tional commerce.  I  also  congratulate 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  its  fine 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

I  ask  that  correspondence  in  this 
connection  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC,  January  18.  1985 
In  reply  refer  to  1-17366/84. 
Mr.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Deputy  Stajf  Director.   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Cast. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  January  17,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-20037/85ct. 
Mr.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Deputy  Staff  Director.   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 


The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  tentative- 
ly estimated  to  cost  $50  million. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director.m 


ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ENGUSH 
AS  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  introduced 
January  22  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  to  es- 
tablish English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  about 
which  I  feel  very  strongly.  In  this 
Nation,  comprised  of  people  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  our  common 
language  is  our  most  vital  link.  Let  me 
speak  for  a  moment  of  my  own  fami- 
ly's experience. 

My  father  came  to  this  great  Nation 
from  Lebanon.  While  peddling  goods 
in  rural  South  Dakota,  Sam  Abdnor 
learned  EInglish  from  speaking  with 
farm  families  who  asked  him  to  join 
them  for  meals.  A  number  of  years 
later,  after  settling  in  Kennebec,  SD, 
Sam  met  and  married  his  wife,  Mary, 
who  also  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Lebanon,  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
lA.  My  parents  established  a  general 
merchandising  business  in  Kennebec, 
where  they  raised  my  brother,  Joseph, 
my  sister  Marina,  and  me. 

My  parents  believed  that  familiarity 
with  the  common  language  of  this 
country,  the  English  language,  is  es- 
sential for  all  Americans.  Thus,  they 
spoke  EInglish,  rather  than  their 
native  Arabic,  in  our  home.  Although 
there  are  times  when  I  wish  I  was  con- 
versant in  Arabic,  I  am  not  sorry  my 
parents  placed  such  great  importance 
on  the  English  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  one  is 
to  l)enefit  fully  from  the  tremendous 
opportunities  this  Nation  has  to  offer, 
he  or  she  must  be  fluent  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  am  concerned  that  in 
recent  years,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
significance  of  this  most  common  of 
all  denominators.  It  is  the  English  lan- 
guage which  unites  us  all  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation.  It  is  time  we  specify 
that  the  language  of  our  Consitution— 
the  English  language— is  indeed  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  all  our  col- 
leagues, in  this  and  the  other  body,  to 
act  favorably  and  expeditiously  on  this 
necessary  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion.* 


GAO  HOTLINE  IS  6  YEARS  OLD 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  most  established,  cost-efficient 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment:    the     nationwide     toll-free 


fraud  hotline  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Instituted  at  my  urging,  the  hotline 
began  receiving  and  processing  allega- 
tions of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  over 
iti.  nationwide,  toll-free  telephone  line 
back  in  January  1979.  Since  that  time, 
the  small  hotline  staff  operating  out 
of  a  m(xiest  one  room  headquarters  in 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  GAO's  office 
building  at  441  G  Street.  NW.,  in 
Washington.  DC.  has  received  over 
64,000  calls,  resulting  in  15,900  cases 
significant  enough  to  be  classified,  and 
nearly  11,000  of  which  were  serious 
enough  for  further  investigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  additional 
details  concerning  the  6  years  of  the 
GAO  hotline  operation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Abstract  data  never  convey  the  reali- 
ty nor  the  himian  dimension  involved 
in  a  case  in  which  someone  willfully 
defrauds  our  Government.  Following 
are  some  examples  of  the  types  of  alle- 
gations reported  to  the  hotline  and 
successfully  resolved,  either  through 
legal  prosecution  or  through  some  sort 
of  administrative  action. 

The  material  submitted  for  printing 
in  the  Record  follows: 
E^XAMPLES    OP   GAG    Hotline   Allegations 

Substantiated  Between  Januabt  18, 1M4, 

AND  January  17,  1985 

An  informant  alleged  kickbacks  and  brib- 
ery between  a  company  supplying  aircraft 
parts  and  a  DOD  civilian  responsible  for  the 
procurement.  The  DOD-OIG  found  that 
the  company  and  its  owner  set  up  "shell" 
corporations  to  submit  bids  on  spare  parts 
contracts  in  order  to  create  an  appearance 
of  competition.  The  DOD  civilian  received 
kickbacks  for  awarding  contracts  to  the 
company.  The  company  was  suspended  from 
doing  business  with  the  government  and 
fined  $159,000.  The  owner  was  found  guilty 
of  10  counts  of  bribery  and  nine  counts  of 
mail  fraud,  resulting  in  a  four  year  jail  term 
and  a  $209,000  fine.  Tlie  government  em- 
ployee pleaded  guilty  of  receiving  illegal 
gratuities  and  conspiracy  and  was  sentenced 
to  serve  one  year  and  one  day  in  Jail.  The 
case  also  resulted  in  three  other  convictions 
and  spin-off  investigations. 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a 
Lieutenant  General  (LTG)  in  the  Army  had 
misused  Army  aircraft.  The  Army-IG  found 
that  the  LTG  had  an  Army  aircraft  deliver 
a  small  dog  he  had  sold  for  $175  to  a  Gener- 
al in  the  state  national  guard.  The  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  the  Army,  wrote  the  LTG 
about  his  conduct  even  though  the  LTG  has 
since  retired  from  the  military. 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a 
contractor  was  overcharging  the  Air  Force 
for  a  simple  spring  used  in  an  aircraft.  As 
result  of  the  complaint,  the  contractor  re- 
duced his  price  from  $390  a  unit  to  $109. 
and  repaid  over  $2,200  that  it  had  over- 
charged the  government. 

A  DOD  employee  supplied  documentation 
to  the  GAO  hotline  showing  the  prices  on 
computer  parts  a  manufacturer  sold  to  the 
government  thru  GSA  were  higher  than  the 
o|>en  market  prices  for  the  same  parts  by 
the  same  manufacturer.  GSA-IG's  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  manufacturer  had 
failed  to  disclose  price  and  discount  arrange- 
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ments  during  negotiations  with  GSA.  The  ing  with  a  personal  visit  to  relatives.  The  Arthur  R.  Goldbeck,  Deputy  Direc- 

manufacturer  refunded  $3.2  miilion  for  the  caller  stated  that  it  would  ht  more  efficient  jor,  AFMD. 

overcharges.  and  less  costly  to  assign  a  field  judge  to  the  jQ^n    J.     Adair.     Deputy     Director, 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a  ">»""„ „^, ,„,..,.     .„„^„  „..„„,,  Fraud      Prevention      and      Oversight 

Naval  shipyard  was  ordering  brass  fittings  An  investigation  by  the  agency  sulMtantI-  p.             AT^'vrrt 

from  a  contractor  and  scrapping   most  of  ated    the    allegations    and    recovered    the  «-»roup.  Arryuj.                ->.       .         Tn_      j 

them  because  of  poor  appearance  or  manu-  travel  funds  from  the  judge.  In  addition,  re-  Gary   W.   CarDone.   Director.   Fraud 

facture.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  in-  porting  procedures  were  changed  so  that  Referral    and    Investigations    Group, 

vestigated  the  allegation  for  the  DOD-IG  the  judge  became  more  accountable  for  his  AFMD.  Barney  Gomez.  Harvey  Gold, 

and  found  that  the  shipyard  was  correct  in  t'me  and  attendance.  Yvonne    MacDonald,    Jerry    Wllbum, 

scrapping  the  parts  but  had  not  properly  re-  "  *««  alleged  that  several  tenanu  of  a  Woodrow   Hunt    Hugh   Delaney    Ray 

ported  the  deficiency  to  the  personnel  moni-  subsidized  housing  complex  were  not  report-  TtpK~-.ht        Tom       Liittrell        Warren 

toring     the     contractors     performance.     A  in«  total  income  and  were  ineligible  for  the  w^^in    OlPnn  WnlroVt    4im  Hnnanri 

num^r  of  recommendatio.^  were  made  to  subsidy.  A  HUD  investigation  revealed  that  J^*"!'"'  °|f""   n°i  o"'  ^^H^  Holland, 

prevent  this  from  occurring  in  the  future.  13  tenants  had  received  subsidy  overpay-  Teresa  Renner.  Ron  Ramsey. 

While  the  contractor  was  responsible  for  ments  of  $59,701  and  that  project  manage-  Administrative  staff:  Denise  Brooks, 

the  poor  products,  the  government  did  not  ^ent  had  illegally  collected  $1,920  in  subsi-  Yvonne  Prince.  Trudy  Moreland. 

require  the  company  to  redo  the  fittings  be-  «"«s  from  HUD  after  a  tenant  had  moved  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 

cause  the  government  was  partially  respon-  o"t  of  the  comple^  Claims  collection  action  ^^at   the   GAG   encourages   both    the 

.lihi..  was  initiated  by  HtHD  against  the  tenants  „„Kii„  „„j   ti«.^„,„i   „„„r^.,„^o  »„  „„ii 

anH      nmiM>t      manftifempnt      refunded      the  PUOhC    and    Federal    employees    tO    Call 

An  anonymous  informant  alleged  that  a  ^?„„„'''S!f^  » J?.?!'**  "?>     '     "^^'"""^       .  the  hotline 

ra.<:hipr  at  a  VA  MpHicai  Ppnfpr  in  Norfolk  $1,920.  The  AUSA  declined  prosecution  in  me  nouine. 

rashier  at  a  VA  Medical  Center  in  Norfolk.  administrative  action.  The  nationwide  hot   ne  number  s  1- 

Virginia.  was  making  travel  reimbursements  "«;""•  "^^^  »"■"""»" »""^  "«-"""  ani\  a'>a  k.ak.a-  i^  tv.^  wt^^v^i^^t^^    nn> 

to  people  who  were  not  veterans  and  did  not  Mr.    SASSER.    Mr.    President,    it    is  800-424-5454.  m  the  W^hington.  DC. 

have  appointments  at  the  center.  The  VA-  only  when  an  act  of  waste,  fraud,  or  ^r^*.  the  number  is  633-6987. 

OIG  investigated  and  proved  that  the  cash-  abuse  is  caught,  punished  and  correct-  }   **'^   ^^at    material    in   connection 

ier  working  with  six  others  had  defrauded  g(j  that  the  hotline  is  able  to  perform  with   this   subject   be   printed   in   the 

the  government  by  submitting  over  700  false  another  important  service:  It  becomes  Record. 

travel  claims^  The  cashier  was  convicted  and  ^     deterrent     to     those     who     might  The  material  follows: 

s^rTy'  b%i\^rr^S"^ud"irjditionTe  commit  such  a^ts.  Untold  millions  of  GAO  Pkau.  Hox.x«  Summakv  R«.oht- 

agreed   to   pay   a  $70,000   judgment.   The  dollars  are  saved  American  taxpayers  January  17. 1985 

others  were  allowed  to  plead  guilty  on  mis-  through  this  deterrent  function.  volomk  op  calls  amd  geographic  area— pirst 

demeanors  in  exchange  for  their  testimony  Another  major  indication  of  the  sue-  •  vears  op  operation 

against  the  cashier.  cess  of  the  GAO  hotline  is  reflected  in  We    announced    the    hotline    telephone 

Two  civilian  Naval  officials  in  California  its  emulation  through  the  establish-  number  on  January  18.  1979.  and  after  the 
used  free  airline  tickets  received  as  a  result  rnent  of  hotlines  by  State  and  local  ""^t  6  years  of  operation,  (January  17. 
of  mileage  accumulated  from  government  governments  which  have  contacted  1^*5).  had  written  up  over  15.900  allegations 
travel  for  vacation  trips  to  the  Bahamas  in-  q  aq  *o-  assistance  and  bv  other  Fed  *hich  require  classification  as  to  material- 
stead  of  turning  them  in  to  the  government  ^  o^^nriP.;  Ovpr  20  Pprfpral  ,^^nrif^  ^^^-  »«^"<^y  ^<^  program  involved,  and  geo- 
for  future  use.  An  investigation  revealed  erai  agencies,  over  ^u  r  eoerai  agencies  graphic  location.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
both  officials  violated  Naval  policy.  Both  "*ve  hotlmes  of  their  own.  These  hot-  ^g  have  received  numerous  calls  that  were 
were  issued  letters  of  reprimand  and  they  lines  have  provided  agency  inspectors  more  appropriately  the  concern  of  other 
are  making  restitution  to  the  Navy  of  general  with  reports  of  allegations  of  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  officials 
$5,597.  waste,    fraud,    and    abuse    that    have  that  were  referred  but  not  written  up.  We 

An    anonymous    informant    alleged    that  yielded  substantial  savings  to  the  Fed-  have  received  over  64.000  calls  in  total. 

PAA  employees  were  misusing  a  micro  com-     ctvlX  Government a  fact  in  which  the  Calls    have    been    received    from    all    50 

puter  at  a  facility.  The  DOT-IG  investigat-  administration  and  all  of  us  concerned  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  over- 

ed  and  found  an  unreasonable  number  of  .       .  .^^  ,           ^         taVm  m-eat  satis-  ^"^  locations. 

computer  games  and  personal  daU  in  the  *'^"t'  '■"'*  »^"^  "»v^  laxen  greai  saiis  ^    geographic    breakdown    based   on    the 
computer.   Only   about    12   percent   of   the  *^    9'   /-•                                            k  10.959  allegations  l)elieved  to  warrant  fur- 
data  in  the  computer  related  to  government  We  tn  Congress  cannot  stop,  howev-  (.^er  review  in  our  screening  of  15.961  cases 
business  and  it  was  only  used  30  minutes  a  er,  in  merely  taking  satisfaction  with  is  as  follows: 
day  for  official  purposes.  As  a  result  of  the  the  proven  record  of  achievement  of  Location  of  reported  activities: 

DOT-IG's  investigation,  employees  involved  the   GAO   hotline   and   its  emulators.        Washington.  DC 760 

were  counseled  and  FAA  advised  all  employ-  We  must  begin  to  take  advantage  of        Alabama 194 

ees  nationwide  that  personal  use  of  comput-  the  data  base  generated  by  the  net-        Alaska ~         37 

ers.  in  the  future,  would  result  in  discipli-  ^^^k  of  hotlines  and  use  it  to  impose        A"-'"*"* }25 

nary  action.  >..»».,.___    i_    »w„    n^.j^^.i    _..»»„»     «r„        Arkansas 127 

An  allegation  that  a  school  was  improper-  reforms    In    the    Federal    system.    We        California 1.435 

ly  using  Title  III  institutional  development  ">"«'•  Prevent  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse        Colorado 167 

grant  funds  was  substantiated  by  the  Educa-  irom    occurring,    not    Just    report    or        Connecticut 60 

tion-IG.  Funds  were  being  used  for  labor  punish  these  acts.                                               Delaware IS 

costs  not  associated  with  that  program,  for  Toward    this    end,    I    will    push    for        Florida „ 474 

non-Title  III  activities  and  for  supplanting  studies  of  the  data  accumulated  by  the       Georgia 454 

other  program   funds.   Request   for  repay-  hotline  directed  at  promoting  systemic        Hawaii 33 

ment  of  $188,801  is  disallowed  expenditure  reforms    which    will    further    reduce        Idaho 44 

has  been  made.  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal       "'i""** 298 

An  anonymous  Army  commands  employ-  f^r,v<»rnm<»nt                                                             Indiana „ 139 

ee  alleged  that  their  contracting  office  was  w^?  vi"     ..>,/-                  tv.       h          I°^* ** 

paying  for  training  courses  that  were  not  **''•  rTesiOent.  tne  Longress  tne  aa-        Kansas 91 

being  conducted  by  the  contractor.  An  in-  ministration  and  the  American  people        Kentucky „ 207 

vestigation  by  DOD  found  that  the  contrac-  are  indeed  fortunate  that  Comptroller        Louisiana 133 

tor  failed  to  deliver  contractually  required  General   Charles   Bowsher   has   given,        Maine 43 

services  and  that  command  officials  were  and  continues  to  give,  the  hotline  op-        Maryland 322 

derelict  in  their  duties  and  approximately  eration  his  full  support.                                      Massachusetts 154 

$110,000  to  $125,000  was  misspent.  The  com-  Also  essential  to  the  continued  sue-       Michigan 338 

mand    took    administrative    action    against  cess  of  the  hotline  are  the  Others  who        M|""^«°'» ^1^ 

certain  employees  and  are  seeking  restltu-  ,»,„,„    ,„    j*.    ^„„_„„^„^.    „„j    «^„>         Mississippi „ 109 

tion  from  the  contractor  and  possible  crimi-  s^,*^^  j"    '^    management    and    oper-        Missouri „....        256 

nal  action.  ation.  They  are:                                                   Montana S3 

A  caller  alleged  that  an  administrative  law  Frederick  D.  Wolf.  Director  of  the        Nebraska 52 

judge  was  assigning  cases  to  be  heard  by  Accounting     and     Financial     Manage-        Nevada 52 

himself  so  that  he  could  combine  the  hear-  ment  Division  [AFMD].                                    New  Hampshire 25 
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New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota „.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Overseas 

Missing  codes 

Affected  Government  entity  execu- 
tive branch: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Defense  (other 
than  Air  Force.  Army.  Navy) 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  Energy 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (formerly  HEW)  (other 
than  SSA.  NIH) 

Social  Security  Administration 

Department  of  Education 

National  Institute  of  Health 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice  (other  than 
FBI) 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Department  of  Lal)or 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
(other  than  IRS) 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Community  Services  Administra- 
tion   

Environmentasl  Protection  Agency 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency 

General  Services  Administration .... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Small  Business  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Office  of  Personnel  Management ... 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Veterauis  Administration 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   

Legislative  branch: 

Congress 

General  Accounting  Office 

Government  FYinting  Office 

Library  of  Congress 

Other: 

D.C.  Government 

Other  Federal  agencies 

Missing  Agency  codes 
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188 

96 
496 
211 

40 
519 
120 

89 
455 

26 
105 

36 
420 
614 

49 

12 
483 
272 

92 
102 

16 

95 

61 


581 
119 

218 
383 
594 
603 
134 


893 

2.193 

144 

22 

680 
269 

259 
14 

593 
18 

230 

108 
1.012 

82 
126 

35 

39 
291 

43 
89 
40 
71 
282 
463 

17 

19 
34 

15 
9 

18 

194 

25 


TYPES  OF  ALLEGATIONS  RECCTVED 

Approximately  25  percent  of  all  calls  re- 
ceived appear  to  have  some  sul)stance  and 
are  written  up  for  further  evaluation.  After 
additional  screening  approximately  69  per- 
cent of  those  written  up  appear  to  have 
some  sul>stance  for  investigation  or  audit. 


For  example,  of  15.961  allegations  that  have 
been  screened.  10.959  appear  to  have  some 
substance  for  investigation  or  audit.  Of  the 
10.959.  about  21  percent  are  in  the  "misman- 
agement" category,  while  the  remaining  79 
percent  appear  to  involve  intentional  wrong- 
doing. 

In  summarizing  the  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing, we  found  it  useful  to  categorize  them 
according  to  participants  in  the  alleged  im- 
proper activity.  We  established  the  follow- 
ing five  activity  participant  categories: 

1.  Federal  employees  only. 

2.  Federal  employees  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

3.  Federal  contractors  or  grantee  organiza- 
tions. 

4.  Individual  and  corporate  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

5.  Other  individuals  or  corporate  entities. 
Of  the  8.638  allegations  of  wrongdoing. 

the  highest  proportion.  36  percent,  was  in 
the  participant  category  "Individual  and 
corporate  recipients  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  proportion  of  total  wrongdoing 
allegations  falling  in  each  of  the  five  partici- 
pant categories. 
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Looking  first  at  the  "Federal  employees 
only"  category,  we  found  there  were  299  al- 
legations of  theft,  473  allegations  of  private 
use  of  Government  property.  655  reports  of 
employee  working  hour  abuses.  435  report 
of  improper  financial  transactions,  and  358 
reports  of  other  improper  activities. 

In  the  second  category,  "Federal  employ- 
ees in  conjunction  with  others."  there  were 
210  allegations  of  a  bribe  or  kickback  having 
been  paid.  7  allegations  of  extortion  and  243 
miscellaneous  other  allegations. 

In  the  "Federal  contractor/grantee"  cate- 
gory there  were  641  allegations  of  contract 
non-performance.  121  reports  of  the  theft  of 
Government  funds  or  property  and  582 
other  allegations  of  various  natures. 

The  fourth  category.  "Individual  and  cor- 
porate recipients  of  Government  financial 
assistance."  included  1.010  allegations  of 
welfare  cheating.  499  of  cheating  on  social 
security  l>enefit  eligibility.  707  on  collecting 
inappropriate  disability  benefits.  137  of 
cheating  on  veterans  benefits.  202  instances 
of  food  stamp  cheating.  77  of  medicare/ 
medicaid  cheating,  and  482  miscellaneous  al- 
legations. 

The  fifth  and  final  category,  "Other  indi- 
viduals or  corporate  entities"  included  905 
allegations  of  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  cheating  and  300  other  allega- 
tions of  improper  activity. 

The  allegations  of  wrongdoing  that  were 
received  to  date  Involve  the  funds  of  every 
one  of  the  13  cabinet  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  involve  activity  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  all  50  States. 

In  70  percent  of  the  cases,  the  informant 
was   anony-mous.   Twenty-eight   percent   of 
the  informants  were  Federal  employees. 
ReferraU  made  as  of  January  17.  1985 
HHS 3.118 


DOL 

633 

HUD 

721 

DOD „ 

..     1,740 

IRS 

1,147 

VA 

532 

GSA 

35S 

USDA 

597 

Post  Office 

260 

Interior „.„.™.„„ 

248 

EI»OA 

122 

FEMA 

46 

D.C.  Government 

19 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

91 

State  Department 

17 

DOT 

230 

DOE 

115 

Commerce 

115 

Justice 

310 

Treasury 

164 

SBA 

97 

NASA 

41 

GAO 

337 

CSA 

90 

TVA 

36 

Legal  Services  Corporation.... 

25 

Department  of  Education 

178 

AID 

19 

Other  agencies 

17 

Total  referrals 

..'  11,420 

'  Total  cases  referred  is  greater  Uian  the  numt>er 
of  substantive  cases  received  l>ecause  some  allega- 
tions were  referred  to  more  thein  one  agency.* 


THE  WRONG  WAR 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  November  28. 
1984,  entitled  "The  Wrong  War."  It  is 
my  hope  that  by  placing  it  in  the 
Record,  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  think  about  the 
subject  in  depth.  As  we  approach  the 
problem  of  reducing  our  deficit,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  savings  that  some 
argue  for  in  defense  could  be  accom- 
plished while  at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing our  overall  defense  capability.  I 
ask  that  the  article  I  have  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  28.  1984] 

The  Wrong  War— Pentagon  F*lans  por  an 

Iif  PROBABLE  Threat 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

Washington.— In  1951,  in  response  to 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  plea  to 
expand  the  Korean  War  by  launching  at- 
tacks on  China,  Omar  Bradley,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  comment- 
ed that  "this  strategy  would  involve  us  in 
the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 
U.S.  force  planners  may  be  committing  the 
same  mistake  today. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  fought  two  major  wars,  both  of 
them  in  Asia  against  Asian  enemies.  U.S. 
military  forces  also  have  intervened,  and  in 
some  cases  been  attacked,  in  a  variety  of 
places,  including  the  Far  E^ast,  the  Middle 
Fast  and  Caribl)ean.  Nowhere  have  U.S. 
forces  clashed  directly  with  Soviet  forces, 
and  in  no  instance  have  U.S.  or  NATO  mili- 
tary units  been  called  upon  to  fight  in 
Europe.  In  fact.  EXirope,  for  centuries  a 
hotbed  of  interstate  violence  and  the  cock- 
pit of  both  world  wars  has  for  almost  40 
years  been  an  island  of  comparative  peace. 
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Why.  then  does  the  defense  of  Europe 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack  remain  the 
principal  determinant  of  the  size  and  struc- 
ture of  U.S.  military  forces  (over  50  percent 
of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  is  consumed  by 
preparation  for  war  in  Europe)?  And  why 
does  the  vision  of  a  worldwide  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  remain  the  Ijasis  of  the  Penta- 
gon's declared  strategy?  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  has  stated  that. 
"Given  the  Soviets'  capability  to  launch  si- 
multaneous attacks  in  [the  Persian  Gulf], 
NATO  and  the  Pacific,  our  long-term  goal  is 
to  be  capable  of  defending  all  theaters  si- 
multaneously." 

Forget  that  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  a  historic  dread  of 
two-front  wars,  might  not  t>e  served  by  si- 
multaneous attacks  on  two  or  more  geo- 
graphically separate  fronts.  Forget  that  "de- 
fending all  theaters  simultaneously"  is 
simply  l)eyond  the  present  and  projected 
military  resources  of  the  United  States 
(even  with  the  Russians  on  our  side,  it  took 
us  four  years  and  a  defense  budget  ap- 
proaching 40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  beat  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial 
Japan).  Forget  that  NATO  has  successfully 
deterred  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe  for  over 
35  years,  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
unacceptable  risks  posed  to  the  Soviets'  own 
survival  by  the  continuing  presence  on 
Allied  territory  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  coupled  with  NATO's  declared  de- 
termination to  use  them  first  in  extremis. 
Also  forget  that  it  is  high  time  that  our  fat 
and  prosperous  European  allies  assumed 
more  responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

The  real  issue  is  the  cost,  in  terms  of  U.S. 
military  effectiveness,  of  continuing  to  pre- 
pare for  a  war  that  has  never  taken  place 
and  is  unlikely  to  do  so,  instead  of  preparing 
for  the  kinds  of  wars  and  violent  incidents 
that  have  engaged  the  United  States  and 
almost  certainly  will  again.  Different  kinds 
of  wars  against  different  kinds  of  enemies  in 
different  kinds  of  places  require  different 
kinds  of  force  structures  and  weapons.  If 
the  Vietnam  War  and  more  recent  terrorist 
attacks  on  U.S.  diplomats  and  military 
forces  have  taught  us  one  thing,  it  is  that  a 
military  establishment  geared  primarily  to 
stop  Soviet  armor  in  Europe  is  not  necessar- 
ily capable  of  dealing  with  other  kinds  of 
violent  challenges  outside  Europe. 

Primary  focus  on  Europe's  defense  against 
technologically-advanced  Soviet  forces  has 
compelled  investment  in  such  large  complex 
and  costly  items  as  tank-heavy  ground  divi- 
sions, high-performance  fighter  aircraft  and 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  Tank  divi- 
sions, however,  have  little  utility  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Southeast  Asia  and  Central  America. 
Nor  are  high-performance  aircraft  of  much 
use  against  unconventional  foes  of  the  kind 
we  encountered  in  Vietnam.  And  nuclear 
powered  submarines  are  irreleveant 
counters  to  terrorist  threats  of  the  kind 
that  claimed  the  lives  of  241  United  States 
servicemen  in  Beirut  last  year.  Even  the 
high-tech,  set-piece  conventional  Falkland 
Islands  War  of  1982  was  ultimately  decided 
by  foot-slogging  light  infantry. 

Future  historians  may  well  judge  it  re- 
markable that  U.S.  military  planners,  40 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  contin- 
ued to  focus  on  a  world  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  despite  the  Korean  War,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Vietnam  War.  the  Pueblo  incident, 
the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  seizure  of  Amer- 
ican hostages  in  Iran  and  the  truck-bombing 
of  Marines  in  Beirut.  In  most  of  those  in- 
stances the  performance  of  U.S.  military 
forces  proved  wanting,  in  large  measure  be- 


cause they  were  designed  and  equipped  pri- 
marily for  the  one  war  they  were  never 
called  upon  to  fight. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
America's  most  dangerous  potential  adver- 
sary. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  defense 
of  Europe  is  vital  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  American  Investment  in  Europe's  de- 
fense has  contributed  substantially  to  deter- 
ring war  there.  Few  would  suggest  that  the 
United  States  abandon  its  commitment  to 
Europe's  defense  or  that  U.S.  force  planners 
be  instructed  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  a 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  or  any- 
where else. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  investment  in  deterrence  of  improbable 
threats  is  not  synonymous  with  adequate 
preparation  for  defense  against  more  likely 
threats,  threats  that  have  actually  and  re- 
peatedly materialized.  While  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  succeeded  in  deterring  war  in 
Europe,  it  has  neither  deterred  attacks  on 
American  interests  elsewhere  nor  provided 
an  effective  defense  of  those  Interests  when 
attacked. 

All  of  this  suggests  an  urgent  need  for  a 
reduction  in  current  levels  of  Investment  In 
so-called  "general  purpose  forces"  (i.e., 
heavy,  high-tech  forces  designed  primarily 
for  combat  against  heavy,  high-tech  Soviet 
forces)  in  favor  of  heightened  investment  in 
lighter,  more  strategically  mobile  forces 
that  are  specifically  tailored,  Iwth  In  organi- 
zation and  weaponry,  to  deal  with  the 
unique  threats  and  operational  environ- 
ments that  characterize  much  of  the  world 
beyond  Europe. 

To  its  credit,  the  U.S.  Army  is  moving  in 
this  direction.  The  Army  plans  to  create  at 
least  two  new  small  light  infantry  divisions 
structured  for  comt>at  in  rugged  terrain,  and 
is  expanding  investment  In  such  special  op- 
erations units  as  the  Rangers.  Special 
Forces  and  counter-terrorist  formations, 
and  both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
are  working  on  new  armored  fighting  vehi- 
cles light  enough  to  be  rushed  in  quantity 
overseas  by  air. 

On  t>alance.  however,  the  Pentagon's  pri- 
mary focus  remains  on  the  defense  of  a 
peaceful  continent  against  an  adversary 
that  seems  to  have  no  desire  to  attack  it.* 


ad  testificandum.  The  purpose  of  the 
application  is  to  obtain  the  testimony 
of  a  Federal  prisoner,  who  is  presently 
in  Florida,  at  a  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee in  New  York  City  on  January  28. 
1985.  The  following  resolution  will  au- 
thorize the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  49 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  wishes  to  file  an 
application  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  writ 
of  hat)eas  corpus  ad  testificandum  to  federal 
authorities  to  bring  Luis  Hector  Neira,  a 
witness  who  is  In  the  custody  of  federal  cor- 
rectional authorities  in  Florida,  to  New 
York,  New  York,  for  questioning  by  the 
Committee  at  hearings  to  be  held  there; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  ot  1978,  2  U.S.C. 
288g(c)(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  perform  such 
duties  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  lim- 
itations of  title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  as  the  Senate  may  direct: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  its 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
testificandum  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Luis 
Hector  Neira  at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  directing  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  obtaining  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Ad  Testificandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  wishes  to  apply  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  RECORD 
TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions 
and  for  the  submission  of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  BAKER 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  Tuesday,  January  29. 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  James  A. 
Baker,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, and  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  agreement:  Two 
hours  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack  wood] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  or  their  designees:  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  James  A.  Baker,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  failed  to 
mention  and  I  assume  on  the  Baker 
nomination  we  may  expect  a  rollcall. 
so  Members  should  be  on  notice  there 
will  probably  be  a  rollcall  on  this  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
reserved  the  time  which  would  be 
under  my  control  under  the  standing 
order  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SENATE 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  made  during  a  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration today  with  reference  to  im- 
provements in  Senate  procedures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Improvement  in  Senate  Procedures 

Mr.  BvRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  today  in 
order  to  discuss  several  suggestions  I  have 
made  regarding  modifications  in  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  January  3.  1985. 1  submitted  a  series  of 
resolutions  recommending  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  rules.  S.  Res.  2  is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  over  under  the  rule.  How- 
ever. S.  Res.  28.  an  identical  resolution  was 
submitted  and  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, along  with  nine  other  resolutions 
which  represent  the  individual  components 
of  S.  Res.  28. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  increased  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Members  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Senate  has  been  func- 
tioning. While  I  believe  that  many  of  our 
present  rules,  if  obsen'ed,  would  provide  in- 
creased efficiency  and  while  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily support  changes  in  the  rules  simply 
for  the  sake  of  change.  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  some  areas  where  modifications  or 
new  concepts  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
overall  operation  of  the  Senate.  Changes 
are  possible  which  respond  to  new  condi- 
tions without  violating  the  unique  rule  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  our 
traditions  while  also  meeting  the  realities  of 
our  times. 

A  number  of  the  suggestions  contained  in 
S.  Res.  28  are  designed  to  move  the  Senate 
toward  an  acceptance  of  the  current  state  of 
technology  by  providing  for  electronic 
voting  and  television  and  radio  broadcasts  of 


Senate  proceedings.  However,  a  number  of 
my  proposals  are  simply  ones  that  I  believe 
are  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  daily 
functioning  of  the  institution. 

Without  television  coverage,  the  Senate  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  invisible  half  of  the 
Congress.  Almost  every  evening  Americans 
see  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
nightly  news  and  numl)ers  of  them  watch 
live  coverage  of  debate  in  the  House  on  C- 
Span.  At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  President  always  has  ready 
access  to  media  coverage  of  any  announce- 
ment, speech,  press  conference,  trip,  or  cere- 
monial event.  The  Senate,  however,  is 
forced  to  rely  on  far  less  visible  forums  in 
order  to  communicate  its  views.  As  a  result, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  provide  coverage  of 
both  sides  of  an  issue  or  relay  interesting, 
lively,  actual  debate  in  the  chamber.  I  l>e- 
lieve  it  is  becoming  increasingly  essential  to 
find  a  way  to  accommodate  television  broad- 
casts of  our  proceedings  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  visible  policy-making  part  of  our  national 
Government. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  media  cover- 
age of  Senate  proceedings,  we  should  not 
trample  on  Senate  traditions  and  rules  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  unique  aspects  of 
this  body  are  lost. 

While  a  tradition  of  free  and  open  debate 
has  remained  in  place  for  196  years,  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  rules  which  permit 
debate  to  be  shut  off.  but  it  requires  more 
than  a  simple  majority  to  do  so.  Agreements 
by  unanimous  consent  have  evolved  so  that 
the  time  for  debate  can  l)e  controlled  if  the 
body  wishes.  These  practices  and  modifica- 
tions have  developed  in  response  to  chang- 
ing situations,  and  in  just  such  a  manner 
the  Senate  needs  to  adopt  the  necessary 
changes  to  move  into  television  coverage 
without  losing  its  unique  identity. 

Proposals  for  television  coverage  of  our 
proceedings  have  been  controversial  over 
the  past  several  years  and  with  gcx>d  reason. 
The  difficulty  of  structuring  Senate  debate 
for  television  under  Senate  rules  cannot  be 
underestimated,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  providing  equity  in  debate  time.  How  can 
we  ensure  that  all  sides  of  an  issue  receive 
their  fair  share  of  time  available?  When  an 
issue  is  divided  along  partisan  lines,  how  can 
the  minority  parly  be  assured  that  the  ma- 
jority party,  which  often  controls  the  Chair 
and  which  has  the  majority  leader  with  pri- 
ority recognition,  will  afford  the  minority 
with  equal  time  to  present  opposing  views? 

I  believe  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  some  of  the  fair- 
ness problems,  my  resolution  would  require 
a  nondebatable  motion,  jointly  agreed  on  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  for  the 
Senate  to  enter  into  a  televised  session.  One 
leader  could  not  offer  such  a  motion  with- 
out the  support  of  the  other  leader.  When- 
ever the  Senate  is  being  broadcast,  time 
would  be  divided  and  controlled  so  that 
equal  time  is  ensured  to  both  majority  and 
minority  parties. 

In  order  to  permit  Senators  to  attend  tele- 
vised sessions  of  the  Senate,  my  resolution 
provides  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in  session 
on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  and 
committee  meetings  must  be  scheduled  on 
days  or  times  that  the  Senate  is  not  being 
televised.  In  this  manner.  Senators  will  not 
face  scheduling  conflicts  between  committee 
meetings  and  Senate  debate  being  televised. 

If  there  Is  no  necessity  to  be  in  session  on 
one  of  the  3  days  mentioned  or  if  there  is 
need  to  be  in  session  on  Wednesdays,  Fri- 
days, Saturdays,  or  Sundays,  the  majority 
leader  may  make  that  change  by  motion  or 


by  unanimous  consent.  The  daily  convening 
time  is  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
Senate  has  a  regular  convening  time  of  12 
noon— or  such  other  time  as  may  be  decided 
by  Senate  resolution  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress— but  that  time  can  be.  and 
now  is.  adjusted  by  unanimous  consent  or 
motion  on  almost  a  daily  basis. 

There  are  other  more  technical  problems 
of  camera  coverage  and  lighting.  Senators 
do  not  speak  from  one  fixed  place  on  the 
floor  and  the  resolution  provides  that  the 
camera  is  to  cover  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
those  Senators  the  Presiding  Officer  has 
recognized,  including  Senators  who  are  rec- 
ognized with  the  consent  of  another  Sena- 
tor. 

A  trial  period  for  television  broadcast  is 
provided  in  the  resolution.  This  trial  is  to  l>e 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  over  the  coaxial 
cable  system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  is  not  to  be  available  for  the  public. 
Termination  of  the  trial  period  is  to  be  at  a 
date  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  leader, 
minority  leader,  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee,  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  sections  on  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  Senate  sections  1-8  of 
S.  Res.  28,  contain  the  following  eight 
changes  in  the  rules. 

1.  It  provides  that  any  vote  may  be  con- 
ducted by  electronic  voting  procedures, 
upon  joint  agreement  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  Electronic  votes  are  to  last 
15  minutes  and  any  subsequent  back-to-back 
votes  shall  be  5  minutes  each  (sees.  11  and 
12). 

In  recent  years,  we  have  tended  to  use 
way  more  than  15  minutes  for  each  roll  call. 
An  electronic  voting  system  should  help  to 
keep  us  to  a  stricter  time  limitation  for 
votes  and  would  also  be  useful  for  televised 
coverage. 

2.  It  proposes  a  2-hour  time  limitation  on 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  a  measure  or  matter 
made  outside  the  morning  hour  other  than 
a  change  in  Senate  rules,  (sec.  14). 

This  pro[>osal  removes  one  layer  of  filibus- 
ter but  it  is  still  possible  to  filibuster  the 
measure  itself,  amendments  thereto,  and 
there  are  other  opportunities  further  down 
the  legislative  road  such  a  House  message 
on  the  same  matter,  appointment  of  confer- 
ees, or  a  conference  report  on  the  measure. 
It  does  give  the  majority  leader  the  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  bring  a  bill  up  for  consid- 
eration—a right  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  fact  that  cloture  is  almost 
always  invoked  on  a  motion  to  proceed. 

3.  It  contains  a  motion,  which  can  be  made 
twice  in  any  one  calendar  day.  to  require 
that  amendments  to  a  measure  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  measure  or  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Such  motion  would  have  to  be 
carried  by  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting.  After  the  adoption  of  such  a  motion. 
any  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
an  amendment  is  not  germane  must  be  car- 
ried by  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  In  order  to  overrule  the  Chair.  Sense- 
of-Senate  and  sense-of-Congress  amend- 
ments that  do  not  directly  relate  to  the 
measure  would  be  considered  nongermane 
(sec.  16). 

The  use  of  nongermane  aimendments  has 
proliferated  and.  because  of  this,  there  has 
been  an  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining 
time  agreements.  A  germaneness  motion, 
such  as  the  one  contained  in  S.  Res.  28, 
would  give  the  Senate  the  option  of  deciding 
that  only  germane  amendments  are  in  order 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  stricter  re- 
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quirements  of  cloture  or  without  the  specif- 
ic limitations  that  a  unanimous  consent 
time  agreement  imposes.  A  two-thirds  re- 
quirement to  overturn  the  Chair  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  after  such  a 
motion  is  adopted  helps  to  ensure  that  a 
simple  majority  will  not  contradict  the  Sen- 
ate's prior  decision  by  three-fifths  of  those 
voting  to  impose  a  requirement  of  germane- 
ness. 

4.  It  modifies  rule  XXII  with  respect  to 
cloture  by  requiring  that  the  motion  to 
invoice  cloture  be  carried  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  with  the  exception 
of  invoking  cloture  on  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rules,  which  would  require  two- 
thirds  of  those  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 
After  cloture  is  invoked,  any  appeal  from  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness must  be  carried  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting.  Once  cloture  has 
been  invoked  no  more  than  20  hours  are 
available  for  debate,  and  the  time  is  then 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees 
(sec.  17). 

The  Senate  did  not  agree  to  provide  any 
mechanism  to  shut  off  debate  until  1917, 
and  since  then,  any  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  cloture  rule  has  been  exceedingly  con- 
troversial. It  has  become  easier  and  easier  to 
invoke  cloture  in  recent  years  but  the  tech- 
nique of  post -cloture  filibuster'  has  thwarted 
the  decision  to  bring  debate  to  an  end.  and 
if  used  at  the  end  of  a  session,  has  made  clo- 
ture almost  meaningless.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  came  all  too  close  to  overturning  the 
Chair  on  a  question  of  germaneness  during 
consideration  of  the  so-called  Grove  City 
amendment  last  fall.  In  that  instance,  over- 
ruling the  Chair  would  have  produced  far- 
reaching  and  serious  consequences. 

In  that  instance.  92  Senators  voted  to 
impose  cloture  on  the  Grove  City  amend- 
ment, but.  subsequent  to  cloture's  having 
been  invoked,  a  simple  majority  was  about 
to  overturn  the  Chair's  ruling  on  the  ger- 
maneness of  certain  amendments.  This 
would  have  been  most  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  orderly  Senate  procedure 
under  cloture.  The  germaneness  require- 
ment under  rule  XXII  would  have  been 
gutted.  While  60  Senators  are  needed  to 
invoke  the  strict  germaneness  and  time  re- 
quirements of  cloture,  once  cloture  has  been 
invoked.  51  Senators  can  overturn  the 
Chair.  If  this  happened,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  invoke  cloture  in  the  future. 

5.  It  changes  the  3-day  rule  on  availability 
of  reports  to  a  2-day  rule  with  Sunday  and 
holidays  excluded  (sec.  15). 

This  is  a  relatively  minor  change.  A  report 
would  still  have  to  be  available  for  48  hours 
prior  to  moving  to  a  piece  of  legislation  but 
by  eliminating  1  day  from  the  present  3-day 
rule,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  majori- 
ty to  schedule  legislation  for  debate,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  affording  sufficient  time 
for  Senators  to  study  a  committee  report 
and  prepare  for  action  on  the  measure  re- 
ported. 

6.  It  prohibits  the  defense  of  germaneness 
of  amendments  to  appropriations  measures 
unless  there  is  House  legislative  language  on 
the  subject  matter  contained  in  a  given 
amendment  (sec.  13). 

This  precedent  was  set  on  November  9. 
1979.  and  the  Senate  has  been  operating 
under  this  precedent  since  that  date. 

7.  It  eliminates  the  committee-of-the- 
whole  pr<x"eeding  from  consideration  of 
treaties  in  executive  session.  The  treaty 
would  be  open  for  debate  and  action  by  the 
Senate,    but    the    repetitious   and   needless 


step  of  considering  the  treaty  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  would  be  deleted  (sec. 
10). 

The  committee-of-tho-whole  proceeding 
was  removed  from  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business  many  years  ago. 

8.  It  requires  that  any  matter  reported  by 
any  committee  not  be  reported  by  polling 
(sec.  9). 

A  prohibition  on  polling  would  emphasize 
that  the  present  rule  which  requires  a 
quorum  present  in  order  to  report  legisla- 
tion or  other  matter  from  a  committee 
cannot  be  circumvented. 

Whenever  changes  in  the  rules  are  con- 
templated, there  are  a  number  of  complex 
questions  to  be  answered.  Prom  my  experi- 
ence, as  former  majority  leader  in  this  body. 
I  know  of  changes  in  the  rules  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  a  majority  leader  to  move 
legislation  more  efficiently  through  the 
Senate.  Changes  such  as  a  2-hour  debatable 
motion  to  proceed,  and  reducing  the  3-day 
rule  to  2  days  on  availability  of  reports  are 
changes  of  this  nature. 

FYom  my  experience  as  minority  leader,  I 
also  am  aware  of  the  necessity  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  The  changes  I 
have  proposed  would  not  leave  the  minority 
without  resources  to  effectively  protect  its 
rights. 

Delay,  when  warranted,  will  still  be  possi- 
ble, and  the  minority  will  still  have  avail- 
able the  legislative  tools  with  which  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  tyranny  of  a  majority. 

A  great  number  of  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  has  indicated  support  for 
changes  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Senate  to  act  without  sacrificing  the  unique 
powers  and  purposes  of  this  body. 

The  Rules  Committee  may  feel  that  con- 
structive improvements  may  be  made  in 
some  or  all  of  my  proposals,  and  I  invite  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  carefully  examine  them 
in  the  interest  of  necessary  modifications  in 
Senate  pr(x;edure  to  carry  us  through  the 
remaining  few  years  of  this  century  and 
l)eyond. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  and  I  again  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  28.  1985  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  January  28,  for  a 
pro  forma  session  only,  there  to  be 
transaction  of  no  business;  it  will  be 
pro  forma  only. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
2:41  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  January  28,  1985,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    nomination    received    by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January 

22.  1985.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January 

23,  1985.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 


The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

For  appointment: 

To  Be  Assistant  Surgeon 
Philip  E.  Coyne.  Jr.      Noreen  A.  Hynes 
Freddie  R.  Guyer  II 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander: 


The  following  Regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander: 


Dennis  C.  Poresman 
Peter  A.  Lenes 
John  R.  Ryland 
Kyle  E.  Jones  III 
Gary  J.  Turvill 
Lee  S.  Rumley 
James  P.  Wysocki 
Jon  W.  Hall 
Eckhard  E.  Magsig 
John  A.  Doty 
Roy  G.  Cook 
James  G. 

Montgomery 
Ronald  W.  Tanner 
Gerald  W.  Abrams 
James  C.  Perry 
Zacarias  S.  Chavez 
Carl  E.  Wolcott 
Thomas  E.  Bernard 
Richard  E.  Ford.  Jr. 
Malcolm  J.  Williams. 

Jr. 
David  L.  Crede 
Gary  R.  McGuffin 
John  K.  Kirkpatrick 
Thomas  L  Davis 
Michael  D.  Gentile 
William  B.  Thomas 
Gerald  A.  Gallion 
Harold  G.  Ketchen 
James  S.  Carmichael 
Joseph  L.  Bryson 
Roy  J.  Casto 
Mark  A.  O'Hara 
Robert  J. 

Williamson.  Jr. 
Ernest  J.  Blanchard 

IV 
Dennis  R.  McLean 
Thomas  B.  Taylor 
Anthony  S. 

Tangeman 
John  R.  Mitchell 
Douglas  B.  Stevenson 
Stephen  R.  Rottier 
Philip  E.  Sherer 
Samuel  E.  Burton 
Michael  J.  Perrone 
Steven  A.  Macey.  Jr. 
Albert  J.  Sabol 
David  T.  Jones 
Richard  S.  Muller 
Myron  F.  Tethal 
Melvin  W.  Garver 
Jonathan  M.  Vaughn 
Marc  F.  Pettingill 
Frederick  H.  Sellers. 

Jr. 
James  C.  Olson 
Samuel  J.  Apple 
Donald  G.  Bandzak 
William  W.  Pickrum 
Robert  A.  Breunig 
Richard  L.  Hilliker 
Richard  B.  Harden. 

Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Zabel 


Rick  A.  Sistek 
David  A.  Desiderio 
Kenneth  S.  Shepard. 

Jr. 
Stanley  E.  Breedlove 
Lewis  C.  Dunn 
Johnnie  L.  Johnson 
Roger  D.  Chevalier 
Steven  A.  McCall 
Charles  F. 

Guldenschuh 
Newton  L.  Bennett 
Salvador  Romo.  Jr. 
Leo  T.  Weyenberg 
James  Q.  Neas.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Pearce 
Paul  J.  Bibeau 
Leigh  R.  Taylor 
Robert  E.  Maloney 
Joel  A.  Thuma 
David  S.  Belz 
Richard  D.  Crane 
Timothy  L. 

Terri  berry 
James  G.  Marthaler 
Robert  D.  Sirois 
Paul  C.  Jackson 
Kevin  L.  Ray 
William  E.  Kozak 
Alan  F.  Walker 
Gale  W.  Fisk 
William  H.  Anderson 
Larry  F.  Lanier 
Ralph  D.  Utley 
Henry  J.  Rohrs.  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Brandes 
Frederic  N.  Squires 

III 
Thomas  M.  Daley 
Paul  L  Hagstrom 
Edward  J.  Dennehy 
George  F.  Johnson 
Alan  E.  Spackman 
Charles  R.  Brown 
Kenneth  C.  Kreutter 
Bruce  B.  Stubbs 
AllenrK.  Boetig 
John  H.  Feamow 
Terrance  P.  Hart 
Edmund  F.  LaBuda. 

Jr. 
John  M.  Murphy 
Guy  T.  Goodwin 
Kenneth  E.  Gray 
Robert  L.  Pray 
Thomas  B.  Rodino 
Richard  M.  Cool 
Christopher 

Desmond 
George  R.  Speight, 

Jr. 
John  S.  Merrill 
Patrick  M.  Stillman 
Thomas  X.  Worley 
James  A.  Kinghom 
Philip  C.  Volk 
Terrance  M.  Edwards 


Roman  T. 

Lewandowski.  Jr. 
Derek  A.  Capizzi 
William  M.  Bentley 
Stephen  E.  Sharpe 
Hugh  A.  McGraw 
Francis  J.  Lynch 
Robert  G.  Stevens 
John  M.  Berglund 
Lawrence  P.  Taylor 
Michael  G.  Ditto 
Horance  D.  O'Neal 
Gerald  D.  Jenkins 
Steven  P.  Mojonnier 
Robert  L.  Griffin 
Kenneth  A.  Baker 
Bradford  W.  Black 
Gregory  S. 

Fitzpatrick 
Roger  M.  Dent 
Edmond  J.  Brady 
Donald  A.  Perillo 
Robert  P.  Simpson 
Richard  D.  Carter 
John  F.  Lazaretti.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Heins.  Jr. 
Susan  H.  Kinner 
Dennis  J.  Cashman 
John  B.  Moore.  Jr. 
Christopher  L.  Lee 
John  P.  Grossweiler 
Hugh  S.  Edwards 
Gordon  P.  Lau 
Kenneth  M.  Hay 
James  C. 

Montgomery 
John  S.  Browning 
Andrew  J.  Cascardi 
Roger  B.  Peoples 
Robert  H.  Warman 
Charles  W. 

Isherwood 
John  B.  Whiddon 
Jack  L  Hardin 
Robert  L  Knapp 
Jill  D.  Losh 
Robert  T.  Douville 
Robert  E.  Davila 
William  T.  Carreiro 
Billy  R.  Slack 
Keith  L  Randall 
Ben  R.  Thomason  III 
Ronald  R.  Korenek 
Philip  A.  Thibault 
Gary  T.  Blore 
James  J.  Hanks 
Richard  D.  Kassler 
Douglas  H.  Alsip 
Fred  M.  Rosa.  Jr. 
William  S.  Vlcek 
Michael  L.  Dobravec 
Dale  G.  Gabel 
Joseph  R.  McFaul 
George  R.  Turner,  Jr. 
John  P.  Aherne 
Gary  R.  Kaminski 
Gerald  M.  Donohoe 
Gregg  A.  Leiberl 
Walter  L.  Owens,  Jr. 
Ellis  H.  Davison 
Dean  W.  Kutz 
Robert  T.  Powell 
Gerald  Bowe 
Carl  Schellenberu 
Terry  A.  McKay 
Robert  W.  Renoud 
Stephen  C.  Rapalus 
Elizabeth  A.  Calhoun 
Frederick  R. 

Galloway 


Christopher  E. 

DeWhirst 
James  W. 

Shafovaloff 
Billy  J.  Bush 
Howard  H.  Hudgins 
Gary  L.  Perry 
Danny  K.  Daniel 
Charles  F.  Hall 
James  G.  Simpson 
Michael  E.  Tobbe 
William  P.  Prosser 
Terry  L.  Steinford 
Cordell  S.  Viehweg 
Timothy  M.  Keegan 
Michael  L.  Hunt 
Allan  L  Shell 
Thomas  A.  Murphy 
John  E.  Williams 
William  J. 

Hutmacher 
Gary  E.  Gamble 
William  B.  Leiand 
Louis  S.  Stanton 
Mark  E.  Benjamin 
Michael  J.  Hall 
Michael  P.  Rolman 
William  E.  Lesko 
David  F.  Breuninger 
John  P.  Guyer  III 
Thomas  G.  Gordon 
Stephen  R.  Judson 
Robert  C.  Boetig 
John  J.  Stoneman  III 
Roger  A.  Whorton 
Albert  P.  Delgarbino 
Lawrence  A.  Eppler 
Da\'id  W.  Hoover 
Lawrence  A.  Hall 
Dennis  J.  Ihnat 
Roger  W.  Bogue 
Harvey  E.  Johnson. 

Jr. 
Craig  L. 

Schnappinger 
Wayne  C.  Raabe 
Michael  Bray 
Randall  R  Piebrandt 
Steven  M.  Conway 
David  W.  Jones 
William  T.  Bailey 
Thomas  J.  McDaniel 
Charles  T.  Lancaster 
Walter  S.  Miller 
Glenn  L.  Snyder 
Martin  E.  Reeves 
Clyde  K.  Watanabe 
Douglas  P.  Rudolph 
Matthew  G.  Williams 
Patrick  K.  Lesesne 
Herbert  H.  Sharpe 

III 
Richard  W. 

Goodchild 
Arthur  J.Volkle.  Jr. 
Gordon  D.  Garrett 
John  L  Grenier 
Michael  E. 

Thompson 
Jeffery  A.  Florin 
Phillip  A.  Fallis 
John  L.  Byczek 
Paul  C.  Ellner 
Marvin  J.  Pontiff 
Michael  J.  Smith 
John  R.  Barrett 
Frank  N.  McCarthey 
John  E.  Crowley.  Jr. 
Harlan  Henderson 
William  M.  Parker. 


Walter  E.  Veselka  III 
David  W.  Ryan 
Mark  G. 

Vanhaverbeke 
Stephen  D.  Cmar 
James  Satx) 
John  C.  Simpson 
Frank' J.  Gross 
Craig  R.  Berry 
Robert  M.  Latas 
Frederick  T.  Nichols 


Jr. 
Lutz  G.  Buesing 
Mark  L  Scire 
Michael  F.  Holmes 
Mark  E.  Blumfelder 
William  H. 

Southwood 
David  W.  Broughton 
John  F.  Pillsbury 
Richard  P.  Prince 
Erik  N.  Funk 
Timothy  S.  Sullivan 

The  following  officer  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 

Robert  N.  Ross.  Jr.       Charles  L.  Rhinard 
Donald  E.  Jenkins        John  W.  Winslow 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander: 

Ronald  L.  Hindman 

The  following  Regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  of  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sioned Teaching  Staff  on  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  promotion  grade  of  command- 
er: 
Earl  H.  Potter  III 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade): 

Steven  E.  Morehouse 

Lester  M.  Sechrist 

Michael  D.  Hargadon 

Mark  S.  Fretwell 

Robert  B.  Birthisel 

Bruce  A.  Mcintosh 

William  E.  Patterson 

Eugene  G.  Mortorff 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lee  Baggett,  Jr.,  425-40-6909/ 
1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral in  a  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility designated  by  the  President  under 
Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  601.  to 
which  grade  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Lt.  Gen.  David  M.  Twomey.  117-20-6197, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-4  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

Hahn.  Robert  A.  Saundres,  Maryus  O. 

Hundley.  John  D. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-3.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

Anderson.  Alan  Clark 
Bafus,  James  Bernard 
Conti.  Clifford  Jay 
Hoerntlein.  Michael  Joseph 
Jones.  William  Albert 
King.  Glen  David 
Kurkowitz.  Frank  Dillard 


Massey.  Deloren 
Medina.  Joe  Refugio 
Meisburger.  William  John 
Pabst.  Charles  Wilbert 
Pearsall.  Donald  Joseph 
Pruitt.  Michael  Everett 
Snodgrass.  Preston  Lee 
Steele.  Johnnie  Lee 
Tisdale.  Gerald  Lorenza 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

Abbott.  David  Creighton 
Alexander.  Gregory  William 
Allanigue.  Rodante  Penafuer 
Allison.  Albert  Edward 
Ambrosio.  Alexander  Rabonza 
Anderson.  Benjamin  Calvin 
Anderson.  Wallace  Clay 
Andres.  Ignacio  Salvador.  Jr. 
Armistead.  Michael  Sterling 
Arwine.  Thomas  Edward 
Asbel.  Dennis  Cecil 
Austin.  James  Grover.  Jr. 
Bader.  Ronald  Lynn 
Bagarella.  Kenneth  John 
Baker.  Roy  Gene 
Barber.  Jerry  Lee 
Baril.  Michael  Bruce 
Baxley.  Robert  Lee 
Bearden.  Brady  Calvin 
Beasley,  Donald  Richard 
Beckett.  Norman  Lee 
Bedford.  Alfred  Ray 
Beltran.  Elmor  Tijam 
Bennette.  Joan  Helen 
Benton.  Dwight 
Bergeron.  William  Paul 
Bergeson.  Donald  Eugene 
Beshears.  Phillip  Larry 
Biancardi.  Richard  Kevin 
Biggs.  Robert  Lee.  Jr. 
Birch.  Charles  Code 
Booher.  Thomas  Allen 
Bono.  John  James 
Bott.  Kenneth  Roger 
Bowman,  Ira  Alvin 
Boydstun,  Timothy  Scott 
Brienza,  Robert  Alfred 
Britton,  Willie  Mack,  Jr. 
Bullens.  Edward  Boyd 
Buncher.  Robert  Emery 
Burns,  Gary  Merrill 
Bums,  Richard  Grego 
Caha,  Jerald  Guy 
Cain,  Stephen  Charles 
Calvery,  Jimmy  Ray 
Camp,  Steven  Eugene 
Cannon,  Gregory  Scott 
Capua.  Paul  Jon 
Cartwright.  Howard  Lynn 
Case.  Richard  Edward 
Chaney.  Douglas  Lewis 
Christy.  Michael  Eugene 
Cigich,  David  Charles 
Claassen.  Darrell  Dean 
Clark.  Robert  Laveme 
Collins.  Richard  Henry 
Cooper.  James  S. 
Cooper.  Paul  Wayne 
Corley.  Gary  Nicky 
Cornish,  Dewayne  Edward 
Cotton,  Alvin  Nathaniel 
Cowherd,  Clifton  Paul 
Cranfill,  Ronald  Lee 
Currey,  Randy  Vaughn 
Cushing.  Charles  Fowell 
Cywinski,  David  Duane 
C^zapleski,  Thomas  Bernard 
Daniel.  Dwight  Willard 
Darrow.  Joseph  Andrew 
Dean,  Timothy  James 
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Dearing.  Edward.  Jr. 
Deausen.  Nelson  Canlas 
Dedios.  Nemesio  Chavez 
Dembo.  Robert.  Ill 
Devine.  Wesle.v  August 
Dewire.  Jonathan  Carl 
Douglas.  Robert  Alvi 
Dow.  William  Edward 
Duval.  Lee  Paul 
Eddington.  Stephen  Ransom 
Eisley.  William  Clifford 
Elejorde.  Eduardo  Fontillas 
Elkins.  Ernest  Porter 
Ellenwood.  Robert  Roy 
Erhardt.  Warren  E..  Jr. 
Etchison.  John  Frankin 
Evans.  Jerry  Glenn 
Fabian.  Bernard  Carbonel 
Fischman.  Jonathan 
Flaherty.  William  Eugene 
Flick.  Gregg  Stanley 
Fortune.  Leonardo  Porlante 
Fourman.  William  Michael 
Freeman.  Donald  Eric 
French.  Michael  Richard 
Fritz.  Bruce  Clarence 
Fritz,  Jack  Robert 
Galbreath.  Larry  A. 
Galik.  David  Paul 
Giedd.  Lonnie  Steven 
Gilbert.  Thomas  Angus 
Giles.  Willie  Clayton 
Gizzarelli.  Anthony  John.  Jr. 
Grahn.  Gary  Robert 
Grimes.  Jerrell  Robert 
Guinoo.  Marito  Prudente 
Gumphrey.  Edward  Peter.  Jr. 
Gundelfinger.  Charles  J. 
Gunn.  William  Henry 
Haith.  William  Andrew- 
Hammond.  Mark  Douglas 
Harker.  James  Arthur 
Harmon.  Richard  Theodore 
Harper.  Gerald  Warren 
Harrah.  David  Earl 
Harrison.  William  C. 
Hart.  Paul  Litwin 
Harwell.  Chris  Arnold 
Hedinger.  Joseph  Oscar 
Heidman.  Gary  Allen 
Heinitz.  Gary  Richard 
Heins.  Philip  N. 
Helm.  Neil  Arthur 
Herald,  John  Marion 
Hiday.  Robert  Lee 
Holbrook.  Jerod  Ijee 
Holt.  Dennis  Wayne 
Hubbard.  Stephen  Preiss 
Ignacio.  Ben  Franada 
Ison.  Larry  Wayne 
Jackson,  Douglas  Leo 
Jackson,  Paul  Wesley 
Jenkins.  Lee  Richmond 
Jensen,  Richard  Lee 
Jimenez.  Mario  Bautista 
Johnson.  Robert  Michael 
Johnston.  Gary  Edward 
Jones.  Robert  D. 
Jones,  Troy  Malcolm 
Judy,  Raymond  Lee 
Kahawaii,  Robert  Mona  Yau  Q. 
Kahle.  Michael  Paul 
Keidel.  William  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Kimbrell.  Richard  Ivan 
Kingery,  David  Leonard 
Knightnen.  Wd.  Jr. 
Knott.  Dwane  Michael 
Knuth.  James  Alan 
Korth.  Neil  Eugene 
Krehl.  Robert 
Kutsch.  Dale  Kenneth 
Lambert.  Larry  Eugene 
Lathrop,  Peter  Justus 
Leasure,  George  Matthew 
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Leonard,  Robert  William 
Lester,  James  Patrick 
Lewis.  Charles  Raymond.  Ill 
Litogot.  Gary  Charles 
Liwag.  Ernesto  Divino 
Locke.  Dwight  Ashley 
Lockhart.  Robert  Wayne 
Logue.  Richard  Tobin.  Jr. 
Loken.  Robert  EdWard 
Lord.  Sterphen  Thomas 
Lucas,  Daniel  Eugene 
Luellen,  Ralph  Louis,  Jr, 
Majkut,  Daniel 
Manes.  Gerald  Gene.  Jr. 
Manning,  John  Thomas 
Marcus,  Michael  Robert 
Marcus,  Robert  Murray 
Marion.  Jerry  lAne 
Mason.  Catherine  NMN 
Mason.  John  Daniel,  Jr, 
Maston,  Dwaine  Alvin 
McCabe,  Robert  Michael 
McCall,  Virgil  Alan 
McCaul,  Leroy  Linnaeus.  Jr. 
McClain.  Terry  Hugh 
McCollum.  Calvin  Ray 
McCrary,  Textor  Fred 
McGinni§i;_Charles  Dean 
McShpfftiey.  Brian  Francis 
Meiset^burg,  Richard  Karl.  Jr. 
Metzler^f  Steve  Dennis 
Milnarik.  Ricky  Paul 
Miranda,  Andy  Cruz, 
Mizell,  Thomas  Rudolph 
Monk.  Gerald 
Monroe,  Steven  Kenneth 
Montez,  Nestor,  Jr. 
Moore,  Clark  Hugh 
Moore.  Lawrence  Allen 
Morgan,  Edson  Hall 
Morgan,  Richard  Eugene 
Morris.  Charles  Earl 
Morton.  David  Lynn 
Moye.  Dwight  Lee 
Neidig.  Gilbert  Craig 
Nobis.  Jeffrey  Witte 
Normal.  Phillip  H. 
Normington.  William  James 
Norton.  James  Edward 
Oakley.  Marcus  Eugene 
O'Neal.  Michael  Dean 
O'Reilly.  Craig 
Page.  David  Wayne 
Paige.  Thomas  Eugene 
Parker.  James 
Patterson.  Walter  Gerald 
Pearce.  Randall  Ray 
Pearson.  Charles  Richard 
Pearson.  Lloyd  Ronald 
Peluso.  Paul  Richard 
Penley.  Robert  Earl.  Jr. 
Penn.  Larry  Joe 
Piper.  Christopher  Denton 
Poag.  Roy  Caylon 
Ponko.  Thomas  Daniel 
Primeaux.  Ronald  Lee 
Privette.  Joseph  Jennings 
Pruitt.  Robert  Early 
Prusak.  Timothy  Paul 
Quattropani.  Paul  A. 
Quinn.  Michael 
Ramsey.  Earl  Don 
Ramsey.  Edward  Harold.  Jr. 
Reed.  Raymond  Melvin.  II 
Reid.  Mark  Steven 
Reifschneider.  Edward  John 
Renninger.  Dale  J. 
Revels.  David  Wesley 
Riley.  Martin  James.  Jr. 
Riley.  Thomas  Newman 
Rimes.  William  Norman 
Rimmer.  Richard  Alan 
Rogers.  Michael  Robert 
Rosado.  Raymond 


Rose.  James  Henry.  Jr. 
Rosfeld.  Ernest  Anthony 
Ross.  Michael  A. 
Rothe.  William  George 
Roxbury.  Gerald  Charles 
Runne.  Robin  G. 
Rutland.  Leonard  Arnold.  Jr. 
Rutter.  Kenneth  Ronald 
Sailes.  Dempsey  Powell.  Jr. 
Sammons.  Harold  Tyalor.  Ill 
Saxton.  James  Douglas 
Schaeffer.  Raymond  Lester 
Schuler.  Robert  Charles 
Scott.  James  Morrison 
Seaman.  Marvin  Lee 
Sebree.  Frank  James 
Shelton.  Charles  Leo 
Sinclair.  David  Gilbert.  II 
Singleton.  Daniel  Wayne 
Skistimas.  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Smith.  Edward  Rene 
Smith  Gerald  Lewrance 
Smith.  Lonnie  Dale 
Smith.  Michael  George 
Smith.  Wilbert  Randall 
Solice.  Larry  Wayne 
Soyland.  Gary  Deforest 
Standrldge.  Burt  Randolph 
Stewart.  Rondo  Keith 
Stout.  John  Alexander 
Stroy.  Leon 

Sullivan.  Stanley  Wayne 
Symuleski.  Rol)ert  Mike 
Szymczak.  Robert  Henry 
Tate.  E>avid  Edwin 
Taylor.  Roger  Lee 
Tennyson,  Clifford  Leonard 
Thaden.  Gene  Arlan 
Thigpen.  Donald  Melvin 
Thompson.  Calvin  Lewis.  Jr. 

Tomas.  Mario  Derije 
Toothaker.  David  Harrison 
Turner.  Robert  David 
Underwood.  Thomas  Paul 
Vola.  James  Joseph 
Vonreuss.  Edward  Joseph 
Wagoner.  Mitchell  Raymond 
Wallace.  William  Stephan 
Walton.  Jerry  Allen 
Warren,  William  Wade 
Wasson.  Gary  Lee 
Waterman.  Jere  Lee 
Watzlavick.  Charles  Edward 
Wear,  Morton  Wamock.  Jr, 
Webb,  James  Leslie  Morgan 
Werner,  Barry  Lee 
Wesp.  David  Paul 
Westney.  Clarence  Michael 
Wetherington,  Judy  Taggart 
Whetzel,  James  Allan 
White,  James  Arthur 
Whiting.  Almur  S. 
Wilkinson.  Robert  Thomas 
Williams.  David  Lee 
Williams.  Harry  III 
Wilson.  Donald  Mack 
Wilson.  Kelly  James 
Wilson.  Victor  Malcolm 
Woodruff.  Dennis  D. 
Workman.  Thomas  Clark 
Wraalstad.  Gary  Goodwin 
Wyatt.  James  RoUin 
York.  Robert  Elden 
Zeliff.  Alan  Norman 
Zimmerman.  Gary  Keith 
Zittrauer.  Don  S. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Academy  mid- 
shipmen to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  line  of  staff  corps  of  the  U,S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
Abounader.  Selim  Boutros 


January  21  1985 

Abresch.  Richard  James 
Adamiak.  David  Vincent 
Adams.  Christopher  Caswell 
Adams.  Gregory  Scott 
Adams.  Kenneth  Mark 
Adams.  Thomas  Lee.  Ill 
Adkins.  Lemonte  Andre 
Albert.  Philip  Sham 
Alberto.  Donald  Patrick 
Alberts.  Edward  Anthony 
Alexander.  Lewis  Bert.  Jr. 
Alexander.  Marc  Richard 
Alexander.  Todd  Matthew 
Alfaro.  Raymond  Maningas 
Altman.  Bern  Jacob 
Andersen.  Gene  Russell 
Anderson.  James  Daniel 
Anderson.  Kimberly  Kay 
Andow.  Andrew  James 
Andreas.  Mark  James 
Arcaro.  Ralph.  Ill 
Armes.  Bobby  Dean.  Jr. 
Armstrong.  Robert  Kyle.  Jr. 
Arnold,  Ralph  Brian 
Asjes,  David  Christopher 
Assel,  Allan  James,  Jr, 
Atkinson,  David  Rol)ert 
Bia,  Shawn  Eric 
Bailey,  David  Allen 
Bailey.  Jane  Elizabeth 
Baker.  David  Edward 
Baldyga.  Jeffrey  Ronald 
Ballard,  Daniel  Wayne 
Ballard,  Gordon  Walker 
Bamonte.  Scott  Michael 
Bandyk,  Marya  Rose 
Baquer.  Jeffrey  Ronald 
Baratta.  James  Natale 
Barham.  Dennis  James 
Barr.  Harold  E. 
Barron.  Danny  Hugh 
Barton.  Robert  James.  Ill 
Bartosik.  Angela  Agnes 
Barwis.  Rol)ert  Calvin 
Bates.  Troy  Randall 
Beach.  John  Alan 
Beadles.  Joseph  Ware.  Ill 
Beattie.  Michael  Allen 
Bechter.  Timm  Pallas 
Becker.  Delwayne  Philbert 
Beckler.  Eric  Millard 
Bedell,  Daniel  Giorda 
Beel,  Joseph  John 
Belair,  Steven  James 
Bell,  Walter  Joseph 
Bellus.  Andrew  James 
Belt,  Jeffrey  Allen 
Benson,  Christopher  Paul 
Benvenutti,  Eugene  S..  Jr. 
Benzing,  Barry  Joseph 
Berchtold,  David  Allen 
Berdeguez,  James 
Bereska,  George  John.  Jr. 
Berg.  Timothy  Lyie 
Berger.  Michael  John 
Bernard.  Jeffrey  Thomas 
Best.  Kevin  Jon 
Betton.  Christopher  Roy 
Bever.  Lynne  Marie 
Beyke.  Gregory  Lee 
Bianchi.  Kevin  Albert 
Biggs.  Jeffrey  Scott 
Bishop.  Peter  Palmer.  Jr. 
Bishop.  Steven  Brian 
Bixby.  David  Robert 
Bizzard.  Jan  Marie 
Blaise.  Lauren  Rose 
Blakeley.  John  William 
Boehle.  Mark  Stephen 
Boelsche.  Dan  Jackson 
Bolivar.  Babette  Rose 
Bongardt.  Steven  Alexander 
Bonomo.  James  Allan 
Borneman,  John  Ralph.  Ill 
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Borrosh.  Michael  Andrew 
Bourbeau.  Thomas  Prank 
Bowers.  Elarl  Clayton 
Bowhers.  Vincent  Carroll.  Jr. 
Bowman.  Eric  Edward 
Brightwell.  Jeffrey  John 
Broberg.  Brian  Markley 
Brodeau.  David  Allen 
Brooks.  Dennis  Mark 
Brooks.  Kevin  Steward 
Brown.  Gregory  Rol>ert 
Brown,  Larry  Vonselle.  Jr. 
Brown.  Michael  Garret 
Brown,  Paul  Curtis 
Brown,  Richard  Allen 
Brown,  Roger  Neil 
Brownell.  Mark  Judson 
Brunini,  Keith  Alan 
Bruno.  Anthony.  Ill 
Bryan.  Scott  Riley 
Bryant.  Michael  Edward 
Brezezinski.  Edwin  John 
Buckta,  David  Matthew 
Budway,  James  Edward 
Buehler,  Christopher  U 
Burchell.  Wade  C.  Jr. 
Burgard.  Robert  Leo.  Jr. 
Burke.  Brian  Thomas 
Burke.  Christopher  Kevin 
Burke.  Christopher  Paul 
Burton.  IDouglas  Ray 
Bush.  Edward  Thomas 
Buss.  Karl  Ray 
Buswell.  Bradley  Irvin 
Butler.  Patrick  Warner 
Butterfield.  Andrew  Alden 
Butterworth.  Prank  W.,  IV 
Byron,  Robert  Murray 
Cade.  Steven  Charles 
Caisse.  Bryan  Paul 
Callaghan.  Timothy  Patrick 
Callahan.  Shaun  Patrick 
Callahan.  Shawn  Michael 
Camacho,  Richard  Anthony 
Cameron.  Richard  Prazier 
Camp.  Melanie  Sue 
Campbell.  Eric  Martin 
Canvin.  Joseph  Christopher 
Caputo.  Lisa  Marie 
Card.  Stuart  William 
Cardon.  Anthony  James 
Carey,  Jacquelyn  Beth 
Carlson,  Richard  Clark 
Carlson.  Scott  Matthew 
Carra,  Christopher  James 
Carson.  Det>orah  Jayne 
Carver.  John  David 
Casey,  Michael  Martin 
Casity,  Madeline  Marie 
Cassidy.  Shawn  Paul 
Castillo.  Arthur  Gonzales 
Castillo,  Henry  A..  Jr. 
Castleton.  James  Robert 
Cates,  Thomas  Gerard 
Cedrone.  Louis  James 
Challender,  James  Paul 
Chambers,  Christopher  Scott 
Chambers,  Steven  Douglas 
Chaplin.  Stephen  Ramsey,  Jr. 
Chase.  Andrew  David 
Chen.  Douglas  Tu  Kang 
Cheney,  George  Andrew 
Chrisman,  Kenneth  Paul 
Christman.  Michael  Ignatius 
Cissel.  Robert  Carroll 
Clapp,  Jeffery  Randal 
Clark,  Elizat>eth  Josephine 
Clark.  Gard  John 
Clark.  Laurance  Robert 
Clark.  William  Woodrow 
Clay,  Layton  Frederic 
Clifton.  John  Wayne 
Clinch.  Kevin  Douglas 
Clody,  James  Carroll 


Clouse,  Richard  Louis 
Clybome,  Thomas  Michael 
Cobb.  Richard  Marshall 
Coblentz,  William  Lester 
Cochrane.  James  Roger 
Coen.  Joseph  Andrew 
Coetzee.  Althea  Helen 
Colby.  Mark  Duane 
Coleman.  Austin  Hughes 
Collins,  Charles  Sherwln 
CoUom,  Kurt  Steven 
Commons,  David  Michael 
Conway,  Rol)ert  Edward 
Coombs,  Richard  Joaquin 
Coonrod,  Mark  Richard 
Cooper,  Donald  Newton 
Cortesio,  Michael  John 
Constantinl.  William  Richard 
Co8t«Uo.  Timothy  Patrick 
Coury,  Michael  Joseph 
Cox.  Craig  Allen 
Coyne,  Ellen 
Cozad.  Garey  Laurence 
Cozad,  Kyle  James 
Cramer.  Scott  Frederick 
Creager.  Brian  Keith 
Crlswell.  Philip  Walter.  Jr. 
Croce,  Raf faele  Enrico 
Crowe,  Craig  Anthony 
Croy,  Timothy  Wayne 
Cull,  Scott  David 
Culpepper.  Edward  Charles 
Curtis.  Adam  John 
Cuthl>ert.  Douglas  Lee 
Cuyno.  Dominic  Vincent 
Dahlin,  Michael  Warren 
Dalton,  Ronald  Ray 
Daly,  Brendan  Patrick 
Daniel,  Jeffrey  Allen 
Dashiell,  Michael  Marcellus 
Datko.  Laurence  Craig 
Davis,  Barry  Lynn 
Davis,  Bruce  Gary 
Day,  John  Siebert 
E>ayoub,  Gretchen  Marie 
Dean,  Edwin  Dudley.  Ill 
Debban.  Vincent  Eugene 
Debonis,  Steven  Anthony 
Decelle,  Timothy  John 
Deist,  David  William 
Dejoie.  Bertel  Jacques 
Delcamp,  John  Ross 
Delgado,  Anthony  Edward 
Denardo.  John  Vincent 
Denman,  Charles  C,  III 
Denno.  Marc  William 
Deranian,  John  Robert 
Derbes.  Henry  Daniel,  II 
Devers,  James  Edward 
Devine,  Floyd  L. 
Devore,  Stephen  Lane 
Dezelon,  Richard  Matthew 
Dibono,  Daniel  Leonard,  Jr. 
Dickerson.  Donald  Alvin 
Diederich.  Karl  Timothy 
Dierkes,  Christopher  F. 
Digges.  Edward  Dudley 
Dill.  Robert  Williamson 
Dillard.  Mark  Vincent 
Dishman.  Rol)ert  Bryan 
Donohue.  Robert  Patrick 
Donovan,  Daniel  Michael 
Dop,  Thomas  Michael 
Dom,  Jonathan  Jerome 
Dorrell,  Russell  Elven,  III 
Doud,  Brendan  Xavier 
Dougherty.  Timothy  Ignatius 
Douglas,  James  Patrick 
Downing,  Thomas  Milnor 
Doyle.  Eric  David 
Drenter.  Chris  Allen 
Dueker.  Scott  Douglas 
Dunbar.  Laura  Ann 
EKuican.  Robert  Simms 
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Dunkel.  Tammy  Lou 
Dunn.  Patrick 
Dunning.  Maria  Zoe 
Dupuis.  Steven  Francis 
Duran.  John  Martin 
Duzan.  Robert  Howard,  n 
Earl.  Robert  Christopher 
Earle.  Robert  Charles 
Edmiston.  Jan  Marie 
Edmiston.  Scott  Severance 
Edwards.  John  Drosten 
Edwards,  John  Hairston 
Edwards.  Jonathan  David 
Ellegood.  John  Alan 
Ellis,  John  Dana 
Ellis.  Kevin  Lee 
Elmer.  David  Potter,  III 
Espe,  Benito  Licudine.  Jr. 
Etkins.  Robert  James 
Evans.  Evan  George,  Jr. 
Evans.  James  Lewis 
Pahy.  Brendan 
Fain.  Ellen  Elizabeth 
Falkenbach,  Laura  Ann 
Fasanello.  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr. 
Fazzio,  Michael  Edward 
Fenton,  William  Edward 
Field.  Scott  Arthur 
Fields,  David  Lee 
Figgins,  Gerald  Dale 
Piguerres.  John  Msilate 
Fisher,  David  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Kent  Matthew 
Fitzgerald,  William  Anthony 
Fitzgerald,  William  A. 
Fitzpatrick.  Michael  John 
Fitzpatrick.  Norman  Geatz 
Flagg.  Marcus  Wilson 
Fletcher.  Mark  David 
Fletcher,  Matthew  Donald 
Flint.  Daniel  John 
Flowers.  Michael  Lavem 
Floyd.  Glenn  Allen 
Flynn.  Joseph  Sylvester.  II 
Ford.  Maureen  Patricia 
Fordham.  Joseph  Paul 
Francis.  Edward  Philip 
Pranke.  Jon  Albert 
Freitas.  Kyle  David 
FYies.  Franklin  Pierce 
Fritz,  Thomas  Murray 
Fry.  Ronald  Nevin.  Jr. 
Pulton,  Jonathan  Alan 
Gabel,  William  Henry.  Ill 
Gage,  Larry  Scott 
Gannon,  Michael  William 
Garbesi.  Vinton  Gregg 
Garbuzinski,  Terrence  J. 
Garcia,  Gregory  Alfred 
Gardner,  Eric  William 
Gardner,  Todd  Alan 
Gaulke,  Caroline  Sue 
Geier,  John  Harold,  II 
Geis.  Randall  Joseph 
Genoble.  Brett  Joseph 
George.  Thomas  Paul 
Germano.  Donald  Joseph 
Getty.  Richard  Kenneth 
Gibb,  Andrew  Marion 
Gigliotti.  William  C. 
Gilday.  Michael  Martin 
Giles.  Charles  Francis,  III 
Gilmore,  David  Scott 
Gilstad,  Elizabeth  Alison 
Goddard,  Brent  Peter 
Godeaux,  Aaron  Jerome 
Goehler,  Barry  Jackson 
Gof fi,  Richard  James 
Gomez,  Louis  Alwytes 
Gonda.  Philip  Andrew 
Gonzalez,  Leonardo  Miguel 
Goodman,  Robert  Alan 
Goodwin,  Joanne 
Grace,  Stephen  Douglas 
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Graf,  Holly  Anne 
Graham,  Michael  Ray 
Green,  Stefani 
Greenwood,  Michael  Donnell 
Gregory.  Michael  Ray 
Grenier,  Shawn  Rol)ert 
Griffith,  Christopher  John 
Grill,  Jeffrey  Joseph 
Grlmson.  James  McCall 
Grippo,  John  David 
Groover,  William  Kenneth.  II 
Gross,  Allison  Stacey 
Grossmann,  Douglas  John 
Gue.  Kevin  Randolph 
Gunning.  Edward  George,  Jr. 
Gunsallus,  Frank  Lewis,  III 
Haack,  Douglas  Phillip 
Habel,  Gregg  Thomaa 
Hacker,  Bruce  Laurence 
Hadley,  Robert  Clarke,  Jr. 
Hahn,  David  James 
Haidvogel,  Robert  P..  Jr. 
Hajosy,  Michael  Francta 
Hale,  Brian  Scott 
Hale.  Richard  John 
Hall.  Jack  Quentln 
Hall.  Robert  Wesly,  Jr. 
Hamby.  Andrew  Logan 
Hamman.  Jef ferey  Paul 
Hanlon,  Peter  HaU 
Hannink,  John  G. 
Hanson.  Joel  Leland 
Hanson.  Timothy  Gene 
Harman.  Emily  Duvall 
Harrington,  William  B..  Jr. 
Harris.  Billy  Thomas.  Jr. 
Harris,  Paul.  Jr. 
Harrison,  Daniel  Edward 
Harrison,  Scott  Praser 
Harter,  Darlene  Ruth 
Hartman,  Richard  Matthew 
Hasson,  Dennis  Jude 
Hasty,  Mark  Duane 
Hauman.  Mark  Hazen 
Haumer,  Mike  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Mark  Frederick 
Heaphy,  Brian  Michael 
Heckman,  Nancy  Lynne 
Hee,  Paul  Joseph 
Hefti.  John  Arthur 
Heida,  Jeffrey  Dean 
Heln,  Jeffrey  Oacar 
Heine,  Kenneth  Andrew 
Henderson,  Mark  Russell 
Henigan,  Lawrence  P. 
Henry,  Jennifer  Sue 
Henson,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Hernandez.  Ernest  David 
Hess,  Gregory  Clayton 
Hlckey.  Christopher  Nell 
Hlckey,  Laurence  Michael 
Higglns,  WUliam  Boothe 
HiUman,  Simon  Stuart 
Hinckley,  Alan  Wade 
Hlrsch,  Walter  Dickson 
Hitchcock,  Marcus  A. 
Hobbib,  Thomas  Peter 
Hodges,  Christopher  John 
Hoffer.  Rot>ert  Henderson,  Jr, 
Hogsten.  Carl  Thomas,  Jr. 
Holdsteln,  Christopher  M. 
Hollls,  Kevin  Charles 
Holmes.  Gary  Keith  Edward 
Holmes,  Steven  Wayne 
Holt,  Timothy  Scott 
Holte,  Carl  Truman 
Holzrichter,  Daniel  J. 
Honan,  Nancy  Ann 
Hooker,  Robin  Michelle 
Hoppa,  Rot>ert  Valentine 
Horan.  Dale  Ernest 
Horine,  Klmberly  Jan 
Horton.  Jeffrey  Charles 
Howell,  Terrance  Isaac 


Hoyle,  Jef fery  Wayne 
Hudson,  Derek  Dewitt 
Hudson,  Douglas  Ray 
Hudson,  James  Neil 
Huey.  Joel  Wilson 
Huffstutler.  Thomas  W.,  Ill 
Hugenroth,  Randolph  Joseph 
Huggins.  Michael  Carren 
Hull,  Charles  Clayton 
Hull,  Jeffrey  David 
Hume,  E>onald  Keith 
Hunt,  Timothy  Eugene 
Hurley,  Donald  Jefferson 
Hyer.  Randall  Nelms 
Ing.  Rudolf  Andrew 
Ireland,  John  Karl  Francis 
Isamlnger,  Eric  Foster 
Island,  David  Clark 
Ivey,  Robert  Joe,  Jr. 
Jaenlchen.  Eklward  Lee 
James,  Patrick  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Kevin  Charles 
Jenkins,  Paul  Christopher 
Jenkins,  Shawn  Kent 
Jensen,  James  Sheridan 
Johnson,  Christina  Marie 
Johnson,  James  Gilbert 
Johnson.  Richard  Andrew,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Richard  Erik 
Johnson.  Robert  Frederick 
Johnson.  Tracy  Scott 
Johnson.  WUliam  Carter 
Johnston.  Jeffrey  Wayne 
Jones.  Andrew  Laldler 
Jones.  Thomas  Paul 
Jones,  Warren  Richard,  Jr. 
Jordan.  Gerald  James 
Jordan,  Richard  Charles 
Joy,  Vonnle  Wayne 
Kane,  Timothy  Christopher 
Kaneshiro,  Kenn  Keola 
Katz.  Jonathan  Huy 
Kehlenbach,  Jeffrey  Keith 
Kelly,  Steven  Anthony 
Kennedy,  Steven  Lynn 
Kent,  Gary  Richard.  Jr. 
Kenyon.  Edward  Francis 
Kerber.  Thomas  Allen 
Kerr,  Anton  George 
Kessler,  Michael  Lee 
Kettell.  Kent  William 
Klefer.  Alex  John 
Kim.  Dal  Ho 
Kindschuh.  Jeffrey  John 
King.  Tammy  Lynn 
Klntzel.  Stephen  John 
Klrby,  Sandra  Lee 
Klrkbride,  Christopher  Todd 
Klein.  Gary  Dale 
Kllmczyk,  Thomas  William 
Klooster.  Michael  Charles 
Knauer,  Steven  Turner 
Knehans,  William  Frederick 
Kock.  David  Kurt 
Kolley,  Chester  Michael 
Kowalewski,  Joseph  Alan 
Kowalkoski,  Steven  Aaron 
Krebs.  Eric  Merlin 
Kreeger.  Victor  Glen 
Krepsz.  Julie  Jane 
Krotow,  Stephen  Charles 
Krueger.  Anthony  Lloyd 
Kulsa,  Stanley  Adam,  III 
Kwon.  Tony 
Kyser,  James  Giles.  IV 
Kyto,  David  Joseph 
La  Pave,  Daniel  James 
Landauer.  Anthony  Thomas 
Landefeld.  Todd  John 
Lange,  George  Omura 
Langford,  Glen  Christopher 
Lankau.  Paul  Allen,  Jr. 
Lansing.  Scott  George 
Larson.  Arthur  David 


January  24.  1985 

Lascari.  Lesley  Ted 
Lastra,  Guido  Javier 
Laurenzano.  Nancy  Jane 
Lawrence.  Andrew  David 
Lawton.  David  Scott 
Lebredo.  Nicolas 
Ledbetter.  Brian  Richard 
Leeds.  Kevin  Joseph 
Legaspi.  Joey  Emile 
Legenza.  Raymond  Joseph,  Jr. 
Lennox.  James  Michael 
Lerch.  Thomas  Jay 
Lerke,  Paul  Walter 
Lesser.  David  Sheilds 
Lester.  Michael  Theodore 
Leung.  Victor  Hun  On 
Lewis,  Andrew  Lloyd 
Lit>onate,  Mark  Reynolds 
Licholai.  Matthew  S. 
Llghtfoot,  Ashley  E. 
Linder,  Jay  Ronald 
Lindsay,  Curtis  Scott 
Litonjua.  Jonas  Alampay 
Uttle.  Mark  Daniel 
Livingston.  Mark  Robert 
Locher,  Oliver  Gregg 
Loeblein.  James  True 
Loeblein.  Thomas  Rot>ert 
Loesch,  David  John 
Logan,  Sean  Curtis 
Logan,  Todd  Bennett 
Long,  Mark  Robert 
Loria.  Robert  Claude 
Losee.  Geoffrey  Andrew 
Lowery.  Chistopher  Michael 
Lowry,  Thomas  Rol)ert 
Luman,  Robert  James 
Lumsden,  Richard  Elbyme.  Jr. 
Lunifeld,  Robert  Gerard 
Luther,  James  Donald 
Lutz,  Chris  Michael 
Lynn,  David  Scott 
Lyons.  William  Eugene 
Lysaght,  Mark  Christopher 
Lyter,  Curtis  Eugene 
Mack,  Scott  Jeffrey 
MacKinnon,  Douglas  John 
MacOlino,  Scott  William 
Maddox,  Mario  Renara 
Magnoni,  David  Anthony 
Mahlum.  Sandra  Kay 
Mai,  Bradley  Carl 
Makaidis,  Basil  Kimon 
Malick,  Thomas 
Mangente,  Gordon  G. 
Maraoui,  Anne  Marie 
Marotta,  Thomas  William 
Marquis,  David  Daniel 
Marr,  Jerome  Tsai  Heng 
Marsh,  Laurence  Anthony 
Marshall.  Thomas  Bowman 
Martin,  Kismine  Marie 
Martino,  Peter  Dominic 
Martins,  Delano  Paul,  II 
Mata,  Silvester  Galvan 
Matic,  John  Rot>ert 
Matthews,  F»aul  Edward 
Matthews,  Peter  Welty 
Matza,  Joseph  David 
Matzke,  Daniel 
Maxwell,  Gregory  Todd 
Mayer,  Patrick  Kelly 
Mayfield,  Howard  Edward,  Jr. 
McAllister,  Steven  Thomas 
McArthur,  Robert  Cromwell 
McCallum,  Napoleon  Ardel 
McCartan,  Kathleen  Margaret 
McClary,  Rob  Blair 
McCord,  John  Francis  Xavler 
McDonald,  Brian  Louis 
McDonald,  James  Patrick 
McDonnell,  David  Charles 
McDonough,  Mark  Wilson 
McDuffie,  David  Michael 
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McElroy,  Kenneth  Lee  Jr. 
McElroy,  Paul  Leon,  III 
McEnroe,  Martin  Patrick 
McGiffney,  Gregory  Joshpb 
McOiU,  Susan  Elizabeth 
McGinn,  Elizabeth  Marie 
McHale,  Paul  Francis 
McKay,  Michael  Lawrence 
McKenney.  Gregory  Thomas 
McKinney,  Gordon  Charles 
McKinney,  Lucinda  Anne 
McKituiey,  Roberta  Valencia 
McLean,  Rot>ert  Alger,  III 
McNamara,  Daniel  Timothy 
McNeilly,  James  Patrick 
McPherson.  Patrick  Dennis 
Mearig.  Aaron  Austin 
Medve.  Martin  Stephen 
Meeks.  David  Warren 
Mellecker,  Daniel  Dean 
Meloro,  Mark  William 
Melton,  Michael  Scott 
Melvln,  Barry  Stephon 
Mendoza,  Eugenio  Roman 
Menke,  Kurt  William 
Menzies,  Margaret  Anne 
Merren,  Michael  Eklward 
Merriman,  Richard  William 
Merritt,  Charles  Raymond.  Jr. 
Merritt,  John  Shelton 
Merritt,  Michael  Francis 
Meyer,  Victor  Alan  Jr. 
Miceli.  James  Robert 
Midgley.  Michael  Shannon 
Miemicki.  Stephen  Joseph 
Migliori.  Martin  William 
Mikkelson.  Thomas  Costello 
Miley,  John 
Miller,  Deborah  Kaye 
Miller,  Gregory  Alan 
Miller,  Karen  Ann 
Milligan,  John  C.  IV 
Mills.  Charles  Harold.  Ill 
Milowicki,  Gene  Vincent 
Mimnis,  Bernard  Pairbanks.  Jr. 
Minzenmayer,  Brian 
Mislaszek,  Alan  Peter 
Mitchell,  Donald  Moore 
Mize,  Michael  Todd 
Mlincsek,  John  James 
Moeller,  IDavid  John,  Jr. 
Mogelgaard,  Erik  Jensen 
Mohr.  Thomas  Campion 
Molinari.  Michael  Robert 
Monaghan,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
Monk.  Charlotte  E>ee 
Montesantl,  Michael  William 
Mooney,  Patrick  Hamilton 
Mooradian,  Stephen  Edward 
Moore,  David  Joseph 
Moore.  Michael  Thomas 
Moore.  Thomas  Edward 
Moosmann,  James  Brian 
Moraytis,  John  Louis 
More.  Bradley  Roy 
Morgan,  Charles  Richard 
Morgan,  David  Jeffrey 
Morgan,  Timothy  Michael 
Morris,  Daniel  Stephen.  Jr. 
Morris,  David  Clyde 
Morris,  Michael  Fred 
Morrow,  Gregory  William 
Mosher.  Kevin  Lee 
Moulton,  John  Patrick 
Mudd,  Michael  William 
Mulich,  Terrence  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mullen.  Edward  Joseph 
Mullican,  Jon  Charles 
Munsch,  Stuart  Benjamin 
Murphy,  Henry  Louis,  III 
Muxlow,  Robert  Andrew 
Myers,  Kelly  Lauren 
Nasson,  Scott  Lyngklip 
Neira.  Paul  Mark 


Nelson,  Robert  Truman 
Nelson,  Steven  Glenn 
Neumann.  Barbara  Ellen 
Newhart.  Dale  Timothy 
Newman.  Daniel  Thomas 
Newton,  Stanley  Clark 
Nguyen,  Phong 
Nies,  Michael  Steven 
Nixon.  John  Craig 
Noel.  Jack  Sherm  n 
Nolan.  Charles  Howard.  Jr. 
Nolan,  John  Patrick 
Nolan,  William  John 
Norman,  Thomas  Kelvin 
Norrls,  Warren  O.  Brian,  Jr. 
Novak,  Francis  Gerard 
Nowak,  Richard  Todd 
Obrien,  Seamus  Martin 
Olds,  Bradley  Lohrbauer 
Oleson,  John  Edward 
Oliver,  David  Milton 
Oliver,  Robert  Evan 
Olmsted,  James  Nicholas 
Olsen,  Greer  Gibson 
Olsen,  Scott  Carlton 
Olson.  Eric  Wayne 
Olson.  Gregg  Peter 
Olson.  Lester  Carl 
Olson.  Timothy  Karl 
Olson.  Todd  E>ouglas 
Olt.  Theodore  Frederick.  Ill 
OTJeil.  David  Patrick 
OTieUe.  John  Stocker 
OTieUe.  Kathleen 
Orlando,  Anthony  Robert 
Ormond,  Dale  Andrew 
Orr,  James  Brian 
Osborne,  Maynard  Scott 
Otero,  Augustin,  Leopoldo 
Otero,  Victor  Hugo 
Ottlnger,  Michael  John 
Owen,  Teresa  Coleen 
Padlch,  Gerard  Thomas 
Paige,  Brian  Prank 
PaUadino.  Richard  Gene 
Panico.  Stephen  Lawrence 
Papet,  Louis  Martin  Jr. 
Papetti.  Joseph  Mark 
Parham.  Thomas  David.  Ill 
Park.  Bill  Todd 
Patton.  Kevin  Ward 
Patton.  Sean  Ferran 
Paul.  Andrew  TTiomas 
Payoyo,  Jun  Gonzales 
Pearson,  Ctulis  Harvey 
Pecaut.  Mark  Allen 
Peck.  Debra  Lynn 
Peck,  William  Lawrence 
Pedersen,  Timothy  Christian 
Perdomo,  Maurice  Caballero 
Perreca,  Christopher  Jon 
Perrone,  Kenneth  Angelo,  Jr. 
Perry,  John  Stephen  Jr. 
Perry,  Robert  Corl)ett 
Peters,  Gordon  Dean 
Peters,  James  Francis 
Peters,  Jeffrey  Wescott 
Peters,  Norman  Lance 
Peterson,  David  John 
Petouhoff,  Michael  Leonard 
Petrilla,  James  David  Jr. 
Petruncio,  Emil  Thomas 
Pettit,  Steven  Lee 
Pfelf fer,  Curtis  Dwayne 
Pflleger,  David  Harry  Jr. 
Phelpw,  Peter  Michael 
Phelps.  Roger  Sherman  III 
Phillip,  Lester  Stephen 
Phillips,  Michael  David 
F»ierce,  Carlton 
Pierce,  James  Arthur 
Kercey,  Patrick  Andrew 
Merson,  Edward  Francis 
Pietkiewicz,  John  Waslaw 
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Pimple.  David  Mark 

Pimpo.  Stephen  Joseph 

Piatt.  Samuel  Martin 

Plofchan.  Thomas  Kenneth.  Jr. 

Ploof.  Steven  James 

Pogue.  Edward  Francis 

Pohl,  Sydney  Joseph 

Poindexter.  Mark  Andrew 

Poitras.  Rot)ert  Lee 

Polinchock,  F.  Todd 

Polo.  James  Michael 

Poor.  Robert  Wesley 

Porter.  I>avid  Allen 

Portnoy.  Ralph  Ira 

Powers.  Stephen  Lee 

Preddy.  Joseph  Paul 

Price.  David  Lynn 

Price.  David  Ray 

Price.  Ricardo  Andres 

Price,  Stuart  Lee 

Proctor.  Prank  C 

Prosper!.  Michael  Victor 

Prudencio.  Humilde  Sales,  Jr. 

Prudhomme.  David  Shelton 

Puglisi.  John  David 

Puliatti.  Rene  Angelo 

Punelli,  James  Victor 

Quinn.  Eric  Michael 

Racine,  Stephen  Armand 

Racoosin.  Robert  Wallis 

Randle,  David  James 

Randolph  Michael  Charles 

Ransier.  Randy  Lee 

Rasl>erry.  John  Dee 

Rasnick,  Lannes  Basil,  Jr. 

Rauch.  Charles  Scott 

Rauch,  Steven  Lee 

Redmon.  Patrick  Leo 

Reed,  Brian  Keith 

Reese.  Christopher  Lynn 

Reese.  Jeffrey  Morgan 

Reeves.  Jeffrey  Alan 

Reichard.  Scott  Ray 

Reid.  Randall  Kevin 

Reimer,  Keith  Alexander 

Reynolds,  Christopher  Scott 

Rhodes.  Christopher  Michael 

Rhodes.  Douglas  Todd 

Rhoe.  Reginald  Montaigne 

Ricardson.  Daniel  Jackson 

Ricardson.  Victor  James 

Richcreek.  Karl  Johann  Von 

Richmond.  Phillip  Paul 

Ridings.  William  Vaughn 

Risberg.  Timothy  Harold 

Rist,  Joseph  Patrick 

Roberts,  James  Lloyd 
Roberts,  Lawrence  Scott 
Robertson,  Jeffrey  Stuart 
Rocha,  Jeffrey  Gene 
Roland,  Roger  Wesley 
Rosati,  Joseph  John 
Rose.  Mark  David 
Rosen,  Glenn  Stewart 
Rosmilso,  Paul  Alexander 
Rosner,  John  Charles 
Ross,  Kenneth  Brent 
Rouble.  Patricia  Ann 
Royal,  Joel  Patrick 
Rubino,  Mark  David 
Ruiz,  Antolin.  Jr. 
Ruiz,  David  Louis 
Rush,  Charles  Andrew.  Ill 
Russell,  Richard  David,  Jr. 
Ruthford,  Ericston,  R. 
Rutkowski,  Richard  Jay 
Ruttenberg,  John  Joseph 
Ryan,  Christopher  Alan 
Sahler,  Christy  Lee 
Salza,  Theresa  Ellyn 
Saxman,  Brian  Wayne 
Schaeffler,  Mark  Abegg 
Schatzle,  Matthew  Francis 
Schiefer,  Charles  Walter 
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SchiU,  Thomas  Kenneth 
Schmidt,  Wade  Herman 
Schmidt.  John  Joseph 
Schnorr.  Donald  Peter.  Jr. 
Schoenbom.  Timothy  Mark 
Schott.  Charles  Lee 
Schroeder.  Duane  Edward 
Schuhlein.  Paul  Michael 
Schulz,  William  John,  Jr. 
Schwarz.  Thomas  Francis 
Schweizer,  David  Dale 
Sears.  Gregg  Gordon 
Seigenthaler.  Daniel  Mark 
Selvy,  Donald  Scott 
Selvy.  Ronald  Alan 
Severs,  Paul  Joseph 
Sham,  Robert  Reginald 
Sharkey.  Charles  William 
Sheehan,  Francis  Xavier 
Shelden.  Craig  Benjamin 
Sheldrup,  James  Gardner 
Shlgley,  Mark  Vincent 
Shlhadeh,  Matthew 
Shippey,  John  Thomas 
Shroyer,  Deborah  Ann 
Siewertsen,  Michael  Hans 
Sigler.  Jeffrey  Allen 
Slletzky.  Stephan 
Slmei.  Prank  Angelo,  Jr. 
Sims,  Charles  Michael 
Sims.  John  Van 
Skelly.  Michael  Porter 
Skufca.  Joseph  E>aniel 
Sladcik,  Gregory  Scott 
Slater,  Neysa  Maureen 
Slyth,  Paul  Herbert,  III 
Smith,  Charles  Michael 
Smith,  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Smith,  Christopher,  John 
Smith,  Eric  Brackett 
Smith,  Gregory  Allen 
Smith,  Jeffrey  Thomas 
Smith,  Kent  Charles 
Smith,  Lee  Oliver 
Smith,  Maribeth 
Smith,  Michael  Gerard 
Smith,  Robert  Joseph 
Smith.  Scott  Gray 
Smith,  Steven  John 
Smith,  Thomas  Anthony 
Smith,  Troy  Laveme 
Smith,  WUliam  Durwood,  lU 
Snight.  William  Lee 
Snow,  Richard  Vinton 
Sobka,  Scott  Thomas 
Sodeur,  Michael  J. 
Solgere,  Andrew  Louis 
Soltesz,  Peter  John 
Spear.  William  Harold 
Speed.  Stephen  Richard 
Spieth.  Susan  Monlque 
Splnelli.  Julia  Marcia 
Springer.  Cory  Alan 
Stahlman,  Michael  Ross 
Stamps.  Peter  David 
Steadley.  Robert  Scott 
Stelgers.  Curt  William 
Stem.  Jack  Lloyd 
Stemple.  James  Bryon 
Stepanlak.  Michael  George 
Sterrett.  Arthur  Merle.  Jr. 
Stevens.  Mark 
Stevenson.  Steven  Nell 
Stewart.  Joseph  Scott 
Stewart.  Ray  Braxton 
Stone.  William  David 
Stoner.  Troy  Allen 
Stout,  Daniel  Paul 
Stout,  Theodore  John 
Stricter.  Joel  Wlnfried 
Strong.  Edwin  Tlemeyer.  Ill 
Studevan.  Colin  Charles 
Sullivan.  Patrick  Michael 
Sun.  Dean  Tom 


Sutton.  Patrick  Andrew 
Swartz.  Jeffrey  Raymond 
Sweeney,  Gregory  Scott 
Switzer,  Larry  Wayne 
Sylvester.  Thomas  Yamell 
Syring.  James  Dale 
Syvertsen.  James  Michael 
Szymanski,  Timothy  G. 
Taboada,  Frank  Joseph 
Taylor,  Craig  Benjamin 
Taylor,  David  Mark 
Taylor,  Michael  Garron 
Taylor,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Tees,  Timothy  Howland  - 

Thebaud,  Cynthia  McCuUey 
Thola,  Forest  Dale 
Thomas,  Jeffery  Allen 
Thomas,  Wllbert  Edward 
Thompson.  Andy  William 
Thompson.  Bruce  Russell 
Thone.  William  Bradley 
Tllghman.  Richard  William 
Tlnney.  Timothy  Edward 
Torblt.  Michael  Clay 
Tranchlna.  Michael  Sean 
Trettln,  James  Gordon 
Trost,  Steven  Glenn 
Trotta.  Andrew  Patrick 
Trujillo,  Mario  Gustavo 
Turner.  David  Patrick 
Tuten.  David  Douglas 
Uhl.  Jonathan  MacFarlane 
Ulbricht.  Jonathan  Gustav 
Underwood.  Robert  Ralph 
Vahsen.  Steven  Scott 
Valentine.  Joseph  Francis 
Vanbrabant.  John  David 

Vance.  Robert  Michael 

Vancleave,  John  Aaron 

Vandlver.  James  Lee 

Vangorden,  Alexander  Robert 

Vanorden,  Andrew  James 

Varallo,  Thomas  Anthony.  Jr. 

Vaughan.  Robert  George 

Venable,  Jaime  Richard 

ViUanueva.  John  Astllero 

VUlar,  Reuben 

Volgenau,  Douglas,  Jr. 

Wade,  John  Cogan 

Wagner.  Franz  Karl 

Waldellch.  George  Morgan,  Jr. 

Walgand.  Edward  Christ 

Wain.  Bruce  Geoffrey 

Walker,  Jeffrey  Bryan 

Walker.  Mark  Andrew 

Wallace.  Eric  Kendall 

Walls,  Kenneth  Christopher 

Walters,  John  Robert 

Walzer.  Rol)ert  Jon,  II 

Ward,  James  Inman,  Jr. 

Ward,  William  Barry 

Waterman,  Mark  Russell 

Watka,  Gregory  Olavl 

Watson.  Charles  Pfennig 

Watson,  Kayle  Newkirk,  III 

Watson,  Troy  Prank 

WatU,  Geoffrey  William 

Weaver,  Susan  Marie 

Webb,  Andrea  Lloyd 

Weber.  Mark  Evans 

Webster.  Richard  Ewing,  Jr. 

Weiler.  Christopher  John 

Weiss.  David  Adam 

Weist.  Kathleen 

Wellborn.  Raymond  Burke.  Jr. 

Wells,  Susan  Kay 

Whalen,  John  David 

Wheatley.  Wade  Marion 

Whltbeck,  Wesley  Allen 

White,  Kevin  Lee 

White,  Robert  Tolar,  Jr. 

Whitehouse,  Edward  Aaron 

Whitfield,  Gregg  Devon 

Wlggs,  Tracy  Jeanne 
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wild,  Thomas  Scott 
Wileman,  Robin  Thomas 
Wilkens.  Peter  Leonard 
Williams.  Byron  Antonio 
Williams.  Christopher  Alan 
Williams.  Daniel  Howard 
Williams.  Gordon  C. 
Williams.  James  Matsuo 
Williams.  John  Benedict,  III 
Williams.  Paul  Gunter 
Williams.  Steven  Graig 
Williamson.  Brad 
Williamson,  Ricky  Lee 
Williamson.  Thomas  James 
Wilson.  Chet  Bradley 
Winkler.  James  Paul 
Winkler,  John  Kenneth 
Winter.  Timothy  Peter 
Wiseman.  Brett  Wallner 
Witt.  Glenn  Eric 
Wohld.  Richard  Von 
Wolfe.  Gilbert  Robert 
Wolski,  Eugene  Joseph.  Jr. 
Wood.  Dakota  Lee 
Woods.  David  Robert 
Worsh.  Kevin  Arthur 
Wozniak.  Eugene 
Wray.  James  Michael 
Wright.  Benjamin  Taliaferro 
Wright.  Joseph  Thomas.  Ill 
Wright.  Lloyd  Allen 
Yamashita.  Kenneth  James 
Yancigay,  John  Richard 
Yankovich.  Michael  Charles 
Yetman.  Ashley  Page 
Yi.  Chong  Man 
Yniguez.  Mark  Lawrence 
Young.  Riki  Gerard 
Young.  William  Ritchie 
Yurovich.  Daniel  Joseph 
Zaccardi.  Vincent  Joseph 
Zaleski,  Ronald  Alexander 
Zdanowicz.  Andrew  Frank 
Zebell.  Timothy  Edwin 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed  permanent   ensign   in   the   line   or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Abbott,  John  C. 
Abbot,  Preston  G. 
Abbott.  Walter  D..  Ill 
Abramson.  Daniel 
Acock.  Mitchell  D. 
Adair.  Tyrone  A. 
Adamchik.  Walter  P. 
Adams.  Mark  A. 
Adams.  Steven  E. 
Adamus.  Stanley  J. 
Afont,  Alfredo 
Ahlgrim.  Michael  W. 
Aiken.  Scott  D. 
Ailes.  John  W.V. 
Akeriund.  Paul  W. 
Albert.  David  J. 
Alexander,  Edward  P. 
Allen,  Harry  E.,  Ill 
Allen  Jonathan  G. 
Allen,  Joyce  A. 
Allen,  Kelly  A. 
Allen.  Kenneth  D. 
Allen.  Russell  E. 
Aller,  John  C. 
Altman.  Mark  A. 
Ambrose.  Francis  J. 
Amick.  Brian  D. 
Anderson.  Robert  R. 
Anderson.  Rodney  W, 
Anderson.  Todd  W. 
Anderson.  Wesley  G. 
Andrews.  Stephen  J. 
Andrus.  Edward  Y. 
Angelino,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
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Angulo.  Vince  E. 
Angwin.  Martin  V. 
Ankewich.  Carl  M. 
Ansley.  Jeffrey  D. 
Apodaca,  Ronald  D. 
Applegate.  Carolyn  L. 
Arendt.  Mark  D. 
Arp.  Randy  R. 
Aucoin.  William  E. 
Ausley.  Paul  D. 
Bal>er.  Bruce  A. 
Babies.  Michael  T. 
Backus,  Christopher  T. 
Bade,  Andrew  A. 
Bagwell,  Brenn  C. 
Bailer.  James  C. 
Bailey.  Robert  E. 
Balm.  Fay  E. 
Bain.  Dale  W. 
Baker.  Charles  E. 
Baker.  William  B. 
Balderson.  Christopher  C. 
Ballard.  Daryl  L. 
Ballard  Debra  E. 
Banks.  Sidney  M. 
Barge,  James  L. 
Barlow.  Carl  A..  Ill 
Barnard,  Lawrence  E. 
Bamett,  David  T. 
Barrickman.  Darryl  L. 
Barrows,  Patricia  A. 
Barth.  John  D. 
Barthol.  David  T. 
Bartlett.  Robert  D. 
Bass.  Mark  A. 
Batten.  Jack  B. 
Bauknecht.  Joseph  A. 
Beardsworth.  Robert  M. 
Becker.  Walter  D. 
Beder.  Mark  N. 
Belanger.  Jon  C. 
Belczyk.  Karl  S. 
Bell.  Harold  A. 
Bellerose.  Joann  C. 
Benedict.  Rex  A. 
Bennett.  Joseph  E. 
Bennett.  Thomas  H. 
Bentley  Ricky  J. 
Bercaw.  Sean  S. 
Berger,  Steven  W. 
Berkhlmer,  Prank  K. 
Berkowitz,  Robert  J. 
Bemal,  Ronnie  A. 
Bernard.  Kenneth  D. 
Berry.  James  R. 
Berryman.  Michael  C. 
Bessette.  Gerald  R. 
Bethge.  Thomas  M. 
Bevins.  Andrew  C. 
Beyer.  Doug  C. 
Bie.  Ernest  W. 
Bilbrey.  E>arrell  P. 
Billings.  Kyle  T. 
Billingsley.  Arthur  B. 
Blnda.  Gregory  J. 
BIttorf.  Stephen  P. 
Blackburn.  William  F. 
Blackmon.  Warren  A. 
Blagg.  Michael  F. 
Bland.  Richard  K. 
Blonsick,  John  S..  Ill 
Bobinski.  Mitchell  H. 
Bockoven.  Paul  C. 
Boex,  Anthony  R. 
Bogan,  Harold  A. 
Boger,  Harold 
Bohdan,  Timothy  E. 
Bohler.  Jeffrey  A. 
Bojanowskl.  Thomas  R. 
Bollck.  Thomas  N. 
Bollnger.  Charles  V. 
Boll.  Dan  R. 
Bolter.  Mark  S. 
Bombka,  Walter  J. 


Bonam,  Gregory  J. 
Bonds,  John  B. 
Bonn.  Bo  R. 
Booth.  Erik  K. 
Borsody.  Joseph  J. 
Hosier.  William  E. 
Bothwell.  Marc  E. 
Botond.  Andrew  I. 
Bottelson.  Jay  D. 
Boucher.  Thomas  M. 
Boulka,  Harold  A. 
Boveri.  Joseph  A. 
Bowens.  Brian  E. 
Bowman.  Dennis  J. 
Boyd.  Jennifer  L. 
Boyington.  Roger  C. 
Bradshaw,  Eugene  B. 
Brady.  Jeff ry  S. 
Brahosky.  Vance  A. 
Brake.  Jon  M. 
Braker.  Patrick  J. 
Brandt.  Henry  H. 
Braunschweig.  John  J, 
Brawley.  Robert  F. 
Brenne.  Stephen  D. 
Brenton,  Kevin  R. 
Brewer,  Brent  A. 
Brewer,  Jeb  E. 
Brewer,  Thomas  M. 
Bridgens.  David  W. 
Briede.  Rot>ert  R. 
Bristow.  Steven  G. 
Britt,  Eric  A. 
Brock.  Donald  C. 
Brodeur,  David  L. 
Brooke,  Nicholas  S. 
Brooks.  Sheryl  E. 
Brooks,  William  S. 
Broward,  John  C. 
Brown.  Adam  R. 
Brown.  Chad  K. 
Brown.  Gary  E.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Jeffrey  S. 
Brown.  Russell  O. 
Brown.  Yvette  C. 
Browne.  Gene  C. 
Bruner.  Jeffery  R. 
Bryant.  Matthew  H. 
Buchanan.  Bryan  C. 
Buckley.  James  F..  11. 
Bureage.  Michael  F. 
Burch.  James  A. 
Burchlnal.  David  L. 
Burg.  Claude  J. 
Burgess.  Diane  E. 
Burke.  Adrian  W. 
Burke,  Christopher  F. 
Burke,  Gregg  A. 
Burke,  Tracy  W. 
Burkholder,  Gary  J. 
Burkhouse,  Peter  A. 
Bums,  E^mmet  R. 
Bums,  James  B. 
Bums,  Royce  A. 
Burtls.  Brett  K. 
Burton.  Brian  A. 
Bushong.  Adam  C. 
Bushta,  Robert  E. 
Bynum.  Andreas  L. 
Bynum.  James  S. 
Byron.  Keith  A. 
Cadwell.  Ronald  O. 
Calms.  Rugenla  L. 
Cajka.  Daniel  A. 
Calderaro.  Charles,  III. 
Caler.  Craig  D. 
Calhoun,  Richard  A. 
Camacho.  Steven  J. 
Campbell.  David  B. 
Campbell.  Patrick  J, 
Campion,  James 
Cannon,  Joseph  R. 
Capozzi.  John  F. 
Capra.  Andrew  M. 
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Carey,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Bradley  A. 
Carpenter.  Charles  S. 
Carpenter.  James  D. 
Carrico,  Timothy  K. 
Carroll.  Dennis  K. 
Carroll.  Steven  R. 
Carter.  David  J. 
Carter.  Matthew  J. 
Carter.  Perry  W. 
Casey.  John  M. 
Casey.  Patrick  C. 
Casper.  Ronald  A. 
Cauthen.  John  M. 
Cavanagh.  Donald  J..  Jr. 
Cavanaugh.  Paul  R. 
Caverly.  Eugene  S.,  IV 
Cekov.  Ivan  D. 
Cervantes.  Kenneth  M. 
Chabay.  John  E. 
Chaddic  John  L. 
Chambers.  Kenneth  M. 
Chambers.  Robert  H. 
Chan.  Bruce  A. 
Chandler.  Richard  H. 
Chang.  David  C. 
Chapman.  Kurt  J. 
Chapman,  Murray  W. 
Chapman.  Robert  M. 
Charette,  Mark  L. 
Chartier.  James  B. 
Chase.  Darren  E. 
Cheney.  David  P. 
Chiarotti,  Charles  G. 
Childs.  Kevin  W. 
Chlarson.  Kerry  L. 
Chlaupek,  Todd  D. 
Chodak,  Paul,  III 
Christensen,  Kevin  L. 
Christensen,  Racine  L. 
Christy.  Clifford  T. 
Chun.  Christopher  C. 
Chun.  Stephen  G. 
Clabaugh.  Clayton  R. 
Clark,  Brian  J. 
Clark,  Mark  A. 
Clark,  Robert  D. 
Clark.  Thomas  S.,  Ill 
Clarke.  Dwayne  W. 
Clarke.  Robert  S. 
Clarkin,  Christopher  J. 
Clay,  Stephen  W. 
Clayton,  Larry 
Cline,  Larry  W. 
Clyde,  Andrew  S. 
Cobb.  Joseph  M. 
Coco,  Joseph  D. 
Cocotis,  Constance  P. 
Cofer,  Darren  D. 
Coffman.  David  W. 
Cohen.  Philip 
Colbum,  Mark  E. 
Collins,  Eric  H. 
CoUuci.  Jay  W. 
Comfort.  Deborah  A. 
Conkle.  Christopher  E. 
Conklin.  Stephen  T. 
Connelly.  Patrick  P. 
Consunji.  Rey  S. 
Cook.  Allan  A. 
Cock.  Eric  D. 
Coonce.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Copp.  Adam  J. 
Costello.  Christopher  P. 
Coughlin.  Paula  A. 
Coulter.  Jeffrey  M. 
Courtney.  William  L. 
Cox.  Wendell  A. 
Coyne.  Thomas  P. 
Craig.  Daniel  M. 
Craig.  Martin  L. 
Crane.  Steven  M. 
Cranney,  William  L. 
Crawford.  David  M. 
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Crawford.  Gregory  A. 
Creighton.  Robert  K. 
Cronk,  Catherine  E. 
Cross,  John  S. 
Crouch,  Robert  M. 
Croxton,  Martin  P. 
Crozier,  Francis  J.,  II 
Crump,  Dennis  R. 
Cuff.  Daniel  R. 
Culhane.  Brian  M. 
CuUen,  Glen  T. 
Curran,  Daniel  A. 
Curtis.  Scott  D. 
Dabney,  William  H..  Jr. 
Daley.  Thomas  F. 
Damon.  Karl  K. 
Daniel.  Matthew  P. 
Daniels,  Thomas  A. 
Danner,  David  A. 
Daunt,  Brendan  M. 
E>avis.  Brett  J. 
Davis.  Brian  J. 
Davis.  E>avid  E. 
Davis.  Keith  E. 
Davis.  Lynn  R. 
Davis.  Mark  A. 
Dawson.  David  A. 
Deakin.  Kenneth  A. 
Dearolph,  Jeffery  E. 
Decaria.  Alex  J. 
Decker,  WiUlam  A. 
Deghetto.  Todd  H. 
Delaney.  Edward  C. 
Delaney.  Thomas  E. 
Delatte.  Patrick  M. 
Dellaira.  Paul  A. 
Delcrier.  Peter  L. 
Delozler.  Kenneth  W. 
Denham.  Penny  A. 
Denko.  Alan  R. 
Denlinger.  James  S. 
Deguy.  Moniaue 
Deschak.  Robert 
Devogel.  Gregory  P. 
Dickson.  David  W. 
Dietrich,  Dean  E. 
Dietrich,  Stanton  W. 
Dillenberger.  Kelley  T. 
Dixon.  Raymond  A. 
Dodge.  Vincente 
Doerzeacher.  John  C. 
Dogonniuck.  Christopher  C. 
Dogs,  Dennis  A. 
Dollar.  Christopher 
Donithan,  Michael  O. 
Donovan,  E>aniel  J. 
Donovan,  Michael  J. 
Dopilka,  Sheila  A. 
Dore.  Ted  A. 
Douquet,  Gregory  M. 
Downs.  Bruce  M. 
Downs.  Michael  S. 
Doyle.  Gregory  V. 
Drake.  E>avid  A. 
Drake.  Scott  E. 
Drane.  Aaron  R. 
Dreacher,  PhlUlp  M. 
Dube,  Hans  G. 
Dudenhoef  fer.  Andrew  J. 
Duffy,  Thomas  M. 
Dugan.  Molses  S. 
Duhrkopf.  Scott  C. 
Dumas.  Lorena 
Duncan.  Barry  T. 
Duncan.  Robert  A.  Jr. 
Dunham,  Gerald  U 
Dunham.  Lewis 
Dunlap.  Gary  H. 
Dunlap.  Timothy  J. 
Dunn.  Daniel  M. 
Dunn.  John  P. 
Duran.  Peter  C. 
Durel.  Christopher  M. 
Duren,  Jennifer  N. 


Dutcher,  Roger  E. 
Dsiejowski.  David  A. 
Eagle.  Christopher  J. 
Earle.  Richard  G. 
Easterling.  Sharon  M. 
Eberling,  George  O. 
Ebert.  Richard  V. 
Edmundson.  Jay  D. 
Edwards.  Terry  M. 
Egan.  Jeanne  L. 
Ehlers.  Kim  W. 
Eidson.  Brian  E. 
Eilertaen.  Bradley  J. 
Elnhom.  John  K. 
Elmore.  Kevin  R. 
Eteero.  Bruce  D. 
Emerson,  Thomas  J.  Jr. 
Emmerson.  Raymond  H. 
England.  Lucretia  E. 
English.  Michael  E. 
Engman.  Joseph  D. 
Ennis.  PhiUlp  A. 
Enterllne.  Greg  A. 
Entner.  Jeffrey  G. 
Epps.  Kelly  J. 
E^pinosa.  Daniel  C. 
Estano.  Fred  L. 
Estell.  William  A..III 
Etheridge.  Tracy  A. 
Evans.  Timothy  S. 
Fabre.  Stacie  M. 
Pack,  Joachim  W. 
Pagan.  Thomas  W. 
Fahy.  Richard  H. 
Farey.  Michael  E. 
Pariello.  Brian  G. 
Farkas.  David  J. 
Fanner,  Thomas  L. 
Faulk.  Cornelius  L. 
Fava.  Mark  C. 
Peeney.  Brian  T. 
Fellberti.  Roberto 
Felton.  Carl 
Felton,  Mark  D. 
Felzien,  Thomas  J. 
PerencB.  Nicholas.  Ill 
Ferguson.  Leslie  C. 
Perrelli.  Karen  E. 
FeweU.  John  H.III 
Fewster.  Timothy  B. 
Flely.  Scott  A. 
Files.  Clinton  H. 
Pink,  Daniel  L, 
Fish,  Steven  P. 
Fisher,  Herbert  A. 
Flanagan.  Jack  E. 
Flessner.  Mark 
Flowers,  Joel  R. 
Plynn.  Robert  P. 
Fortin.  Donna  L. 
Foster.  Timothy  S. 
Fowler.  Demetrius  E. 
Pox.  Eric  E. 
Pox.  Terry  L. 
Fox.  William  H. 
Praenkel.  Richard  J. 
Pranchettl.  Lisa  M. 
Francis.  Leslie  A. 
Franklin.  Jeff'^y  A. 
Frazer.  Mark  D. 
Frear.  Richard  A.,  Jr. 
Frederick,  Jeffrey  D. 
FYeemon,  Bennett  C. 
Frese,  Michael  A. 
Frie,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Friend,  John  E. 
Fries.  Bruce  D. 
Pritts.  Donale  C.  Jr. 
F\irtner.  Thomas  P. 
Gabay.  Mark  R. 
Gaddy,  Peter  J. 
Gahaghan.  Steve  W. 
Gaines.  Mark  E. 
Gaiter.  Valerie  Y. 
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Gallagher,  Prank  B. 
Gallagher,  John  T. 
Gallagher.  Lawrence  C. 
Gallagher,  Martin  L. 
Gallip.  William  C. 
Gancas.  RCD  N. 
Gannon,  Brian  E. 
Gannon,  Dennis  M. 
Gannon,  James  M. 
Gardner.  Robert  L. 
Garman,  Matthew  S. 
Gamer.  John  S. 
Garrett.  Patsy  A. 
Garrigan.  Raymond  C. 
Gast.  Vincent  J. 
Gates.  Mark  A. 
Gates.  Timothy  W. 
Gauthier.  Ronald  D.        ' 
Gear.  Sally  J. 
Gearhart.  Peter  A. 
Gebert,  Stephen  E. 
Geisen,  John  P. 
Gentil,  Mark  S. 
Gentry,  Roy  E..  Jr. 
George,  Glenn  R. 
George.  Mark  A. 
Gerstbrien.  Erad  R. 
Getgood.  Andrew  J. 
Geyer.  Bradley  N. 
Ghyzel.  Philip  W. 
Gibbs.  Tricia  A. 
Gibson.  Charles  M. 
Gibson.  Mark  C. 
Gilbert.  Jeffrey  L. 
Gill.  Thomas  J. 
Gillette.  Gregory  D. 
Gillie.  Scott  C. 
Gillies.  James  P. 
Ginder.  Scott  R. 
Giomelli.  Raymond  B. 
Givens,  Andrew  W. 
Glaze,  Charlene  K. 
Glazier,  Elton  G. 
Gleason,  Frederick  F. 
Glisson,  Carl  L. 
Glynn,  Rob  S. 
Golembiewski,  Jeffrey  S. 
Goode,  Douglas  D. 
Goode,  Richard  A. 
Gorham,  Michael  S. 
Gorrell.  Kenneth  E. 
Gosnell.  Glenn  C. 
Gottfried.  Russell 
Gough.  Theron  T. 
Gould.  Dean  A. 
Grabowsky.  Maria  D. 
Grady,  Michael  G. 
Granger.  James  A. 
Graul.  Michael  H. 
Gray,  Douglas  G. 
Gray,  Edward  A. 
Graziano.  Thomas  A. 
Greco.  Anthony  J. 
Green.  Kenneth  J. 
Green.  Richard  A. 
Green.  Timothy  J. 
Greene.  Karl  J. 
Greenspon.  Thomas  S. 
Greenwood.  John  E. 
Greenwood.  Mark  R. 
Greiner.  Keith  A. 
Greisen,  Bruce  R. 
Grgas,  Paul  C. 
Grice.  Kevin  M. 
Griffin.  Brian  E. 
Gross.  Brian  E. 
Groves,  David  B. 
Groves,  Jeffrey  E. 
Grubbs.  Daniel  W. 
Guerra.  Louis  P. 
Gunderson.  Kevin  R. 
Gunerman,  Todd  A. 
Gunnell.  Dan  E. 
Gurry.  Michael  J. 
Gutierrez,  Patricia  A. 
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Haagen.  Perry  D. 
Haas.  Eric  E. 
Haas.  Russell  E. 
Haefner.  Joseph  P. 
Haeg,  Todd  T. 
Hager.  Gregory  S. 
Hahne.  Douglas  D. 
Halley.  Jeffrey  A. 
Hair.  Thomas  W. 
Hakim.  William  R. 
Hales.  Stephen  R. 
Hall.  Michael  A. 
Hall.  Michael  J. 
Hall,  Raymond  J. 
Hamilton.  Mark  W. 
Hamlett.  Nell  A. 
Hamre,  Darren  W. 
Hanahoe.  Michael  P. 
Hanemann,  Reg  W. 
Hanf t,  Catherine  T. 
Hankins,  Lindsay  R. 
Hanley,  Craig  E. 
Hanna.  Guy  C. 
Hannes.  Kevin  L. 
Hansen.  David  K. 
Hansen.  Robert  A. 
Hansen.  Robert  C. 
Hanson,  Jay  E. 
Harcourt.  Steven  C. 
Harder,  Brenton  C. 
Hardgrove,  Sus&n  M. 
Hardt.  Dan  W. 
Harley.  Cynthia  K. 
Harlow,  Jack  L. 
Haroth.  Stephens  R. 
Harp,  Dwight  T. 
Harr.  Gene  P. 
Harrington.  Keith  T. 
Harris.  Christopher  N. 
Harris,  Jeffrey  L. 
Harris.  Scott  W. 
Harris.  Sharon  E. 
Harrision.  Gregory  S. 
Harrison.  Jeffrey  O. 
Hart,  Troy  L, 
Hauser,  Chris  H. 
Hawes,  Eric  A. 
Hawkins,  Daniel  H. 
Hawkins.  James  P. 
Haws,  Gregory  J. 
Hayes.  Christopher  M. 
Hayes.  Lisa  A. 
Hayes,  Michael  P.,  Jr. 
Hayman.  Edward  M. 
Headlee.  Daniel  W. 
Headley.  WiUlam  V. 
Healy.  John  G. 
Beam,  Brent  n 
Heame,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Heamey,  Brian  T. 
Hechenberger,  Paul  A. 
Heckroth,  Nelaon  T. 
Hee.  Vernon  P. 
Hef f ner,  Scott  A. 
Helnrlch,  Konrad  M. 
Henderson,  Mark  D. 
Henderson,  Robert  L. 
Henderson,  Steven  C. 
Henneberger.  Mark  W. 
Hennelly,  John  C. 
Henry,  Keith  P. 
Henry,  Mark  C. 
Hepburn,  Laird  W. 
Hermanson,  Gregory  A. 
Heron,  Rtva  M. 
Heron.  Thomas  M. 
Herrick.  Craig  L. 
Herrington,  David  M. 
Hess,  David  L. 
Hess.  Richard  C. 
Hewlett.  Clifford  T. 
Hibben,  Quentln  L, 
Hibbett,  Keith  J. 
Hlcka.  Dixon  K. 


Hicks,  Raymond  C. 
Higgins,  Gregory  S. 
Hildebrand.  WiUlam  S. 
Hildner,  Steven  T. 
Hileman,  Rebecca  E. 
HiU.  Mark  E. 
Hill.  Michael  S. 
Hill.  Thomas  E. 
HUl.  Timothy  S. 
HiU.  Wayne  A. 
HiU.  Wayne  D. 
HUton.  Warren  S. 
Hinds,  David  H. 
Hines.  Joseph  E. 
Hlnson.  Daniel  K. 
Hirl.  Joseph  P. 
Hirsch,  Chester  L. 
Kite.  Jeffery  A. 
HnUicka.  Joseph  R. 
Hobbs.  Edward  T. 
Hobley.  LesUe  K. 
Hochsprung.  Loren  K. 
Hochwalt.  Joseph  C. 
Hockensmith,  Shane  W. 
Hoefer.  Craig  M. 
Hoggatt.  Cory  C. 
Hoglund.  Steven  R. 
Holcos.  Thomas  R. 
Holdener.  Brenda  M. 
Holland.  Steven  W. 
Holmes.  John  P. 
Holmes.  John  J. 
Holton.  Christopher  W. 
Hoc.  Erwin  T. 
Hopkins.  Andrew  E. 
Hotle.  William  P. 
Houghton.  David  W. 
Houser.  Christopher  B. 
Hovda.  David  C. 
Hower.  Michael  J. 
Howick,  Bradford  L. 
Howlin,  Timothy  M. 
Huff.  Timothy  L. 
Huffman,  Mark  A. 
Hughes,  Kenneth  D. 
Hughes.  Kenneth  M. 
Huling.  Rebecca  E. 
Humphries.  Terri  K. 
Hunter.  David  S. 
Huntsman,  Jay  S. 
Hurless,  Gregory  S. 
Hufley.  John  P. 
Hurley,  WUliam  J. 
Hurst,  Ronald 
Husmann.  Peter  J. 
latrou.  Steven  J. 
nand.  Edwin  A. 
Ingebretsen,  David  A. 
Innis.  Pall  R. 
Irby,  Gregory  A. 
Isleib.  Charles  C. 
Ivens,  Albert  H.  Jr. 
Iversen,  Kurt  W. 
Jackson,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Lawrence  B. 
Jackson,  Mark  W. 
Jackson,  Maudeva 
Jackson,  Servon  J. 
Jacobs,  Alan  L. 
Jacobsen,  Kenneth  S. 
Jacobus,  Peter  W. 
Jacoby.  Edward  F. 
James  P>atrick  J. 
Jamieson.  Richard  G. 
Janas.  Michael  J. 
Jansen,  Adrian  J. 
Jaszewski,  Paul  J. 
Jefferson.  Eric  E. 
Jenkins,  Kevin  D. 
Jenkins.  Michael  A. 
Jenne.  Kevin  M. 
Jensen,  Richard  E, 
Jensen,  William  J. 
Jerabek,  Scott  B. 
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Jesse,  Darren  H. 

Jodcin.  Jeffrey  J. 

Johannsen.  Christopher  S. 

Johansen.  Richard  J. 

Johnson.  Eonita  E. 

Johnson.  Charles  S. 

Johnson.  Dwayne  A. 

Johnson.  Walter  E. 

Johnson.  Welbom  V.,  IV 

Johnston.  Steven  J. 

Johstone.  Adam  E. 

Jones.  Bobby  C. 

Jones.  Justin  T. 

Jones.  Kathleen  A. 

Jones.  Michael  S. 

Jones.  Quinntella  C. 

Jones.  Reginald  L. 

Jones.  William  M. 

Jordan.  George  M.,Jr. 

Joseph.  Robert  L. 

Judkins.  Warren  T. 

Kalemeer.  Duane  C. 

Kamel,  Gerard  S. 

Kandle.  Paul  J. 

Karam.  Mariana  R. 

Kardell.  Robert  L. 

Kams.  James  J. 

Keane.  Patrick  T. 

Keefer.  Kenneth  M. 

Keller.  Lee  A.PKelley.  Kyle  K. 

Kelley.  Richard  C. 

Kelley.  Stephen  H. 

Kelly.  Gordon  P. 

Kelly.  James  J. 

Kelly,  Kathleen  P. 

Kelly.  Patrick  K. 

Kelly.  Steven  M. 

Kelso.  Patrick  W. 

Kenker.  Erian  J. 

Kennedy.  Daniel  P. 

Kennedy.  James  P. 

Kennedy.  Jon  T. 

Kennedy.  Mary  L. 

Kennedy.  Paul  J. 

Kenney,  Kevin  M. 

Kerns.  Kellie  E. 

Kessler.  Stephanie  S. 

Keutel.  Caroline  C. 

Kilmer,  Jeffrey  E. 

King.  Anne  E. 

King,  Christopher  K. 

King,  Gary  W. 

Kinney.  Donald  J. 

Kinney.  Troy  W. 

Kinsey.  Scott  D. 

Kinzer.  Bryan  J. 

Kirby.  Jeffrey  L. 

Kirby.  Michael  C. 

Kirk.  Keith  T. 

Kirk.  Kerry  D. 

Kirkland,  Charles  L. 

Klein,  Jeffrey  J. 

Kleinsmith,  Douglas  R. 

Kliewer.  Charles  P. 

Kliewer.  Kevin  E. 

Kmiecik,  Janet  M. 

Knight.  Jeffrey.  R. 

Koch.  Matthew  H. 

Koch.  Paul  A. 

Koch.  Stephen  P. 

Kocher.  Brian  M. 

Koehr.  James  G. 

Koenig.  George  A. 

Kolenda.  Randy  G. 

Kolling.  Paul  M. 

Komlosy.  John  A. 

Konko.  Jeremy  A. 

Kordyjak.  William  E. 

Korman.  Michael  A. 

Kortz.  Jeffrey  D. 

Kosack.  Dorothy  P. 

Kotheimer.  William  C. 


Kowald.  Cash  G. 
Krejci.  Eric  J. 
Krestos.  Dean  M. 
Kruse,  Michael  L. 
Kuhn.  Eric  M. 
Kuhn.  Sherree  L. 
Kurihara.  Joel  C. 
Kurtz.  Kevin  R. 
Kutina.  Kevin  K. 
Kutzora.  Peter  G. 
Laboo.  Joseph  A. 
Lackey.  Gregory  J. 
Laco.  Rodelic  Jr. 
Lafleur.  Dean  A. 
Lain.  Robert  J. 
LaJly.  John  D. 
Lamberson.  Jeffrey  D. 
Lambert.  Alan  D. 
Lancaster.  Edward  E..  Ill 
Landis,  Bruce  D. 
Landry,  Claire  M. 
Lang.  Scott  M. 
Lanicek.  Richard  E. 
Laprise.  William  M. 
Largent.  Scott  D. 
Larsen.  Albert  D. 
Larsen.  John  E. 
Larson,  James  E. 
Larson.  Keith  A. 
Larson.  Thomas  E. 
Latham.  William  H. 
Latimer.  Henry  G. 
Lattanze,  Ronald  K. 
Laughlin.  Lawrence  P. 
Lauridsen,  Timothy  P. 
Lavia.  Vernon  J. 
Lavoie,  Steven  P. 
Law.  Mark  A. 
Lawler,  Brian  A. 
Lawler.  William  L..Jr. 
Lawless.  Michael  H. 
Lawlor.  James  J. .Jr. 
Lawrence.  David  A. 
Lawrence.  Michael  L. 
Lawton.  Bruce  W. 
Lebo.  Mark  E. 
Leeovich.  David  A. 
Lee.  John  H. 
Lehmann.  Gary  C. 
Leibson.  David  A. 
Lennon.  James 
Lepler.  Jeffrey  M. 
Lerma.  Joseph  C. 
Leslie.  James  E. 
Lessard.  Stephen  C. 
Levesque.  Roland  W. 
Lewis.  Douglas  P. 
Lewonski.  Ronald  F. 
Liles.  Jon  P..  Jr. 
Lillie.  Christopher  T. 
Lilly.  Jason  D. 
Lindgren.  Robert  J. 
Lindland,  Lloyd  K. 
Lindqulst.  Douglas  E. 
Lindstrom,  Jana  S. 
Link,  Jeffrey  P. 
Lipka.  Andrew  A. 
Lipp,  Joseph  J..  Ill 
Liptak.  Christopher  P. 
Lisko,  Timothy  J. 
Little.  Brian  S. 
Livingston,  Ashley  M. 
Lloyd,  Robert  J. 
Lockwood,  Douglas  R. 
Lockwood,  John  L. 
Logalbo.  Salvatore  E.,  Jr. 
Lohr,  Allan  R. 
Lohr,  William  J. 
Lollar.  Benjamin  D. 
Lones,  Kenneth  R.,  II 
Long,  Kimberly  A. 
Lonon.  Stephen  P. 


Looges,  Peter  J. 
Looney,  John  P. 
Looney,  Patrick  O. 
Loos,  Peter  C. 
Lopez.  Jorge  I. 
Lorenzi.  Mark  E. 
Loring,  Steven  S. 
Losby,  Michael  J. 
Love.  Thomas  J. 
Lovelady.  James  T. 
Lowery,  Carlyn  M. 
Lucas.  Theodore  J. 
Ludwig,  Leonard  C. 
Lund,  Deborah  F. 
Lunde.  Kern  D. 
Lussier.  John  P. 
Lutes,  Lavem  D. 
Lydon.  Robert  E. 
Lyman.  Lawrence  F. 
Lynch.  Kristin  M. 
Lynch.  Michael  P. 
Lyon.  Michael  W. 
Lyon.  Robert  J. 
Lyons.  Martin  A. 
MacDougall.  Mark  A. 
MacDuff.  Gordon  S. 
MacFarlane.  Colin  J. 
MacGregor,  Mary  J. 
Mackey.  Stephen  A. 
Mackln,  John  M. 
Maercklein,  Eric  J. 
Magaro.  Phillip  A. 
Magrino.  Christopher 
Maher,  Jacqueline  M. 
Mahon.  George  A. 
Main.  Steven  M. 
Maino.  Edward  J. 
Makepeace.  Lester  B. 
Malarkey.  Michael  D. 
Malavet.  Joaquin  F. 
Maletz,  Stanley  D. 
Malik.  John  C.  Ill 
Malin.  Randy  P. 
Mallette,  Pope  S. 
Malone.  Victor  S. 
Manchor,  Michael  A. 
Manis,  Johnnie  L. 
Manring.  Keith  G. 
Marello,  Joseph  C.  Jr. 
Markman,  Christopher  P. 
Marlow.  James  P. 
Marr,  David  W. 
Marsenison,  Paul  R. 
Marsh,  William  B. 
Marshall,  Peter  J. 
Marshall,  Todd  W. 
Martel,  Richard  R. 
Martellotto.  Michael  J. 
Marti.  John  R. 
Martin,  Darrell  E. 
Martin,  Larry  A. 
Martin,  Scott  H. 
Martine.  Tracey  E. 
Martz,  David  J. 
Marvin,  Stephen  J. 
Masimore,  William  R. 
Maskell.  Dawn 
Mason,  Charles  A. 
Mason,  Elaine  M. 
Mastoris.  William 
Mathieu.  Edward  C. 
Matthes,  Jay  D. 
Matthew.  John  T. 
Matthews,  Brent  R. 
Matthews,  Thomas  E. 
Mattocks.  Jeffrey  J. 
Maugans.  Peter  L. 
May.  Christopher  W. 
Mayberry.  Bradley  D. 
McAllister,  James  C. 
McAtee,  Aaron  M. 
McCabe.  Patrick  M. 
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McCall.  Brendan  J. 
McCarthy.  Patrick  M. 
McCaslin.  Christopher  R. 
McCauley.  James  M. 
McCauley,  John  F. 
McClelland.  Gary  F. 
McClenney.  Don  A. 
McCloskey.  Michael  N. 
McClurg.  Kathleen  A. 
McColgan.  James  T. 
McCool.  Morris  A..  Jr. 
McCormick,  Clark  R. 
McCormick.  Terri  J. 
McCoy.  Marc  D. 
McCrorie.  David  J. 
McCullough.  Richard  E. 
McDermott.  Frederick  C. 
McDonald.  Eugene  P. 
McDonald.  Nancy  A. 
McEkinald.  Patrick  J. 
McDowell.  John  K. 
McEachen  John  C,  II. 
McElvain,  Richard  A. 
McEvers.  Marcia  L. 
McGavic,  Derrick  E. 
McGee,  Susan  P. 
McGowan,  Douglas  A. 
McGrath,  John  A. 
McGraw,  Mark  D. 
McGraw,  Mark  W. 
McHugh,  Joseph  M. 
McHugh,  William  E. 
Mcllraith.  Douglas  J. 
Mclntire.  Scott  R. 
Mclntyre.  Eddie  L. 
Mclntyre.  Own  D.,  Jr. 
McKenney.  Timothy 
McKey,  Christopher  G. 
McKinstry.  Paul  L. 
McKone.  Daniel  J. 
McLaughin.  Leslie  A. 
McLaughlin.  Charles 
McLaughlin,  David  J. 
McLaughlin.  John  E. 
McLaughlin.  John  J.,  Jr. 
McMahon.  Neal  P. 
McMillan.  Jeffery  M. 
McMillen.  Morton  D. 
McMonagle.  Robert  B. 
McNoldy.  Darren  L. 
McPherson.  Robert  B. 
McQuillin,  Randy  P. 
McSteen,  Harry  R. 
Mecca.  Frank  A. 
Medeiros,  Scott  J. 
Medeiros,  Stephen  A. 
Medins,  Gunars  M. 
Meeker,  Benjamin  S. 
Meeks,  Andrew  P. 
Mehan,  Vincent  F. 
Meisenheimer,  Charles  C. 
Mejia.  David  M. 
Mellon,  Troy  D. 
Merritt,  Matthew  A. 
Metzger.  Kenneth  R.,  Jr. 
Meyer,  Hal  B. 
Meyer,  Lawrence  E. 
Meyer,  Scott  D. 
Meyer.  Timothy  E.        , 
Miglio.  Keith  C. 
Mikeska.  Dennis  C. 
Mikolanis,  Michael  A. 
Miller.  Andrew  P. 
Miller,  Bradford  E. 
Miller.  Danny  M. 
Miller.  David  D. 
Miller,  Franklin  O. 
Miller,  Gerald  J. 
Miller,  Hawkins  E. 
Miller.  Kirby  D. 
Miller.  Scott  A. 
Miller.  Scott  W. 
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Mills.  Randell  G. 
Mills.  Thomas  A. 
Mirabile,  James  A. 
Mirabile.  Joseph  M. 
Misiolek.  Theodore  J. 
Missildine.  Scott  M. 
Mitchell, 

Mizerak,  Joseph  M. 
Mobed,  Jeffrey  N. 
Mobley,  Joe  K. 
Mock,  Andrew  J. 
Moczygemba,  Gary  F. 
Moffett.  Paul  L. 
Moin.  Wilson  J. 
Monast.  Kerry  E. 
Monroe.  Thomas  A. 
Monteferrante.  Richard  A. 
Montgomery,  Mark  C. 
Mooldyk.  Evan  J. 
Moore.  Freddie,  Jr. 
Moore,  Mark  A. 
Moore,  Randall  W. 
Moorer.  Brian 
Morelan,  Bruce  D.,  Jr. 
Morgan.  Glenn  A. 
Morgan.  Sarah  E. 
Morgan.  William  F. 
Morrell.  Stephen  U 
Morrison,  Dane  W. 
Morrison.  James  A. 
Morrison,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Morrissey.  Michael  D. 
Morse,  Timothy  E. 
Moser,  Richard  T. 
Mosser,  Sean  A. 
Moyers,  Gregory  D. 
Mueller.  Hal  S. 
Mueller.  Russell  A. 
Mull.  Tim  B. 
Mullally.  Patrick  S. 
Mulligan,  John  W. 
Mullins,  Mark  E. 
Mullins,  Paul  A. 
Munn,  Anthony  J. 
Munson.  Jeffrey  S. 
Murphy,  Michael  S. 
Murphy,  Patrick  J. 
Murphy,  Terrence  M. 
Murray,  Owen  W. 
Murtha,  James  C. 
Musselman,  Mark  A. 
Musser,  Steven  J. 
Muyers,  William  J. 
Myers.  David  S. 
Myers.  Wendy  L. 
Myllo,  Christpher  J. 
Nace.  Larry  D.,  II 
Nadler,  George  M. 
Nagle,  James  P. 
Nauck,  Marshall  H. 
Navarro,  Joe  R. 
Neace,  Kerrln  S. 
Nees.  James  E. 
Neseit,  Eugene 
Nevarez,  David  J. 
Newell.  Robert  D. 
Ng,  Calvin  C. 
Nielsen,  Kelly  L. 
Nierle,  James  E. 
Nieusma,  William  J. 
Nishimura.  Alexander  T. 
Noden.  Ronald  T. 
Noe.  Scott  A. 
Noonan.  Greg  J. 
Norkaltis.  Anthony  M. 
Norman,  Donald  M. 
North,  Timothy  M. 
Norton,  Paul  H. 
Norton,  Thomas,  A. 
Nos,  Scott  P. 
Nowickl.  Anthony  W. 
NyilU.  Michael  J. 


Oberhaus,  Thomas  E. 
O'Brien.  Donna  M. 
O'Brien.  Jeffery  T. 
O'Brien.  Rol)ert  E. 
O'Connell.  Matthew  J. 
O'Connell.  William  M. 
O'Connor.  John  A. 
O'Donnell,  John  M. 
O'Donnell.  Kenneth  J. 
Ogar.  Todd  D. 
Ohta.  Bert  T. 
Oldani,  Raymond  A. 
Oliver.  Raymond  A. 
Oliver.  Shawn  P. 
Oloughlln.  James  A. 
Olsen.  Keith  E. 
Olszko.  Christopher  J. 
Olszowy.  David  P. 
Ortman.  Stephen  A. 
OtU,  Philip  S. 
Ovenshire.  Clayton  S. 
Overson.  Christopher  J. 
Owen,  Geoffery  L. 
Owen,  John  E. 
Owens,  Kevin  C. 
Owens.  Michael  J. 
Paco,  TlnaM. 
Padelford.  Timothy  P. 
Padget.  Steven  A. 
Paganucci.  Dante,  II 
Page.  Earl  A. 
Paladeau,  Robert  E. 
Palermo,  Michael  S. 
Palmer,  James  K. 
Palomtm,  Richard  A. 
Palumbo,  Christopher  A. 
Panepinto,  Richard  N. 
Pappas.  Andrew 
Parent.  Steven  A. 
Parente,  John  V. 
Parks,  Clarence  A. 
Parode,  Steven  L. 
I*arry,  John  R. 
Parsons,  Frank  W. 
Passaretti,  Lance  J. 
Patrick,  Pamela  H. 
Patten,  Eric  A. 
Paul.  John  E. 
Pauquette,  Phillip  R. 
Pavolko,  Michael  T. 
Payment,  Michael  S. 
Payne,  Daniel  C. 
Pcola.  John  M. 
Peaden.  Russell  L. 
Pearl,  Ira  G. 
Pearson,  Dean  H. 
Pearson.  Robert  S. 
Peck.  Stephen  W. 
Pederson,  Richard  G. 
Pedisich,  Sam  J. 
Pelfer.  Douglas  C. 
Pelikan,  Kathy  E. 
Pellegrino,  Peter  A. 
Pellissier,  Joseph  B. 
Pepin,  Jeffrey  C. 
Perea,  Paul  G. 
Perkins.  Walter  D. 
Perry,  Geoffrey  O. 
Perun.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Peterson,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Pfaff ,  Scott  A. 
Phelps,  Michael  W. 
Phillips,  Brian  R. 
Pickett,  David  W. 
Pidcock,  Mark  D. 
Pietrowicz.  Michael  J. 
Pinkowski,  Christopher  R. 
Pinto.  William  M. 
Pipkin.  Christian  A. 
Pippin,  Sondra  A. 
Pish,  Clifford  A. 
Pitcher,  Allen  J. 
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Pitney.  Michael  P. 
Pittman.  Craig  L. 
PitU,  John  D. 
Plassche.  E>ouglas  A. 
Plaziali.  Michael  R. 
Plunkett.  Michael  R. 
Pocklington.  William  T. 
Podlograr.  Kurt  A. 
Polarolo,  Todd  E. 
Pollock.  John  M. 
Polsin.  Timothy  J. 
Polydores.  Paul  L. 
Poppen.  Kevin  L. 
Porter.  Millard  R..  Jr. 
Post,  Jonathan  P. 
Post.  Robert  E. 
Poston,  Samuel  E. 
Powell.  Alwillia  D. 
Powell.  Johnny  C. 
Powell.  Roger  E..  Jr. 
Powers.  Ernest  K. 
Powers.  Gregory  E. 
Powers,  Joel  R. 
Powers,  Norman  D. 
Poynter.  James  H. 
Preston.  Kenneth  J. 
Price,  Robert  E. 
Priest.  Lesley  S. 
Primmer,  Mark  D. 
Prince,  Sandra  J. 
Proulx,  Guy  L. 
Pryor,  Mark  S. 
Pugh.  James  B. 
Pumphrey.  Edward  A.,  IV 
Pupo,  David  A. 
Purcell,  Kieran  J. 
Purdy,  Kathleen  A. 
Pumell,  John  S. 
Putnam.  John  J. 
Quast,  Peter 
Queally.  Gerard  L. 
Quick,  Prank  T. 
Quick.  Rol>ert  J. 
Quimey.  Kurt  W. 
Quinn.  Brian  J. 
Quintana,  Miguel  E. 
Ranee,  James  M. 
Randall,  Steven  F. 
Raney,  Johnny  R. 
Rarick,  Timothy  C. 
Rasmusse,  Ronald  C. 
Rasmussen,  Terry  L. 
Rausch  William  N. 
Raymond,  James  L. 
Rebarker,  Warren  A. 
Reese,  John  J. 
Reeves,  Oeie  G. 
Reid.  William  H. 
Reif.  Mark  D. 
Reimann.  Ronald  H.,  Jr. 
Reiter,  Michael  L. 
Renier,  Craig  S. 
Renner.  Gregory  M. 
Rentner  Michael  J. 
Reynolds,  Patrick  C. 
Rich,  Lyford  D. 
Richards,  David  B. 
Richardson.  Kathleen  D. 
Richart.  Patrick  M. 
Riddle.  Susan  K. 
Riedinger.  Darrel  W. 
Riehl.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Riley.  John  P. 
Riley.  John  R. 
Riley.  Wendell 
Riordan.  Stephen  R. 
Ripley.  John  F. 
Rishel,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Risley.  Allan  D. 
Rissky.  George  J. 
Ritz.  Michael  J. 
Roberson,  Janie  F. 
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Roberson.  Keith  W. 
Roberts.  Raymond  R. 
Robinson.  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
Robinson.  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Robles.  Kevin 
Robnett.  Eradford  S. 
Roby.  De Wayne  E. 
Roddensberry,  Devln  S. 
Rodenas,  Diego  N..  Jr. 
Rodgers,  Bruce  M. 
Roeser.  Daniel  O. 
Rogers.  David  O. 
Rogers,  Jeffrey  C. 
Rogers,  John  M. 
Rogers,  Kevin  C. 
Rogers,  Randolph  T. 
Rogers.  Steven  J. 
RoUo.  Lawrence  D.,  Jr. 
Romedy.  Brooks  N. 
Roncoroni.  John  R. 
Rosa.  Andrew  M. 
Rose.  Herbert  C. 
Rose.  John  E. 
Ross,  Douglas  A. 
Ross,  George  K. 
Ross,  Gerald  A. 
Ross.  Paul  D. 
Rothermel.  Karl  P. 
Rovedatti.  Russell  R. 
Rozier.  Robert 
Rudolfer.  Joe 
Rupert,  Jeremiah  I. 
Russell.  Eugene  R..  Jr. 
Russnogle.  Noel  R. 
Ruth.  E>onald  J. 
Ruziska.  Shannon  J. 
Ryan.  John  C. 
Ryan.  Justin  M..  Jr. 
Ryan.  Michael  E. 
Ryan.  Thomas  D..  Jr. 
Rybickl.  Alice  J. 
Ryken,  Brian  S. 
Sacha,  Dennis  J. 
Salazar.  Ricardo  A. 
Salmon.  James  C. 
Salzberger.  Mark  T. 
Samuels.  John  P. 
Sanders,  Edwards  S. 
Sanf  ord,  Alison  N. 
Sanford,  Patrick  A. 
Sanford,  Strieker  C. 
Sasse,  George  B. 
Satterly,  Thomas  A. 
Satterwhite  Melvln  D..  Jr. 
Sauger.  James  P. 
Sawyer,  Darren  A. 
Scanlan.  James  P. 
Scarcia.  Domenlc  J. 
Schachterle.  Michael  B. 
Schade.  Jeffrey  P. 
Schall  Ronald  T. 
Scharpf .  Norman  T. 
Schick  Samuel  D. 
Schlrmer.  Jeffrey  P. 
Schlichtlng.  Scott  E. 
Schneider.  Bruce  W. 
Schneider.  Orelg  T. 
Schoeneck  John  D. 
Schoettle.  James  J, 
Scholes.  Dallas  8. 
Schoonover.  Eric  H. 
Schram,  Gary  R. 
Schryver,  Antoinette  O. 
Schultz.  Robert  O. 
Schwartz.  Garry  8. 
Scott.  Paul  H. 
Scroggs.  Steven  D. 
Scukas,  John  M. 
Scurlock.  Gayron 
Sears.  John  A. 
Sears.  Michael  E. 
Secola.  Robert  R. 


Sedlacek.  Mark  T. 
Selbert.  Sidney  C. 
Seldel.  Gregory  E, 
Sergent.  Daniel  G. 
Settlemyer,  Sidney  R. 
Sexton.  Kevin  M. 
Seymour,  Christopher  R. 
Shaffer,  Joseph  E. 
Shannon.  George  M. 
Shannon.  John  I. 
Sharp.  Christopher  A. 
Sharp.  Daniel  L. 
Shaw,  John  A. 
Shaw,  Theodore  D. 
Shea.  IDavld  S. 
Shea.  James  A. 
Shea,  Joseph  W. 
Shea.  Richard  J. 
Sheedy.  Daniel  S. 
Sheets.  Teresa  R. 
Shepherd.  Prances  M. 
Sherwood.  Brian  D. 
Shlmotsu.  John  M. 
Shlnkle.  Bruce  D. 
Shoaf .  James  R. 
Shoemaker.  Paul  M. 
Sibert,  William 
Sldlovsky.  Steven  O, 
Slgglns,  Robert  G. 
Silva.  Shawn  D. 
Sims.  Johnny  D. 
Slnibaldi.  Kevin  S. 
Sisk.  James  G. 
Skinner.  John  A. 
Slade,  Lawrence  R. 
Slais.  Thomas  A. 
Slavens.  Douglas  J. 
Slavinsky.  John  J. 
Slinkard.  John  D..  II 
Small.  Dwane  L. 
Smart.  Eric  W. 
Smart,  John  J. 
Smathers,  Warren  E. 
Smllowitz.  Gary  J. 
Smith.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Hugh  C. 
Smith,  Jef fery  C. 
Smith,  Kevin  P. 
Smith,  Kurt  D. 
Smith,  Leon  W.,  Jr, 
Smith.  Unda  M. 
Smith.  Linda  M. 
Smith.  Meek  Matthew  J. 
Smith.  Michael  J. 
Smith.  Richard  A. 
Smith  Ronald  L..  II 
Smith.  Stephen  T. 
Smith.  Steven  W. 
Smith.  Thomas  W. 
Smythe,  Jullen  R. 
Snow.  Gordon  M. 
Snyder,  Stephen  M. 
Snyder.  Steven  E. 
Snyder  WUllam  J. 
Sobotik.  Mark  S. 
Sohl,  Paul  A. 
Solms,  David  A. 
Sonifrank,  Edward  L. 
Sormemaker.  Scott  A. 
Sorber.  Timothy  J. 
Sos.  Jerome  J. 
Soule,  William  L..  Ill 
Soupiset,  Shannon  R. 
Soutor.  Kevin  R. 
Spendley.  John  K. 
Speranzo.  Joseph  L. 
Spleer  Keith  A. 
Spivey.  Joseph  M..  IV 
Spohnholtz.  James  R.  Jr. 
Spondre,  Ira 
Spratt.  Steve  G. 
Squires,  Steven  D. 
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stack.  Richard  B.  Jr. 
Stafford.  William  H. 
stager.  Curt  E. 
Stallworth.  Eric  L. 
Stammer.  Robert  M. 
Stampfli.  E>avid  E. 
Stansfield,  Floyd  J. 
Starich,  Michael  P. 
Stauff.  Arthur  W. 
Steadman.  Scott  J. 
Stefanyshyn.  Heidemarie  M. 
Steffen.  Ronald  G. 
Stein.  Fredric  C. 
Steiner.  Raymond  E. 
Steins.  Karl  M. 
Slenstrom.  Kevin  G. 
Stephens.  Gregory  F. 
Stephens.  Edward  C. 
Stevens,  John  A. 
Stevens,  John  R. 
Stevenson,  Robert  J.   . 
Stewart,  Dean  E. 
Stickford,  John  M. 
Stierheim,  Joseph  B, 
Stinebower,  James  K. 
Stinnette,  David  E. 
Stoebe.  Janacek  Elf  riede 
Stoecker,  Andrew  P. 
Stoll,  Peter  J. 
Stowell,  Charles  A..  II 
Strait,  Mark  D. 
Strand.  Neil  B. 
Straw.  Jennifer  L. 
Street.  John  W. 
Strozler.  Kyal  B. 
Stubbs.  Wlllard  B. 
Stubbs.  William  C. 
Stucki.  Wesley  K. 
Stull.  Roger  D. 
Sturgis.  Mark  B. 
Sugiyama.  Dean  C. 
Sullivan.  Daniel  J. 
Sullivan.  David  E. 
Sullivan,  Shane  D. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  M. 
Surgeoner.  Robert  F. 
Sutherland.  James  M. 
Swain.  David  R. 
Swallow.  Robert  C. 
Swanson.  Michael  R. 
Swatzell,  William  J. 
Sweet.  John  D. 
Sweet,  John  M.  Jr. 
Sytsma.  John  D. 
Szymanski.  Gregory  R. 
Tagg,  David  A. 
Talaber,  Richard  E. 
Tallman,  John  E. 
Tamas.  Rol>ert  J. 
Tapkas,  Ronald  S. 
Tarpey.  Christopher  J. 
Talomer,  William  J. 
Taylor.  Barry  R. 
Taylor,  Channing  H. 
Taylor,  Earl 
Taylor,  George  E. 
Yerlaje,  Francis  D, 
Teschke,  Craig  E. 
Thackaberry,  Erian  T. 
Thigpen,  George  D, 
Thilenius,  James  E. 
Thomas,  Glenn  E. 
Thomas,  Gregory  S. 
Thomas.  Mark  A. 
Thomas.  Michael  K. 
Thomas.  Tommy  D. 
Thomason,  Walter  G. 
Thompson,  Erie  E. 
Thompson.  Frederick 
Thompson.  Glenn  A. 
Thompson.  Kenneth  A. 
Thompson,  Lee  E. 
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Thompson.  Scott  T. 
Thompson.  Ttmonthy  L. 
Thomlow,  Christopher  C. 
Tlcknor,  Kirk  W. 
Tlemey,  John  J. 
Tllden.  Darryn  V. 
Tillman,  Henry  C. 
Tlndal.  Ralph  L. 
Tokarewieh.  John  W. 
Tomilowitz.  Robert  P. 
Toney  Yolanda  E. 
Tosh,  Jonn  H. 
Touton,  Charles  P. 
Towne.  Jack  S. 
Townsend.  Thomas  P.,  Ill 
Trailer,  Jeff ry  W. 
Treman,  Leonard  T. 
Trepa,  Kevin  M. 
Triantafyllides,  George 
Triebwasser,  Richard  V. 

Trotter.  E>ouglas  A. 

Trudeau,  Michael  A. 

Tshontikidis,  Thomas  W. 

Tucker,  Stephen  D, 

Turner,  Arlene 

Turner,  Gralg  V. 

Turner,  Jef  fry  T. 

Twite,  Michael  G. 

Tyer,  Jack  A. 

Tyler,  David  G..  IV 

Tyree.  Karla  T. 

Underwood.  James  T. 

Underwood,  Kent  P. 

Upchurch,  Timothy  J. 

Urbon,  Bruce  C. 

Umess,  Eric  A, 

Utschig,  Joseph  M, 

Vanbrlmer,  Hugh  W. 

Vandemeck,  Gustave  R. 

Vandeusen,  Karl  J. 

Vanhook.  Tina  H. 

Vanmetre,  Christopher  R, 

Vanpolanen,  Petel  Roy  S. 

Vanrooy,  Joseph  J. 

Vanstee.  Peter  M. 

Vash,  Mary  J. 

Vaughn,  Andrew  P. 

Vendrzyk.  Judith  M. 

Venegas,  Ray  T. 

Ventura,  Gustavo,  M. 

Verbos,  Franklin  J. 

Verf  urth,  John  M. 

Verzello,  Albert  L.  Jr. 

Viator,  John  A. 

Vickers,  David  A. 

Victor,  Eric  L. 

Victory,  Charles  W. 

Vldlnhar,  Lamond  R. 

VlUarreal,  Jerry  A. 

VIssers.  Stephen  J, 

Voge,  Eric  P. 

Vonachen,  John  R. 

Wackier.  Ted  M. 

Walden.  Thomas  L.  Jr. 

Walker,  Duncan  H. 

Walker,  John  A..  Ill 

Walker.  Mark  F. 

Walker  Michael  A. 

Walker.  Roger  C. 

Walker,  Sonya  R. 

Wall,  Eugene  P. 

Wallace,  Lome  J. 

Waller.  Mark  C. 

Walling,  Joseph  T. 

Walllngford.  Denlse  L. 

Walsh.  Daniel  J. 

Walsh.  Gerald  P. 

Walters,  Ricky  Z. 
Walton.  William  C. 
Washabaugh,  Jason 
Washburn,  Scott  F. 
Waters.  RoUand  P. 


Watt.  David  M. 
WatU.  Mark  L. 
Waugh.  David  C. 
Waugh.  Lawrence  T. 
Wayson.  Robert  E. 
Wedekind,  Lawrence 
Weilert.  Matthew  E. 
Weinhelmer.  John  A. 
Welker.  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 
Welsh,  Richard  G. 
Welsh,  Timothy  J. 
Wendel.  Robert  P. 
Wentland,  Barbara 
West,  Michael  B. 
West,  Michael  E. 
Westbrook,  Kyle  E. 
Weston.  WUbur  H. 
Whearty,  Michael  J. 
Wheatley,  William 
Wheaton,  Wellington  Y 
Wheeler,  Arthur  L..  IV 
Whelan,  John  P. 
Whidden.  Kenneth  D. 
Whltaker.  Stephen  C. 
White.  Michael  L. 
White,  Rodney  C. 
Whitehurst,  Jon  B. 
Whitlow,  Gregory 
Wickline,  James 
Wiechmann.  Jeff  R. 
Wiegand.  Joseph  B. 
Wiegel.  John  W. 
Wike,  William  M. 
Wilbom,  James  N.,  Ill 
Wilhoite,  Brian  K. 
Wilkle,  Heather  R. 
Wilkinson.  James  B..  Jr. 
WiUette.  Paul  M. 
Williams,  Charles  J.,  Jr., 
Williams.  Charles  F. 
Williams,  James  T. 
Williams,  Joseph  E. 
Williams,  Joseph  P. 
Williams,  Phillip  M. 
Williams,  Richard  R. 
Williams,  Ronald  T. 
Williams,  Vincent  L. 
Williams.  William  L. 
Williamson,  Thomas  S.,  IV 
Willingham,  Jeffrey  D, 
Willson,  Gary  N. 
WUmot,  Todd  J. 
Wilson,  John  W. 
Wilson,  Kalin  P. 
Wilson.  Tony  W. 
Wlnchell.  James  C. 
Winding.  Mark  P. 
Wingo,  Susan  L. 
Winter.  Daniel  H. 
Winter.  Kyle  I. 
Wise,  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Wlsnlewski,  Daniel  M. 
Wolf,  Charles  T. 
Wollenbecker,  John  W. 
Wood,  David  P. 
Wood,  Kent  A. 
Wood,  Sidney  E..  Ill 
Wood,  Todd  M.,  Jr. 
Woods,  Alphonso  L. 
Woods,  Peter  R. 
Woosley.  David  A. 
Wooten.  Kevin  M. 
Worrell.  Charles  A. 
Wright.  Bobby  L. 
Wright.  Douglas  E. 
Wright,  Matthew  P. 
Wyatt,  David  C. 
Wyckoff,  Andrew  B. 
Wydler,  Charles  W, 
Yamada,  Asa  K. 
York,  Will  T, 
Youmans,  David  C. 
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Younan.  Dalour  H. 
Young,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Young.  Richard  T. 
Young.  Robert  R. 
Young.  Steven  J. 
Young.  Vernon  E. 
Young.  William  J..  Jr. 
Zachary.  Daniel  S. 
Zalewski.  Anthony  J. 
Zampogna.  Christopher  J. 
Zangaro.  Anthony  G. 
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Zanomi,  Mark  A. 
Zarrilli.  Mary  G. 
Zimmemian.  Daniel  R. 
Ziyani.  Said  E. 
Znachko.  Carrol  A. 
Zoellick.  Michael  J. 

Executive    nomination    received 
the  Senate  January  24,  1985: 
In  the  Akmy 

The   following-named   officer   under 


by 


the 


provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  aoi.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

'i 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  P.  Chambers,  579-38- 
2372.  U.8.  Army. 


January  21  1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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COMPARABLE  WORTH-A  REPLY 
TO  NISKANEN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  elemen- 
tary fairness  that  people  who  do  es- 
sentially the  same  type  or  value  of 
work  should  be  paid  about  the  same. 
But  the  idea  of  comparable  worth  was 
ridiculed  last  fall  by  one  of  President 
Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. William  Niskanen,  who  called  the 
idea  a  truly  crazy  proposal. 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  abolish  the 
Council. 

In  any  event  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  very  fine  and 
thoughtful  comments  of  Ms.  JoAnn  S. 
Ainsworth,  legislation  chair  of  the  Bay 
Valley  District  of  the  California  Feder- 
ation of  Business  and  Professional  Wo- 
men. I  think  she  helps  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  comments  follow: 

California  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

Oakland,  CA.  October  24.  1984. 
Mr.  William  Niskanen. 
Member.   President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Niskanen:  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  (BPW).  the  voice  of  working 
women  since  1919.  supporU.  through  its 
California  legislative  platform,  the  imple- 
mentation of  comparable  worth. 

Fridays  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reported 
your  comments  on  comparable  worth  before 
the  Women  in  Government  Relations  meet- 
ing. The  report  said  you  consider  compara- 
ble worth  to  be  'a  truly  crazy  proposal"  and 
that  salaries  of  40-year-old  single  men  and 
women  in  the  same  field  would  be  'essen- 
tially identical"  except  that  "most  of  the 
difference  between  men  and  women's  sala- 
ries is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  many, 
if  not  most,  women  have  interruptions  In 
their  job  experience  over  a  period  of  time 
associated  with  marriage  and  child-bearing. " 

This  letter  is  to  tell  you  that  the  research 
I  have  done  on  comparable  worth  for  BMP 
and  my  own  personal  experience  give  the  lie 
to  the  statements  you  made. 

First  of  all.  most  women  who  started 
working  in  the  1950's  or  early  'BO's  had  little 
chance  to  be  in  the  same  field  as  a  man.  I 
am  a  45  year  old  woman.  When  I  started 
working  in  1956.  women  were  strongly  urged 
(it  was  called  counseling')  into  the  fields  of 
nursing,  teaching  and  secretary.  I  chose  sec- 
retary. While  a  male  starting  as  stock  clerk 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board,  a  woman  starting  as  secretary 
could  not  expect  to  become  chairwoman. 
Her  highest  expectations  were  executive 
secretary  or  administrative  assistant  to  the 
president  or  chairman,  or  office  manager. 


But.  you  say,  that  is  a  discrimination 
problem,  not  a  comparable  worth  Issue.  I 
say  gender  discrimination  is  basis  for  the  in- 
equities that  comparable  worth  will  resolve. 
Historically,  the  work  of  women  has  been 
undervalued.  Jobs  where  70%  or  more  of  the 
workers  are  women— when  compared  as  to 
skill,  education,  responsibility,  working  con- 
ditions and  effort  to  male-dominated  jobs- 
are  usually  20-40%  underpaid. 

And  education  and  child  bearing  are  not 
the  problem.  My  child  was  bom  when  I  was 
39.  I  have  a  B.A.  with  honors  in  English  and 
social  science  from  U.C.-Berkeley:  a  Masters 
in  Teaching,  cum  laude.  from  Palrlelgli 
Dickinson  University;  and  M.B.A.  studies 
from  Pepperdine  University,  lacking  only  a 
thesis  to  complete  the  degree.  My  salary  in 
no  way  equates  with  a  man  of  my  age  with 
my  education  and  years  of  working  experi- 
ence. Research  shows  that  women  workers 
with  four  or  more  years  of  college  make 
about  the  same  income  as  men  who  have 
one  to  three  years  of  high  school.  The  Willis 
Study  done  for  the  SUte  of  Washington 
shows  the  value  of  the  job  of  legal  secretary 
at  187  points  while  a  warehouse  worker  had 
97  points  and  a  laborer  110.  Guess  who 
makes  the  most  money?  The  answer  is  in 
the  undervaluing  of  the  work  done  by 
women. 

It  took  almost  ten  years  of  my  working 
before  things  started  to  loosen  up— after  the 
civil  rights  activity  in  the  'eOs.  By  1966  I  was 
Chief  Clerk  of  a  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee. 
Although  I  had  the  title  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Chief  Clerk,  my  salary  equated 
more  with  that  of  the  secretaries.  My  salary 
history  (the  basis  for  my  Chief  Clerk  salary) 
was  that  of  secretary  and  administrative  as- 
sistant—one of  those  job  categories  domi- 
nated by  women  and  which  Is  undervalued 
and  underpaid. 

Suppose  that  Instead  of  a  40  year  old 
woman,  we  consider  a  woman  In  her  20's 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  civil  rights 
laws.  Research  shows  women  and  men  now 
receive  approximately  equal  starting  sala- 
ries for  entry  jobs.  However,  soon  a  noticea- 
ble difference  takes  place.  The  woman  trails 
the  man  in  Income.  A  Columbia  University 
study  of  "executive  ladder"  jobs  shows,  over 
a  ten  year  period,  males  exceed  the  salaries 
of  females  by  an  average  of  $14,000  a  year. 
For  me  the  answer  to  this  difference  is  not 
childbearing.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
women  working  are  either  single,  widowed, 
divorced  or  separated.  We  work  out  of  dire 
necessity.  Yet  women,  even  today,  are  not 
being  selected  for  the  training  or  promoted 
into  the  career  paths  that  will  lead  them 
into  the  power  positions  that  command  high 
Income.  The  question  Is  "why?" 

I  believe  the  answer  is  that  men  and 
women  of  today  are  still  not  able  to  envision 
women  In  power  positions.  1  will  give  a  per- 
sonal example. 

Recently  I  spoke  with  a  male  administra- 
tor In  charge  of  hiring  a  new  manager  for  a 
top  position  In  a  firm.  While  speaking,  the 
administrator  said,  "When  he's  In 
place.  ..."  I  said,  "or  she.'" 

I'm  told  this  administrator  is  kind  to  his 
secretary,  good  to  his  family,  and  admired 
by  his  peers.  But,  although  he  had  replied 
immediately,  "of  course,  or  she,"  he  uncon- 
sciously dropped  right  back  into  saying, 
"When   he's   in   place.  ..."   I   say   uncon- 


sciously, because  it  was  not  a  deliberate 
slight  on  his  part  towards  me.  You  can 
imagine  that  I  was  not  surprised  when 
Indeed  the  new  manager  who  arrived  was 
male. 

Even  my  management  textbooks  go 
through  the  levels  of  a  business  hierarchy 
saying  "he.""  presumably  following  tradition- 
al grammatical  style.  Then  the  author  gets 
to  the  clerical  level.  Style  goes  out  the 
window.  The  "he"  turns  to  "she""  and  re- 
mains until  the  work  of  the  secretary  or 
clerk  has  been  discussed  and  dismissed.  "This 
kind  of  perception  gets  passed  on  to  the  stu- 
dents who  then  envision  males  in  top  corpo- 
rate positions  and  females  in  low-paying 
clerical  positions.  The  power  of  its  sugges- 
tion is  tremendous. 

Considering  the  number  of  women  in  the 
work  force,  female  C.E.O's  and  Chairwomen 
of  the  Board  are  far  and  few  between.  Often 
the  woman,  in  order  to  get  into  these  power 
positions,  must  be  two  to  three  times  as 
good  at  the  work  as  the  male  and  very  ag- 
gressive. Women  come  In  the  same  ranges  of 
abilities  and  personal  work  styles  as  men. 
Not  all  of  us  can  be  that  good  or  that  ag- 
gressive. And  why  should  we  be?  We  should 
have  equal  opportunity. 

Working  women  are  concentrated  Into  ap- 
proximately 20  of  the  over  400  jobs  catego- 
ries reported  by  the  federal  government, 
and  those  20  job  categories  are  lower 
paying.  To  say  mo-e  to  higher-paying,  male- 
dominated  job  categories  to  demand  equal 
pay  is  not  the  full  answer  either.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  job  shift  of  10  million  workers 
would  have  to  take  place  to  get  things  to 
where  women  and  men  would  be  evened  out 
In  jobs  categories  so  that  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  concept  could  come  into  play. 
That  Is  a  drastic  shift. 

Women  are  not  working  for  pin  money 
these  days.  The  number  of  female-headed 
households  increased  97%  nationwide  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  One  half  of  all  the 
children  In  the  United  SUtes  today  can 
expect  to  live  in  one-parent  homes  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  their  lives.  A  divorced  hus- 
band usually  becomes  •"single"  while  the 
wife  becomes  a  "single  mother."  Only  three 
years  after  a  divorce,  just  19  percent  of  di- 
vorced fathers  continue  to  pay  awarded 
child  support. 

As  Nlla  Bevan  says  in  her  article,  "One 
Man  Away  from  Welfare,"  (Ms.,  July  1984). 
"Three  of  us  live  on  less  than  what  their 
father  has  for  himself,  and  our  rent,  utili- 
ties, and  so  on  are  much  higher  than  his. 
Even  at  that,  I  am  so  much  better  off  than 
many  other  single  women  I  have  met." 

In  California  it  is  feared  that,  if  the  cur- 
rent trends  are  not  reversed,  by  the  year 
2000  almost  all  those  in  the  poverty  level 
will  be  women  and  children. 

The  problem  is  insidious.  Lower  salaries 
produce  lower  salary  histories  produce 
lower  dollar  raises  produce  lower  i>enslons. 
We  slip  Into  poverty,  either  with  our  chil- 
dren or  in  old  age. 

Women  are  not  asking  for  the  disruption 
of  economies  when  asking  to  receive  the  pay 
they  deserve  for  the  value  of  the  work  they 
do.  Senator  Linda  Berglin  of  Minnesota 
came  to  California  to  assure  us  that  compa- 
rable pay  implementation  in  Minnesota  did 
not  disrupt  its  economy.  The  pay  increases 
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are  being  implemented  over  several  years 
and  employers  are  indemnified  against  past 
discrepancies. 

I  have  obtained  my  information  from 
"Pay  Inequities  for  Women:  Comparable 
Worth  and  Other  Solutions"  (Calif.  Conmi. 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  926  J  Street. 
Room  1506.  Sacramento.  CA  95814),  the  in- 
formation packet  of  the  Comparable  Worth 
Project  of  Oakland  (488  41st  Street.  No.  5. 
Oakland.  CA  94609).  A  Public  Forum  on 
Comparable  Worth.  June  22.  1984  (Senate 
Office  of  Research.  1100  J  Street.  Suite  650. 
Sacramento.  CA  95814)  and  the  Lt.  Gov.'s 
Commission  on  the  Feminization  of  Poverty 
(1028  SUte  Capitol.  Sacramento.  CA  95814). 
I  suggest  that  you  read  them. 

For  myself.  I  would  like  to  have  the  titles 
and  addresses  of  the  resource  materials  you 
used  as  the  basis  for  your  comments.  I  am 
open  to  hearing  new  information.  I  trust 
you  are.  too. 
Sincerely. 

JoAmi  S.  AlHSWOHTH. 

Leffulation  Chair 
Bay  Valley  DistricLm 


PANAMA  CANAL  INTEREST  BILL 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELIDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  legislation  to 
correct  a  fundamental  problem  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979. 

Joining  me  in  this  important  effort 
are  several  of  my  very  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  including 
Congressmen  Walter  B.  Jones,  Don 
YoiTNG,  Carroll  Hubbard,  and  Billy 
Tauzin. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  to  insure  that  the  inter- 
est on  the  U.S.  investment  in  the 
Panama  Canal  is  paid  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

While  H.R.  5655  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly and  without  dissent  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
25.  1984,  regrettably,  the  other  body 
was  unable  to  approve  this  proposal 
prior  to  its  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  authors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  of  1979  that  the  interest  pay- 
ment on  our  investment  in  the  canal 
would  be  paid  directly  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  section  1302(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-70  that  interest  is  now  being 
paid  into  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion F*und  instead  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  only  been  denied  access  to 
these  funds  but  the  level  of  our  invest- 
ment in  the  canal  has  been  reduced  by 
some  S52  million  in  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  corrects  this 
glaring  problem  by  simply  requiring 
that  the  interest  on  our  investment  in 
the  canal  be  automatically  deposited 
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on  a  monthly  basis  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  By  so  doing,  the 
bill  not  only  solves  the  interest  prob- 
lem but  it  ensures  that  there  will  be 
no  further  erosion  in  our  investment 
base. 

In  this  era  of  serious  budget  con- 
cerns, my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  interest  payment  to 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  would 
amount  to  some  $10  million  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  will 
eliminate  the  interest  problem  in  a 
prospective  manner,  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  interest  payments  currently 
deposited  into  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund.  I  have  opted  not  to 
address  this  issue  because  the  Com- 
mission has  strongly  indicated  that 
this  money  is  needed  to  assist  them  in 
their  cash  flow  requirements. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  if  a  method  can  be  devised  to 
transfer  the  $52  million  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  without  ad- 
versely impacting  upon  the  cash  needs 
of  the  Commission,  I  will  gladly  sup- 
port such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  this 
simple,  straightforward  proposal  is 
long  overdue  and  I  am  hopeful  this 
Congress  will  quickly  enact  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Siction-bt-Sbctiom  Analysis 

Section  1(a)— Section  1303(b)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  requires  that  all  tolls 
and  other  receipts  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  be  deposited  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund  in  the  V£.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  bill  amends  Section  1302(b)  and  di- 
rects that  the  portion  of  the  tolls  that  rep- 
resents the  Interest  on  the  V£.  investment 
in  the  Panama  Canal  be  deposited  on  a 
monthly  t>asis  into  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Section  Kb)— Section  1603(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  states  that  monies  depos- 
ited into  the  "Treasury"  (which  according 
to  Section  1303  is  the  "Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission Fund"  in  the  Treasury)  will  de- 
crease the  U.S.  Investment  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  When  that  money  Is  withdrawn  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  and 
deposited  Into  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  the  V.8.  investment  would  be  in- 
creased by  that  amount,  thereby  nullifying 
the  decrease  required  by  Section 
1603(b)(2)(A)  (See  Section  1603(bKl)). 

This  section  of  the  bill  strikes  the  word 
"Treasury"  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund".  This  en- 
sures that  the  deposit  In  the  General  F\md 
required  by  Section  1  of  this  bill  will  have 
no  Impact  on  the  level  of  the  U.S.  invest- 
ment. 

Section  2— Section  1303(b)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  states  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  became  effective  upon  it  being  signed 
Into  law.  Section  3  of  my  bill  simply  states 
that  the  provisions  in  this  legislation  will 
become  effective  when  it  is  signed  into  law.« 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORATION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  cautobnia 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  COEliHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  will 
restore  the  foundations  of  our  four 
major  civil  rights  laws  and  clarify  Con- 
gress' intent  that  programs  and  activi- 
ties receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance do  not  discriminate  against  any 
segment  of  our  society. 

In  the  attention  given  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Grove  City  decision, 
many  overlooked  another  opinion 
handed  down  by  the  Court  that  same 
day.  Disabled  people  won  a  major  vic- 
tory in  Conrail  versus  Darrone.  The 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  ruled 
that  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  the  primary  civil  rights  law  for 
disabled  individuals,  covered  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

Employment  is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  disability  rights  move- 
ment. Without  a  job,  disabled  people 
remain  dependent  on  friends  and 
family,  church  and  charity,  and  the 
Government.  But,  holding  a  job  pro- 
vides the  income  security,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  pride  that  we  all  feel  in 
making  our  own  way. 

Our  Supreme  Court  victory  may  be 
short  lived,  however,  because  the 
Court  added  a  caveat  to  its  Darrone 
decision.  Section  504  would  cover  em- 
ployment discrimination  only  in  the 
specific  program  receiving  Federal 
funds.  The  Court  specifically  referred 
to  its  Grove  City  decision  and  sounded 
an  ominoiis  warning  that  section  504 
coverage  was  narrow  and  limited  as 
that  of  title  IX. 

I  referred  to  our  Supreme  Court  vic- 
tory. I  am  a  disabled  person.  I  know 
only  too  well  the  pain  of  discrimina- 
tion. When  I  was  diagnosed  as  having 
epilepsy,  people  suddenly  no  longer 
saw  me  but  only  a  disability.  They  pre- 
sumed that  epilepsy  dictated  my  life. 
Well,  they  were  wrong.  The  social 
stigma  of  disability— the  discrimina- 
tion which  is  often  worse  than  the  dis- 
ability—must not  be  condoned  by  our 
Govemment. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
only  legislative  remedy  we  need  is  one 
limited  to  education.  I  think  the  Su- 
preme Court's  caveat  in  the  Darrone 
decision  explains  why  such  legislation 
is  inadequate.  The  Court  clearly  indi- 
cated that  it  would  apply  the  same 
reasoning  about  narrow  coverage  to 
other  civil  rights  laws,  and  would 
apply  it  in  other  areas  other  than  edu- 
cation, such  as  employment.  Congress 
must  clearly  ban  discrimination  in  all 
areas  receiving  Federal  aid,  including 
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education,  employment,  health,  social 
services,  transportation,  and  housing. 

Section  504  guarantees  36  million 
disabled  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  our  society.  The 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  ensures 
that  the  opportunity  is  not  a  hollow 
one.  I  will  work  in  the  coming  weeks  to 
persuade  my  colleagues  to  expeditious- 
ly enact  this  legislation.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  all  disabled  people 
can  take  their  rightful  place  in  our  so- 
ciety.* 
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country  and  continue  through  the 
later  years  of  life  to  work  for  their 
community.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
high  esteem  for  this  gentleman,  as  he 
typifies  the  American  ideal.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
NICHOLAS  IVINS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel 
Boone.  Joseph  W.  Bums.  Davey 
Crockett,  Sam  Davis.  Cordell  Hull,  and 
Presidents  Jackson.  Johnson,  and  Polk 
are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  Tennesse- 
ans  listed  in  a  recent  article  by  Rich- 
ard N.  Ivins.  Mr.  Ivins  is  himself  an- 
other proud  man  of  that  State  with 
accomplishments  which  merit  recogni- 
tion. 

-While  serving  in  the  117th  Infan- 
try—or the  old  3d  Tennessee— during 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Ivins  was  awarded  a 
Purple  Heart,  a  Victory  Medal,  and 
the  Cross  of  the  Confederacy  among 
other  distinguished  medals  for  merito- 
rious military  service.  Following  mili- 
tary duty,  he  privately  studied  in  his 
father's  law  offices  and  then  pursued 
degrees  at  both  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Vanderbilt  Schools  of  Law. 

The  10  years  between  1922  and  1932 
saw  Mr.  Ivins  in  many  trial  and  ap- 
peals courts,  until  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration in  Louisville,  KY.  Following 
this,  he  served  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice handling  war  risk  insurance. 

Due  to  lung  damage  sustained  under 
gassing  in  World  War  I,  the  military 
could  not  accept  him  for  additional 
service  for  World  War  II,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  transferred  Mr. 
Ivins  to  Washington,  DC,  utilizing  his 
extensive  trial  experience  through 
1950.  Until  retirement  in  1960  he 
served  an  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  His  immense 
record  shows  he  lost  very  few  litigated 
cases,  and  his  decisions  were  never  re- 
versed by  either  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  or  the  courts. 

In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Ivins  contin- 
ues to  fulfill  family,  civic,  and  church 
related  responsibilities  in  Tennessee, 
while  writing  articles  for  newspapers 
in  the  area.  These  articles  describe  the 
importance  of  democracy  and  praise 
the  beauty  of  his  home  State. 

Richard  N.  Ivins  is  one  of  many  men 
and  women  who  tirelessly  served  their 


ELECTION  REFORMS  TO 
STIMULATE  VOTER  TURNOUT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NrW  YORK 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  separate  bills 
aimed  at  stimulating  our  Nation's 
dismal  voter  turnout  rate.  The  two 
measures,  which  are  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  authored  during  the  prior  Con- 
gress, both  seek  to  accomplish  this 
worthwhile  objective  by  making  it 
more  convenient  for  people  to  vote. 

The  first  measure  would  change 
election  day  to  Sunday  and  require 
that  all  polling  places  across  the  coun- 
try would  open  at  12  p.m.  te.s.t.]  and 
close  at  9  p.m.  te.s.t.].  This  same-time/ 
Sunday- voting  format  would  apply  for 
a  4-year  experimental  period  begin- 
ning with  the  1988  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  second  measure  would  provide 
for  24-hour  voting,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
[e.s.t.)  on  the  Tuesday  now  used  for 
Federal  general  elections.  This  same- 
time/24-hour-voting  format  would  also 
apply  for  the  same  4-year  experimen- 
tal period  covering  the  1988,  1990,  and 
1992  Federal  general  elections. 

Both  of  these  measures  would  also 
provide  that  absentee  ballots  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage.  Unlike  the 
other  election  reforms  proposed,  this 
change  would  apply  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  Issue  of 
election  reform,  I  am  convinced  that 
either  same-time /Sunday  voting,  or 
same-tlme/24-hour  voting  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  voter  participation 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  will  soon  be  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  a  variety  of  election 
reform  proposals  and  I  believe  both  of 
the  measures  I  am  Introducing  today 
should  be  considered  during  those 
hearings.  Only  after  careful  delibera- 
tion by  the  committee  should  a  deci- 
sion be  made  as  to  whether  Sunday 
voting,  24-hour  voting,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  Is  more  preferable. 

The  need  for  a  more  convenient 
voting  procedure  is  clear.  Under  our 
current  election  system  80  percent  of 
the  normal  13-hour-votlng  period  falls 
during  the  time  our  Nation's  work 
force  is  either  at  their  Jobs  or  commut- 
ing to  and  from  their  jobs.  A  24-hour- 
votlng  i>eriod,  or  moving  election  to  a 
nonwork  day,  would  solve  that  incon- 
venience problem. 

Further,  simultaneous  opening  and 
closing  of  the  polls,  which  is  called  for 
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under  both  of  these  proposals,  would 
eliminate  early  election  projections  by 
the  media.  This  is  especially  signifi- 
cant since  the  television  networks  re- 
cently agreed  not  to  use  exit  polls  or 
any  other  means  to  project  the  winner 
of  Presidential  elections  before  all 
polls  have  closed.  This  development, 
which  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
diligent  work  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington,  Mr.  Swift, 
makes  same-time  voting  all  the  more 
appealing. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  28  Western  de- 
mocracies, 17  of  which  vote  on  Sunday 
or  have  24-hour  voting,  have  a  median 
voter  turnout  rate  of  82.8  percent. 
This  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to  our 
own  paltry  participation  rate  of  53.3 
percent  in  the  1984  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  a  change 
and  the  two  measures  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  provide  us  with  that  oppor- 
tunity.* 


ENGLISH  THE  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
and  12  other  Members  of  the  House, 
are  propKJsing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment designating  English  the  official 
language  of  the  United  States.  We 
share  the  view  of  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  that  English  must  remain 
our  only  national  language,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
encourage  the  use  of  others. 

Throughout  our  history,  America 
has  been  immeasurably  enriched  by 
her  ethic,  religious,  and  cultural  diver- 
sity—and it  is  vital  that  this  tradition 
be  preserved.  At  the  same  time,  our 
common  language  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  forging  national  strength, 
unity,  and  stability. 

Unfortimately,  the  primacy  of  Eng- 
lish in  America  has  been  challenged  in 
recent  years  by  a  trend  toward  the 
quasi-official  recognition  of  languages 
other  than  English.  This  trend  is 
clearly  seen  in  Government-sponsored 
policies  that  recognize  other  languages 
as  the  accepted  medium  of  instruction 
in  school.  Such  programs,  although 
well  intentioned,  actually  discourage 
proficiency  in  our  common  tongue. 
WhUe  purportedly  temporary  in 
nature,  these  programs  foster  contin- 
ued dependence  on  languages  other 
than  English— thus  serving  to  impede 
the  process  of  assimilation  of  our  Na- 
tion's linguistic  minorities. 

The  EJnglish  language  amendment, 
therefore,  seeks  to  provide  a  needed 
measure  of  legal  protection  to  the 
English  language,  and  makes  it  clear 
to  our  Nation's  immigrants  that  profi- 
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ciency  in  English  is  a  civic  responsibil- 
ity as  well  as  an  indispensible  ticket  to 
educational,  professional,  and  social 
opportunities  in  America. 

The  joint  resolution  that  we  are  in- 
troducing establishes  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States, 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  bilingual 
ballot,  allows  the  instruction  of  Eng- 
lish in  non-English  languages  for  the 
purpose  of  making  students  proficient 
in  English,  and  ends  the  use  of  foreign 
languages  in  subject-matter  instruc- 
tion. This  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
discourage  the  use  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage for  religious  or  ceremonial  pur- 
poses, for  domestic  use.  or  for  the 
preservation  of  ancestral  culture;  nor 
does  the  bill  affect  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  to  American  students.* 


A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  MISTAKES 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
TREASURY  IN  ISSUING  NO- 
TICES OP  DEFICIENCY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
issue  a  statutory  notice  of  deficiency 
in  order  for  unagreed  cases  to  legally 
proceed  to  the  Tax  Court.  Since  the 
Secretary  mails  these  notices  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  the  Secretary  may 
on  occasion  send  one  out  erroneously. 
However,  the  inflexibility  of  current 
law  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  cor- 
recting such  mistakes.  As  a  result,  a 
taxpayer  who  receives  an  erroneously 
issued  notice  of  deficiency  must  either 
petition  the  Tax  Court  to  prevent  the 
disputed  tax  from  being  assessed,  or 
agree  to  pay  this  tax  and  then  file  a 
claim  for  refund.  Either  way,  that  is  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  put  taxpayers 
through  just  to  handle  a  procedural 
error  inadvertently  committed  by  the 
Government.  There  has  to  be  a  better 
way. 

The  legislative  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem I  am  proposing  is  a  simple  one. 
but  it  will  be  fully  effective  in  righting 
the  wrong.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  notice  of  deficiency  was  errone- 
ously sent  to  a  taxpayer,  the  Secretary 
would  be  empowered  to  withdraw  it! 
How  is  that  for  simplicity?  The  only 
imposed  condition  is  that  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  must  be  sent  to  the  tax- 
payer before  he  or  she  would  have  to 
file  a  petition  with  the  Tax  Court 
under  present  law. 

This  legislation  remedies  a  chronic 
and  long-standing  defect  in  the  statu- 
tory rules  that  govern  the  administra- 
tion of  unagreed  tax  cases.  It  gives  the 
Secretary  needed  authority  to  nullify 
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unintended  notices  of  deficiency,  and 
will  thereby  facilitate  the  Service's  ad- 
ministrative consideration  of  such 
cases.  The  bill  should  help  produce 
more  settlements,  and  also  reduce  the 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  resolving 
these  cases  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayer. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  fully  sup- 
port this  worthwhile  legislation.* 


RED  RIVER  GORGE 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  I  are  reintroducing 
a  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Red 
River  in  Kentucky  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

This  section  of  the  river,  known  as 
the  Red  River  Gorge,  is  a  beautiful, 
untouched  area,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
scenic  stretches  of  river  in  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

It  richly  deserves  its  name  as  the 
"Grand  Canyon  of  the  East."  The  Red 
River  twists  through  the  600-foot 
gorge  overshadowed  by  jagged  hills. 
Thirty  naturally  formed  stone  bridges 
are  still  intact  in  this  area,  which  also 
contains  a  unique  diversity  of  animals 
and  plants,  some  of  which  are  classi- 
fied as  endangered. 

In  1962,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers proposed  to  build  a  dam  on  the 
Red  River,  an  action  that  would  have 
flooded  the  gorge  and  destroyed  its 
beauty.  National  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  need  to  preserve  the  area  in  its 
natural  state  when  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  led  a 
march  of  concerned  citizens  through 
the  gorge.  After  years  of  debate.  Con- 
gress chose  not  to  fund  construction  of 
the  dam,  but  the  door  remains  open 
for  future  development. 

As  one  who  hiked  and  camped  in  the 
area,  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  gorge.  The  first  bill  I  intro- 
duced when  I  came  to  Congress  10 
years  ago  was  to  protect  the  gorge 
from  the  dam.  I  also  authored  lan- 
guage in  the  1978  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Act  authorizing  the  U.S.  Porest 
Service  to  study  the  Red  River  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  Porest  Service 
completed  the  study  in  1984.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  that,  despite  the  fact 
the  study  states  that  the  river  quali- 
fies for  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  in  every  respect,  the  Porest 
Service  recommended  against  designa- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  study  contra- 
dict itself,  but  the  recommendations 
differ  totally  from  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  an  earlier  unpublished 
draft  which  called  for  designation. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  Porest  Service 
has  received  a  significant  number  of 
public  comments  In  opposition  to  their 
recommendations.  The  bill  that  we  are 
Introducing  today  would  override  the 
Forest  Service's  proposal.  Wild  and 
scenic  status  would  preserve  the  gorge 
by  barring  any  construction  or  water 
projects  which  would  affect  the  free 
flow  of  the  river. 

We  owe  it  to  future  generations  to 
preserve  outstanding  natural  resources 
like  the  Red  River  Gorge.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  provide  last- 
ing protection  for  this  priceless  natu- 
ral treasure.* 


HOUSTON    SHIP   CHANNEL   NAVI- 
GATION IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  Navigation  Improvement  Act 
of  1985. 

This  comprehensive  proposal  in- 
cludes four  measures  I  introduced  sep- 
arately in  the  98th  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  operation  and  efficiency  of 
the  Houston  ship  channel. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1981. 
I've  had  the  honor  of  representing  this 
vital  waterway  which  has  grown  to 
become  our  Nation's  third  largest  port. 

The  Houston  ship  channel,  which  is 
a  40-foot  deep  waterway,  was  officially 
opened  to  ocean-going  vessels  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  on  November 
10,  1914. 

Since  that  time,  the  availability  of 
this  waterway  has  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  industry  and  dozens  of  companies 
who  have  invested  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion in  plants  along  both  sides  of  the 
ship  channel,  which  has  t>ecome 
known  as  the  fabulous  50  miles. 

Today,  the  ship  channel  is  home  for 
one  of  the  largest  petrochemical  com- 
plexes in  the  entire  world. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  of 
every  $3  in  the  Houston  economy  can 
l)e  attributed  to  the  ship  channel.  Di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  the  Port  of 
Houston  provides  jobs  and  livelihoods 
for  thousands  of  Houstonians. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  the  port  pro- 
vides positive  economic  benefits  to 
some  160,000  of  our  citizens  and  over 
$3  billion  a  year  in  tax  revenues. 

I  firmly  t>elieve  that  by  enacting  this 
legislation  we  will  improve  the  overall 
efficiency  of  the  port,  thereby  helping 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Houston 
area  and  protecting  vital  jobs  along 
the  charmel. 

The  first  operative  section  of  my  bill 
authorizes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  maintain  a  40-foot  depth  in 
the  Harbours  Cut  Channel  at  Mor- 
gan's Point. 
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The  Harbours  Cut  terminal  is  a  rela- 
tively new.  multimillion  dollar  inter- 
modal  facility  constructed  by  the  Port 
of  Houston  Authority  in  1970. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  Bart>ours  Cut 
Channel  had  been  a  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Houston  Ship  Channel  project  and 
it  served  as  a  barge-depth  tributary. 

By  1970.  however,  it  became  obvious 
that  existing  cargo  handling  and  stor- 
age facilities  could  not  accommodate 
the  increasing  amount  of  waterbome 
traffic  which  arrived  at  the  port  on  a 
daily  basis. 

In  response  to  this  growing  demand, 
the  port  authority  built  the  Barbours 
Cut  terminal  and  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions has  dredged  the  40-foot-deep 
access  channels  to  the  new  cargo  han- 
dling facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1.9  million. 

Since  that  time,  the  terminal  has 
played  an  increasingly  active  role  in 
the  overall  commerce  of  the  port  and, 
in  fact,  in  1983  it  handled  some  2.2 
million  tons  of  general  cargo. 

What  the  Port  of  Houston  Authority 
is  seeking  is  not  any  type  of  Federal 
reimbursement  for  its  construction 
and  dredging  costs  but  simply  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  maintain  the  Bar- 
bours Cut  terminal  channel  at  a  40- 
foot  depth. 

This  maintenance  responsibility  is 
one  that  the  corps  has  assumed 
throughout  its  history  and  it  is  fully 
consistent  with  its  congressional  man- 
date. 

Section  3  of  my  legislation  is  similar 
in  that  it  would  require  the  corps  to 
maintain  a  40-foot  level  at  a  second 
tributary  of  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel known  as  the  Bayport  Ship  Chan- 
nel. 

The  Bayport  Ship  Channel,  which  is 
also  owned  by  the  port  authority,  was 
completed  in  1975  at  a  cost  of  $21  mil- 
lion. Its  purpose  was  to  connect  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  with  a  new  in- 
dustrial complex  in  southeast  Harris 
County. 

While  commerce  at  this  facility  has 
not  approached  that  of  the  Barbours 
Cut  terminal,  the  Bayport  Ship  Chan- 
nel will  play  a  key  role  in  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  Port  of 
Houston. 

Like  the  Barbours  Cut  terminal,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  assume  the 
financial  responsibility  of  maintaining 
this  tributary  at  40  feet. 

The  Fourth  section  of  my  bill  re- 
quires the  corps  to  maintain  a  40-foot 
depth  at  Greens  Bayou,  also  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 

Like  the  first  two  projects,  the 
Greens  Bayou  area  was  dredged  and 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  Houston.  In  the  case  of  this 
project,  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  author- 
izes the  corps  to  maintain  the  water 
depth  at  36  rather  than  40  feet.  As  a 
result,  the  port  authority  has  main- 
tained the  level  at  40  feet  and  has 
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borne  the  cost  of  keeping  this  tribu- 
tary free  of  silt  and  debris. 

Once  again,  this  is  contrary  to  Con- 
gress' mandate  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  believe  we  must  eliminate  this 
technical  limitation  of  36  feet.  By  so 
doing,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  corps  since  once 
the  initial  dredging  has  been  complet- 
ed, a  similar  amount  of  silt  and  debris 
must  be  removed  to  maintain  the 
channel's  depth. 

The  final  section  of  my  bill  would 
allow  the  port  authority  to  receive 
Federal  reimbursement  for  the  raising 
of  a  railroad  bridge  which  the  Coast 
Guard  ruled  was  an  obstruction  to 
navigation  over  the  Greens  Bayou 
area. 

While  actual  modifications  were 
completed  in  1980,  I  believe  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  provide  partial 
reimbursement  for  these  repairs  which 
became  necessary  because  of  severe 
land  subsidence. 

Since  the  port  authority  spent  in 
excess  of  $1  million  to  make  the  neces- 
sary Coast  Guard  modifications,  I'm 
hopeful  Congress  will  authorize  a  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  their  expended 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  components  of  this 
legislation  are  neither  new  nor  radical. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  congressional  hearings  and 
were  incorporated  within  H.R.  3678, 
the  omnibus  water  resources  develop- 
ment bill,  which  passed  the  House 
overwhelmingly  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions last  year. 

In  addition,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  my  proposal  has 
been  incorporated  Into  H.R.  6,  the 
Water  Resources  Conservation,  Devel- 
opment, and  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1985 
introduced  by  Congressman  Jim 
Howard  on  January  3  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  extremely  grateful 
for  the  committee's  support  in  helping 
to  secure  congressional  approval  of 
these  important  projects  and  hopeful 
we  will  act  favorably  and  expeditiously 
on  H.R.  6. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE  BANKING  CONVENIENCE 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
low-tech  laws  collide  with  high-tech 
developments,  somebody  gets  hurt, 
and  that  somebody  Is  the  consumer. 
But  the  consumer  does  not  have  to  be 
a  loser.  FYompt  enactment  of  the 
Banking  Convenience  Act  will  put 
things  in  proper  perspective. 

Congressman  LaFalce  and  I,  along 
with  Senator  Trible,  have  introduced 
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legislation,  which  assures  customers  of 
small  banks,  big  banks,  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and 
credit  unions  that  they  can  continue 
to  put  their  plastic  cards  into  automat- 
ic teller  machines  and  obtain  cash, 
check  their  balances  and  make  depos- 
its. 

Why  is  legislation  necessary  for 
something  that's  been  a  widely  accept- 
ed practice  for  the  last  decade? 

Because  a  law  suit  was  filed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  New  York  that  claimed 
shared  automatic  teller  machines  vio- 
lated the  1927  Federal  law  that  sets 
out  the  rules  for  branching  by  nation- 
al banks.  A  decision  was  rendered  that 
stated  that  a  national  bank  was  guilty 
of  Illegal  branching  by  participating  In 
a  shared  automatic  teller  machine  net- 
work. The  decision  is  now  on  appeal. 

Prior  to  the  recent  decision  in  the 
second  circuit,  the  courts  had  held 
that  a  national  bank  was  gui'  y  of  ille- 
gal branching  via  automatic  teller  ma- 
chines only  if  the  bank  owned  or 
rented  the  teller  machine.  If  a  nation- 
al bank  participated  on  a  transactional 
fee  basis,  it  could  not  be  accused  of  U- 
legal  branching. 

The  Banking  Convenience  Act  clears 
up  what  has  become  a  murky  situation 
by  codifying  the  so-called  owned  or 
rented  rule. 

The  Banking  Convenience  Act  is  not 
just  a  New  York  issue.  The  Banking 
Convenience  Act  protects  consumers 
across  the  country  who  own  access 
cards  to  shared  automatic  teller  ma- 
chines that  were  issued  by  national 
banks. 

In  1927,  Congressman  McFadden 
produced  his  landmark  banking  bill, 
which  permitted  national  banks  to 
obtain  parity  on  the  branching  ques- 
tion with  their  State  chartered  sister 
banks.  At  the  time  it  was  a  very  lit>eral 
law.  Now  58  years  later,  the  McFadden 
Act  has  been  turned  around  by  the 
courts. 

Wise  as  Congressman  McFadden 
was,  he  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
many  changes  in  technologj'  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  50  years  but  I  do 
believe  he  would  be  aghast  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  courts  have  in- 
terpreted the  law  bearing  his  name. 

Customers  of  national  banks  should 
be  able  to  participate  in  shared  net- 
works. And  if  national  bank  customers 
are  away  from  home  and  need  a  cash 
advance,  they  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Customers  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions that  belong  to  shared  networks 
do  not  want  to  be  priced  out  of  the 
automatic  teller  machine  market  by 
absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  costs 
due  to  the  loss  of  national  bank  cus- 
tomers in  their  system. 

Funds  available  for  customers  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  is  an  important 
matter.  If  the  Banking  Convenience 
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Act  is  not  enacted  In  a  timely  fashion, 
then  Congress  will  be  guilty  of  making 
it  more  difficult  for  average  national 
bank  customers  to  get  their  money 
when  it  is  convenient  for  them  and 
where  it  is  convenient  for  them. 

Consumers  need  protection  from  ar- 
bitrary court  rulings.  I  suggest  we 
start  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JOJOBA  TAX  SHELTER 
ELIMINATED 


January  24,  1985 

THE  FUNDS  AVAILABILITY  ACT 
OP  1985 


FHITZ  GRXJPE.  "STOCKTONIAN 
OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Greenlaw  (Fritz) 
Grupe,  of  Stockton.  CA.  Fritz  has 
been  chosen  as  the  "Stocktonian  of 
the  Year"  by  the  city's  board  of  real- 
tors for  his  exceptional  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  community.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments, and  to  congratulate  him 
on  this  highly  regarded  award  which  is 
so  well  deserved. 

For  five  generations,  the  Grupes 
have  loved  the  land  around  Stockton 
and  Fritz  is  no  exception.  As  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Grupe  Co..  Fritz  has  perpetuated  his 
family's  dedication  to  productivity  and 
environmental  beautification  through 
carefully  planned  and  executed  devel- 
opment projects. 

Fritz'  leadership  has  benefitted  the 
community  across  the  spectrum.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  board  of  realtors. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, Research  Foundation,  Land  Use 
Policy  Board  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Urban  Land  Institute.  He 
also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Young  President's  Organization,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  Board  of  Regents. 

FYom  athletics  and  physical  fitness 
through  youth  programs  and  family 
activities  to  education  and  culture. 
Fritz  Grupe  has  contributed  his  time 
and  talent  to  virtually  every  aspect  of 
Stocktonian  life.  He  has  worked  to 
fight  world  hunger,  to  assist  the 
United  Way  Campaign,  and  to  pro- 
mote community  health,  spirit,  and  co- 
operative understanding. 

In  short,  Fritz  Grupe  exemplifies 
the  type  of  community  spirit  so  impor- 
tant to  the  American  way  of  life.  He 
has  never  been  too  busy  to  give  a  little 
more  of  himself  to  another  worth- 
while endeavor.  Fritz  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  enhance  Stockton,  and  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  Stockton  ex- 
press its  appreciation  with  this  high 
award.  Congratulations  to  Fritz,  and 
every  best  wish  for  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  clarify  that 
the  farm  syndicate  rules  which  re- 
quires capitalization  of  expenses  under 
section  278(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  apply  to  Jojoba  growers. 

In  case  you  haven't  heard  of  these 
desert-style  tax  shelters,  jojobas  are 
beans  which  grow  on  bushes  in  arid 
climates  and  produce  an  oil  used  in 
shampoo  and  cosmetics  and  as  an  in- 
dustrial lubricant.  The  jojoba  plant 
takes  5  or  6  years  to  produce  oil  for 
marketing  purposes.  It  takes  3  years  to 
determine  if  the  plants  are  female  and 
bear  beans.  It  takes  then  another  3 
years  for  the  plants  to  mature  to  a 
stage  when  they  can  produce  the  oil 
which  can  be  marketed  as  a  substitute 
for  sperm  whale  oil. 

During  the  first  6  years,  the  Jojoba 
produces  something  better  than  sperm 
whale  oil:  The  Jojoba  promoters  claim 
that  jojoba  syndicates  shelter  outside 
income  of  investors  with  deductions 
for  6  years  in  a  row  before  there  is  any 
income  from  the  investment.  Their 
claim,  however.  Is  not  substantiated  by 
the  Tax  Code. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  pro- 
vides that,  when  a  crop  grown  by  a 
farming  syndicate  is  the  type  of  crop 
which  takes  years  to  develop  from 
planting  to  marketing  stage,  the  inves- 
tors must  capitalize  the  costs  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  maintaining  the 
crop  until  there  is  a  commercial  crop 
or  yield.  The  law  expressly  covers 
fruits  and  nuts. 

The  Jojoba  investors  have  argued 
that  section  278(b)  does  not  apply  to 
them  because  the  Jojoba  Is  the  seed  of 
a  fruit  and  Is  Inedible.  Then  IRS 
issued  regulations  in  November  1983, 
making  it  quite  clear  that  the  capitali- 
zation requirement  covers  Jojoba  grow- 
ers. These  regulations  have  brought 
great  consternation  on  the  part  of 
jojoba  investors  who  have  petitioned 
me  to  "save  the  whales."  Maybe  the 
jojoba  investors  don't  realize  that  Con- 
gress stopped  the  Importation  of 
sperm  whale  oil  in  1971.  I  surmise  that 
it's  a  whale  of  a  tax  shelter  they  want 
me  to  save. 

I  am  not  about  to  protect  taxpayers 
who  have  profited  from  end-r\uining 
the  Tax  Code.  Therefore,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today  to  amend  section 
278(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  remove  any  possible  shade  of  ambi- 
guity, any  doubt,  that  the  capitaliza- 
tion requirements  apply  to  Jojoba  syn- 
dicates.* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  end  what  is  called  the  float  game— a 
game  in  which  banks  have  been  able 
to  set  their  own  rules,  often  to  the  det- 
riment of  their  customers.  This  is  leg- 
islation which  I  proposed  with  the  last 
Congress. 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  float 
game  is  played  when  a  bank  and  thrift 
customers  are  refused  access  to  their 
funds  until  deposited  checks  have 
cleared.  In  some  instances,  customers 
are  informed  that  the  clearing  process 
takes  up  to  3  weeks— a  time  period 
that  hardly  squares  with  the  reality  of 
the  check  clearing  system. 

In  part,  the  float  game  is  a  creature 
of  the  technological  revolution  in 
banking,  and  its  existence  demon- 
strates the  unevenness  of  progress  in 
the  electronic  age.  The  fact  is  that  the 
movement  of  checks  forward  through 
the  interstate  processing  system  nm 
by  the  Fed  is  quite  efficient.  When  the 
accepting  bank  starts  a  check  on  its 
way  through  the  system  to  the  payer 
bank,  the  check  is  handled  by  ma- 
chines programmed  to  read  MICR— 
Magnetic  Ink  Character  Recognition- 
codes.  This  mechanized  handling  of 
checks  results  in  very  rapid  clearance 
of  good  checks.  A  problem  occurs 
when  a  check  is  bad  and  must  be  sent 
back  through  the  system  to  the  bank 
which  originally  presented  it  for  col- 
lection. Because  only  1  percent  of  total 
checks  fail  to  clear,  there  has  been 
little  investment  of  thought  or  money 
in  the  check  return  system.  The 
return  process  Is  manual,  and  an  un- 
collectable  check  must  pass  through 
each  institution  that  has  handled  it.  so 
final  notification  to  the  collecting 
bank  can  take  days.  In  the  interim, 
the  check  floats.  Institutions  that 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  slow 
return  process  simply  tell  their  cus- 
tomers they  must  wait  until  final  ac- 
knowledgement is  received  that  a 
check  Is  good. 

Depository  Institutions  have  a  vested 
interest  In  the  float  game.  This  Is  so 
because  as  long  as  the  funds  are  not 
credited  and  made  available  to  the  cus- 
tomer, the  bank  has  the  authority  to 
make  use  of  them.  Overnight  Invest- 
ments of  floating  funds  earn  millions 
for  depository  Institutions— though 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  Fernand  St  Germain,  has 
vigorously  pressed  Federal  regulators 
to  end  the  float  game  by  requiring 
changes  in  bank  policy  and  improving 
the   return  system.   Last   year,   after 
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New  York  State  moved  to  end  the 
float  game  through  regulation.  Chair- 
man St  Germain  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  to  demand  action  on 
the  Federal  level.  I  strongly  support 
that  view,  and  thus  today  Introduce 
"The  Funds  Availability  Act  of  1985." 
a  bill  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
devise  and  implement  rules  providing 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  banking  customers  can  draw  on 
an  item  deposited  in  their  accounts.  In 
addition,  my  bill  requires  institutions 
to  notify  their  customers  in  writing  of 
the  time  limitations  applicable  to  their 
accounts  and  to  post  such  notification 
In  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  branch 
of  the  institution. 

The  check  clearing  system  is  a  com- 
plex maze  that  handles  3.5  billion 
pieces  of  paper  per  year.  It  is  a  system 
that  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers— not  against  them.  The 
"F\inds  Availability  Act"  would  ensure 
that  the  system  works  well  for  all  par- 
ticipants. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Punds  Availability  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide all  retail  banking  customers  with  the 
ability  to  draw  against  items  deposited  fo 
posited  for  collection  with  any  depository 
institution  located  in  the  United  States 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

REGtTLATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  establish  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  a  depository  institu- 
tion shall  permit  a  retail  banking  customer 
to  draw  on  an  item  which  has  been  received 
for  deposit  in  such  customer's  account. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  collect 
from  depository  institutions  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  for 
purposes  of  promulgating  the  regulations 
required  by  this  section. 

(c)  If  special  circumstances  are  involved,  a 
depository  institution  and  a  retail  banking 
customer  may  agree  in  writing  to  a  greater 
period  of  time  than  the  period  of  time  speci- 
fied in  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  the  drawing  against  items 
received  for  deposit  in  such  customer's  ac- 
count, except  that  such  agreement  shall  not 
be  contained  on  a  preprinted  form  and  the 
use  of  such  agreements  shall  not  be  a  usual 
or  regular  business  practice  of  such  deposi- 
tory institution. 

notification  to  custokers 
Sec.  4.  The  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act  shall  require  each  depository  insti- 
tution- 
CD  to  notify  each  of  its  retail  banking  cus- 
tomers, in  writing,  of  the  applicable  time 
limitations  on  the  right  to  draw  on  items  re- 
ceived for  deposit  in  such  customer's  ac- 
count: and 

(2)  to  keep  posted,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
at  each  branch  of  such  depository  institu- 
tion, a  notice  which  substantially  sets  forth 
the  generally  applicable  time  limitations  re- 
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lating  to  the  right  of  the  customers  of  such 
depository  institution  to  draw  on  items  de- 
posited in  their  accounts. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "depository  institution"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
clauses  (i)  through  (vi)  of  section 
l»(bKlKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

effective  date 
Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


CAPPING  FRINGE  BENEFITS 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Cincinnati  Busi- 
ness Courier  on  the  subject  of  capping 
fringe  benefits,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  December  10-16.  1984,  issue. 
Fringe  Benefits:  Time  for  Modkst 
Reforms 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  defines 
income  for  tax  purposes  to  t>e  "all  income 
from  whatever  source  derived."  Like  most 
rules,  however,  this  one  has  its  exceptions. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  excluded  from 
taxable  income  about  a  doeen  fringe  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  other  nonstatutory  bene- 
fits have  been  excluded  on  the  basis  of  Judi- 
cial rulings  or  administrative  practice. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
availability  of  tax-free  fringe  benefits,  lliey 
serve  useful  social  purposes,  such  as  provid- 
ing health  insurance  education  benefits, 
legal  services,  dependent  care  assistance, 
group  term  life  insurance  and  pensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sound  rea- 
sons to  question  the  continuation  on  unlim- 
ited tax-free  fringe  benefits.  For  example, 
unrestricted  employer-provided  health  in- 
surance has  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
helping  to  make  health  care  costs  the  most 
inflationary  component  of  the  economy. 
The  reason  is  that  the  present  system  has 
discouraged  both  health  care  recipients  and 
providers  from  more  carefully  considering 
costs  in  selecting  health  care  plans. 

Based  on  daU  collected  by  the  t7.8.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  proportion  of  employee 
compensation  represented  by  non-taxable 
fringe  benefits  has  grown  from  12.S  percent 
to  28.5  percent  in  1983.  Others  have  pro- 
duced somewhat  different  numbers,  but 
they  all  tell  the  same  story.  Clearly,  without 
some  modification,  the  present  system 
threatens  to  erode  the  revenue  base.  A  nar- 
rower tax  base  means  higher  deficits  or 
higher  tax  rates,  or  both. 

Fringe  benefits  comprise  approximately 
one-third  of  all  so-called  tax  expenditures. 
defined  as  how  much  revenue  is  lost  because 
of  tax  exemptions,  exclusions,  credits  and 
deductions.  That's  more  than  $100  billion 
every  year  because  of  tax-free  fringe  bene- 
fits alone!  Unrestrained  tax  expenditures 
contribute  to  higher  deficits  every  bit  as 
much  as  runaway  spending,  and  both  de- 
serve public  scrutiny. 
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There  are  other  reasons  for  concern.  Tax- 
exempt  fringes  are  obviously  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  goal  of  a  simpler  tax  system. 
Furthermore,  employer-provided  t>enefits 
contain  strong  elements  of  inequity.  For  ex- 
ample, highly  compensated  employees  bene- 
fit more  from  the  same  dollar  value  of 
fringes  than  do  others.  In  addition,  many 
people,  such  as  most  farmers  and  owners  of 
unincortwrated  businesses,  have  no  access 
to  tax-free  fringes. 

This  year.  Congress  clarified  a  tax  treat- 
ment of  non-statutory  fringe  benefits.  Spe- 
cificaUy,  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
excludes  from  gross  income  (that  is,  as  non- 
taxable) any  employer-provided  benefit 
which  meets  at  least  one  of  the  following 
criteria:  a  no-additional  cost  service,  a  quali- 
fied employee  discount,  a  working  condition 
fringe,  a  "de  minimus"  (so  small  as  to  be  in- 
significant) fringe,  and  on-premises  gyms 
and  athletic  facilities. 

One  well-known  benefit  qualifying  for  ex- 
emption is  free  airline  travel  provided  to 
employees  by  airlines.  Under  the  new  law. 
this  and  similar  benefits  will  be  continued, 
but  only  if  specific  non-discrimination  and 
line-of -business  requirements  are  met. 

The  changes  recently  approved  by  Con- 
gress generally  have  been  confined  to  con- 
straining fringes  with  relatively  minor  reve- 
nue impact.  There  are  additional  steps  that 
would  make  our  tax  system  fairer  and  more 
predictable. 

One  alternative  is  to  place  a  value  limit,  or 
cap,  on  each  fringe.  Group  life  insurance 
and  death  benefits  already  have  such  limits. 
Recently,  I  proposed  a  $5,000  cap  on  em- 
ployer-provided education  assistance  avail- 
able tax-free  to  employees,  which  was  en- 
acted. (The  average  benefit  is  $250.) 

I  think  an  even  better  approach  might  be 
to  provide  a  single  cap  on  the  total  value  of 
all  fringes  offered  to  each  employee.  Similar 
to  a  so-called  cafeteria  plan.  «nployees 
would  choose  from  a  menu  of  fringes  and 
would  only  pay  tax  on  any  amount  that  ex- 
ceeded the  total  cap. 

The  basic  tax  treatment  of  fringe  benefits 
is  unlikely  to  change,  nor  do  I  advocate 
major  change.  But  some  reform  is  clearly 
appropriate.  Modest  reforms,  along  the  lines 
I  have  Just  mentioned,  will  lead  us  to  a  more 
efficient  and  fairer  tax  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
ENVOY  FOR  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  bipartisan 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  have  intr(xluced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  7  to  designate 
a  special  envoy  for  Northern  Ireland. 

I  wish  to  place  into  the  Record  two 
articles  which  relate  to  the  need  for 
such  a  special  envoy  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port which  it  enjoys  within  the  Irish- 
American  community.  The  first  is  an 
article  by  Jack  Holland  printed  in  the 
December  15,  1984,  Irish  Echo  enti- 
tled. "After  Thatcher's  Out— The  U.S. 
Should  Come  In."  The  second  Is  an 
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editorial  printed  in  the  Irish  Echo  the 
week  that  the  new  resolution  was  in- 
troduced. 

Following  these  articles  I  also  wish 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  7  which  I  omitted 
from  my  Congressional  Record  state- 
ment of  January  3,  1985: 

tProm  the  Irish  Echo.  Dec.  15.  1984) 

Attex  Thatchers  -Out'— U.S.  Should 

Come  In 

(By  Jack  Holland) 

Now  that  British  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er has  effectively  squashed  the  prospect  of 
any  real  progress  in  Anglo-Irish  diplomacy 
on  the  matter  of  Northern  Ireland,  a  few 
American  politicians  are  arguing  it  is  the 
time  for  some  diplomatic  moves  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Bronx  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  and 
Bronx  Assemblyman  John  Dearie  Ijoth  ad- 
vocate, that  the  U.S.  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  itself  heard  in  Ireland  and 
England  and  Belfast.  They  suggest  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  appoint  a  special 
envoy  to  Northern  Ireland.  He  would  act  as 
an  "honest  broker"  between  London, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Biaggi  wrote:  "The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  play  a  more  positive  role  in 
trying  to  assist  the  peace  process  in  North- 
em  Ireland."  He  intends  to  reintroduce  his 
resolution  before  the  Congress  calling  for 
the  President  to  designate  a  special  envoy 
"to  investigate  auid  report  how  best  the 
United  States  could  assist  parties  in  Belfast, 
Dublin  and  London,  as  well  as  communities 
in  Northern  Ireland,  to  arrive  at  an  early, 
just  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  present 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland." 

Likewise.  John  Dearie,  who  has  been  ad- 
vancing the  special  envoy  proposal  for  18 
months,  has  come  to  "the  sad  conclusion 
.  .  .  that  virtually  no  realistic  hope  for 
progress  to  peace  will  be  attained  solely 
through  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  negotiat- 
ing." 

"Now  more  than  ever."  he  says,  "Ameri- 
can participation  in  both  a  peace  process 
and  a  peace  solution"  is  needed.  He  notes 
that  every  Irish  American  organization  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  a  special  envoy. 

He  also  observes  that  twice  recently  Rea- 
gan's administration  rejected  the  idea.  But 
he  argues  that  Thatcher's  off-hand  and  con- 
temptuous dismissal  of  the  forum  report 
recommendations  has  created  a  new  set  of 
circumstances  which  might  lead  the  admin- 
istration to  reevaluate  its  position.  Dearie 
points  out  that  Reagan  gave  verbal  support 
to  the  work  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum. 

He  says,  "It  would  appear  very  inconsist- 
ent for  the  American  Government  to  simply 
remain  silent  allowing  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  to  flatly  say  no,  no,  no'  to  the 
major  proposals  the  report  advanced." 

Dearie  believes  that  the  Irish  American 
community  "simply  cannot  let  up  their  or- 
ganized, unified  voice."  which  should 
demand  that  America  give  attention  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  apply  pressure  on 
Thatcher. 

Both  Biaggi  and  Dearie  note  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  made  references  to  North- 
em  Ireland's  crisis  on  several  occasions. 
Biaggi  observes  that  on  March  17.  1981. 
Reagan  said.  "As  President.  I  recognize  the 
vital  importance  to  our  nation  and  the 
Westem  alliance  of  a  peaceful,  just  and 
swift  solution  to  the  current  problems  in 
Northem  Ireland. " 
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EUu-lier  this  year,  Reagan  spoke  in  support 
of  the  forum.  But  it  is  time,  wrote  Congress- 
man Biaggi.  "for  the  administration  to  back 
that  sentiment  with  action. "  All  the  pious 
sentiments  in  the  world,  as  everyone  knows, 
don't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  "—in  the 
words  of  Humphrey  Bogart. 

President  Reagan  will  meet  with  Mrs. 
Thatcher  next  week,  on  Dec.  22.  It  is  obvi- 
ous what  she  will  be  demanding  of  him: 
stronger  action  against  Irish  American  sup- 
porters of  the  Irish  Republican  Army— how- 
ever they  are  vaguely  defined. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  Reagan  will  do  any- 
thing to  strain  that  "special  relationship " 
between  the  two  governments.  He  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  do  so  before— and 
there  is,  from  his  point  of  view,  even  less  of 
a  reason  to  do  so  now. 

In  the  wake  of  the  IRA's  recent  attack  on 
Thatcher,  Reagan  will  be  more  concerned 
about  showing  a  solid  front  to  oppose  ter- 
rorism than  getting  Involved  in  such  a  con- 
tentious issue. 

The  great  pity  of  it  is  that  Mario  Biaggi 
and  John  Dearie  and  those  other  American 
politicians  involved  in  the  issue  are  right. 
There  is  a  vital  role  for  America  In  regard  to 
Ireland.  The  British  are  more  sensitive  to 
American  sentiment  on  Northem  Ireland 
than  they  are  to  anything  else. 

The  very  fact  that  Irish  Americans  are 
monitoring  British  actions  In  Northem  Ire- 
land already  acts  as  a  kind  of  a  brake  on 
British  military  policy.  A  more  concerted 
and  formal  diplomatic  approach  from  the 
U.S.  Government  is  probably  the  only  thing 
that  will  get  the  British  moving.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  administration  has  shown  no 
will  to  initiate  such  an  approach— nor  Is  one 
likely.  When  I  spoke  with  Congressman 
Biaggi  last  week  on  the  phone  from  Wash- 
ington, I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
prospects  for  some  move  on  Reagan's  part 
to  pressure  Thatcher  on  Northem  Ireland. 
There  was  a  short  silence. 

"Hope  springs  eternal."  said  the  Congress- 
man. 

(From  the  Irish  Echo,  Jan.  12,  1985] 
Backing  a  Special  Envoy 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Congress 
resolutions  were  Introduced  in  both  houses 
calling  on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
U.S.  envoy  to  assist  In  solving  the  Northem 
Ireland  impasse. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  an  ap- 
pointment. In  recent  years  special  U.S. 
envoys  have  l)een  involved  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America.  More  Importantly, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  by  such  an 
action  In  the  role  of  a  catalyst. 

Northem  Ireland  has  been  left  In  a 
vacuum  while  world  leaders  concerned 
themselves  with  other  trouble  spots.  This 
situation  cannot  continue.  Indeed  It  contin- 
ues at  the  peril  of  the  Westem  democracies. 

It  is  In  the  Interest  of  not  just  Ireland  and 
BriUin  that  peace  and  Justice  come  to  this 
area  but  it  Is  Important  to  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  all  the  Common  Market 
nations. 

We  commend  Representative  Mario 
Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  for 
introducing  the  resolutions  and  we  urge 
other  members  of  Congress  to  support  this 
very  worthwhile  action. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7 

Whereas  the  conflict  In  Northem  Ireland 
continues: 

Whereas  a  lasting  political  and  peaceful 
settlement  In  Northem  Ireland  can  only  be 
achieved  through  diplomatic  discussion  and 
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accommodation  based  on  the  consent  and 
respecting  the  rights  and  concerns  of  all  of 
the  people  of  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  violence  associated  with  the 
conflict  In  Northem  Ireland,  whether  civil- 
Ian  or  official  In  nature,  serves  to  Impede 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  political  solution 
and  has  claimed  throusands  of  innocent  vic- 
tims: 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
March  17.  1981,  said  "As  an  American  proud 
of  his  Irish  ancestry  and  as  President  I  rec- 
ognize the  vital  importance  to  our  Nation 
and  the  Westem  alliance  of  a  peaceful.  Just, 
and  swift  solution  to  current  problems  In 
Northem  Ireland.  The  United  SUtes  will 
continue  to  urge  the  parties  to  come  togeth- 
er for  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution.  •  •  •  I 
add  my  personal  prayers  and  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  United  SUtes  to  those  Irish  and 
indeed  to  all  world  citizens  who  wish  fer- 
vently for  peace  and  victory  over  those  who 
sow  fear  and  terror.":  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  been  con- 
structive and  helpful  in  trying  to  help  settle 
other  conflicts  In  troubled  areas  of  the 
world  by  designating  special  envoys:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
appoint  a  highly  qualified.  Independent,  and 
appropriately  experienced  special  envoy  to 
Investigate  and  report  how  best  the  United 
SUtes  could  actively  assist  all  Intertested 
parties  in  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  London  as 
well  as  the  communities  in  Northem  Ireland 
to  arrive  at  an  early.  Just,  and  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  present  conflict  In  Northem 
Ireland* 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TTOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I.  too.  am  committed  to  na- 
tional security.  However,  I  also  want 
export  policies  that  encourage  U.S. 
firms  to  sell  in  the  Increasingly  com- 
petitive world  market.  That  is  why  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  President 
Reagan's  recent  decision  authorizing 
systematic  E>efense  Department 
review  of  high-tech  exports  to  15  non- 
Communist  nations. 

I  have  written  to  President  Reagan 
urging  him  to  rescind  his  unfortunate 
decision.  In  view  of  the  mounting 
trade  deficit  and  the  accompanying 
loss  of  millions  of  jobs,  I  believe  that 
this  increased  Pentagon  role  in  ex- 
ports can  only  result  in  a  further  dete- 
rioration in  overseas  sales  and  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  export-related  jol)s. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  letter  to  the  President  and 
an  editorial  on  the  Issue  which  was 
printed  in  my  local  newspaper,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  I  l)€lieve  this 
material  will  be  helpful  In  the  upcom- 
ing debate  on  foreign  trade. 


Congress  or  the  United  Sta'tes. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  IS,  1985. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  was  with  grave 
concern  that  I  learned  of  your  decision  to 
authorize  systematic  Pentagon  review  of  all 
applicaltons  for  licenses  to  export  certain 
types  of  high-tech  equipment  to  15  non- 
communist  nations. 

■your  order.  Mr.  President,  clearly  down- 
grades the  Commerce  Department.  It  re- 
moves from  this  department,  traditionally 
interested  in  helping  American  business,  the 
major  responsibility  for  export  licenses  and 
shifts  it  to  the  Pentagon.  Your  order  also 
apparently  gives  to  the  Pentagon  new  au- 
thority over  "distribution  licenses"  and  au- 
thorizes the  Pentagon  to  revise  the  list  of  15 
countries  as  circumstances  change.  With 
this  order,  the  signal  will  go  to  American 
manufacturers:  ""Don't  bother  to  apply  for 
an  export  license.  The  Pentagon  bureau- 
crats with  kill  your  sales,  either  by  delay  or 
harrassment." 

I  believe  that  proper  management  of  the 
export  license  process  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment can  ensure  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's concerns  will  be  met.  There  is 
toUl  agreement,  shared  by  Commerce,  that 
we  don't  want  sensitive  high-tech  goods 
ending  up  in  Soviet  hands.  The  problems 
will  not  be  resolved,  however,  by  new  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  the  Pentagon,  a 
massive  bureaucracy  notorious  for  delays 
and  excess  paper  work. 

I  represent  a  portion  of  California  known 
as  Silicon  Valley  where  innovative  compa- 
nies have  been  at  the  heart  of  the  explosive 
development  of  high  technology,  providing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jot>s  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  goods  sold 
overseas.  In  recent  years  the  overvalued 
dollar  and  other  phenomena  have  caused 
our  high-tech  trade  surplus  to  plummet 
from  $26  billion  in  1981  to  approximately  $5 
billion  in  1984. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  with  our  trade 
deficit  approaching  $150  billion  per  year, 
you  share  my  deep  concern  over  our  serious 
trade  Imbalance.  This  imbalance  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  loss  of  2-3  million  Jobs. 
Yet  your  order,  giving  the  Pentagon  new 
powers  over  export  licenses,  can  only  result 
in  a  further  deterioration  in  overseas  sales 
and  further  loss  of  export  related  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  export  licensing  situa- 
tion even  before  this  unfortunate  new  order 
discouraged  legitimate  American  exporters. 
Companies  in  my  area  have  been  coming  to 
me  frustrated  with  licensing  delays  and  bu- 
reaucratic hassles.  One  firm,  for  example, 
had  to  wait  up  to  5  months  for  licenses 
which.  In  the  past,  had  been  routinely  ap- 
proved for  shipments  to  Hong  Kong, 
France,  and  Ireland.  Six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  sales  were  at  risk.  Another 
had  to  wait  nearly  9  months  to  add  a  new 
consignee  to  a  distribution  license.  Still  an- 
other, which  has  consistently  exported  the 
same  type  of  product  and  never  once  had  a 
license  denied,  suddenly  had  two  licenses  re- 
jected in  a  matter  of  weeks.  I  believe  the 
new  order  can  only  make  matters  worse. 

I  respectfully,  but  urgently,  request  that 
you  rescind  your  decision  transferring  the 
responsibility  for  these  export  licenses  to 
the  Pentagon.  The  people  in  charge  at  the 
Commerce  Department  clearly  care  about 
our  national  security:  but.  they  also  clearly 
care  about  selling  American-made  products 
overseas.  It  is  they  who  can  t>est  balance 
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these  two  very  important  national  concerns. 
For  the  export  licenses  at  issue  here.  I 
strongly  urge  that  you  return  the  responsi- 
bility, and  provide  the  resources  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility,  to  the  Commerce 
Department. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Edwards. 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Jan.  18. 

1985] 

Trade  Phobia 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment couldn't  agree,  so  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  made  up  their  minds  for  them. 
That's  not  a  great  way  to  make  a  decision, 
as  the  new  rules  for  exporting  high  technol- 
ogy products  show. 

Last  September,  this  issue  seemed  to  have 
been  largely  resolved.  High-tech  companies 
would  be  required  to  put  together  a  plan  to 
assure  that  their  exporU  didn't  fall  Into  un- 
friendly hands.  The  Commerce  Department 
would  write  a  model  plan  and  check  up  on 
the  companies. 

But  the  Pentagon  was  displeased.  Al- 
though its  office  of  Strategic  Trade  already 
has  authority  to  oversee  any  high-tech  ex- 
ports to  communist  countries,  it  was  con- 
cerned about  exports  to  nations  like  Austria 
and  Hong  Kong,  where  high -technology 
products  have  little  difficulty  parting  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Last  fall's  Commerce  Department  rules 
were  a  reasonable  middle  ground  between 
national  security  concerns  and  the  economic 
benefits  of  expanded  trade. 

The  forced  NSC  compromise;  on  the  other 
hand,  may  decide  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween trade  and  defense  by  pulling  a  heavy 
thumb  on  the  Pentagon's  side  of  the  scale. 

The  NSC  compromise  allows  the  PenU- 
gon  to  choose  any  15  non-communist  coun- 
tries and  review  exports  to  those  countries 
case-by-case.  If  the  Pentagon  objected  to  a 
potential  shipment,  it  would  have  to  object 
within  15  days.  If  Commerce  and  the  PenU- 
gon  could  not  resolve  the  disagreement,  an 
NSC  deputy  would  decide. 

For  the  NSC  compromise  to  work  well,  the 
Pentagon  would  have  to  display  an  unchar- 
acteristically light  touch,  choosing  countries 
and  producU  with  restraint. 

But  its  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  is  gear- 
ing up  to  examine  16.000  cases  per  year 
which  argues  that  defense  authorities 
intend  to  make  full,  complete,  and  obstruc- 
tive use  of  their  new  powers. 

That  would  add  an  extra  stratum  of  over- 
sight to  a  trade  process  that  is  already 
buried  in  paper  work. 

The  extra  bureaucracy  put  U.S.  firms  at  a 
competive  disadvantage,  while  the  buyers 
will  simply  turn  to  European  or  Asian  sup- 
pliers. Up  to  40  percent  of  Silicon  Valley 
sales  are  exports  so  new  restrictions  could 
really  hurt. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
extra  level  or  review,  over  and  above  the  ex- 
isting Commerce  Department  restrictions 
will  prevent  the  Soviets  from  acquiring 
technology  from  foreign  products,  from  re- 
viewing the  published  technical  literature, 
and  from  outright  theft  and  smuggling. 

This  battle  over  high-tech  exports  was 
fought  all  last  year  in  the  Congress.  In  the 
end.  even  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
didn't  believe  it  made  sense  to  give  the  Pen- 
tagon the  sUtutory  authority  to  oversee  ex- 
ports to  non-communist  nations. 

That  was  the  right  decision  not  this 
second-guess  NSC  compromise.* 
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AAA  SUPPORTS  SEAT  BELT 
LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Automobile  Association, 
which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
promoting  automobile  safety,  recently 
has  announced  its  strong  support  for 
State  mandatory  safety  belt  use  laws 
as  the  preferred  means  of  slashing 
highway  death  and  injury  toll.  AAA 
will  soon  undertake  a  major  nation- 
wide effort  to  convince  40  State  legis- 
latures to  pass  such  laws.  A  national 
survey  of  the  general  public  recently 
completed  by  AAA  showed  that  Ameri- 
can drivers  prefer  safety  l>elt  use  laws 
by  a  wide  margin  over  automatic  re- 
straints. When  asked  whether  they 
prefer  mandatory  safety  l)elt  laws  or 
purchasing  automatic  safety  devices, 
fully  67  percent  preferred  safety  belt 
laws  compared  to  only  27  percent  who 
chose  the  purchase  of  automatic 
safety  devices. 

In  this  light,  I  insert  into  the 
Recoro  the  text  of  a  formal  statement 
on  AAA's  support  for  mandatory  seat 
belt  use  laws  which  was  presented  by 
James  B.  Creal,  AAA  president,  as  part 
of  the  AAA  Public  and  Government 
Services  National  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  December  10,  1984. 

The  statement  follows: 

Sta'Tkmznt  by  James  B.  Creal.  President. 
American  Automobile  Associa'tion 

No  one  knows  better  than  AAA  that  in 
our  highly  mobile  American  society  death 
by  motor  vehicle  is  a  national  health  prob- 
lem. It  ranks  Just  behind  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  this  country.  And  it  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  children  and  young 
adults  ages  1  to  24. 

In  1983,  some  43.000  Americans  died  in 
highway  accidents.  Another  400.000  suf- 
fered traffic  injuries.  During  the  past  10 
years  470.000  Americans  died  in  crashes  on 
our  nation's  roadways. 

Total  societal  costs  of  these  crashes,  in 
1980  dollars,  is  about  $57  biUion.  This  in- 
cludes medical  care,  productivity  losses, 
property  damage,  legal  and  court  costs,  cor- 
oner medical  examiner,  emergency  services, 
insurance,  public  assistance  administration 
and  government  traffic  safety  programs. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  single 
best  way  to  reduce  these  tragedies  is  to  pro- 
tect motor  vehicle  occupants  by  packaging 
them  securely  inside  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. 

In  July  of  this  year.  15  years  after  the 
automobile  crash  protection  question  first 
became  a  public  policy  issue.  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  Elizal)eth  H.  Dole  issued  a 
final  rule  on  occupant  crash  protection 
standards.  The  rule  requires  installation  of 
automatic  restraints  in  all  new  cars  by  the 
1990  model  year,  on  a  phased-in  basis  begin- 
ning with  1987  models.  However,  the  rule 
would  be  rescinded  if  sUtes  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  population  pass  man- 
datory safety  belt  laws  before  April  1.  1989. 
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Three  months  ago  we  wrote  to  all  AAA 
club  managers  seeking  their  views  as  to 
which  option  AAA  should  support— manda- 
tory safety  l>elt  laws  or  automatic  restraints. 

Almost  unanimously,  clubs  responding  ad- 
vocated mandatory  safety  belt  use  laws. 
They  cite  numerous  surveys  of  AAA  mem- 
bers on  the  question.  All  surveys  reported  to 
us  show  that  given  the  choice,  AAA  mem- 
bers support  t>elt  use  laws. 

AAA  Headquarters  also  commissioned  a 
study  of  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public 
on  the  occupant  crash  protection  issue.  The 
survey,  just  completed  last  week,  was  con- 
ducted by  a  reputable,  full-service  research 
organization  on  a  national  prot>ability  sam- 
pling basis.  It  involved  1.005  respondents. 

When  aslied  whether  they  prefer  manda- 
tory safety  belt  use  laws  or  purchasing  auto- 
matic safety  devices,  a  vast  majority  of  all 
respondents  preferred  safety  belt  use  laws: 
fully  67  percent  chose  this  option,  compared 
to  only  21  percent  who  chose  the  purchase 
of  automatic  safety  devices.  Six  percent 
were  undecided. 

The  general  public,  according  to  the 
survey,  prefers  safety  l)elt  use  laws  2-to-l 
over  automatic  restraints.  Analysis  of  the 
daU  shows  that  the  results  hold  true  across 
all  demographic  lines— including  age  groups. 
Income  levels  and  education. 

This  is  a  remarkable  lum-around  in  public 
attitudes  over  a  period  of  Just  a  few  years. 
Just  as  drinking  and  driving  is  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable in  our  society,  there  is  a  shift  in 
mood  toward  slashing  the  sorry  statistics 
behind  highway  crash  deaths  and  Injuries. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  AAA  Board 
of  Directors  has  Just  unanimously  approved 
a  new  policy  on  passenger  protection. 

The  new  policy  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  supports  mandatory  safety 
belt  use  laws. 

The  Board  took  this  action  at  its  Decem- 
ber 6  meeting  for  four  reasons: 

1.  AAA  members  and  the  general  public 
show  a  significant  preference  for  safety  belt 
laws. 

2.  A  policy  change  at  this  time  positions 
AAA  clubs  to  work  now  for  laws  in  their  re- 
spective states.  Forty-four  state  legislatures 
should  begin  session  next  month.  Porty-two 
of  them  are  expected  to  have  safety  belt 
laws  introduced,  or  public  hearings  held  on 
the  issue.  Two  other  states— New  York  and 
New  Jersey— already  have  enacted  safety 
t>elt  laws. 

3.  Safety  l>elt  equipment  exists  in  almost 
every  car  on  the  road  right  now.  It  is  easy  to 
use.  and  there  is  no  further  cost  involved. 
Its  effectiveness  has  been  proven  world- 
wide. It  can  reduce— by  half— the  risk  of 
death  and  injury  in  a  crash. 

4.  Voluntary  safety  belt  use.  which  AAA 
has  always  strongly  promoted,  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  only  15  percent  national 
compliance  in  1983.  By  June  of  this  year  the 
use  rate  had  dropped  to  13  percent,  despite 
government  and  private  sector  initiatives  to 
increase  their  use. 

For  these  reasons,  AAA  supports  legisla- 
tion or  regulations  which  mandate  use  of 
safety  belts  and  approved  child  restraint 
systems  by  all  occupants  of  passenger  cars, 
vans,  pick-ups  and  trucks,  provided  the  leg- 
islation Includes  at  least  the  following: 

1.  There  should  be  a  reasonable  fine  estab- 
lished, certainly  no  higher  than  that  Im- 
posed for  the  ordinary  traffic  Infraction. 

2.  Violation  of  the  law  should  not  be  a 
part  of  a  state's  point  system  nor  have  any 
relation  to  suspension  or  revocation  of  a 
driver's  license. 
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3.  Exemption  should  be  made  for  certain 
persons  who  cannot  or  should  not  use  safety 
belts. 

4.  Exemption  should  be  made  for  in-use 
vehicles  that  at  the  time  of  manufacture  did 
not  contain  safety  l)elt  systems. 

Where  such  legislation  or  regulations  are 
enacted,  states  should  also  determine 
whether  violations  should  be  considered 
when  assessing  liability  for  damages  in  civil 
actions  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, or  for  Imposing  surcharges  on  auto 
Insurance  premiums. 

AAA  also  recognizes  that  compliance  with 
mandatory  belt  use  legislation  requires  con- 
tinuing enforcement  and  public  support. 
Also  essential  are  information  programs 
that  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
safety  benefits  belt  use  provides  to  vehicle 
occupants  in  traffic  crashes  or  other  emer- 
gency situations. 

At  the  same  time.  AAA  recognizes  that  ad- 
ditional passenger  protection  is  necessary.  A 
decision  to  require  vehicle  occupants  to  use 
their  currently  avaUable  safety  systems 
should  not  deter  efforts  to  Improve  on  crash 
protection. 

Occupant  restraint  technologies  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  during  the  past  decade 
and  further  breakthroughs  should  Improve 
the  performance  and  comfort  of  such  sys- 
tems, while  reducing  their  costs  to  a  reason- 
able figure. 

Meanwhile,  if  all  sUtes  can  be  convinced 
to  pass  safety  belt  laws.  5.000  lives  can  be 
saved  each  year. 

Thirty-four  nations  with  mandatory 
safety  belt  laws  already  have  achieved  sig- 
nificant decreases  In  serious  injuries  and  fa- 
talities. In  many  countries  safety  belt  usage 
rates  have  doubled  and  reductions  In  fatali- 
ties range  to  nearly  20  percent. 

The  United  States  should  do  no  less. 

Let's  all  work  to  make  it  happen.* 


TAX  SEIZURE  LEGISLATION— 
THE  PUBLIC  IS  ENTITLED  TO 
RELIEF  FROM  BAD  DEALS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUPORinA 

nf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RCPRXSXNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
regtilar  Internal  Revenue  Service  col- 
lection efforts  fall  and  a  taxpayer  does 
not  pay  his  delinquent  tax  obligations, 
the  Government  is  empowered  to  seize 
the  taxpayer's  property  and  sell  it  to 
satisfy  the  liabUlty.  This  does  not 
happen  very  often  but  it  does  happen. 
The  resulting  revenue  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  tax  base. 

When  the  law  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  the  seized  property, 
this  can  often  turn  out  to  be  a  bad 
deal  for  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  public.  In  the  absence  of  an  offer 
to  buy  the  seized  property  at  the  mini- 
mum bid  price,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now  requires  that  it  "shall  be  de- 
clared to  be  purchased  at  such  price 
for  the  United  States," 

What  happens  if  the  seized  property 
turns  out  to  be  In  poor  condition  or  is 
otherwise  unmarketable  unless  the 
Government  makes  a  substantial  addi- 
tional Investment  in  it?  For  example, 
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what  would  be  the  result  if  the  seized 
property  is  real  estate  with  a  cloud  on 
the  title,  that  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  to  remove  in  relation  to  the 
delinquent  tax  obligation?  Or  how 
would  a  seizure  be  handled  involving 
an  automobile  that  is  found  to  be  a 
real  lemon? 

Obviously,  these  kinds  of  transac- 
tions turn  out  often  to  be  bad  invest- 
ments for  the  Government.  As  the  law 
now  exists,  the  IRS  has  no  choice  but 
to  bite  the  bullet,  treat  the  property 
as  purchased  by  it  for  the  minimum 
bid  price,  get  stuck  with  something 
the  Government  may  not  be  able  to 
dispose  of  except  at  considerable  cost 
to  other  taxpayers  and  also  lose  its  tax 
claim  against  the  delinquent  taxpayer 
for  the  amount  of  the  mimlmum  bid 
price. 

Some  time  ago.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  uncovered  this  prob- 
lem and  recommended  that  Congress 
find  a  legislative  solution  to  it.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  present  a  bill  which 
addresses  that  concern.  It  should 
reduce  the  needless  waste  of  revenue 
caused  by  the  Government  being 
forced  to  restore  the  marketability  of 
unwanted  property  it  reluctantly  ac- 
quired through  tax  seizures. 

The  idea  behind  the  bill  is  very 
simple.  I  propose  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  be  amended  to  provide 
that  if  no  person  offers  to  buy  the 
seized  property  at  a  sale  for  the  mini- 
mujn  bid  price,  it  shall  be  considered 
as  either  First,  purchased  at  such 
price  for  the  United  States;  or  second, 
released  back  to  the  taxpayer  if  the 
IRS  determines  it  to  be  against  the 
Government's  Interest  to  acquire  the 
property.  This  Government  election 
shall  be  made  under  criteria  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
IRS. 

The  bill  makes  a  lot  of  sense  by 
giving  the  Government  added  flexibil- 
ity to  conduct  its  property  seizures  on 
a  more  prudent  and  businesslike  basis. 
I  welcome  Members'  support  of  this 
needed  tax  reform  legistation.* 


TOLERANCE  ABORTED 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
was  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  histor- 
ic Supreme  Court  decision  Roe  versus 
Wade,  and  the  Nation's  Capitol  was 
again  filled  with  thousands  of  demon- 
strators participating  in  the  annusil 
"March  For  Life." 

My  record  is  one  of  strong  commit- 
ment to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  funda- 
mental individual  freedom  for  women 
and  their  families  In  allowing  them,  le- 
gally, under  our  laws,  to  make  their 
own  reproductive  choices. 
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So  I  don't  agree  with  the  march  par- 
ticipants who  want  to  overturn  Roe 
versus  Wade  and  to  make  access  to 
safe  abortions  in  this  country  illegal. 

But  I  believe  most  strongly  that  it  is 
the  marchers  right  to  come  here,  to 
protest  what  they  consider  bad  policy 
and  to  seek  change  through  the  legiti- 
mate and  recognized  channels  of 
change.  On  this  we  agree. 

And  it  is  a  far  better  response  to  a 
perceived  wrong  than  the  criminal  vio- 
lence we've  seen  in  crimes  across  this 
country— arson  and  abortion  clinic 
bombings— committed  by  individuals, 
and  sometimes  groups  of  individuals 
who  somehow  see  their  crimes  as  fur- 
thering their  "pro-life"  cause. 

President  Reagan  addressed  the 
"March  For  Life"  for  the  first  time 
since  becoming  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  call  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  outlawing  abortion.  I'm 
more  than  a  little  mystified  at  the 
logic  that  allows  him  to  call  for  a  halt 
of  Government  interference  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  during  his  inaugu- 
ral speech  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  inject  the  Government  Into 
the  most  private  of  all  decisions. 

But  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  re- 
pudiate the  clinic  bombings  by  calling 
for  a  complete  rejection  of  violence  as 
a  means  of  settling  the  issue.  In 
tandem  with  an  earlier  statement  in 
which  he  condemned  the  violence  and 
pledged  to  punish  those  responsible  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  a  clear 
message  has  been  sent  from  a  Presi- 
dent who  opposes  abortion  but  also 
abhors  the  bombings.  Perhaps  now  we 
can  be  hopeful  that  the  violence  will 
stop. 

Last  year  there  were  25  Incidents  of 
arson  or  bombings  of  abortion  clinics 
in  this  country,  some  in  my  home 
State  of  Oregon.  Damage  has  been 
done  in  varying  degrees— fortunately, 
so  far.  with  no  loss  of  life  or  major 
physical  Injury  to  individuals.  But 
damage  has  been  done  just  the  same 
in  terms  of  Increased  fear  and  concern 
of  these  bomb  attacks  and  from  an 
enormous  increase  in  clinic  picketing, 
and  sidewalk  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment. That's  a  kind  of  damage  that 
can't  be  quantified,  particularly  in 
terms  of  Invading  one  of  the  most  pri- 
vate and  tortuous  decisions  a  woman 
ever  makes.  I'm  convinced  that  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Is  committed  to  solving  all  of  the 
clinic  bombings,  and  commend  their 
fine  work  I  read  about  In  the  paper  on 
Saturday  In  which  an  Intensive  Investi- 
gation on  their  part  led  to  the  arrest 
of  three  Maryland  men  In  connection 
with  eight  bombings  of  abortion  facili- 
ties In  the  Washington  area. 

Our  response  to  the  violence  must  be 
measured  suid  reasoned.  And  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  some  of  the 
thoughts  raised  in  the  following  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  reminding  us  of  the 
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need  for  tolerance.  With  this  in  mind. 
I'm  hopeful  that  hearings  on  clinic  vi- 
olence can  be  held  sometime  soon, 
with  an  opportunity  for  people  on 
both  sides  of  this  Issue  to  testify 
before  appropriate  committees. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TOLERANCK,  ASORTKO 

Last  Saturday,  dozens  of  women— some 
still  groggy  from  anesthesia,  some  weep- 
ing—stood shivering  in  the  icy  wind  outside 
the  Eastern  Women's  Center  In  Manhattan. 
They  had  gone  there  to  end  their  pregnan- 
cies, a  right  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  12  years  ago;  but 
that  right  was  otistructed  by  a  bomb  tiireat 
that  evacuated  the  building. 

Roe  v.  Wade  does  not  endorse  abortion:  It 
leaves  the  decision,  at  least  during  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  up  to  a  woman 
and  her  doctor.  Nevertheless,  some  Ameri- 
cans disagree  with  It  so  strenuously  that 
they  approve  of  threats,  forcing  clinic  pa- 
tients to  run  a  cruel  gantlet,  and  even  vio- 
lence. There  have  l)een  30  Instances  of 
bombing,  flrebomblng  and  arson  at  abortion 
clinics  since  May  1982. 

"These  are  hard  decisions  they  make  and 
live  with,"  the  director  of  the  center  said  of 
the  women  forced  into  the  cold  In  Manhat- 
tan. "Why  are  they  being  singled  out  as  tar- 
gets of  abuse?  How  can  anyone  dare?" 

Those  who  dare— those  hissers  of  threats 
and  builders  of  bombs — do  so  because  they 
are  possessed  by  a  zeal  that  poisons  politics. 
They  are  so  sure  they  are  right  they  cannot 
acknowledge  that  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  delMite  can  also  be  creatures  of  con- 
science. 

The  abortion  controversy  did  not  begin 
with  Roe  v.  Wade,  or  with  modem  medical 
technology.  It  has  divided  humankind  for 
centuries;  even  Aristotle  was  wary  of  the 
question.  Those  who  call  themselves  pro-life 
have  as  much  right  to  speak  their  minds  as 
those  who  call  themselves  pro-choice.  But 
once  the  former  denounce  the  latter  as  mur- 
derers, they  risk  one  offense  against  civil- 
ized society  and  commit  another. 

The  risk  Is  that  they  Inflame  those  hissers 
of  threats  and  builders  of  bombs.  The  of- 
fense Is  that  they  deny  the  freedom  of 
thought  promised  by  the  American  con- 
tract. 

They  Insist  that  they  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  morality.  Not  your  choice,  they  are  tell- 
ing women.  Our  choice.  But  someone  who 
believes  that  no  woman  should  be  forced  to 
incubate  a  fetus  against  her  will  can  also 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  morality. 

How  do  societies  resolve  conflicts  between 
two  opposing  moralities?  In  other  countries 
and  other  eras,  the  answer  has  often  been 
violence,  even  war.  The  answer  that  Amer- 
ica has  promised,  from  the  Pilgrims  for- 
ward, Is  tolerance. 

Yesterday  President  Reagan  addressed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  annual  March  for  Life 
anti-abortion  protest.  After  calling  for  "a 
complete  rejection  of  violence  as  means  of 
settling  this  Issue,"  the  President  reiterated 
his  commitment  to  "ending  the  terrible  na- 
tional tragedy  of  abortion." 

Mr.  Reagan's  statement  was  predictable. 
He  has  campaigned  against  abortion  for 
years.  But  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  hoped  for  something  more  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  on  this  12th 
anniversary  of  a  decision  that  gives  practi- 
cal, even  brilliant  voice  not  to  abortion  and 
not  to  its  foes  but  to  tolerance.* 
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LEGISLATION    CLARIFYING    THE 
STATUS  OF  AUTOMATED 

TELLER  MACHINES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  ITEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
understand  that  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal challenges  of  writing  laws  Is  to 
have  them  specific  enough  to  ensure 
that  the  policy  question  at  hand  is  ad- 
dressed, yet  general  enough  to  antici- 
pate what  will  take  place  In  the 
future.  Inevitably,  we  realize  that  we 
must  rewrite  and  revise  laws  that  did 
not  anticipate  the  knowledge  explo- 
sion and  technological  advances  of  the 
last  two  decades. 

I  have  found  these  economic  and 
technological  advances  to  be  of  par- 
ticular relevance  In  the  area  of  bank- 
ing law.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  Introduce 
a  measure  which  seeks  to  smooth  the 
way  for  consumers  to  benefit  from  In- 
novation in  the  financial  service 
sector. 

THX  BAJfKmG  COHVKHIKMCK  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  to  clarify  the  legal  treat- 
ment of  automated  teller  machines 
CATM's]. 

In  so-doing,  I  am  joining  Senator 
Paul  Trible,  who  proposed  this  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Representative  George  Wort- 
LET  of  Syracuse  also  joins  me  as  an 
original  cosponsor. 

nSI  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  ATM  NETWORKS 

ATM's  have  become  important 
sources  of  bank  services  for  many  con- 
sumers, and  represent  the  fastest 
growing  means  of  electronic  funds 
transfer.  Financial  Institutions  are  in- 
creasingly participating  in  shared 
ATM  networks,  where  cardholders  of 
one  institution  can  engage  in  financial 
transactions  at  the  terminals  owned 
by  many  other  institutions — ATM's 
are  owned  both  by  banks  and  by  ven- 
dors In  other  Industries. 

Today,  after  an  Investment  of  over 
$1  billion  in  shared  ATM  systems,  50 
million  magnetic  cards  are  used  in  net- 
works and  9,000  financial  institutions 
participate  in  over  200  regional  sys- 
tems and  7  national  ones.  This  explo- 
sive growth  in  shared  systems  has 
been  driven  by  financial  consider- 
ations and  consumer  demand.  Shared 
systems  enable  institutions  to  offer 
their  ciistomers  convenience  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reduce  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding transaction  services.  Shared 
ATM's  save  the  costs  of  tellers  and 
branch  facilities,  and  act  as  competi- 
tive equalizers  for  smaller  Institutions 
which  do  not  have  the  customer  base 
or  income  to  build  their  own  systems. 

Shared  ATM  networks  are  also  im- 
portant structural  components  of  the 
continuing  revolution  in  electronically 
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provided  bank  services.  ATM  network 
growth  has  stimulated  interest  In  de- 
veloping polnt-of -.'ale  systems— in 
which  the  customer's  account  is  ac- 
cessed by  electronic  device  at  the 
point-of-sale— and  in  computerized 
shopping  and  banking  services— both 
of  which  will  demand  system  sharing. 

ATM  NETWORKS  THKEATEIfED 

Because  most  of  our  banking  laws 
were  written  before  the  electronic  rev- 
olution in  financial  services.  ATM  net- 
works have  developed  under  a  cloud  of 
legal  uncertainty  and  confusion.  This 
cloud  of  uncertainty  has  darkened 
ominously  because  of  a  recent  court 
case,  and  I  t)elieve  that  we  must  act 
immediately  to  dispel  any  doubts 
about  the  viability  of  these  systems. 

In  April  1984.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York 
ruled  that  an  ATM  owned  by  a  super- 
market, but  used  by  customers  of 
Marine  Midland  Bank  as  part  of  a 
shared  network,  was  a  branch  of  the 
bank  for  purposes  of  the  McPadden 
Act.  and  was  thus  subject  to  any 
branching  restrictions  applied  by  the 
State.  Marine  Midland  is  a  national 
bank  and  had.  like  most  banks  partici- 
pating in  shared  networks,  relied  on 
an  interpretation  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  that  an  ATM  utilized 
by  ciistomers  of  a  national  bank  was 
not  to  be  considered  a  branch  for  the 
purposes  of  the  McPadden  Act  unless 
the  machine  was  owned  or  rented  by 
the  bank  in  question. 

The  district  court  ruling,  which  is 
now  being  appealed,  has  implications 
far  broader  than  the  specifics  of  the 
case  imply.  In  fact,  the  ruling  high- 
lights what  has  become  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  State  and  Federal  regulation 
of  ATM's,  and  threatens  the  existence 
of  shared  systems  across  the  Nation.  If 
this  ruling  is  upheld  or  similar  suits  in- 
stituted, the  ultimate  result  could  be 
that  many  institutions  participating  in 
networks  will  suddenly  be  deemed  to 
be  engaged  in  illegal  branching.  Under 
the  McPadden  Act.  national  banks  can 
branch  only  to  the  extent  that  their 
state  of  residence  allows  State-char- 
tered banks  to  do  so. 

In  1981.  anticipating  such  a  legal 
quandary  over  the  status  of  ATM's.  I 
introduced  legislation  authorizing  na- 
tional banks  to  gradually  expand  their 
ATM  services.  These  services  would 
expand  in  the  home  office  area  and 
State,  and  ultimately  across  State 
lines.  In  January,  Representative 
Chalmers  Wylie,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, introduced  a  bill  containing  lan- 
guage to  except  ATM's  from  McPad- 
den Act  branching  restrictions— an  ap- 
proach I  endorse  as  an  ultimate  goal. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  join  Senator  Triblz  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  get  at  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  the  viability  of 
shared  ATM  networks.  This  approach 
simply     codifies     the     Comptroller's 
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ruling  that  an  ATM  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  branch  under  McPadden 
unless  it  is  owned  or  rented  by  the 
bank  in  question. 

I  should  add  that  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  economic  and  consumer 
convenience  addressed  in  this  legisla- 
tion, we  would  also  be  working  toward 
a  more  equitable  system  of  regulation 
for  the  Nation's  banks  and  thrifts. 
Under  current  laws,  federally  char- 
tered thrifts  and  credit  unions  and 
nondepository  institutions  like  Sears 
are  not  subject  to  restrictions  on  par- 
ticipation in  ATM  networks  or  on 
their  geographic  placement.  Banks 
should  be  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  approving  the  Bank- 
ing Convenience  Act  we  would  be  pro- 
moting the  very  beneficial  aspects  of 
the  electronic  revolution,  thus  ensur- 
ing that  consumer  convenience  is  well 
served. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  688 
A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of  the  Revised 
Statutes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Banlcing  Conven- 
ience Act  of  1985  ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5155  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  36)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(IXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  a  national  bank  may 
share,  or  permit  its  customers  to  use,  an 
automated  device  that  Is  not  established  by 
that  banlc,  and  such  automated  device  shall 
not  be  considered  a  branch  of  that  bank 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section. 

■■(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  an  automated  device  is  established  by 
a  national  bank  only  if  it  is  owned  or  rented 
by  that  bank: 

"(B)  an  automated  device  is  not  estab- 
lished by  a  national  iMuik  if  the  bank  is  as- 
sessed transactional  fees  or  similar  charges 
for  its  use:  and 

"(C)  the  term  automated  device'  includes, 
without  limitation,  automated  teller  ma- 
chines, customer  bank  communication  ter- 
minals, point-of-sale  terminals,  and  cash  dis- 
pensing machines.".* 


CONDEMNING  VIOLENCE  IN  SRI 
LANKA 


January  21  1985 

at  Bangalai  Mannar  in  the  northern 
province  of  Sri  Lanka.  This  tragic  act 
is  but  one  of  thousands  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  years  between 
the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communities. 
The  major  source  of  tension  involves  a 
movement  for  greater  autonomy  by 
Tamils.  The  Sinhalese  majority  had 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Tamils, 
who  have  lived  for  centuries  In  the 
north  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Both  sides  have  perpetrated  violence 
against  each  other.  However,  what  is 
most  alarming  is  the  Sinhalese  govern- 
ment's sponsorship  of  violence  against 
unarmed  civilians.  The  mass  relocation 
of  Tamil  youths  to  detention  centers  is 
a  reprehensible  human  rights  viola- 
tion. This  coincides  with  reports  that 
government  troops  have  been  sent  to 
indiscriminately  bum  down  the  homes 
and  businesses  of  thousands  of  Tamils 
in  retaliation  for  the  terrorist  acts  of  a 
small  group  of  Tamil  rebels. 

Our  Nation  has  been  active  in  seek- 
ing a  diplomatic  resolution  to  this  situ- 
ation which  could  soon  become  an  all 
out  civil  war.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Sinhalese  and  Tamils  come  to  a  nego- 
tiated agreement,  and  that  the  United 
States  urge  the  government  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  the  rebel  Tamils  to  control 
their  armies  and  not  use  innocent  ci- 
vilians as  targets  to  induce  terror  and 
submission.* 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THX  HOtlSE  or  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  senseless  assassination 
of  President  Indira  Gandhi,  world  at- 
tention has  turned  toward  India.  As 
this  occurs  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
all  look  southward  and  observe  the 
violent  situation  occurring  on  the 
island  nation  of  Sri  Lanka. 

I  have  recently  been  Informed  of  the 
murder  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Pather 
Mary  Bastlan,  at  his  church  situated 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  67th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  citizens  proclaimed  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  Ukraine. 

But  this  short-lived  independence 
fell  under  Communist  domination  3 
years  later,  in  1921.  when  Soviet  mili- 
tary might  and  represession  crushed 
the  small  Ukrainian  Army.  Eleven 
years  later,  this  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children  was  subjected  to  Josef 
Stalin's  instigated  famine  of  1932  and 
1933.  Ukrainian  citizens  were  made 
slaves  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  ordered 
to  turn  over  all  of  their  grain  to  the 
State.  To  insure  industrialization  and 
collectivization  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stalin  forced  an  estimated  7  million 
Ukrainians  to  starve  to  death.  Not 
only  did  this  Soviet  tyrant  deny  that  a 
famine  existed,  but  he  refused  interna- 
tional assistance  and  increased  grain 
exports  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
famine  can  only  be  called  a  manmade 
holocaust. 

This  commemoration  day  of  inde- 
pendence 67  years  ago  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  many  decades  of 
oppression  committed   by   the  Soviet 
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Union  to  freedom  loving  peoples. 
Human  rights  violations  continue  to 
occur  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellite  countries.  The 
nations  of  the  free  world  cannot  over- 
look the  many  years  of  defiance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  spirits  of 
freedom  and  independence.  This  spirit 
is  being  crushed  today  in  Poland  and 
Afghanistan,  and  against  the  more 
than  50  million  Ukrainians  held  hos- 
tage in  their  own  land. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  67th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  today,  and  pray 
with  them  that  one  day  they  will  see 
the  light  of  freedom  shine  across  their 
own  shores.* 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  POR  1985 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report    for    Wednesday,    January    23, 
1985  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Ek;oNOMic  Outlook  for  1985 

The  economy  is  doing  well  at  present,  but 
serious  troubles  lie  ahead  if  several  prob- 
lems are  not  addressed.  The  curious  thing  is 
that  the  better  the  economy  is  doing,  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  address  the  problems. 

For  the  moment,  anxiety  about  the  econo- 
my is  not  in  style.  Ek;onomic  forecasts  have 
brightened,  and  there  seems  to  be  reason 
for  optimism.  The  numbers  on  inflation, 
growth,  interest  rates,  employment,  and  in- 
dustrial activity  look  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  dollar,  the  trade  deficit, 
and  the  federal  budget  deficit  are  major  ob- 
stacles to  sustained  prosperity. 

Will  these  obstacles  bring  about  a  new  re- 
cession in  1985?  I  think  not.  None  of  the 
usual  signs  of  an  impending  recession,  such 
as  shortages  of  labor  or  rising  prices  for  oil 
and  commodities,  are  present.  Consumers 
are  still  confident.  The  last  few  recessions 
were  brought  about  to  fight  inflation,  and 
with  no  double-digit  inflation  to  contain 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  allow  another. 
Thus.  I  expect  the  economy  to  maintain  for- 
ward momentum  in  1985. 

While  I  do  not  anticipate  a  recession  in 
1985.  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  another 
surge  of  growth.  I  look  for  slow  growth  in 
the  next  two  years,  primarily  because  rapid 
growth  would  raise  the  prospect  of  a  clash 
between  the  economy's  need  for  credit  and 
the  Federal  Reserve's  determination  to  keep 
the  money  supply  under  control. 

The  government  predicts  growth  of  4.3 
percent  in  1985.  That  is  not  very  different 
from  private  forcasters,  whose  projections 
for  growth  are  only  a  bit  lower.  Recently, 
for  example,  a  group  of  economists  unan- 
mously  predicted  that  the  economy  will 
keep  moving.  They  said  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  will  expand  at  a  healthy  3 
percent  to  4  percent  rate  in  1985.  typical  for 
the  third  year  of  a  recovery  and  close  to 
what  has  been  viewed  as  the  long-term  po- 
tential of  the  economy.  They  expect  the  un- 
employment rate  to  drop  from  7.2  percent 
to  7  percent  by  mid-1985,  short-term  inter- 
est rates  to  rise  only  slighly,  and  inflation  to 
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vary  little  from  last  year's  historically  high 
but  now  seemingly  reasonable  rate  of  4.3 
percent  if  oil  and  commodity  prices  contin- 
ue to  be  weak  and  wage  settlements  remain 
moderate.  In  the  longer  term,  there  is  con- 
cern at>out  resurgent  inflation.  We  have  not 
"nailed  inflation, "  as  the  White  House  just 
announced.  There  is  also  concern  that  job- 
lessness will  remain  indefinitely  at  today's 
fairly  high  levels. 

One  very  worrisome  obstacle  is  the  strong 
dollar,  which  makes  foreign  goods  cheaper 
and  U.S.  goods  more  expensive.  It  is  the 
major  reason  that  the  U.S.  is  running  a 
record  trade  deficit  of  S150  billion  per  year. 
Although  low-priced  imports  into  this  coun- 
try do  much  to  keep  Inflation  In  check,  a 
trade  deficit  of  such  size  means  that  most 
gains  in  domestic  demand  promote  employ- 
ment and  production  abroad  rather  than  in 
the  U.S.  Imports  are  expected  to  grow  faster 
than  exports  again  this  year.  EN'en  if  the 
dollar  begins  to  fall  soon,  I  tielieve  that  the 
trade  deficit  will  deepen  in  1985  because  ad- 
justments occur  slowly. 

The  dollar  is  being  kept  up  by  foreign  in- 
vestors seeking  a  safe  haven  and  high  inter- 
est rates  in  the  U.S.  Foreigners  pumped 
more  than  $100  billion  into  the  economy 
last  year  alone,  a  rate  of  investment  that 
soon  will  turn  the  U.S.  into  a  debtor  nation 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  I.  The 
conditions  that  attract  foreign  investment 
exist  in  part  because  the  federal  budget  def- 
icit now  exceeds  $200  billion  a  year.  Govern- 
ment borrowing  on  such  scale  props  up  in- 
terest rates  and  draws  in  money  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Immediate  and  concrete  action  to  cut  the 
federal  budget  deficit  is  needed  for  several 
reasons.  Such  action  will  push  the  dollar 
down  and  narrow  the  trade  deficit.  It  also 
will  lessen  the  chance  of  a  recession  caused 
by  a  clash  between  a  Federal  Reserve  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  money  supply  under  con- 
trol and  the  demand  for  credit  generated  by 
a  growing  economy  and  heavy  government 
borrowing.  The  willingness  of  foreign  inves- 
tors to  supply  most  of  the  funds  that  busi- 
ness needed  was  the  only  reason  that  gov- 
ernment demand  for  credit  did  not  crowd 
out  business  demand  last  year.  However, 
when  the  desire  of  foreign  investors  to  place 
their  money  here  diminishes,  interest  rates 
could  skyrocket  and  the  economy  could  slide 
into  recession  if  the  federal  budget  deficit 
has  not  been  cut. 

My  view  is  that  the  economy  will  not 
move  ahead  briskly  enough  to  sweep  away 
these  obstacles  to  sustained  prosperity.  Con- 
sumer spending,  the  largest  single  compo- 
nent of  the  gross  national  product,  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  only  modestly.  With  federal 
spending  still  rising  sharply,  federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  will  stimulate 
the  economy,  but  state  and  local  spending 
are  rising  more  slowly,  and,  besides,  the  gov- 
ernment sector  by  itself  simply  is  not  big 
enough  to  accomplish  all  that  much. 

Decisive  action  to  cut  the  federal  budget 
deficit  is  the  nearly  universal  prescription 
for  what  alls  the  economy.  At  least  for  now, 
everyone  in  Washington  is  saying  that  the 
federal  budget  deficit  should  be  reduced  by 
cuts  in  spending  of  $50  billion  or  more  this 
year.  That  target,  worthy  as  it  may  be, 
probably  will  not  be  hit.  Modest  cuts  in 
spending  may  be  the  best  that  we  can 
achieve. 

Given  the  political  difficulty  of  big  reduc- 
tions in  defense  and  entitlement  spending 
and  the  political  unpopularity  of  big  tax  in- 
creases, the  effort  to  cut  the  federal  budget 
deficit  could  end  in  stalemate.  This  prospect 
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leads  me  to  think  that  we  will  make  the  nec- 
essary cuts  only  if  a  crisis  develops— a  dra- 
matic rise  in  interest  rates,  for  example.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  doing  nothing,  or 
very  little,  is  the  most  perilous  course  of  all. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  in  Washington 
today  for  extraordinary  leadership— leader- 
ship that  can  address  problems  now  before  a 
crisis  arises.* 


JOB  CREATION  POR  THE  LONG- 
TERM  UNEMPLO'^ED 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  which  will  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  to 
long-term  unemployed  individuals  in 
high  unemployment  areas.  This  bill  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  which 
passed  the  House  on  September  21. 
1983.  Unfortunately,  this  measure  did 
not  become  law  because  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  it  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress. However.  I  am  hopeful  that 
action  will  be  taken  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  this  year. 

Although  the  official  rate  of  unem- 
ployment has  dropped  significantly 
from  its  peak  of  10.8  percent,  unem- 
ployment remains  at  intolerably  high 
levels.  Moreover,  the  official  rate  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  total 
number  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, or  discouraged  workers. 
Almost  8.19  million  people  were  out  of 
work  in  December  1984  and  another 
1,3  million  were  discouraged  workers 
who  had  given  up  hope  of  finding  a 
job.  On  the  average,  people  who  were 
unemployed  in  December  had  been 
out  of  work  for  more  than  19  weeks. 
Almost  1.4  million  had  been  jobless  for 
27  weeks  or  longer. 

Last  July,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  conducted  a  survey  of  city  offi- 
cials about  the  kinds  of  employment 
problems  the  cities  are  facing,  what  is 
being  done  to  alleviate  these  problems 
and  what  else  needs  to  be  done.  The 
results  of  this  survey  were  published 
in  August  in  a  report  entitled  "Em- 
ployment Problems  and  America's 
Cities."  The  majority  of  official  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  said  that  em- 
ployment is  among  their  highest  prior- 
ities and  would  remain  so  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  More  than  half  the 
city  officials  said  one  of  their  most 
severe  employment-related  problems  is 
just  not  enough  jobs.  Three  out  of 
four  officials  surveyed  said  that  their 
cities  need  a  program  of  direct  job  cre- 
ation. "City  officials  clearly  do  not  see 
the  unemployment  problem  going 
away  soon,"  the  report  stated.  Not 
only  must  public  officials  help  prepare 
people  for  employment,  but,  "at  the 
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same   time,    they   must   increase   the 
number  of  available  jobs." 

Another  study,  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  in  August 
and  September  1984.  found  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  not  reached  low- 
income  people  in  more  than  half  the 
cities  responding.  When  asked  what 
the  Federal  Government  could  do  to 
improve  the  conditions  in  their  cities, 
local  officials  most  frequently  pointed 
to  job-creation  programs.  These  offi- 
cials were  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased dependence  on  public  assist- 
ance among  former  workers  who  have 
exhausted  unemployment  insurance 
and  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
chronic  poor.  Declining  unemploy- 
ment rates  mask  the  increase  in  long- 
term  unemployed  people  who  dropout 
of  the  labor  force,  yet  local  officials 
report  a  growing  demand  among  these 
new  poor  for  human  services.  At  least 
half  the  cities  said  they  are  unable  to 
meet  this  demand. 

"The  most  urgent  priority  for  U.S. 
domestic  economic  policy  is  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs,"  concluded  the 
recent  statement  of  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  "Society  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  *  •  •  ensure  that 
no  one  among  us  is  hungry,  homeless, 
unemployed  or  otherwise  denied  what 
is  necessary  to  live  with  dignity,"  the 
draft  pastoral  letter  stated. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  is  a  small  but  essential  com- 
ponent of  an  overall  economic  strate- 
gy. This  legislation  would  not  create 
jobs  for  all  of  the  almost  2.4  million 
people  who  have  been  unemployed  at 
least  15  weeks,  but  it  would  provide 
some  of  them  with  an  opportimlty  to 
perform  needed  community  services  in 
return  for  a  wage.  To  allow  critical 
public  services  to  go  undone,  while 
millions  of  workers  are  idle.  Is  a  waste 
of  our  most  valuable  national  asset. 
This  legislation  would  create  meaning- 
ful jobs  for  people  with  demonstrated 
inability  to  secure  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment and  who  are  In  greatest 
need.  Funding  would  be  targeted  to 
areas  with  higher  than  average  unem- 
ployment rates  and  jobs  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  longer  term  economic 
development  strategies.  The  bill  also 
ensures  that  rural  areas  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  jobs  provided.  Moreover, 
this  bill  addresses  the  employment 
needs  of  women  by  creating  jobs  not 
only  in  programs  to  repair  public  fa- 
cilities, but  also  In  social  service  activi- 
ties. 

The  Commimity  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act  would  supplement  the  exist- 
ing training  programs  currently  oper- 
ated under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship  Act.  While  effective.  JTPA  pro- 
vides no  actual  employment  and,  at 
current  funding  levels,  is  only  serving 
about  3  percent  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. The  declining,  but  still  high,  un- 
employment rate  should  not  be  used 
to  jxistify  inaction  on  behalf  of  the 
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millions  of  jobless  workers  who  have 
not  yet  shared  in  amy  economic  recov- 
ery. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act. 

SuMMASY  or  THi  Community  Rkntwal 

ElMPLOYMKNT  ACT 
GENKRAL  PROVISIONS 

Purpose:  To  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities to  long-term  unemployed  Individuals, 
especially  In  high  unemployment  ut»», 
through  srants  to  State  and  local  govem- 
ments  for  labor  costa  associated  with  the 
repair,  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of  es- 
sential pubic  facilities:  for  essential  public 
safety,  health  and  social  service  activities: 
and  for  conservation  and  improvement  of 
public  lands. 

Eligible  Participants:  Individuals  18  years 
of  age  or  older  who  have  been  unemployed 
15  out  of  20  weeks  with  priority  for  those 
who  have  exhausted  or  who  «u*  otherwise 
ineligible  for  unemployment  insurance,  par- 
ticularly tho«e  who  have  been  unemployed 
the  longest  and  those  In  families  In  which 
no  other  member  Is  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Individuals  must  be  certified  as  meet- 
ing these  requirements  by  the  appropriate 
State  employment  service. 

Youth  Employment:  20<X,  of  the  communi- 
ty improvement  project  funds  must  be  spent 
on  unemployed  youth  aged  18-19  for  part- 
time  work  combined  with  training.  Priority 
Is  given  to  economically  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Eligible  Activities:  Community  improve- 
ment projects  include  repair,  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities  such  as 
road  repair,  water  systems,  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  and  education  facilities;  reha- 
bilitation and  conservation  of  public  lands 
and  resources  such  as  erosion,  flood, 
drought  and  storm  damage  control,  and 
services  such  as  health  care  emergency  food 
and  shelter,  child  care,  and  dependent  care 
activities,  domestic  violence  programs,  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  handicapped  and  veter- 
ans. 

Educational  Facilities  Repair  Funds  are 
to  be  used  for  detecting  or  removing  asbes- 
tos, energy  efficiency  remodeling,  conformi- 
ty with  environmental  protection  and 
health  and  safety  programs,  and  conversion 
of  unused  structures  into  adult  training  cen- 
ters. 

Use  of  Funds:  Not  len  than  75%  of  the 
funds  available  to  any  recipient  under  Titles 
II  and  III  of  this  Act  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide for  wages  and  related  employment  ben- 
efits to  eligible  participants.  Not  more  than 
15%  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  funds  may  be 
used  for  acquisition  of  supplies,  tools,  equip- 
ment and  other  materials. 

Wages:  Eligible  partlcipanU  shall  be  paid 
prevailing  wages  but  at  least  the  minimum 
wage.  PartlcipanU  may  be  paid  up  to  1230 
weekly  (tll,980  annuaUy)  and  the  maxi- 
mum wage  shall  be  adjusted  annually  based 
on  increases  In  the  national  average  wage. 
Wages  may  be  supplemented  up  to  50% 
from  sources  other  than  the  Act.  Individ- 
uals may  not  be  employed  In  excess  of  52 
weeks  In  any  two  year  period. 

Authorization:  t3.5  billion  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988.  For 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  the  authoriza- 
tion level  is  tied  to  20%  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed. 

Anti-Substitution  Provisions:  These  provi- 
sions prevent  the  displacement  of  regular 
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public  workers  with  workers  subsidized 
under  this  Act.  provide  for  an  automatic 
review  where  reductions  and  subsidized  Jobs 
occur  In  the  sajne  department,  and  establish 
a  complaint  process  for  any  allegation  of 
substitution.* 


TIME  FOR  ACTION:  SAVE  THE 
UNBORN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years 
ago  this  week,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  landmark  decision  that 
allows  the  almost  unrestricted  right  to 
an  abortion.  Today  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  will  guarantee  a  right  to  life  for 
all  persons,  regardless  of  age,  health, 
function,  or  condition  of  dependency, 
including  untwm  children. 

The  protection  and  sanctity  of  Inno- 
cent human  life  ranks  in  the  highest 
level  of  moral  culture.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  with  this  principal  among 
others.  Yet  in  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  a  human  fetus  is  not 
a  "person"  in  the  constitutional  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  because  nowhere  in 
the  Constitution  does  the  word 
"person"  have  "pre-natal  application." 

But  abortion  has  been  an  issue  that 
won't  fade  away.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
the  continuing  medical  research  that 
Is  providing  insight  into  fetal  life. 
With  regular  frequency  we  see  new  in- 
formation on  the  advances  in  prenatal 
surgery  or  the  publication  of  an  Im- 
portant study  of  life  before  birth.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  fetal  distress  and  some 
genetic  problems  can  now  be  detected 
and  treated  by  prenatal  medicine.  A 
fetus  likely  to  be  bom  prematurely 
can  receive  drugs  that  accelerate  the 
maturation  of  the  lungs,  and  drugs  are 
available  to  correct  irregular  heart 
rhythms  of  the  imbom.  Blood  transfu- 
sions have  been  given  to  unborn  chil- 
dren and  physicians  have  been  able  to 
detect  and  treat  the  inability  of  a 
fetus  to  assimilate  necessary  vitamins. 

Despite  the  Insight  and  cures  this 
marvelous  medical  science  provides,  we 
live  in  a  nation  where  abortion  is  one 
of  the  most  frequently  performed  op- 
erations, and  our  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  a  fetus  is  not  a  "person"  imder 
the  protection  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  the  case  of  abortion,  oiu- 
moral  sense  is  nmning  opposite  of  our 
advancement  in  prenatal  medical  sci- 
ence. 

My  amendment  will  recognize  the 
unborn  child  as  a  person  imder  the 
laws  of  our  Constitution.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Constitution,  laws  would  permit  medi- 
cal intervention  to  save  a  woman's  life, 
but  would  require  that  a  reasonable 
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effort  be  made  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unborn  as  well.* 
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67th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE IN  UKRAINE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  SOPHISTICATED  DIVING 
COLLEGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  growth  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
drilling  activities  and  worldwide  ex- 
pansion of  underwater  construction 
tuid  exploration  projects,  the  need  for 
professionally  trained  underwater 
divers  has  greatly  increased. 

Filling  this  demand  for  professional 
divers  has  been  the  College  of  Ocean- 
eering,  headquartered  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  at  Wilmington,  CA. 
Founded  in  1969,  as  the  Commercial 
Diving  Center,  the  school  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest,  most  sophisticated 
commercial  diving  college  in  the  world. 
In  1971,  Oceaneering  International, 
the  world's  largest  diving  contractor, 
purchased  the  school  as  its  official 
diving  training  division. 

Since  that  acquisition,  more  than 
3,000  divers  have  been  successfully 
trained  for  the  rigors  of  the  offshore 
oil  industry  in  three  major  categories: 
exploration,  construction  and  repair, 
and  maintenance. 

The  College  of  Oceaneering,  under 
the  direction  of  President  Jim  Joiner, 
offers  students  more  than  5  acres  of 
campus  (8,000  square  feet  of  classroom 
space),  facilities  containing  double 
lock  hyperbaric  chamber  and  training 
tanks  and  a  fully  equipped  shop  build- 
ing and  rigging  yard.  It  is  the  only 
school  in  the  United  States  that  offers 
a  completely  operational  bell/satura- 
tion system  in  open  water  and  utilizes 
such  state-of-the-art  atmospheric 
diving  systems  as  the  JIM  and  the 
WASP. 

In  recognition  of  its  accomplish- 
ments, the  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  accredited  the 
facility  as  a  community  college,  allow- 
ing the  institution  to  award  associate 
in  applied  science  degrees.  The  college 
receives  more  than  13.000  worldwide 
inquiries  yearly  and  accepts  approxi- 
mately 350  applications  aimually. 

I  join  with  my  wife,  Lee,  in  celebrat- 
ing the  success  of  the  College  of 
Oceaneering.  May  the  international 
reputation  of  the  school  and  its  facul- 
ty continue  to  grow.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation  was  declared  in  Kiev  and  the 
long  cherished  dream  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  was  realized.  I  am  honored  to 
join  in  today's  celebration  which 
marks  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  in 
Ukraine. 

Although  today  we  celebrate  Ukrain- 
ian independence,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  remember  that  this  independ- 
ence was  shortlived.  Within  3  short 
years  after  their  sovereignty  was  es- 
tablished, the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public was  overix)wered  by  the  Bolshe- 
viks and  more  than  40  million  Ukraini- 
ans lost  their  freedom.  Therefore, 
today  is  not  only  a  day  of  remem- 
brance, but  also  one  of  hope  and  deter- 
mination that  soon  Ukraine  will  be 
free  again. 

For  the  past  67  years,  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  sought  to  eradi- 
cate the  Ukrainian  national  identity. 
Under  Soviet  occupation,  the  Ukraini- 
an people  have  suffered  persecution 
and  repression.  The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  waged  a  war  of 
Russification  against  the  Ukrainians 
which  has  endangered  their  culture 
and  heritage.  Ukrainians  are  prohibit- 
ed from  using  their  language  in  their 
schools.  The  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  religions  are  out- 
lawed. 

The  Ukrainian  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies aroimd  the  world  have  never  for- 
gotten their  fight  for  a  free  Ukraine. 
They  have  not  allowed  their  spirit,  or 
their  determination  and  optimism  that 
the  Ukraine  will  one  day  again  be  free, 
to  diminish.  Their  dedication  Ls  an  in- 
spiration to  people  around  the  world 
who  are  struggling  for  freedom. 

We  all  share  the  Ukrainians'  strug- 
gle because  their  fight  is  ours  as  well. 
The  plight  of  the  Ukrainians  is  a  re- 
minder to  all  free  people  to  cherish 
and  protect  their  liberty.  And  there  is 
no  better  way  to  protect  oiu-  freedom 
than  by  supporting  the  struggles  of 
those  who  have  been  denied  their 
basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  pledge  my  sup- 
port for  the  Ukrainian  people.  It  is  my 
hope  that  one  day  soon  the  Ukraine 
will  again  be  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation.  Today  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress commemorate  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence in  Ukraine.  However,  this  must 
not  be  a  1-day  event.  We  must  contin- 
ue the  vigil  year  around  until  Ukraine 
is  free  once  again.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  TAX  CRED- 
ITS FOR  ELDERLY  HEALTH 
CARE  EXPENSES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACRCSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
before  my  colleagues  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  elderly  members  of  our 
country. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides a  nonrefundable,  sliding-scale 
tax  credit  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
care  of  elderly  family  members  living 
at  home.  Under  the  language  of  this 
bill,  a  qualifying  family  member  is  any 
individual  other  than  the  taxpayer's 
spouse  who  is:  (1)  Related  by  blood  or 
marriage,  and  (2)  at  least  70  years  of 
age,  or  (3)  diagnosed  by  a  physician  as 
having  Alzheimer's  disease,  or  (4)  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Qualified  elderly  care  expenses  are 
community-based  in  nature.  They  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  payments 
by  the  taxpayer  for  home  health 
agency  services,  health  care  equip- 
ment and  supplies  not  compensated 
for  by  insurance,  and  adult  day  care. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
twofold.  First,  cost  considerations  and 
how  best  to  control  public  program 
costs  for  home  health  care.  The  tax 
credit  equals  30  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied elderly  care  expenses  during  the 
taxable  year.  This  30  percent  figure 
would  be  reduced  by  1  percent  for 
each  $2,000  of  the  taxpayer's  income 
that  exceeds  $25,000.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, would  the  credit  be  reduced  more 
than  20  percent.  If  an  individual's  ad- 
justed gross  income  exceeds  $75,000, 
the  credit  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each 
dollar  over  $75,000. 

The  community-based  long-term 
care  services  emphasized  in  this  legis- 
lation are  greatly  needed.  Yet,  the 
magnitude  of  spending  for  institution- 
al care  continues  to  dominate.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1984  analysis  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Welfare  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  expenditures 
for  nursing  home  care  have  experi- 
enced annual  increases  averaging  16.3 
percent  since  1965.  In  1982,  total  nurs- 
ing home  costs  amounted  to  $27.3  bil- 
lion. Such  costs  are  expected  to  reach 
$67.1  billion  by  1990.  Sizable  amounts 
of  public  dollars  are  at  stake.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  propose  offers  a  cost- 
effective  approach  to  reduce  health 
care  costs  at  the  public  level. 

The  second  issue  this  bill  addresses 
is  the  need  for  a  legislative  approach 
that  suits  the  health  care  preferences 
of  a  growing  elderly  population.  Home 
health  care  is  on  the  rise.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  60  to  80  percent  of  dis- 
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abled  or  irnpaired  persons  receive 
home  care  services  from  family  or 
friends.  Once  an  elderly  person  has 
been  placed  in  an  institutional  setting 
for  a  significant  period  of  time,  a  pat- 
tern of  dependency  often  evolves 
making  residence  elsewhere  difficult. 
Institutionalization  can  virtually  de- 
plete the  elderly  person's  life  savings 
and  other  private  resources,  making 
independent  living  financially  impossi- 
ble. In  addition  to  fearing  a  loss  of  in- 
dependence, many  elderly  resist  nurs- 
ing home  placement  because  it  often 
means  they  must  give  up  their  lifelong 
possessions  and  sever  community  ties. 
The  administration  has  shown  its  sup- 
port for  home  health  care  by  their 
SSI-deeming  waiver  regulations  which 
allow  individuals  being  cared  for  at 
home  to  retain  Medicaid  and  SSI  eligi- 
bility even  if  family  income  places 
them  over  the  SSI  income  guidelines. 
The  only  requirements  are  that  home 
health  care  costs  less  than  institution- 
alized health  care,  and  that  home 
health  care  be  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  institutionalized  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  serious  issue 
before  us.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  positive  step  to  help  lower 
health  care  costs  and  promote  a  close- 
ness within  the  family.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  my  effort  to  alle- 
viate the  health  care  burdens  placed 
upon  so  many  families.  As  our  cospon- 
sor  list  grows,  I  urge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
address  this  legislation.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY COLA  FREEZE  ESCALATING 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUFORltIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  elderly  are  being  threatened 
with  cuts  in  Social  Security  benefits  to 
help  reduce  the  deficit.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  cut  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  in  the  last  Congress 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  rescue 
plan  and  despite  the  President's  cam- 
paign promise  not  to  reduce  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  the  leadership  in  the 
other  body  wants  to  deny  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment altogether  next  year. 

I  believe  Social  Security  beneflcarles 
have  already  borne  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  for  saving  Social 
Security.  I  also  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  campaigned  last  fall  with  prom- 
ises of  no  more  cuts  in  Social  Security 
should  not  be  allowed  to  break  those 
promises.  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
proposals  are  being  serioiisly  consid- 
ered so  soon  after  the  votes  have  been 
counted.  Therefore.  I  am  joined  by  42 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  reso- 
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lution  that  no  changes  be  enacted  in 
current  law  which  would  reduce  or 
freeze  the  COLA  for  beneficiaries 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  declines  In  the  elderly  poverty 
rate  from  35  to  15  percent  over  the 
last  25  years,  which  can  in  large  part 
be  credited  to  the  improvement  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  is  beginning 
to  be  reversed  by  dramatic  cuts  in 
Social  Security  over  the  last  decade. 
The  1977  changes  in  the  benefit  for- 
mula created  a  "notch"  which  reduces 
the  value  of  Social  Security  benefits 
for  age  65  retirees  In  the  remainder  of 
the  1980's  by  up  to  21  percent  as  com- 
pared with  persons  retiring  at  age  65 
in  1981.  In  addition,  our  Nation's  retir- 
ees will  bear  89  percent  of  the  long- 
run  costs  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  which  were  de- 
signed to  solve  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem's financial  problems.  The  most  ob- 
vious reduction  was  the  permanent 
provision  to  delay  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments from  July  to  January  every 
year.  Last  year  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  estimated  that  this 
6-month  delay  will  cost  the  average  re- 
tired couple  $1,698  In  benefits  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  This  reduction  and 
annual  delay  in  the  COLA,  coupled 
with  the  taxation  of  benefits  and  the 
increase  in  the  retirement  age,  have 
put  Social  Security  on  a  sound  footing 
by  taking  money  out  of  the  pocket  of 
beneficiaries.  It  would  be  a  terrible  in- 
justice to  ask  these  beneficiaries  to 
take  more  cuts  to  solve  the  budget 
problems  in  the  rest  of  Government. 

The  Social  Security  System  is  in 
good  financial  condition.  The  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  Programs  will 
actually  save  3  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  taken  in  this  year  while  the  rest 
of  Government  spends  $1.40  for  every 
dollar  received.  We  should  not  solve 
the  budget  deficit  by  intensifying  the 
hardship  of  the  elderly.  A  COLA 
freeze  will  only  reduce  the  overall 
budget  deficit  on  paper  and  would  in- 
crease Social  Security  surpluses  even 
more  than  currently  forecast. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio  and  North  E>akota.  Ms. 
Oakar  and  Mr.  DoROAif.  who  intro- 
duced legislation  to  remove  Social  Se- 
curity from  the  unified  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  rather  than  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dorcan 
and  Ms.  Oakar  that  the  Old  Age  Sur- 
vivor's and  Disability  Trust  Funds 
should  be  removed  from  the  unified 
budget.  Such  a  move,  along  with  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  I  expect 
to  join  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  offer- 
i 'g  next  week,  establishing  a  board 
governed  agency,  will  remove  Social 
Security  from  the  political  pressure  we 
have  seen  over  the  last  few  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  any  COLA  freeze  for  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
According  to  1983  Census  Bureau  data 
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almost  half— 43  percent — of  families 
with  heads  of  households  age  65  and 
over  have  Incomes  below  $15,000,  and 
one  quarter— 23  percent— have  in- 
comes below  $10,000.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  Data  Resources  Inc.,  a 
Social  Security  COLA  freeze  would 
force  more  than  one-half  million  older 
Americans  below  the  poverty  line  in 
1986.  and  more  than  2.3  million  by 
1990.  A  proposal  which  reduces  the 
major  source  of  Income  to  the  elderly 
Is  unconscionable.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORATION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  itrw  YORK 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  proudly  joined  a  bi-partisan  group  of 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  authors 
have  inserted  the  work  "restoration" 
in  the  bill's  title  this  year.  Although 
the  measure  will  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Grove  City 
against  Bell,  it  is  actually  only  a  re- 
statement of  what  we  had  all  consid- 
ered to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  narrow  interpretation 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  threatens  to  undo  much 
of  what  we  have  accomplished  toward 
eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

And  if  allowed  to  stand,  this  ruling 
could  further  threaten  our  enforce- 
ment of  all  other  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. My  colleagues  may  remember 
that  in  drafting  the  language  for  title 
IX.  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975  were  used  as  models. 
Application  of  Grove  City  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  one  of  these  statutes 
will  widen  the  reach  of  this  bad  law 
and  strip  many  of  our  citizens  of  basic 
protections  they  have  every  right  to 
expect.  We  are  heading  down  a  dark 
tunnel  and  only  swift,  effective  action 
will  keep  us  from  nightmares. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  is 
clearer  and  simpler  than  the  version 
which  passed  the  House  during  the 
98th  Congress.  Strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port is  necessary  to  insure  prompt 
action,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
already  well  on  our  way  toward  speedy 
passage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  already  done  so  to  join  this 
effort  to  restore  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  some  of  the  most  important 
laws  we  have  ever  enacted. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that 
passage  of  a  civil  rights  law  is  a  fine 
tuned  procedure,  not  possible  without 
an  active  and  persistent  coalition.  But 
we  have  fought  these  battles  already. 
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We  fought  them  in  1964,  in  1968,  in 
1972,  in  1973,  in  1975,  and  at  various 
other  times  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Indeed,  four  administrations  have 
fought  along  with  us.  Our  civil  rights 
initiatives  began  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Let's  not  stand  by  and  watch 
them  disappear  the  same  way.  I  call 
on  the  House  to  take  the  lead  and  see 
that  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  is  an  early  first  session  pri- 
ority. I  call  on  the  House  to  see  that 
discrimination  is  not  allowed  to  rear 
its  ugly  head  once  again.* 


PREFERRED  PROVIDER  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Preferred 
Provider  Health  Care  Act.  It's  no 
secret  that  even  through  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  health  care  has  slowed 
somewhat  in  more  recent  days,  health 
care  costs  are  still  rising  far  too  quick- 
ly. 

Some  elements  of  regulation,  like 
the  prospective  payment  system,  have 
had  very  real  success  in  slowing  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  the  health  care 
system.  And  increased  competition  In 
the  health  care  community  can  help 
us  do  the  same.  Competition  can  help 
us  bring  down  costs  and  keep  quality 
high,  without  causing  the  problems 
that  regulation  can  create. 

There  Is  not  one  quick,  easy  solution 
to  what  is  ailing  our  health  care 
system.  The  effort  to  control  health 
care  costs  will  require  major  doses  of 
Innovation,  compromise,  and  coopera- 
tion. And  I  firmly  believe  that  compe- 
tition and  regulation  must  exist  side 
by  side  In  the  health  care  market  If  we 
are  to  achieve  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  very  severe  and  complicated  prob- 
lems we  face. 

One  competitive  approach  that  is 
gaining  acceptance  around  the  coun- 
try Is  the  preferred  provider  organiza- 
tion. Preferred  provider  organization 
[PPO's]  have  sparked  fresh  hope  that 
Americans  can  have  high  quality 
health  care  at  reasonable  prices. 

PPO's  are  alternative  health  care  fi- 
nancing arrangements  in  which  serv- 
ices of  some  specified  list  of  provid- 
ers—hospitals, doctors,  and  so  forth— 
are  offered  to  employers,  union  tnist 
plans.  Insurers,  and  others  at  predeter- 
mined rates,  usually  at  a  discount. 

Consumers,  providers,  employers, 
and  Insurers  can  all  gain  from  partici- 
pating in  a  PPO.  Patients  who  partici- 
pate in  a  PPO  not  only  receive  rate 
breaks,  they  also  retain  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  physician.  Most 
PPO's  also  tell  providers,  prior  to 
treatment,  how  much  they  will  pay. 
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and  in  most  instances,  if  a  patient  sees 
a  preferred  provider,  this  amount  Is 
accepted  as  payment  in  full. 

Health  care  provider  who  participate 
In  PPO's  are  guaranteed  a  significant 
volume  of  new  patients  and  reimburse- 
ment on  the  tradltonal  fee  for  service 
basis. 

Employers  who  participate  in  PPO's 
get  cost  savings  and  an  Improved  bene- 
fit package  to  offer  to  their  employ- 
ees. 

Insurers  who  participate  in  PPO's 
get  a  competitive  product  that  can  be 
attached  to  existing  benefit  plans. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
am  attracted  to  the  PPO  concept. 
First,  I  believe  PF»0's  have  the  poten- 
tal  to  help  us  rein  in  health  care  costs 
without  Congress  setting  up  a  new. 
massive  regulatory  labyrinth. 

Second.  PPO's  give  communities 
around  the  country  the  flexibility  to 
tailor  health  care  financing  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  one  thing  we  have 
learned  over  the  years  is  that  what 
works  for  consumers  and  providers  in 
Portland  doesn't  necessarily  work  in 
Des  Moines,  and  what  works  In  Des 
Moines  doesn't  necessarily  work  in  the 
Bronx. 

The  third  reason  I  am  attracted  to 
PPO's  is  because  they  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  few  approaches  for  controlling 
health  care  costs  that  many  doctors 
seem  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  par- 
ticipate in. 

Finally.  I  am  attracted  to  PPO's  be- 
cause I  believe  they  can  help  us  forge 
a  new  set  of  relationships  between 
purchasers  and  providers  which  em- 
phasize cooperation  and  consensus. 
Specifically,  they  seem  to  have  the  po- 
tential to  bring  American  businesses, 
doctors,  and  hospitals  together  to 
work  for  more  cost-effective  arrange- 
ments for  delivering  health  care  serv- 
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In  fact,  this  Is  where  PPO's  can 
make  the  greatest  contribution.  PPO's 
will  allow  purchaser,  such  as  private- 
sector  employers  and  unions,  which 
bargain  for  health  care  services,  to 
obtain  discounts,  not  by  cutting  cor- 
ners on  quality,  but  by  ensuring  the 
delivery  of  services  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  possible. 

Despite  the  benefits  of  these  financ- 
ing arrangements,  however,  there  are 
obstacles  that  prevent  the  use  of 
PPO's  nationwide.  For  example,  some 
PI»0's  have  felt  the  chilling  effects  of 
legal  contralnts.  such  as  State  insur- 
ance laws  which  bar  insurers  from 
varying  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
among  health  care  providers. 

Other  States  have  laws  which  pro- 
hibit Insurers  from  Influencing  a  cov- 
ered patients  choice  of  health  care 
provider.  Under  these  statutes,  insur- 
ers can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  dis- 
courage patients  from  seeing  doctors 
who  overcharge. 
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The  purpose  of  my  bill,  the  Pre- 
ferred Provider  Health  Care  Act  of 
1985  is  to  remove  these  legal  obstacles 
to  PPO  development.  Specifically,  this 
legislation  would  strike  down  State 
laws  that  limit  a  patient's  choice  of 
provider,  restrict  insurers  from  negoti- 
ating contracts  for  lower  rates  of  pay- 
ment, or  prohibit  the  lawful  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  among  one  or  more 
health  plan  payors. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  that 
this  legislation  is  In  no  way  intended 
to  interfere  with  procompetltive  State 
laws  that  relate  to  provider  groups' 
ability  to  practice.  State  laws  that  pro- 
mote choice  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  have  the  same  basic 
thrust  as  this  bill.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  should  be  read  to  overturn  those 
portions  of  State  laws  dealing  with 
providers'  ability  to  practice. 

In  short,  my  PPO  bill  does  nothing 
but  strike  the  barriers  to  PPO  develop- 
ment so  that  we  can  expand  the 
galaxy  of  health  care  choices  for 
American  consumers. 

This  bill  would  not  cost  anything 
and  it  would  not  lay  out  a  prescriptive 
set  of  ground  rules  for  PPO  develop- 
ment. 

It  would  not  take  away  any  benefits 
or  cut  any  needed  services  for  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

And  It  would  not  limit  patients'  free- 
dom of  choice  or  lock  any  consumer 
into  a  rigid  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  piece  of  legislation 
will  remedy  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
health  care  system,  because  there  is 
not  one.  and  only  one.  simple  solution. 
But  I  think  the  Preferred  Provider 
Health  Care  Act  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution,  as  we  labor  to  find 
the  right  set  of  approaches  for  con- 
trolling health  care  costs  in  this  coun- 
try.* 


AMUSEMENT  PARKS  SAFETY 
ACT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission 
over  amusement  parks.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  this  effort  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio. 

At  present,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  has  authority  only 
over  mobile  amusement  rides  which 
are  dismantled  and  reassembled  by 
traveling  carnivals.  In  1981,  Congress 
rescinded  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion over  similar  rides  at  over  650 
fixed   sites  throughout  the  country. 
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My  bill  will  restore  the  Commission's 
authority  over  fixed  site  rides  and  will 
expand  it  to  include  amusement  build- 
ings or  facilities  on  the  same  premises 
which  charge  an  entry  fee  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Each  year,  millions  of  Americans 
visit  amusement  parks  around  the 
country.  They  are  a  prime  attraction 
for  children  and  teenagers,  and  are  a 
popular  favorite  for  many  family  out- 
ings. The  thrill  of  the  rides  and  the 
terror  of  the  spook  houses  lend  excite- 
ment to  the  illusion  of  danger  such 
visitors  seek. 

Unfortunately,  that  illusion  can  be 
transformed  without  warning  into  a 
frightening  reality.  Thousands  of  seri- 
ous accidents  and  occasional  deaths 
occur  annually  as  a  result  of  amuse- 
ment park  mishaps.  Yet  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  is  unable 
to  limit  the  risks  families  take  when 
they  pass  through  the  theme  park 
gates. 

In  1983,  the  Consxmier  Product 
Safety  Commission  estimated  that 
nearly  10,000  injuries  sustained  on 
amusement  park  rides  required  hospi- 
tal emergency  room  treatment.  The 
severity  of  amusement  park  injuries 
ranges  from  fractures,  contusions, 
abrasions,  and  dislocations  to  horren- 
dous fatalities.  In  the  past  10  years, 
nearly  100  people  have  died. 

Just  last  year,  eight  teenagers  died 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  when 
a  fire  raged  through  an  amusement 
park  haunted  house.  In  North  Dakota, 
a  young  child  was  killed  in  a  fall  when 
a  roller  coaster  restraining  bar  failed 
to  lock  in  place.  Other  tragic  deaths 
have  occurred  when  ride  cars  have  de- 
railed, chains  have  snapped,  and  pro- 
tective devices  have  failed. 

Ordinances  governing  the  safety  of 
amusement  rides  and  facilities  vary 
from  State  to  State.  At  present,  only 
one-half  of  the  States  have  any  kind 
of  regulations  requiring  inspection  of 
amusement  rides.  The  patchwork 
varies  from  strict  guidelines  and  en- 
forcement procedures  to  lax  and  inad- 
equate regulations.  And  as  long  as  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
is  unable  to  set  nationwide  safety 
standards  for  these  rides  and  attrac- 
tions. American  families  will  play 
amusement  ride  roulette  every  time 
they  make  an  outing  to  a  theme  park. 

My  bill  will  address  these  very  real 
concerns  by  authorizing  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  treat 
all  amusement  rides  and  amusement 
attractions  the  same  way  they  treat 
other  consumer  products  which  may 
cause  harm  or  injury  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing public. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  will  be  able  to 
require  amusement  park  owners  to 
report  information  which  indicates 
that  a  particular  ride  or  attraction 
poses  a  substantial  hazard  to  the 
safety  of  consumers.  Commission  ex- 
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perts  will  be  authorized  to  investigate 
serious  accidents  in  order  to  identify 
design  or  structural  failures  which 
could  present  threats  on  other  rides. 
The  Commission  will  be  able  to  act  as 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  such  in- 
formation, disseminating  warnings  to 
other  amusement  parks  throughout 
the  country.  Finally,  it  will  be  able  to 
use  its  authority  to  require  a  correc- 
tive action  plan  with  the  goal  of  avert- 
ing further  accidents  or  fatalities. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  take  steps  to 
protect  the  rights  of  visitors  to  amuse- 
ment parks  more  fully.  As  consumers, 
they  are  entitled  to  assurances  that 
the  thrills  they  seek  at  amusement 
parks  are  illusory  and  that  their  safety 
on  amusement  rides  and  attractions  is 
protected. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  will  en- 
hance and  promote  safety  at  amuse- 
ment parks  throughout  the  country, 
and  will  restore  the  American  public's 
confidence  in  amusement  rides  and  at- 
tractions.* 


DOROTHY  L.  STARBUCK 


HON.  G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

on  December  21.  1984,  this  Nation  lost 
to  retirement  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
and  most  successful  public  servants, 
Dorothy  L.  Starbuck,  the  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Hers  has  been  a  lifetime  of 
good  will,  great  works,  high  standards 
and  unwavering  professionalism. 

Dorothy  Starbuck  distinguished  her- 
self as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1942  to  1946.  serving  overseas  for 
2  years  in  France  and  Germany  and 
being  separated  as  a  captain. 

In  1946,  working  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Chicago  branch  office,  she  began  what 
would  become  a  39-year  career  with 
the  Veterans  Administration,  one  that 
would  have  her  serve  during  the 
tenure  of  1 1  administrators. 

Dorothy  gained  national  attention 
as  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to 
a  number  of  VA  managerial  positions. 
In  1962,  she  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  Baltimore  regional 
office  and.  in  1963  she  was  named  di- 
rector of  the  Denver  regional  office. 

In  1967,  Dorothy  became  one  of  four 
area  field  directors  in  the  VA's  central 
office  in  Washington,  heading  the  ben- 
efits program  in  13  Western  States. 
For  3  years,  1972-75,  she  directed  the 
Washington  regional  office  before  re- 
turning to  central  office  to  direct  the 
benefits  program  in  nine  Northeastern 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1977.  Dorothy  became  the  10th 
person  and  the  first  woman  to  head 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits, 
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assuming  the  responsibilities  of  an 
annual  budget  of  $15  billion,  a  net- 
work of  58  regional  offices  from 
Manila.  Philippine  Islands,  to  San 
Juan,  and  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive benefits  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dorothy  Starbuck  has  served  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  and  their  families  with 
concern  and  compassion.  Her  decisive 
and  firm  leadership  has  set  standards 
of  achievement  throughout  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  Federal 
service.  Through  her  drive  for  excel- 
lence and  through  the  development  of 
Innovative  and  efficient  management 
processes,  she  has  gained  for  the  bene- 
fits program,  as  well  as  the  Agency, 
international  attention. 

Dorothy's  work  is  greatly  appreciat- 
ed and  admired,  as  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  awards  and  honors  recogniz- 
ing her  tremendous  accomplishments, 
among  them:  The  President's  award 
for  distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service,  presented  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter;  being  named  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  as  a  distinguished  ex- 
ecutive for  her  "extraordinary  accom- 
plishment": the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's Federal  Woman's  Award  in  1969: 
AMVETS'  Civil  Servant  of  the  Year 
Silver  Helmet  Award  in  1978:  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League's  Career 
Service  Award  in  1978;  and  VA  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year,  awarded  by  the  Air 
Force  Association  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Congress  have 
depended  heavily  upon  the  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  advice  of  E>orothy  Star- 
buck  in  its  numerous  legislative  con- 
siderations regarding  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  over  the  years. 

I  know  that  this  great  body  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  commending 
Dorothy  for  her  dedication  to  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  for  her  remarkable 
achievements  in  upholding  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  through  that  dedica- 
tion. We  also  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
Dorothy  as  she  begins  her  retire- 
ment.* 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  A 
FAIR  AND  SIMPLE  FLAT  RATE 
TAX 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  several  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  tax  reforms  which  would  help 
to  resolve  the  two  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  taxpayers— the  complexity 
of  the  Tax  Code  and  fear  of  the  IRS. 
Because  these  two  problems  have 
become  more  serious  over  the  past  few 
years.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
seriously  consider  repealing  most  of 
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the  Tax  Code  and  substituting  a 
simple,  flat  rate  personal  income  tax. 
A  fair  and  simple  flat  income  tax  with 
taxpayer  protection  standards  would 
eliminate  the  abuses  which  have  been 
built  into  the  tax  system  over  the 
years.  For  this  reason.  I  have  reintro- 
duced legislation.  H.R.  623.  which 
would  substitute  a  flat  rate  of  tax  for 
the  current  progressive  tax  rate 
system. 

The  last  2  years.  I  joined  with  sever- 
al colleagues  to  form  a  coalition  to 
seek  passage  of  a  legislative  package 
establishing  a  flat  rate  tax  combined 
with  taxpayer  protection  standards. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  a  simple,  flat  rate  tax  on  per- 
sonal income  with  few  deductions.  De- 
ductions would  be  allowed  for  charita- 
ble contributions,  mortgage  interest 
paid  on  the  taxpayer's  principle  resi- 
dence, and  trade  or  business  expenses. 

Also,  there  would  be  an  exemption 
for  the  first  $10,000  of  income.  Income 
above  $10,000  would  be  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  15  percent.  Most  economists  esti- 
mate that  a  rate  of  15  percent  would 
yield  the  same  amount  of  personal 
income  tax  revenue  as  the  current 
complicated  progressive  tax  system. 
These  estimates  generally  do  not  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  has  been  lost  as  more  and  more 
otherwise  law-abiding  taxpayers  are 
being  driven  to  the  underground  econ- 
omy by  complex  tax  laws  and  a  grow- 
ing fear  of  the  IRS.  Estimates  of  reve- 
nue lost  to  the  underground  economy 
now  total  as  high  as  $91  billion  a  year. 

The  Income  based  that  is  taxed  has 
been  so  eroded  by  exceptions  and  pref- 
erences that  the  rates  on  what  is  left 
to  tax  must  be  kept  unusually  high. 
Thus,  the  tax  on  an  extra  dollar  of 
income  for  a  typical  family  earning 
$20,000  is  28  percent  and  become  pro- 
gressively higher. 

Another  important  part  of  the  tax 
reform  legislation  would  be  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  protecting  taxpayers 
when  dealing  with  the  IRS.  These  re- 
forms would  include  protections  I  have 
worked  for  including  the  requirement 
of  a  court  order  before  the  IRS  could 
seize  property,  the  requirement  that 
the  IRS  must  follow  the  written 
advice  of  its  agents,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  rights  for  taxpayers 
during  audit  examinations. 

Passage  of  this  legislative  package 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  providing 
a  fair  and  simple  tax  system  in  which 
all  taxpayers  paid  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Many  abuses  have  been  built 
into  a  tax  system  which  now  covers 
2.000  pages  of  laws  and  6.000  regula- 
tions and  most  abuses  are  difficult  to 
eliminate  individually.  Instead  of 
piecemeal  changes  which  only  increase 
the  complexity  of  the  code,  it  is  time 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  reform 
which  provides  a  fair  tax  system  for 
all  taxpayers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  system  cre- 
ates mistrust  and  invites  abuse  by 
both  sides.  Some  may  consider  a 
wholesale  change  of  the  tax  system  a 
radical  step  but  we  in  Congress  have 
been  trying  the  piecemeal  approach 
for  decades,  and  look  where  we  are 
now.* 


COMBATING  YOUTH 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  the  Youth  Incentive 
Employment  Act  which  will  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth,  who  agree 
to  resume  or  maintain  their  education 
in  pursuit  of  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent.  The  bill  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  I  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
combat  one  of  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
tressing and  persisting  problems:  the 
problem  of  high  youth  unemployment. 
Despite  a  modest  upturn  in  overall 
economic  activity,  youth  in  this  coun- 
try continue  to  face  devastating  rates 
of  unemployment.  The  1984  Jobless 
rate  for  youth  averaged  18.8  percent, 
more  than  2Vt  times  the  rate  of  the 
total  civilian  labor  force.  For  minority 
youth,  the  problem  is  much  worse;  in 
I>ecember  of  last  year,  black  teenagers 
experienced  a  42.1  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  nearly  six  times  the  nation- 
al average. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  di- 
mensions of  this  problem,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities 
held  hearings  in  May  and  August  of 
last  year  on  the  youth  unemployment 
problem.  Testimony  confirmed  the 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  adopt 
measures  to  confront  this  national 
tragedy  of  youth  Joblessness.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
the  merit  of  taking  action  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore 
this  problem  and  its  effects.  The  high 
rate  of  youth  unemployment  not  only 
creates  economic  difficulties  for  our 
youth  today,  but  also,  it  creates  grave 
long-term  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed youth  in  today's  labor  market 
will  carry  over  to  higher  rates  of  adult 
unemployment.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  economic  well-being  for  all 
Americans,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  de- 
velop methods  to  employ  these  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Existing  training  programs  do  not 
offer  the  necessary  resources  to  cope 
with  the  full  proportions  of  youth  un- 
employment. Under  the  Job  Training 
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Partnership  Act,  work  experience  is 
limited  and  does  not  provide  the  suffi- 
cient experience  needed  to  succeed  in 
the  labor  market.  Another  obstacle 
confronted  by  disadvantaged  youth 
seeking  employment  lies  in  their  defi- 
ciency of  basic  educational  skills.  In 
the  May  3.  1984,  hearing  on  youth  un- 
employment, Andrew  Hahn  of  Bran- 
deis  University  noted  that  "13  percent 
of  all  17-year-olds  are  classified  as 
functionally  illiterate." 

Last  year,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposed  a  submlnlmum  wage  for 
youth  as  a  means  to  reduce  youth  un- 
employment. Rather  than  propose  an 
effective  initiative  to  deal  with  youth 
unemployment,  the  administration 
may  submit  the  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress once  again.  The  submlnlmum 
wage  is  not  a  viable  solution  because  it 
ignores  those  factors  which  really 
cause  youth  unemplojmtient.  The  sub- 
minimum  wage  would  create  higher 
unemployment  among  older  workers, 
because  it  would  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  older  workers,  while  forcing 
younger  workers  to  choose  between  a 
cut  in  pay  or  loss  of  work.  The  propos- 
al would  not  open  up  new  employment 
opportunities,  nor  would  it  address  the 
lack  of  training  and  basic  education 
faced  by  America's  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Unlike  the  submlnlmum  wage  pro- 
posal, the  Youth  Incentive  Employ- 
ment Act  Incorporates  the  needed 
components  of  a  comprehensive  attack 
on  youth  joblessness.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, employment  opportunities 
woiit  in  tandem  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  educational  attainment. 

Since  the  lack  of  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma is  associated  with  labor  market  ad- 
justment problems  for  youth,  it  is  im- 
portant that  educational  achievement 
accompany  employment  opportunities 
as  envisioned  in  my  bill.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  1  million  youth  annually 
either  drop  our  of  school  or  rarely 
attend  classes.  The  dropout  problem  is 
particularly  drastic  for  young  Hispan- 
ics.  A  recent  report  issued  by  the  His- 
panic Development  Policy  Project 
based  in  Washington,  DC,  places  the 
Hispanic  dropout  rate  in  the  United 
States  at  45  percent,  the  highest  rate 
of  any  group  in  the  Nation.  Through 
the  Youth  Incentive  Employment  Act, 
we  have  designed  a  program  to  dis- 
courage this  extremely  high  dropout 
rate. 

The  Youth  Incentive  Employment 
Act  is  based  on  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  a  Department  of  Labor 
30-month  demonstration  project  man- 
dated by  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977.  The 
results  of  this  project  demonstrate  a 
significant  increase  in  post-program 
wage  earnings  which  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a  job  guarantee  program. 
E}valuators  of  this  program  found  that 
the  low  rate  of  minority  youth  em- 
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ployment  is  not  voluntary.  When  of- 
fered minimutn  wage  jobs  under  this 
demonstration,  minority  youth  came 
forward  in  large  numbers.  E>aluators 
concluded.  "We  now  have  evidence 
that  the  employment  deficit  is  not  of 
the  youth's  making.  The  shortage  is 
jobs,  not  motivation." 

Today's  youth  want  to  work  and 
want  to  be  of  service  to  their  Nation. 
It  is  our  responsibility  as  policy 
makers  to  guarantee  them  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  enable  them  to 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  so- 
ciety. The  Youth  Incentive  Employ- 
ment Act  would  encourage  the  comple- 
tion of  school,  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities and  help  youth  develop  a  re- 
sponsible, productive  attitude  toward 
work.  This  legislation  is  an  investment 
in  the  youth  of  our  country  who  are 
without  an  education  or  a  job,  an  in- 
vestment which  will  bring  us  as  a 
nation  to  return  in  the  form  of  a 
healthier  economy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Youth  Incen- 
tive Employment  Act:  ■ 

Youth  Incemtive  Employmznt  Act 

Purpose:  To  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities for  unemployed,  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth  as  an  incentive  for  such 
youth  to  remain  in  or  return  to  school  to 
improve  their  long-term  employment  pros- 
pects. 

Eligibility:  Youth  may  participate  in  the 
Youth  Incentive  Employment  Program  if 
they  are:  One.  not  employed;  two,  age  16-19: 
three,  economically  disadvantaged  (family 
income  of  70%  of  the  Bureau  of  Lal>or  Sta- 
tistics lower  living  standard). 

Participating  youths  must  agree  to  main- 
tain minimum  attendance  and  performance 
standards  in  an  educational  program  lead- 
ing to  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lent or  in  a  remedial  education  program  or 
approved  training  program. 

"Type  of  employment:  Eligible  youth  may 
be  placed  on  worksites  operated  by  public 
agencies,  private  non-profit  organizations  or 
private  for-profit  employers.  Eligible  em- 
ployment may  be  part-time  employment  not 
to  exceed  80  hours  per  month  during  the 
school  year,  part-time  employment  com- 
bined with  remediation  or  training  during 
the  summer  months,  or  full-time  summer 
employment  of  not  more  than  40  hours  per 
week  for  at  least  eight  (8)  weeks. 

Education  services:  Not  less  than  15%  of 
the  funds  provided  shall  be  used  for  basic, 
remedial,  and  alternative  education  for 
youth  enrolled  in  the  program.  Of  that  sum 
no  more  than  15%  can  be  used  to  provide 
youth  counseling,  performance  standard  en- 
forcement, and  coordination  between  the 
worksites,  the  schools  and  the  administra- 
tive entities. 

Wage  subsidy;  Eligible  employment  may 
t>e  subsidized  up  to  100%  for  the  first  six 
months  of  any  eligible  youth's  employment 
with  an  employer;  the  subsidy  declines  to 
75%  for  any  employment  with  the  same  em- 
ployer for  more  than  six  months. 

Pull-time  employment  during  the  summer 
may  not  be  subsidized  with  a  private  for- 
profit  employer  unless  such  employment  is 
a  continuation  of  employment  for  an  eligi- 
ble youth  during  the  school  year. 

Wages:  No  less  than  70%  of  the  funds 
from  the  Act  will  be  allotted  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  wages,  benefits,  and  supportive 
services  for  the  employed  youth  and  for 
worksite  supervision  and  supplies.  Wages 
paid  to  an  eligible  youth  must  be  at  least 
minimum  wage  or  the  rate  of  pay  for  similar 
employment  by  the  same  employer. 

Administration:  Funds  will  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  t>abor  to  service  delivery 
areas  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (local  political  Jurisdiction  or  combina- 
tions of  Jurisdiction  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  administer  employment  and  train- 
ing services)  whose  youth  incentive  plan  has 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Private 
Industry  Council  and  local  elected  offlcial(s) 
for  the  service  delivery  area  and  has  been 
submitted  for  review  and  comment  to  the 
governor  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

Fund  allocation:  Funds  will  be  allocated 
among  eligible  jurisdictions  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  taking  into  account  unemployment 
and  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Authorization:  The  Act  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  S2  billion  for  FY  1986  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter. 
At  this  level  of  funding,  approximately 
750,000  eligible  youth  could  be  served.* 
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REPEAL  OF  CONTEMPERANEOUS 
RECORDS  PROVISION  OP  1984 
TAX  LAW 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  contains 
many  restrictive  provisions  including 
limitations  on  investment  credits  and 
deductions  for  automobiles  and  other 
related  assets. 

One  provision  of  the  new  law  which 
has  now  gone  into  effect,  received  less 
attention  than  other  provisions  during 
the  debate  of  the  bill,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  most  difficult  provi- 
sions of  the  law  to  enforce.  I  refer  spe- 
cificially  to  the  new  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  amended  Code  section 
274.  The  amendment  to  the  Code  has 
given  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  more  authority  in  disallowing 
expenses  and  credits  by  removing  the 
taxpayers'  ability  to  prove  their  ex- 
penses by  evidence  other  than  logs, 
diaries,  and  other  forms  of  recordkeep- 
ing. 

As  a  result  of  this,  my  office,  and  I 
am  sure  many  other  congressional  of- 
fices, has  been  inundated  with  letters, 
telephone  calls,  and  personal  visits 
from  constituents  who  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  this  oner- 
ous provision. 

This  public  outcry  reminds  me  of 
the  beginning  of  the  98th  Congress 
when  a  similar  situation  existed  with 
the  enactment  of  the  10  percent  with- 
holding provision  on  savings  and  divi- 
dends. We  are  now  faced  with  a  very 
similar  situation  and  I  believe  the  tax- 
payers are  sending  a  strong  message  to 
us  to  change  the  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  relating  to  recordkeeping. 


Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  there  were  no  spe- 
cific recordkeeping  requirements 
except  for  travel  away  from  home 
overnight,  entertainment  expenses  in- 
cluding country  club  dues,  and  gifts. 
The  new  law  adds  to  the  list  for  which 
records  must  be  kept:  local  travel 
which  had  been  previously  exempted 
from  rules  by  the  courts;  other  trans- 
portation property  including  automo- 
biles, trucks,  vans,  airplanes,  and 
boats;  property  used  for  amusement, 
recreation  or  entertainment;  comput- 
ers and  related  equipment  unless  used 
exclusively  at  the  employers'  place  of 
business,  and  other  property  as  listed 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regu- 
lations. 

Accordingly  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
conference  report  that  accompanied 
the  bill,  the  law  means  that  logs  must 
be  kept  for  automobiles  to  document 
business  use  of  the  auto;  that  similar 
documentation  must  be  kept  to  prove 
business  use  of  other  listed  assets;  and 
that  if  adequate  documentation  is  not 
kept  for  listed  property,  then  no  de- 
duction or  credit  will  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  that  item. 

Thus,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  promulgated  regulations  to  disal- 
low deductions  for  expenses  where 
"adequate  contemporaneous  documen- 
tation" is  not  kept. 

This  is  t>oth  a  change  in  statute  and 
in  Internal  Revenue  Service  policy. 
Previously,  taxpayers  had  been  able  to 
reconstruct  documentation  when  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agent  re- 
quested proof  of  deductions.  As  of 
now,  the  reconstruction  of  records 
may  occur  only  where  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  earthquake,  flood  or 
similar  disaster.  In  all  other  cases,  if  a 
taxpayer  does  not  have  "adequate  con- 
temporaneous documentation."  the 
taxpayer  get  no  credit  or  deduction  for 
the  business  expenditures. 

Further,  all  tax  return  preparers  are 
required  to  explain  the  documentation 
requirement  to  taxpayers.  Then  the 
taxpayer  is  required  to  sign  a  certified 
statement  that  the  required  records 
exist  or  the  preparer  cannot  sign  the 
return.  Additionally,  the  taxpayer 
must  indicate  on  the  return,  by  check- 
ing a  box,  that  the  required  records 
exist. 

As  if  the  above  rules  are  not  enough, 
the  statute  says  that  in  the  absence  of 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  a  taxpayer  claiming  deduc- 
tions without  the  required  documenta- 
tion will  be  subject  to  the  negligence 
penalty.  Again,  the  conference  report 
states  that  claiming  a  deduction  or 
credit  without  the  support  of  the  re- 
quired records  is  also  potentially  a 
fraud. 

Because  of  the  harshness  of  these 
new  rules,  many  taxpayers  will  lose  de- 
ductions this  year.  I  understand  that 
some  Internal  Revenue  Service  agents 
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are  even  arguing  that  taxpayers 
should  have  logs,  diaries,  et  cetera  for 
previous  years.  They  also  argue  that 
the  old  section  274  statute  and  regula- 
tion are  broad  enough  to  require  the 
record. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  new 
rules,  I  introduced  legislation  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1985,  H.R.  614,  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
contemporaneous  records  with  respect 
to  the  business  use  of  certain  proper- 
ty. The  bill  simply  repeals  section 
179(B)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
and  reinstates  the  provisions  of  the 
law  that  were  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  proliferation 
of  abuses  will  occur  with  the  repeal  of 
the  new  regulations.  Our  intent  should 
be  to  simplify  the  tax  codes  without 
adding  enormously  to  the  burdens  of 
the  taxpayers.  But  yet,  this  provision 
does  just  the  opposite.  Repealing  this 
provision  would  not  excuse  taxpayers 
of  their  obligation  to  prove,  upon  re- 
quest, their  business  expenses.  It 
would  simply  revert  back  to  the  law 
prior  to  enactment  of  section  179(B)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give 
this  matter  their  prompt  and  immedi- 
ate attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you.* 


JAPANESE  AUTO  QUOTAS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, our  colleague.  John  Dingell. 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  wrote  an 
article  discussing  the  voluntary  re- 
straints on  the  importation  of  Japa- 
nese motor  vehicles  into  the  United 
States.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
January  17,  1985,  edition  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Congressional 
Automotive  Caucus,  and  as  a  Member 
who  represents  a  substantial  number 
of  people  employed  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  automobile  industry. 
I  believe  that  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Dingell  merit  the  attention  of  all  our 
colleagues  who  believe  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  interested  in  free  trade. 
tProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Jan.  17,  1985] 
Quotas  Help  Keep  Us  Competitive 
(By  John  D.  Dingell) 

Trade  policies  developed  during  the  rest 
of  this  decade  can  relegate  the  United 
States  to  a  fragile  and  inferior  comer  of  the 
world  market-place  or.  alternatively,  can 
result  in  this  nation  becoming  a  strong 
leader  in  the  international  trade  arena. 

We  now  face  a  federal  budget  deficit 
threatening  to  exceed  $225  billion  for  fiscal 
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year  1986.  The  federal  deficit  receives  more 
news  media  attention,  but  there  is  also  a 
trade  deficit  that  may  well  surpass  $130  bil- 
lion. If  we  do  nothing  about  it.  or  industries, 
particularly  our  auto  industry  and  its  sup- 
pliers, will  assuredly  l>e  condemned  to  medi- 
ocrity. 

Since  1981.  the  U.S.  auto  trade  deficit  has 
more  than  doubled— from  $11  billion  to  $27 
billion.  Automobile  imports  have  expanded 
from  $19  billion  to  $32  billion  while  U.S. 
automobile  exports  have  declined  from  $8 
billion  to  $5  billion.  The  $19  billion  automo- 
bile trade  deficit  with  Japan  alone  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  our  overall  $36  billion 
deficit  with  Japan.  This  deficit  will  be  great- 
er if  Japan  fails  to  renew  its  voluntary 
export  restraints  beyond  March. 

Japanese  tax  and  currency  policies  give 
that  nation's  automakers  a  big  competitive 
advantage.  The  yen  is  undervalued  report- 
edly by  as  much  as  15  percent,  which  results 
in  a  $900  per-car  advantage.  Forgiveness  by 
Japan's  government  of  its  commodity  tax  on 
exported  vehicles  saves  Japanese  automak- 
ers an  additional  $600  to  $700  per  vehicle. 
Thus,  where  our  automakers  compete  head- 
to-head  with  Japanese  automakers,  they  are 
at  a  severe  economic  disadvantage  of  over 
$1,500  per  car. 

While  the  health  of  the  domestic  auto-in- 
dustry has  improved  over  the  past  year, 
there  are  far  fewer  auto  production  workers 
employed  today  than  in  1978.  and  many 
once-thriving  production  facilities  are  closed 
forever.  High  federal  deficits  are  still  keep- 
ing interest  rates  high,  and  modernization 
of  domestic  facilities  is  not  yet  complete  and 
continues  to  be  a  costly  burden.  Further. 
Japanese  competition  has  expanded  from  a 
small  car  market,  with  their  automakers 
now  targeting  the  larger  car  and  sports  car 
markets  of  the  United  States,  markets  once 
enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  U.S.  firms. 

Earlier  this  month  Japanese  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro  Nakasone.  met  in  Los  Angeles 
with  President  Reagan.  Trade  relations 
were  the  main  focus  of  discussion.  After  the 
meeting,  the  president  said:  "We  agreed  to 
work  strenuously  in  the  months  ahead  to 
open  our  markets  fully  and  to  resist  protec- 
tionist pressures  in  both  countries." 

No  one  can  reasonably  fault  this  state- 
ment. However,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  effects  of  uneven  implementation  of 
"free  trade"  policies  and  that  free  trade 
with  the  Japanese  in  the  auto  industry  does 
not  exist  and  probably  never  will.  The 
United  States  opens  its  doors  wide;  Japan 
opens  its  doors  a  mere  crack  or  not  at  all. 

Further,  workers  in  the  auto  industry 
living  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  other  auto-producing  states  are  still  un- 
employed, or  at  least  remember  well  the 
heavy  toll  unemployment  has  had  on  their 
savings  and  families  over  the  past  decade. 

Similarly,  auto  industry  suppliers,  such  as 
those  manufacturing  glass,  rubber,  textiles, 
machine  tools,  steel  and  semi-conductors, 
are  also  adversely  siffected  by  uneven  free 
trade  and  reductions  in  U.S.  auto  produc- 
tion. 

E>espite  the  gravity  of  the  problem  In  the 
auto  industry,  two  very  significant  facts 
came  to  light  during  the  Los  Angeles  talks. 

First,  our  top  trade  negotiators,  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  William  E.  Brock  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
were  not  in  Los  Angeles.  Their  only  infor- 
mation came  from  secondhand  briefings. 

Second  and  most  important,  the  president 
and  the  Japanese  prime  minister  never  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  continuing  the  volun- 
tary restraints  on  the  importation  of  Japa- 
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nese  motor  vehicles  to  the  United  States 
adopted  in  1981.  These  restraints  limit  the 
number  of  new  cars  and  trucks  that  can 
enter  the  United  States  from  Japan:  unless 
extended,  they  will  expire  in  March. 

Even  with  the  restraints,  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  vehicles  enter  our  ports  each  year, 
while  only  a  trickle  of  U.S.-made  cars 
crosses  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  Though  the  re- 
straints are  voluntary  on  Japan's  part- 
adopted  only  after  considerable  pressure 
from  our  own  country— they  have  resulted 
in  Japan's  curbing  its  appetite  to  export 
more  vehicles  to  the  United  States.  Some 
predict  that  without  the  restraints  Japan, 
with  its  $1,500  yen-tax  advantage,  would 
quickly  capture  40  to  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  making  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
a  Japanese  colony. 

In  addition,  expiration  of  the  restraints 
would  remove  a  significant  incentive  for  the 
Japanese  to  build  auto  production  facilities 
in  the  United  States.  Nissan  and  Honda  now 
operate  facilities  here,  largely  t>ecause  of 
the  voluntary  restraints.  Plans  to  locate  a 
Mazda  facility  in  Michigan  also  result  in 
large  part  from  the  restraints.  But  more 
such  investments  in  the  United  States  are 
needed,  and  they  should  involve  more  than 
just  assembling  vehicles  with  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  parts  produced  in  Japan. 

No  one  assumes  that  the  restraints  will 
last  forever,  but  the  Reagan  administration 
must  pressure  for  their  continuation  until 
there  is  a  real  gain  by  the  United  States  in 
exchange  and  our  auto  industry  has  fully 
recoverd  from  the  recent  recession.  That 
gain  should  include  a  requirement  that 
Japan  resolve  the  yen-dollar  problem,  elimi- 
nate its  tax  advantage,  and  build  more  cars 
in  the  United  States.  Opening  its  markets  to 
U.S.  cars  would  be  an  added,  but  limited, 
bonus. 

Until  there  is  real  action  on  these  matters, 
the  restraints  should  be  extended  in  March 
and  thereafter.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  KEATING 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place 
in  the  Record,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
story  of  January  11.  1985.  announcing 
the  retirement  of  Columnist  Tom 
Keating,  as  well  as  his  final  column. 

These  items  belong  in  the  perma- 
nent Record  because  Tom  Keating  is 
simply  and  superlatively  a  chronicler 
of  the  human  heart. 

So  far  as  I  know,  nobody  doesn't  like 
Tom  Keating. 

ToM  Keating  Leaves  Readers  of  the  Star 
After  3,500  Cohtmns 

The  last  of  approximately  3,500  daily  col- 
umns by  Tom  Keating  appears  today  on 
Page  19. 

Keating,  a  member  of  77ie  Indianapolis 
Star  staff  since  1966  and  a  columnist  since 
1971,  is  leaving  the  newspaper  business  to 
become  director  of  communications  at  Lilly 
Endowment  Inc. 

Though  his  talent  for  mining  drama, 
humor  and  inspiration  out  of  everyday  life 
has  made  him  an  Indianapolis  institution, 
Keating  refused  to  portray  his  career 
change  as  a  newsworthy  event. 
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"I  just  wanted  to  do  something  different." 
he  said  Thursday  afternoon.  ■I've  enjoyed 
the  hell  out  of  this,  but  you  feel  after  a 
while  you  could  write  the  history  of  the 
world  in  700  words." 

Others  were  less  restrained. 
I  don't  believe  anyone  knows  this  city— 
and    its    people— like    Tom    Keating. "    said 
Lawrence  S.  Connor,  managing  editor  of  The 
Star. 

"How  does  he  expect  us  to  start  the  day 
without  his  column?  It's  worse  than  being 
taken  off  coffee." 

"But  despite  our  disappointments,  we 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavor." 

Marion  County  Sheriff  James  L.  Wells, 
one  of  the  countless  sources  of  story  tips  de- 
veloped by  Keating  over  the  years,  praised 
the  'compassion  and  human  interest" 
shown  in  his  work. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  loss  to  The  Star,  but  not 
to  the  community,  because  Tom's  going  to 
be  good  wherever  he  goes."  Wells  said. 

Except  for  a  reception  thrown  by  col- 
leagues. Keating's  final  workday  at  The 
Star  was  typical— a  column  to  write  under 
deadline,  a  thick  stack  of  mail  to  sort  and  a 
telephone  that  rarely  was  silent  more  than 
a  minute  at  a  stretch. 

By  his  estimate,  his  phone  has  rung  50  to 
100  times  a  day.  bringing  story  ideas,  pleas 
for  help,  words  of  thanks,  compliments  and 
curses. 

The  columns  that  have  resulted  from,  and 
resulted  in.  those  calls  have  dealt  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  echelons  of  life  in  Indi- 
anapolis and  far  beyond,  even  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Policemen  and  politicians,  preachers  and 
prisoners,  ballplayers  and  bums,  entrepre- 
neurs and  unlikely  heroes  have  t>een  grist 
for  the  45-year-old  journalist's  vintage 
Royal  Standard  typewriter. 

A  "favorite  "  column  or  "favorite"  subject 
would  be  impossible  to  single  out,  he  said. 

"I  just  try  to  write  a  feature  story  every 
day.  rather  than  a  gossip  column  or  a  politi- 
cal column.  Some  people  call  it  'human  in- 
terest.' whatever  that  is.  I  try  to  find  some- 
thing interesting,  something  that  I  myself 
didn't  know  about.  That's  my  criterion." 

One  of  Keating's  best-remembered  col- 
umns was  one  of  his  earliest.  Written  in 
1971.  it  concerned  an  obscure  peddler 
named  Herbie  Wirth.  who  told  the  colum- 
nist he  had  paid  for  his  own  funeral  in  ad- 
vance because  he  feared  his  death  would  go 
unnoticed. 

The  Star  briefly  reported  Wirth's  death 
months  later,  and  more  than  1,000  people 
went  to  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  to  pay  their 
respects. 

Keating's  columns  have  won  numerous 
first-place  awards  in  state  competitions,  in 
sports  as  well  as  features  categories.  A  book 
of  selected  columns.  Indiana  Faces  And 
Other  Places,  was  published  in  1982. 

Keating  also  has  been  in  cited  by  many 
civic  organizations  for  community  service 
work. 

No  decision  has  been  made  about  a  re- 
placement for  his  Monday-through-Friday 
column. 

A  Few  Final  Words:  Thanks  for  Hexping, 
Thanks  for  Reading 

Not  long  ago  a  journalism  student  asked 
me  what  I  liked  best  about  being  a  newspa- 
perman. 

At  the  time  I  gave  him  a  quick  answer,  but 
this  week  I've  been  thinking  about  the  ques- 
tion a  lot  because  I'm  leaving  the  newspaper 
business. 

This  will  be  my  last  column  for  The  Indi- 
anapolis Star.  I've  accepted  a  job  at  Lilly 
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Endowment  Inc.  and  will  start  work  there 
next  week. 

What  I've  enjoyed  most  about  the  last  18 
years  are  the  irreverent  and  unpredictable 
people  who  make  up  a  newspaper  staff,  and 
simply  l)eing  able  to  sit  down  and  write 
every  day. 

The  thrill  of  first  seeing  your  name  on  a 
story  is  something  that  is  hard  to  match. 

Even  more  satisfying  is  realizing  for  the 
first  time  that  you  actually  can  string  words 
together  and  sometimes  make  people  laugh 
or  cry  or  just  t>e  Interested  in  what  you  have 
to  say. 

And.  on  those  rare  occasions  when  you  get 
it  just  right,  and  know  you  have,  it's  l)etter 
than  anything. 

It  makes  up  for  the  days  when  you  can't 
get  a  sentence  on  paper  in  intelligible  form. 

There  also  is  the  matter  of  access  for  a 
newspaperman. 

Not  only  can  you  pick  up  a  telephone  and 
call  a  policeman  or  politician  or  coach  and 
find  out  what  really  happened,  but  you  can 
always  find  someone  at  a  newspaper  with  a 
great  curiosity  and  a  lot  of  information 
about  nearly  every  subject. 

E^'eryone  asks  me  what  stories  I  remem- 
ber best.  Actually.  I  don't  remember  the  sto- 
ries as  much  as  the  excitement  or  humor  or 
sadness  surrounding  them. 

I  have  no  idea  why  certain  incidents  come 
to  mind  today. 

I  remember  Bobby  Kennedy  coming  to  de- 
clare his  candidacy  in  the  19«8  Indiana  pres- 
idential primary.  He  arrived  one  night  to 
sign  his  name  at  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  in  the  Indiana  Statehouse. 

When  a  huge  crowd  surged  in  behind  him. 
aides  whisked  him  inside  the  tall  doors  of 
the  office  and  shut  them  tightly.  By  luck,  I 
was  watching  the  proceedings  from  inside 
the  office,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  Kenne- 
dy, his  wife  and  a  daughter  all  to  myself  for 
a  quiet  interview  while  alxiut  5,000  people 
caused  a  commotion  outside. 

I  introduced  myself  and  was  half-expect- 
ing some  Olympian  reply  along  the  lines  of 
"I  dream  dreams,  etc.  "  Instead,  Kennedy 
cleared  his  throat  and  asked  "Could  you  tell 
me  if  there's  a  restroom  in  here?  I  really 
have  to  go." 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  at  17th  Street 
and  Broadway  the  night  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  was  assassinated  and  I  watched 
Kennedy  calm  an  angry  crowd  with  the 
sheer  force  of  his  words.  It  was  the  most  su- 
percharged moment  I've  ever  witnessed. 
Part  of  what  he  said  that  night  is  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone. 

The  most  insignificant  I  ever  felt  was  at  a 
reception  for  some  100  winners  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  at  an  out-of-the-way  motel  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  the  space  of  an  hour  I  met  Jimmy  Doo- 
llttle.  Pappy  Boyington  and  many  men  with 
no  arms  iuid  legs,  and  I  realized  I  was  about 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  had  not 
performed  an  Incredible  act  of  heroism. 

I  can't  forget  the  man  who  phoned  me 
and  said  he  was  going  to  kill  himself  and 
that  I  was  his  last  resort.  That  kind  of  call 
was  not  that  unusual,  and  I  took  too  long 
getting  help  for  him.  The  man  did  kill  him- 
self. 

Then  there  was  the  time  I  managed  to  get 
a  private  interview  with  President  Gerald 
Ford  in  the  Oval  Office.  I  was  armed  with  a 
hundred  questions  but  spent  almost  the 
entire  25  minutes  talking  about  how  Indiana 
University  had  defeated  Michigan,  Fords 
alma  mater,  in  the  NCAA  basketball  cham- 
pionship game  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Being  able  to  scribble  down  stories  has 
given  me  a  chance  to  see  places  such  as 
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Russia  and  Israel  and  to  talk  to  murderers 
and  maniacs,  stars  and  geniuses.  But  best  of 
all.  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  learn  from  all  sorts  of  unsung 
people  struggling  with  their  particular  lots 
in  life. 

I  pwe  a  great  debt  to  Larry  Connor,  who 
hired  me.  taught  me  much,  had  confidence 
in  what  I  could  do  and  let  me  do  it  without 
interference.  He  remained  someone  I  could 
look  up  to. 

I  also  owe  thanks  to  people,  such  as  Bill 
Anderson,  Bob  Collins,  Helen  Connor.  Mac 
Trusnik,  the  late  Bob  Mooney,  Carolyn 
Pickering,  Jerry  Lyst,  Fremont  Power  for 
showing  me  how  to  see  what  was  going  on 
and  write  it  down. 

My  biggest  thanks  go  to  the  people  who 
have  paid  their  money  to  read  what  I  have 
written  and  who  have  responded  in  so  many 
ways  for  so  many  years.  I  appreciate  you 
more  than  you  can  imagine.* 


BAPTIST  MEDICAL  CENTER 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Baptist 
Medical  Center  is  celebrating  its  25th 
year  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Kansas  City  community  this  month. 
The  center's  medical  staff,  employees, 
and  administrators— both  past  and 
present— have  earned  the  community's 
praise  and  congratulations  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion. 

In  25  years.  Baptist  Medical  Center 
has  continually  upgraded  its  medical 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  increased  its  participation 
in  community  affairs. 

Initial  fundraising  efforts  began  as 
early  as  1938  when  the  board  of  trust- 
ees incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital.  Charles  F. 
Curry  was  appointed  general  chairman 
of  the  building  fund  campaign.  Con- 
struction on  the  hospital  finally  began 
in  1953  and  on  January  20.  1960,  the 
first  patients  entered  Baptist  Memori- 
al Hospital.  Mr.  Goldman  Drury 
served  as  the  hospital's  first  adminis- 
trator from  1957  until  1960  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Reid  managed  the  hospital 
for  the  next  17  years. 

In  1972,  the  hospital  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  new  lobby,  emergency  room 
and  the  relocation  of  several  depart- 
ments to  two  new  lower  levels.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Charles  P.  Curry 
Center  for  Education  was  completed. 
The  center  provided  enough  room  to 
begin  education  programs  for  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  hospital  staff. 

Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  under- 
went corporate  reorganization  in  1982 
forming  a  parent  corporation.  Baptist 
Health  Systems.  Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion, the  hospital's  name  was  changed 
to  Baptist  Medical  Center.  Today,  the 
medical  center  is  the  largest  of  six  sub- 
sidiary corporations  of  Baptist  Health 
Systems.  For  the  past  4  years,  Dan  H, 
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Anderson  has  served  as  president  of 
Baptist  Health  Systems  and  Baptist 
Medical  Center. 

The  medical  center  has  expanded  its 
services  to  include  the  Midwest  Diabe- 
tes Center,  the  Eye  Institute  of  Mid- 
America  and  the  Cancer  Institute  of 
Mid-America.  Most  recently,  the  Eye 
Institute  of  Mid-America  opened  an 
outpatient  surgery  center.  In  25  years. 
Baptist  Medical  Center  has  grown  to  a 
facility  of  325  staffed  beds,  1,200  em- 
ployees and  a  medical  staff  of  508  phy- 
sicians. 

Community  involvement  has  always 
been  a  growing  priority  at  Baptist 
Medical  Center.  Two  years  ago,  the 
medical  center  sponsored  Kansas 
City's  first  triathalon  and  plans  are 
underway  for  the  third  annual  event. 
In  the  past  2  years,  the  medical  center 
has  invited  the  community  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Colon  Cancer  Screening 
Program  and  a  Wellness  Program  de- 
signed to  promote  better  health  in 
business  and  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Anderson  and  the  entire  medical 
center  staff  for  25  years  of  service  to 
Kansas  City.* 


PHYLLIS  FRANK 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  was  out.  Montgomery 
County.  MD.  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 
Phyllis  Prank  did  so  much  more  in  her 
life  than  seems,  to  most  of  us.  human- 
ly possible.  Phyllis  was  a  leader  in  the 
purest  sense,  providing  to  us  in  every 
moment  that  virtually  nothing  was  im- 
possible, no  challenge  too  awesome,  no 
principle  too  burdensome— no  dream 
that  could  not.  with  dedication  of  pur- 
pose, be  fulfilled.  The  worlds  misery 
and  hardship  never  dissuaded  her 
belief  that  each  person  can  choose  to 
live  on  the  brighter  side  of  life,  and 
that,  in  doing  so.  makes  life  better  for 
those  around  them.  Hubert  Humphrey 
once  said  that  life  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not 
endured.  Phyllis  Frank,  in  her  remark- 
able way.  showed  us  how  beautifully  it 
can  be  done. 

I  want  to  share  a  beautiful  eulogy 
written  by  Phyllis'  dear  friend.  Mary 
Ann  Winter,  and  an  editorial  about 
Phyllis  printed  in  the  Washington 
Jewish  Week: 

We  Mourn  Phyllis  Frank 

My  wonderful  organization  Pioneer 
Women/Na'amat  and  my  wonderful  friend 
Phyllis  are  so  intertwined  within  my  memo- 
ries, within  my  heart  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  separate  them.  I  venture  that  for 
most  of  us  here  and  by  now  throughout  this 
country  and  in  Israel  that  this  is  also  true. 
And  today  it  is  so  very  painfully  true  for  all 
of  us  and  for  the  most  recent  new  members 
and  for  our  dear  council  president  and  na- 
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tional  president  and  past  national  president 
and  Phyllis'  co-vice  presidents  because  they 
loved  her  so. 

For  nearly  20  .vears  almost  daily  and  until 
most  recently  between  the  hours  of  8:00  and 
8:30  a.m..  Phyllis  and  I  began  our  day  on  the 
phone  with  what  was  happening  and  with 
what  needed  to  be  done.  As  the  years  went 
by  and  Phyllis  became  involved  in  more  and 
still  more  issues,  organizations,  causes  and 
concerns  our  topics  pyramided  and  divided 
into  the  most  complex  and  crucial  issues 
facing  the  Jewish  people  and  (>eople  every- 
where. 

And  still  each  conversation  began  with 
Pioneer  Women.  Of  course  Pioneer  Women 
is  a  major  participant  in  the  events  of 
modern  Jewish  history,  but  deeper  than  this 
was  that  for  us.  Pioneer  Women  had  been 
the  starting  point— the  adventure  that  was 
to  become  the  focus  of  our  entire  adult 
lives,  our  values,  our  friendships,  the  way 
we  raised  our  children  began  in  Pioneer 
Women.  And  we  learned  and  grew  and 
worked  and  laughed  and  cried  but  mostly 
laughed.  Then  before  you  knew  it,  Phyllis 
was  the  expert  and  along  the  way,  Phyllis 
brought  us  all  with  her. 

Her  personal  honor  and  integrity  became 
Pioneer  Women's  honor  and  integrity.  She 
brought  us  to  new  awareness  and  involve- 
ment. When  Phyllis  had  a  cause,  there  was 
no  battle  she  wouldn't  fight,  no  issue  too  big 
or  too  small.  She  would  come  with  all  of  her 
energies  and  intellect,  with  a  zeal  we  would 
all  get  caught  up  in.  And  by  the  next  morn- 
ing everyone  had  their  job  to  do— and  iKjy. 
were  we  doing  it!  You  didn't  realize  for  a 
moment  that  just  yesterday  you  hadn't 
known  anything  much  about  French  Dji- 
bouti or  about  that  particular  bill  that  was 
up  t)efore  that  particular  committee.  Phyllis 
brought  her  zeal  and  confidence  for  getting 
it  done,  and  because  her  honor,  which  was 
by  then  our  honor,  was  all  wrapped  up  with 
the  issue,  we  got  it  done.  She  had  the  ability 
to  focus  what  seemed  to  be  all  of  herself  on 
each  individual  issue  and  on  each  individual 
person  simultaneously. 

She  was  the  most  giving,  generous  person, 
of  herself  and  of  her  family,  that  I  have 
ever  known.  Her  entire  home  became  a  Ha- 
nukkah  bazaar  or  a  movie  theater.  Each 
friend  and  relative  was  taken  to  her  heart 
and  into  her  family.  No  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  was  ever  inconvenient  and  nothing 
was  too  much  to  do.  She  would  go  to  a  Task 
Force  meeting  in  the  morning,  give  a  major 
speech  at  noon,  something  that  was  never 
easy  for  her  to  do  though  she  did  it  often, 
pick  up  Stuart  and  Wynne  at  school,  make 
her  15th  stop  at  the  supermarket  and  cook 
dinner  for  the  20  people  coming  that 
evening.  We  used  to  joke  that  there  was  a 
sign  at  Ben  Guiron  airport  that  read: 
"When  in  Washington,  stop  at  the  Franks." 
And  she  loved  it.  She  so  loved  the  life  she 
led.  The  political  intrigues,  the  behind  the 
scenes  maneuvering  and  the  shtick— she  un- 
derstood it  all.  Her  InteresU  and  abilities 
and  leadership  brought  her  into  contact 
with  every  segment  of  the  commimity,  and 
all  came  to  respect  and  admire  her  and 
more— to  care  for  her.  And  within  Pioneer 
Women,  she  cared  about  and  knew  about 
what  was  going  on  in  every  aspect  of  our 
daily  functioning  at  every  level— club,  coun- 
cil, national  and  international— both  person- 
ally and  organizationally,  and  she  loved  it. 

She  was  proud  of  her  own  accomplish- 
ments, of  our  accomplishments.  Sometimes 
she  was  amazed.  There  were  times  that  we 
would  just  hug  each  other  and  giggle  for 
the  joy  and  wonder  of  it  all,  of  what  we  had 
done. 
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And  we  were  so  proud  of  her.  She  gave 
prestige  to  our  organization.  We  were  proud 
to  be  her  associates.  Proud  to  be  able  to 
almost  keep  up  with  her.  Proud  to  be  her 
friend.  No,  more  than  that— and  we  said  it 
to  each  other.  We  felt  so  lucky  that  the 
fates  had  allowed  us  different  women  of  dif- 
ferent ages  from  different  geographical  lo- 
cations to  be  together  in  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  place. 

All  the  positions  she  held,  all  the  awards 
bestowed  upon  her  were  hers  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  way  before  the  official  presenta- 
tions. She  and  Morty  and  Stuart  and  Wynne 
were  part  of  each  of  our  personalities,  and 
we  all  were  warmly,  genuinely  taken  into 
theirs.  She  was  more  than  "Pioneer  Woman 
of  any  one  year.  "  She  was  our  "Pioneer 
Woman  of  two  decades." 

From  all  of  us.  Phyllis,  from  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  from  the  community.  Jewish 
Community  Center.  U.J.A.  Federation.  Ha- 
bonim.  Labor  Zionist  Alliance,  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Israel  Embassy,  the  politi- 
cal arena,  from  your  loving  haverot 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Israel  and 
all  of  us  in  the  14  clubs  here  and  most  espe- 
cially from  your  fellow  members  at  the 
lunch  at  the  Big  Boy  Club— for  being  what 
you  were  for  being  part  of  us— our  undying 
gratitude  and  love. 

Phyllis  Frank 

Only  death  could  stop  Phyllis  Prank. 
When  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip  in  Israel  at 
the  end  of  the  World  Zionist  Congress  two 
years  ago,  she  flew  all  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton l)efore  undergoing  medical  treatment. 

Within  days,  she  was  mobile— on  crutches 
or  in  a  wheelchair— heading  a  search  com- 
mittee at  the  Jewish  Community  Council, 
attending  meetings  for  Pioneer  Women, 
travelling  to  New  York  for  Zionist  assem- 
blies, making  speeches,  hosting  receptions 
in  her  home,  and  performing  the  endless 
and  often  thankless  tasks  that  made  her  a 
leader. 

Phyllis  Frank  was  indefatigable.  She 
would  hold  a  planning  meeting  at  home  in 
the  morning,  attend  a  luncheon,  and  an 
afternoon  meeting,  and  host  a  reception  for 
a  visiting  dignitary  in  the  evening— day  in 
and  day  out.  All  the  while  she  enjoyed  a 
rich  personal  life  and  worked  closely  with 
her  husband  and  children. 

She  was  passionately  in  love  with  Israel 
but  not  uncritically.  A  life-long  Labor  Zion- 
ist, she  disagreed  strongly  and  vocally  with 
the  policies  of  the  Likud  government.  When 
she  spoke  of  Israel,  her  face  shone,  and  she 
talked  softly. 

She  was  a  feminist  and  a  pioneer.  She  was 
the  first  woman  president  in  the  50-year  his- 
tory of  our  Jewish  Community  Council.  Pio- 
neer Women— a  women's  Zionist  organiza- 
tion committed  to  helping  working  women- 
was  her  particular  cause. 

She  was  a  fighter.  She  never  walked  away 
from  a  battle  worth  pursuing,  but  she  never 
fought  with  ill  will.  She  fought  for  her  prin- 
ciples and  she  fought  to  win.  She  never 
quit.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  FORTY-NINERS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
in  extremely  complicated  and  busy 
times,  and  at  the  moment,  our  nation- 
al consciousness  is  wrestling  with  both 
domestic  challenges  and  international 
dilemmas.  But  this  past  weekend 
many  of  us  were  treated  to  a  healthy 
relapse  into  the  world  of  recreation 
and  sports  and  we  watched  and 
cheered  an  ail-American  phenomenon, 
the  Super  Bowl  footfall  game. 

Of  course,  as  a  Representative  from 
the  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  this 
was  no  ordinary  Super  Bowl  for  me. 
The  Forty-Niners  took  their  place  in 
football  history  as  the  1985  champi- 
ons. 

I  congratulate  each  and  every 
member  of  the  team  and  I  extend  spe- 
cial thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Coach  Bill  Walsh  and  owner  Edward 
DeBartolo,  Jr.,  for  their  outstanding 
achievement.  We  are  so  proud  of  you 
all  and  I  know  the  people  in  the  bay 
area  are  proud  of  their  team. 

I  am  taking  this  effort  to  underscore 
the  Forty-Niners  Super  Bowl  win  be- 
cause their  triumph  can  be  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  us.  even  as  we  cope  and 
maneuver  off  the  football  field.  The 
team's  strong  sense  of  persistence,  its 
skill,  its  ability  to  strategize,  and  its 
determination  contributed  to  its  win. 
Those  attributes  are  laudable  in  all  of 
us.  But  even  without  these  compari- 
sons, the  Super  Bowl  was  simply  great 
entertainment  and  a  wonderful  break 
from  a  world  of  many  complicated 
issues  and  pressures.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

you  all  know  by  now,  section  179(b) 
imposes  new  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  deductions  attributable  to 
business  use  of  passenger  automobiles 
and  small  trucks.  These  requirements, 
incorporated  into  the  House-Senate 
conference  agreement,  will  undoubted- 
ly lead  to  mountains  of  additional  pa- 
perwork and  years  of  lost  productivity. 
Our  tax  system  can  only  function  on 
the  basis  of  trust  between  the  taxpay- 
er and  the  Government.  Once  that 
trust  is  questioned  the  credibility  of 
the  entire  system  is  jeopardized.  Provi- 
sions such  as  section  179(b)  place  an 
intolerable  strain  on  the  Tax  Code's 
credibility.  Consequently,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  would 
repeal  these  reporting  requirements.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort.* 


January  24,  1985 

the  Congress  as  it  considers  changes  in 
the  Tax  Code.  It  will  provide  impor- 
tant assistance  to  our  elderly  home- 
owners and  renters  alike.* 


January  24,  1985 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1913, 
when  Congress  originally  decided  to 
permanently  tax  personal  incomes,  it 
predicted  that  'all  good  citizens  will 
willingly  and  cheerfully  support  and 
sustain  this,  the  fairest  and  cheapest 
of  all  taxes. "  Well,  the  Federal  income 
tax  is  no  longer  either  fair  or  cheap. 
Consequently,  tax  avoidance  and  de- 
linquency are  on  the  rise  and  show  no 
sign  of  stopping. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
search  for  the  enemy  in  this  ultimate 
of  compliance  battles,  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  we  are  the  enemy— a 
Congress  which  continually  passes  on- 
erous tax  measures  under  the  guise  of 
"reform." 

This  was  no  more  evident  than  in 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  As 


HOUSING  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  allow  a  refundable  tax 
credit  for  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  real  property  taxes  paid  by  per- 
sons over  65.  This  credit  could  be 
taken  for  tauies  paid  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  rent. 

Elderly  homeowners  often  have 
their  homes  paid  for.  and  in  such  cases 
they  probably  would  not  itemize  their 
deductions  thereby  taking  advantage 
of  the  deduction  currently  allowed  for 
State  and  local  taxes.  Because  of  their 
reduced  incomes,  a  credit  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  older  taxpayers  than  a 
deduction.  For  many  elderly  home- 
owners, real  estate  taxes  are  a  major 
expense  which  can  often  force  them  to 
sell  their  homes  as  inflation  pushes 
property  values  higher. 

Our  present  tax  policies  have  a  defi- 
nite bias  toward  homeownership,  but 
we  must  not  forget  the  needs  of  our  el- 
derly renters.  In  an  attempt  to  help 
these  persons,  my  legislation  will 
permit  eligible  persons  to  take  a  credit 
for  the  portion  of  their  rent  used  to 
pay  property  taxes.  As  defined  in  the 
bill,  rent  constituting  property  taxes 
shall  equal  25  percent  of  the  rent  paid 
during  a  taxable  year. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  tax  credit 
allowed  by  this  legislation  goes  to 
those  most  in  need,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  credit  based  on  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  eligible  person.  The 
credit  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  exceeds  $15,000.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  absolute  limit  of  $300  on 
the  credit  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion merits  the  serious  attention  of 


THE  HARDER  LINE  ON  FEDERAL 
CRIME 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article,  "The 
Harder  Line  on  Federal  Crime,"  which 
appeared  in  the  December  28,  1984, 
Washington  Post. 

I  regret  that  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
had  to  be  the  subject  of  such  parlia- 
mentary "maneuvering"  in  the  House 
in  order  to  be  passed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  article  de- 
scribes that  the  firm  and  unflinching 
use  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  crime 
bill  can  achieve  the  results  sought  by 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  omni- 
bus approach:  It  is  ridding  the  streets 
of  dangerous,  repeat  offenders,  and  it 
is  protecting  innocent  citizens  from 
further  victimization. 

The  Harder  Line  on  Federal  Crime 
(By  Loretta  Tofani) 

Donald  Payden  had  served  time  for  co- 
caine dealing,  but  he  fully  expected  to  be  re- 
leased on  bail  while  awaiting  trial  on  an- 
other cocaine  charge  in  New  York  this  fall. 

To  his  surprise.  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
David  Edelstein  denied  bail  and  ordered 
Payden  held  in  preventive  detention,  calling 
him  a  danger  to  the  community. 

The  legal  basis  for  Edelstein's  decision— 
and  the  decisions  of  judges  in  154  other 
cases  throughout  the  nation  since  October- 
was  a  provision  in  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984.  a  new  federal  law  that 
strips  away  some  rights  and  civil  liberties  o'. 
defendants  and  convicted  persons— and  in 
other  cases  simply  makes  life  more  difficult 
for  them. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  preventive  de- 
tention, the  new  law  abolishes  parole  for 
federal  crimes,  establishes  a  commission  to 
determine  sentences,  narrows  the  range  of 
the  insanity  defense  and  gives  federal  law 
enforcement  authorities  more  power  to  take 
the  assets  of  persons  convicted  or  narcotics 
violations  or  organized  crime. 

Lawyers  in  the  Ju.stice  Department's 
Criminal  Division  have  been  seeking  passage 
of  such  legislation  for  years  to  provide 
better  balance  between  what  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  calls  "the  forces 
of  law  ■  smd    the  forces  of  lawlessness." 

"People  are  going  to  be  safer  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  this  law,"  said  Asssitant 
Attorney  General  Stephen  Trott.  head  of 
the  Criminal  Division. 

The  preventive  detention  provision— per- 
haps the  most  controversial— states  that 
bail  can  be  denied  to  defendants  charged 
with  federal  crimes  who  are  a  danger  to  the 
community.  Previously,  judges  could  deny 
bail  only  if  there  was  substantial  risk  that 
the  defendant  would  not  appear  for  trial. 


Preventive  detention  will  help  prosecutors 
"lock  up  a  small  group  of  rabid  maniacs  who 
are  terrorizing  others."  said  Trott. 

But  some  criminal  defense  lawyers  and 
laywers  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  are  uncomfortable  with  the  law— par- 
ticularly with  the  provision  allowing  judges 
to  deny  bail  on  the  basis  of  a  defendant's 
potential  danger  to  the  community,  which 
in  turn  is  based  largely  on  probable  cause 
for  arrest  and  the  defendant's  record. 

"It's  a  reversal  of  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence," said  David  Landau  of  the  ACLU. 
"Judges  are  saying.  You  are  dangerous  be- 
cause you're  charged  with  this,  and  you 
have  to  prove  you're  not  dangerous  to  be  re- 
leased on  bail.' " 

Defense  lawyers  also  question  whether 
preventive  detention  will  achieve  its  goal  of 
decreasing  violence.  They  say  few  defend- 
ants commit  another  serious  crime  while 
awaiting  trial.  They  also  note  that  the  new 
law  applies  only  to  federal  crimes,  including 
bank  robbery,  terrorism,  drug  distribution, 
mail  fraud,  transporting  guns  and  emt>ezzle- 
ment.  Defendants  in  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent crimes— murder,  rape  and  armed  rob- 
bery—would not  be  denied  bail  under  the 
law. 

The  establishment  of  a  sentencing  com- 
mission and  sentence  guidelines  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  judges'  discretion.  Beginning 
in  1986.  federal  judges  will  consult  the  com- 
mission's guidelines  to  determine  the  sen- 
tence for  each  convicted  person. 

Judges  will  be  required  to  explain  in  writ- 
ing any  departure  from  the  sentencing 
guidelines.  The  law  permits  defendants  and 
prosecutors  to  appeal  sentences  harsher  or 
more  lenient  than  the  guideline  sentence. 

Once  the  sentence  is  final,  the  convict  will 
serve  it  in  full  and  will  not  be  eligible  for 
parole,  although  a  sentence  could  be  short- 
ened 15  percent  for  good  behavior. 

The  Justice  Department's  Trott  supports 
the  guidelines.  Sentencing  by  judges  today 
is  a  "fraud."  he  said.  "The  real  sentencing 
was  being  done  by  parole  officials." 

The  American  Bar  Association  also  sup- 
ports the  sentencing  guidelines  and  reduced 
discretion  of  judges.  "There  has  been  a  wide 
disparity  in  sentences  (for  the  same  crime]." 
said  Tom  Smith  of  the  ABA.  "The  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  will  narrow  the  disparity  by 
providing  to  judges  a  measure  by  which 
they  can  compare  the  sentence  they  have  in 
mind  with  other  sentences." 

But  the  ACLU's  Landau  noted  that  under 
the  old  system  any  disparity  in  sentences 
was  corrected  by  the  parole  board. 

Landau  also  said  prosecutors  will  have  in- 
creased power  because  they  will  be  able  to 
threaten  to  charge  defendants  with  a  specif- 
ic crime  carrying  a  specific  sentence  unless 
they  plead  guilty.  Landau  said. 

Another  provision  would  limit  the  insan- 
ity defense  to  those  who  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  A 
defendant  with  a  serious  mental  disease 
who  says  he  committed  a  crime  because 
"voices"  ordered  him  to  do  it  could  not  use 
the  insanity  defense. 

"It  eliminates  the  present  kind  of  battle  of 
experts  you  see  where  we  have  a  struggle 
over  whether  or  not  there  was  a  lack  of  voli- 
tion, where  it's  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  was  irresistible  impulse."  said  Associ- 
ate Attorney  General  D.  Lowell  Jensen. 

The  law  also  would  give  federal  law  en- 
forcement authorities  broader  powers  to 
seize  property,  goods  and  money  in  narcot- 
ics cases  and  organized  crime  activities.  Pre- 
viously federal  authorities  could  keep  only 
the  contraband  seized  during  an  arrest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  new  law,  however,  authorities 
can  keep  or  sell  all  assets— including 
homes— of  a  defendant  convicted  in  a  drug 
or  organized-crime  case.  The  convicted 
person  can  keep  only  assets  that  he  or  she 
can  prove  did  not  result  from  the  illegal  ac- 
tivity. 

To  ensure  that  the  defendant  does  not  dis- 
pose of  assets  between  arrest  and  trial,  the 
government  has  new  powers  to  freeze  assets. 

Prosecutors  say  the  new  provisions  will 
strip  away  some  remaining  "benefits"  of 
crime— because  convicted  persons  will  no 
longer  return  to  illegally  accumulated 
wealth  when  they  leave  prison. 

Some  defense  attorneys  say  it  could  result 
in  inadequate  legal  defense  for  clients  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  access  to  their 
money  and  other  assets. 

The  defense  attorneys'  fear  is  not  without 
basis.  Neal  R.  Sonnet,  a  Miami  defense  at- 
torney and  former  federal  prosecutor,  this 
month  received  a  letter  from  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Brian  Leighton  regarding  Sonnet's 
defense  of  two  men  charged  with  operating 
a  continuing  drug  enterprise  in  California. 

Leighton  wrote.  "The  government  hereby 
puts  you  on  notice  that  any  and  all  assets 
belonging  to  the  defendants  are  forfeitable 
to  the  United  States,  including  any  attor- 
neys fees  or  other  valuable  consideration  re- 
ceived by  you,  or  to  be  received  by  you  for 
your  representation  of  the  defendant." 

Said  Sonnet:  "People  have  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  the  lawyer  of  their  choice.  If 
the  Justice  Department  wants  to  say  that 
any  lawyer  who  represents  a  person  like  this 
does  so  at  his  own  peril,  then  I  think  this 
needs  to  be  straightened  out  in  the  courts  or 
in  Congress." 

But  the  Justice  Department  sees  the 
matter  differently.  "If  you  have  drug 
money,  you're  not  allowed  to  buy  a  plane 
witb  it,  a  house  with  it.  or  more  drugs  with 
it, "  said  Trott.  "Why  should  there  be  a  dif- 
ferent rule  for  lawyers'  fees?  That  money  is 
blood  money."* 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  RESCUE-TEAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  tragic  disaster  at  the  Wil- 
berg  Mine  in  Orangeville,  UT,  a  very 
special  rescue  team  from  the  area  I 
represent  worked  at  the  scene. 

Based  in  Latrobe,  PA,  this  team  of  a 
doctor  and  six  paramedics  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  medical  team  in  the 
Nation  trained  for  such  mine  rescues. 

I  spoke  by  telephone  recently  with 
Dr.  Richard  Kunkle  who  heads  the 
special  medical  response  team,  and  he 
will  be  sending  me  a  report  on  their 
work  which  I  will  share  with  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

For  the  information  of  the  members, 
I  want  to  insert  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
outlining  the  efforts  of  the  special 
medical  response  team. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Greensburg  Tribune-Review, 
Dec.  24,  1984] 

Team's  Work  Wasn't  in  Vain 

(By  Dave  Lester) 

Weary  and  disappointed,  seven  members 
of  a  Latrobe-based  medical  team  sent  to  the 
scene  of  the  Utah  mine  disaster  returned 
home  Sunday  after  it  became  clear  that 
there  were  no  more  survivors. 

"We're  obviously  upset  because  our  goal 
was  to  go  down  there  and  save  those  lives," 
said  Dr.  Richard  Kunkle.  who  headed  the 
Special  Medical  Response  Team  dispatched 
to  the  Wilberg  Mine  near  Orangeville. 

Four  former  Pennsylvanians  were  among 
the  27  trapped  in  the  burning  mine.  Nanette 
Wheeler.  34.  formerly  of  Johnston,  and 
Lester  Walls  Jr.,  23.  formerly  of  Commo- 
dore, in  Indiana  County  were  confirmed 
dead  Saturday.  Two  other  former  area  resi- 
dents—Barry Jacobs,  27,  formerly  of  Colver 
in  Cambria  County  and  James  M.  Bertuzzi, 
37,  formerly  of  Clymer  in  Indiana  County- 
are  presumed  dead. 

Working  in  shifts,  the  seven-member  med- 
ical team  stayed  for  hours  in  50-degree  tem- 
peratures while  the  mine  fire  raged  behind 
them.  They  got  no  more  than  five  hours  of 
sleep  during  the  three-day  ordeal,  but 
looked  remarkably  refreshed  as  they  were 
greeted  by  wives  and  children  last  night  at 
Greater  Pittsburgh  International  Airport. 

"We  knew  going  in  it  was  going  to  be  a  big 
challenge."  said  Daniel  Sacco.  the  team's 
chief  paramedic. 

As  it  was.  the  team  treated  numeroiis 
mine  rescue  personnel  suffering  from  hypo- 
thermia, smoke  inhalation  and  extreme  ex- 
haustion. They  also  spent  much  of  their 
time  coordinating  operations  with  other 
medical  personnel  in  Utah,  setting  up  plans 
for  evacuation  by  military  helicopter. 

But  Sacco  said  he  felt  the  team  played  an- 
other important  role. 

"I  think  one  of  the  biggest  advantages  of 
us  being  there  was  the  psychological  lift  we 
gave."  said  Sacco.  "The  rescuers  felt  very 
comfortable  with  us  l)eing  there  and  know- 
ing that  if  something  would  happen  to  them 
we  were  very  close  by." 

The  medical  response  team— t)elieved  to 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind— also  was  able  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  life-saving  role  of 
such  a  unit. 

"Without  a  doubt  we  proved  the  \'«lidity 
of  the  concept."  said  Kunkle.  who  is  direc- 
tor of  emergency  medicine  at  Latrobe  Area 
Hospital. 

The  team  was  formed  after  organizers 
analyzed  a  two-year  history  of  mine  acci- 
dents and  found  that  in  at  least  eight  cases 
a  medical  rescue  team  could  have  made  the 
difference  in  saving  a  life. 

The  team,  which  includes  two  other  mem- 
bers who  were  not  able  to  join  them,  has 
participated  in  two  other  underground 
rescue  efforts  in  which  no  one  was  killed. 

The  effort  also  pro'ided  them  with  valua- 
ble experience.  "It  was  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  team  to  see  how  it  could  perform 
under  stress,"  said  Paul  Culligan,  a  para- 
medic from  Greensburg.  "We  knew  that  we 
were  going  into  an  uncontrolled  situation." 

They  spent  much  of  their  time  under- 
ground in  a  fresh  air  bsae  some  3,000  feet 
inside  the  mine,  according  to  Kunkle.  The 
fire  was  burning  in  an  area  adjacent  to  the 
entryway  used  for  access  and  ventilation, 
and  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  mine 
twice  when  the  air  became  dangerous.  When 
they  first  entered  the  mine,  the  fire  was  still 
out  of  control,  with  rescue  crews  unable  to 
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get  to  the  location  where  the  trapped 
miners  were  believed  to  be. 

It  was  3  a.m.  Sunday  before  rescue  teams 
finished  exploring  the  corridors  in  hopes  of 
finding  someone  alive.  It  was  at  that  point 
that  the  medical  teams  job  ended. 

Sacco  said  he  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
miners  who  were  killed.  ■It's  just  a  horrible, 
traumatic  thing  for  that  many  families  to 
go  through.  "  he  said.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  such  a  degree  of  excellence  and 
dedication  that  he  remains  an  inspi- 
ration to  his  patients,  the  hospital,  the 
staff,  and  the  entire  community.  We 
salute  him.* 


GLENS  PALLS  SALUTES  DR.  C. 
RICHARD  BARBER 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  Dr.  C.  Richard  Barber  of  Glens 
Palls  Hospital  in  Glens  Palls.  NY.  was 
honored  by  the  hospital  staff  and 
members  of  the  community  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  70th  birthday.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion,  as  the  99th  Con- 
gress begins,  to  join  them  in  paying 
homage  to  him  for  his  years  of  service 
promoting  quality  health  care  for  the 
people  of  the  Glens  Falls  area. 

Dr.  Barber  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Mary's  Academy  and  the  University  of 
Vermont  Medical  School.  After  his  in- 
ternship, he  opened  a  private  country 
practice  in  Comstock.  NY.  as  well  as 
serving  as  the  doctor  of  the  local  State 
prison.  In  early  1942,  Dr.  Barber 
served  our  country  in  the  U.S.  Army 
98th  Infantry  Division  as  a  command- 
er of  the  323d  Medical  Battalion-Pacif- 
ic Theater  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star  and 
achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Upon  returning  home  to  Glens 
Palls  in  December  1945.  Dr.  Barber 
opened  a  private  general  medical  prac- 
tice. 

But  Dr.  Barber  had  not  finished 
serving  his  country.  In  September 
1968.  he  received  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  results  of  Vietnam 
Ministry  of  Health  in  recognition  of 
his  invaluable  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  general  surgery  at 
Bac  Lieu  Hospital.  He  devoted  3 
months  of  his  time  to  help  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  at  a  difficult  time  in  our 
history.  Three  of  his  sons  also  served 
our  country  during  Vietnam. 

Throughout  his  long  association 
with  Glens  Palls  Hospital.  Dr.  Barber 
has  worked  with  others  to  improve  sig- 
nificantly the  quality  of  health  care  in 
our  region.  He  was  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  cobalt  and  chemothera- 
pies, the  intensive  care  unit,  the  bum 
unit,  the  recovery  room,  and  the  am- 
nionic membrane  bank  at  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Barber  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  introduction  of  hyperalimenta- 
tion, radioisotope  use.  tube  feeding, 
and  other  modern  medical  procedures. 
Throughout  his  long  service  as  chief 
of  surgery.  Dr.  C.  Richard  Barber  has 
fulfilled  the  canons  of  his  profession 


CHILD  RESTRAINTS  SAVE  LIVES 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  expand  the  use  of  a 
product  that  has  been  proven  to  save 
children's  lives,  child  restraints  in 
motor  vehicles.  Porty-nine  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted 
some  type  of  law  requiring  children  to 
be  placed  in  a  safety  seat  while  in  a 
car.  Congress  has  passed  laws  to  pro- 
vide monetary  incentives  for  States  in 
this  regard  and  to  establish  a  "Nation- 
al Child  Passenger  Safety  Awareness 
Day  ■  to  increase  public  awareness  re- 
garding the  lifesaving  value  of  child 
restraints.  These  positive  actions  have 
been  successful  in  expanding  the  use 
of  safety  seats  and  promoting  the 
widely  accepted  and  statistically 
proven  fact  that  safety  restraint  de- 
vices reduce  child  fatalities  and  crip- 
pling injuries  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. 

There  is.  however,  an  important  area 
that  has  not  yet  been  addressed.  State 
laws  do  not  require  car  rental  compa- 
nies to  provide  their  customers  with 
safety  seats  and  in  some  States  tempo- 
rary vehicles  are  exempt  from  child  re- 
straint laws.  While  some  of  the  larger 
agencies  do  furnish  a  limited  number 
of  seats  at  certain  locations,  not  all 
companies  do,  and  a  driver  is  not 
always  guaranteed  this  service.  I  feel 
that  if  virtually  every  State  in  the 
country  has  recognized  the  value  of  es- 
tablishing child  restraint  laws,  it 
seems  both  logical  and  consistent  that 
these  devices  should  be  used  in  rented 
cars  and  thus,  readily  available  from 
rental  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  close  the 
gap  in  present  law  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  to  require  motor  vehicle 
rental  companies  to  provide  child  re- 
straint systems  in  rented  motor  vehi- 
cles to  all  travelers  who  need  this  serv- 
ice. This  measure  is  important  if  we 
are  to  provide  across-the-board  protec- 
tion for  our  young  people  while  travel- 
ing in  automobiles.  My  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  Physicians  for  Automo- 
tive Safety,  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  Independent  Insurjuice 
Agents,  and  the  Consumer's  Union. 

As  the  parent  of  two  small  children, 
I  have  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
the  statistics  that  demonstrate  the 
need  to  protect  my  youngsters  by 
using  safety  seats  whenever  they 
travel  with  me  and  feel  that  a  rented 
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car  should  be  no  exception.  The  statis- 
tics are  staggering  and  point  out  that 
automobile  accidents  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  child  mortality.  For  instance, 
more  children  under  the  age  of  5  are 
killed  or  crippled  in  automobile  acci- 
dents than  by  the  seven  common 
childhood  diseases:  automobile  acci- 
dents are  the  major  cause  of  epilepsy: 
and  between  the  years  1978-82  3,400 
children  were  killed  and  250,000  were 
injured  in  automobile  accidents.  The 
truly  tragic  fact  is  that  studies  show 
that  90  percent  of  these  injuries  and 
deaths  are  preventable  by  the  simple 
and  correct  use  of  child  safety  seats. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today  is 
consistent  with  laws  already  in  place 
that  are  intended  to  achieve  universal 
usage  of  child  safety  seats  in  order  to 
protect  children— our  most  precious 
resource— from  unnecessary  harm.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to 
in  this  truly  worthwhile  and  lifesaving 
effort  to  further  advance  the  use  of 
child  safety  seats.* 


BREAKING  THE  CHAIN  OP 
POVERTY 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
ran  a  series  of  editorials  entitled 
"Breaking  the  Chain. '  These  edito- 
rials represent  journalism  at  its  best, 
because  they  do  more  than  just  con- 
demn poverty  among  children  and  the 
enormous  costs  society  pays  in  the 
long  run.  They  also  describe  some 
proven  and  very  positive  alternatives. 

"Breaking  the  Chain"  draws  atten- 
tion to  many  of  the  same  research 
findings  described  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Pami- 
lies.  In  its  first  2  years,  the  committee 
conducted  a  number  of  broad-ranging 
hearings  on  children's  early  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  an  intensive  series  of 
hearings  on  child  care.  What  we 
learned,  from  some  of  our  Nation's 
leading  scholars  and  practitioners,  is 
that  preschool  learning  programs  are 
very  effective  in  preventing  early 
school  failure  and  the  tragic  decline 
into  dependency  and  poverty  that 
often  follows.  These  programs  have 
also  proved  to  benefit  society  greatly 
through  lower  welfare  costs,  higher 
tax  revenues,  and  greater  worker  pro- 
ductivity. 

Early  learning  intervention  on  a 
massive  scale,  beginning  in  the  very 
first  years  of  life,  could  have  a  far 
reaching,  almost  unimaginable  impact 
on  poverty  if,  as  noted  in  the  final  edi- 
torial, we  have  the  foresight  and  pa- 
tience to  Invest  now  in  programs  that 
will  yield  results  only  in  the  years  and 
decades  to  come.  If  we  have  that  pa- 
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tience.  the  contention  in  "Breaking 
the  Chain"— that  a  "strong  national 
commitment  to  early  education  is  the 
surest  way  to  break  the  chain  of  pov- 
erty"—could  not  be  more  accurate. 

What  follows  are  highlights  from 
the  six  Tribune  editorials.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues. 

[Dec.  23.  19841 
The  Cost  or  Chronic  Poverty 

•  •  •  Neither  party  is  talking  about  the 
ways  chronic  poverty  saps  this  nation's 
strength,  and  how  this  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. •  •  *  In  this  fiscal  year,  federal  aid  to 
the  poor  will  total  more  than  $44  billion,  de- 
spite the  Reagan  cuts.  The  entire  nation 
pays.  loo.  through  the  failure  of  American 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  productivity 
gains  of  its  foreign  competitors.  If  you  live 
in  a  state  like  Illinois  whose  5.1  million 
workers  help  support  more  than  1.1  million 
public  aid  recipients,  the  burden  on  your 
pockettx>ok  is  even  greater.  •  •  • 

Eventually.  [politicians'!  constituents 
must  realize  that  doing  nothing  carries  an 
enormous  cost  in  lost  tax  dollars,  crippled 
cities  and  frayed  nerves.  For  some,  it  may 
even  mean  a  knife  in  the  gut  or  a  bullet  in 
the  brain. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  mounting  a  na- 
tional effort  against  chronic  poverty  that 
goes  l)eyond  dollars  and  fear.  There  has 
always  been  a  strong  sense  in  this  country, 
among  conservatives  as  well  as  liberals,  that 
every  American  deserves  a  chance  to  build  a 
decent  life.  Conservatives,  in  particular, 
know  that  it  should  not  come  in  the  form  of 
a  handout,  but  as  an  opportunity  a  person 
can  seize  and  develop.  •  •  • 

[Dec.  24.  1984] 
A  Key  to  Crime  and  Schools 

•  *  *  Here  in  Chicago,  violent  youth  gangs 
have  come  to  symbolize  the  way  chronic 
poverty,  educational  failure  and  ci'iminal  be- 
havior are  inextricably  linked.  •  •  • 

When  [youth]  turn  to  crime,  their  direct 
victims  are  usually  each  other.  But  they 
have  also  managed  to  drive  businesses  from 
Lawndale.  middle-class  blacks  from  Wood- 
lawn,  a  stable  ethnic  mix  from  Humboldt 
Park  and  good  teachers  from  the  Chicago 
school  system.  Their  problems  force  up  the 
cost  of  state  and  city  government  at  the 
same  time  those  costs  send  taxpaying  home- 
owners and  businesses  fleeing  to  safer  sites. 
•  •  • 

The  old  hope  was  that  the  classroom 
would  break  the  chain  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. That  hasn't  happened.  In  fact, 
inferior  schools  are  often  blamed  for  perpet- 
uating the  underclass.  In  survey  after 
survey,  poor  schools  and  poor  public  safety 
outrank  high  taxes  and  congestion  as  the 
prime  reasons  for  business  flight.  Compa- 
nies want  a  work  force  that  can  read  and 
write,  and  their  employees  want  neighbor- 
hood schools  where  the  dominant  atmos- 
phere is  learning,  not  terror.  •  •  * 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  fuzzes 
statistics  on  dropouts,  but  counts  by  neigh- 
borhood and  civic  groups  indicate  that  more 
than  half  the  students  leave  before  gradua- 
tion in  many  high  schools.  That  leads  to  an- 
other figure,  perhaps  the  most  revealing  of 
any  single  statistic  on  urban  life  today: 
About  85  percent  of  prisoners  in  the  Illinois 
correctional  system  have  not  finished  high 
school.  *  '  • 
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[E>ec.  25.  1984] 
The  Payoffs  for  Preschoolinc 

A  strong  national  commitment  to  early 
childhood  education  is  the  surest  way  to 
break  the  chain  of  chronic  poverty.  •  •  • 

That  isn't  just  theory.  It  has  been  con- 
vincingly demonstrated,  for  example,  in  a 
long-term  study  conducted  by  the  High/ 
Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation  of 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  The  findings  should 
appeal  as  much  to  taxpayers  and  govern- 
ment budget-cutters  as  to  humanitarians. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  researchers  in  Ypsilanti 
began  to  study  123  young  children  consid- 
ered to  be  at  high  risk  of  failing  once  they 
started  school.  All  came  from  poor  black 
families.  They  scored  low  on  IQ  tests.  Pew 
of  their  parents  had  finished  high  school. 
Half  of  the  families  were  on  welfare.  Almost 
half  were  headed  by  single  parents. 

Half  of  these  youngsters  were  enrolled  in 
high-quality  preschool  programs  five  morn- 
ings a  week,  either  for  one  year  when  they 
were  4  years  old  or  for  two  years  at  ages  3 
and  4.  A  visiting  teacher  also  spent  90  min- 
utes a  week  in  each  child's  home  helping  a 
parent  provide  more  learning  opportunities. 
The  other  youngsters  got  no  preschool  edu- 
cation. 

Ever  since,  researchers  have  followed  the 
progress  of  t)olh  groups.  The  first  reports 
confirmed  that  those  with  the  early  learn- 
ing opportunities  got  better  grades  and 
fewer  failing  marks.  They  were  at>sent  less 
from  school.  They  needed  less  special  educa- 
tion. And  they  had  a  better  attitude  toward 
school  than  a  group  of  similar  youngsters 
who  did  not  get  the  preschoollng. 

A  second  payoff  has  just  been  document- 
ed, now  that  the  groups  have  reached  age 
19.  The  long-range  data  show  that  those 
who  had  the  preschool  education  were 
much  more  likely  than  the  others  to  have 
finished  high  school  and  to  score  average  or 
atmve  on  competency  tests.  More  of  them 
had  jot>s  or  were  involved  in  higher  educa- 
tion. And  they  were  less  likely  to  have  l)een 
arrested,  to  be  on  welfare  or  to  be  pregnant. 

Because  they  needed  less  remedial  and 
special  education,  it  actually  cost  less  to 
educate  the  children  who  got  the  preschool- 
lng than  those  who  didn't,  even  when  the 
expense  of  the  early  classes  was  included. 
Researchers  report  preschool  cut  the  cost 
per  student  of  each  succeeding  year  in 
school  by  alMut  20  percent— about  S800  per 
child  every  year  in  savings. 

In  terms  of  reduced  crime  alone,  taxpay- 
ers will  save  $3,100  for  every  one  of  the 
young  people  who  got  the  preschool  train- 
ing, researchers  estimate.  These  are  the 
direct  costs  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
and  don't  count  the  anguish,  fear  and  physi- 
cal suffering  that  criminals  can  inflict  on 
victims.  Nor  does  it  attempt  to  measure  the 
psychological  benefits  of  a  reduction  in 
crime  rate  in  a  community  or  any  subse- 
quent cutback  In  private  security  systems. 

Taxpayers  have  already  saved  seven  times 
the  cost  of  one  year  of  preschool  education 
in  the  Ypsilanti  project  and  SWi  times  the 
tab  for  two  years.  And  the  savings  resulting 
from  reduced  needs  for  welfare,  from  less 
crime  and  from  greater  ability  to  earn  will 
continue  for  the  rest  of  the  lives  of  these 
young  people— and  even  reach  into  the  lives 
of  the  following  generation.  *  *  * 

[Dec.  26.  1984] 

How  TO  Build  Smarter  Brains 

•  •  •  Scientific  findings  and  abundant  case 

histories  leave  no  doubt   that  appropriate 

opportunities  to  learn  are  essential  to  opti- 
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mal  brain  development  in  early  childhood. 
Some  researchers  estimate  that  providing 
an  enriched  learning  environment  can  raise 
the  level  of  a  child's  IQ  (only  a  rough  meas- 
ure of  some  mental  abilities,  of  course)  by  . 
20  to  30  points.  This,  however,  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a  child  who  can  function 
well  in  a  nonnal  classroom  and  one  who  is 
considered  educably  mentally  handicapped, 
or  between  a  child  with  average  abilities  and 
one  with  a  superior  mind.  •  •  • 

Linguists  know  that  young  children  ac- 
complish the  most  difficult  and  challenging 
mental  task  of  their  lives— learning  lan- 
guage with  its  complex  syntax  and  symtMlic 
meanings— largely  before  the  age  when 
schooling  normally  begins.  Even  proud  par- 
ents and  doting  grandparents  seldom  realize 
the  magnitude  of  this  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. *  •  • 

Psychologists  have  also  documented  how 
difficult  it  can  be  for  children  ever  to  catch 
up  if  their  brains  are  not  adequately- nour- 
ished by  mental  stimulation  during  these 
critical  early  years.  •  *  *  Without  abundant, 
appropriate  verbal  responses  from  a  loving 
adult  and  without  great  opportunity  to 
leam  through  every  sensory  channel,  the 
brain  will  remain  malnourished  and  its 
great  potential  stunted.  •  •  • 

Excitement  about  early  learning  is  fast  be- 
coming an  accepted  part  of  child-rearing. 
*  *  '  But  many  children  lack  adequate 
mental  nourishment:  their  parents  are  too 
young,  too  uninformed,  too  troubled  by 
their  own  problems  to  provide  well  for  the 
needs  of  their  offspring's  grow^ing  brains. 
These  youngsters  will  already  be  behind 
when  they  start  1st  grade.  And  their  fail- 
ures to  keep  up  in  school  will  make  them 
more  vulnerable  to  drug  abuse,  delinquency, 
premature  pregnancy,  unemployment— and 
inability  to  escape  from  poverty.*  *  * 
[Dec.  27,  1984] 
Head  Start  is  Only  a  Start 

For  complex  biological  and  [>sychologica] 
reasons,  children  who  are  mentally  mal- 
nourished during  the  first  few  years  of  life 
have  enormous  difficulty  catching  up  in  the 
classroom.  Most  never  do.*  *  * 

When  this  fact  first  l>ecame  evident  in  re- 
search done  in  the  ear!y  1960s,  it  quickly 
became  the  basis  for  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  War  on  Poverty  programs- 
Head  Start.  But  even  Head  Start  is  essen- 
tially loo  little  and  too  late  to  prevent  some 
mental  malnourishment  in  disadvantaged 
children.  And  it  has  reached  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  poor  youngsters  who 
qualify  for  its  help. 

E>en  so,  Head  Start  has  succeeded.  Sever- 
al dozen  scientifically  sound,  long-term 
studies  have  followed  Head  Start  youngsters 
for  many  years.  Almost  all  of  them  show 
that  even  this  small  amount  of  mental  stim- 
ulation makes  a  difference  in  school 
achievement,  even  years  later.*  *  * 

But  Head  Start  programs  are  only  one 
way  early  learning  programs  can  l)e  used  to 
help  avoid  the  devastating  effects  of  mental 
malnutrition  among  children  who  are  at 
risk  because  of  poverty,  broken  homes  and 
other  family  circumstances. 

Home  Start  programs  are  considerably 
more  successful  in  raising  IQ  and  reducing 
school  failure  because  they  reach  disadvan- 
taged children  earlier— sometimes  beginning 
during  the  first  months  of  life— and  because 
they  involve  parents  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  mental  stimulation  in  the  home. 
In  Home  Start  plans,  a  visiting  teacher 
comes  regularly  to  a  home  to  play  learning 
games  with  a  young  child,  to  lend  toys  and 
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learning  materials  and.  in  a  low-key  way.  to 
show  the  baby's  mother  how  happily  her 
offspring  responds  to  mental  stimulation 
and  why  it  is  crucial.'  •  * 

If  this  nation  really  wants  to  help  chil- 
dren escape  from  the  underclass  and  to 
equip  them  to  succeed  in  school  and  after, 
the  most  effective  way  would  be  to  provide 
them  a  coordinated  package  of  early  learn- 
ing programs.*  *  * 

[Dec.  30.  1984] 
What  Reagan  Shouu)  Do 

•  •  *  An  enormous  amount  of  public  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  problems 
created  by  [the]  underclass,  but  there  has 
been  scant  attention  to  the  failure  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  to  stop  its  growth.  The 
reason  is  as  simple,  and  as  complicated,  as 
the  human  life  cycle  itself.  The  chain  of 
chronic  dependency  was  not  broken  because 
the  right  resources  were  not  concentrated  at 
the  right  point:  in  the  preschool  years, 
when  a  human  being  caji  be  most  easily  in- 
fluenced. 

A  network  of  early  learning  centers  serv- 
ing America's  urban  ghettoes  would  do  more 
to  solve  city  problems  and  give  a  long-range 
lift  to  the  economy  of  the  entire  country 
than  any  other  domestic  initiative  hatching 
in  any  think-tank  or  in  any  politician's  posi- 
tion papers  or  in  any  socio-economic  jour- 
nal. •  •  • 

The  federal  government  must  help.  It 
must  begin  with  a  strong  commitment,  fol- 
lowed by  some  tough  choices.  The  deficit 
problem  rules  out  the  multibillion-dollar  ad- 
ditions to  the  budget  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
rammed  through  in  his  guns-and-butter 
days.  New  federal  money  for  early  educa- 
tion will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  cuts  in 
other  areas,  and  that  will  set  off  a  storm  of 
opposition  from  recipients,  contractors,  spe- 
cial-interest lobbyists  and  the  rest  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  government  spending.  Some 
people  will  be  hurt.  There's  no  way  to  avoid 
it. 

But  there's  also  no  question  that  early 
learning  will  do  what  other  spending  pro- 
grams have  not  done,  and  that  is  break  the 
chains  that  lock  the  underclass  out  of  any 
real  possibility  of  achievement.  The  big  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  gearing  the  American  political 
process  to  do  the  job.  It's  programmed  for 
quick  results,  with  a  notoriously  short  at- 
tention span.  Can  it  acquire  the  patience 
and  consistency  needed  to  reap  the  full  ben- 
efits of  educating  3-year-olds?  Savings  in  re- 
medial education  will  come  first,  but  even 
those  will  be  several  years  down  the  road. 
The  payoff  in  reduced  dependency,  crime 
and  neighborhood  deterioration,  with  a  re- 
sulting boost  in  productivity,  won't  be  real- 
ized for  a  decade  or  two. 

Only  a  determined,  forceful  administra- 
tion that  has  the  confidence  of  the  bulk  of 
the  American  people  can  initiate  such  a 
long-term  commitment.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  lead  that  initia- 
tive. •  •  • 

Political  leaders  in  a  numl)er  of  states 
have  been  impressed  with  this  growing  body 
of  evidence  and  are  starting  to  use  it.  The 
leader  is  California,  which  will  spend  $260 
million  this  school  year  to  educate  150,000 
prekindergartners.  Much  smaller  programs 
are  getting  underway  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  South  Carolina  has  a  new  law  reim- 
bursing local  school  districts  for  half  the 
cost  of  educating  4-year-olds  considered  "at 
risk."  And  next  year  Texas  will  begin  an 
early  childhood  education  effort  expected  to 
cost  atx)ut  $50  million  annually.  Eight  other 
states— all  in  New  England  or  the  South- 
are  about  to  start  early-learning  projects  for 
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disadvantaged  children  or  are  seriously  con- 
sidering them. 

These  initiatives  are  promising,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  don't  touch  the  urban 
areas  hit  hardest  by  the  interlocking  bur- 
dens of  poverty.  dep)endency.  poor  schools, 
crime,  neighborhood  decay  and  business 
flight.  •  •  • 

President  Reagan  should  devote  these 
next  four  years  to  leading  a  national  drive 
to  break  the  bonds  of  the  underclass 
through  early  childhood  education.  Federal 
money  will  be  needed,  but  states  and  cities 
should  divert  some  of  their  resources  to  the 
effort,  too.  for  the  sake  of  their  own  fiscal 
futures.  For  the  same  reason,  private  agen- 
cies and  businesses  should  pitch  in. 

Some  presidents  earned  greatness  by  win- 
ning wars.  For  Ronald  Reagan,  there's  a 
better  way.  He  can  end  the  wars  raging  in 
the  souls  of  America's  cities.* 
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DES  REGISTRY  AND  SCREENING 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 7  I  introduced  legislation  which 
will  provide  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  programs  to  identify  and  aid 
women  and  their  children  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  cancer-causing 
drug  diethylstilbestrol,  commonly 
called  DES.  I  was  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  Mr.  Waxman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  MiKULSKi  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York,  and  Ms. 
Snowe  of  Maine. 

My  bill.  H.R.  508.  will  assist  States 
which  establish  programs  to  identify 
women  who  took  DES  during  pregnan- 
cy and  their  children  who  were  ex- 
posed to  DES  before  birth.  The  bill 
will  also  aid  efforts  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  the  health  risks  asso- 
ciated with  DES.  and  will  support 
screening  and  diagnostic  services  for 
exposed  individuals. 

Created  in  1938.  DES  is  a  synthetic 
hormone  which  was  frequently  pre- 
scribed to  women  who  had  histories  of 
complications  during  pregnancy.  It 
was  most  heavily  prescribed  from  1940 
to  1960.  Studies  as  early  as  1953 
proved  that  DES  was  ineffective  in 
preventing  miscarriage,  but  Its  use 
continued  until  1971.  That  year,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
banned  its  use  during  pregnancy.  By 
then,  an  estimated  4  to  6  million 
women  and  their  children  had  been 
exposed  to  the  drug. 

In  1971.  a  clear  link  was  established 
between  exposure  to  DES  before  birth 
and  an  increased  risk  of  a  rare  form  of 
cancer  in  young  women.  By  1980.  a 
surprising  number  of  cases  of  clear-cell 
adenocarcinoma  had  been  reported. 
Further  studies  indicate  that  up  to  90 
percent  of  DES  daughters  experience 
adenosis,  abnormal  growths  or  struc- 
tural changes  in  their  reproductive 
tracts.    While    these    abnormal    cell 


growths  may  be  the  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  clear-cell  adenocarcino- 
ma, increasing  evidence  indicates  that 
the  abnormalities  may  disappear  over 
time. 

Early  detection  and  treatment  are 
vital  to  efforts  to  contain  this  cancer 
and  preserve  the  reproductive  capac- 
ities of  its  victims.  My  bill  will  assist 
DES  daughters  in  obtaining  the  regu- 
lar medical  examinations  and  proper ' 
diagnostic  screening  which  are  such  an 
important  part  of  the  follow-up  care 
they  require. 

Additional  studies  show  that  DES 
daughters  experience  more  difficulties 
than  average  women  during  their  own 
pregnancies.  Such  women  have  a 
higher  rate  of  premature  deliveries, 
miscarriages  and  associated  complica- 
tions. It  is  suspected  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  related  to  reproductive 
damage  resulting  from  their  exposure 
to  DES  before  birth.  These  findings 
were  outlined  in  a  January  25.  1980  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25.  1980] 

Miscarriages.  Early  Births  Higher  in 
DES  Daughters 

(By  Susan  Okie) 

The  daughters  of  women  who  took  the 
drug  DES  during  pregnancy  face  an  in- 
creased risk  of  miscarriage  or  premature  de- 
livery when  they  themselves  become  preg- 
nant. 

The  new  finding  of  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  other  medical  cen- 
ters is  an  ironic  twist  in  the  history  of  DES 
(diethylstilbestrol),  a  synthetic  hormone 
taken  during  pregnancy  by  so  many  as  1.5 
million  American  women  because  doctors 
mistakenly  t)elieved  it  prevented  miscar- 
riages. 

Dr.  Larry  Cousins  and  co-workers  at  UC- 
San  Diego  studied  71  women  who  had  t>een 
exposed  to  the  drug  because  their  mothers 
took  it  while  pregnant. 

Comparing  these  "DES  daughters"  to  a 
group  of  unexposed  women.  Cousins  found 
that  40  percent  of  the  DES  group  had  pre- 
mature babies  and  25  percent  of  their  babies 
died.  The  unexposed  group  had  no  prema- 
ture births  or  infant  deaths.  Thirty-five 
DES-exposed  women  had  visible  abnormali- 
ties of  the  vagina  and  cervix.  Among  them 
the  figures  were  even  higher:  71  percent  de- 
livered prematurely,  and  43  percent  of  their 
babies  died. 

While  the  San  Diego  researchers'  results 
may  be  artificially  high  because  of  the  way 
they  chose  patients— most  women  were  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  school  by  their  doc- 
tors—other DES  experts  are  also  finding 
that  DES  daughters  have  a  higher  risk  of 
terminated  pregnancies  or  delivering  prema- 
ture babies. 

Dr.  Arthur  Herbst,  the  gynecologist  who 
discovered  in  1971  that  DES  had  triggered 
cases  of  a  previously  rare  vaginal  cancer  in 
young  women  exposed  to  it  l)efore  birth, 
now  t>elieves  the  drug  has  caused  an  in- 
crease in  premature  deliveries,  pregnancy 
loss  and  possibly  infertility  among  other 
DES  daughters. 

In  a  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Herbst  has  found,  according  to  sources  who 
have  seen  his  data,  that  only  47  percent  of 
DES-exposed    women    delivered    full-term. 


live  babies  in  their  first  pregnancy,  com- 
pared to  85  percent  of  women  not  exposed 
to  the  drug.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
DES-exposed  women  delivered  prematurely 
compared  to  7  percent  of  unexposed  women 
and  31  percent  of  the  DES  daughters  mis- 
carried during  their  first  pregnancy  or  lost 
their  babies,  compared  to  only  8  percent  of 
unexposed  women. 

Herbst  said  the  reason  why  DES  daugh- 
ters may  have  problem  pregnancies  is  un- 
known, but  recommended  that  a  woman 
whose  mother  took  DES  "should  have  in- 
creased medical  surveillance"  during  her 
own  pregnancy. 

She  should  see  her  doctor  more  often 
than  once  a  month,  and  the  cervix— the 
opening  of  the  uterus— should  be  watched 
carefully  for  premature  dilation. 

Because  DES  exposure  before  birth  may 
have  weakened  the  cervix,  a  DES  daughter 
who  has  lost  a  pregnancy  or  shows  abnor- 
mal dilation  may  need  the  cervix  tied  close 
during  the  pregnancy.  But  he  said  such 
treatment  is  not  routinely  necessary  for 
DES-exp)osed  women,  since  most  can  have 
live  babies  w'thout  it. 

DES.  a  synthetic  form  of  the  hormone  es- 
trogen, was  prescribed  to  prevent  miscar- 
riages from  the  1940s  until  the  early  1970s, 
despite  a  controlled  study  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1951-52  which  showed  it  did 
not  work.  It  is  the  daughters  of  those  Chica- 
go women— half  exposed  to  the  drug,  the 
other  half  not— who  participated  in  Herbst's 
most  recent  research. 

DES.  along  with  other  estrogens,  is  still 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  symptoms  in  older  women  related 
to  menopause,  as  a  treatment  for  breast  and 
prostate  cancer,  and  for  a  few  other  condi- 
tions, although  the  drug  label  contains  a 
warning  about  its  ability  to  cause  cancer  of 
the  uterus  and  forbids  its  use  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Until  an  PDA  ban  went  into  effect  last 
year,  it  was  fed  to  chickens  and  cattle  as  a 
fattening  agent,  and  was  therefore  present 
in  meat. 

It  is  still  prescribed  by  some  doctors  to 
women  just  after  delivery  to  stop  milk  for- 
mation by  the  breast  and  as  a  "morning 
after  pill"  to  prevent  pregnancy.  Neither  of 
these  uses  is  approved  by  the  FDA. 

It  is  essential  that  DES  daughters 
and  their  doctors  are  familiar  with  the 
potential  complications  DES  daugh- 
ters face  if  they  become  pregnant. 
H.R.  508  will  facilitate  education  ef- 
forts aimed  at  physicians  and  other 
health  care  professionals  so  that  ap- 
propriate medical  care  can  be  provided 
to  women  at  risk. 

In  recent  years,  evidence  has  accu- 
mulated that  shows  an  increased  rate 
of  reproductive  and  urinary  tract  ab- 
normalities in  the  sons  of  women  who 
took  DES  during  pregnancy.  To  date, 
studies  have  not  confirmed  a  suspect- 
ed link  between  exposure  to  DES  and 
increased  rates  of  genital  cancer  or  in- 
fertility in  young  men.  Another  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  dated  October  12. 
1980.  reported  the  disturbing  prelimi- 
nary findings: 

Fertility  Problems  Linked  to  DES- 
ExposED  Sons 

New  'X'ork,  October  11.— The  sons  of 
women  who  used  the  controversial  drug 
DES  in  hopes  of  preventing  miscarriage 
may  have  a  higher  incidence  of  sterility 
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than  other  men,  a  pilot  study  suggests.  The 
drug  is  already  linked  to  vaginal  cancer 
among  DES  daughters. 

The  study,  based  on  a  new  technique  for 
determining  male  fertility,  found  an  infertil- 
ity rate  of  nearly  80  percent  among  a  small 
group  of  men  who  were  exposed  to  DES  in 
the  womb  and  have  reached  adulthood. 

"It's  a  pretty  small  pilot  study  but  the 
numbers  are  quite  significant  and  somewhat 
disturbing,"  said  Dr.  Morton  Stenchever, 
head  of  the  study  and  chairman  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine  in  Seattle. 

Stenchever  presented  the  data  Thursday 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society  in 
Monterey,  Calif. 

DES.  or  diethylstilbestrol,  was  prescribed 
to  an  estimated  4  million  women  in  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s  in  hopes  of  preventing 
miscarrages.  It  has  been  linked  to  a  rare 
form  of  vaginal  cancer  in  daughters  of 
women  who  took  it.  and  to  genital  malfor- 
mations in  their  sons.  But  the  fertility  of 
DES-exposed  men  has  never  before  been  re- 
liably tested.  Stenchever  said,  partly  be- 
cause no  accurate  test  of  male  fertility  exist- 
ed. 

The  new  study  used  at  test  called  "sperm 
penetration  as  say."  in  which  hamster  eggs 
that  have  been  stripped  of  an  outer  shell 
which  would  block  human  sperm  are  ex- 
posed to  samples  of  semen.  If  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  eggs  are  penetrated  by  sperm 
within  two  hours,  the  donor  is  fudged  fer- 
tile, although  actual  fertilization  cannot 
occur. 

Among  a  group  of  men  who  had  never 
tried  to  have  children,  10  of  13  DES-exposed 
men  were  judged  infertile  by  the  test  com- 
pared to  only  one  of  11  of  a  control  group  of 
men  not  exposed  to  the  drug. 

None  of  the  men,  who  ranged  in  age  from 
17  to  30,  had  an  abnormal  semen  analysis, 
the  only  method  by  which  male  fertility 
could  previously  be  tested,  Stenchever  said. 

Continued  medical  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  DES  on  men  is  indeed 
warranted,  and  is  currently  underway. 
My  bill  will  help  keep  these  young 
men  informed  of  new  developments  re- 
lated to  DE:S  by  aiding  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  registries  of  ex- 
posed individuals. 

Finally,  newly  completed  research 
indicates  that  the  mothers  who  took 
DES  during  pregnancy  are  at  a  much 
higher  risk  for  contracting  breast 
cancer.  On  December  12.  1984.  the 
Washington  Post  reported  the  most 
recent  findings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  4,  1984) 
U.S.  Urged  To  Warn  Women  Who  Took 

DES— Study    Links    Drug    to    Breast- 
Cancer  Risk 

Women  who  took  the  drug  DES  to  pre- 
vent miscarriage  20  or  more  years  ago  are  40 
percent  to  50  percent  more  likely  than  other 
women  their  age  to  develop  breast  cancer,  a 
Dartmouth  University  medical  study  has 
found. 

Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  director  of  the 
Health  Research  Group,  a  branch  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Citizen,  said  yesterday  the 
figures  show  that  the  use  of  DES  has  led  to 
about  25,000  more  cases  of  breast  cancer 
than  would  have  resulted  without  DES. 

Wolfe  urged  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Margaret  M.  Heckler  to  begin  an 
effort   to   notify   the   estimated   2  million 
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women  who  received  DES  of  the  increased 
risk. 

Until  the  early  1970s,  diethylstilbesterol 
(DE£)  was  given  to  pregnant  women  in  the 
belief  that  it  prevented  miscarriages:  it  later 
was  shown  to  be  completely  ineffective.  It 
also  was  established  that  daughters  of 
women  who  took  DES  have  an  increased 
risk  of  developing  cancer  of  the  cervix  or 
vagina.  Several  hundred  such  cases  have 
been  documented. 

The  medical  study,  published  in  last 
week's  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
compared  a  group  of  nearly  2,700  women 
who  had  taken  DES  t>etween  1940  and  1960 
with  a  group  of  otherwise  similar  women 
who  were  pregnant  during  that  time. 

Of  the  DES  women,  4.40  percent  had 
breast  cancer,  compared  with  3.12  percent 
of  the  control  group.  When  the  figures  were 
adjusted  to  eliminate  potentially  confound- 
ing factors,  the  researchers  said,  the  DES 
group's  breast-cancer  rate  was  47  percent 
higher. 

"DES  thus  becomes  the  major  environ- 
mentally identified  cause  of  breast  cancer." 
Wolfe  said.  "All  doctors  who  have  ever  ad- 
ministered DES  to  women  should  search 
their  files  to  identify  all  such  women  and 
immediately  notify  them." 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  R. 
Greenberg  of  Dartmouth  University  medi- 
cal school  and  included  women  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota. 

Scientists  suspect  that  DES  mothers 
may  also  be  especially  vulnerable  to 
other  forms  of  cancer  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  as  they  enter  middle  and 
old  age.  when  such  cancers  appear 
most  frequently.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  DES  mothers  are  alerted  to  the 
risks  they  face  and  are  provided  with 
opportunities  to  obtain  the  thorough 
examinations  they  need.  My  bill  will 
contribute  to  both  these  goals. 

Clearly,  women  and  their  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  DES  face 
increased  health  risks.  The  oldest  DES 
daughters  and  sons  are  barely  40,  so 
the  long-term  effects  of  DES  are  still 
unknown.  It  will  be  necessary  for  DES 
mothers  and  their  children  to  be  ex- 
amined at  regular  intervals  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Yet  many  DES-ex- 
posed individuals  are  unaware  that 
they  are  at  risk  and  that  they  require 
special  screening  for  cancer  and  other 
health  problems. 

Despite  a  well-coordinated  public 
education  program  implemented  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  the 
late  1970's.  efforts  to  publicize  the 
health  risks  associated  with  DES  have 
not  reached  many  women  and  their 
children  requiring  special  medical  at- 
tention. In  many  cases,  doctors  have 
been  unable  to  locate  women  for 
whom  they  prescribed  DES.  In  other 
cases,  exposed  individuals  remain  un- 
familiar with  the  drugs  their  doctors 
prescribed  and  have  not  sought  access 
to  their  medical  records.  Still  others 
remain  unaware  that  both  their 
daughters  and  sons  face  health  risks 
from  their  exposure  to  DES. 

Programs  to  identify  DES  exposed 
individuals,  advise  them  of  the  health 
risks  they  face,  inform  them  of  the 
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need  for  appropriate  medical  care,  and 
provide  minimal  diagnostic  services 
have  been  initiated  by  only  a  few- 
States.  My  bill  will  encourage  and 
assist  these  efforts  by  providing  grants 
to  States  which  establish  identifica- 
tion, registration,  public  education, 
and  screening  programs  for  DES  vic- 
tims. Six  million  dollars  will  be  avail- 
able to  States  or  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations within  the  States  for  these 
programs.  The  Federal  share  of  funds 
for  such  efforts  will  be  available  for  5 
years,  and  will  decrease  from  75  per- 
cent in  the  first  year  to  35  percent  in 
the  final  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure.  It  is  too  late 
to  prevent  the  damage  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  DES.  but  we  can  and  should 
make  a  commitment  to  providing 
health  information  and  medical  assist- 
ance to  those  who  face  an  increased 
risk  of  cancer  or  other  complications 
because  of  their  exposure  to  this 
drug.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  EDWARD 
SURGES 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  respected  citizen  from  Illinois' 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  and  he  is 
Rev.  Edward  Surges.  Reverend  Surges 
has  consistently  devoted  his  time  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  community, 
with  a  particular  commitment  to  our 
youth. 

Reverend  Surges  grew  up  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Chicago  and,  except 
for  time  away  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood and  to  study  church  law  in 
Rome,  has  lived  and  worked  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Reverend  Surges  has 
worked  at  St.  Dionysius  Parish  in 
Cicero  and  is  currently  the  pastor  of 
St.  Rene  Goupil  Church  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Chicago. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Reverend 
Surges.  St.  Rene's  has  become  one  of 
the  most  active  parishes  in  the  com- 
munity. His  work  has  brought  about 
numerous  physical  improvements  to 
the  church,  retirement  of  the  church 
debt  and  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
Christian  education  of  our  youth  in  es- 
tablishing a  parish  school  board. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the 
church  and  the  community.  Reverend 
Surges  returned  to  school  to  obtain  a 
law  degree  for  Loyola  University  in 
1974.  He  has  also  undertaken  a  posi- 
tion with  Catholic  charities,  to  assist 
people  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  Social 
Security  disability  benefits. 

I  join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
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ute  to  Rev.  Edward  Surges  for  his 
work  in  our  behalf,  and  I  would  like  to 
introduce  into  today's  Congressional 
Record  a  newspaper  article  honoring 
Reverend  Surges  upon  his  receipt  of 
the  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award. 

[FYom  Midway  Sentinel.  October  1984] 
McDonald  Award  to  Surges 

The  Midway  Sentinel  proudly  salutes  Rev- 
erend Edward  Surges  as  October's  recipient 
of  the  Ray  McDonald  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Rev.  Surges,  the  present  pastor  of  St. 
Rene  Goupil  Church,  grew  up  on  the  South- 
west Side  of  Chicago.  Following  his  four 
year  tenure  at  Leo  High  School  he  entered 
the  seminary  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1954. 

After  completing  his  first  assignment  at 
St.  Catherine's.  Rev.  Surges  left  for  Rome 
where  he  studied  and  researched  Church 
law  for  three  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Chi- 
cago he  worked  in  the  Archdiocese  on  the 
Matrimonial  Tribunal  for  11  years,  assisting 
people  who  sought  a  church  annulment  of 
their  marriage.  During  this  11  year  period 
he  resided  at  St.  Dionysius  parish  in  Cicero 
where  he  served  as  moderator  of  their  teen 
club.  In  1974  he  graduated  from  Loyola  Uni- 
ver^ty  School  of  Law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year.  His  admission  to  the 
legal  profession  was  followed  by  an  assign- 
ment to  St.  Rene's  parish  as  associate  pastor 
and  culminated  in  1980  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  parish. 

Under  Rev.  Surges  guidance  and  leader- 
ship St.  Rene's  has  become  one  of  the  most 
active  parishes  in  the  community.  He  re- 
cently instituted  a  debt  retirement  program 
which  resulted  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
church  debt.  Through  his  perseverance  and 
hard  work  many  improvements  have  been 
realized,  including  updated  lighting  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  landscaping  around  the 
church  grounds. 

Reverend  Surges  has  also  developed  a 
deep  conunitment  to  the  Christian  Ekluca- 
tion  of  our  youth  and  played  an  integral 
role  in  instituting  a  parish  school  board.  His 
involvement  at  the  church  extends  far 
beyond  the  normal  duties  Imposed  upon  one 
individual.  Along  with  a  number  of  adults 
from  the  congregation  he  co-ordinates  and 
oversees  the  operations  of  the  Mothers 
Club.  Altar  Rosary  Society.  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety, Athletic  Club,  and  is  currently  orga- 
nizing St.  Rene's  2Sth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. His  enthusiastic  approach  and  spiritual 
guidance  was  instrumental  in  forming  a  true 
family  unit  at  the  parish  which  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  number  of  worthwhile  communi- 
ty activities  sponsored  by  the  group. 

Besides  his  many  other  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Cardinal  Bemadtn  recently  as- 
signed Rev.  Surges  to  work  two  days  a  week 
at  Catholic  Charities,  assisting  people  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  Social  Security  dis- 
ability benefits. 

The  Staff  of  Midway  Sentinel  expresses 
its  thanks  to  Rev.  Surges  and  honors  him 
for  the  unselfish  dedication  of  time  and  con- 
cern he  has  shown  for  the  community  of 
the  23rd  Ward  and  the  Southwest  Side.* 
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DON'T  BE  BAMBOOZLED 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's 
not  let  them  bamboozle  us.  Sure, 
there's  a  lot  of  talk  about  belt  tighten- 
ing and  bullet  biting:  but  balancing 
the  budget  is  easy.  The  following  ques- 
tions illustrate  just  how  easy  it  is  to 
develop  realistic  economic  assump- 
tions, simplify  the  tax  structure,  in- 
crease revenues,  and  limit  Federal 
spending.  (You  can  choose  more  than 
one  answer  for  each  question.) 

( 1 )  Which  of  the  following  do  not  have  an 
impact  on  the  Federal  deficit? 

(a)  The  level  of  unemployment. 

(b)  The  level  of  Uxation. 

(c)  The  level  of  spending. 

(2)  Increasing  taxes  would  make  the  defi- 
cit 

(a)  Smaller. 

(b)  Larger. 

(c)  Easier  to  live  with. 

(3)  The  Congress  can  increase  Federal  rev- 
enues by 

(a)  Refusing  to  touch  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions. 

(b)  Refusing  to  touch  the  deduction  for 
interest  on  home  mortgages. 

(c)  Refusing  to  tax  fringe  benefits. 

(4)  Revenues  can  also  be  increased  by  re- 
pealing 

(a)  The  cigarette  tax. 

(b)  Taxes  on  distilled  spirits. 

(c)  The  gasoline  tax. 

(d)  The  diesel  fuel  tax. 

(e)  The  capital  gains  tax. 

(5)  There  can  be  no  sacred  cows  when  it 
comes  to  a  spending  freeze,  but  we  can't 
freeze  spending  for 

(a)  Defense. 

(b)  Welfare  services. 

(c)  Veterans  l>enefits. 

(d)  Social  Security. 

(e)  Medicare. 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  should  stop 
subsidizing  the  railroads,  except  for 

(a)  Conrail. 

(b)  Amtrak. 

(c)  All  of  the  al>ove. 

<7)  Public  works  projects  should  not  be 
funded,  except  in  states 

(a)  That  are  round  on  the  end  and  high  in 
the  middle. 

(b)  Whose  capital  is  Columbus. 

(c)  Whose  official  song  is  "Beautiful 
Ohio.  " 

(8)  Federal  spending  on  agriculture  pro- 
grams should  l>e  reduced,  except  for 

(a)  The  dairy  price  support  program. 

(b)  Target  prices  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

(c>  The  food  stamp  program. 

(d)  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
programs. 

(e)  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

(f)  Soil  conservation. 

(9)  Which  of  the  following  do  not  consti- 
tute "corporate  welfare"  and  should  be 
spared  the  budget  ax? 

(a)  Urban  Development  Action  Grants. 

(b)  Industrial  Development  Bonds. 

(c)  Accelerated  depreciation. 

(d)  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

(e)  Export-Import  Bank. 


HO)  Federal  funding  for  education  should 
be  reduced,  except  for 

(a)  Head  Start. 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  education. 

(c)  Post -secondary  education. 

(d)  Vocational  education. 

(e)  Student  loans. 

(11)  Waste,  fraud  and  abuse  can  be  elimi- 
nated in  every  area  of  Federal  spending, 
except  for 

(a)  Defense  spending. 

(b)  Non-defense  spending. 

(12)  The  Office  of  Manejement  and 
Budget  can  forecast  a  budget  surplus  by 

(a)  Assuming  all  Americans  will  work  two 
jobs,  thereby  paying  higher  taxes. 

(b)  Asking  each  person  in  the  Federal 
workforce  to  work  one  year  without  pay. 

(c)  Selling  Alaska  back  to  the  Russians. 

If  you've  answered  each  of  these 
questions  correctly,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  ignore  most  of  the  sound  and 
fury  of  the  budget  cycle  that  is  about 
to  begin.  Excessive  exposure  to  the 
budget  process  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health.* 


ETHIOPIAN  FOOD  CRISES 

PROMPTS    RESPONSE    IN    FALL 
RIVER.  MA 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff 
and  I  have  recently  been  given  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  very  encour- 
aging effort  by  a  group  of  citizens  in 
and  around  Fall  River.  MA.  to  show 
their  concern  for  people  in  need. 

Fall  River  City  Councilor  Daryl 
Gonyon  has  organized  a  creative 
effort  to  provide  volunteer  assistance 
to  the  desperately  hungry  people  of 
Ethiopia.  Dorothy  Reichard  and  Bill 
Whltty  of  my  congressional  staff  have 
been  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
Daryl  Gonyon  in  trying  to  mobilize  re- 
sources to  provide  a  means  for  talent- 
ed and  dedicated  American  citizens  to 
go  to  Ethiopia  to  help  in  this  time  of 
crisis.  I  have  been  extremely  im- 
pressed with  the  diligence  and  energy 
and  compassion  that  Councilor 
Gonyon  has  shown,  and  I  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  number  of 
talented  citizens  who  have  responded 
to  his  call  for  assistance. 

I  hope  that  this  kind  of  effort  can  be 
duplicated  elsewhere,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Members  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  activity  which  was  pre- 
pared by  those  who  are  participating 
in  it. 

The  material  follows: 

In  Ethiopian  Crisis:  Aid  Offered 

A  major  grass  roots  effort  to  recruit  Fall 
Riverites  and  transport  them  to  drought- 
stricken  Ethiopia  to  render  medical  assist- 
ance and  distribute  foodstuffs  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Fall  River  City  Councilor  Daryl 
Gonyon.  Volunteers,  now'  numbering  seven- 
ty-five, come  from  five  states:  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
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Rhode  Island.  These  volunteers  have  many 
different  skills  to  offer. 

Councilor  Gonyon  is  seeking  donations 
and  has  promised  strict  accountability  for 
any  funds  received,  using  funds  for  trans- 
portation of  volunteers  to  work  in  famine 
relief  only  not  one  penny  of  any  funds  re- 
ceived from  this  appeal  will  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative or  overhead  costs  of  any  kind. 
"If  I  had  $50,000  I  could  send  a  team  of  25 
volunteers  for  one  full  month!",  says 
Gonyon.  One  hundred  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars would  have  to  be  raised  to  send  all  75 
volunteers. 

Travel  assistance  and  co-ordination  has 
l>een  offered  free  from  Fall  River  Travel 
Bureau,  Inc..  154  No.  Main  St.,  Fall  River, 
MA. 

Volunteers  are  helping  out  in  many  ways. 
One  such  volunteer  is  Sr.  Rosemarie  Hig- 
gins.  F.M.M..  a  Catholic  nun  residing  in  No. 
Province,  R.I.  with  the  Franciscan  Mission- 
aries of  Mary,  a  congregation  of  women  es- 
tablished exclusively  for  world-wide  mission. 
Her  help  has  been  invaluable.  She  has  co-or- 
dinated information  amongst  most  New 
England  agencies  and  groups  concerning  the 
so-called  "Fall  River  effort",  and  has  fur- 
nished leads  to  possible  sponsors  along  with 
valuable  printed  materials  concerning  Ethi- 
opia and  other  African  nations. 

Rev.  Lee  Ferry,  an  Episcopalian  chaplain 
at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 
has  been  promoting  the  Fall  River  effort  on 
that  campus,  and  has  been  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  recruitment  of  ten  volunteers. 

Claire  Boulay.  a  resident  of  Assonet.  MA 
is  the  primary  administrative  helper  for  the 
Pall  River  effort.  She  has  volunteered  many 
many  hours  on  the  phone  to  other  volun- 
teers. Her  most  recent  effort  was  to  gather 
volunteers  at  Councilor  Gonyon's  home  in 
Fall  River  to  meet  one  another  and  U.S. 
Representative  Barney  Frank.  Kate  Boylan. 
a  staff  writer  for  the  Sunday  Standard- 
Times.  New  Bedford.  MA  wrote  substantial- 
ly the  following:  When  City  Councilor  Daryl 
Gonyon  met  his  guests  at  the  door,  he  asked 
them  to  fill  out  a  "hello,  my  name  is"  tag 
and  write  on  it  how  they  can  help  Ethiopia's 
starving  people.  Medical  student,  registered 
nurse,  carpenter  and  helper  were  among  the 
skills  they  listed.  One  woman  simply  wrote, 
"Save  lives."  More  than  40  people  crowded 
into  Gonyon's  home  to  share  their  concerns. 
Some  spoke  of  taking  a  semester's  bresJc 
from  medical  school.  Bob  Souza  of  Tiverton, 
RI,  wondered  aloud  how  people  would  react 
to  working  with  dying  people.  Could  they 
handle  it  or  would  they  want  to  turn  around 
and  go  home?  Dan  O'Leary  from  Connecti- 
cut told  other  volunteers  how  to  get  in- 
volved in  fund-raising.  A  florist,  O'tieary  has 
raised  thousands  of  dollars,  mostly  through 
students'  sales  of  carnations.  Asked  al>out 
what  one  could  do  in  Ethiopia.  O'Leary  said: 
"I  think  the  needs  are  very  fundamental, 
very  basic.  I  think  we  can  use  our  hands  for 
just  about  anything.  When  people  are  dying 
and  they're  too  weak  to  feed  themselves,  it 
seems  like  there's  quite  a  bit  you  could  do. 
At  the  very  least."  O'Leary  said.  "I  could 
wipe  the  flies  off  some  dying  little  kid's 
eyes." 

Typical  of  letters  Councilor  Gonyon  has 
received  from  volunteers  is  one  from  Janice 
Clifford.  RN  from  Coventry  RI:  "I  would 
like  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  volunteers  for 
Ethiopia.  I  am  a  42  year  old  mother  of  three 
grown  children.  When  I  see  the  heart  break- 
ing pictures  of  suffering  people  I  feel  most 
fortunate  my  children  and  I  are  able  to  live 
comfortably  without  sickness  and  hunger.  I 
am  a  registered  nurse  and  director  of  nurs- 
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ing  for  a  300  bed  health  care  facility.  It 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  volunteer  two 
weeks  of  my  time.  This  letter  is  written  to 
you  with  the  encouragement  of  my  chil- 
dren. It  is  our  way  of  repaying  God  for  all 
our  blessings." 

James  N.  Dunbar,  Staff  Reporter  for  the 
Fall  River  Herald  News,  Fall  River,  MA  has 
written  two  articles  concerning  the  Fall 
River  effort.  ^  Councilor  Gonyon  gives 
Dunbar  the  credit  for  getting  the  Fall  River 
effort  off  the  ground.  "I  was  discussing  my 
recruitment  idea  with  Mr.  Dunbar.  The 
next  day  this  was  front  page  news.  The  first 
volunteer,  Steve  Scanlon  from  Tiverton. 
R.I.,  called  me  when  the  story  in  the  Herald 
News  had  barely  hit  the  street.  My  home 
was  deluged  with  calls  from  people  who 
wanted  to  help.  My  wife  Lauretta,  by  far  my 
strongest  helper  in  this  relief  effort,  has 
been  a  very  busy  phone  receptionist,  co-or- 
dinator  and  host  to  the  volunteers." 

Linda  Borg,  Staff  Writer  for  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  Massachusetts  Edition,  Pall 
River,  MA  has  written  an  article  with  com- 
ments substantially  as  follows:  "When  Ken 
Ford's  newborn  son  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  seven  years  ago,  he  promised  to 
do  whatever  he  could  to  help  other  suffer- 
ing children.  After  reading  City  Councilor 
Gonyon's  plea  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Ethio- 
pia, he  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  "It's  the 
children."  he  said,  when  asked  why  he 
wanted  to  volunteer.  "You  see  their  faces. 
You  see  the  look  of  anguish  on  a  mother's 
face.  If  I  can  leave  there  and  see  a  couple  of 
smiling  faces,  that's  fine.  I'll  wash  dishes  or 
do  whatever's  needed."  Paul  Rodrigues.  a 
data  processing  supervisor  from  Fall  River 
said.  "I  thought  about  sending  money,  but 
you  wonder  how  much  filters  down  to  the 
people?  By  going  myself.  I  know  where  the 
help  is  going.  It's  one  man  doing  whatever 
he  can  to  help.  What's  one  year  out  of  a 
possible  80?"  For  Ron  Travis,  a  former  truck 
driver  in  Vietnam,  it's  a  matter  of  "pay- 
back." "I've  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  a 
roof  over  my  head,"  said  Travis.  38,  of  Fall 
River.  "That's  the  reason,  if  anything."  For 
sister  Maria  Ceballos,  it's  a  vocation.  A 
native  of  Colombia,  she  has  never  forgotten 
the  lessons  she  learned  in  childhood  when 
hunger  was  an  everyday  reality  in  the 
sprawling  tent  cities  that  encircled  the  city 
she  lived  in. 

How  did  all  this  begin?  "I  heard  people  on 
talk  shows  complaining,  'Where  is  God  in  a 
crisis  like  this?' "  Gonyon  said.  "I  suspect 
God  might  be  wondering.  'Where  is  man?' " 
Gonyon  decided  that  manpower— not  money 
and  food— was  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  international  relief  effort.  Gonyon  con- 
tacted Congressman  Barney  Frank's  office 
in  Newton  which  agreed  to  act  as  a  go-l>e- 
tween. 

Kate  Boylan,  in  her  most  recent  article 
concerning  the  Fall  River  effort  carried  in 
the  Sunday  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford, 
MA  wrote  substantially  as  follows:  "Louis 
Bouchard  figures  he  can  pay  off  a  debt.  The 
Navy  gave  him  an  education  so  he  could 
make  a  life  for  himself  and  his  family.  A 
dental  technician  and  former  Navy  corps- 
man,  Bouchard  volunteered  to  go  to  Ethio- 
pia to  help  the  famine-stricken  population. 
Bouchard  said.  "There  was  famine  in  the 
days  of  the  Bible.  But  there  was  no  way  of 
helping  the  people  then  as  we  can  today.  I 
feel  that  now.  today,  with  the  means  of 
transportation  we  have,  people  should  get 
together  and  do  what  they  can  to  help  these 
poor  unfortunate  people."  "Dorothy  Rei- 
chard in  Congressman  Frank's  Newton 
office  has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  me 
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and  my  effort  to  get  volunteers  to  Ethio- 
pia," says  Councilor  Gonyon.  Dorothy  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment for  co-ordination  purposes.  She  has 
also  written  letters  for  Congressman  Prank 
which  have  gone  to  international  agencies 
and  airlines  seeking  sponsorship. 

•Catholic  Relief  Services  and  Save  the 
Children  seem  to  be  our  best  hopes  for 
sponsorship,"  says  Gonyon.  "After  having 
talked  with  almost  all  international  agencies 
involved  with  relief  for  African  nations,  I 
have  learned  that  the  Pall  River  effort  is 
the  largest  such  effort  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  praying  and  working 
now  for  benefactors  to  sponsor  transporta- 
tion for  the  volunteers.  God  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  we  are  responding  to.  the  question 
"Where  is  man  in  this  crisis?  We  provide  the 
effort,  and  leave  the  results  up  to  Him."* 


COMMON  SECURITY 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  summer  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  About 
65  percent  of  the  present  American 
population  was  not  even  born  in  1945. 
Throughout  their  lives  they  have  lived 
under  the  sway  of  not  merely  death, 
but  human  extinction.  Gradually,  and 
with  a  growing  insidious  terror  until 
the  only  sane  option  for  many  is  to 
ignore  its  reality,  this  postwar  genera- 
tion has  watched  two  superpowers 
compete  to  make  the  most  accurate, 
most  deadly  of  weapons.  If  recent  re- 
ports are  accurate,  our  youth  expect  a 
nuclear  holocaust  before  the  end  of 
their  natural  lives,  and  this  expecta- 
tion engenders  hopelessness,  despair, 
and  pessimism. 

A  few  years  ago.  there  was  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  halting  nuclear 
proliferation:  an  awareness  that  Amer- 
icans, as  individuals,  have  the  power  to 
influence  the  politicians  who  make  the 
policy  decisions  to  proceed  with  the 
continued  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  movement  resulted  in  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  and  the  education  of 
millions  of  Americans,  including  politi- 
cians. 

Contributing  to  the  nuclear  debate 
was  a  series  of  articles  by  Jonathan 
Schell  entitled  'The  Pate  of  the 
Earth."  American  consciences,  indeed 
world  consciences,  were  moved  to 
action  by  his  compelling  portrayal  of 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  annihilation 
and  its  consequences.  But  most  reac- 
tions, regrettably,  were  rhetorical  and 
failed  to  understand  Schell's  ultimate 
conclusion  and  challenge.  To  quote: 

It  is  often  said  that  nuclear  arms  have 
made  war  otjsolete.  but  this  is  a  misunder- 
standing. Obsolescence  occurs  when  a 
means  to  some  end  is  superceded  by  a  new 
and  presumably  better  means.  But  war  has 
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not  been  superceded  by  some  better  means 
to  its  end.  which  is  to  serve  as  the  final  arbi- 
trator of  disputes  among  sovereign  states. 
On  the  contrary,  war  has  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence without  leaving  behind  any  means  at 
all— whether  superior  or  inferior— to  that 
end.  There  is  no  need  to  "abolish  war" 
among  the  nuclear  powers:  it  is  already 
gone.  The  choices  don't  include  war  any 
longer.  They  consist  now  of  peace,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  annihilation,  on  the  other. 
And  annihilation— or  assured  destruc- 
tion"—is  as  far  from  being  war  as  peace  is 
and  the  sooner  we  recognize  this,  the  sooner 
we  will  be  able  to  save  our  species  from  self- 
extermination. 

An  immediate  political  and  social 
revolution,  he  concluded,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  save  mankind  from  itself. 
Peace  is  not  a  technical  or  military 
problem;  nuclear  capability  is  now  em- 
bedded in  mankind's  history.  We  can 
no  more  turn  the  clock  back  on  this 
knowledge,  than  we  can  the  knowledge 
of  the  lever  or  wheel.  Therefore,  we 
must  go  beyond  the  concept  of  war 
and  its  inevitable  consequences  and 
toward  the  concept  of  peace  for  all  na- 
tions based  on  a  collective  commit- 
ment to  solving  the  problems  which 
create  wars.  We  must  invent  the  politi- 
cal means  by  which  the  world  can 
peacefully  sattle  the  issues  that 
throughout  history  it  has  settled  by 
war. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  address 
our  common  interests,  our  common  se- 
curity as  a  global  community.  Today  I 
will  be  reintroducing  the  common  se- 
curity resolution.  Its  objective  is  to 
find  the  political  means  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  Based  on  the  1961 
joint  statement  of  agreed  principles 
for  disarmament  negotiations,  also 
known  as  the  McCloy-Zorin  agree- 
ment, which  was  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  the  United  Nations,  this  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  multilateral,  compre- 
hensive approach  to  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional disarmament.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  would  require  verification  of 
disarmament,  promote  institutions 
dedicated  to  peaceful  resolutions  of 
disputes,  and  require  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  space. 

I  incorporated  Into  this  generation- 
old  proposal  concepts  from  a  more 
recent  May  1982  report  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Commission  on  Disarmament 
and  Security  Issues.  entitled 
•'Common  Security— A  Blueprint  for 
Survival."  This  report  looks  beyond 
superpower  confrontations  to  the  need 
to  hold  multilateral  negotiations  on 
nuclear  arms  reductions,  the  need  to 
limit  nonnuclear  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, and  the  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  international  build- 
up of  conventional  weapons.  This 
report  proposes  concrete,  constructive 
remedies,  and  I  recommend  it.  Signifi- 
cant contributions— including  the  title 
of  my  resolution— made  by  the  Com- 
mission should  be  a  starting  point  in 
the  process  of  achieving  true  interna- 
tional security  and  genuine  disarma- 
ment. The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
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sion.  Olaf  Palme,  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Sweden,  deserves  much  credit. 

Even  without  the  advent  of  high 
technology  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, the  great  philosopher,  as  well  as 
politician  and  inventor,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, realized  the  importance  of  our 
political  development.  'Laws  and  insti- 
tutions." he  said,  "must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  As  that  becomes  more  devel- 
oped, more  enlightened,  as  new  discov- 
eries are  made  •  •  •  institutions  must 
advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times."  As  each  day  passes  and  we 
forgo  the  opportunity  to  reduce  ten- 
sions, we  increase  the  probability  that 
the  annihilation  of  mankind  will  not 
come  from  a  calculated  plan  of  attack, 
but  rather  through  miscalculation, 
miscommunication.  or  technological 
error. 

The  common  security  resolution  is 
but  one  step  toward  our  objective. 
Peace— true,  lasting  peace— is  a  treach- 
erous endeavor.  We  work  hard  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  with  very  little  evi- 
dence of  success.  Today's  introduction 
is  not  the  world's  salvation,  but  it  pro- 
vides the  political  and  social  avenue 
for  each  individual,  acting  according 
to  their  conscience,  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility to  change  their  lives,  their 
nation,  and  their  world.  As  the  famed 
author,  Norman  Cousins,  has  pro- 
claimed. "Nothing  is  more  powerful 
than  an  individual  acting  out  of  his 
conscience,  thus  helping  to  bring  the 
collective  conscience  to  life." 

I  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  resolution.  Let  us 
not  wait  for  the  political  and  military 
tensions  to  mount  beyond  our  grasp. 
Let  us  begin  to  develop  the  new  social 
technologies  we  will  need  for  not  only 
our  children's  very  survial— but  for  the 
survival  of  their  hope,  their  optimism, 
their  idealism.  With  these,  anything  is 
possible— including  peace. 
H.  Coit.  Res.  36 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  all  people  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness: 

Whereas  these  inalienable  rights  are  being 
jeopardized  today  by  the  unprecedented  de- 
structive power  of  modem  weapons  and  the 
unchecked  growth  of  national  armaments: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  in  his  1982  report  called  ur- 
gently for  rededication  to  the  charter  prin- 
ciple of  collective  action  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity: 

Whereas  President  Reagan  in  his  March 
1983  address  to  the  L>os  Angeles  World  Af- 
fairs Council  noted,  "that  nations  should 
turn  their  best  energies  to  moving  away 
from  the  nuclear  nightmare": 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  H.J.  Res.  13  (Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress), calling  for  the  pursuit  of  an  immedi- 
ate, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  as  an  ob- 
jective to  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(START): 

Whereas  H.J.  Res.  13  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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have  previously  signed  a  Joint  Statement 
of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Nego- 
tiations", known  as  the  McCloy-Zorin  agree- 
ment, which  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  endorsed  unanimously  on 
September  20.  1961: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has.  as  its  ulti- 
mate goal,  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments,  a  world  in  which  the  use  of 
force  has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
law.  and  a  world  in  which  international  ad- 
justments to  changing  circumstances  are 
achieved  peacefully: 

Whereas  the  fears  and  suspicions  of.  and 
misunderstandings  among,  nations  make 
progress  toward  this  goal  difficult  at  the 
very  time  the  increasing  dangers  and  bur- 
dens of  armaments  make  progress  impera- 
tive: and 

Whereas  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  humankind  makes  it  incumbent  on  this 
great  free  Nation  to  set  forth  its  vision  of 
the  world  at  peace  and  declare  its  willing- 
ness to  move  with  all  deliberate  speed  in 
concert  with  others  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments, conditions,  and  institutions  for  world 
peace  and  the  rule  of  law:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
be  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  deep 
cuts  in  the  amounts  of  nuclear  weapons 
held  by  each  nation  and  to  establish  a  peace 
which  will  endure. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  would  welcome  an 
international  agreement  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  common  security  of  all  nations 
through  (A)  the  staged,  proportional  disar- 
mament of  all  nations  until  nonthreatening 
force  levels  are  reached  under  effective 
international  inspection  and  control,  and 
(B)  concurrent  agreements  providing  meth- 
ods and  instrumentalities  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  for  ef- 
fective compliance  during  the  staged  disar- 
mament process,  and  for  effective  enforce- 
ment as  nonthreatening  force  levels  are  ap- 
proached, in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles  of  the  McCloy-Zorin  agreement: 

(1)  The  international  agreement  should 
specify  the  sequence  for  disarming  all  na- 
tions, by  stages,  and  the  time  limits  for  each 
stage. 

(2)  The  international  agreement,  with  the 
understanding  of  all  parties  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  control  will  depend  on  the 
verification  required  for  each  stage,  should 
provide  such  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control  at  all  stages  that  all  parties 
could  be  assured  that  all  other  parties  are 
complying  with  the  agreement. 

(3)  An  international  security  and  disarma- 
ment authority  should  be  established  with 
its  own  voting  procedures  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  to  implement 
control  over  the  inspection  of  disarmament. 

(4)  The  international  security  and  disar- 
mament authority  should  have  its  own  in- 
spectors who  should  have  unrestricted 
access  without  veto  to  all  necessary  places 
for  verification  at  each  stage  of  the  disarma- 
ment process  and  its  own  international 
peacekeeping  surveillance  system,  using  the 
best  available  satellite  surveillance  technol- 
ogy. 

(5)  The  disarmament  process  should  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  manner  that  at  no  point 
could  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  gain 
military  advantage,  and  equal  security  Is  in- 
sured for  all. 

(6)  There  should  be  agreement  among  all 
parties  before  each  subsequent  stage  in  the 
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disarmament  process  is  begun  that  the  pre- 
ceding stage  has  been  implemented  and 
verified  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  that 
any  additional  verification  arrangements  re- 
quired for  the  next  stage  are  ready. 

(7)  Progress  in  disarmament  should  be  ac- 
companied by  measures  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, and  to  strengthen  existing  ones,  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  resolving  all 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

(8)  The  nations  participating  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  an  international  agreement 
should  strive  to  achieve  and  implement  the 
widest  possible  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  should  continue  their  ef- 
forts without  interruption  until  agreement 
upon  the  total  program  has  been  achieved. 

(9)  Nuclear-free  zones  and  existing  trea- 
ties and  agreements  should  be  preserved 
and  expanded  as  part  of  the  negotiating 
process  and  efforts  on  other  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures  should  continue 
in  a  manner  designed  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions on  the  international  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress,  therefore,  calls  upon 
the  President  to  initiate  renewed  serious 
consideration  of  the  "Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions" by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  to  initiate  joint  reconsider- 
ation of  the  "Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing the  relevance  and  validity  of  these 
principles  today  as  the  basis  for  an  alterna- 
tive to  war.  The  Congress  further  encour- 
ages private  organizations,  foundations,  and 
private  citizens  to  assess  the  relevance  and 
validity  of  these  principles  today  and  to  de- 
termine a  practical  approach  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  Is  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
heads  of  government  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  invite  their  participation  in  es- 
tablishing the  common  security  of  all  na- 
tions and  peace  In  the  world. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  Is  requested  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  January  15,  1986 
on  the  steps  he  has  taken  respecting  this 
resolution  and  the  responses  received. 

(b)  The  President  is  requested  to  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Congress  by  June  15, 
1986  on  the  United  States  Government's  re- 
assessment of  the  "Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions" and  the  comments  received  from 
other  governments.* 


HOMER  L.  KOLIBA.  SR.— CITIZEN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  former  State  representative 
Homer  L.  Koliba.  Sr.  of  Columbus, 
TX.  was  honored  as  Citizen  of  the 
Year  in  the  county  seat  of  Colorado 
County.  TX. 

The  membership  of  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  named  Homer 
Koliba  as  their  Citizen  of  the  Year  for 
his  continuing  lifelong  effort  to  im- 
prove life  in  Columbus  and  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Homer  L.  Koliba.  Sr..  at  81  years  of 
age.   has   resided   in   Columbus  since 
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1923.  He  had  formerly  lived  in 
Yoakum. 

He  has  served  as  a  peace  officer  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  successfully 
engaged  in  the  oil  and  gas  business 
prior  to  trying  his  hand  at  politics. 

The  Colorado  County  Citizen  stated, 
on  January  10.  1985: 

As  he  recalls  it.  he  lost  a  close  race  by 
"about  16  votes"  and  figured  on  ending  his 
political  career  right  there,  but  "when  I 
went  up  to  congratulate  the  man  who  beat 
me.  he  wouldn't  even  shake  my  hand.  He 
told  me  to  get  away  from  him.  It  made  me 
so  mad  I  announced  right  there  that  I 
would  run  again  in  1954  and  I  did.  I  beat 
him  by  about  750  votes." 

Mrs.  Koliba.  the  former  Bemice 
Townsend.  was  a  big  part  in  Homer's 
success.  She  wore  out  three  pairs  of 
shoes  in  their  effort. 

Homer  Koliba  served  five  terms  in 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  compiled  a  proud  record,  in- 
cluding a  bill  to  provide  teachers  with 
3-year  contracts  rather  than  year-to- 
year  contracts. 

When  he  left  the  legislature  in  1963, 
he  returned  to  Columbus  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Koliba  opened  the  Koliba 
Home  Museum,  which  is  opened  to  the 
general  public.  Southern  Living  maga- 
zine will  be  showing  the  Koliba  Home 
Museum  in  a  future  edition. 

In  1979.  Koliba  was  appointed  a 
State  parole  officer  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas,  and  his  record  in  that  posi- 
tion stands  envied  by  other  parole  offi- 
cers of  the  State— none  of  the  parolees 
he  has  supervised  has  ever  had  his 
parole  revoked. 

Again  quoting  from  the  Colorado 
County  Citizen: 

He  (Kolit>a)  said  he  tries  to  help  them 
steer  their  lives  in  a  productive  way  and 
proudly  showed  a  Christmas  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  one  former  parolee  who  now  is 
a  minister  In  this  area.  The  letter  praised 
Mr.  Koliba  for  his  Interest  and  gave  him 
credit  for  turning  the  young  man's  life 
around. 

No  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  tyi>e  of 
praise  will  continue  for  the  deeds  of 
Homer  L.  Koliba.  Sr.,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  chosen  well.* 


A  BILL  TO  HELP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COUNTER  STATE-SUP- 
PORTED TERRORISM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (FETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  is  intended 
to  correct  a  grave  deficiency  in  our 
ability  to  combat  state-supported  ter- 
rorism; that  deficiency  is  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  the  President  experi- 
ences in  attempting  to  prohibit  im- 
ports from  a  nation  that  aids  or  abets 
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act  of  terrorism.  This  bill  gives  the 
President  clear  legal  authority  to  pro- 
hibit importation  of  products  from 
any  nation  that  provides  financial  or 
logistical  support  to.  assists  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of,  or  provides 
de  facto  sanctuary  from  prosecution, 
to  any  group  that  commits  a  terrorist 
act  against  a  U.S.  citizen. 

For  example,  this  measure  could  be 
applied  to  Iran  if  its  government  takes 
no  significant  action  against  the  ter- 
rorists who  murdered  two  American 
officials  aboard  a  hijacked  Kuwaiti 
airliner  in  Teheran  in  December  1984. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Iran 
acted  in  collusion  with  the  hijackers  in 
this  incident,  by  providing  selective 
media  access  and  weapons  and  by  stag- 
ing a  sham  rescue  of  the  hostages. 
Available  evidence  also  suggests  that 
without  Iranian  assistance,  the  Beirut 
truck  bombings,  which  cost  over  300 
American  lives,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Despite  its  sponsorship  of  anti- 
American  terrorism,  there  has  been  no 
limitation  on  Iranian  exports  to  this 
country. 

Presently,  it  is  far  easier  for  the 
President  to  prohibit  or  limit  exports 
to  a  particular  nation,  and  thus  to 
hurt  domestic  industry,  than  it  is  for 
him  to  control  the  level  of  imports 
from  a  foreign  country.  In  these  years 
of  weakened  American  commercial 
competitiveness,  it  is  both  ironic  and 
unfortunate  that  the  most  energetic 
use  of  the  economic  sanctions  avail- 
able to  the  President  that  are  intend- 
ed to  encourage  change  in  another  na- 
tion's behavior  will  often  hurt  both 
domestic  industries  and  our  overall 
international  trade  posture,  without 
seriously  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
targeted  nation. 

I  feel  this  bill  strengthens  our  com- 
mitment to  combat  international  ter- 
orism  in  several  ways.  It  will  make  the 
threat  of  economic  sanctions  by  the 
United  States,  the  worlds  largest  im- 
porter, far  more  serious;  for  our  pol- 
icymakers in  times  of  crisis,  it  will 
create  more  options  between  inaction 
and  the  last  resort  of  force. • 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE SALUTE  TO  THE  UKRAIN- 
IAN PEOPLE  OF  THE  67TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  UKRAINIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
honor  in  rising  today  to  salute  the 
brave  Ukrainian  people  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22,  1918,  was  a 
true  day  of  glory  for  the  Ukrainians 
when    their    free    democratic    Parlia- 
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ment.  the  Rada,  declared  the  nation's 
independence.  But  the  Communist 
forces  that  had  taken  over  Imperialist, 
Russia  during  the  Revolution  of  1917 
saw  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  a  serious  threat  to  itself  and  its  hei- 
nous goals. 

Finally  in  1922,  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists forcibly  took  control  of  the 
Ukraine  and  began  a  brutal  repressive 
campaign  that  continues  today.  It  is 
no  underestimation  that  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematically 
slaughtered  by  a  series  of  Russian 
Communist  regimes  over  the  past  59 
years.  The  Russian  slavemasters  have 
forced  the  proud  Ukrainian  people  to 
leave  their  homeland  and  serve  on  fac- 
tories and  farms  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  despite  all  the  turmoil  and  trag- 
edy, the  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  somehow  managed 
to  maintain  both  their  dignity  and 
their  ethnic  identity.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  while  Russian  control  over 
the  Ukraine  is  brutal  and  complete, 
the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
never  been  diminished. 

The  Soviet  ruling  elite  should  take 
note  that  while  it  maintains  political 
control  over  its  nation,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  the  strong  national 
traditions  held  by  millions  of  people 
living  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
States,  Byelorussia  and  the  Transcau- 
sus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  I  join  in  saluting  the  heroic 
Ukrainian  people  on  the  anniversary 
of  this  important  day  in  their  lives. 
May  it  serve  as  a  hope  for  all  Ukraini- 
ans to  maintain  in  their  hearts,  that 
with  God's  help,  their  self-destiny  as  a 
nation  may  once  again  become  a  reali- 
ty.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JEKSEY 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  67th  anniversa- 
ry of  Ukrainian  Day. 

As  the  Ukrainian  people  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  their  declara- 
tion of  independance,  they  continue  to 
face  serious  threats  to  their  language, 
culture,  and  their  very  existence. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  those  who  speak 
out  against  oppression  will  receive 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  es- 
pousing the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm my  commitment  with  those  in 
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the  Ukraine  who  suffer  from  the  op- 
pression of  totalitarianism.  Let  us  re- 
member their  brave  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  national  identity  after  dec- 
ades of  Soviet  occupation.  The  daily 
indignities  to  which  the  Ukrainians 
are  subjected  to  should  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  us  in  the  Free 
World. 

These  statements  are  now  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  worldwide  effort 
to  aid  the  Ukrainian  people.  So  today, 
we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
conjunction  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  democratic  self-rule 
and  freedom.  The  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  for  the  brave  people 
of  the  Ukraine  must  be  kept  alive.  As 
representatives  in  the  Free  World,  we 
shall  continue  to  share  with  their  aspi- 
rations for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.« 


A  PROUD  UTTLE  TOWN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  Valley  and,  in  particular,  eastern 
Ohio,  have  always  taken  the  avocation 
of  sports  very  seriously.  This  could 
never  be  better  demonstrated  than  by 
relating  to  you  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
story  of  a  small  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  village  of  Lansing,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  600  people,  is  a  very  proud 
little  town  and  with  every  reason  to  be 
so.  It  was  here  where  four  of  this 
country's  outstanding  athletes  were 
born  and  raised. 

John  Havlicek  enjoyed  a  brilliant  16- 
year  career  with  the  Boston  Celtics  of 
the  National  Basketball  Association 
which  earned  him  selection  to  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Hall  of  Fame.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  Dapper  Dan  Hall 
of  Fame.  John  is  now  a  businessman 
who  resides  in  the  Boston  area. 

Phil  Niekro  has  enjoyed  21  seasons 
in  the  National  and  American  Baseball 
Leagues.  After  20  years  of  pitching 
with  the  Atlanta  and  formerly  Mil- 
waukee Braves,  Phil  was  traded  to  the 
New  York  Yankees  where  he  will 
again  play  this  year  for  the  second 
year.  He  enters  this  campaign  with  284 
career  victories. 

Joe  Niekro,  who  is  Phil's  brother, 
will  be  playing  his  19th  season  this 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Houston 
Astros.  He  enters  1985  with  193  career 
victories  including  earlier  stints  with 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  San  Diego  Padres, 
Detroit  Tigers,  and  Atlanta  Braves. 
Before  turning  pro,  Joe  was  an  NAIA 
Ail-American   pitcher   for   a   national 
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championship  West  Liberty  State  Col- 
lege team. 

The  Niekro  brothers  combined 
career  victories  total  477  and  stand  as 
the  second  highest  ever  for  brothers  in 
the  major  leagues. 

And  fourth  from  this  community  is 
Bill  Jobko.  a  seventh  round  draft  pick 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  After  four  sea- 
sons with  the  Rams.  Bill  was  traded  to 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  and  played 
there  for  another  4  years  before  being 
traded  to  the  Atlanta  Falcons  in  the 
teams  initial  year.  1966:  1  year  later. 
Bill  joined  the  Falcons'  scouting  staff 
and  has  remained  with  the  club  ever 
since,  including  his  current  position  as 
pro  player  personnel  director. 

With  these  stellar  athletes  all  being 
from  this  community,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  there  is  the  pride  that  exists  in 
Lansing.  The  town  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  contribution  to  the  world 
of  sports,  and  these  fine  men  for  the 
thrills,  excitement,  and  entertainment 
they  have  provided  over  the  years.* 


FRED  W.  MANNING 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  distinguished  gentleman,  and 
friend  of  mine  from  Carbon  County, 
PA,  was  honored  by  his  neighbors. 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Historical  Socie- 
ty in  the  very  historic  town  of  Jim 
Thorpe  named  Fred  W.  Manning  as 
their  1984  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

His  selection  for  this  award  reminds 
us  all  how  America  depends  on  people 
like  him— who  through  their  civic  in- 
volvement and  community  commit- 
ment—keep our  country  strong.  Fred 
Manning's  values,  his  selflessness  and 
his  devotion  as  a  husband,  father  and 
a  grandfather  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Day  in  and  day  out.  people  like  Fred 
Manning  make  contributions  to  the 
fabric  of  this  Nation  which  are  not 
recognized  nationally,  but  nonethe- 
less—their role  is  important  to  our  na- 
tional betterment. 

I'm  proud  to  represent  Jim  Thorpe, 
the  Mauch  Chunk  Historical  Society, 
and  its  members.  I'm  proud  Fred  Man- 
ning and  his  family  are  constitutents 
of  mine.  And  I'm  especially  pleased  to 
be  able  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  inscription  on  Mr.  Mannings 
plaque,  and  his  remarks  upon  accept- 
ing the  award: 

Citizen  of  the  Year  Award— 1984:  Fred  W. 
Manning 

In  Recognition  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Jim  Thorpe,  PA; 

Sterling  Citizen.  Humanitarian.  Advocate 
of  Historical  Restoration.  Responsible  In- 
dustrialist and  Beloved  for  His  Pine  Quali- 
ties by  Family  and  Friends; 

By  the  Mauch  Chunk  Historical  Society. 
December  29.  1984. 
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Remarks  by  Fred  W.  Manning 

In  history  it  is  said  that  we  study  and  look 
to  the  past  so  that  we  may  presen-e  the 
good  of  the  past  and  l>e  inspired  to  meet  the 
changes  and  challenges  of  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  objective  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Historical  Society:  To  pre- 
serve the  history  of  richness,  and  of  the 
beauty,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word— the 
uniqueness  of  Jim  Thorpe. 

Your  society  and  other  agencies  under  the 
direction  of  our  progressive  county  commis- 
sioners may  well  be  considered  a  catalyst  of 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
county  to  make  many  Pennsylvanians  aware 
of  us. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  area  and  of  the 
historically-renowned  structures  of  a  by- 
gone era  are  again  being  recognized.  This  is 
good  for  our  economy  because  it  promotes 
tourism.  But  it  is  also  good  for  history.  Ef- 
forts such  as  yours  show  that  preservation 
need  not  be  only  an  academic  or  aesthetic 
endeavor. 

Our  county's  historic  sites  are  being  revi- 
talized and  brought  to  new  life  for  the  en- 
joyment and  edification  of  people  from  far 
and  wide.  One  of  those  sites  which  my 
family  is  pleased  to  have  renewed  is  the 
Hooven  Building. 

As  owners  of  the  Hooven  Building,  we  are 
happy  to  be  part  of  that  effort  that  takes 
historic  sites,  renovates  them  and  preserves 
them  for  future  generations  of  Pennsylva- 
nians—and  indeed.  Americans.  I  hope  by 
your  honoring  me  tonight  that  others  will 
hear  and  see  the  value  of  such  efforts  and  in 
years  to  come  many  other  individuals  will  be 
honored  for  having  taken  the  same  type  of 
action.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  SACRAMENTO  SHERIFF'S 
POSSE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  cAuroRRiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  group  of  fine  Ameri- 
cans, the  Sacramento  Sheriff's  Posse.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  commending 
this  outstanding  group  of  lawmen  for 
their  selection  to  participate  in  the 
50th  Presidential  Inauguration. 

The  Sacramento  Sheriff's  Posse, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sacramento 
Sheriff  Robbie  Waters,  represents  the 
culmination  of  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  horsemanship  and  law  enforcement. 
The  Posse  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
California  and  has  represented  Sacra- 
mento County  throughout  the  Nation 
with  pride  and  dignity.  The  Third 
Congressional  District  of  California 
has  been  duly  represented  by  this  re- 
markable organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Sacramento  Sheriff's  Posse  has 
twice  been  selected  to  honor  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  inauguration.  In  the  over 
30  years  that  the  Posse  has  been  orga- 
nized as  a  drill  team,  they  have  been 
awarded  over  20  California  State  drill 
team  championships.  This  consistently 
demonstrated  level  of  excellence,  cou- 
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pled  with  other  numerous  awards  and 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  posse,  is  indeed  commendable.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing this  talented  organization.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  GONZALEZ 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
our  dedicated  athletes  in  the  east  Los 
Angeles  community.  Paul  Gonzalez. 
Paul  Gonzalez  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  in  the  1984  summer  Olympics 
held  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  23d  summer  Olympiad  brought 
excitement  and  splendor  to  many  ama- 
teur athletes  participating  in  this 
sport  spectacular.  Paul  received  his 
gold  medal  in  the  lightweight  boxing 
competition. 

Paul  Gonzalez  story  is  unique  and 
deserves  mention.  Paul  came  out  of 
the  barrio  of  east  Los  Angeles  and  his 
prior  involvement  in  street  gangs 
could  have  steered  him  toward  a  trou- 
blesome future.  However,  through  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  Al 
Stankiweicz.  a  Los  Angeles  police  offi- 
cer, Paul's  energies  were  ,  geared 
toward  the  boxing  ring.  Mr. 
Stankiweicz  has  also  been  responsible 
for  coaching  Paul  in  the  boxing  arena 
for  the  past  10  years.  Paul  has  earned 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  an  exempla- 
ry model  for  many  young  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  barrios  of  east  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  story  serves  as  a 
vision  of  hope  which  should  be  viewed 
with  optimism.  At  a  time  when  many 
of  our  teenagers  are  victims  of  vio- 
lence and  involved  in  criminal  activity 
in  our  communities,  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  young  men  like  Paul  Gonzalez 
shattering  the  negative  influences  of 
their  environment  and  fulfilling  a 
dream.  I  know  that  Paul  is  proud  of 
his  Olympic  accomplishment.  He 
should  also  be  proud  that  he  can  help 
others  to  fulfill  their  dreams  and  aspi- 
rations. I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
his  perseverance  and  stamina.  Paul 
Gonzalez  is  truly  a  leader.* 


ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO  PAR- 
ISH CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
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praise  for  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
Parish  of  Elmira  Heights,  NY. 

This  is  a  special  year  for  the  parish. 
This  January  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is 
celebrating  its  50th  year  as  an  inde- 
pendent parish.  The  month  of  May 
will  mark  25  years  that  it  has  been  lo- 
cated at  its  present  site.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fitting  that  we  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  recognize  the  parish's  record 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Elmira 
Heights. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  helped  lead  the  efforts  to 
reform  the  Catholic  Church  from 
within  during  the  16th  century.  The 
archbishop  not  only  set  an  example  by 
his  conduct,  but  also  worked  to  im- 
prove the  religious  education  of  chil- 
dren. He  founded  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  which  established 
the  first  Sunday  schools  and  educated 
over  40,000  youths. 

The  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Parish 
has  followed  in  this  august  tradition. 
It  provides  religious  instruction  to  the 
young,  at  both  the  grammar  and  high 
school  levels.  Over  the  past  50  years, 
the  parish  has  set  an  example  by  its 
outstanding  conduct,  in  providing  spir- 
itual leadership  and  guidance  to  its  pa- 
rishioners. It  has  also  sponsored  innu- 
merable activities,  such  as  outings  and 
dinners,  and  offered  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, including  the  distribution  of 
Christmas  food  baskets,  that  have  nur- 
tured and  aided  the  community. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  today  in  congratulating  the 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Parish  on  its 
50th  anniversary  and  wishing  it  the 
best  for  the  years  to  come.* 


ARLINGTON  COUNTY  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  AWARDED  AC- 
CREDITATION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

m  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues news  of  a  distinct  honor  re- 
cently received  by  the  Arlington 
County  Police  Department  located  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia which  I  represent. 

On  November  17,  1984,  the  Arlington 
County  Police  Department  became  the 
first  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
second  agency— the  first  nonpilot 
agency— in  the  Nation  to  be  granted 
nationwide  accreditation  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  The  Commission 
was  founded  in  1979  to  promote  excel- 
lence, efficiency,  and  professionalism 
throughout  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  approving  law  enfore- 
ment  standards  and  administering  a 
voluntary  accreditation  program. 
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Through  accreditation,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  the  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  level  gain  objective 
testimony  that  they  meet  professional 
criteria.  The  accreditation  process  for 
law  enforcement  agencies  was  com- 
pleted in  1983  with  the  publication  of 
944  standards  which  deal  with  almost 
every  aspect  of  law  enforcement.  In 
accomplishing  the  objective  of  accredi- 
tation, the  Arlington  County  Police 
Department  complied  with  all  of  the 
mandatory  and  over  90  percent  of  the 
nonmandatory  standards. 

Chief  of  Police  William  K.  Stover  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  excellent 
leadership  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Arlington  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. All  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  Arlington 
County  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
achievement  of  accreditation  status 
for  the  Arlington  Police  Department 
and  the  recognition  of  the  department 
as  one  of  the  finest  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  United  States.* 


RIATA  RANCH  COWBOY-GIRLS 


HON.  CHARLES  FASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  Equitana  '85,  an  event  billed  as 
the  "World's  Fair  of  Horses,"  will  be 
held  in  Essen,  West  Germany.  One  of 
the  featured  performances  at  Equi- 
tana once  again  will  be  five  young 
women  from  Exeter.  CA,  known  as  the 
Riata  Ranch  Cowboy-girls. 

The  Riata  Ranch  Cowboy-girls  of 
1985  are  the  result  of  some  28  years  of 
patient  training  and  guidance  by  Tom 
Maier  of  Exeter  during  which  over 
2,100  young  women  have  learned  the 
fine  points  of  the  difficult  and  some- 
times painful  sport  of  trick  riding.  The 
riders  begin  with  the  basics,  which  in- 
clude the  unglamorous  tasks  of  clean- 
ing stables,  horses,  and  tack,  feeding 
their  mounts,  and  all  the  other  work 
involved  with  their  four-legged  per- 
forming partners. 

During  the  28  years  he  has  served  as 
coach,  teacher,  and  on-the-road  father 
to  the  riders.  Tom  Maier  has  also 
worked  to  overcome  personal  trage- 
dies, including  auto  and  riding  acci- 
dent injuries,  and  a  bout  with  cancer. 

Not  all  the  59  girls  who  signed  up  to 
become  a  Riata  Ranch  rider  this 
season  will  become  members  of  one  of 
the  three  performing  teams.  Many 
students  drop  out  during  the  years  of 
arduous  training  required  to  qualify 
for  team  membership. 

But  acceptance  as  a  member  of  the 
Riata  Ranch  red,  white,  or  blue  team 
can  mean  travel  and  the  opportunity 
to  perform  at  a  variety  of  events.  The 
blue  team,  composed  of  girls  13  years 
of  age  and  under  and  headed  by  a  21- 
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year-old  Lillis  Lancaster,  performs  at 
some  18  California  rodeos  each  year. 
Twenty-one-year-old  Jennifer  Welch 
heads  up  the  white  team  of  high- 
school-age  riders  which  performs  at 
special  events  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Olympics. 

The  Riata  Ranch  varsity  is  the  red 
team,  headed  by  Maier.  Jana  and 
Kathy  Copley.  Julie  Negard.  and  blue 
and  white  team  leaders  Lancaster  and 
Welch  make  up  the  red  team,  which 
has  appeared  in  Austria,  Belgium. 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Swit- 
zerland, and  all  over  the  United 
States.  Riata  Ranch  riders  have  also 
performed  on  many  network  and  local 
television  shows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  young  women  who 
are,  the  Riata  Ranch  riders  and  their 
founder  and  mentor,  Tom  Maier,  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
their  continuing  efforts  to  serve  as  un- 
official ambassadors-on-horseback  as 
they  travel  around  the  world  provid- 
ing entertainment  and  an  outstanding 
demonstration  of  American  equestrian 
skills.  Citizen's  efforts  such  as  theirs 
offer  an  excellent  example  of  unoffi- 
cial but  personal  diplomacy  that  can 
improve  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  this  troubled  world.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING OPPOSITION  TO 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
BENEFIT  CUTS  FOR  ELDERLY 
AND  POOR 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  states  that  Congress 
is  opposed  to  any  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid changes  which  reduce  eligiblity 
and  benefits  or  increase  costs  to  our 
Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens— the 
elderly  and  poor. 

Given  that  the  elderly  are  already 
using  a  large  portion  of  their  income 
for  health  care,  it  is  totally  unreason- 
able to  make  that  burden  heavier.  The 
administration's  proposals  for  premi- 
um increases  and  benefit  cuts  will 
place  an  even  greater  burden  on  the 
elderly.  If  these  proposals  were  en- 
acted, the  elderly  would  have  to  pay 
an  average  of  about  $2,300  for  health 
care  in  1988.  This  amounts  to  18.3  per- 
cent of  their  limited  incomes  and  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  15  per- 
cent they  were  paying  before  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  began.  Cutting  Medicare 
payments  to  hospitals  and  doctors  will 
also  cause  major  problems  if  the  cuts 
are  too  deep  or  if  the  elderly  are  not 
adequately  protected  from  cost  shift- 
ing and  reductions  in  quality.  I  oppose 
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any  Medicare  cut  which  increases  the 
elderly's  costs  or  threatens  their 
access  to  good  quality  care. 

The  Medicaid  Program  has  also  been 
targeted  for  major  cuts  by  the  admin- 
istration. Tragically,  the  poor  and  el- 
derly already  suffer  from  Medicaid's 
limited  eligiblity  and  benefits.  This  ad- 
ministration again  fails  to  address  the 
problems  faced  by  our  most  vulnerable 
citizens  and  intends  to  make  these 
problems  worse.  Coupled  with  the  cuts 
proposed  for  Medicare,  the  Medicaid 
cuts  will  be  especially  harmful  to  the 
poorest  elderly.  Faced  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  cuts  of  averaging  $346 
per  elderly  recipient  in  1988,  the 
States  will  undoubtedly  cut  back  on 
Medicaid.  This  is  an  injustice  I  cannot 
accept.  No  further  cuts  should  be 
made  to  Medicaid's  already  restricted 
eligiblity  and  benefits.  Instead,  Con- 
gress and  the  States  must  take  steps  to 
deal  positively  with  gaps  in  Medicaid 
eligibility  and  coverage. 

Rather  than  creating  more  problems 
for  the  elderly  and  poor,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  administration  focus  its 
efforti  on  helping  to  make  an  intoler- 
able situation  tolerable.  This  concur- 
ent  resolution  provides  the  House,  and 
hopefully  the  Senate,  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  opposition  to  any  cuts 
which  harm  this  Nation's  elderly  and 
poor  citizens.* 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  June  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
civil  rights  by  overwhelmingly  approv- 
ing H.R.  5490,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984.  That  vote  expressed  our  inten- 
tion to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Grove  City  College  versus 
Bell,  and  to  ensure  a  return  to  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  antidiscrimination 
statutes  protecting  women,  minorities, 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  all  know,  that  bill  ran 
into  road  blocks  in  the  other  body  and 
died  at  the  close  of  the  98th  Congress. 
Today,  the  fight  to  overrule  the 
Grove  City  decision  begins  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  The  bill  we 
introduce  today  will  clarify  once  and 
for  all  the  coverage  of  title  IX  of  the 
1972  education  amendments,  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act.  By  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  'program  or 
activity,"  in  each  of  these  four  stat- 
utes, we  remove  the  ambiguity  that 
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misled  the  Court  in  Grove  City,  and 
make  it  clear  that  anywhere  taxpayer 
money  goes,  taxpayer  supported  pro- 
hibitions on  discrimination  follow. 
This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  Federal 
money  cannot  be  used  to  support  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  gender, 
age,  race,  national  origin,  or  physical 
handicap. 

The  need  for  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985  is  clear,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
critical  legislation.* 
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minds  of  the  free  peoples  in  this  world 
must  never  be  allowed  to  triumph.  I 
know  that  it  never  will,  for  the  spirt  of 
liberty  is  strong  and  will  remain 
strong.  It  is  our  duty,  indeed  our  privi- 
lege, to  support  this  ongoing  struggle 
to  restore  the  lost  principles  of  politi- 
cal and  cultural  self-determination 
that  have  been  wrested  from  those 
living  under  Communist  tyranny.* 


WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hostilities  in  Korea  came  to  a  close  at 
the  beginning  of  1954,  a  very  signifi- 
cant event  took  place.  More  than 
22,000  of  the  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  that  were 
being  held  in  allied  prison  camps  re- 
fused to  be  repatriated.  In  spite  of  in- 
timidation and  threats  from  other 
Communists,  they  marched  out  of  the 
camps  to  freedom.  This  occurrence  in 
a  very  real  sense  epitomizes  what  has 
been  going  on  since  the  advent  of  com- 
munism as  millions  have  fled  Commu- 
nist oppression  for  the  freedom  of 
democratic  nations. 

Other  individuals  have  remained  in 
Communist  countries  to  wage  the 
battle  for  freedom  there.  But  in  either 
case  the  struggle  against  Communist 
oppression  that  has  been  diligently 
and  bravely  carried  on  is  indeed 
worthy  of  recognition  and  support. 
The  example  set  by  the  many  fearless 
martyrs  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
this  struggle  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
people  everywhere,  but  expecially  to 
those  who  live  beneath  the  yoke  of 
communism. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the 
great  patriot  of  this  country,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  must  have  understood 
very  well  the  price  of  freedom,  for  he 
slated:  "The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  •  •  *."  Certainly  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  against  communism  know  all 
too  well  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's words.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
considered  it  not  only  a  necessity  but 
an  honor  to  give  their  lives  for  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  made  another 
statement  that  bears  repeating  as  we 
honor  those  who  have  sought  freedom 
from  Communist  repression.  He  once 
declared  that:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God.  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man."  The  tyranny  that  the  Com- 
munists have  tried  to  exercise  over  the 


COMMEMORATING  THE  67TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  American  of  Ukrainian  descent,  I 
am  proud  to  commemorate  January 
22,  1985,  as  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  in 
Ukrsiine.  Although  the  independent 
republic  lasted  only  3  years,  the 
Ukrainian  people  remember  and  con- 
tinue to  seek  their  freedom  despite 
years  of  harsh  Communist  rule.  We, 
too,  remember  and  take  the  opportuni- 
ty of  this  anniversary  both  to  cele- 
brate the  spirit  and  determination  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  to  condemn 
Soviet  action  to  oppress  this  spirit  and 
punish  that  determination  to  be  free. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  are  fighting 
an  ongoing  Soviet  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate Ukrainian  culture  and  national 
identity,  and  they  face  persecution 
and  violations  of  their  human  rights 
for  these  efforts.  In  places  like  St.  Mi- 
chael's Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of 
Woonsocket,  RI,  parishioners  work  to 
keep  the  Ukrainian  heritage  alive,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  annual 
recognition  of  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.* 


IN    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORA- 
BLE SHELDON  H.  GROSSFELD 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1985 

*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  most  respected  and  civic-minded 
constituents,  the  Honorable  Sheldon 
H.  Grossfeld,  a  faithful  public  servant 
to  the  State  of  California  and  long 
time  superior  court  judge,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 

Sheldon  Grossfeld's  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  legal  process  was  as  an  as- 
sistant counsel  for  the  California  De- 
partment of  Finance  in  1960.  What 
followed  was  a  meteoric  rise  through 
the  judicial  ranks  of  California,  culmi- 
nating with  a  7-year  stint  as  a  judge  of 
the  Sacramento  Superior  Court.  Judge 
Grossfeld  is  noted  for  his  expertise  in 
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matters  of  criminal  procedure  and  evi- 
dence. At  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
he  was  recognized  as  this  country's 
leading  authority  on  capital  murder 
cases.  He  shared  this  knowledge  with 
other  judges  by  teaching  a  course  on 
death  penalty  trials,  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Califor- 
nia Continuing  Judicial  Studies  Pro- 
gram. His  farsightedness  in  this  area 
has  frequently  anticipated  changes  in 
the  law,  thus  enabling  Sacramento 
County  to  avoid  costly  reversals  and 
retrials  of  serious  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Grossfeld  will 
also  leave  behind  a  superlative  record 
as  a  civil  court  judge.  His  skills  at  set- 
tling cases  enabled  the  Sacramento 
County  Superior  Court  to  maintain  its 
fine  record  of  keeping  down  the  back- 
log of  untried  cases.  He  knew  from  ex- 
perience how  cases  would  be  resolved 
by  the  trier  of  fact.  He  shared  this  ex- 
perience with  his  litigants,  and  they 
soon  developed  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  his  opinion  and  his  judgment.  His 
expertise  and  devotion  to  his  job  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  both  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  people  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Sacramento.  I  extend  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  the  Honora- 
ble Sheldon  H.  Grossfeld.  We  can  rest 
assured  that  his  new  pursuits  in  the 
private  sector  will  be  as  creative  and 
fulfilling  as  those  he  has  devoted  to 
public  service.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY-YET 
ANOTHER  BIRTHDAY  IN  PRISON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

m  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Sunday.  January  20.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  celebrated  his  37th 
birthday  in  a  Siberian  labor  camp  in 
the  infamous  Soviet  gulag.  This  birth- 
day is  his  eighth  in  captivity,  since  he 
was  arrested  and  given  a  13-year  sen- 
tence for  the  false  charge  of  treason, 
as  an  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Although  those'  of  us  in  the  United 
States  may  be  particularly  thankful 
that  1984— George  Orwell's  year  of  Big 
Brother— has  come  and  gone,  with  our 
personal  freedoms  in  this  country 
maintained  intact,  the  grim  implica- 
tions of  that  novel  continue  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
treatment  of  Anatoly  and  all  other 
outspoken  Soviet  Jews.  For  those  im- 
prisoned and  refused  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  every  year  is  1984.  and 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  become  an  iron  wall.  The  doors  of 
emigration  have  been  slammed  shut, 
where  only  896  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  emigration  visas  to  freedom 
during  1984. 

But  none  of  those  now  imprisoned 
have   come   to   symbolize   the   Soviet 
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Jewry  movement  more  than  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Though  over  the  years 
he  has  been  deprived,  denied  and  mal- 
treated, his  spirit  has  remained  strong. 
The  crux  of  Anatoly's  situation  rests 
with  our  ability  to  continue  to  monitor 
Soviet  activities,  and  to  speak  out  at 
every  opportunity.  Now.  as  we  enter 
1985  and  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  arms  control 
talks.  Congress  and  the  President 
must  absolutely  make  Anatoly's  well 
being  and  release  our  No.  1  human 
rights  priority.  In  the  past  the  Soviets 
have  denied  Anatoly  medical  treat- 
ment when  it  was  requested.  Yet  we  do 
know  that  Anatoly  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital  for  an  undisclosed 
illness.  If  the  Soviets  have  assented  to 
hospitalization,  his  situation  must 
have  been  grave  indeed. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion facing  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  Jews.  Their  only  crime  is 
the  desire  to  practice  their  Judaism 
openly,  and  to  live  a  life  of  religious 
freedom  in  Israel. 

As  we  join  Anatoly  Shcharansky  in 
commemorating  his  37th  birthday,  let 
us  greet  this  new  year  with  renewed 
commitment  to  our  brethren  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  not  for  our  efforts, 
Soviet  authorities  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  allow  Anatoly  to  languish 
or  even  disappear  in  the  vast  expense 
of  the  Soviet  gulag.  Let  us  remind  the 
Soviets  that  we  will  continue  to  pro- 
test and  to  speak  out  and  act  on  behalf 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  until  the  day 
he  is  released  and  allowed  to  reunite 
with  his  wife.  Avital.  in  Israel. 

Avital,  in  recognition  of  Anatoly's 
37th  birthday,  said: 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  can  celebrate  An- 
atoly's 38th  birthday  in  Israel  ...  in  peace 
and  in  freedom."* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence in  Ukraine. 

The  years  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  been  forced  to  live  under  Soviet 
control  have  been  hard  and  harsh. 
Through  deportations,  executions, 
starvation,  and  coll''''tivization,  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  victims  as  their  Communist 
overlords  have  attempted  to  tighten 
their  grip  on  the  country. 

Most  admirable  and  encouraging, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  despite  delib- 
erate attempts  to  destroy  the  Ukraini- 
an culture  and  people,  their  spirit  of 
freedom,  lust  for  liberty  and  sense  of 
national  pride  is  as  strong  as  it  was  67 
years  ago  when  they  declared  their  in- 
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dependence.  Such  fervent  desires  and 
aspirations  express  for  us  today  the 
emotions  and  hopes  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  over  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate  to  live  in  a  country  that  en- 
titles me  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. I  cherish  these  privileges  more 
than  anything.  I  volunteered  for  the 
service  during  World  War  II  because  I 
believed  so  strongly  that  these  essen- 
tial rights  should  and  must  be  protect- 
ed. My  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine.  I  realize  the  agony  that 
these  freedom  loving  people  must  be 
experiencing.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  join  in 
not  only  condemning  the  oppression 
that  still  plagues  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine— but  to  also  support  and  en- 
courage their  struggle  to  regain  their 
freedom.* 


January  24,  1985 


TAXING  THE  ELDERLY 


BIG  BROTHER/BIG  SISTER 
APPRECIATION  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  adults  forget  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  sometimes  the  most 
trying  times  in  a  person's  life  are 
those  years  when  we  are  growing  up 
and  experiencing  many  of  life's  adven- 
tures for  the  first  time.  Big  Brothers 
and  Big  Sisters  is  a  group  that  has 
been  formed  to  provide  to  many  un- 
derprivileged kids  an  experienced  ear 
with  whom  they  can  discuss  problems 
and  ask  questions  so  that  they  will  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  each  step  of 
the  process  of  growing  up. 

February  17.  1985.  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  Appre- 
ciation Week.  This  commemoration 
was  designated  by  the  President  and 
Congress  so  that  all  Americans  can 
show  their  support  and  appreciation 
for  the  time  and  effort  put  forth  by 
this  small  but  dedicated  group  of  vol- 
unteers. These  men  and  women  use 
their  free  time  to  develop  a  1-on-l  re- 
lationship with  underprivileged  chil- 
dren, giving  those  children  opportuni- 
ties they  may  not  otherwise  experi- 
ence and  allowing  the  boys  and  girls  to 
spend  more  constructive  time  with  a 
concerned  adult. 

Today,  when  so  many  people  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another  and  many  disregard  the  small 
pleasures  in  life,  it  is  nice  to  know  that 
some  still  take  the  time  to  spend  a  few 
hours  each  week  making  the  children 
of  America  feel  appreciated,  needed, 
and  loved.  May  the  work  of  the  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  continue  for 
years  to  come  and  may  the  stream  of 
volunteers  continue  to  flourish  as  they 
have  in  the  past  with  such  dedicated 
and  respected  individuals.* 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
massive  budget  deficits  that  threaten 
to  destroy  our  economy.  For  several 
years  now  I  have  been  pushing  for  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  all  Government  spend- 
ing. Such  a  freeze  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment $35  billion  in  1986  alone,  and 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  identi- 
fy what  -long-term  structural  changes 
can  be  made  to  reduce  Government 
spending  and  cut  the  deficit. 

Deficit  reduction  should  not  be 
achieved,  however,  by  filling  the 
Treasury's  coffers  with  taxes  from 
senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes.  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits. 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
today  concerning  taxes  recently  im- 
posed on  certain  benefits. 

The  first  bill  is  an  outright  repeal  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1983  Social  Secu- 
rity amendments  that  instituted  tax- 
ation on  up  to  one-half  of  the  benefits 
received  by  individuals  earning  over 
$25,000  or  couples  earning  over 
$32,000. 

This  new  tax  penalizes  individuals 
for  past,  unalterable,  decisions  con- 
cerning savings  and  investments. 
Hardworking  individuals  who  were 
able  to  set-aside  funds  for  their 
"Golden  Years "  are  now  being  hit 
with  an  unanticipated  tax  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Government 
should  be  encouraging  self-sufficiency 
in  retirement  years,  not  discouraging 
it. 

Unlike  other  taxes,  Social  Security 
withholding  has  never  been  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  computation  of  Federal 
tax  liabilities.  Therefore,  benefits  cur- 
rently paid  out  are  based  on  contribu- 
tions that  have  already  been  taxed,  re- 
sulting in  double  taxation  on  these 
funds. 

The  budget  will  never  be  balanced 
by  simply  raising  taxes.  Tax  increases 
have  only  fueled  further  spending  in- 
creases. How  many  times  has  this  body 
approved  tax  increases  on  the  promise 
of  further  spending  cuts?  Yet  we  never 
see  the  spending  cuts. 

While  I  favor  an  outright  repeal  of 
the  taxation  on  benefits— and  will 
push  for  such  legislation— something 
must  be  done  to  ensure  that  while 
such  legislation  is  still  on  the  books,  it 
is  not  applied  to  lower  income  social 
security  recipients. 

Under  current  law,  the  income 
thresholds  for  taxation  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Ijenefits  aren't  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. In  1984.  9  percent  of  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  faced  an  increased  tax 
liability  because  of  the  new  law.  The 
Social    Security    Administration    esti- 
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mates  that  by  1990.  17  percent  of  all 
recipients  will  be  affected  by  these  tax 
provisions.  I  am,  therefore,  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  index  the  income  thresh- 
olds. 

There  is  much  talk  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  about  compassion  for 
the  elderly  in  our  great  Nation.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  turning 
talk  into  action  by  eliminating  the 
taxes  on  benefits  that  the  elderly 
earned  throughout  their  working 
years.* 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
ATHLETES 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  achievement  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  High  School  girls' 
basketball  team  of  Chico,  CA.  Recent- 
ly USA  Today  ranked  the  Pleasant 
Valley  girls  as  the  ninth  best  team  in 
the  whole  country. 

These  fine  young  athletes  have 
amassed  an  overall  record  of  15-0  and 
are  most  certainly  bound  for  post- 
season play.  I  speak  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Cali- 
fornia in  expressing  our  pride.  These 
young  ladies  and  their  coach  have 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  skill  and 
commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  team  has  earned  a 
mark  of  distinction  with  their  fine 
play,  and  they  have  the  best  wishes  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
California.  We  are  tremendously 
proud  and  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck.* 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  EQUITABLE 
TAX  TREATMENT  FOR  FISHER- 
MEN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which,  al- 
though negligible  in  cost,  would  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  to  many  fish- 
ermen in  Maine  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  certain  fishermen,  who 
are  treated  as  self-employed  for  Social 
Security  and  Federal  withholding  pur- 
poses, are  treated  as  self-employed  for 
pension  plan  purposes  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  Tax  Code 
recognizes  the  self-employed  status  of 
most  fishermen.  As  self-employed  indi- 
viduals, they  incur  the  same  tax  bur- 
dens as  any  normal  business.  In  gener- 
al, self-employed  individuals  are  enti- 
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tied  to  take  advantage  of  tax-leveraged 
retirement  funding  mechanisms,  such 
as  Keogh  plans.  Because  group  retire- 
ment funds  are  not  practical  in  the 
fishing  industry  due  to  frequent  crew 
turnover,  Keogh-type  plans  offer  an 
ideal  means  for  individual  fishermen 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  more 
secure  future.  But.  in  that  portion  of 
the  Tax  Code  which  deals  with  pen- 
sion plans,  fishermen  are  not  consid- 
ered self-employed,  and  are  thus  not 
eligible  to  establish  their  own  Keogh 
plans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  establish  a  tax 
disparity  of  this  nature.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  to  rectify  simi- 
lar situations  affecting  other  groups  of 
taxpayers,  including  traveling  sales- 
men, pieceworkers,  and  ministers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  simply  in- 
cludes fishermen,  who  work  aboard 
boats  with  fewer  than  10  crewmen  op- 
erating on  a  share  basis.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  represents  sound  public 
policy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort.* 


A  TRIB 


HON.  RI 


ROBERT  F. 
ETT 


C.SHELBY 


OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  1,  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  will  honor  a  man  who  has 
given  the  major  part  of  his  profession- 
al life  in  service  to  the  company. 

After  43  Vi  years  of  service,  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Barrett  will  retire,  and  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  including 
myself,  feel  that  his  exemplary  career 
should  be  brought  to  public  attention 
as  a  model  for  those  who  are  inspired 
by  dedication  to  duty. 

Bob  started  as  a  groundman  in  the 
construction  department  in  1941  when 
he  was  19  years  of  age.  From  1945  to 
1968  he  was  a  lineman  working  in 
Carbon  Hill,  Winfield,  Haleyville, 
Dora,  and  Coliunbiana.  Bob  was  made 
local  manager  of  the  Centrevllle  office 
in  1968.  He  returned  to  Columbiana  in 
1973  as  local  manager  of  the  Colum- 
biana office. 

Not  only  has  Bob  worked  hard  in  the 
company,  but  he  has  been  active  in 
various  civic  affairs  and  organizations. 
He  has  served  on  the  Columbiana  Li- 
brary Board,  been  a  long  time  member 
and  served  as  its  chief  of  the  Colum- 
biana Fire  Department.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Columbiana  Kiwanis 
Club  and  is  immediate  past  president 
of  the  organization. 

During  World  War  II,  Bob  served 
with  Patton's  3d  Army,  80th  Division 
from  1942  to  1945.  He  was  a  German 
prisoner  of  war  the  last  6  months  of 
the  war. 
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Bob  is  married  to  Mary  Wicker  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Barrett  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  makes  America  work.  The 
qualities  of  a  good  employee— dedica- 
tion, trustworthiness,  diligence,  and 
loyalty,  are  all  abundant  in  Bob's 
character. 

All  of  us  should  take  a  moment  and 
reflect  on  this  attitude  toward  life.  We 
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need  more  men  like  Robert  F.  Barrett 
who  have  given  so  much  of  themselves 
in  helping  others.  He  is  a  fine  father, 
husband,  conscientious  businessman, 
and  leader  in  the  community. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Bob  has  enjoyed.  He  earned  that  re- 
spect because  he  has  always  truly 
cared  about  the  people  he  served  and 
about  the  welfare  of  his  community. 


January  24,  1985 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  tribute  is  well  deserved  by  this 
outstanding  individual. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
exceptional  story  with  my  colleagues 
in  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  certainly  wish  Bob  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 


January  28,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ifoniiaj^  January  28,  1985 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC. 
January  23,  198S. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  January  28.  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  a/  the  House  of  Representative*. 


PRAYER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  for  today  will  be  offered  by  an 
old  friend,  the  former  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Dr.  Edward 
G.  Latch. 

The  Reverend  Ekiward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  former  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.— Isaii&h  40:31. 

External  God,  our  Father,  unto  Thee 
do  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer. 
Always  art  Thou  with  us  and  now  we 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  be 
aware  of  Thy  presence  that  by  clear 
thinking,  clean  living,  and  a  creative 
faith  we  may  find  Thy  Spirit  arising 
with  new  life  within  us.  We  pray  for 
strength  to  resist  evil,  strength  to 
overcome  temptation,  strength  to  do 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  live  as  we 
ought  to  live.  O  God,  come  into  our 
hearts  and  help  us  to  do  for  ourselves 
what  we  cannot  by  ourselves— win  the 
struggle  over  our  own  weaknesses. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  all 
Members  of  this  body,  and  those  who 
work  for  them  and  with  them  that  to- 
gether we  may  make  and  keep  our 
Nation  good  and  soimd  and  wise:  For 
the  glory  of  Thy  name  and  the  good  of 
all  our  people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
HENRY  J.  HYDE,  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyse, 
Member  of  Congress: 

House  or  REPKXsnrrATnm, 
Washington,  DC,  January  23,  J98S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  deposition  subpoena  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  will,  in  consultation  with  the  general 
counsel  to  the  House,  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  the  rule  and  will  promptly 
notify  you  of  those  determinations. 
Sincerely, 

HontT  J.  Hyde. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  CLARIFIES 
ISSUES  CONCERNING  THE  FED- 
ERAL DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
report  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those 
persons  interested  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader  in  the  news  con- 
ference this  morning.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  trying  to  come  to  jrips 
with  the  most  preeminent  issue  facing 
our  Nation— the  Federal  deficit. 

The  majority  leader  points  out  that 
if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  wrenching  problem,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  both  the  White  House  and 
Congress  to  first  agree  on  the  facts. 
He  referred  to  a  comment  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  inauguration  which  clearly 
misstated  the  facts.  He  said  that  Con- 
gress is  the  problem  in  that  it  had  ap- 
propriated more  funds  than  requested 
by  the  President  over  the  last  50  years. 

I  will  submit  today  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  a  chart  which  shows  that 
on  last  year  the  President  submitted  a 
budget  request  for  appropriations  of 
$568  billion.  The  Congress  acted  upon 
that  request  by  reducing  it  to  $551  bil- 
lion for  a  reduction  in  amount  of  $17.3 
billion.  In  fact,  the  record  will  show 
that  only  four  times  in  the  past  40 
years  has  Congress  appropriated  more 
than  the  President  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  persons  of 
concern  to  refer  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  is  as  follows: 


Speaker's  Press  Conperemce,  Majoritt 
Leader  Wright  Presiding,  Jatdart  28. 1985 

Mr.  Wright  made  a  short  statement  on 
the  "three  myths"  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. 

"The  first  myth  was  contained  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  during  his 
Inaugiiral  Address.  The  President  said  that 
50  years  of  deficit  financing  had  finally 
caught  up  with  us.  He  was  seeking,  obvious- 
ly, to  spread  the  blame  among  all  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  the  past  50  years.  This  was 
grossly  Inaccurate.  The  budget  crisis  that 
we  face  today  was  brought  about  by  the 
policies  of  the  past  four  years.  Approxi- 
mately four  yean  ago  today,  we  reached  a 
national  debt  of  $1  trillion.  Before  this  year 
Is  out,  the  debt  wiU  be  $2  trillion.  We  will 
have  added  more  to  the  national  debt  In  five 
years  of  this  Administration  than  was  added 
in  the  preceding  192  years  of  our  nation's 
Constitutional  history.  The  Administrations 
of  Washington  to  Jimmy  Carter,  inclusive, 
did  not  add  as  much  to  the  debt  as  these 
five  years  of  Mr.  Reagan.  It  is  Just  a  myth 
to  say  that  it  has  been  over  the  last  50 
years. 

"The  second  myth  is  contained  in  a  report 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post.  It  was  quot- 
ing some  comments  made  by  the  President 
in  an  interview  with  radio  broadcasters  in 
which  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Congress 
is  to  blame  for  the  huge  deficits  of  his  first 
term.  That  is  Just  a  falsehood.  This  is  in 
quotes— 'Every  budget  that  we  have  submit- 
ted since  I  have  been  here  (left  a  smaller 
deficit)  than  what  Congress  finally  agreed 
to.'  This  is  an  inaccuracy  and  a  misstate- 
ment. Last  year  the  House  budget  would 
have  reduced  by  $181  billion  the  deficit  pro- 
jected by  the  President  in  his  budget  re- 
quest for  three  years.  After  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  some  of  our  reduc- 
tions, we  still  passed  a  budget  for  the  next 
three  years  that  is  approximately  $130  bil- 
lion less  than  Mr.  Reagan's.  Now,  If  he 
(Reagan)  wants  to  talk  only  in  terms  of 
spending— If  he  really  meant  appropria- 
tions—last year,  for  fiscal  '85.  he  asked  for 
$568  billion  In  appropriations.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $551  billion.  That  is  $17.3  billion 
less  for  the  current  fiscal  year  than  the 
President  requested.  So  it  is  grossly  Inaccu- 
rate for  him  to  say  that  Congress  is  to 
blame.  He  Is  misstating  facts. 

"The  third  of  the  myths,  which  we  will 
touch  on  very  lightly  because  it  should  be 
self-evident  that  it's  not  true,  is  what  Mr. 
Weinberger  said- that  defense  spending 
does  not  contribute  to  the  deficit.  That  is 
outrageous  and  ridiculous.  S[>ending  a 
dollar  on  a  bomb  adds  as  much  to  the  deficit 
as  spending  a  dollar  on  a  school  book.  De- 
fense spending  has  Increased  dramatically 
during  the  last  four  years.  In  1980.  Congress 
appropriated  $146  billion.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  appropriated  $292  billion.  Mr. 
Weinberger  Is  asking  for  $313  billion  for  the 
current  budget.  It  is,  of  course,  preposterous 
to  suggest  that  military  spending  is  not 
spending. 

"So  that  is  It.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether with  the  White  House.  We  want  to, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  things 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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such  as  they  were  when  Eisenhower  was 
President  and  Johnson  was  in  the  Senate 
and  Raybum  was  in  the  House.  The  Speak- 
er will  bend  over  backward  to  try  to  be  con- 
ciliatory and  helpful,  but  these  missUte- 
ments  are  not  helpful." 

CONGRESS  SPENDS  LESS  THAN  PRESIDENT 
REQUESTED 

Information  from  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  shows  that  Congress  ap- 
propriated about  $17  billion  less  than  the 
President  requested  for  fiscal  1985.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  details.  Figures  from  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  are  in 
agreement. 
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AUTHORIZING  ACQUISITION  OP 
SHUTTLE  FOR  E>OD 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  just  com- 
pleted secret  military  mission  of  the 
space  shuttle  Discovery  clearly  demon- 
strates, neither  NASA  nor  the  Defense 
Department  benefits  when  their  two 
vital  missions  in  space  are  closely 
intertwined. 

Therefore,  I  will  soon  introduce  leg- 
islation that  will  authorize  acquisition 
of  a  fifth  space  shuttle— to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


NASA's  job  of  free  and  open  re- 
search and  development  of  new  civil- 
ian space  systems— such  as  the 
manned  space  station— is  not  consist- 
ent with  secrecy.  The  E>efen8e  Depart- 
ment's job  of  national  security  space 
missions  requires  It. 

The  bin  I  will  Introduce— which  is 
similar  to  a  provision  of  my  People 
Protection  Act,  Introduced  In  the  last 
Congress— will  bring  our  shuttle  fleet 
up  to  the  full  strength  originally 
planned  for:  Free  NASA  of  the  burden 
of  secrecy  it  now  must  bear  and  give 
Defense  the  flexibility  and  security  It 
needs  to  accomplish  Its  necessarily 
secret  shuttle  missions. 

It  will  also  have  the  added  benefit  of 
freeing  funds  now  spent  by  NASA  for 


shuttle  operations  to  be  used  for  new 
R&D  work— the  job  NASA  was  created 
to  do  In  the  first  place. 


LET'S  NOT  ELECTROCUTE  OUR 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Block,  In  describing  the  current  farm 
situation,  is  quoted  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  as  saying  that  "the 
circuits  are  overloaded  and  this  is  the 
time  to  tough  it  out."  It  sounds  to  me 
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like  he  is  saying  the  only  answer  to 
our  farm  problem  is  to  let  our  farmers 
be  electrocuted.  I,  for  one.  don't  accept 
that  solution,  and  I  trust  the  Congress 
will  not  be  party  to  signing  this  kind 
of  death  warrant  for  this  Nation's 
farmers. 

We  do  have  to  hold  the  line  of  farm 
program  spending,  just  as  we  have  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  across  the 
board.  That  does  not  mean  telling 
farmers  who  have  made  many  of  their 
management  decisions  based  on  direc- 
tives from  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  cold 
turkey  and  make  it  on  their  own.  It 
means,  instead,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  target  farm  support  payments 
to  those  small  and  midsized  farm  oper- 
ations which  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  agricultural  productivity  which 
has  been  so  important  to  this  Nation's 
strength.  It  means  trimming  back  and 
holding  the  line  on  Federal  farm 
spending,  not  pulling  the  plug  on  farm 
programs  carelessly. 

Times  are  tough  in  farm  country, 
but  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  looking  for  ways  to  help  out,  not 
telling  farmers  to  tough  it  out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  totally  repealing  this  provi- 
sion of  last  year's  tax  law. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  IRS  LOG- 
BOOK REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  revolution  brewing.  Just  one  more 
little  shove  by  the  IRS;  one  more  little 
abuse  by  the  tax  collectors;  one  more 
push  by  Congress  which  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  regulations,  and  we  will 
lose  the  voluntary  tax  system. 

A  few  more  regulations  and  we  will 
surely  turn  our  monetary  system  into 
an  uncontrolled,  underground,  and 
barter  system. 

Hundreds  of  Montanans  join  me  in 
protesting  the  so-called  IRS  logbook 
requirements,  and  today  I'm  introduc- 
ing legislation  repealing  this  section  of 
law. 

Businessmen,  farmers,  and  ranchers 
are  revolting  against  efforts  to  turn 
them  into  paper  pushers. 

These  regulations  are  a  repulsive  in- 
trusion into  everyday  life,  and  a  total 
mockery  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  is 
typical  of  those  I  received: 

Dear  Ron:  I  made  the  following  five  en- 
tries In  my  truck  log  this  morning  before  9 
a.m.  and  they  total  only  4  miles! 

Bam  to  heifer  pen— picked  up  calf  and 
back  to  bam. 

Bam  to  east  pasture  to  put  out  salt  and 
mineral  blocks,  then  to  shop. 

Shop  to  corral  to  fix  broken  gate,  then  to 
house  to  call  bank  about  loan. 

House  to  stock  pond  to  bust  up  ice  so 
cattle  can  drink,  back  to  shop  for  parts. 

Shop  to  tractor  with  new  brake  parts. 


D  1210 

UPDATE  ON  H.R.  600.  THE 
TAXPAYERS'  RELIEF  ACT 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  warn  you 
about  the  proposed  changes  in  deduct- 
ing legitimate  business  expenses,  I 
want  to  give  you  an  update  on  our 
progress. 

I  introduced  H.R.  600,  the  Taxpay- 
ers' Relief  Act.  weeks  ago  on  behalf  of 
several  Members  of  Congress.  We  have 
received  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port totaling  almost  100  Members  of 
Congress,  with  more  cosponsorlng 
each  day.  In  response  to  our  efforts 
and  other  efforts,  the  IRS  has  now  re- 
vised their  proposals,  throwing  even 
more  uncertainty  into  the  market- 
place. That  is  not  good  enough.  The 
cure  is  still  worse  than  the  disease. 

We  are  going  to  keep  the  heat  on. 
We  want  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  contemporaneous  records  provi- 
sions. We  need  your  help. 

We  are  not  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  we  have  millions  of 
taxpayers  who  were  affected  by  the 
turn  of  events. 

Are  you  tired  of  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  correct  their  mistake?  If  so, 
make  a  stand.  Join  with  us  in  cospon- 
sorlng H.R.  600  now. 


CONSTITUENTS  ANGRY  OVER 
mS  UNREASONABLE  RECORD- 
KEEPING REQUIREMENTS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  concern  about  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  IRS. 

I  have  received  literally  huindreds  of 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  re- 
garding this  provision.  The  theme  Is 
the  same  in  every  letter,  that  is,  that 
these  recordkeeping  requirements  are 
unworkable  and  are  a  real  impediment 
to  a  good  business  climate  and  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs.  A  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  in  Pound,  WI,  sums  it  up 
by  saying,  "With  all  the  IRS  regula- 
tions, a  person  won't  have  time  to 
make  a  living."  I  agree. 

I  think  the  IRS  is  well  aware  of  the 
problem  it  has  caused  by  these  unrea- 
sonable recordkeeping  requirements. 
It  has  agreed  to  carve  out  some  of  the 
exemptions  for  our  farmers  and  those 
using  their  vehicles  consistently  and 
constantly   during  the   working   day; 


but  I  think  that  we  have  to  agree  with 
our  constituents  and  say  that  this  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Now.  we  simply  must  return  to  a 
commonsense  approach  to  recording 
vehicle  use  for  business  purposes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  either  join  with 
my  legislation  or  some  of  the  other 
legislation  that  has  been  introduced  so 
we  can  correct  this  problem. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  531.  TO  REPEAL 
IRS  CONTEMPORANEOUS  REC- 
ORDKEEPING 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  531.  It  Is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  to  claim  the  business 
use  of  not  only  automobiles,  but  air- 
planes, computers,  and  other  business 
equipment. 

Unfortunately,  when  that  piece  of 
legislation  was  introduced.  Congress- 
man Harold  Volkmkr  of  Missouri  was 
inadvertently  left  off. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  now  unanimous 
consent  for  Congressman  Volkmer  to 
be  listed  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  The  gentleman  should 
submit  a  new  list  of  cosponsors  as  of 
today. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiD 
submit  a  new  list  with  Congressman 
VoLKMER's  name  on  it. 


THE  CITY  OF  ANDERSON.  IN. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT  ENERGY 
CONSERVA-nON  PROGRAM:  A 
STORY  OF  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Anderson.  IN.  fire 
department  stands  as  a  model  for  fire 
departments  throughout  our  Nation. 
Anderson  has  eight  fire  stations  and 
several  years  ago  faced  a  critical 
budget  crunch.  But  instead  of  closing 
some  stations  and  forcing  people  out 
of  jobs,  they  rallied  behind  Deputy 
Chief  Carl  Greenlee  and  began  an  in- 
novative energy  program  to  save 
money. 

They  proceeded  to  insulate  and  re- 
model their  buUdings  one  by  one.  Five 
of  the  eight  are  completed.  They've 
spent  $25,000  on  remodeling,  and 
saved  over  $60,000  on  utility  bills 
alone.  The  city  received  a  special 
Energy  Conservation  Award  from 
Donald  Hodel.  Secretary  of  Energy,  as 
well  as  several  other  awards.  They 
have  also  had  their  tips  on  saving 
energy  published  in  several  national 
magazines. 
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Credit  goes  to  many,  but  Chief 
Greenlee  deserves  a  special  salute.  He 
has  been  tagged  "Kilowatt  Carl"  for 
leading  the  energy  savings  program 
which  earned  the  city  of  Anderson  its 
reputation  for  innovative  ideas.  This  is 
quite  a  feat  for  any  municipality  to 
achieve,  and  I  think  the  Anderson  Plre 
Department  is  to  be  congratulated, 
and  emulated. 

The  DOE  award  to  Anderson,  IN. 
fire  department  read  as  follows: 

THX  n.S.  DKPAKTMKIfT  OP  EmRGT  AWAJUt  FOR 

EirnGY  ImfovATiON  for  1984 

Presented  to  the  Anderson  Plre  Depart- 
ment for  distinguished  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  energy  efficiency. 

Signed.  Donald  Paul  Hodel,  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

October  1.  1984. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  HUTTO'S 
BIENNIAL  BUDGETING  BILL 


(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Hi.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  along  with  Mr. 
AsPiN.  Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Courter, 
that  would  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  (biennial)  budgeting  cycle. 

We  believe  the  primary  issue  for  the 
99th  Congress  is  to  get  a  handle  on 
Federal  spending,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  going  to  a  2-year  budget- 
ing cycle  will  help  considerably. 

Unlike  previous  bills  that  have  been 
introduced,  under  our  proposal,  the 
Congress  will  complete  all  authorizing 
and  appropriating  actions  during  the 
first  year  of  the  cycle.  A  single  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  2 
fiscal  year  period  will  be  completed  by 
May  15.  The  second  year  of  the  cycle 
will  be  devoted  to  planning,  evalua- 
tion, oversight  and  supplemental  fund- 
ing and  emergency  authorization. 

The  argimients  in  favor  of  the  bien- 
nial approach  are: 

All  Federal  agencies  could  plan 
better  because  of  greater  funding  cer- 
tainty, thus  improving  program  effi- 
ciencies and  reducing  costs. 

With  the  number  of  budget  meas- 
ures cut  in  half,  Congress  would  move 
through  legislative  agendas  in  a  more 
deliberate  and  orderly  fashion. 

Provide  more  time  for  nonbudgetary 
matters  and  for  oversight  activities. 

Should  give  Members  more  opportu- 
nity for  reflection  and  review,  thus  im- 
proving the  quality  of  legislation  and 
congressional  responsiveness  to  policy 
issues. 

Starting  the  2-year  cycle  on  an  odd- 
numbered  year  (1987)  will  result  in 
these  very  specific  advantages: 

It  simplifies  the  transition  from  an 
annual  to  a  2-year  cycle. 

It  schedules  the  primary  budget 
votes  in  nonelection  years. 


It  allows  new  Members,  and  a  new 
President,  to  quickly  make  their  im- 
print on  budget  policies. 

It  reserves  a  full  year  (the  second 
session)  principally  for  oversight  ac- 
tivities. 

We  urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  endorse  our  biennial  budgeting  bill. 


THE  WORSENING  PLIGHT  OF 
THE  FAMILY  FARM 

(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  in  recent  days  about  the  cry  for 
help  from  rural  America.  Well.  If  the 
farmers  of  America  think  they  have 
lost  their  shirts  so  far.  what  the 
Reagan  administration  has  in  mind  for 
them  will  take  their  britches  as  well. 

I  have  Just  gotten  a  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  budget  that  will  be  moved 
soon  through  the  Senate  that  will  lit- 
erally eliminate  all  farm  price  support 
programs,  terminate  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, cut  farm  credit,  eliminate  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  slice  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  half 
and  do  all  of  it  in  the  Senate  in  the 
name  of  a  budget  reconciliation  pack- 
age that  will  then  be  shoved  over  here 
to  us.  with  the  President's  blessing  on 
TV  telling  the  American  people  that 
he  must  have  this  package  if  he  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

I  want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  family  farm.  If  you 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
rural  America,  you  should  call  any- 
body that  you  know  in  a  farm  organi- 
zation that  can  band  together  with  us 
to  help  us  stop  these  kinds  of  tragic, 
unfair,  insensitive  cuts  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  pltuined  for  the 
people  that  live  In  rural  America. 


ONCE  AGAIN  IRS  REACHES  OUT 
TO  HARASS  THE  FARMER  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
agsLin.  Members  of  the  House  are 
being  inundated  by  angry  calls  and  let- 
ters from  the  people  of  America.  Once 
again,  the  regulatory  power  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  reaches  out  to 
harass  the  farmer  and  small  business- 
man with  new  reporting  requirements 
that  would  tax  the  patience  of  Job.  To 
be  fair,  the  IRS  is  only  responding  to 
the  directives  given  them  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body.  However, 
they  manage  to  find  the  most  burden- 
some way  to  do  so. 

To  repeal  this  ridiculous  recordkeep- 
ing requirement,  I  have  Joined  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 


kansas [Mr.  Akthony]  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  531.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion its  first  order  of  business  so  that 
we  can  relieve  the  business  taxpayer 
of  this  paperwork  nightmare  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 


THE  MONTGOMERY  INITIATIVES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  take  responsible  action  aimed 
at  reducing  the  mounting  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  believe  that  Increased  reliance  on 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  is  an  effective  method  of  reduc- 
ing the  defense  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  rec- 
ognizes the  very  significant  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  our  Armed  Forces.  In  last 
year's  committee  report  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  a  number  of  initia- 
tives were  recommended  which  were 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Reserves.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  recommendations,  I  feel 
the  report  serves  as  an  excellent  basis 
for  development  of  additional  initia- 
tives. 

Accordingly,  I  have  developed  a 
package  of  seven  initiatives  which  I 
believe  will  further  enhance  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Reserves.  The  initiatives 
which  I  plan  to  pursue  through  appro- 
priate congressional  activity  and  legis- 
lation include:  First,  selected  reserve 
manpower;  second,  IRR  manpower; 
third,  training;  fourth,  family  support; 
fifth,  employer  supixjrt;  sixth,  equip- 
ment; and  seventh,  facilities. 

These  initiatives  were  developed  in 
close  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  communities,  both 
military  and  civilian.  I  know  of  no 
other  occasion  when  all  of  these  lead- 
ers have  come  together  in  such  a  spirit 
of  cooperation.  I  thank  them  for  their 
advice  and  continued  efforts. 

Beginning  this  week,  I  will  speak  on 
each  individual  initiative  and  intro- 
duce associated  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  membership  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port my  efforts  at  achieving  a  more 
Ready  Reserve  Force  and,  in  turn,  a 
more  secure  nation. 


D  1220 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  WILLIAM 
FRENCH  SMITH  ON  PAY  EQUITY 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  article  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  the  departing  At- 


torney General,  William  French 
Smith,  lambasting  pay  equity. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  denigrated  such  an  Impor- 
tant civil  rights  Issue  affecting  mil- 
lions of  working  women  in  this  coun- 
try—pay equity.  While  he  shrouded 
himself  in  legalistic  rhe*x)ric.  the  At- 
torney General  has  simply  added  his 
name  to  a  long  list  of  administration 
officials  who  have  chosen  to  deride 
pay  equity.  We  all  remember  Clarence 
Pendleton's  statement  that  pay  equity 
is  looney  tunes  and  Linda  Chavez 
statement  that  it  will  ruin  the  econo- 
my. Instead  of  seeking  to  eliminate 
sex-based  wage  discrimination  wherev- 
er it  may  exist,  this  administration  has 
decided  that  the  market  should  be  left 
untouched,  permitting  such  discrimi- 
nation to  continue.  If  we  were  to  have 
adopted  this  philosophy  years  ago,  we 
would  still  be  living  in  a  society  that 
advocates  slavery  and  child  labor 
abuse. 

Based  upon  the  course  which  Attor- 
ney General  Smith  has  chosen  to 
travel,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Justice  Department  filed  an  amicus 
brief  In  the  AFSCME  versus  Washing- 
ton case,  against  the  employees  who 
are  seeking  relief  from  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  this  ad- 
ministration opened  its  eyes  to  the  re- 
alities surrounding  the  pay  equity 
issue  and  began  working  to  support, 
rather  than  thwart,  the  law. 


PROVIDING  OF  INFORMATION 
BY  THE  PENTAGON  TO  FAMI- 
LIES OF  MIAS  AND  POW'S 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  families  in  North 
Dakota  have  sons  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam  'or  more  than  10  years.  A  few 
months  ago,  they  received  a  letter 
from  a  Vietnamese  physician  in  a  refu- 
gee camp  In  Thailand  who  said,  "I 
have  seen  your  sons.  They  are  being 
held  prisoner  in  Vietnam." 

I  talked  with  the  Pentagon  about 
this  report.  The  Pentagon  assured  me 
they  had  interviewed  the  Vietnamese 
who  wrote  to  these  families.  The  Pen- 
tagon also  assured  me  that  the  infor- 
mation was  false.  I  looked  at  the  Pen- 
tagon's information,  including  an 
interview  of  the  Vietnamese  source, 
and  determined  myself  that  this  was  a 
hoax,  a  very  cruel  hoax.  You  can 
imagine  what  it  did  to  the  families 
that  received  it. 

Then.  I  asked  the  Pentagon  to  send 
the  families  the  report  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  Vietnamese  physician. 
The  Pentagon  said,  "Well,  we  can't  do 
that.  That  reF>ort  is  classified  confi- 
dential." 


That  Is  a  very  low  level  of  classifica- 
tion. They  stamp  a  classification  on 
Just  about  everything  over  there. 

I  said.  "Wait  a  second.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  families  who  have  received  in- 
formation from  someone  who  said 
they  know  where  their  sons  are.  You 
owe  this  information  to  them.  You 
owe  them  that  interview  that  was  con- 
ducted with  that  source.  You  owe 
these  families  an  explanation  why  you 
think  that  source  is  false." 

I  have  been  working  with  the  Penta- 
gon for  90  days  to  try  to  get  this  infor- 
mation to  these  families.  Still  no  luck. 

The  next  time  the  Pentagon  says 
they  are  working  with  all  MIA  fami- 
lies, giving  them  all  of  the  informa- 
tion. I  say.  don't  you  believe  it.  The 
Pentagon  is  not  responding  as  fully  as 
they  should  to  these  families.  These 
families  deserve  that  information,  and 
I  intend  to  keep  after  the  Pentagon 
until  they  get  it. 

The  Pentagon  is  not  going  to  discon- 
tinue hearing  from  me  ujitil  they  come 
clean. 

Let  us  send  all  of  the  information  to 
the  MIA  families.  That  is  the  very 
least  the  Pentagon  owes  those  fami- 
lies. 


CONNECTICUT 
COMMEMORATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKnr- 
Nmr]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
marking  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  resolution 
requests  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issue  a  proclamation  en- 
couraging the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  their  pride  in  Con- 
necticut's history  and  development, 
auid  to  observe  this  year  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  October  1635.  50  Pilgrims  from 
the  settlement  of  New  Town,  now 
Cambridge.  MA.  assembled  all  of  their 
ttelongings  and  traveled  southwest. 
They  were  in  search  of  more  fertUe 
land  and  greater  autonomy.  The  Pil- 
grims settled  at  a  place  they  called 
Sucklaug,  now  Hartford.  CT,  marking 
the  beginning  of  our  State. 

Connecticut  has  had  an  integral  role 
in  shaping  our  Nation's  heritage  and 
history.  Connecticut  was  the  first 
State  to  form  a  government  "by  the 
people"  through  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  1639.  The  Connecticut  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  1787  are  credited  with  breaking 
the  deadlock  which  almost  caused  its 
premature  adjournment.  Unable  to 
decide  upon  the  organization  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  delegates  ac- 
cepted Roger  Sherman's  "Connecticut 
Compromise,"  which  created  the  Con- 
gress comprised  of  the  Senate,  elected 
by  State  legislatures,  and  the  House  of 


Representatives,  apportioned  by  State 
population  and  elected  by  the  people. 

We  were  granted  our  charter  from 
the  King  of  E^land  in  1662.  Physical- 
ly, the  State  was  quite  different  then. 
The  Connecticut  Colony  was  parti- 
tioned 73  miles  wide,  and  steteched 
from  Narragansett  Bay  in  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  not 
until  the  late  1700's  that  Connecticut 
established  its  modem  borders. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Con- 
necticut enamed  the  nickname  "the 
Provisional  State."  As  a  chief  supplier 
of  food,  shelter,  and  munitions  to  the 
Colonial  Army  in  its  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Connecticut  was  instnmiental  in 
securing  our  Nation's  independence. 

Today,  Connecticut  is  recognized  na- 
tionally as  one  of  our  Nation's  largest 
supplers  of  copper  products,  ball  bear- 
ings, clocks,  and  Insurance.  We  are  a 
leader  in  producing  defense,  transpor- 
tation, and  hardware  equipment. 

Connecticut,  however,  is  foremost 
distinguished  by  its  people.  Through- 
out our  history,  we  have  strongly  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  Yankee  in- 
genuity and  independence  in  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  our  private  lives, 
which  are  exhibited  in  our  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut take  great  pride  in  the  heritage 
and  history  of  their  State.  We  look 
forward  to  an  auspicious  anniversary, 
and  as  a  central  element  in  our  cele- 
bration, we  ask  for  early  consideration 
of  this  resolution.* 


ECONOMIC  PUGHT  OP 
AMERICAN  FARBifER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakae).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  during  earlier  proceedings  under 
the  1 -minute  rule,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues took  the  well  of  the  House  to 
address  their  concern  for  the  desper- 
ate economic  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  Washington 
Post  featured  an  article  which  de- 
scribed the  economic  depression  of  the 
American  farmer  throughout  America, 
and  one  of  the  statements  quoted  an 
Iowa  farmer  who  said,  in  desperation. 
"The  people  in  Washington  don't 
know  or  care  about  farmers  any 
more." 

While  it  is  of  little  consolation  to  the 
farmer  in  Iowa  to  know  that  people  in 
Washington  do  know  about  their  cir- 
cvunstances.  I  wish  to  include,  none- 
theless, the  contents  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  as  a  part  of  the  record 
so  that  it  may  be  distributed  through- 
out the  land  so  other  Americans  might 
be  advised  of  the  situation  which  we 
address. 
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Meanwhile.  I  want  to  assure  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  representa- 
tives of  farm  States  who  are  meeting 
in  order  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
be  an  alternative  to  the  current  policy 
of  this  administration  to  provide  relief 
for  American  agriculture. 

I  include  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1985] 

P/uuf  Failurks  Thxkatxn  To  RBsaxn 

RnKAL  U.S. 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

DBS  MoiHES,  Iowa.— All  across  the  wtnter- 
blitzed  Midwest,  the  clouds  of  a  massive  ag- 
ricultural economic  crisis  are  quickly  taking 
shape,  threatening  to  throw  thousands  of 
farmers  out  of  business  and  send  country 
banks  and  businesses  toppling. 

The  Great  Farm  Shakeout  that  many 
have  predicted  since  1981  appears  to  be  at 
hand,  with  no  clear  sense  of  how  far  the  rip- 
ples of  failure  will  reach  into  the  national 
economy  or  of  how  rural  America  will  be  re- 
shaped. 

The  fears  and  frustrations  of  farmers, 
public  officials  and  businessmen,  whose 
cries  for  emergency  federal  credit  assistance 
show  little  sign  of  being  heeded,  are  com- 
pounded by  a  feeling  that  Waslilngton  isn't 
listening  and  doesn't  care. 

On  Friday,  for  example,  as  Iowa  Gov. 
Terry  Branstad  was  saying  that  he  saw  a  bit 
more  sympathy  developing  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  newspapers  were  quoting 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block  as 
saying.  "The  circuits  are  overloaded  [and] 
this  is  a  time  to  tough  it  out." 

Officials  and  economists  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska say  the  next  two  months  are  critical 
to  agriculture,  with  1984  notes  coming  due 
and  farmers  going  to  lenders  seeking  credit 
to  put  in  the  new  crops.  Thousands  will  not 
get  it.  leaving  them  In  foreclosure  or  bank- 
ruptcy, and  leaving  their  heavily  leveraged 
farm-supply  creditors  in  the  lurch. 

More  ominously.  Iowa  State  University 
economist  Neil  Harl  said  last  week,  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  farmers  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral region— Minnesota  to  Missouri,  Ohio  to 
Kansas— have  such  burdensome  debt  that 
they  are  "on  a  conveyor  belt,  headed  down 
.  .  .  headed  toward  insolvency"  in  the  next 
several  years. 

Those  farmers  are  In  jeopardy.  Harl  ex- 
plained, because  their  debt  loans  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  whUe  the  value  of  their  assets, 
such  as  land  and  tractors,  is  dropping  stead- 
ily. Only  a  surge  in  farm  prices  or  a  sharp 
interest-rate  drop  will  help  them,  and  few 
economists  foresee  either. 

Harl  added.  "The  next  70  days  are  vital 
because  the  decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
on  who  gets  credit.  We  are  going  to  go 
through  a  terribly  stressful  period.  .  .  .  We 
must  use  this  time  creatively.  We  know 
times  are  stem  in  Washington,  but  we  do 
believe  we  have  to  have  some  federal  assist- 
ance to  avoid  the  devastation.  If.  at  least,  we 
don't  keep  interest  payments  current,  then 
lenders  are  going  to  go  down  the  tubes 
also." 

In  Washington,  farm-state  legislators  are 
pressuring  the  administration  to  quickly 
come  up  with  additional  credit  and  loan 
giiarantees  to  help  the  battered  farm  sector 
ttirough  the  growing  storm.  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  and 
others  want  a  presldental  task  force  to 
tackle  the  problem. 

Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  swiftly,  of- 
ficials, here  say.  In  Iowa,  the  nation's  No.  3 


farm-income  state,  economists  say  that  as 
many  as  17.000  of  the  113.000  farmers  will 
go  under  by  late  spring  as  their  applications 
for  1985  operating-money  are  rejected.  More 
than  130  banks  in  Iowa  are  listed  by  the 
state  as  having  "more  than  normal  prob- 
lems" and  48  of  them  are  on  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp.  "problem  list." 

In  neighboring  Nebraska,  where  about 
two  of  every  five  Jobs  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  where  six  country  banlLS  and  two 
farm-credit  banks  have  failed  since  Labor 
Day,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  63,000  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  op- 
erating credit. 

"The  problem  Is  at  the  crisis  stage,"  Ne- 
braska banking  commissioner  Roger  Bever- 
age said.  "There  sure  as  hell  is  no  economic 
recovery  in  Nebraska  and  it  spills  Into  all  we 
do  on  Main  Street  ...  It  is  a  parade  of  hor- 
ribles. The  people  In  Washington  have  to  re- 
alize this  Is  not  a  Joke.  This  is  a  depression." 

The  story  Is  similar  all  around  the  Mid- 
west, the  fertile  bread  basket  that  produces 
the  bulk  of  the  wheat,  com  and  soybeans 
that  feed  the  nation  and  bring  In  blUlons  of 
export  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  the  crunch  of  1985  are 
many,  but  they  can  be  boiled  down  tills  way: 
Low  farm  prices,  continuing  high  Interest 
rates,  plummeting  land  and  machinery 
values  that  rose  beyond  worth  In  the  Infla- 
tionary 1970b,  a  strong  dollar  ttiat  luu  de- 
pressed exports  and  overproduction  of  basic 
goods. 

A  key  culprit  is  the  interest  rate  that  has 
stayed  high  as  inflation  cooled.  Illinois 
farmers,  for  Instance,  have  paid  more  tiian 
$1  billion  In  Interest  In  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  compared  with  $430  million  In  1977. 
Nebraska  farmers,  with  the  sixth  largest 
debt  load  in  the  country,  have  paid  more 
than  $1  billion  In  Interest  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  compared  with  $50  million  In 
1980. 

"High  real  Interest  rates  and  rising  debt 
loads  have  combined  In  the  i980s  to  sap  the 
strength  of  the  Illinois  farm  economy."  said 
Joiin  White  Jr..  president  of  the  Illinois 
Farm  Bxireau.  "Lower  Interest  rates  could 
help  bring  profit  back  to  the  farms." 

But.  added  Iowa  Gov.  Branstad.  "It  Is  a  lot 
more  tlian  Just  the  farmers.  We  are  talking 
about  businesses  on  Main  Street.  President 
Reagan's  debt-restructuring  program  hasn't 
worked  and  it  appears  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  blocked  the 
key  elements  to  make  It  work  .  .  .  The 
downward  spiral  la  speeding  up  and  It  has 
deteriorated  even  further  In  the  last  few 
months." 

Both  Branstad  and  Harl.  In  separate  inter- 
views, described  their  alarm  after  meeting 
last  week  with  OMB  Director  David  A. 
Stockman.  Both  said  that  Stockman  lec- 
tured them  and  Block  about  the  administra- 
tion's determination  not  to  provide  a  bailout 
for  a  localized  problem. 

These  and  other  Washington  reports  have 
Ignited  bipartisan  fears  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  pull  the  plug  on  an  In- 
dustry that  It  believes  has  more  producers 
and  more  production  capacity  than  It  needs. 

In  Nebraska  last  week,  farmer-rancher 
Tom  Vlckers.  also  a  sute  senator,  said.  "The 
Nebraska  economy  has  been  on  a  downhill 
slide  for  a  number  of  years.  We're  alMut  to 
see  a  disaster  this  state  hasn't  seen  since  the 
19308.  Farmers  and  bankers  are  going  to  go 
under,  and  wiiat  happens  here  affects  the 
whole  nation." 

The  state  legislature  quickly  passed  a 
Vlckers  resolution  calling  on  the  legislatures 
of  nine  nearby  farms  states  to  send  a  delega- 


tion to  Washington  next  month  to  try  once 
more  to  deliver  the  call  for  help.  Several 
states  already  have  Joined  Vlckers'  cam- 
paign. 

Bruce  Jotinson,  an  economist  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  added  that  "literally 
half  of  the  state's  agricultural  wealth  has 
been  lost  since  1981.  This  ripples  up 
through  the  financial  institutions.  When 
you  aggregate  the  loss,  how  many  banlcs 
does  it  take  to  affect  national  institutions? 
Crisis  Is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  use  for 
wiiat  is  happening  out  here." 

The  numbers  generate  strong  fears.  Wil- 
liam Nlchol.  the  Republican  speaker  of  the 
state  legislature,  said.  "I  am  frightened  and 
I  never  have  been  frightened  before— and  I 
lived  ttirough  the  Great  Depression.  Noth- 
ing is  of  any  value  and  there  doesn't  seem  to 
\x  anything  to  change  It.  I  see  nothing  but 
deterioration  In  the  months  ahead." 

"It's  scary,  sure  it  is. "  added  GOP  state 
Sen.  Rod  Joluison.  27.  a  farmer  who  chairs 
the  legislative  agriculture  committee,  "and 
we're  not  sure  the  federal  government  un- 
derstands what  Is  happening.  I  think 
Ronald  Reagan  owes  the  farmers  some- 
thing." 

Adding  to  the  current  mix.  many  rural 
banks  and  farms  of  the  farmer-run  credit 
system  have  started  to  tighten  the  screws 
on  borrowers  who  are  not  delinquent  on 
loans.  Insisting  that  they  sell  land  and 
equipment  on  a  market  where  such  com- 
modities are  going  at  firesale  prices— If  a 
buyer  can  be  found. 

"Some  t>anks  are  notorious  on  this,  said 
the  Rev.  David  Ostendorf,  Midwest  director 
of  Rural  America.  "People  are  then  forced 
to  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
or  elsewhere  to  seek  credit— and  those  sys- 
tems are  struggling  already.  People  are 
being  dumped  every  day,  and  It's  outra- 
geous." 

As  the  tension  and  the  frustration  build, 
farmers  have  begun  to  band  together  to 
draw  attention  to  their  plight.  A  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  rally  last  week  drew  10.000  protest- 
ers. Another  4.000.  Farmers  fill  the  state 
capltol  building  here  daily,  lobbying  their 
legislators,  and  they're  planning  a  major 
rally  for  Des  Moines  next  month. 

The  Iowa  Farm  Unity  Coalition,  a  family- 
farm-advocacy  organization  that  has  operat- 
ed an  Informational  telephone  hot-line  for 
farmers  since  late  1982.  also  is  stepping  up 
its  efforts  to  publicize  the  crisis.  This  week, 
for  example,  it  will  attempt  to  stop  another 
forced  sale  of  farm  machinery— a  practice 
ttiat  has  become  Increasingly  common 
throughout  the  region. 

The  coalition  also  is  promoting  a  cam- 
paign to  force  Branstad  to  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  loan  foreclosures.  The  Iowa  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  resolution  that  could  lead 
to  declaration  by  the  governor  of  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  and  possibly  a  moratori- 
um. Branstad  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  Idea. 

"People  out  here  have  begtin  to  realize 
that  the  whole  house  will  topple  if  we  do 
not  take  steps  very  soon,"  said  Ostendorf, 
who  also  is  a  coalition  official.  "The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  act  fast  enough  and 
get  a  response  from  Washington.  It  will 
mean  a  massive  amount  of  money  for  debt 
restructuring  and  it  will  mean  a  new  feder- 
al-state relationship  in  debt  handling." 

"We  wouldn't  have  been  In  this  situation 
If  public  officials  had  taken  the  appropriate 
steps  three  years  ago.  It  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  politicians  had  listened."  Os- 
tendorf said.  "Now  they're  reaching  for  the 
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panic  button  and  we're  into  crisis  manage- 
ment once  again." 


CONNECTICUT'S  350TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Madam  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. In  recognition  of  our  State's 
rich  heritage  and  tradition,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  fellow  colleagues 
from  Connecticut  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution. 

In  1635,  pilgrims  migrated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  estab- 
lished settlements  in  the  towns  now 
known  as  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and 
Windsor.  Since  that  time.  Connecti- 
cut has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  history  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  1787, 
Connecticut  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  drafted  the  Con- 
necticut Compromise  which  in  turn 
broke  a  deadlock  over  how  many  men 
each  State  should  be  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  compromise  estab- 
lished the  present  bicameral  legisla- 
ture and  earned  Connecticut  the  nick- 
name of  the  Constitution  State. 

Connecticut  is  the  birthplace  of 
mass  production  manufacturing 
thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  EHi  Whit- 
ney who  pioneered  mass  production 
techniques  in  Hamden.  Eli  Terry  of 
East  Hartford  became  the  first  person 
to  make  cloclss  by  mass  production  in 
1808.  Two  years  later  Samuel  Colt  of 
Hartford  invented  the  first  successful 
repeating  pistol.  Connecticut  contin- 
ues to  take  a  strong  industrial  role  in 
promoting  our  Nation's  economy  as 
one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  copper, 
ball  bearings,  clocks,  and  defense  sys- 
tems. Connecticut  has  contributed  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  by  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  services  industry.  The  first 
insurance  policies  covering  accidents, 
automobiles,  and  aircraft  were  written 
in  Hartford. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
I  am  proud  of  Connecticut's  rich  herit- 
age in  the  areas  of  education  and  liter- 
ature. Yale  University,  founded  in 
1701  Is  the  third  oldest  university  In 
the  United  States.  The  Nation's  first 
law  school  was  founded  in  Litchfield 
in  1784,  and  the  first  free  American 
school  for  the  deaf  was  founded  in 
Hartford  in  1817.  Currently.  Connecti- 
cut has  24  universities  and  colleges  ac- 
credited by  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

In  the  field  of  literature.  Hartford 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  home  of 
Mark  Twain  between  1874  and  1891. 
during  which  time  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished seven  of  his  major  works.  Harri- 
et Beecher  Stowe  also  resided  in  Hart- 


ford  from    1873   until   her  death   23 
years  later. 

I  hope  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  join  me  commemorating 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Connecticut  and  support  the  Joint 
resolution.* 


THE  CURRENCY  DESIGN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker, 
on  January  3,  1985,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
48,  the  Currency  Design  Act,  which 
would  give  Congress  the  final  decision 
In  any  proposed  design  changes  of  our 
currency  and  coins. 

The  passage  of  this  biU  is  more 
urgent  than  ever.  On  the  basis  of  a  hy- 
pothesized threat  to  our  currency 
posed  by  possible  advances  In  color 
copier  technology,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  considering  currency 
design  changes  to  be  implemented  late 
in  1986.  The  changes  under  consider- 
ation Include  background  tints,  pat- 
terns that  change  depending  on  how 
they  are  viewed,  and  security  threads. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  already  been 
spent  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  these  expensive  new  devices. 
The  Treasury  believes  that  future  im- 
provements in  color  copiers  could  turn 
counterfeiting  from  a  crime  of  exper- 
tise to  a  crime  of  opportunity.  With 
Improved  color  copiers,  they  assert, 
anyone  could  spend  lunch  breaks 
printing  up  extra  20's  for  weekend 
sprees  In  Atlantic  City.  These  color 
copiers,  however,  do  not  exist.  And 
before  the  hypothetical  threat  is  con- 
firmed, the  Treasury  Is  planning  to 
spend  millions  more  on  printing  and 
distribution.  Without  the  Currency 
E>eslgn  Act.  the  American  public  might 
wake  up  some  morning  in  1986  to  find 
that  the  currency  in  their  pockets 
looks  more  like  Cracker  Jack  prizes 
than  money. 

We  have  learned— sometimes  pain- 
fully—that the  final  success  or  failure 
of  any  coin  or  note  depends  upon  how 
well  the  public  receives  It.  If  the  Crov- 
emment  spends  millions  of  dollars  to 
produce  money  which  Is  shuimed  by 
the  public,  as  has  happened  In  the 
past,  those  millions  will  be  spent  for 
naught. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  authority  over  U.S. 
money.  As  elected  representatives,  we 
in  Congress  are  naturally  more  sensi- 
tive and  responsive  to  the  people's 
opinions,  concerns,  and  desires  than 
sire  appointed  officials.  Every  day  we 
correspond  with  our  constituents 
trying  to  fulfill  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  matters  that  deeply  and  personally 
affect  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen—matters such  as  the  design  or  our 
money— the  Government  must  be  as 
receptive  as  possible  to  public  Input. 


Congressional  approval  In  these  mat- 
ters is  vitally  Important  In  order  to 
ensure  the  success  and  popularity  of 
new  currency  designs.  Without  the 
kind  of  public  dialog  that  occurs  only 
via  the  elected  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, new  currency  designs  are  liable 
tofaU. 

Wasted  money,  resources,  and 
energy  are  the  surest  results  of  new 
money  produced  without  public  con- 
sultation. The  public  was  not  properly 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar.  Eight 
hundred  fifty-eight  million  dollar 
coins  were  minted,  and  today,  due  to 
its  impopulsolty.  497  million— over 
half— are  sitting  idle  in  useless  storage 
at  the  Mint  and  Federal  Reserve.  Be- 
sides initial  minting  costs,  the  storage 
of  these  coins  costs  over  $40,000  a 
year. 

The  $2  note  Is  another  case  in  point. 
Despite  the  lesson  learned  with  the 
failure  of  the  $2  notes;  despite  the  nu- 
merous studies  indicating  no  public 
demand  for  a  $2  note;  and  despite  the 
teller  confusion  the  notes  were  known 
to  generate,  the  Treasury  printed  the 
notes  In  1976,  shrugging  off  all  warn- 
ings as  superstitious  prophecies  of 
doom.  The  Treasury  Department  un- 
leashed great  publicity  schemes  urging 
the  public  to  employ  the  new  $2  note. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  han- 
dling, printing,  distributing,  and,  in 
the  end,  storing  the  unused  $2  bill. 

The  waste  generated  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollar  and  the  $2  bill  directly  results 
from  misunderstanding  the  public's 
needs  and  desires.  Changes  in  the 
design  of  our  money  have  to  be  made 
only  with  the  people's  knowledge  and 
approval.  The  American  public  must 
not  be  rudely  surprised  by  a  behind- 
the-scenes  bureaucratic  decision 
changing  our  money.  That  type  of  de- 
cisionmaking leads  only  to  the  failure 
of  new  currency  and  coins  and  millions 
of  dollars  wasted. 

The  Currency  Design  Act  would 
eliminate  such  surprises  and  waste. 
Americans  have  a  right  to  know  what 
their  Government  is  doing  in  all  mat- 
ters. They  especially  have  a  right  to 
know  what  kind  of  money  they  will  be 
carrying  in  their  pockets.  With  the 
successful  passage  of  H.R.  48  that 
right  will  be  upheld.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
with  our  former  colleague,  John 
Byrnes,  for  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  9  years  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means. 
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Diirlng  his  28  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  John  Byrnes  was  esteemed  by 
his  colleagues  for  hJs  intellectual  and 
political  leadership.  His  reputation  as 
a  skilled  negotiator  and  compromiser 
was  well  deserved  as  evidenced  by  a 
solid  record  of  legislative  achievement. 

John  Byrnes  participated  actively  in 
the  development  of  all  major  economic 
legislation  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  as  well  as  the  recodification  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1954.  As 
ranl^ing  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  John 
made  critical  contributions  to  impor- 
tant legislative  initiatives  in  the  areas 
of  tax.  trade,  social  security,  health, 
and  welfare,  including  the  enactment 
of  two  landmark  bills:  Medicare  in 
1965  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  bipartisan  cooperation  between 
John  Byrnes  and  our  former  chair- 
man, Wilbur  Mills,  is  now  legendary. 
That  legend  is  clearly  supported  by  a 
legislative  record  of  distinction.  How- 
ever, the  tradition  of  bipartisanship— 
of  political  cooperation  in  the  Nation's 
best  interest— is  more  than  merely  a 
legend  around  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Bipartisan  coopera- 
tion, as  practiced  by  John  Byrnes,  is  a 
tradition  of  which  all  Members  of 
Congress  can  be  proud,  and  a  standard 
to  which  all  Members  should  aspire. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  impressive  as  his 
congressional  service  was.  I  will  best 
remember  John  Byrnes  as  a  personal 
friend  who  in  1964,  when  I  first  joint- 
ed the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  went  out  of  his  way  as  ranking 
minority  member  to  befriend  the  most 
junior  member  of  the  committee.  He 
will  be  truly  missed.  LaVeme  joins  me 
in  extending  our  condolences  to  his 
wife  and  family.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  McKiNwry.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Kekwilly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anhtjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTEincowsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  ANi}ERsoif  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 
Ms.  MiKTTLSKI. 

Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  move  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
January  30,  1985,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-254.  "Prohibition  of  the  Buying 
and  Selling  of  Human  Body  Parts  Act  of 
1984, '  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-253.  'Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c),  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-261,  "DC.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation  Act  of  1984 
Board  of  Directors  Amendment  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-248.  "D.C.  Residential,  Commer- 
cial, and  Institutional  Structures  PIre  Pro- 
tection Study  Commission  Act  of  1984,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,   transmitting 


D.C.  Act  5-252.  "D.C.  Comprehensive  Plan 
Act  of  1984  Land  Use  Element  Amendment 
Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-256.  "National  RehablllUtion 
Hospital.  Inc..  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1984." 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-247.  "Closing  of  the  Public  Alleys 
in  Square  669  Act  of  1984."  and  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-246,  "Closing  of  Virginia  Avenue, 
N.W..  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-255.  "The  Phillips  CoUectlon 
Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1984."  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  93-198,  section  602(c)  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

420.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-257,  "D.C.  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens,  Inc..  Revenue  Bond  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-245,  "Uniform  Requirements  for 
Security  Officers  Regulation  Amendment 
Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-244,  "D.C.  Comprehensive  Bicy- 
cle Transportation  and  Safety  Act  of  1984," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-250.  "Residential  Permit  Parking 
Regulation  Amendment  Act  of  1984."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-262,  "Cable  Television  Public 
Access  Corporation  Facilitation  Act  of 
1984,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-249,  "Driver  License  Compact 
Adoption  Act  of  1984,"  and  report,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-259,  "Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Presumption  of  Ownership  from 
Possession  Amendment  Act  of  1984."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-258.  "Medicaid  Provider  Fraud 
Prevention  Amendments  Act  of  1984,"  and 


report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  as  of  December  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  March  4.  1913.  section  8;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  General  Council, 
Department  of  EInergy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  42 
use.  6272(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  participate  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  brought  by  Nicaragua  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
cumulative  list  of  reports  issued  by  the 
GAO  during  December  1984,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  719(h):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  sulministrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Insurance 
and  Debt  Management,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Air  Force  nonappropriated  fund  retire- 
ment plan  for  civilian  employees,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aHl)(B);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  transmitting  a  list  of  activities 
that  are  expected  to  be  subject  to  contract 
during  the  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-557.  section  14(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  actuarial  review  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  8347(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled. "Blowing  the  Whistle  in  the  Federal 
Government:  A  Comparative  Analysis  of 
1980  and  1983  Survey  Findings,"  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  1209(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BROWN   of   California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Fuqua,  and  Mr.  Wal- 

GRZR): 

H.R.  744.  A  bill  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  U.S.  leadership  in  information  science 
and  technology  by  establishing  an  Institute 
for  Information  Policy  and  Research  to  ad- 
dress national  information  policy  issues;  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  Interaction  of  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  commerce,  and  edu- 
cational interests  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional information  policy  options;  to  provide 
a  focus  and  mechanism  for  planning  and  co- 
ordinating Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  infonration  sci- 
ence and  technology;  and  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Orga- 
nization and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  to  create 
a  new  position  of  Special  Assistant  for  In- 
formation Technology  and  Science  Informa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By   Mr.    BROWN    of   California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Walgrem,  and  Mr.  Dym- 
ally): 
H.R.  745.  A  bill  to  advance  the  national 
prosperity  and  welfare,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional   Technology    Foundation,    and    for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy- 

By  Mr.  DYMALLT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stokks,  Mr.  DB  Ldgo,  Mr.  MrrcHZLL. 
Mr.  Fauktroy,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Ramcel.  and 
Mr.  DELLints): 
H.R.  746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    International    Advisory 
Commission  for  the  Caribbean  Region;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  promote  more  effective 
schools  and  excellence  in  education,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AspiH,  Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Courtkr): 
H.R.  748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
(biennial)  budgeting  cycle,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Rules  and  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   KOSTMATER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Lelano,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Heitkl  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.    WHiTEHtmsT,    Mr.    DioGuardi. 
Mr.  Kanjohski,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Collins,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr. 
GuDENSON,     Mr.     Martinez,     Ms. 
Kaptuk,    Mr.    Studds,    Mrs.    Boxer. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Torriceixi.  Mr.  An- 
Ninfzio,  Mr.  Owens,  Mrs.  RotnuatA, 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    DkWine,    Mr. 
Stokes,     Mr.     Mrazek,     and     Mr. 
Ranoel): 
H.R.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  incentive  grants  in 
order  to  encourage  States  to  adopt  and  en- 
force laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety  belts 
by  schoolchildren  in  new  schoolbuses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
^H.R.  750.  A  bill  to  repeal  recently  added 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  limit  the  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion and  the  investment  tax  credit  in  cases 
of  property  which  may  be  used  for  personal 
purposes  and  to  repeal  recently  added  rec- 


ordkeeping requirements  imposed  in  connec- 
tion with  such  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^KI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Dysoh,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  >: 
H.R.  751.  A  biU  to  provide  for  sUbUity  in 
the   location   of   professional   sports   fran- 
chises, to  provide  equitable  relocation  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  com- 
munities which  support  such  franchises  are 
given  due  consideration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himseU, 
Mr.  HAiofERSCHifivT,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon): 
H.R.  752.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  new  educational  assistance  program 
established  by  chapter  30  of  that  title;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.   753.   A  bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  the  authority  to 
determine  levels  of  pay  for  administrative 
law  judges  be  transferred  to  the  c:ommi8- 
sion  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Poed 
of  Michigan,   Mr.   Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  HtraBARS): 
H.R.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  quarters  allowances  for  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense serving  in  the  area  formerly  known  as 
the  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.   SHELBY   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mr.  Hakmerschmidt): 
HJl.  755.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Merced  County,  CA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  certain  dollar  limi- 
tations under  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Cemetery  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AffBiirs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  758.  A  biU  to  assist  in  Improving  un- 
employment compensation  programs  carried 
out  by  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3-year  dem- 
onstration projects  in  two  States  of  provi- 
sions under  which  unemployed  individuals 
will  receive  retraining,  education,  and  relo- 
cation assistance  in  lieu  of  certain  extended 
or  other  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  any  tobacco  product 
on  any  medium  of  electronic  communica- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  to  provide 
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free  radio  and  television  time  to  candidates 
for  election  to  Federal  office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  762.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  maintain  the  gravesite  of 
Samuel  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  at  such 
gravesite  in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 

H.R.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  limit  the  authority  of 
any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  to  tax 
income  of  Federal  employees  who  are  not 
residents  of  such  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  regso-ding  sentencing  for  cap- 
ital offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  765.  A  bill  to  require  high-buoyancy 
life  vests  aboard  commercial  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WoBTLKY.  and  Mr.  Studds): 

HJl.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  fklucation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 

H.R.  767.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  effect  of 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
that  require  bilingual  ballots  and  election 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 

H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7.  1985.  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gejsenson.  Mrs.  Johkson.  Mrs. 
KnticKLLY.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut): 

H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1985  as  the  350th  Anniversary  Year  of  Con- 


necticut; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 

H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  in  office  of  Judges  of  in- 
ferior courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 

H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  request  that  the 
President  establish  a  bipartisan  Commission 
on  the  Budget  Deficit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
Mr.  HUTTO  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R.  768) 
for   the   relief   of   Vincent   J.   Markalonis; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  January  24, 
198SJ 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr.  Fascxll.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Traticant. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Puster. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mrs.  ScHKOEDER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Borski  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Padntroy,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

{Submitted  January  28.  198SJ 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Mavroitles.  Mr.  Fuqda.  Mr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  TAVZtn.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Srttmway.  Mr.  Chknkt,  Mr. 


Strang,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Shttster. 
Mr.  Biliraxis.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
YouNo  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hirrro,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  468:  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino. Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
LrviNosTON.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  512:  lidr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  531:  Mr.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  DsWine. 

H.J.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. Mr.  OuARiNi.  and  Ms.  Mikitlski. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Coats. 

HJ.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Rodino. 

HJ.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Coughlin. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

19.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council.  Laredo.  TX.  relative  to  proposed 
budget  cuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

20.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hawaii  SUte  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  Honolulu.  HI.  relative 
to  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  Jamiary  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Grassley,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Iowa. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  conununication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28,  198S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Grassley.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 


Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 
tomorrow. 


RECESS  TO  TUESDAY.  JANUARY 
29.  1985,  AT  2  P.M. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  18  sec- 
onds a.m.)  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday,  January  24. 
1985.  imtil  Tuesday,  January  29,  1985, 
at  2  p.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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January  28,  1985 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  GIL 
RECTOR 


BLACK  HISTORY  IN  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COUNTY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  submitted  remarks  for  the  Record  In 
honor  of  Black  History  Month  regard- 
ing the  Plummer  family  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  My  remarks  were 
based  primarily  on  the  research  of 
Miss  Bianca  Floyd,  project  manager  of 
the  black  history  project  of  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  In  the  past  year. 
Miss  Floyd  has  continued  her  work 
and  thanks  to  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Council,  especially  Council 
man  Floyd  Wilson  and  Councilwoman 
Hilda  Pemberton,  a  park  historian 
aide  position  has  been  established  as  a 
career  position. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  research 
of  the  black  history  project  has  been 
black  suburban  community  develop- 
ment. A  number  of  suburban  commu- 
nities were  established  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  Prince  Georges 
County  specifically  for  the  black 
middle  class.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions Miss  Floyd  has  made  to  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  is  that  several 
of  these  communities  be  considered 
for  historic  status. 

North  Brentwood  is  the  first  black 
incorporated  municipality  in  P»rlnce 
Georges  County.  The  town  lies  close 
to  the  northeast  line  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  situated  on  a  tract  of 
land  which  was  originally  part  of  the 
farm  of  Capt.  Wallace  Bartlett.  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  was  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of 
black  soldiers  in  Texas.  Subsequent  to 
the  Civil  War,  Captain  Bartlett  settled 
in  Maryland.  He  subdivided  his  prop- 
erty with  the  desire  that  it  be  inhabit- 
ed by  black  families  as  a  memorial  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  his  regi- 
ment. At  the  start  of  this  century,  the 
area  had  approximately  65  residents, 
and  was  known  as  Randallstown  after 
one  of  its  leading  families. 

In  1924,  the  town  was  incorporated 
as  North  Brentwood.  The  first  mayor 
of  North  Brentwood  was  Jeremiah 
Hawkins,  a  native  of  Brandywlne  who 
was  active  in  Republican  politics  in 
Prince  Georges  County  for  more  than 
50  years.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to 
four  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions. 

A  second  town  of  special  note  In  the 
history  of  Prince  Georges  County  is 


Eagle  Harbor  which  was  incorporated 
in  1926.  Located  on  the  site  of  a 
former  tobacco  farm,  the  town  was 
originally  started  as  a  siunmertime 
resort  for  black  residents  of  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  Although  the  town 
now  numbers  some  200  year-round 
residents.  Eagle  Harbor,  in  southern- 
most Prince  Georges  County  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patuxent  River,  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  a  resort  for  families 
which  have  been  coming  there  for  gen- 
erations. 

Just  over  the  border  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  lies  Falrmount  Heights. 
Had  incorporation  been  granted  when 
application  was  first  made  in  1922,  it 
would  have  been  the  first  black  incor- 
porated municipality  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Due  to  Its  proximity  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  attractiveness  as  a 
community,  a  number  of  activists  and 
professionals  were  drawn  to  Pair- 
mount  Heights.  Among  them  was  Wil- 
liam Pittman,  a  prominent  black  ar- 
chitect of  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry. Pittman,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  moved  to  a  new  home  in 
F^irmount  Heights  In  1907.  He  helped 
to  found  the  first  civic  association  and 
in  1911,  he  was  hired  by  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Board  of  Eklucation  to 
design  a  new  high  school  for  the  com- 
munity. Completed  in  1912.  the  school 
housed  the  first  industrial  department 
for  black  students  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

Each  of  the  three  communities 
which  I  have  mentioned  continue  to 
have  operating  municipal  governments 
today.  Another  community,  the  histo- 
ry of  which  has  been  extensively  re- 
searched by  the  black  history  project, 
is  Lincoln.  Although  not  an  incorpo- 
rated town.  Lincoln  is  located  off 
Maryland  Route  450  in  the  Lanham- 
Glen  Dale  area. 

Thomas  J.  Calloway  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lincoln.  A  close  friend  and 
associate  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Calloway  was  a  graduate  of  Plsk  Uni- 
versity. Prior  to  coming  to  Lincoln,  he 
had  served  as  president  of  Alcorn  Col- 
lege In  Alcorn.  MS  (1894-96)  and  as- 
sistant principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute 
(1897-99).  In  1899,  Calloway  was  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Special  Commissioner  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  a  photographic  ex- 
hibit of  black  industrial  education  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Calloway 
became  a  practicing  attorney  following 
his  graduating  from  Howard  Universi- 
ty Law  School  in  1904.  He  purchased  a 
lot  in  Lincoln  for  $100  in  1910.  Con- 
struction of  a  house  on  that  lot  was 
completed  In  1912. 


Calloway's  vision  was  to  establish 
Lincoln  as  an  Ideal  community  for 
black  Americans.  He  described  his 
vision  in  this  way.  "Lincoln.  MD,  has  a 
plan  to  establish  without  restriction  as 
to  race,  but  primarily  by,  for  and  of 
colored  persons,  a  community  with  its 
own  municipal  government,  schools, 
churches,  commercial  and  industrial 
life." 

In  1908,  the  Lincoln  Land  Sc  Im- 
provement Co..  of  which  Calloway  was 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
had  purchased  200  acres  of  land  be- 
tween the  Vista  and  Glen  Dale  sta- 
tions of  the  Washington.  Baltimore  & 
Annapolis  Electric  Railway.  Lots  of  50 
by  100  feet  were  laid  out  on  wide 
streets  and  were  sold  for  $270  each. 

Aside  from  his  considerable  real 
estate  investments  in  Lincoln  and 
nearby  Buena  Vista,  and  his  law  prac- 
tice, Thomas  J.  Calloway  was  active  in 
establishment  of  the  Bethel  A.M.E. 
Church,  later  named  the  Seaton 
A.M.E.  Church.  Calloway  was  also  in- 
strumental in  establishment  of  a 
school  in  Lincoln.  It  was  fitting  that 
he  should  serve  as  the  first  principal 
of  the  school  which  was  opened  in 
1922. 

In  addition  to  the  church  and 
school.  Lincoln  had  a  general  store- 
hotel-restaurant  operated  by  W.A. 
Davis,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  The 
town  had  its  own  water  system,  gas 
plant  and  a  brick  factory.  Although 
the  community  organization  continued 
to  develop,  the  Lincoln  Land  &  Im- 
provement Co.  went  bankrupt  between 
1917  and  1920  and  housing  construc- 
tion ceased.  The  original  20  to  25 
homes  built  in  Lincoln  are  still  stand- 
ing, as  is  the  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  brief  discus- 
sion, I  luiow  that  Members  will  t>e  able 
to  see  the  great  service  that  the  black 
history  project  is  providing  in  adding 
to  the  historical  record  of  my  county. 
Compiling  data  from  written  records 
and  from  interviews  with  older  resi- 
dents, the  project  benefits  all  citizens 
by  teaching  us  about  the  development 
of  Prince  Georges  County  communi- 
ties. I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  encourage  similar  projects  in  their 
own  communities  and  districts.  Again, 
I  commend  Bianca  Floyd  for  her  work 
and  research  as  well  as  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plaiming 
Commission  and  the  Prince  Georges 
County  government  for  their  support 
of  the  black  history  project.* 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  honor  Coach  Gil  Rector 
for  being  named  the  Missouri  3A 
Coach  of  the  Year.  Coach  Rector  has 
been  coach  at  Lexington  High  School 
for  17  seasons  and  has  led  the  Lexing- 
ton Minutemen  to  three  State  titles  In 
the  past  8  years.  I  praise  him  for  his 
hard  work  and  wish  him  continued 
success  in  the  future.* 


DEPARTMENT         OF         DEFENSE 
SHOULD    ALLOW    TAX    EXEMP 
TION     FOR     DEPARTMENT     OF 
DEFENSE  EMPLOYEES 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statetnents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in 
the  98th  Congress.  I  introduced  and 
the  Congress  passed  H.R.  6101.  a  bill 
which  authorizes  payment  of  a  hous- 
ing allowance  to  an  executive  agency 
employee  whose  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion is  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977.  a  number  of  functions  and  asso- 
ciated personnel  were  transferred 
from  the  P>anama  Canal  Co.,  and 
Canal  Zone  Government  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense.  These  trans- 
fer-of-functlon  employees,  principally 
schoolteachers  and  medical  personnel, 
were  permitted  to  continue  to  rent  the 
Panamanian-owned  housing  under  the 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion. This  right,  however,  was  limited 
by  an  executive  agreement  l)etween 
our  Government  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  that  expired  on  October  1. 
1984.  when  the  Republic  of  Panama 
became  entitled  to  take  possession  of 
the  housing  units. 

Because  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  housing 
units  to  accommodate  these  employees 
and  they  would  have  had  to  find  suita- 
ble housing  on  the  Panamanian  econo- 
my. I  introduced  H.R.  6101  to  alleviate 
this  problem. 

The  new  authority  to  pay  a  housing 
allowance,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions  that:  First,  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  must  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  that  the  employee  would  have 
paid  in  rent  for  Government  quarters: 
and  second,  the  allowance  may  never 
exceed  the  maximum  set  by  the  State 
Department  regulations  governing 
overseas  allowances.  Moreover,  the 
housing  allowance  will  not  be  paid  if 
suitable     Government     quarters     are 
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available,  but  are  refused  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6101  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  under  very  restrictive 
conditions  and  time  contraints  due  to 
the  Impending  congressional  adjourn- 
ment. Just  as  Congress  was  quickly  ap- 
proaching its  deadline  to  act  on  legis- 
lation, so  was  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  its  civilian  employees  sta- 
tioned in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
coming  to  an  end.  Due  to  the  necessity 
for  expeditious  passage  of  H.R.  6101. 
we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  al- 
lowance was  available  to  these  employ- 
ees, and  that  related  matters,  such  as 
the  granting  of  a  tax  exemption  on 
U.S.  income  taxes  for  the  housing  al- 
lowance, could  await  the  current  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  new  legislation 
would  grant  this  tax  exemption  to 
those  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel stationed  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  This  exemption  is  now  pro- 
vided to  all  other  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees stationed  overseas.  I  see  no 
reason  why  E>epartment  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian employees  stationed  in  the 
former  Canal  Zone  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Without  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  to  provide  this 
tax  exemption  to  this  important  group 
of  employees,  I  believe  that  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  personnel  couid  result  and 
recruitment  and  retention  of  replace- 
ments would  be  extremely  difficult. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  revenue  lost  through  this 
much  needed  tax  exemption  will  be 
very  slight  when  compared  to  the  po- 
tential loss  of  many  valuable  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXTEND  SECTION  127 
OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  per- 
manently the  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  provides  for  the 
exclusion  from  income  of  educational 
assistance  payments.  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress, we  passed  H.R.  2568,  which  ex- 
tended this  exclusion  only  until  the 
end  of  this  year.  My  bill  would  extend 
the  exclusion  permanently. 

The  legislation  is  very  Important  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  beneficial  to  all 
aspects  of  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Under  present  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
taxpayer  generally  may  exclude  the 
value   of  educational   assistance   pay- 
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ments— including  tuition,  books,  fees, 
and  supplies— provided  by  an  employer 
from  income.  In  other  words,  educa- 
tion can  be  purchased  with  tax-free 
dollars,  even  If  Its  availability  would 
not  normally  be  a  deductible  business 
expense  for  the  taxpayer. 

Tax-free  educational  assistance 
allows  employees  the  opportunity  to 
keep  their  education  up  to  date— 
which  is  a  key  factor  In  their  growth 
potential.  Not  only  does  It  allow  them 
to  function  more  effectively  in  their 
present  jobs,  but  it  also  increases  their 
ability  for  promotion.  This,  in  turn, 
means  increased  salaries,  and  more 
taxes  being  paid  by  a  more  highly  edu- 
cated workforce. 

The  exclusion  also  benefits  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  provides  a  means 
for  them  to  promote  their  own  em- 
ployees' education,  while  also  increas- 
ing their  enrollment  with  students 
who  otherwise  might  be  unable  to 
afford  a  higher  education. 

The  tax-free  educational  assistance 
plan  is  also  profitable  for  the  corpora- 
tions themselves.  It  is  essential  for 
their  productivity  to  keep  their  em- 
ployees up  to  date  on  the  latest 
chsjiges  in  their  field.  It  is  also  better 
for  the  morale  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees If  promotion  is  done  from 
within— something  that  would  not  be 
possible  If  the  employees  were  not  con- 
stantly enriching  themselves. 

The  groups  most  harmed  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  educational  assistance 
plan  would  be  women  and  minorities. 
It  is  essential  for  them  to  be  able  to 
continue  their  education  if  they  are  to 
remain  competitive  In  the  Job  market. 
For  many,  higher  education  would  not 
be  possible  if  they  could  not  receive 
tax-free  education  payments  from 
their  employers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  gained 
a  great  deal  of  support  In  the  98th 
Congress,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  now.  I  also  urge  expeditious 
consideration  of  the  legislation  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 

TION/ADJUSTMENT ASSIST- 

ANCE ACT  [UI/AAl 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducing today  my  bill  from  the 
98th  Congress,  H.R.  5748,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  3-year  demonstration  projects 
in  two  States  of  provisions  under 
which  unemployed  Individuals  will  re- 
ceive retraining,  education,  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  in  lieu  of  certain  ex- 
tended or  other  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

The   Ways   and   Means   Committee 
will  soon  be  considering  the  Unem- 
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ployment  Insurance  tUIl  Program, 
since  the  Federal  SupplementAl  Com- 
pensation Program  will  expire  in 
March.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ideas 
contained  in  my  bill  will  be  explored 
and  that  there  will  be  a  willingness  to 
test  out  these  concepts  in  two  volun- 
teer States. 

Let  me  stress  that  under  this  bill, 
trading  in  one's  extended  UI  benefits 
in  order  to  get  up  front  cash  assistance 
for  retraining,  reeducation,  or  reloca- 
tion is  strictly  up  to  the  worker.  It  is 
an  option:  it  is  not  mandatory.  Ideally, 
I  would  like  to  see  additional  retrain- 
ing fimds  for  workers  in  declining  and 
dead-end  industries.  But  with  these 
growing  deficits,  that  is  not  in  the 
cards.  We  will  be  lucky  to  maintain 
our  current  level  of  job  training  and 
support  programs.  Therefore,  I  have 
looked  to  the  UI  Program  as  a  possible 
source  of  no  additional  cost  financing 
of  worker  selected  retraining  and  relo- 
cation. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  bring  some 
new  ideas  to  the  50-year-old  UI  Pro- 
gram. I  am  open  to  suggestions  and 
Ideas  on  how  to  make  this  a  better  bill, 
one  which  provides  more  flexibility  to 
the  worker  himself  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  his  UI  benefits  and  retrain- 
ing opportunities. 

Following  is  a  factsheet  describing 
the  bill: 

Factshxkt 

PIHSniGS  AHD  STATOfZirT  OF  PURPOSE 

Owing  to  structural  changes  in  the  econo- 
my and  Increased  trade  competition,  mil- 
lions face  prolonged  Joblessness,  lack  the  ap- 
propriate Job  stills  to  obtain  reasonable  em- 
ployment, and  exhaust  their  UI  benefits 
without  the  opportunity  for  retraining,  edu- 
cation, or  relocation  necessary  to  enter  oc- 
cupations or  labor  markets  where  job  open- 
ings are  available. 

The  budget  deficits  make  new  retraining, 
education,  and  relocation  programs  diffi- 
cult, and  require  that  we  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  programs. 

Therefore,  allowing  UI  recipients  early  in 
their  period  of  regular  UI  benefits  to  obtain 
the  cash  value  of  the  various  extended  UI 
benefits  be  extended  benefits  and  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation,  for  which 
they  win  be  eligible,  will  provide  a  "pool  of 
capital"  to  fund  retraining,  education,  and 
relocation  programs  without  Increasing  the 
Federal  budget. 

UVDrVIDUALS  OJCIBLE  TO  KXSRCISC 
AOJXTSTlfKirr  ASalSTAHCX  OFnOH 

Any  individual  eligible  for  regular  UI,  In  a 
State  where  extended  UI  benefits  and/or 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  bene- 
fits are  in  effect,  who  applies  for  the  AA 
option  within  the  first  30  days  of  his  UI  ell- 
gibilty  will  be  eligible  for  the  AA  option. 

AMOimT  OP  AA 

The  maximum  amount  of  AA  will  be  the 
value  of  the  various  forms  of  extended  UI 
available  to  him  in  his  state  when  the  indi- 
vidual applies  for  UI.  In  other  words,  the 
bUl  assumes  that  without  Adjustment  As- 
sistance the  worker  will  exhaust  not  only 
his  regular  UI.  but  the  various  forms  of  ex- 
tended benefits  available  to  him— and  In  lieu 
of  waiting  for  this  to  happen,  the  bill  makes 
available  a  "pool  of  capital"  equal  to  what 
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the  person  would  have  received  In  extended 
benefits. 

TTPUOP  AA 

Retraining:  If  an  employer  hires  and  pro- 
vides significant  adjustment  in  the  workers 
Job  skills  thru  retraining,  then  the  State 
Employment  Security  Agency  (8ESA)  may 
pay  the  employer  an  amount  up  to  the  cash 
value  of  the  training  or  the  Individual's 
UIAA,  whichever  Is  less.  The  employer  must 
certify  that  the  hiring  does  not  displace  cur- 
rent workers.  The  S£SA  will  maintain  a  list 
of  participating  employers  for  Interested 
workers. 

Education:  SESAs  will  also  maintain  a  list 
of  education  programs  for  which  individuals 
can  use  UIAA  as  payment.  The  program 
must  result  In  a  significant  adjustment  In 
the  worker's  job  sklUs. 

Relocation:  UIAA  participants  may  re- 
ceive job  search  and  relocation  cash  allow- 
ances to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  looking  for 
work  outside  of  the  normal  commuting  area 
(if  the  SESA  determines  Jobs  in  the  individ- 
ual home  area  are  not  likely)  and/or  relo- 
cating to  another  area  to  accept  employ- 
ment. 

rniANciNc 

The  Federal /SUte  share  of  UIAA  shaU  be 
the  same  as  their  share  of  extended  UI  ben- 
efits. State  administrative  costs  shall  be  cov- 
ered as  under  current  UI  programs. 

CROUP  APPUCATIOHS  AND  APPBOVALS 

For  administrative  simplicity,  group  appli- 
cations for  AA  shall  be  encouraged.  Thus,  a 
union  or  company  which  Is  shutting  down  a 
production  process  could  seek  group  approv- 
al If  It  is  aware  that  rehiring  is  uiUikely. 

REPORTS  AirO  STUDIES 

A  report  to  Congress  after  1  year  on  utili- 
zation of  the  program,  barriers  to  utiliza- 
tion, and  how  this  tjrpe  of  program  could  be 
made  available  to  workers  not  eligible  for 
UI. 


EPFECrrVE  DAT! 

Janiiary  1,  1986.  with  amendments  to 
SUte  Uws  required  by  1/1/88. 

COSTOPtTIAA 

Duration  of  unemployment  for  many  Is  so 
long  that  benefits  are  being  exhausted  with- 
out alternative  employment  being  found. 
The  people  who  need  Adjustment  are  al- 
ready using  up  all  or  most  of  their  regular 
and  extended  UI  benefits.  Thus,  allowing 
them  to  trade  in  their  additional  benefits 
for  Adjustment  Assistance  will  involve  little 
or  no  extra  cost.  Since  many  of  these  people 
have  been  in  cyclical  Industries  In  long- 
range  decline,  breaking  out  of  this  cycle  and 
Into  new  Job  fields  will  reduce  the  number 
of  "repeat"  UIU  beneficiaries  and  future  UI 
expenses.* 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  IS  VITAL 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  UASSACHUsrrrs 

ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRZSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
an  extremely  thoughtful  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Fall  River  Herald  News 
about  the  importance  of  continued 
Federal  support  for  several  of  the  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  to 
older,  poorer  cities.  The  Fall  River 
Herald  News  does  an  excellent  job  of 
monitoring  the  economic  tind  political 
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behavior  of  the  city  of  Pall  River.  The 
Herald  News  has  been  a  voice  for  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  in  this  very 
thoughtful  editorial  the  Herald  News 
shows  a  recognition  that  fiscal  caution 
miist  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  our  older  industrial  areas. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  FaU 
River,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mayor  Carlton  Viveiros,  has  spent  Its 
Federal  funds  wisely.  There  are  many 
areas  of  the  Federal  budget  in  which 
we  can  make  cuts.  I  agree  very  much 
with  the  points  made  by  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  about  the  lack  of  wisdom 
of  making  some  of  the  cuts  in  urban- 
related  programs  which  have  been 
proposed  and  I  insert  the  editorial 
here. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Fall  River  (MA)  Herald  News, 
Jan.  22.  1985] 

Pedikal  FuHsmo  la  VrrAL 

Mayor  Viveiros  has  st>oken  out  strongly 
against  proposals  reportedly  contained  in 
the  administration's  new  federal  budget. 

The  budget  will  not  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress until  the  first  week  of  February,  but  it 
Is  already  being  argued  over  because  of  the 
frequent  Informal  disclosure  of  parts  of  its 
contents  by  persons  Involved  putting  It  to- 
gether. 

What  BCayor  Viveiros  Is  objecting  to  is  the 
proposal  that  the  federal  revenue  sharing 
program  be  eliminated  as  well  as  the  block 
grant  community  development  program. 

The  Mayor  points  out  that  Fall  River  uses 
the  federal  money  that  is  received  here  by 
both  programs  for  a  wide  range  of  essential 
purposes. 

For  instance,  this  city  gets  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion In  revenue  sharing  funds  each  year.  It 
is  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  policemen  and 
firemen,  and  to  maintain  public  safety. 

The  funds  received  by  the  Community  De- 
velopment program  are  used  for  any 
number  of  civic  betterment  purposes.  Many 
of  those  are  essential  to  keep  the  city  func- 
tlorUng  effectively. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  the  city  ought  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  these  things  Itself. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  catuiot.  and  the  fed- 
eral money  it  receives  has  been  well-spent. 
It  has  certainly  not  been  squandered. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mayor  Viveiros 
echoes  similar  expressions  of  alarm  and 
dismay  by  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  reports  about  what  the  administra- 
tion's budget  contains  may  turn  out  to  be 
Inaccurate. 

This  Is  possible  but  uiUlkely. 

What  the  mayors  obviously  hope  Is  that  If 
they  respond  vigorously  enough  to  the 
report  that  revenue  sharing  and  commuiUty 
development  are  to  be  eliminated,  they  will 
make  the  White  House  change  its  mind 
before  the  budget  is  sent  to  Congress. 

Yet  the  trouble  Is  that  the  federal  deficits 
must  be  reduced. 

Just  last  week  the  President  Indicated 
that  he  does  not  really  expect  to  see  the 
deficits  eliminated  before  he  leaves  office. 
but  they  must  be  trimmed. 

Everyone  agrees  on  that,  and  the  problem 
the  administration  and  Congress  are  facing 
is  how  to  do  it. 

If  the  reductions  are  accomplished  entire- 
ly by  cutbacks,  as  the  President  seems  to 
wish,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  some  ex- 
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tremely  valuable  programs  can  avoid  being 
sacrificed. 

But  If  cutbacks  are  combined  with  judi- 
cious tax  increases,  then  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  salvage  some  of  the  vital  programs. 

Something  along  these  lines  Is  what  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  must  seek  to  achieve 
In  the  next  few  months. 

It  will  do  no  good  merely  to  advocate  re- 
taining this  or  that  federal  program  without 
explaining  how  this  can  be  done  while  still 
reducing  the  deficit. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  increas- 
ing taxes,  although  undesirable.  Is  totally 
out  of  the  question. 

A  tax  Increase  may  Indeed  be  preferable 
to  some  of  the  cuts  that  the  White  House 
reportedly  has  in  mind. 

At  any  rate  Mayor  Viveiros  is  right  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  this  city  is  In  no 
position  to  absorb  the  loss  of  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  and  community  development 
funds. 

And  If  enough  mayors  feel  as  he  does.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  Washington  will  Ignore 
the  clamor  from  cities  everywhere  In  the 
country. 

The  battle  of  the  new  budget  has  not  yet 
begun.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has 
been  lost  even  In  advance  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  being  sent  to  Capitol  Hill.* 


THE  CITY  OF  COMMERCE  CELE- 
BRATES 25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OP  CAUPORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Com- 
merce, CA.  Since  its  inconraration,  the 
City  of  Commerce  has  evolved  into 
one  of  southern  California's  most  pro- 
lific industrial  communities,  while  pro- 
viding such  outstanding  city  services 
that  it  is  a  desirable  place  to  live  as 
well  as  to  work. 

This  modem  industrial  city  was  one 
part  of  Rancho  San  Antonio,  a  Span- 
ish land  grant  bestowed  upon  Don  An- 
tonio Maria  Lugo  in  1810.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  1850's  Don  Antonio  por- 
tioned the  rancho  among  his  heirs. 
After  the  death  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, he  sold  her  portion  to  Abel 
Steams,  a  New  Englander  who  had 
become  a  merchant  in  Los  Angeles. 
Steams  gradually  acquired  other  land 
from  Lugo  heirs  and  eventually  joined 
all  his  holdings  into  the  6,000-acre 
Rancho  Laguna.  This  rancho  included 
all  of  the  present  City  of  Commerce 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  por- 
tion south  of  present  day  Gage 
Avenue. 

Rancho  Laguna  began  to  be  broken 
up  in  1900,  and  in  1922  the  last  of  the 
land  was  sold.  Subdivision  of  the  land 
into  what  would  eventually  become 
the  City  of  Commerce  started  in  1905 
with  the  creation  of  the  El  Carmel 
tract,  which  was  located  in  the  area 
east  of  Vail  Avenue.  The  various  resi- 
dential aresLs  were  created  during  the 
ensuing    years.    First,    the   northwest 
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area  was  created  in  1925,  followed  in 
1928  by  the  Ferguson  neighborhood, 
located  on  the  site  of  the  former  Vail 
Field.  The  Rosewood  Park  area  was 
subdivided  in  1929.  followed  by  the 
present  southeast  area  in  1928  and  by 
the  Freeway  tract  in  1941.  The  Ban- 
dini-Rosinl  neighborhoods,  which  are 
actually  the  oldest  of  the  developed 
neighborhoods,  grew  out  of  earlier 
subdivisions. 

Until  1960,  Commerce  was  an  unin- 
corporated portion  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Relatively  low  taxes,  and  the 
superior  rail  facilities  of  Union  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe,  together  with  aggressive 
real  estate  activities  by  the  railroads 
themselves,  attracted  industry  with  in- 
creasing success.  As  the  industrial 
community  grew,  so  did  the  property 
values.  Neighboring  cities  began  to 
look  enviously  at  City  of  Commerce's 
potential  tax  revenues. 

By  1959,  it  was  clear  that  Commerce 
would  have  to  act  at  once  to  protect 
itself.  Such  cities  as  Downey.  Monte- 
bello.  Bell,  and  others  were  reported 
drafting  papers  and  talking  to  local 
leaders  about  annexation.  Los  Angeles. 
Vemon,  and  Maywood  were  said  to  be 
interested. 

Despite  statements  that  amiexation 
would  be  good  for  the  City  of  Com- 
merce, residents  and  businessmen 
alike  feared  such  a  fate.  They  saw  as 
their  "reward"  higher  taxes,  a  limited 
voice  in  their  "adopting  government." 
and  possibly  even  fewer  services  than 
they  were  receiving  from  the  county. 

In  June  1959.  the  area's  business 
leaders  formed  the  industrial  council 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  question  of  incorporation. 
Faced  with  such  vigorous  annexation 
efforts  by  neighboring  cities,  the  coun- 
cU  retained  a  management  consultant 
firm  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  situation.  When  their  report  was 
published  in  August  1959.  its  authors 
noted  that  a  citizens'  group  had  al- 
ready, on  their  own.  begun  the  peti- 
tion drive  for  signatures  to  authorize 
an  incorporation  election.  The  report 
concluded  that  "a  future  city  will  have 
an  excellent  chance  of  real  success." 

Incorporation  sentiment  was  grow- 
ing. Charles  T.  Atwood.  a  Lever  Broth- 
ers executive  and  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Industrial  council,  declared  the 
council's  "basic  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  development  of  a  model  city."  He 
pledged  industry  support  for  an  im- 
proved library,  better  parlu.  swimming 
pool,  streets,  sidewalks,  and  curbs— 
which  were  services  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  needed  in  the  incorpora- 
tion survey. 

The  citizens'  committee  was  chaired 
by  Warren  B.  Bedell,  assisted  by  Dean 
Merlcle.  Georgetta  Q.  Welch.  Bemlce 
Parker,  Eva  Long,  Mrs.  Leone  Thom- 
burg,  Lou  Gretz,  Larry  Maese,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Pahl,  Mrs.  Valentina  Bassett. 
Mrs.  Wilma  Bedell.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Bristow,  Mr.  Leslie  Mabey.  Mrs. 
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Lu  Merlcle.  Henry  Van  Unen.  and  Earl 
J.  Welch.  This  committee  signed  up  34 
percent  of  the  residents,  representing 
42  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation, 
although  only  25  percent  of  each  was 
needed. 

In  the  si>ecial  election  held  January 
12.  1960.  Commerce  residents  voted 
895  to  283  for  incorporation.  They  also 
chose,  from  among  25  candidates.  5 
members  for  their  new  city  council: 
Maurice  Qulgley.  James  W.  Bristow, 
Leone  Thomburg,  Kathryn  Pahl,  and 
Charles  F.  Scheibler. 

On  January  28,  1960.  the  council 
elected  Qulgley  as  first  mayor  and 
Scheibler  as  first  mayor  pro  tem. 
County  Supervisor  Ernest  Debs  swore 
in  the  mayor  and  council.  Incorpora- 
tion was  now  complete.  Commerce 
became  Los  Angeles  County's  67th  city 
with  a  population  of  9,555. 

The  new  City  of  Commerce  boasted 
many  advantages  to  both  residents 
and  industry.  One  of  the  most  notable 
was  the  absence  of  city  property  taxes. 
In  the  decade  that  followed  incorpora- 
tion, the  city  made  rapid  progress 
toward  becoming  the  "Model  City"  en- 
visioned by  its  founders.  An  Olympic- 
sized  swimming  pool,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$800,000.  was  opened  in  December 
1961.  A  new  municipal  bus  system,  the 
Nation's  first  free  bus  service,  was  in- 
augurated in  June  1962.  This  system 
still  provides  fare-free  service  and  car- 
ries approximately  180.000  passengers 
annually.  The  post  office  was  estab- 
lished in  1963. 

The  city  began  its  own  library  oper- 
ation in  a  rented  duplex  on  July  1. 
1961.  In  August  1964.  the  library 
moved  into  new  quarters  in  the  civic 
center  building  with  16,150  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  This  library  became 
known  as  Central  Library,  and  to  its 
first  branch  library  (Atlantic  Branch), 
it  added  two  other  branch  libraries- 
Northwest  and  Greenwood— both  dedi- 
cated in  1966.  The  library  now  houses 
over  100,000  volumes  and  is  well 
known  in  southern  California  for  its 
excellent  resources  for  business  and 
industry. 

Recreation  services  grew  rv>idly.  In 
addition  to  the  indoor  aquatorium  fa- 
cility, four  city  parks  and  park  build- 
ings were  developed,  along  with  a  base- 
ball stadium,  gymnasiums,  and  an 
indoor  rifle  and  pistol  range.  Today, 
the  city's  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ment provides  over  1.000  activities  an- 
nually. 

Social  services  to  residents  included 
free  immiuiization  clinics  and  trans- 
portation for  medical  appointments  as 
well  as  a  city  office  for  referral  serv- 
ices and  information  services. 

A  senior  citizens  center  was  devel- 
oped, offering  nutritional  meals  and 
many  social  programs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  seniors. 
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street  improvements  desired  by  the 
founders  were  made  by  the  city's 
public  works  departments. 

The  seventies  saw  some  changes  in 
the  industrial  composition  of  the  city 
and  new  efforts  by  the  city  toward  re- 
development and  toward  retaining  old 
businesses  and  attracting  new  ones. 

An  industrial  development  commit- 
tee was  formed  in  1972  to  gather  to- 
gether Commerce's  best  business 
minds  to  work  on  long-range  plans  for 
enlarging  the  city's  economic  base. 
Tom  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  in- 
dustrial council,  was  appointed  to  that 
post  by  then-Mayor  Michael  V. 
Guerra. 

When  some  major  businesses  began 
leaving  in  the  mldseventies,  the  city 
started  a  redevelopment  agency  in 
1974  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  Commerce  by  improving  ap- 
pearances and  by  pursuing  the  elimi- 
nation of  blight  from  all  areas  of  the 
city.  Projects  designed  to  improve 
housing  quality  and  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  included  Ka  ambitious  conver- 
sion of  Great  Western  Exhibit  Center 
site  to  140  single- family  units  and  94 
seniors  apartments.  All  in  aU,  as  of 
1984.  a  total  of  291  units  had  been 
completed,  with  all  types  of  housing 
units  represented. 

Antiquated  industrial  sites  (U.S. 
Steel,  Triangle  Industrial  Park)  were 
rehabilitated  or  redeveloped  into  in- 
dustrial and  office  complexes.  Cur- 
rently, the  agency  is  attempting  to  re- 
develop the  former  Unlroyal  Tire  site. 
This  would  enhance  the  city's  image 
as  a  major  commercial /business  area 
while  retaining  the  distinctive  Assyri- 
an wall,  which  has  been  declared  an 
historical  monument. 

The  Atlantic  Boulevard  Commercial 
Revitallzatlon  Project  (now  In 
progress)  will  provide  much  needed 
community  shopping  areas  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  surrounding 
neighborhoods. 

A  bold  new  project  to  convert  refuse 
to  energy  is  now  underway  and  should 
provide  additional  revenue  to  the  city 
as  well  as  creatively  utilizing  technolo- 
gy for  alternative  energy  sources. 

As  the  25th  anniversary  year  begins, 
Commerce  should  be  well  underway  to 
establishing  its  cable  TV  system, 
which  will  be  owned  by  the  city.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  features  of  cable, 
two-way  capabilities  will  be  designed 
into  the  system  for  long-range  indus- 
trial and  residential  applications. 

Services  for  residents  of  the  city 
have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  latter 
decade  of  Commerce  history.  All  city 
departments  stress  fine  services  to 
residents,  and  new  programs  have 
been  developed  of  special  benefit  to 
the  residents.  A  community  outreach 
program  was  initiated  in  1981  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  antisocial  problems  of 
youth.  This  program  has  now  evolved 
into  a  community  education  program, 
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reaching  out  to  Commerce  families  to 
Inform  them  and  to  help  prevent  prob- 
lems with  drugs,  alcohol,  and  crime. 
They  also  have  initiated  a  program 
that  is  getting  Jobs  for  young  people 
and  is  teaching  them  Job  skills. 

An  employment  referral  office  was 
begim  in  1982  to  help  match  residents 
in  need  of  employment  to  Jobs  in  Com- 
merce industries. 

In  1984,  the  Commerce  library 
Joined  the  California  literacy  cam- 
paign with  a  special  project  which  pro- 
vides tutoring  to  adults  who  need  to 
learn  to  read  In  English. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  need  for  the 
safety  of  residents  and  workers,  the 
public  safety  office  has  started  a 
Neighborhood  Watch  Program,  and 
the  city  council  has  authorized  a  new 
team  of  public  safety  specialists  to 
help  the  city's  Neighborhood  Watch 
Program. 

As  Commerce  reaches  its  25th  aiml- 
versary,  the  city  Is  proud  of  its  past  ac- 
complishments and  is  looking  forward 
to  exciting  and  creative  years  ahead. 
The  present  city  council,  consisting  of 
Mayor  Dr.  Michael  V.  Guerra.  Mayor 
Pro-Tem  James  B.  Dimas.  Sr.,  and 
councllmembers  Robert  Comejo. 
Arturo  Marquez.  and  Richardo  Vas- 
quez,  are  pledged  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  Commerce  as  a  fine 
place  to  live  for  its  residents  and  as  a 
outstanding  environment  for  business. 
They  stress  to  all  city  departments  the 
necessity  for  first-class  service  to  resi- 
dents and  business  alike  and  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  unique  cooperation  of 
council,  city  departments,  residents, 
and  industry  that  makes  Commerce 
truly  a  "Model  City."* 
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GILMAN  INTRODUCES  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  MIA/POW'S  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  GERHARDT 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

or  Hissoniu 

IM  THZ  HOtrSB  OP  RXPRXSDnATITXS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
town  America  is  the  backbone  of  our 
country,  and  It  often  does  not  get  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  Now,  thanks  to 
a  book  by  Mr.  Roy  Gerhardt.  more 
people  will  know  what  it  is  like  to  live 
in  a  small  town,  and  the  contributions 
a  small  town  makes  to  its  country.  The 
book,  titled  "A  Town  Called  Speed."  is 
the  result  of  painstaking  research,  and 
I  commend  Mr.  Gerhardt  for  his  dili- 
gence In  bringing  small  town  America 
alive.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  MXW  TOKK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  along  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  task  force 
on  American  MIA/POW's  in  South- 
east Asia  and  along  with  other  com- 
mitted Members  of  this  body,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
regarding  the  status  of  these  brave  yet 
unaccounted  for  Americans. 

The  Issue  of  our  "Missing  in  Action" 
for  well  over  a  decade  has  been  of  fun- 
damental Importance  to  us  all.  The  ex- 
ceptional commitment  put  forth  by 
the  National  League  of  Families  has 
been  a  magnet  for  Involvement  on  the 
part  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  Resolving  the  fate  of  2.483 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  Ameri- 
cans has  been  assigned  a  high  priority 
by  President  Reagan,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  utilizing  every  avenue  for  In- 
formation on  their  behalf  Is  to  be  com- 
mended and  emulated. 

The  issue  of  our  missing  is  one  that 
affects  all  Americans.  It  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  This  sense  of  the  House  res- 
olution is  similar  to  one  which  enjoyed 
significant  support  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  deserves  the  endorsement  of 
all  of  our  colleagues.  The  thrust  of 
this  measure  focuses  on  requesting  the 
President  to  continue  to  ensure  that 
his  commitment  to  a  full  accounting 
by  Indochlnese  governments  be  car- 
ried out  by  American  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  work- 
ing to  obtain  the  Immediate  release  of 
any  Americans  who  may  still  be  held 
captive  in  Indochina  and  for  the  Im- 
mediate return  of  all  American  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  who  have  died  In 
Southeast  Asia  whose  remains  have 
not  been  returned. 

Furthermore,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  further  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  pledged  by  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  in  resolv- 
ing this  humanitarian  issue  of  funda- 
mental Importance.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
months,  Vietnaun  is  again  to  be  urged 
by  Congress  to  accelerate  cooperation 
with  our  Government  in  achieving  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  Ameri- 
cans missing  or  unaccounted  for  In 
Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
House  task  force  on  MIA/POW's. 
Along  with  my  colleagues  on  our  task 
force,  we  heard  much  moving  testimo- 
ny that  has  spurred  us  on  to  further 
commitment.  I  ask  our  collesigues  to 
Join  In  supporting  this  measure  with 
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their  cosponsorship,  and  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcoro: 

H.  Con.  Rn.  37 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  the 
Issue  of  2,4ft3  Americans  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  In  Indochina  a  matter  of  high- 
est national  priority  and  has  initiated  high 
level  dialogue  on  this  Issue  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  fully  supports  these  initiatives  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Americans  stUl  missing 
in  Indochina  and  realizes  that  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Indochlnese 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Qovemment  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  pledged  to  acceler- 
ate efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Oovemment  In  resolving  this  human- 
itarian issue,  separate  from  other  issues  di- 
viding our  two  countries,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public has  taken  some  positive  actions  to 
assist  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
solving the  status  of  missing  Americans: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Horue  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  consciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority to  resolve  the  Issue  of  2,483  Americans 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china: 

(2)  work  for  the  Immediate  release  of  any 
Americans  who  may  still  be  held  captive  In 
Indochina  and  for  the  immediate  return  of 
all  American  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
have  died  In  Southeast  Asia  whose  remains 
have  not  been  returned:  and 

(3)  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  fur- 
ther cooperation  of  the  Lao  People's  E>emo- 
cratlc  Republic  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  In  resolving  this  humanitarian 
Issue  of  fundamental  Importance. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  calls  on  the  Socialist 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam  to  fuUUl  their  pledge 
to  accelerate  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  achieving  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  Americans  missing  or  unac- 
counted for  In  Indochina.* 


POLONLA  FOUNDATION  HONORS 
TWO  OHIO  WOMEN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1985,  the  Polonla  Foundation  of 
Ohio  held  its  Pulaski  scholsu^hip  and 
recognition  awards  banquet  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  in  Garfield 
Heights,  OH.  The  banquet  was  held  to 
honor  one  of  Poland's  great  heroes 
and  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski.  To 
honor  the  occasion.  President  Reagan 
proclaimed  October  11,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Pulaski  Day."  Governor  Celeste 
of  Ohio  issued  a  similar  proclamation. 
The  memory  of  General  Pulaski  is 
also  traditionally  honored  by  publicly 
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acknowledging  the  accomplishments 
of  men  and  women  of  Polish  descent 
who  have  contributed  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
1984  Heritage  Awards  of  the  Ohio  Po- 
lonla Foimdation  were  bestowed  upon 
Mrs.  Helen  Karpinski,  a  civic  and  po- 
litical leader  in  Greater  Cleveland  and 
upon  Mrs.  Ursula  Preebe  who  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  volunteer  youth,  civic, 
religious,  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion, the  biosketches  of  these  two  fine 
citizens  who  were  Justly  honored  by 
the  Polonia  Foundation  last  fall. 

The  following  are  sketches  of  both 
outstanding  citizens: 

BiosKXTCB  or  Uhsttla  Pa^BS 

Ursula  Preebe  was  bom  In  the  Warzala 
area  of  Cleveland,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Adolph  and  Josephine  Blegackl.  She  attend- 
ed St.  Stanislaus  Elementary  School.  A.B. 
Hart  Junior  High  School  and  graduated 
from  South  High  School.  In  1946,  she  mar- 
ried Stanley  J.  Preebe  who  also  attended 
the  same  schools.  Later,  she  received  her 
secretarial  and  business  education  at 
Schauifler  College.  Twenty  eight  years  ago, 
she  started  her  voluntary  youth  work.  This 
experience  led  to  full-time  employment  with 
the  Parma  City  School  District;  nineteen 
years  at  Scha&f  Junior  High  School:  six  at 
F^y  Junior  High  and  one  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Junior  High.  Over  these  years,  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  training,  developing,  and  su- 
pervising the  Cooperative  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  trained  students  in  acquiring  prac- 
tical business  skills.  She  assisted  students  in 
securing  post  graduate  In  business  and  still 
keeps  in  touch  with  many  of  the  students  to 
see  the  end  results  of  these  experiences  and 
is  thriUed  with  the  end  results.  She  reported 
directly  to  the  principal  and  was  expected  to 
perform  on  a  self -directed  capacity.  She  pri- 
marily served  as  a  liaison  between  principal, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  to  promote  a 
successful  educational  experience  for  stu- 
dents. Now  retired,  she  Is  like  a  second 
mother  to  these  young  people.  Her  destiny 
in  life  is  apparently  to  continue  guiding  stu- 
dents. She  is  best  described  as  being  sensi- 
tive and  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  people 
and  enjoys  active  participation  In  construc- 
tive and  positive  projects  that  promote  and 
encourage  excellence. 

Over  many  years,  she  has  been  Involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  community  activities.  She 
served  as  past  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Educational  Secretary's  Chapter  of  the 
Ohio  Aisoclation  of  Public  School  Employ- 
ees: founding  member  of  the  Playhouse 
Square  Association;  past  participating 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Safety  Council: 
Life  Member  of  the  Parma  Community 
General  Hospital  Auxiliary;  Rotary  Ann 
Club  of  Parma:  contributing  and  participat- 
ing member  of  the  Y's. 

She  also  served  as  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  her  husband's  corporation,  the  S.J. 
Preebe  and  Associates,  a  multl-mllllon  dollar 
industrial  sales  mariteting  firm. 

Stanley  J.  Preebe,  also  retired  as  the  cor- 
porate president.  Both  continue  to  be  joint- 
ly active  In  Polonla  and  community  activi- 
ties. 

Both  have  shared  their  good  fortune  and 
talents  with  others.  They  are  known  as 
"Polish  Philanthropiats"  for  their  generous 
grants  to  worthwhUe  Polonla  and  communi- 
ty projects.  They  are  proud  of  their  Polish 
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Heritage  and  continue  to  foster  he  cultural 
traditions  of  Poland. 

The  Preebe's  have  a  close  relationship 
with  Marymount  Hospital.  Stanley  J. 
Preebe  serves  on  the  Marymount  Civic  Advi- 
sory Board.  Satisfied  with  the  hospital's 
care,  they  donated  the  'VislUtion  ChapeL" 
They  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  hospi- 
tal and  for  the  families  of  patients  that  vis- 
ited the  hospital  that  ./ere  upset  with  their 
slck  loved  ones.  The  Preebe's  wanted  to  pro- 
vide a  quiet  place  where  these  visitors  could 
meditate  and  find  a  moment  of  solitude  and 
peace. 

After  the  Chapel  was  built,  the  Preebe's 
financed  a  public  address  system  for  Mary- 
moimt  Ho^lt&l.  This  allowed  bedridden  pa- 
tients to  bear  Chapel  services. 

The  plaque  gracing  the  entrance  to  the 
"Visitation  Chapel "  reads:  'With  Oratitude 
and  Love" /Mr.  6t  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Preebe." 

The  Preebe's  received  statewide  recogni- 
tion for  donating  the  'Visitation  Chapel" 
with  Its  unique  public  address  system 
beamed  to  rooms  at  Marymount  HospitaL  A 
resolution  of  recognition  was  passed  by  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  to  honor  them  for 
their  generous  and  thoughtful  gift  to  those 
In  need.  This  sincere  concern  and  consider- 
ation is  the  hallmark  of  an  involved,  sensi- 
tive, and  responsible  citizenship.  This  note- 
worthy dvlc  accomplishment  is  evidence  of 
their  potential  as  individuals  to  positively 
affect  the  quality  of  life  in  our  society. 

The  Preebe's  have  earned  the  respect  of 
others  by  their  unfaltering  and  unselfish 
commitment  to  those  in  need.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  form  of  praise  and 
recognition.  They  were,  furthermore,  com- 
mended as  truly  selfless  individuals  and  out- 
standlivg  Ohloans. 

Expressing  a  sense  of  humility,  the 
Preebe's  consider  themselves  blessed.  "We 
have  received  more  than  we  have  given. 
Through  giving,  you  receive." 

The  Preebe's  reside  In  Parma. 

BlOSKRCH  or  HXLXH  B.  Karpikski 

Bom  in  Cleveland,  Helen  Karpinski  mar- 
ried the  late  John  Karpinski  in  St.  Casimlr's 
Church  and  lived  In  the  "Poznan"  area  most 
of  her  married  life,  where  she  was  active  in 
community  affairs.  In  1938  she  was  an  orga- 
nizer and  officer  of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  of 
the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans, 
George  Washington  Post  No.  31.  Recently 
she  was  honored  as  a  founder  of  the  Ave 
Maria  Senior  Citizens  Club  at  St.  Casimir'a 

For  over  60  years  she  actively  participated 
in  the  American  Polish  Women's  Club,  an 
organization  devoted  to  preserving  Polish 
customs  and  traditions  and  to  assisting  in 
dvlc  improvement.  Elected  the  Club's  sixth 
President,  she  Initiated  projects  as  part  of 
the  World  War  11  effort  and  helped  estab- 
lish the  Polish  Garden  in  Cleveland's  Cul- 
tural Gardens.  Through  her  leadership, 
funds  were  acquired  for  a  sculptured  btist  of 
Madame  Marie  Curie  for  the  Polish  Garden. 
For  over  20  years  she  has  been  a  chapter  of- 
ficer In  the  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of 
AmericsL,  through  which  she  has  promoted 
fraternal  insurance.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  Polish  Women  and  the 
Alliance  of  Poles.  Through  her  pioneering 
leadership  and  unselfish  service,  she  has 
provided  an  effective  role  model  to  younger 
ethnic  women,  demonstrating  that  a  woman 
could  combine  responsibilities  of  a  wife  and 
mother  with  emplojrment  and  active  work  in 
the  community. 

Her  civic  interests  Include  43  years  of 
membership    in    the    Cleveland    Cultural 
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0«rden  Federation,  where  she  has  repre- 
sented the  Polish  Garden  and  presently 
serves  as  Vice-President.  The  Federation  Is  a 
chain  of  ethnic  gardens  united  for  peace, 
culture,  and  brotherhood.  As  an  officer 
during  most  of  its  history,  Helen  Karpinski 
came  into  contact  with  a  large  variety  of 
ethnic  groups.  One  of  the  major  goals  in  her 
life,  evolving  from  this  experience,  has  been 
to  develop  political  influence  through 
ethnic  co-operation.  To  this  end,  she  helped 
found  the  Women's  Cosmopolitan  Demo- 
cratic League  of  Cuyahoga  and  In  1952 
served  as  its  President.  The  League's  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
among  ethnics  and  to  provide  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  political  activity  of  ethnic 
women. 

A  believer  in  the  two-party  system  and  in 
women  participating  in  the  political  process, 
Helen  Karpinski  took  an  early  active  role  in 
the  Democratic  Party  beginning  in  the 
1930's  and  continuing  to  the  present.  She 
served  as  an  elected  Democratic  Ward 
Leader  for  15  years  and  as  precinct  commit- 
teeperson  for  20  years;  was  one  of  the  first 
women  nominated  to  Cleveland  City  Coun- 
cil: and  has  served  on  both  the  County  and 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committees  for 
many  years.  In  1967  she  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federated  Democratic  Women 
of  Ohio.  She  has  served  as  an  elected  Dele- 
gate or  Alternate  at  Democratic  National 
Conventions  since  1932  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  from 
1980  to  1984. 

She  has  promoted  and  supported  women 
aspiring  to  public  office  and  chaired  the  suc- 
cessful 1970  campaign  to  elect  the  first 
woman  to  the  Office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  was  a  Cleveland  coordina- 
tor in  the  present  State  Treasurer's  1982 
campaign.  She  has  served  on  ethnic  cam- 
paign committees  ranging  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  numerous  Cuy- 
ahoga County  Judges  and  has  served  on  the 
Ethnic  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Having  recently  returned  from  the  E>emo- 
cratic  National  Convention,  she  witnessed  a 
life-long  dream  coming  true— to  see  an 
ethnic  woman  nominated  as  Vice-President. 
Through  54  years  of  political  activity,  she 
has  been  determined  to  demonstrate  to 
women  and  to  ethnics  that  they  could  be 
successful  in  politics  and  government.  In 
recognition  of  her  pioneer  efforts  in  the 
changing  role  of  women  in  our  society  and 
their  emergence  especially  in  politics  and 
government,  the  Ohio  Hall  of  Fame  gave 
her  an  award  as  a  special  honoree  in  1983. 

Other  recognition  she  has  received  in- 
cludes: 

1959  Public  Recognition  Reception. 
Women's  Cosmopolitan  Democratic  League. 

1965  Community  Service  Award,  Baptist 
Ministers  Association. 

1974  Ohio  Democratic  Woman  of  the  Year 
Award,  Federated  Democratic  Women  of 
Ohio. 

1982  Distinguished  Service  Award,  Ameri- 
can Polish  Women's  Club. 

Helen  Karpinslil  is  the  mother  of  three 
daughters:  Gloria  Joy  Battisti,  Mercedes 
Spotts,  and  Diane  K&rplnski.* 
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LEGISLATION       TO       COMMEMO- 
RATE SHAYS'  REBILUON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THI  HOUSX  or  RSPRXSKMTATIVXS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  historical  bicentennial 
of  Shays'  Rebellion.  I  stand  before  my 
colleagues  to  share  the  significance  of 
this  hallmark  and  to  summon  their 
support  in  commemorating  its  contri- 
bution to  our  American  heritage. 

Shays'  Rebellion  was  the  result  of 
citizens'  discontent  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  economy  following  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Revolt  took  place 
in  almost  every  State  but  ignited  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  war  had  dev- 
astated its  major  industries.  Exports 
fell,  resulting  in  massive  public  indebt- 
edness. The  only  accepted  tender  for  a 
long  while  was  cash  and  its  unstable 
fluctuations  made  paying  costs  close 
to  impossible.  Debts  were  high,  pun- 
ishments were  severe.  Overall,  a  gener- 
al distrust  of  the  Government  persist- 
ed because  public  grievances  were  not 
being  addressed. 

By  1786,  feelings  of  unrest  had 
spread  across  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
monwealth. Daniel  Shays  and  a  group 
of  farmers  obstructed  court  proceed- 
Ligs,  demanding  that  the  court  be  at- 
tentive to  their  concerns.  The  unrest 
culminated  In  January  1787  when 
Shays  and  his  followers  stormed  an  ar- 
senal in  Springfield  on  the  25th.  The 
uprising  of  Shays'  Rebellion  climaxed 
the  newspaper  debating,  the  listing  of 
grievances,  the  interference  with  the 
courts  and  the  rioting  which  marked 
the  years  between  1780  and  1786. 
People  in  all  States  were  alarmed  by 
the  revolutionary  disorder  and  the  im- 
derlying  social  and  economic  problems 
that  had  caused  such  a  reaction. 

Plagued  by  a  weak  and  disorganized 
economy,  and  an  unresponsive  govern- 
ment, the  rebels  in  Massachusetts 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
post-war  crisis.  The  rebellion  hastened 
special  reforms  in  taxation  and  Judi- 
cial procedure.  In  addition,  it  alerted 
leaders  of  America  to  the  frailltles  of 
the  Government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  served  as  the  impe- 
tus for  the  drafting  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  Shays'  Rebellion  In 
the  formation  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment deserves  recognition  by  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  support  a  Joint 
resolution  celebrating  the  historical 
significance  of  this  event.  Please  Join 
me  in  designating  January  19  to  Janu- 
ary 25,  1987  as  Shays'  Week  and 
Sunday,  January  25  as  Shays'  Day  in 
honor  of  the  rebellion  leader. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  about 
this  endeavor.  Shays'  Rebellion  repre- 
sents more  than  a  glimmer  of  our  past. 
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It  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  and  the  struggle  of  a  people 
to  persevere  and  combat  Injustice.  We 
who  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  the 
seeds  Daniel  Shays  and  his  rebels 
sowed,  owe  them  an  enthusiastic  rec- 
ognition. A  commemorative  resolution 
signals  a  step  in  that  direction.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  left 
our  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
with  enough  time  to  do  what  they  do 
best:  tend  to  business.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  ANN 
DYBALA 


REPEAL  RECORDKEEPING 
REQUIREBIENT 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  mssotTKi 

nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
law  that  requires  that  so-called  con- 
temporaneous records  or  logbooks  be 
kept  with  minutely  detailed  entries  in 
order  for  a  farmer  or  a  business  person 
to  benefit  from  the  lawful  deduction 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  busi- 
ness use  of  a  car  or  truck.  Bear  in 
mind  that  laws  already  exist  that  re- 
quire business  deductions  be  Justified. 
The  law  I  seek  to  repeal,  however,  cre- 
ated an  excessive  standard  to  Justify 
the  expense  and,  in  my  view,  imposes 
too  much  Government  into  the  life  of 
private  citizens. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Interviewed  or  heard  from  a 
large  number  of  small  businesses  and 
farmers  who  have  complied  with  these 
rules  during  January.  They  tell  me 
from  firsthand  experience  that  these 
rules  drain  their  time  unnecessarily; 
time  which  they  could  put  to  better 
use  feeding  the  country  or  creating 
Jobs.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly that  small  businessmen  do 
not  mind  pasring  their  fair  share  nor 
do  they  mind  doing  those  activities 
which  genuinely  safeguard  our  Nation. 
They  are  a  patriotic  group  and  a  valu- 
able resource.  What  they  do  mind  are 
unjustified  Federal  requirements  for 
thousands  of  pages  of  unneeded.  un- 
heeded, and  uiu-ead  paper.  This  body 
responded  to  their  outcry  with  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed to  systematically  reduce  Gov- 
ernment recordkeeping  requirements 
and  to  require  Government  agencies  to 
Justify  any  further  demands.  The  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  require- 
ment flies  in  the  face  of  that  goal. 

Determined  tax  cheats  are  not 
thwarted;  they  will  simply  falsify  en- 
tries or  construct  false  books  if  they 
are  ever  required  to  "produce  the 
record."  It  is  the  honest  taxpayer,  who 
already  works  a  good  portion  of  the 
year  for  Uncle  Sam.  who  will  now 
spend  time  filling  in  the  blanks.  If 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  Impose  a 
charge  on  those  who  drive  their  busi- 
ness cars  home,  then  let  us  debate 
that  issue  directly  and  vote  on  it  on  its 
own  merits. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  iixnfois 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSElTTATrVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  a  respected  citizen  from  Illinois' 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  and  she  is 
Mary  Ann  Dybala.  Mary  Ann  has  con- 
sistently shown  that  every  neighbor- 
hood has  people  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  their  com- 
mimlty. 

Mary  Ann  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
has  devoted  herself  to  numerous  com- 
munity activities  and  projects  in  the 
hopes  of  encouraging  future  communi- 
ty growth  and  improvement.  Her  par- 
ticipation in  the  commimity  can  be 
highlighted  through  her  efforts  as 
president  of  the  Garfield  Ridge  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Mary  Ann  has  been 
active  in  the  chamber  for  10  years  and 
is  beginning  her  second  consecutive 
terms  as  president.  Throughout  her 
many  years  of  community  service,  she 
has  always  looked  at  participation  as  a 
way  to  help  others  as  she  has  been 
helped  by  others  in  the  community. 

I  Join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mary  Ann  Dybala  for  her  work 
in  our  behalf,  and  I  introduce  into 
today's  Record  a  newspaper  article 
honoring  Mary  Ann  Dybala  upon  her 
receipt  of  the  Ray  McDonald  Commu- 
nity Achievement  Award, 

The  article  follows: 

McDonald  Award  to  Makt  Amt  Dtbala 

The  Midway  Sentinel  Proudly  salutes 
Mary  Ann  Dybala  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Ray  McDonald  Community  Achievement 
Award  for  the  month  of  Noveml>er. 

Mary  Ann  Dybala  is  a  native  of  Chicago 
having  spent  here  early  years  in  the  Brigh- 
ton Park  area.  She  moved  to  Garfield  Ridge 
in  1950  with  her  parents,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  She  graduated  from  St.  Daniel's  the 
Prophet  Grammar  School  and  from  Kelly 
High  School.  She  also  attended  Bogan 
Junior  College  and  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity studying  nursing. 

Many  long  time  residents  may  remember 
her  from  the  old  Dvorak's  Pharmacy  on 
Archer  and  Rutherford  streets  in  the  late 
50s  where  she  worked  as  an  apprentice 
pharmacist.  She  also  was  both  a  Tupper- 
ware  Demonstrator  and  group  manager  for 
almost  14  years.  It  was  at  one  of  these  par- 
ties that  a  friend  in  the  real  estate  business 
convinced  her  to  give  selling  homes  a  try. 
She  had  always  enjoyed  sales  and  meeting 
people,  so  she  took  the  state  exam  and 
began  as  a  sales  associate  in  one  of  the  com- 
munity realty  officers.  After  almost  two 
years  at  that  agency,  she  went  into  partner- 
ship in  her  own  business  forming  a  realty. 
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then  located  in  a  small  office  at  the  comer 
of  Archer  and  Austin  Aves.  Business  grew  to 
the  point  where  relocation  became  neces- 
sary, so  a  move  was  made  one-half  block 
west  to  the  present  location  at  6165  S. 
Archer  Ave.  where  she  is  now  the  sole 
owner. 

Beside  her  interest  in  this  area  from  the 
home  standpoint,  she  has  a  genuine  interest 
In  people,  the  Garfield  Ridge  area  and  in 
the  future  growth  of  the  23rd  Ward.  She  be- 
lieves that  with  the  promised  improvements 
to  the  southwest  side  such  as  the  Rapid 
Transit  leg  to  Midway  and  the  regrowth  of 
the  airport  itself,  and  the  new  businesses, 
our  community  can  only  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish.  To  that  end  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  many  community  organizations 
and  projects.  She  is  presently  beginning  her 
second  consecutive  term  as  president  of  the 
Garfield  Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
which  she  has  been  an  active  member  for 
almost  10  years.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Garfield  Ridge 
Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  is  Involved  with  the  Southwest  Realty 
Board. 

Throughout  her  many  years  as  a  resident 
of  the  southwest  side  and  the  23rd  Ward. 
she  has  participated  in  many  other  worth- 
while communtly  activities  because  she 
truly  believes  in  "getting  involved"  to  help 
others  as  she  has  been  helped  by  others  in 
this  community. 

She  currently  lives  In  the  23rd  Ward  with 
Ray.  her  husband  of  19  years,  and  their 
daughter  Kim.  and  son  Philip. 

The  staff  of  the  Midway  Sentinel  Ex- 
pesses  its  thanks  to  Mary  Ann  and  honors 
her  for  the  unselfish  dedication  of  the  time 
and  concern  she  has  shown  for  the  business 
and  residential  community  of  the  23rd  Ward 
and  the  southwest  side.* 


TOUR   OP  DEPARTMENT   OF  DE- 
FENSE DEPENDENTS  SCHOOUB 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpreskrtattvss 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  congressional  recess  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  chair  an  lnsi>ection 
tour  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense dependents  schools  located  in 
Japan.  The  inspection  tour  included 
stops  at  Sollars  Elementary  School, 
Edgren  High  School,  West  Elementary 
School,  Byrd  Elementary  School, 
Yokota  High  School,  East  Elementary 
School,  Sullivan  Elementary  School, 
Kinnlck  High  School.  Zama  Middle 
and  High  Schools,  and  Amn  Elemen- 
tary School. 

These  Federal  public  schools  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can children  living  abroad— children 
who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
service  women  and  men  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  most  of  us  would 
view  the  prospect  of  living  and  teach- 
ing in  a  foreign  country  as  an  exciting 
adventure,  the  realities  of  life  are  far 
less  pleasant  for  our  overseas  person- 
nel. During  my  recent  inspection  tour 
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of  the  dependents  schools  I  came 
across  a  number  of  glaring  problems 
that  could  affect  not  only  the  morale 
of  the  educational  staff  but  also  could 
hinder  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  Important  military  personnel. 

The  recent  inspection  tour  revealed, 
among  other  things,  that  Department 
of  Defense  education  personnel  face  a 
high  cost  of  living  that  Is  not  met  by 
their  modest  salaries.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  employees  encounter  on  a 
daily  basis  substandard  housing,  lan- 
guage diffictilties,  cultural  adjust- 
ments, poor  or  nonexistent  medical  fa- 
cilities and  less  than  sophisticated 
communication  and  transportation 
systems. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  educational  personnel  serving  in 
these  schools  are  of  superior  quality. 
It  is  unfortunate  they  face  personnel 
problems  that  no  other  teacher  or  ad- 
ministrator could  faintly  imagine.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  provide  a  superi- 
or education  for  our  military  depend- 
ent children,  then  we  must  solve  the 
overwhelming  social  problems  that  the 
educational  staff  face  on  a  daily  basis. 

During  my  toiu-  of  the  dependents 
schools,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  and  talk  to  many  of  the  fine 
teachers  and  administrators  serving  in 
the  overseas  school  system.  My 
lengthy  conversation  with  the  person- 
nel brought  to  light  two  major  prob- 
lems. The  most  conmion  complaint 
was  the  lack  of  transfers.  Most  teach- 
ers said  they  would  be  willing  to  expe- 
rience substandard  living  conditions 
for  a  year  or  two  if  they  had  some 
hope  of  moving  to  another  less  isolat- 
ed location.  Shockingly.  I  discovered 
that  some  teachers  had  served  in  the 
same  location  for  10  and  12  years  with- 
out being  able  to  transfer  to  a  more 
desirable  location.  If  we  are  to  retain 
these  teachers,  then  we  must  design  a 
system  that  will  allow  them  to  com- 
pete on  an  annual  basis  for  available 
vacancies  in  other  countries. 

The  second  most  serious  problem 
facing  Department  of  Defense  educa- 
tional personnel  was  their  inabUity  to 
use  medical  facilities  on  military  bases. 
While  our  overseas  military  bases  will 
attend  to  the  needs  of  military  person- 
nel they  have  refused  time  and  again 
to  provide  even  the  most  minimal  of 
medical  care  to  the  staff  educating 
their  children.  It  is  ludicrous  that  De- 
fense Department  educational  person- 
nel have  to  travel  60  to  75  miles  per 
day  to  see  a  foreign  doctor  for  medical 
care  while  military  doctors  and  den- 
tists sit  idle  less  than  10  or  15  minutes 
away. 

Finally,  the  recent  tour  of  our  De- 
fense Department  dependents  schools 
reaffirmed  my  belief  that  we  must  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of  our 
educational  personnel  overseas.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  recruit  and  retain 
superior  personnel  from  the  United 
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states  to  serve  In  Department  of  De- 
fense schools,  then  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  bill,  H.R.  43, 
the  "Overseas  Teachers  Act  of  1985." 
The  issues  addressed  in  H.R.  43  will 
guarantee  the  finest  possible  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  our  armed 
services  and  civilian  employees  serving 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  among  other 
things,  will  ensure  equality  of  benefits, 
provide  a  simplified  method  of  pay, 
allow  sabbatical  leave,  define  the 
school  day,  year,  and  class  size,  and  es- 
tablish a  career  ladder  that  will  allow 
teachers  to  remain  in  the  classroom. 
Only  when  we  have  accomplished 
these  goals  can  we  be  assured  that  we 
have  provided  a  superior  education  for 
the  children  of  our  military  personnel. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  continuing 
the  long  tradition  of  providing  a  supe- 
rior education  for  the  children  of  our 
armed  service  employees  then  I  ask 
them  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr. 
Beth  Stephens,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools  and  Lieutenant.  General 
Weyand,  Commander  of  the  IX  Corps, 
Japan,  for  their  assistance  in  making 
the  visit  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  a  success.  A  special 
thanks  is  in  order  to  the  many  fine  en- 
listed and  commissioned  personnel 
that  provided  ground  and  air  transpor- 
tation during  the  subcommittee's  visit. 
Without  their  efforts  and  cooperation 
the  subcommittee's  tour  would  not 
have  been  the  success  that  it  was.« 


PROTECTION  NEEDED  FOR 
TEAM  FRANCHISES  AND  COM- 
MUNITIES 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

or  MAJtTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  in  the  middle  of  a  snowy  night, 
the  Baltimore  Colts  were  moved  from 
our  city  to  Indianapolis. 

At  other  times,  in  other  cities 
around  this  country,  other  sports 
teams  have  also  arbitrarily  moved 
from  city  to  city.  Oakland  lost  its 
Raiders,  New  York  lost  its  Jets,  San 
Diego  lost  its  Clippers.  Philadelphia 
almost  lost  its  Eagles  and,  now,  there 
are  rumors  that  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals may  be  flying  the  coop. 

When  professional  sports  teams 
leave  a  city,  they  not  only  leave 
behind  the  broken  hearts  of  millions 
of  fans,  they  often  leave  an  empty  sta- 
dium with  enormous  financial  debts 
they  helped  create. 
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What  we've  seen  recently  is  that 
sometimes  teams  hold  local  govern- 
ments hostage  by  threatening  to  leave 
and  making  ransom  demands  for  addi- 
tional guarantees  and  subsidies. 

It's  a  sad  commentary  today  that 
many  of  our  professional  sports  teams 
want  guaranteed  ticket  sales  and  guar- 
anteed stadium  improvements  but 
they  don't  want  to  guarantee  they'll 
stay  in  a  city.  To  me,  that's  not  being 
a  good  sport. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  designated  to  protect  local 
governments  and  taxpayers  who  have 
put  millions  of  dollars  Into  stadiums 
and  playing  arenas. 

It  is  also  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  professional  sports  leagues 
and  to  enable  them  to  be  good  faith 
bargainers. 

This  bill  creates  an  orderly  frame- 
work of  events  that  must  occur  and 
criteria  that  must  be  met  if  a  profes- 
sional sports  team  wants  to  move  from 
one  city  to  another. 

This  bill  allows  teams  to  move  for  fi- 
nancial need,  but  not  for  financial 
greed.  It  gives  cities  the  right  of  first 
refusal  if  a  team  does  want  to  leave 
and  it  establishes  an  arbitration  panel 
to  determine  if  there  are  valid  finan- 
cial reasons  for  a  move. 

This  bill  goes  even  further  in  pro- 
tecting communities  and  team  fran- 
chises. 

It  allows  leagues  to  bargain  collec- 
tively for  telecast  agreements  and  rev- 
enue sharing. 

It  also  mandates  that  by  1988,  the 
NFL  must  expand  its  league  by  two 
teams  and  that  one  of  those  teams 
must  be  in  Baltimore.  F\uther,  the 
NFL  is  to  add  two  more  teams  by  1990 
and  one  of  those  teams  must  be  in 
Oakland,  CA. 

I  have  been  a  fan  of  professional 
football  all  my  life.  I  used  to  love  to  go 
to  Colts  games  with  my  uncles,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  I  bought  when  I 
finished  college  and  got  a  job  was  my 
own  set  of  season  tickets. 

I  am  a  sports  fan.  I  am  also  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  fans.  Communities  are 
fighting  aggressively  today  to  get 
sports  teams  as  they  are  to  get  the 
high-paying  microelectronic  indus- 
tries. Sports  teams  mean  jobs.  They 
mean  community  pride. 

Through  this  legislation  I  hope  we 
can  bring  order  and  stability  to  what  is 
otherwise  becoming  a  very  chaotic 
playing  field.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  sup- 
port it.« 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACCREDI- 
TATION COMMISSION  DOES 
EXCELLENT  WORK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHT78KTT8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  educational,  and 
valuable  experiences  I  have  had  as  an 
elected  official  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. This  group  was  established  by 
several  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  law  enforcement  and  had 
representation  from  law  enforcement 
professionals,  elected  officials,  private 
citizens,  and  others  to  propose  stand- 
ards which  police  forces  throughout 
the  country  could,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  be  accredited. 

During  the  last  years  of  my  service 
as  a  State  legislator  in  Massachusetts, 
I  was  a  member  of  that  commission 
and  found  the  commission  meetings  to 
be  extraordinarily  useful  to  me.  A  di- 
verse group  of  people  representing 
many  ideologies  and  backgrounds  were 
brought  together  on  a  periodic  basis  to 
discuss  difficult  issues  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  results  were  in  all  cases 
stimulating  discussions  and  mutual 
conclusions.  I  was  serving  on  the  com- 
mission in  my  capacity  as  a  State  legis- 
lator, so  I  left  when  I  became  a 
member  of  this  body.  But  I  have  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  commission's 
work  with  interest  and  I  was  recently 
delighted  to  read  in  Parade  magazine  a 
very  good  article  describing  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  that  has  been 
made  with  the  important  work  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Accreditation 
Commission  does.  The  fears  that  some 
had  that  this  commission  would  be  an 
intrusive  national  presence  disturbing 
local  traditions  have  proven  unfound- 
ed. Instead  the  commission  has  al- 
ready begun  to  show  its  usefulness  and 
I  long  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  interesting  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  article  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Oavzer. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Parade  Magazine.  Dec.  30.  1984] 

Cam  Your  Polics  Dzp/utTMSifT  Pass 

MnsTm? 

(By  Bernard  Gavzer) 

E)veryone  knows— or  thinks  he  knows— 
what  makes  a  good  cop:  honesty,  strength, 
dedication,  persistence,  street  smarts,  com- 
passion. 

But  what  makes  a  good  police  depart- 
ment? 

How  do  you  know  whether  the  organiza- 
tion behind  the  men  and  women  In  blue  Is 
employing  their  talents  most  efficiently  and 
professionally  In  delivering  police  services? 

You  know  how  to  Judge  schools  because  of 
objective  tests  and  standards.  The  same  is 
true  of  hospitals. 


And  now.  there's  the  promise  of  a  sort  of 
revolution  in  police  work.  For  the  first  time, 
there  Is  a  nationwide  program  to  accredit 
entire  police  departments. 

This  can  be  done  through  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  headquartered  in  Fairfax.  Va.  It  Is 
an  independent,  nonprofit,  nongovernmen- 
tal organization  operating  since  1983  with 
the  goal  of  raising  police  work  from  a  blue- 
collar  Job  to  a  profession. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  Involve  every  eligible  law- 
enforcement  agency  in  the  country  In  the 
accreditation  program,"  says  James  Cotter, 
executive  director  of  the  commission.  More 
than  15.000  agencies  could  be  eligible. 

Being  accredited  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  saying  about  a  department  that  it  "is  in 
an  ouutandlng  category,  that  it  rightfully 
has  an  uncontested  status  and  that  Its  ac- 
creditation is  a  guarantee  that  it  conforms 
to  a  desirable  standard,"  says  Cotter.  But 
that  definition  alone,  you  could  be  reason- 
ably sure  that,  if  your  department  was  ac- 
credited, at  least  the  professionals  regarded 
It  as  good. 

Charles  Plummer.  police  chief  in  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  addresses  the  issue  with  emo- 
tion, saying:  "If  you  had  a  heart  attack, 
how'd  you  feel  being  wheeled  into  a  hospital 
that's  not  accredited?  Would  you  send  your 
kid  to  a  college  that's  not  accredited?  If  you 
want  standards  for  health  and  education,  by 
God.  why  not  for  public  safety?  Why 
wouldn't  any  community  Insist  on  a  police 
department  that  meets  professional  stand- 
ards?" 

His  department  Is  seeking  accreditation. 

So  far,  five  police  departments  have  been 
accredited.  In  addition,  to  the  17-member 
force  In  Mount  Dora.  Fla.,  which  was  the 
first  to  win  accreditation,  they  are  the  290- 
member  Arlington  County  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Virginia,  the  1370-member  Balti- 
more County  Police  Department  in  Mary- 
land, the  44-meml>er  department  of  North 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  the  51 -member  Elk- 
hart County  Sheriff's  Department  in  Indi- 
ana. (Figures  in  this  article  are  for  full-time 
members  of  a  department,  but  part-time 
police  also  must  pass  muster.) 

Tliirty-six  departments.  Including  those  in 
Denver,  Tampa  and  Atlanta,  are  in  a  prelim- 
inary stage  leading  to  accreditation,  while 
130  others— Including  departments  in 
Boston.  Phoenix,  Houston  and  Louisville- 
have  applied.  The  accreditation  is  for  five 
years. 

Mount  Dora  was  one  of  five  departments 
that  took  part  in  a  test  to  design  an  accredi- 
tation program.  "It's  not  a  'good  ole  tx>y'  de- 
partment anymore."  says  the  former  police 
chief.  Earl  Oooden.  who  was  in  command 
during  the  process.  And  his  successor,  Bob 
Roberts,  says,  "The  beauty  of  accreditation 
was  proved  right  here  because,  when  Earl 
left  there  was  no  concern  about  policy 
changes  or  interpretations  or  who  would  do 
what.  I  think  It  was  the  most  orderly 
change  of  authority  I  ever  heard  of." 

Chicago's  force  of  12,000.  according  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  Ira  Harris,  is  "in 
the  self-assessment  phase  of  moving  toward 
accreditation."  That  would  make  It  the  larg- 
est department  in  the  nation  to  pursue  ac- 
creditation. 

Like  many  other  big-city  departments. 
Chicago  has  had  its  share  of  grief  over  cor- 
ruption, which  is  the  major  problem  of 
every  police  department,  regardless  of  size. 
"The  heritage  of  American  policing  is  one  of 
brutality  and  corruption,"  says  Joseph 
McNamara,  chief  of  the  San  Jose  Police  De- 
partment in  California  and  a  highly  regard- 
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ed  but  controversial  commentator  on  police 
matters.  He  adds  that  It's  been  that  way 
since  New  York  CMty  formed  its  police  de- 
partment in  1845.  "The  police  were  manipu- 
lated by  politicians."  says  McNamara.  "And 
It  is  as  true  today  as  then  that  where  you 
have  a  politically  controlled  police  system, 
the  motives  and  goals  of  the  political  ma- 
chine are  foremost,  and  you  have  scandal, 
brutality  and  corruption." 

McNamara  believes  accreditation  can  turn 
that  Image  around. 

The  need  caused  four  leading  police  exec- 
utive organizations  to  act.  They  are  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  and 
the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives,  which  Chicago's  Ira 
Harris  heads.  Their  aim  was  to  find  a  way  to 
develop  a  realistic,  worlLable  strategy  to 
raise  the  status  of  police  work,  deal  with  its 
problems  and  make  It  truly  professional. 

"There  couldn't  have  been  more  credible, 
knowledgeable  and  professional  police  orga- 
nizations involved."  says  Hut>ert  O.  Locke, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Washington  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Affairs.  "It  bodes  well 
for  accreditation." 

The  organizations  created  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  in  1979  and  picked 
Jim  Cotter  to  run  It.  Cotter  had  headed  the 
FBI  National  Academy  for  18  years,  until 
his  mandatory  retirement.  On  the  commis- 
sion are  11  law-enforcement  professionals 
and  10  representatives  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

They  came  up  with  1000  standards  they 
thought  should  be  met  by  most  depart- 
ments. These  were  sent  to  358  randomly  se- 
lected departments.  The  number  of  stand- 
ards later  was  pared  to  944.  If  you  don't 
meet  them,  you  can't  be  accredited.  Obvi- 
ously, a  small  department  without  a  crime 
lab  wouldn't  have  to  meet  standards  relat- 
ing to  crime  labs. 

One  revolutionary  aspect  is  that  the 
public  has  a  say  in  the  accreditation.  This 
happens  when  the  inspection  team  visits  the 
community,  inviting  the  public  to  say,  in 
effect,  if  there  is  any  reason  accreditation 
should  be  withheld.  Traditionally,  police  de- 
partments are  very  cool  to  the  notion  of  in- 
viting citizens  to  take  such  a  close  look. 

Jim  Cotter  says  accreditation  can  work  for 
any  size  department,  whether  it's  the 
25,000-member  New  York  City  force  or  the 
four-member  department  at  Painted  Post, 
N.Y. "  But  Sheriff  Richard  Elrod  of  Cook 
County,  ni.,  a  commission  member  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  sees  some  problems  for  big 
agencies. 

"It  can  be  difficult  in  a  large  depart- 
ment—New Yotk,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles— be- 
cause of  a  need  to  poaalbly  change  existing 
policies,  criteria  and  standards,"  he  says.  "It 
is  not  an  easy  task  changing  longtime  prac- 
tices." 

New  York  and  Loa  Angeles  are  In  states 
whose  police  chiefs'  aaaodations  have  reser- 
vations about  the  accreditation  commission. 
"We  object  to  a  national  commission  as  an 
Intrusion  on  local  government,"  says  Joe 
Domlnelli,  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  police  chiefs'  outfit.  "We  go  along 
with  standards  and  accreditation  but  want  it 
done  on  a  statewide  basis."  The  California 
chiefs'  group  says  standards  of  the  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Commis- 
sion (POST)  are  good  enough.  It  expresses  a 
fear  that  the  accreditation  commission 
could  lead  to  having  to  deal  with  a  Big 
Brother  out  of  Washington. 
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"You  know  what  they're  afraid  of  is  what 
happened  with  the  21-year-old  drinking  age 
because  of  drunk  drivers."  says  Howard 
Runyon,  chief  of  police  in  Sterling,  NJ., 
and  former  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  "States  that 
wouldn't  set  a  21-year  minimum  age  were 
threatened  with  losing  federal  funds.  They 
think  maybe  one  day  there'll  be  someone— 
the  commission— saying  If  you  don't  get  ac- 
credited, you  can't  get  funds." 

Thomat  J.  Sardlno,  the  current  head  of 
the  international  police  chiefs'  group,  says 
there's  an  option  open  to  departments  that 
fear  the  national  commission  might  become 
an  Interfering  Big  Brother.  "That  is  for 
meshing  the  standards  to  comply  with 
standards  set  within  their  own  states,"  he 
says,  "whether  it's  POST  or,  in  New  York, 
the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council." 

"The  council's  standards  on  use  of  deadly 
force,  for  example,  differ  only  in  minor 
ways  from  the  accreditation  commission's, 
so  it's  not  much  of  a  problem  in  New  York," 
adds  Sardlno,  who  is  chief  of  the  400- 
member  police  department  in  Sjrracuse, 
N.Y.  "But  in  Tennessee  that  is  a  very 
heated  issue  right  now  because  of  consider- 
able differences  relating  to  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  States  like  Tennessee  may  not 
want  to  meet  the  commission's  standards— 
or  may  not  be  able  to  t>ecause  of  state  law— 
so  they  are  not  likely  to  go  along  with  the 
commission." 

Sardlno  clearly  favors  accreditation  as  a 
step  toward  police  professionalism.  He  says 
the  Syracuse  department  already  meets 
most  of  the  commission  standards  and  will 
very  likely  seek  accreditation. 

Jim  Cotter  says  the  accreditation  commis- 
sion has  no  control  over  any  federal  or  state 
funds  going  to  police  organizations.  He  also 
Insists  there  Is  no  way  accreditation  can  lead 
to  a  national  police  force  any  more  than 
school  or  hospital  accreditation  has  led  to 
nationalization  of  hospitals  and  schools. 

The  standards  aim  to  prevent  or  correct 
problems  confronting  every  police  depart- 
ment. "Procedures  have  bten  thought 
through  and  put  down  on  paper  as  clear  di- 
rectives on  how  to  handle  such  diverse 
events  as  corruption,  abuse  of  suspects,  de- 
linquencies by  police,  hazardous  waste 
spills,  mass  murder,  domestic  violence, 
crowd  control,  miming  persons,  nmaway 
children  and  traffic  control."  says  Cotter. 

To  deal  with  corruption,  for  example, 
there  is  a  strict  system  of  accountability  and 
a  sophisticated  process  for  seeing  what  goes 
on  within  a  department.  Even  so,  no  one  is 
prepared  to  say  there  can't  be  human  fail- 
ure. 

As  for  excessive  force,  many  states  permit 
police  to  shoot  at  fleeing  felons  or  suspects. 
But  the  standards  say  such  force  may  be 
used  only  if  the  life  of  the  officer,  or  others 
in  the  Immediate  area,  is  threatened  .  .  . 
and  only  then. 

"We  finally  have  standards  of  what  a  good 
department  ought  to  look  like  and  be.  and 
put  together  by  professionals."  says  NeU 
Behan,  chief  of  the  Baltimore  police. 
"These  are  humanistic  standards." 

Gary  Hayes,  executive  director  of  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  recom- 
mends those  things  stressed  by  the  accredi- 
tation commission:  leadership,  training, 
written  policy. 

Charles  Sorrentlno,  a  former  director  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, says  such  leadership  would  be 
shown  by  any  police  chief  moving  toward 
getting  accreditation  because  "he  is  telling 
them  he  wants  to  be  professional." 
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Ch&rles  S«lger,  chief  of  the  department  in 
Egremont,  Mass..  with  two  full-time  mem- 
bers, says  It  would  be  great  to  have  the  same 
standards  apply  to  all  departments.  "It's 
crazy  that  they  should  differ  from  one  place 
to  another." 

And  Dean  Locke  says  the  cost— from 
$3,800  to  $15,000.  depending  upon  slse— 
should  play  no  role,  "especially  when  you 
realize  that  whom  you  select  for  a  chief  or 
what  you  do  for  your  department  Is  as  im- 
portant as  whom  you  choose  for  the  local 
football  coach  or  team."* 


PROSECUTORIAL  AUTHORITY 

TO         SEIZE         DRUG-RELATED 
ASSETS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KnrrucKY 
IN  THK  HOnSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article,  entitled 
"Attorneys'  Pees  Become  Issue  In  Nar- 
cotics Cases",  which  appeared  in  the 
January  13.  1985.  Washington  Post. 

For  a  long  time,  prosecutors  have 
asked  for  the  authority  to  seize  assets 
of  defendants  convicted  in  drug  or  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  Thus,  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  inclusion  of 
this  authority  in  the  omnibus  crime 
biU  enacted  into  law  by  the  98th  Con- 
gress, in  1984. 

I  believe  officials  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment are  exactly  right  in  target- 
ing defendants'  assets  as  "blood 
money"  and  ill-gotten  gain  which 
should  be  frozen  before  trial  and  for- 
feitable in  full  on  conviction. 

Attorneys  who  defend  these  drug 
kings  do  so  with  their  eyes  open.  They 
deserve  no  more  protection  than  any 
other  person  or  entity  who  knowingly 
does  business  with  persons  indicted  on 
drug  or  organized  crime-related 
charges. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23. 198S] 

ATTOitlfETS'  PEZS  BECOHE  ISSITE  IN 

Narcotics  Cases 

lawtxhs  caixkd  to  testify  agaih st  cukkts 

(By  Loretta  Tofanl) 

Robert  Simels.  a  New  York  criminal  de- 
fense lawyer,  said  he  was  shocked  when  he 
was  subpoenaed  by  the  prosecution  to  testi- 
fy as  a  witness  at  a  client's  trial  on  charges 
of  cocaine  dealing. 

Simels  this  month  received  a  second  sub- 
poena, this  time  to  appear  before  a  grand 
Jury  to  docimient  the  size  of  his  fee  and  who 
is  paying  it. 

Simels  and  other  defense  lawyers  say  that 
such  testimony  Jeopardizes  the  attorney- 
client  relationship,  perhaps  forcing  the  at- 
torney to  disqualify  himself.  But  prosecu- 
tors say  the  testimony  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  defendant  has  unreported 
and  illegal  Income. 

While  lawyers  have  been  receiving  subpoe- 
nas to  testify  in  their  clients'  narcotics  cases 
for  about  10  years,  such  subpoenas  remain 
unusual. 

Defense  attorneys  predict  that  the  num- 
bers of  such  subpoenas  will  rise  as  a  result 
of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
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1984,  which  gives  prosecutors  the  right  to 
take  most  assets— Including  homes  and 
money  that  would  pay  lawyers'  fees — of  a 
defendant  convicted  in  a  dnig  or  organized- 
crime  case. 

To  ensure  that  the  defendant  does  not 
spend  the  money  before  trail,  the  govern- 
ment now  has  the  right  to  freeze  the  de- 
fendant's assets. 

"Now  that  the  government  Is  seeking  to 
freeze  the  defendant's  money,  it  has  more 
Incentive  to  Issue  subpoenas  because  it 
wants  to  get  the  money  back."  said  Alan 
Ellis  of  the  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Defense  Lawyers. 

Federal  prosecutors  have  warned  at  least 
two  attorneys  since  passage  of  the  law  In 
October  that  they  cannot  spend  fees  from 
certain  clients  because  that  money  will 
belong  to  the  government  if  the  client  is 
convicted  of  a  narcotics  or  racketeering 
charge. 

Neal  R.  Sonnet,  a  Miami  defense  attorney 
and  former  federal  prosecutor,  last  month 
received  a  letter  from  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Brian  Lelghton  saying,  "The  govern- 
ment hereby  puts  you  on  notice  that  any 
and  all  assets  belonging  to  the  defendants 
are  forfeitable  to  the  United  SUtes.  includ- 
ing any  attorney's  fees  or  other  valuable 
consideration  received  by  you.  or  to  be  re- 
ceived by  you  for  your  representation  of  the 
defendant." 

In  another  case,  defense  attorney  Jeffrey 
Oordon  of  Los  Ajigeles  was  notified  by  a 
prosecutor  that  the  government  might  be 
entitled  to  any  money  paid  him  by  client 
Leo  Rogers.  Rogers  had  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  obstruction  of  Justice  and  operat- 
ing a  continuing  criminal  enterprise— a  tax- 
shelter  investment  program. 

Gordon  said  he  Intends  to  argue  in  federal 
court  this  month  that  the  forfeiture  provi- 
sion of  the  law  is  unconstitutional  because  it 
violates  a  defendant's  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  counsel  by  leaving  the  defendant 
unable  to  pay  an  attorney. 

Prosecutors  disagree,  saying  that  the  de- 
fendant Is  entitled  to  a  public  defender.  But 
defense  attorneys  point  out  that  only  de- 
fendants without  money  can  use  public  de- 
fenders. Moat  defendants  charged  with  drug 
dealing  or  racketeering  technically  have 
money. 

""It  might  be  a  catch-23, "  Simels  said. 

Oordon  said  the  forfeiture  provlalon  also 
could  result  In  violations  of  attorney-client 
privilege  because  if  the  client  is  convicted, 
the  attorney  must  try  to  prove  that  the 
money  used  to  pay  his  fee  did  not  come 
from  an  Illegal  activity— or  be  caimot  keep 
his  fee. 

"The  forfeiture  provision  really  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  adversary  system,"  Oordon 
said. 

Defense  attorneys  also  were  worried  that 
the  forfeiture  provision  has  great  potential 
for  abuse  because  it  makes  it  difficult  for 
certain  defendants  to  hire  excellent  defense 
lawyers,  both  because  the  government  can 
claim  the  attorney's  fee  and  because  the 
government  can  force  the  lawyer  to  testify 
against  his  client,  encouraging  the  lawyer  to 
disqualify  himself  from  the  case. 

But  the  Justice  Department  sees  the 
matter  differently.  "If  you  have  drug 
money,  you're  not  allowed  to  buy  a  plane 
with  It.  a  house  with  It  or  more  drugs  with 
it."  Trott  said.  "Why  should  there  be  a  dif- 
ferent rule  for  lawyers'  fees?  That  money  Is 
blood  money." 

Answered  Ellis:  "There's  no  constitutional 
right  to  a  Mercedes.  There  is  to  a  lawyer."* 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THX  H008I  OP  RXPRK8KHTATIVX8 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  transfer 
the  authority  to  determine  the  pay 
classification  of  Federal  administrative 
law  Judges  [ALJ's]  from  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  [OPM]  to  the 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Administrative  law  Judges  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  our  Federal  work 
force.  They  are  Judges  serving  in  the 
executive  branch,  who  have  existed 
since  the  days  of  Oeorge  Washington 
when  officers  were  appointed  to  figure 
import  duties  and  determine  which 
soldiers  were  disabled.  They  hear  and 
decide  the  appeals  from  the  millions 
of  decisions  made  by  our  Federal  agen- 
cies each  year,  dealing  with  everything 
from  the  payment  of  Social  Security 
benefits  to  the  regulation  of  utilities, 
the  media  and  interstate  commerce. 

There  are  currently  more  than  1,100 
ALJ's,  serving  In  approximately  29 
separate  agencies  and  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Administrative  Act 
and  other  Federal  statutes.  Unlike 
most  other  Federal  employees,  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  are  considered  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  but  they  are  selected  by 
the  OPM  independently  of  any  agency 
recommendation  or  rating.  In  addi- 
tion, OPM  also  controls  the  pay  of  the 
ALJ's,  and  they  can  only  be  removed 
from  office  after  a  hearing  establish- 
ing good  cause  before  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board. 

Administrative  law  Judges  also 
occupy  an  Important  place  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  While  they  are  not 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
Judges  In  oizr  Federal  Judiciary,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  vested  with  the  same 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Judicial  system  as  are 
the  Judges  commissioned  pursuant  to 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  More 
importantly,  administrative  law  Judges 
generally  perform  the  same  duties  as 
do  trial  Judges  in  our  Federal  courts. 
As  triers  of  fact  and  law,  their  Job  is  to 
ensure  that  agency  rulings  are  legal 
and  fair,  and  that  our  citizens  are  af- 
forded due  process  of  law. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  special  character  of  adminis- 
trative law  Judges.  In  BuU  v.  Econo- 
mou,  438  U.S.  478  (1978),  the  Court 
held  that  AU's  are  "functionally  com- 
parable" to  Judges  employed  in  the  Ju- 
dicial branch,  and  the  Court  conferred 
on  them  absolute  immunity  for  Judl- 
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cial  acts.  Later  In  Marshall  v.  Jerrico, 
Inc.,  466  U.S.  238.  250  (1980),  the 
Court  commented  on  the  role  of  the 
administrative  law  Judge,  observing 
that  the  independent  administrative 
law  Judge  is  one  "whose  impartiality 
serves  as  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  a 
fair  and  meaningful  proceeding  In  our 
constitutional  regime." 

Over  the  years,  we  In  Congress  have 
also  been  concerned  with  the  unique 
position  of  administrative  law  Judges 
in  both  the  career  Federal  service  and 
our  Judicial  system.  Legislative  history 
clearly  demonstrates  congressional 
concern  and  action  to  preserve  the 
fimctions  of  administrative  law  Judges 
and  their  freedom  from  agency  influ- 
ence and  control. 

In  passing  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  we  in  Congress  expressly 
excluded  administrative  law  Judges 
from  the  Senior  Elxecutlve  Service 
[SES],  recognizing  that  performance 
evaluations  and  pay  bonuses  are  in- 
compatible with  the  decisional  inde- 
pendence required  of  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge.  AU's  sa-e,  therefore, 
classified  under  the  General  Schedule 
[GS]  pay  system.  However  ALJ's  are 
prohibited  by  statute  from  receiving 
merit  pay  increases  or  other  bonuses 
for  outstanding  performance  and,  in 
fact,  are  excluded  from  any  perform- 
ance evaluations.  These  exclusions  are 
necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  avoid 
exposing  administrative  law  Judges  to 
conflict  of  interest  situations.  ALJ's 
need  to  be  independent  and  impartial 
in  rendering  their  decisions.  To  be  im- 
partial, however,  requires  that  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  must  be  free  from 
all  political  and  employment  pressures 
and  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  impartiality  is  what 
this  legislation  seeks  to  assure.  We 
have  all  seen  the  recent  reports  that 
some  agencies  are  allegedly  pressuring 
their  administrative  law  Judges  to 
reject  appeals.  We  have  read  that 
some  agencies  may  even  have  quotas 
on  the  number  of  claims  which  are 
granted,  and  that  others  are  supposed- 
ly threatening  to  dismiss  or  otherwise 
penalize  administrative  law  Judges 
who  grant  too  many  appeals.  In  fact 
one  group  of  ALJ's  has  filed  suit 
against  an  agency  precisely  on  these 
grounds.  Such  allegations,  especially  if 
true,  do  nothing  but  undermine  public 
confidence  in  our  Government.  They 
strike  at  the  heart  and  very  founda- 
tions of  our  system  of  Justice. 

These  reports  also  point  out  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  keep  the  administra- 
tive law  Judges  Independent  and  free 
from  improper  control  by  the  agencies 
to  which  those  Judges  are  assigned  as 
well  as  from  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
OPM.  Congress  has  always  recognized 
the  efficacy  of  an  Independent  admin- 
istrative Judiciary.  Such  Independence 
serves  to  structurally  insulate  ALJ's 
from  the  potential  of  agency  retalia- 
tion for  their  decisions.  To  reassure 
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private  litigants  of  the  impartiality  of 
the  ALJ  employed  by  the  opposing 
agency,  to  enhance  the  credibility  of 
the  administrative  process,  to  remove 
any  appearance  of  impropriety  and  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  Congress  must 
continue  to  foster  the  independence  of 
administrative  law  Judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  no  new 
obligations,  rights  or  privileges.  It  fol- 
lows on  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Administrative  Law  Judges  Con- 
ference and  the  Judicial  Administra- 
tion Division  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  is  needed  to  solidify  the 
Independence  of  ALJ's.  To  retain  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  on  the  OS  pay 
schedule  tends  to  encourage  their 
agencies  to  view  them  as  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  to  deal  with 
them  as  such.  Moreover,  It  nurtures 
unnecessary  tension  among  ALJ's  and 
other  agency  personnel  who  take  an 
adversary  role  In  litigation  before 
them.  Such  dealings  impede  fair  and 
impartial  dispensing  of  Justice.  It  is 
entirely  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  pay  classification  of  administrative 
law  Judges  be  determined  by  an  out- 
side source,  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries, 
which  has,  for  years,  studied  and  rec- 
ommended the  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges  in  the  Judicial  branch.* 


POOD  FOR  THOUGHT— AND  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
m  THE  BOTTSE  OP  RXPRJESXNTATIVSS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Kim  Sexton  of 
the  Blue  Springs  Examiner,  which  is 
published  in  my  district,  brings  up  a 
point  which  should  be  taken  to  heart 
by  the  various  factions  working  on  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  point  is  the  need 
to  work  together,  to  form  a  farm  coali- 
tion which  will  protect  all  farmers.  It 
is  Important  that  we,  from  rural  dis- 
tricts and  those  with  other  agriculture 
Interests,  do  not  let  the  fighting 
among  farm  Interests  cause  Irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  family  fanners  and 
farm  economy  In  general.  I  ask  the  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted,  and  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

Food  pok  Trouobt— Ahd  pok  trx  Pl'tuke 

My  New  Tear's  prediction  Is  that  farmers 
will  organize  In  order  to  drive  up  the  price 
they  receive  for  their  products. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  starving  it  Is 
difficult  to  understand  how  there  could  be  a 
record  number  of  farm  failures. 

Food  prices  have  certainly  gone  up  in  the 
last  decade,  but  most  of  the  Increase  has 
gone  to  distributors  rather  than  growers. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  federal  investi- 
gation to  see  whether  there  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy against  farmers  and  consumers. 
Meanwhile,  I  would  suggest  that  producers 
get  together,  go  on  strike  or  do  whatever  is 
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necessary  to  obtain  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment of  time,  money  and  energy  to  feed 
us. 

I  know  a  lot  of  readers  are  going  to  get 
mad  at  me  for  advocating  what  will  likely 
substantially  increase  the  price  of  food.  I 
won't  like  paying  more  money,  either.  But  I 
would  rather  do  that  now  to  protect  the 
family  farmers  and  competition  than  wait 
for  our  farmland  to  be  gobbled  up  by  big 
corporations  that  will  certainly  charge  even 
more  later. 

I  don't  see  any  way  to  keep  food  prices 
from  going  up.  The  demand  is  Increasing  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  most  important 
thing  humans  need  besides  water. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  this  nation  to 
continue  in  many  cases  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  farm.  too.  Let's  grow  all  we  can  and  send 
what  we  don't  need  to  nations  where  starva- 
tion Is  most  prevalent. 

It's  a  national  shame  to  allow  the  farm 
foreclosure  fad  to  continue.  We  know  U.S. 
Rep.  Ike  Skelton  is  concerned  about  this  ag- 
ricultural assault  epidemic,  and  we  believe 
he  will  encourage  his  colleagues  to  give  high 
priority  to  a  solution. 

Many  of  the  farms  being  taken  have  been 
in  families  for  several  generations.  Why  are 
they  now  suddenly  failing  at  a  time  when 
the  nation's  economy  is  strong?  Please  find 
out.  congressmen.  Our  future  requires 
food.* 


SEATBELTS  IN  SCHOOL  BUSES 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PnniSTLVAKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSERTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  reintroduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  States  with  a  financial 
incentive  to  require  the  installation  of 
seatbelts  in  new  schoolbuses.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  National  Coalition 
for  Seatbelts  in  School  Buses  for  all  of 
their  work  in  this  field  and  would  like 
to  Insert  into  the  Corgbessiohai. 
Record  excerpts  from  an  article  from 
one  of  its  recent  newsletters. 

Seatbelts  m  School  Buses 

RATIOHALE 

Seatbelts  in  school  buses  serve  two  func- 
tions. The  first  purpose  is  to  reduce  the 
number  and  extent  of  Injuries.  Although  8 
years  have  passed  since  the  National  High- 
way Transportation  Safety  Administration 
enacted  stricter  school  bus  design  standards, 
a  sliTiificant  reduction  in  injuries  has  not 
resulted.  The  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics reveal  4.100  injuries  for  1971  and 
4,200  for  1982.  Unbelted  children  have  UtUe 
lateral  collision  protection,  no  rollover  pro- 
tection and  during  a  crash  they  can  become 
human  missiles  as  they  are  thrown  into 
each  other,  into  the  unpadded  areas  of  the 
bus,  and  into  the  aisles,  thus  blocking  quick 
evacuation. 

The  second  function  seatbelts  in  school 
buses  serve  is  the  education  of  the  children 
In  seatbelt  usage.  Between  II  percent  and  14 
percent  of  the  American  population  wears 
seatbelts.  Children  have  few  role  models  to 
follow.  Seatbelts  in  school  buses  offer  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  teach  children  the 
life-saving  habit  of  wearing  a  seatbelt.  This 
positive    training    will   carry    over   to    the 
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family  car  and  protect  children  from  their 
number  one  killer— the  automobile  accident. 

DUSTIfie  PKOORAMS 

The  following  areas  In  the  country  con- 
tain school  districts  operating  Type  I  school 
buses  with  seatbelts  for  each  passenger 

Ardsley,  Oreenburgb,  and  Port  Jefferson 
SUtion.  NT. 

HarUand.VT. 

E>alton.  OA. 

Manchester  and  Marblehead.  MA. 

Oxford.  MI. 

West  Orange  and  Pl&insboro,  NJ. 

Pleasant  Hill  and  Klamath.  OR. 

Catalina  Foothills.  AZ. 

Wllmette.  Skokie.  and  Glencoe.  IL. 

Rochester,  MI.  will  have  seatbelts  in 
school  buses  sometime  this  year. 

THK  lUXIfOIS  ntOGSAM 

nUnois  has  four  school  districts  operating 
school  buses  with  seatbelts.  No  one  has  used 
the  belts  as  weapons  and  usage  rates  are  ex- 
tremely high.  The  buckles  are  light-weight, 
easy  to  operate,  and  fingers  don't  get  caught 
in  them.  Tripping  hazards  have  been  elimi- 
nated through  the  Installation  of  the  short- 
er end  of  the  belt  in  the  aisle  position.  Fur- 
thermore, belts  are  attached  to  the  posteri- 
or seat  frame  and  not  to  the  floor  of  the 
bus.  The  belts  are  color-coded  allowing  the 
children  to  quickly  locate  their  appropriate 
belts. 

Two  of  the  districts  have  bus  monitors, 
whUe  the  other  two  districts  used  parent 
volunteers  the  first  few  days  of  school  to 
help  acquaint  the  students  with  the  seat- 
belts.  The  primary  function  of  the  monitors 
Is  to  watch  the  children  outside  of  the  bus 
and  prevent  them  from  being  run  over  by 
their  own  bus  or  another  vehicle.  Several  of 
our  reports  indicate  that  bus  drivers  have 
noted  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  be- 
havior of  their  passengers.  Driver  error  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  school  bus  accidents  and 
the  calmer  climate  produced  by  seatbelt 
usage  allows  delivers  to  concentrate  better 
on  their  driving  and  observe  more  carefully 
the  students  In  the  danger  zones  outside  the 
bus. 

Seatbelts  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  stu- 
dent to  stand  up  and  stick  his  head  out  of  a 
bus  window.  A  student  in  Tennessee  was  de- 
capitated by  an  electrical  cable  when  he 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  school  bus 
window. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  actively  encouraging  seatbelt 
usage  In  automobiles,  the  Installation  of 
seatbelts  In  new  school  buses  Is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  this  commitment.* 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  MORE 
WORKER  OPTIONS  IN  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  AND 
RETRAINING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  cAuroRifiA 

m  THX  HOnSS  or  RSPRSSEIfTATrVXS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  more 
worker  options  In  the  use  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  retraining  op- 
portunities. 

The  Idea  for  the  bill  is  drawn  from 
sections  401  through  406  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness  and  Coopera- 
tion Act  (S.  2795),  which  was  authored 
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by  Senator  Kennedy  and  others  and 
introduced  during  the  last  Congress. 
This  is  but  a  small  section  from  that 
legislation,  which  provides  many  in- 
centives to  Increase  the  international 
competitiveness  of  American  business- 
es. Introduction  of  Just  this  part  of  S. 
2795  will  enable  the  good  Ideas  relat- 
ing to  unemployment  insurance  [UIl 
to  be  considered  in  Just  one  committee 
of  the  House— a  procedure  which 
greatly  simplifies  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

The  bill:  

First,  extends  expiring  TEFRA  lan- 
guage designed  to  encourage  States  to 
establish  short-term  compensation 
tSTC]  programs  and  to  provide  short- 
term  UI  benefits  for  a  worker  in  a  de- 
clining industry  who  works  part  time 
while  in  a  State-approved  training  pro- 
gram. STC  is  an  important,  but  under- 
utilized option,  which  helps  both  firms 
and  workers.  As  an  example,  if  a  firm 
faces  a  cut  of  20  percent,  rather  than 
lay  off  20  percent  of  its  workers,  the 
company  could  cut  work  hours  and 
pay  20  percent.  Under  STC,  employees 
could  receive  80  percent  of  full-time 
pay  and  20  percent  of  what  their  un- 
employment benefit  would  be. 

STC  has  been  used  in  Callfomla  and 
two  or  three  other  States,  but  has 
gone  unused  in  the  other  States.  It  is  a 
great  tool  for  encouraging  employee 
loyalty.  Rather  than  firing  and  hiring 
with  the  economic  cycles,  trained 
workers  can  be  kept  and  support  for 
the  company  built.  This  is  almost  a 
Japanese-style  of  management  idea. 
For  the  worker,  fewer  are  laid  off.  and 
health  and  pension  benefits  are  main- 
tained duiing  recessions. 

Second,  gives  UI  benefits  to  workers 
who  voluntarily  resign  from  a  declin- 
ing firm  to  enter  a  training  program.  A 
declining  fiirm  would  be  defined  as  one 
which  has  had  a  40-percent  loss  of  Jobs 
over  18  months  or  has  announced 
eventual  closure,  or  meets  other  crite- 
ria set  by  the  States. 

Third,  gives  to  a  worker  80  percent 
of  his  remaining  weeks  of  UI  benefits 
if  the  person  accepts  a  lower  wage  Job. 
These  payments  would  be  made  peri- 
odically over  the  course  of  1  year  to  a 
worker  who  keeps  this  lower  paying 
Job.  This  provision  is  obviously  useful 
for  the  adjustment  of  workers  in 
towns  where  middle-income  Jobs  have 
been  eliminated  and  only  lower 
paying,  or  service  industry  Jobs  may  be 
available.  Rather  than  having  workers 
wait  through  their  period  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  the  often  vain 
hope  that  better  paying  Jobs  will 
return,  it  encourages  the  worker  to 
look  at  different  types  of  Jobs. 

Fourth,  authorizes  extra  UI  benefits 
for  a  worker  in  a  retraining  program. 
This  final  provision  costs  money- 
some  $200  million  is  provided— and  is 
therefore  the  most  difficult  provision 
to  consider  during  this  period  of  rising 
deficits.  Yet,  to  the  extent  it  breaks 
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people  out  of  cycles  of  unemployment, 
it  could  be  a  long-term  savings.  Under 
this  section,  during  his  first  8  weeks  of 
UI  benefits,  a  worker  could  elect  to  get 
an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
remainder  of  his  benefits  if  he's  in  an 
approved  training  program.  He  will  be 
eligible  for  these  higher  benefits  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  length 
of  the  training  course  or  two  times  the 
number  of  weeks  of  eligibility  which 
remained  at  the  time  of  election. 

The  Nation  spends  from  $25  to  $32 
billion  a  year  on  UI.  It  is  a  program 
that  is  50  years  old  this  year— and  I 
believe  that  for  all  its  good  service,  it 
is  a  program  that  has  grown  too  stag- 
nant and  too  rigid  over  the  years.  This 
golden  anniversary  year  would  be  a 
great  year  to  clean  out  the  cobwebs, 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  a  time  when 
training  programs  are  being  slashed 
and  yet  unemployment  is  still  above  7 
percent,  we  clearly  need  to  think  of 
new  and  better  ways  to  use  existing  re- 
sources to  help  the  Jobless. 

We  should  be  asking  ourselves: 

Can  we  make  the  UI  Program  more 
than  Just  a  half  year  to  year's  subsls- 
tance  for  displaced  workers  and  work- 
ers in  declining  industries? 

Since  many  people  in  declining  In- 
dustries boimce  in  and  out  of  UI  year 
after  year,  can  they  be  retrained  or  re- 
located through  the  UI  system  so  that 
this  cycle  is  broken? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  tries 
to  provide  increased  flexibility— some 
increased  personal  choice— to  help 
workers  find  a  way  out  of  declining  In- 
dustries, to  find  new  careers,  and  to 
stay  with  firms  temporarily  In  trouble. 

Congress  must  consider  the  future  of 
UI  soon  as  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  provisions  expire  this 
March.  I  hope  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  bill  can 
be  enacted.* 


HJl.  480 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  viHontiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1985 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  in  previous  Congresses.  I 
have  introduce  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of  a 
surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  the 
age  of  60  would  not  result  in  the  ter- 
mination of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation.  The  bill  number  in 
this  Congress  is  H.R.  480. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  information  which  I  have  in- 
serted in  previous  years,  since  the 
facts  have  not  changed.  The  first  item 
is  a  copy  of  the  report  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  May  18,  1978.  by 
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Max  Cleland,  who  was  at  that  time 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. He  pointed  out  that  the  total 
cost  for  the  fiscal  years  1978  through 
1983  would  have  been  less  than  $10 
million,  and  he  indicated  that  the  leg- 
islation had  the  administration's  sup- 
port. 

The  second  item  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation,  Pension,  Insur- 
ance and  Memorial  Affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  April  30, 
1980,  by  Max  Beilke,  legislative  coim- 
sel  for  the  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services;  NAUS  also  sup- 
ported the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

While  the  bill  numbers  have 
changed  from  Congress  to  Congress, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  text 
of  the  legislation  except  that  "widow" 
was  changed  to  "surviving  spouse." 

H.R.  480  would  bring  the  Veterans' 
Administration  into  line  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  OPM, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  simple 
equity  to  take  this  step  to  ensure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  surviving 
spouses  of  veterans,  so  that  some  fine 
elderly  people  will  be  permitted  to  live 
together  In  comfort  and  dignity— and 
legally  married.  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Versans'  Administration,  Omcs 
or  AoMiNisntATOR  or  Veterans' 
ArrAiRS, 

Washington,  DC,  May  IS,  1978. 
Hon.  Rat  Roberts, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  a  report  on  H.R. 
1744.  95th  Congress. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  103  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  "to  provide  that  re- 
marriage of  the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age 
60  shall  not  result  In  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
376,  effective  January  1,  1971.  the  remar- 
riage of  a  widow(er)  constituted  a  perma- 
nent bar  to  the  payment  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration gratuitous  benefits.  The  law 
(38  U.S.C.  {  103(d),  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-376)  allows  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  restore  those  benefits  when  the 
spouse's  remarriage  terminates  or  Is  dis- 
solved, absent  fraud  by  either  party  or  collu- 
sion. The  veteran's  spouse  may  therefore 
enter  into  a  second  marriage  without  fear  of 
economic  deprivation,  should  the  second 
marriage  prove  to  be  short-lived.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  current  law  proves  especially 
benefical  to  older  surviving  spouses  who 
tend  to  marry  men  or  women  of  advanced 
years. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1744  Is  to  extend  the 
liberalization  provided  by  Public  Law  91-376 
to  the  dependency  and  Indemnity  compena- 
tlon  program  for  surviving  spouses. 

When  a  surviving  spouse  of  advanced  age 
remarries,  termination  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  may  Impose  severe 
financial  hardship.  The  new  spouse,  similar- 
ly advanced  In  age.  Is  generally  preparing 
for  or  already  retired.  Such  new  spouse 
faces  a  reduction  in  Income  and  may  be 
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unable,  because  of  age  or  disablement,  to 
augment  it.  The  remarried,  aged  surviving 
spouse  also  in  many  Instances  is  precluded 
from  employment  to  supplement  the  loss  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
H.R.  1744  would  provide  remedial  action  to 
retain  for  surviving  spouses,  age  60  or  over, 
entitlement  to  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  at  an  economic  level  at  least 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  prior  to 
the  remarriage. 

We  observe  that  the  bill  employs  the  term 
"widow"  of  a  veteran.  We  believe  that,  if 
further  consideration  Is  given  to  this  meas- 
ure, a  technical  correction  may  be  required 
to  change  the  term  "widow"  to  "surviving 
spouse."  in  order  to  conform  with  other 
recent  enactments  attempting  to  elimiiuite 
any  reference  to  the  gender  of  a  surviving 
spouse. 

Assuming  an  effective  date  of  October  1, 
1978.  the  estimated  5-year  costs  of  HJl. 
1744,  if  enacted  is  as  follows: 

Cost 
Fiscal  year  <ta  thmuandM/ 

1979 $1,656 

1980 1,646 

1981 1,716 

1982 1,801 

1983 1,887 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Vetermns'  Ad- 
ministration favors  enactment  of  H.R.  1744. 
This  will  also  serve  as  a  report  on  H.R. 
2893,  95th  Congress,  an  identical  measure. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Max  Clklans, 
Administrator. 

ExcERFT  From  Testimont  bt  Max  Beilkx 

Eligibility  to  Die  terminates  upon  remar- 
riage of  the  surviving  spouse,  but  can  be  re- 
instated if  that  marriage  is  terminated. 
NAUS  believes  that  It  should  not  terminate 
If  marriage  takes  place  after  the  surviving 
spouse's  60th  birthday.  Current  benefits  to 
recipients  of  social  security,  military  and  ci- 
vilian survivor  benefit  plans,  and  the  Re- 
tired Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan 
do  not  terminate  if  remarriage  takes  place 
after  age  60.  H.R.  809,  introduced  by  Rep. 
G.  William  Whitehurst  (Va.-2-R),  would 
allow  Die  recipients  to  remarry  after  age  60 
without  loss  of  benefits.  H.R.  809  has  78  co- 
sponsors  and  Is  a  resubmission  of  H.R.  1744 
on  which  the  95th  Congress  faUed  to  take 
action.  H.R.  1744  had  the  favorable  endorse- 
ment of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Senate  Committee  Print  No.  14,  95th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  dated  January  31,  1978 
stated  on  page  146  that  remarriage  rate  of 
Die  recipients  occurred  at  a  less  than  one 
percent  rate.  Of  those  that  did  remarry,  16 
percent  were  over  age  60.  That  computes 
out  to  less  tlian  16  for  every  10,000  DIC  re- 
cipients. Those  that  remarried  ranged  In 
ages  60  to  93. 

NAUS  urges  tills  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  give 
consideration  to  H.R.  809. 

NAUS  has  received  several  letters  and 
telephone  calls,  as  I'm  sure  you  have  also, 
from  widows  over  age  60  desiring  to  remar- 
ry, but  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  DIC  bene- 
fits. This  leaves  them  only  the  choice  of 
continuing  to  live  alone,  or  "living  in  sin." 
We  do  not  believe  that  either  choice  Is  desir- 
able, either  for  the  Indlviduala  involved  or 
for  society  as  a  whole.* 
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NATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
FOUNDATION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAuroRNiA 

m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  establishing  the  National  Tech- 
nology Foundation  corresponds,  with 
only  minor  revisions,  to  H.R.  481,  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress.  The 
issues  that  motivated  me  and  my  col- 
leagues to  reintroduce  this  biU  have 
neither  been  resolved  nor  diminished 
through  our  past  legislative  efforts. 
These  issues  loom  larger  than  ever  as 
we  begin  the  new  year  and  the  new 
session  of  Congress. 

We  cannot  continue  to  accept  the 
decline  in  our  national  competitive  po- 
sition In  the  world  market.  Our  trade 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1984  was  roughly  $33  billion,  and 
has  been  increasing  steadily;  this 
trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  The 
causes  of  our  present  economic  diffi- 
culties are  many  and  complex.  Some 
of  the  problems  have  been  developing 
for  more  than  a  decade,  and  some  are 
the  result  of  recent  shortsighted  poli- 
cies. Fundamental  changes  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  world  economy, 
and  we  have  been  slow  in  responding 
to  them.  International  trade  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  world  economy.  Our  economic 
leadership  in  the  past  resulted  in  large 
part  from  our  lead  in  technology  and 
industrial  Innovation.  Now  other  coun- 
tries are  realizing  the  important  role 
that  technological  developments  will 
play  in  the  coming  decades.  Other  na- 
tions, such  as  Ji4>an  and  France,  have 
been  using  targeted  research  and  de- 
velopment plans  to  challenge  the 
United  States  in  markets  of  both 
mature  industries  and  new  high-tech- 
nology Industries.  This  fundamental 
change  in  the  world  economy  has 
forced  us  to  search  for  new  approach- 
es in  both  the  short  and  the  long  term 
to  ensure  that  the  United  States  may 
remain  competitive. 

Three  important  areas  that  require 
novel  approaches  are  our  investment 
In  human  resources,  investment  in 
new  technologies,  and  our  rules  for 
economic  cooperation  and  competi- 
tion. These  areas  have  received  consid- 
erable attention  in  past  Congresses,  In- 
cluding hearings  on  the  crucial  topics 
of  innovation  and  productivity  en- 
hancement by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology  on 
which  I  served  in  the  98th  Congress. 
Other  committees  and  subcommittees 
have  also  held  hearings  on  related 
issues:  the  Office  of  Technological  As- 
sessment [OTA]  has  produced  a 
number  of  relevant  reports. 
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Through  all  of  this  activity,  it  has 
become  clear  that  current  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
technically  trained  workers,  to  facili- 
tate the  development  and  commercial- 
ization of  advances  produced  through 
our  basic  research  efforts,  or  to  en- 
hance cooperative  arrangements  with 
our  international  trading  partners  are 
fragmented  and  Insufficient.  One  obvi- 
ous consequence  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  problem  currently  facing 
the  Nation;  another,  fraught  with  sig- 
nificance for  our  future,  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  innovative  develop- 
ments we  need  now  to  avoid  even  more 
serious  economic  problems  later  may 
simply  not  be  happening. 

Nlr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  consolidate  in  a  single 
Federal  agency  the  responsibility  of 
technology-related  programs,  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  one  of  various  alterna- 
tive approaches  suggested  in  bills  on 
technology  policy  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, several  of  which  were  reviewed 
in  hearings  held  in  June  1984  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology  under  the  title  "Fed- 
eral Organization  for  Technological 
Innovation."  There  is  not,  as  yet,  a  de- 
veloped consensus  on  the  best  course 
of  action  to  achieve  the  kinds  of  en- 
hancement in  innovative  technology 
and  productivity  that  the  Nation 
needs;  this  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Technology  Foundation  provides  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  we  can  continue  to 
focus  the  discussion  of  alternatives. 

As  we  consider  alternatives,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion is  reported  to  be  considering  two 
reorganization  initiatives  that  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  support 
for  technology.  These  initiatives  in- 
volve the  creation  of  two  new  Cabinet- 
level  agencies:  a  E>epartment  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  [DITI] 
and  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology.  We  welcome  these  pro- 
posals as  indications  of  administration 
concern  and  leadership.  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  would  participate  in  discussing 
the  best  means  to  solve  the  problems 
all  of  us  recognize.  If  these  ideas  are 
formally  brought  before  the  99th  Con- 
gress, I  know  that  they  will  be  serious- 
ly considered  by  the  Members  and  will 
help  shape  our  own  discussion  of  sup- 
port for  technology,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  issues. 

sPBcmc  nKDs  aoorbssss  bt  thk  natioral 

TVCRlfOLOGy  rOUHDATIOIf 

Links  between  the  generation  of 
knowledge  and  its  use  need  to  be 
strengthened.  The  National  Technolo- 
gy Foundation  would  help  tie  progress 
in  basic  scientific  research  to  useful 
applications. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion is  proposed  as  an  independent 
agency  with  eight  main  branches  deal- 
ing with,  first,  small  business:  second. 
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institutional  and  manpower  develop- 
ment; third,  technology  policy  and 
analysis;  fourth,  intergovernmental 
technology;  fifth,  engineering;  sixth, 
national— problem-focused— programs; 
seventh,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards:  and  eighth,  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  and  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service.  The 
agency  would  have  programs  trans- 
ferred from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  [NSF]  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  act  establishing  NTF  Incorpo- 
rates the  two  main  features  of  Public 
Law  96-480,  passed  with  bipartisan 
support  of  the  96th  Congress,  by  put- 
ting the  Office  of  Industrial  Technolo- 
gy functions  of  Public  Law  96-480  into 
the  technology  policy  and  analysis 
branch  of  the  Foundation,  and  placing 
the  responsibility  for  support  of  cen- 
ters for  industrial  technology  in  the 
institutional  and  manpower  develop- 
ment branch. 

The  governance  of  the  Foundation 
would  be  handled  by  a  Director  and  a 
National  Technology  Board  patterned 
in  organization,  though  not  in  compo- 
sition, after  the  National  Science 
Board.  Key  functions  of  the  Board 
would  be  to  establish  the  policies  of 
the  Foundation  and  review  the  Foun- 
dation's budget  suid  programs.  The  Di- 
rector would  have  all  powers  not  as- 
signed to  the  Board,  and  would  be  as- 
sisted by  a  deputy  and  eight  assistant 
directors,  one  for  each  branch. 

The  bill  requires  close  coordination 
between  the  National  Technology 
Foundation  and  other  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  NTF  and  the  NSF  are  to  have 
interlocking  directorates. 

Authorizations  In  the  bill  include 
sums  for  fiscal  years  1986.  $480  mil- 
lion; 1987.  $670  million,  and  1988.  $875 
million.  In  each  year  the  eight 
branches,  plus  an  other  purposes  cate- 
gory, each  have  a  line  item:  each 
branch  grows  over  the  3  years  of  the 
authorization.  For  further  Informa- 
tion about  the  bill.  I  refer  you  to  my 
Introductory  statement  for  HJl.  481  In 
the  CoifGRxssioif AL  RxcoRO  of  January 
6.  1983. 

SUMMAltT 

The  concept  of  a  National  Technolo- 
gy Foundation  grows  out  of  a  continu- 
ing search  for  means  to  enhance  the 
Nation's  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness by  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  during  the 
past  three  Congresses,  as  well  as  stud- 
ies by  other  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees and  by  the  Office  of  Techno- 
logical Assessment.  The  consolidation 
and  enhancement  of  existing  frag- 
mented programs  in  a  National  Tech- 
nology Foundation  is  an  alternative 
deserving  careful  consideration,  espe- 
cially now  when  we  urgently  need  to 
revitalize  the  American  economy. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  any  com- 
ments on.  and  support  for.  this  legisla- 
tive effort.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORATION 
ACT  OF  1985— H.R.  700 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ICrW  JBLSKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPUBSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  introducing 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985.  This  bill,  which  enjoys  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support,  will  literal- 
ly restore  our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws 
to  the  scope  and  effectiveness  that  ex- 
isted before  the  Supreme  Court  se- 
verely narrowed  them  in  the  Grove 
City  case  last  year. 

As  an  original  author  of  these  civil 
rights  laws,  I  know  well  that  Congress 
Intended  them  to  be  applied  broadly. 
It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  close 
any  loopholes  and  to  preserve  the  full 
extent  of  their  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  ensures  that  Federal  money  will 
not  be  granted  to  Institutions  that 
practice  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race,  age.  national  origin,  or  phys- 
ical handicap.  It  states  specifically 
that  when  a  program  or  activity  of  an 
institution  receives  Federal  funds, 
then  all  the  operations  of  that  institu- 
tion must  comply  with  the  civil  rights 
laws. 

Its  message,  simply  put.  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  subsidize  discrimination. 

What  is  at  stake,  in  the  end.  is  the 
integrity  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 
Indeed,  these  laws  embody  the  prom- 
ise of  American  democracy.  That 
promise  must  not  be  undermined  by  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  our  laws. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  plans  to 
act  quickly  on  this  legislation  as  a  top 
priority.  We  look  forward  to  its 
prompt  enactment.* 


TAXING  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  ORBGOH 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATrVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  mas- 
sive budget  deficits  that  threaten  to 
destroy  our  economy.  For  several 
years  now  I  have  been  pushing  for  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  all  Government  spend- 
ing. Such  a  freeze  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment $35  billion  in  1986  alone,  and 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  identi- 
fy what  long-term  structural  changes 
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can  be  made  to  reduce  Government 
spending  and  cut  the  deficit. 

Deficit  reduction  should  not  be 
achieved,  however,  by  filling  the 
Treasury's  coffers  with  taxes  from 
senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes.  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits. 
Therefore,  last  week  I  Introduced  two 
bills  concerning  the  taxes  recently  im- 
posed on  certain  benefits. 

The  first  bill.  H.R.  709.  is  an  out- 
right repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1983  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
that  instituted  taxation  on  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  benefits  received  by  indi- 
viduals earning  over  $25,000  or  couples 
earning  over  $32,000. 

The  new  tax  penalizes  individuals 
for  past,  unalterable  decisions  con- 
cerning savings  and  Investments. 
Hard-working  Individuals  who  were 
able  to  set  aside  funds  for  their 
"Golden  Years"  are  now  being  hit 
with  an  unanticipated  tax  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent.  The  Government 
should  be  encouraging  self-sufficiency 
in  retirement  years,  not  discouraging 
it. 

The  budget  will  never  be  balanced 
by  simply  raising  taxes.  Tax  increases 
have  only  fueled  further  spending  in- 
creases. How  many  times  has  this  body 
approved  tax  increases  on  the  promise 
of  further  spending  cuts?  Yet  we  never 
see  the  spending  cuts. 

While  I  favor  an  outright  repeal  of 
the  taxation  on  benefits— and  will 
push  for  such  legislation— something 
must  be  done  to  ensure  that  while 
such  legislation  is  still  on  the  books,  it 
is  not  applied  to  lower  income  Social 
Security  recipients. 

Under  current  law.  the  income 
thresholds  for  taxation  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  aren't  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. In  1984.  9  percent  of  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  faced  an  increased  tax 
liability  because  of  the  new  law.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates that  by  1990.  17  percent  of  all 
recipients  will  be  affected  by  these  tax 
provisions.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced H.R.  708,  to  index  the  income 
thresholds. 

There  is  much  talk  in  this  Chamber 
about  compassion  for  the  elderly  in 
our  Nation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  turning  talk  into  action  by  elimi- 
nating the  taxes  on  benefits  that  the 
elderly  earned  throughout  their  work- 
ing years.* 


NEED  FOR  A  BIPARTISAN 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEFICIT 
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Unfortunately,  balancing  the  budget 
has  proven  to  be  an  elusive  goal  and 
future  trends  show  an  increasing 
rather  than  declining  budget  deficit.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  economic  re- 
covery on  a  steady  course,  these  defi- 
cits must  be  controlled.  Developing  a 
consensus  among  the  many  competing 
Interests  we  in  the  Congress  face  has 
made  the  task  of  responsible  budget- 
ing increasingly  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  desperately 
needs  a  comprehensive  budget  plan 
that  will  guide  our  economy  through  a 
recovery  which  stands  to  be  compro- 
mised If  we  delay  further  action  on 
the  deficit.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  the  House  res- 
olution I  have  introduced  urging  the 
President  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  formulate  a  deficit  re- 
duction plan. 

There's  recent  precedent  for  such  a 
body.  In  January  1983  a  bipartisan 
commission  presented  a  plan  to  solve 
the  Social  Security  funding  crisis.  The 
solution  required  compromise  by  all 
interested  parties.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  supported  its  proposals 
knowing  that  they  represented  ^the 
best  efforts  of  men  and  women  <Jlr  dif- 
ferent political  persuasions  and  great 
expertise.  In  the  same  bipartisan  spirit 
and  through  similar  means,  we  can 
deal  with  our  growing  deficits  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  our  def- 
icit problem  does  not  allow  us  to  post- 
pone work  on  its  solution.  The  Nation 
needs  a  sound,  well-reasoned  deficit  re- 
duction plan  on  the  table  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  A  bipartisan  commis- 
sion on  the  deficit  wiU  move  us  closer 
to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BENNY  O.  LARSEN, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, balancing  the  Federal  budget  re- 
mains our  Nation's  highest  priority. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUFOUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATtVBS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  Mr.  Benny 
Larsen,  who  has  been  called  the  "elder 
statesman  of  Guide  Dog  Schools."  Mr. 
Larsen  is  retiring  now,  after  25  years 
of  service  to  the  blind  as  head  of  one 
of  the  finest  facilities  providing  guide 
dogF  to  help  the  visually  impaired. 

There  are  few  examples  of  dedica- 
tion that  can  equal  that  of  Benny 
Larson.  He  has  devoted  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  Guide  £>ogs  for  the 
Blind,  in  San  Rafael,  CA,  where  he 
began  as  a  trainer  in  1958  and  served 
as  executive  director  from  1969  to 
1985. 

A  native  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
Benny  has  always  believed  in  service 
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to  others.  He  proved  this  during  World 
War  II  as  a  member  of  the  Danish  Ub- 
rines  and  through  participation  in  the 
Danish  underground  resistance  move- 
ment. 

In  1958  Benny  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  wife,  his  young  son  and 
his  dreams.  He  believed  In  the  concept 
of  America  as  the  land  to  opportunity 
and  determined  that  he  would  use 
that  opportunity  to  help  others. 

For  Benny  Larsen,  a  lover  of  dogs 
and  people,  the  most  logical  way  to  do 
that  was  by  applying  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  dog  world  toward  service 
to  humans.  He  had  trained  guide  dogs, 
police  dogs  and  Government  dogs  In 
Denmark  and,  now,  in  his  new  coun- 
try, Benny  lent  his  talents  and  experi- 
ence to  a  rapidly  growing  Guide  Dog 
Program. 

He  became  a  California  State-li- 
censed instructor  on  January  5,  1959, 
and  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Guide  E>og  organization,  from 
training  supervisor,  to  assistant  direc- 
tor, and  finally,  to  executive  director. 
His  adopted  country  became  his  own 
when,  on  February  18.  1964.  he 
became  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
zen. 

Throughout  the  years  his  advice  and 
expertise  have  been  sought  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  service  organizations 
for  the  blind,  and  those  interested  in 
animal  behavior  and  training  through- 
out the  world.  His  sensitivity  to  ani- 
mals and  people  has  enabled  him  to 
bring  out  the  greatest  potential  of 
those  he  served  and  who  worked  for 
him  over  the  years. 

A  teacher,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  Benny  Larsen's  wise  leadership 
has  made  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  serv- 
ice organizations  for  the  blind  any- 
where in  the  world  today.  He  has  le- 
gitimized the  role  of  the  dog  as  a  serv- 
ice pyartner  to  humans  and  he  has  in- 
fluenced the  ongoing  development  of 
the  griide  dog  movement  in  a  profound 
way. 

Benny  Larsen's  mark  on  the  guide 
dog  community  is  one  of  dignified  and 
compassionate  service  leadership,  com- 
bining faith  in  man's  best  friend  with 
belief  in  human  potential.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  REINTRO- 
DUCnON  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY  FOUNDATION 
ACT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  raHIfSTLVAHIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATX  VBS 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Congressman  George 
Brown  in  the  reintroduction  of  the 
National  Technology  Foundation  Act. 
This  legislation  represents  a  partial 
but  Important  answer  to  our  mounting 
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trade  deficits.  It  also  places  the  Feder- 
al Government  In  a  position  to  be 
more  helpful  to  American  companies 
wishing  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad  with  products  based  on  new 
technology. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion [NTFl,  called  for  by  this  legisla- 
tion, would  provide  a  governmental 
focal  point  for  applied  research  and 
technology  development.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Office  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  portions  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  deal- 
ing with  engineering,  and  various 
other  governmental  offices  concerned 
with  innovation  in  technology  would 
be  gathered  together  in  one  organiza- 
tion. Over  a  period  of  3  years,  major 
offices  dealing  with  small  business,  in- 
stitutional and  manpower  develop- 
ment, engineering,  and  national  pro- 
grams would  be  added.  At  that  point 
we  would  have  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment agency  whose  primary  pur- 
poses were  to  promote  applied  re- 
search and  facilitate  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment research  results  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  new  commercial  prod- 
ucts. 

We  have  delayed  much  too  long  in 
setting  up  a  technology  foundation. 
Had  the  foundation  been  created 
when  this  biU  was  first  introduced 
four  Congresses  ago.  we  would  be  well 
on  the  way  to  matching  the  efforts  of 
Japanese  and  European  governments 
in  supporting  technological  innova- 
tion. Instead,  the  Japanese  have  re- 
corded the  largest  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  history  while  the  United 
States  registered  the  worst.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  rally  behind  an  idea  that 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  our 
economy  in  the  future.* 


INTERNATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  THE  CARIBBEAN 
REGION 
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President's  desire  to  solidify  United 
States-Caribbean  ties.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  confusion  in  the  Caribbean  as 
to  the  best  possible  American-Caribbe- 
an relationship.  The  current  develop- 
ment plans,  offered  by  a  variety  of 
governments,  development  banks,  and 
academics,  sometimes  contradict,  or  at 
best,  complement  each  other.  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  regional  plan  to  assault  the 
basic  infrastructure  problems  of  the  is- 
lands. 

Responding  to  the  requests  of  a 
number  of  Caribbean  government 
leaders,  development  experts,  and 
others,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
create  an  international  commission.  It 
would  serve  as  the  prime  institution 
for  promotion  economic  cooperation 
and  development  In  the  Caribbean,  de- 
fining development  plans,  providing  an 
international  fonmi  for  Caribbean  de- 
velopment Issues,  and  offering  expert 
advice  to  donor-sild  countries,  such  as 
the  United  SUtes.  Consisting  of  the 
Caribbean  region  nations,  the  United 
States,  and  other  Interested  countries, 
the  commission  would  include  dele- 
gates from  the  U.S.  Congress  in  addi- 
tion to  an  American  commissioner. 
The  U.S.  representatives,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  representatives, 
would  report  their  findings  to  their  re- 
spective governments  for  action. 

Without  question,  this  commission 
represents  the  type  of  cooperation  and 
planning  coordination  that  has  been 
needed  in  the  Caribbean  for  decades. 
It  symbolizes  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach in  harmonious  United  States- 
Caribbean  relations.  And  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  introduce  a  pro- 
gram that  promises  a  peaceful  path  to 
the  21st  century  and  beyond.* 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYIMALLY 

or  CAUrORNIA 
ni  THE  House  or  RXPRXSOrrATIVlS 

Monday,  January  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  a  matter  of  vital  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  United 
States-Caribbean  relations.  For  many 
years,  the  social,  agricultural,  educa- 
tional and  economic  problems  which 
have  confronted  the  Caribbean  region 
have  not  been  sufficiently  addressed 
by  U.S.  policy.  The  President's  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  [CBI]  has  de- 
fined United  States-Caribbean  rela- 
tions in  business  and  strategic  terms; 
however,  a  serious  gap  remains  in  the 
areas  of  development  and  Infrastruc- 
ture Improvements.  I  am  offering  a  ve- 
hicle to  fill  that  gap. 

As  a  former  citizen  of  Trinidad  and 
an  Interested  American,  I  welcome  the 
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lowed  to  live  free  of  constraints  on 
their  individual  rights. 

Oleksiy  Tykhy.  Yurly  Ljrtvyn. 
Valery  Marchenko,  and  Oleksiy  Nlki- 
tyn  join  the  list  of  countless  others 
who  have  paid  the  ultimate  price  for 
their  belief  in  a  better  way  of  life. 
These  brave  people  died  during  1984  in 
Soviet  prisons;  their  only  crime  was 
pursuing  a  policy  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Soviet  leadership.  On  January 
22.  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  commemorated  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence in  Ukraine.  The  tragic 
deaths  of  these  courageous  individuals 
last  year  indicates  that  the  commit- 
ment embodied  in  that  proclamation 
bums  on.  In  this  regard,  I  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chemenko  decry- 
ing the  deaths  of  these  brave  people, 
and  I  also  asked  that  his  government 
make  a  new  and  lasting  commitment 
to  the  Helsinki  accords.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  guaran- 
tee himian  rights  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  all  members  of  its  socie- 
ty.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  UKRAINIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE PROCLAMATION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAUACHUSKTrS 
or  THX  HOUSI  or  RXPRXSKirrATIVZS 

Monday,  January  28,  198S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  diverse  nationalities  and  ethnic 
groups.  Each  has  a  culture,  Identity 
and  history  which  separates  It  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  No  people  have 
a  stronger  sense  of  national  Identity 
than  the  Ukrainians.  They  are  proud, 
hard-worlLlng  i>eople,  who  have  tried 
to  maintain  their  own  individuality 
and  integrity  in  a  system  which  tries 
to  mold  them  Into  conformity.  There 
are,  however,  people  living  in  the 
Ukraine  who  will  not  be  silenced  by 
the  repression  of  a  system  which  ig- 
nores their  individual  rights.  These 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  and  undergo  harsh  prison 
sentences  for  an  ideal.  The  Ideal  Is 
that  all  men  and  women  should  be  al- 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or  IfTW  TORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1985,  marked  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada, 
the  Parliament  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  rise  In  the  House,  as  I 
have  In  previous  years,  to  commemo- 
rate this  aimlversary  and  that  brief, 
yet  unforgotten  period  of  freedom  for 
the  UlLrainlan  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
my  continued  support  and  dedication 
to  their  fight  to  regain  that  freedom. 

The  Ukraine  is  one  of  a  growing  list 
of  captive  nations  which  has  fallen, 
tragically  and  violently,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  people  of 
the  captive  nations  have  suffered 
severe  deprivation.  Not  only  have  they 
been  denied  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, freedom  of  expression,  and 
freedom  of  movement,  but  actual  ma- 
terial well-being. 

What  happens  under  the  Soviet 
regime,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is 
often  obscured  to  those  of  us  in  the 
free  world.  News  of  our  friends  and 
families  in  captive  lands  is  often  kept 
from  us.  as  we  are  currently  reminded 
by  the  cloud  of  mystery  that  shrouds 
Afghanistan  and  that  country's  fight 
against  Soviet  Invaders.  An  earlier, 
devastating  example  of  this  silence 
was  the  Ukrainian  Famine  of  1932-33. 
whereby  the  forced  relocation  and  col- 
lectivization of  the  Ukrainian  peasants 
and  the  confiscation  and  export  of 
their  grain  caused  a  disastrous  famine 
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that  claimed  as  many  as  7  million 
lives.  However,  little  is  known  about 
this  famine,  and  of  course,  the  Soviets 
deny  the  whole  thing. 

But  progress  was  made  last  year  in 
shedding  light  on  this  crime.  Follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ukrainian  famine.  Congress 
passed  legislation,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Ukrainian  Famine  to  study  the 
causes  and  extent  of  this  calamity. 
Congress  appropriated  $400,000  for 
the  Commission  and  has  required  that 
a  rep>ort  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  2 
years  and  be  published  for  the  public 
record.  I  supported  this  legislation 
from  the  start,  and  was  glad  to  see  It 
passed  late  last  year.  I  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
and  wish  them  well  in  their  study.  I 
know  it  will  not  be  an  easy  or  a  pleas- 
ant task,  but  it  is  our  duty  and  our  re- 
ponsibllity  to  know  and  to  pursue  the 
truth. 

We  must  know  what  happened 
during  the  Ukrainian  famine,  not  only 
to  record  an  honest  history  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  but  also  to  un- 
derstand and  perhaps  fight  its  recur- 
rence. Sadly,  famine  seems  still  to  be 
the  result,  if  not  the  partner,  of  totali- 
tarianism. The  Soviet-backed  Marxist 
government  of  Ethiopia  has  shown 
little  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  that  country  who  are  dying 
by  the  thousands.  Americans  and 
people  of  other  free  nations  have  re- 
sponded vigorously  and  generously  to 
the  famine  victims,  yet  the  Ethiopian 
Government  has  even  Interfered  with 
our  humanitarian  aid  efforts. 

So  today  I  want  to  again  commemo- 
rate the  brief  moment  of  Independ- 
ence for  the  Ukraine,  and  to  rededl- 
cate  myself  to  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  for  a  decent  life  for  people  of  the 
Ukraine  for  all  people.* 


INFORMATION  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Information  Science  and  Technology 
Act  of  1985.  Joining  me  as  cosi>onsors 
of  this  bin  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. Don  Fuqua,  and  Doug  Walgren, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology,  in 
the  98th  Congress.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation is  an  updated  version  of  a  bill  I 
Introduced  originally  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress. H.R.  3137,  and  reintroduced  in 
the  98th  Congress  as  H.R.  480.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology  has  held  hearings  on 
this  bin.  and  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
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ommendatlons  and  an  analysis  of  the 
hearings  prepared  by  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  [CRS]  are  avail- 
able through  the  subcommittee. 

Since  I  introduced  this  legislation, 
the  computer  and  computer-based  na- 
tional Information  systems  have  come 
to  pervade  nearly  every  facet  of  our 
Nation's  life— we  can  truly  speak  of 
the  United  States  as  an  "information 
society."  From  cash  registers  and  su- 
permarket checkouts  to  24-hour  bank- 
ing machines  and  electronic  funds 
transfers;  from  memory-equipped  tele- 
phones to  microprocessor-controlled 
appliances  from  Intelligent  terminals, 
word  processors  and  personal  comput- 
ers to  supercomputers,  robots  and 
automated  factories;  and  from  biblio- 
graphic data  bases  to  communications 
networks;  computers  and  computer- 
controlled  communications  systems 
have  converged  in  a  conglomerate  of 
technologies  that  are  rapidly  changing 
American  habits  of  work,  finances, 
education,  and  leisure.  The  informa- 
tion pipeline  has  become  a  mighty 
stream. 

Information  technology  and  policy 
issues  have  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
Congress.  At  the  request  of  various 
House  and  Senate  committees,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
[OTA]  has  completed  or  is  conducting 
a  variety  of  studies: 

"Computer-Based  National  Informa- 
tion Systems:  Technology  and  Public 
Issues,"  completed  In  September  1981; 

"Radlofrequency  Use  and  Manage- 
ment: Impacts  from  the  World  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference  of  1979". 
completed  in  January  1982; 

"Alternatives  for  a  National  Com- 
puterized Criminal  History  System," 
completed  in  October  1982; 

"Informational  Technology  and 
American  Education,"  completed  in 
November  1982; 

"Computerized  Manufacturing  Auto- 
mation: Elmployment.  Education  and 
the  Workplace,"  completed  in  April 
1984; 

"Effects  of  Information  Technology 
on  Financial  Services  Systems,"  com- 
pleted In  September  1984; 

"Information  Technology  Research 
and  E>evelopment:  Critical  Trends  and 
Issues."  due  to  be  Issued  in  February 
1985: 

"Intellectual  Property  Rights  in  an 
Age  of  Electronics  and  Information": 

'Federal  Government  Information 
Technology:  Congressional  Oversight 
and  Civil  Liberties";  and 

"Information  and  Communication 
Technologies  and  the  Office." 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress alone,  255  bills  were  introduced 
dealing  with  this  area,  and  over  the 
entire  98th  Congress  12  bills  on  this 
subject  were  enacted  into  law.  And  yet 
Congress— and,  in  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  whole — continues  to 
lack  a  coherent  information  policy,  or 
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even  mechanisms  for  policy  coordina- 
tion and  implementation. 

Because  of  the  rapid  pace  of  devel- 
opments in  Information  science  and 
technology,  and  because  of  the  threats 
to  our  international  competitive 
stance  created  by  the  development  of 
supportive  policies  in  the  countries 
that  are  our  most  active  trading  part- 
ners, the  likely  consequences  of  our 
lack  of  a  coherent  policy  In  this  area 
are  highly  negative.  We  must  not  risk 
losing  our  competitive  edge,  our  lead- 
ership, in  Information  science  and 
technology;  continued  increases  in 
productivity  in  all  economic  sectors 
depend  on  our  continued  ability  to  in- 
novate, and  information  technology 
has  been  (and  will  continue  to  be)  the 
source  of  our  major  innovations. 

As  hearings  and  studies  on  Informa- 
tion policy  over  the  last  two  Congress- 
es have  shown,  however,  we  still  lack  a 
national  consensus  on  whether  we 
should  have  a  national  information 
policy,  much  less  on  what  that  policy 
should  be  and  how  it  should  be  imple- 
mented. To  develop  such  a  national 
consensus,  we  need  to  establish  a 
forum  in  which  all  the  stakeholders 
can  meet  and  articulate  their  needs 
and  concerns.  The  Institute  for  Infor- 
mation Policy  and  Research,  proposed 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  is 
one  of  several  alternatives  for  such  a 
forum.  The  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  will  be  eval- 
uating this  and  other  suggestions  for 
means  to  attain  a  national  information 
science  and  technology  agenda.  My 
purpose  in  reintroducing  this  bill  In  es- 
sentially uimiodif led  form  is  to  provide 
a  vehicle  for  continued  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  keynote  address  by  Lewis 
M.  Branscomb.  vice  president  and 
chief  scientist  at  IBM  and  the  immedi- 
ate past  chairman  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board.  This  keynote  address  was 
delivered  at  a  workshop  held  on  April 
14.  1983.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Numerical  Data  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  This  workshop  was 
caUed  "Improving  R&D  Productivitr- 
The  Federal  Role."  Dr.  Branscomb's 
comments  illustrate  some  of  the  bases 
for  a  national  information  policy,  and 
are  especially  noteworthy  because 
they  are  offered  by  a  person  with  ex- 
tensive experience  In  Industry,  govern- 
ment, and  academia. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Branscomb  out- 
lined six  elements  of  a  national  science 
and  tech  data  policy: 

1.  Productivity  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment process,  half  of  which  Is  sustained 
with  Federal  funds,  should  be  a  major  Fed- 
eral concern.  Agencies  sustaining  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  Infrastructure  should 
be  held  accounUble  for  increasing  RAO 
productivity. 
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2.  Funding  of  research  to  produce  general- 
ly useful  knowledge  carries  with  It  a  respon- 
sibility, not  only  to  insure  publication  of  re- 
sults, but  also  their  evaluation  and  prepara- 
tion in  a  form  suitable  for  application  and 
the  assurance  of  public  access  at  reasonable 
cost.  Again,  all  agencies  funding  research 
should  be  held  accountable. 

3.  The  private  sector  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  an  increasing,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, role  in  the  provision  of  access  to  evalu- 
ated data,  but  commercial  companies  cannot 
be  expected  to  finance  the  depth  of  scholar- 
ship required  for  data  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion. That  must  be  viewed  as  the  obligation 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  original  research.  User 
fees  for  the  allocated  ctkst  of  access  are  ap- 
propriate for  Government— provided  infor- 
mation systems. 

4.  Unrestricted  access  to  unclassified  data, 
generated  at  public  expense,  is  a  cardinal  re- 
quirement for  a  dynamic,  high-technology 
economy.  The  desire  to  frustrate  technical 
progress  by  hostile  nations  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  impede  the  competitiveness  of  our 
own  economy  in  its  dependence  on  available 
scientific  and  technical  data. 

5.  It  is  strongly  in  the  U.S.'  interest  to 
make  agreements  with  other  nations,  to 
share  the  costs  and  scarce  skills  for  data 
evaluation  and  access.  We  should  take  the 
lead  in  this  worldwide  cooperative  effort,  as. 
indeed,  we  have  done  in  the  past.  For.  as  the 
nation  with  the  most  innovative  economy, 
most  dependent  upon  being  innovative  in 
the  future,  we  stand  to  gain  the  most  from 
global  cooperation. 

6.  The  task  of  evaluating  and  preparing 
for  application  published  scientific  and 
technical  data  of  general  utility  is  a  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  user  institutions  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  private  information  vendors, 
professional  associations  and  societies,  and 
agencies  funding,  producing  and  using  re- 
search. Some  national  body  with  Federal 
and  private  participation  should  monitor 
the  adequacy  of  this  science  and  technology 
information  system  and  provide  policy  guid- 
ance to  the  Federal  agencies  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  deal 
with  only  one  aspect  of  the  informa- 
tion science  and  technology  policy 
issues,  that  of  the  organization  of  in- 
formation: but  the  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  many  of  the  issues 
facing  us  in  our  "information  society." 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  as  I 
have  done  before,  to  move  quickly  to 
address  some  of  the  important  con- 
cerns brought  upon  us  by  the  informa- 
tion revolution.  At  the  very  least,  we 
must  work  together  to  establish  a 
forum  within  which  all  the  stakehold- 
ers can  join  a  national  debate.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  other  Mem- 
bers and  other  committees  to  meet  the 
legislative  challenge  posed  by  these 
issues. 

A  national  information  policy  will 
happen,  whether  we  come  together  to 
bring  it  about  or  not;  but  without  a 
framework  for  national  discussion  and 
coordination,  it  will  be  haphazard  and 
self-contradictory  and  thus  operate 
against  the  Nation's  own  best  inter- 
ests. I  ask  my  colleagues  again  wheth- 
er our  Government,  and  this  Congress 
in  particular,  can  be  foresighted 
enough  to  take  a  considered  and  co- 
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ordinated  approach  to  information  sci- 
ence and  technology.  I  continue  to 
hope  and  believe  that  we  will,  and 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  make  that  hope  a  reaJlty.* 


January  28,  1985 


January  28,  1985 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrkssional 
Recori)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  29,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINOS  SCHEDULED 

JANUARY  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Task   Force   on   Selected   Defense   Pro- 
curement Matters  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Defense  procurement  process. 

SD-S38 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  commit- 
tee's rules  of  procedure  for  the  99th 
Congress,  and  committee  structure. 

SD-3M 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Lando  W.  2Sech.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 

member   of   the   Nuclear   Regulatory 

Commlasion. 

SI>-40« 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Herbert  B.  Dixon,  to  be  an  associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    consider 
committee  budget  for  1985,  committee 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  legislative  priorities. 

SH-219 
2:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  a  strategy 
for   the    employment   of    U.S.    naval 
forces. 

SR-222 


JANUARY  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed   briefing  on   the  strategic  doc- 
trine. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  S.  Herrlngton,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  American 
foreign  policy. 

80-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-326 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  reiwrt 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  diacuas  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  P.  Hodel,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-3M 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 
2203  Raybum  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
^relgn  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  American 
foreign  policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  John  S.  Herrington,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
Donald  P.  Hodel,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-3M 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South 


Carolina,  to  be  Administrator,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  dlsriisB  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-G-50 

FEBRUARY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  advertise- 
ments promoting  the  use  of  alcohol. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1985.    and   other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-3M 

1:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985.  and  committee  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Conunittee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  a.m.  i 

Veterans'  Affairs  | 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyz«d  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America,  Purple  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Building 


9:30 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained In  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review    those    programs    which    fall 
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within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  In  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  1 

9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  In  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (De- 
partment of  Energy). 

SD-366 

MARCH  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 


SD-193 


MARCH  20 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  World  War  I  Veterans, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.8.A., 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterlal  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 

MARCH  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
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tion.  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 

MARCH27 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 

MARCH  28 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126.  Capitol 

APRIL  4 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-192 

APRIL  24 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

SD-124 

MAYl 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

BCAY3 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
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(Legialative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God.  Lord  of  Creation— as 
our  eyes  are  made  to  see — our  ears  to 
hear— our  fingers  to  touch  and  grip— 
our  hearts  are  made  to  love  You  and 
one  another.  Save  us  from  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  material  to  the  neglect 
of  the  spiritual.  Forgive  our  secularism 
which  ignores  holiness— our  earthiness 
which  msJces  us  indifferent  to  You,  O 
God.  Enable  us  to  see  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  You.  our  worship  of 
You,  our  love  for  You  are  fundamen- 
tal to  authentic  humanness.  Grant  us 
the  grace  to  order  our  priorities,  giving 
You  preeminence  in  our  lives  so  that 
rancor  and  alienation  may  be  replaced 
by  love,  fnistration  by  fulfillment.  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGKITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  you.  Mr. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Under  the  special  order,  the  two 
leaders  have  a  period  of  10  minutes 
each.  There  will  be  special  orders  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Sen- 
ators Proxmirx  and  Spxcter. 

Following  the  special  orders  Jxist 
identified,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each.  Following 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nomination  of 
James  A.  Baker,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  a  2-hour  time  limita- 
tion. A  rollcall  vote  is  then  expected 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  do  not 
have  any  need  for  leadership  time,  and 
I  note  that  none  of  my  colleagues 
wishes  a  portion  of  that  lO-minute 
period. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  that  time, 
and  I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 


SENATOR  BAUCUS  ON  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Max  Bauctts  from  Montana  is  known 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate— and 
the  people  of  his  State— as  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  open  the  Japanese 
market  to  American  goods.  Senator 
Baocus  shares  my  conviction  that  we 
must  work  to  reduce  the  staggering 
trade  imbalance  between  these  two 
great  nations.  Last  year  alone,  the 
United  States  experienced  a  trade 
shortfall  with  Japan  that  is  estimated 
at  $35  billion— the  largest  trade  gap 
between  any  two  nations  in  history. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Baucus 
wiU  be  Joining  with  Senator  Bentsen 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Trade  Policy  Working  Group  to 
examine  this  problem  and  suggest  pos- 
sible solutions. 

Recently,  Max  Baucus  traveled  to 
Japan  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  other  senior  officials  of 
the  Japanese  Government  and  busi- 
ness community  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  greater  access  for  Ameri- 
can goods.  His  remarks  to  Japanese 
business  leaders  provide  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  United  States-Japan  trade. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  Sen- 
ator Baucus'  thoughtful  observations, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  of  January  18,  1985  entitled 
"United  States-Japanese  Trade  Rela- 
tions: A  View  Prom  the  Senate."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Urited  STATis-jAPAifKsc  Tkaoe  Rclatiors: 

A  View  From  the  Skrati 

(By  Senator  Max  Baucua) 

nfTXODUcnoii 

Watakushl  wa  Big  Sky  no  Montana-Shuu 
kara  klmuhita  Baucus  Jo-in  gi-ln  de  cozal- 
mug.  (I  am  Senator  Baucua,  from  the  "Big 
Sky"  State  of  Montana.) 

When  someone  from  my  state  of  Montana 
visits  Japan,  he  quickly  notices  both  differ- 
ences and  similarities. 

First,  the  differences: 

Japan  has  a  population  of  120  million 
people;  Montana,  though  the  same  size,  has 
only  800,000. 


Japan  was  settled  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago:  Montana  became  a  state  less  than 
100  years  ago. 

Japan's  economy  Is  based  on  manufactur- 
ing: Montana's  Is  based  on  agriculture  and 
the  development  of  natural  resources. 

But  the  similarities  are  much  more  Impor- 
tant. Montanans  and  Japanese  are  forward- 
looking  people.  We  see  our  futures  linked 
during  what  Ambassador  Mansfield  calls 
"The  Coming  Century  of  the  Pacific." 

That's  why  there  are  so  many  ties  be- 
tween Montana  and  Japan: 

Some  of  these  ties  are  political.  Right 
now,  a  young  Kumamoto  bureaucrat  is 
working  in  the  Montana  Oovemor's  office. 
And  next  month.  Ambassador  Okawara  will 
deliver  the  annual  "Mansfield  Lecture"  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

Some  of  these  ties  are  cultural.  Many  of 
Japan's  greatest  pottery  craftsmen  have 
studied  in  Montana.  And  when  Japan  began 
participating  in  the  '"Friendship  Force"  citi- 
zen exchange  program,  the  first  trip  was  to 
Montana. 

Some  of  these  ties  are  economic.  Mitsui 
has  a  major  headquarters  In  Oreat  Falls, 
Montana.  And  several  Joint  ventures  are 
planned  or  underway. 

Because  of  the  close  ties  between  Mon- 
tana and  Japan,  we  hope,  as  a  Montana 
newspaper  recently  wrote,  to  "cement  .  .  . 
[a]  Japanese- American  friendship  of  an  en- 
during kind." 

I'm  happy  to  report  that  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  Montana  and  Japan  is  a 
fair  representation  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Our  two  countries  are  the  world's  largest 
trading  partners:  we  exchanged  over  $80  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  last  year.  And  our  alli- 
ance remains  the  foundation  for  peace  and 
security  In  the  Pacific  Basin. 

THE  TaU>E  CRISIS 

But  there's  another  side  to  the  coin.  De- 
spite the  continued  strength  of  the  U.S.- 
Japanese relationship,  there's  danger 
ahead  .  .  .  for  both  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship and  the  overall  international  trading 
system. 

The  danger  lies  in  America's  huge  trade 
deficit. 

This  deficit  is  a  new  development.  For 
most  of  our  history,  America  ran  trade  sur- 
pluses. In  fact,  beginning  In  1893,  we  ran 
trade  surpluses  every  year  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century. 

But,  in  the  mid-1970's,  this  changed.  Our 
surplus  declined,  then  disappeared.  We 
began  running  trade  deficits. 

In  the  past  few  years,  these  deficits  have 
grown  dramatically.  When  the  U.S.  econo- 
my recovered  In  1983,  we  pulled  other  indus- 
trialized countries  along.  We  Imported  huge 
quantities  of  goods  from  Japan.  Oermany, 
and  others.  As  a  result,  these  countries  re- 
covered from  the  recession.  But  America's 
trade  deficit  almost  doubled,  from  $33  bil- 
Uon  in  1982  to  >58  billion  in  1983. 

Since  then,  our  trade  deficit  has  grown 
steadily  larger,  reaching  $130  billion  last 
year  and  perhaps  $200  billion  this  year. 
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These  deficits  are  not  Just  an  abstract 
problem  for  economists.  America's  shift 
from  being  a  net  exporting  nation  to  a  net 
importing  nation  has  cost  millions  of  Jobs, 
affecting  virtually  every  state. 

For  example,  Butte,  Montana,  was  once 
the  copper  mining  capital  of  the  world. 
Today,  every  mine  has  closed.  All  13,000 
workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  to  workers  In 
Chile.  Peru  and  Zaire.  And  Butte,  once  our 
proudest  city,  has  hit  hard  times.  lU  popu- 
lation has  declined  from  100,000  to  30,000 
people. 

Butte,  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  communities,  all  across  the 
United  States,  have  suffered  the  same  fate, 
whether  they  produce  steel,  autos,  or  some 
other  product. 

Americans  are  reacting  with  frustration 
and  anger.  Many  of  them  believe  America  is 
being  victimized  by  one-way  free  trade: 
acting  the  international  "patsy." 

A  Montana  cattle  rancher  expressed  these 
feelings  well.  Diiring  a  Finance  Conunittee 
hearing  about  Japan's  beef  quota,  she  said 
that  "there  Is  something  very  wrong  here.  I 
can  go  to  a  Datsun  dealer  in  Billings  and 
buy  a  nice  little  pickup  truck  for  an  attrac- 
tive price  .  .  .  But  when  It  comes  to  offering 
my  tasty  Montana  beef  at  a  very  competi- 
tive price  to  the  Japanese  worker  who  made 
the  pickup  truck,  the  Japanese  Government 
says  no.  This  Just  Isn't  fair  " 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  hearing 
similar  complaints  day-after-day,  covering 
Industry-after-lndustry. 

THE  POLITICAL  nfPACT 

When  the  American  people  feel  this 
strongly  about  something,  their  feelings  are 
reflected  in  Washington.  This  means  that 
the  huge  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  serious  polit- 
ical ramifications. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  these  ramifica- 
tions, as  we  begin  the  second  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  99th  Congress. 

On  the  surface,  there's  been  little  change. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Republicans  retain  con- 
trol, under  moderate,  practical  leaders. 

In  the  House,  the  IDemocrats  retain  con- 
trol, and  power  Is  shifting  to  moderate  lead- 
ers who  emphasize  economic  growth. 

President  Reagan  has  been  re-elected  with 
broad  popular  support.  He'll  continue  to 
pursue  moderate  economic  expansion.  He'll 
attempt  to  reduce  the  U.S.  budget  deficit, 
primarily  by  cutting  spending. 

On  trade  matters,  the  President  will  con- 
tinue his  free-trade  policy.  He'll  emphasize 
our  key  bilateral  relationships,  as  his  recent 
meetinjg  in  Los  Angeles  with  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  showed.  And  he'll  resist  protec- 
tionism In  Congress. 

But  the  President's  trade  policy  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  In  the  second  Reagan 
term.  Congress  will  play  an  equally  impor- 
tant role. 

No  matter  how  personally  popular  he  is, 
the  President  is  now  a  '"lame  duck."  He 
cannot  run  for  reelection.  This  reduces  the 
power  and  leverage  that  he  can  exert  over 
the  Republican  party,  because  many  Repub- 
lican leaders  want  to  enhance  their  own  po- 
litical reputations  and  begin  running  to  suc- 
ceed President  Reagan  In  1988. 

What's  more,  the  Republicans  risk  losing 
the  control  of  the  Senate.  Twenty-two  of 
the  34  Senators  running  for  reelection  in 
1986  are  Republicans.  Such  vulnerability 
makes  It  likely  that  Republican  Senators 
will  follow  policies  oriented  more  toward 
their  own  state  constituencies  than  toward 
the  President's  agenda. 

Given  this  situation.  President  Reagan 
cannot  dominate  the  policy  debate  like  he 


did  during  his  first  term.  He  must  work 
more  closely  with  Congress,  building  con- 
sensus. 

This  has  already  begun  to  happen.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  White  House  dlacloaed  de- 
tails of  the  President's  1986  budget  propos- 
al. It  quickly  became  apparent  that  Con- 
gress would  reject  the  proposal  and  draft  iti 
own.  In  response,  the  President  signaled 
that  he  would  acquiesce. 

Trade  Issues  will  follow  a  similar  pattern, 
with  Congress  playing  a  more  active  role 
than  usual. 

Therefore,  It's  Important  to  recognize  the 
trends  in  Congress,  keeping  In  mind  that,  as 
an  institution.  Congress  is  responsive  to 
public  opinion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  trade 
issues,  I  want  to  describe  four  especially  sig- 
nificant trends. 

The  first  trend  is  a  greater  interest  in 
international  trade. 

For  a  long  time,  trade  issues  were  consid- 
ered esoteric.  Only  a  few  key  Senators  got 
involved  In  them. 

That's  no  longer  true.  During  the  last 
Congress,  809  trade  bills  were  introduced— 
one-third  more  than  during  the  previous 
Congress. 

This  shows  that  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  becoming  concerned  about 
America's  international  trade  position. 

The  second  trend  Is  increased  frustration 
with  foreign  trade  barriers.  Many  such  bar- 
riers have  existed  for  years,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  negotiations.  But 
the  flood  of  Imports  puts  these  barriers  in  a 
different  Ught,  making  them  powerful  sym- 
bols of  unfair  trade. 

A  Japanese  proverb  says  that  the  "sack  of 
a  man's  patience  Is  tied  with  a  slip  knot." 
Well,  many  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
losing  their  patience  with  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers. In  Japan  and  elsewhere.  As  a  result. 
Congress  will  monitor  trade  negotiations 
closely,  demanding  quick,  clear  progress. 

The  third  trend  is  increased  frustration 
with  the  multilateral  trading  system. 

Since  1948,  there's  been  a  general  consen- 
sus. In  the  U.S.,  that  the  multilateral  trad- 
ing system  serves  America's  national  inter- 
est. There's  been  broad  Congressional  sup- 
port for  the  economic  sacrifices  necessary  to 
maintain  the  system. 

But  with  our  trade  deficit  so  high,  many 
Americans  are  prepared  to  reconsider  the 
basic  utility  of  the  multilateral  trading 
system.  Consequently,  there  are  many  pro- 
posals to  amend  our  basic  trade  laws,  includ- 
ing our  "escape  clause"  and  countervailing 
duty  laws. 

And  there  Is  a  subtle  shift  from  multila- 
teralism to  bilateralism.  For  example,  in  the 
trade  act  Congress  passed  last  year,  we  did 
not  extend  the  President's  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate multilateral  trade  agreements.  But 
we  did  authorize  him  to  negotiate  bilateral 
"reciprocity"  and  to  negotiate  a  specific 
"Free  Trade  Agreement"  with  Israel. 

This  may  portend  a  general  shift  In  em- 
phasis, from  multilateral  negotiations  to  se- 
lective bilateral  negotiations  in  which  it's 
clear  that  each  specific  agreement  will  serve 
America's  economic  interest. 

F'inally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
there's  an  increased  willingness  to  consider 
dramatic,  short-run  solutions  to  the  trade 
deficit  problem.  An  example  is  an  across- 
the-board  import  surcharge.  Some  major 
U.S.  business  groups  have  proposed  such  a 
surcharge.  It  will  receive  serious  study,  espe- 
cially since  it  may  be  legal  under  the  GATT 
provision  permitting  temporary  measures  to 


correct  a  severe  balance  of  payments  sbort- 
faU. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  endors- 
ing these  trends.  I'm  Just  warning  you  about 
them,  because  they  could  endanger  the 
U.8.-Japane8e  relationship. 

But  there's  hope.  To  paraphrase  the 
author,  Charles  Dickens,  "this  is  a  picture 
of  the  future  as  It  could  be,  not  as  It  must 
be."  We  can  avert  the  danger.  But  It  will 
take  hard  work  by  those  of  us.  in  both  coun- 
tries, who  understand  the  Importance  of  our 
relationship.  We  must  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenges—the challenges  for  America,  and  the 
challenges  for  Japan. 

THE  CHALLBKGES  FOB  AMERICA 

What  are  the  challenges  for  America? 

In  the  sweep  of  history,  nations  rise  and 
falL  There's  no  guarantee  of  continued  suc- 
cess. This  Is  as  true  of  America  as  of  any 
other  country.  To  maintain  our  position  in 
world  affairs,  we  must  put  our  own  house  in 
order. 

Our  first  and  most  Important  task  Is  re- 
ducing the  federal  budget  deficit,  which  is 
increasing  by  $22  million  an  hour.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  point  some  of  my  Japa- 
nese friends  have  made  this  week.  An  im- 
portant cause  of  America's  trade  deficit  is 
our  budget  deficit,  which  Inflates  the  inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar  to  make  Imports 
cheaper  and  exports  more  expensive. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit. It  will  take  painful  poUtical  choices. 
Many  worthy  spending  programs  will  have 
to  be  cut  or  even  eliminated.  I'or  example, 
Montana  is  a  farm  state.  We  face  potential 
cuts  in  agricultural  subsidies.  I  think  Mon- 
tana farmers  may  be  willing  to  accept  such 
cuts,  but  only  as  long  as  they  know  that  the 
cuts  are  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  program, 
of  shared  sacrifice,  that  brings  the  budget 
deficit  under  control. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  who 
have  supported  various  spending  programs 
in  the  past,  understand  that  cuts  must  be 
made.  For  example,  I've  Joined  with  another 
Donocratlc  Senator  and  two  Republican 
Senators  to  propose  a  freeze  on  all  Federal 
spending,  saving  $170  bOllon  over  three 
years.  This  freeze  has  attracted  substantial 
bipartisan  support.  So  have  other  similar 
proposals  In  the  House  and  Senate.  Overall, 
there  are  good  signs  that  Otngress  will  pass 
a  major  deficit  reduction  package  this  year. 
That  should  improve  our  trade  position  con- 
siderably—across all  product  lines. 

America  must  also  face  a  second  chal- 
lenge: Increasing  productivity  and  expand- 
ing worldwide  markets  of  our  products. 

The  economic  world  constantly  changes. 
As  it  does,  companies  must  adapt'  to  new 
consumer  tastes,  to  new  competition,  and  to 
new  technology.  If  they  dont  adapt,  they 
perish. 

In  this  respect,  we  can  continue  to  learn 
from  Japan. 

Diiring  my  visit  this  week.  I've  been  im- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  "meichi"— or  corpo- 
rate mission— that  I  saw  at  the  BCatsushita 
plant  in  Osaka.  I've  been  impressed  by  the 
worker  innovation  I  saw  at  the  Toyota  Plant 
in  Nagoya.  where  a  worker  had  suggested 
installing  a  small  railcar  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  his  work  station.  And  I've  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  ability  of  Japanese  compa- 
nies to  market  their  products  all  around  the 
world,  by  adapting  to  local  consimier  tastes, 
marketing  systems,  and  legal  requirements. 

American  companies  can  adopt  many  of 
these  practices.  For  example,  Mr.  Tama- 
moto  of  Toyota  told  me  that  Toyota's 
system  of  efficient  automobile  production 
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baa  been  "100%  tranaferable"  to  tbe 
Toyota-OM  plant  In  California.  American 
companies  can  compete.  But.  In  some  caaes. 
ttaey  simply  must  try  harder. 

Finally,  America  must  face  a  tblrd  cbal- 
lenge.  resisting  protectionism. 

With  the  trade  deficit  so  high.  Senators 
and  Concreasmen  face  great  protectionist 
pressure.  It  will  take  a  special  effort  to  ex- 
plain the  importance  of  an  open  trading 
system  and  resist  the  pressure  for  short- 
term,  protectionist  solutions. 

Many  American  political  leaders  are  will- 
ing to  make  this  effort,  but  only  as  long  as 
we  know  that  our  trading  partners  share 
our  commitment,  and  are  prepared  to  meet 
their  challenge. 

THX  CHALLXHOS  FOK  JAPAH 

What  is  the  challenge  for  Japan? 

At  the  risk  of  being  presumptuous,  let  me 
present  an  American  view. 

The  challenge  for  Japan  Is  formidable:  to 
assume  a  greater  role  supporting  the  Inter- 
national trading  system,  and.  In  particular. 
to  open  Its  markets  wider  to  other  countries' 
products. 

Let  me  explain. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  may  have  been  appro- 
priate for  Japan  to  embrace  the  "Toshida 
Doctrine"  and  become  a  kind  of  Asian  Swit- 
zerland, concentrating  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  avoiding  International  political  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  na- 
tions change.  Today.  Japan  Is  not  Switzer- 
land. Rather.  Japan  Is  the  world's  second- 
leading  economic  power  with  a  projected 
growth  rate  higher  than  any  other  Industrl 
alized  nation:  producing  more  steel,  cars. 
and  robots  than  any  other  nation:  and  home 
to  many  of  the  world's  largest  corporations. 
Including  Toyota,  Matsushita,  and  Mitsubi- 
shi. 

Japan  has  achieved  this  powerful  position 
largely  because  of  the  open  post-war  trading 
system,  which  enabled  Japan  to  sell  Its  fine 
products  throughout  the  world,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  For  example,  last  year. 
Japan  exported  $138  billion  worth  of  goods, 
which  accounted  for  almost  10%  of  world- 
wide exports.  In  fact,  it's  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Japan  has  benefitted  from  the 
open  trading  system  more  than  any  other 
nation. 

Now.  that  system  is  badly  strained,  by 
huge  trade  deficits  and  the  political  friction 
they  create. 

Many  Americans  see  Japan  as  a  major  cul- 
prit. They  see  Japan's  $35  billion  bilateral 
surplus.  They  believe,  with  some  justifica- 
tion, that  Japan  wants  one-way  free  trade. 
It  wants  open  markets  for  products  In  which 
Japan  enjoys  a  comparative  advantage,  such 
as  cars,  steel,  televisions,  and  VCRs.  But  It 
wants  closed  markets  for  products  in  which 
America  enjoys  a  comparative  advantage, 
such  as  proce«ed  forest  products,  beef,  tele- 
communications equipment,  satellites,  phar- 
maceuticals, and  medical  equipment. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Half  of  the  Income  In  Western  Montana 
comes  from  forest  products,  such  as  ply- 
wood, laminated  lumber,  and  kraft  liner- 
board. 

Japan  Is  an  attractive  market  for  these 
products.  In  fact,  in  some  recent  years  there 
have  been  more  housing  starts  in  Japan 
than  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  companies  have  been  working  hard  to 
sell  In  Japan.  They've  opened  Tokyo  offices. 
They've  learned  the  language.  And  they've 
changed  some  of  their  manufacturing  stand- 
ards, by  doing  things  like  adding  a  special 
tint  to  the  color  of  kraft  llnerboard  (which 


has  been  done  by  a  company  in  Missoula, 
Montana). 

U.S.  forest  products  companies  are  selling 
more  than  11  billion  worth  of  forest  prod- 
ucts in  Japan  each  year.  They  should  be 
selling  even  more.  But  they're  blocked  by 
Japan's  two-tier  tariff  system.  Japan  per- 
mits logs  to  be  Imported  freely,  but  subjects 
processed  products  to  tariffs  as  high  as  20%. 
As  a  resuJt.  many  processing  jobs  tiiat  could 
be  In  Missoula.  Montana  are  protected  in 
Sapporo  or  Osaka,  Japan. 

This  two-tier  tariff  system  reduces  poten- 
tial n.S.  sales  by  more  than  (500  million  a 
year.  Oranted.  that's  only  a  small  part  of 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit.  But,  to  the  forest 
products  industry  and  to  the  workers  in 
Montana  and  elsewhere  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  that  industry,  it's  a  very  signifi- 
cant amount. 

This  Is  only  one  example.  You've  all  heard 
many  more. 

So  what's  my  point? 

Olven  the  stake  Japan  has  in  the  open 
trading  system,  and  the  friction  Japan's 
trade  barriers  create.  Japan  must  assume  a 
political  role  equal  to  its  economic  and  cul- 
tural roles. 

Japan  has  already  begun  to  do  so  In  some 
areas,  by  Increasing  defense  ex[)enditures 
and  providing  aid  to  developing  nations. 
And  Japan  has  invested  heavily  overseas, 
thereby  strengthening  economic  ties. 

But  I  respectfully  submit  that  that's  not 
enough.  The  trading  system  is  under  great 
strain.  And  Japan,  which  has  a  trade  sur- 
plus with  every  Industrialized  nation,  should 
assume  a  greater  political  role  maintaining 
public  support  for  that  system. 

It's  not  enough  to  call  for  a  new  OATT 
round.  Japan  must  lead,  and  assume  some  of 
the  sacrifices  leadership  demands.  As  the 
Keidanren  Itself  has  said.  At  this  critical 
juncture  Japan  must  proceed  in  opening  its 
markets  in  a  thorough  manner." 

This  won't  be  easy.  As  a  public  servant.  I 
understand  the  political  problems  that 
market  liberalization  can  cause.  I've  met 
with  Japanese  ranchers  and  lumbermen.  I 
know  how  strongly  they  feel. 

But  you  can't  have  It  both  ways.  You  can't 
ask  the  American  people  and  the  American 
government  to  overcome  domestic  political 
pressure,  unless  the  Japanese  people  and 
the  Japanese  government  are  willing  to  do 
the  same,  by  opening  Japan's  markets  and 
helping  the  affected  Japanese  industries 
adjust  to  economic  change. 

In  tills  regard,  I  was  delighted  that  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  agreed,  two  weelLs  ago. 
to  make  "further  mju'ket  opening  efforts. " 
especially  in  the  key  sectors  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, telecommunications  equipment,  medi- 
cal equipment,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

I  know  that  Congress  will  watch  these  ne- 
gotiations carefully.  If  they  are  concluded 
quiclcly.  and  resvUt  In  substantially  in- 
creased UB.  sales  In  all  four  sectors,  it 
would  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  would  benefit  producers  and  consumers  in 
both  our  countries.  But,  more  important,  it 
would  benefit  generations  to  come,  around 
the  world,  by  strengthening  the  internation- 
al trading  system  for  the  critical  tesu 
ahead. 

But,  let  me  repeat.  Both  of  our  countries 
must  meet  their  respective  challenges. 
America,  as  well  as  Japan.  If  either  of  us 
falls,  trade  tensions  will  Increase  and  our  re- 
lationship could  deteriorate  dramatically. 

We  can't  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

COIfCLUSIOH 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  hospitality. 


The  Kezai  Koho  Center,  and  especially 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Kurisaka,  have  been 
gracious  hosts  and  good  teachers.  I  tiave 
learned  a  lot  about  Japan. 

This  Is  my  third  visit.  Each  time.  I  become 
more  convinced  that,  as  President  Reagan 
said.  "There  Is  no  relationship  more  impor- 
tant than  that  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Japan." 

And  I  become  more  convinced  of  the 
simple  wisdom  of  tbe  Montana  rancher  I 
mentioned  before. 

She  testified  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  the  negotiations  over  Japan's 
beef  quota.  As  you  know,  those  negotiations 
sometimes  were  acrimonious. 

But  there  was  no  acrimony  in  her  mes- 
sage. She  understood  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  She  said,  "Let 
us  grow  together.  Let  us  use  trade  to  benefit 
our  producers  as  well  as  our  consimiers.  Let 
us  settle  our  problems  as  friends." 

Arlgatoo  Oozaimashlta  (Thank  you). 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oldtk]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
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THE  REMARKS  OF  MICHAEL 
BURCH  CONCERNING  SENATOR 
DOLE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days,  the  debate  over  how 
much  ttiis  country  should  spend  on  de- 
fense has  taken  an  ugly  turn.  I  am  spe- 
cifically referring  to  a  remark  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Michael  Burch,  chief 
spokesman  for  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger.  According  to  Mr.  Burch— 
and  I  quote— "Secretary  Weinberger 
feels  that  those  who  hope  for  success 
in  bringing  down  the  defense  budget 
really  mean  success  In  weakening  the 
security  of  the  country." 

Mr.  President,  that  iLind  of  charge 
does  more  than  merely  revive  the  rhe- 
torical ghosts  of  McCarthylsm.  It  im- 
pairs political  cooperation,  it  further 
politicizes  an  important  policy  debate, 
and  it  further  polarizes  those  who — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — are  working 
hard  and  in  good  faith  to  find  a  way  of 
reducing  the  monstrous  budget  defi- 
cits that  are  threatening  the  economic 
security— and  yes,  even  the  national 
security— of  our  Nation. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  comment  made  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  chief  spokesman  oc- 
(nirred  on  the  very  same  day  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  this 
body.  Senator  Dole,  expressed  his 
growing  frustration  over  the  culmlnis- 
tration's  seeming  unwillingness  to 
compromise  in  any  way  on  the  issue  of 
defense  spending. 

Now  the  majority  leader  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  I,  of  course,  am  a  Democrat. 
We  have  often  disagreed  in  the  past, 
and  we  will  often  disagree  in  the 
future.  But  no  matter  how  often  we 


disagree,  there  is  one  thing  that 
should  never  be  debated,  and  never 
questioned  here:  that  is,  the  patriot- 
ism we  share  for  this  Nation. 

I  served  for  23  years  in  the  UJ3. 
Marine  Corps,  and  I  fought  In  two 
wars  for  America,  Senator  Dole's  war- 
time sacrifice  was  far  greater  than 
mine,  and  he  has  the  scars  and  disabil- 
ities that  go  along  with  his  war-time 
service,  even  to  this  day.  His  sacrifices 
were  greater  than  mine,  but  others  in 
this  Chamber,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  also  have  distin- 
guished records  of  service  to  this  coun- 
try—and we  all  deserve  better  than  to 
have  our  motives  and  our  loyalty  chal- 
lenged by  officials  In  the  Reagan  De- 
fense Department  simply  because  we 
may  not  agree  with  their  assessment 
of  how  much  money  the  Pentagon 
needs  in  1986. 

This  is  a  very  complex  subject.  We 
can  start  off  with  "What  is  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country?  What  is  the  de- 
fense policy  that  will  back  it  up?  What 
kind  of  YUcD  do  we  need?  What  kind 
of  arms  controls  impinges  on  these  de- 
cisions? How  about  burden  sharing 
from  our  allies?"  These  are  all  issues 
that  come  into  play,  and  play  a  very 
major  role  in  what  goes  into  our  de- 
fense budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  yet  decided 
what  level  of  defense  spending  I  will 
support  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  want 
to  carefully  review  the  budget  In  light 
of  all  of  the  matters  which  I  Just  men- 
tioned. I  want  to  review  the  budget 
the  administration  sends  forward  as 
well  as  the  specific  weapons  systems 
that  the  administration  wants  to  fund. 
I  also  want  to  analyze  what  impact  un- 
bridled budget  deficits  will  have  on 
our  long-term  economic  health  and  na- 
tional security.  But  In  the  meantime, 
let  me  point  out  that  over  the  past  4 
years  this  Congress  and  this  country 
have  spent  approximately  H  trillion 
on  defense.  That  hardly  qualifies  as 
unilateral  disarmament.  I  can  further 
assure  you  that  no  one  in  this  body 
has  or  will  consciously  seek  to 
"weaken  the  security  of  this  country." 
as  Mr.  Burch  suggested. 

At  some  point,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
come  to  a  decision  about  next  year's 
defense  spending— as  will  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body.  When  we 
do.  I  hope  we  will  do  so  without  fear  of 
having  our  motivations,  and  even  our 
loyalty,  challenged  by  President  Rea- 
gan's Defense  Secretary.  The  glue  that 
holds  a  democracy  together.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  a  recognition  that  there  Is 
indeed  such  a  thing  as  a  loyal  opposi- 
tion—with emphasis  on  the  "loyal."  I 
think  it  is  time  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  his  staff  showed  that  they  under- 
stand and  respect  that  concept.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  call  on  the  Secretary  to  re- 
tract the  statement  made  on  his 
behalf  and  to  apologize  for  Impugning 
the   motives   of   those   who   disagree 


with  him.  and  in  particular  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  on  that  statement.  He  is  100  per- 
cent right.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
this  body  nor  In  the  other  body  who 
does  not  agree  that  we  need  an  in- 
crease. However,  the  talk  is  only  about 
how  much. 

What  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
calling  for  is  more  than  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  would  like  to  increase  it  to. 
No  one  that  I  have  talked  to  has  pro- 
posed that  we  cut  it.  We  simply  dis- 
agree, perhaps,  on  the  MX;  we  dis- 
agree, perhaps,  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  We  may  disagree  on 
the  B-1.  We  want  a  strong  military 
force. 

This  kind  of  charge  that  is  made  by 
a  Defense  official  certainly  demeans 
the  dignity  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  demeans  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made  an  excellent  statement  in  pro- 
test of  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 
HERALDED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  distinguished  Senators  of  the 
majority  had  a  difficult  task.  From 
among  several  outstanding  candidates, 
the  Republican  Senators  had  to  elect  a 
new  leader  to  succeed  Senator  Howard 
M.  Baker,  who  retired  from  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Faced  with  an  admirable  array  of 
choices,  however,  our  colleagues  of  the 
majority  made  a  felicitous  decision  in 
electing  Senator  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  to  lead  them  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Dole  came  to  his  new 
duties  with  a  wide  background  in  na- 
tional affairs,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee, the  Republican  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1976,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
name  some  of  his  past  responsibilities. 
Noted  for  his  wit  and  practical  intel- 
lect as  well  as  his  experience.  Senator 
Dole  was  greeted  with  broad  approval 
and  applause  on  being  chosen  majori- 
ty leader. 


Senator  Dole  has  disappointed  nei- 
ther his  friends  nor  the  prophets.  Nor 
do  I  think  he  will  disappoint  them.  In 
the  short  weeks  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  proved  to  be  the  able 
leader  his  Republican  colleagues 
hoped  he  would  be  and  the  fair  and 
wise  statesman  that  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  him  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  knew  he  would  be. 

For  the  February  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  magazine.  Jack  Germond 
and  Jules  Wltcover  have  written  a 
thorough  and  penetrating  article  on 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  re- 
quest that  this  article  on  Senator 
Dole  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HKHK'SBoal 

(By  Jack  W.  Germond  and  Jules  Wltcover) 

Bob  Dole  may  have  a  little  of  Bob  Hope  in 
him.  but  he  is  also  a  very  stuewd  political 
leader.  Can  his  wit  and  power  take  him  to 
the  White  House? 

Bob  Hope— who  is  the  Bob  Dole  of  stage, 
screen,  and  television— reportedly  once  said 
that  the  formula  for  a  successful  act  is  to 
stride  up  to  the  microphone  and  bowl  over 
the  audience  with  two  lightning-fast  min- 
utes of  one-liners. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let's  have  a 
big  round  of  applause  for  the  new  Senate 
Majority  Leader— Bob  Dole! 

Running  for  re-electlon  to  the  Senate  In 
1974,  when  asked  whether  he  would  like 
Watergate-embattled  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  come  to  KHnsas  to  campaign  for 
tiim,  Dole  said.  "I'd  settle  for  a  fly-over  by 
Air  Force  One." 

At  a  Texas  reception  referring  to  the 
state's  diminutive  senator  "I  once  got  a 
standing  ovation  frcnn  John  Tower,  but  I 
didn't  know  the  difference." 

About  the  procrastination  of  his  predeces- 
sor as  Senate  Republican  Leader  "If 
Howard  Baker  had  been  working  on  tbe 
Declaration  of  IndependeiK«.  we'd  sUU  be 
speaking  with  British  accents." 

In  1976,  when  asked  how  he  took  his 
defeat  as  President  Gerald  Ford's  running 
mate:  "On  election  night.  I  slept  like  a  baby; 
every  two  hours.  I  woke  up  and  cried." 

In  1978.  commenting  on  Jimmy  Carter's 
penctiant  for  gaffes:  "When  tbe  last  Pope 
was  elected,  he  sent  him  a  telegram  that 
read,  "Congratulations.  Please  give  my  best 
to  the  missus.' " 

In  1980,  speaking  of  one  of  Ills  omwnents 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination: 
"George  Bush  says  he's  never  been  a  part  of 
the  problem  In  the  Senate.  Well,  he  tried  to 
l)e— twice— but  he  lost  both  times  In  Texas." 

In  1983,  introducing  his  spouse,  Elizabeth, 
at  her  Senate  confirmation  hearing  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation:  "I  regret  that  I 
have  only  one  wife  to  give  for  my  country's 
infrastructure." 

As  cliairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  disciission  of  a  proposal  to 
end  the  home-mortgage  tax  deduction: 
"Take  it  easy  on  that.  Four  realtors  Just 
fainted  In  the  back  of  tbe  rocm." 

At  the  1983  Gridiron  Dinner,  deacribing 
former  President  Carter,  Ford,  and  Nixon: 
"See  no  evil,  hear  no  evU,  and-evll." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Bob  Dole  can  lay 
'em  in  the  aisles.  But  the  question  Is:  Can  he 
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get  his  now-«xpanded  audience  to  taJie  him 
seriously— as  Senate  Majority  Leader  and. 
potentially,  as  a  candidate  in  I9M  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination? 

A  decade  ago,  the  question  Itself  mlcht 
well  have  had  'em  in  the  aisles.  Then.  E>ole 
was  not  only  regarded  as  the  Senate's  funni- 
est member,  he  was  also  seen  as  a  slashing, 
driven  partisan  in  the  mold  of  Richard 
NUon  hlmseli— so  much  so  that  when 
Nixon  chose  him  in  1971  to  be  Republican 
nationsLl  chairman,  succeeding  the  big  and 
affable  Rogers  Morton,  a  While  House  aide 
said  Nixon  had  "replaced  a  St.  Bernard  with 
a  hungry  E>oberman  plnscher." 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  two  McCarthys 
from  the  Midwe8t--Joe  of  Wisconsin  and 
Oene  of  Minnesota— had  the  Senate  had 
such  a  verbal  executioner.  Joe  was  best 
known  for  his  sobriquets  for  fellow  senators 
such  as  "Sanctimonious  Stu"  Symington 
and  "Stlllbom"  Pell.  Oene.  when  he  heard 
that  Republican  presidential  hopeful  Gover- 
nor Oeorge  Romney  had  said  he  was  brain- 
washed in  Vietnam,  observed  that  he'd 
thought  "a  light  rinse"  might  have  done  the 
Job.  Similarly,  Dole's  humor  wasn't  always 
appreciated  in  the  Senate  because  it  so 
often  came  at  the  expense  of  others. 

As  the  party's  national  chairman.  Dole 
was  tough.  The  1072  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nominee.  Oeorge  McGovem.  later  la- 
mented that  Dole  "used  to  eat  me  for  break- 
fast." and  he  was  far  from  the  only  Demo- 
crat to  feel  Dole's  bite.  Dole  acknowledges 
today  that  he  was  "very  partisan"  in  the 
post  but,  he  says,  "I  assumed  it  went  with 
the  territory."  Dole  quickly  won  the  label  of 
"hatchet  man."  and  it  stuck  even  after  he 
got  booted  as  chairman  following  the  1972 
election— to  make  room,  he  says,  for  Oeorge 
Bush,  who  wanted  out  as  United  Nations 
ambassador. 

For  all  his  partisan  efforts.  Dole  was  never 
appreciated  by  the  henchmen  around 
Nixon,  and  in  the  inaugural  parade  of  Janu- 
ary 1973.  he  recalls,  he  was  shunted  to  a 
rear  car. 

When  President  Oerald  Ford  picked  Bob 
Dole  as  his  running  mate  In  1976.  the  as- 
sumption was  that  he  had  won  the  Job  be- 
cause he  was  such  an  experienced  and  effec- 
tive ax-wielder.  That  view  was  reinforced  in 
his  debate  with  the  Democratic  vice-presi- 
dential nominee.  Walter  Mondale.  Dole  was 
his  most  acerbic— first  trying  to  wisecrack 
his  way  through,  then  ranting  at  "Democrat 
wars"— one  of  which,  he  said,  was  World 
Warn. 

Many  Republicans  blamed  the  narrow  loss 
of  the  Pord-Dole  ticket  to  Carter-Mondale 
on  Dole's  performance  that  night,  though 
Ford  himself  credited  Dole  with  holding  the 
farm  belt  as  well  as  the  more  conservative 
wing  of  the  party.  While  Ford  was  cam- 
paigning from  the  Rose  Oarden,  Dole  ob- 
served later,  he  was  assigned  to  "the  briar 
patch"  In  the  traditional  running  mate's 
role  of  attacking  the  opposition  and  trying 
to  be  a  lightning  rod  for  the  presidential 
candidate. 

Later,  he  told  dinner  audiences:  "I'll  never 
forget  the  Dole-Mondale  debate— and  don't 
think  I  haven't  tried.  I  won't  say  how  we 
did.  but  halfway  through  the  debate,  three 
empty  chairs  got  up  and  walked  out.  .  .  . 
President  Ford  was  supposed  to  take  the 
high  road,  and  I  was  supposed  to  go  for  the 
Jugular.  And  I  did— my  own." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Pord-Dole  defeat,  he 
recalls.  Nixon  called  and  warned  him.  "Now 
It's  scapegoatlng  time. "  But  Dole  weathered 
the  criticism,  and  today  he  says  of  that  1976 
defeat.  "I'm  sort  of  the  survivor.  Carter's 


gone.  Ford's  gone,  Mondale's  gone.  I'm  still 
here." 

After  the  1976  campaign.  Bob  and  Eliza- 
beth Dole  sat  down  together  and  watched 
television  tapes  of  the  debate  with  Mondale 
as  well  as  other  campaign  performances. 
Whether  or  not  that  exercise  led  him  to 
blunt  the  point  of  his  oratorical  spear,  he 
did  seem  to  wield  it  with  more  discipline 
thereafter.  His  humor  had  always  had  a 
self-deprecating  style,  and  this  aspect  In- 
creasingly dominated— to  the  relief  of  his 
colleagues. 

As  Dole  approached  1980  and  his  first  try 
for  the  OOP  presidential  nomination,  he  al- 
ready had  put  much  of  the  criticism  for 
harshness  behind  him.  "As  long  as  you  turn 
It  on  yourself,  you're  all  right.  "  he  says  now. 
"But  you  get  on  a  roll  sometimes."  he  adds 
with  a  wry  grin,  "and  your  Judgment  leaves 
you.  I  try  not  to  be  a  free  spirit  so  much 
anymore." 

In  competition  with  Ronald  Reagan  on 
the  1980  campaign  trail,  neither  Dole  nor 
any  of  the  other  Republican  candidates  was 
a  fair  match.  He  still  led  the  league  In  one- 
liners,  but  he  never  achieved  much  political 
identification  outside  Washington. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  minority 
party  In  the  Senate,  he  never  had  much  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  legislative  effec- 
tiveness and  political  leadership.  Dole  ran 
poorly  in  the  Iowa  caucuses  and  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  and  then  got  out  of  the  race. 

The  success  of  Reagan  in  1980,  and  of  a 
host  of  Republican  Senate  candidates,  unex- 
pectedly gave  Dole  the  chance  to  strut  his 
stuff.  The  ousting  of  twelve  Democratic  sen- 
ators in  the  1980  election  put  the  Republi- 
cans in  control  of  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Eisenhower  sweep  of  1953, 
and  Dole  suddenly  found  himself— as  they 
say  in  this  town— "the  influential  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee." 

Overnight,  the  spotlight  was  on  Dole  as 
the  new  President  proceeded  to  act  with  a 
vengeance  on  his  campaign  pledge  to  "drain 
the  swamp"— including  sharp  tax  cuts, 
whose  enactment  came  under  purview  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Dole's  performance 
in  navigating  the  tax  cuts,  the  cornerstone 
of  Reaganomics,  ttirough  his  committee  and 
the  Senate  at  once  marked  him  as  a  master 
legislator  and— to  the  surprise  of  those  who 
still  perceived  him  as  the  ruthless  hatchet 
man— as  a  deft  conciliator. 

These  talents  received  continued  exposure 
and  drew  continuing  praise  through  1982 
and  1983,  as  the  Reagan  formula  for  pros- 
perity first  plunged  the  country  into  reces- 
sion and  then  embarked  on  recovery.  In 
August  1982,  Dole  took  the  lead  away  from 
a  reluctant  President  and  shaped  and 
pushed  through  the  Senate  a  tax  increase  of 
Just  under  $100  billion  that,  with  bipartisan 
support,  temporarily  saved  Reagan's  bacon. 
"If  we  hadn't  had  the  1982  bill,"  he  muses 
now,  "what  would  the  deficit  be  today?" 

The  rescue  operation  was  not  without  po- 
litical cost  to  Dole,  who  came  under  fire 
from  supply-slders  who  labeled  him  with 
that  worst  of  all  epitheU  In  the  Republican 
lexicon— a  (gaspl)  liberal. 

But  Dole  did  not  back  off.  In  an  article  in 
the  Wathington  Pott,  he  defended  himself 
by  noting  his  94  percent  rating  in  the  Con- 
grtstional  Quarterly  in  support  of  party  po- 
sitions and  84  percent  in  support  of  Reagan 
in  1981. 

Citing  HeiU7  Adams's  observation  that 
"practical  politics  consists  of  ignoring  the 
facts, "  Dole  wrote,  "We  Republicans  have  a 
responsibility  to  lead,  to  legislate  effective- 


ly, and  to  keep  the  public  Interest  always 
before  us  as  our  ultimate  objective.  We  live 
up  to  that  responsibility  by  confronting 
problems  squarely,  by  standing  firmly  on 
our  principles,  and  by  reaching  out  through 
consensus  to  forge  a  partnership  with  those 
presumably  'non-political'  politicians  who 
do  not  ignore  the  facta.  .  .  .  We  are  not 
making  a  U-turn;  we  are  merely  adjusting 
the  route  to  keep  from  going  off  the 
road.  ...  I  am  not  a  liberal.  Neither  am  I  a 
lemming." 

In  addition  to  shaping  the  1983  bailout. 
Dole  played  a  leading  role  In  salvaging  Rea- 
gan's position  in  the  1983  bipartisan  com- 
promise on  Social  Security  and  that  year's 
"down  payment"  on  deficit  reduction.  In 
four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Dole  established  himself  not  only  as 
an  effective  legislator  and  conciliator  within 
the  Senate,  but  as  a  cooperative  but  inde- 
pendent representative  of  Senate  Republi- 
cans in  dealing  with  the  President  of  their 
own  party. 

He  swallowed  the  Reagan  formula  in 
these  years,  but  not  hook.  line,  and  sinker. 
Moreover,  rather  than  go  to  the  wall  with 
his  differences,  he  used  his  legislative  skills 
to  shape  the  finished  products  more  to  his 
liking  without  causing  a  serious  rupture  In 
his  relations  with  the  White  House. 

Nevertheless,  Dole's  ambitions  to  be 
Senate  Majority  Leader  did  not  get  any  visi- 
ble helping  hand  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Rather,  the  White  House  hunkered 
down  during  the  Intense  electioneering  for 
the  late-November  balloting  that  led  to 
Dole's  narrow  election  over  the  Senate  as- 
sistant Majority  Leader,  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska.  In  the  end.  In  fact,  a  belief  among 
his  colleagues  that  Dole  would  protect  the 
Senate's  prerogatives  while  carrying  the 
President's  mall  on  Capitol  Hill  was  a  major 
factor  in  his  election. 

Now,  unsurprisingly,  there  Is  nothing  but 
praise  coming  from  the  White  House  about 
the  choice.  Outgoing  White  House  chief  of 
staff  James  Baker  predicts  Dole  will  be  "an 
extremely  successful  Majority  Leader,  as 
perhaps  the  very  best  legislative  tactician 
and  strategist  in  the  Senate.  We  found  that 
to  be  the  case  In  the  first  four  years,  during 
his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. And  contrary  to  what  people  may 
say  about  his  Independence,  while  he  felt 
free  to  question  the  President  on  some 
things,  when  the  President  decided.  Bob  was 
with  him  more  times  than  not." 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  have  served  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  with  him.  also  predict 
that  Dole  will  be  an  effective  Senate  leader. 
Republican  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
says  Dole  "has  an  excellent  capacity  for 
bringing  people  together  and  touching  all 
bases  so  people  won't  be  surprised.  He 
makes  sure  you  get  your  day  in  court." 
Chafee  says  Dole's  sense  of  humor  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  because  it  has  soft- 
ened and  because  it  is  natural  and  not  pro- 
grammed. "His  wit  Is  not  into  the  class- 
clown  area  by  any  means,"  he  says.  "He's 
not  always  groping  for  the  gag.  as  some 
people  do." 

Democrat  Oeorge  Mitchell  of  Maine  says 
that  Dole,  whUe  not  regarded  with  the  af- 
fection in  which  retired  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  was  held,  is  seen  as  "very 
able,  intelligent,  and  articulate— aggressive 
and  ambitious  In  the  good  sense  of  those 
words."  And  Democrat  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey  calls  him  "a  strong  leader,  fair  and 
knowledgeable,  who  understands  compro- 
mise and  how  to  deal  across  the  aisle. 


On  the  far  right.  Dole  remains  anathema 
to  many.  Representative  Newt  Oingrich  of 
Oeorgia.  In  a  stinging  letter  late  last  year  to 
budget  director  David  Stockman,  referred 
derisively  to  Dole  as  "the  tax  collector  for 
the  welfare  state."  Dole  has  been  a  particu- 
lar champion  of  the  food-stamp  program 
and  of  programs  for  the  handicapped,  but 
he  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  being  an 
apostle  of  the  federal  handout.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  nonprofit  Dole  Foundation 
In  Kansas  that  helps  train  and  employ  the 
disabled  in  the  private  sector. 

Oingrich  says  he  was  "angry"  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  and  that  it  wasn't  intended 
for  publication.  And  Dole's  observations 
right  after  his  election  as  Majority  Leader 
that  he  would  take  a  look  at  a  budget 
freeze,  Gingrich  says,  suggested  that  he  was 
"backing  off  tax  increases"— death  to 
supply-slders  such  as  Gingrich,  who  say  eco- 
nomic growth  in  "the  Opportunity  Society" 
will  solve  the  deficit  dilemma. 

Others  on  the  right  are  not  so  hopeful 
about  Dole.  Conservative  master  fundraiser 
Richard  Vlguerle  calls  Dole  "Mr.  Tax-In- 
creaser"  and  says  he  is  no  conservative. 
"Would  you  say."  he  asks,  "that  someone 
George  McGovem  has  said  'has  grown'  can 
be  considered  a  conservative?"  Dole,  for  his 
part,  observes.  "I  can't  be  all  bad.  Viguerie's 
against  me." 

The  opposition  to  Dole  on  the  right, 
where  he  once  seemed  to  sit  very  comfort- 
ably, is  only  one  roadblock  in  a  run  for  the 
1988  Republican  presidential  nomination 
from  the  post  of  Senate  Republican  leader. 
Dole,  in  keeping  with  protocol,  is  not  saying 
he  wUl  be  a  presidential  candidate  again. 
For  one  thing,  he  faces  re-election  to  the 
Senate  In  1986.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  says 
they  have  not  even  talked  about  It,  choosing 
to  focus  on  the  challenge  of  the  Senate 
leadership  for  now. 

But  assuming  he  wants  to  shoot  for  the 
White  House  in  1988,  some  Senate  col- 
leagues and  others  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
seeking  the  presidency  while  carrying  the 
burdens  of  party  leadership  in  the  Senate. 
One  reason  for  Howard  Baker's  decision  to 
quit  not  only  the  Majority  Leader's  post  but 
the  Senate  itself  was  that  he  was  convinced 
that  his  unsuccessful  1980  effort  to  run  for 
President— he  was  only  Minority  Leader 
then— was  handicapped  by  his  heavy  duties 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Baker  insists  that  this 
reason  was  not  his  prime  consideration  in 
leaving  the  Senate,  though  he  admits  few 
seem  to  believe  him.  "Principal  for  me  is 
that  eighteen  years  is  long  enough,"  he 
says,  "and  if  I'm  ever  going  to  do  anything 
else,  whether  it's  political  or  non-political, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  It." 

Dole  himself,  when  he  was  faring  poorly 
in  the  1980  presidential  race,  expressed  res- 
ervations about  seeking  the  presidency  from 
the  Senate.  "I  guess  it's  hard  to  give  two 
Jobs  100  percent,"  he  said  then.  "Maybe  I've 
been  too  cautious.  You  can't  generate  any 
money  If  you're  not  out  there.  Maybe  I'm 
my  own  worst  enemy.  It's  so  strange,  but  my 
biggest  asset  seems  to  have  become  my  big- 
gest liability- my  Job."  If  that  observation 
was  valid  five  years  ago,  it  would  seem  even 
more  so  now,  with  Dole's  greatly  increased 
Senate  responsibilities. 

There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  up  side  to 
the  situation.  For  one  thing.  Dole,  as  the 
former  Finance  Committee  chairman  and 
present  Majority  Leader,  ought  to  have  a 
much  easier  Job  raising  money  for  a  presi- 
dential campaign  than  he  had  in  1979  and 
1980.  For  another,  as  Majority  Leader  for  at 
least  the  next  two  years,  he  will  be  much 


more  influential— and  hence  likely  to  draw 
much  more  media  attention— than  was 
Baker  as  Minority  Leader  in  1979  and  1980. 
Dole  will  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  White 
House  so  often  in  the  next  two  years  that 
he'll  look  as  if  he  has  set  up  premature  resi- 
dency. 

The  realities  of  politics  may  also  work  In 
Dole's  favor.  As  matters  stand  now,  the 
chances  seem  good  that  he  will  have  to  sur- 
render his  Majority  Leader  post  and  slip 
down  to  Minority  Leader  in  1987.  Of  the  34 
Senate  seats  up  in  1986.  22  are  held  by  Re- 
publicans and  only  12  by  Democrats,  so  the 
odds  fsvor  the  Democrats'  regaining  con- 
trol. By  that  time.  Dole  should  have  ob- 
tained his  biggest  publicity  boost  from  being 
Majority  Leader,  and  the  somewhat  leaser 
duties  of  Minority  Leader  might  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  focus  on  another  presiden- 
tial bid. 

Dole  tM.y*  his  first  priority  politically  will 
be  to  retain  OOP  control  of  the  Senate.  His 
own  political-action  committee.  Campaign 
America,  already  has  $500,000  In  the  till 
that  will  go  primarily  for  the  re-election  of 
Republican  senators— and.  not  Incidentally, 
the  storing  away  of  political  lOUs. 

E>ole's  observation  upon  being  elected  Ma- 
jority Leader  that  holding  on  to  the  Senate 
was  number-one  with  him  and  that  Senate 
Republicans  would  support  Reagan  "when 
we  can"  raised  some  eyebrows  at  the  time, 
hinting  as  It  did  at  the  famous  Dole  inde- 
pendent streak.  On  that  point,  Howard 
Baker  says,  "He  has  one  fundamental  ques- 
tion to  decide,  the  same  question  I  had.  I 
had  to  decide  whether  to  be  a  Bob  Taft  or  a 
Bill  Knowland.  Bob  Taft  [as  Majority 
Leader]  decided  to  support  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  he  did  it  with  great  grace  and 
skill.  Knowland  tried  to  be  President  him- 
self. He  lost  the  Senate,  got  himself  defeat- 
ed, and  damaged  Eisenhower.  I  read  with 
great  interest  the  coltmins  and  newspaper 
accounts  about  how  independent  the  Senate 
may  be  [under  Dole],  and  that's  all  well  and 
good.  The  Senate  is  an  independent  body. 
But  it's  also  going  to  be  part  of  the  team, 
and  the  leader  has  to  be  the  point  man,  and 
I  rather  expect  Dole  wiU  come  down  on  that 
side." 

Baker  says  he  and  Dole  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  nmning  for  President  from  the 
Majority  Leader's  post,  "and  we've  acknowl- 
edged one  of  us  is  making  a  mistake."  Baker 
points  out  that  the  Job  has  "built-in  pit- 
falls" that  go  beyond  the  possibility  of  dif- 
fering with  the  President  on  specific  votes 
and  being  tied  down  to  the  Senate.  The  Ma- 
jority Leader,  he  says,  "has  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  other  fellows'  issues  every 
day  and  leaving  precious  little  time  for  talk- 
ing atMut  your  own  positions  and  issues." 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Dole's  role  as  Majority  Leader  ad- 
vancing a  Republican  President's  legislative 
goals  and  the  need  of  a  presidential  hopeful 
to  demonstrate  independence,  Jim  Baker 
says  the  White  House  isn't  worried.  "It's  not 
easy  to  run  for  President  from  the  majority 
leadership. "  he  says.  ""I  think  that's  one 
reason  Howard  Baker  got  out.  I  don't  see 
Bob  using  that  office  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent posture  from  the  President.  The 
best  way  to  be  a  presidential  candidate  is  to 
be  a  good  Majority  Leader,  and  to  be  a  good 
Majority  Leader  he  will  want  to  work  with 
the  President." 

Dole  says  that  while  '"1988  Is  probably 
remote  for  me,"  he  doesn't  agree  with 
Howard  Baker  that  being  Majority  Leader 
would  be  detrimental  in  seeking  the  White 
House.  He  says  he  knows  he  will  have  to 


waU  a  fine  line  between  working  with 
Reagan  and  defending  his  own  and  the  Sen- 
ate's independence,  but  he  notes  his  strong 
record  of  support  for  the  President  over  the 
last  four  years  and  says  he  sees  no  reason  it 
can't  be  continued  while  retaining  independ- 
ence. "I  can't  serve  the  Senate  and  be  a  lap 
dog,"  he  says  bluntly.  And  Bill  Bradley,  who 
himself  is  being  mentioned  as  a  1988  presi- 
dential prospect  on  the  Democratic  side, 
says,  "There  ought  to  t>e  a  moratorium  on 
talking  about  everybodys  presidential  ambi- 
tions for  at  least  eighteen  months." 

Finally,  there  Is  what  one  of  Bob  Dole's 
colleagues  calls  his  "extraordinary  energy 
and  stamina"  Lean  and  fit  at  61,  he  has 
been  a  whirlwind  of  activity  not  only  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  but  in 
taking  leadship  roles  on  legislation  in  his 
other  two  committee  assignments  before  be- 
coming Majority  Leader— on  Agriculture 
and  Judiciary— and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Elizabeth  Dole  says  her  husband's  being 
Majority  Leader  won't  change  their  lives  aU 
that  much  because  he's  always  on  the  go 
anyway.  Another  presidential  r«itip«igT» 
would  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  all-out 
pace  that  has  been  his  lifestyle  for  years. 

Four  years  is  a  long  time,  and  a  lot  can 
hapiten  to  clarify  whether  it  wUl  make  sense 
for  Bob  Dole  to  try  one  more  time  for  the 
White  House  In  1988.  He  has  long  since 
demonstrated  that  he  has  the  sense  of 
humor  to  be  a  very  popular  President,  and 
in  moving  up  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  he 
has  shown  he  has  the  legislative  and  concili- 
atory talents  to  lift  him  to  the  vanguard  of 
Capitol  Hill  operatives.  But  as  a  natimial 
figure  able  to  draw  the  kind  of  support  re- 
quired for  election  to  national  office,  he  re- 
mains a  question  mark,  with  his  1976  and 
1980  setbacks  marked  up  against  him. 

Like  Howard  Baker  before  him.  Bob  Dole 
has  succeeded  far  more  inside  the  Beltway 
than  outside  It.  One  of  his  critics.  Vlguerle. 
observes  that  Dole's  quick  wit  and  independ- 
ence have  made  him  a  special  favorite  of  the 
news  media  in  Washington  without  giving 
him  a  comparable  national  constltueitcy. 
"Try  taking  it  into  Iowa,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Florida  [early  caucus  and  primary 
states],"  be  says.  "News-media  popularity  is 
capital  you  can't  spend  there,  and  it  has  a 
short  shelf  life."  In  fact.  Vlguerie  Insists, 
such  popularity  is  a  negative  nowadays.  "It's 
tnconoeivable  now  that  anyone  who  has  the 
supiMrt  of  the  national  media  is  going  to  get 
the  Republican  nomination."  he  argues. 

For  now.  Bob  Dole  is  riding  high,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  resort  to  Bob  Hope  one- 
liners  to  get  attention.  He  used  to  get  a 
laugh  by  asking  Republican  audiences,  "Can 
you  hear  me  on  the  left?  I  know  you  can 
hear  me  on  the  right."  Now  when  Bob  Dole. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States, 
speaks,  even  EJ^*.  Button  listens.  E^specially 
E.F.  Button. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  a  little  time  re- 
maining, Mr.  President.  Would  either 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Gorz  or  Mr.  SncoN— or  Mr. 
RocKKFELLEB— wish  to  have  some 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  has 
no  requests  for  the  remainder,  I  will 
be  happy  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmibz]  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
plus  the  remaining  time  of  the  minori- 
ty leader. 


WHY       JASTROW,       BRZEZINSKI. 

AND  KAMPELMAN  ARE  WRONG 

ON  "STAR  WARS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  January  27,  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine,  three  distinguished 
experts  called  for  the  Congress  to 
move  ahead  with  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  or  "Star  Wars."  The  three 
experts  represent  an  Impressive  combi- 
nation of  experience  and  scientific 
competence.  Dr.  Zblgniew  Brzezinskl 
headed  the  National  Security  Council 
under  President  Carter.  He  obviously 
qualifies  as  a  competent  professional 
In  policies  designed  to  meet  the  Soviet 
military  and  foreign  policy  threat. 
Robert  Jastrow  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  eminent  scientists,  highly  re- 
spected both  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  for  his  distinguished  work  in 
both  civilian  and  military  space  pro- 
grams. Max  Kampelman  has  Just  been 
appointed  as  the  head  of  the  arms 
control  negotiating  team  that  will 
meet  with  Soviet  negotiators  In 
March.  Before  Congress  moves  to  fund 
or  refuses  to  fund  what  may  become 
the  most  critical  and  possibly  the  most 
expensive  weapons  program  facing  our 
Government,  we  should  certainly 
listen  to  the  case  these  experts  make 
for  moving  ahead. 

What  this  trio  of  experts  proposes  Is 
not  what  the  President  has  been  talk- 
ing about.  The  President  has  called  for 
an  antimissile  program  that  would 
defend  our  cities  as  well  as  our  retalia- 
tory capacity.  The  President's  vision 
of  SDI  and,  indeed,  that  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger,  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  antimissile 
shields  that  would  provide  perfect  or 
near  perfect  protection  for  American 
cities  and  citizens  from  a  Soviet  nucle- 
ar attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expert  sce- 
nario is  far  more  limited.  It  would 
make  no  attempt  to  shield  our  cities 
from  attack.  It  would  not,  in  the  ini- 
tial stage  they  advance  as  their  pri- 
mary objective,  even  fully  defend  our 
deterrent.  It  would  rely  on  a  "two- 
tiered"  system  costing  $60  billion  to 
provide  a  "point  defense"  of  enough  of 
our  retaliatory  capacity  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  discouraged  from  initi- 
tating  a  preemptive  first  strike.  These 
experts  propose  to  deploy  such  a 
system  in  about  10  years  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $6  billion  per  year.  By 
early  in  the  next  century,  the  Con- 
gress would  have  the  option  of  deploy- 
ing a  four-tiered  system  that  would 
make  Soviet  penetration   to   destroy 


our  retaliatory  capacity  "just  about 
nil."  That  Is  the  way  they  put  It.  Pre- 
sumably, another  $40  or  $50  billion  of 
deployment  would  provide  this  final 
protection. 

What  Is  wrong  with  this  proposition? 
Has  It  not  reduced  the  threat  of  a  tril- 
lion-dollar program  to  a  small  fraction 
of  that?  Is  It  not  more  practical  to  con- 
fine protection  to  our  deterrent  than 
to  try  to  protect  the  enormous  area  of 
American  major  cities?  Does  not  the 
ABM  Treaty  already  permit  a  single 
antimissile  system  for  each  country? 
Have  not  the  Russians  already  de- 
ployed such  a  system  around  Moscow? 
And,  have  we  not  planned  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  deployment  around  an 
American  missile  base?  We  could  re- 
nounce the  treaty  or  we  could  seek  to 
modify  it  to  permit  an  SDI  point  de- 
fense. Why  not? 

Here's  why  not:  First,  the  proposal 
would  direct  us  to  plan  to  nullify  an 
arms  control  treaty  the  Senate  ratified 
by  a  smashing  88-to-2  vote.  Second, 
the  diminution  or  the  total  nullifica- 
tion of  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  pre- 
emptive strike  would  add  nothing  to 
our  present  deterrent  posture.  Right 
now,  today,  this  minute,  our  country 
has  an  Invulnerable  nuclear  deterrent 
that  would  survive  any  conceivable 
preemptive  attack  by  the  D.S.S.R. 
Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  only 
25  percent  of  our  deterrent  invulnera- 
ble stationary  land-based  deployment 
that  the  160  billion  point  defense 
would  protect. 

A  full  50  percent  of  our  deterrent  Is 
in  submarines,  much  of  that  is  at  sea- 
moving  invisibly  underwater  at  all 
times.  Another  25  percent  is  in  bomb- 
ers, much  of  which  Is  either  in  the  air 
or  able  to  be  in  the  air  within  minutes. 
We  know  this.  The  Soviets  know  it.  As 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  testi- 
fied, we  are  constantly  Improving  the 
inviilnerability  of  our  deterrent.  The 
SDI  proposed  by  Brzezinski,  Jastrow, 
and  Kampelman  adds  very  little,  cer- 
tainly nothing  near  the  cost  of  violat- 
ing the  1972  ABM  Arms  Control 
Treaty,  or  spending  upward  of  $60  bil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Prefddent,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  three  eminent  experts 
who  support  the  SDI  have  one  im- 
mense psychological  argument  on 
their  side.  It  is  this:  If  SDI  will  not 
work.  If  it's  such  a  turkey,  such  a 
fiasco,  why  are  the  Russians  so  agitat- 
ed about  It?  Why  has  It  seemed  to  be 
the  single  biggest  force  in  bringing 
them  back  to  the  arms  control  bagain- 
ing  table?  What  is  the  answer? 

The  answer  Is  that  this  is  a  beautiful 
ploy  for  the  Russians.  What  a  made- 
to-order  basis  for  splitting  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  NATO  allies.  An  SDI 
system  is  designed  to  do  what?  To  pro- 
tect America  from  a  Russian  nuclear 
attack.  It  is  not  designed  to  protect 
NATO,  not  Europe,  but  America. 


If  such  a  system  did  work,  where 
would  that  leave  our  NATO  partners? 
Here  we  hunker  down  behind  our 
shield  of  Star  Wars.  What  does  West- 
em  Europe  do?  Star  Wars  probably 
would  not  work  to  defend  America, 
but  it  certainly,  obviously,  would  not 
work  to  defend  Europe.  An  ICBM  de- 
signed for  America  and  launched  from 
Russia  would  travel  thousands  of 
miles  for  as  long  as  30  minutes  at  a 
very  high  trajectory.  SDI  might  stop 
some  of  those  missiles.  But  a  Russian 
missile  aimed  at  Rome  or  Paris  or 
London?  It  would  take  about  5  min- 
utes. Trajectory?  Almost  none.  It  is 
wham  bam,  goody-bye  man.  So  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  do  not  like  it,  and  the 
Russians  nestle  right  up  to  them  by 
opposing  it  too. 

Second,  the  Russians  do  not  like 
Star  Wars  for  another  reason.  It 
makes  them  change  their  very  costly 
stationary  land-based  ICBM  deterrent. 
The  cost  would  probably  not  be  as 
great  for  them  as  Star  Wars  Ls  for  us, 
but  It  would  be  very  great.  They  would 
have  to  shift  their  deterrent  to  subma- 
rines and  bombers,  to  cruise  missiles. 
and  possibly  state-directed  terrorists. 
Sure,  it  would  cost  them  a-plenty.  It 
would  be  draining  for  a  Russian  econo- 
my that  is  far  weaker  than  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  So  they  do  not  want  to 
have  to  make  the  change.  But,  if  nec- 
essary, make  it  they  would.  And  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  no  better  posi- 
tion to  defend  our  country,  no  more 
secure  or  safer  than  before.  The  nucle- 
ar arms  race  would  go  on.  rushing 
ahead,  out  of  control,  constantly 
threatening  to  destroy  the  relative 
stalemate  that  has  kept  a  superpower 
peace  for  the  past  30  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  best  hope  for  peace  is  to  stop 
this  arms  race  cold  and  stop  it  now.  At 
this  moment,  neither  superpower  can 
win  a  nuclear  war  no  matter  how  big  a 
preemptive  strike  It  launches.  We  have 
a  balance  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. Let  us  freeze  It  and  keep  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
Sunday,  January  27,  New  York  Times' 
magazine  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcori).  as  follows: 

DsTKHSX  n  Staci  Is  Not  "Stab  Waks" 

(By  Zblgniew  Brseslnskl.  Robert  Jastrow. 
Max  M.  Kampelman) 

F^th  moves  mountains.  When  It  Is  In 
eternal  religious  values,  faith  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable strength  of  the  human  spirit.  When  it 
is  directed  toward  political  choices.  It  Is 
often  an  excuse  for  an  analytic  paralysis. 

Regrettably,  our  national  debate  over 
President  Reagan's  suggestion  that  the 
country  develop  a  strategic  defense  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  Is  taking  on  a  theo- 
logical dimension  that  has  no  place  In  a  re- 
alistic search  for  a  path  out  of  the  world's 
dilemma.  The  idea  of  basing  our  security  on 
the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration.  Certainly,  the  role  of 
strategic  defense  was  a  major  Issue  In  the 
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recent  dialogue  in  Oeneva  between  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Oro- 
myko  on  new  arms-control  negotiations. 

For  many  years,  our  search  for  security 
has  been  restricted  to  designing  offensive 
weapons  to  deter  aggression  through  fear  of 
reprisals.  We  must  not  abandon  nuclear  de- 
terrence until  we  are  convinced  that  a 
better  means  is  at  hand.  But  we  cannot 
deny  that,  for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  costs.  Insecurities  and 
tensions  surrounding  this  search  for  newer, 
more  effective  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
missiles  produce  a  profound  unease  that  in 
itself  undermines  stability. 

The  conventional  view  is  that  stability  In 
the  nuclear  age  Is  based  on  two  contradicto- 
ry pursuits:  the  acquisition  of  increasingly 
efficient  nuclear  weapons  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  limits  and  reductions  in  such  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  Is  diligently  pursu- 
ing both  objectives,  but  the  complexity  of 
arriving  at  effectual  arms-control  agree- 
ments is  becoming  apparent  as  more  precise 
and  mobile  weapons,  with  multiple  war- 
heads, appear  on  both  sides.  Unlike  ours, 
moreover,  many  Soviet  missile  silos  are  re- 
loadable, and  thus  the  number  of  silos  does 
not  indicate  the  number  of  missiles,  further 
complicating  verification. 

We  must  never  ignore  the  reality  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  is  composed  of  primarily  first- 
strike  weaponry.  And  given  the  large  num- 
bers of  first-strike  Soviet  SS-17.  -18  and  -19 
land-based  missiles,  no  responsible  Ameri- 
can leader  can  make  decisions  about  securi- 
ty needs  without  acknowledging  that  a 
Soviet  first  strike  can  become  a  practical 
option. 

The  Russians  could  strike  us  first  by 
firing  the  reloadable  portion  of  their  nucle- 
ar arsenal  at  our  missiles,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  nuclear  submarine  bases,  and 
if  the  surviving  American  forces  (essentially 
nuclear  submarines)  were  to  respond,  the 
Russians  could  Immediately  counter  by  at- 
tacking our  cities  with  missiles  from  nonre- 
loadable  silos  and.  a  few  hours  later,  with 
whatever  of  their  first-strike  reloadable 
weapons  had  survived  our  counterattack. 
They  are  set  up  for  launching  three  salvos 
to  our  one. 

To  us,  this  catastrophic  exchange  is  un- 
thinkable. But.  with  the  strong  probability 
that  the  American  response  would  be  badly 
crippled  at  the  outset  by  a  Soviet  strike, 
some  Russian  leader  could  someday  well 
consider  such  a  potential  cost  bearable  in 
the  light  of  the  resulting  "victory."  Further- 
more, such  an  analysis  might  well  anticipate 
that  an  American  President,  knowing  that  a 
strike  against  our  cities  would  inevitably 
follow  our  response  to  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
might  choose  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  by 
making  Important  political  concessions.  No 
responsible  American  President  can  permit 
this  country  to  have  to  live  under  such  a 
threat,  not  to  speak  of  the  hypothetical 
clanger  of  having  to  choose  either  annihila- 
tion or  submission  to  nuclear  blackmail. 
Hence  the  understandable  and  continual 
drive  for  more  effective  offensive  missiles  to 
provide  greater  deterrence. 

The  result  is  that  weapons  technology  is 
shaping  an  Increasingly  precarious  Ameri- 
can-Soviet strategic  relationship.  For  this 
reason,  we  urge  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  whether  some  form  of  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (S.D.I.)  might  not  be  stabi- 
lizing, enhancing  n.  deterrence  and  even 
helpful  to  arms  control.  T<i  that  end.  we  ad- 
dress the  major  Issues  In  straiegi<;  defense 
from  three  points  of  view: 


(1)  The  technical:  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles technically  and  budgetarlly  feasible? 

(2)  The  strategic:  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles strategically  desirable?  Does  it  enhance 
or  diminish  stability?  Does  It  enhance  or  di- 
minish the  prospects  for  arms  control  and  a 
nuclear-weapons  build-down? 

(3)  The  poUtlcal:  What  are  the  political 
implications  of  strategic  defense  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  relations  with  our 
allies?  What  are  the  implications  for  the 
larger  dimensions  of  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we  seek  the 
needed  domestic  consensus  on  a  viable  strat- 
egy? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
state  of  missile-defense  technology.  Some 
experts  say  the  technology  sought  Is  unat- 
tainable, others  that  it  is  merely  unattain- 
able In  this  generation.  Yet  the  promise  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  real. 
Some  of  the  technologies  are  mature  and 
unexotic.  Their  deployment  around  the  end 
of  this  decade  would  Involve  mainly  engi- 
neering development.  Technically,  these 
vital  defenses  could  be  in  place  at  this 
moment  were  it  not  for  the  constraints  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  In  its  adherence 
to  the  antiballistic  missile  treaty  of  1972. 

With  development  and  some  additional  re- 
search, we  can  now  construct  and  deploy  a 
two-layer  or  double-screen  defense,  which 
can  be  In  place  by  the  early  1990's  at  a  cost 
we  estimate  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $60  bUllon.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  effectiveness  of  each  layer 
would  be  70  percent.  The  combined  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  layers  would  be  over  90 
percent:  Less  than  one  Soviet  warhead  in  10 
would  reach  its  target— more  than  sufficient 
to  discourage  Soviet  leaders  from  any 
thought  of  achieving  a  successful  first 
strike. 

The  first  layer  In  the  two-layer  defense 
system— the  "boost-phase"  defense— would 
go  Into  effect  as  a  Soviet  first-strike  mlssUe, 
or  "booster."  carrying  multiple  warheads 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  its  trajectory.  This  boost-phase  defense- 
based  on  Interception  and  destruction  by 
nonnuclear  projectiles— would  dei>end  on 
satellites  for  the  surveillance  of  the  Soviet 
missile  field  and  the  tracking  of  missUes  as 
they  rise  from  their  sUos.  These  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  from  space  plat- 
fonns  orbiting  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause they  are  weightless  in  orbit,  such  plat- 
forms could  be  protected  against  attack  by 
heavy  armor,  onboard  weapons  and  maneu- 
verability. 

After  the  booster  has  burned  out  and 
fallen  away,  the  warheads  are  through 
space  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
The  second  layer  of  the  defense— the  termi- 
nal defense— comes  into  play  as  the  war- 
heads descend.  Interception  would  be  at 
considerable  altitude,  above  the  atmosphere 
if  possible.  This  second  phase  requires  fur- 
ther engineering,  already  under  way,  be- 
cause Interception  above  the  atmosphere 
makes  It  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
real  warheads  and  decoys.  In  the  interim. 
Interception  can  take  place  In  the  atmos- 
phere, where  differences  In  air  drag  sepa- 
rate warheads  from  decoys.  In  either  event, 
destruction  of  the  warheads  would  take 
place  at  sufficiently  high  altitudes,  above 
100.000  feet,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
ground  damage  from  warheads  designed  to 
explode  when  approached  by  an  intercept- 
ing missile. 

Of  the  two  layers  In  the  defense,  the  boost 
phase  Is  by  far  the  most  Important.  It  would 
prevent   the   Russians   from   concentrating 


their  warheads  on  such  high-priority  targets 
as  the  national-command  authority  (the 
chain  of  command,  beginning  with  the 
President,  for  ordering  a  nuclear  strike),  key 
intercontinental-ballistic  missile  silos  or  the 
Trident  submarine  pens,  because  they  could 
not  predict  which  booster  and  which  war- 
heads would  escape  destruction  and  get 
through. 

This  fact  Is  Important.  Simply  a  so-called 
"point  defense"  of  our  missile  sUos,  it  has 
been  suggested,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
store much  of  the  credibility  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  now  compromised  by  6,000 
Soviet  ICBM  warheads.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  protect  the  550  silos  containing 
our  Mlnuteman  ni  ICBM's,  of  which  300 
have  the  highly  precise  Mark  12A  warheads. 
These  are  the  only  missUes  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  the  combination 
of  yield  and  accuracy  required  to  destroy 
hardened  Soviet  military  sites  and  the  1.500 
hardened  bunkers  that  would  shelter  the 
Soviet  leadership.  But  their  very  Impor- 
tance to  us  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  a 
point  defense,  because  the  value  of  the  silos 
to  us  means  they  will  be  among  the  highest- 
priority  targets  In  any  Soviet  first  strike. 
The  Russians  can  overwhelm  any  point  de- 
fense we  place  around  those  silos.  If  they 
wish  to  do  so.  by  allocating  large  numbers  of 
warheads  to  these  critical  targets.  But  if  we 
include  a  boost-phase  defense  to  destroy 
their  warheads  at  the  time  of  firing,  their 
objective  becomes  enormously  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

The  boost-phase  defense  has  still  another 
advantage.  It  could  effectively  contend  with 
the  menace  of  the  Soviet  SS-l8's.  monster 
mlssUes  twice  the  size  of  the  97.5-ton  MX. 
Each  SS-18  carries  10  warheads,  but  prob- 
ably could  be  loaded  with  up  to  30.  The  Rus- 
sians could  thus  add  thousands  of  ICBM 
warheads  to  their  arsenal  at  relatively 
modest  cost.  With  numbers  like  that,  the 
costs  favor  the  Russians.  But  a  boost-phase 
defense  can  eliminate  all  a  missile's  war- 
heads at  one  time — an  effective  response  to 
the  SS-18  problem. 

The  likely  technology  for  an  early  use  of 
the  boost-phase  defense  would  use  "smart" 
nonnuclear  projectiles  that  home  In  on  the 
target,  using  radar  or  heat  waves,  and  de- 
stroy it  on  impact.  The  technology  is  close 
at  hand  and  need  not  wait  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  more  devastating  but  less  mature 
technologies  of  the  laser,  the  neutral  parti- 
cle beam  or  the  electromagnetic  raU  gim. 
The  Interceptor  rocket  for  this  early  boost- 
phase  defense  could  be  derived  from  air-de- 
fense Interceptors  that  wUl  soon  be  avail- 
able, or  the  technology  of  antisatelllte  mis- 
siles (ASAT)  launched  from  P-IS  aircraft. 
These  rockets  could  weigh  about  500 
pounds,  the  nonnuclear  supersonic  projec- 
tiles about  10  pounds. 

Interceptor  rockets  would  be  stored  in 
pods  on  satellites  and  fired  from  space.  The 
tracking  information  needed  to  aim  the 
rockets  would  also  be  acquired  from  satel- 
lites orbiting  over  the  Soviet  missile  fields. 
The  so-called  "space  weapons"  of  strategic 
defense  are  indispensable  for  the  crucial 
boost-phase  defense.  To  eliminate  them 
would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  defense. 

Wc  estimate  that  the  cost  of  establishing 
such  a  boost-phase  defense  by  the  early 
1990's  would  be  roughly  $45  billion.  That 
price  tag  Includes  100  satellites,  each  hold- 
ing 150  interceptors — sufficient  to  counter  a 
mass  Soviet  attack  from  all  their  1,400  siloa; 
plus  four  geosynchronous  satellites  and  10 
low-altitude  satellites  dedicated  to  surveil- 
lance and  tracking;  plus  the  cost  of  facilities 
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for  ground-control  communications  and 
battle  manacement. 

The  technolosy  uaed  for  the  terminal  de- 
fense could  be  a  small,  nonnuclear  homing 
Interceptor  with  a  heat-seeking  sensor, 
which  would  be  launched  by  a  rocket  weigh- 
ing one  to  two  tons  and  costing  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  each.  Interception  would  take 
place  above  the  atmosphere.  If  possible,  to 
give  wider  "area"  protection  to  the  terrain 
below.  These  heat-seeking  Interceptors  can 
be  available  for  deployment  In  about  five 
years  If  a  decision  Is  reached  to  follow  that 
course.  One  concept  for  this  technology  was 
tested  successfully  last  June  by  the  Defense 
Department,  when  an  Intercepting  missile 
aeroed  In  on  an  oncoming  warhead  at  an  al- 
titude of  100  miles  and  destroyed  It. 

The  technology  for  a  terminal  defense 
within  the  atmosphere  would  be  somewhat 
different,  but  would  probably  also  depend 
on  heat-seeking  missiles.  The  cost  of  this 
terminal  layer  of  defense  would  be  about 
$15  billion  and  Include  tlO  billion  for  5.000 
interceptors,  plus  $S  billion  for  10  aircraft 
carrying  instruments  for  tracking  of  the 
Soviet  warheads. 

The  estimated  $60  billion  for  this  two- 
layer  defense  Is  a  ball-park  figure,  of  course. 
However,  even  with  Its  uncertainties,  it  Is 
surely  an  affordable  outlay  for  protecting 
our  country  from  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

To  be  sure,  the  above  Is  not  an  attractive 
option  to  those  who  place  all  their  eggs  in 
the  arms-control  basket  and  underestimate 
the  Immense  difficulty  of  attaining  an  effec- 
tive and  truly  verifiable  pact.  It  is  also  not 
appealing  to  those  wedded  to  the  Idea  that 
It  Is  best  to  assure  survival  by  simply  main- 
taining the  perilous  balance  of  terror  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  favor  energetically  pursuing 
arms-control  negotiations  and  seeking  to 
achieve  credible  deterrence,  but  these  op- 
tions by  themselves  are  unfortunately  not 
as  likely  to  provide  a  more  secure  future  as 
the  alternative  strategy  of  mutual  security 
combining  defense  against  missiles  with  re- 
taliatory offense. 

The  simplest  and  most  appealing  option, 
quite  naturally.  Is  comprehensive  arms  con- 
troL  Large  reductions  In  both  launchers  and 
warheads,  as  well  as  effective  restrictions  on 
surreptitious  deployment  or  qualitative  Im- 
provements, would  enhance  nuclear  stabili- 
ty and  produce  greater  mutual  confidence. 
It  would.  If  properly  negotiated  and  effec- 
tively monitored,  enhance  mutual  survival. 

How  likely  is  such  a  future?  Some 
progress  In  arms  control  is  probably  possi- 
ble, but  genuinely  effective  arms  control 
would  require  that:  (1)  there  be  a  restraint 
Imposed  on  qualitative  weapons  enhance- 
ment; (3)  mobile  systems,  relatively  easy  to 
deploy  secretly,  be  subject  to  some  form  of 
direct  verification:  (3)  a  method  be  devised 
for  distinguishing  nuclear-armed  and  non- 
nuclear  cruise  missiles,  and  (4)  monitoring 
arrangements  be  devised  for  preventing  sur- 
reptitious development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  systems.  So  far,  the  Soviet 
record  of  compliance  with  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  11  accords  Is  sufficiently  troubling  to 
warrant  skepticism  regarding  the  likelihood 
of  Implementing  any  such  complex  and  far- 
reaching  agreement. 

Moreover,  such  an  agreement  would  have 
to  recognize  that  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
limit  space-based  systems  without  Imposing 
a  simultaneous  limit,  along  the  above  lines, 
an  terrestrially  deployed  systems,  which 
present  the  greater  threat  to  survival.  After 
all,  the  space- based  defenses  Include  no 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  no  nuclear 


weapons.  And  It  should  be  some  cause  for 
concern  to  note  the  Soviet  Insistence  on  pro- 
hibiting space-based  defensive  systems,  the 
only  method  now  available  to  inhibit  the 
frist-strlke  use  of  land-based  Soviet  offen- 
sive sjrstems. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  and  genuinely 
verifiable  agreement,  limiting  both  qualiU- 
tlvely  and  quantitatively  the  respective  stra- 
tegic forces,  on  earth  and  in  space,  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  felicitous  political  cli- 
mate than  currently  exists.  Negotiations 
may  lead  to  such  improvement,  but  in  the 
setting  of  Intense  and  profound  geopolitical 
rivalry,  how  realistic  Is  It  to  expect  in  the 
near  future  accommodation  sufficient  to 
generate  the  political  will  essential  for  a 
genuine  breakthrough  In  arms-control  nego- 
tiations? The  mere  mentions  of  Afghani- 
stan. Nicaragua.  Sakharov  and  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  dramatize  the  depths  of 
the  problem.  There  may  be  no  direct  negoti- 
ating linkage  between  these  acts  of  Soviet 
misconduct  and  arms  control,  but  their  po- 
litical interaction  Is  evident. 

This  Is  why  there  is  currently  such  an  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  peace  via  the  doc- 
trine of  deterrence  based  on  mutual  assured 
destruction,  called  MAD.  But  what  does  this 
mean  in  an  age  when  weapons  are  becoming 
Incredibly  precise,  mobile  and  difficult  to 
count?  In  the  absence  of  a  miraculous 
breakthrough  In  arms  control,  the  only  pos- 
sible protection  within  the  framework  of 
the  deterrence  approach  Is  to  stockpile  more 
offensive  systems.  This  Is  In  part  what  we 
are  doing.  But  how  many  of  such  systems 
wUl  be  needed  In  the  likely  conditions  of  the 
next  decade?  If  Soviet  strategic  forces  con- 
tinue to  grow  tmth  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, our  country  wiU  have  to  deploy,  at 
enormous  cost,  prot>ably  no  fewer  than 
1,500  to  2.000  mobile  MIdgetmen  to  preserve 
deterrence.  How  will  they  be  deployed? 
Where?  And  at  what  cost?  And  will  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  be  more 
or  less  secure  with  the  deployment  of  such 
precise  weaponry  capable  of  effective  pre- 
emption? The  Soviet  answer  Is  clear  The 
Russians  are  busy  enhancing  the  survivabil- 
ity of  their  leadership  and  of  their  key  fa- 
cilities by  hardening,  dispersal  and  decep- 
tion. 

This  second  traditional  alternative, 
mutual  assured  destruction,  cannot  be  an 
acceptable,  long-run  option,  although  It  Is  a 
necessary  policy  in  the  absence  of  an  alter- 
native, given  the  dynamics  of  weapons  tech- 
nology. Thus,  a  new  third  option,  the  Strat- 
egy of  Mutual  Secxirity,  must  be  explored  as 
preferable.  The  combination  of  defense 
against  space  missiles  with  retaliatory  of- 
fense In  reserve  enhances  deterrence. 

And  It  does  not  compromise  stability,  even 
If  only  the  United  SUtes  were  liUtially  to 
have  such  a  strategic  defense.  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  systems  described  above  would 
not  give  us  absolute  protection  from  Soviet 
retaliation  against  a  possible  first  strike  by 
us,  a  reasonable  though  misplaced  Soviet 
concern.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  know 
we  are  not  deploying  first-strike  counter- 
force  systems  In  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  first  strike  by  us  feasible.  In  any  case,  one 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Russians  will 
also  be  moving  to  acquire  an  enhanced  stra- 
tegic defense,  even  if  they  do  not  accept 
President  Reagan's  offer  to  share  ours. 
Indeed,  they  are  doing  so  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

As  our  strategic  space-defense  Initiative 
expands  incrementally.  It  should  be  reallsti- 
c»My  possible  to  scale  down  our  offensive 


forces.  Such  a  transition,  first  of  the  United 
States  and  eventually  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Into  a  genuinely  defensive  posture,  with  nei- 
ther side  posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  stabilizing  but  It 
would  also  be  most  helpful  to  the  pursuit  of 
more  far-reaching  arms-control  agreements. 
Strategic  defense  would  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  difficulties  of  verification  and  for 
the  absence  of  genuine  trust  by  permitting 
some  risk-taking  in  such  agreements.  This  is 
another  reason  why  strategic  defense 
should  not  be  traded  in  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations in  return  for  promises  that  can  be 
broken  at  any  time. 

No  significant  public  policy  can  t>e  carried 
out  in  a  democracy  without  being  fully  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  by  the  broad  polity. 
Nor  can  an  interested  public  be  expected  to 
resolve  disputes  among  experts  as  to  ques- 
tions of  technical  feasibility.  The  current 
debate  over  President  Reagan's  Initiative  for 
a  strategic  defense  program  suffers  from 
that  conflict  among  scientists.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  clarify  this  issue. 

We  can  begin  a  two-tiered  strategic  de- 
fense that  would  protect  command  struc- 
ture as  well  as  our  missiles  and  silos  and 
thus  discourage  any  thoughts  by  the  Soviet 
military  that  a  first-strike  effort  would  be 
effective.  Some  within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity minimize  the  Importance  of  this  techni- 
cal feasibility  and  emphasize  instead  the 
view  that  It  Is  scientifically  Impossible  today 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  that  wUl  pro- 
tect our  cities.  Such  a  broad  defense  of  pop- 
ulations Is  today  not  feasible,  but  It  Is  pru- 
dent for  our  society  to  keep  In  mind  the 
rising  tide  of  technical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances so  rapidly  overwhelming  the  20th 
century. 

The  "impossible"  Is  a  concept  we  should 
use  with  great  hesitation.  It  Is  foolhardy  to 
predict  the  timing  of  innovations.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  laws  of  physics  do  not  In 
any  way  prevent  the  technical  requirements 
of  a  defensive  shield  that  would  protect  pop- 
ulations as  well  as  weapons.  A  total  shield 
should  remain  our  ultimate  objective,  but 
there  Is  every  reason  for  us  to  explore  tran- 
sitional defenses,  particularly  because  the 
one  we  have  discussed  would  serve  to  deter 
the  dangers  of  a  first  strike.  Defenses 
against  ballastlc  missiles  can  be  effective 
without  being  "perfect."  and  the  technology 
for  this  Is  nearly  in  hand. 

Society  must  also  not  forget  that  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  age,  the 
organized  scientific  community  has  not  had 
a  particularly  good  record  of  predicting  de- 
velopments that  were  not  part  of  the 
common  wisdom  of  the  day.  In  1926.  for  ex- 
ample, A.  W.  BIckerton.  a  British  scientist, 
said  It  was  scientifically  impossible  to  send  a 
rocket  to  the  moon.  In  the  weapons  field. 
United  SUtes  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  told 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  In  1945:  "That 
[atomic]  bomb  wlU  never  go  off.  and  I  speak 
as  an  expert  in  explosives."  And  Dr.  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  who  directed  the  Government's 
World  War  II  science  effort,  said  after  the 
war  that  he  rejected  the  talk  "about  a  3,000- 
mile  rocket  shot  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  carrying  an  atomic  bomb  .  .  .  and  we 
can  leave  that  out  of  our  thinking."  In  the 
strategic  area,  as  late  as  1965.  the  capable 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
wrote:  "There  is  no  Indication  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  force 
as  large  as  our  own." 

Our  debate  and  our  discussion,  further- 
more, must  not  Ignore  what  the  Russians, 
who  have  always  understood  the  need  for 
defenses,  are  doing  in  space.  They  have 


spent  more  on  strategic  defensive  forces 
since  the  antibaUlstIc  mIssUe  (ABM)  treaty 
was  signed  in  1972  than  on  strategic  offen- 
sive forces.  Their  antlsateUlte  program 
began  nearly  two  decades  ago.  The  Soviet 
military  is  now  working  aggressively  on  a 
nationwide  missile-defense  system:  and  it 
now  appears  ready  to  deploy  a  system  capa- 
ble of  defending  the  country  not  only 
against  aircraft,  but  also  many  types  of  bal- 
listic missiles.  Clearly,  the  Soviet  work  in 
strategic  defense  has  taken  place  In  spite  of 
ABM  treaty  provisions.  The  large  radar  in- 
stallation in  central  Siberia  expressly  vio- 
lates that  treaty  with  us.  Yet  the  planning 
for  it  must  have  begun  many  years  ago. 

The  recent  Geneva  meeting  must  be  con- 
sidered a  major  productive  result  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  March  1983  speech  announc- 
ing that  we  would  begin  developing  a  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  We  are  reminded  that 
in  1967  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pro- 
posed to  Prime  Minister  Aleksel  N.  Kosygin 
a  ban  on  ABM's,  which  was  flatly  rejected. 
In  1969.  President  Nixon  proposed  to  the 
Congress  that  our  country  begin  such  an 
ABM  program,  because  the  Russians 
showed  little  desire  to  Join  us  in  prohibiting 
such  weapons.  Shortly  after  Congress  ap- 
proved that  program,  the  Russians  em- 
braced the  Idea  of  an  ABM  treaty.  Had  our 
Government  not  announced  Its  S.D.I,  pro- 
gram, we  might  still  be  in  the  cold  storage 
of  the  Soviet  freeze  precipitated  by  their 
walking  out  of  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

Arms  control  has  been  said  to  be  at  a  dead 
end,  and  the  stalemate  has  reflected  an  Im- 
passe In  thought  and  in  conception.  Our 
present  policy  requires  both  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  a  theory  of  mutual 
annihilation  based  on  a  strategic  balance  of 
offensive  weapons.  The  American  approach 
has  been  to  depend  on  deterrence  alone  and 
not  on  defending  ourselves  from  Soviet  of- 
fensive weapons,  while  the  Russians  have 
made  It  clear  by  their  actions  that  they 
Intend  to  defend  themselves  agaiiist  our 
missiles.  In  any  event,  what  is  clear  is  that 
mankind  must  find  ways  of  lifting  Itself  out 
of  this  balance  of  terror.  Mutual  assured  de- 
struction must  be  replaced  by  mutual  as- 
sured survival.  Our  safety  cannot  depend  on 
our  having  no  defense  against  missiles.  The 
proper  role  of  government  Is  to  protect  the 
country  from  aggression,  not  merely  avenge 
It.  It  Is  astoimding  that  a  President  should 
be  faulted  for  seeking  a  formula  and  an  ap- 
proach that  will  protect  us  from  the  contin- 
ual threats  and  terrors  coming  from  the 
volatUe  vagaries  of  aventurlsm  and  miscal- 
culation. 

Even  If  a  perfect  defense  of  our  ix>pula- 
tlon  should  be  Impossible  to  achieve— and 
none  of  us  can  be  certain  of  that— the  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  have  a  responsibility 
to  seek  defense  alternatives  designed  to 
complicate  said  frustrate  aggressi***  BAD 
MAG  TAPE  "'on  by  our  adversaries.  The 
very  Injection  of  doubt  Into  their  calcula- 
tions strengthens  the  prospect  of  hesitation 
and  deterrence.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  world's  t>allistlc  missiles,  but  if  we 
can  return  them  to  the  status  of  a  retaliato- 
ry deterrent  rather  than  a  pre-emptive 
strike  we  will  have  reduced  the  need  for  the 
existing  large  arsenal  and  thereby  the 
threat  of  war. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
S.D.I.  Is  politically  harmful  because  our 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies 
have  not  received  the  initiative  with  any  en- 
thusiasm. Their  skepticism  is  an  under- 
standable initial  reaction.  First  of  all,  our 
allies  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Presi- 


dent's March  proposal  of  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  At  times,  secret  discussions 
are  necessary,  but  doubtless  allied  coopera- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  in  direct  proportion 
to  timely  and  honest  consultation.  Further- 
more, European  polltlsal  leaders  feel  under 
great  pressure  from  an  activist  peace  move- 
ment that  emphasizes  traditional  arms-con- 
trol negotiations  as  a  major  objective.  A  new 
approach,  which  the  Russians  critize  as  hos- 
tile, is,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  troubling, 
regardless  of  Its  merit. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  Initiative,  cou- 
pling our  national  security  interest  with 
that  of  our  allies  Is  a  foundation  of  NATO 
defense.  Any  tendency  toward  decoupling 
produces  great  concern  on  their  part.  West^ 
em  European  leaders  look  upon  aU  security 
proposals  with  that  criterion  in  mind. 
Should  America  technically  succeed  in  pro- 
viding a  shield  against  missiles,  Europeans 
wonder  whether  they  would  then  not  be  left 
in  an  exp>osed  position,  facing  a  superior 
Soviet  conventional  military  force. 

The  concerns  may  be  understandable,  but 
will  diminish  with  time  and  discussion.  First 
of  all,  President  Reagan's  call  for  strategic 
defense  brought  the  Russians  back  to  the 
Geneva  negotiating  table.  More  Important, 
however.  It  wUl  become  Increasingly  evident 
to  our  friends,  as  some  of  the  confusion 
about  the  technology  dissipates,  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  protect  lU 
missiles  iRuneasurably  strengthens  our 
power  to  deter  and  thereby  serves  to  protect 
our  allies.  Indeed,  such  a  system  Is  expected 
to  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  SS-20's 
aimed  at  western  Europe  as  It  Is  against 
ICBM's.  Finally,  a  development  pulling  the 
world  away  from  the  precipice  of  nuclear 
terror  goes  far  to  help  create  an  encourag- 
ing atmosphere  for  dialogue  and  agreement, 
a  vital  prerequisite  for  peace. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  reach  two  basic 
conclusions: 

(1)  Developing  a  stabilizing,  limited  two- 
tier  strategic  defense  capability  is  desirable 
and  called  for  by  the  likely  strategic  condi- 
tions immediately  ahead.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment would  be  helpful  both  in  the  military 
and  in  the  political  dimensions.  It  is  a 
proper  response  to  the  challenge  posed  by 
political  uncertainties  and  the  dynamics  of 
weapons  development.  The  two-layered  de- 
fense described  here  can  be  deployed  by  the 
early  1990's.  Americans  will  rest  easier  when 
that  limited  defense  Is  in  place,  for  it  will 
mean  that  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  is  almost  nil. 

(2)  A  three-  or  four-layer  defense,  using 
such  advanced  technologies  as  the  laser  now 
under  investigation  In  the  research  phase  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  may 
become  a  reality  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
If  this  research  shows  an  advanced  system 
to  be  practical.  Its  deployment  may  well 
boost  the  efficiency  of  our  defense  to  a  level 
so  close  to  perfection  as  to  signal  a  fliuU  end 
to  the  era  of  nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  A  re- 
search program  offering  such  enormous  po- 
tential gains  In  our  security  must  be  pur- 
sued, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  successful 
outcome  cannot  be  assured  at  this  Juncture. 

The  current  debate  is  necessary.  There 
are  many  questions,  technical  and  political, 
ahead  of  us.  For  the  debate  to  be  construc- 
tive, however,  we  must  overcome  the  tend- 
ency to  politicize  it  on  a  partisan  basis.  Our 
objectives  should  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
current  maze  of  world  terror.  The  Presi- 
dent's initiative  toward  that  end  Is  a  major 
contribution  to  arms  control  and  sUbllity. 
The  aim  of  making  nuclear  weapons  Impo- 
tent and  obsolete  should  be  encour<Lged  and 
not  savaged. 


WILL  YOU  REALLY  BE  ABLE  TO 
COUNT  ON  YOUR  FRIENDLY 
JAPANESE  BANKER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  President  of  Citibank— the  biggest 
bank  in  the  world— plans  to  leapfrog 
the  Federal  laws  that  insulate  oiu* 
local  banking  institutions  from  an  In- 
vasion by  the  huge  banks  in  New  York 
and  California.  He  may  do  it.  He  has  a 
lot  going  for  him.  If  he  succeeds, 
American  banking  and  American  small 
communities  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  American  banking  is  unique  in 
the  world.  Only  in  America  do  we  have 
thousands  of  commercial  banks— in 
fact,  15,000— that  are  largely  locally 
owned  and  serve  local  communities. 
But  even  those  commercial  banks  con- 
stitute only  a  part  of  the  credit  avail- 
able to  the  American  economy  in  this 
credit  economy  of  ours.  We  have  an- 
other additional  25,000  financial  insti- 
tutions, largely  locally  owned— savings 
and  loans  and  credit  unions.  These  in- 
stitutions too  are  now  empowered  by 
law  to  make  most  loans  required  by 
Americans. 

So  what  is  so  special  about  all  this? 
Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  special 
about  the  role  these  locally  owned, 
small  institutions  play  in  this  country. 
In  most  every  other  large  country  in 
the  world— you  name  it,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
Prance,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  coim- 
tries— a  very  few  big  banks,  usually 
only  four  or  five,  do  literally  90  per- 
cent of  the  banking  business.  Oh,  sure, 
there  are  a  few  small  banks  here  and 
there  that  handle  some  specialty  or 
provide  some  credit.  But  a  few  big 
banks  dominate  the  credit  business  in 
the  vast  majority  of  coimtries.  The 
United  States  is  the  rare  exception. 

Is  this  good  or  bad  for  the  United 
SUtes?  Well.  I  like  it.  I  think  most 
Americans,  if  they  know  about  our 
country's  unique  distinction,  like  It 
too.  American  small  business  can  work 
In  our  thousands  of  communities  with 
an  owner  who  lives  in  the  community, 
a  person  he  knows  often  from  growing 
up  with  him,  an  owner  who  has  made 
the  conununity  his  community,  a  place 
where  he  was  bom,  lives,  works  and, 
when  he  dies,  will  lie  in  the  local  ceme- 
tery with  everyone  else.  But  suppose 
the  local  business  man  turns  out  to  be 
a  success  and  a  big  one.  He  needs  big 
financing.  He  outgrows  the  bank. 
Then  what?  Then  the  local  bank  has 
an  easy,  available  answer.  The  small 
local  banker  has  a  big  correspondent 
bank  in  the  State's  major  city,  another 
even  larger  correspondent  bank  in  the 
nearest  big  money  center,  for  example, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  York,  or  San 
Francisco.  This  works  very  well.  The 
biggest  banks  in  this  country  are  al- 
ready big  enough  to  finance  any- 
thing—whether the  borrower  is  the 
biggest  corporation  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Our  biggest  banks  are  as  big  as 
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they  come.  But  our  country  Is  so  vast 
that,  unlike  every  other  country  on 
Earth,  our  10  biggest  banks  do  not  do 
90  percent  of  the  banking  business  but 
only  about  30  percent. 

This  country  has  the  best  capital 
markets  in  the  world.  We  also  have  lo- 
cally owned  banks  in  thousands  of 
American  communities.  It  is  a  great 
system,  but  we  are  about  to  lose  it.  In 
the  past  20  years,  there  has  been  a 
spectacular  invasion  of  local  banJdng 
by  bank  holding  companies.  Almost  all 
of  this  has  been  within  SUtes.  In  Wis- 
consin, for  instance,  the  largest 
banks— headquartered  in  Milwaukee- 
have  used  their  holding  company  to 
extend  ownership  into  communities 
throughout  the  State.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country— notably  New  Eng- 
land—interstate regional  pacts  have 
permitted  banks  to  extend  their  hold- 
ing companies  into  neighboring  States. 
This  country  has  moved  a  long  way 
toward  centralized  banking.  Locally 
owned  banks  are  beginning  to  lose 
ground. 

Now  Mr.  Reed  and  National  City, 
armed  with  some  very  big  advances  in 
technology,  are  about  to  crash 
through  in  a  way  that  wUl  knock  out 
thousands  of  local  banks  and  begin  to 
make  local  banking  appear  to  be  tech- 
nologically obsolete.  How  will  Reed  do 
it?  He  will  do  it  with  a  credit  card  that 
permits  holders  to  borrow  money  for 
mortgages,  student  loans,  auto  loans, 
and  even  business  working  capital 
loans  on  their  National  City  Bank 
credit  card.  They  can  also  invest  their 
savings,  that  is.  make  deposits.  They 
can  buy  certificates  of  deposit  and 
even  make  ordinary  savings  deposits 
through  their  Citibank  credit  card.  It 
is  quite  a  convenience.  It  certainly  vio- 
lates the  spirit,  and  possibly  the  letter. 
of  Federal  laws  that  prohibit  branch 
banking  across  State  lines.  And  what 
does  it  do  to  your  local  banker?  It 
threatens  to  take  away  the  very  heart 
of  his  business.  After  all,  bankers  are 
in  business  to  make  loans,  just  as 
farmers  are  in  the  business  of  growing 
crops  and  doctors  in  the  business  of 
healing  pe«ple  who  become  111.  If  Na- 
tional City  takes  the  banking  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Fanners  it 
Merchants  Bank  of  Richland  Center. 
WI.  that  little  local  bank  has  had  it. 
Needless  to  say.  if  the  Jim  Browns 
who  live  In  Richland  Center  decide  to 
deposit  their  savings  through  their 
credit  card  with  National  City  instead 
of  the  F&M  Bank  in  Richland  Center, 
the  local  bank  will  have  nothing  to 
lend.  So  Is  this  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle for  local  banking?  You  bet  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday.  January 
26.  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  remarka- 
ble article  by  Nicholas  Kristof,  docu- 
mented how  this  amazing  credit  tech- 
nology has  made  banking  not  just  a 
national  instead  of  a  local  business  but 
Is  Increasingly  making  it  an  interna- 
tional operation.  Borrowing,  lending. 


and  Investing  can  now  be  accom- 
plished Instantaneously  between  New 
York  and  Tokyo  with  telephones,  tele- 
types, and  computers  that  can  bring 
such  a  transaction  together  as  quickly 
as  If  the  depositor  or  borrower  were 
right  across  the  street  from  the  bank. 
As  Mr.  Kristof  points  out.  Japanese  In- 
vestors are  buying  U.S.  securities  by 
the  billions— so  are  United  Kingdom 
investors  and  investors  from  all  over 
the  world.  Foreigners  are.  in  fact,  un- 
derwriting much  of  our  colossal  defi- 
cit. In  the  process  they  are  holding 
down  our  interest  rates  and  pushing 
up  their  own.  The  Intemationsil  credit 
market  surely  makes  our  own  mone- 
tary policy  far  more  difficult.  After 
all,  how  can  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
trol our  money  supply  when  American 
borrowers  can  easily  and  quickly  tap 
funds  from  other  countries.  Difficult 
as  this  becomes  for  the  U.S.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
for  central  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
Our  economy  Is  so  big  that  the  Fed 
can  limit  credit  in  this  country  even  if 
borrowers  do  get  much  of  their  credit 
abroad.  But  how  about  the  monetary 
policy  of  a  country  like  England  or 
Prance  or  West  Germany?  Prance,  in 
fact,  tried  a  few  years  back  to  stimu- 
late Its  economy  with  an  easy  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  but  was  frustrat- 
ed because  the  attempted  stimulus 
simply  spilled  over  into  other  coun- 
tries and  produced  a  run  on  the  franc 
that  Increased  inflation.  The  New 
York  Times  article  reports  that: 

Experts  say  that  a  dozen  odd  flna.ncl*l 
houses  from  the  United  States.  Japan,  and 
Europe — those  equipped  with  capital  and  in- 
novation—will come  to  dominate  the  busi- 
ness. 

That  is  business  lending.  A  manager 
of  Brown  Bros..  Harrlman  predicts: 

What  I  think  we'll  see  over  about  the  next 
10  years  Is  the  development  of  world-class 
Institutions,  with  headquarters  in  three  or 
four  cities. 

A  Miss  McFadden  of  the  New  York 

Mercantile  E^xchange  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "It's  tremendously  exciting. 
And  to  a  certain  extent  we're  all  pio- 
neers." 

The  reaction  of  this  Senator  Is 
'Whoa,  take  it  easy.  Slow  down."  AU 
this  may  be  exciting  for  some  of  the 
biggies  on  Wall  Street.  But  back  in 
Wisconsin,  whether  you  are  a  banker 
or  local  businessman  who  depends  on 
local  banlu,  It  is  very  threatening.  If  a 
few  big  banking  firms  in  Tokyo,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York  control  the 
credit  that  constitutes  the  llfeblood  of 
business,  what  happens  to  our  thou- 
sands of  American  communities  that 
now  rely  on  local  bankers  who  are 
bom  In  the  community,  live  In  the 
community,  and  die  in  the  communi- 
ty? Will  the  big  banking  house  In 
Tokyo  really  have  that  kind  of  con- 
cern? Does  the  American  small  busi- 
nessman want  to  rely  on  his  friendly 


Japanese  banker  for  the  credit  that 
constitutes  his  llfeblood? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Nicholas  Kris- 
tof from  the  Saturday,  January  26, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  1086] 

WORU)  Puf  ANCIAL  CURBS  EaSKD  BT 
TaCRMOLOOT  AND  ISBOLOOT 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

Prom  Tokyo's  gleaming  business  district 
to  the  hectic  trading  rooms  of  Wall  Street,  a 
wave  of  financial  deregulation  is  sweeping 
business  centers. 

Spurred  by  a  spreading  free-market  Ideol- 
ogy and  by  advances  In  global  communica- 
tions, restrictions  that  had  curbed  and  cos- 
seted financial  markets  are  being  disman- 
Ued. 

Interest  rates  are  being  freed  from  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Withholding  taxes  are 
being  eliminated  on  the  foreign  purchase  of 
domestic  securities.  E>omestlc  financial  mar- 
kets are  being  opened  to  foreigners.  Finan- 
cial Institutions  are  being  allowed  to  enter 
new  business. 

mOOnfC  BCONOMIC  bounsajuks 

As  these  changes  gather  momentum,  they 
are  eroding  economic  boundaries,  providing 
new  opportunities  for  International  invest- 
ment but  also  frustrating  national  economic 
policies  and  provoking  competition  among 
the  world's  largest  financial  houses. 

"As  the  world  gets  smaller."  said  David 
J.P.  Meachlm.  a  managing  director  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch  Capital  MarkeU.  "the  major  fi- 
nancial centers  are  trying  to  cope  with  the 
need  of  companies  to  raise  money  around 
the  world  and  the  desire  of  investors  to 
Invest  In  foreign  securities.  AU  of  these 
things,  going  on  at  the  same  time,  are  In- 
creasingly connecting  the  capital  markets." 

To  be  sure,  the  Internationalization  of 
markets,  as  It  Is  called,  has  precedents.  As 
far  back  as  the  13th  century,  Florentine 
banks  financed  inland's  wars.  And  since 
the  1960's,  the  explosion  of  American  dol- 
lars abroad  and  then  the  growth  of  other 
currencies  held  outside  national  borders 
have  given  risen  to  the  vast  Eurodollar  and 
Eurocurrency  markets  for  International  fi- 
nance. 

What  Is  new  is  the  extent  to  which  mar- 
kets are  being  further  Internationalized  by 
the  dismantling  of  domestic  financial  regu- 
lations. 

U.S.  OWNERSHIP  OP  PORXIGN  STOCKS 

"In  a  much  more  Internationalized  world, 
the  U.S.  institutional  Investors  are  becom- 
ing truly  more  interested  in  International 
investing,  on  a  more  opportunistic,  long- 
term,  planned  basis,"  said  Yves-Andr^  Istel, 
a  managing  director  of  the  First  Boston 
Corporation.  "As  an  example,  we  believe 
there  U  probably  $10  billion  to  $13  bUllon  In 
non-U.S.  equities  owned  by  U.S.  institution- 
al Investors,  up  from  $1  billion  to  (2  bUllon 
five  or  ten  years  ago." 

The  deregulation  trend  has  been  gather- 
ing force  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  1973 
foreign  currency  markets  abandoned  fixed 
exchange  rates  and  moved  to  Hosting  rates 
set  by  market  forces.  In  1975,  the  United 
States  abolished  fixed  stock  commissions 
and  then,  as  a  deregulatory  philosophy  took 


hold,  proceeded  to  dismantle  restrictions  on 
Interest  rates. 

A  more  permissive  attitude  was  adopted 
toward  the  activities  of  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  distinctions  betwen  banking 
and  brokerage  and  other  financial  services 
began  to  blur.  Last  summer  Washington 
ended  the  withholding  tax  on  Interest  paid 
to  foreign  holders  of  bonds. 

AMKRICAN  INSPIRATION 

Other  countries,  inspired  by  the  invigorat- 
ed American  economy,  seemed  determined 
not  to  be  left  behind.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
Japan,  countries  were  prodded  by  the 
United  States  to  open  up  their  closed  finan- 
cial systems  to  International  competition. 
Among  the  manifold  results  are  these: 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  agreed  two 
years  ago  to  adopt  major  changes,  including 
an  end  to  fixed  commissions  by  the  end  of 
1986.  New  competition  will  be  injected  by  al- 
lowing stockbrokers  to  hold  shares  for 
themselves.  Instead  of  just  trading  stock  for 
others.  And  foreigners  will  be  allowed  a 
much  greater  role,  already  setting  off  a 
wave  of  purchases  of  stakes  In  British  finan- 
cial houses  by  American  institutions. 

Last  May  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
agreed  under  pressure  from  the  United 
States  to  liberalize  its  financial  markets. 
The  first  fruit  of  this  la  the  E^iroyen 
market,  which  since  Dec.  1  has  allowed 
American  and  European  countries  to  raise 
yen  outside  of  Japan.  Foreign  companies  are 
expected  to  join  the  Tokyo  stock  exchange, 
although  none  has  been  able  to  join  so  far, 
and  some  of  the  $375  billion  In  postal  sav- 
ings accounts  and  $60  blUlon  In  pension 
funds  probably  will  be  Invested  abroad.  In- 
terest rates  also  will  probably  be  deregulat- 
ed in  home  markets. 

Canada  is  dramatically  relaxing  Its  rules 
on  foreign  Investment.  "Canada  is  open  for 
business  again,"  Its  new  Prime  Minister. 
Brian  Mulroney,  declared  in  proposing  abo- 
lition In  most  cases  of  the  complex  review 
procedures  that  had  stymied  foreigners  who 
wished  to  establish  businesses  In  Canada. 

There  are  other  examples  as  well. 

Australia's  Labor  Party  Oovemment, 
elected  in  March  1983,  has  ended  exchange 
controls  and  allowed  foreign  banks  to  com- 
pete in  domestic  markets.  South  Korea  Is 
making  It  easier  for  foreigners  to  invest 
there.  China  last  year  issued  its  first  public 
stock  offering  since  the  Communists  took 
over  in  1949  and  a  stock  market  is  being 
planned  for  Zhuhal  In  southern  China,  near 
Macao.  And  last  year  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Portugal  became  the  last  of  the  24  members 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  to  admit  foreign 
banks  into  their  domestic  markets,  at  least 
under  some  circumstances. 

IMPACT  or  TKHNOLOOT 

What  brought  about  these  changes?  Ana- 
lysts say  technology,  especially  in  communi- 
cations, was  the  principal  factor.  Computer 
screens  and  telephones  can  link  New  York 
almost  as  easily  with  Tokyo  as  with  Chica- 
go. In  addition,  more  sophisticated  Investors 
began  to  look  for  better  returns  abroad, 
while  high  interest  costs  drove  companies 
that  wanted  to  borrow  to  the  Euromarkets. 

"What  you  have  is  massive  financial  flows, 
such  as  you  haven't  had  at  any  time  in  our 
history,"  said  WUUam  C.  Preund.  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

"What  you  have  is  developments  In  tech- 
nology with  microprocessing  and  satellites 
that  make  it  possible  to  access  markets  all 
over  the  world.  And  then  you  also  have  in 
many  countries  a  trend  toward  financial  de- 
regulation." 


In  addition,  the  changes  created  their  own 
momentum.  Britain.  In  particular  felt  that 
its  financial  district  would  have  to  modern- 
ize to  remain  a  significant  world  business 
center.  The  United  States  repealed  Its  with- 
holding tax  so  that  It  could  help  entice  for- 
eigners to  finance  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, and  to  compete  for  funds  Prance  and 
West  Oermany  said  they  would  repeal 
theirs. 

Political  presstirea  were  also  a  factor,  espe- 
cially in  Japan,  where  the  Oovemment 
agreed  to  free  its  financial  markets  after 
long  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
Washington  had  pushed  for  these  measures 
largely  to  strengthen  the  yen  and  reduce 
the  United  States  trade  deficit.  Many  ex- 
perts believe,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the 
deregulation  at  least  for  several  years  will 
be  a  flow  of  capital  from  Japan— weakening 
the  yen  further  and  aggravating  the  trade 
deficit. 

The  Intellectual  underpinning  for  deregu- 
lation came  with  the  return  to  vogue  of 
market  economics.  Conservative  govern- 
ments are  in  office  In  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Japaji,  West  Oermany,  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  while  Socialist  governments  in 
France.  Spain  and  Australia  have  adopted 
fairly  conservative  economic  policies. 

l^e  trend  Is  less  clear  among  developing 
countries.  For  example,  the  Cairo  stock  ex- 
change—the oldest  in  the  third  world— is 
gaining  vigor  but  is  far  from  integrating 
with  markets  In  any  other  country.  Some 
disenchantment  with  deregulation  arises  in 
developing  countries  because  of  its  111  ef- 
fecU. 

"In  Latin  America,  the  deregulation  has 
really  been  catastrophic,"  said  Rudiger 
Dombuach.  Ford  International  F*rofessor  of 
Economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  combination  of  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowing  and  deregulation,  he 
added,  has  pushed  Interest  rates  so  high 
that  they  strangle  the  economy. 

Even  In  industrialized  countries,  deregula- 
tion may  have  pernicious  consequences  for 
economic  policy.  Jeffrey  A.  Prankel,  and  ec- 
onomics professor  who  has  just  completed  a 
monograph  on  the  Japanese  liberalization 
for  the  Institute  of  International  Economics 
In  Washington,  said  that  one  of  the  Japa- 
nese concerns  was  that  creation  of  a  pool  of 
Euroyen  would  hamper  control  of  the 
money  supply.  For  the  same  reason.  West 
Oermany  has  been  reluctant  to  intemation- 
allze  its  currency. 

■PPKL'l  OR  INTIKKST  RATB 

But  the  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  con- 
trolling the  money  supply.  As  funds  become 
fickle,  willing  to  fly  abroad  at  the  drop  of  an 
Interest  rate,  they  tug  Interest  rates  up  and 
down.  For  example,  when  rates  rose  in  the 
United  SUtes  a  year  ago.  E^uropean  cotm- 
trles  found  that,  to  keep  savings  at  home, 
they  had  to  raise  their  rates,  too. 

The  other  arm  of  economic  policy,  a  fiscal 
stimulus  by  deficit  spending,  also  becomes 
more  complex  in  an  Integrated  world.  For 
example,  a  stimulative  economic  policy 
faUed  in  Prance  In  1981  and  1982,  when  its 
neighbors  were  retrenching.  President  Fran- 
cis Mitterrand  has  to  abandon  the  policy 
because  it  was  ineffective- much  of  the 
stimulus  spilled  over  Into  other  countries— 
and  provoked  a  run  on  the  franc  that  in- 
crease inflation  and  threatened  national 
honor. 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  may  find  It 
easier  to  finance  their  budget  deficits  with 
foreign  capital  than  with  local  capital.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  is  financing  its 
record  budget  deficit  in  part  with  foreign 


savings.  And  Sweden  last  summer  made  the 
largest  debt  offering  in  history— $1.5  bU- 
lion— which  would  have  been  very  dlffiralt 
for  the  country  Itself  to  absorb.  Even  the 
European  Economic  Community  chose  to 
borrow  last  month  not  in  Europe,  but  in  the 
United  States.  That  bond  Issue,  denominat- 
ed in  a  mix  of  currencies  called  the  Europe- 
an Currency  Unit,  was  the  first  public  debt 
Issue  in  America  in  a  currency  other  than 
dollars. 

Many  experts  say  the  contagion  of  innova- 
tion and  deregulation  in  the  bond  markets  is 
spreading  to  stock  markets.  Among  the 
signs  that  point  in  that  direction  are  the  of- 
fering of  stocks  in  different  countries,  the 
listing  of  foreign  compaiUes  on  stock  ex- 
changes, the  prospect  of  allowing  foreigners 
to  join  exctianges.  the  increasing  diversifica- 
tion of  portfolios  by  investing  in  equities  in 
different  countries  and  the  Unking  of  trad- 
ing floors. 

In  the  largest  stock  sale  in  history,  for  ex- 
ample, the  British  national  telephone  com- 
pany was  sold  eight  weeks  ago  to  investors 
not  only  In  Britain  but  also  In  J^>an, 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  And  Ameri- 
can companies  have  been  rushing  to  London 
to  be  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
while  American  brokerage  houses  hope 
eventually  to  join  the  exchange.  Meanwhile 
Japanese  traders  have  been  dealing  in  such 
stocks  as  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation,  which  are  now  listed  on 
the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

"International  deregulation  of  the  equity 
world  is  probably  what  will  happen  next, 
and  the  British  are  probably  leading  the 
way,"  said  Roy  C.  Smith,  a  general  partner 
of  Goldman,  Sachs  Sc  Company.  Mr.  Smith 
returned  In  September  from  four  years  of 
running  the  investment  bank's  rapidly  ex- 
panding London  office. 

John  J.  Phelan  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  is  pushing  for  24- 
bour  trading— which  to  a  very  limited 
degree  already  exists  informally— and  be 
has  tried  to  lure  foreign  companies  to  be 
listed  on  the  Big  Board. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
is  studying  a  link  with  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change has  already  established  one  with  the 
Singapore  Monetary  Exchange.  Rosemary 
T.  McPadden.  president  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  said  the  Merc  was 
considering  links  with  exchanges  in  London 
and  Singapore. 

Some  experts  say  that  the  trading  floors 
themselves  will  disappear  as  trades  are 
made  by  telephone  or  computer  instead  of 
in  person. 

corporatb  bxnxftts 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deregula- 
tion are  corporations,  which  will  be  able  to 
raise  money  more  flexibly  and  probably 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
simply  Issuing  bonds  or  shares,  for  example, 
they  can  raise  yen  In  Europe  and  then  swap 
them  into  dollars  or  another  currency.  The 
result  is  that  they  pay  slightly  less  interest 
than  they  would  otherwise. 

"More  options  are  available  to  corporate 
treasurers,"  said  W.  Allen  Harrison,  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  ESxxon  Corporation, 
"and  last  year  a  record  number  of  American 
companies  went  abroad  to  Eiuopean  and 
other  markets."  Corporations  issued  $180.3 
billion  in  bonds  in  the  Euromarkets  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1984,  compared  with  only 
$47.9  billion  in  Eurobonds  in  aU  of  1983,  ac- 
cording to  Saloman  Brothers  estimatea. 
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This  new  &nd  complex  business  Is  a  de- 
light for  many  Investment  banks.  Experts 
say  that  a  doaen-odd  financial  houses  from 
the  United  States.  Japan  and  Europe— those 
equipped  with  capital  and  innovation— will 
come  to  dominate  the  business  even  more 
than  they  do  now. 

"What  I  think  we'll  see  over  about  the 
next  10  years  is  the  development  of  world- 
class  financial  institutions,  with  headquar- 
ters in  three  or  four  cities."  said  Lawrence 
A.  Velt.  a  manager  of  Brown  Brothers  Har- 
rlman. 

No  one  can  guess  aU  the  possibilities,  and 
past  predictions  about  economic  integration 
are  not  reassuring.  For  example,  a  best-sell- 
ing book  published  in  1910.  "The  Oreat  Illu- 
sion," argued  that  increased  interdepend- 
ence among  economies  and  rising  military 
costs  made  another  major  European  war  im- 
possible. But  the  uncertainty  about  the 
future  is  one  reason  why  many  financial 
players  find  the  times  so  exhilarating. 

"It's  tremendously  exciting."  Miss  McPad- 
den  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
said.  "And  to  a  certain  extent,  we're  all  pio- 
neers. In  10  years,  I  think  we'll  be  looking 
back  at  how  we're  doing  this,  and  we'll 
think  it  was  primitive." 


GRIPPING  TELEVISION  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
"Playing  for  Time,"  a  movie  depicting 
the  atrocities  of  a  Nazi  death  camp, 
aired  on  ABC  the  9th  and  10th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  movie  is  one  of  many  con- 
cerned with  the  horrors  of  the  period. 
Our  society  teems  with  literature  of 
the  Holocaust.  Nazi  Germany's  at- 
tempted elimination  of  the  Jews 
stands  at  the  apex  of  genocidal  acts 
through  history. 

Apparently,  exposure  to  the  plight 
of  the  Jews  has  numbed  some  to  the 
brutal  reality  of  the  world  outside.  It 
has  led  others  to  conclude  that  it  must 
not  happen  again.  Unfortunately,  pub- 
licity and  condemnation  of  the  Holo- 
caust has  not  expunged  genocide  from 
current  events. 

Anyone  would  agree  that  genocide  is 
the  most  heinous  of  acts.  But  cultural 
assumptions  do  not  suffice.  Our  record 
on  human  rights  Is  not  enough.  Pub- 
licity is  not  enough.  Condemnation  is 
not  enough.  We  must  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  in  order  to  proclaim 
through  law  our  serious  opposition  to 
such  barbarous  campaigns. 

Doubtless,  participation  in  the  con- 
vention can  only  underline  our  deter- 
mination. Ratification  would  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  constitutionally  con- 
sistent legislation.  Accordingly,  our 
advice  and  consent  is  the  very  least  we 
can  offer  by  stating  that  we  wUl  be 
bound  by  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights. 

Furthermore,  when  the  United 
States  becomes  party  to  the  conven- 
tion, its  position  in  foreign  affairs  will 
be  vastly  improved.  First,  our  current 
status  malces  us  obvious  and  vulnera- 
ble targets  beneath  the  eye  of  mem- 
bers. How  can  we  point  the  finger  of 
human    rights    when    we    ourselves 


cannot    even    resolve    to    ratify    the 

Genocide  Convention? 

Second,  becoming  party  to  the  con- 
vention will  enable  us  to  encourage 
others  to  join.  The  greater  the  number 
of  members,  the  lesser  likelihood  of 
genocidal  campaigns. 

Experts  state  that  the  treaty  is 
within  the  bounds  of  our  Constitution 
and  does  not  override  the  authority  of 
that  Constitution.  Its  ratification  Is  a 
gesture  essential  to  our  credibility  as  a 
proponent  of  human  rights. 


WIDESPREAD  EDITORIAL  OPPO- 
SITION TO  THE  MEESE  NOMI- 
NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
opposed  mainly  by  a  vocal  band  of 
critics  situated  Inside  the  beltway?  Par 
from  it.  Through  the  good  efforts  of 
Common  Cause,  the  determined  and 
dedicated  citizens  lobby  of  250,000 
strong.  Senators  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  are  learning  of  the  widespread 
editorial  opposition  to  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Meese  to  hesui  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Publications  from  coast  to  coast- 
over  50  in  number,  to  date— are  de- 
nouncing the  Meese  nomination  for 
what  it  is:  A  total  disaster  and  a  gross 
insult  to  the  American  people.  Thanks 
to  Common  Cause,  it  is  clear  that 
strong  voices  in  every  section  of  our 
country  are  speaking  out  against  Mr. 
Meese  and  asking  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
do  its  duty  and  reject  this  uniquely  ill- 
suited  nominee. 

As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
begins  its  hearings  on  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation, I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl 
review  these  expressions  of  outrage 
and  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sampling  of  the  editorial 
views  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  29,  1984] 
ArponrriMO  A  CBomr-ODmuL 

According  to  Archibald  Cox,  the  former 
special  prosecutor  in  the  Watergate  case, 
presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  has 
shown  "utter  insensitlvity  to  ethical  stand- 
ards" and  therefore  should  not  be  con- 
firmed as  U.S.  attorney  general.  His  reasons 
seem  more  complicated  than  they  need  be. 
Mr.  Meese  should  not  be  attorney  general 
simply  because  he  is  a  bad  choice  for  the 
Job. 

Mr.  Cox  made  his  conunents  at  a  press 
conference  on  findings  by  another  special 
prosecutor— this  one  a  court-appointed  in- 
vestigator who  looked  into  charges  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  violated  federal  laws.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  he  had  not.  He  was  charged 
with  nominating  or  supporting  for  federal 
Jobs  several  persons  with  whom  he'd  had  fi- 
nancial dealings:  Jacob  Stein,  the  independ- 
ent counsel,  did  not  dispute  that,  but  found 
that  these  actions  did  not  add  up  to  crimi- 


nal wrongdoing.  Mr.  Stein  did  not  comment 
on  the  ethical  questions  involved  or  Mr. 
Meese's  overall  fitness  for  the  post. 

Ethics  Is  Just  what  concerned  Mr.  Cox  and 
Common  Cause,  the  public-interest  group 
he  now  heads.  And  it  has  become  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  attention  in  the  Meese  appoint- 
ment. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  argument  against 
Mr.  Meese.  or  even  the  main  one.  Let  us  pre- 
tend that  Mr.  Meese  had  never  tried  to 
wrangle  federal  Jobs  for  people  who  had 
done  him  financial  favors— that  he  was  a 
model  of  rectitude  admired  by  all.  That  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  he  is  unqualified 
for  the  post. 

Mr.  Meese  has  some  background  in  law: 
he  was  deputy  district  attorney  of  Califor- 
nia's Alameda  County,  and  formerly  direct- 
ed the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
and  Management  at  the  University  of  San 
Diego  school  of  law.  But  this  country 
abounds  in  better  legal  scholars  and  consti- 
tutional experts:  Mr.  Meese  Is  primarily  a 
businessman,  and  his  role  in  the  administra- 
tion has  been  that  of  a  planner  and  organi- 
zational troubleshooter.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  sole  reason  that  President  Reagan 
likes  him  and  seems  unaware  that  any  other 
qualification  is  needed. 

If  the  appointment  goes  through.  It  will 
be  an  unabashed  admission  that  the  federal 
government  Is  being  run  on  the  buddy 
system.  To  be  the  nation's  top  legal  officer 
under  this  administration,  one  apparently 
needs  only  to  be  a  booming.  Jovial  fellow 
whose  political  views  coincide  with  the 
President's.  But  that  Isn't  nearly  enough. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  31.  1984] 

MXCSE  THE  WROMG  MAM 

Last  February  President  Reagan  nominat- 
ed his  longtime  associate  and  counselor. 
Edwin  Meese  III,  as  attorney  general.  Late 
next  month  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  expected  to  hold  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  that  nomination.  This  will  be  the 
second  time  around  for  Meese  and  the  com- 
mittee, the  first  hearings  having  been  sus- 
pended earlier  this  year  so  that  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel  could  investigate  allega- 
tions of  criminal  wrongdoing  by  the  nomi- 
nee. 

The  counsel,  Jacob  A.  Stein,  a  respected 
Washington  lawyer,  concluded  last  Septem- 
ber that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
criminal  prosecution  of  Meese  on  any  of  the 
U  charges  raised  against  him.  But  Stein 
said  that  he  would  leave  It  to  others  to  de- 
termine whether  Meese  had  adhered  to  the 
standards  of  ethics  and  propriety  that  his 
White  House  position  required  and  that  his 
potential  role  at  the  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment demands. 

The  ethical  questions  regarding  Meese  for 
the  most  part  Involve  money  and  patronage. 
In  half  a  dozen  cases  Meese  arranged  feder- 
al Jobs  for  people  who  had  either  directly 
or,  through  the  institutions  that  they 
served,  indirectly  helped  the  Meese  family 
financially.  These  favors  included  cash 
loans— among  them  an  interest-free  loan  of 
$15,000  to  Meese's  wife  that  he  failed  to  dis- 
close, as  the  law  requires. 

An  additional  favor  to  Meese  came  from 
the  Army,  which  at  his  request  approved  a 
highly  Irregular  transfer  from  the  retired  to 
the  ready  reserve.  That  move  opened  the 
way  for  Meese  to  enjoy  more  exalted  rank 
and  the  benefits  that  accompany  it.  The 
Army  later  acknowledged  the  impropriety 
of  the  transfer,  and  Meese  withdrew  to  the 
retired  reserve.  But  he  retained  the  promo- 


tion and  benefits  that  be  received  as  a  result 
of  the  unwarranted  move. 

There  may  indeed  be  nothing  illegal  about 
a  government  official  conferring  public  re- 
wards on  those  who  have  done  him  private 
favors,  but,  unproscribed  or  not.  such  ac- 
tions are  ethically  Indefensible.  They  are 
particularly  so  for  a  person  who  seeks  to 
become  the  nation's  chief  law-enforcement 
officer.  The  Senate,  in  the  view  of  many  of 
Its  leaders,  has  no  taste  for  continuing  the 
fight  over  the  Meese  nomination,  and  his 
confirmation  as  attorney  general  for  now 
seems  assured.  But  Senate  approval  will  nei- 
ther answer  nor  eradicate  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  about  proper  behav- 
ior. An  ethical  blind  spot  is  a  major  infirmi- 
ty In  an  attorney  general.  In  our  view  it  is  a 
disqualifying  one. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (OH)  Plain  Dealer, 

Dec.  31.  19841 

Edwin  Messe.  Reditx 

Early  in  the  new  year  White  House  coun- 
selor E>lwln  Meese  III  is  expected  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Judlciao'  Committee  in 
his  second  effort  to  win  confirmation  as  at- 
torney general.  He  should  not  be  confirmed. 

Ethical  questions  regarding  Meese's  per- 
sonal financial  dealings,  which  caused  the 
committee  to  suspend  1983's  confirmation 
proceedings,  remain.  The  fact  that  the  five- 
month  investigation  by  special  prosecutor 
Jacob  A.  Stein  could  find  no  basis  for  pros- 
ecuting the  president's  lawyer  for  violating 
criminal  law  does  not  mean  that  Meese  Is  fit 
to  serve  as  the  nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

Nor  did  the  Stein  report  attempt  to  ad- 
dress that  Issue.  The  special  prosecutor  spe- 
ciflcsJly  pointed  out  that  he  was  making  no 
comment  on  Meese's  ethics  or  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct. 

He  wasn't  required  to.  Nor  was  there  any 
need  to.  It  was  plainly  Improper  for  Meese 
to  have  helped  people  who  lent  him  money 
get  government  Jobs— before  or  after  the  ex- 
change of  funds.  Since  he  did,  ignoring  the 
ethical  considerations  involved  with  such 
behavior,  there  Is  no  putting  aside  the  con- 
cern that  at  attorney  general,  Meese  might 
be  less  than  effective  as  a  watchman  respon- 
sible for  pursuing  the  Impropriety  of  others. 

There  is  further  discomfort  In  Meese's  en- 
gineering for  himself  a  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army  reserve  when 
he  lacked  the  formal  training  require- 
ments—which were  waived  in  lieu  of  some- 
thing called  "constructive  educational 
credit."  Presumably  he  was  awarded  such 
credit  for  his  White  House  work  experience 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  In  any  event, 
the  man  who  assigned  the  credit— the  chief 
of  the  Army  reserve,  was  recommended  for 
a  second  term.  By  the  new  reserve  colonel 
and  counselor  to  the  president.  Edwin 
Meese  III. 

If  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  person  whose  credentials 
should  be  above  reproach— and  that  is  what 
the  Job  demands— then  Meese  is  the  wrong 
individual  for  the  post.  His  casualness  with 
ethical  standards  places  a  disagreeable  scent 
In  the  public  nostril.  He  does  not  deserve 
Senate  confirmation. 

[From  the  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise.  Dec. 
22,  19841 
Reacam  Srouu)  Litt  Meese  NoMiNATioif 
America's    top    law    enforcment    officer 
never  should  have  to  prove  his  innocence  of 
charges  that  he  misused  his  position  or  in- 
fluence. 
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Yet,  that  la  what  presidential  counselor 
Edwin  Meese  III— President  Reagan's  choice 
to  be  the  nation's  new  attorney  general- 
has  been  forced  to  do. 

Despite  being  cleared  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing by  an  investigation  into  whether  he 
improperly  obtained  government  Jobs  for 
friends.  Meese  Is  no  more  qualified  to  Join 
the  Cabinet  now  than  he  was  when  the 
questions  first  arose. 

The  citizens  public  Interest  lobby 
Common  Cause,  certainly  no  friend  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  has  issued  a  report 
of  its  own  that  condemns  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation. Common  Cause  chairman  Archibald 
Cox,  the  former  Watergate  special  prosecu- 
tor, said  the  group's  study  reveals  Meese's 
"utter  insensitlvity  to  ethical  standards  crit- 
ical to  confidence  in  government." 

Meese's  nomination  came  under  fire  last 
year  when  an  investigation  looked  into  alle- 
gations that  his  wife  spent  government 
money  for  personal  use  and  charges  that 
Meese  used  his  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion to  win  favors  for  friends.  But  Just  last 
September,  a  special  prosecutor  who  investi- 
gated Meese  ssiid  he  found  "no  basis  .  .  .  for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Meese  for  the  violation  of  a  federal  criminal 
statute." 

However,  the  prosecutor  did  not  deny  that 
Meese  did  the  things  for  which  he  was  in- 
vestigated. He  said  only  that  he  saw  no 
grounds  for  prosecution. 

All  right,  Meese  is  not  a  crlmlnaL 

But  that  does  not  automaticiJly  qualify 
him  to  be  attorney  general  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Too  many  questions  remsdn  from  the  In- 
vestigation into  Meese's  conduct  for  him  to 
serve  in  a  post  that  requires  absolute  tnist. 

Characteristically,  the  president  has 
vowed  to  stick  with  his  nominee  and  says  he 
vflll  present  his  name  to  the  Senate  once 
more  for  consideration.  He  should,  however, 
withdraw  his  good  friend's  name. 

The  president  surely  can  find  someone 
with  impeccable  professional  and  ethical 
qualifications.  Ed  Meese  simply  does  not  fit 
that  description. 

[From  Newsday,  Dec.  21,  1984] 
Meese  Is  Uicnr  to  Be  Attormet  Obkeral 
Archibald  Cox  and  Common  Cause,  the 
nonpartisan  citizens'  lobby  he  heads,  are 
doing  the  nation  a  favor  by  continuing  to 
address  the  issue  of  Edwin  Meese's  fitness  to 
serve  as  attorney  general. 

In  a  letter  sent  this  week  to  aU  senators. 
Cox  said  a  special  prosecutor's  report 
showed  that  Meese  was  "blind  to  the  ethical 
standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official."  Cox  understands  those  req- 
uisites: he  was  the  first  Watergate  prosecu- 
tor and  was  fired  for  being  too  effective. 

Last  spring,  the  Senate  postponed  action 
on  Meese's  nomination  to  succeed  William 
French  Smith  after  a  number  of  charges 
surfaced.  They  were  subsequently  Investi- 
gated by  a  special  prosecutor.  Jacob  Stein, 
who  concluded  that  there  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  support  a  prosecution  for  viola- 
tions of  federal  criminal  law.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  has  said  he  intends  to  re- 
nominate his  counselor  and  old  friend,  early 
next  year. 

Yet  Meese  and  his  family  were  repeatedly 
the  objects  of  extraordinary  financial  lar- 
gesse from  friends  and  acquaintances,  sever- 
al of  whom  later  landed  federal  Jobs.  There 
were  also  allegations  of  filing  false  financial 
disclosure  statements,  illegally  accepting 
gifts  and  insider  stock  trading. 

In  response  to  the  special  prosecutor's 
queries,  Meese  often  said  he  couldn't  re- 


member events  or  actions.  As  Cox  noted. 
Stein's  report  "reflects  a  man  who  Is  not 
merely  occaslonaUy  forgetful,  but  rather.  If 
taken  at  his  word,  suffers  from  frequent 
lapses  of  memory  concerning  conversations, 
documents  and  events  bearing  upon  the  In- 
tegrity of  his  conduct." 

Last  fall,  Meese  and  Reagan  haUed  Stein's 
report  as  proof  of  Meese's  total  exoneration. 
But  it's  considerably  less  than  that.  Stein 
refused  to  ccoment  on  the  appropriateness 
or  ethics  of  Meese's  actions  or  his  fitness  for 
office.  But  he  noted  rather  pointedly, 
"There  Is  sufficient  interest  in  those  other 
issues  to  support  an  expectation  that  they 
will  not  remain  unexplored  ..."  Common 
Cause  now  seeks  to  Insure  that  they  won't. 

Not  being  indictable  Is  surely  an  insuffi- 
cient qualification  for  the  nation's  top  law 
enforcement  Job.  As  we  have  said  before. 
Reagan  would  be  wise  to  look  for  another 
nominee.  Better  yet.  Meese  should  with- 
draw of  his  own  accord. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Jan.  2.  1985) 

Is  Mkbe  Frr?  Ethicai.  Qitestiohs  Rxmaih 

Apparently  Edwin  Meese's  nomination  as 
UJ3.  Attorney  General  will  sail  through  the 
Senate  next  month,  now  that  a  court-ap- 
pointed Independent  counsel  has  found  him 
unindictable  for  criminal  misconduct. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Meese  Is  not  a  crook. 
Never  mind  that  he  has  shown  almost  no 
sensitivity  for  the  questions  of  ethics.  Integ- 
rity and  propriety  that  ought  to  concern  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  officer.  Appar- 
ently his  loyalty  to  the  president  is  suffi- 
cient qualification  to  get  him  into  the  attor- 
ney general's  office. 

Last  year's  confirmation  hearings  were 
aborted  when  questions  arose  about  Mr. 
Meese's  propensity  for  making  rashly  insen- 
sitive remarks  about  civil  libertarians 
(among  others)  and  for  helping  people  get 
federal  Jobs  after  they  helped  bail  him  out 
of  financial  crises. 

After  a  five-month  probe  of  the  favoritism 
charges,  independent  counsel  Jacob  Stein 
reported  in  September  that  he  had  found 
"no  basis"  for  "the  bringing  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Meese  for  violation  of  a 
criminal  statute."  Mr.  Stein  took  pains  to 
point  out.  however,  that  he  made  "no  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  his  conduct  or  an  evaluation  of  (his) 
fitness  for  office." 

The  president  nevertheless  hailed  the 
ret>ort  as  a  "gratifying"  vindication  of  his 
old  friend.  N.C.  Sen.  John  East,  a  Judiciary 
committee  member,  said  It  reaffirmed  his 
view  of  Bir.  Meese  as  "a  man  of  character 
and  Integrity."  And  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  the 
new  majority  leader,  pledged  to  move  swift- 
ly on  the  nomination.  "I  think  we've  held 
Ed  Meese  hostage  long  enough,"  Sen.  Dole 
said. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  at  this  point 
is  Archibald  Cox,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause  and  former  Watergate  special  pros- 
ecutor. Mr.  Cox  has  lately  been  pointing  out 
that  the  Senate  will  be  shirking  Its  responsi- 
bility if  it  does  not  examine  the  ethical 
questions  raised— but  not  resolved— by  the 
Stein  report. 

".  .  .  It  Is  not  enough  for  an  attorney  gen- 
eral to  have  a  little  ticket  saying,  'we  find  no 
basis  .  .  .  for  the  bringing  of  a  (criminal) 
prosecution.'  Lack  of  evidence  of  violation 
of  criminal  statutes  is  one  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Cox.  "Compliance  with  the  ethical  require- 
ments of  high  office  is  quite  another." 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Cox  and  admire  his 
perseverance.  But  we  fear  his  eloquent  de- 
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fense  of  Intecrity  will  be  drowned  out  by  the 
pro-Meese  chorua.  led  by  a  president  whoae 
standards  for  cabinet  members  have  set  a 
new  low. 

[Prom  the  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal,  Dec.  5, 

1»M] 

Mbsk  The  Awtttl  AFFonrnmrr  That 

SlXFLT  WOK'T  OO  AWAT 

As  soon  as  Bob  Dole  was  crowned  king  of 
the  Senate,  he  started  showing  signs  of  a 
strange  ailment. 

His  mind  goes  blank  whenever  Edwin 
Meese  III.  friend  of  the  president  and  finan- 
cial flnagler  extraordinaire,  U  discussed.  It 
may  be  catching;  Meese's  problem  also  In- 
volves memory  lapse. 

One  of  Doles  first  promises  as  Majority 
Leader  was  to  push  for  a  vote  on  Meese's  ap- 
pointment as  attorney  general.  Given  his 
powerful  position,  if  Dole  wanU  a  vote  heTl 
get  a  vote. 

And  hell  probably  get  Meese  confirmed 
which  would  be  an  insulting  disregard  of 
the  Job  description  for  the  attorney  general. 
He  or  she  ts  supposed  to  be  the  nation's  top 
law  enforcement  officer. 

It's  reasonable  to  expect  high  standards  of 
conduct  from  anyone  In  that  post.  That's 
why  we  choke  at  the  thought  of  Meese. 

Soon  after  President  Reagan  nominated 
him,  allegations  about  Meeae's  financial 
sleights  of  hand  began  surfacing.  A  special 
prosecutor  was  appointed  but.  on  Sept.  20. 
he  decided  there  was  "no  basis  "  under  feder- 
al law  for  prosecuting  Meese. 

Sen.  Dole  sees  that  as  complete  exonera- 
tion. "1  think  we've  held  Ed  Meese  hostage 
long  enough."  he  said  Sunday. 

Poor  Ed  Meese.  There  he  Is,  chained  to  his 
White  House  desk  and  forced  to  stay  in  a 
tCO.OOO-plus  Job  when  he  could  be  having 
fun  as  the  nation's  top  cop. 

Meese  was  clearly  legally.  It's  true,  but  he 
certainly  wasn't  cleared  ethically.  The  spe- 
cial prosecutor  didn't  say  Meese  did  nothing 
wrong— nothing  as  clearcut  as  that.  He 
chose  his  terminology  carefully.  The  pros- 
ecutor found  "no  substantial  evidence  of 
any  motive"  to  conceal  questionable  finan- 
cial deals.  Meese's  explanations  for  omis- 
sions were  'credible."  prosecutor  Jacob 
Stein  said. 

"976  d  call  that  a  less  than  wholehearted 
exoneration— with  good  reason.  Consider 
one  of  several  accusations  against  Meese:  He 
""forgot"  to  report  a  llS.fOO  interest-free 
loan  to  his  wife  from  an  old  friend.  Edwin 
Thomas.  Later,  Thomas,  his  wife  and  son 
got  federal  Jobs.  All  Just  coincidences,  the 
special  prosecutor  assures  us. 

Right.  We' re  expected  to  believe  a  man 
with  serious  financial  dUflcxiltles  stemming 
from  problems  selling  his  California  home 
would  forget  a  loan  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  of  his  salary.  And  we're  expected  to 
believe  he  forgot  or  overlooked  other  finan- 
cial favors  from  powerful  people. 

Dole  accepts  all  this  with  blind  faith— or 
he  has  forgotten  Meese's  past. 

Senators  should  give  the  nominee  the  ben- 
efit of  doubt  legaUy.  He's  entlUed  to  that. 
Then  they  should  consider  If  his  conduct 
meets  the  high  ethical  standards  required  of 
an  attorney  general. 

On  that  count.  Meese  Is  entitled  to  no 
such  benefit  of  doubt. 

[From  the  New  RepubUc.  Jan.  21. 1985} 
What  aMbsxI 

By  last  spring  it  had  become  clear  that  Ed 
Meese  couldn't  be  confirmed  as  Attorney 
Qenerml    as    long   as   suspicions   remained 


about  why  so  many  of  his  financial  benefac- 
tors had  obtained  government  Jobs.  So  Mr. 
Meese  did  a  smart  thing.  He  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  appoint  an  Independent 
counsel  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  Indict 
him- thus  shifting  public  attention  from 
the  question  of  his  fitness  to  be  Attorney 
General  to  the  question  of  his  criminality. 
Last  September  Independent  Coxinsel  Jacob 
Stein  decided  that,  on  balance.  Mr.  Meese 
was  not  a  criminal.  President  Reagan  hailed 
the  report  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
chATges  against  Mr.  Meese  were  "baseless." 
He  demanded  that  the  Senate  swlfUy  con- 
firm his  friend.  Most  Senators  seem  eager  to 
go  along  with  this  post  post- Watergate  men- 
tality: If  you're  not  Indicted,  you're  a  Boy 
Scout. 

Well,  we  hate  to  be  the  only  bluenoses  in 
town,  but  we  still  have  our  doubts  about  Mr. 
Meese's  qualifications.  Mr.  Stein  himself 
emphasized  that  he  could  not  meet  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Meese's  Uwyers  to  dispel 
charges  of  "moral  turpitude  "  against  Mr. 
Meese.  And  the  Stein  report  mAkes  it  clear 
that  Its  conclusion  doesn't  mean  there  was 
no  evidence  of  criminal  conduct.  The  report 
depended  also  on  "prosecutorial  discre- 
tion "—subjective  JudgmenU  about  the  se- 
verity of  Mr.  Meese's  offenses  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  gain  a  conviction.  Indeed, 
far  from  finding  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Meese  were  baseless,  the  Stein  report 
Introduces  damning  new  evidence,  some  of 
which  Is  at  odds  with  testimony  given 
during  Mr.  Meeae's  confirmation  hearings. 
(Scandal  connoisseurs  who  want  to  leam 
more  should  consult  articles  by  Christopher 
Hltcbens  In  the  December  2»-January  5 
issue  of  The  Nation  and  Julie  Kosterllte  In 
the  January-February  Common  Cause.) 

Mr.  Meese.  who  always  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  up  with  his  wealthy  California  friends. 
Invited  trouble  In  the  first  place  by  living 
beyond  his  means.  Then  he  relied  on  the 
kindness  of  those  friends  (and  even  strang- 
ers) to  ball  him  out.  Mr.  Stein  couldnt 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Bfr. 
Meese  knew  his  financial  angels  wanted  gov- 
ernment Jobs— largely  because  Mr.  Meese 
couldn't  recall  dozens  of  crucial  events  and 
documenU.  But  It's  hard  to  believe  that  Mr 
Meese  wasn't  aware  of  what  they  were  after. 
Take  the  case  of  Thomas  Barrack.  In  the 
summer  of  1982.  the  Meeses  wanted  desper- 
ately to  sell  their  San  Diego  home.  Not  only 
was  their  bank  about  to  foreclose  on  the 
place,  but  they  were  also  behind  In  pay- 
menU  on  their  1260.000  home  In  suburban 
Virginia.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Meese's 
friend.  Pendleton  James,  who  had  Just 
stepped  down  as  White  House  personnel 
chief.  Mr.  Barrack  (whom  Mr.  Meese  barely 
knew)  came  to  the  rescue.  By  September  1, 
Mr.  Barrack  had  arranged  a  complicated 
sale  which  Involved  shelling  out  883.000  of 
his  own  money. 

Mr.  Barrack  then  set  about  looking  for  a 
federal  Job.  At  Mr.  Meeae's  confirmation 
hearings,  Mr  Barrack  said  he  never  met 
with  Mr.  Meese  during  this  Job  hunt.  But 
the  Stein  report  shows  that  Mr.  Meese  and 
Mr.  Barrack  met  no  fewer  than  four  times 
that  fall.  After  a  meeting  in  Washington  on 
September  8,  Mr.  Barrack  sent  Mr.  Meese  a 
letter  thanking  him  for  his  counsel  and  en- 
couragement." On  November  9  the  Meeses 
had  dlmier  In  Georgetown;  earlier  that  day 
Mr.  Barrack  had  met  with  two  cabinet  offi- 
cers about  possible  Jobs.  (Pendleton  James 
was  supposed  to  be  there  too,  but  had  to 
cancel  at  the  last  minute.  He  asked  Mrs. 
Meese  If  she  and  her  husband  would  recog- 
nise Mr.  Barrack.  Mrs.  Meese  replied.  "Oh. 


well  recognize  tiim.  Hell  be  the  one  with  a 
halo  around  his  head.")  Mr.  Meese  and  his 
wife  sUyed  at  Mr.  Barrack's  California 
ranch  over  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  by 
which  time  James  Watt  had  created  a  Job 
for  Mr.  Barrack  at  the  Interior  Department. 
And  on  December  2  Mr.  Barrack  showed  up 
at  Mr.  Meeae's  birthday  pariy:  the  day 
before,  he  had  started  working  for  Mr. 
Watt.  But  Mr.  Meese  is  not  a  curious  man. 
He  claims  he  didn't  ask  about  Mr.  Barrack's 
Job  hunt  on  any  of  these  occasions.  Yet  an- 
other murky  series  of  events  centers  on  the 
$10,000  Mr.  Meese  received  from  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Trust  in  November  1980. 
Mr  Meese  testified  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  money  was  a  "consult- 
ing fee."  According  to  the  Stein  report,  how- 
ever, the  $10,000  check  was  marked  "moving 
expenses'"  when  Mr.  Meese  cashed  it  on  No- 
vember 22.  Later  the  check  stubs  were 
changed  to  read  "consulting  fees."  Why  the 
switch?  No  one  remembers  exactly.  But 
Peter  McPherson,  a  lawyer  who  headed  the 
Transition  Trust,  testified  to  Blr.  Stein  that 
he  told  Mr.  Meese  in  early  December  that  it 
was  Illegal  to  use  the  trust's  money  for 
moving  expenses.  According  to  Mr.  McPher- 
son. Mr.  Meese  told  him  to  drop  the 
matter— but  didn't  mention  that  he'd  al- 
ready cashed  a  check  for  moving  ex[>en8es. 
Also,  fellow  White  House  aide  Michael 
Deaver  told  Mr.  Stein  that  Mr.  Meese  said 
he'd  try  to  find  a  source  of  cash  to  help  Mr. 
Deaver  make  the  move  east,  but  later  told 
him  that  "the  lawyers"'  wouldn"t  permit  it. 

The  only  thing  Mr.  Meese  claims  to  re- 
member about  all  this  Is  that  he  heard— 
somewhere— that  there  would  be  a  "prob- 
lem" with  being  paid  moving  expenses,  and 
ordered  the  checks  changed.  Is  Mr.  Meese 
saying  that  he  changed  the  records,  but 
doesn't  know  why?  (He  never  submitted  a 
bill  for  consulting.)  In  a  particularly  gener- 
ous bit  of  prosecutorial  discretion.  Mr.  Stein 
came  up  with  an  Innocent  explanation.  "B4r. 
Meese  ...  did  substantial  work  for  [the 
Trust]  .  .  .  and  thus  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  Despite  questions 
as  to  who  authorized  the  changes  .  .  .  the 
records  of  the  Trust  were  changed  to  reflect 
the  revised  purpose  of  the  checks  as  consult- 
ing fees.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  we  do 
not  believe  a  violation  ...  by  Mr.  Meese 
could  be  established." 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  At  a  meeting  on 
November  8,  1982,  ISx.  Meese  and  a  San 
Francisco  accountant.  John  McKean.  agreed 
to  defer  $12,000  in  interest  payments  Mi. 
Meese  owed  Mr.  McKean.  At  the  same  meet^ 
Ing  the  two  discussed  extending  Mr. 
McKean's  appointment  on  the  Postal  Board 
of  Governors.  But  Mr.  Meese  insists  "there 
was  never  any  connection  in  his  mind"  be- 
tween the  two  matters.  Contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Meese  Implied  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  warned  Mr. 
Meese — In  a  memo  and  a  phone  call— that  It 
would  at  the  very  least  create  a  bad  appear- 
ance to  grant  Mr.  Meese's  request  for  a 
highly  unusual  (and  highly  lucrative)  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  Reserve.  Mr.  Meese 
took  the  promotion  anyway.  He  claims  not 
to  remember  the  memo,  even  though  the 
Stein  investigators  tried  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  showing  him  a  copy  which  he 
himself  had  maUed  back  to  the  Secretary. 
(Interestingly  enough,  the  Stein  report  la 
silent  on  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Meese 
remembers  the  phone  call.) 

But  you  get  the  picture.  The  Stein  report 
goes  on  for  400  pages  and  one  searches  in 
vain  for  signs  that  Mr.  Meese  ever  thought 
of  calling  a  halt  to  the  monkey  business 


being  conducted  on  his  behalf.  He  may  not 
have  done  anjrthlng  provably  criminal,  but 
his  behavior  was  hardly  what  we'd  expect 
from  the  nation's  highest  law  enforcement 
officer.  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  comes  up 
again  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration wants  a  no-muss,  no-fuss  con- 
firmation. The  Senate  shouldn't  go  along. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  20, 19841 
QTTnnoKS  roR  Mr.  B^kesk 

To  be  cleared  of  criminal  suspicion  is  a 
relief  but  not  a  qualification  for  high  office. 
Tet  when  a  court-appointed  indep>endent 
counsel  found  no  basis  for  indicting  Edwin 
Meese  in  September,  President  Reagan  saw 
the  Judgment  as  ""vindication"'  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  Attorney  General.  Now  Robert 
Dole,  the  new  Senate  majority  leader,  says 
Mr.  Meese,  having  endured  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee grilling  and  a  six-month  si>ecial  in- 
vestigation, merits  swift  confirmation  next 
month. 

That  skips  an  important  step,  as  a  new 
report  by  Common  Cause  makes  clear. 
Before  confirming  Mr.  Meese,  the  Senate 
needs  to  confront  the  ethical  questions 
raised  but  not  resolved  in  the  report  of  the 
special  counsel.  Jacob  Stein.  It  was  beyond 
Mr.  Stein's  mandate  to  state  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for  the  highest  law  en- 
forcement office.  But  the  facts  recited  in  his 
report  call  for  analysis  by  the  Senate. 

Of  chief  concern  are  a  number  of  financial 
favors  for  Mr.  Meese  around  the  time  that, 
as  the  President's  counselor,  he  helped  his 
benefactors  get  Federal  Jobs.  The  Stein  in- 
vestigation uncovered  no  evil  motive,  or 
even  conscious  pattern  In  those  favors.  But 
Mr.  Meese  needs  finally  to  explain  why  he 
sees  no  connections  between  favors  received 
and  extended,  and  why  he  senses  no  ethical 
danger  in  those  transactions. 

For  example,  Mr.  Meese's  promotion  to 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  though  in  no 
sense  criminal,  was  highly  irregular.  Lack- 
ing the  educational  requirements,  he  was 
given  "constructive  educational  credit"  and 
the  promotion— and  then  recommended  an 
unusual  second  term  for  the  chief  of  army 
reserves  who  had  awarded  that  credit.  Mr. 
Meeae's  well-based  intercession,  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Defense,  was 
successful. 

Curiously,  Vtt.  Meese  couldn't  recall 
either  a  memorandum  or  telephone  call 
from  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  John 
Bfarsh  advising  that  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  wait  a  year  for  a  more  regular-seem- 
ing promotion.  Such  forgetfulness  ran 
through  Mr.  Meese's  Senate  testimony  and 
also  his  responses  to  Mr.  Stein. 

An  Attorney  General  needs  a  good 
memory  and  a  sharp  eye  for  Impropriety. 
The  office  helps  set  an  administration's 
moral  tone.  The  Senate  cannot  responsibly 
confirm  Mr.  Meese  without  getting  better 
answers  to  the  questions  of  ethics  and  ap- 
pearances that  his  case  raises. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  23, 
1984] 

No  VlKDICATION  Olf  CHARACTKR 

Should  Edwin  Meese.  the  White  House 
counselor,  be  confirmed  as  attorney  gener- 
al? Breaking  its  tradition  of  never  having 
opposed  a  Cabinet-level  nomination,  the  re- 
spected and  nonpartisan  citizens'  lobby, 
Common  Cause,  says  No.  The  reasoning 
behind  that  unusual  Judgment  is  solid  and 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  which  must  confirm  President 
Reagan's  selection. 


Common  Cauae  baaed  its  conclusion  on 
the  report,  lasued  in  September,  by  Special 
Prosecutor  Jacob  Stein,  who  investigated  a 
wide  assortment  of  charges  of  wrongdoing 
that  had  been  leveled  against  Mr.  Meeae. 
Chief  among  these  were  allegations  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  Improperly  helped  put  per- 
sons who  had  assisted  him  financially  into 
high  positions  in  the  Reagan  admlnlatration 
and  that  he  had  failed  to  report,  aa  re- 
quired, a  $15,000  interest-free  loan  to  hia 
wife.  Both  Mr.  Meese  and  the  president  say 
that  the  prosecutor's  finding,  which  ab- 
solved Mr.  Meese  of  criminal  behavior,  has 
vindicated  him.  But  Archibald  Cox. 
Common  Cause  chairman  and  the  first  Wa- 
tergate special  prosecutor,  says  the  report 
does  no  such  thing. 

To  understand  why,  It  is  important  to 
keep  clear  the  exact  purpose  and  intent  of 
tir.  Stein's  report.  That  Is  the  only  way  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  what  It  said 
and  what  it  did  not.  A  special  prosecutor's 
only  charge  is  to  determine  whether  cause 
exists  for  criminal  action  against  a  high  fed- 
eral official.  He  has  no  mandate— and 
Indeed  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to 
assume  one— for  any  other  investigation 
Into  that  official.  Hence,  the  question  of  Mr, 
Meese's  fitness  for  attorney  general  was 
beyond  Mr.  Stein's  charter.  Properly,  it  was 
left  unaddressed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Stein  found  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  engaged  in  crimes,  such  as  brib- 
ery, which  had  been  suggested  by  the  appar- 
ent quid  pro  quo  of  financial  help  for  him, 
and  federal  Jobs  for  his  benefactors.  But  the 
385  pages  of  the  Stein  report  constitute  a 
deep  reservoir  of  facts — about  loans  to  iii. 
Meese  and  other  matters— that  ought  to  be 
deeply  disturbing  to  those  who  must  vote  on 
his  confirmation. 

Was  it  good  Judgment  to  accept  the 
money  and  then  assist  the  lenders  to  obtain 
federal  positions?  Was  It  ethical  for  Mr. 
Meese  to  redesignate  a  $10,000  payment 
from  a  Reagan  presidential  transition  trust 
from  "moving  expenses"  to  ""consulting 
fees"- after  learning  that  the  former  might 
well  have  been  a  violation  of  criminal  law? 
Was  it  proper  for  Mr.  Meeae  to  recommend 
a  second  term  as  chief  of  Army  Reserves  to 
the  officer  who  made  possible  his  promotion 
to  reserve  colonel,  although  Mr.  Meese 
lacked  the  former  educational  requirements 
for  the  rank? 

The  criminal  posslbllltiea  in  those  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  by  the  special 
prosecutor.  But  the  Issues  of  Judiroect. 
ethics,  and  sensitivity  to  propriety— in 
short,  the  question  of  character— remain  un- 
settled. The  nation's  highest  law  enforce- 
ment officer  must  have  impeccable  creden- 
tials on  these  matters:  and  here,  the  verdict 
of  the  Stein  report  has  not  vindicated  Mr, 
Meese. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


S.  301— COMPREHENSIVE  COAL 
BILL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  comprehensive  coal 
bill  to  expand  production  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  to  revive  this  vital  in- 
dustry   and    expedite    our    national 


progress  toward  energy  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

This  country  is  sitting  on  an  estimat- 
ed 4  trillion  tons  of  coal,  enough  to 
assure  UJ3.  energy  independence  for 
centuries  to  come.  Tet,  while  coal  com- 
prises more  than  80  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's fossil  fuel  resources.  It  supplies 
only  23  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy. 

E^ven  with  record  production  and 
constmiption  levels  for  1984.  that 
figure  is  projected  to  reach  only  27 
percent  by  1995. 

This  valuable  domestic  resource  is 
vastly  underutilized,  and  as  a  result, 
we  have  failed  to  achieve  the  energy 
independence  that  is  so  vital  for  our 
national  security  and  economic  well- 
being.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
expand  the  market  for  coal,  and  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  do  Just  that 
through  a  variety  of  measures. 

By  the  end  of  1984,  it  appeared  as 
though  the  coal  industry  was  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  economic 
slump  which  had  seriously  threatened 
it  for  the  last  several  years.  Record 
production  and  consumption  figures 
raised  hope  for  a  revltalization  that 
would  benefit  not  only  those  in  the 
coal  Industry,  but  all  Americans.  How- 
ever, as  we  move  into  1985.  there  are 
indications  that  this  optimism  should 
be  tempered.  Most  experts  point  out 
that  the  1984  surge  in  production  and 
consumption  is  somewhat  misleading 
because  muAb  of  it  was  spurred  by  cus- 
tomers stockpiling  coal  in  anticipation 
of  a  possible  mine  workers'  strike. 
Since  there  was  no  strike,  most  ana- 
Ijrsts  expect  both  production  and  sales 
to  fall  from  present  levels  as  custom- 
ers use  their  large  reserves. 

Even  a  fuU  economic  recovery  will 
not  return  the  coal  industry  to  the 
prosperity  it  once  enjoyed.  Demand 
for  electricity,  the  largest  use  for  coal 
by  a  factor  of  three,  is  done  and  will 
remain  relatively  low  due  to  conserva- 
tion. Exports  are  down  because  the 
cost  of  inland  transportation  makes 
American  coal  practically  noncompeti- 
tive in  the  world  marketplace.  In  fact, 
certain  domestic  coal  markets  are  in 
danger  of  being  lost  to  low-cost  im- 
ports. 

Economists  predict  that  eastern  coal 
production  will  total  only  553  million 
tons,  an  increase  over  1983  levels,  but 
still  below  1982  levels.  Exports  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  from  87  million  tons  to 
60  million  tons,  a  31-percent  decrease. 

Over  the  long  term,  a  number  of 
problems  could  prevent  coal  from  ever 
iw»iirning  its  logical  role  as  the  fuel  of 
choice  for  industry  and  utilities.  In 
some  inscances,  coal-fired  facilities 
may  be  required  to  add  expensive  air 
Quality  control  equipment.  This  would 
prevent  many  facilities  from  ever  con- 
verting to  coal  from  other  fuel  sources 
such  as  imported  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Another  factor  clouding  the  future  of 
coal  use  is  the  faltering  synthetic  fuels 
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Industry.  Due  to  the  current  low  world 
price  for  oil  and  our  domestic  surplus 
of  natural  gas.  synthetic  fuels  projects 
are  finding  that  potential  markets  are 
closed  to  them. 

My  bill  seeks  to  solve  these  problems 
and  strengthen  the  coal  industry  so 
that  our  Nation's  energy  goals  can  be 
realized.  It  is  imperative,  both  in  the 
terms  of  national  security  and  improv- 
ing the  domestic  economy,  that  coal 
production  and  consimiptlon  increase 
substantially. 

The  legislation  makes  a  number  of 
adjustments  to  the  tax  laws.  These 
changes  should  encourage  private 
sector  Initiatives  that  will  result  in  a 
more  competitive  coal  industry. 

COAL  COITVBtSION  TAX  CXXSrT— SBCTION  1  OF 
THXBnX 

Section  1  extends  for  10  years  the 
10-percent  tax  credit  for  fuel-fired  fa- 
ciltles  that  convert  to  coal.  This  credit 
has  been  instnimental  in  making  con- 
versions to  coal  possible.  While  coal  is 
usually  a  cheaper  fuel  to  bum.  there 
are  large  capital  outlays  associated 
with  converting  from  a  different  fuel 
source.  The  tax  credit  lessens  this 
burden. 

A  report  issued  at  my  request  by  the 
United  States  General  Accounting 
Office  in  Jxine  1984,  described  the 
status  of.  and  outlook  for.  the  coal 
conversion  program  administered  by 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 
tion under  the  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  [FUA].  The  FUA  was  enacted 
as  part  of  the  National  Energy  Act  to 
expand  coal  use  to  replace  oU  imports 
and  declining  production  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas. 

In  its  review,  OAO  found  that,  as  of 
May  1984,  45  of  the  79  boilers  in  the 
program  either  were  converted  or  were 
expected  to  be  converted  by  1988,  and 
34  were  not  going  to  be  converted  or 
decisions  to  convert  had  been  deferred 
indefinitely.  The  status  of  the  79  boil- 
ers is  summarized  below.  The  follow- 
ing table  identifies  each  of  the  boilers 
and  compares  their  conversion  status 
as  reported  in  September  1981,  to 
their  status  in  May  1984. 

SUMMARY  OF  W.  STATUS  OF  79  BCIIiRS  INaUDED  IN 
ERA'S  REGULATORY  PROGRAM 
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After  the  program  became  voluntary 
in  August  1981.  companies  voluntarily 
submitted  plans  to  ERA  on  the  possi- 


ble conversion  to  coal  use  of  an  addi- 
tional 55  boilers.  Thirteen  of  these 
boilers  are  scheduled  for  conversion  by 
1989 

OAO  also  obtained  information  from 
ElA  [Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion] and  NERC  [North  American 
Electric  Reliability  Council]  on  the 
outlook  for  the  use  of  coal  as  boiler 
fuel  by  electric  utilities.  EIA  projects 
coal  use  In  new  and  existing  boilers  by 
1995.  NERC's  projections  go  to  1992 
but  only  include  coal  use  in  existing 
boilers. 

EIA  has  projected  that  by  1995,  coal- 
fired  generation  in  both  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  utility  powerplants  will  ac- 
count for  55  percent  of  the  total  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electricity  generated  in 
the  United  SUtes.  EIA  also  projected 
that  nuclear  power  would  account  for 
19  percent  of  the  kilowatt  hours  gen- 
erated; oil  and  gas.  below  18  percent; 
and  hydroelectric,  less  than  10  per- 
cent. In  addition.  NERC's  latest  report 
on  electric  power  supply  and  demand 
had  projected  that  by  1992.  coal  use  In 
existing  electric  utility  powerplants 
win  account  for  about  54  percent  of 
the  total  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
generated.  NERC  also  projected  that 
nuclear  power  would  account  for 
about  24  percent  of  the  kilowatt  hours 
generated:  oil  sind  gas,  below  12  per- 
cent; and  hydroelectric,  less  than  9 
percent. 

While  I  was  gratified  by  the  optimis- 
tic projections  from  EIA  and  NERC, 
and  by  the  four  additional  boilers  in- 
cluded in  the  converted  or  plan  to  con- 
vert categories.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  number  of  boilers  in  the  program 
that  are  not  converting  or  are  deferred 
indefinitely.  In  its  1981  report,  OAO 
noted  that  about  350.000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  could  be  saved  If  all  80  units 
then  in  the  program  converted.  While 
this  figure  would  be  altered  as  cireum- 
stances  have  changed,  it  is  clear  that 
significant  coal  conversions  would 
reduce  our  dependence  on  unstable 
foreign  sources  of  energy  and  improve 
the  economic  outlook  for  coal-produc- 
ing regions.  Section  1  of  my  bill  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  expedite  such 
conversions. 

SKCnON  a:  I-TXAX  AJfORTTZATIOI*  FOR 

poLLimoF  coimioL  tivraitxxr 
In  conjunction  with  the  tax  credit 
for  conversions,  my  bill  provides  for  a 
1-year  amortization  for  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  The  current  law,  en- 
acted in  1981,  permits  a  5-year  amorti- 
zation. The  1-year  period  better  re- 
flects the  needs  of  those  who  bum 
coal  and  would  promote  protection  of 
the  environment. 

A  significant  cost  of  converting  to 
coal  is  the  cost  of  installing  pollution 
control  equipment.  Usually  a  combina- 
tion of  coal-washing  houses  and 
smokestack  scrubbers  twe  required  to 
meet  air  quadlty  standards.  These  are 
expensive  modifications.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  reduce  sulfur  emis- 


sions by  50  percent,  a  $10  billion  in 
vestment  in  pollution  control  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  made.  Allowing 
companies  to  amortize  these  costs  over 
1  year  will  ease  this  significant  impedi- 
ment to  burning  coal. 

SCCTIOH  3:  MCaXASKD  TAX  caZDIT  FOR  ITXW 

•ninRO  BQUiPMXirr 

In  conjunction  with  the  previously 
discussed  tax  incentives,  the  third  part 
of  my  bill  gives  favorable  treatment 
for  purchases  of  new  coal  mining 
equipment.  As  the  1984  statistics  and 
projections  through  1995  reveal,  the 
demand  for  coal  is  increasing  and  pro- 
ducers must  be  able  to  meet  this  in- 
crease. To  do  this,  the  industry  needs 
to  maintain  state-of-the-art  machin- 
ery. Also,  in  order  to  remain  competi- 
tive In  the  world  market,  the  mine  op- 
erator will  have  to  be  able  to  produce 
coal  at  a  cost  that  is  comparable  to  or 
better  than  the  cost  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

My  bill  ensures  that  American  coal 
production  wUl  remain  efficient  by  in- 
creasing the  investment  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  mining  equipment 
from  10  percent  to  the  new  level  of  15 
percent.  While  not  an  overly  profound 
increase,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  pur- 
chase of  advanced  technology  equip- 
ment an  economic  reality. 

Many  coal  producers  have  been 
forced  to  file  for  bankruptcy  or  other- 
wise leave  the  business.  Easing  the  tax 
burden  will  permit  those  companies 
that  were  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
recession  to  replenish  their  mining 
equipment. 

SKcnoif  4:  mcRXASB)  cudit  fob  coal 

RX8KARCB 

The  fourth  part  of  my  bill  provides 
tax  Incentives  to  private  Industry  for 
the  research  and  development  of  coal- 
related  technologies.  Federal  money 
for  research  and  development  of  coal- 
related  technologies  has  been  reduced 
across  the  board.  The  private  sector  is 
HI  equipped  to  Increase  its  share  of  re- 
search: It  is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming. Clearly  there  is  a  need  for 
continued  research  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. 

Certain  limited  tax  credits  for  re- 
search were  passed  into  law  2  years 
ago,  but  these  provisions  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  address  the  needs  of  the  coal 
Industry.  This  bill  increases  the  credit 
for  research  Into  coal-related  technol- 
ogy to  50  percent.  Without  this 
change,  many  research  projects  will  be 
discontinued  l)efore  the  intended  ben- 
efits are  realized. 

A  number  of  important  technologies 
are  currently  being  developed.  These 
Include  fluldlzed  bed  combustion,  mag- 
nethydrodynamlc  technology  and  new 
methods  for  converting  coal  to  com- 
bustible liquid  form.  All  of  this  work  Is 
Important  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  work  being  done  on  nonpollut- 
Ing  methods  for  burning  coal  Is  espe- 
cially Important.  Development  of  this 


technology  could  lead  to  huge  savings 
for  boilers  using  coal  because  less  ex- 
pensive equipment  will  be  necessary  at 
the  smokestack.  The  clean  burning  of 
coal  Is  a  new  frontier  with  great  prom- 
ise. Simple  adjustments  to  the  Tax 
Code  would  provide  adequate  Incen- 
tives for  research  and  development  by 
the  private  sector.  This  legislation 
could  complement  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Reserve  Program  that  was 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress. 
SCCTIOH  s:  commuioii  of  fxdxral  FAcnjTm 

Another  part  of  my  bill  requires  that 
the  executive  branch,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  use  its 
best  efforts  to  convert  major  Federal 
fuel-fired  facilities  to  coal.  These  ef- 
forts need  to  be  continued  and  more 
Federal  facilities  converted  to  coal. 

Work  In  this  direction  was  begun 
under  Executive  Order  12217.  issued  in 
June  1980,  which  required  each  Feder- 
al agency  to  survey  its  electric  power- 
plants  and  fuel-burning  facilities  and 
prepare  plans  for  converting  those  fa- 
cilities capable  of  using  coal  and  other 
alternate  fuels.  This  order  was  revoked 
on  August  11,  1983,  and  my  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  renew  this  important  effort. 

As  in  private  conversions,  the  use  of 
domestic  coal  at  Federal  facilities 
would  help  relieve  our  Nation's  exces- 
sive dei>endence  on  foreign  oil,  and 
would  provide  a  much  lower  cost 
source  of  fuel  to  the  Oovemment 
which  will  translate  into  long-term 
savings.  A  Department  of  Defense 
report  to  Congress,  for  example,  iden- 
tified 12  facilities  at  which  the  capital 
costs  of  conversion  would  be  recovered 
in  less  than  5  years.  After  that,  the 
fuel  savings  would  go  directly  into  the 
Treasury. 

SCCTIOH  e:  RKPBAL  of  1  S  FRRCmi  rkductioh 
n  DKPLRIOR  AIXOWAHCE 

Next,  the  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
repeal  the  15-percent  reduction  in  the 
percentage  depletion  for  coal  and  iron 
ore. 

This  effort  began  when,  under  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  the  allowable  percentage 
depletion  deduction  for  both  coal  and 
iron  ore  was  to  be  reduced  by  15  per- 
cent. Originally  the  reduction  was 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  beginning 
in  1983.  However,  after  an  extensive 
battle,  we  were  able  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  to  January  1,  1984. 

During  consideration  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984,  action  was 
then  taken  to  increase  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  on  preference  items 
from  15  to  20  percent— percentage  de- 
pletion for  coal  is  1  of  12  preference 
items.  I  argued  strongly  against  the 
proposal,  and  successfully  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  retain  the  15-per- 
cent reduction,  saving  the  coal  indus- 
try approximately  $50  million  over  the 
next  3  years.  Ultimately,  the  tax  writ- 
ing committee  of  the  Congress  agreed, 
and  coal  and  Iron  ore  percentage  de- 


pletion were  excepted  from  the  in- 
crease. 

With  this  legislation  today.  I  am  re- 
newing my  effort  to  repeal  the  15-per- 
cent reduction. 

Taken  together,  these  efforts  will 
help  the  coal  industry  get  back  on  its 
feet.  They  will  encourage  increased 
use  of  coal  without  harming  other  seg- 
ments of  America's  economy.  The  only 
losers  In  this  equation  are  the  foreign 
oil  exporting  countries.  With  suffi- 
cient political  will,  we  can  reduce  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  come  much  closer  to  realizing  our 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcors,  as  follows: 
S.  301 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Repretentative*    of   the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congrea*  OMenMed, 

SBCTION    1.    INCREASE    IN   ENERGY    INVESTIIKNT 

TAX     CREOrr     FOR     COAL     MININC 

BQinPMENT    AND    CONVERSIONS    TO 

COAL. 

(a)  IH  Okheral.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  wc- 
tion  48(bK2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  energy  percentage)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table 
thereof  the  following: 
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(b)  DsrnirnoMS.— 

(1)  ConvERsiOHS  TO  COAL  FnEL.— Clause  (Iv) 
of  section  48(  1  KB  K A)  of  such  Code  (reUting 
to  alternative  energy  property)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  equipment  designed  to  modify  exist- 
ing equipment  which  uses  oil  or  natural  gas 
as  a  fuel  or  as  feedstock  so  that  such  equip- 
ment will  use  coal  as  a  fuel  or  feedstock.". 

(2)  Coal  Knmro  iQcrncBMT.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  48(1X3)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (viU), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ix)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(X)  equipment  used  for  mining  coaL". 

(c)  Effbctttx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
beginning  after  December  31.  1984.  under 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  section 
48(m)  of  such  Code. 

SEC  t  AMORTIZATION  FOR  POLLUnON  CONTROL 
BQUIPlfKNT. 

(a)  III  Oemeral.— Section  169  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amor- 
tization of  pollution  control  facilities)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as 
subsection  (k)  and  tnaerting  after  subsection 
(1)  the  following  new  subaection: 

"(j)  Facilitibs  Used  zh  Cohhectioh  With 
Plamts  Fueled  et  Coal.— In  the  case  of  a 


certified  pollution  control  facility  used  in 
connection  with  a  plant  that  uses  coal  as  a 
principal  fuel.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  the  ap- 
pflcatlon  of  this  subsection  (at  such  time 
and  in  sucb  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)— 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  substituting  '12-month  period'  for 
'00-month  period',  and 

"(B)  by  substituting  '12  months'  for  '60 
months', 

"(2)  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '13-month  period'  for  '60-month 
period',  and 

"(S)  subsection  (f  K2)  sbaU  not  apply.". 

(b)  Effbuiivb  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1984. 

SBC  a  TAX  INCBmriVES  FOR  COAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Ix  Oeveral.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
30  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  OxMxaAL  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  impoaed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to: 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of 
the  qualified  research  expenses  for  activi- 
ties relating  to  coal  mining  or  burning  and 
to  controlling  poUutants  caused  by  the 
burning  of  coal  for  the  taxable  year,  over 
the  base  period  researcb  expenses  for  such 
activities;  and 

"(2)  25  percent  of  the  excess  (If  any)  of 
the  qualified  research  expenses  for  all  other 
activities  for  the  taxable  year,  over  the  base 
period  research  expenses  for  such  actlvl- 
tlea". 

(b)  Effictivb  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1985. 

SBC  4.  FEDERAL  CONVERSION  REQUIREMENTa 

(a)  IH  Oerexal.— SubtlUe  E  of  UUe  VU  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  (42  C.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

SBC  748.  FEDERAL  CONVERSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  SuRvxT.— Each  Federal  agency  shall 
survey  Its  electric  powerplants  and  major 
fuel-bumlng  Installations  In  order  to  Identi- 
fy those  that  could  result  In  substantial  sav- 
ings if  converted  to  coal.  The  results  of  the 
survey  shall  be  reexamined  and  updated 
every  5  years.  The  results  of  the  surveys 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines  tor  ac- 
complishing the  surrey. 

"(b)  Ahhual  Plants.- Each  Federal 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  through 
the  Secretary,  an  annual  plan,  including 
cost  estimates,  for  the  conversion  of  dectrlc 
powerplants  and  major  fuel-bumlng  Instal- 
lations to  coaL  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  developing  such  plans. 

"(c)  Other  Reoulatiohs.— The  plan  shall 
be  submitted  In  accordance  with  any  other 
Instructions  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  may  issue. 

"(d)  Presidxhtial  Reports.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  for  the  President's  con- 
sideration and  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
the  report  reqiiired  by  section  403(c)  of  this 
Act.". 

(b)  CoHPORMmo  Amehdmeht.— The  table 
of  sections  for  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  747 
the  following  new  item: 
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"Sec  748.  Pederml  convenlon  require- 
ments.". 

(c)  EyfMtiin  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  secUon  shall  apply  bednnlng 
after  December  31,  1085. 

SBC  %.  COAL  AND  OWN  OU  DCPtXHON  ALLOW- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Ix  Onmui.— Subaectlon  (a)  of  section 
291  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
( relating  to  30-percent  reduction  In  certain 
preference  items)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3).  (4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2). 
(3),  and  (4).  respectively. 

(b)  Coxrouairo  AimsMzifTS.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  291(c)  of  stich 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  Involving  pol- 
lution control  facilities)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (aK5)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (aK4)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  57(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  application  with  section 
291)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ik  OxifXRAi.— In  the  case  of  any  Item 
of  tax  preference  of  a  corporation  described 
In  paragraph  (4)  or  (7)  of  subsection  (a), 
only  S9S  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
item  of  tax  preference  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  Item  of  tax  preference.". 

(c)  Emcnvx  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  If 
Included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
Uon 204  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  3  pjn.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS  VIGIL 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  talking  about  the  crisis  in 
American  agriculture.  Regretfully,  our 
words  have  been  unheeded  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  Congress,  in  gen- 
eral. We  now  face  a  critical  national 
emergency  in  agriculture  and  still 
most  of  the  Nation  remains  unaware 
of  the  wave  of  tragedy  that  appears 
ready  to  cascade  across  America's 
heartland.  As  an  article  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  Sunday 
said: 

The  great  farm  shakeout  that  many  have 
predicted  since  1981  appears  to  be  at  hand, 
with  no  clear  sense  of  how  far  the  ripples  of 
failure  will  reach  Into  the  national  economy 
or  of  how  rural  America  will  t>e  reshaped. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  in 
this  country  believe  that  the  health  of 
the  agricxiltural  economy  does  not 
affect  them  personally.  Yet.  history 
has  provided  us  with  a  great  lesson  if 
we  would  but  consult  it.  For  those  who 
have  not  seen  my  statements  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  will  repeat  here  the 
lesson  that  history  teaches. 

It  was  the  collapse  of  the  agricultur- 
al economy,  leading  to  dispersal  sales 
of  land  and  equipment,  which  signaled 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Oepres- 


sion.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  domino 
effect  from  the  collapse  of  agricultuire 
which  brought  this  country  virtually 
to  an  economic  standstill.  As  more  and 
more  farm  land  was  forced  on  the 
market,  land  values  and  equity  for  ev- 
eryone feU  drastically.  As  land  values 
fell,  more  and  more  banks  were  unable 
to  remain  in  operation.  As  banks 
failed,  more  and  more  businesses  were 
placed  in  Jeopardy.  As  should  be  ap- 
parent, Mr.  President,  a  failure  in  agri- 
culture has  a  tremendous  effect  that 
ripples  throughout  the  economy. 

D^ite  history,  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  this  will  not  happen  again 
because  not  as  many  people  are  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  the  main 
support.  However,  the  economic 
health  of  this  country  as  a  whole  re- 
mains very  much  dependent  upon  the 
health  of  the  agricultural  sector.  Agri- 
culture remains  the  backbone  of  this 
country. 

The  Nation's  biggest  Industry  is  agri- 
culttire,  with  farm  assets  totaling  over 
$1,050  billion  and  representing  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  capital 
assets  of  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  SUtes.  Not  only  is 
agriculture  the  biggest  Industry,  it  is 
the  Nation's  largest  employer,  with  22 
million  people  working  in  some  phase 
of  agriculture  or  refinement  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Farming,  alone,  has  as 
many  workers  as  the  work  forces  of 
transportation,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  automobile  Industry  combined. 
Approximately  1  out  of  5  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  generated  directly  by 
agriculture.  Agriculture,  alone,  gener- 
ates about  20  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.     >         -  I  ■ 

The  agricultural  sector  uses  output 
from  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
other  basic  Industries  in  the  United 
States.  Farmers  are  the  fourth  largest 
customer  of  the  finance  and  Insurance 
industry  and  the  fourth  largest  user  of 
real  estate  and  rental  services.  Farm- 
ers annually  spend  over  $10  billion  for 
farm  tractors  and  other  motor  vehi- 
cles, machinery,  and  equipment.  This, 
alone,  provides  Jobs  for  about  150,000 
employees  In  the  auto  Industry,  Farm- 
ing tdso  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  Industry  with  annual  ex- 
penditures for  fuel,  lubricants,  and 
maintenance  for  machinery  and  motor 
vehicles  used  in  the  farm  business 
amounting  to  $15.4  billion.  Each  year, 
fBOTners  purchase  $21.4  billion  for  feed 
and  seed  and  $9  billion  for  fertilizer 
and  lime.  Farmers  use  380  million 
pounds  of  rubber  each  year.  Farmers 
annually  purchase  8Vk  million  tons  of 
steel  in  the  form  of  farm  machinery, 
trucks,  cars,  fencing,  and  building  ma- 
terials. From  the  use  of  steel  products 
alone,  40,000  Jobs  In  the  steel  Industry 
are  created  by  agriculture. 

Agricultural  exports,  alone,  have  a 
considerable  impact  upon  the  econo- 
my. In  1984.  the  overall  trade  deficit 
was  reduced  by  the  $19  billion  in  the 


agricultural  account  where  we  had  a 
surplus.  For  every  $1  billion  in  agricul- 
tural exports,  35,000  Jobs  are  created. 
E^ach  dollar  of  agricultural  export 
stimulate  an  additional  $1.05  of  output 
in  the  U.8.  economy.  About  70  percent 
of  this  additional  economic  activity  ac- 
crues to  nonf  arm  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  critical- 
ly Important  In  our  Nation's  economy. 
A  thriving  agricultural  economy 
means  a  thriving  American  economy. 
A  depressed  agricultural  economy 
translates  into  a  depressed  American 
economy.  For  the  past  few  years,  sev- 
eral of  us  have  tried  to  warn  Congress 
and  the  administration  about  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  the  agricultural  crisis. 
But  even  our  words  were  unheeded. 
Too  many  thought  the  problem  would 
Just  go  away,  would  take  care  of  itself. 
Regretfully,  that  Is  not  the  way  it  has 
worked  out.  There  is,  and  has  been,  a 
crisis  in  American  agriculture  for  the 
past  4  years.  Today,  the  crisis  has 
spread  to  the  banking  Industry,  Just  as 
it  did  over  50  years  ago.  Today,  we  not 
only  have  a  crisis  in  agricvilture.  we 
have  a  crisis  in  the  banking  sector  as 
well. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  seen 
an  increase  in  farm  bankruptcies  and 
forced  liquidations  of  over  200  percent. 
D\iring  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  21 
percent  of  the  farmers  In  my  home 
State  of  Oklahoma  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. For  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  farms  in  Iowa  were  decreased  by 
12,000.  For  Nebraska,  there  were  8.000 
fewer  farms  in  1980  than  in  1970.  So 
what,  some  may  say.  Secretary  Block 
has  made  the  comment  that  this  is  not 
an  unusual  trend,  that  it  has  been 
happening  for  the  past  50  years.  Yes, 
farm  numbers  have  declined  steadily 
over  the  past  50  years.  However,  right 
now,  we  are  experiencing  a  time  where 
the  number  of  farmers  going  out  of 
business  in  1  year  is  equivalent  to  or 
greater  than  the  number  of  farmers 
that  went  out  of  business  during  the 
entire  decade  of  the  seventies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Wasliington  Post  article  in 
this  past  Sunday's  paper,  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  17,000  farmers  In  Iowa  out  of  a 
total  of  113,000  in  that  State  will  be 
out  of  business  by  the  end  of  the  next 
few  months.  Compare  this  to  the  num- 
bers cited  above.  This  tremendous  in- 
crease In  foreclosures,  bankruptcies, 
and  liquidations  have  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy more  than  130  Iowa  banks  ac- 
cording to  this  article.  The  Post  article 
also  talks  about  the  problems  the 
State  of  Nebraska  is  experiencing.  It  is 
estimated  that  6,300  fsirmers  In  that 
State  will  go  out  of  business  this  year, 
compared  to  the  8,000  figure  for  the 
entire  decade  of  the  seventies.  Of  40 
banks  that  have  failed  natioiudly  in 
the  past  6  months,  more  than  half  had 
large  agricultural  portfolios. 
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Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  are 
confronting  in  agriculture  constitutes 
a  critical  national  emergency.  This  is 
not  true  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  farmer,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  every  citizen  in  this  coimtry.  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  allow  the  Impending  agricultural 
collapse  to  happen  if  they  are  aware  of 
the  ramifications,  if  they  are  aware  of 
the  facts.  For  the  past  6  years.  I  have 
done  everything  I  have  known  to  pro- 
vide these  facts  to  the  general  public. 
Yet.  repeatedly  over  that  time  period, 
I  felt  as  though  no  one  were  listening. 
as  though  the  press  in  our  large  cities 
did  not  care  to  report  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  some  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural crisis.  Right  now,  three 
movies  are  plashing  at  theaters  across 
America  telling  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  Two  stories,  by  the 
very  able  Ward  Sinclair,  about  the 
crisis  in  agriculture  were  carried  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
in  the  last  2  days.  I  commend  Mr.  Sin- 
clair for  his  diligence.  These  two  arti- 
cles are  excellent  and  should  be  read 
by  every  American,  and  particularly 
by  every  Member  of  this  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
RccoHD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
have  a  crisis  and  the  American  people 
need  to  be  aware  that  the  crisis  Is 
threatening  the  entire  structure  of 
rural  America  and  placing  in  Jeopardy 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole.  In 
an  effort  to  bring  national  attention  to 
the  problem,  I  am,  today,  beginning  a 
"vigil"  in  the  Senate.  Every  day.  I 
intend  to  make  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  outlining  the  problems  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  concentrating  on 
a  different  sector  of  that  Industry. 

I  hope  that  other  Senate  colleagues 
will  Join  me.  HopefuUy,  with  constant 
effort  and  thoughtful  reflection,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  put 
American  agriculture  back  on  its  feet. 
Emergency  action  will  not  wait.  Action 
on  the  credit  front  must  be  taken  now. 

Unless  the  emergency  is  confronted 
now,  the  questions  of  the  long-range 
solution  of  the  agricultural  problem 
will  become  moot. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHnrr  1 

FaUI      PAn.Uak8      TRXKATXIf      To      RXSHATC 

RtnAL  n.S.— Lono-Pkkdictkd  Ckisis  Sxms 

AT  Hand 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Dn  Moons,  Iowa.— All  across  the  wlnter- 
blltzed  Midwest,  the  clouds  of  a  massive  ag- 
ricultural economic  crisis  are  quickly  taking 
shape,  threatening  to  throw  thousands  of 
farmers  out  of  business  and  send  country 
banks  and  businesses  toppling. 


The  Oreat  Farm  Shakeout  that  many 
have  predicted  since  1981  appears  to  be  at 
hand,  with  no  clear  sense  of  how  far  the  rip- 
ples of  failure  will  reach  into  the  national 
economy  or  of  how  rural  America  will  be  re- 
shaped. 

The  fears  and  frustrations  of  farmers, 
public  officials  and  businessmen,  whose 
cries  for  emergency  federal  credit  assists n«y 
show  little  sign  of  being  heeded,  are  com- 
pounded by  a  feeling  that  Washington  isn't 
listening  and  doesn't  care. 

On  Friday,  for  example,  as  Iowa  Gov. 
Terry  Branstad  was  saying  that  he  saw  a  bit 
more  sympathy  developing  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  newspapers  were  quoting 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block  as 
saying.  "The  circuits  are  overloaded  [and] 
this  is  a  time  to  tough  it  out" 

Officials  and  economists  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska say  the  next  two  months  are  critical 
to  agriculture,  with  1984  notes  coming  due 
and  farmers  going  to  lenders  seeking  credit 
to  put  in  their  new  crops.  Thousands  wHl 
not  get  it,  leaving  them  in  foreclosure  or 
bankruptcy,  and  leaving  their  heavily  lever- 
aged farm-supply  creditors  in  the  lurch. 

More  ominously.  Iowa  State  University 
economist  Nell  Harl  said  last  week,  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  fanners  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral region— Minnesota  to  Missouri,  Ohio  to 
Kansas— have  such  burdensome  debt  that 
they  are  "on  a  conveyor  belt,  headed  down 
.  .  .  headed  toward  insolvency"  in  the  next 
several  years. 

Those  farmers  are  in  Jeopardy,  Harl  ex- 
plained, because  their  debt  loans  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  while  the  value  of  their  assets, 
such  as  land  and  tractors,  is  dropping  stead- 
ily. Only  a  surge  in  farm  prices  or  a  sharp 
interest-rate  drop  will  help  them,  and  few 
economists  foresee  either. 

Harl  added.  "The  next  70  days  are  vital 
because  the  decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
on  who  gets  credit.  We  are  going  to  go 
through  a  terribly  stressful  period.  .  .  .  We 
must  use  this  time  creatively.  We  know 
times  are  stem  in  Washington,  but  we  do 
believe  we  have  to  have  some  federal  assist- 
ance to  avoid  the  devastation.  If.  at  least,  we 
don't  keep  interest  payments  current,  then 
lenders  are  going  to  go  down  the  tubes 
also." 

In  Washington,  farm-state  legislators  are 
pressuring  the  administration  to  quickly 
come  up  with  additional  credit  and  loan 
guarantees  to  help  the  battered  farm  sector 
through  the  growing  storm.  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  and 
others  want  a  presidential  task  force  to 
tackle  the  problem. 

Whatever  Is  done  must  be  done  swiftly,  of- 
ficials here  say.  In  Iowa,  the  nation's  No.  2 
farm-Income  state,  economists  say  that  as 
many  as  17,000  of  the  IIS.OOO  fanners  will 
go  under  by  late  spring  as  their  aM>Ucatlons 
for  1986  operating  money  are  rejected.  More 
than  ISO  banks  in  Iowa  are  listed  by  the 
state  as  having  "more  than  normal  prob- 
lems" and  48  of  them  are  on  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp.  "problem  list." 

In  neighboring  Nebraska,  where  about 
two  of  every  five  Jobs  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  where  six  country  banks  and  two 
farm-credit  banks  have  tailed  since  Labor 
Day,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  88,000  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  op- 
erating credit 

"The  problem  Is  at  the  crisis  stage,"  Ne- 
braska >^«^tnj  commissioner  Roger  Bever- 
age said.  "There  sure  as  hell  Is  no  economic 
recovery  in  Nebraska  and  it  spills  into  all  we 
do  on  Main  Street ...  It  la  a  parade  of  horri- 
bles. The  people  In  Washington  have  to  re- 
alize this  Is  not  a  Joke.  This  Is  a  depression." 


The  story  is  similar  all  around  the  Mid- 
west, the  fertile  bread  basket  that  produces 
the  bulk  of  the  wheat,  com  and  soybeans 
that  feed  the  nation  and  bring  in  billl<ms  of 
export  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  the  crunch  of  1985  are 
many,  but  they  can  be  boiled  down  this  wajr: 
Low  farm  prices,  continuing  high  interest 
rates,  plummeting  land  and  machinery 
values  that  rose  beyond  worth  in  the  infla- 
tionary 19708.  a  strong  dollar  that  has  de- 
pressed exports  and  overproduction  of  basic 
goods. 

A  key  culprit  Is  the  Interest  rate  that  lias 
stayed  high  as  inflation  cooled.  Illinois 
farmers,  for  instance,  have  paid  more  than 
$1  bQllon  in  interest  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  compared  with  (430  million  in  1977. 
Nebraska  farmers,  with  the  sixth  largest 
debt  load  In  the  coimtry,  have  paid  more 
than  $1  billion  in  interest  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  compared  with  $50  million  in 
1980. 

"High  real  Interest  rates  and  rising  debt 
loads  have  combined  In  the  1980b  to  sap  the 
strength  of  the  Illinois  farm  economy. '  said 
John  White  Jr..  president  of  the  Illinois 
Fann  Bureau.  "Lower  Interest  rates  could 
help  bring  profit  back  to  the  farms." 

But  added  Iowa  Oov.  Branstad.  "It  is  a  lot 
more  than  Just  the  farmers.  We  are  »«inwg 
about  buaineases  on  Main  Street.  President 
Reagan's  debt-restructuring  program  hasn't 
worked  and  it  appears  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  blocked  the 
key  elements  to  make  it  work  .  .  .  The 
downward  spiral  Is  speeding  up  and  It  has 
deteriorated  even  further  In  the  last  few 
months." 

Both  Branstad  and  Harl.  in  separate  inter- 
views, described  their  alarm  after  meeting 
last  week  with  OMB  Director  David  A 
Stockman.  Both  said  that  Stockman  lec- 
tured them  and  Block  about  the  administra- 
tion's determination  not  to  provide  a  baflout 
for  a  localised  problem. 

These  and  other  Washington  reports  have 
ignited  bipartisan  fears  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  pull  the  plug  on  an  In- 
dustry that  it  believes  has  more  procedures 
and  more  production  capacity  than  it  needs. 

In  Nebraska  last  week,  farmer-rancher 
Tom  Vlckers.  also  a  state  senator,  said.  "The 
Nebraska  economy  has  been  on  a  downhill 
slide  for  a  number  of  years.  We're  about  to 
see  a  disaster  this  state  hasn't  seen  since  the 
1930s.  Farmers  and  bankers  are  going  to  go 
under,  and  what  happens  here  affects  the 
whole  nation." 

The  sUte  legislature  quickly  passed  a 
Vlckers  resolution  calling  on  the  legtalatures 
of  nine  nearby  farm  states  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  next  month  to  try  once 
more  to  deliver  the  call  for  help.  Several 
states  already  have  Joined  Vk^en'  cam- 
paign. 

Bruce  Johnson,  an  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  added  that  "literally 
half  of  the  state's  agricultural  wealth  has 
been  lost  since  1981.  This  ripples  up 
through  financial  InstttutkMis.  When  you 
aggregate  the  loss,  how  many  banks  does  it 
take  to  affect  national  Institutions?  Crisis  Is 
not  too  strong  a  word  to  use  for  what  is  hap- 
pening out  here." 

The  numbers  generate  strong  fears.  WU- 
Uam  Nichol.  the  Republican  speaker  of  the 
state  legislature,  said.  "I  am  frightened  and 
never  have  been  frightened  before— and  I 
lived  through  the  Great  D^treaslon.  Noth- 
ing is  of  any  value  and  there  doesnt  seem  to 
be  anything  to  change  it.  I  see  nothing  but 
deterioration  In  the  months  ahead." 
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"Ifs  scary,  sure  It  ta,"  added  OOP  rtate 
Sen.  Rod  Johnson.  27,  a  farmer  who  chairs 
the  leslalatlve  agriculture  committee,  "and 
we're  not  sure  the  federal  goremment  un- 
derstands what  Is  happening.  I  think 
Ronald  Reagan  owes  the  farmers  some- 
thing." 

Adding  to  the  current  mix.  many  rural 
banks  and  farms  of  the  farmer- run  farm 
credit  system  have  started  to  tighten  the 
screws  on  twrrowers  who  are  not  delinquent 
on  loans,  insisting  that  they  sell  land  and 
equipment  on  a  market  where  such  com- 
modiUes  are  going  at  flresale  prices— if  a 
buyer  can  be  found. 

"Some  banks  are  notorious  on  this,"  said 
the  Rev.  David  Ostendorf .  Midwest  director 
of  Rural  America.  'People  are  then  forced 
to  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
or  elsewhere  to  seek  credit— and  those  sys- 
tems are  struggling  already.  People  are 
being  dumped  every  day.  and  it's  outra- 
geous." 

As  the  tension  and  the  frustration  build, 
farmers  have  begun  to  band  together  to 
draw  attenUon  to  their  plight  A  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  rally  last  week  drew  10,000  protest- 
ers. Another  in  Sioux  City  attracted  more 
than  4.000.  Farmers  fill  the  sUte  capitol 
building  here  daUy.  lobbying  their  legisla- 
tors, and  they're  planning  a  malor  rally  for 
Des  Moines  next  month. 

The  Iowa  Farm  Unity  CoaUtion,  a  family 
farm  advocacy  organization  that  has  operat- 
ed an  informational  telephone  hot-line  for 
farmers  since  late  1982.  also  is  stepping  up 
its  efforts  to  publicize  the  crisis.  This  week, 
for  example,  it  will  attempt  to  stop  another 
forced  sale  of  farm  machinery— a  practice 
that  has  become  Increasingly  common 
throughout  the  region. 

The  coalition  also  is  promoting  a  cam- 
paign to  force  Branstad  to  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  loan  foreclosures.  The  Iowa  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  resolution  that  could  lead 
to  declaration  by  the  governor  of  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  and  possibly  a  moratori- 
um. Branstad  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  idea. 

"People  out  here  have  begun  to  realize 
that  the  whole  house  will  topple  If  we  do 
not  take  steps  very  soon."  said  Ostendorf. 
who  also  is  a  coalition  official.  "The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  act  fast  enough  and 
get  a  response  from  Washington.  It  wUl 
mean  a  massive  amount  of  money  for  debt 
restructuring  and  It  will  mean  a  new  feder- 
al-state relationship  in  debt  handling." 

"We  wouldn't  have  been  in  this  situation 
U  public  officials  had  taken  the  appropriate 
steps  three  years  ago.  It  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  politicians  had  listened."  Os- 
tendorf said.  "Now  they're  reaching  for  the 
panic  button  and  we're  Into  crisis  oAnage- 
ment  once  again." 

Wright    Hrrs    Rkacam,    Dsnis    Cohouss 

CoLPABLX  ON  Dsncn— PaisisKirr  To  Rx- 

cxrvK  Farm  Status  Rkport 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Agrictilture  Secretary  John  R.  Block  said 
yesterday  that  he  plans  to  brief  President 
Reagan,  perhaps  this  week,  on  the  deterio- 
rating economy  of  the  Farm  Belt,  but  he 
warned  that  there  is  "no  new  grandiose 
scheme  to  save  the  day." 

The  secretary,  responding  to  farm-state 
complaints  the  administration  has  turned 
Its  back  on  thousands  of  farmers  so 
strapped  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  loans 
for  spring  planting,  agreed  there  is  a  "seri- 
ous problem"  in  the  agricultural  economy 
but  said  rural  America  should  not  look  en- 
tirely to  Washington  for  solutions. 


Block  added  that  the  farm  financial  situa- 
tion 'has  heated  up"  since  he  last  briefed 
Reagan  about  a  month  ago.  Some  banks  are 
in  trouble  as  well  as  farmers.  But,  Block 
continued.  "I  don't  want  famMrs  to  think 
all  of  the  answers  are  here  in  Washington 
....  It  is  a  big  problem  and  everyone  has  to 
work  on  It." 

Meanwhile  yesterday,  an  official  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, which  repreaenU  about  4.100  country 
banks,  said  an  expanded  federal  loan  guar- 
antee program  would  be  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  to  deal  with  the  growing  credit 
crisis  in  the  farm  belt. 

"In  the  final  analysis."  Weldon  Barton 
said.  "It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Repub- 
lican senators  who  represent  those  areas, 
particularly  those  who  face  reelection  in 
1M6.  become  committed  to  taking  signifi- 
cant action  to  alleviate  this  situation.  That's 
basically  where  the  initiative  is  going  to 
have  to  come  from." 

A  group  of  Republican  senators  has  called 
on  Reagan  to  form  a  presidential  task  force 
to  look  at  the  farm-credit  situation,  but 
Barton  said  yesterday  that  "there  Is  little 
demonstrated  need  for  more  study.  .  .  . 
Time  Is  very  short," 

Barton  charged  that  the  administration's 
farm  debt  restructuring  package,  announced 
by  the  president  six  weeks  before  the  No- 
vember election,  had  been  made  unwork- 
able" by  adding  conditions  that  were  not  at- 
tractive to  country  bankers. 

Under  the  Reagan  plan,  the  banks  must 
agree  to  forgive  at  least  10  percent  of  a  loan 
to  a  farmer  to  have  the  transaction  guaran- 
teed by  the  federal  government.  They  are 
not  going  along  with  that  plan.  Barton  said, 
because  "many  have  reached  their  bottom 
line  on  abUity  to  absorb  loan  losses  .  .  .  and 
we  are  having  an  escalated  degree  of  farm- 
bank  failures." 

"We  don't  mind  some  saving  of  face,"  the 
lABA  official  continued,  "but  we  hope  there 
is  some  way  the  administration  could  disen- 
tangle itself  from  the  forgiveness  feature 
and  provide  loan  guarantee  authority,  ex- 
panded in  a  way  that  would  be  workable." 

Barton  said  that  of  40  banks  that  failed 
since  last  June  15,  22  were  farm  banks,  lend- 
ers with  at  least  of  one-fourth  of  their  port- 
folios in  farm  loans,  in  rural  communities. 

"What  this  says  Is  that  during  the  last  six 
months,  a  larger  number  of  agricultural 
banks  were  reaching  the  bottom.  .  .  .  Now 
we  have  a  situation  in  the  farm  belt  with 
several  hundred  agricultural  banks  that 
have  reached  the  limit  in  their  ability  to 
absorb  losses  from  farm  loans."  Barton  said. 

In  other  activities  related  to  the  farm  eco- 
nomic crunch: 

An  unusual  coalition  that  Includes  the 
American  F'arm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  and  the 
Orange— often  at  odds— plans  to  mount  a 
lobbying  effort  here  this  week  to  pressiire 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  move 
more  rapidly  in  dealing  with  the  credit  Issue 


OILLIS  LONO:  LAWMAKER 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  death  of  Representative  Olllls 
Long  the  Congress  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished Member,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana a  respected  leader,  and  his  family 
a  wise  and  loving  father— while  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend. 

Glllls  and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  first 


time  in  1962,  and  formed  the  "88th 
Club,"  where  we  discovered  our 
common  background.  We  both  had 
been  wounded  in  Infantry  battle  in 
Etirope  during  World  War  II  Army 
service,  and,  after  postwar  public  serv- 
ice—his gained  as  an  officer  at  the 
Nuremberg  war  trials— we  had  both 
enrolled  In  law  school,  graduating  in 
1961.  Olllls  brought  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress more  familiarity  with  the  ways 
of  the  Hill  than  I  did  because  he  had 
been  a  staff  counsel  in  both  Cham- 
bers. I  soon  recognized  his  personal 
quality  so  valuable  in  a  lawmaker— a 
wide  ranging,  inquiring  mind  com- 
bined with  an  even  temperament  and 
a  talent  for  cultivating  friendships. 

He  supported  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  his  first  term  in  enlarging  the 
sisse  of  the  Rules  Committee,  for 
which  he  paid  a  political  price  In  his 
next  election,  but  he  returned  again  in 
1972  and  it  was  with  much  Joy  that  we 
welcomed  him  back  to  the  House. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Olllls  was  assigned 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  where  his 
leadership  was  soon  recognized.  That 
leadership  was  grounded  in  a  masterly 
understanding  of  procedure,  a  keen 
appreciation  for  the  concerns  of  his 
colleagues,  and  an  intellectual  curiosi- 
ty that  enabled  him  to  track  and  guide 
negotiations  of  great  complexity.  He 
brought  that  curiosity  to  play  in  his 
role  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  over  the  last  12  years,  es- 
pecially In  regard  to  such  subjects  as 
Japan-United  States  trade,  world 
energy  supplies  and  the  institutional 
vehicles  for  global  commerce. 

His  colleagues  appreciated  his  quali- 
ties as  was  evidenced  by  his  election  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus, 
where  he  proved  himself  to  be  both  in- 
novative and  fair  minded  in  matters 
both  great  and  small. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself,  I 
offer  sincerest  condolences  to  our  dear 
friend,  his  beloved  widow,  Catherine, 
and  their  son  and  daughter.  Oillls 
Long  will  be  sorely  missed,  not  only 
among  his  House  colleagues,  but  by 
Senators  also. 


YOSHIO  OKAWARA:  WORLD- 
CLASS  DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  if 
diplomacy  is  an  art,  the  medium  of  its 
expression  should  speak  to  a  country's 
citizenry,  not  merely  to  its  officialdom. 
No  one  appreciates  this  fact  of  inter- 
change between  democracies  more 
than  Yoshio  Okawara,  Japan's  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  and  a  painter  of 
harmonious  interpretations  across  a 
wide  canvass. 

I  bring  Ambassador  Okawara's  quali- 
ties to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  he  will  soon  be  taking  leave  of  us 
in  order  to  return  to  his  homeland 
after  an  assignment  here  in  Washing- 
ton of  5  years.  He  arrived  at  a  time  of 


no  little  tension  between  our  two  na- 
tions and  he  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  adroit  insight,  in  addition  to  pro- 
fessional tact,  in  working  out  some  of 
the  diverse  problems  giving  rise  to 
them.  With  persistence  and  an  acute 
sense  of  timing  he  has  resolved  most 
effectively  dlfflctilt  negotiations.  A 
flawless  command  of  both  E^lish  and 
his  native  tongue,  a  wide  range  of 
friends  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  a 
depth  of  knowledge  about  oxir  country 
and  its  Institutions:  All  these  at- 
tributes have  enabled  him  to  perform 
his  mission  with  great  sklU.  Perhaps 
his  strongest  forte  Is  his  ability  as  an 
educator— a  communicator  and  inter- 
preter—for two  nations,  one  to  the 
other.  A  recent  newspaper  feature 
story  speaks  of  his  "barnstorming" 
travels  to  address  all  manner  of  groups 
across  our  country  regarding  his  own 
and  the  warmth  of  his  reception  in 
most  of  his  Journeys. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  how  much  he  and 
his  charming  wife.  Mltsuko,  will  be 
missed  here  In  Washington.  In  order 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  2, 
1985,  by  staff  reporter  Eduardo  La- 
chica  entitled  "Exemplary  Envoy:  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  to  U.S.  Wins 
Friends,  Helps  Put  Out  Fires." 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EZZMFLART  EirvoT— Japahssb  Ambassaook 
TO  U.S.  Wnts  Friknds,  Hklps  Put  Otrr 
FiRis— Okawara  Skes  Nations'  Ties 
"Clxarlt  or  thk  Upswing"  Dcspitc  Dis- 
cord ON  Trade— Planning  roR  Today's 
Taues 

(By  Eduardo  Lachlca) 
San  Antonio,  TX.— Yoshio  Okawara,  the 
Japanese  ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  was  over- 
whelmed by  his  welcome  here.  Mayor  Henry 
Clsneros  Introduced  him  to  business  leaders 
as  a  ""world-class  diplomat"  who  helped 
steer  U.S. -Japan  ties  safely  through  a  period 
of  trade  tensions.  A  Catholic  nun  opened  a 
luncheon  in  his  honor  with  a  blessing  in 
flawless  Japanese. 

More  touching  yet,  the  city  council  invited 
the  ambassador  to  witness  the  renaming  of 
an  old  public  garden  built  by  a  Japanese  im- 
migrant family  with  stunted  pines  and 
golden  carp  imported  from  their  homeland. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  city  had  discharged 
the  Japanese  groundskeepers,  hired  a  Chi- 
nese couple  to  take  their  place  and  renamed 
the  Japanese  creation  the  "Chinese  Sunken 
Garden." 

'"It  took  us  43  years  to  repair  that  injus- 
tice, but  It's  now  called  by  its  proper  name— 
the  Japanese  Tea  Garden,"  says  Van 
Archer,  a  council  member.  "Heck,  there's 
nothing  Chinese  about  it." 

Such  changes  of  heart  convince  Ambassa- 
dor Okawara  that  he  is  winning  his  cam- 
paign to  increase  U.S.  appreciation  of 
Japan.  "When  I  took  this  post  in  April  1980. 
the  U.8.  economy  was  at  Its  lowest  ebb  in 
years,  and  Japanese-bashing  was  one  way 
some  Americans  gave  vent  to  their  frustra- 
tions," he  recalls.  Not  only  were  U.S.  manu- 


facturers and  unions  disturbed  by  Japanese 
imports,  but  also  "we  were  blamed  for 
bu3rlng  oU  from  Iran  whUe  It  held  American 
hostages."  he  says.  In  addition,  "we  were 
criticized  for  enjoying  a  free  security  ride 
while  enlarging  our  trade  surpluses." 

"The  05- year-old  career  diplomat  helped 
put  out  some  of  those  fires  by  settling  a  suc- 
cession of  nettlesome  trade  Issues  and  get- 
ting Japan's  side  of  the  story  to  grass-roots 
America.  Like  many  successful  diplomats, 
Mr.  Okawara  realizes  that  the  corridors  of 
influence  stretch  far  beyond  the  State  De- 
partment. He  promotes  his  nation's  inter- 
ests on  Capitol  Hill  and  Bdain  Street  and 
spends  about  half  his  time  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Okawara  says  he  feels  "pretty  good" 
about  the  current  state  of  the  relationship. 
"'It's  clearly  on  the  upswing."  Some  Japa- 
nese business  interests  complain  that  he 
gives  away  too  much  in  negotiating  with  the 
U.S..  but  such  criticism  Is  the  price  every 
successful  Intermediary  pays.  "Any  ambas- 
sador Japan  sends  here  has  to  be  a  conser- 
vator of  a  strategic  relationship  that  ac- 
counts for  a  quarter  of  the  world's  trade  and 
a  third  of  its  output  of  goods  and  services." 
says  William  Sherman,  the  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Asian  and  Pacific  af- 
fairs. "Yoahlo  is  one  of  the  very  best." 
today's  meeting 

Tlie  preparations  for  today's  meeting  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Tasuhlro  Nakasone  probably  will  turn  out 
to  be  Mr.  Okawara's  last  major  assignment 
before  his  anticipated  retirement  in  March. 
The  meeting  Isn't  expected  to  generate  any 
problems  for  Mr.  Okawara,  despite  Japan's 
$33  billion  trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  Mr. 
Reagan  recently  rejected  staff  recommenda- 
tions that  he  press  Mr.  Nakasone  on  trade. 
He  called  the  prime  minister  a  "very  good 
friend"  who  has  been  "most  cooperative"  on 
trade  issues. 

I£r.  Okawara,  a  slender  six-footer  with 
gray-streaked  hair,  looks  and  acts  like  a  dip- 
lomat. But  his  strongest  resource  is  16 
years'  experience  in  U.S.  affairs,  including 
two  previous  stints  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Okawara's  ancestral  roots  in  Gumma, 
an  alpine  prefecture  in  c«ntral  Japan,  and 
his  clannish  ties  with  two  other  influential 
Gumma  natives,  former  Prime  Minister 
Takeo  Pukuda  and  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Na- 
kasone. also  help.  Prime  Iifinister  Nakasone 
has  told  Mr.  Okawara  to  call  him  directly  If 
he  needs  to. 

THE  BBF  DISPUR 

All  these  aiseU  came  in  handy  last  April 
during  talks  over  renewing  Japanese  quotas 
for  U.S.  beef.  "In  dollar  terms,  the  issue  was 
insignificant  compared  to  the  slse  of  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  but  beef  arouses  passions 
in  both  countries.  It  was  the  hardest  prob- 
lem I've  had  to  handle,"  Ambassador 
Okawara  says. 

The  Ji^>ane8e  agriculture  minister  had 
given  up.  canceled  a  news  conference  at  the 
Watergate  Hotel  and  packed  to  go  home. 
Then,  the  ambassador,  who  had  been  Just  a 
silent  observer  In  the  talks,  opened  lines  to 
his  prime  minister,  U.8.  Trade  Representa- 
tive WiUiam  Brock  and  Secretary  of  SUte 
George  Shultz  and  pleaded  for  one  more 
try.  The  next  day,  a  new  pact  was  sealed; 
the  U.S:  got  large  yearly  Increases  in  export 
tonnage  but  dropped  its  demand  for  eventu- 
al elimination  of  the  quotas. 

The  size  of  Mr.  Okawara's  mission  reflects 
lU  importance.  He  has  84  accredited  diplo- 
mats in  Washington— more  than  Britain. 
West  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of 
his  attaches  does  nothing  but  monitor  U.S. 


environmental  policies;  another  Just  keeps 
track  of  U.8.  antitrust  policies. 

The  Japanese  chancellery  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue.  Washington's  Fmhassy  Row. 
isn't  pretentious.  Two  Jerry-built  annexes 
accommodate  a  staff  that  works  late  Into 
the  night  to  report  the  latest  Washington 
news  to  Tokyo  as  It  starts  Its  day.  If  a  Japa- 
nese newspaper  ""scoops"  the  embassy  on  a 
late-breaking  Washington  development.  Mr. 
Okawara's  staff  promptly  gets  a  scat-hlng  in- 
quiry from  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

The  ambassador's  routine,  like  that  of 
other  emissaries,  is  cluttered  with  diplomat- 
ic ritual  and  dull.  shrimp-cocktaU  recep- 
tions. But  he  turns  obligations  into  opportu- 
nities. "His  socials  are  often  not  so  social 
after  all."  says  Marshall  Coyne,  the  Madi- 
son Hotel  proprietor  who  often  turn  up  as  a 
guest  of  the  ambassador  and  his  Paris-bom 
wife.  Mltsuko.  "Before  you  know  it.  the  con- 
versation turns  to  serious  business. " 

Few  turn  down  an  invitation  to  the  am- 
bassador's official  residence,  a  large,  attrac- 
tive evocation  of  old  Japan  surrounded  by 
elegant  gardens  and  containing  a  tennis 
court  and  swimming  pool.  Mr.  Okawara 
sometimes  invites  U.S.  reporters  for  a  tem- 
pura  lunch  and  a  sounding  of  Washington's 
current  mood. 

Keeping  track  of  the  flood  of  Washington 
business  is  a  crushing  labor  for  any  embas- 
sy. '"It  isn't  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  ad- 
ministration," says  Charles  Anson,  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  spokesman.  ""You  have  to  deal 
with  Congress,  with  the  media,  with  the 
think  tanks  all  over  town." 

Ambassador  Okawara  leaves  most  of  the 
congressional  work  to  his  staff  but  handles 
many  important  contacts  himself.  He 
showed  his  diplomatic  skill  when  Sen.  Max 
Baucus  of  Montana  invited  him  and  his 
senior  aides  to  a  steak  lunch  to  show  what 
Japan  is  mbming  by  limiting  beef  imports. 
The  ambassador  brought  Japanse  soy  sauce 
to  season  the  Montana  sizzlers.  "Most  of  the 
soy  sauce  we  consume  comes  from  VS.  soy- 
beans." he  told  the  gathering.  "We're  also 
doing  something  for  your  farm  economy." 
nrv  ALU  able  friendships 

In  Washington,  friendships  are  invaluable. 
Ambassador  Okawara  had  little  trouble  ex- 
plaining Japan's  sharing  of  the  Asian  de- 
fense burden  to  Congress  because  be  has 
known  leaders  of  congressional  Armed  Serv- 
ices committees  for  years. 

Melvln  Laird.  President  Nixon's  defense 
secretary,  also  helps  steer  the  ambassador 
aroimd  VS.  defense  circles.  They  have  been 
close  friends  since  Mr.  Okawara.  as  the  For- 
eign Ministry's  deputy  director  of  North 
American  affairs,  arranged  for  the  then- 
chief  of  the  Pentagon  to  visit  Japan  in  1971. 
"That  was  a  turning  point  in  our  security 
relations,"  says  Mr.  lAlrd.  now  senior  coun- 
selor for  Reader's  Digest.  "It  started  the 
tradition  of  apnimi  consultations  between 
our  defense  departments." 

Now,  the  two  men  share  golfing  vacations 
together.  Mr.  Laird  attests  to  the  ambassa- 
dor's negotiation  ability— particularly  on 
the  first  tee.  "He'd  complain  about  his  long 
hours  and  lack  of  practice  and  ask  for  a 
high  handicap.  Then,  he'd  beat  the  pants 
off  everybody." 

Mr.  Okawara's  aides  contend  that  he  has 
access  to  most  of  the  Reagan  cabinet  and 
other  senior  policy  makers.  He  quickly 
reached  Teasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  when  some  U,S.  companies  charged 
that  Tokyo  was  manipulating  the  foreign- 
exchange  market  to  keep  the  yen  weak  and 
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thus  promote  JapuicM  exports.  Mr. 
OkAW&rm  built  a  strong  cue  to  deny  such 
intervention;  both  Mr.  Regan  and  Mr. 
Volcker  later  supported  his  argument. 

A  rAILITKX  or  ACCXSS 

But  access  to  President  Reagan  hlmseU  is 
difficult  for  an  ambassador.  Mr.  Okawara 
once  aroused  the  pique  of  his  foreign  minis- 
ter, Shlntaro  Abe.  for  falling  to  get  Mr.  Abe 
an  appointment  In  the  White  House,  some 
Japanese  lobbyists  confide. 

For  all  his  success  at  winning  American 
friends.  Ambassador  Okawara  has  to  worry 
about  being  second-guessed  and  sometimes 
outflanked  by  bureaucratic  rivals  In  Japan. 
The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, for  instance,  maintains  its  own  lis- 
tening post  in  New  York— the  "Mm  Em- 
bassy." some  Japanese  biislnessmen  call  it. 
The  Mm  does  its  own  covert  lobbying  be- 
cause it  doesn't  think  that  the  ambassador 
presses  hard  enough  on  issues  affecting  Jap- 
anese companies. 

The  Mm,  for  Instance,  would  like  the 
ninhMiT  to  spend  more  time  fighting  buy- 
Amertean  laws  designed  to  force  the  use  of 
U.S.  steel  and  other  products.  But  at  a  time 
when  Japan  is  ruiuilng  a  $30  billion  trade 
surplus  with  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Okawara  worries 
about  generating  more  tension.  "We  have  to 
look  at  the  totality  of  the  relationship."  he 
argues. 

The  ambassador  can't  control,  either,  the 
independent  lobbying  by  hundreds  of  Japa- 
nese companies.  These  concerns  spend  inll- 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  on  Washington  law- 
yers, publicists  and  intelligence-gatherers. 
The  Japanese  business  community  is  nearly 
as  divided  as  its  U.S.  counterpart  over  cer- 
tain issues.  Toyota  and  Nissan,  the  two  big- 
gest auto  makers,  want  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  extend  auto-import  limits  because 
the  ceUings  keep  their  U.S.  prices  high.  The 
smaller  Japanese  companies  want  to  end  the 
curtM  so  that  they  can  Increase  their  market 
■barM. 

PVOMOnifG  UlfSKRSTANDnfO 

It  is  in  his  role  as  educator,  though,  that 
Mr.  Okawara  has  been  most  effective.  "We 
were  scapegoated  for  a  lot  of  America's 
troubles  because  Americans  had  all  sorts  of 
misconceptions  about  Japan."  says  Yoshi- 
take  Sajlma,  vice  president  of  Mitsui  <Sz  Co.'s 
U.S.  subaidiary.  "Ambassador  Okawara  did  a 
lot  to  make  Americans  understand  us 
better." 

On  his  informational  missions.  Mr. 
Okawara  logs  almost  as  much  mileage  as 
any  barnstorming  American  politician.  He 
talks  to  Detroit  auto  makers  one  day,  to 
Harvard  Business  School  graduates  on  an- 
other, and  to  U.S.  navy  midshipmen  in  An- 
napolis on  a  third  occasion. 

Lately,  he  has  been  stressing  the  "human- 
Izatlon"  of  Japan.  "We're  no  longer  the 
faceless  robots  who  make  cars  and  stereo 
sets."  he  says.  "Japan  Is  now  known  for  its 
food  and  fashions.  And  what  crossword 
solver  doesn't  know  that  'obi'  means  a  Jai>a- 
nese  sash?" 

He  usually  travels  alone,  for  tils  E^lish  is 
nearly  faultless  and  he  knows  airline  sched- 
ules as  well  as  any  traveling  executive.  "I'd 
like  to  take  an  aide  or  two,  but  the  Foreign 
Ministry  keeps  our  budget  tight."  he  says 
with  a  wink.  whUe  refusing  to  disclose  any 
numbers. 

WOOKD  BT  HIS  HOSTS 

In  the  Sxm  Belt,  where  every  governor  Is 
acrmmbling  for  Japanese  Investments,  his 
hosts  usually  do  the  wooing.  "The  Japanese 
don't  have  to  sell  themselves  to  us.  We  have 
to  sell  ourselves  to  them."  says  Fred  Leplck. 


the  president  of  Frost  National  Bank  of  San 
Antonio. 

Even  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  a  smokestack  dty 
whose  economy  has  been  battered  by  steel 
imports,  the  ambassador  didn't  run  Into  a 
hostile  audience.  Students  at  the  city's 
Lehigh  University  gave  him  a  hand  for  his 
brave  attempt  to  defend  the  free-trading 
system. 

"It's  hard  to  sUy  mad  at  them  [the  Japa- 
nese! when  there  are  many  things  about 
Japan  that  you  admire,"  admits  Richard  Co- 
paken.  a  Washington  lawyer  who  has 
fought  a  long  trade  case  against  Japanese 
machine-tool  imports.  "I've  a  love  affair 
with  my  Datsun  Z,  and  I  also  do  some  suml 
(Japanese-Ink)  painting." 

iAi.  Okawara  generously  gives  the  Reagan 
administration  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
Improved  relationship.  "The  Reagan  recov- 
ery put  more  Americans  to  work.  That  cer- 
tainly made  our  Job  easier,"  he  says.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  also  helped  by  getUng  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  Mr.  Nakasone  and 
avoiding  public  airings  of  differences.  The 
second  Reagan  term  is  likely  to  see  more  of 
this  low-key  problem  solving. 

But  the  work  of  dispute  settlement  never 
ends.  Mr.  Reagan  handed  the  ambassador 
another  problem  early  this  year  when  he 
promised  Oregon  plywood  manufacturers  to 
try  to  get  Japan  to  reduce  Its  tariffs  on  ply- 
wood. Tokyo  is  resisting  because  Japan's 
own  plywood  industry  is  In  a  recession. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 

yield  the  floor. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIOIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BO'RES.  Mr.  President,  again  in 
1985  I  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  participating  in  the  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta, Senator  Boschwitz.  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  effort  in  the  coming  year, 
and  I  urge  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
to  raise  our  voices  on  behalf  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  emigrate 
yet  are  denied  that  basic  right. 

While  the  problem  which  we  will  be 
discussing  as  this  vlgU  continues  over 
the  coming  year  is  not  a  new  one,  it 
continues  to  bring  hardship  and  suf- 
fering to  many  people.  Individuals  are 
put  at  risk,  their  physical  and  mental 
health  deteriorates,  and  families  are 
split  apart  by  virtue  of  unfair  and  un- 
justifiable policies  of  a  government. 
Cases  of  Imprisonment  and  "Internal 
exile"  are  rampant,  and  the  names  of 
Anatoly  Shchransky  and  losef  Begun, 
2Sacher  Zunshlne  and  many  "refuse- 
nlks"  are  well  known  to  us. 

Most  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the 
problems  associated  with  Soviet  emi- 
gration, particularly  for  Jews  and 
other  people  who  practice  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  spite  of  Government 
pressure  to  the  contrary.  The  statistics 
graphically  demonstrate  to  all  the 
world  that  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  relax  barriers  to 
emigration  was  short-lived,  and  that  in 
most  recent  years  the  doors  leading 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
closed,  particularly  to  Soviet  Jews. 


In  response  to  this  startling  reversal, 
people  of  all  faiths  from  aroimd  the 
world  have  Joined  together  on  behalf 
of  those  desiring  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  size,  diversity,  and  intensi- 
ty of  this  group  seems  to  be  increasing 
all  the  time.  In  a  unified  and  persist- 
ent voice,  many  of  us  have  expressed 
our  outrage  and  total  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  this  area.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  problems  which  stUI  face 
Soviet  citizens  who  apply  to  emigrate, 
there  have  been  some  positive  steps 
which  appear  at  the  very  least  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  this  pressure  from 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  which 
demonstrate  that  we  do  Indeed  have 
some  influence  in  this  area.  Therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  Mr.  President, 
to  redouble  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
being  denied  their  basic  human  rights, 
including  the  right  to  emigrate  and 
live  In  the  place  of  their  own  choosing. 

Another  encouraging  element  in  this 
effort  today  Is  that  In  the  (>ast,  there 
has  been  a  correlation  between  levels 
of  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  times 
of  positive  relations  between  our  two 
Governments,  levels  of  Soviet  emigra- 
tion have  been  higher  than  in  times  of 
poor  relations.  As  arms  control  negoti- 
ations resume,  we  must  hope  and  pray 
that  this  pattern  will  continue  and 
that  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
will  again  increase.  While  we  cannot 
and  should  not  expect  this  trend  to 
"solve"  the  problem  at  hand,  it  may 
indeed  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wlU  be  even  more  receptive  to  expres- 
sions from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
"refusenlks."  Our  work,  then.  In  some 
respects,  becomes  even  more  critical. 

The  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  which 
is  taking  place  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  is  one  Important  way 
for  the  United  States  to  serve  notice  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  aware  of 
this  tremendous  problem  and  that  we 
will  not  rest  untU  it  Is  resolved.  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  many  of  us  wlU  be  dis- 
cussing the  particular  problems  facing 
individual  families  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  asking  for  a  direct  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  Government 
regarding  these  cases.  The  unfair  and 
inhumane  policies  which  the  Soviet 
Government  imposes  on  its  own 
people  do  not  go  unnoticed.  And  If  the 
Soviet  Government  persists  In  these 
practices,  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  continue  to  criti- 
cize the  Soviet  Government  and  to  call 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  account  for  its  actions.  As  we  again 
bring  this  issue  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  American  people  and  all  the 
world  on  a  dally  basis,  I  hope  that  we 
will  stir  the  conscience  of  the  world. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GILLIS  LONG 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  tigo,  my  family  and  I  mourned 
the  loss  of  my  good  friend  and  cousin. 
Representative  Gillls  Long,  who 
served  with  distinction  for  eight  terms 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Louisiana. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
worked  beside  him  will  alwasrs  remem- 
ber Gillls  as  a  tireless  champion  of  the 
everyday  American,  a  man  whose  life 
was  dedicated  to  creating  a  better 
world  for  those  he  represented.  His 
dedication  to  the  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged many  times  led  his  critics  to  un- 
fairly label  him  a  liberal.  But  we  knew 
that  Gillls  would  never  allow  any 
label— conservative  or  liberal— to  Influ- 
ence the  way  he  thought  or  acted. 
Gillls  did  not  wear  those  labels.  He 
concerned  himself  more  with  helping 
people  around  him,  than  worrying 
about  whether  he  would  be  called  a 
liberal  because  he  had  compassion  in 
his  heart. 

His  relatives  and  friends  will  always 
remember  Gillls,  not  because  he  was 
an  outstanding  legislator  or  because 
he  achieved  fame  and  Influence  out- 
side his  hometown.  GllUs'  memory  will 
be  cherished  by  all  of  us  because  he 
left  the  world  around  him  a  better 
place  as  a  i-esult  of  his  devotion  to  an 
Ideal. 

Recently,  there  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  a  thoughtful  article 
by  Mark  Shields  discussing  the  mo- 
tives and  philosophy  of  Gillls  Long.  I 
commend  it  to  the  Congress: 

A  talented  politician  and  one  of  the 
House's  ablest  legislators  was  how  the  au- 
thorlUtlve  "Almanac  of  American  Politics" 
described  Rep.  Olllis  Long,  the  Louisiana 
Democrat,  who  died  this  week  at  61. 

First  elected  to  the  House  In  1962,  Long 
lost  his  seat  two  years  later  after  being  ac- 
cused by  his  conservative  opponent  of  help- 
ing pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  having 
voted,  at  the  request  of  the  Kennedy  White 
House,  to  enlarge  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Ten  years  passed  before  Gillls  Long  re- 
turned to  Congress  where  he  served  so  ably. 

To  Its  own  disservice  and  eventual  regret. 
Long's  party  in  recent  years  chose  to  Ignore 
his  wise  counsel  that  It  was  necesssxy  for 
Democrats  to  demonstrate  their  "compas- 
sion to  care,  but  also  the  toughness  to 
govern."  During  and  between  recent  cam- 
paigns, a  lot  of  Democrats  have  seemed  to 
emphasize  compassion  while  simultaneously 

rttarialning  toughness. 

One  result  of  that  decision  will  be  that  as 
of  January  30,  IBSS,  the  Republicans  will 
have  held  the  presidency  for  16  of  the  last 
30  years.  As  Gillls  Long  understood,  Ameri- 
can voters  prefer  their  political  leaders  com- 
petent as  well  as  compassionate. 

Throughout  the  most  recent  presidential 
campaign.  Democratic  optimists  were  Invari- 
ably encouraged  by  the  public  opinion  sur- 
veys, which  almost  uniformly  showed  the 
electorate's  Judgment  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  more  concerned  with  their 
personal  well-being  than  was  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent.  One  Washington  Post/ ABC 
News  survey  Indicated  that,  by  nearly  a  2- 
to-1  margin,  voters  Judged  that  Ronald 
Reagan  sided  "with  special  interests"  rather 


than  "with  the  average  person."  In  the 
same  survey,  voters  by  a  margin  of  8  to  3 
saw  Walter  Mondale  on  the  side  of  "the  av- 
erage person." 

In  poll  after  poll,  voters  said  that  Demo- 
crat Mondale  did  "care  more"  about  people 
like  tbonaelves.  more  about  the  elderly, 
more  about  the  leas  fortunate  and  more 
about  an  arms  limitation  agreement  with 
the  SovleU.  And.  yes,  said  these  very  same 
voters,  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  something  they  did  do  in  record 
numbers. 

But  as  political  phlloaopber  Alan  Baron 
explains  and  Olllis  Long  understood,  the 
lode  of  the  voters  is  compelling.  Consider 
Baron's  analogy:  In  one  hour,  you  are  about 
to  have  30  guests  for  an  important  dinner  at 
your  home.  Your  water  pipe  bursts.  You 
have  to  make  an  Immediate  phone  calL 
Now,  who  "cares  more"  about  your  about- 
to-be-rulned  dinner  and  your  predicament— 
your  dear  Mom  or  your  local  plumber?  And 
who  knows  more  about  the  theory  of  water 
pressure— the  chairman  of  the  local  univer- 
sity's engineering  department  or  the  local 
plumber?  Who  has  more  personal  charis- 
ma—Robert Redford  or  the  plimiber? 

Whom  do  you  call?  You  call  the  person 
with  demonstrated  competence,  even  If  he 
does  not  care  as  much  about  your  personal 
happiness  and  emotional  well-being. 

In  a  number  of  recent  national  elections, 
voters  have  understood  that  the  Democrats 
have  tjeen  more  genuinely  concerned  with 
their  happiness  and  more  genuinely  compas- 
sionate about  the  leas  fortunate  than  their 
opponents.  But  the  opponents  seemed  to  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  able  to  fix  the 
busted  pipes  before  the  evening  was  ruined, 
or  worse. 

Caring  is  a  large  help  in  winning  congres- 
sional races.  Americans  are  compassionate 
people,  and  they  appreciate  that  quality  in 
their  elected  represenUtives.  But  in  their 
presidents,  in  addition  to  that  compassion, 
the  voters  want,  as  OUlis  Long  told  his 
fellow  Democrats,  "the  toughness  to 
govern"  as  well? 


ELECTIN'  POLITICIANS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  B4r.  President,  I  very 
much  enjoyed  reading  the  following 
poem  "Eectin'  Politicians"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  4,  1986,  Issue  of 
Agri-View, 

I  ask  that  the  poem  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Conorkssional  Rccord 
for  the  enjojmient  of  my  colleagues. 
The  poem  was  written  by  Robert 
Stowell,  a  farmer  in  Walworth.  WI. 

The  poem  follows: 

Elktir'  PounciAiis 
Electln'  polltidans  can  really 
Be  upeettln' 

You  cast  your  vote  In  a  ballot  bos 
And  wonder  what  you're  gettin'I 
It's  somethln'  like  a  game  of  cards 
Or  maybe  goln'  flahin' 
You  never  know  what's  comin'  up 
When  you  elect  a  pollticlanl 
Now  I  don't  mind  'em  shakln'  hands 
Or  even  doffin'  hats 
But  why  do  they  promise  us  so  much 
Then  change  their  minds  .  .  .  like  that! 
One  says  he'll  fix  the  national  debt 
The  other'll  curb  inflation 
But  it  cosu  as  much  to  pay  these  men 
As  it  did  to  run  the  nation! 
They've  got  a  cure  for  everything 


From  buasin'  to  pollution 
But  when  the  election's  over 
They've  forgotten  each  solution! 
"Well  lower  the  cost  of  livln'l" 
They  cry  from  stage  and  gallery 
And  then  their  first  official  act 
Is  ...  to  raise  their  aalanrl 
They  say  they're  for  the  workln' 
They  preach  it  all  the  time 
Then  qtend  a  million  dollars 
Just  to  give  him  back  a  dime! 
If  we  would  run  a  busines 
The  way  the  country's  run 
We'd  all  be  takin'  weUare 
And  baskin'  in  the  sun! 
They  throw  hundred  dollar  dinners 
With  folks  dancln'  and  a  'drlnkin' 
Then  hire  twenty  "experts" 
To  help  'em  do  their  thlnkln'! 
And  limousines  may  add  prestige 
When  travellln'  hill  and  holler 
But  I'd  sure  like  a  candidate 
Who's  thrifty  with  a  dollar! 
I  guess  I'm  just  a  simple  man 
Inrtiilgln'  a  suspicion 
That  rd  rather  trust  a  nervous  cow 
Than  trust  a  pollticianl 


THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1984,  President  Reagan 
signed  legislation  which  reauthorized 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  through  1988.  The  ex- 
tension indicates  a  continued  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Juvenile  Justice. 

With  a  strong  Federal  commitment, 
significant  progress  has  been  achieved 
in  meeting  the  principal  mandates  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  of:  First,  dein- 
stitutionalization of  status  offenders, 
such  as  running  away  or  truancy, 
which  would  not  be  offenses  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult,  and  second,  remov- 
al of  Juveniles  from  adult  Jails  and 
lockups. 

However,  despite  this  progress,  thou- 
sands of  children  are  Inmiproprlately 
Incarcerated  each  year.  According  to  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, based  on  1978  figures,  entitled, 
"Juvenile  Suicides  in  Adult  Secure  De- 
tention Facilities."  an  estimated 
479.000  Juveniles  continue  to  be  held 
in  adtat  JaUs  and  lockups  each  year. 
Of  these,  approximately  20  percent 
are  accused  of  status  offenses.  Statis- 
tics supplied  by  Alfred  S.  Regnery.  Ad- 
ministrator of  OJJDP  at  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Justice  hearing.  Indi- 
cated that  the  number  of  youths  held 
"in  regtilar  contact  with  adults"  has 
been  reduced  to  27.552.  This  total  does 
not  Include  data  from  the  four  non- 
participating  States.  The  number  held 
in  adult  Jails  and  lockups  generally  is 
much  higher. 

Other  estimates  of  the  number  of 
stattis  offenders  held  In  secure  facUl- 
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ties  annually  range  from  35,000  to 
50.000.  Recent  statistics  supplied  by 
Mr.  Regnery  indicate  that  In  the  53 
participating  Jurisdictions.  22.833 
status  offenders  are  annually  held  In 
seciu^  detention. 

Gary  Turbak  in  an  article  entitled 
"Children  In  Jail:  A  Shocking  CMme" 
which  appeared  In  the  January  1985 
edition  of  Klwanis.  forcefully  demon- 
strates what  can  happen  to  Juveniles 
who  are  held  In  adult  Jails.  With  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and  a 
recommitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  progress  in  meeting  the 
mandates  of  the  act  of  removing  Juve- 
niles from  adult  Jails  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  tragedies  cited  by  Mr. 
Turbak,  will  become  more  and  more 
significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Turbak  article  be  printed  in  its  entire- 
ty In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chiumkh  m  Jail:  a  Shockihg  Cantx 
(By  Oary  Turbak) 

One  December  morning  in  1981.  Robert, 
thirteen,  walked  into  a  grocery  store  in  a 
small  town  in  western  Tennessee.  As  he 
strolled  the  aisles  of  the  tiny  market,  he 
slipped  a  nlnety-nlne-cent  bag  of  candy  into 
his  pocket. 

Suddenly,  he  felt  the  store  owner's  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  In  a  few  minutes  a 
deputy  sheriff  arrived.  Though  the  boy's 
only  previous  brush  with  the  law  had  in- 
volved the  shoplifting  of  a  can  of  fishing 
bait,  the  police  threw  Robert  into  the 
county  Jail. 

No  detention  hearing  was  held.  No  Judge 
was  notified.  No  charges  were  f Ued.  On  their 
own.  the  police  decided  that  Robert  needed 
to  be  kept  in  custody. 

To  separate  Robert  from  adult  inmates. 
Jailers  placed  the  boy  In  a  duU  gray,  wln- 
dowless.  Isolation  cell  measuring  about  eight 
feet  by  five  feet.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise 
or  recreation.  He  left  his  cell  only  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  A  previous  eye  Injury  went 
untreated.  Eventually,  the  boy's  mother 
(who  at  first  had  been  denied  access  to  her 
son)  was  allowed  to  bring  Robert  clean 
clothes  and  a  few  other  Items. 

For  eight  days,  this  thirteen-year-old  sus- 
pected candy  thief  languished  in  solitary 
confinement.  Only  when  a  local  public  de- 
fender heard  about  Robert  was  a  Judge  con- 
siilted  and  the  boy  released. 

Robert's  case  was  not  an  aberration,  not  a 
one-ln-a-miUlon  foul-up.  The  seamy  nether 
world  of  Juvenile  Justice  Is  full  of  such  cases. 

E>u:h  year  in  the  United  States  alone, 
nearly  500.000  youngsters  "do  time"  In  adult 
Jails  and  lockups.  (A  lockup  Is  a  facility,  usu- 
ally municipal,  for  temporary  detention  of 
accused  prisoners.)  These  are  the  places— 
often  old,  dark,  and  dirty— where  town 
drunks  sleep  it  off  and  burglars,  thieves, 
and  other  criminals  serve  their  time.  Some- 
times, kids  and  criminals  end  up  in  the  same 
ceU. 

A  child's  average  stay  in  Jail  is  4.8  days, 
and  nearly  10  percent  of  these  kids  are  thir- 
teen years  old  or  younger,  according  to  the 
US  Department  of  Justice's  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

As  flotsam  in  what  sometimes  Is  a  human 
cesspool,  these  kids  are  sometimes  beaten. 


raped,  and  sodomized— and  commit  suicide 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Some  are  murdered. 

They  are  also  some  times  denied  basic 
rights.  Though  adults  In  many  jails  are  al- 
lowed a  phone  call.  mall,  and  visitors,  juve- 
niles often  are  not.  Many  accused  adults 
may  post  bail  and  go  home.  Juveniles  may 
not. 

About  30  percent  of  the  chUdren  In  adult 
jails  are  there  because  they  have  committed 
status  offenses— running  away,  skipping 
school,  drinking,  being  sexually  promiscu- 
ous. Pour  percent  of  the  kids  beh<nd  bars 
are  accused  of  no  offense  at  all.  They  are  in 
jail  because  they  are  the  victims  (of  Incest 
or  abuse,  for  example),  and  authorities 
don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  them. 

Most  of  the  remaining  kids  have  been  ac- 
cused of  relatively  minor  crimes — shoplift- 
ing, petty  theft,  vandalism.  Only  about  10 
percent  of  the  youngsters  in  Jail  are  accused 
of  serious  crimes. 

In  a  kind  of  bizarre,  backward  Justice,  con- 
victed juvenile  offenders  usually  cannot  be 
sentenced  to  county  Jails  or  other  adult  fa- 
cilities. They  must  serve  their  time  in  Juve- 
nile detention  centers.  Yet  In  some  commu- 
nities, a  youngster  who  Is  only  accused  of  a 
crime  may  be  tossed  in  with  the  dregs  of  hu- 
manity. 

"Certainly,  some  kids  do  commit  serious 
offenses,  and  they  need  to  be  Incarcerated." 
says  James  Brown,  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. "But  adult  jails  and  municipal  lock- 
ups are  not  the  places  to  hold  kids — espe- 
cially not  status  offenders.  Conditions  In 
most  country  jails  are  not  adequate  for 
adults,  let  alone  children." 

Juveniles,  who  usually  are  smaller, 
weaker,  and  less  aggressive  than  other  pris- 
oners, frequently  become  the  targets  of  jail- 
house  abuse.  One  boy,  fourteen,  was  shot  in 
the  face  by  a  trusty  guard.  A  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  was  raped  repeatedly  by  the  adult 
women  in  her  ceU.  Another  girl,  fifteen,  was 
thrown  into  a  cell  with  an  adult  male  drunk 
who  raped  her. 

Often,  juveniles  behind  bars  have  even 
more  to  fear  from  their  own  tortured  minds 
than  from  fellow  prisoners. 

"There's  a  high  potential  for  self-destruc- 
tion for  kids  in  jail, "  says  Brown.  "The  sui- 
cide rate  for  juveniles  in  adult  Jails  Is  eight 
times  higher  than  the  suicide  rate  for  chil- 
dren In  separate  juvenile  detention  centers. 
And  these  are  kids  who  have  been  convicted 
of  nothing." 

Stephen  was  one  of  statistics.  About  a 
week  before  Christmas  In  1082.  Stephen,  fif- 
teen, argued  with  his  mother  about  money 
that  was  missing  from  her  purse.  When  the 
disagreement  became  heated,  the  woman 
took  her  son  to  the  local  sheriffs  office  and 
confessed  that  she  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  boy. 

A  local  judge  did.  Stephen  was  placed  In 
the  county  Jail,  where  he  had  recently 
served  a  four -day  sentence  for  being  chron- 
ically absent  from  school.  At  11  pm,  the 
door  slammed  shut  on  the  second-floor  Juve- 
nUeceU. 

Out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  Jail  office 
one  floor  below,  Stephen  removed  his  long- 
sleeved  shirt.  One  sleeve  he  tied  securely  to 
a  cell  bar  high  above  the  floor.  Then  he 
climbed  on  top  of  the  shower  fixture,  knot- 
ted the  other  sleeve  around  his  neck,  and 
Jumped.  By  11:30  pm.  Stephen  was  dead. 

Out  of  every  100.000  kids  put  In  JaU. 
twelve  will  kill  themselves  there,  according 
to  the  National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform. 
And  It  Is  thought  that  each  year  as  many  as 
1.500  kids  attempt  suicide  while  In  an  adult 
Jan. 


But  even  when  children  do  not  harm 
themselves  and  are  separated  from  violent 
prisoners.  JaU  can  still  be  a  very  dangerous 
place.  In  February  1981.  Barbara— a  shon. 
dark-haired  honor  student— and  a  girlfriend 
took  her  family  car  and.  without  their  par- 
ents' permission,  headed  from  Ohio  toward 
South  Carolina  to  visit  Barbara's  brother. 
Two  days  later,  police  in  South  Carolina 
spotted  the  girls,  both  fifteen,  and  they 
were  returned  to  their  parents. 

Back  In  Ohio.  Barbara's  parents  wanted 
the  matter  dropped,  but  the  Juvenile-court 
Judge  did  not.  He  ordered  the  pair  held  in 
the  county  jail  for  five  days  to  teach  them  a 
lesson. 

LAte  on  the  third  night,  a  twenty-one- 
year-old  deputy  Jailer,  a  trusty  inmate,  and 
another  immate  released  by  the  Jailer,  came 
to  the  girls'  cell.  Over  the  next  hour,  the 
men  led  Barbara  and  two  other  girls  one  by 
one  into  an  adjacent  ceU  block,  where  they 
sexually  assaulted  the  teen-agers.  Finally, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  girls  were  re- 
leased, but  the  damage  had  been  done. 

Even  if  a  child  is  not  physically  harmed 
by  his  stay  in  a  county  jail,  he  or  she  may 
walk  out  with  another  kind  of  scar. 

Says  the  University  of  Illinois'  James 
Brown:  "A  kid  in  a  small  town  who  gets 
thrown  into  the  county  JaU  wiU  carry  the 
Jailbird  stigma  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

The  450  largest  cities  In  the  US  have  sepa- 
rate detention  faculties  for  juvenUes  and  do 
not  mix  adult  offenders  with  chUdren.  In 
many  rural  and  semiurban  areas,  however, 
kids  are  commonly  held  in  a  county  JaU  or 
municipal  lockup. 

If  you  think  there  should  be  a  law  against 
this,  you're  right.  There  already  Is. 

The  US  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  passed  in  1974,  prohibits 
the  detention  of  juvenUes  in  any  institution 
in  which  they  have  contact  with  adult  pris- 
oners. Many  jurisdictions  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  law  by  separating  JuvenUes  from 
adulU  within  a  JaU. 

The  statute  also  calls  for  states  to  begin 
removing  JuvenUes  entirely  from  adult  Jails 
by  the  end  of  1985  and  to  complete  that 
process  by  1987.  The  problem  Is  that  the  act 
has  no  sharp  teeth.  The  only  leverage  It 
holds  over  noncomplylng  states  Is  a  cutoff 
of  federal  funds. 

"Most  states  also  have  laws  requiring  the 
sight  and  sound  separation  of  juvenUes 
from  adults  In  jails,  but  enforcement  is  an- 
other question,"  says  Linda  OTfeal.  director 
of  the  Institute  for  ChUdren's  Resources  in 
Tennessee.  "For  example,  about  90  percent 
of  the  kids  in  Tennessee  jails  are  not  sepa- 
rated by  sight  and  sound  from  adult  prison- 
ers. And  It's  not  unusual  to  have  adults  and 
JuvenUes  In  the  same  ceU." 

But  most  experts  agree  that  even  separat- 
ing juvenUes  from  adults  within  a  Jail  Is  not 
enough. 

"Convicted  prisoners— of  any  age — should 
not  be  held  with  juvenUes  who  have  only 
been  accused  of  wrongdoing,"  says  Barbara 
Pruchter,  executive  director  of  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  Center  of  Pennsylvania.  "UntU  he 
has  had  his  trial,  a  chUd  must  be  presumed 
innocent,  and  he  should  not  be  held  with 
convicted  criminals,  even  other  JuvenUes." 

In  May  1982,  poUce  in  an  Idaho  dty 
served  seventeen-year-old  Paul  with  a  con- 
tempt of  court  summons  for  not  paying  173 
In  traffic  fines  and  court  costs.  Paul,  a  lean, 
blond-haired  high  school  drop-out,  had  a 
reputation  as  a  good,  hard-working  young- 
ster. He  had  never  been  In  serious  trouble 
with  the  law. 


He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  par- 
enU,  and  together  they  decided  that  Paul 
should  be  accountable  for  his  negligence 
and  go  to  JaU— the  puiUshment  in  that  city 
for  not  paying  traffic  fines. 

Apprehensive  about  doing  time  in  the 
county  jail.  Paul  was  relieved  to  see  that  his 
cellmates  also  were  teen-agers.  He  told  a  vis- 
itor. TeU  Dad  not  to  worry.  I'm  in  a  cell 
with  five  guys  my  own  age.  I'll  be  all  right." 

What  Paul  perhaps  did  not  know  was  that 
two  of  the  young  men  were  convicted  felons 
and  that  among  them  the  teens  faced  fifty 
felony  charges. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  locking 
the  door  behind  Paul,  JaU  guards  found  him 
slumped  and  bleeding  In  the  ceU  shower 
stall.  Over  a  period  of  fourteen  hours,  Paul 
had  been  brutalized  by  his  cellmates. 

They  wrapped  toilet  paper  around  his  feet 
and  set  It  on  fire.  They  held  his  head  under 
water  In  a  fUthy  toUet  bowl  and  told  him  to 
blow  bubbles.  They  smashed  his  nose  with  a 
shoe.  They  took  turns  kicking  him  in  the 
head  and  groin. 

At  one  point,  they  held  his  limp  body  up 
to  a  window  so  Uunates  in  the  exercise  yard 
could  view  their  work.  Later  that  day.  Paul 
died- for  not  paying  $73  in  traffic  fines. 

Why  are  kids  held  in  adult  Jails?  Who's  re- 
sponsible for  this  practice?  There  are  no 
easy  answers. 

Very  few  people  openly  support  the  prac- 
tice, and  every  major  organization  involved 
with  JuvenUe  Justice  stands  opposed  to  It.  In 
the  US,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  CouncU  of  JuvenUe  and  Family 
Court  Judges,  the  National  Sheriff's  Asso- 
ciation, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
many  other  organizations  have  caUed  for  re- 
moval of  JuvenUes  from  adult  Jails. 

"Most  sheriffs  hate  having  kids  in  their 
Jails  and  will  do  anything  within  reason  to 
get  them  out,"  says  attorney  Mark  Soler.  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  Law  Center  In  San 
Francisco.  California.  ChUdren  simply  do 
not  make  good  Inmates  And  officials  know 
that  law-suits  may  arise  If  anything  goes 
wrong  whUe  youngsters  are  in  their  custody. 

Many  JuvenUe  court  Judges  also  detest  the 
JaUlng  of  ChUdren.  "In  most  instances,  it's  a 
cruel  and  Inhuman  thing  to  do  to  the  chUd." 
says  Luke  Qulnn,  probate  judge  in  Flint, 
Michigan. 

But  some  JuvenUe  court  Judges  have  a  dif- 
ftrent  attitude.  "A  large  number  of  judges 
tl.ink  it's  a  good  idea  to  punish  kids  by  lock- 
ing them  up  in  jaU. "  says  Soler.  "They  be- 
Ueve  the  experience  wUl  teach  the  kids  a 
lesson." 

Before  being  ordered  by  the  courts  to  stop 
the  practice,  the  Ohio  Judge  who  jaUed  Bar- 
bara had  routinely  sentenced  juvenUes  to 
JaU  for  such  offenses  as  smoking  (tobacco) 
cigarettes,  swearing  in  school,  and  sltipplng 
classes. 

But  the  blame  does  not  Ue  solely  at  the 
feet  of  individual  Jurists  who  send  kids  to 
JaU.  In  large  measure.  It  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  society— and  on  parents. 

Says  Soler:  "There's  an  institutional  iner- 
tia that  keeps  sending  kids  to  jaU.  It's  a  tra- 
dition in  some  areas.  And  parents  are  re- 
sponsible, too.  Some  parents  stUl  beUeve  JaU 
wUl  teach  their  kid  something,  but  they 
don't  reaUy  understand  how  terrifying  it 
can  be  for  a  chUd." 

In  Canada,  however,  things  are  different. 
It  has  a  long-standing  national  tradition  of 
separating  JuvenUes  from  adults. 

""Since  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Canada  has  prohibited  the  JaUing  of  juve- 
nUes In  adult  faculties,"  explains  Anthony 
Doob,  director  of  the  University  of  Toron- 


to's Center  of  Criminology.  "With  the  rare 
exception  of  JuvenUes  who  commit  very  seri- 
ous offenses,  no  chUdren  are  held  In  adult 
jails  in  Canada.  In  fact,  we  don't  even  hold 
very  many  chUdren  In  juvenUe  faculties 
prior  to  their  court  appearances." 

In  Canada,  status  offenders  (the  truants, 
runaways,  drinking  teens)  are  handled  by 
provincial  welfare— not  law  enforcement- 
agencies,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  JaU- 
lng these  juvenUes. 

"A  province  such  as  British  Columbia  may 
have  about  30,000  Incarcerations  in  a  year, 
but  only  e.bout  ten  of  them  wUl  Involve  Juve- 
nUes under  the  age  of  seventeen,"  says 
Peter  Elliott  of  the  Canadian  Center  for 
Justice  Statistics. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  nations  is  that  the  US 
labors  under  a  mosaic  of  state  regulations, 
whUe  Canada's  entire  JuvenUe  Justice 
system  is  governed  by  the  sweeping  Young 
Offenders  Act. 

According  to  the  University  of  Illinois' 
James  Brown,  about  ten  sUtes  in  the  US 
have  legislation  or  court  decisions  prohibit- 
ing the  JaUlng  of  JuvenUes  and  have  or  are 
developing  alternative  programs.  About 
thirty  states  have  made  a  phUosophlcal 
commitment  to  getting  kids  out  of  Jails,  but 
programs  are  stUl  in  the  planning  stages. 
About  ten  states  have  made  no  commit- 
ment. 

Many  areas  are  Indeed  developing  effec- 
tive alternatives.  Maine.  Utah,  and  Michi- 
gan operate  regional  detention  centers  that 
can  serve  even  the  remotest  areas.  In  An- 
napolis. Maryland,  police  use  citations  simi- 
lar to  parking  tickets  to  order  minor  offend- 
ers to  court. 

In  New  Bedford.  MassachusetU.  women 
are  paid  to  take  female  juvenUe  offenders 
into  their  homes  and  provide  twenty-four- 
hour  supervision.  In  other  places.  JuvenUe 
suspects  nuiy  Uve  at  home,  but  they  must 
check  in  with  trained  supervisors  once  or 
twice  each  day. 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  state  where  there  are 
no  JuvenUes  in  adult  JaUs.  In  the  early 
1970b,  a  coalition  of  concerned  people 
formed  the  JuvenUe  Justice  Center  (JJC)  of 
Pennsylvania  to  educate  citizens  about  the 
injustices  foisted  upon  chUdren  in  adult 
Jails.  The  JJC  organized  tours  of  local  jaUs 
for  parents  and  other  concerned  community 
members. 

"People  seem  to  think  that  once  a  chUd  is 
arrested,  wise  and  kindly  authorities  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  the  youngster  and  act 
as  surrogate  parents,"  says  Barbara 
Pruchter,  the  JJC's  executive  director.  "We 
know  now  that  instead  the  chUdren  are 
sometimes  brutalized,  abused,  neglected, 
and  held  with  dangerous  criminals." 

Through  the  work  of  the  JJC  and  other 
organizations.  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  in 
1977  prohibiting  the  Jailing  of  JuvenUes  in 
adult  faculties.  A  network  of  alterratlves— 
group  homes,  foster  care,  and  close  supervi- 
sion—now exists  to  care  for  nondangerous 
juvenUe  offenders.  The  state  and  communi- 
ties share  the  cost  of  alternative  care. 

Pennsylvania  has  reduced  Its  JuvenUe  JaU 
population  from  3,300  to  zero. 

Even  without  sweeping  legislation  the 
number  of  JuvenUes  in  JaU  can  be  reduced 
dramatlcaUy  by  closely  screening  their  ad- 
mission. Often,  the  decision  to  JaU  a  Juve- 
nUe is  a  subjective  Judgment  caU.  Kids 
thrown  in  to  JaU  in  one  community  may  go 
free  In  another. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  sug- 
gested that  three  factors  be  considered 
when  determining  whether  a  JuvenUe  needs 


secure  detention:  First,  what  is  the  suspect- 
ed offense?  Second,  what  is  the  youngster's 
criminal  record?  And  finaUy,  has  the  Juve- 
nUe f aUed  to  appear  in  court  before? 

Wherever  citizens  have  become  concerned 
about  this  problem,  group  homes,  attention 
centers,  runaway  programs,  evening-report 
centers,  counselUig  programs,  and  other  al- 
ternatives to  JaU  emerge.  And  many  commu- 
nities have  found  alternative  care  to  be  sig- 
nificantly cheaper  than  putting  kids  in  JaU. 
"Possible  solutions, "  says  James  Brown, 
"are  limited  only  by  the  creativity  of  a  com- 
munity and  Its  desire  to  keep  its  kids  out  of 
JaU." 


THE  STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE: 
A  REPORT  ON  ITS  FIRST  YEAR 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, I  visited  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  confidence-building  meas- 
ures in  EXirope.  There  I  held  detailed 
consultations  with  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  had  a  thorough  exchange  of  opin- 
ions with  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation. Ambassador  Oleg  Grlnevsky. 
Although  there  are  many  differences 
between  our  <x>untry  and  the  Soviets,  I 
came  away  from  my  discussions  in 
Stockholm  convinced  that  there  are 
real  possibilities  there  for  taking  prac- 
tical steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  in 
Europ>e. 

It  is  my  profound  belief  that  we 
have  neglected  for  too  long  the  vital 
task  of  putting  into  place  in  Europe 
arrangements  which  will  help  prevent 
miscalculations  and  crises,  and  by 
these  means  reducing  the  risks  of  war 
in  Europe  to  the  vanishing  point.  Such 
measures  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
substantial  reductions  in  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces.  They  can. 
however,  complement  other  arms  con- 
trol measures  in  a  way  which  would 
make  the  world  truly  safer  for  all  of 
us. 

Recently,  the  Stockholm  Conference 
agreed  unsjilmously  to  proceed  to  the 
next  phase  of  the  negotiations  by  es- 
tablishing working  groups  to  begin  the 
process  of  detailed  analysis  and  criti- 
cism which  is  the  necessary  precondi- 
tion to  the  drafting  of  agreements.  In 
my  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Stockholm  Conference.  I 
emphasized  that  the  U.S.  Senate  solid- 
ly supports  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  bring  about  meaningful  and  equita- 
ble agreements  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
war.  Let  us  hope  that  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  enter  this  new  phase  of  the 
negotiations  in  Stockholm  means  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  also  prepared  for 
such  agreements. 

Recently,  Ambassador  Ooodby,  the 
head  of  our  delegation  in  Stockholm! 
gave  a  year-end  report  on  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  French  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations.  I  find  this  report 
to  be  a  good  succinct  summary  of  the 
issues  before  the  Conference  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Thx  Stockboui  CoirmmcK  A  Rkport  or 

iTsPxanTiAa 

(Ambaandor  Jamea  E.  Ooodby) 

I.  TRX  STAKXS 

Last  July,  your  dlsUnxulahed  and  talented 
Associate  Dtrector.  Pierre  LeUouche.  wrote 
In  Newsweek  magazine  that  "The  Soviets 
are  quietly  tuminc  the  Stockholm  forum 
into  a  deadly  machinery  to  alter  to  Its  ad- 
vantage the  postwar  political  and  strategic 
order  In  Europe."  Their  method,  he  wrote. 
was  to  Influence  Western  public  opinion 
through  "empty  but  nice  sounding  declara- 
tions"; their  objective  was  to  establish  a 
"Pan-E^iropean  security  order  from  which 
the  United  States  would  ultimately  be  ex- 
pelled." And  he  argued  that  "Western 
weakness  .  .  .  makes  for  the  steady  success 
of  Moscow's  strategy." 

It  Is  too  seldom  noticed  that  the  Stock- 
holm Conference.  In  fact.  Is  addressing  mat- 
ters which  could  lead  to  profound  changes 
in  the  present  system  of  European  security. 
Because  the  Conference  is  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  of 
Western  security,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  essential  agenda  of  Stodtholm 
is  the  future  political  and  strategic  order  In 
Europe.  Stockholm  Is  a  part  of  the  struggle 
between  contending  visions  of  the  future. 
Ideas  which  are  being  discussed  there  must 
necessarily  be  seen  as  potentially  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  visions. 

The  Soviet  vision  we  know  well.  As  prac- 
ticed In  the  past  It  has  required  limitations 
on  the  sovereignty  of  neighboring  states;  it 
Is  based  on  the  expectation  of  endless  con- 
frontation and  an  Impulse  towards  hegemo- 
ny, as  the  ultimate  requirement  of  security. 
The  Western  vision  hopes  that  despite  deep 
and  persisting  ideological  differences,  the 
walls  which  now  divide  the  community  of 
European  nations  can  give  way  to  a  system 
more  tolerant  of  diversity;  that  security  can 
be  found  In  balance  and  restraint.  Of 
course,  we  are  speaking  of  long  historical 
processes,  and,  of  course,  the  Stockholm 
Conference  Is  only  one  of  the  arenas  in 
which  this  "long  twilight  struggle"  is  being 
conducted.  But  when  one  hears  of  the  seem- 
ingly trivial  debate  in  Stockholm  over  ob- 
scure or  arcane  points,  it  is  well  to  recall,  as 
Bfr.  Lellouche  has  done,  that  the  ultimate 
stakes  are  very  high  Indeed. 

II.  THS  BAIAMCI  SHXST 

If  the  stakes  in  this  "Great  Game"  are  so 
fateful,  we  must  weigh  what  the  Soviets 
have  done  to  create  a  new  strategic  order  in 
Europe  and  what  degree  of  success  they 
have  achieved.  As  Pierre  LeUouche  suggests, 
some  Soviet  proposals  at  Stockholm  are 
"empty  but  nice-sounding  declarations." 
Others  have  more  content,  but  it  Is  of  a 
nature  designed  to  disadvantage  the  West. 
Some  proposals,  such  as  those  relating  to 
chemical  weapons  and  military  budgets, 
would  cut  across  useful  and  promising  work 
being  done  elsewhere.  In  these  categories 
fall  the  following  Soviet  proposals:  a  pledge 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons: 
nuclear-free  zones;  a  freeze  and  reduction  of 
military  budgets;  and  a  ban  on  chemical 
weapons  In  Europe.  And,  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Lel- 
louche suggests,  these  proposals  have  the 
potential  for  altering  the  global  balance  of 
power. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  Is  no  ground 
swell  of  support  at  Stockholm  for  this 
Soviet  program  nor  for  any  Individual  pro- 


posal in  It  The  neutral  and  non-aligned 
countries  have  introduced  a  series  of  propos- 
als, the  thrust  of  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  direction  taken  by  Moscow.  The 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have  pa- 
tiently exposed  the  shortcomings  In  each  of 
these  Soviet  proposals.  No  one  can  credibly 
contend  that  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  In 
turning  Stockholm  Into  a  propaganda  plat- 
form which  has  deceived  public  opinion. 
The  press,  when  it  covers  Stockholm,  quite 
sensibly  has  found  the  stock  items  of  the 
Soviet  program  to  be  not  very  interesting. 
Moscow  has  tried  hard  to  steer  Stocltholm 
toward  a  polemical  debate  about  nuclear 
weapons.  As  the  party  which  last  year  chose 
to  turn  Its  back  on  nuclear  negotiations, 
however,  the  Soviet  case  has  not  seemed 
very  plausible. 

Now  we  should  ask  how  Western  Ideas  are 
faring  at  Stockholm.  Norway's  Johan  Hoist 
wrote  recently  that  "Confidence-building 
measures  should  be  viewed  as  elements  in  a 
process  for  peaceful  change  of  the  post-war 
political  order  in  Europe  toward  a  more 
open,  equitable,  and  cooperative  order." 
These  words  elegantly  sum  up  the  larger 
aims  of  the  proposals  which  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  Introduced  in  Stockholm.  The 
West  has  held  that  Stockholm  can  be  a 
place  for  serious  arms  control  business  and 
that  this  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
cooperation  among  all  participants  on  an 
equal  footing.  An  approach  based  on 
mutual,  rather  than  unilateral,  advantage  in 
the  building  of  confidence  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  stability  Implies  a  relationship 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  which  Is 
antithetical  to  the  instinct  for  hegemony. 
Among  other  things,  the  proposals  of  the 
Atlantic  AUisince  emphasize  the  need  for  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  the  intent  of  military 
operations,  as  a  remedy  for  miscalculation 
and  a  deterrent  against  surprise  attack.  This 
objective  requires  positive  cooperation,  since 
it  concerns  the  act  of  reassurance.  And  that 
means  greater  openness,  or  as  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  at  Stockholm  nicely  put  It.  the 
"de- mystification  •  of  military  activities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  contrast  to  the  polite  but  rather  indif- 
ferent reaction  to  the  supposedly  eye-catch- 
ing wares  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  down-to- 
earth  Ideas  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  Conference.  The 
neutral  and  non-aligned  group  has  present- 
ed very  similar  proposals.  The  debate  in  the 
Conference  has  been  focused  primarily  on 
the  theme  of  how  to  strengthen  the  practi- 
cal confidence- building  measures  first  devel- 
oped In  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1976.  The 
press  In  Western  E^irope  almost  unanimous- 
ly has  seen  the  purpose  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  as  that  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
war  through  Implementing  practical  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  crises  and  foster 
practical  forms  of  cooperation.  In  short. 
Western  Ideas  and  the  specific  methods  of 
Implementing  those  Ideas  seem  to  be  accept- 
ed as  the  real  business  of  Stockholm. 

I  turn  now  to  a  description  of  some  of  the 
specific  Western  proposals  and  objectives  in 
Stockholm  and  to  a  few  of  the  key  develop- 
ments of  the  year  Just  passing. 

III.  A  mw  ATFROACH  TO  ARMS  COIfTROL 

Stockholm  is  not  only  about  political  vi- 
sions: It  is  also  and  most  Immediately  about 
a  new  approach  to  arms  control.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  very  few  arms  control 
efforts  have  been  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
proximate  causes  of  war,  such  as  crises  aris- 
ing from  misperceptions.  Arms  control  nego- 
tiations typically  have  dealt  with  reducing 


the  perceived  threat,  whether  that  be  the 
threat  perceived  from  arsenals  of  nuclear 
warheads  or  from  the  levels  of  conventional 
forces  in  Central  E^irope.  The  few  arms  con- 
trol attempts  to  deal  directly  with  the 
"proximate"  causes  of  war  have  been  impor- 
tant but  limited  in  scope  and  objectives,  the 
Moscow-Washington  "hot  line"  and  the 
United  States-Soviet  "Incidents  at  sea" 
agreement  being  two  examples.  No  compre- 
hensive negotiation  has  yet  succeeded  in 
putting  into  place  arrangements  desig.ied  to 
prevent  crises  or  to  contain  or  resolve  them 
should  they  occur.  This  is.  however,  the  aim 
of  the  Western  nations  represented  at 
Stockholm.  Success  in  achieving  this  goal 
would  encourage  natural  and  normal  rela- 
tions among  the  countries  comprising  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

Another  way  of  considering  the  difference 
between  "classical"  arms  control  and  the 
new  ideas  being  discussed  in  Stockholm  is 
that  the  former  has  dealt  with  the  levels  of 
forces  whereas  the  latter  deals  with  the  op- 
erations of  military  forces.  'Classical"  arms 
control  negotiations  typically  try  to  estab- 
lish long-term  stability,  for  example,  by  pro- 
viding greater  predictability  about  the  types 
and  levels  of  strategic  forces  that  will  be 
maintained  over  a  future  span  of  time.  But 
In  Stockholm,  the  Allies  are  urging  agree- 
ments which  will  promote  short-term  stabil- 
ity, that  is,  during  periods  of  Intense  and 
possibly  turbulent  international  political  de- 
velopments which  might  require  urgent  at- 
tention. The  aim  would  be  to  have  proce- 
dures in  place  which  would  prevent  misun- 
derstandings possibly  leading  to  dangerous 
escalation  and  which  would  assist  nations  in 
keeping  potentially  dangerous  situations 
under  control.  How  well  the  West  has  done 
In  rallying  support  for  this  point  of  view 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  review  of  other 
proposals  Introduced  in  Stockholm. 

Ehiring  1984,  five  sets  of  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  Stockholm  Conference.  In 
addition  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
proposals  were  advanced  by  Romania,  by 
the  neutral  and  nonaligned  countries,  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  Malta. 

Romania's  proposals  were  lm(X)rtant  for 
several  reasons.  Its  ideas  included  elements 
based  on  the  Warsaw  Pact's  political  propos- 
als, but  also  included  were  interesting  ap- 
proaches to  confidence-building  designed  to 
strengthen  the  measures  agreed  to  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  One  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  proposals  also  provided  for  Improve- 
ments in  "Helsinki-style"  confidence-build- 
ing measures.  The  proposals  submitted  by 
the  neutral  and  nonaligned  countries  de- 
serve special  attention  because  they  have 
helped  to  define  the  "center  of  gravity"  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference.  Nine  of  the 
twelve  proposals  included  in  their  approach 
were  similar  to  those  introduced  by  the 
Allies.  Three  of  them  went  beyond  the  Alli- 
ance's approach,  in  that  they  called  for  spe- 
cific limitations,  or  constraints,  on  the  way 
military  forces  could  be  deployed.  In  so 
doing,  the  neutral  countries  identified  a 
"gray  zone"  that  lies  between  the  stabilizing 
Intent  of  the  Alliance's  proposals  and  the 
arms  reduction  aims  of  "classical"  arms  con- 
trol. Their  approach  deserves— and  is  receiv- 
ing—serious study. 

The  point  which  emerges  from  this  is 
clear  there  Is  a  significant  degree  of  conver- 
gence between  all  of  these  proposals  and 
those  made  by  the  Allies. 
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IV.  TRX  mCHAHICS  OF  tTMBiaWKITIlfO 
■TABIUTT 

The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have 
used  as  their  common  point  of  departure 
the  confidence-building  measures  of  the 
1976  Final  Act  of  Helsinki.  Those  measures 
were  modest  experiments;  they  needed  to  be 
Improved  substantially.  In  their  proposals, 
the  Western  countries  are  seeking  to  negoti- 
ate agreements  that  will,  among  other 
things,  build  on  the  rudimentary  notifica- 
tion and  observation  procedures  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  By  mandate,  the  Stockholm 
Conference  is  already  advancing  significant- 
ly from  the  Pinal  Act:  by  mutual  agreement 
of  all  the  countries.  Stockholm  is  dealing 
with  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Urals,  whereas  the  Final  Act  exempt- 
ed most  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  coiintries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are 
seeking  to  extend  notification  of  maneuvers 
to  Include  alerts,  amphibious  operations, 
and  mobilization.  They  are  urging  that  mili- 
tary units,  specifically  the  division  rather 
than  levels  of  manpower,  should  be  the 
basis  for  notifications.  They  are  proposing 
an  exchange  of  Information  as  a  standard 
against  which  to  judge  the  significance  of 
out-of-garrison  military  activities.  On-site 
inspection  to  clear  up  questions  arising  from 
implementation  of  this  agreement  and  to 
defuse  potential  crises  should  be  part  of  a 
strengthened  regime  for  enhancing  stabili- 
ty. Means  for  urgent  communications 
among  the  participants  in  this  system  could 
also  serve  to  deter  or  resolve  crises.  The 
Allies  are  seeking  longer  advance  notice  of 
military  activities  and  a  lower  threshold  for 
notification  than  was  provided  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  Western 
countries  are  proposing  to  exchange  annual 
forecasts  of  military  operations  within  the 
zone.  This  annual  forecast  will  have  a  con- 
straining effect,  in  that  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  military  exercise  suddenly  to  be 
moimted  for  the  purpose  of  political  Intimi- 
dation. Together  with  mandatory  observa- 
tion of  all  notified  military  activities,  these 
measures  would  exert  pressure  for  stability 
In  Europe.  By  establishing  normal  patterns 
of  military  activities  for  military  operations 
In  Europe  and  arrangements  for  reacting 
jointly  to  situations  outside  these  "norms", 
we  would  create  conditions  which  could  fa- 
cUlUte  the  resolution  of  potential  crises. 

Johan  Hoist  has  suggested  that  "We 
should  look  at  confidence-building  measures 
as  management  Instruments  designed  to 
reduce  the  pressure  from  arms  on  the  proc- 
ess of  politics  during  peacetime  and  on  deci- 
sion-making In  crisis  and  war."  Ttie  Alli- 
ance's proposals  are  designed  to  do  exactly 
that.  If  a  system  can  be  esUblished  which 
promotes  stability,  which  damps  down  po- 
tential crises,  which  discourages  the  use  of 
military  force  for  political  intimidation,  and 
in  which  crises  can  be  contained  and  quickly 
resolved,  we  will  Indeed  liave  "reduced  the 
pressures  from  arms  on  the  process  of  poll- 
Ucs". 

V.  soMX  pntsFKcnvu  on  i9S« 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  thirty-five 
participants  opened  the  Conference  in  Jan- 
uary 1984,  a  period  that  marked.  In  retro- 
spect, the  beginning  of  a  transition  in 
Soviet-American  relations.  President  Rea- 
gan's major  policy  statement  on  Soviet- 
American  relations  was  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary 16;  It  was  followed  Immediately  by  talks 
between  Secretary  Shultz  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Oromyko.  Although  icy  winds  from  the 
East    were    lowering    temperatures    every- 


where, the  seeds  of  future  negotiations  were 
even  then  being  planted. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  political  im- 
petus which  the  Stockholm  Conference  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  of  June  4  in  Dublin.  In  that 
speech  the  President,  in  effect,  outlined  the 
shape  of  an  ultimate  agreement  when  he 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  discussing  a 
Soviet-sponsored  proposal  regarding  non- 
use  of  force  If  the  Soviets  would  negotiate 
concrete  confidence-building  measures  such 
as  those  which  the  Alliance  and  the  neutral 
countries  had  been  advocating. 

In  the  four  sessions  which  were  held 
during  1984,  however,  the  Soviets  showed 
little  inclination  to  accept  the  Alliance's  in- 
vlUtlon  to  a  negotiation.  But  just  today.  De- 
cember 3,  all  participants.  Including  the 
Soviet  Unioa  have  agreed  on  a  working 
structure  which  should  encoiirage  serious 
and  detailed  negotiations.  This  could  be  a 
turning  point.  The  opportunity  now  exists, 
more  than  ever  before,  for  the  "flexible 
give-and-take  negotiating  process"  President 
Reagan  called  for  in  September.  The  por- 
tents are  increasingly  favorable,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Soviets  wiU  use  this  new  op- 
portunity to  work  out  agreements  within 
the  range  of  proposals  which  are  truly  nego- 
tiable at  Stockholm.  There  has  existed  for 
some  time  a  substantive  "point  of  depar- 
ture" for  negotiations  which  many  delega- 
tions have  already  discerned:  now  there  is 
available  to  the  negotiators  a  structure  to 
facilitate  detailed  comparison  of  proposals 
and  to  begin  the  process  of  bridging  the 
gaps. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  delegations 
in  Stockholm  have  remarked  that  aU  the 
problems  to  which  individual  nations  attach 
high  priority  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with 
in  Stockholm.  But  these  matters  need  not 
go  unattended,  quite  the  contrary.  For  ex- 
ample. President  Reagan  In  speaking  before 
the  United  Nations  on  September  24  offered 
some  ideas  which  would  help  to  build  confi- 
dence bilaterally  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  is  not  the  universe. 
Many  things  can  be  done  bilaterally  or  in 
other  forums  to  Improve  confidence  be- 
tween sUtes;  these  could  reinforce  measures 
agreed  In  Stockholm. 

VI.  SUMMUIO  \jr 

Today,  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  Confer- 
ence's first  year,  it  seems  that  the  West  is 
not  doing  too  badly,  as  measured  against 
the  basic  thesis  of  Pierre  Lellouche.  The 
weakness  to  which  he  referred  has  not  been 
in  evidence.  Perhaps  we  may  even  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  restoration  of  Ameri- 
ca's sense  of  strength,  purpose,  and  confi- 
dence had  something  to  do  with  this. 

The  Conference  appears  to  have  accepted 
a  Western  concept  of  security.  Plenty  of 
declarations  have  been  heard  from  the  East, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Conference  partici- 
pants appear  firmly  committed  to  serious 
negotiations  on  practical  measures  designed 
to  enhance  sUbility  in  Europe.  A  consensus- 
building  process  has  been  at  work  which 
points  to  an  outcome  based  on  combining  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
with  practical  confidence-building  measures 
intended  to  give  real  expression  to  that 
principle.  And  the  idea  of  a  more  open  con- 
tinent is  even  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever. 

The  SovieU.  even  if  they  use  the  new 
working  structure  to  begin  to  hammer  out  a 
consensus,  certainly  will  continue  to  offer 
the  West  self-serving  panaceas  for  Europe's 
security  problems.  The  temptation  to  seize 


easy  results  at  the  expense  of  meaningful 
results  will  always  be  there  and  it  will 
always  be  exploited  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  West,  if  possible.  But  the  first  year  of 
discussions  suggests  that  if  the  West  re- 
mains united,  meaningful  results  are  possi- 
ble In  Stockholm. 

The  meeting  between  Secretary  Shttltz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  In  Januai-y 
will,  we  hope,  lead  to  a  common  understand- 
ing as  to  the  subject  and  objectives  of  nego- 
tiations on  a  whole  range  of  nuclear  issues. 
We  hope,  also,  that  in  this  same  spirit  the 
nations  participating  in  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference may  be  able  In  the  course  of  1988  to 
make  progress  towards  more  stable  and  co- 
operative relations  and  an  easing  of  military 
confrontation.  Whatever  the  success  of 
other  negotiations  in  reducing  the  level  of 
arms  and  men.  formidable  and  potentially 
devastating  military  power  will  exist  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  While  our  nations  strive 
to  reduce  the  level  of  armaments,  we  must 
also  strive  in  Stockholm  to  reduce  to  the 
vaoiahlng  point  the  risk  of  a  war  that  no 
one  wants. 

As  the  Stockholm  Conference  convened 
nearly  one  year  ago.  President  Reagan 
spoke  of  Soviet-American  relations  in  a  way 
which,  I  think,  sums  up  the  American  atti- 
tude towards  this  enterprise.  He  said: 

"Strength  and  dialogue  go  hand-in-hand. 
We  are  determined  to  deal  with  our  differ- 
ences peacefully,  through  negotiations.  We 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the  problems  that 
divide  us,  and  to  work  for  practical,  fair  so- 
lutions on  the  basis  of  mutual  compromise. 
We  will  never  retreat  from  negotiations." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


HOMIIISTIOH  or  JAMXS  A.  BAKia.  m,  TO 
KKTAIT  or  THX  DIPARTlCKirT  Or  THX 
UXT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  James  A. 
Baker  in,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

Ii^  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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(Mr.  STEVKNS  assiimed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  everybody  in  the  body  knows 
Jim  Baker  quite  weil.  We  know  him  as 
a  man  of  competence,  as  a  man  of  hon- 
esty, as  a  man  of  integrity,  and.  cer- 
tainly, as  a  man  of  fairness.  Most  of  us 
who  have  been  here  any  length  of 
time  had  some  dealings  with  him 
when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  later  years  of  the  Ford 
administration.  Most  of  us  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  at  least,  are  intimately 
familiar  with  him  because  of  his  in- 
volvement in  the  1976  campaign  for 
the  reelection  of  President  Ford  and  in 
Vice  President  Bush's  campaign  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  in  1980. 
In  every  sense,  he  has  dealt  with  all  of 
us  fairly  and  openly. 

As  to  his  particxilar  qualifications  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  are 
as  good  as  any  who  have  been  submit- 
ted to  us  in  the  past  and  superior  to 
most.  If  the  argument  is  to  be  made, 
has  this  man  served  as  a  chairman  of 
one  of  the  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Boards,  the  answer  of  course  is  no. 
Has  he  taught  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  has  he  a 
PhJ3.  from  Harvard?  Of  course  he  has 
not.  Are  those  qualifications  necessary 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  They 
indeed  are  not. 

What  you  want  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  you  have  it  in  Jim  Baker. 

What  you  want  is  a  man  of  balance 
and  you  have  it  in  Jim  Baker. 

What  you  want  is  a  man  who  has  a 
good  concept  of  what  is  doable,  and 
that  is  Jim  Baker. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  submitted  to  us  who  is 
better  suited  right  now  for  this  posi- 
tion than  Jim  Baker. 

The  President  will,  at  some  time,  be 
submitting  to  us  a  tax  reform  bill.  He 
has  not  yet;  the  only  bill  that  has  t>een 
discussed  is  a  tentative  Treasury  pro- 
posal. I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  will  be  changes  made  In  that 
proposal  before  It  comes  to  us,  and  It 
will  not  come  to  us  for  some  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  that  tax 
reform  bill  is  controversial.  I  personal- 
ly like  most  of  it.  I  Intend  to  fight  for 
it,  and  I  intend  to  try  to  get  the  great 
bulk  of  it  passed.  But  for  any  of  us  to 
pretend  that  it  is  not  controversial 
would  be  either  fooling  ourselves  or 
fooling  the  public.  In  order  to  get  that 
biU  passed,  the  President  is  going  to 
need  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  a 
man  who  Is  very  wise  to  the  ways  of 
this  Congress  and  Jim  Baker  is  that. 

So,  for  all  those  reasons — honesty. 
Integrity,  competence,  fairness,  open- 
ness—I feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Senate  should  act  and  act  unanimous- 
ly today  In  approving  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  the  name  of  James 
Baker  as  his  choice  to  undertake  the 


duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  position  has.  in  all  periods  of  our 
history,  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  Is  especially  so  at  the 
present  moment.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  called  upon  to  show 
wisdom,  courage,  and  responsibility  as 
he  works  with  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  seeking  a  remedy  for  the 
massive  deficits  which  now  face  the 
accounts  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  the  President  has  made  a 
fine  choice  in  James  Baker.  I  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  past  on  several 
occasions,  and  have  always  found  him 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  in 
his  approach  to  the  problems  facing 
our  Government,  and  willing  to  listen 
to  a  different  point  of  view.  He  has 
broad  experience  both  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  private  sector.  He 
will  bring  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  proven  record  of  abili- 
ty to  deal  with  major  problems  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  working  with  Congress 
and  with  the  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  Joined  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Fiiumce  In  their  unani- 
mous vote  to  report  Mr.  Baker's  nomi- 
nation, and  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  his 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  a  man  with  Jim 
Baker's  abilities  is  willing  to  continue 
offering  himself  for  public  service.  Mr. 
Baker's  business  experience  and  his 
tenure  at  the  White  House  serve  him 
in  good  stead  as  the  new  director  of 
the  President's  plan  for  tax  policy. 

In  his  hearing  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  Mr.  Baker  made  It  clear 
that  he  wUl  participate  in  policy  dis- 
cussions about  energy  taxation  and 
other  risk  oriented  enterprises.  I  am 
pleased  that  as  he  serves  as  Secretary, 
the  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  these  fields.  During  the 
Finance  Committee  hearing  on  his 
nomination,  I  gave  Mr.  Baker  a  copy 
of  the  recent  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  study  which  anticipates 
the  impact  of  the  Treasury's  tax  pro- 
posal on  intangible  drilling  costs.  Mr. 
Baker  has  agreed  to  read  the  study.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rccors  following  these 
brief  comments  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  can  determine  the 
impact  of  these  proposals  on  employ- 
ment, production,  and  Income  in  the 
domestic  energy  industry  so  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

IirrxKSTATX  On.  CoKrACT  CoioaBaioii 

Oklaboma  Citt.  Oklahoma.— More  than 
six  billion  barrels  of  oU  will  remain  undis- 
covered and  830,000  Jobs  will  be  lost  If  the 
Regan  tax  proposal  Is  adopted,  a  task  force 
of  the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commission 
stated  today. 


The  task  force  was  charged  with  deter- 
mining the  Impact  of  several  tax  proposals 
with  emphasis  on  the  proposal  advanced  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan  on 
the  state  governments  and  economy.  This  Is 
the  second  phase  of  the  preliminary  reports 
and  fociises  on  tax  treatment  of  drilling  ex- 
penses. 

The  first,  released  last  week,  predicted  the 
loss  of  90.000  Jobs  and  850  million  barrels  of 
oU  if  the  Congress  repeals  the  existing  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  study  shows  that  one 
out  of  every  12  stripper  wells  would  be  aban- 
doned and  an  increase  in  the  trade  deficit  of 
1750  million  would  occur  If  Regan's  proposal 
Is  passed. 

The  lOCC  Is  an  organization  of  30  petrole- 
um producing  states  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  oU  and  gas  through  waste 
prevention  at  the  production  level. 

Cash  available  within  the  Industry  for 
drilling  would  also  be  sharply  reduced,  finds 
the  report  commissioned  by  Gov.  George 
Nigh  and  Gov.  Mark  White  of  Texas.  lOCC 
joint  chairmen. 

The  reduction  In  the  states'  drilling  activi- 
ties would  result  In  a  substantial  loss  of 
Jobs,  petroleum  reserves  available  to  produc- 
tion, and  revenue. 

The  Treasury  Department's  proposal, 
which  repeals  the  expensing  of  Intangible 
drilling  costs,  would  cut  the  amount  of  In- 
vestment capital  available  for  drilling  from 
$35  billion  to  tl5  bUllon. 

Presently  38  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  drilling  of  oU  Is  generated  outside 
the  Industry  from  other  sources  such  tti  ^' 
vestors  and  bank  loans.  Sixty-two  p^ent  of 
the  funds  available  for  drilling  Is  generated 
within  the  Industry  from  oU  and  gas  reve- 
nues. 

As  drilling  declines  so  will  the  amoimt  of 
funds  available  within  the  Industry  for  In- 
vestment, the  task  force  found. 

Under  the  Treasury  Department's  plan, 
the  nation  could  also  expect:  A  reduction  of 
203,000  of  the  total  number  of  wells  project- 
ed to  be  drilled  between  1986-1991.  A  reduc- 
tion In  oil  and  gas  revenues  of  (6  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  A  reduction  of 
838.293  barrels  of  oU  per  day  by  1991.  The 
U.S.  presently  produces  approximately  8.5 
million  barrels  a  day.  The  loss  of  an  average 
of  $360  mUllon  from  gross  production  tax 
receipts  annually  from  1988-1991. 

It  Is  expected  that  Industry  expenditures 
will  drop  by  one-third  by  1988  due  to  uncer- 
tainties and  projected  reductions  in  third 
party  funding  will  fall  by  a  like  fraction  due 
to  uncertainties  In  the  tax  treatment.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  one  million  dollar  drop  In 
drilling  expenditures  wUl  result  In  a  loss  of 
50  Jobs.  32  In  direct  petroleum  Industry  Jobs 
and  18  In  related  fields. 

These  figures  reflect  the  results  of  the 
second  phase  of  a  tliree-part  study  prepared 
by  the  RAM  Group  of  Oklahoma  City,  a 
management  consulting  organization,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  lOCC  staff.  Phase  I. 
covering  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  depletion 
allowance  on  low  volume  or  "stripper"  wells, 
was  released  Jan.  9.  Phase  III  on  enhanced 
oil  recovery  wUl  be  released  Jan.  24. 

Nigh  and  White  directed  the  lOCC  to 
measure  the  Impact  on  the  production, 
taxes,  and  the  economy  of  the  oU  producing 
states  If  any  of  the  tax  revision  plaois  clnni- 
latlng  Washington  are  adopted. 

Sam  Hammons  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Charles  A.  Moore  of  Houston  head  the  task 
force.  Each  Is  the  official  representative  of 
the  governor  to  the  lOCC. 


SUMMARY-IMPAQ  Of  FEDERAL  TAX  PROPOSALS  ON 
INTANGIBLE  DRILLING  COSTS  1986-91,  INTERSTATE  OIL 
COMPACT  COMMtSSlON 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Jim 
Baker.  One  of  the  things  which 
pleased  me  and  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  during  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  the  fact  that  his  responses 
to  questions  were  so  well  considered 
and  the  fact  that  he  openly  stated 
that  he  did  not  buy  the  entire  package 
as  was  presented  by  his  predecessor  in 
tax  simplification.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  are  opposed  to  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  package;  there  are  those 
who  favor  certain  provisions  of  the 
package;  but  it  seems  there  are  hardly 
any  who  support  the  package  in  toto. 

Jim  Baker  recognized  that.  The  fact 
that  he  recognised  that  Is  an  indica- 
tion that  he  Is  guided  by  his  fairmlnd- 
edness.  His  stress  on  fairness  of  a  tax 
measure  over  simplification  of  our  tax 
system,  I  think,  was  very  impressive.  I, 
for  one,  was  very  impressed  by  his 
presentation. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  vote  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  report 
his  nomination  out  favorably  was 
unanimous. 

I  rise  here  to  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  remarks 
which  he  made  when  naming  all  the 
attributes  of  the  nominee.  I  might 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  I 
do  hope  that  the  confirmation  will  be 
unanimous. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  time  to 
me  to  speak  on  the  nomination? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

WHT  THE  SENATB  SHOULD  COHTnUf  AH 

tniquAuruD  sxchxtakt  op  thx  tskasxtxt 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
Wednesday.  January  23d,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  UJS.  Senate  ques- 
tioned James  Baker,  the  nominee  for 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  ques- 
tioned him  for  2  hours  and  20  minutes. 
I  have  read  that  testimony  and  I  could 
not  find  a  single  question  directed  at 
the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Baker  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Consti- 
tution under  which  we  operate,  and 
which  we  swear  to  uphold,  charges 
each  of  us  in  this  body  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  President's  nominations 
for  the  top  policymaking  positions  in 
our  Government. 

The  Senate,  in  my  Judgment,  has  a 
deplorable  record  of  neglect  in  dis- 
charging this  constitutional  advise  and 
consent  responslbQlty.  Think  of  it:  for 
25  years,  the  Senate  has  not  rejected  a 
single  Presidential  Cabinet  nominee. 
Not  one.  Many  of  the  nominees  have 
been  well  qualified  but  dozens  have 
not.  Since  1959  the  Senate  approved 
them  all.  In  fact,  only  twice  in  this 
century  has  the  Senate  turned  down  a 
Cabinet  nominee.  It  is  a  disgraceful 
record.  There  are  few,  if  any,  more  im- 
portant positions  in  our  Government 
than  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
is  especially  true  today  when  the  No.  1 
domestic  problem  that  confronts  this 
country  is  a  series  of  immense  deficits 
that  has  plagued  this  Government  for 
each  of  the  last  3  years  and  promises 
to  plague  us  for  the  next  4  years, 
during  which  Mr.  Baker  will  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  How  do  the  defi- 
cits challenge  the  qualifications  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  They  do  so 
in  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  deficits  require  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment  must  raise  massive  sums  by  bor- 
rowing from  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign sources.  These  will  not  be  routine 
borrowings  of  the  kind  that  this  coim- 
try  has  made  during  most  of  our  histo- 
ry. The  size  of  Treasury  Issues  wiU 
have  a  far  more  profound  effect  on 
our  own  capital  markets,  on  the  inter- 
est rates  that  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  millions  of  Ameri- ' 
can  businessmen  will  pay.  It  will  have 
an  increasing  effect  on  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital in  foreign  countries  throughout 
the  world.  The  timing  of  this  borrow- 
ing, the  maturity  of  the  debt  instru- 
ments the  Treasury  chooses,  will  have 
a  critical  effect  on  the  economic  per- 
formance of  this  country  and  coun- 
tries throughout  the  free  world.  The 
next  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wlU 
have  to  handle  this  borrowing  with 
great  skill. 

Second,  it  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  work  in 


close  cooperation  and  understanding 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Secretary,  especially  James  Baker  as 
Secretary,  will  speak  with  special  clout 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Neither  the  current 
Chairman  of  the  Fed  nor  the  Board  as 
a  whole  are  easily  intimidated.  But 
Mr.  Baker  comes  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment from  a  specially  close  and 
unusually  influential  relationship  with 
a  very  strong  and  popular  President. 
When  this  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury talks,  the  Fed  will  listen.  And  why 
not?  He  will  talk  with  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Do  you  say  we  can  rely  on 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker?  No  one  will 
intimidate  him?  Well,  Mr.  President, 
within  a  year  or  so  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  may  leave  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  At  his  confirmation  hearing  in 
July  1983,  in  answer  to  questions  I 
asked  him.  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
took  the  unusual  precaution  to  warn 
the  Banking  Committee  that  he  would 
not  commit  himself  to  serve  out  his  4- 
year  term.  Volcker  further  said  that 
he  thought  that  ideally  the  Fed  Chair- 
man's term  should  end  on  January  31, 
1  year  after  the  President  is  elected. 
That  would  end  Volcker's  service  on 
January  31,  1986. 

So  President  Reagan  might  appoint 
a  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  next  January,  By  that 
time  Secretary  Baker  will  be  firmly  in 
charge  at  the  Treasury  Department. 
Secretary  Baker  wiU  probably  play  a 
big  part  in  picking  the  next  Fed  Chair- 
man and  he  will  be  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition to  lean  on  him.  Will  Treasury 
Secretary  Baker  lean  on  the  next  Fed 
Chairman?  Secretary  Baker  will  next 
January  be  faced  with  the  mammoth 
problem  of  borrowing  inmiense  simu 
without  driving  American  or  world  in- 
terest rates  our  of  sight.  There  will  be 
a  very  great  temptation  for  this  new 
Treasury  Secretary  to  insulate  our 
American  capital  markets  and,  indeed, 
the  world  capital  markets  from  this 
huge  borrowing.  Possibly  for  the  rest 
of  the  Reagan  term.  How  can  he  do 
that?  He  can  do  that  at  least  tempo- 
rarily by  pushing  the  Fed  to  buy  an 
ever  increasing  share  of  the  Treasury 
borrowing.  So  why  not?  If  that  will 
keep  interest  rates  down,  why  not  do 
it?  Here  is  why  not:  The  danger  here  is 
that  this  kind  of  policy  could  serve  the 
short-term  interest  of  our  coimtry  for 
a  year  or  two  or  even  more,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  would  have  the  conse- 
quence that  monetizing  the  debt 
always  has.  It  would  mean  inflation 
and  big  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  know 
about  this  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  his  attitude  toward  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve  Board?  We 
know  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
usually  been  able  to  stand  fast  against 
inilatlonary   policies.   We   know   Just 
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about  every  Congress  and  Just  about 
every  administration— this  is  not  parti- 
san. Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
all  the  same  on  this  kind  of  thing- 
wants  those  easy  money  policies  to 
hold  down  Interest  rates.  We  know 
they  especially  want  these  easy  money 
policies  when  deficits  threaten  to  hold 
up  or  push  up  Interest  rates.  So  how 
about  James  Baker?  What  effect  will 
his  administration  of  the  Treasxiry  De- 
partment have  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board?  What  is  the  "book"  on  Baker. 
The  day  that  the  shift  of  James  Baker 
to  Treasury  was  announced,  some 
newspapers  featured  In  their  stories 
that  Baker  has  been  a  "Fed  basher." 
Now  of  course  James  Baker  Is  not  a 
basher  of  any  kind.  He  Is  far  too  skill- 
ful and  subtle— and  I  might  add  effec- 
tive—to betray  such  an  instinct.  Then 
why  the  reports?  Many  of  the  first 
press  reports  Indicated  that  in  his  rela- 
tively auionjrmous  role  as  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff,  Baker  was  one  of  those 
pushing  hardest  for  an  easy 
money,  or  let-the-Ped-buy-the-deficIt 
policy.  What  did  the  confirmation 
hearing  disclose  about  this  critical 
Issue?  At  the  hearing,  Mr.  Baker 
simply  said  he  believed  in  very  close 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Fed  and  fre- 
quent—in fact  weekly— meetings  be- 
tween the  two.  Baker  also  said  he  be- 
lieved the  term  of  the  Fed  Chairman 
should  be  coterminous  with  the  term 
of  the  President.  That  would  in  effect 
assure  the  President  of  having  his  own 
Fed  Chairman.  What  all  this  adds  up 
to  Mr.  President,  is  that  in  confirming 
Mr.  Baker  we  may  be  starting  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  irony  is  that  we  would  do  this 
right  after  an  Independent  Fed— the 
only  game  in  town  fighting  inflation- 
has  Just  achieved  the  single  most  im- 
pressive economic  attairunent  in  the 
last  decade:  bringing  nmaway  infla- 
tion under  control. 

Third,  at  his  confirmation  hearings, 
Mr.  Baker  told  the  Finance  Committee 
that  he  would  become  the  President's 
chief  economic  adviser  and  spokesman 
on  economic  issues.  This  would  be  a 
great  challenge  for  any  Secretary.  Is 
Mr.  Baker  qualified  to  meet  it?  Is  he 
intelligent?  He  is,  indeed.  Has  he  dem- 
onstrated that  intelligence  in  matters 
of  great  complexity  and  difficulty?  He 
certainly  has  done  exactly  that  as  the 
President's  Chief  of  Staff  throughout 
the  President's  first  term.  D\iring  that 
first  term,  Mr.  Baker  was  not  the 
President's  prime  economic  adviser. 
But  he  was  very  close  to  the  President 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  any  of  the  major  econom- 
ic policies  pursued  by  the  administra- 
tion. Those  policies  have  given  this 
coimtry  both  the  deepest  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression  and  a  very 
strong  recovery.  What  was  the  prime 
featxire  of  the  Reagan-Baker  economic 


policy  during  this  1981  to  1984  eco- 
nomic roller  coaster  ride?  The  obvious 
hallmark  of  the  recovery  was  the 
record-breaking,  massive  series  of  defi- 
cits, rising  from  a  record-smashing 
$109  billion  in  1982.  to  $195  billion  in 

1983  and  $175  billion  In  1984  with 
more  sure  to  come.  The  vast  stimulus 
of  those  deficits  has  given  this  country 
a  tnily  great  economic  year  in  1984. 
The  economy  grew  by  6.8  percent,  the 
best  growth  year  since  1951,  33  years 
ago.  The  stimulus  of  the  massive  defi- 
cits undoubtedly  provided  the  main 
steam  for  that  exuberant  recovery. 
But  the  deficits  did  something  else 
that  was  both  welcome  and  surprising. 
The  deficits,  oddly  enough  also  helped 
maintain  the  great  Improvement  In 
the  Inflation  rate  that  tough  Federal 
Reserve  Board  monetary  policy 
earned.   Inflation  In   1982.    1983,  and 

1984  stayed  at  or  below  4  percent  each 
year,  an  astonishing  performance  com- 
pared to  the  more  than  13-percent  In- 
flation the  economy  suffered  in  1979 
and  more  than  12-percent  inflation  in 
1980. 

How  did  deficits  help  do  that?  The 
deficits  helped  hold  down  inflation  by 
so  Increasing  foreign  borrowing  which 
required  foreigners  to  sell  their  cur- 
rencies and  buy  the  dollar  that  foreign 
currencies  dropped  sharply  in  value. 
The  American  dollar  shot  up  In  value. 
So  Americans  could  buy  more  cheaply 
from  abroad.  Even  more  Important, 
the  deficits,  by  bloating  the  dollar  and 
cheapening  foreign  imports,  prevented 
American  business  from  increasing 
prices.  They  could  not  do  so  without 
losing  business  to  foreign  imports. 

So  the  Reagan-Baker  economic 
policy  worked  like  a  charm  during 
1983-84  recovery.  Then,  why  not  have 
more  of  the  same  big  growth,  low  In- 
flation medicine?  Why  not  confirm 
Mr.  Baker  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  as  the  chief  economic  adviser 
to  the  President?  The  answer  is  that 
this  Reagan-Baker  deficit  policy  Is 
great  In  the  short  nm  as  the  1984  eco- 
nomic growth  and  low  Inflation  figures 
show,  but  for  the  long  run?  Watch 
out.  It  Is  stricly  bad  news. 

And  yet.  this  Senator  will  vote  for 
Mr.  Baker,  but  he  will  do  so  with  seri- 
ous misgivings.  James  Baker,  as  we 
have  said.  Is  an  Intelligent  man.  That 
Is  enormously  valuable  in  any  position 
of  Importance,  such  as  running  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  will  have 
the  fxill  confidence  of  the  President. 
He  has  worked  well  with  Congress  In 
the  past  and  will  do  so  again.  But  he 
has  virtually  no  relevant  background 
to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  would  happily  vote  for  him  for  At- 
torney General.  Why  not  the  Treas- 
ury? Because  Mr.  Baker  has  had  little 
exi)erience  in  dealing  with  any  of  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  He  has  no  training  In 
economics.  He  has  written  nothing 
about  economic  policy.  He  has  not  had 


one  day's  experience  in  handling  any 
of  the  kind  of  duties  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  will  have  to  handle.  But, 
frankly,  this  Senator  knows  he  must 
hold  this  administration  to  a  much 
lower  standard  of  qualification  than 
other  administrations.  I  know  that  if 
Mr.  Baker  should  be  rejected,  the  next 
nominee  will  be  even  less  qualified.  So 
with  great  respect  for  Mr.  Baker's  fine 
personal  qualities,  while  deploring  his 
lack  of  significant  qualifications,  I  will 
cast  a  reluctant  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Baker 
has  courteously  written  me  a  letter 
setting  forth  his  qualifications  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
they  show  him  to  be  qualified  for 
many  offices,  particularly,  as  I  have 
said.  Attorney  General,  certainly 
President  of  the  United  States— of 
course,  a  lot  of  people  are  qualified  for 
that— but  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 
No.  And  as  the  principal  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  you  have  to  be 
kidding.  Absolutely  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

Thx  Whiti  Houbb. 
Wathington,  January  Zi,  IMS. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Prozxixx. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Phozmirk  I  have  Just  had 
lunch  with  Bob  E>ole  who  sunest«d  that  I 
drop  you  this  note  about  my  private  sector 
and  government  experience  In  order  to 
assist  you  in  Judging  my  qualifications  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  graduated  from  your  alma  mater  (The 
Hill  School)  In  1948.  I  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  In  1962  with  a  B.A. 
degree.  My  law  degree  was  obtained,  follow- 
ing two  years  active  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  from  the  University  of  Texas  (with 
honors)  in  1957.  Prom  1967  to  1976  I  prac- 
ticed law  as  both  an  associate  and  partner  of 
Andrews  <fe  Kurth  In  Houston.  Texas— the 
fifth  largest  firm  in  Texas.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  management  committee  of  that  firm 
and  my  practice  was  of  a  general  business 
law  nature.  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  banking  and 
securities  law  work.  I  also  did  general  corpo- 
rate law  including  mergers,  acquisitions,  etc. 
I  have  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
three  banks  and  one  bank  holding  company. 
In  August.  1975,  I  was  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  by  President  Pord  and  I 
served  In  this  capacity  until  May,  1976, 
when  President  Pord  asked  me  to  move  to 
the  President  Pord  Committee.  For  several 
months  during  this  time  I  was  the  acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  was  a  regular  par- 
ticipant In  meetings  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  which  was  the  top  economic  policy 
coordinating  entity  In  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion. 

In  August,  1976.  President  Pord  asked  me 
to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  President  Pord 
Committee  and  I  served  as  such  until  I  re- 
sumed my  law  practice  in  1977,  which  con- 
tinued until  I  entered  government  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1981  as  President  Reagan's  Chief  of 
Staff.  (I  did  take  time  off  during  that 
period,  however,  to  run  for  Attorney  Gener- 


al of  Texas,  to  organize  and  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Oeorge  Bush  for  President  Com- 
mittee and  to  serve  as  Senior  Advisor  to  the 
Reagan-Bush  Committee.) 

On  January  20.  1981  I  became  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Assistant  to  President  Reagan.  As 
such  I  have  attended  E>x>nomlc  Summits 
with  him  and  accompanied  him  on  other 
foreign  trips.  I  have  worked  extensively 
with  both  Dave  Stockman  and  Don  Regan 
In  the  development  of  our  budget  and  tax 
policy  recommendations  for  the  President, 
and  I  have  assisted  our  efforts  to  Implement 
the  President's  policies  by  chairing  our  leg- 
islative strategy  group  here  In  the  White 
House.  I  have  been  a  Presldentlally  desig- 
nated member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  for  four  years  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  various  Cabinet  Councils  which  are 
functioning  within  the  executive  branch. 

I  hope  this  is  helpful  to  you  In  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  you  wUl  vote  to  confirm 
my  nomination  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  know  you  do  not  make  it  a  practice  of 
seeing  nominees  in  advance  of  their  confir- 
mation hearings,  but  I  would  look  forward 
to  visiting  with  you  at  a  later  date  If  I  am 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamb  A.  Bakxr  III, 

Chief  of  Staff  and 
A$ti*Uint  to  the  President 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
nomination  of  James  Baker  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury.  In  the  time  that 
he  has  been  in  Washington,  I  think 
Jim  Baker  has  proven  he  Is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  dedication  and  can 
work  In  a  very  constructive  way  In  this 
administration  to  help  set  straight 
some  of  the  economic  problems  that 
we  confront.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  him  personally,  having  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  observing  his 
work  as  a  member  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  compliment  the  President  on 
his  selection  of  Jim  Baker  for  this  im- 
portant position  because  I  know  that 
he  will  serve  with  distinction  and  skill. 
It  Is  my  hope,  in  view  of  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  this  nomina- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  will  vote  in  approval  of  this 
nomination. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mississippi  for 
those  very  generous  words  about  Mr. 
Baker. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  may 
want.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Finance  Conmiittee  and 
its  chairman.  Bos  Packwood  for 
moving  so  promptly  to  report  the 
President's     nomination     of     James 


Baker  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
replacing  Don  Regan,  who  will  be 
moving  to  the  White  House  as  Chief 
of  Staff.  I  am  confident  the  Senate 
will  follow  suit,  because  swift  action 
on  Jim  Baker's  nomination  is  Impor- 
tant—not just  because  of  the  outatand- 
Ing  qualifications  both  he  and  Don 
Regan  will  bring  to  their  new  Jobs,  but 
because  it  Is  vital  that  the  President 
get  his  team  in  order  and  working  at 
top  strength  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
ambitious  agenda  President  Reagan 
outlined  in  his  second  Inaugural  ad- 
dress demands  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Jim  Baker  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, so  that  he  can  bring  to  bear 
on  that  agenda  the  exceptional  skills 
he  has  demonstrated  at  the  White 
House  over  the  past  4  years. 

A  DUmiGtnSHXD  RBCORS 

Those  of  us  who  have  woriced  with 
Jim  Baker,  particularly  In  advancing 
President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Jim  has  been  closely  In- 
volved In  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  tax  and 
budget  policies,  and  he  has  proven  ex- 
tremely effective  in  working  with  us  In 
Congress.  The  importance  of  that  skill 
should  not  be  underestimated,  given 
the  President's  ambitious  economic 
agenda.  Major  spending  cuts  to  reduce 
the  deficit  are  om-  top  priority,  and  no 
doubt  Jim  Baker  will  continue  to  focus 
primarily  on  that  goal  as  he  moves 
into  the  role  of  chief  economic  officer 
of  the  administration.  But  tax  reform, 
constitutional  reform  of  our  fiscal 
policy,  and  maintaining  good  economic 
relations  around  the  globe  also  are  im- 
portant to  President  Reagan,  and  will 
demand  a  firm  guiding  hand  at  Treas- 
ury. 

Jim  Baker's  experience  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  White  House. 
He  has  served  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  President  Ford,  and 
he  has  been  active  in  p>olltlcs  for  naany 
years— with  considerable  success,  I 
might  add.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
legal  career,  and  he  has  served  on  the 
boards  of  many  major  companies.  But 
most  important  of  all,  he  knows  us 
and  he  knows  President  Reagan,  and 
he  has  won  the  confidence  of  those 
who  govern  from  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  He  will  be  able  to  get 
the  Job  done  that  must  be  done  on  the 
economic  front. 

SKIf  81  OP  trROERCT 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  nomination  of  James 
Baker  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  delay.  The  sooner  we  have  all 
the  players  in  place,  the  sooner  we  can 
complete  legislative  action  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  The  work  we  have 
done  in  Senate  discussions  so  far,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  administration, 
should  enable  us  to  pass  a  major 
spending  reduction,  "freeze  plus" 
package  that  will  secxire  and  consoli- 


date the  tremendous  economic  gains 
of  the  past  4  years.  Inflation  subdued, 
tax  rates  controlled,  regulation  re- 
duced, the  growth  of  pending  re- 
strained-all of  these  achievements 
have  made  our  citizens'  restrained— all 
of  these  achievements  have  made  our 
citizens'  economic  future  look  much 
brighter  than  anyone  could  have  Imag- 
ined 4  years  ago.  Anyone,  that  Is, 
except  Ronald  Reagan,  who  led  the 
way  to  economic  recovery  with  the 
help  of  able  lieutenants  like  Jim  Baker 
and  Don  Regan.  But  we  cannot  relax 
now,  with  the  challenge  of  the  deficit 
still  before  us.  Time  Is  wasting,  and 
the  sooner  we  have  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Regan  in  their  new  posts,  the  sooner 
we  can  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  views  Just 
expressed  by  the  distingtilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  Having  worked 
closely  with  Jim  Baker  over  the  years 
and  knowing  of  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise, his  integrity  and  his  dedica- 
tion, r  think  It  Is  fortunate  that  his 
nomination  is  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  It  Is  also  maybe  symbolic  In 
a  sense;  this  will  be  the  first  record 
vote  this  session.  It  is  a  very  important 
nomination,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
support  it.  We  wUl  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  over  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months  dealing  with  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, dealing  with  Don  Regan,  who 
will  move  from  Treasury  to  the  White 
House,  dealing  with  various  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  President,  and 
Members  on  both  sides  as  we  continue 
our  work  on  deficit  reduction.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  rely  on  the  con- 
structive assistance  from  the  distin- 
giilshed  nominee,  James  Baker,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  we  will  unani- 
mously approve  his  nomination  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  tell  the  majority  leader  we  also 
sent  out  of  committee  today  Mr. 
Darman  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Pearlman  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. I  hope  we  can  have  those  on  the 
floor  before  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  therolL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  may  desire. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  recommending  speedy  con- 
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flrmatlon  of  Jim  Baker's  nomination 
by  the  Senate. 

The  country  may  t>e  at  a  crossroads 
in  Federal  tax  policy  today.  Opinion 
polls  show  that  the  public  favors  the 
concept  of  a  lower-rate,  broader-based 
tax.  and  we  may  be  at  the  point  of  un- 
dertaking a  wholesale  reappraisal  of 
the  many  deductions,  credits,  and 
preferences  in  the  Tax  Code. 

But  the  polls  also  show  that  the 
public  wants  to  preserve  deductions 
for  such  things  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  mortgage  interest.  And  most 
of  the  special  provisions  in  our  tax 
laws  are  based  on  policies  that  similar- 
ly have  strong  support— such  as  en- 
couraging research  and  development 
or  encouraging  oil  exploration. 

I  think  Jim  Baker  is  a  good  choice  to 
steer  us  down  the  narrow  path  be- 
tween these  inconsistent  positions. 
Whether  or  not  the  President  decides 
to  give  a  priority  to  tax  reform  on  his 
agenda,  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
the  special  deductions,  credits,  and 
preferences  in  the  Tax  Code  will  be  re- 
examined. 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Baker  comes 
from  a  family  that  has  given  our  State 
of  Texas  generations  of  leadership.  He 
has  carried  on  in  that  tradition.  He,  of 
course,  has  superlative  credentials— 
from  an  excellent  education,  to  mili- 
tary service,  to  law  firm  partnership. 
And  he  has  an  impeccable  reputation 
for  integrity.  Moreover,  I  think  he  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the 
tax  laws  on  business  and  personal  deci- 
sions and  on  the  economy.  As  former 
Treasury  Secretary  and  fellow  Texan 
John  Connelly  pointed  out  recently. 
"He  knows  that  lower  interest  rates 
are  good  for  the  country." 

Mr.  President.  In  his  hearings  before 
the  Finance  Committee  last  week.  Jim 
Baker  demonstrated  a  solid  grasp  of 
the  complicated  issues  that  he  wlU 
deal  with.  I  think  the  committee  also 
demonstrated  to  him  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with 
on  the  Hill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove his  nomination. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  Presi- 
dent's second  term  often  brings  a  new 


team.  The  nomination  of  a  key  part  of 
President  Reagan's  new  team,  Mr. 
James  Baker,  is  before  us  today.  As 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff.  Mr.  Baker 
was  a  key  member  of  the  President's 
first  term  team  as  well.  In  that  very 
difficult  and  demanding  post,  Mr. 
Baker  generally  was  given  high  marks 
for  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  He  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  pragmatism 
and  the  ability  to  strike  a  compromise 
that  could  break  policy  or  some  kind 
of  legislative  logjams.  These  are  abili- 
ties that  wlU  serve  him  well  in  his  new 
post  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Prom  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  Treasury  post  has  been  a  key  part 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
The  Treasury's  responsibilities  range 
from  shaping  tax  policy  to  helping 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system. 

In  many  ways,  Mr.  Baker  enters  the 
Treasury  post  in  favorable  circum- 
stances. He  is  the  choice  of  an  im- 
mensely popular  President  with  whom 
he  has  worked  closely  for  4  years.  The 
economy  has  grown  rapidly  for  2  years 
and  the  relatively  strong  performance 
in  the  last  3  months  has  quieted  at 
least  for  the  moment  fears  of  a  near- 
term  recession.  He  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  remembered  as  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  helped  lay  a  solid 
base  for  long-term  prosperity. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  will 
have  to  face  some  serious  challenges- 
challenges  that  could  determine  the 
industrial  and  financial  health  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Baker  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
a  severely  overvalued  dollar.  Last 
year's  estimated  trade  deficit  of  $125 
billion  almost  doubled  the  all-time 
record  trade  deficit  of  a  year  before. 
Recently,  Ambassador  Brock  estimat- 
ed that  the  1985  trade  deficit  could  be 
25-percent  higher  stUl.  There  is  more 
than  one  cause  of  the  trade  deficit, 
but  the  dollar  is  a  major  factor.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  has  risen  so  high 
that  manufacturing  industries  in  par- 
ticular are  placed  In  a  position  of 
severe  competitive  disadvantage  in 
both  overseas  and  domestic  markets. 

Mr.  Baker  also  faces  an  internation- 
al financial  system  still  burdened  by 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  loans 
to  developing  countries.  Many  Ameri- 
can banks  are  involved  in  those  loans— 
and  the  larger  the  bank  the  more 
deeply  It  is  likely  to  have  been  in- 
volved. In  addition  to  foreign  loans, 
domestic  banks  are  struggling  with  the 
uncertain  path  of  further  deregulation 
and  the  prospect  of  loan  defaults  in 
the  energy  and  agricultural  sectors. 

As  a  leading  economic  figure  in  the 
administration,  Mr.  Baker  will  have  to 
wrestle  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
deficit  reduction.  What  finally  hap- 
pens to  deficit  reduction  this  year, 
will,  in  some  part,  be  Influenced  by 
Mr.   Baker's  views   on   the   economic 


outlook    and    where    spending    cuts 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Baker  also  has  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  play  a  major  role  in  simplifying 
the  Tax  Code.  The  American  public 
clearly  wants  a  tax  code  that  is  simple, 
fair,  and  supportive  of  economic 
growth.  More  than  anyone  except  the 
President  himself.  Mr.  Baker  can  con- 
tribute to  giving  us  a  revised  tax 
system  with  these  characteristics. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  offers  Mr. 
Baker  both  many  challenges  and  op- 
portunities. His  choices  can  help  us 
move  forward  toward  a  path  of  long- 
term  growth  or  downward  toward  the 
road  of  debt  and  deficits.  He  brings 
many  skills  to  his  new  office.  He  will 
need  them  all. 

I  wish  Mr.  Baker  well  In  his  new 
post,  because,  in  saying  that,  I  am 
wishing  our  Nation  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nomination  of  James  A. 
Baker  III.  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  in  our  system 
of  government.  This  office  is  fifth  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. As  the  chief  adviser  and  analyst  on 
economic  and  monetary  matters  to  the 
President,  the  Treasury  Secretary  per- 
forms a  vital  function  in  formulating 
the  financial  policies  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  estimation,  Jim 
Baker  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  utmost  Integrity,  and  his 
remarkable  energy  and  acumen  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  has  worked  and 
consulted.  For  the  past  4  years,  Mr. 
Baker  has  served  ably  as  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Assistant  to  President 
Reagan,  establishing  an  impressive 
record  as  an  excellent  manager  and 
keen  legislative  strategist. 

His  formidable  negotiation  skills  and 
a  capacity  for  hard  work  helped  to 
secure  passage  In  1981  of  President 
Reagan's  landmark  tax  cut  and  spend- 
ing reduction  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion is  responsible  in  large  measure  for 
the  economic  recovery  our  country  is 
enjoying  today.  Moreover,  Mr.  Baker 
can  list  among  his  credits  the  impor- 
tant role  he  played  In  the  successful 
legislative  effort  to  place  the  Social 
Security  Retirement  Program  on  a 
sound  financial  footing,  thereby 
easing  the  concerns  of  millions  of  our 
senior  citizens  whose  economic  surviv- 
al depends  on  their  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Mr.  Baker's  many  other  accomplish- 
ments while  working  at  the  White 
House  are  too  numerous  to  recite  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  experience 
gained  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Assistant 
to  the  President  has  made  him  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  serve  in  the  po- 


sition to  which  he  has  been  nominat- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  the  fine  record  Mr. 
Baker  has  made  for  himself  as  Chief 
of  Staff  and  Assistant  to  President 
Reagan  is  but  part  and  parcel  of  a  dis- 
tinguished professional  career.  After 
graduating  from  Princeton  University 
in  1952.  Mr.  Baker  served  his  coimtry 
proudly  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Subsequent  to  his  mili- 
tary service,  he  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  School  of  Law.  graduating 
with  honors  in  1957.  He  then  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Andrews,  Kurth. 
Campbell  &  Jones  in  his  native  Hous- 
ton, TX,  where  he  practiced  law  for  23 
years,  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
superb  corporate  lawyer.  From  Augiist 
1975  to  May  1976,  Mr.  Baker  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Baker's  strong  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility is  evidenced  by  his  active  in- 
volvement in  numerous  public  service 
projects,  including  the  Texas  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  M.D.  Anderson 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute. 

Mr.  President.  Jim  Baker  is  a  man  of 
exemplary  character  whose  work  expe- 
rience and  education  have  prepared 
him  well  to  meet  successfully  the 
enormous  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
have  enjoyed  working  closely  with  Jim 
Baker  in  his  role  as  Chief  of  White 
House  Staff  and  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity as  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

I  strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Baker  to  this  post.  If  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  as  I  expect  he  will  be  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  perform  with 
exceptional  skill  and  diligence  the  new 
duties  and  public  tnist  reposed  in  him. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  rise  to  express  my  support  for 
the  nomination  of  James  A.  Baker  111 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  announcement  that  Jim  Baker 
and  E>on  Regan  would  trade  positions 
caught  me— and  virtually  everyone 
else— by  surprise.  After  the  initial  sur- 
prise wore  off,  I  quickly  concluded  as 
did  everyone  else  I  spoke  with  that 
Jim  Baker  would  make  an  excellent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — especially 
if  his  past  service  as  the  F*resident's 
chief  of  staff  Is  any  indication,  which  I 
believe  it  is. 

During  the  past  4  years  as  chief  of 
staff,  Jim  Baker  has  served  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  with  extraordi- 
nary skill.  He  has  demonstrated  an  ex- 
ceptional ability  to  deal  with  a  broad 
range  of  substantive,  legislative,  and 
political  issues  and  achieve  tangible  re- 
sults for  the  President.  As  the  primary 
strategist  for  the  1981  tax  and  budget 
cuts.  Jim  Baker  played  a  vital  role  in 
President  Reagan's  successful  effort  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  increased  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  our  economy.  As 


the  chief  of  staff,  his  efforts  were  Her- 
culean and  his  accomplishments  sub- 
stantial. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  a 
strong  and  effective  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  While  the  range  of  issues 
may  not  be  as  broad,  the  importance 
of  the  issues  he  will  face  during  the 
President's  second  term  cannot  be  uin- 
derestimated.  As  the  administration's 
economic  spokesman,  he  will  be  the 
point  person  for  deficit  reduction,  tax 
simplification,  and  international  debt 
problems.  The  skills  he  demonstrated 
so  ably  as  chief  of  staff  will  serve  him 
well  in  dealing  with  Congress,  foreign 
governments,  and  the  American 
people  on  these  issues. 

I  am  confident  that  Jim  Baker  will 
serve  the  President  and  country  well 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  selection,  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  his 
new  position,  and  hope  he  stays  in  his 
new  position  for  the  entire  second 
term. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  by  nomi- 
nating James  Baker  the  President  has 
chosen  a  Treasury  Secretary  known 
for  his  competence,  his  relative  prag- 
matism, his  political  acumen,  and  his 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

There  are  many  things  that  need  ur- 
gently to  be  done. 

The  departing  Secretary.  Donald  T. 
Regan,  leaves  with  his  most  important 
monument  designed  but  as  yet  not 
built.  That  is  the  program  for  tax  sim- 
plification and  reform,  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department  over  the 
past  year  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  presented  to  the  public  in 
November  1984. 

The  Treasury's  proposal  is— let  us 
say  frankly  and  without  partisan- 
ship—a landmark  work.  It  builds  on 
the  initiative  of  Senator  Braolst  in 
designing  a  broad-based,  simplified 
progressive  tax  structure.  It  preserves 
the  progressive,  income-based  charac- 
ter of  our  tax  system.  It  would  restore 
the  universality  and  fairness  required 
to  make  such  a  system  work.  It  rejects 
suggestions  to  pile  new  tax  butxlens 
onto  working  men  and  women  and 
onto  the  middle  class,  such  as  through 
a  national  sales  or  value-added  tax. 

The  Treasury's  proposal  provides 
this  body,  the  administration,  and  the 
new  Treasury  Secretary  with  an  op- 
portunity of  singular  importance. 

We  can  rise  above  the  clientele  poli- 
tics that  so  often  characterizes  our  be- 
havior—or  we  can  sink  beneath  it. 

We  can  act,  for  once,  in  the  interest 
of  the  80  percent  of  the  Nation  who 
want  a  simple,  fair,  progressive  tax 
system— or  we  can  act  in  the  multiple 
interests  of  the  organized  minorities 
who  do  not. 

We  can  give  our  system  of  revenue, 
and  our  system  of  government  Itself, 
new  life  with  decisive  action  In  favor 
of  this  plan— or  we  can  administer  its 


slow  death  by  insisting  that  every  in- 
terest be  taken  care  of. 

Responsibility  to  lead  the  way  lies 
with  the  President,  and  the  new  field 
commander  wiU  be  James  Baker.  Will 
he  pursue  tax  simplification  with  the 
vigor  that  the  public  wants?  Or  will  he 
let  it  die  the  death  of  a  thousand  cuts? 
The  Nation  will  be  watching. 

Interest  rates  have  fallen  by  over  2 
points  since  the  summer  of  1984,  and 
for  a  simple  reason:  easier  monetary 
policy.  It  may  be  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  scope  for  still  lower  rates 
by  this  mechanism  alone— that  the 
Federal  Reserve  caimot  safely  risk  still 
more  easing  of  money  all  by  itself. 
Yet,  as  every  farmer,  every  small  busi- 
nessman, and  every  young  couple  seek- 
ing to  buy  a  home  knows,  interest 
rates  have  not  fallen  enough. 

Herein  lies  the  second  great  chal- 
lenge facing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: How  to  get  interest  rates  down. 

Deficit  reduction  must  top  any  list 
of  measures.  E>very  serious  analyst 
agrees  that  our  deficits  must  be  cut. 
But  among  this  choir  of  voices,  there 
has  been  one  conspicuous  exception: 
the  UJS.  Treasury  Department.  There, 
under  the  influence  of  some  prof oimd- 
ly  silly  ideas,  spokesmen  have  routine- 
ly waded  into  the  tide  of  evidence  on 
this  point  and  ordered  it  to  recede. 
"Deficits  don't  affect  interest  rates" 
they  insist.  Yet  real  Interest  rates  and 
deficits  have  risen  in  tandem  in  the 
Reagan  years. 

The  particular  danger  of  this  cava- 
lier attitude  toward  revenues  and  defi- 
cits stems  from  the  institutional  role 
that  the  Treasury  must  play.  The 
Treasury,  to  put  it  simply,  must  be  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purse.  If  the 
Treasury  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
deficit,  then  who  will  be?  We  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  the  consequences  of 
allowing  this  role  to  be  usurped  by  a 
radical  theory. 

A  new  Secretary  provides  au  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  departure.  Secretary 
Baker  should  eschew  the  false  opti- 
mism and  phony  scholarship  of  the 
supply-slders.  Just  as  Jim  Baker  resist- 
ed their  worst  Incursions  into  high 
f)olicy  when  he  served  as  Chief  of 
Staff  at  the  White  House.  Perh^is, 
once  in  a  while,  he  may  even  stroll 
over  to  his  old  offices  and  update  his 
predecessor— even  his  boss-^n  the 
return  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  fold  of  common  sense. 

The  Treastiry  has  another  impor- 
tant role  to  play  affecting  interest 
rates  in  the  area  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  These  are  properly  re- 
served to  the  Treasury,  and  are  not 
the  sole  province  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. In  this  area  the  administration 
has  not  shown  the  imagination  that 
the  situation  requires. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  world  econo- 
my is  for  international  leadership  and 
coordinated  action  on  two  problems:  to 
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lower  r«al  Interest  rmtes  around  the 
world,  and  to  resolve,  rather  than 
merely  manage,  the  debt  crisis  in 
Latin  America.  On  these  issues— partly 
because  of  the  scorn  with  which  the 
Treasury  view  on  budget  deficits  has 
been  reviewed  by  our  friends  abroad— 
the  Department  has  been  Ineffective. 
Perhaps  here.  too.  with  the  authority 
that  Mr.  Baker  brings  to  his  Job.  we 
can  hope  for  a  change. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  conduct  of  mon- 
etary policy  itself.  For  4  years  now, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  embarrassingly  wrong-headed  on 
this  subject.  We  have  had  4  years  of 
Fed-balting.  spurious  criticism  and 
scapegoating— while  at  the  same  time 
the  Treasury  supported  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  tight  money,  high  inter- 
est rate  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

We  can  hope  for  a  return  to  reason 
on  this  score.  Let  the  Federal  Reserve 
be  criticized  when  it  Is  wrong.  But  let 
the  administration  also  speak  with  one 
clear  voice  on  monetary  matters— and 
not  one  supportive  voice  in  private  and 
another  carping,  criticizing  voice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  press. 

Mr.  President,  James  Baker  has  long 
sought  a  Cabinet  level  appointment. 
On  a  personal  level,  I  am  pleased  he 
will  be  able  to  realize  this  goal.  But 
with  the  unique  qualities  he  is  bring- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  his 
selection  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  augur  well  for  the  country.  He 
has  an  enormous  task  before  him — on 
tax  reform.  Interest  rates,  and  interna- 
tional economic  policy  as  well.  He  has 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  tils  ability 
to  get  things  done.  His  reputation  on 
that  point  will  certainly  be  tested  in 
the  months  ahead.  I  intend  to  support 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
James  Baker  as  nominee  for  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Jim  Baker  has  had  an 
extraordinary  record  of  service  in  the 
past  4  years  in  the  administration  of 
President  Reagan  as  chief  of  staff  and 
assistant  to  the  President.  Dtiring  his 
time  at  the  White  House.  Jim  Baker- 
had  the  responsibility  to  develop  and 
Implement  the  President's  legislative 
strategy.  I  believe  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  with  great  skill  and  aplomb 
and  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  Just 
an  exceptionally  talented  individual. 

Jim  Baker  has  approached  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  an  open  and  fair- 
minded  spirit.  He  has  worked  with 
most  of  my  colleagues  at  various  times 
and  has  developed  a  strong  rapport 
with  many  Members  of  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  will  serve  lilm  well  as  he 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  very  difficult 
issues  ahead  in  the  coming  months 
and  years.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Jim  Baker  personally  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  unanimous 
support  of  this  truly  remarkable  indi- 
vidual for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 


Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  my  words  of  support  for 
our  President's  nomination  of  his 
trusted  chief  of  staff  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Baker's 
experience  in  Washington  and  in 
working  with  so  many  members  of  the 
administration  will  serve  him  well  as 
he  undertakes  his  new  duties.  In  the 
course  of  my  discussions  with  Mr. 
Baker  over  the  past  4  years,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  confirmed  his  nomi- 
nation last  week.  I  have  found  him  to 
be  sensitive  to  my  concerns  about  the 
economic  crisis  now  facing  so  many  of 
the  citizens  of  my  State  of  Iowa. 

I  am  confident  that  as  he  assxunes 
his  duties  as  chief  advocate  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  that 
he  will  consider  the  need  to  address 
the  farm  crisis  with  immediate  actions 
to  implement  the  President's  farm 
credit  plan.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Baker  will  make  it  a  priority  to  en- 
courage the  freeze  on  Federal  spend- 
ing necessary  to  bring  the  budget  defi- 
cits under  control.  Only  then  will 
there  be  the  relief  from  the  high  in- 
terest rates  and  poor  international  ex- 
change rates  that  have  caused  such 
havoc  for  our  Nation's  farmers. 

I  hope  he  will  continue  your  prede- 
cessor's efforts  to  work  closely  with 
Chairman  Volker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
terest rates.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  Mr.  Baker  in  the  coming 
session  as  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
siders the  tax  reform  proposals  now 
being  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress.  As  we  ex- 
amine the  various  elements  of  each 
plan.  I  would  expect  his  support  for 
formulating  a  tax  policy  that  will  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  productivi- 
ty, with  a  sense  of  fairness  and  equity 
for  all  segments  of  oxa  country. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  President  Reagan  for  his  ex- 
cellent choice  of  James  A.  Baker  III  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Knowing 
Jim  Baker,  and  the  excellent  Job  he 
has  done  as  the  President's  chief  of 
staff,  there  is  no  question  that  he  has 
the  qualities  and  expertise  necessary 
to  meet  the  extremely  challenging  and 
taxing  responsibilities  which  await 
him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His 
outstanding  record  as  chief  of  staff  is 
sure  to  be  reflected  in  his  new  capac- 
ity. I  am  extremely  pleased  to  give  Jim 
Baker  my  complete  and  unequivocal 
support  as  he  assxmies  this  most  im- 
portant position. 

Jim  Baker  takes  on  this  role  at  an 
extremely  difficult  and  challenging 
time  In  this  country's  economic  histo- 
ry. The  present  U.S.  Tax  Code  is  too 
complicated,  it  is  unfair,  and  it  retards 
economic  growth.  While  the  desire  to 
reform  taxes  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
tax  structiu*  itself,  recently  Interest 
In  this  issue  has  greatly  increased  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people. 


Many  individuals  and  businessmen 
from  all  economic  strata  believe 
strongly  In.  and  are  calling  for,  basic 
tax  reform  aimed  at  restoring  simplici- 
ty and  fairness  to  our  system  of  tax- 
ation. This  Issue,  together  with  the  se- 
rious debt  problem  this  country  faces, 
will  keep  both  Congress  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  extremely  busy  in  the 
coming  years,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
have  an  individual  of  the  caliber  of 
Jim  Baker  at  the  head  of  Treasury 
during  this  time. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
working  with,  and  getting  to  know  Jim 
Baker  on  a  personal  level.  I  am  very 
impressed  with  his  abilities  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  confident  that  he  wlU 
continue  to  serve  his  country  well  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Birs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  Baker  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  has  served  our  Presi- 
dent and  this  Nation  well  during  the 
last  4  years  in  his  capacity  as  the 
President's  chief  of  staff,  and  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
efficiently  and  successfully  run  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Baker's  credentials  are  outstand- 
ing and  his  experience  In  coordinating 
many  of  President  Reagan's  triumphs 
on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  useful  as  he  un- 
dertakes the  arduous  but  necessary 
task  of  simplifying  this  country's  Tax 
Code.  In  1981,  his  contributions  were 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  tax-cut 
package  and  spending  reductions 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  our  cur- 
rently vibrant  economy.  He  also 
helped  to  guide  the  Social  Security 
package  through  the  Halls  of  Congress 
which  rescued  the  program  and  en- 
abled millions  of  our  elderly  residents 
to  live  without  the  fear  that  one  day 
that  check,  their  sole  source  of 
income,  would  not  be  in  the  mail. 

These  are  achievements  of  profound 
proportion  and  clearly  demonstrate 
that  his  service  has  touched  the  lives 
of  literally  millions  of  Americans.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  con- 
tributions to  this  administration  thus 
far,  and  eagerly  anticipate  his  contri- 
butions and  successes  in  the  next  4 
years.  His  desire  and  willingness  to 
selflessly  continue  working  as  a  public 
servant  rather  than  opt  for  the  less 
frazzled  and  higher  paying  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  is  a  reflection  of  this 
man's  dedication  to  fair  and  decent 
principles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  James 
Baker  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  James  Baker 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry.  In 
the  last  4  years,  he  has  consistently 
demonstrated  good  humor,  patience, 
and  political  wisdom  in  a  most  de- 
manding Job.  These  qualities  will  serve 


him  well  in  his  new  position,  and  will 
permit  him  to  continue  to  serve  the 
President  well,  as  he  has  since  1981. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Treasury  Secretary  Baker  in  a  number 
of  areas.  Certainly  among  the  most 
important  of  these  will  be  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  fundamental  and 
broad-based  personal  and  corporate 
tax  reform.  I  am  encouraged  that  Mr. 
Baker  has  confirmed  that  such  tax 
reform  is  a  top  priority  of  the  adminis- 
tration, because  I  personally  believe 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  policy  change  of  historic  signifi- 
cance in  this  area.  Should  Mr.  Baker 
ever,  in  the  press  of  affairs,  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  tax  reform;  or 
should  his  devotion  to  the  subject  flag, 
I  will  certainly  be  among  those  press- 
ing it  upon  him  again. 

I  wish  Mr.  Baker  well  in  his  new  un- 
dertaking, although  I  am  sure  that  if 
success  comes  to  those  who  bring  to 
their  tasks  Intelligence,  diligence,  and 
perspective,  then  success  will  be  his.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting his  nomination. 

Mr.  DDRENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  strongly  support  James  A. 
Baker  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  believe  President 
Reagan  has  made  an  excellent  choice 
for  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Baker  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  For  the  past  4 
years  Mr.  Baker  has  served  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  in  a 
professional  and  dedicated  manner  as 
the  chief  of  staff  and  assistant  to  the 
President,  and  I  am  confident  that  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  his  high  degree 
of  loyalty,  integrity,  and  leadership. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee considered  the  nomination  of  Jim 
Baker,  he  responded  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory maimer  to  a  number  of  queries 
including  the  budget  deficit,  tax 
reform,  trade  deficit,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  interest  rates.  In  his  pre- 
pared statement,  Mr.  Baker  said: 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  personal 
relationships  I  have  developed  In  the  proc- 
ess. More  generally,  however,  I  have  tried  to 
help  assure  that  we  approach  relations  with 
the  Legislative  Branch  In  a  constructive, 
open,  and  fair-minded  spirit— and  I  have 
been  gratified  that  this  spirit  has  been  con- 
sistently reciprocated.  If  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  hope  and  expect  to  continue 
to  work  with  the  Congress,  and  your  com- 
mittee, in  the  same  constructive  spirit. 

I  firmly  believe  Jim  Baker  will  con- 
tinue to  work  constructively  with  the 
Congress  in  his  new  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

During  the  6  years  that  I  been  in  the 
Senate,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
played  an  Important  role  in  helping  to 
solve  problems  affecting  the  constitu- 
ents of  Minnesota  and  the  Nation. 
During  the  several  years  that  I  have 
worked  with  Jim.  I  have  found  him  to 
be  helpful  and  cooperative.  As  he  as- 


sumes his  new  responsibilities  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  our  good  working  rela- 
tionship in  solving  issues  affecting 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  issues 
that  arise  periodically  in  my  office 
that  require  discussion  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  A  few  of  these  cur- 
rent issues  are:  First,  intergovernmen- 
tal issues  including  limiting  the  de- 
ductibility of  State  and  local  taxes  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  to  the 
extent  these  taxes  exceed  1  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income;  second,  the  Im- 
portance of  solving  the  Imputed  inter- 
est problem  quickly  and  in  an  uncom- 
plicated fashion;  third,  the  role  of 
Treasury  in  solving  the  American  fann 
problem;  fourth,  providing  support  for 
troubled  basic  industries — agriculture, 
forest  products,  mining,  steel  and 
transportation— which  have  not 
shared  in  the  recent  economic  recov- 
ery; fifth,  tax  reform  issues;  and  sixth, 
placing  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amoimt  of  total  tax  free  fringe  bene- 
fits that  an  employer  can  provide  an 
employee— with  each  employee  per- 
mitted to  select  his  benefits— and  with 
a  separate  limitation  for  medical  pre- 
mium costs.  The  following  is  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  first  two 
issues  listed  above: 

nrmoovxKincxiiTAL  issuxs  and 

DKDUCTIBIIJTT  OF  STATS  AlfD  U>CAL  TAXKS 

Throughout  the  past  4  years.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  expressed  his  strong 
Intention  to  return  program  responsi- 
bilities and  the  resources  needed  to 
fulfill  them  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

No  matter  how  noteworthy,  those 
goals  have  proven  difficult  to  Imple- 
ment. In  our  haste  to  solve  the  budget 
dilemma  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  we 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  needs  and 
problems  at  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment level.  We  don't  always  take 
the  time  to  think  about  the  role  of 
Government  and  the  operation  of  the 
intergovernmental  fiscal  system. 

As  Jim  Baker  takes  over  at  Treasury, 
he  has  a  golden  opportunity  to  signal 
State  and  local  governments  that  the 
President  Is  still  serious  about  making 
the  intergovernmental  system  work. 

The  issue  of  State  and  local  tax  de- 
ductibility is  a  good  example.  This  de- 
duction helps  protect  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  raise 
revenue  and  assiune  program  responsi- 
bility. It  also  helps  cushion  the  effect 
of  fiscal  disparities  between  States- 
disparities  which  result  from  differing 
capacities  to  raise  revenue.  For  exam- 
ple, some  States  have  a  better  capacity 
to  generate  revenue  from  natural  re- 
sources, manufacturing,  or  financial 
transactions,  and  in  the  process  keep 
Individual  Income  tax  rates  low.  Some 
States  have  to  raise  more  revenue  be- 
cause they  are  highly  urbanized  or 
carry  a  larger-than-average  percentage 
of  poor  Americans. 


Instead  of  outright  repeal  or  selec- 
tive modification,  the  Treasury  should 
be  looking  at  alternatives  which  pre- 
serve the  intergovernmental  benefits 
of  State  and  local  tax  deductibility. 

I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Baker  that 
he  look  at  an  alternative  to  outright 
repeal  which  I  plan  to  Introduce  soon. 
It  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
his  or  her  State  and  local  taxes  ex- 
ceeding 1  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  Everything  below  1  percent 
AOI  would  be  nondeductible. 

I  also  hope  Jim  Baker  will  take  a 
look  at  the  ongoing  Treasury  Depart- 
ment study  of  the  intergovernmental 
fiscal  system.  The  intergovernmental 
community  has  raised  serious  concerns 
about  approaches  Treasury  is  taking 
to  project  future  fiscal  outlooks. 

If  he  works  closely  with  State  and 
local  officials  on  these  and  other 
issues,  it  will  make  it  far  easier  for 
those  of  us  charged  with  Implement- 
ing the  President's  New  Federalism 
proposals  to  see  them  become  reality. 
■atrvTWB  nrmtasT  issus 

Another  issue  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  look  at  soon  is  the  im- 
puted interest  problem.  Most  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  Imputed  interest 
provisions  enacted  as  part  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  became  the 
subject  of  intense  debate  at  the  very 
end  of  the  98th  Congress.  We  enacted 
temporary  rules  to  solve  the  problem, 
but  they  expire  on  July  1,  1985.  We 
must  act  before  July  1  to  provide  a 
permanent  solution  so  that  homeown- 
ers, farmers,  and  small  businessmen, 
among  others,  can  be  certain  of  the 
law  when  contemplating  a  transaction 
utilizing  seller  financing. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  long 
contained  rules  for  determining  if  the 
contracts  in  such  transactions  had 
properly  distinguished  between  princi- 
pal and  interest  and  for  reallocating 
the  payments  if  they  had  not.  The 
IRS  is  required  to  scrutinize  debt  in- 
struments for  below-market  Interest 
rates  giving  rise  to  amounts  of  "un- 
stated interest"  and,  when  found,  to 
"impute"  an  amount  of  Interest  based 
on  market  rates.  The  amount  of  inter- 
est that  each  payment  would  have 
contained  if  it  had  been  computed  at 
market  rates  is  the  "Imputed  interest" 
in  that  payment,  and  the  rate  of  the 
payment  is  allocated  to  principaL 

The  IRS  has  usually  used  its  power 
to  define  unstated  interest  conserv- 
atively. For  example,  the  pre-Deficit 
Reduction  Act  IRS  rules  for  install- 
ment sales  set  the  "mai^et"  rate  used 
to  test  for  unstated  interest  at  only  9 
percent  sample  interest,  which  is 
below  the  current  actual  market  rate. 
This  leaves  buyers  and  sellers  consid- 
erable room  to  bargain. 

Essentially,  then,  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  1984  act  mandated 
to  the  Treasury  Department  that  they 
could  no  longer  use  conservative  fig- 
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urea  for  unatated  Interest.  The  result 
is  that  parties  have  lost  flexibility  to 
bargain,  and  at  times  of  high  interest 
rates  this  barRainlng  Is  essential  to  sell 
homes,  farms,  and  small  businesses. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  S.  251. 
which  is  a  simple  effective  solution.  I 
look  forward  to  worlLing  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Secretary 
Baker  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  issue 
before  the  temporary  rules  expire. 

The  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  an  extremely  important 
Cabinet  post.  Jim  Baker  has  the  quali- 
fications for  that  post  and  has  my  un- 
qualified support. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
James  Baker  III  is  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  have  many  things  In  common 
with  the  distinguished  nominee.  First. 
he  has  eight  children.  I  have  eight 
children;  he  is  an  avid  hunter,  and  I 
enjoy  nothing  more  than  a  good  day 
of  hunting;  he  enjoys  tennis,  and  so  do 
I;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  so  am  I  but  nei- 
ther of  us  have  practiced  for  quite 
some  time.  I  think  everybody  would 
conclude  that  because  of  those  similar- 
ities he  will  obviously  make  a  magnifi- 
cent Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

However,  on  a  serious  note.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
James  Baiker  III  has  been  nominated 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  I 
have  any  misgivings,  he  should  know 
that  it  is  only  because  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  for  4  years.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  that  working  relation- 
ship. I  have  nothing  but  compliments 
for  him  and  the  splendid  way  that  he 
handled  a  most  difficult  job  as  he 
helped  our  President  at  his  right  hand 
for  4  years.  Because  he  did  such  a 
splendid  job,  obviously  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  watch  him  leave  that  posi- 
tion. I  have  the  greatest  confidence  In 
the  President's  selection  of  the  person 
to  succeed  him,  and  in  all  honesty  I 
am  convinced  that,  while  Jim  Baker 
III  sajrs  he  wants  to  leave  the  job  he 
has  because  he  needs  a  bit  of  relief,  I 
am  in  complete  accord,  but  I  know  he 
will  have  another  very  difficult  job; 
the  job  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Tax  simplification,  deficit  reduc- 
tion, economic  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, trade  matters,  deregulation  and 
regxilation  of  the  financial  institutions 
are  a  sufficient  recipe  in  terms  of  ac- 
tivities for  any  one  human  being.  He 
will  do  them  well.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
support  him  and  I  do  so  with  absolute- 
ly no  reluctance  whatsoever.  My  con- 
gratulations to  the  President  for 
having  selected  him. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 


Blr.  PACKWOOD.  Ml.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  his  time,  I  am  prepared  to  jrield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
each  side  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  James  A.  Baker  ni  of  Texas,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  GarhI  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garh]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Dixoif],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mklcheh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sinnas]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MzLCHXR],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srsinns]  would 
each  vote    yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
McCoififZLL].  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  1  Ex.] 
TKAB— »S 


Abdnor 

Domenld 

Bumphrey 

Durenberter 

Inouye 

Armstronc 

lacleton 

JohnatoD 

Baucua 

CMt 

Kiwfheiiin 

Bentaen 

Cvrnna 

Kaiten 

Btden 

Xxm 

Kennedy 

Blnsamftn 

Pord 

Kerry 

Borra 

Olenn 

L*ut«nberg 

Roarhwlti 

Ooktw»t«r 

IMMIX. 

Bndley 

Oore 

Leahy 

Burdlek 

Oorton 

Levin 

Byrd 

Om&m 

Lons 

Chafee 

OrMiley 

Uiftz 

Chiles 

Barkln 

MathlM 

Cochnn 

Bart 

ICataunao 

Cohen 

Bmteh 

Mattlncly 

Cniwtoo 

Hatfleld 

McClure 

D'Amkto 

HmwUna 

MeConneU 

Duiforth 

Hecht 

Metaenbaum 

DeCondnl 

Benin 

MltcheU 

Denton 

Belns 

Moynlhan 

nndrt 

Belma 

Murkowakl 

Dole 

Bolllnti 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Roth 

Symma 

Packwood 

Rudman 

PeU 

Sarbanes 

Trlble 

Preasler 

Saaaer 

WaUop 

Warner 

Pry  or 

Simpson 

Weieker 

Quayle 

Specter 

Rlegle 

Stafford 

Zorlnaky 

Rockefeller 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO-6 

Bumpan 

Oam 

ttennto 

Dlzon 

Melcher 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  today.  That  should  certainly 
clear  the  Chamber  so  we  can  get  on 
with  our  legislative  activity. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  legal  counsel 
resolution  and  the  material  with 
regard  to  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  to  which  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
has  alluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  S3)  to  authorize  pro- 
duction of  documents  and  deposition  testi- 
mony by  Senator  Jcssi  Hklms  and  represen- 
tation by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Helms  has  received  a  deposition  sub- 


poena issued  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  case  of  The  Alan  Quttmacher 
Irutitute  v.  M.  Peter  McPherson,  et  oL. 
Civil  Action  No.  83-4481-CSH,  which 
is  pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  The  plaintiff  is  challenging  a  de- 
cision by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  not  to  renew  a  grant  for 
publication  of  a  journal  entitled 
"International  Family  Planning  Per- 
spectives." The  subpoena  calls  for  tes- 
timony by  Senator  Helms  and  for  the 
production  of  docimients  concerning 
his  communications  with  AID  officials 
about  population  or  family  plaimlng 
publications  funded  by  AID. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  Sen- 
ator Helms  to  produce  documents  and 
to  testify  about  nonprivileged  matters 
which  may  be  relevant  to  this  lawsuit, 
and  would  also  authorize  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Helms  in  this  proceeding^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  52 

Whereas,  the  case  of  The  Alan  Qutt- 
macher  tnttituU  v.  M.  Peter  McPhenon,  et 
aL,  Civil  Action  No.  83^461-CSH.  is  pend- 
ing In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  EMstrict  of  New  York; 

Whereas,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has 
served  a  subpoena  (or  the  production  of  doc- 
uments and  taking  of  testimony  at  a  deposi- 
tion upon  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  concerning 
communications  from  1980  to  the  present. 
In  his  official  capacity  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  relating  to  certain  grant  funding 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 

Whereas,  title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act"),  esUblishes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate.  Its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  ttiat  testimony 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  (or  the  promotion  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(aK2)  of  the  Act,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  In  connection  with  his  testimony  in 
the  case  of  The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute 
V.  M.  Peter  McPhenon,  et  tU..  Civil  Action 
No.  83-4461-CSH. 

Sk.  2.  That  Senator  Jesse  Helms  Is  au- 
thorized to  produce  documents  and  testify 
at  a  deposition  In  the  case  of  77ie  Alan  Outt- 
macher  Institute  v.  M.  Peter  McPherton,  et 
at.   ClvU  AcUon  No.  83-4461-C8H,   except 


concerning  matters  that  he  and  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  or  his  representative  deter- 
mine are  privileged  from  diadosure. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  of  morning  business  for  Sena- 
tors to  speak  not  more  than  5  minutes 
and  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BEHIND  'I'HB!  SCENES  IN  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  times  of  imprecedented 
change  and  challenge  in  health  care. 
Stimulated  by  modifications  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Medicare 
system,  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  providers  are  undergoing  signifi- 
cant changes  in  how  they  treat  pa- 
tients and  continue  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  care  possible. 

Overall,  we  are  seeing  a  shift  toward 
incentives  which  reward  efficiency  and 
efforts  to  keep  people  well.  These 
changes  are  long  past  due.  In  1984. 
health  care  cost  Americans  an  estimat- 
ed $390  billion,  or  about  11  percent  of 
all  the  money  spent  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  this  coimtry.  It's  hard  to  find 
anyone  these  days  who  isn't  concerned 
about  the  rising  cost  of  health  care 
and  the  impact  it  is  having  on  both 
family  and  governmental  budgets. 

That's  why  it's  encouraging  to  note 
the  fact  that  changes  being  made  in 
Medicare— and  the  health-care  sjrstem 
in  general— appear  to  be  working.  Last 
year,  the  cost  of  hospital  care  in  the 
United  States  rose  only  3.5  percent, 
well  below  the  kind  of  double-digit  in- 
creases we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1984.  total 
hospitalization  of  Medicare  patients  in 
Minnesota  declined  22.5  percent.  That 
represents  a  significant  savings  for 
both  Medicare  patients  and  for  the 
Medicare  Program  as  a  whole. 

Whenever  significant  change  like 
this  occurs,  it's  important  to  recognize 
the  crucial  role  played  by  the  people 
who  are  on  the  front  lines— actuidly 
working  every  day  to  carry  out  that 
change. 

Among  those  most  responsible  for 
implementing  the  dramatic  changes 
we  see  taking  place  in  health  care 
today  are  the  millions  of  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  work  in  hospitals.  From 
administrators  to  nurses  on  the  wards, 
and  from  dietitians  to  housekeepers, 
hospital  employees  across  the  country 
are  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  continuing  our  tradition  of  provid- 
ing high  quality  care,  but  at  a  more  af- 
fordable price. 

One  of  those  individuals  is  Cecelia 
Razook  who  has  worked  for  the  past 
50  years  at  what  are  now  United  Hos- 
pitals in  St.  Paul.  Cecelia  has  worked 


most  of  her  50  years  in  the  hospital's 
housekeeping  department.  She  has 
also  been  active  as  an  executive  board 
member  and  steward  of  her  imion 
local  and  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul 
Trades  &  Labor  Assembly. 

Even  more  impressive  than  her 
length  of  service,  however,  is  the  fact 
that — over  the  past  50  years — Cecelia 
has  never  taken  a  day  of  sick  leave. 

Because  of  the  contributions  which 
she  has  made,  and  because  of  her  out- 
standing commitment  to  providing 
high  quality  health  care.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  recent 
article  on  Cecelia  Razook  from  the 
Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  be  printed  in 
the  RscosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 

the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  RacoHo,  as  follows: 

50  Pbvict  Txaas  Jnrr  all  ni  a  Dat's  Wokk 

roK  Ckxlia  Razook 

(By  Dorothy  Lewis) 

Gold  baUoons  will  f  Ul  the  lobby  at  United 
Hospitals  today  and  a  small  army  of  doctors, 
nurses,  dietitians,  bookkeepers  and  malnte- 
naoce  workers  will  wear  "Cecelia  Raaook" 
buttons  on  their  lapels. 

A  tea,  reception  and  dinner  are  scheduled 
as  part  of  the  festivities. 

Why  the  big  celebration?  And  who  is  Ce- 
celia Rasook? 

Ask  any  of  the  2,800  workers  at  the  hospi- 
tal and  they  will  point  out  a  rather  short 
gray-taalred  woman  who  is  usually  seen 
plumping  pillows,  smoothlitg  sheets  or,  with 
broom  and  dustpan,  tidying  up  the  third 
floor. 

BOHOKS  TOBAT 

Razook,  who  noted  her  50th  year  with  the 
hospital  Sunday,  is  being  honored  today  for 
her  50  years  of  service  and  for  setting  the 
unlikely  record  of  never  having  takoi  a  sldt 
day  In  aU  of  that  time. 

So  Razook  will  be  something  of  a  "queen 
for  a  day"  today,  even  riding  to  and  from 
work  In  a  UmouslDe. 

"How  about  that?"  She  asked,  flashing  a 
broad  smile. 

How  she  happened  to  set  the  half -century 
record  of  perfect  attendance  reflects  partly 
her  affinity  for  a  work  ethic,  but  it  also 
points  to  a  remarkable  health  reocxd  and  an 
ability  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 
JUST  HAD  ooue 

"A  friend  of  mine  used  to  take  every  sick 
day  she  tiad  coming  as  she  earned  It." 
Razook  said  "Then  when  she  was  really  HI 
and  needed  the  time,  she  didn't  have  It. 

"Besides,  I  was  never  that  sick,"  she 
added.  "And  I  don't  believe  in  taking  time 
off  for  nothing." 

Throughout  her  yean  of  service,  Razook 
has  only  had  an  occasional  light  cold.  Even 
as  a  child,  she  escaped  all  of  the  usual  child- 
hood diseases:  measles,  mumps  and  the  like. 

"I  am  lucky  to  have  had  such  good 
health,"  she  said,  "but  I  also  take  care  of 
myself  and  don't  neidect  my  health.  Some 
people  are  out  there  in  shorts,  running,  the 
minute  the  sun  shines.  That's  not  for  me. 
That's  a  quick  way  to  get  a  bad  cold  or 
pneumonia." 

Razook  has  been  taking  care  of  heraeU 
since  her  early  teens. 

Bom  in  Rugby,  NJ3.,  Razook  was  3  when 
her  mother  died;  her  father  died  three  yean 
later.  Razook  lived  with  an  older  brother 
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and  sister  until  she  was  14.  when  she  moved 
to  St.  Paul.  She  finished  school  at  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  and  at  16.  while  attending 
RasmusMn  Business  College,  she  began 
working  at  Uie  former  Charles  T.  Billler 
Hospital. 

"I  had  planned  to  finish  business  school," 
she  said,  "but  we  were  in  the  Depression 
and  Jobs  were  very  hard  to  find.  I  liked  hos- 
pital work.  I  liked  meeting  patients,  doing 
things  for  them. 

"Tou  see  them  come  in  so  sick,  then  as 
they  improve,  their  spirits  rise  and  they 
look  so  changed.  It's  really  satisfying  to 
watch  that  happen." 

So  Rasook  stayed  on. 

For  years,  she  Uved  with  her  sister,  who 
was  active  In  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  locai.  She  became  In- 
terested in  the  labor  movement  and.  In  1946, 
helped  organize  fellow  workers  at  Miller 
Into  the  Hospital  it  Nursing  Home  Employ- 
ees Union  local  113.  She  has  been  an  execu- 
tive bosLrd  member  and  steward  of  the  local 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  St.  Paul  Trades  <&  Labor  Assembly. 

During  World  War  n  when  a  shortage  of 
male  workers  developed.  Raaook  became  an 
elevator  ope^-ator  at  the  hospital.  She  re- 
mained on  that  job  until  the  elevators  were 
switched  to  automatic  controls,  then  she  re- 
turned to  housekeeping. 

Until  her  sister  died  In  the  late  1970s, 
Raaook  and  her  sister  planned  their  vaca- 
tions together  and  traveled  extensively. 

"We  were  In  almost  every  state  In  the 
union."  she  said.  "But  I  still  have  to  see 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. " 

It  was  during  her  travels  years  ago  that 
she  decided  to  remain  single.  "I  saw  so  many 
couples  arguing,  not  getting  along.  I 
thought.  "That  Isnt  for  me.'  " 

Raaook  appreciates  her  independence. 

"I  like  it  this  way,"  she  said.  "I  can  do  as  I 
pleaae.  That's  how  I've  always  liked  to  live." 

If  she  had  her  life  to  live  over.  Raaook 
admits  she  probably  would  not  have  re- 
mained with  the  hospital  this  long. 

"I'm  sure  I  would  have  changed  jobs  in 
my  earlier  years,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  of 
it  as  a  rut,  but  when  you  say  you've  worked 
at  one  place  50  years,  well,  you  wonder.  I'm 
really  not  the  type  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  my  feet.".  And  she  is  not  thinking  of 
retiring. 

"This  Is  not  a  retirement  party,  just  a  50- 
year  anniversary,"  she  said.  "As  long  as  I 
have  my  health,  and  enjoy  my  work,  why 
retire?" 


ARTS  IN  THE  TWIN  CITIBS 
Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  the  Kennedy  Center 
announced  the  creation  of  the  new 
American  National  Theater.  This  am- 
bitious project  is  designed  not  only  to 
offer  fine  locally  produced  shows,  but 
also  to  bring  together  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  the  best  offerings  of  regional 
theaters  across  the  country.  This  is  a 
welcome  acknowledgment  of  the  Im- 
portance of  regional  theater  to  the  na- 
tional arts  community. 

As  a  resident  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
I  have  been  privileged  to  live  In  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  dynamic  and  inno- 
vative oiltural  centers.  Walk  around 
the  Twin  Cities  and  you  seem  contin- 
f^  ually  to  be  bumping  Into  theaters. 

Minnesota  has  a  well  deserved  repu- 
tation for  being  progressive:  We  treas- 


ure tradition,  but  we  also  revel  in 
breaking  with  it.  That  attitude  ex- 
tends to  our  theaters,  where  tradition- 
al fare  is  mixed  with  adventurous  new 
approaches  that  both  challenge  and 
entertain. 

Thanks  to  a  loyal  community  gener- 
ous with  their  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port, groups  providing  theater,  music. 
dance,  and  other  performing  arts  have 
flourished  in  the  Twin  Cities.  News- 
week magazine  calls  It  "an  artistic 
boom  that  has  turned  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  into  a  major  U.S.  cultural  center. 

That  quote  come  from  an  article  en- 
titled "Adventures  in  the  Twin  Cities" 
(Jan.  28,  1985),  concerning  the  latest 
addition  to  the  area's  cultural  life:  the 
new  Ordway  Music  Theatre  in  St. 
Paul. 

The  Ordway  was  designed  by  Benja- 
min Thompson,  who  also  designed  the 
renovated  Old  Post  Office  here  in 
Washington,  and  the  theater  is  a  simi- 
lar blend  of  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary styles.  The  surroundings  are 
warm  and  comfortable,  while  also  alive 
with  light  and  color.  The  complex  pro- 
vides two  new  theaters:  It  also  provides 
a  home  for  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Or- 
chestra and  for  the  Minnesota  Opera, 
known  for  its  adventurous  approaches 
to  staging. 

Mr.  President,  for  our  national  arts 
commtinity  to  remain  a  dynamic  cre- 
ative force,  it  has  to  depend  on  the 
fresh  infusions  of  talent  and  ideas 
that  come  from  regional  and  local  or- 
ganizations. The  new  Ordway  Music 
Theatre  will  doubtless  provide  another 
springboard  for  that  creative  energy, 
proving  an  asset  to  Minnesotans  and 
all  who  appreciate  the  performing 
arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Newsweek  article,  "Adventures  in  the 
Twin  aues."  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

AuvmruKB  or  tbb  Twn  Crms 

The  sad  songs  go  on:  hard  times  In  the 
arts,  orchestras  and  opera  companies  feeling 
the  pinch,  and.  Just  last  week,  reporta  of  a 
poaalble  slaah  In  funding  for  the  Natkuial 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  None  of  this  seems 
to  have  diminished  the  cultural  edifice  com- 
plex. In  the  last  five  years  no  fewer  than  13 
new  performance  centers  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada, 
ranging  in  slse  from  San  Franctaco's  Louise 
M.  Davles  Symphony  HaU  (3,003  seaU)  to 
the  Pikes  Peak  Center  (1,83«  seaU)  at  Colo- 
rado Springs.  This  month  St.  Paul's  $46  mil- 
lion Ordway  Mualc  Theatre  Joined  the  list. 
At  1,816  seau  it's  the  smallest  of  the  new 
halls,  and  also  one  of  the  nicest. 

A  three-night  opening  bash  Included  a 
sublime  Leontyne  Price  recital  and  two  per- 
formanoet  by  the  local  organisations  that 
will  occupy  the  Ordway:  a  Mosart  program 
by  the  Sabit  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Its  miislc  director  Plnchas  Zuker- 
man.  and  the  American  premiere  of  Swedish 
composer  lArs  Johan  Werle's  "Animalen" 
by  the  Minnesota  opera.  If  neither  of  these 
latter  events  did  much  to  relive  the  chill  of 


a  MinnesoU  January,  the  hall  Itaelf  more 
than  made  amends. 

The  cliches  of  contemporary  music-hall 
design  are  stony  msMlveneas  and  ceilings 
festooned  with  enough  high-tech  acoustical 
gadgetry  for  a  fleet  of  spaceships.  Neither, 
praise  be.  held  any  charm  for  Ordway's  ar- 
chitect, the  locally  bom  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, whose  previous  masterworks  include 
the  renovations  of  Boston's  Paneuil  HaU, 
Marketplace  and  Washington's  Old  Post 
Office.  Ordway  was  planned,  says  Thomp- 
son, as  a  "living  room  for  the  city."  It  is  set 
among  several  handsomely  restored  build- 
ings that  face  a  downtown  park.  The  Interi- 
or Is  alive  with  color.  The  auditorium  space 
is  divided  by  wide  center  aisles— a  vast  con- 
venience compared  with  the  nuisance  of 
stralght-acroas  "continental  seating,"  in 
«|Aich  access  to  a  centrally  located  seat 
ttMAt  pushing  past  as  many  as  40  pairs  of 
kneea.  The  lobby  lighting  Is  generous 
enough  to  set  all  of  downtown  St.  Paul 
aglow.  A  second,  more  intimate  theater  with 
315  seats  la  ideal  for  experimental  events. 
Although  acoustician  R.  L*wrence  Kirke- 
gaard  has  allowed  for  further  "tuning"  of 
the  main  hall  with  a  series  of  adjustable 
sound  reflectors,  the  sounds  of  opening 
week  were  clear,  warm-hued  and  well  dif- 
fused through  the  house. 

nrmnusnio 

The  Ordway  (whose  building  was  sparked 
by  a  $14.4  million  donation  from  3M  heiress 
Sally  Ordway  Irvine  and  her  family)  is  but 
the  latest  sign  of  an  artistic  boom  that  has 
turned  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  into  a  major 
UjS.  cultural  center.  A  thread  of  experimen- 
tation has  always  run  through  the  artistic 
life  of  the  region.  The  conductors  of  the  81- 
year-old  Minnesota  (formerly  Minneapolis) 
Orchestra  have  included  such  Iconoclasts  as 
the  fiery  Dimitri  Mltropouloe  and  Stanialaw 
Skrowaczewskl.  The  Walker  Art  Center  has 
long  won  national  attention  for  Its  sponsor- 
ship of  progressive  artists  and  composers.  In 
the  last  two  decades  several  other  enterpris- 
ing institutions  have  appeared:  the  celebrat- 
ed Outhrie  Theater  and  the  Minnesota 
Opera  (formerly  known  as  Center  Opera), 
both  founded  in  1983,  and  the  18-year-old 
Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  Somewhat 
more  sleek  and  respectable  now  under  Zu- 
kerman's  foursquare  direction,  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  made  a  national  reputation  as  a 
champion  of  new  music  during  the  eight- 
year  tenure  (1973-80)  of  Dennis  Russell 
Davies. 

Above  all,  it  has  been  the  Minnesota 
Opera  that  has  earned  the  Twin  Cities  a 
reputation  for  all-out  adventure— both  for 
its  receptlveneas  to  contemporary  repertory 
and  for  Its  innovative  staging,  which  has 
broken  completely  with  the  static  look  of 
old-fashioned  opera.  In  such  works  as  "Post- 
card from  Morocco"  by  Minneapolis  resi- 
dent Domlnick  Argento  and  "Transforma- 
tions" by  Conrad  Siisa.  the  company  ardent- 
ly explored  the  idea  that  a  night  of  contem- 
porary opera  just  might  be  fun. 

KLBtZHTAL  SCOaX 

Olven  that  tradition,  the  choice  of  "Ani- 
malen" to  inaugurate  the  ctHnpany's  first 
permanent  home  seemed  curiou^  cautious. 
The  libretto,  by  filmmaker  Tage  Danlelsaon, 
tells  a  slmpUstlc  fable.  An  American  boy 
loves  a  Russian  girl.  The  diplomats  of  both 
nations  try  to  separate  them.  Love,  aided  by 
a  deputation  from  the  animal  world,  con- 
quers all,  to  an  elemental  score  by  sometime 
movie  composer  Werle.  Billed  as  the  first 
Swedish  opera  staged  in  the  United  States, 


"Animalen"  goes  a  long  way  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  why  there  haven't  been  more. 

At  the  very  least,  the  company  showed  off 
its  long-touted  brilliance  of  production  and 
the  exceptional  leadership  of  principal  con- 
ductor Philip  Brunelle.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  Ordway  Itself  was 
the  star  of  the  occasion.  "St.  Paul  has  been 
known  as  a  place  where  people  get  up  early 
and  go  to  bed  early, "  say  five- term  Mayor 
Oeorge  Latimer,  an  enthusiastic  music 
lover.  Now.  with  its  pretty  new  hall  full  of 
activity  most  nighU,  St.  Paulites  may  find 
good  reason  to  change  those  hours. 


AMBASSADOR  LEON  WEIL 

STRESSES       IMPORTANCE      OF 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  NEPAL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  personally  with  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Nepal,  Mr.  Leon  J. 
WeU. 

A  successful  businessman  himself. 
Ambassador  Well  has  made  encourage- 
ment of  private  entrepreneurshlp  In 
Nepal  one  of  his  highest  priorities. 
Based  on  my  discussions  with  Nepalese 
officials  and  businessmen,  this  ap- 
proach to  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  receiving  a  warm  re<%ption 
among  leading  figures  in  Nepal. 

Because  the  phenomenon  of  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  as  the  principal 
engine  of  economic  development  needs 
to  be  encouraged.  Ambassador  Weil 
should  be  commended  for  his  work  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eops^ 
sent  that  a  Nepalese  press  article  con- 
cerning Ambassador  Weil  be  inserted 
in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article^ 
was    ordered    to   be   printed 'In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ihchxaskd  Awakkkcss  or  Private  Sbctor's 

iKPORTAJfCC  LAUDD 

The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Leon  J.  Weil,  has  commended  the 
growth  of  awareness  In  Nepal  of  the  critical 
Importance  of  the  private  sector  in  generat- 
ing wealth  and  capital  for  productive  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Addressing  a  talk  programme  held  by  the 
Federation  of  Nepali  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  in  Kathmandu  T^urday 
afternoon,  Mr.  Well  observed  the  resources 
and  Initiative  of  the  private  sector  are  in- 
strumental in  generating  real  growth. 

Referring  to  his  business  background 
marked  by  34  years  of  experience  in  the  in- 
vestment business  In  New  York  C^ty,  the 
U.S.  envoy  referred  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  securities  exchange  market  in  Nepal 
some  time  ago. 

This,  remarked  Mr.  Well,  was  the  concrete 
example  of  Nepal's  commitment  to  increas- 
ing the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Weil  said  things  are  beginning  to 
move  In  Nepal  and  I  for  one  am  excited  by 
what  I  see  to  be  real  opportunities  waiting 
to  be  developed. 

When  we  talk  about  Nepal  America  eco- 
nomic relations  as  they  exist  today,  there  is 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  trade  and  invest- 
ment are  at  a  very  low  level,  he  said  adding 
this  is  partly  due  to  various  inescapable  con- 
straints, primarily  geographical  and  partly 


due  to  such  factors  as  the  previous  lack  of  a 
sufficient  infrastructure,  communication, 
transportation,  and  the  like  to  support 
meaningful  Industrial  growth  or  a  dynamic 
international  trade. 

Stating  that  things  have  changed  over  the 
past  several  years  and  they  continue  to 
change,  the  American  ambassador  said  par- 
tially supported  by  assistance  from  my  own 
government  and  others,  Nepal  has  made 
great  strides  in  developing  the  kind  of 
modem  economic  environment  in  which 
trade  and  investment  can  begin  to  prosper. 

Educational  opportunities  have  increased 
tremendously,  creating  an  ever  increaaing 
pool  of  educated,  skilled  labour  which  Is  so 
essential  to  economic  growth.  Mr.  Weil  said 
and  added  the  road  network  that  has  and  Is 
being  built  is  a  tremendous  asset  and  Nepal 
is  now  linked  to  the  outside  world  by  effi- 
cient and  speedy  satellite  communications. 

On  foreign  Investment  the  U,S.  envoy  re- 
marked, to  successfully  attract  foreign  In- 
vestment factors  such  as  a  clearly  an- 
nounced schedule  of  tax  waivers  for  the 
starting  up  period,  confidence  among  poten- 
tial Investors  that  the  ground  rules  wlU  not 
be  changed  abruptly  from  year  to  year,  the 
cutting  of  bureacratlc  red  tape  and  stream- 
lining of  administrative  procedures  must  be 
present. 

What  is  required  is  an  aggreaslTe  poaiUve 
campaign  on  the  part  of  Nepal  to  attract  in- 
vestment in  those  areas  of  the  economy  in 
which  you  yourselves  perceived  the  maxi- 
mum, optimum  advantage  to  Nepal's  econo- 
my in  terms  of  generating  employmmt.  use 
of  domestic  resources,  growth  of  exports, 
meaningful  imiwrt  substitution  or  what- 
ever, observed  Mr.  Weil. 

On  trade,  the  American  ambassador  noted 
though  the  level  of  our  bilateral  trade  Is 
low,  it  is  growing. 

Under  the  Oenerallsed  System  of  Prefer- 
ences the  U.S.  govenunent  is  encouraging 
Increased  exports  from  Nepal  to  the  UJS.,  he 
said,  remarking,  recently  we  have  seen  a 
growth  in  the  garment  industry  in  this 
country  with  a  significant  amount  being  tar- 
geted to  the  American  market. 

An  additional  area  where  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  some  confidence  to  increased 
Nepal  America  economic  ties  is  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  electronic  and  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  development  of  your 
vast  hydro  electric  potential,  Mr.  Well  re- 
marked. 

Mr.  Weil  said  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  hydro  electric  projects  to 
the  future  of  Nepal  and  we  encourage  their 
development. 

The  FNCCI  chairman  Paahupati  Oiri 
speaking  on  the  occasion  said  Nepal  can 
benefit  from  the  scientific  and  technological 
experience  of  the  U.8. 

Mr.  Oiri  underlined  the  need  to  promote 
the  U.8.  Nepal  joint  venture  in  industry  in 
this  coimtry. 


JESSE  CARR 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month  I  lost  a  long-time  friend 
with  the  death  of  Jesse  Carr,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Alaska  Team- 
sters and  director  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters. 

Jesse's  indefatigable  work  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline  labor  contract  resulted 
in  an  agreement  that  benefited  not 
only  the  Teamsters  but  every  individ- 
ual who  worked  in  the  pipeline.  Those 


benefits  live  on— they  live  on  in  the 
form  of  the  pension  fund  checks,  the 
medical,  legal  and  recreational  serv- 
ices, and  buildings  that  arose  under 
Jesse's  guidance. 

Jesse  Carr  knew  that  the  best  way  to 
have  a  friend  was  to  be  one.  I  and 
many  Alaskans  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
good  friend. 

ttx.  President.  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowing  articles  and 
editorials  be  inserted  in  the  Cohcrcs- 
SIORAL  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRO,  as  follows: 

Caxx  Diss— FaiKinM,  Associatb  Lann 
UnoM  I^Asn's  Ddicatioii 


(By  Annette  Taylor) 

Jesse  c:arr,  who  built  Teamsters  Local  959 
In  the  1970's  into  the  most  powerftil  local  in 
the  nation,  died  Thursday  night  In  Palm 
Springs.  Calif.,  Teamsters  officials  in  Seat- 
tle confirmed  this  morning. 

"Jesse  was  a  good  friend  who  worked  to 
preserve  amiable  relations  between  labor 
and  management,"  Alaska  Sen.  Ted  Stevens 
said  today.  "Hell  long  be  remembered  for 
his  work  on  the  pipeline. 

"More  than  any  other  person,  he  buUt  the 
Teamsters  up  frtHn  a  small  local  to  the  most 
powerful  union  in  the  state."  said  state 
labor  commissioner  Jim  Robison.  "His  ob- 
jective was  always  service  to  the  member." 

Carr,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Alaska 
local  for  38  years,  also  served  as  head  of  the 
450.000  member  Western  (inference  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  as  one  of  10  vice  presidents  of  the  1.8 
million  member  labor  union.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  top  imlon  slots  In  February 
and  June  1984,  re^>ectively. 

Carr,  59,  rose  to  national  prominence 
during  construction  of  the  $9  bUllon  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  when  Local  969  swelled 
from  300  members  a  decade  earlier  to  38,000 
members.  To  many  at  that  time,  C^arr  was 
considered  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
sUte. 

DxjTing  that  time,  the  union  and  Carr's 
power  became  the  subject  of  several  local 
and  national  news  stories,  many  of  which 
detailed  alleged  crime  and  corruption— 
charges  Carr  vehemently  denied. 

Earlier,  in  the  late  1980s.  Carr  also  gener- 
ated headlines  after  being  indicted  on  feder- 
al charges  including  extortion  and  embeaxle- 
ment.  He  was  aquitted  of  some  and  the 
others  eventually  were  dropped. 

In  an  interview  earlier  this  year.  Carr  re- 
called those  days  as  among  his  most  trying 
and  disappointing  because,  he  said,  he  bad 
been  accused  by  friends. 

Although  feared  by  some,  many  others 
considered  Carr  a  likeable,  fair  and  honest 
man  with  an  appealing  manner  of  a 
straight-talking,  friendly  truck  driver  who 
made  good. 

A  Teamster  since  1948,  Carr  came  to 
Alaska  from  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  in  1961 
and  became  business  agent  and  organiser 
for  Local  959  In  1953.  The  last  time  he  drove 
a  truck  for  a  living  was  in  1953. 

In  1957,  Carr  merged  five  Alaska  locals 
into  one.  Under  his  leadership,  the  local  de- 
veloped what  was  nationally  recognised  as 
the  best  pay  and  benefits  package  in  the 
nation.  Local  969  also  was  one  of  the  first 
locals  tn  the  country  to  develop  full  dental 
and  prepaid  legal  programs  for  its  members. 
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Carr  was  born  and  ralaed  In  Ontario.  Calif. 
He  served  with  the  VS.  Marines  in  the  Pa- 
cific Theatre  In  World  War  II. 

He  is  surrived  by  Helen,  his  wife  of  37 
years. 

CProm  The  Anchora<e  Times.  Jan.  4. 1985] 
JisssL.  CAaa 

The  death  of  Jesse  L.  Carr  in  Palm 
Sprlnss  last  nicht  marks  the  passlnc  of  the 
best  friend  Alaska's  teamsters  ever  had.  It 
also  ends  an  snistlng  career  that  has  shaken 
the  very  foundations  of  many  of  the  state's 
economic  Institutions. 

hli.  Can-  leaves  thousands  of  devoted 
friends  who  benefited  from  his  anreaslve 
leadership  and  the  hard-dealing  methods  he 
applied  on  employers  in  their  behalf.  He 
also  leaves  hundreds  of  employers  who, 
bruised  and  battered  from  their  associations 
with  him.  would  be  inclined  to  greet  the  end 
of  his  era  as  teamster  leader.  He  had  a 
strong  love/hate  relationship  with  people. 
usuaUy  with  each  case  easy  to  understand. 

All  can  agree,  however,  that  Jesse  Carr's 
career  was  eminently  successful  in  Alaska. 
He  came  here  as  a  young  man.  his  only 
"equipment"  being  the  blessing  of  Dave 
Beck,  then  the  labor  boss  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Mr.  Beck  had  designated  Mr. 
Carr  to  be  his  man  in  organising  Alaska.  He 
parlayed  that  one  blessing  Into  an  empire 
that  reached  its  peak  during  the  pipeline 
construction  days  when  he  became  what 
some  have  termed  the  nation's  most  power- 
ful union  leader.  The  Teamsters  dominated 
the  2S.0OO  workers  who  built  the  pipeline. 

Jene  Carr  will  be  remembered  for  his  suc- 
oeM  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  of 
the  Union.  He  has  left  Indelible  Imprints  on 
the  eccMiomlc  structure  of  the  state  through 
bis  hard-knuckled  wheeling  and  dealing  of 
union  contracts  and  pensions. 

He  was  famous  for  tils  vicious  devotion  to 
unionism.  He  had  a  knack  for  discarding  In 
the  wastebasket.  often  literally,  an  employ- 
er's presentation  of  contract  proposals  with 
words  like:  "OK.  now  let's  talk  about  this. " 
whereupon  he  presented  his  demands  that, 
ultimately,  often  became  the  contract. 

Mr.  Carr's  terms  were  so  severe  that  the 
list  of  businesses  that  folded  under  his 
terms  would  be  long  and  astonishing.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  his  Teamster  union 
monbers  were  never  better  off  and  were 
strong  In  his  support. 

During  most  of  the  yean  of  his  regime. 
Jesse  Carr  was  known  as  a  man  of  his  word. 
A  verbal  deal  was  as  good  as  a  written  one, 
it  was  said.  He  never  went  back  on  a  deal 
once  it  was  made,  and  all  that. 

Hard  times  for  Mr.  Carr  and  the  union 
came  with  the  reduction  In  memberships 
after  the  pipeline  was  buUt.  He  had  under- 
taken enormous  obligations  In  financing  rec- 
reational facilities  for  the  Teamsters,  and 
had  become  Involved  In  investments  of  hla 
huge  pension  funds. 

Although  he  was  constantly  under  investi- 
gation for  possible  mistakes  in  Judgment  or 
even  violations  of  the  law.  none  was  ever 
discovered  and  proven.  As  far  as  the  record 
goes.  It  can  be  nld  that  while  his  operation 
may  have  been  lavish  and  expensive— with 
union  planes  rendering  many  special  serv- 
ices to  union  members  and  especially  certain 
officers— he  ran  a  clean  operation  as  far  as 
the  law  Is  concerned. 

An  Investment  of  pension  funds  in  a  hous- 
ing project  in  Palm  Springs  proved  his  big- 
gest financial  headache  when  the  houses 
fafled  to  sell  and  the  financial  drain  was 
great. 

There  are  reports  that  tix.  Carr's  many 
fine  characteristics  were  blemished  in  the 


later  years  when  he  faced  financial  troubles. 
He  lost  some  of  his  friends  of  long  standing. 
When  death  came.  Mr.  Carr  was  starting  a 
new  career  as  a  national  officer  of  the 
Teamsters  union.  It  killed  the  expectations 
of  his  friends  that  he  would  become  nation- 
al president.  It  also  closed  the  book  on  one 
of  the  most  unusual  careers  of  any  Alaskan. 

[FRxn  the  ArcUc  Dispatch.  Jan.  17. 1985} 
ASHAXBtLoaa 

Alaska  lost  one  of  Its  most  colorful  and  ef- 
fective leaders  on  January  4th.  when  Jesse 
Carr  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  California. 
His  death  Is  a  loss  shared  by  aU  Alaskans, 
because  his  life  touched  all  Alaskans. 

His  death  comes  at  an  especially  crucial 
time  for  the  unions  of  Alaaka.  They  are 
facing  relentless  assault  financed  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  well  as  unfair  and  stub- 
bom  opposition  from  a  federal  government 
that  should  know  better,  and  one  that 
should  be  ashamed  of  itself.  His  kind  of 
leadership  and  vision  Is  exactly  what  labor 
must  once  again  produce  if  the  state  Is  to 
hold  on  to  Its  hard-earned  and  much-de- 
served standard  of  living. 

Some  Alaskans  disagreed  with  Carr  politi- 
cally and  phlloaophlcaUy.  but  he  did  as 
much  Bs  any  leader  the  state  has  ever  pro- 
duced to  make  good  things  possible  for 
Alaska,  and  that  Is  an  Indisputable  legacy. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Alaska  wUl  once 
again  provide  the  right  chemistry  for  the 
right  person,  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
proper  things  for  the  working  people  of 
Alaska.  History  makes  us  believe  that  such 
hope  Is  well-placed.  But  we  also  know  that 
somehow  things  will  never  again  be  the 
same  without  Jesse  Carr. 

[From  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner. 
Jan.  0. 1985] 

IisaoK's  Loas  Is  Aix  Aiasxa's 

Alaskans  and  others  said  goodbye  to 
Teamster  leader  Jesse  Carr  Tuesday,  at  me- 
morial services  held  in  Ontario,  Calif.,  to 
mark  his  death  last  Friday. 

No  other  labor  leader  in  Alaska  has 
achieved  the  stature  of  Mr.  Carr.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  forging  the  powerful  Teamsters 
Local  059,  extending  its  influence  during 
the  pipeline  construction  years,  and  keeping 
it  untainted  by  organised  crime. 

It  seems  likely  that  historians  will  have 
the  final  say  on  the  full  effecU  of  Mr.  Carr's 
influence,  for  he  was  a  controversial  figure 
during  his  own  time.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
serves a  large  measure  of  credit  for  union 
agreements  during  pipeline  days  that  called 
for  Alaska  hire  and  prohibited  union  strikes 
during  the  project  construction. 

Though  Mr.  Carr  was  not  a  public  person 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  publicity  for  himself 
or  his  sctlvities.  friends  and  colleagues 
credit  him  with  a  strong  dose  of  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  the  ability  to  extend  a  personal 
touch  to  those  he  worked  with. 

Since  construction  of  the  massive  pipeline 
project  was  completed,  the  influence  of 
unions  in  Alaska  has  undergone  consider- 
able change,  following  a  pattern  that  Is 
stretching  aeroas  the  nation.  Just  how  that 
pattern  will  emerge  in  the  future  in  Alaaka 
is  a  subject  for  considerable  speculation. 

One  thing's  certain,  though.  Without 
Jesse  Carr  In  the  driver's  seat,  the  Team- 
sters Union  in  Alaska  will  not  be  quite  the 
same.  No  matter  the  feelings  of  Alaskans  on 
labor  Issues.  Jesse  Carr  uniformly  earned 
our  respect. 


AasnoLTitAH  CoirmtPLATn  Labob  LxAon's 
STUBBoax  Sttuc 

(By  Dave  Walsh) 

As  I  sat  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  On- 
tario. Calif.,  during  Jesse  Carr's  funeral  it 
occ«irred  to  me  that  Jesse  Carr  was  among 
the  hardest  and  most  tender  men  I've  ever 
met. 

The  hard  Jesse  Carr  had  a  faith  in  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Alaska  that  was 
total,  complete  and  without  qualification. 
When  negotiating  on  behalf  of  his  members 
he  asked  for  no  quarter  and  he  gave  none. 

The  tender  Jesse  Carr  was  equally  com- 
noitted  to  those  around  him.  Teamster  or 
not.  His  dedicated  and  relentless  pursuit  of 
better  health  and  retirement  benefits  for 
his  members  is  well  known. 

Not  as  well  known,  however,  Is  that  Jesse 
Carr  was  a  faithful,  honest  and  consistent 
friend  to  those  with  whom  he  worked  and 
lived.  He  would  always  help  in  times  of  trou- 
ble, quietly,  without  a  lot  of  fanfare.  When 
he  asked  tn  his  characteristic  greeting, 
"Well,  how  the  heck  are  you?"  you  felt  he 
really  cared  to  know. 

There  were  more  flowers  at  his  funeral 
than  I  had  ever  seen  at  a  funeral.  Dosens  of 
floral  arrangements  as  big  as  garage  doors 
had  been  sent  by  people  from  all  over  the 
country. 

More  impressive,  however,  were  the  hun- 
dreds of  small,  simple,  less  expensive  bou- 
quets sent  by  Alaskans  of  moderate  means. 
They  appreciated  all  that  Jesse  had  done 
for  them  and  cared  enough  to  send  a  small 
remembrance  to  their  friend  and  champion. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  service 
were  the  people  in  the  church.  The  promi- 
nent and  the  powerful  were  there  because 
Jesse  Carr  had  worked  with  them.  But  so 
were  hundreds  of  ordinary,  work-a-day  Alas- 
kans, because  Jesse  had  worked  for  them. 

U.S.  Senators,  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials from  Alaska  and  Canada,  international 
labor  leaders  and  clerics  from  different  de- 
nominations sat  next  to  men  and  women 
from  all  over  Alaska  who  took  time  away 
from  their  Jobs  to  attend  the  funeral.  Their 
bond  with  Jesse  had  spanned  three  decades 
and  In  their  saddened  eyes,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  life  and  pain  could  be  plainly 
seen. 

The  speakers  at  the  service  all  si>oke  qui- 
etly and  affectionately  of  Carr  as  a  friend 
and  colleague.  But  the  three  Alaskan  speak- 
ers moved  me  the  most.  Anchorage  Arch- 
bishop Francis  T.  Hurley  gave  a  comforting 
benediction  that  focused  on  the  fact  that 
Jesse  Carr  left  Alaska  better  than  he  found 
It. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  spoke  eloquently  of 
Jesse  Carr  as  an  Alaskan  and  as  an  intelli- 
gent, hardworking  man  who  put  his  state 
and  its  people  first.  John  Forceskle.  presi- 
dent of  Teamsters  Locsd  959,  spoke  of  Jess 
ss  a  union  brother.  His  remarks  came  direct- 
ly from  the  heart  and  expressed  what  most 
of  us  were  feeling  that  day  as  he  bid  a 
touching  farewell  to  a  good  and  dear  friend. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Jan.  5, 

1985] 

Cabb  Rkmbubbbbb  as  Quixt,  OximA  and  a 

Hako  Nbootiator 

(By  Oalg  Medred  and  Jim  Ertckson) 

Teamster  Jesse  (Tarr.  was  the  most  power- 
ful labor  leader  in  Alaska,  and  he  made 
more  than  his  share  of  enemies  and  friends 
in  33  years  here. 

Friends  said  Carr  was  a  quiet  and  gentle 
man,  but  he  carved  for  himself  a  reputation 


among  friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  hard  bar- 
gainer, a  political  powerbroker,  a  tough  guy. 

"He  was  the  godfather  to  some  great  seg- 
ment of  the  population,"  said  former  state 
Rep.  Bill  Parker,  whom  the  Teamsters  once 
tried  to  unseat. 

"No  question  he  was  one  of  the  best  nego- 
tiators in  the  United  States, "  said  Sen.  Pat 
Rodey.  D-Anchorage,  a  long-time  friend  of 
Carr.  "He  had  that  touch.  It's  hard  to  de- 
scribe or  put  in  words." 

Carr  did  not  back  down.  He  said  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  then  he  did  it.  Friends 
and  enemies  agreed  he  was  a  man  of  integri- 
ty and  almost  unbelievable  tenacity. 

He  pushed  a  strike  against  Anchorage 
Cold  Storage  for  more  than  three  years.  It 
continues  today. 

"The  thing  you  have  to  admire  about  the 
guy  is  that  when  he  gave  an  employer  a 
strike  he  gave  them  the  best  strike  he  knew 
how,"  said  Frank  Shoeppel.  a  federal  labor 
negotiator. 

"Jess  was  always  good  for  his  word."  said 
Edgar  Paul  Boyko,  a  former  Alaska  attor- 
ney general. 

It  was  Boyko  who  in  the  1966  gubernatori- 
al campaign  first  accused  Carr  and  his 
union  of  running  Alaska.  The  charge  was  to 
reach  Its  peak  during  the  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  when  Teamster 
ranks  swelled  to  28,000  members. 

"Jess  reached  his  finest  hour  during  the 
pipeline  boom. "  added  Boyko,  who  later 
became  an  attorney  for  the  Teamsters. 

Carr  negotiated  lucrative  contracts  for 
Teamster  employees. 

"For  a  period  there,  Teamsters  were  re- 
ceiving Just  enormous  benefits,'"  said  then- 
Attorney  General  Avrum  Gross.  'He  did 
things  for  that  union  that  only  governments 
are  supposed  to  do." 

As  the  union  grew,  millions  of  dollars  in 
dues  flowed  into  Its  coffers.  Along  with  the 
money  came  political  power. 

There  was  speculation  in  the  early  1970s 
that  Carr  had  a  strangehold  on  the  state  be- 
cause of  the  ability  to  strike  nearly  all  of 
the  major  transportation  and  communica- 
tions centers. 

Gross  remembers  discussions  of  that  issue 
in  the  halls  of  the  state  Capitol  in  Juneau. 

"It  was  a  threatening  force,"  Gross  said, 
"but  I  didn't  see  It  as  a  sinister  thing.  I 
always  thought  it  was  an  economic  prob- 
lem." 

By  1984,  Carr's  union  had  shrunk  to 
12,000  members.  Its  power  diminished  with 
its  reduced  size  and  smaller  bankroll. 

"Jess  was  too  profligate  in  providing  for 
his  people  out  of  the  bonanza  that  was 
coming  out  of  the  pipeline,"  said  Boyko. 
'"He  plowed  most  of  the  monetary  benefits 
back  into  benefits  for  his  people. 

'"He  created  a  somewhat  inflated  welfare 
system  that  couldn't  be  supported  by  the 
members.  He  might  have  husbanded  the  re- 
sources better." 

But  there  were  heady  days  for  Jesse  Carr 
and  the  Teamsters  when  the  pipeline  was 
snaking  Its  way  across  Alaska. 

"He  was  the  symbol  of  organized  labor  on 
the  pipeline,"'  said  Parker.  "A  political  en- 
dorsement from  Jess  Carr  in  those  days  was 
worth  an  awful  lot,  and  not  Just  financial- 
ly." 

Carr's  chief  political  adversary  through 
the  19708  was  Gov.  Jay  Hammond. 

Carr  wanted  public  employees  to  bargain 
collectively:  Hammond  disliked  the  Idea. 
Carr  wanted  the  state  to  encourage  industri- 
al growth:  Hammond  didn't  want  new  indus- 
try unless  it  benefited  all  the  state's  citi- 
sens. 


"Carr  was  obviously  a  tough  political  ad- 
versary." said  Gross,  Hammond's  confidant. 
Gross  still  remembers  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween the  labor  leader  and  the  governor 
from  Bush  Alaska. 

"They  were  both  ex-Marines,"  Gross  said. 
"Hammond  said  that  once  everyone  left 
they  circled  the  table  like  two  pit  buUs." 

"I  remember  Hammond  had  enormous  re- 
spect for  him.  Hammond  called  it  grudging 
admiration."' 

There  were  many  who  felt  that  way. 

"Carr  was  very  thorough,  and  very  capa- 
ble. He  kept  lots  of  options  open,  options  for 
footwork. "  said  Pete  Nichols,  a  federal  labor 
negotiator.  "He  didn't  get  himself  boxed 
into  a  comer  or  cemented  into  a  position 
that  he  might  have  to  retreat  from." 

"There  were  some  (labor  leaders)  who 
didn't  like  Jesse  Carr."  said  Ike  Waldrop.  a 
former  head  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  in  Alaska.  "But 
that  was  probably  Just  petty  Jealousy." 

"He  was  a  man  of  his  word,"'  said  Boyko. 
who  first  met  Carr  while  negotiating  a  con- 
tract for  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  30  years  ago. 

'"He  was  basically  fair.'"  said  Boyko.  "'But 
he  could  be  very,  very  tough  if  you  got  cute 
with  him.  He  was  direct,  above  board,  no 
bullshit.  If  you  gave  him  the  honest  ap- 
proach, no  problem.  But  don't  lie  to  him." 

"Boyko  remembers  the  problems  that 
befell  the  German  brewers  of  Prinz  Brau 
beer  after  they  crossed  Carr  in  Alaska.  The 
Germans  had  asked  for  a  moratorium  on 
unionization  when  they  built  a  brewery  in 
the  state." 

"'Jess  said.  "How  much  time  do  you  need?' 
They  said  a  year,  and  he  said.  'OK,  but  I  get 
first  crack.  Just  be  fair  with  me  and  don't 
let  me  lose  my  advantage  with  being  first 
around,' "  Boyko  said. 

Boyko  said  the  company  reneged  on  the 
agreement.  Carr  was  angry.  The  Teamsters 
eventually  helped  force  Prinz  Brau  out  of 
business. 

"Jesse  Carr  believed  that  by  taking  care  of 
Alaska"s  working  men  and  women,  Alaska 
Itself  would  be  built  and  bettered."  said 
former  Gov.  Walter  HlckeL  "Thats  what  he 
fought  for  and  won.  and  that's  his  legacy." 

""He  was  a  great  Alaskan,  one  of  the 
strong  characters  that  a  strong  land 
breeds."  said  Anchorage  Mayor  Tony 
Knowles,  a  one-time  roughneck  in  the 
Alaska  oU  fields. 

"He  absolutely  loved  Alaska  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  it.  And  he  was  dedicated  to  his 
people." 

C^arr's  fortunes  climbed  with  the  union  in 
Alaska.  He  came  to  Anchorage  in  1951  to 
drive  a  gravel  truck.  A  close  friend  and 
former  local  969  vice  president,  Orvllle 
Lake,  remembers  helping  Carr  fix  up  a 
small  trailer  and  lean-to  as  a  home  for  Carr 
and  his  wife,  Helen.  They  had  to  dip  into 
Helen's  tips  as  a  waitress  at  Peggy's  Airport 
Cafe  to  pay  for  nails  for  the  project. 

IX'entually,  as  the  union  grew,  Carr  came 
to  own  several  homes  and  various  property, 
but  he  did  not  live  ostentatiously,  said 
Boyko, 

[From  the  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner, 

Jan.  4.  1985] 
IiAvntAKKBS  Pat  Tributk  to  Tkambtxk 

Official  reaction  to  the  death  of  Alaska 
Teamster  leader  Jesse  Carr  was  quick  in 
coming. 

Gov.  BlU  Sheffield,  who  visited  Carr  while 
In  Palm  Springs  last  week,  ex^nded  bis  con- 
dolences to  the  family  this  momlng. 

"Alaska  has  lost  a  great  labor  leader 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  working 


people  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come," 
Sheffield  said  in  a  statement  released 
through  his  press  office  In  Juneau. 

Alaska  Rep.  Don  Young,  Interrupted  at  a 
committee  meeting  in  Washington,  said  he 
was  '"very  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Jesse 
Carr." 

"He  was  a  great  labor  leader  who  built  a 
dynasty  in  Alaska  and  the  westem  U.S. 
Alaskans  should  be  proud  of  what  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  for  the  working  people  in 
the  sUte." 

Young  called  him  "a  good  friend  and  sup- 
porter and  above  all  an  honorable  person 
who  was  always  fair  right  down  the  line. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  also  said  he  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  Carr's  death. 

"He  was  a  good  friend  who  worked  bard  to 
preserve  amiable  relations  between  labor 
and  management."'  Stevens  said. 

"His  work  on  the  pipeline  will  long  be  re- 
membered." 

State  Sen.  Frank  Ferguson.  D-Kotzebue.  a 
Teamster  for  more  than  30  years,  expressed 
similar  sentiments. 

'"He  was  the  iLingpin  of  the  Teamsters 
when  he  had  to  be,  during  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline,  and  it's  very  sad  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  a  man  of  his  stature,"  Ferguson 
said. 

Sen.  Frank  Murkowaki  was  enroute  to 
Palm  Springs  where  he  is  vacationing  with 
his  family  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

The  national  Teamsters  office  here  was 
working  on  a  statement  on  Carr's  death  but 
it  was  not  ready  at  press-time. 


TRIBDTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
on  .MS  LONG 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  it,  Demo- 
cn.\£  and  Republicans  alike,  the  Lou- 
isiana (x>ngressional  delegation  is  a  lot 
like  a  family.  We  work  closely  togeth- 
er, largely  from  the  sense  that,  as  a 
State,  Louisiana  Is  relatively  so  small, 
so  diverse,  so  different  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  anyone  else  to  understand  our 
unique  situation.  That  is  why  we  feel 
the  loss  of  our  friend  and  colleague 
Oillis  Long  so  poignantly. 

Oillls'  district  may  have  been  the 
most  diverse  and  different  of  all.  To 
its  service,  he  devoted  13  years  of  hard 
work  and  political  acumen.  His  reward 
was  his  position  in  the  House  and 
Democratic  Party  leadership,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  used,  not  for  partisan 
purposes,  not  to  aggrandize  himself, 
but  to  advance  his  very  sensible  ideas 
about  the  way  in  which  the  American 
people  should  govern  themselves.  He 
believed  in  moderation  in  all  things, 
and  he  believed  in  looking  at  new  ideas 
and  new  trends.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Members  of  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  submerged  their  differences 
and  produced  a  series  of  working 
papers  on  the  future  of  the  party  and 
the  Nation.  Many  of  the  papers  were 
notable  contributions  to  the  art  and 
science  of  government;  all  were  testi- 
monials to  the  power  that  Oillls  had 
to  get  people  to  do  what  he  believed 
they  ought  to  do.  They  did  it  because 
they  genuinely  liked  h^  and  they  re- 
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spected  him  for  his  Intelligence,  his 
decency,  his  compassion  for  those  less 
fortunate  and  his  capacity  for  hard 
work. 

Because  we  were  his  friends,  we 
hoped  in  recent  years  that  Oillls  could 
find  some  way  to  work  a  little  less  and 
still  satisfy  his  conscience.  It  was  not 
possible,  omis  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  give  less  than  200  percent  to 
his  constituents,  his  family  and  his 
coimtry.  The  authors  of  "The  Book  of 
America."  a  survey  of  the  politics  of 
the  50  States,  are  not  overly  impressed 
by  most  politicians,  so  their  approval 
of  OUlls  is  the  ultimate  accolade.  He 
served,  they  said,  with  unusual  distinc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We.  his  colleagues,  think  so  too. 


ONLY  896  JEWS  IMMIGRATE  TO 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  this  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress.  I  want  to  Impress  upon  my 
colleagues  something  of  immediate 
and  pressing  concern.  What  Is  it?  It  is 
the  number  896. 

Last  year,  the  Soviet  Union  allowed 
only  896  Jews  to  immigrate  to  Israel. 
Only  896  of  the  estimated  400.000 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  requested  to 
leave.  Only  896  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
use  that  world  "privilege"  very  liberal- 
ly. For  It  should  not  be  a  privilege  but 
a  right  for  Soviet  Jews  to  immigrate  to 
a  country  which  wholeheartedly  wel- 
comes them.  Israel. 

The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate this  year  is  the  lowest  since  1970. 
This  is  quite  a  change  from  1979  when 
over  51.000  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  religious  freedom  that  they 
enjoy  In  Israel. 

As  the  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  per- 
mitted to  leave  has  dropped  dramati- 
cally, the  persecution  of  those  who 
stay  has  risen  Just  as  dramatically.  In- 
formed reports  from  within  the  Soviet 
Union  tell  us  stories  of  arrests  without 
charges,  detentions  without  the  basic 
amenities  of  life,  and  convictions  for 
crimes  never  committed.  Such  is  re- 
pugnant to  human  decency  and  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  put  an  end 
to  it. 

I  hope  that  in  1985  we  will  see  both 
a  stop  to  the  unfair  treatment  of  Jews 
within  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
heretofore  unsurpassed  numbers  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate.  Is  this  too 
much  to  hope  for?  Perhaps,  but  as  we 
embark  upon  this  99th  Congress.  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  is  896  too  few  to 
expect?  The  answer  is  unquestionably 
y«8. 


retary  of  the  Senate,  on  January  28. 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination:  which  was  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

(The  nomination  received  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1985.  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT  DURING  THE 

RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3  1985.  the  Sec- 


EXECUnVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-361.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, tnmamitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-311  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  7,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affaln. 

EC-263.  A  commtinicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-213  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  7,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-263.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-214  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  39.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-364.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-315  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  11.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-365.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-219  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-366.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-316  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  11,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-367.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coimcil  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-217  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-368.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-220  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-269.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  C> 
lumbla,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-221  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-270.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-222  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-271.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.   Act  5-333   adopted  by  the 


Council  on  December  4.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EX^-373.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-373  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-373.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-336  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-374.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-337  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  4.  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-375.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-353  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC- 376.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-377.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  PV>undation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Founda- 
tion's report  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-378.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  VS.  Claims  Court,  transEoitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  statement  of  all  of  the  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  during  fiscal 
year  1984,  including,  dates,  amounts,  parties 
in  whose  favor  they  were  rendered,  a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  the  claims,  and  a 
statement  of  the  costs  taxed  In  each  case;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-379.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  final  regulations 
for  the  1985-86  Pell  Orant  Program  family 
contribution  schedule— famUy  size  offset 
tables:  to  the  Committee  on  Lg^bor  and 
Human  Resources.  ^<^ 

EC-280.  A  communication  frotn  the  1 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  January  1,  1985;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-281.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  violation  of  law  involv- 
ing the  overlmbursement  of  certain  funds  In 
excess  of  approved  apportionment  of  appro- 
priations: to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-383.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  dis- 
bursement of  Military  Assistance  Program 
funds  to  Turkey,  including  the  Justification 
therefor  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-383.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  reasons  for 
the  disparity  in  size  among  the  Offices  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  the  military  depart- 


ments with  particular  emphasis  on  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  the  other  service 
secretariats:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-284.  A  communication  from  the 
ExporMmport  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  October  and 
November  1984  to  Conununlst  countries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-285.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment's quarterly  report  on  the  Community 
Development  Block  Orant  Jobs  Program:  to 
the  Committee  on  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-386.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment's report  on  the  impact  of  the  30  to  35 
percent  nonmetropolltan  set-aside  require- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EiC-287.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  study  of 
the  administrative  feasibility  and  potential 
Impact  In  terms  of  effectiveness  and  equita- 
billty  of  applying  alternative  formula  ap- 
proaches to  the  entire  Federal  budget:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EX^-388.  A  communication  from  the  I>lrec- 
tor  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  program  plan  of  the  National 
Earthquake  Hasards  Reduction  Program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and 
Transportation. 

EC-389.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
explaining  the  Conunlssion's  determination 
to  extend  the  time  period  for  acting  on  the 
appeal  in  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  et  al 
versus  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-390.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-391.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  fourth  aimual  report  on  progress 
under  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EX:-292.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  approve  the  Inter- 
state and  Interstate  substitution  cost  esti- 
mates; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-293.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  payments  to  U.S.  creditors  on 
credits  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  which  payments 
have  not  been  received  from  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-394.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  evaluation  of  the  Internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  of  the  Con- 
ference In  effect  during  calendar  year  1985; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


EC-29S.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  SUtes  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  results  of  an  evaluation  of  the  Con- 
ference's accounting  system  indicating  that 
the  system  conformed  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-296.  A  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  for  the  Mlssiaslppl  River  Commission 
for  the  calendar  year  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-397.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  donation  of  Federal 
surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-398.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  financial  management 
improvement:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 399.  A  communcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Trustees.  Public  Defender 
Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Public  Defender  Service  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  period  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-300.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  NASA's  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  excess  real  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affaln. 

EC-301.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Public  Involvement  In  Block  Orant  Deci- 
sions: Multiple  Opportimlties  Provided  But 
Interest  Oroups  Have  BClxed  Reactions  to 
States'  Efforts:"  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

EC-302.  A  communication  from  the  I>irec- 
tor  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  excess 
real  property  under  the  public  benefit  dis- 
count program  for  parks  and  recreation  pur- 
poses for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-303.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  traxismlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  of  certain 
Indian  Judgement  funds:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-304.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  second  annual  report  for  the  de- 
ployment of  Federal  Interim  storage:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-306.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


S.  Res.  51.  Resolution  authorizing  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  Envlronmoit 
and  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

Richard  O.  Darman.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

Ronald  Alan  Pearlman,  of  Missouri  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  comndttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ah- 
naxws.  Mr.  Bokim.  Mr.  BuasicK.  Mr. 
Bras,  Mr.  DsCom^nn.  Mr.  Dixo>. 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  DoMXinci.  Mr.  Eaolx- 
TOR.  Mr.  ExoH,  Mr.  Fobs,  Mr.  Ocas. 
Mr.  OSASSIXT.  Mr.  Hatitxu),  Mrs. 
Hawkivs.  Mr.  Hxrux.  Mr.  Holuugs, 
Mr.  JoHHSTOM.  Mr.  Lazalt.  Mr. 
Lbaht,  Mr.  I^vni.  Mr.  Nun.  Mr. 
SmoH.  Mr.  Smnns,  and  Mr.  Zoam- 

SKT): 

S.  299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
Interstate  construction  and  Interstate  sub- 
sUtutlffl]  fimds;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TEnnufOHD,  Mr.  Laxalt,  tSi.  Hatch, 
Mr.  SmpsoR.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Dorroii. 
Mr.   NicKLSS,   Mr.   Ooldwatvb,   Mr. 
DoMXinci,  Mr.  Hxlms,  Mrs.  Kassk- 
BAUM.  Mr.  WnsoM.  Mr.  Snots.  Mr. 
Tkihjc  Mr.  AsDHoa,  Mr.  WAsma, 
Mr.    HuxFRRXY.    Mr.    Hbcbt,    Mr. 
Kastkr,    Mr.    MATTDtGLT    and    Mr. 
Waux)p): 
S.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  (^ode.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  energy  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  conversions  to  coal- 
fueled  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge  K. 
Jue  (also  known  as  Jue  Oar  King  and  Jew 
Ten);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  303.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  anaUer- 
commtmlty  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Woi^a 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BmOAMAM): 
8.  304.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  certain  in- 
terests in  lands  In  Socorro  County.  NM.  to 
the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology.  Socorro.  NM;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   OOU)WATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  DnrroH): 
S.  305.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  S0«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shyh-Pann 
Tyan-Norem  and  Btn-Tl  Yao  Tyan-Norem; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  307.  A  bill  amending  the  conveyance  of 
property  to  Mountrail  County  Park  Com- 
mission. North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
By  Bir.  HART: 
S.  308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  deduction 
for  business  meals  and  to  earmark  the  sav- 
ings from  such   reduction   for  the  school 
lunch  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HABJUJf.      Mr.      METZEiTBAnM.      Mr. 
LCAHT,  and  Mr.  Ckamston): 
S.  309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal  Insecti- 
cide.   Pungicide.    and    Rodenticide   Act    to 
better  protect  the  environment  and  man 
from   the   hazards   of   pesticides,   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  310.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  B£r.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronilo  An- 
cheta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  within  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications   Commission;   to   the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  the  Office  of  Poet  Laure- 
ate of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  substantia- 
tion requirements  for  100  percent  qualified 
business  use  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
to  provide  an  exemption  for  agricultural  ve- 
hicles  from    the   requirements   of   section 
280F  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitation  on 
certain    property    used    for    personal    pur- 
pooes):  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  315.  A  bill  to  modify  the  deduction  for 
certain  tax  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samson  Kos- 
slvl  Kpadenou.  doctor  of  medicine:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLUNGS.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Am- 
DRXWS.  Mr.  HuMPifliKY.  Mr.  Lcaht, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Chatek.  Mr.  Moywi- 
HAN,  Mr.  Bradlet.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.   Hattieli).  Mr.   LncAii.  and  Mr. 

BlMGAMAM): 

S.  317.  A  bill  entitled  the  "SUte  and  Local 
River  Conservation  Act  of  1985";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Euid  Mr.  MtniKowsKi): 
8.  318.  A  bill  to  extend  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  local  governments  through 
fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 

S.  319.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pandells  Per- 
dlkls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    DENTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Stmms): 
S.  320.  A  bill  to  assure  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  by  establishing  a 
uniform  Federal  policy  prohibiting  taxpayer 
financing  of  private  political  advocacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
SJ.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  24  through  Novem- 
ber 30.  1985,  as  "National  Family  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 15.  1985.  as  "Ethnic  American  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Envlrormient    and    Public 
Works: 
S.  Res.  51.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrs)): 
S.  Res.  52.  Resolution  to  authorize  produc- 
tion of  documents  and  deposition  testimony 
by  Senator  Jesse  Helms  and  representation 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  Res.  53.  Resolution  concerning  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AiTDREWS,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr,  Bttk- 

DiCK.   Mr.   Btko,   Mr,   DeCon- 

ciin,  Mr.  Dixoif,  Mr,  Dodd,  Mr. 

DoMzmci,  Mr.   Eaglzton,   Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gork,  Mr. 

Grasslet.  Mr,  Hatfield,  Mrs. 

Hawkins,     Mr.     Hetun,     Mr. 

HoLLiifCS,   Mr.   JoHHSTOif,   Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 

Stennis,  and  Mr,  Zorinsky): 
S,  299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lease of  Interstate  construction  and 
interstate  substitution  funds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works, 

interstate  cost  estimate  act 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  highway  legislation  to 
permit  the  release  of  over  $7  billion  of 
Interstate  construction  money  that 
has  been  withheld  from  the  States 
since  last  March  because  of  the  failure 
to  adopt  an  interstate  cost  estimate.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  25  of  my 
colleagues  as  orlsrtnal  cosponsors  in 
the  Introduction  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeated  failure 
in  1983  and  1984  to  pass  the  interstate 


cost  estimate  [ICE]  has  resulted  in 
long  and  expensive  delays  to  our  Na- 
tion's Interstate  Construction  Pro- 
gram. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  remedy  the  problem  by 
delegating  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  ad- 
ministratively establish  interstate  cost 
estimates  on  October  1  of  each  year,  if 
Congress  has  failed  to  act  by  that 
time.  Similar  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  S,  2527,  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1984, 

In  past  yeso^.  starting  in  1958,  ap- 
proval of  the  ICE  has  occurred  In  a 
timely  fashion  every  2  years  and  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  means  of 
concurrent  resolutions.  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court  Chioda  decision,  the  ICE 
has  been  approved  by  Joint  resolutions 
requiring  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  congressional  approvtd  of  the 
ICE  has  been  accomplished  by  law,  it 
has  begvin  to  attract  increasing  num- 
bers of  special  provisions  resulting  in 
controversy  and  legislative  gridlock. 
The  1983  ICE  was  approved  3  months 
late.  In  1984.  the  ICE  was  delayed 
twice.  In  early  March  1984,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  6-month  ICE  which  was 
5  months  overdue  and  resulted  in  the 
delay  of  the  release  of  approximately 
$5  billion  of  funds.  Efforts  to  provide 
an  ICE  for  the  second  half  of  1984  and 
all  of  1985  have  now  been  delayed  10 
months.  This  has  resulted  in  the  delay 
in  the  release  of  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion in  interstate  construction  funds. 

At  the  current  time,  22  States  have 
less  than  $1  million  of  luiobligated 
interstate  funds  and  43  States  have 
less  than  $10  million  of  interstate 
funds  remaining.  With  the  start  of  the 
spring  construction  season,  highway 
construction  across  the  country  will 
come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  As  the 
Members  know,  the  interstate  cost  es- 
timate is  a  key  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion formula  and  its  approval  triggers 
the  release  of  money  that  the  Con- 
gress has  already  provided  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  the 
fairest  and  most  direct  way  to  resolve 
the  current  impasse  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  do  so  in  a  very  timely 
fashion  In  the  months  ahead.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLET  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr,  Hatch,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
East,  Mr,  Denton.  Mr,  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr,  Do- 
BCENici.  Mr.  Helms,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Humfhrey,  Mr. 
Hecht,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mat- 
tincly,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

ROBBS  act  AMENDMnrr 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  21 
cosponsors,  legislation  aimed  at  elim- 
inating an  injustice  that  currently 
exists  In  our  Federal  criminal  laws. 
That  Injustice  stems  from  a  1973  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
known  as  United  States  versus 
EInmons,  in  which  the  Court  ruled 
that  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to 
coerce  the  payment  of  property,  did 
not  constitute  extortion  under  the 
Hobbs  Act,  if  the  violence  was  under- 
taken in  the  pursuit  of  "legitimate 
union  objectives." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Enmons  case, 
(410  U.S.  396)  striking  workers  at  the 
Gulf  States  UtUlty  Co.  in  Louisiana 
had  been  accused  of  coordinated  at- 
tacks on  company  property  resulting 
in  damages  of  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Rifle  shots  were  fired  into 
electrical  transformers  and  their  liquid 
coolents  drained.  The  implications 
were  clear,  either  meet  the  striking 
union's  demands,  or  incur  even  heavier 
financial  costs  due  to  property 
damage. 

Before  trial  began,  the  district  judge 
dismissed  the  indictment  because  the 
acts  of  violence  were  undertaken  for  a 
"legitimate  union  objective."  Under  a 
direct  appeal  provision  that  then  ap- 
plied, the  matter  went  directly  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  affirmed  the  district  court's  ruling 
by  a  5-to-4  margin. 

The  Supreme  Court's  majority 
looked  at  the  Hobbs  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
1951)  definition  of  extortion: 

*  *  *  the  obtaining  of  property  from  an- 
other, with  his  consent,  induced  by  the 
wrongful  use  of  actual  or  threatened  force, 
violence,  or  fear  •  •  • 

The  Court  then  read  the  word 
"wrongful"  as  indicating  a  congres- 
sional intent  to  excuse  violence  intend- 
ed to  coerce  payment  of  property  If  it 
was  a  "legitimate  union  objective."  As 
evidence  of  this  congressional  intent, 
the  Court  quoted  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Samual  Hobbs,  but  misread 
him.  In  the  congressional  debates 
during  the  78th  Congress,  Hobbs  was 
asked  by  Congressman  Marcantonio, 
"In  connection  with  a  strike  •  *  '," 
and  responded  that  "This  bill  does  not 
cover  strikes  or  any  question  relating 
to  strikes  •  *  •  because  a  strike  is  per- 
fectly lawful  •  •  •  the  act  must  be  un- 
lawful to  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  bill," 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  what 
Congressman  Hobbs  was  saying  was 
that  a  strike  is  legally  permitted  coer- 
cion in  an  economic  sense,  but  that 
any  act  which  is  illegal  in  connection 
with  a  strike,  is  still  illegal  and  punish- 
able under  the  law.  Yet  this  unfortu- 
nate exchange  in  the  floor  debate  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sole  basis  of  the  major- 
ity's opinion. 


In  fact,  supporters  of  a  union  ex- 
emption to  the  extortion  law  proposed 
an  amendment  to  Congressman 
Hobbs'  bill  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions. E^h  time,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  soundly.  It  is  this  fact,  which 
the  Court's  majority  simply  Ignored, 
that  caused  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las to  remark  in  his  dissent: 

The  Court  today  achieves  by  Interpreta- 
tion what  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Hobbs  Act  were  unable  to  get  Congress  to 
do  *  *  *  the  opposition  (to  Hobbs)  lost  In 
the  79th  Congress  what  they  win  today. 

How  to  protect  the  right  of  labor 
unions  to  use  economic  coercion  while 
stiU  punishing  other  means  of  coer- 
cion is  a  recurring  legislative  problem. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  also  read  an 
exemption  for  labor  unions  into  the 
predecessor  Pederal  extortion  law,  the 
Anti-Racketeering  Act  of  1934. 

TKE  ANTI -RACKETEERING  ACT 

The  Anti-Racketeering  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  979)  also  prohibited  robbery 
and  extortion  but  contained  a  section 
known  as  the  "wage  clause."  This 
"wage  clause"  provision  said  that  rack- 
eteering was  using  force  to  coerce  pay- 
ment of  money,  unless  the  pajmient 
represented  "the  payment  of  wages  by 
a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide 
employee."  The  wage  clause  was  an  at- 
tempt to  exclude  from  the  criminal 
laws,  legitimate  wage  demands  of 
labor  unions  that  were  not  accompa- 
nied by  violent  coercion,  but  the  Court 
took  it  farther  than  Congress  intend- 
ed. 

In  United  States  v.  Local  807,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamaters 
(315  U.S.  521).  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  this  exception  covered 
members  of  New  York  City  Teamsters 
Local  No.  807  which  had  exacted  pay- 
ments from  out-of-town  truckers  for 
the  imwanted  and  superfluous  service 
of  driving  the  trucks,  or  allowing  them 
to  be  driven,  within  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  Local  807  case  saw  union  mem- 
bers, with  the  apparent  approval  of 
the  union's  officers,  stopping  out-of- 
town  truckers  at  shotgun-point  in  the 
Holland  Tunnel  and  other  points  of 
entry  into  New  York  City,  There  the 
gun-toting  Teamsters  would  offer  the 
out-of-town  truckers  a  choice:  They 
could  either  pay  the  local  union  a  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  driving  their  trucks 
on  the  streets  of  New  York,  or  they 
could  hire  a  member  of  the  local  union 
to  drive  the  truck  for  them.  The  shot- 
gun made  the  out-of-town  trucker's 
other  choice  clear. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  union  could  not 
be  prosecuted  for  extorting  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  union  at  the 
threat  of  physical  harm,  because  the 
Federal  racketeering  law  contained 
the  language  "not  including  •  •  •  the 
payment  of  wages  by  a  bona  fide  em- 
ployer to  a  bona  fide  employee  •  •  •". 
In  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 


fact  that  the  out-of-town  truckers  had 
been  forced  at  gimpoint  to  hire  the 
local's  drivers  was  irrelevant.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  payment  to  the 
union  had  taken  the  form  of  wages 
was  enough  to  remove  it  from  the 
racketeering  law. 

The  language  of  the  racketeering 
statute  was  not  Intended  to  exempt 
such  coercion  from  the  law.  Rather,  it 
was  intended  to  protect  the  right  of 
union  members  to  engage  In  a  strike  or 
similar  concerted  activity  to  obtain 
their  goals.  A  strike  is  inherently  coer- 
cive in  an  economic  sense,  but  we  have 
made  a  decision  of  public  policy  to 
allow  a  strike  against  an  employer. 
This  coercion  loses,  however,  its  legal 
and  protected  status  when  the  strikers 
resort  to  violence  and  intimidation. 
Then,  the  coercion  flows  not  from  the 
worker's  refusal  to  work  until  their  de- 
mands are  met,  but  rather  from  the 
fear  of  property  damage  or  physical 
harm.  This  is  what  the  Court  failed  to 
distinguish  in  the  Local  807  case  and 
again  in  E^nmons.  As  a  result,  the 
Court  construed  Congress'  decision  to 
shield  economic  coercion  as  a  decision 
to  exempt  violent  coercion  from  pros- 
ecution whenever  the  payment  took 
the  form  of  wages. 

The  Court's  decision,  in  effect,  ex- 
empted all  violent  activity  and  coer- 
cion from  the  Federal  law  If  it  had  as 
its  basis  a  labor-management  quarreL 
This  clearly  was  beyond  what  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  do  in  the  1934 
act  and  "congressional  disapproval  of 
this  decision  was  swift,"  in  the  words 
of  Justice  Douglas.  Several  bills  were 
introduced  with  the  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  the  Local  807  case.  The  bill  which 
eventually  passed  and  became  known 
as  the  Hobbs  Act,  eliminated  the 
"wage  clause"  that  had  been  the  basis 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  propose  is  es- 
sentially a  continued  effort  to  i^iply 
the  extortion  law  equally  to  everyone, 
without  regard  to  their  union  status  or 
purpose.  In  this  effort,  we  seek  to  cor- 
rect the  Court's  reading  of  the  word 
"wrongful."  I  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  misread  Congress'  Intent 
when  it  interpreted  the  word  "wrong- 
ful" to  exempt  violence  pursued  for  a 
legally  permissible  objective,  just  as  an 
earlier  court  gave  an  overly  broad  in- 
terpretation to  the  "wage  clause."  I 
agree  with  Congressman  Hobbs  that 
"violence  is  violence,  crime  is  crime,  no 
matter  who  commits  it,  and  that  rob- 
bery is  robbery,  and  extortion  is  extor- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  perpetrator 
has  a  union  card."  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  say  so  with  finali- 
ty, by  passing  this  amendment  to  the 
Hobbs  Act. 

A  PATTERN  OP  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  President,  for  10  years  between 
1961  and  1971,  when  I  woiiced  at  the 
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Waterloo  Register  Co.  In  Cedar  Palls. 
lA,  I  carried  a  union  card  and  was  a 
voluntary  member  of  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Machinists.  When  my 
union  went  out  on  strike.  I  went  out 
on  strike.  The  men  and  women  that  I 
worked  with  and  went  out  on  strike 
with,  did  not  believe  that  they  had  a 
right  to  use  force  or  violence  to  get 
their  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  working 
men  and  women  union  members  do 
either. 

But  there  are  some  bad  apples  who 
apparently  do  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  use  violence,  and  it  has  been 
happening  aU  too  often  in  labor-man- 
agement strife.  During  a  series  of 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
I*owers  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Senator  EIast],  heard  more  than  a 
dozen  victims  of  union  violence  from 
as  many  States,  describe  what  hap- 
pened to  them  when  they  did  not  "go 
along"  with  union  demands. 

On  June  8,  1983,  Bob  Wholsen  went 
to  his  company's  construction  site 
near  Lancaster.  PA.  because  he  had 
been  told  that  union  picketers  were 
blocking  the  access  to  It.  When  he  got 
there.  Bob  was  attacked  and  struck  on 
the  side  of  the  head  with  a  hard  object 
and  knocked  to  the  ground.  His  lawyer 
was  held  down  while  an  official  of  the 
Philadelphia  Area  Building  and 
Trades  Council  poured  hot  coffee  on 
him;  and  Bob's  son-in-law  who  was  car- 
rying a  video  camera,  was  beaten  and 
his  camera  destroyed.  As  a  result  of 
his  injuries.  Bob  suffered  a  subneural 
hematoma  and  was  forced  to  undergo 
two  separate  brain  surgery  operations. 
In  addition  to  severe  personal  injury, 
Bob's  company  has  suffered  because 
area  developers  are  afraid  of  "union 
trouble"  if  they  hire  Wholsen  Con- 
struction. No  one  was  ever  punished 
for  the  violence. 

Cher  and  Walter  Mungovan  started 
a  construction  company  on  the  island 
of  Maul,  HI  in  1979.  Within  2  years, 
C&W  Construction  was  doing  over  a 
million  dollars'  woith  of  business. 
Then  the  Hawaii  Carpenters  Union 
started  an  organizing  effort  at  the 
Mungovan  firm  and  an  election  was 
held  in  which  the  employees  voted 
unanimously  to  remain  nonunion.  The 
election  should  have  stopped  the  pick- 
eting under  Federal  law.  but  instead, 
the  picketing  continued  and  turned 
violent.  C<feW  Construction  began  to 
lose  business  because  developers  were 
threatened  with  violence  if  they  hired 
them.  Then  the  union  offered  Walter 
Mungovan  a  deal.  His  problems  would 
be  over  if  he  would  Just  disregard  the 
employees  vote  to  remain  nonunion, 
sign  a  contract  with  the  Carpenters 
Union,  fire  his  employees  and  hire 
through  the  union  hall.  When  Walter 
sought  help  from  local  and  Federal  au- 
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thoritles.  he  found  that  he  was  on  his 
own.  His  life  was  threatened,  his 
family  harassed.  Job  sites  burned  and 
tools  stolen,  but  local  law  enforcement 
officials  looked  the  other  way.  and 
sometimes,  even  sided  with  the  union. 

When  Cher  and  Walter  went  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  Hawaii,  they  learned 
that  the  union  could  get  away  with 
what  It  was  doing  because  of  the 
Elnmons  loophole  in  the  Hobbs  Act. 

Since  then.  Cher  and  Walter  have 
been  able  to  prove  that  the  union  offi- 
cials had  Ued  in  the  affidavits  fUed 
with  the  NLRB,  and  the  head  of  the 
Carpenter's  Union  has  been  convicted 
on  multiple  counts  of  perjury.  But  this 
tragic  story  has  no  happy  ending.  The 
Mungovan  family  now  lives  separately. 
Walter  is  in  the  Federal  Witness  Pro- 
tection Program,  Cher  and  her  11- 
year-old  son.  Ian.  live  In  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  describe  to 
my  colleagues  how  I  felt  last  April  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  Walter  Mungovan 
and  his  son  saw  each  other  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  I  year.  Walter 
Mungovan  is  in  hiding— not  because 
he  did  anything  wrong,  but  because  he 
did  what  all  parents  tell  their  children 
that  they  should  do.  Stand  up  for 
what  is  right,  report  crimes  to  the 
police,  testify  against  criminals.  He  did 
that  and  he  Is  in  hiding,  while  the 
union  officials  who  have  now  been 
convicted  of  crimes  remain  free  pend- 
ing appeal— where  I  might  add,  they 
have  been  caught  recently  committing 
the  same  crimes  again. 

Mike  Ashby,  a  lumber  worker  in 
northern  Idaho,  and  Sheriff  Ron 
Smith  of  Boundary  County,  ID,  told 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  firebomb- 
ings,  gun  shots,  rocks  and  bottles 
being  hurled  at  nonstriking  workers  at 
the  Louisiana  Pacific  Co.  Both 
brought  into  the  hearing  "captured 
weapons"  that  had  been  used  by  the 
union  to  deter  nonstrlkers  from  work- 
ing. These  included  Molotov  cocktails, 
homemade  devices  casually  known  as 
frisbees  and  spiders  as  well  as  items  re- 
sembling punji  sticks  from  Vietnam. 
Steel  ball  bearings  were  fired  from 
wrist  rocket  slingshots  at  car  and 
truck  windows,  and  at  people. 

What  is  most  frightening  is  that  Mr. 
Ashby  testified  to  being  present  at  the 
union's  meeting  when  an  officer  of  the 
international  union  actually  encour- 
aged the  strikers  to  engage  in  violent 
harassment  of  the  nonstriking  workers 
and  to  destroy  company  property. 

Sheriff  Smith  proved  himself  to  be 
an  exceptional  and  courageous  man. 
His  Sheriff's  department  did  try  to 
stem  the  tide  of  violence,  but.  as  he 
told  the  committee,  his  six  deputies 
were  simply  not  enough  to  control  the 
violence  that  occurs  when  an  entire 
segment  of  the  community  chooses  to 
disregard  the  law. 
John  Plckell  of  the  Brlnderson  Corp. 

of  Irvine,  CA,  told  the  committee  of 


death  threats  and  firebomblngs  of 
company  facilities,  while  they  were  on 
the  premises  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  base 
in  Montana.  Local  and  SUte  officials 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  there. 

Horace  Ouyton  of  New  Jersey  con- 
tinued to  work  at  his  Janitorial  Job  be- 
cause he  could  not  aiford  to  partici- 
pate in  the  strike,  and  because  the 
union  officials  refused  to  tell  him  why 
they  were  on  strike.  His  wife  was  fol- 
lowed and  subjected  to  verbal  harass- 
ment while  he  was  at  work  and  while 
she  was  alone  with  their  child.  On  one 
occasion.  Mr.  Guyton  was  threatened 
at  knifepoint  and  called  the  police. 
When  the  police  arrived,  they  met 
first  with  the  union  picketers  and  then 
threatened  to  arrest  Guyton— the 
victim— for  harassing  the  picketers  If 
he  ever  called  the  police  again. 

I  have  met  Horace  Oujrton.  He  Is  a 
courageous  young  man,  but  he  is  not 
particularly  large  or  threatening  in  ap- 
pearance or  manner.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  he  had  threatened  a  group  of 
picketers.  The  calculated  brutality  of 
the  union  In  this  case  went  even  fur- 
ther. A  "hit  list"  of  Horace  and  other 
nonstriking  workers  was  maintained 
and  posted  at  the  union  hall.  The  hit 
list  contained  not  only  the  name  of 
the  nonstriking  workers,  but  also  their 
home  addresses.  When  Guyton  was 
forced  to  move  out  of  concern  for  his 
family's  safety,  the  list  was  updated 
with  his  new  address. 

David  Young  of  Florida  was  doing 
construction  work  when  a  mob  of 
union  supporters  trapped  him  and  sev- 
eral other  workers  in  a  room  and 
threatened  to  kill  them.  Heavy  equip- 
ment was  dropped  from  upper  levels  of 
the  construction  site.  One  of  the 
pieces  of  equipment  came  through  the 
roof  of  David's  pickup  truck  while  he 
was  fleeing.  Had  the  equipment  landed 
Just  a  few  Inches  nearer  to  the  driver's 
side  of  the  truck.  David  probably 
would  have  died. 

Yet  another  construction  Incident 
Involved  Gerry  Bartow.  He  was  doing 
construction  work  In  Port  Huron,  MI 
with  nonunion  labor.  More  than  400 
union  picketers  stormed  the  construc- 
tion site  and  destroyed  his  company 
equipment.  He  and  several  of  his  em- 
ployees were  trapped  on  the  rooftop  of 
a  building  for  several  hours  by  an 
angry  mob.  When  Bartow  was  rescued 
by  the  sheriff's  police  and  a  handful  of 
the  mob's  leaders  were  arrested,  an 
aide  to  Idlchlgan's  Governor  asked 
that  the  union  leaders  be  released 
from  Jail.  On  another  occasion,  the 
Governor's  office  applied  pressure  on 
the  sheriff  to  remove  Bartow  and  his 
workers  from  the  Job  site. 

When  28-year-old  graduate  student 
Sygmund  Kaye  stopped  at  a  building 
he  had  Invested  in  to  check  on  the  re- 
modeling work  that  had  been  done,  he 
found    IS    men    wearing    yellow    tee 


shirts  doing  a  little  remodeling  of 
their  own.  The  men  were  beating  and 
ripping  apart  the  work  that  had  been 
done  by  the  nonunion  crew  Sygmund 
had  hired.  When  Sygmund  demanded 
to  know  what  they  were  doing,  several 
of  them  beat  Sygmund  Kaye  to  the 
point  that  he  is  now  partially  par- 
alzed.  As  they  were  leaving  the  scene, 
Sygmund  saw  the  men  board  a  grey 
bus— the  same  grey  bus,  I  might  add. 
that  brought  thugs  to  Bob  Wohlsen's 
Job-site— and  he  took  down  the  license 
number.  The  grey  bus  was  registered 
to  the  Philadelphia  Area  Buildings 
and  Trades  Council.  But  the  police 
would  do  nothing.  The  district  attor- 
ney told  him  that  "it  is  an  election 
year"  when  he  refused  to  do  anything. 
So  bold  were  the  thugs  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  that  the  men  who  beat 
Sygmund  Kaye  into  paralysis  wore 
tee-shirts  proclaiming:  "Union  Carpen- 
ters, We  Hit  Harder." 

Mr.  President,  still  other  victims  of 
union  violence  have  been  invited  to 
testify  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, but  were  afraid  of  further  vio- 
lence, and  even  more  we  simply  could 
not  fit  into  a  busy  schedule.  Without 
revealing  which  witnesses  were  afraid 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  happened,  I 
wish  to  describe  some  of  their  stories. 

Karen  Mlnnetta  is  a  divorced 
mother  of  two  children,  aged  5  and  11 
in  1983.  Karen  was  working  as  a  flight 
attendant  during  the  strike  by  employ- 
ees of  Continental  Airlines  in  Texas. 
She  continued  to  work  for  the  same 
reason  that  Horace  Guyton  did.  she 
had  a  family  and  needed  the  money. 
Karen  was  awakened  about  12:30  a.m. 
on  December  3,  1983  by  the  smell  of 
smoke.  Downstairs  she  found  her  con- 
dominium on  fire,  and  a  gallon  size 
can  containing  a  flammable  liquid.  Her 
sliding  glass  door  was  opened,  and  the 
word  "SCAB"  was  painted  on  the  out- 
side of  her  home. 

After  getting  her  children  out  of  the 
apartment  alive,  Karen  ran  through- 
out the  nearby  condominium  units 
knocking  on  doors  and  warning  others 
of  a  fire  which  was  in  danger  of 
spreading  to  other  buildings.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  Karen's  neighbors,  she 
was  hysterical  and  was  yelling,  "It's 
my  fault."  Think  about  that,  her 
home  was  on  fire,  a  gas  can  was  In 
plain  view,  as  was  the  word  "SCAB," 
and  Karen  had  been  caused  to  believe 
that  it  was  her  fault  that  her  neigh- 
bors were  going  to  lose  their  homes— 
because  she  had  crossed  a  picket  line. 

Nor  was  Karen  the  only  person 
threatened  with  serious  violence  in 
that  strike.  In  San  Antonio,  two  strik- 
ing Continental  pilots  were  arrested 
when  they  attempted  to  evade  a  rou- 
tine license  checkpoint  set  up  by  the 
State  police.  Before  their  arrest,  they 
threw  out  the  window  of  their  car  a 
bag  containing  pipe  bombs— that's 
right,  pipe  bombs.  Inside  the  car  was 
the  address  and  a  photograph  of  the 


home  of  nonstriking  pilot  David 
Gulldhart.  located  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  checkpoint.  Was  David 
Guildhari  about  to  see  his  home  de- 
stroyed, perhaps  to  blame  himself,  like 
Karen  Mlnnetta,  for  crossing  a  picket- 
line? 

Gulldhart  might  not  have  been  as 
lucky  as  Karen  Mlnnetta  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  routine  checkpoint.  He 
was  in  Chicago  as  part  of  his  business, 
and  his  family  was  at  home. 

In  Alabama,  21 -year-old  Russell  Gil- 
lian was  shot  In  the  face,  and  20-year- 
old  Roger  Patterson  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  while  crossing  the  picket  line  at 
the  Birmingham  Manufacturing  Co.. 
on  October  1.  1983.  The  buUet  is  stiU 
lodged  in  Russell's  cheek  because  doc- 
tors are  afraid  that  removing  it  could 
cost  him  his  life. 

In  eastern  Kentucky  in  1982.  a 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  wrote 
local  checks  for  $3,000  to  pay  for  guns 
and  ammunition  in  a  strike.  But  here  a 
Hobbs  Act  conviction  was  obtained- 
but  for  one  unique  reason.  The  violent 
strike  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  with  a 
unionized  company  to  put  Its  non- 
union competitors  out  of  business. 
Had  there  been  no  conspiracy  with  the 
employer,  the  gunfire  would  have 
been  permissible  as  a  "legitimate 
union  objective."  At  one  point,  the 
strikers  were  so  bold  as  to  have  opened 
fire  on  the  Kentucky  State  Police 
when  they  tried  to  restore  order. 

In  Montana,  the  Oklahoma  based 
Haines  Pipeline  Co.  was  constructing  a 
pipeline  for  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
Periodic  violence  involving  hundreds 
of  picketers  resulted  in  personal  injury 
to  workers  and  destruction  of  compa- 
ny property.  During  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  Montana  violence,  a  bomb  blast 
destroyed  the  office  of  the  Haines  Co. 
president— in  Oklahoma.  Clearly  there 
was  an  interstate— not  Just  local— con- 
spiracy t"  Intimidate  the  company  Into 
agreeing  to  union  demands. 

On  January  26,  1984,  John  Knighton 
was  working  as  a  security  guard  during 
a  strike  in  Lake  Charles,  LA,  when  he 
was  shot  in  the  face  and  chest  with  a 
shotgun.  At  28  years  of  age,  John  has 
been  permanently  blinded. 

In  southern  Arizona,  during  the  long 
and  bitter  strike  at  Phelpw  Dodge,  vio- 
lence and  baseball  bats  were  a 
common  occurrence.  In  one  tragic  inci- 
dent, 3-year-old  Chandra  Talant  laid 
asleep  in  her  bed  as  a  bullet  passed 
through  the  walls  of  her  home  strik- 
ing her  in  the  head.  Her  father,  Keith, 
was  not  honoring  the  strike  and  con- 
tinued to  work.  Keith  Talsjit  later 
died  in  a  one-car  auto  accident.  We 
cannot  say  with  certainty  that  the 
strike  and  these  tragedies  were  relat- 
ed, but  I  fear  they  are. 

In  Toledo,  OH,  an  estimated  2,000 
picketers  attacked  police  protecting 
the  plant  gates  of  the  AP  Parts  plant 
with  baseball  bats,  bottles,  bricks,  and 


rocks.  A  police  van  was  burned  and  18 
police  vehicles  heavily  damaged. 

Mr.  President,  the  violence  is  not 
confined  to  industrial  States  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  Since 
1981,  there  have  been  periodic  Inci- 
dents of  violence  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  in  downtown  Des  Moines.  Gun- 
shots and  firebombing  of  vehicles  have 
done  more  than  $1.5  million  in  dam- 
ages to  local  construction  companies 
and  the  city.  Clearly,  Mr.  President, 
there  exists  a  nationwide  pattern  of  vi- 
olence. 

OKGAMizB)  cHna  BmariTs  ntoii  thi  omoiia 
■zzMPnoii 

B^.  President,  according  to  the  1981 
Labor  Department  report  of  the  In- 
spector General,  over  400  labor  organi- 
zations are  "directed.  Influenced,  or 
controlled  by  organized  crime."  Extor- 
tion, kickbacks,  and  illegal  payments 
are  a  major  problem  in  areas  where 
Federal  law  requires  companies  to  deal 
with  mobsters  who  control  these  local 
unions.  According  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment report: 

Employers  wbo  want  their  carcos  unload- 
ed or  to  keep  their  business  open  too  fre- 
quently are  forced  to  bow  to  extortionate 
demands.  Although  the  problem  is  perhaps 
more  prevalent  in  the  construction  Industry, 
no  business  Is  Immune  .  .  . 

A  scenario  under  which  organized 
crime  working  through  a  imlon  can 
gain  substantial  Influence  over  a  legiti- 
mate business  is  easy  to  construct. 
Union  leaders  with  organized  crime 
ties  could  threaten  an  employer  with 
"labor  troubles"  if  he  does  not  do 
what  is  demanded.  The  demands  could 
involve  requiring  the  company  to 
grant  a  concession  to  a  mob-controlled 
company  for  vending  machines  or  caf- 
eteria services,  or  a  strike  will  be  called 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  period— or 
immediately,  alleging  a  contract  viola- 
tion. While  most  union  leaders  are 
good  people  who  work  hard  for  their 
members,  this  happens  all  too  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  testified  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  I  propose,  and  reported  sev- 
eral instances  in  which  an  FBI  investi- 
gation of  extortion  involving  organized 
crimes  was  blocked  because  of  the 
Ermions  loophole  in  the  Hobbs  Act.  In 
each  case.  Federal  officials  provided 
their  information  to  State  and  local 
authorities.  In  each  of  the  cases,  local 
prosecutions  were  unsuccessful. 

Indeed,  the  FBI  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  four  large 
international  unions  are  "substantially 
influenced  and/or  controlled  by  orga- 
nized crime,"  and  that  "in  these  four 
unions,  organized  crime  figures  rou- 
tinely extort  employers  or  companies 
whose  employees  they  represent." 
•Routinely."  Mr.  President,  employers 
are  extorted  by  these  unions,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI,  but  the  FBI  cannot  do 
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a    thing    about    it    because    of    the 
Enmons  decision. 

Of  course,  this  keeps  these  unions  in 
the  control  of  these  organized  crime 
figures  who  do  not  need  to  respond  to 
union  members,  because  a  fair  and 
open  election  will  not  be  held. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly attempted  to  make  extortion  a 
Federal  crime  without  regard  to  who 
commits  It,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  economic  coercion  unac- 
companied by  violence  or  threats  of  vi- 
olence. Each  time  Congress  has  chosen 
to  punish  coercion,  but  the  coiuls 
have  construed  the  statutes  more  nar- 
rowly. Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  re- 
solve this  conflict  clearly.  Across  the 
street  from  these  Chambers  are  in- 
scribed the  words  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law."  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
give  renewed  meaning  to  those  words 
and  make  the  law  clear,  that  extortion 
is  extortion— no  matter  who  commits 
It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  along  with  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping from  the  January  6  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  detailing  recent  vio- 
lence In  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

S.  300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
pancrapb  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1951  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
or  her  consent.  Induced  by  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
or  wrongful  use  of  fear  not  Involving  force 
or  violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right.". 

lb)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congreaa— 

"(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15.  the  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norrla-La  Ouardia  Act 
(47  Stat.  70:  29  n.S.C.  52,  101.  115.  151-lM). 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151- 
188):  or 

"(3)  to  exclude  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  In  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  Is  also  a  violation 
of  State  or  local  law.  or  that  the  conduct.  If 
it  Involves  force,  violence  or  fear  of  force  or 
violence,  takes  place  In  the  course  of  a  le- 
gitimate business  or  labor  dispute  or  In  pur- 
suit of  a  legitimate  business  or  labor  objec- 
Uve.". 

(c)  Section  1951  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section  that  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant — 

"(1)  was  Incidental  to  peaceful  picketing 
in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute, 
as  defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the  National 
Imbar  Relations  Act.  as  amended  (29  n.S.C. 
153(9)): 

"(3)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily 
injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 


ceeding a  value  of  $2,500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage:  and 
"(3)  was  not  intended  to  extort  property.". 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 
Jan.  6.  1985] 

VAIfSALISlf  OR  TRX  JOBSnT— COltTHACTOKS 

BxMOAif  Taiuu  or  Damaok 
(By  Rick  Joat) 

Holiday  season  sabotage  at  some  major 
downtown  Des  Moines  buildings  is  only  the 
most  brasen  example  of  a  high-priced  van- 
dalism problem  at  Iowa  Job  sites,  angry  con- 
tractors say. 

Pinpointing  the  perpetrators  has  been  dif- 
ficult. Contractors  suspect  some  of  the  prob- 
lems stem  from  disputes  between  unions,  or 
between  union  and  non-union  workers.  The 
unions  defend  their  members,  sajrlng  there 
is  no  proof  and  It  would  be  self-defeating" 
for  its  members  to  commit  such  crimes. 

But  the  federal  government  Is  now  Investi- 
gating the  situation,  as  the  trouble  contin- 
ues. 

Since  mid- 1981  vandals  have  toaaed  acid 
on  a  contractor's  car,  spray-painted  a  new 
building,  knocked  down  a  building  wall  with 
a  backhoe.  fired  bullets  and  set  off  fire 
bombs  at  construction  trailers,  and  knifed 
ttres^and  shot  holes  through  construction 
equipment,  among  other  things,  according 
to  a  report  to  the  Des  Moines  Construction 
Council's  board  of  directors. 

And  thooe  are  some  of  the  minor  inci- 
dents. 

In  that  same  period  vandals  have  also 
"torched"  five  cement  trucks,  causing 
$200,000  in  damage:  "torched"  a  fast-food 
restaurant,  causing  $100,000  In  damage,  and 
used  acid  to  niin  $125,000  worth  of  special- 
ized siding  for  a  metal  building,  the  contrac- 
tor group's  report  said. 

Last  July  "people  who  knew  what  they 
were  doing"  found  a  way  to  collapse  the 
entire  steel  frame  of  a  lumber  company's 
new  building  under  construction  In  Altoona. 
The  result  was  $200,000  In  damage,  said 
Scott  Norvell.  manager  of  E>e8  Moines  Con- 
struction Council  Inc. 

Construction  groups  say  83  acts  of  vandal- 
Ism  totaling  more  than  $1.5  million  in 
damage  have  been  reported  within  the  past 
four  years  "in  Des  Moines  and  surrounding 
areas." 

Norvell  and  others  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry say  the  costly  sabotage  of  Job-alte 
property  is  out  of  controL 

"It's  time  that  this  kind  of  stuff  comes  to 
an  end."  NorveU  said. 

Construction  site  vandalism  is  a  statewide 
problem,  but  "it  tends  to  be  more  concen- 
trated in  urban  areas,"  said  William  Hansen 
of  Associated  General  Contractor*.  But 
when  it  comes  to  "dollar  volume  and  severi- 
ty, It's  centered  In  Polk  County." 

At  the  Iowa  Division  of  Criminal  Investi- 
gation, reports  of  construction  site  vandal- 
ism In  Polk  County  Increased  during  1984 
compared  with  previous  years.  DCI  Director 
Thomas  Ruxlow  said. 

Ruxlow,  who  would  not  dladoae  DCI  fig- 
ures, said  the  Increase  could  simply  repre- 
sent "more  awareness"  and  increased  re- 
porting of  such  crimes  in  the  Polk  County 
area. 

It's  difficult  to  arrest  the  culprlU  respon- 
sible for  the  damage,  because  the  crimes 
often  occur  In  the  dead  of  night  and  usually 
at  remote  construction  sites.  Many  times  It's 
Impossible  to  pin  down  whether  the  destruc- 
tion Is  the  handiwork  of  mischievous  youths 
or  an  attack  on  a  company. 

A  frustrated  James  Ryan,  general  manag- 
er of  Master  Builders  of  Iowa,  said  "no  one's 


ever  been  apprehended.  And  we  apprehend 
gtiys  for  stealing  $500  from  a  7-Eleven  on  a 
regular  basis." 

"If  you  can  go  out  and  shoot  a  mAjor 
building  at  Fifth  and  Orand,  you're  not  too 
worried  about  being  caught. "  Ryan  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  bold  Christmas-week  shoot- 
ings of  windows  at  the  new  Des  Moines  con- 
vention center  and  two  other  downtown 
buildings. 

Even  last  week,  the  sabotage  at  downtown 
construction  sites  continued.  Workers  at  the 
Plasa.  a  25-story  condominium  tower,  found 
that  someone  had  tampered  with  the  power 
cable  to  a  manUft. 

Although  it  appeared  the  deed  was  intend- 
ed only  to  keep  the  manllft  from  working, 
the  altered  cable  could  have  sent  480  volts 
through  the  manllft  and  caused  electrocu- 
tion, said  spokesmen  for  developer  Ted 
Olasrud  Associates  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  police  report  indicated  that  whoever 
rigged  the  power  cable  "knew  what  they 
were  doing."  but  Olasrud  officials  said  they 
don't  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  act. 

The  window  shoot-out  a  week  earlier  is  a 
different  story.  NorveU  and  Ryan  are  among 
thoae  who  suspect  the  shootings  and  some 
earlier  incidents  are  linked  to  a  long-run- 
ning battle  over  Jobs  involving  two  unions— 
the  glaziers  and  the  ironworkers. 

In  fact,  "we  aU  saw  it  coming,  we  knew  it 
was  coming,"  Ryan  said  of  the  trouble  at 
the  convention  center. 

Gunshots,  apparently  from  a  pellet  gun. 
damaged  51  panes  of  glass  valued  at  $84,399 
at  the  convention  center.  30  window  panes 
worth  about  $7,000  at  the  Capitol  Center  3 
office  complex  under  construction  near  the 
Statehouse.  and  more  than  12  large  panes  of 
glass  and  lights  at  Porman  Ford  and  Co. 
Forman  Ford  is  the  glazing  subcontractor 
for  the  convention  center  project. 

The  FBI  has  Joined  the  investigation  of 
the  shootings. 

"Our  investigation  Is  to  determine  if  there 
is  any  violation  of  a  federal  law. "  said 
Robert  Keane,  supervisory  special  agent  for 
the  FBI  In  Des  Moines.  Specifically,  he  said, 
the  FBI  is  checking  for  violations  of  the 
Hobbs  Act.  an  anti-racketeering  law  making 
it  a  crime  to  interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce by  violence  or  threatened  violence  to 
people  or  property. 

Asked  whether  the  FBI  investigation  was 
limited  to  the  downtown  shootings  or 
whether  It  was  also  probing  other  incidents. 
Keane  said.  "We're  looking  at  the  totaUty  of 
circumstances  that  surround  it." 

Though  Ryan  and  Norvell  have  no  proof, 
they  say  clmmistances  surrounding  the 
window-shootings  point  to  a  long-running 
"Jurisdictional  dispute"  between  the  glaziers 
and  the  ironworkers  over  the  right  to  Install 
window  frames. 

That  Job  was  handled  by  the  glasters  at 
both  the  convention  center  and  Capitol 
Center  3.  and  Forman  Ford  and  Olass  Co. 
was  the  glazing  subcontractor  on  the  con- 
vention center  Job,  said  Orvllle  Crowley, 
president  of  the  convention  center's  con- 
struction firm  of  Rlngland.  Johnson  and 
Crowley  Co. 

Norvell,  who  represents  management  in 
construction  Industry  labor  negotiations, 
said  he  sensed  trouble  brewing  at  the  con- 
vention center  Job  site  early  last  August, 
during  a  discussion  he  had  with  Earl  Harris, 
business  representative  for  Ironworkers 
Local  67. 

Norvell  said  Harris  had  told  him.  "basical- 
ly," that  If  the  Ironworkers  were  not  as- 
signed the  Job  of  installing  the  convention 


center  window  frames,  "there  was  going  to 
be  some  problems." 

Said  Ryan,  "These  guys  seem  to  have  a 
different  marketing  technique." 

Harris,  in  an  interview,  said  he  did  not 
recall  "making  any  statement  Uke  that" 
comment  recounted  by  Norvell. 

Harris  also  said  he  did  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  Local  67  officers  making  simi- 
lar "innuendos"  to  Crowley,  as  Crowley  al- 
leged. 

"I  don't  have  any  Imowledge  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  what  happened  down 
there."  said  the  ironworkers  official. 

From  Aug.  23  through  Oct.  22.  the  Des 
Moines  Construction  Council  sent  five  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  the  international 
union  offices  of  the  ironworkers  and  the 
glaziers,  asking  them  to  step  In  and  resolve 
the  Jurisdictional  dispute.  Those  pleas 
brought  no  results.  Norvell  said. 

Aaron  Davis  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  a  general 
representative  of  the  glazier's  international 
union,  said  he  discussed  the  Des  Moines  dis- 
pute with  Robert  Arrlc,  an  International 
representative  of  the  Ironworkers'  union. 

The  two  agreed  to  urge  leaders  of  the  Des 
Moines  local  unions  to  get  together  and 
settle  their  differences.  Davis  said. 

"That's  all  I  can  do,"  Davis  said,  adding. 
"I'm  not  going  to  go  in  and  force  my  guys 
off  the  work." 

Unionized  glaziers  and  Ironworkers  were 
operating  under  a  complicated  national 
agreement  covering  metal,  glass  and  some 
painting  Jobs  until  1974.  when  the  glaziers 
pulled  out  of  It.  Davis  said. 

""But  even  with  the  agreement,  there  was 
bad  blood  then"  between  the  two  unions. 
Davis  said. 

Norvell  of  the  Construction  Council  said 
he  had  been  especially  worried  about  the 
convention  center  last  fall  '"based  on  what 
had  happened  In  the  past." 

He  and  Ryan  both  said  they  believe  much 
of  the  construction  site  vandalism  in  the 
Des  Moines  area  Is  tied  either  to  the  dispute 
between  these  two  unions,  or  to  clashes  be- 
tween union  and  non-union  workers. 

One  of  the  buUdlngs  victimized  by  the 
wlndow-shootlngB — Capitol  Center  3— was  a 
project  covered  by  the  local  United  Commit- 
tees of  Labor  and  Management,  or  Unlcon 
labor-management  construction  program, 
said  Charles  Stroh,  co-chairman  of  the 
group. 

With  Unicon's  help,  about  20  construction 
projects  have  proceeded  successfully  with- 
out work-stopping  Jurisdictional  disputes 
among  unions.  Stroh  said. 

""Obviously,  this  is  something  that  Unlcon 
Just  deplores,"  Stroh  said  of  the  downtown 
vandalism. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  continued  support  for  S. 
300. 1  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orassixt]  is  re- 
Introducing  his  bill  to  amend  the 
Hobbs  Act  In  order  to  correct  the  un- 
fortunate decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Enmons  case. 
Since  that  1973  decision,  which  held 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  was  not  violated 
by  the  "use  of  violence  to  achieve  le- 
gitimate union  objectives,  such  as 
higher  wages  *  •  ',"  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  had  the  ability  to  ef- 
fectively punish  acts  of  extortion  and 
violence  when  they  occur  In  a  labor- 
management  context. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  le- 
gitimate   responsibilities    of    govern- 


ment is  to  enstu'e,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practical,  that  law  abiding  citi- 
zens are  free  to  live  and  work  in 
peace— free  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
violence.  And,  while  I  firmly  believe 
that  law  enforcement  Is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  a  sig^lcant  role  to  play  in  the 
prevention  and  prosecution  of  local- 
ized acts  of  violence  which  disrupt 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Hobbs  Act.  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  obstruct  Interstate 
commerce  by  robbery  or  extortion,  Is 
an  important  tool  in  bringing  justice 
to  those  who  use  actual  or  threatened 
violence  as  a  means  to  gain  wealth  and 
power.  Because  of  the  astonishing 
holding  in  the  Enmons  decision,  par- 
ties involved  in  labor-management  dis- 
putes enjoy  a  unique  exemption  from 
the  Hobbs  Act.  They  alone  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  investigation  and 
prosecution  for  using  force  or  fear  to 
obtain  property  in  an  interstate  con- 
text. No  other  group  can  use  the  lame 
exctue  that  they  believed  that  they 
deserved  more  money  to  avoid  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  employing  extortion- 
ate violence.  No  group  or  individual 
should  be  able  to. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  I  have 
heard  countless  witnesses  testify  of 
the  pain  and  injury  which  they  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  violence  arising 
out  of  labor-management  disputes. 
How  frustrating  it  has  been  to  hear 
how  the  criminals  who  have  seriously 
Injured  people  go  unpunished  because 
State  and  local  officials  frequently 
lack  the  resources  to  see  that  justice  is 
done. 

In  America  we  cherish  the  notion 
that  no  one  is  above  the  law.  The 
Hobbs  Act  needs  to  be  amended  to  re- 
flect that  principle.  This  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  subject  those  Involved  in 
minor  picketline  scuffles  to  Federal 
prosecution.  Nor  has  it  been  drafted  In 
an  effort  to  undermine  worthy  union 
objectives.  The  sole  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  it  clear  to  labor  and 
management  alike  that  extortion  and 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  to 
the  degree  they  have  any  lmi>act  on 
Interstate  commerce  are  Federal 
crimes  no  matter  who  you  are  or  what 
your  motive  is. 

For  over  a  decade  now  Federal  agen- 
cies—such as  the  FBI— as  well  as  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  have  been  hamstrung 
in  their  efforts  to  curtail  Industrial  vi- 
olence because  of  the  Enmons  deci- 
sion. The  measure  proposed  today  will 
restore  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  fulfill  Its  obligation  to 
assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  In  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  Instances  of  serious,  ex- 
tortionate violence.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Hobbs  Act.  It  is 
long  overdue. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa.  Mi.  Orasslit,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses the  Supreme  Court's  mistaken 
Interpretation  of  the  Hobbs  Act  in  Its 
1973  decision  in  United  Statet  v. 
Enmoru,  410  U.S.  396.  That  misinter- 
pretation has  allowed  union  members 
to  engage  virlth  impunity  In  violence 
and  threats  of  violence  In  the  name  of 
purstilng  "legitimate"  union  goals. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  statistics 
published  by  the  Industrial  Research 
Unit  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
were,  at  least  4.350  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  imlon  members  from 
1975  to  1984.  Those  acts  of  violence 
were  not  isolated  to  any  one  area  of 
the  country  but  have  been  nationwide 
In  scope.  In  fact,  every  State  repre- 
sented in  this  body  has  experienced  in- 
cidents of  union  violence.  Since  1975 
there  have  been  36  documented  inci- 
dents in  Alaska;  21  documented  Inci- 
dents In  Arkansas;  8fi  documented  inci- 
dents in  Arizona;  454  documented  inci- 
dents in  California;  44  dociunented  in- 
cidents in  Colorado;  108  docimiented 
incidents  in  Connecticut;  16  dociunent- 
ed incidents  in  District  of  Columbia; 
13  docimiented  incidents  In  Delaware; 
79  docimiented  Incidents  In  Florida;  38 
documented  Incidents  in  Georgia;  22 
documented  Incidents  in  Hawaii;  44 
documented  incidents  in  Iowa;  31  doc- 
umented incidents  in  Idaho;  125  docu- 
mented Incidents  in  Illinois;  115  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Indiana;  16  docu- 
mented incidents  In  Kansas;  225  docu- 
mented incidents  In  Kentucky;  62  doc- 
umented Incidents  in  Louisiana;  87 
documented  Incidents  in  Massachu- 
setts; 34  documented  incidents  in 
Maryland;  20  documented  Incidents  in 
Maine;  174  documented  incidents  in 
Michigan;  68  documented  Incidents  in 
Mlimesota;  199  documented  incidents 
in  Missouri;  25  documented  incidents 
in  Mississippi;  62  documented  inci- 
dents In  Montana;  40  documented  inci- 
dents in  North  Carolina;  4  documented 
Incidents  in  North  Dakota;  11  docu- 
mented Incidents  in  New  Hampshire; 
186  documented  Incidents  in  New 
Jersey;  11  documented  Incidents  in 
New  Mexico;  38  documented  incidents 
in  Nevada;  249  documented  incidents 
In  New  York;  227  documented  inci- 
dents in  Ohio;  115  documented  inci- 
dents in  Oklahoma;  66  documented  in- 
cidents in  Oregon;  390  dociunented  in- 
cidents In  Pennsylvania;  54  document- 
ed incidents  In  Rhode  Island;  10  docu- 
mented incidents  in  South  Carolina;  5 
documented  Incidents  In  South 
Dakota;  179  documented  Incidents  in 
Tennessee;  99  documented  iiMridents  in 
Texas;  8  documented  incidents  in 
Utah;  11  documented  incidents  in  Ver- 
mont; 91  documented  incidents  in  Vir- 
ginia; 90  documented  Incidents  in 
Washington;  75  documented  Incidents 
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In  West  Virginia;  115  documented  inci- 
dents in  Wisconsin;  2  documented  inci- 
dents in  Wyoming;  and  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  there  were  6«  docu- 
mented Incidents  of  union  violence. 

While  I  wiU  not  take  the  Senate's 
time  to  svmimarize  all  of  the  68  inci- 
dents in  Alabama,  I  will  cite  one  inci- 
dent which  Involved  the  injury  of  two 
young  men  in  a  dispute  on  a  plcketllne 
at  Birmingham  Manufacturing  Co.,  In 
Springville.  AL.  RusseU  Ray  Oilllan  of 
Pell  City.  AL,  was  shot  in  the  face 
with  a  gun  of  an  unknown  caliber 
when  he  reportedly  confronted  pickets 
at  the  plant.  Roger  Lee  Patterson,  a 
worker  from  Springville,  AL.  was  shot 
in  the  arm.  There  were  other  exam- 
ples of  union  violence  at  the  Birming- 
ham Manufacturing  Co.  plant  during 
that  strike,  involving  harassment  of 
company  workers,  property  vandalism 
in  the  form  of  smashed  windows,  dam- 
aged cars,  tacks  thrown  in  driveways, 
pimcturlng  of  tires,  fires,  and  the  like. 
The  remaining  incidents  demonstrate 
a  similar  lack  of  respect  for  the  law. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  news  articles  detailing  these 
and  other  acts  of  union  violence  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  loop- 
hole created  In  the  Hobbs  Act  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  few  of  the  incidents  of 
union  violence  result  in  prosecution. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would  close 
that  loophole  by  allowing  criminal 
prosecution  of  individuals  Involved  In 
violent,  extortionate  labor  union  tac- 
tics. It  would  allow  for  the  pxmlsh- 
ment  of  individuals  who  use  or  threat- 
en the  use  of  force  or  violence  during 
strikes  or  similar  union  activities. 

Moreover,  passage  of  the  bill  would 
correct  the  clear  implication  of  the 
Enmons  decision  that  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ends  sought  by  union  agents- 
contract  concessions — exempts  them 
from  prosecution  under  the  Hobbs  Act 
for  the  use  of  wanton  destruction  as  a 
means  to  foree  employers  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  If  we  follow  the  "ends 
justifies  the  means"  rationale  of 
Enmons,  we  in  effect  condone  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  property  and 
the  maiming  or  killing  of  innocent  in- 
dividuals in  order  to  obtain  higher 
wages  or  better  fringe  benefits  for 
union  members. 

The  bill  would  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  workers  to  strike  for  higher 
wages.  Its  provisions  would  come  into 
effect  only  if  a  strike  goes  beyond  the 
mere  withholding  of  labor  to  include 
activities  such  as  shooting,  dynamit- 
ing, and  arson  directed  against  em- 
ployers and  nonstrlklng  workers.  The 
bill  explicitly  exempts  minor  inciden- 
tal incxirsions.  The  fact  that  the  ac- 
tions of  a  defendant  caused  only  a 
minor  bodily  injxiry.  or  minor  damage 
to  property  not  exceeding  $2,500, 
would  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prosecution  under  my  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  of  paramount 
Importance.  I  commend  Senator 
Orassley  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  endeavoring  to  free 
the  workplaces  of  our  Nation  from  vio- 
lence. 

We  need  the  peacefulness  that  this 
bill  would  bring.  We  need  teamwork 
and  cooperation  in  the  workplace,  not 
extortion  and  violence. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Clair  tALl  NevB-Aegli.  Oct.  2. 
1983] 

Two  HiTKT  n«  SmmovnxK  Picarr  Lim 

OlSPUTB 

(By  Lou  Ann  Ray) 

Two  young  men  were  Injured  Wednesday 
night  In  a  dispute  on  a  picket  line  at  Bir- 
mingham Manufacturing  Co.  In  Springville. 
according  to  St.  Clair  Co.  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment reports. 

RusseU  Ray  Gillian.  21.  of  Route  2  Box 
484  Pell  City  was  shot  In  the  face  with  a  gun 
of  an  unknown  caliber  when  he  reportedly 
confronted  picketers  at  the  trailer  manufac- 
turing plant.  Also  injured  was  a  coworker, 
Roger  Lee  Patterson,  20,  of  Route  1  Box  323 
Springville.  He  was  shot  In  the  arm  and  Is 
listed  in  satisfactory  condition  at  St.  Clair 
County  Hospital,  according  to  a  hospital 
spokeswoman.  The  condition  of  Oilllan 
could  not  be  obtained,  but  a  sheriffs  depart- 
ment spokesman  said  he  was  transferred  to 
University  Hospital  in  Birmingham. 

Both  Patterson  and  GUllan  are  employed 
as  welders  at  the  factory.  The  shooting  re- 
portedly occurred  at  about  7:30  when  Oil- 
llan and  Patterson  returned  to  the  company 
after  they  had  left  from  work.  Patterson 
had  found  some  tacks  in  his  driveway  when 
he  returned  from  work  Wednesday,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Clair  Coimty  Investigator  Richard 
Smith.  Smith  said  Patterson  and  Oilllan 
were  taking  the  tacks  back  to  the  picket 
line. 

When  they  arrived,  tacks  were  thrown  at 
the  men.  Smith  said,  and  a  plcketer  yelled 
"He's  got  a  gun. "  Two  shots  were  reportedly 
fired  at  Gillian  and  Patterson. 

No  arrests  have  been  made.  The  incident 
is  being  investigated  by  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment and  the  Springville  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Eighty-four  members  of  United  Steel 
Workers  Union  7832  walked  off  their  Jobs  In 
early  May  In  a  dispute  primarily  centered 
around  Insurance  benefits.  "There  Is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  it  (the  strike)  will  be  at  an 
end  at  this  point. "  Plant  General  Manager 
Richard  Norman  said.  Norman  declined  to 
make  (Hjmments  about  the  shooting. 

The  Wednesday  shooting  was  not  the  first 
incident  of  violence  since  the  20-week-old 
strike  began.  Problems  reportedly  began  oc- 
curring after  management  ran  advertise- 
ments asking  for  permanent  workers  inter- 
ested in  replacing  strikers.  Violence  oc- 
curred at  the  plant  on  several  occasions,  two 
of  which  two  union  men  were  charged  with 
harassment  early  in  the  strike  and  four 
plcketers  were  arrested  In  connection  with 
smashed  car  windows  that  resulted  In  a 
shoulder  Injury  to  one  man.  according  to 
earlier  reports. 


[Prom  the  Annlston  (AL)  Star.  Sept.  30. 
1»83] 

St.  Cum  Mm  Iktummd  Nsax  Picket  Lnrs 

SPKiKOTnxjL— Authorities  said  this  morn- 
ing they  didn't  know  who  fired  the  shots 
that  wounded  two  St.  Clair  County  men 
Wednesday  night  during  a  picket  lliie  dis- 
turbance between  striking  workers  and  non- 
strikers  at  Birmingham  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  SpringvUle. 

St.  Clair  County  sherifrs  deputy  Richard 
Smith  and  Roger  Lee  Patterson.  20.  of 
Springville  and  RusseU  Ray  GlUlan.  21.  of 
PeU  Oty  were  wounded  in  a  quarrel  with 
striking  workers.  Both  men  had  refused  to 
Join  striking  workers  at  the  plant.  Smith 
said. 

GUllan.  wounded  In  the  face,  was  in  good 
condition  this  morning  at  University  Hospi- 
tal in  Birmingham,  a  hospital  spokesman 
said.  Patterson,  wounded  In  the  arm,  was  In 
good  condition  this  morning  at  St.  Clair 
County  Hospital,  a  spokesman  said. 

Smith  said  he  wasn't  sure  who  fired  the 
shots.  There  were  "a  number"  of  plcketers 
on  the  picket  line  when  the  shots  were  fired 
at  about  7  pjn..  Smith  said.  GUllan  and  Pat- 
terson had  already  left  work  but  had  re- 
turned to  the  plant  when  the  incident  hap- 
pened. Smith  said.  He  wasn't  siire  why  the 
men  returned,  he  said. 

Dtiring  the  "disturbance."  someone  fired 
"two  or  three  shots. "  wounding  the  two 
men.  Smith  said. 

Workers  at  Birmingham  Manufacturing 
have  been  on  strike  since  they  walked  off 
their  Jobs  May  9  In  a  dispute  over  Insurance 
benefits.  Smith  said. 

Several  disturbances  have  broken  out  be- 
tween strikers  and  non-strikers  in  the  past 
few  months.  Smith  said. 

[From  the  Btrmlngham  [ALl  News,  May  26, 

19831 

Point  Men  Arrested  or  Picket 

Line  at  Sprinovuxe  Plant 
SpringvUle.— Police  arrested  four  men 
Wednesday  during  a  disturbance  at  Bir- 
mingham Manufacturing  plant  in  Spring- 
vUle. where  a  strike  by  members  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union  Is  In  Its  third 
week. 

Police  Chief  Kermlt  BaUey  said  about  25 
strikers  were  on  the  picket  line  when  non- 
striking  workers  arrived  at  the  plant  about  7 
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BaUey  said  strikers  used  clubs  and  rocks 
and  that  several  car  windows  were  broken. 

"We  had  three  State  Troopers  to  help  us. 
and  we  got  between  them  and  made  the 
four  arrests."  the  chief  said. 

"After  three  cars  were  attacked  and  one 
man  suffered  a  shoulder  injury,  we  started 
waving  the  other  workers'  cars  away."  said 
BaUey. 

He  said  the  four  arrested  men  were  re- 
leased on  bond.  He  did  not  identify  them. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald.  Feb.  3. 

1983] 

Truckers  Advised  to  Smm  Nioht 

Alabama  State  Troopers  are  advising 
truckers  to  drive  only  during  daylight  hours 
after  shooting  and  rock  throwing  continued 
across  the  state  yesterday. 

"We  are  encouraging  and  advising  driving 
during  daylight  hours  only.  Park  them  at 
night."  Theresa  Trotter,  state  poUce  dis- 
patcher in  Birmingham,  said. 

That  warning  Is  being  echoed  by  sUte 
troopers  across  the  sUte,  said  Paula  Weiss, 


a  car  hit  the  top  of  a 
on   Alabama    160   near 


a    spokeswoman    for    the    Department    of 
PubUc  Safety. 

She  said  state  troopers  are  keeping  track 
of  the  violence  during  the  Independent 
truckers  strike  with  the  aid  of  local  authori- 
ties who  have  been  caUing  state  troopers. 

MeanwhUe.  Col.  Byron  Prescott,  director 
of  the  state  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
said  troopers  would  be  supplemented  by  law 
enforcement  officers  from  other  state  agen- 
cies In  patroUing  highways  and  interstates. 

Officers  from  the  state  alcohoUc  beverage 
control  board,  conservation  department, 
revenue  department  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  wUl  be  patrolling  with  the 
troopers  In  marked  and  unmarked  cars. 
Prescott  said.  They  will  have  arrest  powers. 

"If  incidents  continue  to  escalate  in 
number  or  violence,  it  could  become  neces- 
sary for  this  department  to  request  addi- 
tional manpower  or  assistance  from  other 
state  departments  and  the  Alabama  Nation- 
al Guard,"  he  said. 

Lt.  Roy  Smith  of  the  state  troopers  said 
last  night  there  have  been  about  50  inci- 
dents since  the  strike  began  with  two  result- 
ing in  minor  injuries. 

These  were  reported  yesterday: 

Two  trucks  were  shot  at.  but  not  hit.  in 
Franklin  County  on  Alabama  247  north  of 
Red  Bay  at  6:26  p.m. 

A  trucker  was  stopped  on  U.S.  82  In  ChU- 
ton  County  and  threatened  by  four  men  In  a 
black  pickup  truck  about  4:30  p.m.  A  short 
time  later  two  other  trucks  approached  and 
were  fired  on  by  the  occupants  of  the 
pickup. 

Shots  fired  from 
feed  truck  traUer 
Nectar  at  6:34  p.m. 

An  object  shattered  the  passenger  window 
and  part  of  the  windshield  of  a  truck  travel- 
ing on  U.S.  278,  east  of  Alabama  79  inter- 
change in  Blount  County  at  8  p.m. 

Two  trucks  were  struck  by  objects  thrown 
from  a  car  in  the  opposite  lane  south  of 
Tuscumbla  on  Alabama  247  at  6:26  p.m. 

A  truck  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  metal 
thrown  from  a  passing  car  on  UJS.  278  in 
Hamilton  at  5:28  p.m. 

A  truck  was  hit  by  gunfire  on  Interstate 
65  near  Warrior  about  5  am.  The  driver  was 
not  injured,  but  the  cab  and  traUer  were 
damaged. 

Cinder  blocks  were  reported  on  Interstate 
65  near  an  overpass  in  Morgan  County 
about  2  am. 

Rocks  hit  a  truck  about  1  am.  on  Inter- 
state 65  between  Morris  and  Klmberly. 

Drivers  reported  rocks  thrown  at  trucks 
about  12:05  am.  on  Interstate  20  near  the 
TaUadega-Calhoun  county  line. 

A  truck  was  struck  by  a  rock  south  of  Ad- 
dison in  Winston  County  at  1:30  p.m. 

In  Birmingham  poUce  are  investigating 
the  shooting  of  two  trucks  late  Tuesday 
night. 

Inspector  B.R.  Ooforth  said  poUce  have 
leads,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  specif- 
ics for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  the  Investigation. 

Ooforth  said  Birmingham  poUce  would 
patrol  near  overpasses,  exits  and  truck  stops 
where  they  suspect  trouble  may  occur. 

MeanwhUe.  C.E.  McBride.  president  of  Co- 
lonial Fast  Freight  Lines,  said  the  independ- 
ent truckers  strike  Is  hurting  the  company 
he  founded  in  1942. 

"We're  practically  shut  down.  Our  income 
is  completely  shut  off." 

McBride  said  the  85  drivers  who  haul  for 
his  company  are  independent  owner-opera- 
tors. AU  85  are  staying  off  the  roads. 

McBride.  72,  has  laid  off  eight  of  his  12 
employees  during  the  strike.  "We  are  In  (fi- 


nancial) danger.  If  it's  out  too  long,  it  will 
be  questionable  whether  It  will  be  worth  it 
to  start  it  back  up  again." 

McBride  also  opposes  the  Increased  fuel 
tax  and  user  fees,  but  he  feels  the  strike  wlU 
not  be  effective.  He  thinks  lobbsrlng  in 
Washington.  D.C..  would  be  a  better 
method. 

"We're  in  complete  sympathy  with  them, 
but  they're  going  about  it  wrong." 

Independent  truckers  are  protesting  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982  which 
wUl  raise  fuel  taxes  to  9  cents  a  gaUon.  from 
4  cents,  starting  in  April  and  Increase  user 
fees  from  $240  a  year  to  $1,900  a  year  by 
1989.  The  fee  Increases  take  effect  July 
1985. 

Spokesmen  for  local  wholesale  grocers 
claim  the  strike  has  not  affected  them  sig- 
nificantly. 

An  official  of  Western  Supermarkets  said. 
"We  are  not  experiencing  any  problems  at 
all.  A  few  trucks  have  been  late  because 
they're  not  nuining  at  night." 

A  spokesman  for  Food  Service  Distribu- 
tors Inc.  said,  "It's  hard  to  teU  directly.  I've 
had  one  or  two  shipments  held  up,  but  I 
don't  know  If  It  was  because  of  thla" 

Louis  C.  DlChlara,  manager  of  City 
Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.  said.  "It  has 
not  affected  us  yet.  We  have  gotten  all  our 
shipments  in  on  time.  We  got  three  in  today 
(Wednesday).  One  trucker  came  in  from  Or- 
lando and  he  said  he  didn't  have  any  trou- 
ble.". 

DlChlara  said  the  company  does  receive 
large  quantities  of  goods  at  the  main  termi- 
nals in  Birmingham,  which  are  then  distrib- 
uted by  trucks.  He  said  the  strike  could 
cause  problems  in  distributing  these  goods. 
at  any  time. 

[From  the  Huntsville  (AU  Times,  Aug.  13, 

1983] 

Beix  Strike:  Vansalisii  Up.  Sbstice 

Normal 

MoRTGOifERT,  AL— Vandalism  had  in- 
ceased,  but  South  Central  BeU  service  was 
near  normal  as  a  nationwide  strike  of  tele- 
phone workers  entered  the  seventh  day. 

Tom  SomervUle.  a  spokesman  for  the  tele- 
phone company,  said  Friday  operations 
were  being  carried  out  with  about  46  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  In  Alabama. 

"Over  90  percent  of  the  operator-assisted 
calls  are  now  being  completed  in  compart- 
slon  with  84  percent  Monday,  the  first  busi- 
ness day  of  the  strike,"  he  said. 

But  SomervUle  said  there  were  reports  of 
about  a  dozen  acts  of  vandalism  since  the 
strike  began.  Including  Thursday's  damage 
of  a  "carrier  system,"  which  knocked  out 
long-distance  service  to  4.500  customers  of 
an  independent  telephone  company  near 
HuntsviUe. 

"That's  about  10  times  the  normal  volume 
of  incidents  of  vandalism  in  Alabama,"  Som- 
ervUle said. 

He  said  about  400  Bell  customers  were  af- 
fected when  cables  were  cut  in  Opelika  and 
Birmingham  and  cable  connection  boxes  in 
Pelhsm,  Montgomery  and  the  Birmingham 
area  were  damaged. 

But  repair  work  was  being  handled  in  near 
normal  fashion  and  woik  crews  have  been 
able  to  get  around  to  some  non-emergency 
work,  be  said. 

[From  the  Huntsville  [AL]  Times.  Aug.  14, 

1983] 

VAifDALisif  Ctrrs  Prohx  Service 

Montgomery.— Acts  of  vandalism  knocked 

out  telephone  service  to  1,600  South  Central 


BeU  customers  during  the  first  week  of  a  na- 
tionwide strike  of  telephone  workers. 

Tom  SomervUle.  a  spokesman  for  the  tele- 
phone company,  said  four  cable  connection 
boxes  were  damaged  in  the  Birmingham 
area  on  Friday,  and  1.100  customers  lost 
service  for  s  short  whUe. 

Smnerville  said  scattered  reports  of  van- 
dalism have  increased  since  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  went  on  strike 
last  Sunday.  A  total  of  1,500  South  Central 
BeU  customers  have  lost  service  because  of 
damage  to  cables  and  cable  connection 
boxes. 

On  Thursday,  damage  to  a  carrier  system 
knocked  out  service  to  4.500  customers  of  an 
independent  telephone  company  near 
HuntsviUe. 

CWA  the  Telecommunications  Interna- 
tional Union  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  represent  a  total 
of  675.000  workers  who  struck  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Ck>.  over  wages.  Job 
security  and  working  conditions. 

MeanwhUe,  telephone  operations  were 
being  carried  out  Friday  with  46  percent  of 
the  work  force  in  Alabama 

SomervtUe  said  over  93  percent  pf  opera- 
tor-assisted caUs  and  62  percent  of  the  direc- 
tory assistance  calls  were  completed  Friday. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  May  2, 1984] 

Bon  For  Accused  Striking  Trucker 
Revoked 

Mobile.— A  federal  Judge  revoked  the 
bond  of  a  striking  Teamster  trucker  accused 
of  opening  a  truck  valve  that  spiUed  641  gal- 
lons of  pesticide  in  a  motel  parking  lot. 

U.S.  District  Judge  W.  Brevard  Hand  or- 
dered Larry  Steven  Barnes,  44.  held  without 
bond  Tuesday  after  a  prosecutor  said  he 
threatened  a  witness  who  allegedly  reported 
the  spUl  to  authorities. 

Barnes  and  Royce  AUday.  55.  were  arrest- 
ed Friday  by  FBI  agenU  on  a  complaint 
charging  them  with  willfully  destroylnc 
property  moving  In  interstate  (xnmneroe. 

The  two  Teamsters  are  accused  of  opening 
the  valve  of  a  Redwing  (Carriers  Inc.  truck 
on  April  16.  aUowing  nltrophenol.  a  poison 
to  drain  into  the  parking  lot  of  the  Red 
Roofs  Inn. 

Hand  had  temporarily  revoked  Barnes' 
bond  Monday  after  a  woman  testified  he 
made  an  alleged  threat  against  the  life  of 
anyone  ImpUcatlng  him  in  the  spllL 

Barnes  has  been  held  on  a  $15,000  bond 
since  Friday. 

Assistant  UjS.  Attorney  E.T.  Rolison  told 
Hand  Monday  the  bond  should  be  denied. 
Barnes  and  Royce  AUday,  55,  were  charged 
last  Friday  by  the  FBI  with  willfuU  destroy- 
ing property  moving  in  Interstate  oommeroe. 

A  tanker  truck  belonging  to  the  strike- 
bound Redwing  Co.  of  Creola  was  parked  at 
a  motel  on  Interstate  65  In  MobUe  when  641 
gallons  of  pesticide,  nltrophenol.  was 
drained  from  it  on  AprU  16. 

Company  officials  estimated  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  spUl  at  $750,000  to  $1  mU- 
Uon.  The  pesticide  ran  into  a  gaping  drain- 
age ditch.  compUcatlng  the  nine-day  clean- 
up. The  company  posted  $10,000  reward  for 
an  arrest  and  conviction  in  the  case. 

According  to  an  FBI  affidavit.  Barnes  told 
.Prances  Yonker  that  if  anyone  reported 
what  he  and  AUday  had  done  "they  would 
be  kUled." 

Barnes  also  asserted  that  "Teamsters 
stuck  together,"  according  to  Ma  Yonker 
who  testified  during  a  preliminary  hearing 
Monday. 
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Union  drivers  on  April  15  launched  a 
strike  Bcainst  Redwing  in  a  dispute  over 
wages. 

Charges  against  Barnes  and  Allday  carry 
t«»T<miii«  penalties  of  10-year  prison  terms 
and  fines  of  tS.OOO. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  303.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
smaller  community  activities  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

«MAtig»  comnnfrms  watsk  axsonacKS 

ASSISTAIICX  ACT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  Nation 
confront  a  variety  of  needs,  including 
many  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Eiiglneers.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  designed 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  for  some  of 
these  conmiunltles,  including  ones  in 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  Introduce 
each  of  these  proposals  during  the 
98th  Congress.  Each  won  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  However,  they  failed  to 
become  law  when  we  did  not  pass  om- 
nibus water  resources  legislation. 

The  initial  provision  In  the  bill  seeks 
to  improve  the  situation  of  ice  build- 
up. Severe  icing  problems  in  many 
communities  can  produce  flooding, 
when  chunks  of  ice  clog  a  river,  back- 
ing water  into  city  streets. 

As  just  one  example,  in  Hardwick, 
VT,  ice  buildup  In  the  Lamoille  River 
has  backed  the  river  flow  into  low- 
lying  areas  of  the  town  almost  every 
winter. 

The  citizens  of  Hardwick  have  devel- 
oped an  imaginative  plan  that  would 
lessen  that  danger.  With  some  support 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  town 
in  1983  installed  ice  booms— tires 
strung  on  cable  across  the  river.  These 
booms  collect  ice  above  the  town,  less- 
ening the  likelihood  that  Ice  will  pile 
up  in  the  community  to  produce  flood- 
ing. 

The  language  that  I  am  submitting 
today  would  assist  the  citizens  of 
Hardwick  by  demonstrating  this  useful 
technique  in  a  wider,  more  effective 
way.  It  will  also  enable  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to 
assist  other  communities  affiliated 
with  the  ice-flooding  problem. 

In  the  case  of  Hardwick,  one  issue 
has  been  the  compatibility  of  the  ex- 
isting ice  boom  with  the  needs  of 
white-water  canoeists,  once  the  spring 
breakup  occurs. 

The  canoeists  oppose  apy  permanent 
structures  in  the  river,  and  they  want 
the  ice  boom  removed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble each  spring.  The  town  and  the  can- 
oeists have  worked  out  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable position.  The  terms  of  my  bill 
reflect  that  agreement.  This  demon- 
stration project  for  Hardwick  will  in 
no  way  impede  sports  canoeing. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake 


a  program  of  technical  assistance  to 
many  small  communities  where  the  ca- 
pability exists  to  revive  former  indus- 
trial sites  with  new  hydroelectric  fa- 
ciliUes. 

Many  of  these  old  industrial  sites, 
millraces,  and  similar  facilities  can  be 
revived  for  new  hydro  use.  This  bill 
will  enable  the  corps  to  offer  technical 
advice  to  these  communities.  It  will 
not  pay  for  any  of  the  actual  facilities. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  augment  safety 
repair  work  at  Waterbury  Dam  in  Ver- 
mont. Work  is  underway  to  construct, 
for  safety  purposes,  a  new  low-level 
outlet  and  related  facilities  at  this 
dam.  I  applaud  the  corps  for  this 
work,  designed  to  assure  the  continued 
Integrity  of  Waterbury  Dam. 

Yet  other  repairs  are  necessary  and 
are  properly  a  Federal  responsibility, 
particularly  work  on  the  concrete 
spillway,  which  is  in  disrepair.  This 
bill  would  assure  that  such  work  can 
and  wlU  go  forward.  Once  the  safety  of 
the  dam  and  the  spillway  are  assured, 
the  State  will,  I  understand,  be  willing 
to  assume  fiill  responsibility  for  all 
future  work  on  the  dam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Smaller  Communi- 
ties Water  Resources  Assistance  Act  of 
1985". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  shall  undertake  a  program  of 
research  for  the  control  of  river  lee,  and  to 
assist  communities  in  breaking  up  such  ice. 
which  otherwise  Is  likely  to  cause  or  aggra- 
vate flood  damage  or  severe  streambank  ero- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  further  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  units  of 
government,  to  implement  local  plans  to 
control  or  break  up  river  ice.  As  part  of  such 
authority,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  neces- 
sary Ice-control  or  ice-breaking  equipment 
that  shall  be  loaned  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment together  with  operating  assistance, 
where  appropriate. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1986.  through  September  30. 
1990.  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(d)  To  Implement  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary,  In  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  local  officials.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  control  of  river  ice 
at  Hardwick.  Vermont.  The  work  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  flooding  due  to  ice  prob- 
lems In  the  vicinity  of  such  community.  In 
the  design,  construction,  and  location  of  Ice- 
control  structures  for  this  project,  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  recreational, 
scenic,    and   environmental   values   of   the 


reach  of  river  affected  by  the  project.  In 
order  to  minimize  project  Impacts  on  these 
values.  Pull  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  In- 
terested envlrorunental  and  recreational  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  such  planning. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  simi 
of  $900,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  or  thereafter,  such  sum 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  No  later  than  March  1.  1988.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  activi- 
ties under  this  section. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  local  public  officials,  survey  the 
potential  and  methods  for  rehabilitating 
former  Industrial  sites.  mUlraces.  and  simi- 
lar types  of  facilities  already  constructed  for 
use  as  hydroelectric  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  agencies.  Including  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  In  designing  projects  to  re- 
habilitate sites  that  have  been  surveyed,  or 
are  qualified  for  survey,  under  this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  to  implement  this  section, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1986.  through 
September  30.  1990.  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sac.  4.  The  Waterbury,  Vermont,  project 
in  the  Winooskl  River  Basin,  authorized  for 
modification  In  section  10  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act.  approved  as  Public  Law  78-534 
of  December  22,  1944,  Is  hereby  further 
modified  to  provide  that  any  major  rehabili- 
tation of  such  project,  including  restoration 
of  the  concrete  spUlway  of  such  dam.  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  altering 
the  conditions  established  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  license  numbered  2090. 
Issued  on  September  16.  1954.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BnrGAMAit): 
S.  304.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  lands  in  Socorro 
County.  NM  to  the  New  Mexico  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  &  Technology,  Socorro, 
NM:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

TKAHSrZR  or  CKXTAIN  LAlfSS  TO  TKI  NXW 
MKZICO  mSTTTtm  or  lOlfllfG  AND  TBCHMOL- 
OOT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  that  will 
convey  some  8,278.39  acres  of  land  cur- 
rently imder  the  control  of  the  Biu-eau 
of  Land  Management  to  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  &  Tech- 
nology located  at  Socorro,  NM. 

The  purpose  of  the  transfer  Is  to 
provide  this  university  with  enough 
land  so  that  valuable  educational,  re- 
search, and  testing  work  done  at  this 
university  can  continue  and  expand  to 
meet  growing  needs  In  both  New 
Mexico  and  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  is  a  very  simple  land 
tran-sfer  which  contains  language 
which  will  revert  the  land  back  to  the 
U.S.  Government  If  it  is  not  used  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Further  the  university  agrees  to 
pay  a  $2.50  an  acre  administrative 
charge  to  assist  with  costs  associated 
with  the  transfer.  The  legislation  re- 
serves to  the  Federal  Oovemment  any 


mineral  rights  associated  with  the 
land.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  university  have 
been  working  diligently  with  grazing 
permitees  in  an  effort  to  minimize  any 
hardship  this  transfer  may  entail. 

The  transfer  is  Important  for  the 
university,  for  New  Mexico,  and  for 
our  Nation.  The  New  Mexico  Institute 
of  Mining  &  Technology  is  located  in 
Socorro  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
some  75  miles  south  of  Albuquerque. 
Founded  as  the  School  of  Mines  of  ter- 
ritorial New  Mexico,  the  intervening 
years  have  been  the  development  of  a 
highly  technical  college  sind  noted  re- 
search center.  The  school  is  comprised 
of  a  small  college— some  1,300  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students — plus 
three  other  divisions— the  State  of 
New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Resources,  the  New  Mexico 
Petroleum  Recovery  Research  Center, 
and  the  Research  and  Development 
Division. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  official 
State  agency  responsible  for  original 
Investigations  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  development  of  New 
Mexico's  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources. The  Petroleum  Recovery  Re- 
search Center  Is  the  newest  of  Tech's 
division.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1975,  the  center  has  gained  interna- 
tional prominence  for  its  studies  on 
new  and  Improved  methods  of  recover- 
ing oil  and  gas. 

The  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision supports  research  throughout 
New  Mexico  Tech  and  operates  a 
number  of  geophysical  laboratories  in- 
cluding a  new  center  for  explosive 
technology  research  and  terminal  ef- 
fects  research  and  analysis  [TERAl. 

TERA  expertise  centers  on  experi- 
mental development,  evaluation,  and 
analysis  of  system  components  intend- 
ed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
recent  years,  the  spread  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  Federal  laboratories  and 
project  offices  to  carry  out  certain 
types  of  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities onsite.  As  a  consequence, 
TERA  has  assumed  more  of  the  test- 
ing work  which  is  required  to  fulfill 
many  Oovenment  individual  missions. 
The  land  under  question  meets  several 
requirements.  Importantly  it  is  contig- 
uous to  the  present  laboratory  and  is 
thus  well  situated  in  terms  of  physical 
needs,  it  will  allow  for  economies  of 
operation  that  might  otherwise  not 
exist  in  a  location  further  removed 
from  the  existing  facilities  and  will 
provide  for  a  longer  testing  range. 

As  a  State  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology  [NMIMT]  is 
fully  conmiltted  to  the  preservation  of 
the  environment  and  the  ecology  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the 
Nation.  NMIMT  Is  nationally  recog- 
nized for  its  mine  reclamation  work  In 
the  San  Juan  Basin  of  New  Mexico, 


and  for  its  environmental  chemistry 
research  on  New  Mexico's  streams  and 
rivers.  The  NMIMT  Safety  Commit- 
tee, which  reports  directly  to  the 
president  of  the  institute,  reviews  all 
procedures  and  land  usage  within  the 
institute  involving  potential  damage  to 
the  environment.  This  review  process 
assures  that  institute  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  Environmental  Improvement 
Division  regtilations,  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  E3»A  regulations.  The  planned  ac- 
tivities for  the  requested  land  will  in- 
volve, at  most,  limited,  short-term  ef- 
fects on  the  ecosystem.  Any  damage  to 
the  land  wiU  be  reversed  to  the  extent 
practical  using  standard  reclamation 
techniques. 

Currently  a  number  of  groups  are 
working  with  the  university  on  this 
project  and  I  hope  the  Congress  can 
act  quickly  on  this  legislation  to  allow 
this  important  research  to  go  forth.* 


By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dentoh): 
S.   305.   A  bill  to  repeal  the  War 
Powers  Resolution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

UnAL  or  WAR  POWKR8  RKSOLUnOR 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
together  with  Senator  Dkrtoh,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  biggest  mis- 
take any  Congress  could  ever  make 
would  be  to  become  convinced  that  it 
has  exclusive  or  primary  control  over 
tactical  military  decisions  and  that 
Congress  alone  can  give  the  order  to 
go  to  war  or  make  peace,  something 
the  Constitutional  Fathers  were  care- 
ful to  prevent. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  would 
have  prevented  Franklin  Roosevelt 
from  taking  courageous  action  prior  to 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many, action  which  probably  saved 
Great  Britain  and  the  resistance  in 
Europe  from  total  annihilation. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  would 
have  halted  Andrew  Jackson  from 
moving  his  army  into  Spanish-occu- 
pied Florida  and  blocked  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  military  mission  to  Ameri- 
can expansion. 

And  it  would  have  denied  Thomas 
Jefferson  authority  to  protect  Ameri- 
can shipping  against  pirate  attacks  by 
the  barbary  powers,  just  to  name  a 
few  instances  in  history  when  impor- 
tant defensive  action  would  have  been 
illegal  under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the 
statute  is  unconstitutional.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  uncertainty  or  hesita- 
tion at  a  moment  when  an  immediate 
defensive  reaction  is  required,  I  believe 
we  should  repeal  the  measure  now.  We 
may  never  have  a  definitive  court  deci- 
sion on  the  issues  because  the  judicial 
branch  usually  finds  a  way  to  duck  po- 
litical questions. 


The  War  Powers  Resolution  at- 
tempts to  deny  flexibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  defense  of  American  citi- 
zens and  their  freedoms.  Even  if  it 
were  not  unconstitution%^  it  is  imprac- 
tical, and  dangerous. 

Not  only  does  the  statute  restrict 
the  engagement  of  U.S.  military  forces 
beyond  60  days,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  but  it  claims  that  Congress  can 
order  the  F*resident  to  remove  military 
forces  sooner  than  60  days  from  any 
such  hostility.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution.  Congress  can  technical- 
ly direct  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  hostilities  within  an  hour 
after  the  President  has  deployed 
them,  assuming  Congress  is  in  session 
and  chooses  to  act  with  such  speed. 

What  the  statute  does  is  to  encour- 
age this  coimtry's  adversaries  to  take 
action  harmful  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  American  people  in  the  belief  that 
the  President  will  be  unable  to  carry 
out  a  sustained  response  to  foreign 
threats. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  is  a 
modem  day  invention  that  lacks  any 
support  in  the  Constitution  or  our  his- 
tory. It  runs  directly  opposite  to  the 
practical  experience  gained  by  the 
Foimding  Fathers  during  the  War  of 
Independence  when  impediments 
erected  by  the  Continental  Congress 
nearly  lost  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  knew 
this  for  a  fact.  They  were  aware  from 
first-hand  knowledge  that  the  Ck>nti- 
nental  Congress,  acting  under  supreme 
military  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  had  changed 
and  disrupted  General  Washlzigton's 
plans  time  after  time  with  disastrous 
effects.  The  framers  wanted  to  correct 
this  situation  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  designated  the  President  as 
Commander  in  (^hlef . 

To  get  at  the  Intent  of  the  framers, 
we  will  have  to  put  ourselves  in  their 
setting.  We  will  have  to  see  things  as 
they  did.  Looking  through  their  eyes, 
we  would  see  an  American  people 
faced  by  great  military  dangers,  both 
immediately  and  in  the  future. 

In  1787  the  United  States  was  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  forces.  Spain  con- 
trolled the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Floridas  and  blocked  free  UJS. 
navigation  of  the  river  to  American 
trade.  Spain  plotted  to  erect  a  hostile 
Indian  nation  between  its  possessions 
on  the  American  mainland  and  the 
territories  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
United  States. 

To  the  north,  Britain  still  occupied 
military  forts  on  American  soil  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1783.  Like  Spain,  Great  Britain  in- 
cited Indian  raids  across  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

Even  our  recent  ally,  France,  looked 
upon  the  United  States  as  little  more 
than     a    dependent    client.     France 
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sought  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
its  own  foreign  conflicts. 

Also,  something  we  forget  today  is 
that  In  1787.  when  the  Constitution 
was  drafted,  UJS.  trade  was  already 
reaching  all  comers  of  the  globe.  In 
fact,  John  Jay  commented  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  4  that  the  UJS. 
people  may  find  themselves  drawn 
into  a  military  conflict  far  away  from 
our  borders  because  our  shipping  was 
active  in  places  as  distant  as  China 
and  India. 

How  could  the  new  Government  of 
the  United  States  cope  with  these 
problems  and  face  up  to  its  obligations 
to  protect  Americans  at  home  and 
wherever  they  may  be  In  the  world? 
One  answer  the  framers  provided  was 
national  unity  under  a  stronger  Feder- 
al Government.  But  this  was  not  a 
complete  answer.  In  order  to  safely 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  nation,  the 
framers  knew  it  was  necessary  to  vest 
all  the  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  single  officer,  the  President. 

Executive  power  includes  the  de- 
fense power.  From  the  18th  century  to 
the  1970's,  President  after  President 
made  the  decision  of  when  and  where 
the  military  forces  would  be  used.  In 
fact,  my  office  has  cataloged  over  200 
instances  In  which  U.S.  Presidents, 
acting  without  any  declarations  of 
war.  ordered  American  military  units 
to  engage  in  hostilities  outside  the 
United  States  in  the  defense  of  our 
citizens  and  freedoms. 

When  Congress  suddenly  changed 
course  in  the  early  1970's  and  began  to 
assert  for  itself  control  over  military 
decisionmaking,  it  brought  humilia- 
tion upon  this  country  and  severely 
damaged  our  position  in  the  world. 
Congressionally  legislated  restrictions 
led  directly  to  the  total  collapse  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  genocide  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  to  the  loss  of  a  neutral  Laos. 
Soviet  sponsored  aggression  in  Ethio- 
pia, Angola,  and  Nicaragua  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  into  Afghanistan  stem 
In  part  form  the  perception  of  the 
Russian  leaders  that  the  United  States 
has  become  so  weakened  by  congres- 
sional restraints  that  we  no  longer 
have  the  ability  or  will  to  meet  serious 
challenges  while  they  remain  manage- 
able. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggested  earlier 
that  we  should  test  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  against  history.  Let  us  take 
Just  one  example.  What  would  have 
happened  if  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  been  bound  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  before  the  official 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  World 
Warn? 

Historians  have  discovered  in  recent- 
ly uncensored  materials  that  the  inde- 
pendent and  often  secret  actions  of 
President  Roosevelt  enabled  the 
United  States  to  keep  alive  necessary 
foreign  opposition  to  Nazi  Germany 
before  war  was  declared. 


For  example.  Congress  was  not  con- 
sulted when  President  Roosevelt  sent 
American  troops  to  occupy  bases  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland  in  1941  and  or- 
dered them  to  cooperate  with  British 
Armed  Forces  already  present  there. 
Nazi  planes  overflew  these  bases  and 
no  one  knew  whether  or  when  a 
German  attack  was  coming.  It  was 
clearly  a  hostile  situation. 

Would  Congress  have  extended 
President  Roosevelt's  authority  to 
keep  American  marines  on  these  is- 
lands after  60  dajrs.  as  would  have 
been  required  by  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution? I  think  not.  Remember,  Con- 
gress had  renewed  the  military  draft 
in  1940  by  the  slim  margin  of  a  single 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  ask 
whether  Congress  would  have  consent- 
ed to  President  Roosevelt's  action  in 
September  1941  when  he  ordered 
American  warships  to  escort  and  pro- 
tect British  convoys  west  of  Iceland 
and  to  destroy  German  submarines  on 
sight.  Again,  the  answer  is  siirely 
"No,"  Congress  would  not  have  voted 
to  continue  his  military  action. 

Or,  would  Congress  have  authorized 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  May 
1941.  when  he  secretly  lent  long-range 
U.S.  amphibian  planes  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  assigned  80  of  our  Navy 
airmen  to  help  in  British  operations  to 
sink  the  German  battleship,  Bis- 
marck? Again,  the  answer  must  be 
"No." 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  had  been  on  the  books  in 
the  early  1940's  President  Roosevelt 
could  not  have  kept  troops  in  Green- 
land, he  could  not  have  reinforced  the 
marines  on  Iceland,  he  could  not  have 
escorted  British  shipping  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  of 
the  many  bold  actions  which  prevent- 
ed a  total  collapse  of  resistance  to  Nazi 
Germany.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
would  have  brought  a  total  disaster  to 
the  democracies  had  it  been  in  effect 
in  the  1940's. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  little 
review  of  history  is  that  a  President 
must  have  flexibility  to  resist  chal- 
lenges to  our  freedom  in  the  early 
stages.  The  American  people  cannot 
rely  on  an  often  reluctant  and  divided 
Congress  to  act  soon  enough  In  every 
crisis  to  deal  effectively  with  every 
threat  against  our  Nation.  The  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  understood 
this  fact.  They  recognized  that  the  ul- 
timate decision  for  the  defense  of 
American  freedoms  must  rest  with  the 
Nation's  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
checks  on  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  Inherit  his  position.  He 
must  be  elected  by  the  people.  He 
must  stand  for  reelection  if  he  wishes 
to  have  a  second  term. 

He  must  get  Senate  approval  for  ap- 
pointments of  executive  officers  and 
he  must  come  to  Congress  for  defense 


appropriations.  Ultimately,  there  is 
the  check  of  impeachment  if  Congress 
determines  the  President  has  abused 
his  constitutional  powers. 

And.  I  would  point  out  that  every 
President  knows  it  is  the  sovereign 
people  who  retain  the  reins  of  powers. 
Yet.  the  President  has  the  sworn  duty 
to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  the 
Constitution.  He  has  tne  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  judge  how  to  defend 
the  Nation  as  he  believes  best. 

Mr.  President,  whether  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, as  I  believe,  or  unwise  bar- 
rier to  American  security,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  should  be  repealed 
and  that  is  why  we  are  introducing 
this  bill  today.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8.  307.  A  bill  amending  the  convey- 
ance of  property  to  Mountrail  County 
Park  Commission.  North  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
MomrraAn.  cotnmr  pakx  comassioif .  mobtb 

DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
section  44  of  PubUc  Law  93-251  (88 
SUt.  12).  a  small  tract  of  federaUy 
owned  land  along  Lake  Sakakawea  in 
North  Dakota  was  conveyed  to  the 
Mountrail  County  Park  Commission 
through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  maintain  a  park  for  public  use  and 
recreation.  The  site  covered  part  of  a 
town  that  had  been  leveled  for  the 
Garrison  Dam  Reservoir,  but  that  area 
was  declared  in  excess  of  what  was  fi- 
nally required. 

The  Mountrail  County  Park  Com- 
mission upgraded  the  primitive  camp- 
ing site  by  filling  in  the  remains  of 
basements,  removing  rubble,  and 
planting  vegetation  to  create  an  at- 
tractive park  area.  In  addition,  it  has 
added  many  improvements  such  as  a 
wash  and  bath  house,  access  road, 
boat  ramp,  fish  cleaning  facility,  and 
covered  picnic  shelters. 

The  park  commission  generates  reve- 
nue for  the  park  from  space  rental 
agreements.  A  small  portion  of  the 
rental  space  has  been  set  aside  for 
lease  to  individuals  for  long-term  ad- 
vanced reserved  parking  arrangements 
from  May  through  September.  Lease 
agreements  are  reviewed  and  signed  on 
an  annual  basis.  A  number  of  campers 
trailers,  and  wooden  structures  are  lo- 
cated on  these  rental  units  on  a  year- 
round  basis  for  use  by  their  owners  as 
weekend  retreats. 

The  Omaha  Division  of  the  Corps  of 
Elngineers  has  notified  the  park  com- 
mission that  they  consider  the  long- 
term  parlLlng  of  such  vehicles  a  viola- 
tion of  the  original  conveyance.  The 
trailer  owners  understand  that  the 
structures  are  not  permanent  and  that 
they  must  be  removed  at  the  owner's 
expense  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  park 
commission.  All  parties  Involved  agree 
that  remedial  legislation  is  necessary 


to  clarify  the  Issue.  The  legislation  in- 
troduced today  allows  such  leasing  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
the  park  commission.  It  also  provides 
for  reimbursement  at  fair  market 
value  by  the  park  commission  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  portion 
of  the  land. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  so  that  the  park  commis- 
sion, which  has  worked  so  diligently  to 
build  up  a  facility,  will  be  provided  full 
management  authority  it  needs  to 
obtain  necessary  revenues,  and  thus  to 
continue  its  fine  service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

8.307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatemUed,  That  sec- 
tion 44  of  the  Water  Resource*  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-251.  88 
SUt.  13)  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(bHS)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Including  the  Olson  Second  Addi- 
tion, shall  be  used  by  the  Mountrail  County 
Park  Commission.  Mountrail  County.  North 
Dakota,  for  public  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses: Provided,  TTiat  the  park  coounlsslon 
may  designate  a  portion  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed for  leasing  of  cabin  sites.  The  Moun- 
trail County  Park  Commission  shall  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Oovemment  for  lands 
used  at  the  fair  market  value  for  such  prop- 
erty. If  any  lands  used  for  public  purposes 
are  ever  used  for  any  other  purpose,  title 
thereto  shall  revert  to.  and  become  the 
property  of,  the  United  States  which  shall 
have  the  right  of  immediate  entry  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized to  execute  and  file  an  amended  deed  to 
reflect  the  provision  of  this  Act."* 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the 
deduction  for  business  meals  and  to 
earmark  the  savings  from  such  reduc- 
tion for  the  school  lunch  programs;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

BSTABLISKING  A  SCHOOL  LUIfCH  TRUST  TUKD 
PROM  flXDUCTIOIlS  IH  BITSimSS  MXALS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  need 
not  look  far  in  our  society  to  find  ex- 
amples of  inequity  and  unfairness.  But 
few  examples  are  more  palpable  than 
the  allocation  of  federally  subsidized 
meals.  Over  the  past  2  years,  while  we 
have  cut  over  $1  bUllon  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program,  we  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  business  meals  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year.  This  perverse  policy  is  not  only 
wasteful,  it  is  also  unjust.  In  depriving 
millions  of  schoolchildren  of  basic 
needs  such  as  nutrition,  we  are  harm- 
ing our  yotmg  people,  our  greatest  na- 
tional resource. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  inequity  by 
amending  the  Tax  Code  to  reduce  the 


deduction  for  business  meals  and  en- 
tertainment expenses  by  30  percent, 
with  the  savings,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  earmarked 
for  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Passage  of  this  bill,  which  will 
leave  no  impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 
will  significantly  bring  school  lunch 
funding  in  line  with  that  which  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  Federal 
budget.  This  bill  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  98th  Congress. 

This  measure  would  not  eliminate  or 
abolish  the  business  meals  deduction. 
It  merely  reduces  from  100  percent  to 
70  percent  the  allowable  deduction  for 
business  meals  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses, to  provide  for  greater  Federal 
support  of  school  nutrition. 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
was  created  "to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren." The  program  provides  pre-ele- 
mentary,  and  secondary  schools  with 
cash  and  commodities,  so  that  school- 
children can  receive  nutritious 
lunches.  Over  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram's expenditures  go  to  support  free 
and  reduced-price  meals  for  low- 
income  children.  Currently,  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  assists 
23  million  schoolchildren  in  over 
91.000  schools— nearly  half  of  whom 
are  from  poor  families. 

Since  its  inauguration,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  taken  it  upon  Itself 
to  cripple  the  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  administration  cut  funding 
for  all  child  nutrition  programs  by 
$1.5  billion— that  flgtire  represented 
more  than  a  third  of  all  child  nutri- 
tion funding.  Most  prominent  among 
these  cuts  was  a  $1  billion  cut  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  a  de- 
crease in  funding  of  35  percent.  Cut- 
backs were  achieved  through  reducing 
benefits  for  moderate-income  stu- 
dents, lowering  income  eligibility 
guidelines  for  free  and  reduced-price 
meal  participants,  and  raising  the  cost 
of  reduced-price  meals  to  the  individ- 
ual student  from  20  cents  to  40  cents. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  over  $400  mil- 
lion in  school  lunch  cuts.  Fortunately, 
the  Congress  rebuffed  the  adminlstra- 
tlons's  proposals.  Through  the  budget 
process  of  that  year,  all  child  nutrition 
programs  received  funding  to  meet 
current  expenditures,  including  in- 
creases for  inflation.  The  Congress 
also  rejected  the  administration's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1984  cuts  in  these 
programs.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  am  pleased  that 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  Senate  had 
the  good  sense  to  preserve  the  nation- 
al school  lunch  program  against  fur- 
ther encroachment. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  cuts  have  se- 
verely reduced  the  possibilities  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  schoolchildren 
to  receive  at  least  one  nutritious  meal 
per  day.  Since  1981,  over  3  million  chil- 
dren have  left  the  school  lunch  pro- 


gram. The  decline  is  due  in  large  part 
to  a  decrease  in  free  and  reduced-price 
meals,  of  benefit  mainly  to  poor  chil- 
dren. Over  1  million  fewer  poor  chil- 
dren are  now  receiving  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  as  compared  to 
when  the  Reagan  administration  took 
office. 

The  decline  in  student  participation 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  fall-off  in 
school  participation,  as  reduced  stu- 
dent volume  raises  imlt  costs  for  the 
whole  program  at  each  school,  forcing 
some  school  districts  to  drop  out  of 
the  program  entirely.  Over  2,700 
schools  dropped  out  of  the  program 
between  March  1981  and  March  1982. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  States  that 
supplemented  Federal  school  lunch  re- 
imbursements dropped  from  17  in 
1980-81  to  13  in  1981-82.  At  the  same 
time,  over  500.000  children  and  1,100 
schools  have  left  the  School  Breakfast 
Program. 

Unwilling  to  comb  Intelligently  the 
entire  mix  of  Federal  taxing  and 
spending  policies  for  ways  to  curb  the 
deficit,  the  Reagan  administration  fo- 
cuused  its  ax  on  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, seemingly  unaware  that  future 
cuts  in  this  area  have  major  effect  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  poorest  schoolchildren.  We 
have  work  to  do  in  restoring  the 
school  lunch  program  to  its  pre-cut- 
back  levels. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  yotmg  people  are  well- 
documented.  In  cutting  funds  for 
these  programs,  we  are  restricting  op- 
portimlties  for  all  of  us  who  might 
benefit  from  the  contributions  made 
by  well-nourished,  healthy  people  to 
our  society.  As  the  nutritionist  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer  put  it:  "Of  all  the  dimib 
ways  of  saving  money,  not  feeding  kids 
is  the  dumbest." 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
provides  emotional  as  well  as  nutri- 
tional benefits  for  schoolchildren,  and 
that  it  enhances  the  ability  of  children 
to  perform  well  In  school.  A  study  by 
the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center 
foimd  that  students  who  eat  school 
lunches  are  much  more  likely  to  con- 
s\ime  milk,  a  fruit,  and  a  vegetable 
than  students  who  attended  schools 
that  dropped  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  Students  participat- 
ing in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram had  more  of  their  nutritional 
needs  fulfilled  than  those  students 
who  did  not  participate.  A  study  by 
Dr.  Barry  Popkln.  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  found  that  children  of 
all  ages  benefit  nutritionally  from  the 
school  limch  and  breakfast  programs, 
particularly  in  the  consumption  of 
those  foods  traditionally  slighted  by 
,  young  people. 

Finally,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's   recently    released    "National 
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Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams" demonstrates  that  children  of 
all  ages  and  incomes  benefit  nutrition- 
ally from  the  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs.  Clearly,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  fulfills  a  most 
fundamental  need  for  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren.  A  himgry  child, 
a  malnourished  child.  Is  hardly  able  to 
think,  to  create,  to  concentrate  on  the 
lessons  in  the  classroom. 

Cuts  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  were  made  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  austerity.  Yet,  while  our  poorest 
children  are  forced  to  tighten  their 
belts — or  give  them  up  altogether- 
American  business  men  and  women 
continue  to  have  the  costs  of  luxury 
meals  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Under  existing  law,  business  meals  and 
entertainment  expenses  are  fully  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  op- 
erating expenses. 

The  argiiments  against  this  subsidy 
are  well  known.  The  Senate  has  heard 
them  many  times  before.  It  is  expen- 
sive. The  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates  that  the  Treasury  wlU 
forgo  in  lost  revenue,  $1.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  from  tax  deduction  for 
business  meals  other  than  those  asso- 
ciated with  travel.  It  Is  Inefficient,  in- 
flationary, and  wasteful.  The  deduc- 
tion helps  drive  up  the  cost  of  meals, 
and  is  given  for  meals  that  people 
would  eat  anyway.  Finally,  it  is  unfair. 
Selected  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity are  allowed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves at  public  expense. 

Such  unfairness  might  be  overlooked 
in  times  of  prosperity.  But  at  a  time 
when  infant  mortality  is  on  the  rise, 
when  families  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween food  and  clothes  and  rent — such 
unfairness  is  unconscionable. 

If  this  deduction  were  reduced— if  30 
percent  of  the  deduction  were  disal- 
lowed, as  this  bill  would  require— the 
Treasury  would  collect  in  Increased 
revenue  over  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  If  this  increased  revenue  were 
earmarked  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  we  would  make  great 
strides  toward  restoring  the  program 
to  pre-cutback  levels. 

What  would  this  increased  money 
provide?  We  could,  first  of  all,  restore 
the  reduced  price  meal  reimbursement 
to  20  cents.  We  could  also  restore  the 
free  and  reduced  price  eligibility  levels 
close  to  those  that  existed  in  1981  for 
the  school  lunch  program. 

The  free  meal  eligibility  criteria  is 
currently  tied  to  food  stamp  eligibility; 
130  percent  of  the  poverty  level  or 
$12,090  for  a  family  of  four.  The  re- 
duced price  eligibility  is  currently  185 
percent  of  the  poverty  level,  or  $17,210 
for  a  family  of  four.  Funding  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program 
should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  set 
the  free  meal  eligibility  at  125  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  plus  $85  for  an  in- 
dexed monthly  standard  deduction. 
The    reduced    price    eligibility    level 


should  be  set  at  195  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  plus  $85  for  an  indexed 
monthly  standard  deduction.  These 
changes  would  provide  assistance  for 
the  3  million  children  no  longer  par- 
ticipating in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  stands  for  a 
simple  reassessment  of  national  prior- 
ities. It  says,  in  effect,  that  nutrition- 
ally balanced  meals  for  our  poorest 
children  in  our  Nation's  schools 
should  take  precedence  over  expense 
account  meals  In  private  clubs  and 
fancy  restaurants.  It  says  that,  at  a 
time  when  all  claims  upon  the  public 
purse  cannot  be  realized,  equity  and 
fairness  must  win  out.  My  former  col- 
league, Philip  Hart,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  stated  well  the  best  reasons 
for  supporting  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams: 

A  child  whose  brain  is  damaced  or  whose 
growth  is  stunted  becaiue  of  a  poor  diet 
faces  a  life  of  dependency  and  poverty.  If 
the  moral  conslderationa  of  taking  every 
possible  step  to  prevent  such  damage*  are 
not  compelling  enough,  then  cost  cutters 
should  at  least  consider  the  coat  to  future 
generations  of  lost  earnings  capacities  and 
perhaps,  public  assistance. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  the  Congress 
wlU  be  acting  to  protect  future  genera- 
tions. Ours  is  not  a  secure  society 
when  millions  of  children— future  con- 
tributors to  national  excellence  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  business,  poli- 
tics, and  the  classroom— go  to  bed 
hungry.  This  biU  outlines  a  different 
future  for  our  Nation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fuU  copy  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejiTetentative*    of  the    United   Stale*   of 
America  in  Conffres*  a$aembled, 
SECTION  1.  RBOUCnON  IN  BUSINESS  MEAL  DEDUC- 
TION. 

(a)  In  Oknkeal.— Paragraph  (1)  of  Mctlon 
274(e)  (relating  to  business  meals)  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Expenses"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "70  percent  of  the  expenses". 

(b)  E>ffnvi  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1084. 

SEC  X.  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LLTNCH  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  EsTABUBHiairr.— There  Is  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  National  School 
Lunch  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"),  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  are  transferred 
to  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
and  any  Interest  earned  on  Investment  of 
aimounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsec- 
tion (cX2). 

(b)  THAXsms  TO  TmusT  Fnin>.— 

(1)  IH  OKimtAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  revenues  from  the 
business  meal  deduction  reduction. 

(3)  Rxvnrtm  raoM  trz  sxTsmass  mkal  d>- 
DTTcnoN   aBDUcnoK.— The   term   "revenues 


from  the  business  meal  deduction  reduc- 
tion" means,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  the 
excess  of — 

(A)  the  gross  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  such 
fiscal  year,  over 

(B)  the  gross  revenues  which  would  have 
been  received  for  such  fiscal  year  if  the 
amendment  made  by  section  Ka)  had  not 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

(3)  IfxTHOD  or  TRAiisRiL— The  amoimts 
required  to  be  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  quarterly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  MAHAanfXNT  OF  Trust  Foitr.— 

( 1)  Ik  OBfxaAL.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund  and  (after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary*" BAD  MAG  TAPE  "•  of  Agricul- 
ture) to  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Trust  P\md  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
condition  and  operation  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
both  a  House  and  Senate  document  of  the 
session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report 
is  made. 

(3)  iHvxsTifzirrs 

(A)  Im  QKmBAL.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  In  the 
Secretary's  judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  In  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  In  obligations  giiaran- 
teed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  Tot  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  Issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (ii)  by  purchase  of  out- 
standing obligations  at  the  miarket  price. 
The  purchase  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par  of 
special  obligations  excltislvely  to  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt; 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate 
of  Interest  of  such  special  obligations  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
next  lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  or  of  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  United  States  on  original  Issue 
or  at  the  market  price.  Is  not  in  the  public 
Interest. 

(B)  Sali  or  OBLIGATION.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  (except  special 
obligations  Issued  exclusively  to  the  Trust 
Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
cial obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus 
accrued  Interest. 

(C)  IimERXST.- The  Interest  on,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemption  of, 
any  obligations  held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 


be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(d)  Us«  OF  Pdttds.— For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1985, 
there  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any  amounts  in 
the  Trust  Fund,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  programs  established 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1»M. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  MsTZ- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Cran- 

STOM): 

S.  309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  to  better  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  man  from  the  hazards  of 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

rcDxaAL  msKcnciDX,  ptimoicios,  aicd 

KOOXIfTICIDB  RKPORlf  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  with  Senators  Harkin.  Metz- 
ENBAtnc,  Leaht.  and  Crahston,  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform 
Act.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1774 
which  I  introduced  during  the  last 
Congress  and  is  supported  by  a  coali- 
tion of  over  30  major  farm,  environ- 
mental, labor,  and  church  groups. 

The  bill  tightens  existing  law  yet  im- 
poses no  new  programs  or  costs  on 
either  farmers  or  pesticide  producers. 
Instead,  it  refines  existing  law  and  re- 
sponds to  its  biggest  deficiencies— lack 
of  adequate  health  and  safety  data 
and  lack  of  standards  for  granting  ex- 
emptions from  pesticide  law  require- 
ments. 

Why  do  we  need  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  pesticides  program?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  present  program 
Is  dangerous  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

According  to  a  1982  report  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Department  Operations. 
Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture,  de- 
spite supposedly  tough  Federal  pesti- 
cide laws,  over  60  percent  of  major 
pesticides  have  not  been  tested  for 
their  ixttential  to  cause  cancer.  Over 
90  percent  of  pesticides  now  in  use 
have  not  been  tested  for  their  poten- 
tial to  cause  genetic  mutations  and  at 
least  70  percent  of  major  pesticides  in 
use  have  never  been  tested  for  their 
potential  to  cause  birth  defects. 

Has  the  program  improved  since 
1982?  Not  much.  A  recent  study  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. "Problems  Plague  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  Pesti- 
cide Registration  Activities."  indicates 
that  the  pesticides  program  may  have 
actusilly  deteriorated  since  the  first 
report. 

In  fact,  between  April  1981  and 
March  1984  EPA  Initiated  no  new  re- 
buttable presumption  against  registra- 
tion actions  designed  to  restrict  or  ban 
use  of  the  most  potentially  hazardous 
registered  pesticides. 


To  make  matters  worse  EPA  reduced 
by  three-fourths  the  staff  assigned  to 
this  most  important  task. 

While  EPA  has  beefed  up  its  pro- 
gram in  the  past  six  months,  recent 
actions  to  control  a  handful  of  chemi- 
cals do  not  offset  the  basic  weaknesses 
of  current  law  such  as  pesticides  regis- 
tered with  faulty  data,  untested  pesti- 
cides in  our  food  and  drinking  water, 
inadequate  testing  procedures  and 
lack  of  worker  safety  standards. 

Several  parts  of  the  bill  are  especial- 
ly Important.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
section  which  closes  the  most  serious 
loophole  in  existing  law— the  lack  of 
reliable  current  health  and  safety 
data.  This  is  a  particular  problem  with 
respect  to  older  pesticides,  some  dating 
back  to  the  1940's,  which  were  regis- 
tered before  the  1972  Pesticides  Act 
tightened  data  requirements.  Reregis- 
tration  of  all  old  pesticides  under  the 
new  standards  was  clearly  the  intent 
of  the  1972  act,  yet  the  policy  was 
never  implemented.  In  fact  by  1983 
less  than  1  percent  of  all  pesticides 
had  been  reregistered  to  conform  to 
modem  scientific  knowledge. 

My  bill  also  closes  a  niuiber  of  loop- 
holes in  the  statute,  including  the 
abuse  of  emergency  provisions  con- 
tained in  sections  18  and  24  of  the  cur- 
rent law  which  are  often  used  to  cir- 
cumvent the  requirements  of  the  act. 
Not  every  situation  can  be  an  emer- 
gency and  this  biU  provides  a  means  to 
limit  these  exceptions. 

The  bUl  also  makes  it  easier  to 
remove  from  the  market  those  pesti- 
cides registered  on  the  basis  of  fraudu- 
lent data. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  public 
access  to  decisionmaking  and  limits 
use  of  secret,  confidential  data  in 
EPA's  pesticide  registration  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  basic  explanation  of 
its  provisions,  and  a  list  of  supporting 
groups  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.309 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  ouemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Reform  Act". 

RKPntKNCKS  TO  THB  FKOSRAL  IKBSCTICIOX. 
FDIfOICIOX.  AMD  RODKMTICISB  ACT 

Sac.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  (7  UJS.C.  136  et  seq.). 

DKPUIlTlOirB 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (7  U.S.C.  13e(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  «aA  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(S)  in  the  case  of  any  pesticide,  an  Ingre- 
dient which  will  endanger  human  belngx.". 

(b)  SecUon  3(e)  (7  U.8.C.  138(e))  is  amend- 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  superrlse  the  use 
of  In  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "use"  in  the  second 
sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


(3)  by  striking  out  "or  supervises  the  use 
or'  each  place  It  appears  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  Section  3(n)  (7  U.S.C.  1387(n»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof— 

"(1)  the  name  of  any  inert  ingredient  and 
the  name  and  percentage  of  each  active  in- 
gredient, and  the  total  percentage  of  all 
inert  Ingredients,  in  the  poticide;  and". 

(d)  Section  2(bb)  (7  U.S.C.  138(bb»  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "man  or". 

(e)  SecUon  3  (7  U.S.C.  138)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(ff)  Data  Oaf.- The  term  'data  gap' 
means  any  study,  information,  or  data  re- 
quired by  the  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to 
section  3(cK2),  or  other  action  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
section  3(g),  which  (1)  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Agency,  or  (2)  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Agency  but  which  the  Administrator 
determines  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  an  adequate  scientific  study  or  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  scientific  prlndplea. 
In  making  the  determination  required 
under  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Administrator  shall  examine,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  protocols,  documentation  of  the 
conduct  and  analysis  of  the  study,  and  the 
results  of  the  study  to  determine  whether 
the  study  fulfills  the  data  requirement  for 
which  the  study  was  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministration.". 

RnisTSATioii  or  pasiiciJiaB 

Sk.  4.  (a)  SecUon  3(c)  (7  U.S.C.  lMa(c»  ia 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3HA>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall  revise"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  revise"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Adminis- 
trator shall  (1)  require  suffldent  informa- 
Uon  under  the  guidelines  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  assess  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  this  Act  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  pesticides  (Including  relevant 
data  on  toxicity,  exposure  of  workers  and 
nonworkers,  product  and  residue  chemistry, 
environmental  fate,  product  efficacy,  and 
hazards  to  wildlife),  (11)  impose,  to  the 
extent  pracUcable.  imlform  and  consistent 
data  requirements  under  the  guidelines,  and 
(ill)  grant  an  Individual  waiver  frtHn,  or  vari- 
ance in  data  requirements  or  protocols 
imder,  the  guidelines  only  after  public 
noUoe  and  comment  and  only  if  the  advis- 
ability of  the  waiver  or  variance  Is  clearly 
established."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  the  third  sentence  (after  the 
amendment  made  by  subclause  (B))  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator": 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
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sentence:  "Except  as  provided  in  section  10. 
during  and  after  the  conunent  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(cK4),  data  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  In  support  of  a  peti- 
tion to  estatillsh  a  tolerance  or  In  support  of 
an  application  for  registration,  and  any 
other  scientific  Information  which  Is  rele- 
vant to  registration  actions  taJien  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  In  an  expeditious  manner.": 

(2)  amending  subsection  6(c><2KB)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(B)  ADDmOWAL  DATA  TO  8tJFPO«T  DU8TIHC 
RSCISniATIOII.— 

"(i)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(g)  or  otherwise,  that  addi- 
tional data  are  required  to  maintain  in 
effect  an  existing  registration  of  a  pesticide 
product  (or  a  category  of  products)  contain- 
ing a  particular  active  Ingredient,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  all  existing  regis- 
trants of  the  pesticide  to  which  the  determi- 
nation relates  and  publish  a  list  of  such  reg- 
istrants and  of  such  data  requirements  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  notice  shall  speci- 
fy the  data  required,  the  date  by  which  the 
dau  shall  be  submitted,  and  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  rvillngs  by  the  Administrator 
on  questions  concerning  the  applicability  of 
the  notice  to  various  registrants  or  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  data  required  to  l>e 
submitted. 

"(11)  Each  registrant  of  such  a  pesticide 
product  to  whom  the  notice  is  applicable 
shaU  provide  evidence  within  120  days  after 
receipt  of  the  notification  specified  In  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph  that  It  Is  tatlng  the 
appropriate  steps  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  secure  the  required  data.  If  more 
than  one  registrant  Is  subject  to  the  notice, 
such  steps  shall  include  entering  into  a  Joint 
data  development  arrangement,  unless  the 
registrants  subject  to  the  notice  unanimous- 
ly acree  otherwise.  The  Joint  data  develop- 
ers shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
person  to  whom  Inquiries  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  addressed.  As  an  ini- 
tial cost  of  participation  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers shall  divide  equally  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  producing  the  re- 
quired daU  or  each  shall  pay  $100,000, 
whichever  is  leas.  The  balance  of  the  coat  of 
producing  the  data  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Joint  data  developers  as  needed,  and  shall  be 
shared  by  each  Joint  data  developer  on  the 
basis  of  its  United  States  market  participa- 
tion for  the  pesticide  being  tested,  based  on 
total  pounds  of  active  Ingredient  equivalent 
sold  or  used  annually.  Each  Joint  data  devel- 
oper's market  participation  shall  be  adjust- 
ed during  the  period  of  the  data  develop- 
ment so  that  the  most  recent  sales  figures 
are  used  to  compute  each  member's  market 
share  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
share  of  the  remaining  cost  of  producing 
the  required  data.  Each  of  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers shall  submit  adequate  evidence  of 
Its  annual  market  participation  to  an  inde- 
pendent auditor  for  each  of  the  years 
during  the  period  of  the  Joint  data  develop- 
ment. Such  independent  auditor  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Joint  data  developers.  The 
auditor's  decisions  and  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  each  of  the  Joint 
data  developers.  If  further  data  are  required 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph, 
either  before  or  after  the  additional  data 
that  were  originally  requested  have  been 
submitted,  the  same  formula  and  procedure 
si>eclfied  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  as  Lf 
the  subsequent  request  were  the  initial  re- 
quest for  data.  Any  registrant  who  shares  in 
the  coat  of  producing  the  data  shall  be  enti- 


tled to  receive  a  copy  of  the  data,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  rely  upon  such  data  in  support  of 
maintenance  of  such  registration. 

"(ill)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  if  a  registrant  who  is  subject  to 
the  notice  from  the  Administrator,  within 
the  120-day  period  prescribed  in  clause  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph,  falls  to  enter  into  a 
Joint  data  development  arrangement  under 
that  clause,  or  falls  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  secure  and  submit  the  required 
data,  or  falls  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
joint  data  development  arrangement,  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  a  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  such  registrant's  registration  of 
the  pesticide  for  which  additional  data  are 
required.  The  Administrator  may  include  in 
the  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend  such  provi- 
sions as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate concerning  the  continued  sale  and  use  of 
existing  stocks  of  such  pesticide.  Any  sus- 
pension proposed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  t>ecome  final  and  effective  at  the  end 
of  30  days  from  receipt  by  the  regUtrant  of 
the  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend,  unless 
during  that  time  a  request  for  hearing  Is 
made  by  a  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
notice,  or  the  registrant  has  satisfied  the 
Administrator  that  the  registrant  has  com- 
plied fully  with  the  requirements  that 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent  to 
suspend.  If  a  hearing  is  requested,  a  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  under  section  6(d)  of  this 
Act.  The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  that 
hearing  shall  be  whether  the  Administrator 
had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis  for  requir- 
ing the  additional  data,  whether  the  regis- 
trant has  failed  to  take  the  action  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  the  registration  of  the  pesticide 
product  for  which  additional  data  Is  re- 
quired, and  whether  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  existing  stocks  is  consistent  with  this  Act. 
If  a  hearing  is  held,  a  determination  shall 
be  made  within  75  days  after  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest for  such  hearing,  and  the  decision 
made  after  completion  of  such  hearing  shaU 
be  final.  Any  registration  suspended  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  reinstated  by  the 
Administrator  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  registrant  has  complied  fully 
with  the  requirements  that  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  suspension  of  the  registration. 

"(Iv)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(vi)  of  this  subparagraph,  data  submitted 
under  this  subparagraph  (before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Reform  Act) 
shall  not  t)e  considered  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  support  any  application  for  registra- 
tion, amended  registration,  rereglstratlon  or 
experimental  use  permit  on  behalf  of  any 
person  other  than  the  Joint  data  developers 
for  a  period  of  IS  years  after  the  data  are 
submitted,  unless  any  such  person  has  reim- 
bursed the  Joint  data  developers  by  paying  a 
share  of  the  real  cost  of  producing  the  data 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
sharing  In  such  costs.  Upon  payment,  such 
person  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  original 
participant  and  shall  share  in  all  rights  and 
be  bound  by  all  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  original  data  developers.  Such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  made  to  the  original  par- 
ticipants baaed  on  the  percentage  of  the 
overall  monetary  participation  in  the  Joint 
data  development  arrangement. 

"(v)  The  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  health  and  safety  data  submitted 
voluntarily  by  a  registrant  or  applicant  at 
any  time  after  September  30.  1978,  to  re- 
place data  which  such  person  deems  scien- 
tifically insufficient  under  generally  accept- 


ed good  laboratory  practices  or  test  stand- 
ards. In  order  to  obtain  the  rights  provided 
by  this  clause  and  clause  (iv)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  such  data,  a  regis- 
trant or  applicant  undertaking  such  a  re- 
placement study  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  replacement  study  Is  being 
performed  or  has  been  performed.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  any  such  notifica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  promptly  after 
its  receipt,  and  shall  state  therein  whether 
the  validity  of  the  study  is  under  review  and 
any  determinations  as  to  its  validity  which 
have  been  made.  Each  person  who,  as  of  the 
date  of  publication.  Is  a  registrant  or  an  ap- 
plicant for  registration  of  any  product  con- 
taining the  active  ingredient  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  study  shaU  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  Joint  data  develop- 
ment arrangement  as  provided  in  clause  (U) 
of  this  subparagraph.  If  a  registrant  or  ap- 
plicant of  record  as  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  informs  the  person  under- 
taking the  study,  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  publication,  of  the  registrant  or  appli- 
cant's decision  to  volimtarlly  participate, 
the  registrant  or  applicant  shall  have  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  Joint  data  developer 
as  described  in  cUuses  (U).  (ill),  and  (Iv)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(vl)  With  respect  to  any  study  which  has 
been  or  Is  being  performed  in  response  to  a 
request  for  additional  data  Issued  under  this 
subparagraph  between  September  30.  1978. 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Reform  Act,  any  person  who  on  such  date 
of  enactment  is  the  registrant  of  a  product 
of  the  type  to  which  that  request  applies 
but  who  is  not  already  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment to  share  in  the  cost  of  performing  that 
study  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  into  a  Joint 
data  development  arrangement  with  any 
person  or  group  which  is  performing  or  has 
performed  that  study,  under  which  arrange- 
ment such  person  shall  have  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  joint  data  developer  as  follows: 
In  the  case  where  a  study  is  being  per- 
formed by  two  or  more  persons  under  a 
Joint  data  development  agreement,  a  regis- 
trant who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rights  provided  by  the  clause  shall  be  bound 
by  the  terms  of  such  agreement;  and  in  all 
other  cases,  a  registrant  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rights  provided  by  this  clause 
shall  share  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  data 
as  provided  in  clause  (Iv)  of  this  subpara- 
graph and  shall  t>e  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  (ill)  of  this  subparagraph:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  registrant  who  wishes  to  be 
availed  of  the  rights  provided  by  this  clause 
shall,  not  later  than  120  days  after  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Pesticide  Hazard 
Prevention  Act,  submit  an  irrevocable  offer 
to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  to  the 
person  or  group  which  is  performing  or  has 
performed  the  study.". 

(3)  by  strUtlng  out  "30"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ninety"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  'with  respect  to  both 
active  and  inert  ingredients,  and  makes  writ- 
ten findings"  after  "determines"  In  the  first 
sentence; 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  the  first  sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "generally"  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  the  first  sentence; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and": 


(E)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (O)  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  when  used  in  accordance  with  wide- 
spread and  commonly  recognized  practice  it 
will  not  endanger  human  beings  (including 
children  who  are  permitted  under  the  F*lr 
Labor  Standards  Act  (20  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
to  work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides)."; 

(P)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence  flush  to  the 
margin: 

"In  determining  whether  a  pesticide  will  en- 
danger human  beings  under  subparagraph 
(E)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  potential  chronic 
effects  of  the  pesticide  on  human  beings  (in- 
cluding oncogenicity,  mutagenicity,  fetotox- 
Iclty,  reproductive  effects,  and  behavioral 
effects).";  and 

(0)  by  strlUng  out  the  second  to  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  the  following  new  sentences:  "If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  satisfied, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  notice  of  the  determination 
and  a  summary  of  the  factual  basis  and  rea- 
sons therefor.  Upon  publication  of  the 
notice,  a  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
notice  (including  a  person  opposed  to  the 
registration  and  use  of  the  potlclde)  shall 
have  the  same  remedies  as  are  provided  to  a 
person  adversely  affected  by  a  notice  under 
section  6(b)."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "may"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (7>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following:  ".  and  (Ul)  a  use  of  the 
pesticide  has  not  been  cancelled  or  suspend- 
ed under  section  6.  or  voluntarily  withdrawn 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  pesticide  was 
associated  with  concern  over  potential  ad- 
verse himian  health  or  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  pesticide";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to 
section  10,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  data  submitted  in 
support  of  a  conditional  registration  under 
this  subparagraph  (including  a  list  of  the 
outstanding  tests  to  be  performed  on  the 
pesticides  and  the  timetables  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  tests).";  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  3(d)  (7  U.S.C.  136a(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "generally"  in  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  contamination  of 
ground  water,"  after  "applicator,"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(C): 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of"  in  subparagraph  (CHi): 

(D)  by  inserting  "(including  contamina- 
tion of  ground  water)"  after  "environment" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (CKU); 
and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (CKll)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  establishing  such  other  restric- 
tions, the  Administrator  shall  specifically 
consider  the  seasonal,  soil-specific,  and  hy- 
drogeologlc  characteristics  of  the  location  in 
which  the  pesticide  will  be  applied.";  and 


(2)  by  inserting  "(Including  contamination 
of  ground  water)"  after  "environment"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Section  3(f)  (7  U,8.C.  136a(f))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "registration  of  an  active 
ingredient  that  has  been  registered  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  Act,  or  reregistered 
under  subsection  (g>  since  October  21,  1983" 
after  "a  pesticide"  In  the  proviso  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  States"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  caption;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  'or  with  any  State" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  3  (7  U,8.C. 
13Sa(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  RKRXOISTKATIOIf  Ot  PCSTICISSS.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  accomplish 
the  rereglstratlon  of  all  pesticides  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(3KA)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Reform  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  pestldde-actlve  ingredients 
not  reregistered  since  September  31, 1978,  In 
the  order  of  their  priority  for  reregtstratlon 
under  this  Act. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  list,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

'"(1)  give  the  highest  priority  on  the  list  to 
pesticides  used  in  substantial  volumes  that 
result  in  a  postharvest  residue  In  or  on  food 
or  feed  crops  or  In  poetappUcatlon  residues 
in  potable  ground  water,  and 

'"(11)  Include  among  the  pesticides  accord- 
ed the  highest  priority  on  the  Ust  the  pesti- 
cides shown  to  cause  mutagenic  effects  in  an 
appropriately  designed  and  conducted  ex- 
periment using  a  bacterial  test  system. 

'"(C)  The  establishment  of  the  list  by  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

""(3)  In  accordance  with  the  schedule  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  3(A)  above,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  examine  the  information 
in  the  files  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  relates  to  pesticide-active  in- 
gredients included  in  the  list  described  in 
paragraph  (2),  Identify  any  data  gaps  in  the 
information,  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  data  gaiM  at  the 
same  time  the  Ust  required  under  subpara- 
graph 3(A)  above  is  published.  Within  1 
year  of  publishing  the  list  and  data  gaps, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  letters  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(cK3XB)  requiring  regis- 
trants to  fulfill  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
any  data  gape  Identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  above. 

"(4)  If  the  Administrator  with  resi>ect  to  a 
pesticide-active  ingredient  does  not  take  the 
actions  required  under  paragraphs  (3) 
above,  and  if  there  are  outstandliig  data 
gaps  on  a  pesticide-active  Ingredient,  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cK2KB)(lv)  a  notice  of  intent  to  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  pesticides  contain- 
ing the  ingredient. 

""(5)(A)  In  accordance  with  the  schedule 
specified  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 3(cM2KB).  but  in  no  event  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  the  publication 
under  subparagraph  (3)  of  the  notice  of 
dau  gaps  with  respect  to  a  pesticide-active 
ingredient,  a  registrant  of  the  ingredient 
shaU- 

""(1)  conduct  such  studies  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  necessary  to  fill  the 
data  gaps  identified  in  the  notice;  and 

""(11)  report  the  results  on  the  studies  to 
the  Administrator,  unless  additional  time. 


not  to  exceed  1  year,  is  required  to  carry  out 
range-finding  or  other  preparatory  studies 
needed  to  conduct  a  scientifically  acceptable 
long-time  exjiertment. 

"(B)  If  a  registrant  does  not  comply  with 
subparagraph  (A)  above,  the  Administrator 
shall  iMue  pursuant  to  section  (cK2KBKiv) 
a  notice  of  intent  to  suspend  the  registrant's 
registrations  of  the  active  ingredient.". 

(e)  Sections  3  (7  VS.C.  130a)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  IimT  ImazDmrrs.— No  later  than 
June  30,  1984,  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
regulations  which  require  a  registrant  to 
conduct  tests  on  the  inert  ingredients  in 
pesticide  product  formulations  to  determine 
if  the  ingredients  may  cause  an  unreason- 
able adverse  effect  on  man  or  the  environ- 
ment, either  alone,  or  synergistically  with 
the  active  ingredient  or  other  inert  ingredi- 
ents contained  in  the  formulation.  Informa- 
tion on  the  toxicity  of  inert  Ingredients 
shall  be  subject  to  dlsclosiire  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  Administrator  shaU  not  disclose 
the  percentage  of  each  Inert  ingredient  in  a 
given  peatldde  formulation  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  that  such  disclo- 
sure is  necessary  in  the  public  interest". 

Sk.  5.  SecUon  4(aKl)  (7  U,8.C.  IS«b(aKl) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  shall  not  require 
private  applicators  to  take  any  examination 
to  establish  competency  in  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides" in  the  proviso  of  the  first  sentence; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '":  Provided,  hotoever" 
In  the  seventh  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  eighth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

KXPXROfKIfTAL  USI  PSKICrtS 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136c(a»  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  '""The  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  issue  an  experimental 
use  permit  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide  if  the  use 
has  been  voluntarily  withdrawn  for  health 
or  environmental  reasons,  canceled,  or  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  regis- 
tered pesticides  or  pest-control  practices  are 
available  to  control  the  pest  damage  which 
the  pesticide  is  designed  to  controL". 

(b)  SecUon  5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  13«c(e»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "shaU": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place  it 
appears;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng;  ".or  that  the  use 
of  the  pesticide  in  accordance  with  the 
permit  wlU  not  yield  data  or  information 
which  is  useful  in  satisfying  registration  re- 
quirements imposed  by  section  3". 

ADlOlflSTKATrVX  BKVIZW 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  6(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (3)  as  foUows: 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  after  the  registration 
of  a  pesticide  or  the  establishment  of  a  tol- 
erance It  appears  to  the  Administrator  that 
false,  misleading,  or  inaccurate  information 
has  been  submitted  by  the  registrant  to  the 
Agency  in  support  of  such  registration  or 
tolerance,  the  Administrator  may  immedi- 
ately issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  cancel  such 
registration  or  revoke  tolerances.  In  the 
event  that  a  hearing  is  held  pursuant  to 
such  notice,  the  issues  shaU  be  limited  to  a 
determination  of  whether  false,  misleading, 
or  inaccurate  information  was  submitted  to 
the  Agency:  Provided,  That  the  registration 
or  tolerance  sbaU  not  be  canceled  or  re- 
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voked  If  the  registrant  establishes  that  such 
Information  Is  not  presently  material  to  the 
findings  required  under  section  3<c)<5).  The 
hearing  shall  be  concluded  within  90  days 
after  Issuance  of  the  notice  and  the  Admin- 
istrator's final  decision  shall  be  issued 
within  30  days  of  completion  of  the  hear- 

(b)'  SecUon  6<b)  (7  VS.C.  13«d(b))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "generally"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  endanger  human  beings  (including 
children  who  are  permitted  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.) 
to  work  in  areas  treated  with  pesticides)" 
after  "environment";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    shall";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  sentence  the  following: 
"(including  a  registrant,  a  user  of  the  pesti- 
cide, or  a  member  of  the  public  with  or 
without  an  economic  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  registration  of  the  pesti- 
cide)". 

(c)  Section  6<d)  (7  U.S.C.  136d(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "If  a 
bearing  is  held  to  consider  the  registration 
of  a  previously  canceled  pesticide  use,  the 
scope  of  the  hearing  shall  be  limited  to  an 
examination  of  the  data  and  evidence  not 
available  to  the  Administrator  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  hearing  held  under  section 
8<a)  or  6<b),  or  upon  Issxiance  of  a  cancella- 
tion decision.". 

(d)  Section  6  (7  VS.C.  13«d)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  ErrscT  or  Camcxllatioh.  Suspdision, 
OR  WrrHDRAWAU- If  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  has  been  canceled,  suspended,  or 
voluntarily  withdrawn.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  the  registration  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  human  health 
or  environmental  consequences  of  the  pesti- 
cide, the  pesticide  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
registration  or  conditional  registration 
under  section  3,  and  experimental  use 
permit  under  section  5.  or  a  special  local 
needs  registration  under  section  24(c)  for 
the  use  or  uses  for  which  the  registration 
has  been  canceled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily 
withdrawn,  unless  the  Administrator  finds 
that— 

"(1)  another  registered  pesticide  or  other 
feasible  alternative  to  the  pesticide  is  not 
available  to  control  the  pest  damage  the 
pesticide  is  designed  to  control; 

"(2)  the  pest  damage  has  increased  sub- 
stantially, or  Is  a  new  pest  Infestation  since 
the  cancellation,  suspension,  or  withdrawal 
of  the  pesticide  causing,  or  threatening  to 
cause,  significant  damage;  and 

"(3)  data  Is  available  to  the  Administrator 
which  demonstrates  that  the  pesticide  will 
effectively  control  the  damage  or  Infesta- 
tion.". 

STAMIUMW  ATPUCABLX  TO  PXSTICIDK 
AFFLICATOHS 

Sbc.  8.  Subsection  (a)-  of  section  11  (7 
nJS.C.  136i(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  IM  Odixeal.— The  Administrator  shall 
issue  regulations  which  require  a  commer- 
cial appUcator  to  maintain  records,  and  file 
annual  reports  or  other  records,  concerning 
pesticide  use  by  the  applicator,  including 
the  time,  location,  quantities,  mixtures,  ap- 
plication rates  and  equipment,  and  any  such 
other  information  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.". 


afononrm 
ate.  9.  SecUon  IS  (7  U.S.C.   136m)  Is  re- 
pealed, except  for  any  indemnification  ac- 
tions underway  before  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Pesticide  Hazard  Reduction  Act. 

CITUaM  SUITS 

S«c.  10.  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.IS*  et  leq.)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  16  (7 
U.S.C.  136n)  the  following  new  section: 
"SBC  ISA.  cmzKN  surra. 

"(a)  In  OnfniAL.- 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
a  person  may  commence  a  civil  action  for 
damages  or  equitable  relief,  or  both— 

"(A)  against  a  person  (Including  (1)  the 
United  SUtes.  and  (ii)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
this  Act;  or 

"(B)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
Act  which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties— 

"(A)  to  enforce  this  Act; 

"(B)  to  order  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form an  act  or  duty  described  in  paragraph 
(1KB);  and 

"(C)  to  apply  any  appropriate  civil  or 
criminal  penalty  provided  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Noncr- 

"(IKA)  An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  a  person,  other 
than  the  Administrator— 

"(i)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  date  the 
plaintiff  lias  given  notice  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation to  the  Administrator,  the  State  in 
which  the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  the 
defendant;  or 

"(U)  if  the  Administrator  or  a  State  has 
commenced  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  or  criminal  action  In  a  Federal  or  State 
court  to  require  compliance  with  this  Act. 

"(B)  A  person  may  intervene  in  an  action 
described  in  subparagraph  (AXii)  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
and  unless  the  violation  poses  an  Imminent 
hazard  to  human  beings  or  the  environ- 
ment, an  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  the  Administrator 
prior  to  60  days  after  the  date  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(3)  A  person  shall  provide  notice  under 
this  subsection  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(C)  ClRTAIR  UHLAWTUI  ACTS.— 

"(1)  An  action  alleging  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 13(aXl)  may  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion only  In  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
violation  has  occurred. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  Is  not  a  party  to 
an  action  described  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
Administration  may  intervene  in  the  action 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(d)  Costs  or  LmoATioH.— A  court  may 
award  the  costs  of  litigation  (Including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  export  witness  fees)  to 
a  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  LXOAL  AHD  Equitabls  Rklixt  Not  Ri- 
STRicRD.- Nothing  in  this  section  shall  re- 
strict a  right  which  a  person  may  have  to 
any  legal  or  equitable  relief  for  a  violation 
of  this  Act  by  another  person. 


"(f)  Civn,  Acnow  it  Statx  Oovbuiohs.— 
If  the  Administrator  has  failed  to  enforce 
this  Act  in  a  State  and  the  failure  causes  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare of  another  State,  the  Oovemor  of  the 
other  State  may  at  any  time  commence  a 
civil  action  against  the  Administration 
under  this  section.". 

mrOKTS  AMD  KXPORTS 

Sk.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  17(b) 
(7  U.8.C.  13So(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"whether  voluntary.  Involuntary,  or  pursu- 
ant to  settlement."  after  "be  effective". 

zzmraoH  or  rsDnuu.  or  statk  aodicixs 

8k.  13.  Section  18  (7  U.S.C.  136p)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-8EC    18.    KXSMFTION    OF    FKDERAL    OR    STATE 
AGKNCnS. 

"(a)  RiauBTS.— A  Federal  or  State  agency 
may  request  the  Administrator  to  exempt 
the  agency  from  any  provision  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  ExntmoHs.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  requested 
exemption  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  exemption  is  necessary  to  prevent 
or  substantially  mitigate  an  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  grant  an 
exemption  which  would  permit  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  a  pesticide  for  a  use  for 
which  it  is  not  registered  under  this  Act  if— 

"(A)  another  pesticide  Is  registered  under 
this  Act  for  that  use.  unless  the  applicant 
for  the  emergency  exemption  demonstrates 
that  the  registered  pesticide  is  ineffective  or 
cannot  be  made  available  for  that  use; 

"(B)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  another  pest  control  practice  which 
could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
would  produce  a  less  detrimental  effect  on 
the  public  health,  welfare,  or  environment. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "pest  control  practice"  Includes  both  a 
means  of  controlling  a  pest  without  using  a 
pesticide  and  the  use  of  a  pesticide  which  is 
registered  for  another  use  or  uses. 

"(c)  Lkhoth  Aifs  RxiTTWAi.— An  exemption 
under  this  section  may  not  be  Issued  for 
more  than  1  year  or  renewed  more  than 
twice. 

"(d)  CoHSULTATioit.— In  determining 
whether  to  grant  an  exemption  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  consult  with 
appropriate  State  or  Federal  officials.  In- 
cluding those  with  responsibilities  in  areas 
such  as  agriculture,  public  health,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  protection. 

"(e)  Public  ComfXirT.— Unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  it  is  necessary  to  grant 
an  exemption  within  48  hours  as  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (g)  below,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  application  for 
an  emergency  exemption  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication. Information  contained  In  the  ap- 
plication for  an  emergency  exemption  that 
is  requested  by  a  member  of  the  public 
within  10  days  of  the  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  must  be  provid- 
ed at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  Administra- 
tor's decision  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion. In  making  a  determination  on  the  ap- 
plication, the  Administrator  shall  consider 
any  information  provided  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  a  member  of  the  public.  The  Ad- 
Doinistrator  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  a  timely  manner  his  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 


"(f)     DiSCLOSUSK     or     iKrOUCATIOH     COR- 

TAUfKD  IK  EiaxoDt(rr  Exmrnon  ArrucA- 
Tioiis.— All  information  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  in  support  of  an  application 
for  an  emergency  exemption  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Administrator  to  any  member 
of  the  public  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a 
request  for  such  Information. 

"(g)  Prior  Approval  op  thx  Administra- 
tor.—In  no  case  may  this  section  permit  an 
unregistered  use  of  a  pesticide  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Administrator  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Administrator  must  act  upon 
an  application  for  an  emergency  exemption 
within  48  hours  if  he  concurs  with  the  appli- 
cant that  extraordinary  emergency  circum- 
stances exist  where  immediate  pest  control 
measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  Imminent 
and  substantial  harm  to  man,  the  environ- 
ment, or  the  public  welfare.". 

RXSZARCR  AND  MONITORING 

Sk.  13.  Section  20  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  National  Monitoring  Plan.— In  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
established  by  section  25(d)  of  this  Act.  and 
the  Science  Advisor;'  Board  established 
under  the  Evironmental  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1978.  the  Administrator  shall 
formulate  and  periodically  revise,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies,  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for 
monitoring  pesticides.  This  plan  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  collection,  storage. 
Interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  data  on 
quantities  of  pesticides  used,  by  active  ingre- 
dient, by  crop,  and  by  geographical  area;  on 
human  exposure  to  pesticides.  Including 
direct  and  indirect  exposure  to  applicators, 
farmworkers,  homeowners,  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  or  residing  near  application 
sites,  and  indirect  exposure  via  food,  drink- 
ing water,  and  other  sources;  on  existing  en- 
vironmental loadings  of  pesticide  residues 
including,  specifically,  air,  soils,  surface 
water,  ground  water,  sediments,  man. 
plants,  and  animals;  on  trends  In  residues; 
and  on  identifying  and  preventing  potential 
problems.  The  plan  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  every  5  years  and  updated  as  appropri- 
ate. To  the  extent  feasible,  the  monitoring 
plan  shall  Incorporate  and  make  use  of  ex- 
isting data-collection  efforts  by  EPA  or 
other  F'ederal,  State,  or  local  agencies. 

"(c)  Monitoring.- The  Administrator 
shall  undertake  such  monitoring  In  air,  soil, 
surface  wat«r.  ground  water,  sediments, 
man.  plants,  and  animals,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Implementation  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  national  pesticide  monitoring  plan. 
The  Administrator  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  monitoring  of  man  and  ani- 
mals and  their  environment  for  incidental 
pesticide  exposure,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  quantification  of  Incidental 
human  and  environmental  pesticide  pollu- 
tion and  the  secular  trends  thereof,  and 
Identification  of  the  sources  of  contamina- 
tion and  their  relationship  to  human  and 
environmental  effects.  Such  activities  shall 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agenciss.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assure  the  quality  of  all 
data.". 

(2)  adding  new  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f).  and 
(g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  monitoring  data  In  a 
timely  and  useful  way. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  request  other  agencies  to  expand  or 
extend  existing  data-collection  activities  as 


necessary  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  national  pesticides  monitor- 
ing plan.  The  Administrator  is  further  au- 
thorized to  pay  reasonable  funds  for  such 
data. 

"(f)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  proposed  by  rule  not  later  than 
June  1.  1984.  and  shall  go  into  effect  not 
later  than  October  1,  1984,  upon  which  date 
the  Administrator  stuUl  begin  undertaking 
the  monitoring  activities  required  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(g)  Provided  that  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Monitoring  Plan  for  pesticides  and 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  are  carried  out,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
making  pesticides  monitoring  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  agency  monitoring  pro- 
gram.". 

SOLICITATION  OP  COMMENTS 

Sk.  14.  Section  21(b)  (7  U.S.C.  136s(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'may,  at  his  discre- 
tion," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

DELKATION  AND  (XWmUTIOa 

8k.  15.  Section  22  (7  U.S.C.  136t)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Ox;uPATioNAL  Sapstt  or  Hkaltr 
Standards.— In  exercising  any  authority 
under  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  not, 
for  purposes  of  section  4(bKl)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (39 
VS.C.  653(bXl)),  be  considered  to  be  exer- 
cising statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or  en- 
force standards  or  regulations  affecting  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health.". 

ATTTHORTTT  OP  STATES 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Section  34<b)  (7  U.8.C.  136v(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Such"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  State  may  impose  or  continue  in 
effect  requirements  for  labeling  or  packag- 
ing in  order  to  enforce  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  a  federally  registered  pesticide  or 
device  in  the  State.  If  a  State  imposes  or 
continues  in  effect  the  requiranents.  the 
State  shall  require  that  the  prohibited  use 
be  stated  on  the  lahellng  or  packaging  and 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  of  the  action 
and  the  reasons  for  the  action.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  a  record  of  the  require- 
ments and  make  the  record  available  to  the 
public". 

(b)  Section  34(c)  (7  U.8.C.  13ev(c))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "federally  registered 
pesticides"  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pes- 
ticides which  are  registered  under  para- 
graph (S)  or  (7KA)  of  section  3(c)  and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  more  than  90  days 
if  disapproved  by  the  Administrator  within 
that  period"  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "until  90  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator is  notified  by  a  SUte  of  the  Intent 
of  the  SUte  to  issue  the  registration"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence;  "If  the  Admin- 
istrator disapproves  the  registration  during 
the  90-day  period,  the  registration  shall  not 
become  effective.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(A)  on  the  basis  of 
lack  of  essentiality  of  a  pesticide  or  (B)"  In 
the  last  sentence; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "that"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "hazard,"  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  that  the 
registration  is  unnecessary  to  meet  special 
local  needs  and  therefore  the  registrant 
should  apply  for  registration  under  section 
3(cX5),"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "If  more  than  5  SUtes 
provide  under  this  subsection  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  new  or  additional  use  of  a  pesti- 
cide to  meet  the  same  special  local  need, 
there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  special  local  need  does  not  exist  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall":  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  A  registration  issued  by  a  State  under 
this  subaection  shall  expire  after  a  5-year 
period.  At  the  end  of  each  5-year  pericxi,  the 
State  may  issue  a  new  registration  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"(6)  If  a  special  local  need  registration  has 
not  been  used,  or  has  lapsed,  the  State  au- 
thority Initially  granting  the  registration 
must  so  inform  the  Administrator.". 

AXTTBORITT  or  ADMINISTRATOR 

8k.  17.  (a)  Section  25(d)  (7  UJB.C. 
130w(d»  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
eighth  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "In  appointing  members  to  the 
pax^  the  Administrator  shall  attempt  to 
appoint  members  from  the  fields  of  airicul- 
tural  economics,  entomology,  plant  patholo- 
gy, animal  pathology,  epidemiology,  and 
ecology,  and  to  avoid  the  appointment  of 
members  from  similar  disciplines.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  appoint  each  member  of 
the  panel  for  a  3-year  term  and  stagger  the 
appointments  such  that  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  three  members  expire  during  the 
same  year.". 

(b)  Section  35  (7  U.8.C.  136w)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  RnULATIONS  CONCXRNING  PlSilClia. 
USB.- 

"(1)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  1  year,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentidde  Reform  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  regulations  which  re- 
quire the  safe  use  of  pesticides  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Individuals  present  in  the  vicinity 
of  areas  treated  with  pesticides. 

"(3)  The  regulations  shall  require— 

"(A)  the  protection  of  individuals  preeent 
in  the  vicinity  of  areas  treated  with  pesti- 
cides taking  into  accounts 

"(1)  the  expected  levels  and  effecU  of  ex- 
posure to  pesticides; 

"(11)  the  need  to  establish  buffer  sones  to 
protect  the  Individuals  from  the  overspray 
and  drift  of  pesticide  applications; 

"(lii)  the  need  to  provide  adequate  ad- 
vance warning  to  individuals  present  in  the 
areas;  and 

"(iv)  the  need  for  adequate  field  posting 
of  pesticide  applications; 

"(B)  the  documenUtion  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations by  applicators  and  access  to  the  doc- 
uments by  Interested  parties; 

"(C)  the  safe  storage,  warehousing,  and 
disposal  of  pesticides  and  pesticide  contain- 
ers; and 
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"(D)  the  reporting  of  h&rm  cftuaed  by  pes- 
ticides to  man  and  the  environment.". 

RATS  nUMAKT  KKTOHCOCBrt  BKSPOIfStBILITr 

Sk.  18.  (a)  Section  2«<aKl)  (7  U.S.C. 
13<w-l<aKl))  ia  amended  by  Inserting 
"which  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  sections 
13  and  25"  after  "regulations". 

(b)  SecUon  26  (7  U.S.C.  136w-l)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■(d)  In  order  to  maintain  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  pestlclde-use  viola- 
tions, a  State  which  has  the  responsibility 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenllcide 
Reform  Act  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
subaecUon  (aXl)  within  3  years  after  such 
date.". 


Sk.  19.  The  Act  (7  UJS.C.  136  et  se<j.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
-SBCn.  FEES. 

"No  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Reform  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  require  persons— 

"(1)  In  order  to  register  or  reregister  a  pes- 
ticide or  receive  other  services  under  sec- 
tions 3,  5.  18,  and  24(c),  to  pay  such  fees  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines will  be  sufficient  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
fully  self-supportive  registration  process 
under  this  Act:  and 

"(2)  in  order  to  receive  services  under  sec- 
tions 6.  7,  8.  9,  and  13,  to  pay  such  fees  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  services.". 

EiiFix>TiB  PBoncnoM 

Sic.  20.  The  Act  (7  XSS.C.  136  ct  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  20  of  this  Act)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SEC  n.  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION. 

"(a)  lit  GnonAL.— An  employer  may  not 
discharge  an  employee,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  an  employee  with  respect 
to  the  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  of  the  employee, 
on  the  ground  that  the  employee  has— 

"(1)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  Is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding;  or 

"(3)  assisted,  participated,  or  is  about  to 
assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In  such  a 
proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  undertak- 
en to  carry  out  this  Act. 

•(b)  RXMKDY.— 

"(IKA)  Within  30  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  an  alleged  violation  of  this  Act,  an 
employee  who  believes  that  the  employee 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  by  a  person  In  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Secretary')  alleging 
the  dlsctiarge  or  discrimination. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  the  complaint,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  the  violation  of  the  fUing  of 
the  complaint. 

"(2)<A)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  viola- 
tion alleged  in  the  complaint. 

"(11)  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  complete 
the  investigation  and  notify  In  writing  the 


complainant  and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  violation  of  the  results  of  the 
Investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  clause 
(I). 

"(Ul)  Within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  complaint,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the 
complaint  Is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  a  settlement  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  person  alleged 
to  have  committed  the  violation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  an  order  providing  the  relief 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B)  or  denying 
the  complaint. 

"(Iv)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  on  the  record 
after  noUce  and  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing. 

"(v)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  a 
settlement  terminating  a  proceeding  on  a 
complaint  without  the  participation  and 
consent  of  the  complainant. 

"(BXl)  If  the  Secretary  receives  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (Da  complaint  of  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  and  determines 
that  the  violation  has  occurred,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  order  the  person  who  committed 
the  violation  to— 

"(I)  take  affirmative  action  to  abate  the 
violation; 

"(ID  reinstate  the  complainant  to  the 
former  position  of  the  complainant,  togeth- 
er with  the  compensation  (including  back 
pay),  terms,  conditions,  and  privileges  of  the 
employment  of  the  complainant; 

"(III)  pay  the  complainant  compensatory 
damagwi;  and 

"(IV)  where  appropriate,  pay  the  com- 
plainant exemplary  damages. 

"(11)  If  the  Secretary  issues  an  order  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1).  the  Secretary  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  complainant,  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
Is  Issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  attorney's 
fees)  reasonably  Incurred  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  by  the  complainant  for.  or  In 
connection  with,  the  bringing  of  the  com- 
plaint upon  which  the  order  was  baaed  and 
remit  the  sum  to  the  complainant. 

"(c)  Rrvixw.— 

"(IKA)  Within  60  days  after  the  issuance 
of  an  order  described  In  subsection  (b),  an 
employee  or  employer  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  the  order  may  obtain  review  of 
the  order  In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circiUt  in  which  the  violation. 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  was  Issued, 
allegedly  occurred. 

"(B)  The  review  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(2)  If  an  order  of  the  Secretary  Is  eligible 
(or  review  under  paragraph  (1),  the  order 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  a 
criminal  or  other  civil  proceeding. 

"(d)  ENTORcrKBrr.— 

"(1)  If  a  person  falls  to  comply  with  an 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (b)(2),  the 
Secretary  shall  file  a  clvU  action  In  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  as  found  to  occur  to 
enforce  the  order. 

"(3)  A  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  all  appropriate  relief  (Including  In- 
junctive relief  and  compensatory  and  exem- 
plary damages)  in  an  action  brought  under 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  civU  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  heard  and  decided  expedi- 
tiously. 

"(e)  ExcLOsiON.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  an  employee  who, 
acting  without  direction  from  the  employer 
of  the  employee,  deliberately  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.". 


HfSOOB  KZPOSUXE 

Ssc.  21.  SecUon  2S<c)  (7  U.S.C.  136w(c»  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "':"  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (7)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(7)  to  esUbllsh  and  enforce  standards  for 
Indoor  human  exposure  to  pesticides.". 
conpoMcnio  Ajomifxim 

Ssc.  22.  The  table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  Kb)  (7  VJS.C.  116  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  2(e); 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  2  the  following: 
"(ff)E>aUgap."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  3(c); 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  SUtes"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3(fX3); 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  section  3  the  following: 

""(h)  Inert  IngredienU."; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  section  6(a)  the  following: 

"(3)  Actions  In  response  to  false.  Incomplete, 
or  Inaccurate  data.": 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  section  6  the  following: 

"(g)  Effect  of  cancellation,  suspension,  or 
withdrawal."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
section  15; 

(9)  by  Inserting  after  the  Items  relating  to 
section  16  the  following: 

"Sec.  16A.  atlzen  suits. 
"(a)  In  general. 
"(b)  Notice. 

"(c)  Certain  unlawful  acts. 
"(d)  Cost  of  litigation. 

"(e)  Legal  and  equitable  relief  not  re- 
stricted. 
■"(f)  ClvU  action  by  SUte  Governors."; 

(10)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
section  18  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followinr 

"Sec.    18.   Exemption   of   Federal   or  SUte 

agencies. 

'"(a)  Requests. 

"(b)  Exemptions. 

"(c)  Length  and  renewaL 

"(d)  ConsulUtion. 
"■(e)  Public  comment."; 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  re- 
lating to  section  22  the  followinr 

"(c)  Occupational  safety  or  health  stand- 
ards."; 

(12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  35  the  followinr 

"(f)  RegiUatlons  concerning  pesticide  use.""; 
and 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr 

"Sec.  33.  Fees. 

"Sec.  33.  Employee  protection. 
"(a)  In  generaL      { 
"(b)  Remedy. 
"(c)  Review. 
"(d)  Enforcement. 
■■(e)  Exclusion.". 

BRIET  ExrtANATIOM  OP  THX  "Fkdkrai.  Insic- 
TICIDK.         FUHGICn)*,        AHD        RODKRTICntt 

RKPORif  Act'" 

Section  1  contains  the  title  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 3  sUtes  that  all  amendmenU  altering 
an  existing  sUtute  refer  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act 
(FIFRA).  unless  otherwise  specified. 


Section  3  contains  several  changes  in  defi- 
nition of  basic  terms  in  FIFRA.  An  addition- 
al clause  Is  added  to  the  definition  of  "active 
ingredient,"  sUtlng  that  the  definition  shall 
include  an  Ingredient  of  a  pesticide  which 
will  endanger  human  beings.  The  primary 
intent  of  this  change  Is  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  require  daU  on  Inert  Ingredients, 
to  consider  potential  adverse  Impacts  from 
inert  Ingredients  in  reading  regulatory  deci- 
sions under  FIFRA.  to  list  Inert  ingredients 
on  the  label,  and  to  sUte  and  enforce  pesti- 
cide use  restrictions  specified  because  of  the 
potential  toxicit  of  Inert  ingredients.  (Sever- 
al other  sections  of  the  "Pesticide  Hazard 
Prevention  Act "  conUln  other  amendments 
to  FIFRA  clarifying  how  specific  provisions 
of  FIFRA  shall  apply  to  inert  Ingredients.) 

Section  3  also  changes  the  definitions  of 
"certified,"  "private, "  and  ■commercial"  ap- 
plicators. In  all  three  cases,  a  clause  Is  elimi- 
nated that  allows  a  certified  applicator  to 
■■supervise  the  use  of"  a  restricted  use  pesti- 
cide applied  by  another  person.  The  defini- 
tion specifying  what  it  means  to  apply  a  re- 
stricted use  pesticide  "under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  certified  applicator"  is  delet- 
ed. Accordingly,  all  applicators  of  restricted 
use  pesticides  must  be  certified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  FIFRA. 

The  definition  of  'ingredient  sUtement," 
which  must  appear  on  pesticide  labels.  Is  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  name  of  toxic  Inert  In- 
gredient, In  addition  to  the  name  and  per- 
centage of  active  Ingredients.  The  definition 
does  not  require  the  percentage  of  each 
Inert  Ingredient  to  be  specified  In  order  to 
help  protect  from  potential  competitors  the 
exact  formula  of  pesticide  products. 

The  definition  of  "unreasonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment,"  the  basic 
standard  governing  nearly  all  regulatory  de- 
cisions under  FIFRA.  is  changed  by  deleting 
references  to  adverse  effects  on  man.  The 
"adverse  Impacts"  standard  would  still 
apply  to  envlix>nmental  Impacts.  Elsewhere 
in  this  Act,  a  "will  endanger  human  health" 
standard  Is  specified  for  adverse  effects  on 
man. 

A  definition  of  the  term  "daU  gap"  is 
added  to  the  sUtute.  A  "daU  gap "  exlsU 
when  a  daU  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  applicable  to  a  given  active 
Ingredient  or  pesticide  product  has  not  been 
satisfied  by  pesticide  registrants  through 
submission  of  a  valid  study  which  has  been 
conducted  according  to  an  experimental 
design  Judged  to  be  accepUble  in  response 
to  the  daU  requirement.  The  definition  also 
specified  the  criteria  the  Administrator 
shall  apply  In  Judging  whether  a  given  study 
satisfies  a  daU  requirement.  These  Include 
the  study  protocols,  documenUtlon  of  the 
conduct  and  analysis  of  the  study,  and  the 
results  of  the  study. 

Section  4  contains  a  number  of  extensive 
amendmenU  to  section  3  of  FIFRA.  Section 
4(a)(1)  of  this  Act  alters  the  provision  sUt- 
lng the  Administrator  "shall  revise"  the 
guidelines  specifying  what  daU  shall  be  re- 
quired in  support  of  a  registration  to  "may 
revise.'"  This  change  is  Intended  to  grant  the 
Administrator  greater  discretion.  A  provi- 
sion is  added  which  clarifies  what  informa- 
tion the  Administrator  shall  require  in  sup- 
port of  pesticide  registrations.  "Pursuant  to 
the  standards  of  this  Act,"  the  Administra- 
tor shall  require  sufficient  Information  to 
assess  the  risks  and  beneflU  of  pesticides. 
Such  daU  requlremenU  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  and  consistently  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Waivers  or  variation  In  daU  re- 
quirements may  be  granted  only  if  the  ad- 
visability of  the  waiver  or  variation  Is  clear- 


ly established,  taking  Into  account  public 
commenU  received  pursuant  to  a  notice  pro- 
posing such  an  action.  The  term  "he"  Is  re- 
placed throughout  this  paragraph  by  "the 
Administrator." 

Subsection  4(aKlKD)  of  this  Act  changes 
the  provisions  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the 
disclosure  of  Information  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  In  support  of  a  pesticide  reg- 
istration. Under  current  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  within  30  days  of  granting 
a  registration  to  make  available  to  the 
public,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  FIFRA.  the  daU  submitted  by  regis- 
tranU  relevant  to  the  registration  actions. 
This  Act  esublishes  elsewhere  a  90  day 
comment  period  after  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  a  piestlclde  contain- 
ing a  new  active  Ingredient  or  a  changed  use 
pattern  of  previously  registered  active  Ingre- 
dient. Section  4(aKlKD)  of  this  Act  speci- 
fies that  the  Administrator  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  In  an  expeditious 
manner  the  daU  submitted  in  support  of 
such  registration  applications,  or  petitions 
to  establish  tolerances.  Hence.  daU  would 
be  dlsclosable  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  10  prior  to  granting  registrations  or 
establishing  tolerances  during  the  period 
the  Administrator  Is  evaluating  the  perti- 
nent applications. 

Subsection  4(aK2)  of  this  Act  contains  a 
substantial  rewrite  of  section  3(cK3XB)  of 
FIFRA.  The  amendment  Is  substantially 
Identical  to  the  language  contained  in  HJi. 
5203,  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
August  11.  1982.  This  section  of  FIFRA 
specifies  the  procedures  and  provisions  gov- 
erning the  Joint  development  and  sharing  of 
"defensive  daU"  as  required  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  fill  a  daU  gap.  The  new  provi- 
sions would: 

(1)  Allow  registranU  130  days  to  respond 
to  an  EPA  daU  request,  rather  than  the 
present  90  days; 

--(3)  Require,  rather  than  permit,  regis- 
trants to  enter  into  Joint  daU  development 
arrangemenU,  unless  all  registrants  agree 
otherwise; 

(3)  EsUbllsh  a  cost-sharing  arrangement 
under  which  each  of  the  Joint  daU  develop- 
ers would  pay  an  initial  cost  of  $100,000  or 
divide  equally  35  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  cost,  whichever  is  less,  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  cosU  as  needed  on  a  pro  raU 
basis,  according  to  individual  United  SUtes 
market  share  of  the  pesticide  In  question. 
Each  participant's  share  would  be  deter- 
mined by  an  Independent  auditor,  based  on 
the  most  recent  available  sales  figures; 

(4)  Provide  for  suspension  of  the  registra- 
tion of  any  registrant  that  falls  to  enter  into 
a  Joint  daU  development  arrangement  for 
the  producU  for  which  the  additional  daU 
are  requested,  and  make  such  arrangement 
enforceable  In  a  Federal  district  court 
action  instituted  by  any  of  the  participants; 

(5)  Expand  the  scope  of  hearings  provided 
for  registrants  who  appeal  such  suspensions 
to  allow  consideration  of  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis 
for  requiring  the  additional  data.  Now  such 
hearings  are  restricted  to  considering 
whether  the  registrant  has  failed  to  take 
the  action  required  to  provide  the  requested 
daU  and  whether  the  suspension  order  pro- 
vides for  disposition  of  existing  stocks  con- 
sistent with  the  Act.  (Dther  hearing  provi- 
sions would  be  unchanged; 

(6)  Provide  a  15-year  period  of  protection 
for  defensive  data,  following  the  date  the 
daU  were  submitted,  during  which  time  any 
party  could  obtain  the  right  to  use  defensive 
dau  by  Joining  the  Joint  dau  development 


group  and  reimbursing  the  previous  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  new  member  would 
pay  a  share  of  the  total  daU  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  sharing  in 
such  cost.  The  payment  then  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  previous  group  members 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tion; 

(7)  Provide  for  daU  submitted  by  a  regis- 
trant after  September  30,  1978,  to  replace 
previous  daU  that  are  deemed  scientifically 
Insufficient  by  generally  accepted  standards 
to  be  treated  In  the  same  way  as  defensive 
daU  requested  by  EPA,  except  that  other 
registrants  would  be  entitled,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  participate  in  Joint  daU  develop- 
ment arrangemenU;  and 

(8)  Provide  a  transition  between  current 
procedures  and  the  new  procedures  of  this 
amendment  by  giving  persons,  who  had  re- 
ceived notices  from  EPA  asking  for  addition- 
al dau  to  support  existing  registrations,  the 
right  to  compel  Joint  dau  development  with 
other  registrants  currently  performing  test- 
ing. This  option  must  be  exercised  within 
130  dajrs  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  4(aK3)  of  this  Act  extends  the 
comment  period  from  30  to  90  days  for  per- 
sons wanting  to  comment  on  applications 
for  registration.  Subsection  4(a)(4)  adds  a 
requirement  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
when  registering  a  pesticide,  make  a  written 
determination  with  respect  to  the  active  and 
inert  IngredienU  of  a  pesticide.  Another 
change  specifies  that  the  determination 
shall  be  that  the  pesticide,  when  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  widespread  and  commonly 
recognized  practices,  "will  not  cause  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effecU  on  the  environ- 
ment," Instead  of  "will  not  generally  cause 
..."  as  under  existing  law.  A  new  subpara- 
graph (E)  Is  added  establishing  the  new 
""will  endanger'"  standard  applicable  to  a 
pesticide's  potential  hazards  to  man.  The 
Administrator  Is  further  directed  to  consid- 
er a  full  range  of  tx>tential  chronic  health 
effecU  in  determining  whether  a  pesticide 
"'will  endanger"  human  beings. 

Subsection  4(aKb)  of  this  Act  eliminates 
the  Administrator's  existing  authority  to 
waive  efficacy  daU  requlremenU.  A  new 
provision  Is  added  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
summary  of  the  factual  basis  supporting 
registration  actions.  Persons  adversely  af- 
fected or  opposed  to  registration  actions  are 
granted  the  same  remedies  to  initiate  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  action  as  specified  in  sec- 
tion (6)  of  FIFRA. 

Subsection  4(aKS)  of  this  Act  removes  the 
Administrator's  discretionary  authority  to 
deny  registrations  when  the  basic  requlre- 
menU of  paragraph  (5)  are  not  met.  The 
clause  "the  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
register  a  pesticide"  is  changed  to  "the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  .  .  .". 

Subsection  4(aK6)  of  this  Act  alters  when 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  conditional 
registration  for  a  pesticide  under  section 
3(cX7)  of  PIPRA.  The  new  provision  prohib- 
iU  the  Administrator  from  granting  a  condi- 
tional registration  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide 
which  has  previously  been  cancelled  or  sus- 
pended. The  same  prohibition  applies  if  a 
registration  was  voluntarily  withdrawn.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  vol- 
untary withdrawal  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  effecU  of  the 
pesticide.  Another  provision  is  added  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  to  make  available  to 
the  public,  subject  to  section  10  of  FIFRA. 
the  daU  submitted  In  support  of  a  condi- 
tional registration,  along  with  a  list  of  out- 
standing tesU  to  be  performed  on  the  pesti- 
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dde  and  the  Umeable  coremlng  completion 
knd  submlnlon  of  the  test*. 

SubMction  4(aK7)  of  thla  Act  strikes  the 
so-called  Ormasley- Allen"  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  initiating  an  interim  administrative 
review  (formerly  known  as  an  RPAR  review. 
now  called  a  Special  Review).  The  Orassley 
Allen  amendment  prohibits  the  Administra- 
tor from  initiating  a  Special  Review,  unless 
the  Administrator  has  "a  validatd  t«8t  or 
other  significant  evidence  raising  prudent 
concerns  of  unreasonable  adverse  risk  to 
man  or  the  environment," 

Subsection  4(b)  amends  the  provisions 
pertaining  to  classification  of  pesticides 
under  section  3(d)  of  FTPRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  classify  a  pesticide  for  general 
use  when  it  "will  not  cause  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effects  .  .  ."  rather  than  when  It  "wUl 
generally  not  cause  .  .  .".  The  Administra- 
tor Is  further  directed  in  all  decisions  per- 
taining to  classification  to  consider  the  po- 
tential contamination  of  groundwater  in  de- 
termining whether  pesticide  should  be  clas- 
sified for  restricted  use.  The  allowance  In 
section  3(dKlKc)<U)  that  a  restricted  use 
pesticide  may  t>e  applied  "under  the  direct 
supervision"  of  a  certified  applicator  Is 
eliminated. 

Subsection  4<c)  amends  the  "miscellane- 
ous provisions  In  section  3(f)  of  PIFRA. 
Under  current  law.  a  pesticide  registration  Is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  a  pesticide  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  Act,  unless  a  cancella- 
tion proceeding  Is  In  effect.  This  provision  Is 
amended  to  provide  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  constitutes  such  evidence  only  if 
the  active  ingredient  has  been  registered 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  or  re-registered 
since  O:tober  21,  1972.  and  provided  that  a 
cancellation  proceeding  Is  not  In  process  and 
that  no  required  studies  are  outstanding. 
The  Administrator  Is  granted  authority  to 
consult  any  state.  In  addition  to  other  feder- 
al agencies.  In  connection  with  regulatory 
action  under  FIFRA. 

Subsection  4(g)  extensively  amends  the 
provision  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  pesti- 
cides be  re-registered  "in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  practicable.".  The  new  provi- 
sion requires  the  Administrator  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  pesticide 
active  Ingredients  not  re-registered  since 
September  31.  1978.  In  order  of  their  priori- 
ty for  re-registration.  The  list  Is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  120  days  after  the  date  enactment 
of  this  Act.  In  establishing  the  order  of  the 
list,  the  Administrator  Is  directed  to  give 
highest  priority  to  pesticides  used  in  high 
volumes  on  tooA  or  feed  crops,  and  to  pesti- 
cides shown  to  cause  mutagenic  effects  In  an 
appropriately  designed  study  using  a  bacte- 
rial test  system.  The  establishment  of  the 
list  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Following  the  same  schedule,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  required  to  also  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  Ust  of  all  data  gaps  by 
active  Ingredient.  Within  one  year  of  publi- 
cation of  the  list  of  active  ingredients  and 
data  gaps,  the  Administrator  Is  required  to 
initiate  steps  under  section  3(cK2KB)  to  fill 
the  data  gaps  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Subsection  4(gK4)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  Issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend 
a  pesticide's  registration  If  there  are  out- 
standing data  gaps  on  the  pesticide  and  the 
Administrator  has  failed  to  Include  the  in- 
gredient on  the  re-reglstratlon  priority  list. 
Su^>8ectlon  4(gK5)  stipulates  that  a  regis- 
trant must  conduct  studies  to  fill  data  gaps 
and  report  the  results  of  the  studies  to  the 
Administrator  within  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  list  and  data  gaps  under 


paragraph  (3)  above.  Data  gaps  shall  be 
filled  according  to  the  schedule  specified  in 
the  3(cK2KB)  letters  sent  to  registrants. 
When  a  short-term  study  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  dosage  levels  In  a  chronic 
feeding  study,  up  to  an  additional  year  Is 
provided  for  reporting  the  results  of  the 
chronic  study  to  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  Issue  a  notice  of 
Intent  to  suspend  a  pesticide's  registrations 
if  the  prescribed  schedule  for  filling  daU 
gaps  is  not  followed. 

Subsection  4(e)  adds  a  new  subaectlon  3(h) 
dealing  with  Inert  Ingredients.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  Issue  regulations  speci- 
fying what  tests  shall  be  undertaken  on 
inert  Ingredients.  Information  on  Inert  In- 
gredients may  be  disclosed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  dladose  the  percentage 
of  each  toxic  inert  Ingredient  unless  such 
disclosure  ts  necessary  In  the  public  Interest. 

Section  5  changes  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  by  persons  seeking  certification 
to  apply  restricted  use  pesticides.  The 
amendment  eliminates  the  existing  clauses 
that  prohibit  a  state  from  requiring  a  writ- 
ten examination  as  part  of  the  certification 
proceas. 

Section  6  of  this  Act  restricts  the  Adminis- 
trator from  granting  an  experimental  use 
permit  for  a  use  of  a  pesticide  under  section 
5<a)  of  FIFRA  if  the  use  has  previously 
been  canceled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily 
withdrawn  for  health  or  environmental  rea- 
sons (unless  there  are  no  available  alterna- 
tives). The  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
to  suspend  an  experimental  use  permit  If 
the  terms  of  the  permit  are  violated  or  Inad- 
equate to  avoid  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment  is  eliminated  by 
changing  "may  revoke"  to  "shall  revoke."  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
revoke  a  permit  If  he  finds  that  the  permit 
will  not  yield  daU  useful  in  satisfying  sec- 
tion 3  registration  requirements. 

Section  7  of  this  Act  amends  the  adminis- 
trative review  and  suspension  provisions 
contained  In  Section  6  of  FIFRA.  A  new 
subsection  (3)  Is  added  to  the  section  6<a)  of 
FIFRA.  This  provision  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Immediately  issue  a  notice  of 
Intent  to  cancel  a  pesticide's  registrations, 
or  revoke  tolerances,  if  It  appears  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  false,  misleading,  or  inaccu- 
rate information  has  been  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  the  registrations  or  tolerances.  If  a 
hearing  is  held  pursuant  to  the  notice,  the 
issues  for  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
whether  false,  mi«i— i<ttiy  or  Inaccurate  in- 
formation was  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  Is  prohibited  from 
canceling  a  registration  or  revoking  a  toler- 
ance if  other  valid  data  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Agency  to  replace  the  questionable 
data.  The  hearing  shall  be  concluded  within 
90  days  of  Issuance  of  the  notice,  and  the 
Administrator's  final  decision  Is  required  30 
days  after  completion  of  the  hearing. 

Subsection  7(b)  of  this  Act  amends  section 
6(b)  of  FIFRA.  The  term  'generally"  is 
struck  In  the  provision  stating  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Issue  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
hold  a  hearing  or  cancel  a  pesticide's  regula- 
tion because  It  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  a  pesticide  "generally  causes  unreason- 
able adverse  effects"  when  used  In  accord- 
ance with  widespread  and  commonly  recog- 
nized practices.  The  "will  endanger"  stand- 
ard applicable  to  human  health  effects  is 
added  in  the  provision  discussed  previously 
In  this  paragraph,  with  specific  mention  of 
potential  harm  to  children  permitted  to 
work  In  areas  treated  with  pesticides.  The 


"may  issue  a  notice  of  Intent  ..."  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  "shall  Issue  .  .  .".  The  standing 
of  a  citizen.  comi>any,  or  public  Interest 
group  to  Initiate  and  participate  in  a  hear- 
ing under  FIFRA  section  6<a)  or  S(b)  Is  re- 
stored by  adding  a  clause  clarifying  that  a 
"person  adversely  affected  by  the  notice" 
may  include  pesticide  users,  pesticide  regis- 
trants, or  a  member  of  the  public  with  or 
without  an  economic  Interest  In  the  terms 
of  the  cancellation  notice.  Subsection  7(c)  of 
this  Act  restricts  the  scope  of  a  hearing  held 
to  consider  data  not  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator either  when  the  registration  of  a 
previously  cancelled  use  of  a  pesticide  to 
cancellation  hearing  was  terminated  or 
when  the  cancellation  decision  was  Issued. 

Subsection  7(d)  adds  a  new  section  enti- 
tled "Effect  of  Cancellation.  Suspension,  or 
Withdrawal "  of  a  pesticide  registration. 
When  a  use  or  uses  of  a  pesticide  have  been 
cancelled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily  with- 
drawn because  of  health  or  environmental 
concerns,  such  use  or  uses  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  registration  under  sections  3,  5.  or 
24(c)  of  FIFRA,  unless  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives to  (x>ntrol  new  or  expanding  pest  Infes- 
tation. T'he  Administrator  must  also  have 
data  demonstrating  that  the  pesticide  will 
effectively  control  the  pest  Infestation. 

Subsection  8  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
porting requirements  applicable  to  pesticide 
applicators  as  specified  In  section  11  of 
FIFRA  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  requiring  commercial  ap- 
plicators to  maintain  records  and  file  annual 
reports  with  the  Agency  regarding  the  time, 
place,  quantities,  and  mixtures  of  pesticides 
applied,  and  any  other  Information  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  necessary. 

Section  9  repeals  the  indemnification  pro- 
visions of  FIFRA  which  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  compensate  persons  who  suffer 
losses  as  a  result  of  a  suspension  of  cancella- 
tion of  a  pesticide  (except  for  any  current 
cases  in  which  the  indemnification  proce- 
dures have  already  been  initiated). 

Section  10  of  this  Act  establishes  a  private 
right  to  sue  for  damages  or  equitable  relief, 
or  both  in  the  district  courts  of  the  VS.  A 
suit  may  be  brought  against  a  person,  com- 
pany, government  agency,  or  the  Adminis- 
trator. An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  agnUnst  a  person  or  com- 
pany, other  than  the  Administrator,  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Administrator, 
the  state,  and  the  defendant.  An  action  may 
also  not  proceed  If  the  Administrator  or 
state  has  commenced  and  ts  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  civU  or  criminal  action  on  the  al- 
leged violation.  Legal  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  location,  timing,  and  nature  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  subject  to  private  suits  under  this 
section  are  specified.  A  court  may  award  the 
costs  of  litigation  to  a  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  n.S.  A  governor  of  a  state  is 
granted  authority  to  sue  the  Administrator 
under  this  section. 

Section  11  of  this  Act  amends  the  "Im- 
ports and  Exports"  section  of  FIFRA.  The 
section  17(b)  foreign  government  notifica- 
tion requirement  Is  extended  to  include 
cases  where  a  pesticide's  registration  has 
been  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

Section  12  of  this  Act  extensively  amends 
the  '"Emergency  Exemption"  provision  con- 
tained in  section  18  of  FIFRA.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  grant  an  exemption 
to  a  state  or  federal  agency  from  the  provi- 
sions of  FIFRA  when  such  an  exemption  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  or  substantially  miti- 
gate an  Imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  or  welfare.  An  exemption  for 


use  of  a  pesticide  may  not  be  granted  if 
there  is  an  efficacious  registered  pesticide 
available  to  fill  the  pest  control  need  for 
which  the  exemption  is  sought,  or  if  an  al- 
ternative pest  control  technology  Is  avail- 
able. 

SubaecUon  12(c)  of  this  Act  llmiU  the 
time  pert(xl  for  an  emergency  exemption  to 
one  year,  and  allows  for  no  more  than  two 
renewals.  The  Administrator  is  required  to 
publish  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  10  dajrs  of  applications  for  emergen- 
cy exemptions,  and  to  consider  public  com- 
ments received  on  the  applications,  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  grant  an  exemption  within  48 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  application  because 
of  extraordinary  emergency  circumstances. 
The  Administrator  Is  further  directed  to  dis- 
close to  the  public  all  information  contained 
In  an  application  for  an  emergency  exemp- 
tion within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  request 
for  such  information.  The  Administrator  is 
also  required  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister In  a  timely  manner  his  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Subsection  13(g)  of  this  Act  states  that  in 
no  case  may  section  18  of  FIFRA  authorize 
an  unregistered  use  of  a  pesticide  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Administrator.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Administra- 
tor must  act  on  an  application  for  an  emer- 
gency exemption  within  48  hours  of  receipt. 

Section  13  of  this  Act  amends  the  re- 
search and  monitoring  provisions  contained 
in  section  20  of  FIFRA.  The  amendment 
contains  additional  specificity  regarding  the 
content  of  the  national  monitoring  plan 
called  for  in  section  20<b)  of  FIFRA.  The 
plan  shall  be  proposed  by  rule  not  later 
than  June  1.  1984,  and  effective  not  later 
than  October  1,  1984.  The  Administrator  is 
further  required  to  assure  the  quality  of 
data  collected  pursuant  to  the  plan,  and  Is 
authorized  to  make  available  the  monitor- 
ing data  to  the  public  In  a  timely  and  useful 
way. 

Section  14  of  this  act  amends  Subsection 
21(b)  of  FIFRA  requiring  that  the  Adminis- 
trator "shall",  rather  than  ""may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion", solicit  the  views  of  aU  interested 
parties  on  actions  taken  under  this  Act. 

Section  15  of  this  Act  transfers  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  occupational  exposure 
to  pesticides  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

Section  16  of  this  Act  amends  Section 
24(b)  and  (c)  of  FIFRA  pertaining  to  the  au- 
thority of  states  to  regulate  the  sale  and  use 
of  pesticides.  A  state  Is  authorized  to  Impose 
or  continue  in  effect  requirements  for 
pesticide  labeling  or  packaging  In  order  to 
enforce  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  a 
federally  registered  pesticide  or  device  in  the 
state.  The  Administrator  must  be  notified  of 
such  requirements,  and  keep  a  record  of 
them  available  for  public  inspection. 

Section  24(c)  of  FIFRA  Is  amended  to 
refer  to  "pesticides  which  are  registered 
under  paragraph  (5)  or  7(A)  of  section  3(c) 
.  .  .",  rather  than  to  "federally  registered 
pesticides  .  .  .".  The  effective  date  for  a  reg- 
istration under  section  24(c)  is  changed  to 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  ad- 
ministrator is  notified  by  a  state  of  the 
state's  Intention  to  Issue  the  registration,  as- 
suming the  Administrator  does  not  disap- 
prove the  use  during  the  ninety  day  i>eriod. 
The  clause  prohibiting  the  Administrator 
from  disapproving  a  section  24(c)  registra- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  a  lack  of  essentiality 
ts  eliminated.  The  Administrator  is  also  au- 
thorized to  deny  a  section  24(c)  registration 


if  the  pesticide  use  is  unnecessary  to  meet 
special  local  needs.  The  Administrators  dis- 
cretion to  disapprove  a  special  local  need 
registration  that  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is 
eliminated  by  changing  "may  Immediately 
disapprove  the  registration"  to  "shall  imme- 
diately disapprove  .  . 

Subsection  16(bX3XD)  specifies  that  a  re- 
buttable presumption  shall  arise  that  a  spe- 
cial local  need  for  a  pesticide  does  not  exist 
if  five  or  more  states  seek  the  same  pesticide 
for  the  same  special  local  need.  The  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  to  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  a  state  to  issue  registrations 
under  section  24(c)  is  eliminated  when  the 
Administrator  determines  a  state  Is  not  ca- 
pable of  exercising  adequate  controls  to 
assure  that  state  registrations  are  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  FIFRA 
This  change  Is  brought  about  by  rhanging 
"may  suspend  the  authority"  to  "shall  sus- 
pend ..."  A  new  subsection  is  added  stipu- 
lating that  special  local  need  reglstratioDs 
shall  expire  after  five  years,  and  may  be  re- 
issued in  accord  with  this  subsection. 

Section  17  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  the  appointment  of 
members  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  PaneL 
The  amendment  directs  the  Administrator 
to  appoint  the  seven  panel  members  from 
several  different  disciplines,  and  to  stagger 
the  three  year  terms  so  that  the  tenna  of  no 
more  than  three  panel  members  e^ire  In 
any  year. 

SubsecUon  17(b)  of  this  Act  establishes  a 
new  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
promulgate  within  one  year  regulations  con- 
cerning the  safe  use  of  pesticides.  The  regu- 
lations shall  require  measures  that  protect 
individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations, including  steps  to  guard  againgt  ex- 
posure to  pesticide  drift  from  aerial  ai>pUca- 
tlons.  Posting  areas  where  pesticides  are  to 
be  applied,  and  other  warnings  are  among 
the  protective  measures  the  Administrator 
should  consider. 

Section  18  of  this  Act  amends  the  provi- 
sions delegating  to  states  primary  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  programs  to  enforce 
FIFRA  States  are  required  to  administer  an 
enforcement  program  '"at  least  as  stringent 
as  sections  12  and  3S"  of  FiWtA.  This 
change  would  allow  states  to  impose  en- 
forcement provisions  and  regulations  more 
stringent  than  required  by  federal  law.  A 
new  subsection  (d)  ts  added  which  grants 
states  two  years  to  adopt  an  enforcement 
program  responsive  to  the  new  require- 
ments and  regulations  established  pursuant 
to  the  National  Pesticide  Hanrd  Prevention 
Act. 

Section  19  of  this  Act  adds  a  new  section 
32  to  FIFRA  This  section  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  collect  fees  for  registration 
actions  under  FIFRA  The  fees  shall  be  set 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  make  the  pesticide 
program  self-supporting. 

Section  20  of  this  Act  Introduces  another 
new  section  to  FIFRA  addressing  the  pro- 
tections governing  employees  who  have 
commenced  actions,  testified,  or  otherwise 
participated  in  an  enforcement  action  or 
complaint  under  FIFRA.  Remedies  pat- 
terned after  employees  protection  provi- 
sions in  other  statutes  are  specified,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  fUe  and  pursue  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  lAbor. 

Section  21  of  this  Act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator "'to  establish  and  enforce  stand- 
ards for  Indoor  human  exposure  to  pesti- 
cides." 

Section  22  of  this  Act  contains  several 
changes  in  the  FIFRA  statute's  table  of  con- 


tents necessitated  by  the  "Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Reform 
Act." 

SUPPUIllJIO  0BOI7TS 

American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Bakery.  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Work- 
ers International  Union. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Clean  Water  Action  Project. 

Conference  on  Alternative  State  and  Local 
Policies. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Defenden  of  WUdllfe. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Envtrcmmental  Task  Force. 

Farmworker  Justice  Fund. 

Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

League  of  Conservation  Voters. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  CoaUUon  Against  the  Misuse  of 
Pesticides. 

National  Demonstration  Water  Project. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  CouttcO. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy. 

Rachel  Carson  CounclL 

Rural  Advancement  Fund. 

Rural  America. 

Rural  American  Women. 

Rural  Coalition. 

Sierra  Club. 

Urban  Environmental  Conference. 

United  Farmworkers  of  America. 

Qarden  Club  of  America. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsten. 

National  WUdllfe  FederaUon. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 
AFL-CIO. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Prox- 
MiRX,  Hahkih,  Lkaht,  and  Charstoh  in 
introducing  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Refonn 
Act  of  1985. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Reform  Act  [FTPRA]  is  in 
dire  need  of  revision.  The  Nation's  pes- 
ticide registration  program  is  simply 
not  working.  Serious  loopholes  in  the 
health  and  safety  data  supporting  pes- 
ticide registrations  continue  to  permit 
seriotis  abuses.  And  in  addition,  anti- 
competitive practices  in  the  pesticides 
industry  are  destroying  small  business- 
es and  driving  up  prices  for  farmers 
and  consimiers. 

It  is  a  scandal.  ISi.  President,  that 
we  know  relatively  little  about  the  po- 
tential impact  of  pesticides  upon 
public  health.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  findings  of  the  December  1982. 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  staff 
report  on  EPA's  pesticide  regulatory 
program: 

Between  79  and  84  percent  of  the 
products  on  the  market  were  not  ade- 
quately tested  for  their  ability  to 
cause  cancer. 

Between  90  and  93  percent  of  the 
same   products  were  not  adequately 
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tested  for  their  ability  to  cause  genetic 
damace. 

Between  60  and  70  percent  were  not 
fully  tested  for  their  ability  to  cause 
birth  defects. 

Between  30  and  46  percent  were  not 
fvilly  tested  for  reproductive  effects. 

But  the  problems  don't  stop  there. 

In  May  1931.  after  a  5-year  Joint  In- 
vestigation by  the  PDA  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  president  and 
three  top  executives  of  Industrial  Bio- 
Test  Laboratories.  Inc.— one  of  the 
largest.  Independent  chemical  scientif- 
ic testing  laboratories  in  the  United 
States— were  Indicted  for  fraud.  Tests 
conducted  by  EBT  for  pesticides,  food 
additives,  cosmetics,  pharmaceuticals, 
and  even  coloring  for  ice  cream  were 
allegedly  seriously  flawed,  or  in  some 
cases,  faked  outright. 

FDA  considered  the  IBT  case  to  be 
the  most  massive  scientific  fraud  ever 
perpetrated  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  this  fraud,  Mr.  President,  an 
estimated  15  percent  of  all  pesticide 
active  ingredients  approved  by  EPA 
for  use  on  the  U.S.  market  had  been 
for  sale  to  consumers  on  the  basis  of 
faulty  or  fraudulent  health  and  safety 
data. 

EPA's  solution  to  this  falsified  data 
crisis  has  been  disturbingly  slow.  EIPA 
claims  it  lacks  the  authority  to  remove 
these  fraudulently  tested  products 
from  the  market  and  instead,  has  re- 
quested replacement  studies.  As  of 
March  1984,  however,  E3»A  had  re- 
quested new  studies  on  only  243  of  the 
392  studies  which  needed  to  be  redone. 
EPA  decided,  in  other  words,  to  defer 
replacement  studies  for  fully  38  per- 
cent of  these  substances,  choosing  In- 
stead to  address  them  in  the  future 
under  routine  review. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
very  serious  health  and  environmental 
concerns.  They  require  prompt  con- 
gressional action.  And  so  do  the  anti- 
competitive practices  of  the  pesticide 
industry  which  threaten  the  economic 
well-being  of  small  businesses,  farm- 
ers, and  consumers. 

Current  PIPRA  provisions  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  continued  control 
of  pesticide  pricing  by  a  few  multina- 
tional chemical  corporations.  Large 
chemical  companies  have  used  the 
proprietary  and  exclusive  use  provi- 
sions of  PIPRA— Intended  to  protect 
innovation  while  guarding  against  long 
term,  monopolistic  control  of  pricing— 
to  thwart  competition.  In  recent  years, 
these  same  companies  have  also 
sought  to  utilize  the  emergency  ex- 
emption provisions  of  PIPRA  to  seciire 
back  door  registration  of  new  prod- 
ucts. 

The  end  result  of  these  practices? 
Less  competition  and  higher  prices. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today 
will  go  a  long  way  In  addressing  the 
concerns  I  have  outlined. 

It  will  make  It  easier  to  remove  pesti- 
cides from  the  market  when  faulty 


registration  data  is  discovered.  It  will 
also  close  a  number  of  loopholes  in  the 
act,  including  the  emergency  provi- 
sions section,  which  are  used  to  cir- 
cumvent Its  requirements.  And  this 
bill  will  open  up  the  entire  registration 
process  to  more  public  scrutiny. 

This  bill  will  also  help  to  Improve 
the  competitive  atmosphere  of  the 
pesticide  Industry.  Not  only  will  it  pre- 
vent the  back  door  registration  of  pes- 
ticides by  a  handful  of  companies,  but 
it  will  enable  competing  firms  to  buy 
into  the  production  of  defensive  data, 
at  a  cost  to  be  determined  by  their 
market  share  of  the  specific  product. 
This  provision  will  assist  small-scale 
pesticide  producers  who  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  generate  the  infor- 
mation on  their  own  or  afford  the 
costs  of  developing  the  data. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
Introducing  today  will  help  protect  the 
public  health  and  promote  competi- 
tion In  the  pesticide  Industry.  I  urge 
its  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage.* 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  310.  A  biU  to  direct  the  President 
to  Impose  certain  limitations  on  the 
amoimt  of  mUk  protein  products  that 
may  l>e  imported  into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

muc  pRomM  rKTK  traos  act 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  action  on  casein  Imports.  Sub- 
sidized Imports  of  casein  have  dis- 
placed large  quantities  of  domestically 
produced  nonfat  milk  every  year  since 
restrictions  on  these  Imports  were  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  debate. 

In  1983  alone.  It  is  estimated  that 
1S9.5  million  poujids  of  imported 
casein  displaced  about  400  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Because 
the  Federal  Government  must  pur- 
chase surplus  dairy  products  under 
the  price  support  program,  the  tax- 
payers paid  for  this  displacement,  to 
the  tune  of  about  $350  million. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  this  problem.  The  Milk  Pro- 
tein Fair  Trade  Act— which  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Roth— would  direct  the  President  to 
Impose  a  quota  on  Imports  of  casein 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  average 
yearly  imports  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1979  to  December  31,  1983. 
The  imposition  of  this  quota  would  be 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1936,  which 
authorizes  VnAt  restrictions  on  im- 
ports determined  to  Interfere  with  do- 
mestic price-support  policies. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an 
Import  licensing  system  for  milk  pro- 
tein products— primarily  casein.  This 
is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not 
all  casein  imports  displace  domestic 
dairy  products. 


Under  this  licensing  system,  first 
preference  would  be  given  to  those  im- 
porters who  demonstrate  that  their 
Importation  of  casein  is  for  purposes 
for  which  no  substitutes  are  available. 
Second  preference  would  be  given  to 
Importers  using  casein  for  purposes 
for  which  domestic  skim  milk  or  skim 
milk  substitutes  cannot  be  substituted. 
This  licensing  system  should  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  of  people 
and  businesses  in  such  fields  as  medi- 
cine and  Industry  who  cannot  substi- 
tute dairy  products  for  the  casein  they 
now  use.  In  addition,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1935  grants  the 
President  authority  to  review  and 
change  the  quota  if  clrcimistances 
warrant.  Finally,  under  this  legislation 
the  casein  import  quota  will  end  on 
December  31,  1988. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  dairy  surplus 
must  be  reduced.  There  Is  also  little 
doubt  that  the  unfair  subsidization  of 
imports  by  the  nations  of  the  Ehirope- 
an  Economic  Community  must  be  dis- 
couraged. This  legislation  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  both  these  things  at 
once.  Its  adoption  would  be  a  strong 
step  toward  fair  trade,  lower  Federal 
spending,  and  fair  treatment  for  the 
hard-pressed  American  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete   text  of  the 
Milk  Protein  Pair  Trade  Act  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 
S.  310 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Milk  Protein  Pair 
Trade  Act  of  198S". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  by  procla- 
mation limit  the  quantity  of  milk  protein 
products  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouae.  for  consumption  in 
any  calendar  year  (or  portion  of  a  calendar 
year  in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  proclamation  Is  issued)  to  a 
quantity  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
ace  of  the  quantity  of  milk  protein  products 
annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  period  besinnins  January  1, 
1970,  and  ending  December  31.  1983  (or,  in 
the  case  of  such  portion  of  a  calendar  year, 
a  proportionately  lesser  quantity). 

(b)  The  proclamation  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  considered  a  proclamation 
which  is  Issued  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.8.C.  624)  and  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  section. 

(c)  The  proclamation  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  proclamation  and  ending  December  31, 
1988. 

Sac.  3.  In  implementing  the  proclamation 
under  section  2,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  establish  an  import  licensing 
system  for  foreign  milk  protein  products 
under  which— 

(1)  first  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
importers  or  users  who  establish  that  their 
importation  or  utilization  of  such  products 
is  for  purposes  for  which  no  substitutes  are 
available: 


(3)  second  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  Importers  or  users  who  establish  that 
their  importation  or  utilization  of  such 
products  Is  for  purposes  for  which  domesti- 
cally produced  skim  milk  or  skim  milk  solids 
cannot  be  substituted;  and 

(3)  third  preference  shall  be  given  to  Im- 
porters or  users  not  qualifying  for  allocation 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

Sac.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
■milk  protein  products"  Includes— 

(1)  casein, 

(2)  caseinates, 
(8)  lactalbumin. 

(4)  whey  protein  concentrates,  and 

(5)  mixtures  containing  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  any  product  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (l)  through  (4).« 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs 
within  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission:  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

OmCK  OP  CrHNIC  AIID  milORITT 
BBOAOCASnifC  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Ethnic  and  Minority 
Affairs  within  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Early  In  1984,  I 
introduced  identical  legislation  to  ad- 
dress a  serious  problem  in  our  growing 
communications  Industry. 

The  PCC,  an  independent  govern- 
mental agency,  has  been  an  effective 
steward  over  the  tremendous  and 
rapid  advancements  in  the  field  of 
communications.  Corresponding  with 
the  growth  of  the  communications  in- 
dustry is  the  growth  of  the  PCC  Itself. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
agency  now  Is  becoming  too  big  to  re- 
spond to  special  communities  and  cir- 
cumstances and  too  big  to  assist  those 
such  as  ethnics  and  minorities. 

I»resently,  there  are  no  comprehen- 
sive services  for  ethnics  and  minorities 
within  the  PCC.  The  purpose  of  my 
blU  is  to  create  a  specific  PCC  depart- 
ment to  t>e  a  clearinghouse  for  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  regarding 
radio  and  television  broadcasting 
which  affects  ethnic  and  racial  minori- 
ties. Although  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  legislation  to  mandate  specific 
programming  or  to  assist  current  or 
potential  ethnic  and  minority  broad- 
casters, this  legislation  would  advocate 
educational  programming  and  would 
encourage  a  more  positive  public 
image  of  ethnics  and  minorities. 

I  expect  this  legislation  to  cost  very 
little.  Even  though  the  PCC  now  has 
no  comprehensive  services  for  ethnics 
and  minorities,  there  are  many  depart- 
ments within  the  FCC  which  have 
people  who  specifically  handle  ethnic 
and  minority  matters.  This  legislation 
would  mostly  use  existing  resources 
within  the  FCC  to  create  this  Office. 

Since  the  FCC  is  committed  to 
broadcast  deregulation.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  Congress,  the 


administration,  and  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry that  we  show  ethnic  and  minor- 
ity communities,  which  are  often  the 
most  adversely  affected  by  deregula- 
tion, that  there  is  a  special  Federal 
office  to  assist  them  and  to  register 
their  opinions  on  broadcasting  every 
year.  Thiis,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
move  to  establish  an  office  within  the 
PCC  to  more  effectively  deal  with 
these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  in  Its  entirety. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

a  313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ethnic  and  Minori- 
ty Affairs  Broadcasting  Act  of  1984". 

Sk.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  There  shaU  be  established  within 
the  Commission  an  office  of  ethnic  affairs 
to  be  known  as  the  'Ethnic  and  Minority  Af- 
fairs Office'.  The  Ethnic  and  Minority  Af- 
fairs Office  shall— 

"(A)  carry  out  an  educational  program 
that- 

"(i)  promotes  educational  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority programming: 

"(ii)  encourages  the  positive  portrayal  of 
ethnic  groups  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
cast programming:  and 

"(ill)  demonstrates  the  importance  of  such 
a  positive  portrayal  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
media: 

"(B>  receive  complaints  and  grievances  re- 
garding radio  and  television  broadcast  pro- 
gramming which  unfairly  depicts  ethnic 
groups: 

"(C)  collect,  analyse,  and  prepare  informa- 
t\aa  from  public  and  private  agencies  relat- 
ed to  the  portrayal  of  ethnic  groups  by 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programming, 
and  furnish  such  information,  upon  request 
and  without  charge,  to  public  and  private 
agencies  that  serve  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  such  groups: 

"(D)  oondtict  an  annual  conference  de- 
signed to  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
images  of  ethnic  groups  and  minorities  de- 
picted by  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
programming  and  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  such  Individuals  and  organizations, 
public  and  private,  that  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  such  ethnic  groups  and  minori- 
ties: 

"(E)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  which  details  the  activities 
of  the  Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  Office, 
Including  a  compilation  of  all  grievances 
filed  under  subparagraph  (B):  and 

"(F)  make  such  information  available  to 
the  Commission  which  may  be  used  for  re- 
viewing applicants  for  licensing. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ethnic  and  Mi- 
nority Affairs  Broadcasting  Act  of  1984.  the 
Commission  shall  establish  the  Ethnic  and 
Minority  Affairs  Office  and  provide  appro- 
priate staff  and  services  for  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  subsection.".* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
8.  313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 


ities Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

OPPIO  OP  POKT  LAORBATZ  OP  THZ  VWmB 
■TATn 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  create  the  Office  of  Poet  Laure- 
ate of  the  United  States.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Natloiud  Fotmdation  on 
the  Arts  and  Himianities  Act  of  1965, 
this  measure  Is  Identical  to  one  which 
I  first  Introduced  in  the  88th  Congress 
and.  most  recently,  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposed  Poet  Laureate  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  consultation  with  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  from 
among  poets  whose  work  reflects  the 
qualities  and  attributes  associated 
with  the  historical  heritage,  present 
achievements,  and  future  potential  of 
the  United  States.  The  Poet  laureate 
wotild  perform  duties  assigned  by  the 
President  and  continue  his  or  her  own 
creative  endeavors. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  only  a 
few  advanced  nations  which  have 
failed  to  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  its  great  poets.  England,  from 
which  we  inherited  many  of  oiu-  cher- 
ished democratic  ideals,  officially  cre- 
ated the  position  of  Poet  Laureate  in 
the  17th  century,  but  the  unofficial 
origin  of  the  honorary  position  dates 
back  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III  in 
the  13th  century.  Japan  and  China 
also  have  given  official  national  recog- 
nition to  their  great  poets  since  early 
in  their  history. 

In  our  own  coimtry,  poets  such  as 
Carl  Sandburg.  Robert  Frost.  Walt 
Whitman,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, Archibald  MacLelsh.  Robert  Perm 
Warren,  Phyllis  McGlnley.  and  James 
Dickey  have  captured  the  American 
spirit  in  a  unique  and  timeless  way. 
The  establishment  of  an  American 
Poet  Laureate  may  encourage  and 
stimulate  similar  contributions  to  our 
cultural  heritage  from  others  and 
would  add  a  new  dimension  to  historic 
and  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as  the 
upcoming  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  the  recog- 
nition accorded  to  the  Poet  Laureate 
also  would  inspire  and  encourage 
young  and  relatively  unknown  p>oets, 
giving  them  a  goal  to  which  they 
might  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  envi- 
sioned the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  as  a 
largely  honorary  position  and  my  bill 
would  leave  It  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  set  the  Laureate's 
compensation  either  in  the  form  of  ex- 
penses or  regular  stipend.  The  bill 
would  set  a  limit  on  the  amount,  how- 
ever, and  provides  that  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate's compensation  shall  not  exceed 
60  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  Federal 
district  court  judge. 
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I  urge  that  early  consideration  be 
given  to  my  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
RepretentaHvet  of  Oie  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreaa  assembled.  That  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
maniUes  Act  of  IMS  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

POST  LAUaZATB  OP  THK  UMITU)  STATB 

"Ssc.  15.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States.  The  Poet  Laureate  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  President  shall  prescribe, 
but  the  duties  so  prescribed  shall  not  Impair 
the  continuation  of  the  creative  work  of  the 
Individual  chosen  to  be  Poet  Laureate. 

"(b)  The  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  from 
among  poets  whose  works  reflect  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  associated  with  the  his- 
torical heritage,  present  achievements,  and 
future  potential  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Poet  Laureate  shall  be  appointed  (or  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  set  by  the  President,  but  not  to 
exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge." 


By  Bilr.  FORD: 
S.  314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
substantiation  requirements  for  100 
percent  qualified  business  use  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  to  provide  an 
exemption  for  agricultural  vehicles 
from  the  requirements  of  section  280F 
of  such  code  (relating  to  limitation  on 
certain  property  used  for  personal 
purposes);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SDBSTAirriATION  RSqUiaXD  FOR  100  PCHCUT 
QXJAUnXD  B0SIHSSS  USX  OP  PASSDfOB  AUTO- 
MOBILKS 

•  Ml.  FORD.  BAT.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  dealing 
with  the  provisions  in  the  1984  tax  bill 
which  require  taxapayers  to  keep  de- 
tailed contemporaneous  records  of  the 
business  use  of  their  transportation 
vehicles. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  bur- 
den from  those  taxpayers  who  use 
transportation  vehicles  solely  for  busi- 
ness purTX)ses.  I  have  also  cosponsored 
legislation  that  would  repeal  this  new 
recordkeeping  requirement.  I  offer 
this  legislation  as  a  workable  alterna- 
tive in  the  event  that  total  repeal  is 
not  feasible. 

This  legislation  provides,  first  of  all. 
that  those  taxpayers  who  use  a  vehicle 
100  percent  of  the  time  for  business 
purposes  woxild  not  be  required  to 
maijitaln  "adequate  contemporaneous 
records."  Instead,  the  prior  law  would 
U>Ply  to  require  that  the  taxpayer 
maintain   adequate   records   or   have 


other  sufficient  evidence  corroborat- 
ing the  business  use  of  the  vehicle. 

In  addition,  the  principal  user  and 
the  employer  would  be  required  to 
sign  an  affidavit  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  as  to  the  intended  use  of  the 
vehicle  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
to  the  actual  use.  If  the  intended  use 
were  to  change  during  the  year,  then 
the  requirement  for  contemporaneous 
records  would  go  into  effect.  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  if  a  vehicle  is 
used  100  percent  of  the  time  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  use  by  the  employ- 
ee of  the  vehicle  for  commuting  pur- 
poses, if  it  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employer,  would  not  be  counted. 

Examples  of  vehicle  use  which  is  for 
the  convenience  of  the  employer  in- 
clude vehicles  taken  home  to  prevent 
theft  or  vandalism;  vehicles  used  by 
employees  on  call  who  go  to  and  from 
Job  sites  from  their  residences;  and  ve- 
hicles used  to  transport  employees  to 
Job  sites  when  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  project. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  all  agri- 
culture vehicles,  the  1984  legislation 
requiring  contemporaneous  records 
would  be  repealed.  For  agriculture  ve- 
hicles, the  pre- 1984  requirements 
would  apply  so  that  the  taxpayer 
would  have  to  maintain  adequate 
records  or  have  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence corroborating  his  own  statement 
of  the  business  use  of  the  farm  vehi- 
cle. 

With  these  changes,  the  additional 
paperwork  burden  would  be  removed 
for  many  businesses;  and  it  would  be 
removed  in  those  cases  where  it  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  impose  this 
kind  of  paperwork  burden.  This  is  a 
start  toward  making  these  riiles  more 
reasonable,  but  I  will  also  support 
other  proposals  that  address  this  prob- 
lem. The  best  situation  would  be 
repeal,  but  short  of  that,  we  must  take 
action  to  remove  these  excessive  and 
unnecessary  burdens  from  the  busi- 
ness community. 

The  1984  legislation,  to  the  extent 
that  It  limited  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion deductions  and  Investment  tax 
credits  that  taxpayers  may  claim  on 
transportation  vehicles  and  other  busi- 
ness assets,  had  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  was  fully  debated  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floors.  However,  the 
provision  for  requiring  adequate  con- 
temporaneous records  slipped  by  with- 
out adequate  review  by  Members  of 
Congress.  It  was  added  In  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  not  debated  on 
the  floor.  I  know  it  slipped  by  me;  I 
was  unaware  of  It,  and  I  think  other 
Members  were  also. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  It  is  exces- 
sive. It  imposes  undue  burdens  on  all 
taxpayers  who  wish  to  write  off  the 
value  of  their  transportation  vehicles 
to  enable  the  IRS  to  catch  those  few 
who  stretch  the  law.  Well,  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  valid  purpose,  and  one  which  I 
support:  I  think  we  have  not  struck 


the  proper  balance  here  between  en- 
forcing our  Internal  Revenue  laws  and 
burdening  the  business  community.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  require 
every  taxpayer  in  the  country  to  keep 
a  dally  log  of  every  trip  made,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trip,  the  mileage,  and  who 
used  the  vehicle.  While  In  theory  that 
may  sound  appropriate,  it  indicates  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  their  operating  proce- 
dures. We  cannot  expect  every  con- 
struction, delivery  service,  and  mainte- 
nance business  to  comply  with  these 
requirements  without  incurring  sub- 
stantial costs  and  delays.  To  the 
extent  that  we  impose  these  excessive 
paperwork  burdens  on  the  business 
community,  we  only  breed  contempt 
for  our  Internal  Revenue  laws  and  fur- 
ther undermine  our  voluntary  tax 
compliance  system. 

Congress  should  take  legislative 
action  as  quickly  as  possible  to  address 
this  issue,  hopefully  by  repeal;  if  not. 
then  by  some  other  approach  that  at 
least  begins  to  remove  these  burdens 
from  the  business  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

8.314 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BKCnON  I.  SUB8TANTUTION  BBQUIBKD  POR  IM 
PEBCENT  QUAUnSD  BUSINSSS  U8K 
or  PASSENCKB  AUTOMOBILBS 

(a)  III  OnfnAi.— Section  374  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disal- 
lowance of  certain  entertainment,  etc.,  ex- 
penses) Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  subsection  (J)  and  Inserting  after 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  SUSSTAHTIATIOH  RBQUntKHXHT  TO*  100 

PsKcawT  QuAJLiPiKS  Bnsiirass  Use  op  Passsn- 

OXS  AUTOIfOBn,S8.— 

"(1)  In  amxaAL.— In  the  case  of  any  pas- 
senger automobile  provided  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee.  If— 

"(A)  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
business  percentage  use  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  28OF(d>(0KA))  of  such  auto- 
mobile during  any  taxable  year  will  be  100 
percent,  and 

"(B)  before  the  beginning  of  such  taxable 
year,  such  employer  and  employee  fumiab 
to  the  Secretary,  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  a  certificate  declaring 
such  use, 

then  the  substantiation  requirement  of  sub- 
section (d)  shall  be  substituted  by  the  re- 
quirement of  adequate  records  or  sufficient 
evidence  corroborating  such  certificate. 

"(2)  SuBSTmmoH  cxasss  to  apply  whxrs 

CSI   HO    LOIfOKR    100    PKRCDfT   QDALIPIXD   SDSI- 

ifKss  USX.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  cease  to 
apply  with  respect  to  any  passerger  auto- 
mobile whenever  the  use  of  such  i  utomobile 
during  the  taxable  year  Is  no  longer  100  per- 
cent qualified  business  use. 

"(3)  QUALIPIKD  BUSimSS  USX  OP  PASSKITGn 

ATTroMOBiLKS.- For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, use  of  a  passenger  automobUe  by  the 
employee  between  the  place  of  employment 
and  such  employee's  home  shall  be  treated 
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as  a  qualified  business  use  (wltliln  the 
meaning  of  section  2S0F(d>(6KB))  if  for  the 
convenience  ol  the  employer.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  AMKiTDicKirr.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  274  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "No  deduction"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (1),  no  deduction". 

SBC     t     AGRICULTTJSAL     VEHICLES     EXEMPTCO 
nOM    RBQITIBXIIENTS    OP    SECTION 


(a)  IH  OxifXRAL.— Section  280F(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules  involving  limi- 
tations on  property  used  for  personal  pur- 
poses) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  EXXMPTIOW  POa  CXXTAIH  ACRICULTUS- 

AL  VEHICLXS.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  terms  'listed  property'  and  'passenger 
automobile'  shall  not  Include  any  agricul- 
tural vehicle  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4483(dK5MB)).". 

(b)  CoiTPoRMiMa  AMKirDMKifTS.- Para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  2MF(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
listed  property  and  passenger  automobUe) 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "and  para- 
graph (11)"  after  "subparagraph  (B)". 

SEC.  a.  EFFKCTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  if  Included  in  the  amendments 
made  by  section  179  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984.* 


By  Mr.  DDRENBERGER: 
S.  315.  A  bill  to  modify  the  deduc- 
tion for  certain  tax  payments  to  State 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

LnUTATIOM  OP  CXRTAIlf  TAXXS  AS  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  DUREJfBERGEK.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  tax  deduction  used  most  by 
those  who  itemize  their  Federal 
income  taxes  is  the  deduction  for  pay- 
ment of  State  and  local  taxes.  Some 
current  tax  reform  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  recent  plan  released  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  caU  for  repeal 
of  the  State  and  Icxral  tax  deduction. 

Most  of  these  proposals  are  aimed  at 
"broadening  the  tax  base"— cutting 
back  on  tax  deductions  and  credits 
thereby  allowing  individual  tax  rates 
to  fall.  This  Is  a  worthy  aim.  and  one 
that  the  American  public  seems  to 
support.  As  a  move  in  that  direction, 
elimination  of  the  State  and  local  tax 
deduction  seems,  at  first  glance,  a  logi- 
cal step. 

However,  It's  not.  Repeal  of  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction  would  be 
a  mistake.  This  deduction  is  no  fat-cat 
loophole,  it's  a  friend  of  the  middle 
class  and  a  protector  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  intergovernmen- 
tal fiscal  system. 

Though  most  of  us  aren't  old 
enough  to  remember,  once  all  taxes 
paid  by  individuals  were  deductible 
from  the  Federal  income  tax.  Tou 
could  even  deduct  your  Federal 
income  tax  from  your  Federal  income 
tax.  It  was  argued  that  the  Federal 
Government  shouldn't  be  taxing 
Income  used  for  payments  over  which 
citizens  had  no  discretionary  school. 
But  gradually  Congress  has  dropped 


the  deductibility  of  many  State  and 
local  taxes  over  the  years. 

Shouldn't  we  go  ahead  and  repeal 
one  or  more  or  the  remaining  deduc- 
tions for  State  and  local  taxes— sales, 
income,  personal  property,  or  real 
estate?  Isn't  it  worth  it  If  overall  tax 
rates  fall?  Doesn't  every  step  to  simpli- 
fy Federal  income  taxes  take  the  Fed- 
eral Government  another  step  out  of 
our  lives? 

The  answer  is  "No."  not  In  light  of 
the  Intergovenunental  consequences 
of  repeal.  In  the  past,  deductibility 
was  repealed  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
For  Instance,  some  viewed  gasoline 
excise  taxes  and  motor  vehicle  license 
fees  as  user  charges.  Alcohol  and  ciga- 
rette excise  taxes  were  seen  as  simip- 
tuary  taxes,  levied  to  reduce  consump- 
tion. In  each  case.  Congress  felt  Feder- 
al deductibility  was  inappropriate.  In 
many  cases  where  deductibility  was  re- 
pealed, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
believed  it  administratively  difficult  to 
determine  a  taxpayer's  legitimate  de- 
ductions. 

The  remaining  deductions  do  a  lot 
more  than  help  the  taxpayer  pay  less 
Income  taxes.  Through  the  years  this 
deduction  has  helped  protect  the  abili- 
ty of  our  State  and  local  governments 
to  serve  us. 

First,  taxpayers  have  their  limits 
when  It  comes  to  paying  taxes;  the 
more  the  Federal  Government  taxes 
them,  the  less  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  politically  able  to  raise  reve- 
nue from  the  same  base.  Deductibility 
helps  preserve  a  little  of  that  base  for 
State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  with 
deductibility,  taxpayers  in  low-tax 
States  subsidize  a  preference  for  gov- 
ernment spending  that  high  State  and 
local  taxes  seem  to  reflect. 

There  are  many  factors,  however, 
other  than  a  preference  for  govern- 
ment that  cause  disparities  in  tax 
rates  between  States.  Some  States 
have  a  high  capacity  to  generate  reve- 
nue from  natural  resources,  manufac- 
turing, or  financial  transactions  that 
can  be  used  to  keep  rates  on  individual 
income  low.  Some  States  by  any  objec- 
tive criteria  of  need  must  have  more 
government  spending  because  they  are 
highly  urbanized  or  carry  a  larger 
than  average  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  Some  simply  have  more 
residents  to  tax. 

For  instance,  Mississippi  must  tax  its 
residents  2H  times  more  than  Alaska 
to  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
per  capita.  States  like  New  York  and 
California,  with  large  urban  areas  and 
relatively  large  numbers  of  poor,  need 
to  finance  more  public  services  than 
States  like  Wyoming  and  Maine. 

Deductibility  doesn't  wipe  out  these 
differences,  but  it  provides  a  cushion 
for  States  and  localities  that  fear 
losing  population  and  business  to 
areas  with  larger  tax  bases  and  lower 
tax  rates. 


For  example,  consider  the  following 
example  of  two  married  taxpayers 
Itemizing  deductions,  each  with  a  tax- 
able Income  of  $30,000  but  living  In 
two  different  States.  Both  faced  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  of  32  percent  in  1982. 
Taxpayer  A  lives  in  a  State  where  the 
combined  State  taxes  for  general  sales. 
Income,  personal  property,  and  real 
estate  amounted  to  $1,000.  Taxpayer 
B,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  In  a  higher 
tax  State  where  the  combined  State 
taxes  for  the  same  items  equaled 
$3,000.  The  disparity  in  tax  liabilities 
between  the  two  States  equal  $2,000  if 
none  of  these  taxes  are  deductible  on 
the  taxpayer's  Federal  income  tax. 

However,  if  both  taxpayers  are  per- 
mitted total  deductibility  of  aU  four 
taxes,  taxpayer  A's  real  State  tax  li- 
ability drops  from  $1,000  to  $680  while 
taxpayer  B's  real  liability  falls  from 
$3,000  to  $2,040.  In  effect,  the  dispari- 
ty is  reduced  by  about  32  percent. 

In  searching  for  alternatives  to  out- 
right repeal,  some  suggest  selective 
repeal  of  deductibility  for  certain 
taxes.  However,  this  approach  Is  Just 
as  dangerous  to  the  intergovernmental 
fiscal  system  as  outright  repeal.  It  vir- 
tually allows  the  Federal  Government 
to  tell  State  and  local  officials  what 
kind  of  taxes  they  should  utilize,  ig- 
noring past  political  decisions  ai  those 
levels  about  what  taxes  are  most  effi- 
cient given  their  particular  industries 
and  resources. 

For  example,  selective  repeal  of  the 
deductibility  of  sales  tax  payments 
would  penalize  those  States  that  have 
decided  to  use  them  as  a  significant 
revenue  source.  There  is  tremendous 
variation  nationwide  as  to  the  extent 
sales  taxes  are  utilized.  At  least  46 
States  have  sales  taxes  but  in  1980, 
sales  taxes  represented  about  16  per- 
cent of  all  deductions  claimed  for 
State  and  local  taxes  and  ranged  from 
an  average  of  1  percent  in  Oregon  to 
46  percent  in  Louisiana.  In  absolute 
dollars  terms,  the  average  size  of  the 
sales  tax  deduction  claimed  by  Item- 
izers  In  1980  was  $400  nationwide, 
ranging  from  $112  In  Delaware  to  $560 
in  New  York. 

Selective  repeal  of  deductibility  of 
the  sales  tax  would  place  States  that 
principally  rely  on  property  or  Income 
taxes  at  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
States  which  extensively  utilize  sales 
taxes.  The  Federal  Government  would 
be  forcing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  certain  fiscal  choices, 
even  though  such  choices  might  not 
represent  the  most  efficient  means  for 
raising  revenue  in  a  particular  State. 

Echoing  this  fact,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated  in  its  report 
on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  that: 

It  was  further  Indicated  that,  if  property 
and  Income  taxes  are  to  be  deductible  for 
P^ederal  Income  tax  purposes.  It  also  is  Im- 
portant to  allow  the  deduction  of  general 
sales  taxes.  To  deny  the  deductibility  of 
general  sales  taxes  while  allowing  deduc- 
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Uons  for  the  other  major  revenue  sources 
would  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
menta  to  uae  these  other  resources  In  place 
of  the  sales  tax  *  *  *  It  Is  important  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  remain  neutral  as  to 
the  rel&Uve  uae  made  of  these  three  forms 
of  SUte  and  local  taxation. 

The  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment into  State  and  local  fiscal 
choices  Is  especially  burdensome  when 
at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  sort 
out  program  responsibilities  and  re- 
turning many  of  them  back  to  State 
and  local  government.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  tie  the  hands  of  State  and 
local  officials  who  must  locate  appro- 
priate resources  to  assimie  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

As  policymakers  who  are  concerned 
with  broadening  the  Federal  revenue 
base,  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
With  tax  reform  at  the  top  of  the  na- 
tional agenda,  changes  In  the  deduct- 
ibility of  SUte  and  local  taxes  Is  prob- 
ably Inevitable.  Can  we  reconcile  the 
genuine  need  to  broaden  the  Federal 
tax  base  with  the  need  to  save  the  de- 
ductibility of  State  and  local  taxes? 

Yes,  through  the  compromise  ap- 
proach I  am  Introducing  today.  This 
bill  would  allow  each  itemizing  taxpay- 
er to  deduct  those  SUte  and  local  tax 
payments  which  exceed  1  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  Income.  Every- 
thing below  1  percent  AGI  would  be 
taxable.  It  would  work  similar  to  the 
existing  medical  deduction. 

This  proposal  broadens  the  Federal 
tax  base.  If  it  had  been  included  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  [TEFRA],  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee estimates  it  would  be  raised  $4.6 
bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1985,  $4.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1986,  $5.3  biUion  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  $6.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

It  would  add  a  little  progressivlty  to 
the  SUte  and  local  tax  deduction.  A 
person  In  the  14  percent  marginal  tax 
bracket  would  face  a  tax  Increase  of 
only  a  few  dollars  while  a  person  In 
the  50  percent  bracket  would  pay  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  In  additional 
taxes.  Keep  In  mind  that  only  Item- 
Izers  would  pay  any  additional  tax. 

However,  It  would  raise  this  revenue 
equiUbly.  No  SUte  would  gain  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  Its  neighbor. 
For  instance,  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  adjusted  gross  Income,  the  aver- 
age percentage  deducted  nationwide  in 
1980  was  about  6  percent,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  over  3  percent  to  a  high 
exceeding  12  percent.  Even  If  my  pro- 
posal was  In  place,  taxpayers  In  the 
SUte  with  the  lowest  overall  tax 
burden  would  still  be  able  to  deduct 
two-thirds  of  his  or  her  SUte  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  advocate  this 
change  Independent  of  a  move  to  raise 
substantial  new  revenue  or  to  signifi- 
cantly amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  However,  I  intend  to  have  It 
ready  when  we  dlsctiss  eliminating  the 
SUte  and  local  tax  deduction  in  the 
name  of  balancing  the  budget  or  sim- 
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tivity on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, no  new  rivers  or  river  seg- 
menU  were  added  to  the  system  untU 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
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pllfying  the  code.  It  is  imperative  that 
in  oiu"  aeal  to  make  these  changes,  we 
not  unfairly  upset  the  Intergovern- 
mental fiscal  system  in  the  process. 


By    Mr.    DURENBEROER    (for 
himself.    Kir.    Hollihos.    Mr. 
Bvttms,    Mr.    AifSBXWS.    Mr. 
Humphbxt,    Mr.    Lkaht,    Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  Chare.  Bdr.  Mothi- 
HAH,  Mr.  Bradlkt,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr.  Luoah, 
and  Mr.  BmoAMAif ): 
S.  317.  A  bill  entitled  the  "SUte  and 
Local  River  Conservation  Act  of  1986"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

STATX  Airo  LOCAL  RrVBt  COMSmTATIOR  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBEKOER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  reintroduce 
the  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

The  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act,  first  Introduced  In  the  98th 
Congress,  Is  designed  to  stimulate  con- 
servation of  rivers  by  SUte  and  local 
governments  through  a  grants  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  esUbllshlng 
and  administering  a  SUte  river  pro- 
gram. Including  the  development  of 
river  management  plans,  land  conser- 
vation strategies,  regulations  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides protection  from  adverse  develop- 
ment projects,  encourages  volunteer 
participation  and  clarifies  existing  tax 
laws  for  conservation  purposes. 

Traditionally,  protection  of  natural 
resource  areas  considered  of  national 
Importance  has  been  essentially  a  Fed- 
eral prerogative.  National  parks,  ref- 
uges, wUdemess  areas,  national  monu- 
ments, and  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  are  all  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Bitter  controversies  with  local  citizens 
and  landowners  have  marked  the  past 
decade  as  major  units  were  added  to 
these  Federal  systems. 

Delays  and  deficiencies  In  paymente 
for  land  acquisition,  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  local  tax  base  and  the  multiple 
use  of  the  resource  Itself  add  to  the 
Federal/SUte/local  tensions.  This  Is 
compounded  by  the  perception  that 
somehow  "Washington  knows  best  and 
must  protect  the  resource  from  the 
local  citizens." 

Not  only  are  Federal,  SUte.  and 
local  relations  threatened  by  these 
sorts  of  tensions— so  too  is  the  re- 
source which  needs  protection.  We 
need  to  work  together  to  protect  our 
outstanding  natural  resources.  In  this 
case,  those  portions  of  rivers  identified 
as  possessing  outstanding  natural 
values  by  either  Federal  or  SUte  Oov- 
emments. 

The  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  designed  to  complement  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  River 
System.  Authorized  in  1968.  this  Is  the 
Nation's  chief  means  of  protecting 
river  segments  of  outstanding  quality. 


Legislation  was  passed  last  year  to 
add  five  new  rivers  to  the  national 
system,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
rivers  or  river  segments  In  the  system 
to  65,  totaling  about  7.200  miles. 

This  Is  Just  a  small  portion,  however, 
of  the  more  than  1,500  river  segments, 
totaling  62,000  miles,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  Identified,  In  the  Na- 
tionwide Rivers  Inventory,  as  possess- 
ing exceptional  natural  values  as  to 
make  them  potentially  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  system.  These 
rivers  comprise  about  2  percent  of  the 
3.25  million  river  miles  In  the  country. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  national  system 
cannot,  nor  is  It  appropriate  that  it 
should,  protect  all  62,000  miles  of 
these  outstanding  rivers.  The  SUtes 
and  local  governments  must  play  a 
vital  role.  And  they  are. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  action.  28 
SUtes  have  developed  SUte  river  pro- 
grams, encompassing  approximately 
12,000  miles  of  rivers.  However,  even 
among  these  programs,  the  adequacy 
of  protection  varies  greatly.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  funding,  personnel,  and 
government  support,  most  of  these 
programs  fall  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection and  exist  chiefly  on  paper.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  assessment  of 
SUte  river  programs  prepared  by  the 
River  Conservation  Fund,  only  11 
SUte  programs  are  seperately  budg- 
eted, land  acquisition  Is  not  a  manage- 
ment tool  for  most  SUtes  and  most 
SUtes  allocate  the  equivalent  of  one 
person's  time  to  rivers. 

But  despite  these  problems,  the 
same  survey  noted  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant features  that  strong  SUte  river 
programs  seem  to  share: 

Successful  SUte  programs  network 
well  with  other  levels  of  government; 

Successful  programs  coordinate 
their  activities  with  other  SUtes  and 
local  agencies,  and  this  task  is  made 
easier  by  a  consistency  provision  In 
the  enabling  legislation; 

SUte  and  local  programs  have  the 
advantage  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  being  able  to  institute  land- 
use  controls,  and  the  successful  pro- 
grams make  the  best  of  what  they 
have;  and 

The  best  programs  aggressively  seek 
citizen  participation  throughout  the 
study,  designation,  and  management 
process. 

The  notion  that  SUtes  and  local 
governments  could  better  conserve 
and  manage  their  rivers  started  in 
Minnesota  with  the  Mississippi  Head- 
waters Board.  This  board,  authorized 
by  the  MlnnesoU  Legislature,  is  com- 
prised of  SUte,  county,  and  local  offi- 
cials  and   landowners   who   together 


manage  over  400  miles  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River. 

This  highly  successful  river  conser- 
vation effort  was  developed  as  an  al- 
ternative to  proposed  Inclusion  In  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  River 
System.  Their  management  plan  is  Im- 
pressive, not  only  In  Its  success,  but 
that  It  Is  a  proven,  creative  alternative 
to  the  Federal  management  of  a  local 
resource. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I 
held  a  hearing  in  Orand  Rapids,  MN. 
on  the  Mississippi  Headwater  Board's 
management  plan.  The  hearing  exam- 
ined the  elements  and  process  by 
which  local  management  of  an  area 
considered  of  national  importance 
takes  place,  and  assessed  the  possibili- 
ties of  its  application  elsewhere. 

We  discussed,  at  length,  alternatives 
for  natural  resource  management  In 
an  effort  to  find  new  ways  to  achieve 
national  policy  through  redesigning 
the  respective  roles  of  government. 
The  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act  being  Introduced  today  rose 
out  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions made  at  that  hearing. 

The  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act  strengthens  SUte  and  local 
government's  ability  to  protect  their 
natural  resources.  Derived  from  suc- 
cessfiU  SUte  and  local  Initiatives,  its 
flexibUlty  is  needed  to  move  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  River  Program  forward.  It 
is  an  option,  with  low  Federal  Invest- 
ment, to  spur  development  of  SUte 
and  local  river  conservation  efforts  na- 
tionwide. 

Up  to  $8  million  a  year  would  be 
avaUable  for  5  years  In  grants  to  SUte 
and  local  governments,  or  private  or- 
ganizations, under  this  bill.  These 
grants  can  be  used  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  and  administration  of  SUte  river 
programs,  development  of  river  man- 
agement plans  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  conservation  of  stream- 
side  lands.  These  funds  cannot  be 
spent  directly  on  land  acquisition.  Fur- 
ther, 50  percent  of  the  funds  avaUable 
to  a  SUte  would  be  passed  through  to 
local  governments  and  private  orgaiU- 
zatlons.  Finally,  there  is  a  50-percent 
cap  of  Federal  funds  per  project. 

An  additional  $2  million  would  be 
avaUable  on  a  one  time  basis  for  SUtes 
without  river  programs  to  conduct  a 
sUtewlde  river  assessment.  Once  that 
assessment  Is  completed,  these  SUtes 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
whole  program. 

Third,  this  bill  clarifies  existing  law 
concerning  citizen  Involvement  and 
tax  Incentives.  There  are  existing  au- 
thorities to  promote  low  cost  river  con- 
servation. These  include  laws  which 
encourage  volunteer  efforts  in  our  na- 
tional parks  and  forests,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding tax  Incentives  for  the  donation 
of  land  for  conservation  purposes. 
This  legislation  clarifies  these  laws  to 
insure  that  their  applicabUlty  to  river 


conservation  is  recognized  and  to  en- 
courage their  use  in  conserving  rivers. 

PinaUy,  this  legislation  removes 
roadblocks  to  SUte  river  conservation 
efforts.  Presently,  SUtes  can  act  to 
protect  rivers,  but  Federal  agencies 
can  preempt  those  efforts  and  aUow 
projects  that  are  counter  to  esUb- 
lished  SUte  poUcies.  This  bill  provides 
a  mechanism  for  SUtes  to  concur  in 
Federal  development  projects  on  a  lim- 
ited number  of  rivers  which  the  SUte 
has  specifically  set  aside  for  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Although  Federal  law  wlU  continue 
to  protect  many  of  America's  rivers, 
the  SUte  and  Local  River  Conserva- 
tion Act  will  expand  the  options  avaU- 
able for  river  conservation,  often  at  a 
lower  cost  and  with  more  local  control. 
It  buUds  on  the  ability  of  SUte  and 
local  Interests  to  conserve  community 
waters,  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
playing  a  supporting  role  in  river  con- 
servation activities  without  becoming 
a  dominant  player. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  the  legis- 
lation being  introduced  today  are  in 
agreement  with  the  administration's 
principle  that  river  conservation  and 
protection  measures  affecting  SUte 
and  private  lands  are  best  initiated 
and  carried  out  at  the  SUte  and  local 
levels. 

At  hearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Waters,  the  SUte  and  Local 
River  Conservation  Act  received  wide 
national  support  from  SUte  and  local 
officials,  national  and  local  environ- 
ment groups  and  landowners  associa- 
tions. I  believe  its  enactment  will  pro- 
vide a  great  impetus  to  the  many  ef- 
forts already  underway  to  conserve 
and  widely  use  our  Nation's  precious 
rivers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  SUte  and  Local  River 
Conservation  Act  of  1985,  and  bill 
summary,  be  printed  In  the  Rccord 
along  with  my  comments  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

8.317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Conifres*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local 
River  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 
niTDnfGS  Airs  pimrosi 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  rivers  throughout  the  Nation 
possess  outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historical,  cultur- 
al, or  ecological  values  which  could  be 
harmed  or  destroyed  by  adverse  develop- 
ment; 

(2)  the  Nationwide  Inventory  of  Rivers 
lists  many  rivers  possessing  such  values  and 
a  number  of  outstanding  rivers  have  been 
designated  for  protection  under  the  Nation- 
al WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  but  that 
system  does  not  Include  all  rivers  which  re- 
quire protection;  and 

(3)  Federal  incentives  for  river  conserva- 
tion through  a  cooperative  effort  among 


Federal,  SUte.  and  local  govemmeBts,  land- 
owners, and  private  organizations,  can  pro- 
vide a  significant  additional  means  to  pro- 
tect the  values  of  many  outstanding  rivers 
which  are  not  presently  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimulate  the  conser- 
vation by  State  and  local  governments  and 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations  of  rivers 
which  have  outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historical,  cultur- 
al, or  ecological  values. 

DKPnriTioiis 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

(3)  "approved  State  program"  means  a 
State  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  5<a); 

(3)  "m>proved  local  program"  means  the 
program  of  a  local  government  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  &(c): 

(4)  "approved  State  river  assessment" 
means  an  assessment  by  a  SUte  of  rivers 
within,  and  continuous  to.  the  State  which 
aasessment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  5(b); 

(5)  "approved  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" means  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  which  the  Secretary  approves 
as  having  a  demonstrable  conservation  in- 
terest and  as  otherwise  qualified  to  carry 
out  projects  under  this  Act; 

(6)  "natural  and  environmental  values"  in- 
cludes scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historical,  cultural,  and  ecological 
values; 

(7)  "designated  river  or  river  segment"  in- 
cludes lands  adjoining  a  river  or  river  seg- 
ment which  are  within  the  twundaries  of 
any  area  or  zone  established  by  a  State  or 
looal  government  for  protection  in  connec- 
tion with  such  river  or  river  segment;  and 

(8)  "State  eligible  to  receive  grants" 
means  a  State  for  which  there  is  in  effect  an 
approved  State  program  or  an  approved 
State  river  assessment 


STAR  PROCaAM  CRAIfTS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  eligible  States  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  State  and  local 
programs  designed  to  conserve  the  natural 
and  environmental  values  of  designated 
rivers  or  river  segments  within  (or  contigu- 
ous to)  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
therein. 

(2)  The  administration  of  an  approved 
State  or  local  program,  including  the  devel- 
opment of — 

(A)  river  management  plans. 

(B)  land  conservation  strategies,  and 

(C)  regulations 

for  designated  rivers  or  river  segments 
which  are  components  of  a  federally  ap- 
proved SUte  or  federally  approved  local 
program. 

(3)  Special  projects  carried  out  by  any 
State  or  local  government  or  by  approved 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to.  demon- 
strate innovative  methods  of  river  conserva- 
tion. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  land  or  interest  in  land,  or  for  develop- 
ment of  facilities. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  to  a  SUte  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  SUtes  as  follows: 
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(1)  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  equally  among 
all  SUtes  eligible  to  receive  granu  under 
thlaiection: 

(3)  80  per  centum  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allocated  to  those  SUtes  eligible  to  receive 
grants  under  this  section  In  proportion  to 
each  State's  share  of  the  total  mileage  of 
rivers  which  are — 

(A)  Included  in  the  Nationwide  Rivers  In- 
ventory, and 

(B)  located  In,  or  contiguous  to,  any  State 
eligible  to  receive  such  grants. 

At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  any  State  under  this  section 
shaU  be  made  avaUable  by  that  State  to 
local  governments  and  approved  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sutisectlon  (a). 

(d)  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  any  program  or  project  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  funded  by 
grants  made  under  this  section. 

(eXl)  For  the  five  fiscal  years  commenc- 
ing after  the  date  of  enactment  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  W.000.000  for 
the  purposes  of  making  grants  under  this 
secUon.  For  each  of  such  five  fiscal  years 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Administration  of  this  Act  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(3)  No  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  be  treated  for  any  purposes— 

(A)  as  an  appropriation  of  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section  6 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  FUnd 
Act  of  1965,  and 

(B)  as  reducing  the  amounts  which  may 
be  appropriated  and  made  avaUable  for  ap- 
portionment among  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act. 

APraOVAL  OP  STATS  AlfD  LOCAL  PKOGRAMS  AND 

ASsxssMKirrs 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  A  State  may  submit  a  State  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval 
under  ths  section.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove such  program  If  he  determines  that, 
by  State  statute,  constitution,  or  Executive 
Order,  the  program— 

(1)  designates  rivers  or  river  segments 
within,  or  contiguous  to,  such  State  which 
are  recognized  for  their  natural  and  envi- 
ronmental values; 

(3)  establishes  clearly  defined  lateral  and 
terminal  boundaries  for  such  designated 
segments  pursuant  to  a  process  smd  criteria 
which  are  adopted  prior  to  designation; 

(3)  contains  State  policies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  designated  rivers  or  river  seg- 
ments from  new  dams,  water  resources 
projects,  and  other  developments  which 
would  adversely  affect  those  values; 

(4)  manages  such  designated  river  or  river 
segments  under  special  regulations  designed 
to  preserve  the  values  for  which  the  river  or 
segment  was  designated,  including  regula- 
tions regarding  the  consistency  of  State  and 
local  actions  (Including  permits  and  other 
forms  of  State  or  local  approval)  with  the 
preservation  of  such  values: 

(5)  provides  for  adequate  enforcement  of 
such  policies  and  regulations;  and 

(6)  includes  an  identification  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  and  Federal  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  the  State  will 
review  individual  assistance  applications  or 
development  projects  for  their  effect  on  des- 
ignated rivers  or  river  segments  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  Executive  Order 
13372  as  In  effect  on  September  17,  1983.  to 
determine  whether  such  assistance  applica- 
tions or  development  projects  would  be  con- 


sistent with,  and  further  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  program  prepared  under 
this  subsection. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (6),  identifi- 
cation shall  not  be  limited  to  the  assistance 
programs  or  development  projects  subject 
to  the  Executive  Order  13372  but  may  in- 
clude any  programs  listed  in  the  most  recent 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  State's  river  protection 
program. 

(b)  A  State  may  submit  a  State  river  as- 
sessment to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove such  assessment  if  he  determines  that 
It  includes— 

( 1 )  an  identification  of  the  natural  and  en- 
vironmental values  of  rivers  within,  and 
contiguous  to,  the  State: 

(3)  a  priority  rating  indicating  which  river 
or  river  segments  in  the  State  should  be 
protected  from  actions  which  would  degrade 
their  natural  and  environmental  values;  and 

(3)  a  significant  public  involvement  pro- 
gram in  the  development  of  the  assessment 
and  the  protection  of  their  values. 

(c)  A  local  government  may  submit  a  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary  for  approval  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
any  such  program  if  he  determines  that  the 
program  has  been  authorized  by  the  State 
legislature  and— 

(1)  establishes,  by  local  ordinance,  desig- 
nated rivers  or  river  segments  within,  or 
contiguous  to,  the  political  subdivision  con- 
cerned which  are  recognized  for  their  natu- 
ral or  environmental  values:  and 

(3)  provides  for  local  government  manage- 
ment of  each  such  river  or  segment  under 
special  guidelines  for  the  preservation  of 
the  values  for  which  the  river  or  segment 
was  designated. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate,  within 
180  days  of  enactment,  such  guidelines  as  he 
deems  appropriate  regarding  criteria,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  be 
used  in  the  approval  and  disapproval  of 
State  and  local  programs  under  this  section 
and  for  the  grants  program  under  section  4. 

oaAirrs  pok  stats  ASsxssMKirTB 
Ssc.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
SUte  river  assessmenU.  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  a  State  which  has  not  car- 
ried out  such  an  assessment  (including  any 
SUte  which  has  established  a  river  conser- 
vation program  prior  to  carrying  out  such 
an  assessment).  Not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  an  assessment 
may  be  funded  by  granU  made  under  this 
section.  No  SUte  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
more  than  one  grant  under  this  section  for 
the  development  of  a  SUte  river  assess- 
ment. 

(b)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
13.000.000  which  shaU  be  available  until  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  this  section. 

OOMYKTAHCXS 

Sk.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  conserving  or 
enhancing  the  values  of  rivers  Included  in 
SUte,  local,  or  Federal  river  programs.  as- 
sessmenU, or  inventories  and  environs 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Oovemor  or  Secretary,  landowners  are  au- 
thorized to  donate  or  otherwise  convey 
qualified  real  property  interest  to  qualified 
organizations  consistent  with  section 
170(h)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964.  including  right-of-way  open  space, 
scenic,  or  conservation  easement  without 
regard  to  any  llmlUtlon  on  the  nature  of 
the  esUte  or  Interest  otherwise  transferable 
within  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  land  Is  lo- 


cated if  the  appropriate  agency  responsible 
for  the  management  or  supervision  of  the 
river  concurs  in  the  donation.  The  convey- 
ance of  any  such  Interest  in  land  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
further  a  Federal  conservation  policy  and 
yield  a  significant  public  benefit  for  pur- 
poses of  section  8  of  Public  Law  96-541. 
voLiTirms  amas  assistamcb 

8«c.  8.  (aKl)  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  administering  Federal  lands,  are 
each  authorized  to  encourage  volunteers 
and  volunteer  organizations  to  plan,  devel- 
op, maintain,  and  manage,  where  appropri- 
ate, rivers  throughout  the  Nation. 

(3)  Wherever  appropriate  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  section  11 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  such  Sec- 
retaries and  agency  heads  are  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  utilize  the  Volunteers  In 
the  Parks  Act  of  1969,  the  Volunteers  In  the 
PoresU  Act  of  1973.  and  section  8  of  the 
LAnd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
196S  (relating  to  the  development  of  State- 
wide Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plans). 

(b)  Each  Secretary  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  head  of  any  Federal  land 
m»nayiny  agency  may  assist  volunteers  and 
volunteer  organizations  in  planning,  devel- 
oping, maintaining,  and  managing  rivers. 
Volunteer  work  may  include— 

(1)  planning,  developing,  maintaining,  or 
managing  (A)  rivers  which  are  componenU 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  system,  or 
(B>  rivers  which,  if  so  developed  and  main- 
tained, could  quaUf y  for  designation  as  com- 
ponenU of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
system;  or 

(3)  operating  programs  to  organize  and  su- 
pervise volunteer  efforU  with  respect  to  the 
rivers  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  conduct- 
ing river-related  research  projects,  or  pro- 
viding education  and  training  to  volunteers 
on  methods  of  river  planning,  construction, 
and  maintenance. 

(c)  The  appropriate  Secretary  or  the  head 
of  any  Federal  land  managing  agency  may 
utilize  and  make  available  Federal  facilities, 
equipment,  tools,  and  technical  assistance  to 
volunteers  and  volunteer  organizations,  sub- 
ject to  such  limlutions  and  restrictions  as 
the  appropriate  Secretary  or  the  head  of 
any  Federal  land  managing  agency  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Stats  Ain>  Local  Rrvza  Cohsxrvatior  Act 
OP  1985 

SUMMAST  OP  PXOVISIOIIS 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Purpose. 

Section  3.  Definitions. 

Section  4.  SUte  Grant  Program. 

Provides  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a  grants 
program  for  river  conservation  programs. 

Orants  would  be  available  to  SUtes,  with 
a  50%  pass  through  to  local  govenunents  or 
qualifying  private  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

Orants  could  be  used  for  esUbllshing  and 
administering  a  SUte  river  program,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  river  management 
plans,  land  conservation  strategies,  regula- 
tions and  demonstration  proJecU. 

Orants  cannot  be  used  for  land  acquisition 
or  to  purchase  easements. 

Fifty  percent  cap  of  Federal  money  per 
project. 

$8,000,000  authorized  for  S  fiscal  years  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  all(X»tlon  formula  is  based  on  the 
number    of    SUtes    with    SUte    programs 


(60%)  and  how  many  miles  of  rivers  are  In 
the  Nationwide  Inventory  of  Rivers  (40%). 

Section  5.  Approval  of  SUte  and  Local 
Programs  and  AssessmenU. 

SeU  our  criteria  for  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  SUte  program.  Including  an 
identification  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs  and  Federal  development  proJecU 
for  their  effect  on  designated  rivers  pursu- 
ant toE.O.  12373. 

Section  8.  Orants  for  SUte  AssessmenU. 

Orants  avaUable  to  SUtes  on  a  one  time 
basis  who  have  not  completed  a  river 
ment  for  the  SUte  to  do  such  an 
ment.  Upon  completion  of  the  assessment 
the  SUte  would  be  eligible  for  the  SUte 
Grant  Program. 

Section  7.  Conveyances. 

Clarifies  ambiguities  in  present  tax  law  on 
donations  for  conservation  purposes  by  es- 
Ubllshing the  eligibility  of  lands  on  rivers 
Included  In  federal,  sUte  and  local  programs 
for  tax  deductions. 

Section  8.  Volunteers. 

Encourages  the  use  of  volunteers  In  sUte 
river  conservation  programs. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  distinguished  <x>l- 
league  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
DuREirBERGER,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
State  and  Local  River  Conservation 
Act. 

Some  7,000  miles  of  river  through- 
out the  Nation  are  protected  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  As  the 
name  indicates,  this  act  created  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  preserve  the  wild  and 
scenic  character  of  oiu-  most  outstand- 
ing rivers.  Selective  preservation  of 
these  resources  is  vital  in  view  of  the 
strong  pressures  toward  regulation  of 
river  flows  and  development  along 
river  banks. 

Although  the  Federal  program  tar- 
gets the  most  precious  American 
rivers,  it  cannot  protect  all  the  suita- 
ble rivers.  State  and  local  governments 
must  take  the  Initiative  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  additional  streams  found  to 
have  exceptional  value  as  free-flowing 
waters.  About  half  the  States  current- 
ly pursue  river  conservation  programs, 
with  the  degree  of  protection  varying 
widely.  In  most  cases,  a  paucity  of 
fiinding  rather  than  a  lack  of  interest 
operates  as  the  primary  constraint. 

Since  establishing  its  program  in 
1972,  my  own  State  of  New  York,  has 
designated  for  protection  1,248  miles 
of  river,  more  than  any  other  State. 
Many  of  the  rivers  flow  through  the 
vast  and  beautiful  Adirondack  Park,  as 
well  as  more  densely  populated  areas. 
The  agency  that  administers  the  pro- 
gram, the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation, 
Is  reviewing  8  additional  rivers  and  es- 
timates that  up  to  70  more  are  poten- 
tially eligible.  For  each  designated 
river,  the  DEC  prepares  in  cooperation 
with  local  commimlties  a  conservation 
plan  including  land  use  controls,  pro- 
tection of  wetlands,  flood  plains,  and 
cultural  resource  and  recreational  use 
of  the  river.  Yet  the  program  faces  a 
severe  staffing  shortage,  with  no  per- 
sonnel working  full  time  on  river  con- 
servation. 


The  bill  would  encourage  such  State 
and  local  efforts.  The  biU  would  au- 
thorize $8  million  per  year  in  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  and  commu- 
nities for  planning  efforts  and  pro- 
gram administration.  An  additional  $2 
million  could  be  used  for  statewide 
river  assessments.  The  bill  would 
strengthen  conservation  efforts  by  re- 
(juirlng  consultation  with  the  State  on 
any  proposed  activity  along  a  designat- 
ed river  requiring  a  Federal  permit.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  provide  tax  incentives 
for  the  donation  of  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  and  would  encour- 
age the  use  of  volunteers  in  river  con- 
servation programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  valuable  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasscr,  Mr.  Weickzr,  Mr.  Spbc- 
TER,    Mr.    D'Amato,    and    Mr. 

MXTRKOWSKI): 

S.  318.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Revenue- 
Sharing  Program  for  local  govern- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

KXTSNSION  OP  RSVKNUS-SHAaillO  PaCXIKAlI 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Sasser,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  General  Revenue-Sharing 
Program.  The  bill  proposes  a  5-year  re- 
authorization of  the  Revenue-Sharing 
Program  of  general  purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance to  local  governments.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  fiscal  spirit  of  our  times, 
the  bill  freezes  the  current  fimding 
level  at  $4.6  billion,  a  funding  level 
which  has  remained  constant  since 
1976. 

The  General  Revenue-Sharing  Pro- 
gram provides  support  for  an  enor- 
mous range  of  activities,  including  cap- 
ital expenditures  for  transit,  economic 
development,  community  centers,  and 
police  and  fire  facilities.  Operating 
programs  benefiting  from  Federal  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  include  downtown 
revitalization  projects,  Meals  on 
Wheels,  Community  Health  Care  for 
the  Elderly  and  the  Disabled,  and  fire 
and  sanitation  services. 

The  General  Revenue-Sharing  Pro- 
gram is  important  to  all  cities,  in  all 
regions  of  the  country.  Revenue-shar- 
ing funds  represent  approximately  7 
percent  of  local  revenues.  If  we  fall  to 
reauthorize  this  program,  it  would 
take  an  average  23-percent  increase  in 
local  property  taxes  to  replace  the 
funds  currently  provided.  In  my  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  economy 
has  been  so  distressed,  a  survey  of 
local  governments  found  that  revenue- 
sharing  accounts  for  16.7  percent  of 
the  average  local  budget.  Replacing 
revenue-sharing  funds  with  property 
tax  revenues  in  Pennsylvania  would 
require  an  average  increase  of  62  per- 
cent. For  nearly  94  percent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  municipalities  respond- 
ing to  the  survey,  revenue  sharing  is 


the  only  direct  source  of  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Revenue- 
Sharing  Program  is  the  glue  that 
holds  the  fiscal  fabric  of  many  cities 
together.  I  urge  this  Chamber  not  to 
precipitously  rip  that  fabric,  for  the 
damage  may  be  impossible  to  repair. 
The  long-term  costs  of  eliminating  rev- 
enue sharing  would  far  outweigh  any 
short-term  advantages  the  foes  of  the 
program  may  foresee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
extension  of  the  General  Revenue- 
Sharing  Program.  I  introduce  this  bill 
at  this  time  because  the  program  is  so 
important,  and  because  it  is  crucial  to 
keep  it  on  the  legislative  agenda 
before  us.  All  of  us  here  are  dedicated 
to  fiscal  restraint,  but  total  elimina- 
tion of  revenue  sharing,  as  some  have 
urged,  not  only  removes  the  program 
from  this  body's  scrutiny,  but  denies 
several  truths  that  we  must  not  forget: 
that  fiscal  restraint  and  revenue  shar- 
ing are  not  Incompatible  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  its  best 
to  stand  by  the  towns  and  cities  which 
dot  this  lajid.  even  in  times  of  budget- 
ary restraint.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  general  revenue 
sharing  [GRS]  for  another  5  years, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Sena- 
tor HcNZ  and  me  in  tills  endeavor. 

We  are  taking  the  step  of  pressing 
for  a  5-year,  rather  than  the  conven- 
tional 3-year  extension  of  GRS  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  efforts  to  reduce  record  Feder- 
al budget  deficits  may  make  the  $4.6 
billion  in  local  GRS  funds  a  prime 
target  for  elimination. 

Second,  a  5-year  extension  of  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  would  serve  to 
remove  GRS  as  an  object  of  partisan 
attack  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  tenure  in 
office.  Already,  the  current  adminis- 
tration is  expected  to  recommend  ter- 
mination of  this  program. 

Third,  in  the  face  of  no  growth  and/ 
or  declining  bl(x:k  grant  funding  in  so 
many  areas,  GRS  remains  the  sole,  re- 
liable source  of  assistance  for  essential 
programs  for  many  local  governments 
that  have  seen  their  other  Federal  aid 
programs  sharply  cmrtailed. 

The  latest  available  data  as  to  how 
local  governments  use  GRS  funds  con- 
firm the  value  of  the  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  over  half  of  the  $4.6 
billion  in  revenue  sharing  went  to  pay 
for  police  protection,  fire  protection, 
hospitals,  and  education;  these  are 
very  essential  local  government  func- 
tions. 

And  if  local  governments  were  to 
continue  paying  for  such  services — if 
only  to  keep  these  services  at  current 
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levels— local  property  taxes  would 
have  to  be  raised.  It  is  estimated  that 
county  property  tax  rates  in  Tennes- 
see would  jump  by  24  cents  if  general 
revenue  sharing  is  eliminated. 

Fourth,  with  the  middle  of  1985  as 
the  target  date  for  a  report  on  GRS— 
as  required  by  the  1983  amendments 
to  the  program's  last  reauthorization— 
early  movement  toward  this  reauthor- 
ization would  signal  to  all  concerned 
that  such  a  study  will  not  affect  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
GRS  program,  but  only  whether  the 
GRS  formula  is  properly  structured. 

Finally,  if  the  Congress  is  interested 
in  maintaining  those  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams which  work  efficiently,  we  need 
look  no  further  than  this  program. 
Less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  GRS  funds  are  used  to  administer 
the  program;  in  fact,  the  number  of 
personnel  working  in  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing  has  declined  stead- 
Uy— by  one-third— over  the  past  6 
years.  Such  efficiency  should  serve  as 
role  model  for  other  programs. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  time  to 
reauthorize  general  revenue  sharing  is 
now  and  that  the  appropriate  time  for 
which  it  should  be  extended  is  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  data  showing 
jiist  how  local  governments  use  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

G£N«AL  REVENUE  SHAWNG  EXPENOfTURtS  AND  TYPE  Of 
GOVERNMENT:  1981-82 


TM 


I  SMB.  MH 4.U1.0M    1.7K.n4    2.S17.4i3    377.407 


3,i37.»34  lja.695  1.906JI4  304.755 

CaWaiM ._  1.057,194  432.064  570.476  55J54 

^MaitlMI >5.35«  27.4SS  40.5S3  V.m 

"omdta -..  128.478  115.S31  10^53  394 

ante. 417,«95  114,230  299,151  3.»07 

mmSaS!!^. 412.264  247^31  140.512  24,521 

Fnprahdni 434.063  31,061  365.776  37.219 

(MJi 169ja  102J42  51.679  1.327 

m   1.1 677,917  271.562  306.960  99.395 

iSSn 161.611  146.995  13.195  791 

••■  30.273  14.293  11.504  4.476 

75J63  29.443  41J10  4,510 

225.467  43,031  169.597  12J39 

.._..  Ml.lOl  249.866  511,614  79.621 

._ 117.066  94J70  12.5*9  10.107 

lltM I5JS6  27.465  40.593  17.298 

.._...  2S2.410  41.507  1I3J13  20.690 

SMMM. 48.806  4,194  38,749  5.863 

(MhaalHi 60,154  6,689  51.992  1.473 

rnltm 544,935  239.107  259.759  46.069 

SofCt  Bw<MOfthtCmiB.US.  DipirtiMit  o)  Commm* 


By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  East,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 

Stmms): 

S.   320.   A  bill   to   assure   the   first 

amendment  rights  by  establishing  a 

uniform    Federal    policy    prohibiting 

taxpayer  financing  of  private  political 


advocacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NXUTSALTTT  Of  FEDKItAI.  KXrUIUlTUBn  ACT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Neutrality  in 
Federal  Expenditures  Act.  The  bill 
will  assure  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  all  citizens  by  establishing  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  prohibiting  tax- 
payer financing  of  private  political  ad- 
vocacy. The  bill  will  answer  the 
demand  by  the  American  people  for 
accountability  in  the  use  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

During  this  century,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  country  that  there 
should  be  limitations  on  the  political 
influence  of  Federal  employees  on 
other  citizens  and  on  the  electoral 
process.  In  1919,  a  provision  in  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C. 
1913)  imposed  criminal  penalties  on 
Federal  employees  who  engage  In  lob- 
bying. In  1940.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  successfully  obtained  con- 
gressional passage  of  legislation  that, 
in  addition  to  modifying  the  existing 
prohibitions  against  political  activities 
by  Federal  Government  employees, 
also  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  to  officers  and  employees  of 
State  and  local  agencies  "whose  princi- 
pal employment  is  in  connection  with 
any  activity  which  is  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  by  the 
United  States  •  *  *,"  and  most  recent- 
ly in  the  issuance  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  final 
revisions  to  OMB  Circular  A- 122  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  lobbying 
costs  by  most  nonprofit  organizations 
receiving  Federal  grants  and  contracts. 

Despite  the  established  policy  that 
the  employees  and  resources  of  the 
Government  should  not  be  used  to 
promote  private  political  viewpoints, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion that  the  policy  is,  in  fact,  violated 
with  alarming  frequency.  The  princi- 
pal vehicle  by  which  Government 
funds  find  their  way  into  the  political 
process  is  via  "recipient  organiza- 
tions," entities  that  receive  Govern- 
ment moneys  or  in-kind  contributions 
through  contracts,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, grants  or  other  means.  Govern- 
ment funds  are  awarded  to  recipient 
organizations  for  implementation  of 
specific  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. It  appears,  however,  that  many 
of  the  recipient  organizations  acquire 
Government  funds  but  divert  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  them  away  from  their 
intended  purpose  to  political  advocacy. 

For  example.  Prof.  Marshall  J. 
Breger  in  his  lecture  entitled  "Halting 
Taxpayer  Subsidy  of  Partisan  Advoca- 
cy," gives  the  following  examples: 
Commimlty  Services  Administration 
[CSA],  grantees  have  prepared  sample 
letters  for  constituents  to  oppose  the 
administration's  budget  proposals, 
have  urged  readers  of  a  grantee  maga- 
zine to  write  their  Representatives  to 
oppose  curtailment  of  the  Food  Stamp 


Program,  and  have  circulated  memos 
urging  Representatives  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  Health  Planning  Pro- 
gram. Over  $42,000  of  family  planning 
grant  money  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Service  Act  has  been  used  to 
pay  dues  to  organizations  that  lobby 
on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Organization  of  Chinese  Ameri- 
can Women,  using  funds  provided 
under  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act,  brought  at  least  20  chap- 
ter representatives  to  Washington  for 
a  national  conference  whose  printed 
schedule  included  "how  to"  lectures 
on  political  action  and  planned  visits 
to  Capitol  Hill  for  meetings  with  legis- 
lators. Los  Angeles  CETA  workers  cir- 
oilated  political  petitions  for  candi- 
dates and  walked  precincts  on  behalf 
of  President  Carter,  all  on  Govern- 
ment paid  time. 

Additional  examples  of  Government 
subsidies  of  partisan  advocacy  include: 

VISTA  which  gave  $792,156  to  the 
Youth  Project,  a  self-described  "tax- 
exempt  foundation  which  supports  a 
wide  range  of  grassroots  social  change 
efforts."  The  Youth  Project  gave  cash 
and  technical  support  to  the  Nevada 
uranium  project,  which  opposed  nucle- 
ar power  and  the  basing  of  the  MX 
missile  in  Nevada.  It  gave  funds  to  the 
radical  American  Indian  Movement's 
Freedom  for  Survival  Group,  and  to 
the  California  Indian  land  acquisition 
project,  which  seeks  to  reclaim  large 
portions  of  California  for  Indian  own- 
ership. The  latter  group,  using  taxpay- 
er funds,  has  sued  to  place  land  in  San 
Diego  and  Yosemlte  National  Park 
xmder  Indian  control. 

In  1981.  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion gave  PUSH,  headed  by  the  Rever- 
end Jesse  Jackson.  $656,644.  President 
Reagan's  then  Assistant  Education 
Secretary.  Vincent  Reed,  called 
PUSH'S  accounting  system  unstable 
and  "not  adequate  to  safeguard 
assets."  Two  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment have  severely  criticized  PUSH'S 
handling  of  Federal  funds.  "This  does 
not  add  up  to  a  program,"  said  one 
study.  WhUe  receiving  Federal  funds, 
Mr.  Jackson  has  engaged  In  partisan 
political  activity.  He  was  a  major  par- 
ticipant in  the  Anti-Reagan  Solidarity 
Day  and  is  lobbying  for  more  food 
stamps,  more  welfare,  and  less  defense 
spending. 

The  antidefense  lobby  is  substantial- 
ly supported  by  taxpayer  funds.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
which  urges  policies  that  are  tanta- 
mount to  unilateral  American  disar- 
mament, received  a  total  of  $596,092  in 
Federal  funding  during  1980.  The  U.S. 
Student  Association,  which  has  strong 
Marxist  overtones,  received  $107,630 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  a 
semiautonomous  entity  that  dispenses 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars 
every  year.  Its  activities  have  Included 


many  examples  of  the  misuse  of  tax 
dollars.  Ostensibly  created  to  help 
poor  people  with  routine  legal  mat- 
ters, the  Corporaton  has  allowed  its 
attorneys  to  promote  a  variety  of  fash- 
ionably liberal  causes,  including  some 
that  are  specifically  proscribed  by  law. 
Abortions,  forced  housing,  quotas,  gay 
rights,  and  rent  strikes  are  areas  in 
which  legal  services  lawyers  have  In- 
volved themselves  at  taxpayers,  ex- 
pense. 

In  California,  they  litigated  to 
compel  payment  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  benefits  to  alcoholics.  A 
suit  challenging  high  school  compe- 
tency testing  was  filed  in  Florida  by 
Legal  Services.  Lobbying  for  a  grad- 
uated State  income  tax  was  one  of  the 
projects  undertaken  by  a  Massachu- 
setts Legal  Services  Institute.  Accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  have  helped  to  reorganize 
farm  workers  unions  In  California, 
Florida,  auid  New  Jersey. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has 
blamed  Community  Legal  Services  of 
Philadelphia  for  helping  to  cause  vio- 
lence at  Graterford  prison  in  October 
and  November  1981.  Thirty  persons 
were  held  hostage  by  a  three-time 
killer  who  was  returned  to  the  general 
prison  system  as  a  result  of  a  1975 
Legal  Services  suit.  Gov.  Richard 
Thomburgh  said,  "Never  again  should 
Government  permit  'cause'  groups 
•  •  •  to  place  the  purported  rights  of 
vicious  criminals  above  the  safety  of 
law  officers."  This  was  a  typical  case 
of  Legal  Services  working  against,  not 
for,  the  public  interest. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  also 
gave  funding  to  an  organization  called 
the  Coalition  for  Sensible  and 
Humane  Solutions  to  conduct  training 
programs,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
described  as  educating  and  informing 
community  activists  about  current 
Federal,  State,  and  local  budget-cut- 
ting activities,  and  sharing  and  devel- 
oping strategies  for  fighting  back.  The 
Western  Center  for  Law  and  Poverty 
used  a  $60,000  grant  from  the  Federal 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  hire  po- 
litical consultants  to  coordinate  a  cam- 
paign opposing  a  tax-cutting  initiative 
in  California. 

There  are  many  additional  docu- 
mented examples  of  unauthorized  use 
of  taxpayer  dollars  by  private  non- 
profit groups. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  Government 
funds  for  political  advocacy  is  improp- 
er for  a  number  of  reasons.  First.  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  partisan  advocacy 
raises  a  first  amendment  problem. 
Why  should  taxpayers  underwrite  lob- 
bying for  ideological  causes  or  values 
of  which  they  disapprove?  Or  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  observed,  "To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  funds  for  the 
propagation  of  ideas  he  disbelieves  and 
abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 


Second,  the  use  of  Federal  money  to 
promote  private  political  points  of 
view  impairs  the  free  functioning  of 
the  electorial  process.  Allowing  private 
persons  to  use  Government  money  to 
disseminate  propaganda  in  support  of 
a  particular  cause  or  a  particular  can- 
didate gives  the  appearance  of  an  offi- 
cial imprimatur  for  particular  ideologi- 
cal viewpoints,  opening  the  floodgates 
to  Government  manipulation  of  public 
opinion. 

Third,  the  practice  Is  the  spoils 
system  carried  to  an  extreme.  That  is. 
Government  bureaucrats  provide 
funds  to  their  friends  who  manage  re- 
cipient organizations  in  exchange  for 
political  support  and  with  the  explicit 
or  implicit  understanding  that,  if  their 
roles  are  later  reversed,  the  largesse 
will  continue. 

Finally,  when  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions use  Government  funds  for  pri- 
vate political  advocacy,  they  are  in 
fact  double  dipping.  That  is,  they  are 
receiving  a  double-tax  paid  benefit 
that  assists  them  in  promoting  their 
private  political  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  the  Neutrality  in  Fed- 
eral Elxpenditures  Act  is  introduced  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  particular  parties,  groups,  or 
points  of  view.  It  would  apply  equally 
to  aU  organizations  that  enjoy  tax- 
exempt  status  under  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  that  is. 
such  organizations  that  receive  Feder- 
al fuinds  and  that  voluntarily  choose 
to  engage  in  lobbying  activities.  The 
bill  would  not  advance  or  control  any 
political  opinion  or  belief,  nor  would  it 
Interfere  with  any  political  opinion  or 
belief,  nor  would  it  interfere  with  or 
influence  the  ability  of  any  citizen  to 
vote  as  he  pleases.  In  short,  it  would 
not  act  to  stifle  or  restrict  political  ad- 
vocacy, but  would  prevent  the  appear- 
ance or  fact  of  Government  subsidiza- 
tion of  political  ideologiesf 

I  believe  the  neutrality  in  Federal 
expenditures  approach  is  the  best  way 
to  eliminate  taxpayer  financing  of  pri- 
vate political  advocacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Rscx>rd 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.320 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conireu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neutrality  in  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Act  of  19BS". 

OKCLARATIOR  OP  PUKPOSC 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Oovemment  funds  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance and  otherwise  to  subsidize  private  po- 
litical advocacy; 

(2)  the  expenditure  of  Oovemment  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  exceeds  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  not 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes: 


(I)  the  expenditure  of  Oovemment  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  exceeds  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  by 
preferring  those  political  and  Ideological 
views,  and  the  organized  expression  of  such 
views,  of  the  recipients  of  Government 
funds  over  the  views  of  others  who  do  not 
receive  Oovemment  funds: 

(4)  the  expenditure  of  Oovemment  funds 
In  furtherance  of  such  private  political  ad- 
vocacy exceeds  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  by  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  that  are 
exclusive  rights  of  the  people: 

(5)  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  exceeds  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government  by 
abridging  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  the  Oovemment  for  redress  of 
grievances; 

(6)  the  exj)enditure  of  Government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  by  groups 
having  tax-exempt  status  Is.  In  effect,  a 
double  public  benefit  for  the  advocacy  of 
these  groups: 

(7)  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
for  private  political  advocacy  Is  often 
beyond  our  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  appropriates  funds  for  specific 
programs:  and 

(8)  the  unauthorized  use  of  Oovemment 
funds  for  private  political  advocacy  threat- 
ens the  very  fabric  of  the  political  process. 

PKFIJIITIOWS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
tenn— 

(1)  "recipient  organization"  Includes  any 
entity  which  receives  Oovemment  funds 
and  is  exempt  from  taxation  pursuant  to 
section  501(cX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

(2)  "Oovemment  funds"  Includes  all 
money  or  inkind  support,  direct  or  indirect, 
provided  to  a  recipient  organization  wheth- 
er by  grant,  loan  contract,  cooperative 
agreement,  or  any  other  similar  means, 
funded  by  or  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  "political  advocacy"  includes— 

(A)  attempting  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election,  ref- 
erendum, initiative,  or  similar  procedure, 
through  contributions,  endorsements,  pub- 
licity, or  similar  activity: 

(B)  establishing,  administering,  contribut- 
ing to.  or  paying  the  expenses  of  a  political 
action  committee,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly: 

(C)  attempting  to  affect  the  opinions  of 
the  general  public,  or  any  segment  thereof, 
with  respect  to  governmental  decisions: 

(D)  attempting  to  influence  governmental 
decisions  through  communication  with  any 
memt>er  or  employee  of  a  legislative  txxly. 
or  with  any  Oovemment  official  or  employ- 
ee who  may  participate  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process: 

(E)  participating  in  or  contributing  to  the 
expenses  of  judicial  or  administrative  litiga- 
tion other  than  litigation  in  which  the  orga- 
nization is  a  party,  with  standing  to  sue,  to 
Intervene  as  a  party,  or  to  defend  on  its  own 
behalf; 

(F)  paying  dues  or  contributing  money, 
services,  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  to  an 
organization  that  engages  in  political  advo- 
cacy; 

(O)  conducting  or  supporting  training  pro- 
grams which  encourage  or  provide  guidance 
with  respect  to  political  advocacy,  boycotts, 
picketing,  strikes,  or  demonstrations: 

(H)  networking  or  the  organization  of,  or 
assistance  in.  the  organization  of  any  orga- 
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nlzation.  issoclation,  coalition.  ailUnce,  fed- 
eration, confederation,  or  similar  entity,  a 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal advocacy; 

(I)  publication  of  any  analysis,  study,  re- 
search, memorandum,  or  statement  of 
policy  which  Is  prepared  or  published  with 
the  intent  or  design  of  having  an  Influence 
upon  the  outcome  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  election,  referendum.  Initiative,  or 
rimiiar  procedure,  or  any  Government  deci- 
sions: 

(J)  presenting  of  any  program,  addressed 
to  the  public,  any  portion  of  which  is  in- 
tended, calculated,  or  designed  to  influence 
any  governmental  decisions;  or 

(K)  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  above-enu- 
merated actions  constituting  political  advo- 
cacy by  or  through  one  or  more  affiliates; 

(4)  "political  advocacy"  does  not  Include— 

(A)  providing  technical  advice  or  assist- 
ance to  a  governmental  body  or  to  a  com- 
mittee or  other  subdivision  thereof  In  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request  by  such  body  or 
subdivision; 

(B)  appearances  before,  or  communication 
to,  any  legislative  body  with  respect  to  a 
possible  decision  of  such  body  which  would 
affect  the  existence  of  the  organization.  Its 
powers  and  duties,  tax-exempt  status,  or  the 
deduction  of  contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tion; 

(C)  communications  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  bona  fide  members  with  respect 
to  pending  or  proposed  legislation  which 
would  affect  the  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Its  powers  and  duties,  tax-exempt 
sUtus,  or  the  tax  deduction  of  contributions 
to  the  organization; 

(O)  participating  in  litigation  on  behalf  of 
individuals,  if  the  recipient  organization  has 
received  a  Federal,  SUte.  or  local  grant, 
contract,  or  other  agreement  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  so; 

(E)  applying  for  or  making  a  bid  in  con- 
nection with  a  grant,  contract,  unsolicited 
proposal,  or  other  agreement,  or  providing 
Information  In  connection  with  such  appli- 
cation at  the  request  of  the  Government 
agency  awarding  the  grant,  contract,  or 
other  agreement; 

(F)  participating  In  a  particular  activity 
which  Is  specifically  directed  or  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  where  the  activity  Is  a  purpose 
of  the  recipient  organization's  grant  or  con- 
tract; 

(O)  participating  in  a  particular  activity 
which  constitutes  only  collective  bargaining 
as  to  wages,  hours,  benefits,  or  working  con- 
ditions by  an  organized  labor  or  trade  union, 
as  defined  In  section  2(5)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(5))  on 
behalf  of  employees  of  any  Federal,  SUte, 
or  local  government  which  the  labor  or 
trade  union  represents;  or 

(H)  making  available  to  any  person  or  to 
the  public  the  results  of  nonpartisan  analy- 
sis, study,  or  research  which  Is  not  prepared 
or  made  available  with  the  intent  or  design 
of  influencing  the  outcome  of  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  election,  referendum,  or  simi- 
lar procedure,  and  which  does  not  expressly 
advocate  any  action  by  the  general  public  or 
any  segment  thereof,  to  promote  a  change 
in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  legislation  or 
governmental  policy; 

(5)  "networking"  Includes  activitlea  in- 
tended to  aggregate  resources  and  further 
organizational  cooperation  in  the  context  of 
political  advocacy; 

(6)  "publication"  means  the  preparation, 
production,  and  distribution  of  writings, 
films,  radio,  television,  and  telephone  com- 
munications,   books,    pamphlets.    Journals, 


newsletters,  newspapers,  articles.  pubUc  ap- 
pearances, press  interviews,  and  other  com- 
munications related  to  poUtlcal  advocacy: 

(7)  "dues  paying"  includes  direct  and  Indi- 
rect cash  and  In-klnd  support  or  endorse- 
ment tendered  to  organizations  or  Indivld- 


(8)  "litigation"  Includes  all  actions  at  law 
or  equity  before  any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local 
court  or  administrative  tribunal,  and  fur- 
ther Includes  daasaction  suiU  or  amicus 
curiae  briefs: 

(9)  "affiliate"  means  an  organization 
which  Is  associated  with  another  organiza- 
tion In  such  a  manner  that— 

(A)  the  governing  Instrument  of  either  or- 
ganization requires  It  to  be  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  other  organization  on  matters 
of  poUtlcal  advocacy:  or 

(B)  the  governing  board  of  either  organi- 
zation includes  persons  who— 

(I)  are  specifically  designated  represenU- 
tives  of  the  other  organization  or  are  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board,  officers  or  paid 
executive  staff  members  of  such  other  orga- 
nization, and 

(II)  by  aggregating  their  votes,  have  suffi- 
cient voting  power  to  cause  or  prevent 
action  on  matters  of  poUtlcal  advocacy  by 
either  organization. 

and  Includes  any  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  pursuant  to  section  S01(cK3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and 

(10)  "Government  decisions"  includes— 

(A)  the  Introduction,  passage,  amendment, 
defeat,  signing,  or  veto  of  legislation,  appro- 
priations, resolutions,  legislative  confirma- 
tion of  appointees,  or  constitutional  amend- 
menU  at  the  Federal,  SUte.  or  local  level; 

(B)  any  rulemakings,  guidelines,  poUcy 
sUtemenU,  or  other  administrative  deci- 
sions of  general  appUcability  and  future 
effect; 

(C)  any  Ucensing,  grant,  ratemaklng, 
formal  or  informal  adjudication,  other  than 
actions  or  decisions  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  recipient  organization's  spe- 
cific grant,  contract,  or  agreement  Involved; 
or 

(D)  the  decislonnuiklng  process  of  any 
Federal,  SUte,  or  local  court. 

PROHnmoHS 
Sec.  4.  (a)  No  Government  funds  may  be 
disbursed  to  any  recipient  organization 
which  engages  in  poUtlcal  advocacy  or 
which  Is  an  affiliate  of  any  organization 
which  engages  in  political  advocacy. 

(b)  No  Government  funds  received  from 
the  United  SUtes  or  from  one  of  lU  Instru- 
mentaUtles  or  agenU,  may  be  used  for  poUt- 
lcal advocacy. 

(c)  Any  recipient  organization  which  uses 
Government  funds  to  engage  in  political  ad- 
vocacy must  reimburse  the  Treasury  the 
total  amount  of  Government  funds  received 
for  any  program,  grant,  contracU  or  other 
source  of  Government  funds  from  which 
the  funds  used  for  poUtlcal  advocacy  were 
obtained. 

(d)  No  recipient  of  Federal  doUars  may 
launder  funds  or  contribute  them  to  any  or- 
ganization or  individual  which  does  not  cer- 
tify as  to  lu  own  lack  of  political  advocacy 
and  promise  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  ad- 
vocacy. Recipients  of  Federal  funds  from 
any  intermediary  are  subject  to  all  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

sintsHim 
Sec.  5.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
all  departmenU,  agencies,  and  Instrumental- 
ities of  the  United  SUtes  disbursing  Gov- 
ernment  funds   to   recipient   organizations 


shaU  adopt  regulations  which  require  the 
recipient  organizations  to  which  they  dis- 
burse Government  funds  to  disclose  and 
make  available  on  the  business  premises  for 
pubUc  Inspection  upon  receipt  or  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds— 

(1)  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
bylaws  of  the  recipient  organization: 

(2)  a  list  of  all  other  government  agencies 
(whether  Federal.  SUte,  or  local)  from 
which  the  recipient  organization  is  current- 
ly receiving  funds,  a  description  of  the  fund- 
ing level,  and  the  purpose  of  the  funding: 

(3)  a  list  of  aU  other  government  agencies 
(whether  Federal,  SUte,  or  local)  before 
which  the  organization  currently  has  appU- 
catlons  for  funding  pending,  Including  a 
sUtement  of  the  amount  of  fimds  requested 
and  the  purpose  of  the  funding; 

(4)  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  to- 
gether with  the  resumes  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  operating  officers  of  the  recipi- 
ent organization: 

(5)  a  list  of  the  names,  addresses,  and 
types  of  business  conducted  by  any  other  or- 
ganizations or  entities  upon  whose  board  of 
directors  any  of  the  directors  or  operating 
officers  of  the  recipient  organization  also 
serve: 

(6)  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  registered  lobbyists  employed  by  the  re- 
cipient organization  or  by  an  afflUate  or 
who  are  retained  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  or  organization  to  represent  the  re- 
cipient organization  with  regard  to  any  gov- 
ernmental decisions; 

(7)  a  copy  of  all  publications,  newsletters, 
periodicals,  pamphleU,  Journals,  or  mem- 
bers' reports  Issued  by  the  recipient  organi- 
zation; and 

(8)  any  other  Information  which  the  dis- 
bursing agency  determines  to  be  relevant  to 
achieve  the  puri>oses  of  this  Act. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  AU  departmenU.  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
assure  the  annual  performance  of  an  audit 
of  any  recipient  organizations  :o  which  they 
have  disbursed  funds  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  this  Act. 

(b)  Recipient  organizations  shaU  make 
available  to  authorized  Government  offi- 
cials aU  books,  records,  and  other  docu- 
ments necessary  to  determine  compliance 
with  this  Act.  Refusal  by  a  recipient  organi- 
zation to  make  such  books,  records,  or  other 
documents  avaUable  shaU  result  in  cessation 
of  further  Government  funds  to  that  recipi- 
ent organization. 

KNTOKCmXHT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Certification,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  by  recipient  organizations,  with  re- 
spect to  nonlnvolvement  In  political  advoca- 
cy, and  disclosure,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
by  recipient  organizations,  shaU  be  required 
prior  to  receipt,  renewal,  or  extension  of 
any  contract,  grant,  or  loan,  or  any  other 
provision  of  Government  funds.  Any  inten- 
tional misrepresenUtion  with  respect  to  the 
certification  or  disclosure  requlremenU 
shaU  be  punishable  for  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  two  years  or  by  a  fine 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

(b)  AU  Government  officials,  or  their 
agenU  responsible  for  disbursing  Govern- 
ment funds  by  grant,  contract,  loan,  cooper- 
ative agreement,  or  any  similar  means,  shall 
esUbllsh,  prior  to  their  consideration  of  any 
prospective  recipient  organization  for  fund- 
ing, does  not  presently,  and  wUl  not  In  the 
future,  engage  In  poUtlcal  advocacy.  Any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  responsible  for 


the    disbursement    of    Government    funds 
shaU- 

(1)  require  that  every  recipient  organiza- 
tion certify,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  to 
such  agency  or  instrumentality,  at  the  time 
of  lU  appUcatlon  for  Govemmednt  funds, 
that  such  recipient  organization  Is  not  en- 
gaged in  political  advocacy  and  wlU  not 
engage  In  political  advocacy: 

(2)  require  that  every  recipient  organiza- 
tion disclose,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  to 
such  agency  or  UutrumentaUty.  at  the  time 
of  its  application  for  Govenunent  funds  and 
annuaUy  thereafter,  the  Information  re- 
quired by  this  section; 

(3)  require  that  every  renewal  or  exten- 
sion of  Government  funds  to  any  recipient 
organization  contain  certifications  and  dis- 
closures set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2); 

(4)  require  that  the  officers.  agenU.  and 
employees  of  such  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty esUblish  procedures  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee that  no  recipient  organization  or  iU 
agents  are  engaged  in  or  wlU  engage  in  poUt- 
lcal advocacy:  and 

(5)  require  that  every  recipient  individual 
or  organization  certify,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  to  such  agency  or  instrumentality 
that  such  Individual  or  organization  has  not 
been  previously  disbarred  from  the  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(cKl)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes,  or  of  any 
agency  or  other  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  any  corporation 
chartered  by  the  United  SUtes.  or  of  any  re- 
cipient organization  who  IntentionaUy  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both. 

(2)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  agency  or  other 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  corporation  chartered  by  the 
United  SUtes  shaU  be  subject  to  discharge 
and  forfeiture  of  office. 

(d)  The  United  SUtes  or  any  private  citi- 
zen thereof  shall  have  a  cIvU  cause  of  action 
against  any  person  or  recipient  organization 
for  violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  A 
private  citizen  may  only  commence  an 
action  In  the  event  there  is  not  already  an 
action  pending  by  the  United  SUtes,  against 
a  person  or  recipient  organization  for  al- 
leged violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
on  the  date  the  private  citizen  files  his 
action.  Any  such  action  shall  be  fUed  In  an 
appropriate  United  SUtes  District  Court.  A 
prevailing  plaintiff  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover— 

(1)  the  amount  of  Government  funds  ex- 
pended for  poUtlcal  advocacy,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  $10,000  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasury; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Judgment  entered  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  three  times  the  amount 
of  Government  funds  expended  for  political 
advocacy; 

(3)  such  equiUble  relief  as  the  court  shall 
deem  appropriate; 

(4)  an  order  disbarring  any  recipient  orga- 
nization found  in  violation  of  this  Act  from 
receiving  any  Government  funds: 

(5)  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of 
Investigation  and  litigation  actuaUy  in- 
curred; and 

(6)  punitive  damages. 

(e)  Prosecution  for  violation  of  this  Act 
wUl  extend  to  aU  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  officers  and  employees  of 
recipient  organizations. 

si-oss  o-w-*o  (Pt.  1) 


(f)  Any  vloUUon  of  this  Act  shaU  be  the 
basis  for  total  disbarment  of  Federal  bene- 
f IU  from  any  source  or  agreement. 

Mr.  BLAST.  I  eun  pleased  today  to 
Join  as  an  original  cosponsor  in  the  in- 
troduction of  S.  320,  the  Neutrality  In 
Federal  Expenditures  Act.  In  doing  so, 
I  commend  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Ocrroif,  for  his  diligent  service  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  vital  legislation  in  the 
98th  Congress,  and  now  in  the  99th 
Congress  as  welL 

In  the  98th  Congress  Senator 
DEifToif  Introduced  this  legislation, 
then  known  as  the  Federal  Neutrality 
Act,  S.  1405,  on  June  6,  1983.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  On  April  25  and  May  23, 
1984,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  which  I  Chair,  held  thor- 
ough hearings  on  the  measure.  And  on 
September  12,  1984,  the  subcommittee 
approved  S.  1405  after  adopting  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  did  not  act 
upon  S.  1405  before  the  98th  Congress 
adJoiuTied  on  October  12,  1984.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  S.  320, 
which  embodies  the  version  of  the  bill 
that  was  approved  by  the  Separation 
of  Powers  Subcommittee  last  year,  will 
receive  timely  and  favorable  consider- 
ation in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
by  the  full  Senate,  during  this  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  99th  Congress. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  a  quotation 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  ex- 
presses a  principle  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  concept  behind  S.  320,  will  be 
heard  often  in  the  course  of  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  measure: 
"To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  funds  for 
the  propagation  of  ideas  he  disbelieves 
and  abhors,"  declared  our  third  Presi- 
dent, "is  sinful  and  ts^rannical." 

President  Jefferson's  principle  ani- 
mates a  general  national  policy  that 
employees  and  resources  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  not  be  used  to 
promote  private  political  points  of 
view.  This  policy  is  evinced  in  Federal 
law.  The  so-called  Hatch  Act  strictly 
limits  the  political  activities  of  Federal 
employees.  And  a  Federal  criminal 
sUtute,  codified  at  18  U.S.C.  1913,  pro- 
hibits Federal  employees  from  using 
Government  funds  to  lobby  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  Jefferson's  prin- 
ciple as  well.  In  1977,  for  Instance,  the 
Court  held  in  Abood  versus  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional to  require  teachers  to  contrib- 
ute dues  to  a  labor  union  that  uses 
those  proceeds  to  promote  a  political 
cause  to  which  the  teacher  is  opposed. 
And  as  the  Court  noted  several  years 
ago  in  First  Nationtd  Bank  of  Boston 
versus  Bellotti,  where  governmental 
action  "suggests  an  attempt  to  give 
one  side  of  a  debatable  public  question 


an  advantage  in  expressing  its  views  to 
the  people,  the  first  amendment  is 
plainly  offended." 

Stated  simply,  S.  320  would  imple- 
ment the  principle  stated  so  forcefully 
by  President  Jefferson  by  ensuring 
that  Federal  taxpayer  funds  are  not 
used,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
tax-exempt  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  political  advocacy.  It  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose  by  defining  po- 
litical advocacy,  allowing  for  thorough 
public  scrutiny  of  the  records  of  these 
organizations  to  ascertain  their  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  and  establishing 
stringent  penalties  for  violations. 

S.  320  is  designed  to  protect  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  freedom  of  speech  that  the 
amendment  guarantees  is  at  the  core 
of  our  political  freedom  as  a  people. 
But  the  right  to  speak  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  right  not  to  speak.  A  citizen 
has  a  right  to  speak,  or  not  to  speak, 
in  support  of  political  causes  or  ideas 
as  he  or  she  sees  fit.  Thus,  when  tax- 
payer doUars  are  used  to  support  or 
subsidize  political  points  of  view  with 
which  the  taxpayer  does  not  agree,  his 
right  to  free  speech  is  violated. 

The  Separation  of  Powers  Subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  this  legislation 
last  year  amply  demonstrated  that  sig- 
nificant amoimts  of  Federal  money 
are  being  provided  to  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations  that  then  use 
these  revenues  to  subsidize  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  private  political 
viewpoints.  Thus,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  citizenry's  first  amendment 
rights  ought  to  be  an  urgent  priority 
of  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Dsn- 
TOK's  bill.  The  Neutrality  in  Federal 
Expenditures  Act.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  The  biU  gained 
much  public  support,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
the  overriding  public  interest  in  this 
bill,  and  consider  and  pass  it  in  this 
session. 

The  Neutrality  in  Federal  Expendi- 
tures Act  would  preclude  the  use  of 
Federal  dollars  to  support  partisan  or 
political  advocacy.  Increasingly,  Gov- 
ernment funds  have  been  used  by  or- 
ganizations enjoying  tax-exempt 
status  under  section  501(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  engage  in  pro- 
moting and  lobbying  on  political 
issues.  Taxpayer  financing  of  private 
political  advocacy  gives  the  strong  im- 
pression of  Government  endorsement 
or  subsidization  of  political  ideology.  I 
imagine  the  Founding  Fathers  would 
be  appalled  to  witness  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral sector  financing  to  influence 
public  opinion.  In  Thomas  Jefferson's 
words:  "To  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
funds  for  the  propagation  of  ideas  he 
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disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  ty- 
rannical." Clearly,  questions  must  be 
raised  about  first  amendment  en- 
croachment once  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment abandons  impartiality  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  private  sector. 

An  associate  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  Law  School.  Marshall  Breger. 
wrote  an  excellent  publication  entitled 
"Halting  Taxpayer  Subsidy  of  Parti- 
san Advocacy, '  which  is  available 
through  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
Breger  notes  that: 

The  unstated  problem  with  all  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  partisan  advocacy  is  its 
effect  on  the  marketplace  of  ideas.  In  the 
rlMwlral  model,  ideologies  of  various  stripes 
compete  for  public  allegiance,  and  Interest 
groups  compete  In  a  pluralist  hurly-burly 
for  legislative  support.  In  both  contexts,  the 
sUte  stays  outside  the  batUe.  Only  after 
democratic  processes  articulate  the  popular 
wUl  on  a  particiilar  issue  should  the  state 
act  to  Implement  that  decision.  The  reality, 
of  course,  is  far  more  complex.  Often  the 
state  independently  affects  political  choices 
made  by  citizens  ....  The  autonomy  of  the 
state  as  a  social  Interest  group  raises  serious 
problems  for  those  concerned  with  individ- 
ual liberty.  The  implications  of  govern- 
ment's proper  role  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  remains  to  be  adequately  explored. 

And,  I  will  add,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
a  publication  by  Hannah  Arendt,  "The 
Origins  of  Totalitarianism,"  the 
State's  role  In  the  control  of  informa- 
tion and  in  manipulating  public  opin- 
ion is  a  necessary  preciirsor  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

Government  financing  of  political 
activity  is  clearly  an  aberration  of  the 
historically  neutral  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  policy  creation.  Con- 
gress set  strict  standards  on  ^deral 
employees  when  it  passed  the  Hatch 
Act.  limiting  Federal  Government 
workers  in  the  executive  branch  to  a 
severely  restricted  role  In  political  af- 
fairs. A  provision  in  the  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code  Imposes  criminal  penalties 
upon  Federal  employees  who  engage 
in  lobbying  for  instance.  As  a  Senator. 
I  am  required  to  maintain  complete 
separateness  between  my  office  and 
campaign  accounts.  Congressional  of- 
fices must  maintain  meticulous 
records,  to  avoid  even  the  hint  of  Im- 
propriety in  use  of  Govenunent  as  op- 
posed to  campaign  funds.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  ensuring  that  grant  recipi- 
ents do  not  lobby  Congress  or  expend 
their  funds  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  political  objective.  Congress  has 
failed  to  impose  the  same  standards 
that  it  imposes  on  itself  and  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Neutrality  in  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Act  would  correct 
this  omission,  by  carefully  defining 
what  constitutes  political  advocacy,  by 
allowing  for  public  scrutiny  of  the 
records  of  these  organizations  to  de- 
termine whether  abuses  are  occiirring, 
and  by  establishing  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

The  expansion  of  Government  subsi- 
dization of  selected  political  beliefs  is 
an  issue  that  is  Increasingly  a  source 


of  public  concern.  Unfortunately,  the 
subsidy  is  not  always  readily  apparent, 
because  it  is  frequently  disguised  in 
the  form  of  grant  awards  or  contracts 
which  are  often  based  on  legitimate 
public  functions.  However,  many  recip- 
ient organizations  will  use  Federal  re- 
sources in  lobbying  or  politically  relat- 
ed activities,  knowing  that  tracing  the 
funding  to  the  illegal  lobbying  is  virtu- 
ally impossible. 

What  is  the  extent  of  abuse?  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  significant  and  costly 
abuses,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  documented  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office.  The  Urban  Institute 
estimates  Government  funding  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  »40  billion  per  year  an- 
other estimate  from  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States 
places  Federal  domestic  grant  spend- 
ing at  over  $100  billion  aimually.  With 
limited  Government  resources  to  un- 
cover and  document  abuses,  no  public 
access  to  records — the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  does  not  apply  to  Feder- 
al fund  grantees— the  complexity  of 
various  accounting  procedures  used  by 
recipient  organizations,  and  with  the 
potential  embarrassment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  reporting  abuses  by  organi- 
zations of  Federal  funds,  the  prospects 
for  uncovering  abuses  at  present  is 
bleak.  Without  the  passage  of  Senator 
Dnrrow's  bUl,  abuses  will  continue, 
and  Federal  agencies  will,  as  the  GAO 
acluiowledged  in  the  case  of  an  investi- 
gation of  Improper  CETA  lobbying, 
find  it  Impossible  to  conclusively  de- 
termine whether  an  abuse  occurred, 
even  with  detailed  auditing  and  con- 
tinuous monitoring. 

Also  of  deep  concern  are  the  rela- 
tionships that  tend  to  develop  between 
granting  entities  and  the  grantees;  the 
system  begins  to  look  like  cronyism. 
Government  bureaucrats  are  suscepti- 
ble to  the  temptation  to  secure  funds 
for  their  friends  who  maiu«e  recipient 
organizations  In  exchange  for  political 
support.  I  find  this  situation  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of 
democratic,  representative  govern- 
ment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  issue  and  this 
legislation,  and  of  the  need  to  ensure 
fairness  and  equity  in  Federal  funds 
distribution.  In  this  year  when  we  are 
all  being  asked  to  closely  examine  the 
budget  to  find  savings,  here  Is  sui  area 
where  the  savings  are  readily  appar- 
ent, and  the  decisions  relatively  easy. 
The  public  has  ample  means  to  influ- 
ence the  political  and  electoral  process 
through  private  donations,  member- 
ship in  lobbying  and  Interest  groups, 
and  through  political  action  commit- 
tees. The  Federal  Government  cannot 
Justify  its  involvement  in  light  of  the 
many  private  channels  available  to 
citizens  for  input  into  the  political 
process,   nor   can   Federal   sector   in- 


volvement be  Justified  for  reasons  of 
fairness  and  equity,  not  to  mention 
budgetary  concerns.  The  public  de- 
mands that  their  tax  dollars  not  be 
spent  on  the  patronage  of  selected  po- 
litical k^oups— may  the  Congress  act 
on  that  demand. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  24,  1985, 
through  November  30,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIONAL  FAMILY  WXXX 

•  lAi.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  again  Introducing  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  National. 
Family  Week  for  1985.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  National  Family  Week 
has  been  proclaimed  every  year  for 
the  past  9  years  as  well  as  in  1972,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  honor  the 
family  in  1985  with  its  own  special 
week. 

In  the  past.  National  Family  Week 
has  been  celebrated  during  the  week 
in  November  which  includes  Thanks- 
giving because  of  the  customary  and 
appropriate  family  reunions  that  take 
place  for  this  special  holiday.  There- 
fore, in  keeping  with  this  tradition.  I 
am  asking  the  President  to  designate 
November  24  through  30,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

The  family  is  well  established  as  the 
basic  unit  of  American  society.  The 
purix>se  of  National  Family  Week  is 
equally  basic.  It  establishes  specific 
time  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  family  in  American  life  and  the 
fundamental  role  it  has  played  in 
forming  the  values  upon  which  our 
Nation  is  based.  National  Family  Week 
is  simply  a  way  to  encourage  people  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
way  families  have  affected  their  lives 
and  the  course  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  one 
takes  many  important  aspects  of  his  or 
her  life  for  granted.  I  am  afraid  that 
having  a  family  Is  one  of  these  aspects. 
To  celebrate  the  family  Is  not  Just  to 
honor  one's  parents  or  grandparents. 
Nor  is  it  Just  to  be  thanitf ul  for  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  And  it  is  not  simply  to 
remind  us  of  our  cherished  children 
and  grandchildren.  Rather,  It  Is  a  cele- 
bration of  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween all  these  family  members.  The 
special  bond  that  unites  the  family, 
and  from  which  the  benefits  of  family 
flow,  is  truly  distinctive.  The  family 
deserves  high  respect  and  recognition 
in  our  society. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  fellow  Senators 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  again  recognize  the 
value  of  National  Family  Week  and 
approve  the  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  31 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 24.  1985.  through  November  30. 
108S.  as  "National  Family  Week."  and  Invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  September  15.  1985.  as 
"Ethnic  American  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ETHHIC  AMZRICAN  DAT 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
designate  September  15,  1985,  as 
Ethnic  American  Day.  I  introduced  an 
identical  resolution  last  year.  Thirty- 
three  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  and  the 
Senate  passed  this  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  253,  unanimously. 
Though  a  similar  resolution  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  requisite  number  of  cospon- 
sors was  not  gained  for  discharge  of 
Ethnic  American  Day  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Ethnic  American  Day  Is  Intended  to 
recognize  the  valuable  contributions 
that  ethnic  Americans  have  made  to 
our  way  of  life.  Their  distinct  herit- 
ages and  cultures  have  all  been  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  American 
society. 

Our  ethnic  Americans  have  contrib- 
uted valuable  ideas,  patriotic  devotion, 
and  diligent  effort  to  the  development 
of  their  country.  Their  accomplish- 
ments are  readily  apparent  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  medicine,  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government.  Without 
them,  America  as  we  luiow  it  could  not 
exist. 

Throughout  the  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  our  coimtry,  we 
have  been  shai}ed  by  the  millions  of 
Immigrants  who  have  reached  our 
shores.  They  chose  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  chose  to  live  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  The 
United  States  today  has  a  population 
with  more  than  100  ancestry  groups. 

The  1980  census  identifies  the  for- 
eign ancestry  of  more  than  188  million 
Americans.  This  is  approximately  83 
percent  of  our  population.  These  sta- 
tistics verify  that  our  Nation  is. 
Indeed,  a  melting  pot  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Aside  from  our  forelgn-bom  ethnics, 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  our  native 
American  population.  In  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota,  Indians  have 


always  been  an  important  part  of  our 
society.  Their  rich  culture  and  herit- 
age are  a  source  of  pride  to  me  and, 
indeed,  to  all  South  Dakotans. 

A  day  In  tribute  to  our  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans, focusing  on  their  rich  ethnic  her- 
itage and  love  of  America,  can  accom- 
plish numerous  goals.  It  would: 

First,  promote  understanding  be- 
tween people  of  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds; 

Second,  foster  an  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  ethnic  Americans; 

Third,  make  Americans  more  aware 
of  the  significant  contributions  made 
to  their  country  by  the  multitude  of 
ethnic  groups; 

Fourth,  promote  a  sense  of  pride 
among  ethnic  and  natural-bom  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Fifth,  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of 
America  and  her  people— a  land  which 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  love 
and  caU  their  home. 

We  have  before  us  the  opportunity 
to  simultaneously  honor  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans and  the  country  they  have  helped 
build.  The  immense  contributions  of 
these  brave  people  stand  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  democratic 
system— a  system  that  strives  for 
equality,  fraternity,  human  dignity, 
freedom,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  all.  Let  us  join  together  to  estab- 
lish, recognize,  and  celebrate  an 
Ethnic  American  Day  on  the  third 
Sunday  this  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Rbs.  32 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  haven  for  victims  of  religious  and  political 
persecution  and  for  those  who  seek  freedom 
and  opportunity: 

Whereaa,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  welcomed  oppressed  and  deprived  per- 
sons and  granted  them  refuge  and  citlzen- 
siiip; 

Whereas,  ethiUc  Americans  love  the 
United  States  of  America  and  have  shed 
their  blood  in  defense  of  America  and  Its 
freedoms; 

Whereas,  ethnic  Americans  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  labor,  arts,  science,  medicine, 
business,  and  government,  and  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  these  United  Sutes;  and 

Whereas,  designation  of  an  "Ethnic  Amer- 
ican Day"  would  contribute  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  rich  etluilc  heritage  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  unity  of  all  Its  people: 
Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
September  15,  1985,  as  "Ethnic  American 
Day "  and  to  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  acknowledge  and  advance 
mutual  understanding  and  friendship 
among  all  Americans  regardless  of  their  eth- 
nicity.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.s 
At  the  request  of  l^fr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanss]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxniz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nmnr]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ^OTHiHAif .  the 
ruunes  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bfrdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnstoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  15,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  States  to  pro- 
vide drug  abuse  prevention,  education, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  level 
of  State  and  local  enforcement  of 
State  laws  relating  to  production,  ille- 
gal possession,  and  transfer  of  con- 
trolled su'ostances. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihaii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  18.  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
conditional  ceiling  on  Federal  match- 
ing for  foster  care  and  temporary  pro- 
vision authorizing  Federal  matching 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
for  certain  children  voluntarily  placed 
on  foster  care. 

S.  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motvihah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingamah],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranstoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  27,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
pun>oses. 

S.  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Lazalt],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  46,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  protect  the 
lives  of  unborn  himian  beings, 
s.  4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattikglt].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Nick- 
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us],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Prxsslkr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baocus]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect 
firearm  owners'  constitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.  S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stajtord,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Psix],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  52,  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Acid  Rain  Control  Act  of 
1985." 

s.  •> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dawtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Dtthxitberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 
s.  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johkston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  restrictions  on  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  and  the  investment 
credit  for  property  leased  by  a  tax- 
exempt  entity  not  apply  to  certain  cor- 
rectional facilities  leased  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

S.104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THUMfOWi).  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautznberg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  bullets. 

S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motniham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LUfGs].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ogre]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  provide 
a  transitional  rule  for  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  air  travel  benefits  pro- 
vided to  employees  of  airlines. 

S.  i*2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ain>Rxws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  142.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  safety  of  children  receiving  day 
care  services  by  establishing  a  national 
program  for  the  licensing  of  child  day 
care  providers,  establishing  a  clearing- 
house for  Information  with  respect  to 
criminal  records  of  employees  of  day 
care  centers,  and  establishing  a  hot- 
line for  reporting  of  abuse  of  children 
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receiving  day  care 
other  purposes. 

s.  iTa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmirx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiBOLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  176,  a  bill  to  require  a  charge  for 
meals  furnished  to  certain  high-level 
Government  officers  and  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  and  for  meals 
furnished  in  Senate  dining  facilities, 
a.  ITT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlih]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  national  program  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education. 

S.   !•« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihaii,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Eaglxton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  194.  a  bill  to  identi- 
fy, commemorate,  and  preserve  the 
legacy  of  historic  landscapes  of  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  so* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
209.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to 
furnish  collection  services  in  the  case 
of  Indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States. 

s.  aiT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxlchxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  217,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  rules  relating  to  imputed  in- 
terest and  assumption  of  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

■.  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durxnbxroxr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  231,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Neurofibromatosis. 
■.  sat 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SFCcm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  236,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1916  and 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  further 
relief  in  the  event  of  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

a.  i«o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr,  Hecht],  the  Senator 


from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Hasten],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  E>eConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
provide  that  the  substantiation  re- 
quirements of  section  274(d)  of  such 
code  may  be  met,  in  the  case  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  other  trans- 
portation property,  if  the  taxpayer 
provides  substantial  evidence  other 
than  contemporaneous  records. 

a.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  272,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "program  or  activi- 
ty" as  applied  to  educational  institu- 
tions that  are  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  277,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
a.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
281,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  add  a  section  deal- 
ing with  public  safety  vehicles, 
a.  3*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  291,  a  bill  requiring  a 
pay-as-you-go  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

a.  3*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  ItfXLCHER]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  295,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  author- 
ize a  service  pension  of  $150  per 
month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans. 

asMATi  JOINT  ■xaoLunoii  lo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10,  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  women  and  men. 

aXHATX  joint  RXSOLUnOH  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota   [Mr.   Burdick],   the  Senator 


from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget  and  tax  limitation. 

BDIATI  joint  RXSOLCnOR  1* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  a  Joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

ant  ATS  joint  RCSOLUTIOIf  1 T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatpield],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
PROM  LousiANA  [Mr.  Long].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLEs],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuAYLE].  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTZ],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  21  through  April  28, 
1985,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

aSNATX  JOINT  BSaOLUnOH  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  23,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  1985  as  the  "Year  of 
Social  Security." 

sknatx  joint  resolution  3* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
pield] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 11,  1985,  through  November 
17,  1985,  as  "National  Reyes  Syndrome 
Week." 


aZNATI  KEaOLDTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Boren].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles].  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmixe],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 34,  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  for  5  years  of 
forced  and  oppressive  military  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  in  the  face  of  pop- 
ular resistance  to  Soviet  imperialism. 

senate  RESOLtmOR  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  50.  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  Senate's  commitment 
to  the  Job  Corps  Program. 


pended  for  the  training  of  the  profeaalonal 
Btaff  of  auch  committee  (under  procedurea 
apecified  by  aection  202(j)  of  auch  act). 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  ahall  report  Ita 
flndlnss,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions (or  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1986. 

8k.  4.  Expenaea  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  diaburaement  of  aaiarles  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  51— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVI- 
RONMENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Res.  61 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
dutlea,  and  functiona  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  IMS, 
through  February  38,  1986,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tills  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
»2.617,5O0.00,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  (8,000.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  303(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000.00  may  be  ex- 


8ENATE  RE»OLUTION  52— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  BY 
SENATOR  JESSE  HEI.MS  AND 
REPRESENTATION  BY  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrd)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  52 

Whereas,  the  case  of  77ie  Alan  ChUt- 
macKer  InttituU  v.  M.  Peter  McPhenon,  et 
dL,  avll  Action  No.  83-4461-CSH.  U  pend- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes  District  C^ourt  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York; 

Whereas,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has 
aerved  a  subpoena  for  the  production  of  doc- 
uments and  taking  of  testimony  at  a  deposi- 
tion upon  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  concerning 
communications  from  1980  to  the  present, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  relating  to  certain  grant  funding 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; 

Whereas.  UUe  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Oov- 
emment  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act").  esUbllshes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  tliat  the  Senate 
may  direct  Its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees; 

Wbereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  win  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re»olr>ed,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(aK2)  of  the  Act,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  in  connection  with  his  testimony  in 
the  case  of  The  Alan  Giittmacher  Institute 
v.  M.  Peter  McPherson,  et  oL,  Civil  Actltm 
No.  83-4461-CSH. 

Sec.  2.  That  Senator  Jesse  Helms  Is  au- 
thorised to  produce  documents  and  testify 
at  a  deposition  in  the  case  of  77ie  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  ImtituU  v.  M.  Peter  McPheraon,  et 
aL.  Civil  Action  No.  83-4461-CSH,  except 
concerning  matters  that  he  and  the  Senate 
Legal  Counael  or  his  representative  deter- 
mine are  privileged  from  disclosure. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  53— CON- 
CERNING THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  Rn.  53 
Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  members  of  Congress  have  proposed 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  reform  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 

Whereas,  such  reforms  merit  careful  con- 
sideration and  legislative  deliberation; 

Whereas,  Individual  taxpayers,  businesses 
and  Investors  need  certainty  in  planning 
their  financial  affairs: 

Whereas,  Federal  income  tax  conse- 
quences are  essential  elements  to  be  consid- 
ered In  structuring  many  business  and  in- 
vestment decisions;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  important  to  encourage  the 
orderly  and  productive  use  and  investment 
of  capital  resources;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that: 

1.  Changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
shall  have  a  general  effective  date  no  earlier 
than  their  date  of  enactment: 

2.  Transactions  ajxi  investments  undertak- 
en prior  to  the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
tax  reform  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  be  treated  under 
the  existing  Federal  income  tax  law;  and 

3.  Appropriate  "transition"  rules  shall  be 
incorporated  in  all  tax  legislation  to  assure 
that  transactions  planned  and  entered  into 
in  reliance  upon  existing  law  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  new  and  adverse  provisions. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  is  evi- 
dent that  tax  reform  is  at  or  near  the 
top  of  every  Member's  domestic  priori- 
ty list  for  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. Recently,  Treasury  Secretary- 
designate  James  A.  Baker  III  stated  at 
his  confirmation  hearing  that  the 
President  considers  tax  reform  equally 
as  important  as  deficit  reduction. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  respond  to  prob- 
lems that  have  surfaced  in  light  of  the 
current  discussion  alwut  a  variety  of 
serious  tax  reform  initiatives,  many  of 
which  we  wUl  be  debating  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  near  future.  In  suldi- 
tion,  my  proposal  seeks  to  ensure  that 
change  in  this  area  is  approached  de- 
liberately, in  a  rational  maimer,  and 
without  adverse  consequences  for  indi- 
viduals, businesses  or  our  overall  econ- 
omy. 

My  resolution  would  commit  us  to  a 
principle  so  simple  I  can  state  it  in  15 
words:  Tax  changes  would  take  effect 
only  upon  enactment,  with  appropri- 
ate recognition  of  potential  transition 
hardships.  Existing  law  would  apply  to 
activities  undertaken  prior  to  a  change 
in  the  code. 

I  imagine  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
this  resolution  appears  to  state  the  ob- 
vious and  is  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  recent  approach  taken  by 
many  to  tax  reform  legislation  makes 
this  resolution  essential  as  we  embark 
on  the  most  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Tax  Code  since  ratification  of  the 
16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  1913. 


Recent  experience  contains  far  too 
many  examples  of  revenue  legislation 
being  introduced  with  effective  dates 
prior  to  enactment  into  law.  The 
result  has  been  an  immediate  chilling 
effect  on  the  activities  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  legislation,  even  before 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  the 
opporttmlty  to  debate  its  merits  and 
consequences.  Passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion itself  becomes  almost  immaterial. 
Not  only  do  we  lose  Important  eco- 
nomic activity  in  this  situation.  Mr. 
President,  the  public's  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process  is  fur- 
ther eroded. 

While  we  cannot  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  alteration  of  invest- 
ment decisions  based  on  the  potential 
for  change,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
obligated  to  assure  everyone  involved 
that  change  will  be  implemented  con- 
sistently and  fairly.  This  resolution 
seeks  to  state  the  rules  of  the  game 
before  we  get  much  further  along  with 
the  playing  of  it.  To  do  otherwise.  I 
fear,  could  result  In  a  slackening  of 
economic  activity. 

To  demonstrate  that  point,  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
article  from  the  January  2.  1985,  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Tax  Plan  Is  Al- 
ready Altering  Some  Markets  in  Real 
Estate."  The  article  documents  the 
curtailment  in  investment  in  certain 
forms  of  real  estate  in  response  to  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's draft  tax  reform  plan. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  investment  has  been  curtailed  In 
advance  of  the  President's  endorse- 
ment or  any  step  In  the  legislative 
process.  From  investors  with  whom  I 
have  spoken,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
changed  behavior  is  occurring,  to  some 
degree,  as  a  reaction  to  the  tendency 
of  late  to  Implement  legislation  retro- 
actively or  without  adequate  transi- 
tion rules. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  supports 
the  notion  of  tax  reform  and  simplifi- 
cation. I  am  equally  convinced  that 
there  are  many  differing  points  of 
view  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  consid- 
eration of  the  many  tax  reform  pro- 
posals. For  my  part.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  tax  reform  debate  commence  im- 
mediately, yet  on  a  separate  track  In- 
sulated from  the  current  pressures 
and  temptations  of  deficit  reduction 
discussions.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. I  believe  we  should  be  ready  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  bipar- 
tisan National  Commission  on  Tax 
Reform  with  heavy  congressional  rep- 
resentation. 

Regardless  of  how  we  get  there  or 
what  proposals  we  ultimately  adopt.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  proposal  as  an  absolutely 
essential  first  step  given  the  pending 
tax  reform  debate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  newspaper  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Plah  la  Auixast  Altkrijio  Somb 
Mauckts  iw  Real  Estatb 

(By  Gary  Klott)    ' 

Despite  its  uncertain  fate,  the  Treasury's 
tax  simplification  plan  is  having  a  chilling 
effect  on  some  real  estate  investments  as 
economists  predict  that  the  plan.  If  enacted, 
would  depress  home  values  and  make  many 
types  of  new  construction  unprofitable. 

Even  though  It  remains  unclear  whether 
President  Reagan  and  Congress  will  endorse 
the  plan,  some  investors,  developers  and 
would-be  buyers  of  vacation  homes  have 
become  reluctant  to  enter  into  deals,  given 
the  far-reaching  effect  the  plan  would  have 
In  real  estate. 

Economists  say  the  plan's  sharp  curtail- 
ment of  most  real  estate  tax  benefits  would 
dramatically  alter  the  economics  of  real 
estate  for  homebuyers.  developers,  inves- 
tors, tenants  and  landlords. 

"Houses  built  on  tax  deals  are  going  to  get 
hurt,  and  Investments  based  on  tax  benefits 
are  going  to  get  hurt,"  said  Oeorge  Stem- 
Ueb.  director  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Policy 
Research  at  Rutgers  University. 

According  to  analyses  of  the  Treasury 
plan  by  private  economists,  the  elimination 
or  reduction  in  value  of  homeowner  tax  ben- 
efits would  lower  the  value  of  existing 
homes  by  about  10  percent  over  all. 

Owners  of  moderate-priced  homes  would 
likely  see  much  less  of  a  drop.  But  econo- 
mists foresee  higher-priced  residences  and 
vacation  homes— where  tax  benefits  are 
more  Important— losing  20  percent  or  more 
in  value. 

"There  will  be  a  significant  decline  at  the 
top  end  of  the  market,"  said  Jesse  M.  Abra- 
ham, an  economist  at  Data  Resources  Inc., 
an  economic  consulting  and  forecasting 
firm. 

The  economists'  forecasts  also  show  the 
plan  depressing  construction  activity,  par- 
ticularly of  multifanUly  rental  units,  which 
could  put  sharp  upward  pressure  on  rents. 

So  far,  there  are  no  signs  that  residential 
home  sales  or  prices  have  been  appreciably 
affected.  But  other  segments  of  the  real 
estate  market  have  been  affected. 

Reports  have  circulated  in  the  Industry 
that  some  development  projects  have  been 
postponed  or  canceled,  financing  deals  have 
gone  begging  for  Investors  and  prospective 
buyers  of  vacation  homes  have  backed  out 
of  deals. 

Lester  Day,  president  of  American  Diversi- 
fied, a  Costa  Mesa,  Callf.-based  real  estate 
Investment  and  development  company,  said 
since  the  Treasury  proposal  was  announced 
in  late  November  his  company  has  canceled 
more  than  t50  million  in  residential  apart- 
ment and  commercial  building  projects,  plus 
three  rehabilitation  projects  ranging  from 
$S  million  to  $20  million  each. 

Stan  Ross,  co-managing  partner  of  Ken- 
neth Leventhal  Si  Company,  an  accounting 
firm  specializing  in  real  estate,  said  his  cli- 
ents have  dropped  between  $50  million  and 
$100  million  In  projects,  and  cancellations 
among  buyers  of  vacation  homes  have  gone 
up  15  percent. 

"The  uncertainty  is  paralyzing  some 
people,"  said  Anthony  T.  Niosi,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Merrill  Lynch.  Hubbard  Inc.,  an  arm 
of  the  giant  brokerage  concern  and  a  lead- 
ing underwriter  and  sponsor  of  real  estate 
limited  partnerships.  Mr.  Niosi  said  sales  of 
tax-oriented  partnerships  has  slowed  sharp- 


ly, but  sales  of  other  types  of  real  estate 
ventures  where  tax  benefits  are  not  signifi- 
cant have  hardly  been  affected. 

A  LdwnuNG  or  tax  batcs 

Under  the  Treasury  plan,  most  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exemptions  would  be 
eliminated  or  scaled  back  In  order  to  lower 
Individual  tax  rates  to  three  brackeU  of  15. 
25  and  35  percent.  The  maximum  Individual 
tax  rate  is  now  60  [>ercent.  Similarly,  the 
top  corporate  rate  would  be  cut  to  33  per- 
cent, from  48  percent,  and  corporations 
would  lose  many  of  their  tax  breaks. 

In  so  doing,  the  plan  would  curtail  many 
of  the  tax  benefits  that  have  helped  subsi- 
dize the  cost  of  homeownershlp  and  rental 
housing  and  helped  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  real  estate  for  Investors. 

For  homeowners,  the  Treasury  tax  plan 
retains  the  deduction  for  mortgage  interest 
but  its  value  is  reduced  because  of  the  lower 
tax  rates.  The  deduction  Is  now  worth  as 
much  as  50  cents  on  the  doUar  for  a  taxpay- 
er In  the  top  bracket.  But  with  the  top  rate 
reduced  to  35  percent  under  the  Treasury 
plan,  a  $1  deduction  would  be  worth  no 
more  than  35  cents.  In  addition,  real  estate 
taxes  could  no  longer  be  claimed  as  an  item- 
ized deduction.  Furthermore,  the  plan 
places  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  mortgage  in- 
terest that  can  be  deducted  on  vacation 
homes. 

PRKSSUBX  OR  PRICES 

These  cutbacks  would  make  the  after-tax 
cost  of  carrying  a  house  more  expensive.  As 
a  result,  home  prices  would  have  to  fall  In 
order  to  keep  the  costs  In  line  with  what 
prospective  homebuyers  are  willing — or 
able— to  pay. 

It  Is  similar  to  the  effect  high  mortgage 
rates  have  on  home  prices.  When  mortgage 
rates  are  high,  the  monthly  carrying  costs 
put  homeownershlp  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  Americans.  As  a  result,  owners  looking 
to  sell  their  homes  would  have  to  sharply 
reduce  the  purehase  price  in  order  to  keep 
the  costs  in  line  with  what  prospective 
buyers  could  afford. 

The  cutback  In  deductions  does  not  mean 
that  an  Individual's  overall  tax  bill  will  nec- 
essarily go  up.  In  fact,  the  Treasiur  esti- 
mates that  nearly  80  percent  of  taxpayers 
will  find  their  tax  bills  the  same  or  lower 
under  the  tax  plan.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
clear  which,  if  any,  of  the  Treasury  tax  pro- 
posals will  become  law. 

But  Kenneth  T.  Rosen,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, said  the  tax  changes  could  significantly 
Influence  purehase  decisions  because  the 
smaller  tax  deductions  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  relative  cost  of 
housing  compared  to  other  goods.  He  said 
his  research  has  shown  that  tax  deductions 
are  an  important  factor  In  housing  cost  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  Rosen  suggests  that  the  Treasury 
plan  would  lead  many  buyers  to  opt  for  a 
smaller  house. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  carrying  costs 
of  a  $100,000  home,  financed  with  an 
$80,000  mortgage  at  13  percent  interest, 
with  property  taxes  assessed  at  $1,500  a 
year. 

According  to  Mr.  Rosen's  calculations,  the 
after-tax  carrying  cost  of  the  house  for  a 
family  now  In  the  35  percent  tax  bracket 
would  Increase  20  percent  under  the  Treas- 
ury plan,  to  $775  a  month,  from  $645.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  family  would  move  down 
Into  the  25  percent  tax  bracket  under  the 
Treasury  plan,  thereby  making  the  mort- 


gage Interest  deduction  worth  only  25  cents 
on  the  dollar  Instead  of  35  cents.  At  the 
same  time,  property  taxes  could  not  be  de- 
ducted. 

As  a  result  of  the  higher  carrying  costs. 
Mr.  Rosen  estimates  that  a  $200,000  home 
would  drop  about  18  to  20  percent  In  value; 
a  $100,000  home  would  drop  about  10  to  12 
percent,  and  a  $50,000  home  would  fall 
about  2  to  3  percent. 

DKUm  lit  M OKTOAGI  KATES 

Mr.  Abraham  of  Data  Resources  said  his 
company's  computer  analysis  of  the  Treas- 
ury proposal's  Impact  on  the  general  econo- 
my and  the  real  estate  sector  shows  mort- 
gage rates  could  be  expected  to  fall  by 
nearly  one-half  of  I  percentage  point- 
partly  because  residential  construction  is 
forecast  to  drop  by  about  8  percent.  The 
drop  In  rates,  be  said,  could  partly  offset 
the  effect  of  the  loss  of  tax  benefite  on 
home  prices. 

According  to  the  analysis,  he  estimates  a 
$384,000  home  would  lose  20  to  25  percent 
In  value;  a  $205,000  home  would  drop  15  to 
20  percent;  a  $128,000  home  about  13  per- 
cent: an  $84,000  home  about  8  percent,  and 
a  $45,000  home  about  4  percent.  A  $25,000 
home  would  gain  slightly  In  value,  the  anal- 
ysis found. 

But  Mr.  Stemlleb  of  Rutgers  believes  the 
average  homeowner  would  be  better  off 
under  the  Treasury  plan,  given  that  the  ma- 
jority of  homeowners  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions and  also  because  he  believes  mortgage 
rates  would  decline  even  further  than  Data 
Resources  forecasts. 

ETFEU'I  ON  VACATIOR  HOIdS 

Vacation  homes  would  likely  be  hit  harder 
than  residential  homes  because  of  the  cap 
that  would  be  placed  on  mortgage  Interest 
deductions  for  second  homes.  WhUe  the 
plan  would  continue  to  permit  unlimited 
mortgage  deductions  on  principal  resi- 
dences. It  limits  the  deduction  for  all  other 
Interest  expenses— Including  those  on  vaca- 
tion homes,  cars  and  credit  cards.  Under  the 
formula,  the  deduction  would  be  limited  to 
$5,000  plus  the  amount  of  any  Investment 
income  the  taxpayer  receives,  such  as  Inter- 
est from  bank  savings  accounts. 

For  someone  with  no  Investment  income 
and  no  other  interest  expenses,  the  new 
rules  would  provide  a  full  deduction  only  for 
vacation  home  mortgages  of  less  than 
$40,000  at  prevailing  rates,  or  about  $417  a 
month.  Any  Interest  above  that  amount 
could  not  be  deducted. 

Kurt  Karl,  an  economist  at  Wharton 
Econometrics,  estimates  that  only  about  3 
percent  of  taxpayers  would  be  affected  by 
the  Interest  cap  on  vacation  homes.  But 
prices  in  resort  areas  could  take  a  beating 
because  vacation  homes  are  not  considered 
necessities  and  are  thus  more  vulnerable  to 
price  pressures,  said  Lewis  Ooodkln,  a  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  real  esUte  consultant. 

Mr.  Rosen  estimates  that  vacation  homes 
running  about  $125,000  could  drop  26  per- 
cent in  value  under  the  Treasury  plan. 

Economist,  such  as  Lawrence  Chlmerlne 
of  Chase  Econometrics,  believe  the  hardest- 
hit  real  esUte  sector  would  be  multlfamlly 
rentals.  Builders  and  developers  contend  the 
Income  flow  from  rents  at  current  levels  is 
insufficient  to  make  new  projects  proflUble 
In  the  absence  of  tax  benefits. 

But  part  of  the  rationale  behind  the 
Treasury  proposal  is  that  too  much  money 
may  have  flowed  into  real  estate  because  of 
tax  benefits,  as  attested  by  the  current  glut 
of  office  space  in  many  cities,  thereby  de- 
priving other  segments  of  the  economy  of 


investment  money.  The  Treasury  contends 
free-market  forces  should  direct  investment 
to  its  most  productive  uses  rather  than 
having  tax  benefits  distort  Investment  deci- 
sions. 

A  host  of  real  estate  Investment  tax  bene- 
fits would  be  cut  back  under  the  Treasury 
plan.  Accelerated  depreciation,  which  has 
allowed  buildings  to  be  written  off  in  18 
years,  would  be  replaced  by  a  system  that 
stretches  out  the  write-offs  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  thereby  providing  the 
owner  with  smaller  deductions  each  year. 

In  addition,  the  tax  plan  would  reduce  the 
value  of  interest  deductions  on  Investment 
properties  by  discounting  the  payments  for 
Inflation.  At  the  same  time,  anybody  who 
receives  interest  would  get  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest Income  by  an  amoimt  set  by  the 
Treasury  so  that  the  recipient  Is  no  longer 
taxed  on  income  due  solely  to  inflation. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  rules  would  elimi- 
nate a  prime  attrertion  for  Individual  inves- 
tors in  real  estate  tax  shelters.  The  rules 
would  prevent  big  real  estate  syndicates— 
those  with  more  than  35  investors— from 
passing  tax  losses  on  to  participants  who 
use  these  losses  to  reduce  their  personal 
Income  tax  bills. 

"If  they  take  away  the  tax  incentives, 
nobody  is  going  to  be  building  an  apartment 
building  imtll  rents  go  up  significantly," 
said  Nell  Bluhm.  president  of  JMB  Realty 
Corjwration,  a  leading  real  estate  syndlca- 
tor. 

Mr.  Stemlleb  of  Rutgers  University  said 
that  the  kind  of  rent  Increases  that  would 
be  necessary  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  tax 
benefits  would  be  difficult  to  attain  given 
that  rents  have  already  been  pushed  about 
as  far  as  personal  Income  levels  will  sup- 
port.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

COmOTTEB  on  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  wlU 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1986  budget  submis- 
sion on  Tuesday,  February  5,  1986,  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  608  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  Honora- 
ble David  Stockman.  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  is  sched- 
uled to  discuss  the  President's  budget. 

For  further  information  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Wednes- 
day. February  6,  1985.  at  10  a.in.  in 
room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Dr.  Rudolph  Penner.  Direc- 
tor. Congressional  Budget  Office,  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  CBO's  budget  and 
economic  projections. 

For  further  information  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Thursday. 
February  7,  1985,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Honorable  Caspar  Wein- 
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berser,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  sched- 
uled to  discuss  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1986  defense  budget. 

For  further  information  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  324-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Friday, 
February  8.  1985.  at  9  a.m.  in  room  608 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Honorable  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  is  scheduled  to 
discuss  fiscal  policy  and  economics  and 
past  monetary  policy. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

snvcoiouTm  dm  forogit  aoricultohal 

POUCT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Senator  Rudy  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agriculturvl  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  will  conduct  a  hearing  to 
examine  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  agriculture  in  the  current  world 
enviomment. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  ajn.  in 
Thursday,  February  7,  i985,  in  room 
328-A,  Russell  Senate  Office  BuUding. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Dan  Pearson,  of  Senator  Bosch- 
wrrz'  staff,  at  224-5641  or  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  ^^i*:!*'!' 

COmmTE  OH  THS  JTTDICIAKY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1985,  to  hear  tes- 
timony on  Edwin  Meese  III,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE: 
A  REPORT  ON  ITS  FIRST  YEAR 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, I  visited  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference on  confidence-building  meas- 
ures in  Europe.  There  I  held  detailed 
consultations  with  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  had  a  thorough  exchange  of  opin- 
ions with  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation. Ambassador  Oleg  Grinevsky. 
Although  there  are  many  differences 
between  our  country  and  the  Soviets,  I 
came  away  from  my  discussions  in 
StoclLholm  convinced  that  there  are 
real  possibilities  there  for  taking  prac- 
tical steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  in 
Eiirope. 

It   is  my   profound  belief   that  we 
have  neglected  for  too  long  the  vital 


task  of  putting  into  place  in  Europe 
arrangements  which  will  help  prevent 
miscalculations  and  crises  and  by 
these  means  reducing  the  riaJcs  of  war 
in  Europe  to  the  vanishing  point.  Such 
measures  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
substantial  reductions  in  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces.  They  can. 
however,  complement  other  arms  con- 
trol measures  in  a  way  which  would 
make  the  world  truly  safer  for  all  of 
us. 

Recently,  the  Stockholm  Conference 
agreed  unanimously  to  proceed  to  the 
next  phase  of  the  negotiations  by  es- 
tablishing working  groups  to  begin  the 
process  of  detailed  analysis  and  criti- 
cism which  is  the  necessary  precondi- 
tion to  the  drafting  of  agreements.  In 
my  meeting  with  the  Soviet  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Stockholm  Conference,  I 
emphasized  that  the  UJS.  Senate  solid- 
ly supports  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  bring  about  meaningful  and  equita- 
ble agreements  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
war.  Let  us  hope  that  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  enter  this  new  phase  of  the 
negotiations  in  Stockholm  means  that 
the  Soviets  are  now  also  prepared  for 
such  agreements. 

Recently,  Ambassador  Ooodby.  the 
head  of  our  delegation  in  Stockholm 
gave  a  year-end  report  on  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  French  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations.  I  find  this  report 
to  be  a  good,  succinct  summary  of  the 
issues  before  the  conference,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori>. 

Thk  Stockholm  CoifrKaxHcx:  A  Rxpobt  oh 

Its  Ptrst  Ykax 
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Last  July,  your  dlstingtilshed  and  talented 
Associate  Director,  Pierre  Lellouche.  wrote 
in  Newsweek  magazine  that  "The  Soviets 
are  quietly  turning  the  Stockholm  forum 
Into  a  deadly  machinery  to  alter  to  its  ad- 
vantage the  postwar  political  and  strateclc 
order  in  Europe."  Their  method,  he  wrote, 
was  to  influence  Western  public  opinion 
through  "empty  but  nice  sounding  declara- 
tions": their  objective  was  to  establish  a 
"Pan-European  security  order  from  which 
the  tJnited  States  would  ultimately  t)e  ex- 
pelled."  And  he  argued  that  "Western  weak- 
ness .  .  .  makes  for  the  steady  success  of 
Moscow's  strategy." 

It  Is  too  seldom  noticed  that  the  Stock- 
holm Conference.  In  fact,  is  addressing  mat- 
ters which  could  lead  to  profound  changes 
in  the  present  system  of  European  security. 
Because  the  Conference  Is  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  of 
Western  security,  it  La  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  essential  agenda  of  Stockholm 
is  the  future  political  and  strategic  order  in 
Europe.  Stockholm  Is  a  part  of  the  struggle 
between  contending  visions  of  the  future. 
Ideas  which  are  being  discussed  there  must 
necessarily  be  seen  as  potentially  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  visions. 

The  Soviet  vision  we  know  well.  As  prac- 
ticed in  the  past  It  has  re<iuired  limitations 
on  the  sovereignity  of  neighboring  states:  It 
Is  based  on  the  expectation  of  endless  con- 
frontation and  an  Impulse  towards  hegemo- 
ny, as  the  ultimate  requirement  of  security. 
The  Western  vision  hopes  that  despite  deep 
and  persisting  ideological  differences,  the 


walls  which  now  devlde  the  community  of 
European  nations  can  give  way  to  a  system 
more  tolerant  of  diversity:  that  security  can 
be  found  In  balance  and  restraint.  Of 
course,  we  are  speaking  of  long  historical 
processes,  and,  of  course,  the  Stockholm 
Conference  is  only  one  of  the  arenas  in 
which  this  "long  twilight  struggle"  Is  t>elng 
conducted.  But  when  one  hears  of  the  seem- 
ingly trivial  debate  in  Stockholm  over  ob- 
scure or  arcane  points,  it  Is  well  to  recall,  as 
BCr.  Lellouche  has  done,  that  the  ultimate 
stakes  are  very  high  Indeed. 

tl.  TBI  aALAHCX  BHXXT 

If  the  stakes  in  this  "Oreat  Oame"  are  so 
fateful,  we  must  weigh  what  the  Soviets 
have  done  to  create  a  new  strategic  order  In 
Europe  and  what  degree  of  success  they 
have  achieved.  As  Pierre  Lellouche  suggests, 
some  Soviet  proposals  at  Stockholm  are 
"empty  but  nlce-soundlng  declarations." 
Others  have  more  content,  but  it  Is  of  a 
nature  designed  to  disadvantage  the  West. 
Some  proposals,  such  as  those  relating  to 
chemical  weapons  and  military  budgets, 
would  cut  across  useful  and  promising  work 
being  done  elsewhere.  In  these  categories 
fall  the  following  Soviet  proposals:  a  pledge 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons: 
nuclear-free  zones:  a  freeze  and  reduction  of 
military  budgets:  and  a  ban  on  chemical 
weapons  In  Europe.  And.  indeed,  as  Mr.  Lel- 
louche suggests,  these  proposals  have  the 
potential  of  altering  the  global  t>alance  of 
power. 

But  the  fact  U  there  there  is  no  ground 
swell  of  support  at  Stockholm  for  this 
Soviet  program  nor  for  any  individual  pro- 
posal in  it.  The  neutral  and  non-aligned 
countries  have  Introduced  a  series  of  propos- 
als, the  thrust  of  which  Is  quite  different 
from  the  direction  taken  by  Moscow.  The 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have  pa- 
tiently exposed  the  shortcomings  In  each  of 
these  Soviet  proposals.  No  one  can  credibly 
contend  that  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  In 
turning  Stockholm  Into  a  propaganda  plat- 
form which  has  deceived  public  opinion. 
The  press,  when  It  covers  Stockholm,  quite 
sensibly  has  found  the  stock  items  of  the 
Soviet  program  to  be  not  very  Interesting. 
Moscow  has  tried  hard  to  steer  Stockholm 
toward  a  polemical  debate  about  nuclear 
weapons.  As  the  party  which  last  year  chose 
to  turn  its  back  on  nuclear  negotiations, 
however,  the  Soviet  case  has  not  seemed 
very  plausible. 

Now  we  should  ask  how  Western  Ideas  are 
faring  at  Stockholm.  Norway's  Johan  Hoist 
wrote  recently  that  "Confidence-building 
measures  should  be  viewed  as  elements  In  a 
process  for  peaceful  change  of  the  post-war 
political  order  in  Europe  toward  a  more 
open,  equitable,  and  cooperative  order." 
Iliese  words  elegantly  sum  up  the  larger 
aims  of  the  proposals  which  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  introduced  in  Stockholm.  The 
West  has  held  that  Stockholm  can  be  a 
place  for  serious  arms  control  business  and 
that  this  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
cooperation  among  all  participants  on  an 
equal  footing.  An  approach  based  on 
mutual,  rather  than  unilateral,  advantage  in 
the  building  of  confidence  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  stability  implies  a  relationship 
among  all  the  nations  of  E^irope  which  is 
antithetical  to  the  Instinct  for  hegemony. 
Among  other  things,  the  proposals  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  emphasize  the  need  for  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  the  intent  of  military 
operations,  as  a  remedy  for  miscalculation 
and  a  deterrent  against  surprise  attack.  This 
objective  requires  positive  cooperation,  since 


it  concerns  the  act  of  reassurance.  And  that 
means  greater  openness,  or  as  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  at  Stockholm  nicely  put  it,  the 
"de-mystlficatlon "  of  military  activities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  contrast  to  the  polite  but  rather  Indif- 
ferent reaction  to  the  supposedly  eye-catch- 
ing wares  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  down-to- 
earth  ideas  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  Conference.  The 
neutral  and  non-aligned  group  has  present- 
ed very  similar  proposals.  The  debate  in  the 
Conference  has  Iseen  focused  primarily  on 
the  theme  of  how  to  strengthen  the  practi- 
cal confidence-building  measures  first  devel- 
oped in  the  HeUlnkI  Pinal  Act  of  1975.  The 
press  In  Western  Europe  almost  unanimous- 
ly has  seen  the  purpose  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference  as  that  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
war  through  Implementing  practical  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  crises  and  foster 
practical  forms  of  cooperation.  In  short. 
Western  Ideas  and  the  specific  methods  of 
implementing  those  ideas  seem  to  be  accept- 
ed as  the  real  business  of  Stockholm. 

I  turn  now  to  a  description  of  some  of  the 
specific  Western  proposals  and  objectives  in 
Stockholm  and  to  a  few  of  the  key  develop- 
ments of  the  year  Just  passing. 

tll.  A  HXW  APTROACH  TO  ARJfS  COHTROL 

Stockholm  Is  not  only  about  political  vi- 
sions: It  is  also  and  most  immediately  about 
a  new  approach  to  arms  control.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  very  few  arms  control 
efforts  have  been  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
proximate  causes  of  war,  such  as  crises  aris- 
ing from  mlsperceptions.  Arms  control  nego- 
tiations typically  have  dealt  with  reducing 
the  perceived  threat,  whether  that  be  the 
threat  perceived  from  arsenals  of  nuclear 
warheads  or  from  the  levels  of  conventional 
forces  In  Central  Europe.  The  few  arms  con- 
trol attempts  to  deal  directly  with  the 
"proximate"  causes  of  war  have  been  impor- 
tant but  limited  in  scope  and  objectives,  the 
Moscow-Washington  "hot  line"  and  the 
United  States  "incidents  at  sea"  agreement 
being  two  examples.  No  comprehensive  ne- 
gotiation has  yet  succeeded  In  putting  into 
place  arrangements  designed  to  prevent 
crises  or  to  contain  or  resolve  them  should 
they  occur.  This  Is,  however,  the  aim  of  the 
Western  nations  represented  at  Stockholm. 
Success  in  achieving  this  goal  would  encour- 
age natural  and  normal  relations  among  the 
countries  comprising  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Another  way  of  corulderlng  the  difference 
between  "classical"  arms  control  and  the 
new  ideas  being  discussed  In  Stockholm  is 
that  the  former  has  dealt  with  the  levels  of 
forces  whereas  the  latter  deals  with  the  op- 
erations of  military  forces.  "Classical"  arms 
control  negotiations  typically  try  to  estab- 
lish long-term  stability,  for  example,  by  pro- 
viding greater  predictability  about  the  types 
and  levels  of  strategic  forces  that  wUl  be 
maintained  over  a  future  span  of  time.  But 
in  Stockholm,  the  Allies  are  urging  agree- 
ments which  will  promote  short-term  stabil- 
ity, that  is.  during  periods  of  Intense  and 
possibly  turbulent  Intenuitional  political  de- 
velopments which  might  require  urgent  at- 
tention. The  aim  would  be  to  have  proce- 
dures in  place  which  would  prevent  misun- 
derstandings possibly  leading  to  dangerous 
escalation  and  which  would  assist  nations  In 
keeping  potentially  dangerous  situations 
under  control.  How  well  the  West  has  done 
In  rallying  support  for  this  point  of  view 
may  be  seen  In  the  following  review  of  other 
proposals  Introduced  in  StoclLholm. 

During  1984,  five  sets  of  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  Stockholm  Conference.  In 


addition  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
proposals  were  advanced  by  Romania  by 
the  neutral  and  nonallgned  countries,  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  Malta. 

Romania's  proposals  were  Important  for 
several  reasons.  Its  Ideas  included  elements 
based  on  the  Warsaw  Pact's  political  propos- 
als, but  also  Included  were  Interesting  ap- 
proaches to  confidence-building  designed  to 
strengthen  the  measures  agreed  to  In  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  One  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  proposals  also  provided  for  improve- 
ments In  "Helsinki-style "  confidence-build- 
ing measures.  The  proposals  submitted  by 
the  neutral  and  nonallgned  countries  de- 
serve special  attention  because  they  have 
helped  to  define  the  "center  of  gravity"  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference.  Nine  of  the 
twelve  proposals  Included  In  their  approach 
were  similar  to  those  Introduced  by  the 
Allies.  Three  of  them  went  beyond  the  Alli- 
ance's approach.  In  that  they  called  for  spe- 
cific limitations,  or  constralnU,  on  the  way 
military  forces  could  be  deployed.  In  so 
doing,  the  neutral  countries  identified  a 
"gray  zone"  that  lies  between  the  stabilizing 
intent  of  the  Alliance's  proposals  and  the 
arms  reduction  alms  of  "classical"  arms  con- 
trol. Their  approach  deserves— and  is  receiv- 
ing—serious study. 

The  point  which  emerges  from  this  is 
clear:  there  is  a  significant  degree  of  conver- 
gence between  all  of  these  proposals  and 
those  made  by  the  Allies. 

rv.  THZ  MXCRAHICS  OP  UHDKRWRITIHO 
STABILTTT 

The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have 
used  as  their  common  point  of  departure 
the  confidence-building  measures  of  the 
1975  Final  Act  of  Helsinki.  Those  measures 
were  modest  experiments:  they  needed  to  be 
improved  substantially.  In  their  proposals, 
the  Western  countries  are  seeking  to  negoti- 
ate agreements  that  will,  among  other 
things.  buUd  on  the  rudimentary  notifica- 
tion and  observation  procedures  In  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  By  mandate,  the  Stockholm 
Conference  Is  already  advancing  significant- 
ly from  the  Final  Act:  by  mutual  agreement 
of  all  the  countries,  Stockholm  is  dealing 
with  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Urals,  whereas  the  Final  Act  exempt- 
ed most  of  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are 
seeking  to  extend  notification  of  maneuvers 
to  Include  alerts,  amphibious  o[>eratlons, 
and  mobilization.  They  are  urging  that  mili- 
tary unlU,  specifically  the  division  rather 
than  levels  of  manpower,  should  be  the 
basis  for  notifications.  They  are  proposing 
an  exchange  of  Information  as  a  standard 
against  which  to  Judge  the  significance  of 
out-of-garrlson  military  activities.  On-site 
Inspection  to  clear  up  questions  arising  from 
implementation  of  this  agreement  and  to 
defuse  potential  crises  should  be  a  part  of  a 
strengthened  regime  for  enhancing  stabili- 
ty. Means  for  urgent  communications 
among  the  participanU  in  this  system  could 
also  serve  to  deter  or  resolve  crises.  The 
Allies  are  seeking  longer  advance  notice  of 
military  activities  and  a  lower  threshold  for 
notification  than  was  provided  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  In  addition,  the  Western 
countries  are  proposing  to  exchange  annual 
forecasts  of  military  operations  within  the 
zone.  This  annual  forecast  will  have  a  con- 
straining effect,  In  that  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  military  exercise  suddenly  to  be 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  political  intimi- 
dation. Together  with  mandatory  observa- 
tion of  all  notified  mlUtary  activities,  these 
measures  would  exert  pressiuv  for  stability 


in  Europe.  By  establishing  normal  patterns 
of  military  activities  for  military  operations 
in  Europe  and  arrangements  for  reacting 
Jointly  to  situations  outside  these  "norms", 
we  would  create  conditions  which  could  fa- 
cilitate the  resolution  of  potential  crises. 

Johan  Hoist  has  suggested  that  "We 
should  look  at  confidence-building  measures 
as  management  Instruments  designed  to 
reduce  the  pressure  from  arms  on  the  proc- 
ess of  politics  during  peacetime  and  on  deci- 
sion-making in  crisis  and  war."  The  Alli- 
ance's proposals  are  designed  to  do  exactly 
that.  If  a  system  can  be  established  which 
promotes  stability,  which  damps  down  po- 
tential crises,  which  discourages  the  use  of 
military  force  for  political  Intimidation,  and 
In  which  crises  can  be  contained  and  quickly 
resolved,  we  wUl  Indeed  have  "reduced  the 
pressures  from  arms  on  the  process  of  poli- 
tics". 

V.  SOKE  PntSFBCTTVKS  OR  1984 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  thlrty-flve 
participants  opened  the  Conference  In  Janu- 
ary 1984.  a  period  that  marked.  In  retro- 
spect, the  beginning  of  a  transition  in 
Soviet-American  relations.  President  Rea- 
gan's major  policy  statement  on  Soviet- 
American  relations  was  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary 16:  It  was  followed  Immediately  by  talks 
between  Secretary  Shultz  and  Foreign  VUn- 
Ister  Oromyko.  Although  Icy  winds  from  the 
East  were  lowering  temperatures  every- 
where, the  seeds  of  future  negotiations  were 
even  then  being  planted. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  political  im- 
petus which  the  Stockholm  Conference  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  of  June  4  in  Dublin.  In  that 
speech  the  President,  in  effect,  outlined  the 
shape  of  an  ultimate  agreement  when  he 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  discuaslng  a 
Soviet-sponsored  proposal  regarding  non- 
use  of  force  If  the  Soviets  would  negtotlate 
concrete  confidence-building  measures  such 
as  those  which  the  Alliance  and  the  neutral 
countries  had  been  advocating. 

In  the  four  sessions  which  were  held 
during  1984,  however,  the  Soviets  showed 
little  inclination  to  accept  the  Alliance's  in- 
vlUtlon  to  a  negotiation.  But  Just  today,  De- 
cember 3,  all  participants.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  agreed  on  a  working 
structiu^  which  should  encourage  serious 
and  detailed  negotiations.  This  could  be  a 
turning  point.  The  opportunity  now  exists, 
more  than  ever  before,  for  the  "flexible 
give-and-take  negotiating  process"  President 
Reagan  called  for  In  September.  The  por- 
tents are  Increasingly  favorable,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  use  this  new  op- 
portunity to  work  out  agreements  within 
the  range  of  proposals  which  are  truly  nego- 
tiable at  Stockholm.  There  has  existed  for 
some  time  a  substantive  "point  of  depar- 
ture" for  negotiations  which  many  delega- 
tions have  already  discerned;  now  there  is 
available  to  the  negotiators  a  structure  to 
faclllUte  detailed  comparison  of  proposals 
and  to  begin  the  process  of  bridging  the 
gaps. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  delegations 
In  Stockholm  have  remarked  that  aU  the 
problems  to  which  individual  nations  attach 
high  priority  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with 
in  Stockholm.  But  these  matter*  need  not 
go  unattended,  quite  the  contrary.  For  ex- 
ample. President  Reagan  in  speaking  before 
the  United  Nations  on  September  24  offered 
some  Ideas  which  would  help  to  build  confi- 
dence bilaterally  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  UiUon.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  is  not  the  universe. 
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Biany  things  can  be  done  bilaterally  or  In 
other  foruma  to  Improve  confidence  be- 
tween states:  these  could  reinforce  measures 
agreed  in  Stockholm. 

VI.  smCMIXG  tTP 

Today,  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  Confer- 
ence's first  year,  it  seems  that  the  West  is 
not  doing  too  badly,  as  measured  against 
the  basic  thesis  of  Pierre  Lellouche.  The 
weaJuiess  to  which  he  referred  has  not  been 
In  evidence.  Perhaps  we  may  even  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  restoration  of  Ameri- 
cas  sense  of  strength,  purpose,  and  confi- 
dence had  something  to  do  with  this. 

The  Conference  appears  to  have  accepted 
a  Western  concept  of  security.  Plenty  of 
declarations  have  been  heard  from  the  E^t. 
but  the  majority  of  the  Conference  partici- 
pants appear  firmly  committed  to  serious 
negotiations  on  practical  measures  designed 
to  enhance  stability  in  Elurope.  A  consensus- 
building  process  has  been  at  work  which 
points  to  an  outcome  based  on  combining  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
with  practical  confidence-building  measures 
Intended  to  give  real  expression  to  that 
principle.  And  the  idea  of  a  more  open  con- 
tinent is  even  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever. 

The  Soviets,  even  if  they  use  the  new 
working  structure  to  begin  to  hammer  out  a 
consensus,  certainly  will  continue  to  offer 
the  West  self-serving  panaceas  for  Europe's 
security  problems.  The  temptation  to  seize 
easy  results  at  the  expense  of  meaningful 
results  wUl  always  be  there  and  it  will 
always  be  exploited  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  West,  if  possible.  But  the  first  year  of 
discussions  suggests  that  if  the  West  re- 
mains united,  meaningful  results  are  possi- 
ble in  Stockholm. 

The  meeting  between  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  in  January 
will,  we  hope,  lead  to  a  common  understand- 
ing as  to  the  subject  and  objectives  of  nego- 
tiations on  a  whole  range  of  nuclear  issues. 
We  hope.  also,  that  in  this  same  spirit  the 
nations  participating  in  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference may  be  able  in  the  course  of  1985  to 
make  progress  towards  more  stable  and  co- 
operative relations  and  an  easing  of  military 
confrontation.  Whatever  the  success  of 
other  negotiations  in  reducing  the  level  of 
arms  and  men.  formidable  and  potentially 
devastating  military  power  will  exist  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  WhUe  our  nations  strive 
to  reduce  the  level  of  armaments,  we  must 
also  strive  in  Stockholm  to  reduce  to  the 
vanishing  point  the  risk  of  a  war  that  no 
one  wants. 

As  the  Stockholm  Conference  convened 
nearly  one  year  ago.  President  Reagan 
spoke  of  Soviet-American  relations  in  a  way 
which,  I  think,  sums  up  the  American  atti- 
tude towards  this  enterprise.  He  said: 
"Strength  and  dialogue  go  hand-ln-hand. 
We  are  determined  to  deal  with  our  differ- 
ences peacefully,  through  negotiations.  We 
are  prepared  to  dicusss  the  problems  that 
divide  us,  and  to  work  for  practical,  fair  so- 
lutions on  the  basis  of  mutual  compromise. 
We  will  never  retreat  from  negotiations."* 


BTU— NATIOItAL  Crammohs 

We  all  agree  that  the  "who  beat  whom" 
exercise  Is  meaningless  and  can  be  carried  to 
any  ridiculous  predetermined  conclusion, 
but  let's  have  some  fun.  Who  should  be 
number  one? 

Should  it  be  Oklahoma?  who  lost  to 
Kansas,  who  lost  to  Vanderbllt.  who  lost  to 
Tulane,  who  lost  to  Pittsburgh,  who  lost  to 
BYU. 

How  about  Nebraska?  who  lost  to  Syra- 
cuse, who  lost  to  Navy,  who  lost  to  Air 
Force,  who  lost  to  BYU. 

Maybe  Oklahoma  SUte?  who  lost  to  both 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  (see  above). 

Is  it  Texas?  who  lost  to  Baylor,  who  loat 
to  BYU. 

Or  is  it  Southern  Methodist?  who  not  only 
lost  to  Texas  but  to  Houston,  who  loat  to 
Louisville,  who  lost  to  Tulaa.  who  loat  to 
BYU. 

What  about  Washington?  who  loat  to 
use.  who  lost  to  Notre  Dame,  (who  loat  to 
Air  Force,  who  lost  to  BYU.  ■ 

Is  it  Florida?  who  lost  to  Miami:  ^o  lost 
to  Boston  College,  who  lost  to  PennSta^. 
who  lost  to  PltUburgh,  who  loat  to  BYUT 

Or  Auburn?  who  loat  to  both  Florida  and 
Miami  (above). 

How  about  Ohio  State?  who  lost  to 
Purdue,  who  loat  to  Iowa,  who  lost  to  Penn 
SUte.  who  lost  to  Pittsburgh,  who  loat  to 
BYU. 

Maybe  longshot  Cal  State  Pullerton?  who 
lost  to  UNLV.  who  lost  to  Hawaii,  who  lost 
to  BYU. 

Or  South  Carolina?  who  lost  to  Navy,  who 
lost  to  Air  Force,  who  lost  to  BYU. 

Texas  Christian?  who  lost  to  Texas  A&M. 
who  lost  to  Baylor,  who  lost  to  B'YU. 

Florida  State  lost  to  Auburn  and  South 
Carolina.  Louisiana  State  lost  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  Maryland  lost  to  Vanderbllt 
(above). 

Could  It  be  use?  who  lost  to  UCLA,  who 
lost  to  Stanford,  who  lost  to  Arizona,  who 
lost  to  Fresno  State,  who  lost  to  Montana 
SUte.  who  loat  to  Idaho  SUte,  who  lost  to 
UTEP  (2-6),  who  lost  to  New  Mexico  SUte 
(2-9),  who  loat  to  West  Texas  SUte  (3-«), 
who  lost  to  WlchiU  SUte  (2-9).  who  loat  to 
SW  Texas  SUte  (2-9),  who  loet  to  Nlcholls 
SUte???.  who  loet  to  Lamar  (2-9).  who  lost 
to  Rice  (1-9),  who  lost  to  Baylor  (just  an- 
other BoDlddly  Tech  who  beat  Texas),  who 
lost  to  BYU:  Fresno  SUte  also  lost  to  Pacif- 
ic, who  lost  to  Utah  SUte.  who  lost  to  B'YU. 
Too  bad  UTEP  and  Utah  SUte  loat  to  BYU 
or  they  might  be  number  one. 

Anyone  can  see  that  this  exercise  Is  futile 
and  totally  inconclusive.  However.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  everybody  has  loat  to  somebody 
who  has  lost  to  somebody  .  .  .  who  has  lost 
to  B'YU.  But  more  Importantly.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  nobody  has  beaten  anybody  who 
has  beaten  B'YU.  nobodyl* 


BYU-NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  a  San  Diego 
newpaper  proving  once  and  for  all 
that  BYU  has  rightfully  earned  the 
title  of  National  Football  Champion.  I 
ask  that  this  article  t>e  printed  in  the 
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The  article  follows: 


I'LL  NEVER  SAY  I  TOLD  YOU  SO 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  offered,  and  the  Senate  consid- 
ered, legislation  which  would  have 
temporarily  blocked  mergers  between 
America's  largest  oil  companies  so  that 
their  effects  could  be  studied.  I  did  so 
because  of  two  parallel  concerns:  First, 
that  the  enormous  loans  required  for 
such  acquisitions  would  place  undue 
pressure  on  credit  markets,  and  thus 
raise  interest  rates;  second,  I  feared 
that  repayment  of  these  huge  loans 
would  divert  capital  away  from  future 
exploration  efforts. 


During  the  testimony  and  debates 
on  this  issue.  I  was  assured  that  my 
concerns  were  unfounded  and  my  ef- 
forts were  heresy.  The  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  then  rejected  my  proposal. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  interest  rates 
are  down  sharply  since  the  period  of 
major  acquisitions.  This  is  clearly  due 
to  a  wide  variety  of  factors,  and  we 
will  probably  never  know  the  true 
extent  to  which  oil  company  mergers 
served  to  raise  interest  rates. 

However,  exploration  rates  of  major 
oil  companies  are  a  more  objective  de- 
termination. In  this  regard,  I  was  espe- 
cially interested  to  note  a  recent  Salo- 
mon Bros.  Inc.,  report,  published  De- 
cember 3,  1984,  which  states: 

Major  oil  company  U.S.  exploration  and 
production  expenditures  are  indicated  to  be 
modestly  below  the  total  of  1984— primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  large  oil  company 
mergers. 

Further  down  in  this  publication. 
Salomon  Bros,  states: 

For  the  18  major  oil  companies  surveyed. 
U.S.  exploration  and  production  expendi- 
tures In  1985  are  indicated  to  decline  by  less 
than  1  percent  from  1984.  which  may  seem 
disappointing  to  many.  This  Is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  major  acquisitions  that  took 
place  in  the  industry  in  1984.  The  combina- 
tions of  Mobil  and  Superior.  Chevron  and 
Oulf.  Phillips  and  AmlnoU.  and  Texaco  and 
Getty  will  all  spend  less  than  the  companiea 
individually  would  have  spent  in  1985  be- 
cause of  the  combined  companies'  higher 
debt  levels  and  their  desire  to  reduce  these 
levels.  Excluding  these  combinations,  the 
major  companies  Indicated  that  their  spend- 
ing will  rise  moderately. 

In  the  interest  of  reducing  printing 
costs,  I  will  not  insert  the  entire  publi- 
cation in  the  Rbcord.  However.  I  will 
make  copies  available  to  any  who  wish 
to  have  one.  Also.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  discuss  its  contents.  I  even  promise 
that  I  will  try  not  to  say  "I  told  you 
so." 


S.  259— PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 
COMMUNITY  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1985 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  game  of 
musical  chairs  that  is  sweeping  profes- 
sional sports. 

In  city  after  city,  public  officials  and 
community  leaders  find  themselves 
powerless  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  pro- 
fessional sports  franchise  to  another 
community.  What  are  city  officials  to 
do  with  an  empty  stadium?  How  do 
they  repay  outstanding  building  obli- 
gations? What  do  they  tell  fans  who 
have  for  years  loyally  supported  a 
team  that  carries  their  own  name? 

The  virtually  unbridled  freedom  of 
club  owners  is  being  used  to  foment 
bidding  wars  among  cities.  The  loss  of 
a  franchise  is  deleterious  to  a  commu- 
nity, in  terms  of  both  its  status  and  its 
economic  base. 


The  Instability  in  professional  sports 
arises  from  the  Inability  of  the  leagues 
to  regulate  transfers  of  franchises. 

What  we  have  in  professional 
sports — save  for  baseball,  where  league 
authority  is  solidly  established,  as  a 
matter  of  law— is  increasingly  destruc- 
tive chaos.  Examples  abound.  The 
football  Eagles  were  ransomed  by 
Philadelphia  from  a  move  to  Phoenix. 
The  Colts  abandoned  Baltimore  for 
Indianapolis.  The  football  Cardinals 
hold  St.  Louis  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
and  torment.  The  basketball  Kings  an- 
nounced this  week  that  they  Intend  to 
leave  Kansas  City  for  the  Sacramento 
area. 

I  would  emphasize  that  what  we  do 
in  Congress  will  not  decide  whether 
the  football  Cardinals  remain  in  St. 
Louis  or  the  Kings  stay  in  Kansas 
City.  Congress  cannot  and  should  not 
attempt  to  award  franchises  to  specific 
cities.  What  we  must  do  is  to  set  the 
rules  which  will  impose  reasonable 
standards  of  fairness  and  responsibil- 
ity on  the  conduct  of  franchise 
owners.  If  our  bill  were  to  help  keep 
the  Cardinals  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
Kings  in  Kansas  City,  there  would  be 
no  Senator  more  jubilant  that  I.  But 
this  legislation  cannot  guarantee  a 
happy  ending  for  a  particular  commu- 
nity. In  the  final  analysis,  only  the 
community  and  the  club  can  create  a 
stable  and  lasting  relationship. 

In  some  instances,  a  transfer  may  be 
Justified.  But  in  others,  it  clearly  is 
not,  as  where  an  owner  is  making  good 
profits  and  leaves  town  with  no  regard 
for  the  fans  and  the  community  who 
helped  make  the  team  a  success. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  join  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr,  EAGLfTON],  in  sponsoring 
the  Professional  Sports  Community 
Protection  Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  return  stability  to  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  franchise  relocations. 

The  court  decisions  following  the 
Oakland  Raiders'  move  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1980  provided  the  spark  for  teams 
capriciously  deciding  to  shift  Icx^tions. 
The  National  Football  League  [NFL] 
was  sued  by  the  Raiders  for  enforcing 
its  rule  which,  at  that  time,  required 
approval  of  three-fourths  of  the 
league's  team  owners  before  a  move 
could  take  place.  The  NFL  was  found 
to  l>e  acting  unlawfully  to  prevent  the 
Raiders'  move.  Presently,  the  NFL  has 
a  $50  million  treble  damages  Judgment 
pending  against  it  in  connection  with 
the  lawsuits  surrounding  the  Raiders' 
case. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  court  rul- 
ings, professional  sports  leagues  are 
unsure  whether  they  have  a  lawful 
rule  to  enforce  decisions  to  deny  fran- 
chise relocations.  The  NFL  was  forced 
to  stand  idly  by  as  the  Colts  moved 
from  Baltimore.  Similarly,  the  league 
was  unable  to  act  in  the  case  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles. 


Clearly,  the  NFL  cannot  guarantee 
franchise  stability  under  existing  Fed- 
eral law.  At  the  same  time,  the  Nation- 
al Basketball  Association  [NBA]  is  en- 
gaged in  litigation  over  last  year's 
move  of  the  Clippers'  franchise  from 
San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles.  The  Nation- 
al H(x;key  League  [NHL]  successfully 
prevented  a  move  of  the  St.  Louis 
team,  but  now  finds  itself  facing  a 
court  challenge  to  the  legality  of  this 
action. 

My  State  of  Missouri  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion surrounding  franchise  moves.  The 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  football  team  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  officials 
from  another  city,  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  relocation,  while  civic  leaders 
fight  to  keep  the  team  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Cardinals  have  flourished  in  St. 
Louis  over  the  past  25  years. 

In  the  past  season,  the  Cardinals 
were  in  playoff  contention  until  the 
last  week  of  the  footbaU  season.  The 
success  of  this  team  is  attributable  in 
part  to  the  community's  support.  The 
fans  of  St.  Louis  have  supported  the 
Cardinals  through  thick  and  thin.  It  is 
St.  Louis'  team. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  State,  the 
Kansas  City  Kings  basketball  team  is 
seeking  league  approval  for  a  move  to 
Sacramento.  Kansas  City  built 
Kemper  Arena  with  the  Kings  in 
mind.  While  Kemper  is  a  multipurpose 
facility  that  is  put  to  a  variety  of  uses, 
the  loss  of  the  Kings  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic blow.  It  would  be  unconscion- 
able to  permit  the  club  to  abandon 
Kansas  City  with  no  questions  asked, 
and  no  suiswers  given. 

Our  biU  would  authorize  profession- 
al football,  hockey,  basketball,  and 
soccer  leagues  to  enforce  league  rules 
regarding  relocations,  sharing  of  reve- 
nues, and  ownership  of  teams.  With 
regard  to  rel(X»tions,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  a  team  must  notify  the 
league  and  the  disaffected  community 
of  its  intention  to  relocate  at  least  6 
months  before  the  beginning  of  a  new 
season.  The  league  would  be  required 
to  make  a  determination  whether  to 
iJlow  the  relocation,  after  consider- 
ation of  a  series  of  specific  factors. 
These  factors  include  the  adequacy  of 
the  playing  facility,  the  team's  reve- 
nues, the  extent  of  fan  support,  and 
the  existence  of  offers  to  purchase  the 
team  at  its  fair  market  value  and 
retain  it  in  its  present  location.  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  league's  decision 
would  be  available  to  both  the  locality 
and  the  owner  of  the  team. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  to 
hold  hearings  on  professional  sports 
relocation  early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  99th  Congress,  and  to  schedule 
committee  consideration  of  legislation 
on  an  expedited  basis.* 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
professional  sports  leagues  are  cur- 
rently in  a  state  of  chaos. 


To  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
259,  the  F*rofessional  Sports  Communi- 
ty Protection  Act  of  1985,  that  seeks  to 
restore  to  the  leagues  the  authority  to 
regulate  themselves  and  the  actions  of 
their  member  clubs— authority  that 
was  apparently  stripped  away  as  a 
result  of  the  court  decisions  following 
the  Raiders'  move  from  Oakland  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Responsibility  is  the  handmaiden  of 
authority,  however,  and  we  give  the 
leagues  clear  resi>onsibilities  along 
with  their  authority.  Specifically,  the 
leagues  must  consider,  in  any  proposed 
team  move,  carefully  drawn  criteria 
that  include  the  team's  likely  reasons 
for  such  a  move,  but  also  include  the 
considerable  interests  of  a  hometown 
in  keeping  the  team  it  has  loyally  sup- 
ported. 

Our  bill,  therefore,  is  premised  on 
two  beliefs:  stability  between  sports 
teams  and  their  communities  is  in  the 
public  interest;  and.  sports  leagues 
must  be  permitted  to  operate  in  ways 
that  promote  their  success. 

Some  professional  sports  teams  dis- 
play a  cavalier  and  irresponsible  atti- 
tude toward  their  hometowns.  We 
have  witnessed  the  abandonment  of 
Baltimore,  the  raid  on  Oakland  and  a 
near  fumble  in  Philadelphia.  Though 
clearly  no  team  should  be  forced  to 
stay  in  a  city  where  it  cannot  earn  a 
profit,  neither  should  it  be  able  to  flit 
hither  and  yon  in  search  of  an  ever 
higher  take  at  the  gate,  while  ignoring 
its  hometown.  This  problem  is  clearly 
national  in  scope,  and  illustrates  the 
growing  inability  of  leagues  to  police 
themselves. 

Our  legislation  is  a  sensible  response 
to  this  broader  concern. 

Our  bill  authorizes  professional 
sports  leagues— fcwtlMdl.  basketball, 
soccer,  and  hockey— to  enforce  league 
rules  on  relocations  of  teams,  revenue 
sharing,  and  on  the  ownership  of 
teams.  If  a  team  should  wish  to  move, 
it  must  fUe  notice  of  its  intentions  at 
least  6  months  before  the  start  of  the 
new  season.  The  league  would  be  re- 
quired to  rule  on  the  application  to 
move,  but  only  after  considering  a 
series  of  specific  factors— the  adequacy 
of  the  present  playing  facilities,  the 
team's  revenues,  the  extent  of  fan  sup- 
port, and  the  existence  of  offers  to 
purchase  the  team  and  keep  it  in  its 
present  location.  Our  bill  also  gives 
the  team,  the  local  government,  and 
the  stadium  owners  the  right  of  Judi- 
cial review  of  league  decisions. 

Let  me  point  out  what  this  bill  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  cover  baseball,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  recognized 
baseball  as  a  unique  entity  and  has  al- 
lowed it  to  regulate  itself. 

We  do  not  mandate  that  leagues  es- 
tablish franchises  in  specific  cities,  nor 
do  we  prohibit  transfers.  In  some  in- 
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stances  transfers  may  be  appropriate, 
and  I  can  think  of  few  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  be 
more  intrusive  and  heavy  handed  than 
to  require  a  sports  team  to  be  located 
In  a  certain  town— with  no  consider- 
ation for  the  practicality  of  such  a 
proposition.  Might  we  also  mandate 
that  these  teams  have  winning  records 
as  well? 

This  bill  does  not  make  the  Federal 
Government  the  referee  for  profes- 
sional sports.  Instead  of  projecting  the 
Federal  Government  into  league  deci- 
sions, this  bill  provides  a  legal  mecha- 
nism for  sports  leagues  to  regulate 
themselves. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
view  that  as  long  as  a  team  is  well  sup- 
ported by  its  community,  and  is  suc- 
ceeding in  its  present  location  reason- 
ably well,  it  should  not  move.  But  let 
the  Congress  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
it  is  the  leagues  who  should  make  this 
call,  carefuUy  considering  the  manifest 
concerns  of  the  community  which  has 
rooted  for  a  team,  supported  it  and 
stood  by  it  in  the  cellar,  and  celebrat- 
ed with  it  during  its  moments  of  tri- 
umph. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  simimary  of  S.  259  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Pkorssiohal  Sports  CoKMrnrmr  Pkotxc- 

TiOH  Act  of  1985— Imtsosucxd  by  Ssma- 

Toas  Eaclktoh  amo  D/urroRTH— Bni.  Sum- 
mart 

The  bill  clarified  that  professional  sports 
leagues  (limited  to  footbaU.  basketball, 
hockey  and  soccer)  can  establish  rules  or 
acreements  to: 

Block  the  relocation  of  a  team  to  a  new 
city:  (this  limited  exemption  applies  to  deci- 
sions against  but  not  for  relocation): 

Pool  leacue  revenues  to  promote  compara- 
ble division:  and 

Select  or  terminate  a  team  owner  (by  ma- 
jority vote). 

A  league's  determination  regarding  a  pro- 
posed relocation  must  be  made; 

After  a  team  provides  notice  six  months 
before  commencement  of  the  season  in  the 
new  location: 

After  interested  parties  are  allowed  to 
present  oral  or  written  testimony: 

Only  after  it  considers  and  makes  specific 
findings  on  thirteen  factors  (see  1 6<b) 
which  includes  offer  to  purchase  team  and 
retain  in  hometown:)  pertaining  to  the 
team's  likely  reasons  for  a  move,  and  the 
community  interests  against  such  move: 

On  the  basis  of  whether  such  a  move 
would  be  "reasonable  and  appropriate":  and 

Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  a  neutral 
Federal  district  court,  whereby  the  league 
Judgment  could  be  set  aside  If  it  were  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record. 

The  bill  specifically  disclaims  any  attempt 
to  affect  employment  conditions  of  the 
team  players,  or  tiny  contract  relating  to  the 
stadium  between  the  team  and  either  the 
owner/operator  or  any  other  person.  The 
bill  preempts  any  state  law  that  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  above  provisions.  The  bill  be- 
comes effective  on  January  23,  198S.« 


PHYLLIS  FRANK 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
Marylanders  lost  a  dear  friend,  and 
our  State  an  esteemed  citizen,  when 
Phyllis  Frank  died  earlier  this  month 
at  the  tragically  young  age  of  51.  Phyl- 
lis was  a  person  of  great  warmth,  and 
it  was  Impossible  not  to  be  captivated 
by  her  good  nature  and  sense  of 
humor.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  also 
a  person  of  formidable  energy  and 
purpose.  A  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
she  was  also  active  in  a  wide  range  of 
community  affairs,  in  Na'Amat  Pio- 
neer Women,  and  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Washington  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cU. 

Above  aU.  Phyllis  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  extraordinary  person  of 
profound  commitment,  great  intelli- 
gence, high  Ideals,  and  indomitable 
spirit.  These  qualities  are  reflected  In 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Jewish  Week  and  in  the 
obituary  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  submit  these  two  articles 
for  the  RscoKS. 
[From  the  Washington  Jewish  Week,  Jan. 
10,  1985] 

PRTUISFKAlfK 

Only  death  could  stop  Phyllis  FranJfc. 
When  she  fell  and  broke  her  hip  in  Israel  at 
the  end  of  the  World  Zionist  Congress  two 
years  ago,  she  flew  all  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton before  undergoing  medical  treatment. 

Within  days,  she  was  mobile — on  crutches 
or  In  a  wheelchair— heading  a  search  com- 
mittee at  the  Jewish  Community  Council, 
attending  meetings  for  Pioneer  Women, 
traveling  to  New  York  for  Zionist  assem- 
blies, making  speeches,  hosting  receptions 
in  her  home,  and  performing  the  endless 
and  often  thankless  tasks  that  made  her  a 
leader. 

Phyllis  Prank  was  Indefatigable.  She 
would  hold  a  planning  meeting  at  home  in 
the  morning,  attend  a  luncheon,  and  an 
afternoon  meeting,  and  host  a  reception  for 
a  visiting  dignitary  in  the  evening— day  in 
and  day  out.  All  the  while  she  enjoyed  a 
rich  personal  life  and  worked  closely  with 
her  husband  and  children. 

She  was  passionately  in  love  with  Israel 
but  not  uncritically.  A  life-long  Labor  Zion- 
ist, she  disagreed  strongly  and  vocally  with 
the  policies  of  the  Likud  government.  When 
she  spoke  of  Israel,  her  face  shone,  and  she 
talked  sofUy. 

She  was  a  feminist  and  a  pioneer.  She  was 
the  first  woman  president  in  the  50-year  his- 
tory of  our  Jewish  Community  Council.  Pio- 
neer Women— a  women's  Zionist  organiza- 
tion committed  to  helping  working  women- 
was  her  particular  cause. 

She  was  a  fighter.  She  never  walked  away 
from  a  battle  worth  pursuing,  but  she  never 
fought  with  ill  will.  She  fought  for  her  prin- 
ciples and  she  fought  to  win.  She  never  quit. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat,  Jan.  2, 19851 
PrtllisO.  Fraiik 

Phyllis  O.  Frank,  61,  a  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pioneer  Women/Na'Amat,  the 
women's  labor  Zionist  organization,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington  from  1978 
to  1980,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  1  at  her  home  in 
Sliver  Spring. 


From  1970  to  1973,  she  had  served  as 
president  of  the  greater  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Pioneer  Women/Na'Amat,  and  was  a 
recipient  of  its  Oolda  Meir  Award  and  was 
named  lU  Pioneer  of  the  Year  in  1976.  She 
also  was  a  founder  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion's Washington  legislative  task  force. 

Mrs.  Prank  was  a  member  of  the  World  Zi- 
onist Action  Committee,  a  delegate  to  the 
World  Zionist  Congress,  and  served  on  the 
board  of  the  World  Labor  Zionist  Move- 
ment. 

She  also  had  been  active  in  political  af- 
fairs, serving  as  coordinator  of  Rep.  Michael 
Barnes'  (D-Md.)  1984  campal^  among 
senior  citizens,  and  as  a  member  of  his  fi- 
nance committee.  She  was  a  member  of  his 
committee  dealing  with  nomination  to  the 
military  service  academies  and  was  a 
member  of  the  19th  state  legislative  scholar- 
ship committee. 

Bfrs.  Frank  was  a  native  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  and  a  graduate  of  Simmons  College. 
She  moved  here  in  the  1950s,  and  in  1980 
was  a  labor  relations  analjrst  with  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Morton,  a 
son,  Stuart,  a  daughter,  Wynne  Frank,  a 
brother,  William  E.  Oold,  and  her  stepmoth- 
er, Lillian  Gold.  aU  of  SUver  Spring. 


DEFICITS  AND  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  pressing  task  before  our  Nation 
today  is  to  draw  up  a  budgetary  plan 
that  will  lower  the  deficit,  maintain 
the  recovery  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  should  be  disturbing  to 
all  of  us  that  some  of  the  proposals 
seem  to  focus  only  on  the  simplest  and 
most  immediate  bottom  line  objective 
of  expenditure  reduction. 

Our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  has 
warned  us  that  we  must  look  at  the 
long-term  effects  of  these  budget  pro- 
posals and  ask  the  most  fundamental 
of  questions:  What  are  the  proper  and 
vital  tasks  of  Government  that  must 
remain  after  all  of  our  budgetary 
pruning?  He  has  addressed  this  diffi- 
cult question  directly  and  concisely  on 
the  opposite-the-editorlal  page  In  the 
New  York  Times: 

It  is  not  what  we  cut  ttiat  should  be  our 
emphasis  but  rather  what  we  consider  Im- 
portant enough  to  retain  because  we  are 
convinced  that  It  la  right. 

E^rery  Senator,  and  indeed  every  citi- 
zen wbo  cares  about  the  long-term  di- 
rection of  our  coimtry  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Its  constitutional  objectives, 
should  test  his  budgetary  ideas  against 
this  yardstick. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 25  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  ThRZAT  TO  THI  RKPUBUC:  DEBTMAn. 

(By  Charles  McC.  Mathias) 
Washihotom.— By  now,  there  caimot  be  a 
single  literate  person  in  the  United  SUtes 
who  is  not  aware  that  the  country  Is  in  a 
very  dangerous  financial  situation.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  almost  as  many  news- 
paper column  Inches  have  been  lavished  on 


the  Federal  deficit  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it  as  were  devoted  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs. 
But  we  are  In  extraordliiary  fiscal  straits: 
the  national  debt  has  virtually  doubled  In 
four  years.  The  entire  economy  is  holding 
its  breath  to  see  whether  or  not  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  deal  seriously  with  the  defi- 
cit. 

But  while  the  deficit  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  Republic,  we  must  make  sure 
that  In  our  efforts  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
reduce  it  we  do  not  create  new  threats  to 
the  Republic. 

One  such  threat,  "debtmall,"  Is  very  much 
In  the  air.  Alarm  over  the  red  Ink  Is  being 
used  by  those  with  narrow  views  of  the  role 
of  Oovemment  to  force  the  majority  to 
savage,  starve  and  abandon  Important  pro- 
grams. "Debtmall"  differs  from  blackmail 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  fear  that  is  used  to 
coerce  action  that  is  against  the  interests  of 
the  victim.  We  must  not  succumb  to  "debt- 
mail"  while  alternatives  exist.  Revenue 
levels  are  not  fixed  in  stone.  In  fact,  many 
Americans  are  prepared  to  contribute  more 
11  that  will  restore  the  health  of  the  econo- 
my and  maintain  a  free  and  Just  society. 

In  all  of  what  will  surely  be  a  painful 
process,  the  very  purpose  of  Oovemment 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  sets  forth  that 
purpose  concisely:  It  Is  to  "establish  Justice. 
Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  The  economic 
decisions  we  make  In  this  time  of  crisis 
should  promote,  not  obstruct,  those  fimda- 
mental  objectives  of  our  constitutional  Oov- 
emment. 

Justice  must  be  viewed  as  a  broader  con- 
cept than  merely  the  Judicial  process.  Jus- 
tice Is  the  goal  of  our  society.  And  in  no 
aspect  of  life,  for  example,  is  Justice  more 
vital  than  in  matters  of  money— there  must 
be  equity  in  sharing  costs  and  in  sharing 
benefits.  To  require  one  group  to  surrender 
benefits  whUe  another  retains  untaxed  or 
undertaxed  income  raises  questions  of 
equity.  In  one  case,  sacrifice  may  mean  sur- 
render of  a  benefit;  in  another,  it  may  mean 
higher  taxes,  but  the  two  must  be  compara- 
ble. 

The  constitutional  mandate  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  demands  that  we  exer- 
cise Judgment  and  prudence.  The  question 
we  must  try  to  answer  Is:  "How  much  is 
enough?"  There  is  no  absolute  answer.  But 
common  sense  suggests  that  there  is  both 
an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  of  effective  ex- 
penditure. We  must  fix  our  goal  In  the  area 
between  those  extremes. 

The  mandate  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare clearly  forces  us  to  consider  alterna- 
tives at  every  step  of  the  deficit  reduction 
process.  We  must  think  about  education  and 
housing  and  health  care  as  elements  of  the 
general  welfare  while  we  also  consider  that 
a  sound  economy  and  stable  currency  are 
necessary  to  the  general  welfare. 

We  will  fall  the  nation  11  we  only  consider 
cutting  expenditures  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  process  must  be  affirmative,  not  simply 
negative.  We  must  also  consider  what  we 
should  spend  to  achieve  the  constitutional 
objectives.  It  is  not  what  we  cut  that  should 
be  our  emphasis  but  rather  what  we  consid- 
er important  enough  to  retain  because  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  right. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  our  eco- 
nomic troubles  derive  from  40  years  of 
errors  but  it  Is  equally  true  that  some  colos- 


sal mistakes  are  of  very  recent  origin,  in- 
cluding the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  def- 
icit had  become  a  firestorm  raging  out  of 
control  until  it  was  too  late  to  apply  normal 
methods  of  correction.  Our  Job  now  is  not  to 
compound  those  errors  by  mindless  budget 
cuts  and  senseless  abdication  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  move  forcefully  but 
we  must  move  only  after  we  have  projected 
a  course  for  the  nation  as  far  Into  the 
future  as  poasible  and  found  that  It  Is  clear 
of  rocks  and  shoals.* 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  KxmrKDT.  in  support 
of  the  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  by  the  99th  Congress. 

This  is  the  31st  consecutive  Congress 
in  which  an  equal  rights  amendment 
has  been  Introduced.  We  will  continue 
to  introduce  and  support  the  ESIA  in 
every  Congress  yet  to  come,  until  it  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States.  It  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  join  in  the  struggle 
American  women  have  pursued  for 
equaJ  rights  and  equal  opportunities, 
for  more  than  a  century. 

In  1984,  we  celebrated  the  achieve- 
ments of  two  outstanding  American 
women.  That  year  marked  the  centen- 
nial armlversary  of  the  birth  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  a  most  dedicated  and 
courageous  first  lady  and  U.N.  dele- 
gate, and  the  first  nomination  of  a 
woman  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  a 
major  puty  ticket,  Oeraldlne  A.  Fer- 
raro.  The  achievements  of  these  two 
distinguished  women  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

The  American  movement  for 
women's  rights,  one  might  say,  began 
in  Waterloo,  NY.  In  July  1848,  five 
women  met  at  the  home  of  Jane  and 
Richard  Hunt  in  Waterloo.  There, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  of  Seneca 
Falls,  Mary  Ann  McCllntock  of  Water- 
loo, Marta  Coffin  Wright  of  nearby 
Auburn.  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott  of 
Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  Hunt  planned 
the  first  women's  rights  convention 
held  at  Seneca  Falls,  and  later  wrote 
the  "Declaration  of  Sentiments."  Mod- 
eled on  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Declaration  of  Sentiments 
proclaimed  that- 
All  men  and  women  are  created  equal: 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights:  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

It  was  endorsed  at  the  Seneca  Falls 
Convention,  on  July  19  and  20,  1848. 

The  only  controversial  matter  raised 
at  that  convention  was  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  women.  It  was 
72  years  before  the  Nation  heeded 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  call  for  the 
vote  for  women.  It  took  but  10  months 
in  1980,  however,  to  enact  legislation  I 
proposed    to    establish    a    Women's 


Rights  Historic  Park  at  Seneca  Falls 
and  Waterloo,  commemorating  this 
calL 

In  1923,  Alice  Paul— a  courageous 
and  largely  unheralded  campaigner 
for  women's  rights— wrote  the  draft 
equal  rights  amendment.  And  that 
year,  Seneca  Falls  hosted  another 
women's  rights  convention;  one  for  the 
National  Women's  Party.  That  party, 
endorsed  Ms.  Paul's  draft  amendment, 
carrjrlng  on  the  work  begim  in  Seneca 
Falls  in  1848.  The  vote  for  women, 
they  knew,  was  only  a  step  toward  full 
equality. 

That  same  year.  Representative 
Daniel  R.  Anthony,  a  nephew  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Senator  Charles 
Curtis  Introduced  Alice  Paul's  equal 
rights  amendment  In  the  68th  Con- 
gress. It  was  reintroduced  in  every  sub- 
sequent session  until  Congress  passed 
it  in  1972.  The  ERA'S  supporters  did 
not  despair  during  a  half  century  of 
waiting  for  Congress  to  pass  the  ERA, 
nor  did  we  despair  during  10  years  of 
waiting  for  the  States  to  ratify  it.  We 
do  not  despair  now.  I  am  here  today  to 
reaffirm  dedication  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  ensure  that  it  does 
become  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION'S 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Father 
Timothy  J.  Healy,  SJ.,  the  president 
of  Georgetown  University  and  the  out- 
going chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  delivered  a 
major  address  at  the  November  1984 
joint  imniia.!  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Unlversiaes 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  Denver, 
CO.  Father  Healy's  address  "Higher 
Education's  Unfinished  Business"  em- 
phasizes the  important  unfinished 
agenda  that  remains  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  education  of  minority- 
group  Americans  at  all  levels  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

Father  Healy  has  been  and  is  a 
leader  of  higher  education  for  many 
years  and  in  many  areas.  While 
Georgetown  has  recently  received  no- 
toriety for  its  1984  NCAA  champion- 
ship basketball  team,  the  university 
under  Tim  Healy's  able  stewardship 
has  carved  a  unique  niche  in  foreign 
language  instruction  and  international 
studies,  in  improving  the  overaU  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  higher  education 
and  for  providing  educatioiml  opportu- 
nities for  minorities  in  its  undergradu- 
ate, graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Father  Healy  has  lead  by  example- 
providing  both  quality  and  equity  in 
higher  education.  He  continues  to 
teach  E^nglish  each  semester. 

The  picture  which  Father  Healy 
paints  of  minority  access  to  higher 
education  is  not  a  pretty  one.  The 
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lofty  goal  of  equal  opportunity  In 
higher  education,  which  the  Congress 
established  for  the  Nation  in  1965,  has 
not  yet  been  achieved  and  we  are 
making  less  progress  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  our  goal  today  than  we 
were  in  the  I970's. 

Minority  groups  are  all  younger 
than  the  white  population  with  an  av- 
erage median  age  of  24.9  compared  to 
31.3  for  whites.  Therefore,  the  college 
age  cohort  for  minority  groups  will  in- 
crease at  a  time  of  decline  for  whites. 

Blacks  experienced  proportional  en- 
rollment declines  at  all  postsecondary 
levels,  though  they  have  registered 
slight  increases  in  absolute  numbers 
since  1976. 

Hlspanlcs  leveled  off  in  proportional 
shares  of  bachelor's  and  doctoral  de- 
grees, but  declined  in  master's  degrees. 

Hlspanlcs  and  blacks  experienced  In- 
creases in  the  nimiber  of  high  school 
graduates  from  1975  to  1980,  but  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
enrolling  in  college  for  both  groups  de- 
clined. 

Minority  enrollment  among  black 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans,  in 
4-year  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, have  leveled  off  or  declined  since 
1978.  The  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion's Office  of  Minority  Concerns  has 
reported  In  "Minorities  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation" and  Father  Healy  emphasizes 
that  there  are  serious  problems  of  mi- 
nority enrollment  and  retention  at  all 
levels  of  higher  education. 

President  Healy  closed  his  speech 
with  a  challenge  for  higher  education 
in  America— I  believe  his  words  are 
equally  appropriate  for  us  in  the 
Senate— 

.  .  .  For  too  many  of  our  Black  and  His- 
panic citizens  this  (American)  dream  has 
been  too  long  deferred.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities, public  and  private,  can  work  no  dra- 
matic mlrmcles— but  we  can  help.  I  think  we 
should. 

I  ask  that  Father  Healy's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Amkrican  CouKcn.  oif  Educatioh/Natiorai. 

ASSOCIATIOH     OF    STATX    UNIYDtSITIXS    AMD 

Laits  Graut  Colixges 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  use  the  time 
allotted  to  me  to  talk  about  one  of  the 
major  unfinished  pieces  of  business  that  lies 
before  aU  of  American  higher  education, 
both  public  and  private.  I  am,  by  the  way. 
delighted  that  I  can  address  a  problem  that 
applies  to  both  sectors,  one  for  which  both 
bear  a  responsibility,  and  which  both  must 
work  together  to  solve.  Sometimes  having 
one  unquestioned  piece  of  common  agenda 
is  more  helpful  than  aU  the  rusty  spean  we 
wave  at  each  other. 

Since  the  passage  of  Brown  versus  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  above  all  since  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964.  mi- 
nority Americans  have  made  great  strides  in 
higher  education.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the 
facts.  The  nimiber  of  black  youngsters  who 
finished  high  school  has  Increased  from  10 
percent  Immediately  before  the  war  to  70 
percent  today.  By  1980,  roughly  54  percent 
of  young  Hispanic  Americans  were  complet- 


ing high  school,  as  were  S3  percent  of 
Native  Americans. 

When  we  turn  to  college,  the  growth  has 
been  somewhat  slower  but  still  strong.  In 
1970  only  5  percent  of  25-year-old  and  older 
black  Americans,  5  percent  of  Hlspanlcs  and 
4  percent  of  Native  Americans  had  complet- 
ed four  years  of  college.  By  1981  these  num- 
bers had  improved:  more  than  8  percent  of 
young  blacks.  7  percent  of  Hlspanlcs  and  6 
percent  of  Native  Americans  had  finished 
four  years  of  college.  All  three  lag  behind 
the  white  completion  rate  of  17  percent. 

The  Increase  In  graduate  school  attend- 
ance was  slower.  During  the  SO's  an::  70's 
black  graduate  enrollments  increased  from  4 
to  6  percent  of  the  total,  Hispanic  enroll- 
ments rose  from  below  1  percent  to  almost  3 
percent  and  Native  American  enrollment 
rose  to  2  percent.  Up  until  the  beginning  of 
the  19S0's,  in  other  words,  we  had  worked 
no  miracles,  but  we  had  made  steady,  signif- 
icant and  obvious  progress.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  Native  American  and  Asians  are 
also  our  concern;  however,  my  numerical  ci- 
tations are  primarily  confined  to  blacks  and 
Hlspanlcs. 

We  can  see  how  important  further  growth 
in  higher  educational  accomplishment  is  If 
we  look  at  the  national  statistics  which  spell 
out  the  future  of  our  two  great  minority 
populations.  White  America  is  both  aging 
and  shrinking.  In  1970  the  average  age  for 
white  Americans  reached  up  into  the  30's. 
Demographers  tell  us  that  the  high  fertility 
years  are  tietween  20  and  29.  The  average 
age  of  black  Americans  is  now  25  and  of  His- 
panic Americans  22.  Not  only  are  minority 
numbers  growing  significantly,  but  they  are 
also  growing  disproportionately.  Those  in 
the  peak  child-bearing  years  are  bound  to 
have  more  children  than  whites  in  the  lower 
child-bearing  years  above  30. 

The  decline  we  are  now  beginning  to 
notice  sets  up  a  serious  agenda  for  us.  Like 
all  administrators  I  am  more  comfortable 
with  feel  than  with  facts,  then  let  me  deal 
thus  with  a  perception  that  many  of  us 
have,  and  which  Is  growing  throughout  the 
nation.  The  integration  of  our  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  is  slowing.  Nationally,  col- 
lege by  college  and  university  by  university 
we  are  pushing  equality  of  access  (the  aca- 
demic term  for  integration)  onto  the  back 
burner.  All  of  us  acknowledge  the  ideal  of 
integration,  but  our  zeal  for  keeping  access 
open,  and  for  working  at  the  integration  of 
faculties,  has  slipped;  in  some  Institutions  it 
has  disappeared. 

The  figures  bear  this  out.  In  1976,  S5  per- 
cent of  young  Hlspanlcs  went  to  college,  and 
recently  the  figure  has  fallen  below  29  per- 
cent. In  that  same  year  32  percent  of  young 
blacks  went  to  college  and  that  figure  Is  now 
below  27  percent.  During  the  same  period  of 
time  white  enrollments  remained  stable. 
When  v.-e  turn  to  graduate  school  enroll- 
ments we  face  even  more  serious  decline. 
Black  enrollments  in  graduate  school  have 
declined  over  the  past  S  years  from  over  6 
percent  to  4.2  percent  and  Hlspanlcs  have 
stayed  stable  at  roughly  2.5  percent.  For 
both  groups  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Ph.D.'s  awarded  are  in  education  and  the 
social  sciences. 

I  give  these  grim  figures  about  graduate 
schools  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  all 
along  that  ultimately  if  we  wsint  to  inte- 
grate America's  colleges  and  universities,  to 
make  sure  that  black  and  Hispanic  young- 
sters have  access  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  the  population,  in  this  as  in  ev- 
erything else  we  do,  the  key  to  the  arch  is 
the  faculty.  Unless  we  can  place  an  appro- 


priate percentage  of  black  and  Hispanic  fac- 
ulty members  on  all  our  faculties  and  In  all 
our  departments,  we  will  never  make  higher 
education  a  saleable  product  to  minority 
students. 

Why  don't  black  and  Hispanic  students 
come  to  graduate  schools,  and  above  all  why 
don't  they  come  to  those  disciplines  which 
open  up  for  them  access  to  the  professor- 
ate? The  first  reason  is  the  obvious  one  that 
has  dogged  all  our  efforts  at  integration 
since  the  very  beginning,  it  costs  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  other  reasons 
that  do  not  depend  upon  money  that  we 
ought  also  to  consider.  For  any  21 -year-old 
youngster  with  a  good  bachelor's  degree, 
the  professorate  has  certain  obvious  draw- 
backs. 

First  of  all  it  doesn't  pay,  or  even  in  places 
where  it  pays  relatively  well  it  pays  consid- 
erably less  than  many  other  careers.  Black 
and  Hispanic  young  people  can  make  the 
same  market  analysis  that  other  immigrant 
peoples  have  brought  into  major  urban  uni- 
versities for  years.  The  first  educational 
wave  goes  for  law,  accounting  and,  when  it 
can.  medicine.  All  three  pay,  all  three  are 
Independent,  and  all  three  give  a  man  or  a 
woman  the  sense  of  carrying  professional 
skills  on  his  or  her  back  which  no  one  can 
take  away. 

A  second  reason  is  that  professorial  de- 
grees involve  an  agonizing  deferral  of  grati- 
fication. Any  Ph.D.  is  a  long  and  hard  strug- 
gle, and  at  times,  pairticularly  In  the  hard 
sciences,  has  an  aleatory  cast  to  it  that  is 
frightening. 

Finally,  any  black.  Hispanic  or  Native 
American  youngster  contemplating  a  major 
graduate  school  is  bound  to  feel,  even  by 
eyeballing  it,  that  the  dice  are  loaded 
against  him.  There  simply  are  not  enough 
black,  Hispanic  or  Native  American  profes- 
sors around  to  make  his  own  success  credi- 
ble. 

Experience  tells  us  that  all  of  these— the 
first-generation's  clustering  in  certain  "Im- 
mediate payoff  professions,  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient faculty  role  models,  and  limited  access 
to  graduate  education— are  major  obstacles 
to  increasing  the  ranks  of  minority  profes- 
sors. I  am  sufficiently  worried  at  what 
appear  now  to  be  rising  barriers  that  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  ACE's 
Commission  on  Minorities  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  order  to  explore  ways  of  getting 
them  down.  I  might  also  note  that  several 
sessions  at  this  annual  meeting  are  devoted 
to  serious  minority  Issues  which  I  urge  you 
to  attend.  And  the  Board  of  E>lrector8  of 
ACE  has  just  corroborated  my  concerns  by 
adopting  yesterday  three  statements  on 
equity,  quality  and  affirmative  action. 

We  have  serious  answers  to  all  the  prob- 
lems I  spoke  of  before.  Of  course  the  profes- 
sorate pays  less,  but  there  are  solid  reasons 
for  undertaking  it,  and  they  are  hugely 
valid  in  every  human  sense.  Of  course  it  in- 
volves deferral,  but  the  profession  itself  is 
worth  the  wait.  How  does  a  youngster  come 
to  hear  our  answers,  and  how  do  we  make 
them  credible  to  him?  The  answer  we  know; 
he  hears  them  from  faculty  members.  He 
finds  In  the  course  of  undergraduate  school- 
ing and  through  his  graduate  career  a  set  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  who  represent  for 
him  a  fineness  of  life,  a  fullness  of  human 
endeavor  both  understandable  and  attrac- 
tive. 

None  of  us  in  universities  have  to  beat  the 
bushes  for  white  candidates,  they  come  of 
their  own  will.  They  come  because  they  see 
us,  trust  us,  understand  us,  and  (with  some 
reservations)  admire  what  we  do  and  believe 


that  they  can  share  the  reasons  we  have  for 
doing  it.  The  conclusion  is  simple.  Until 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  black,  His- 
panic and  Native  American  faculty  members 
serving  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  fac- 
ulties, we  will  never  make  the  academic 
career  believable  to  black,  Hispanic  and 
Native  American  young  men  and  women. 

I  recognize  that  there's  something  of  a  cir- 
cular trap  here,  like  the  problem  faced  by 
anyone  who  wants  to  write  music.  You  can't 
publish  a  song  until  you  are  a  member  of 
ASCAP,  and  you  can't  become  a  member  of 
ASCAP  until  you  have  published  a  song. 
Obviously  ASCAP  acquires  new  members,  so 
somewhere  the  logic  breaks  down,  reality 
takes  over,  and  as  the  philosophers  re- 
marked, "Solvltur  ambulando."  None  of  us 
have  ever  bought  the  marvelously  absurd 
conclusion  of  Tom  Stoppard's  philosophy 
prof  who  analyzed  Zeno's  conundrum  about 
the  arrow  and  concluded  that  "St.  Sebastian 
died  of  fright." 

Where  does  that  then  leave  us.  One  more 
demographic  comment  is  germane.  I  said 
before  that  the  poor  are  exi>ensive  so  that 
financing  is  a  problem.  On  the  other  hand 
minority  populations  are  large,  and  If  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  be  a  majority-minority  in 
the  year  2000  so  will  53  major  American 
cities.  In  more  than  15  sUtes  minority  popu- 
lations have  already  developed  the  kind  of 
political  clout  which  makes  them  sedulously 
courted  by  politicians,  both  local  and  na- 
tional. The  problem  I  am  addressing,  how  to 
strengthen  the  academic  and  Intellectual 
leadership  of  minority  groups,  like  most 
other  American  economic  problems,  is  ame- 
luible  to  a  political  solution.  For  both  public 
and  private  universities,  the  one  great  hope- 
ful sign  on  the  landscape  is  that  minority 
populations  are  developing  political  power. 
If  our  willingness  to  serve  can  avail  Itself  of 
that  power,  enter  into  alliance  with  it,  and 
draw  upon  its  strength,  we  may  have  a  solu- 
tion to  our  financial  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  money  in  the 
world  will  not  solve  the  psychological  bar- 
riers that  lie  around  graduate  education  for 
minority  young  people.  Here  is  where  I 
would  like  to  propose  we  ourselves  should 
go  to  work,  seriously  and  generally.  What  do 
we  need?  We  need  first  of  all  a  special  facul- 
ty effort  to  persuade  talented  black  and  His- 
panic undergraduates  of  the  need  for  them 
in  the  professorate,  and  the  value  and 
Indeed  Joy  of  our  work.  In  addition  we  need 
a  national  university  effort  to  find  and  to 
help  black  and  Hispanic  undergraduates 
into  graduate  school.  That  doesn't  mean  an 
effort  to  find  and  help  weak  condidates  into 
ersatz  degrees.  Our  national  enrollments  are 
over  12  million,  and  over  a  million  of  these 
students  are  black  and  Spanish  speaking. 
Surely  from  among  a  million  young  men 
and  women  we  can  find  several  thousands 
who  can  and  should  be  made  welcome  to 
professorial  graduate  education,  especially 
in  the  humanities  and  the  hard  sciences. 

It's  easy  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  spe- 
cial faculty  efforts  to  find  and  hire  minority 
faculty  members,  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  market  holds  enough  candidates 
to  make  such  hiring  possible.  Our  challenge 
now  Is  not  recruitment  on  to  the  faculty, 
but  recruitment  Into  the  graduate  schools. 
Recruitment  to  the  faculty  will  come  in  its 
own  time,  and  all  the  planners  tell  us  that 
faculty  hiring  will  pick  up  sharply  within 
this  decade. 

I  don't  think  any  such  effort  can  be 
mounted  by  individual  universities,  even  the 
well  heeled,  and  it  would  present  insupera- 
ble difficulties  to  those  who  are  struggling 


to  keep  graduate  programs  alive.  Therefore 
we  need  also  a  special  effort  of  all  our  asso- 
ciations, private  and  public,  small  and  large. 
Including  ACE.  to  find  federal  and  founda- 
tion and  corporate  funds  to  make  luitional 
minority  graduate  recruitment  possible. 
Here  is  where  our  associations  and  universi- 
ties should  begin  involving  black  and  His- 
panic political  leaders  who  in  some  states 
and  in  many  cities  already  have  the  political 
power  to  support  the  effort. 

Several  fellowship  programs  currently 
exist  for  minorities,  but  together  they  pro- 
vide perhaps  500  new  awards  per  year.  I 
submit  that  such  levels  are  just  not  suffi- 
cient. In  the  Department  of  Education  we 
have  the  GPOP  program  with  an  average 
award  amoimt  of  $8,400.  This  award  is  inad- 
equate and  must  be  subsidized  by  every  In- 
stitution that  accepts  students  who  hold  it. 
In  the  NSF  we  have  minority  graduate  fel- 
lowships but,  alas,  only  50  per  year.  In  the 
NIH  we  have  an  excellent  program,  the 
MARC  program  (Minority  Assistance  for 
Research  Careers),  but  it  is  expensive  and 
still  too  small.  We  should  set  a  goal  of  2,000 
new  minority  fellowship  awards,  above  all  in 
the  humanities  and  sciences,  and  make  it  an 
institutional  and  association  priority  among 
all  of  us  to  achieve  such  a  level  by  1988. 

I  am  proposing,  then,  a  serious  new  com- 
mitment of  this  nation's  resources  for  grad- 
uate fellowships  for  minority  group  mem- 
bers. To  make  a  difference,  it  would  require 
the  full  cooperation  of  federal  agencies, 
foundations,  corporations,  associations  and 
universities  in  this  endeavor.  Prom  my  van- 
tage point,  I  believe  that  the  American 
Cotincil  on  Education  should  assume  an  im- 
portant leadership  role  in  this  effort;  this 
would  be  consistent  with  its  own  programs 
to  advance  minorities,  its  experience  with 
the  Fellows  program  and  the  Senior  Ful- 
bright  program,  and  its  unique  position  of 
responsibility  to  promote  the  good  of  all 
higher  education.  If  all  of  us  are  committed, 
the  task  can  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  for  Instance  take  average  graduate 
tuition  as  $5,000.  If  we  allow  $10,000  for 
living  expenses  and  figure  that  each  student 
will  take  four  years  to  complete  a  degree,  we 
are  talking  about  an  investment  of  $60,000 
behind  each  doctorate.  If  we  aimed  at  sup- 
porting about  2,000  students  every  year,  we 
are  tuiking  about  a  national  program  that 
would  cost  30  million  dollars  a  year  (102  mil- 
lion dollars  when  Its  fully  functioning).  Put 
some  of  that  money  into  loans  rather  than 
grants  and  that  total  can  be  reduced. 

If  the  200  major  graduate  institutions  In 
the  United  States  got  together  behind  such 
a  program.  If  they  were  supported  by  black. 
Hispanic  and  Native  American  leaders 
across  the  nation.  I  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  persuade  the  federal  government  and 
some  major  foundations  and  corporations 
that  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  a  large 
number  of  minority  professors  Into  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  within  20  years  the  Job  could 
be  done. 

Couple  these  efforts  with  the  emerging 
sensitivity  in  our  private  corporate  leader- 
ship to  the  changing  demographic  state  of 
the  nation  and  I  believe  we  could  make  even 
more  rapid  progress.  Assume  several  major 
foundations  were  to  Join  together  to  get  this 
effort  started.  Federal  efforts  could  then  be 
added  to  expand  our  Initiative.  The  federal 
government  could  provide  either  direct  sup- 
port or  tax  incentives  for  corporate  involve- 
ment or  both.  This  would  allow  a  cap  on 
direct  federal  expenditures,  while  building 
in  the  elements  of  long  term  success  in  this 


country;  i.e..  a  national  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, the  political  support  of  our  new  demo- 
graphics, and  the  combined  strength  of 
both  public  and  private  Institutions. 

If  the  problem  is  as  real  as  the  numbers 
teU  us,  and  if  the  key  to  It  reaUy  Ues  within 
the  professorial  graduate  schools,  then  this 
solution  doesn't  seem  either  impossible  or, 
to  pick  Aristotle's  more  powerful  category, 
improbable.  As  always  in  our  democracy,  we 
have  to  want  to  make  it  work.  Perhaps  the 
recent  sight  of  over  90  million  American 
citizens  voting  for  their  political  future  re- 
minds you  as  it  does  me  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  this  republic.  It  has  always  been 
for  me  a  kind  of  vast  corporate  dream — and 
eight  years  of  study  in  Europe  only  taught 
me  how  richly  I  share  it  and  how  deeply 
proud  of  it  I  am.  For  too  many  of  our  black 
and  Hispanic  fellow  citizens  this  dream  has 
been  too  long  deferred.  Colleges  and  imiver- 
sltles,  private  and  public,  can  work  no  dra- 
matic miracles— but  we  can  help.  I  think  we 
should. 

Timothy  S.  Healy,  SJ.  Is  President  of 
Georgetown  University,  Washington.  DC, 
and  has  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion in  1»84.« 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  OP 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Etepartment  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notification  follows: 
DxrxNSE  SECuarrr  Assistamcb  Aoknct. 

Washington,  DC,  January  25,  198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-ieOS6/84ct. 
IDr.  M.  Graeme  Baxiieuian, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation*,  U.S.  Senate,  Wa*hinffto7i, 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  BAinfERKAir  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  E^xport  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
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state.  I  wlab  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

OLKint  A.  RuDD. 

Acting  Director. 


GENERAL  PARTAIN 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
Gen.  EJdward  Allen  Partain  will  turn 
over  the  command  of  the  5th  U.S. 
Army  and  retire  after  over  35  years  In 
the  U.S.  armed  services. 

We  In  Arkansas,  especially  those  citi- 
zens and  friends  in  his  hometown  of 
Para^uld.  are  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions General  Partain  has  made 
during  his  years  of  service. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  he  has  risen  through  the 
ranks  until  he  received  appointment 
as  lieutenant  general  on  January  19, 
1983. 

During  his  distinguished  career, 
General  Partain  has  received  the 
SUver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Air 
Medals,  Army  Commendation  Medal 
with  V  Device  and  three  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  I»urple  Heart  with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  Master  Parachutist  Badge,  and 
the  Army  Aviator  Badge. 

As  an  Arkansan  and  an  American,  I 
thought  it  most  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  and  thank  him 
for  his  loyal  service  to  our  Nation.* 


FLOODINO  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  colleague.  Arlem  Spscter,  in  intro- 
ducing a  package  of  flood  control  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  a  flood 
control  project  in  each  of  four  disas- 
ter-prone areas  of  Permsylvanla.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  be  a  big 
step  toward  taming  the  natural  condi- 
tions which  presently  threaten  the 
lives  and  property  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  my  constituents. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
is  no  stranger  to  the  havoc  and  dan- 
gers of  flooding.  The  great  Johnstown 
floods  of  1889  and  1936  are  but  two  of 
the  scores  of  natural  disasters  which 
have  been  visited  upon  our  heads  and 
homes.  Pennsylvania  communities 
have  been  flooded  as  recently  as  1972, 
when  several  cities  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River  were  devastated  by  rains 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes. 

The  legislation  Senator  Spcctxr  and 
I  have  introduced  is  designed  to  create 
flood  control  projects  in  the  four  areas 
most  heavily  damaged  by  the  1972 
floods— the  cities  and  suburbs  of 
WUkes-Barre,  Harrisburg,  Lock  Haven, 
and  Milton,  PA.  Since  their  founding 


moments,  these  four  communities 
have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  an  unfor- 
tunate confluence  of  geography  and 
natural  conditions  which  all  but  courts 
disaster.  The  flood  control  legislation 
we  have  proposed  would  protect  these 
towns  from  a  recurrence  of  floods  of 
the  Intensity  of  those  suffered  in  1972. 

The  projects  for  which  I  seek  au- 
thorization are  not  new  to  this  Cham- 
ber, Mr.  President.  Pour  bills  identical 
to  those  before  us  today  were  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  the  97th  Con- 
gress. In  the  98th  Congress,  $1.2  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  the  continu- 
ation of  planning  and  engineering  for 
these  projects.  The  spadework  has 
been  done.  It  is  to  get  on  with  the  task 
of  turning  these  long-studied,  long- 
needed  proposals  into  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  which  ne- 
cessitated the  introduction  of  these 
measures  occurred  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia who  live  in  flood-prone  areas  de- 
serve a  permanent  solution  to  their 
problems  soon.  In  1972.  Hurricane 
Agnes  took  scores  of  lives  and  caused 
over  $50  million  worth  of  damage.  The 
next  time  floods  strike  central  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cost  could  be  double  or 
even  triple  the  amount  borne  13  years 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank 
you.* 


INVOCATION  OP  MONSIONOR 
ROMAGOSA 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  aU 
of  us  frequently  place  the  articles  and 
statements  of  others  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioif  AL  Rxcoao.  Sometimes  we  do  so  to 
make  a  point.  Other  times  we  do  so  to 
curry  political  favor.  All  too  seldom  do 
we  pay  the  tribute  of  publication 
solely  for  reasons  of  eloquence. 

Today,  I  wish  to  pay  such  a  tribute. 
During  November  of  last  year  at  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's 
aiuiual  convention.  Monslgnor  Roma- 
gosa  delivered  a  somewhat  unusual  in- 
vocation. At  first  glance,  the  humor 
which  so  richly  dots  his  prayer  masks 
its  inslghtfulness.  But,  upon  reflec- 
tion, one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  respectful  acknowledgment  of 
our  Lord,  His  power,  and  His  farsight- 
edness. 

His  words  speak  better  than  mine, 
8uid  I  therefore  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Monslgnor  Romagosa's  Invocation  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

The  Invocation  follows: 

PXOCKKDIKOS 

MsgT.  EufO  ROMAOOSA.  Almighty  Lord  of 
the  eternal  energies,  we  sak  Tour  blessing 
upon  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  and  their  guests 
here  assembled. 

Oh.  master  of  the  universe.  You  have  so 
made  matter  that  it  follows  a  wonderful 
pattern  of  laws.  We  thank  Tou  for  storing 
gasses  and  liquids  and  solids  for  us  In  the 
depths  of  the  earth  ss  energy  sources  for 
human  living. 


You  have  compressed  within  the  tiny 
space  of  the  atom  a  dynamic  and  terrifying 
force  as  a  mirrored  reflection  of  Your  al- 
mighty power.  In  a  drop  of  oil,  in  a  Jet  of 
gas,  You  have  preserved  for  centuries  un- 
numbered the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun. 

Oh.  director  of  all  operations,  both  down- 
stream and  upstream,  grant  to  the  execu- 
tives here  gathered  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Islah.  in  establishing  time  related  R&D  ob- 
jectives in  our  American  free  market 
system,  and  grant  them,  as  well,  the  endur- 
ance of  Joshua  in  coordinating  their  imple- 
mentation, undaunted  by  those  holding  di- 
vergent views. 

And  finally,  make  them  all  as  patient  as 
Job,  as  they  face  the  Inevitable  prospect  of 
blowouts  and  dry  holes  to  say  nothing  of 
continuing  price  controls  on  natural  gas. 

Oh.  Divine  Custodian  of  strategic  petrole- 
um reserves,  grant  to  all  API  members  the 
understanding  that  to  them.  SPR  should 
also  signify  Serious  Personal  Responsibility 
so  that  when  life's  final  well  has  been 
capped,  the  sweet  crude  of  Your  love  may 
be  for  them  a  pledge  of  the  gold  of  life  en- 
temal. 

Amen.# 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
February  our  Nation  celebrates  Black 
History  Month.  This  celebration 
serves  to  Increase  our  awareness  of  the 
contributions  of  blacks  to  our  coun- 
try— contributions  which  are  a  source 
of  pride  for  all  Americans. 

In  1926,  Carter  O.  Woodson,  a  black 
scholar  and  historian,  established 
Negro  History  Week  to  dramatize 
often  omitted  black  accomplishments 
In  American  history.  This  celebration, 
expanded  to  1  full  month,  recalls  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  blacks  to 
the  growth  and  betterment  of  this 
country.  This  time  is  used  to  educate 
and  reeducate  all  Americans  on  the  es- 
sential role  of  blacks  in  American  his- 
tory. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  proud  of  our 
black  heroes  and  heroines.  They  in- 
clude Sojourner  Truth,  who  helped 
lead  our  country  out  of  the  dark  dajrs 
of  slavery;  EUJah  McCoy,  a  noted  in- 
ventor of  steam  engines;  American  dip- 
lomat and  Nobel  laureate  Ralph 
Bunche;  Rosa  Parks,  who  sparked  the 
civU  rights  movement  by  refusing  to 
give  up  her  seat  on  a  bus;  and  Joe 
Louis,  the  "Brown  Bomber,"  who 
proved  to  be  one  of  boxing's  greatest 
by  holding  the  heavyweight  title 
longer  than  any  other  man. 

These  individuals  represent  the  mil- 
lions of  great  black  Americans  who 
have  so  importantly  contributed  to 
our  country.  Each  February,  we  are  es- 
pecially proud  to  thank  all  black 
Americans.  With  this  thanlu,  we  must 
also  pledge  further  progressive  appli- 
cation of  the  equality,  justice,  and  op- 
portuinity  which  we  promise  to  all 
Americans.* 


ADM.  JAMES  D.  WATKINS' 
SPEECH  ON  STRATEGIC  DE- 
FENSE 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  record  a  speech  presented  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
James  D.  Watkins  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Rotary  Club,  earlier  this  month.  His 
remarlts  give  us  one  more  clear  vision 
of  the  need  to  move  beyond  the  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction. 
The  strategic  defense  Initiative,  a  re- 
search program  designed  to  explore 
nonnuclear  options  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  nuclear 
attack,  is  a  moral  and  commonsense 
approach  to  the  challenge  we  face 
today  to  deter  aggression,  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  preserve  the 
peace. 

Admiral  Watkins  reveals  a  statement 
made  by  a  top  Ooverrmient  official 
who  said,  "I  believe  defensive  systenis, 
which  prevent  attack,  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  arms  race,  but  constitute 
a  factor  preventing  the  death  of 
people  *  *  *  maybe  an  antimissile 
system  Is  more  expensive  than  offen- 
sive system,  but  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve human  lives."  Another  high 
ranking  military  officer  explained  that 
strategic  defense  systems,  "Destroy 
the  fabric  of  the  enemies  society  are  a 
cause  of  Instability  because  the  insen- 
sitive to  strike  first  is  always  present." 
Neither  of  these  statements  are  the 
words  of  American  defense  authorities 
or  the  Reagan  administration,  but  are 
Instead  statements  made  over  20  years 
ago  by  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin 
and  Soviet  Gen.  Nlcolai  Tolenski. 

The  Soviet  message  has  now 
changed.  I*resldent  Chemenko  has  la- 
beled President  Reagan's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  as  "both  futile  and 
dangerous." 

I  commend  Admiral  Watkins  for  his 
concise  and  timely  speech  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

ROAOS  DiVEROIHG— DaSPAia  OH  HOPC  YOUR 

Choice 
Today.  I'm  not  going  to  give  my  standard 
address  to  Rotary  members— which  I  refer 
to  as  "Navy  101."  So,  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  we've  emerged  dramatically  from 
the  gray  zone  of  fighting  uncertainty  extant 
in  the  Navy  just  four  years  ago,  into  a  spirit- 
ed and  winning  Navy.  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  the  most  ready  Navy  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  or  that  we  have 
the  best  young  recruits  coming  in,  best  re- 
tention of  experienced  sailors  and  hence  the 
best  preofessional  personnel  base  on  record. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Soviet 
threat,  with  its  incredible  Soviet  military 
might  which  grows  apace  and  at  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  rate  than  that  of  either  our 
own  or  Western  world  allies.  I'm  not  going 
to  talk  about  our  Navy's  direct  involvement 
in  helping  to  deter  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism generated  by  irresponsible  and  fanatical 


leaders  who  don't  seem  to  comprehend— or 
don't  really  care— what  permanent  damage 
they  inflict  on  civilized  world  families.  As 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  I've  given 
speeches  and  written  many  articles  on  each 
of  these  topics,  any  of  which  can  be  made 
available  at  another  time  to  those  interest- 
ed. 

No,  today  I'm  going  to  take  off  my  hat  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  put  on  my 
hat  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  talk  about  something  technically  non- 
Navy,  but  something  absolutely  crucial  to  us 
all.  For  our  nation  has  reached  a  critical 
cross  roads  in  the  nuclear  age,  with  two 
paths  eauinatlng  therefrom.  One  badly 
worn  path  leads  to  continued  seeming  hope- 
lessness In  offensive  nuclear  arms  escala- 
tion. The  other  is  fresh  and  offers  new  hope 
of  world  extrication  from  the  Increasingly 
unpalatable  concept  of  the  mutual  assured 
destruction  of  mankind,  for  too  long  the  ac- 
cepted deterrent  counter  strategy  to  initi- 
ation of  nuclear  war. 

Most  Americans  find  this  concept  morally 
repugnant.  Witness  the  almost  frenetic 
groping  for  alternatives.  The  other  and 
more  enlightened  path  is  caUed  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  It  deserves  dedication 
of  highest  levels  of  attention  and  intellectu- 
al thought  over  the  next  few  years. 

Two  years  ago,  on  March  23,  1983.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  courageously  offered  this 
nation— and  our  allies— a  new  vision  of  the 
future.  He  looked  beyond  today's  peace, 
based  upon  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
pointed  at  one  another,  toward  a  stronger, 
more  stable  p>eace  based  on  the  concept  of 
defense.  He  looked  beyond  a  hopeless  view 
of  free  nations  having  to  deter  attacks 
solely  by  threatening  retaliation,  toward  a 
more  hopeful  future  of  deterring  attacks  by 
defending  against  them.  He  looked  beyond 
the  tiresome  and  continuing  build-up  of  bal- 
listic missiles  toward  a  better  future  in 
which  they  would  no  longer  be  militarily  or 
economically  competitive.  This  was  his 
vision— and  the  essence  of  what  is  properly 
entitled  his  strategic  defense  Initiative. 

Today,  discussion  of  strategic  defense  con- 
tinues to  fill  our  papers.  Some  deride  this 
concept  as  "Star  Wars. "  Others  call  it  "pru- 
dent policy  and  common  sense."  World-wide 
Interest  in  this  subject  has  been  increasing- 
ly Intense  in  recent  weeks  as  post-election 
strategic  doors  are  cracked  open  again. 

Let  me  share  a  revealing  anecdote  with 
you:  When  asked  about  a  proposed  morato- 
rium on  strategic  miaalle  defenses  at  a  press 
conference,  a  top  government  official  once 
replied— "I  believe  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  people  .  .  ."  This  official 
continued  by  noting,  "maybe  an  antl-mlHlle 
system  is  more  expensive  than  an  offensive 
system,  but  it  is  designed  to  preserve  human 
Uves  .  . 

Another  top  government  official,  this  one 
a  high-ranking  military  officer,  also  wrote 
about  strategic  defense  systems.  He  ex- 
plained how  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  not 
defensive  systems,  "destroy  the  fabric  of  the 
enemy's  society  and  are  a  cause  for  instabU- 
tty  because  the  Incentive  to  strike  first  is 
always  present." 

No,  these  quotes  are  not  from  a  speech  or 
an  article  written  either  this  year  or  last: 
neither  are  they  words  of  American  defense 
authorities  or  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials. Interestingly,  they  are  sUtemenU  by 
Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin  and  Soviet 
General  Nlcolai  Talenskl  made  over  twenty 
years  ago. 


Strange,  isn't  it?  For  the  Soviet  message 
has  now  changed.  In  fact,  we  are  told  the 
Soviet's  focus  of  attack  in  upcoming  arms 
control  discussions  will  be  against  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  defense  initiative.  We  are 
told,  according  to  Soviet  President  Chemen- 
ko. that  his  new  concept  of  defense  is  "both 
futile  and  dangerous  ..."  Why  the  turn- 
around? What  has  changed  their  opinion 
about  strategic  defense? 

By  contrast,  here  In  the  United  States,  we 
see  a  more-than-ten-year-hlstory  of  decrying 
the  value  of  strategic  defense.  As  you  may 
have  read,  a  group  of  officials  from  former 
administrations  only  recently  wrote  in  the 
magazine  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  defense  initiative  is  a 
"dream  .  ..  an  act  of  folly  (that)  cannot  be 
achieved."  This  is  not  remarkably  different 
from  arguments  proposed  before,  by  some 
of  these  same  pundits  as  early  as  the  IMO's. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  think  we  understand 
why  the  Soviet  "Old  Guard"  does  not  want 
to  re-eq>ouse  strategic  defense  ss  their  na- 
tional Imperative.  On  the  other,  many  of  us 
cannot  understand  why  so  many  of  our  "Old 
Guard"  continue  to  espouse  the  same  old 
strategic  counter  strategy  which  not  only 
plays  Into  Soviet  hands,  but  also  has  been 
properly  assessed  by  the  American  people  to 
be  an  outworn  concept  on  the  verge  of  polit- 
ical and  military  bankruptcy. 

The  Soviets  now  decry  strategic  defense 
t>ecause  they  know  we  have  the  potential  to 
channel  our  impressive  industrial  might 
Into  development  of  effective  defenses,  pos- 
sibly defeating  their  historic  communist  ob- 
jectives whUe  altering  the  course  of  the  nu- 
clear age  In  favor  of  all  mankind. 

As  for  U.S.  critics,  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  some  is  not  unknown— a  usual  reaction  to 
new  ideas.  This  Is  particularly  true,  when 
new  ideas  go  against  conventional  wisdom. 

President  Reagan's  challenge  of  strategic 
defense  was  just  such  a  bold  idea— a  water- 
shed—an attempt  to  break  out  of  a  mindset 
which  insists  deterrence  should  be  baaed 
solely  upon  offensive  nuclear  retaliation. 

President  Reagan  made  no  clarion  call  to 
abandon  deterrence  or  forsake  arms  control 
efforts:  nor  did  he  attempt  to  spell  out  spe- 
cifics about  various  defensive  systems;  nor 
did  he  authorize  buUdlng  an  Impregnable 
dome  around  this  country.  The  President 
only  challenged  this  nation — and  the 
world— to  see  if  maybe  there  was  a  better 
means  to  Tnal''*'^'"  an  effective  strategic 
weapon  deterrence  In  the  future  than  that 
of  avenging  our  people  after  unclear  attack. 
In  BCarch  of  19S3,  the  goals  of  D.S.  national 
security  policy— preservation  of  security  and 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  our  allies,  as  well 
as  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  stabili- 
ty—did not  change. 

So,  much  of  the  controversy  results  from 
a  confusion  between  means  and  ends:  a  mis- 
reading of  the  history  of  defensive  systenis 
and  arms  control;  and  a  refusal  to  look 
beyond  our  current  dependency  upon  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  to  possible  alterna- 
tives. Today,  let  me  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  about  the  President's  defense  Ini- 
tlaUve. 

To  start  with,  this  nation  has  no  choice 
but  to  TPf'"**'"  its  strategic  triad  with  nec- 
essary force  modernization.  Simultaneously, 
we  must  continue  to  pursue  realistic  arms 
control  agreements.  These  two  means- 
means  toward  our  goal  and  means  to  the 
end  which  is  global  peace  and  security— are 
still  Inseparably  linked. 

In  fact,  it  was  out  of  national  debate  en- 
gulfing D.S.  nuclear  force  modernization 
that  the  President's  vision  of  a  better  future 
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blossomed.  For  he  saw— despite  growing 
American  spirit  and  pride—*  dark  cloud 
looming  on  the  free  world's  horlron. 

He  saw  American  people,  and  our  allies, 
wanting  something  better— deserving  some- 
thing better.  The  President  seized  the 
moment  and  offered  an  alternative.  This  al- 
ternative Is  hope  that  nuclear  blackmail  can 
be  relegated  to  the  Junk  heap  of  unsavory 
political  devices  sometime  in  the  forseeable 
future.  Extraordinary  advance  In  technolo- 
gy now  make  this  possible. 

Before  describing  this  alternative  further, 
let's  talk  a  bit  about  deterrence.  Deterrence 
has  been  described  in  many  ways,  but  per- 
haps Mark  Twain  best  Illustrated  deterrence 
with  a  short  story. 

"The  other  day  two  bulldogs  met ".  Twain 
explained.  "They  circled,  snarling  and 
growUng.  Both  were  bluffing  so  nothing 
happened.  And  they  were  about  to  walk  off 
when  one  of  them  opened  his  mouth.  He 
had  no  teeth.  So  the  other  dog  tore  him  to 
pieces." 

Today,  If  we  lacked  the  teeth  of  deter- 
rence, we  would  surely  be  torn  to  pieces  in 
this  world  of  violent  peace.  So.  the  issue  is 
not  whether  deterrence  should  be  aban- 
doned—for It  cannot  be  abandoned— but 
rather  what  will  keep  the  teeth  In  deter- 
rence. The  issue  is  how  deterrence  can  best 
be  preserved  and  strengthened  to  meet 
changing  strategic  circumstances,  a  growing 
threat  to  free  societies,  and  a  world  of  ex- 
ploding technologies. 

Actually,  deterrence  has  evolved  slowly 
since  its  conception.  We  have  transitioned 
away  from  what  Secretary  Weinberger  de- 
scribed last  month  as  "the  odd  theory  that 
you  are  safe  only  if  you  have  no  defense 
whatever."  toward  a  more  rational  deter- 
rence based  on  denial  of  Soviet  war  aims 
and  threats  to  what  Soviet  leaders  prize 
most— foundations  of  their  military  and  dvU 
power. 

Nevertheless,  our  thinking  stagnated  in  its 
evolution,  concentrating  solely  on  how  of- 
fensive forces  should  deter.  That  Is.  Ameri- 
can strategic  policy  and  strategic  forces 
have  remained  offense-dominated  since  the 
early  19708  until  Just  now  when  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  we  explore  ways  to  transi- 
tion to  a  world  in  which  defenses  can  per- 
haps play  a  central  role. 

Sure,  a  100  percent  effective  defense  of 
both  our  people  and  allies,  coupled  with 
similar  defense  against  aircraft  and  cruise 
missiles,  if  attainable,  would  represent  a 
nearly  total  shift  to  a  defense-dominated 
world  .  .  .  not  an  unattractive  long  term 
wish,  but  probably  unrealistic  and  well 
beyond  reasonable  reach. 

But,  because  of  unfounded  speculation 
along  these  lines,  the  greatest  criticism  of 
defense  has  centered  on  the  false  premise 
that  It  needs  to  be  perfect — or  not  at  all. 
Such  is  simply  not  so.  Whereas  critics  cor- 
rectly recognize  devastation  would  still  be 
immense  after  a  partially  defended  attack, 
an  Ulogical  conclusion  is  then  drawn  that  a 
less-than-perf ect  defense  has  no  value. 

A  useful  strategic  defense  does  not  need  to 
be  perfect  to  contribute  to  deterrence.  Why? 
Because  even  less  than  perfect  defenses  will 
deny  the  Soviets  the  confidence  that  they 
can  achieve  their  goals. 

Today,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  war  fighting  doctrine  requires  a 
high  confidence  in  attainment  of  stringent 
damage  goals  before  they  wUl  attack.  Stra- 
tegic defense,  effective  though  imperfect, 
can  put  these  damage  goals  In  question.  Re- 
sultant uncertainty  of  success  enhances 
both  deterrence  and  stability. 


Critics  also  fall  to  recognize  that  a  nuclear 
threat  might  not  come  solely  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  measures  to  forestall 
nuclear  proliferation,  more  nations,  not 
fewer,  probably  will  continue  to  develop 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  WhUe  It 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  a  fool- 
proof defense  against  the  Soviets,  total  de- 
fensf  against  a  nation  with  leas  nuclear  ca- 
pability is  very  possible. 

Much  the  same  as  Lewis  Carroll's  walrus 
who.  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
consumed  his  friends  the  oysters,  some  crit- 
ics have  also  charged  that  defensive  meas- 
ures would  create  a  "Fortress  America"  that 
would  Isolate  us  from  the  defense  of  our 
allies  .  .  .  another  red  herring.  For  we  are 
committed— by  treaty,  morality  and  self-in- 
terest—to aid  In  the  defense  of  our  allies. 

We  live  in  an  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world  wherein  an  attack  on  one  of  our  allies 
is  tantamount  to  an  attack  on  us  all.  By 
treaty  commitment  and  our  own  national  se- 
curity interests,  deterrence  does  not  apply 
only  to  attacks  on  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
axiomatic,  therefore,  that  strategic  defense 
is  being  designed  to  defend  allies  as  well. 

Another  criticism  of  strategic  defense  is 
that  it  will  sound  the  death  knell  for  arms 
control  and  arms  reductions  .  .  .  wrong 
again. 

Far  from  an  end  to  arms  control  and  re- 
ductions, a  strategic  defense  concept  can  en- 
hance both.  Through  defense,  we  hope  to 
show  the  Soviets  over  time  that  ballistic 
missUes  have  limited  military  utility.  This 
will  Induce  them  to  negotiate  seriously  and 
eventually  Join  us  in  a  balanced  offense/de- 
fense strategy.  Further,  it  wUl  provide  an  In- 
centive for  significant  arms  reductions. 

Ballistic  missiles,  because  of  their  short 
time  of  flight  and  increasing  accuracy,  are 
the  most  destabilizing  strategic  weapons 
from  our  point  of  view.  So,  if  we  can  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that,  in  the  future,  ballis- 
tic missiles  will  no  lonser  have  great  value, 
chances  for  a  turn-down  in  arms  prolifera- 
tion even  In  this  century  are  enhanced. 

Conversely,  those  with  an  opposite  point 
of  view  say  a  strategic  defense  system  will 
merely  force  the  Soviets  to  up  the  nuclear 
ante— that  Is.  force  them  to  increase  their 
arsenal  of  warheads  to  ensure  that  more 
weapons  leak  through  our  defenses  to  tar- 
gets. But  I  say  this  would  only  occur  if  such 
proliferation  could  restore  effectiveness  of 
their  ballistic  missile  force  against  an  effec- 
tive defensive  system  .  .  .  and  an  assured 
degree  of  restoration  will  not  be  possible. 
So,  under  these  circtmutances,  they  are  now 
more  likely  to  sit  down  and  seriously  negoti- 
ate, and  are  certainly  more  likely  to  avoid 
nuclear  foolishness  in  the  first  place,  U 
tempted.  In  the  future. 

After  all,  do  you  think  it  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  they  are  showing  a  willingness  to 
talk  seriously— Just  when  we  are  getting  se- 
rious about  strategic  defense?  As  a  histori- 
cal aside,  after  we  decided  to  build  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  in  1M9  the  Soviets 
opened  ABM  negotiations  with  us— which 
they  had  rejected  flatly  only  two  years  ear- 
lier. Today,  our  ABM  system  Is  defunct 
while  they  continue  to  upgrade  their  ABM 
sites  around  Moscow. 

Another  stumbling  block  to  realistic  arms 
control— and  successful  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets— has  been  the  problem  of  verifi- 
cation and  compliance.  Strategic  defense 
can  help  hurdle  this  problem  as  well.  If.  be- 
cause of  defensive  systems,  ballistic  missiles 
become  less  Important,  then  the  value  of 
building  more  ballistic  missiles  Is  reduced. 
Also,  it  will  not  be  as  important  to  insist 


upon  a  precise  count  of  ballistic  missiles  if 
their  military  utility  cannot  be  restored  by 
relatively  small-scale  violations  of  agreed 
limiU. 

Strategic  defense  offers  one  way  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  and  friistratlons  in  the  very 
thorny  issue  of  verification  and  compliance 
in  arms  control  .  .  .  particularly  in  the  new 
world  of  mobile  and  relocatable  nuclear  ny%- 
tems  which  the  Soviets  have  fielded  and 
have  been  testing  for  some  time.  No  known 
national  technical  means  have  yet  been  de- 
veloped to  enable  either  the  Soviets  or  us  to 
monitor  this  new  and  most  difficult  element 
of  non-fixed  land-based  systems. 

People  also  claim  strategic  defense  would 
be  destabilizing— that  is.  If  we  have  It,  and 
they  don't,  tensions  wUl  Increase.  But  such 
a  cljalm  ignores  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
already.  Today,  they  have  exploited  fully 
the  ABM  treaty.  With  their  recently  ex- 
posed Krasnoyarsk  large  phased-array 
radar,  they  almost  certainly  have  violated 
the  ABM  treaty.  Yet.  we  have  no  ABM 
system.  Similarly,  they  have  a  massive  civU 
defense  program.  Yet,  we  have  little  in  the 
area  of  civil  defense.  They  have  never  aban- 
doned defense  of  their  homeland.  Yet,  we 
have  almost  abandoned  nuclear  defense  of 
our  homeland  to  a  country  that  is  outspend- 
ing  us  about  20-to-l  In  the  area  of  strategic 
defense.  Why  shouldn't  Americans  and 
their  allies  also  enjoy  the  advantages  of  de- 
fense? In  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  recent  poUs  the  majority  of  Americans 
thought  we  already  had  a  defensive  system 
in  place. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  criti- 
cisms of  strategic  defense  is  that  it  is  Just 
plain  Impossible.  But.  as  a  military  person 
and  close  witness  to  U.S.  ingenuity.  I  am  es- 
pecially careful  about  saying  anything  Is  im- 
possible. After  all,  most  of  the  tools  of  na- 
tional defense  we  use  without  second 
thought  today— from  jet  aircraft  to  nuclear- 
powered  submarines— were  the  "impossible 
weapons"  of  yesterday.  Yesterday's  impossi- 
bilities are  today's  realities.  We  have  proven 
our  technological  know-how  time  and  again. 
Why  should  we  doubt  ourselves  now?  Limit 
our  horizon  and  vision  of  tomorrow? 

So.  what  requirements  must  a  strategic 
defense  system  possess?  First,  a  defensive 
system  must  be  highly  survivable.  If  so, 
then  an  attacker  will  believe  he  could  not 
destroy  our  strategic  defense  systems  while 
his  own  capabilities  remained  Intact,  and 
hence  will  not  be  tempted  to  attack.  Second, 
If  It  can  be  made  more  expensive  for  an  at- 
tacker to  add  warheads  than  for  a  defender 
to  increase  defense  capability  (and  we  think 
it  can  .  .  .  ),  incentive  to  proliferate  will  de- 
crease and  stability  and  deterrence  will  be 
enhanced  at  reduced  offensive  levels. 

The  only  way  to  determine  if  these  re- 
quirements can  be  achieved  is  not  through 
articles  based  on  old  data  and  sensational- 
ized press  releases,  but  through  a  concerted 
program  of  research  and  evaluation.  We  are 
now  at  the  threshold  of  such  a  lengthy  re- 
search effort.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  our  new 
direction— studylnr  the  implications  of  stra- 
tegic defense— would  demand  any  early  or 
radical  changes  in  current  arms  control 
policy.  In  fact,  the  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive has  been  designed  specifically,  and  is 
being  managed  carefully,  to  be  consistent 
with  existing  arms  control  obligations  as 
transition  to  defense  is  sought. 

What  we  desire  Is  mutual  recognition,  by 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets,  that,  despite  our 
differing  social  systems  and  strategic  doc- 
trines, we  have  a  common  interest  in  peace 
and  sUbility. 


This  common  interest  may  seem  self-evi- 
dent to  all  mankind.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not,  as  interpretations  of  the  words  vary 
markedly.  For  those  of  you  wishing  to  un- 
derstand the  Soviets  better,  I  commend  to 
you  the  recent  Foreign  Affairs  article  enti- 
tled "Living  with  the  SovieU"  by  Paul 
Nitze  ...  a  man  who  has  been  a  perceptive 
observer  of  world  affairs  and  Soviet  policy 
since  I  was  a  teenager. 

Nltze  points  out  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
mean  different  things  when  we  say  "peace." 
For  us,  peace  is  the  absence  of  war  and  re- 
laxation of  trenslons.  For  the  Soviets,  in 
contrast,  peace  Implies  a  movement  to  the 
condition  when  world-wide  victory  of  social- 
ism has  made  war  obsolete.  It  is,  thus  for 
them  a  term  for  a  process  of  struggle  and 
challenge. 

This  difference  lies  at  the  heart  of  many 
Soviet-American  mlsimderstandlngs.  It  ex- 
plains why  "peaceful  coexistence"- which 
sounds  so  attractive  to  us— means  to  the  So- 
viets simply  another  form  of  the  permanent 
struggle  between  two  ways  of  life.  These 
very  different  concepts  of  peace  and  stabili- 
ty make  dealing  with  the  Soviets  a  challeng- 
ing task.  Ultimately,  however,  we  hope  the 
Soviets  wUl  recognize  the  value  of  what 
Paul  Nltze  calls  a  "live  and  let  live"  policy. 
We  hope  they  will  understand  that  the 
Western  concept  of  peace  and  stability  are 
in  their  Interests  as  well  as  ours.  We  hope 
they  will  Join  with  us  In  devising  arrange- 
ments which  will  ease  transition  to  a  more 
stable  world  in  which  defense  plays  a  cen- 
tral role. 

We  live  in  dangerous  times.  Solutions  of 
the  past  have  not  brought  perfect  safety, 
nor  will  solutions  of  the  future.  At  this 
time,  we  have  made  no  irrevocable  decisions, 
nor  should  we.  We  have  violated  no  treaties, 
nor  will  we.  But  given  the  benefits  of  strate- 
gic defense,  it  is  our  obligation  to  conduct 
research  that  will  allow  sound  future  deci- 
sions. Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  make  a 
final  decision  about  the  utility  of  defensive 
systems  In  putting  teeth  in  deterrence. 

There  Is  a  poem  of  Robert  Frost's  which  I 
believe  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
moment  in  our  history: 
"I  shall  be  teUlng  this  with  a  sigh  . . . 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I— 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

WeU,  now  is  our  chance  to  swing  toward 
the  new  road  of  hope.  Now  is  the  time  to 
commit  ourselves  to  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  about  a  better  world  order  to  be  bold 
enough  to  seek  a  better  and  more  hopeful 
tomorrow;  to  be  willing  to  speak  with  action 
and  deed  and  not  just  with  worn-out  words 
of  good  intention.  The  choice  of  which  di- 
verging road  to  pick  is  solely  ours  .  .  .  and 
the  world  watches. 

As  Robert  Frost  once  noted,  the  road  "less 
traveled  by"  can  make  all  the  difference. 
Who  knows,  but  were  we  to  lead  ourselves 
and  others  toward  it,  we  might  find  man- 
kind's only  hope  to  rid  Itself  of  the  ominous 
spectre  of  self-destruction.  Isn't  it  worth  a 
try?  So,  I  say  .  .  .  "America,  let's  go  for  lt!"« 


the  Tax  Code  to  ensure  that  better 
records  would  be  kept.  However,  the 
IRS  has  issued  regulations  that  have 
distorted  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
have  outraged  the  American  public. 

Alaskans  have  flooded  our  offices 
asking  that  this  provision  be  repealed. 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
residents  of  their  States  that  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  residents  of  Alaska. 
As  an  outraged  insurance  broker  wrote 
to  me: 

These  changes  are  unnecessary  harass- 
ment of  business  and  individual  taxpayers. 
It  is  another  step  by  the  IRS  to  make 
crooks  out  of  all  law  abiding  taxpayers. 

The  IRS  requirements  apply  not 
Just  to  business  cars,  but  to  delivery 
vehicles  and  heavy  construction  ma- 
chinery as  well.  This  means  that  the 
time  and  attention  of  business  persons 
will  now  be  devoted  to  the  unproduc- 
tive filling  out  of  vehicle  logs,  rather 
than  in  making  their  businesses  more 
productive.  Small  and  large  businesses 
cannot  afford  the  extra  burden  of 
keeping  such  logs  for  the  IRS. 

Rather  than  dealing  with  those  few 
persons  who  take  advantage  of  our  tax 
laws,  the  IRS  has  issued  regulations 
that  punish  all  businesses  by  requiring 
reams  of  paperwork.  A  truck  loaded 
with  tools  and  machinery,  and  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt  from  a  construction 
Job  can  hardly  be  called  a  pleasure  or 
personal  vehicle.  Yet  the  IRS  requires 
a  detailed  log  of  all  trips  taken  In  that 
vehicle,  at  the  time  those  trips  are 
made.  This  makes  no  sense  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  our  business  people  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  efficiency  so 
that  our  economy  can  continue  to 
expand. 

No  one  benefits  by  what  the  IRS  has 
done.  Until  our  tax  laws  are  changed, 
it  will  continue  to  be  lawful  for  per- 
sons to  take  deductions  for  using  vehi- 
cles for  business  purposes.  The  IRS 
regulations,  however,  could  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  this  lawful  deduc- 
tion by  requiring  onerous  paperkeep- 
Ing  burdens. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Abdnor's  bill,  S.  246,  that  will  re- 
quire only  reasonable  records  to  sup- 
port the  business  vehicle  deductions.* 


IBS  VEHICLE  LOG  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
last  session,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
compliance  for  those  individuals  who 
combine  business  and  personal  use  of 
their  vehicles,  Congress  tightened  the 
requirements  for  recordkeeping.  We 
added  the  word  "contemporaneous"  to 


THE  44TH  ANNUAL  SCIENCE 
TALENT  SEARCH  FOR  THE 
WESTINGHOU8E  SCIENCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    AWARDS 
1985 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  1986,  the  science  talent 
search  for  the  Westlnghouse  Science 
Scholarship  and  Awards  1985  Honors 
Group  was  announced.  Elach  year, 
high  school  seniors  holding  great 
promise  in  science  and  engineering  are 
singled  out  for  the  praise  and  recogni- 
tion which  they  so  richly  deserve.  This 
is  alwas^  a  time  of  great  pride  for  New 


York  State  because  of  the  many  out- 
standing New  Yorkers  who  win.  And 
this  year  was  no  exception— 133  young 
New  Yorkers  were  selected  for  the 
Honors  Group.  In  fact,  no  other  State 
can  call  so  many  honorees  their  own. 
And  this  reflects  something  that  those 
of  us  in  New  York  have  long  known. 
Our  children  are  the  smartest  in  the 
Nation. 

And  If  more  proof  is  needed,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  list  of  40  winners  of 
this  fine  talent  search.  Of  these  40 
winners  of  a  trip  to  Washington  and 
the  opportunity  to  win  a  4-year  Wes- 
tlnghouse science  scholarship,  12  are 
New  Yoi*ers.  They  are:  Louis  Craig 
Paul  of  Baldwin,  Kristi  Ann  DeU  of 
East  Patchogue,  Michael  Steven  Gra- 
ziano  of  Buffalo,  Leonard  Tze-Yung 
Lee  of  Liverpool,  Boris  Y.  Gelfand  of 
New  York,  John  Shu-Shln  Kuo  of 
Whltestone.  Paul  Chan  of  New  York, 
Michael  Friedman  of  Brookljoi,  Jun- 
Jlro  Horiuchl  of  New  York,  Audrey 
Zellco  of  Forest  HUls,  Pasi  Antero 
Janne  of  New  York,  and  Huw  Michael 
Nash  of  Webster. 

I  should  simply  wish  to  congratulate 
the  New  Yorkers  who  are  counted  in 
the  1985  Honors  Group,  and  especially 
the  12  Washington  trip  winners.  They 
have  all  made  us  proud.  Indeed,  so 
proud  that  I  would  like  to  share  their 
accomplishment  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
New  York  Honors  Gi'oup  members  and 
their  projects  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

AMIMLKT 

Lefkowitz.  Robert  Allen.  17.  Ardsley  H.S. 
Multi-Breath  Studies  of  Lung  FunctlcHi. 

BALDWn 

Paul,  Louis  Craig,  17,  Baldwin  Sr.  H.S. 
Effect  of  Temperature  on  Facet  Number  in 
the  Bar-Eyed  Mutant  of  DnMop/tUa  mOano- 
gatter. 

BATSISB 

Chang,  Nan-ning,  17,  Boijvnin  N.  Car- 
doso H.S.  Properties  of  Generating  Func- 
tions of  Infinite  Sequences. 

Fields.  Helene  Linda.  17.  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
doso H.S.  Effects  of  Federal  Interest  Tax  on 
General  Interest  Rate. 

Park.  Christina  Hee  Youn.  17.  Benjamin 
N.  Cardoso  H.S.  Transfectlon  of  NIH  3T3 
Mouse  Cells  by  Mouse  and  Human  Macro- 
phage Tumor  DNAs.  MAC  and  U937. 

Sarfatl,  Caryn  Renee.  17,  B«ijamln  N. 
Cardoso  ELS.  Various  Summations  with  the 
Farey  Series  and  the  Farey  Series  of  Fibon- 
acci Denominators. 

Shim,  Joseph.  18,  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso 
H.S.  Soybean  Nodulation  and  Nitrogen  Fix- 
ation by  Plaamid  Mutants  of  a  Bacterium 
Rhiaobium  iaponicum  Strain. 

Tujak,  Laura,  16,  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso 
H.S.  Effect  of  Orienting  Procedures  on  Chil- 
dren's Phonemic  Analysis. 

Wu,  Clara,  17.  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso  H.S. 
Searching  for  Centered  K-Oonal  Numbers. 

Wu.  James  Kuo-Chlng,  18,  Benjamin  N. 
Cardozo  H.S.  Measurements  of  the  Second- 
ary Currents  in  Meanders. 


( 
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UOOKHATKH 

DeU.  Krtstl  Ann.  17,  Bellport  B.A.  Indica- 
tions of  IndUn  Presence  Prom  a  Surface 
Site  In  Northwest  Indiana. 

BKOOKLTH 

Cho,  Baek  Yun.  18.  Brooklyn  Technical 
H.S.  Ultraviolet  Lumnlnescence  Study  of 
Doped  Trlvalent  Cerium  Ion. 

Lai.  William,  17.  Fort  Hamilton  H.S.  Anal- 
ysis of  Llttorlna  Llttorea  Locomotion  Under 
Stimulated  Turbilent  Conditions. 

Termak,  Telena  M..  16.  James  Madison 
H.S.  Daydreaming:  Relationship  Between 
SDT  and  SIT. 

Chan.  See  Wal,  18.  Mldwood  H.S.  Homoge- 
neous Liquid-Liquid  Solvent  Extraction  of 
Uranium  Prom  Aqueous  Solution  and  Sea 
Water. 

Faden.  Erlka  Lynn.  17,  lUdwood  H.S. 
Women  and  Idathematics:  The  Inferiority 
Syndrome. 

Welserbs.  Kera  P.,  17,  Mldwood  H.S. 
Monte  Carlo  Simulation  of  Darwinian  Evo- 
lution. 

Levine,  Patti  Joy,  17.  Edward  R.  Murrow 
H.S.  Using  Juvenile  Hormone  Analogues  as 
Insecticides. 

Lotto.  Christopher  James.  17.  Edward  R. 
Murrow  H.S.  Effects  of  Monosodium  Gluta- 
mate  (MSG)  on  the  Reproduction  and  Be- 
havior of  Drosophila  melanogaster. 

Balrd.  Michael  Alleyne,  18.  Prospect 
Heights  H.S.  Coenzyme  Q  is  Linked  to  a 
Peptide:  Purification  and  Characterization. 

Mok.  Patricia.  17.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
H.S.  Effect  of  Low  Oxygen  Concentration 
and  Varying  Pressure  on  the  Root  Systems 
of  the  Growing  Seafarer  Beans. 

BUrPALO 

Bekerman,  Marc  Stephen.  16  South  Shore 
H.S.  Dimension  Slicing. 

Grazlano.  Michael  Steven  17.  City  Honors 
H.S.  Effects  of  Simultaneous  Tasks  on  Hem- 
ispheric Control. 

DIX  HILLS 

Barker.  Sheri  MicheUe.  17.  Half  HoUow 
Hills  H.S.  East.  Environment  Corrosion  Pa- 
rameters in  the  Containment  of  Low-Level 
Nuclear  Wastes. 

Levine.  Naomi  Rachelle.  16,  Half  HoUow 
Hills  H.S.  East.  Investigations  of  Golden 
Functions  and  Predictions  of  Their  Possible 
Applications  to  Morphogenesis. 

Moy.  York  Paul.  17.  Half  HoUow  Hills 
H.S.  E^t.  Bronchial  Lavage  of  Allergic 
Asthmatic  Patients  Following  Allergen 
Broncoprovocatlon. 


■ASTCHKSTXa 

Woo.  Joyce.  17,  Eastchester  H.S.  Human 
Scalp  Hair  Analysis  for  Nicotine  and  Cotln- 
Ine. 

ELMHUKST 

Bacares.  Angela  Maria.  17,  Newtown  H.S. 
Are  Heat  Shock  Proteins  the  Last  Proteins 
Synthesized  Prior  to  Programmed  Cell 
Death? 

Coritsldis.  Maria.  17,  Newtown  H.S.  Eth- 
nicity Retention  Among  Greek  American 
Students. 

E>amato,  Anna  Margaret.  16,  Newtown 
H.S.  Comparison  of  Attitudes  Towards 
Bioethlcal  Issues  In  a  Group  of  Teenagers 
and  Adults. 

U.  Bonnie  Palling,  16.  Newtown  H.S.  PU- 
tration  Rates  of  the  Hard  Clam.  Mercenaria 
mercenaria. 

Martadarma.  Pramlta,  17,  Newton  H.S. 
Role  of  Women  as  Perceived  by  Children  of 
Working  Mothers  vs.  Non-Working  Moth- 
ers. 

Rai.  Rablndra  Singh.  16.  Newtown  H.S. 
Influence  of  Environment  on  the  Moral  De- 
velopment of  Asian  Cultures. 


PLtTSBIMa 

Jha,  Bhuvdutt.  17,  John  Browne  HJ8.  De- 
velopment of  a  Method  for  Obtaining  and 
Analysing  Membrane  Acceleration. 

Ollady.  Elizabeth  Dona.  17,  Francis  Lewis 
Hj8.  Use  of  Conodonts  to  Determine  the 
Boundary  Between  Two  Similar  Rock  Units, 
the  St.  Louis  and  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Levison.  Marra  Ellen.  17,  Francis  Lewis 
H.S.  Factors  Influencing  Altruistic  Behav- 
ior A  Holocaust  Situation  Analysis. 

Love.  David  Andrew.  16.  Francis  Lewis 
H.S.  Japanese  and  American  Corporation 
Decision  Maklnr  A  Test  of  the  Cultural  Hy- 
pothesis. 

Rosa.  Christopher  John.  17.  Francis  Lewis 
H.S.  Attitudes  on  Government  Spending  for 
Accessibility  ImprovemenU  for  the  Phy*- 
IcaUy  Disabled. 

Sekhar.  Glna,  16.  Francis  Lewis  H.S.  Ef- 
fects of  Coculturing  Photoeynthetlc  and 
Methanogenlc  Bacteria  on  Various  Sub- 
strates to  Increase  Methane  Production. 

FORXBT  HILLS 

Chen.  Daniel  N..  18,  Forest  Hills  B.S. 
Measure  of  Sharpness  for  Geometric  In- 
equalities. 

Tsao,  Kuangwen,  17.  Forest  Hills  H.S. 
Roles  of  the  K?ATPase  In  TPA-Induced 
Glucose  Utilization  by  Plbroplasts. 

PBAMKLHf  SQUAKI 

Murata,  Yoshlhiko,  17,  H.  Frank  Carey 
H.S.  Transport  Defects  as  the  Biochemical 
Cause  of  Eye  Color  Mutations  in  Drotopic* 
melanoffiuttr. 

IKVnfGTON 

Berrafati,  Joseph  Fauci,  17,  Irvington  HjS. 
Development  of  a  Biochemical  Profile  for 
Group  G.  streptococcva. 

Kauffman,  Jeffrey  Ira.  17.  Irvington  H.S. 
Simplified  Technique  for  the  Identification 
of  Strains  of  Staphylococciu  aureu*  Using 
Peptldoglycan  Analysis. 

JAMAICA 

Meghji.  Shabnam.  17.  HiUcrest  H.S.  SU- 
billty  of  Fission  Tracks  In  To»irmaline. 

Wang,  Wen.  17.  Jamaica  HJ3.  Children's 
Concept  of  Conservation. 
LivnpooL 

Lee,  Leonard  Tze-Yung,  17,  Liverpool  H.S. 
Unique  Algorttam  for  the  Efficient  Compu- 
tation of  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform. 
LTiraxooK 

Safir.  Michael  Harris.  17,  Lynbrook  H.S. 
Expression  of  Orcadian  Rhythmiclty  in  the 
Anophthalmlc  Hamster. 

MASSArXQUA 

Abramson.  Jodl  Lynne,  17,  Massapequa 
H.S.  Inducement  of  Systemic  Resistance  to 
Fungal  Disease  in  the  Cucumber  Plant. 

■ZW  HTDIPAUC 

Tropp,  Jonathan  Bruce.  17,  Herrtcks  H.S. 
Computer  Analysis  of  Oncogen*  Sequence 
Homologies. 

nw  Touc 

Austin.  Kenneth  William.  17,  Bronx  H.S. 
of  Science.  Gender  Bias  Using  the  Cyranlc 
Technique. 

Biswas.  Soma,  17.  Bronx  HJB.  of  Science. 
Personality  TraiU  Related  to  Hemispheric 
Cognitive  Style. 

Brook.  Richard  Alan,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of 
Science.  Jewish  Identity  and  Ritual  Prac- 
tices of  Soviet  Jews  in  the  U.8. 

Cechlnl,  Mark  David,  17,  Bronx  H.8.  of 
Science.  Infant  Discrimination  of  Gender 
and  Race. 

Crespo,  Elena  Cecilia,  17.  Bronx  H.S.  of 
Science.  Unitary  and  Non-Unitary  Divisors. 

Delinots.  Peggy.  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science. 
Search  for  the  Relationship  Between  the 


Location  of  Flbronectin  and  of  Platelets  in 
Narrow  Spaces. 

Dolan.  Diane  Marie.  17.  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Locus  of  Control  and  Attitudes  To- 
wards Cyranlc  Functioning. 

Drinkhouse,  Mary  Elizabeth,  17,  Bronx 
H.S.  of  Science.  Sibling  Relationships:  Coop- 
eration and  Competition. 

Gandhi,  Aashish,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Study  of  the  Ability  of  Crohn's  Dis- 
ease Serum  and  IgO  to  Produce  Immunor- 
eactlve  Lymphoid  Cells  in  the  Lymph  Nodes 
of  Athymlc  Nude  Mice. 

Gelfand,  Boris  Y..  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Generalizations  of  the  Classical  In- 
equalities. 

Goyal,  Naveen.  17.  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science. 
Investigaton  for  Viral  Pathogens  in  the 
Hard  Shell  Clam.  Mercenaria  mercenaria. 

Hunter,  Douglas  M.,  17,  Bronx  KB.  of  Sci- 
ence. Effects  of  Cadmiimi  Nitrate  on  the 
Heart  Rate  of  Daphnia. 

Kuo.  John  Shu-Shin,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of 
Science.  Mechanism  of  Transposition  of  TnS 
InE.  coll. 

Laskln.  Hyunja  Florence,  17,  Bronx  HJ3. 
of  Science.  Association  of  the  Actively  Tran- 
scribed Genes  and  the  Nuclear  Matrix. 

Lee,  Allison  Minhee,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Medical  Neurological  and 
Socioeconomic  Factors:  Possible  Predictors 
of  Neurobehavioral  Mental  and  Motor  De- 
velopment in  a  Hlgh-Risk  Premature  Popu- 
lation. 

Dee,  Helane,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science. 
How  are  MMTY  Proviruses  Organized  in 
the  Genomic  DNA  of  Feral  Mice  and  What 
Aspects  of  the  Organization  of  MMTV  Pro- 
viruses  are  Responsible  for  the  Low  Inci- 
dence of  Mammary  Tumors  in  Feral  Mice? 

Leung,  Alexander  Tak  Choy,  17,  Bronx 
H.S.  of  Science.  Quadratic  Residue  In  Guas- 
sian  Integers. 

Levine,  David  Scott,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Serotypes  of  Streptococcus  Pneumon- 
iae Isolated  From  Patients  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Between  1973  and  1984. 

Lin,  Jean,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science.  Pred- 
atory Strategies  of  Malapterurus  electricus. 

Milanes,  Max  Ruben.  17.  Bronx  H.8.  of 
Science.  Mediation. 

Ng.  Paul,  16,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science.  Deter- 
mining N  When  Given  the  Sum  of  Each  of 
the  Positive  Integral  Divisors  of  N. 

O'Shea,  James  J.,  16.  Bronx  H3.  of  Sci- 
ence. Extensions  of  Euler's  Phl-F^lnctlon. 

Papaglanopoulos,  Olga  Nadlne,  17,  Bronx 
H.S.  of  Science.  Cytogenetic  Study  of  a  Re- 
current Human  Meningioma  Carrying  a 
Translocated  Chromasome. 

Pervaaz,  Javeed.  16,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Investigation  of  the  Spectrum  Pro- 
duced by  Self-Quenching  Streamers  In 
Xenon  Gas. 

Pratomo.  Andre  Surya.  17,  Bronx  HA  of 
Science.  Electrolocation  in  Weakly-Electric 
Fish. 

Quralshi.  Huma.  17,  Bronx  H.8.  of  Sci- 
ence. Relationship  Between  Personality 
TralU  and  the  Quality  of  the  Sibling  Rela- 
tionship as  Reported  by  the  Respondent. 

Redner,  Jordan  Lev,  17.  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Effects  of  Nicotians  tabacum  on  the 
Courtship  Behavior  of  Drosophllla  melano- 
gaster. 

Rubensteln,  Jennie,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence. Effect  of  Gas  Steam  Temperature  on 
Coal-Ash  Deposition. 

Rudman,  Larry,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science. 
Looking  Within  Fibonacci. 

Silverman,  Gillian  Diane.  17.  Bronx  H.S. 
of  Science.  Effects  of  the  Sound  "Mm..." 
and  the  Heartbeat  on  Emotional  Response 
and  Creativity  In  Adolescents. 


Smith-Lewis.  Andrew  Irving.  17,  Bronx, 
H.S.  of  Science.  Blood  Group  Pi  Antigenic 
Substance  from  Lumbricvj  terrettrU. 

Strahs,  Rachel  Serena,  17,  Bronx  H.S.  of 
Science.  Effect  of  Injected  Al(OH)i  on  In- 
strumental Responses  In  Lumbricu*  Urret- 

tu. 

Suh,  Andy.  17.  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science. 
Heat  Conservation  With  the  Use  of  Infrared 
Reflective  Coatings  on  Windows. 

Wang.  George  Li-Yuan,  18,  Bronx  H.S.  of 
Science.  Use  of  Amorphous  Carbon  Films 
for  the  SUbilization  of  N-Type  Silicon  Pho- 
toanodes  in  a  Photoelectrochemical  CelL 

Pong,  Ming  Yuen,  18,  Hunter  College  HJ3. 
Development  of  a  Transformation  System 
for  Alkalophllic  Bacilli 

Jovanovic,  Adrian  Burton,  16,  Hunter  Col- 
lege H.S.  Data  Compression  in  Telecom- 
munications. 

Assimakopoulos,  NIcolle  Erika,  16,  John  F. 
Kennedy  H.S.  Mapping  of  the  Gene  Locus 
Responsible  for  the  Uncoupler  Resistant 
Phenotype  In  a  Mutant  Strain  of  BaciUm 
subtUia. 

Peldbaum,  David  Michael,  17,  John  P. 
Kennedy  HJS.  High  Risk  Factor  Analysis  of 
Bilateral  Breast  Cancer  Patients  with 
Family  Histories  of  Mammary  Carcinoma. 

Negron;  Jr.,  David,  18,  John  F.  Kennedy 
H.S.  Study  of  the  Karyotypes  of  a  Popula- 
tion of  Pumpkinseed  Sunf  isb  (Lepomit  gib- 
botuiJ  from  the  Hudson  River. 

Agus,  Raanan  Abraham,  17,  Ramaz 
School.  Buffering  Capacity  of  Bacteria. 

Abramowltz,  David  NeU,  17,  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  Preparation  of  pDNAl:  An  Improved 
Broad  Host  Range  Plasmld  Vector. 

Bernstein,  Nell  Jeffrey.  17.  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  Parabolic  Dish  Concentrator  Solar 
System  Analysis. 

Chan.  Paul.  17,  Stuyvesant  H.S.  A  Proof 
of  the  Synthesis  of  l,l,3,3,S,S,-hexaphenyl- 
1.3,5-trisillcacyclohexane  and  lodomethyl- 
pyridlnium  Salts  Using  Nuclear  Magnetic 
Resonance  Spectroscopy. 

Chao,  Cecilia  Elizabeth.  17.  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  Regulation  of  Pro-oplomelanocortln 
Gene  Expression  in  Rodent  Tests. 

Chemoff,  Harry  Alexander,  17,  Stuyve- 
sant H.S.  Effect  of  Various  Hypothetical 
Models  of  National  Convention  Delegate 
Apportionment  on  the  ElectabUity  of  the 
Presidential  Nominees. 

Chia,  Ll-Wan,  18,  Stuyvesant  HJS.  Egg 
Protein  Isolation  and  Extraction  Prom  the 
Antarctica  Pish  Chaenocephalua  aceratut. 

Choy.  Wanda  Wai  Ying,  17,  Stuyvesant, 
H.S.  Restriction  Analysis  and  Mapping  of 
Endonuclease  Sites  In  the  Mouse  Kidney 
Androgen-Regulated  Protein  Gene  and  its 
Flanking  Sequences. 

Cole,  Peter  David,  17,  Stuyvesant  H.J8. 
The  Feasibility  of  Creating  a  Universal  Lan- 
guage Based  on  Sign  Language. 

Courtlnes,  Michel-Alexis  Romain.  17, 
Stuyvesant  H.S.  Isolation  and  Characteriza- 
tion of  ATP-ase  Deficient  Mutants  of  Bacil- 
lus subtUis. 

Dutta.  Sanjoy  Kumar.  17,  Stuyvesant  H.S. 
Determination  of  Structural  Domains  in 
Glycolytic  Enzyme  Hexoklnase. 

Erlichson,  Andrew  Joel,  17,  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  Effect  of  Blade  Geometry  and  Surface 
Material  on  Wind  Machine  Rotation  Speed. 
Torque,  and  Efficiency. 

Friedman,  Michael,  17,  Stuyvesant  H.S. 
Lower  Bound  for  Odd  Perfect  Numbers 
With  Eaght  Distinct  Prime  Factors. 

Horiuchi,  Junjiro,  17,  Stuyvesant  H.S. 
Studies  of  Subcellular  Structures  and  Gene 
Expression  in  Cultured  Mammalian  Cells  by 
Use  of  Microinjection  Techniques. 


Lee.  Sue.  17.  Stuyvesant  H.8.  Adolescent 
Memory  of  Early  Life  Experiences:  Do 
Mood  and  Gender  Influence  Performance? 

Lerman,  Kristina,  17,  Stuyvesant  HS. 
NMR  as  an  Instniment  for  Investigating 
the  Structure  of  Organic  Compounds. 

Levine,  Elena,  17,  Stuyvesant  H.8.  Model 
System  to  Study  Enzymatic  Recognition  of 
a  Single-Base-Pair  Mismatch  in  DNA. 

Ma,  Joyce,  17.  Stuyvesant  H.8.  Nodulatlon 
and  Nitrogen  Fixation  by  Phage  Realatant 
MutanU  of  Rhlsobium  trifolli  0403  on  Trlf o- 
llum  repens. 

Mu.  Harrison  Te-Ming.  17.  Stuyvesant 
HJS.  Localization  of  Substance  P  in  the  Sci- 
atic Nerve. 

Ng.  Kenney.  17.  Stuyvesant  H.S.  Com- 
bined Surface-Enhanced  and  Resonance- 
Raman  Scattering  from  Methyl  Red  Ad- 
sorbed on  Colloidal  Silver. 

Park.  Young  Hoon.  17,  Stuyvesant  H.S. 
Development  of  Multlwire  Proportional 
Chamber  for  Use  in  Bone  Absorptiometry. 

Prager,  Alan  Barry.  17,  Stuyvesant  H.8. 
Unexpected  Result  In  the  Attempted  Syn- 
thesis of  a  Phosphene. 

Suntharalingam,  Vyshnavi.  17.  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  A  Theoretical  Study  of  the  Thermal 
Decomposition  of  1,1-Diazenes. 

VIsvallngam,  Nando,  18.  Stuyvesant  H.8. 
Use  of  the  Microcomputer  in  Balanring 
Complex  Inorganic  Equations  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Both  Mass  and  Charge. 

Yee.  Fung  May.  17.  Stuyvesant  H.8.  Mech- 
anism for  Stable  Radical  Production  when 
N.N-diethylaniline  and  1-Bromobutane  are 
Refluxed  in  the  Solvent  Donethyl  Sulfox- 
ide. 

Yuen.  David  Joseph.  18.  Stuyvesant  H.S. 
Derivative  of  the  Ingham  Theorem. 

ZeUcof.  Audrey,  16,  Stuyvesant  H.8. 
Equalizing  Property  of  Circles. 

Zuckerman.  Daniel  Mark.  17.  Stuyvesant 
H.S.  Analysis  of  the  Perception  of  Color  De- 
rived Prom  Alternating  Black  and  White 
Images. 

Janne.  Pad  Antero,  17,  United  Nations 
International  SchooL  Two  Different 
mRNAs  for  Ornithine  Decarboxylase  Arise 
from  Size  Heterogeneity  of  Their  3 -Ends. 

Paley.  Jeffrey  Evan.  17.  Yeshlva  Universi- 
ty U£.  Role  of  Polyamlne  Blosynthetic  En- 
zymes in  Tumor  Classification. 
PtiAmvigw 

Waldman.  Benjamin.  17,  Flalnvlew-Old 
Bethpage  H.S.  In  Vitro  Effects  of  the 
Thymus  Derived  Synthetic  Octapeptide 
Met-Arg-Asp-Olu-Phe-Asp-Gln-Olu  and 

Human  Gamma  Interferon  on  the  Immune 
Response  of  Murine  Leukocytes. 

QVtMXt 

Kohnberg,  Stewart  Jason.  17,  Martin  Van 
Buren  H.S.  How  Does  Synthetic  Polymer 
Density  Affect  Nylon  Failure? 

Specter,   Jeffrey   Alan,    17,   Martin   Van 
Buren  H.S.  Comparlaon  of  the  Rates  of  Am- 
moniflcation    and    Nitrification    In    Two 
Forest  Ecosystems  in  Lower  Michigan, 
KOCKvnxs  cnrrax 

Ausubel,  Lara  Jane,  17,  South  Side  Sr. 
H.S.  Effect  of  Verapamil  Hydrochloride 
Upon  the  Ciliary  Action  of  Protosoa. 

Berger.  Michael  Richard.  17.  South  Side 
Sr.  H.S.  Retention  of  a  Conditioned  Re- 
sponse Following  Regeneration  and  the 
Transfer  of  Learning  Through  Cannibalism. 

KOSLTM 

Helman,  David  Glenn,  18,  Roslyn  H.S. 
Correlation  Between  Religious  Practice  and 
Pledge  ReclUtion  Among  HJS.  Students. 

Katz,  Joshua  Adam.  17,  Roslyn  HJB.  Ex- 
amination of  the  Effects  of  Two  Variables 
on  Temperature  Patterns  in  Solar  Ponds. 


Solomon.  Stephen  Bamett.  17,  Roslyn 
H.S.  Non-Polygonal  Numbers  and  Non- 
Quadratic  Formula  Extension. 

SBOIXHAM 

DIvadeenam.  Asha.  17,  Shoreham-Wadlng 
River  H.S.  Ozone  Inactlvation  of  Rotavirus. 

Hazman.  Lisa  Annemarie,  17,  Shoreham- 
Wading  River  H.S.  Relative  Rate  of  Trans- 
fonnation  Using  Bromodeoxy-uridine  Sub- 
stituted Carrier  DNA  and  Cytogenetic  Ef- 
fects of  Transformation. 

Saulys,  Tomas  Arunas.  17,  Sborebam- 
Wading  River  H.S.  Improving  the  Efficiency 
of  the  Indium-tin  Oxide  and  Tin  Oxide  Thin 
FOms  for  Photovoltaic  Devices. 

Sctawender,   James   Douglas.    18,    Shore- 
ham-Wadlng River  HJS.  Role  of  Chloroplast 
Proteins    in    the    Structural    Ad^tlon    of 
Plante  to  Varying  Light  Intensity. 
srauK  vAuxr 

Greene,  David.  18,  Spring  Valley  Sr.  HA 
Role  of  Amyloplastic  Starch  in  Gravipercep- 
tion  of  Avena. 


Nash.  Huw  Michael.  17,  Webster  H.S.  Ad- 
sorption of  Volatile  Corrosion  Inhibitors  on 
MildSteeL* 


PRE8QUE  ISLE  PRESERVATION 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Asleh 
Spscrb.  in  introducing  a  measure  that 
would  authorize  the  implementation 
of  a  project  for  the  control  of  beach 
erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Peninsula  in 
Erie,  PA. 

Presque  Isle  State  Parlt,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  recreation  areas 
in  the  Nation,  attracts  over  4  million 
visitors  a  year  and  is  a  bulwark  of  the 
regional  economy.  As  you  may  have 
guessed,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
direct  link  between  the  quality  of 
Presque  Isle  State  Park  and  the  well 
being  of  the  citizens  of  EMe.  A  stable 
and  attractive  Presque  Isle  Peninstila 
means  a  more  healthy  and  vibrant 
northeast  Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately,  Presque  Isle  Penin- 
sula has  deteriorated  in  recent  years 
under  the  Incessant  pounding  of  the 
waves  of  Lake  Erie.  As  greater  and 
greater  portions  of  the  Presque  Isle 
shoreline  are  eroded,  so,  too,  Is  the 
economic  strength  of  the  region  it 
serves.  The  legislation  introduced 
today  is  designed  to  halt  the  erosion  of 
the  Presque  Isle  shoreline  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peninsula  for  the  enjoyment 
and  economic  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  beach  preservation  project  this 
legislation  would  authorize  is  not  a 
new  one.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  thoroughly  studied  Presque 
Isle's  problems,  and  the  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  $1.1  million  for 
planning  and  design  of  a  solution  rec- 
ommended by  the  corps.  Beach  preser- 
vation experiments  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  shown  that 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  offshore 
breakwalls  parallel  to  the  peninsula 
shoreline  is  the  best  way  to  halt  fur- 
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ther  beach  erosion  at  Presque  lale. 
Given  the  amount  of  time,  energy,  and 
resources  already  spent  on  this  matter, 
It  is  clear  that  the  corps'  breakwall 
proposal  is  ripe  for  construction. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Sptctkr  and 
I  have  worked  hard  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  problems  which  plague 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  The  founda- 
tions for  such  a  solution  have  been 
carefully  laid  over  the  course  of  many 
months  of  in-depth  research,  plan- 
ning, and  design.  Confident  In  the 
knowledge  that  further  erosion  at 
Presque  Isle  can  be  prevented,  we  have 
introduced  this  legislation  in  the  hope 
that  the  final  chapter  of  the  Presque 
Isle  preservation  project  will  soon  be 
written.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  ALDO  FREDA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  sad  moment  in  our  lives  when 
we  hear  news  of  the  passing  of  some- 
one we  knew,  particularly  of  a  friend. 
Last  Sunday,  Aldo  Preda,  long-time 
State  representative  from  the  Federal 
HUl  district  of  Providence,  RI,  passed 
away  peaceably  in  his  sleep.  He  leaves 
behind  a  legacy  of  dedicated  service  to 
his  constituents,  and  caring  and  con- 
cern for  his  neighbors  that  went 
beyond  his  duties  as  a  legislator. 

As  senior  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  House  of  Representatives. 
Aldo  Preda  was  respected  as  Its  dean. 
A  hardworking  legislator  and  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  House  Corpora- 
tions Committee,  Aldo  displayed  a 
firm  and  even  hand  in  wielding  the 
gavel  of  its  chairmanship.  Blessed  with 
a  skill  of  oratory.  Aldo  instinctively 
knew  the  time  to  use  a  powerful  voice 
or  a  gentle  quip. 

His  annual  Christmas  parties  and 
summer  picnics,  given  for  present  and 
past  residents  of  his  district,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  record  crowds.  It  was 
understood  that  you  had  to  attend 
Aldo's  functions  not  because  of  the 
large  number  of  attendees,  but  failure 
to  appear  would  incur  a  no-nonsense 
lecture  by  Aldo.  The  purpose  of  this 
sermon  was  to  let  you  know  that  you 
had  missed  an  opportunity,  not  just  to 
greet  voters,  but  to  bring  a  little  cheer 
and  goodwill  to  those  less  fortunate. 

I  well  remember  back  in  early  1060 
when  we  both  first  ran  for  office.  Aldo 
was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  me 
down  the  main  avenues  and  the  back 
streets  of  his  dearly  loved  Federal  Hill. 
And  now  when  I  take  my  constituent 
walks  through  Federal  Hill.  I  know 
there  will  be  something  missing— 
Aldo's  compassion,  dedication,  and 
love. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
condolences  to  Aldo  Freda's  brothers 
and  sisters  and  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
Rhode  Island  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Aldo  Freda,  a  conscientious 
legislator,"  from  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal, and  an  article  by  M.  Charles 
Bakst  of  the  Providence  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoiu). 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Jan.  39. 
19851 

FasBA  Divons  His  CASsn  To  Snvnto 

COHSTITUKHTS 

(By  M.  Charles  Bakst) 

I  used  to  see  him  all  the  time  at  Angelo'a, 
the  unadorned,  hearty  restaurant  that  was 
one  of  his  hangouts  on  Federal  HUl.  the 
House  district  be  had  represented  since 
19«1. 

It  became  a  routine,  and  I  started  asking 
him,  "Are  you  the  official  greeter  here?" 
and  he  had  to  laugh. 

I  liked  dealing  with  him  at  the  State 
House  because  when  I  asked  him  a  queatlon. 
he  would  give  me  an  answer.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised how  rare  that  is  In  politics. 

His  name  was  Aldo  Freda.  He  was  the 
dean  of  the  House.  He  was  a  power  of 
sortA— he  was.  after  aU.  chairman  of  the 
House  Corporations  Committee— but  when 
the  63-year-old  bachelor  died  In  his  sleep  on 
Sunday,  and  when  political  types  remem- 
bered him  yesterday,  power  was  the  last 
thing  they  mentioned. 

He  was  by  far  the  most  senior  member  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly.  No  one  else  even 
came  close:  these  days  politicians  are  too  im- 
patient to  stay.  Ambition  or  despair  eventu- 
ally get  to  them. 

But  Lt.  Oov.  Richard  A  Licht  said  yester- 
day of  Freda's  House  service:  "This  was  his 
life.  He  never  had  a  touch  of  superiority.  He 
never  had  any  airs  about  him.  You  know 
how  some  of  us  get  when  we're  up  here.  We 
have  a  vision  of  our  self-importance.  He 
never  did." 

John  Orabona.  the  Federal  Hill  senator 
who  caUed  Preda  his  mentor,  said  Preda  was 
so  busy  serving  constituents— "He  was  a 
layman  priest"— he  did  not  worry  about 
elections.  Often,  in  fact,  he  did  not  have  an 
opponent. 

"He  said,  'John,  I  never  have  slcna.  I  never 
have  bumper  stickers.  I  campaign  34  hours  a 
day,  385  days  a  year.'  The  work  was  his  cam- 
paigning." 

Freda  was  a  cutter  of  red  tape,  a  helper, 
said  former  Democratic  state  chairman 
Charles  T.  Rellly,  who  compared  his  service 
to  such  as  that  offered  by  Action  Line  In  the 
Journal-Bulletin  or  the  Oovemor's  Citizens 
Information  Service. 

'People  of  his  era. "  said  Frank  Caprlo,  a 
former  Federal  Hill  coimcilman,  "were  very 
cloee  family  and  community-oriented 
people.  When  someone  was  tick  or  someone 
was  in  need  of  help,  the  community  provid- 
ed for  them.  It  was  the  era  of  five-  and  six- 
tenement  houses.  He  carried  this  philoso- 
phy from  his  personal  life  into  his  public 
life,  and  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  commu- 
nity closeness  today." 

Caprio  and  Orabona  recalled  Freda's  self- 
appointed  task,  which  stretched  for  years, 
of  giving  Ann  Ortoleva  a  ride  to  work,  or 
m«nnj  sure  someone  else  would  do  it  that 
day,  Mrs.  Ortoleva,  the  widow  of  a  former 
House  colleague,  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair and  worked  as  a  receptionist  in  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general. 

Orabona  remembered  a  time  he  and  Preda 
went  to  see  a  woman  on  DePasquale 
Avenue:  "This  woman  was  without  a  stove 
and  Aldo  Freda  went  to  a  furniture  store 


and  he  purchased  a  stove  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  the  woman." 

And  the  time  Freda  went  Into  Adolf  Olan- 
quitti's  meat  market,  bought  a  bunch  of  tur- 
keys and  other  products,  and  asked  Oian- 
qulttt  to  disburse  them  to  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  "His  wealth."  said  Orabona, 
"was  the  people  in  his  district." 

Just  the  other  day.  House  Majority 
Leader  Joseph  DeAngelis  said.  Freda  was 
working  with  Speaker  Matthew  J.  Smith  on 
behalf  of  a  constituent  who  was  atwut  to 
enter  the  Oeneral  Hospital  and  needed  a 
Q>eclal  kind  of  bed. 

In  House  debates.  Freda  had  a  booming 
vocle,  but  he  really  was  a  quiet  man  who  did 
not  seek  glory.  ReUly,  who  as  state  chair- 
man engaged  him  as  an  unpaid  aide,  said, 
"He  never  looked  for  a  complement  or  even 
a  thank-you." 

Preda  used  to  have  parties — Christmas 
parties  and  summer  outings — that  drew 
thousands,  Orabona  said  there  would  be  an 
administration  fee  of  >5  or  so  for  the 
summer  picnics  in  Bristol,  but  there  would 
be  no  charge  for  the  needy  or  elderly,  and 
Preda  would  pay  for  the  bus  transportation. 
People  would  eat  aU  day,  there  was  fun  and 
prizes,  and  the  host  wound  up  digging  Into 
his  own  pocket  to  pay  all  the  bills. 

As  Freda  had  no  airs  about  himself,  he 
gave  similar  advice  to  other  politicians,  like 
Thomas  R.  DlLugllo,  the  shy  guy  who  was 
running  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1976  and 
had  to  admit  he  didn't  enjoy  gladhanding. 
"Don't  you  ever  be  anything  but  yourself." 
Freda  told  him. 

When  DlLuglio's  successor.  Richard  Licht. 
thought  back  about  Freda  yesterday,  he  re- 
membered an  extraordinary  thoughtfulness, 
a  man  who  knew  about  Italo- American  func- 
tions everywhere  and  who  would  call  and 
say,  you've  got  to  t>e  at  this  event,  and 
you've  got  to  be  at  that  event,  and  the 
events  were  real  community  eventa.  You'd 
meet  people  who  you'd  never  see  at  any 
other  poUtical  festivities." 

And,  Licht  said.  Freda  was  a  pro's  pro: 
"He'd  get  you  in  and  get  you  out,  but  you 
also  had  to  have  something  to  eat  while  you 
were  there." 

Perhaps  Freda's  closest  House  friend  was 
Rep.  Joseph  Quattrucci  of  East  Providence. 
Quattrucci  said  he  and  some  of  the  other 
reps  would  kid  fYeda,  who  was  an  Insurance 
company  district  office  supervisor,  about 
perhaps  Its  being  time  to  pack  it  in  after  all 
those  years  In  the  legislature.  He  said  Freda 
would  snarl,  "Would  you  guys  get  off  my 
back?  What  am  I  going  to  do— sit  on  my 
fanny  and  get  fat?" 

Quattrucci  was  one  of  the  fellows  Freda 
used  to  enjoy  having  a  few  beers  with  at  Mi- 
cheletti's  Restaurant  after  a  day's  House 
session.  Quattrucci  said  Freda  often  would 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  State  House, 
but  that  last  Friday  it  took  Preda  almost 
two  hours  to  extricate  himself  after  ad- 
journment. One  thing  would  come  up  and 
then  another,  Freda  would  seem  ready  to 
leave,  then  he'd  remember  one  more  phone 
call  he'd  have  to  make. 

"There  was,"  Quattrucci  said  about 
Friday,  "always  a  little  thing  he  tutd  to 
finish,  as  If  somebody  upstairs  said,  Aldo. 
finish  this  day  because  you're  not  coming 
back." 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Jan.  39, 

1985] 

Aux)  Fkzda,  a  Coifscixifnous  Lbgislator 

If  ever  there  was  an  Italian  leprechaun,  it 

was  Aldo  Freda.  A  small  man  in  size,  but 


one  of  substantial  stature  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  for  a  quarter-century,  he  pos- 
sessed both  the  shrewdness  and  puckish 
humor  of  that  legendary  Irish  figure.  Proud 
of  his  own  heritage,  he  recognized  the  same 
sentiment  in  those  of  other  ancestries— and 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  legislature's  armual 
celebrations  of  its  member's  varied  back- 
grounds. 

But  Representative  Freda.  whUe  never 
missing  a  chance  to  extol  the  good  qualities 
inbued  by  his  own  Federal  Hill  upbringing 
and  lifelong  residency,  was  much  more  than 
an  ethnic  politician.  True,  he  never  did  lose 
touch  with  homebase.  His  annual  Christmas 
Party  and  summer  picnic  for  constituents 
always  drew  record  crowds.  However,  when 
presiding  as  chairman  over  the  powerful 
House  Corporations  Committee  or  when 
otherwise  involved  in  legislative  affairs,  he 
was  all  business. 

A  bachelor.  Mr.  Freda  dally  went  to  work 
at  dawn  as  an  Insurance  firm's  district  office 
supervisor,  so  that  by  noon  the  rest  of  his 
day  was  clear  for  State  House  duties.  This 
same  highly  disciplined  approach  character- 
ized his  Assembly  performance.  He  was  a 
conscientious  legislator,  whose  common- 
sense  attitude  impressed  his  colleagues.  He 
could  argue  passionately,  and  effectively  on 
Issues  he  considered  Important.  But  he  also 
had  the  knack  for  an  oratorical  quip  to  ease 
tense  debates. 

Although  Rhode  Island's  is  a  part-time 
legislature.  Mr.  Freda  gave  fulltlme  atten- 
tion to  his  role  there  from  his  first  election 
In  1960.  The  end  of  that  tenure  (the  current 
Assembly's  lengthiest)  because  of  his  death 
Sunday  truly  represents  more  than  a  loss  to 
his  own  constituents.  Legislators  come  and 
go.  but  in  Representative  Freda's  passing  at 
age  63,  all  Rhode  Island  has  lost  a  good 
public  servant.* 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  BEGINS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  a  matter  that 
is  of  extreme  interest  to  all  Senators 
and  I  think  extremely  important  to 
the  i>eople  of  this  country.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  last  election  sent 
a  couple  of  very  important  signals  to 
those  who  are  elected  to  represent  the 
people  of  this  country.  One,  they  want 
economic  prosperity,  they  want  a 
bright  future,  they  want  a  continu- 
ation of  real  economic  growth  each 
year,  low  inflation,  and  the  lowest  pos- 
sible taxes.  Without  any  question,  that 
was  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign  and 
the  people  spoke  loud  and  clear.  For 
that  to  continue,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  policymakers  representing 
the  people  of  this  coujitry  must  reduce 
the  ominous  deficits  that  hang  as  a 
cloud  over  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
next  couple  of  generations. 

A  little  thing  happened  today  about 
which  the  Senate  should  know.  The 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  SiArroiu)],  this  morning 
was  engaged  In  deliberations  over 
what  might  be  the  first  substantive 
bill  to  be  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee this  year.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  highway  bill  that  authorizes  a 
level  of  funding  which  we  should  not 


have  taken  much  time  with,  but  which 
was  stalemated  last  year  because  any 
time  you  have  a  vehicle  like  that  ev- 
erybody uses  It  to  add  something.  So 
we  did  not  get  It  done  last  year.  Maybe 
it  was  kind  of  providential  that  we  did 
not  because  this  morning  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee met  to  report  out  an  authoriza- 
tion with  reference  to  highway  fund- 
ing out  of  the  trust  fund.  I  am  here  to 
tell  the  Senate  that  that  committee 
not  only  authorized  a  clean  bill,  with- 
out all  of  the  demonstration  programs 
that  have  become  so  historic  and  tap 
the  validity  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  its  purposes,  but  in  addition  to 
that  did  something  extremely  Impor- 
tant with  great  symbolism. 

Not  only  did  they  say,  "Let  us  do 
that."  but  in  addlUon  they  said.  "Let 
us  go  beyond  a  freeze  In  terms  of  the 
money  we  are  going  to  authorize.  Let 
us  cut  $500  million  beyond  a  freesse  to 
send  a  signal  that  we  as  a  committee, 
even  in  a  trust  fund  program,  one 
wherein  we  are  coUectlng  taxes  and 
putting  them  Into  a  fimd— although 
that  fund  is  in  Jeopardy  In  years  to 
come — can  cut  a  program  although  it 
surely  has  authority  to  spend  more. 
Under  the  unified  budget.  If  you  spend 
less,  you  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
deficit.  The  Senate  should  know  that 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  reduced  expected  highway 
expenditures  for  the  year  1986  by  that 
little  act  by  $1.7  billion. 

I  think  that  bodes  well.  That  action 
was  prompted  on  motion  and  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference.  Senator 
Chatee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  But  I  must  say 
that  it  was  bipartisan,  for  that  amend- 
ment was  cosponsored  by  the  ranking 
Democrat,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  BDrrsm]. 

After  a  vote  on  a  freeze,  which  lost, 
the  measure  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  1.  That  means  It  had  tremendous  bi- 
partisan support.  I  hope  everyone 
takes  note  of  that,  because  I  think  we 
will  have  scores  of  opportunities  in  the 
next  couple  of  months:  and  if  each 
committee  acts  as  this  one  did  and 
says.  "We  won't  wait  around  for  the 
other  we  won't  say  that  we  will  not  do 
It  uinless  somebody  else  does;  we  will 
do  our  share,"  I  think  we  will  have  a 
real  chance  this  year  to  put  together  a 
reduction  of  $50  billion  or  more  In  the 
deficits  for  1986  In  a  meaningful  way. 

While  to  some  this  all  sounds  like 
numbers  and  to  others  it  may  sound 
like  the  same  old  record,  to  many  of  us 
It  Is  the  most  significant  kind  of  policy 
decision  we  can  make. 

While  it  might  be  more  attractive  to 
come  to  the  floor  week  after  week  on 
substantive  measures  and  new  ideas 
and  innovative  proposals,  we  are  clear- 
ly at  a  stage  of  economic  prosperity  in 
this  country  that  demands  nothing 
less  than  this  committee  did  today. 


I  extend  my  commendations  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  who  Joined  in  this,  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatke].  who  proposed  It. 

I  find  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  there  to  vote  on  It.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  how  I  voted.  I  voted  for  a 
half -billion  dollars  less  than  the  freeze 
amount  on  that  authority,  and  I  will 
do  my  share  from  this  day  on,  and  I 
hope  many  will  JoIil 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  await  word  from  the  minority 
leader,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works.  Indeed, 
this  morning's  action,  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  1  on  a  tough  budget  Issue,  on  a  very 
popular  type  of  program.  Is  exactly 
what  we  will  find  ourselves  doing  in 
the  next  weeks. 

I  very  much  admire  the  effort  of 
Senator  Chatse  and  Senator  Bkwtsew 
as  they  prepared  that  amendment, 
and  obviously  they  presented  it  very 
ably.  My  proxy  was  cast  in  favor  of  it. 
I  was  participating  In  the  Edwin  Meese 
confiiination  hearing. 

What  Senator  DoMEinci  has  said  is 
something  we  will  aU  be  heeding  very 
carefully  in  these  next  weeks,  because 
he,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, is  a  very  certain  trumpet  in 
this  area;  and  many  of  us  wUl  be  heed- 
ing his  views  as  we  work  with  him  and 
with  Senator  Chilxs,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 


ORDE3US  FOR  THURSDAY 
ouna  ro>  ixcass  uirm.  TRtntsnaT,  javuart 

31,  ISSS,  AT  10  AJL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
ajn.  on  Thursday,  January  31. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOxa  FOB  THz  BxcoGNrnoR  op  CBttani 

SKIf  ATORS  OH  THUaSBAT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Thursday,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  spe- 
cial orders:  Senators  CocHSAif,  Prox- 
MIRK,  Spbctkr,  Behtskh,  Bths,  Baucus. 
BiDDT,  Braslky,  Loire,  Levim.  Rixglx. 
HoLLiHOS,     CszLMS,     BnfGAMAH.     and 

BOBKR.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OBSSa  POR  PERIOD  POR  TRAKSACTIOII  OP 
ROUnm  K ORHIHG  BCSmSS  OH  THXniSSAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
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morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  2  pjn.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  turn 
to  any  nominations  which  may  be 
available,  possibly  the  nomination  of 
William  Bennett  to  be  Secretary  of 
Education.  Therefore,  rollcall  votes 
are  a  distinct  possibility. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
THURSDAY.  JANUARY  31,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
deference  to  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kxrrt],  who  has  joined  me  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  as  I  close  this  par- 
ticular session  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn.  on 
Thursday.  January  31. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:33  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  January  31,  1985,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  January 
28,  1985,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

ENVIROmfSfTAL  PROTXCnON  AontcT 
Le«  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admln- 
Utrator   of   the   Environmental   Protection 
Agency,  vice  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  re- 
signed. 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  29.  1985: 

DKPARTMZirT  or  THS  Trkasuht 

James  A.  Baker  III,  of  Texas,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

Rev.  Malakl  Taulllili,  American 
Samoan  Christian  Congregational 
Church,  Carson,  CA,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  Ruler  of  Na- 
tions. You  have  been  our  helper  in 
ages  past.  Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
of  whom  aU  rulers  and  authorities  in 
the  world  pray  for  guidance  to  lead 
our  Government. 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  session  of 
Congress,  I  pray  You  will  take  into 
Your  gracious  care  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  all  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  presiding  officers,  and 
all  other  officials.  Endow  them  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibilities  of  the 
office  to  which  they  have  been  elected. 
Pill  them  with  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  and  the 
laws  enacted  may  meet  Your  standard 
and  be  for  the  good  of  our  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  render  to  Con- 
gress the  honor  and  respect  that  is 
proper  and  to  sustain  them  with  our 
prayers  and  our  good  will.  Give  them 
faith  instead  of  unbelief,  courage  in- 
stead of  fear,  love  instead  of  hate, 
peace  instead  of  quarrels  and  war. 

Bless  our  President,  bless  our  coun- 
try, again  bless  our  people  and  make 
our  Nation  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
the  world.  Bring  this  to  pass  we  pray 
in  the  name  of  Him,  who  gave  His  life 
that  our  lives  may  be  lived  abundant- 
ly. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  MALAKI  TAUILIILI 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today  is  Elder  Pastor  Malalel 
Tauiliili  of  the  Christian  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  American  Samoa.  His 
church  is  in  the  South  Bay  area  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  Sa- 
moans  from  our  South  Sea  territory 
have  come  to  California  and  elsewhere 
on  the  west  coast  looking  for  educa- 
tion and  employment.  Many  now  live 
there  permanently.  Today,  five  times 
as  many  Samoans  live  in  California  as 
they  do  back  home.  Fifteen  percent  of 
my  voters  live  there. 


Reverend  Taulllili  was  trained  for 
the  ministry  at  Malua  Theological 
College.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
joined  the  X3£.  Navy  and  served  for  20 
years.  Upon  his  retirement  in  1977,  he 
returned  to  the  ministry.  His  South 
Bay  church  has  a  membership  of  800 
Samoans. 

I  join  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  welcom- 
ing Reverend  Taulllili  to  the  Capital 
and  to  express  joy  at  his  being  our 
guest  chaplain  today. 


INCREASE  IN  SIZE  OF  PERMA- 
NENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  33)  to  amend  rule 
XLVin  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RB.S3 
Resolved,  That  clause  1(a)  of  Rule  ZLVm 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives U  amended  by  strikinK  out  "fourteen" 
and  Inserting  "not  more  than  sixteen"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
simple  change  of  rule  XLVm  to  allow 
the  membership  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  be 
increased  from  14  to  16.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  increase  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaderships. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  minority 
desire  time? 

Ml.  MICHEL.  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  CERTAIN  MAJORI- 
TY MEMBERS  TO  VARIOUS 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.   GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 

chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  34) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


aRn.34 

Reaolved,  That  the  foUowing  named  Mem- 
bers, Delegates,  and  Resident  Commissioner 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

CoMMTTT^  ox  AoxicuLTuac  Th<Mnas  8. 
Foley,  Washington:  Walter  B.  Jones,  North 
Carolina;  Ed  Jones,  Tennessee:  Oeorge  E. 
Brown.  Jr.,  California:  Charles  Rose.  North 
Carolina;  James  Weaver,  Oregon;  Berkley 
Bedell.  Iowa;  Olenn  HJngUMh  OklahcMna; 
Leon  E.  Paoetta,  California:  Jerry  Huckaby. 
Louisiana;  Dan  Ollckman.  »•«»«««-:  Charles 
Whitley.  North  Clarollna;  Tony  C^oelho,  Call- 
fotnla;  Thomas  A.  Daschle,  South  Dakota; 
Charles  W.  Stenholm.  Texas;  Haiold  L. 
Volkmer.  Missouri;  Charles  Hatcher,  Geor- 
gia; Robin  Tallon.  South  Carolina;  Harley 
O.  Staggers,  Jr.,  West  Virginia;  I^ne  Evans, 
nUnois;  Robert  Un<teay  Thomas,  Georgia: 
James  R.  "Jim"  Olln.  Virginia;  Timothy  J. 
Penny,  BClnnesota;  Richard  H.  Stalllngs. 
Idaho:  and  Vacancy. 

CoMmms  OH  AmoPUATiovs:  Edward  P. 
Boland.  Massachusetts;  William  H.  Natcher, 
Kentucky;  Neal  Smith.  Iowa;  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo.  New  York;  Sidney  R.  Tates,  Illinois; 
David  R.  Obey.  Wisconsin;  Edward  R. 
Roybal.  California;  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio;  Tom 
Bevlll,  Alabama;  Bill  Chappell.  Jr.,  Florida; 
Bill  Alexander,  Arkansas;  John  P.  Murtha, 
Pennsylvania;  Bob  Traxler,  Michigan; 
Joseph  D.  Early.  Massachusetts;  crharles 
Wilson.  Texas;  Lindy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs. 
Louisiana;  Nonaan  D.  Dicks.  Washington; 
Matthew  F.  McHugh.  New  York;  WQllam 
Lehman.  Florida;  Martin  Olav  Sabo,  Minne- 
sota: Julian  C.  Dixon.  California;  Vic  Paxio. 
C^alifomia;  W.O.  (Bill)  Hefner,  North  Caro- 
lina; Les  AuC!otn.  Oregon;  Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
Hawaii;  Wes  Watklns,  Oklahoma;  William 
H.  Gray  m,  Pennsylvania;  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer.  New  Jersey;  WHllam  HUl  Boner, 
Tennessee;  Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Maryland;  Bob 
Carr.  Michigan;  Robert  J.  Mraaek.  New 
York;  Richard  J.  Durbln.  Illinois;  and 
Ronald  D.  Coleman.  Texas. 

ComaTm  or  Axmkd  Skhvicb:  Melvln 
Price.  Illinois;  Charles  E.  Bennett,  norlda; 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  New  York;  BIU  Nicho- 
las. Alabama;  Dan  Daniel.  Virginia;  O.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery,  Mississippi:  Ronald 
V.  DeUums,  California:  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Colorado;  Beverly  B.  Byron.  Maryland; 
Nicholas  Mavroules,  Massachusetts;  Earl 
Hutto,  Florida;  Ike  Skelton.  Missouri; 
Marvin  Leath,  Texas:  Dave  McCurdy.  Okla- 
homa: Thomas  M.  Foglletta.  Pennsylvania; 
Roy  Dyson.  Maryland;  Dennis  M.  Hertel, 
Michigan;  Marilyn  Lloyd.  Tennessee; 
Norman  Sisisky,  ^^rglnla;  Richard  Ray, 
Georgia;  John  M.  ^ratt,  Jr.,  South  Craroll- 
na;  Solomon  P.  Ortiz,  Texas;  Oeorge 
(Buddy)  Darden.  Georgia;  Tommy  F.  Robin- 
son. Arkansas;  Albert  G.  Bustamante, 
Texas;  and  Vacancy. 

ComcrTTSs  oh  Bahkihc,  Fxhahck  ams 
Urbah  AiTAiBs:  Henry  B.  GonzaleE,  Texas; 
Frank  Annurado,  Illinois:  Parren  J.  Mitch- 
ell. BCaryland;  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  District 
of  Columbia;  Stephen  L.  Neal.  North  C^aroli- 
na;  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr..  Kentucky.  John  J. 
LaFalce.    New   York;   Stan   Lundlne.   New 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identlHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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York;  Mmry  Rose  OftkAr,  Ohio:  Bruce  P. 
Vento.  Mlnneaouu  Doug  Barnard.  Jr..  Oeor- 
glA;  Robert  0*rcl»,  New  York;  Chwles  E. 
Schumer.  New  York;  Barney  Prank.  Maoaa- 
chuaetts;  Buddy  Roemer,  Louisiana;  Rich- 
ard H.  Lehman.  CaUfomla;  Bruce  A.  Morrl- 
•on.  ConnecUcut;  Jim  Cooper.  Tenneaaee: 
Marcy  Kaptur.  Ohio:  Ben  Erdrelch.  Ala- 
bama; Sander  M.  Levin.  Michigan:  Thomas 
R.  Carper.  Delaware;  Esteban  Edward 
Torres,  California;  Gerald  D.  Klecska,  Wis- 
consin; Bill  Nelson.  Florida;  Paul  E.  Kanjor- 
skl.  Pennsylvania;  Bart  Gordon.  Tennessee: 
Thomas  J.  Manton.  New  York;  and  Jaime  B. 
Puster.  Puerto  Rico. 

CoifMmxs  OH  THB  BuDorT  Jim  Wright, 
Texas;  W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner.  North  Carolina; 
Thomas  J.  Downey.  New  York;  Mike  Lowry. 
Washington;  Butler  Derrick.  South  Caroli- 
na; George  Miller,  California;  Pat  Williams, 
Montana;  Howard  Wolpe.  Michigan:  Martin 
Frost.  Texas;  Vic  Pazlo.  California:  Marty 
Ruaao.  Illinois;  Ed  Jenkins.  Georgia;  Mi- 
chael D.  Barnes.  Maryland;  Marvin  Leath, 
Texas;  Charles  E.  Schumer,  New  York;  Bar- 
bara Boxer,  California;  Buddy  MacKay, 
Florida;  Jim  Slattery,  Kansas;  and  Chester 
G.  Atkins,  Massachusetts. 

ComfnTO  OH  the  Disteict  op  Coluiibia; 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  EMstrict  of  Columbia; 
Romano  L.  Mazsoli.  Kentucky;  Portney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark.  California;  Mickey  Leland. 
Texas;  William  H.  Gray  III.  Pennsylvania; 
Michael  D.  Barnes,  Maryland;  and  Mervyn 
M.  Dymally.  California. 

CoMMTnxs  OH  Educatioh  ahd  Labok;  Wil- 
liam D.  Pord.  Michigan;  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
Pennsylvania;  William  (BUI)  Clay.  Missouri: 
Mario  Blaggi.  New  York;  Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Pennsylvania;  Dale  E.  Klldee.  Michigan;  Pat 
Williams.  Montana;  Matthew  G.  Martinez. 
California;  Major  R.  Owens,  New  York: 
Frederick  C.  Boucher,  Virginia;  Charles  A. 
Hayes.  Illinois;  C^arl  C.  Perkins,  Kentucky; 
Terry  L.  Bruce,  Illinois;  Vacancy;  Vacancy: 
Vacancy:  Vacaitcy;  and  Vacancy. 

CoKMrrrzK  on  Erxrct  and  Comukkoc 
James  H.  Scheuer,  New  York;  Henry  A. 
Waxman.  Clallfomla:  Timothy  E.  Wlrth. 
Colorado:  Philip  R.  Sharp.  Indiana;  James 
J.  Plorio.  New  Jersey:  Edward  J.  Markey, 
Massachusetts;  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Ohio; 
Doug  Walgren,  Pennsylvania;  Barbara  A. 
Mtfc^"'«n  Maryland:  Al  Swift,  Washington; 
Mickey  Leland,  Texas:  Richard  C.  Shelby, 
Alabama:  Cardlss  Collins,  Illinois:  Mike 
Synar.  Oklahoma:  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzln.  Lou- 
isiana; Ron  Wyden.  Oregon;  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Texas;  Dennis  E.  Eclcart.  Ohio:  Wayne 
Dowdy,  BClsstssippi:  BUI  Richardson.  New 
Mexico:  Jim  Slattery.  Kansas;  Gerry  Slkor- 
skl.  Minnesota;  John  Bryant.  Texas:  and 
Jim  Bates.  California. 

CoMMnTKS  oif  PoRKXGH  AiTAns:  Lee  H. 
HamUton.  Indiana;  Ous  Yatron.  Pennsylva- 
nia; Stephen  J.  Solars,  New  York;  Don 
Bonker,  Washington;  Gerry  E.  Studds.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Dan  Mica,  Florida;  Michael  D. 
Barnes,  Maryland;  Howard  Wolpe,  Michi- 
gan; Geo.  W.  Oockett,  Jr.,  Michigan;  Sam 
Oejdenson,  Connecticut;  Mervyn  M.  Dym- 
aUy.  California;  Tom  Lantos.  California; 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer.  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
O.  Torricelll.  New  Jersey;  Lawrence  J. 
Smith.  Florida:  Howard  L.  Herman.  Califor- 
nia; Harry  M.  Reld.  Nevada;  Mel  Levlne. 
California;  Edward  P.  Felghan.  Ohio:  Ted 
Weiss.  New  York:  Gary  L.  Ackerman.  New 
York;  Buddy  MacKay.  Florida;  Morris  K. 
UdaU,  Arizona;  and  Vacancy. 

ComcrrmE  oh  Govxrhmxht  Otsxatiors: 
Don  Fuqua,  Florida;  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Michigan:  Cardlss  Collins,  Illinois;  Glenn 
English.    Oklahoma;    Henry    A.    Waxman. 
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California:  Ted  Wels^  New  York;  Mike 
Synar,  Oklahoma;  Stephen  L.  Neal.  North 
Carolina;  Doug  Barnard.  Jr..  Georgia; 
Barney  Frank.  MaitarhusetU:  Tom  Lantos. 
California;  Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  West  Virgin- 
la;  Barbara  Boxer,  CaUfomla;  Sander  M. 
Levin,  Michigan;  Mel  Levlne,  California; 
Major  R.  Owens,  New  York;  Edolphus 
Towns.  New  York;  John  M.  Spratt.  Jr., 
South  C^aroUna;  Joe  Kolter.  Pennaylvaala: 
Ben  Erdrelch.  Alabama:  Gerald  D.  Klecaka, 
Wisconsin;  and  Albert  G.  Bustamante. 
Texas. 

CoKicrrrxx  oh  Housx  Abmih  ist«atioh: 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos.  Pennsylvania;  Ed  Jones, 
Tennessee:  Charles  Rose,  North  CaroUna; 
Leon  E.  Panetta,  CaUfomla;  Al  Swift,  Wash- 
ington; Thomas  S.  Foley,  Waahlngton;  Mary 
Rose  Oakar.  Ohio:  Tony  Coelho,  California; 
Jim  Bates.  CaUfomla;  WUliam  (BUI)  Clay, 
BClasouri:  and  Sam  Gejdenson.  Connecticut. 

Comcrrm  oh  Inmuoa  ahd  iHstnAa  Ar- 
FAiRs:  John  P.  SelberUng.  Ohio:  James 
Weaver,  Oregon;  George  BiiUer,  California; 
PhUip  R.  Sharp.  Indiana;  Edward  J. 
Markey,  Massachusetts:  Austin  J.  Murphy, 
Pennsylvania;  Nick  Joe  RahaU  n.  West  Vir- 
ginia: Bruce  F.  Vento,  Minnesota;  Jerry 
Huckaby,  Louisiana;  Dale  E.  KUdee.  B4ichi- 
gan:  Tony  Coelho.  California;  Beverly  B. 
Byron.  Maryland;  Ron  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Is- 
lands: Sam  Gejdenson.  Coimecticut;  Peter 
H.  Kostmayer.  Pennsylvania;  Jim  Moody, 
Wisconsin;  Alan  B.  MoUohan.  West  Virginia; 
Richard  H.  Lehman.  California;  BUI  Rich- 
ardson. New  Mexico:  Pofo  LP.  Simla.  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  George  (Buddy)  Darden.  Geor- 
gia; Peter  J.  Vlacloaky.  Indiana;  Jaime  B. 
Puster.  Puerto  Rico:  and  Vacancy. 

Cotacrrrxs  oh  thx  Jubiciakt:  Jack 
Brooks.  Texas:  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler. 
Wisconsin:  Don  Edwards.  CaUfomia:  John 
Conyers,  Jr..  Biichigan;  John  F.  Seiberllng. 
Ohio:  Romano  L.  MazzoU.  Kentucky;  WU- 
liam J.  Hughes.  New  Jersey:  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.,  Texas;  Mike  Synar,  Oklahoma;  Patricia 
Schroeder,  Colorado:  Dan  Ollckman. 
KinffUff:  Barney  Frank,  tfaasachuaetts;  Geo. 
W.  Crockett.  Jr.,  Iifichlgan;  Charles  E.  Schu- 
mer. New  York;  Bruce  A.  Morrison.  Con- 
necticut; Edward  P.  Felghan.  Ohio;  Iaw- 
rence  J.  Smith.  Florida;  Howard  L.  Bennan. 
California;  Frederick  C.  Boucher,  Virginia; 
and  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr.,  West  Virginia. 

CoMMrrm  oh  Mxrcraht  MASim  aiid 
FisHKRm:  Mario  Blaggi.  New  York;  Glenn 
M.  Anderson.  California;  John  B.  Breaux, 
Louisiana;  (3erry  E.  Studds,  Massachusetts; 
CarroU  Hubbard.  Jr.,  Kentuckr.  Don 
Bonker,  Washington;  James  L.  Oberstar, 
Bfinnesota;  WUUam  J.  Hughes.  New  Jersey; 
Barbara  A.  MIkulakI,  Maryland;  Mike 
Lowry,  Washington;  Earl  Hutto,  Florida; 
WJ.  (BiUy)  Tauzln,  Louisiana;  Thomas  M. 
PogUetta,  Pennsylvania;  Dennis  M.  Hertel. 
Michigan:  Roy  Dyson.  Maryland;  William  O. 
Lipinskl,  Illinois:  Robert  A.  Borskl.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas  R.  Carper,  Delaware;  Doug- 
las H.  Bosco,  California;  Robin  TaUon. 
South  Carolina;  Robert  Lindsay  Thomas, 
Georgia;  Solomon  P.  Ortiz.  Texas;  Charles 
E.  Bennett,  Florida;  and  Thomas  J.  Manton, 
New  York. 

Comcrmi  oh  Post  Oitice  ahd  Civn. 
SxBTicc  WUliam  (BlU)  cnay.  Missouri;  Patri- 
cia Schroeder,  Colorado;  Stephen  J.  Solan. 
New  York:  Robert  Garcia.  New  York; 
Mickey  Leland.  Texas;  Ous  Yatron.  Penn- 
sylvania; Mary  Rose  Oakar,  Ohio:  Gerry  Sl- 
koraki,  Minnesota;  Gary  L.  Ackerman,  New 
York;  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Washington; 
Mervyn  M.  DymaUy,  California;  and  Vacan- 
cy- -^ 
ComoTtKi  OH  PuBuc  Works  ahd  Trahs- 

roKTATioH:  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  CallfonUa; 


Robert  A.  Roe,  New  Jersey:  John  B.  Breaux. 
Louisiana;  Norman  Y.  Mineta.  California; 
James  L.  Oberstar.  Mlrmesota;  Henry  J. 
Nowak.  New  York:  Bob  Edgar.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Robert  A.  Young.  Missouri:  Nick  Joe 
RahaU  II.  West  Virginia;  Douglas  Apple- 
gate.  Ohio:  Ron  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Ulands: 
Gus  Savage.  Illinois:  Pofo  IP  Sunla.  Ameri- 
can Samoa:  Douglas  H.  Bosco.  California; 
Jim  Moody,  Wisconsin:  Robert  A.  Borskl, 
Pennsylvania;  Joe  Kolter,  Pennsylvania; 
Tim  Valentine.  North  Carolina:  Edolphus 
Towns,  New  York;  WUliam  O.  Upinskl,  lUi- 
nois;  Michael  A.  Andrews.  Texas:  J.  Roy 
Rowland.  Georgia:  Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr..  West 
Virginia:  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  lUinols;  Chester 
G.  Atkins.  MassachusetU:  Peter  J.  Vlsclo- 
sky.  Indiana;  James  A.  Traficant,  Jr..  Ohio; 
and  Vacancy. 

CoMKTTm  OH  Rttlxs:  Joe  Moakley.  Mas- 
sachusetts; Butler  Derrick.  South  Carolina; 
Anthony  C.  BeUenson.  California;  Martin 
Frost,  Texas;  David  E.  Bonlor,  Michigan: 
Tony  P.  HaU,  Ohio;  Alan  Wheat,  Missouri; 
and  Sala  Burton.  California. 

CoMMrnxB  OH  SciKHcx  AHD  Tichholoot: 
Robert  A.  Roe.  New  Jersey;  George  E. 
Brown.  Jr..  California;  James  H.  Scheuer, 
New  York;  Marilyn  Uoyd,  Teimessee;  Timo- 
thy E.  Wlrth,  Colorado:  Doug  Walgren, 
Pennsylvania;  Dan  Gllclunan,  Kansas; 
Robert  A.  Young,  Missouri:  Harold  L.  Volk- 
mer.  Missouri;  BiU  Nelson.  Florida:  Stan 
Lundlne.  New  York;  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Texas; 
Dave  McCurdy,  Oklahoma;  Norman  Y. 
Mineta.  California;  Michael  A.  Andrews. 
Texas;  Tim  Valentine.  North  Carolina; 
Harry  M.  Reid.  Nevada;  Robert  O.  Torri- 
celll, New  Jersey;  Frederick  C.  Boucher,  Vir- 
ginia; Terry  Bruce,  Illinois:  Richard  H.  Stal- 
llngs,  Idaho;  Bart  Gordon,  Tennessee:  and 
James  A.  Traficant,  Jr..  Ohio. 

CoMMrrm  oh  Small  Bnsnrass:  Neal 
Smith.  Iowa;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  New  York; 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Texas:  John  J.  LaPalce. 
New  York;  Berkley  BedeU,  Iowa;  Henry  J. 
Nowak.  New  York;  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Ohio; 
Ike  Skelton,  Missouri:  Charles  W.  Stenholm, 
Texas:  Romano  L.  MamoU,  Kentucky;  Nich- 
olas Mavroules,  Massachusetts:  Charles 
Hatcher,  Georgia;  Ron  Wyden,  Oregon; 
Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Ohio:  Ous  Savage,  lUl- 
nols;  Buddy  Roemer.  Louisiana;  Norman 
Siaisky.  Virginia;  Esteban  Edward  Torres, 
California;  Jim  Cooper.  Tennessee:  James 
R.  "Jim"  OUn,  Virginia;  Richard  Ray,  Geor- 
gia; Charles  A.  Hayes,  Illinois;  Matthew  G. 
Martinez,  California:  and  Vacancy. 

Comfrrrss  oh  Stahdakds  of  Official 
CoHDOcr  Ed  Jenkins,  Georgia;  Vic  Fazio, 
California;  William  J.  Coyne.  Pennsylvania; 
Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  and  Alan  B. 
MoUohan,  West  VU-ginia. 

CojofnTxx  OH  VrrxRAHS'  Affaibs:  Don  Ed- 
wards. California;  Bob  Edgar.  Pennsylvania; 
Sam  B.  HaU.  Jr..  Texas;  Douglas  Applegate, 
Ohio:  Richard  C.  Shelby,  Alabama;  Dan 
Mica,  Florida:  Thomas  A.  Daschle,  South 
Dakota;  Wayne  Dowdy.  Mississippi:  Lane 
Evans,  Illinois:  Marcy  Kaptur.  Ohio:  Alan  B. 
MoUohan,  West  Virginia;  Timothy  J.  Penny, 
Minnesota;  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr.,  West 
Virginia;  J.  Roy  Rowland,  Georgia;  John 
Bryant.  Texas:  James  J.  Florio.  New  Jersey; 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Illinois;  Paul  E.  Kanjor- 
skl.  Pennsylvania;  and  Tommy  F.  Robinson. 
Arkansas. 

Comcrrm  oh  Ways  ahd  Mkahs:  Sam  Gib- 
bons, Florida;  J.J.  Pickle,  Texas:  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  New  York;  Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark. 
California;  James  R.  Jones,  Oklahoma; 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Indiana;  Harold  E.  Ford. 
Tennessee:  Ed  Jenltlns.  Georgia;  Richard  A. 
Gephardt,    Missouri:    Thomas    J.    Downey, 


New  York:  CecU  (Cec)  Heftel.  Hawaii; 
Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  Georgia;  Frank  J.  Guar- 
Inl.  New  Jersey:  lifarty  Russo.  lUinols; 
Donald  J.  Pease.  Ohio:  Robert  T.  Matsui. 
California;  Beryl  Anthony.  Jr.,  Arkansas; 
Ronnie  G.  FUppo.  Alabama:  Byron  L. 
Dorgan.  North  Dakota;  Barbara  B.  Kennel- 
ly.  Connecticut;  Brian  J.  DonneUy,  Massa- 
chusetts: and  WUUam  J.  Coyne,  Peimsylva- 
nla. 

Mr.  OEPHARDT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OP  CERTAIN  MINORI- 
TY MEMBERS  TO  VARIOUS 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  Conference,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
35)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowing  named  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates,  be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
elected  to  the  foUowlng  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Edward  R. 
Madigan.  Illinois:  James  M.  Jeffords.  Ver- 
mont: E.  Thomas  Coleman,  Missouri:  Ron 
Marlenee.  Montana;  Larry  Hopkins.  Ken- 
tucky; Arlan  Stangeland.  Minnesota;  Pat 
Roberts.  Kansas:  BIU  Emerson.  Missouri: 
Sid  Morrison.  Washington:  Steve  Gunder- 
son.  Wisconsin:  Cooper  Evans,  Iowa;  Gene 
Chappie,  California;  Webb  Franldin,  Missis- 
sippi; Tom  Lewis,  Florida;  Robert  Smith, 
Oregon;  Larry  Combest,  Texas:  and  BiU 
Schuette,  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  SUvio 
Conte,  Massachusetts:  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Peimsylvania;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana:  Clar- 
ence E.  Miller.  Ohio:  Lawrence  Coughlin. 
Permsylvania;  C.W.  BiU  Young.  Florida; 
Jack  Kemp,  New  York:  Ralph  S.  Regula. 
Ohio:  George  M.  O'Brien.  minoU:  VirgiiUa 
Smith.  Nebraska;  Eldon  D.  Rudd.  Arizona; 
Carl  D.  PurseU.  Michigan:  Mickey  Edwards. 
Oklahoma:  Bob  Livingston,  Louisiana:  BiU 
Green,  New  York;  Tom  Loeffler,  Texas: 
Jerry  Lewis,  California:  John  E.  Porter.  lUi- 
nols; Harold  Rogers,  Kentucky:  Joe  Skeen. 
New  Mexico:  Frank  R.  Wolf,  Virginia;  and 
BUI  Lowery.  California. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  WUliam  L. 
Dickinson.  Alabama;  G.  WUliam  White- 
hurst.  Virginia:  Floyd  Spence.  South  CaroU- 
na; Marjorie  Holt.  Maryland:  Elwood  Hlllls, 
Indiana;  Robert  E.  Badham.  California;  Bob 
Stump,  Arizona;  Jim  Courter,  New  Jersey: 
Larry  J.  Hopldns,  Kentucky:  Robert  W. 
Davis,  Michigan:  Ken  Kramer,  Colorado: 
Duncan  Hunter,  California:  Thomas  F. 
Hartnett,  South  Carolina:  David  O'B. 
Martin.  New  York:  John  R.  Kaslch,  Ohio: 
WlUlam  Carney,  New  York;  Lynn  Martin,  Il- 
linois; Herbert  H.  Bateman,  Virginia;  Mac 
Sweeney,  Texas;  and  Ben  Oarrido  Blaz. 
Guam. 


Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Chalmers  P.  WyUe.  Ohio: 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Coimecticut:  Jim 
Leach,  Iowa;  Norman  D.  Shumway.  Califor- 
nia; Stan  Parrts,  Virginia:  BiU  McCoUum. 
Florida;  George  Wortley,  New  York;  Marge 
Roukema.  New  Jersey:  Doug  Bereuter,  Ne- 
braska; David  Dreler,  California;  John  HUer, 
Indiana;  Thomas  J.  Ridge,  Pennsylvania; 
Steve  Bartlett,  Texas:  Toby  Roth,  Wiscon- 
sin; Rod  Chandler,  Washington;  Al  McCand- 
less,  California;  John  Orotberg,  Illinois;  Jim 
Kolbe,  Arizona;  and  J.  Alex  McMillan. 
North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Delbert  L. 
LatU.  Ohio;  Jack  Kemp,  New  York;  Lynn 
Martin.  Illinois:  Bobbl  Fiedler.  California; 
Tom  Loeffler,  Texas:  Connie  Mack,  Florida; 
William  P.  Goodling,  Pennsylvania;  Denny 
Smith,  Oregon;  Vin  Weber,  Minnesota; 
Hank  Brown,  Colorado;  Beau  Boulter, 
Texas;  Vacancy:  and  Vacancy. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibia: 
Steward  B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut;  Stan 
Parris,  Virginia;  Thomas  J.  BlUey.  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia: and  Vacancy. 

Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor 
James  M.  Jeffords,  Vermont:  William  P. 
Goodling,  Pennsylvania;  E.  Thomas  Cole- 
man. Missouri:  Thomas  E.  Petri.  Wisconsin; 
Marge  Roukema,  New  Jersey;  Steve  Oun- 
derson,  Wisconsin;  Steve  Bartlett,  Texas; 
Howard  Nielson.  Utah;  Rod  Chandler, 
Washington;  Tom  Tauke,  Iowa;  Richard  K. 
Armey,  Texas;  Harris  W.  PaweU,  Illinois: 
and  Paul  B.  Henry,  BCichlgan. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 
James  T.  BroyhiU.  North  Carolina;  Norman 
F.  Lent,  New  York;  Edward  R.  M«rfigiMi.  nu- 
nols;  Carlos  J.  Moor  head,  California;  Mat- 
thew J.  Rlnaldo.  New  Jerser.  William  E. 
Dannemeyer.  California;  Bob  Whittaker, 
Kansas;  Thomas  J.  Tauke,  Iowa;  Don 
Ritter,  Pennsylvania;  Dan  Coats.  Indiana; 
Thomas  J.  BiUey,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Jack  Fields. 
Texas;  Michael  G.  Oxley.  Ohio:  Howard  C. 
Nielson,  Utah;  Michael  BUlrakls,  Florida; 
Dan  Schaefer,  Colorado;  and  Fred  J.  Eckert, 
New  York. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  William  S. 
Broomfleld.  Michigan:  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
New  York;  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  Califor- 
nia; Jim  Leach,  Iowa;  Toby  Roth,  Wiscon- 
sin; Olympia  J.  Snowe,  Maine:  Henry  J. 
Hyde,  Illinois;  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon,  New 
York;  Doug  Bereuter,  Nebraska;  Mark  D. 
Slljander,  Michigan:  Ed  Zschau.  California; 
Robert  K.  Doman.  California;  Christopher 
H.  Smith,  New  Jersey;  Connie  Mack,  Flori- 
da; Michael  E>eWlne,  Ohio:  E>an  Burton.  In- 
diana; and  John  McCain.  Arizona. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Frank  Horton.  New  York;  Thomas  N.  Kind- 
ness. Ohio:  Robert  S.  Walker,  Pennsylvania: 
WUliam  P.  Cllnger,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  John 
R.  McKeman,  Jr.,  Maine:  Al  McCandless, 
California;  Larry  Oalg,  Idaho:  Jim  Saxton, 
New  Jersey:  Patrick  L.  SwlndaU,  Georgia; 
Thomas  D.  (Tom)  DeLay,  Texas:  David  S. 
Monson,  Utah;  Joseph  J.  DioOuardl,  New 
York;  John  G.  Rowland,  Connecticut:  Rich- 
ard K.  Armey,  Texas;  Jim  Ross  Lightfoot, 
Iowa;  and  John  R.  MiUer,  Washington. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  BiU 
Frenzel,  Minnesota;  WUliam  L.  Dickinson, 
Alabama;  Robert  E.  Badham,  California; 
Newt  Gingrich.  Georgia;  WUliam  M. 
Thomas,  California:  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 
Nevada;  and  Pat  Roberts,  Kansas. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Don  Young,  Alaska;  Manuel  Lujan, 
Jr.,  New  Mexico:  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino, 
CaUfomla:  Ron  Marlenee,  Montana;  Dick 
Cheney,  Wyoming:  Charles  Pashayan,  Jr., 


California;  Larry  Craig.  Idaho;  I>enny 
Smith,  Oregon:  James  V.  Hansen,  Utah:  BiU 
Emerson,  Missouri:  John  McCain,  Arizona; 
BartNuti  P.  Vucanovich,  Nevada;  WUliam  M. 
Hendon,  North  Carolina;  Michael  L.  Strang, 
Colorado:  Ben  Blaz,  Guam;  and  Joe  Barton. 
Texas. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  HamUton 
Fish,  Jr.,  New  York;  Carlos  J.  Moorbead. 
California;  Henry  J.  Hyde,  nilnots;  Thomas 
N.  Kindness,  Ohio;  E>an  Lungren.  Califor- 
nia; F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr.,  Wisconsin; 
BiU  McCoUum,  Florida;  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr., 
Florida;  George  W.  Gekas,  Pennsylvania; 
Michael  DeWine,  Ohio;  WUliam  E.  Danne- 
meyer, California;  Hank  Brown.  Colorado: 
Patrick  L.  SwlndaU,  Georgia;  and  Howard 
Coble,  North  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Norman  F.  Lent,  New  York;  Gene 
Snyder,  Kentut^;  Don  Young,  Alaska; 
Robert  W.  Davis,  Michigan;  WUliam 
Carney,  New  York;  Norman  D.  Shumway, 
California;  Jack  Fields,  Texas;  Claudlne 
Schneider.  Rhode  Island;  Herbert  H.  Bate- 
man, Virginia:  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr., 
Maii>e:  Webb  Franklin,  Mississippi:  Thomas 
P.  Hartnett.  South  Carolina;  Gene  Chappie, 
California;  Jim  Saxton,  New  Jersey;  Sonny 
Callahan,  Alabama:  John  R.  Miller,  Wash- 
ington; and  Helen  DeUch  Bentley,  BCary- 
land. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice: Gene  Taylor,  Missouri:  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman.  New  York:  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr., 
California;  Frank  Horton,  New  York;  John 
T.  Myers,  Indiana;  Don  Young,  Alaska; 
James  V.  Hansen.  Utah;  and  Dan  Burton. 
Indiana. 

Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation: Gene  Snyder.  Kentucky:  John 
F>aul  Hammerschmidt,  Arkansas:  Bud  Shu- 
ster,  Pennsylvania;  Arlan  Stangeland,  Min- 
nesota; Newt  Gingrich.  Georgia;  WUliam  F. 
Cllnger,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania:  Guy  V.  Mollnarl. 
New  York;  E.  Criay  Shaw.  Jr..  Florida;  Bob 
McEwen,  Ohio;  Thomas  E.  Petri.  Wisconsin; 
Don  Sundquist,  Tennessee:  Nancy  L.  John- 
son. Connecticut:  Ron  Pacltard.  California; 
Sherwood  L.  Boehlert,  New  York;  Thomas 
D.  (Tom)  DeLay,  Texas;  Sonny  Callahan. 
Alabama:  Dean  A.  GaUo,  New  Jersey;  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  Maryland:  and  Jim  Ross 
Lightfoot,  Iowa. 

Committee  on  Rules:  James  H.  (Jimmy) 
QuiUen,  Tennessee:  Delbert  L.  Latta.  Ohio; 
Trent  Lott,  Mississippi:  and  Gene  Taylor, 
Missouri 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Manuel  LuJan.  Jr..  New  Mexico:  Robert  S. 
Walker.  Pennsylvania;  F.  James  Sensen- 
brenner, Jr.,  Wisconsin;  Claudlne  Schneider. 
Rhode  Island;  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert,  New 
York;  Tom  Lewis,  Florida;  Don  Ritter, 
Pennsylvania;  Sid  Morrison,  Washington; 
Ron  Packard,  California;  Jan  Meyers, 
Kansas:  Robert  C.  Smith,  New  Hampshire; 
Paul  B.  Henry,  Michigan;  Harris  W.  FaweU, 
niinols:  WUUam  W.  Cobey,  Jr.,  North  Caro- 
lina: Joe  Barton,  Texas;  D.  French  Slaugh- 
ter, Jr.,  Virginia;  and  David  S.  Monson, 
Utah. 

Committee  on  SmaU  Business:  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  Pennsylvania;  SUvio  Conte,  Massa- 
chusetts: WlUlam  S.  Broomfleld,  Michigan; 
Andy  Ireland,  Florida:  John  HUer,  Indiana: 
Vin  Weber,  Minnesota;  David  Dreler,  CaU- 
fomla: D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr.,  Virginia; 
Jim  Kolbe,  Arizona;  William  W.  Cobey,  Jr., 
North  CaroUna;  Robert  C.  Smith.  New 
Hampshire;  Howard  Coble.  North  Carolina; 
Joseph  J.  DioGuardl,  New  Yoi*;  Jan 
Meyers,  Kansas:  IDean  A.  GaUo,  New  Jersey; 
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J.  Alex  McMillan.  North  Carolina:  and  John 
E.  Orotberg.  nilnols. 

Committee  on  Standartis  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Floyd  Spence.  South  Carolina:  John  T. 
Myers.  Indiana:  James  V.  Hansen.  Utah:  O. 
WUllam  Whltehurst.  Virginia:  Carl  D.  Pur- 
■eU,  Michigan;  and  George  C.  Wortley.  New 
York. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  John 
Paul  Hammerachmidt.  Arkansas:  Chalmers 
P.  WyUe.  Ohio:  Elwood  Hillis.  Indiana: 
Oerald  B.  H.  Solomon,  New  York:  Bob 
McEwen.  Ohio:  Chistopher  H.  Smith.  New 
Jersey;  Dan  Burton,  Indiana:  Don  Sund- 
Quist.  Tennessee:  Michael  Bilirakls,  Florida: 
Nancy  L.  Johnson.  Connecticut:  Guy  V. 
Molinari.  New  York:  Thomas  J.  Ridge. 
Pennsylvania:  Hendon.  North  Carolina:  and 
John  G.  Rowland,  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  John  J. 
Duncan.  Tennessee:  Bill  Archer,  Texas:  Guy 
Vander  Jagt,  Michigan:  Philip  M.  Crane,  D- 
linois;  Bill  Prenzel.  Minnesota:  Richard  T. 
Schulae.  Pennsylvania:  Willis  D.  Gradison, 
Jr.,  Ohio:  W.  Henson  Moore,  Lotiislana:  Car- 
roU  CampbeU,  South  Carolina:  William  M. 
Thomas.  California;  Raymond  J.  McOrath, 
New  York;  Hal  Daub.  Nebraska:  and  Judd 
Gregg,  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rxcoss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wjis  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
total  package  of  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion incentives  now  available  to  the 
Reserve  Forces.  Such  a  review  will 
help  ensure  that  our  defense  dollars 
are  spent  In  the  most  cost-effective 
manner. 

Second.  I  will  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  the  incentives  nec- 
essary to  attract  and  retain  physicians 
and  other  health  care  professionals  In 
the  Selected  Reserve.  I  view  the  short- 
ages being  experienced  as  critical. 

Third,  I  will  introduce  a  bill  which, 
after  date  of  its  enactment,  will  allow 
those  who  enlist  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve to  become  eligible  for  the  new 
peacetime  OI  bill  benefits.  This  bill 
will  also  allow  pursuit  of  an  expanded 
program  of  education  and  make  other 
technical  corrections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  three 
eu;tions  will  produce  a  significant  im- 
provement in  Reserve  Force  readiness. 
Greater  reliance  may  then  be  placed 
upon  these  Reserve  Forces  which.  In 
turn,  will  result  in  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayer  dollars. 


a  1110 


PERMISSION  TO  KX'l'KND  TIME 
FOR  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE 
RULES  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  commit- 
tee of  the  House  may  have  until 
Thursday,  February  28,  1985.  to  pub- 
lish committee  rules  in  the  Congres- 
sioifAL  RxcoRO  in  compliance  with 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SELECTED  RESI91VE  MANPOWER 
rNTTIATIVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  I  announced  a  series  of  iiil- 
tlatives  which  I  have  developed  to  Im- 
prove the  readiness  of  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces  and,  at  the  same  time. 
reduce  the  overall  defense  budget. 
Today,  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  first  of 
these  initiatives,  the  selected  reserve 
manpower  initiative. 

I  plan  three  actions  to  ensure  that 
the  Selected  Reserve  manpower  re- 
quirements continue  to  be  met.  First,  I 
have  requested  a  review  by  the  House 


DIESEL  FUEL  TAX  REBATE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  end  the 
unfair  penalty  we  levied  against  Amer- 
ican diesel  car  owners  when  we  passed 
the  1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  Under 
DETTIA  the  diesel  fuel  tax  was  raised 
6  cents  per  gallon.  While  this  new  tax 
was  supposed  to  be  targeted  at  large 
trucks  to  help  offset  the  damage  they 
cause  on  highways,  we  managed  to 
stick  it  to  the  average  American  who 
owns  a  diesel-powered  car  or  light 
truck. 

This  Is  the  same  person  who  bought 
the  vehicle  hoping  to  conserve  fuel 
and  got  caught  up  in  the  OPEC  price 
war  several  years  ago. 

He  Is  also  the  person  who  has  seen 
his  vehicle  drastically  depreciated 
simply  because  it  was  a  diesel  and  his 
trade-in  value  plummet  when  GM  de- 
cided that  they  will  no  longer  produce 
diesel  engines  for  passenger  cars. 

Congress  added  to  their  plight  by 
asking  all  diesel  car  owners  to  bear  the 
full  burden  of  pajrlng  for  a  road 
damage  problem  which  caruiot  be  at- 
tributed to  their  usage.  All  we  are  at- 
tempting to  return  to  the  diesel  owner 
is  the  amount  of  additional  tax  he  Is 
forced  to  pay. 

Every  day  we  hear  and  read  about 
fairness.  Well  today  we  can  be  fair, 
and  correct  the  problem  we  created 
for  diesel  car  owners.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  bill  to  rebate 
the  diesel  fuel  tax  wrongf iiUy  imposed 
last  year. 


BILUS  TO  OPPOSE  IMF  LOANS 
TO  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  TO 
PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION  OF 
KRUGERRANDS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  despicable  conditions  of 
Inhimianlty  that  exist  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation which  win  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  to  indicate  to  South  Africa  and 
the  world  that  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  take  action  against  the 
abominable  system  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. This  bill  directs  the  U.S.  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  to  vote  against  providing 
any  financial  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  practices  apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  essential- 
ly no  change  in  the  status  quo  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  over  the 
past  two  decades  save  the  acceleitited 
violence  and  oppression  by  Pretoria. 
We  have  heard  witnesses  before  vari- 
ous committees  in  the  House  testify 
that  loans  made  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  from  private  sources  and 
the  IMP  contribute  directly  to  the  per- 
petuation apartheid's  desecration  and 
rape  of  the  black  population's  political 
and  economic  rights.  The  Government 
of  South  Africa  borrowed  an  estimated 
$1.2  billion  from  the  IMF  in  November 

1982  and  $3.7  billion  from  U.S.  banks 
during  that  same  year.  The  IMP  itself 
cited  the  practice  of  apartheid  as  a 
threat  to  economic  stability  in  South 
Africa  and  recommended  an  extensive 
restructuring  of  the  abhorrent  social 
system  in  a  report  issued  on  May  19, 

1983  by  an  IMF  economic  team.  Thus 
the  practice  of  racial  segregation  is 
not  only  morally  unsound,  but  eco- 
nomically fallacious  as  well. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  bill 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Members 
who  are  sincere  in  their  opposition  to 
the  violence,  human  suffering  and  eco- 
nomic exploiUtion  which  results  from 
minority  rule  in  South  Africa,  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
cosponsortng  and  working  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  in  the  past,  sev- 
eral resolutions  sharply  criticizing  the 
pernicious  institutionalized  racist  poli- 
cies of  the  South  African  (government. 
While  I  have  supported  many  of  these 
measures  which  enunciate  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  should  cease  its  ■"constitution- 
al" practice  of  apartheid,  I  believe  it  is 
long  overdue  that  we  convert  our  rhet- 
oric into  action.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  prohib- 


it the  importation  into  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  of  the  South 
African  krugerrand  or  any  other  gold 
coins  minted  In  South  Africa  or  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  apart- 
heid with  all  its  interlocking  compo- 
nents, all  loans  and  investments  to  any 
part  of  the  system  benefits  the  system 
as  a  whole,  and  thus  provides  the 
South  African  Government  with 
income  to  help  maintain  the  suppres- 
sion of  black  South  Africans.  Not  only 
do  the  blacks  of  South  Africa  receive 
no  benefit  from  lungerrand  sales,  but 
the  gold  used  in  the  lirugerrand  is  the 
product  of  the  mining  industry  which 
exploits  black  labor,  and  exposes  them 
to  appalling  and  dangerous  conditions. 

While  it  impossible  to  determine 
what  level  of  funds  Invested  by  the 
United  States  in  the  krugerrand  are 
funneled  directly  into  the  mainte- 
nance of  apartheid,  it  is  certain  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  it  is  by  restricting  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  gold  coins  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  consideration  to 
all  bills  which  make  clear  our  opposi- 
tion to  South  Africa's  apartheid 
system,  and  to  Join  with  me  In  cospon- 
sorlng  this  legislation  which  Is  a  part 
of  that  effort. 

PBOvisioira  or  thx  anx 

The  bill  would  bar  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
of  the  krugerrand  or  any  other  gold 
coin  minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa. 

Violation  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  result  in  a  fine  of  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion for  any  entity  other  than  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  more  than  five  times 
the  value  of  the  krugerrands  or  gold 
coins  involved  for  an  individual.  Any 
authorized  person  or  agent  who  know- 
ingly carries  out  or  acquiesces  in  the 
practice  constituting  the  violation 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 


FRAUDULENT  ROLLBACK  OF 
ODOMETER  MILEAGE  FIGURES 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  forms  of  consumer  fraud 
plaguing  Americans  today  Is  the  roll- 
back of  odometer  mileage  figures  on 
used  cars  and  trucks  sold  around  the 
Nation.  It  is  estimated  that  over  3  mil- 
lion used  vehicles  sold  each  year  have 
had  their  odometers  rolled  back.  This 
deception  is  costing  the  American  con- 
sumer dearly— the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  odometer  tam- 


pering to  consumers  exceeds  over  $2 
billion  a  year. 

In  Iowa  alone  a  year-long  crackdown 
has  netted  more  than  8(X)  cars  with  al- 
tered mileage  figures.  These  cars  had 
over  21  million  miles  illegally  erased 
from  their  odometers,  costing  Iowa 
consumers  over  $5  million.  Although 
Iowa  has  had  considerable  success  in 
combating  this  fraud.  State  transpor- 
tation officials  say  that  they  are  ham- 
pered by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  a  ve- 
hicle's history.  Some  altered  odom- 
eters found  in  Iowa  were  traced 
through  the  paperwork  of  eight 
States. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  this  rising  tide 
of  consumer  fraud.  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BRTAifT]  in  Introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  give  added 
punch  to  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment efforts.  The  legislation  we  are 
offering  would: 

Require  odometer  readings  to  be 
printed  on  vehicle  registrations  and 
titles; 

Require  auto  auction  companies  to 
retain  mileage  and  vehicle  identifica- 
tion numbers  for  4  years  after  a  car  is 
sold,  the  same  length  of  time  required 
of  auto  dealers;  and 

Increase  the  maTimniw  prison  penal- 
ty for  odometer  tampering  from  1  year 
to  3  years,  and  raise  the  maTifnnm 
fine  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  these 
provisions  will  make  odometer  tamper- 
ing less  attractive  to  criminals  and  will 
better  protect  American  consumers. 
The  price  of  odometer  fraud  Is  outra- 
geous. And  I  call  ui>on  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  necessary  legislation. 


TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
98th  Congress  two  of  the  most  fre- 
quently repeated  themes  before  this 
body  were  deficit  reduction  and  tax 
reform.  When  we  spoke  of  tax  reform, 
our  general  tocoB  was  on  wa3^  we 
could  make  the  system  more  equitable 
for  the  taxpayer. 

Because  "equity"  comes  In  many 
forms,  including  the  oversight  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  abuses  of  tax- 
payers, I  have  today  introduced  the 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights. 

This  legislation  addresses  such  prob- 
lem areas  as:  Questionable  tax  en- 
forcement practices,  disclosure  of 
rights  and  obligations  of  taxpayers, 
the  awarding  of  costs  to  prevailing 
taxpayers,  procedures  involving  tax- 
payer interviews,  provisions  of  an  om- 
budsman, OAO  oversight  of  the  IRS, 
and  an  appeals  process  for  adverse 
IRS  decisions. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  would  prohibit  per- 
formance evaluations  of  IRS  person- 


nel, based  upon  the  amounts  collected 
from  taxpayers  through  audit  and  in- 
vestigation. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  strongly  believe  that  by  pro- 
tecting taxpayers  against  tax  collec- 
tion abuses,  we  are  taking  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  restoring  taxpayer 
confidence  in  our  Nation's  tax  system. 


UNITED  STATES  IS  FACING  ITS 
GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL  CA- 
LAMITY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  MARLENEE.  liir.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  facing  the 
greatest  agricultural  calamity  that  has 
ever  faced  this  Nation.  It  has  already 
begun,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  will 
rip  the  seams  of  the  fabric  of  this 
Nation  apart. 

The  sad  part  of  this  story.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  it  Is  within  the  power 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  this  Government  to  devel- 
op the  legislative  tools  that  could  be 
used  to  solve  the  problems,  that  could 
be  used  to  increase  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  that  could  be  used  to 
make  our  products  more  competitive 
without  taking  it  out  of  the  hide  of 
the  producers. 

Think  of  it,  legislation  that  will  help 
this  Nation  vastly  reduce  its  deficit 
balance  of  trade  by  increasing  agricul- 
tural exports. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  closely 
at  legislation  that  would  develop 
export  Incentives  similar  to  my  Export 
Incentive  Act. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  we  have 
to  deal  with  world  markets  and  world 
competition.  It  is  time  for  us  to  get 
tough  as  an  exporting  nation. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

PRIME    TARGET    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE HATCHET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  the  F>resident  will  submit 
his  budget  to  Congress.  One  area  In 
which  deep  cuts  are  likely  is  in  the 
Federal  field  structure.  To  buy  more 
and  more  expensive  weapon  systems, 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  gut  Gov- 
ernment services  to  the  people. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  a 
prime  target  of  this  hatchet.  C^iurent- 
ly,  there  are  57  VA  field  offices  which 
provide  important  counseling  services 
to  veterans.  A  plan  circulating  within 
the  administration  calls  for  cutting 
these  57  offices  down  to  3  nationwide. 
And.  the  plans  calls  for  firing  nearly 
2,000  VA  employees  who  now  provide 
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needed  services  to  veterans.  So,  the 
veterans  go  on  the  auction  block  to 
feed  the  Pentagon's  insatiable  appe- 
tite. 

Walt,  there's  more.  Various  adminis- 
tration options  call  for  the  elimination 
of  between  200  and  900  Social  Security 
offices  and  the  axing  of  19.000  worlc- 
ers.  The  same  volume  of  contested 
claims  will  have  to  be  decided  by  sub- 
stantially fewer  claims  examiners.  So. 
our  senior  citizens  and  our  disabled 
citizens  will  be  short  changed  to  fund 
the  Pentagon's  addiction. 

And.  the  administration  Is  planning 
a  wholesale  abolition  of  regional  of- 
fices of  all  agencies.  So  what  if  citizens 
have  to  come  to  Washington  to  deal 
with  housing  loans,  agricultural  pay- 
ments. Federal  jobs,  or  Government 
contracts,  the  administration  thinks. 
If  taxpayers  are  angry  about  the 
amount  of  Govemnient  services  they 
get  for  their  tax  dollars,  they  will  be 
furious  when  they  find  out  that  they 
have  to  cross  the  Potomac  to  deal  with 
Government  agencies. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  back  off 
this  plan  to  decimate  Government 
services  to  satisfy  Weinberger's  appe- 
tite. Let's  cut  spending  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  But  let's  do  it  fairly  and  intelli- 
gently. 


SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  TRIBUNE 
AND  WHITTIER  DAILY  NEWS 
EDUCATING  READERS  ON 
WORK  OF  GRACE  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  Virginia  patriot 
George  Mason  once  said: 

The  freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never 
be  restrained. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
report  the  unrestrained  role  two  news- 
papers in  my  district  are  playing  In 
educating  their  readers  about  the 
work  of  the  Grace  Commission.  Re- 
sponding to  front-page  appeals  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  and  Whit- 
tier  Daily  News,  nearly  3,000  readers 
sent  in  petitions  In  support  of  the 
Grace  Commission  during  the  first  10 
daj^  of  198S  alone.  Thanks  to  the 
Tribune/Dally  News,  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  community  groups,  high 
school  classrooms,  and  above  all,  by 
private  citizens.  Many  have  written  to 
me,  asking  why  Congress  hasn't  acted 
on  the  Grace  proposals. 

Last  year.  Members  of  this  t>ody 
tried  to  shelve  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  reducing  Federal 
spending  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
soon  be  forgotten;  but  if  newspapers 
from  around  the  country  follow  the 
example  of  the  Tribune/Dally  News 
and  tell  the  American  people  about 


the  Grace  Commission  recommenda- 
tions and  its  blue  print  for  reducing 
Federal  spending,  this  body  may  some- 
day have  a  full  and  free  debate  on  the 
Grace  report. 

President  Reagiui  said  it  best  in  his 
inaugural  address  when  he  defined  the 
task  ahead  of  us  this  year  by  saying: 
"If  not  us— who;  and  if  not  now— 
when?"  The  time  to  reduce  the  deficit 
is  now.  The  place  to  begin  is  the  report 
of  the  Grace  Commission. 


D  1120 

THE  TAXPAYER  RELIEP  ACT 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.)        

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  many  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  who  have  helped  with 
H.R.  600  in  the  past  several  weeks.  I 
want  to  thank  the  more  than  100 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  co- 
sponsored  our  bill. 

H.R.  600  repeals  the  controversial 
provision  in  the  Tax  Code  which  caUs 
for  a  contemporaneous  accounting  for 
legitimate  business  deductions  on  the 
part  of  farmers,  contractors,  salesmen, 
and  small  businessmen  and  business- 
women. 

All  of  us  should  pay  our  legitimate 
taxes  but  the  IRS  has  gone  too  far  in 
their  bureaucratic  approach  to  con- 
temporaneous accounting.  Frankly, 
the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  revisions  proposed  last  week  by 
the  IRS  Improved  their  position  but 
are  still  far  to  burdensome  and  unfair. 

I  assure  the  Congress  that  we  plan 
to  continue  to  push  for  complete 
repeal  of  this  provision.  Join  with  us; 
cosponsor  H.R.  800,  the  Taxpayer 
Relief  Act.  We  need  you  now. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 

AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  198 
years  ago  today,  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  "A 
little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good 
thing."  Such  a  rebellion  is  now  upon 
us;  spearheaded  by  a  grassroots  evolu- 
tion of  concerns  from  Individual  citi- 
zens, working  through  their  State  leg- 
islatures. That  rebellion's  cry  is  a  plea 
to  the  Federal  legislature  to  get  its 
economic  house  in  order  by  adopting  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  rebels  are 
saying  to  us,  "If  you  don't,  we  will," 
and  their  means  will  be  a  constitution- 
al convention. 

These  citizens,  and  I  count  myself 
among  them,  have  as  the  foundation 
of  their  rallying  cry.  a  document  nur- 
tured and  perfected  by  another  group 


of  revolutionaries  during  the  first 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787— ar- 
ticle V  of  our  Constitution.  James 
Madison,  perceived  by  many  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution,  wrote  in 
the  Federalist  Papers  regarding  article 
V,  the  method  prescribed  for  the  sev- 
eral States  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention: 

The  mode  preferred  by  the  Convention 
(in  17871  seems  to  be  stamped  with  every 
mark  of  propriety.  It  guards  equally  acalnst 
that  extreme  facility  which  would  render 
the  Constitution  too  mutable;  and  that  ex- 
treme difficulty  which  perpetuate  lU  discov- 
ered faults.  It  moreover  equally  enables  the 
general  and  state  governments  to  originate 
the  amendments  of  errors  as  they  may  be 
pointed  out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or 
on  the  other. 

Thus,  it  is  only  proper  that  if  the 
Congress  falls  to  act.  given  an  over- 
whelming outcry  by  the  public  at 
large,  then  the  several  States  will  act 
to  do  our  work  for  us.  I  don't  want 
that  to  happen.  I  believe  that  respon- 
sibility rests  with  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  and  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body.  If  there  are  those  in 
Congress  who  face  the  prospect  and 
outcome  of  an  article  V  constitutional 
convention  with  some  trepidation. 
then  they  should  heed  the  warning 
calls  from  people  across  this  Nation 
who  want  and  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  a  balance  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  without  rais- 
ing taxes. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  that  "the 
public  debt  is  the  greatest  of  dangers 
to  be  feared  by  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment." and  he  proposed  the  concept  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  as  early 
as  1789.  "I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  single  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution," Jefferson  wrote: 

I  would  be  willing  to  depend  on  that  alone 
for  the  reduction  of  the  administration  of 
our  government  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
its  Constitution;  I  mean  an  additional  Arti- 
cle, taking  from  the  federal  government  the 
power  of  borrowing. 

Alexander  Hamilton  strongly  urged 
the  repayment  of  the  national  debt. 
Presidents  John  Adams,  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson  aU  urged 
avoiding  public  debt.  A  balanced 
budget  was  synonymous  with  sound 
political  economy  among  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Over  these  many  years  we 
have  lost  sight  of  their  vision. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  I  am  introducing 
today  is.  if  you  will.  Jeffersonian  in  its 
simplicity.  Some  will  say  too  simple 
because  it  does  not  deal  with  all  the 
complexities  of  the  issue.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  merit  in  that,  and  I  am 
willing  and  eager  to  lead  said  partici- 
pate in  a  full  discussion  of  the  particu- 
lars. 

This  proposed  amendment  is 
straightforward;  that  Is  how  I  believe 
Jefferson  would  have  wanted  it.  This 


amendment  does  not  make  provisions 
for  tax  increases.  That  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  me.  and  I  hope  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  as  weU.  This  amend- 
ment provides  a  waiver  only  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  as  declared 
by  Congress,  and  then  only  when 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Congress.  The  language  provides  a 
period  of  at  least  2  years  after  ratifica- 
tion to  prepare  for  its  implementation. 

Our  distinguished  late  colleague 
GiLLis  Loifo  of  Louisiana  once  urged 
his  party  members  to  show  "their 
compassion  to  care,  but  also  the 
toughness  to  govern."  We  need  this 
constitutional  restraint,  partly  because 
our  Federal  legislature  has  shown 
much  compassion,  but  too  little  tough- 
ness. The  fact  now  is,  congressional 
spending  is  hemorrhaging  in  a  pool  of 
red  ink.  There  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  economic  suicide. 

We  need  this  constitutional  re- 
straint, because  we  have  proven  a 
simple  law  will  not  suffice.  It  is  a  fact 
that  no  single  Congress  can  bind  a  suc- 
ceeding Congress  by  statute.  A  bal- 
anced budget  statute,  or  law  limiting 
taxes  can  be  and  has  been  waived  by 
adoption  of  a  new  law  or  a  new  budget 
which  takes  precedence  over  previous 
statutes.  The  Byrd-Grassley  amend- 
ment to  the  IMF  loan  program  was 
the  law  of  the  land  and  required  that 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  total  budget  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Government  "shall 
not"  exceed  its  receipts  (Public  Law 
95-435).  In  1979,  a  provision  in  a  law  to 
increase  the  national  debt  limit  stated 
that  "Congress  shall  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget"  (Public  Law  96-5),  which 
required  the  congressional  budget 
committees  to  propose  balanced  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  year  1981  and  subsequent 
years.  The  fact  is  these  statutory  ef- 
forts had  no  effect,  for  in  fiscal  year 
1981  there  was  a  $50  billion  deficit. 

We  need  this  constitutional  restraint 
to  bring  reality  to  the  political  process 
and  to  our  bias  to  spend.  The  collec- 
tive need  to  control  spending  has  thus 
far  proved  no  match  for  the  pressures 
each  individual  Member  faces  to  in- 
crease spending.  The  fact  is.  the  move- 
ment over  the  past  50  years  has  been 
toward  bigger  Government  and  eco- 
nomic instability.  This  movement  re- 
stilts  from  decisions  of  reasonable  men 
and  women  in  Congress,  who.  as  Indi- 
viduals, find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  resist  the  pressures,  especially  in  an 
election  year,  to  increase  spending. 

We  need  this  constitutional  re- 
straint, because  our  plastic  voting  card 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  plastic  credit 
card.  Unlike  our  commercial  credit 
cards,  this  one  has  no  limit.  We  are 
not  financing  this  debt  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  rather  we  are  mortgaging  the 
financial  futures  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  And  no  one.  at  least 
not  yet,  has  sent  us  a  letter  to  tell  us 
our  credit  limit  is  frozen  until  we  start 
repaying  this  debt.  No.  ours  is  an  un- 


limited credit  line.  To  finance  it,  we 
wlU  Just  borrow  more;  print  more 
money,  or  raise  taxes.  It's  a  plan  for  fi- 
nancial disaster. 

Thirty-two  State  legislatures  have 
acted  under  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Action  by  only  two  more  States  is 
required  to  total  the  two-thirds  neces- 
sary to  force  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. While  I  appreciate  the  provisions 
of  article  V,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  responsibility  for  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  lies  and  must  lie 
within  this  institution.  We  should  not 
have  to  be  forced  into  resolving  ibis 
issue.  We  have  only  to  muster  the 
courage  to  act,  because  it  is  simply  the 
right  and  responsible  action  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  especially 
the  meml>ers  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, to  listen  and  hear  the  groundswell 
of  public  pleadings,  and  to  act  in  a 
forthright  and  responsible  manner  to 
begin  the  process  of  hearings  and 
action  on  these  proposals  to  add  to  our 
Constitution,  article  27— to  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MAKE  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing Jointly  with  Representative 
Bill  Archer,  who  serves  with  me  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee,  legislation 
which  will  establish  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  as  an  independent 
agency,  removing  it  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  I 
believe  this  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
stable  and  secure  system  of  Social  Se- 
curity. 

All  of  us  must  admit  that  our  Social 
Security  program  will  never  meet  its 
objectives  unless  the  public  is  confi- 
dent that  promised  benefits  wiU  be 
paid.  The  public  does  not  have  that 
trust  today— at  least  it  is  doubtful, 
particularly  by  our  younger  workers. 

In  the  past,  people  feared  they 
would  not  get  their  benefits  because 
the  trust  funds  were  Inadequate.  How- 
ever, passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  resolved  most  of 
these  financial  concerns.  For  the  past 
2  years,  the  trustees'  reports  show  the 
system  is  in  financial  balance. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  stlU  has 
doubts  that  the  system  will  work  for 
them  because  deep  down  they  doubt 
that  the  "politicians"  have  the  will  to 
let  the  system  work. 

The  public  is  continually  bombarded 
with  claims  by  public  and  private  lead- 
ers   that    Social    Security    must    be 


changed  for  one  reason  or  another.  At 
the  same  time,  the  public  sees  clearly 
the  decline  in  the  quality  of  service  re- 
sulting from  hiring  freezes  which  are 
imposed  by  the  OPM,  regardless  of 
SSA's  needs.  People  know  all  too  well 
the  frustration  and  inconvenience 
caused  by  equipment  and  building  lo- 
cation decisions  made  to  satisfy  the 
GSA  but  not  the  public.  They  become 
doubters  when  they  see  financial  pro- 
jections are  being  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  satisfy 
whatever  economic  policy  is  currently 
in  fashion,  and  not  to  protect  those 
who  have  paid  into  the  system  for  a 
lifetime.  And  they  are  dismayed  by 
the  confusion  and  turmoU  caused  by 
the  constant  change  in  SSA  Commis- 
sioners due  to  capricious  administra- 
tive meddling  and  manipulation. 

Americans  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  ensure  a  measure  of  financial 
security  when  they  can  no  longer 
work.  But  in  return  they  must  have 
some  certainty  that  the  commitment 
of  a  lifetime  will  not  be  swept  away  in 
some  passing  political  crisis  of  the 
moment. 

We  can  and  should  respond  to  this 
valid  public  concern  by  giving  the 
Social  Security  Administration  the 
long-term  administrative  stability 
which  its  unique  mission  requires. 

I  believe  establishing  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  needed  reform. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Representa- 
tive Dan  Rostenkowski,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
Representative. Edward  Rotbal,  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  are  also  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

SmouBT  OP  Paovisioira 
A  BUI  to  esUbllsh  the  Sodal  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  executive  branch 

1.  Programs  to  be  administered  by  the  in- 
dependent agency. 

The  independent  agency  would  be  charged 
with  administration  of  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  pro- 
gram and  the  supplemental  security  incmne 
(SSI)  program. 

2.  Agency  management. 

The  Independent  agency  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Social  Security  Board  which 
would  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity to  act  as  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  programs. 

The  Social  Security  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  3  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  2  members  could  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  Board  members 
would  serve  staggered  ft-year  terms.  The 
chairperson  of  the  Board  would  be  designat- 
ed by  the  President.  The  Board  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  prescribing  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  agency. 

The  Board  would  appoint  a  Commissioner 
to  serve  a  term  of  5  years.  The  Commission- 
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er  would  be  responsible  for  administering,  in 
»ccord»nce  with  applicable  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations the  OASDI  and  SSI  programs  and 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may 
preacribe.  The  Board  would  also  appoint  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  serve  a  5-year 
term. 

3.  New  agency  offices. 

New  agency  offices  established  under  the 
bill  Include  those  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Inspector  General,  and  Beneficiary  Om- 
budsman. 

The  General  Counsel  would  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
The  Inspector  General  would  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978. 

The  Board  would  esUbllsh  by  regulation 
an  Office  of  the  Beneficiary  Ombudsman,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Beneficiary  Ombudsman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  for  a  5-year  term.  The 
Beneflci&ry  Ombudsman  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  representing  the  tnterf«ts  of  OASDI 
and  SSI  beneficiaries  In  the  agency's  deci- 
sion-making process  and  assisting  benefici- 
aries in  resolving  problems  with  the  agency. 

4.  Personnel  provisions. 

The  Board  would  have  all  the  authority 
that  may  under  current  law  be  delegated  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM).  including  the  authority  to  develop 
the  agency's  own  recruitment  and  examina- 
tion program  for  entry  level  employees,  and 
job  classifications  and  pay  ranges  for  Job 
categories  identified  by  the  Board  as  unique 
or  critical  to  agency  operations.  In  addition, 
the  OPM  would  be  required  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional Senior  Executive  Service  positions. 
The  agency  would  also  be  authorized  addi- 
tional positions  at  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. 

5.  Other  administrative  authorities. 

The  Board  would  have  all  the  authority 
that  may  under  current  law  be  delegated  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
that  is  necessary  for  acquiring,  operating, 
and  maintaining  facilities  needed  for  admin- 
istering programs,  and  for  leasing  or  pur- 
chasing automated  data  processing  (ADP) 
equipment.  The  Board  would  also  have  au- 
thority to  contract  for  ADP  equipment  or 
services. 

6.  Budget  and  appropriation  provisions. 
Budget  requests  would  be  submitted  by 

the  agency  to  the  President.  Appropriation 
requests  for  staffing  would  be  based  on  com- 
prehensive worltforce  plans  based  on  dollar 
limitations  rather  than  personnel  ceiling 
controls.  The  agency  would  have  contract 
authority  for  ADP  procurement  covering 
the  total  cost  of  such  acquisitions.  Amounts 
necessary  for  the  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thority would  be  available  from  the  trust 
funds  so  long  as  the  Board,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
termined that  such  amounts  were  not  neces- 
sary to  meet  current  obligations  for  benefit 
payments. 

GENKHAL  LXAVK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  leaders  of  the  Ways  and 
Means   Committee   for   bringing   for- 
ward a  good  piece  of  legislation  to 


create  an  Independent,  board-governed 
Social  Security  Agency.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  them  In  this  effort  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  them  and 
their  capable  staff  In  drafting  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  I  could  not 
take  the  floor  today  because  I  had  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
on  the  budget.  However  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion strongly. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
good  work  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Aging  Committee  who  Joined  with  me 
last  simuner  in  introducing  H.R.  5904 
of  the  98th  Congress.  Our  bill  along 
with  Mr.  Pickle's  previous  legislation, 
H.R.  6178,  were  the  forebearers  of  this 
new  effort. 

The  original  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
5904.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Sthar,  Mr. 
Vkmto,  Mr.  Prawk,  Mr.  Wisi,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Subbuowo,  were  very 
supportive  in  our  early  efforts  to  give 
Social  Security  employees  better  tools 
to  do  the  job  they  want  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  have  come  so  far 
without  their  active  support. 

In  addition.  Senator  David  Pryor, 
primary  sponsor  of  our  legislation  in 
the  other  body,  has  already  reintro- 
duced our  legislation  as  S.  122.  His 
support  and  that  of  other  Senate  lead- 
ers is  a  good  indication  that  there  Is 
strong  support  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

Last  simimer,  Mr.  Pickle  held  a 
hearing  on  whether  the  SSA  should  be 
made  into  an  independent  agency.  If 
you  read  through  the  testimony  I 
think  you  will  be  as  impressed  as  I  was 
by  the  level  of  agreement  among 
Social  Security  experts  and  adminis- 
trators for  more  independence  for 
Social  Security.  Their  unanimity 
should  motivate  the  99th  Congress  to 
move  quickly  to  enact  legislation  to 
create  an  Independent  agency  gov- 
erned by  a  bipartisan  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  congratulate 
Mr.  Pickle  and  wish  him  great  speed. 

Robert  Flemmlnger.  then  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Managers  Association,  represent- 
ed almost  4,000  managers  in  over  1,300 
Social  Security  field  offices.  At  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Flemmlnger  chose  this  hetu-- 
ing  on  the  Independent  agency  to 
present  his  association's  first  ever  tes- 
timony to  a  congressional  committee. 
In  his  own  words  he  said  he  came: 

Because  most  of  our  current  problems  are 
a  result  of  unstable  cabinet  level  leadership 
and  our  being  only  one  part  of  HH8.  As  a 
result,  the  National  CouncU  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Managers  Association  fully  endorses  an 
Independent  SSA  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  H.R.  5904.  A  board  of  directors,  a  longer 
term-appointed  Commissioner,  and  inde- 
pendent status  could  again  malte  us  a  great 
agency. 

Kenneth  Blaylock,  national  presl- 
d«nt  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Qpvemment  Elmployees  which  repre- 


sents 72.000  Social  Security  employ- 
ees, agreed  with  the  SSA  Managers  As- 
sociation that: 

The  real  difficulties  In  Social  Security  are 
manacement  problems— poor  administration 
of  the  disability  programs,  for  example,  or 
bad  office  conditions  or  outdated  comput- 
ers. Our  own  experience  with  management 
has  taught  us  that  here  is  an  organizaton 
not  in  control  of  its  programs,  its  own  re- 
sources, or  budget,  or  its  own  policy. 

Robert  Myers,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's former  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  and  the  Elxecutive 
Director  of  the  1983  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform,  testi- 
fied that  the  layered  organizational 
structure  which  Includes  HHS  and 
OMB  has  the  result  that: 

Necessary  and  desirable  action  Is  often  de- 
layed so  long  as  to  be  useless.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  this  is  the  Infamous  notch 
situation  in  the  OASDI  program  which 
could  have  been  directly  alleviated  by  a  fea- 
sible legislative  change  in  1981— or  even  ear- 
lier, but  never  surfaced  from  the  layers  of 
review. 

Mr.  Myers  reasserted  his  long  stand- 
ing recommendation  that  SSA  should 
be  an  independent  agency  governed  by 
a  full-time  board  appointed  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  

WUbur  Cohen,  Secretary  of  HEW 
during  the  Johnson  administration, 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Save  Our  Se- 
curity Coalition  and  stressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  creating  a  board-governed 
organizational  structure.  His  testimo- 
ny was  endorsed  by  Arthur  Flemming, 
Secretary  of  HEW  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration:  Robert  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  SSA  in  the  Kennedy. 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations; 
Nelson  Crulkshank,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Aging  in  the 
Carter  administration;  and  William 
Bechill,  Commissioner  on  Aging  in  the 
Johnson  administration.  They  favor 
an  independent  board-governed 
agency,  in  part,  because  it  would  help 
to  restore  public  and  congressional 
confidence  In  the  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Save  Our  Security 
Coalition  stated: 

If  there  had  been  a  board  administering 
the  disability  provision  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  in  1981,  we  would  not  have  had 
the  unfortunate  recent  experience  with  the 
administration  of  the  disability  program. 
With  a  bipartisan  board,  there  very  likely 
would  have  been  a  whistle  blower  on  the 
Board  who  would  have  revealed  or  moderat- 
ed the  precipitate  and  uncompasslonate  im- 
plementation of  the  1980  amendments. 

The  legislation  introduced  by 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Texas 
will  insulate  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  from  the  arbitrary 
pressures  too  often  seen  over  the  last 
decade. 

The  board-governed  organizational 
structure  proposed  by  this  legislation 
is  endorsed  by  the  SSA  Managers'  As- 
sociation, SSA  Employees'  Union, 
former  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  Com- 
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missioners  of  SSA  and  the  benefici- 
aries represented  by  the  Save  Our  Se- 
curity Coalition.  As  an  original  cospon- 
sor,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  speedy  movement  of 
this  bill  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

I  ask  that  a  short  outline  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

PaoposKD  IifPKFmumT  Social  Sicuritt 

ADMIKISTRATIOIf 
( 1 )  OKHDIAL  STRDCTOKK  AND  RKSPONSIBILITT 

Remove  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  programs  plus  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  from  HHS  and  place 
them  under  a  free  standing  Social  Security 
Administration.  (Leave  Medicare /Medicaid. 
Refugee  Resettlement.  AFDC,  Energy  As- 
sistance and  Child  Support  Enforcement  in 
HHS). 

The  agency  is  governed  by  a  three 
member  Board  of  Directors  with  staggered 
six  year  terms.  The  Board  appoints  a  single 
Commissioner  to  a  five  year  term.  A  public 
Ombudsman  represents  citizen  concerns 
within  the  agency.  An  Inspector  General  as- 
sesses agency  performance. 

The  management  of  the  agency  is 
strengthened  by  giving  it  greater  flexibility 
and  independence  from  GSA  and  OPM. 

(3)  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRXCTORS 

Three  members  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  six 
year  terms  staggered  so  that  one  term  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  each  even  numbered 
year.  The  Chairman  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  Removal  during  term  requires  a 
finding  of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  by 
the  President  which  must  be  transmitted  in 
writing  to  Congress  in  five  days. 
Respontibilitiet 

(A)  To  govern  the  Administration  through 
regulation. 

(B)  To  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  be  the 
Chief  Operating  Officer. 

(C)  To  act  as  Trustees  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds.  Other  Trustees  are  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  HHS  and 
two  public  members  required  by  the  1983 
Amendments. 

(D)  To  make  annual  budgetary  recommen- 
dations and  defend  such  reconunendations 
before  the  Congress. 

(E)  To  provide  analysis.  Information  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  proposed  changes  in  Social  Se- 
curity programs. 

(F)  To  conduct  policy  analysis  and  re- 
search. 

(3)  THE  COlOflSSIOmR 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  a  five  year  term.  Removal  during 
the  term  requires  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Board. 

Respontibilitiei 

(A)  To  be  the  chief  operating  officer  re- 
sponsible for  administering  Social  Security 
programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  law 
and  regulations. 

(B)  To  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient 
and  effective  operational  structure. 

(C)  To  devise  and  implement  long-run 
plans  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

(D)  To  malie  the  annual  budgetary  recom- 
mendations for  ongoing  administrative  ex- 
penses and  to  defend  such  recommendations 
before  the  Board  and  the  Congress. 


(E)  To  advise  the  Board  and  the  Congress 
of  the  administrative  impact  of  legislative 
changes  in  Social  Security  programs. 

(F)  To  act  as  Secretai?  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

(G)  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board  for  the  Congress  on  the  administra- 
tive endeavors  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Agency. 

(4)  THE  D^>UTT  COIfMUSIOIIKB 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  performs 
duties  as  delegated  by  the  Commissioner 
and  acts  as  Commissioner  when  the  Com- 
missioner is  absent  or  incapacitated.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner's  5  year  term  coin- 
cides with  the  Commissioner's  term. 

(S)  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

An  Inspector  General,  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is 
established  pursuant  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Act  of  1978  as  amended. 

(•)  OTHER 

The  legislation  includes  a  statement  of  a 
beneficiary's  and  contributor's  "bill  of 
rights." 

The  legislation  incorporates  provisions 
which  strengthen  the  independent  manage- 
ment of  the  Administration.  These  recom- 
mendations: (1)  base  SSA's  personnel 
budget  on  a  workforce  plan  rather  than  a 
personnel  celling:  (2)  allow  SSA  greater  au- 
thority for  computer  acquisition  and  prop- 
erty management:  and  (3)  allow  SSA  greater 
flexibility  in  recruiting  new  employees  and 
compensating  senior  executives.* 


ALCOHOL  ABUSE  STUDY 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
alcohol  abuse  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country  today.  It  is  at 
a  crisis  level  and  every  year  thousands 
of  adults  and  young  people  become 
victims  of  tragic  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents. Not  only  does  it  cause  death  on 
the  highways  but  It  also  destroys  fami- 
lies. Battered  wives  and  abused  chil- 
dren are  often  the  result. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
country  today  that  there  is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  alcohol  abuse  and 
beer  and  wine  ads  on  television  and 
radio.  Celebrities  and  sports  figures 
are  often  used  to  promote  these  prod- 
ucts and  these  famous  individuals  may 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  young  people.  However,  as 
yet,  no  direct  link  has  been  scientifi- 
cally established  between  these  ads 
and  excessive  or  illegal  use  of  alcohol. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  calls  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem.  The  study  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  with  findings 
and  determinations  to  Ije  submitted  by 
the  Surgeon  General  as  well  as  those 
made  by  other  Federal  agencies.  An 
opportunity  for  public  comment  is 
provided.  At  the  end  of  1  year,  a 
report  would  be  made  to  Congress  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  would  be  included. 


A  national  movement  is  presently 
underway  to  completely  ban  ads  or 
call  for  mandatory  equal  time  for  anti- 
alcohol  ads.  Before  taking  either  of 
these  drastic  steps,  let  us  take  a  close 
look  at  the  problem.  I  advocate  a  sci- 
entific study  to  determine  if  action  is 
necessary,  and  if  so,  which  approach 
would  be  most  productive.  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
reasonable  piece  of  legislation. 


ODOMETER  TAMPERING 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Taitke,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  help  eliminate 
an  extensive  fraudulent  practice 
which  is  costing  American  consumers 
billions  of  dollars:  odometer  tamper- 
ing. Today's  consumer  in  the  market 
for  a  used  car  or  truck  is  likely  to  pay 
between  $750  and  $1,000  more  for  the 
vehicle  if  it  has  been  the  target  of  an 
odometer  rollback.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate is  that  over  3  million  cars  are 
subject  to  this  fraud  and  the  average 
odometer  rollback  is  30.000  miles. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  the  At- 
torney General  has  fUed  29  odometer 
tampering  lawsuits  in  the  last  2  years. 
This  represents  15  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer protection  suits  filed  by  that 
office  since  January  1983.  CHearly,  this 
is  a  serious  problem  which  requires 
our  prompt  attention. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
will  enable  law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  general  public  to  more  readily 
detect  and  identify  vehicles  which 
have  been  subject  to  odometer  tamper- 
ing. Basically,  the  measure  establishes 
a  record  of  odometer  readings,  since 
each  time  a  car  is  registered,  the 
owner  will  have  to  include  the  current 
odometer  reading  with  his  registration 
application.  Each  time  a  vehicle  is 
sold,  the  odometer  reading  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  title. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  by  co- 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  meas- 
ure, thereby  putting  a  stop  to  a  r^id- 
ly  growing  and  extremely  lucrative 
fraud.  We  will  be  protecting  consiun- 
ers  and  saving  them  literally  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  once  this  measure 
is  signed  into  law. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INl'ELLIGENCE 

The  SPELAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
6(f),  rule  X,  and  clause  1,  rule  XLVIII, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, the  following  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  Democratic  side: 

Mr,  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  chairman; 

Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio; 
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Mr.  McCuRDY  of  Oltlahoma; 
Mr.  BEiLXHSoif  of  California; 
Mr.  KASTxmizixR  of  Wisconsin: 
Mr.  Damixl  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Browh  of  California; 
Mr.  McHuGH  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  DwYXH  of  New  Jersey. 
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FLAT  RATE  COLA  BENEFITS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  for  a  flat 
rate  COLA  benefit  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system.  This  flat  rate  formula  will 
ensure  an  economically  sound  Social 
Security  system,  assuring  our  senior 
citizens  and  future  generations  a  level 
of  security  and  dignity  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

This  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
would  freeze  the  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance for  our  senior  citizens,  many  of 
whom  depend  solely  on  their  monthly 
Social  Security  check  for  survival  as 
well  as  those  who  want  to  grant  a  full 
COLA  under  the  present  formula.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
saves  billions  of  dollars.  Preliminary 
figiires.  computed  by  the  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
calculate  to  a  net  savings  of  M5.5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

COLA  is  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  one  should  presume  that  every- 
one's basic  cost  of  living  increases  the 
same  amoimt. 

Under  my  plan,  the  COLA  for  1986 
would  be  $11.70  per  month  per  recipi- 
ent with  no  stipulations.  The  figure  Is 
computed  by  using  the  following  for- 
mula: Multiplying  the  CPI  for  1986— 
estimated  at  4.1  percent— to  the  recipi- 
ent at  the  20-percentlle  income  now 
receiving  $286  a  month  from  Social  Se- 
cvulty,  the  rate  of  increase  per  month 
Is  $11.70.  This  bill  would  give  every 
Social  Security  recipient  this  $11.70 
per  month,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  money  they  receive  presently  per 
month. 

This  legislation  is  fair  to  all  our  sen- 
iors, and  continues  to  help  those  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  system  who  are 
particularly  in  need.  Those  recipients 
at  the  lowest  20-percent  monthly  allot- 
ment level  will  receive  a  larger  COLA 
under  this  proposal.  The  recipients  at 
the  highest  80-percent  level  will  re- 
ceive a  lower  monthly  increase;  howev- 
er, all  of  the  36.5  million  current 
Social  Security  recipients  will  be  re- 
warded with  an  additional  monthly  re- 
imbursement. 

Here  is  a  mechanism  for  saving  bil- 
lions of  budget  dollars,  safeguarding 
the  Social  Security  system  for  future 
generations,  and  stiU  giving  secuirity  to 
America's  seniors. 


HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  OBSERV- 
ERS TO  THE  START  TALKS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  make  the 
following  statement: 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Republican  leadership  In  the  House  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol  and  with  the 
joint  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  In  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  observers  from  the  House,  eight 
from  the  Democratic  side  and  I  believe 
eight  from  the  Republican  side,  to  the 
START  talks. 

I  desire  to  name  at  this  particular 
time  the  observers  to  the  START  talks 
from  the  Democratic  side: 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fasckll  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 
Mr.  AspiH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Dowhiy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dicks  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Moody  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Torres  of  California. 
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FAMINE  RELIEF  DURING  FISCAL 
YEAR  1985 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  will  supply 
over  $1  billion  in  famine  relief  during 
fiscal  year  1985.  Of  this,  over  $150  mil- 
Uon  wlU  go  to  Ethiopia.  Of  the  21  Afri- 
can countries  getting  aid— many 
friends  of  the  United  SUtes— the  vast 
majority  of  aid  goes  to  a  Communist 
government  in  Ethiopia. 

We've  all  seen  the  pitiful  pictures  of 
the  despairing  people  of  Elthlopia.  Yet 
despite  our  best  efforts,  and  food  relief 
from  all  over  the  world,  people  are 
still  dying. 

One  major  reason  is  that  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Ethiopia  is 
using  starvation  as  a  political  tool  to 
suppress  dissent.  They  are  diverting 
much  of  our  aid  away  from  parts  of 
the  country  they  don't  control,  letting 
those  people  starve  to  death. 

Few  of  our  citizens  are  aware  of  this 
policy.  This  inhuman  tactic  is  an  out- 
rage. The  Communists  are  starving  In- 
nocent children  In  their  own  land  to 
further  the  cause  of  communism. 
Once  again.  Communists  show  how 
little  they  value  life. 

Communism  is  still  as  ugly  as  it  has 
been— and  always  will  be.  If  you  don't 
believe  that,  look  at  Ethiopia. 


January  SO,  1985 

ly  congratulate  the  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  made  the 
1984  We  Care  charity  drive  in  my 
hometown  of  Kokomo.  IN,  the  most 
successful  ever.  For  11  years.  We  Care 
charities  have  collected  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  In 
cash  and  nearly  that  amount  in  cloth- 
ing for  the  less  fortunate  of  north-cen- 
tral Indiana.  More  than  67,000  people 
have  had  a  Merry  Christmas,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  and  compassion  of  the 
volunteers  of  We  Care.  Last  Christ- 
mas, a  record  $152,000  in  cash  plus 
$80,000  in  food,  clothing,  and  toys 
brought  smiles  to  hundreds  of  families 
that  otherwise  would  have  had  noth- 
ing under  the  tree  or  on  the  table.  No- 
where was  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
more  alive  than  in  the  happy  faces  of 
Kokomo's  children  as  they  went  door 
to  door  collecting  coins  for  the  needy 
in  their  community.  From  Delco  Elec- 
tronics' donation  of  $12,000  to  the 
nickels  and  dimes  brought  in  by  grade 
schoolers,  every  volunteer  deserves  our 
thanks  and  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a  Job 
well  done. 


January  SO,  1985 
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WE  CARE  CHARITY  DRIVE  OP 
KOKOMO.  IN 

(Mr.  WTT.T.TS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  public- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXTEND  THE  GENER- 
AL REVENUE  SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  3  ADDITIONAL 
YEARS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program.  I 
am  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Waixkr]. 

The  98th  Congress  very  wisely  acted 
to  reauthorize  general  revenue  sharing 
until  September  30.  1986.  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  new  99th  Congress 
wUl  extend  the  program  for  another  3 
years  through  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  1972.  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  was  signed  into  law.  It 
marked  an  important  step  toward  de- 
centralization of  governmental  author- 
ity by  allowing  State  and  local  officials 
to  participate  In  allocating  Federal  tax 
dollars.  The  act  has  been  reauthorized 
with  amendments  on  three  occasions 
since  that  time— in  1976.  1980.  and 
1983.  As  we  have  approached  each  of 
these  desuillnes  for  program  renewal, 
extensive  hearings  have  been  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony received  that  general  revenue 
sharing  has  widespread  support  across 
the  country  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  public. 


The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram is  a  model  of  efficiency.  The  reg- 
ulatory burden  and  administrative 
costs  imposed  by  the  program  are 
minimal,  and  the  benefits  to  recipient 
units  of  government  are  enormous. 
Since  its  inception,  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  has  disbursed 
over  $75  billion  nationwide  to  eligible 
State  and  local  governments.  Units  of 
government  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York  have  received  approximately  $8.2 
billion  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  major  key  to  the 
success  of  general  revenue  sharing  is 
the  transfer  of  decisionmaking  author- 
ity from  Federal  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington to  local  officials  who  are  best 
positioned  to  determine  local  prior- 
ities. Communities  throughout  the 
country  have  used  revenue  sharing 
fuinds  for  a  variety  of  projects,  includ- 
ing police  and  fire  protection  equip- 
ment, library  construction,  mass  trans- 
portation, park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  social  service  programs.  The 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
allows  the  elected  officials  closest  to 
the  problem  to  evaluate  their  commu- 
nities' situations  and  respond  to  citi- 
zen demands. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the 
program  Is  Its  predictability.  The 
shared  revenues  are  distributed  at  reg- 
ular quarterly  intervals  In  discemable 
amounts,  permitting  local  officials  to 
plan  and  budget  without  fear  of 
sudden  termination.  The  funds  sup- 
port essential  day-to-day  services  in 
approximately  39.000  local  communi- 
ties. In  many  cases,  these  services 
would  be  eliminated  or  financed  en- 
tirely with  higher  taxes  should  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  be  allowed 
to  expire. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  3-year  reauthorization  of  the  pro- 
gram-pure and  simple.  The  local  gov- 
ernment share  would  remain  as  an  en- 
titlement fimded  at  $4.6  billion  annu- 
ally, as  it  is  presently. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program  by  meeting  its  intend- 
ed objectives — providing  unencum- 
bered funds  with  which  localities  can 
better  perform  their  jobs,  strengthen- 
ing local  political  processes,  and  revi- 
talizing the  federal  system.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  expressing 
confidence  In  our  local  governments 
by  supporting  the  extension  of  this 
program. 


REPEAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
RECORD-KEEPING  PROVISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Loettler]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing,  for  myself  and  for 
Messrs,    Armey,    Bartlett,    Barton, 


Bottltcr,  Coucmah  of  Texas,  Combkst 
DeLay,  Fields,  Frost,  Leath,  Stkn- 
HOLM,  SwEENTY,  and  Wilson,  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  section  179(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  which  im- 
posed significant  new  recordkeeping 
requirements  on  taxpayers  utilizing 
passenger  vehicles  and  other  personal 
property  in  their  business  pursuits. 
Under  this  new  requirement,  taxpay- 
ers must  maintain  adequate  "contem- 
poraneous" records  in  order  to  claim 
tax  deduction  for  business  use  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  personal 
property  such  as  computers. 

These  new  substantiation  require- 
ments were  included  in  the  1984  Tax 
Reform  Act  in  an  attempt  to  strength- 
en and  improve  compliance  with  tax 
provisions  limiting  deductions  to 
actual  business  use  of  certain  proper- 
ty. However,  the  effect  of  the  "con- 
temporaneous" record-keeping  re- 
qiiirement  contained  in  the  statute,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations  imple- 
menting this  provision,  is  to  Impose  a 
massive  and  Intrusive  paperwork 
burden  on  individuals  and  businesses 
across  the  country. 

While  full  compliance  with  the  Tax 
Code  should  be  encouraged,  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  new  require- 
ments will  severely  impair  the  ability 
of  millions  of  taxpayers,  including 
farmers,  ranchers  and  small  business- 
men, to  conduct  business  efficiently. 

Just  last  week,  the  IRS  announced 
that  in  response  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  negative  comment  received 
with  respect  to  temporary  regulations 
issued  last  fall,  the  IRS  would  be  an- 
nouncing shortly  a  number  of  revi- 
sions to  the  temporary  regulations. 
This  is  a  welcome  development  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of 
the  IRS  to  introduce  a  little  rational- 
ity in  Its  implementation  of  the  law. 
Unfortunately  however,  the  basic 
problem  lies  with  the  statute  Itself, 
and  requires  a  legislative  rather  than  a 
regulatory  solution. 

While  the  impact  of  the  new  require- 
ment—specifically for  "contemporane- 
ous" recordkeeping— may  be  mitigated 
by  IRS  exemptions  for  various  catego- 
ries of  taxpayers  and  other  changes, 
this  approach  could  well  result  in  a  po- 
tentially Inequitable  application  of  the 
law.  It  makes  far  better  sense  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  at  Its  source,  the 
statute  itself,  by  repealing  the  new 
"contemporaneous"  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement and  returning  the  substan- 
tiation standard  to  that  of  previous 
law. 

Under  prior  law,  taxpayers  were  re- 
quired to  substantiate  their  claims  for 
business  deductions  by  adequate 
records  or  other  evidence  corroborat- 
ing the  taxpayers'  statements.  These 
records  were  not  required  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  claimed  ex- 
penses; rather,  taxpayers  were  allowed 
to  claim  deductions  if  they  could  "rea- 


sonably reconstruct"  their  expenses. 
These  records  were  required  to  show 
the  amount,  time,  place,  and  business 
purpose  of  the  expense. 

This  is  the  standard  to  which  I  pro- 
pose we  return.  Compliance  with  and 
respect  for  our  tax  system  are  not 
well-served  by  imposing  unreasonable 
and  counterproductive  paperwork  bur- 
dens on  our  citizens.  These  new  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  are  an  egre- 
gious example  of  legislative  Intent 
gone  awry.  Quite  frankly,  they  are  un- 
workable and  are  forcing  honest,  hard- 
working taxpayers  to  the  fringe  of  dis- 
honesty.* 


MR.  WILL:  A  CENTURY  OF 
UNIQUENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jones]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee,  lb. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  extend  to  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Will  Parks,  a  happy 
birthday.  Today  is  a  special  birthday 
for  him.  It  was  100  years  ago  today 
that  Mr.  Will,  as  he  Is  known,  was 
bom.  In  his  100  years,  Mr.  Will  has 
lived  a  very  intriguing  and  unique  life. 

He  went  to  college  to  be  an  archi- 
tect, and  was  apparently  very  success- 
ful at  it.  He  worked  for  the  famous  ar- 
chitect Roger  Bacon  and  helped 
design  the  columns  for  the  lincoln 
Memorial.  Regardless  of  the  success 
he  met  in  his  career,  Mr.  Will  yearned 
to  return  to  his  hometown  of  Trimble, 
TN,  which  he  did.  Since  that  day 
many,  many  years  ago,  he  has  served 
as  the  town's  mayor,  a  member  of  the 
Dyer  County  Court,  and  has  been  a 
highly  successful  businessman  and 
farmer. 

Will  Parks  continues  to  be  a  vigorous 
and  active  man  in  his  commimity.  He 
walks  to  his  office  each  day.  That  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  he  is  celebrating 
his  100th  birthday.  I  want  to  extend  to 
him  my  sincerest  wish  for  a  happy 
birthday  today  and  many  more  in  the 
future.  I  also  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  recent  newspaper  story  on 
Mr.  Will  which  appeared  in  the  Union 
City  Dally  Messenger. 

[FYom  the  Union  City  DaUy  Messenger,    * 

Dec.  26.  1984] 

Ma.  Wnx:  A  Ckhtubt  op  Uhiquebus 

(By  Furls  Vaden) 

On  Jan.  3Sth,  WlUiam  Hamilton  Parks,  re- 
tired banker,  civic  and  church  leader,  farm- 
owner,  philanthropist,  and  lifelong  resident 
of  Trimble.  wlD  celebrate  his  100th  birth- 
day. That  In  itself  is  a  remarkable  event. 
But  on  my  visit  to  see  him  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  that  he  has  enjoyed  a  lifetime  of  re- 
markable events. 

"Mr.  WlU"  is  a  distinguished-looking  man 
of  slender  build  who  carries  himself  as  if  he 
were  many  years  younger.  He  goes  to  his 
office  dally,  usually  walking  the  two  or 
three  bloclu  from  his  home.  Since  his  wife. 
C^arolyn  Smythe,  formerly  of  Memphis,  died 
several  years  ago.  be  lives  alone  In  a  hand- 
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some  two-story  colonl*!  hom«.  HU  son, 
Hamilton.  »nd  his  wife,  live  next  door  In  the 
family  compoxind.  P»ark8  Acres,  and  check 
on  him  frequently. 

Will  Parks'  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
settlers  In  this  area  and  his  erandfather, 
Jesse  Pierce,  founded  Trimble  In  1872.  "My 
great-grandfather.  John  Pierce,  came  to 
West  Tennessee  In  1823  and  homesteaded 
200  acres.  My  present  home  Is  on  part  of  his 
original  land.  He  left  NashvUle  by  boat, 
traveling  down  the  Cumberland.  Ohio,  and 
Idlsslaslppi  rivers  to  Dyersburg.  Then  he 
traveled  overland  by  oxen  to  this  spot.  He 
drove  off  the  Indians.  kUled  the  bears, 
cleared  some  land  and  raised  himself  a  big 
family.  My  great-grandfather,  my  grandfa- 
ther, and  my  father  have  all  farmed  this 
land.  I  have  farmed  It.  and  I  think  I  am  for- 
tunate that  my  son.  Hamilton,  chose  to 
obtain  a  BS  degree  in  business  agriculture 
and  now  manages  Che  Parks'  farming  and 
agri-business  operations."  Mr.  Parks  said. 
His  farmland,  now  handed  down  to  his  two 
children  and  five  grandchildren,  encom- 
pannrn  several  thousand  acres  bordering  the 
Obion,  Dyer,  Gibson  County  lines  midway 
between  Dyersburg  and  Union  City. 

Mr.  Will  was  the  only  boy  in  the  class  of 
1903  of  the  Dyersburg  High  School.  All  the 
others  had  dropped  out  to  go  to  work  or  to 
get  married.  The  12  girls  in  the  class  made 
life  quite  interesting  for  a  teenage  boy. 
They  played  pranks  on  him.  wrote  love  let- 
ters to  him.  and  at  recess,  played  games 
with  him.  "Can  you  Imagine  playing  leap- 
frog with  girls  wearing  long  dresses  and 
pantaloons?  They  rolled  up  their  dresses 
under  their  arms.  It  was  quite  a  sight!"  he 
exclaimed.  In  memory  of  the  class,  he  has 
set  up  a  scholarship  fund  which  sends  grad- 
uates to  Tennessee  area  universities  of  their 
choice  each  year.  Some  20  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  fund. 

There  was  never  any  question  about  his 
attending  college.  He  chose  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity In  NashvUle.  It  was  a  relative  new- 
comer on  the  scene,  but  it  had  already  es- 
tablished a  solid  repuUtlon  for  ita  academic 
work. 

Vanderbllt  and  Will  parted  company 
during  his  sophomore  year,  however.  Chan- 
cellor Klrkland  sent  for  him  to  come  to  his 
office.  "When  I  arrived,  the  chancellor  was 
busy  at  his  desk  writing.  He  never  looked  up 
so  I  Just  stood  there.  After  quite  a  while  I 
turned  to  leave.  Did  you  want  to  see  me. 
Will?"  the  chancellor  asked.  No  sir,  I  replied. 
'Well,  I  want  to  see  you!'  Then  he  gave  me 
the  bad  news.  I  have  talked  to  your  profes- 
sors about  your  work  and  it's  clear  you  are 
Just  not  ready  for  college  work.  You  should 
drop  out  and  go  to  some  good  prep  school 
for  awhile  and  then  come  back  and  finish 
your  college  work.'  Klrkland  explained." 

That's  Just  what  young  Will  did— well, 
sort  of.  He  enrolled  In  a  school  "up  east"  by 
the  name  of  Harvard.  "I  made  the  honor 
roll  the  first  year  I  was  there, "  he  sUted.  "I 
sent  a  copy  of  my  grades  to  Chancellor 
Klrkland."  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1913  with  a  degree  in  architecture. 

Will  ran  into  some  interesting  people 
while  at  Harvard.  Robert  Benchley  and 
Kermlt  Roosevelt  (Teddy's  son),  were  class- 
mates. "I  lived  for  awhile  in  the  room  that 
Teddy  used  to  live  in.  One  night  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door  and  a  gentleman  told  me 
that  he  (Teddy)  wanted  to  see  his  old  room. 
so  I  got  to  meet  him. "  Will  described  Roose- 
velt as  being  short,  broad  and  fast  talking. 

For  awhile  during  his  student  years.  Will 
played  baseball  on  one  of  the  varsity  teams. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met  another 


interesting  character.  "I  was  playing  flrat 
base  on  the  second  team  and  Joe  Kennedy 
was  playing  first  base  on  the  first  team. 
That  was  before  the  Kennedys  became  aris- 
tocratic. Joe  was  just  a  typical  Irish  kid 
from  Boston." 

While  at  Harvard,  Will,  along  with  several 
of  his  classmates,  decided  to  make  a  trip  to 
England.  To  pay  their  expenses  for  trans- 
portation, they  got  a  Job  on  a  cattle  boat,  a 
rather  common  thing  for  college  boys  of  the 
time.  He  was  surprised  to  find  his  father's 
brand  on  some  of  the  cattle  on  the  boat. 

The  trip  proved  to  be  more  exciting  than 
he  had  expected,  in  fact  he  almost  landed  in 
Jail.  One  of  the  first  places  the  group  visited 
was  Westminster  Abbey.  And  there  they 
came  upon  the  royal  throne— a  national 
monument  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  English- 
men. All  their  monarchs  have  been  crowned 
on  this  throne  for  several  hundred  years. 
You  can  well  imagine  what  ran  through  the 
mind  of  an  American  college  boy.  Looking 
about  and  finding  no  guards  in  the  area,  he 
climbed  the  fence  surrounding  the  throne 
and  with  a  royal  gesture,  took  a  seat.  But  lo. 
his  luck  ran  out.  No  sooner  ensconced  on 
the  throne,  he  heard  a  gruff  voice  say. 
"Yoiing  man.  you  are  under  arrest."  "They 
called  me  an  impudent  American  who  had 
insulted  the  dignity  of  the  English  people." 
he  remembered.  "I  was  told  to  leave  the  dty 
before  sundown  or  face  imprisonment.  A 
little  man  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  wearing 
a  black  derby,  followed  me  to  the  hotel  and 
from  there  to  the  dock  to  catch  a  boat  to 
Prance.  As  the  boat  pulled  away,  I  waved 
my  hand  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  me,"  Mr. 
Parks  said. 

Will  feels  he  has  atoned  for  his  mischief 
by  returning  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Jubilee 
Celebration  in  the  summer  of  1937. 

WUl's  first  Job  was  with  the  New  York 
firm  of  Roger  Bacon.  It  had  Just  been  com- 
missioned to  design  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to 
be  located  In  Washington.  The  young  archi- 
tect was  assigned  the  task  of  designing  the 
columns  for  the  monument.  Construction 
was  interrupted,  however,  by  World  War  I 
and  It  was  not  completed  until  1922.  "It  cost 
»11  million  at  the  time."  he  explains.  "It 
would  cost  many  times  that  amount  today." 
Will  can  proudly  boast  that  more  people  see 
a  bit  of  his  design  work  every  day  than  any 
other  living  architect.  Not  only  do  visitors 
to  the  memorial  see  his  work,  but  it  is  pic- 
tured on  the  $5  bill  and  the  penny. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  Will  Joined 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  The  war  ended  howev- 
er, before  he  saw  any  action.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  did  get  to  see  Europe— his  parents 
gave  him  a  trip  around  the  world— the  first 
of  three  such  trips  he  has  made.  Along  with 
a  cousin,  the  late  Ed  Parks  of  Union  City, 
the  two  spent  eleven  months  on  the  trip.  It 
involved  travel  by  boat,  train,  donkey, 
camel,  and  rickshaw.  "I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  at  the  time  and  because  I  felt 
guilty,  I  took  my  wife  around  the  world  In 
1967.  The  second  trip,  partly  by  air.  took 
only  six  weeks. 

"I  guess  the  most  beautiful  sight  I  have 
ever  seen  was  the  pink  snow  in  Siberia  in 
1919.  The  phenomenon  occurred  when  the 
red  dust  from  the  Gobi  Desert  blew  into  a 
snowstorm  and  caused  the  snow  to  turn 
pink."  Mr.  Parks  said. 

City  life  didn't  appeal  to  Will,  however,  at 
least  not  New  York.  Memories  of  the  "good 
life"  on  the  farm  with  plenty  of  time  for 
hunting  and  fishing  proved  to  be  too  strong. 
So  It  was  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  he  soon 
gave  up  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  city 
and  came  back  to  the  farm.  The  foUu  at 


Trimble  welcomed  him  back  and  soon  made 
him  mayor,  a  position  he  held  for  many 
years.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Dyer  County  Court  where  he  also  served  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Parks  is  quite  proud  of  his  mlnl- 
museum  located  in  a  one-room  log  cabin 
nearby.  "It  was  part  of  my  great-grandfa- 
ther's log  house  that  he  built  over  the  hill 
there  In  1823.  When  the  house  was  torn 
down  in  1937.  I  brought  this  one  room 
here,"  he  explains. 

The  museum  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
teresting things  from  the  early  years  of  this 
area.  Many  are  from  family  members  and 
relate  to  his  ancestors:  his  grandmothers 
coffee  mill,  a  rusty  broadax.  a  halrball  from 
the  stomach  of  a  cow.  a  spinning  wheel,  to 
name  a  few. 

In  a  little  glass  case  is  a  bear  grease  lamp 
that  once  belonged  to  Davy  Crockett.  Will  Is 
sure  about  the  ownership.  He  explains:  "In 
the  safe  of  the  old  bank  in  Trimble  we 
found  an  envelope  dated  June  6,  1891. 
There  was  a  note  saying,  "Please  don't  open 
for  100  years,  June  6.  1991." 

Well.  I  couldn't  wait,  so  I  opened  it.  Inside 
was  a  copy  of  the  Trimble  Meteor.  Vol.  1. 
No.  1,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Trim- 
ble. In  the  newspaper  was  this  Item:  'Mr. 
Jesse  Pierce,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  es- 
teemed citizen  of  our  town,  has  brought  to 
our  office  an  old  relic  of  the  early  days  of 
this  country.  It  was  once  the  property  of 
that  old  hero  and  hunter.  Davy  Crockett, 
who  chased  bison  and  elk  over  this  now  fer- 
tile land.  It  feU  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  father,  and  has  been  preserved  by 
the  family  for  years."  That's  when  I  knew 
what  I  had, "  Will  said. 

Another  prized  item  in  the  museum  is  a 
copy  of  his  grandfather's  (Jesse  Pierce)  re- 
quest dated  July  4.  18«4  for  $740  from  the 
federal  government.  "The  federal  army 
camped  on  his  land  and  stole  a  lot  of  food 
for  the  men  and  horses.  Oranddaddy  said  he 
didn't  get  mad  and  was  going  to  let  them 
have  the  supplies,  but  when  they  tore  up  a 
mile  of  his  raU  fence  to  cook  the  meat,  he 
lost  his  temper  and  billed  them.  He  never 
got  paid.  I  wish  I  had  the  Interest— they 
could  keep  the  $740,"'  Mr.  Parks  said  as  he 
reviewed  the  bill  for  two  mules,  100  bushels 
of  com,  1,000  pounds  of  hay,  a  barrel  of 
sugar,  3,000  pounds  of  pork,  and  1.000  feet 
of  rail  fence. 

The  sight  of  an  old  pine  coffin  in  the  back 
of  the  museum  caught  my  attention.  Mr. 
Will  slid  back  a  panel.  "He's  Just  a  skele- 
ton." he  said,  "with  a  bullet  hole  In  his 
head."  "Who?"  I  asked.  "Why,  it's  Jesse 
James,  the  famed  outlaw,"  he  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Hello,  Jesse."  Jesse's 
lower  Jaw  wagged  up  and  down  as  if  answer- 
ing "Howdy. "  Mr.  Parks  has  run  a  small 
cord  to  Jesse's  Jaw  and.  when  he  pulls  It,  the 
Jaw  wags.  "When  I  was  mayor  of  Trimble 
several  years  ago.  a  street  carnival  came  to 
town.  In  one  exhibit  was  this  skeleton 
which  the  man  claimed  to  be  Jesse  James, 
the  famous  western  outlaw.  I  sorts  doubted 
it.  but  people  were  sure  paying  ten  cents  to 
see  him.  WeU  early  Sunday  morning  this 
man  knocked  on  my  door." 

"Mr.  Parks."'  he  said.  "I'm  In  trouble.  I  got 
Into  a  crap  game  with  the  boys  last  night 
and  they  cleaned  me.  I  want  to  borrow 
twenty  bucks  to  get  to  Dyersburg." 

Parks  replied,  "I  couldnt  loan  you  $20 
without  some  security." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  could  let  you  keep  Jesse— 
and  I'll  come  back  Monday  and  bring  the 
money  and  get  him." 


"He  didn't  say  what  Monday,"  WIU  said, 
"and  so  I've  had  old  Jesse  on  my  hands 
since  1935." 

"Jesse's  been  exhibited  in  quite  a  number 
of  places.  He  made  national  television  and 
was  written  about  all  the  way  to  New  York. 
I  insured  him  for  $1,000  when  I  loaned  him 
out— I  was  afraid  he  might  be  kidnapped. 
But  he  wasn't.,  and  the  folks  brought  him 
back  in  a  hearse."'  A  man  wanted  to  buy  him 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I  wouldn't  sell 
him.  I'm  not  really  sure  It's  old  Jesse,  but  It 
makes  a  good  story.  And  over  the  years  I've 
sort  of  gotten  attached  to  him." 

Will  was  only  7  years  old  when  his  father 
took  him  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in 
1892.  He  enjoyed  himself  so  much  that  he 
has  been  to  all  twelve  fairs  that  have  been 
held  in  the  U.S.  since  then. 

Just  two  days  before  it  closed  In  Novem- 
ber, Will  made  a  visit  to  the  Louisiana 
World  Exposition  in  New  Orleans.  The  folks 
there  sent  him  a  special  invitation  and  they 
roUed  out  the  red  carpet  for  him  and  gave 
him  VIP  treatment.  While  the  fair  was  a 
disaster  financially,  and  some  even  gave  it 
the  same  rating  aesthetically,  Will  rated  It 
as  one  of  the  best  that  he  has  seen.  He 
should  know,  for  he  has  seen  them  all. 

And  what  about  the  next  century?  "I've 
slowed  down  quite  a  bit,"  he  replied.  ""I 
don't  have  any  plans  right  now,"  he  said. 
Well.  Mr.  Will  may  be  a  little  "slower" 
during  the  next  100,  but  one  thing  I'm  sure 
of— it  will  be  packed  with  a  lot  of  exciting 
events.  He  Is  still  alert  and  full  of  energy. 
We  wish  him  many  more  years  of  excite- 
ment as  well  as  accomplishment!* 


H.R.  752 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mort- 
gomery]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  I  Introduced  H.R.  752,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  ensure  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  new  Educational  Assistance 
Program  established  by  title  VU  of 
the  DOD  Authorization  Act  of  1985, 
Public  Law  98-525,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent October  19,  1984. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
alerted  me  that  the  military  services 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing as  the  result  of  a  provision  which 
establishes  July  1,  1985,  as  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  new  GI  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  the  new  GI  bill  would 
have  had  an  effective  date  of  October 
1,  1984,  thus  avoiding  the  recruitment 
difficulties  now  being  experienced.  In 
conference,  however,  the  Senate  insist- 
ed on  an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1985. 
Consequently,  those  high  quality 
young  people  the  services  are  so  anx- 
ious to  recruit  are  delaying  their  en- 
listment until  they  can  qualify  for  the 
new  GI  blD— that  is.  July  1.  1985,  or 
later. 

Clearly,  a  massive  number  of  re- 
cruits all  enlisting  on  the  same  day 
will  not  allow  for  timely  recruitment 
and  training  scheduling.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  will  amend  the  July  1 
date  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
new   legislation,    thereby   avoiding   a 


tidal  wave  of  recruits  which  would  se- 
verely disrupt  recruitment  and  train- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  view  of  the  serious  problems  al- 
ready experienced  in  the  field,  it  is  my 
intention,  with  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  mark  up  and 
report  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  it  can  be  considered  in  the  House. 


I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  take  swift  action  on 
this  problem  and  will  consider  my  leg- 
islation as  one  promising  approach.* 


BILL  TO  REPEAL  IRS  REPORT- 
ING REQUIREMENTS  ON  USE 
OF  VEHICLES  FOR  BUSINESS 
PURPOSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbooks]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
new  Internal  Revenue  Service  report- 
ing requirements  for  Individuals  who 
use  their  vehicles  for  business  pur- 
poses. Under  a  provision  of  last  year's 
Deficit  Reduction  Act,  such  taxpayers 
are  required  to  keep  "adequate  con- 
temporaneous records"  in  order  to  re- 
ceive business  deductions  for  use  of 
their  vehicles.  The  regulations  issued 
by  the  IRS  to  enforce  this  provision 
would  force  taxpayers  to  keep  exces- 
sively detailed  logs  of  their  vehicle  use 
in  order  to  receive  deductions  that  for- 
merly were  routine. 

Clearly  all  of  us  are  interested  in 
making  sure  that  the  tax  laws  are  en- 
forced vigorously  and  are  complied 
with  by  all  of  our  taxpayers.  But  the 
(Mnt-rmporaneous  records  provision 
ano  the  IRS  regulations  to  implement 
it  go  too  far.  The  regulations  impose 
an  unfair  paperwork  burden  on  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  others  who  use  their  vehicles  for 
business  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS  should  go  back 
to  the  drawing  boards.  If  a  serious 
problem  of  unjustly  claiming  business 
use  for  vehicles  and  similar  property 
exists,  IRS  should  devise  a  new  way  of 
ensuring  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sion of  the  tax  law  that  doesn't  force 
our  Nation's  taxpayers  to  spend  hours 
of  their  business  day  making  notes. 
For  that  reason,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  undertake  a  study  to 
determine  how  much  of  a  problem 
there  is  in  this  area  and  to  report  back 
to  Congress  on  alternative  methods  of 
enforcement  that  are  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  reducing  paperwork  re- 
quirements on  individual  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980, 
which  was  aimed  at  reducing  the  pa- 
perwork burden  imposed  on  citizens  by 
Federal  agencies,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  this  new  IRS  provi- 
sion and  its  effect  on  our  citizens.  It 
runs  against  the  philosophy  of  the  IHi- 
perwork  Reduction  Act  for  the  IRS  to 
impose  this  requirement  on  millions  of 
taxpayers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [BAr.  Bseaux] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will  be  hear- 
ing from  our  colleagues  who  knew,  and 
who  served  with,  our  recently  depart- 
ed colleague,  Congressman  Gnus 
Long. 

I  remember  quite  well  when  Gnxis 
LoHG  first  came  to  this  body  for  his 
second  term  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  back  in  1973.  I  re- 
member at  that  time  sitting  here  in 
this  Chamber  with  Gillis.  he  had  just 
come  off  of  a  very  difficult  and  very 
trying  2-year  race  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  That  race  was  like 
only  Louisiana  can  have  a  Governor's 
race,  it  was  excruciatingly  difficult 
and  very  long. 

Gnxis  had  run  third  and  had  Just 
barely  missed  the  runoff  back  in  1972. 
It  was  GiLLis'  second  attempt  at  that 
time  to  seek  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

In  talking  to  Gillis  Long  on  the 
r  <or  of  this  Chamber  b&ck  in  1973  I 
remember  very  distinctly  the  words 
that  Gnxis  told  me.  He  said  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  not  having  been 
elected,  as  you  can  imagine,  to  the  gov- 
ernorship after  having  tried  for  the 
second  time.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
coming  to  Washington  and  looked  for- 
ward to  serving,  but  that  he  was  going 
to  serve  in  a  quiet  way  and  would  hope 
that  he  would!  be  able  to  do  so  without 
a  lot  fanfare  and  that  he  was  going  to 
do  so  without  anyone  noticing  that  he 
was  here  In  the  Congress. 

I  think  he  said  that  at  that  time  be- 
cause he  was  tired  from  an  exhausting 
race.  He  indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
do  his  duty  and  to  serve  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  he  did  not 
want  to  make  waves. 

Well,  for  all  of  you  who  know  Gnxis 
and  know  the  record  that  he  has  left 
in  this  Congress,  we  can  honestly  say 
that  Gillis  was  quiet  and  Gnxis 
wasn't  noticed  for  i4>proxlixiateIy. 
maybe,  1  day. 

He  soon.  I  think,  shook  off  that  Gov- 
ernor's race  and  was  appointed  to  the 
very  powerful  Rules  Committee  and 
threw  himself  into  the  service  on  that 
committee  and  into  the  service  of  this 
House  and  into  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  with  great  enthusiasm  as  only 
Gnxis  could  bring  to  this  Job,  to  this 
position  and  this  vocation  which  all  of 
us  serve. 
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Looklnc  back  on  his  service  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  many  political  ob- 
servers made  the  comment  to  Oilus 
at  that  time  that  he  was  making  a 
very  serious  mistake  in  agreeing  to 
serve  on  the  Rules  Committee  because 
they  looked  back  and  remembered 
that  his  votes  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, back  in  1963-84  contributed  to  his 
defeat  to  the  Congress  in  1965. 

Many  people  at  that  time,  in  1973, 
simply  said.  "Boy,  Is  Giixis  Long 
making  a  big  mistake." 

Little  did  we  know  what  turn  of 
events  would  happen.  Onxis  went  on 
to  serve  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Rules  Committee  and  handled  many 
times  the  most  complicated  rules  that 
the  Rules  Committee  ever  reported 
out.  with  great  skill. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  going  to  remem- 
ber GiLLis  Long  not  only  for  the  com- 
plicated rules  that  he  was  able  to  get 
the  Rules  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Congress,  but  probably  more  often  for 
the  complicated  rules  that  Gillis  was 
able  to  prevent  from  ever  coming  to 
the  House  floor  because  they  were 
premature. 

GiLUS  Long  suffered  severe  heart 
problems  which  ultimately  required  a 
triple  bypass.  Many  people  would 
probably  retire  to  a  rocking  chair  but 
Onxis  Long  instead  decided  to  run  for 
the  chairmanship  of  our  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  a  position  that  no  one 
from  Louisiana  had  ever  held  before. 
Again,  old  political  observers  back  in 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere  said,  "Boy,  is 
Gnus  Long  making  a  serious  mis- 
take." 
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Little  did  we  know  how  wrong  they 
were  going  to  be  again.  His  service  as 
chairman  of  our  caucus  has  made  our 
party  and  our  Government  better.  We 
all  make  many  mistakes  as  we  go 
through  life,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  can  never  and  will  never  be  said  of 
GiLLis  Long,  that  he  ever  made  the 
mistake  of  not  giving  it  everything 
that  he  had. 

Politics  was  his  chosen  profession, 
and  he  carried  it  out  with  enthusiasm 
and  distinction  that  can  serve  as  a 
standard  for  all  of  us. 

To  his  wife  Cathy  and  their  children 
Janis  and  George,  we  all  offer  them 
our  greatest  support  In  these  very  dif- 
ficult times.  Cathy  especially  formed  a 
very  unique  partnership  with  Giixis. 
both  personally  with  great  love  and  af- 
fection and  also  politically,  as  part  of  a 
very  special  team  dedicated  to  serving 
this  institution  and  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Lou- 
isiana. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  now 

hear  that  Cathy  will  now  seek  the 

office    of    our    departed    colleague. 

Gnus  Long,  and  try  to  continue  in 

that  same  distinctive  service. 
Giixis  Long  will  be  remembered  by 

all   of   us   here   today,   but   his   real 


achievement  In  life  is  that  he  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  people 
that  he  served  so  well. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. Buddy  Rokhzr. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  John  Briaux.  for  setting  aside 
this  time  today  for  several  of  us  to 
give  our  thoughts  about  our  departed 
colleague,  Oillis  Long. 

Mr.  Speaker.  6  days  ago  Members  of 
this  House  traveled  to  Alexandria,  LA. 
to  pay  final  respects  to  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues.  Gnxis 
Long. 

Many  of  those  making  the  sad  Jour- 
ney to  our  State  knew  Giixis  Long  as 
an  effective  and  respected  legislator. 
Many  knew  him  as  the  visionary  chair- 
man of  the  House  Democratic  caucus, 
and  influential  member  of  the  power- 
ful Rules  Committee  and  the  next 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
also  knew  Giixis  Long  as  a  courageous 
man  willing  to  put  the  principles  of 
equality  and  Justice  ahead  of  a  politi- 
cal career. 

His  colleagues  knew  Gnxis  Long  as 
all  that  and  more. 

I'm  lucky  enough  to  say  I  also  knew 
Gnxis  Long  as  a  friend.  A  friend  who 
was  ever  ready  to  advise  a  green  young 
colleague.  A  friend  always  prepared  to 
help  in  times  of  need.  A  friend  willing 
to  share  the  wealth  of  his  experience 
and  knowledge. 

Now,  I  know  there  were  times  when 
Gnxis  Long  and  I  disagreed  on  par- 
ticular Issues.  We  didn't  always  vote 
the  same  way  here. 

But  that  never  bothered  him.  For  he 
was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  true 
friendship  cannot  depend  upon  voting 
records  or  political  opinion.  He  recog- 
nized that  friendship  is  much  stronger 
than  the  shifting  sands  of  political 
concerns. 

I  was  lucky  to  know  Gnxis  Long  as 
a  friend.  And  we  were  all  lucky  that  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

A  very  smart  man  once  said.  "Know- 
ing is  not  enough;  we  must  apply.  Will- 
ing is  not  enough;  we  must  do." 

That  was  Gnxis  Long.  A  public  serv- 
ant both  knowing  and  willing,  one  who 
applied  himself,  one  who  accomplished 
so  very  much. 

A  newspaper  said  it  well:  "As  this 
new  Congress  gathers,  the  Democrats 
will  miss  this  Loulsianlan  on  their  side 
of  the  House.  His  SUte  and  Nation 
will  miss  him  more." 

We'll  all  miss  him.  And  we'll  never 
forget  him. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  our  col- 
league. I  now  yield  to  a  distinguished 
Member  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  hard 
to  really  do  Justice  to  Gnxis  Long's 
service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 


with  Gnxis  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
of  working  with  him  in  the  Democrat- 
ic caucus  on  a  variety  of  projects. 

Gnxis  was  a  rare  individual,  an 
expert  In  procedure  who  also  cared 
very  deeply  about  substance.  Gnxis' 
service  on  the  Rules  Committee 
simply  cannot  be  replaced.  Gnxis  was 
an  outstanding  tactician  for  our  com- 
mittee and  shaped  much  of  what  we 
did  in  that  body,  and  all  of  us  who 
continued  to  serve  on  that  committee 
in  our  own  way  will  try  and  fill  the 
gap  that  Gnxis  has  left,  but  they  are 
very  large  shoes  to  fill. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  Gnxis 
in  the  Democratic  caucus.  Gnxis.  in 
one  of  his  first  acts  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  caucus,  established 
the  Committee  on  Party  Effectiveness, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  from  various  political  per- 
suasions and  from  various  regions.  It 
was  this  committee,  meeting  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  during  the  last  4  years,  that 
helped  in  a  small  way  to  Influence  the 
shape  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  shape  of  the  party  within  this 
House,  not  Just  for  this  year  but  per- 
haps for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Gnxis'  Influence  will  be  continued 
to  be  felt  through  the  actions  of  those 
Members  that  he  Inspired  to  take  part 
in  the  caucus,  to  think  about  sub- 
stance, to  think  about  where  this 
party  is  going  and  to  act  on  that. 

I  miss  Gnxis  very  much,  and  I  know 
that  all  of  my  colleagues,  whether 
they  agreed  with  Gnxis  on  Individual 
pieces  of  legislation,  or  individual 
stands  or  not.  feel  the  same  way. 

I  think  back  to  the  last  fight  that 
Gnxis  was  Involved  in  In  the  Rules 
Committee  on  behalf  of  his  State  and 
on  behalf  of  his  region,  a  fight  that  he 
won  Just  this  last  fall  that  Involved 
natural  gas  legislation  that  was  harm- 
ful to  Louisiana  and  to  our  part  of  the 
country. 

Gnxis  demonstrated  his  mastery  of 
both  procedure  and  substance  in  that 
last  fight,  and  it  Is  as  the  captain  of 
that  last  fight  that  I  will  remember 
Gnxis  Long. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman    from    California    [Mrs. 

BtTHTONl. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I  rise 
to  honor  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Giixis  Long.  He  was  a  truly  outstand- 
ing Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  will  forever  have  a  sig- 
nificant place  in  the  history  of  this 
body. 

Giixis  served  in  the  88th  Congress 
with  my  husband,  and  I  have  known 
Giixis  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  for  21 
years.  Cathy  and  I  have  been  Involved 
with  other  congressional  wives  in  nu- 
merous political  activities,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  she  will  be  running 
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in  the  special  election  to  replace  her 
husband. 

Giixis  remained  a  national  Demo- 
crat in  his  stands  on  issues,  even 
though  it  cost  him  his  seat  at  one  time 
in  Congress  early  in  his  career. 

As  caucus  chairman,  he  led  efforts 
to  use  the  talents  and  knowledge  of 
Members  of  the  House  in  developing 
Democratic  Party  stands  on  issues.  He 
will  deeply  missed  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  his  party.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  Cathy  and  his  two  won- 
derful children. 

Mr.  BRELAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fellow  Representative,  a 
close  personal  friend,  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress,  and  a  proud 
memt>er  of  the  distinguished  Long 
family  of  Louisiana— Gnxis  Long. 

Gnxis  and  I  came  to  Congress  In 
1963.  In  addition  to  both  of  us  begin- 
ning our  congressional  careers  In  the 
88th  Congress,  we  were  both  raised  In 
Louisiana  and  proudly  claim  Louisiana 
State  University  as  our  alma  mater. 
He  was  a  good  friend. 

Gnxis  was  also  a  good  friend  to  this 
Institution.  He  served  it  and  his  Louisi- 
ana constituents  with  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  and  commitment.  His 
work  on  the  Rules  Committee  is  a  tes- 
tament to  his  dedication.  He  could  be 
a  formidable  opponent  on  legislative 
issues,  as  well  as  a  strong  and  valuable 
ally.  His  work  and  contribution  to  the 
betterment  of  this  Institution,  and 
hence,  our  country,  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

To  Cathy  Long,  Nancy  Joins  me  in 
offering  our  prayers  during  this  diffi- 
cult period.  We  can  only  say  that  his 
loss  is  one  shared  by  many;  his  deter- 
mined spirit  touched  the  lives  of  many 
of  us  in  this  Congress  and  across  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  these  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  counted  him  as  both  a 
trusted  colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]. 

Mr.  OBETY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  to  Join 
those  who  were  paying  their  respects 
to  Gnxis  Long  today.  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  ever  met  Gnxis.  Dick  Boil- 
ing used  to  have  a  group  of  Members 
with  whom  he  would  get  together  reg- 
ularly In  Otis  Pike's  office.  Shortly 
after  Gnxis  was  reelected  to  the  Con- 
gress after  he  had  been  gone  for  some 
time,  he  came  into  the  meeting  with 
Dick  and  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
Gnxis  Long.  I  had  heard  of  Speedy 
Long.  I  had  heard  of  Russell  Loho, 


E^arl  Long,  but  I  had  never  heard  of 
Giixis.  It  took  about  an  hour  in  that 
meeting  for  me  to  realize  that  Gnxis 
Long  was  one  tough  cookie.  He  had  a 
quality  which  is  in  very  strong  need  in 
a  political  system  which  is  called  guts. 
I  think  throughout  his  career  he  ex- 
hibited that.  It  was  very  difficult  for 
him  to  make  some  of  the  choices  he 
made  on  issues,  especially  In  regard  to 
civil  rights.  But  he  made  them  because 
he  understood  they  were  right  and 
they  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  he  stuck  by  them. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  made 
him  such  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  House  is  that  he  was  truly  an  In- 
stitutional man.  He  did  recognize  that 
before  you  could  succeed  as  an  individ- 
ual Member  of  this  House,  this  place 
itself  had  to  work  and  it  had  to  work 
well.  He  recognized  that  because  the 
Interests  of  the  House  had  to  come 
before  many  other  things  he  recog- 
nized that  on  occasion,  even  though 
you  had  a  political  advantage,  it  was 
wise  not  to  press  it  for  the  greater 
good  of  everyone  concerned  and  for 
the  greater  good  of  the  country.  He 
stuck  by  that  rule. 

He  was  also  one  of  those  who  tried 
to  merge  the  pressures  for  economic 
growth  In  this  country  with  the  pres- 
suires  for  equity  and  to  try  to  fuse  both 
into  a  rational  set  of  policies  for  his 
party  and  for  the  country. 

I  think  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
person  who  was  a  problem  solver 
rather  than  a  rhetorician. 

I  very  greatly  regret  his  passing.  I 
Just  want  to  extend  my  sincere  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife.  Cathy. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Ncnx]. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Brzaux.  I  think  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful idea  to  have  this  remembrance  of 
an  old  and  dear  friend. 

I  probably  knew  GnxT  Long  as  well 
as— and  longer  than— most  Members 
of  the  House.  In  1958  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Contested  Elec- 
tions. That  committee  is  out  of  exist- 
ence now,  but  in  those  particular  days 
the  chief  counsel  was  Gnxr  Long,  a 
young,  able,  and  talented  fellow,  who 
served  the  committee  very  well.  I  got 
to  know  him  and  to  respect  him. 

Then  in  1962  he  ran  for  the  Con- 
gress and  was  elected.  The  opening 
day  of  that  session  Is  one  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Congress  that  historians 
write  about.  It  was  to  break  the  coali- 
tion between  the  southern  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  who  had  allied 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
"Judge"  Smith  of  Virginia.  The  ques- 
tion came  of  enlarging  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. GnxY  Long  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  foresight.  He  appreciated  that 
in  our  democracy  the  power  of  the 
Rules  Committee  must  be  such  that 


the  leadership  can  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor,  which  was  not  the  case  at 
that  time. 

So  he  voted  with  the  majority  on 
that  day  to  enable  us— for  the  future 
of  this  legislative  body— to  be  able  to 
get  the  legislation  on  the  floor.  This 
hurt  him  badly  back  home  where  he 
represented  a  very  conservative  dis- 
trict. 

OnxY  was  defeated  for  reelection. 
At  a  later  date  he  ran  for  Governor, 
always  doing  well,  but  a  "bridesmaid 
and  never  the  bride." 

He  came  back  to  this  Congress  in 
1973  and  again  showed  extreme  cour- 
age as  legislation  came  along,  especial- 
ly civil  rights  legislation.  GnxY  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  have  seen  caucus  chairmen  come 
and  go.  I  always  say  that  every  whip, 
every  majority  leader,  every  chairman 
of  the  caucus  always  does  a  better  Job 
than  the  one  before  them.  They  take 
the  Inequities  and  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  correct  them.  Giixy  was  truly  the 
most  forceful  that  I  ever  saw. 

He  and  Cathy.  Millie,  and  I  have 
traveled  together.  There  was  a  bond  of 
friendship  that  had  grown  between 
the  OT^elll  family  and  the  Long 
family  and  I  know  that  Millie  Joins  me 
and  has  already  expressed  to  Cather- 
ine our  sincerest.  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  loss  of  GnxY.  He  truly  was  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  my  hands  the 
remarks  that  I  made  at  the  services  in 
Alexandria.  LA.  last  week.  Cathy 
called  and  asked  me  If  I  would  Join  in 
the  eulogy.  She  paid  me  a  great  honor. 
I  would  like  to  Include  my  remarks  at 
this  time: 

Reverend  Clergy,  Cathy,  Oeorge  and 
Janls.  my  colleagues,  friends  and  admlrera 
of  OilUs  Long. 

OUUb  Long  was  my  friend.  We  served  to- 
gether on  the  House  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions 36  years  ago.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
achievement  with  a  great  future  ahead  of 
him. 

Soon  after  we  met  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  the  heady  days  of  the  New  Frontier. 
In  his  first  term  he  quickly  stood  up  for 
what  was  right  for  the  House  and  what  was 
right  for  the  country.  Aa  a  result,  he  waited 
awhile  for  his  second  term. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  reputation  he  gained 
for  courage  and  conviction  made  up  for  the 
years  he  loat  In  seniority.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  House,  beginning  with  his  service  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  he  quickly  rose  In 
the  leadership  of  the  House. 

Oillis  was  popular,  knowledgeable  and  in- 
fluential. His  colleagues  looked  to  him  for 
guidance  and  he  always  listened  to  them  for 
advice. 

He  was  a  condUator.  He  was  a  consensiis- 
bullder.  He  was  a  unifier. 

We  welcomed  change.  But  he  never 
wanted  to  leave  anyone  behind.  He  sought 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  punish.  He 
fought  to  reconcile  rather  than  to  divide. 

Recently,  he  advocated  that  his  party 
needed  to  recapture  the  "vital  center"  of 
the  American  electorate.  Well.  Oillis  Long 
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himaelf  wm  the  "vital  center"  of  the  Hoiue 
leadership,  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee. 
and  the  Democratic  caucus. 

And  of  course,  he  was  the  "vital  center"  of 
his  family,  his  community  and  his  district. 

QiUls  was  a  doer,  he  made  things  happen 
and  he  made  things  better.  He  was  Impa- 
tient for  results,  but  he  was  always  paUent 
with  people. 

He  cared  deeply  about  his  constituents, 
his  colleagues  and  his  countrymen.  As  a 
result,  they  cared  about  him. 

John  Kennedy  reminded  us  that  "we 
should  not  forget  those  acta  of  courage  with 
which  men  lived".  WeU  we  will  never  forget 
the  courage  with  which  Olllls  lived  every 
day  In  face  of  Illness  during  the  last  several 
years.  We  will  never  forget  the  courage  he 
displayed  In  his  first  term  In  Congress.  We 
will  never  forget  how  bravely  he  served  his 
country  In  World  War  II. 

His  courage,  his  commitment  and  his  com- 
passion will  remain  In  the  center  of  our  lives 
and  our  experiences  for  years  to  come. 

Olllls  was  a  strong  voice  In  the  House.  His 
was  a  voice  of  conviction  and  of  moderation. 
His  voice  will  no  longer  be  heard  in  the 
House.  His  vote  will  no  longer  be  recorded 
in  the  Chamber.  But  I  promise  you  his  in- 
fluence remains  because  his  memory  lives 
on  in  our  minds,  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  en- 
during respect  and  admiration  for  him  and 
for  what  he  stood  for. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'Neill]  for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
for  everyone's  information  is  yield  to 
the  elected  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  then  to  the  Louisiana 
delegation  members  and  then  to 
others  in  rank  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

LOTT]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

i  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  expressing  our  sadness  at  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  best  legislators  I  have  seen 
operate  here  in  the  House  in  the  16 
years  that  I  have  been  in  this  city.  He 
was  my  neighbor  over  there  in  Louisi- 
ana. That  led  us  on  many  occasions  to 
work  together  on  legislation  where  he 
had  a  common  interest. 

He  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  served  on  the 
Rules  Committee  with  him  for  10 
years.  He  in  mjuiy  ways  changed  the 
direction  of  the  Rules  Committee  as  a 
consummate  politician,  technician, 
and  tactician.  I  always  appreciated, 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  real  sense  of 
this  institution  and  consequently  im- 
proved the  operation  of  the  House.  He 
was  interested  in  congressional  over- 
sight and  trying  to  make  sure  that  this 
body  did  take  a  look  at  what  it  had 
done.  We  worked  closely  together  on 
the  Legislative  Process  Subcommittee 
on  sunset  legislation  and  related  over- 
sight proposals.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  under 
his  chairmanship,  auid  he  was  always 
gracious  to  me. 
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Obviously,  he  did  an  outstanding  Job 
as  the  chairman  of  his  party's  caucus. 
I  think  he  was  revolutionary  in  the 
many  wajrs  that  he  tried  to  make  It 
more  active.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  observed  the  leadership  that  he 
provided  In  that  caucus. 

I  did  work  with  him  on  many  bipar- 
tisan issues  and  felt  that  when  we 
worked  together  we  were  able  to  ac- 
complish some  positive  things  on  legis- 
lation. 

What  meant  more  than  anything 
else  to  me  with  Oillis  was  that  he  was 
fair  in  the  way  that  he  dealt  with  me 
as  a  Member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  left  a 
legacy  here  that  we  will  all  remember 
and  appreciate.  I  think  that  the  House 
is  a  better  place  because  of  the  service 
of  our  friend  and  colleague.  Oillis 
Long.  I  extend  my  feelings  to  his 
family  on  this  great  loss. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  AlkxamderI. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  honoring  the  memory  of 
our  dear  departed  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Gillis  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1968.  I  came  to  this  Institution  and 
was  sworn  In.  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  1969.  with  the  firm  conviction  that  I 
would  not  be  shackled  by  the  history 
of  prejudice  and  bias  that  had  been  as- 
sociated by  some  people  with  Repre- 
sentatives from  my  native  State 
during  the  last  several  decades. 

I  came  here  committed  to  ideals 
which  I  felt  very  alone  in  bringing  to 
Congress  from  my  region,  to  learn 
that  there  were  other  souJ  mates  who 
were  here  with  me  and  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  from  the  South  with  whom  I 
associated  and  with  whom  I  was  com- 
fortable ideologically  and  philosophi- 
cally. Though  Gillis  had  a  break  in 
his  service  and  he  was  not  here  in  1969 
when  I  was  sworn  in.  I  soon  learned  of 
him.  And  when  he  returned  a  couple 
of  yesirs  later.  I  respected  him  as  a 
master  craftsman  of  the  art  of  politics, 
as  a  master  Congressman  who  was 
committed  not  only  to  the  people  of 
his  district  In  Louisiana  that  he  repre- 
sented in  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  who 
was  equally  committed  to  a  set  of 
ideals  which  he  brought  with  him  as  a 
standard  by  which  he  measured  his 
performance  in  representing  his  con- 
stituents. 

And  I  think  most  of  all  I  admired 
the  courage  of  this  man  in  fulfilling 
the  commitments  that  he  had.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  commitments.  We 
were  frequently  visitors  about  the 
plight  of  our  region  and  its  part  that  It 
should  play  in  national  politics.  We 
frequently  conferred  about  matters  of 


debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  And 
after  all  of  the  work  was  done,  he 
would  lay  politics  aside  and  be  the 
friend  to  me  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  that  we  all  knew  him  to  be. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  stand 
here  today,  and  It  is  with  warmth  and 
heartfelt  condolence  that  I  extend  my 
feelings  to  his  family  and  to  especially 
Cathy,  who  shared  Oillis"  work  with 
him  step  by  step  each  day  that  he 
served  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  for  jielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  thank  him  also  for 
taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  grew  up  in  Louisiana, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
throughout  my  formative  years  I  grew 
up  in  Louisiana  hearing  the  name  of 
Gillis  Long  repeated  time  and  time 
again.  The  people  of  Louisiana  knew 
him  for  his  record  as  an  outstanding 
statesman,  they  knew  him  for  his 
record  as  a  war  veteran,  during  which 
service  he  received  recognition  for  out- 
standing valor.  He  received  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  But,  most 
importantly,  he  was  a  master  politi- 
cian. 

Oillis  Long  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  E>emocratIc  Party  In  Louisiana.  He 
was  politically  and  philosophically,  I 
suppose,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fence,  the  opposite  side  of  the  spec- 
tnun.  from  me.  But  I  believe.  In  know- 
ing Gillis  over  these  last  8  years  that 
I  have  served  In  Congress,  that  we  had 
a  great  deal  In  common.  I  know  that 
we  were  friends,  despite  our  political 
and  philosophical  differences.  There  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Louisiiuia 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  passing. 

Gillis  had  the  politically  famous 
name  of  Long,  but  he  came  from  rela- 
tively oljscure  and  simple  surround- 
ings. He  rose  to  prominence  because 
he  was  a  whirlwind  of  energy,  an  irre- 
pressible campaigner,  a  formidable  op- 
ponent, an  Inveterate  liberal  and  a 
yellow-dog  Democrat.  But  he  was  also 
a  good  guy.  and  you  could  trvist  him. 
you  could  count  on  his  word.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  alliances  with 
people  who  did  not  necessarily  share 
his  views  If  It  was  for  mutual  political 
benefit.  I  recall  one  time  when  he 
shared  the  cost  of  a  poll  with  Dave 
Treen  who  was  thinking  of  running 
for  Governor.  Gillis  was  also  think- 
ing of  running  for  Governor.  They  got 
the  same  pollster,  they  put  their 
money  in  together,  shared  the  cost, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  poll.  Dave 
Treen  decided  ultimately  to  nm  for 
Governor  and  Gillis  Long  decided  not 
to. 

I  remember  one  time,  more  close  to 
my  own  political  future,  I  suppose,  he 
worked  with  me  on  reapportionment. 


to  help  secure  his  base,  and  mine,  as  it 
turned  out,  as  far  as  our  positions 
were  concerned  among  our  State  legis- 
lators. 

I  have  to  say  that  Gillis  was  re- 
markable in  another  context,  for  let 
any  political  adversary  rue  the  day 
that  he  went  up  against  Oillis  Long, 
either  on  the  campaign  trail  or  on  the 
legislative  battlefield.  Oillis  was  mer- 
ciless in  his  combative  nature,  and  he 
could  beat  the  toughest  of  odds  when 
the  time  and  circumstances  were  right. 

The  time  never  was  right  for  Gillis 
to  have  become  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  that  was  a  goal  he  had  set  for 
himself  at  various  times  throughout 
his  career.  But  that  was  not  signifi- 
cant, for  Gillis  was  the  consummate 
political  maneuverer  of  Louisiana.  His 
tentacles,  his  machinations,  his  inge- 
nuity, and  his  Integrity  were  always 
one  step  away  from  the  Governor's 
mansion,  regardless  of  who  might 
have  occupied  It  over  the  last  25  years. 

OiLUS  had  friends  In  every  comer  of 
Louisiana  and  friends  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  this  Nation  of  ours. 
And  for  those  who  did  not  count 
themselves  among  his  friends,  well,  he 
could  always  be  sure  that  at  the  very 
least  he  had  their  respect. 

Oillis  Long  left  his  mark  on  Louisi- 
ana and  on  the  Nation.  He  was 
throughout  his  entire  life  every  ounce 
the  "happy  warrior"  that  the  late 
Hubert  Humphrey  was,  for  he  reveled 
in  challenge.  In  politics,  and  in  life. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  sometimes 
have  often  disagreed  with  Oillis'  posi- 
tions on  the  issues,  but  you  did  not 
have  to  agree  with  Gillis  to  know 
that  he  was  one  hell  of  a  man. 

I  learned  at  his  funeral  that  2  weeks 
before  he  died  Gillis  asked  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Walter  Fauntroy.  to  sing  "The  Im- 
possible Dream"  at  his  funeral  cere- 
mony. I  think  that  song  capsullzes 
Oillis  Long's  life,  and  you  cannot 
help  but  admire  a  man  who  can  face 
up  to  his  unfortunate  fate  with  such 
courage. 

His  lovely  wife.  Cathy,  and  his  chi- 
dren.  George  and  Janice,  who  now 
mourn  his  departure  from  this  Earth, 
can  later  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
Oillis  Long  lived  his  life  sjid  wasted 
nothing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Gillis  Long  leaves  a  void 
which  will  not  be  easily  filled.  Gillis 
Long  determined  early  in  his  life  that 
he  would  be  a  public  man.  His  was  no 
ordinary  dream  of  mere  personal  am- 
bition, of  prestige,  power,  and  popular- 
ity, though  there  would  be  nothing 
wrong  with  a  young  man  dreaming  of 
those  things.  His  was  a  dream  of  a 


career  in  public  service,  the  benefici- 
aries of  which  would  be  his  people,  his 
region,  the  small  towns,  and  families 
with  whom  he  grew  up. 

Gillis  began  ardently  and  with  the 
dedication,  which  he  devoted  to  every 
task  that  he  ever  undertook,  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  career.  His  educa- 
tion interrupted  by  the  cruel  cata- 
clysm of  World  War  II,  he  entered  the 
Army  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  slogging  across  E^irope  and 
earning  the  Bronze  Star  and  the 
PiuT)le  Heart  in  service  to  our  country. 
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Resuming  his  education,  he  graduat- 
ed from  Louisiana  State  University 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
student  body,  and  received  his  law 
degree.  Then  Gillis  began  In  his  ear- 
nest, dedicated  way  to  master  the  craft 
of  lawmaking. 

Gillis  Long  became  a  legislator's 
legislator,  and  a  consummate  politi- 
cian: that  word  so  much  misunder- 
stood and  so  frequently  abused.  But 
Oillis  knew  that  politics,  which  Web- 
ster defines  as  the  science  and  art  of 
government,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  a  free  society  as  water 
is  to  the  flow  of  a  river.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  filthy  and  corrupted,  and 
neither  does  the  river,  for  man  has  the 
wisdom,  if  he  has  the  will,  to  keep 
them  both  clean. 

Gillis  soon  was  recognized  as  a  man 
of  conviction.  When  expediency  might 
have  justified  a  temporary  sacrifice  of 
principle  in  the  face  of  Implacable 
prejudice,  Gnxis  stood  firm  by  his 
convictions.  Because  of  this,  he  knew 
the  personal  anguish  of  political 
defeat,  but  never  did  defeat  become 
defeatism,  nor  sour  into  personal  self - 
pity. 

Gillis  overcame  those  defeats  dem- 
onstrating both  the  ability  to  be  gra- 
cious In  victory,  which  requires  the 
skills  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  gra- 
cious In  defeat,  which  requires  the 
fiber  of  a  man.  In  Congress,  we  called 
upon  him  repeatedly  when  difficult 
tasks  were  required;  when  delicate  ne- 
gotiations were  needed.  He  always 
came  through. 

Oillis  served  as  a  sort  of  bridge 
across  which  Members  of  different  ge- 
ographic origins,  of  different  genera- 
tions and  of  different  ideologies  could 
communicate.  He  was  creative,  he  was 
constructive,  and  In  every  way  a  model 
Member. 

We  mourn  his  passing,  and  as  we  do, 
we  recall  with  honor  and  pride  the  dis- 
tinction that  he  cast  upon  this  Cham- 
ber. He  reflected  credit  upon  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government,  and 
credit  upon  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BREIAUX.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize now  the  first  lady  of  our  delega- 
tion, Congresswoman  Linot  Boogs. 


Birs.  BOGG8.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gillis  had  left  word  to 
his  beautiful  Cathy  that  at  the  fuiner- 
al  exercises  honoring  him,  he  would 
like  a  simple,  military  funeral,  and 
that  he  would  like  for  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  and  me  to 
deliver  the  eulogies,  and  he  would  like 
for  Walter  PAtmrROT  to  sing  "The 
Impossible  Dream,"  which  was  his  fa- 
vorite song. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
permission  to  include  the  remarks  that 
I  made  in  the  eulogy  at  the  service 
within  the  context  of  these  special  re- 
membrances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  In  the  eulogy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  said  that  Louisiana  had  lost 
a  stalwart  son;  that  the  Nation  had 
lost  a  determined  patriot,  and  that 
each  of  us,  individually,  had  lost  a  pre- 
cious friend.  Oillis'  service  to  our 
State  was  absolutely  Immeasurable. 
He  was  a  defender  and  a  promoter  of 
all  of  Its  resources.  Its  human  re- 
sources and  its  beautiful  natural  re- 
sources. He  was  also  a  promoter  of  its 
industry;  of  Its  trade;  of  Its  commerce, 
nationally  and  jitematlonally.  Most 
of  all,  he  was  a  supporter  of  its  people 
and  of  their  problems  and  of  their 
needs. 

Tou  have  just  heard  the  majority 
leader  talk  about  Gillis'  patriotism  on 
the  battlefield  of  war.  and  all  of  us  in 
this  House  know  about  his  patriotism 
on  the  battlefield  of  politics.  We  know, 
as  the  great  song  from  the  Man  From 
LaMancha  says,  that  he  gave  his  last 
ounce  of  courage  to  bring  all  of  us 
beyond  the  unreachable  star. 

He  was  indeed  a  great  promoter  of 
this  House,  of  the  institution  of  this 
House.  We  have  heard  the  Speaker 
reminisce  today  about  the  young  coun- 
sel to  the  committee  that  handled  the 
Speaker's  own  situation  when  he  first 
came  to  the  House.  My  husband.  Hale, 
was  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  selected  Onxis  Long  as  the  chief 
counsel. 

Their  friendship  grew  and  blossomed 
and  all  of  Hale's  love  of  this  House 
was  somehow  transferred  to  and  im- 
plemented in  Oillis'  feelings.  He,  in 
turn,  attracted  men  and  women  of  tre- 
mendous abilities  to  the  service  of  this 
House  and  to  politics  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  In  political  service.  True 
friend  we  all  know  he  was.  There  was 
never  a  time  when,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, he  was  not  ready  to  befriend 
the  Members  of  this  House.  Whether 
it  was  In  a  small,  personal  gesture  or 
tremendous  help  in  a  difficult  cam- 
psdgn,  at  home  or  in  legislation,  Onxjs 
was  there  always  to  be  helpful  to  us. 
During  the  whole  time  he  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  wife,  Cathy.  She  is 
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a  true  professional  in  her  own  right, 
and  it  Is  with  great  pride  and  expecta- 
tion that  I  hope  that  she  will  be  run- 
ning for  election  in  the  special  election 
to  bring  some  of  the  love  of  Louisiana, 
some  of  the  strength  and  courage, 
some  of  the  friendship  and  devotion  to 
this  House  that  we  have  lost  in  Gilus. 
I  hope  that  Cathy  will  consider  bring- 
ing some  of  all  of  this  back  to  us. 

I  want  to  extend  to  her  and  to 
Janice  and  George,  to  Floyd  and  to  all 
the  other  family  members  our  deepest 
sympathy,  our  dearest  love,  and  our 
great  thanks  for  sharing  Giixis  with 
us  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  gracious  per- 
mission, the  expressions  of  eulogy  that 
I  delivered  at  Gilus'  funeral  services 
now  follow: 

Each  of  us  here  today,  and  thousands  of 
others  such  as  we.  has  lost  an  affectionate 
friend;  Louisiana  has  lost  a  stalwart  son  of 
an  Illustrious  Louisiana  political  family  and 
the  Nation  has  lost  a  loyal  and  determined 
patriot. 

Our  personal  grief  has  been  assuaged  by 
the  national  and  International  expressions 
of  praise  for  his  solid  accomplishments  and 
his  unique  contributions  to  the  sUbUlty  of 
our  national  economy,  to  the  Institution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  State,  to  the  futxire  of  the  Re- 
public. We  have  been  especially  consoled 
during  these  services  by  the  eloquent  re- 
membrances of  the  leaders  he  most  admired 
and  loved. 

Tucked  away  among  the  obituary  praises, 
are  two  items  that  best  describe  GUlls'  own 
sentiments.  They  are  his  request  for  a 
simple  military  funeral  and  the  notice  of  his 
establishment  of  the  Glllls  Long  Scholar- 
ship at  Louisiana  State  University.  Distin- 
guished leader,  complicated  Intellectual 
that  he  surely  was,  nonetheless  OUlis  re- 
mained a  simple  man,  loyal  to  his  roots, 
grateful  for  his  opportxinltles.  He  repeatedly 
gave  credit  for  his  education  to  the  free  text 
books  made  available  to  Louisiana  children 
by  then  Governor  Huey  P.  Long  and  to  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  that  assured  his  pursuance 
of  the  law  at  L.S.U.  He  understood  as  did 
his  friend,  my  husband  Hale,  that  to  be 
truly  great,  our  SUte  had  to  open  these 
windows  of  opportunity  to  all  of  Its  people 
and  often  In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  he  stood  valiantly  much 
as  Walt  Whitman's  "Louisiana  Live  Oak" 
had  "all  alone,  without  any  companion.  It 
grew  there  uttering  Joyous  leaves  of  dark 
green." 

He  was  a  true  son  of  Lotiislana  and  served 
her  extraordinarily  well. 

His  determination  to  accomplish  what  he 
set  out  to  do  was  sidetracked  only  twice 
when  he  faUed  In  his  election  bids  for  the 
Governorship.  The  campaigns,  however, 
only  whetted  his  Insatiable  appetite  for 
knowledge  about  the  problems  and  the  po- 
tential for  growth  in  the  State  and  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  her  people.  He 
transferred  his  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  Interests  of  Louisiana  to  the  wider  na- 
tional arena  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, knowing  as  the  "Almanac  of  Politics" 
observed  that  "his  current  district  seemed 
entirely  pleased  to  reelect  him  Indefinitely." 
Through  his  position  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, his  leadership  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  especially  through  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. Oillls  promoted  and  protected  the 


energy,  the  water,  the  agricultural  and 
forest  resources,  and  expanded  the  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  research.  Industrial 
and  technological  opporiunltles  for  our 
State.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Wracked  by  pain  and  discomfort,  as  a  true 
Loulslanlan,  Gillis  loved  life  to  Its  fullest  ex- 
pression. Surely  now  we  can  publicly  admit 
that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  krewe  of  Lou- 
Islanlans  for  the  Washington.  D.C.  Ifardl 
Gras  BaU.  Inveterate  traveller,  collector  of 
art,  eclectic  In  his  taste  as  an  enjoyer  of  lit- 
erature, of  music,  of  drama  and  most  espe- 
cially of  the  musical  "Man  from  La 
Mancha,"  whose  theme  song  has  been  ele- 
vated today  into  an  exquisite  requiem  by 
our  chivalrous  colleague,  Walter  Pauntroy. 

His  all  time  favorite  pastime  was  fishing. 
Fatigued  at  times  beyond  ordinary  measure, 
he  was  constantly  rejuvenated  by  a  fishing 
trip.  As  was  the  Lord  Jesus  to  whose  princi- 
ples he  consistently  adhered,  Glllls  was  also 
a  "fisher  of  men"  and  women.  He  attracted 
energetic,  talented  persons  of  great  worth  to 
the  art  of  politics,  then  organized,  trained, 
led  and  Inspired  them  into  rendering  benefi- 
cial service  to  our  Nation,  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  the  institution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  often  as  staff  members  in 
his  own  offices.  He  also  possessed  the  un- 
canny knack  for  transforming  them  into 
loving  personal  friends. 

Above  all  else.  Gillis  was  a  patriot.  He  con- 
secrated his  considerate  talents,  his  ener- 
gies, his  vast  InteUlgence  to  the  service  of 
our  Nation  and  SUte,  and  to  the  people  who 
had  given  him  the  honor  of  representing 
them  in  the  Congress. 

On  the  battlefield  of  war,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  reminded  us,  he  won  the  Bronze 
Star  and  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 
And  on  the  battlefield  of  politics,  he  gave 
his  "last  ounce  of  courage,"  to  transport  all 
of  us  beyond  "the  unreachable  stars." 

Throughout  his  quest,  he  was  Joined  by 
his  family  members,  his  parents,  his  gallant 
brother  Floyd,  by  the  memory  of  his  dear 
sister,  his  precious  children,  George  and 
Janls  (what  a  Joy  they  provided  him  and 
what  a  rich  legacy  he  has  left  them!),  by  lit- 
erally thousands  of  avid,  loyal  supporters, 
but  most  especially  by  his  beautiful  Cathy, 
a  woman  of  valor  and  keen  InteUlgence, 
greatly  loved  by  all  of  the  rest,  and  a  true 
professional  In  her  own  right. 

And  now  It  Is  time  for  our  weary  patriot  to 
be  "laid  to  his  rest":  that  we  release  him  to 
the  company  of  the  angels  as  we  drum  roll 
our  combined  tributes  Into  a  final  salute, 
and  say  goodbye  to  our  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  Congress- 
woman  Oakar. 

onxis  LOHo:  a  practical  vision  art 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  great  sense 
of  loss  that  I  rise  to  speak  about  our 
late  colleague,  Gillis  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Gillis'  untimely  death  has  taken 
from  the  Nation  and  Congress  a  man 
of  unusual  vision  and  understanding. 
He  was  a  rare  leader  who  knew  not 
only  the  direction  the  Nation  needed 
to  take  but  also  the  steps  that  needed 
to  be  taken  to  give  that  direction.  He 
was  an  activist,  goal-oriented  vision- 
ary. 


Onxis'  great  strength  was  that  he 
understood  the  role  of  Congress  and 
the  Democratic  Party  in  accomplish- 
ing the  goals  he  set  out  for  the  Nation. 
He  had  a  unique  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Congress  and  the 
Democratic  Party  as  institutions.  His 
goal  was  to  strengthen  those  institu- 
tions to  make  them  vehicles  for  bring- 
ing about  change  and  providing  cre- 
ative, fresh  solutions  to  America's 
needs. 

In  the  House,  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  in  turning  the  Democratic 
caucus  into  an  Instrument  for  involv- 
ing Members  and  finding  new  ap- 
proaches to  solving  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. Gnxis  recognized  the  party's 
need  to  develop  and  present  new  Ideas. 

Moreover,  Gillis  understood  how 
crucial  it  was  for  a  political  party  to 
reflect  not  only  its  grass  roots  but  also 
its  elected  officials.  In  this  sense,  he 
was  a  very  practical  visionary.  For  he 
wanted  the  Democratic  Party  to  be 
able  to  govern  and  instill  confidence  in 
the  American  electorate  that  it  had 
the  ability  to  govern. 

If  I  may  Inject  a  personal  note,  I 
want  to  say  how  greatly  I  will  miss  his 
counsel.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  miss  it  greatly. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  important  that 
we  remember  Gillis  by  recalling  his 
legacy  and  committing  ourselves  to 
building  on  the  foundation  he  laid. 
This  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
monument  to  a  great  party  and  con- 
gressional leader. 

Throughout  his  career  In  Congress, 
Gillis  had  his  wife,  Cathy,  working 
side  by  side  with  him.  She  shared  his 
vision,  his  compassion  and  his  under- 
standing of  how  to  get  things  done. 
Moreover,  she  knows  the  people  of 
Louisiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  their  needs.  Cathy  is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  carry  on  his  work. 

D  1220 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  who  has  been  pa- 
tiently waiting,  if  he  would  like  to  be 
heard  at  ihlx  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  serve 
in  the  House  learn  quickly  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  Integrity,  who  have 
dedication,  who  have  intelligence,  who 
have  character,  and  we  learned  many 
years  ago  that  Gillis  Lowg  met  all  of 
those  measurements  because  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  Members  we  ever  had. 

Gillis  and  I  came  together  in  the 
88th  Congress.  I  like  to  recall  a  little 
story  about  Gillis. 

One  evening,  we  were  all  sitting 
around  and  Gillis  Long  started  talk- 
ing about  his  district.  Just  like  most  of 
us,  Gillis  said  he  had  been  asked  the 
question:  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  up  for  reelection  and  were  6&- 
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feated?  Gillis  responded  that  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  would  do.  He 
said,  'I  would  nm  again". 

Then  he  added  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  this  job,  none  is 
more  exciting,  more  challenging. 
There  Is  recognition  and  prestige.  You 
meet  interesting  people  from  all  over 
the  world  and  there  is  definitely  a 
sense  of  making  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  coimtrymen.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  he  was  a 
natural  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
each  day  brought  new  challenges. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Onxis 
was  not  defeated  for  Congress  and  he 
probably  never  would  have  been  de- 
feated. The  Eighth  District  of  Louisi- 
ana loved  him  and  his  colleagues  loved 
him.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  Gillis  Longs  in  this  country. 
He  was  definitely  a  man  of  total  dedi- 
cation to  the  Job  of  representing  his 
constituents. 

Now,  Gillis  Long  was  a  third  and 
fourth  cousin  in  the  legendary  Long 
family  and  in  the  early  days,  they  did 
not  recognize  him  as  family.  According 
to  Gillis  his  side  of  the  family  was 
somewhat  removed  from  the  famous 
side. 

But  his  status  changed  during  his 
days  as  a  public  servant  at  I^U. 
Gillis  tells  the  story  this  way.  His 
roommate  was  nmnlng  for  LJSU  stu- 
dent body  president  and  then  decided 
not  to  run.  Gillis  tried  his  'oest  to 
convince  him  to  reconsider  but  the 
roommate  said  absolutely  not.  So, 
Gillis  at  the  last  moment,  decided  to 
ruin,  and  much  to  his  surprise  he  won. 
The  newspapers  played  up  his  win 
with  the  headline  "Another  Long  Is 
Elected." 

In  those  days,  Gillis  lived  in  a  bar- 
racks type  dormitory  which  had  one 
phone  in  the  middle  of  the  long  empty 
hall.  Early  the  next  morning  after  the 
election  he  received  a  phone  call  at 
about  6  a.m.  Gillis  was  summoned  to 
the  phone,  and  as  he  sleepily  picked 
up  the  receiver  he  heard  this  voice 
over  the  other  end  say  "Cousin  Gillis, 
this  is  Cousin  Russell!"  Gillis  knew 
he  was  at  long  last  in  the  family  when 
Senator  Russell  Long  called. 

When  Gillis  and  Cathy  first  came 
to  Congress  they  entered  in  1963  with 
the  88th  Congress,  which  has  through 
the  years  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
and  most  active  of  all  the  congression- 
al families.  Cathy  and  Gillis  and 
Beryl  and  I  have  spent  many  happy 
hours  together  making  plans  for  the 
Annual  88th  Club  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Party,  and  then  each  year  in  March 
seeing  these  plans  turn  into  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  evenings  of  the  session 
thanks  to  our  good  friend  George 
Koch.  Because  of  the  Longs,  we  can 
take  great  pride  in  knowing  that  more 
Members— both  former  and  present- 
come  back  to  celebrate  with  us  than 
any  in  the  Congress.  The  88th  Club 
has  been  a  close  knit,  caring  group, 


and  OiLLis  was  one  of  our  most  caring 
and  beloved  members. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Gillis  was  alwajrs 
there— making  a  difference. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Huckabt]. 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  every  other 
member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
have  truly  lost  a  dear  friend  and  a 
great  colleague  in  Gnxis  Long.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  lost  one  of  her  most 
able  statesmen  and  certainly  the 
House  of  Representatives  lost  one  of 
its  strongest  leaders. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Just  so 
eloquently  explained,  Gillis  Long 
broke  upon  the  Louisiana  political 
scene  when  he  became  elected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  at  l£XS  many 
years  ago.  We  in  Louisiana  pride  our- 
selves on  the  fact  that  we  love  politics 
so  much.  It  seems  as  if  we  have  a 
statewide  election  almost  every  year, 
and  those  years  in  which  we  do  not,  we 
certainly  look  at  who  wins  the  student 
body  presidency  of  I^U. 

I  got  to  know  Gillis  first  some  20 
years  ago.  Gnxis  was  running  for 
Governor  of  Louisiana.  My  father-in- 
law  was  coordinating  several  of  the 
rural  parishes  in  northern  Louisiana 
for  Gillis,  and  I  can  remember  riding 
up  and  down  r.hose  country  roads  put- 
ting up  tree  signs  and  bumper  stickers 
for  Gillis  Long  back  then. 

Gillis,  even  back  then,  as  he  was  to 
the  very  end,  and  I  think  he  would  not 
object  to  being  referred  to  as  such,  was 
a  populist,  a  man  of  the  people.  He 
prided  himself  on  representing  the 
little  people  not  only  of  Louisiana  but 
of  this  Nation. 

Although  I  disagreed  with  Onxis 
philosophically  on  some  Issues,  I  truly 
admired  and  respected  him.  When  I 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
some  8  years  ago,  Gillis  Long  was  one 
of  those  who  took  me  by  the  hand,  as 
most  Members  must  have  someone  do, 
to  show  them  the  ropes,  so  to  speak. 
Gnxis  never  failed  me  when  I  called 
upon  him. 

Gillis  was  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ers I  have  ever  known.  In  his  total 
dedication  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
to  his  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
and  to  this  House  of  Representatives, 
Gillis  litertdly  lived  and  breathed  for 
his  Job  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  sons,  and  the  House  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  Members. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  merely  echo  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huck- 
abt]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Congressman  Gillis  Long.  He 
has  served  this  House  and  his  constitu- 
ents well. 

I  am  fortuinate  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Mr.  Long  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He 
viewed  the  committee  as  one  for  long- 
range  thinking  and  planning  and  thus 
brought  with  him  a  unique  and  valua- 
ble perspective. 

Representative  Long  was  also  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. That  is  an  understatement.  He 
was  perhaps  the  key  member  of  the 
committee  on  most  major  Issues.  He 
viewed  his  role  on  the  committee  seri- 
ously and  worked  diligently  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  Long  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  caucus.  When  he  took 
over  the  chairmanship  he  immediately 
set  about  strengthening  the  caucus. 
He  is  in  fact  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
pledged  to  try  to  unify  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House."  He  was  deter- 
mined to  set  up  discussions  in  the 
caucus  about  the  role  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  future  national  politics. 
His  attitude  was  suimirable  and  we  will 
try  to  carry  on  the  dream  Gillis  Long 
had  about  the  important  part  the 
caucus  can  play  in  our  political 
system. 

Gnxis  Long  represented  his  district 
with  integrity  and  wisdom.  He  em- 
braced the  needs  of  teachers,  farmers, 
environmentalists,  organized  labor  and 
consimiers  alike  and  worked  diligently 
to  ensure  their  voices  would  be  heard 
and  their  needs  addressed.  I  am  sure 
that  they,  as  well  as  we  his  colleagues 
will  miss  him.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  all  benefited  from  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  dedication  and  he  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzik]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brxaux],  for 
taking  this  special  order  in  honor  of 
our  dear  colleague,  Gnxis  Long. 

Those  who  attended  the  beautiful 
services  in  Alexandria— and  there  were 
a  hundred  Members  of  this  body  and 
staff  who  came  in  such  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Gnxis — were  blessed  to  hear 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  eulogies  I 
think  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  young 
life— to  hear  Speaker  OTJeill.  to  hear 
the  soaring  eloquence  of  House  Major- 
ity Leader  Jim  Wright,  the  tremen- 
dous, compassionate  eloquence  of 
Clattsb  Pepper,  the  soaring  rendition 
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of  "The  Impossible  Dream"  by  our  col- 
league. Waltir  PAtmTROT,  that  will 
haunt  us  forever  as  we  remember 
OiLLis.  and  the  magnificence  of  our 
first  lady  In  Louisiana.  Ljndy  Boggs. 
when  she  brought  us  back  from  all 
that  soaring  rhetoric  and  focused  our 
attention  on  that  simple  coffin  that 
contained  the  remains  of  Gillis  and 
reminded  us  that  for  all  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  Gnxis  did  and  for  all 
his  complex  Intellectuallsm,  he  was. 
most  Importantly,  a  simple  man.  a 
man  who  remembered  his  roots  and  a 
man  for  whom  the  most  important 
persons  in  his  life  were  those  with 
whom  he  worked  and  those  he  served. 

Gnxis,  In  all  those  eulogies  and  In 
my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
us  who  serve  in  this  body,  will  be  most 
remembered  as  a  decent  man  of  great 
and  fixed  convictions.  It  is  not  secret 
that  Gillis'  political  career  was  gross- 
ly interrupted  because  he  in  Louisiana 
took  a  stand  for  civU  rights  when  it 
was  then  unpopular  to  do  so,  because 
he  in  this  body,  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  made  it  possible  for 
this  Nation  to  advance  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  when  it  was  then  unpopu- 
lar at  home.  Gillis  paid  a  dear  politi- 
cal price  for  taking  that  sttnd  and  for 
standing  by  his  convictions. 

When  I  think  of  those  days.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling In  "Gunga  Din"  when  he  said, 
"By  the  llvln'  Gawd  that  made  you. 
You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga 
Din." 

That  is  Gillis  Long.  Because  of 
Gnxis,  Louisiana  is  a  much  more  tol- 
erant place,  a  place  where  civil  rights 
are  again  respected,  and  this  Nation  is 
a  much  more  tolerant  Nation  because 
this  one  man  of  conviction  indeed 
stood  tall. 

There  Is  a  phrase  used  in  legislative 
circles  to  describe  a  very  kind  legisla- 
tor. It  is  called  "a  man  of  the  House. " 
Many  of  us  come  to  this  body  and 
work  in  other  legislatures  with  the 
intent  of  serving  the  folks  back  home 
exclusively.  We  make  that  our  prime 
and  almost  unique  and  sole  occupa- 
tion. Others,  whUe  fulfilling  that  func- 
tion, also  seek  to  establish  themselves 
within  this  House  as  a  leader,  as  one 
who  understands  the  rules  and  makes 
It  work  and  makes  things  happen  and 
helps  build  this  Institution.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  those  here  in  this 
room  today  who.  like  Gillis  Long, 
work  to  build  the  institution  of  this 
House  and  continue  to  Improve  It. 
Gillis  was  one  of  those;  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  of  those  who  presently 
serve. 

In  fact,  the  life  of  Gillis  Long  In 
many  respects  parallels  that  of  our 
great  departed  colleague,  Hale  Boggs. 
Hale  was  also  a  "man  of  the  House," 
one  who  dedicated  himself  to  improve 
this  Institution  and,  like  Gillis.  left 
an  indelible  mark  upon  it.  And  like 
Hale   Boggs,   Gillis   was   blessed   to 


have  with  him  a  soulmate.  a  friend,  a 
sponsor,  and  a  supporter  in  the  likes 
of  Cathy  Long,  Just  as  Hale  was 
blessed  to  have  our  dean  Lindt  Boggs 
to  help  him  through  it  all.  Like  Linby. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  Cathy  may  Join 
us  here  and  continue  the  work  of 
Gillis  in  this  House,  because  for 
many  years  she  has  worked  for  us  and 
beside  us  as  an  able  right  hand  to 
Gillis  Long. 

Gillis  was  a  consummate  politician. 
He  loved  politics  and  was  proud  to  be  a 
politician.  You  may  recall  that  in  the 
great  Kennedy  volume.  "Profiles  in 
Courage."  John  Kennedy  spoke  to 
that  and  how  important  it  was  that  we 
in  America  began  to  understand  that 
the  word,  "politician."  is  Indeed  a  good 
and  honest  and  decent  word.  As  House 
leader  Jim  Wright  pointed  out,  it  can 
be  a  clean  and  honorable  profession  if 
only  we  make  it  so.  Gillis  loved  the 
profession  and  was  a  consimunate  poli- 
tician. 

My  colleague.  John  Brzaitx.  often 
joked  that,  when  visiting  Gnus'  office 
one  day,  he  leaned  on  one  of  Gillis' 
phones  and  raised  enough  money  to 
nm  his  campaign  that  year. 

Gillis  was  always  campaigning  and 
delving  In  State  politics.  In  fact.  It  is 
no  secret  that  when  Onxis  lost  his 
chance  to  serve  Louisiana  as  Its  Gover- 
nor and  Louisiana  lost  the  service  of 
Gillis  as  Its  Governor  by  a  thin 
margin.  Giujs  nevertheless  made  the 
difference  in  determining  who  would 
be  the  next  Governor  and  who  would 
be  the  next  Senator,  both  of  whom 
now  serve  our  State  in  those  capac- 
ities. Gillis  loved  politics,  and  he 
loved  this  House. 

We  remember  Gillis  also  in  a  per- 
sonal way.  Gillis  was  a  deeply  devot- 
ed friend  to  every  one  of  us.  I  recall 
that  Gillis  very  carefully  took  new 
Members  under  his  wing,  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  recall  visiting  Gillis  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  New  Ore- 
leans  in  his  hotel  room  to  seek  his 
advice  on  entering  the  race  for  this 
Congress  in  1980.  I  recaU  Gillis 
waking  to  greet  me  in  his  pajamas  and 
spending  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
discuss  with  me  that  opportunity  that 
I  had.  Gillis  ultimately  told  me  I  did 
not  have  much  of  a  chance,  but  he 
also  committed  himself  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  help  me.  It  Is 
that  kind  of  personal  remembrance  of 
Gillis  that  sticks  with  so  many  of  us 
in  Louisiana,  because  Gillis  was  that 
loyal  and  that  much  of  a  friend. 

But  Gillis'  primary  loyalty,  I  be- 
lieve, was  most  of  all  to  human  decen- 
cy Itself.  His  legacy  is  a  Nation  that  Is 
much  more  Just  than  the  way  he 
found  it.  Gillis  Long  was  a  great 
American  leader.  He  believed  In  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  people, 
and  he  put  the  emphasis  on  govern- 
ment for  the  people. 


In  his  beautiful  ceremony  in  Alexan- 
dria, the  Reverend  Lynn  P.  Clayton 
tried  to  comfort  us  in  his  leaving.  Rev- 
erend Clayton  told  the  story  about  a 
young  boy  who  was  facing  death  at  an 
early  age.  a  death  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  well  aware  was  coming, 
and  his  father  dreaded  the  day,  of 
course,  when  his  son  would  ask  him 
that  terrible  question  about  what 
death  was  all  about.  But  that  day 
came,  and  the  son  approached  his 
father  and  asked  him  what  it  was  like 
to  die.  and  the  father  had  prepared,  as 
Reverend  Clayton  said,  a  very  tender 
response.  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  that  father's  response,  as  given  to 
us  by  Reverend  Clayton. 

The  father  said  to  his  son: 

Son.  when  you  come  home  Ured  and  ex- 
hausted and  your  body  Is  ready  for  sleep 
and  you  fall  upon  the  couch  and  you  go  to 
sleep  and  you  wake  up  In  the  momlns  and 
you  are  in  your  bedroom  In  your  comforta- 
ble bed.  do  you  know  how  you  cot  from  the 
couch  to  your  bed? 

And  the  little  boy  said: 

Well.  sure,  daddy,  you  carried  me  to  bed. 

And  the  father  said: 

Well.  son.  that  U  what  dying  Is  all  about. 
We  fall  asleep,  and  someone,  the  Almighty, 
carries  us  from  that  place  where  we  fall 
asleep  to  a  much  better  home,  a  more  com- 
fortable home,  a  home  that  we  have  earned 
by  loving  one  another  here  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gnxis  earned  his 
home.  We  regret  his  leaving,  but  we 
also  rejoice  in  that  he  has  earned  his 
reward. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan].  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brxaux]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized at  this  time  for  1  hour  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  special  order  on  our  late 
colleague.  Gillis  Long. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HuckabyI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sn- 
berling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Louisiana  delegation  for  taking 
this  time.  I  wish  to  Join  with  them  In 
commemorating  our  beloved  late 
former  colleague,  Gillis  Long. 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  Ihix. 

COELHOl. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Louisiana  delegation  has 
taken  this  time  to  honor  a  gentleman 
that  meant  a  lot  to  my  wife,  Phyllis, 
and  I. 

Gillis  Long  is  the  type  of  individual 
that  we  talk  about  a  lot.  the  type  of 
individual  that  can  bridge  all  differ- 
ences, an  Individual  who  can  bring 
people  from  different  points  of  view 
together  to  discuss,  and  ho[>efully  to 
resolve  a  particular  issue. 

Gillis  believed  in  communication 
and  believed  in  people  talking  and 
trying  to  resolve  problems. 

Gillis  was  a  politician's  ixtliticlan. 
He  loved  politics.  He  loved  this  House. 
He  loved  the  institution  and  he  loved 
legislation,  but  he  was  the  complete 
legislator  that  we  so  often  do  not  have, 
someone  who  liked  every  aspect  of  this 
Job.  someone  who  took  new  people 
who  came  Into  this  institution  and  en- 
couraged them  to  use  everything  at 
their  disposal  to  get  Involved  and  to 
make  a  difference. 

The  greatest  compliment  that  any  of 
us  can  have  said  about  us  is  that  re- 
gardless of  how  much  time  we  spend 
in  this  particular  institution,  that  we 
have  made  a  difference.  Gillis  Long 
made  a  difference.  He  made  a  differ- 
ence for  this  institution.  He  obviously 
made  a  difference  for  Louisiana,  but 
he  made  a  difference  for  a  lot  of  us  in- 
dividually and  personally. 

For  that  we  thank  him.  He  now  has 
his  Just  reward. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitttn]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  Gillis  Long 
throughout  his  service  here.  Our  rela- 
tionship was  very,  very  close  and  I 
concur  In  all  the  nice  things  that  have 
been  said  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  deep  regret 
over  the  untimely  passing  of  our  good 
friend.  Gillis  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Gillis  was  not  only  a  friend  and  ex- 
cellent Congressman,  but  also  a  fine 
man  whose  integrity  was  never  ques- 
tioned. His  record  in  Congress  Is  one 
that  all  Members  could  emulate— 
steady,  steadfast,  a  partisan  In  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word  but  fair  to  the 
opposition. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  To  his  wife 
and  family,  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
leader  and  dedicated  American  with 
the  sudden  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
Gnxis  Long. 

Gillis  was  a  man  of  thought  and 
action  who  gave  his  utmost  to  serve 
the  people  he  represented.  He  com- 
pletely understood  the  role  of  a  U.S. 
Representative  and  he  provided  his 
constituents  with  the  highest  caliber 
of  service.  In  addition,  Onxis  was  a 
rich  source  of  leadership  for  his  party 
and  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  but 
always  with  the  chief  goal  of  improv- 
ing our  Nation. 

Gillis  was  instrumental  in  helping 
to  develop  a  new  agenda  for  our 
Nation.  Through  his  inspiring  leader- 
ship, the  statement  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  "rebuilding  the  road  to  oppor- 
tunity." helped  to  point  a  new  way  for 
America.  Gnxis  provided  the  spark 
and  the  fuel  for  this  tremendous  un- 
dertaking. 

Gillis  Long  understood  the  woiii- 
Ings  of  Congress  and  helped  to  make 
the  system  produce  legislation  which 
is.  today,  making  important  contribu- 
tions to  t>ettering  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans.  In  addition  to  his  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  his  knowl- 
edge of  Congress  came,  in  part,  from 
his  service  on  the  staffs  of  several 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Gillis  used  his  vast  experience  and 
his  breadth  of  understanding  the  role 
of  Government  to  develop  programs 
and  legislation  which  solved  problems. 
Of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  Congress,  Gnxis  is  among 
the  very  few  who  have  been  masters  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Our  thoughts  are  with  his  family. 
Gnxis  and  his  lovely  wife,  Cathy, 
have  been  close  friends  of  ours.  To- 
gether with  Cathy  and  the  children, 
we  share  their  grief  and  deep  loss.  But 
we  also  realize  that  Gnxis'  life  was 
rich  and  contributed  greatly  to  making 
this  a  better  land  for  all  Americans. 
His  absence  from  the  House  will  make 
it  less  Joyful.  But  his  many  contribu- 
tions of  the  past  have  made  our 
Nation  far  richer.  We  will  miss  him 
deeply. 

I  hope  that  Cathy  will  decide  to  seek 
this  office  and  continue  the  very  out- 
standing work  for  our  Nation  that 
Gillis  did. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  considers  quality  as  being  a  meas- 
ure of  this  distinguished  body,  one 
would  have  to  recognize  that  Gnxis 
Long  helped  the  average  and  we  are 
reduced  by  virtue  of  his  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely death  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Gillis  Long,  means  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  lost  a  valuable 
companion  and  a  powerful  legislator. 


Gnxis  Long  exhibited  political 
savvy  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  His  Influence  went 
much  further  than  the  Halls  of  this 
body,  however,  as  witnessed  by  his 
deep  interest  in  seeing  improvement  in 
our  economic  relations  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  indeed  sad  and  ironic  that 
Gnxis  Long  was  unable  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  which 
he  was  only  recently  elected,  and  carry 
that  Interest  further. 

My  wife  Mary  Lou  Joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  his  widow,  Cathy,  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

The  widely  diverse  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana,  which  ex- 
tends from  plney  woods  in  the  north 
to  the  Cajim  coimtry  in  the  south,  has 
lost  an  exceptional  Representative: 
astute,  conscientious,  even  tempered, 
and  caring. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  these  wonderful  tributes  to  Gnxis 
Long  and  some  of  them  have  been  the 
best  tributes  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  Gnxis  Long 
was  one  of  the  best  Members  that  ever 
served  in  this  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  come  to  Congress 
in  1963  with  Gnxis  Long  and  with 
Cathy  and  Martha  and  I  got  to  know 
them  shortly  after  arriving  here.  We 
were  Just  an  ordinary  run  of  the  mill 
new  freshman  class  here,  but  Gnxis 
Long  and  Cathy  and  Jake  Pickli  and 
some  of  the  others  were  able  to  weld 
us  together  in  being  a  very  effective 
political  group,  but  certainly  a  very 
homogeneous  group  of  friends. 

It  is  with  that  thought  that  I  want 
to  make  some  comments  today. 
Gillis,  as  so  many  have  said,  was  the 
ultimate  of  good  politicians.  He  was 
highly  motivated.  He  was  very  dedicat- 
ed and  very  skillful  at  it 

After  serving  his  first  year  here,  he 
decided  to  run  for  Governor  and  tin- 
fortunately  did  not  make  it  and  was 
prevented  from  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress for  a  while;  but  he  returned 
during  the  Johnson  administration  to 
work  with  Sargent  Shriver  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  is  probably 
not  a  widely  known  fact,  but  Gnxis 
probably  had  as  much  influence  on 
that  as  any  other  person  who  was  ever 
connected  with  that  program,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Sargent  Shriver. 

Gillis  dedicated  his  skills  and  his 
goals  to  providing  better  economic  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans  in  this 
country  and  with  his  legislative  skill 
was  able  to  push  that  program 
through  Congress  and  to  nurture  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  then  returned 
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to  Congress  and  shortly  took  over 
again  as  a  leader  and  as  a  fine  friend. 

Gnxis  moved  rapidly  in  the  power 
structure  of  this  body,  not  so  much 
from  his  personal  ambition,  but  from 
his  high  skill  and  his  great  integrity. 
Under  all  of  that,  he  was  always  a 
great  personal  friend  to  each  of  us. 

I  know  when  I  would  have  legislative 
problems  and  would  seek  expert 
advice,  the  first  person  I  always  went 
to  and  the  best  advice  I  always  got  was 
from  GiLLis  Long.  He  could  tell  you 
how  to  solve  the  problem  or  whether 
there  was  a  chance  of  solving  that 
problem  or  not. 

He  was  a  leader  because  he  loved 
people.  He  was  a  leader  because  he 
loved  to  serve  In  this  body  and  he  was 
so  able  and  adequately  supported  by 
his  very  fine  wife.  Cathy. 

Martha  and  I  have  never  lost  a 
closer  friend  in  this  Congress  than 
OiLLis  LOHG.  We  pray  that  he  is  on 
the  other  side  in  a  peaceful  condition, 
because  he  has  fought  the  good  fight 
and  done  the  best  with  the  Ood-glven 
gifts  that  any  of  us  have. 

I  hope  that  his  family,  and  particu- 
larly Cathy,  have  received  their  appro- 
priate condolences  in  all  of  this,  be- 
cause I  know  how  much  Cathy  par- 
ticularly dedicated  her  life  to  working 
with  Onxis  and  his  service  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  his  service  to 
all  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

D  1250 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYHi]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  jrielding  this  time 
and  I  thank  the  Louisiana  delegation 
for  taking  this  time  to  allow  aU  of  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  indi- 
viduals who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body,  the  people's  House. 

On  Inauguration  Day.  which  in  so 
many  ways  Is  a  new  beginning  with 
new  possibilities,  it  was  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  and  others  in  this  body 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Oillis  Long.  For  many  of 
us  in  the  House.  Gnxis  Long  was  a 
mentor. 

I  follow  Sam  Gibbons  who  came  to 
Congress  in  1962  or  1963  with  Giixis 
Long.  There  are  many  of  us  who  came 
some  20  years  later  to  serve  with 
GiLLis  Long,  we  who  he  reached  out 
to,  who  he  instructed,  and  who  he 
made  feel  at  home  In  this  body. 

Although  he  was  definitely  a  part  of 
the  leadership,  he  repeatedly  sought 
to  involve  those  of  us,  the  newer  Mem- 
bers, in  the  legislative  process. 

In  the  past  4  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  cauciis  he  had  been 
leading  our  party  carefully  toward  a 
new  identity.  If  the  House  is  seen 
today  as  a  center  of  new  ideas  and  new 
leadership,  and  I  think  increasingly 
that  is  the  case,  then  one  of  those  we 
have  to  thank  is  Gillis  Long.  He  revi- 


talized the  Democratic  caucus  to  make 
it  a  forum  In  which  most  Members 
now  participate. 

The  two  documents  issued  by  the 
caucus,  "Rebuilding  the  Road  to  Op- 
portunity," and  "Renewing  America's 
Promise,"  would  not  have  been  written 
if  it  were  not  for  the  leadership  and 
dedication  of  our  friend,  Gnxis  Long. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
know  that  Giujs  Long  contributed 
much  to  my  perception  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  party  should  go. 

Gillis  Long,  a  son  of  the  best 
known  political  family  in  the  SUte  of 
Louisiana,  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service.  A 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
went  on  to  complete  his  undergradu- 
ate work  and  to  get  his  law  degree.  For 
several  years  he  worked  in  Washing- 
ton as  counsel  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  the  special 
House  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. 

In  1962,  as  has  been  related,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress.  In  a  tough 
battle  for  reelection,  Gnxis  Long 
stood  on  principle.  Gillis  Long  was  an 
example  to  everyone  who  seeks  public 
office,  to  everyone  who  is  confronted 
with  the  opportunity  to  stand  on  prin- 
ciple or  retreat  from  commitments  be- 
cause of  political  opportunism.  Gillis 
Long  showed  the  courage  that  made 
this  democracy  great,  and  that  made 
him  great.  We  can  all  leam  from  the 
courage  that  Gillis  Long  showed  in 
the  face  of  defeat. 

We  were,  of  course,  all  fortunate 
that,  some  8  years  later,  in  1972  the 
voters  of  Louisiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  finally  voted  to  return 
Gillis  Long  to  the  House.  In  his  six 
terms  he  became  a  leader  in  so  many 
ways.  His  influence  extended  across 
the  spectnun  of  our  party  to  Members 
of  every  region.  That  is  why  you  see 
Members  of  every  region,  every  ideo- 
logical persuasion,  every  age  group, 
coming  here  to  speak  of  our  beloved 
colleague  Gillis  Long. 

In  economic  matters  and  in  matters 
of  procedure  in  the  House  he  was  a 
leader,  an  expert. 

Although  I  speak  here  today  in 
memory  of  Gilus  Long,  I  shall  always 
be  thankful  that  I  took  the  opportuni- 
ty on  January  3,  to  dictate  a  letter  to 
him.  That  letter  was  typed  on  January 
3,  and  I  had  the  foresight  to  have  it 
hand-delivered  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 4. 1  would  like  to  read  just  a  brief 
portion  of  that  letter: 

£>KAH  OiLLia:  As  we  begin  a  new  year  and 
you  conclude  your  service  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my 
slncerest  thanks. 

Oillls.  you,  more  than  any  other  single 
Member  of  the  Congress,  have  provided  me 
with  opportunities  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  In  the  workings  of  the  House.  I 
will  never  forget  your  taldng  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  personally  my  Interests  and 
ambitions. 


As  I  know  that  was  true  for  Stent 
HoYiR.  I  know  that  it  was  true  for  lit- 
erally 100  young  Members  who  came 
to  this  House  in  the  last  three  ses- 
sions. 

I  went  on  to  say  in  that  letter 

Omis.  I  cannot  stress  how  keenly  I  feel 
about  your  leadership  In  Involving  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House  In  the  for- 
mulation of  party  policy  and  the  Improving 
of  Caucus  rules.  In  addition,  your  leadership 
In  the  Democratic  Party  and  your  role  In  en- 
hancing the  participation  not  only  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  but  of  all  elected  officials 
is  an  Inestimable  contribution  to  the  redir- 
ecting and  strengthening  of  our  party.  The 
moderation  and  stability  that  such  inclusion 
has  brought  and  will  bring  in  the  future  Is 
In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  significant  re- 
forms that  could  have  been  effected  to 
make  us  once  again  a  national  party.  There 
is  literally  no  other  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  played  as  sensitive  and  effective 
role  as  you  have  over  the  last  four  years. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  how  appreci- 
ative I  am  of  the  Opportunities  that  you  ex- 
tended to  me.  Without  your  advice,  friend- 
ship, and  inclusive  action.  I  know  that  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  business 
of  the  Caucus  as  quickly  as  I  did.  For  that  I 
thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Then  I  closed  and  delivered  this 
letter  to  him  on  the  4th  of  January: 

Looking  forward  to  serving  many  years 
with  you  in  the  House  and  with  warmest  re- 
gards to  you  and  Cathy,  I  am  sincerely 
yours. 

That  letter  was  delivered  to  Gillis 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th,  Gillis  came 
over  to  me,  had  read  the  letter,  and 
thanked  me. 

As  Billy  Tauzin  has  mentioned  ear- 
lier, almost  100  of  us  went  to  Alexan- 
dria. LA.  to  pay  a  tribute,  not  the  last 
tribute  we  wUl  pay,  but  a  tribute  at 
the  funeral  of  Gillis  Long.  Cathy 
Long  had  read  this  letter  and  thanked 
me  for  it.  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  for  the 
record,  for  Cathy,  for  the  family,  for 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  a  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  great  human  being, 
a  caring  and  loving  individual.  I  will  be 
ever  thankful  that  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  Gillis  Long  a  few  days 
before  God  took  him. 

Oillis  Long  was  a  great  friend  to  us 
aU. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  At  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schumxr].        

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
guess  one  never  luiows  how  deeply  an 
individual  affects  one  until  death.  I 
was  driving  to  the  LaGuardla  Airport 
from  my  home  in  Brooltlyn  on  the 
morning  of  January  4  and,  as  I  usually 
do.  I  turned  on  the  radio  and  I  listened 
to  the  CBS  8  o'clock  news  broadcast 
which  is  a  15-mlnute  broadcast.  I  was 
listening  to  the  news,  anticipating  In- 
auguration Day  down  here  with  a 
happy  heart. 


At  8:15,  the  radio  announcer  said,  in 
one  sentence:  "Last  story,  and  last 
night  Representative  Gillis  Long  of 
Louisiana  died." 

Instantaneously,  I  knew  that  I  had 
suffered  a  loss.  The  day  before,  I 
might  not  have  realized  the  loss  that  I 
had  suffered.  But  I  could  not  continue 
driving  any  longer  and  pulled  over  to 
the  side  of  the  road  Just  to  catch  my 
thoughts  and  my  breath,  and  thought 
about  all  of  the  things  that  Gillis 
had  done,  as  Stent  Hoter  had  said, 
not  only  for  me,  but  for  so  many  of 
the  younger  Members  of  the  House. 
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I  could  tell  you  10  stories  about  how 
Gillis  helped  me  personally  with  my 
growth,  with  my  learning  about  this 
process,  with  my  learning  respect  for 
an  individual  from  a  completely  differ- 
ent part  of  the  country  and  different 
background  than  mine. 

I  will  tell  just  one  because  I  think  it 
is  representative:  In  Augtist  1983,  I 
had  a  brainy  idea  to  have  a  debate 
among  the  Presidential  candidates— 
the  eight  Democratic  Presidential  can- 
didates—and one  of  the  first  people  I 
went  to,  just  to  bounce  the  idea 
around  with,  as  I  customarily  did,  was 
Gillis. 

GiLUS  said  it  was  a  great  idea.  He 
thought  the  party  ought  to  fcte  open  to 
everybody;  he  thought  the  availability 
of  the  candidates  as  we  had  seen  them 
in  our  Democratic  caucus  ought  to  be 
there  for  every  Democrat  across  the 
country. 

He  said.  "Why  don't  you  circulate  a 
letter  and  try  to  get  people  to  sign?" 

I  did.  and  100  of  our  colleagues 
signed.  The  debate  was  scheduled  and 
Gillis  had  done  it  under  the  auspices 
of  the  caucus. 

Well,  in  about  November,  a  number 
of  the  Presidential  candidates  got  cold 
feet.  They  did  not  want  to  debate. 
They  thought  it  would  give  the  people 
way  back  in  the  pack  a  chance  for  the 
same  national  exposure  that  they  had. 
and  they  began  to  say,  "Let's  not  have 
a  debate." 

They  first  went  and  talked  to  me, 
and  I  said,  "Well,  the  debate  is 
planned.  How  can  we  call  it  off?" 

Then  they  went  and  talked  to 
Gillis. 

After  each  call  that  Gillis  received 
from  every  powBrful  figure  in  the 
entire  Democratic  Party,  Gillis  came 
over  to  me  and  he  said,  "Look,  wheth- 
er this  debate  goes  on  or  not  is  not 
going  to  be  of  great  national  conse- 
quence to  our  party.  But  I  told  you 
back  in  August  when  it  seemed  like  a 
good  idea  that  I  would  back  you  up.  I 
will  continue  to  back  you  up.  I  will  tell 
every  one  of  those  figures  who  might 
be  President  of  the  country  one  day 
that  if  Chxtck  Schumer  wants  to  have 
the  debate,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
debate." 

And  furthermore,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  the  debate  and  that  even  if 


they  should  manage  to  get  me  to 
change  it,  he  was  going  to  make  sure 
that  the  debate  was  carried  off. 

Throughout  that  process,  Gillis 
was  there  being  a  shield,  not  getting 
any  of  the  glory  or  any  of  the  credit, 
but  just  being  a  shield.  That  was  the 
kind  of  a  person  Gillis  was:  he  cared 
about  integrity,  he  cared  about  com- 
mitment, he  cared  about  friendship, 
he  cared  about  the  underdog,  and  he 
would  look  figures  straight  in  the  eye. 

That  was  Gillis  Long.  Let  him  be  a 
beacon.  Every  time  each  of  us  is 
swerved  by  the  political  vicissitudes 
which  naturally  affect  our  great  pro- 
fession, let  us  think  of  Gillis  Long. 
let  us  think  of  his  integrity,  let  us 
think  of  how  the  losses  he  suffered 
made  him  a  greater  person  to  his 
family,  to  his  party,  to  his  State,  and 
to  America. 

Gillis.  I  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mark,  the  ultimate 
tribute.  I  think,  to  any  person,  and  I 
know  to  a  lot  of  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  and  a  lot  of  traditional  fami- 
lies, has  been  to  have  all  those  grand- 
children sitting  at  a  grandparent's 
knee  and  to  see  the  family  and  to  be 
able  to  reflect  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  family. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  if  Gnxis  ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  having  grand- 
children but  as  you  look  out  across 
this  Chamber,  and  If  you  look  at  the 
people  who  have  proceeded  to  the  well 
this  afternoon.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  us  who  consider 
Gnxis  almost  as  a  father  or  grandfa- 
ther because  he  reached  out  to  the 
young  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  the  young  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  provided  a  strength  that 
very  few  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  able  to  provide  or  to  give  to  other 
Members. 

Former  President  Truman  once  said 
that  the  mark  of  a  real  leader  is  the 
development  of  new  leaders.  I  think 
Gillis  Long  was  a  true  leader. 

He  was  able  to  work  with  younger 
Members  of  Congress,  to  help  develop 
the  potential  for  greater  things  in  the 
future.  He  knew  the  strains  the  party 
and  especially  this  institution  were 
under  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
was  able  to  act  as  a  magnet  and  bring 
together  people  from  various  back- 
groimds  and  ideologies,  to  focus  the 
debate  and  the  views  In  one  central 
point. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Party  Effectiveness  that  Gillis  found- 
ed and  chaired  for  so  long,  I  join  my 
colleagues,  especially  the  younger 
Members,  in  paying  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  very  Important  tribute.  Gnxis 
was  a  true  leader. 


Stent  Hoter  probably  said  it  as  well 
as  I  have  ever  heard  it  said,  and  he  did 
have  the  foresight,  and  I  think  a 
number  of  us  are  always  jealous  of  the 
person  who  can  look  ahead  and  write  a 
letter  to  Gnxis  and  exchange  those 
compliments  and  the  feelings  that  he 
had;  and  I.  too.  had  the  opportunity 
of.  just  before  the  inauguration,  visit- 
ing with  Gnxis.  I  had  gone  through  a 
very  intense  struggle  in  this  institu- 
tion in  this  very  caucus.  Gnxis  Long 
helped  me  very  much. 

I  think  the  comment  that  we  had 
and  the  conversation  that  we  had 
during  that  entire  episode  provided 
some  extra  strength  and  courage  to 
me. 

So.  as  a  young  Member  of  Congress 
who  hopes  to  be  around  this  institu- 
tion for  a  while,  I  think  that  I  can 
Join,  honestly,  with  a  great  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  miss  Gnxis  very  much. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Letin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  truly  something  special  oc- 
curring here.  A  good  number  of  us  are 
rising  to  say  something  that  we  feel 
with  true  depth. 

Like  others  in  the  freshman  class  of 
2  years  ago.  I  only  knew  Gnxis  for  a 
couple  of  years;  too  short,  far  too 
short  a  time.  But  it  was  long  enough 
to  come  to  admire  Gnxis  and  really  to 
love  him. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  this 
Party  Effectiveness  Committee  that 
Gnxis  chaired,  the  weekly  lunches. 
He  used  that  as  an  arena  for  involve- 
ment. Gnxis  talked  about  partidpa- 
tOiT  democracy  as  if  he  had  invented 
the  term.  No,  he  had  not  invented  it. 
He.  at  the  least,  reinvented  it  and 
made  it  come  to  a  reality  within  the 
House  and  certainly  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side. 

He  had  a  way  of  reaching  out,  bring- 
ing in.  I  am  not  sure  where  it  came 
from;  perhaps  it  came  from  his  experi- 
ence of  losing  several  contests:  but  one 
thing  was  so  true  of  Gnxis  Long  that 
maybe  he  lost  several  battles  but  he 
was  never,  never  defeated. 

Gnxis  Long  never  gave  up  and  I 
think  for  those  of  us  who  knew  him, 
we  realized  that  the  only  thing  that 
could  still  Onxis  was  death— but  not 
fully,  because  I  really  think  that  when 
we  stand  up  here  and  say  that  his 
memory  lives  on,  that  we  are  dedicated 
to  making  that  happen. 
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And  so  with  many  others,  I  send  to 
Cathy  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  to 
the  children  and  others,  our  condo- 
lences, but  we  also  give  our  condo- 
lences to  the  Nation.  Gnxis  was  not  a 
"household  name"  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  what  he  stood  for  was  Im- 
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portant  for  every  household  in  Amer- 
ica. 

He  did  pass  away  too  young,  much 
too  young.  For  all  of  us  who  have 
stood  in  the  well  here  today,  we  pledge 
that  we  will  carry  on  his  work,  partici- 
patory democracy  will  become, 
through  his  memory,  through  his 
works,  and  through  our  remembering 
his  memory  indeed  a  household  term 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Bh«aux].  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  aU 
those  who  have  stooo  in  this  well, 
paying  tribute  to  Oilus.  I  certainly 
did  not  want  the  day  to  go  by  without 
giving  my  personal  expressison  of  the 
great  loss  that  I  feel  for  Oillis  Long. 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks  agp,  I  was  on 
a  study  mission  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  during  that  time  there  was 
a  lot  of  discussion  about  Gilus  Long, 
how  everybody  felt  about  him.  and 
what  a  great  guy  he  was.  I  was  so 
proud  that  everybody  that  I  was  work- 
ing with  on  that  particvUar  mission 
felt  the  same  way  about  Onxis  that  I 
did. 

You  can  imagine  how  surprised  I 
was  less  than  a  week  later  to  find 
myself  along  with  other  Members, 
going  to  GiLLis'  fimeral. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  In 
1973.  I  did  not  know  a  soul  except 
some  of  my  husband's  friends  who 
were  here.  I  remember  sitting  one  day 
in  this  Chamber,  sort  of  alone  and  by 
myself,  when  a  man  came  over  to  me.  I 
did  not  know  what  his  name  was  at 
that  time  because  it  is  hard  to  know 
who  434  other  people  are  all  at  once; 
but  this  man  came  over  to  me  and  said 
"How  are  you  doing?"  I  said  "I'm 
doing  fine."  He  said,  "My  name  is 
Gnxis  Long.  If  there  is  ever  anything 
I  can  do  to  help  you.  Just  let  me 
know."  He  said.  "This  is  sometimes  a 
hard  place  to  get  used  to,  but  I  think 
you'll  make  It." 

It  was  that  encouraging  remark  that 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  becoming  a 
part  of  this  great  body.  Well,  as  all 
those  years  went  past.  I  got  to  Icnow 
GiLLis  much  better  and  I  found  that 
he  was  a  person  I  could  go  to  when  I 
had  a  problem,  when  I  had  a  question, 
when  there  was  anything  I  didn't 
really  understand. 

He  always  had  a  willing  smile  and  he 
always  gave  great  thought  to  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  of  him;  it  was  not  a  pass- 
ing thing  with  him;  he  took  the  ques- 
tion seriously.  He  would  call  back  and 
say.  "Cardlss,  I  have  thought  about 
your  question  and  perhaps  you  might 
want  to  be  guided  in  this  direction  or 
that"  and  so  forth. 

I  find  that  is  something  I  am  really 
going  to  miss  a  very  great  deal.  I  can 


remember  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
I  was  faced  with  a  very  serious  pri- 
mary election  in  my  district.  I  went  to 
Gnxis  and  told  him,  "Oillis.  I  need 
some  new  ideas  on  the  way  that  I  can 
help  myself  get  back  to  Congress, 
which  is  a  body  that  I  love  and  want 
to  continue  to  serve  In."  And  he  was 
right  there. 

Election  night,  when  everybody  else 
was  asleep  and  everybody  was  talking 
about  all  the  other  elections  that  were 
going  on  in  the  country.  I  got  a  phone 
call.  The  phone  call  was  from  Oillis 
Long.  He  said,  'How  is  the  election 
coming?"  I  said,  Oillts.  I  do  not  know; 
it  Is  Just  too  soon  to  tell." 

The  next  morning  my  office  tells  me 
that  I  got  auiother  call,  and  it  was  a 
call  from  Gilus  Long,  and  they  told 
him  that  I  had  won.  And  my  secretary 
told  me  that  she  could  hear  the  Joy 
and  happiness  in  this  man's  voice. 

That  is  a  true  friend,  one  who  was 
concerned  about  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  here  can  tell  you 
how  Gillis  touched  their  lives.  I  wlU 
surely  miss  Gillis.  he  was  a  friend. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus.  Gnxis  served  his  party  well. 
He  placed  a  premium  on  unity  and 
new  ideas.  Only  a  statesman  with  the 
fine  political  skills  of  Oillis  Long 
could  have  held  together  as  diverse  a 
coalition  as  the  Democratic  Party.  His 
advocacy  of  new  ideas  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  blueprint  for  the  party's 
future  entitled  "Rebuilding  the  Road 
to  Opportunity."  This  document 
stands  as  a  valuable  guide  in  these  dif- 
ficult times. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  I  am  particularly  aware 
and  appreciative  of  Gillis'  fine  civil 
rights  record.  Back  in  his  first  term  in 
the  early  1960'8.  he  voted  to  unblock 
stalled  civil  rights  legislation  by  en- 
larging the  Rules  Committee.  Many 
believe  that  this  courageous  vote  was 
responsible  for  his  defeat  in  1984  when 
his  opponent  used  it  as  the  major  issue 
in  the  election.  He  refused  to  renounce 
his  convictions  when  confronted  with 
bigotry  and  racism. 

That  is  the  way  Onxis  was.  He 
stood  up  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  I'm  a  better  Member  of  this 
House  because  of  him.  Let  me  say  in 
closing  that  so  many  times  we  have  ac- 
quaintances and  buddies  and  pals,  but 
friendship  is  something  that  eOl  too 
few  of  us  recognize  for  the  rewards 
that  are  associated.  I  am  proud  that 
Gillis  was  my  friend  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  cross  his  path. 

To  his  dear  wife  Cathy  I  want  to  say 
that  Just  over  12  years  ago  I  stood  in 
her  shoes.  I  want  her  to  know  that  my 
heart  goes  out  to  her  and  that  my 
family  sends  our  condolences. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Bxskll]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  a  surprise  to  me  and  probably  ev- 
eryone else  that  I  am  in  this  Chamber. 
I  had  not  been  involved  in  politics,  and 
certainly  no  one  ever  expected  me  to 
be  here  speaking  to  you  today;  but  I 
have  had  several  shocks  as  I  have 
come  to  this  Chamber. 

One  of  those  great  shocks  is  the  tre- 
mendous quality  of  the  people  that 
serve  herein.  I  go  back  to  my  district 
and  people  talk  about  how  terrible  the 
Congress  is  and  so  on.  I  am  here  to  tell 
everyone  that  in  all  my  life.  I  have 
never  served  or  been  Involved  with 
such  a  great  group  of  people  as  we 
have  here.  Gnxis  is  one  of  those 
people,  as  are  others;  I  served  with 
him  on  the  group  working  on  party  ef- 
fectiveness. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do  as  we 
go  through  life  is  we  learn  of  the  mis- 
takes that  we  have  made.  I  made  a 
mistake  for  which  I  feel  very  sorry;  I 
never  told  Ouxis  how  much  I  thought 
of  him,  and  now  I  cannot;  it  is  too  late. 
I  hope  that  I  will  not  make  that  mis- 
take with  others  in  this  Chamber 
whom  I  feel  are  so  great:  some  of 
whom  are  sitting  right  here  in  this 
room. 

I  had  another  disappointment,  and 
that  is  that  Giixis  was  a  great  fisher- 
man, and  we  talked  about  it  time  and 
time  again,  about  how  we  were  going 
to  go  fishing,  but  we  never  did.  and 
now  it  is  too  late. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  stand  here 
and  let  Cathy  know  what  a  wonderful 
person  that  I  think  Onxis  was.  and 
how  much  he  meant  to  me  as  he 
meant  to  others. 

I  say  time  and  time  again  that  the 
most  important  thing  that  we  can  do 
in  all  of  our  lives  is  to  live  our  lives  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  set  an  example 
for  others  which  they  will  want  to 
follow,  and  that  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all  the  honors  that  we  may 
receive.  For  me,  Onxis  was  such  a 
person. 

I  thank  God  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  him  and  know  him, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  not  Just  for 
myself  but  for  others  as  well  when  I 
say  that  we  are  deeply  appreciative  for 
that  tremendous  opportunity,  and 
wish  his  wife  Cathy  and  family  the 
best  of  everything  and  hope  they  real- 
ize how  much  Gnxis  meant  to  the  rest 

of  us.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

Wheat]. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  at  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Onxis  Long.  His 
death  marks  not  only  a  personal  loss 
for  me  and  other  Members  of  this 


body,  but  it  represents  a  loss  for  the 
country,  as  well. 

Last  week,  I  attended  the  funeral 
service  for  Gillis.  While  there,  I  lis- 
tened as  people  paid  tribute  to  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  had  the  honor  to 
work  closely.  Numerous  Members  of 
this  body  attended  the  service.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  spoke,  my  colleague  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  sang,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives paid  tribute  and  elected  officials 
from  all  over  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
including  the  Governor,  came  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  this  great  man.  I 
must  say  I  was  very  impressed  that  so 
many  elected  officials  would  come  out 
to  pay  their  final  respects. 

But  what  moved  me  most  was  not 
the  turnout  of  the  more  celebrated 
citizens  of  Louisiana,  but  of  those  who 
are  less  well  known.  People  from  all 
walks  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white,  the  famous  and  the  not  so 
famous,  all  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  a  man  who  had  served  them  all  and 
served  them  equsdly. 

As  I  sat  and  I  watched  the  mourners 
come  to  comfort  the  family,  the  book 
of  John,  chapter  15,  verse  13:  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends" 
kept  running  through  my  mind. 

I  thought  about  Onxis  and  I 
thought  about  what  I  most  admired 
about  him  and  this  verse  kept  coming 
back  to  mind.  Truly,  Onxis  was  a 
Member  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  friends  and  constituents.  He  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  serving  them. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
this  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  transition.  I  was  a  child  but  even 
so,  I  recognized  the  significance  of 
what  was  occurring  in  our  Nation.  I 
knew  that  people  were  fighting  for 
rights  which  were  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution but  denied  them  by  fellow 
countrymen. 

In  the  Halls  of  this  building  and  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  Members 
were  debating  about  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  rectify  this  injustice. 
As  we  know,  sometimes  in  this  body, 
battles  are  not  only  fought  and  won 
on  the  floor,  but  also  in  committees. 

The  committee  on  which  I  currently 
serve,  and  on  which  Onxis  so  ably 
served,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
battles.  For  some  time,  the  President 
wanted  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  to  give 
all  Americans  equal  rights  but  his  ef- 
forts were  being  resisted  by  several 
Members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in- 
cluding its  chairman,  Howard  Smith. 
It  was  decided  that  the  only  way  to  get 
the  legislation  considered  would  be  to 
expand  the  membership  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  In  1961,  a  vote  to  enlarge 
the  Rules  Committee  for  the  87th 
Congress  was  passed.  In  1963,  another 
vote  regarding  the  enlargement  of  the 
committee  was  taken.  The  1963  vote 


would  make  enlargement  of  the  Rules 
Committee  permanent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  decision  to  per- 
manently enlarge  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  not  well  received  by  Members 
from  districts  which  bitterly  opposed 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
They  were  disturbed  because  they 
knew  that  committee  enlargement 
meant  that  sooner  or  later,  the  House 
would  have  to  consider  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

I  can  only  imagine  the  dilemma  with 
which  Gnxis,  a  freshman,  found  him- 
self confronted.  Many  of  his  constitu- 
ents opposed  civU  rights  legislation. 
Should  he  do  the  politically  safe  thing 
and  vote  against  enlarging  the  com- 
mittee or  should  he  take  a  course  of 
action  which  he  personally  felt  was 
best— a  course  of  action  which  would 
significantly  improve  this  country  but 
an  action  that  could  possibly  damage 
his  career? 

I  am  honored  to  say  that  Onxis  fol- 
lowed his  convictions  and  voted  to 
expand  the  size  of  the  Rules  Coimnit- 
tee.  The  results  of  his  vote,  along  with 
the  votes  of  other  courageous  Mem- 
bers, made  consideration  and  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  possible. 

Gnxis  Long,  however,  paid  a  price 
for  following  his  convictions.  He  lost 
his  1964  bid  for  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  lost  be- 
cause he  took  a  politically,  unpopular 
stance  but  the  right  stand.  Gnxis 
opened  doors  for  many  who  had  been 
previously  denied  their  constitutional 
rights  but  seemingly,  he  had  closed 
the  door  on  a  promising  career. 

I  don't  know  if  Gnxis  will  ever  real- 
ize what  his  sacrifice  meant  to  people 
from  his  district  who  couldn't  vote  at 
the  time,  people  who  had  no  political 
voice.  But  I  know.  I  saw  it  last  week  at 
a  Baptist  Church  in  Alexandria,  LA,  in 
the  eyes  of  men  and  women  who  re- 
membered all  that  he  had  done  for 
them  and  who  came  to  pay  their  last 
respects. 

It  was  an  honor  to  work  with  such  a 
great  man,  so  early  in  my  political 
career.  I  only  hope  that  we  all  follow 
the  example  that  he  set. 

D  1320 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MacKat]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  the  loss 
of  Gillis  Long.  Most  Members  of  the 
House  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Gillis  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  I,  but  few  could  admire,  respect, 
or  appreciate  him  more. 

As  one  of  the  freshman  Members  of 
the  House  In  the  98th  Congress,  strug- 
gling to  become  participants  rather 
than  observers  in  the  process,  Gnxis 
Long  was  the  first  to  reach  out  to  us. 
From  the  first  day,  he  took  us  serious- 
ly. He  was  the  first  to  give  us  a  forum 


and  he  consistently  served  as  a  bridge 
between  our  freshman  group  and  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  of  our 
party. 

Gnxis  had  many  strengths,  but 
many  of  us  think  his  greatest  strength 
may  have  been  his  ability  to  reach  out 
to  all  groups,  both  within  the  House 
and  in  our  society  at  large.  That  abili- 
ty, coupled  with  a  keen  ability  to  rec- 
ognize what  is  right  and  pursue  it 
without  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences, serves  as  a  role  model  for 
those  of  us  who  share  a  commitment 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
institution. 

As  a  fellow  southerner,  I  can  appre- 
ciate how  difficult  his  views  on  social 
Issues  and  civil  rights  were  at  the  time 
he  first  championed  them.  His  pio- 
neering such  causes  helped  to  mold 
the  "new  South"  and  help  clear  the 
way  today  for  more  socially  conscious 
elected  officials  from  the  South. 

It  is  common  to  say  to  a  colleague 
who  has  helped  us:  "Thanks,  I  owe 
you  one."  Like  many  others.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  that  to  Onxis. 

The  truth  Is,  all  of  us  "owe  one"  to 
Gnxis  Long.  We  owe  him  a  commit- 
ment to  be  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples which  led  him.  If  we  can  fulfill 
that  commitment,  the  Congress  will  be 
a  better  place  for  it— and  this  country 
will  be  a  better  place  for  it. 

lAi.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
grenI 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  as  simply  as  I  can 
how  much  we  in  the  Congress,  wiU 
miss  Gnxis  Long,  how  much  we  re- 
spected him  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  how 
much  we  liked  him  as  a  person. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  about 
a  life.  In  many  ways  the  specific 
things  that  make  up  history  pass  as 
life  moves  on  and  are  not  recalled.  In 
many  ways  here  In  the  Congress  it  Is 
someone's  personal  characteristics 
that  are  most  appreciated  from  day  to 
day.  And  of  course  that  Is  lost  as  time 
passes. 

Looking  back  in  Gnxis'  time  here, 
as  others  have  mentioned,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  stand  out  that 
should  be  noted  and  should  be  remem- 
bered. Two  things  especially  strike  me. 

The  first,  was  his  courage  on  civil 
rights  issues  long  before  the  civil 
rights  issue  captured  our  Nation's  at- 
tention and  became  the  pivotal  social 
crisis  of  our  time.  Gnxis'  position  was 
courageous.  But,  as  we  look  back,  it 
also  could  best  be  descrit>ed  as  "wise." 

Gnxis  reflected  real  wisdom  in  un- 
derstanding the  change  in  race  rela- 
tions that  all  our  values  and  goals  as  a 
Nation  required.  Although  he  lost  an 
election  over  it,  to  me,  his  position  re- 
flected   real    wisdom    about    human 
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nature.  In  the  process,  he  set  an  exam- 
ple that  will  make  better  Members  of 
Congress  out  of  us  who  follow  him. 

The  second  major  political  event  I 
recall  in  the  time  I  knew  Giixis  has  to 
do  with  the  governorship  of  Louisiana. 
Gnxis  spent  his  life  involved  in  Lou- 
isiana politics  on  a  level  that  gave  him 
every  reason  to  run  for  governor  sever- 
al years  ago.  That  had  been  his  goal 
for  many  years.  It  was  within  his 
reach.  But  he  decided  to  stay  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  To  me  that  reflects 
again  a  sense  of  wisdom,  a  recognition 
of  the  validity  and  critical  role  the 
Congress  plays  for  our  democracy. 
GiLLis  recognized  that,  even  though 
we  are  often  fnistrated  by  the  reality 
that  Congress  acts  as  a  "committee"  in 
which  the  individual  is  often  last,  the 
Congress  is  the  heartbeat  of  our  de- 
mocracy tuid  the  base  of  the  strength 
of  our  country. 

GiLLis  recognized  that  the  time  and 
energy  be  spent  on  the  Congress  was 
well  spent  by  any  human  being. 

To  me  that  reveals  an  underlying  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  of  the  Importance  of  its  con- 
tribution to  our  whole  fabric  of  life. 
Others  will  look  to  his  example  and 
win  serve  better  because  of  it.  And  the 
Congress  will  be  better  because  of 
GiLLis'  commitment  to  it. 

GiLLis  has  left  an  inestimable  foot- 
print on  the  life  of  the  country.  My 
boy  will  be  better  for  his  service.  And. 
from  his  own  vantage  point.  I  think 
GiLLis  would  think  that  his  service 
here  was  very  worthwhile  Indeed. 

D  1330 

I  think  we  should  also  note  that  no 
political  effort  can  be  larger  than  its 
base,  and  the  base  in  this  case  was  an 
equal  product  of  his  wife,  Cathy,  who 
worked  along  with  him  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  maintenance  of  the  po- 
litical support  that  kept  Gillis  here 
and  able  to  be  here,  and  in  that  sense 
she  has  every  right  to  be  as  proud  of 
his  contribution  as  Giixis  himself 
would  be. 

So  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  join  in  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur].   

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  this  body  lost  one  of  its  most 
able,  understanding,  and  "democratic" 
Members.  Gillis  Long,  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  leadership,  belonged  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  He  believed 
in  this  institution's  potential  and  he 
tried  to  make  it  a  more  responsive  and 
effective  body.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
knew  Gillis  much  longer  than  I  did. 
But  his  presence  left  its  impact  espe- 
cially on  the  relative  newcomers  like 
myself. 

For  the  then  freshman  Members  like 
mjrseli  who  came  here  first  in  1983, 
Onxis   Long   helped   smooth   out    a 


rough  road.  He  helped  build  and  edu- 
cate newcomers.  He  gave  guidance, 
good  advice,  and  respect.  Though  he 
came  from  a  vastly  different  part  of 
the  country  than  I  do,  he  understood 
me  and  my  constituents— because  he 
understood  this  institution  and  the 
American  people. 

By  appointing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Members  to  the  Committee  on  Party 
Effectiveness,  Gillis  gave  many  of  us 
a  special  opportunity  to  shape  the 
future  of  our  party  and  its  legislative 
agenda.  As  a  freshman,  this  experi- 
ence was  Invaluable.  For  that,  and  for 
so  many  other  things  he  did,  I  win  be 
forever  grateful  to  Gillis  Long,  my 
colleague  and  my  friend. 

As  we  move  forward  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  99th  Congress,  let  us  all  re- 
member. Democrat  and  Republican, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  who 
displayed  such  fairness,  dedication  of 
purpose,  and  the  belief  in  the  collec- 
tive Judgment  of  this  institution  and 
the  American  people  it  represents. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levink]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the 
98th  class,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  House  for  the  past  2 
years.  During  that  time  I  found  Gillis 
Long  to  be  perhaps  as  sensitive, 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  a  friend 
as  I  could  have  sought  from  any  part 
of  this  country  and  in  any  part  of  this 
body. 

Gillis  Long,  not  only  belonged  to 
this  body,  but  he  made  each  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  belonged  here  as  well. 

It  was  Gillis  Long  who  brought  to- 
gether a  broad  cross-section  of  Mem- 
bers every  week,  frequently  twice  a 
week,  in  an  organization  which  was 
run  in  fact  by  participating  Members, 
rather  than  dominated  in  any  signifi- 
cant extent  by  the  legislative  staff. 
And  nobody  gave  more  to  that  organi- 
zation and  nobody  gave  more  to  this 
body  thsui  did  Gillis  Long.  He  not 
only  made  time  for  issues,  for  creative 
thought  and  for  broad-based  legisla- 
tive solutions  that  would  appeal  to  all 
regions  of  the  country,  but  he  also 
made  time  for  every  other  person 
here. 

For  those  who  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  this  Congress, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  per- 
haps have  served  in  smaller  legislative 
bodies,  such  as  the  State  legislature 
from  which  I  came,  one  does  not  un- 
derstand how  difficult  it  is  for  human- 
ity to  inject  Itself  in  an  arena  such  as 
this.  This  body  is  made  up  of  435 
people,  and  it  is  rare  for  one  individual 
to  take  the  time  to  make  it  more 
human.  By  doing  so,  he  makes  the 
product  broader,  firmer,  much  more 
likely  to  succeed:  he  ensures  that  the 
results  that  he  is  seeking  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  effective;  and  he  en- 


sures that  each  individual  Member 
feels  a  stake  in  the  process  by  partici- 
pating directly. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  incredible  loss  with 
Gillis'  passing.  I  felt  that  Gillis'  fu- 
neral last  week  was  one  of  the  few  fu- 
nerals that  I  ever  attended  which 
really  provided  a  sense  of  the  depth 
and  thoughtfulness  of  humanity  of 
the  hiunan  being  who  had  passed.  I 
believe  that  all  of  those  thoughts  and 
memories  not  only  from  last  week  but 
from  my  experience  the  past  2  years 
are  among  the  most  important  that  I 
will  share  and  maintain  for  however 
long  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  have 
called  Gillis  Long  a  friend.  He  will 
remain  in  my  memory  for  a  lifetime. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  one  of 
our  body's  most  distinguished  and  far- 
sighted  Members,  Representative 
Giixis  Long,  whose  passing  last  week 
was  a  shock  to  us  all. 

Gillis  was  a  man  who  carved  his 
own  distinctive  road  in  our  institution. 
As  a  youthful  Member  of  Congress 
from  Louisiana  in  the  early  1960's,  he 
had  the  courage  to  support  the  expan- 
sion of  the  membership  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  which  made  possi- 
ble the  passage  of  the  landmark  civil 
rights  legislation  bottled  up  in  the 
committee  for  years.  The  impopularity 
of  that  decision  in  his  district  contrib- 
uted to  his  defeat  for  reelection  in 
1964. 

In  1972,  however,  the  voters  saw  the 
wisdom  of  returning  Gillis  to  the 
House.  In  the  intervening  12  years 
Gillis  made  his  mark  on  this  institu- 
tion. As  a  moderate  Democrat  from 
Louisiana,  he  served  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween his  more  conservative  col- 
leag:ues  from  his  region  and  his  more 
liberal  colleagues  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  he  served  as 
a  bridge  between  the  more  senior 
Members  of  the  House  with  whom  he 
was  rirst  elected  in  the  1960's  and  his 
more  Junior  colleagues  with  whom  he 
entered  Consress  during  his  second 
House  tenure  in  the  1970's.  In  both 
cases,  he  served  as  a  unifying  force  for 
the  party  and  the  institution,  seeking 
to  reconcUe  differences  and  bring 
Members  together  to  achieve  tangible 
legislative  accomplishments. 

He  also  sought  to  provide  a  sense  of 
vision  and  long-term  purpose  to  our 
party  during  a  period  of  redefinition 
and  change.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  for  the  past  4 
years,  he  sought  to  bring  all  Members 
together  to  define  new  directions  for 
our  party  around  which  we  could  all 
rally.  I  was  particularly  privileged  to 
work  with  Gillis  in  formulating  the 
forward-looking  economic  proposals 
contained  in  the  "Democratic  Blue- 
print for  Our  Nation's  Future"  pro- 
duced by  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Gillis  shared  with  me  a  keen  appre- 
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elation  of  the  critical  importance  of 
International  competitiveness  to  our 
economy,  and  the  need  to  develop  an 
industrial  strategy  for  our  country  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. He  made  International  competi- 
tiveness a  centerpiece  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gillis  Long  was  that 
rare  legislator  who  rose  above  the  pa- 
rochial concerns  of  region  and  genera- 
tion and  brought  a  truly  national  and 
world  perspective  to  the  problems  of 
our  country.  We  shall  miss  his  leader- 
ship in  the  difficult  times  ahead.  • 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  a  good  friend  and  colleague 
in  Gillis  Long,  and  the  House  will  be 
a  lesser  body  for  his  passing.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of 
Gillis'  death.  I  know  that  all  of  us  in 
the  House  were  stunned  by  the  news 
of  his  premature  death.  Now  that 
some  days  have  passed  since  we  heard 
this  sad  news,  and  we  have  had  time  to 
reflect,  we  feel  even  a  deeper  sadness. 

Gillis  was  an  outstanding  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  who  care- 
fully and  efficiently  forged  a  concen- 
sus among  widely  varying  points  of 
view  on  many  divisive  issues.  As  a 
senior  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Gillis  again  showed  a  degree  of 
professionalism  and  expertise  that 
served  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  with  examples  of  what  our 
work  should  be,  and  can  be  through 
dedication  and  understanding. 

But  Gillis  did  not  limit  his  work  to 
assignment  or  issues  of  current  or 
passing  interest.  He  maintained  a  view 
not  only  of  what  the  Congress  Is,  but 
what  it  ought  to  be.  His  Committee  on 
Party  Effectiveness  was  an  innovation 
that  has  served  us  well.  Indeed,  Gillis 
applied  himself  creatively  to  so  many 
different  tasks,  all  engineered  to  en- 
courage growth  and  productivity  both 
within  the  party  caucus  and  in  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Gillis  served  his  colleagues  as  well 
as  his  district  and  the  Nation  at  large. 
He  was  an  excellent  legislator,  and  a 
good  friend.  I  deeply  regreat  his  pass- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
indeed,  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Gillis  Long  of  Louisiana  is  a  loss  to 
the  country,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  loss  to  his  family.  Gillis 
was  a  special  friend,  a  creative  spirit 
and  a  thoughtful  legislator. 

He  served  in  the  House  for  over  a 
decade  and  in  the  last  two  sessions 
made  an  enormous  contribution  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
He  led  the  caucus  to  unity,  but  in  the 
process  did  not  purify  the  caucus.  He 
was  a  leader  in  helping  us  all  express 
our  views  and  worli  toward  a  consen- 
sus of  what  we  should  do.  His  vision 
and  dedication  helped  us  develop  a 
policy  for  the  future.  His  leadership, 
his  vision  and  his  liindness  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


Onxis  told  me  that  I  have  "a  great 
tradition  to  uphold  and  an  unlimited 
future  to  conquer."  I  hope  to  meet  his 
challenge  and  to  complete  his  vision. 
He  was  a  great  man  and  it  was  an 
honor  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues for  this  tribute  today,  al- 
though I  am  very  saddened  by  the 
reason  for  which  this  special  order  has 
been  called. 

We  have  lost  an  exceptional  public 
servant  in  Congressman  Gillis  Long. 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  some  14  years,  during  which 
time  he  worked  consistently  for  Louisi- 
ana and  her  people. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  both  here 
and  at  home,  as  Gillis  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  adult  life  to  public  service. 
As  Louisiana  is  a  relatively  small 
State,  our  delegation— regardless  of 
political  affiliation— shares  a  close 
working  relationship.  And  while 
Gillis  and  I  did  not  agree  philosophi- 
cally all  of  the  time  on  the  issues,  we 
were  always .  united  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  our  State. 

Gillis  was  a  skilled  and  forceful  leg- 
islator, as  well  as  a  keen  politician.  His 
important  and  influentiaJ  positions  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and 
within  the  Democratic  caucus  attest  to 
his  political  acumen. 

Finally,  Gillis'  devotion  to  cause 
will  be  sorely  missed.  He  loved  serving 
the  people,  and  enjoyed  it  more  than 
any  one  person  I  have  ever  met.  His 
dedication  to  public  life  and  public 
service  was  well  known  and  well  re- 
spected, and  he  had  profound  impact 
on  the  Nation  and  its  course. 

The  House  has  lost  one  of  its  leading 
advocates,  and  Louisiana  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  able  Representatives.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  condolences  and  sadness 
on  the  departing  of  our  late  colleague, 
Gillis  Long,  to  his  family  and  loved 
ones.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  this  House  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  and  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  we  mourn  his  pass- 
ing and  will  miss  him  dearly. 

Gillis  Long  served  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  with  great  distinc- 
tion. A  specialist  in  procedure  and  a 
true  parliamentarian,  Gil  Long  was  a 
noted  negotiator  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. A  bom  leader,  On.  distin- 
guished himself  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  and  was  recog- 
nized for  his  even-tempered  maimer 
and  fairness  in  dealing  with  friend  or 
foe.  But  to  merely  recite  Gillis  Long's 
biography  is  not  enough  to  do  him  Jus- 
tice. 

Gil  Long  was  a  friend  to  many,  a 
mentor  to  others,  and  an  example  to 
all  of  us.  Throughout  his  tenure  of 
service  in  the  House  and  to  our  coim- 
try,  Gillis  Long  demonstrated  a  keen 
intellect,  outstanding  leadership  abili- 


ties and  an  unfaltering  commitment  to 
deeply  held  principles.  Above  all  else, 
Gil  Long  was  an  effective  Congress- 
man and  a  true  representative  of  the 
people.  Gillis  Long  will  be  missed  and 
fondly  remembered.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  but  of  course  also  sad- 
dened to  participate  in  this  special 
order  to  honor  our  late  and  beloved 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Gillis 
Long.  It  was  Just  10  days  ago  when  we 
learned  the  shocking  and  tragic  news 
of  Gillis'  passing  and  for  those  of  us 
fortunate  to  have  been  his  friend— the 
feeling  of  loss  remains  fresh. 

I  believe  it  was  both  fitting  and  vgh 
propriate  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan  to 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  Gillis  as  he 
did  at  the  beginning  of  his  inaugural 
address  on  January  21.  It  was  fitting 
because  the  President  was  recognizing 
the  contributions  of  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  serving  his  fellow  man 
and  who  set  an  example  of  leadership 
which  many  emulated. 

Gillis  Long  provided  the  highest 
quality  of  representation  for  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  in  the  Louisiana  Gillis  loved 
so  well.  He  was  always  their  advocate 
in  Washington  working  to  protect, 
defend,  and  promote  their  interests  in 
the  Congress.  Despite  Gillis  many 
time-consuming  responsibilities  in 
Congress,  he  always  made  constitutent 
service  his  top  priority  and  he  was  re- 
warded with  reelection  by  his  constitu- 
ents on  six  different  occasions  includ- 
ing this  past  falL 

Yet  Gillis  will  be  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  for 
many  reasons.  He  served  with  special 
effectiveness  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus— a  job  which  in- 
volves considerable  energy  and  sacri- 
fice but  one  that  Gillis  performed  su- 
perbly. Gillis  was  also  a  leader  on  the 
prestigious  House  Rules  Committee 
another  difficult  and  challenging  task 
which  Gillis  was  equal  to. 

I  served  with  Onxis  these  past  12 
years  and  was  truly  honored  to  have 
been  his  friend.  He  was  a  warm,  sin- 
cere, and  friendly  man  with  good 
humor  and  camaraderie.  He  was  a  man 
that  I  and  so  many  others  respected. 
Yet  as  we  recall  all  the  good  that  was 
Gnxis  Long,  let  us  commit  ourselves 
not  to  always  wait  imtll  it  is  too  late  to 
convey  our  feelings  to  one  another. 
Think  of  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
participating  in  this  special  order  who 
wish  they  had  told  Gillis  how  they 
felt  about  him  while  he  was  alive. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Onus'  widow— Cathy  who 
for  more  than  25  years  was  Gillis 
loyal  partner  and  friend.  The  loss  she 
has  suffered  is  truly  enormous  as  it  is 
to  this  House  and  the  Nation.  Yet  let 
us  hope  that  solace  is  found  for  Cathy 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  husband 
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led  an  exemplary  life— where  he  did  so 
much  good  for  so  many  people.  His  is  a 
legacy  that  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  House 
today  as  well  as  those  who  will  serve 
tomorrow.  May  Gillis  rest  in  peace.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  sense  of 
deep  sadness  at  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved friend.  Gillis  W.  Long. 

Congressman  Long  served  this  body 
with  both  distinction  and  dedication. 
He  was  a  hard  worker  and  an  out- 
standing leader  who  brought  compas- 
sion and  understanding  to  the  delib- 
erations in  this  Chamber. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  as  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Con- 
gressman Long  earned  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  people  of  Louisiana's  Eighth 
District  were  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Congressman  Long  represent  their  in- 
terests here  in  Washington  with  such 
energy  and  dedication. 

All  of  us  in  the  99th  Congress  will 
miss  Congressman  Long's  many  con- 
tributions to  our  joint  legislative  ef- 
forts. His  work  set  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  for  others  to  follow  who  be- 
lieve in  progressive  government.  I 
valued  his  leadership  and  will  miss 
both  his  wise  counsel  and  warm 
friendship. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  with  his 
wife,  Cathy,  his  son,  George,  and  his 
daughter.  Janis.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sadness  over  the  loss  of  Gillis  Long 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  truly  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
House  throughout  Gilus'  tenure  in 
this  body.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
high  principle,  and  a  man  with  the 
courage  to  be  true  to  those  principles 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  For 
him,  those  consequences  were  rejec- 
tion at  the  polls  but  he  bore  his  de- 
feats with  the  same  grace  that  would 
characterize  his  many  electoral  victo- 
ries. When  he  returned  to  the  House 
in  1973,  he  came  on  his  own  terms. 
About  Gillis  Long  I  think  it  can  truJy 
be  said  that  the  voters  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  getting  when  they 
supported  him.  and  the  ease  of  his 
recent  victories  made  clear  that  they 
overwhelmingly  approved  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  represented  them. 

Gillis  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
Members  of  this  House  and  It  was  easy 
to  understand  why.  Although  he  was  a 
loyal  Democrat,  he  was  uniformly  fair 
in  trying  to  work  out  solutions  to  the 
significant  problems  with  which  a 
Congress  must  deal.  He  understood 
the  art  of  compromise,  but  he  also 
knew  that  before  compromise  could  be 
achieved  all  parties  must  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  issue  at  hand. 
Gillis  never  lost   his  willingness  to 


study,  whether  that  study  involved 
the  rules  of  this  House  or  the  ramifi- 
cations of  a  global  economy.  He  was 
well  informed,  he  worked  hard,  and  he 
thought  before  he  spoke— all  qualities 
which  are  not  only  essential  in  a  good 
legislator,  but  are  likely  to  engender 
respect  among  one's  colleagues  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Gillis 
Long  in  the  difficult  days  ahead.  His 
ability  and  his  character  are  commod- 
ities this  House  can  ill  afford  to  do 
without.  While  we  will  miss  him,  his 
contributions  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana and  to  his  country  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  Gillis'  marvelous  wile 
Cathy,  his  children,  and  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  Gnxis  Long  has 
saddened  us  all,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  was  a  true  stateman;  widely  re- 
spected for  the  way  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  leadership  and  constructive 
in  his  approach  to  solving  many  of 
this  Nation's  problems. 

As  the  second  in  seniority  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  Gillis  often  was 
the  driving  force  in  crafting  rules  for 
debate  on  controversial  and  complex 
le^lation.  His  great  knowledge  of 
House  procedure  and  tremendous  ne- 
gotiating ability  were  assets  to  the 
committee  that  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

And,  of  course,  Gillis'  Interest  in 
the  economy  through  his  membership 
on  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us.  He  studied  many  broad  econom- 
ic questions  that  greatly  affect  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Gillis  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  for  4  years, 
until  relinquishing  that  role  last 
month.  In  that  capacity  he  worked  to 
unify  his  party  and  served  as  a  link  be- 
tween senior  Democrats  and  younger 
Members.  Yet  he  was  also  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  of  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues,  past  and  present,  when 
I  say  that  we  all  benefited  from  his 
friendship. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  widow, 
Cathy,  and  his  children  George  and 
Janis.  Our  condolences  must  also  be 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Louisiana,  who  have  lost  a 
fine  representative. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  calling  this  special  order,  and 
allowing  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Gillis 
Long.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  in  my  heart  that  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  this  remembrance  of 
our  colleague  Gilus  Long,  who  passed 
away  last  week. 

I  indeed  feel  a  great  personal  loss  as 
Gillis  and  I  had  established  a  close 
and  productive   working   relationship 


together.  In  my  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
on  many  occasions  to  bring  key  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, where  I  frequently  sought  Gilus 
Long's  expert  advise  and  guidance. 

Gilus  took  great  joy  in  his  role  as  a 
pivotal  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  perfectionist  who  loved 
the  complex  House  rules  system.  And, 
unquestionably,  he  was  considered  by 
all  who  knew  him,  to  be  among  the 
most  expert  in  matters  dealing  with 
House  procedure. 

But  most  Importantly.  Gilus  Long 
was  a  fair  man.  Whether  it  was  a  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  appearing 
before  the  powerful  Rules  panel, 
Gilus  made  sure  she  or  he  had  a  fair 
hearing. 

It  was  that  same  dedication  to  fair- 
ness that  made  Gillis  Long  the  excel- 
lent leader  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
that  he  was.  He  was  a  natural  candi- 
date for  party  leadership,  and  every 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  with 
its  diverse  beliefs  can  attest  to  the  out- 
standing Job  he  performed  in  that 
most  difficult  role. 

Despite  the  national  prominence 
that  Gilus  Long  attained,  he  never 
forgot  for  1  minute  that  his  major  role 
in  Congress  was  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana.  And 
represent  them  he  certainly  did. 

During  his  eight  terms  in  the  House, 
Gilus  truly  became  a  peoples  repre- 
sentative, devoting  himself  untiringly 
to  his  constituents  needs,  worries,  and 
vAuses. 

Gnus  Long  loved  his  country  and 
its  people.  He  was  a  true  patriot  who 
wanted  the  best  for  America  and 
would  not  settle  for  anything  less.  His 
good  cheer  and  bright  mind  will  be 
sorely  missed  as  we  here  who  follow 
him  attempt  to  solve  our  Nation's 
weighty  problems  in  the  years  ahead.* 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
I  was  stunned  last  week  to  hear  the 
tragic  news  of  the  untimely  death  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana,  Gilus 
Long. 

During  the  last  12  years  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  had.  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Gillis  on  many  occasions,  and  I 
became  one  of  his  great  admirers. 

Gilus  Long  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  service,  and  was  a  man  of  deep 
compassion  and  courage.  He  served 
our  country  with  distinction  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  during  World  War  II, 
and  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  also  served  in 
the  internal  security  detachment  at 
the  Nuremberg  war  crime  trials. 

Receiving  his  law  degree  from  Lou- 
isiana State  University  in  1951,  Onxis 
Long    distinguished    himself    as    the 


legal  counsel  for  several  congressional 
committees,  including  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
House  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  during  President 
Johnson's  administration,  he  was  As- 
sistant Director  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  1962  to 
serve  one  term.  Congressman  Long  re- 
turned to  Congress  in  1973,  where  he 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  as  the  second-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  the  Legislative  Process,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, where  he  was  chairman-elect 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Gilus  Long  was  highly  respected  by 
all  of  us  in  Congress  for  his  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  His 
legislative  abilities  were  unmatched, 
and  he  was  a  statesman  of  great  prin- 
ciple, always  striving  for  compromise 
and  conciliation  instead  of  confronta- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  for  4  years  from 
1981  to  1984,  Gillis  Long's  contribu- 
tion was  significant,  and  his  service 
was  inspirational  In  shaping  our  coun- 
try's future.  He  authored  a  number  of 
Democratic  Party  position,  papers, 
and  his  presence  will  sorely  be  missed 
by  all  those  he  served  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Gilus  Long  and  know- 
ing him  as  a  friend  deeply  mourn  his 
passing.  Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Gilus'  devoted  wife,  Cathy,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  familt  who 
survive  him. ' 

*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Gilus  Long,  a  respect- 
ed colleague  and  good  friend.  Over  the 
years,  his  many  accomplishments  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  a  senior  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  speak  of  his  devotion  to 
the  institution  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
to  his  constituents. 

Gilus  will  be  remembered  by  all  of 
us  as  a  dedicated,  compassionate 
public  servant.  But  more  Importantly. 
he  was  a  decent,  caring  human  being 
committed  to  making  this  country  a 
fairer,  more  Just  place  to  live.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  both  here  and  at 
home.* 

*  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deep  remorse  at  the  loss  of  our 
friend,  Gilus  Long.  But  tempering 
the  remorse  is  a  strong  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  life  of  service  Gilus  of- 
fered and  the  impact  he  hSMl  on  his 
country,  his  district,  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  us  individually  as  his  friends. 


Gilus  was  one  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals who  used  his  experience  and  his- 
torical perspective  to  form  a  clear 
vision  for  the  future.  He  understood 
that  if  the  Democratic  Party  was  to 
thrive  and  flourish  in  the  future,  unity 
within  the  party  was  crucial,  and  he 
committed  himself  to  that  unity.  I  per- 
sonally first  encountered  Gnxis'  pur- 
suit of  unity  most  strongly  in  1981 
when  he  was  among  the  few  In  the 
party  insisting  that  we  Boll  Weevils 
should  not  be  punished  for  voting  ac- 
cording to  our  consciences  and  our  dis- 
tricts. Gilus  appreciated  the  worth  of 
honest  debate  and  open  acceptance  of 
all  Democrats  in  the  House.  Always, 
his  efforts  were  to  unify,  and  not 
purify,  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
House. 

As  time  went  on  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  Gnxis  on  the 
Committee  on  Party  Effectiveness,  my 
respect  for  this  leader  grew  deeper  and 
deeper.  Our  relationship,  more  private 
than  public,  instiUed  in  me  a  great  re- 
spect and  affection  for  Gnxis  and  the 
goals  he  sought  to  accomplish.  His  un- 
timely death  has  prevented  him  from 
personally  accomplishing  some  of 
those  goals,  but  as  Walter  Uppmann 
once  wrote:  "The  final  test  of  a  leader 
is  that  he  leaves  behind  him  In  other 
men  the  conviction  and  the  will  to 
carry  on."  Gnxis  has  passed  along  his 
quest  for  the  unity  and  acceptance 
that  will  continue  to  guide  and 
strengthen  our  party  and  our  country. 
We  who  honor  his  memory  should 
willingly  accept  that  endowment  and 
further  the  cause  that  Onxis  held 
dear. 

With  remorse,  but  even  more  so, 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  mission, 
we  say  goodbye  to  Gnxis  Loho.* 
*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Bir.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  a  man  who  cared  deeply  about 
this  institution,  his  country  and  his 
party.  Representative  Gnxis  Long,  a 
man  of  courage  and  principle,  was  a 
skilled  politician  that  truly  served  the 
national  interest.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy  for 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  serve 
with  him  and  for  those  to  follow. 

Many  things  impressed  you  about  a 
fine  gentleman  like  Gnxis.  I  always 
appreciated  the  fact  that  you  knew  he 
cared  about  the  Congress  and  having 
it  work  well,  and  you  could  trust  him, 
rely  on  his  judgment.  He  was  a  Repre- 
sentative that  other  Members  appreci- 
ated because  of  this  quality.  He  also 
went  out  of  his  way  to  help  new  Mem- 
bers, to  offer  guidance  and  help  when 
needed. 

A  man  of  great  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding, I  count  his  passing  a  per- 
sonal loss  and  value  the  time  and  the 
friendship  I  was  privileged  to  share 
with  him.  The  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress have  lost  an  honorable  leader 
and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  in  paying  tribute  to  Repre- 


sentative Gilus  Long,  a  good  friend 
and  a  dedicated  colleague.* 

*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  united  In  our  sorrow,  we 
stand  here  together  to  pay  our  final 
respects  to  our  respected  friend  and 
colleague,  Onxis  Long. 

Ehiring  his  many  years  of  public 
office  spanning  half  a  generation, 
Onxis  had  prove  himself  ever  the 
champion  of  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  sterling  reputation  as  a  Just 
and  good  man  has  been  burnished  by 
those  accomplishments  resulting  from 
the  staggering  amount  of  work  he  so 
tirelessly  undertook.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Democratic  caucus,  and  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  Gnxis 
was  wholly  dedicated  to  those  ideals 
he  held  dear.  We  will  all  miss  Gnxis 
Long  sorely.  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  Cathy,  and  to  his  children, 
George  and  Janis,  at  this  time  of  In- 
consolable  loss  and  bereavement. 

The  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Gnxis  Long  is  rich  indeed.  Unswerv- 
ingly true  to  his  convictions,  he  never- 
theless strove  to  bring  about  a  consen- 
sus of  beliefs,  a  melding  process  which 
reflected  his  deeply  founded  respect 
for  democracy  and  fairness.  Our  sense 
of  sharp  loss  is  eased  only  by  our  brim- 
ming reservoir  of  fond  memories  and 
deep  esteem  for  our  departed  col- 
league. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who  are 
assembled  here  when  I  express  my 
feeling  of  personal  sorrow  and  priva- 
tion at  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  associate,  Gnxis  Long.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Gnxis  Long's  death  comes  as  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  me.  He  was  a  great 
human  being  and  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress  who  possessed 
qualities  we  all  hope  to  have  and  to 
pass  along  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. I  worked  closely  with  Gnxis 
during  my  first  few  terms  in  the 
House  when  we  passed  war  on  poverty 
legislation.  He  became  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity—an act  that  took  courage 
for  one  who  retained  political  ambi- 
tions and  plans. 

It  was  a  controversial  program 
toward  which  many  were  hostile. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  were  skep- 
tical to  say  the  least,  while  others  felt 
threatened.  It  was  simply  not  political- 
ly popular,  but  Gnxis  Long  took  on 
the  congressional  liaison  Job. 

To  this  day,  my  friend  Sargent 
Shriver  says,  "Without  Onxis  we 
might  not  have  gotten  the  legislation 
through.  He  was  cruclaL" 

Gilus'  concern  for  the  human  con- 
sequences of  legislation  was  recognized 
even  then.  He  proved  particularly  ef- 
fective dealing  with  his  southern  col- 
leagues in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  He  managed  at  critical  times 
to  get  enough  Republican  votes,  too. 
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The  essential  decency  of  the  man 
made  it  difficult  for  anyone  to  say 
"no"  to  him.  Having  Joined  the  war  on 
poverty,  he  never  resigned  and  never 
strayed.  His  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
destitute  and  the  underprivileged  con- 
tinued throughout  his  career.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  I  Join 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  our  good 
friend  Gilus  Long. 

This  is  a  special  institution.  Not  ev- 
eryone understands  it.  Not  everyone 
knows  how  to  make  it  work.  Onxis 
Long  was  one  of  those  few  who  walked 
through  these  halls  and  was  complete- 
ly at  home.  Giixis  was  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  House,  and  in  the  process 
made  the  House  and  each  of  us  who 
shared  it  with  him  a  noble  place. 

How  many  of  us,  when  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem,  turned  to  Oiixis  for 
help,  for  a  solution.  I  Imagine  we  all 
did  at  one  time  or  another.  And  when 
that  adAice  came,  only  a  fool  did  not 
follow  it. 

I  know  that  as  I  look  forward  across 
the  legislative  field  that  will  be  the 
99th  Congress.  I  see  a  difficult  and 
challenging  2  years.  How  much  easier 
those  years  would  be  if  we  had  Oillis 
to  help  lead  us. 

I  was  honored  to  second  Gillis' 
nomination  to  be  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  when  he  assumed  that 
important  Job  in  1981.  Our  colleague 
from  Missouri  now  has  to  fill  the  role 
that  Gnxis  created  in  the  years  since 
1981. 

We  will  all  miss  Gillis.  We  will  miss 
him  as  a  friend,  as  our  caucus  chair, 
and  as  a  colleague.  The  Nation  will 
also  miss  Gnxis,  because  he  was  a 
man  who  made  a  difference.  He  was  a 
man  who  knew  what  his  principles 
were  and  fought  for  them.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Gillis  Long,  who 
has  been  taken  from  us  and  from  his 
family  so  abruptly  by  Illness. 

Gillis  was  truly  an  indispensible 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  by  his  family  and  by  the  Con- 
gress but  also  by  his  constituents  and 
the  entire  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  of  the  Rules 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Process,  Gillis  was  dedicated  to 
improving  the  way  this  country  is  gov- 
erned. He  was  a  leader  in  seeking 
broad  reform  to  improve  not  only  the 
House  but  also  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the 
Democratic  caucus  produced  a  compre- 
hensive, forward-looking  document  es- 
tablishing a  Democratic  outlook  on 
the  Nation's  economic  future.  More 
importantly,  he  single  handedly  made 
the  caucus  a  cohesive  unit  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  And  his  subcom- 
mittee was  constantly  looking  for  ways 
of  Improving  the  legislative  process. 


Gnus  was  a  natural  legislative 
leader.  He  felt  so  strongly  about 
m«.k<ng  the  process  work  that  he  was 
able  to  bring  together  many  geograph- 
ic and  political  factions  to  enact  key 
legislation.  His  mastering  of  the  art  of 
compromise  and  persuasion  made  him 
a  great  legislator.  The  services  he  per- 
formed for  his  party  and  for  his  coun- 
try are  unsurpassed,  and  they  will  sur- 
vive long  after  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  Onxis  over  the  past  8 
years.  He  is  already  greatly  missed.  I 
know  all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
expressing  sympathy  to  Gillis' 
family.* 

•  Mr.  STNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
memory  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
preserved  so  often  in  no  more  than  the 
name  of  a  post  office  or  dam  in  some 
distant  comer  of  what  was  their  dis- 
trict. The  name  of  Gilus  Long  will  be 
enshrined  forever  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  resurrected  phoenix -like  from 
the  flames  of  the  last  national  elec- 
tions. Gillis  created,  as  Democratic 
cauciis  chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Party  Effectiveness,  and  those  who 
trained  in  it— Dick  Gephardt.  Mastin 
Sabo,  Butler  Derrick,  Les  Aspin— are 
the  new  shining  hope  of  the  party. 

What  Gnxis  taught  me  as  a  young 
legislator  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1978  are  precisely  those  vir- 
tues the  Democratic  Party  needs  to 
regain  that  elusive  majority.  Gillis 
was  seen  as  a  liberal  member  of  the 
south  central  delegation;  yet  he  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  the  major  business  bills  in  the  98th 
Congress.  The  Democratic  Party  will 
learn  that  the  advancement  of  oros- 
perity  and  a  concern  for  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

Gilus  was  elected  in  1962  and  lost 
his  seat  the  following  election  when 
his  appointment  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  enabled  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  to  reach  the  House 
floor.  Gillis  knew  that  there  are  im- 
mutable principles  which  are  not 
worth  renouncing  for  any  election. 
Tet  he  also  knew  how  to  get  things 
done.  Always  be  chivalrlc;  you  cannot 
prepare  thoroughly  enough:  think 
through  your  strategy— what  you  want 
to  get  done  is  Irrelevant  if  you  cannot 
get  it  done;  lead  by  Inclusion,  not  ex- 
clusion; politics  is,  after  all,  the  art  of 
reaching  a  consensus.  These  maxims 
have  been  a  pretty  good  working  guide 
for  my  legislation.  I  would  suggest 
they  offer  a  serviceable  roadmap  to 
return  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
majority.  Great  men  are  the  guide- 
posts  and  landmarks  in  the  State.* 

*  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  calling  this  special  order  to 
honor  our  dear  late  colleague,  Gilus 
Long. 

Gilus  first  came  to  this  body  In 
1962,  for  a  single  term.  He  returned  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1972 


and  remained  here  until  his  recent  un- 
timely death. 

During  his  seven  terms.  Gilus 
proved  to  be  a  capable  legislator,  both 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee.  As  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  he  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  facilitating  floor  debate 
on  controversial  measures  through  his 
concise  explanations  of  the  niles  gov- 
erning those  measures.  His  work  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  was  to 
his  credit,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  to  have  been  the  new  chair- 
man. 

Gnus  will  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  able  chairing  of  the 
House  Democratic  caucus.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  his  major  contributions 
by  authoring  a  series  of  papers  articu- 
lating new  policies  in  such  fields  as 
long-term  economic  and  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  other  issues  which  this  body 
shall  debate  over  the  coming  years. 
Here,  too.  Gnus  made  his  contribu- 
tion as  a  peacemaker,  able  to  bring 
Members  from  diverse  backgrounds  to- 
gether, united  in  a  common  purpose.  I 
know  steering  this  caucus  was  not  an 
easy  task,  but  it  was  one  that  he  was 
more  than  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take. 

OiLus  was  a  fine  servant  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  and  a  good  col- 
league who  shall  be  missed  by  all.  I 
wish  also  to  extend  my  prayers  and 
condolences  to  his  wife  Catherine,  and 
his  children,  George  and  Janis,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  permit- 
ting me  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Gnus  Long,  and  I  appreciate 
his  calling  this  special  order.* 

*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend  Repre- 
sentative Gilus  Long.  He  was  certain- 
ly a  man  dedicated  to  serving  his  Lou- 
isiana constituents  as  well  as  this 
Nation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

His  leadership  capabilities  were 
easily  seen  in  his  capacity  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
especially  as  an  effective  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

His  office  was  next  door  to  mine  in 
the  Raybum  BuUdlng  and  both  myself 
and  my  staff  felt  an  extra  sense  of  sad- 
ness upon  hearing  of  his  death.  Gilus 
Long  left  much  to  be  remembered 
from  his  service  in  this  Chamber.  His 
experience  and  leadership  will  be 
missed.* 

*  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  in  praise  of  my 
friend,  colleague,  and  fellow  southern- 
er, the  late  Gilus  W.  Long.  We 
worked  together  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  I  greatly  admired  Gilus' 
dedication  to  the  unity  and  future 
progress  of  the  Democratic  Party.  As 
caucus  chairman,  he  worked  hard  to 
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Intregrate  all  wings  of  the  party  and 
to  enlarge  the  Democratic  electorate. 

In  his  work  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Gillis  displayed  his  keen 
interest  in  developing  long-range  plans 
for  the  further  development  and  in- 
creased productivity  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, as  well  as  for  more  study  of  the 
international  economy.  In  his  vital  po- 
sition on  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
Gnus  demonstrated  his  love  for  and 
mastery  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
legislative  process.  He  was  committed 
to  improving  the  institution  he  faith- 
fully served— the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

His  was  an  exemplary  political  and 
legislative  career— the  expression  of  an 
Individual  deeply  committed  to  the 
great  American  ideal  of  public  service. 
Gnus  will  be  missed  sorely  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues  and  I'm  sure 
that  they  all  Join  me  in  expressing  our 
condolences  to  his  wife  Cathy  and  to 
their  children.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  we  take  this 
time  today  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Gnus  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Gnus  exemplified  the  very  best  in  a 
public  servant.  He  served  his  constitu- 
ents with  the  utmost  distinction  and 
dedication.  In  addition,  he  continually 
gave  this  body  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom,  his  leadership,  and  his  Impec- 
cable Judgment.  His  knowledge  and 
keen  understanding  of  rules  and  pro- 
cedures in  this  House  will  be  remem- 
bered by  us  all,  and  he  earned  the 
widespread  respect  and  admiration  of 
everyone  who  knew  him. 

But  moreover,  Gilus  Long  will  be 
remembered  as  a  man  of  courage.  He 
had  the  strength  to  stand  up  for  what 
he  believed  was  right  and  fair,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  political  career.  For 
this,  he  has  earned  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts  and  in  our  history  books, 
and  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  a  different  place  without  Gillis 
Long.  I  will  miss  his  vision,  his  guid- 
ance, and  his  good  sensible  advice— but 
most  of  all,  I  will  miss  his  friendship. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
wife  Cathy,  to  his  children,  and  to  all 
of  his  family.* 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  re- 
spect to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Gilus  Long  of  Louisiana,  who  passed 
away  recently  after  loyal  service  to 
this  Congress. 

Gilus  Long  was  a  man  who  served 
his  constituents  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  dedication  and  con- 
viction. His  congressional  district  was 
comprised  mostly  of  black  Americans 
and  Cajuns.  a  district  with  a  truly 
unique  character.  He  exhibited  a  com- 
passionate concern  for  these  people, 
never  forgetting  that  he  represented 
interests  which  required  absolute  com- 
mitment. In  this,  he  succeeded. 


Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  contri- 
bution of  Gnus  Long  was  his  influ- 
ence in  forging  a  smoothly  efficient 
rules  procedure  from  within  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  As  the  second-rank- 
ing Democrat  within  that  committee, 
he  aided  in  the  bringing  of  progressive 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
He  deserves  our  respect  and  gratitude 
for  this  accomplishment. 

We  have  lost  a  fine  colleague,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Let  us  remember  his  example 
and  his  legacy.* 

*  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana ilAi.  Brxaitx]  for  providing  this 
opportunity  for  Members  to  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and 
colleague.  Gnus  Long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  able  Members  and  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend.  I  Join  all  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  House  floor  today  in  ex- 
tending profoimd  ssmipathy  to  his 
wife,  Cathy,  and  his  children,  George 
and  Janis.  Our  hearts  all  go  out  to  the 
family  in  this  tragic  hour. 

The  passing  of  a  great  man  affords 
an  opportunity  both  to  mourn  his 
death  and  to  celebrate  his  life.  Each  of 
us  will  carry  our  own  favorite  memo- 
ries of  Gnus,  in  facing  that  sorrow 
and  that  Joy. 

Mine,  quite  naturally,  will  be  from 
our  service  together  during  a  decade 
on  the  Rules  Committee.  The  role  of 
the  modem  Rules  Committee  is  to  try 
to  make  the  legislative  process  work, 
and  It  has  been  an  appropriate  show- 
case for  the  particular  talents  of  a 
gentleman  reknowned  as  a  profession- 
al legislator.  Gnus  has  never  flinched 
from  the  hard  work  needed  to  put  to- 
gether accommodations  that  fairly 
balanced  a  variety  of  issues. 

For  his  colleagues  from  Louisiana, 
there  wiU  be  memories  of  his  genuine 
love  for  his  State  and  the  real  Joy  he 
derived  from  representing  its  people 
and  its  Interest.  Even  as  his  responsi- 
bilities and  stature  in  Washington 
grew,  the  energy  he  devoted  to  repre- 
senting the  Eighth  District  of  Louisi- 
ana never  slacked.  He  returned  very 
regularly  to  his  district,  something 
that  the  Nation's  air  transportation 
system  does  not  make  easy  to  do,  even 
during  the  years  when  the  decline  in 
his  health  must  have  made  the  effort 
very  difficult.  And,  in  Washington,  he 
was  an  able  and  passionate  advocate  of 
his  constituents'  concerns.  Indeed, 
after  10  years  sitting  next  to  Gnus  at 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  think  I  may 
know  more  than  anyone  in  New  Eng- 
land about  the  economics  of  sugar  and 
natural  gas  production. 

But,  for  many  of  us  In  the  House, 
the  most  vivid  memory  will  be  the 
courage  and,  even,  good  cheer  with 
which  Gilus  faced  the  physical  adver- 
sities of  his  last  years.  The  moving  sto- 
ries of  many  friends  makes  it  clear 
that  Gnus  knew  clearly  in  recent 
days  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a 


close.  But,  actually,  he  has  known  for 
a  few  years  that  his  life  would  not  pass 
all  the  natural  seasons. 

And.  faced  with  that  knowledge,  he 
actually  redoubled  his  efforts.  At  a 
time  when  other  men  might  have 
begun  to  let  go  of  the  details  and 
labors.  Gnus  actively  sought  new 
challenges.  His  stewardship  of  the 
Democratic  caums  was  a  historic  one. 
It  was  a  period  of  massive  work,  signif- 
icant accomplishment,  and  important 
reform  in  the  cauciis,  and  the  party  at 
large. 

In  recent  days,  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  work  at  the  caucus,  Gilus 
was  preparing  to  take  up  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  Joint  Committee  was  a 
vital  concern  to  Gnus  throughout  his 
service  in  Congress,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  chairmanship  of  the 
panel  at  this  time  would  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  coming 
debates  on  the  economy  and  the 
budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  much  of  his  most  lasting  con- 
tribution to  Congress  has  been  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  that  contribution 
has  never  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
fairness,  and  the  special  order  today 
demonstrates  that  the  affection  and 
regard  in  which  Gnus  will  always  be 
held  sijans  the  entire  political  spec- 
trum. 

And  in  that  spirit,  tEx.  Speaker,  aU 
of  us  gather  here  today  to  say  goodbye 
to  Gnus,  to  extend  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family,  and  to  pledge  to  keep 
alive  the  contributions  he  has  made  to 
this  institution.* 

*  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  most  esteemed  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Gnus 
W.  Long  who,  as  commentator-Jour- 
nalist Mark  Shields  remaiiLed  the 
other  day,  "died  too  young". 

During  his  7  plus  terms  in  the 
House,  my  friend  Gnus  Long  brought 
to  this  body  a  stablity  based  on  sweet 
reasonableness,  sharing  with  the  rest 
of  us  Insight  based  on  an  outstanding 
intellect  and  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  human  nature  and  the  body 
politick. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  being  closely  associated  with  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor  in  a  number 
of  official  and  imofficlal  capacities.  He 
and  I  served  together  on  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus — of  which  he  was 
a  founder— for  the  8  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress.  We  served  in  the 
party  organization  together  and  we 
shared  many  common  interests  and 
many  common  goals.  He  recognized 
that  there  are  unfortunate  people  in 
this  country  who  still  require  and  are 
worthy  of  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

His  constituents,  the  Congress,  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  this  Nation 
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will  miss  Onxis  Long  and  his  great  ca- 
pabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  summing  up,  I 
cannot  help  but  recall  the  parable  of 
the  talents  as  told  in  St.  Matthew. 
Many  are  given  talents,  but  there  are 
few  of  us  who  possess  the  Insight  and 
the  ability  to  capitalize  on  that  gift, 
multipljrlng  and  sharing  that  gift. 

Onxis  Long  utilized  the  talents  en- 
trusted to  him  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  and  his  service  accrued  good 
to  this  Nation.  We  can.  in  truth,  say  in 
his  memory,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant  •  •  •"• 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Onxis 
LoifG  wiU  be  deeply  missed.  He  was  a 
man  who  gave  his  best  in  service  to  his 
country  and  through  his  actions  made 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
Americans  and  certainly  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  will  remember  Gnxis  most  for  the 
tremendous,  and  indeed  historic,  con- 
tribution he  made  to  revitalizing  the 
policy  arm  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Onus  reached  out  and  took  many 
Members  like  myself  under  his  wing 
and  opened  up  an  avenue — the  Com- 
mittee on  Party  Effectiveness- 
through  which  to  channel  ideas  and  to 
develop  policy  recommendations  to  ad- 
dress the  many  serious  problems  we 
face. 

One  of  the  deepest  honors  I  have 
had  in  my  professional  career  was  to 
serve  under  Gillis  a&  co-chair  of  a 
task  force  on  international  trade  for 
the  caucus  during  the  last  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Party  Effectiveness  and  as  co-chair  of 
the  trade  task  force,  I  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  Gillis'  capabilities. 
He  understood  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping a  vision  of  the  future  for  our 
children  and  he  cared  deeply  about 
the  integrity  and  commitment  to  basic 
human  values  and  economic  progress 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  will  not  soon  forget 
Onxis  Long.  He  wUl  live  on  and  on 
through  the  important  legacy  he  left 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
He  win  also  be  remembered  for  his 
courage  and  leadership  as  a  legislator 
and  for  the  many  contributions  to  his 
coimtry  and  fellow  human  beings  he 
made  over  the  years. 

Onxis  gave  us  his  best.  He  had 
dreams  and  ideals,  he  sobered  them 
with  Just  enough  of  reality  over  the 
years  to  be  practical  and  effective  in 
his  pursuit  of  them.  Through  his  ac- 
tions he  energized  and  improved  the 
lives  of  many,  many  people.  Above  all. 
Onxis  shared  a  commitment  with  us 
to  public  service  and  a  deep  belief  in 
the  greatness  of  the  American  cultiu-e 
and  govermnent.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to 
carry  on  the  fine  work  Onxis  did. 
committed  as  he  was.  to  economic  and 
human  progress  on  Earth.  Our  contin- 
ued dedication  to  this  task  could  pay 


him  no  finer  compliment  as  he  watch- 
es over  us  in  the  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  col- 
league, Onxis  Long.  Although  I  have 
only  Just  completed  my  first  term  In 
the  House  and  only  knew  him  for  a 
short  period,  I  found  Congressman 
Long  to  be  a  dedicated  individual  and 
a  very  loyal,  faithful  Democrat. 

His  absence  wlU  leave  a  void  in  our 
leadership  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
His  service  on  the  Rules  Committee 
and  as  leader  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  was  distinguished.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  internal  workings  of  this 
House,  and  he  was  constantly  working 
to  strengthen  and  unify  his  party, 
seeking  to  give  greater  voice  to  new 
Members  and  to  build  consensus 
among  all  factions. 

Onxis  Long,  while  a  fervent  parti- 
san, was  an  outstanding  statesman  as 
well.  He  was  bipartisan  in  his  concern 
for  America  and  its  citizens— truly 
compassionate  and  caring. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us.tt 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  country  lost  the  service  of 
our  colleague,  Onxis  Long,  it  lost  a 
man  of  conscience,  a  man  of  principle, 
a  man  who  was  dedicated  to  the  well- 
being  not  only  of  his  own  constituents, 
but  of  every  American.  When  this 
House  lost  Onxis  Long,  it  lost  a  man 
who  believed  with  all  his  heart  that 
this  is  truly  the  "people's  House"  and 
who  worked  to  assure  that  it  was  an 
institution  which  could  fulfill  its  his- 
toric responsibilities.  When  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  Onxis  lost  him.  we  lost  a 
friend  who  would  always  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  a  friend  who  always  had  the 
time  to  listen  and  to  counsel,  a  friend 
who  would  share  from  his  vast  experi- 
ence to  the  betterment  of  all  of  us. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  replace 
Onxis  Long,  but  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  to  him  by  learn- 
ing from  his  spirit  and  his  dedication 
to  doing  what  is  right.  None  of  us  in 
political  life  can  fail  to  understand  the 
commitment  which  led  Onxis  to  take 
a  courageous  stand  for  civil  rights  at  a 
time  when  that  was  not  a  popular  po- 
sition to  take.  He  clearly  put  his  own 
personal  interests  aside  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  which 
he  was  so  dedicated.  His  decision  to  do 
what  he  knew  was  right  Instead  of 
what  would  have  been  expedient  cre- 
ated short-term  political  consequences 
most  of  us  do  not  want  to  bear.  But 
that  same  decision  was  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  long  tenure  he  ultimately 
obtained  and,  more  importantly,  to 
the  high  respect  which  anyone  who 
knew  him  held  for  him. 

To  his  wife,  Cathy,  and  his  children. 
Rhoda  and  I  give  our  very  deepest 
sympathy.  They  should  know  that  we 
are  with  them  in  this  time  of  sorrow.* 


•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  remembering 
and  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
Onxis  Long  who  passed  away  January 
20. 

Congressman  Gillis  W.  Long  served 
with  distinction  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress representing  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana's Eighth  Congressional  District. 
He  was  hard-working,  intelligent,  and 
possessed  a  friendly,  outgoing  person- 
ality. He  was  diligent  in  his  efforts 
over  the  years  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  and 
I  know  his  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 
them  as  it  is  to  us  in  the  House. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
Onxis  for  over  a  decade  on  the  Rules 
Committee  and  to  work  closely  with 
him.  Sometimes  we  were  on  opposite 
sides  and  sometimes  we  were  together. 
I  can  tell  you  Onxis  was  a  sklUed  op- 
ponent when  we  differed.  He  was  a 
staimch  ally  when  we  agreed.  I  have 
great  respect  for  Onxis  and  admira- 
tion for  his  gentlemanly  character  and 
for  his  professionalism  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  His  passing  leaves  a  real  gap 
on  the  committee  and  is  a  genuine  loss 
to  me  personally. 

In  this  sad  time  I  wish  to  extend  my 
condolences  to  Onxis'  wife  Cathy,  his 
children,  and  members  of  the  family.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  our  country  have  lost  a  great 
leader  in  Onxis  Long.  A  decorated 
combat  infantry  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  he  brought  to  the  House  a  special 
type  of  leadership — direct,  frank,  prac- 
tical, and  compassionate.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  cauciis 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  His  special  interests  in- 
cluded historic  preservation,  harbors, 
agriculture,  and  many  other  phases  of 
American  life.  His  leadership  here  wlU 
be  greatly  missed.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  considered  him 
as  a  true  and  trusted  friend.  I  doubt 
that  can  be  said  of  anyone  else  to  the 
degree  that  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
him.  Our  deepest  sympathies  go  to  his 
widow  and  children;  and  we  all  hope 
that  the  knowledge  they  have  of  his 
great  achievements  may  in  some  meas- 
ure lessen  their  grief,  which  we  all 
share.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
our  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedi- 
cated Member,  Giixis  Long,  whose  ab- 
sence in  this  legislative  body  will  be 
sorely  felt.  In  his  14  years  of  service, 
Onxis  radiated  his  warmth  and 
friendliness  to  all  around  him,  and  his 
even-tempered  nature  was  well  com- 
bined with  a  consistently  effective 
style  as  a  talented  legislator. 

Popular  with  all  who  knew  him, 
Onxis  never  forced  his  ideas  on 
others,  but  continued  to  work  for  a 
compromise  and  consensus  among  his 
colleagues  He  mastered  the  legislative 
process  and  aptly  used  this  expertise 
to  help  guide  many  problematic  bills 
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smoothly  through  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

As  many  have  said,  Onxis  was  a 
champion  of  civil  rights.  He  consist- 
ently supported  the  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans even  when  this  stand  cost  him 
his  seat  in  the  Congress  in  the  late  six- 
ties. 

Onxis'  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  will  continue  to 
guide  the  party  for  many  years.  Inno- 
vative and  determined  to  revitalize  the 
role  of  the  caucus,  he  organized  a  task 
force  to  prepare  a  blueprint  for  future 
Democratic  programs.  This  blueprint 
will  help  define  the  Democratic 
agenda  for  years  to  come. 

I  valued  Onxis  as  a  friend  and  a  col- 
league. I  appreciated  his  leadership 
and  companionship  and  will  long  re- 
member his  friendship. 

I  join  In  expressing  my  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Cathy,  and  their  family.* 
*  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I 
mourn  the  passing  of  our  colleague 
Onxis  W.  Long,  who  represented  the 
Eighth  District  of  Louisiana  since 
1973. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Onxis  on  the  Rules  Committee 
during  my  last  two  terms.  In  that 
time,  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  friend. 

On  the  Rules  Committee,  Gnxis, 
fully  accepted  the  role  of  a  senior 
member.  His  mastery  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  was  second  to  none,  and 
was  frequently  demonstrated  by  pre- 
cise questioning  during  committee 
hearings.  He  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  lead  on  complex  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  E>emo- 
cratic  Caucus,  Gnxis  further  demon- 
strated his  leadership  ability  to  guide 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House.  In  this  capacity  he  instituted 
reforms  to  make  the  party  more  effec- 
tive. He  was  also  successful  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  wide  range  of 
voices  within  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House. 

Gillis  was  a  man  of  rare  wisdom 
who  combined  his  knowledge  of  poll- 
tics  with  his  understanding  of  the 
House  rules  to  speed  the  workings  of 
the  legislative  process.  Moreover,  he 
was  always  concerned  with  the  fair- 
ness of  that  process,  and  he  strove  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all. 

Onxis  was  a  leader  among  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  he  was  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  in  the 
House.  He  was  often  the  unsung  hero 
of  many  compromises  worked  away 
from  the  spotlight  of  public  attention, 
yet  with  far-reaching  effects. 

While  we  who  are  his  friends  may 
feel  a  deep  personal  loss,  it  is  perhaps 
because  of  his  skillfull  behind-the- 
scenes  ability  tliat  he  will  be  missed 
most  by  the  Nation.  It  is  often  said 
upon  a  leader's  passing  that  his  work 


will  be  missed.  In  the  case  of  Onxis 
Long,  how  true  that  is.* 

*  Iti.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  partici- 
pating in  this  special  order  to  memori- 
alize our  late  colleague  Onxis  Long  is 
one  of  the  saddest  official  acts  I  have 
had  to  perform  in  my  4  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  We  all  knew 
that  Onxis  had  been  ill,  and  of  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  able  to 
work  with  him  on  one  or  another  of 
the  many  projects  he  kept  going  could 
tell  that  he  was  often  in  pain— al- 
though he  went  to  great  lengths  to 
put  others  at  their  ease,  and  not  to 
show  that  pain  unless  he  thought  no 
one  was  watching  him.  But  even  with 
these  signs  of  his  Ul  health,  to  me,  as 
to  so  many  others  of  our  colleagues, 
the  news  of  his  death  was  a  terrible 
shock.  We  will  miss  Gnxis  Long  enor- 
mously. 

Onxis  was  the  kind  of  man  who  en- 
nobles our  profession.  EHected  officials 
don't  always  live  up  to  the  high  expec- 
tations that  legitimately  attach  to  us 
and  democracy,  and  all  too  often  it  be- 
comes fashionable  to  mock  Members 
of  Congress.  Onxis  Long — through  his 
integrity,  his  commitment,  his  passion 
to  make  this  institution  work  well,  his 
deep  and  penetrating  intelligence- 
showed  the  way  democracy  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  My  closest  connection 
with  Gnxis  Long  came  through  my 
membership  on  the  Caucus  Committee 
on  Party  Effectiveness  which  he  put 
together  and  presided  over  so  welL 
There  are  not  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  could  have  done  the 
kind  of  Job  that  Gnxis  did  with  this 
Committee— in  few  if  any  other  places 
in  this  city  did  a  group  of  strong- 
minded  individuals  of  varying  political 
ideologies  come  together  week  after 
week  on  a  regular  basis,  not  only  to 
discuss  the  most  difficult  substantive 
and  political  issues  that  confront  us. 
but  often  to  come  to  some  consensus 
on  them.  And  it  was  Gnxis  who  led 
the  way  in  this  endeavor. 

The  country  will  miss  Gnxis'  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good.  The  House  will 
miss  the  enormous  skills  he  brought  to 
the  Job  of  legislating.  The  Democratic 
Party  will  miss  one  of  our  most  stimu- 
lating and  thoughtful  voices  for  intel- 
ligent change.  And  an  awful  lot  of  us 
will  miss  a  very  good  friend,  who  was  a 
delightful  man.  and  an  extraordinarily 
stimulating  colleague.  I  appreciate  the 
initiative  that  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Brsaitx,  has  taken  in  giving  us  this 
chance  to  say  some  small  part  of  what 
Gnxis  meant  to  us,  and  how  deeply 
we  will  miss  him.* 

*  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  the  life  and  service  of 
our  departed  colleague  and  friend 
Gillis  Long  who  we  lost  Simday 
night.  While  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
a  valued  legislative  craftsman  of  his- 
toric proportions  we  gratefully  cele- 
brate his  life's  work  as  a  faithful,  tire- 
less,   productive    public   servant   and 


true  representative  of  those  he  affec- 
tionally  served  from  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

Gnxis  Long's  was  an  outstanding 
career.  In  his  years  among  us  he  never 
lost  touch  with  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents yet  his  vision  alwas^s  ex- 
tended far  beyond  his  home  district 
and  State  to  encompass  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  an  entire  Nation.  His  faith 
in  that  Nation  and  his  compassionate 
understanding  of  America's  fundamen- 
tal principles  served  as  the  inspiration 
for  his  passionate  and  relentless  sup- 
port of  the  causes  he  chose  to  champi- 
on. 

Ova  colleague  was  both  a  pilgrim 
and  a  pioneer  whose  efforts  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  brightened  the 
lives  of  millions  now  living  and  many 
yet  unborn.  We  who  remain  after  him 
today  dedicate  ourselves  to  keeping 
alive  his  dreams. 

Gnxis  Long  was  my  friend  and  my 
neighbor.  On  many  an  agricultural 
issue  we  worked  together  and  his  help 
always  proved  invaluable.  I  vrlll  miss 
him  and  while  his  passing  is  a  great 
loss  to  his  legion  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers, his  colleagues  here  In  this  body, 
and  to  the  Nation,  his  spirit  will  live 
on  in  our  hearts  and  in  these  Halls.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  causes  me  great  sorrow  to 
recognize  the  loss  of  so  fine  a  col- 
league as  Onxis  Long.  Over  the  years 
I  have  come  to  respect  Onxis  and  look 
tc  him  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

When  I  began  my  first  term  in  this 
House,  in  1973.  Gnxis  was  returning 
after  an  8-year  absence.  As  our  careers 
progressed,  I  came  to  respect  Gnxis 
for  his  ability  to  bring  individuals  of 
many  differing  viewpoints  to  some  sort 
of  working  compromise. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  Gnxis  helped  steer  the 
party  toward  addressing  the  problems 
of  the  future.  He  helped  construct  a 
foundation  that,  if  we  continue  to 
build  onto  it  and  strengthen  it,  will 
laimch  not  only  the  party,  but  Amer- 
ica, on  a  sure  course  for  the  remainder 
of  the  decade  and  beyond. 

When  President  Reagan  began  his 
inaugural  address  by  calling  attention 
to  Gnxis'  absence,  we  were  painfully 
reminded  that  the  sense  of  loss  we  felt 
was  not  only  personal,  but  was  also 
one  for  the  Nation. 

As  we  begin  this  new  congressional 
session,  we  should  aUow  Gnxis'  spirit 
to  remind  us  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  should  attempt  to  steer  our  coun- 
try. The  work  he  began  with  the  rest 
of  us  will  not  end.  Ours  is  not  a  body 
that  depends  upon  one  man  for  leader- 
ship, but  it  relies  on  many  for  inspira- 
tion. The  inspiration  provided  by 
Gnxis  Long  wUl  live  on.* 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  deep  sorrow  I  rise  today  to  speak 
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of  our  departed  friend  and  colleague 
from  Louisiana's  Eighth  District,  the 
Honorable  Gillis  W.  Long. 

Elected  to  serve  in  this  distinguished 
Chamber  eight  times,  Ohjjs'  contri- 
butions were  many.  Whether  it  was 
through  his  position  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee or  rJemocratic  caucus,  which  he 
chaired  for  4  years,  Gillis  continually 
worked  at  making  America  stronger. 

Although  we  all  could  think  of  many 
reasons  for  Gillis'  great  success  over 
the  years,  I  suppose  his  ability  to  work 
with  aU  the  Members,  whether  they 
be  liberal  Democrats  or  conservative 
Republicans,  was  his  greatest  asset.  He 
would  listen  to  all  sides,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  make  his  decision  on  a  par- 
ticular issue. 

Gillis'  determination  and  dedica- 
tion will  be  sorely  missed.  The  people 
of  Louisiana  and,  in  fact,  the  Nation 
have  been  lucky  that  Onxis  chose  a 
career  in  the  public  sector.  He  was  a 
good  friend  and  I  shall  miss  him  a 
great  deal. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  expressing 
deep  sorrow  to  Gnus'  widow,  Cathy, 
and  their  two  children,  George  and 
Janis.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  great  sadness  and 
sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  my  col- 
league. Gnxis  W.  Long.  Through  my 
years  in  Congress,  I  came  to  know 
OiLLis  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
popular  Members  of  this  body.  His 
presence  win  be  sorely  missed  by  one 
and  all. 

Gillis  lived  the  life  of  an  exemplary 
public  servant.  Prom  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  where  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple 
Heart,  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
Gillis  demonstrated  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Nation. 

But  Gillis  will  be  missed  by  more 
than  merely  the  people  of  Louisiana 
who  chose  him  to  be  their  representa- 
tive in  Congress  eight  times.  His  re- 
markable legislative  prowess  and  his 
affability  earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  worked  with  him.  As  an  Influen- 
tial member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
he  became  axi  Important  figure  in  the 
Democratic  leadership  In  the  House. 
As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucxis  for  both  the  97th  and  98th 
Congress,  Gillis  played  a  crucial  role 
In  developing  a  program  for  the 
party's  future  by  producing  a  series  of 
extraordinary  papers  on  a  variety  of 
economic  Issues. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  Gillis  was  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  serving  under  his  chair- 
manship as  we  examined  the  vital  eco- 
nomic issues  which  we  face  today.  I 
am  sure  that  Gnxis  would  have  met 


this  challenge  with  characteristic  dedi- 
cation amd  exceptional  ability.  The 
Congress,  indeed  the  Nation,  would 
have  profited  greatly  from  the  results 
of  his  endeavors. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  at  Gillis' 
passing,  and  wish  to  express  my  sincer- 
est  condolences  to  his  wife  Cathy  and 
and  his  children  George  and  Janis.  I 
shall  miss  him,  too.* 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  and  sudden  passing  of  our  es- 
teemed and  capable  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Gillis  Long,  was  a  shock  to 
me  and  I  know  that  we  shall  all  miss 
him  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  had  known  Gillis  since  being 
elected  to  the  House  from  Hawaii  in 
1978  and  knew  him  as  an  effective  and 
well-liked  Member.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  Cathy  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  in  this  time  of  their  be- 
reavement. May  it  console  them  to 
some  extent  in  the  knowledge  that 
Gillis  had  so  many  friends  on  the 
Hill  who  care  and  I  will  always  have  a 
feeling  of  Aloha  for  him. 

Gillis.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  displayed  a  re- 
markable prescience  when  he  appoint- 
ed a  task  force  to  develop  a  blueprint 
for  our  party's  legislative  program  for 
the  rest  of  this  decade.  The  resulting 
"Rebuilding  the  Road  to  Opportunity" 
with  its  stress  on  economic  solutions 
rather  than  on  redistribution  of 
wealth  reflects  a  consensus  which  has 
built  up  in  America  over  the  past 
decade  or  more,  and  is  a  study  that  we 
should  all  pay  heed  to. 

Personally,  I  am  forever  indebted  to 
Gillis,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  which  included  the  sugar 
provision  which  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii. 
I  can  never  thank  him  enough  for  his 
help. 

We  shall  all  miss  Gillis  as  a  warm 
and  caring  Individual.  I  hope  that  the 
passage  of  time  will  ease  somewhat 
the  grief  that  the  family  feels  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  reminisce 
over  the  happier  moments  in  their 
lives  together.9 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  feel  the 
loss  of  Gillis  Long  in  a  very  personal 
way.  Gillis  befriended  me  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  and  he  was  a 
leader  and  counselor  for  me  and  many 
others  throughout  the  6  years  I  knew 
him. 

Gillis  Long  practiced  the  art  and 
science  of  government  at  the  political 
level  as  well  as  anyone  I  have  known 
in  the  24  years  I  have  worked  at  it.  His 
purpose  In  the  House  was  to  bring 
people  together.  His  manner  was  con- 
ciliatory. His  natural  style  was  to  in- 
clude, not  exclude. 

Just  before  his  death,  Gillis  com- 
pleted 4  years  as  chairman  of  his 
caucus,  serving  during  what  all  would 


agree  was  a  difficult  period.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  his 
leadership  was  the  building  of  bridges 
between  Members  with  divergent 
backgrounds  and  points  of  view. 
Gillis  was  a  tolerant  man  and  he 
tried  to  encourage  tolerance  among 
the  rest  of  us  for  each  other's  beliefs 
and  goals.  He  was  also  a  practical  man 
and  he  worked  to  lead  his  caucus  to 
the  imderstanding  that  compromise 
and  accommodation  are  necessary  to 
make  progress. 

Gillis'  district  Is  1,000  mUes  down 
the  Mississippi  from  my  own.  He  was  a 
man  from  the  deep  South,  far  from 
my  own  home  region.  But  he  under- 
stood my  legislative  concerns  and  he 
cared  about  my  people's  needs.  He  did 
his  work  in  Congress  in  a  way  that 
showed  he  was  a  truly  national  leader. 

This  institution  will  surely  miss  him, 
because  he  cared  about  the  Congress 
and  strove  to  make  it  work  the  way 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended.  We 
will  surely  miss  him,  too.  because  he 
was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  teacher,  a 
leader,  and  a  friend.* 

•  Mr.  DENGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  loss 
in  the  passing  of  Gnxis  Long.  He  was 
truly  a  giant  in  the  institution  of  the 
House:  he  was  a  good  friend  and  an 
honored  colleague— not  only  to  me, 
but  to  all  of  us. 

Gillis  had  the  best  qualities  of  a 
courtly  southern  gentleman.  He  was 
courteous  and  he  was  as  honest  as  the 
day  is  long.  What  I  loved  best  about 
him  was  the  reverence  and  re8i>ect  he 
showed  for  this  institution,  for  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  history,  and  for  its  reli- 
ance on  fairness  and  honor. 

The  integrity  shown  by  Gillis  Long 
benefited  all  of  us,  as  much  by  virtue 
of  its  example  to  the  rest  of  us  as  by 
its  own  merits.  He  was  an  outstanding 
individual,  an  outstanding  legislator, 
and  an  outstanding  Representative  for 
the  deserving  people  of  the  Eight  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  this 
House  loses  Gnxis  Long.  I  can  only 
hope  that  Members,  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  take  from  the  marvelous 
example  he  provided  us  of  how  a 
Member  should  comport  himself  in 
this  great  body.  Prom  his  memory  we 
all  can  learn,  and  we  all  should  seek  to 
emulate  the  fine  qualities  he  showed 
to  us.  The  legacy  he  left  us  is  large,  do 
we  but  have  the  wisdom  to  partake  of 
It. 

To  his  wife  Cathy,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren. I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy at  the  death  of  one  of  our  truly 
great  colleagues.* 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gnxis 
Long  was  one  of  the  very  best.  Only  a 
few  congressional  districts  have  been 
represented  by  the  kind  of  common 
sense,  courage  and  compassion  that 
this  good  man  embodied. 


Onxis  was  a  leader  who  refused  to 
run  for  cover  when  important,  contro- 
versial issues  were  at  stake.  A  whole 
generation  of  southern  political  lead- 
ers found  a  moment  of  truth  in  the 
1950'8  and  1980's  when  civil  rights 
dominated  the  agenda  in  a  time  of  dif- 
ficult change.  Gnxis  Long  passed  that 
test  of  conviction  with  high  marks— 
and  he  paid  a  political  price  in  the 
process.  He  wanted  to  make  the  House 
a  better  institution,  and  he  played  a 
key  role  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  said  it  well  earlier, 
when  you  said  that  Gnxis  Long  was  a 
"profile  In  courage."  He  was,  of  course. 
And  he  was  willing  to  do  the  right 
thing,  when  it  was  not  the  popular 
thing. 

Gillis  Long  did  not  seek  out  con- 
frontation for  the  sake  of  confronta- 
tion. Instead,  he  sought  real  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  real  problems.  He 
worked  hard  at  it,  and  he  was  effec- 
tive. 

Onxis  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  were  a 
very  special  couple.  I  was  proud  to  be 
the  recipient  of  their  generosity  and 
hospitality.  My  greatest  sympathy  and 
affection  goes  out  to  her  and  the 
family. 

A  giant  of  the  Congress  has  gone 
down. 

We  will  miss  him  very  much.* 

*  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Gnxis  Long. 
He  became  my  colleague  when  we 
were  both  elected  to  Congress  In  1962 
and  although  he  served  only  one  term 
before  returning  to  Louisiana,  he  re- 
mained by  friend. 

He  returned  to  Congress  in  1972  and 
we  were  pleased  to  once  again  have  his 
wit  and  Intelligence  in  our  midst. 
Onxis  served  with  great  distinction  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
rising  to  the  position  of  ranking  ma- 
jority member.  His  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  for  this  Chamber 
will  be  missed. 

Besides  making  his  mark  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  Gillis  did  double 
duty  by  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus.  Our  caucus  ses- 
sions can  be  spirited  at  times  but 
Gnxis  always  chaired  with  calm  and 
equanimity. 

Gnxis  was  always  a  southern  gentle- 
man in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term 
and  he  was  a  friend  on  whom  I  knew  I 
could  rely  for  sound  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy.  We  all  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  fine  American.* 

*  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  profound  sorrow  and  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the 
late  Gillis  Long  who  has  been  taken 
from  us  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

Gillis  Long  was  a  hard  working  and 
dedicated  to  the  House  as  anyone.  He 
knew  the  art  of  compromise,  and  he 


understood  the  legislative  process.  He 
fought  for  Congress  as  a  truly  coequal 
branch  of  Government,  and  he  was 
recognized  for  this  great  constitution- 
al service  to  our  Nation. 

Gillis  Long  was  related  to  one  of 
America's  great  political  families.  Like 
the  Adams  and  Kennedy  families  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Tafts  In  Ohio,  and 
the  Byrds  in  Virginia,  the  Long  family 
In  Louisiana  has  a  proud  political  tra- 
dition. Gnxis  Long  was  part  of  that 
tradition,  and  he  enjoyed  tremendous 
support  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  and.  indeed,  throughout  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

While  I  often  differed  with  Onxis 
Long  on  certain  issues,  he  alwajrs 
agreed  to  disagree  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting a  gentleman.  He  was  an  effective 
and  admired  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  because  he  understood 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  must  vote 
his  conscience  and  his  congressional 
district.  He  understood  very  well  that 
in  order  for  a  political  party  to  survive 
it  must  be  willing  to  embrace  varying 
points  of  view  and  philosophies.  He 
understood  the  admonition  of  Winston 
Churchhlll  that  when  the  political 
party  system  becomes  polarized  with 
extremes  whether  right  or  left,  a  de- 
mocracy will  not  exist  for  very  long. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished 
record  as  a  public  servant,  Gnxis 
Long  was  also  a  patriot  of  the  first 
order.  He  fought  in  the  infantry  in 
World  War  II  and  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He 
loved  his  country  and  he  loved  his 
native  State  of  Louisiana.  In  fact,  the 
geographical  configuration  of  the 
Eighth  District  is  really  a  microcosm 
of  Louisiana  with  its  wonderful  people 
and  unique  culture. 

I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  have 
known  and  to  have  served  with  Onxis 
Long.  We  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader. 
To  his  wife.  Mary  Catherine,  and  his 
children,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy on  this  sorrowful  occasion.* 
*  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  House,  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  to  know  our  late  de- 
parted colleague,  Onxis  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Yet,  although  our  paths  did  not 
cross,  I  have  been  able  to  realize  the 
high  regard  Onxis  was  held  by  his 
colleagues  and  peers. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  I 
have  sought  the  counsel  of  several 
senior  Members  of  this  body.  In 
almost  every  Instance,  one  of  the 
people  I  was  told  I  should  talk  with 
and  get  to  know  was  Gnxis  Long.  Ev- 
eryone agreed  that  Gnxis  was  a  pillar 
of  this  institution,  a  man  respected  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
of  every  political  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party 
currently  is  searching  to  find  its  iden- 
tity and  chart  Its  course  for  the  years 
ahead.  Guxis  Long  was  the  epitome  of 
common   sense    and    moderation.    In 


that  regard,  his  death  is  a  serious  blow 
to  our  party.  We  have  lost  a  leader. 
Just  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  lost  one  of  its  giants. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  sending 
my  condolences  to  Gnxis'  wife.  Cathy. 
We  share  in  her  loss  as  we  remember 
today  a  great  statesman  and  political 
craftsman.* 

*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
today  in  mourning  the  recent  death  of 
our  colleague,  Gnxis  Long  of  Louisi- 


Durlng  his  13  years  in  the  House, 
Onxis  served  admirably  and  ably.  His 
counsel,  diligence,  and  dedication  are 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  His  influence 
has  been  far-reaching,  and  his  absence 
wlU  be  felt  each  day. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  making 
it  more  of  what  a  caucus  should  be— a 
place  to  talk  out  ideas  and  come  to 
some  common  agreements  about  our 
party's  direction.  His  work  with  the 
caucus  helped  stimulate  a  good  deal  of 
rethinking  in  Congress  about  the 
kinds  of  economic  solutions  we  need 
and  the  kinds  of  policies  we  as  Demo- 
crats should  pursue.  As  a  leader  on 
both  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee,  Gnxis 
worked  for  the  values  he  believed  in, 
never  worrying  about  catching  the 
limelight.  He  cared  about  the  out- 
come. 

Gnxis  was  a  leader.  His  legacy  to  all 
of  us  should  be  to  work  harder,  contin- 
ue to  strive,  and  try  to  work  together 
to  accomplish  the  many  important 
goals  Gnxis  Long  had  for  the  coun- 
try.* 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Bir.  Breaux]  for  reserving  this 
time  for  Members  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Congressman  Gnxis  Long.  Mt 
good  priknd  and  colleague,  Gnxis 
Long,  died  suddenly  on  Simday.  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  who 
worked  with  Gnxis  Long  through  the 
years  will  miss  him.  I  not  only  will 
miss  his  friendship  but  also  his  leader- 
ship. I  know  that  his  constituents 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  will  miss  the  excep- 
tional level  of  service  and  representa- 
tion Gnxis  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Long 
first  served  in  the  House  from  1963 
until  1965.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
Congress  In  1972. 

Fascinated  with  the  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Long  was  an  active  and  vocal 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. He  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Subcommittee  on  the 
Legislative  Process. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the  com- 
mittee and  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee. Gnxis  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Democratic  caucus 
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for  many  years.  In  hia  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Onxis 
again  displayed  his  concern  not  only 
for  the  American  people  but  also  the 
legislative  process  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of 
his  passing.  Gillis  was  about  to  be 
elected  chairman  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee.  Keeping  in  mind  his 
ability  and  Interest  in  congressional 
procedures  and  expertise  in  economics. 
I  know  that  Grixis  would  have  done 
an  exceptional  Job  as  the  chairman. 

Gillis  Long  made  an  Indelible  m&rk 
on  the  House  of  Representatives.  By 
helping  to  improve  the  manner  In 
which  the  Congress  operates.  Onxis 
enhanced  our  ability  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  my  heartfelt 
condolences  on  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Gillis  Long  to 
his  family,  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana 
and  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
gressional delegation.  Again.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brzaux]  for  reserving  this  time  to  re- 
member a  very  special  man— Gillis 
Loiro.« 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Gillis  Long  should  make  each 
of  us  stop  to  think  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  Onxis  Long  was  truly  a  man  of 
the  House.  He  embodied  the  best 
qualities  of  a  public  figure.  Including 
dedication  to  principles,  respect  for 
colleagues,  and  a  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  His  belief  in  standing 
for  what  was  right  caused  him  politi- 
cal misfortune  at  times  in  his  career, 
but  that  steadfastness  contributed  to 
the  good  fortune  of  the  country. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  this 
House  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  what 
Gillis  Long  taught  us.  We  can  stick  to 
our  principles  while  treating  our  col- 
leagues with  respect,  making  the 
democratic  process  work  as  it  is  de- 
signed to  work.  In  so  doing,  we  can 
offer  no  higher  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Gillis  Long.* 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Honora- 
ble Gnxis  Long.  We  have  all  lost  an 
able  colleague  and  a  good  friend.  We 
share  this  loss  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Gillis  Long  displayed  the 
same  type  of  leadership  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  he  provided  the  people 
of  Louisiana  throughout  his  brilliant 
career  of  public  service.  He  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  revitalizatlon 
of  the  party  caucus,  but  his  loss 
crosses  partisan  lines. 

The  loss  of  Gillis  Long  will  be  felt 
by  the  whole  Nation,  by  all  who  Uve  in 
freedom.  Gnxis  Long  always  stood  by 
his  beliefs  even  at  great  personal  and 
political  risk.  He  would  not  back  away 
from  his  convictions  due  to  popular 


opinion.  He  kept  his  Integrity  and  he 
kept  his  dignity.  This  Congress  and 
this  country  will  miss  Gillis  Long.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  southern  West 
Virginia.  I  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
family.  The  thoughts  and  prayers  of 
all  of  us  are  with  you.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American,  a  truly  remarkable  legisla- 
tor and  an  honored  colleague.  It  is 
indeed  with  a  deep  sense  of  loaa  that 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  our  friend. 
Gnxis  Long.  His  absence  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress  wUl  be  sorely  felt 
and  his  presence  and  service  deeply 
missed. 

Congressman  Giixis  W.  Long  served 
the  people  of  Louisiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  care.  His  work  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus  will 
continue  to  influence  Its  direction  and 
his  outstanding  contributions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  in  the  years  to  come. 

Gillis  Long  was  a  man  of  principle, 
a  man  whose  word  was  his  bond,  a 
man  who  was  there  to  help.  Through 
his  dedication,  he  helped  to  make  this 
Nation  and  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
of  his  fellow  men  l)etter.  He  served  as 
an  example  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

The  mai^tude  of  his  contributions 
can  never  be  measured.  Perhaps  it  Is 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  all  in  his 
debt.  Just  as  those  who  come  after  will 
be  In  his  debt  for  what  he  has  left 
behind. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  sincere  condolences  to 
his  wife  Cathy  and  his  children.  May 
we  never  forget  what  he  has  given  all 
of  us.« 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
spoken  over  the  last  few  days  to  ex- 
press the  collected  grief  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  loss  of 
Gnxis  Long,  our  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana. An  able  and  articulate  legisla- 
tor, a  compassionate  and  humble  man. 
Gnxis  Long's  contribution  to  the 
Nation,  the  House  and  the  Democratic 
Party  will  be  sorely  missed.  His  leader- 
ship in  the  Rules  Committee  and  his 
direction  of  our  party  caucus  will  be 
admired  and  remembered  well  Into  the 
future. 

Congressman  Long's  was  dedicated 
to  finding  new  ways  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  our  economy  and  build 
for  a  prosperous  future.  His  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  a  long- 
term  economic  policy  report.  "Rebuild- 
ing the  Road  to  Opportunity,"  in  1982. 
That  report,  which  found  the  support 
of  many  House  Members,  sought  to 
provide  a  blueprint  for  our  future,  a 
commonsense  approach  to  our  prob- 
lems In  industrial  development  and 
world  trade. 

Gnxis  Long's  death  Is  a  tragedy. 
With  his  passing.  Congress  and  the 
country  have  lost  not  only  an  out- 


standing and  effective  legislator  but  a 
legislator  who  had  the  courage  and 
ability  to  look  beyond  his  own  political 
self-interest  to  do  what  he  believed 
was  right.  His  outlook  was  toward  the 
future.  I  Join  my  fellow  Members  in 
expressing  my  condolences  to  the 
Long  family  during  this  difficult 
time.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
departed  colleague.  Gnxis  Long  of 
Louisiana.  His  death  leaves  us  all  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity  and  courage  who  led  by  ex- 
ample. In  times  of  great  controversy 
and  hot  rhetoric,  we  could  always 
count  on  Onxis  Long  to  bring  his 
unique  sense  of  Justice  and  his  sense 
of  order  to  the  issue  before  us. 

My  closest  association  with  him  was 
serving  with  him  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus.  We  all  know  of  his  commit- 
ment to  his  principles,  and  no  where 
was  that  commitment  anymore  evi- 
dent than  in  the  Rural  Caucus.  His 
sense  of  economic  Justice  and  his  com- 
passion for  the  difficult  struggles  of 
rural  people  guided  his  involvement  in 
the  niral  caucus.  I  appreciated  him  so 
much  for  that  and  I  must  add  that  the 
rural  people  are  among  those  seg- 
ments of  our  society  who  lost  a  great 
deal  with  the  death  of  Gillis  Long. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  extend  to 
Gnxis'  family  my  deepest  regrets.  We 
will  aU  remember  him  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  Ideals  and  his  devotion  to 
insuring  Justice  for  all  members  of  our 
society.* 

•  Mr.  YATESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Onxis 
Long  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  a 
very  fine  human  being.  His  death  last 
Monday  shocked  and  saddened  me  and 
I  know  that  the  sense  of  loss  that  I 
feel  Is  shared  by  all  of  us. 

Gillis  was  a  masterful  legislator 
who  loved  the  House,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  he  made  many 
real  and  lasting  contributions  to  this 
body.  I  admired  greatly  his  intelli- 
gence and  consummate  skill,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  Gnxis  Long  com- 
bined those  gifts  with  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  and  vision  that  set  him 
apart  from  many  of  the  skilled  and 
able  Members  that  I  have  known 
during  my  nearly  35  years  in  the 
House. 

Like  many  Members  from  his  part  of 
the  country.  Gillis  represented  a  dis- 
trict where  involvement  in  national 
Issues  was  not  a  particular  political 
asset.  The  fact  that  Gnxis  Long  did 
not  choose  the  easy  or  convenient 
route  to  a  successful  political  career  Is 
a  monument  to  the  kind  of  man  he 
was.  We  will  miss  him  in  this  House 
and  I  extend  my  most  sincere  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Long  and  all  his 
family.* 


•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago,  the  House  Rules  Committee  met 
to  organize  Itself  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. When  we  met.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  large  part  of  the  heart,  soul  and 
Intellect  of  our  committee  was  missing; 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  Gillis 
Long  was  no  longer  among  us. 

It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  travel  to 
Alexandria,  LA,  2  weeks  ago  to  pay  my 
final  respects  to  my  dear  friend.  The 
delegation  traveling  to  Louisiana  was 
large  and  diverse,  as  was  Gnxis'  influ- 
ence and  respect  among  his  colleagues 
and  acquaintances. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  Gnxis  was 
a  master  of  house  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure—it is  a  shame  that  he  never  en- 
Joyed  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
conamittee  to  which  he  devoted  so 
much  of  his  time  and  energies.  The  ab- 
sence of  his  intellect  and  skill  will 
leave  a  considerable  void  on  our  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  Gnxis  was 
a  master  of  the  political  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  caucus,  he  gave  us  a 
newly  rejuvenated  policy  and  decision 
making  organization  which  wiU  be  of 
tremendous  Importance  for  years  to 
come  to  me  and  my  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  Gnxis  sought  frank 
and  open  discussion  leading  to  mean- 
ingful consensus  among  the  divergent 
members  of  his  party— It  is  a  lesson 
and  a  legacy  we  must  adhere  to. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  Gillis  was 
a  model  of  the  "new  south"  Democrat 
of  which  I  count  myself.  Gnxis  not 
only  took  the  right  position  on  expan- 
sion of  the  Rules  Committee  member- 
ship to  break  the  hold  it  had  over  civil 
rights  legislation  in  the  early  1960's. 
but  paid  the  price  in  losing  his  seat. 

But  as  is  the  mark  of  any  truly  great 
individual,  Gnxis  demonstrated  the 
capacity  to  rebound  from  defeat,  not 
only  from  the  loss  of  his  House  seat, 
but  from  his  unsuccessful  races  for 
Governor.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
events  which  make  individuals  strong, 
and  anyone  who  knew  Gillis  knew 
him  to  l>e  a  man  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity and  will.  His  word  was  far  more 
reliable  than  many  individuals'  signa- 
tures to  a  binding  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  dispute  that 
this  House  will  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
this  great  legislator;  my  party  will 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  this  pollticlsm 
and  statesman;  and  my  committee  will 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  central  partic- 
ipant and  contributor  to  the  impor- 
tant and  complex  work  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

On  a  personal  level,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend.  I  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  hours  in  social  settings 
with  Gillis.  and  learned  greatly  from 
my  day-to-day  interactions  with  him 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  to  in  some  measure  carry  on 
Gillis'  work  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  the  Legislative  Process, 
and  hope  to  follow  his  model  as  a 
Member  of  this  legislative  body. 

My  condolences  and  sympathies  go 
to  Cathy  and  their  children.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  privilege  and  honor  when 
Cathy  is  seated  as  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber  in  several  months  time.* 

*  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gillis  Long  was  my  friend.  Though 
we  were  of  different  political  persua- 
sions, our  personal  rolationship  was 
excellent.  He  was  always  most  accom- 
modating in  my  appearances  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  Gillis  was  a 
fighter.  He  fought  hard  for  those 
issues  and  programs  which  he  es- 
poused. He  had  great  tenacity,  and  he 
worked  hard  and  diligently  for  his 
State  and  district. 

Louise  and  I  visited  with  Gnxis' 
lovely  wife.  Cathy,  the  day  of  his  pass- 
ing and  she  knows  of  our  personal 
feelings  and  sorrows  as  she  mourns 
her  loss.  We  once  again  say.  "our  pray- 
ers are  with  you  during  this  time  of 
sorrow."* 

*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  January 
20  passing  of  our  colleague.  Gnxis  W. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  His  death  was  com- 
pletely unexpected,  and  I  know  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  were  shocked  to 
leam  of  this  tragedy  as  we  were  pre- 
pared for  the  public  ceremony  inaugu- 
rating President  Reagan  on  January 
21. 1  am  sure  that  we  were  all  appreci- 
ative of  President  Reagan's  calling  for 
a  moment  of  silence  in  Congressman 
Long's  memory  during  the  Inaugura- 
tion ceremony  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda. 

Gillis  Long  was  elected  in  1972 
after  an  absence  from  the  House  of  6 
years.  He  came  from  a  distinguished 
Louisiana  family  and  was  a  power  in 
the  House  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
during  1980  to  1984  and  was  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  powerful  House 
Rules  Committee.  His  knowledge  of 
House  rules  and  procedure  was  well 
known.  Additionally,  he  was  a  senior 
member  of  the  prestigious  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  was  scheduled 
to  be  its  chairman  during  the  current 
99th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Onxis  Long  was  a 
giant  in  the  House  and  one  of  our 
most  respected  Members.  The  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Louisiana 
were  extremely  well  served  by  our  late 
colleague.  I  offer  my  deep  sjmtipathy 
to  his  wonderful  family.* 

*  Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, OiLLis  Long,  brought  to  the 
House  many,  many  talents  which  have 
been  remarked  upon  and  written 
about  extensively  since  we  lost  him 
last  month. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Onxis  and  I 
worked  together  closely  during  his 
terms  as  caucus  chairman.  In  my  own 
mind.  Gillis'  greatest  talent— and  his 
most  lasting  monument— was  his  abili- 


ty to  bring  the  diverse  elements  of  our 
party  together.  His  warmth,  his 
energy,  his  commitment  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  House  were  all  ele- 
ments in  that  talent.  But  from  my 
point  of  view,  there  were  two  other 
elements  which  I  would  like  to  suggest 
as  an  example  for  us  all. 

First,  Gillis  understood  that,  all  too 
often.  Democrats  have  an  amazing 
ability  to  get  in  each  other's  way.  We 
are  a  party  of  widely  divergent  and 
strongly— often  obstinately— held 

views.  We  often  battle  each  other 
harder  than  we  battle  the  opposition. 
Onxis  understood  that,  and  he  knew 
how  to  overcome  it.  In  his  wonderful, 
unthreatening  way.  he  appealed  to  the 
best  in  all  of  us,  and  to  our  loyalty  to 
the  basic  beliefs  we  share.  Onxis 
loved  "participatory  democracy."  and 
we  aU  trusted  him  enough  to  partici- 
pate. 

Second,  Onxis  imderstood  that  the 
House  works  best  when  its  work  Is 
dominated  by  ideas,  not  by  politics. 
Onxis  believed  that  form  should 
follow  agreement  on  what  we  stand 
for  and  what  we  want  to  achieve. 
Onxis  reflected  this  belief  throughout 
his  career  in  the  House,  from  his 
famous  vote  to  expand  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  his  chairmanship  of  the 
caucus. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  about 
this  warm  and  able  legislator.  But  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
profile  that  to  me  truly  captures  the 
essence  of  Ouxis  Long.  Written  by 
Alan  Schlein  for  the  Shreveport  Jour- 
nal, it  offers  a  view  of  Gillis  of  value 
to  all  of  us. 

While  we  miss  Onxis,  let's  leam 
from  his  example. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Shreveport  Journal.  Jan.  30. 
1985] 

Onus  Long— Thi  Mam  iif  tbx  Curm 

(By  Alan  M.  Schlein) 

WASHiNGTOif.— The  cross-aectlon  of  politi- 
cians present  at  OlUia  Long's  funeral  last 
week  In  Alexajidrla  demonstrated  the  pro- 
found Impact  the  veteran  Congressman  had 
on  his  Congressional  coUeacues. 

They  were  all  there — old-generation  New 
Dealer  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  I>PUl,  Majori- 
ty Leader  Jim  Wright,  D-Tex.,  conaerrative 
Rep.  Buddy  Roemer,  I>La..  conservative  Re- 
publican Rep.  Henson  Moore.  R-La..  and 
moderate  junior  members  like  Reps.  Mike 
Synar,  D-Okla.,  and  Tony  Coehlo.  D-CaL 
They  were  among  three  busloads  full  of 
Congressmen  who  flew  to  Louisiana  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  Long. 

While  some  legislators  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered in  future  generations  by  a  building  or 
a  poet  office  named  after  them.  Long  has 
left  a  legacy  that  could  dominate  Congress 
well  into  the  next  century. 

All  sides— the  conservatives,  moderates, 
liberals,  the  young  and  the  old— praised 
Long  for  being,  as  Rep.  Lindy  Boggs  put  it: 
"The  lightning  rod  that  brought  us  all  to- 
gether to  the  center  of  the  party." 
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Long  wms  the  bridge  between  the  young 
and  the  restless  post- Vietnam  era  Congress- 
men, who  came  to  Washington  to  change 
the  status  quo  and  the  older  veterans  who 
defended  It. 

Because  he  did  his  work  behind  the 
scenes.  Long's  contribution  went  largely  un- 
noticed by  his  Louisiana  constituents.  But  It 
was  his  remarkable  ability  that  got  the  mav- 
ericks and  the  veteran  members  to  rational- 
ly converse  about  Issues  which  for  years  had 
caused  ideological  rifts.  Largely  due  to  Long, 
the  next  generation  of  Democratic  leaders 
are  ready  and  excited  about  taking  over  the 
reins  of  power,  instead  of  being  afraid  of  it. 

"Gillis  believed  in  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress and  that  the  young  people  could  play 
a  major  role  In  the  Institution  now,"  said 
Coehlo.  a  Long  protege,  who  now  heads  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. "He  was  the  bridge  between  the 
leadership  and  the  middle  management  and 
the  youngsters.  He  had  a  feeling  that  it 
could  all  be  brought  together. 

•The  Godfather  has  left  us,"  Coehlo  said 
as  he  prepared  to  go  to  the  funeral  last 
week.  "But  he's  left  us  in  a  good  position. 
He  has  said  'Now  go  out  on  your  own.'  " 

Rep.  Martin  Prost,  D-Tex,  who  worked 
with  Long  when  he  headed  the  Democratic 
Caucus  from  1980-84  and  served  with  him 
on  the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee, 
said.  "There  is  somewhat  of  a  void  now  that 
Oillis  is  gone,  but  it's  not  as  big  a  void  as 
there  would  have  been  four  years  ago, 
thanks  to  OUlis." 

Long  gained  the  respect  of  all  of  his  col- 
leagues—Republicans and  Democrats  alike— 
because  he  never  shied  away  from  a  fight. 
"Gillis  was  not  afraid  to  look  you  In  the  eye 
and  beat  you,"  said  Roemer.  "I  never  heard 
him  say  he  was  going  to  pass  on  an  Issue." 

Prom  his  first  year  in  Congress.  Long,  who 
died  Jan.  20  at  age  61  of  heart  failure,  was  a 
progressive  legislator.  "There  are  two  types 
of  politicians,"  explained  Majority  Whip 
Bill  Alexander.  D-Ark.  "Those  that  sense  a 
change  and  foUow  direction  and  those  who 
see  the  need  for  change  and  provide  leader- 
ship. Gillis  was  always  quick  to  sense 
change.  He  was  not  the  kind  to  run  out  and 
Join  a  parade,  however,  he  was  always 
ahead. " 

Long  was  sent  to  Congress  representing 
the  "old  South"  a  place  where  Alexander 
said  Congress  was  seen  as  "a  baronnlal 
estate  nin  by  powerful  chairmen."  This  was 
a  place  where  It  was  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure for  freshmen  not  to  utter  a  word 
throughout  their  entire  two-year  term  in 
deference  to  their  elders. 

But  Long  had  foresight  that  immediately 
got  him  Into  trouble.  In  his  first  legislative 
year.  Long  startled  other  Southern  legisla- 
tors by  voting  to  expand  the  membership  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee— a  move  which 
allowed  major  cIvU  rights  legislation  to 
reach  the  House  floor. 

That  legislation  earned  him  the  respect  of 
then-clvU  rights  activists  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Andrew  Young  and  a  generation  of 
future  black  leaders.  Maryland  Rep.  Parren 
Mitchell,  Small  Business  Committee  chair- 
man, labeled  Long's  vote  an  "enormously 
courageous  stand,"  on  clvU  rights  which  "set 
a  pattern  for  Loulslanlans  to  follow." 

But  that  same  vote  was  responsible  for 
Long's  1964  defeat  in  a  race-baiting  cam- 
paign against  his  cousin  Speedy  Long.  His 
opponent  went  so  far  as  to  use  the  slogan 
"Vote  against  the  man  who  voted  against 
the  South." 

And  the  people  of  the  8th  District  did  Just 
that.  Long  went  to  work  in  Wuhlngton  in 


1984  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty under  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  said 
Sargent  Shriver  where  Long  played  an  in- 
dlspenslble  role  in  pursuadlng  Congress  to 
Implement  much  of  Johnson's  Great  Socie- 
ty agenda. 

"OUlls  was  exceptionally  gifted  at  under- 
standing the  political  needs  of  Individual 
congressmen  and  senators.  He  understood 
and  know  how  to  explain  legislative  objec- 
tives and  had  an  extraordinary  ability  to 
win  the  trust  of  everyone,"  Shriver  said. 

He  also  credited  Long  with  being  "crucial" 
in  explaining  Johnson's  "allout  war  on  pov- 
erty ...  He  was  responsible  for  gaining  the 
initiative  to  begin  the  Head  Start  program, 
the  Job  Corps"  and  dozens  of  others. 

Long  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in 
1983,  finishing  third  and  again  ran  in  1971. 
after  successfully  establishing  himself  as  an 
Investment  banking  lawyer.  He  made  valua- 
ble contacts  with  cturlng  that  period,  which 
helped  him  to  build  a  financial  warchest  for 
future  CongressioruU  races  that  scared  off 
many  potenltal  opponents.  Later  In  his 
Congesslonal  leadership  position,  he  was 
able  to  help  get  business  leaders  to  finan- 
cially support  the  new  generation  of  Demo- 
cratic rising  stars. 

Rep.  John  Breaux,  D-Crowley,  told  a  story 
about  Long's  "Midas"  touch.  Breaux  said  he 
once  walked  into  Long's  office  to  wait  for 
him  and  accidently  pushed  some  buttons  on 
Long's  automatic  telephone  dialing  ma- 
chine. Before  he  could  shut  the  machine 
off.  Breaux  would  say,  he  had  raised 
$100,000. 

Baton  Rouge's  Moore  also  said  he  learned 
the  warchest  lesson  from  Long,  and  present- 
ly leads  his  435  House  colleagues  with  more 
than  $700,000  in  his  bank  account  for  his 
next  race. 

When  Long  returned  to  Washington  and 
Congress  in  1972,  he  found  It  In  a  process  of 
change  from  the  chairman-dominated  Insti- 
tution to  one  where  all  members  could 
speak  and  be  heard.  Between  1972  and  1982, 
a  remarkable  70  percent  of  the  House  had 
turned  over,  leaving  Long  one  of  Its  respect- 
ed senior  members. 

Long,  who  was  in  line  to  become  chairman 
of  the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee, 
saw  It  as  his  responsibility  to  guide  the  new- 
comers along  and  let  them  take  an  active 
role  In  party  politics.  While  the  new  mem- 
bers didn't  control  the  power  through  com- 
mittee chairmanship,  they  did  constitute  a 
majority. 

Long,  who  In  1980  became  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus,  also  realized  the 
younger  members  represented  what  he 
termed  "an  emerging  new  force  within  our 
Democratic  party— made  up  of  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  young  in  mindset,  if  not  In 
age,  who  will  become  the  next  generation  of 
leaders  In  our  country  and  In  our  party." 

Long  also  served  as  the  lone  peacemaker 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  liberals 
In  1981  when  several  of  his  Louisiana  col- 
leagues Joined  the  Boll  Weevil  conservative 
Democrats  In  voting  for  President  Reagan's 
first  budget. 

Long  listened  as  his  liberal  friends  sought 
to  punish  the  renegades,  but  as  caucus 
chairman  he  forced  both  sides  into  a  room 
and  waited  as  both  sides  aired  their  frustra- 
tions—privately. Almost  slnglehandedly.  col- 
leagues remember.  Long  forced  the  liberals 
to  overlook  the  conservative's  transgressions 
for  the  sake  of  party  unity.  That  unity  re- 
sulted in  major  Democratic  gains  in  Con- 
gress during  the  1982  mid  year  elections. 

Long  also  took  a  group  of  bright  junior 
members,  including  present  Caucus  Chair- 


man Richard  Gephardt,  D-Mo.,  and  Tele- 
communications Subcommittee  Chairman 
Timothy  Wirth,  D-Colo.,  and  developed  two 
long-term  policy  papers  designed  to  rebuild 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
papers  were  a  compilation  of  post  New  Deal 
economic  solutions  that  emphasized  produc- 
tivity rather  than  redistribution  of  wealth. 

Aside  from  time  spent  with  his  wife, 
Cathy,  and  an  occassional  fishing  trip. 
Long's  life  was  Congress.  He  was  a  tireless 
workaholic,  who  continued  to  work  15  hour 
days  despite  suffering  a  mild  heart  attack  in 
1979  and  a  triple-bypass  operation  in  1980. 
But  IS  hours  was  short,  compared  to  the  18- 
and  20-hour  days  he  worked  before  the 
heart  problems  began. 

Long  commanded  the  respect  of  even  his 
enemies  for  his  sixth  sense  at  political  deal- 
making  and  coalition  building.  Despite  a 
reputation  for  being  a  social  liberal,  Long 
balanced  his  economic  votes  with  a  steady 
conservative  record  on  Louisiana  Issues  such 
as  oU  and  gas  policy  and  water  projects. 

This  carefully-crafted  political  balancing 
act  did  not  endear  him  to  any  one  constitu- 
ency; through  his  career  he  got  mediocre 
ratings  from  liberal  and  conservative  groups 
alike,  but  he  wu  able  to  raise  money  from 
both. 

The  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  Louisiana 
ruitive  comes  from  one  of  his  proteges.  Said 
Rep.  Tim  Wlrth  of  Colorado:  "He  had  exact- 
ly what  this  Institution  needs— a  sense  of 
the  future,  the  ability  to  bring  along  new 
people  and  new  ideas,  a  good  organizational 
abUity  and  a  good  sense  of  humor  as  well  as 
the  love  of  a  good  fight." 

Those  skills  enabled  Long  to  leave  a 
legacy  that  will  surpass  practically  all  of  the 
colleagues  of  his  generation. 

"It's  truly  a  shame  that  the  good  guys 
die,"  said  Wlrth,  "because  he  really  was  one 
of  the  good  guys."* 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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FAIRNESS  IN  SUBCOMMITTEE 
RATIOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I 
was  advised  that,  on  five  out  of  the 
seven  subcommittees  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  subcormnlttee 
ratio  will  not  reflect  the  ratio  at  the 
full  committee.  This  millateral  deci- 
sion serves  to  prevent  Republicans  on 
our  committee  from  the  ability  to 
fully  represent  their  constituents  and 
fully  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  our  committee. 

This  is  a  continuing  Irony  and  reflec- 
tion of  unfairness  of  the  majority 
party  in  this  House.  The  party  that 
talks  about  fairness  on  so  many  na- 
tional issues,  does  not,  in  fact,  practice 
what  it  preaches  when  it  comes  to  or- 
ganizing this  House.  But  this  is  new  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  three 
prior  Congresses,  all  Judiciary  Sub- 
committees fairly  reflected  the  ratio 
at  full  committee.  Now,  with  Republi- 
can candidates  obtaining  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  vote  nationally,  we  are 
being  denied  one  assignment  on  each 


of  five  subcommittees.  A  total  of  five 
less  assignments  than  fairness  de- 
mands. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  subcommit- 
tee level  is  pivotal  to  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  at  this  threshold  level, 
that  most  legislation  is  really  formu- 
lated. To  deny  us  full  representation 
at  this  level  is  to  deny  our  constituents 
the  full  force  of  their  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  this  week,  the 
House  Republican  Conference  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  Retolved,  That  the  ratio  of  Republi- 
cans to  Democrats  on  all  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees of  the  Standing  Conmilttees  of  the 
House  be  no  less  than  the  ratio  of  Republi- 
cans to  Democrats  on  the  particular  Com- 
mittee: 

Of  course,  the  majority  faces  a 
burden  in  filling  subcommittee  slots 
that  equal  their  full  committee 
makeup.  All  but  one  member  of  the 
majority  served  on  our  coihmlttet  in 
the  last  Congress  and  luiows  we  had  18 
percent  of  the  legislation  in  the  House 
referred  to  us.  Important  issues  are 
before  us;  issues  that  require  careful 
consideration  and  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranlting  minori- 
ty member  on  Judiciary  I  carmot  agree 
to  underrepresentation  of  Republican 
members  on  our  standing  committees. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  reconsider  this  ill-advised  deci- 
sion. Pimdamental  fairness  demands 
no  less.* 


H.R.  593 


The  SPEIAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reintroduced  a  bill  (H.R.  593) 
that  addresses  the  real  heart  of  the 
immigration  issue— the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  Mexico.  Unless 
there  are  Jobs  available  in  Mexico,  it 
will  not  matter  what  kind  of  immigra- 
tion control  bill  the  Congress  passes  in 
this  Congress  or  in  the  future. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  mutual,  coopera- 
tive, coequal  venture  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico;  this  program  recog- 
nizes the  unique  and  special  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries,  recog- 
nizes our  mutual  interest,  and  treats 
realistically  a  situation  that  concerns 
both  countries  In  a  fundamental  way. 

My  bill  does  not  speak  to  Mexico's 
problems  alone— it  also  addresses  the 
vast  human  and  economic  needs  that 
are  going  unmet  on  the  United  States 
side  of  the  border.  For  In  truth,  huge 
stretches  of  the  border  zone  are  very 
much  in  need  of  the  same  kind  of  as- 
sistance required  in  Mexico.  The  need 
does  not  stop  at  the  border. 

My  belief  is  that  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  can  and  must  work  closely 
and  cooperatively  together  to  meet 
himian  and  economic  needs  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  This  is  the  only 


way  to  alleviate  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  Ulegal  entry  Into  this  country, 
help  meet  some  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  within  Mexico,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  to  realistic  program  to 
revive  the  economically  shattered 
border  zone  of  our  own  country. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  United  States-Mexico  develop- 
ment bank.  This  bank  would  operate 
on  the  same  tried,  tested,  and  proven 
principles  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and 
similar  multilateral  lending  agencies. 
It  would  be  owned  in  equal  shares  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  in 
every  way  be  a  completely  mutual  in- 
stitution, dominated  by  neither  side. 
Its  management  would  be  profession- 
al, its  direction  nonpolitical,  and  its 
aim  strictly  to  get  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic benefit  out  of  every  dollar  in- 
vested. 

The  United  States-Mexico  develop- 
ment bank  would  have  capitalization 
of  4  billion  U.S.  dollars,  contributed 
equally  by  both  Governments.  The 
actual  paid-in  capital  would  be  in  the 
form  of  callable  capital,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  multilateral  development 
banks.  The  bank  could  float  securities 
against  the  callable  capital.  Thus,  for 
every  $1  actually  paid  into  the  bank, 
the  bank  could  generate  9  dollars' 
more  worth  of  loanable  funds.  This  Is 
the  same  financing  mechanism  that 
has  been  used  successfully  for  many 
years  by  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  The  result  Is  that  for  a  minimal 
outlay  of  Government  funds,  we  can 
generate  a  vast  amount  of  private 
money  for  bank  projects.  For  a  total 
cash  outlay  of  $400  million— half  of 
which  would  be  contributed  by 
Mexico— there  would  be  $4  billion  in 
loan  resources.  What  is  more,  addi- 
tional resources  could  be  created  in 
the  same  way,  yeildlng  9  dollars'  worth 
of  additional  loan  money  for  every 
dollar  actually  paid  into  the  bank  by 
the  Treasury  or  by  Mexico. 

The  bank  could  endeavor  to  finance 
economic  development  in  those  areas 
of  Mexico  that  are  known  to  be  the 
main  sources  of  this  country's  illegal 
immigrants.  However,  such  targeting 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  fact 
that  Jobs  must  be  generated  in 
Mexico— since  each  Job  generated  in 
one  Job  less  that  would  need  to  be 
sought  in  this  country.  Moreover, 
Mexico  is  changing  rapidly  from  a 
rural  to  an  urbanized  society,  so  that 
the  sources  of  illegal  immlgation  can 
no  longer  be  presumed  to  be  simply 
the  poor  villages;  help  is  needed  every- 
where in  that  country. 

In  the  United  States,  the  bank  could 
help  finance  industry  and  basic  infra- 
structure requirements  along  the 
border  region- for  example,  rebuilding 
the  citrus  industry,  which  was  devas- 
tated by  last  winter's  freeze,  or  by  fi- 
nancing entry  into  farming  or  business 
by  people  in  that  area  who  are  today 


without  Jobs,  power,  or  any  real  hope 
for  a  better  future. 

The  need  is  urgent,  because  mass  un- 
employment cannot  be  tolerated  on 
either  side  of  the  border.  Realistic 
action  is  needed,  and  needed  now. 

About  half  of  all  Ulegal  entrants  into 
this  coimtry  come  from  Mexico. 
During  each  of  the  last  5  years  of  this 
century,  Mexico  will  need  to  produce 
about  1.1  million  new  Jobs,  Just  to  take 
care  of  labor  force  growth,  but  even  in 
its  best  years,  the  Mexican  economy 
has  never  been  able  to  produce  more 
than  about  half  that  niunber.  Indeed, 
even  today,  the  niunber  of  new  Jobs 
created  each  year  in  Mexico  falls 
about  400,000  short  of  the  annual 
labor  force  increase.  It  should  startle 
no  one  that  this  shortfall  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  Ulegal  Mexican  en- 
trants who  remain  in  this  country 
each  year.  They,  in  fact,  have  no  ether 
choice. 

As  long  as  the  Mexican  economy 
fails  to  produce  enough  jobs  to  absorb 
labor  force  growth,  the  already  appaU- 
ing  rate  of  imemployment  in  that 
coimtry  wUl  continue  to  grow,  and 
wage  rates  there  wlU  remain  desper- 
ately low.  This  mass  unemployment 
leads  to  social  and  political  chaos,  so 
the  outlook  clearly  is  that  unless 
strong  action  is  taken,  millions  of 
people  in  Mexico  wUl  have  no  chance, 
no  hope  at  aU  for  a  decent  life,  urUess 
they  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
bilateral  bank  bill  addresses  this  vast 
and  urgent  need  for  opportunities 
within  Mexico. 

likewise,  we  must  understand  the 
border  zone  of  the  United  States  des- 
perately needs  help.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  border  zone  is  scan- 
dalous; there  is  an  immense  need  to  fi- 
nance development  in  the  border  zone. 
The  bUateral  development  bank,  with 
its  ability  to  operate  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  in  a  coordinated  way,  can 
help  meet  the  need  for  decent  oppor- 
tunity. The  bank  could  finance  Joint 
water  or  sewer  treatment  workis;  it 
could  finance  industrial  ventures;  or  it 
could  finance  farm  development.  With 
the  flexibUlty  it  has,  the  bank  could 
cofinance  ventures  of  any  kind  with 
commercial  banks  or  local  develop- 
ment authorities— producing  very  at- 
tractive loan  rates. 

The  bilateral  development  bank 
would  make  the  maximum  use  of  pri- 
vate capital;  like  the  multilateral 
banks,  it  would  need  very  little  in  the 
way  of  actual  Government  outlays, 
since  only  10  percent  of  the  capital  is 
paid  In.  The  callable  capital  stays  in 
each  Government's  Treasury  and 
would  only  be  used  to  cover  outstand- 
ing bonds  in  the  event  of  a  total  faU- 
ure  by  the  bank,  an  event  that  is  ex- 
tremely uiUIkely.  The  bank  could 
make  loans  at  attractive  rates,  because 
its  bonds  would  be  the  highest  grade 
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being  guaranteed  by  the  callable  cap- 
ital of  the  bank. 

The  bilateral  development  bank  ad- 
dresses the  real  cause  underlying  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration— which 
is  the  desperate  need  for  human  op- 
portunity. 

The  truth  is  that  the  recently  pro- 
posed immigration  reform  bills  solve 
no  problem  at  all.  They  do  not  address 
the  causes  of  illegal  immigration,  and 
therefore  cannot  even  effectively  deal 
with  the  symptoms. 

For  example,  last  year's  so-called 
Slmpson-MazBOll  bill  would  have  limit- 
ed legal  Immigration  from  Mexico  to 
about  40.000  immigrants  per  year.  The 
waiting  list  for  visas  in  Mexico  today  is 
backlogged  by  300,000,  and  the  list 
grows  longer  with  each  passing  day. 
Under  Simpson-Mazzoli.  the  backlog 
of  visa  applications  would  have  inex- 
orably grown.  Since  legsd  immigration 
is  already  all  but  impossible  for  Mexi- 
cans, and  would  continue  to  be  so,  the 
typical  Mexican  would  continue  to 
have  no  choice  but  to  enter  without 
legal  permission.  After  all,  14  out  of 
every  15  Mexican  visa  applicants  in 
line  today  must  expect  to  wait  forever; 
the  only  real  choice  in  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation is  to  swim  the  river. 

Since  the  Immigration  reform  bills 
neither  address  the  cause  of  illegal  im- 
migration nor  make  it  practical  for  the 
typical  immigrant  to  enter  legally, 
they  are  mere  exercise  in  futility.  The 
only  realistic  thing  to  do  is  to  work  on 
the  basic  cause  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  to  throw  up  a  new  paper  fence— a 
paper  curtain  that  would  be  no  more 
effective  in  stopping  illegal  immigra- 
tion than  the  so-called  tortilla  curtain 
has  been. 

My  bilateral  bank  proposal  is  realis- 
tic; it  is  positive;  it  addresses  the  real 
problem;  it  relies  on  mechanisms  that 
have  been  proven  over  decades,  and 
that  have  worked  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  program  that  offers  max- 
imimi  flexibility,  that  requires  very 
little  Government  outlays  and  re- 
moves development  efforts  from  the 
realm  of  politics— local  or  internation- 
al. This  is  a  program  that  is  pragmatic, 
that  will  produce  results,  and  that  can 
be  put  in  place  qxiicldy.  since  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments already  have  vast  experience  in 
and  confidence  with  the  techniques 
and  organization  involved  in  the  con- 
cept. The  bilateral  development  bank 
recognizes  a  mutual  need,  operates  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  cooperation,  and 
represents  the  kind  of  system  in  which 
both  Governments  can  place  great 
confidence,  because  both  Govern- 
ments already  have  used  the  concept 
for  decades  with  great  success. 

Today,  illegal  immigration  is  seen  as 
a  U.S.  program  with  a  Mexican  solu- 
tion. But  for  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  stopping  illegal  migration 
would  only  exacerbate  the  already 
great  and  rapidly  growing  problems  of 


poverty  and  unemployment  within  the 
country.  On  our  side  of  the  border, 
there  can  be  no  hope  that  the  immi- 
grant wave  can  be  stopped  or  even 
much  affected  by  immigration  reform 
bills  that  in  no  way  address  the  root 
causes  of  illegal  entry,  let  alone  make 
it  possible  for  legal  migration  to  take 
place.  My  bill  provides  the  real  solu- 
tion—a cooperative  program  that 
helps  both  countries  solve  a  problem 
that  vexes  and  embarrasses  both,  in  a 
way  that  is  clearly  acceptable  to 
both.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  fol'owlng  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LoEiTLER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McCoLLtJii,  for  60  minutes.  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  JoivES  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AwNUHZio   for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMXRT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  January  31. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  60  minutes, 
February  4. 

Mr.  HoYER.  for  60  minutes,  February 
21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huckaby)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  60  minutes.  January 
31. 

Mr.  Wheat,  for  30  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bilirakis)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Vaitder  Jagt. 


Mr.  YouifO  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shttmway. 

Mr.  CRAifE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hartwett. 

Mr.  McKnnfET. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Schuette  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Molinari. 

Mr.  McKernam. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breattz)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  MiirrrA. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Schumer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hakiltoh. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  E^DGAR. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  January  31,  1985. 
at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

439.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Aaslstant 
Secretary  (Logistics  and  Communlcatloiu). 
Department  cf  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  decision  to  convert  various  ac- 
tivities to  commercial  contract,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2304  nt  (Public  Law  96-342.  sec- 
tion 502(b)  (9«  SUt.  747)):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics  and  Communications). 
Department  of  thj  Air  Force,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  decision  to  study  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  the  south  range  op- 
erations function  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base, 
NV.  pursuant  to  10  tJ.S.C.  2304  nt  (Public 
Law  96-342.  section  502(a)  (96  SUt.  747));  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Military  Personnel  and  Force 
Management).  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  submarine  duty  incentive 
pay  annual  report,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 


301c<e)  (94  SUt.  3360);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaaistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  exclusion  of  the  clause  ooncem- 
ing  examination  of  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C. 
2313(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
(Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  proposed 
transaction  of  $100,000,000  or  more  with 
Japan,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31,  194S. 
chapter  341.  section  2(bK3Kl)  (88  SUt.  2335; 
91  SUt.  1210;  92  SUt.  3724);  to  the  Comml^ 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  tTrban  Affairs. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Chalri>er8on.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1200(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Chalman,  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  activities  of  the 
Board  and  evaluation  of  the  operation  of 
RFE/RL,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
129,  section  4(aK8)  (90  SUt.  833:  91  SUt. 
851);  to  the  Committee  on  P\>relgn  Affairs. 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Oeneral  Administration,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(cK93):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  new  computer  matching  program,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  St. 
lAwrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  1984  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  13.  1954,  chapter 
201  section  10(a)  (71  SUt.  308):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  TYansporUtion  System, 
transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on  the 
sUtus  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
Ution  System,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
586,  section  7(aK5)(E):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  769.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  ImplemenUtlon  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  allow  benefits  received  by 
homeless  individuals  under  the  food  stamp 
program  to  be  used  to  obtain  prepared 
meals,  and  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  and 
extend  the  emergency  assistance  program; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Wajrs  and  Means. 
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HJl.  771.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interacen- 
cy  Committee  on  ArMn  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  antlarson  procrams.  to  amend 
various  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  anon  investigation,  prevention, 
detection,  and  prosecution,  and  for  other 
puriXMes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Science  and  Technology. 

HJl.  772.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
liahment  and  operation  of  a  national  lottery 
to  asslat  in  financing  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  and  the 
hospital  insurance  program;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MATsrn,  Mr.   Flifpo.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  E>KWm,  Mr.  Sxtth  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  RoK,  Mr.  Mms  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
SnofCE,  Mr.  Kunimss,  Mr.  Dassbk, 
and  Mr.  RowLAin  of  Oeorgia): 
H.R.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
use  of  certain  law  enforcement,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  emergency  medical  vehicles  in  cer- 
tain cases  shaU  be  treated  as  a  nontaxable 
fringe  benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  774.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiue  to  conduct  a  pilot  project  in- 
volving the  redemption  of  food  stamp  cou- 
pons through  uninsured  financial  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  775.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  include  in  the  uniform  crime  re- 
ports Information  regarding  the  incidence 
of  offenses  Involving  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious prejudice  and  to  amend  chapter  IS  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit 
damage  to  property  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself.    Ms. 
SitowK.  Mr.  INLAND.  Mr.  Mitchill. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Gaicia. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Owkks,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hoiton, 
Mr.    Kindness,    Mi.    MsAimt.    Mr. 
Skxltoh,  Mr.  Stxnholm,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Ms.   Kaptus,  Mr.  Downxt  of  New 
York,  Mr.  ScHxuxa,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mantom,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dwm 
of  New  Jersey,  Mra  Bsntlet,  Mr. 
Dakdkn,  Mr.  WoKTLKT,  Mrs.  Boxxk, 
Mr.  Dohnan  of  California.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Porskll.  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Kanjosski): 
H.R.  776.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  study  dupli- 
cative collection  of  Information  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  to  recommend  methcxls  for  reducing 
such  duplicative  collection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McEwxM): 
H.R.  777.  A  bill  to  reduce  tax  rates  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxtjayers  and  to 
simplify  the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
H.R.  778.  A  bill  entlUed:  "The  AnU-Profit 
Padding  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affalra 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  779.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  substan- 
tiation requirements  for  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  business  use  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BRYANT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tadkx,  and  Mr.  Dnrasu,): 
HJl.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  strengthea  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers,  the  provisions  respecting 
disclosure  of  motor  vehicle  mileage  when 
motor  vehicles  are  transferred;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mra  COLLINS: 
HJl.  781.  A  bai  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  the  Equal  ESmployment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  enforce  nondiscrimination 
policies  in  Federal  employment;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  782.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  prohibit  the  awarding  of 
Federal  contracU  to  persons  who  have  vio- 
lated certain  Judicial  orders  or  orden  issued 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
HJl.  783.  A  bill  to  r^teal  the  contempora- 
neous record  requirement  and  certain  other 
recently  enacted  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUM8: 
HJt  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CtvU  Rights 
Act  of  1984  to  eliminate  em^oymmt  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  military  dis- 
charge status;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ticm  and  I^bor. 

HJL  785.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  stability  of  profes- 
sional sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  entitlement 
to  veterans'  benefits  of  Americans  who 
fought  In  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oxnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
falra 

By  ICr  EIDOAR* 
HJl.  787.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  C&.  v>lidated  Rail 
Corporation  by  public  offering,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
HJl.  788.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  enhance  recruitment  and  re- 
tenUon  of  graduate  and  student  nurse  tech- 
nicians by  the  Veterans'  Admlnistratton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mica,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida): 
HJl.  789.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  extend  certain  expiring  vet- 
erans health  care  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  CtMnmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  

By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
HJl.  790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  poUutanU  entering  Lake 
Houston.  TX;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  sale  or  dlstribuUon  of 
saccharin  or  products  containing  saccharin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJl.  792.  A  bill  to  require  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  to  request  the  Federal 
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Bureau  of  Inveitlgatioii  to  Investigate  the 
death  of  WOUam  Joaeph  Cavanaugh,  Jr.;  to 
the  Cmninlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  ellglbU- 
ity  for  SSI  benefits  (and  the  amount  of  such 
benefit*),  tn  the  caae  of  disabled  Individuals 
working  in  sheltered  worluhope  and  in 
other  cases  where  disabled  Individuals'  In- 
comes are  necessarily  irregular  or  spasmodic 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  disabilities  In- 
volved, shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
»rinii«i  rather  than  montly  Income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  7M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  an 
ulunarrled  individual  who  mslntains  a 
household  shall  be  considered  a  head  of 
household,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
individual  has  a  dependent  who  is  a  member 
of   the   household:   to   the   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.      

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
HJt  785.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  proceed  with  the  planning,  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  construction  of 
the  Charleston  Harbor  deepening  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woriu  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walkks): 
HJR.  7M.  A  biU  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Ms.  KAFTTJR: 
HJL  7B7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to   compute   the  deduction   for   retirement 
savings  on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of 
the  spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mia.  KENNELLT: 
HJl.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  social  services  block  grants  in 
order  to  promote  economic  self-support  and 
self-sufficiency  among  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, to  ensure  families  greater  access  to  af- 
fordable quality  child  care,  to  prevent  child 
abuse  and  neglect  through  the  provision  of 
additional  protective  services,  to  provide 
community-based  or  home-based  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  as  an  alternative  to 
tnstltutionaUsation.  and  to  make  other 
changes  designed  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  the  social  serv- 
ices program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJL  799.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  agencies  for  converting 
doMd  school  buildings  to  efficient,  alter- 
nate uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AjrrHOirr.  Mr.  BASints,  Blr.  BziLnf- 
SOH,  Mr.  BntMAN,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  CAapza.  Mr.  Dzaaica. 
Mr.  DoROAif  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
DowoT  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Duxani, 
Mr.  Edqaz,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Flitpo.  Ii^.  Fkank.  Mr. 
FaosT,  Mr.  HuoHzs,  Mr.  Luruuik, 
Mr.  Markzt,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Moa- 
aiaoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owms. 
Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  Pbasz,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Torszs,  Hi.  Wixth, 
and  Mr.  Wisz): 
HJl.  800.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
indlvidtial  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to 


significantly  reduce  tax  rates,  to  flatten  out 
the  rate  schedules  of  the  individual  Income 
tax.  and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by  elimi- 
nating most  credits,  deductions,  and  exclu- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Rv  ^Mt   TJTN'l'* 

H.R.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  low- 
and  middle-income  individuals  a  refundable 
tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  of  the  rent  they  pay  for  their 
principal  residences;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  803.  A  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the  treat- 
ment of  women  through  the  esUbllshment 
and  payment  of  working  spouse's  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
medical  expenses  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
86  shall  be  deductible  without  regard  to  the 
requirement  that  only  medical  expenses  In 
excess  of  certain  percentages  of  adjusted 
gross  income  are  deductible;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana 

HJl.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$10,000  exemption  from  Income  tax.  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  In- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  insUtu- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

nJL  800.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  Interest  shall  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
coimt  In  determining  the  amount  of  social 
sectuity  benefits  to  be  taxed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  for  commuting  expenses  Inciirred 
on  public  mass  transit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana 

By  MraLLOTD: 

HJl.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  beneflU  shaU  not  be 
applicable  in  the  caae  of  a  disabled  individ- 
ual suffering  from  a  terminal  illneas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  one- 
half  of  the  amounts  paid  by  a  self-employed 
taxpayer  for  his  or  her  health  insurance 
premiums  will  be  allowed  as  a  business 
deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana 

H.R.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  deducUon  for  charitable  contributions 
by  nonitemliers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana 

H.R.  812.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous record  requirement  for  substantiating 
certain  trade  or  business  expenses  adopted 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  and  to  rein- 
state the  BubstantiaUon  requirement  in 
effect  before  the  enactment  of  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  LOEFFLER  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
AUOT,  Mr.  BAXTLcrr.  Ux.  Baston  of 
Texas,  Mr.  BouLTza.  Mr.  Colbkam  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Comzsr,  Mr.  DzLay.  Mr. 

Pnuis,  Mr.  FaosT,  Bfr.  Lkath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Stznholm,  Mr.  Swzzmsi, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  >: 


H.R.  813.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  new  substan- 
tiation requirements  for  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  business  use  of  passenger  automo- 
biles and  certain  other  types  of  personal 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  CalUomla: 
H.R.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
a  mandatory  life  sentence  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain kidnapings  of  persons  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  and  for  other 
punKwes;  to  the  0>mmlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  liOWRT  of  Washington: 
HJl.  81B.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  mutual  banks 
having  capital  stock  represented  by  shares 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  mutual  banks 
for  purposes  of  the  bad  debt  reserve  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUNOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baobam): 
HJl.  816.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  transfer  of 
funds  for  humanitarian  purposes  to  nation- 
als of  the  Socialist  RepubUc  of  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
HJl.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  to 
certain  employers  for  compensation  paid  to 
employees  with  precoUege  mathematics  or 
science  teaching  certificates  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  summer  months  by  such  em- 
ployers or  who  are  employees  who  teach  a 
limited  number  of  hours;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  B£r  MICA: 
HJt  818.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent transmit  to  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
coDgresslonal  Budget  Ck>mmittee8  report,  a 
balanced  budget  for  each  fiscal  year,  JolnUy, 
to   the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

H.R.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  provide  that  (after 
a  3-year  phase-in  period)  Federal  expendi- 
tures shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenues, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  economic  necessity 
declared  by  the  Congress;  Jointly,  to  the 
Omimlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations  and 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  BOTCHELL: 
H.R.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  Act  to  direct  the  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  vote  against  providing  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  country  which 
practices  apartheid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  821.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  South  African  krugerrands  or  other 
gold  coins  minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rcottla.  Mr.  CHANSLza.  Mr.  Contz, 
Mr.  FZANK.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ozjskn- 
soN,  Mr.  Oiucan,  Mr.  Jzitoros,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington.  Mr.  McKim- 
NZT,  Mr.  MoRRiaoN  of  Washington. 
Mr.  PicKLZ,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Wziss): 
HJl.  822.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  General 
Accounting  Office  Investigation  and  report 
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on  conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorana.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Salvadorans;  Jolntiy.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  823.  A  biU  to  designate  the  week  In 
November  which  Includes  Thanksgiving  Day 
as  "National  Family  Week  ":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIEL80N  of  Utah: 

H.R.  824.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  re- 
garding the  advertising  and  promotion  of  al- 
chollc  beverages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself.  Ui.  Ros- 
TZNKOWSKi,  Mr.  Archkr.  and  B^. 
Rotzal): 

H.R.  825.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Social 
Security  Board,  and  which  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  supplemental  security  Income  program 
under  title  XVI  of  such  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  828.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirement  and  cer- 
tain other  recently  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

HJI.-837.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  prepare,  and  send  to  tax- 
payers with  tax  return  forms,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  taxpayer  during  an  audit, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
views with  a  taxpayer  may  be  conducted  at 
his  residence  or  place  of  business  and  may 
be  tape  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payer at  the  taxpayer's  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  termi- 
nation date  with  respect  to  the  authority  to 
award  court  costs  and  certain  fees  in  tax 
cases:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  830.  A  bill  to  esUblish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  an  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  832.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  shall  have  oversight 
over  the  administration  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Govenunent  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  civil 
action  against  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees for  deprivation  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  834.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the 
amount  collected  as  a  result  of  an  audit  of 
taxi>ayer  returns  shall  not  be  used  In  evalu- 
ating the  performance  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  participating  in  the  audit: 
JoinUy,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  835.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  E^igl- 
neers.  to  transfer  to  New  Hanover  County. 
NC.  ownership  of  a  surphu  dredging  vessel, 
known  as  the  "Hyde  ho^iper  dredge":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  W<vks  and  Tranvor- 
tation. 

H.R.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  vehicles  primarily  used  for  farming 
purposes  from  the  requirements  of  section 
280F  of  such  code  (relating  to  llmitaUcHi  on 
certain  property  used  for  personal  pur- 
poaes):   to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  8CHULZE: 

HJl.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  increased  tax  imposed  on 
fuel  used  in  diesel-powered  automobiles  or 
light  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  838.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
establish  equitable  duty  rates  for  waterbed 
mattresses,  liners,  and  parts  thereof:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

H.R.  839.  A  blU  relating  to  the  marking  of 
containers  of  imported  muabrooma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Bfr.  SCUUMER: 

HJl.  840.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  Uw  by  ex- 
plicitly providing  that  nonprofit  community 
crime  prevention  organ tzat.tons  and  crime 
victim  assistance  organizations  are  organiza- 
tions operated  for  charitable  purposes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CoAt  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

HJl.  841.  A  bill  to  ameiKl  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  by  crime  victims  to  be  de- 
ductible without  regard  to  the  5-percent 
floor  on  the  deduction  for  medical  expoises 
and  to  allow  medical  expenses  so  incurred  to 
be  deducted  by  nonitemlaers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLENG  (by  request): 

HJl.  842.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  polarizing  material;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

HJl.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  geothermal  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 

H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  taxes  imposed  on  cigarettes  at  the  rate 
esUbllshed  in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  and  to  appropriate 
to  the  Federal  hospital  insiirance  trust  fxind 
amounts  equivalent  to  sums  received  from 
the  taxes  Imposed  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
cigarette  papers  and  tubes  to  the  extent 
such  amounts  are  necessary  to  meet  any 
deficit  in  such  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TANGELAND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Carnzt,  Mr.  Daschix  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. Mr.  Dtmau-t,  Mr.  Erorzich, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ldndihz,  Mr.  McDaoz, 
Mr.  Martinzz,  Mr.  QunxzN.  B4r. 
Robzrts,  Mr.  Roz.  Mr.  Roczrs,  Mr. 
SZNSZNZRZNNZR,     Mr.     Shzlbt,     Mr. 

SnJANozR,     Mr.    Skzzn,     and    Mr. 

WzzzR): 
HJl.  845.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  limita- 
tion on  the  aggregate  amount  of  private  ac- 
tivity bonds  Issued  during  any  calendar 
year,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Ui.  8TANGELAND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Youiia  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  848.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  based  solely  on  the  percent- 
age Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  «"""»' 
cost-of-living  increase  In  primary  insurance 
amounts  at  a  uniform  flat  rate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  "IHAXLER: 
HJl.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Dode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits  provided  to  the 
parents  of  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  M^*"t 

By  Mra  VUCANOVICH: 
HJl.  848.  A  bill  to  award  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  the  daughter  of  Gutzon 
Bonluon;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Af  f  alra 

HJl.  849.  A  bai  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  a  congression- 
al gold  medal  to  Jan  C.  Scruggs  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  woi^  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  850.  A  biU  to  modify  the  boundary  of 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  IntertM"  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  or  disposal  of 
waste  materials  recovered  from  certain 
dredging  operations;  to  the  Oxnmlttee  cm 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaaka: 
HJl.  862.  A  bill  to  repeal  backup  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJ.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  21  throu^ 
April  28,  1986,  as  '  Jewiah  Heritage  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McEwzN,  B^.  C^HAPFZLL,  Mr.  AcKZR- 
man,  Mr.  Atkinb,  Mr.  Bulky,  Mr. 
BoLANS,  Mr.  BoHiOR  of  BClchigan. 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
I  Carmzy,  Mr.  Cartkr,  Mr.  0>rlbo, 
Mr.  Danikl,  Mr.  Dain,  Mr.  DS  Luoo, 
Mr.  DzWnix,  Mr.  DioOuarbi,  Mr. 
DoROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Downky  of  New  Yoi^  Mr.  Dwyzk  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  BirauzH,  Mr. 
FADimoY,  Mr.  Fldto,  Mr.  FzzazB., 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hau.  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  HAWKnre,  Mr.  Hayzs,  Mr. 
HzHRY,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina,     Ms. 

KAPTUR.   Mr.    ^■rtrmw     Hj,    KiNDNZSS, 

Mr.  iMLum.  Mr.  Lcvn  of  Michigan. 
I  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lowzry  of 
California,  Mr.  McCursy.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mra  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  ICiLUR  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mimra. 
Mr.  Moixoran,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Mttrfhy,  Mr.  Nzal, 
Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  O'Brikn,  Mr. 
OxLKY,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pktpzr, 
Mr.  PORTKR.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
RzGULA.  Mr.  Rzis.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  RiTTXR.  Mr.  Robkrts.  Mr.  Roz, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  ScHztnot,  Mra 
ScHNzmnt.  Mr.  Shzlby,  Mr.  Siljaii- 
dzr,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Skitr 
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of  New  Hmmpahlre.  lln.  Smith  of 

NebraakA.  Mr.  Stokb.  Mr.  Studos, 

Mr.  SmriA.  Mr.  VoLXMn.  Mr.  Wxxm. 

Mr.  Wiuox.  Mr.  Wobtlxt.  Mr.  Jo- 

roBM.   Mr.   DntAixT.   Mr.   BAuret, 

Mr.  KocncATn.  Mr.  Sictb  of  Nev 

Jeraey.  Mr.  Pauus.  Mr.  E>tsoi(.  Mr. 

HorroK.   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   Pkiqhaji. 

Mrs.  ScHKOKDOU  and  Mr.  Maoioam): 

H.J.  Res.   105.  Joint  resolution  directing 

the  President  to  seciire  a  full  accounting  of 

Americans  miMing  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 

Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Li- 
mraKi,  Mr.  AooAsao,  Mr.  Amrtrnzio, 
Mr.  ArruGAix  Mr.  BAmfAii.  Mr. 
BntMAif.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  BnoxAKis, 
Mr.  BoLAKO.  ICr.  BoinoR  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Baooifnxij),  Mr.  Cautxt. 
Mr.  CAarat.  Mrs.  Coixora.  Mr. 
Coim,  Mr.  Coirraas,  Mr.  CocaHUH. 
Mr.  Com.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  di  la 
Oamxa.  Mr.  DnoKLL,  Mr.  DtzoN.  Mr. 
DoKMAK  of  California.  Mr.  Dwrxa  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edoak,  Mr.  Em- 
son.  Mr.  PAinrTaOT.  tfr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
FnoHAJi.  Ml.  Pish,  BCr.  Pu>aio.  Mr. 
PooijnTA.  Mi.  Pkahk.  Mr.  PKznsL. 
Mr.  OaAoisoif.  Mr.  Osat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  OuAann.  Mr.  OiTinisaaoii, 
Mr.  Hawkihs.  Mr.  Hatss.  Mr. 
HgHST.  Mr.  Hkktb.  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hoktor.  Mr. 
HowAXD.  Mr.  HuoHis,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  KAKJOaaKi.  Ms.  Kattub.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  KxKP,  Mr.  Klxczka.  Mr. 

KOLTKK.   Mr.    KOSTMAYTB.    Mr.    Laco- 

MAiaoto.  Mr.  L«vix  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McOaob.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Majitoh.  Mr.  MAKnms.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavboulss.  Ms.  Mixttlski.  Mr. 
MOAKIXY,  Mr.  MoooT.  Mr.  Mobbisoh 
of   Connecticut,    Mr.    Mtnu»HT,    Mr. 

MXTBTHA.  1^.   NiAL.  BCT.  NOWAK.  Mb. 

Oakab.  Mr.  O'Bbizii.  Mr.  Pbicb.  Mr. 

PUBSKLL.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rds.  Mr. 

RmALDO,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 

RosTBifXOWSKi.   Mr.   Sabo.   lAi.   Si- 

KoasKi.  Mr.  Skith  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Sthab,  Mr.  ToBxiczLU.  Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Tbaxlxb.  Mr.  Vaitdbx  Jagt.  Mr. 

Vxirro.  B£r.  Volkhxb.  Mr.  Walgbxh. 

Mr.  WOBTLXY.  and  Mr.  Lukxh): 

YL3.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  designating 

August  1985  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 

Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK; 
B.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1985  as  "NaUonal  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee 
aa  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT^ 
H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August   7,    1986.   as    "National    Camps   for 
Children  with  Cancer  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February    11,    1985.    "National    Inventors' 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  Its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 


systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California: 

HJ.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  dflgnatlng 
the  month  of  November  1986  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures  and  requiring 
a  balanced  Federal  budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER 

H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Cuba:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Cuban  "Declaration  of  Freedom":  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  lis.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
January  38.  1985  and  1980.  as  "Day  of 
Marti.  ApoaUe  of  Uberty":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STRANG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHAxrxB.  Mr.  Kbamxb,  and  Mr. 
Bbowh  of  Colorado): 

H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  expenditures 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
its  receipts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  WEBER: 

VLJ.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  35.  1985.  as  "National 
Farm  Crisis  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  Immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem.  In  order  to  ensxire  eq- 
uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  plans  on  bene- 
fit levels  which  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secvuity 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem,  in  order  to  ensure  eq- 
uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  plans  on  the 
social  security  benefits  levels  which  existed 
or  were  projected,  during  most  of  their 
working  lifetimes,  under  the  pre- 1977  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 
By  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  faUure  of  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment  to 
effectively  anticipate  and  ameUorate  famine 
conditions  in  its  countryside;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 

H    Con.   Res.   44.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FROST: 

H.  Res.  33.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
ZLVm  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

H.  Res.  34.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res.  35.  Resolution  designating  minori- 
ty membership  on  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr  ADDABBO: 

H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  require  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
efforts  to  reduce  the  avallabiUty  of  housing 
provided  by  the  section  303  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN: 

H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  several  States  should  authorize  Judges 
to  require  delinquent  juvenUes  to  complete 
a  secondary  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLAGOI: 

HJl.  853.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Anne 
Bnisselmans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  854.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  Yon- 
kers  Racing  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  BOSCO' 

H.R.  855.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  F. 
and  Shirley  M.  SUva  and  Walter  F.  and 
Mary  L.  Stuart;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  856.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cathleen 
S.  O'Regan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Bfr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  867.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marcelo 
EnrUe  Inton  and  Encemacion  C.  Inton;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McORATH: 

H.R.  858.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
DeVlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  859.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Julian  and 
FUomenla  Barias.  husband  and  wife;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  860.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gertrude 
McAleese,  Patrick  McAleese,  Angela  McA- 
leese, Paula  McAleese,  Gerard  McAleese, 
and  Patrick  McAleese,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 

H.R.  861.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  George  C. 
Llndauer.  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  MoBXiaoH  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Stbattoh,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Vnrro,  Mr.  Mb«™i.  Mr.  Cbockxtt,  Mi. 
Cabpxb.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mrs. 
Rottkzma. 


HJl.  12:  Mr.  Bolamd.  Mr.  Lewis  of  CaUfor- 
nla.  Mr.  Hawkims.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  RosK.  Mr.  Lnrr.  Mr.  Dowhkt  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Nixlsoh  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Michigan.  Mr.  WiuTKMifBST,  Mr.  La- 
ooMABSuro,  Mr.  Fascxll.  Mr.  Hatxs,  Mr. 
Dakixl.  Ms.  Kattitb.  Mr.  Stshholm.  and  Mr. 

STOntMAIH. 

H.R.  13:  Mr.  AiroBzwa,  Mr.  Ainrcntzio,  Mr. 
Batxxaji.  Mr.  BoncHXB.  Mr.  Bbtakt.  Mr. 
Cabb,  Mr.  CHArpxLL.  Mr.  Colxmam  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dkbbicx,  Mr.  E^mxxson,  Mr. 
EifOLisH.  Mr.  FAtnrraoT.  Mr.  Piklds.  Mr. 
Guckmah.  Mr.  HAmLTOK.  Mr.  Hawkihs. 
Mr.  HxifBT,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hobtoit,  Mr. 
HiTTTO,  Mrs.  JomtsoN,  Mr.  Joiixs  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  JoHxs  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
KAPTtm.  Mr.  KiiTDifxss,  Mr.  Laoomabsiho, 
Mr.  Lxwu  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McCakdlxss,  Mr.  Mitchkll.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
PXPRB,  Mr.  QuiLLXif,  Mr.  Rahokl,  Mr. 
RnuLA.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Skibxxliiig,  Mr.  Skh- 
sxNxxxmrxx,  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr.  Dxinrr 
Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
Stbatt,  Mr.  STAifOKLAKD,  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Tbaxlxb.  Mr. 
Wolp.  and  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Alaska. 

HJ%.  31:  BCr.  MrrcHZLL,  Mrs.  Bxhtlkt,  Mr. 
Fauhtbot,  Mi.  Edwabss  of  California.  Mr. 
Stoxxs,  Mr.  DixoH,  Mr.  MBAfXK,  Mr. 
OwKMS,  Ms.  Kaptub,  and  Mr.  Towhs. 

H.R.  33:  Mr.  Coats,  Mi.  Fish,  Mr.  Gbot- 
BXBC,  Mr.  GuHDXBSOM,  Mr.  McGbath.  Mr. 
ScHxuxB.  Mr.  Danixl.  and  Mr.  Shklbt. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Rowuufs  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Mavboulks.  Mr.  Bxiiinii.  and  Mr.  CoucR- 
Lm. 

H.R.  111:  Mr.  JoHxs  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Ekglish,  Mr.  Robxbts.  and  Mr.  Mobbi- 
soh of  Washington. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  Rxm.  Mr.  Niklsoh  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Hamskm,  Mrs.  Bkmtlkt,  and 
Mi.  Skkxn. 

H.R.  236:  Ml.  Eckabt,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 
LtTHGBZH,  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  ScRxtTKR.  and  Mi. 
DuBBnt. 

H.R.  309:  Mr.  Clat. 

H.R.  363:  Mr.  Talloh. 

H.R.  436:  Mr.  CoBKT  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  437:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  AirrHoirr.  Mr.  Bilixakis. 
Mr.  GutOBicR,  Mr.  Gbotbxbg.  Mr.  GuifDXH- 
SOH.  Mr.  Ibxlakd.  Mr.  Liortpoot,  Mr.  Mab- 
Tmxz,  Mr.  Michkl.  Mr.  Mtxbs  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Obxbstab.  Mr.  Rat.  Mi.  Skxltoh,  and 
Mr.  Swipt. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Bilibakis,  Mr.  Damikl.  Mr. 
Fkxmzxl.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mi.  Lagomabsiho.  Mr. 
Obxbstab.  Mr.  Sc'hxukb.  Mr.  Stahcklaxs, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  SmroquiST,  and  Mr.  Wolp. 

HJl.  509:  Mr.  Hawkirs.  Mr.  SmfROLM. 
Mr.  LAGOMABStifo.  Mr.  Sabo,  Ms.  Kaptub. 
Mr.  Dakixl.  Mr.  Daroxr,  Mr.  KiNsirxss,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mi.  Morbisor  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  531:  Mr.  Brtawt,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr. 
DsziZB  of  California.  Mr.  Kostmatxb,  Mr. 
Bkhhxtt,  Mi.  Babtor  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fawxll. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mablknkb,  Mr.  Nxal.  Mi. 
Cbarx,  and  Mr.  Rox. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Colxmar  of  Missouri  and 

Mr.  SXRSKRBRXRRKB. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  Wibtr  and  Mrs.  Schboxdkx. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Jbpporos.  Mr.  St  Okrmaih, 
Mr.  Hatxs.  and  Mr.  Kbamxb. 

H.R.  600:  Mr.  Babrabo,  Mr.  Dakokr,  Mi. 
Wxavkr.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Rxis.  Mr.  Koltxr. 
Mr.  Whittkr.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Erousr.  Mr. 
VOLXMXB.  Mr.  B^VBOULXS,  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr. 
Hucxabt,  Mr.  Bbowr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gkkas,  Mr. 
Stbarg,  Mr.  Gbotbxbg,  Mi.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Haitsbi.  Mr.  Watkihs.  Mr.  Richarosor,  Mr. 


BKvnju  Mr.  TAUzn,  Mr.  Suiskt,  Mr. 
EcxBCT,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  MxtTXir,  Mr.  Ouckmar,  Mr.  Dowst  of 
Miaslasippi.  Mr.  Lukzh.  Mr.  Whitxhubst, 
Mr.  RoBXXT  F.  Smith.  Mi.  Davis,  Mr.  Bokh- 
LXKT.  Mr.  Radham.  Mr.  Risax,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Dbzob  of  California,  Mr.  Shustkb.  Mr. 
Btlibakts,  Mr.  Walxxx.  Mr.  Mobbisor  of 
Washington,  Mr.  OntaaicH.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mi. 
OxLXT,  Mr.  IBXLARS,  Mr.  Colxmar  of  Mis- 
souri Mr.  Htok.  Mr.  Sckakpxb.  Mr.  Chappix. 
and  Mr.  Quillxr. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mi.  Wolp,  Mr. 
RiDOK.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Howakb,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
Boinxs. 

HJl.  646:  Mr.  Hatb. 

HJl.  691:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr. 
WXAVXB.  and  Mr.  Babrxs. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  NiZLSOii  of  Utah.  Mr. 
WmTXHUKST.  Ml.  Semomwmxkkkm,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Bxvnx.  Ms.  MixruLSKi,  and  Mr.  Habtrxtt. 

HJl.  708:  Mr.  Oabcia,  Mr.  Laoomabsiro, 
Mr.  KiRDRXSS.  and  Mr.  Oirgbich. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Skrsxrbbkrrxb.  Mr.  Laoo- 
mabsiro, and  Mr.  Kunmxss. 

H.R.  733:  Mr.  Laoomabsiro. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Anoin. 

H.J.  Res.  24:  Mr.  Boultxb. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Batxmam,  Mr.  Erglish. 
Mr.  Mubpht,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Cortx.  Mi. 
Hortor.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  dx  la  Gaxza,  Mrs. 
Llots,  Mr.  Slaughtkb.  Mr.  Dbkixh  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bbtart,  Mr.  Fbxrzxl,  BCs.  Mi- 
KULSxi,  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Fxighah,  Mr. 
Stoxxs.  Mi.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ixx- 
LARS,  Mr.  Mabtirkz.  Mr.  McGbath.  Mr.  La- 
Falck,  Mr.  ScRXUXB.  Mr.  Sxxltor.  Mr. 
Darixl.  Mr.  AsDABBO,  and  Mr.  Fdqua. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  JoRXS  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lurgrxh,  Mr.  Rxn>.  Mr. 
Tallor,  Mr.  Kasich.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
McGbath,  Mr.  Erglish.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Chappix,  Mr.  Mort- 
GOMKBT,  Mr.  Darixl,  Mr.  Maoigar,  and  Mr. 
Yatbor. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Mirkta.  Mr. 
Cortx,  Mr.  Rxid,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dobrar  of 
California.  Mr.  Babtor  of  Texas.  Mr. 
BiAGOi,  Mr.  Mabtuixz,  Mr.  McGbath.  Mr. 
LaFalcx.  Mr.  ScRxms,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Darixl,  Mr.  Alxxarsxr.  Mr.  Yourg  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Nxal,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Guariki, 
Mr.  Arthory.  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  Ardbxws. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
LuRGBXR,  and  Mr.  Boin.TXB. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Dowrxt  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Torxicklu. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  McOratr,  Mr. 
SCRXUKR.  Mr.  LxRT.  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Gbxgg,  Mr.  Portxr. 
and  Mr.  Girobich. 

H.  Con  Res.  34:  2^.  Baoham.  Mr.  Burtor 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Erd- 
rxich,  Mr.  Faurtxoy,  Mr.  Oradisor,  Ms. 
Kaptub,  Mr.  Kirsrxss,  Mr.  Lkhmar  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McEwxr,  Mr.  Mavboulxs.  Mr. 
MrrcHZLL.  Mr.  Rokmxb.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mi.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Wobtlkt.  Mr.  Applx- 
gatx.  Mr.  Cabpxb.  Mr.  Crarsldl  Mr.  Chap- 
PKLL.  Mr.  DizoR,  Mr.  Fixlds,  Mr.  Fobd  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gdariki,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Haix, 
Mi.  Hxbtkl  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
HucKABT,  Mr.  Huohxs,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kildkx.  Mr.  Kolbx,  Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM,  Mr.  MnxKB  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakab.  and 
Mi.  Stoxxs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  McEwkr, 
Mr.  Whitxhubst,  Mr.  Loxpruot,  Mr.  Zschau, 
Mr.  FusTKB,  Mr.  Chappix,  Mr.  Blilkt,  Mr. 
DxLat,  and  Mrs.  Bkrtlkt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Cakrky,  Mr.  Lowzbt 
of  California,  Mr.  Dkrrt  Smttr,  Mr. 
HOBTOR.  Mr.  Pkrrt,  Mr.  Strab.  Mr.  Lxwis 
of  California.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 


Nixlsoh  of  Utah.  Mr.  Scrxt^b.  B^.  Lcrt, 
Mr.  Bilibakis,  Mr.  Campbxll.  Mr.  Wkbxr. 
Mr.  LoBPPLXR.  Mr.  Darixl.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  SuMMUisT,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Habtrxtt,  Mr.  Gursbxsoh,  Mr.  Srxut.  and 
Mr.  Rox. 

H.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Ackxrmar,  Mr.  Adoaxbo. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Amntxws.  Mi.  Arthcrt, 
Mr.  Appixgatk,  Mr.  Aspir,  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr. 
BORKX  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boriox  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Brxaux.  Mr.  Broompuld,  Mi. 
Browr  of  California,  Mr.  Brtart.  Mr.  Carb. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Chardlbr.  Mr.  Cortx.  Mr. 
CoRTXBS,  Mr.  CooPB,  Mr.  Dardkr,  Mr.  Dxl- 
LDMs.  Mr.  DkWiRz,  Mr.  Dcxor,  Mr.  Dorrxl- 
LT,  Mr.  DcHuiAR  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dwtxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  FAtTRTXOT.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  FXARK.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Grat  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Hatxs,  Mr.  Hkprxr,  Mr.  Hxbtxl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  JxppoKos,  Mr.  Karjokski,  Ma.  Kattur. 
Mr.  Koltxr,  Mr.  I^hmar  of  Florida,  Mr. 
I^viR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Iajqyh,  Mr.  Lowxrt 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington, 
Mr.  LuRDiRX,  Mr.  McKnmxT,  Mr.  Maoioaji, 
Mr.  Maxtor,  Mr.  Marxxt,  Mr.  Matsiti,  Mr. 
Mavroulbs,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  mttim  of 
California,  Mr.  Mitc^xll,  Mr.  Molirari, 
Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mtxrs  of  Indiana.  B^.  Natcrxr,  Mr. 
O'Brizr.  Ms.  Oakax.  Mr.  OwxRS,  Mr. 
Pxrvt.  Mr.  Pobtxb.  Mr.  Pricx,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mi.  Richaxssor,  Mr.  Rodiro.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
RowLARD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  St  Gkbmair.  Mr.  Savagr.  Mr.  Schxuxx, 
Mrs.  ScRROXDXR,  Mr.  Sobxblirg.  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Taaai- 
oxi.lt.  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr. 
WxAvxR,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Wisx.  Mr.  Woxtlxy,  Mi.  Wtlix,  Mr.  Yatxs, 
and  Mr.  Yatror. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions, and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

21.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Commission  on  Aging.  Des  Moines.  lA,  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  land;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

22.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  on 
Aging,  Des  Moines,  lA,  relative  to  Indians; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor. 

23.  Also,  petition  of  the  1984  Convention 
of  the  Diocese  of  Olympia.  Seattle.  WA,  rel- 
ative to  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

24.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  NaUonal  Black 
Heritage  Observance  Council.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington, E>C,  relative  to  National  Afro- Ameri- 
can History  Month;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  on 
Aging,  Des  Moines,  lA,  relative  to  older 
Americans:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  on 
Aging,  Des  Moines,  LA,  relative  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

27.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commlwinn  on 
Aging,  Des  Moines,  LA.  relative  to  the  swing 
bed  program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

28.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  on 
Aging,  Des  Moines,  lA,  relative  to  medical 
care  costs;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
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LIMmNO  SUPREME  COURT 
JURISDICTION  ON  BUSING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxmois 
VK  THZ  HOUSC  OP  RXPRKSniTATrVCS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Introduced  legislation.  H.R.  81,  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  district  courts  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  forced  busing. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  significant  decision  In  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  in  1954 
which  declared  public  school  racial 
segregation  unconstitutional.  It  was 
almost  another  decade  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  insisting  on  serious 
Implementation.  This  decision  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  judicial  activ- 
ism, the  Court  going  beyond  legisla- 
tion to  Impose  its  view  of  what  good 
social  policy  should  be. 

My  legislation.  If  passed,  will  make 
an  exception  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
In  brief,  article  III.  section  2.  clause  2 
declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  In  law  and 
fact  but  with  such  exceptions  and  reg- 
ulations which  Congress  might  make. 
The  actual  citing  states: 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

Using  this  exception,  my  bill  will 
amend  chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  A  legislative 
remedy  is  necessary  because  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  departed  from  their 
traditional  role  as  Impersonal  inter- 
preters of  the  law  and  have  become 
active  participants  In  both  legislation 
and  administration.  In  doing  so.  they 
have  become  part  of  the  bureaucracy 
rather  than  an  independent  part  of 
the  Government  mediating  between 
other  branches. 

I  believe  that  our  Pounding  Fathers 
inserted  this  exception  clause  in  the 
Constitution  to  Insure  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  shall  prevail  under  our 
system  of  government.  The  issue  In 
this  particular  case  is  one  of  freedom, 
the  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary. 
Government-mandated  busing  of  one's 
children  whether  he  is  black  or  wheth- 
er he  Is  white.  Mandated,  forced 
busing  for  racial  purposes  denies  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
school  In  their  local  school  districts. 


Furthermore,  the  actions  of  the 
courts  show  a  strong  commitment  to 
forced  busing  despite  overwhelming 
public  opposition,  and  its  record  of 
failure  to  promote  better  integrated 
schools.  Improved  racial  relations,  or 
better  education.  Discrimination 
should  be  combated,  but  court-ordered 
busing  should  be  curbed.  Busing  has 
brought  a  flight  of  students  from 
urban  schools,  and  problems  for  a 
public  school  sjrstem  already  under 
criticism  for  not  meeting  the  educa- 
tion needs  of  American  students. 

"White  flight"  continues  to  be  an 
issue  in  the  public  school  system  as 
whites  continue  to  abandon  this 
system  and  enroll  in  private  schools. 
The  reason  why  this  trend  continues 
should  not  be  attributed  to  racism,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
our  educational  system  has  declined. 
To  help  rectify  the  declining  quality 
of  education,  busing  expenditures  re- 
sulting from  transportation  costs 
should  be  redistributed  in  the  form  of 
teacher  salaries  and  basic  programs  to 
improve  the  education  that  our  chil- 
dren receive. 

In  simmiary.  busing  creates  a  nega- 
tive precedent.  It  reorders  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  two  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  It  \b  Con- 
gress' inaction  that  allows  this  situa- 
tion to  exist.  To  further  familiarize 
my  colleagues  with  the  current  busing 
problem  I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Ralph  McMullan 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  January  21.  1985.  After 
reading  this  article  and  examining  my 
legislation.  I  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
81: 

That  Busiifc  Succns  Stoby 
(By  Ralph  McMullan) 
Charlotte.  N.C..  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  country  to  undergo  forced  busing. 
Today,  it  Is  often  held  up  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  how  busing  can  succeed  In  accom- 
plishing desegregation  without  lowering  the 
quality  of  education. 

But  now,  the  school-busing  Issue  that  so 
divided  my  native  city  and  others  in  the 
early  19108  is  back  in  the  news  as  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  prepares  to 
rule  soon  on  the  case  of  Riddlck  vs.  School 
Board  of  Norfolk.  Va.  In  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  system  of  Integration  fa- 
vored by  both  blaclts  and  whites.  Norfolk  is 
working  to  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  inher- 
ent in  a  mandatory  system  such  aa  Char- 
lotte's. 

This  issue  involved  is  almost  certain  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court:  Can  a  school 
system  under  a  court-ordered  busing  plan 
decide  on  iU  own  to  cut  back  on  busing  now 
that  It  has  satisfied  the  courts  that  it  has 
desegregated?  A  group  of  Norfolk  residenU 
has  filed  suit  to  prevent  the  partial  disman- 
tling of  the  forced  school-busing  plan  In 
effect  there.  Instead,  the  school  board  pro- 


poses that  elementary  schools  only  adopt  a 
modified  "neighborhood"  school  system  to 
try  to  end  the  flight  of  white  children  from 
Norfolk's  schools. 

SOMX  siomncAirT  lxssors 
Charlotte's   history   In   this   issue   offers 
some  significant  lessons. 

When  President  Reagan  visited  Charlotte 
during  his  reelection  campaign,  he  called 
court-ordered  busing  a  "social  experiment 
that  nobody  wants"  and  one  which  had 
"faUed." 

The  response  by  the  local  establishment 
was  swift.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
area's  largest  paper,  fired  an  editorial  salvo, 
later  reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "You  Were  Wrong,  Mr.  President."  It 
stated  that  Charlottes  "proudest  .Achieve- 
ment Is  its  fuly  integrated  public  school 
system  .  .  .  ix)m  out  of  a  bitter  controversy" 
and  declared  that  Charlotte's  school  system 
"has  blossomed  into  one  of  the  nation's 
finest.  Supporters  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  have  for  years  proud- 
ly dted  Charlotte  as  an  example  of  where 
busing  worked.  But  how  necessary  was 
busing  in  Charlotte  and  what  is  the  tx>ttom 
line  when  iU  costs  and  benefiU  are  balanced 
against  each  other? 

I  beUeve  that  the  relative  success  of  the 
busing  experiment  in  Charlotte  stems  from 
the  positive  racial  attitudes  held  by  citizens 
of  Charlotte  rather  than  from  the  practice 
of  forced  busing  itself.  Many  residents  here 
have  always  been  uncomfortable  with  segre- 
gation. In  the  early  IMOs,  most  civic  leaders 
pushed  for  voluntary,  gradual  integration 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  end  the  system  of  segregated  schools. 
Before  the  decision  requiring  forced  busing, 
Charlotte  was  slowly  but  surely  integrating. 
Around  1965  the  community  eradicated 
the  practice  of  assigning  black  students  to 
all-black  schools,  called  "union  schools."  It 
was  replaced  by  a  system  making  pupil  as- 
signment dependent  on  geographical  loca- 
tion supplemented  by  a  freedom-of-choice 
option.  Under  this  scheme  all  studenU  could 
transfer  to  any  school  they  wanted  if  they 
could  furnish  their  own  transportation  and 
space  In  the  school  was  available. 

By  1969.  there  were  only  eight  schools  out 
of  106  in  the  system  that  were  not  integrat- 
ed in  some  manner.  Out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  20,000  black  students,  the  number  at- 
tending Integrated  schools  had  increased 
from  a  few  dozen  in  1964  to  nearly  10,000  in 

1969.  This  system  satisfied  the  then  federal 
district  court  Judge  for  Charlotte,  Braxton 
Craven,  when  legal  action  was  first  filed 
against  the  school  board.  Because  of  the 
steps  already  taken,  no  federal  remedies 
were  prescribed. 

However,  this  didn't  satisfy  Julius  Cham- 
bers, a  local  clvU-righU  attorney,  who  had 
pressed  for  further  Judicial  reUef  in  1968. 
The  rest  Is  history.  James  McMillan,  the 
new  federal  court  Judge,  required  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  schools   in   the   fall   of 

1970.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
upheld  his  decision. 

Opposition  mounted  to  the  order.  Most 
community  leaders  did  not  support  forced 
busing.  Many  whites  fought  it  because  they 
felt   educational   standards   would    decline 
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with  the  chaos  forced  busing  would  cause. 
Many  blacks  also  opposed  it  because  they 
realised  a  greater  percentage  of  blacks  than 
whites  had  to  be  bused  to  meet  the  required 
racial  quotas.  Violence  and  riots  erupted, 
causing  academic  test  scores  to  sag.  Even 
the  Charlotte  Observer  reported.  "The  anti- 
busing  furor  create<d)  a  tilghly  charged  at- 
mosphere. .  .  .  Racial  tension  within  the 
schools  became  a  fact  of  life  in  Charlotte." 
This  grim  condition  continued  until  at  least 
1975. 

After  the  initial  struggle  to  overthrow 
court-ordered  busing,  a  sense  of  futility  set 
In.  Once  people  knew  that  busing  was  here 
to  stay,  they  accepted  the  verdict  reluctant- 
ly and  resigned  to  adapting  to  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. In  1973,  a  coalition  of  black  parents 
and  white  parents  formed  the  Citizens  Advi- 
sory Oroup  to  Insure  that  the  desegregation 
plans  mandated  by  the  federal  courts  would 
be  applied  equitably.  The  school  board  initi- 
ated various  educational  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Jane  Scott,  a  former  member  of  the  Char- 
lotte-Medtlenburg  School  Board  and  an  op- 
ponent of  forced  busing,  says:  "Once  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  we  had  to  imple- 
ment 'busing,'  I  and  many  others  did  all  we 
could  to  assure  that  the  school  assignments 
would  be  as  equitable  as  possible.  .  .  .  The 
children  had  come  first. "  Because  of  leaders 
like  these,  Charlotte  managed  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  residents  to  make 
their  school  sjrstem  work,  evidence  exists 
that  many  whites  abandoned  the  public 
schools  and  that  white  flight  is  continuing. 
Since  substantial  Integration  had  occurred 
prior  to  court-ordered  busing.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  this  white  flight  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  latent  racism,  but  to  a  decline  in 
educational  quality.  Prom  1972  to  1982,  12% 
of  the  white  students  left  the  public-school 
system.  Elnrollments  are  still  declining  de- 
spite continued  population  growth.  If 
present  trends  continue,  by  1995  the  white 
school  population  wUl  have  declined  almost 
26%. 

Thirty-four  private  schools  now  serve 
Charlotte  and  surrounding  Mecklenburg 
county.  Almost  every  one  was  established 
after  1968.  Neighboring  county  school  sys- 
tems and  nearby  South  Carolina  school  dis- 
tricts have  grown  rapidly  In  the  past  10 
years  because  of  their  proximity  to  Char- 
lotte. One  public-school  official  believes 
that  many  of  Charlotte's  "best  and  bright- 
est students"  have  been  lost  to  the  private 
schools  and  that  increases  in  private-school 
enrollment  are  directly  related  to  forced 
busing. 

Radal  quotas  are  still  required  in  some 
areas  of  school  life,  such  as  in  the  election 
of  cheerleaders  and  school  officers.  Appar- 
ently, despite  a  decade  of  busing,  protection 
by  quota  is  still  thought  necessary  to  ensure 
that  some  blacks  will  be  elected  to  leader- 
ship posts  by  the  white  majority. 

An  analysis  of  test-score  statistics  pub- 
lished in  1981  indicates  that  10  years  of 
busing  have  not  succeeded  in  narrowing  the 
educational  gap  between  blacks  and  whites. 
Jane  Scott,  commenting  on  these  scores  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
of  Separation  of  Powers,  contended  that, 
"In  virtually  every  category,  the  differential 
in  the  black  and  white  scores  is  greater 
now"  than  when  busing  was  ordered  by  the 
federal  courts. 

Since  court-ordered  busing  was  Initiated  In 
1970,  constant  pupil  reassignment  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain  racial  balance  in  the 
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schools.  The  school  board  has  had  to  adjust 
the  assignment  plan  11  times.  This  need  to 
rework  the  pUn  has  occurred  because  par- 
ents are  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  they  consider  Inferior.  Jay  Robin- 
son, the  present  school  superintendent,  be- 
lieves that  although  racism  may  be  a  factor, 
concern  for  a  child's  education  Is  the  major 
reason.  He  says,  "The  one  thing  about 
pupil-assignment  plans  that  has  never 
worked  in  sending  children  from  more  afflu- 
ent neighborhoods  into  lower  income  or  de- 
prived communities  in  the  lower  grades." 
This  constant  reshuffling  has  weakened 
many  parents'  commitment  to  the  public- 
school  system  and  caused  them  to  opt  for 
private  schools. 

TX8T  SCORXS  IMPSOVX 

Despite  these  problems,  bright  spots  have 
appeared.  Test  scores  rating  student  aca- 
demic achievement  have  t>egun  to  rise  after 
a  significant  plunge  during  the  earlier  years 
of  busing.  Although  some  critics  have 
charged  that  a  change  in  the  type  of  test 
used  caused  the  higher  scores,  school  ad- 
ministrators l>elleve  l)etter  teaching  meth- 
ods and  programs  are  the  cause. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  scores  for 
(Charlotte  show  encouraging  results  when 
measured  against  the  same  scores  through- 
out the  sUte.  In  1983-84,  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg students  averaged  a  combined  score 
of  855 — 42  points  below  the  national  average 
but  28  points  above  North  (Carolina's  aver- 
age. 

However,  many  Charlotteans  still  do  not 
believe  that  a  forced  bus  ride  fosters  learn- 
ing, though  the  school  ix>ard  here  has  not 
chosen  the  voluntary  approach  being  at- 
tempted In  Norfolk.  To  be  sure.  (Charlotte's 
experience  has  not  been  as  traumatic  as 
those  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  But  even 
Julius  Chambers  and  other  supporters  of 
forced  busing  concede  that  educational 
quality  has  suffered  because  of  it.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  GREATEST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL  GAME 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TRX  DISTUCT  OP  COLDMBIA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKIfTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  January  30, 1985 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  early  1960'8,  DeMatha 
Catholic  High  School  of  Hyattsvllle. 
ISD.  has  enrolled  talented  basketball 
players  that  were  bom  and  raised  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  need  not  go 
through  a  long  list  of  Washlngtonlans 
who  have  become  All-Metropolitan 
and  All-American  through  the  De- 
Matha program.  Nonetheless,  there 
are,  and  always  will  be.  Washlngtonl- 
ans. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  "greatest  high  school 
basketball  game  ever  played."  This 
historic  game  was  played  between  De- 
Matha and  Power  Memorial  Academy 
of  New  York.  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar's 
alma  mater.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Coach  Morgan  Wooten.  DeMatha  de- 
feated Power  Memorial  46  to  43  and 
ended  Powers'  71  game  winning  streak 
which  was  the  second  longest  In  high 
school  history.  Due  to  that  victory, 
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the  entire  DeMatha  team  was  en- 
shrined in  the  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Springfield,  MA. 

Four  of  the  starting  five  on  the  De- 
BAatha  team  were  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  one  was  from  Maryland 
AU  four  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
went  on  to  become  All-American  in 
college  and  are  successful  profession- 
als today.  They  are:  Bob  Whitmore, 
Notre  Dame  University,  lawyer.  Ber- 
nard Williams.  LaSalle  University, 
sales  executive;  Ernie  Austin.  SynucMse 
University,  fast  food  restaurant  opera- 
tor, and  Sid  Catlee,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, government  relations  special- 
ist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  De- 
Matha, Coach  Wooten.  and  that  his- 
toric team  not  only  for  winning  that 
great  game  20  years  ago.  but  also  for 
their  continued  success.* 


ATTACK  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 
FORCED  UPON  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  MARIO  BIACXU 

OP  mW  TOXK 
nr  THE  HOT78X  OP  REFESSKirTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  intnxlucing  legislation  which  rep- 
resents the  first  step  in  reducing  the 
tremendous  paperwork  burden  which 
our  elderly  citizens  face  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Government  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. 

This  paperwork  burden  is  a  serious 
problem.  A  recent  survey  by  my  staff 
revealed  that  there  are  at  least  12  dif- 
ferent Social  Security  forms  which  are 
required  for  benefits.  Some  of  these 
include: 

Application  for  mother's  or  father's 
insurance  benefits;  application  for  re- 
tirement insurance  benefits;  applica- 
tion for  wife's  or  husband's  Insurance 
benefits;  application  for  parent's  in- 
surance benefits;  application  for  lump 
sum  death  benefit;  application  for 
widows  or  widowers  insurance  bene- 
fits; application  for  supplemental  secu- 
rity income;  application  for  medical  In- 
surance; application  for  hospital  insur- 
ance; application  for  health  insurance 
imder  Medicare  for  individual  with 
chronic  renal  disease;  and  patient's  re- 
quest for  Medicare  payment. 

While  an  elderly  beneficiary  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  fill  out  each  of 
these  forms  for  benefits,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  these  forms  could 
<xxur. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
quires separate  application  forms  for 
burial  benefits,  burial  flags,  headstone 
and  burial  markers,  and  death  pen- 
sions. One  would  expect  that  each  of 
these  benefits  would  be  needed  by  a 
survivor  at  about  the  same  time.  Why 
then,  should  he  or  she  be  asked  to 
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complete  four  different  forms  which 
request  similar  information?  This  is  a 
tremendous  waste  of  energy  on  the 
pftrt  of  both  the  VA  employee  and  the 
beneficiary,  not  to  mention  a  waste  of 
taxpayer  dollars. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
inc  today  orders  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  study 
duplicative  Information  collection  and 
recommend  ways  in  which  to  reduce  it 
The  Department  is  already  under 
court  order  to  simplify  Medicare  infor- 
mation and  forms  for  seniors  and  this 
project  could  be  an  expansion  of  that 
effort  to  other  programs  utilized  by 
seniors. 

This  simplification  effort  has 
worked  in  the  past.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  developed  the  "EZ  1040 
short  form"  after  recognizing  and  re- 
searching the  needs  of  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers.  This  revised 
form  contains  only  1 1  lines. 

In  order  to  develop  the  form,  the 
IRS  interviewed  taxpayers  in  the 
under  $50,000  Income  group.  Numer- 
ous graphic  and  design  changes  were 
recommended  to  simplify  existing 
forms.  In  early  1982,  the  Commission- 
er of  IRS  pressed  the  staff  to  develop 
a  new.  short  form  that  the  majority  of 
middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers 
could  use.  I>urlng  the  1982  tax  season, 
over  15  mllion  people  used  the  EZ 
form  1040  and  it  was  the  top  choice 
for  single  taxpayers  with  Incomes 
under  $50,000  whose  Income  was  only 
from  salaries,  wages  and  tips. 

If  we  in  Congress  can  provide  this 
kind  of  leadership  in  other  areas  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  collect 
Information,  we  can  institute  the  same 
kind  of  rational  and  much-needed 
change  that  will  provide  direct  and 
tangible  relief  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  study  requires  no  additional 
funds  and  directs  the  E>epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  use  up 
to  $100,000  of  its  existing  revenues  to 
conduct  the  survey.  The  study  shall  be 
conducted  within  a  year  of  enactment 
of  this  bill  and  a  report  to  Congress, 
with  recommendations,  must  be  pro- 
vided within  90  days  after  completion 
of  the  study. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  confusing,  dupli- 
cative forms  which  the  elderly  must 
complete.  I  believe  that  this  study  will 
be  the  first  and  Important  step  In  a 
major.  Government-wide  campaign  to 
free  the  elderly  from  tremendous  and 
unnecessary  paperwork  requirements. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  this  bill  en- 
Joyed  the  bipartisan  support  of  51  of 
my  colleagues.  I  hope  that  many  more 
will  Join  me  this  session  in  support  of 
this  initiative. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hau$e  of 
Revretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  (utembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea 
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shall  conduct  a  itudy  on  the  collection  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices of  Information  from  Individuals,  such  as 
information  collected  through  written 
report  forms  and  application  forms,  to  de- 
termine what  information  la  being  collected 
from  the  same  class  of  individuals  more 
than  once.  The  Secretary  shall  study  in  par- 
ticular the  information  required  in  forma 
that  elderly  persons  must  complete  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  beneflU  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  Department. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  90  days  after  com- 
pletion of  the  study  The  report  shall  in- 
clude detailed  recommendations  for  collect- 
ing information  more  efficiently  and  reduc- 
ing information  collection  that  is  duplica- 
tive. The  Secretary  may  use  not  more  than 
$100,000  of  funds  appropriated  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  conduct 
the  study.* 


IMPORTED  GOODS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

nf  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPRSSXHTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me 
and  of  growing  concern  to  this  Con- 
gress and  Nation.  Imported  goods,  par- 
ticularly steel,  have  played  economic 
havoc  with  many  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries over  the  past  several  years.  It  has 
taken  the  Federal  Government  a  long 
time  to  recognize  this  but  some 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  years 
to  restrain  imports  to  varying  degrees. 

Two  years  ago,  we  passed  the  most 
far  reaching  buy  American  legislation 
in  the  past  50  years.  In  the  last  two 
Congresses,  the  House  passed  domestic 
auto  content  legislation  which,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  clear  the  Senate. 
Legislation  mandating  country  of 
origin  labels  on  certain  textile  prod- 
ucts was  also  passed.  And  with  steel, 
too,  legislation  has  passed  that,  if 
properly  enforced,  will  lend  itself  to 
restricting  unfair  Imports. 

Last  year,  the  International  Trade 
Conunission  found  that  Imports  were, 
in  fact,  coming  into  this  country  to  the 
degree  that  they  hurt  the  domestic  In- 
dustry and  were  deemed  to  be  unfair. 
Reconunendatlons  were  made  to  the 
President  in  order  to  reverse  that 
trend,  but  they  were  rejected  In  favor 
of  voluntary  trade  restraints  that  were 
to  be  negotiated  with  the  individual 
steel  exporting  nations. 

I  am  pleased  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  these  trade  pacts  have 
been  negotiated  and  are  In  place  and 
working.  I  and  my  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent steel-producing  areas  trust  that 
this  administration  will  vigorously  en- 
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force  these  agreements  in  an  effort  to 
give  the  American  steel  industry  the 
breathing  room  It  needs  to  once  again 
establish  itself  as  a  leader.  Further.  I 
call  on  the  administration  to  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  trade  agree- 
ments with  Japan  and  South  Korea, 
two  nations  that  have  Illegally 
dumped  steel  on  our  shores.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  wUl  be  a  tough  pill  for 
these  nations  to  swallow  and,  as  such. 
may  reject  any  proposal.  If  so,  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  force  the  issue  and  use 
whatever  means  available  In  order  to 
reach  an  accord. 

While  this  has  always  been  a  pri- 
mary concern  of  mine,  steel  Imports  is 
one  that  has  taken  on  Increased  sig- 
nificance with  me  of  late  as  a  major 
employer  In  my  district.  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel,  one  of  if  not  the 
most  modem  steel  producing  facilities 
in  the  country,  finds  itself  on  the 
verge  of  eonomlc  collapse.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  company's  finan- 
cial plight  Is  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
modernization,  high  employee  wages, 
as  the  workers  have  already  taken  sev- 
eral wage  and  benefit  concessions,  or 
Ineffective  management.  The  bottom 
line  to  their  problem  Is  the  market- 
place which  has  been  taken  over  by 
imported  products.  It  Is  vital  to  point 
out,  too,  that  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  is 
not  alone  in  this  quagmire.  It  clearly 
points  out  the  absolute  necessity  for 
strong  and  decisive  action  In  control- 
ling imports.* 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ANTI- 
CRIME  GROUPS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  RZW  TOKX 
IN  THX  HOC8S  OP  RXPItZSKNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  allow 
taxpayers  to  deduct  contributions  to 
community  anti-crime  groups,  even  If 
the  taxpayers  do  not  Itemize. 

The  rate  of  serious  crime  has  in- 
creased by  200  percent  in  the  past  two 
decades.  In  1983.  almost  37  million 
Americans  were  victims  of  crime. 
23,000  citizens  die  each  year  as  the 
result  of  crime,  and  many  times  that 
number  are  injured.  The  98th  Con- 
gress enacted  major  legislation  de- 
signed to  crack  down  on  crime,  includ- 
ing stlffer  sentencing  requirements 
and  closer  parole  monitoring.  State 
and  local  governments  have  also  been 
devoting  increased  attention  to  the 
growing  crime  problem. 

However,  each  day's  news  brings  sto- 
ries about  ordinary  citizens  who  feel  so 
unsafe  on  our  cities'  streets  and  sub- 
ways that  they  arm  themselves  In  self- 
defense.  Recently,  a  New  York  City 
grand  Jury  failed  to  press  assault 
charges  against  Bemhard  Goetz.  who 
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allegedly  shot  four  youths  who  har- 
assed him  on  the  subway.  City  resi- 
dents applauded  Goetz's  actions. 

Other  citizens  have  taken  more  re- 
sponsible self-help  measures.  More 
and  more  frequently,  members  of  our 
urban  communities  are  Joining  togeth- 
er to  fund  community  crime  patrols 
and  crime-prevention  groups.  Individ- 
ual contributions  to  support  these 
groups  can  range  anywhere  from  $5  to 
$10  to  several  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
For  many  low-  and  middle-Income 
families,  these  contributions  consitute 
a  major  expense. 

By  allowing  nonltemlzers  to  deduct 
their  contributions  to  crime-preven- 
tion organizations,  my  legislation  alle- 
viates the  financial  burden  that  the 
less  affluent  face  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  their  homes  and  their  persons. 
In  addition,  it  encourages  a  spirit  of 
self-help  and  community  cooperation, 
which  will  make  our  neighborhoods 
both  more  secure  and  more  pleasant.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  to 
enable  citizens  to  help  themselves  In  a 
responsible  and  communitarian 
maimer. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  840 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  law  by  explicitly  provid- 
ing that  nonprofit  community  crime  pre- 
vention organizations  and  crime  victim  as- 
sistance organizations  are  organizations 
operated  for  charitable  purposes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congres*  a«*embled, 

SECTION  1.  NONPKOPrr  COMMUNrrV  CRIME  PSE- 
VENTION  AND  CBIHE  VICTIM  ASSIST- 
KNCE  ORGANUATION8  ABE  OBCANI- 
ZAT10N8  OPCSAreO  FOR  CHARTrA- 
BLE  PURPOSES. 

(a)  In  Okrzrai.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  tax  on  corporations,  certain 
trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (m)  as  subsection  (n)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(m)  Charttablc  I*uspo8cs  Ihclcdb  Com- 

MUKITT      CUMX      PRKVKimON      AlfD      CRIlfX 

Victim  Assistanck.— For  purposes  of  this 
UUe- 

"(1)  the  purpose  of  providing  patrols  or 
surveillance  to  detect  criminal  acts  within 
any  community  (or  any  part  of  such  com- 
munity) and  reporting  such  acts  to  law  en- 
forcement officers, 

"(2)  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  or 
counseling  to  individuals  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acts  or  victims  of  particular 
types  of  criminal  acts. 

"(3)  the  purpose  of  providing  counseling 
or  instruction  relating  to  the  prevention  or 
detection  of  criminal  activity.  Including  in- 
struction in  methods  of  self-defense,  and 

"(4)  any  other  purpose  directly  related  to 
the  prevention  or  detection  of  criminal  acts, 
the  reduction  of  criminal  activity,  or  the 
mitigation  of  the  effects  of  criminal  acts  on 
victims  of  such  acts, 
shall  be  treated  as  charitable  purposes." 

(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made -by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
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years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  i.  DIRECT  DEDUCTION  FOR  CHARITABLE  CON- 
TRIBUnONS  TO  NONPBOnT  COMMU- 
Nmr  CRIMX  PREVENTION  AND  CRIME 
VICTIM  ASSISTANCE  0RCANIZAT10N8 
ALLOWED. 

(a)  Ik  GcmRAL.  —Section  170  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contribu- 
tion and  gifts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (k)  and  (1)  as  subsections  (1)  and 
(m)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Spbcial  Rule  for  Crime  Prkvrrtior 
AKD  Crimx  Victim   Auutavci  Cowtribu- 

TIOHS  BT  NOinTEMIZERS.— 

"(1)  IH  gkiikral.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  does  not  itemize  his  deductions  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  any  crime 
prevention  and  crime  victim  assistance  con- 
tribution allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  direct  crime  preven- 
tion and  crime  victim  assistance  contribu- 
tion deduction  under  section  63. 

"(2)  Crime  prkvkhtior  ars  crime  victim 

ASSISTANCE       COirnHBUTIOHS        DEFIHED.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'crime 
prevention  and  crime  victim  assistance  con- 
tributions' means  any  charitable  contribu- 
tion to  a  charitable  organization  which  Is  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  SOl(m). 

"(3)  Limitatioii.— The  amount  of  any 
crime  prevention  and  crime  victim  assist- 
ance contributions  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  under  this  subsection  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year, 
minus 

"(B)  any  amount  which  Is  taken  as  a 
direct  charitable  deduction  for  such  taxable 
year  under  subsection  (i)." 

( )  DirmiTiow  or  Taxable  Ikcomx.— 

(1)  In  gknkral.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
63(b)  of  such  Code  (defining  taxable  Income 
of  individuals)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inseriing  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  direct  crime  prevention  and 
crime  victim  assistance  contribution  deduc- 
tion, and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(2)  Direct  crime  prevention  and  crime 
victim  assistance  contribution  deduction  de- 
fined.—Section  63  (defining  taxable  income) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(J)  DnxcT  Crime  Prevention  and  Crime 
Victim  Assistance  Contribution  Dxduc- 
noN.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'direct  crime  prevention  and  crime 
victim  assistance  contribution  deduction' 
means  that  portion  of  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  170(a)  which  Is 
taken  as  a  direct  crime  prevention  and  crime 
victim  assistance  contribution  deduction 
under  section  17(Kk)." 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  63  of  such 
Code  (defining  itemized  deductions)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  direct  crime  prevention  and  crime 
victim  assistance  contribution  deduction.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  and". 
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(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3(aX4)  of 
such  Code  (defining  tax  table  income)  te 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (U)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ill)  the  direct  crime  prevention  and 
crime  victim  assistance  contribution  deduc- 
tion, and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused). 

(d)  ErrBcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31,  1985,  in  tax- 
able years  ouUng  after  such  date. 

SBC  S.  SBCBETART  OF  THE  TREASURY  RSQUIRXD 
TO  ISTABUSH  SIHPLS  PROCBDURR8 

rot  QDALimNG  NONPBOPrr  omi- 

MUNirr  CBOfE  PRSVCWnON  AND 
CBDIB  VKTIM  AaHSTANCB  ORGANI- 
ZATHMn  AS  CBARITABLC  ORCANIZA- 
THWa 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or  the  del- 
egate of  such  Secretary)  shall  establish  pro- 
cediuvs  under  which  any  nonprofit  on»ni- 
zation  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  described  In 
{laragraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section 
501(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  charitable  purposes  as  including 
community  crime  prevention  and  crime 
victim  BMlstance)  can  qualify  as  an  organi- 
zation described  In  section  501(cK3)  of  such 
Code  (defining  certain  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions) with  a  minitniim  of  paperwork  and 
lapae  of  time.* 


AN  HONORED  VETERAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  PERNS  I LVANIA 
IH  THX  HOnSX  OP  RXFRXSnfTATtTKS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  McJDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
the  death  of  an  honored  veteran  of 
the  Korean  conflict  who  spent  over  3 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Chinese,  the 
longest  period  of  captivity  suffered  by 
any  soldier  from  my  State  during  the 
conflict. 

I  speak  of  Thaddeus  NovobOaU  of 
Simpson.  PA.  who  died  last  November 
16  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Wllkes-Barre,  PA.  Injuries 
suffered  during  his  captivity  were  a 
factor  in  his  death. 

Mr.  Novobllskl  was  a  member  of  the 
Army's  famed  24th  Infantry  Division 
in  occupied  Japan  when,  on  June  27. 
1950.  he  was  ordered  to  Korea. 

He  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
enemy  forces  at  Chtxihiwan,  Korea,  on 
July  11,  1950,  and  spent  the  following 
1,140  das^s  in  captivity. 

Mr.  Novobllskl  was  a  member  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
American  Legion  and  American  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War.  He  was  employed  as 
a  welder  by  the  Doyle  &  Roth  Co.,  of 
Simpson,  PA,  and  was  a  member  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  of  Simpson. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  his  broth- 
ers, Stanley,  Donald,  and  Edward  Bog- 
natz.  and  to  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Szymaszek  and  Mrs.  Rosemary  Sef- 
chlk.« 
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CONPEDENTIALITY  OP  BCEDICAL 
AND  DENTAL  RECORDS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ortLLimou 

tX  THZ  HOTTSK  OF  RKFKXSKIfTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  Janwiry  30,  1985 

m  Mr.  CRANE,  iir.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Introduced  legislation.  HJl.  74.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  confidentiality  of  medical 
and  dental  records  of  patients  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  bill  would  prohibit 
Federal  agencies  and  their  employees 
from  acquiring  and/or  inspecting  med- 
ical and  dental  records  without  the  ex- 
press written  authorization  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

HJl.  74  is  a  necessary  legislative 
remedy  due  to  several  docimiented 
cases  where  Government  research  has 
used  the  private  medical  fUes  of  indi- 
viduals. The  individual's  names  and 
ailments  were  disclosed  publlcally, 
without  obtaining  prior  consent. 

As  provided  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  protection  against  the  invasion  of 
privacy  is  Inherent  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  amendment  allows  the 
right  to  speak  freely  to  one's  doctor. 
The  fourth  amendment  recognizes  the 
right  to  be  secure  against  searches  and 
seizures  of  personal  records  and  the 
fifth  amendment  acknowledges  that 
we  need  not  testify  against  ourself 
openly  or  vis-a-vis  medical  records.  It 
is  unconstitutional  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual's rights  to  be  superseded  by  the 
needs  of  the  Government  or  public. 

Moreover,  when  this  issue  was  con- 
sidered In  the  past,  doctors  testified 
that  they  felt  a  reluctance  to  complete 
medical  files  due  to  a  fear  of  violating 
their  Hlppocratic  oath.  This  imrecord- 
ed  information,  known  only  to  the  per- 
sonal doctor,  could  then  be  lost  to  a 
subsequent  treating  physician.  Pa- 
tients have  also  testified  to  withhold- 
ing information  from  their  doctor 
fearing  that  their  ailments  may  later 
be  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  Federal 
agents. 

Furthermore,  due  to  the  recent  com- 
puterization of  medical  and  dental 
files  on  the  part  of  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors, accessibility  of  personal  informa- 
tion has  greatly  Increased.  Not  only  is 
the  Government  and  it's  Federal  agen- 
cies Interested  in  these  files,  but  there 
are  documented  cases  where  insiirance 
agencies  and  employers  have  utilized 
them  to  discriminate  against  potential 
customers  and  employees.  This  fear  of 
disclosure  is  a  practice  that  must  be 
halted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  in- 
troduced HJl.  74.  I  ask  and  welcome 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  en- 
deavor by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GENTLE  BEN  SHANBERO 


January  SO,  1985 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
ni  THB  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSXIfTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  January  18.  1988.  a  very  good 
personal  friend  of  mine,  a  retired 
painter  and  union  organizer,  and  a 
very  great  friend  and  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Benjamin  Shan- 
berg,  died  at  the  age  of  77  in  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Buffalo,  NY,  after  a  brief 
Illness. 

I  first  met  Ben  in  1970  when  I  made 
my  initial  bid  for  public  office.  In  all 
the  years  since,  I  have  never  met  a 
more  dedicated  friend  or  supporter. 

Ben  was  a  native  of  Cleveland,  who 
moved  to  Massachusetts  where  he 
graduated  from  Springfield  High 
School.  He  then  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Europe  during  World  War  n. 
and  was  wounded  twice  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  For  that  he  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 

In  1946  Ben  came  to  Buffalo  where 
he  started  his  own  painting  business, 
the  Spic  &  Span  Co.  He  soon  became 
involved  in  Democratic  politics,  be- 
coming a  committeeman  for  the  Erie 
Coimty  Democratic  Committee  for  25 
years.  He  was  especially  active  over 
those  25  years  In  the  town  of  Tona- 
wanda  Democratic  Committee,  where 
he  served  not  only  as  a  committeeman, 
but  as  an  executive  board  member  and 
assistant  sergeant-at-arms.  Above  and 
beyond  that,  he  was  an  officer  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Over  50  Club  of  Ken- 
more-Town  of  Tonawanda,  life 
member  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Chapter 
120  of  Kenmore  and  a  member  of  the 
Painter's  Union  of  Buffalo  Local  No. 
43. 

Ben  is  survived  by  his  lovely  wife, 
the  former  Louise  M.  Gugino.  who 
truly  was  his  partner,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  in  all  his  personal,  political, 
and  professional  endeavors.  He  also 
has  two  surviving  and  lovely  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Ann  BoUes  of  Buffalo  and 
Barbara  H.  Shanberg  of  California.  He 
Is  also  survived  by  his  brother.  Mau- 
rice, of  Washington,  DC.  and  two 
grandchildren. 

On  Thursday,  January  24.  1986.  the 
Tonawanda  News  published  an  editori- 
al that  simmied  up  the  feelings  of  the 
entire  community  toward  Ben.  In  par- 
ticular, they  said:  'His  death  last 
weekend  marked  the  end  of  a  distin- 
guished career  of  community  service. 
His  voice  in  town  affairs  and  his  fre- 
quent letters  to  the  editor  will  be 
missed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
entire  editorial  from  the  Tonawanda 
News,  entitled  "Gentle  Ben": 


OnrrLsBBi 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  Benja- 
min Shanbers  was  a  community  activist  and 
strident  Democrat  In  Town  of  Tonawanda 
and  Erie  County  circles. 

In  an  overwhelmingly  Republican  town,  a 
minority  voice  sometimes  can  set  discour- 
aged. That  wss  never  the  case  with  Ben  and 
his  wife.  Louise,  who  tolled  so  long  for  the 
Democratic  Party  and  he  carried  his  mes- 
sage of  minority  representation  long,  yet 
firmly  and  respectfully. 

Mr.  Shanberg  was  a  member  of  the  town 
committee  executive  board  and  was  Its  as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms.  He  was  a  co-found- 
er of  the  Over  SO  Club  of  Kenmore-Town  of 
Tonawanda. 

His  plnrukcle  of  community  service  was 
reached  when  he  was  a  national  organizer 
for  the  1081  Solidarity  Day  which  brought 
750.000  persons  to  rallies  In  Washington. 

The  self-employed  painter  distinguished 
himself  In  World  War  II  where  he  was 
wounded  twice  and  received  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

His  death  last  weekend  marked  the  end  of 
a  distinguished  career  of  community  service. 
His  voice  In  town  affairs  and  his  frequent 
letters  to  the  editor  will  be  missed.* 


MRS.  BRUNA  ODELLO— WOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

opcALiroaxiA 

nf  TBI  HOT7SI  OP  RXPRXSEHTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Mrs.  Bruna  Odello  has 
been  named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Quota  Club  of  Monterey  and  Pa- 
cific Grove.  CA. 

Mr.  Odello  has  received  this  designa- 
tion because  of  her  selfless  civic  In- 
volvement and  her  dedication  to  help- 
ing those  aroimd  her.  Her  active  in- 
volvement in  countless  civic  organiza- 
tions has  made  her  the  indispensable 
woman  in  our  area.  Just  a  brief  list  of 
the  organizations  and  other  civic  ef- 
forts in  which  she  participates  should 
give  you  an  idea  of  why  she  has  re- 
ceived this  honor. 

Coastal  Planning  Conunlssion; 

Environmental  Health  Com  mission; 

Voting  Election  Board; 

Carmel  Foundation; 

Civic  Club; 

Monarch  Pines  Senior  Citizens 
Mobile  Home  Park; 

Carmel  Convalescent  Hospital  Vol- 
unteer Feeding  Program; 

Bing  Crosby  Golf  Tournament  and 
the  U.S.  Open; 

Girl  Scouts;  and 

Monterey  History  and  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  many  activities, 
Mrs.  Odello  has  worked  extensively  in 
projects  involving  the  Carmel  Mission. 
Among  other  things,  she  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Mothers'  Club  and  an 
active  memt)er  of  the  Altar  Society, 
and  has  been  head  of  the  Cursillo 
committee,  chalnnan  of  the  Annual 
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Fiesta  Committee,  director  of  EXirope- 
an  Pilgrimage  Tours,  assistant  in  the 
Junipero  Serra  School  programs,  a 
teacher  of  religious  education  classes, 
a  counselor  and  advisor  in  the  Chris- 
tian Youth  Club,  and  a  participant  in 
the  organized  widows  and  widowers 
support  group  at  MacMahon  Center. 

Mrs.  Odello  was  bom  in  Italy  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  when  she 
was  3  years  old.  She  moved  to  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  In  1947.  She  and 
her  late  husband  Emillo  had  two 
daughters,  Pamela  and  Carla.  both  of 
whom  live  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 
The  Odellos  have  been  artichoke 
farmers  for  several  decades,  and  Mrs. 
Odello's  dedication  to  the  land  has  led 
to  her  Involvement  with  the  Carmel 
Coastal  Commission's  land  use  activi- 
ties and  her  donation  of  property  to 
Carmel  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  does  a  ■  person 
dedicate  herself  so  completely  to  the 
well-being  of  her  fellow  citizens.  Mrs. 
Odello's  contributions  to  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  Monterey  Peninsula, 
and  to  the  very  special  environment  of 
this  beautiful  area,  have  earned  her 
the  title  of  "Woman  of  the  Year."  It  Is 
a  title  that  is  richly  deserved.  I  know 
my  colleagues  Join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Mrs.  Odello.* 


CRIME  VICTIMS  TO  DEDUCT 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES  WITHOUT 
5  PERCENT  FLOOR 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  KXW  YORK 
Of  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

m  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  allow 
crime  victims  to  deduct  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  crime 
without  regard  to  the  usual  5  percent 
floor  on  this  deduction.  My  bill  would 
also  allow  crime-related  medical  ex- 
penses to  be  deducted  by  nonitemizers. 

Serious  crime— murder,  rape,  arson, 
assault,  robbery,  and  burglary— affects 
1  out  of  every  10  households  in  this 
country  each  year.  The  rate  of  serious 
crime  has  increased  by  200  percent  in 
the  past  two  decades  to  the  point 
where  almost  37  million  Americans 
were  crime  victims  in  1983—23.000  citi- 
zens die  as  the  result  of  crime  each 
year  and  many  times  that  number  are 
injured.  The  expenses  associated  with 
crime-inflicted  injury  can  be  as  crip- 
pling as  the  injury  itself.  This  legisla- 
tion would  substantially  ease  this  fi- 
nancial burden. 

The  98th  Congress  enacted  major 
legislation  designed  to  crack  down  on 
crime,  including  stiffer  sentencing  re- 
quirements and  closer  parole  monitor- 
ing. However,  since  only  5  percent  of 
all  crimes  committed  fall  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  impact  that  Congress  can   have 
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through  that  kind  of  legislation  is  lim- 
ited. In  addition,  that  legislation  fo- 
cuses only  on  deterring  the  criminal. 
Increasingly,  we  are  becoming  aware 
that  we  must  also  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  helping  the  victims  of  crime. 

Allowing  victims  to  deduct  crime-re- 
lated medical  expenses  from  their 
taxes  is  an  Important  step  toward  a 
crime  policy  which  not  only  punishes 
the  criminal  but  also  helps  the  victim. 
By  allowing  nonitemizers  to  deduct 
their  crime-related  medical  expenses, 
my  legislation  assists  all  victims  of 
crime,  regardless  of  their  income  level. 
Moreover,  this  tax  deduction  provides 
a  means  for  Congress  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  suffered  by  crime  victims  no 
matter  whether  these  crimes  fall 
under  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  which 
takes  a  real  step  toward  alleviating  the 
suffering  of  our  citizens  who  are  vic- 
tims of  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

H.R.  841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  medical, 
dental,  etc.,  expenses)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  AixowANci  or  DDncnoR.— That 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  follow- 
ing amounts,  not  compensated  for  by  Insur- 
ance or  otherwise— 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  expenses 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  (reduced  by 
any  amount  deductible  under  paragraph 
(2))  for  medical  care  of  the  taxpayer,  bis 
spouse,  and  decwndents  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 152)  exceeds  5  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income,  and 

"(2)  the  crime-related  medical  expenses 
paid  during  the  taxable  year." 

(bHl)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  213  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4),  (5).  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  and  (7),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
aft«r  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Crikx-rklatd  mxdical  xxFnrsKS.— 
The  term  'crime-related  medical  expenses' 
means  amounts  paid  for  medical  care  of  the 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  if  such 
care  Is  for  an  injury  (or  other  condition)  re- 
sulting from  the  act  of  another  person 
which  Is  punishable  as  a  crime  under  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  law." 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  213(d)  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(5)". 

(c)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (defining  ad- 
justed gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (16)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(17)  Crimk-reiath)  kxdical  cxpnrsxs.— 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  213  for 
crime-related  medical  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1984.* 
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STARVATION:  YET  ANOTHER 
SOVIET  MODUS  OPERANDI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxniois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  SXPRZSEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  Marxist  Ethiopia  have 
brought  to  light  but  another  of  the  di- 
abolical methods  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Third  World  proxies 
routinely  employ  to  mainfiiln  absolute 
subjugation  over  their  own  citizens.  A 
6,000-ton  food  shipment  from  Austra- 
lia that  had  been  intended  for  the 
starving  famine  victims  in  rebel-held 
areas  was  impounded  by  Ethiopian  of- 
ficials. The  ostensible  Justification  for 
the  seizure  was  that  Australia  was 
trying  to  infringe  on  Ethiopian  sover- 
eignty. What  this  amoiuits  to,  howev- 
er, is  nothing  more  than  a  despicable 
attempt  to  starve  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  live  in  Eritrea  and  Tlgre 
into  submission.  To  use  this  horrible 
famine  for  political  purposes  shocks 
the  conscience  of  civilized  people 
throughout  the  world. 

But  this  type  of  behavior  is  nothing 
new,  and  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
who  have  bothered  to  observe  Soviet 
policies  over  the  years.  The  Ukrainian 
Famine  of  1933  in  which  an  estimated 
7.9  million  Ukrainians  died  after  the 
Soviets  confiscated  their  grain  and  de- 
stroyed their  stores  of  food  is  perhi^w 
the  most  stunning  example  of  the  use 
of  starvation  as  a  political  tool.  But  it 
is  far  from  unique.  In  Afghanistan  the 
Soviets  have  systematically  destroyed 
the  agricultvu^  base  of  the  country. 
Not  only  have  the  Soviets  resorted  to 
carpet  lx)mbing  of  villages,  but  after 
such  a  t>ombing  troops  wiU  enter  the 
village  and  bum  any  crops  that  have 
survived.  Grain  stocks  are  carried 
away  and  livestock  are  exterminated, 
leaving  the  villagers  to  face  a  winter 
without  food  and  little  expectation  of 
getting  any. 

And  yet  here,  little  is  said  about  the 
use  of  starvation  as  political  tool.  Many 
seem  to  even  ignore  it.  It  is  our  duty, 
though,  to  denounce  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
and  to  expose  to  close  scrutiny  the  true 
nature  of  those  who  formulate  Soviet 
policy.  The  more  costly  this  type  of 
deplorable  activity  becomes  for  the  So- 
viets and  their  cronies  in  terms  of  pres- 
tige and  influence  among  developing 
countries,  the  less  likely  its  is  that  it 
will  b€  iiRfid. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  provides  some  salient 
insights  into  this  problem,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  take  a  few 
moments  to  read  what  it  has  to  say. 

The  article  follows: 

FAimn-BtTBTiiic 

Forget  the  BCalthusian  claptrap  about 
overpopulation    and    exhausted    soil.    The 
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worst  famines  In  the  world  today  are  politi- 
cal. They  have  become  a  weapon  In  the 
Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  control  Its  Third 
World  proxy  empire. 

Partly  out  of  urgent  humanitarian  consid- 
erations and  partly  to  contain  a  new  and 
particularly  devilish  twist  to  Soviet  Imperi- 
alism, the  U.S.  Is  In  need  of  better  tech- 
niques to  cet  food  to  starvinc  people.  Find- 
ing ways  to  counter  the  political  use  of  star- 
vation by  the  Soviets  and  their  Third  World 
puppet  governments  would  not  only  save 
lives  but  might  help  Improve  Third  World 
esUmates  of  America's  political   effective- 


Evidence  of  the  Soviet  strategy  Is  by  now 
compelling.  The  most  appalling  example  Is 
Ethiopia,  where  the  Russians  and  their 
stooges  In  the  Ethiopian  government  are  ac- 
tually thwarting  shipments  of  food  to  starv- 
ing people  not  under  government  military 
control— even  though  rebel  movements  have 
asked  for  a  "food  truce."  The  government's 
"relief  effort"  consists  of  a  "resettlement 
program"  designed  mainly  for  population 
control  that  consvmies  thousands  of  truck 
and  helicopter  hours  urgently  needed  to 
transport  grain. 

Pree-lance  Journalist  Gail  Smith  reported 
late  last  week  on  Interviews  with  refugees 
who  recently  escaped  from  the  Asosa  reset- 
tlement center  In  Ethiopia  to  Sudan's  Blue 
Nile  province.  They  said  that  4.000  people 
had  died  at  the  Asosa  camp  In  one  month 
and  that  Ethiopian  soldiers  killed  330  trying 
to  escape. 

Less  ghastly  but  more  Indicative  of  Soviet 
strategy  are  reports  from  Afghan  refugees 
that  the  Soviet  Invaders  are  now  systemati- 
cally destroying  the  country's  agriculture. 
Interviews  conducted  by  the  Peshawar- 
based  Afghan  Information  Center  show  a 
common  pattern:  After  heavy  bombard- 
ment. Soviet  troops  will  enter  a  village, 
carry  away  Its  grain  stocks,  exterminate 
cattle  and  poultry,  and  blow  up  the  karez. 
the  central  underground  irrigation  canaL 
The  Russians  were  cheated  of  an  Afghani- 
stan famine  this  year  by  good  crop  weather. 
But  pockets  of  hunger  have  developed  in 
areas  of  heavy  fighting  such  as  Herat,  next 
to -Iran. 

Traditional  relief  efforts  are  not  doing  the 
Job.  A  government  trying  to  starve  Its  own 
people  Isn't  about  to  help  the  U.N.  or  West- 
em  charities  ship  them  food.  We've  already 
heard  too  many  stories  of  massive  grain 
shipments  rotting  on  the  docks  In  Ethiopia 
while  anguished  relief  officials,  reluctant  to 
Jeopardize  their  access  to  the  country.  Join 
the  diplomatic  dissembling  about  the  host 
government's  real  motives.  More  help  comes 
from  backdoor  shipments  such  as  the  aid 
apparently  now  reaching  rebel-held  E^thlo- 
pia  through  the  Sudan. 

Some  relief  workers  in  Afghanistan  are 
studying  ways  to  dispense  with  traditional 
bureaucratic  distribution  systems.  A  famine, 
they  argue,  almost  never  starts  with  an  ab- 
sence of  food:  it  comes  from  a  market  distor- 
tion. A  crop  failure  runs  up  the  price  of 
grain  and  depresses  the  price  of  livestock. 
Peasants  sell  herds  they  can't  afford  to 
feed,  glutting  the  market  and  further  reduc- 
ing their  Income.  At  the  same  time,  grain 
merchants  hold  their  goods  from  the  rising 
grain  market,  waiting  for  the  prices  to  nin 
up  even  further.  Starving  comes  when  peas- 
ants run  out  of  money  for  food. 

The  quickest  way  to  break  this  cycle  Is  not 
to  Import  a  massive  aid  bureaucracy  but  to 
break  the  market  expectations.  Flood  the 
open  market  with  enough  grain  to  stabilize 
the  price  and  hoarding  will  no  longer  pay. 
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Local  reserves  will  be  released.  Even  with  Its 
horrors  of  starvation,  say  relief  workers, 
Tlgre  province  In  Ethiopia  still  holds  re- 
serves of  15.000  to  20,000  tons  of  grain, 
enough  to  feed  it  for  a  year. 

Traditional  relief  abhors  this  strategy,  of 
course.  It  involves  releasing  grain  with  a 
minimum  of  restrictions.  In  effect  co-opting 
the  black  market.  But  the  grain  already 
being  diverted  through  the  black  market 
from  the  official  aid  to  Ethiopia  Is  all  that  Is 
saving  some  people  In  rebel-held  areas. 

Will  the  Imports  reach  the  poorest  and 
most  vulnerable  people?  That  Is  a  welfare 
question  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  Initial 
emergency  effort  to  break  the  hoarding 
cycle.  But  local  charities  have  been  working 
with  that  problem  for  years,  through  na- 
tionalist relief  societies  or  mosques. 

US.  "P.L.  480"  food  relief  efforts  often 
fall  to  take  sufficient  account  of  local 
market  forces.  If  U.S.  surpluses  are  dumped 
on  a  local  economy  in  too  large  a  quantity 
and  at  the  wrong  time,  the  resulting  price 
drop  can  drive  local  farmers  out  of  business. 
Grain  dumping  to  break  a  famine  market 
needs  to  be  strictly  short-term  and  carefully 
calibrated  not  to  drive  the  price  below  the 
profit  margin  necessary  to  get  local  farmers 
back  on  their  feet. 

The  West  may  soon  have  a  good  testing 
ground  for  improved  strategies  in  the 
Sudan,  where  waves  of  Ethiopian  refugees, 
now  crossing  at  the  rate  of  3.500  a  day,  may 
soon  give  us  two  famines  for  the  price  of 
one.  The  price  of  sorghum,  the  Sudanese 
staple,  tripled  last  year  and  hoarding 
against  further  increases  has  already  been 
reported. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  U.S.  is  to  loudly 
condemn  starvation  politics.  The  second  is 
to  gain  some  understanding  of  how  to  put 
the  market  to  use  In  relief  efforts.  These  ef- 
forts should  be  backed  with  some  real  politi- 
cal muscle.  It's  time  to  drop  the  Malthusian 
claptrap  and  get  down  to  cases.* 
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POLISH  AMERICAN  HERITAOE 
MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PKimSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  today  to  Introduce  with  90 
cosponsors,  a  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  1985  as  ■Polish  American 
Heritage  Month."  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  In  support  of 
this  resolution. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  resolution  In 
the  Record: 

JOIHT  RbSOLDTIOII  DniORATIlfa  AUGT7ST  1985 
AS  "POUSH  Ambucah  HnUTAOl  MOIITB" 

Whereas  since  the  first  Immigration  of 
Polish  settlers  to  Jamestown  In  the  17th 
Century,  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent have  distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  arts,  sciences,  gov- 
ernment, military  service,  athletics,  and 
education: 

Whereas  Kazimierz  Pulaski.  Tadeuaz  Kos- 
cluszko,  and  other  sons  of  Poland  came  to 
our  shores  to  fight  In  the  American  War  of 
Independence  and  to  give  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  creation  of  the  United 
States; 


Whereas  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1701  was  directly  modeled  after  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Is  recognized 
as  the  second  written  constitution  In  histo- 
ry, and  Is  revered  by  Poles  and  Americans  of 
Polish  descent: 

Whereas  Americana  of  Polish  descent  and 
Americans  sympathetic  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Polish  nation  to  regain  Its  freedom 
remain  committed  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Polish  nation: 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  In  and  honor  Po- 
land's greatest  son.  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  11: 

Whereas  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  take  great  pride  In  and  honor  Nobel 
Peace  laureate  Lech  Walesa,  the  founder  of 
the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation; 

Whereas  the  Solidarity  Labor  Federation 
was  foxinded  In  August  of  1080  and  Is  con- 
tinuing its  struggle  against  oppression  by 
the  Polish  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress  Is 
observing  its  forty-first  anniversary  this 
year  and  Is  celebrating  August  1085  as 
Polish  American  Heritage  Month.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ruentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrett  attembled,  that  August  1085  is 
designated  as  "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month."  The  President  Is  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  actlTities.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  W.  CARY 
EDWARDS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  mw  jKKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  proudly  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  New 
Jerseylte.  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant and  a  good  friend.  W.  Gary  Ed- 
wards. 

On  February  2,  Gary  Edwards  will  be 
honored  for  his  achievements  and 
service  to  the  Garden  State  and  Its 
citizens.  A  career  with  as  many  accom- 
plishments as  his  is  indeed  worthy  of 
recognition,  and  Is  truly  special  given 
Gary's  relatively  short  time  in  State 
government. 

How  many  public  officials  can  claim 
In  one  decade  to  have  served  their 
community  on  the  borough  coimcil, 
been  elected  three  times  to  the  New 
Jersey  General  Assembly,  and  In  that 
brief  time  as  a  lawmaker,  been  chosen 
by  his  colleagues  to  serve  as  assistant 
minority  leader,  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  legislators,  and, 
most  recently,  been  asked  to  serve  in 
the  Governor's  cabinet  as  chief  coun- 
sel. The  answer,  we  know,  is  that  very, 
very  few  Individuals  can  match  the 
outstanding  career  that  Gary  Edwards 
has  already  established. 

It  is  too  easy  to  highlight  Gary's 
work  by  simply  listing  his  many 
awards  and  accomplishments:  Student 
with  a  full  academic  scholarship;  law 
school  graduate;  university  Instructor 
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and  an  assistant  dean;  expert  in  mu- 
nicipal law;  and  citizen  of  the  year 
awards. 

That  is  the  abbreviated  list  and  It 
tells  only  a  smaU  psirt  of  the  story. 

Gary  is  indeed  a  rare  person.  He  has 
demonstrated  versatility,  and  above 
all,  an  outstanding  ability  to  deal  with 
people  of  all  persuasions  and  problems 
at  all  levels. 

To  make  an  analogy,  Gary  Edwards 
is  the  Joe  DiMaggio  of  New  Jersey— he 
can  hit,  he  can  nm,  and  he  can  throw. 
We,  in  the  Garden  State,  are  especial- 
ly fortunate  to  have  Gary  Edwards  on 
our  team.  And  I'm  sure  I  speak  for  all 
when  I  say  we  expect  many  more 
championship  seasons  for  New  Jersey 
with  Gary  In  the  batting  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  in  honoring  my  col- 
league, W.  Gary  Edwards,  a  tnily  spe- 
cial New  Jerseylte.* 


RELIEF  FOR  MADAM  ANNE 
BRUSSELMANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATXVBS 

Wednsday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Madam  Anne  Brusselmans. 
By  means  of  background.  Madam 
Brusselmans,  a  native  of  Belgium  is  an 
80-year-old  heroine  of  World  War  II 
who  was  Instnimental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  American  allied 
airmen  who  parachuted  Into  Nazi-oc- 
cupied Belgium  territory. 

To  her  credit  she  has  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Freedom  with  silver 
palm.  Medal  of  Freedom  from  the  UJS. 
War  Department.  Polish  Medal  of  Re- 
sistance, an  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  and  numerous  citations. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Madam  Brussel- 
mans' previous  application  to  obtain 
U.S.  permanent  resident  status  has 
been  denied  because  of  her  failure  to 
fit  into  any  of  the  six  preference  class- 
es established  by  the  Department  of 
State.  These  are:  First  preference,  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens;  second  preference,  spouses 
and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence;  third  preference,  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  or  persons  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  and 
arts;  fourth  preference,  married  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens;  fifth 
preference,  brothers  and  sisters  of  n.S. 
citizens;  sixth  preference,  skilled  and 
unsigned  workers  in  short  supply;  and 
nonpreference,  other  immigrants. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  airmen 
groups— that  is.  Association  of  Air 
Force  Prisoners  of  W&r—on  behalf  of 
Madam  Brusselmans  who  have  offered 
their  strong  support  with  regard  to 
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her  obtaining  U.S.  permanent  resident 
status. 

Another  reason  I  have  taken  this  un- 
usual step  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
Marfam  Brusselmans  has  suffered  a 
number  of  major  setbacks  in  her 
health.  For  several  years  she  has  been 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  case  of  phlebi- 
tis where  she  has  lately  been  confined 
to  a  wheelchair.  Presently  she  is  un- 
dergoing physical  therapy  but  still 
must  use  a  wheelchair. 

Her  family  is  desirous  of  having  her 
remain  in  the  United  States  because  of 
her  health,  and  the  fact  that  her 
daughter  and  grandson  are  the  only 
family  she  has  in  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  her  son,  who  Is  a 
doctor  residing  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Madam  Brusselmans  has  demon- 
strated a  love  for  this  Nation  and  her 
people  through  her  heroic  work 
during  World  War  II.  The  achieve- 
ment of  permanent  resident  status 
would  represent  the  fulfillment  of  a 
lifelong  dream  for  her,  and  I  would 
like  to  help  her  in  this  worthy  cause.  I 
hope  this  legislation  can  gain  early 
and  favorable  consideration.* 


RETURN  TO  THE  GOLD 
STANDARD 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxniois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEHTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  GRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  revitalize  our  Nation's  economy,  we 
must  remove  from  Government  the 
temptation  and  the  ability  to  produce 
chronic  budget  deficits.  Restoration  of 
a  dependable  monetary  standard  based 
on  a  commodity  with  fixed  value 
would,  by  making  monetlzatlon  Impos- 
sible, accomplish  this.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  Introduced  H.R.  69,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  other  currencies  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  redeemable  In  gold. 

In  the  constitutional  debates  in 
Philadelphia  the  monetary  standard 
of  the  United  States  was  a  matter  of 
central  consideration.  Article  I,  sec- 
tions 8,  9,  and  10  provides  unequivoca- 
bly  for  a  monetary  standard  of  gold 
and  silver.  Not  until  1862,  In  the  midst 
of  the  Givll  War,  did  America  suspend 
convertabllity  and  begin  printing 
greenbacks.  During  the  Glvll  War,  as  a 
result  of  the  suspension  of  convertabl- 
lity, price  levels  tripled.  When  Gon- 
gress  decided  to  return  to  a  gold  con- 
vertible greenback  in  1875  to  prevent 
further  Increases,  prices  stabilized  and 
inflation  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  half  century  that  has  passed 
since  President  Roosevelt  ordered  that 
U.S.  citizens  would  not  be  able  to  trade 
dollars  for  gold,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  declined  significantly 
while  the  value  of  gold  in  real  terms 
has  remained  almost  constant.  In  1928, 
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one  could  purchase  a  two  door  Chevro- 
let coupe  with  a  rumble  seat  for  $720 
or  36  ounces  of  gold.  Thirty  six  ounces 
of  gold  today— at  a  little  over  $300  per 
oz.— will  buy  two  fine  Ford  Escorts.  In 
1932  one  could  buy  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes  for  $20  or  1  ounce  of  gold.  One 
oimce  of  gold  will  buy  you  a  fine  suit 
today.  One  ounce  of  gold  In  the  early 
depression  years  would  buy  you  200 
gidlons  of  gasoline  at  the  pump— 10 
gallons  for  a  dollar.  One  ounce  of  gold 
today— with  gasoline  at  $1.20  per 
gallon— will  buy  you  250  gallons  of 
gasoline.  While  the  gold  standard  is 
not  perfect,  its  reinstltution  in  some 
form  would  be  an  improvement  over 
the  fiat  paper  money  in  circulation 
since  1933. 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
possible  to  reestablish  the  gold  stand- 
ard or  whether  it  is  too  difficult  to  do 
so.  But,  the  practical  question:  Is  it 
harder  to  return  to  a  gold  standard 
which  worked  for  over  150  years  in 
America,  or  is  it  harder  to  live  with 
the  conditions  that  have  resulted  from 
a  reliance  on  flat  currency— the  high- 
est Interest  rates,  the  worst  inflation, 
alternating  inflation  and  potential  de- 
flation, recessions,  and  so  forth?  Not 
only  would  a  gold  backed  dollar  bring 
about  monetary  stabilization  and 
lower  Interest  rates,  but  it  would  also 
help  to  balance  the  budget  by  prevent- 
ing politicians  from  overspending  and 
then  simply  monetizing  the  debt.  It  is 
high  time  for  our  currency  to  once 
again  be  as  sound  as  a  dollar  and  the 
dollar  to  be  as  good  as  gold.* 


A  PLEDGE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXIDN 

or  mw  JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pledge 
my  support  for  the  millions  of  Jews 
living  under  oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  we  all  know,  the  number  of  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  reduced  to  barely  a 
trickle.  The  recent  statement  from 
Moscow  that  "all  the  Jews  who 
wanted  to  leave  have  already  done  so" 
would  seem  merely  absurd  if  it  weren't 
so  cruel.  According  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  at  least 
350,000  Jews  have  begun  the  emigra- 
tion process.  Many  have  waited  years 
without  hearing  a  word  regarding 
their  application,  and  thousands  are 
hoping  to  be  reunited  with  family 
members  in  the  West.  These  refuse- 
niks"  are  considered  outcasts  In  the 
Soviet  society  and  are  subject  to  nu- 
merous forms  of  intimidation  by  the 
omnii>otent  KGB. 
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Equally  as  frightening  as  the  with- 
holding of  emigration  rights  and  the 
intimidation  of  refuseniks  is  the  as- 
sault on  Jewish  culture  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  Increase  In  the  harassment  of 
Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  activists. 
The  upsurge  in  the  number  of  arrests 
on  false  charges  of  these  teachers  and 
activists  is  evidence  of  the  Soviets'  de- 
termination to  suppress  Jewish  culture 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  the 
family  of  nations  in  honoring  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  which  guarantee  an  indi- 
vidual's rights  to  freedom  of  religion, 
cultural  practices  and  emigration— a 
situation  which  clearly  does  not  exist 
In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Purthermore.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  this  body  to  the 
family  that  I.  as  the  Member  from  the 
13th  District  of  New  Jersey,  have 
adopted  through  the  Soviet  Jewry 
Adoption  Program.  Oennady  Feldman 
and  his  family  first  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  In  1976. 
As  they  wait  to  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
united with  Oennady's  parents  and 
sister  in  Israel,  the  Feldman's  will 
know  that  we  in  the  West  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight  and  will  not  rest 
until  all  refuseniks  are  allowed  to  emi- 
grate freely.* 
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All  tjrpes  of  lung  tumors  Identified  In  the 
mice  occurred  at  the  same  frequency  In  the 
smoke-exposed  mice.  In  mice  treated  Identi- 
cally but  without  smoke  exposure,  and  with 
control  animals,  the  study  said. 

The  project,  at  its  peak,  required  about 
11.000  animal-related  manipulations  dally. 
Scientists  performed  autopsies  on  the  ani- 
mals, microscopic  examinations  of  tissues, 
data  evaluation  and  re-evaluation,  and  final 
analyses  on  each  phase  of  the  study. 

The  animals  used  were  mostly  females  of 
Inbred  mouse  strains  that  were  developed  to 
be  genetically  susceptible  to  the  induction 
of  lung  tumors  by  various  cancer-causing 
chemicals. 

The  stidy  showed  that  mice  got  squa- 
mous, or  scale-like,  cell  cancers,  a  type 
found  in  human  lung  cancer,  and  other 
types  of  lung  tumors  when  pretreated  with 
methylcholanthrene,  a  potent  carcinogen. 
Dally  exposure  to  smoke  did  not  change  the 
types  of  methylchoianthrene-lnduced 
tumors  compared  to  animals  treated  identi- 
cally but  without  smoke  exposure. 

The  animals  who  were  not  exposed  to 
smoke  had  a  higher  Incidence  for  all  malig- 
nant lung  tumors  than  animals  given  meth- 
ylcholanthrene and  then  exposed  to  smoke. 

A  comparlaon  of  the  occurrence  of  all 
types  of  cancers  showed  a  27  percent  inci- 
dence for  the  smoke-exposed  groups  and  a 
29  percent  incidence  for  mice  treated  identi- 
cally but  without  smoke  exposure.* 
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SMOKING  AND  LUNG  CANCER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OP  vnaim* 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSEirrATrVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  recent- 
ly In  the  Raleigh,  NC.  News  and  Ob- 
server, illustrates  quite  clearly  that 
the  evidence  linking  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer  is  far  from  scientific 
and  conclusive.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention,  and  ask 
that  it  be  kept  In  mind  when  Congress 
considers  tobacco  issues. 
CiGAaxm.  Cahckx  Likic  Fails  to  Appxax  m 
Mici 

Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke  by  mice  did 
not  produce  a  type  of  lung  cancer  cell  asso- 
ciated with  smoking  in  humans,  according 
to  a  nine-year,  $12  million  study  released 
last  week  by  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search. 

The  study  was  the  final  report  of  sden- 
tists  at  Microbiological  Associates  Inc.,  an 
independent  resesurh  company  In  Bethesda, 
Md..  and  was  titled  "Chronic  Elxposure  of 
Mice  to  Cigarette  Smoke. "  The  Council  for 
Tobacco  Research  is  an  organization  of  to- 
bacco manufacturers,  growers  and  ware- 
house operators  that  sponsors  research  Into 
health  and  smoking. 

More  than  10,000  mice  Inhaled  the  smoke 
from  more  than  800.000  cigarettes  during 
the  study. 

The  study,  released  Friday,  also  found 
that  mice  who  suffered  from  chemical-in- 
duced lung  cancer  did  not  show  significantly 
increased  lung  cancer  when  later  exposed  to 
long-term  cigarette  smoke  inhalation. 


FILIPINO  JUSTICE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOaiDA 
nt  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEirr  ATI  V  B8 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.    FASCELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

recent  indictments  Issued  In  the  Phil- 
ippines offer  hope  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder  of  opposition 
leader  Benlgno  Aquino  will  be  brought 
to  Justice. 

An  editorial  in  last  Friday's  Miami 
Herald  provides  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  these  Indictments  of 
the  future  of  the  P'hlllpplnes  and  of 
United  SUtes-Phillpplne  relations. 
The  political  and  economic  trends  in 
the  Philippines  over  the  past  15  years 
have  been  particularly  disheartening. 
Many  of  us  hope  the  leadership  in 
that  cotmtry.  as  the  Miami  Herald 
suggests,  has  realized  the  need  to  re- 
verse these  trends. 

Many  Americans  can  still  recall  the 
close  association  of  United  States  and 
Philippines  armed  forces  during  World 
War  II  when  we  were  united  in 
common  purpose.  We  recall  the  high 
international  prestige  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  post  war  world,  as  Its  dis- 
tinguished citizens  such  as  Magsaysay 
and  Romulo  influenced  the  course  of 
history  in  positive  ways.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  how  the  Philippines 
has  played  a  key  role  in  world  econom- 
ic development. 

Sadly,  recent  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  eroded  the  nation's  fine 
reputation.  Hopefully  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  Justice  will  mean 
that  the  Philippines  have  turned  a 


comer.  I  Insert  the  full  editorial  of  the 
Miami  Herald  in  the  Rxcors  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PiLiraio  Jomcx 

The  indictment  of  Oen.  Fabian  Ver  as  an 
accessory  in  the  August  1983  murder  of 
Philippine  political-opposition  leader  Ben- 
lgno Aquino  is  supremely  welcome.  It  sus- 
tains hope  that  public  faith  In  the  Philip- 
pine government  may  not  yet  be  doomed, 
and  that  such  faith  still  may  be  warranted. 

If  Filipinos'  faith  In  their  government  can 
be  sustained,  the  United  States  may  well 
avoid  a  terrible  choice  between  perhaps 
losing  the  Philippines  as  a  strategic  ally  or 
possibly  sending  In  troops  to  protect  VS.  In- 
terests there. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Aquino,  In  the 
words  of  an  October  1984  staff  report  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
was  "a  potent  blow  to  the  Idarcos  regime's 
credibility.  It  has  changed  the  political 
scene  fundamentally.  It  has  galvanized  the 
political  center  of  Philippine  society  into 
active  opposition  .  .  .  and  has  provided  a 
rallying  point  for  the  Left.  The  govern- 
ment's version  of  the  assassination  Is  not 
generally  believed." 

Why  should  Americans  care?  Because  the 
Philippines  were  an  American  colony  in 
which  democracy  took  successful  root  until 
Ferdinand  Marcos  became  a  tyrant  ruling 
by  force.  Because  the  Philippines  occupy  a 
strategic  chokehold  over  vital  trade  routes 
to  Asia.  Because  Americans  fought  World 
War  II  in  the  Pacific  to  maintain  access  to 
that  half  of  the  world.  Because  Clark  Air 
Base  and  Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base  there  repre- 
sent Irreplaceable  V£.  strategic  military 
asseU.  And  because  all  of  that  Is  threatened 
by  political  InsUbUity.  which  steadily 
strengthens  a  growing  Communist  Insurgen- 
cy that  well  might  take  power  if  the  situa- 
tion degenerates  much  more. 

In  such  clrctmistances.  the  Indictment  of 
26  people  for  Mr.  Aquino's  murder  may  help 
Immensely.  As  chief  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  right-hand  man  to  President  Marcos, 
General  Ver  symbolizes  the  most  hated 
weaknesses  of  corrupt,  authoritarian  rule. 
By  Indicting  one  so  powerful— along  with 
two  colonels,  the  chief  of  the  elite  aviation- 
security  guard,  and  14  other  soldiers— the 
government  slipaals  loudly  its  intent  to  pros- 
ecute Mr.  Aquino's  klUers. 

Are  the  FUlpino  people  still  listening?  WUl 
Indictments  be  followed  by  convictions  and 
punishments?  Will  this  spawn  much-needed 
political  reforms  across  the  board?  Can  the 
Philippines'  slide  toward  clvU  war  and  anar- 
chy be  reversed? 

No  one  yet  can  answer.  All  that  can  be 
said  today  is  that  these  indictments  are  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  Marcos  regime  recog- 
nizes the  stakes.  May  Washington  labor 
tirelessly  to  assure  that  this  hopeful  step  is 
followed  by  many  more.* 


EDUCATION  REFORM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxi.«ou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATITES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  his- 
torian and  former  educator,  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  strong  system  of 
education.     However,     our     current 
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system  has  failed  adequately  to  edu- 
cate the  youth  in  our  country  and  has 
proven  to  be  far  Inferior  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  standards  of  the  system  we 
had  20  to  30  years  ago.  Fortunately 
reform  has  begun  in  this  area.  It  must 
continue  to  be  a  top  priority  for  legis- 
lators, educators,  parents,  and  simply 
every  American  if  we  are  to  strength- 
en our  school  systems. 

Recently,  an  article  by  Howard  Hur- 
wltz  In  an  October  1984  edition  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  It  is  noteworthy  because  it 
summarizes  a  book  entitled  "A  Blue- 
print for  Education  Reform"  by  the 
Free  Congress  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Foundation.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  an  effort  to  add  a  new  per- 
spective to  the  national  debate  on  edu- 
cation. It  contains  12  chapters  by  vari- 
ous authors  on  topics  such  as  parents' 
rights,  plurism,  discipline,  teachers 
training,  and  citizenship.  These  au- 
thors all  share  a  strong  Interest  in  the 
national  debate  over  education  reform. 
Furthermore,  they  are  from  diverse 
professions.  The  list  of  authors  in- 
clude lawyers,  scholars,  parents,  busi- 
nessmen, and  teachers.  In  addition  to 
their  remarks,  an  overview  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
cluded. 

While  I  support  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions more  than  others,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  this  article  and  book  be 
read  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  Im- 
prove our  current  ssrstem  of  education. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
article  by  Idr.  Hurwitz,  which  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Tribune.  October 
1984] 

A  CoaHUcopiA  OP  loBAS  OH  What's  Wromg 

Wttb  AMKRicAif  Education 

(By  Howard  HurwItE) 

Education  reform  Is  a  hot  Issue  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  12  contributors— lawyers, 
government  staff  and  educators— to  A  Blue- 
print for  Education  Reform  put  the  feet  of 
public  school  "monopolists"  to  the  fire. 
They  toast,  too,  private  school  proponents 
when  they  do  not  toe  the  conservative  line. 

The  most  fiery  of  the  smoldering  papers 
contained  In  this  blueprint  Is  held  by  Law- 
rence Umell,  who  had  the  guts  to  resign 
from  a  cushy  Job  at  the  Eklucation  Depart- 
ment (ED)  when  he  concluded  that  T.H. 
BeU  was  tolling  for  the  conservative  nucleus 
that  President  Reagan  sought  to  Implant  in 
the  Carter-built  ED. 

Uoell  expands  on  one  of  the  themes 
played  by  Reagan,  who  Ignites  the  book 
with  an  Overview  of  Eklucation  Reform 
Issues.  The  president's  light  shines  on  tui- 
tion tax  credits,  vouchers,  prayer  in  schools, 
merit  pay  and  business-school  partnerships. 

Usell  heads  a  new  foundation  that  has 
put  a  number  of  stimulating  reform  propos- 
als into  the  school  hopper.  In  this  essay,  he 
sells  tuition  tax  credits  short  as  too  little  to 
rescue  low-Income  nontax  payers,  especially 
blacks  and  Hispanlcs,  who  must  put  up  with 
Inferior  public  schooling. 

The  genius  of  the  voucher  plan  Uzzell  es- 
pouses is  that  no  new  money  need  be  drawn 
from  the  ravished  federal  tiU.  He  would  use 
the  $3  billion  now  set  aside  for  the  dlsadvan- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

taged  in  Chapter  1  f  unda  He  does  not  satis- 
fy me  that  the  rush  of  millions  of  voucher 
holders  on  school  with  the  best  reputa- 
tions—public and  private— would  Induce 
anything  but  chaos. 

In  a  calmer  mood.  UoeU  indicates  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  small-scale  experiments. 
He  correctly  notes  that  powerhouses  like 
the  National  Education  Association  are  op- 
posed to  vouchers— no  matter  how  small. 

The  NEA.  a  union  of  1.7  million  teachers. 
Is  beaded  by  left-wingers  who  thrust  Into 
classrooms  their  literature  on  nuclear 
freese.  gun  control,  ERA.  affirmative  action 
and  other  anti-admlnistratlon  positions.  The 
NEA  is  deftly  knocked  on  the  head  by  Mar- 
cella  Hadeed,  a  graduate  law  student,  in  The 
Polltlcizatlon  of  the  Classroom. 

William  Ball,  renowned  constitutional 
lawyer,  reviews  Parental  Rights  In  School- 
ing. He  Is  a  staunch  defender  of  private 
schools  who  offers  a  word  of  caution  to 
those  who  see  money  as  the  answer  to  pri- 
vate-parochial school  prayers.  "Funding," 
be  advises,  'may  Indeed  weaken  such 
schools  not  only  because  of  the  inevitable 
bureaucratic  controls  which  It  will  Impose, 
but  because  of  what  It  may  do  to  initiative, 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  dedication  of 
religious  adherents." 

A  law  school  professor,  Stephen  Arons, 
echoes  Ball's  plea  for  private  schools,  with- 
out the  Ball  reservation.  "Although  the  Im- 
portance of  freedom  of  choice  has  been 
trumpeted,  the  reality  Is  that  It  does  not 
exist,"  Arons  declares.  "Since  1925,  econom- 
ics has  made  the  right  of  school  choice  the 
property  of  the  rich  ..."  For  the  moment, 
he  overlooks  some  5  million  not-so-rich  who 
sacrifice  to  pay  the  relatively  slight  parochi- 
al school  tuition  costs. 

Arons  spins  off  from  the  Oregon  Parochi- 
al School  Case  (1925).  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  guaranteed  the  right  of  parents  to 
select  a  school  other  than  a  public  school 
for  their  children.  Both  Arons  and  Ball  dte 
major  school  cases  on  prayer  in  schools,  dis- 
cipline, parental  rights  of  choice  and  a 
range  of  decisions  that  have  been  handed 
down  by  federal  courts,  especially  since  the 
1962  ban  on  prayer. 

I>i*cij>Hne  in  the  Clattroom  occupied  yet 
another  lawyer-contributor,  Roger  Clegg. 
He  serves  the  usual  Indigestible  diet  of 
school  crime  as  evidence  of  a  concern  that 
remains  No.  1  on  the  public's  list  of  school 
problems.  He  is  right  in  noting  that  minori- 
ty children,  especially,  suffer  from  violence 
in  schools. 

Strong  principals  are  hailed  in  the  anthol- 
ogy for  turning  schools  around.  Thomas 
Ascik,  employed  by  ED  as  a  researcher,  dips 
Into  his  archives  for  studies  Identifying  as 
the  key  to  effective  schools  a  strong  princi- 
pal, agreement  on  a  common  goal,  belief  in 
Importance  of  academics  and  a  family-like 
school  atmosphere.  What  else  Is  new?  If 
there  Is  one  sure  sewer  Into  which  federal 
bucks  are  shoveled  to  a  point  of  no  return.  It 
is  educational  research— the  art  of  docu- 
menting the  obvious,  or  reaching  predeter- 
mined conclusions. 

A  more  practical  pitch  for  educational 
reform  Is  made  by  James  LoOerfo,  a  history 
teacher,  in  The  Training  of  Teachert:  A  Du- 
tHou*  Record.  He  explores  his  home  state. 
New  Jersey,  now  seeking  a  way  out  of  the 
maze  of  education-course  requirements  that 
have  Insulted  the  Intelligence  of  teachers 
for  too  many  decades.  LoOerfo  is  for  on-the- 
job  training  of  college  graduates  honed  in 
subject  matter. 

Linda  Chavez,  staff  director  of  the  U.S. 
Commission    on    Civil    Rights,    makes    a 
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strange  but  Inspirational  appearance  in  this 
collection.  In  Citizenship  Education:  Recov- 
ering  a  Lost  Dimension,  she  cries  out  for 
schools  that  teach  loyalty.  Rallied  to  her 
side  are  biblical  Ruth.  Socrates  and  Penelo- 
pe's fidelity  to  Odyssetis  during  his  20  years 
away  from  home. 

Chavez  quotes  Rabbi  Hlllel:  "If  I  am  not 
for  myself  who  Is  for  me?  But  If  I  am  only 
for  myself,  what  am  I?"  Oood  question  for 
draft  dodgers  and  some  teachers  who 
demean  their  country  whQe  supporting  a 
left-leaning  axis. 

Pitching  from  a  different  mound  than  the 
hard-throwing  conservatives  In  these  pages 
are  two  educators.  Benjamin  Alexander  and 
Preston  Royster,  who  identify  themselves  as 
blacks.  In  Issues  in  the  Educational 
Proffreu  of  Black  People,  they  adhere  to  af- 
firmative action  as  a  necessary  corrective 
for  past  discrimination.  They  put  down 
black  English,  but  use  this  as  an  entree  for  a 
defense  of  bilingual  education  in  which  for- 
eign-speaking children  are  immersed  in 
their  native  language  so  they  should  not  fall 
behind  In  school  subjects.  What  rot!  They 
are  oblivious  to  the  political  ripoff  by  the 
Htspanfa*  congressional  caucus  determlnKl 
to  SKure  themselves  of  Spanish-speaking 
constituencies. 

Also  contained  in  this  cornucopia  of  con- 
servative Ideas  on  schooling  is  an  essay  by 
Raymond  Moore,  The  Cradle  and  the  Oap. 
Moore  Is  a  great  believer  In  home  schooling, 
at  least  until  the  age  of  8-10.  He  consigns 
nursery  schools  to  perdition  and  sagely  pre- 
dicts: "...  the  earlier  you  institutionalize 
your  children,  the  earlier  they  will  institu- 
tionalize you." 

A  parent  activist  in  Arizona,  Marda  Sle- 
laff.  Inveighs  against  moral  values  Imposed 
on  children  by  the  education  establishment. 
She  flays  the  professionals  for  "intransi- 
gence," and  envisages  formation  of  "a  vol- 
unteer army"  of  parents  who  will  reclaim 
traditional  values  for  the  public  scboola 

Finally,  One  Teacher's  Ofh.nion,  by 
Thomas  J,  Donovan,  Is  the  cream  on  a  sweet 
reform  cake.  Donovan  looks  bacA  on  a  half- 
century  In  front  of  and  behind  the  teacher's 
desk.  Today's  semlllterate  new  teachers 
might  well  cringe  if  they  were  to  read  Dono- 
van's modest  account  of  bis  education  in  a 
Washington  state  Catholic  school.  Donovan 
went  on  to  siirvlve  the  ball  of  "New  Math," 
"New  Social  Studies"  and  hardware  follow- 
ing Sputnik:  the  wave  of  Mickey  Mouse  and 
mini-courses  ImiXMed  by  the  students'  rights 
movement  in  the  Vietnam  War  years.  He  re- 
capitulates with  charm  and  verve  the  expe- 
riences of  thousands  of  teachers  who  have 
departed  the  schools. 

Each  essay  is  documented  with  footnotes 
at  the  end.  There  is  even  a  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  Arons'  contribution,  and  cvsule 
bios  of  the  writera 

And  now  for  the  fly  in  an  otherwise  tasty 
soup,  I  had  hoped  to  use  the  book  as  a  refer- 
ence work  for  picking  up  fugitive  facts  and 
current  conservative  positions.  That  possi- 
bility Is  largely  lost.  The  book  has  no  index. 
How  could  you.  Mrs.  Marshner?* 
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EMERGENCY  ACTION  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  psm  rrLVAHiA 

IK  TBX  ROUS!  OP  RKPRKSXirr ATI VBS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  19SS 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  is  sponsoring  the  Emergency 
Action  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  order  to  call 
congressional  and  national  attention 
to  the  alarming  resistance  faced  by 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  seeking  to  re- 
patriate to  Israel  and  to  freely  practice 
their  religion.  Members  of  the  nation- 
al conference  are  on  the  Hill  today  to 
participate  In  the  symbolic  "Prisoner 
Lunch"  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Con- 
gressional Coalition  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  the  Congressional  Wives  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Special  action  teams  will 
also  visit  the  offices  of  individual 
Members  and  Senators  throughout 
the  afternoon. 

But  today  I  would  also  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  current  plight 
of  Takov  Mesh,  a  refusenik  who  I 
have  worked  on  behalf  for  the  past 
year.  During  his  recent  arrest,  Yakov 
was  brutally  beaten,  including  blows  to 
the  head.  Two  weeks  later  he  became 
very  lU  with  an  infection  and  high 
grade  fever.  While  in  prison,  he  re- 
portedly went  for  another  2  weeks 
without  medical  treatment.  Presently, 
he  has  been  released  pending  trial,  but 
he  Is  weak  and  listless,  having  lost 
over  30  pounds  from  his  Illness. 

In  letters  that  I  am  sending  today, 
and  here  on  the  House  floor,  I  strong- 
ly urge  Soviet  authorities,  especially 
given  the  severity  of  his  condition,  to 
drop  the  charges  against  Yakov  Mesh 
and  allow  him  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  as  they  were  given  per- 
mission to  do  back  In  1978.« 


PUBUC  HOUSING  RENTAL 
STABILIZATION  ACT 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

OP  ITKW  TOKK 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  RKPRISXirTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  January  30, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3,  1985,  I  reintroduced  the 
Public  Housing  Rental  Stabilization 
Act,  legislation  which  would  allow 
housing  authorities  to  reestablish  a 
rent  cap  for  their  public  housing.  This 
Is  of  great  Importance  for  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  this  coun- 
try's public  housing  stock.  H.R.  153 
was  introduced  with  16  cosponsors  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment officials,  the  Council  of  Large 
Public  Housing  Authorities,  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  and 
other  housing  organizations. 

H.R.  153,  the  Public  Housing  Rental 
Stabilization    Act.    would    have    the 
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effect  of  alleviating  the  severe  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  lower  income  and 
working  poor  tenants  brought  about 
by  the  open-ended,  rent-to-income 
policy  established  by  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Without  a 
limitation  on  this  open-ended  rent 
structure,  many  existing  stable  and 
working  class  tenants  will  be  forced  to 
move  out,  thereby  undermining  the  vi- 
ability of  many  projects  and  surround- 
ing neighborhoods,  as  well  as  substan- 
tially increasing  the  public  housing  op- 
erating subsidy  requirements.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  this  goal  by  allowing 
public  housing  authorities  to  establish 
a  maTimiim  rent  for  apartments  based 
on  the  economic  rent  of  the  unit;  that 
is,  the  total  of  debt  service  and  operat- 
ing expenses,  or  comparable  market 
rents. 

The  need  for  the  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  proposing  is  not  only 
supported  by  the  evidence,  but  has 
also  been  confirmed  time  and  time 
again  by  the  Congress.  It  was  the  1974 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  that  heralded  the  importance  of 
economic  miTing  of  tenants  In  devel- 
opments and  neighborhoods  in  which 
public  housing  is  situated.  The  eco- 
nomic mix  concept  basically  consisted 
of  working  families  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income,  as  well  as  the  very  poor 
and  elderly.  The  mandate  was  that 
housing  authorities  attain  tenant 
bodies  composed  of  families  with  a 
broad  range  of  Income  and  rent  paying 
ability  to  avoid  dense  concentrations 
of  only  the  very  lowest  income  fami- 
lies. A  blending  of  these  very  low 
income  tenants  with  working  class  and 
even  middle  class  residents  of  the  siir- 
roundlng  neighborhoods  was  correctly 
believed  in  Washington  to  be  a  much 
more  appropriate  prescription  for  suc- 
cess in  our  Nation's  public  housing. 

The  positive  and  successfully  imple- 
mented intentions  of  the  1974  act.  In 
promoting  a  broad  economic  mix  of 
tenants,  were  significantly  moderated 
by  the  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  This  act  overrode  all 
prior  public  housing  rent  schedules  by 
requiring  that  all  tenants  pay  30  per- 
cent of  their  Income  for  rent  regard- 
less of  size,  location,  or  actual  cost  or 
age  of  rental  units.  HUD-approved 
rent  caps,  and  other  local  control  in 
the  determination  of  rents,  were  casu- 
alties of  this  act.  The  result,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  more  stable  working  fami- 
lies of  Incomes  between  50  and  80  per- 
cent of  median  Income  who  are  eligible 
to  live  in  public  housing  are  being 
forced  to  move  out  by  higher  rents, 
often  into  Inadequate  housing. 

The  1981  act  made  the  assumption 
that  the  current  economic  mix  policy 
had  the  111  effect  of  giving  moderate 
Income  families  priority  for  housing 
subsidies  while  truly  poor  ftunilies  re- 
mained on  waiting  lists.  No  one  can 
argue  with  the  notion  of  underscoring 
the  Importance  of  assisting  the  need- 
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lest  of  our  society.  But  how  can  we 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  this  group? 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  accomplish 
this  by  faclllUting  the  decline  of  the 
very  public  housing  stock  upon  which 
the  needy  depend.  We  certainly  have 
enough  experience  in  this  area  to 
produce  evidence  that  illustrates  social 
change  and  economic  mobility  are  en- 
hanced by  encouraging  housing  in 
which  families  of  different  incomes 
and  in  different  age  groups  can  live  to- 
gether. We  also  have  the  experience 
with  public  housing  that  contains  only 
the  very  poorest  of  our  society. 

No  one  is  talking  about  providing 
housing  subsidies  to  families  that  are 
middle  income  or  free  to  find  adequate 
housing  in  the  private  sector.  A  broad 
income  mix  means  a  cross  section  of 
lower,  low,  and  lowest  income  families 
that  also  Includes  people  who  are 
largely  self-supporting  but  need  some 
help  in  obtaining  decent  housing.  This 
group  wlU  include  people  with  upward 
mobility  who  will  provide  leadership  In 
developing  good  and  stable  communi- 
ties. 

EMdence  in  New  York  City  public 
housing  points  to  the  fact  that  new 
tenants  who  are  required  to  pay  imme- 
diately 30  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent  are  experiencing  a  decline,  for  the 
first  time.  In  their  average  gross 
income.  Statistics  are  also  showing  a 
20-percent  refusal  rate  for  working 
family  applicants,  who  malnt*ln  that 
the  rents  are  too  high.  Lower  income 
working  families,  in  an  environment 
with  a  30-percent  rent-to-income  ratio, 
are  required  to  pay  as  much  as  $500 
per  month  in  some  cases.  This  is  clear- 
ly a  burdensome  situation  for  those 
trying  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  A 
rent  of  $500  per  month  in  a  case  such 
as  this  is  over  and  above  the  economic 
rent  necessary  to  operate  the  particu- 
lar unit.  In  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, the  economic  rent,  or  the  sum  of 
operating  costs  and  debt  service,  would 
be  $395  per  month  for  a  four-room 
apartment  and  $435  for  a  five-room 
unit.  The  most  glaring  evidence  has 
come  from  areas  where  comparably 
priced  housing  has  been  available  in 
the  private  sector.  In  these  areas  the 
higher  turnover  seems  to  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  pressure  of  rising 
rents.  The  vast  majority  of  the  move- 
outs  have  been  the  working  poor. 
Some  projects  in  New  York  City  have 
experienced  tiimover  rates  double 
those  of  the  city  housing  authority's 
average. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  conse- 
quences of  the  absence  of  a  rent  cap? 
One  of  the  argujnents  we  often  hear  in 
opposition  to  a  rent  cap  is  heard  in  the 
context  of  cost  consciousness.  The 
criticism  is  that  in  times  of  austerity 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  in  the  business  of  channeling  acu-x 
resources  to  those  who  do  not  really 
need  the  help.  If  part  of  the  concern  is 
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indeed  budget  constraints,  a  rent  cap 
will  in  fact  help  avert  additional  subsi- 
dy, not  contribute  to  it.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  15  percent  of  the 
tenants  in  the  housing  authority's  fed- 
erally aided  Public  Housing  Program 
have  annual  gross  incomes  of  $16,000 
or  more.  These  lower  Income  working 
families  pay  about  $80  million  a  year 
in  rent,  which  is  approximately  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  rental  income  of  the 
authority.  If  the  lower  income  working 
tenants  are  driven  out  of  public  hous- 
ing due  to  the  inability  to  pay  the  30- 
percent  rent-to-income  ratio,  there 
will  be  a  drastic  loss  in  rental  income 
to  the  authority  because  the  incoming 
tenants  will  have  significantly  reduced 
Incomes  and  rent  levels.  As  an  exam- 
ple, if  rent  were  capped  at  an  average 
of  $400  per  month,  the  22,500  lower 
Income  tenants  In  New  York  City 
would  provide  the  authority  with 
rental  Income  of  $108  million  per  year. 
If  those  tenants  found  this  rent  pro- 
hibitive and  moved  out,  the  Incoming 
tenants— with  average  Incomes  of 
$9,000  per  year— would  be  pajrlng  an 
average  rent  of  $225  per  month.  Their 
aggregate  rental  income  would 
amount  to  $61  million  per  year.  This 
would  reflect  a  loss  to  the  authority  of 
$47  million  in  rental  income.  Under 
the  performance  funding  system 
CPFSl  for  allocating  operating  subsi- 
dy, this  loss  of  income  would  have  to 
be  picked  up,  dollar  for  dollar, 
through  operating  subsidy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxpayers.  This  scenario  seems  to 
run  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  as- 
sertion that  the  need  to  control  Feder- 
al outlays  means  the  economic  mixing 
must  be  deemphasized. 

We  have  the  opportunity,  with  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  to  show  the 
kind  of  foresight  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  public  housing  in  our 
Nation's  cities.  We  have  the  exp>eri- 
ence  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
1974  act  to  illustrate  the  merits  of 
bringing  together  a  broad  economic 
mix  of  tenants  in  projects  that  hither- 
to had  only  the  experience  of  dense 
concentrations  of  the  very  poorest  ten- 
ants. The  move  outs  are  already  occur- 
ring in  projects  around  the  country, 
but  if  Congress  acts  now  and  shows  an 
understanding  that  public  housing  and 
its  tenants  are  best  served  by  a  policy 
that  brings  together  tenants  of  many 
different  incomes,  I  believe  we  can  cut 
short  an  exodus  that  can  only  end  in 
unstable  projects  and  isolated  commu- 
nities.* 
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WEATHER  VANE  CAPITAL 
WHITEHALL  AND  MONTAGUE,  MI 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30. 1985 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
western  Michigan,  and  particularly 
our  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  is  extremely  proud  of  Its 
twin  cities  of  Whitehall  and  Mon- 
tague. These  fine  communities  are 
rightfully  staking  claim  to  being  the 
weather  vane  center  of  the  world. 
They  have  what  they  are  certain  is  the 
largest  weather  vane  ever  built. 

On  September  15,  1984,  the  48-foot- 
tall  3.500  pound  vane  was  dedicated  as 
the  trademark  of  the  company  that 
created  it,  WhltehaU  Metal  Studios 
Inc.  The  vane  was  erected  August  24 
at  the  edge  of  White  Lake,  which  is 
almost  directly  between  the  neighbor- 
ing cities.  The  new  vane  is  topped  with 
a  model  resembling  a  schooner  that 
once  travc-sed  the  Great  Lakes  with 
Michigan  lumber.  The  26-foot  direc- 
tional arrow  is  a  replica  of  the  EUla  El- 
lenwood,  which  was  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  Capt.  Thomas  Flagstad  of  Mon- 
tague. 

Richard  Read,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Whitehall  Metal 
Studios,  said  the  firm  produces  about 
60,000  vanes  annually.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  is  among  its  satisfied 
customers. 

The  company  was  founded  In  1938 
by  Thomas  M.  Fletcher,  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  present  owner,  Thomas  S. 
Fletcher.  The  company  was  first 
opened  in  Chicago,  but  later  moved  to 
Whitehall.  Neighboring  Montague  Is 
now  the  home  of  the  firm  which  em- 
ploys about  32  s>eople  year  round. 

Richard  Read  said  that  nearly  200 
different  weather  vanes  are  sold  by 
the  company.  He  stated  that  there  is 
not  a  mass  market  for  any  one  design, 
but  there  is  a  good  market  for  all  of 
them  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Whitehall 
and  Montague  and  Whitehall  Metal 
Studios  for  their  accomplishment  of 
being  a  weather  vane  capital. 

In  conclusion,  I  Insert  at  this  time  a 
very  fine  feature  story  on  Montague 
and  Whitehall  which  appeared  In  the 
Detroit  News  last  September. 

The  story  follows: 

ViLLACKS  Make  a  Poiht 
(By  Ron  Koehler) 

MoifTAGUK.— Western  Michigan's  twin  vll- 
laces  of  Whitehall  and  Montague  rapidly 
are  staking  claim  to  being  the  weather  vane 
center  of  the  world. 

After  all,  they  have  what  they  think  Is  the 
largest  weather  vane  ever  built  anywhere— 
and  who  is  to  dispute  them? 

The  4S-foot-t&U.  3.500-pound  vane  is  to  be 
dedicated  Saturday  as  the  trademark  of  the 
company  that  created  It,  WhltehaU  Metal 
Studios  Inc.  Whitehall  Metal  Is  a  small  com- 
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pany  that  calls  itself  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  weather  vanes. 

The  new  vane  Is  topped  with  a  model  re- 
sembling the  schooners  that  onc«-  traversed 
the  Oreat  Lakes  with  Michigan  lumber. 

Officials  hope  It  will  draw  a  number  of 
visitors  to  the  area,  located  just  north  of 
Muskegon.  The  vane  was  erected  Aug.  24  at 
the  edge  of  White  Lake,  almost  directly  be- 
tween the  neighboring  villages,  which  have 
a  combined  population  of  about  6,000. 

At  least  16  local  Individuals  and  compa- 
nies contributed  materials  and  services  for 
the  vane. 

There  aren't  many  companies  wilUng  to 
dispute  Whitehall  Metal's  claims  about  its 
vanes.  Richard  Read,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  says  the  firm  produces 
about  60,000  vanes  annually.  It  lists  Presi- 
dent Reagan  among  its  satisfied  customers. 

The  president  has  a  Standard  500  model 
adorned  with  a  stallion  that  boasts  a  23- 
karat  gold-leaf  coating.  That  vane,  which 
proudly  stands  atop  the  gasebo  at  the 
Reagan  ranch  in  the  mountains  outside 
Santa  Barbara.  CaUf .,  sells  for  about  $280. 

The  president's  gazebo  also  displays  an- 
other production  from  WhltehaU  Metal  Stu- 
dios, an  aluminum  cast  sign  that  says.  "The 
Reagans.  1600  Penna.  Ave." 

That  sign,  also  adorned  with  a  golden 
horae,  was  given  to  Mr.  Reagan  by  one  of 
the  company's  distributors  In  Washingtxm. 
D.C.,  shortly  after  he  was  elected  president. 
Read  says. 

The  company  is  not  so  sure  about  the 
background,  but,  as  the  story  goes,  Mr. 
Reagan  saw  the  piece  in  a  Santa  Barbara 
hardware  store  and  bought  it  because  he 
thought  "It  was  one  of  the  best-looking 
bone  figures  he  had  ever  seen." 

As  for  WhltehaU's  new  vane,  the  schooner 
resting  atop  the  26-foot  directional  arrow  Is 
a  replica  of  the  Ella  EUenwood.  which  was 
owned  and  operated  by  Capt.  Thomas  Flag- 
stad of  Montague. 

The  157-ton  Ella  EUenwood  ferried 
lumber  across  the  Oreat  Lakes  from  186B 
untU  1901.  when  she  ran  aground  eight 
miles  north  of  the  MUwaukee  Harbor  on 
Fox  Point. 

As  legend  has  it,  waves  and  strong  north- 
erly winds  crushed  the  schooner  whUe  it 
was  helplessly  moored  aground. 

A  portion  of  the  cargo  was  saved,  but  the 
rest  of  the  ship  was  lost  to  its  home  port  of 
WhltehaU  untU  the  next  spring,  when  a 
piece  of  its  nameplate  emblazoned  "Ellen- 
wood"  was  found  in  White  Lake  Channel 

It  seems  a  bit  incredible  to  beUeve  the 
nameplate  floated  around  Lake  Michigan 
and  miraculously  returned  to  Its  home,  but 
that's  the  story. 

The  history  of  WhltehaU  Metal  Studios  is 
more  beUevable.  The  company  was  founded 
in  1938  by  Thomas  M.  Fletcher,  the  grand- 
father of  present  owner  Thomas  8. 
Fletcher.  The  company  first  opened  In  Chi- 
cago and  later  moved  to  Whitehall,  which  in 
the  early  19008  was  a  popular  resort  area 
frequented  by  Chlcagoans. 

WhltehaU  Metal  Studios  now  Is  located  In 
neighboring  Montague  in  a  large  buUdlng 
that  houses  its  factory,  offices  and  a  sbow- 
room-retaU  shop.  The  firm  employs  about 
32  people  year  round. 

Read  says  the  company  owes  its  success  to 
the  wide  array  of  weather  vanes  it  sells. 

"We  seU  nearly  200  different  Individual 
types  of  weather  vanes,"  he  says.  "That's 
one  of  the  reasons  we're  stiU  in  business.  We 
seU  so  many  items,  a  few  of  each,  that  they 
can't  be  cheaply  made  by  others. 
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"There's  not  m  taut  nurket  for  uiy  one 
dedcn  but  there's  a  good  market  for  all  of 
them  tocether."* 


BCAHARISm  VEDIC  DNTVERSTTY 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  or  COLUIOIA 
nr  THX  HOUSK  or  RZFRXSKirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  of  the  founding 
of  the  Maharlshl  Vedlc  University 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  January  12.  1985.  Maharlshl 
Mahesh  Yogi,  founder  of  Maharlshl 
International  University  In  Fairfield. 
lA,  and  Maharlshl  International  Uni- 
versity College  of  Natural  Law  in 
Washington.  DC.  opened  Maharlshl 
Vedlc  University  establishing  it  as  a 
center  to  conduct  scholarly  research  In 
Vedlc  literature,  and  to  bring  together 
the  foremost  Vedlc  scholars  of  India 
and  leading  scientists  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  clti- 
sens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  offi- 
cers. Instructors,  staff,  and  students  of 
Maharlshl  Vedlc  University  and  en- 
courage them  In  their  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing through  unified  field  based  educa- 
tion. I  think  we  can  expect  the  estab- 
lishment of  Maharlshl  Vedlc  Universi- 
ty to  strengthen  the  relationship  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States. 
and  between  leading  exponents  of  the 
ancient  Vedlc  tradition  of  the  East  and 
the  modem  scientific  tradition  of  the 
West.* 


LAKE  HOUSTON  WATER 
QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSDfTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  Janvxiry  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  PIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some- 
one who  strongly  supports  a  clean  and 
safe  environment,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce legislation  today  to  Improve 
water  quality  in  the  Lake  Houston  wa- 
tershed. 

Lake  Houston  is  a  12.000-acre  man- 
made  lake  located  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Houston  within  Harris  County. 
TX.  Owned  by  the  city.  Lake  Houston 
was  created  in  1954  by  damming  the 
San  Jacinto  River  to  provide  city  resi- 
dents with  an  alternative  source  of 
drinking  water  to  offset  the  area's  rap- 
idly depleting  groundwater  supply. 

Based  on  current  estimates,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  lake  will  continue  to 
provide  drinking  water  to  some  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  city's  population. 

As  the  Memt>er  of  Congress  who 
proudly  represents  the  Lake  Houston 
area.  I  have  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance  of   this   vital   watershed   in 
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providing  both  safe  drinking  water  to 
the  city  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  thousands  of  my  constituents  In 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  recent  Increases  in  the  level 
of  fecal  collform  bacteria  in  the  lake. 
In  fact,  during  a  period  last  year,  the 
Houston  Water  Department  found 
that  12  out  of  its  14  sampling  locations 
around  the  lake  exceeded  the  pollu- 
tion standards  for  water  used  for  con- 
tact recreation. 

While  the  water  quality  in  the  lake 
has  fluctuated  in  recent  months,  the 
problem  of  fecal  collform  bacteria  re- 
mains a  serious  and  uiu'esolved  matter. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  asked  me 
to  become  personally  involved  in  an 
effort  to  clean  up  Lake  Houston. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  unfortunately,  both 
the  city  and  the  SUte  have  been 
unable,  because  of  a  lack  of  resources, 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  pollution 
problem  that  exists. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Lake  Houston 
is  owned  by  the  city,  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction, 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
to  protect  our  Nation's  water  quality. 

We  must  ensure  that  in  the  years 
ahead  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
are  safe  and  pure  for  all  Americans. 

With  that  goal  clearly  in  mind.  I  ap- 
proached our  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  Lake  Houston.  As  a  result 
of  my  discussions.  language  was  draft- 
ed and  a  Lake  Houston  amendment 
was  incorporated  within  H.R.  3282.  the 
Water  Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984. 

While  this  important  legislation  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  26, 
1984.  the  other  body  regrettably  failed 
to  consider  this  proposal. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  language  con- 
tained within  H.R.  3282.  The  purpose 
of  my  legislation  is  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  is 
designed  to  accomplish  three  objec- 
tives. 

First,  it  authorizes  the  Federal  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  of  Texas,  to 
study  the  water  quality  problems  in 
the  lake  and  to  report  their  findings  to 
the  Congress  within  1  year. 

Second,  It  directs  EPA  to  set  up  a 
comprehensive  monitoring  system  of 
the  more  than  200  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  that  are  located  in  and 
around  Lake  Houston.  With  the  tre- 
mendous population  growth  in  this 
area,  the  number  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  has  Increased  dramatical- 
ly. It  is  these  plants,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  which  have  been  identified  as 
the  source  of  the  pollution  problem. 

Instead  of  simply  gathering  water 
samples    from    a    few    locations,    my 
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amendment  would  allow  EPA  to  com- 
prehensively monitor  the  discharges 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  waste  water 
treatment  plants. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides 
EPA  with  the  authority  to  undertake 
any  interim  or  emergency  cleanup 
measures  that  may  become  necessary. 
In  this  way.  we  can  ensure  that  EPA 
has  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  any 
emergency  In  a  timely  and  expeditious 
manner. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, my  bill  authorizes  $10  million 
for  the  ETA  to  both  study  and  resolve 
this  very  serious  problem. 

In  so  doing,  I  anticipate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  funds  will  be  used  by  ETA 
to  monitor  the  various  treatment 
plants.  In  addition,  this  money  will  be 
available  for  those  cleanup  efforts  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  Lake  Houston  re- 
mains a  source  of  clean  drinking  water 
and  safe  recreational  opportunities  In 
the  years  ahead. 

My  ultimate  goals  are  to  guarantee 
the  water  quality  of  Lake  Houston,  to 
prevent  a  hysteria  from  developing 
that  Lake  Houston  Is  a  dirty,  polluted 
lake,  and  to  determine  the  best  way 
for  us  to  keep  the  lake  clean  in  the 
future.  The  EIPA's  study  will  accom- 
plish those  objectives.  In  addition.  It 
will  likely  determine  whether  or  not 
construction  of  a  large  regional  waste 
water  treatment  plant,  for  instance, 
could  improve  water  quality  In  the 
lake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people, 
through  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  improve  and  then 
maintain  the  highest  quality  and 
cleanliness  of  our  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  passage  of  the  Lake  Hous- 
ton Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
will  continue  that  vital  commitment  to 
both  our  Nation  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District.  I 
urge  its  expeditious  enactment  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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IT'S  A  MESSAGE  WE  DARE  NOT 
IGNORE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mW  YORK 
Of  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKirrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  is  sponsoring  an  emergency 
action  for  Soviet  Jews.  The  emergency 
action  is  designed  to  highlight  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  been  refused  the  right  to 
emigrate— fewer  than  1,000  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  In   1984— and  are 


harassed  while  they  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  moving  words  of  those 
Jews  who  still  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  still  suffer. 

It's  a  ItnsAOK  Wt  Dau  Not  Iohois 

We  appeal  to  you  in  thia  extremely  diffi- 
cult hour.  Many  of  our  friends  have  been  ar- 
rested lately  and  we  do  not  know  who  the 
next  victim  is  going  to  be. 

Today  we  call  on  you:  Do  not  remain  in- 
dUferent  to  our  fate!  After  all.  the  fate  of 
many  of  you  could  have  been  the  same  as 
ours  if  your  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
had  not  left  Russia  several  decades  ago. 

Yes,  these  decades  of  living  in  different 
conditions  have  left  an  imprint  both  on  us 
and  on  you.  And  today,  we  differ  from  each 
other,  but  does  this  have  to  divide  us?  Can 
several  decades  cross  out  the  experience  of 
two  thousand  years  and  overshadow  that 
which  is  moat  important— our  common, 
tragic  and  glorious  past  and  our  historic  re- 
sponsibility for  our  common  future? 

Rememberi  We  have  a  common  future! 

When  you  send  your  children  off  to  a 
Jewish  school,  remember  that  we  do  not 
have  Jewish  schools.  When  you  pick  up  a 
Jewish  book,  remember  that  we  do  not  have 
Jewish  books.  When  you  lovingly  touch  a 
mesuzah.  remember  that  here  mezusot  are 
being  torn  off  during  the  searches.  When 
you  study  our  beautiful  ancient  and  modem 
language,  remember  that  here  Hebrew 
teachers  are  being  sent  to  prison  on  the 
basis  of  trumped-up  charges  of  hooliganism 
and  poeaeasion  of  arms  or  drugs. 

Jewish  mothers,  remember!  Dora  Zun- 
shaln.  the  mother  of  the  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, Zakhar  Zunshaln,  could  not  bear 
the  hardship  of  seeing  her  son  arrested,  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison.  She  died  suddenly 
after  hearing  about  his  suffering  and  the 
terrible  details  of  his  prison  conditions. 

Remember!  Anatoly  Scharansky,  loslf 
Begun.  Tull  Tamopolsky,  and  Moshe  Abra- 
mov  might  be  starting  this  day  in  an  isola- 
tion cell  or  a  punishment  ward.  Your  fate 
could  have  been  similar  to  theirs  if  you  were 
a  Soviet  Jew  wishing  to  repatriate  to  Israel. 

Remember!  A  day  might  come  when  you 
might  sorely  miss  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  us  who  are  doomed  to  extinction. 

Rememberi  Once,  forty  years  ago  you 
kept  silent.  Now,  speak  out  about  us  and 
speak  out  for  us.  Speak  out  in  spite  of  the 
gags  they  put  in  our  mouths  and  shout 
about  the  danger  we  are  in.  Remember— we 
are  deprived  even  of  this  opportunity.— 
Signed  by  66  Soviet  Jews  from  Moscow,  Len- 
ingrad. Odessa.  Riga  and  Tbilisi.* 


LIBERTY'S  TORCH  ON  TOUR 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

opcalipokitia 
tm  thz  house  op  rxpresentativcs 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.   Mr.  Speaker,   I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a 
unique  and  historic  tour  of  a  venerat- 
ed national  icon  and  to  acknowledge 
and  give  credit  to  those  persons  and 
organizations  which  were  Instrumental 
in  bringing  to  fruition  this  extraordi- 
nary event. 

I  am  referring  to  the  western  tour  of 
the  torch  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
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from  New  York  to  Callfomla,  from 
E311s  Island  to  Pasadena.  As  many  of 
you  no  doubt  recall,  the  torch  was  the 
centerpiece  of  the  first  float  in  the 
1985  Tournament  of  Roses  I^arade. 
The  theme  of  the  parade,  which  has 
become  a  national  New  Year's  Day  tra- 
dition, was  "The  Spirit  of  America." 
What  could  be  a  more  fitting  symbol 
of  "The  Spirit  of  America"  than  the 
torch  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  And 
who  could  be  a  more  fitting  grand 
marshal  of  the  floral  extravaganza 
than  Lee  A.  lacocca,  chairman  of  the 
effort  to  renew  and  restore  Ellis  Island 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  one  of  our 
country's  most  beloved  memorials. 

The  principal  benefactor  of  the 
torch's  tour  was  Barron  Hilton,  chair- 
man and  president  of  Hilton  Hotels 
Corp.  He  said  the  company  was  "hon- 
ored to  display  the  torch  from  our  Na- 
tion's most  cherished  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  liberty."  He  said  the  compa- 
ny was  privileged  to  build  a  float  for 
the  torch  and  to  lead  the  parade  with 
so  unique  an  object. 

The  presence  of  Liberty's  lamp  In 
southern  Callfomla  generated  great 
excitement.  It  t>egan  with  the  torch's 
arrival  at  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport.  Under  the  care  of  Flying 
Tiger  and  Allied  Van  Lines,  the  torch 
did  a  great  deal  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  restoration  project.  Thousands 
of  persons  visited  the  torch  during  the 
preparade  decorating  period  and  more 
than  125  million  watched  the  parade 
on  television.  More  than  a  million 
spectators  lined  the  streets  of  Pasade- 
na on  New  Year's  Day  to  see  the  torch 
lead  the  pageant  and  upwards  to  a  mil- 
lion more  persons  visited  the  post- 
parade  viewing  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  feature  of 
the  torch's  presence  in  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 28  when  a  naturalization  ceremony 
was  held  at  Fiesta  Floats  in  Temple 
City.  Forty-three  persons  were  sworn 
in  as  new  American  citizens  beside  the 
torch,  illuminated  from  within  Just  as 
it  has  been  atop  Bflss  Libertjr's  arm  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

The  idea  for  the  swearing-in  ceremo- 
ny came  from  Timothy  Connaghan.  a 
Jaycee  from  Sierra  Madre,  CA.  who 
with  the  support  of  the  California 
Jaycees  coordinated  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  event. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  750,000 
members  of  the  United  States  Jaycees, 
national  president  Tommy  Todd  illu- 
minated with  the  drama  of  the  occa- 
sion when  he  spoke  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  exist  in  America.  "Only  in 
America  would  a  young  man  such  as 
myself  be  afforded  an  opportunity  in  a 
9-year  span  to  move  from  pumping  gas 
in  Byron,  GA,  to  be  able  to  take  part 
in  an  event  such  as  this  representing  a 
major  national  organization  like  the 
Jaycees."  He  challenged  the  new  citi- 
zens "to  meet  the  responsibilities  with 
as  much  fervor  as  they  do  in  accepting 
the  opportunities." 
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Greg  Stavish,  president  of  the  Call- 
fomla Jaycees,  summed  up  the  Jay- 
cees' Interest  and  pride  in  sponsoring 
the  ceremony.  Many  of  the  native 
bom  Americans  attending  the  ceremo- 
ny m>plauded  when  he  commented. 

How  lucky  I  am.  being  bom  in  America.  I 
have  never  heard  the  oath  of  citiwnahip.  I 
felt  the  words  were  so  strong  and  so  mean- 
ingful to  me.  that  after  being  a  citizen  for 
33  years  in  the  United  States  of  America  I 
have  been  rebom  as  a  citizen  of  this  great 
country. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  ceremo- 
ny was  James  R.  Galbralth.  the  senior 
vice  president  of  Hilton  who  conceived 
the  idea  for  the  torch's  involvement  in 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  and 
who  joined  with  Mr.  HUton  over  sever- 
al months  in  working  out  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  appropriate  private 
and  government  entities.  In  welcoming 
the  new  citizens.  Mr.  Galbralth  asked 
them  to  Join  other  Americans  "in  stok- 
ing the  fire  of  patriotism  which  is 
ablaze  across  the  country  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  belief  that  the  endear- 
ing quality  of  Miss  Liberty  is  her  en- 
during quality  of  liberty  and  Justice 
for  alL" 

The  dosing  of  the  naturalization 
ceremony  featured  the  reading  of  a 
special  telegram  sent  by  President 
Reagan,  in  which  he  stated. 

In  choosing  America  as  your  new  hcnne, 
you  are  now  a  part  of  what  many  believe  to 
be  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  *  *  *  . 
So  I  ask  you  to  give  America  your  heart  and 
all  your  energy.  Together,  in  ocnunon  pur- 
pose and  faith,  we  shall  keep  America  as  the 
last,  great  hope  on  Ood's  Earth. 

I  have  attended  many  naturalization 
events  but  none  had  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  this  marvelous  outdoor 
ceremony. 

Throughout  the  torch's  stay  In 
southern  Callfomla  it  was  protected 
by  National  Park  Service  rangers.  The 
rangers  not  only  provided  security  but 
performed  a  fine  public  relations  serv- 
ice as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  never  been  to  New  Yortt 
City  were  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
first-hand  the  actual  torch  of  the 
Statue  of  liberty.  In  helping  to  make 
all  of  this  possible,  I  note  the  coopera- 
tion of  William  P.  Clark.  Secretwy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  G.  Ray  Amett,  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Director  Russell  El 
Dickenson.  A  special  thanks  is  given  to 
Mr.  Amett,  who  early  on  had  the 
vision  to  see  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  project.  By  coincidence, 
all  three  men  are  retiring  from  their 
positions  and  we  wish  them  welL 
They— along  with  executives  at  Hilton 
Hotels  Corp.,  the  Statue  of  Uberty- 
ESlis  Island  Foundation,  the  Jaycees 
and  the  Tournament  of  Roses  Associa- 
tion—made all  of  this  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  a  wave  of  patriotism  is  sweeping 
our  country,  fueled  by  the  Olympic 
torch  run  last  summer  and  now  by  Uie 
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torch  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  en- 
coxince  all  Americans  to  nurttire 
these  patriotic  stirrings  and  to  Join  to- 
gether in  m*fcing  certain  the  flames  of 
hope  and  liberty  bum  brightly  for 
countless  years  to  come.« 


ABDUCTION  OP  WILLIAM  P. 
BUCKLEY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
Of  THZ  HOU8K  OP  RXFRXSKHT ATI  V  B8 

Wednesday,  January  30.  19SS 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inter- 
national terrorism  is  one  of  the  cruel- 
est  and  most  dangerous  scourages  af- 
flicting the  modem  world. 

Among  the  most  disturbing  trends  of 
our  times  is  the  increase  in  terrorism 
directed  against  diplomats— those 
whose  business  is  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Diplomats  are  tempting  targets 
for  those  whose  personal  or  political 
temperaments  run  higher  than  their 
personal  courage.  By  the  nature  of 
their  Job,  diplomats  are  visible  and 
vulnerable  representatives  of  their 
nation.  They  do  not  carry  arms.  They 
do  not  seclude  themselves  in  safe  loca- 
tions—they  go  about  openly  in  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  are  assigned,  and 
deal  with  the  public  there.  The  vital 
business  of  diplomacy,  which  makes 
envoys  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  targets  of  violence,  also 
makes  this  sort  of  violence  particular- 
ly pernicious  and  damaging,  by 
making  more  difficult  the  practice  of 
foreign  relations  which  can  lead  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international 
grievances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  P.  Buckley,  a 
distinguished  American  envoy  and  a 
native  of  Stoneham.  MA.  was  kid- 
naped aroimd  March  16,  1984.  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  AU  who  know  of  Mr. 
Buckley's  situation  pray  and  wait  anx- 
iously for  his  safe  release,  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  other  Americans  who  have 
apparently  been  abducted  in  Lebanon. 

The  Town  of  Stoneham  has  passed  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckley.  I 
would  like  to  request  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Conorkssional 
Record. 

RnoLcnoii 

Whereas:  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.  is  a 
native  of  the  Town  of  Stoneham.  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  1M7  graduate  of  Stoneham 
High  School  and 

Whereas:  said  William  F.  BuclUey.  Jr.  is  a 
highly  respected  and  outstanding  citizen  of 
our  community,  and 

Whereas:  evidence  has  been  received  of 
the  abduction  of  U.S.  Envoy  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.  on  or  about  March  16.  1984  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  and 

Whereas:  the  deep  concern  of  all  the 
townspeople  of  Stoneham  as  to  the  welfare 
of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  is  quite  evident, 
and  that  prayers  for  Ills  well  being  are  said 
dally  now,  therefore.  It  is 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Stoneham,  Masssachusetts,  at 
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their  meeting  on  January  8.  1985,  officially 
recognized  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Lebanese  OovemmenU  In 
striving  to  effect  the  release  of  said  William 
P.  Buckley.  Jr.  and  hereby  offer  our  fullest 
cooperation  in  any  way  which  might  accom- 
plish his  safe  return  to  the  United  States. 

Olven  at  the  Executive  Chamber  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  the  Town  of  Stoneham. 
this  eighth  day  of  January  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thotisand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Okokoi  D.  Lamahtx*. 
Chairman. 

RiCHAJU)  D.  Mahobuam. 

MiCHAKL  J.  ROLU. 

Kathlxkh  SmxivAX. 
Bxucz  A.  Wnjjs.' 


THE  CONRAIL  PRIVATIZATION 
ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PtHlia  I LVAMIA 
IH  THZ  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  hLc.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  return 
the  federally  owned  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  [Conrail]  to  the  private 
sector.  This  bill  s  the  ctilmination  of 
an  effort  I  and  i  7  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  undertook  last  summer  to 
spur  public  debate  on  the  future  of 
the  railroad. 

Conrail  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  regional 
economy  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. ConraU  purchased  $133  million  of 
goods  and  services  in  1983,  and  the 
State  received  $2.6  million  from  real 
estate  and  corporate  taxes.  Conrail 
employs  over  15,000  Pennsylvanlans, 
including  6,400  In  the  Philadelphia 
area.  3,000  in  Pittsburgh,  and  3.000  In 
its  Harrisburg  region.  The  railroad 
provides  support  to  the  industry  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the 
region. 

My  bill,  the  Conrail  Privatization 
Act  of  1986,  provides  for  a  public  offer- 
ing of  the  Oovemment's  common 
stock  interest  in  the  railroad.  While 
this  is  in  contrast  to  Transportation 
Secretary  Dole's  announced  plan  to 
sell  Conrail  to  one  of  three  private  bid- 
ders, I  believe  that  a  public  offering  is 
In  the  best  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region  which 
Conrail  serves,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Let  me  explain  why. 

The  regional  economy  of  the  15 
States  currently  served  by  ConraU's 
14,200  track-mOes  is  vitally  dependent 
on  adequate  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice. Many  parts  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  levels  of  unemployment  brought 
about  by  two  back-to-back  recessions 
In  the  early  part  of  the  decade.  Yet  a 
change  of  Conrail  ownership,  which, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's plan,  would  provide  for  the  sale 
of  the  railroad  to  one  bidder,  could  re- 
quire major  economic  adjustments  and 
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risk  serious  curtailment  of  rail  service 
in  the  region. 

Selling  all  Oovemment-owned  Con- 
rail stock  to  one  bidder  Increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  railroad  wlU  cut 
service  and  reduce  its  commitment  to 
the  region.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  no  matter  how  many  cov- 
enants the  Oovemment  enters  Into 
with  one  bidder  as  a  precondition  for 
sale,  no  real  assurances  can  be  given 
concerning  the  fate  of  service  con- 
tracts in  force  today  on  Conrail  lines, 
rate  Increases,  service  patterns,  protec- 
tion of  trackage  rights  of  other  carri- 
ers, and  the  enhancement  of  rail  com- 
petition In  the  area.  Current  Conrail 
management  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  in  turning  the  railroad  around  and 
ma^Ung  it  profitable.  Along  with  Con- 
rail labor,  they  have  earned  the  trust 
of  the  region.  A  public  offering  would 
retain  this  team  and  avert  an  unneces- 
sary economic  Jolt  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  rest  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. 

Furthermore,  with  almost  1.300 
miles  of  main  line  in  'Pennsylvania, 
and  thousands  of  additional  miles  in 
other  States,  ConraU  is  part  of  a  larger 
infrastructure  supporting  the  North- 
east-Midwest region:  the  railroad  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  that 
important  structural  web.  No  private 
bidder  can  guarantee  the  fate  of  so- 
called  orphan  bridges  and  other  de- 
ferred and  neglected  infrastructure 
maintenance  along  the  Conrail 
system,  yet  In  recent  years  Conrail  has 
been  reinvesting  profits  in  similar  re- 
building projects.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  maintain  and  continue  the 
massive  Federal  Infrastructure  invest- 
ment in  this  area— and  a  public  offer- 
ing is  the  best  way  to  achieve  such  a 
result.  We  cannot  take  the  risk  that 
track,  right  of  way,  bridges,  and  rail 
yards  will  be  neglected  as  they  have 
been  by  previous  owners  of  the  rail- 
roads serving  the  area. 

A  public  offering,  with  provision  for 
an  expansion  of  shares  in  the  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan  [ESOP],  will 
also  assure  continued  participation  by 
ConraU's  employees  In  guiding  the 
railroad  in  the  future.  These  employ- 
ees made  significant  concessions  along 
the  path  to  ConraU  profitability;  they 
deserve  to  l)e  accommodated  not  only 
on  wage  but  also  equity  issues. 

Finally,  a  pubUc  offering  may  very 
likely  have  a  more  favorable  impact 
overaU  on  future  Government  tax  rev- 
enues. By  privatizing  ConraU  in  the 
way  I  have  proposed,  the  railroad's 
future  tax  benefits  could  not  be  used 
to  shelter  non-ConraU  Income.  In  con- 
trast, a  private  bidder  may  be  able  to 
shelter  a  portion  of  its  non-ConraU 
Income.  Another  consideration  is  that 
the  taxpayers  have  sunk  over  $7  bU- 
lion  into  the  railroad.  Thus,  the  broad- 
est group  of  taxpayers  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
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future  of  the  company  they  rescued.  A 
pubUc  offering  provides  the  chance 
both  now  and  in  the  future  for  broad 
public  participation  In  ConraU  rather 
than  seUing  it  to  a  si>ecial  few. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  has  several  major  provisions. 
Broadly,  ConraU  will  issue  25  million 
shares  of  common  stock,  raising  net 
proceeds  of  $500  million  and  reserving 
approximately  $4.4  million  for  the 
ESOP.  A  sale  of  preferred  stock  wlU 
raise  $600  million;  adding  $300  miUion 
from  ConraU's  cash  on  hand  will  make 
a  total  package  of  $1.4  billion.  $200 
million  more  than  the  approximate 
level  of  the  private  bids.  A  hostUe 
takeover  would  be  thwarted  by  a  pro- 
vision limiting  any  one  holder  or  its  af- 
filiates to  10  percent  of  voting  securi- 
ties. In  order  to  insure  continuity  and 
a  smooth  transition,  the  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  clause  requiring  ConraU  to 
keep  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  retain  a 
golden  share — a  special  clause  that 
would  be  tantamount  to  giving  the 
Government  veto  power  over  certain 
future  transactions  inimical  to  the 
railroad  or  the  region.  The  taxpayers 
have  paid  the  price;  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  retain  that  share.  WhUe 
our  government  has  never  before  used 
this  specific  mechanism,  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  the  Government's 
involvement  in  certain  simUarly-struc- 
tured  transactions.  For  example,  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
which  created  the  Communications 
SateUite  Corporation,  imposed  prohi- 
bitions on  ownership  of  shares.  Also, 
the  privatization  experience  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  past  several  years 
may  be  enlightening  here.  The  ConraU 
situation  is  a  special  one  which  calls 
for  special  safeguards— the  golden 
share  is  one  way  to  protect  the  pubUc 
interest. 

In  summary,  the  key  issue  is  wheth- 
er the  public  Interest  and  public  in- 
vestment in  preserving  raU  service  and 
economic  progress  in  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  wiU  be  enhanced  or 
negated  by  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  one 
private  bidder.  We  must  determine 
whether  future  economic  progress  in 
the  region  is  the  goal  of  the  sale  or 
merely  subordinate  to  the  amount  of 
money  being  offered  for  the  railroad 
or  some  other  consideration.  A  pubUc 
offering  returns  a  greater  part  of  the 
taxpayer  investment  in  ConraU  whUe 
keeping  the  railroad  accountable  to 
the  pubUc  which  rescued  it.  It  both 
aUows  the  Government  to  get  out  of 
the  business  of  running  a  railroad  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  the  ConraU  Pri- 
vatization Act  of  1985.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  S. 
MARUSZAK 


HON.  WHUAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

opnjjMois 
nr  THZ  BOUSE  OP  RKPRXSXHTATITSS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  J  985 

•  &ir.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  caU  attention 
to  a  respected  citizen  from  Illinois' 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privUeged  to  represent,  and  he  is 
Anthony  S.  Maruszak.  Tony  has 
shown  a  strong  dedication  to  the  com- 
munity through  his  active  movement 
in  the  Rhine  VFW  Post  No.  2729. 

Tony  is  a  longtime  resident  of  Chica- 
go who  has  shown  considerable  con- 
cern for  his  feUow  community  resi- 
dents. His  work  with  the  VFW  can  be 
highlighted  with  his  service  as  district 
commander  and  is  currently  the  senior 
vice  president  at  the  post.  He  was  se- 
lected as  State  parade  marshal  and  re- 
cently  national  parade  chairman  when 
the  VFW  held  their  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. 

His  efforts  and  unlimited  involve- 
ment in  causes  and  campaigns  have 
most  certainly  improved  the  communi- 
ty. Tony's  unselfishness  and  concern 
for  people  has  long  been  his  trade- 
mark. 

I  Join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Anthony  J.  Maruszak  for  his 
work  In  our  behalf,  and  I  would  like  to 
introduce  into  today's  CoifCREssioRAL 
Record  a  newspaper  article  honoring 
Tony  Maruszak  upon  his  receipt  of  the 
Ray  Mc£>onald  Community  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

McDonald  Award  to  BIarttszak 

The  staff  of  the  Midway  Sentinel  proudly 
salutes  Anthony  S.  Maruszak  as  our  E>ecem- 
ber  recipient  of  the  Ray  McDonald  Commu- 
nity Achievement  Award. 

Tony  was  bom  in  Chicago  over  55  years 
tigo  and  resided  in  the  Pllsen  area  where  he 
attended  St.  Ann  Grammar  School.  Upon 
completing  his  high  school  education  in 
Michigan  he  returned  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  as  a  senior  underwriter. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  Tony 
was  drafted  Into  the  U.S.  Army,  and  was 
sent  to  Korea  where  he  was  stationed  for 
nVt  months  In  the  Corp.  of  E^nglneers. 

In  1962,  Tony  picked  up  his  family  and 
moved  to  the  Garfield  Ridge  area.  He  is  cur- 
rently an  employee  of  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company. 

Tony's  dedication  to  community  affairs 
stems  from  his  active  movement  in  the 
Rhine  VFW  Post  #2729.  He  has  served  as  a 
District  Commander  and  Is  currently  the  Sr. 
Vice  President  at  the  Post.  He  was  selected 
as  State  Parade  Marshall  and  recently  Na- 
tional Parade  Chairman  when  the  VFW 
held  their  convention  in  Chicago  this  year. 

As  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Rhine 
Post,  Tony  has  actively  participated  in  a 
number  of  VFW  community  orientated  pro- 
grams Including  the  Poppy  Queen  and 
Essay  Contest,  Voice  of  Etemocracy.  drug 
abuse  programs,  bowling  tournaments  for 
teenagers,    CPR   classes,    picnics,    children 
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Christmas  parties,  bingo  for  patienU  at 
Hlnes  and  West  Side  Hospital  and  regular 
hospital  visitations  to  the  sick  and  disabled 
veterana.  Tony  has  also  been  Instnmiental 
in  organMng  bingo's  for  the  Rhine  Post  and 
St.  Camlllus  Church. 

Tony  and  his  wife  Helen  Louise  have  been 
married  for  over  30  years  and  have  two  chil- 
dren, Barbara  Ann  and  Michael  John. 

We  ezpren  our  thanks  to  Tony  Maruszak 
for  his  efforts  and  tmllmlted  involvement  In 
causes  and  campaigns  which  have  Improved 
the  community.  His  unselfishness  and  con- 
cern for  people  have  long  been  trademarks 
of  Tony  and  it  is  with  that  sense  of  dedica- 
tion that  we  honor  him  this  month.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  CHARLES  SCIALLA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

oprxw  jRRsrr 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
February  8,  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  wiU  Join  together  in  testimony 
to  the  outstanding  pubUc  service  ren- 
dered to  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation  by  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Sdalla,  of  Paterson.  NJ,  whose  stand- 
ards of  exceUence  as  Regional  Director 
of  Employee  and  Labor  Relations  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  are  applauded 
by  aU  of  us  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him. 

As  Director  Sclalla  retires  from  his 
esteemed  office  of  public  trust  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  I  know  that 
you  and  our  coUeagues  here  in  the 
Congress  wiU  want  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  deepest  appreciation  of  aU 
of  his  good  works  and  share  great 
pride  in  the  success  of  his  achieve- 
ments with  his  good  wife  Marie  and 
daughter  Cheryl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Sclalla  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  aU  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  in  his  career  pursuits. 
This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
strong  support  and  depth  of  friend- 
ship that  he  enjoys  among  his  col- 
leagues who  organized  the  Charles 
Sclalla  retirement  dinner  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  par- 
ticularly in  providing  safe  working 
conditions  and  improving  the  environ- 
ment in  postal  facilities. 

We  are  proud  to  boast  that  Charles 
SciaUa  was  bom  in  Paterson,  NJ.  He 
began  his  postal  career  as  a  letter  car- 
rier in  1956  and  was  president  of 
Branch  120  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Executive  Board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carri- 
ers. 

In  1966  he  was  appointed  Regional 
Employee  Relations  Officer  in  the 
PhUadelphia  regional  area  with  per- 
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sonnel  management  responsibilities 
for  approximately  55.000  employees. 
From  1968  to  1971  he  served  as  Labor 
Relations  Officer  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  Philadelphia  with 
major  assignments  as  management 
representative  in  union  grievances. 

In  1971  Charles  Scialla  was  appoint- 
ed Manager-Director  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions in  the  New  York  Regional  Office 
where  he  was  responsible  for  labor  re- 
lations and  for  grievance-arbitration 
negotiations  for  management  with 
unions  representing  60.000  employees. 

In  1976  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  office  as  regional  director  of 
employee  and  labor  relations  for  the 
northeast  region  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  During  his  tenure  as  regional 
director  he  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, implementation,  and  con- 
trol of  employee  relations,  labor  rela- 
tions, compensation  policies,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  the  northeast 
region,  encompassing  3,000  post  offices 
and  122.000  employees.  He  had  overall 
responsibility  for  equal  employment 
opportunity  and  served  as  equal  em- 
ployment officer.  He  also  attained  ex- 
tensive experience  in  arbitration  and 
negotiation  and  served  as  a  member  of 
national  negotiation  team  In  1971. 
1973.  1975.  and  1978  negotiating  con- 
tracts for  700.000  employees. 

Prior  to  his  postal  career,  in  1949  to 
1951  he  was  department  delegate.  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union.  Dyers  Local  1773 
AFL-CIO.  Prom  1953  to  1954.  he  was 
plant  vice  chairman  of  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  Local  1733.  AFL-CIO. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Charles 
Scialla  has  forged  ahead  with  dedica- 
tion, devotion,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose In  his  quest  for  improved  employ- 
ee and  labor  relations.  We  applaud  his 
knowledge,  training,  hard  work,  and 
personal  commitment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  the  fullest  confi- 
dence and  strongest  support  of  the 
people  of  our  community.  He  has 
always  applied  the  most  sophisticated 
and  advanced  techniques  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  his  educational  pursuits  he  com- 
pleted the  following  courses  of  study 
In  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor 

Rutgers  the  State  university— indus- 
trial relations,  1963. 

Oklahoma  University— labor  rela- 
tions (sponsored  by  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice) 1967. 

Penn  State— personnel  management 
(sponsored  by  U.S.  Postal  Service) 
1968. 

Oklahoma  University— labor  rela- 
tions, 1971. 

Harvard  University— Advanced  Man- 
agement. 1980. 

University  of  Virginia— senior  man- 
agement. 1983. 

Among  the  many  citations  he  re- 
ceived for  his  meritorious  work  and 
contributions  to  the  public  good,  he  is 
especially  proud  of  the  following 
awards  that  he  received: 
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U.S.  Postal  Service  awards. 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  awards. 
Columbia  Association  awards. 
Hispanic  Association  awards. 
GEICO  Public  Service  Merit  Certifi- 

Charles  Scialla  served  our  country 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1951  to  1953  and  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  and  community  improve- 
ment programs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Totowa  Borough  Police  Athletic 
League  and  the  Italian  Circle  of  Pater- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America.  Profes- 
sionals like  Charles  Scialla  serve  as 
the  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  day-by- 
day  challenges  of  Government  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people.  For  a 
job  well  done,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  truly  enriched  our  communi- 
ties. State,  and  Nation.  We  do  Indeed 
salute  a  distinguished  citizen,  out- 
standing community  leader,  and  great 
American— the  Honorable  Charles 
Scialla  of  Paterson.  NJ.« 
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TAKE  CARE  IN  CUTTING 
TyEFESSE 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
upcoming  budget  debate  promises  to 
be  a  difficult  one.  Obviously,  we  must 
look  at  all  Federal  spending  if  we  are 
to  get  the  deficit  under  control.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious,  however,  with  respect 
to  our  defense  dollars.  For  your  con- 
sideration in  this  matter.  I  am  enter- 
ing into  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  December  5.  1984, 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  which  I 
feel  to  be  instructive. 

Take  Cake  n  Curiuio  Depknsi 

As  the  19M  budget  taket  shape  within  the 
Reacan  administration,  more  and  more  at- 
tention la  being  focviaed  on  cutting  defense 
spending  u  one  means  of  curbing  the  soar- 
ing national  deficit.  Still,  the  president, 
while  agreeing  to  an  overall  freeae  on  gov- 
ernment spending,  would  allow  Social  Secu- 
rity and  defense  to  grow  while  other  budget 
areas  would  be  trimmed  back  or  scrappea  al- 
together. Those  who  would  cut  defeiue  for 
1980  should  first  evaluate  what  Reagan  de- 
fense budgets  have  accomplished  over  the 
past  four  years. 

Pour  years  ago.  the  U.S.  ability  to  defend 
itself  was  marginal  and  slipping  rapidly. 
Since  World  War  II.  presldenU  have  had  to 
choose  between  modernizing  and  enlarging 
the  armed  forces  or  building  up  stockpiles 
of  ammunition,  spare  parts  and  fuel  for 
weapons  already  In  the  Inventory.  There 
was  never  enough  money  to  do  both.  The 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations  de- 
ferred modernization  to  fight  the  Vietnam 


war.  President  Carter  did  next  to  nothing 
for  defense  while  he  was  In  office. 

By  1981.  military  morale  and  preparedness 
were  In  a  deep  slough.  Orave  doubts  existed 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary, re-enlistment  percentages  were  down 
and  by  every  measurable  statistic,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  gaining  the  military  supe- 
riority necessary  to  dictate  conditions  to  the 
Free  World.  There  was  no  need  for  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  continue  the  farce  of  nego- 
tiating arms  limitations  or  reductions  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  in  their  national  best 
Interest  to  do  so. 

President  Reagan  moved  forcibly  to  ad- 
dress what  was.  In  fact,  a  quality  gap. 
(There  Is  no  way  we  could  compete  with  the 
Russians  In  the  quantity  of  military  hard- 
ware.) His  first  priorities  were  a  return  to  a 
strengthened,  600-shlp  Navy,  production  of 
the  M-1  tank  and.  In  the  strategic  arena, 
the  MX  missile  and  the  B-1  bomber.  Today, 
American  forces  are  substantially  more 
ready  and  sustainable,  retention  rates  and 
recruit  quality  are  at  all-time  highs  and 
morale  Is  soaring. 

And  now.  not  colncldentally.  the  Russians 
are  saying  they  want  to  resume  talks  about 
arms  limitations  and  force  reductions.  Why 
the  about  face?  Only  the  very  naive  would 
attribute  It  to  some  Soviet  hope  for  world 
harmony.  No.  the  old  men  in  the  Kremlin 
realize  their  quest  for  military  superiority  is 
failing  and  negotiating  Is  now  In  their  na- 
tional interest. 

At  the  same  time.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  Is  over  in  Brussels  criti- 
cizing our  NATO  partners  for  not  carrying 
their  fair  share  of  the  defense  load.  Again. 
because  of  Increases  In  U.S.  defense  spend- 
ing, our  allies  are  expected  to  commit  more 
of  their  resources  to  defense— an  Idea  that 
was  scoffed  at  during  the  Carter  years. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  need  to  reduce 
the  national  deficit.  Also  there  should  be  no 
sacred  cows  when  It  comes  to  cutting  budg- 
ets. But  when  It  comes  to  defense,  the 
choice  Is  not  Just  between  guns  and  butter. 
It  also  affecU  our  ability  to  get  the  SovleU 
to  agree  to  arms  reductions  and  limitation 
treaties  and  to  lead  our  own  allies  Into  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  defending  the  Free  World. 
We  are  where  we're  at  because  we  were  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  to  strengthen  our 
military  posture.  Let's  not  lose  that  through 
some  spate  of  random  budget  cutting  with  a 
meat  cleaver.* 


SELF  HELP  FOUNDATION:  A 
WORLD  SERVICE 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Rotary  Clubs  and  churches 
across  America,  including  several  in 
my  district  in  northern  and  northwest- 
em  Iowa,  are  actively  involved  in  sup- 
porting the  Self  Help  Foundation  as  it 
strives  to  fight  hunger  In  the  develop- 
ing portions  of  our  world. 

The  new  Governor  of  Rotary  Dis- 
trict 597,  Michael  V.  Kamls  from  my 
hometown  of  Spirit  Lake.  lA,  recently 
provided  me  with  information  about 
the  extremely  worthwhile  goals  of  this 
foundation. 
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The  story  of  the  Self -Help  Founda- 
tion and  what  it  is  accomplishing  is  re- 
warding and  encouraging,  and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Kamls'  description  of  its 
work  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  best  way  to  serve  people  in  the 
hungry  nations  Is  to  help  those  people  help 
themselves.  To  give  them  things  does  not 
truly  serve  them:  it  makes  them  dependent. 
To  truly  serve  is  to  teach  others  how  to  help 
themselves  so  they  can  grow  by  expanding 
their  skills.  This  approach  takes  a  large 
commitment  of  time  and  energy.  Yet  it  Is 
the  only  way  of  serving  which  breaks  the 
chain  of  dependency. 

This  is  precisely  the  philosophy  of  the 
Self  Help  Foundation.  Established  in  Wa- 
verly.  Iowa  in  1959  by  Vem  Schleld.  Self 
Help  is  a  non-profit  organization  dedicated 
to  assisting  hungry  people  around  the  world 
become  self-reliant  by  transferring  appro- 
priate agricultural  manufacturing  capability 
and  farm  mechanization  services  to  develop- 
ing countries.  It  does  this  through  Its  simple 
12-horsepower  dlesel  tractor  and  twenty 
farming  Implements  specifically  designed 
for  that  technological  and  economical  envi- 
ronment. Introducing  agricultural  manufac- 
turing and  mechanization  has  t>een  a  long, 
slow  process  for  Self  Help  because  It  has 
had  to  change  thought  patterns  l>esides  in- 
troducing entirely  new  sets  of  skills.  But 
Self  Help  has  succeeded  in  25  years  in  bring- 
ing Its  services  and  equipment  to  fifty-four 
countries. 

Why  is  the  Self  Help  Foundation  receiv- 
ing the  response  It  is  from  people  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  developing  countries  and 
from  people  within  developing  countries? 
Because  It  sets  people  free  by  sharing  new 
ideas  and  skills  rather  than  making  them 
dependent  on  someone  else  to  give  them 
food  which  will  only  feed  them  for  a  day. 

Self  Help  Is  built  on  the  Idea  tiiat  farm 
implements  for  lesser  developed  agriculture 
must  be  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to  main- 
tain. Its  tractor  has  no  hydraulic  or  electri- 
cal system  and  has  an  uncomplicated  but 
powerful  drive-train. 

It  attacks  the  root  of  hunger  with  a  3- 
phase  program:  During  phase  one  the  trac- 
tors and  equipment  are  provided  to  the 
country  for  testing,  training  and  use  by 
farmers,  and  a  market  study  is  completed. 
The  testing  takes  place  in  the  rural  areas 
where  the  tractor  Is  proposed  to  be  used. 
The  testing  continues  In  every  type  of  soil 
available  In  the  area.  All  tests  are  conducted 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  Self 
Help  transfer  technicians  and  local  authori- 
ties. 

Phase  two  provides  training  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  manufacturing.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  training  program,  administrative  per- 
sonnel from  the  developing  country  are 
given  all  of  the  data  needed  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  production  machines  and  inven- 
tory required  to  manufacture  the  tractor 
and  implements  In  their  country.  The  final 
details  of  the  transfer  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology are  worked  out  prior  to  their  return. 
Head  instructors  from  developing  countries 
are  trained  in  the  sldlls  needed  to  manufac- 
ture the  Jigs,  fixtures,  patterns,  tractor  and 
implements. 

In  phase  three,  centers  are  established  to 
manufacture  the  equipment  locally  and  pro- 
vide training  and  employment.  Since  75  to 
95  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  and 
this  is  the  greatest  area  of  unemployment, 
the  program  goes  to  where  the  people  are. 
The  newly  trained  Instructor  and  Self  Help 
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transfer  agent  travel  back  to  the  developing 
country  where  they  train  the  local  people  to 
be  the  teachers  and  lead  personnel  in  the 
manufacturing.  Formerly  unskilled  people 
are  building  tractors  and  earning  a  better 
Income  than  they  ever  hoped  to  earn. 
People  are  now  getting  training  that  would 
be  unavailable  to  them  anywhere  else. 
Moreover,  the  tractors  they  build  make  the 
people's  lives  complete:  they  know  how  to 
use  the  tractor  and  the  implements,  they 
can  repair  them  and  can  manufacture  their 
own  spare  parts,  and  they  have  the  ability 
at  last  to  multiply  crop  yields  and  provide 
far  more  food  for  their  society  than  they 
could  ever  do  with  hand  or  animal  power. 

The  story  of  Self  Help  demonstrates  that 
appropriate  manufacturing  technology  can 
be  successfully  transferred  to  developing 
countries.  Illiterate  and  semi-literate  people 
can  be  trained  to  manufacture,  operate  and 
maintain  appropriate  equipment.  Small 
tractors  can  improve  farm  productivity  and 
raise  the  net  Income  of  farmers  in  develop- 
ing countries.  Leaders  of  countless  small  na- 
tions, men  in  our  own  foreign  assistance 
programs,  in  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Bank. 
in  the  K.lSi.  programs  overseas  and  else- 
where have  praised  the  work  of  Vem 
Schleld  and  the  Self  Help  Foundation.  It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  studiy  its  approaches  to 
the  world  hunger  problem  and  not  only 
praise  it  but  emulate  lt.« 


VETERANS  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PKiniSTLVAIfIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEITTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  two 
health  care  programs  for  veterans 
which  are  due  to  expire  in  the  next  2 
years.  Last  year,  the  administration  re- 
quested that  legislation  similar  to  this 
bill  be  introduced.  Because  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care  had  completed  its  legislative  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  admin- 
istration's request,  we  deferred  action 
on  several  of  the  items  contained  in 
that  request.  I  expect  that  we  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  measure  in  the 
early  part  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  extend 
the  VA's  authority  to  contract  for  care 
in  halfway  houses  and  other  communi- 
ty-based treatment  facilities  for  veter- 
ans suffering  from  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disabilities.  Last 
year.  83  VA  medical  centers  had  297 
contracts  with  halfway  houses,  thera- 
peutic communities,  psychiatric  resi- 
dential treatment  centers,  and  other 
community-based  treatment  facilities 
for  such  veterans.  Over  $6  million  was 
expended  last  year  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  this  type  of  care, 
which  benefited  nearly  6,000  veterans. 
This  program  was  initiated  by  the  VA 
In  April,  1980.  following  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  96-22. 

A  recent  evaluative  report  of  this 
program,  which  is  designated  as  a  pilot 
program,  found  that  the  community- 
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based  programs  serve  as  a  great  facili- 
tator for  reentry  into  the  community 
for  certain  alienated  veterans  with 
substance  abuse  problems.  Put  in 
other  words,  this  is  a  useful  program 
which  serves  as  an  adjimct  to  the  very 
successful  in-house  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA:  it  provides  transition- 
al services  to  veterans  who  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  problems.  The  VA  noted  that 
despite  higher  initial  treatment  costs, 
the  program  appeared  to  be  effective 
in  reducing  expenditures  for  subse- 
quent treatment. 

Section  3  would  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  to  a  program 
which  is  one  of  the  truly  effective  and 
respected  Federal-State  sharing  pro- 
grams. I  have  spoken  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  about  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram which  grants  States  up  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  or  re- 
modeling faculties  which  provide  nurs- 
ing home  and  domiciliary  care  to  older 
veterans.  While  I  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  author- 
izing these  funds  to  insure  that  we  are 
making  grants  where  the  need  is  great- 
est, I  want  to  Insm-e  that  this  program 
continues  to  operate  without  any 
interruption.  Thus.  I  am  introducing 
this  measure  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
program  for  an  additional  3  years. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  tnis 
measure.* 


COOPERATIVE  EAST- WEST 
VENTURES 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  AKKAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEIfTATITES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  find  ourselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problems  of  budgets,  taxes,  spending 
cuts,  and  other  current  issues,  I  want 
to  briefly  highlight  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation from  the  98th  Congress  which 
has  the  potential  effect  of  improving 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  refer  to  Public  Law 
98-562  which  encourages  cooperative 
East- West  ventures  in  space,  including 
a  possible  Joint  space  mission  to  Mars. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Omni  mag- 
azine. Senator  Spark  M.  Matsumaga  of 
Hawaii  discussed  this  issue  in  the  most 
compelling  terms.  Unless  we  find 
greater  areas  of  cooperation  which  can 
transcend  the  rivalries  and  divisive- 
ness  between  East  and  West,  the 
himian  species  may  be  doomed  to 
eventual  self-extinction.  It  is  courage 
and  vision  which  are  needed  now  to 
seize  this  opportunity  and  push  ahead 
in  the  area  where  cooperation  is  possi- 
ble now. 

Senator  Matsunaga  has  exercised 
great  leadership  in  this  issue  already, 
and  his  article  in  Omni  points  the  di- 
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rection  we  need  to  go.  I  urge  my  col- 
leasrues  to  read  It  and  reflect  upon  Ita 
message. 

The  article  follows: 

FnsT  Woms 

"The  custodians  of  the  real  world  wUl  dls- 
fwt—  an  International  Mars  mission  proposal 
as  naive,  but  I  hope  they  will  pause  first  and 
recall  the  universal  story  of  the  newborn 
child."  The  holiday  season,  with  Its  eternal 
theme  of  peace  on  Earth  and  goodwill 
among  all  people,  l'  profoundly  relevant  to 
our  dawning  Space  Age. 

I  first  learned  about  such  values  from  my 
father,  a  Shinto  priest,  and  had  them  rein- 
forced when  I  later  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  The  foUower  of  any  other  tradiUon— 
Jew.  Moslem,  Hindu.  Buddhist— would  rec- 
ognize these  beliefs  u  weU.  For  they  are 
embodied  in  the  universal  story  of  the 
divine  birth— the  Joyously  received  entry 
into  the  world  of  a  child  destined  to  bring 
salvation  to  a  suffering  humanity. 

The  divinely  conceived  child  personifies  a 
uniquely  human  capacity  for  spiritual  tran- 
scendence. Other  species  accept  and  live  out 
their  Darwinian  fates.  But  humanity  con- 
stantly transcends  its  condition  by  Inspired 
feaU  of  the  imagination  that  the  reasoning 
mind  translates  Into  working  reality.  Thus, 
although  we  lark  »lngs,  we  fly  in  space;  al- 
though we  lack  gills,  we  swim  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  when  our  hearts  fall,  we  revive 
them  or  even  replace  them. 

But  if  science  Is  an  active  participant  In 
the  himian  quest  for  transcendence.  It  is  the 
spiritual  Impulse  that  defines  the  goal,  the 
punxwe  of  human  striving,  and  the  ultimate 
promise  of  salvation. 

The  one  goal  that  inspires  hiunanity's 
greatest  achievements  is.  to  my  mind,  unity. 
Prom  Einstein's  search  for  a  unifled-field 
theory,  to  Mozart's  subUme  harmonies,  to 
the  exquisitely  balanced  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon,  humanity's  most  inspired 
achievements  have  always  evoked  tran- 
scendent unity.  By  contrast,  our  Darwinian 
"real  world"  continually  succumbs  to  primi- 
tive Impulses  for  dominance,  divlsiveneas, 
and  war,  which  we  helplessly  rationalize  and 
romanticize. 

So  two  antithetical  Impulses  struggle  for 
ascendancy  within  each  Individual,  each  cul- 
ture. One,  determlninistic  and  bestial,  drives 
ua  to  disunity;  the  other  transcendent  and 
spiritual,  inspires  us  to  unity. 

And  now,  I  beUeve,  the  age-old  struggle 
between  these  two  forces  enters  what  may 
be  its  final  chapter.  The  setting  is  the 
cosmos  itself.  Here  on  our  tiny  microbe  of  a 
planet,  humanity  stands  poised  to  launch  a 
new  age  of  limitless  discovery.  But  we 
cannot  hope  to  populate  the  cosmos  as  long 
as  we  carry  within  us  the  seed  of  domi- 
nance, divlsiveness,  and  self-destruction. 
Unless  we  first  transcend  our  worser  selves, 
we  are  doomed. 

That  is  the  context  In  which  currently 
fashionable  visions  of  the  future  need  to  be 
examined.  Any  suggestion  that  our  greatest 
scientific  minds  should  be  mobilized  in  a  na- 
tional effort  dedicated  to  finding  newer  and 
Ja^er  outlets  for  base,  primitive  fantasies, 
rationalized  In  a  thousand  ways,  denies  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  American  Intelligence 
and  Imagination.  Such  thinking  strikes  at 
the  very  essence  of  our  religious  Ideals.  We 
cannot  attain  transcendent  unity  with  a 
video-game  vision  of  the  future. 

Already,  the  greatest  visionaries  of  the 
Space  Age  have  rejected  man's  baser  In- 
stincts. Arthur  C.  Clarke,  for  example,  has 
written  that  we  must  replace  the   "techno- 
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logical  obacenlUes"  of  a  star-wara  defense 
with  the  'technological  decency"  of  an 
international  space  effort.  In  the  same  vein, 
Isaac  Asimov  calls  for  globallsm  rather  than 
tribalism  In  the  Space  Age.  These  literary 
prophets  know  that  even  as  fantasy,  the 
star-wars  program  Is  a  second-rate  produc- 
tion, a  perversion  of  the  uniquely  human  ca- 
pacity to  create  transcendent  forms  that 
unify. 

It  Is  the  task  of  poUtlcal  leaders  to  trans- 
late such  visions  Into  policies  that  will  set 
this  nation  on  a  new  and  more  promising 
course.  It  should  be  a  course  that  future 
generations,  endless  future  generations,  can 
pursue  with  wonder  and  zeal. 

In  that  spirit,  I  introduced  legislation  pro- 
posing a  Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  program  consist- 
ing of  space  missions  of  gradually  increasing 
complexity,  linked  to  a  moratorium  on 
space-weapons  testing.  These  ventures 
would  buUd  toward  an  international 
manned  mission  to  Mars  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  program  would  unfold  in  the 
same  time  frame  as  star  wars  but  at  far  leas 
cost  and  with  far  more  promise.  In  contrast 
to  star  wars,  which  polarizes  scientific  in- 
quiry on  the  frontier  of  space,  an  interna- 
tional Mars  mission— a  Ift-month  voyage 
Into  space— would  enlist  the  world's  best  sd- 
entlsts  and  engineers  in  a  united  enterprise, 
the  most  stirring  undertaking  in  human  his- 
tory. Indeed,  while  pursuing  this  new  path 
of  exploration  and  discovery.  Americans  and 
Soviets  might  even  rediscover  their  common 
humanity. 

No  doubt  the  administrators  and  custo- 
dians of  our  8elf-absort)ed  "real  world"  will 
be  tempted  to  rttgrnim  an  International  Mars 
mission  proposal  as  naive;  but  I  hope  they 
wUl  pause  first,  set  their  legal  pads  and 
briefing  papers  aside,  and  recall  the  univer- 
sal story  of  the  newborn  child. 

What  was  it  that  brought  the  three  wise 
men  to  Bethlehem  on  Christmas  Day?  Was 
it  to  hear  yet  another  lecture  on  the  self- 
perpetuation  complexities  of  the  "real 
world"?  Of  course  not.  They  came  to  behold 
the  promise  of  something  new  and  divinely 
Inspired,  a  new  wisdom  that  offered  rebirth 
for  a  multitude  of  people. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  ask.  Does  this  new 
idea  fit  the  need?  Is  it  what  our  nascent 
Space  Age  requires?  If  the  answer  is  yes, 
then  we  should  have  the  courage  to  take  the 
necessary  initiatives  In  the  policy  sphere. 

An  International  Mars  mission  would 
herald  the  birth  of  a  new.  transcendent  age. 
Mankind's  highest  aspirations  in  art.  sci- 
ence, and  religion  would  be  finally  realised. 
The  beast  of  divlsiveneas  would  be  securely 
caged  as  humanity  began  a  Journey  Into  the 
cosmos,  unified  at  last.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FELIX  R. 
NEVAREZ 


HON.  MATTHEW  d  MARTINEZ 

OrCAUFOKHIA 
IK  THX  HOUSK  OT  RXPRXSCfTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  January  30.  198S 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
truely  an  honor  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  valuable  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Felix  R.  Nevarez  to  his  commu- 
nity and  especially  to  the  young 
people  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Nevarez  owns  his  own  business 
which  is  known  as  Felix's  Pantry" 
and  located  In  Montebello,  CA.  Felix 
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was  the  third  of  11  children  bom  to 
Francisco  and  Nativldad  Navarez.  He 
attended  Mariana  Elementary  School. 
Belvedere  Junior  High  School.  Roose- 
velt High  School.  Los  Angeles  City 
College,  and  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  Felix  and  his  wife  have 
been  married  for  44  years.  They  have 
three  daughters  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Felix  R. 
Nevarez  have  arranged  an  honorary 
dinner  on  his  behalf  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  hard  work  and  unself- 
ish giving  that  has  distinguished  Felix 
and  has  prompted  this  special  recogni- 
tion. 

Felix  first  became  involved  with  the 
organization  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Youth  Band  in  the  hopes  of  providing 
activites  for,  and  developing  the  tal- 
ents of,  our  cities  young  people.  The 
fundraisers  for  band  uniforms  and  in- 
struments required  many  hours  of  or- 
ganization and  hard  work  but  the  re- 
sults were  an  award-winning  band  that 
gave  pride  and  a  feeling  of  self-worth 
to  many  children  in  the  east  Los  Ange- 
les area.  Later.  Felix  expanded  this 
program  to  include  a  topnotch  driU 
team. 

The  work  that  Felix  has  done  for  St. 
Michaels,  a  monastery  in  Bell  Oar- 
dens.  CA,  has  been  considerable.  The 
monastery  would  hold  fundraiser  din- 
ners twice  a  year  at  which  Felix  would 
cook  and  serve  the  food  to  all  the 
guests. 

Aside  from  these  contributions  Felix 
has  been  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  organization.  And  it  is  this 
service  that  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  honorary  dinner  held  for  him.  No 
other  action  can  better  illustrate  Mr. 
Nevarez's  commitment  to  the  youth  of 
Los  Angeles.  This  organization  seems 
to  embody  all  that  is  admirable  in 
community  service  for  the  youth. 
Felix's  latest  efforts  have  been  direct- 
ed toward  the  procurement  of  eqtilp- 
ment  for  summer  camps,  food  for  nu- 
merous meals  which  have  been  en- 
Joyed  by  many  Scouts  at  their  various 
functions.  In  general.  Felix  has  been  a 
dedicated  and  forceful  personality 
behind  the  Boy  Scout  orgaiilzation  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Felix  Nevarez  may  not 
have  contributed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  assist  the  youth  of 
Los  Angeles,  but  he  has  given  some- 
thing of  even  more  value  and  often 
harder  to  share.  Felix  has  given  him- 
self, his  time,  his  energy  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  building  strong  foun- 
dations for  our  children's  develop- 
ment.* 
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SSI  CHANOES  TO  PROTECT 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  PAR- 
TICIPANTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHtJStTTS 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  original- 
ly filed  in  the  last  Congress  which 
would  make  necessary  changes  to  the 
SSI  law  so  as  not  to  penalize  recipients 
whose  incomes,  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  disabilities,  may  be  spasmodic 
or  uneven  throughout  the  year. 

Under  current  SSI  regulations,  all 
beneficiaries  must  have  their  income 
redetermined  on  a  monthly  basis  to  es- 
tablish whether  their  income  was  over 
the  amount  allowed  under  the  pro- 
gram. If  such  a  determination  is  made, 
the  receiplent's  benefits  are  then  re- 
duced by  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
coverage. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  their 
being  Income  limitations  set,  the 
monthly  redetermination  works  an 
unfair  hardship  on  those  disabled  per- 
sons whose  incomes  vary  greatly  from 
month  to  month.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  those  participating 
In  sheltered  workshop  programs.  By 
their  very  nature,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  In  these  workshops  varies 
greatly  from  month  to  month  and 
since  the  participants  of  these  pro- 
grams are  paid  generally  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  their  incomes  necessarily 
fluctuate  with  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  the  workshop.  It  is  not  un- 
common, for  instance,  for  a  workshop 
to  be  very  busy  in  the  months  preced- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  but  to  be 
very  slow  in  the  months  thereafter. 

The  problem  that  affects  the  dis- 
abled people— and  in  particular,  the 
mentally  retarded— who  work  in  these 
programs  is  that  while  their  annual  in- 
comes may  well  not  exceed  the  annual 
Income  allowed  without  penalty  under 
the  SSI  program,  their  Income  during 
several  busy  months  may  exceed  the 
limits  when  that  annual  Income  limi- 
tation is  divided  by  12.  The  result  is 
that  the  monthly  SSI  check  Is  reduced 
and  that  reduction  is  not  recouped  in  a 
low-earning  month.  Thus,  even  though 
the  Individual's  annual  earnings  may 
not  exceed  the  income  limits,  he  or 
she  is  penalized  because  of  the  month- 
ly accounting  process. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  rectify  this  situation  by  provid- 
ing that  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  SSI  benefit  for  disabled  Individ- 
uals engaged  In  sheltered  workshop 
employment  or  for  those  whose 
Income  is  Irregular  or  spasmodic, 
monthly  Income  shall  be  assumed  to 
be  equal  to  the  average  monthly 
Income  over  a  year.  This  process  will 
stlU  allow  an  Income  limitation  to  be 
maintained  but  will  result  in  fairer 
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treatment  for  those  whose  income  Is 
uneven  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Barbara  Turner,  the  past  president  of 
the  Association  for  Clients  of  People. 
Inc.,  in  Fall  River,  MA.  for  brinirlng 
this  very  unfair  situation  to  my  atten- 
tion. Ms.  Turner  is  a  very  dedicated  In- 
dividual who  has  taken  the  time  to 
leam  the  very  complicated  laws  and 
regulations  that  affect  the  disabled 
people  she  so  ably  assists.  I  am  very 
greatful  for  her  help  in  introducing 
this  legislation.* 


VETERANS  DAY  1984 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  ooinracTicuT 

nr  THZ  H0T7SE  OF  REPRXSOITATTVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  last  Congress  adjourned,  our 
Nation  celebrated  its  annual  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  on  the  12th  day 
of  November.  At  that  time  the  people 
and  the  veterans  of  this  coimtry  gath- 
ered to  remember  and  to  honor  those 
who  had  fought  In  the  various  wars  In 
which  the  United  States  had  partici- 
pated. In  groupings  large  and  small 
around  the  country,  they  recalled  the 
valor,  the  pain,  the  glory,  and,  often- 
times, the  death  of  family  members 
and  companions. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  observance 
of  Veterans  Day  took  on  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  1984.  The  Vietnam  Memorial 
was  completed,  dedicated  and  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
people.  Various  Veterans  Day  activi- 
ties held  on  The  Mall,  while  emphasiz- 
ing the  veterans  of  our  most  recent 
war  in  Vietnam,  included  also  repre- 
sentation of  veterans  of  past  wars.  The 
camaraderie  exhibited  on  The  Mall 
demonstrated  the  common  interest  of 
the  veterans  of  every  generation.  That 
interest  is  to  maintain  forever  the 
United  States  of  America  as  "the  land 
of  the  free." 

Most  of  my  colleagues  were  unable 
to   participate   in  the  Veterans  Day 
ceremonies  on  The  liCall.  but  I  would 
like  to  share  with  them  a  part  of  the 
observance  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
positive  sign  In  the  healing  process 
from  the  Vietnam  war.  The  National 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  Steve  Mason,  read  to 
the  vast  crowd  that  day  an  excerpt 
from     his    work     "Johnny's    Song." 
Having  served  his  country  In  Vietnam, 
Steve  Mason  knew  a  lot  of  Johnnys. 
Having  known  a  lot  of  Johnnys,  Steve 
Mason  continues  to  serve  his  country. 
Trx  Wall  Withik,  am  Ezcxhpt  prom 
johhitt's  sono 
(By  Steve  Mason) 
Most  real  men 
hanging  tough 
in  their  early  forties 
would  like  the  rest  of  us  to  think 
they  could  really  handle  one  more  war 
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and  two  more  women. 
But  I  know  better. 
You  have  no  more  lies  to  tell. 
I  have  no  more  dreams  to  believe. 
I  have  seen  it  In  your  face 
I  am  sure  you  have  noticed  It 
in  mine: 

that  thousand  yard  stare 
that  does  not  look  out- 
It  looks  in— 
at  the  unutterable, 
unalterable  truth  of  our  war. 
The  eye  sees 
what  the  mind  believes. 
And  all  that  I  know  of  war. 
aU  that  I  have  heard  of  peace, 
has  me  looking  over  my  shoulder 
for  that  one  bullet 
which  still  has  my  name  on  It— 
circling 

round  and  round  the  globe 
waiting  and  circling 
circling  and  waiting 
until  I  break  from  cover 
and  It  takes  its  best,  last  shot. 
In  the  absence  of  Time, 
the  accuracy  of  guilt  is  assured. 
It  Is  a  cosmic  marksman. 
Since  Vietnam, 
I  have  run  a  zig  zag  course 
across  the  open  fields  of  America 
taking  refuge  in  the  inner  cities. 
From  MacArthur  Park 
to  Washington  Square 
from  Centennial  Park 
to  DuPont  Circle. 

on  the  grassy,  urban  knolls  of  America 
I  have  seen  an  army  of  combat  veterans 
hidden  among  the  trees. 
Veterans  of  all  our  recent  wars. 
Each  a  part  of  the  best  of  his  generation. 
Waiting  in  his  teeth  for  peace. 
They  do  not  lurk  there 
on  the  backs  of  park  benches 
drooling  into  their  socks 
above  the  remote,  turtled  backs 
of  chessplayers  playing  soldiers. 
They  do  not  perch  upon  the  gutter's  Up 
of  midnight  fountains 
and  noontime  wishing  wells 
like  surrealistic  gargoyles 
guarding  the  coins  and  simple  wishes 
of  young  lovers. 
No. 

I  have  seen  them  in  the  quiet  dignity 
of  their  aloneness. 
Singly,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  own  perspective. 
And  always  at  the  edges  of  the  clearing. 
Patrolling  like  perimeter  guards, 
or  obso'vlng  as  primitive  gods, 
each  In  his  own  way  looks  out  to  the  park 
that  he  might  "see"  in  to  the  truth. 
Some,  like  me 
enjoy  the  comfortable  base 
of  a  friendly  tree 
that  we  might  cock  one  eye 
to  the  center  of  the  park 
toward  the  rearing  bronze  horsemen 
of  other  wars 

who  would  lead  us  backwards  to  glory. 
Daily,  they  are  fragged 
by  a  platoon  of  disgruntled  pigeons 
saying  it  best  for  all  of  us. 
And  with  the  other  eye, 
we  read  the  poetry  of  America  the  Beautiful 
as  she  combs  her  noontime  hair 
and  eats  precise  shrimp  sandwiches 
and  salad  Nlcoise  catered  by  Tupperware- 
and  never  leaves  a  single  crumb. 
No  wonder  America  is  the  only  country 
In  the  world  which  doesn't  smell  like  food. 
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.  .  .  and  I  remember  you  and  me     - 

picnidnc  at  the  side 

of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  the  rain 

eating  the  Limas  and  Ham  from  the  can 

■ittlnc  easy  tn  our  youth  and  our  strength 

driving  hard  bargains  with  each  other 

for  the  C-ratlon  goodies 

we  unwrapped  like  Christmas  presents. 

Somwhow  It  really  seemed  to  matter 

what  he  got  versus  what  you  got. 

It  wasn't  easy  trading  cheese  and  crackers 

for  chocolate  covered  peanut  butter  cookies! 

And  the  pound  cake— Forget  about  It! 

I  knew  a  guy  would  cut  a  hole  In  It 

and  pretend  it  was  a  doughnut. 

For  six  months  I  watched  that 

and  refused  to  ask  him  about  It. 

I  did  finally.  And  you  guessed  It. 

He  hated  pound  cake. 

And  remember  the  water  blsciilt 

that  came  in  Its  own  tln?- 

I  think  they  had  the  moxle  to  call  it  a 

cookie- 
It  came  with  the  marmalade 

and  was  made  by  that  outfit  in  Chicago 

we  promised  to  bum  to  the  ground  some- 
day. 

Damn,  how  did  your  buddy,  the  animal, 

ever  eat  that  crap? 

Then,  we'd  happily  wash  down  the  whole 
mess 

with  freckly- faced  strawberry  kool-ald 

straight  from  the  canteen 

some  days  there'd  be  goofy  grape 

(anything  to  keep  from  choking 

on  the  taste  of  purified  water). 

Bleck. 

But  somehow  I  sensed  all  the  while 

that  I'd  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself 

for  enjoying  your  company  so  much 

or  being  so  good  at  the  game  we  played. 

We  were  the  best— You  A  I. 

In  our  parks, 

there  are  whole  other  armies  of  veterans 

mostly  young  and  mostly  old 

but  always  ageless 

who  are  not  alone. 

They  share  with  their  families 

and  their  friends 

these  open-aired 

above-ground  time  capsules 

of  our  national  culture. 

They  read  aloud  to  themselves 

and  their  children 

from  the  plaques  and  statues 

monuments  and  markers 

those  one-line  truths 

of  our  common  experience 

as  if  there  could  be  a  real  significance 

in  words  like  Love  and  Hate  tattooed 

on  the  clenched,  granite  fists  of  America. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  angry 

it  seems  as  if  I  could  start  my  own  country 

with  the  same  twenty  SpUl  and  SpeU  words 

we  shake  out  at  the  feet  of  our  heroes 

like  some  crone  spreading  her  hands 

over  the  runes  prior  to  a  mystic  reading. 

Words  like: 

peace  and  sacrifice,  war  and  young 

supreme  and  duty,  service  and  honor 

country,  nation,  men  and  men  and  men 
again, 

sometimes  Ood  and  don't  forget  women! 

Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marines  and  free- 
dom. 

Then.  Just  as  quickly,  the  anger  passes 

and  reverence  takes  its  place. 

Those  are  good  words,  noble  words,  solemn 
&  sincere. 

It  is  the  language  of  Death 

which  frightens  me: 

It  Is  unearthly  to  speak  life  concepts 

over  the  dead. 
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Death  Is  inarUcuUtely  final 
refusing  forever  to  negotiate. 

,  That,  and  the  awesome  responsibility 
we  place  eternally  on  our  fallen 
teenage  sons, 
seems  unbearably  heavy 
against  the  lengthening,  prancing 
shadows  of  Sunday's  frisbeers. 

Apparently,  there  is  no  period 
which  can  be  placed  after  sacrifice. 
All  Uf  e  is  struggle. 
An  act  of  natural  balance 
and  indomitable  courage. 
As  it  is  with  man 
so  It  Is  with  mankind. 
It  we  permit  Memorial  Day 
to  come  to  us  every  day, 
we  Ignore  the  concept  of  sacrifice 
and  dilute  its  purpose. 
When  we  do  that 
we  Incur  the  responsibility 
to  effect  change. 
If  we  are  successful, 
the  sacrifice  has  renewed  meaning. 
It  seems  there  is  no  alternative  to  life. 
But  there  may  be  to  war.  .  . 
The  values  of  our  society  seem  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  our  parks 
and  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  veterans 
who  look  there  for  validation 
and  find  only  confusion  and  sadness. 
Strange.  I  have  observed  no  monuments 
to  survivors. 

No  obelisk  to  mark  the  conflict 
of  those  who  risked 
and  lived  perhaps  to  fight  again 
or  perhaps  to  speak  of  peace. 
Nowhere,  yet,  a  wall  for  the  living. 
There  is  no  wonder 
guilt  is  the  sole  survivor  of  war. 
We  do  not  celebrate  life  after  combat 
because  our  concept  of  glory 
lives  neither  in  victory  nor  In  peace 
but  in  Death. 

There  are  plagues  at  the  doorsteps 
of  skyscrapers; 

In  New  York  on  10th  and  the  Avenue 
of  the  Americas  it  reads: 

IX  IfKMORT  or  THOSa  ntOM  GRXSIfWICH  VIL- 
LAGE WHO  MADE  THE  StmtKMB  SACKinCX  Of 
THE  KOKEAlf  COITVUCT.  1950-1  SSI 

In  Nashville's  Centennial  Park 

In  a  shaded  wood 

to  one  side  of  the  Parthenon 

built  to  scale  and  to  the  glory 

which  was  Greece, 

a  small  statue  stands: 

it  is  inscribed: 

I  GAVE  MT  BEST  TO  MAKE  A  BrTTKR  WOHLS, 
t»lT-l(lS 

I  Stood  there  one  fall 
ankle  deep  tn  leaves 
and  looked  up  at  the  night  sky 
through  a  hole  In  a  ceiling  of  trees 
wondering  how  much  better  the  world 
might  look  from  up  there. 
From  the  moon 
only  one  mandate  object 
can  t>e  viewed  by  the  naked  eye; 
The  Great  Wall  of  China 
(a  tribute  to  man's  functional  paranoia) 
It's  a  peculiar  perspective 
because  we're  a  lot  closer 
and  the  only  manmade  object  We  can  see 
Is  THE  WaU  In  Washington,  D.C. 
(a  veterans  solemn  pledge  to  remember) 
There  is  one  other  wall,  of  course. 
One  we  never  speak  of. 
One  we  never  see. 

One  which  separates  memory  from  mad- 
ness. 
In  a  place  no  one  offers  flowers. 
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THE  WALL  WITHIN. 

We  permit  no  visitors. 

Mine  looks  like  any  of  a  million 

nameless,  brick  walls- 
It  stands  in  the  tear-down  ghetto  of  my  soul; 

that  part  of  me  which  reason  avoids 

for  fear  of  dirtying  its  clothes 

and  from  atop  which  my  sorrow  and  my 
rage 

hurl  bottles  and  invectives 

at  the  rolled-up  windows 

of  my  paaaing  youth. 

Do  you  know  the  wall  I  mean? 

I  learned  of  mine  that  night  in  the  rain 

when  I  spoke  at  the  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton. 

We  all  noticed  how  the  wall  ran  like  tears 

and  every  man's  name  we  found 

on  the  polished,  black  granite  face 

seemed  to  have  our  eyes  staring  back  at  us: 

crying. 

It  was  haunting. 

Later  I  would  realize 

I  had  caught  my  first  glimpse 

of  the  WaU  Within. 

And  those  tears  were  real. 

You  and  I  do  not  walk  about  the  WaU 
Within 

like  Hamlet  on  the  battlements. 

No  one  with  our  savvy 

would  expose  himself  like  that 

especially  to  a  frightened,  angry  man. 

Suicide  loiters  in  our  subconscious 

and  bears  a  grudge:  an  assassin 

on  hashish.  We  must  be  wary. 

No.  We  sit  there  legless  in  our  immobility 

rolling  precariously  in  our  self-pity 

Uke  ugly  Humpty  Dumptles 

with  disdain  even  for  the  King's  horaes 

as  we  lean  over  the  ledge  to  write 

upside  down  with  chalk,  bleached  white 

with  our  truth 

the  names  of  all  the  other  casualties 

of  the  Vietnam  War 

(our  loved  ones) 

the  ones  the  Pentagon  didn't  put  in  uniform 

but  died  anyway. 

Some  because  they  stopped  being  who 

they  always  were 

Just  as  truly  as  If  they'd  found 

another  way  to  breathe. 

Others,  because  they  did  die 

honest-to-God  casualties  of  the 

Vietnam  War 

because  they  lost  the  wUl 

to  breathe  at  all. 

My  mother  gave  her  first  recital 

at  Carnegie  Hall  at  age  eleven. 

Sometimes,  when  I  was  a  boy 

I'd  watch  her  play  the  piano 

and  wonder  if  God.  after  all,  was  not  a 
woman. 

One  evening  when  I  was  in  the  bush 

she  turned  on  the  6:00  news 

and  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

My  mother's  name  is  on  the  WaU  Within. 

You  starting  to  get  the  idea? 

Our  lists  may  be  different 

but  shoulder  to  shoulder 

if  we  could  find  the  right  flat  cloud 

on  a  perfect,  black  night 

we  could  project  our  images 

upon  a  god-sized  drive-in  theatre 

wide  enough  to  race  Ben  Hur  across 

for  a  thousand  years  .  .  . 

Because  the  WaU  Within 

adds  up  the  true  cost  of  war  .  .  , 

We  can  recite  58,013  in  our  sleep 

even  the  day  after  they  update  it, 

but  how  many  of  those  KIA  had  kids? 

How  many  of  them  got  nice  step-dads? 
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Whose  waU  do  they  go  on? 

And  what  about  you  vets 

who  came  home  to  your  wife  and  kids 

only  to  divorce  her  because 

there  wasn't  anybody  else  to  be  angry  at? 

How  many  dimes 

have  you  long-distance  fathers 

drop[>ed  into  the  slot 

to  hear  how  another  man 

was  raising  your  children? 

Yeah,  Yeah.  I  can  hear  you  hoUerin'. 

•Put  it  on  the  wall!  Put  it  on  the  waU!" 

Damn  right,  it's  on  the  waU  .  .  . 

And  you  remember  how  that  came  down? 

You  told  the  three  year  old 

his  daddy  loved  him 

and  his  mommy  loved  him 

and  nothing  would  ever  change  that. 

But  it  did  anyway. 

But  not  because  you  didn't  love  him 
enough, 

but  because  you  loved  him  too  much 

to  be  a  part-time  daddy. 

And  you  couldn't  explain  that  to  him 

because  you  couldn't  explain  it  to  you. 

What  the  heU?  I  mean  who  were  you, 

Spinoza?  You  came  home  a  twenty-two  year 
old 

machine  gunner  for  chrissake, 

you  did  the  best  you  could. 

POT  rr  ON  THE  WALL!! 

And  somewhere,  in  an  art  gaUery,  maybe. 

Is  a  portrait  of  American  Grieving  Parent- 
hood. 

Handholding,  RockweUian  caricatures 

of  wisdom  and  forbearance 

and  oh  yes,  pride 

sitting  on  the  front  porch 

of  the  township 

waving  their  lemonades 

at  the  Greyhound  bus  driver. 

Baloney.  The  names  go  UP! 

Because  every  time  you  can't  find  Mom, 

you  damned  weU  better  caU  Doc  Smith 

'cause  she's  up  on  the  second  floor  again 

sitting  on  the  floor  in  Johnny's  closet 

smelling  his  Varsity  sweater 

with  the  sleeves  around  her  shoulders 

sobbing  something  maybe  only  Johnny  ever 

understood. 

But  don't  worry  about  dad, 

who  never  fished  again, 

or  watched  a  baUgame  on  TV  again 

and  won't  talk  to  anyone  this  year 

between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 

He's  doing  fine. 

He  Just  doesn't  exercise 

as  much  as  he  should, 

but  Doc  Smith  assures  us  there's  no  medical 

reason  why  the  folks  should  have 

separate  bedrooms: 

Dad  Just  likes  to  read  a  lot  these  days. 

If  you  and  I  were  men  of  common  con- 
science 

we  might  agree  on  a  coUectlve  dedication 

to  our  Walls  Within. 

As  for  me 

they  could  aU  read: 

This  waU  is  dedicated 

to  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 

wives,  husbands, 

sons,  daughters, 

lovers,  friends 

and  most  of  aU  dreams 

of  the  men  and  women 

who  risked  it  aU  in  Vietnam 

whUe  you  continued  to  lose  them 

during  and  after  the  war 

with  less  a  chance  than  they  for  a  parade 

and  no  chance  at  aU  for  an  explanation. 

You  lost  them  to  buUets,  internment, 

drugs,  suicide,  alcohol,  JaU,  PTS, 

Divorce,  but  never  never  did  any  of  you 
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ever  lose  them  to  the  truth 
which  is  now  being  shared 
across  this  great  nation 
in  such  an  act  of  spontaneous 
moral  courage.  Its  like  may  never 
have  been  seen  on  any  battlefield 
in  the  history  of  mankind  .  .  . 
Amen  to  that,  brother.* 
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JOE  RADH:  50  YEARS.  AND 
COUNTING,  OP  DOING  GOOD 


YOUNG     AND     STELLA     LOUIS— 
OUR  LONGEST  MARRIED 

COUPLE 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCALIFORinA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPBXSEHTATITKS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  a 
search  by  Worldwide  Marriage  Ea- 
counter  in  honor  of  World  Marriage 
Day  has  turned  up  Young  and  Stella 
Louis  of  San  Luis  Obispo  as  the  long- 
est married  couple  in  California's  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and  Santa 
Cruz  Counties.  Young  and  Stella  cele- 
brated their  72d  wedding  anniversary 
on  December  31,  and  they  seem 
headed  for  many  more  years  of 
wedded  happiness. 

Yoimg  Louis  is  the  oldest  of  eight 
children  of  Ah  Louis,  who  first  came 
to  California  in  1860,  and  Gon  Ying  of 
San  Francisco.  They  settled  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  where  Young  was  bom  in 
1893.  Stella  Louis  was  bom  in  1897  in 
Berkeley,  CA,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  very  few  Chinese  women  permit- 
ted in  the  United  States.  Young  and 
Stella  met  at  a  church  bazaar  in  San 
Francisco  early  in  1912.  when  they 
were  both  in  their  teens.  They  were 
married  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  First 
Christian  Church  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Over  the  years.  Young  worked  In  a 
number  of  theaters  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  He  attended  California  Poly- 
technic State  University,  where  he  ma- 
jored in  electrical  engineering,  and 
graduated  in  1923.  For  several  years, 
Yoimg  served  as  secretary  of  the  Cal 
Poly's  Alumni  Association,  and  in 
1960,  he  was  named  "alumnus  of  the 
year."  He  received  a  special  Mustang 
Award  from  Cal  Poly  students  in  1968. 

Young  and  Stella  have  been  very 
active  in  community  affairs  and  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  historical 
preservation  efforts  in  San  Luis 
Obispo.  More  than  30  years  ago,  they 
founded  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Historical  Society,  and  they  have 
worked  to  make  it  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Young  and  Stella  Louis 
have  had  a  long  life  together.  We  can 
all  share  in  their  pride  and  love  and 
aspire  to  such  strong  commitment  in 
oiu*  own  lives.  Young  and  Stella  are 
stiU  very  active  in  the  community,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  marriage  has  many  more  years 
to  go.  I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
congratulating  them  and  wishing 
them  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
future.* 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcAuronriA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPSESEinATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  8,  1985.  Entitled  "Joe  Rauh: 
50  Years,  and  Coimting.  of  Doing 
Good,"  the  article  looks  at  Joe  Rauh's 
extraordinary  lifetime  commitment  to 
the  fight  for  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties. 

His  is  a  commitment  which  has 
never  faltered,  and  one  which  has 
brought  this  country  closer  to  the 
ideals  of  equaUty  and  Justice  embodied 
in  our  Constitution. 

I've  alwajrs  felt  honored  to  count  Joe 
as  one  of  my  friends.  This  article  cap- 
tures some  of  the  reasons  why  Joe's 
friendship  is  a  special  treasure.  I  was 
particularly  taken  by  Joe's  comments 
to  a  group  of  yoimg  college  students: 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  vaUey  in  the 
efforts  toward  equaUty  today,  it  restUts 
from  a  national  fatigue  based  on  the  un- 
precedented efforts  of  recent  decades.  But 
one  can  hope— no.  expect— that  this  too  wiU 
pass,  that  batteries  wUl  be  recharged  and 
that  increased  racial  tolerance  wiU  spark 
new  gains  of  which  future  generations  wiU 
be  as  proud  as  we  are  of  ours. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
article  that  follows  and  be  inspired,  as 
I  have  been,  by  Joe's  remarkable  ex- 
ample. 

CFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  8,  19S5] 

Job  Raith:  50  Years,  aitd  Cotnrniio,  or 
DoiHG  Good 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Wasrhiotom,  January  7.— Fifty  years  ago, 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  came  to  Washington  to. 
In  his  words,  "work  for  the  New  DeaL"  He 
has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

"There  was  a  spirit  In  1935  that  has  never 
come  again."  Mr.  Rauh  said  the  other  day, 
reflecting  on  his  years  here.  "You  had  to  be 
in  it  to  beUeve  it.  The  idealism  was  so  great. 
We  had  night  secretaries.  We  would  work 
aU  night.  We  thought  we  were  saving  the 
country,  and,  you  know,  I  think  we  really 
were." 

Many  of  his  peers  from  those  days  have 
turned  against  UberaUsm  and  the  Govern- 
ment's social  welfare  programs,  becoming 
"neoUberals"  or  even  outright  conservatives. 
hb.  Rauh  has  not  done  that. 

Many  used  their  Government  connections 
to  become  wealthy.  Mr.  Rauh  never  did  that 
either. 

And  most,  [>erhaps  nearly  all.  are  now 
dead  or  retired.  In  contrast,  at  age  74,  Joe 
Rauh  is  practicing  law  fuU  time,  suing  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  lobbying  tn 
Congress  for  compensation  for  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  interned  in  World  War 
n,  defending  the  dvO  liberties  of  a  Con- 
gressman caught  up  in  Abscam,  speaking 
out  for  busing  and  affirmative  action  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  causes — some  popu- 
lar, most  not— that  have  been  his  life. 
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UKS  All  AMTHOLocT  OF  trani«i,imi 

A  list  of  those  cAuses  r««ds  like  an  anthol- 
ogy of  American  liberalism. 

In  the  1930'8  he  was  law  clerk  to  Justices 
Benjamin  N.  Cardoso  and  Pellx  Frankfurter 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  counsel  to  sever- 
al of  the  alphabet  acencies  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  the  IMO's.  after  servtn«  on  Oen.  Doug- 
las BdacArthur's  staff  In  the  Pacific,  he  was 
an  organizer  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  a  principal  author  of  the  historic 
dvU  righU  plank  in  the  1948  Democratic 
platform. 

By  the  1950's  he  had  become  the  nation's 
best  known  civil  liberties  lawyer,  a  sworn 
enemy  of  McCarthylsm,  and  his  clients  in- 
cluded the  playwrights  LUlian  Hellman  and 
Arthur  Miller  and  Walter  Reuther's  United 
Auto  Workers. 

In  the  1960's  Mr.  Rauh  represented  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
He  pounded  the  halls  of  Congress.  Inces- 
santly, without  pay.  and  it  was  said  that  the 
avU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  19«5  and  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of 
1968  would  never  been  enacted  without  his 
lobbying.  Two  photographs  commemorating 
those  days  hang  side-by-side  in  his  office. 

His  most  prominent  client  in  the  1970's 
was  Joseph  A.  Tablonskl.  who  challenged 
W_A.  Boyle's  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  After  Mr.  Yablonski.  his  wife  and 
their  daughter  were  found  slain.  Mr.  Rauh 
forced  a  Federal  investigation  that  conclud- 
ed that  the  deaths  had  been  instigated  by 
the  union  leadership. 

"Other  people  may  have  made  more 
money,"  Mr.  Rauh  said,  looking  back  at  his 
career.  "But  no  one  has  had  more  fun." 

And  it  is  the  fun.  not  the  battles,  that  Joe 
Rauh  likes  to  talk  about. 

Like  the  time  in  1957  when  Arthur  Miller, 
who  was  then  married  to  Marilyn  Monroe, 
was  on  trail  for  contempt  for  Congress  for 
refusing  to  identify  for  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activites  Committee  writers  he  knew  to 
be  Communists. 

BRSAKTAST  WITH  MARILTH  MONROE 

"He  called  me  up  the  day  before  the  trial 
was  going  to  begin. "  Mr.  Rauh  recalled, 
"and  said.  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my 
wife?  She  can't  sUy  In  a  hotel.  They  would 
tear  her  apart.' 

"I  said.  Why  don't  you  stay  with  us?'  I  re- 
member going  home  that  night  and  saying 
to  Carl  [one  of  his  sons,  now  a  criminal  trial 
lawyer  here),  who  was  then  16,  'You've  got 
to  go  to  the  station  tomorrow  and  pick  up 
Bfarilyn  Monroe.'  You  can't  imagine  his  ex- 
pression. 

"That  first  morning  at  breakfast,  Carl  and 
I  knocked  ourselves  over  going  to  the  kitch- 
en to  get  her  a  glass  of  water.  She  stayed 
with  us  for  two  weeks,  and  the  day  before 
the  trial  ended,  word  got  out  somehow  she 
was  at  our  house.  When  Carl  got  home  from 
school,  there  were  people  all  over  the  lawn, 
and  he  went  out  and  held  a  news  confer- 
ence. 

"At  the  end,  some  reporter,  from  The 
Star,  I  think,  said.  Well,  in  sum.  Carl, 
what's  it  like  to  have  Marilyn  Monroe 
around  the  house?' 

"And  Carl  said,  'It  ain't  quite  like  Uving 
with  your  brother.' " 

HEIXMAM  AND  SHREWDNSSS 

Five  years  earlier.  Mr.  Rauh  had  repre- 
sented Lillian  Hellman  when  she  was  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  In  "Scoundrel  Time."  her  book 
about  that  era.  Miss  Hellman  wrote:  "I  liked 
Raub.   Shrewdness   seldom   goes   with    an 
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open  nature,  but  in  his  case  it  does  and  the 
nice,  unbeautlful.  rugged,  crinkly  face  glvea 
one  confidence  about  the  mind  above  it." 

What  Mr.  Rauh  remembers  most  about 
that  case  Is  that  he  composed  Miss  Hell- 
man's  now-famous  letter  to  the  committee. 
That  Is,  he  composed  all  but  one  sentence: 
"I  cannot  and  will  not  cut  my  conscience  to 
fit  this  year's  fashions. "  Miss  Hellman  wrote 
that  sentence.  It  is  what  made  the  letter 
famous,  and  It  is  all  most  people  remember 
about  It  now. 

Of  aU  the  dvU  rights  leaders  he  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Rauh  (his  name  rhymes  with 
"wow")  has  perhaps  the  fondest  memories 
of  A.  PhUip  Randolph,  the  long-time  head 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
"Mr.  Randolph— I  never  called  him  any- 
thing but  Mr.  Randolph— was  the  most  dig- 
nified man  who  ever  lived, "  Mr.  Rauh  said. 

He  recalled  the  day  In  the  1950'8  when  he 
and  Mr.  Randolph  won  an  important  civil 
rights  victory:  ■Afterward,  we  were  on  the 
comer  of  14th  and  K,  and  I  said.  'Bftr.  Ran- 
dolph, we  ought  to  have  a  drink  to  cele- 
brate.' 

"He  said.  "Yes,  Mr.  Raw'— he  never  could 
get  my  name  straight— 'but  where  should  we 
go?" 

"I  had  to  think.  FlnaUy,  I  said,  "There  are 
two  places  we  can  go,  to  the  railroad  station, 
or  you  can  come  to  my  house.' 

"He  Just  shrugged  and  said,  'Mr.  Raw. 
You  and  I  have  Just  had  a  symbolic  drlnlL'  " 

Mr.  Rauh  says  he  tells  that  story  not  so 
much  to  make  the  point  that  there  was 
almost  nowhere  in  Washington  back  then 
where  a  black  man  and  a  white  man  could 
sit  down  together,  but  to  illustrate  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's dignity. 

THIS  too  wnx  PASS' 

It  concerns  him.  Mr.  Rauh  said,  that 
young  people  today  seem  antlptathetic  to 
the  causes  that  have  driven  him  all  his  life. 
"It  makes  you  sick, "  he  said,  to  hear  that 
law  students  today  are  more  interested  in 
doing  well  than  In  doing  good. 

But,  ever  the  optimist,  he  says  he  believes 
it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  social 
and  political  winds  shift  again.  Last  faU  he 
delivered  a  lecture  at  Clinch  Valley  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  on  "The 
Future  of  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  In 
America. "  He  left  the  studento  with  this 
thought: 

"To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  valley  In 
the  efforts  toward  equality  today,  it  resulto 
from  a  national  fatigue  based  on  the  un- 
precedented efforts  of  recent  decades.  But 
one  can  hope— no.  expect— that  this  too  wUl 
pass,  that  batteries  will  be  recharged  and 
that  Increased  racial  tolerance  will  spark 
new  gains  of  which  future  generations  wUl 
be  as  proud  as  we  are  of  ours."* 
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ECONOMIC  STATISTICS:  CARTER 
AND  REAGAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
final  economic  statistics  for  1984  are 
now  being  published.  They  cdlow  us  to 
compare  the  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy In  President  Reagan's  first  term 
with  that  in  President  Carter's  term. 
The  results,  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  may  be  of  interest: 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  E. 
"COMMANDO"  KELLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRE8KRTATITES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dty 
of  Pittsburgh  lost  a  favorite  son  re- 
cently with  the  passing  of  Charles  E. 
"Commando"  Kelly. 

Kelly,  a  resident  of  my  city's  north 
side,  received  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  heroic,  single-handed 
World  War  II  encoimter  with  a 
German  infantry  platoon  during  the 
Battle  of  Salerno.  The  description 
that  accompanied  his  Medal  of  Honor 
uses  Just  a  few  words  to  describe  an 
action  which  saved  many  lives.  It  says 
that: 

Corporal.  Kelly  took  a  position  at  an  open 
window  of  the  storehouse.  One  machine 
gunner  had  been  killed  at  this  position  and 
several  other  soldiers  wounded.  Cpl.  Kelly 
delivered  continuous  aimed  and  effective 
fire  upon  the  enemy  with  his  automatic 
rifle  until  the  weapon  locked  from  overheat- 
ing. Finding  another  automatic  rifle,  he 
again  directed  effective  fire  upon  the  enemy 
until  this  weapon  also  locked. 

The  description  went  on  to  say: 

At  this  critical  point,  with  the  enemy 
threatening  to  overrun  the  position.  Cpl. 
Kelly  picked  up  the  60  mm  mortar  shells, 
pulled  the  safety  pins,  and  used  the  shells 
as  grenades.  When  it  become  imperative 
that  the  house  be  evacuated.  Cpl.  Kelly  vol- 
unteered to  hold  the  position  until  the  re- 
mainder of  his  detachment  could  withdraw. 
As  the  detachment  moved  out.  Corporal 
Kelly  was  observed  deliberately  loading  and 
firing  a  rocket  launcher  from  the  window. 
He  was  successful  in  covering  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  unit. 

E^ach  of  lis,  I  am  sure,  hopes,  that 
something  in  our  lives,  something  that 
we  have  done,  or  perhaps  chose  not  to 
do,  will  cause  those  who  follow  us  to 
recognize  that  we  met  the  tests  our 
particular  era  put  before  us.  Cpl.  Kelly 
met  his  test.  He  Is  remembered  and 
honored,  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  example  he  set.  At  this  point,  I 
include  in  the  Record  material  on  the 
life  of  Corpora^  Kelly. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press! 
Charles  "Coioiando"  Kellt 

He  didn't  even  have  the  medals  any  more. 


He  gave  all  11  of  them— Including  the 
Medal  of  Honor— away  over  the  yean  to 
hero  worshippers. 

Charles  "Commando"  Kelly  didn't  have 
much  left  at  all.  save  his  memories  of  war 
and  the  feeling  that  he  didn't  fit  in  much 
with  peace. 

He  was  a  drifter,  a  survivor  who  took  the 
knocks  as  they  came.  He  absorbed,  fell, 
bounced  and  absorbed  again  for  more  than 
40  years,  never  quite  able  to  cope  with  life, 
maybe  because  he  had  seen  too  much  of 
death. 

"Commando"  Kelly  earned  the  medals, 
his  fame  was  forced  on  him. 

His  name  became  a  household  word  in  the 
mid-1940s.  ChUdren  who  pUyed  war  aU 
wanted  to  be  "Commando"  KeUy.  Their  par- 
enU  lined  the  streets  when  he  was  paraded 
through  his  native  North  Side,  a  hero 
coming  home  to  face  a  civilian  life  that  was 
a  constant  downhill  slide. 

The  slide  ended  Friday  at  the  Oakland 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  a  bowel 
obstruction  taking  the  life  that  an  entire 
platoon  of  Oerman  soldiers  at  Altavilla. 
Italy,  or  the  rain  of  bullets  and  shrapnel  at 
the  Salerno  beachhead  and  the  Rapldo 
River  could  not. 

But  the  memories  of  those  battles— Just 
two  years  ago  he  recited  the  names  of  some 
of  his  buddies  who  were  killed  trying  to 
cross  the  Rapido— were  still  vivid,  un- 
dimmed  by  the  passage  of  years. 

"The  hero  survived  the  war,  but  not  the 
memories. 

But  then,  does  anybody  ever  survive 
memories  of  pure  hell? 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Charles  E.  Kelly  Dies  at  64;  a  Winner  op 

Medal  op  Honor 

(By  Marvine  Howe) 

Charles  E.  Kelly,  the  World  War  11  hero 
known  as  Commando  Kelly,  died  Friday  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in 
PltUburgh  after  a  bowel  operation.  He  was 
64  years  old. 

Mr.  KeUy.  who  was  living  as  an  obscure 
self-employed  house  painter  in  Pittsburgh, 
his  hometown,  was  the  first  enlisted  man  to 
receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the  war.  He 
was  awarded  the  medal  for  single-handedly 
fighting  off  a  German  platoon,  enabling  his 
own  detachment  to  withdraw  safely  from 
AltaviUa,  Italy,  on  Sept  1.  1943 

Technical  Sergeant  Kelly's  act,  in  which 
he  iLllled  40  enemy  troops,  became  one  of 
the  most  talked  about  events  of  the  war. 
intrxpidit^  in  battle 

Lieut.  Oen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  who  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Anny  in  the  campaign, 
honored  Sergeant  Kelly  with  this  country's 
highest  award.  The  citation  praised  him  for 
"fighting  determlnatk>n  and  intrepidity  in 
battle." 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
welcomed  with  a  parade  on  Pittsburgh's 
North  Side  and  given  the  keys  to  the  city. 
He  had  won  10  other  medals  for  valor. 

Mr.  KeUy  earned  $40,000  for  a  book  on  his 
exploits.  "One  Man"s  War."  which  was  made 
into  a  film.  Excerpts  from  the  book  were 
published  in  a  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

""It  was  tough  trying  to  see  all  my  old 
friends,  what  with  parades  and  being  given 
a  gold-plated  key  to  the  city  and  having  to 
show  up  here  and  there,  but  I  got  around  to 
seeing  them  anyhow,"  he  wrote  In  The  Poet 
article,  referring  to  his  return, 

"And  when  I  went  to  bed  or  when  things 
were  a  little  quieter  than  at  other  times,  I 
thought  about  some  of  the  O.I.'s  I'd  left 
back   on   the  other  side.   They   knew  we 
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couldn't  loae.  Every  soldier  over  there 
knows  we  are  going  to  win.  The  only  thing 
they  don't  know  is  how  long  it  is  going  to 
take." 

Very  soon,  however,  misfortune  befell  Mr. 
KeUy.  His  first  wife.  May  BoUh  of  Pitts- 
burgh, died  of  cancer,  and  he  married  again 
and  was  later  divorced. 

1^.  KeUy  ran  a  gasoline  station  and  then 
became  a  house  painter.  He  and  his  family 
moved  to  LouisviUe.  Ky..  in  1955.  where  he 
Uved  in  a  pubUc  housing  project.  FinaUy.  a 
group  of  friends  coUected  funds  to  bring 
him  home  to  Pittsburgh's  North  Side  in  the 
early  1970's,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  KeUy  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
Charles  E.  KeUy  Jr.  of  North  Carolina,  WU- 
liam  Bennette  of  California  and  Michael  W. 
Oasklns  of  Indiana:  three  daughters,  Virgin- 
ia Shepherd  of  Kentucky  and  Jerrie  Lynn 
Stangehelllnl  and  Lee  MaxweU  KeUy  of 
California,  and  five  brothers.  James. 
George,  John,  Edward  and  Howard  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

A  funeral  service  wiU  be  held  at  10  A.M., 
tomorrow  at  the  Sperling  Funeral  Home  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  wiU  be  buried  in  the  High- 
wood  Cemetery.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE IN  UKRAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  January  22,  the  free  world 
celebrated  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
Ukraine.  It  was  on  that  date  in  1918, 
that  this  proclamation  was  made  in 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine. 

Following  this  declaration,  the  sov- 
ereign of  Ukraine  struggled  for  3  years 
against  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  They 
succumbed  to  the  aggressor  who  estab- 
lished in  Ukraine  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment know  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

Under  the  Communist  rule,  millions 
of  Ukrainians  of  the  free  world  drew 
attention  to  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  manmade  famine  which  caused 
the  death  of  7  million  Ukrainians.  The 
churches  in  Ukraine  have  also  been 
destroyed;  the  clergy  and  faithful  per- 
secuted. The  Ukrainians  are  now  total- 
ly controlled  and  directed  by  Moscow. 

Arrests,  trials,  convictions  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  charged  with  anti- 
Soviet  propoganda  and  agitation  have 
been  made.  Unfair  trials  and  harsh 
sentences  have  been  given  to  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  accord  mon- 
itoring groups.  Extended  prison  terms 
are  now  being  given  to  dissident  writ- 
ers. 

Ukrainians  refuse  to  accept  the  cruel 
foreign  domination  which  plagues 
them,  the  alteration  of  their  language, 
the  elimination  of  their  culture,  de- 
struction of  their  churches,  and  the 
niination  of  their  country. 
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Each  year  throughout  the  United 
States,  January  22  is  proclaimed  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  faith,  and  Justice 
that  America  gives  support  to  the 
Ukrainian  people.  So,  today  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  Ukraine  in  their 
continued  struggle  for  human  rights.* 


LOW-TEMPERATURE 
GEOTHERMAL  TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  imnuary  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
wlilch  would  provide  tax  credits  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment to  tap  low-temperature  geother- 
mal  energy.  The  bill  would  also  excuse 
any  tax  or  interest  due  from  those  tax- 
payers who  during  the  last  several 
years  mistakenly  took  the  geothermal 
tax  credit  for  low-temperature  geo- 
thermal equipment  based  on  errone- 
ous advice  from  the  IRS. 

In  1978,  Congress  enacted  the 
Energy  Tax  Act,  which  included  a  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  geothermal 
energy  equipment  as  well  as  other  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  tax 
credits.  In  layman's  terms,  geothermal 
equipment  taps  the  heat  found  below 
the  surface  of  the  E&rth  to  be  used  to 
heat  and  cool  buildings  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  The  temperature  of 
the  geothermal  deposits  varies  greatly, 
but  the  most  common  form  of  equip- 
ment which  taps  low-temperature  geo- 
thermal deposits  is  the  heatpump. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  1978 
geothermal  tax  credit,  no  distinction 
was  made  between  equipment  used  to 
draw  on  high-temperature  or  low-tem- 
perature geothermal  deposits,  as  meas- 
ured at  the  wellhead.  However,  in  1980 
the  IRS  issued  regulations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  credit  for  equipment 
drawing  on  geothermal  deE>oslts  below 
50  "C  (122  'F).  Geothermal  deposits  of 
this  temperature  are  only  found  in  a 
very  few  areas  of  the  far  West.  While 
Congress  enacted  the  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage the  nationwide  use  of  renew- 
able energy  sources,  the  IRS  regula- 
tions limit  the  use  of  the  credit  to  a 
very  small  area  of  the  country. 

The  IRS  regulations  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
we  enacted  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978.  Congress  intended  that  taxpay- 
ers around  the  country  should  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  geothermal 
and  other  renewable  energy  tax  cred- 
its. My  bill  would  remove  this  arbi- 
trary and  imwarranted  temperature 
threshold  esteblished  by  the  IRS. 
Thus,  ground  water  heat  pumps, 
which  extract  energy  from  shallow  un- 
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derground  streams  to  heat  buildings, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  geo- 
thermal  tax  credit  as  well  as  the  other 
energy  tax  credits  are  scheduled  to 
expire  this  year.  However,  unless  this 
Congress  enacts  some  form  of  tax  sim- 
plification plan  which  eliminates 
almost  all  tax  deductions  and  credits, 
the  energy  tax  credits  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  geothermal  and  other 
energy  tax  credits  provide  a  valuable 
incentive  to  encourage  energy  conser- 
vation and  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

Ground  water  heat  pump  systems 
are  considered  to  be  three  to  five  times 
as  efficient  as  fossil-fuel  heating  sys- 
tems in  terms  of  heat  output  per  unit 
of  energy  put  in.  By  one  estimate, 
groimd  water  has  the  capacity  to  re- 
place fossil  fuel  heating  and  electrical 
cooling  in  85  percent  of  the  domestic 
dwellings  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  alone.  Surely,  this  is  the  very 
kind  of  energy-conserving  system  that 
Congress  should  be  encouraging. 

In  addition,  even  if  a  tax  simplifica- 
tion plan  were  enacted,  my  bill  is  nec- 
essary because  it  would  excuse  siny  tax 
or  interest  due  from  those  taxpayers 
who  Incorrectly  took  the  tax  credit  for 
low-temperature  geothermal  equip- 
ment based  on  incorrect  advice  from 
IRS  persorme'  After  IRS  issued  its 
regulations  setting  the  extremely  high 
wellhead  temperature  requirement  for 
use  of  the  tax  credit,  IRS  field  agents 
seemed  unaware  of  their  own  regula- 
tions and  advised  taxpayers  for  several 
years  that  low-temperature  geother- 
mal equipment  qualified  for  the  credit. 

Now  IRS  is  demanding  that  these 
taxpayers  repay  the  credit  plus  inter- 
est. Some  taxpayers  in  my  area  called 
IRS  in  February  of  last  year,  over  4 
years  after  IRS  issued  their  regula- 
tions, and  were  even  then  informed  in- 
correctly that  low-temperature  geo- 
thermal energy  equipment  qualified 
for  the  credit.  Some  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  now  being  forced  to  pay  as 
much  as  $4,000  in  tax  deficiencies  plus 
interest  because  they  relied  on  incor- 
rect advice  from  IRS  agents.  It  is  out- 
rageous that  taxpayers  are  now  being 
dunned  for  the  IRS'  own  mistakes. 
Taxpayers  who  can  prove  that  they 
relied  on  erroneous  advice  from  the 
IRS  should  be  excused  from  paying 
these  huge  penalties.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.* 


MASON-DIXON  GAMES  SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KZMTUCKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.     MAZZOU.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  Mason-Dlxon  Athletic 
Club  of  Louisville.  KY— my  home- 
town—on the  25th  presentation  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  games. 

February  1985.  marks  the  silver  an- 
niversary of  the  Mason-Dixon  games 
which,  over  the  years,  have  produced 
53  indoor  track  and  field  records  and 
have  witnessed  many  great  perform- 
ances from  athletes  such  as  Wilma 
Rudolph  and  Billy  Olson. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  many  men  and  women 
who  have  dedicated  their  time  and  tal- 
ents over  the  years  to  make  the 
Mason-Dixon  games  successful. 

The  Mason-Dlxon  Club  will  cele- 
brate its  silver  anniversary  on  Febru- 
ary 9  and,  at  that  time,  special  recog- 
nition will  be  given  to  seven  individ- 
uals who  have  served  as  officials  In 
games  past:  Charles  B.  Fischer,  Letty 
Walker.  Willie  Lewis,  William  G.  Long. 
Jr.,  Charlie  Theobold.  Jack  Thomp- 
son, and  Chsu-lie  Ruter. 

I  would  add  the  name  of  George 
Gibson  to  this  list.  George,  a  valued 
friend,  died  this  year,  but  he  was  a 
central  force  over  the  years  for  the 
Mason-Dlxon  games. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  statement,  prepared  by 
the  Mason-Dixon  Athletic  Club,  into 
the  Record: 

SiLVKR  AHmvnt&AKT  CKLKBRATIOH  or  THK 

Mason-Dizoh  Games 

1985  ni&rlcs  the  25th  presentation  of  the 
Mason-Dlxon  Games  conducted  in  Louls- 
vlUe,  Kentucky's  beautiful  Freedom  Hall. 
Since  its  Inception  (1961)  these  Games  and 
the  huge  220  yard  oval  have  been  the  site  of 
the  establishment  of  53  world  records  for 
Indoor  track  and  field. 

On  the  evening  of  February  18,  1961  when 
the  great  Wllma  Rudolph  graced  this  track 
with  her  world-record  performance  of  7.8 
for  the  70  yard  dash  to  the  delight  of  the 
9.295  track  fans  who  had  gathered  to  see 
this  first-ever  meet  in  the  new  facility  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Kentucky  Fair  <3z  Exposi- 
tion Center,  to  the  Games  latest  world 
record  established  by  that  fabulous  athlete 
from  Abilene  Christian  University  In  Texas, 
pole  vaulter  Billy  Olson,  who  on  a  very  cold 
winter  night  soared  over  the  bar  at  18'9V«'  to 
earn  his  glory,  these  Games  have  been  a 
very  Integral  part  of  the  winter  sports  scene 
in  the  LoulsvlUe  community. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Games  were  spon- 
sored by  the  old  Kentucklana  Cinder  Club. 
Inc.  but  as  time  wore  on  and  "cinders" 
became  obsolete  in  their  use  for  niriiUng 
tracks,  the  organization  name  was  "modern- 
ized" to  fit  all  situations,  thus  the  group 
and  club  became  "Mason-Dlxon  Athletic 
Club",  to  more  closely  associate  Itself  with 
the  name  of  the  meet. 

During  Its  rein  the  Games  have  presented 
to  the  public  over  72  athletes  who  went  on 
to  earn  positions  on  America's  Olympic 
teams.  Of  that  total  number  21  of  them 
helped  to  esUbllsh  those  53  world  indoor 
track  &  field  records.  In  last  year's  meet 
(1984)  ten  athlete's  made  the  Olympic 
Games,  three  of  them  earned  medals  .  .  . 
LT.  Alonzo  Babers  (Air  Force  Academy) 
won  the  gold  at  400  meters;  Sam  Graddy  of 
Tennessee  won  a  silver  medal  In  the  100 
meters,  the  pole  vaulter  Earl  Bell  earned  a 
bronze  medal,  while  Jim  Helrlng  partlclpat- 
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ing  in  the  Olympic  Games  20K  walk  failed 
to  earn  a  medal  he  was  an  important  factor 
In  Ray  Sharp  establishing  a  new  American 
record  of  11:16.3  at  the  Mason-Dixon  be- 
cause he  pushed  up  the  record  with  his  own 
11:15.5  .  .  .  finishing  a  strong  second  behind 
Sharp. 

Throughout  the  34  years  of  the  Games 
career,  over  24,000  high  school  youngsters 
have  participated,  of  which,  some  3400  went 
on  to  become  collegiate  stars  in  their  own 
right.  Probably  the  brightest  of  these  high 
school  stars  was  Stepanle  Hightower.  While 
a  prep  star  and  state  champion  during  her 
career  at  Jesse  Stuart  High  School  In  Jef- 
ferson County,  she  went  on  to  become  one 
of  the  Big  Ten's  aU-time  hurdle  and  long 
Jump  champions.  In  1980  she  earned  a  spot 
on  the  Oljmapic  teams,  but  the  team  did  not 
participate  in  the  Moscow  Games.  She  has 
won  every  American  honor  during  her 
hurdle  years,  and  plans  to  continue  In  com- 
petition again  in  1985. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  9,  1985, 
the  Mason-Dlxon  Athletic  Club  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  plans  to  remember  those  24 
glorious  meets  when  they  honor  seven  offi- 
cials who  have  served  so  long  and  faithful. 
They  include:  Charles  B.  Fischer,  current 
president  of  the  club;  Letty  Walter  of  New 
Albany,  Indiana;  Veteran  Finish  Line  Head 
Judge,  Willie  Lewis;  Two  distinguished 
timers.  WUllam  G.  Long,  Jr.  (now  Head 
Timer),  and  Charles  J.  Theobold;  Jack 
Thompson,  Games  records  clerk  and  long- 
time swimming  director  of  lAkeside  Club, 
and  Charlie  Ruter,  who  in  the  1984  Olympic 
Games  served  as  Jumping  Referee. 

This  is  one  event  that  comes  to  this  com- 
munity annually  and  brings  forth  the  true 
spirit  and  dignity  of  true  amateur  athlet- 
ics.* 
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DECENT  ACTS  OCCUR  DAILY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  ru>Rn>A 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  by  Jack  Anderson  enti- 
tled "Decent  Acts,  Little  Noted.  Occur 
Daily"  Is  worth  repeating,  not  only  for 
its  specific  context  but  also  for  the 
thnist  toward  acknowledging  good 
acts,  stating  good  things  about  Amer- 
ica suid  Its  leaders.  There  needs  to  be 
more  of  such  articles,  and  I  congratu- 
late Jack  Anderson  on  this  one  and  on 
other  positive  things  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  throughout  his  long  Jour- 
nalist career. 

Dkcknt  Acts,  Lrm-i  Noted,  Occxm  Daily 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Our  world  is  being  vsindallzed  and  poi- 
soned by  tidy  specialists  who  scrupulously 
obey  the  codes  of  their  narrow  professions 
but  claim  no  responsibility  to  larger  realms. 

They  Include  chemists  whose  wonders  foul 
the  air  and  sea&;  economists  whose  rules 
speed  the  materialistic  changes  that  are  ob- 
literating social  mores  with  catastrophic 
effect;  agri-scientists  who  would  destroy  the 
land  tomorrow  so  that  it  might  yield  a 
bigger  crop  today;  lawyers  who  complicate 
their  procedures  while  Justice  languishes; 
and  politicians  who.  In  the  name  of  getting 


more  for  their  districts,  bankrupt  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Journalists  suffer  from  the  same  myopic 
vision,  focusing  too  often  on  the  narrow 
story  at  the  expense  of  the  broader  truth, 
revealing  only  the  thorns  instead  of  the  full 
rosebush. 

As  my  small  Christmas  offering,  let  me 
remind  readers  that  the  people  who  govern 
us  are  no  better  or  worse  than  the  rest  of 
us.  Most  politicians  and  bureaucrats  are 
honest,  honorable  and  hard-working.  Nor  is 
it  always  easy  to  separate  the  political 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  The  sellout  one  day 
may  be  the  holdout  the  next. 

Acts  of  decency  are  daUy  routine  In  Wash- 
ington—and seldom  the  subject  of  press  re- 
leases. Here  are  Just  a  few  of  them: 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-Ind.)  used  his 
considerable  clout  to  make  Amle  Garrison's 
wish  come  true.  Amle,  S,  is  In  a  Louisville 
children's  hospital  waiting  for  a  liver  donor. 
She  wanted  to  hang  her  favorite  ornament, 
a  silver  Santa  Claus,  on  the  White  House 
Christmas  tree.  Her  request  was  forwarded 
to  Lugar's  office,  and  the  senator  called  the 
letter  to  President  Reagan's  attention.  Amle 
was  brought  to  Washington  to  hang  her 
cherished  Saiita  on  the  tree  in  the  East 
Room. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  people  only  when  it  moves  in 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  after  a  bank  failure.  In 
Midland,  Tex.,  which  has  been  ravaged  by 
bank  failures,  20  FDIC  liquidators  In  town 
on  their  grim  business  Joined  a  local  volun- 
teer program  called  "Christmas  in  April." 
The  FDIC  people  renovated  71 -year-old 
Willie  Ecole's  home,  installing  new  floors  in 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom  and  painting  the 
interior. 

Rep.  Mike  Synar  (D-Okla.)  quietly  leaned 
on  22  Oklahoma  corporate  donors  to  wrjigle 
$200,000  In  cash  and  pledges  for  the  Special 
Olympics  for  handicapped  children.  Synar's 
personal  appeal,  made  without  any  fanfare, 
went  to  such  outfits  as  Southwestern  Bell, 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  and  the  Oklaho- 
ma Bankers  Association. 

Sen.  John  Heinz  (R-Pa.),  heir  to  the 
family  pickle  and  ketchup  business,  was 
busy  electioneering  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tee recently  when  a  message  came  from 
Pittsburgh  that  made  him  drop  everything 
and  head  home.  The  occasion  was  the  100th 
birthday  of  Anna  Kettler.  For  nearly  50 
years,  she  was  the  Heinz  plant's  sole  custo- 
dian of  the  secret  blend  of  spices  that  go 
into  its  ketchup. 

Rep.  George  W.  Crockett  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) 
alerted  the  State  Department  to  the  plight 
of  a  U.S.  businessman  who  had  a  stroke 
while  traveling  In  Taiwan.  Thanks  to  Crock- 
ett's influence,  the  man  was  transferred  to  a 
better  hospital  and  embassy  people  escorted 
the  man's  wife  to  his  bedside.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWIGHT  BYRD 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  GUY 

or  mssoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  98th  Congress  recessed,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  the  untime- 
ly death  of  a  very  talented,  successful, 
young  businessman,  Mr.  Dwight  Byrd. 
Mr.  Byrd  was  a  highly  acclaimed 
member  of  the  fashion  industry  whose 
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fashion  shows  were  hailed  as  the 
greatest  in  the  country.  Dwight  Bsrrd 
was  well  known  to  many  Members  of 
this  body,  for  his  work  with  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Cauctis  Foundation  as 
the  producer  of  the  CBCF  annual 
fashion  show.  Mr.  Byrd  was  a  warm 
and  dedicated  young  man  who 
achieved  great  things  in  a  few  years; 
he  will  be  remembered  and  he  will  be 
missed  for  many  years  to  come. 

Dwight  Btkd,  Fashioii  Show  Pkoducer. 
Dibs 

(By  Nina  Hyde) 

Dwight  Byrd,  whose  extravagant  fashion 
show  productions  for  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  In  Washington  made  tickets 
for  those  shows  the  most  coveted  for  any 
fashion  event  here,  died  in  Dallas  Nov.  9  of 
acute  kidney  failure.  He  was  33. 

"A  fashion  show  should  be  entertainment 
...  it  should  help  you  keep  your  mind  off 
other  things,  like  the  economy.  And  it 
shotild  make  people  enthusiastic  about  the 
clothes  and  want  to  buy  them,"  Mr.  Byrd 
said  before  the  caucus  show  a  year  ago.  His 
ability  to  gracefully  incorporate  all  those 
elements  distinguished  his  productions. 

"He  was  an  artist  and  a  genius,  and  made 
each  show  innovative  and  exciting,"  said 
Roscoe  Delliuns,  an  attorney  and  the  wife  of 
Rep.  Ron  Dellums  (D-Callf.),  who  helped 
launch  the  first  Black  Caucus  show  when  it 
was  proposed  five  years  ago  by  Washington 
model  Helen  Moody.  "He  put  our  fashion 
shows  on  the  map." 

Mr.  Byrd.  who  was  bom  in  WUmlngton. 
Del.,  created  fashion  shows  in  his  house  as  a 
small  lx>y,  twisting  the  gooseneck  lamp  to 
shine  on  his  mother,  a  former  model.  He 
gave  up  an  athletic  scholarship  at  La  Salle 
College  to  attend  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology  and  got  an  advanced  degree 
from  the  Pratt  Institute. 

He  staged  industry  shows  and  designer 
fashion  shows  for  Bob  Mackle,  Jeffrey 
Banks  and  others  across  the  country.  The 
show  he  produced  In  Dallas  to  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Mary  Kay  Cosmetics, 
attended  by  8,000  at  each  of  three  viewlngs, 
may  well  have  been  the  largest  audience  for 
any  fashion  show  in  history. 

And  what  shows  they  were.  For  the  Black 
Caucus  show  last  year  Mr.  Byrd  brought  in 
a  cougar  to  walk  with  the  models  In  fur 
coats.  (The  cougar,  frightened  by  the  lights 
and  the  crowd,  balked  and  refused  to  go 
down  the  runway.)  To  show  off  red,  glitter- 
ing evening  dresses  he  created  a  five-alarm 
fire  with  red  lights  and  dressed  other 
models  In  D.C.  Fire  Department  garb.  By 
remote  control,  he  directed  an  air-filled  diri- 
gible around  the  hotel  ballroom  during  one 
show,  and  released  10  dozen  mechanical 
birds  from  the  stage  as  the  grand  finale  for 
another. 

Mr.  Byrd.  who  recently  moved  to  Dallas 
from  New  York,  had  a  strong  tie  to  Wash- 
ington, mixing  in  Washington  designers  and 
models  with  those  brought  from  New  York, 
and  lecturing  at  Howard  University  on  each 
visit  here,* 
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NATIONAL  USURY  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 

nf  THx  house  of  reprxskhtativbs 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reintroduced  legislation  (H.R, 
591)  to  limit  the  allowable  interest 
rate  which  may  be  charged  annually 
on  loans  exceeding  $300  to  10  percent. 
I  feel  compelled  to  address  the  subject 
of  usurious  interest  rates  l>ecause  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  most  critical  and 
crucial  issues  facing  the  American 
people  and  for  which  they  have  suf- 
fered and  will  continue  to  suffer,  en- 
dangering the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture and  well  being  of  the  traditional 
American  standard  of  living. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  an  intimate  re- 
lationship between  the  soft  underbelly 
of  our  economy  and  such  things  as 
home  construction  and  business  ven- 
tures. The  highest  rate  of  business 
closing  and  bankruptcies  has  been  re- 
corded In  just  the  last  year,  outpeak- 
ing  the  highest  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies declared  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Usurious  interest  rates  threaten 
not  only  the  so-called  interest-sensi- 
tive sections  of  the  economy,  but  all  of 
it.  and  all  of  us. 

The  fact  that  is  inescapable  is  that 
usurious  interest  rates  cannot  contin- 
ue without  Irreparable.  Irreversible 
damage  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  America.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
any  society  been  able  to  survive  in  a 
viable  way  e(X)nomically,  socially,  or 
otherwise  with  usurious  and  imcon- 
sionable  rates  of  interest. 

In  the  type  of  society  and  economy 
that  we  have  structured,  particularly 
since  World  War  II.  based  on  mass 
production,  mass  credit,  and  mass  con- 
sumption, high  interest  rates  are  not 
only  corrosive,  they  are  destructive. 
Mass  credit  developed  on  this  economy 
of  mass  production  based  on  mass  con- 
sumption, but  this  credit  was  predicat- 
ed on  very  low  and  reasonable  Interest 
rates — not  very  high  unconscionable 
interest  rates,  what  we  have  today. 

Interest  rates  are  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  wealth  of  a  society  Is  trans- 
ferred. There  Is  no  other  way  of  de- 
scribing it,  even  though  to  hear  the 
apologists  for  high  interest  rates  you 
would  think  otherwise.  But  the  truth 
is  that  interest  rates  are  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  wealth  In  a  society 
is  transferred  from  some  individual 
and  collectivities  to  other  collectivities 
and  individuals.  At  no  time  in  known 
established  himian  history,  no  matter 
what  form  of  govememt,  no  matter 
what  form  of  society  and  going  all  the 
way  back  to  extant  human  history,  the 
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days  of  the  kingdom  of  Hammurabi  to 
the  days  even  of  Jesvis  Christ,  there 
have  been  wise  and  strong  laws  against 
usury,  absolute  vitally  strong  laws, 
sometimes  punishable  by  death. 

I  have  had  citizen  after  citizen  say  to 
me — citizens  ranging  all  the  way  from 
those  I  met  in  the  adjoining  State  of 
Virginia,  in  my  hometown  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  in  the  17  States  in  which 
I  have  taken  the  subcommittee  in  the 
last  3  years— "Hey,  Congressman,  we 
always  thought  there  was  a  law 
against  usury." 

How  can  we  take  for  granted  now 
over  14  V4  percent  on  long  term,  fixed 
30-year  mortgage  interest  rates?  There 
is  no  way  the  average  American  family 
can  afford  to  purchase  a  home  this 
way.  We  have  had  hearings  on  adjust- 
able rate  mortgages  [ARM'S],  and  the 
graduated  payment  mortgages  con- 
cocted right  before  the  adjustable 
rates.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures, exceeding  the  highest  point  of 
the  depression,  and  I  introduced  last 
year  and  have  reintroduced  this  year 
the  Home  Mortgage  Assistance  Act  to 
help  alleviate  the  financial  ruin  faced 
by  so  many  families  who  are  facing 
the  threat  of  home  foreclosure. 

These  high  interest  rates  have 
reached  such  a  flagrant  state  of  injus- 
tice that  even  the  European  industrial- 
ized nations  have  protested  in  vain  to 
our  leaders  to  do  something  about 
them.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  idea  here 
in  the  United  States  is  rampant  that 
interest  rates  will  come  down  on  their 
own  and,  besides,  there  Is  nothing  you 
can  do  about  high  interest  rates— that 
they  are  like  an  act  of  God. 

There  is  no  one  in  business  that  I 
know  who  can  afford  to  go  out  at  more 
than  18  percent  and  borrow  even 
$3,000  to  improve  the  inventory  of  a 
small  business.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  can  do  that  for  long, 
much  less  over  a  period  of  years.  And 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  flagellating 
our  country.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it? 
Prior  Congresses  have.  Prior  Presi- 
dents have.  But  one  thing  that  they 
did  not  do  was  to  let  these  forces  take 
over  the  economic,  fiscal,  and  mone- 
tary destiny  of  a  country.  This  has 
been  the  issue  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Nation  when  we  had  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  the  First  and 
the  Second.  That  was  the  issue,  the 
creation  of  the  North  American  Bank 
and  the  chartering  of  it,  and  what  in- 
terest would  be  allowable  for  the 
bankers  to  charge. 

Thomas  Jefferson  fulminated  in  lan- 
guage that  was  a  lot  stronger  than  any 
that  is  being  used  today  in  the  modem 
world  against  those  interests.  He  knew 
that  those  interests  through  time  im- 
memorial and  up  to  today  have  only  a 
single  loyalty,  and  that  is  certainly  not 
to  the  greatest  interest  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  country.  Yet,  that  is 
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what  is  in  control  today.  For  the  first 
time  we  have  allowed  those  Interests 
to  take  over  the  economic,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  destinies  of  this  country, 
without  being  accountable  to  the 
America  people,  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  turn  is  not  accounta- 
ble the  way  it  Is  operating  now  and  the 
way  the  Congresses  have  let  it  operate. 

The  Federal  Reserve  was  created  by 
Congress  to  be  an  Independent  Federal 
agency,  yet  it  has  become  so  independ- 
ent that  it  is  now  wholly  unaccount- 
able to  the  Congress,  to  the  President, 
and  certainly  unaccountable  to  the 
American  people.  Consequently,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  so  injudi- 
cious as  to  be  controlled  by  the  seven 
largest  banks  in  the  country  who  have 
gone  out  and  loaned  more  than  their 
total  assets,  their  capitalization  struc- 
ture, to  countries  that  cannot  even 
pay  the  interest  on  their  loans.  And 
the  American  people,  through  their 
tax  dollars  paid  into  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  are  having  to  bail  out 
these  banks  at  interest  rates  that  in 
the  meanwhile  are  strangling  enter- 
prise. 

So  now  we  have  usurious  Interest 
rates,  that  by  any  prior  definition 
would  be  considered  illegal  and.  there- 
fore, culpable  under  the  statutes  of 
our  Nation.  I  have  spoken  out  on  this 
at  a  time  when  there  was  absolutely 
nobody  predicting  such  interest  rates 
would  exceed  even  10  percent.  It  was 
unthought  of  just  15  years  ago— in 
fact,  just  12  years  ago.  Some  of  us 
were  speaking  out  because  it  was  obvi- 
ous—you do  not  have  to  be  an  expert; 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  banker  you  do 
not  have  to  be  a  big  financial  expert  or 
economist  of  high  regard  to  know  that 
if  the  mechanism  of  interest  rates,  by 
which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  trans- 
ferred, is  not  controlled  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  people,  then  business 
cannot  flourish  and  Individuals  cannot 
prosper.* 
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stover  on  their  acreage  during  the 
winter  and  light  tilling  In  the  spring  to 
keep  approximately  half  of  their  crop 
residues  on  the  surface.  My  colleagues 
from  farming  areas  will  appreciate 
that  these  procedures  protect  the  soil 
from  water  and  wind  erosion,  and  the 
VandePols  are  so  successful  that  their 
calculated  soil  losses  are  only  0.5  ton 
per  acre  per  year. 

The  hard  work  of  the  VandePols  and 
other  farming  families  who  participate 
in  their  local  conservation  district 
projects  should  not  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. I  commend  the  VandePols  and  the 
fine  staff  of  the  Missaukee  conserva- 
tive district  for  their  hard  work  In  pro- 
tecting what  may  be  our  most  vital  re- 
source, good  farm  land.« 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
VANDEPOL  FAMILY 


HON.  BHl  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICRIOAK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirTATIVZS 

Wednesday .  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  VandePol  family  for  being 
named  the  "Missaukee  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District's  Farmers  of  the  Year." 
Herman  and  Shirley  VandePol,  along 
with  their  son  Dale  and  his  wife  Holly, 
run  a  dairy  farm  of  nearly  100  milking 
cows  and  cultivate  310  acres.  They  are 
in  the  third  year  of  a  5-year  agree- 
ment with  the  Agricultural  StabUiza- 
tion  and  Conservation  Service. 

The  VandePols  use  a  variety  of  soil 
conservation  techniques  on  their 
award-winning  farm,  such  as  leaving 


COLBY'S  COTTER  OFFERS 
PROPOSALS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OP  KAIHX 
Hf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEirrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, at  the  request  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  William  R.  Cotter,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Colby  College, 
wrote  an  insightful  and  concise  article 
on  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

In  this  article.  President  Cotter  pre- 
sents some  thoughtful  alternatives  to 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  the  South  African 
Government.  His  conclusions  are  ones 
Congress  would  do  well  to  remember 
when  it  debates  this  important  Issue.  I 
therefore  submit  the  article  for  re- 
printing and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  21,  1985] 

PusHiiiG  Sooth  Apbica  Owto  thk  Path  to 

DnfOCKACT 

(William  R.  Cotter) 

Watervill*.  Maiits.— No  one  should  un- 
derestimate the  Importance  of  the  increased 
militancy  against  South  Africa's  apartheid 
policies  during  the  past  two  months  In  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  these  events,  and  because  the 
Reagan  Administration  seems  prepared  to 
take  Initiatives  In  foreign  policy,  the  time  Is 
ripe  to  use  America's  vast  Influence  with 
this  ally  to  help  It  reach  a  permanent  ac- 
conunodatlon  with  the  three-quarters  of  Its 
citizens  who  are  now  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  I  believe  there  Is  a  realistic  prospect, 
within  the  next  four  years,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  true  power  sharing  between  blacks 
and  whites  which  could  lead.  In  a  further 
few  years,  to  majority  rule  with  substantial 
and  enforceable  protection  for  minority 
rights. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  willing  to 
seize  this  chance.  It  can  help  achieve  evolu- 
tionary, peaceful  change  to  a  truly  demo- 
cratic South  Africa  still  aligned  with  the 
West.  If  It,  however,  persists  In  Its  unsuc- 
cessful policy  of  "constructive  engagement." 
we  are  likely  to  witness  Increased  polariza- 
tion, escalating  racial  hatred,  higher  levels 
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of  domestic  violence  and  greater  Interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  and  iU  aUles. 
TWO  nirosTAirr  m  oirrns 

When  the  history  of  change  In  South 
Africa  Is  written,  the  months  of  November 
and  December  1984  may  well  rank  as  among 
the  most  Important  turning  points  In  the 
troubled  history  of  that  country.  Consider 
the  following: 

Nov.  5  and  8— A  two-day  general  strike  by 
500.000  black  workers  In  the  Johannesburg- 
Pretoria  region  virtually  paralyzed  the  In- 
dustrial heartland. 

Nov.  9— Chris  Diamlni,  black  president  of 
the  150.000-member  Federation  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions,  was  detained,  along 
with  other  labor  union  leaders. 

Nov.  13— Desmond  Tutu,  who  had  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  October,  was  named 
the  first  black  Anglican  Bishop  of  Johan- 
nesburg. 

Nov.  19— The  three  white  business  federa- 
tions in  South  Africa,  representing  both 
English  speakers  and  Afrikaners.  In  an  un- 
precedented show  of  solidarity  with  black 
trade  unions,  condemned  the  preventive  de- 
tention of  Chris  Dlamlnl  and  other  union 
leaders  and  civil  righte  activisU.  (He  was 
later  released.) 

That  same  day.  the  white  opposition  party 
in  the  Parliament  confirmed  its  decision  to 
defy  the  government's  ban  on  multiracial 
political  pariles  and  agreed  to  open  Its  mem- 
bership to  all  races. 

CHANGCS  IH  us 

The  United  States  witnessed  equally  dra- 
matic changes  at  the  end  of  1984. 

Nov.  8— Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  announced 
that  the  "Sullivan  Principles,"  which  have 
been  voluntarily  adopted  by  125  US  compa- 
nies operating  In  South  Africa  to  govern 
their  treatment  of  black  employees,  have 
been  expanded:  they  now  ask  aU  US  compa- 
nies "to  support  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist." 

If  US  companies  were  to  Implement  this 
latest  principle.  It  would  directly  undercut 
the  key  apartheid  policy  of  Influx  controL 
The  South  African  goverrmient  tries  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  blacks  in  urban  South 
Africa  while  relocating  the  great  bulk  of  the 
black  population  to  desolate  "homelands  "  In 
rural  areas. 

Dec.  5— Thirty-five  conservative  congress- 
men denounced  South  African  racism  and 
asked  for  stronger  US  policies. 

Dec.  5— Peaceful  picketing  and  sit-in  dem- 
onstrations against  South  Africa's  embassy 
and  consulates  grew  to  the  point  where  six 
congressmen,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  other  political  and  civil 
rights  leaders  were  arrested. 

Dec.  10— President  Reagan,  who  during 
his  first  term  was  reluctant  to  criticize 
South  Africa,  called  on  It  "to  reach  out  to 
Its  black  majority  by  ending  the  forced  re- 
moval of  blacks  from  their  communities  and 
the  detention  without  trial  and  lengthy  Im- 
prisonment of  black  leaders." 

Dec.  18— The  presidents  of  16  leading 
American  colleges  and  universities  wrote  to 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
South  Africa  asking  the  chamber  and  its 
members  to  use  their  Influence  to  end  the 
Influx -control  system. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these  events 
is  that  there  Is  a  growing  consensus  among 
blacks  and  whites  In  South  Africa,  and 
among  conservatives  and  liberals,  business- 
men and  university  presidents  In  the  US, 
that  the  South  African  government  must 
make  two  fundamental  changes  in  its  poli- 
cies: 
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Re{>eal  the  Influx-control  laws  and  allow 
blacks  to  seek  work  anywhere  they  want  in 
South  Africa. 

End  the  odious  detention  without  trial 
procedure  under  which,  in  1984  alone,  more 
than  1000  South  Africans— nearly  all 
black— were  arrested  without  any  charge 
and  were  kept  Incommunicado  from  families 
and  lawyers  under  a  law  that  allows  them  to 
be  kept  In  solitary  confinement  Indefinitely. 

President  Reagan  has  already  endorsed 
these  two  fundamental  changes.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Administration  Is  pre- 
pared to  pursue  those  policy  goals  or  will 
rest  content  with  their  simple  enunciation. 
The  "quiet  diplomacy"  of  the  first  term  has 
not  produced  fundamental  changes  in 
South  Africa. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  support 
moderate  South  African  forces  and  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  expect  action  by  the  govern- 
ment If  it  expects  to  continue  to  enjoy  our 
support  in  the  world  arena.  The  US  business 
community  has  already  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  within  South  Africa  under  the  Sulli- 
van Principles,  but  Its  Influence  is  limited 
and  indirect.  It  is  time  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  the  lead  if  it  is  truly  interested 
in  peaceful  change. 

STEPS  THE  DS  SHOULD  TAKE 

What  can  the  US  government  do? 

First,  the  President  should  choose  an  ap- 
propriate forum  for  a  major  speech  devoted 
solely  to  South  Africa.  He  should  reiterate 
his  call  for  the  end  of  forced  removals  of 
blacks  and  to  detention  without  trial,  and 
he  should  make  clear  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  United  States  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize, as  Independent  coimtries,  the  so- 
called  homelands.  Without  dictating  an 
American  blueprint  for  a  new  constitution, 
he  should  call  for  a  national  convention  of 
black  and  white  leaders  to  be  held  by  the 
end  of  1987. 

This  convention  would  begin  dialogue 
about  ways  to  move  to  some  new  system  of 
power-sharing,  which  would  undoubtedly 
need  to  Include  a  "Bill  of  RighU"  to  protect 
the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  minori- 
ty groups. 

President  Reagan  should  promise  that  if 
the  South  African  government  ends  Influx 
control,  stops  preventive  detention,  and 
begins  genuine  dialogue  with  black  leaders, 
the  United  States  will  increase  Its  economic, 
diplomatic  and  other  ties  with  South  Africa 
and  that  we  will  take  the  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations  to  end  the  military  boycott. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  should 
make  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
progress,  the  United  SUtes  Is  prepared  to 
act.  The  President  should  indicate  to  the 
South  African  government  that  If  it  fails  to 
move  toward  peaceful  change,  the  United 
States  would  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing four  steps: 

Prohibit  any  further  American  investment 
in  South  Africa  or  US  bank  loans  to  the 
South  African  government. 

End  all  nuclear,  intelligence  and  military 
cooperation  with  the  South  African  govern- 
ment (each  of  which  has  Increased  during 
the  past  four  years). 

Work  with  other  countries  (an  idea  al- 
ready under  consideration  by  the  Scandina- 
vian governments)  to  end  air  service  to  and 
from  South  Africa. 

Work  with  others  to  expel  South  Africa 
from  the  international  telephone,  telegraph 
and  postal  systems. 

None  of  these  steps  would  go  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  current  American  Investment  or 
to  end  all  trade  with  South  Africa.  However, 
even  the  threat  to  embark  on  this  path 
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would  likely  encourage  those  whites  and 
blacks  in  South  Africa  who  are  working 
toward  the  goals  of  political  participation 
for  all  races  and  the  end  of  Influx  control 
and  detention  without  trial,  and  would 
bring  about  some  long-nw  hope  for  peace, 
equity  and  stability  in  that  tormented  coun- 
try. 

It  would  also  make  it  clear  to  the  South 
African  government  that  continuation  of  Its 
policies  runs  the  great  risk  of  Increased  Iso- 
lation from  the  Western  world,  whose  sup- 
port and  respect  it  so  highly  values.* 


1985    CONGRESSIONAL    CALL    TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 

SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  PEHHSTXVAiriA 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRESCirrATIVZS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  1985  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

Unfortunately,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  Involved  over  the  years  in  efforts 
to  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  seek- 
ing freedom  of  religion  or  the  right  to 
emigrate  know  all  too  well  that  the  sit- 
uation for  these  people  has  become  se- 
riously worse  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  there  are  under  60  syimgogues  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  that  nation's  2V4 
million  Jews.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
Judaica,  or  any  religious  text  is  strict- 
ly prohibited  and  the  printing  of 
Hebrew  Bibles  or  prayer  books  is  un- 
authorized. The  number  of  Jews  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues its  steady  decline,  from  51,000  in 
1979  to  a  pitiful  896  in  1984.  In  addi- 
tion, harassment  of  those  who  have  re- 
quested permission  to  emigrate  or  who 
have  attempted  to  study  their  reli- 
gious heritage— either  by  teaching 
Hebrew  or  by  holding  prayer  meetings 
or  religious  seminars— continues  una- 
bated. The  recent  arrest  of  Yuli 
Edelshteln.  a  prominent  Moscow 
Hebrew  teacher  is  but  one  example. 

On  September  4,  Yull  Edelshteln's 
home— along  with  that  of  two  other 
Moscow  Hebrew  teachers— was 
searched  by  KGB  officials.  Religious 
items,  such  as  Bibles  and  Hebrew 
books,  were  confiscated.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  KGB  agents  aUedged 
that  narcotics  were  found  Yull  was 
sentenced  on  December  19  to  3  years 
in  prison  c&mp  for  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking, the  maximum  sentence  imder 
article  224  of  the  Soviet  criminal  code. 

Prior  to  the  sentencing.  I  placed  a 
phone  call  to  the  Soviet  Ju(ige  han- 
dling the  case  to  make  a  plea  on  Yull's 
behalf.  Any  discussion  of  the  matter 
was  flatly  refused.  Yet,  despite  the  of- 
ficial sentence,  it  Is  clear  enough  that 
Yuli  EdeLshtein's  real  crimes  were  w[h 
plylng  for  permission  to  emigrate  and 
teaching  Hebrew.  In  the  face  of  an  In- 
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tenslfied  and  vigorous  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  campaign  by  the  Soviet 
Oovemment,  and  under  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  KOB  searches  and 
seizures,  arrest  or  exile,  many  Soviet 
Jews,  like  Yull.  have  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage. 

Like  many  others,  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  world  opinion— that  con- 
stant vigilance  and  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Government — can  make  a  dif- 
ference. In  this  vein,  I  am  pleased  to 
report— as  the  outgoing  vigil  chair- 
man—that public  and  Congressional 
concern  and  commitment  on  the  issue 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  Last  year,  nearly 
150  Members  of  this  House  participat- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil,  and  on  behalf  of  more 
than  100  individuals  or  families  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Sander  Levin, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  1985  vigil.  I 
sincerely  urge  each  Member  of  this 
body  to  Join  Samst  in  this  important 
effort.* 


CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  FACE 
DEEPENING  CRISIS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
the  deep  financial  crisis  facing  farmers 
In  the  Midwest  has  gained  national  at- 
tention. But  California,  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  State  in  the 
Nation,  has  also  been  hit  extremely 
hard  by  the  depressed  farm  economy 
and  huge  farm  debt.  The  president  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of 
Fresno,  CA,  quoted  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  summed  it  up  this  way: 

Not  since  the  Great  Depression  has  there 
been  such  a  crisis  in  Calliomla  Eigrlculture. 
Right  now,  the  banks  are  carrying  the  farm- 
ers. Next  year,  though.  Is  going  to  be  a 
nightmare. 

California's  grape  and  raisin  indus- 
try is  among  the  hardest  hit.  Ware- 
houses in  Fresno  County  are  overflow- 
ing with  a  year's  supply  of  raisins, 
about  150,000  tons.  This  surplus  is  ex- 
pected to  double  soon,  and  about  30 
percent  of  central  California's  9,000 
grape  growers  are  expected  to  go  out 
of  business  by  the  summer.  Recently, 
an  article  written  by  Roxane  Arnold 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  examined  the  crisis  facing  the 
central  California  farming  industry.  I 
have  reprinted  Ms.  Arnold's  article 
here  in  recognition  of  the  national  im- 
portance of  this  problem: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Lo6  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  23.  1984] 
A  Battle  to  Kkxp  Trxis  Land:  State 

FAJtMKRS  Harvest  Bnm  Pnt ancial  Won 
(By  Roxane  Arnold) 

tlADERA.  CA.— Her  eyes  blurring  with 
tears,  a  blue-jeaned  Sherrle  Clark  ambled 
around  her  sprawling  ranch  house,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  point  out  a  family  treas- 
ure—the rough-hewn  wooden  birdhouse 
built  by  her  12-year-old  son.  a  gallery  of  per- 
sonal photographs,  the  bushes  she  had 
planted  out  front  last  spring. 

Built  four  years  ago  on  the  crest  of  the  40- 
acre  vineyard  owned  by  Clark  and  her  hus- 
band, Jerry,  the  house  was  designed  "Just 
the  way  we  wanted."  she  said  haltingly.  "We 
flgiired  we'd  be  staying  here.  We  used  to 
argue  about  which  of  the  kids  we'd  leave  it 
to  when  the  time  was  ready.  I  guess  we 
would  have  divided  It  among  all  four." 

But  the  Clarks,  like  scores  of  others  farm- 
ing the  bountiful  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  will  have  little  to  say  about  who  in- 
herits their  farm.  Virtually  penniless  and 
unable  to  pay  their  mounting  debts  after 
three  bad  farming  years,  the  couple  was  no- 
tified last  week  that  time  had  run  out  for 
them.  The  bank  is  taking  their  home. 

Until  now,  seemingly  Immune  to  the  dizzy- 
ing economic  ups  and  downs  experienced  in 
other  farming  states.  California  is  entering 
its  worst  agricultural  crisis  since  the  dispos- 
sessions of  the  Depression.  Farmers  such  as 
the  Clarks  are  contributing  to  a  national 
farm  debt  that  at  $200  billion  is  more  than 
the  national  debts  of  Brazil  and  Mexico 
combined. 

The  values  of  the  rich  farmlands  In  coun- 
ties like  Madera  and  Fresno  have  plummet- 
ed by  as  much  as  70%.  and  prices  for  many 
of  California's  more  than  200  crops  have  hit 
rock  bottom.  A  growing  number  of  farmers 
unable  to  convince  banks  and  credit  assocl- 
tions  to  loan  them  money  enough  to  see 
them  through  another  year,  are  walking  off 
their  land  or  being  foreclosed  on.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  clusters  of  "for  sale"  signs 
along  rural  highways  have  drawn  few 
takers. 

"This  is  the  worst  I've  ever  seen  it  and  I've 
been  in  this  valley  over  60  years,"  said 
George  Schneider,  co-owner  of  Pearson 
Realty  In  Fresno,  the  state's  largest  agricul- 
tural real  estate  firm.  "We  have  the  largest 
number  of  ranches  for  sale  that  I  can  re- 
member .  .  .  more  than  100.  We  have  prop- 
erties that  the  Bank  of  America  and  others 
have  taken  over.  That  hasn't  happened 
since  the  Depression." 

In  Fresno  County,  where  7,000  farmers 
produce  a  t3-billlon  bounty  of  crops  each 
year— a  seventh  of  California's  total— the 
problems  are  expected  to  worsen  with  the 
new  year.  At  least  a  third  of  the  farmers  are 
said  to  be  In  serious  trouble  and  one  in  10 
stands  to  loae  his  land. 

"NO  USI  LTINO" 

"It's  no  use  lying,"  said  Ken  Bllllnga, 
president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Assn.  in 
Fresno,  a  national  farmer-owned  lending 
agency  that  holds  $4  bUllon  in  farm  real 
estate  loans  In  California.  'We're  not  used 
to  farmers  In  any  number  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, not  since  the  '30's.  These  are  farmers 
of  all  sizes,  big  as  well  as  small." 

Hardly  a  crop  has  been  without  problems. 
Huge  surpluses  have  driven  prices  down  on 
everything  from  cotton  and  rice  to  wine  and 
fruit.  A  strong  U.S.  dollar  had  driven  up 
prices  for  overseas  buyers  at  the  same  time 
foreign  competition  has  eroded  markets  in 
this  country. 

Among  the  crops  hardest  hit  have  been 
Thompson  seedless  grapes,  one  of  Fresno 
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County's  major  commodities  and  a  staple  of 
the  table  grape,  wine  and  raisin  Industries. 
With  production  from  vineyards  reaching 
all-time  highs  and  an  ailing  California  wine 
industry  slashing  its  orders,  more  and  more 
of  the  green  grapes  are  being  dried  for  rai- 
sins. Thousands  of  tons  of  unsold  raisins  are 
flUlng  Fresno  warehouses  and  packing 
plants. 

UTTLS  OK  NO  BQUTTT 

Raisin  farmers,  facing  their  annual  after- 
harvest  payments  to  banks  and  credit  agen- 
cies either  this  month  or  next,  are  hurting. 
In  two  years,  raisin  prices  have  plunged 
from  >1,200  a  ton  to  about  $500.  While  rai- 
sins cost  as  much  as  $1,300  an  acre  to 
produce,  the  cut-rate  price  translates  to 
about  $1,000  per  acre.  Land  and  Interest 
payments  further  boost  some  farm  debts  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

Meanwhile,  vineyard  land  that  sold  for  as 
much  as  $20  000  an  acre  in  the  late  1970s 
now  goes  begging  for  $4,000  to  $6,000.  Pro- 
spective buyers  are  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
waiting  for  prices  to  twttom  out. 

The  plummeting  land  prices  have  left 
farmers  with  little  or  no  equity  to  borrow 
against.  Banks  have  taken  to  lending  less 
and  are  calling  in  past-due  debts. 

Of  the  farmers  scheduled  to  make  their 
annual  payments  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
on  Dec.  1,  16%  did  not  pay.  Land  Bank 
president  BUllngs  expects  the  default  rate 
to  hit  20%  on  Jan.  1.  when  the  bulk  of  real 
estate  payments  are  due.  At  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Farm  Home  Administration 
office  in  FYeano,  the  traditional  lender  for 
the  most  debt-burdened  farmers,  the  delin- 
quency rate  is  40%.  Nationwide,  30%  of  the 
office's  accounts  are  past  due. 

Omca-ESTABLISHKD 

Anticipating  problems  of  its  own,  the 
Bank  of  America.  California's  largest  pri- 
vate agricultural  lender,  last  April  set  up  a 
special  office  In  Northern  California  to 
handle  farms  It  was  repossessing.  By  the 
end  of  October,  the  bank  already  had  fore- 
closed on  27.000  acres  of  California  farm- 
land worth  an  estimated  $21  million. 

"We're  expecting  a  rather  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  first  part  of  1985. "  said  H.G. 
Welchart,  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
new  office.  "Our  numbers  could  more  than 
double  by  July  or  August." 

The  most  severely  hurt  farmers  are  those 
who  rushed  fastest  to  borrow  when  the 
price  of  farmland  was  highest  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Now  they  are  stuck  with  huge 
payments  on  land  that  has  timibled  in 
value. 

When  the  Clarks,  both  42,  decided  to  re- 
place their  two-bedroom  "Junker"  with  a 
new  ranch  house  In  1981,  they  added  to 
their  Land  Bank  loan,  bringing  It  to 
$305,000.  The  couple  agreed  to  pay  the  bank 
a  once-a-year  payment  of  $32,000  In  princi- 
pal and  interest.  Tliey  would  borrow  the  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  dollars  needed  to  op- 
erate the  vineyards  from  a  credit  associa- 
tion. 

But  less  than  a  month  after  construction 
on  the  house  began,  their  troubles  started. 

IlfCOm  SUTPLEMXIfTKU 

Jerry  Clark,  a  veteran  California  Highway 
Patrol  officer  whose  "back  was  messed  up 
when  I  got  run  over  by  a  drunk  one  night." 
was  pressed  into  early  retirement.  The  CHP 
paycheck  that  supplemented  his  farm 
Income  was  cut  in  hiUf . 

The  next  year,  when  heavy  rains  wiped 
out  Clark's  75-ton  crop  of  raisins,  insurance 
covered  only  a  part  of  his  costs.  By  1983, 


prices  slid  to  $500  a  ton  and  this  year, 
Clark's  crop,  a  meager  42  tons,  earned  him 
$371  a  ton. 

To  augment  his  income,  Clark  has  worked 
at  a  Clovls  car  dealership,  and  In  recent 
months  he's  been  on  the  lot  from  8  a.m. 
until  10  p.m.  most  days.  Despite  the  long 
hours,  the  commissions  are  "not  enough  to 
make  a  payment  on  40  acres." 

On  Jan.  1  he  will  miss  his  land  payment 
for  a  second  year.  He  also  owes  $13,000  ti\ 
past-due  production  debts.  Attempts  to  sell 
the  vineyard  have  been  unsuccessful.  Ap- 
praised two  years  ago  at  $600,000,  the  farm 
now  Is  said  to  be  worth  $270,000. 

"DOH'T  HAVB  A  NICKEL" 

"I  don't  have  anything  left  In  savings  and 
a  minimal  amount  in  checking,"  said  the 
ruddy-faced  Clark.  For  a  long  moment,  he 
gazed  out  a  bay  window  at  his  winter-brown 
vines.  "I  guess  If  I  hadn't  built  the  house  I 
wouldn't  owe  as  much,"  he  said,  linking  his 
arms  behind  his  head.  "But  when  you  don't 
have  a  nickel.  .  .  ." 

The  couple's  four  children,  who  range 
from  5  to  12  years  old,  are  having  a  difficult 
time  accepting  what  has  happened.  Nor  has 
It  been  easy  on  Clark's  ailing  mother,  who 
lives  with  the  family. 

"The  kids  all  say  they're  going  to  move  in 
with  somebody  else,"  said  Sherrie  Clark  In 
an  emotion-choked  voice.  "They  want  to 
stay  here.  Every  time  somebody  comes  to 
see  the  house,  the  kids  keep  dirtying  their 
rooms,  hoping  that  will  make  a  difference." 

To  try  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  years 
since  they  built  the  house,  the  Clarks  have 
done  without  curtains  in  their  windows  and 
have  used  donated  furniture.  Their  one  va- 
cation in  the  last  11  years  was  a  week  at  an 
Avlla  Beach  motel.  I>ven  then,  the  vacation- 
ing family  spent  only  $200,  cooldng  all  their 
meals  In  the  room. 

"I'd  have  been  happy  to  keep  one  acre  and 
the  house."  Clark  said.  "The  future  doesn't 
look  too  bright." 

In  neighboring  Fresno  County,  raisin 
farmer  George  Masroblan  finds  himself 
"starting  all  over  again  "  after  39  years  of 
farming.  Masroblan,  74.  had  planned  on  sell- 
ing his  40  acres  of  prime  farmland  near 
Sanger  to  build  a  retirement  home  on  the 
Fresno  bluffs  for  himself  and  Ardy,  his  wife 
of  38  years. 

Tvo  years  ago.  the  diminutive,  balding 
Masroblan  figured.  "I'm  not  going  to  live 
another  10  years.  Why  should  I  kill  myself? 
I  decided  to  sell  it.  It  didn't  turn  out  very 
well." 

After  selling  his  vineyards  to  two  brothers 
from  Los  Angeles  for  $20,000  an  acre,  Mas- 
roblan plunked  the  $217,000  down  payment 
he  received  Into  construction  of  the  new 
house.  It  would  have  ceramic  floors,  marble 
bathrooms,  huge  stained-glass  windows. 

To  pay  off  the  remaining  debt,  his  buyers 
promised  to  pay  Masroblan  $2,000  a  month 
begiiuiing  In  July.  1982. 

'"They  made  no  payments  at  all,"  he  said. 
"It  all  went  sour." 

Although  Masroblan  said  he  "felt  sorry" 
for  the  novice  farmers,  he  launched  foreclo- 
sure proceedings  agalivst  them  after  eight 
months  without  a  payment.  He  put  his 
Fresno  dream  house  on  the  market  and  re- 
luctantly came  out  of  retirement,  borrowing 
more  than  $100,000  to  get  his  vineyards 
back  in  operation. 

"I'm  old  right  now,"  said  Masroblan.  "I 
had  set  myself  up  not  to  do  this  anymore 
and  here  I  am,  starting  all  over  again.  What 
else  could  I  do?"' 

Few  In  the  Industry  have  solutions  that 
will  help  the  likes  of  Clark  and  Masroblan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  while  answers  are  scarce,  the  supposed 
culprits  are  plenty. 

Some  blame  Federal  Reserve  Board  anti- 
inflation  policies,  which  they  claim  indirect- 
ly destroyed  the  only  real  asset  of  cash-poor 
farmers— their  land  equity.  Others  complain 
that  the  federal  government's  trade  policies 
have  failed  to  protect  farmers  from  cheap 
foreign  Imports.  Still  others  criticize  banks 
and  bank  economists  for  their  optimistic 
predictions  that  the  good  times  would  con- 
tinue. Those  same  banks  now  are  blamed  for 
lending  too  much  with  too  few  restrictions. 

"Inflation  was  very  high  at  that  time  and 
the  farmers,  the  growers  were  certainly  not 
hesitant  to  demand  credit  or  they'd  walk 
down  the  street  (to  another  lender),"  coun- 
tered Larry  Layne,  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Lending  Committee  of  the  California 
Banker's  Assn.  "It's  possible  we  could  have 
been  more  restrictive,  but  we  don't  deserve 
all  the  blame." 

VICTIMS  OP  OWN  SUCCESS 

To  some  extent,  California  farmers  have 
been  victims  of  their  own  success.  In  the 
rush  to  capitalize  on  the  successes  of  the 
1970s,  they  increased  their  almond  or- 
chards, expanded  their  cotton  fields,  ex- 
tended their  vineyards,  creating  the  glut 
that  plagues  agricultural  markets  today. 

Not  accustomed  to  failure,  the  problems 
they  face  as  a  result  seem  even  more  devas- 
tating. 

Even  when  their  counterparts  in  other  re- 
gions—from the  wheat  and  soybean  growers 
of  the  Midwest  to  the  citrus  growers  of  the 
South— suffered,  California  farmers  were 
notorious  for  their  Hawaiian  vacations,  ex- 
pensive cars  and  expansive  homes.  Thanks 
to  a  climate  suitable  for  a  multitude  of 
crops,  the  state's  farmers  could  switch  from 
one  speciality  to  another,  taking  advantage 
of  whatever  crop  was  most  profitable. 

But  with  the  cataclysmic  changes  of  the 
past  few  years,  that  is  no  longer  possible. 

"Up  until  1983,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
produce  a  crop  and  we'd  have  a  profit.  It 
was  ftin  whUe  it  lasted,"  said  Bob  Hansen, 
who  owns  500  acres  of  vineyards  scattered 
over  30  miles  of  Fresno  County.  "That's  $5 
million  worth  of  land  I'm  fanning  and  now 
I'm  losing  about  $50,000  a  year  minimum, 
maybe  closer  to  $100,000.  It's  eating  up 
what  I  have,  and  I  have  to  live  and  the  kids 
have  to  eat." 

The  gangling,  35-year-old  Hansen  said  he 
is  willing  "to  diversify  to  get  out  of  this 
hole,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  plant.  The 
bank  doesn't  luiow." 

Gerald  Rebensdorf  and  his  wife  Cheryl 
have  taken  to  working  In  the  offices  of  the 
Fresno  Raisin  Co-Op  to  stave  off  disaster.  A 
10-acre  chunk  of  his  180  acres  of  vineyards 
near  Blola  Is  up  for  sale  but  "I  haven't  had 
an  offer  yet,"  he  admits. 

"We're  Just  like  everybody  else,"  said  the 
42-year-old  farmer.  "You'll  go  out  and 
borrow  the  money,  you  build  your  house 
and  you  make  your  payments." 

The  payments  on  the  family's  brick-and- 
stucco  ranch  house  with  Its  beamed  ceilings, 
swimming  pool  and  solar-heating  panels, 
plus  the  yearly  debt  on  the  vineyards, 
amounts  to  $130,000.  This  year.  Rebensdorf 
figures  he  will  run  about  $60,000  short. 

"I  could  put  it  all  up  for  sale,"  he  said, 
"but  anybody  who  would  buy  it  Is  a  fool." 

In  many  ways  more  fortunate  than  others. 
Rebensdorf  has  a  commitment  from  a 
lender  for  money  to  operate  his  vineyards 
this  year.  But  his  normal  request  for  more 
than  $300,000  was  cut  by  a  third. 

"If  this  goes  on  another  year.  I'll  be  one  of 
those  who  loses  their  places. "  he  said. 
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Desperate  to  salvage  what  they  can.  raisin 
Industry  leaders  launched  an  unprecedented 
national  advertising  campaign  earlier  this 
year  to  proclaim  the  lowest  prices  ever.  The 
results  were  mixed. 

Others,  among  them  the  president  of  a  co- 
operative that  Includes  Sim  Maid  raisin 
growers,  are  pushing  for  bolder  moves. 

"'We're  trying  to  sell  raisins  to  Eastern 
Bloc  countries."  said  Frank  Light,  president 
of  Sun  Diamond  Growers.  Light  speaking 
by  telephone  from  airports  in  Houston  and 
New  Tork.  was  en  route  to  Algeria. 

"It's  hard  to  find  a  ray  of  hope  In  this  in- 
dustry right  now,"  he  said.  "BxA  we're  going 
to  try.  We're  going  to  try  and  sell  prunes, 
walnuts  and  raisins  to  Algeria  and  we  are 
working  with  the  Russians  very  closely 
right  now.  You  can't  Just  pile  the  raisins  up 
and  look  at  them." 

Meanwhile.  Sherrie  Clark  has  begun 
scouting  her  neighborhood  for  a  place  to 
move  the  family.  "We  don't  know  what 
we're  going  to  do,"  she  said.  "I've  driven 
around,  looked  around.  We  Just  don't  know 
about  money." 

Four  months  ago,  Jerry  Clark  underwent 
surgery  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

"He  doesn't  talk  about  all  this  much,"  said 
his  wife.  "He  hasn't  really  talked  to  the 
kids.  And  I  know  that's  why  he  had  his 
trouble,  keeping  It  all  inside. 

"Me?"  she  continued.  "I  have  sleepless 
nights,  but  I  don't  teU  him.  It  feels  like 
heU." 

The  problems  facing  central  Califor- 
nia's agricultural  industry  are  typical 
of  those  facing  farmers  across  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  a  local  prob- 
lem, but  a  national  one  that  could 
deeply  affect  every  person  In  the  coun- 
try. According  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency's  Office,  a  fifth  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  do  not  seem  able  to 
work  out  of  the  heavy  debt  they  have 
had  to  incur  to  remain  In  production. 
Thls  debt,  combined  with  high  interest 
rates,  a  strong  dollar  abroad,  foreign 
competition,  and  record  crops,  has  led 
to  a  dangerous  situation  that  c^uld 
spell  doom  for  the  traditional  family 
farm. 

As  the  99th  Congress  begins  to  work 
on  the  1985  farm  bill,  we  must  keep 
these  important  issues  in  mind.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  quote  from  E>anlel  Web- 
ster, who,  reflecting  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  to  our  country,  stated: 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  the  most  Important  labor  of 
man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  that  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  in  history  which  is  tm- 
mistakable.  It  is  that  national  strength  lies 
very  near  the  soil. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  for  the 
complex  Issues  involved.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  strive  to  help 
alleviate  this  crisis  before  it  ruins  the 
vital  agricultural  base  that  this  Nation 
is  built  upon.* 


V 
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TRIBUTS  TO  HARRY  ARROYO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

Dl  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSEirrATTVXS 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  professional  athlete  from  my  home 
district  who,  this  past  month,  again 
made  his  mark  In  the  boxing  world.  I 
am  speaking  of  International  Boxing 
Federation  lightweight  champion 
Harry  Arroyo  of  Boardman,  OH. 

Mr.  Arroyo  recently  defended  his 
title  against  a  tough  and  determined 
opponent  in  what  many  boxing  ex- 
perts are  calling  the  most  exciting 
fights  ever  In  the  lightweight  division. 
Harry  was  knocked  down  in  the  second 
round  and  was  on  the  ropes  for  much 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fight.  But 
Harry  never  gave  up  and  he  refused  to 
cave  in  to  the  voUey  of  punches  being 
thrown  at  him.  Later  in  the  fight 
Harry  connected  with  a  devastating 
right  and  went  on  to  score  an  Impres- 
sive knockout. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Harry  hails  from  my  home  dis- 
trict and  that  he  has  pledged  his  sup- 
port for  the  massive  community  effort 
currently  going  on  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  to  attract  General  Motors' 
Saturn  project.  Hairy  Arroyo  displays 
the  type  of  "never  say  die"  attitude 
and  fighting  spirit  that  Is  so  emblem- 
atic of  the  people  in  my  home  district. 
Like  Harry,  the  people  of  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  have  had  to  face  great  ad- 
versity and  hard  times.  Yet,  like 
Harry,  they  refuse  to  give  up  and  they 
have  fought  back.  The  effort  going  on 
In  the  valley  to  attract  the  Saturn 
project  and  revitalize  the  area's  econo- 
my is  an  indication  that  the  people  in 
my  district  are  working  together  to 
change  and  better  their  future. 

I  am  honored  and  so  appreciative 
that  Mr.  Arroyo  has  agreed  to  serve  on 
my  task  force  to  attract  the  Saturn 
project  and  develop  ways  to  revitalize 
the  Mahoning  Valley's  economy.  I 
couldn't  think  of  a  better  person  to 
represent  this  effort  than  Harry 
Arroyo.  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Arroyo  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
people  involved  in  this  effort  and  that 
the  people  in  my  district  will  follow 
his  example  and  fight  back  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  future  for  the  valley. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Arroyo  for  his  recent 
victory  and  for  his  successful  career.  I 
wish  him  continued  success  in  all  his 
endeavors.* 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  cAuroutiA 
IH  THX  HOUSZ  OP  RKTRXSKNTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1985,  the  New  Frontier  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Los  Angeles,  CA.  will 
celebrate  25  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  black  community  and 
the  Democratic  Party.  Since  its  incep- 
tion In  1960.  the  New  Frontier  Demo- 
cratic Club  has  provided  a  fertile 
training  ground  and  spirited  forum  for 
many  dedicate<i  public  officials. 

The  idea  and  concept  for  the  club 
was  conceived  by  retired  Superior 
Court  Judge  Sherman  Smith.  Sr..  as 
he  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Helen  Smith,  lis- 
tened to  John  F.  Kennedy  accept  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  1960.  As  Ken- 
nedy repeatedly  referred  to  new  fron- 
tiers and  how  "there  will  always  be 
new  frontiers  to  conquer,"  Judge 
Smith  decided  that  "New  Frontier" 
would  be  an  excellent  name  for  a 
Democratic  club. 

After  discussing  his  idea  with  actor, 
teacher,  and  community  activist, 
Milton  Wood  and  his  wife.  Jacqueline, 
all  tigreed  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
Democratic  club  in  the  black  commu- 
nity whose  purpose  would  be  to  help 
elect  qualified  deserving  Democrats  to 
public  office;  have  a  voice  in  civic  and 
political  affairs:  and  have  fun  doing  it. 

Thus  formed,  the  New  Frontier 
Democratic  Club  quickly  g.  ~:  to  a 
founding  membership  of  18  and  gave 
essential  support  to  the  victorious 
1960  campaigns  of  John  Kennedy, 
President;  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Member  of  Congress;  and  MxRvm 
Dtmallt,  California  State  Assembly. 
In  addition  to  the  Smiths  and  Woods, 
founding  members  Included  Faith  and 
Timothy  Armstrong,  Mary  Batiste, 
Coimie  and  Paul  Bullock.  Nell  Zest 
Carriere,  Rev.  Edgar  Edwards,  Evelyn 
Evans.  Arthur  and  Owen  Green. 
Comdr.  Dennis  Nelson.  George  Parks. 
Myrtle  Porter,  and  Verlon  Proutt. 

Judge  Smith  served  as  New  Fron- 
tier's first  president  from  1960  to  1963, 
and  under  his  dedicated  leadership  the 
club  became  an  active  and  reliable 
manpower  resource  for  the  political 
campaigns  of  the  candidates  it  sup- 
ported. Judge  Smith  was  succeeded  by 
Milton  Wood,  who  served  as  president 
from  1963  untU  his  death  in  1966. 
Under  Milton's  creative  leadership, 
fundraising  became  an  Integral  part  of 
New  Frontier  activities.  He  realized 
that  the  club's  political  influence 
could  be  greatly  expanded  by  provid- 
ing financial  as  well  as  manpower  re- 
sources to  the  candidates  it  endorsed. 
The  most  successful  of  the  fundraising 
events  he  initiated.  Las  Vegas  Nlte, 
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became  the  fundraising  role  model  for 
many  community  organizations. 

At  the  time  of  Milton's  death.  New 
Frontier  had  just  participated  in  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  and  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  political  cam- 
paigns of  Ivonne  Braithwaite-Burke 
and  Charles  Warren  for  the  California 
Assembly,  BIkrvth  Dtmaixy  for  State 
senator,  Ed  Rotbal  for  Congress,  and 
Gov.  Pat  Brown. 

Following  Milton's  death,  each  of 
the  succeeding  presidents  of  New 
Frontier  sought  to  continue  the  exem- 
plary service  both  he  and  Judge  Smith 
had  given  to  an  organization  borne  of 
thoughtful  vision.  Those  presidents, 
all  of  whom  were  stalwart  leaders.  In- 
clude Representative  Juixah  C.  Dixoh, 
the  late  Virgil  Morrow.  Dr.  Herbert 
Carter,  Stanley  Talbert,  George  Beau- 
blan.  Rita  Carr,  John  Floyd,  Judge 
Sherman  Smith.  Jr.,  Joy  Atkinson, 
John  Harris,  Louis  White,  and,  current 
president.  John  Frierson. 

The  New  Frontier  Democratic  Club 
has  grown  from  the  18  founding  mem- 
bers in  1960  to  an  average  annual 
membership  of  150  today.  While  its 
numerical  growth  is  impressive.  New 
Frontier  has  never  swerved  from  its 
basic  objective  to  elect  good  candi- 
dates to  office.  EHected  officials  who 
can  point  to  New  Frontier  as  an  essen- 
tial body  of  support  in  their  cam- 
paigns are  too  numerous  to  list,  but 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of 
California,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  have  all  benefited  greatly 
from  their  service. 

The  date,  the  New  Frontier  Demo- 
cratic Club  is  one  of  the  most  active 
Democratic  clubs  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. Its  members  are  represented  at 
Democratic  Party  meetings  serve  on 
various  candidate  fundraising  commit- 
tees, consult  with  candidates  on  politi- 
cal strategy,  serve  on  the  staffs  of 
elected  officials,  are  members  of  State 
and  local  boards,  and  network  with 
other  community  and  political  clubs 
and  groups. 

New  Frontier  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  raising  the  level  of  aware- 
ness about  political  Issues  confronting 
the  community  through  widespread 
participation  in  community  organiza- 
tions and  Democratic  politics.  Since 
1965,  it  has  given  recognition  to  out- 
standing citizens  and  organizations  in 
the  black  commujilty;  it  has  given 
more  than  $15,000  in  scholarships  to 
black  high  school  graduates  interested 
In  pursing  careers  in  political  science 
through  the  Milton  Wood  Scholarship 
Fund;  and.  among  its  past  and  present 
members,  the  organization  boasts  24 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area's  most  influen- 
tial community  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
politics,  education,  criminal  Justice, 
social  service,  and  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  New  Frontier  Democratic 
Club  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
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on  February  9.  it  can  be  proud  of  its 
outstanding  and  rewarding  record  of 
service  to  the  black  community.  I  look 
forward  to  the  next  25  years  of  tireless 
work  and  inspired  goals;  for,  despite 
the  years,  our  philosophy  has  re- 
mained the  same:  There  will  always  be 
new  frontiers  to  conquer.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOU  BROCK 


HON  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  St.  Louis,  and  fans  of  the 
baseball  Cardinals  all  over  the  Nation, 
are  celebrating  Lou  Brock's  election  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  The  former 
Cardinal  outfielder  has  been  a  legend 
for  many  years.  I  salute  Lou  Brock  for 
his  latest  outstanding  achievement, 
and  I  am  happy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  reports  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
Lon!  Lou!  Lou! 

He  stole  bases,  oh,  how  he  stole  bases. 
And  he  stole  the  hearU  of  Cardinal  fans  ev- 
erywhere. But  there  was  no  thievery  In- 
volved In  Lou  Brock's  latest  achievement. 
He  earned  his  selection  In  his  first  year  of 
eligibility  to  the  Baseball  HaU  of  Fame. 

Lou  Brock  was  more  than  the  preeminent 
base  stealer  in  baseball.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  exclusive  3.000-hlt  club,  an  honor 
shared  by  only  14  others.  He  was  the  team 
catalyst  who  sparked  the  Cardinals  to  three 
National  League  championships  during  his 
tenure  with  the  team.  He  was  a  leader,  who 
helped  not  only  the  younger  players  on  the 
team,  but  who  also  gave  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  youth  of  St.  Louis. 

His  comments  at  a  press  conference  after 
the  announcement  indicate  the  depth  of  the 
man.  "I  realize. "  he  said,  "that  every  honor 
always  brings  with  it  challenges  and  respon- 
sibilities and  that's  how  I  view  my  selection 
to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. "  Mr.  Brock  has 
met  the  responsibilities  of  being  in  the 
public  image  with  Integrity  and  dignity.  At 
times,  it  may  have  seemed  that  he  was  not 
accorded  the  recognition  he  deserved:  when 
Steve  Garvey  was  selected  as  most  valuable 
player  the  year  Lou  Brock  stole  118  bases  or 
when  Carl  Yastrzemskl  seemed  to  get  more 
attention  for  reaching  the  3,000-hlt  mark. 
Tot  the  ultimate  baseball  honor,  however, 
there  was  no  question.  Lou  Brock  had  been 
a  Hall  of  Famer  for  a  long  time.  Now,  It's  of- 
ficial. 

Lou  Brock  Joins  Hall  or  Fame 
(By  Rick  Hummel) 

In  his  first  year  of  eligibility,  former  Car- 
dinals outfielder  Lou  Brock  was  elected  to 
baseball's  HaU  of  Fame  on  Monday  night, 
along  with  longtime  relief  pitcher  Hoyt  Wll- 
helm.  who  pitched  for  the  Cardinals  briefly 
In  1957. 

Brock  holds  the  record  for  base-stealing  in 
a  career— 938.  He  also  is  one  of  only  15  play- 
ers to  have  more  than  3,000  hits,  finishing 
with  3.023.  He  was  the  15th  player  to  be 
elected  to  the  HaU  of  Fame  on  the  first 
ballot. 

He  will  be  inducted  into  the  HaU  in 
August  in  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 
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A  player  must  get  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  baUoU  to  get  into  the  HaU  of  Fame. 
Brock  got  79.7  percent  of  the  tally.  315  votes 
from  10-year  members  of  the  BaaebaU  Writ- 
era'  AssoclaUon  of  America.  WUhelm  gained 
83.7  percent  of  the  votes,  or  331. 

NeUle  Fox,  a  star  second  baseman  with 
the  Chicago  White  Sox.  feU  2  votes  short  in 
his  last  year  of  eliglblUty  from  the  regular 
baaebaU  wrttera'  memberehlp.  Although  hia 
percentage  of  the  vote  was  74.6  percent, 
HaU  of  Fame  President  Ed  Stack  said  the 
percentage  must  be  an  even  75  or  more.  So 
Fox  was  denied  and  now  must  wait  untU  the 
veterans  committee  can  consider  his  case  In 
three  years. 

The  late  Ken  Boyer,  a  former  Cardinals 
star,  got  68  votes  after  being  restored  to  the 
baUot  and  wiU  be  eligible  for  15  more  years. 
Boyer  was  dropped  from  consideration  for 
one  year  because  he  had  faUed  to  gain  5  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Playere  must  wait  five  yean  after  their 
last  active  season  to  be  considered  for  the 
HaU. 

Brock,  a  St.  Louis  resident.  Is  president  of 
Broc- World,  a  merchandising  and  marketing 
firm  that  handles  sports  equipment  and  par- 
aphernalia. 

Brock  was  a  .251-hltting  outfielder,  but 
one  with  promise,  when  Cardinals  General 
Manager  Bing  Devine  acquired  him  from 
the  Chicago  Cubs  in  June  1964.  The  deal 
was  highly  impopular,  because  the  Cardi- 
nals sent  to  the  Cubs  right-hander  Ernie 
Broglio.  who  won  21  games  in  1960  and  who 
was  18-8  in  1963.  Tales  of  Brock's  outfield- 
ing  play  with  the  Cubs  were  spiced  with 
piirases  such  as  "Brock  as  in  rock." 

But  Brock  hit  .348  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1964  season,  sparking  the  Cardinals  to 
their  first  National  League  pennant  since 
1946.  Then  in  the  World  Series,  he  batted 
.300  as  the  Cardinals  beat  the  New  York 
Yankees  in  seven  games. 

Many  years  later.  Brock,  talking  about  the 
controversial  trade,  smUed  and  said,  "I 
didn't  care  wtiat  people  thought.  I  was  a 
major  leaguer." 

Brock  would  hit  better  than  .300  seven 
times  with  the  Cardinals  before  he  retired 
after  the  1979  season.  His  best  years  were 
1967— when  he  hit  21  homers,  scored  113 
runs  and  batted  .299  for  another  world 
championship  edition  of  the  Cardinals— and 
1974.  when  he  stole  a  then-record  118  bases 
and  batted  .306. 

His  final  season  brought  two  mUestones: 
his  3,000th  hit— off  Chicago's  Dennis 
Lamp — and  his  938th  stolen  base,  which 
ecUpsed  the  mark  of  937  of  old-timer  "SUd- 
Ing  BlUy"  HamUton.  Two  yean  earUer, 
Brock  broke  the  accepted  stolen-base  record 
of  892  set  by  Ty  Cobb. 

Brock's  final  season  seemed  to  be  emblem- 
atic of  the  fire  that  burned  within  him.  a 
seemingly  placid  person.  The  year  before, 
riding  the  bench  periodically  under  Manag- 
er Vem  Rapp,  Brock  slumped  to  a  career- 
low  .221,  and  there  were  whispen  that  he 
might  be  finished. 

But  Brock,  vowing  to  "orchestrate  my  own 
exodus,"  hit  better  than  .300  for  almost  aU 
of  his  last  season  with  the  Cardinals.  "I  re- 
fused to  let  anybody  deny  me  my  final 
moment  of  glory,"  said  Brock  at  that  time. 
"There  came  a  time  when  everything  I  had 
done  could  have  been  tamlshed.  I  refused  to 
l)e  denied." 

Wilhelm  pitched  21  yean  and  a  record 
1,070  games  in  the  major  leagues  whUe  play- 
ing with  the  New  York  Giants.  Cleveland, 
Baltimore,  Chicago  White  Sox,  California. 
Atlanta.  Chicago  Cubs  and  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers. 
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The  knuckleballing  WUhelm  faUed  to  get 
into  the  HaU  of  Fame  last  year  by  just  13 
votes.  He  had  a  lifetime  143-122  won-lost 
record  and  a  2.52  eamed-run  average  in  bis 
career.  He  pitched  14  seasons  in  which  his 
ERA  was  lower  than  3.00  and  six  seasons  in 
which  it  was  lower  than  2.00. 

In  the  rest  of  the  voting,  former  Chicago 
Cubs  outfielder  BUly  WUliams  was  fourth 
with  252  votes,  and  pitcher  Jim  Bunnlng 
had  214.  Catfish  Hunter  had  212.  and  Roger 
Maris  had  128  votes.  Bfarls  played  on  two 
pennant  wlnnere  with  the  Cardinals,  t>eslde8 
hitting  a  single-season  record  61  h<Hnen 
with  the  New  York  Yankees.* 


STUDENT  AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

or  romsTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  has  declared  the  week 
of  February  3.  1985,  as  "Student 
Awareness  Week."  On  this  occasion, 
there  are  a  number  of  educators  and 
concerned  parents  in  my  hoi^etown  of 
Erie.  PA,  whom  I  believe  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  the  efforts  to  challenge 
the  gifted  students  in  our  city. 
Thomas  C.  O'Rourke.  superintendent 
of  schools.  Brenda  A.  Pundt.  president 
of  the  school  board.  Chester  P. 
Chrzanowski,  supervisor  of  special 
education,  and  Robert  Sullivan,  one  of 
the  many  parents  actively  involved  in 
the  gifted  program  in  Erie,  all  deserve 
commendation. 

For  8  years  now,  the  Harding  Gifted 
Center  has  provided  opportunity  for 
young  minds  to  grow.  This  program 
for  the  gifted  is  a  fine  example  of 
teachers,  the  school  administration, 
and  concerned  parents  working  with 
Federal  Government  assistance.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  parochial  and  public 
schools  working  together.  And  of 
course,  we  must  recognize  the  talented 
students  who  attend  the  Harding 
Gifted  Center.  These  are  students  who 
love  to  leam  and  inspire  that  love  in 
other  students  as  well.  They  contract 
with  their  regular  classroom  teachers 
to  complete  all  their  assignments 
while  taking  on  an  extra  day  of  work 
each  week  at  the  center.  There,  they 
work  on  individual,  advanced  projects 
under  the  supervision  of  five  teachers. 
The  curriculum  provides  acceleration 
and  enrichment,  and  a  tremendous 
sense  of  accomplishment.  The  success 
of  the  program  speaks  for  Itself.  Most 
of  the  students  choose  to  remain  in 
the  program  for  years. 

Some  years  ago,  a  study  was  done  in 
Vermont  that  showed  that  one-third 
of  those  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  were  gifted  young  people.  If  the 
statistics  in  Vermont  are  any  indica- 
tion of  what  Is  lu«>pening  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  then  certainly  we  are 
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not  developing  the  potential  of  our 
yoimg  people  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Aside  from  all  the  controversies  over 
national  and  local  education  policies.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  would  dispute 
that  our  young  people  are  the  Nation's 
most  precious  commodity  and  indeed 
the  Nation's  future. 

One  of  the  important  tenets  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  was  the 
Idea  of  opportunity  for  all.  When  you 
apply  this  concept  to  the  classroom,  it 
means  that  all  students  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  challenged  in 
their  schoolworlt.  We  all  know  that 
children  leam  at  different  rates.  Per- 
haps teachers  are  the  only  people  who 
can  fully  appreciate  the  practical  diffi- 
culties this  presents  as  they  try  to 
challenge  every  chUd  in  their  class- 
roomis.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Harding 
Gifted  Center  will  continue  with  its 
programs  to  help  ensure  that  aU  stu- 
dents are  given  the  opportunities  they 
deserve. 

Following  a  period  of  national  ques- 
tioning and  soul  searching  about  the 
quality  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
schools,  it  seems  that  many  educators 
and  parents  have  advocated  a  return 
to  the  basics  of  education.  Perhaps  the 
Harding  Gifted  Center's  success  may 
be  attributed  to  that  commitment  to 
basics— excellent,  dedicated  teachers, 
concerned  parents,  an  effective  school 
administration,  and  something  that  we 
never  really  lacked— bright  and  moti- 
vated students. 

As  the  Government  continues  to 
evaluate  its  role  in  education,  I  believe 
that  it  retains  its  current  commitment, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  gifted  edu- 
cation, handicapped  education,  and  vo- 
cational education.  As  we  continue  our 
work  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  all  of  our 
citizens,  we  will  need  to  increase  our 
efforts  in  adult  continuing  education 
and  industrial  retraining.  There  are 
many  decisions  before  us  in  the  years 
ahead  and  it  is  our  young  people,  like 
those  attending  the  Harding  Gifted 
Center  right  now,  who  will  be  able  to 
help  us  to  see  our  way  into  the 
future.* 


THE  INDICTMENT  OF  CHURCH 
SANCTUARY  WORKERS 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHXTSETTS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  distressed 
at  the  recent  Indictment  of  church 
sanctuary  workers  in  Arizona.  I  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
well-considered  statement  of  Bishops 
James  R.  Crumley,  Lutheran  Church 
in  America;  David  W.  Preus,  American 
Lutheran  Church;  and  William  L. 
Herzfeld,  Association  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 
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The  statement  follows: 
STATSicxirr  oif  trz  IirsicnairT  of  CRtncH 

SAIfCTUAKY  WORKJOU 

We  an  deeply  disturbed  at  the  news  of  a 
71 -count  Indictment,  issued  on  January  14 
against  16  people  Involved  In  the  church 
sanctuary  movement.  It  Is  particularly 
alarming  that  the  indictment  came  as  a 
result  of  a  10-month  long  investigation 
which  Included  the  Infiltration  of  several 
churches,  among  them  Southside  Presbjrte- 
rian  in  Tucson  and  Alzona  Lutheran  In 
Phoenix,  by  federal  Informers  and  under- 
cover agents. 

The  reasons  which  cause  some  congrega- 
tions to  go  through  the  painful  and  search- 
ing process  of  declaring  themselves  sanctu- 
aries for  refugees  from  Central  America  are 
many  and  compelling,  but  all  are  motivated 
by  a  deep  faith  and  a  fundamental  humani- 
tarian concern  for  the  safety  of  these  refu- 
gees in  our  midst. 

We  share  the  concern  of  these  congrega- 
tions for  the  protection  of  Central  American 
refugees  and  we  firmly  believe  that  condi- 
tions in  Central  America  today  do  not 
permit  the  safe  return  of  those  who  have 
fled  civil  strife  at  home.  We  were  recently 
reminded  of  the  pervasive  violence  and 
terror  in  war-ravaged  El  Salvador  when  the 
Reverend  David  Fernandez,  a  Lutheran 
pastor  in  San  Miguel,  was  found  brutally 
murdered  near  his  home,  one  of  some  50,000 
unarmed  dvilians  who  have  been  killed  in 
El  Salvador  since  1980. 

Because  of  our  belief  that  refugees  from 
the  turmoil  in  Central  America  must  be 
granted  safe  haven,  we  have  strongly  sup- 
ported, and  continue  to  support,  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  temporarily  sust>end 
the  deportation  of  Salvadorans  from  the 
United  States  while  the  conditions  which 
caused  them  to  flee  persist.  Passage  of  this 
bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  MoaUey  (D-MA)  and 
Sen.  DeConcinl  (D-AZ)  must  be  a  top  priori- 
ty of  the  99th  Congress.  We  will  continue  to 
encourage  members  of  our  churches  to  sup- 
port such  legislation. 

We  see  In  the  Phoenix  indictment  the  pos- 
sible beginning  of  a  confrontation  between 
sanctuary  churches,  firm  In  their  faith  that 
theirs  is  a  Biblical  mandate,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Its  questionable  interpretation  of 
the  law.  We  encourage  Instead  a  renewed 
dialogue  and  aslc  that  the  government  cease 
the  prosecution  of  lay  and  ordained  church 
workers  and  the  monitoring  of  church  ac- 
tivities as  a  means  of  response  to  this  diffi- 
cult moral  and  theological  issue.* 


HELEN  MARION  HAMMOND  AP- 
PRECLATION  DAY.  FEBRUARY 
3.  1985 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFOaiTIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  February  3,  1985,  the  city  of 
Berkeley.  CA,  will  honor  Helen 
Marion  Hammond  by  declaring  it  as 
Helen  Marion  Hammond  Appreciation 
Day.  Helen  Marion  Hammond  has 
been  a  distinguished  citizen  and  com- 
munity leader  In  Berkeley  for  over  40 
years.  She  is  both  reasonable  and  fair 
In  her  selfless  auid  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community. 
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Ms.  Hammond's  activities  in  the  po- 
litical process  have  spanned  decades. 
She  was  actively  involved  in  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  first  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Jack  Kent's 
city  council  campaign,  the  fight 
against  the  West  Berkeley  Industrial 
Park,  my  campaign  for  City  Council  of 
Berkeley,  the  April  Coalition  cam- 
paign, the  anti-Vietnam  War  move- 
ment, the  Berkeley  Architectural  Her- 
itage Association,  Berkeley  Citizens 
Action  [BCA],  the  campaigns  of  coun- 
cilmembers  Denton  and  Fukson,  ob- 
taining landmark  status  for  Finnish 
Hall,  neighborhood  associations  such 
as  the  Oceanvlew  Committee.  Fifth 
and  Camellia  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, and  Council  of  Neighborhood  Or- 
ganizations. Neighbors  for  Clean  Air, 
and  member  of  board  of  directors  of 
the  West  Berkeley  Senior  Center. 

Marion  Hammond  in  her  personal 
life  successfully  challenged  bank  poli- 
cies of  not  granting  home  loans  to 
single  women.  She  was  employed  at 
Kaiser  Shipyards  during  the  early 
period  of  World  War  II  and  at  that 
time  was  the  only  woman  delegate  to 
the  Metal  Trades  Council.  Marion 
Hammond  was  later  married  and 
raised  two  sons  in  Berkeley  while  con- 
tinuing to  be  active  in  community  af- 
fairs, the  PTA.  and  helped  found  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Co-op. 

In  the  early  1960's  she  re-entered 
the  work  force  as  a  Licensed  Vocation- 
al Nurse  and  helped  organize  and 
obtain  contract  for  Local  250  S.E.I.U.. 
and  served  that  local  in  the  capacity  of 
shop  steward  and  negotiator,  while 
continuing  to  be  active  in  community 
affairs.* 
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but  the  Huskie  Band  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest  groups  of  young  men 
and  women  I  have  ever  met.  They  are 
taking  home  a  first  place  prize  to 
prove  it,  and  I  salute  them.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HEMLOCK  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Hemlock  High 
School  Band  of  Hemlock.  MI.  Travel- 
ing all  the  way  from  Michigan  by  bus 
for  the  inaugural  festivities,  the  Hem- 
lock Huskie  Band  is  taking  home  first 
place  in  the  "AD  American  Festivals' 
Band  Contest."  Their  success,  and  the 
pride  they  have  brought  the  State  of 
Michigan,  can  be  attributed  to  their 
own  discipline,  the  support  of  their 
parents,  many  of  whom  traveled  with 
them,  and  the  fine  leadership  of  their 
friend  and  teacher.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Glp- 
pert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  know  that  you  are  continually 
addressed  by  Members  from  all  over 
this  Nation,  each  of  whom  is  praising 
the  merits  of  his  or  her  constituents. 


MASS  TRANSIT  UNDERFUNDED, 
MERITS  MORE  MONEY  AND 
BETTER  TREATMENT 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  rarMSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
compelling  case  for  more  and  dedicat- 
ed funding,  and  better  treatment  for 
our  Nation's  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems has  been  made  in  an  editorial 
published  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquir- 
er. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  pertinent 
comment  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues suid  note  with  pride  that  the 
editorial  was  prompted  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  Philadelphia  area  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  John  Heinz.  At  the  car 
repair  shops  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Author- 
ity [SEPTA],  Senator  Heinz  pledged 
to  seek  equitable  funding  for  and  to 
oppose  efforts  to  target  unfairly  mass 
transit  for  excessive  reductions  to  ease 
the  Federal  deficit. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  recognize  the  key  role  mass  tran- 
sit plays  in  the  lives  of  our  urban  and 
suburban  communities.  Individual  live- 
lihoods and  jobs  as  well  as  the  overall 
economic  health  of  urban  areas 
depend— to  a  great  degree — on  the 
availability  of  adequate,  reasonably 
priced  and  reliable  mass  transporta- 
tion systems. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  make  up  for 
decades  of  benign  neglect  that  have 
eliminated  or  crippled  many  mass 
transit  facilities,  but  we  must  accept 
the  important  place  public  transporta- 
tion fills  in  millions  of  lives.  Unfortu- 
nately, recent  history  shows  that 
moves  continue  to  shortchange  mass 
transit  or  relegate  it  to  a  low  priority. 
This  is  a  shortsighted  approach. 

Less  than  2  years  ago.  for  example, 
the  Congress  raised  the  gasoline  tax 
from  4  to  9  cents.  As  the  Inquirer 
points  out,  1  penny  of  the  hike  was 
dedicated  to  mass  transit  systems  for 
capital  expenditures.  Yet,  the  Con- 
gress set  transportation's  share  of  the 
increase  at  $1.1  billion  annually— some 
$400  million  less  than  1-cent  dedica- 
tion generated.  I  recall  vividly  that  I— 
along  with  other  Members— voted  for 
the  gasoline  tax  hike  only  when  we 
were  assured  unequivocally  that  mass 
transit  would  be  guaranteed  revenues 
from  the  1  penny  dedication. 

In  addition,  I  have  worked  hard  and 
with  some  success  to  assure  that  funds 
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from  the  gasoline  tax  should  go  for 
capital  expenditures  and  maintenance. 
It  makes  no  sense— logically  and  eco- 
nomically—to allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  authority  to  fund  capital 
equipment  purchases  such  as  rail  cars 
and  buses,  and  yet  not  permit  it  to 
expend  moneys  to  maintain  this  multi- 
million  dollar  equipment.  To  obtain 
every  penny's  worth  of  value  of  gaso- 
line tax  moneys  for  the  public,  funds 
must  be  permitted  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  so  that  rolling  stock 
bought  by  capital  funds  can  attain  full 
life  expectancy. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  direct 
that  dedicated  funding  be  used  for 
mass  transit  system  maintenance.  If 
not,  it  may  take  new  legislation.  I 
would  hope,  in  that  event,  that  a 
bruising  battle  could  be  avoided.  Mass 
transit  is  essential,  but  it  is  underfund- 
ed. It  merits  better  treatment  because 
it  is  vital  to  national  and  individual 
economic  well-being. 

Submitted  is  the  January  23,  1985 
editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

CONGKKSS  AND  MASS  TKARSIT 

Sen.  John  Heinz  (R..  Pa.),  at  a  news  con- 
ference at  SEPTA  car  repair  shops  in  Upper 
Darby  last  week,  made  a  welcome  conunit- 
ment  to  seek  equitable  federal  funding  for 
mass  transit  in  the  Congress  this  year.  The 
senator  promised  to  oppose  moves  that 
would  single  out  transit  unfairly  as  a  handy 
target  for  excessive  cuts  as  part  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  process. 

Seeking  funds  for  transit  in  face  of  urgent 
needs  to  reduce  federal  spending  and  cut 
the  deficit  might  seem  unreasonable,  but 
precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  Transit  has 
been  short-changed  through  fiscal  sleight- 
of-hand— injustices  that  need  to  be  correct- 
ed. 

When  the  Congress  boosted  the  federal 
gasoline  tax  from  4  to  9  cents  a  gallon  effec- 
tive in  1983.  1  cent  of  the  increase  was  dedi- 
cated to  mass  transit  systems  for  capital  ex- 
penditures. However,  when  It  came  to  pro- 
viding the  money,  the  Congress  was  too  con- 
servative. It  set  transit's  share  of  the  tax 
hike  at  $1.1  billion  a  year— about  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1-cent  portion  of  the  gaso- 
line tax  is  generating  annually.  Thus,  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  provide  transit  systems 
with  full  funding  from  the  1-cent  part  of 
the  tax.  Sen.  Heinz  plans  to  take  the  lead  In 
the  Senate  in  seeking  the  additional  author- 
ization and  he  should  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Beyond  that,  transit  should  have  received 
more  than  Just  a  1-cent  allocation  of  the  5- 
cent  increase— with  the  highway  lobby  gob- 
bling up  the  other  4  cents.  A  more  equitable 
distribution  would  have  been  2  or  3  cents 
for  transit.  Congress  well  might  change  the 
allocation  formula  this  year. 

Another  approach,  maybe  a  better  one, 
would  be  to  Increase  the  federal  gasoline  tax 
by  several  cents  a  gallon,  with  perhaps  half 
of  it  going  to  transit.  With  gasoline  prices 
going  down,  an  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax 
would  be  almost  unnotlceable  at  service  sta- 
tion pumps— as  close  to  painless  as  any  tax 
increase  can  be.  President  Reagan,  while  ap- 
parently disinclined  to  ask  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, philosophically  favors  user  fees  and 
might  approve  a  boost  in  the  fee  Imposed  on 
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highway  users,  which  is  what  the  gasoline 
tax  amounts  to. 

SEPTA  and  other  transit  authorities  have 
made  the  valid  point  that  federal  fimds 
from  the  gasoline  tax  should  be  usable  for 
maintenance  as  well  as  capital  expenditures. 
It  makes  no  economic  or  business  sense  to 
the  federal  government  to  buy  buses,  rail 
cars  and  other  rolling  stock  for  transit  sys- 
tems and  deny  funding  for  repairs  and  over- 
hauls needed  to  keep  the  equipment  in  good 
condition  for  full  service  life  expectancy. 
Changing  the  law  to  aUow  a  portion  of  gaso- 
line funds  to  be  used  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses is  another  action  that  the  Congress 
should  take  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
DEBARTOLO.  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSZHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
someone  from  my  home  district  who 
has  made  me  and  my  constituents  very 
proud.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Edward 
DeBartolo.  Jr.,  of  Youngstown,  OH, 
and  owner  of  the  1985  Super  Bowl 
Champion  San  Francisco  Forty- 
Niners. 

Edward  DeBartolo,  Jr.,  became 
owner  of  the  Forty-Nlners  several 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  team  was 
in  disarray  and  had  the  image  of  a 
loser.  Edward  had  taken  over  a  team 
that  showed  little  promise.  But  despite 
these  adverse  conditions.  Edward  was 
determined  to  build  a  winner— he  had 
a  bold  vision  of  a  bright  future. 
Through  a  lot  of  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, innovation,  and  persistence 
Edward  realized  his  lofty  goals.  His 
Forty-Nlners  have  won  the  Super 
Bowl  2  out  of  the  last  4  seasons,  and 
this  year's  decisive  thrashing  of  the 
Miami  Dolphins  places  the  1985  Super 
Bowl  Champion  Forty-Niners  among 
the  greatest  teams  in  professional 
football  history.  That  Edward  succeed- 
ed in  building  a  winning  team  and 
class  organization  is  a  testament  to 
the  man's  fine  character  and  strong 
will. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  DeBartolo  is  a 
Youngstown  native  and  that  he  has 
pledged  his  support  to  the  massive 
community  effort  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  to  attract  General  Motors'  new 
Saturn  plant.  Edward's  t>old  determi- 
nation and  strong  desire  is  deeply  re- 
flective of  the  people  in  my  district. 
Those  people  have  been  faced  with 
great  adversity  pud  hard  times.  Yet 
they  have  not  given  up  and  they  are 
fighting  back  with  a  rare  type  of  com- 
munity spirit.  Like  Edward,  they  have 
a  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow  and  they 
are  aU  Joining  together  to  work  to 
make  that  vision  a  reality. 

I  am  deeply  honored  and  so  appreci- 
ative that  Mr.  DeBartolo  has  agreed  to 
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serve  on  my  task  force  designed  to  at- 
tract the  Saturn  project  and  develop 
ways  to  revitalize  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley's economy.  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
people  like  Edward  DeBartolo.  Jr.,  the 
people  in  my  district  will  be  able  to 
continue  working  together  to  solve 
their  problems  and  realize  their  high 
aspirations.  At  this  time  I  would  also 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Debartolo  for 
winning  the  Super  Bowl  for  a  second 
time  and  for  his  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  Mahoning  Valley  com- 
munity. I  wish  him  continued  success 
with  the  Porty-Niners  and  in  all  of  his 
endeavors.* 


U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BENEFITS  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TXXAS 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  or  KEPRXSZNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reintroduced  a  biU— H.R.  590— 
to  provide  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster  in  Lebanon  and 
the  undeclared  war  in  Grenada.  This 
bill  would  also  provide  special  compen- 
sation for  those  who  might  be  killed  in 
future  hostilities  in  Central  America 
or  elsewhere.  We  owe  something  to 
the  families  of  the  service  members 
who  have  died  and  may  still  die  as  a 
result  of  serving  in  the  many  danger- 
ous frontiers  into  which  they  have 
been  committed. 

Specifically,  my  bill  provides  for  the 
payment,  tax  free,  of  $50,000  to  the 
survivors  of  any  service  member  who 
died  in  Lebanon  last  year  or,  for  that 
matter.  In  the  line  of  duty  in  any 
other  foreign  coimtry.  The  death  need 
not  have  been  the  result  of  hostUe 
action.  For  example,  military  defini- 
tions of  the  cause  of  death  could  not 
exclude  benefits  for  the  survivors  of 
the  two  marines  killed  in  Beirut  in 
1983  while  trying  to  disarms  a  cluster 
bomb.  That  incident  might  not  be 
deemed  hostile  action,  but  no  fair 
standard  could  deny  some  kind  of  ben- 
efit to  the  survivors  of  those  soldiers 
who  would  not  have  died  but  for  hos- 
tile action.  Likewise,  the  "line  of  duty" 
definition  would  provide  compensation 
to  the  men  killed  by  the  suicide  bomb- 
ings in  Lebanon,  even  though  it  was 
never  determined  that  these  were  mili- 
tary assaults  in  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term.  That  is,  while  it 
may  not  be  clear  that  the  attacker  be- 
longed to  anybody's  army,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  men  killed  did  die  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  would  not  have  died 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  happened  to 
be  assigned  to  the  peacekeeping  force 
in  Beirut.  Similarly,  the  bill  provide 
compensation  to  victims  of  friendly 
fire  if  such  a  tragedy  should  ever  come 
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to  pass,  or  if  a  service  member  were 
killed  by  some  other  accident  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  provides  spe- 
cial benefits  for  the  families  of  those 
wounded  in  the  course  of  service  over- 
seas. Families  would  be  allowed  the 
use  of  Government  visitor  facilities 
close  to  the  hospitals  where  their 
loved  ones  were  being  treated.  The 
families  would  also  receive  a  reasona- 
ble per  diem  to  help  cover  their  ex- 
penses. A  service  member  wounded  in 
Lebanon  or  Central  America,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  likely  to  be  hospitalized 
close  to  home.  There  is  no  reason  why 
their  families  should  suffer  endlesc 
economic  loss  in  order  to  be  near  their 
wounded  sons.  For  example,  no  matter 
where  a  bum  victim  might  reside,  that 
individual  is  going  to  be  treated  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  In  San 
Antonio.  Likewise,  all  the  casualties 
from  Lebanon  were  sent  to  hospitals 
here  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  a  sensible 
and  humane  thing  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
forts of  their  families  to  be  nearby. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  wlU 
say  that  there  is  no  price  that  can  be 
put  on  patriotism,  and  there  are  those 
who  will  say  that  death  or  Injury  is  ex- 
pected in  military  service,  and  so  no 
special  compensation  or  assistance  is 
warranted  for  those  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  Lebanon  or  Grenada,  or  wherev- 
er Americans  are  being,  or  will  be,  ex- 
posed to  hostile  action.  But  let  me 
remind  you,  the  Federal  Government 
today  pays  a  special  compensation  of 
$50,000  to  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  If 
we  can  do  that  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, there  is  no  exoising  the  lack  of 
a  similar  benefit  for  the  families  of 
those  who  have  died  while  protecting 
the  interests  of  this  country.  Dyliig  or 
being  gravely  injured  in  an  undeclared 
war  or  while  serving  with  some  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  is  not  in 
any  soldier's  agreement  to  serve,  and 
warrants  special  benefits. 

The  least  that  we  can  do  for  the  vic- 
tims of  undeclared  war,  and  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  commitments,  is  to 
extend  to  them  the  same  kind  of  grati- 
tude and  consideration  that  we  today 
provide  for  domestic  law  enforcement 
officers  or  even  Congressmen  who  die 
while  in  office.  These  young  people 
have  given  this  country  service  above 
and  beyond  any  reasonable  call  of 
duty,  and  they  deserve  more  than  our 
commendations:  they,  and  their  fami- 
lies, deserve  a  fitting  mark  of  our  grat- 
itude and  respect,  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides.* 


January  SO,  1985 


THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1984 


January  SO,  1985 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ARXAII8AS 
IH  Tm  HOUSE  or  RKPRISEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  regarding 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  over- 
sight on  Congress'  part  when  we 
adopted  the  fringe  benefit  provisions 
In  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Under  new  section  132,  many  exist- 
ing fringe  benefits  were  codified.  Sev- 
eral exclusions  were  put  into  the  stat- 
ute, including  a  working  condition  ex- 
clusion. Unfortunately,  as  interpreted 
by  the  IRS.  public  safety  employee  ve- 
hicles are  not  included  in  this  exclu- 
sion. This  will  result  in  State  troopers, 
sherlfrs  deputies  and  emergency  medi- 
cal personnel  being  taxed  on  a  portion 
of  the  use  of  their  vehicle.  I  consider  a 
police  officer  to  always  be  on  duty, 
and  I  know  in  Arkansas  that  many  law 
enforcement  agencies  encourage  police 
officers  to  drive  their  official  vehicles 
when  off  duty  to  heighten  the  pres- 
ence of  law  enforcement  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  convinced  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  tax  these  men  and 
women  on  the  use  of  their  patrol  car 
or  emergency  vehicle.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  provide 
that  the  use  of  certain  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  and  emergency 
medical  vehicles  in  certain  cases  would 
not  be  taxable  as  a  fringe  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  always 
on  duty— to  serve  the  public.  I  hop; 
my  colleagues  will  review  this  measure 
carefully,  and  I  would  welcome  their 
support. 
To  Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  to  provide  that  the  use  of  certain  law 

enforcement,   fire  protection,   and  emer- 
gency medical   vehicles  in  certain  cases 

shall  be  treated  u  •  nontaxable  fringe 

benefit 

SccnoR  1.  Use  of  Certain  PubUc  Vehicles 
Treated  as  Working  Condition  Fringe  Bene- 
fit. 

(a)  IM  OKHsau-— Subjection  (h)  of  section 
132  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  fringe  benefits)  Is 
amended  by  uddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Certain  required  uses  of  public  law 
enforcement  and  emergency  vehicles.— 

"(A)  In  GEifnuu-— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aK3),  any  qualified  use  of  a  qualified 
public  vehicle  by  an  eligible  employee  shall 
be  treated  as  a  working  condition  fringe. 

"(b)  Daruiiiiows.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(i)  Qu/ujnxs  PUBLIC  vEHicix.— The  term 
'qualified  public  vehicle'  means  any  specifi- 
cally equipped  vehicle  which— 

"(I)  Is  operated  by  or  for  a  governmental 
unit,  and 

"(II)  Is  used  by  such  governmental  unit  to 
provide  law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  or 
emergency   medical  service  or   to   provide 


such  other  service  relating  to  the  public 
safety  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

"(11)  EuotSLi  nfTLOTiK.— The  term  'eligi- 
ble emr)loyee'  means,  with  respect  to  any  ve- 
hicle, any  employee  of  a  governmental 
unit— 

"(I)  Whose  principal  duties  Include  the 
provision  of  the  type  of  service  described  In 
clause  (IK II)  for  which  such  vehicle  Is  used 
by  the  government  unit,  and 

"(II)  who  regularly  uses  such  vehicle  in 
the  course  of  his  employment. 

"(Ill)  QoAunn)  nsi.— The  term  qualified 
use'  means,  with  respect  to  any  vehicle,  any 
use  of  such  vehicle  which  is  required  by  the 
governmental  unit. 

"(IV)  Oov«ajn«irrAi.  tnnr.— The  term 
'governmental  unit'  means  the  United 
States  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  State,  and  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia. 

Erracnvi  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  If  in- 
cluded In  the  amendment  made  by  section 
531(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HOWARD 
GAFFKE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  honor  Mr.  Howard  Gaffke 
of  Cole  County,  MO,  for  his  39  years 
of  continuous  service  in  county  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Gaffke's  dedication  to 
his  job  represents  the  high  quality  of 
public  service  which  the  people  of 
Cole  County  have  had  over  the  years. 
After  5  years  of  distinguished  military 
service.  Mr.  Gaffke  si>ent  the  first  10 
years  in  local  government  as  the  Cole 
County  treasurer.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed county  assessor,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  the  past  29  years.  I  wish 
Mr.  Gaffke  all  the  best  for  the  future, 
and  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  many  fine 
years  of  community  service.* 
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ments  of  Americans  of  Asian  descent 
in  Santa  Clsira  County. 

The  week  of  celebration  was  first 
suggested  by  members  of  the  Chinese 
Folk  Dance  Association  as  part  of 
their  25th  anniversary.  It  was  con- 
ceived specifically  to  allow  community 
groups  to  work  together  to  dissemi- 
nate Imowledge  about  the  culture  and 
achievements  of  Americans  of  Asian 
descent.  Such  education  and  com- 
memoration is  important  because 
Americans  of  Asian  descent  have  pro- 
vided a  diversity  of  cultures,  lifestyles 
and  points  of  view  that  give  color  and 
variety  to  our  entire  community.  They 
have  supported  the  business  and  scien- 
tific communities  since  the  early  rail- 
road-building and  farming  days,  and 
today  they  provide  great  resources  to 
Silicon  Valley's  high-technology  indus- 
tries. 

The  organizers  of  the  celebration 
hope  to  dispel  lingering  myths  and 
misunderstandings  by  educating  the 
public  about  the  cultures  of  Americans 
of  Asian  descent  through  cultural 
events.  They  hope  to  communicate 
and  show  the  diversity  of  the  Asian 
heritage.  The  celebration  will  begin 
with  an  Asian  New  Year  Festival,  with 
a  parade  and  banquet  taking  place  in 
San  Jose.  Also  taking  place  during  the 
week  will  be  an  Asian  Filmmakers  Fes- 
tival, a  series  of  cultural  exhibits,  an 
Asian  Dance  Festival,  and  Asian  De- 
signers '85.  an  Asian  fashion  show. 
Through  events  such  as  these,  the  fes- 
tival will  achieve  its  goal  of  providing 
opportunities  for  the  expression  of  the 
culture  of  Americans  of  Asian  descent. 

We  take  pride  in  our  community's 
cultural  diversity  and  we  recognize 
and  commend  this  celebration.  We  feel 
that  this  event  wUl  reinforce  tradition- 
al values  and  respect  for  the  Asian 
heritage  in  Americans,  while  aiding 
the  assimilation  of  diverse  cultures 
into  the  greater  American  culture.  We 
are  proud  to  bring  It  to  your  atten- 
tion.* 


COMMENDATION  OF  ASIAN 
HERITAGE  CELEBRATION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAuroRiriA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
ZscHAU,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  and  commend 
the  Asian  heritage  celebration  to  be 
held  March  16-24  in  SanU  Clara 
County.  The  celebration  will  com- 
memorate the  contributions  that  bay 
area  residents  of  Asian  descent  have 
made  in  the  past  and  will  educate  the 
public  about  those  contributions.  We 
are  pleased  to  bring  this  festival  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  we  ex- 
press  our   pride   in   the   accwmplish- 


LABOR  LAW  VIOLATION 
DEBARMENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPRESDrTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  to  deny 
Federal  contracts  to  companies  or 
labor  groups  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certified  that  they  have  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  of  willful  violations 
of  Federal  labor  law.  This  legislation- 
balanced  and  fair  to  all  parties— is 
very  Important  to  American  workers 
and  will  Insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  reward  chronic  law- 

Mr.  Speaker,  18  years  ago.  similar 
legislation  was  introduced.  The  report 
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on  that  bill  by  the  House  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  suggested  that  Feder- 
al contracts  be  denied  to  repeated  vio- 
lators of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Similar  legislation  was  again  in- 
troduced in  the  94th  Congress.  In  July 
of  1977.  President  Carter  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  pacluge  of  reform  measures 
which  Included  this  debarment  provi- 
sion. And.  during  the  95th  Congress, 
the  House  passed  the  labor  law  reform 
bill  which  strengthened  NLRB  reme- 
dies against  repeated  violators  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act.  An  amendment 
offered  on  the  House  floor  to  strike 
the  debarment  provisions  failed,  301  to 
111. 

The  rights,  duties,  and  prohibitions 
set  out  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  are  not  self-enforcing.  If  a 
company  or  a  union  fails  to  comply 
with  a  Board  order,  the  Board  can 
seek  enforcement  through  the  Federal 
courts.  But  legal  rights  have  limited 
value  if  many  years  are  required  to  en- 
force them.  It  is  time  for  more  effec- 
tive remedies. 

Debarment  for  repeated  and  willful 
violators  will  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  contracting  process  by 
withholding  Federal  contracts  from 
companies  or  unions  that  willfully  and 
systematically  violate  Federal  court  or 
NLRB  orders.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  subsidizing  those  who 
repeatedly  violate  the  law. 

Debarment  remedies  are  established 
as  appropriate  in  the  case  of  willful 
violation  of  other  Federal  statutes. 
Such  provisions  exist  in  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Executive  Order  11246 
which  deals  with  equal  employment 
opportunities,  and  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act,  among  others. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  remove  or  reduce  the  (»n- 
tract  restrictions  Imposed  against  a 
company  or  union,  if  there  is  no  other 
source  for  the  materials  or  services  or 
if  the  national  interest  so  requires. 
The  debarment  period  is  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  years  and  can  only  (xxur 
after  a  pattern  of  willful  violations 
and  only  affects  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts after  identification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  In  no  Instance  may  an 
existing  contract  be  cancelled.  All  a 
(»mpany  or  union  needs  to  do  to  avoid 
debarment  is  to  obey  the  law. 

There  should  be  no  financial  incen- 
tive for  those  who  break  the  law.  The 
present  procedures  penalize  law-abid- 
ing businesses  and  employees  by  not 
protecting  them  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  corporations  not  complying 
with  the  law. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  want  our  tax 
dollars  spent  on  contracts  with  compa- 
nies that  break  the  law?  The  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  compliance  estimates 
that  40  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
employed  by  firms  that  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly.  This  bUl  only  as- 
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siires  that  Federal  money  will  not  be 
used  to  help  break  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  past  years.  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this  has  gained  biparti- 
san support  because  it  is  fair,  and  it  is 
balanced.  The  bill  only  asks  that  cor- 
porations doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  obey  the  law.  I  urge 
quick  action  on  this  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  l£R.  PHIL 
ERSHLER 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

or  WASHIHCTOH 
Df  THZ  HOUSX  or  RZPRZSDTTATiyXS 

Wednesday,  January  30,  J9SS 

•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Today,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  want  to  commend 
to  the  Nation  Mr.  Phil  Ershler,  a 
mountaineer  in  my  district  In  Wash- 
ington, who.  on  October  20.  1984. 
became  the  first  American  to  success- 
fully scale  Mount  Everest's  29,028-foot 
simunlt  using  the  Great  Couloir  route. 
Phil  was  one  of  the  12-member  China 
Everest  1984  Elxpedition  that  began  on 
August  6.  The  team  was  led  by  an- 
other Northwest  climber,  Lou  Whltta- 
ker,  brother  of  Jim  Whittaker.  the 
first  American  to  scale  Everest  21 
years  ago. 

The  expedition  members  endured  in- 
credible hardships  to  make  E^hler 
the  first  American  to  scale  Everest  via 
this  route.  Avsdanches,  winds  up  to 
100  miles  per  hour,  frozen  eyes,  blood- 
ied throats,  and  dehydration  forced 
the  other  climbers  to  turn  back  and 
cheer  Phil  on  his  last  1,000  feet  alone. 

Phil  has  been  trying  for  the  simunlt 
for  the  last  3  years.  He  climbs  because 
he  likes  to  climb  mountains  and  not 
just  because  he  wants  to  reach  the 
summit.  He  feels  the  effort  and  expe- 
rience are  definitely  worth  it. 

I  admire  the  hardships  the  team  en- 
dured to  accomplish  this  outstanding 
feat  and  wish  to  acluiowledge  to  the 
Nation  Phil  Ershler  and  the  China  EIv- 
erest  1984  Expedition  for  their  incredi- 
ble endurance  and  skill  and  the  na- 
tional pride  their  feat  instills  in  all  of 
ua.« 


H.R.  734 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATtVIS 

WedTiesday,  January  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  reintroduced  legislation, 
H.R.  734,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  exempt  certain  emergen- 
cy transportation  of  individuals  from 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by 
air.  Also,  this  bill  calls  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  excise  tax  on  air  transporta- 
tion for  helicopters  not  using  or  bene- 
fitting by  federally  assisted  faculties 
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Presently,  injxired  or  ill  persons  that 
require  air  transportation  to  medical 
facilities  are  charged  with  an  8-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  the  cost  of  their 
flight.  These  flights  are  often  not  cov- 
ered by  insurance  and  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  individual's  or  family's  per- 
sonal income.  This  is  a  burden  to 
people  already  facing  a  costly  and 
emotionally  difficult  situation.  The  av- 
erage air  medical  transport  costs  be- 
tween S2,000  and  $3,000.  E^ght  percent 
of  this  cost  can  be  substantial  to  indi- 
viduals paying  the  tax.  However,  the 
amount  of  revenue  gained  by  the 
Treasury  is  likely  to  be  minimal  due  to 
the  relatively  few  number  of  air  medi- 
cal transports. 

To  insure  that  this  exemption  is  not 
abused  by  individuals  using  commer- 
cial airlines  for  travel  to  medical  fcu;ill- 
ties,  this  bill  states  that  the  exemption 
applies  only  for  transportation  of  an 
injured  or  ill  person  by  an  aircraft 
which— first,  contains  special  equip- 
ment for  purposes  of  transporting  in- 
jured or  ill  persons,  or:  second,  con- 
tains seats  that  may  be  modified  to  ac- 
commodate a  stretcher,  and;  third,  is 
used  predominantly  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  injuired  or  ill  persons.  This 
narrow  language  will  limit  the  exemp- 
tion to  air  ambulance  travel  and  pre- 
vent the  involvement  of  ordinary  pas- 
senger commercial  airlines. 

The  remainder  of  this  bill  deals  with 
some  of  the  excise  taxes  on  helicopter 
transportation  as  imposed  by  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
'  982.  When  Congress  passed  the  act.  it 
believed  there  was  a  pressing  need  to 
improve  our  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tems. It  chose  to  raise  the  revenue 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  by  impos- 
ing user  fees  on  fuel,  persons  and 
property.  The  helicopter  service  indus- 
try sought  an  exemption  from  these 
user  fees  so  long  as  the  vehicle  did  not 
take  off  from,  or  land  at,  a  facility  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970, 
and  did  not  otherwise  use  services  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Ssrstem  Improvement  Act 
duj-lng  such  transportation.  The  ex- 
emption was  only  granted  to  the 
mining  and  timber  industry. 

Since  the  rationale  for  this  exemp- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  helicop- 
ters are  not  using  or  benefiting  by  fa- 
cilities assisted  by  the  1970  and  1982 
acts,  it  seems  Illogical  that  other  hell- 
copter  operations  fitting  the  same  user 
criteria  do  not  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion. This  bill  seeks  to  make  this  ex- 
emption logically  consistent  by  ex- 
empting all  helicopter  operations  from 
fuel,  persons  and  property  excise  taxes 
so  long  as  they  do  not  use  or  benefit 
by  facilities  assisted  by  the  1970  and 
1982  acts.  User  fees  should  be  paid  by 
users  and  nonusers  should  be  exempt. 
This  simple  logic  is  what  this  bill 
hopes  to  accomplish.* 
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IN  MEMORY  OP  CHARLES  P. 
BUCHANAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  nw  YORK 

nr  THX  HOUSX  or  RSPiixsxirTATrvxs 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Harlem  com- 
munity, Charles  P.  Buchanan.  He 
passed  away  recently  at  the  age  of  86. 

Dxuing  his  lifetime,  Charles  Buchan- 
an witnessed  the  growth  of  Harlem 
into  a  thriving  mecca  for  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  entrepreneurs.  He  was  not 
only  a  participant  in  the  Harlem  ren- 
aissance, but  actually  helped  to  make 
it  as  great  as  it  was.  His  contribution 
was  a  significant  one. 

He  managed  the  famous  Savoy  Ball- 
room for  32  years,  hosting  the  truly 
great  Jazz  artists  of  his  time.  The  ball- 
room, along  with  the  Cotton  Club  and 
Apollo  Theater,  were  the  hubs  of  the 
Harlem  renaissance,  their  memories 
enduring  forever.  Charles  Buchanan 
and  his  peers  enriched  the  lives  of 
many,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  20th-centiuT  Ameri- 
can culture.  We  are  endebted  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  his  priceless  gift. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
dedicated  man.  His  memory  will 
remain  forever  in  our  hearts.* 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCOHSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  celebrate  Innovation  and 
heighten  public  awareness  to  the  vital 
contributions  inventors  make  to  our 
country's  progress.  This  bill  designates 
February  II,  1985,  as  "National  Inven- 
tors' Day"— a  date  significant  as  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Edison,  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  creators. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  ClvU  Liberties  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  which  seeks  to 
refine  the  patent  process  in  the  public 
Interest  and  render  more  adequate 
protection  to  inventors,  I  feel  this  res- 
olution is  an  important  tool  for  recog- 
nizing creative  individuals  and  will 
educate  us  all  on  the  impact  their  dis- 
coveries have  on  our  daily  lives.  To  Il- 
lustrate this  impact,  consider  the  six 
inventors  who  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Inventors  Hall  of  Fame  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1985.  and  their  contributions  to 
society:  Marvin  Camras  for  magnetic 
recording:  Willem  Kolff  for  kidney  di- 
alysis machines:  Roy  Plujikett  for 
Teflon:  Louis  M.  Moyroud  and  Rene 
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A.  Higonnet  for  photographlc-t}rpe 
composition;  and  Willis  Carrier  for  air- 
conditioners.  Obviously,  our  lives 
would  be  dramatically  different  with- 
out these  innovations. 

A  basic  premise  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety is  the  protection  it  affords  to  indi- 
vidual creation.  Prior  to  the  protec- 
tions established  by  the  patent  system, 
inventors  had  no  intrinsic  right  to 
profit  from  the  ownership  and  market- 
ing of  their  works.  Patents  were  grant- 
ed by  special  acts  of  legislation  and 
left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  vari- 
ous Colonies  and  States.  By  laws,  no 
right  existed.  George  Washington 
urged  Representatives  of  the  First 
Congress  to  give  "effectual 
encouragement  •  •  •  to  the  exertion 
of  skill  and  genius  at  home."  Indeed, 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  "promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  useful  arts"  by  granting  lim- 
ited monopolies  in  the  form  of  patents 
on  inventions.  Consequently,  the  fi- 
nancial returns  and  appreciation  af- 
forded to  holders  of  patents  have  been 
the  inventor's  incentive  for  improving 
upon  existing  products  and  ere  ting 
new  ones. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day"  and  celebrate 
the  genius  from  which  all  benefit— the 
mind  of  the  inventor.* 


THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUPORICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

*  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
office  has  been  deluged  with  protests 
from  concerned  senior  citizens  regard- 
ing the  Medicare  premium  Increase 
which  was  mandated  by  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  in  the  98th  Congress. 
Ironically,  that  same  act  also  calls  for 
another  action  which,  if  repealed, 
could  make  the  premium  increase  un- 
necessary. Today.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  calls  for 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to 
drop  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  per  pack 
as  of  October  1.  That  action  will  result 
in  some  $1.7  billion  in  lost  revenue- 
revenue  which  could  be  earmarked  for 
the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fimd.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
continue  the  cigarette  tax  at  its 
present  16  cent  level,  and  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  authority  to  transfer  that  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  demands  of  Medicare 
hospital  insurance  benefit  payments 
each  month. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a  sad 
paradox  that  last  year's  congressional 
action  will  impose  an  undue  burden  on 
older  Americans  while  at  the  same 
time  easing  the  disincentive  for  a  haz- 
ardous habit.  In  1980,  $16  billion  In 
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health  costs  was  directly  attributable 
to  cigarette  smoking,  while  another 
$26  billion  in  indirect  costs  accrued  as 
a  result  of  loos  of  earnings  from  sick- 
ness or  d^ath.  All  Americans  pay  this 
high  price  through  higher  insurance 
premiums,  higher  prices  for  goods  and 
services,  and  the  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance programs  for  smoklng-induced  ill- 
ness. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  sound.  It  will 
assist  Medicare  without  imposing  new 
taxes,  and  may  actually  eliminate  the 
need  for  unwanted  premium  in- 
creases.* 


BALANCED  BUDGET 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OPPLORIOA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1985 

*  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  package  of  bills  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  There  is  no 
doubt  among  most  Americans  today 
that  we  must  balance  the  U.S.  budget 
and  rid  ourselves  of  the  staggering  def- 
icit that  threatens  our  economy. 

While  I  do  this,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  support  any  budget 
cuts  in  Social  Security.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  has  improved  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty tnost  funds  and  helped  to  secure 
the  financial  future  for  millions  who 
are  entitled  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
promise  to  them.  Social  Security  re- 
cipients should  not  bear  the  burden 
for  our  national  deficit. 

My  first  choice  for  an  appropriate 
method  to  require  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  the  passage  of  the  first  bill 
that  I  filed  upon  arriving  in  Congress 
in  1979  and  which  I  am  reintroducing 
today.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  establish  a  realistic  timetable  for 
balancing  the  budget  that  would  be 
enforced  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  believe  that  if 
this  bill  had  been  enacted  when  I  first 
Introduced  it  6  years  ago,  we  would 
not  be  in  the  predicament  that  we  are 
currently  in. 

If  the  Congress  cannot  balance  the 
budget  imder  its  own  rules,  I  would 
support  amending  the  Constitution  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  except  in 
times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
Amending  the  Constitution  presents  a 
fundamental  change  in  U.S.  policy, 
and  should  not  be  done  lightly.  How- 
ever, the  evidence  of  the  past  6  years 
indicates  that  to  continue  to  tolerate 
such  enormous  deficits  as  we  have 
seen  would  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  third  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Com- 
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mlttees  to  report  a  balanced  budget 
for  each  fiscal  year.  The  budget  deficit 
is  such  a  serious  national  problem  that 
all  of  us  must  work  together— the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committees. 

Without  decisive  action,  the  budget 
deficit  will  continue  to  grow  and 
threaten  the  current  economic  recov- 
ery. The  last  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment balanced  the  budget  was  in  1969 
and  the  deficit  is  estimated  to  grow  to 
$260  billion  a  year  by  1989.  Failure  to 
reduce  the  deficit  wUl  keep  interest 
rates  high,  prolong  UJS.  dependence 
on  foreign  capital,  and  harm  American 
business. 

Although  the  deficit  does  pose  a  se- 
rious problem.  I  do  see  some  promising 
signs.  I  was  pleased  with  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Capital  Investment 
Program  Information  Act  of  1984  that 
requires  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  prepare  a  Federal  cap- 
ital budget  plan.  I  intend  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  further  legislation  to 
enact  capital  budgeting  requirements 
such  as  Florida  and  other  States  use 
to  express  their  budgets. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Congress 
can  learn  from  Florida's  example. 
Florida  has  never  had  a  budget  deficit 
because  it  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
State's  constitution.  Because  of  this 
fiscal  responsibility,  Florida  has  one  of 
the  country's  most  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing economies.  The  people  of  Florida 
support  congressional  initiatives  to 
balance  the  budget.  In  fact.  81  percent 
of  the  people  responding  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire supported  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  Let  us  woiic  together,  follow- 
ing Florida's  example,  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.* 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  DEFENSE 
CONTRACT  THAT  WENT  RIGHT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1985 
*  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  years 
we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  heard 
dozens  of  stories  about  waste  In  the 
Pentagon  and  contract  overcharges  for 
military  contracts.  Yes,  there  Is  far  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  Pentagon  contract- 
ing. 

However,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  not  every  defense  contract  has  a 
price  overrun  or  a  delivery  delay. 
There  are  some  good  woriters  and 
some  good  companies  that  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  for  our  Department 
of  Defense,  and  occasionally  we  ought 
to  stop  and  make  note  of  that. 

Recently  I  was  visiting  the  Western 
Gear  Corp..  flight  structures  division. 
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In  Jamestown,  ND.  I  came  across  an 
example  there  that  I'll  bet  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  lot  of  the  efforts  of  con- 
scientious companies  and  faithful  em- 
ployees delivering  good  products  on 
time  and  within  budget  to  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Here's  a  small  example  of  that.  In 
mid  1984  the  U.S.  Navy  requested  pro- 
posals for  the  building  of  an  ejector 
unit  on  a  bomb  rack.  On  August  24. 
1984.  the  invitation  for  bids  went  to 
four  qualified  bidders.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Western  Gear's  flight 
structures  division  on  October  11.  caU- 
Ing  for  the  production  and  delivery  of 
six  ejector  units  for  the  bomb  racks  in 
55  days  with  follow-up  deliveries  this 
year. 

Workers  at  that  plant  in  Jamestown, 
ND.  worked  many  extra  hours  produc- 
ing those  products  and  meeting  a  very 
short  delivery  date  of  55  days.  On  De- 
cember 5.  those  units  were  delivered  to 
the  U.S.  Navy.  They  were  there  on 
time  and  at  the  price  that  was  origi- 
nally negotiated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  felt  that  with  all 
of  the  depressing  stories  about  defense 
contracting  that  we  have  been  hear- 
ing, it  would  be  refreshing  to  cite  one 
positive  example  that  I  have  come 
across  of  a  lot  of  people  working  hard 
to  produce  the  right  product  for  the 
right  price  and  deliver  it  on  time.  That 
happened  in  North  Dakota  in  Decem- 
ber. 

A  tip  of  the  hat  to  some  good  folks 
in  North  Dakota  who  set  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  defense  contracting 
that  we  need  more  of  in  this  country.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  SAM  C. 
BLAIR 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge 
Sam  C.  Blair,  a  well-known  public 
servant  and  prosecutor  in  Missouri, 
died  at  the  age  of  80  last  week  in  Jef- 
ferson City.  MO.  As  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney In  Kansas  City.  Judge  Blair  was 
credited  with  a  key  role  in  fighting  po- 
litical corruption. 

In  his  illustrious  legal  career.  Judge 
Blair  served  as  city  counselor  to 
Kansas  City,  Judge  of  the  Missouri 
Court  of  Appeals,  special  counsel  to 
the  State  Division  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, and  general  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  and  State  Tax 
Commission.  His  7  terms  as  Judge  to 
the  14th  Judicial  circuit  in  Cole 
County  were  interrupted  by  his  mili- 
tary service  as  a  theater  Judge  advo- 
cate on  the  special  staff  of  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  in  World  War  II. 

During  Judge  Blair's  long  tenure  on 
the  bench,  he  handed  down  a  number 
of    far-reaching    decisions    including 
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orders  to  allow  blacks  to  enroll  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  to  allow  os- 
teopaths to  practice  at  public  hospi- 
tals. 

He  was  truly  an  outstanding  man 
who  upheld  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
legal  profession.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TOLEDO  CITY 
SCHOOL  BOARD 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  recent  selection 
of  the  Toledo  City  School  Board  to  re- 
ceive the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's Dlstingiiished  School  Board 
Award. 

This  award  is  an  outgrowth  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  It  goes  only  to  those  school 
boards  across  the  Nation  who  have 
provided  special  leadership  in  develop- 
ing methods  for  improving  our  Na- 
tion's public  school  systems.  Only  17 
school  boards  have  b^en  designated  to 
receive  this  award  nationwide.  The 
Distinguished  School  Board  Award  is. 
Indeed,  a  significant  achievement  for 
the  Toledo  public  school  system  and  it 
brings  with  it  recognition  to  our  entire 
community. 

The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental 
resource.  For  a  wise  and  Just  society  to 
flourish,  for  its  citizens  to  function  in 
an  increasingly  complicated  world,  its 
children  must  be  able  to  learn  to 
think,  to  reason,  and  to  grow  In  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  Moreover,  a 
strong  and  expanding  regional  econo- 
my cannot  occur  without  a  strong  edu- 
cational system.  In  a  forum  on  educa- 
tion that  I  hosted  last  year,  local  edu- 
cators and  other  community  leaders 
presented  their  views  on  the  educa- 
tional preparedness  of  our  young 
people  and  their  ability  to  compete 
academically  and  technically  in  the 
Job  market.  It  was  clear  to  me  at  that 
time  that  Toledo's  school  officials  had 
long  been  aware  of  the  new  challenges 
confronting  our  students  and  were  al- 
ready taking  steps  to  ensure  that  a 
firm  educational  background  would 
prepare  them  for  the  marketplace. 
This  awHO'd  confirms  the  success  of  our 
school  board's  innovation  approaches 
to  the  improvement  of  education  in 
our  community. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said. 
"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  education. 
Our  requirements  for  world  leader- 
ship, our  hopes  for  economic  growth 
and  the  demands  of  citizenship  itself 

•  •  •  all  require  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  every  young  American's  ca- 
pacity." The  kind  of  excellence  which 
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is  demanded  is  the  very  excellence  we 
salute  today. 

Therefore.  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
today  In  congratulating  the  Toledo 
School  Board  for  this  significant 
achievement.  I  know  they  will  contin- 
ue to  pursue  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence which  we  applaud  today.* 


January  30,  1985 


TARIFF  REDUCTION  FOR 
POLARIZING  MATERIAL 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  J.  SMITH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  irxw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  outstanding  service  which 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Smith  has  given  to  the 
Albertson  Hook  and  Ladder  Engine 
and  Hose  Company  No.  1.  This  year, 
Mr.  Smith  is  celebrating  his  50th  anni- 
versary with  the  fire  department. 
Through  these  many  years,  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  highly  respected  in  the  fire- 
house  and  in  the  Albertson  communi- 
ty at  large. 

Mr.  Smith  has  certainly  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
this  fire  department  and  he  has  the 
most  competent  colleagues  whose 
work  must  also  be  recognized.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  Albertson  Fire  De- 
partment are: 

usT  or  omcKRS 

Officers  of  the  Albertson  Plre  Depart- 
ment: Chief:  Herman  Puelllng:  1st  Assistant 
Chief:  Thomas  "niley;  2nd  Assistant  Chief: 
Anthony  Bellls&ii;  Captain:  Jay  Janowltz; 
1st  Lieutenant:  Richard  Ockovlc:  tod  Lieu- 
tenant: William  J.  Clarlt,  Jr.;  Captain  of 
First  Aid:  E>anlel  E.  Giordano:  Captain  of 
Plre  Police:  Alex  DobkowsW;  President: 
Peter  Cosgrove;  Vice-President:  Christopher 
Carroll;  Corresponding  Secretary:  John  Wa- 
slelewskl;  Recording  Secretary:  Timothy 
Carroll;  Financial  Secretary:  John  Weber; 
Treasurer:  Harry  Sherman. 

BOARD  or  TRU8TKIS 

Douglas  A.  Diem.  Chairman;  Clarence 
Fuelling.  Vlcc-Chalrman;  Peter  J.  Tennis; 
John  OUvarl;  James  DlNapoll;  Joseph  Radl- 
gan;  William  Oark.  Sr.;  Jose  DaRocha,  Sec- 
retary; George  Lee  III.  Treasurer. 

The  excellent  community  service 
provided  by  this  flrehouse  and  by 
other  volunteer  fire  departments 
throughout  our  Nation  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  citizens.  We  owe  an 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
courageous  men  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  dally  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  others. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  Albertson 
Hook  and  Ladder  EIngine  and  Hose 
Company  No.  1  for  their  many  years 
of  fine  service  and  to  thank  them  for  a 
job  well  done.* 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  imported  polarizing  mate- 
rial from  the  current  rate  of  15.6  to  5.6 
percent. 

Under  current  tariff  schedules,  the 
tariff  on  polarizing  material,  a  key 
component  in  the  production  of  liquid 
crystal  displays,  is  15.6  percent,  while 
the  tariff  on  finished  liquid  crystal  dis- 
plays is  5.6  percent.  The  vast  majority 
of  polarizing  material  used  by  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  liquid  crystal  dis- 
plays is  imported  from  the  Far  East. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
only  one  domestic  manufacturer  of  po- 
larizing material. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  for 
U.S.  liquid  crystal  display  manufactur- 
ers to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers, who  benefit  not  only  from  the 
low  tariff  on  their  finished  product, 
but  also  from  the  much  higher  tariff 
on  polarizing  material.  My  bill  would 
reduce  the  tariff  on  polarizing  materi- 
al to  the  same  level  as  the  tariff  on 
finished  liquid  crystal  displays,  thus 
making  American  products  more  com- 
petitive. My  bill  would  also  eliminate 
the  tariff  on  polarizing  material  from 
least  developed  countries.  In  keeping 
with  the  current  lower  rate  on  polariz- 
ing material  from  those  countries.* 


NATIONAL  MEAT  WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OIOAHOllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  January  27  through  February 
2,  1985  has  been  proclaimed  "National 
Meat  Week,"  apd  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  this  vital 
part  of  the  American  diet.  Americans 
have  come  to  take  for  granted  what 
was  to  the  founding  settlers  a  rare 
table  delight— good  meat.  Improved 
American  agriculture  and  marketing 
technology  have  enabled  Americans  to 
buy  virtually  any  cut  of  meat  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Americans  have 
grown  to  expect  it.  I  feel  it  is  a  fitting 
commendation  to  meat  producers 
throughout  the  production  and  mar- 
keting chain  that  we  recognize  their 
efforts  and  successes  during  National 
Meat  Week. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  an  important 
time  to  renew  our  commitment  not 
only  to  the  meat  industry,  but  also  to 
the  entire  agricultural  sector  which 
helps  to  support  the  meat  Industry. 
For  example,  without  a  strong  feed 
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grains  sector,  American  consumers 
would  face  a  totally  different  meat 
counter.  During  the  next  2  months, 
farmers  will  face  an  extremely  critical 
time  during  which  they  must  make 
planting  decisions  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, they  must  acquire  adequate 
credit  to  afford  to  plant.  I  feel  It  is  Im- 
portant that  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, urban  and  rural  communities  and 
banks  make  a  strong  commitment  to 
help  see  these  farmers  through.  With- 
out a  healthy  fanning  community,  the 
Nation's  urban  consumer  will  pay  a 
hefty  bill.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  aU  Amer- 
icans to  recognize  that  the  goose  that 
has  been  laying  the  golden  eggs  Is  very 
sick.  Without  immediate  help,  the 
goose  could  die.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
January  31.  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduizd 

FEBRUARY  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-3M 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 
2203  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  U.8. 
military  posture. 

8D-106 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  259  and  8.  287. 

bills  to  protect  local  community  inter- 

eata  regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 

prof  ewlonal  sports  teams. 

8R-253 
10:00  aJB. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearlnga  to  discuss  American 
foreign  policy. 

6D-419 

FEBRUARYS 
9:00  ajn.  df^ 

Armed  Services       V 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thortzatlODS  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Army  programs. 

SR-253 
9-.S0ajn. 
Banking.  Hoiislng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  bold  overstgbt  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

SD-538 
10:00  ajn. 
Budget 
To  hold  bearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  John  S.  Herrlngton.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-342 


10:30) 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Senrices 
Closed    briefing    on    worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

S-M7.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for  fiscal   year   1986  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  prognuns. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-608 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Administrator.  Elnvl- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
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Foreign  Relmtions 
To  continue  he»rlng8  to  dlacxus  Amerl- 
cmn  foreign  policy. 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
Its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-O50 

PEBRUART7 

9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  agriculture  In 
the  current  world  environment. 

SR-328A 
Armed  Services      ^ 
To  continue  hedngs  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  19M  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Air  Force  programs. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  19M  budget. 

SD-408 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  dlsctiss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SI>41» 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  advertise- 
ments promoting  the  use  of  alcohol. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-342 

FEBRUARY  8 
0:00  ajn. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-808 

FEBRUARY  19 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation.  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  259  and  S.  287, 
biUs  to  protect  local  community  inter- 
ests regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 
professional  sports  teams. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1985,    and    other 
pending  calendar  business. 

8D-3M 
1:00  pjn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SR-418 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  Army  clvU  worlu  programs. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  aan. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985,  and  committee  rules 
of  procedtire  for  the  99tb  Congress. 

8R-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  and  the  Federal  Inspector  for 
the  Alaska  gas  pipeline. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  36 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

8D-124 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

34S  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Procrama  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral.  Department  of  TranQ>oita- 
tlon. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  dosed  bearings  on  the  maritime 
threat  to  U,S.  national  interests. 

8R-222 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs    to 
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review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America,  Pu-Tle  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained   in    the    President's    proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review    those    programs    which    fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Oallery  of  Art. 

SI>-138 

MARCH  1 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To    continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review    those    programs    which    fall 
within  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  In  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  fo- 
ciising  on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels   Corporation,   and   the  F'ederal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (De- 
partment of  Energy).  ^ 

SD-366 

MARCH S 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllf  e  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 


Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-418 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-192 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

SD-192 

MARCH  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUL>- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  fission, 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-192 

liCARCHlO 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs  f 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  World  War  I  Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 

MARCH  21 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration,  Office   of   Revenue   Sharing 
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and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
tlmat,es  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Atmn^riatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  DevelofHnent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  (Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 

MARCH  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126,  (Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hecxings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
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energy   uid  water  development   pro- 
grams. 

SD-1S2 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SO-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  19M 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRILl 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19M  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

AFIUL2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grama. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendea  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-1S8 

APRIL  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mais  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-198 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnea.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-1S8 

APRIL  la 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

8D-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

8D-138 

APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

UUI>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

SD-124 

APRIL  25 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

MATl 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MAT  2 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
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rial  affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MATT 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  E>epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAT  9 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Land  Bfanagement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Ek»nomic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

MAT  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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Minerals    Management    Service,    De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  23 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleimi  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SI>-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

JANUART  31 
10:00  ajiL 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  report. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Help  us,  O  gracious  God,  to  gain 
hearts  of  appreciation  for  blessings  re- 
ceived, for  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
Your  world  and  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  for  our  good  traditions  that 
continue  to  point  the  way,  arid  for 
friends  and  family  who  surround  us 
with  their  love.  May  not  the  dangers 
of  the  world  or  the  anxieties  that 
cause  pain  ever  keep  us  from  the  joy 
and  thanksgiving  of  knowing  that 
Your  love  is  ever  with  us.  Your  gra- 
cious spirit  accompanies  us  and  Your 
peace  is  with  us  wherever  we  may  go. 
Bless  us  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  February 
4,  1985.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY,      FEBRUARY      20, 
1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1985,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
in  joint  meeting  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Right  Honorable 
Margaret  Thatcher. 


THE  FEDERAL  SUPI>LEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  BILL 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEIASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Stask  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
are  Joining  me  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  continue  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Program 
for  18  more  months.  The  program  is 
currently  scheduled  to  expire  the  week 
of  March  31,  1985.  Unless  Congress 
takes  action  by  that  date,  the  only 
source  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  many  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  will  disappear. 

While  we  are  all  pleased  at  the  over- 
all progress  registered  by  the  economy 
in  recent  months,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
over  8  million  jobless  people  in  this 
country.  Many  States  have  Jobless 
rates  that  are  several  points  higher 
than  the  national  average,  and  there 
are  stiU  pockets  within  States  with 
near-depression  level  Joblessness.  In 
my  own  State  of  Ohio,  for  example, 
almost  half  of  the  counties  still  suffer 
with  double-digit  unemployment. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Program  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
continued  availability  of  longer  term 
benefits  for  those  workers  all  across 
the  country  who  are  still  subject  to 
periodic  spells  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  go  several  steps  further 
and  undertake  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  entire  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  system.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  start  now 
to  develop  a  system  that  is  simpler, 
more  dependable,  and  more  responsive 
to  the  areas  where  the  need  is  great- 
est. Next  week,  I  plan  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  which  Mr.  Stark,  Ms.  Kaptttr, 


and  I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress 
which  I  think  can  lead  us  to  a  better 
unemplojrment  system— one  that  will 
bring  stability,  fairness,  and  common 
sense  to  this  important  area. 

We  should  seize  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  by  the  current  stable  eco- 
nomic situation  to  safeguard  our  un- 
employment insuj^nce  safety  net  from 
any  economic  eventuality  we  might 
face. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  SURTAX 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits  our  Nation 
will  face  over  the  next  several  years.  It 
is  crucial  that  we  put  reality  before 
rhetoric  and  come  to  grips  with  our 
deficit  problems  now.  We  simply  must 
stop  spending  more  than  we  bring  in. 

If,  after  a  sincere  effort  has  been 
made  by  Congress  to  cut  Federal 
spending,  we  find  that  our  goals  have 
not  been  reached,  we  should  seriously 
consider  my  proposal.  It  provides  for  a 
temix>rary  1-percent  surtax  on  individ- 
ual gross  income  and  on  firms  report- 
ing gross  sales  of  $1  billion  or  more. 

Over  the  3-year  life  of  the  legislation 
it  would  provide  revenues  of  $145  bil- 
lion which  would  be  placed  in  a  triist 
fund  dedicated  to  deficit  reduction. 

Equity  is  the  goal.  It  fairly  assesses 
each  individual  no  matter  what  his 
economic  level  and  spreads  the  burden 
across  the  more  successful  portion  of 
corporate  America. 

This  legislation,  in  conjunction  with 
reduced  Federal  spending,  can  make 
real  progress  toward  solving  the  re- 
maining major  problem  to  siistained 
growth  in  this  country— the  Federal 
deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
approach  to  deficit  reduction. 


D  This  symbol  represents  ti>e  time  of  dxy  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  WHO  CAME  IN 
FROM  THE  COLD 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adjlress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  luck  has  broken.  On  In- 
auguration Day,  he  was  the  President 
who  came  in  from  the  cold.  Now  his 
assistant,  Ed  Meese,  may  not  be  con- 
firmed for  Attorney  General.  His  at- 
tempts at  deficit  cutting  are  in  sham- 
bles. With  the  stock  market  soaring 
with  euphoria— just  as  it  did  in  1929— 
the  economy  still  looks  like  roses.  But 
an  ominous  undercurrent  belies  that: 
Our  farmers  are  in  despair  and  near 
bankruptcy;  timber,  steel,  mining,  tex- 
tiles, and  other  basic  industries  are  in 
depression  already.  The  gargantuan 
trade  deficit  and  the  Inflated  dollar 
are  warning  of  a  crash  to  come. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  President's 
luck  falls,  the  rest  of  us  will  suffer.  So 
I  wish  him— and  us— good  luck.  But  he 
cannot  rest  on  his  luck  anymore.  We 
need  action.  Instead,  we  see  our  leader 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  his  admin- 
istration falters. 


ANOTHER  ICE  JAM— THIS  ONE 
IN  THE  INTERSTATE  COST  ES- 
TIMATE PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ice  on 
the  roads  and  streets  outside  will  thaw 
in  good  time.  I  hope  that  that  will  be 
true  of  another  "ICE"— the  ICE  Pro- 
gram, the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 
Program  on  which  the  highway 
projects  of  our  Nation  depend.  That 
ICE  Program,  when  Congress  author- 
izes it,  will  release  several  billions  of 
dollars  across  the  United  States  for 
much-needed  road  work  and  to  keep 
the  economy  pumping. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate— just  a  hand- 
ful—who are  holding  up  the  release  of 
these  fimds  for  special  demonstration 
projects  and  other  pet  projects.  That 
is  unfair  to  the  American  public, 
unfair  to  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  can  deal  a  serious  blow  to 
the  continuing  upsurge  in  the  econo- 
my. 

I  urge  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
himself  and  other  leaders  to  make 
sure  that  the  ICE  Program  comes 
before  our  body  as  soon  as  possible  so 
we  can  break  the  ICE  Jam  and  allow 
these  funds  to  flow  across  the  land  so 
that  the  economy  can  stay  on  its 
upward  swing. 


House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  EXPEDITE  CITIZEN- 
SHIP FOR  U  CUNXIN.  BALLET 
ARTISTE 

(Mr.  ANDRETWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill 
for  Li  Cunxin.  a  principal  dancer  for 
the  Houston  Ballet  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  ballet  talents.  As  a 
member  of  the  congressional  arts 
caucus,  I  recognize  this  bill  to  be  of 
critical  importance  to  the  American 
arts  community.  Li  has  been  invited  to 
compete  against  the  Soviets  in  June  In 
a  rare,  worldwide  ballet  competition  to 
be  held  in  Moscow.  There,  he  stands 
an  excellent  chance  to  win  the  gold 
medal  for  the  United  States  In  a  disci- 
pline long  dominated  by  the  Russians. 
Unfortunately,  if  Li  is  not  an  official 
U.S.  citizen  when  he  competes,  he  may 
be  disqualified  by  the  Soviet  Judges.  Li 
has  been  granted  permanent  resident 
status  by  the  INS  but  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  citizenship  before 
June. 

Senator  Llots  Bemtsen  is  leading 
this  effort  in  the  Senate  to  expedite 
Li's  citizenship  process.  It  is  my  hope 
that  working  together  we  can  carry 
the  gold  for  the  United  States  in 
Moscow  this  June.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  important 
project. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  4.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


D  1110 

TWO-THIRDS  VOTE  TO  IN- 
CREASE STATUTORY  LIMIT  ON 
PtJBLIC  DEBT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  newspaper  publisher  Al  Totter, 
I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution  to  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  on  any  legisla- 
tion which  Increases  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  need  for  such  a  resolution  is  ob- 
vious. Since  1980,  this  Congress  has 
voted  10  times  to  Increase  the  debt 
celling.  Despite  the  hand-wringing 
that  accompanies  each  new  motion  to 
raise  the  limit,  the  fact  Is  Congress 
has  not  done  much  to  curb  spending 
or  to  stop  the  shocking  escalation  of 
the  national  debt.  That  debt  now 
stands  in  excess  of  $1.8  trillion.  Inter- 
est payments  alone  which  have 
become  the  fastest  growing  category 
in  the  Federal  budget  will  consume 
$116  billion  this  fisal  year. 


With  an  elastic  debt  ceiling,  this 
Congress  will  never  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  limits  on  how  we  spend 
the  hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  the 
American  people. 

By  adopting  my  resolution,  this  Con- 
gress will  remove  the  temptation  to 
simply  raise  the  debt  ceiling  and  put 
off  hard  choices  about  establishing 
our  spending  priorities.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  my  resolution 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  start.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  important  resolution. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  EDWIN 
MEESE  III  AS  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
a  nominee  to  the  highest  law  enforce- 
ment office  in  the  land.  Allegations 
have  been  made  regarding  political  fa- 
voritism and  financial  gain.  These 
charges,  as  of  yet,  have  never  been  an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Meese  knows 
well  the  opportunities  of  political  ad- 
vantage. 

Questions  have  been  raised  regard- 
ing his  failure  to  include  in  his  finan- 
cial disclosure  statements  a  $15,000 
loan  to  Edwin  Thomas  and  the  subse- 
quent Federal  appointments  obtained 
by  several  members  and  friends  of  the 
Thomas  family. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  about  Mr. 
Meese's  obtaining  special  treatment 
from  Government  agencies  for  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  a  financial  inter- 
est. 

And  of  course,  there  was  the  much 
publicized  status  change  from  retired 
Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
smd  his  later  military  promotion. 
Could  this  action  be  related  to  the 
subsequent  nomination  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Berkman  to  a  second  4-year  term 
as  Chief,  Army  Reserve? 

My  point  is  not  that  Mr.  Meese 
should  be  perfect.  My  point  is  based 
solely  on  the  fact  that  our  Judicial 
system  should  be  above  reproach  and 
the  character  of  the  Attorney  General 
above  suspicion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Join  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  voicing  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  confirmation  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  himianitarian  re- 
sponse by  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land to  the  continued  aggression  by 
the  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  particu- 
larly the  shelling  of  Khmer  civilians 
living  in  the  border  area.  The  Thai 
Government  has  thus  far  removed 
from  the  line  of  fire  almost  200,000 
Khmer  and  offered  them  sanctuary 
within  Thailand.  Their  humanitarian 
efforts  have  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  displaced  Khmer  and  Viet- 
namese. The  Government  of  Thailand 
has  acted  in  a  remarkably  efficient 
manner  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations  In  this  important  un- 
dertaking. In  almost  all  instances  the 
Thais,  at  grave  risk  to  their  own 
safety,  have  done  the  impossible  to 
save  these  iimocent  men,  women,  and 
children.  By  all  accounts  the  Thais 
have  done  a  remarkable  Job  not  only 
by  protecting  these  civilians  but  by  of- 
fering them  a  place  of  refuge  away 
from  the  horror  of  the  Vietnamese  In- 
vasion. This  intolerable  situation  is 
just  another  instance  of  Soviet  insti- 
gated aggression  through  their  Asian 
puppet,  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
has  done  too  little  to  support  the  Thai 
Government.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
acknowledge  their  heroic  efforts. 


nated  military-use  flight  of  the  space 
shuttle  represented  to  many  of  us  the 
end  of  NASA's  age  of  limocence. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  mission 
was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation's  Manned  Space  Program. 
The  cloak-and-dagger  air  to  the  entire 
adventure  brought  to  mind  the  Soviet 
Space  Program,  where  secrecy  has 
always  been  the  norm. 

Of  course,  anyone  with  a  fleeting 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Space  Program 
is  aware  that  Discovery  s  latest  flight 
hardly  constituted  the  dawn  of  the 
military's  Involvement  in  the  high 
frontier.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon's  inter- 
est In  space  predates  even  the  forma- 
tion of  NASA  as  our  lead  agency  for 
space  exploration,  and  most  of  our 
early  astronauts  were  retrained  fight- 
er pilots. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  something 
quite  sad  about  the  shroud  of  secrecy 
which  surrounded  the  shuttle's  latest 
flight.  Ours  Is  an  open  society,  by  and 
large,  and  some  of  us  in  this  body  liter- 
ally grew  up  with  Waiter  Cronkite's 
exhaustive  chronicling  of  our  species' 
first  attempts  to  escape  our  earthly 
bounds. 

In  the  coming  years,  humankind  will 
decide  whether  the  heavens  are  to  be 
the  next  giant  step  in  our  evolution,  or 
merely  a  surreptitious  orbital  exten- 
sion of  an  insane  arms  race. 


TAXPAYER  RELIEF  ACT 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
more  Members  of  Congress  to  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  600,  a  bill  which 
repeals  the  provision  of  the  Tax  Code 
which  establishes  contemporaneous 
records  of  the  accounting  standards 
for  legitimate  business  deductions. 

We  have  more  than  125  cosponsors 
thus  far.  We  need  more. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  origliuil 
IRS  interpretetion  of  this  provision 
was  too  harsh.  We  now  hope  that  ev- 
eryone can  agree  that  the  IRS's  new 
revisions  are  still  too  burdensome.  The 
new  regulations  contain  complicated 
thresholds,  actually  reduce  compliance 
and  continue  the  unneeded  insistence 
on  contemporaneous  accounting. 

We  cannot  compromise  with  the  IRS 
on  this  issue.  We  need  repeal. 

Cosponsor  H.R.  600.  Otherwise  you 
are  supporting  a  cure  that  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 


HUMANITARIAfI  EFFORTS  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THAI- 
LAND 

(Mr.    McCOLLUM    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SECRECY  SURROUNDING  NASA'S 
LATEST  SPACE  FUGHT 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  launch  of  America's  first  deslg- 


THE  SEATING  OP  RICHARD  D. 
McINTYRE  OF  INDIANA 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRESfZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
January  31.  It  is  now  exactly  4  weeks 
since  the  House  refused  to  seat  the 
duly  elected  and  certificated  winner  in 
Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Mclntyre. 

I  read  today  from  the  E^^ansville 
Press  editorial  signed  by  Mr.  Dale 
McConnaughay  of  Thursday,  January 
24.  He  says,  aaid  I  quote: 

The  danger  now  Is  one  of  cynicism.  As  this 
fiasco  is  prolonged  the  residents  feel  ever 
more  alienated  from  and  distrustful  of  the 
means  by  which  "democratic"  decisions  are 
arrrlved  at.  their  confidence  in  the  system 
becomes  shaken,  as  it  already  has  been. 

We  expect  the  recount  to  be  com- 
pleted tomorrow  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  have  a  chance  to  undo  its  error 
and  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  next  week. 


more  I  was  very,  very  dismayed  by 
what  was  a  terribly  appalling  pattern 
of  behavior.  The  Republican  Party 
had  established  monitors  in  all  of  the 
polling  places  in  which  there  were 
heavy  concentrations  of  black  voters.  I 
toured  all  the  district  and  in  the  white 
areas  there  were  not  the  monitors;  in 
the  black  area  there  were. 

There  were  some  private  off-duty 
poll(%men,  security  policemen  who 
marched  in  and  out  of  the  polling 
places  where  blacks  were  concentrat- 
ed. 

I  almost  got  arrested  that  day  be- 
cause of  the  arrogant  behavior  of 
some  of  those  Republican  monitors 
who  really  sought  to  intimidate  black 
folks  to  try  to  prevent  them  from 
voting. 

Now  we  look  at  the  election  in  Indi- 
aiuk  and  I  discover  that  of  the  4,000 
votes  that  have  been  disallowed,  the 
bulk  of  those  disallowances  are  con- 
centrated in  the  black  communities  of 
that  district. 

It  makes  me  wonder,  was  there  a 
definite  pattern  to  discourage  black 
voters?  As  I  imderstand  it  legal  action 
will  be  Instituted  by  certain  black 
groups  and  their  friends  in  that  dis- 
trict because  they  are  assuming  that 
their  basic  right  to  vote  has  been 
denied  by  the  imtoward  behavior  of 
some  who  have  really  raped  and  vitiat- 
ed the  electoral  process  in  the  district 
in  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  wants  to  be 
seated.  I  would  suggest  that  he  not  be 
seated  until  such  time  as  we  look  at 
more  carefully  what  appears  to  be  a 
pattern  of  political  skullduggery 
against  blacks  in  that  district. 

Kfr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1120 

REPUBUCAN         MONITORS         IN 

BLACK     POLLING     PLACES     IN 

MARYLAND 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
election  day  In  my  district  In  Baltl- 


MISSING  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
photographs  of  misslrvg  children  will 
begin  appearing  on  milk  cartons  in 
northeast  Indiana.  The  pictures  along 
with  information  about  the  children 
and  a  toll-free  telephone  number  to  be 
used  by  anyone  who  may  have  seen 
the  missing  youths  will  appear  on  car- 
tons distributed  by  AUen  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.  I  commend  this  project 
which  is  designed  to  help  find  missing 
children  and  to  raise  public  awareness 
about  missing  children. 

As  part  of  the  national  effort  to 
locate  missing  children  initiated  by 
the  National  Children's  Safety  Coun- 
cil five  milk  carton  manufactiu^rs 
have  lent  their  support.  The  result 
wiU  put  photos  of  missing  children  on 
1.5  to  2  billion  milk  cartons  each  year. 
For  my  own  northeast  Indiana  district, 
this  means  that  photos  of  four  missing 
children  will  appear  on  milk  cartons 
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each  month  on  the  shelves  of  Rogers 
Market,  Kroger,  and  Scott's  Food 
Stores,  among  others.  The  space  on 
the  milk  cartons  is  being  donated  by 
the  dairies  and  groceries  participating 
in  this  project.  I  am  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Children's  Safety 
Council,  the  dairies  and  groceries  as 
well  as  the  milk  carton  manufacturers 
for  helping  locate  missing  children.  Jt 
is  a  tragedy  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
not  tolerate. 

Approximately  1.8  million  children 
are  missing  from  their  homes  each 
year.  Many  of  these  children  are  never 
returned  home.  The  problems  auid 
sometimes  tragic  consequences  sur- 
rounding the  plight  of  missing  chil- 
dren is  a  real  concern  that  deserves  at- 
tention. 

If  these  efforts  help  to  locate  even 
one  child  or  through  increased  public 
awareness  prevent  this  tragedy  from 
occurring  they  will  indeed  not  have 
been  in  vain. 


I  thank  the  Speaker. 


IF  YOU  REPEAT  AN  UNTRUTH 
OYTeaH  ENOUGH  SOME  WILL 
COME  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS 
TRUE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
talk  about  the  suggested  stealing  of  a 
Republican  seat  in  Indiana,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  that  because  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  past  that 
if  an  untruth  is  repeated  often  enough 
some  people  will  come  to  believe  that 
it  is  true. 

What  is  really  going  on  in  Indiana  is 
an  effort,  if  you  will  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  that  State  to  undermine 
the  democratic  electoral  process  and 
possibly  to  steal  a  Democratic  seat. 

If  you  examine  what  has  gone  on 
since  the  November  elections  you  will 
see  that  there  has  been  selective  deter- 
minations by  a  Republican  secretary 
of  state  to  certify  the  results  at  what- 
ever moments  during  a  count  or  re- 
count the  Republican  candidate  ap- 
peared to  be  leading  while  refusing  to 
so  certify  when  the  Democrat  was 
ahead,  that  different  and  inconsistent 
ground  rules  have  been  used  by  the 
Republicans  in  various  counties  in 
qualifying  and  disqualifying  votes,  all 
in  an  effort  (a)  to  seat  a  Republican 
who  is  not  entitled  to  be  seated;  and 
(b)  to  suggest  improperly  and  unfairly 
that  the  Democrats  are  trying  to  take 
advantage  when  in  fact  it  is  the  Re- 
publicans who  are  attempting  to  abuse 
the  process. 

It  is  a  shameful  effort  which  this 
House  cannot  allow  to  succeed. 

I  am  surprised  and  distressed  that 
our  Republican  colleagues  in  this  body 
would  lend  themselves  to  support  such 
unprincipled  conduct. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
HONORABLE  LES  AuCOIN  OF 
OREGON.  MEMBER  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Les  AuCoin  of 
Oregon: 

Hocsx  or  RxmxsxirTATiyxs. 
Wathington,  DC,  January  25,  1985. 
Hon.  Tip  CNsill. 

Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Repretentativet,  the 
Capitol,  Waihington,  DC. 
Okak  Mk.  Spxakxr: 

This  Is  to  notify  you.  punuant  to  Rule 
L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, thmt  my  staff  has  received  a  sub- 
poena Issued  by  the  District  Cotirt  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  Multnomah  County. 

I  will,  In  consultation  with  the  Oeneral 
Counsel  to  the  House,  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  the  Rule  and  will  prompt- 
ly notify  you  of  those  determinations. 
Sincerely, 

Lcs  AuCoiM. 
Member  of  Congrett. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  15  United  States  Code 
1024(a)  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin: 

Mr.  HAMiLToif  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  MiTCHZLL  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Hawkihs  of  California; 

Mr.  ScHKUER  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Stark  of  California. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  sad  honor  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  for  our  cherished  colleague, 
Representative  Gillls  Long  in  Alexan- 
dria, LA,  and  to  make  some  remarks 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  that  I  made  on 
that  occasion  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Long  be 
included  in  the  official  tribute  deliv- 
ered here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
eulogy  follows: 

We  have  come  here  on  this  sad  occasion  to 
pay  our  final  tribute  to  this  great  and  be- 
loved colleague  and  friend  and  to  pour  out 
the  utmost  expressions  of  our  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  family  including  the  sorrowing 
people  of  the  8th  Congressional  District  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  this  great  and  talent- 


ed representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  especially  extend  our 
warmest  condolence  to  the  dear  wife  whom 
OlUls  leaves  behind.  For  37  years  Kathy  and 
OUlls  walked  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in 
heart  across  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
and  though  the  vineyards  of  life  together. 
Those  of  us  who  have  lost  our  own  beloved 
will  know  the  moments  of  loneliness  that  lie 
ahead.  As  it  has  been  said,  "TTiere  are  times 
when  she  will  sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
still." 

OUlls  was  the  Ranking  Member  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Rules  Committee 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
chair.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  that 
committee,  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  remarkably  capable 
of  handling  delicate  and  intricate  parlia- 
mentary problems  and  situations — a  man 
whose  seal  went  to  the  service  of  the  demo- 
cratic parliamentary  process.  Every  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  was  proud  of  sitting 
there  with  OiUls  Long— so  knowledgeable, 
so  dedicated,  so  concerned  about  making 
ever  more  effective  and  perfect  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  the  service  of  the  people. 

OUlls  was  not  only  a  doer,  but  he  was  a 
thinker,  remarkably  weU  Informed  about 
matters  pertaining  to  the  government.  OUUs 
told  me  sometime  last  year  that  the  year 
before  he  read  62  books— I  think  rather  a 
record  for  busy  Members  of  Congress.  In 
the  last  four  years  he  was  a  guiding  light 
and  leader  in  the  protection  of  the  rules  of 
our  House  of  Representatives,  making  the 
democratic  process  work  more  effectively, 
making  us  more  able  representatives  of  our 
people,  making  our  democracy  work  better. 
The  House  of  Representatives  would  not  be 
the  effective  Instrument  of  democracy  It  U 
without  the  knowledge,  the  skUl  and  the 
genius  of  OUlls  Long. 

And  then  OUlls  Long  was  a  man  of  politi- 
cal genius.  naturaUy  adapted  to  public  life 
who  proudly  said,  "I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  politician".  OUlls 
regarded  the  prerogatives  and  the  power  of 
his  great  office  as  an  instrument  through 
which  he  coiUd  better  serve  his  Ood  and  his 
feUowman.  He  was  frequently  quoting  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible  that  indicated  his  re- 
spect and  esteen  for  the  elderly.  He  said. 
"Old  wood  to  bum.  old  wine  to  drink,  old 
authors  to  read  and  old  friends  to  trust". 
OUlls  Long  had  ever  a  helping  hand  held 
out  to  those  who  needed  assistance  whether 
they  were  young,  frail  or  having  some  other 
requirement  for  aid.  OUlls  Long  burned 
with  concern  for  his  feUowman,  and  he  used 
his  great  power,  which  was  extraordinary. 
In  their  service. 

When  Anthony  came  upon  the  body  of  his 
faUen  foe  Brutus  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of 
his  tent  after  Phillppi,  he  stood  and  gazed 
down  upon  this  man  and  soliloquized  In 
words  that  I  think  most  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe OUUs  Long:  "His  life  was  gentle  and 
the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  for  aU  the  world, 
'this  was  a  man'  ". 


HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Atkins).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MiCHXLl  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  Congress  are  so  close  to  the  legis- 
lative process  that  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  way  in  which  a  bill  be- 
comes law  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans.  I  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  time  to  time  about 
this  question.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
summary  of  the  process  in  the  hope  it 
may  be  useful  to  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  machinery  of  government. 

HOW  A  BILL  BBCOMU  LAW 

Ours  is  a  Oovemment  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  It  is  not  a  pure 
democracy.  It  is  a  republic  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  a  representative  democracy. 

Our  laws  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
wishes  and  wants,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress:  435 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  100  in 
the  Senate.  Any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  may  introduce  a  blU  embodjrlng  a 
proposed  law  or  revision  of  existing  laws,  at 
any  time  when  his  respective  House  Is  In 
session.  When  introduced,  the  bUl  wUl  be 
entered  In  the  Journal  of  the  House  and  the 
title  and  sponsors  of  it  printed  in  the  Coh- 
GRKSsioNAL  Rbcors  of  that  day. 

KACH  BILL  irDMXKRXO 

Each  biU  Introduced  is  assigned  a  number 
by  the  clerk  of  each  House  and  referred  to 
the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  by  the  presiding  officer,  that 
Is.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Copies  of  the  bUl  are 
printed  by  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
and  made  publicly  available  from  the  con- 
gressional document  rooms. 

Acting  through  its  chairman,  the  commit- 
tee decides  whether  a  bill  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  fuU  committee  or  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  for  its  Initial  consideration. 

TKE  DELXBKRATIVB  STAGE 

The  committee's  deliberations  are  the 
most  Important  stage  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  is  here  that  detailed  study  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  made  and  where  people 
are  given  the  right  to  present  their  views  In 
public  hearings.  When  the  chairman  has  set 
a  date  for  public  hearings  it  is  gener&Uy  an- 
nounced by  publication  In  the  Cohormsioh- 
alRscord. 

Copies  of  the  biU  under  consideration  by 
the  committee  are  cxistomarUy  sent  to  the 
executive  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cemed  with  the  subject  matter  for  their  of- 
ficial views  to  be  presented  In  writing  or  by 
oral  testimony  before  the  committee.  The 
number  of  witnesses,  pro  and  con.  heard  by 
the  committee  is  largely  dlcUted  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
degree  of  pubUc  Interest  in  it. 
nsTiMOirr  HXARO 

The  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  is 
avaUable  for  Inspection  In  the  individual 
committee  offices.  Quite  frequently,  de- 
pendent on  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  committee  hearings  on  a  biU  are 
printed  and  copies  made  avaUable  to  the 
public. 

After  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee proceeds  to  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sions—sometimes referred  to  as  "markup" 
sessions— to  discuss  the  bill  in  detail  and  to 
consider  such  amendments  as  any  member 
of  the  committee  may  wish  to  offer.  Each 
committee  has  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
but  they  generally  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  itself. 


THX  COMMITTXX  VOTX 

By  a  formal  vote  of  the  committee.  It  de- 
cides whether  to  report  favorably  to  the 
House  the  bUl  with  or  without  committee 
amendments.  A  committee  report  must  ac- 
company the  blU.  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  blU  and  reasons  lor  the  committee's 
recommended  approval.  The  report  sets 
forth  specifically  the  committee  amend- 
ments and.  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
each  House,  indicates  all  changes  the  blU 
would  make  in  existing  law.  Any  committee 
member.  indlvlduaUy  or  Jointly,  may  fUe  ad- 
ditional, supplemental  or  minority  views  to 
accompany  the  nuijorlty  committee  report. 
The  committee  report,  accompanying  the 
bUl.  Is  viewed  by  the  courts  and  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  as  the  most  Important  docu- 
ment as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Arm  RKPOBTIIIG 

When  a  blU  is  reported  by  the  committee 
It  Is  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar.  The 
majority  leadership  decides  how  and  when 
the  bUl  wUl  be  considered  on  the  floor.  In 
general  the  blU  is  aUowed  to  remain  on  the 
calendar  for  several  days  to  enable  members 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  provisions. 

In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  innu- 
merable measures  of  relatively  minor  Impor- 
tance are  disposed  of  by  unanimous  consent. 
In  the  Senate,  where  debate  is  unlimited, 
major  bills  are  brought  up  on  motion  of  the 
majority  leader  and  In  the  House  are  caUed 
up  under  a  prlvUeged  resolution  reported 
from  the  Rules  Committee  which  fixes  the 
limits  of  debate  and  whether  amendments 
may  be  offered  from  the  floor.  The  Rules 
Committee  resolution  is  caUed  a  rule  for 
consideration  of  a  bUl;  a  clos-3d  rule  if  no 
amendments  are  aUowed,  as  is  generaUy  the 
case  In  tax  bills,  and  an  open  rule  if  amend- 
ments can  be  offered. 

RXACHING  COIfSSf  SUS 

WhUe  there  are  distant  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  procedures.  In 
general  a  blU  Is  debated  at  length  with  the 
proponents  and  opponents  presenting  their 
views  to  acquaint  the  membership,  as  weU 
as  the  general  pubUc.  with  the  Issues  In- 
volved, and  aU  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the 
consensus.  Amendments  are  frequently  of- 
fered to  make  the  measure  more  In  con- 
formity with  the  Judgment  of  the  majority. 
In  the  courae  of  consideration  of  the  bill 
there  are  various  parliamentary  motions,  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  which  may 
be  offered  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  members  with  respect  to  the  pending 
legislation.  The  measure  may  be  postponed 
to  some  future  date  or  referred  back  to  the 
committee  which  reported  it. 

With  the  conclusion  of  general  debate  and 
the  reading  of  the  blU  for  amendments,  the 
question  becomes  whether  the  House  or 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  wUl  pass  the  bUl 
in  its  final  form.  The  Coiioiim«ioi»al 
RxcoBD  of  the  day  the  biU  was  under  consid- 
eration wlU  set  forth  the  verbatim  delate 
on  the  bUl  and  the  disposition  made  of  such 
amendments  as  were  offered. 

ArrZH  PASSAGB 

With  the  passage  of  a  bUl  by  either  body 
It  is  messaged  to  the  other  with  the  request 
that  they  concur.  If  no  action  has  l»een 
taken  on  the  like  measure  by  the  body  re- 
ceiving the  message  the  bUl  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  of  that 
body  for  consideration.  Hearings  are  again 
held  and  the  bUl  reported  for  floor  action. 
On  relatively  minor  or  noncontroverslal 
matters  the  Senate  or  the  House  accepts  the 
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as  messaged  to  it  by  the  other 


measure 
body. 

If  there  are  sut»stantlal  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  a 
given  bUl.  the  measure  Is  sent  to  a  confer- 
ence committee  which  Is  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  ranking  committee  members  of 
each  body  having  original  jurisdiction  over 
the  bill.  The  object  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  bodies,  and  to  report  back  to  each 
its  agreement.  The  report  of  the  conference 
committee  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
those  agreeing  thereto  and  must  have  the 
signature  of  the  majority  of  the  conferees 
of  each  House. 

COHPKRmCB  RXPORT 

The  report  of  the  conference  committee 
cannot  be  amended  and  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  each  House  as  it  stands.  If 
either  House  finds  itself  unable  to  accept 
the  conference  committee  report  a  further 
conference  is  usuaUy  requested. 

When  the  bUl  has  been  agreed  to  in  Iden- 
tical form  by  both  bodies  a  copy  of  the  biU 
Is  enroUed.  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  President.  The  biU  becomes  law 
with  the  President's  signature  of  approval, 
or  It  may  become  law  without  his  sl^iature 
If  he  does  not  retum  It.  with  his  objections, 
to  the  Congress  within  10  days  of  Its  presen- 
tation to  him. 

If  the  President  should  retum  the  biU, 
with  his  objections,  to  the  originating  body 
of  the  Ciongress,  his  veto  may  be  overriden 
by  two-thirds  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
respectively  voting  to  have  the  measure 
become  law  the  President's  objections  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  and  a  record  of  the  vote 
of  the  individual  Members  in  the  motion  to 
override  are  required  by  the  Constitution 
and     set     forth     in     the     Corgrbssiohal 

RSCORO.* 


FAIR  DEBT  COLLECTION  PRAC- 
TICES ACT:  MAKING  A  GOOD 
INDUSTRY  EVEN  BETTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AmruHZio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
237  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  provide 
that  any  attorney  who  collects  debts 
on  behalf  of  a  client  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  As  the  act 
stands,  attorneys  and  their  employees 
can  engage  In  debt  collection  practices 
which  are  Illegal  for  nonattomey  col- 
lectors. Some  attorneys  persist  In  con- 
duct prohibited  if  undertaken  by  non- 
attorneys.  Including  calls  at  unusual 
hours,  disclosure  of  consimier's  debt  to 
third  parties,  harassment,  and  calls  to 
consumers'  employers.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  this  gross  injustice.  The 
rules  governing  debt  collection  prac- 
tices ought  to  apply  evenly  to  aU  debt 
collectors,  whether  the  collector  is  an 
attorney  or  not. 

When  the  act  was  passed  in  1977  at- 
torneys only  rarely  engaged  in  debt 
collection  when  incidental  to  other 
business  of  their  clients.  Today,  how- 
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ever,  there  are  hundreds  of  attorney 
debt  collection  firms  identical  to  their 
conventional  counterparts  with  the 
sole  exception  that  they  were  formed 
by  attorneys,  and  are,  therefore, 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
While  they  may  be  legal  law  firms, 
they  are  in  fact,  unbridled  debt  collec- 
tion agencies.  For  example,  one  firm 
has  750  employees,  of  which  only  85 
are  attorneys.  The  vast  majority— the 
so-called  account  representatives— are 
employed  full  time  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  collecting  debts.  Furthermore, 
considering  the  ratio  of  attorneys  to 
account  representatives  the  persons 
collecting  the  debts  receive  little  or  no 
supervision  by  attorneys. 

Many  of  these  after-hours  debt  col- 
lection firms  even  advertise  their  ex- 
emption, boasting  that  they  are  more 
effective  in  returning  a  creditor's 
money  than  are  those  agencies  limited 
under  the  Pair  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act.  Obviously,  this  situation  is 
unfair  to  all  the  many  thousands  of 
honest  debt  collectors  who  diligently 
comply  with  the  act's  requirements.  It 
is  not  only  unfair,  but  damaging  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole  which  has  im- 
proved its  practices  and  image  since 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

H.R.  237  has  received  uncompro- 
mised  support  from  a  vast  majority  of 
the  ethical  organizations  in  the  debt 
collection  industry.  Among  these  orga- 
nizations are  the  American  Collectors 
Association,  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureau,  and  several  of  the  larger  law 
firms  specializing  in  debt  collection. 
These  organizations  recognize  the  ben- 
efit the  Pair  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act  has  been  for  American  consumers 
and  the  collection  industry  as  a  whole. 
And,  they  recognize  that  H.R.  237  will 
further  protect  the  entire  collection 
industry  from  the  reputations  of  a 
small  but  damaging  percentage  of  at- 
torney debt  collection  firms  engaging 
in  unscrupulous  practices. 

I  invite  the  Congress  to  help  make  a 
good  industry  even  better  by  passing 
H.R. 237.* 


WATER  RESOURCES  PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  bills  to  authorize  two 
important  water  resources  projects  in 
my  congressional  district.  These 
projects  have  been  under  consider- 
ation for  several  years,  but  have  not 
been  authorized  due  to  the  deadlock 
between  Congress  and  the  last  two  ad- 
ministrations over  how  to  fund  water 
resources  development  projects. 

The  first  bill  would  authorize  the 
deepening  of  the  channels  in  the  Port 
of  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  second 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  a 


shoreline  erosion  control  structure  on 
Tangier  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  projects  author- 
ized by  both  of  these  bills  received 
House  approval  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  both  are  included  in  H.R.  6,  the 
omnibus  water  resources  development 
bill,  introduced  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  deepening  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  channels  from  45  to  55  feet  has 
been  in  the  design  and  planning  stage 
for  15  years,  and  construction  could 
begin  almost  immediately  after  Con- 
gress approves  project  authorization 
and  funding. 

Hampton  Roads  is  by  far  the  largest 
coal  exporting  center  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  about  47  per- 
cent of  our  annual  coal  exports,  and 
the  port's  channels  need  to  be  deep- 
ened, if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
increase,  or  even  maintain,  its  share  of 
the  world  coal  export  market. 

The  average  size  of  the  colliers  in 
the  export  trade  has  increased  from 
15,000  tons  in  the  midsixties  to  60.000 
today,  and  is  expected  to  increase  to 
100,000  tons  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  increase  in  the  size  has  resulted 
in  significant  shipping  cost  savings, 
but  also  limits  the  ability  of  ports  with 
shallow  depths  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  Therefore,  without 
major  port  improvements,  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing competitive  disadvantage  in 
the  world  coal  markets. 

For  8  years  now  Congress  has  failed 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  either 
the  authority  or  a  funding  mechanism 
for  these  much-needed  port  improve- 
ments and  this  impasse  has  already 
caused  us  to  miss  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity to  expand  our  exports  during  the 
world  coal  shortage  of  1980-81.  We 
must  break  this  legislative  deadlock  in 
order  to  insure  that  we  do  not  miss 
any  future  opportunities. 

The  erosion  control  structure  on 
Tangier  Island  has  been  under  consid- 
eration since  1978  when  it  became 
clear  that  serious  shoreline  erosion  on 
the  island  would  soon  threaten  inhab- 
ited areas.  The  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia joined  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  design  a  structure  to  stop 
the  shoreline  erosion  on  the  Lland, 
and  this  project  was  first  approved  by 
the  House  in  the  Water  Resources  Act 
of  1979.  legislation  which  never  re- 
ceived final  approval.  Since  the  study, 
erosion  on  the  island  has  not  slowed, 
and  prompt  action  is  Imperative  if  the 
unique  community  on  the  island  is  to 
be  saved. 

The  residents  of  Tangier  are  direct 
descendants  of  early  English  settlers. 
Like  their  17th-century  forbears,  the 
20th-century  islanders  speak  with  an 
Elizabethan  accent,  and  make  their 
living  off  the  resources  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  If  the  Tangier  natives  are 
forced  off  the  island  by  continued  ero- 


sion, the  members  of  this  traditional 
community  would  face  grave  social 
and  economic  hardships,  and  the  di- 
versity of  America's  cultural  heritage 
would  be  significantly  diminished. 

The  erosion  on  the  island  also 
threatens  two  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects,  a  water  treatment 
plant  and  an  airport.  The  recently 
completed  water  treatment  plant  re- 
ceived $3.5  million  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  island's  airstrip  re- 
ceived $1.2  million  in  Federal  funds 
during  its  planning  and  construction. 
To  allow  this  substantial  Federal  in- 
vestment to  be  endangered  would,  of 
course,  be  most  unfortunate.  Indeed 
without  swift  action  both  of  these  fa- 
cilities may  soon  disappear  into  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

There  are  serious  water  resources 
development  needs  In  this  country 
which  are  not  being  met,  and  if  these 
needs  are  not  met  soon,  economic  de- 
velopment will  suffer,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens  will  be  In 
danger.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  conunittee  to 
break  the  deadlock  over  water  re- 
sources funding  this  year,  or,  if  that 
proves  impossible,  to  see  that  projects 
which  need  Immediate  attention  are 
authorized  and  funded  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis.* 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MICA.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  amount  of 
time:  how  much  of  the  60  minutes  he 
might  use? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  hopeful  I  can 
conclude  in  somewhere  between  15 
and  30  minutes.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time 
today  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  a 
factfinding  mission  that  I  made  a  week 
before  last  to  the  Central  American 
countries  of  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras. I  spent  2  days  in  each  of  those 
countries,  and  I  have  a  number  of  mat- 
ters that  I  would  like  to  report  on  rela- 
tive to  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  which 
was  down  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Com- 
mittee. 

In  El  Salvador,  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  was  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  those  who  are 
being     deported     from     the     United 


States;  Salvadorans,  upon  their  return, 
and  those  who  are  voluntarily  return- 
ing and  how  they  are  treated. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy in  this  country  about  wheth- 
er or  not  to  extend  the  voluntary  de- 
parture of  those  who  are  Salvadorans 
back  to  their  country,  and  to  other- 
wise maintain  the  status  of  those  who 
we  might  deport. 

I  would  like  to  first  of  all  report  on 
thai,  and  then  discuss  the  situation 
within  the  country  of  Honduras  In 
particular. 

First  of  all,  let  us  talk  for  a  moment 
about  the  folks  who  voluntarily  re- 
turned from  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  lot  who  go  back  voluntarily,  who 
are  not  deported  through  our  official 
laws,  but  who  choose  to  return.  The 
way  we  keep  track  of  those  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  by  virtue  of  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Immigration  Service, 
when  they  are  first  leaving  this  coun- 
try requires  a  bond,  and  because  of 
that  requirement  within  so  many 
weeks  after  they  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor, most  of  those  folks  who  go  back 
voluntarily  come  into  our  consul's 
office  in  El  Salvador,  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador,  at  our  Embassy,  and  seek 
the  return  of  that  bond. 

When  they  do  that,  we  take  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  them  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions: politely,  and  I  think  in  a  very 
thorough  manner.  I  sat  in  on  the  ques- 
tioning of  one  or  two  of  those  individ- 
uals, and  I  am  convinced  that  our  em- 
bassy folks  there  are  doing  an  extraor- 
dinary Job  of  determining  whether  or 
not  those  who  are  returned  voluntari- 
ly are  in  fact  under  any  harrassment 
or  undue  political  pressure  or  human 
rights  violations  or  whatever. 

I  have  seen,  by  reviewing  the  paper- 
work on  those  cases  that  they  have  al- 
ready processed  and  many  of  them 
have  gone  before  In  the  last  year,  as 
well  as  from  the  Interviews  I  sat  in  on: 
I  have  seen  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  folks  only  talk  about 
economic  problems.  There  are  one  or 
two  rare  instances,  of  the  hundreds 
that  have  gone  back  that  are  in  fact 
concerned  at  all  with  anything  that 
might  remotely  resemble  a  violation  of 
any  of  their  human  rights  as  we  would 
know  them  or  political  rights  or  con- 
cerns. 

However,  the  issue  that  has  most 
concerned  those  in  the  United  States 
wherein  the  Salvadoran  question  is  de- 
posited is  with  the  deportees;  those 
who  we  are  forcibly  returning,  those 
who  might  have  been  in  some  way 
sympathetic  to  the  guerrilla  activity  or 
whatever.  We  are  returning  those  in 
fairly  sizable  numbers  right  now;  aver- 
aging I  think  substantially  better  than 
30  or  more  a  week;  and  up  until  re- 
cently we  did  not  have  a  very  good 
method  of  pursuing  what  was  happen- 
ing to  those  folks. 

I  can  report  from  my  own  investiga- 
tion and  observation  that  the  Interna- 


tional Committee  on  Migration,  which 
has  its  home  office  in  Geneva  and 
which  is  an  international  organization, 
has  taken  on  and  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  monitoring  the  return  of  those 
individuals  we  deport  to  El  Salvador, 
and  I  think  has  got  the  matter  well  in 
tow. 

The  ICM,  International  Committee 
on  Migration,  does  not  have  any  U.S. 
personnel  operating  in  this  task,  and  I 
think  they  are  doing  a  good  Job  of 
maintaining  independence  and  credi- 
bility. They  started  their  role  at  the 
begiiuilng  of  I>ecember,  so  we  have 
only  a  very  brief  period  of  time  to  look 
upon. 

We  do  know  from  that  period  of 
time  that  several  hundred  have  been 
deported  and  several  hundred  have  ar- 
rived in  El  Salvador  at  the  airport, 
that  ICM,  the  International  Commit- 
tee on  Migration,  has  a  person  to  meet 
every  plane  from  the  United  States: 
that  it  greets  every  one  of  the  deport- 
ees who  comes  back  from  the  States: 
that  it  provides  them  with  the  money 
and  the  wherewithal  and  transporta- 
tion and  housing  and  food  to  get  to 
whatever  destination  they  might  want; 
that  it  asks  them  questions  that  I  ob- 
served being  asked  in  one  case  while  I 
was  at  the  airport,  and  I  reviewed  the 
procedures,  in  the  logbooks  and  the 
records  they  keep  in  their  office  in 
San  Salvador,  many  others. 

They  asked  them  whatever  they  can 
do:  What  is  it  that  we  can  do  to  help 
you?  And  have  been  very  helpful  to  ev- 
erybody who  has  returned,  and  I  think 
the  program  is  working  exceedingly 
well. 

The  question  is,  How  does  ICM,  how 
does  this  procedure  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining what  happens  to  these  people 
once  they  go  back  into  the  country? 
Well,  what  happens  is,  that  In  the 
process  of  interviewing  them  when 
they  first  come  off  the  plane,  ICM 
gives  them  a  couple  of  forms,  enve- 
lopes and  stamps  and  asks  them  to  pe- 
riodically send  those  back  in  and 
report  to  them  on  what  they  discover 
when  they  get  back  home,  what  it  is 
like,  and  what  kind  of  conditions  they 
meet  and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  sdthough  the 
program  had  only  been  operating 
about  6  weeks  when  I  began  to  look 
Into  It  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  fact 
Is  that  a  great  number  of  these  folks 
who  have  been  deported  have  Indeed 
responded  and  we  have  a  substantial 
data  base  to  go  from. 

In  only  one  Instance  out  of  the  quite 
sizable  number  of  responses  has  there 
been  even  the  remotest  question  of 
any  concern  over  political  or  violent 
activity  or  fear  for  life  or  safety  or 
whatever,  and  that  one  Instance  Is  cur- 
rently under  Investigation,  both  by 
ICM  and  by  our  Embassy  personnel  at 
this  time. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
percentage  of  those  returned.  If  you 


only  have  one  instance  out  of  several 
hundred,  as  I  say,  who  have  been  de- 
ported in  the  period  of  time  that  ICM 
has  been  monitoring  it.  I  would  be 
very  interested,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  be,  in  seeing  what  the 
fruits  of  this  program  are  as  far  as  this 
return  goes  over  the  coming  months  as 
more  are  deported,  more  records  are 
kept,  and  we  have  a  greater  statistical 
data  base  to  go  from. 

My  impressions  tell  me  that  we  are 
going  to  discover,  as  I  have  in  the  Ini- 
tial impact  of  this  investigation,  that 
those  who  are  here  in  the  United 
States  are  Salvadorans  who  are  being 
deported,  and  those  who  are  voluntari- 
ly returning  are  not  at  all  under  the 
pressure,  under  the  gun  of  any  nature, 
either  literally  or  figuratively,  from  a 
political  or  from  a  himian  rights 
standpoint,  or  from  a  violent  stand- 
point. 

Their  problems  invariably  are  being 
found  to  be.  as  most  have  been  in  the 
past,  economic:  concerns  of  what  has 
happened  to  their  families  as  far  as 
economic  plights  and  so  forth  go. 

It  will  be  an  Interesting  thing  to 
follow  and  at  the  present  moment,  it 
certainly  Inclines  me  to  be  opposed,  as 
a  member  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, to  any  kind  of  further  special 
consideration  on  the  return  of  Salva- 
dorans as  opposed  to  the  return  of  any 
others  ~  ho  might  be  apprehended  for 
deportation. 

There  are  still  about  500,000  displa- 
cados.  displaced  persons.  In  EH  Salva- 
dor who  are  off  the  farms  who  have 
not  returned  to  work  because  of  their 
concerns  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  become  pretty  well  entrenched  In 
some  of  the  camps  and  In  some  of  the 
cities  and  the  very  poor  areas  In  that 
country. 

It  disturbs  all  of  us  that  we  have 
that  condition  because  the  United  Na- 
tions does  not  oversee  those  camps,  it 
does  not  oversee  anything  Internally 
since  these  folks  are  not  technically 
refugees. 

If  you  will  recall,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  Joined  me,  and  we  were  able 
through  the  efforts  of  Project  Hope 
and  the  Knights  of  Malta  back  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  through  last  year  to  de- 
liver over  200,000  p>ounds  of  medicines 
and  medical  supplies  for  the  relief  of 
these  folks  in  these  displaced  persons 
camps. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the 
last  few  months,  operationally  for 
about  2  or  3  months.  Project  Hope  has 
become  the  grantee  of  AID  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  medical  care 
to  the  displaced  ijersons,  and  they 
have  already  set  up  a  structure,  hired 
employees,  under  the  good  guidance  of 
Dr.  Long.  I  examined  his  program  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  progress  that 
we  would  like  to  see  Is  being  made  now 
and  that  the  funds  of  this  Congress 
appropriated    for    that    purpose    are 
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indeed  going  tx>  the  displaced  persons 
in  every  region  of  El  Salvador,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  city  or  in  the  rural  areas, 
whether  it  is  in  the  relatively  quiet  un- 
affected areas— as  far  as  the  war  is 
concerned,  or  whether  it  is  in  the 
guerrilla-held  areas. 

It  is  a  remarkable  effort  by  Project 
Hope,  and  they  are  to  be  commended. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Knights  of 
Malta  have  continued  their  efforts 
and  their  clinics  and  in  fact  have  ex- 
panded the  contribution  worldwide 
that  have  come  in  and  that  great 
Catholic  order  is  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  in  that  country  with  the  situation 
at  hand. 

Most  recently,  AID  is  working  on  a 
contract  with  CARE  to  provide  the 
food,  and  I  am  impressed  not  with  the 
great  improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
people  who  are  displaced— who  very 
badly  need  to  return  to  their  farms 
and  need  to  get  order  back  in  their 
lives— but  with  the  fact  that  what  ef- 
forts we  are  making  now  are  finally 
getting  through  and  at  least  the 
health  and  the  feeding  and  the  care  of 
these  individuals  during  this  stay  is  in 
much  better  shape  and  condition  than 
it  was  a  year  or  so  ago. 

The  government  in  El  Salvador  we 
are  all  very  pleased  with;  it  is  a  democ- 
racy. President  Duarte  received  an 
overwhelming  mandate  in  the  election 
last  year,  and  as  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned  there  is  a  spirit  of  optimism 
Uke  there  has  not  been  in  El  Salvador 
in  a  long  time. 

I  spent  over  an  hour  discussing  mat- 
ters of  state  with  President  Duarte;  I 
met  with  opposition  leader  D'Aubuis- 
son.  and  I  explored  with  Ambassador 
Pickering  all  of  the  matters  at  hand.  I 
think  that  we  will  see  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses that  President  Duarte  and 
others  are  going  to  be  most  concerned 
about  the  economic  picture  inside 
their  country,  as  the  effort  at  control- 
ling the  guerrillas  for  the  moment  is 
progressing  well. 

The  economy  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  at  some  special  consider- 
ations relative  to  that  country,  in  my 
judgment,  within  the  next  year.  Rela- 
tive to  the  export-import  question,  and 
I  think  above  and  beyond  any  consid- 
erations that  are  already  provided  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

D  1140 
I  would  like  to  turn  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  a  moment  to  Hondu- 
ras. Honduras,  of  course,  is  a  neighbor- 
ing country  to  El  Salvador,  but  is  also 
the  land  mass  that  falls  between  the 
country  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
It  has  become  a  focal  point  of  consid- 
erable debate  and  concern  in  this  body 
over  the  last  year  or  two  as  we  have 
placed  a  task  force  for  training  our  re- 
serve forces  inside  Honduras,  as  we 
have  used  a  base  there  to  train  some 
of  the  Salvadoran  officers,  as  we  have 


had  a  continuing  concern  over  the  wel- 
fare of  Honduras  itself  with  the  in- 
creased activities  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  apparent  movement  toward 
their  own  human  rights  violations  and 
close  proximity  and  viewpoint  to  those 
views  shared  by  some  of  the  Commu- 
nist satellite  countries,  particularly 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Honduras  I  spent  2  days  in,  as  well 
as  El  Salvador.  I  visited  both  Salvador 
refugee  camps  in  and  along  the  border 
of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  and  I  vis- 
ited the  Nicaragua  refugee  camps 
along  the  border  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras.  Now,  these  refugee  camps 
are  truly  refugee  camps.  The  camps 
are  operated  by  the  United  Nations, 
are  under  their  auspices,  with  many 
private  voluntary  organizations  par- 
ticipating. The  conditions  in  those 
camps  and  the  conditions  for  life  and 
work  and  for  opportunity  are  far 
greater  and  far  better  in  those  camps 
for  those  individuals  inside  Honduras 
than  they  are  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disposados.  or  displaced 
persons,  in  camps  and  in  towns,  off  the 
farms  in  El  Salvador.  Now  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  want  to  bring  up  the 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  to  meet 
those  but  it  is  a  contrast  and  it  is 
something  that  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind. 

The  United  Nations,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  has  done  a  fine  job  in  pro- 
viding for  these  individuals.  There  is 
on  the  Salvadoran  border  several 
thousand  Salvadoran  refugees.  In  one 
camp  I  visited.  Mesa  Grande,  there  are 
about  10,000  Salvadorans  today.  They 
are  in  temporary  hoiising,  but  they 
are,  as  I  said,  well  provided  for.  There 
is  another  base  camp  with  almost  as 
many  people  in  Comayaguela,  which  is 
located  a  little  closer  to  the  border. 
These  two  primary  refugee  camps 
exist  there. 

Our  concern  now  at  least  in  part  Is 
with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
effort  made  over  the  last  few  months 
to  get  the  Honduras  Government  to 
allow  the  movement  of  these  camps 
and  these  refugees  further  inland,  fur- 
ther interior  to  Honduras  and  away 
from  this  border,  away  from  the  con- 
flict, and  while  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  early  discussion,  that  has 
waned  due  to  some  geopolitical  prob- 
lems between  the  countries  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras  and  some  of  the 
other  considerations. 

But  some  Salvadorans  are  returning. 
Several  hundred  of  them  have  re- 
turned and  are  returning  on  somewhat 
of  a  regular  basis  right  now  to  El  Sal- 
vador. There  is  a  little  rivalry  between 
the  ICM.  the  International  Committee 
on  Migration,  that  set  up  an  operation 
in  an  attempt  to  assist  those  who  are 
returning  and  the  U.N..  but  other  than 
that,  I  do  not  see  any  great  problems 
on  the  Salvadoran  border. 

I  am  concerned  more  with  what  is 
going  on  with  respect  to  the  Nicara- 


guan  border.  On  the  Nicaraguan 
border  where  we  have  these  two  refu- 
gee camps,  we  have  very  few  In  num- 
bers as  far  as  actual  U.N.  refugees  are 
concerned,  comparatively.  There  are 
about  3,500  to  4,000  In  two  camps 
down  there.  One  of  the  camps  that  I 
visited  is  Teupasenti.  Teupasenti  is  a 
little  village  town  that  has  been  carved 
out  for  coffee  growing  and  for  workers 
to  live  In  for  the  coffee  growing  area 
quite  off  the  beaten  track.  It  took  a  bit 
of  effort  to  get  into  this  camp.  The 
temporary  housing  is  very  limited 
there.  Most  of  the  refugees  live  in  the 
real  housing  that  is  there  and  I  think 
they  are  also  being  very  well  cared  for. 

Most  recently  and  most  disturbing  to 
the  U.N.  folks  and  to  our  people  with 
regard  to  the  refugees  themselves  is 
that  there  are  several  hundred  young 
males  who  have  come  out  of  Managua 
in  order  not  to  be  conscripted  into  the 
Nicaraguan  Army  who  are  in  those 
camps.  Those  camps  are  predominant- 
ly farmers  who  are  less  educated  or 
not  educated  at  all  and  these  yoiuig 
males,  ages  17  to  22  or  so,  are  for  the 
most  part  college  educated,  or  at  least 
high  school  educated,  and  they  are 
very  restless,  not  willing  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work  and  so  on.  Those 
numbers  are  growing.  So  we  may  very 
well  hear  about  the  young  male  popu- 
lation dominating  some  of  these  refu- 
gee camps.  They  are  picked  up  by  the 
Honduran  Government  and  given  the 
choice  of  being  shipped  back  to  Nica- 
ragua or  going  to  the  refugee  camps. 
It  Is  a  bone  of  considerable  concern  in 
the  international  community  at  the 
present  moment. 

But  what  concerns  me  the  most  is 
what  I  learned  from  talking  with  the 
refugees  that  I  met  there,  the  Nicara- 
guan refugees,  talking  with  Ambassa- 
dor Negroponte,  talking  with  our  DCN 
Shepard  Lowman,  talking  with  Vince 
Shields  in  intelligence,  visiting  with 
Colonel  Percy  and  spending  a  lot  of 
time  with  our  task  force  and  learning 
about  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to 
the  Contras  and  with  respect  to  what 
we  might  anticipate  from  the  current 
status  of  affairs  and  what  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  next  few  months  with 
regard  to  refugees,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Central  American  picture. 

Quite  frankly,  out  of  the  entire  visit 
this  concerns  me  the  most  and  I  think 
it  should  concern  you  the  most. 

First  of  all,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
this  Congress  has  not  supported  the 
Contras,  the  so-called  freedom  fight- 
ers, since  June  of  last  year.  In  that 
period  of  time  they  have  continued  to 
operate  against  the  Sandinista  forces 
inside  Nicaragua,  but  with  every  de- 
creasing ability  to  do  so.  For  one  thing 
they  have  no  longer  the  air  capacity  to 
airlift  supplies  to  the  interior  that 
they  did  at  one  time.  They  are  run- 
ning low  on  ammunition.  And  about 
half  of  their  numbers— there  are  about 


14,000  in  their  army— have  come  out 
to  a  base  camp  not  far  from  Teupa- 
senti and  were  there  at  the  time  that  I 
visited  the  region.  There  Is  a  question 
of  how  many  of  these  will  be  going 
back  in  the  next  few  months,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our 
officials,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  unless  this  Congress  pro- 
vides renewed  support  for  the  Contras, 
they  will  indeed  no  longer  be  a  force 
to  be  contended  with  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  months. 

Exactly  how  long  is  not  clear.  But  as 
we  know  there  are  giuiship  helicopters 
now  in  Nicaragua  that  I  for  one  think 
we  should  have  protested  a  lot  more 
than  we  did.  There  is  an  increased 
military  force.  There  is  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas  to 
rub  out  the  FDN— and  that  is  who  the 
Contras  are.  And  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  this  group.  I  might  add  while 
we  are  talking  about  it  that  the  FDN— 
there  were  three  organizations,  now 
there  is  largely  just  the  one  major 
force  for  the  freedom  fight  down  there 
against  the  Sandinistas— the  FDN  is 
headed  by  a  man  known  as  Adolpho 
Carrero.  Adolpho  was  the  head  of 
Coca  Cola  inside  the  country  of  Nica- 
ragua during  the  Somoza  period  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  party 
to  Somoza.  There  is  very  little  contact 
with  anyone  relative  to  the  Somozan 
regime  among  these  folks  at  the 
present  time  involved  in  this  freedom 
fighting  organization  with  14.000  in 
their  armed  forces. 

So  I  submit  while  we  are  talking 
about  it  that  for  the  record  at  least  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  most  of  the 
l}eople  involved  are  farmers,  most  of 
the  people  are  very  disenchanted  with 
the  Sandinistas  or  were  themselves 
Sandinistas  previously  who  fought  the 
revolution  against  Somoza  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  like  what  they  see  hap- 
pening today  inside  the  country. 

At  any  rate,  the  problem  that  I  see 
happening  and  what  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly today,  from  the  assessment 
of  all  concerned  when  the  Contras' 
effort  collapses— now,  please  hear 
this— when  the  Contra  effort  collapses 
the  estimate  of  our  Embassy  down 
there  is  that  between  150,000  and 
200,000  refugees  will  cross  the  Nicara- 
guan-Honduran  border  within  a  period 
of  3  to  6  months.  That  is  a  very  realis- 
tic estimate  based  on  what  Is  clearly 
observable  to  the  support  contingent 
Inside  Nicaragua  for  these  Contras. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  when  we 
see  150,000  to  200,000  new  refugees 
from  Nicaragua  inside  Honduras? 
Well,  I  would  submit  that  while  we 
may  see  opposition  to  it  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  sense  of  moral  impera- 
tive in  this  body  and  In  the  other  body 
for  the  bringing  of  a  great  number  of 
these  to  the  United  States  because  we 
did  support  the  Contras  to  begin  with 


and  we  are  going  to  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  those  who  are  driven  out  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  and  collapse  of 
the  Contra  effort. 

For  those  from  my  home  State  of 
Florida  there  is  going  to  be  a  special 
concern,  because  while  the  Salvadoran 
refugees  tend  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  and 
California  and  that  great  State,  the 
Nicaraguan  refugees  tend  to  go  to 
south  Florida  and  join  their  friends  in 
the  Cuban-American  community  there 
and  Nicaraguans  who  have  already 
left. 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  where 
they  are  going  to  go,  it  is  a  question  of 
reality.  We  are  going  to  be  faced  un- 
doubtedly with  having  to  deal  with 
thousands  of  refugees  from  that 
region  in  very  short  order  If  the 
Contra  assistance  is  not  continued. 

Then  what  happens  next?  Well,  the 
best  analysis  available  and  I  think  ev- 
erybody agrees  on  this  that  is  down 
there  on  the  scene,  and  I  happen  to 
agree  with  it,  is  that  within  a  period  of 
months  after  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
tras the  Sandinistas  will  consolidate 
inside.  The  human  rights  violations 
will  speed  up.  The  property  and  inter- 
est that  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
will  probably  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
function  in  the  same  manner  and 
those  who  have  expressed  outward  op- 
position, although  muffled,  will  then 
be  silenced. 

As  that  occurs,  the  disenchanted  and 
those  are  primarily  the  farmers  and 
those  are  the  people  who  are  in  the 
refugee  camps,  not  Contras  now,  but 
farmers  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  freedom  fighting  business,  who 
told  me  again  and  again  in  the  inter- 
views that  I  did  that  they  do  not  like  a 
dam  bit  what  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing  the  way  they  handle  their  crops 
and  they  spoke  out  and  they  ran  off 
because  they  were  afraid  for  their 
safety  as  a  result  of  that. 
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It  is  these  folks  and  their  friends, 
those  just  like  them  inside  Nicaragua, 
who  are  going  to  at  that  pcint  come 
out  in  the  thousands  and  thousands 
more,  in  the  second  and  third  and 
fourth  wave  of  migration. 

Now,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  Cuba,  where 
we  have  a  water  area  to  separate  it 
from  the  mainland,  where  there  Is 
some  ability  to  control  migration.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  Vietnamese  sit- 
uation, where  yes,  the  Thais  have  ex- 
perienced tremendous  problems,  but 
there  is  a  great  land  mass  between 
them  that  Is  difficult  to  navigate  for 
those  who  seek  refuge,  and  then  a 
great  water  border  elsewhere.  We  axe 
talking  about  Nicaragua  that  borders 
on  Honduras,  with  a  vast  border  that 
is  easier  to  cross,  impossible  to  seal, 
and  an  easy  trek  and  path  from  there 
through  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 


I  would  submit  we  are  going  to  see 
thousands  more  when  that  occurs. 

What  happens  after  that?  And  I 
think  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  warn  my  colleagues  of  my 
fears  that  are  realistic  about  what  will 
happen  next,  not  about  some  gigantic, 
inunedlate  collapse  of  the  region  or 
something,  but  what  will  likely 
happen  will  be  this: 

If  the  Salvadorans  are  continuing  as 
they  are  now.  with  a  relatively  good 
democracy,  in  due  course,  because  of 
our  refusal  to  assist  the  Contras  and 
because  of  the  Sandinistas'  ability  to 
consolidate  in  country,  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  Contras  anymore,  and 
because  when  that  happens  the  Hon- 
durans  are  certainly  not  going  to  be 
standing  so  tall  they  are  going  to  be 
trying  to  accommodate  the  Sandinis- 
tas at  that  point,  we  are  going  to  see 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  Nica- 
raguan Sandinistas  to  support  the 
rebels  inside  El  Salvador  and  increased 
ability  to  do  that  without  being  inter- 
fered with.  They  are  going  to  be  able 
to  use,  with  some  looking  of  the  other 
way,  Honduran  land  as  sanctuary  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  can  turn  their 
full  attention  and.  believe  you  me. 
every  indictation  from  Ortega  and 
Borja  and  everyone  else  down  there  in 
that  Sandinista  regime  says  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  going  to  do.  they 
are  going  to  turn  their  attention  to 
subverting  democracy  in  E3  Salvador, 
and  the  rebel  forces  will  rise  and  insta- 
bility will  increase  in  El  Salvador,  and 
I  can  only  vaguely  outline  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  that  regime  that  we 
so  proudly  have  been  promoting  and 
are  pleased  with  may  come  to  its 
knees. 

Now.  that  is  a  sad  thought,  but  that 
is  precisely  what  we  have  to  face  as  re- 
ality if  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it 
and  If  we  do  not  support  the  Contras. 

Will  we  intervene  to  stop  that?  I  do 
not  know.  What  happens  next?  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  we  do 
either.  But  I  do  know  that  at  some 
point,  as  this  series  and  scenario  pro- 
gresses, and  instability  might  occur  in 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  at  some  point 
the  United  States  is  going  to  intervene 
and  going  to  intervene  with  American 
troops  and  going  to  intervene  with 
bloodshed  of  American  boys  that  I  do 
not  want  to  see,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  scenario  is  at  all  necessary. 

So  I  come  back  from  Central  Amer- 
ica, from  a  trip  to  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  my  third  time  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  first  time  in  Honduras,  with  a 
great  sense  of  concern  about  where  we 
go  and  what  happ>ens  if  we  tiim  the 
other  cheek  and  just  ignore  the  situa- 
tion down  there.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  the  kind  of  accommodation  that  is 
meaningful  out  of  the  Sandinistas.  I 
cannot  see  that,  and  nobody  on  the 
scene  does  either.  It  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  hardened,  philosophical  Com- 
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munists  to  come  around  to  anything 
but  some  kind  of  an  agreement  that 
they  will  have  on  paper,  if  they  ever 
have  it  with  us  under  the  conditions 
that  we  are  now  setting  up,  that  they 
will  break  quietly  and  quickly  in  their 
own  way  to  allow  the  scenario  I  de- 
scribed to  unfold. 

The  only  way  we  can  operate  with- 
out having  to  face  in  a  few  years  the 
question  of  our  own  commitment  of 
our  own  soldiers,  in  my  judgment,  is 
for  us  to  come  to  grips  with  this  whole 
question  of  Contras  either  covertly, 
overtly  or  however,  and  provide  the 
necessary  support  to  at  least  the 
extent  of  getting  some  very  meaning- 
ful and  true  concessions  out  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  including 
the  elimination  of  the  outside  armed 
aggressive  forces  of  Castro,  the  PLO 
who  are  in  there  actively  now,  the 
Khomeini  Interests  who  are  there,  the 
Soviet  arms  shipments  that  are 
coming  in  on  a  regular  basis,  and  the 
quelling  of  that  passion.  And  I  truly 
hope  that  the  President  will  submit  at 
the  end  of  February,  the  first  of 
March,  a  request  to  us  for  renewed 
support  for  the  Contras  and  that 
every  one  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  seriously  looli  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  not  doing  something  with  it 
and  make  a  sane  judgment  to  look  at 
the  situation  from  a  realistic  stand- 
point about  what  we  do  to  deal  with  it 
before  it  becomes  too  great  for  us  to 
control  without  the  use  of  American 
forces. 

Now,  I  cannot  leave  the  scene  with- 
out commenting  on  our  task  forces 
down  there.  Colonel  Percy  is  just 
about  the  only  one  there  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  about  a  year.  But  I 
did  talk  and  have  time,  because  we 
were  grounded  in  there  with  a  low 
cover  for  a  while,  in  the  efforts  to  take 
a  helicopter  and  go  to  Mesa  Grande  to 
visit  with  Salvadoran  refugees,  I  was 
In  there  for  several  hours  and  I  talked 
to  a  lot  of  our  reserve  personnel.  What 
we  are  doing  there  with  our  task  force 
in  Honduras  is  literally  training  the 
Reserve  units  of  our  Army  and  othir 
branches  of  the  service  in  Honduras. 
They  fly  down  there  on  short  missions 
of  a  few  weeks,  no  more  than  3  weeks 
in  most  cases,  on  assignment,  and 
those  follts  down  there,  regardless  of 
the  geopolitical  questions  of  the  mis- 
sion and  other  purposes  that  might  be 
debated,  those  personnel  tell  me  this  is 
absolutely  the  best  Reserve  training 
that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  give 
the  Reserve  components  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  And  disregarding  the  political 
issues,  for  the  moment,  of  our  pres- 
ence in  Central  America,  we  ought  not 
let  the  opportunity  pass  to  seriously 
consider  a  long-term  arrangement  for 
Reserve  training  in  Honduras.  The  ter- 
rain is  right,  the  climate  is  right,  the 
situation  and  locale  are  right,  the 
people  are  well  received,  and  it  is  an 
ideal  training  situtation  for  our  young 


men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  also  must  say  under  some  hardship, 
because  they  do  not  have,  because  of 
our  insistence  on  no  permanent  pres- 
ence down  there  for  the  political  con- 
cerns that  are  expressed  by  members 
of  the  two  bodies,  they  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  support  that  they  really 
need  in  experienced  personnel  in-coun- 
try who  can  be  there  for  longer  than 
that  2-  to  3-month  period.  They  need 
that.  Not  for  3  years,  but  at  least  for,  a 
few  of  them,  a  year  long  as  Colonel 
Percy  is.  And  I  expressed  this  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger.  But  I  know  other 
Members,  out  of  other  fears,  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

But  we  must  not  undermine  the 
training  operation  and  the  training  op- 
portunities that  we  have  in  Honduras 
because  of  some  panic  or  fear  or  politi- 
cal concern  over  the  possibilities  that 
we  are  doing  something  that  we  are 
not  supposed  to,  in  violation  of  the 
previous  accords  that  this  Congress 
passed  on  restrictions  on  assistance  to 
Contras. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  that, 
going  back  to  the  Contras  for  a 
minute,  one  of  the  things  I  was  really 
impressed  with,  in  talking  with  our 
personnel  at  the  Embassy,  as  well  as  in 
the  task  force,  is  how  far  they  go,  to 
what  ercreme  they  go,  to  avoid  assist- 
ing the  Contras.  They  go  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  this  Congress  to  that 
regard  to  such  an  extent  that,  while  I 
was  down  there,  the  intelligence  oper- 
ations knew  of  the  movement  of  forces 
of  the  Sandinistas  that  were  adverse 
to  the  Contras  and  they  were  not  even 
telling  them  about  it.  not  even  saying 
there  was  a  movement  let  alone  giving 
them  any  indication  of  where  it  was 
going  or  what  it  was  doing.  I  personal- 
ly think  that  we  are  getting  ready  for 
a  national  disgrace,  a  national  tragedy, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  on  the  heads 
not  of  the  President,  assuming  that  he 
comes  forward,  as  I  would  expect  him 
to  do  in  another  month  or  so  and  ask 
for  renewed  Contra  assistance,  but  on 
this  body,  on  Members  of  Congress, 
when  we  finally  see  the  American 
public  looking  at  this  picture  a  few 
months  from  now  and  realizing  that 
the  good  guys  were  the  Contras,  the 
bad  guys  were  the  Sandinistas,  we  did 
not  help  the  Contras,  in  fact  by  our 
holding  the  hands  of  our  personnel 
behind  their  backs  we  have  assisted 
very,  very  much  the  Sandinlsta  bad 
guys,  and  we  see  not  only  the  collapse 
of  the  Contras  and  the  horrors  that  go 
with  that,  but  we  will  see  the  refugee 
migration  that  I  have  described  earlier 
in  the  thousands  to  this  country  as 
well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  tremendous  and  almost  impossible 
problem  to  deal  with  Sandinistas,  once 
they  have  consolidated  power  and 
they  are  able  to  use  a  stronger  base  to 
spread  subversion  to  the  other  regions 
of  that  part  of  the  world. 


It  is  not  a  problem  that  is  some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  Earth. 
The  problem  of  what  happens  in  this 
hemisphere,  just  a  few  miles  away, 
with  San  Salvador  closer  to  Washing- 
ton, DC.  than  Washington.  DC.  is  to 
Los  Angeles,  or,  for  that  matter,  many 
parts  of  Texas,  that  close,  with  a  land 
mass  between  us  and  not  water,  it  is 
not  something  we  can  just  turn  our 
heads  the  other  way  and  ignore,  it  is 
not  something  we  can  simply  turn  our 
heads  and  say  that  we  will  make  some 
paper  accommodation  and  then  let  us 
see  what  happens  to  the  Sandinistas, 
whom  all  of  our  people  in  the  Embassy 
and  in  the  Intelligence  force  knows  are 
simply  the  bad  guys  and  we  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  if  we  let 
them  run  their  course.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  that.  We  might  be  able  to 
get  away  with  it  somewhere  else,  but 
we  cannot  get  away  with  it  down 
there. 

Well,  anyway,  it  is  not  a  totally 
pleasant  report.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
refugee  situation  at  the  moment  is  in 
good  hands.  I  am  pleased  with  what  is 
happening  in  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras with  regard  to  the  displaced  per- 
sons and  the  refugees  and  the  return- 
ees from  El  Salvador,  but  I  see  very 
ominous  signals  for  the  short  run  and 
tremendous  storm  clouds  for  the  long 
run  for  our  own  people,  not  to  men- 
tion theirs,  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy in  this  hemisphere  and  the  future 
generations  of  our  country  as  well  as 
this  hemisphere  if  we  do  not  take  heed 
of  those  warning  and  we  do  not  look  at 
them. 

And  last,  as  I  close  this  special  order 
time.  I  would  like  to  urge  each  of  you. 
my  colleagues,  to  make  a  special  effort 
this  spring  to  go  down  there  yourself 
and  look  at  those  situations. 

D  1200 

Do  not  just  go  to  the  two  countries 
that  I  went  to;  if  you  can,  go  to  others. 
But  take  the  time,  if  it  is  only  for  a 
couple  of  days,  take  the  time  to  go 
those  few  miles,  that  short  distance, 
and  examine  what  I  have  described  to 
you.  I  think  in  good  conscience  most 
of  you  are  going  to  come  back  with  the 
same  conclusions  that  I  had. 

I  hope  maybe,  I  pray,  maybe,  that 
with  that  in  mind,  a  sizable  majority 
of  our  Congress  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  and  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  support  freedom  and  democra- 
cy in  Central  America,  and  do  what  we 
can  to  stop  the  spread  that  is  going  on 
of  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

I  am  very  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  make  the  report  and  I  yield 
back  the  rest  of  my  time. 


MR.  McINTYRE  HAS  NOT  YET 
BEEN  SWORN  IN  TO  HIS 
RIGHTFUL  PLACE  IN  OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Boitlter]  is 
recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  28th  day  since  I  and  33  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  were  sworn  in  on 
this  House  floor.  It  is  also  the  28th 
day,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Rick  Mclntyre,  who  has 
in  fact  won  twice  now  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  has  not  been 
sworn  in  to  his  rightful  place  of  office. 

We  are  hearing  talk  now  from  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  re- 
count, having  been  completed,  that  is 
all  of  the  disputed  ballots  were  count- 
ed, then  somehow  or  another  Mr. 
Mclntyre  would  be  some  20-plus  votes 
ahead.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to 
understand  that  argument  and  to  ana- 
lyze it,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  facts;  that  it  is 
simply  an  allegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  just  made  a  misstate- 
ment that  he  would  want  to  correct  on 
the  Record:  He  said  the  name  "Mcln- 
tyre"; I  think  he  means  "Mr.  McClos- 
key."  That  Mr.  McCloskey  would  win 
by  20  votes  under  the  Democratic  sce- 
nario that  no  one  has  been  able  at  this 
point  to  validate  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form,  but  which  they  run  around 
making  claims  for.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  the  Record  to  reflect  it  exactly 
as  the  gentleman  said  it. 

The  gentleman  is  right  in  the  gener- 
al drift  of  what  he  is  trying  to  say. 
The  Democrat  claims  with  regard  to 
that  election  just  have  absolutely  no 
validity  whatsoever.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  correction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  are 
claiming  that  Mr.  McCloskey  would  be 
20-pIus  votes  ahead.  Now,  I  think  the 
dangerous  thing  about  this  argument 
is  that  this  argument,  coupled  with 
the  action  of  this  House  in  not  seating 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  could  set  a  very,  very 
dangerous  precedent.  By  refusing  to 
recognize  the  certified  winner  from 
the  Eighth  District  race  in  Indiana,  a 
race  which  has  been  recounted,  with 
the  results  now  confirming  a  Mclntyre 
victory  by  some  418  votes,  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  is  effectively  disenfran- 
chising over  half  a  million  people  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

By  vowing  to  leave  that  seat  vacant 
until  they  can  come  up  with  some  for- 
mula by  which  they  can  throw  the 
election  to  their  man,  the  Democrat 
leadership  is  blatantly  ignoring  the 
State  election  law  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  time  I  heard.  Indiana 


was  a  sovereign  State  in  these  United 
States. 

If  you  think  about  it,  the  precedent 
set  in  this  situation  could  conceivably 
allow  the  Democrats  to  go  into  any 
State,  even  into  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  claim  that  the  election  laws  are 
invalid.  They  could  do  that  in  any  one 
of  the  50  States,  and  at  their  whim, 
refuse  to  seat  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  precedent 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  set. 
Rick  Mclntyre  won  this  election;  not 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Rick  Mclntyre  has 
been  duly  certified  by  the  highest  elec- 
tion officer  in  this  State;  not  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Rick  Mclntyre  deserves 
his  place  in  this  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  we  have  here  is  at  best  a  very 
questionable  constitutional  procedure 
that  is  being  used,  and  perhaps  an  out- 
right unconstitutional  procedure  that 
is  being  used  to  deny  a  duly  certified 
Member  cf  Congress  his  seat  in  this 
Congress,  on  the  mistaken  notion  put 
forth  by  the  Democrats,  and  on  mis- 
taken precedents  put  forth  by  the 
Democrats,  which  indicate  that  we  in 
this  House  can  make  that  decision  for 
the  people  of  Indiana. 

I  luiow  of  no  constitutional  prece- 
dent, I  know  of  no  legal  precedent 
which  suggests  that  the  people  of  In- 
diana shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  elected  Member  of 
Congress.  Yet,  that  is  what  the  Demo- 
crats are  asking  us  to  accept  right 
now.  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  election 
on  election  night,  he  won  the  election 
in  the  recount  that  has  taken  place, 
and  now  we  are  continuing  to  hear 
from  the  E>emocrats  that  they  refuse 
to  seat  this  Member  of  Congress  be- 
cause somehow  the  election  ought  to 
be  recounted  here  and  decided  here. 

Now,  that  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
everything  that  the  forefathers  ever 
believed  about  our  constitutional 
system.  One  of  the  things  they  tried  to 
make  certain  of  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  make  those 
kinds  of  decisions;  that  local  people 
and  States  could  make  the  determina- 
tion about  the  people  that  they  sent 
here,  without  having  people  of,  by, 
and  for  Washington  make  those  deci- 
sions for  them. 

The  Democrats  have  now  figured 
out  that  they  cannot  win  elections  out 
in  the  country;  that  history  is  passing 
them  by;  that  their  philosophy  simply 
cannot  carry  the  majority  of  votes  in 
many  areas.  Therefore,  they  have 
reapportioned  this  country  in  ways 
that  allows  them  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  in  this  case,  where  the  re- 
apportiotmient  did  not  serve  to  allow 
them  to  win  the  seat,  now  they  are  at- 
tempting to  steal  the  seat  in  this  body 
by  turning  the  matter  not  over  to  the 


State  of  Indiana  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  election,  where  the  Con- 
stitution makes  very  clear  that  mat- 
ters should  be  settled,  but  rather  turn- 
ing the  matter  over  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  where  they 
just  happen  to  hold  nearly  a  2-to-l 
edge  and  where  they  can  make  the  de- 
termination here  in  Washington. 

This  is  absolutely  terrible;  it  is  an 
absolutely  wrong  precedent,  and  what 
we  would  end  up  with  out  of  this  is  a 
precedent  that  will  allow  more  and 
more  seats  to  be  determined  imder 
this  procedure.  What  we  are  suggest- 
ing now  is  that  if  you  win  by  some  400 
votes,  you  may  well  have  yoMi  election 
thrown  into  the  House  Administration 
Committee  where  a  super  majority  of 
members  of  that  committee  will  make 
the  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  long 
believed  that  our  democracy  says  that 
if  you  go  out  and  you  compete  in  an 
election  and  you  win  by  one  vote,  you 
in  fact  have  won  that  election  and  are 
someone  who  should  be  able  to  serve 
in  the  body  where  you  won  the  elec- 
tion. That  is  precisely  what  is  being 
violated  here.  We  are  now  having  the 
creation  of  a  whole  series  of  mjrths 
about  this  election,  so  that  in  my  mind 
what  the  Democrats  can  ultimately  do 
is  attempt  to  throw  out  the  election 
that  took  place  in  November  and  get  a 
special  election  later  on  that  they 
would  hope  to  win  then  by  some  nefar- 
ious procedure. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  case 
here  is  not  just  the  case  of  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre and  the  people  of  his  district  who 
deserve  to  be  presented,  and  he  de- 
serves to  have  his  seat  in  this  body. 
But  the  case  goes  far  beyond  that;  the 
case  goes  to  all  435  seats  in  this  coun- 
try, because  all  435  Members  are 
under  the  jeopardy  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. That  is  because  from  now  on 
in.  if  you  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  this  body,  despite  the  fact 
you  have  been  elected  in  your  seat, 
you  have  been  elected  in  your  State, 
certified  by  your  State  as  the  wiimer, 
you  may  in  fact  not  get  your  seat  in 
the  Congress.  That  is  a  horrible  way 
to  proceed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  us 
sitting  by  and  watching  that  happen- 
ing. I  think  the  defense  of  the  majori- 
ty party,  of  their  actions  in  this 
regard,  is  one  of  the  saddest  commen- 
taries on  modem  politics  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  1210 

Mr.  BOULTER.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  points  out,  in  this 
strategy  set  up  by  the  Democratic 
leadership,  what  we  have  is  a  series  of 
myths,  absolute  myths,  and  one  of 
those  myths  is  that  Washington,  or 
this  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives,  is  the  body  that  should  decide 
this  election  outcome. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  first  told  the  Indiana 
courts  and  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
Evansville  that  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  vests  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  sole  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction over  congressional  elections. 
He  argued  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
had  no  authority  to  conduct  a  recount 
and.  again,  the  Federal  court  refused 
his  request  to  enjoin  the  recount. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Wauczr,  that  Mr.  McCloskey  never  did 
file  a  contest  under  the  Federal  Con- 
tested EHections  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  what 
Mr.  McCloskey  needs  to  do  is  read  his 
Constitution  rather  than  the  Federal 
Contested  Election  Act,  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Constitution 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  reason 
why  the  Federal  courts  would  not 
enjoin  that  recount  is  because  they 
probably  read  that  Constitution.  The 
Constitution,  in  section  4  of  article  I, 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof. 

That  is  precisley  what  took  place  in 
Indiana.  They  set  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  manner  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion. They  even  had  a  manner  for  re- 
counting that  election  where  there 
was  some  question.  All  of  that  has 
been  prescribed.  That  is  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  about  how  Members  of 
Congress  shall  get  here.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Federal  coiuts  will  not 
listen  to  Mr.  McCloskey's  argument.  It 
has  no  validity  In  fact. 

Beyond  that,  in  section  5  it  does  say 
that  each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  Members;  however,  all  of 
the  precedents  under  that  particular 
section  of  the  Constitution  make  it 
clear  that  the  House  cannot  unlawful- 
ly deprive  a  State  of  its  equal  repre- 
sentation in  this  body. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  House  right  now.  We  are  un- 
lawfully depriving  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana of  their  rightful  representation 
within  this  House,  and  that  is  what 
every  precedent  suggests  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do.  So  Mr.  McCloskey's  claim 
to  the  Indiana  courts  and  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  simply  comes  from  a  man 
who  evidently  did  not  bother  to  read 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  So  the  gentleman's 
point,  I  believe,  is  that  even  according 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  this  proce- 
dure is  one  that  is  up  to  the  States, 
the  individual  States. 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  And  I  would  also 
point  out,  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, that  in  these  counties  where  the 
recount  was  taking  place,  in  most  of 
those  cases  the  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  that  recount 
most  of  the  time  were  three-person 
committees,  and  two  of  those  three 
were  Democrats. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  address  a  history  class 
in  my  district,  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina.  As  the  group  ad- 
journed, time  after  time  each  student 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "Oh,  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  proud  to  be  in  the 
House,"  and  I  responded,  "I  am  indeed 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  sitting 
body,"  Mr.  Speaker;  proud  on  the  one 
hand,  ashamed,  however,  on  the  other 
hand  at  what  appears  to  be  a  willful 
disregard  for  fairness  and  equity,  and  I 
aUude,  of  course,  to  the  Mclntyre 
matter  in  Indiana. 

Rick  Mclntyre  clearly  appears  to 
have  been  duly  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  but 
that  is  apparently  not  good  enough  for 
this  body,  for  his  seat  on  this  floor  re- 
mains vacant,  his  seat  on  this  floor  re- 
mains unoccupied,  his  seat  on  this 
floor  remains  inactive.  Yes,  his  seat  on 
this  floor  has  been  silenced,  and  the  si- 
lence, Mr.  Speaker,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  mu^e  that  has  been  im- 
properly and  unfairly  affixed. 

The  prayer  breakfast  this  morning 
that  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
attended  demonstrated  bipartisan  poli- 
tics at  its  best.  The  maiiiicr  in  which 
the  Mclntyre  case  has  been  handled 
by  this  body,  by  the  majority  of  this 
body,  demonstrates  partisan  i>olitics  at 
its  worst. 

This  body's  decision  to  deny  mem- 
bership to  Rick  Mclntyre  constitutes, 
in  my  opinion,  an  abuse  of  power  and 
a  violation  of  trust,  and  those  who 
suffer  most  directly  and  most  painful- 
ly, it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  innocent  residents  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  who  simply  ask  to 
be  represented  by  a  Congressman 
whom  they  have  elected. 

The  recount  of  votes,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  just  reminded  us, 
enlarged  the  Mclntyre  margin— I 
think  you  said  this— from  the  Initial 
lead  of  34  to  a  lead  of  415  votes.  But 
415  votes,  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  apparently  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  this  body.  If  a 
victory  margin  of  415  is  not  sufficient 
today,  what  will  be  the  magic  number 


that  must  be  required  tomorrow— 500, 
1,000,  1,500  perhaps? 

These  rhetorical  questions  illtmii- 
nate  the  arrogance  we  have  dissemi- 
nated across  this  land  with  the  han- 
dling or  the  mishandling,  I  should  say, 
of  the  Rick  Mclntyre  matter. 

I  am  about  to  conclude,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  we  have  hammered  out  here, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  possessive 
because  I  did  not  hammer  it  out;  I 
voted  against  it.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent.  The  ship,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
headed  for  the  reefs  and  the  shoals  of 
blatant  unfairness  and  inequity,  and 
hypocrisy,  for  that  matter. 

We  should,  in  the  nautical  sense, 
come  about,  reverse  our  course,  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre,  and  get  on  with  the 
business,  the  pressing  business  of  this 
Nation. 

lii.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about  Con- 
gressman-elect Mclntyre,  how  many 
more  votes  he  might  have  to  get.  The 
interesting  thing  about  that  is  that  I 
talked  with  him  on  the  telephone  the 
other  day  when  the  recount  had  been 
completed,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Beau,  I 
am  415  votes  ahead,  that  is  about  an 
elevenfold  increase."  His  question  was, 
"How  many  more  times  do  I  have  to 
increase  that?  How  many  more  votes 
do  we  have  to  get  before  I  will  be 
seated?"  And  I  did  not  have  a  good 
answer. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  in  Texas  where  I 
come  from  we  have  an  old  saying  that 
I  think  Is  probably  universal  in  the 
United  States  that  close  only  counts  in 
horseshoes.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  that;  that  close  only 
counts  in  horseshoes  and  U.S.  congres- 
sional races  If  you  are  the  E>emocratic 
candidate  and  you  come  close. 

I  think  that  is  a  terrible  precedent  to 
set.  as  my  honorable  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  Just  stated.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  last  week  or 
so  about  votes  being  stolen  and  on  this 
floor  this  morning  we  heard  some  talk 
that  the  Republican  recount  conunis- 
sioners  disenfranchised  some  of  the 
Democratic  voters  In  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

I  took  the  time  to  look  at  the  num- 
bers, which  may  be  somewhat  unusual 
in  this  body,  to  take  the  time  to  actu- 
ally go  back  and  look  at  the  facts,  and 
I  found  out  that  in  the  recount  that 
was  just  concluded  last  week,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
gained  votes  in  five  counties,  he  lost 
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votes  in  seven  counties,  and  he  stayed 
the  same  in  two  counties. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  In  the  re- 
count that  was  just  concluded,  there 
were  a  total  of  15  counties  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  District.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate, Mr.  McCloskey,  lost  votes  in 
seven  counties,  he  gained  votes  in  five 
counties,  and  he  stayed  the  same  in 
two  counties. 

D  1220 

The  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  stayed  the  same  in  three 
counties.  He  gained  in  one  rounty,  and 
he  lost  votes  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ties. He  lost  votes  in  11  counties.  In  11 
of  those  15  counties,  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  recoimt  commission  2  to 
1.  There  was  a  total  of  4,808  votes 
thrown  out.  Mr.  Mclntyre  lost  2,212; 
Mr.  McCloskey  lost  2,596. 

The  county  in  which  most  of  the 
votes  were  disallowed  was  Vander- 
burgh County.  In  Vanderburgh 
County  Mr.  Mclntyre  lost  1,494  votes 
and  Mr.  McCloskey  lost  2,049  votes.  In 
that  county  the  Democrats  controlled 
the  recount  commission  2  to  1. 

How  can  the  Republicans  be  accused 
of  stealing  an  election  when  they  con- 
trolled the  recount  commission  in  11 
of  the  15  counties  and  in  the  county 
that  most  of  the  votes  were  thrown 
out  in  the  Democrats  controlled  that  2 
to  1?  Mr.  Mclntyre,  who  is  now  ac- 
cused, according  to  the  Democrats,  of 
stealing  the  election,  lost  votes  in  all 
but  three  of  four  counties. 

I  would  like  some  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  to  come  back  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  let  us  debate  this 
thing  on  the  facts.  The  facts  are  right 
here. 

We  have  in  this  House  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  Now  I  want  to  set  some 
precedents.  I  want  to  set  some  prece- 
dents In  this  Congress  that  we  pass  a 
balanced-budget  amendment.  I  want 
to  set  a  precedent  in  this  Congress 
that  we  allow  our  schoolchildren  to 
voluntarily  pray  in  the  public  schools 
if  they  so  desire.  I  want  to  set  a  prece- 
dent of  working  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  reach  a  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  do  not  want  to  set 
a  precedent  of  saying  that  "close  only 
counts  in  horseshoes  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  elections  if  you  are  the 
Democratic  candidate." 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order,  as  well  as  for  showing  such  lead- 
ership on  such  a  very  sensitive  and 
emotional  issue  in  the  first  days  of  his 


first  of  many  terms  to  come  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  We  felt  that 
we  could  do  no  less  than  call  this  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people^^ 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  so.  The  point  is 
that  I  think  the  American  people, 
more  so  than  perhaps  many  in  Wash- 
ington, are  becoming  aware  of  what 
the  real  issue  is,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  a  recent  editori- 
al of  the  E>etrolt  News  of  January  28. 
1985.  just  this  week. 

The  Detroit  News,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  colleagues,  is  the  largest- 
circulation  dally  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  has  a  long  and 
honorable  tradition  of  involvement  in 
the  politlcial  and  economic  affairs  of 
that  part  of  the  country. 

If  I  might.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  entire  text  of  this 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  the  entire  editorial,  but  I 
do  want  to  quote  from  the  editorial, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Undemocratic 
Party." 

The  editorial  begins  by  saying: 

The  Democratic  Party,  ostensibly  the 
party  of  compassion  and  fairness,  has  decid- 
ed that  Republican  votes  don't  count  in  In- 
diana's Eighth  Congressional  District.  Indi- 
ana's secretary  of  state  has  certified  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  as  the  victor  in  his  race 
against  previous  incumbent  Democrat 
FYank  McCloskey,  and  a  recount  this  week 
widened  his  ostensible  margin  of  victory 
from  34  votes  to  415  votes. 

But  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Tony 
Coelho,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  have  de- 
clared the  voters  and  the  Indiana  officials 
wrong. 

Therein  lies,  if  I  might  say  it,  really 
one  of  the  essential  issues  here.  There 
is  a  serious  constitutional  issue.  The 
Constitution  does  provide  for  means  of 
deciding  these  kinds  of  disputed  elec- 
tion contests,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  the  only  decider  of 
these  kinds  of  contests.  The  Constitu- 
tion specifies  that  the  State  itself 
shall  make  determinations  of  who 
wins  elections,  and  only  when  a  State 
Itself  cannot  decide  who  is  going  to 
win  should  this  body  be  able  to  Judge 
the  case  then  on  the  merits  of  mem- 
bership. 

The  Detroit  News  editorial  goes  on 
to  state,  quite  accurately,  I  might  say 
to  my  colleagues,  all  of  the  facts  in- 
volved in  the  case,  both  from  a  legal 
and  electoral  and  political  point  of 
view.  I  would  like  to  again  quote  from 
the  editorial  of  the  Detroit  News  on 
some  of  their  conclusions  after  they 
analyzed  the  case  from  an  Independ- 
ent and  nonpartisan  perspective. 


Bouse  leaders  have  merely  confirmed  that 
they  believe  in  the  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
cept only  If  it  favors  Democrats.  Democrats 
won  50.03  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for 
House  seats  this  year,  but  district  Unes 
drawn  by  state  legislatures  gave  them  58.16 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  House.  By  the 
same  token,  the  membership  on  key  com- 
mittees hardly  reflects  Americans'  prefer- 
ences on  policy.  Democrats  hold  58.7  per- 
cent of  the  votes  on  the  Budget  and  Armed 
Services  committees  and  61.4  percent  of  the 
seats  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Mclntyre  case  demonstrates  with 
frightening  clarity  how  politicians  can  aban- 
don their  principles  for  partisan  reasons.  In 
a  fairer  world,  the  House  would  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  provisionally,  and  let  the 
courts  or  the  sovereign  people  of  Indiana  do 
what  they  must  to  resolve  matters  further. 
He  has,  by  any  reasonable  standard,  won 
that  seat  fairly.  His  only  sin  seems  to  be 
that  he  didn't  win  by  enough  votes  to  make 
'Hp  OT*elll  happy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  that  is  very  strong 
language,  perhaps  stronger  language 
than  we  as  Members  would  use  in  talk- 
ing about  the  motives  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  it  is  the  language  lised  by 
one  of  our  Nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers, the  largest-circulation  newspaper 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  is  a 
point  of  view  that  is  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly reflected  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion about  his  remarks? 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
other  case  where  one  person  held  the 
certificate  of  election,  only  one  person 
having  been  certified,  and  that  person 
was  refused  to  be  seated  under  similar 
circumstances? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
is  an  absolutely  unprecedented  case. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  has  tried  to  tnunp 
up  a  precedent  by  citing  the  Roush 
case  of  1961,  which  is  really  not  a 
precedent.  It  was  indeed  a  contested 
election  in  that  where  was  a  contest  or 
a  dispute  within  the  State  of  Indiana 
over  who  was  the  certified  winner  of 
that  election.  This  is  the  only  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic,  that  the  only  certified 
winner  of  an  election  has  been  denied 
his  SG&t 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  clearing 
that  matter  up. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  at  this 
point,  under  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  include  the  entire  text  of 
the  editorial  to  which  I  referred,  as 
follows: 
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The  Democratic  Party,  ostensibly  the 
p&rty  of  compassion  and  fairness,  has  decid- 
ed that  Republican  votes  don't  count  in  In- 
diana's 8th  Congressional  District.  Indiana's 
secretary  of  state  has  certified  Richard 
Mclntyre  as  the  victor  in  his  race  acalnst 
previous  incumbent  Democrat  Prank 
McCloskey.  and  a  recount  this  weeic  wid- 
ened his  ostensible  margin  of  victory  from 
34  votes  to  415  votes. 

But  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Tony 
Coelho.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  have  de- 
clared the  voters  and  the  Indiana  officials 
wrong.  "Nothing  has  changed  the  fact  that 
Prank  McCloskey  won  on  Election  Day.  and 
an  honest,  complete,  and  nonpartisan  vote 
count  will  confirm  that,"  Rep.  Coelho  said 
recently.  So  the  Washington  polls  have 
voted  themselves  the  power  to  overturn  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Here's  what  happened.  Republicans 
learned  on  election  eve  that  the  returns 
from  two  precincts  had  been  counted  twice, 
giving  Mr.  McCloskey  an  apparent  victory. 
They  asked  the  local  county  clerk  to  notify 
the  secretary  of  state  that  the  results  from 
that  county  were  In  error,  but  the  clerk,  a 
Democrat,  refused.  Republicans  took  the 
matter  to  court,  where  a  Democratic  Judge 
eventually  ordered  the  clerk  to  amend  the 
results.  When  that  was  done.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  certified  the  winner  by  the  secretary  of 
state  (a  Republican),  and  the  results  were 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  normal  procedures,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  No  one 
had  alleged  fraud  in  the  election,  and  no 
one  implied  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  done 
anything  shady  or  undignified.  Democrats 
didn't  even  l>other  to  challenge  the  results 
under  the  Contested  Ejections  Act,  which 
sets  forth  a  procedure  for  reviewing  very 
tight  elections.  The  law  in  effect  lets  the 
House  review  an  election  much  as  a  court 
would— taking  depositions,  reviewing  evi- 
dence, even  demanding  a  new  election.  At 
first,  they  tried  to  have  the  recount  thrown 
out,  asking  a  federal  court  to  find  fault  with 
Indiana's  recount  procedure.  The  Judge  dis- 
missed the  case. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  recounts  was  taking 
place  in  Indiana.  County  clerks  appointed 
three-member,  bipartisan  election  review 
boards,  which  examined  ballots  and  double- 
checked  procedures.  Those  recounts  en- 
larged Mr.  Mclntjrre's  margin  by  381  votes. 

Still,  Reps.  O'Neill  and  Coelho  wouldn't 
rest.  They  strong-armed  colleagues  into  ac- 
cepting House  Resolution  1— the  first  legis- 
lation of  the  session— that  essentially  gave 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  and 
not  the  people  of  Indiana,  final  say  about 
the  election.  The  Democratic  leaders  argued 
that  a  IMl  case,  in  which  Democrat  Ed 
Rousch  was  seated  after  earlier  results  had 
given  Republican  George  Chambers  the  vic- 
tory, offers  a  precedent.  But  in  that  case, 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  invalidated 
his  own  certification  of  victory  for  Mr. 
Chambers,  after  verifying  charges  of  elec- 
tion fraud.  As  we  noted  above,  there  were 
no  such  charges  or  changes  in  certification 
this  time  around. 

House  leaders  have  merely  confirmed  that 
they  believe  in  the  one-man.  one-vote  con- 
cept only  if  it  favors  Democrats.  Consider  a 
few  interesting  statistics:  Democrats  won 
50.03  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for  House 
seats  this  year,  but  district  lines  drawn  by 
state  legislatures  gave  them  58.16  of  the 
seats  in  the  House.  By  the  same  token,  the 


membership  on  key  committees  hardly  re- 
flects Americans'  preferences  on  policy. 
Democrats  hold  58.7  percent  of  the  votes  on 
the  Budget  and  Armed  Services  committees 
and  61.4  percent  of  the  seats  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  Mclntyre  case  demonstrates  with 
frightening  clarity  how  politicians  can  aban- 
don their  principles  for  partisan  reasons.  In 
a  fairer  world;  the  House  would  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  provisionally,  and  let  the 
courts  or  the  sovereign  people  of  Indiana  do 
what  they  must  to  resolve  matters  further. 
He  has.  by  any  reasonable  standard,  won 
that  seat  fairly.  His  only  sin  seems  to  be 
that  he  didn't  win  by  enough  votes  to  make 
Tip  O'NeiU  happy. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon  about  In- 
equities and  about  the  partisan  poll- 
tics  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
House.  I  think  one  of  the  other  things 
we  have  talked  about  is  the  future  of 
our  electoral  process  and  how  we  are 
going  to  affect  the  public  and  the 
many  young  people  that  we  see  watch- 
ing this  circiunstance  evolve. 

As  the  youngest  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  had  a  number  of  opportu- 
nities, unique  opportunities,  to  speak 
across  my  district  and  across  my  State, 
and  during  these  discussions  I  contin- 
ually urge  young  people  to  get  in- 
volved in  this  political  process,  to  run 
for  office,  to  register  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  legislative  opportunities. 
I  tell  them  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  we  have  in  this  country  to  repre- 
sent 500,000  people  in  an  institution 
that  I  think  is  the  greatest  and  finest 
in  the  entire  world.  I  talk  of  the  great 
pride  that  we  have  here  and  that  we 
have  shown  and  talked  about. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  January  3. 
we  experienced  an  event  that  I  am  not 
very  proud  of.  We  experienced  an 
event  that  disturbs  me  very  much  and 
obviously  disturbs  all  of  us  very  much, 
an  event  that  may  affect  the  attitudes 
of  many  yoimg  people  who  are  watch- 
ing this  Congress  and  deciding  wheth- 
er to  get  Involved  In  this  legislative 
process.  A  duly  elected  Member  of  this 
House  was  asked  to  stand  aside  during 
the  January  3  ceremonies,  allegedly 
because  he  had  not  won  by  enough 
votes. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  recounts, 
and  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  accumulated  a 
plurality  of  somewhere  around  418 
votes.  That  Is  417  more  votes  than  he 
needed  to  win  this  election,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  as 
was  pointed  out,  the  majority  party  in 
this  House  is  attempting  to  circum- 
vent the  election  process  In  this  coun- 
try. As  concerned  freshmen,  we  are 
speaking  out  and  urging  the  American 
people  to  take  heed.  It  is  a  sad  thing  in 


this  country  when  such  partisan  poll- 
tics  takes  place  In  these  great  Halls. 

I  hope,  as  we  all  do.  that  this  event 
will  be  corrected,  tind  that  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  again  to  speak 
with  the  many  young  people  across  my 
State,  I  can  do  it  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm, and  I  hope  I  can  do  it  with  the 
same  pride  I  felt  before  January  3 
when  this  event  took  place. 

This  event  in  Indiana  must  not  set  a 
precedent.  It  must  not  set  a  precedent 
In  this  House  or  in  our  electoral  proc- 
ess, and  I  hope  that  we  are  not  going 
to  view  this  situation  as  a  matter  of 
routine  election  process  but,  rather,  as 
an  unfortunate  decision  that  was 
made  by  the  majority  party  and  that 
will  hopefully  be  corrected. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues from  the  freshman  Republi- 
can class,  for  taking  this  time  out  and 
for  coming  to  the  floor  and  voicing 
their  absolute  outrage  at  what  has 
happened. 

As  I  look  over  on  the  other  side  and 
see  our  many  friends,  many  of  whom 
believe  very  strongly  in  States  rights 
and.  I  think,  many  of  whom  still  em- 
brace some  of  the  democratic  princi- 
ples, I  would  almost  urge  them  to  start 
a  new  party  or  a  new  faction  within 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  perhaps 
they  could  call  it  'Democrats  for  E)e- 
mocracy"  or  perhaps  "Democrats  for 
Constitutional  Government." 

As  a  freshman  coming  here  to  this 
institution,  you  must  be  absolutely 
outraged  and  shocked,  not  only  at 
what  has  happened  here,  but  when 
you  see  a  party  that  is  so  unsure  of 
itself  that  it  refuses  to  seat  one  fresh- 
man Member,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  certified  across  the  board, 
you  must  be  further  shocked  and  abso- 
lutely outraged  when  you  see  what  the 
Democratic  Party  has  done  under  Its 
rules  regarding  the  placement  of 
Members  on  committees. 
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Of  course,  even  more  insidious  is 
what  they  are  doing  right  now.  As  we 
are  standing  were  there  are  caucuses 
all  over  the  Hill  on  the  various  com- 
mittees cutting  down  our  representa- 
tion even  further  on  subcommittees. 
This  Is  an  absolute  outrage. 

I  recently  Just  got  back,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  there  I  viewed  an 
apartheid  which  I  thought  was  despi- 
cable. I  thought  it  was  disgraceful  and 
I  think  it  Is  an  absolute  outrage  that 
the  South  African  Government  is  not 
honoring  one  man/one  vote,  one  of 
the  basic  principles  that  I  thought  we 


in  the  United  States  embraced.  Yet  I 
see  the  same  thing  going  on  to  a  lesser 
degree  but  still  going  on  right  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  seen  on  television  many  of 
our  Members  march  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Embassy  and  be  arrested  so  they 
can  register  their  outrage  in  a  very 
real  sense,  and  yet  these  same  great 
liberals  will  come  back  here  and  when 
talking  about  the  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  they  are  so  insensitive  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  insecure  that  the 
dogma,  that  the  rhetoric,  that  their 
exact  position  will  not  be  imposed  on 
the  American  people,  that  they  take 
the  various  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress and  stack  them  in  an  uincon- 
scionable  fashion. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  you.  I 
think  that  perhaps  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  have  gotten  used  to 
getting  kicked  around.  But  you  are 
certainly  not  used  to  It.  I  am  not  used 
to  it  yet,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  stay 
here  so  long  that  I  will  become  used  to 
it. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  keep  up 
the  good  fight,  keep  focusing  attention 
upon  this  outrage.  When  you  are  on 
the  side  of  right  you  should  stay  there 
and  stay  vocal,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  you.  sir.  We 
may  get  kicked  around,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  apologize  when  we  do  get 
kicked  around. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  outrage  and  my  concern  not  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  but  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  this  House  for  at  least  one 
term  by  the  good  graces  of  the  voters 
in  my  district. 

When  I  entered  my  race  for  Con- 
gress I  had  absolutely  no  political 
background.  I  had  no  political  connec- 
tions. That  did  not  bother  me  because 
I  took  faith  in  the  one  man/one  vote 
principle.  I  believed  in  the  principle  of 
election  by  the  ballot,  and  I  declared 
my  candidacy. 

During  my  opening  declaration  I 
had  a  question  posed  to  me  by  a  re- 
porter from  the  Port  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram by  a  man  named  Jack  Smith,  a 
question  that  surprised  me  and  con- 
fused me  until  January  3.  Mr.  Smith 
asked  me  if  I  hawl  contacted  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  to  see  if  they  wanted  me  to  join 
them  in  the  House.  I  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  respond  to  that  because  I 
did  not  know  any  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  But  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  think  that  was  nec- 
essary, that  I  was  looking  for  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  I  was  confident  that  if  they 
gave  me  more  votes  than  they  did  the 
other  fellow  that  I  would  have  my  seat 


here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  my  son  and  I,  and  many,  many 
volunteers  who  believed  In  the  things  I 
believed  in  went  out  and  campaigned, 
and  by  golly,  we  won  more  votes  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  I  came  here  and 
I  was  seated  in  the  House. 

That  Is  the  way  I  understand  the 
process  to  work.  That  is  the  way  the 
citizens  that  I  talked  to  believed  the 
process  works.  And  I  for  one  refuse  to 
accept  the  proposition  or  the  prece- 
dent that  will  let  other  candidates  In 
the  future  understand  they  better 
check  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  see  If  they  will  be  accepted  when 
they  get  here.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
the  way  It  should  be. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Mclntjrre  under- 
stood the  need  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  rest  of  these  Members  did 
that.  It  Is  not  by  the  benevolence  or 
perhaps  the  oversight  of  the  Democrat 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  have  my  seat.  It  Is  by  the 
will  of  the  people  who  gave  me  6,700 
more  votes  than  they  gave  the  other 
fellow. 

That  Is  what  America  is  founded  on. 
That  Is  what  the  future  of  this  Nation 
must  stand  on,  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  that  this  body  correct  Its 
error  and  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  allow 
a  proper  representation  of  the  people 
of  Indiana. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOULTER.  I  have  known  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  some  time  now,  having  compaigned 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  a  certain 
naiveness.  I  think  that  naiveness  is 
shared  by  the  American  people,  that 
the  American  people  have  always  tin- 
derstood  our  process  to  be  that  even  If 
you  won  by  one  vote,  majority  rule 
holds,  the  majority  wins,  and  I  think 
that  Is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that.  And  It  Is  not  naiveness.  It  Is 
faith  in  the  Constitution  that  this 
land  adopted  that  makes  It  great,  and 
I  want  that  faith  honored  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MONSON.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield?  , 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frightened  by  the 
precedent  that  I  see  being  set  here, 
frightened  for  reasons  that,  having 
served  as  a  State  chief  election  officer 
myself,  and  having  gotten  to  know 
those  from  other  States  who  were  in 
similar  positions,  recognizing  In  them 
the  desire  to  be  accurate  In  what  they 
do.  and  knowing  that  that  Is  foremost 
In  their  minds,  and  not  a  desire  to  be 
partisan  in  the  work  that  they  do  but 
foremost  to  be  accurate.  I  am  fright- 
ened by  the  precedent  that  we  would 
allow  to  be  set  here  if  we  proceed  in 


the  manner  that  we  have  been  pro- 
ceeding, that  a  person  that  has  been 
duly  certified  by  the  chief  election  of- 
ficer of  his  State  would  not  be  seated 
as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

I  am  also  frightened  from  the  stand- 
point that,  having  gone  through  a 
very  close  election  myself,  I  can  see 
the  possibility  that  if  that  were  to 
happen  to  me  again  I  migi.c  end  up  In 
the  same  situation.  I  could  have  easily 
ended  up  this  time.  I  think  probably 
the  only  reason  I  did  not  was  that  I 
was  not  running  against  an  Incumbent 
Member  of  this  body.  I  ran  against  a 
person  who  had  not  previously  held  a 
position  In  this  House  and  because  it 
was  In  that  situation  it  was  not  pur- 
sued to  the  extent  that  this  election  Is 
being  pursued. 

So  It  frightens  me  as  an  individual 
that  having  won  the  most  votes  in  my 
election  I  might  come  to  Washington 
and  not  be  given  the  seat  that  I  have 
rightfully  won. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  go  forward. 
We  miist  act  Immediately  to  correct 
this  situation  and  to  allow  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre to  be  seated. 

Since  January  3,  several  of  my  Dem- 
ocrat colleagues  have  come  to  me  and 
have  Indicated  to  me  that  the  action 
that  we  took  on  that  day  to  seat  Mr. 
Stallihgs  of  Idaho  was  right  and 
asked  If  I  agreed  with  that.  I  most  cer- 
tainly did  agree  that  that  action  was 
right  and  it  is  also  right  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

We  should  do  it  immediately  and  not 
waste  any  more  time  on  this  matter. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.          

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding.  I  also  rise  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  Congressman  Mclntjrre.  I  use 
that  term  deliberately. 

Also  to  express  my  outrage  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  month 
in  this  body.  As  the  gentleman  said,  I 
come  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  small  State  with  only  two  of 
us  represented  here  In  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  find  myself 
almost  wishing  thPt  I  could  be  in  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  shoes  because  I  pity  the 
majority  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  made  this  decision  if  they 
had  to  face  the  constituents  in  my 
State  if  an  Individual  were  to  be  elect- 
ed and  not  seated  in  this  body.  We  are 
playing  with  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  have  seen  decisions  rendered  in 
small  towns.  We  have  town  meetings 
In  New  Hampshire  and  I  have  seen 
critical  decisions  pass  by  one  vote  in 
my    own    hometown    of    Tuftonboro 
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many  times.  It  happens.  It  is  democra- 
cy at  its  best.  It  is  the  way  democracy 
is  supposed  to  worlc. 

One  of  the  shocking  things  that  is 
coming  about  from  this  whole  matter 
is  that  it  is  put  into  political  terms.  It 
should  not  and  it  is  not  a  political 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  I  say  here  and 
now  to  my  colleagues  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
means  more  than  Rick  Mclntyre,  it 
means  more  than  Mr.  McCloskey,  it 
means  more  than  the  435  people  who 
are  now  seated  in  this  body. 
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It  means  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  it  means  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  upheld, 
pure  and  simple. 

You  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  know  you  have  the 
power,  we  know  you  have  the  power.  I 
call  on  you  in  the  interest  of  that  Con- 
stitution, in  the  interest  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  that  document,  to  reach  down 
into  your  consciences  next  week,  come 
back  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
vote  what  you  know  in  your  heart  is 
the  right  decision  as  the  Republican 
party  did  earlier  this  month  in  seating 
Mr.  Staixings  because  that  was  the 
right  decision. 

Seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  He  was  elected. 

This  issue  is  not  on  the  counting  of 
votes.  We  have  been  talking  about 
vote  counting  here  over  the  last  45 
minutes  or  so.  However,  it  Is  not  the 
counting  of  votes  that  is  the  issue.  The 
Constitution,  let  us  give  some  credit  to 
the  Pounding  Fathers;  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Pounding  Pathers  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

They  had  a  clause  in  there  about 
this  matter.  But  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  cer- 
tified, certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana. 

In  1980  I  went  through  a  recount  in 
my  State.  A  Democratic  secretary  of 
state;  I  lost  that  recount  and  I  lost  the 
recount  fair  and  square.  My  secretary 
of  state,  a  Democrat,  is  a  fair  and  hon- 
orable man  and  I  resent  the  implica- 
tion in  some  of  the  remarks  made 
across  the  aisle  that  because  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Indiana  happens  to 
have  an  "R"  next  to  his  name  that 
that  somehow  invalidates  this  elec- 
tion. 

We  can  seat  and  we  should  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre  today.  We  should  have 
seated  him  on  January  3  and  we  still 
can  go  through  the  process  of  a  re- 
count which  the  Constitution  provides 
for.  If  that  recount  overturns  that  de- 
cision, we  can  change  that  decision. 

The  process  is  wrong.  We  are  play- 
ing with  the  Constitution  and  I  am 
telling  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
American  people  are  watching,  they 
are  watching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  '.he  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  made  an  inter- 


esting point  about  the  Republiran  sec- 
retary of  state. 

Now  let  us  not  forget  that  that  Re- 
publican secretary  of  state  himself  cer- 
tified, I  believe,  nine  Democrats  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  several  of  whom 
had  miscounts  or  mathematical  errors 
in  the  tabulation  of  their  votes.  But 
they  were  seated  by  this  body  as  was 
Mr.  Stallings. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  to  me. 

As  the  freshman  whip,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  debate,  I  have  watched 
our  freshman  Members  luid  others  ar- 
ticulate this  issue.  When  I  look  at  the 
overall  impact  that  has  transpired  on 
January  3,  where  in  fact  by  law.  by 
constitutional  law.  everything  was  met 
in  dealing  with  Rick  Mclntyre's  elec- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state  did  author- 
ize and  certify  that  individual  as  a 
winner;  when  we  go  back  to  the  dis- 
trict I  think  one  of  the  most  telling 
things  that  my  colleagues  have  de- 
scribed is  our  young  people;  when  we 
talk  about  young  people  getting  in- 
volved in  the  process  and  understand- 
ing the  process  and  then  we  have  to  go 
back  and  try  to  explain  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this  happen  before. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  we 
have  had  very  close  elections  on  many 
occasions.  The  last  close  election  was 
for  the  Governor  of  that  State.  It  was 
won  by  1,700  votes.  And.  yes.  there 
were  some  recounts.  But  not  only  was 
that  upheld  but  the  Democrat  who 
was  representing  the  Democratic 
Party  and  who  comes  from  this  House. 
Congressman  Plorio,  did  not  contest 
the  secretary  of  state  when  that  was 
issued. 

The  precedent  has  been  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue,  it  has  not  been  on 
the  side  that  the  Democrats  have 
stated. 

I  take  exception  with  my  colleagues 
in.  specifically,  what  happened  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 1  think  it  was  a  tragedy  to  have 
Rich  Mclntyre  and  his  family  put 
through  the  humiliation  of  stepping 
aside  when  in  fact  he  had  met  aU  of 
the  criteria,  including  the  verification 
and  certification  from  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

So  with  that,  I  too  stand  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  objecting  to  the  blatant  arro- 
gance of  the  majority  party  in  this 
House.  And  at  the  same  time  I  would 
use  this  time  to  call  upon  them;  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  and 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  major- 
ity side  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
I  know  we  have  disagreements  when 
we  talk  about  political  philosophy  or 
whether  we  talk  about  a  certain  bill, 
and  we  argue  those  disagreements;  but 
when  it  is  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 


stitution whether  it  be  the  Federal 
Constitution  or  a  State's  constitution, 
I  can  tell  you.  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side,  never  try  to  perpe- 
trate what  has  been  perpetrated  in 
this  House. 

Por  that  I  have  a  day  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding, 
exciting  days,  January  3  and  it  has  a 
black  mark  next  to  it  because  of  that 
injustice. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wrong  and  a  poor 
precedent  for  this  House  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  to  refuse  to  seat  a  can- 
didate who  has  been  certified  by  the 
election  authorities  of  this  State  as 
the  successful  candidate  for  Congress. 

As  to  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
there  is  no  allegation  of  fraud  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  certified 
by  the  proper  election  authorities  of 
his  State.  And  until  the  decision  of 
such  authorities  should  be  changed  by 
their  action  or  a  change  be  ordered  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  nei- 
ther of  which  has  occurred.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre is  an  elected  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is  not  only  entitled  to 
his  seat  in  this  House,  but  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  who 
do  not  have  a  Representative  here  in 
the  present  circunMtances  are  entitled 
to  have  their  elected  Member  of  Con- 
gress seated  in  this  body,  voting  in  this 
body,  and  acting  on  all  legislative  mat- 
ters on  their  behalf. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  right, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness,  this  House 
should  proceed  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre 
to  represent  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  about  a 
lot  of  things  here  over  the  last  several 
days  and  weeks  that  this  has  carried 
on.  Our  colleague  was  talking  a 
moment  ago  of  addressing  a  class  of 
youngsters,  a  school  history  class;  and 
I  think  as  adults  one  of  the  things  we 
try  to  do  is  to  set  an  example  for  our 
children  to  follow. 

I  think  fairness  and  honesty  are  two 
things  that  have  to  be  a  very  compos- 
ite part  of  that. 

What  we  are  seeing,  in  my  opinion, 
starting  to  develop  in  the  Mclntyre 
situation  is  a  carryover  from  the  cam- 
paign, and  that  is  one  of  confusion  and 
polarization  of  the  people.  Remarks 
that  were  made  on  the  floor  this 
morning,  things  that  we  are  seeing  in 
the  popular  press,  is  a  deliberate  at- 


tempt. In  my  opinion,  to  confuse  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  polarize 
them  against  each  other.  Por  crying 
out  loud,  if  we  ever  need  people  to 
work  together,  this  is  the  time  we  need 
cooperation  and  not  polarization. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  dictionary,  if  you 
look  up  the  term  "fairness."  a  couple 
of  the  definitions  under  it  are:  "Free 
of  blemishes  or  stains;  free  of  favorit- 
ism or  bias;  impartial;  Just  to  all  par- 
ties: equitable;  consistent  with  rules, 
logic  or  ethics." 
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Nothing  in  the  Mclntyre  situation 
fits  any  of  those  descriptions  of  the 
word  "fairness." 

We  have  a  practical  joke  that  we  use 
in  our  part  of  the  country  on  some  un- 
suspecting soul;  we  call  it  taking  him 
on  a  "snipe  hunt,"  where  you  take  the 
individual  out  and  put  them  down  by  a 
culvert,  in  a  road  ditch,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  hold  a  sack  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  while  we  go  back 
to  run  the  snipes  into  it.  And,  of 
course,  everyone  else  goes  home,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  snipe. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  taking 
the  people  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  on  a  snipe  hunt.  And  today 
they  are  sitting  in  an  empty  ditch  with 
an  empty  sack,  waiting  for  something 
to  run  into  it  which  does  not  exist. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  finished 
with  this,  that  we  put  Mr.  Mclntyre  in 
his  seat.  He  has  met  all  the  legal  quali- 
fications; he  has  won  his  election;  he 
has  been  certified;  he  is  the  proper 
age.  he  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  time  that  we 
get  on  to  the  business  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  morn- 
ing are  beliefs  that  are  deeply  held  by 
the  American  people.  Beliefs  that  are 
expressed  in  the  little  document  to  our 
country,  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  an  issue 
that  pits  or  should  pit  Republicans 
versus  Democrats.  This  is  an  issue 
which  I  would  hope  that  many,  many 
fairminded  Democrats,  with  whom  I 
intend  to  work  with  closely  in  the  99th 
Congress,  will  gain  an  appreciation 
for. 

Frankly,  we  are  concerned  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  not  heard  the 
truth;  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
real  facts.  We  believe  that  upon  get- 
ting an  understanding  of  the  facts  in 
this  case  that  those  Democrats  and 
certainly  there  is  a  majority  of  them 
who  do  believe  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess will  Join  with  us  in  seating  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

The  principle  that  we  are  talking 
about  I  think  has  been  very  eloauently 
spoken  of  by  Congressman  Dick 
Ahmet.  I  had  a  similar  situation,  run- 
ning against  an  incumbent,  an  incum- 


bent who  I  thought  I  would  make  a 
better  Congressman  than. 

I  knew  that  that  decision  was  not 
going  to  be  made  by  me;  it  was  going 
to  be  made  by  the  people  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  the 
people  in  Wichita  Palls,  in  Pampa.  in 
Borger,  in  Amarillo,  and  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  have  a  tough  race,  but  I 
always  believed  that  absent  some 
fraud,  that  if  I  got  50  percent  of  that 
vote  plus  1— and  frankly,  I  thought  my 
race  might  be  so  tough  that  that  is 
what  It  might  come  down  to— I  knew 
that  I  would  be  seated  in  this  House. 

So  we  are  denying  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote;  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  We  are  setting  aside  the 
clause  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
says  that  the  States  shall  determine 
their  own  election  processes. 

Most  of  aU,  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  Indiana,  for 
the  28th  day,  are  being  held  hostage 
to  this  unfair  situation  created  and 
trumped  up  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. It  is  nothing  but  trial  by  myth. 
The  election  Is  over  and  the  recount  is 
over. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  finishes  up  I  Just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
congratulate  him  on  taking  the  special 
order  and  handling  it  in  the  manner 
that  he  handled  it. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
done  something  of  this  type  on  the 
floor;  he  did  it  very,  very  well,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  not  only  on 
the  subject  matter  and  the  people  who 
spoke  as  a  part  of  his  special  order, 
but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  in  the  si>ecial  order 
on  the  floor. 


BALANCED  BUDGET,  VETERANS- 
ADMINISTRATION.  AND  IRS 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  to  discuss  two  or  three  matters 
that  are  of  Importance  to  me  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. One  deals  with  the  balanced 
budget  problems,  the  other  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  situation  in 
this  Nation  and  in  Miami  In  particular. 
The  third,  with  IRS  regulations. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
past  year  has  been  a  year  where  we 
have  had  discussions  about  balancing 
the  budget.  I  have  no  delusions  about 
how  we  can  balance  the  budget,  and  I 
do  not  have  a  solution  nor  do  I  think 
ainyone  in  this  Chamber  has  an  imme- 
diate solution. 

I  think  we  have  seen,  with  an  admin- 
istration that  came  into  office  espous- 


ing a  belief  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
ending  up  with  a  $200  billion  a  year 
deficit  each  year  for  4  years,  the  diffi- 
culty in  tnrlng  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  I  know  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues know  that  the  time  of  reckon- 
ing is  here;  we  will  have  to  approach 
this  issue.  It  is  an  important  issue  and 
it  is  an  issue  that  I  think  deserves 
every  bit  of  attention. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  I  have  introduced  as  my  first 
package  of  bills  in  this  session,  legisla- 
tion aimed  toward  focusing  attention 
on  balancing  the  budget. 

The  first  bill  would  be  a  phase-In 
period,  requiring  that  we  move  toward 
a  balanced  budget  over  3  years.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  3  years  is 
not  a  magic  number  it  would  t)e  4  or  5, 
but  I  think  we  need  the  commitment.  I 
believe  everyone  knows  that  we  cannot 
do  It  overnight. 

I  Introduced  that  bill,  incidentally, 
the  first  day  of  the  first  session  6 
years  ago  when  I  was  elected.  It  did 
not  pass.  I  feel  that  If  we  had  made 
that  commitment  then,  we  might  not 
be  in  the  situation  that  we  are  in 
today;  in  fact,  indeed,  we  would  not. 

The  second  biU  would  require  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  each  year  to 
the  Congress.  Now  some  might  say 
that  this  is  an  exercise  in  futility,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  worthy  exercise, 
and  one  that  we  have  discussed  many 
times  in  this  Chamber. 

The  President  has  said  he  wants  a 
balanced  budget;  we  say  we  would  like 
a  balanced  budget,  but  we  have  never  ■ 
seen  on  paper  what  a  balanced  budget 
would  mean  or  would  do.  At  very  least, 
it  would  give  us  a  docimient  of  prior- 
ities to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  size 
of  the  cuts  and  the  depth  of  the  cuts, 
the  adjustments  or  tax  increases  or 
whatever  revenue  changes  might  be 
necessary. 

The  third  would  be  a  final  approach, 
if  all  else  fails,  that  would  require 
some  type  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  except  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  or  war. 

We  would,  of  course,  have  discus- 
sion, as  we  have  had  In  the  past,  on 
the  tenets  of  any  constitutional 
amendment,  but  I  think  those  three 
approaches  at  least  shall  focus  some 
attention,  not  only  on  the  rhetoric  but 
on  the  reality  of  the  balanced  budget 
dilemma  In  this  Nation. 

Another  area  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  for  the  past  6  years  Is  our 
veterans  health  care  in  this  Nation.  I 
know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  adequate  funding  for 
our  medical  facilities. 

We  had  a  situation  that  received  na- 
tional attention  that  started  out  with 
reports  in  south  Florida  of  the  very 
high  death  rate  at  the  cardiac  surgical 
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care  unit  In  the  Miami  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  onset  that 
to  this  very  date  there  is  no  proof  in 
hand  that  there  is  a  problem  in  the 
cardiac  surgical  care  unit  in  Miami. 
That  that  published  infonnation  led 
to  a  VA  review  panel  going  to  Miami 
to  look  at  the  situation  and  closing 
down  the  facility  until  a  determina- 
tion is  made. 

It  also  led  to  a  decision  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  review  the  VA 
Cardiac  Surgical  Care  Program  nation- 
wide. I  think  both  were  appropriate 
actions,  but  I  think  we  should  with- 
hold judgment  until  the  review  team, 
composed  of  three  cardiac  surgeons, 
reports  in  the  next  few  weeks  on  the 
situation  in  Miami. 

To  that  end,  I  have  discussed  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman  Edgar  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  need  for  a  hearing  here 
in  Washington  to  review  the  results  of 
the  investigations  and  reviews  that  are 
going  on  in  Miami. 

D  1300 

I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Edgar 
has  agreed  to  hold  an  open  hearing  as 
soon  as  the  review  team  returns  from 
Miami  and  presents  its  report.  I  think 
this  will  give  us  some  indication  and 
we  can  put  on  the  public  record  exact- 
ly what  the  situation  is  in  Miami. 

I  would  say  this:  The  fact  that  we 
are  having  a  hearing  is  not  a  prejudg- 
ment that  there  is  or  is  not  a  problem 
in  Miami  or  in  any  other  VA  hospital. 
We  are  simply  saying  this:  Through- 
out the  Nation  and  particularly  in 
Florida  there  have  been  major  allega- 
tions in  newspapers  and  across  the 
media  that  problems  exist.  A  team  is 
reviewing  this  situation.  A  national 
review  is  taking  place.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  hearing  and  set  forth  on  the 
public  record,  yes.  there  is  a  problem 
and  these  are  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  to  correct  it.  Or.  no.  there  is  not 
a  problem  and  veterans  and  the  public 
should  not  be  concerned.  But  in  any 
event,  the  hearing  has  been  agreed  to 
by  Congressman  Edgar.  It  will  take 
place  In  the  next  month,  maybe  6 
weeks  and  we  will  have  the  informa- 
tion for  the  American  public. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  mention  an 
issue  that  has  been  coming  to  my  at- 
tention in  greater  numbers  almost 
every  day  and  it  may  seem  like  a 
minor  issue,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  affected  by  it 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  IRS  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  tax  deductions  for 
automobiles. 

Under  legislation  this  House  passed 
last  year  and  incidentally  most  of  us 
supported,  regulations  were  issued 
that  were  somewhat  onerous,  in  fact, 
very  onerous  and  burdensome  for  the 
average  American  who  tries  to  keep 
track  of  the  mileage  on  the  automo- 
bile for  appropriate  tax  deductions. 


Congressman  Roemer  of  Louisiana 
and  I  have  cosponsored  legislation.  We 
have,  with  his  leadership,  received 
support  of  over  100  Members  of  the 
House  to  repeal  this  legislation  and  to 
say  in  effect  that  we,  the  American 
Government,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  recognize  that  as  a  daily  part 
of  our  business  society,  people  do  use 
automobiles,  should  be  allowed  some 
tax  consideration  and  there  should  be 
a  reasonable  way  to  approach  this. 

So  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  repeal  these  regulations  so  that 
we  can  move  forward  with  a  more  rea- 
sonable approach.  I  think  really  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  other  100-plus 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation. 

So,  with  that,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
try  to  report  on  the  progress  oi  our 
balanced  budget  legislation,  the  VA 
problems  that  we  have  and  other  legis- 
lation that  comes  before  the  House 
and  hopefully  we  can  have  a  success- 
ful 99th  Congress. 


A  CONGRESSMAN'S  VIEWS  OP 
SOUTH  AFRICA:  SEEKING  A 
PROPER  PUBLIC  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Guwder- 
soif]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  year  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning.  I  found  myself  visiting  with 
the  owner  of  a  medium-sized  dairy 
farm  outside  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa.  With  my  background  and  inter- 
est in  dairy  agriculture,  the  opportuni- 
ty to  compare  dairy  support  systems  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  should 
have  been  a  great  one  indeed.  Howev- 
er, as  my  view  grew  to  include  a  dis- 
tant hut,  obviously  lacking  in  electrici- 
ty and  plumbing,  and  lauded  by  the 
farmer  as  black  servant  housing,  I 
began  to  realize  the  two  contrasting 
societies  functioning  within  this  coun- 
try—white versus  black;  power  versus 
oppression;  reform  versus  injustice; 
progress  versus  despair. 

Certainly,  South  Africa  is  a  country 
in  need  of  change.  Our  challenge  is 
how  best  to  influence  that  change. 

Recently,  I  joined  three  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  a  visit  to  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe  as  guests  of  the 
South  Africa  Foundation.  This  foun- 
dation is  an  independent  organization, 
financed  entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise, which  encourages  a  more  in- 
formed understanding  of  South  Africa 
through  research,  Information,  and 
dialog.  With  the  issue  of  South  Africa 
disinvestment  becoming  one  of  the  top 
foreign  policy  issues  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  need  to  obtain  as  much 
insight  as  possible  almost  demanded 
participating  in  the  trip. 

As  I  left  the  States  on  this  journey,  I 
must  admit  to  apprehension.  The  trou- 
bles in  this  faraway  land  were  obvious. 


and  I  wondered  whether  the  situation 
presented  us  would  be  comprehensive 
and  unbiased.  Further.  I  hoped  that  I 
could  adequately  respond  to  this 
newly  acquired  knowledge.  Certainly  a 
need  exists  in  our  national  debate  for 
thoughtful,  informed,  and  construc- 
tive proposals  to  meet  the  moral  chal- 
lenges confronting  us  in  South  Africa. 

Initially,  thoughts  upon  my  return 
were  equally  mixed.  In  South  Africa.  I 
had  witnessed  firsthand  a  country  ad- 
vanced, yet  primitive.  Natives— black 
and  white— seemed  defensive,  con- 
vinced they  were  maligned  either  by 
their  own  coimtry  or  world  opinion, 
respectively.  There  simultaneously 
exists  in  this  rich  country  hope  and 
despair.  The  consensus  believed  the 
country  was  on  a  pendulum  for  reform 
and  change  that  would  never  swing 
back.  The  real  questions  seemed  to 
center  on  the  form,  substance,  and 
timing  of  such  change,  for  a  time 
bomb  of  hopelessness  and  anger  is 
ticking  away  among  some  elements  of 
the  black  population.  A  crisis  does 
exist.  Whether  it  be  a  crisis  of  moral 
Indignation  at  laws,  customs,  and 
living  standards  Imposed  upon  the 
black  conmiunity  or  it  be  a  crisis  of  po- 
tential economic  ruin  and  bloodshed 
from  riot,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Perhaps  It  is  both  depending  on 
emerging  influences. 

South  Africa  is  an  intensely  compli- 
cated society.  It  is  not  the  melting  pot 
experienced  in  the  United  States. 
Rather,  it  is  a  fragmented  population 
comprised  of  whites,  blacks,  coloureds. 
and  Asians.  The  white  population  is 
divided  between  English  and  Afri- 
kaans-speaking people  of  varied  histor- 
ical backgrounds  and  political  philoso- 
phies. The  black  population  is  divided 
into  four  linguistic  groupings:  the 
Ngunl,  the  Sotho,  the  Venda,  and  the 
Shangaan-Tsonga.  The  tribal  ancestry 
of  blacks  has  become  most  important 
for  it  Is  the  basis  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment now  decides  to  which  "home- 
land" they  are  assigned. 

The  complicated  society  is  even 
more  obvious  in  its  laws  and  customs 
regarding  people  of  different  races. 
For  the  typical  American  unfamiliar 
with  South  African  politics,  it  is 
almost  too  monumental  to  compre- 
hend. Fundamentally  there  exist  two 
sets  of  laws:  One  of  freedom  for 
whites;  one  of  submission  to  govern- 
ment control  for  others. 

The  most  obvious  element  of  this 
practice  is  known  as  apartheid.  Apart- 
heid, by  definition,  is  separate  exist- 
ence for  people  of  different  races.  It 
has  been  the  official  government 
policy  since  the  late  1940's.  Since  that 
time,  the  government  has  passed  or 
Implemented  numerous  policies  with 
the  same  concept  in  mind.  "Pass  laws" 
require  the  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  to  restrict  their  movement 
from  the  rural  areas  into  the  cities. 


"Influx  control"  is  the  system  by 
which  the  movement  of  blacks  is  regu- 
lated. Each  black  is  assigned  a  refer- 
ence book  which  must  be  In  their  pos- 
session at  all  times.  This  book  specifi- 
cally designates  the  areas  In  which 
they  can  travel,  thus  regulating  the 
movement  of  rural  blacks  Into  the 
cities. 

Since  1977,  following  the  Soweto 
riots,  the  government  has  used  "emer- 
gency powers"  to  prohibit  any  meet- 
ings which  would  lead  to  breach  of 
peace.  This  concept  can  be  used  by  the 
government  to  prohibit  any  public 
meeting  of  blacks,  especially  those 
called  to  discuss  political  strategies. 
Laws  on  the  books  for  some  time,  but 
predicted  to  be  repealed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment this  session,  include  the  Immo- 
rality and  the  Mixed  Marriages  Act. 
These  laws  prohibit  sexual  relations  or 
marriage  between  people  of  different 
races. 

Finally,  two  government  policies 
cause  most  of  the  recent  conflict  and 
controversy.  First,  it  has  been  govern- 
ment policy  for  some  time  to  cause  the 
"forced  removal"  of  blacks  away  from 
their  present  homes  into  the  designat- 
ed "homelands"  often  far  away  from 
previous  living  areas.  By  this  process, 
the  government  actually  tries  to  strip 
blacks  of  their  South  African  national- 
ity, thus  permanently  eliminating 
their  citizenship  and  the  potential  for 
political  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  A  second  gov- 
ernment action  causing  great  world- 
wide concern  is  detention  without 
trial.  Following  such  detention  for 
some  black  labor  leaders,  demonstra- 
tions began  at  the  South  African  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington. 

Obviously,  advocates  for  reform  con- 
sequently focus  their  energy  challeng- 
ing blatant  social  injustices.  At 
present,  political  equality  is  at  best  a 
dream.  The  new  constitution  imple- 
mented recently  is  a  clear  case  in  point 
as  it  grants  political  rights  to  the 
Asian  and  coloured  populations.  A 
house  of  parliament  has  been  created 
for  each.  Blacks  have  remained  con- 
spicuously left  out. 

The  most  disturbing  element  of  a 
visit  such  as  ours  is  that  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  changes  other 
than  political  opportunity  do  seem 
most  Important  now.  In  stark  terms,  it 
can  be  said  that  South  Africa  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  the  world  where  pov- 
erty is  state-created  through  the 
apartheid  system. 

One  black  leader,  wishing  to  remain 
anonymous,  told  us  the  worst  element 
of  the  apartheid  system  is  that  it  is  de- 
stroying the  black  family  as  men  are 
forced  to  leave  their  families  to  seek 
employment  far  from  home.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  mining  industry,  only  3 
percent  of  the  black  laborers  are  al- 
lowed by  law  to  live  with  their  families 
near  the  site  of  employment. 


RZrORM  IN  SOUTH  APmiCA 

Surely  the  need  for  reform  in  South 
Africa  is  obvious  and  undeniable.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  need  for 
change  is  recognized  by  both  whites 
and  blacks  in  South  Africa.  Recently, 
six  different  business  and  Industry  or- 
ganizations, from  the  traditionally 
conservative  Afrikaanse  Handelsinsti- 
tuut  to  the  black  National  Fricaneder- 
ation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
issued  a  joint  statement  calling  on  the 
government  to  enact  a  program  of  leg- 
islative reform.  This  reform  package 
ranges  from  universal  citizenship  and 
meaningful  political  participation  for 
blacks  to  an  end  to  the  forced  remov- 
als. At  this  point,  it  is  far  too  early  to 
anticipate  the  government's  reaction. 
Most  analysts  also  project  that  the 
recent  support  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion by  65  percent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion verifies  their  commitment  to 
change.  While  the  new  constitution 
does  not  go  as  far  as  Americans  believe 
it  should,  it  clearly  moves  toward  that 
direction  by  bringing  coloured  and 
Asians  into  full  political  participation 
for  the  first  time.  While  not  said 
openly,  the  understanding  among 
many  South  Africans  is  that  the  devel- 
opment of  three  hoiises  of  parliament 
in  the  new  constitution  is  done  in  a 
way  to  allow  for  the  creation  of  a 
fourth  black  house  of  parliament  in 
the  future.  Thus,  even  for  the  most 
conservative  people  in  South  Africa, 
the  road  to  full  political  participation 
for  all  citizens  seems  etched  in  their 
future. 

The  debate  over  reform  in  South 
Africa  at  times  seems  misdirected  both 
among  its  own  citizens  and  the  world 
community.  Those  concerned  seem  de- 
termined to  debate  both  the  intended 
direction  and  the  necessary  end.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  anticipate  answers 
until  we  begin  the  process  of  further 
reform.  Certainly  we,  in  America, 
would  prefer  one  house  of  parliament, 
with  all  races  given  equal  participa- 
tion. But  recognizing  the  long  histori- 
cal and  social  perspectives  behind  this 
country's  problems,  let's  simply  begin 
the  process  of  further  reform,  come 
what  may. 

Prom  an  American  point  of  view,  we 
may  be  tempted  to  equate  reform  in 
South  Africa  with  the  story  of  the 
"Three  Uttle  Pigs."  We  would  like  to 
huff  and  puff  and  blow  the  laws  down, 
and  then  all  would  be  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

As  Americans,  we  should  be  commit- 
ted to  three  goals.  First,  we  should 
want  change.  Second,  we  should  insist 
upon  peaceful  change.  Third,  we 
should  want  a  strong  economy  remain- 
ing after  the  change  has  evolved.  The 
simple  realization  of  the  huge  commit- 
ment which  will  be  needed  from  the 
government  In  the  social  service  sector 
alone  explains  the  crucial  need  for  a 
strong  economy  to  remain  a  part  of 
South  Africa. 


It  is  tempting  for  Americans  to  sup- 
port an  Immediate  revolution.  Our 
moral  ethic  can  almost  justify  this 
type  of  Immediate  response.  However, 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  situation 
will  indicate  the  folly  of  such 
thoughts.  First  and  foremost,  the 
black  population  is  not  united.  Due 
partly  to  government  laws  prohibiting 
public  meetings  for  blacks  and  due 
partly  to  the  different  tribal  back- 
grounds, there  does  not  exist  a  single 
leader  or  single  set  of  goals  held  by  all 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  As  evidenced 
by  the  recent  problems  Senator  Ken- 
MZDT  faced  with  some  blacks,  there  is  a 
growing  breakdown  between  younger 
and  older  blacks. 

As  the  young  blacks  are  becoming 
polarized,  unfortunately  many  young 
whites  are  becoming  equally  adamant 
In  the  protection  of  their  present 
rights  and  benefits.  Thus,  one  must  re- 
alize that  an  attempt  at  revolution  by 
the  blacks  would  be  bloody  with  major 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  And  chances 
are  at  this  time  that  any  such  effort 
would  Ul  benefit  any  reform  inten- 
tions. The  simple  fact  Is  that  the 
South  African  Army  is  the  strongest 
on  the  continent.  Unless  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  are  willing 
to  become  Involved  militarily  in  such  a 
conflict,  the  chances  of  success  for  the 
black  population  are  remote  Indeed. 

As  one  considers  the  elements  of  suc- 
cessful reform  or  revolution,  we  also 
consider  the  national  agenda  facing 
the  government  and  people  of  South 
Africa.  Perhaps  no  industrial  country 
In  the  world  faces  a  more  costly  social 
program  than  South  Africa.  Basle 
social  policy  dictates  large  government 
expenditures  for  housing,  education, 
nutrition,  and  health  care.  Any  effort 
to  equate  the  standards  and  Invest- 
ment In  these  areas  for  blacks  with 
those  presently  enjoyed  by  whites 
would  cost  literally  billions  of  dollars. 
No  government  then,  black  or  white 
run,  can  even  begin  to  meet  the  social 
needs  alone  without  a  thriving  eco- 
nomic base  from  which  to  raise  its  rev- 
enues. This  FKJint  caimot  be  ignored. 

Recent  events  throughout  the  Afri- 
can continent  also  come  into  play.  The 
continent  is  suffering  from  its  third 
consecutive  year  of  drought.  We  have 
all  witnessed  the  stark  examples  of 
starvation  and  famine  on  our  televi- 
sion. While  much  of  this  Is  due  to  the 
weather  itself,  there  must  be  a  realiza- 
tion that  most  countries  in  Africa  have 
also  mismanaged  their  farm  programs. 
South  Africa  is  the  most  productive 
agriculture  state  on  the  continent.  It 
is  essential  to  the  basic  elements  of 
life  that  this  system  not  be  destroyed 
in  a  bloody  revolution. 

Another  essential  consideration  for 
Americans  viewing  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  is  that  while  free  enter- 
prise and  democracy  are  not  necessari- 
ly   coincidental,    unfortxmately    most 
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native  blacks  equate  the  free  enter- 
prise system  with  South  Africa's  colo- 
nization and  the  political  repression 
that  followed.  Subsequently,  most 
blacks  logically  equate  reform  with  so- 
cialism from  both  an  economic  and 
governmental  perspective.  Ours  is  a 
unique  opportunity  In  that  we  can 
show  that  true  freedom  may  exist  in 
both  a  democratic  government  and  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  question  again,  then.  Is  not 
reform,  but  rather  when  and  how  that 
reform  should  occur. 

As  reform  occurs,  there  exist  numer- 
ous factors  by  which  the  United  States 
and  the  "vorld  community  can  Judge 
that  change.  These  factors  would  in- 
clude: 

Repeal  of  the  Mixed  Ilarrlages  and 
Immorality  Acts; 

An  end  to  forced  removals  and  the 
homelands  process; 

An  end  to  influx  control  and  pass 
laws; 

An  end  to  detention  without  trial; 

The  legalization  of  all  political  par- 
ties. 

Frankly,  change  can  occur  In  all  of 
these  areas  without  any  change  or 
threat  to  the  present  power  structure. 
Peaceful  progress  and  reform  would 
also  require  the  creation  of  structures 
in  which  blacks  can  rationally  discuss 
and  form  opinions,  for  the  blacks  are 
justifiably  hesitant  to  accept  any  al- 
ternatives in  which  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate. Peaceful  reform  is  commensu- 
rate, and  I  suspect  there  will  be  more 
compromise  than  is  presently  antici- 
pateid. 

In  the  meantime.  I  again  reiterate 
that  the  world  community  can  be 
helpful  in  the  long-term  reform  and 
progress  that  must  occur.  Govern- 
ments and  social  organizations  can  and 
should  join  with  the  South  African 
Government  in  common,  if  separate. 
Investments  in  the  black  South  Afri- 
can's future.  Such  investments  must 
occur  in  education  (presently  more 
than  six  times  as  much  per  capita  is 
spent  for  white  education),  in  housing 
(reform  cannot  wait  for  political 
change),  and  black  health  care  and  nu- 
trition (high  infant  mortality  and  star- 
vation in  some  of  the  homelands). 

Unfortunately,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  comprehensive  change  and 
reform  we  are  seeking  will  take  time. 
Senator  Kennedy,  in  his  speech  in  Jo- 
haimesburg,  said,  "I  suggest  this  form 
of  progress  only  avoids  the  decisive 
issue— which  is  full  and  equal  citizen- 
ship—not in  a  space  of  generations, 
but  in  a  reasonable  span  of  years." 

We  all  know  that  governments,  any- 
where, are  not  the  compelling  factor 
In  change.  South  Africa  is  no  differ- 
ent. There  the  government  will  only 
respond  to  what  it  believes  is  the  wish 
of  its  white  constituents.  However,  in 
South  Africa,  business  is  and  will  be 
the  compelling  factor  in  change. 


Presently,  South  Africa  is  the  most 
industrialized  country  In  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  both  a  first  and  third  world 
country.  Yet,  its  economy  provides  the 
best  hope  for  true  reform  with  true 
progress  of  any  element  in  South 
Africa.  Almost  all  agree  that  by  the 
year  2050.  blacks  can  control  the  coun- 
try simply  through  economic  progress. 
Some  would  rightly  suggest  that  even 
today,  if  organized,  blacks  could  stop 
working  and  bring  the  country  to  a 
halt.  It  is  their  lack  of  unity  which 
prevents  this. 

South  African  business  and  econom- 
ic leaders  claim  the  growth  essential 
for  their  economic  needs  calls  for  the 
creation  of  roughly  250,000  new  jobs 
each  year.  Whites  also  recognize  that 
there  simply  are  not  enough  whites  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  Thus,  it  is  the  black  popula- 
tion which  must  be  educated  and 
trained  to  accept  many  of  the  new  ca- 
reers which  will  exist. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  many  ways. 
South  African  business  is  the  leader 
among  whites  for  reform.  They  are 
pressing  their  own  government  for 
reform  and  are  the  ones  who  led  the 
efforts  to  allow  black  labor  unions.  In 
many  cases,  unlike  the  States,  most  of 
the  vocational  training  is  done  by  busi- 
ness, not  the  government.  Without 
any  mandate  from  the  government, 
mines  and  other  Industries  are  invest- 
ing in  both  specialized  and  general  lib- 
eral arts  education  for  their  black 
workers.  Recent  years  have  also  seen  a 
significant  growth  in  black  salaries  as 
many  businesses  accept  the  concept  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  This  does 
not  justify  the  inadequate  pay  of  the 
past,  but  it  does  suggest  business 
thinking  In  much  of  the  country  has 
entered  the  modem  era. 

HOLI  OP  THX  UmrXD  STATXS 

None  of  this,  thus  far,  suggests  how 
the  United  States  should  respond  to 
the  moral  dilemma  we  face  in  South 
Africa.  Oxir  leadership  in  the  free 
world  almost  compels  America  to  de- 
velop some  response  to  areas  in  the 
world  where  repression  exists  of  this 
magnitude.  Yet,  the  burning  and  diffi- 
cult question  for  Americans  Is  how 
best  to  be  of  assistance  in  achieving 
the  reforms  we  seek.  The  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Africa  put  this  dilem- 
ma in  proper  perspective  recently 
when  he  said: 

Let  everyone  take  note  that  there  is  no 
constituency  for  racism  and  apartheid  In  re- 
spectable American  politics.  As  we  enter  an 
Intense  debate  about  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa,  it  Is  as  important  for  Ameri- 
cans as  It  Is  for  South  Africans  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind.  I  remember  only  too  vividly  a 
dark  period  In  our  not-too-distant  past  when 
antlcommunlsm  ran  the  risk  of  being  la- 
beled—and libeled— as  being  "soft  on  com- 
munism." We  do  not  need  a  repeat  of  this 
sordid  chapter  with  respect  to  our  policy 
toward  South  Africa.  The  real  issue  is  not 
who  is  "soft  on  racism."  but  how  the  United 
States  can  best  use  its  Influence  to  advance 


the  delicately  Interdependent  process  of 
peaceful  change  in  South  Africa  itself,  and 
peaceful  change  In  the  relations  between 
South  Africa  and  her  neighbors. 

Honorable  people  within  the  United 
States  can  differ  on  the  means  by 
which  we  can  best  achieve  the  reforms 
we  seek.  Strong  moral  statements  of 
indignation  may  ultimately  soothe  the 
conscience:  however,  I  am  convinced 
they  do  nothing  for  South  Africa  nor 
her  people.  Allow  me  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples. First,  I  had  the  unique  coinci- 
dence of  being  In  South  Africa  at  the 
same  time  as  Senator  Kennedy's  much 
heralded  trip.  While  everything  the 
Senator  said  was  true  and  legitimate, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  said  and 
received  may  have  only  hurt  the  cause 
he  championed.  There  is  no  question 
that  his  words  served  to  polarize  the 
white  community. 

Even  whites  In  the  liberal  Progres- 
sive Party  felt  the  Senator  was  too  ex- 
treme, and  his  efforts  in  the  black 
community  only  worked  to  polarize 
this  element  mainly  between  the 
young  and  old.  When  Bishop  Tutu  is 
forced  to  cancel  Kennedy's  speech  to 
the  black  community  in  Tutu's  home- 
town of  Soweto,  the  problems  caused 
become  all  too  apparent.  Second,  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  many  In  South 
Africa  that  the  strong  moral  rhetoric 
of  the  Carter  administration  against 
South  Africa  may  be  the  greatest  ele- 
ment in  the  National  Party's  strong 
election  in  1981. 

There  is  certainly  room  for  debate  as 
to  the  success  or  chance  of  success  for 
the  policy  of  "Constructive  Engage- 
ment." To  the  blacks,  it  seems  inad- 
equate because  the  strong  moral  state- 
ments of  indignation  are  not  there. 
Yet,  there  are  many  examples  which 
do  hold  out  hope  for  this  policy.  The 
South  African  Government  is  negoti- 
ating with  its  black  neighboring  states. 
Regional  violence  has  been  reduced. 
Except  for  the  debate  over  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola,  the  Namibian  settle- 
ment now  seems  possible.  The  internal 
situation  in  many  ways  seems  to  be  im- 
proving as  evidenced  by  the  chambers 
of  commerce  joint  statement  for 
reform.  "Constructive  Engagement" 
needs  to  be  Judged,  not  by  its  intended 
direction  but.  rather,  on  the  progress 
it  is  achieving. 

Certainly,  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world.  America  must  take  the  lead  in 
any  policy  of  pressure  that  is  adopted. 
Morally,  as  individuals,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  both  here  at  home  and 
in  the  world  community  for  change  in 
South  Africa.  We  must  realize  that 
change  will  not  occur  without  pres- 
sure, and  we  need  to  find  ways  for  that 
pressure  to  occur  from  within  its  own 
constituency.  Some  would  suggest  that 
Af  ricaaner  today  Is  even  more  commit- 
ted to  maintaining  his  economic 
progress  and  standard  of  living  than  to 
an  ideology  of  apartheid. 
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All  of  this  leads  us  to  the  inunedlate 
question  of  disinvestment.  Certainly 
this  will  be  one  of  the  first  foreign 
policy  issues  faced  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Because  South  African  law 
makes  economic  sabotage  a  crime, 
most  blacks  are  hesitant  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  issue  of  disinvestment,  say 
nothing  of  advocating  such  action. 
Many  in  America  seem  committed  to 
using  the  issue  of  disinvestment  as  a 
purity  test  for  one's  commitment  to 
civil  rights.  The  recent  letter  signed  by 
myself  and  36  other  Republicans  to 
the  South  African  Ambassador  has 
heightened  interest  in  the  issue  of  pos- 
sible disinvestment  or  sanctions  in  the 
future. 

If  disinvestment  would  bring  about 
Immediate,  peaceful,  and  total  change 
to  South  Africa,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
support  it;  unfortunately,  the  facts 
suggest  otherwise.  In  1980,  the  United 
States  placed  an  embargo  on  commer- 
cial business  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
/"WTten^we  realized  that  such  action 
hurt  our  people  without  making  any 
perceptible  change  in  Soviet  policies, 
the  embargo  was  lifted.  Let  us  not 
make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

American  investment  in  South 
Africa  constitutes  about  6  percent  of 
the  African  gross  national  product.  Of 
an  economically  active  7.5  million 
blacks,  American  companies  employ 
120,000  blacks.  Unfortunately,  if 
American  interests  are  withdrawn,  our 
investments  would  be  promptly  picked 
up  by  German,  French,  English,  and 
Japanese  investors.  The  cultural  and 
traditional  relationship  between 
Europe  and  South  Africa  is  strong.  It 
does  no  good  for  us  to  pull  out  if  our 
Investments  are  retained  by  someone 
else. 

Americauis  should  again  recognize 
the  simple  economic  theory  that  the 
little  man  pays  the  price  of  the  high 
roller.  Assume  our  disinvestment 
would  burden  South  Africa  and  Imme- 
diately realize  who  would  be  hurt  the 
most— the  whites  who  own  the  compa- 
nies or  the  blacks  with  the  manual 
labor  Jobs?  I  suspect  If  an  economic 
turndown  occurred,  the  blacks  would 
suffer  the  most. 

An  additional  concern  in  this  regard 
focuses  upon  South  Africa's  neighbors. 
Most  Americans  are  committed  to  the 
success  of  new  black  majority  coun- 
tries such  as  Zimbabwe.  Yet,  80  per- 
cent of  Zimbabwe's  trade  is  either 
with  or  through  South  Africa.  Imagine 
the  impact  they  would  feel  if  total  dis- 
investment occurred. 

Pew  Americans  can  or  should  simply 
accept,  however,  the  realization  that 
disinvestment  may  not  work,  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good  and,  thus, 
decide  we  are  helpless  in  changing  the 
political  and  social  structure  of  South 
Africa. 

The  head  of  the  Black  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    Mr.    S.M.    Monsuenyane, 


provides  a  clue  to  more  positive  action 
by  Americans  when  he  says: 

I  believe  that  Instead  of  putting  the 
accent  on  disinvestment,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  alternatives  siKh  as 
giving  direct  financial  support  to  black 
health  and  educational  projects;  or  the 
channeling  of  foreign  investments  Into 
worthwhile  black  business  activities.  This  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  ways  In  which  con- 
cerned Americans  could  help  to  position 
blacks  to  become  a  viable  part  of  the  coun- 
try's free  enterprise  economy. 

If  one  assiunes.  and  I  believe  rightly 
so,  that  in  South  Africa,  business  Is 
ahead  of  the  govenunent  and  Ameri- 
can business  is  ahead  of  South  African 
business,  there  may  t>e  options  for  us 
to  take  in  a  positive  and  influential 
way.  Rather  than  accepting  the  con- 
cept of  disinvestment,  or  doing  noth- 
ing, we  should  adopt  the  concept  of 
"conditional  Investment."  The  Con- 
gress should  adopt,  and  the  President 
sign,  a  bill  which  allows  American  in- 
vestment to  continue  providing  that 
certain  human  rights  conditions  are 
achieved  within  a  5-year  period.  These 
conditions  needing  change  would  in- 
clude those  mentioned  before: 

Repeal  of  the  Mixed  Marriages  and 
Immorality  Acts; 

An  end  to  forced  removals  and  the 
homelands  process; 

An  end  to  Influx  control  and  pass 
laws; 

An  end  to  detention  without  trial; 
and 

The  legalization  of  aU  political  par- 
ties. 

American  business  has  led  the  effort 
toward  progress  In  human  rights 
within  the  South  African  economic 
sector.  Presently,  American  companies 
in  South  Africa  adhere  to  the  Sullivan 
principles.  These  principles  are  guide- 
lines providing  equal  opportunity  for 
all  employees  regardless  of  race.  We 
may  want  to  mandate  that  all  Ameri- 
can companies  must  do  so.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  American  companies  that 
have  financed  such  educational  efforts 
as  the  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  private  commercial 
high  school  in  Soweto. 

At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  we 
would  require  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  made.  If  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  achieved, 
American  Investment  could  continue. 
If  not,  then  the  administration  would 
be  directed  to  Implement  the  methods 
by  which  disinvestment  of  American 
interests  would  occur. 

Will  it  work?  No  one  knows.  But. 
based  on  numerous  discussions  with 
both  black  and  white  leaders.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  positive  step  America 
could  take  to  produce  our  desired  re- 
sults. It  would  not  directly  mandate 
anything  upon  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  would  clearly  take  a 
strong  moral  position  on  behalf  of  our 
values  for  a  truly  free  society.  And,  it 
would  signal  to  the  government  and 


people  of  South  Africa  that  the  choice 
was  theirs.  If  they  desired  the  continu- 
ation of  American  investment,  they 
could  choose  to  Implement  the  above- 
named  human  rights  reforms. 

Beyond  this,  America  can  take  a 
more  positive  step  in  regard  to  the  po- 
litical rights  of  all  people  in  South 
Africa.  Presently,  our  Government  has 
various  sanctions  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  We  have  taken 
steps  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
borrow  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  We  have  no  mutual  defense 
agreements,  nor  do  we  allow  the  sale 
of  military  weapons.  It  would  seem 
that  a  logical  and  hopefully  worthy  in- 
centive for  reform  could  occur.  We,  as 
a  Government,  could  adopt  as  policy 
our  willingness  to  change,  revise,  or 
eliminate  various  sanctions  against 
their  government  when  all  people  in 
South  Africa  were  given  full  political 
participation  in  their  government. 

Finally,  if  our  goal  is  reform  and 
progress,  there  exist  some  major  needs 
that  cannot  wait  for  political  decisions 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Presently, 
we  provide  $10  million  annually  direct 
to  the  black  people  of  South  Africa  to 
assist  in  their  struggles  for  progress— 
from  education  to  politicaJ  reform. 
This  must  continue. 

But.  in  addition,  and  within  our  own 
economic  constraints,  a  high  priority 
must  be  placed  upon  additional  fund- 
ing for  housing,  education,  nutrition, 
and  health  care.  These  are  essential 
from  a  human  rights  and  a  moral  per- 
spective. We  must  equip  the  black  pop- 
ulation with  the  abilities  if  we  choose 
to  help  them  obtain  full  participation 
in  their  society. 

I  believe  there  is  no  unique  inven- 
tion called  the  "American  Dream." 
Rather,  it  bums  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  aU  over  the  world  who 
yeam  for  the  chance  to  be  free  and 
the  opportunity  to  chart  their  own 
destiny.  From  that  perspective,  we  can 
be  the  light  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  And,  based  upon  my  visit 
through  this  rich  yet  tragic  land,  we 
can  light  that  candle  of  hope  for  all- 
black  or  white,  Asian  or  coloured. 
With  the  policies  suggested  above,  we 
can  make  more  than  moral  state- 
ments. We  can  be  positive  instruments 
for  change. 


VOLUNTARY  NAUONAL  YOUTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  encourage  local  voluntary  youth 
service  programs  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  across  the  country.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Repre- 
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sentative  James  Jetporos  in  sponsor- 
ing this  important  measure. 

These  innovative  local  youth  service 
programs  seek  to  tap  our  country's 
vast  reservoir  of  young  people  and 
channel  their  energies  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  unmet  human,  social,  and 
environmental  needs  In  our  communi- 
ties. As  a  nation,  we  are  committed  to 
providing  assistance  for  our  elderly,  ill 
and  disabled  citizens:  caring  for  our 
children;  conserving  and  protecting 
our  environment  and  our  natural  re- 
sources: rebuilding  our  cities:  educat- 
ing our  young  people  and  helping  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  adults.  Many 
valuable  and  worthwhile  government 
programs  exist  to  help  us  reach  these 
and  other  important  social  goals.  Yet. 
the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  growing 
realization  that  government  alone 
cannot  provide  all  the  answers.  As  we 
move  into  the  end  of  the  20th  century, 
we  must  draw  on  all  the  resources 
available  to  us:  we  must  use  imagina- 
tion and  innovation.  I  believe  that  vol- 
untary youth  service  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  our  alternatives  to 
meet  these  challenges,  a  vast  natural 
resource  which  we  have  barely  begun 
to  tap. 

By  identifying  opportunities  in  local 
nonprofit  social  Service  organizations, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  parks, 
schools,  and  neighborhoods  where  the 
efforts  of  yoimg  people  can  make  a 
difference,  local  youth  service  pro- 
grams offer  our  country  tremendous 
benefits.  Not  only  do  such  programs 
provide  important  services  to  their 
communities,  but  they  impart  lasting 
personal  benefits  to  those  who  partici- 
pate. Personal  growth  and  self-esteem, 
a  sense  of  participation  in  one's  com- 
munity as  well  as  useful  on-the-job 
training  and  experience  are  valuable 
products  of  public  service.  The  fact  is 
that  public  service  can  have  unique 
and  invaluable  results  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal growth  of  its  individual  partici- 
pants—growth which  reflects  back  on 
the  society  of  which  those  individuals 
are  a  part. 

Our  young  people  represent  our 
most  precious  resource,  our  invest- 
ment in  America's  future.  We  cannot 
allow  an  entire  generation  to  become 
dispirited  and  demoralized.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  18.8  percent  of  American 
youth  are  currently  unemployed  and  it 
is  a  national  tragedy  that  over  350,000. 
42.1  percent,  of  our  black  teenagers 
are  jobless.  Public  service  can  serve  as 
a  barrier  againrt  the  aimlessness  and 
despair  these  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment can  foster,  in  addition  to  making 
constructive  use  of  idle  energies  and 
talents.  It  is  unacceptable— economi- 
cally, morally,  politically,  and  social- 
ly—to allov  the  vitality  and  creativity 
of  these  young  people  to  go  to  waste. 

The  legislation  that  Representative 
Jettoros  and  I  are  introducing  today— 
the  Voluntary  National  Youth  Service 
Act— would  provide  the  necessary  in- 


centives for  the  development  of  a  truly 
broad-based  program  of  voluntary 
youth  service  in  our  Nation's  local 
communities.  By  providing  matching 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  vol- 
untary youth  service  programs,  this 
legislation  would  encourage  young 
people  ages  17-24  to  volunteer  to  serve 
in  local  nonprofit,  social  service  or  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  meet  important 
human,  social,  or  environmental 
needs.  Under  these  programs,  partici- 
pants would  volunteer  full  time  for  a 
minimum  6  months  of  service  with  an 
approved  sponsor  organization. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Federal 
grant,  youth  service  programs  must 
provide  participants  with  stipends, 
housing,  food  or  other  in-kind  assist- 
ance ranging  in  value  from  50  to  110 
percent  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
The  State  and  local  programs  may 
also  provide  participants  with  post- 
service  benefits — including  educational 
assistance  or  matching  salary  grants 
for  postservice  employment.  Total 
benefits  would  range  between  the 
equivalent  of  80  to  160  percent  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  The  sponsor 
organizations  who  contribute  free 
training  or  who  contribute  funds 
toward  their  volunteers'  living  allow- 
ances will  be  given  preference  over 
those  sponsors  who  do  not  contribute 
to  the  program. 

While  the  Federal  grants  would  be 
adminstered  nationally  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  overall  focus  of  this  legislation  is 
at  the  local  level.  My  legislation  does 
not  force  a  Federal  program  upon  un- 
willing States  and  localities.  Instead, 
this  measure  would  lend  important 
Federal  support  to  locally  initiated 
programs— programs  directly  respond- 
ing to  local  needs  and  situations. 

In  my  view,  it  is  essential  to  allow 
the  States  and  localities  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  develop  innovative  pro- 
grams that  encourage  the  maximum 
participation  of  young  people  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  their  communities. 
The  State  and  local  programs  are  free 
to  determine  the  exact  combination  of 
living  allowances  and  postservice  bene- 
fits that  would  best  encourage  youth 
service  in  their  locality.  This  legisla- 
tion also  contains  protections  for  sala- 
ried employees  from  replacement  by 
volimtary  youth  service  participants. 
Finally,  under  this  legislation,  individ- 
uals, businesses,  foundations,  and 
other  groups  can  contribute  time  and 
money  to  local  youth  service  pro- 
grams. The  key  to  the  success  of  a  vol- 
untary youth  service  program  is  not 
only  to  enhance  the  service  ethic  in 
this  country  but  to  energize  local  com- 
munities behind  these  projects. 

Already  14  States  and  13  localities 
have  seized  this  potential  for  youth 
service.  The  Washington  State  Service 
Corps,  the  San  Francisco  Conservation 
Corps,  the  City  Volunteer  Corps  of 
New  York,  and  the  California  Conser- 


vation Corps  are  all  examples  of  inno- 
vative local  efforts  to  focus  the  ener- 
gies of  young  people  toward  meaning- 
ful constructive  public  service.  The 
Governor  of  New  York,  Mario  Cuomo, 
has  also  taken  the  initiative  on  the 
idea  of  youth  service  by  proposing  an 
Empire  State  Service  Corps  to  the 
New  York  Legislature.  Most  recently, 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  begun  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  a  youth  serv- 
ice initiative.  With  these  and  other  ini- 
tiatives underway  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  I  belie* 'e  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Federal  Gjvemment  to  lend 
its  support  to  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
would  claim  that  these  are  worthwhile 
programs,  with  worthwhile  goals,  but 
that  the  Federal  Government  simply 
cannot  afford  the  additional  costs  of 
such  a  program.  I  am  sensitive  to 
these  concerns;  however,  the  reality  is 
that  the  long-term  societal  costs  of  not 
supporting  these  programs  far  exceed 
the  costs  of  this  legislation.  The  cost 
to  our  society  of  youth  crime,  of  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance,  and  of 
the  wasted  talents  and  energies  of  idle 
youth  are  tremendous  burdens  on  our 
country.  An  internal  Justice  Depart- 
ment study  has  estimated  that  the 
annual  cost  of  youth  crime  alone  Is  $5 
billion.  More  importantly,  however, 
studies  done  on  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  youth  service  programs  have  shown 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  these 
projects  at  least  $1.20  worth  of  bene- 
fits are  produced  in  terms  of  work  per- 
formed and  services  provided  by  youth 
service  participants. 

It  is  time  that  we  revive  the  notion 
of  citizenship.  I  continue  to  believe  we 
can  rekindle  the  spirit  and  activism 
which  has  motivated  American  youth 
in  the  past.  John  F.  Kennedy  sent  out 
a  call  and  received  an  answer  to  the 
challenge  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  I  believe  that  my 
proposal  for  voluntary  national  service 
can  succeed  in  rekindling  this  flame  of 
activism  and  sounding  a  new  call  to 
national  service.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
these  remarks,  and  the  legislation 
which  follows,  will  help  foster  a  re- 
newed debate  on  the  immense  poten- 
tial of  voluntary  service.  For  the  con- 
venience of  my  colleagues,  the  text  of 
my  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  888 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  provide  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  youth  service  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voluntary  National  Youth  Service  Act". 
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PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  en- 
courage persons  who  are  between  17  and  24 
years  of  age.  Inclusive,  to  participate  in  vol- 
untary national  service  by  providing  match- 
ing grants  to  eligible  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  for  the  operation 
of  youth  service  projects. 

DEPINITIOIfS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  TYust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Ttie  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  town- 
ship, parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any 
combination  of  such  political  subdivisions 
recognized  by  the  Secretary.  Such  term  also 
Includes  any  public  body  or  agency.  Includ- 
ing a  political  subdivision,  created  by  or 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  two  or  more 
States,  or  any  combination  of  such  public 
bodies  or  agencies. 

YOUTH  SERVICE  PROJECT  GRAHTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  provide,  to 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment determined  tc  be  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 6,  grants  for  youth  service  projects  ad- 
ministered by  such  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government. 

DESIGNATION  OP  SERVICE  CATEGORIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion designate  specific  activities  as  service 
categories  In  which  persons  serving  In  youth 
service  projects  may  serve  for  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  An  activity  may  be  designated  as  a 
service  category  under  sut>section  (a)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

(1)  such  activity  is  of  substantial  social 
benefit  In  meeting  unmet  human,  social,  or 
environmental  needs  of  or  in  the  communi- 
ty where  service  Is  to  be  performed; 

(2)  Involvement  of  persons  serving  In 
youth  service  projects  under  this  Act  In 
such  activity  will  not  Interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  availability  and  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment of  employees  of  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations with  positions  available  in  such  ac- 
tivity: 

(3)  persons  serving  In  youth  service 
projects  under  this  Act  are  able  to  meet  the 
physical,  mental,  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions that  such  activity  requires:  and 

(4)  such  activity  Is  otherwise  appropriate 
for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  service  categories  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  may  include— 

(1)  service  in  State,  local,  and  regional 
governmental  agencies: 

(2)  service  In  nursing  homes,  hospices, 
senior  centers,  hospitals,  local  libraries, 
parks,  recreational  facilities,  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  schools: 

(3)  service  in  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  penal  and  probation  systems: 

(4)  service  in  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  principal  purpose  is  social  serv- 
ice: 

(5)  service  In  the  rehabilitation  or  im- 
provement of  public  facilities:  neighborhood 
improvements:  literacy  training  l)enefitlng 
educationally  disadvantaged  persons:  weath- 
erlzation  and  basic  repairs  to  low-income 
housing:  energy  conservation  Including  solar 
energy  techniques,  removal  of  architectural 


barriers  to  access,  by  handicapped  persons, 
to  public  facilities:  and  conservation,  main- 
tenance, or  restoration  of  natural  resources 
on  publicly  held  lands.: 

(6)  any  other  service  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  service  categories  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  not  Include  any  position 
in  any— 

( 1  >  business  organized  for  profit: 

(2)  labor  union: 

(3)  partisan  political  organization; 

(4)  organization  engaged  in  religious  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  position  does  not  In- 
volve any  religious  functions:  or 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  company 
or  organization. 

EUGIBIUTT  POR  GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any 
grant  under  section  4.  a  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  shall— 

(1)  submit  a  plan  that  describes  the  exist- 
ing or  proposed  youth  service  project  for 
which  such  grant  will  be  used:  and 

(2)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  expend,  for  purposes 
of  a  youth  service  project  assisted  under 
this  Act,  an  runount  from  public  or  private 
non-Federal  sources  (Including  the  direct 
cost  of  employment  or  training  services  pro- 
vided by  State  or  local  programs,  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  or  private  for- 
profit  employers)  equal  to  the  amount  made 
available  to  such  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  section  4. 

<b)  The  plan  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aKl)  shaU  Include— 

(1)  a  list  of  positions  from  which  any 
person  serving  in  such  project  may  choose  a 
service  position,  which  list  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Identify  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  positions  so  that  any 
person  living  within  such  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  who  desires  to 
serve  in  voluntary  youth  service  may  serve 
in  a  position  that  fulfills  the  needs  of  such 
person: 

(2)  a  list  of  requirements  to  be  Imposed  on 
any  sponsoring  organization  any  person 
serving  in  a  youth  service  project  under  this 
Act.  Including  a  provision  that  any  sponsor- 
ing organization  that  invests  in  any  project 
under  this  Act  by  making  a  cash  contribu- 
tion or  by  providing  free  training  of  any 
person  participating  In  such  project  shaU  be 
given  preference  over  any  sponsoring  orga- 
nization who  does  not  make  such  an  Invest- 
ment: 

(3)  a  provision  that  any  permanent  part- 
time  or  full-time  employee  of  any  employee 
of  any  employer  shall  not  be  displaced  from 
any  position  by  any  person  serving  in  a 
youth  service  project  under  this  Act. 

(4)  a  provision  that  any  person  serving  in 
a  youth  service  project  under  this  Act  who 
is  not  a  high  school  graduate  shall  partici- 
pate in  an  educational  component  whereby 
such  person  can  earn  a  high  school  diploma 
or  ite  equivalent; 

(5)  a  provision  that  any  person  serving  In 
a  youth  service  project  under  this  Act  may 
arrange  to  receive  academic  credit  In  recog- 
nition of  learning  and  skills  obtained  from 
service  satisfactorily  completed: 

(6)  a  provision  that  persons  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  serve  in  a  youth  service  project  under 
this  Act  shall  be  consulted  as  to  the  types  of 
positions  that  should  be  available  to  persons 
who  serve  in  youth  service  projects  under 
this  Act: 

(7)  a  provision  that  special  efforts  will  be 
made  to  enroll  and  recruit  youths  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  as  defined  in 


section  4<8)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act:  and 

(8)  a  schedule  providing  for  an  aggregate 
amotmt  of  compensation  and  benefits.  In- 
cluding post-service  education  benefits  or 
post-service  employment  vouchers,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  person  who  serves  in  a 
youth  service  project  under  this  Act— 

(A)  equal  to  not  less  than  80  percent  and 
not  more  than  160  percent  of  the  amount 
such  person  would  have  earned  if  such 
person  has  been  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
minimum  wa«e  under  section  6(aKl)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
206)  during  the  period  of  service  of  such 
person:  and 

(B)  that  Includes  a  subsistence  allowance 
(In  cash  or  in  kind)  of  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent and  not  more  than  110  percent  of  such 
minlmiim  wage,  to  be  paid  to  such  person 
during  such  period  of  service. 

(c)  Earnings,  and  allowances  received  by 
an  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  as  de- 
fined In  section  4(8)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  under  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  determining  the  eligibility  of 
the  youth's  family  for.  and  the  amount  of, 
any  benefits  based  upon  need  under  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs. 

SELECTION  CRITERIA 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
grants  among  eligible  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  on  the  basis  of 
which  such  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  wiU  best  use  such  funds  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  plans 
submitted  by  such  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  under  section  6. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISION 

Sk.  8.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  belief, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  handicap,  or  po- 
litical affiliation,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be  sub- 
jected to  discriininatlon  under,  or  be  denied 
employment  In  connection  with,  any  youth 
service  project  for  which  any  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  receives  a  grant 
under  section  4. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  UJS.C.  2000d  et  seq.) 
and  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (29  U.S.C.  794),  any  youth  service 
project  for  which  any  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  receives  a  grant  under 
section  4  shall  be  considered  to  be  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

UMTTATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  serves  in  a 
youth  service  project  under  this  Act  shall  be 
not  less  than  17  years  of  age  and  not  more 
than  24  years  of  age. 

(bXI)  No  person  may  serve  in  a  youth 
service  project  under  this  Act  for  more  than 
a  2-year  period. 

(2)  Any  person  who  agrees  to  serve  In  a 
youth  service  project  under  this  Act  shall 
agree  to  serve  for  not  less  than  a  6-month 
period. 

(c)  Any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  high 
school  diploma  or  lis  equivalent  may  not  be 
accepted  for  service  In  a  youth  service 
project  under  this  Act  unless  such  person 
has  not  been  enrolled  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent during  the  3-month  period  before  the 
date  of  such  acceptance. 

(d)  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  any  grant 
awarded  to  any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  section  4  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses. 
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RKVirW  AHO  RTPORTIlfG  RKQUIRKlfKlfTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  State  and  unit  of  general 
local  government  that  receives  any  grant 
under  section  4  shall  provide  oversight  of 
service  by  any  person  in  a  youth  service 
project  under  this  Act,  and  of  the  oper- 
ations of  any  employer  of  such  person,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  procedures  shall  in- 
clude fiscal  control,  accounting,  audit,  and 
debt  collection  procedures  to  ensure  the 
proper  disbursal  of.  and  accounting  for, 
funds  received  under  this  Act.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  section,  each  State  and  unit 
of  general  local  government  that  receives  a 
grant  under  section  4  shall  have  access  to 
such  information  concerning  the  operations 
of  any  sponsoring  organization  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

<b)  Each  State  and  unit  of  general  local 
government  receiving  a  grant  under  section 
4  shall  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  on  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  Such 
report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  activities  conducted  by 
the  youth  service  project  for  which  such 
grant  was  awarded  during  the  year  Involved; 

(2)  characteristics  of  persons  serving  in 
such  youth  service  project: 

(3>  characteristics  of  positions  held  by 
such  persons: 

(4)  a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
relevant  standards,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  were  met  by  such  persons  and 
their  sponsoring  organizations: 

(5)  a  description  of  the  poet-service  experi- 
ences, including  employment  and  education 
achievements,  of  persons  have  served, 
during  the  year  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
report,  in  youth  service  projects  under  this 
Act:  and 

(6)  any  additional  information  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  for 
puri>06e8  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  ATFItOnUAnOira 

Sk.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Any  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gditoerson,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bateman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  RotTKiMA,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Boin.TER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes.  February 
4. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Mica,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmruHZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 4. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 21. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  April  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 6. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 6. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Panetta,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,477. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Chappie, 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  SCHXTLZB. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Michel  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hiler. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  LaFalcs. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Hoter. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Williams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Blaogi. 

Mr.  Ackbrman. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  MooDT  In  two  instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  human  rights  in  countries  receiving  de- 
velopment assistance,  pursuant  to  FAA,  sec- 
tion 116(d)  (91  SUt.  537);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
govenunental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  human  rights  In  countries  receiving  de- 
velopment assistance  and  security  assist- 
ance, pursuant  to  FAA.  sections  116(d)  and 
502B(b);  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  deter- 
mination continuing  certain  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  Haiti,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
473,  section  540:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[FUed  on  January  3,  198SJ 

Mr.  RANOEL:  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  Annual  report  for 
the  year  1984  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  (Rept.  No.  98- 
1199).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MoRRisoif  of  Washington,  Mr. 
YO0MG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Wtden,  Mr. 
Dnnrr  Smitr,  Mr.  Hahskh,  Mr. 
NiELSOH   of   Utah,   and   Mr.   C^han- 

DLn): 

H.R.  862.  A  bin  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Northwest  Interstate 
Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  863.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
H.R.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  veterans'  benefits 
for  former  prisoners  of  wars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  865.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  carry  out  certain  erosion  con- 
trol projects  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  VA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Sisisky,  and  Mr. 

BOUCHEK): 

H.R.  866.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  navigation  at  the  Port  of  Hampton 
Roads,  VA:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  Uriited  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay.  without  deduction  from 
either,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  868.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  flexibility  in 
allocation  of  interstate  substitute  funds:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  869.  A  bill  to  rename  a  reservoir  in 
the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  as 
the  "Trinity  Lake"  and  the  "Clair  E^ngle 
Dam":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Roc,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Raball. 

Mr.  DwYEH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSiHO,   Mr.   Frost,  Mr.   Frznzkl, 

Mr.    MooRKEAO,    Mr.    Brvnx.    Mr. 

Brtamt.  Ms.  Mikttlski.  Mr.  Dumcam, 

Mr.    Skelton,    Mr.    Qduxzh.    Mr. 

EvAiis  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Regula): 

H.R.  870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 

of  half  dollar  coins  to  commemorate  the 

75th    anniversary    of    the    Boy    Scouts    of 

America  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 

States  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     DAUB    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stokes,  Iidr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  jErroROS,  Mr.   Conters. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Dyxally,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNo,  Mr.  DwYER  of  Ncw  Jersey, 
Mr.    Borski,    Mrs.     Collins,    Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Mr.  Lungrkn. 
Mr.    BILIRAKIS,    Mr.    Scheukr,    Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.      Hatcher,      Mr.      Neal,      Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Coats): 
H.R.  871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly  insurance  benefit   thereunder  shall   be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  such  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate   to   the    number   of   days    in   such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipients' 
death:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER); 

H.R.  872.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  in  the 
Federal  regional  office  structure  except  by 
statute:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  permit  employee  orga- 
nizations, which  are  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program  solely  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  applications  for  approval  be  filed 
before  January  1,  1980.  to  apply  for  approv- 
al to  offer  a  health  benefits  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  874.  A  bUl  to  amend  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  add  a  family  farm  requirement  to  the 
emergency  disaster  loan  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GEJDEN80N: 
H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  include  sex  dis- 
crimination   as    a    prohibited    practice    in 
places  of  public  accommodation  and  to  pro- 
vide that  private  clubs  used  to  a  substantial 
degree  for  business  purposes  are  places  of 
public  accommodation  within  the  meaning 
of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  de- 
duction from  gross  income  shall  be  allowed 
for  expenses  for  food,  beverages,  lodging,  or 
entertainment  incurred  in  a  facility  which 
limits  access  to  such  facility  in  any  manner 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin;  to  the  C!ominlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  877.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
attorney's  fees  against  judges  growing  out 
of  actions  for  injunctive  relief;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.   

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  878.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  debt  instru- 
ments Issued  for  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  879.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirement  and  cer- 
tain other  recently  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herseU,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mrs.  Kknnkllt.  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  pilot 
and  demonstration  projects  to  test  whether 
the  development  of  programs  for  the  provi- 
sion of  education  c;  vocational  training  and 
adequate  support  services  for  caretaker  par- 
ents with  preschool  children  under  the 
AFDC  program  will  assist  them  in  leaving 
the  AFDC  rolls  quickly  and  in  securing 
gainful  long-term  employment  at  earnings 
levels  sufficient  to  maintain  their  families 
without  subsidies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
HJl.  881.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  highway  project  in  Beaver  County  and 
Lawrence  County,  PA:  to  the  Committee  on 
f»ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  C^handler, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Lighttdot,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Havitkins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 


Fazio,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
IfviNB  of  California,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Torres.   Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Kolbb): 
H.R.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Conmiunlty   Development   Act   of   1974   to 
provide  that  50  percent  of  the  grants  under 
the  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
project  quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  penalize  the  obstruc- 
tion of  certain  hujits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requiremenU 
added  by  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
(Public  Law  98-369),  relating  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  contemporaneous  records  with  re- 
spect to  business  use  of  automobiles  and  cer- 
tain other  property:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  MIKUISKI  (for  heraelf,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Mttcrell): 
HJl.  885.  A  blU  to  provide  for  stability  in 
the   location   of   professional   sports   fran- 
chises, to  provide  equitable  relocation  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  com- 
mimitles  which  suppori  such  franchises  are 
given  due  consideration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  new  educational  assistance  program 
provided  under  chapter  106  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   MOODY   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Mitcbxll.  and  Mr.  As- 
dabbo): 
H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Women's  Business  Owner- 
ship: Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
France    and    Urban    Affairs:    Government 
Operations;  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jetforos,   Mr.    Martinez,   and   Mr. 
Beilenson): 
H.R.  888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 
grants  to  States  and  units  and  general  local 
government  for  youth  service  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Blr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress  which  is  more  limited 
than  the  existing  credit  for  such  contribu- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stark,  and  Ms.  Kaptur): 

HJl.  890.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental    unemployment     compensation 
program  for  18  months;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RAHALI^ 

H.R.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  exclude  from  household 
income  the  actual  and  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  household  members  for  books 
and  transportation  incidental  to  attending 
school:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  892.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  3-year 
supply  of  coke  be  acquired  for  the  National 
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defense   stockpile:    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  limitation  for  completing  a  program  of 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAU 
H.R.  894.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  child-care 
services  for  children  living  in  homes  with 
working  parents,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  895.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  Imposing  temporary  surtaxes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  89«.  A  bill  to  improve  State  criminal 
Justice  information  systems,  including  crimi- 
nal  history  records:   to  establish   an   inter- 
state identification  index  based  on  criminal 
records  and  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
to  use  such  Index:  to  ensure  that  criminal 
history  records  are  accurate  and  complete: 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  897.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  898.  A  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for  issu- 
ing notices  of  deficiency  and  determining 
the  judicial  review  of  "oU  item"  issues  under 
the  Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER; 
H.R.  899.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  a  levee  along  the 
Meramec  River  to  prevent  flood  damage  to 
the  community  of  Pacific,  MO:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WILXXAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  POLXY): 
H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  provide  an  experience 
of  life  in  the  United  States  to  children  from 
areas  affected  by  civil  strife  in  Ireland  by 
permitting  the  use  of  education  block  grant 
funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  WILLJAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Plorio): 
H.R.  901.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  local  educational  agenicea  to 
improve  the  basic  skills  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged secondary  sch(x>l  students,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WISE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers.    Mr.     MoLLOHAH,     and     Mr. 
Rahau.): 
H.R.  902.  A  bUl  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments of  section  103A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain  vet- 
erans' mortgage  obligations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLPE: 
H.R.   903.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978  and  otherwise 
promote  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs^ 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Mavkoulzs): 
H.J.   Res.    119.  Joint   resolution   entitled; 
the    "Nuclear  Test  Ban  Challenge":  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bates.  Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr.  PAinrrROY, 

Mr.     MiTCHELU     Ii4r.     Savage.     Mr. 

Towns,  and  Mr.  CoifYERS): 

H.J.  Res.   120.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 

"Self -determination  for  Puerto  Rico":  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    HILER    (for    hinuelf,    Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Boiter  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Lloyb.  Mr.  Tohri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Kartur,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Asdasbo. 
Mr.      Pefter.      Mr.      BRTAirr.      Mr. 
Mahton.  Mr.   BoLAifD.   Mr.   Carkey. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roemkr, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Kamjorski.  Mr.  HEnfER, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Lelahd,   Mr.    McDaoe.   Mr.    Fcstex. 
Mr.     Miller     of     California.     Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  FAUitTROY.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Kiifs- 
ifEss.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Tallow.  Mr. 
Reid,   Mr.   Hutto.   Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
M"*T»^.  Mr.  WYDEif.  Mr.  Prakk.  Mr. 
Lewis   of   Florida.    Mr.    Dorran   of 
California.   Mr.   Ireland.   Mr.   Prbn- 
ZXL.    Mr.    Young    of    Missouri.    Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  WoLT.  Mr.  Schzuer,  Mr. 
Pdxsell,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Blaggi.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.     Daschle.     Mr.     Minxta.     1^. 
Daniel.   Mr.   Lantos.   Mr.   Ouarini, 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Fdqua,  Ms.  Mikttl- 
SKi,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.   Moakixy.   Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Hatcher,  IiCrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,    Mr.    de    Lugo.    Mr.    Kosr- 
MAYER.    Mr.    Coats.    Mr.    Dwyer   of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Kasich.  Bfr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Bkkman.  and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servioe. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJ.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  11  through  Novem- 
ber 17.  1985.  as  ""National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Horton.  Ms.  Kaitur.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Roe,  Mi.  Stenholm.  Mr. 

TORRICELLI.  Mr.  UOALL.  Mrs.  ROUKX- 

MA.  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  DbLay. 
Mr.  Dewine,  Bdr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.   Holt. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Rodino.  Iti.  Jtr- 
poRDs,  Mr.  PuRSELL,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard): 
H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   request   the   President   to   issue   a 
proclamation  designating  April  21  through 
April  27,  1985,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness   Week":    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense   of  the   Congress   that 
March  17.  1985.  be  recognized  and  observed 
as  Irish  Peace.  Justice.  Freedom,  and  Unity 
Day:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Porter): 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgency  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  taking  other  necessary 
actions  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
ca's younger  and  future  generations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  House  may  not  consider  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  until  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  all 
other  general  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  on  legislation  which  in- 
creases the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
permit  the  emigration  of  Yull  Kosharovsky 
and  his  immediate  famUy  to  Israel,  and  for 
other  puiposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HJl.  904.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Li  Cunxin: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.   905.   A   biU   for  the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Philip  W.  Cobb:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomlit: 
H.R.  906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Javid 
Labbaf:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  907.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  D. 
Bakls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  908.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Valencia.  Antonla  Valencia,  and  America 
Valencia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HTTJ.IS: 
H.R.  909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Porter 
County  Plumbing.  Heating  Electric  Co.:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prashant 
Agarwal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Revancho  and  Zenaida  Revanche;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  912.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Al  Borro- 
meo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
California. 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  Kildre.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  8:  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  McKinney.  and 
Mr.  HoYER. 

H.R.  26:  Mr.  Lundihe.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Ridcx.  and 
Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Jeppords.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Markzy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 


MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
PusTER.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  H'yde,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
McGRA"rH.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mtnu«HY,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 

WORTLEY. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Kahjorski,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hurro,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Regitla.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Smi'th  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Hutto.  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas. 

H.R.  99:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs.  Llo'yd.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Ap- 

PLEGATE.     Mr.     CONYERS.     Mr.     I*RICE.     Mrs. 

ScHHOEDER.  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Wal- 
GRZN,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  111:  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr 
Weiss,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Ii^.  Schu 

H.R.  235:  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  Grotberg.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Smttr  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
V^ISX. 

H.R.  422:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  423:  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Heptkl  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Erdrzicth.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Jti. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Madigan.  tflr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Bdr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Courter,  BCr. 
Frost.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Vento,  B4r.  Omc- 
RicH,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  445:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Bdr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rarall,  and  Mr.  Levinx 
of  California. 

H.R.  508:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  IiCantoh,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  HARnnciT. 

H.R.  540:  Mr.  Prick,  Mr.  Bouchxr,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr.  Oundkrson,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  1^.  Kindness.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  MtntTHA,  Mr.  Wilson,  ISx. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vkhto,  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Hitbbard.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Hartnxtt  and  Mr.  Mrazxk. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
MrrcHZLL,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr,  Fauntrot.  and 
Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  633:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 


MctGrath.  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  PuQUA,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Towns,  li^. 
Frost,  Mr.  OvirxNS.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  and  Ms.  Kaptttr. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Leland.  Bfr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  837:  Bfr.  Stangeland. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Hartnett.  and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Strang, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
I^.  Spratt.  Bfr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr. 
McKxRNAN,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Htrrro.  Mr.  Oun, 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Erdrzich.  Mr. 
Carnxy,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
HXFNXR,  Mr.  Srumway,  Mr.  Stratton,  Ms. 
Snowx,  Mr.  ToRRXs,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rose. 
tir.  Craig,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Manton,  Bfr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Pricx,  Mr. 
Campbxll,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
nLANKLiN,  1^.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Dm^icAN,  and 
ICr.  I^HMAN  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
iRBJUfD.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mrs.  Holt,  ttx. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. VLs.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Weiss,  VLr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  VLt.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  IMr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Stokks,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hutto,  Hi.  Frost. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Spencx, 
Mr.  VoLKMKR,  Mr.  SxnnA.  Mr.  Henry,  Hi. 
English,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Andrkws.  Mr.  Batss, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Courtkr,  Mr. 
Dannxmxyxr,  B£r.  E>(erson,  Mr.  Fxighan. 
Mr.  Foley,  Bdr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
LoDTLXR.  Mr.  LUNGRXN.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Vli.  Neal.  Mr. 
NixLSON  OP  Utah,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Zschau.  Mrs. 
Bocgs,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Skeen,  and 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xaii, 
29.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Ambassador,  Embassy  of  Japan,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  relative  to  Japan's  1985  budget: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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REGUUVTTON  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerli  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  Information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  CoifcaxssioNAi.  Racoao. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  Included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1984: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
PiLB  Om  Copy  Wfth  thi  Skcrctahy  of  thi  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  WriH  the  Clebx  op  the  House  op  REPRESEirrATivEs: 
This  pa«e  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  aw  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Piotn»E  ih  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Repoet'"  Hbadino  Below: 
••Preliminahy"  Report  ('Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

■Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "J,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requlremenU  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pdesuaiit  to  Federal  Reoulatior  op  Lobbtiro  Act 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

2d 

Sd 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  Ih  Geheral.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  sucli  firm  may 
Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(il)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Orgahization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  /lie  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" —ReporU  by  Agents  or  Employee*.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resoluUons, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  fUing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  sUtutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 

3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and    expenditures    in   connection   with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly '  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4'  and  fill  out  items  "D "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.4 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  E>e8cription.  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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EUW  (OVtDO,  IMI  DU«  STKET  AlBMKtXM  V»  27314 

MMMS  OUtCKNeUSH  HURMG  t  STUMT.  PO  eOX  »4  COUMH  SC  mm.. 

HEMV  D  ANNS.  PO  HK  ;SI1I  WASHINGTON  DC  »013 

MCHWi  J  M.nEII.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  NASHMGTDN  K  n036 


AMEDCAN  ASSN  OF  nSSXKNTS  OF  MOEPENKNT  COUiGES  I  UNK .  BOK  723  HEXBUK  D  t3M0„... 
AMERCAN  SOCCTY  OF  ANESTHESIOUIGSTS.  1201  PEMKnVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 

WmS  J  AWAY.  PC.  SUITE  712  444  II  CAPmX  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

Do 

ANDERSON  HIBEY  NAUNEW  i  BtAIR.  170t  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVl,NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009.. 

LEWS  D  ANDREWS  JR.  1125  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

AXNOIO  t  PORTER.  1200  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVi.  WW  WASHMGIDN  K  2003( 

JOE  M  AUSlfY  JR,  431  nRST  STREH,  St  WA9INGT0N  DC  20003 „ 

QUMTER  S  BAKU.  PO  BOX  Ml  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 . 


B6H0P  VmamS  coon  PUNCEU  l  REYNOIDS.  1200  ITTN  STREH.  NW,  TIH  FL  NRSMSnil  DC  2003t.. 

JACK  A  BUM.  1015  IITH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

STUART  J  BRAHS.  1150  «  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

BUCHANAN  MGERSOU.  PC.  16(7 1  STREH.  M.  9IM  FL  WASHMGRM  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


JAMCt  L  BURCN.  lOSO  CONNECTICUT  AVBRIE.  NW,  »m  WASNMERM  K  20031.. 

OARI  W  BURGENER.  PO  BOX  1116  RANCH  SANTA  FE  CA  92067 - 

ROY  BUSSEWITZ.  1319  F  STRIT.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

BUTUR  (  BMHN,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Do.. 


HELEN  C  BUTLER,  1630  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE^  NW,  #202  WASHMGIDN  DC  20009.. 


CAOWAUOER  WKiXERSHAM  t  TAH,  7TM  FlOOil  1333  NEW  HAaKHK  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

f  PATROA  CAILAHANJ776  F  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .....,,-,,■ -.. 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BMBM  HUNTER  GRAY  HOFRUN  I  GRl.  2550  M  ST  ,  NW,  #275  WASHMGTON  DC  20037. 


Do.. 


WUJAII I  CASSaMAN  II  .  2000  L  STRET.  NW.  #B02  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 


CASSBV  AND  ASSOCHIES,  MC,  9»  L'nFANT  RA2A.  S.W.  SUHE  1401  WASHMGRM  DC  20024.. 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


CHADSOURNE  PARK  WMTESHIE  t  WOlfF,  1101  <«HMT  AIKNUE,  NW  RMSHMGIDH  DC  200tS.. 


Do.. 


OMMERS  ASSOCUTES.  MC,  1411  K  SIRET.  NW.  f  SOO  WASHMGTON  DC  2O0OSl_ 

Do - -. 

R  NANCY  OKX.  1250  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20005 - 

DONAUI  C  OARIL  1224  OU)  COURt  HOUSE  ROAD  TYSONS  CORNER  VA  22110 

COLETTE  R  COLEMAN.  311  FMST  STREH.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20001 . 


LB*  COUINS.  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NE.  #310  WASHMGTON  DC  20002_ 

TIM  COITON,  PO  BO  491  CHESTER  PA  19016 -. 

GERAUI  R  60NJ)0R.  1030  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGIDN  DC  2000S. 

SMBU  A  CONSAUL  BAICOR  PtAZA  4049  GOLF  RQAO  SXONE  1.  60077 

ROHH  A  COOPER.  3231  WYNFORD  DRNE  FAMFAX  VA  22031 


UW  OFFCES.  JAMES  C  CORMAN,  PC,  1420  16TH  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036. 
Do.. 


CRAMER  HABER  t  lUNS,  PC.  811  CONNECTCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

WtUAM  C  OMMER.  811  CONNECnCUT  AVL.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20006 

REWIO  L  CRAWFORD,  311  FUST  SIROT.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20001.. 


CRONEU  I  MORMG  IIW  CONNECTICUT  AVi,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  FRANKLM  DA0U5T,  PO  BOK  12910  OMRtlSIDN  SC  29412 

DAVE  POU  (  WAROWELL  1575  EYE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20005 

THORUS  A  DAVB,  SUITE  407  499  S  CAPITOL  ST  ,  SW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20003. 

Do 

DEBEVOSE  t  PLNVTON,  1777  F  ST ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 . 


DQMEY  MGDAR.  t  YOUNa  CHID.  1629  K  STREH.  NW.  #1000  WASHMGIDN  K  20006- 

Do 


ROBBIT  A  DBWW.  600  MnUMD  ADOUE.  SW,  #202W  MASHMCIDH  DC  20(24 
HCHAa  DESANTO,  9200  EDMONSIDN  RQAD^#304  GRSNBaT  MO  20770 


DEWEY  BALLANIME  BUSHBY  PALMER  6  WOtiO,  1775  PBMSYIVAMA  AVL.  MfWASMGiDNK  2000(1 
TM  DUDGEON.  1250  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


KY  r  EWMG  JR..  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003(. 

PAUL  H  EYER.  122  C  SIRET.  NW#875  WASHMGTON  K  20001 .. 
WKUAM  D.  FAY,  1130  17TH  SnET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


FEDtRAIBN  FDR  AMERICAN  AFGHAN  ACTOI.  236  MASSACHUSTT5  AVENUE,  NE  WASHMGIDN  DC  20002.         

FMIEY  naiBU  WAGNER  HEME  UNOERBERG  MANUY  (  CASEY^IOTM  FlOOil  1120  CDHNBnOIT  tUL.  NW  NRSNMGTOR  DC  2MK. 

OMGHT  R  FBHER,  600  MARYUM)  AVENUE,  SW,  #700  WASHJNGIDN  DC  20024 

JAMES  L  FORD,  1333  NEW  MMPSMRE  AVEWL  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

GARRETT  «  COMPANY,  1630  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #202  WASHMGIDN  K  20009. 
Do. 


NANCY  WHORTON  GEORGE.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STRET.  SW.  #400  WASHMGIDN  K  20003. 
GEORGE  TMIOTHY  OQJIO.  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUL  NW,  #204  WASHMGIDN  K  2003(... 
GOLD  I  UEBENOOOO,  INC.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUL  NW,  #980  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 


Dl.. 

Do. 


BENSON  S  GOIDSTEM,  1600  M  STRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

LAWRENCE  T  GRAHAM.  1401  NEW  VDRX  AVENUL  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


GREATER  WASHMGTON/HARYIANO  SERVICE  STATION  ASSN,  9200  EDMONSIDN  ROAD.  #304  GROaaT  ■)  20770  . 

RANOY  GREEN.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUL  SW,  #510  WASHMGIDN  K  20024 ~ 

H  THOMAS  GREENL  412  1ST  ST.  S£  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 - 

DALIAS  L  GWVNN.  BALCOR  PIAU  4149  GOLF  ROAO  SXOIUE  IL  60077 . 


HOUY  ELBABTN  HAZARD.  400  FIRST  STRET.  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20001 
Do 


HERON  BURCMTTE  RUCXERT  t  ROTHWELL.  1200  NEW  HAMFSMRE  AVENUE,  Ml,  #420  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


Do.. 


J  0  HTTTU.  3137  S.  14IH  ST  ARLINGTON  »A 

AOONB  L  HOFFMAN.  3255  GRACE  STRET.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20007. 

Do. 

Do.. 


LEE  F  HOUIMANN.  7315  WISCONSIN  AVC.NUE,  #825W  BETHESOA  MD  20(14 _„. 

LOIS  HOLWEROA-HOYT,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUL  SW,  #770  WASMNGTON  K  20024.. 

HOPHNS  t  SUTTER,  SUH  4200  THREE  FIRST  NATIOilAL  PIAZA  CMCAGO  K.  606(2 

MARION  HOPHNS.  1400  S  2ITH  STRET.  APT  8  ARUNGTDN  VA  22206. 

GARY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20007.. 

Do  

CATHERME  L  MUS.  1000  ICTH  STRET,  NW,  #800  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  L  ««.  412  FIRST  STREET,  SE  WASMNGTON  K  20003 


Ema|«/OM 


SOOTY  OF  AMERCAN  FLOOSIS 

STAH  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA  BUDGT  t  CONTROL  BQMH) 

NATDNAL  RTAIL  MEROUNTS  ASSN 


NATHAN  LfWM  (FDR  47TH  STRET  PHOTO) 
SOUR  ENBBY  touSTHS  ASSN 
MSimilD  BRASUHO  DE  SKRUNGW 
COMMITTH  FOR  EOWTABLE  COMPENSATION 
SaeS  CORFDMTE  KSEARCH  (  SUmMT.  MC 
JOE  H.  AUSUY.  A  COWDHtTDN 

MUASSN 
NAnONAl  MASS  RTAUC  M5ITIUTE 
GETTY  NOtnCAST  JOBBBB  i  DBTRMUTORS  ASSN 
AMOBAN  ODUNOL  OF  UFE  HSURANCL  MC 

cuwwcp 

EXPRESS  POODS  CO.  MC 


GENERAL  MST«MBIT  CORP 

GROCOY  HANUFACIURBB  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

IMGASOD  BBGY  CORP 

WHEY  PIODUCn  ISIITUTE 

GOU)  (  HBBBOOD.  MC 

HXBY  RANCH  CO 

MIOML  ASSN  OF  PRNAII  PSTCMAUK  HOSPnAlS 

PIOHOen  MUIUAL  LH  MSURANCE  CO 

Gwrieo     

MOCATTA  METALS  CORRRAinN 
MIOML  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
ALLSTATE 
GBMGHPMnCCORP 


PDmAH  HAM  SOMOHBa  KAUFMAN  (  DOTY.  LTD  (FOR:  APCOA.  MQ 

ALBUNOa  GBAHAN  taL  ASSN 

WWN  UNNERSnY 

OTY  OF  KATTBaUE 

POIYIKMNK  BBIIIUIE  01  NEW  YDRX 

Roocsra  HsmuiE  OF  iramoGY 

AHBBAN  PWa  MSmUIE 
AmJBI  ENBBY  S8MCES.  MC 

BEAR  STEARNS  MB  CO 

NAIOIN.  ASSN  OF  RETOI FBHIAL  EMPLOYEES 

DETROn  t  MACHMC  RMIWAY  CO 

SffiT  KTAL  MR  CDNaiOMK  CONTRMTDRS-  NAn  ASSN 

WOMIAL  RE51AMWNT  ASSN 

HUnHH  COW  AGAKI  dSSSME  LHSUIVN 

rOMSflWINM  SMnUUMG  CO 

HEALIN  MDUSTRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


BAUOD(/A«CAH  EVRESS.  MC 

ulwaste 


COHMTTH 

GARCaRfOWnON 

DW  ODUHTT  ariBMIDML  AMPORT  

OWa  HABB  t  LUnS,  PC  (FOR:  DADE  COUNTY  HIERHAnONAl  mnO) 
NAIDMl  KSIAiNMNT  ASSN 
■ESIBM  GOVBHORr  ASSN 


HMO  CO  LTD 

UilWSICDNP  

SPBMl  COH  FDR  Ui.  EXPORTS 

MHTMHP  RHWCML 

STAIUE  OF  LJBBmr-aLJS  BUND  FOUNDATION.  MC 

GOJOMHOT  EMPLOYEES  MSURANCE  CO 

HAirUND  SAMHGS  SHARE  MSURANCE  CORP 

MIOM.  ASSN  OF  (BEPBBBn  MSURERS 

FMMBB'  EDUCATOW.  (  C(M)PEKATM  UMDN  OF  AMBBCA 

GREATB  HASHMGIDN/MARYIAND  SERVCE  SIAH*  ASSN 

GiEsawcEcnp 

DBTUBI  SmS  COUNO.  OF  THE  Ui 


VMSON  I  EWE  (FOR:  FEDERAL  LA»  BANI  ASSHS  OF  TEXAS  SIOCRHOIDEIS'  OCFBS 

HJ»1 

AOBM  OSTBMTMC  ASSN 
RAnOHM.  COAL  ASSN 

Nn  YDRI  in  MSURANCE  CO 

WnONN,  FH)  OF  N»BIIBn  BUSMESS 

ATUNIC  REWBII  CO 

GOffRM»T  OF  THE  REPUBLC  OF  HAH) 

RBMBUC  OF  ORNA  ON  TAMAN 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  ' 

MPAKSE  AMBBCAN  011206  LEAGUE 

BfCnOMC  DATA  SYSTEMS 


ITIL  CONTAMER  CORP,  55  FRANOSbO  STRET.  6TH  Fl  SAN  FRANOSOO  CA  M133- -r-.-i;;.- -. 
STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON.  THE  POWER  MUSE  3255  GRAQ  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 
JONES  (  WINBURN,  SUm  1040  1101  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 


BBGY  RESEAROI  CORP  #200  , 

BMTAaU  UFEASSURANg  SOOETY  OF  THE  U  X  ' 

FBIBMTED  (MSIDRS,  MC 
GUKIWTTBS  BRaNEBRNG  CORP 
WRDTTOgUP/MARRDn  OMP 

OR.  (NEsnen  (smuTi 

TEXAS  nni0SDBB  ASSN 
MVESIHBd  COMPANY  MSIITUTE 
MTDWL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

JUnCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN 

NATDIAL  AUTOMOBRi  DEALERS  ASSN 

BAICOR/AMBCAN  EXPRESS,  MC 

COMHmEE  FOR  HURWK  lEGaAini 

FR»OS  OF  ANRIAIJ,  MC 

AMBBCAN  GRAPE  nOWBB  ALLMNCE  FDR  FAR)  HMOE 

CASTU  AND  COOK 

KRBMDUSnB.(C 

GRAY   (   CO   PUeiC  COHMUMCATmS  Bia   MC    (FOR;   QOVBMHENT  OF 

GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  OMMUNCATnE  MR  MC  (FDR:  RBVBUC  OF  HMEA) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUeiK  COMMUMCATDC  Ma  MC  (FOR:  REPUBUC  OF  TURRET) 

AMERCAN  WADEMY  OF  FAMR.Y  PNYSCIANS 

lANE  BAMUNG  GROUP 

BAMCniALAGH 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  OlMHUNCATnNS  Ma  MC  (FDR:  MUTUAL  OF  OMHM) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  MC  (FDR:  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

BETHLfMBI  SIEE  CORP 

NATIONAL  AUIDMDBU  DEAURS  ASSN 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBIK  COMMUMCATIONS  Ma  WC  (FDR:  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKEY) 
AMERCAN  AUTOMOTIVE  LEASMG  ASSN 


HAIH) 
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OrfauMoi  ■  MMdm  Fiai 


Do.. 
Do. 


BtltDJ  UMPETMN.  Itlt  KW  HMKMK  MMIE.  NW.  tW  HMSMWION  DC  20001 -. 

Un  SOOUR  FBHMN  HAYS  (  HMDUR.  1575 1  ST .  NW  SUTH  1150  WASHMGTDN  DC  20001. 

tio,  mm  t  GATE.  1333  m  wtshk  mam.  nw  washmgtun  k  2003e.. 

nous  F  KOlfY  ■.  311  FUST  STREn.  NW  WASMMCTON  DC  20001 

HMOfiy  KUr.  1101  ISTHST.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 — 

am  FMANCIAl  SEmOS.  MC.  120  SOUTH  lASAlU  STDin  CMCAGD  I.  60003.. 

MMTm  ( LOOWMrr,  1900  m  st.  nw  washmcton  k  20036 

Auon  8  nnu.  laoo  1  stkh.  nw.  #120  washmgtdn  k  20006 

GBMU)  J  KWKH.  1133  ISTH  STKH.  NW  WASHNCTON  K  20036 

IMTKMO  R  KIAUSt.  THE  nuSBURV  CENTER  IB  3271  NNNEAmfi  M  SS«B 

EAIB.  R  KREMER.  1620  EYE  SIREn.  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


UIHUEN  BONNER  mOMNUiR.  600  WATER  SIREH.  SW,  #207  WASHINGTON  K  20024- 

KUYKNOAU.  COWXNY.  517  310  STHH.  SE  MASHMGniN  DC  20003 

Ot 

Dd - 

Ot 


Di.. 
Dd.. 
Dt.. 
b.. 


OM  H  niYRENOAU.  517  UK)  STREH.  SE  WASHMeiOl  OC  20003 

I  B  IMP.  1615  H  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20062. 


Mil  F  LAUENSTEM.  1745  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  MGHWAY,  #1000  ARUNCTON  M  22202.. 

MCMAa  R  LEMW,  1319  F  STREH.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

lESNK  1  COMPANY.  14701  GW  OOEN  BOWK  DRIVE  UPPER  MARLBORO  MO  20772 

ROBEn  a  UBERATORE.  11»  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003(.. — 

ROY  UTTUFIID.  15900  (*«Wr  LANE  BOW«  MO  20716  _.. 

GEMU)  D  LORE.  1050  CONNECTtUT  AVENUi  NW.  #401  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

nWTHY  LOVAM.  1632  MT  EAGIE  PUO  AlEXANORIA  VA  22302 - 

SYLVESTER  LUKE,  ill  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


GMY  B  HMSONAUl.  1115  1/2  MOEPENOENCE  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003... 

NED  W  MASSEE.  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 

lAMES  a  MASSE.  1730  RHODE  SUNO  AVENUE.  NW.  #400  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036  .. 

R  a  mcsrhe.  MBSssm  petroleum  couno.  po  bo  42  jacxson  ms  39205 

lACK  MCSCNAU)  ASSOOAIES.  SUITE  610  1120  20TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20031.. 

D> 

JACK  MCSONAIO.  1120  20TH  STREH.  NW.  #610  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 


KUrr  CHARLES  MCMUAN.  1010  WGCDNSM  AVENUE.  NW,  #100  WASHMETON  OC  20017.. 

LESUE  S  MEAD.  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JOHAMIA  S.R.  MENOELSON,  2025  M  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 -. 

UHT  D.  MEYBS.  412  fKI  SIREH.  SE  WASHMGRM  DC  20003 

Hi - 

Si 

JEFFREY  T  MLLER.  7  CAMPUS  DRIVE  PARS»iPANY  NJ  07054 

nSEPH  HMSH.  665  SHERATON  AVENUE  WEST  ORANGE  NJ  07052.. 


HMB  ASSOCIATES.  MC,  122  C  STREH.  NW.  #240  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 „ 

HAIIYN  MOONEY,  1701  PENN5YLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

W  K  L  MULLMS.  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVS  MGHWAY.  #1000  ARLMGTDN  VA  22202 

JOHN  L  NAPfR.  NAPCR  AND  JENNMGS  PO  DRAWER  995  BENNETTMIE  SC  29512 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OE  SOCIAl  WOIMERS.  7981  EASTERN  AVENUE  SILVER  SPRMG  MO  20910.. 
NORTHERN  TEIKOM.  MC.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW,  #605  WASHMGTON  K  20024... 

SHANNON  OTHESHR,  122  C  STREH.  NW,  #800  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

O'CONNOR  I  HANNAH.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 


PHUP  M  OA,  1919  PENNSVIVANM  AVENUE.  Mf.  #400  WASHMGTDN  K  200K- 
PATTON  BOGGS  i  BLOW,  SUTE  100  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037.. 

ENOCOn  PEABOOY.  71  SPIT  BROOK  ROAD  NASHUA  NH  03060 

LEEANN  PELHAM.  2030  M  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

THOMAS  D  PESTORUS.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1014  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

CLAY  I  PETERS.  1901  FENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 „ 

DCNNS  J  PHEUN.  ONE  THOMAS  CKLE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DAMa  J  PUERO  >.  PC.  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

FMM  POUTl.  10  CRESCENT  8EMH  DRIVE  BURLINGTON  VT  05402 

POWEU  GOIDSTEM  FRA2EII  t  MURPHY,  SUTE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20805.. 


PRESTON  THONGRMSON  ELUS  t  HOLMAN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
PRYOR  CASHMAN  SHERMAN  t  aYNN,  410  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1M22 

Do _ 

TOM  RAILSBACX.  BLUM  NASH  t  RAILS6ACX  1015  ItTH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20805 

JEANNE  RKHARDS.  218  0  STREH.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

RJA.  MC.  1250  EYE  STREH,  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

Do.. 
\a  R088MS  ASSOCIATES.  132  Q  STREH.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003...'. 

Do 

Do ....:,^,.. 

BRADliY  H  ROBERIS.  1899  L  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MNSIAEL  J  ROCK.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 

PETER  ROQOFF,  122  C  STREH,  NW.  #750  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

MOUa  J  ROMK.  1850  R  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 ._ 

RAYMOND  W  ROPER.  1601  DUKE  STREO  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 _. 

JOHN  W  ROSS.  425  13TH  STREH.  NW.  #1032  WASHINGTON  U  20004 

JOHN  C  ROTHER.  1909  II  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20049  . 


DEAN  SAGAR,  10<0  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #770  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SCHWMN  BRSyOE  CO,  1856  NORTH  KOSTNER  AVENUE  CHICAGO  H.  60639  .„■■„,. 

SEYEARTH  SHAW  FAMWEATHEII  i  GERALDSON,  1111  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036.. 

Dt 

SHEA  8  GOULD,  330  MAMSON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  1M17 

EUME  SHOCAS,  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 - 

UUHSNCE  E  SIEGEL.  1283  GREENSBORO  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

C  KYU  SIMPSON.  PC  BOK  3  HOUSTON  TX  770CI 


Enployw/Cieit 


Orgmution  ot  MdwidHN  Fing 


BIBI  WIftftt  MI'MIIUtBll    Mf* 

BURuHblUH  NUKIHUQI,  HL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ASCS  COUNTY  OFFa  EMPLOYEES  (NASCOE) 

ARRBIAN  NATHNAl  COMMmEE  OF  AMERKA 

PBNEER  SYSTEMS.  MC 

SCHWMN  BCYdE  CO 

NATIONAl  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

LTVCDIP 


MORGAN  nn  CO 

SUNCOMnWYMC 

MO  COIMMNCATIONS  CORP 

FUSaURY  COMPANY 

MOTOR  VEHRIE  NANUfACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  U.S.  MC 

SPKf  SERVCES,  MC  (SSI)  OF  AMERKA 

ALPHA  21  CORP 

BROYMU  FUMITURE  MOUSTRKS 

BNOVMU  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

em;  t  CMMEAN  FOUNDATION 


THERESA  VARNER,  1909  «  STREET,  HW  WASHMGTON  X  20049 

KRISTIN  LEA  VEHRS   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW,  #1160  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

Do 


VERNER  LIIPFERT  BERNHARO  MCPHERSON  I  HAND,  CHTD,  1660  I  STREH,  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

NANa  WALIAO.  INC,  6404  CAMROSE  TERRACE  BHHESOA  MD  20817 

ROLAND  WESUY,  1159  DUAIL  RUN  BOLMGBROOK  H.  60439 

FORD  B  WEST   1015  IITH  STREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 


ROBERT  L  WHITMIRE   1745  JEFFERSON  DAVE  HUHWAV,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

WILLIAMS  t  JENSEN  PC    1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2M36 

Do 

THOMAS  C  WOODS,  1660  L  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

6ARNABV  W  2ALL.  1424  16TH  STREF,  NW.  #707  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 


DONALD  ZARM.  BLUM  NASH  8  RAIISBACK  1015  18TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20036.. 

LEO  C  ZEFERETTI,  9912  FORT  HAMILTON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 -. 

Do 


E«*la|«r/aMt 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RET1RE0  PERSONS 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  200L0GCAI  PARKS  8  AQUARMMS 

TEXAS  SHRMP  ASSN 

MUTUAL  OF  AMERCA 

MTIRNATHNAL  FUND  FOR  ANNUL  WELFARE 

FERTUZER  MSIITUTE 

GENERAL  DYNAMCS 

AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

FUST  DATA 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

FAR  CONGRESSXMAL  TASK  FORa  MC 

GETTY  NORTHEAST  JOeSERS  8  DISTRSUTORS  ASSN 

GRUMMAN  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORP 

PRATT  AND  WMTNEY 


HUSIAHOOIP 

PBEGRME  RESOURCES.  MC 

ROHRI  THOMPSON 

KUYKENDAU  COMPANY 

CHMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

GBOAIDYNAMCS 

FOOD  RESEARCH  8  ACTION  CENTER 

BREED  COmRATDN 

CHRYSIEROORP 

OUTER  WASHMGTON/MARYIAND  SERVO  STATRM  ASSN 

H0FFMANN4A  ROCHE,  MC 

OOMY  HUIR  ASSOCIATES 

CRAHER  HABa  8  LUKE.  PC  (FOR:  DADE  COUNTY  MTERNATHNAL  AMFCRT) 

FEDERAnON  OF  ARE 

WE5IVAC0C0RP 

FREEPan«MORAN.  MC 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MSTITUTE 

AMBKAN  TEXTU  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE.  MC 

CQAUmN  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Ma  MCDONALD  ASSOQATES   INC  (FOR   AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  MSTTTUTE. 

MaiCOlMALDI 


I  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  CMUTHN  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 


TECHNOLOGY) 
GROCERY  MANUFADUSRS  OF  AMERICA,  MC 
MTOIAl  COUNQl  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 
MTRMAL  PUeiC  RAOn 
HUCHENG  MTERNAT10ML  CO 
lai*  PROPEITIS.  MC 
SMI  KANE  PACXMG 
MieCO  BRMOS,  MC 
US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTITUTOIS 
OMMTTEE  FDR  FARMWORKER  PROGRAMS 
L  L  DU  PONT  K  NEMOURS  8  CO 
GEIBML  DYNAMCS 
OREGON  MIF  COMMSSHN 


scon  SNM.  1717  MASSM9IUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  #503  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

PETER  B  SIONE.  1050  CONNECTLUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #980  WASHMCTON  K  20036 „ 

SPICE  SERVICES.  MC  (SSI)  OF  AMERCA.  7015  GULF  FREEWAY.  #140  HOUSTON  TX  770(7.. 

aVB  J  STAHR  JR,  1815  H  STREF.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

XWN  J  STMK,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HttHWAY.  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.. 


STEVEN  F  STOOMEYER.  SUITE  610.  ONE  lAfAVETTE  CENTRE  SOUTH  1120  20TH  SIKH.  Ml  WSHMEnM  K  2tl3i.. 

Do 


JANE  S  STONE.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054 

PAUL  M  TENDUR,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #840  WASHINGTON  X  20001., 
Do.. 


DANA  S  THOMPSON,  418  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREF.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20001 - 

JAY  C  TOWNLEY,  1856  NORTH  KOSTNER  AVENUE  CHICAGO  IL  60639 

SHANNON  B  TUa.  311  FIRST  STREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 ..,.^: 

VAN  NESS  FELDMAN  SUTCLJFFE  CURTS  8  LEVENBERC  PC.  7TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERCA 

AMERCAN  BUS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  SK  OF  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVES 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SMnMUC  BECKMAN  CORP 

STEU  SERVCE  CENTER  MSTITUTE 

AMERON  PUeUC  POWER  ASSN 

BRWDCAST  MUSC.  MC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

EBASCO  SERVCES.  MC 

WIDERNESS  SOCIETY 

PAOnC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

MTEGRATED  RESOURCES.  MC 

ALTER  GROUP 

COAUTXM  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0  EDMUND  aUBB 

FEDERAL  JUDGES  ASSN 
ENMRONMENTAL  POLCY  INSTITUTE 
GLOBAL  COMMUNCATHNS 
WEDTECHCORP 

NATCNAl  COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
NEW  YORK  STAH  HOUSING  RNANO  AGENCY 
PHOEMXHOUSE 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  AOVERTSMG  AGENCIES 
AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENDENT  COIUGES  8  UNIVERSITIES 
AMERCAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  MSURANCE.  INC 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORETS 
NATKMAL  CATTUMEN'S  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS  , 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGMG  I 

I 

AMERCAN  SW  OF  PENSHN  ACTUARIES 
JOHNSON  8  MGGINS 
REPUBLJC  OF  HAITI 
AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 
SATELLHE  BUSMESS  SYSTEMS 
BROWN  8  ROOT,  mC 
SOLAR  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 
GOLD  8  LIEBENGOOO  INC 

CASSIDr  i  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

GENERAL  DrNA;4CS 

ALLNF  COMMUNCATUNS  SERVICES.  INC 

JKK  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR   AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE. 

INC) 
JACK  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR:  COALITION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MOUSTRI 

AL  TECHNOLOGY) 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUF/CTURERS 
TENDLER  8  BCGINS  (FOR  GEOOESCQ) 

TENDUR  8  BCGINS  (FOR  SOUUQSICS  CORP)  I 

SHEF  MFAL  8  AM  OlNDITnNMG  CONTRACTORS'  NAH  ASSN 
SCHWMN  BCYCU  CO 
NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 
MTERNATKINAL  LEBURE  HOSTS.  LTD 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS  * 


January  31,  1985 


'All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1984: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recoro,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pn^  Ohi  Copy  With  thk  Secretaky  or  the  Senate  akd  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clzkx  op  the  House  op  Represektatives: 

This  page  (page  1  >  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Rioht  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  F^ll  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "8."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Pspral  Rxoulation  op  Loutino  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

Ut 

M 

3d 

4ttl 

(Mmrk  one  aquare  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firml,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(11)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  tpeciflc 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly "  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  ""Quarterly"  Report.^ 

APPIDAVrr 

(Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D.  "— (a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  'contribution'  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  v/hether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Employer —(i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Hi)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  <u  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  More.—Vfhen  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  ""B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ,  <'ro"  JfP-  ^  ^^'^*'  'i^  *^^^P  , 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  "'  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  piease  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  j^  j^  ^^le  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   daU   under   the   headings    "Amount"   and 

gj,(j  ••7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 

-  .  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

Loans  Received  lowing  example: 
"The  term   contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through _ 19 ) 

11    $         Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  C^hlcago,  IIL 

12.  $ '"Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General  ""The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1-  » Public  relations  siid  advertising  services  j  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

2-  » Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j,  p^^  ^heete  of  paper 

_    ^  ^,,t  '  ...    ».  J    J  _i      ,-. ►_.  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  Ubulate  data  as  to 

l  » G«^  °r  *=°"i:?^JJ"°:S  ^'iftl il"^M.?HV^HUtrih„tlnn  ex^nditures  \mder  the  foUowing  heading:  "Amount, "  "Date  or 

*  » Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution  oites."  -Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 

^9?^^  ,..,,.  „        ..,!»,„    .    ,  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  foUowing  example: 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  """'  »-»«•" 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph  _  ,       „  ^  ^  j  j  .,  o  *    n 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  i4mounf     Date  or  Dates-Name  and  Address  of  Recipient-Purpose 

«•  » All  other  expenditures  11.760.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

9.$ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1    through  "8")  ♦i.iw.w    •  •.•■  .,       ,^   ;,  ^        ,,,         ,       ,  »i, 

10.  $ .^..Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.-Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  BlU." 

*"**  '  $2,400.00    7-16, 8-15,  9-15:    Britten  St,  BUten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Loans  Made  to  Others  Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

"The  term   expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

12.$ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  ^^        *^ 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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AMERICAN  RAN0R$  ASSN                                     

2.50000 
2.500.00 
)4jn.«l 

53  S3 

ROIARD  F  AU.  729  15TH  STRtn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 _     „            

ASSOCIATED  BWUJERS  I  CONTR/CTORS,  MC „    

tUCTON  ALLOK  400  FIST  ST    NW  RM  »1  WASHMGTOI  DC  70001                                    

BROTHERHOOD  OF  HAWTENANQ  OF  WAY  EMFUffiS 

ROBERT  G.  AUIN,  sue  STREP  NEWASHMGIDM  DC  20002 

CARF                 ,           ,           ,                

AlilAMX  AGAMST  HANDGUNS.  PO  BOX  757M  NASHMGTON  X  ?00I3 

AUJANCE  OF  AMERCAN  INSURERS  1501  NDOOnEU)  ROAD  «400  WEST  SOUUMUK  1  (OlM „  . 

11.94100 

AUIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY,  1925  K  STREH,  NW  #507  WASHMGTON  K  20006..    „_ 

ROBERT  F  AllNUT  950  1 'FNFANTPIA7A  SW  WASHINGTON  or  70024                   

^n^^w^J^Twm  wtfi  iitf  idrp 

7.25000 

15.55 
U77  00 

AtlTFl  CORPORATION  100  FXFCUT^F  PARKWAy  HUDSON  OH  U2% 

JOSEPH  C  AUWARBEN.  220  DAMEL  WEBSTER  HWY  SOUTH  MERRMAOI  NH  030M 

OXISMAN  RRTRUMFNT  CO 

HARVEY  AIIIR,  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20062 _        

US  CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE 

20000 

3.ooom 

2.11200 
1.50000 

THOMAS  H  AlTIKnR,  1575  1  STREH,  NW  #525  WASHMGTON  DC  70005 

MINMG  i  RECLAMATION  COUNOl  OF  AHQBR .   .. 

50.00 

RICAROO  »  AlVARAOO,  2550  M  STREH,  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

SIGNAL  COMPANIES  MT 

NATIOHAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

SUSAN  E  AlVARADO,  1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

no  29 
IAX)00 

AMAIGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNUN,  AFL-OO,  5025  WBCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTCR  K  20016 ..    

AMAlGAtlATED  TRANST  UNUN.  NATL  CAP  DIV  619,  100  MOIANA  AVE,  NW,  #403  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.... 

fiOlE  A  AMBRO  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  719  2301  S  JEFFERSON  OAVB  DR  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

Do                                                                                                                           

ASSOCIATED  UNWERSnO 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK  NEW  YORK 

1.600.00 
9.600.00 
2.40000 
9.640.24 

1,17112 

7,37479 

5175 

9.640.24 

ROBERT  P  MI8R0SE.  14615  UJNE  OAK  ROAD  EDEN  PRAME  MN  55344 .„    „.... 

mnPFRATM  pnwFR  A.ssnciATm        

AKRKAN  4CADEIIIY  OE  FAHIY  PHYSICIANS.  1740  WEST  92NO  ST  KANSAS  OIY  MO  64114 

AMERICAN  AOVERTSMG  FEDERATION,  SUIH  1000  1400  II  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 .„          

AMFRTAN  ARTS  AIIIAMI   474  C  ST    N(  WASHMCTON  DC  70002 

42.71707 
34.5M.62 

75J72.51 
22J32J1 

ARBKAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOTMENT,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  AliXANORIA  VA  22301 

AMERRAN  ASSN  OF  BIOOO  BAMS.  SUnt  600  1117  NORTH  19TH  SIREF  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

AMERXMt  ASSN  OF  EDUmiENT  LESSORS.  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREH  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 
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AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EXPORTERS  t  NVORTERS.  11  WEST  42NO  STREH.  30TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10036.. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  MEAT  PROCESSORS.  PO  BOX  269  ELI2ABETHT0WN  PA  17022 

AMEMCAN  ASSN  OF  PORT  AUTHORITCS.  MC.  1010  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN.  till  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 — 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN.  1120  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE.  MC.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #209  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

AMERCAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATKN.  SUITE  520  1150  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

AMERCAN  COUNCI.  OF  LIFE  MSURANCE.  MC.  1150  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED,  225  TOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  L  60066 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  6  CONGRESS  OF  MDUSTRIAL  0RGAN2ATX1NS,  115  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006- 

AMERKAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  1701  N  FT  MYER  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ~ - 

AMERKAN  FROZEN  FOOD  MSI.  17W  DID  MEADOW  RD.  #100  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

AMERKAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN.  1200  15TH  SIREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMERCAN  HEILIMC  MSTITUTE  PUBUC  AFFAMS  COMMITTEE.  1730  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

AMERKAN  HERITAGE  CENTER.  SUITE  H  11244  WAPIES  MRL  RO  FAIRFAX  VA  22030 

AMERCAN  HONEY  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  366  MMCO  OK  73059 _ 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN.  140  N  LAKE  SHORE  DR  CHCAfiO  IL  60611 


AMERKAN  HOTU  6  MOIU  ASSN.  lit  SEVENTH  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10fll9.....,._.;... 

AMERKAN  HIST  OF  MERCHANT  SMPPMG^  SUITE  1000  1625  (  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

AMERKAN  INSURANCE  ASSN,  B5  X)HN  ST  NEW  YOBl  NY  10031 

AMERKAN  SRAU  PUBLC  AFFAIRS  COMH,  #412  444  N  CAPITOL  SI,  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 
AMERCAN  LAND  TITU  ASSN,  1121  L  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 . 


AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPlklS  I  SECURITY  ASSETANCE.  #4400  475  ItNFANT  PU2A,  SW  NASHMGIDN  K  20024.. 

AMERCAN  LIBRARY  ASSN.  50  E  HURON  ST  CHCAOO  R  60611 

AMERCAN  MALTMG  BARLEY  ASSN.  MC,  735  NORTH  WATER  SIRET,  #901  MIRMUREE  Wl  53202 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE.  PO  BOX  355*  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

AMERKAN  MEOKAL  ASSN,  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST  CMCAQO  IL  60610 

AMERKAN  HEDCAL  CARE  I  REVIEW  ASSN,  SUITE  210  5410  GRO5VEN0R  lANE  BETHESOA  HD  20B14 

AMERKAN  MEOCAL  PEER  REVKW  ASSN.  SUITE  510  440  FMST  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

AMERKAN  MHAL  DETECTOR  MANUFJCTURERS'  ASSN,  2>14  NATXMAL  DR  GARLAND  TX  75401 

AMERKAN  MWERS  CONKRENCE,  400  ARRrr.NAVY  OR  ARLMGTON  VA  22202 


AMERKAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  BOX  17407  DULLES  MTERMTKMAL  AMPORI  WASHMGTON  K  20041.. 

AMERCAN  MXUAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL  410  1ST  SI ,  SE  WASHMCTON  X  20003 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSN,  2420  PERSNMG  RO  KANSAS  OIY  MO  64101.. 


AMERKAN  OPTOHETRK  ASSN,  C/0  DR  XM  D  lUMBLM  SUOE  400E  600  HARYIAM)  AVE.,  9»  WASHMCIDH  K  20024 

AMERKAN  ORTHOTK  AND  PROSTHETK  ASSN,  717  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANORU  VA  22314 

AMERKAN  PAPER  MSTITUTE,  MC.  260  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

AMERKAN  PARATRANSH  MSTITUTE,  PO  BOX  340276  CORAL  GABLES  R  33134 


AMERKAN  PETROCHEMKAL  CONSUMERS,  1115  H  STREH,  NW,  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  20016.. 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSTITUIl.  1220  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037 

AMERKAN  POSTAL  WOMERS  UMON.  AFIOO.  117  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCION  X  20005 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOIOGCAL  ASSN.  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

AMERCAN  PU6LK  TRANSIT  ASSN.  1225  CONNECiai  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

AMERKAN  PUIPWOOO  ASSN.  1619  MASSWHUSETTS  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

AMERKAN  RADtt  REUY  LEAGUE,  MC,  225  MAM  ST  NEWMGION  0  06111 

AMERKAN  RETREAOERT  ASSN,  PO  BOX  17203  LOUSflLU  KY  40217 __ 

AMERKAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN,  SWTE  964  1030  ISTH  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 


Eii«l0|«r/0M 


1,700110 

724J5 

12,546J2 


42.190J6 

ijaaat 

3,726.00 


B9.2t2.00 


3J4O.0O 


UBJS5.15 


27J05i4 
I9J65J7 


93Jt7J0 


i2.on.oo 

7,61125 


UIOJO 


1.44IJB 
U1M2 
26.101.99 


AMERKAN  SHORT  LME  RAHRMO  ASSN.  2000  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  m  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCUTXM.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.  #510  WASHMGTON  K  20024. 

AMERKAN  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN,  1004  DUKE  ST  AlEXANDRK  VA  22314 .^....^.. 

AMERKAN  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I.  KOREA  I  VKTNAH  (AMVEIS)  ,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  lAMMM  MO  20706. 

AMERKAN  VETERMARY  MEDCAL  ASSN,  SUITE  121  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS,  MC.  SUIH  1000  1600  WRSON  BlVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  SHH>YARO  (WEREMX.  1600  WRSON  BOULEVARD.  #500  ARLMGTON  VA  22209 

AMERKAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  MSTITUTE,  1945  GAliWS  RQAO.  #405  VBMA  VA  22110 

AMERCANS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  VOTER  MmAUVE  AMENDMENT.  3115  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20007 

MORRS  J.  AMITAY,  PC,  SUITE  712  444  N  CAPITOL  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

Do - - 

Do.. 

Do.. 


IAN  S  AHUN080N,  1776  F  STREH,  W»  WASHMBION  K  20006. 
EDWARD  ANDERSEN,  1616  H  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006^ 


STEPHEN  0  ANDERSEN,  2000  L  STREH,  NW,  #320  WASHMGTON  X  20036..... 

BETTE  B  MDBBON,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  MR  WASHMCTON  K  2BB07 

H  nM AiiodisdN.' Vrgna'j^^ 

AND8IS0N  MBEY  NAUHEM  i  BLAR,  1701  NEW  HAMPSMS  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009 .. 

J  lEM  ANDERSON.  4111  FRANCONH  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

MMES  A  ANDERSON  M.  1725  K  STREH.  NW.  #710  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

MMERT  L  ANDERSON.  JOHN  DEERE  RD  MOUNE  «.  61265 

ROMRJM  R  ANDERSON,  10  WESIPORT  ROAD  WK.TON  Q  06197 

STEVEN  C  ANDERSON.  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RD  MdfAN  VA  22102 

WAYNE  C  ANDERSON.  NABGCO  BRANDS  PIAZA  PARSVPANV  NJ  07054 

WILLIAM  C  ANDERSON,  1101  16IH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


ANDREWS  t  KURIH.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW,  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

LEWIS  D  ANDREWS  JR ,  1125  En  STREH.  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  8  ANDREWS,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW.  #620  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

JACK  R  ANGELL,  1101  17TH  SIREH,  NW,  #704  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JAY  ANGOFF.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003  . 


J  DONALD  ANNETT,  1050  17TH  ST,  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

TDBMS  ANTHONY,  1119  H  STREH,  NW,  MIO  WASHMGTON  X  20006 ^ .^^.j^..;™^„ 

THOMAS  ANTONt  CASSON  CALDGJ^  i  MUTRYN  2600  VROMA  AVENUE.  MR,  #900  WASHMGIDN  K  20037.. 
PATRKX  S  ANTRM,  1800  K  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 


211.42M8 
40J4S.S8 
17.266JI 
34.7SU0 


1.700.00 
50JB 


42.19eJ6 
IJ40.S2 
2J72.n 
t5IlJ6 
89.2t2.80 
139J09.91 
3,240.80 


ZiMlM 


27J05.24 
I1J0377 


91Wi2 
5.7BUB 


6.500JH 


SUJI 
1.44tJi 

26.l61Jt 


3L2IUt 

zjmm 


mam.  saieluie  om  assn. 

NORIMMV  COiP... 


PAN  AMEMCAN  WDUI  AMHAYS,  MC- 
THDMPSOHMBICAL.. 


MIOHL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIUR8B . 
MiniAL  GRWGE.. 


CONSUMB  EMBBY  COUNOl  OF  AHBRCA- 


GMV  I  CD  PUBUC  COMHUNCATIIK  MR  MC 
GBAV  I  CO  rUBUC  COMMUHCATDNS  MR  MC 
GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUHCATDS  MR  MC 

HMnHTWI  PEIKIflM  B6T      .- - 

NATOW.  MUTFAIHY  HOUSK  FMMO  ASSN. 
IME  IC. 


FOR:  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA). 

FOR  PORTALS.  RC). 

FOR  US  BANKNOft) 


NATDIAl  ASSN  OF  WHOUSAlBMSmBUiaB.. 

OEOE  i  COMPANY 

BOMRDSOH-VDS... 


AMBBCMI  FROZEN  FOOD  MST.. 


NABQOO  BRANDS,  Rt  

M»aOeiT  KTROIBM  ASSOCWTDI  OF  AMBKA. 


SPACE  SBWKES  MC  OF  AMBBCA,. 
COHMniEE  FOR  EQUITABU  OOMPENSATU. 

Mon  m.  CORP — 

UNOED  MS  P»E  LJHE  CO 

OONOESS  MATCH. 

TEXACO,  MC.. 


APARTMENT  t  OFFtE  BUILMG  ASSN  OF  METROPDUTAN  WASHJC.  SUIH  600  1413  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMeiDN  OC  20005. 

JOHN  D  AflURJNO  JR,  1600  RHODE  61AND  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 ._;^^ 

XIHN  CHRISTIAN  ARCHER,  1730  RHODE  BUMD  AVt,  NW,  #2'3  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  ARCHER.  1111  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHUMX  VA  22047 ^;^-;^";;^i:^ 

ARENT  m  KMIKR  PlOnW  (  KAHN.  1050  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

R  G  ARMETIAD,  8613  MMET  lANE  VBMA  VA  22180. 

ARNOLD  t  PORTER.  1200  HEW  HAMPSHME  AVE   """ 
Do 
Do 
Do 


NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


CARL  F  ARNOU),  1100  CONNECICUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do  '    '  '''Z~"ZZ~"~"",'' 

JUUE  L  ARMXD,  1050  17TH  SIREH.  NW  #1126  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

SANDY  ARNOUI,  1016  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

NAN  ARON.  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

ASSU  t  XJNKM.  SUITE  603  1302  IITH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 
JOSEPH  ASHOOH,  1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


ASIAN  PAOFC  ECONOMC  EDUCATXINAI  CULTURAL  ORGAWZATWN,  P  0  BOX  191  HAMU  PMUPPME. 

ASPHALT  ROOFMG  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATOI.  6286  MONTROiE  "WDWOMLLEMD  20852 

ASSOOATED  BUILDERS  I  CONTRACTORS.  MC,  729  15TH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

ASSOCIATED  CREDIT  BUREAUS.  INC.  PO  BOX  211300  16211  PARK  10  PLACE  HOUSTON  TX  77084 


NATIdNJU.  ASH  ASSNJNC 

SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SGMCE.. 
BAMNMnEACORPORAim.. 


NATOtM.  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMEI.. 

BBOMN  t  ROOT,  MC 

AMEMCAN  AimWOBU  ASSN.... 
BREED  CORPORATRN.. 


CENTRAL  STATES  SE  i  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WEIEARE  t  PBSOM  FUNDS- 
GUARDIAN  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO  OF  AMBKA 

MOTOR  AND  EOUfMEirT  MANUFACIIRERS  ASSOQAHON 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

TUBULAR  CORP  OF  AhERKA.  MC 


6X1.47 


litB.M 


3JBBJB 
UBUt 
4JML1I 
UlUl 


7I5.8B 


umu» 


VMM 
3I.7S2J1 


VSUI 

vaua 


VttlM 


itas 


7MKl4$ 
17,n&72 


AMEMCAN  ASSN  OF  EXPORTERS  I  MPORIBB  (AAB). 

AMERKMjTMDMG  I  PRODUCTION  CORP 

FLUOR  COIPORATKJN ., 

WBMER  FIEBCHMANN..' 

AMERCAN  RBN  I  5IEEL  ROTmit 

CORPOIATE  PROPERIY  MVESTDRS 

MEAD  CORPORAim 

gUMTAMA  PETROLEUM  CORP 

SECUHTB  MDUSIRY  ASSN 

TMVENOL  lABORATOna  MC.. 


NATXWU.  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

AILWKE  FDR  JUSIO. 

OMjnON  ON  SMOKMG  OR  HEALTH.. 


ASSOQAIES  GENERAL  CONIRACTDRS  OF  AMERSA. 


1.2BBJN 


1,612.10 
37  JO 


27SJ0 


1.141J0 

1^2641 

59.43 


41.75 
405.46 


720« 

t75JXI 

1.260.00 

IJOOJIO 


8SJ0 
21987.50 


7J00.00 


I4J19J2 
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ASSOWTtD  EUPlOrOS.  IC.  SWIt  315  A  IZW  II  IWN  SW  MrTOMO  Tt  TCI? 

«SSXUra  CUEMl  aWTWCTOIB  or  UKKK  19S7  E  ST.  PIW  VUSHMGTON  DC  2<X« _ 

tiSKUTDM  HM  BdHUCM.  KSARCM.  400-2  TOmil  PONO  DQH).  «»0  WMTHUI IW  0?IS4 

ASSOCUTKM  or  MKnUN  HKCN  SUMQ  WMCN.  PC  BOX  KKI  WASMMGTON  K  20024 

ASSOCunoN  or  uocm  uw  scnoois.  ow  Durwr  ani.  nw.  #370  washmgton  k  2003t 

ASSOQAnON  or  AIHKAII  PWUSMEIE.  2005  HASSACHUSmS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3i 

ASSOOATUN  OF  AKIKAN  fWUXMS.  AWRCAN  lUMQAOS  BID&.  SUITE  '20  1920  I  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K 
2003&. 

ASSOQATDt  or  AWnCAN  VETEIMMIT  MEDCAl  COUEGES.  SUH  121  1522  t  ST .  M  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „. 

ASSOCMTHN  OT  DATA  PKCtSSMG  SEIMCE  0IIGAMUTD6.  1300  MRTM  17TH  SIKT.  #300  AUMGIOM  VA  22291 

ASSaSATHN  or  TDM  UUmiB  or  AMCnCA.  1050  31ST  ST.  «(  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

GEODGE  J  ASTE.  1825  «  ST ,  NW,  |I607  NASMGTON  OC  20006 

ATUNTK  HOfnO  CO.  515  SOUTH  FIOWW  SI»£n  LOS  ANGUES  CA  90071 

F1BT2  t  AHAWAT.  1600  EYE  ST.  NW  NASHMGION  OC  20006 

JOHN  J  AUaEUO.  PO  8CK  269  EUZASfTHTOWN  PA  17022 

Auno  DEConie  bghts  coautmn.  po  box  33705  washicion  k  20033 

JOHN  0  AUSTM  R .  1920  N  STHH.  N  W  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  KBUUXRS  ASSN.  6M9  OU)  OOMMOI  DDIVE  KUAN  VA  22101- 

JOHN  S  AUTRY.  SUITE  110  2000  I  ST.  NW  HASHMGTON  K  20036  .>. 

AVENa  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  PO  BOX  53131  WASHMGTON  DC  20009 

AVWTm  CONSUm  ACTDI  PROJKT.  box  19029  MASHM6T0N  K  20O3( 

AMON  PWOUCTS.  MC,  9  WEST  57TH  ST  NEW  YONK  Wr  10019 

OB  AMMNOnS.  1522  t  SI .  IM  #406  WASHMGTON  U  20001.. 

GEOKE  C  AXTEU.  475  LINrANT  PUZA.  SW.  #4400  NASHMGION  K  20024- 

WUIAH  H  AXTMAN.  M  160  950  II  QiBE  DO  AHMGTON  VA  22203 

CRAG  H  BAAB.  1100  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JID  L  BA88M.  4910  NOin«  27TM  STKH  AftlNGTON  VA  22207 

OAU  R  BABBNE.  1700  *  WOH  ST  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

CAM.  I  BAGGE.  COAL  BUUMG  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. _ 

JOAN  N  BAGGTT.  115  ISTH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GHKt  F  BAUY  JR.  PO  BOX  21  KNTOOMERV  Al  36101 

PMH  C  8AUY  JR.  10(  COLUWUS  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22204.. 


WUIAM  W  BARfY.  1050  1 7TM  ST.  NW  SUITE  650  WASHMGTON  K  20036 
JUmTH  L  BARK).  1333  NEW  HAWSHRS  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


JOHN  BAUt  CAPITOl  GAUiRT  BtJ)&.  #510  600  HARVUNO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHRCIW  K  20024. 

EDNMB  R  B«R.  1015  15TH  ST.  NW.  #902  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

RAHB  I  niTS.  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Oi.. 


I  HOSinUR.  lit  CONNCCTtUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000i- 
1 1  WENff.  115  CONNECnCUT  AVt.  NW  WASMMGTDN  K  20006..- 

WMO  BARER.  1730  M  STREET.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

EMI  F  BARER.  1303  NEW  HAHTSHME  AVE..  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 


GERAU)  L  BAKER,  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .. 

«fTN  L  BARER.  »n  600  1000  POTOMAC  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20007 

USA  BARER.  1730  X  STRET.  NW.  #703  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


WAIDON  L  BARER.  SUITE  102  1015  ISTH  SREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

S  E>SON  8AICM  JR.  PO  BOX  306  BRIMMGNAM  Al  36201 

S  EASON  BALCM.  PO  BOX  306  BRMNGHAM  Al  35201 . 

H  R  BAIJRW,  333  THORNAU  ST  EDISON  NJ  OUll 

BAOARO  SMHR  MORENS I  MGEISOU.  SUTE  1100  1190  R  STHT.  MR  NRSMNEmi  K  itlK- 

Do 

Do _ - -. 

Di- 


ll- 
b- 
Od. 
Og.. 


THOWS  M  BMJn.  na  16TN  SIRQT.  NW  MSHMenM  DC  Tmt. 
PHUP  A  BANGERT.  1010  WGCORSM  AVENUE.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20007- 
OMRUS  E.  BANGERT.  PC.  1125  EYE  SIREH.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 
BNR  or  BOSTON  CORPORAnON.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  021 10  . 
TD  BANMSTER,  15TH  (  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005.. 


SARNJEL  J  BAPTSTA,  MTE  603  1620  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 

JUOY  BARDAOIE.  555  «W  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

ROBERT  0  BARKER,  Ml  NORTHUMO  TOWERS  WEST  SOUTHFIELO  M  4107$ 

THOMAS  H  BARXSOAU  JR .  1220  L  ST  ,im  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


BARNES  ROMROSOH  1  COUURR.  SUII 400  1119  H  ST ,  NW  NASHWTON  OC  20001- 

Do 


Do. 
Di. 


BMINETT  1  AlAGIA.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREH.  NW,  #«»  WASHMGTON  DC  20007- 
Ol - - 


k- 
k- 
b.. 


BARNTT  YMGUNG  6  9IAY.  SUTE  810  1090  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S- 

NU  D  BARON,  BOOTH  (  BARON  122  EAST  42M)  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  lOlU 

RCHARO  L  BARR,  PO  BOX  134  DCS  HOMES  lA  50304.. 


QAVn  M  BARRETT.  BARRETT.  HANNA,  DALY  6  GASMR  2555  H  STREH,  NN,  #100  WASMM6I0N  OC  20037- 

Do 


ROBERT  W  BARRIE.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20004— 

MRV{Y  BARRGON.  291  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO7 _ 

DMAD  S  BARROWS.  1201  S  W  I2TH.  #200  PORTUNO  OR  97205 

JMKS  I  BARTIEY.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #410  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
Do.. 


R  WRIIAM  BARTON.  1000  POTOMAC  STREH.  NW,  #302  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 
ROIARO  k  BARTON.  1730  K  ST.  NW,  #905  WASHMGTON  DC  20006  . 


BASRM  AND  STEMGUT,  tlL,  1100  15IM  SIHEET.  NW.  #1100  NASHMGION  K  2000$- 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

WALHR  F  BATCHELOR.  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

DIANE  8ATEMAN.  1015  18TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 

ROBERT  L  BATES  JR.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036... 


UUH  a  BATTlt  1709  NEW  YORK  AVt.  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

LYNNI  D  BATIU.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVt.  NW.  #705  WASHMGTON  K  20036..,.-.--. 

JOHN  F  BATTLES.  MASSAORISETTS  PETROUUM  COUMX  11  BEACON  ST .  #515  BOSTON  MA  02101- 

JOHN  L  BAUER  JR.  1747  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #702  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „ 

ROBERT  J  BAUGHMAN.  717  PENUfTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MR8ARA  BAUMAN.  1990  M  STREF  NW.  #4S0  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BRMY  H  BAUMAN.  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20062 

JMKS  R  BAXTER,  2033  K  ST .  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
BAYH  TABBERT  t  CARHART.  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STREH.  NN  NASHMeiDN  K  2000$.. 
Do 


EAWkW/CM 


UMTEOAIUfS- 


MOnON  PCIURE  ASSN  or  AHOCA,  MC- 
AMERKAN  ASSN  Or  MEAT  PIOCESSORS.-. 


AMERRMN  MMMG  CONGRBS- 


SPERRY  CORPORATION 

aOROA  DEFENDERS  Or  THE  EJMRONMOn... 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  HAGUE 

AHEKAN  liAGUC  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SKUMIY 
AMERRMI  BORER  MANUEACTURERS  ASSN.  IC 
AMEMCAN  BAR  ASSN 
SMPBUROERS  COUNO.  or  AHERCA 

BOtMG  COMPANY - 

MTOM  com  ASSN. 


MTBNAnOMl  UNRM  or  RNOOAYBS I  AUJD  CMFian- 

AIMAMA  MRRQAO  ASSN 

SOUTMBM  COMPANY  SERVCES.  MC- 

MERCXtCOMC 

ATIANTC  HdHKlD  CO  . 
AMEKAM  SOYBEAN  ASSOQATUI.. 


AMERCAN  CONSULTMG  ENGMEEB  COUMOI . 
HOUSTON  UGHTMC  I  POWER  COMPANY- 
PENN20R  OD 

cifVEUM)  Nsfmm  or  ELEcridwcs.. 

FAMARCOITD.MC 

UAGUE  or  WOMEN  WTERS  OF  THE  US . 
FUn  RESaiVE  ASSN 
MR  IME  PUTS  ASSN- 


FEfMTni  EMPlOYMOn  t  GUIMNCE  S8MCE.. 

MOCAN  BUSMESS  CONFOENCE 

AMBHCMI  OOKUITW  ENGMEERS  COUNOl 

BAICH  t  IMGNAH  (FOR  SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVOS,  MC) . 

BAIOI I  MRGHAH  (FOR  SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVOS.  MC) . 

i  M  HUBERCOHP 

ATUNTC  ALLMNCE  FOR  MMHTIME  HWIAGE  CONSRWklioil 

DEUMME  m»  nm  itmam 

PWUOCLJW  PORT  CORPORATDN 
FORT  or  WUMGTOR,  OEDUNNK.- 
SOUTH  JERSEY  POrdORPORATIlH.. 
TITAN  OCEAN  SYSTEMS.  MC 
TREASURE  SAIVOB,  MC.. 

US  coMMmiE  rail  unof.. 


■u  MousiRY  FouNO*nM/iin  ASSN  or  a  ckni  nhb- 

GIOCEIY  WNUFACTUNaS  Or  AMERCA.  MC 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTAfllf 


WniML  ASSN  or  HOME  BUUOS  OE  TW  U.&. 

MSA  USA JNC 

MOCMI  to  or  TEMHERl 

NATDNN.  ASSN  OT  MANUrACIUHEB 

JUnCAN  PETKUUH  MST.. 

ENA  ffmvAam  nucim  FRin  xe, 

PFBERJC ,.;■,,.,.:■ 

TAVmbC  CKHRMS  OORPORATDN 

UMMOVAt.  MC 

CUBAN  MIBRCMI  PUBUC  AfFMRS  COUNOl- 

FARM  CROIT  BANKS  

FUMOA  FMXT  AND  VEGnABLE  AJBN 


FUMDA  TOMATO  EXCHANGE . 

THM  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

CnWNK,  NA .,.,,.,.,., 

STAROARO  t  POOR^  CORPORATOL- 

RMA  RMIWAY  ASSN 

MUEO  TUBE  t  CONOUT  CORP.. 

ENERGY  CONSUMERS  I  PROOUgRS  ASSN-. 

MTDNAl  MBXCM.  ENTERPRISES.  MC. 

GOHAL  ELECTRK  CO.. 

C  A.  SHEA  6  COMPANY.  MC.. 


ASSOCUTHN  or  OREGON  (  CAUFORNA  UNO  GIHNT  OUmB. 
NAT10M1  MOUSTRMl  TRANSPORTATION  UAGUE.. 

PROCOMPETTTM  RETML  SIEtRMG  COMM 

FEDERATCN  EMPIOYMENT  1  GURMO  SOVO- 

DREa  HMKETMG  ASSN- 

km.wc 

ASSOOATION  OF  FQOO  MOUSTRIES.  INC.. 


COMMmQ  OF  OOMESnC  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  t  SPEOAITY  CAIU  MFIS- 

P  L  THOMAS  t  COMPANY.  MC,  O  AL 

AMERCAN  PSYCHOUBCM.  ASM 

FERIRiaR  MSTlTUTt 

MOIR.  OR  CORP  

U.&  IfMUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCUHONS. 

COUEGE  PUOMENT  COUNCIL  INC 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 

ARMCO  

MRERCA.^  ORTNOTX:  AND  PROSINETC  ASSN...- 

DETROT  EDSON  COMPANY 

US  CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE 

NATOHL  CONSTRUCTION  EMPUmS  COUNOL. 
AMERCAN  CANCER  SOOETY  - 

IfXITU  CORPORATDN 

NEW  ENERGY  CORPORATDN- 


Bl- 

Bl.. 

Do.. 


TMA  MARTS  BEACH   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVEMJt  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 

BRUQ  A  BEAM.  SUIH  1041  1801  X  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JEFFREY  L  BEMIO.  1957  E  STRtH.  m  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
DONALD  1  BEATTIE.  SUITE  1000  1815  H  ST    NW  WASHMGION  K  20006- 


SUGAR  USERS  GROUP.. 
VIRATlll. 


FRANK  W  WMNE  6  SON.  MC  . 

GENERM.  ELECTRC  CO.. 

AMERCAN  ELECTRC  POWER  SONO  COIP- 


3$.4i000 


IJ4900 

9ej04.$7 


ISOOOO 

50000 


4JMJ0 


2JBIB0 


52100 


3,000.00 

30.00 

40000 

16,00000 

33R00 

3,040W 


\m!» 

200.00 


450.00 

"MtiOO 


2J7U0 


11.00 
100.00 

...„„.-.. 


47  J« 
3IJB 
lOOO 
10.00 


303i0 


1,50000 
1500.00 


2J47.5I 


310.00 


9JS4.37 
4,500.00 
3.00000 
2,500.00 


IJOOOO 
6,000.00 


1,400.00 
SAHOO 
1.200.00 
2J63.50 


500.00 
10,000.00 
1.12100 
5.443.00 


1.400.00 


4S0.M 


ASSOCUTID  GENERAL  C0NTRM70RS  OF  MKRCA- 
AMERCAN  PETROCHEMICAL  CONSUMERS 


7,50000 
2J09.28 
1,000.00 
6,123.02 
2,000.00 
12,196  56 
37200 
33790 


J.141J7 


IJ41.00 

SOJB4J7 


9.90000 
LMU'i 


S2J$1.7$ 


30.00 


i09n 

975 


1.00000 


lOJt 
$10Jt 


IM.00 


302  J2 


3JB 

100 

100 


360 


m4i 


32.92 
32.12 
I9t.00 


I40J0 
6.00 


1J9649 
654  38 

709.04 


1171 
100 


30274 
1171 
169U 


7459 
4,460  J4 


322.29 
....„--. 


45000 
27500 
115.00 
40000 
27500 
325.00 


199J0 
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BARBARA  F  BEATTY,  729  ISTH  STRET  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

CHRSTME  T  BEATTY  SUm  200  1627  I  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

HUBERT  BEATTY,  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

LMJRA  L  BEATY.  806  N  JEFFERSON  ST  ARLMGTON  VA  22205 

ORREN  BEATY  JR .  700  JEFFERSON  BURDMG  1225  19TN  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

JEAN  A  BECHERER.  1800  K  STRET,  NW.  #530  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — 

EDWARD  A  BECK  III.  1220  L  STRET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.- 

WILIAM  W  BEOOOW.  1101  15TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

HOWARD  BEDUN.  1050  IHH  STRET.  NW.  #770  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JON  CHARLES  BEDNERK.  11  EMBARCADERO  WEy,  #202  QMUANO  CA  94607 

LYOIA  I  BEIBE.  1700  X  STRET^^NW.  #1204  WAMNGTON  K  20006 

NORUN  H  BEEBE.  1016  20TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 - 

RONALD  L  BEEBER.  1660  L  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

CHRISTOPHER  M  BEIRMANN.  240-40  43RD  AVt  DOUGUSTON  NY  1I3C3 

ROBERT  M  BEERS.  2101  f  STRET.  m  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

EDWM  L  BEHRENS.  801  IITM  STRET.  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JAMES  BtlttR.  1920  N  y.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MARK  BELANGER.  805  THNID  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

ALEXANDER  B  BUi  9618  COTTREU  TERRACE  SR.VER  SPRMG  MD  20903 

HOWARD  H  BELL  1400  K  ST .  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WINSTON  EVERETT  BELL  PO  BOX  26543  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89126 - . 

MARY  K  BELLAMY.  1600  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JMKS  P  BtUIS.  11  OUPOHT  CROi  NW.  #700  NASHMGION  DC  20036 


Do- 
Do.. 


BENEFOAL  HMUGEMENT  CORPORAinN  OF  AMERCA.  1100  CARR  RD  WUHN6IDN  OE  19S99.. 

BRUCE  BENEFKU).  SUTE  2600  1000  WISON  BLVD  ARUNGTOH  VA  22209 

KENNETH  U  BENJMRM  JR.  IIOI  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

OMREL  BtNNEl_729  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20005 

ALAN  R  BENNTT,  1575  EYE  STREET  NW.  #1150  WASHMGION  K  20005 — 

BEVERLY  L  BOMCn.  1150  K  SIRElt.  m  WASHMGTON  K  20006 - 

CATHERME  BENNETT,  SUTE  730  17W  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006... 

TRBHA  BENNEn.  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 — 

WUIAM  C  BENNETT  JR,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHHIE  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 

JOHN  C  BENMSON.  UK  HMMTHUR  BLVD .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20007.. 

BCNOn  SMITH  (  UUJGHUN  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #501  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.- 

Oo — 

FREDERIO  S  BENSON  HI   1625  EYE  STRET.  NW.  #902  WASHMGTON  K  20006 ™ 

TOM  BENSON.  501  UMON  STRET.  #506  NASHVRU  IN  37219 

JAMES  E  BENTON.  N  J  PETROUUM  COUNOl  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  01601 

REBECCA  J  BERG,  1140  CONNtCTOJT  AVENUE,  *»  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

0  M  BERGE.  12050  WOOOWMIO  AVE  DTROlf  Ml  41203 

BOB  BERGIANO.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVEMJt  NN  WASHMGION  K  20036 

EDWM  M  BERGSMMIK,  THREE  SEAGATE  TOLEDO  OH  43603 

PAUl  C  BERGSON.  2550  M  ST .  NW.  #770  NASHMGION  K  20037 

FRANK  BRETT  BERLM.  SUITE  210  655  ISTH  SI .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2000$ 

ELUN  BERMAN.  SUTl  320  2000  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

JASON  S  BERMAN.  SUH  250  2020  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WKUAM  R  BERMAN.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RO  FAUS  ORRCH  VA  22047. 


MMIY  t  BERNHARO.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUt  NW,  #500  NASHMGION  DC  20005- 
CHARUS  BERNHARDT.  1016  leTH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

MAX  N.  BIRRY.  3213  0  ST..  NN  NASHMGION  K  20007 

Do.. 
Do- 
Do. 


FRANK  S  BESSON  III.  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVE  HNY,  #900  MIUNGTON  VA  22202 

ROBERT  L  BEVAN.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVt.  NN  NASHMGION  X  20036 - 

BEVERIOGE  6  DIAMOND.  PC .  1333  NEN  HAMPSHME  AVE.  NN  NASHMGION  K  20036- 

Do.. 


BEVERIY  ENTERPRISES.  MC.  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DRWt  #302  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

0«RYI  BEVERSDORF.  1200  15TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 ..--..- .•- 

UONARO  BCKWn  Rt.  MKIER  6  CHEVAUER.  OIID  655  15TH  STRET.  NW  NASHMGION  DC  20005- 

Do 

Do — 

Do.. 


JOAN  I  B«.  1726  M  STRET,  Ml,  #701  NASHMGION  K  20036 - 

JAMES  N  BIERMAN.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NN  NASHMGION  K  20006  - 

MOE  BHUR.  817  14TH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 -. 

BILUG  SHER  6  JONCl  2033  K  ST.  NN.  #300  NASHMGION  DC  20006 

Do- 

Do- 

Do.. 

Do.. 


E^k)«/OM 


RMINAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN.. 


ASSOOATEO  BURDERS  I  CONTRACTORS.  MC 

SI  XX  MMERMSOORP -.- 

ASSOOAIED  GBCRM.  ORmMCIORS  OF  MHCA- 
NAIONM.  PMBIS  1  aKERVATRM  ASSOCMTDH  -. 

NESTERN  FUELS  ASSOQAIKM,  MC 

TtSORO  PTROUUM  CORP 

AMERCNI  PETROUUM  MSmUTt.. 
HAiaui  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOOAinN .. 
AMERCMI  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  ACME.. 

WESTERN  MDEPENDENT  BANKERS 

D€WON  USA.  MC 

NAiniM.  As»  OF  puMBM&HEATieaxuK  annMcnB- 

GENERM.  MOTORS  CORP 

MORAUTY  M  MEDIA.  MC - - 

AMERCAN  FQRECN  SERVO  ASSN- 


PROCia  I  GMMU  MANUFM:IURMG  CD- 
AMERCMI  MMMG  CONGRESS- 


MARM  UAGUE  BASEBAU  PIAYERS  ASSN -_„-, 

UMTED  ASSN  OF  RIYMEN  1  APPREN  OF  PUK  t  PKFTC  MRBIRT- 

AMERCAN  MMRIBMG  FEDERAnON 


IWESTMENT  CO  BCSIITUIl 

PALUMBO  1  CERRELL  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  SOC  OF  COMPOSERS  NmOB  I 
PUBLBHBB). 

PALUMBO  t  CERRELL  MC  (FOR  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATOI  ASSN) 

PXUaaO  i  CEIRBL  RR!  (RK  southern  CAUFORNH  RAPB  IRANSn  06- 

mcT). 


Tlw,  MC 

ameIbcmmbxcmassn.. 

associated  hridob i  gonirciob,  mc- 


lAYE  SCHOUR  FBMM  HAYS  1  HNOB  (FDt:  BBBRIIMBS  CD)- 

MHERCAN  COUNOl  OF  UR  MSUKHO.  MC-. 

PKERMC 

BURUNCION  NORIIfRN,  MC 


ATUNTC  RCHFfiD  CO.. 
AMERCAN  SK  OF  IRAKI  MZNIS- 
ECONOPURt  — 

HUMS  MROMFT  OOMPMn. 
NEYBB«eBERO0MPMT_- 
TENNESSEIMUDAOASSN-. 
AMERCNI  PTROUUM  IBT -. 
SbUANDCORPORAini.. 


BionaHOOo  of  mmnibmhce  of  nay  ehpunb.. 

MIIMN.  RUM.  BKIRC  OOOPBHmE  ASSN 

10U00  TRUST  a«»»NY 

RM  Mousrac  IC 


OUY 
CONSUMER 


resemoiji 

MERBOGY 


COUNOl  OF  ABKR- 


NMMER  COHMUNCAiaB,  MC .. 
AMERCAN  AUIOHOaU  J^. 


FUXBU  PAOMGHG  ASSOQAm 

MTHMl  FEDEMTBN  OF  FEDERAL  BVUrrHS - 

ARBBAN  HPORIBS  MEAT  FWCUCTS  6N0UP 

C8ITH  WiaW.  MIERPBUFtSSRWe.  DE  LKOHOMC  UVTBE.. 
COMMmtE  TO  ASSUe  IK  MMUaUTY  OF  CASEM.. 


FS«ATKM  DES  EXPOnAIBRB  Ot  MIS  1  SPnUBB  DE  FRANCE- 
AM  GBOM.  COVQRAIRM 


DttXM 


1MM 


6J$2.K 

IJOOJO 

19«JS 

29ILII 


2JIUI 
LH 

4.4$UI 
2il 


3.79IJI 


9.60000 


9.600n 
9.600iX) 


lANLOO 
2JI7JO 


mum 

fSM 

I.75IJXI 

150.00 

8J00.00 


9HJI 
SMI 


41176 


434.73 


411.00 

"6X67 


2KIJI 


mM 


240.41 


KM 


SU.74 
IX0.$3 


an 


i2jnji 


AMBHCAN  BANKERS  ASSN- 

J  C  BRMRORO 

IDAS  OR  6  GAS  CORP - 


JHKRCAN  HEAim  CMK  ASSN 

OOHnHAIB)  EDBON  CO  OF  NEN  YOK- 

fiBBH  PUBUC  UIU1CS  CORP 

UNOU  SAVMGS  1  LOAN  ASSN - 

NUCUARFUELSaMCES,MC- 


MTERNAinNAl  MMERAlS  t  OeNOH.  CORP- 


KfVIN  W  BRIMGS.  410  FRBI  STRET,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003- 
UON  G  BRLMGS,  MC,  SUH  713  1660  L  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
ROBERT  HENRI  BWDER.  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #800  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 
BINGHAM  DANA  I  GOULD.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 ... 

Do- 

Do- 

Dl- 


VTTINA  BRMOO,  lOiO  17TH  SIRET,  NW.  #770  WASHMGION  OC  20036 --^- - 

BIRCH  HORTDN  BITTKR  PEST1NGER  6  MIOERSON  \m  FLOOR  1155  CONNECIKUT  AVI..  NW  NASHMGION  K  2003L.. 

Do -.- - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 
Do- 
Do- 


Do.,.. 

Do- 

Dt- 

Do- 

Do- 

Do- 

Do- 

Oo- 

00- 

Do.. 

Do.. 


WnXIAM  J  PiRKHOFER.  1015  151H  STRET.  NW.  #102  NASHMCION  K  20009 

CHAKUS  0  bSHOP.  1225  CONNECnCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

H  RAOrORO  BISHOP  II .  PO  BOX  946  HOLLY  HIU  FL  32017 


BISHOP  UBERMAN  COOK  PURCEU  t  REYNOUIS.  1200  17TH  SIKH,  NN,  7IH  FL  NASHMGION  K  20036- 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do 


FOUY  LARNOa  H01U«MRSN  t  MGOBS  (FOR  VGS  00RP0MI10N)- 

AMERCAN  POSTAL  NORRBB  UNKM.  AROO 

I«P«&U0Y0.  A.& - - 

PORT  US8B.  - - 

PRIVAIE  IRUO  COUNOl  OF  AHBI.  MC .--. 

SOUTH  MRTIA  091  OF  IMNSPDrrATDN.  DRf.  OF  WUDMS 

STEMBHP  CONFERENCES - 


AMOCAN  NUCUAR  ENOGY  COUNOl - 
STATE  OF  MONTAM.. 


MIBMATOHl  MRFOniMROER  1  MXNTS  ASSOCHini- 

CONSUKR  BANKERS  ASSN  

FOEMTai  FOR  AHBCNI  MMKIHTION  R8WM 

UNOMRCORP- 


V6A  U.S>..  MC - 

AMERCMI  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  DC  AfiMG.. 

AlASCOM.  MC 

ALASKA  BANKERS  ASSN.,..,,. - 

ALASKA  PAOFC  BANCORPORATHN 

M>SXA  POWER  AUINORriY.. 


ALASKA  RMIRMD  UASEHOUnS  ASSN - 


ALASKA  lEMBIERSanOYER  PENSOI  TRUST - 

MKRAllA  HESS 

AMERCMI  BUS  ASSN 

MKRCMI  SK  OF  ASSN  EXHVIMS. 

CALBIA  CORP 

OIY  OF  SI  CtORGt — 

OOOK  MUT  KGRM.  MC... 


nSI  FDfiW.  BANK  OF  MASXA.  SJ 

MASSKHUSTTS  MUTUU  LK  RtSURMO  00- 


SEAIASKACORP 
SMITHKLW  BEOMNI  CORP.. 

ST  GEORGE  TANAQ  CORP 

TEAMSTERS  LOOM.  959- 


TURUn  MRRiATHN  D6IICI.. 


NESIMGNOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP - 
YUKON  PAOFC  CORP.. 


isiua 


34J64J2 


U37.2I 


1.S1UI 


72UI 
IMUM 


21177 


11.47111 
SUM 


W.I7 


mm 


mm 


mm 


AMERCMI  CONSUITMG  ENGMBRS  COUNOl. 
AMERCMI  PU6LC  IRMST  ASSN  . 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CMIE  FMANONG  ASSN- 
ALEUT  CORPORATION.. 


MiUTHN/PRMOF  BIANOS  ASSN,  MC 

AMERCMI  ACMIEMY  OF  OPHIHALMOUIGr.. 

AMBHCAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSN 

AMERCMI  RO.  INC 


I71II 


imm 
imm 


v&m 
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OttMOXn  or  MmM  nm 

Einttrw/art 

Rmwis 

EMwMni 

to                                            

ASSOOATHN  OE  FEDERAL  HEALTH  ORGAMUIOS 

Ik                                                                                                                  

AUOn  RECOkOMG  ROUS  OMUnON -    _. 

KOOO 

Oi _    —      .-      .....    —      ..               

•AT.  MOUSnOB,  LTD 

Oi                                                                                                         

RMM  nr  riAOE  nr  uka.^  nrv  Hp  mc 

Pt                                                         

OU  MSURANCE  CD  OF  OCAGO.  llMOiS 

400.00 

to                          ,        .  ,     , , 

OQALJTVN  FOR  COMPETTTRJN ., . „ 

Di                                                                                            _ „.    ... 

COMSniPATEP  NATURAt  (AS  00 

to                                                                             

ENSaCHCORP 

FTMYI  OlRMIATni                                                      

to                                   

to                                                                                                         

FWE  STAR  RTF  pmmS  IFOtl  ATM  (>M)Vf 

to         

HAMFYJlAMMm  MrmiR  ffl  HC 

to          

HOME  RKOROMG  MGHTS  COAUm -            - 

Oi                                                                                                               

nWA  REFF  PNnrtMMS  Mr        

to                                                                     

HAItnnWER!!  HANOVER  RAMI 

to                                            

mf^ff^^/tm  timf  t  \ffa 

to 

to                                                      

NATVNAl  MASS  RETAIMG  MSrHWI 

PESTDOE  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

1.100.00 

to                                                             ,    ,                                

POeRCORP „  _.  ..„        .  _     „..    _.     . 

miili 

to                                                                           

P»E  IMF  FQUTY  ACT  COAlim 

to                                      

PUNTERS  PEANUTS __                   __     _. 

to                                                                                   

mfNirSFOW<YiES*S$N 

to                             .     ..,                                                

RD  GRAMX  MDUSTRd 

2S0.00 

Ik                                                 

MWMMY  SERVCES,  MC . 

to                                                                                                        

SAIQMON  MHTMERS   MC                         

to                                      .                                                               

SrUTM  CAROIMA  PUHC  SHMCE  AUIMMIV 

2SO00 
IJMOO 

to : t :::::::::::::;:::;::::::::;::::::  :::::::::::::::::::r^ 

TANAOGUSn  CnRPORATUI 

to                                    ,                                              

lEXAffl  MC                                                    ,   ,, 

"                     f            :  ,:  : 

TEXAS  M  TRAKMSSm  GORR          

to                                                             

IOM>0?0  MjnniTF                                     

2J00J0 

to          '                                                                                

vtiiFY  Mm  HmnHS  mc              .... 

to                                                                            ,   ,     

WESTERN  PEA«n  enwFRS- ASSN 

OHMRA  RIT7  ffl  IKRIIKIS  Wl  FRNCHmRA  ftilf                                           

BFonn  pawn  cdrp 

BMX  t /tSSdCWTiS  1110  VBMONT  AVENUE  NW  #140  HMSHMGrOM  DC  nOOS                        

COMPUTER  t  OOHMUMCATUNS  MOUSIIY  ASSN— .           _    

MOOJO 
1S.00O00 
09,70100 
60,000.00 
21MI.00 
30MIOO 
60,000.00 
37J00J0 
40JI00.00 

970n 

fua  nntKnn  h  stone,  mc  324  pniiM  famtu  street  AicwMMf  v*  7731'        

AMHTAN  PTTRDHIl  MC                              

400.16 

to                                                 „  _ __    

DOMMICAN  RFPIHIC                  

1774J0 

to 

GdVENMnr  OF  lAMAOnS 

li3217 

to 

GOVFRHHrVSr  lUCU 

2J6198 

to                                              

MTEMMTOMI  HEOCAI  CENTEK                       

■AMAN  AFROMCF 

2J4744 

to 

75504 

to 

■ATUMN  GAS9VPIYASSM                  

156954 

to 

SAIOMON  RROnn^  MC 

425  77 

Ik 

SmAR  FVieV  MOKIIV  ASM    

to                                                                                     ...... 

SOUHRCDRP 

30,00000 

16JML00 

36100 

9J5 

Dn                                                                                                              ... 

immo7"w»M            

IJ692I 

SnWXIl  BIMX  214  N  HEMIY  STffF  #703  IMIISOi  m  5?m                                            

SHRAHUR                                 

13656 

abeEn  J  BUiMLLBbaElMTESdNETHOUSCKlE  iW  fW  WSHMGmi  K  MOS 

mff  nw'WE  rflwwo                           

to 

EQUITY  OUMFRS  1  MC 

to 

FOUTTY  rMlffin  M  HT 

to                                                                   

FAinMTA«n$MC              

to                                                                                     

fWINH  BUUSMP  \.  MC _„    .„. 

to                                                                              

PHOEW  IH>SW  ■  NC                     

Rfv  n  MMimnnP  IIW  4  SnFTT  ■*  #i1i<a  w/v^aRTnn  nr  TMtw 

Eno*  CORMVATIM                                

unuii  <.  mum  i>r   mn  icm  own  mn  iiiin  wiioiKmi  nr  maw 

PFWRWEVItN.  WHUEWTURERS  A.S<M 

flOHf*)  m*(B  IB  ^|<|  s*  TuaoiuE   f it\n  prm\uifi  m  iifiu 

FRDOS  OF  THE  COUMBM  GORGE 

BETWEHEM  SIEa  OORPORATOI.       -    -                    _-.    ... 

9000 

70.00 

21J0O00 

60172 

12,000il0 

l,S15.S0 

300.00 

MWA  fNM  1000  IfiTHr^TifFT  IM  #m>  «>a;><"i(;tC>  OC  ?Wif          

HEM.  1  tutu  SVTE  1  11744  VMPIFS  wil  10  fu»a  V4  TTaio 

F«EF  THE  FAGIF  t  lAKT  MC 

RSirME  BUKE.  316  PEWSYIVANU  AVENUE.  SE.  #301  WASHMCION  K  TOMB 

WO¥H  P  MANCHUp  m  WEST  ^  ST<Er  FOT  I^IBTM  n  7(107             

SAN  DCGO  GAS  I  EliCTRi:      

TE)(AMEW  Mfll^  F^MFI  CO 

26.11 
50.00 

HEIEH  BUML  1?;  C  STIEfT  NW  WAMNGK*  XT  Ttinni 

rHNDtEirS  PEFEM!F  IMP         .  . 

VRGMM  R  MISS  177^  II  <iTRFFT  NW  WASHK")*  OC  7000'i 

(xumcY  MttMwiT  1  nimEv 

fflHtP  MIT*    1701  PFNMSYIVAMt  AVENUE   NW   #700  WASMMRTCM  DC  TOOto 

HNl  IBBMITON  MC                    

L  THOWS  MOn  ONE  WAII  STflEFT  NEW  vmK  NY  1001^                                             

■MK  TRUST  CO                                                            

2JML00 

ijmoB 

IJOOOO 

prm  1  MoniM  iiTnmaFrmiT  avf  nw  WA.«aKTm  nr.  700% 

AMEKM  RMSRS  <SSN                                    

HOiTOM  F  n(WaEN  111'^  1"^  ^TMrr  NW  #1770  WA.tiaKTOii  nr  7nnn<;                 .      .a     . 

MTUMl  MNUF/CTIMES  HOUSRK  FEDERATION 

ajoooi 

umst 

394.00 

1,25000 
300.00 

OOUGUS  M  MiXNEIEIil  444  N  CAflTOl  STIEET  NW  #417  WASHMETON  DC  20001  _   . 

4IIEMCNI  ^mi  ^NNir  AFEAMS  CO«lt 

25160 

■AM  MOOinElP  noTE  S70  IfVI  1  ST    NW  WA$MiKTQN  DC  TOOOK 

AHEMVtfl  COUna  FOR  CAPITAL  FOMMini                     

nm  »  nriMT  w  777  utm  ^nrrr  nw  WA.tMKmH  nr  Twns 

MTDML  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

29126 

uKp n  niiM  1710  iin  NW  #cio WA.<MiKmM  nr  took 

DMECT  SElLMTi  AJ^OO'TRM 

H).50 

mOT  A.  HJJM  TMREE  EMARCAKM)  CENTER  7ITH  aCOR  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  Mill 

MOCUTCHO  OOVU  BROUN  I  FMFRSFN  (FOft  PEMANBIIE  MESCAL  GROUP, 

MC). 
UMDN  OR  COMPANY  OE  MIRINMa 

17475 

iiNlv$|Ni>R  lOM mMFrmn  AVFM*  NW  #7Mi  wA.'oaKTnN  nr  Tooy                       

657.07 

SAMJEl  D  MiJNt  444  N  CAFfTO.  STREET  #(7«  wl.«aii:Tni  nr  TflOflj 

RAOnOFFICFRS  imON                                  

l«4J0 

WtUAK  J  BQAMAN  PO  DO  157  CdORADO  SnMCS  Cn  MMfll 

COtUMRH  TYPOGRAPHnV  UNION  #101  AR.O0 

BOATnwNEK  A.«wrun(M  nr  THF 11;  no  s  pnmn  AiFu«WAiiA77n<        

4S,000.00 
12JOO.0O 

44.ia.00 

HAROID  BOEL  444  N  CAPtTa  STREET  NW  #711  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

Pionc  TElESiS  WiV                      ... 

nraui  n  P  nrrjum  711  1  ■;»  ^tket  nw  WA.tMNKTnN  nr  7nofl<i 

LEGAL  SBMCES  OORP                           _       — 

TMnrxY  1  mrrs  7rM  i  <m«rT  nw  §?vi  wajmnkthm  nr  Tonoc                                    

mmfnmmfmm  nr 

'~    13J»JM0 

7.711.99 

ROBERT  2  BOHAN   1101  ISTM  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MTIOIM  SOFT  PRNK  ASSi<                                   

39260 

ptmru  nrwRu  1  iti  new  luiimwf  ave  nw  WAJtMNRm*  nr  tooiis 

AllANIC  RKHEIEIO  CO                                      

nCNAilO  6  BdLG».  1010  WKCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  #100  WASHINGTON  U  70007 

ROBERT  J  BGIGER.PO  BOX  1417.M3AlfXAN0(llAVA  22313 

GROCERY  MANUF/CTUREXS  OE  AMBKA.  MC. 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUGSiwa.MC-.    

BROTHOMOOO  OE  RAUOAO  SKNALMEN 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGETWIE  WSN                        

30.00 
1,MOOO 
300.00 
6S0.00 
500.00 
1,«IO.OO 
500.00 



BERNAOTTE  BOITON.  400  FMST  STREF.  NW.  #100  WASHINCTON  DC  20001 „    _ 

QMinN  f  mvB  777  N  wisacrriM  trifFT  iinuMwu  va  77114 

iosji 

A.  DEWEY  BONO  PO  BOX  3iS£  WASHINGTON  K  70007                                                 .    . .. 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 

ALLIED  CORPORATRM                  _     .       _        - 

nm  F  man  nui  mmmnn  avemc  nw  ii7nfl  WA.'iMMRTnM  nr  toom 

10500 

<MABm  IFF  miin  in^s  mMFrmrr  ave  nw  #700  WA.'MMcrm  nr  mitK 

SHEUORCO - 

NATONAL  COTTON  COUNa  OF  AMER  

OnON  B  BOONER  I9IA  >  pahway  MFivt*;  TN  Win                                  

m  nm  nnrav  ia<,  Pin  tvF  new  vnn  nv  ini^ 

UMON  Hon  CORP  AND  ALLIANCE  FOR  CLEAN  ENOGY __ 

JOHN  «.  MMTH,  IgSO  <  STREH,  NW  WASHNBTON  K  20006 „ _. 

EDWAIO  T  BORDA.  1625  EYE  ST.  NW,  #1023  WASHN6T0N  DC  20006 

BRIAN  T  BORDERS  ROYER  i  SHACXNM  1747  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE  NW  WASMEnM  K  20001    

AMERICAN  COUNOl  OE  UEE  MSURANOL  MC 

ASSOOATRM  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANOSt  CHAI6                    .., 

300.00 
400000 

LAURENCE  D  BORY  SUITE  102  1015  15TM  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  K  20005                     -    

AMERCAN  CONSUITMG  ENGMEERS  COUNOL __    ....          

AMERCAN  APnUSL  MANUFCTURERS  ASSN.  INC.. 

750.00 

2ioaoo 

1X0.00 

t  STEWWt  BOSWEU,  1611  NORTH  XENT  ST    #600  ARUNGTON  VA  22209      _ 

20411 

CHMIES  a  BOfSfORO  SMTE  515  1730  N  Sf   NIN  WASHINGTON  X  20036                              . 

173.00 

tMt  f  BOUCHARD  IU7  K  STREET  NW  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

MOILER  STEMiSHIP  COMPANY  MC                                             

MARY  M  BOURDETTE  4TK  FLOOR  122  C  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70001 

CHRDRETS  DEFENSE  FtMO  or  THE  WASHMGTON  RESUICH  PRIUKI — 

CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  II S                                 

396.00 
ITOiOO 

AIBERT  D  BOURIAND   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20062 

1000 

HIAM  1  BOWDEN  IR   ASSOCIATED  PETROUIM  MOUSTRKS  OF  PA  PO  BOX  92S  HAMRSMG  M  17100         .     

AMERICAN  PETROIFIIil  MST                  

lAors  1  nnwF  4  wrwin  traiv  ctntfr  new  york  ny  iixhh 

COFFEE  SUGAR  6  COCOA  EXCHANGE  RC _        _. 

lOONEY  A  BOWER  SUFTE  702 118  ROCDER  RD  SHVER  SPRING  MO  20910                       

p|fTERI|>T10l|AI  FED  OF  PMVFSSIMAt  1  lECMNCAl  FNONEW      

OAMD  W  BOWERS   IMI  (  ST    NW   #1201  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

US  TELEPHONE  ASSOCfTiOii                                              .. ..    

iJMLOb 

ROBERT  R  BOWERS  WEST  VMGMU  PETROUUM  COUNCX.  SUITE  714  ATUS  liJK  CMUSroN  NV  29301 -    ... 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

pnmv  uuiim  uw  1  in  fact  4Mn  oifft  new  yim  my  10017                        

DflUC  B  BOWIES  70S  SPRING  HNl  TERRACE  R05WEU  GA  30075 

OfOROA  POWER  CO                   

IIJOOOO 

6  75016 

RICHARD  P  BOWUNG.  1020  PRMCESS  STREET  AUXANDRIA  VA  72314                        „ 

TRUCX  TRARiR  MANUFieiURERS  ASSM  ..„    __      _.    _        

BOWMAN  CONNER  TDUHEY  t  PTTRIUO.  2123  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #203  WASHMCION  DC  2O0O7 ..    —      .... 
to 

AMERCAN  AUTOMAR  CORP   — 

UTOOO 
1,679.00 
4J0000 

10452 

AAiEPCAii  PETMinu  Mr                                      

3S312 

to — 

tnmma  misnm  nnFcni  PcmFrmi  1  wmiiMi  pn  ww  ui  TEmr  n  7K«n 

COUNa  OF  AMERICAN  FUG  SHT  OPERATORS '  _    . 

TRRIAL  COUNCR.  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  IRSE  OF  LOUSIAM. 

419  69 
3(9992 

RM  D  BOWHER  PD  BOX  144  TEMPLE  TX  76403                                

TRBAL  COUNCR.  OF  THE  COUSHAnA  TRIBE  OF  UXRSIANA. 

52  30 

JMN  COSIAM  KIWYER,  1015  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 _    

BNN  G  BOYD  IMl  X  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006                        __ _ 

PHELPS  DOOGE  CW                                    

15000 
166.50 
500.00 

MTFRNATRMAI  MISMFSS  MACHMFS  rORP 

22  95 

STEPHEN  S  fldYNTON.  1015  MOOREEIEIO  HIU  GROVE  VKIMA  VA  221W 1  AMERICAN  FUR  RESOURCES  MSTITUTE 

January  31,  1985 
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BRACEWEU  1  PATTERSON,  SUTE  1200  1S25  EYE  ST , 
to. 
to. 


NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 


to 

to!!;ZIZZ"ZZZII 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

BRKY  mluMSt  oiiMifr'iW 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


mi  BRAOEN.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRWE  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 

FRANK  W  BRAOLfY,  1700  X  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 - 

WAYNE  W  BRADLEY,  1101  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

OENMS  M  8RADSNAW  1957  E  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 - 

CHARLES  N  BXABV  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

HUGH  S  BRADY,    776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

CARREN  BRAGG,  1^01  I  STREF.  NW,  #303  WASHMGTON  K  70036 

CHARLES  G  BRAf     PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  TN  38182 — 

RAYMOND  F  BRA     JR ,  114  THHIO  STREH.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

STUART  J  BRAHS  1850  X  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

BRAND  LOWlLi  i  DOLi  923  15TH  STREH.  NW  RFTH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20005... 

to 

to 

RCHARD  D  BRANMCX,  PD  H]X  550  DEXTER  NY  13634.. 


GERARD  M  BRANNON,  1850  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 ~ 

HOY  BRAUNSTEM,  817  14TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

PETER  ELLIOT  BRAVEMAN,  SUfH  2200  101000  SANTA  MONCA  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90067- 
DONALD  H  BRA21ER,  PO  BOX  17266  SEATTU  WA  98102. 


HAROLD  E  BRAZl.  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20066.. 

NOEL  BRAZU..  600  NARYUND  AVENUE,  SW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

EDWARD  r  BREATHITT,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BREED  ABBOn  1  MORGAN,  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #1000  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

BREGMAN  ABEa  MY  6  SMIDN.  SUITE  1212  1156  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

to 

to _. - 


to : 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to :. 

to 

to - 

to 

MCHAfl  J  BRENWUI.  \1X  NEW  rORK  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
PETER  E  BRERETON,  900  EUCUD  AVENUE  CLEVELAND  ON  44101.. 


THOMAS  M  BRESNAHAN  III,  1700  K  STREO,  NW,  #1204  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

ALBERT  E  BREWSTER.  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CHARLES  BRIMER,  201  PAR*  WASHMGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

BaVA  B  BRSSETT,  1771  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ELIZABETH  Y  BRITTON,  2550  N  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

STEPHEN  W  BROADK.  1629  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

MARINA  L  BROCMIANN,  605  14TH  SIKET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
WIUIAM  M  BROOHEAO.  900  MARQUETTE  BUtDMG  DETROIT  Ml  48226 


DAVD  A^  BROOY,  1640  RHODE  BLAND  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

PMILIP  J  BROMAN.  SUITE  600  919  I8TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 
MCHAE  D  BROMBERG.  1111  19TH  ST,  NW,  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20036.... 

MARY  E  BROOKS,  1730  M  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _- 

DAVID  W  BROOME.  1726  M  STRED^NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DANia  T  BROSS,  PO  BOX  1478  HOKION  TX  770O1 

MARX)  BROSSI,  1730  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 „ - 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AMLME  (  STEAMSHIP  CURXS.  FREXiHT  HANDLERS,  EXPRESS  t  STATION  BVL  115  16TN 

ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 
DONALD  G  BR0T2MAN,  1400  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
BROWN  6  SEYMOUR,  100  PARK  AVENUE.  #2606  NEW  YORX  NY  10017 


BEN  MHUn  BROWN,  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREO,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007. 

CHARLES  T  BROWN,  PO  BOX  IW  MIAMI  A2  85539 — 

DAVID  S  J  BROWN,  1101  17TH  ST,  NW.  #604  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DONALD  X  BROWN.  1121  L  ST ,  #810  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

to 

ELLEN  B  BROWN,  1615  H  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062. 


JAMES  P  BROWN,  BROWN  6  ASSdOATES  301  SOVEREIGN  COURT,  #102  ST.  10U6  MO  63011 . 

JESSE  P  BROWN  H.  1918  N  PARXWAY  MEMPHIS  TN  3(112 

JOHN  )  BROWN,  1125  I7TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RALPH  BROWN  SUITE  107  701  i  22NO  STREH  OMAHA  NB  68102.. 

BROWN  ROADV  BONVILUAN  6  GOLD,  1300  19TH  STRER  NW  #300  WASHMGTON  U  20036... 

to _: 

to 


to.. 

to.. 


BROWN  TOOO  t  HEYBURN.  1600  OTIZENS  PUZA  LOUSVUE  KY  40202 

VMCENT  D  BROWN,  NEBRASKA  PETROUUM  COUNCR.  PD  BOX  95063  UNCOIN  NB  61509 

WILLIAM  E  BROWN,  815  CONNECTKUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

WILLJAM  R  BROWN,  SUIH  200  122  C  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 — 

DONALD  T  BROWNE.  205  EAST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

STANLEY  R  BROWNE,  SUIH  1120  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

THOMAS  H  BROWNEU.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET,  20TH  FL  KOSSLYN  VA  22209 ..;™^.... 

BROWNSTEIN  2EI0MAN  t  SCHOMER.  SUITE  900  1025  CONNECTXXn  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036... 
to 


EuMkiM/CM 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  DENTAL  SCHOO(S_ 

AMERCAN  COUNOL  ON  EDUCATOI 

AUSTRIAN  UNCE  t  STEWART.  PC 

CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DRESSER  MOUSTRKS.  MC.. 


HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

L0U6MNA  UNO  I  EXPIORATKM  CO.. 
PENNSYIVAMA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATEl.. 

RALSTOR  PURMA  00 

SOUTHOOWN/PaTD  OR.  O0MF>ANY. 

US  TUNA  FOUNDATION 

VALERO  ENBIGY  CORPORATION 

AMERCAN  SOUTHWEST  FMANOAL  00 

CALIFDRNM  MOIEL  CORP 

OTY  OF  TUCSON.. 
CSX  CORPORATION. 


MYLRHT  SAVMG  TM  COAUTOI-. 
BOGY  ABSORPTUN  SYSTEMS,  MC.. 

ESTES  COMPANY _. 

PRAn  6  WMTNEY  AICRAFT  GROUP - 
SMGAPORE  ARLMES,  LTD.. 


SOUTHERN  ARCONA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOOATBH 

GRAY  1  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCATCNS  MTU   MC 
CANADA). 

CHEVRON  USA,  MC 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN.. 


(FDR 


ASSOOATED  GENBIAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AHaCI- 

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBRi  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

COLT  MOUSTRKS.  MC 

NATDNAL  COTTON  COUNOL  OF  AMER 

AMEnOW  MOEPENOENT  RBMEIB  ASSN.. 


AMERCAN  COUNOL  OF  UR  MSURANCE.  MC. 

GBKRAL  PYNAMCS.,...,..,. -. 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATDN  AUTHORffY- 

ZENm  RADO  CORP 

NATRMAL  BORDER  PATROL  COUNOL.. 


MKRCAN  COUNOL  OE  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC„ 
AMERCAN  POSTAL  WORIERS  UMON.  ARXB. 
LOEB  AND  LOEB  (FOR:  JOAN  MVME  SMHH) ... 

DOIUUI  SAVMGS  BANK,  O  AL 

POT0M«  QECTRC  POWER  CO 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN.. 


NORFOU  SOUTTCRN  OORPORATVN.- 

AERQKT-GENERAL  MC,  ET  AL 

AH  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.. 
AMERCAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN.. 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  UBOR  6  CONGRESS  OF  IRXBIRML  ORGANUATHRS... 

AVIS,MC 

BUDGT  RENT  A  CAR  CORP 

ODNSOUMTED  FREBHTWAY  CORP 


HR.TON  MTBHUTVIHL.  MC.. 


NATOML  CAR  RBIIAL  SYSIB8.  MC.. 

ROADNIAY  EXPRESS,  MC _ 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  MC _. 

TRANS  WORLD  ARUKS,  Mt.. 


TRANS  WORLD  CORPORATDN. 

IRUOl  R8ITMG  t  LEASMG  ASSN. 

MTERNATniAL  ASSN  OF  BRBGE,  STRUa.  1  ORNAMENTAL  MON  NHB.. 

AMERHRUST  CO,  NAT!  ASSN 

CHMON  UiA,  MC 


NORIMROPCORP 

IHTBNA14MERCMI  WHOUSAU  GR0C8B'  ASSN 

NATn**L  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTHB 

RD  MOUSTRKSJNC 

ALLIANCE  OF  MWCAN  MSURERS 

SOOEIY  OE  THE  PLASTICS  MOUSTRY 

PUMKETT  OOONEY  RUn  WATTERS  STANC2YR  (  PEDCRSEN,  PC  (FDR 

CONSOUMTED  GAS  CO) 
PlUNKn  OOONEY  RUn  WATTERS  STANCZYK  6  PEDERSEN.  PC  (FOR  OTY  OF 

DETROIT,  MCMGAHl, 

ANTUKFAMATOI  lEAQJE  OE  B1M  BWIM... 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  ML 

FEDBIATION  OF  AMBBCAN  HOSPITALS 

LiAfiUE  OF  WOMEN  WTERS  OF  THE  US. 

BURLM6IQN  MOUSTREJNt 

6Y  RESOWCES,  MC 


UMTED  EN96Y ,  - 

OMCCT  SELLING  ASOWrni.. 


RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN . 
GRAY  PANTHERS.. 


CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMBIT  AOOI.  MC.. 
PMTO  VALLEY  COPPER  CORPORATVM.. 
MONSANTO  Ca.. 


OlOWlfY  MARITHK  OORPORATXM 

SUMW  CORPORATBN _.. 

OMMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US .. 

OTY  OF  ST.  LOWS  -  OTY  HALL 

NATRINAL  COTTON  COUNOL  OF  AMER.. 


CMO 
fCOJO 


tSOOJO 


3M0.00 
lOMOJO 
12J00.00 
iOOOOO 


3AI0.00 


IJOOOO 


1.13U0 
300J0 


\m» 


m.m 


\\»xi 


csus 


jajo 

2iU< 


25M0 
UOJO 


3I0J0 


IISJO 
130M 
105JI0 
340.00 
235J0 


41JI 


out 


unio 


UOOJO 

e.40 


12,237.50 
7J0O.0O 


(7500 


3J00.40 


6WL00 


5X000 
I1J09J0 


2.40O00 


MTERNATHNAL  UMON  OF  OPERATMG  EMaNfflB.. 

M.OXAJ.OA  I  SUBS.  MC 

OrCORP  CAPITAL  MVESTORS,  LTD 

KANSAS  OTY  SOUTHERN  RARWAY.. 


HETROPOinAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY „_. 

NORTHEASTERN  MTERNATHNAL  AIRWAYS,  MC.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


SECONDARY  LEAD  SMRTERS  ASSN  (SLSA) 
SMmi  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN 

WESTERN  RIVER  GUKES  ASSN 

BROWN  t  WRLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP. 


PUBIC  UTL  OOBMBSBN). 


AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

COUWM.  OF  STAH  OMMBERS  OF  COMMBCE... 
RBK  6  MSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOQETY,  MC. 

E  L  OU  PONT  H  NEMOURS  I  CO 

BOEING  COMPANY. 


CANADIAN  FMANOAL  CORPORATION 

MORTGUE  GUARANTY  MSURANCE  CORP. 


NATIONAL  CORPORATVM  FOR  HOUSMG  PARTNERSHVS. 

NATmiAL  HOUSMG  REHABRnATION  ASSOOATION 

NEW  YORK  STATE  URBAN  DEVELOPMBIT  CORP .. 


ROOSEVELT  RACEWAY  ASSOOATES  LMHTED  PARTNERSMP.. 
SCHOCHH  ASSOOATES „ 


37SJ0 
i500.00 


16,47132 


5.534.02 


4.43143 


SOOJO 

"Mob 


2JB3i30 

ma 


U13.44 


iL3S 


7J5110 


40.11 


4S134 

446.00 


714J4 
367.00 
344iS 
47L00 
43177 
17103 


2SJB 
46J0 
9SJ7 


1400 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  31,  1985 


DIM)  BRIBMH.  F>0  BOI  }»  B-llO  CMUM  M  17Sn 

JMC  w  mm.*  jR  iK  cAma  wu  s«cmmto  ca  »ii4 
mmm.  ■  vumo.  io?s  aMentur  ak.,  m  dashmcioi  oc  nox.. 


)  «MU5  Must  sum  600  U3  PtM6nv«IM  AM.  M)  NASHMGIDN  DC  nOM  . 

DAM  M  nmni.  m  I6TM  STKH.  W  NASHMGTtM  OC  ?000( 

8UCHAMN  MGEBOU.  RC.  IW  I  SnOI.  NN.  9TH  a  HASHMEiai  K  JSQOt 

Dl 


Oi.. 

Do 

Do 


IMA  BUO.  13U  f  SnWT.  m  IMSMMGTIM  «  TOm 

BuuMG  omns  t  hanagob  AssNim.sum?ooi»OEnsr,ii«  msMMGn*  k  noas.. 

OOUGUS  W  BU.CM.  HOI  CONNKTKUT  AVt.  IW.  #300  IMSHMGTON  K  n036 

DAMKl  D  BUWE.  IMNESOIA  KTHUUII  0X110.  3K  II  NAMSHA  ST.  f  102S  ST  Mm  Ml  m02-. 

DAVD  A  sum.  SHU  IK  1211  OdMCnCUT  Mt,  Ml  WSMBian  DC  2«e» 

Do _ 

Do _ _ 

MO  AM)  BEMCTT.  PC.  1320  19TH  STKH.  MD.  #200  HMSMMSTOH  DC  20031 

1  noMs  BuacM  «.  1320  i9tm  stiut.  m.  tm  washmetw  k  20036 

UMKNCf  E  BUKM.  1711  M«  ST  AUMMMM  M  22314 

I  D  BUKH.  sun  101  1101  yEXMlNT  AffMJE.  mt  «ASHMGTON  DC  20005 


I  a  BUKWTT.  1201  PfMSYlVANA  A«EIWE.  Ml.  #210  NASNMGTW  K  20004.. 

IMWD  S  BUKUUN.  PO  BOX  7610  Bill  nAMUN  STATDI  NASMMeTOH  K  20044 

DAMO  a  BUmCII.  200  I  UHOm  OH  OCAGD  t  60601 

PAUl  F  BUKXn.  sum  700  SOUTH  inO  II  STHF.  Mil  NASMMGTON  OC  20136.. 
CURW  BURGENEI).  PO  BOI  UK  RAMS*  SANTA  FE  CA  92067 

Do      

GUARD  P  BURU.  Sum  400  1707  H  STREH.  RW  WASMICTON  K  20006 
mm  BURK.  1771  R  STRUT.  Ml  WASMCTON  DC  20036 


SAUr  J  BURH.  scon  HARRISON  (  HOiOO  2S01  II  STREH.  Ml  HASHMGTDN  K  20037... 

Do — 

MUY  (  MRU  liAf  rOSACCO  OffORT  ASSN.  1100  17TNST.  Ml  WASHMGTtM  K  2«l».. 

■I  D  flURUSON  499  SOUDI  CAmCH  STREET.  St,  #103  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

Do.  

Do  

WKON  A  BURNETTE  M.  3»12  NORTH  13TH  STRER  ARIINGTON  W  22JM 

CMRIUS  S  BURNS.  1015  15TH  ST,  Ml  HASHMGTON  K  20005 

■cwa  BURNS.  21  Dunm  cucu,  m.  #40i  wasmmgton  k  201131 

laOIMY  F  BURNS,  2501  M  ST .  NW  WASMN6TDN  K  20037 

MM  PEASE  I  NJIT;.  MC.  ilO  N  ST  ANCHORAGE  AX  99501 

F«WI  BURTNEn,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 „ 

BUSar  RORR  I IKMARD  1 629  II  ST    RW.  #1100  NASHRKTON  DC  20001.. 

Do — 

BARBARA  L  BUSH.  1220  I  ST.  RW  WASHHCTON  DC  20005 „. 

HCHARO  I)  BUTA.  1620  EYE  ST ,  Ml.  #703  WASRNGTOH  K  20006 

JAIKS  J  BUTERA.  4TH  aCOR  1101  15TH  ST .  NN  NASNMCTDN  DC  20005... 
II  CAIOWEU.  BUTliR.  PO  BOX  720  RMNOKE  VA  24004 


MCHAEl  F  BUTUR.  1747  PENNSYIVANW  AVENUE,  Ml  WASHRCTON  OC  20006.. 
CARE..  511  C  STREH.  NE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20002 


EDRMRO  S.  CABOT.  12S5  AVENUE  Of  IW  AMRICAS  NEW  YOBl  NY  lOOW 

CAOWAUOER  WOERSMARI  t  TAR,  7TH  FUMI 1333  KW  HMKMK  ML.  W  RMSHMGnU  OC  20031. 


Do.. 
Dr.. 
Di.. 


Amn  A  CWEEY,  1025  COMRTCUr  RVBU.  NW,  #707  WRSHMGIOI  K  2MB6., 

ROY  C  CAHOON.  6in  nniRIOOO  OR  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041  „.. 

I  G  CAM,  1625  !  SI ,  Ml,  #1023  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


AlAN  CAIOWEU.  SUm  770  2550  M  STREH.  Ml  WASHMGTDN  K  20037 

CARa  V  CAIHOUN.  MIRGAN  liWIS  t  BOOOUS  INO  M  STREET.  Ml  WASHMCRM  K  20036.. 

Do 

CHARliS  D  CALHOUN.  30  MONTGOKRV  STREET  JERSEY  OTt  NJ  07302.. 
HHNK  W  CAliMUN.  3400  TEXAS  CORMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002.. 


CAURMRA  HOUSMG  COUNCL,  1225  ITH  STREH.  #325  SACRARKNIO  CA  95114.. 

PETER  E  CALUNAN,  liOO  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

OM  C  CALLJHAN,  299  PARR  AVENUE  NEW  VQRX  NY  10171 

CAIORC  CONTRU  COUNCl,  #500^  5775  PEAOHREE-OUmnOOY  RO.  AIUNTA  GA  30342.. 

GONHM  L  CALVERT.  BOX  34-531  BETHESO*  MO  20117 _ 

DOMUD  L  CALVM,  11  WAU  ST  NEW  VORX  NY  10005... 


AIIMUR  L  CAKION.  SWIE  110  499  S  CAfflOl  St .  SRf  NRSMmOl  K  2(103.. 

Do „ 

Do — 

Do , 

BRUCE  P  CAMERON.  1411  K  SI .  NW.  SUITE  150  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

NANCY  CAMM,  ISOO  K  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GMY  HOFFHW  t  GU.  2550  H  ST..  M,  #275 

Do 


OC  20137... 


Od.. 


k- 
h- 
Bl- 
k.. 
ti- 


ll- 

Do.. 


CAMMGN  FOR  COMMUN(TY  BASED  ECONORIC  0EVE10«>MENT.  SUm  901  202S  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  U  N  REFORM    PaHCU.  EDUCATION  COMMITTU.  600  VALLEY  ROM)  WAYNE  RJ  07470 

t  «.  CAMPBEU  «.  sum  900  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CAO.  t  OMPBELU  1030  15TH  ST.  NW,  SUm  700  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

OMOiS  ARGYU  CAMPBELL.  1776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

OMUS  0.  CAMPBELL.  1745  JEFEERSON  DAVIS  HKHWAY.  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  27202.„ 

JEMV  L  CAMPBELL.  1201  CHESTNUT  SI  CHAnANOOGA  IN  37402 

REVW  B  CAMPBELL  101  CONSTITUnON  AVENUE.  RW  WASHINGTON  K  20001  . 
THOMAS  D  CAMPBELL  SUm  500  lOOO  16DI  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


CANADIAN  CMUTIONON  N3D  RAM.  112  SI  CUIR  AVENUE.  #504  TORONTO.  ONTAXU  HIV  2Y3„ 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN.  1125  15TH  ST.  MW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

CANOUUGHTERS.  123  C  SI .  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


PAUl  W  CANE.  50  BEAli  ST ,  P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

H  SPOfFORO  CANflELD.  1015  15TH  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  2000$ _. 

DAVE  CANNARD.  113  W  1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  9M«0 

W  DEAN  CANNON  IR  .  9100  S  SEPUIVEOA  BlVD  SUITE  SOO  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90045 

OAVn  L  CANTOR.  1133  15IH  STREH.  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

inCHARO  A  CANTOR,  PO  BOX  1293  WASMNGTON  DC  20024 

GARY  CAPBTRANI.  1200  15TM  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

CONSTANTINE  &  CARAS,  2121  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE,  NW.  #205  WASHMGTDN  DC  20007,. 
DENSE  A  CAROMAN,  1800  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


KMM  MOUSIKS  ASSOCWTOI.. 

ORKI  HOMMGTON  I  SUTOm.. 

GA  TECHNOUQES,  MC 

ALLSTATE  HSUMWa  GIOUP 


MR  MBUSTRY  FDUNOAim/nn  ASSH  OF  O  Cmi  HHB.. 

cuwaico 

tows  Foots  CO,  IC 

GENERAL  NSTRUMOIT  OOIP 


GBOCEIY  HNIUF4CTUOS  OF  ARBEA.  MC. 

■MEY  FIOBUCS  I6TITUTE , 

NATDML  ASSN  OF  PRWAIE  PSYCMATRC  HOPIMU- 


AMOKMI TOTU  MMUFACTUnB  tBnMI.  MC- 

AMBCMI  PtnOHl  IBT 

WMBT  COMRATDN 

MAfiAM  FUtlBNERS  ASSN.  MC 

PAMZL  SHPPERS  ASSN. 

MAN  TRUa  I  MS  CORP 


MRKX  MUCIJI I  MCSONMOJC  (FOft  HAN.  raUCI  S  MIS  COtT)- 

POTAIO  CMP/SNAO  FOOD  ASStaATW 

COUECE  OF  AMER  PATH0106BTS 

NAUMMI  CARDS,  RC 

S8M)t  EXEOmV^  ASSN 

STAMMS  01  (MIANAr „. 

MEM»L  DOM  mAMUCamCAlSL  MC.. 

MXIV  IMCM  CO 

e  A  TEOMgUXB.  MC 

MiaMTOML  AM  OASES,  MC 


NAIRMl  ASSN  OF  MMKASIBB.. 


MORAN  ASSN  OF  OOP  MSUKB.. 
UMTED  EGG  PRODUCERS 


EHBSONaglWC  CO 

HCBOMEU  DOUEUS  CORPQMini.. 


PMMMG  lESEARCM  CORPQMiai.. 


GHCERY  HAMUFACTUKRS  OF  NOCI^  MC 

PHOfS  DODGE  CORP 

tUSNBS  EXECUTWS  FOR  NAIOMl  SECURITY 

(XKM.  HAMIFACTUnS  ASSOOAIDN.  MC 

E)llUTM.MC 

AMEHCAN  ASSN  FOR  GOUNSELRK  t  DEWLOPHBir.. 
TMX  COIP 

UNROSAl  UAf  TOBACCO  CO.  MC 

AHEMCAM  KTMIUUH  MSI 
BECKia  NATDML.  MC 


NATOM.  COUMa  OF  SAVMGS  MSTITOIXMS 

NAIOMi  CONFERENCE  OF  BAMOUPia  RIDGES 

ANDREWS  t  (URTH  (FOR  TRANSCO  EXPUXWnM  PMmOS.  LTD  t  HANSOO 
ENERGY  CO) 


EdUTMU  in  ASSURANCE  SOOOY  OF  TNE  Uj.. 

GENERAL  CYNAMCS  COlPOmMI 

BFA  CDIPOBAIDI 

niAIAUM  ATOU  CORP.. 


HOCATTA  MHALS  CONPQBATRM 

SKU  01  CO 

MTERNAIRMAl  FRANCMSE  ASSN 

NATOIAl  AUTOWTK  MEM3IAN0ISMG  ASSN 
ASSOOATn  OF  GENERAL  MERCHAN06E  OMMS.. 

RM  MOUSnCS.  MC _ 

MJGMPIC  ........._.-..««.».«.». 

FMBIY  URMUUiCE  CO 

RAOn  OFFCEBUNIM. 

NOUSION  EMRMWIT.  MC 


HONEYWELL  MC. 


wEsniAdoaJiP- 


CORHnCIAL  lAW  lEMUE  OF  AMER.  COHH  CDU.  AGBCY  SKim . 

Nm  TORI  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  Mt 

AMEMCE  COBPOBATRM.  U  AL 

AMEMCAN  GIEYNOUNO  TRACK  OPERATORS  ASSH  . 

SARTIAN  SYSTEMS  COBWAIBN 

SR3MI  COHMUMCAIVNS 

AMDICANS  FOR  OEMOCXATK  ACTION 

BflBRflMTRrn  CORP  

OMMPUN  PETROLEUM  COMPANY . 
CHEHOKTE  MTERNAHONAl  CORP 


CHEMRM.  MANUF/CIURERS  ASSOQAHON,  MC... 

EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASM 

HOILYWOOO  HARWE  SERVaS.  MC 

HOBIOICOBP 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN . 
OCCBENTALPETROaUHCORP. 

PEMB*  CO. 

PPG  MOUSTRB.  MC 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO 

SaiAL  COMPANIES,  MC 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  6EU . 
TEXACO,  MC... 


TBSlH 
S2BN 


ISBN 


1N.M 


H4JI 


S.221.M 


3JI100 


\m» 


41.767.16 

3.75100 

4,40000 

25000 

4^3000 

1.200.01 

lUMI 

31101 


1JM1J7 

mm 


nttm 


n&M 


nm 


401.11 


6.2S1LN 
I.2N.MI 


2JIB1.7t 


2MI.01 


5,25001 
2,75000 
9.235.01 


6,715.00 
965 


7.27S.S1 


US  lEMUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASsoaitni&.. 


GTE  CORP 
NATIONAl  COTTON  COUNQl  OF  AMER  . 
NATUNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUfACIVRERS  . 
MANUfACTURED  HOUSMG  RISI 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN _ 

UNITED  MUTHERHOOO  OF  CARPENTERS  t  MIEIB  Of  AHEflCA... 
STANDARD  01  CO  (RIOIANA) 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  USOOATION  Df  AlOtt. 


BECHIEL  POWER  CORPORATION.. 
NORTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO  . 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE   

CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSHTUTOe. 
PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  i  ARTHUR   (FOR: 
ENERGY  BALANCE  (CEEB)) 

Oil  INVESTMENT  INST 

AMERKAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

OGOEN  CORPORATION 

AMERKAN  BAR  ASSN _ 


OQAimON  FDR  ENWBONHOITAl 


3n.l0 
250.00 
75000 
800.00 
300.00 
325.00 
5,650.00 


165.16 
2$S57 


900 

2200 


22.00 


3111 
'   "laJOl 


1,15(18 
69644 
(9644 


too 


12J4 


IN.10 


8.00 


I4i21 


4J3212 
37500 

■    230.06 


205 


701.(1 


2,00000 

5,003.69 

1.50000 

200.00 


90000 


9.800  OO 

1,500W 

12,02500 

6.750.00 


vtttm 


112.00 


3.43193 

'400.00 


1.700.00 
2,150.22 


10000 


4,658  55 

82827 

2,27591 

66.00 


72.11 
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OipKOtm  or  MMdol  Hn| 


NORVAl  E  CAREY.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  #704  WASHMGTON  DC  20036... 

ROBERT  B  CARUSON.  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

CAROU  II  CARUN.  15TH  i  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

EDWARD  I  CARIOUGH  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

USA  CARLSON.  3735  MNAWNA  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20015 

ROBERT  E  CARLSTROM  JR .  SUm  200  1627  K  SI  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20106... 
BERTRAM  W  CARP.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
CY  CARPENTER.  12025  E  45TH  AVE  DENVER  CO  80251 

GEORGE  D  CARPENTER  7162  REAOMG  RWO  CMONNATI  ON  45222 

JACK  CARPENTER  1920  II  SI  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HANS  I  CARSTENSEN.  162S  EYE  STRET  N  W  #902  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 
DAVID  C  CARTER.  1156  I5IH  ST .  NW  Sum  1019  WASHMGTON  K  20005.... 
HARION  B  CARTER.  1600  RHODE  BUND  AVE  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
JOSEPH  L  CARTER  JR  .  412  FRST  ST .  SE.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 


lERRIE  M  CARTER.  910  17IH  SIREH.  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JAMES  P  CARTY.  1776  F  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

SUSAN  B  CARVER.  1130  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

AlUR  R  CASKIE.  1850  «  STREET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

EUGENE  I  CASRABS  JR    1757  N  SI   NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

WHUAM  E  CASSELMAN  1 .  2000  L  STRET.  NW.  #802  WASHMGTON  K  20036. — 

Do 

CASSOY  AND  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  (55  IWANT  PIA2A.  S  W  SUITE  1401  WASHMCTON  K  20024.. 

Do - 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


J  WARREN  CASSIOY.  1600  RHCOE  BUND  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036,, 
LAWRENa  J  CASSIOY.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.... 

MARK  A  CASSO  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

XIHN  J  CASTELLAN!.  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WISON  BlVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

RITA  L  CASIU,  100  NE  ADAMS  PEORIA  II  61629 

G.  THOMAS  CATDR.  1050  17TM  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 - 


Do.. 

Do.. 


JOSEPH  E  CAVANAGH.  1125  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
GORDON  CAVANAUGM.  509  C  STREH.  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 


RED  CAVANEY.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MCHOIAS  G  CAVAROCCHI,  6TH  FLOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHM6TDH  K  20036.. 

CEKRBERG  6  ASSOCIATES.  7100  SUSSEX  PIAQ  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATHN.  MC.  6  APPVM  WAY  CAMBRIOGE  MA  02138 

Cf  MOUSTRIES.  MC   SAUM  UWE  DR  LONG  GROVE  II 60047 

CHADBOURNE  PARKE  WHmSIDC  1  WOLFF.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 


HENRY  CHAJT.  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

DURWOOO  CHALKER.  PO  B0(  660164  DALLAS  TX  75266 

CHARLES  E  CHAMBERIAM.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20HK.. 

CHAMBERS  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1411  K  STREH,  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20005 „ 

Do _~ 

Do — — 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Oo„ 


1  W  CHANDUR.  1575  I  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005.. 
CHAPMAN  DUFF  t  PAUL  1825  EYE  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006,. 
JOHN  M  CHAPMAN.  lOOO  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 
WUIAM  C  CHAPMAN,  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 


CHARLES  KARALEKAS  MCCAHU  8  WILSON.  1250  OJNNECTKUI  AVENUE,  NW,  #318  WASHMCnM  DC  20036 . 

RCHARD  M  CHARITON,  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

PEGGY  CHARREN.  33  HANCOCK  AVENUE  KWTON  CENTRE  MA  02159. 


WILLIAM  CHASEY  ORGANIZATION.  1800  K  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


LESU  (XEK  It,  sum  414  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

JANE  CHEEVER  100  FEXRAl  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

Do 

CHEMOL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQAINN,  INC .  2501  M  ST.JMI  WASHMGIDN  K  20037 

CHEMCAl  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN.  SUm  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE  JIW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

WIILJAM  B  CHERKASKY,  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #707  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

B  H  CHERRY,  100  »mRP«E  PARKWAY  PARSRTANY  NJ  07054 

CHIIORENS  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP,  ONE  UNCOIN  PIAU  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

BLAIR  G  CHIIDS,  PO  BOX  7610,  Bf  STATION  WASHINGTON  X  20044 

MICHAEL  W  CHMWORTH,  1000  (JONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CHLORINE  INSTITUTE.  MC,  70  WEST  40TH  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10018 

WILLIAM  T  CHRISTIAN.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  H  W  WASHMGTON.  K  20036 ..- — 

CHUGACH  EUCIRK  ASSN,  INC,  POUCH  6300  ANCHORAGE  AK  99502 

DONALD  T  CHUNN.  ROUH  2,  BOX  89  COIUMBIA  IN  38401 .- 

CHWAT/WEIGEND  ASSOQATB,  400  FKST  STREH,  NW.  #816  WASHMGTON  K  20001 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


CKAR  ASSN  Of  ARIERICA.  INC,  SUm  1201  1100  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  .....,...^.....j^... 
CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RKHT  TO  KEEP  8  BEAR  ARMS.  LIBERTY  PARK.  12500  NE  TENTH  PLACE  BEILEVUE  WA  98005.. 


Eii«l0M>/aoM 


GUir  01  CORP  (FOR  M  TECHNOUIGKS.  MC)..... 

IMG  MAM  HUROWN.  CPA^ 

NATOMl  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUUERS  Of  THE  Ui. . 

SNEH  MnAl  WORKERS^  MTERHATmAL  ASSN 

PROfESSOIAL  MANAGERS'  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MMERAIS  CORPOBATHN „.. 

NATHNAl  CABtf  TElfVBXM  ASSN.. 


FARMERS'  EDUCAmiAL  t  00««AT1VE  UMDH  Of  AHEMOl- 

PROCTER  (  GAMBU  MANUFACTUBHG  CO 

AMEREAN  IMMNG  CONGRESS 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO „ 

U5  BEH  SUGAR  ASSN 

NATHNAl  RfU  ASSN  Of  AMER.. 


ASSOQAnON  Of  AMERCAN  RAUQADt.. 

DEERE  I  CO , 

MTOHL  ASSN  OF  HANUFACTUBEIS.. 
NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 


AMEMCAN  OOUNQl  Of  UfE  MSURAMX.  MC 

UMTED  AUTO.  AEROSPACE  8  AGMCUITUIAL  MFlBnT  WDRKIS... 

OORSEY  (  WHITNEY  (FOR:  APCOA.  MC) 

WUJAM  L  CASSEUUN,  1.  PC  (FOR  NORTHMV  UNNERSnY) 

ALEXANDER  GRAMM  BEU  ASSN 

ANATDUA  OOUEGE  HMID  Of  TRUSTEES, 

ATIANIA  UMVERSmf 

BARRY  UMVERSmr.... 

BOSTON  C01LEGE.„... 
ggSTDH  UHWBSnY.. 
BROWN  UNWERSnY. 


CATHOUC  UMVERSnV  or  AHEMCA.. 

CENTO  OOMMUMCATIOHS,  MC 

OIY  Of  HATTISBUBG 

COLUMBH  UNNERSnY.. 


COMMAND  OONIROl  (  CDMMUMCATDNS  OOHP. 

CDMMUWTY  CARE  SYSTEMS,  MC _.. 

ElECTROMCS  CORPORATOI  Of  AMBKA. 


MOIANA  UNMISnY . 

lESUY  COUfSE 

NORTHWESTERN  UMfflSnY 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBEMKS,  MC. 

OCEAMC  MSTITUTE 

PMEUJ  CABU  OORPORAIVN.. 


PaYTKNMC  MSmUTE  Of  NEW  VOBI.. 
REHESTER  MSTITUTE  Of  THMOXY- 

SOUTHWEST  MARME.  MC 

TUfTS  UNNHSnY „. 

NATOML  RfU  ASSN  Of  AMER... 


SHET  HHAl  WORORS'  MTERNAimAL  ASSN.. 

AMEREAN  MSTTTUIE  Of  ARCHmCIS 

TRW.  MC 


CATERPllAR  TRtflOR  CO 

NEH2.  CATOR  8  ASSOOAIES. 


MC  (FDR:  ASSOQATEN  Of  SHAU  BUSMESS 


DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS). 
NATDML  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COHPANES  (NAOCO) .... 
NBCE.  CATDR  1  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTtlM  I 


lUMBBI  HANUfACTUR- 

ERSASSN) 

MTERNATDIAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  ELECTRCAl  WORKERS.  AFl-OOOC 

BOBHAN,  RENO  8  CAVANAUGH  (FDR:  COUNCl  Df  LARGE  PUBUC  HOUSMG 

AUTHDHTB), 
AMEREAN  PAPBI  MSI.  MC 


HARTMHAMEnACOIP.. 


ATPUEO  ENERGY  SERVEES,  BE- 


HANUFACTURERS  UfE  MSURANCE  CO  (  HAME  FBailY  UC.. 

NEWMONT  HBINC  CORP - 

WASHMGTON  PSYCHWTRE  SOCIETY „. 

AMEREM  HMMG  CONGRESS 

CENTML  AND  SOUIM  WEST  CORP. 


CDHMmEI  FOR  806.30  AMD  807,  MC... 
AMEREAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN.. 


JWEREAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNON,  AR-CD 

APKHE  CORPORATDN - -. 

OQAUTDI  OF  PUBUaY  TRADED  UMmO  PARTNERSHPS 

OOMMBSHNED  OFFEERS  ASSN  OF  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERMCE.. 

FACT,  CORP 

HANViuE  COtPORATDI.. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  RETRED  FEOEML  EHPIOIHS.. 
STATE  DF  HAHO,  DEPT  OF  EMPU>YMEr.. 


STATE  DF  OREGON.  DEPI  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES.. 

U  S  WEST 

YORK  OW.,  BORG-WARNER  CORP 

ANNUAL  CHARGES  POUCY  GROUP. 

BENOa  AEROSPAQ  SECTOR 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 


MOEPBBENT  MSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMEREA... 

afCTIOMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

ACTION  FOR  CHIDREN'S  lELEVBHN — 

ALLAN  RONSON  CO 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRSI.  INC 

UFE  MSURANCE  OMJTHN  OF  AMBKA 

CRUM  8  FOSTER  CORP 

BANK  DF  BOSTON  CORPORAIMN 

FIRST  NAIHIiAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


MTERNATHNAL  FRANCHBE  ASSN. 
GPU  SERVKE  GORPDRATHN 


SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

JAPAN  ECONDMC  MSTITUIE  OF  AMEMCA. 


ATIANTC  RKHFKID  00. 


TITU  ASSOCIATES,  MC... 

AMEREAN  NOME  SEWMG  ASSN,  MC. 


ASSOCIATED  UJOBMITHS  OF  AMEREA — 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  COMPANION  SmER  AGENCIES  8  REFERRAL  SERV.. 

NATDML  ASSN  DF  TOBACCO  DSIRIBUTDRS 

NATDML  WEATHER  SERVKE  BnOVEES  DRGANUATHN 


AMm 


25X711 


v»m 
tmtm 


mm 


^^Mlm 
nui 

37.9 


iMIJB 

125.(1 

12.1(4  Jl 

33.75 


mm 
mm 
mm 


mm 


mm 


mm 
mm 


ixam 
amm 


lOMN 

wmm 


vumm 


wmM 


mm 


VSUSi 


4JSL2$ 


imm 
vam 


imm 


mm 
rmm 


wsm 


26J30.40 
2SO.0O 


mm 

975.00 

375.00 

2M1.I1 

300.KI 


77137 


210.(1 
35156 

IMJI 


SJI 


mjt 


(L2« 
9416 


23J1 


(« 


MJB 


4BSt 

"wJS 

tJB 


lUB 


1161.51 


26J1 
244JI 


ISiJ7 


7BUI 


2t&M 


ISM 

nm 


imm 


Him 


U7944 


xjmm 


26.930.41 
'  UMjii 


975.00 
375.10 

imm 
mm 


mttLti  I       63JIU2 
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OTUENS  FQ(  SENSaU  OOMini  Of  AOO  MM  (CSCM).  PO  BOX  337^  WASMMGTON  DC  ?0033.. 
CIMK  POmCAL  KVm  COMTTa  PO  BOX  MS  ?7t  SOUTM  «  STDEH.  #2  OmUH)  CA  93032.. 

«  NMCY  atCX  1250  EY!  SIKH  KW.  »(IK  WASWKTW  X  ?0005 

Oo 

CUinUHOS  (  BMSHMES.  17S0  NEW  VOK  «V(  .  MW  WASHINGTON  K  JOM... 
JOm  W  CUGGCTT.  1125  EYE  STIHT.  NW.  #1040  WASMNGTON  K  20006 


PAIRQA  T  OAKY.  1025  CONMECnOIT  AVMK.  NW  #507  WASHMGTON  DC  20O3t 

806  cum.  sum  19M  400  MA060N  SI  AIEWBIIA  VA  22314 

OOMU)  C  cum  K24  OtO  COWT  HOUSE  «OAD  TYSONS  COHNEIt  VA  27U0 

suEin  cunK.  sum  goo  hit  n  ijim  st  aructon  va  22209 

JAKS  F  CUM.  neEnSON.  MMAGLf.  EASTAUGH  t  MUOUY  240  HAM  SI .  #  IN.  fO  BV  1211 

lAKS  W  OAIK  ID  .  600  MWYUNO  AVi.  SW  SUTTE  400  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

JOSEPH  J  f  0^1  1750  AST,  NW.  #2MWASHMGT0IIK  20006 

PWUJP  A.  CUM.  sum  700  lOM  ITTH  SUET.  NW  WASHHGION  K  20036 

nOY  I  CUM.  5342  NOXieUIIY  NQOOS  UNE  FAMTAX  VA  22032 

VEMON  K  atKk.  U99  I  ST.  M».  #403  WASHMGTOI  DC  20036 ________ 

WAK  P  CUME  »  .  Sm  DEEK  HO  HOLME  H  61265. 

scon  OWIUS  OAMSON.  sum  i07  600  HAIIYUNO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 .._. 

CEO.  D  CUY.  1750  NEW  »0M(  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006   

IQAN  CUYmOOK.  SUTE  605  2000  P  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


MM02. 


CUYMAMI  CORPORAinN.  MC.  C/O  MOBAMI  TWEED  HAUEY  6  MCaOY  30  lOCKFElia  PU2A.  ML  5U0  NM  YOR 

NY  10112. 
CUAD  OANNEl  BROADCASTING  SEDVKE  (CC8S),  1776  K  STREn  NW,  #1100  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

CUArr  GOmiEB  STEEN  t  HAMITON.  17«  N  Smn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Dg 

Do 

JMSUEUNE  W  CUMENIS.  SUm  900  1015  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
MMAIO  0  CIEKNTS.  1 1 1 1  19TH  ST .  NW.  JTH  FIOOR  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


OiVEUNO  ELICTW:  U.UMMATMG  CO,  55  PUBUC  SOUAilE  PQ  BOX  5000  CIEVEUNO  OH  44I13_ 

W  M  CUX  BOX  719  MUAS  IX  75221 

CUFFOn  t  WMMIE.  115  COMCCnCUI  AVE..  M)  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

0»... _ - 

to _ ....,.,.,.. 

DEXANNE  dOMAN.  1101  VERWNT  AVE..  NW  WASMRGTON  K  20005 _ 

CHRKIDCHER  I  dOUSER.  25TH  t  MCGEE  KANSAS  CHY  MO  64101 

STANLEY  A  ONCH.  1700  GATEWAY  BOULEVARD  CANTON  OH  M707 


Dd.. 
Dd_ 


coAumN  FOR  uMFom  pwxwa  iMauiY  UN.  sum  303 1901 1  sraEF  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2«aaL-_ 

COAN  COUTURE  LYONS  (  MOORNEAO.  SUm  1015  1625  EYE  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006    

Dt 

Do — 

ROURO  B  COBB.  PETRaEUM  COUNQl  OF  GA  230  PEACHTREE  SI .  NW.  #1500  ATLANTA  GA  30303 

COFFH  SUGAR  I  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC.  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER.  8D*  FL  NEW  YDRX  NY  10041 

JOHN  J  COFFEY,  SUm  1204  17X  «  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DON  V  COGHAN.  1100  CONNECTKUI  AVE.  NW  SUm  120  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.- 

OAWa  L  OOMEN.  1050  31ST  SIRET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20007 

NEXBOT  B.  COM.  WRGAN.  LEWS.  I  BOOUUS  1100  M  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
COU  t  COKTTE.  PC.  1100  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 _ 


Ol_ 


E.  NUIAM  COLE.  1050  CONNECTICUI  AVENUE.  NW.  #760  WASMXHON  DC  20036_ 
RMOMl  I  COLE.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
r  E  COU.  900  iriH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


STACEY  W  COLE.  NEW  HAMPSHME  PEIROUUM  COUNCH  23  SCHOH  ST  CONCORD  NH  03301 

JOHN  M  COLLIER.  4436  PERRIER  SI  NEW  ORLEANS  U  70115 

COLLIER  SHANNON  Hi  t  SCOTT.  SUTU  301 10S5  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  MT  WASHMCION  K  20107  „ 


Dt.. 
Dd.. 
Ol_ 
Di_ 
Di_ 
k- 
Bi_ 
k- 


k„ 

Do 
Do 


PAUL  EDWARD  MKMa  COIUN.  HOI  S  WtMT  RD  PO  BOX  9771  lUSCON  A2  15706.. 
TERESE  COLLJNG.  COLLMG  ASSOQAIES  2062  14IH  STREP.  NORTH  ARUNGION  VA  22201... 

MARY  M  COLUNS.  1120  20IH  SIREH.  NW.  #600  SOUTH  WASHMGION  K  20036 

STEPHEN  J  COILMS.  SUm  1000  1620  EYE  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  USA.  MC .  Sum  A.201  1410  GRANT  SIREH  DENVER  CO  10203 

KENT  W  COIION.  15TH  »  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

COLUMBIA  GORGE  UMTEO.  BOX  32«  STEVENSON  WA  9i64< 

COHHEROAl  UNON  MSURANCE  COMPANIES.  ONE  BEACON  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02101 

COMMmU  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DMDENO  REMVESTMENT.  C/O  HERBERT  CONN  IBM  H  ST.. 
NORTH  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

COHHTia  FOR  CONSmunOIW.  miEGRnY.  SUTE  1212  1156  15IH  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

LUMMIIill  FOR  EFFECnVE  CAPflAl  RECOVERY,  SUm  303  1901  L  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  U  20036.. 


Mr.  #100 


COMMTTIH  FOR  EOUAUIY  OF  OTUENS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS.  2762  N  CUYBOURN  AVENUE  CMCAfiO  1  60614.. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGBUIBN.  MC.  1 1  WEST  60TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

COHWTIEE  FOR  PHVAIE  EDUCATION.  1025  MKMGAN  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

COMMinU  FOR  PROPOSITBN  THMIY.  PO  BOX  915  HARISELU  Al  35640 

LUMMIIill  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAUABUJTY  OF  CASEIN.  3213  0  SI .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20007 

COMMON  CAUSE.  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COMMUMCATIONS  MANAGEMENT.  INC.  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREH  #1140  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

Do 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTi  SUm  530  2001  S  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

LANCE  COMPA.  1411  K  ST .  NW.  #410  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 


COMPUTER  1  COMMUMCATIONS  MOUSTRY  ASSOCIATION.  1500  WILSON  BlVD  SUm  512  ARUNGIDH  W  22200_ 

STEPHEN  R  CONAFAY,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

EDWARD  C  CONE  PO  BOX  1718  FOREST  PARK  dA  30051 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS.  1015  IIIH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003L 

CONGRESS  WATCH.  215  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE,  SE  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

JOHN  B  CONNAUY.  1101  CONNECTKUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SOBERI  J  OONNER  JR!  UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE.!  NW  WASHINGTON  X"2b036'""""!Z3"i!""Z"~"""" 

STEPHEN  N  CONNER.  ROUH  I.  BOX  506  EASION  MO  21601 

RICHARD  J  CONNOR  JR.  1201  PENNSYLVANU  AVE.  NW,  #220.  WASHMGION  DC  200O4_ 

JERRY  C  CONNORS,  SUm  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARUNGION  VA  22202 

GREGORY  E  CONRAD,  1920  N  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

HARK  R  CONRAD.  1200  PEAVEY  BUIDMG  MMNEAPOLJS  «N  55479 

SHEIU  A.  CONSAUt  BAICOR  PU2A  4149  GOLF  ROM)  SKOKIE  L  60077 

CONSOUIATED  EDGON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  MC.  4  IRVING  PIAQ  NEW  YORK  NY  10003.- 
GOnUIMED  RAH  CORPORATION.  PO  BOX  23451  WASHMGTON  K  20024 


EnplvwAIal 


EMS  omuPHorr  corp... 

WEOIECHCORP 


SMRH.  BARNEY.  HARMS.  UPHAM  t  01. 

FUTURES  MOUSTRY  ASSN.  MC. 

ASHUNO  01.  MC... 
RYDER  SYSIEIB,  MC . 


SHEH  MTAl  AIR  CONOmONMG  COHTWCniRr  MTl  MM.. 

AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  BLOOD  BANKS. 

AUSKA  PULP  CORP 

AMEMCAN  0PI0MEI1K  ASSN  . 

Wm  ASSOQAIES,  MC 

NAIDMl  OCEM  MOIfiTRCS  ASSN... 


ah  force  sergeants  assn,  mc 

ounoor  aovertbmg  assocuiion  of  amorm.  ic. 

deere  i  company _ 

wasiemaimemehtjm;.. 

SHOT  MTAl  WOaXEIS'  MTl  JISSR„ 
PURLJC  CmON.  ML 


PPG  MOUSIRKS.  IK.. 
PUHX  SECURES  ASSN.. 


SYMTMEIC  ORGANC  CHEMKM  HAMJFJCIUBS  AON.  IC_ 

MIBMiQRrH 

EOeON  OECnC  MSniUTE 


SOUINUND  CORPOmiai 

AUSTMUW  KAT  t  LIVE-STOCK  CORP.. 
JOMT  CORPORATE  COHM  ON  CUBAN  OMB.. 
NATOHl  TOUR  ASSOCMTDN.  MC 

AMERKAN  HEDCAL  ASSN 

HAILIMRK  CARDS,  MC 

FBCAl  ASSOQAIES.  MC 

GMONS  I  GRAaU  C0_ 

lEN  ca 

WMIE  BCNES.  IC.. 


A    C  VAUEY  CORPORAIVN.. 
VKIMH  VETERANS  OF  AHEMOL.. 


WESIMGNOUSI  ElECIRC  CORPONATai_ 
AHERCM  PETUEUM  MSI 


OCVRON  USA.  MC 

MWeO  Mt 

ASSOOAim  OF  HM  UWrVBB  OF  AMBICA 

COMMmEE  FOR  CAP  FORMTUN  THROUGH  DfMDEM)  RERKCnBir.. 

OMSE  MJWWITAN  BAML  NA 

GOVOMeiT  OF  THE  NEmUMIS  AtmUES 

MEDTIONC.  MC  - 

MUfWE  CORPORAim.. 


UNON  OR.  CO  OF  CAUFORNM... 

a  PASO  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

UUSER  AUJMMUH  1  OCMEAl  CaHP_ 

AMERKAN  PrnOLEUM  MSI 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  FROIEN  FOOD  MSI 

AMERKAN  MEAT  MSTTIUIE 
AHBKAN  TEXIU  MACNMERY  ASSN.. 
BKVOE  MFGRS  ASSN  OF  AMER.  MC 
QUP  I6UMMCE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  . 
CVUNOER  WNUFACIURERS  ASS0aAT10N„ 
FOOD  IMRKETMG  MSmUIE. 
FOOTWEAR  MOUSrm  OF  AHOKA  . 


2JI0O00 


ujmoo 


3.7SO.00 

l^iSLoo 


2J00.00 

23J00JI0 

100.51 


300.00 
1.500.00 

9a«i 


600.00 


lOUO 


650.00 
4,750.00 
2JI00JIO 


70O.n 
IJOOOO 


i2jnu 


2S0J0 

...__-_ 


MOEPEIDENT  LUaRKWI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .... 

MIUNAL  ASSN  OF  CONVEMENCE  STORES _._ 

NATOIAL  BROtER  COUNQL 

MTOMl  MMORESSERS  t  COSHETOIOGETS  ASa_ 

NORRB  MOUSIRKS  

OUTDOOR  POWER  EOUiPMENT  MSTlTim 

PITTS8UNGH  CORNMG  CORPORAnON 


SOQETY  OF  MDEPENOENI  GASOLINE  MARKETERS  OF  AMBKA_ 
WEST  TEXAS  LAND  i  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN.. 

PAUL  EDWARD  MKHAa  COLIM 

MEDIA  GENEIALINC 

UNON  PUnC  OORP 

MOIDR  VEHKU  MANUFJCnioiS  JttSOQAfm  OF  TK  U^ 


MTOML  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  UJ. . 


OTUENS  FOR  SENSaU  CONTWl  OF  AOO  RAM  (CSO«)„ 
NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN _ 


UWIED  ElECTRRAL.  MOK)  1 IMOMIE  WORKERS  OF  AMD- 


PFIZER,  MC _ 

SOUmASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH_ 


311.00 


4S193 


nasi 


110.00 


lift 


6SJ0 
6KJ4 


2S000 

rn'oo 

"4!io.o6 


SOOOO 


300.00 
1,500.00 


imn 


4^72.05 


10.972J2 
2^4SJB2.00 


5J9196 
10.146.00 
3.00000 


VMSON  6  ELKMS  (FOR  NORIHVILIE  INOUSTRIES  CORP) 

VINSON  (  ELMNS    FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY).. 

OMYSIER  CORPORAIBN 

FOREKN  MMSIRY  OF  KJNGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA. 

JOSEPH  E  SEJMXAN  I  SONS.  MC 

WNUFACTURED  HOUSMG  INSI 


AMERKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 

NORWESI  CORPORAHON 

BALCOR/AMERKAN  EXPRESS.  Mt.. 


61.920.20 


500.00 


56250 
1.00000 


SOOOO 


90.43 


2.039.76 
6]«4J3 


404.702.73 


10.000.00 
3J15.76 


1M4.43 
41.173.23 


I.OS7I9 
3.ai22 


lOJOOOO 
6J00.00 


10000 


1.126.00 

2,14173 

325W 

13.09300 
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CONSUMER  ENERGY  OXINOL  OF  AMERICA.  SWTE  320  2000  I  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U  S  ,  MC ,  256  WASHINGTON  ST  MOUNT  VERNON  NY  10550 

CONSUMERS  UWTED  FOR  RAIL  EOUdY  (C  U  R  E I   1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIREH.  N«.  7TH  a  WASHMGION  DC  20007. 

CONIAD  SYSTEMS  CORP  200  MADISON  AVENUE   #1207  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

JOHN  J  CONTNEY   1250  [  HOILANOAU  BEACH  BLVD  HOLIANDAU  R  33009 , 

EMERY  S  CONYERS.  PO  BOX  1706  NOLANO  Ml  48640  

ALEXANDRA  W  COOK.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

FREDEROl  N  COOK.  VERMONT  PETROUUM  ASSOCUION  PO  BOX  566  MONTPEUER  VI  05602 _ 

HARRY  N  COOK,  1130  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

K  RXMRD  COOK.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20004 _ 

THOMAS  M  COOK.  SUm  1032  425  13TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

EILHN  D  COOKE.  110  MARYLAND  AVE.  NL  SUm  101.  BOX  54  WASHMGION  K  20002 

PAUL  E  COONEY.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #1000  WASHMGION  K  20006 

C  WILLIAM  COOPER,  603  BROAD  ST  SEWKKLEY  PA  15143 _. 

JESSE  D  COOPER.  345  PETROUUM  BIDG  DENVER  CO  10202 

JOSHUA  W  COOPER.  400  MADISON  STREH.  AH  901  AIEJIANORIA  VA  22314 

KATHY  J  COOPER.  SUITE  1204  1700  K  SIRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MITCHELL  J  COOPER.  1001  CONNECTICUI  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Oo _., 

DARREU  COWER.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST  ,  SW.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20003 _ 

CORCORAN  HARDESIY  WHYH  HEHPHNX  6  UQON  PC.  Sum  510  1575  EYE  STREH.  NV  aNSHMGKM  K  20005 _. 

JOHN  F  CORCORAN.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #740  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _ 

PATRCK  H  CORCORAN.  SUm  1205  1725  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ALFRED  C  CORDON  GORDON  t  JACOBS  2000  L  ST .  NW,  #616  WASHMGION  X  20036 

LAW  OFFaS  JAMES  C  CORMAN  PC,  1420  16TH  SIREO,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

Bo!!™__.l„Z_.i;_Z™ZiZZ™iZZ!_ZZl!ZZZ;Zi;^ZZZ™"IZZZZ!""! 


Do.. 
Dd_ 
Do.. 
Db_ 
Do_ 
Do.. 
Do_ 
Do.. 
Do„ 
Do_ 
Do_ 
Dt_ 
Dd_ 
Oo_ 

00_ 


Do.. 
Do_ 
Do.. 
Do. 


BENNETT  J  CORN,  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10041 

OIRN  REFINERS  ASSOOAIION.  MC.  1001  CONNECICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTION.  INC  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREF.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20007_ 

ERNEST  J  OIRRAOO.  SUm  lOOO  1625  K  STREH  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

MARY  MARCOITE  CORRKAN  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RICHARO  L  CORRKAN.  1201  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #250  WASHMGION  X  20004 

ALLAN  D  CORS.  1800  K  ST .  NW.  SUITE  1104  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WRilAM  R  OJRSON,  1707  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

R  H  CORY.  1005  CONGRESS  AVEHU',  #795  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

OJSMETC  rOHEIRY  6  FRAGRANCE  ASSN.  INC.  SUITE  800  1110  VERMONT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S_._ 

JAMES  R  COSnUO  JR    1101  CONNECIKUI  AVE.  NW,  #300  WASHMGION  X  20036 

MICHAEL  [  COSTELLO  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

MARY  AIKE  COTTER,  410  FIRST  STREP,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

J  BARRY  COUGHUN.  115  CONNECTKUT  AVE.NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

COUNQL  FOR  LANGUAGES  AND  OTHER  MTL  STUDIES.  3520  PROSPEH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20007. 

COUNQL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSMG  ANO  DEVELOPMENT,  2300  M  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

aiUNQl  OF  MOUSTRIAL  BOILER  OWNERS.  11222  SIIVERLEAF  DR  FAIRFAX  STATION  VA  22039.. 


COUNQL  OF  STATE  04AHSERS  OF  COMMERCE.  SUITE  200  122  C  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

aXJNQL  ON  MUITIEMPIOYER  PENSXJN  SECURITY.  INC.  1000  PDIOIHC  SIREB.  NW.  #103  HASHMGICN  DC  20007  „ 

WUIAM  R  COURTNEY.  PO  BOX  844  lEMPU  IX  76503 

JAMES  COUSINS,  1101  15IH  ST.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ; 

JOHN  F  COVE.  Sum  702  918  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O006 


COVINGTON  6  BURUNa  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHMGION  K  20044.. 
Dd_ 


Do.. 
Do_ 
Do.. 
Do„ 
Do.. 
Oo„ 
Do_ 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EUGENE  S  COWEN,  2759  UNCORN  LN^NW  WASHMGTON  K  2001S „.„ 

C  KMMGOMIB.  6TH  FLOOR  1050  tHOMAS  JEFFERSON  SnEH.NWmSHMGTONK  20007  _ 

Do _._ _ 


ARCHIBALD  COX.  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

C  BRYAN  COX.  PO  BOX  139  KANSAS  OIY  MO  64141 

JEFFREY  I  COX.  1420  KJNG  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 


DONALD  FORSYTH  OMB  III,  Sum  600  633  PENNSYLVANU  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004... 

OtAMER  HA8ER  I LUKJS,  PC,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do — 


Oo_ 
Oo_ 
Do.. 


WILLUM  C  QMMER.  Ill  CONNECTCUT  AVi.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

Do.. 


Do_ 
Do_ 
Do.. 


JOHN  R  OIANE.  3231  WYNFORO  DRn/E  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 _-. -., 

nSEPH  S  CRANE.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILUAM  D  CRAWFORD,  400  FIRST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

JOHN  P  OIEGAN,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  2003S_ 

RKHARO  C  OKCHION.  1957  £  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DOUGLAS  P  OlEW,  100  NE  ADAMS  STREP  PEORU  IL  61629 

JOSEPH  M  OHBBEN,  8900  VALLEY  BROOK  DR  FALL5  OKJRCH  VA  22042 .._ 

MCHAEL  F  OHM.  1016  16TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


RICHARD  E  CRKTOL.  5775  PEACHIREE«JNW0OOY  RD.,  #5000  AIUNTA  GA  30342_ 

P  H  CROP.  2000  MASSAOmSETIS  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  W  CR0MART1E.  1800  MASSAOUSEIIS  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  .„. 

CHARLES  H.  OXMNEU.  ML.  6709  GEORGIA  SI.  OCVY  OMSE  MD  20015 

Do 

Do - 


butmiom 


TEXIU  RENTAL  SERVOS  ASSN  OF  AHEMU. 

DOW  QCMCAL  00 

ELECIRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPDRATHN 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSI 

NAIKMAl  WATERWAYS  CONFERENCE.  ML 

GENERAL  aECIRC  00 

NAIXJNAl  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN 


AMEROW  LJBRARY  ASSN 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STUDENT  iOAN  ASSSTANCE  CORP.  H  C!: 

UMiED  osnaunoN  oohpnres 

ROCKY  MOUNTAM  OK  t  GAS  ASSN 

PORTSM0UIH«ITERY  ARMED  SERVCES  COMM.  MC 

CHEVRON  USA.  MC _ 

COUNQL  OF  FOREST  MOUSIRIES 

FOOTWEAR  DIV..  RUB80  MFGRS  ASSN 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  M»EMOENT  MSUNBB. 

STANDARD  01  00  OF  CAUFORNM 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  OMPORATOL 


ASSOQATDI  OF  OH  PTEIMES.. 

BUFALO  BROADCASTMC  CO..  ML 

ASSOQAIOI  OF  AHERKW  RAUQMS.. 

BANK  AMEIUASE  GROUP 

CALHRNM  VSON  SBMCE  PUN 

CARGII LEASMG  CORP 

CONNEU  FMANCE  CO.  MC 

CONSOLMIED  CAPITAL  COMPANES 


EDS  FMANQAL  OORFORATOI.. 


FRST  OICAQO  LEASMG  OIRP.. 

FKSI IMTOML  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

FWSI  NAIOML  BANK  OF  MMNEAPOUS- 

GAIX  CORPORAIOL 

GAIX  LEASMG  OMP _ 

GENERAL  EUCniC  OIESIT  OORP 


MTERNATOIAL  TAXCAB  ASSN... 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  LEASMG  OW 

MUSK  CORP  OF  AMERKA,  ML 

NAIDMl  COMM  TO  HBOVE  SOQAL  SHUBIY  /WD 

NAIKMAL  RAINAY  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

SIATE  OF  HKMGAN 

SUFERKR  SBMEERMG  t  OECnOMCS 


SYSTEMS  MD  APPUED  SQENCES.. 
TEXAS  AM  CORP.. 
UNTIED  ENERGY  CORP.. 


COFFEE.  SUGAR  t  COCOA  ElOMNGE.  ML. 


AMEMCM  RSI  OF  MERQMNT  SHOnS. 

MTOML  MFU  ASSN  OF  AHO 

aaiHRi.  ML 

CORMNG  GUSS  WORKS...- 


PENTHOUSE  MR  LTD.. 

CENTRAL  ANO  SOUTH  WEST  SaiVKES.  MC_ 


AMERKAN  lEXTli  IMKJFACIURERS  RSTITUn.  MC- 

TEXAS  EASTERN  IRANSMBSBN  OORP 

AMERKAN  NUOEM  E«EY  COUNQL 

FORD  MOIOR  00. 


TUBAL  aXMQL  OF  THE  COUSHATTA  IR8E  OF  LOUSUNA... 
MIXMAL  OOUNa  OF  SAVMGS  MSUIUTXMS .. 


COVE  ASSOQAIES  ML  (FDR  ASSOQAIKN  OF  U.&  MGHT  WBDN 
AMOKAN  WATCH  ASSN _ 

assocmhon  of  haxnhjm  service  TELEUSIERS.  MC - 

OMimON  TO  PRESERVE  THE  MIEGRITY  OF  AMERKAN  TRADEMARKS- 
GEORGE  ROWE,  «l  (FDR  ESTATE  OF  EDMUND  G  MONEU) 

HOUOAlli  OOCTiIeS.  MC 

BMSIMOT  COMPANY  MSIflUTE 

HRMESI  lELEVBKJN,  MC 

MTBNAL  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE 

PWIF)CSrOQlE)CHANGE.MC.. 


P05I«WSWEB  STAT06,  ML.-. 

WESLEYAN  UMVERSnY,  jiHERSI  COLLEGE.  EI  AL.. 

AMERKAN  BROADUSIMG  00,  MC 

BERMG  SEA  FSMERHa'S  AS^N 

HUNQPALITY  OF  ANCHORAGE 

URTID  FBHERMEN  OF  ALASKA 

COMMON  CAUSE    - 

KANSAS  OIY  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MUONAL  SOQETY  OF  PROFESSXMAL  ENGMEERS.. 
SEARS.  ROEBUOl  6  CO.. 


CAMVERAL  FORI  AUTHORIIY 

OIYOFMMMI _ 

OAOEOIUNTY - 

PENNSYIVAMA  ENGMEERMG  CORP.. 


REPUBUC  OF  GABON 
CRAMER  HASER  I  LUKB.  PL 
QUMER.  HABER  I LURS.  PL 
CRAMER.  HABER  (  LUNS.  PC 


FDR:  CAMVERAL  PORT  AUTNORITY) 

FOR  OIY  OF  MUMI) _ _. 

.FOR  DADE  COUNTY) 

OUMER.  HABER  t  LUKB.  PC  (FOR  PENNSYIVAMA  ENGMEERMG  CORP) 

CRAMERJMBER  6  LUBS.  PL  (FOR:  REPUBLIC  OF  GABON) 

US.  DtlBISE  COMMITTEE 

AMERKAN  MSI  OF  AROKIECIS 

BROTHBIHOOO  OF  RAH.WAY  CARI0  OF  THE  U.S  t  CANADA.. 

U.S  BUSMESS  t  MOOSIRMl  COUNQL 

ASSOQAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERKA 

CAIERPLLAR  TRACTOR  CO.. 


UWTED  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  (  APPREN  OF  PLMBG  t  PIPEPG  IBUSTRY- 

MTOML  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES _ 

ROBERT  H  KELIIN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNQL) 

AMERKAN  SHORT  LME  RAlijIOAO  ASSN 

MTXINAl  RURAL  ElECTOC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

GENERAL  ElECIRK  CO — 

HUGHES  HaXSPTEIS. 
NORTHROP  CORP. 


Z24J0 
liOJO 


32il0 

xmun 

U32J0 


2J00J0 

2.100JO 

MOJO 

UBBJO 


»Si6 


mm 


msi 


1.400J0 
3SS.» 


3S5JS 
3SU$ 


3K.55 


isam 


355.55 


355.55 


3SSi5 

\m» 

20M0 
UHLOO 


2J0OM 


3S.334J0 


IJ7M0 


2.SM0 


413.75 


umat 


ma 


IMJO 


IJOOjOI 


600.00 
10.400.00 
2J00.00 
SjO!U2 


USLOO 
6J0JI0 
13.500.10 
16J0OJM 
12JML0O 
12.S0O00 


1.200.00 


2.032^3 
6A0.n 


1.7iM0 


90.00 


4.12tM 


ISUO 


1431.11 
niif 


27 JO 
IttN 


2.17IJB 
3Zjni6 


4J21JI 


3t« 

IJBJO 


lOJItll 


fatu 

4U1IM 


US 


m» 


mm 

2M.41 
3BUt 

ICMB 


USB 
111.70 
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fin* 


M£  I  CMMMIfR  1100  IMSSKHUS(TTS  AVENUE.  M  WASHMCKM  K  20036 

THOMS  «  CSOSBY  «.  8111  UnNOUS  KM)  f/MIS  OMCH  VA  2?W;      

OOMU)  A  CMBEI).  KBRASM  PniOUlM  aXMCl  334  S  13TH  y   PO  BOX  9Sflt3  UNOOU  M  UHI. 

couoN  onssuw.  444  n  cAmoi  smn.  m  #711  washmcton  k  nooi 

BOtBY  E  aOW  3i05  W  AlABMM  HOUSTON  Tt  7702/  

OKMiu  i  MonK.  1100  OMKcnan  am.,  m  wswcidn  k  mm 

Oi 

Ol 

Bl 


CUM  CUMS  VSOCMTDN.  PO  m  014004  MAM  a  33I0I 

9Um  K  CUUiN.  1620  EYE  ST,  m.  f  7M  WASMMGTON  K  20006     ..^^^^^ 

JONM  ITNNI  CUUEN.  J.L  A$S06aIES  1300  AHn^lAVT  ».  #209  AUHOH  W  222K.. 

Do 
Di 


MUM  E  CUHOIUND.  I12S  ISTN  ST.  NV  VMSMNGIQN  K  2000$.... 
scon  S  CUNNMGWd.  1100  15TM  STKT.  IM  WAStMGTON  DC  2000S.. 

JONNT  CUBMN.  IIS  ISTH  ST.  MTWASHMCTONK  20006  

Da. 


mm  acTH  cuMrr.  iom  ittx  streh.  m».  #770  nasmmgion  dc  20036 

CUmS  lULin'IWQST  out  ^  WSU.  101  PMH  avenue  new  TOK  NY  lOITt.. 

M  IMWT  CUTIE«.  sum  103  1325  G  ST .  NX  WASMHCTCN  K  200O5 _ 

EVEIETT  i  CUTTER.  620  SW  FIRM  AVENUE  BliXl.  SUnE  912  PORTUMI  0*  97204. 
0  I  ASSOQATES.  1730  RHODE  BUWO  AVENUE.  MV  #210  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 

D> 

RUOOUK  N  D'AGAMS.  4701  KMEa  RO  ROOIVUf  M)  20(63 


ITAIBO  LUEDIKE  DEIMKST  1  GOUEN.  1920  N  STREn.  W.  >40«  NRSMMCHM  DC  iMM.. 

DI 

Dl 

Oi — — 

k — 

•l : 

D( - 

Do 

WIUW  D  O'ONOFRD,  1100  W  UN  ST  WUNNCION  DE  I9MS.. 


MUM  (.  MBACM.  ^EYNODS  ALLEN  t  COON  1667  (  STRET.  NW.  #310 

WUJAN  Ur  DMNES.  1616  H  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

LEWS  I  OMi.  sum  1016  1100  t  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

DALEY  6  GEOICE.  LTD.  Ill  W  WASHMCTON  STREH  #2035  CMCAGO  I  fMC 

Do 

DOMLD  W  DALRYIKU  1575  I  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 

JAMES  G  OMTON.  1420  UNG  ST  ALEXANOOA  VA  22314 


JOHN  M  OAMCARD.  1»5  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #1040  WASHMCTON  K  20006  

OMIIELL  DAMEU  t  NELSON.  PC.  911  13T)*  STREF  PQ  B«  3419  MODESTO  CA  9S3S]_. 
TRKYOANESE.  PO  BOX  14000  JUNO  REACH  a  33406 


am  t  IWNEL.  1133  15TH  STREH.  *».  #1200  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

DAvn  S  DAMELSON.  SUm  400  E  600  IWRYUNO  AVE.  SW  WASHMCTON  DC  2«0M. 
CHARUS  FRANNJN  DMUST.  PO  SOX  12910  OMUSTON  SC  29412 
WIXIAM  H  DARDEN.  SWH  200  412  FMST  STRET.  SE  WASHMCTON  DC  20003.. 
ONEdA  L  MRUY.  SUm  203  1140  WNSON  BlVD  ARUNCTON  VA  22201.. 


COILEEN  A  OMUNG.  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVENUE.  NW.  #204  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

DUNE  DAVENNY  DMMEUE.  SUm  300  1726  M  ST .  IW  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 

THOMAS  ROGER  OMT.  ALABAMA  PETROUUH  COUNCR.  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  Al  36115- 
M  DENNIS  DAUCWRTY.  733  15TM  STRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

JOHN  B  DAVENFORT  JR  .  IWO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

UWY  C  MVENFORT.  5775  PEAOnREE-OUNWOOOY  RO  SUm  5004)  ATLANTA  GA  30342_ 
THEODORE  i  J  DAW,  371  106  BURGUNDY  LN  LONCWOOO  FL  32779 

EARl  F  DAVID.  SUm  1107  1625  «  STRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 -... 

MMEL  I  DAVnSON.  2600  VMGMU  AVE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20037  

MVS  6  SMPCH.  1301  PENNSYIVNIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20004 

DAVID  R  DAVB.  MOANA  PETROUUH  COUNOL  714  HARRISON  BUIG.  (nANAfOB  M  4i2M. 

DREW  M  DAVB.  1 101  16TH  ST ,  *•  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 _ 

EDWARD  M  DAVB.  410  FRET  ST .  SE  WASHMCTON  K  20003 

FRED  a  MVB.  nil  19TH  STRET.  nil  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 


DAVB  GRAHAM  I  STUBBS.  SUm  500  1001  22NO  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20037 — 

Do 

Do. 


DAVB  HOCXENBERG  WWE  BROWN  6  UEHN.  2300  FINANOWl  CENTER  DES  MORS  W  S030I.. 

OVn  R  DAVB.  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

DAVB  POU  t  WAROWELL  1575  EYE  SI.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  2000S 

Do 

Do 

ROBERT  DAVB.  S15  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20OO6 

W  KENNETH  DAVB  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94119 ......,.;.. - 

DAVB  WREHT  TODD  RKSE  1  JONES.  SUm  100  1752  N  ST  NW  WASMNEHM  DC  20BM- 
DOMID  S  DAWSON.  SUTE  310  1220  L  ST.  NW  WASMNGIDN  K  2000S 

Do.. 

Do 


Eii«lo|f«/ClMil 


HARRY  F  DAY   IWO  X  STRET.  NW.  #1100  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

»M  OE  LA  CRU2.  1225  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

0  MARX  DE  MCMELE.  411  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PHOENU  HI  IS014„ 

DEALER  BANX  ASSN.  sum  1014  1100  I  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  U  20006 „ 

JOHN  RUSSEU  DEANE  11.  1607  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20009 


li- 


DEIEVD6E  6  PUHPTON.  1777  F  ST   MV  WASHMCTON  OC  20006 

ROBEn  L  OEBO.  MBSOURI  OIL  COUNCIL  428  L  CAPUOL  #203  JETOm 

MM  0.  OKIER.  sum  1100  1707  H  STRET.  IM  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

WMSTON  H.  DECXER.  SUm  821  1522  «  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 

Do 

BRIAN  DEERY,  1957  E  ST,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

DONALD  H  DEFOE.  100  N  E  ADAMS  STRET  PEORIA  IL  61629. 

GEORGE  X  DEGNON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  SUTE  3A  1311 A  OOUH  MRDBON  HOC  MCUM  VA  27101. 
MARY  ELBE  DEGOMA.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUt  SW  WEST  WMG.  SUm  300  WASHMCTON  K  20024.. 

GENE  A  DEL  POUTO.  1133  15TH  STRET.  NW.  #1037  WASHMCTON  DC  20005 

STEPHEN  T  DELAMATER.  2600  SOUTMIAND  CENTER  400  N  OEM  ST.  DALLAS  IX  75201 -_ 
JOHNW  DEIANEY   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110....- 

DEUUCY  MGMl  i  YCUK.  CHTb;  1^ 

Do 

0o.„ — - 


NATOMl  MIML  ELECTRC  COOPEMIM  ASSR- 

AMEMCAN  AUTOMOBU  ASSN 

MKRCAN  PETROUUM  MST - 

PAOnC  TELiSB  GROUf 

COIUHBU  GUU  TRANSHBSDN  CO 

ASARCO  WC  ^ 

ASSOOtlED  GAS  DBTRIflUTblB-ZI I 

AVON  PRODUCTS.  HC 

BROOnrN  UMON  GAS  00     

BURUCTON  NORTHERN ., 

COMMUNCATUNS  SATELUH  CORP.., 
OOHTROl  DATA  CORPORATKN  . 

COOK  NUT  REGRMWC. 

EU  LILY  AND  COMPMIV ., 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTUNBB _ 

WIDIAL  ASSN  OF  WHOLESALER-OBTRaUTORS... 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  ARWAYS.  MC 

REGDIAL  AHJNE  ASSOCUTION 

TRUST  FOR  PUBU  lANOS    

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  ASSN 


MTERNATXXML  PAPER  CO 

lAWRENCE  XUOIOW  ASSOQATES.  T  «... 

ROBET  LAMBERT  CRUBE  AMERCA 
U.1  TUNA  FOUNOATUN 


MORTGWE  BANKERS  ASSOCUTUN  OF  mOCk 

UMON  URBBE  CORP 

lABORERS'  MR  UMON  OF  NORTH  AMERCA.  AfLOO 

NATOML  COOROMATMG  COMM  FOR  HUHCMPUna  FUK.. 

MMCAH  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  DC  AONG 

U.i  TRUST  COMPANY 

ENVRDHENTAL  FUND.. 


OREGON  RAUOAD  ASSN.. 
ISTUTTDN  , 


SCBCE  APPICATDB.  MC.. 


CENERGY  EXPIORATKJN  00 

ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOUKES.  MC  . 
MnOCU  ENERGY  1  DEVELOPHEHT  COHP- 

PTTTS  ENERGY  GROUP _ 

SOUTHUNO  CORPORAIOI „ _. 

TEXAS  OH.  t  GAS  CORP 


US  TELEPHONt  MC 

WESSa*  E«RGY  CORP 

MTDML  ASSN  FOR  NEXMORHOOD  SCHOOLS,  MC 

COAinCN  FOR  REOONAL  BANKMG  t  EGOHOHC  DnBOPMBir-. 

AMEKAN  RTAI.  FEDERAIUN. 

ARI  PRODUCTS  1  CKMCAIS.  HC- 

COMBMEO  MSUHMZ  CO 

DREYFUS  MTERNATRMAl.. 


MKRCAN  CYNAMR)  COMPWIY  (WR:  UDtaE  lAiOBMORB). 
NATOML  SOOETY  OF  PROreSSOML  ENGMEBB- 

FUTURES  RRWSTRY  ASSN.  MC.  

CENTRAL  SAN  XMOUM  RMR  ASSN. - 

FIORBA  POWER  I LKHT  CO 

OMR)  EDBON  CO 

AMERRXN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

XMNAH  BLAND  CO  LTD 

ASSOOATRIN  OF  MHCAN  RAUDADS 

MTOML  UMESTONE  RBT,  MC 

JIVAHESE  AMERCAN  OTUENS  LEAGU[._ . 

SOfRMtnOUGH  CORP       

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

liGM  SERVKES  CORP 

MTCNAL  MIML  ELECTRC  COOPERATNE  ASSN.. 


ROBOT  H  (ELLEN  CO  (FOR  CMOK  COmBl  COVNOl)- 


PMRLJPS  PETROUUM  COMPANY ■■■,„-.. 

SPCGEL  6  MCSMIMI)  (FOR  NORIMERN  CAUFORNH  rem  AGOCV).. 

CALJFORNM  HOUSMG  OOiMOL - 

AMEKAN  PTROUUM  16T - 

NATRIML  son  DRMK  ASSN 

AMERCAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL 

E060N  ELECTRC  IBTITVn 


IMOO 


1S.4SS.00 


4SO.0O 


usoo 

30.00 


(7&00 


lfB7S 

6750 

3J0l» 

3.133.75 


1SM.00 


t4.ll2.SS 


2Sl4t 


290.00 


i2S&30 


6.2$&3S 
3JBMt 


1.500.00 
SHOO 


2.730JIS 
2JSO.00 


21313 

70000 

4.10000 

i.nioo 

200.00 


ItSiOO 


MUMOPAl  SUBD6TRCT.  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DBT.. 

NORTHERN  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANa  DISTRia 

SMYOER  OR.  COMPANY _ 

NURIHWUHRN  BEU  (OMA  BRT.) .. 

COCMOU  COMPANY 

Aim  GROUP.. 


NURWUI  CORP.. 


Ui  TRUST  CORP 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

BECHTU  GROUP,  MC 

GTE  SPRMT  CORMUNCATIONS.. 


OPnOANS  ASSN  OF  AMER 

VMQN  BIANOS  GTT  1 FASMON  SHOP  ASSN .. 

VMGM  BIANOS  MERCHANTS  ASSOQATRM 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  MC 

AMERCAN  PUBIC  TRANSn  ASSN 

ARUDNA  PUBUC  SERVCE  COMPANY 


AMERCAN  MTAL  DETECTORS  MANUFACTURERS.  BC... 

AUTO  MTERNATIONAL  ASSN 

COMjnON  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

SPECMLIY  EORPHENT  MARXT  ASSN 

SONY  CORP  OF  AHEMCA 

STATUE  OF  LJBERTY-ELLE  StAMI  FOUNDATKM.  MC-. 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 

PETROUUM  MARKETERS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

AMERCAN  VETERRURY  MEDICAL  ASSN 


ASSOCUTOI  OF  AMERCAN  VETERMARY  MEDCAl  COIUGES... 

ASSOCWTED  GENERAL  C0NT1UCT0RS  OF  AMERCA 

CATERPllAR  TRACTOR  CO 

ASSOOATOI  OF  STATE  I  TERRmWAL  HEALTH  OFFKMIS — 
70O01  LTD.. 


THRO  CLASS  MAI.  ASSN.. 
HALLJBURTON  CO. 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATXM „. 

FUST  NATOML  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 
MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANa  CORP.. 
NATOML  ASSN  OF  MOEPENOENT  MSURERS..... 


IMOO 
MSUO 

iToSf 

3,117  50 
2J30  77 
2J6S.20 
3,75120 


lOOO 


3000 


3000 


lOOO 


1000 
I6» 


20.00 


215.60 


3S.75 


5.21t07 

"iixisi 

SiU.07 


5.21L07 


5.21107 


43500 

4I.W 


132.6S 


Iil96 


7tn 

13.213U 


K0.00 


vmM 


6.00000 


15000 


990.00 
2l5il0 


10000 
600.00 


26616 

5(9  55 

73900 

2J6920 

3.75120 

■"as."ob 


319.n 


133.00 


(499 


463.60 

6.00 

1764.31 


IMOO 
20.00 


tsjaoJi 

24.46503 


31791 
75.84 
53.35 
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OrinzMoii  or  MMiail  Filni 

biflmiom 

Roovb 

imama 

THORMS  J  DELANEY,  1111  NORTH  197H  STRET,  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NAIDNAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CHEDII  UNOS 

IJBBOO 
7J77J2 

ixau 

17t21 

LAW  OFFCES  OF  PAUL  DELANEY.  «..  1120  20TH  SIREH.  NW  MASHMGIDN  DC  20136 

BERWNS.  IMF  LEATHn  EXPFRR 

Do „ 

Do ■'" 

BOWAIER  NORTH  AMERCA  CORP 



X)HN  L  DELANO.  7  EDWARDS    BOX  1172  HELENA  MT  59674  

MONTANA  (AM  ROAD  ASM 

ROBERT  B  DEIANO,  225  TOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  IL  60068 

AMERCAN  FARM  MMFAll  FFD           

2J25J0 

CAinHA  D  DELOACH  70t  ANDERSON  HXL  ROAD  PUROMSE  NY  I0S77 

PEPSBO,  Mt i 

— — 

MOiAEL  J  DEL005E   1015  IITH  STRET,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  70036 

CONFOteE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVBORS -...l.._    

AMERCM  NBIBRC  MSTTTUTE  PUBIC  AFFARB  CORMBITEE 

312.50 

GEORCU  L  DELYANN6  1730  X  STRET  NW.  #903  WASHMCTON  K  20006 



SUSAN  C  DEHARR.  1615  H  STRET  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  70067 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 

2J(BJ0 
lOOJO 

LLUABETN  C  DEMATO,  5210  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SPRMGS  MO  20746 

SEAFARERS  MIERNATOiAL  UMON 

21.00 

TANM  DEMCHUK.  499  SOUTH  CAPTOL  ST.  SW  SUm  401  WASHMCTON  K  20003 ..      ._„    .. 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  MOEPENOENT  (SURERS- 

BRADFORD  T  DEMPSEY.  512  W  MAPU  AVE  SUm  710  VCNNA  VA  72110 

GEORGE  H  DENBON.  sum  400  4S01  MASSMHJSETTS  AVI.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20016-..    

CiUBE  AMERCA  URL  MC 

90BJ0 

2eo« 

UBISO 
i(JB2J0 

Do „._ 

NAIDMIOFFCE  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

Do 

WESIMGiRlUSE  OECTRC  CDRP . -. 



RAY  DENGON  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  70006 

AMBICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  (  CONGRESS  OF  BUBHral  IKiizAliiK 

20363 

XIHNH  OENMAN.  MBSOURI  OIL  COUNCR.  428  E  CAPITAL  ST.  #203  JEFFERSON  CITY  MO  65101.-              ._    

AncS mmmmZZ^.  ..^^.^^^Z~~~ 

THOMAS  J  DENNB  SR,  1(01  X  STRET,  NW^#1041  WASHMCTON  K  20(06 „_ 

EDWARD  A  DENT.  3115  N  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 -        _    . 

AMERCAN  EUCIRC  POWER  SBMCE  CORP _         . 

AHBHCANS  FOR  THE  NATOML  VOia  RRTIAIM  AMFHHFar 

WELLS  DENYES.  1919  PENNSYLVANM  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 _ 

EASTMAN  CHBMCN.  PRODUCIS  MC 

COBOO 

S.2BM0 

141J2 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSBNAL  EMPLOYEES.  ARO),  115  I6TH  y .  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20006 

9.202.10 

DEMEL  BIAURETT  DEPASSE.  1100  OONNECnCm  AVE    NW  #540  WASHMCTON  or  70036 

bmr/ul»  CORP  ff  AHKA 

GREGORY  L  DEPRCT,  1735  DESAUS  STRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 - 

ALPHONSE  OEROSSO.  ium  1100  1(99  I  STRET,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 - „ 

ASSOQATOI  OF  MAXMUH  SBNCF  IHfllMFRS,  MC 

EXXDR  CORPDRAini 

29B'0b 
OM-flO 

44.45 

LLOrO  1  DERRCXSON.  SUm  906  1828  L  SIREEt.  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  70036 

HERBLL  lYKN  A  CD   MC 

JAMES  T  DEVWE.  LAW  OFFCES  OF  DERRE  LEONARD.  PC  900  17TH  ST.  NW.  #1020  WASHMGTONOC  20000.    -      -. 

RONUNE  PRDPMFTDRi  ABN  OF  AMR 

R  DANBL  DEVLM.  1(25  EYE  STRET,  NW,  #350  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

TRANS  WDMD  AMtiRS.  NC 

300.00 

DEWEY  BALIANTME  6USM6Y  PALMER  6  vnOO  1 775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

AMAX,RC 



Dd 

AMnCARCANCD 

Do -       

AMERCAR  STOCK  EXOMHCF  RB 

Do _ 

REHBiOAl  OOVORAIXM 

.' 

Do _ 

BROMMNGFBHRS  RRIKTRR  MC 

Do 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  CORP 

Do _                    _       „ -        

FEOEML  MTOML  MDRTGIffi  ASSN 

Dd 

G8KRAL  ELECTRC  PBBBN  TRUST 

Do -.      

PHBaMAUaOH.  MC 

Do 

lEAOeS  MSURANCF  AND  AiiRinY  ASM  OF  AHFREA 

DORS  J  DEWTDN.  1025  CONKCTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  SUm  507  WASRNCnM  K  20036-... - 

ASHLAND  OLMC 

2MJ0 

XENOAU  P  DEXTER.  9  COUNTRY  CLUB  ROAD  MOBU  AL  3660(  -      _„ 

MACMRLANBUBn  MC 

OCA  MTERNATOML  MC.  1225  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

OBI  (m  AFF  OF  THE  GEN  Oa  FOR  ARMBBIR     _ 

Bo 

SOOEIE  RAIOMU  OITUDE  T  K  CONST  OE  MDIRMS  ITRVMini 

197  JJ 
174.07 

Bo          

Do 

THOMSONS  DMSON  SYSTOE  ELKriOROUE  V  FWiiiZ 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  mRPORATm  717  N  NARWm  .<!T«Fn  nuiA<i  TX  71701 

CHARlfS  1   DMONA    1 77(1  1  ST    M«  IIIA<MINRinN  IT  TOrVK 

AMERbM  PETROUixii  BBT 

xmm 

XMN  M  DCXERMAN,  SUm  700  1015  ISTH  ST,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  70005 

NATOML  UMRER  i  RURONE  MUFMM  OFAiFRS  ASM 

CHESTER  T  DCXERSON  JR .  1101  17TH  STRET,  N  W  SUITt  604  WASHMCTON  X  70036 .-                      —       _      . 

HOKANIDOP                

' 

60544 

WUJAM  I  DCXMSON.  SUm  300  206  N  WASHMCTON  STRET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314....-     

SALIRBIITUIF 

29BJ0 

29000 

DCKSIEM  SHAPRIO  t  MORM.  2101  L  SI.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037 

BEAR  SIEARMStm 

Do _ __.._ 

ROUMMRY  GAS,  MC 

Do 

CUSTOM  AUIDHOnVF  SOUND  ASSN  MC 

29SJS 

Da _.._    ._ _ 

FEDFikTTD  ttSli  HANAGFMFMT  Sf^THK 

Di 

GRBANF  BUiDMCOn 

Di 

GUAM  FCONOHC  OFWIOPHEVI  AUIHORRV 

Di 

MxaRAMriAnm 

Do.. - 

lIVAFWKPtrF  i  nFFflQEOD      . 

Di „   _ 

tMIEMmCDRP                                                                 .    ... 

Do- 

MARMF  FNGMFFK- MKnAI  tSOl 

no 

RWUHIII  IMBNFCORP 

Oi - 

MijxBRRii  noiinAsniRp 

IBSlBS 

Do - _ 

METROWUTAR  TRANSPORIAHON  AUTHORITY 

no 

NATOMl  ASSN  OF  PURLC  TFlfVBBN  SIAIOB 

Do 

miOW  FFDFRAHON  OF  SOOFTH  FOR  QRRCM  SOCHI  MOBI 

(BBSS 

Oo „.   .„    

NAIUMl  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN  

Do _ 

OPIOB  POI(>  ASSN 

Do , ,     ,, 

PAMIMOP  FNIFWSF.S 

29aiB 

Do _ 

STANDARD  HAMUFAC1VRMG  OD                                              

Oo - _ 

STATF  OF  OFLAWARF  STATE  OF  (XML,  STAn  OF  lOUBUNA,  P  A( 

Do 

UNmO  BRAROS  CO 

MCX  DIEGEL   1125  15TH  STRET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70005 

MTERMTOHL  BBOTMBBO)  OF  OHHRCAL  WORXBB,  AAODOC .. 

KAIflDOSCOPF  RESEMKX  6  PHRKFUNn  GROUP 

2.2B1JS 

375.00 

GEORGE  DILIARD  5128  SAUER  SmTF  A  HOUSTON  TX  770O4  

TIMOTHY  V  A  DIUON.  SUITE  905  1331  PENNSYLVANM  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20004. 

SMlAHFNin  MUMOPAl  UHirr  OKIMCr 

3JBBJS 
I4JBI.15 

1(944 

0° 

MfSTUWB  WATFR  OCTIHCT              _, 

9L55 

THOMAS  A  DME.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST.  NW  #417  WASHMCTON  K  70001 

AMFfflOtfi  mvi  nmc  vFARSGnMi                           ... 

\301M 

MCHAa  F  DMEEN.  600  PENNSYLVANM  AVE.,  SE.  #206  WASHMGION  K  20003 

FEOFRAI  KFMPfR  Iff  ASSUMCF  COMPIWY 

Do 

KEMPER  FBMHCHl  SERVICES  MC 

Oo ,.  , 

ifMPfi  IMF^IOIS  |>E  HjinurF  m 

Do _ 

URMffRMINS  MinVAl  CASIWTY  I^MPAHV 

CHARLES  VERN  DMGES  IV  ,  1302  1(IH  STRET,  NW.  #403  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

ENVnOHMFNIAt  niND 

DIREa  SELUNG  ASSOCMIldN  1730  M  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

aoM 

HARIEY  M  DMXS  400  FIRST  STRET.  NW.  #712  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

HFA|IM  4  HFWIMF  ROIMSFI  OF  NULqaCTIW 

Dd 

PROFFSSOW  SflMCES  COUNCR 

SnVEH  P  OOEHLER,  SWTE  1405  1725  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOBTQiiiF  M$MRiNCF  TWPAMF':  nr  imTA 

JAMES  F  DOHERTY  624  9TH  ST    NW  7TH  fL  WASHINGTON  X  20001 ..„    . 

GROUP  HFAITH  ASSOCUTVN  OF  AHERTA  MC 

JOHN  D  DOHERTY  JR    900  17TH  STRET  NW  #706  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

OUSF  HANHAnAN  RANI   N  1 

GREGORY  S  DOLE  BRAND  LOWELL  t  DOU  923  15TH  STRET  NW  WASHRRiTON  K  20009 

EDBON  EliCTRC  MSmutE 

MTOML  HEAD  BUURY  FOUNDAIOI  RC- -.    _ 

imM 

Do                                                      -    „ 

JULIE  DOMENCX,  1600  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RIVFSTMFNT  COMPANY  M&IIIUIT ■ 

OOMESTCWmATTERSASSN.PO  BOX  4394  HOUSTON  1X77210 _ . 

RRIAN  1  DnNAMD  SUTF  875  177  r.  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  K  70001         

AafBICAN  OSTfOPATHC  ASSN 

2Jt&flO 

RKHAROM  DONALDSON,  1738  GUIIOHAU  BLOG  CLEVELAND  OH  44115 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHB) - 

JOHN  F  DONEIAN  DONEIAN  CLEARY  WOOD  6  MASER  PC  914  WASHMGION  BUHDMG  WASHMGION  K  20005 

PNOGOMPETIIIVE  KAK  SIcHML  GOMRRTTEE. 

ANDREW  1  DONELSON  1101  15TH  STRET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MMNESOTA  HBRNG  I  MANUFACIURMG  00  (3M) ._    . 

2J0OJ0 

THOMAS  E  DONLEY  1615  H  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20062 — . 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 

SALLY  S  DONNER  4TH  f\.  1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHNKTON  X  20036 „ 

U22.00 

7(J7 

MARYKDONNY  1828  L  STRET,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 -. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA -. 

PAUL  M  DONOVAN  LAROE  WINN  t  MOERMAN  1120  G  STRET  NW  #(00  WASHMGIOI  K  20005 

CHlORMf  WSMIUTE  MC 

26AS.0O 
2M0O 

7jn.oo 

I1L50 

27040 

WILLIAM  DONOVAN   1111  N   19TH  ST  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209                                           _ -. 

NAliONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNXMS    __    

194  J4 

FRANCIS  X  DOOLEY  525  SCHOOL  ST    SW  WASHMGION  K  20024 

AMERCAN  RWD  6  TRANSPORTATKM  BLDRS  ASSR 

41000 

IRA  DORFMAN  3R0  FLOOR  1111  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMERCAN  BAKERS  ASSN „      

PUNNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  OIY  MC    -     

300 

MAY  DEL  RX)  DORFMAN  3(0  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10010        -. . 

JAHESADORSCH  1750  X  ST   NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOCMTXW  OF  AMERIOL  MC           ..^ 

KENNTH  W  DORSCH  725  15TH  STRET  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005        _.    _        

NATOIAI  ff/UlrrFFFnA<i9l       

DEAN  R  OORT  II    SUITE  «0«  910  17TH  ST    NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

DEERE  6  COMPANY 

MIKIML  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

577.50 
1M.0O 

CHARUNE  DOUGHERTY  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

73000 

DIANE  DOUGHT*  425  i3TH  STRET  NW  #723  WASHINGTON  X  20004           „.     „. 

NATIONAl  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WOMEN  RC ...    

90064 

THEODORE  DOUGLAS  6554  COVENTRY  ST  LOUB  MO  63033 

MBOO 

JANE  LRID  DOWNEY  PO  X  2303  400  ARMY-NAVY  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22002     

AMERICAN  MOVFRS  CONFFRFNCE  

■     ~" 

CONNIE  M  DOWNS  1(00  X  STRET  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006                  .  .             _ 

BANMMFBiCA  rT|M> 

Km  H  DOWNS  JR    1101  16TH  STRET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAl  SOFT  OMi  ASSN 

(2.60 

XWN  P  DOYLE  JR    1090  VERMONT  AVE  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20005                   .      .            

BELL  HELCOPTER  TEXTRON  MC . 

3J3943 
2.700.00 

205(57 

WiaiAM  A  OOYU.  2346  S  RttFE  STRET  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 - 

HARRIS  CORP - 

1.277.73 

1406 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  31,  1985 


f*« 


mCf  DRA88U.  215  PUMSVIVANH  Ml.  St  KMSMMGTON  K  20003 

WMCS  I  DMU.  1101  VEMCNT  AVE.  NW  WASMNCnM  K  nOOS 

nw  AlBEIM  OREin.  m  PfNRSny«IM  MMX.  SL  #211  KMSMMGTON  DC  2«003~ 

JEUMI  L  DUrnR,  IMO  H   17TH  ST  SWn  300  AdUKIOl  «  22209 

SWm  0  D«Kl£R.  sun  306  1150  17TH  ST.  »(W  l»«H«KT»l  K  2003« — 

JOHN  P  Dne.  sum  5&5  1331  PHMSYIVMIA  mi,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200M — 

KVW  )  DSBCai..  1800  H  ST.  KW  WASMKTOK  K  20036 

OOaOTHV  i  ORUMKR.  1730  K  ST .  NW,  #703  WASMWGTW  K  20006.. 


EMM  USON  ODYtfl.  1775  PENNSYIV/UM  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTOM  K  2000(.. 

ERNEST  DUSESTER.  115  ISTH  STRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _. 

EVELYN  DUeaOW.  1710  BROAWMY  NEW  YOBl  NY  lOOH - -. 

■ORGAN  0  DUeaOW.  inO  HASSAOUSEm  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  211031.... 

JANE  IKJIH  OUOtEY,  1101  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASWNGTON  K  20005 „ 

HMTT  JANE  C  DUE.  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASWNGTON  DC  20036 

ANN  ANDERSON  DUff.  1776  f  ST .  **  WASWNGTON  K  20006..._ 

NOMEL  J  OUfF,  1101  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

MRHAfl  f  DUffY.  1920  N  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SARAH  WEUS  DUFFY.  1200  17TM  STRET.  NW  WASHNIGTON  K  20036 

a  R  OUGGAN,  115  16TH  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

FRANCE  J  DUGGAN.  412  FIRST  ST.  SE.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

EVELYN  DU«WC.  475  RWERSW  DRIVE.  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

MERVM  E  DUUUM.  1629  K  ST ,  NW,  #204  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

DON  R  DUNCAN,  1125  A  ST  .Ml  SUITE  1107  WASHMGION  K  20006 


DUNCAN  WEMERG  t  «UER.  PC.  SUTIE  1200  1775  PINNSYIVANI*  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  2000S.. 

Do 

Do 

lAMES  w:  DiJNi*;  iJsliTAaJisi.  maiWmimU^Z'Z^^^ 

H  STENAm  DUNN  Jt.SUTEiOO  1700  IfRNSntMNMAKMC.  Mr  «RSHMGiaiK2IIOK 

Do - 

Do  : 

■MB  LH  DUNN,  SUITE  520  1150  A  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  K  DUNNE.  Ill  ROEBER  ROAO  SUIH  702  SllVER  SPRING  MO  20910.  ..;^;;,;^..^..;;;^. 

OUNNEUS  OUVAU  BENNETT  t  PORTER,  1220  19TH  STREH.  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 ...... — 

MKS  A.  DWUtt  115  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  M»  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

XBEPH  L  DURAN.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  HA  02110  .^^ 

JUOr  C.  DURANO.  1120  20TH  STREH.  NW.  #600S  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

t  J  DURHAM.  PO  BOX  2121  CORTUS  CHRKT1 TX  71403.. 


DUTIO  t  ASSOQAIES.  SUtH  214  412  FIRST  STREO.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003- 
Oi " 


k- 


li- 
b.. 
Dr.. 
k.. 
k. 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k. 
k.. 


Enpkiai/anl 


L  L  DUXBURY.  210  TIN  STROT,  SE.  #517  WASHMGTON  DC  20003. 

HENRY  I  OWDRSHAA.  1920  N  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

OEMS  J  DWYER.  700  NORTH  FAMfAX  ST  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

ROOERCX  T  OWVER,  1920  N  SIREn,NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


■CHAa  J  DYER,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #905  WASHINGTON  K  20004. 

OYNAIECTRON  CORfORAIION,  1313  DOUiY  MADISON  BIVO  MCUAN  VA  22101 

TAUS  OOMTS,  633  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

JKX  0  EARLY,  1155  15TH  ST,  NW,  #514  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — 

CATHERME  EAST.  1411  A  SIREH,  NW,  #1110  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

GEORGE  H  EATMAN.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

EATON  ASSOOAIES.  INC.  1725  «  SI,  NW,  #1111  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

CHARliS  H  EATON,  SUITE  1111  1725  A  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 ..._ 

ROBERT  E  L  EATON.  1725  A  ST.  NW,  #1111  WASHMGION  K  20006 

DONALD  R  EBE,  1800  A  ST ,  NW,  #800  WASHMGION  K  20006 

ROBERT  I  EBEl.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW.  #1014  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

N  BOYD  ECXER.  IIW  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


RJMBIT  C  ECHMROr,  SUH  1105  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006- 

k 

k 

k 

Do,. 


PAIRCA  A.  ECONOMOS,  15TH  i  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MITCHEU  H  EDEISIEM.  1411  «  ST .  NW.  #150  WASHMGTON  K  20005 -.- 

WIIUAM  R  EDGAR.  SUdE  SOI  1620  EYE  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

HELEN  H  EDGE.  70O  N  FARIfAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ARTHUR  8  EDGEWORTH  JR    1709  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  K  200N. 

EDGON  aECIRK  DBTITUTI.  9TH  aOOR  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

V  ANNE  EDUJNO,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ED  EOMONOSON.  BOX  11  MUSROGEE  OK  74401 

Do 

Do 


k- 

k. 
k- 


EDS  CORPORATION.  229  PEN«YIVAMA  AVE ,  St  WASHMGION  X  20003 

JOHN  M  EDSAU.  1120  20TH  SIRET.  NW.  #6005  WASHMGION  K  5236;^-.i;-"j:^v 
CHRSTME  K  EDWARDS,  SUITE  600  633  PENNSYIVANU  AVI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2S0M- 

J  ROONEY  EDWARtS,  260  MAD60N  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

WIUJAM  A  EDWARDS,  1111  19TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 

PAUL  S  EGAN,  1608  A  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

EGGERS  t  GREENE,  1999  BRYON  ST ,  #3220  DAUAS  TX  75201 

EUGENE  EIOENBERG.  11J3  19TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

YVONNE  B  EIDER,  400  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

fU,  W  EUANO,  507  SECOND  STREH,  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 


ALBERT  C.  EBENBtRG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000C... 

H.  J.  ELAM  N.  1201  MAPLE  ST  GREENSBORO  NC  27405 

JANE  ELDER,  S«TE  203  214  N  HENRY  SI  MADISON  W!  53703 

THOTHY  L  ELDER.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW.  #450  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 
GEORGE  K  EIJAOES,  7297  LEE  HIGHWAY  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22042.. 


a  ■  EUMS  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  310  1100  I7TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

k 

J  BURTOiiMR  JR7425  i3fH  ST;  Ni«i,  #1032 JA^ 

CHARLES  W  EUJOn,  WBCONSM  PETROUUM  COUNCR.  25  W  MAM  ST.,  #703  HAOaOH  Wl  53703 

JOHN  DOYU  EUJOTT,  5500  flUMa  ST  HYATTSVIIU  HD  20784 — 

KEITH  H  EUJS  1015  18TH  ST  ,NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 -r-ix;-- 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE.  1211  CONNECHCUT  AVE.  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 


CONGRESS  WATCH. 

mSKM  MEDCAl  ASSN 

NAnONAl  ASSN  Of  CASUALTY  I  SURETY  AGENTS — .--^... 
ASSOCIATION  or  DATA  PROCESSMG  SERVC  ORGAMZMOB.. 

NAIDNAL  MUin  HOUSMG  COUNOl 

TEXAS  GAS  IRANSMBSW  CORP  

AMUCAN  BAR  ASSN 

AMERCAM  BUSINESS  CONFEREMX.  INC.. 


FOLEY,  LARONER,  HOUABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR  MS  CORWRATBR) ..,.. 
AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  1  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSTRIAL  ORGANUATniS- 

MTERNATOMl  LAOS'  GARMENT  tWRKERS  UMON 

NATKMAL  RURAl  ELECTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN — 

MTIONAl  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOQATUN 

AHERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

NATXMAl  ASSOOAHON  OF  HANUFACIUREB 

SCemFK  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN . 

AMERK>N  MMMG  CONGRESS 

AMERNVW  PSYCMXOGCAL  ASSN.. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAHWAY.  AMLJNE  I  STEARBMP  OEMS .. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCAN  RAMDAOS 

MORAUIY  N  MEDIA.  Mt 

OaiA  AN  UNB,  MC 

PWUJPS  PETROUUM  CORVANY- 


MD  WEST  UECnK  CONSUMERS'  ASSN.  MC- 

SIATE  OF  NEVADA. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA - 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCUTRJN.  MC. 

BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO 

SR  JAMES  GOlDSMmi..- 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNO, 


XEROX  CORP 

AMERCAN  COUNO.  FOR  CAHTAl  FORMATHN „. 

MTERNATOUL  FED  OF  PaOFESSKMAl  t  TECHNCAL  ENGMEERS.. 

MUinFAMtY  HOUSMG  ASSOCUTION 

FORD  MOTOR  GO  ™ . 

FMST  NATOM.  MM  OF  BCSTOH- 
UMONPACnCCORPORATRM.. 


CENTRAL  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COHPANV- 

A.RM.,  MC 

ANCHOR  MDUSliB,  MC 

ASSOCIATES  OF  NORTH  AMERO 

BU'SCOAICO. 


6J71.79 
5J720O 
2.400.00 


MJ&OO 

1.500.00 

400.00 

10S.OO 


14.414.25 

10.16550 

19&00 

1.090.00 


i.»aoo 

1.400.00 


374J6 


500.67 
200.00 


2.42S.00 


66100 


1J61.2I 
3.00000 


CALJfORNH  SPACE  MST  i  SOfPS  HSimnni  OF  OCEAMGRVNY- 

CENERGY  EXPIORAIBN  CO 

CHEROKEE  COAL  CO 

COSMETICS  CENTER.  MC.. 


D  *  B  WMOUSAU  COSMEIKS  MC „.. 

MnOCU  ENERGY  t  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.. 

PATCH  COAl  CO 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP.. 


SCHIENSKER  DRRIMG  00 

SWEETWATER  COAl  CO _. 

TEXAS  OR.  1  GAS  CORP  (T»)- 
TRADE  MAX.  MC.. 


UNTIED  TELECOM  C0MMUNBATD6.  MC. 

WtSSav  EKRGY  CORP _.. 

RAtRQAO  REHREMENT  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


RAIINAY  PROGRESS  MSI.. 
AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


NAinwu.  cwunoN  for  emergency  medcal  servces.. 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  1  CO 

NATIONAL  AGRCUITURAI  CHEMICALS  ASSN- 

NATKMAl,  WOMEN'S  POUTCAL  CAUCUS 

SlURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 


EATON  ASSOCIATES,  MC 

EATON  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

SOODYEAR  THE  6  RUBBER  CO- 

ENSERCH  CORnRATHN 

MORROR  CORP.. 


CERTAM  TEXAS  CUMANTS  lAHniERS 

CONSOUMTED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSTITUTt 

STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION,  MC. 

NATOM.  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUKDERS  OF  Df  U.S... 

AMERCANS  FOR  DEMOCRATK  ACTION „... 

GATES  LEARjn  CORPORATMN 

RA»,WAY  PROGRESS  «BT 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOOAHONS. 


4JXIO.0O 
13,475.75 


1.637  OB 
1.63701 
7.475.75 


7.47175 


677.53 
7,475.75 
9J72.9I 
9,000.00 
7.475.75 


11321 


275.75 
50.00 
25.00 


225.50 
3.07215 


433.20 


6254 


365.97 

-miis 


S«S.23 


1345.90 


437.50 


500.00 


3.750.00 
1,450.00 
1.500.00 
5,000.00 
5.000.01 
5M01 


MOTOR  VEHCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.  RC- 

AMERCAN  MIAND  WATERWAYS  COMRKTTEE 

CHEROKEE  NATION 

DOSS  AWATBN.  MC 

RJ  MTERMTOM.  MANA6EMENT  CORP. 

OKLAHOMA  ASSN  OF  ELECIRC  COOPS. 

U.l  IWmMIE  COMMITTEE.  MC 


UNBN  PAOFK  CORPORATION 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

AMOKAN  PAPER  IKTRC.. 
EDISON  ELECIRC  WSTmilE .. 

AMERCAN  LEGDN 

LTV  CORPORATION 

MQCOMMUNCATIONSCORP. 
FRKNDS  OF  AMMALS,  MC 


PORTIANO  GENERAL  iLECIRC  CO.. 

AMERCAN  mST  OF  ARCMTECIS 

CONE  MRiS  CORPORATKM 

SCRRACLU8 

CATERPILLAR  TRKTDR  CO.. 


9J99.99 


3.53114 

43bi7 
1.414.00 

nms\ 


620.50 


IB0.I2 
45.66 


moo 

1600 


211.00 
194  40 


l,620.n 
8.59900 
3,000.00 
5,00000 
5417.62 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERCAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS.  MC.. 

KUWARE  6  HUDSON  RAILWAY  CO 

MISSOURI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAUHAO 

PITTSBURGH  I  LAKE  ERIE  RAUOAa 

NATIONAL  CATTUMEN'S  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSI 


CONFOENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVOORS- 


7L0S 


46.4SI.4t 


2.06700 
tSIK 

200 


1,076.92 
71.92 
275J2 


507.72 


1,256.05 

2.500.00 

400.00 


1.000.00 


72S00 

\nmi\ 


27624 
55694 
640.00 


4693 
111.027.26 
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Orinntni  a  MMdul  FAai 


EMPLOYEE  RELOCATION  COUNCIL  SUITE  600  1627  K  SI .  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

IRENE  R  EMSEUfM.  1800  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20038 _ 

LOWELL  J  ENOAHU  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

ENERGY  CONSUMERS  1  PRODUCERS  ASSN  BOX  1726  PETROUUM  PUUA  SEMMOU  OK  74B6I.. 

RALPH  ENGEL  IMl  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW,  #1120  WASHMGION  K  20O36 

SnVEN  L  ENGOiERa  2033  M  ST .  NW.  #404  WASHMGION  X  20036 

CHRSrOPHER  ENGOUST,  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


OAU  ENSKN.  2600  VMGMIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #901  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

JOHN  M  ERSKINE  JR    1122  OOIORAOO.  SUIH  206  AUSTM  IX  71701 

MARTHA  III  ESCUTIA.  20  F  STREO.  NW  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

MGOIF  G  ESOfRS  115  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MARK  ESHERCK  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #603  WASHMGION  X  20036 

JOHN  T  ESTES  25M  M  ST    NW,  #770  WASHMGTON  X  20037 

STEPHEN  E  EURE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  COMMKSWN  630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  lOIll 

BROCK  EVANS.  645  PENNSYlVANtA  AVE,  St.  WASHMGTON  X  20003 ;^--.,.-.-....,-„ 

DONALD  C  EVANS  JR.  214  MASSACHU^tllS  AVENUE.  NE,  #560  WASHMGION  K  20002- 
Do 

k..- - 

k 

k 

Do - 

JOSEPH  0  EVANS  APARTMENT  21  4401  LEE  HWY  ARUNGTON  VA  22207.. 


ENtkvv/Om 


AMERCM  BAR  ASSN 

NATXMAl  RURAL  ELECTW  COdPEMTMl 


CHEMCAL  SPEOALIKS  MFGRS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  MARRWE  1  FAMK.Y  THBMPV- 
ASSOQATEO  GENERAL  CONTIACIORS  OF  AHBBCA.-. 

SMOAR  01  OORPORATBR 

STANDARD  OR.  00  (MOIARA) 

NATOIAL  COUNOl  OF  LA  RUA... 


MTERNAHONAl  LONGSHOREMETS  AOOCKnaN.  AAOL.. 

ZERO  POFWATBN  GROWTH,  MC — 

RIR  MOUSTRIES,  RC 

AMBRCAM  MEAf  MSTITUTE 


RAE  FORKER  EVANS,  SUITE  210  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

ROBERT  D  EVANSJ800  M  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

J  BALLARD  EVER^,  1125  15TH  STRER  NW  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

ELUN  E  EVES.  NEW  MURPHY  RO.  AND  (SONOllRD  PIKE  WUNNGTON  K  19B97 

KY  P  EWMG  JR.,  1101  OONNECICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

k 

k 

Do 


WAYNE  S  EWMG.  ASSOCMTED  PETROUUM  MOUSIRfS  OF  PA  PO  BOX  925 

ROBBIE  G  EXUY   1016  161H  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

f/P  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  303  1700  K  SIREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  R  FAHS.  SUITE  205  1101  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

DALE  W  FAUAT,  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537 

F  S  FAUON  JR ,  PO  BOX  8»F.9  ASHIANO  KY  41101 

GEORGE  W  fAUIRKX.  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

PETER  M  FANNON.  21  DUPONT  ORCU.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  e  FARUY  II.  1220  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


M  17101.. 


DAVID  M  FARMER,  1629  A  STREH,  NW.  #1010  WASHMGTON  X  VS^--:--;---i--iii^: 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  6  COOPERATIVE  UNCN  OF  AMERCA.  PO  BOX  2251  DENVER  00 10251 

ROBERT  M  FAROUHAR.  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS,  QUEBEC.  CANADA  G6V  6N7 _ 

DAGMAR  I  FARR,  1750  A  STREH,  N  W  WASHMGION  X  20006... ;;,;^. .---,. 

CHRISTOPHER  G  FARRANO.  1120  20TH  STREH,  NW,  #720  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MCHAEL  FARRAR.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

JOSEPH  A  FARRELL.  1600  WllSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 

MARCUS  G  FAUST  SUITE  110  2121  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

Do 

aiNTON  e  FAWCETT  NINE  GREENWAY  PIA2A.  HOUSTON  TX  77046 

lANE  FAWCfTTHOOVER,  801  18TH  ST ,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .--_ 

FEDERATWN  EMPLOYMENT  6  GUIDANCE  SERVCE.  114  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I" 'OOU-...-..----.- 
FIDERAIION  FOR  AMERCAN  AFGHAN  ACIKN,  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002- 

FEDERATXIN  OF  AMERCAN  CONIROUED  SHIPPMG.  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY10004.         

FEDERATKJN  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS,  SUITE  402  1111  19TH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS,  307  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

OONAID  M  FEHR,  105  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 — - 

CARL  B  FELDBAUM,  1716  N  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JUDITH  W  FENSTERER.  242  E  80TH  STREF  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 

EDWARD  T  FERGUS,  100  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10292 

BETSY  FERGUSON   1875  EYE  STREET.  NW  SUITE  1110  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

«m  L  FESTA.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


MTOIAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

CONSOUOATEO  FOODS  CORP 

FEOeMTION  FOR  AMERCAN  AFGHAN  ACnOM- 

FKKHT  FORWARDERS  RSIIIUTE 

MOUSTRY  COUNCR.  FDR  TANGaf  ASSEIS...- 

OlYMPIA  I  YORK  DEVEIOPMEMS  LTD 

XYMPIA  6  YORK  EflUITY  CORP 


lOBiM 

12S.M 

26,«1SJ0 


SIOJIB 


30J0 
20040 


O4J0 


HAUMARK  CARDS.  MC- 
AMBBCAN  BAR  ASSN .. 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMBICA.- 
O  AHESCAS,  MC . 


VMSON  t  ELNNS  (FOR  ARCME  BEIMETT). 

—   FOR:  ALFBDt  aASaOLJR)- 


VMSONtOJONS 

VMSONiaKMS 

VMSONtaXMS 

VMSONlEUUe 

AHBBOWI 

NATICMl  FEDERATCN  OF  FEOERAl  EMPIOYEB.. 

NATOM.  CABU  lELEVBUN  ASSN.  MC - 

CARGU  MC. 

AMfRSONS 


FOR:  NORTHWUE  MWSnBES  CORP) 

FOR  PUBUC  SERVCE  BOARD  OF  THE  CHV  OF  a  PRSO.  IX) . 

FOR:  TRAVELERS  MSURANCE  CO) 

■  MST- 


BROINBMOOO  OF  RARJHY.  AKME  1  STEAHMP  CURBS - 

NATOM  ASSN  OF  PUBUC  TEUVBIM  SIATOS. 

AHERCAN  PETROUUM  BBI . 

AUJANCE  OF  AMERCAN  MSUROS 


DAME  SHTBURJIMG  LMRIED 

FOOD  HARXETMG  MSmUTE 

PEABOOY  HOURNG  COMPANY,  MC 
AMERCAN  PAPER  B6I,  MC 


FREO  C  FIELDING.  1725  JEFFERSON  DAMS  HWY,  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

GARY  W  FIELDS.  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HERBERT  A  FIERST.  610  RMG  BUG  1200  18TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MATTHEW  P  FINK,  1600  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  Dt  20036     ....--......--......-...---;----.-...-.....--^ 

HNLEY  KUMBU  WACNER  HEINE  UNOERBERG  MANIEY  t,  CASEY.  lOTH  FIDOR  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  MR  WASHMGION 
X2O036. 

Do - - 

Do - 

k. 


STEPHEN  A  FMN.  PO  BOX  520713  ■  GENERAL  MNl  FAOUIY  *S"fl  J««vsssss-,5r-4S«^ 
FINNEGAN  HENDERSON  FARABOW  GARRETT  t  DUNNER,  1775  K  SIREB,  NW  WASHNeTON  K  20006- 

THOMAS  0  FMNCAN,  OU)  RIDGEBURY  ROAD  StaON  D228  DANBURY  Q  06617 

M  J  FCCCO,  109C  VERMONT  AVE   NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

FIRST  HATBNAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON.  100  FEOERAl  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

ROtARD  L  FISCHER.  1000  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DONALD  W  FISHER,  3114  IVANHOE  LANE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310--..-.----- 

lANH  S  FISHER.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

JOHN  FISHER,  1140  OKLAHOMA  ROAD  COOK  WA  98605 . 

WIILIAM  L  FISHER,  2828  N  HASKEU  AVE  DALLAS  TX  75204       

WUIAM  P.  FISHER.  311  RRSI  STREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001...-...---.. 

CHARLES  L  FBHMAN,  PC,  1717  K  SIRET,  NW.  #502  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

k 

k 

k 

Do 

n. , 

LAURi J  m,' iw PoiSiouK'M^  « aw" 


AHERCAN  WATERWAVi  OPERATORS.  MC  - 

GUBAl  ASSOCIATES _ 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OHB) 

lift.. 


CMSIAl  CORPORAIt 

PROOER  6  GAMBU  MANUFACTURMG  CO - 


34100 


wma 


20.77(.U 


IMOM 
2.5B0J0 


2.093  72 
5000 

iijmii 


65100 

"""m 

55.00 


I7J0 


seoe 
56.n 


24il 

7012 

1.57351 


60100 

IJ60.00 

SJOltO 

IMJiBJl 


45010 


2n.to 


10J27JS 

lusin 


BWOR  UAGUE  BASOAU  PUYERS  ASSH.-. 

J  W  MARROn  ». - 

GENERC  PHARMMZUICAL  MOUSTRY  ASSN.. 

PRU0EN11Al«CHE  SECURUKS  MC 

IRKS  MRROR  COMPANY 

nOKM  PAPER  MST.  MC 

AH  GENERAL  CORPORAIOI 

AHERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

COUNOl  OF  FOREST  MOUSHBES  OF  B£  — 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSTHUn 

DRlta  BROADCAST  SATaUIE  CORP 


GENERAL  DYNAHCS  CORP . 
GOLDEN  NUGGn.MC- 


QOffiMMENT  OF  ANTBIA  6  BARBUDA.- 

GKIUP  HOSPITAUUIDI.  MC. 


NATOM  OIRP  FOR  HOUSMG  PARINERSHR>S - 

POPUATOI  OBSB  COHHTTEE 

RCA - 

TRI  TELEC0HMUNCATO6  CORP 

TURNER  BROAOCASIMG  SYSTBI,  MC 

UNHEO  SATElLJTt  ACnON 

BURGanNGOORP- 


DAWD  M  FnZGERAii'.WTTTH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do 


MARY  CLARE  FITZGERALD.  SUITE  90041  1800  M  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  H  FITZPATRCK,  410  ASYLUM  STREH  HARTFORD  CI  06103      „--^..-........-....- 

ALAN  M  FITZWATER  3100  CONTINENTAL  PLAZA  777  MAM  SIREH  FORT  WORTH  TX  76102 .... 

HILLIARO  J  FJORD,  602  MAIN  ST ,  #600  ONaNHATI  OH  <5202  ...._----..-;..---,•.. 

DANtEl  V  FLANAGAN  JR ,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW,  #206  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

JAMES  J  FLANAGAN  25  RESEARCH  DR  WESTBOROUGH  MA  01581 .--. 

M^   FUMlSa  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  ^^'^H^S^^ii.S^-.iiiXi: 

FLORR>A  BUSMESS  ASSOOATtS  SUITE  200  2000  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 ...... 

Do 

Do 

vERONiaihMrmi's'iEFFiiAVB^i^  


MIERNATOM  COHHUNCATIONS  ASSN .. 
UNCN  CARBOE  CORP.. 


NATOM  MOUSIRM  TRANSFORTATOI  UAGUL. 


744J6 
1.41155 
llJSBilB 


TSMt 


2.75ejR 

IJOOiM 

31.251.00 


15RJIB 
5115 


mm 


ISJBiil 
1.411i5 

lljMlO 
2i319B 


2.654J6 


15210 


2.45SO0 


15100 


610.00 
2.175J)0 
2.5t2.n 


1.1I0.M 


isum 


STANDARD  01  CO  (lOANA). ...-...--_ 

ahercan  group  pr«oce  assn.  mc- 
ahartc  rchheld  co 

OIUIHBIA  OORGtWRlED 

SOUTMANOOlRPaRATOI. 


NATOM  RESTAURANT  ASSN -. 

CAROUNA  PWKER  6  LKiHT  0).---.---.-. 
CONSOUOATED  EDGON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK- 
DUKE  POWER  CO. 


STONE  6  WEBSTER  ENGMEERMG  CORP 

VRGMIA  EUCTRC  6  PWKER  CO 

WESTMGHOUSE  ELECIRC  CORP --,..---..-.---- 

GRAY  I  CO   PUeUC  COMHUMCAIOB  Mil 

CANADA) 


MC   (FOR  GOVEMHENT  OF 


GRAY  i  00  PUeUC  C0MMUNCATO6  MTUNC  (FOR  REPU8UC  OF  MAID).. 

GOCOYEAR  TIRE  I  RUBBER/GOODYEAR  AEKBPACf - 

UnON  DATA  SYSTEHS 

GOUHBE  ASSOOAIES.  MC...  

AHERCAN  PETROLEUM  MSI- 


BURUNGTON  NORTHERN  RAHJUAD- 

0H»  RIVER  CO 

VEPCO- 


NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  SERMCt  CO ----- 
AHERCAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS.. 

OA  SYSTEHS.  MC 

FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY.. 


4A5.00 

"i'JHiiio 


25tjN 


2S1M 


2151 
7.74111 


2MM0 


20100.00 
3M000 


273.72 


JAOGONMUE  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY.. 

WESTMGHOUSE  EUCTRC  CORP 

BRUNSWCKCORP -... 


12.49100 

i.ooo.n 

2,709.00 
5J0O.0O 
5.700.00 


IJOOIO 
621i0 


31.10 


msa 
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l>|»l«  Of  M«M  fim 

EiMwAM 

Rnpls 

irnmn 

noMn  K  Fin.  mxm  comh  i  cumo  nnm.  STwr.  m  msMMGioN  k  noos „      .„. 

fHmuJER  MSniUTE 

MTERWnCNAl  UMON  Of  ORBMIMG  ENGMEBS - 

S.a7H 

;.soo.ao 

lOHNj  ftrwi,  1125im(SHHT  IWWASMWCTWKaxnS .„.    

60500 

KkF<i.{umt  msftmsn^mkk*   m*  ■I'MNrrmiDC  ?*m 

MVESIONS  MDNTGACI  HSUMNCf  m 

94 

Oo                                                                                                                                      

SOUTH  OANOTA  STUDENT  LOAN  ASSBTANCE  CORP,  fl  «. „   .„ 

VGSOORraUTBN 

3.466.00 

Od 

5.00 

R  0  fOlSM  1317  F  Snm  M  »M  HUSMMCTOI  DC  MtM 

R  DUfFY  ««U  i  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  FREEWIT  HCWMN.  OC) 

R  OUfFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  UfE  Of  MRGMM.  ET  H.) 

2S0.00 
2tt.00 

n.     .     .                                                                         



Di 

R  OUffY  WAU  1  ASSOCMTES,  MC  JFOR  SOiUUMI  HAMOHENt  CO) 

...... 

Bi 

R  OUffY  WAU  i  ASSOQAiES.  Mt  (FOR  VCUMIE  FOOTWEAR  RTARFB  Of 
R.  OlfFY  MRU  I  ASSOQAIES.  MC  (FOR  W«E  1  SHUTS  WNOIESAURS  Of 

2SO0O 
2S0.ro 

,,i..i.j,ii 

Ol„ ...^ 

RinoiMtifBSmrrmttRBfn,  »nj»,  Msisnisr  mmameimxivm 

15  50200 

fO0OII««T»l6l6TIIUTt.  l/MIIST.WIflWSHieTWKMOOe _...      .    _      __ 

510000 

RnOSfMQ  t  lOOGMG  MST   1919  HWSnVMM  AW    Ml  K/kSHMnrm  or  XKKK                       

. 

GOnON  FORKS.  303  HMOVU  BIX.  410  SMI  ST  ST  PMJl  W  UIOI  „„.   

MRRJhniA  RARROAK 

XMMOa  S  FOKMMI.  FOUY.  HOW  t  OOT  OW  POST  OFftf  SOUAK  BOSTON  Mt  KIH 

c  1  s  wHOLESAiE  oancns  mc 

tm  H   FORfWMD  1*    177IS  FIFMNG  IN   MIMF  IB  M71S                                                          

mMWiFRWsm 

Dd 

aMiLTFTM  or  imrA  hc 

DOMiD  D  frtstuM  im  mh  s«ii  «»  miH  <^  imiiFimR  mi  vjoi 

STAMMRS  OR  00  IMMNA) 

FOKST  FMKIS  ASSOWnOfl.  PO  BOX  9SM5  ATumA  GA  30347 

FOKST  nUSTDCS  COMMfTTlE  ON  TMKII  VALUATDI  t  TAMTHN.  17U  CONNKTtUT  KH.  NM  WSMKION  K 

ne3( 

MMR  A  FOMUN  SUHT  600  S  lin  70TH  STffn.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  »03( 

UNRM  PROnC  ODRP  

62S.00 

300.00 

60.00 

2^.00 

SAIK  H  FOnMN.  IKS  II  ST .  mr  NASHMGTON  DC  ?0006  .                

NATUHl  RNMOCASTHe  CD  RC 

3247 
I4II0 

2ioooo 

lUBf  FtHSnH   VfA  OID  HKMKAT  1  PO  m  U-il  MMNfAmK  MN  'Mm 

MTDTRDMC  MC 

nCNAM)  C  FOnUNA.  ni6  STTPWNSON  PI .  Ml  IMSHNGTON  DC  7001%          

EKniFOUMMIZ.370(UTDNIIO.MIIC«NIONOHM70l 

A1KMCAN  FliCnr  POWFR  SRvn  m* 

AiiHTAnaa    iiu>  mMsmnn  *«f   ■■  « im  auaiiiKmii  pc  mK              

AUCD  CORPORATRM 

— " 

BK  R  FOR.  17X  PBNBnVANIA  A« .  Ml  WASHMCTON  K  2000t _    . 

Ami  COIWTER  CORP                                     

DOmU)  FMMFt.  U3  F  STHn  Ml  mSMMCTDN  DC  70004 

AMERCAN  SYMPIRMV  ORCHFSTIA  IfiCUl 

I.74IJ0 
67U0 
207  JO 

51255 
3000 

n«M)  F   FIMU.qAI    IMI  77«  STWn    ffiOO  !M.<MM;irM  or  700.17                                        

STAMMRD  OR  CD  (QNRll 

nuNCfs  F  FiuarK  wai  t  miAMn  tmo  mkma  i«ii«  hw  iiu.MKni  or  mm 

onuQAS  1  FRAinsm  iini  isth  st  mi  msimam  nr  wnvi 

MOEPEnENT  PETROiUM  ASSOOATn  or  AMFMCA 

0O50 

ALFIKD  S  FRAMI  «    7X  » W  MHPSHH  AVF    M  NASMNKTON  DC  70037                        

NCR  CORP                                                        

..._.__»„„.«.» 

pn«  H  FBAiK  itn  <KK  i(i7i  >  ^TWH  Ml  mtftmoru  nr  Tnnnt 

RrR*.MCCfl  CORP 

OAVn  C   FRAMI    177S  F  STWFT   Ml  «A.^MIHnni  DC  7«II1M; 

NATUMl  ASSNOf  HAMNCim 

20000 
l,4S0J0 
3M.0O 
IJOB.0O 
IOJ7100 

450.00 
4J3100 

WAITIRI   FRAMUANOJR.  UnKST.mWASHMnTONIlCTOOOfi         

SRVER  USHS  ASSN  MC 

07151 

GTOKF  FRAMUM   71S  PORTFR  ST   BATT1F  (»F>  i*  44016                                        

SUOGE  COMPANY 

32500 

TMMAS  C  FRAMB   SIX  nm  1770  1  SI    Ml  ilA.<MNarM  OT  TUnS 

MFRR/w  i/vi)  DEvnopmr  MH 

OMUS  «  FRAN2.  1133  ISTH  STRtET.  Ml  MASRNGTON  K  20036 _„                                       

MQ  rn—MriiiMi  oorp 

136  79 

13600 

3.564  92 

lUMN  C  FIM7,  7171  DfCATUR  PIACF  Ml  HULSMNCTOI  OC  70001           

NATOIAL  CARMEN  FDR  A  NORU  PEACE  TAI  RHB 

MTRMAl  FARHnS  OREAM/ATUN 

OtMR  I   FlAffR  475  ITWAMT  PIA/A  SW   «77«  WASIMRTni  Or  7IHM 

Gvent  w  FRA»R  PO  Bm  477  Fwanmnn  m  110151 

MTERNATDNAl  ENERGY  RRORFRS  MC 

RDmn  ■  FRfOTRn  kis  h  ST  mi  wA.'MKTni  nr  toom 

NATHNAl  GNANCr 

4J07JO 

FRnVRn  SFRVH  caoup  107  w  nuKu  strfr  FiforRn  in  71701 

ANN  TOCO  FRtf   1120  CONNKTCUT  AWIM  Ml  WASHNCTON  DC  7003*  

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

400.00 
51.060.00 
7751N 

FIQTMCEAGUIIATnNAlCmZtrSlOBSY.SUTEl  11244  WAIUS  MUM).  FMWWM  22030.        -          

210J0&13 

0  aCHAl  FRtfDMAN.  2030  M  STRtH.  NW  WASIRNGTON  K  2003* 

CnMMON  CAUSE 

mFHEOIMN   ISOOMST    Ml  5TH  FIDOR  WASMWCTON  K  700.%                                 

HARTFORD  FME  NSMANCF  CD 

lARKS  Q  FRTFHAN  1709  NFW  yOK  AVF    Ml  «M11  WASHNKTON  DC  70liat 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMES  ASSmATllNS 

1100 

LMB  R  FREfMAN  IR    US  14TM  STRFH  Ml  WASIRNGTDN  DC  7000S 

SOOETY  Of  THE  PUSnCS  MDUSTIY                        . 

■AIT  ANN  FRFFMN   1131  PFMEYIVANU  AVE  Ml  RMSMMani  OC  70004 

GEKRAl  EliCTRC  CD 

PAUA  A  FREER   liM  N  ST    Ml   #975  WASMNGTIM  K  70016                                       

MARATHON  Ot  CO 

RMM  FREKK  THE  POW)  HOUSE  32»  OUa  STRUT.  Ml  (MSMHEnH  K  20107 

GRAY  1  CO  PUOUC  GORMUMCAmNS  Ma  MC  (RR:  JMEKW  RIM  1  Slffl. 

Oi 

•BTrnmi 

GRAY  t  CO  PueuC  COMMUMCATne  MTU  MC  (FDR  ASARCO  MC) 

b 

GMY   (  Cn  PUMC  CORMUHKATIMS  RITI     HC   (FTM    BRmilRHfi ftMB 

■i 

MOUSTRCS,  MC). 
GRAY  1  CO  PUOUC  COMMUMCATRK  RfTL  MC  (FOR  BUDO  COMPANY) 

Di    

GRAY  I  CO    PUeUC  COMHUMCATDN  MIERMinMl.  MC    (FOR    COMMON 

WEALTH  or  PUERTO  RRS) 
GRAY  I  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MT\  MC  (FOR   FNMNCUl  MVESTMENT 

lb 

Bl      .                _        „                 

ASSOCIATES.  MD 
GRAY   I   CO    PUHX   COHMUNKATRINS    MTl.   MC    (FOR:    lOMT   MARITMK 

fli       - - 

01.        _„       _„    „ 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  1  CO  nJBUC  COMMUMCATmS  MTL  MC  (FOR  NATRMAl  BRMOCASTMG 

COMPANY) 
GRAY  1  CO  PUeUC  COHMUNCATDNS  BITl.  MC  (FOR   SALOMON  BROTHER! 

Or .    .. 

MC). 

GMY I  CO  neuc  cormuncatdns  nn.  mc  (for  santa  fe  oorp)  

ai 

GRAY  t  CO  PUOUC  COMMUNCAnONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  SHAKLH  CDRPOMTiON) .... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUOUC  COMMUMCATDNS  MTL.  MC  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

b    .-                ...                  _ 

Oi .         .               

GRAY  I  CO  PUeUC  CORHRJMCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  T08ACCO  RStlTUTE) 

Dd 

(ilAY  i  (71  PUMr  (XlHRRIMCATViNS  R(h    RK  (FOR-  HMNFI  niMRljMn 

VmiQI  a  FROCM.  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVI.  MT.  #700  IMSNMGICN  K  20031 

TRIMS). 

MTHNAl  RHAR.  MEROWNTS  ASSN .. 

AHfRCAN  PAPER  MST   »C             

650.00 

40JX) 

SANA  HRMC  FREUNO  7S0  MAOGON  AVE  NEW  VOIR  NY  lOOK 

GHKILFiaLPO  BOX  1429  70FDMSnNST  OOVERDE  1MB 

AHfiOUl  PFTiafUM  MST             

SUSAN  FROr.  1140  «l»SON  BOUUVARO  ARIMKTON  VA  22201 

NATHNAL  MRJI  PRODUCERS  FED 

AHfRKAN  HDIAN  lUmiAl   RAMI, 

2.4I0J0 

FRIED  FRANK  HARR6  SMHVER  I  RMKUHN.  SUITE  1000  600  NM  WWSHRK  UK,,  m  RMSHMGTON  K  20037 

Dd 

ASSMWME  TRME. 

CHfYEMf  RMR  Snn  TRME 

1J6O00 

Dd 

36l00 

Ot - 

POVON   (iNTTD 

k 

MBCOiUKa  TRME  OF  MOANS  or  FUMXk -    -    . 

01           _ __    _...    

NE7  PERCE  TRME                     

b 

pufHonriAOMA                                                 

Oi 

SCHENUY  MDUSTRIES,  MC __              _     __ 

427.50 

Dd 

ff  NfCA  NAT1)N  nr  INnAN^ 

RONAIS  A  FRIED,  2000  t  STRtfT,  W,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „.    

ORIM  SATFIIITE  COflPORATMN 

7.12&00 

320J1 

MAX  L  FRtEDERSOORF   700  AMERSON  HIU  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577  ...   ._           .„ 

PFPSCn   MC                                                                 .                   . 

FHM>  P  FRIEDWNDER  )R ,  1250  EYE  STREH.  NW  #400  RIASHM6I0N  K  2000S     _. 

NATHNAL  TRIE  DEAURS  t  RETREADERS  ASSN _    _„    „„ 

JANES  M  FRIEDRUN,  HOC  OTIZENS  BlOG  ClfVElANO  OH  44114 

CUVEUNO  afORC  UUMMATMG  CO 

CMimON  FOR  rNIMfMMfNIII  PMRf  1  RAIANCf 

13J03iO 
1SJ7014 
11,00000 
23670 
2JOO.0O 

U22J5 
1,01932 
919697 

Dd 

FRSNOS  Of  AMRIALS.  RC.  400  FRBT  STREET,  m.  #100  WASMNCTON  K  20001 „    

FRMOS  Of  THE  CaiMIA  GORGE.  519  SN  TUND.  #110  PORTUNO  OR  97704 

12230 

FRKNOS  Of  THE  RURAL  DEVEIOPMENT  LOAN  FUND.  2025 1  STREET.  NW.  #901  HASHMGION  OC  20006 

■ 

241126 

OIVEN  V  FRBOY,  900  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 _                             

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK,  NA 

SUSAN  T  FRITSCHIER.  1111  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

FDGQN  FIECTRC  MSTTTUTF          , 

690JS 
5,00100 
6,210.00 

30000 
2J00.00 

37467 
639  71 

AUYN  M  FRtTTS.  129J  WOOOSIDE  ORWE  «CUAN  VA  22102 „ „    „_ 

NEW  BEOfORD  SEAFOOD  COUNQl.  MC . 

CHARIFS  H  FRITTS  1175  15TH  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  DC  70005                         ,      

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN            ._    _ 

CHARUS  H  FRnZEL.  499  S  CAPITft  ST.  S£.  #401  WASHMCTON  OC  20003 _ 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  INDfPFNOfNT  RISURFR$  

20000 

JEFFREY  FRITZLEN.  1120  20TH  STREH  NW.  #600-S  WASHMaON  K  20036 

UMON  PAOfir  noRp                       

RDOERT  F  FROEHWE.  12J5  AVENUE  Of  THE  ARtRICAS  HEW  YORR  NY  10019 

EflUITASU  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  Ui     

FUMXMT  h  JAWORSU.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CONSaiDAno  CAPTTAl  FquTIFS  CORP                

Od .„ „..„ 

CRYSTAL  OR.  COMPANY „.    _ 

Oi 

HOTEL  MVESTORS  TRUST 

Ol _.                    .. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  MVESTMENT  TRUSTS,  MC    - 

Dd _       __      

SAMUFI  GARY  OH  P«r»l»R  tt.                                

Dd          

SANTA  AMTA  REAITY  FNTFRPRKF.S  MC 

*     *•"•" 

CUUOU  R  FUQUAV  1401  NEW  VOIR  AVE .  M>  #400  RMSHMGIQN  K  20036.„    - 

NATHNAL  FOX  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  1  FIFCTRC  CORP  

iOOiOO 

5043 

JOSEPH  F  fURlONG,  2M  SOUTH  AVENUE  POUGHREEPSIE  NY  1260U 

NANCY  H  FUSSfU.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSIYH  VA  22209 

BOEMC  COMPANY .,.. 

2J10M 

750.54 

January  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1409 


OriMzilm  01  Mndol  F*i| 


FUTURES  MOUSTRY  ASSN.  MC.  1825  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #1040  WASHMCTON  K  20006 - 

OAVH  H  FYOCK.  SWH  520  600  MARYIANO  AVE  .  SW  WASHMCTON  DC  20024 

lAARC  P  GASOR.  5025  WSCONSIH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20016 

TERRY  GABRIELSON  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW,  #3202  WASHMCTON  K  20024 

lAMES  E  GAEFICAN  SUm  607  1199  I  STRER  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 .....^■. 

FRAN*  W  OUNES  IR    OIWINE  CONNELLY  CHASE  ODONNEU  6  WEYHER  1150  K  STREH.  NW.  #190  WASHMCTON  DC 
20006 

NORMAN  S  GAMES  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #770  WASHINaON  OC  20037 — 

JOE  H  CAUS  PO  BOX  221  RAIfORD  Fl  32063 

KARl  GALLANT.  1001  BRADOOCX  ROAD  SPRMGflELO  VA  22160 

HARRY  GANDERSON,  PO  BOX  171  CHARUffTESVlU  VA  22902 

WIUiAM  R  GANSER  )R  .  4604  FOISE  OR  MnARIE  Ut  70002.. 


NCOU  GARA.  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREH  NW.  #300  ARIMCTON  VA  2220) 

HARRY  D  GAR8ER.  1265  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 — 

GARDNER  CARTON  6  DOUGLAS  1875  I  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

Do  

SHERWm  GARDNER,  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  SUIH  600  WASHMCTON  DC  20007 

Umm  A  GARMATZ,  2210  LAKE  AVE  BAITMWRE  MD  21213 

GARVEY  SCHUBERT  ADAMS  t  BARER.  1000  POTOMAC  ST .  NW  NASHMGTDN  OC  20006.. 

Oo 

Do 

Ot 

Di 

(to 

Dc ~~ 

Di 

Do. 
Do 


EnplDKr/CM 


Gnj  SERVICE  CORPORATHN.. 

ARMLGAMATED  TRANSn  UMON,  AROO . 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  00 

TRAVEL  (  TOURSM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAMS  rOJOr  OOUNOl- 
PROGRtSS  TRAOMC  00 -. 


RJR  MOUSTRCS,  MC.. 


NATIONAL  RR»T  TO  WORK  OORM 

MTERNATOML  TRADE  SERVOS  CORP  . 
SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN .. 


AMERCAN  ACADEMY  Of  PHYSRSAN  ASSBTAHIl... 
EOMTABLE  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  Of  THE  Ui.. 

EDWARD  HMES  LUMBER  CO ™. 

RNDCON  CORP 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERCR,  HC... 

BALTMKME  GAS  t  ELECTRIC  CO 

OOHRCO  AMERKAN.  MC 

GTE  SERVICE  OORP 

JAPAN  FBHERIES  ASSOOATHN 


NOitHWEST  NAME  MON  WORKS.. 
PMCAR.MC.. 


JUNE  GARVM.  OMO  PETROUUM  OOUNCR.  66  I  HUM)  SUITE  1960  COUMHJS  OH  43215.. 
BRADFORD  GARY,  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW.  #1126  WASHMCTON  K  20036 


t 

W ... 

MARY  A  GARZA.  PO  BOX  152777,  58-7IRVMGTX  75015  ,  .„^ 

GAS  APPLIANCE  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOOATHN,  MC,  1901  NORTH  FORT  HYER  DR.  AIUNGTDN  VA  22200. 

ULLIAN  B  GASKM,  1600  M  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

PHRJP  GASTEYER,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  SUITE  601  WASHMCTON  K  20006. 

JOHN  GAUTHIER.  923  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

GEARY.  STAHl  6  SPENCER,  2800  ONE  MAM  PUC  DAUJB  TX  75250 

RUTHANN  GEB,  1156  15TH  STRET,  NW.  #1020  WASHMCTON  K  20005^^ 

RONALD  L  GERIE.  1030  15TH  STREH.  NW,  #11W  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

ROBERT  C  G£1>R0I,  5775  PE/O(TRE£-0W««000Y  RO  #500-0  ATLANTA  GA  30342 ™ 

MORTON  A  GEUER,  IW  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110  . 


GENERAL  AVIATHN  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOOATHN,  1400  «  STREO.  NW,  #601  WASHMCTON  OC  20005.. 

GENERAL  MSTRUMENT  CORPORATHN,  767  5TH  AVE  NEW  YORK  infl0153      ■^■^;^—-:-:i-- 
GENERK  PHARMACEUTtAL  MOUSTRY  ASSN .  SUITE  2404  200  MAOGON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016.... 

FRED  1  GENTKE.  195  MONTAGUE  STREH  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

JOHN  GtNTlLU,  1957  [  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ....,^,.......„..^- 

NANa  WHORTON  GEORGE  499  SOUTH  CAPTTOl  STREH,  SW.  #400  WASHMCTON  K  20003 

Oo 


GEORGU  ASSN  Of  PETROUUM  RHAILERS,  INC,  900  H  HAJRSTON  ROAD,  SUflE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  CA  30003.. 

GEORGE  W  GEPHART,  PO  BOX  1475  BALTMHRE  MO  21203 

GERARD  BYUR  t  ASSOOATES.  MC,  11»  17TH  STREF,  NW  HMSHMGRM  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Dd — 

Od „. 

Dd 

Dd.. 


JOSEPH  G  GERMH).  916  1(TH  ST,  NW  #  402  WASHMCTON  K  20008. 

LOUS  GERBER,  1925  X  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

OAMEL  R  GERKIN,  1575 1  STREO,  NW,  #525  WASHMCTON  K  20005.... 
PHYLLIS  H  GERSTELL.  1850  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006. 


CHRIS  GERSTEN,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREH.  NW.  #412  WASHMCTON  K  2000) 

AlVM  1  GESKE,  SUITE  1109  1101  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

DOROTHY  F  GfVINSOH.  801  18TH  STRER.  NW,  #400  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  N  GWMO,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  SUITE  110  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

WIUJAMt  MB,  i75()li  STKET;  M«;  #1200  WASHR«n^ 

WAYNE  G8BENS.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW,  #503  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

ANNE  MARK  GIBBONS,  THMD  OOOR  2301  M  STREC,  NW  WASHMCTONOC  JJOJT     , 
GIBSON  DUNN  6  OIUTOIER,  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  Ml  WASHMCTON  DC  20036. 


PAOfC  RNI  TRADE  ASSN . 
SONATRACH.. 


TOTEM  OCEAN  TRARER  EXPRESS.  MC  — .. 

WASHMCTON  OTUENS  FOR  WORU)  TIMt- 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  R6T ., 

BAXTER  TRAVEHOl  UOORATORB.  MC 

ZAUCORP-.... 


AMBHCAN  BAR  ASSN 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  ASSOOATHNS.. 


TMNSraRTATHN  MSTITUn . 

OTKS  FOR  RESHMSaE  CABU  PDUCY.. 

AMERCAN  SUGARBET  GROWERS  ASSN . 


3.)25.gO 
3AI0.00 

"u'sooe 


2.200M 


3.000.00 


3JS7.70 

"  iboSi 

640J)0 


2.f42J0 
2.160.00 


1.75O00 
647.50 
240J0 
50000 


400.00 
2J65.40 


HEALTH  ROUSTRY  MANUfCTURERS  ASSOOATHN. 


ROBERT  H  xaUN  CO  (FOR  CAUIBE  OORTROl  COUNOL)- 
FIBT  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 


BnRB.YN  UNKM  GAS  00 — 

ASSOOATEO  GENBML  COHTIACraRS  or  AMBHX .. 

CEURON. 

TRANSCO.  MC 


BAlTaONE  «S  t  aiCIRC  CO 

M  (XN  MOWN  COMMUNITY 

COIVOU  BUSMESS  OOUMOl -.... 

OOHMBSnCD  OfTCaS  ASSN  or  DC  Ui.  PUOUC  HEALIH  SBMCL.. 

HMNESOT*  OOPEWA  TRBL 

PAPNGO  TRBE  Of  ARUOMA . 

TUUUPTMBES.. 


Do 

Do.. 
Do 


THERESA  GeSON,  1771  N  SIREH,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 


WILLIAM  G  GIERY.  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006. 
PAMELA  GRJERT.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 .. 

RCHARO  GKJERT,  1015  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 

MICHAEL  GILDEA  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

JOHN  E  GIUS.  1600  EYE  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

FLOYD  H  GILKEY,  2111  HARBOR  DRIVE  ANNAPOUS  MO  21401. 


UNN  6  EDMGTON.  MC.  121  SOUTH  COUIMBUS  STREH  AlfXANDRW  VA  223)4.. 

Do 

Do  _ 

Do:: 

Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


GERARD  GRJVAMEaO.  777  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

MICHAEL  X  GWE  BRKXER  6  EOOER  100  E  BROAD  ST  COUJMBUS  ON  43215 

BRENOA  M  ORTON,  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #600  WASHMCTON  DC  20004. 

JONAH  OTUTZ,  SUITE  905  1730  X  ST   NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

MCHAEL  J.  GRirrRIOA.  204  £  STREH  HE  WASHMCTON  DC  20002 

Sa  GIASNER,  sum  810  2000  L  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

CLAUDE  R  GLAZE,  815  16TM  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

GEORGE  L  GLEASON,  410  1ST  ST,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003. 

JOHN  P  GLEASON,  11490  COMMERCE  PARK  OR  RESTON  VA  22041^^ ^.. 

LAW  OFFCES  Of  THOS  GLEASON.  90  BROAD  STREET,  #600  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

ROBERT  GLEASON  815  SOOUNTH  STREH  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006.. 
DONALD  R  GUHN,  1627  K  STREO,  NW.  #200  WASHMCTON  X  20006 


LOCH  UWE  RESERVATHN  BU9NESS  COMMffTH... 
WHITE  EARTH  RESERMTHN  BUSMESS  COMMmH. 

AMEMCRN  FURNnUNE  tkURJECTUREIS  ASSN 

CORMUMCATHNS  WORXEK  OE  AHEIRCA — 

MMMG  t  RGQAMATION  CDUNOL  Or  AMBRCt 

AMBICAN  COUNQL  Of  UFE  MSURMO.  MC 

AMERCAN  SRtfl  PUBUC  WEARS  CMi 

NATHML  CATTlOerS  ASSN . 


PROCTER  t  GAMBU  RHHUFACIURMC  00.. 

AETNA  UfE  t  CASUALTY 

MSUMCE  ASSOQATHH  Of  OMeTCUT.. 


M(MX)NTME))TaR.(GASASSN.. 


AMEROUt  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN.       _ 
ASSOCIATED  SPECIALTY  CONTnCTDRS,  MC... 


FEDERATION  Of  APPARa  MANUrACTUREIS .. 
MSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT 


5.766J4 


762.63 
347)2 


■■s«:i] 


)0.00 
42.00 


50.00 


2J5 


00.00 


600.00 
20J65i)0 


3J6tOO 


100.00 


523.00 


3J0400 

IJOOOO 

5,467  J6 

500.00 


1.2S3.00 
600.00 


9J7500 
7,50000 


6.7niN) 

soon 


HEOMMCAl  CONinCTORS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC... 

MTHWL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

FOOOSERVCE  OLOpCMC  MSI 

US  PUaUC  M1EREST  RESEARO  GROUP 

AMERCAN  FlMtC  HEALTH  ASSN 


AHEnOW  FED  Of  LABOR  (  CONGRESS  Of  MDUSIHAL  a«GRN2AIBNS. 

MOTION  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA  MC — 

QBAPEAXE  MDUSTRIES,  MC. 

GUUSTREAM  AEROSmCE  CORP... 

HERQUSMC 

LOQWEED^EORGU  OIMPANY 

MEOIANCAL  lEONOOCY.  MC 

PROfESSOML  MSURANCE  ACENIS 

TEXAS  MSTRUMENTSMC.. 


TURNER  BfllMKASnNG  SYSTEM,  MC 
\i%  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS'  ASSN  ... 
NATHML  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 


AMERCAN  SMAU  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOOATHN.  OHH  OWia.. 

SEAB.  ROEBUQl  ANO  CO 

OWECf  MARKETING  ASSOOATHN 

NATIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOQAUON 

SPERRY  CORPORATHN.. 


ELMER  G  GLESKE  '300  METROPOUTAH  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 
GLOBAL  USMC.  GUMAL  HOUSE  1823  JEFFERSON  PLACE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


)ERE  W  GLOVER  1725  X  STREH.  NW,  #306  WASHMCTON  K  20006 .^.~ 

QOOm^  ASSOC,  MC,  SUITE  S-501  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006... 
HoSS  0  GOOfREY  918  16TH  ST .  NW,  SUITE  i-501  WASHMCTON  X  20006... 

WMES  W  GOOIOVE.  1825  X  STREH  NW,  #1107  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

RICHARD  P  GODWIN,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSO)  CA  SJlll,-^  ;^-- 

XISEPH  GOfFMAN  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


GEORGE  IRWIHY  GOJ«.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  #204  WASHMCTON  X  20036 . 
A  JAMES  OOUTO.  SWTE  800  2300  M  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20037 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAR.WAY,  ARUNE  6  SIEAMSHP  OBIS .. 

AMERCAN  HUCUAR  ENERGY  COUNQl 

BRCX  MSmUTE  OF  AMERCA --^ 

INTERNATHNAL  LONGSHOREMER-S  ASSOOATHN,  AR-QO...... 

MTBINATHNAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOOATHN,  AR-OO..... 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORP 

fUGHT  SAFETY  MIL  MC 

FANX^LID 

ROMAIC  LTD 

KYOCERA  CORPORATION 

MAZAX  CORPORATHN 


IJOOOO 


3.25000 

1.222.00 

15.240.40 

650m 


)J7).)4 

105.56 

20J65.00 


).263J3 
10« 


132J6 


1^J6 


300.00 


5)669 


2.000.00 


6AR).00 
1.500.00 


zjsn.it 


1.000.00 


2,637  JO 


NATHNAL  COUNQL  FDR  MOUSIRIAl  MNOWnON. 


GOOFREY  ASSK.  MC .. 
PHRUPS  PETROUUM  CO . 


BECHia  OVK  t  MMERALS,  MC 
CONGRESS  WATCH. 


JAPANESE  AMERCAN  OIIZENS  LEAGUE.. 

H*R  BLOCK,  INC 


74)5.00 


2J0O00 


6.)9 

""sii) 

165.55 
40.96 


7SU0 


)2S.94 


2»JD 


900.00 


1J529)  . 
7.000.00 


2S.67 


3,200.00 
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OrpMUtaM  V 


f** 


bi^^iom 


GOIO  I  UEHHOn.  MC  I0»  CONKCnCUI  MfWE.  NO.  «M  IMMNEIW  K  2003C.. 

Ol _ _. 

Oi _ _ 


Dl 

HNMY  s  ou; n«  owMet "iim^ 

STEPHEN  V  GOIO.  1010  MSCONSM  AVENUE.  Wf.  #100  WASHNCTOI  DC  20007.. 
MMARD  S  GOlOeERC.  1111  N  ST .  NN  IMSMMGTON  K  ?003i 


:v»22or . 


MTROA  >  aUWN.  444  NORTH  CAPmH  SIKET.  M»  «MSHMGTON  K  20001.. 

M3IG0l0ON(ll.  SIS  ISTNST    NW  WASMMGTQN  K  ?0O0( 


RUTH  M  GOirZEfl  17SS  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGTON  U  20031... 

am  GOWiA  sunt,  200  412  fict  STutn  se  wASHOnrai  a  2003i — 

WTH  GOWt.  THBO  aOOO  2301  M  STUEH  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20037 

QWOES  E  GOOOEU.  HNG  I SMIDMC  1730  PENffiVlVANW  AVENUi  NW.  #1200  WASHM6IDN  K  20006. 

OOOOW*  PROCTtJl  i  W«.  21  nATE  SHRn  BOSW 

DOeEin  F  GOOOWM,  H50  «  ST .  NW,  sun  275  WASHNGTO*  K  2000i 

DOUGUS  GOmON.  SUH  4W  1401  NEW  yom  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  2000S  . 


GORDON  FEMBUn  DOTHHAN  HOFFBERCEI)  (  HOUANOER.  233  EAST  DEDWQOO  STREn  MTMOHE  M)  21202.. 

SIEPWN  H  GORDON.  1016  16TH  STHH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

MMGARO  GOROOS.  FtmWOOO  AT  14  FERNWDOOOiNOMi  SPARTANBURG  SC  29302 

■UXtNT  GORHAM.  SUITE  400E  600  MARVUMO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMCTON  K  20024 

lAMES  0  OORI»£y.  1400  «  STREF.  NW.  #101  WASHMCTON  K  200O5 

ANN  M  COSIER.  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

am  T  GOUU  IR.  SUTE  nS  162S  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  2000C„ 

HUGH  1  GOWNIPr.  1225  19TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „. 

EDMUND  GRA8ER.  1957  i  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20006 

OM  R  GRAfF.  sum  330  1025  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005  . 

OONAU)  E  GRAHAM.  MCOERMOn.  WU  t  EMERY  1150  K  STREH  NW.  #500  WASHMCTON  K  i 

LAWRENCE  T  GRAHAM.  1401  NEW  VORH  AVENUE.  NW  #400  WASHMCTON  DC  2000S 

Do „_. 

FRANCES  TURK  GRANAHAN.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

MRY  GRANGER  11  OUPONT  ORQi.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WnXIAH  W  GRANT.  SUITE  710  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20030.. 

JAMES  L  GRANUM.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 


GRAPHC  COMHUNCATIONS  MTERNATOUl  UNION.  AFl-OO.  OC.  1900  L  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

MRU  L  G«»UE.  1724  IWSSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

RUTH  9  GRAVES  SUITl  500  600  MARYUNO  AVE  ,  SW  WASHMCTON  K  20024 

THOMAS  P  GRAVES,  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

NEIl  A  GRAY,  6111  HENIIWORTH  AVE  RIVEROAU  MO  20737 

ROBERT  H  GRAY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20017 


Do 


Ol- 


D».. 
to- 


Ol. 
Ol.. 


Bi.. 
Ol... 

Ol.. 
li.. 
II.. 
Ol.. 
Ol. 
Ol.. 
Dl.. 


MARK  E  GRAYSON,  1201  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

SAMUEl  A  GRAYSON,  PD  BOX  1745  BOISE  ID  83701 

MARY  R  GREAIY.  1111  19TH  STREH.  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GREAT  AMERCAN  RESERVE  MSURANCE  CO.  2020  UVE  OAK  P  0  BOX  386  DALLAS  TX  7S271.. 
GREATER  WASHINGTON  BOMH)  9  TRAOt  1129  20TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

DONALD  R  GREELEY,  1101  ITTH  ST.  NW.  #307  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

EDWARD  M  GREEN,  1920  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

GEORGE  R  GREEN.  1750  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


JOHN  IL  GREEN.  MX)  AMERICAN  CHARTER  CENTER  1623  FARNAM  ST  OMAHA  NB  (KM 

UYIINI  H.  GREEN.  SUITE  ««0  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

lAUM  WM  GREEN.  1001  BRAOOOCX  ROAD  SPRMCTIELD  VA  22160 

LEON  GREEN  JR.  2101  CONNECTXa/T  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

ELOON  V  C  GREENBERG.  GAUOWAY  6  GREENBERG  1U5  X  ST ,  NW.  #M1  WASHMCTON  OC  20006.. 

EILEN  F  GREENBERG.  1200  17TH  STREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

H.  THOIMS  GREENE.  412  1ST  ST,  SE  WASHMCTON  OC  20003 

WRO  E  GREENSTEM.  2626  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20037 

DMi  W  GREENWDOO.  612  HOGE  BlOC  SEAITU  WA  98104 „ 


COUEGE  OF  AMERCAN  PATMOEOGSIS.. 
KSKN  PIOFESSaiAlS 
MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE . 

RABERSIEUCORP 

LOWRANQ  OECTKMIS. 

»tJFE  CORPOMTOL.. 


3.7SO0O 


4.SK77 


MTIONAl  CUUnON  FDR  FOR  PKOBS.. 

IMTUNAL  POOIIAU  LEAGUE 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN ,, 

OUTDOOR  AOVERTSMG  ASSN  OF  AMBK* ., 

ROMRO  SMNOTT  t  CO 

TEXAS  CATTIEFEEDERS  ASSN 

TOBACCO  MSTTTUTt 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ROAD  COMMBSOI.. 
NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 


9.»I3IS 
S,S20,00 


4Ji6.00 
4,743J7 


IJOIOO 

....„„._._. 

30.000.00 


SiKS.07 

"iiiOa 

4.14490 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERKA 

OGA  NTERNATOIAL  MC  (FOR  SOOETE  NATDWf  OtTUOf  ET  OE  OOKT  OE 

MOTEURS  OAVUmN) 
OCA  MTL  MC  (FOR  SdFREAMA) 
AMERCAN  HOSPTTAL  ASSN 


2400 


24661 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PRO^OML  EMnOVEES,  AR^O.. 

NATOML  TRUST  FOR  HBTORC  PRESERVATCll __ 

ASSOOATKN  OF  AMERCAN  RAUQAOS.. 
AMERICAN  PUaUC  POWER  ASSN  . 

DGA  MTl  MC  (FOR  SOFREAMA) _ 

DGA  MTU  JNCJFOR  SNEOM) 

POlAROn  CORPORATXIN 

MEREOmCORP 

MTDNAl  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

MERCHANTS  TERRMAL  CORP „ 

NATCNAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOVEES.. 

AMERCAN  SEOIHTY  COUNQL 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 


I.900J9 
4JI2.tl 
3,704.46 
lJM.St 
SOOIO 


11467 


»7Je 


37UB 


S4.M 
3UB 


GENERAL  AVMTOI  MANUFACTURERS  ASS0CM1DI.. 

AMERCAN  MMMC  CONGRESS „ 

ST  REGE  PAPW  CO 

DGA  MTERNATOIAL  MC  (TOR  SNECMA).. 


73U3 


mua 


ASSOCUTED  GENERAL  CONTWCTORS  OF  AMERCA  _ 

MTERNATOML  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACTOB. 

NATIONAL  COUNQL  OF  FARMER  COOPERAIMS 

AMERCAN  HOTU  t  MOTU  ASSN 

MTDWL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRMOMSSBN  CORP 


IMOO 
liO.00 


soo.n 

44.M 


mn 


(1.17 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEAOeS... 

UTAH  MTl,  MC 

NORFQU  SOUTHERN  CORPORATVN... 


NATDIAL  CABU  TUEVISRM  ASSN. 
READMC  IS  FUNDAMENTAL.  MC., 


xmM 

31.76S.00 
714.62 


417.44 

Misobob 


NATIONAL  MRMl  ELECTRC  COOPERATM  A$SN_ 
NATOW.  ASPNAIT  PAVEMENT  ASSN.. 


GMY  i  CO  PINUC  COMMUNCATOK  Ma  MC  (FOR  AHBIOM  MOM  I  STEU 

RBinVIE). 
GRAY  t  CD  PUaUC  COMMUNCATCNS  MR  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  MARmME 

ASSN) 
OMY  1  CO  PUaUC  COMMUNCATOS  MR  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  TRUCXMG 

GRWtO)  PUBUC  C0MMUNCAT10NS  MTL  MC  (FOR  ASARCO  MC) 

GRAY   (   CO   PUBU   COMMUNCATUNS   MTL    MC    (FOR    BRMNMCFERRK 
MOUSIRC  MC) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCAIVNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  BUOD  COMPANY) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MTl.  MC  (FOR  CANAOIAN  ASBESTOS 


1(0.00 
•J11.13 


l,S37JI 


MFDRMATO)  CENTRE). 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  tiOMMUNCATIONS  MR 
PATHOIOGSIS) 


SIS) 

FUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MR  MC 
PUERTO  RCO) 


MC  (FOR  COUES  OF  AMO 


(FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF 


GRAY  i  CO 

JTTO  RCO) 
GRAY  (  CO  PUnC  COMMUNCATOS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  EL  PASO  MTURAl  GAS 

CO). 
GMY  t  00  PMUC  COMMUNCATCNS  MTU  MC  (FOR:  ELECTRONC  MOUSTRB 

ASSNOF  JAMN) 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  FMANCUL  MVESTMENT 

ASSOOATtS.  MC). 

GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MTU  MC 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMONCATOS  MR  MC  (FOR  GRUMWN  CORPORATION) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBU  COMMUNCATOS  MTL  MC  (FOR  HEALTH  MSURANCE  AS9I 

OF  AMERCA). 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATXMS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  HRH  PRMCE  TALAL  BH 

ABOUl  A2I2  AL  SAUDI 
GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MTL  MC  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATOI, 
GRAY   (   CO   PUBUC  OOMMUNCATDNS   MR    MC    (FOR    XIMT 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  00  PUBUC  COHMUNCATOB  MR  INC  (FOR  UFE  CARE  SERWCES 

CORF) 
GRAY  6  CO  FUBUC  COMHUNUnMS  MTL  MC  (FOR  MARTW  BAKER  AlCRAn 

COMPANY  LTD). 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  MOTOROU.  INC) 

GRAY  t  CO  FUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MR  INC  (FOR  NATXJNAL  BROADCASTMG 

CO.  MC). 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  C0MHMCATO6  MTU  MC  (FOR  QUOtOn  CORPORATXIN) 

GRAY  (  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MTL  MC  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  TURKEY) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MR  MC  (FOR  SALEN  DRY  CARGO,  MC)... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  SHAMU  CORPORATOI) ... 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATCNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL.  MC   FOR  TOBACCO  MSTITUTE) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOS  MR  MC  (FOR  US  BAWWOn) 

HRL  (  XNOWITON.  MC 

UMON  PWFIC  RAIUXM) 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERCAN  HOSPITAIS.. 


350  00 


CQANESI  CORP 

AMERCAN  MMMC  CONGRESS.. 
FOOOMARXETIC  ISTTTUTE.. 


ismM 


mx 


PAPIUX)N4AVSTA  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  OBTRCT- 

CONGOUUM  CORPORATXJN „ 

mam.  rcht  to  work  committee 

CLEAN  COAL  CMUTION.  MC 

SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN,  INC. 

AMERICAN  PSYtHOlOGCAL  ASSN  . 


ISAM 

1,(2000 

30000 
800  OO 


28.10 
23191 
823  55 


NATXJNAL  AUTOMOBRi  DEAURS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 
WASHMCTON  RAURM)  ASSN 


4.SOO.00 
2.137  SO 
7,S00.00 
liSOOO 


S3  00 
'-■■24.02 
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Orfauilni  >  MmW  Fim 


EmMO/CM 


JOHN  M  GREER.  1900  L  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 „ _„ 

SARAH  MASSENGAU  GREGG.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  2000S 

SAUNDERS  GREGt  PO  BOX  2628  HOUSTON  TX  77252 

CHEUB  0  GREGORY,  1201  FENNSYIVAMA  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20004 „_ _. 

JOHN  0  GREGORY,  AilSTM  (  LEWS  1529  LAUREL  STREH.  PO  BOX  11208  COUIMBIA  SC  29211 

WUJAM  G  GREIf.  1155  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

EDWARD  F  GREISSMG  JR  ,  1660  I  ST ,  NW.  #205  WASHMCTON  tt  20036 

TOM  W  GRffTTH.  SUITE  100  1448  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MARK  N  GRIFFmS,  1776  F  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

JACK  GRMES,  8in  OAK  STREH  DUNN  LORMG  VA  22027 

NORMAN  E  ixm  JR,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

MARYBETH  GRSWOID.  1828  L  STREO,  NW,  #500  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

OIGA  GRKAVAC.  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREH  SWTt  300  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 _._ 

GROCERY  HANUFiVnURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC.  SUITE  800  1010  W6C0NSM  AVE.  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20007.. 

JAMES  J  GROCAN.  PS  BO*  19614  MVME  CA  92714 

GROOM  (  NOROBERG,  1775  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #700  NASHMGrON  OC  20006 

Do 


GRAPHC  COMMUNCATOS  MTERNATOML  UHRM.  AH-OO,  CLC .. 

AHEMCAN  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY  CORP 

ENTEX,MC.. 


31.76SJ( 


M»m 


HRL  AND  INOWITON.  MCIFOR  T  RMMK2  AND  OOMPAWf.  MQ. 

HUinmMLY  HOUSMG  ASSOOAIDI _ 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO 

UPJOHN  COMPANY 

NATOIAL  UML  IfTTB  CMMOS-  ASH 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  MNUFACTURBB 

NATOML  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 

AHBBCAN  AUTOMOBU  ASSN.. 


imm 


MM 

OM 


MM 


GTE  SPRMT  COMMUNCATOS  OORP- _ 

ASSOOATOI  OF  DATA  PROCESSMG  SSNCE  ONGAMZATIK- 


iMua 


GROSS.  100  PfCPlES  BANK  BlOG  MCKSON  MS  39201 

GROSS.  1 120  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20036 

B  GRU6BS.  PO  BOX  841  ABUNE  TX  79604 _. 

GRUPENHOFF.  SWTE  306  10,000  FALLS  ROAD  POTOMAC  MO  20(S4. 


Do.. 

Dt.. 

Dl.. 

Ol.. 

Dd.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dl.. 

Dl.. 

Dt.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
OAWOB 
NMAG 
WALTER 
JOHNT 

Ol 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dl 

Do — 

lARRY  GRUPP.  PO  BOX  27  BOBE  B  83707 

CLARK  J  cms  JR..  GMLD.  HAGEN  (  CUUK.  LTD  102  ROFF  WAY  RENO  NV  89505 

JAMES  I  GURARO  JR.  1730  RHODE  BUWO  AVENUE.  NW.  #419  WASHMCTON  U  20036- 

Di 

Ol -. 

JEROME  RGUiAN'.''i'»4'K'iir',''lS'W«^^ 

Do 

GUN  OWNERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC .  5881  UES8URG  PKE.  #204  FALLS  CHURCH  «A  220«1...„ 

JOHN  I  GUNTHER,  1725  K  STREH.  NW.  #1405  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

OAVB  GUSKY.  1016  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 _... 

SUSAN  L  GUSTAFSON.  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

NED  H  GUTHRt  209  HAYES  AVENUE  CHARLESTON  WV  25314 

ROBERT  F  GUTHRIE,  #608  815  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

RCMARD  E  GUniW  JR.  SUm  5(0  2000  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

OWtAS  E  GWrNN,  BALCOR  PUUA  4(49  GOLF  ROAD  SKOKIE  IL  60077 

HtW  DRULMC  MC.  422  NORTH  CUFFWOOO  AVENUE  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90049 

DANA  W  HAAS,  SUITE  720  1920  N  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036.. 
CRAIG  HAOUiR.  412  FIRST  ST .  SE  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Do 

LOYD  HACKLfR.  1616  H  ST  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

CHARLES  W  HACKNEY  JR  ,  15TH  1  M  STS.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S.. 

WHUAM  F  HAOOAO.  924  WEST  END  AVE.  #91  NEW  YORK  NY  10025 

THOMAS  M  HAGAN.  SUITE  795  1005  CONGRESS  AVE  AUSTIN  n  78701 

HAGEOORN^ANOO.  INC.  1704  23RD  STREH  SOUTH  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 . 

Do.. 


UNCOU  SAMNGS  (  UMN  ASSN..._ _ 

AD  HOC  GROUP  ON  UFE  RSUMIO  CO  TAMTDI  OF  PBBOI  fUCS.. 

AETNA  UFE  1  CASUALTY _ 

ALUMMUM  CO  OF  AMERCA. 

BANKERS  UFE  COMPIWY 

BAXTER  TRAVea  WBORATOMES.  BC 

COURADMTE 

coNNEcncur  general  MSURAMZ  00 

DOW  CHEMCAL  CO 

EUUUY  AND  COMPANY.. 


umM 


7$)U» 
(J3(J( 


MBJO 


IM 


EdUTABU  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOtZTY  OF  IME  US.. 


OMM.  WML  MC... 
GOLDMAN  SACK  (  CO.. 


GUARDIAN  UH  MSURANCE  00  OF  AMBBA. 

cm;  OR.  CORP.. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  UFE  RSURMa  00 

MMNOOTA  MUTUAL  UFE  MSMOMCE  OWPRMT .. 
NEW  TOR  Cmr  TEAOeS  (CmnT  SVSIBL. 

NEW  YORK  UFE  MSURANCE  COMPWY 

OCEAN  ORRUNG I EXPIORATOI  CO 

PHIUPS  PTTROIBM  COMPANY.. 


PHOENR  MUTUAL  UFE  MSUMHCE  COMPANY „.. 

PROVBENT  MUTUN.  UFE  MSHMNCE  CO  OF  PHRASaPMA. 

PRUOENTUL  MSURANCE  COHPIWr  OF  AMBKA 

PUERTO  BOO.  USX  FOUNDATBH 

REAOMGl  BATES  CORPORATOI. 


SOUnON  CAUFORNM  BISON  COMPANY.. 

TRAvaas. _ 

UMON  TEXAS  PHROlfilM.. 


*M 


WESIBM  CONFEROCE  OF  TEAMSIBB  PSBDI TRST  FWB. 
WESTMOnUSE  ElOIW:  CORP 


AMBRCAN  BANKERS  ASSN .. 

WEST  TEXAS  UIUTB  CO.. 

AMBRCAN  ACAOarr  OF  OeaMIDUKY . 

AMBBCAN  ACADOY  OF  0I0UMmBU)6Y.HEA0  (  NECK  SUMaY„ 

AMBRCAN  GASTROBITEMllOGCM.  ASSN 

AMBBCAN  SOC  FOR  GASTROHTESTBHL  BBOSCOPY  . 

AMBBCAN  SOC  OF  CUNCAL  ONCOLOGY . 


SSRJB 


ijatM 


MnCAN  UROIOGCAL  ASSN/AMB  ASSN  OF  CUNCAL  UROUXSIS 

ASSOOATOI  OF  AMBBCAN  CANCBI  MSTTTUTES, 

COOIEY^  ANEMW  FOUNOATOL 

NATOML  HBBPNRW  FOUMMTDI 

J  R  SHP10T  00. 


TMM 
MM 


WM 
1(7.70 

m.n 
im.n 

lOM 
I(U( 
lUM 
lUM 
MX 


MOnON  PCIURE  ASSN  OF  AHBRCA,  MC- 

BASF  WYANDOTTE  CORP 

BEU  ADOSPACE  TEXTRON 

(MS  FUSKM,  MC 

TANO  CORPDRATDN . 


SM.2S 


NATOML  SaiAU  BUSMESS  ASSN.. 


SWU  BUSMESS  LEGBUTNE  COUNQL . 


MORTGAGE  (BURANCE  COS  OF  AHBBCA... 


iSMM 

imM 

346Jl(i6 


37647(44 


NATOML  FEDBHTOI  OF  FOBML  aVUHEES 

AMBBCAN  AUTDMOBRE  ASSN. — . 

AMBBCAN  FED  OF  MUSCIANS  

DEPARTHBTT  FDR  PROFESSKMAL  OPtOYBS,  AR-OO-. 

NATOIAL  FBHBBES  (ST.... 

BALCOR/AHBBCAN  EXPRESS,  (C . 


IMltS 


2JB2J( 
3.«44J3 


3.779J1 
3(UI 


ANN  HAGEMANN,  1735  DCSAL£S  ST.,  NN,  #400  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

Do 

THOMAS  F  HAKSTON,  SUIH  760  1050  CONNECTXXn  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 
HAU  AND  DORR.  SUITE  807  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 .. 


KANSAS  OTY  POWBI  (  UGHTOO,  ETAL 

BENEFCUL  MAIMGQefT  CdRFOiATOI  OF  AMBBCA.. 

MTBMATOML  CHMOPRACTC  ASSN „.. 

AMBBCAN  RETAl  FEOOIATOl — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUERS  OF  THE  Ui. 

GB0C  PHARMACEUTVX  MOUSTRY  ASSN. 

C8ITRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERMCES,  MC 

DAVY  MQH  CORP - 

HASBIOCMECO.. 


2«SJ( 


*.iasi 


UHUt 


imM 


Do, 


AMBBCAN  BROADCASTMG  COJNC 

ASSOQATOI  OF  MAXMRNI  S^RVCE  TEIECASTBB.  MC- 

UNBN  OR  CO  OF  CAUFORNA 

MOMN  LAND  CUM  COMMITTa 

TOWN  OF  HASHPEE.. 


UtM 


RANDOLPH  M  HALE,  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 
BEVBIIY  HAUM,  PO  BOX  1419  COCOA  h  32922 


HALEY  BADER  I  POTTS.  SUITE  600  2000  M  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036- 
CHERYL  A  HALEY,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST .  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20001.- 

MARTM  HALEY  OiRiMMtS.  1015  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

REBECCA  L  HAUUAS,  1850  K  STREF,  NW.  #1100  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

DEB!  HAU  729  15TH  STREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lam  I  HAU.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURBB .. 

HAlfM  MOUSTRKS.  MC 

PUIS  RKXTS  ASSOOATOI 

AMBRCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

HtM/MARS 

BAUARO,  SPAHR.  ANDREWS '('  MGDSOU- 


RCHARO  F  HAU.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #760  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 

WIUIAM  F  HAU.  PO  BOX  7658  CHCAfiO  IL  60680 - 

MARIAN  HAU-CRAWFORO.  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE,  #301  WASHINGTON  K  20003.- 

PAUL  HAUISAY.  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOSEPH  HALOW.  SUITE  610JI  1800  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SEYMOUR  HAUWN,  540  HADGON  AVENOL  23RD  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 ..-. 

Do - 


ASSOOAfED  BURDBB  (  CONTRACTORS.  MC- 
NATOML  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN . 

UMON  OR  00  OF  CAUFORMA „ 

PUBUC  AFFARS  RESEAROI  ASSOOATES,  (C- 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  1  ELECTRC 

AIR  UNE  PHOTS  ASSN.  MTL.. 


Do, 

Do. 


MAURCE  E  HALSEY.  IWl  OONNEaCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #501  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

J  PHIUIPHALSTEAO,  PO  BOX  24305  OAKUND  »  94623 

PAUL  T  HALU2A.  SUITE  333  1120  19TH  STREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


RHONDA  UE  HALVERSON.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #209  WASHINaON  X  20036-, 

HAMU  6  PARK,  8((  16IM  SIRtF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do 


NORTH  AMERCAN  EXPORT  GRAM  ASSN,  INC - -. 

BARON/CANNMG  (  CO ,  INC  (FOR  AMERCAN  CAN  001,. .--...---......;--.. 

BARON/CANNMG  (  CO .  MC   (FOR  COORDINATOI  CniOL  FDR  NORm  AMBB- 
CMt  AfFAMS) 

BARON/CANNNK  8  CO..  MC  (FOR  aECTROMC  MOUSTRKS  ASSN  OF  JAPAN) 

BARON/CANNMG  AND  COMPAItY.  MC  (FOR:  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA) 

NORTHBM  IUM06  GAS  COMPANY 

CUIROX  COMPANY 

MOTOR  AND  EOUfMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATOI. - — 

AMBRCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE.  INC - - 

BENEftOAL  FOUNOATBN 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  WOOEU  HALBACH 

GRAEPERVAN  NOYWACNER,  MC. 


ISSJB 


17J3 
123.61 


2J00J0 

'iijinJin 


IMM 


5,000.00 


2,000.00 
70.00 


419.92 

■2,40.'i'4 


164  09 
25.00 
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OrfKltaiar 


n« 


Ik. 


Ki 


MB  L  HfWinR  a.  Ill  CONKCnCUT  m..  I 

J  liE  MMTDR.  177(  F  STKF.  NW  VXSMMGTDN  OC  nOM 

PHUP  «  WMLTDN.  nn  K  STHH.  M*.  fUS  NASHMGTON  K  ZOXK.. 

SISM  WOOHMO  MIfUI.  1«7  E  STKH.  «•  NASMMCIDN  K  KUOC .. 

MY  R  MMU.  sum  IIW  1199  L  STKH.  NW  HUSHMGTON  DC  KfOt.. 

meuT  I  HuntM.  m  mjvhy  mmd  i  aMon  pw  kmumgton  k  i9n7. 

morm  k  hmmn.  uoo  OMEcncuT  mm.  mt  washmgtdn  oc  jooai. 

muN  •  NMCOX  iijs  ism  ST.  iw  xAswwn*  x  2003* 

ra  WWIL  TWO  aiW  ZMI  a  STIHT,  «•  W«HKGTW  DC  2«37 

aoRa  J  wms « .  izth  n.  1100  istm  sr.  »•  wAsweTW  « 2«ios „.... 

MWS  M  HMUY.  IMKS  ■  HMUTT  MO  ASSKWTES  1301  P(M6nVMM  AVOM.  Mf.  #1IS0 
20004 

OJUBETH  WMM.  SUTl  110  2000  I  ST .  MT IMSHMGTON  K  20036 

iwsu  1  POST.  1915  fn  sTttn.  m.  #soo  washkcto*  dc  2000s 


I  I  men.  UO  1ST  ST .  M)  IMSMMGTON  K  20001  

HMisai  moBEn  mkus  vuwos  t  snamG.  233  iMMr  sthh.  #2300  sm  mam  «  mi« 

ptra  J  wwmH.  1015  isth  stwt.  m.  #200  imshmgtcn  oc  20005 ._ 

loeEm  N  mm.  1050  connktiut  txouL  m.  #200  hmshmgtom  dc  2003s 

UIPH  MHMG.  sun  717  IMTEKATl  2S00  MKMU  At«UE.  NW  (WSMMCTOII  K  20037.. 

MIUMI  E.  WMHMM.  9300  UVMGSTOI  KM)  FT  NASMNCTON  M)  20744 

EUGOE  I  H«OY.  SWTE  1000  1100  17TH  ST.  IWf  IMSNMGTON  OC  2003S 

JON  HUMVr.  205  EAST  42W  STKH  IKW  yOK  NY  10017  . 


CHAOES  N  HAMEY.  453  NCW  USPt  AVHUE.  SE  NASNMGTON  OC  20003 

DAN  «  MUM.  717  N  HMMXX)  STIHT  DAUAS  TX  75201 ,,,^_^. -_ 

miY  a  MMKU  JD  .  1211  CONNECnCUT  AVL,  M.  #502  NASNMETON  OC  20831. 
TON  HAnaCTON.  955  LEVANT  PUU  NORTH.  SW  #905  WASWCTDN  K  20024.. 

aAMn  A  HAIRS.  Ill  ONNECTICUT  AyENUt  NN  MASHMETGN  K  2000S 

M»Er  L  HAIRB.  Ill  CONNECTCUT  AVi.  M»  RMtSKNGTON  K  20006 _. 

LYNN  S  WMT.  444  N  CAPTO  STKR  MR  WASHRRTOI  K  20001 — . 

IMRTFORO  FHE  MSUMNCE  CO.  HARTFORO  POUA  WRTHIRO  O  06115 „. 

ARTHUR  »  WRIIWM.  1100  MSSACMSTTS  AVENUEJM  WASHMGTON  K  2N3C-. 
EDMN  MROUI  MNEY.  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHRCTCN  K  20036 
WY  HARVEY,  115  ISTH  STKH.  RW,  #40(  NASNMGTON  K  20006 


UNOA  C««&  HASUn.  55  PUBIC  SQUARE.  #624  P  0  KR  5000  CLEVEUW  ON  MII3.. 

HOUY  HASSnr.  2000  L  STKT.  N«r.  #200  IKASMNCTDN  X  20036 

iniB  B  HASTMGS.  1776  I  ST.  M  #200  WASRNGTON  DC  20006 - - 

WAITER  A  HASTY  JR  ,  101  IITH  STIKT.  NW.  #400  IMSMR«nilN  K  20M( 

JANT  WTHANAY.  215  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  SE  DASMHKTDN  DC  20003 — 


GMY  H  HATTAL  111  lOEKR  KM)  SUHE  702  SI.VER  SPRING  MO  20910... 

HOIM«  M  HAUa  100  EAST  42M)  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

BARBARA  1  HAUGEN.  311  FKST  STREF.  N!«_#700  WASHMCIW  DC  20003 

mnn  BETH  HAIIGEN.  1619  MASSAOiuSETh  AVENUE.  NW  WASMM6TCN  DC  20036. 

BARBARA  J  HAUGH.  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  W.  #760  WASMRKTDN  K  2003t.. 

WRYW  HAUGHT.  1100  tST.NW.  #120  WASIMGTQN  K  20006 

OiARUS  W  MVENS  ■.  1333  NEW  MWSIRRE  AVEMJE.  NW  WASMMGTDN  X  2003C. 

KATHRYN  JOANN  WWES.  SUITE  702  III  ROEDER  DO  SRVER  SPRMG  HO  20910 

SBNEY  G  HAWKS.  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

OMUS  I  HAWM6  ■.  729  ISTH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20(05. 

iOMI  H  HftWRMS  M  .  600  N  IITH  ST  BRIMMGIIAll  Al  35291 

WESUY  F  MYOEN.  5224  CHEROREE  AVE  AUMNORM  VA  22312 

ROBERT  A  WYWS.  4711  HUNT  ORCU  HARRSBURG  PA  17112  . 

HOUY  EUSABETH  HA2AR0  400  FIRST  STRET.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

Do 

HEAITM  MSURANCE  ASSOQATXIN  Of  AKRCA.  MC.  1750  R  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  2tBBI. 

PATRO  8  HEALY.  1140  WI50N  BOUIEVARO  ARUNGION  VA  22201 

ROBERT  L  HEAIY.  1333  NEW  HAHPSHRE  AVI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CHARUS  L  HEBNER.  NEW  MRIPHY  ROAD  t  CONCORD  PIKE  WHJRMCION  OE  19117. 

JAY  HEOIUNO.  2030  M  ST.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JUU  HEEGAW,  MO  TOO  AVENUE.  SE  NNNEAPOUS  M  55414 

EDWMO  D  KF^ERWW.  4TH  aOOR  1513  ISTN  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036... 

Db - 

Oi - 

JOAN  A  HEFTEKIAN.  1200  17TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

RMI  HEFFNER.  1957  E  STTST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

M  L  HIFT1,  1700  NORTH  MORE  STREH.  20TH  FL  ROSSIYN  VA  22209.. 

ROBET  I  HEGGESTAD.  CASEY.  SCOn  1  CARFCU)  1435  G  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009.. 

ROSS  J  HEBE.  1001  22NO  STRET.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

ROBET  M  HEME.  1701  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCIOH  DC  20006.. 

THORNS  ».  HQUHN.  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

IKHARO  L  HEUWES.  1911  JEFFERSON  DAVE  HKHWAY.  #1002  ARUNGION  VA  22202... 

THOMAS  M  HELSCHER.  UOl  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #604  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

CAROL  C  HENDERSON.  110  MARYUUC  AVi.  Nt  #101.  BOX  54  WASHMGTON  X  20002.. 

KATHUEN  M  HENDERSON.  1025  VERMMT  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

CAROL  DIANE  HENOIOS.  2601  PARR  CENTER  DRIVE.  #CI04  AlEXANORU  VA  22302 

OENNS  A  HENNM.  1775  PENNSVIVAMA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

C  DAYU  HENMGTON.  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW.  #101  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

EDRRJNO  P  HENNEUY.  150  E.  42NO  ST  NEW  YORR  NY  10017 

GEORGE  F  HEMNRRtS  JR  .  201  N  WASHMGTON  ST  AlEXANORU  VA  22314.. 

LEANH  HBGCHE.  2550  M  STREET.  NW  SUH  770  WASHMGTON  K  20037  ._ 

DAVn  A  HENSON.  100  NE  AOAMS  STREH  PEORU  IL  61629 

BRUa  HEPPEN.  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  KRa.  1016  ISTH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WUJAM  HERRKUI.  1200  15TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005  . 


HERON  BUCCriE  RUCRERT  t  ROTHWEU.  1200  NEW  HARVSHHIE  AVENUE.  NW.  #420  NRSMMOON  OC  20031.. 

Ill 

Bl 

Di 


Em^^w/OM 


SRYUNRCORPORATOI.  MC- 

TANOY  CORraRATOL 

Ul  STUL  CORfOBATRM.. 


MTOWL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  . 
AKRCAN  SOC  OF  MEOMNCAl  ENGMEERS.. 
ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTMOOIS  OF  AROCA-. 

EXXON  CORPORAICN        

O  AHEjBCAS.  RC 

KML  CORPORATION 

OR.  CHEMCAL  I  ATOMC  WORKERS  MTERMTOMl  I 

AHERRMI  PU8U  POWER  ASSN 

UNKM  CARHDE  CORP 

ALUMCE  OF  THROOASS  NO^PBOFTT  IMUIS.. 


SPERRY  CORNRATCN  . 
AMEV  HOIOMGS,  MC  . 


ROaWEU  IITERNAT0M1  CORP 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SKNALKN.. 

im  RAUQAD  CORP 

NATCML  PORR  PRODUCERS  COUNO... 


EL  PASO  NATURAL  GAS  CO.. 

PNRJPPME  SUGAR  COMBSXM....- 

NATIONAL  TOOUNG  I  HAORMNG  ASSN 

GERBU  PNODUCTS  CORTANY 

RBI  1  MSURANCE  tWMGEMNT  SOQETY.MC 


BENEFCML  MANAGEWn  CORPOBAnON  0^  ARBHCk. 

DIAWNO  SHARROa  CORPORAICN 

NWEUSEI4USCH  OXRPAMES.  MC 
AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  00.  MC  . 

US  STEU  COBPOWTOI 

ALURRMMASSN.. 
AMERCAN  HOSPTTU  ASSN  . 


MTOML  RURAL  EliCTRC  COOPEMTRIE  ASSN... 
NAinUL  FEOERATDN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 
FOOD  t  ALLJEO  SERVCE  TRUES  OEPT  AFIOO.. 

CLEVELAND  ELEOIBC  lUMBMIMG  CO 

HERWEY  FOODS  CORP 

inTOKIU.NC 


PROCTER  t  GAHBU  MMUFACTURMG  00.. 

CONGiSSS  WATCH. 

MTERMTOML  FED  OF  PROFESSXMAL  t  TECHMCAL  ENOHEDB. 

NATCNAL  FOIECN  TRADE  COUNCt,  MC  .. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MSUBMC  BB6cR5.. 

AliERR>N  PAPER  MST.  HC  

UMON  Ot  CO  OF  CAUFORMA    

SUNCO.  MC 

lEBOEUF^WMB.  lEBY  t  MACRAE 

MTlRMiOML  FED  OF  PROFESSRWL  I  TECHMCAL  ENONBB.. 

MEAD  CORPOBATCN 

ASSOQATEO  BUBOERS  t  CONTRACTORS.  MC 

MABAMA  POWER  CO 

MTERMTOML  ASSOCKIOI  OF  FBH  AND  WULIFE  AeOOB... 

MRSCO  CORPOMTRM 

OOMMTTEE  FOR  HUMNE  LKBUTRM 

FRKNOS  OF  ANBMLS.  MC 


MTHNAl  MU  PBODUCQB  FED. 

AIlAimC  RRSmS  CO 

O  AMERCAS,  Mt 

COMMON  MfiE  

MMNESOTANS  FOB  PEAQ  M  CENTIRL  AIOBA. 


CART,  CARMOUCHE.  BARSH,  HUNTER.  GRAY  I  HOFFWN.  P.C. 

OUCTU  RXM  PIPE  RESAKH  ASSN  

IWEITME  CORPOBATCN 

AMERCAN  PSYCHOLOGCM  ASSN 

ASSOQATEO  GEIOAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  ARHEA. 

BOEMG  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  BBT 

STANDARD  OB  CO  (OHR)) 

CONOCO,  IC 

ALLIED  taWBAnON 

lEAR  S«LER,  MC 

MONSANTO  CO. 


AMERCAN  LMARY  ASSN 

MHiS  LMOMTOMES.  MC... 

AMERCAN  MARmME  OFfCERS  SERVICE .^;;;;^. 

FOLEY  LARDNER  HOLiABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR:  VGS  OORPOBAIRM). 
ORCN30  MERCANTU  EXQIMGE.. 

MOBR.  01  CORP 

RETIRED  OFFCERS  ASSN 


RRI  MDUSIRKS,  MC 

CATERPRUIR  TRACTOR  CO 

MTOIAL  FEDERAim  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOTEES.. 

MTOML  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPlOVEfS 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

AGRURERGY,  MC  . 


Dl.. 
Bi„ 
k. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl.. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 


CATNBINE  L  HERON.  1600  M  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

HBMKX  I  SMITH,  IMO  MASSWHUSETTS  AVENUl  NW,  #510  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

WUiMR  G  HEJWIU).  SUITE  601  1111  19TH  ST  JM  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

FREO  HERVEY.  PO  BOX  29021  2645  E  WASHNGTON  PHOENO  A2  IS03I 

HEUBIEM.  Mt.  NUBSON  ROAD  FARMMGTON  O  06032 

TED  NIER  HEYDMGER.  311  FMST  STRET.  MR.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

6  BBOCRWEL  HEYUN.  1957  E  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 


AMERCAN  OitfE  GROWERS  ALLIANCE  FOR  FAR  TWBI. 
ASSOCWTOI  OF  FLORAL  MPORTERS  Of  aOMOA.. 

BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DSTRCT 

CAUFORMA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXOMNGE 

CASTU  AND  COORL — 

CHCAOO  MERCANTRi  EXCHANGE 

CONFEDERATEO  SALS*  t  KOOTEIMI TRHES  OF  IW  FUIHEAD  BESBM. 

FARM  LABOR  ALLIANCE 

(■PERM.  VALLEY  ASPARAGUS  MOWERS  ASSN  ' 

MOEPENOENT  COKNT  CORP 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  GROWERS  i  PROOUaRS  FOR  FREE  IRADE. 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  COMRRSSRWIS.. 

MTOML  CABU  TELEVSON  ASSN.. 

MTOML  POTATO  COUNA 

SOUO-TER  SYSTEMS,  MC. ..,,.,..;^.. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORMA  RAPB  TRANSIT  OSIRCI- 
SUN-OMMONO  GROWERS  OF  CAUFORMA.. 

SUNKIST  GROWERS.  MC 

WESTERN  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSN 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

SMITH  COLUGE 


inoB 


mm 


IJSOJO 
5Jt700 
4.060.06 


3S6J6 

SJ77.17 

imm 


mmm 

2(.4IS.M 


usm 


mm 
"iiwi 


iMtn 


llUi 
Si«BBJ6 


7(6.66 


U66J6 
MJBUB 


ISJSBJB 


mm 


HITS 

mm 


tjaui 
lijmM 


IMOM 


tsut 

MM 


IJ66.66 

tJ1166 

2(3.74 

62Sj(6 


4.23B3S 
MTSUK 


HMIM 
M.41172 
14J66.4I 


MSmun  OF  EUCTRCAL  I ELECTRONCS  ENGMEERS.. 
REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNOATON  


COMPUTER  I  BUSINESS  EOUIPIIIENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 
ASSOQATEO  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERICA 


(6.71110 


44.63 


2i72.$7 
t.K 


njnu 


17.466J6 


tsui 

12,12166 


17.S 


I.16B71 


16146 


l.6a6S 
I64J7 


1673 


43MI 


756 
(62JS 


52711 


21.571.17 
21.1(1.41 

umn 

2.(11.14 


S3J44J2 
46.42133 


(7100 


32100 

20.721  01 
19  72 
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PAUL  I  HCRS.  RHODE  BLAND  PETROUUM  ASSN  154  FRANQS  ST  PROVCENCE  Rl  029(3.. 


J  THOMAS  HNXMBOPMM.  ONE  MEUON  BANK  CENTER.  #2002  PITTSBURGH  PA  152SI.. 

LAWRENCE  P  MGONS.  1150  R  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

SHARON  L  HUEBBANOT.  444  N  CAPITOL  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 . 

CLIFTON  I  MIOERIIY  «.  SWH  507  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGRN  OC  20036. 

AUJM  D  HRi  1125  «  STRET.  NW.  #1107  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

GERAU)  JERRT  HtL.  6  EXECUTIVE  PARR  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30329.. 

J  EUMEO  HRl  JR  .  SUITE  603  600  HARYUUR)  AVE..  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 

MORTON  A  HILL.  475  RIVERSCE  DRIVE.  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

PATRCW  HHl.  1619  MASSAORBETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 
ROBERT  B  HNl.  2501  M  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 


JOHN  M  HNNKLBERG.  SCOH  HARRSON  t  MOEOO  2501  M  STRET.  NW.  #400  MMSMMGION  K  20(37.. 

Do 


RO  HIND.  215  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTWI  DC  20003  . 
C0RN6H  F  HITCHCOCR.  SUIH  700  2000  P  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2(636. 

STEPHEN  MTOMER,  2030  M  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

I  D  HTTIE.  3137  S  14TH  ST  ARUNCTON  VA. 

Do 

SHEIU  H  HOOON,  1111  I4TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

LAWRENCE  1  HOBART,  2301  H  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

CLAUDE  E  H088S.  IMl  R  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

scon  NODES,  in  north  IA  SAUE  STRET  ORCAGO  IL  6O610.. 


HOWARD  I  HOELTER.  RLMOB  PETROUUM  OOUNQl  PO  BOX  5034  SPRMGFKLO  1  (276S 

IRVM  A  HOFf.  20  N  UVE  OAK  RD  WLTON  HEAD  BLAND  SC  29921 

ADOMS  I  HOFFMAN,  3255  0R«E  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 . 

Do -. 

ELMO  R  wrnMii.  MRin 

32101. 

THOMAS  F  HOFFMAN,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

WIUJAM  L  HOFFMAN,  516  FIRST  ST,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

F.  NORDY  HOFFMANN  AND  ASSOC.  MC.  SUITE  327  400  NORTH  CAPITOL  STRET.  MR  WASHMGIOI K  2((61 

Ol 


Od. 
Do.. 


HOGAN  (  WVnSON.  (IS  OONNCCnCUT  RC.  NW 

Do 

Do - 


DCS 


Bi. 
Bl. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


Ol 

Do 


RCHARO  F  HOHIT,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  Ml  WASHMEION  K  WUi.. 

WALTER  HOAN.  20  NORTH  WACXER  DRIVE  CHCAGO  IL  60606 

BRUCE  E  HOLBEM.  Ill  POWOERRRU  RO  (B79I  MAYMRD  MA  01754 

MCHEU  O-DONNEU  HOLBROOK.  10  lAf  AYTTE  SOUARE  ROOM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203. 
MEIS  t  HOLCH.  THE  rOWa  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SIREH.  NW  NASHMGIDH  K  2(067. 


EaWMmt/QM 


AmQW  PETROLEUM  1ST 

MEUON  BANK  NA  AM)  MEUON  MTOML  CORP.. 

AHBBCAN  OOUNtt  OF  UH  MSUBANCE.  MC 

ABBCAN  NOSPITAl  ASSN 

ASHUNDaUNt 

PHBlfS  PfnOlBM  00 

STANDARD  OR.  00  (KRAM) 

UBA.  MC 

MOMITY  R  HBIA.  MC. 

MBKAM  rAftI  MST,  HC ^ .„, 

OeBCAL  WNUFACTUBBB  ASSOQATVN.  MC 

FUMDA  FRUIT  1  VEGTAIU  ASSN 

FURBA  TOWTODOMNGE 

Ui.  PU6UC  MIOEST IBEJHDI  GBOUP. 

AVMTCN  coniHa  AcnoN  PBOxa. 

OOHHON  CAUSE 

LTV  tBMna  i  VBim  cd 

RMS  RBRJSIWEl  RC 

AMERCAN  DOITM.  ASSN. 

AMBBCAN  PUBUC  POWa  ASM 

WBIMGHOUSE  ElfCTMC  COBP  „. 

RBSSIMENT  COHPAM  MSIUUIE 

AMBBCAN  PETKlflBIBST... 

Ui  CANE  SUGAR  RBMERT  ASSN. 

GBAY  I  00  PUBUC  OOMHUHCATOB  HTL  MC  (Rft  60IOMMENT  OF  NAm).. 

GUY  t  00  PUBUC  OOHHUHCHOB  MTU  MC  FOB:  REPUBIC  OF  MRU) 

GUV  1  CO  PUBIC  COMUMCHOB  MR  MC  FOB  RBWC  OF  nRKY)_. 
GLOBAL  EXPLOUTBN  (  OEVEUVMBIT  COBP 


CONSOUOAKM  COAL  CO — 

AHBBCAN  UNBOSnY  OF  BOUT 

ARXR  DAMEIS  MOAM)  OlMHr 

HIBBMIDW.  maHME  1 TBEGBAPH  CORnUim. 

HMNNE  BCMEBB  BENEFCM  ASSN 

OtONNOR  (  HMMN 

maAMHAVS- 


WESIMGNOUSE  BKIRC. 
a£«JWI  CUNC  FOUNDAin. 


OOUNOI  OF  BMOPEAN  (  JWMESE  MTOML  SHraHBr  ASSB. 


2WI.6e 


mat 


imat 


175.(0 

3n« 


12.7((B2 
IMM 
1.121(0 


iMUO 


2.250JM 


11.441(( 


imm 


Ol. 
Ol. 

Do. 
Do 


HOUOAY  MNS.  MC  C/0  TNOHT  HOCABE  I  ASSOQATES  6(0  MABVIAHD  m.,  SW.  302  V. 

20024  

PHUP  C  HOLIAOAY.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BRKIO  K  HOUiRAN.  2550  M  STRET.  NW,  #640  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

THOMAS  L  HOILOWAY,  1920  N  STRET,  NW,  #720  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
WENOEU  M  HOUOWAY,  115  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


K 


PETER  E  HOLMES.  1331  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200O4 

EY  HOLT  JR  ,  1111  NORTH  19TH  ST,  #700  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

A  UNWOOO  HOITON  JR  ,  1150  K  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

HaT2MAN  t  ASSOCIATES  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #340  WASHMGTON  K  20002.. 

Do 


LOB  HOIWEROA^HOVT,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.  #770  WASHMGTON  X  20024.. 
HOME  RECOROMG  RKXTS  CWLITOI,  PO  BOX  33576  WASHMGTON  K  20033. 

KAREN  C  H0NT2.  SUIH  940  1175  EYE  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

EDWm  M  HOX.  1725  K  STRET,  NW,  #1102  WASHMGTON  X  2O0O6 

HOOG  I  ASSOQATES,  17000  L  OMO  PL  AUROM  CO  10017 


CANOa  SHY  HOOPER.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW.  #1014  WASHMGTON  X  20(36. 

VIRGMM  I  HOPRMS.  21  DUPONT  QRCLE.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 


Dl. 
Dl. 


ROBERT  JAOI  HORN,  SUIH  410  1990  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HARRY  J  HORROOIS  II  ,  40  IVY  STRET  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

SANfORO  D  HORWm,  5935  N  5TH  ROAD  ARUNGION  VA  22203 

Do 

WILLIAM  J  HOTES,  919  IITH  ST .  NW.  #4M  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


HOUDAUE  INHBtRIES.  INC.  ONE  FINANCIAL  PIAZA  FORT  LAUOERDAU  Fl  33314 

MARGART  A  HOUUHAN.  1620  I  ST.  NW.  #703  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  B  HOUSE,  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RO  MCUAN  VA  22102 .......■....■■■■.■■.. 

HOUSUY  OOUieERG  t  KANTARIAN.  PC   SUITE  500  2301  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037. 

lACK  W  HOUSTON,  900  N  HAIRSIOH  ROAD  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAM  GA  30013 

MARY  GREER  HOUSTON,  1901  I  ST    NW  #804  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HOVINC  GROUP  2550  M  STRET  NW  #695  WASHINGTON  X  20037 


Do 


ROBERT  M  HOWARD,  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

HOWEU  CORP.  1010  UIMAR  SUITE  1100  HOUSTON  TX  77002 .-.. 

GARY  HOWEU.  1745  XFFERSON  DAVS  HCHWAY,  #1006  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 
J  WIUJAM  HOWEU.  IWl  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


MARY  J  lYNOI  HOWEU,  SUIH  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

STEVEN  K  HOWEU.  SUITE  180C  1010  LAMAR  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

WEUION  U  HOWEU  JR ,  15  WEST  CARRIUO  STRET  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 

«HN  B  HOWERTON,  1730  RHODE  BLAND  AVE    NW  #209  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MCHAEL  R  HOWWNO.  lUl  14TH  STRIT,  NW,  3RD  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


HOME  KALTH  SBMCES  (  STAFFIC  ASSN. 
MAY  DPARIMBn  STORES  CD. 

mnoNC  MC... 

HBMRRYMBRCMCOUBE... 


HETMlDSr  HOSPITAL- 

MUnW  UFE  (BUBAHCE  CO  OF  NEW  YOR. 

M1DML  HOSPQ  BXKAIOI  PBDSa 

MTOML  HOSPCE  OBGANUATDI 

MTDNAL  son  DBBM  ASSN . 


TOWIA  MOTOR  S*B,  UiA..  RC 

WNSNMGTON  METmUTAN  MEA  TMNSn  AUMMnY- 

US.  LEAGUE  OF  SNMBS  RSTIIUIOB. - 

PROFIT  SWRBC  OOUHOL  OF  AHBI 

DOTAL  EDUVIHT  COBPOUTOI 

mam.  fua  gas  OBTRMnoi  ogbp^  n  al.. 


GUY  (  CO  PUBUC  OOHMMCATCRS  MTl.  MC  (RR:  AMBKMI  RON  (  Sim 

IBinUTE). 
GUY  (  00  PUBUC  OOHHUNCATOB  MIX  MC  (FOB  AMERCAN  MAIITBK 

ASSN).  

GMY  t  00  PUBUC  COHMUNCATCe  MR   MC   (FOB   UNUWNMUURB 

miBIBES,  RC) 
GUY  6  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCATOB  Ma  MC   (FOR:  OOMMONWEALIN  OF 

PUEIIDRBO).  

GUV  (  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCATOB  MR  MC  (FOB  UFE  CARE  SERVCES 

COBP). 
GUY  t  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOB  MTL  MC  (FOR  OUnOIE  COVgUTDn..- 
GMY  t  00  PUBUC  COHMUNCATOE  MR  MC  (FOR  SHAOH  CORTOMTDH)  „ 

GMY  (  00  PUBUC  OOMMUNCATOB  MR  MC  (FOR  TOBACCO  RCIITUTE) 

GMY  6  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOB  MTL  MC  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 


SHai  OR  COMPANY. 

CF  MUiSIHES,  MC 

UNBN  BfCnC  CO.  KANSAS  CITY  PONIB  t  UGHT  CO.  ET  RL  „ 

HRP  MOIDB  Op... _ - 

GBBMl  ELECnC  00 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  FEDBWL  CREDII  UNOB.. 


AHBBCAN  OOUNQL  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC. 

HOUAND  ASSOQATES 

MTOML  CDAUmN  FOR  UXNER  PRCES 

AMBKAN  ICADEIfY  OF  FAMLY  PHYSCMNS.. 


GULF  t  WESTERN  MANAGEMBIT  COMPANY.. 

MTOML  STEU  t  SHnUUXNG  CO 

DBBGORJNC.. 

ENSaCMJXRPOUTOI. 


TAT  SIETTMRB  (  HOUBIB  (FOB  RMG5  BITERIAMMBIT  00)^.... 

FOR:  MMMI  CONSBIVANCY  DBTBCT) . 


TAT.  STETTBRUS  t  HOIUSTER 
TAT.  SIETTMRB  t  HOUBIER 
TAT.  STTTIMUS  I  HOIUSTBI 
TAT,  SIETTMRB  1  HOUBIER 
TAT,  STETTMRB  I  HOUBIER 

OETROT  E060N  OlMPANY ■^.■.~~. 

MTOML  UIMB8I  t  BUUXNG  MATERML  DEALBB  ASSN 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUNWE  LEGBUTOI.  MC 

FRKNOS  OF  ANNULS,  MC 

DHMCND  SHAMROO  CORPOMTRM 


FOR:  SHBIWIMMLUAMS  CO) 

FOR  TAT  BROAOCASTMG  CfiRWITY) 

FOR  TEUPNONE  AND  DATA  SYSTOB.  MC). 
FOR:  WAU)  MANUFACTURMG  CO.  MC) 


3,441.9( 


mil 


1(1(0 


23(75 


un» 


ijn» 


2156 


ai46J6 


6U( 


176666 
11.7(6(1 


\vmm 

322.(6 


566J6 

S00.(( 

2.117.00 

UAlK 

Tsun 


tmut 

lJ37iO 

90MO0O 

300.00 

1.140.(0 


5J13.« 


BEOniL  POWER  CORPORATXM.. 
AMERCAN  FR02EH  KOO  INST.. 


GEOBGM  ASSOQATCN  OF  PETROLEUM  RTAKiRS.  MC 

SIEGa  HOUSTON  I  ASSK.,  INC  (FOR  FARM  LABOR  RESEARQI  COHH) 

EAGIE-PCHER  MDUSIRB. 

WESTERN  SOUTHERN » 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 


TEXAS  MSTRUMENTS.  MC 

MTERMTOML  BUSMESS  MAQRNES  CORP. 

TEXTRON,  MC 

HOWEU  CORP 

SQIRAMM  i  man  (FOR:  HtW  DRUMG.  MC).. 

ASARCOMC 

AMERCAN  BAKERS  ASSN 


730.00 
..„._. 


1MI(0 


IJXKJM 


24J( 
35J( 
1175 


177.72 


mm 

4.50t(( 
ML24 


IK 
7.0 

1600 
12t32 


xmat 


25.(( 
T47i 


TON 


25(.m 

500.00 
766.(0 


450.00 

15155 

1.5(0.(0 


2.00000 
95  50 


5(112 


116.47 

mm 


2.00 
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OrfuHam 


OJFHin  T  HOHlfTT  JR  .  SUTl  WO  II7S  EYl  ST .  Mf  IMSHMCION  K  20006 

HONKY  I  SMM.  1730  PUNSYIWUM  AffWt.  M.  #900  WtfMMGTON  K  2000C.. 
MU.  >  HUMO.  1776  F  STKH.  WD  NASHMGTON  OC  20006 

BITTY  HUDSON.  1627  K  STKT.  NW.  #200  WUHMODN  DC  20006 

■MRGMT  Km*  HUDSON.  600  MnUMO  AVEMK.  SW.  #696  WASHINGTON  OC  20024.. 

STEVfN  0  HUFF   111  UST  KRSOKM  MMt.  #1600  mWAUlU  M  U2« 

DAW)  Wmr  HUGHES.  2211  CONGKSS  ST  POfTTUNO  K  04122 

OtBORAH  HUGHES.  2030  M  STIMT.  KW  lAoHWGTON  K  20036 _ 

GART  E.  HUGHES.  1153  II  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 


HUGHES  HUeSARO  I  DEED.  SUCH  300  I2CI  PENNSTIVAMA  A»t.  Ml  NASHREION  OC  20004. 

Do. 

Oi.. 

Bl..  

MUM  HUGHES.  IS»  >  ST .  M).  #136  NASNMGION  K  20005  . 


EOWMO  L  HUE.  NWATDN  PIAU  NOKTH.  #415  WHEAION  M)  20902 - 

COROIUW  HUU.  50  aiAU  ST.  P  0  00139(5  SAN  FIANCGCOCA  94119.. 

DAW  C  HUIL  1911  N  PAflMAY  KM>WS  TN  31112 

RANOMl  H  HUUK.  611  A  STHT.  SE.  #25  NASHMGTON  K  20003 


MADSOT  SaUY  HUWHKY.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200X . 

Do 

H  MMMN  HUNNMGS.  1030  15TH  STUET.  HW.  #700  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

FRANCS  II  HUNT.  IJOO  »  STREH.  m.  #700S  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

■CHCU  HUNT  1500  BYRON  DOAD  2UIAN0  M  49464 _. 

KTB  t  NIMf.  195  WNTACUE  ST  BROON.YN  NY  11201 -.... 

WKS  C  NUHIER.  1747  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20000... 

mam.  *  hunter,  leoo  m  st.  nw  washmgton  k  20036 

KHERT  BRUCE  HUNTER.  IWl  N  IttORE  STREH  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

■ETON  F  HUNTINGTON.  MAJNE  PETROUUB  ASSN  213  WATER  ST  AUGUSTA  K  04330 

AObE  H  HUBfY,  112  ST  CLAIR  »Vt.  WEST  sum  504  TOHONTO.ONTARIO,  CANADA  WV  2Y 

CEXAH)  F  HURUY,  1625  I  ST    HW,  #609  WASHMGTON  DC  20006  _.^  ~-;i;;;iii-iSi^-ii- 

NURT  RCHMKDN  GARNER  TOOO  6  CAOENHEAO.  UW  PEACHTREE  CENTER  HARRIS  TOWER  233  PUCNTIK  STKH.  NE 
ATUNTA  GA  30043. 

ROBERT  »  HURT,  sum  650  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

aENJAMM  KIVM  HURWIT2.  SWTE  200  1925  «  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. — 

RAYMOND  W  HUSSEY.  29400  UWEUNO  BIVO  WOlfH  OH  44092 

OEWEY  II  HUTCHMS,  1919  PENNSYIVANW  AVE.  m.  #  705  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

fWUP  A  HUTCHMSON.  490  LENfANT  PIAZA.  #3210  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

ROBERT  E  HUTCHMSON.  PO  BOX  29021  2645  E  WASHINGTON  PHOENU  A2  I503S 

Do 

JAKS  L  HUTCHISON.  280  MAOGON  AVENUE  HEW  YORK  NY  10O16... -„ 

HEliNA  C  HUTTON.  1101  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

RANOY  HUWA.  2030  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


B.  F  HYK.  TENNESSEE  PETROLEUM  COUNCH  211  7TH  AVENUE.  NORTH.  4TN  FL  NASHMUf  TN  3^9.. 

ISABEL  E  HYOE.  IJOO  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 _.. 

GARY  MVKl.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SntO.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 — 


Oi- 
Bi.. 

Di- 


Bl.. 

Bl.. 

Bl.. 
Oi- 

Oi- 

8i- 

k.. 
Bl.. 


Bl- 
Di.. 


ROBERT  D  HYNES  Jfl  .  SUH  807  1325  R  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20006 

ROWRO  H  O0)D.  499  SOUTH  CAPTTOl  STREH.  SW.  #400  WASHMGTON  OC  20003.. 

Dl.. 

Ol.. 


NIClS  ISCHENNO.  101  S  REYNOIOS  STKET.  »H-116  AlEXAMMM  VA  22304 

BONARO  J  Wmm.  727  N  WASHMGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MOEPENDOT  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS   MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  C/0  SMK  SAMSB  t  OiMRCY 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004. 
MDEPENOENT  LUBRICANT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20007 .. 

MOEPENDENT  PRODUCERS  GROUP.  240  PAGE  COURT  220  W  OOUGUS  WICHITA  IS  i7202 

MOIANA  RAHRQAO  ASSN.  143  W  MARKET  STREEL.#201  MDMNWOUSIN  46204 

MOUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT.  AROO,  815  16tH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


1201 


MDUSTRY  COUNQL  FOR  TANGIBU  ASSET^,  214  MASSKHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #560  WASHMGTON  OC  20002 

ANDREA  L  IMES.  1130  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MSTITUTE  OF  IMERS  OF  EXFIOSKES.  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #550  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

MTERHATIONAI  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE.  STRUD  6  ORNAMENTAL  MON  WU)S.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVI.  NW  WASHMGTON  K 
20001 

INTERNATIONAL  SROTHEimOOC  OF  TEAA6TERS.  25  L0U6IANA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

MTERNATOIAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION.  AFL-OO.  17  BATTERY  PLACE  SUTl  1500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 . 

MTERNATIONAL  TECHNCAl  EXPERTBt.  LTD.  7297  J IH  HIGHWAY  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 _. 

MTERNATHNAl  UMON  OF  BRCXUYERS  t  ALLIED  OtAFTSMEN.  815  ISTH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MTERNATIONAL  UMON  OF  0PERATM6  ENGMEERS.  1125  17TH  ST.  NW  WASMN6TDN  DC  20036 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE.  1600  M  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  C  WIONS.  400  ARMY-NAVY  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

THOMAS  L  IRMEN.  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537 


ElMlOlNf/tM 


GEOROA-PAOFIC  CORP  

MEAD  CORPORATION 

MTOIAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

FLUOR  CORPORATION 

MTIONAL  FED  OF  MDEPENOENT  BUSMESS.. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  MST 

UMON  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.. 
CAUSE 


AMERKAH  COUNCH  OF  LIFE  IKURANCI.  MC... 

CONTINENTAL  AN)  LINES.  INC -. 

OOCERY  MANUFKTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

TEXAS  A«  CORP _. 

ATTHSTREn  PHOTO.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERHMM8-. 
NAT10NAL  ASSN  OF  AM  TRAFFC  SPfCIAUSIS.. 
BECHTU  POWER  CORPORATOI.. 
NATOIAL  COTTON  COUNQL  OF  AMER 

PETER  FENN  t  ASSOCUTES.  MC  

MmEN  1  NAfTAlM  (FOR  AUSCOM.  MC) .. 


ROTEEN  6  NAFTALM jFOt  TELEPHONE  t  OAT*  SYSIK  MC). 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNOl  Of  AMERCA. _ _. 

OOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

HERMAN  HUER.  MC 

BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO 

CITIES  SERVn  Ot  t  GAS  CORP.. 


MTERNATHNAl  TELEPHONE  I  TEUGRAPH  CORPORAmi. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  AOHMETIIATORS 

AMERKAN  PTROUUM  MST 

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAM 

NATKNAl  CLUB  ASSOOATUN.. 


MTIONAL  ASSN  OF  PENSXM  CONSULTANTS  t  ADMWSTRATDB.  MC.. 
MOtXt  CO  RC  

Mmjiu  EMMGY  t  oivQimm  diiiR. 

LUBRI20L  CORPORATOI 

EASTMAN  UOAII  CO 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

ORCIE  >  CORPORATION 

REDUa  OUR  OEn  FOUNDATION.. 
AMERCAN  PAPER  I6T.MC.. 


MMNESOTA  MMMG  1  HAMIFACTUM6  CO  (3M) 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AMERCAN  PETMHEUM  MST „ _„ 

GOODYEAR  TIE  1  RmiR  00 

GRAY  1  CO   PUBIC  COMMUHCATDB  MTERNATDNAL  MC  (FOR: 

IRON  t  STEU  MSTTTUni 
GRAY  I  CO   PUBLIC  CORiUNCATDIS  INTERNATIONAL  MC    (FOR   AMERCAN 

MARITME  ASSN). 

t  CO  PUBLJC  COMMUNCATOe  MTERNATIONAL.  MC  (FOR  ASARCO  MC). 


AHERCNI 


(FOR 


IRCpMC).,. 


ATHNS   INTERNATIONAL.    MC    (FOR:    BUDO 
CANADIAN 


GRAY ,     .^ 

GRAY  t  CO   PUBU  OOMMUNCATmS  MIERMTIMAl.  Md 

FERRIS  MOUSTRCS.  NCI 
GRAY   I   CO    PUBLC   C0MMUNCA1 

COMPANY) 
GRAY  6  CO    PUBUC  COMMUNCATONS  INTERNATIONAL  MC    (FOR 

ASBESTOS  MFORMTCN  CENTRE) 
GRAY  1  CD   PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTIRNATUNAL.  INC    (FOR 

WEALTH  OF  PUERTO  BCOI. 
GRAY  (  CO    PUBLC  CORMRMCAIVK  MTERNATIONAL.  MC    (FOR  HEALTH 

MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA).  

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATOCS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  HTB  CORPORA- 
TOI).   

GMY   t    00.    PUBLC   COMMUNCAHONS   INTERNATIONAL    MC     (FOR    XXNT 

HARmME  CONQSSS) 
GMY  t  00  PUBLC  (30MMUNCATO6  MTL  MC  (FOR:  LIFE  CARE  SERVICES 

COIP). 
GMT  t  Ca  PUBLC  C0MMUNCATO6  MTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER 

ARnAFT  COMPANY  LTD) 
GMY  t  CO   PUBIC  COMMIMCATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   MOTOROLA, 

MC). 
GMY  I  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATOIS  INTL  WC  I 


FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA). 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL   iNC   (FOR    NATIONAL  ASN  OF 


MMKMTOI  KRXES) 
GMY  t  CO    PUBLC  (SOMMUNCATCNS  MTERNATOIAl.  MC   (FOR 


NAIOIAl 


BROADCASTING  CO.  MC) 
GMY  t  CO    PUBLC  COMMUNCATOIS  MTERNATKNAL  MC   (FOR  OUOIOIE 


CORPOMTOII. 
_      iCOnBUCCOMMUNCATOISINrLINC  (FOR  HI 
CMT  t  ca  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  MC 


GMYI 


COMMUNCATOIS  MTL  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  OF  KOREA) .. 

"   (FOR  REPUBIC  OF 
TURKTY) 
GMY  t  Co.  PUBLC  COMMUNCATOIS  MTIRNATOtAL  MC    (FOR  SANTA  FE 

INTERMTOMLl 
GMY  1  CO    PUBUC  COMMUNCATXINS  MTERNATOIAL.   MC    (FOR    SHAKLEE 

C0RP0MT10N). 
GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATCNS  MTL  INC  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  COK^. 


(FDR: 


GMY  I  CO    PUBUC  COMMUNCATOIS  MTERNATDNAL.  MC 
MSTTTUTE) 

GMY  I  CO.  PUBUC  COMMUNCATOIS  INTERMTXMAt  MC  (FOR:  US.  BANK- 
NOTE). 

MTnWMMKASTMG CO.  MC 

AMCpBPOMTlOM 

EMOBON  ElfCTRC  00 


WASHMeTON  MOUSTRIAL  TEAM.  MC... 


1J7L0O 


lOlBBBieO 
2.2S0.BB 


4.7SBiK 


215.00 

i;jo 


2BB.MI 
'"iOMO 


240.00 


TOOJB 
SOOJO 
2iO0B 


2J0B.00 

fOM 
2.275.00 


500.00 
716.25 
600.00 
60000 


UMTEO  FRESH  FRUn  I  VEGETABU  ASSN.. 


MTnUl  COM.  ASSN.. 


AMERCAN  MIMRS  CONHRtNCE... 

ANDERSONS 


21.400.74 


5.125.00 


113.41 
2BB.N 


iiSJB 


ITS 


204J0 


(5.0B 
"201 


4njB 

740it 
117.00 


32125 


U14J2 


154  63 
38449 

710.64 


21.40174 

'w'ii 


23JOO.0O 


69100 


lOJOOOO 

6749573 
49.43601 


U51.00 
(.20066 
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OrpnzMni  a  Mmdol  Hmg 


MON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN.  MC.  1500  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BU)G  SAMT  PAUL  MN  55101 

HU  OONTAMER  CORP.  55  FRANCISCO  STREET.  6TH  Fl  SAN  FRANC6C0  CA  94133 „ 

N»ERT  A  iABLON.  SFIEGU  t  MCOIARMIO  2600  VMGMIA  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20037 

CARLTON  JACKSON.  FUtRIM  PETROUUM  COUNa  325  JOHN  UOX  RD .  #F-210  TAUAHASSEE  a  32303 

CHARUS  L  JACKSON.  1990  M  ST .  NW  #450  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

GLENN  lACKSON.  1660  L  STREO.  NW.  #601  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MERCER  L  lACKSON.  1101  17TH  ST.  NW  SUm  700  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  S  JACKSON,  1133  IJTH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

WKIIAM  P  JACKSON  JR..  JACKSON  (  JESUP,  PC  3426  N  WASHMGTON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201.. 

STEPHEN  IWOBS,  1771  N  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

ROY  T  JACOBSEN,  SUm  600  1250  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 

Do _____„____. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


WALTER  K  JAEMCKE.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036  . 
DAMEL  L  JAFFE.  SUm  1000  1400  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
JAFFE  SNIDER  RAin  (  HEUER.  PC.  1100  FIRST  NATOMl  BUUMG  DETROIT  Ml  41226.. 
EDWARD  L  JAFFEE.  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVENUE.  NW.  #713  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


JAPAN  ECONOMC  MSTITUTE  OF  AMERCA.  lOOO  OONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031. 

JOSEPH  J  JAOUAY.  5025  WBCONSM  AVt.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20016 

EVUYN  JARVB^ERRB.  444  MARKH  STRET  SAN  FRANOSOO  CA  94111 

JERRY  J  JASMOWSN.  1776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

PWUP  F  JEHU.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVi.  NW,  #310  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


JOSEPH  S  JENCXES.  SUm  300  1710  RHODE  iUM  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20030.. 

UNDA  JENCKES.  1750  I  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

OAMD  H  JENUNS  I  .  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

KEMPTDN  1 JBMMS,  SUm  702  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 
JENNER  (  BUn.  21  OUPONT  CMCLE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

toi;:iziizz;z"~zzz!!Zizz"Z"zz"" 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to.. 


JAMES  C  lENNMGS.  3255  GRAO  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

CHR6  L  JENSEN.  FLORIDA  PETROUUM  COUNCH  325  JOHN  KNOX  RO.  #F-2I0  TAUAHASSEE  a  32303.. 

HANa  H  lESSCK,  425  13TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

JOHNSON  6  ASSOCIATES.  3240  N  AL6EMARU  STREH  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

Do 


CARL  T  JOHNSON,  SUITE  1104  1800  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 
CUFFORD  T  JOHNSON.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREF  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

DAVn  (  JOHNSON.  1100  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

H  BRADLEY  UHNSON.  1920  H  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

JESS  JOHNSON  N  .  sum  200  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVi.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 
X)EL  L  HHNSON.  475  LENFANT  PUUA.  SW,  #4400  WASHMGTON  K  20024. 


JOHN  B  JOHNSON  AUBAMA  PETROUUM  0001  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  Al  3(195_ 

JUSIM  W  KIHWON,  PO  BOX  970  n  WORTH  TX  76101 

UMY  W  JOHNSON,  PO  BOX  3000  UES8URG  VA  22075 

UNDA  MEYER  HHNSON,  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #625  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

MARX  R  JOHNSON,  1667  K  STRET.  NW.  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

MNOE  S  JOHNSON.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMCTON  K  20001 

NANCY  J  KJHNSON.  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 

NCHOUS  KJHNSON,  BOX  1876  BWA  CITY  1»  52244 

RAOY  A  CHNSON.  1000  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RCHARO  W  UHNSON  JR .  219  N  WASHINGTON  STRED  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 
SPENCER  A  CHNSON.  SUm  411  1101  VERMONT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 
STANLEY  I  XJHNSON.  1050  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
WUIAM  L  KJHNSON.  SUm  301  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036. 

DAMD  JOHNSTON.  1957 1  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ERNEST  CHNSTON,  1825  K  STREH.  NW.  #1107  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  a  JOHNSTON.  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


JOMT  CORPOMn  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CLAIMS.  C/0  LONE  STAR  MDUSTRIES,  MC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWCH  O  06130 

CMT  TASK  FORCE  ON  FED  FMANCIAL  ASS6T  FOR  LAW  STUDENTS.  C/O  LAW  SCHOOL  AOMBSCN  COUNQL  11  OUPONT 
QNCU.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

MARY  KAAREN  JOUY.  1600  RHODE  BLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

HERBERT  A  «L(WT2.  900  17TH  STREH,  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CHERYL  L  JONES.  SUm  565  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004. 

[WlfST  W  JONES,  1957  £  ST,  HW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

GEMLD  R  JONES.  SUm  810  2000  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20031 

lAMES  E   MNES  JR  .  SUm  1010  1629  X  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

lAMES  E  JONES,  40  FRANKUN  RO ,  SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  24022 _, 

JUUE  S  JONES.  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW,  #301  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

NORVILL  JONES.  1620  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

ROY  C  JONES,  sum  300  717  2N0  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

WILEY  N  X)NES.  SUm  600  1667  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

K  SOTO  JORDAN,  229  PENNSYLVANU  AVE.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

JAMES  V  XJRDAN  IH.  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202 

JEFFREY  H  JOSEPH,  1615  H  ST,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20062 

MARY  LOU  JOSEPH,  2025  M  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 , 

ARDON  B  JUX  JR  ,  HOC  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW.  #310  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  E  JUUANO,  1875  I  ST  ,  NW.  #450  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

lUSTCE  FELLOWSHIP,  PO  BOX  17181  WASHINGTON  X  20041 

GE2A  KAQAR,  1750  X  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O6 

JAMES  A  KAIT2.  1101  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SUZANNE  RAUUS.  1016  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


UNDA  HEUER  KAMM.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  SUTE  1000  NASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


to 

JAMES  L  KANE  JR .  1312  VMCtNT  PLACE  MCUAN  VA  22101 

DONALD  J  KANIEWSn.  905  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

KAPUW  RUSSm  k  VECCHI.  1218  leTH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20031., 

to 

GEORGE  )  KARAM,  2033  M  STREH,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

GENE  KARPMSKI.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUi  Si  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


EflMUNr/GM 


n  PHCE  UTUTIES  AUTH  OF  THE  OIY  OF  H  POO.  ET  AL. 
AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST.. 


SH0aSHANtMa(SON.MC(FpR  ROGOSUi  CABUSVSIBB.  MC) . 
MIERSIAn  MTURAL  W  ASSN  OF  AMERCA ._ 


MTOIAl  ASSN  OF  RUL  ESTATE  MMSTMBIT  TRUSTS.  Mt- 
MQCOMHUNEAinSaMP. 


OSBORNE  TRUOI  Lie  MC,  H  AL... 
NATCML  ASSN  OF  MQAOCASIBB- 


fiiiMimi  air 

be/iakc6mSny 

detroit  imaomac  raiway  compamv- 
OETKRT  ooerors  hosptial 

EDSI 

EMS  OEVEUmnT  OORP 

GUlBALOOMMUMCAinB. 


GRAND  TMVEBE  BEVBDniHL  IC. 
PRtOSOl  MAGNETCS  1  CSMHIcS.... 

PR1ARK  CORPORATOI... 

RJK  CORSIMICTOI  COMPANY 


SAFEKma  SYSTBB,  MC. 

SAFUlKA!0»imiiSl  SEOIBTY  SrSTBft  MC. 

Ui  HANUFACTUMNG  OOMPMir 

URBAN  RWIAUZATOL  MC. 

WEDTBH  CORP 

MTOHl  FDRBT  PnUCIS  HSHZl 

AMBBCAN  AOWmSMG  FEDEMTOI 


PPGMOUSnB.  MC. 


AIHfiAMATED  TMWT  UNBN,  AH-OD  . 
SWWUE  COMQHTOI.. 


MTCNAl  ASSN  OF  HANUFACTUR8B . 

SMnMKUNE  BEOOHN  CORP. 

ABBOn  lABOMTDRB.. 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOQATCN  OF  JMEMA,  IC. 

Mt£S  LABDMTORES.  MC 

/van),  MC. 


AOHESR€  t  SEAUNT  COUNQLJC 

AMBBow  ASSN  OF  NwsMisncnsii. 

AHBRCAN  DOTAL  ASSSTANTS  ASSN 

AHBCAN  DENTAL  TRADE  ASSN.. 


AMBBCAN  FU  HABETMS  ASSN 

AMBKNI  MnMIQRAR  HUNT  SOQETY.. 
MBBOMPORTMrrSOQETT. 


NnCAN  SK  OF  ASSN  EXECVIR^. 
AMUSEHOT  t  HUSC  0PEM10B  ASSN_ 


ASSOCMTm  OF  OPGMTMG  BOOH  MSES. 

AUIO  GUSS  MOUSItY  OOHM 

OeiTM.  GOU)  MSmUIE 

HIMOCMAR  106  HFB  ASSN. „ 

MTOHL  GLASS  ASSN. 


GMY  (  CO  PUBUC  CDMHUMCATUB  Ma  K.. 
AMBBOW  PETKJIEUM  IBT.. 


HMAMWAUa  I  SONS.  MC.. 
FORBCST  DMRCS4«ANH..„. 
HEAOOMGOU)  OMMESMUMR__ 


COINMG  GLASS  WORKS... 

BOBNG  MUTARY  AMPIANE  COMPRNT.. 


PHARRMCEUTCAl  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN- 

AMBBOW  MMMG  CONOSSS 

SHEUOIOO. 


AMBBUN  UAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  I  SBUBIY  ASSSTANCE. 

JWBBCM  PETKHfilM  BST _ _ 

TEXAS  EUCTRCSERVCE  CO. 


VDCATOML  MDUSTRW.  CUJBS  OF  AMBU.  MC.. 

RDUI  CORPOMTOI _ — 

MOLUR  STEAMSHP  CD.  MC. 

CONOCO,  MC.. 


ommbA  of  ciiiJEKE'ff  tic'ul'l 


STANOAM)  01  COJMOIANA), — 

NOM  COMMBSBNO  OffmS  ASSN  of  TK  USA  . 

PAPBBGARO  PMKAGM6  OOUHCl 

TEXACO,  MC... 


ZJZ 


ASSOQATB)  GENBML  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBK^k. 

PHUJPS  PETOfUM  CO „. 

GBOAL  MOKMS  OORP 


MTOML  MFU  ASSM  OF  AMER... 
OHnSCOBNIC  F1BERGLAS  CORPOMTOI. 
TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMBSKN  CORP.. 


ASSOOATED  GENBIAL  CONTRKTORS  OF  AMBICA. 

SPHBIY  CORPOMTOI 

AUMNCE  OF  AMERCAN  MSURBB 


APPAIAQRAN  POWER  COMPANY. 

PRMARK  CORP 

REYNOUB  METALS  CO. 
MORAL  MAJORITY,  MC... 

SOUTHBM  PIOFC  CO.  (  AFFUATES 

ElECIRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPOMTXM. 
SOUTHBM  MTURAL  GAS  00. 


CHAMBBI  OF  COMMBCE  OF  THE  UA 

MTOIAL  PUBUC  UOD 

DRESSER  MDUSTRIES,  MC 

HOTU  I,  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES  t  BARTENDBB  Mil  I 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCUTUN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

SQOmFC  APPAMTUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

MTIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

FOLEY  lARONBI  HOUABAUGH  i  JACOBS  (FOR  MVESTORS  MORTGAGE  MSURANCE 

'  lARDNER.  HOUABAUGH  6  JACOBS  (FOR:  VGS  CORFOMTXM) 


FOUY.I 


LABORERS'  INTL  UMON  OF  NORTH  AMBICA.  AR-OO 

AMOHCAN  OMMBBI  OF  COMMBCE  OF  THE  DOMMCAN  RWIBUC.. 

TADMAN  BRAa  ELECTRONICS  MDUSTRKS.  LID 

MTOIAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMOICANS. 

Ui.  PUBUC  MTBIEST  RESEARCH  GROUP 


4.720JI 
STiO 


IJMie 

vantb 

3.715.14 


4Jtl00 


1J417I 


imM 


2SUB 

2S0J0 
40100 


27150 
215J0 


1,M0JI 


5.417.04 


17510 
2J0100 


M72.50 


(2100 
l,2Sin 


27510 


75100 
25100 
6.50010 


132.00 


IJdOO 


11231(4 

"'"000.60 


7,500.00 


5.25100 


13.27IJ0 
25(00 


15J77.41 

ISMU 

514.41 


lJ4S7t 


1.704J0 


2(U5 


2100 

urn 


3100 


lll« 

Ttmo 


S5J( 


121iO 
4J(4.45 

IRLOO 


2131 


lllJO 


500.00 


10.00 


1,470.(3 

iilTO 


44J0 
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OrpHOfeM  9  MMmI  Hbi| 


MTWW  L  KARON.  300  WOmaOCt.  *Vt.  S  MSHMCnM  K  ?0003.. 
HOMMIO  C  UrZ.  4  MMLO  T1MX  (ZNTa  KW  rOM  NY  lOOW... 


tVWn  E  MVAMUGM.  SUTE  100  1110  VIMONT  A«..  M  MSHMGION  IICMK----- - 

Mfi  soaa  FBaHM  mvs  t  hmbur.  is7S  I  sr,  m)  sum  iim  iMSMMniN  k  anos.. 

Dl 

Do  ;...._■;■; 

■OMRO  f  «*™e,  sum  so?  1211  coNNtcnon  »vt  nw  washwgton  oc  2M» 

ROKNT  )  tt£F!.  444  N  omOl  STKH,  #711  WASKINGTON  OC  20001 _ 

Ot  ,.;..■■- 

JOSm  D  «£Ftll.  sum  325  1301  «NNSn»*NN»  »«.  I«»  WASWNGION  K  20006 

ONMO  k  «£«.  500  N  WASHNKTON  ST .  #201  fAUS  IXWCM  «  2»W.^.... 

HHTH  UttNR.  sum  «KW)  5775  PWOnKE-OUMWW  «0  AnMtA  GA  30342 

aOKn  C  ICMY.  727  N  KASHMCIQN  JI  ALEXANOMA  VA  22314 

mm  E.  KtENtY.  1156  151)1  SIKH,  NW.  #1101  IIASHNGH*  X  20005 

aaeoT  h.  khien.  5775  PMomH-ouMWOor  no .  #50oj  ahmia  sa  20341 

ttUiH  t  HKWAN.  1150  ITTM  SmT.  NW  #1000  WASHNKTON  K  20036 

Oo 

Do 

M*  eUiH  2030  M  Smn,  m  NASMNGTCN  K  20036 

JOHN  B  HaiEir,  1400  «  STUtn.  *».  #1100  KASHNGION  DC  20005 


TY  KOliY.  PC  oo  1417-D4S  Al£»««A  VA  22313  

STEPHEN  S.  lELLNU.  1001  CDNNECTEUT  AH.  NW.  #1120  WASMNGTtM  OC  20036- 
DCBOMH  IMae  KOir.  1200  I7TH  STKH.  W  WASHtCTON  U  20036-. 
ElMBT  B  ICUr  ■.  MO  IWAKT  PIA2A.  SN  MASMGTON  DC  20024  — 

HMOD  V  ICUr.  1101  ISTH  ST,  NW  (MSHMGION  OC  20005 

JOHN  F  euy.  1121 L  STKH.  NM  #  906  NASNMGTON  K  2(036 

maun  i  nair.  230  paw  Avt  nw  tow  ny  10017 

Dl  

■W  L  «nK>.  I6C0  L  STRET.  NO  MSHMGTON  K  20036 

BWU  t  ASSOCIATES.  50  E  ST .  SI  INASWNEION  K  20003 

Dl 

Oi 

Dl 

0* 

Dl...- 

i»iM«'fiBiSiFE"si""ai9ii6iw 


josm w  wmanx  490  lwant  puwl  sk,  #3211  wasmnbion dc 20024 „ 

Airr  IBNOY^PO  BOX  3576  ECS  ANCMIMK  AH  TOO  1    .  _____^ -. 

mua  L  iibierr.  i»7  e  stwt.  n«  nashmgion  dc  20006 


EDWARD  t  lONTf  t  ASSOCIATES.  IC,  SUTl  520  49S  S  C«SSL "^9»l?""™'  "  ™''" 
JOEMAH  J  IgNNFf  «  .  12TM  R.  1100  I.5TH  ST.,  m  «W»«6"».°C,,»'»,v^:i.a:i  nr-iiiiiir- 

Dl - 

Dl - 

Bi- 
k- 
Ol.. 
Do.. 


HDWa  L  RUrr.  1J22  f  STMT.  NN  HASHMETOM  K  20006 

RKDtm  A  HBSMGO,  1201  4TM  ST ,  SI  NASHMCION  DC  20024 

Boaorr  &  stchil.  sum  m  \m  pennsviwma  ak..  mi  MASHHcnM  oc  2iaB4.. 
GUOT  w  mns,  po  bo«  39m  (*«  stop  ayyaATTU  wa  9«i24 

EAAM  A  ttr«.  1S20  I  SI,  NW.  #703  WASMNenjN  K  20006. 

OMMH  SMC  COWPANT.  PO  BOX  12910  CHAWSION  gWl^---. -^. 

BWM  D  aWT.  444  »  CAPTO  SIBKT.  NW.  #711  WASMNCIDN  DC  20001 

BOtOn  W  HBBMN.  1776  F  STWT.  NWJOWGTON  DC  20006. 

MUMI I  lOR  1750  «  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC20006 

MGOir  N.  Wm  *.  lUO  l  STKH.  m  NASMMGTON  K  20036 

DMKl  L  Bin,  PO  BO  3609  NORHM  WA  23S14 .,,.,. 

acBORT  mat.  311  fibi  sikt,  nw.  trnwamam  k  20001 

■ANY  1  nUORM.  1101  15TH  STIOt.  M  NASHMCIDM  K  20005 


BOKBTA  0  UMAU.  1015  ISW  STMT.  I«»,  #802  WASHNGTON  K  2OO06  .    .        _ 
■DMS  H  OMOIY.  1201  POMSYIWUIA  AffNUEJW.  #730  NASMMGTON  K  2I0O4- 

mnY-OAMi  aw.  40i  nobtn  uw  stbkt  wnjw  wi  54955.     __ 

JAKS  L  HBHi,  1025  CONNKHCUT  A«i.  NIL#415  WASHM6T0N  DC  20036.. 

m  1161 


USA 


01  16TM  STBOT.  NW  WASHMCION  K  20036. 


ONG  t  SPMSK  1730  POKYIWMH  «C  NW.  #1200  WSHMEIGH  DC  2atBiu. 
Dl- 
Di- 
Di- 

k- 


01- 

Bi„ 
Dl- 
Oi- 


AUWY  C  OB,  162S  EYE  SHBT.  MT.  #m  WASHMeiOR  DC  20aB6- 

CNMUS  L  OC.  liU  (  ST.  NW  WASMM6I0N  K  20006 

EOHAO  H.  «MG.  200  MUDT  BO  DCEIHID  1  (0015.. 


EliOkV>/aM 


UtOriYlOHY 

J  AMN  I  00  im  COIFEi  SUGA*  I  COCOA  EXCHNO.  BC).. 

COSWK.  TOUTIY  I  FWfiMNa  ASSN.  MC 

DUMMM  COWANY 

PHNEEB  SYSIB6,  BC 

RAYMARXCOiraiATni.. 


ANMCUSa-BUSCH  COBTANKS.  WC   

T«  «£H  CO  (FOB:  COOOACE  WSTITUTE)  ....■■.■..■.-.■- 
DOFE  COBMNY  (FOt  WESTBCHOUS  aiCniC  GOV) 
MTOW.  COuici  ON  SYNnrtnillS  PMOUCTOI.. 

MIIONAI  TAX  UWTAJW  COBMTTU..,,.,^,. ---...- 

BOHBT  H.  KUfN  CO  (FOR:  CAUW  CONTBOl  COUNOl).. 

UNTEO  FKSH  FMT  i  VfGTABU  ASSN ^ 

WTOML  ASSN  V  SBMU  SUSMBS  MVBnENT  C0& 

BOUT  N.  OUIH  CO  (FOB:  CAUH  CONm  COUHOL)- 

ABnCM  B6I  OF  nOANT  SMPPMC 

UNO  HMf  COWUMCATXBe  COUNO. 


UnUTCS  TafCOBMNRAnM  CDUM31 

COMON  CAUSI 

AMSCOBP 


MTDMl  ASSN  01  CHAM  DUG  STOKS,  BB- 

CHHKAL  SPIOAITCS  mS  ASa -.. 

AKBEMPSYCHOLOGBAIASSM.. 


COMUaCATOS  SAIBim  COMMin 

ITV  C0» - 

KBRU  lYNOt  t  CO,  MC 


NATVMl  «SN  V  CATAUG  SHOMRW  MCMAMBBIBi 

MTDMl  CDAUTOI  OF  LOWBI  PBCES 

GoaAi  wtcas  co» 


"^'^'^''-^'trjszs^i 


SIFOIIBnNI 

lATES,  MC 

IKAUnt- 


aMCUMOS  t  BWSHUB 

CAM.  ■.  FKBMN  ASSOQAI 
KUO.  EMML  IMTE  ' 

IMMU£  0HW10M 

TOYOJA  lOrOt  SAUSJJ.U 

WOmwW  MWMATai  BBOUKB.  MC 
AlUMQ  FOB  HCE  ENTBPBS 

wuswMaoi 

ALASM  BOOUKE 

ASSOCMIID  GBfMH  CONn/iCTOB  01 


00).. 


•  MBRCAJC 

CENIM.YSTS,MC.- 
iMliaMlilCTOB( 


tiJiao 


M.00 


1J7S.00 

ijoe.00 

IOlOO 


4J3B.4S 


I, 
1^00 


VMM 


VMM 


\»M 
MM 


301.6* 


427.40 


2107 
17111 


27.(0 


UlOBKHMHnA  COflPOMiai- 
UMDI  OIBME  COBP... 


MBRM  OERIAl  MKBBn  MBM... 
MHCAN  SUmY  ASSOOATIM 


AMBKM  MMBIXSnrS  ASSOOAiai 

CFSCOHnenAi - 

GOUU), 


MIOMl  CUSUHS  BHBBB  t  FOMAaaS  m  01  AOCB- 

TMieraTATDi  UMTYgSASSH 

MIUMl  ASSH  OF  UH  UMUWHIIU 

mm.  Win  mbi 

CBOM.  aOIHC  CO — _ 

MBBABOnaCO, 
(BNIBPOim 


PBCK  TBiSB  OBUP- 


MlPB^AglflF 

FOOD  HABttlBK  BSnniTE 

GEUM  woe  COBP 


NOBFQU  SOUnON  ODBWM>Tnt_. — ^ 

COBnta  I  BUSMBS  eOUnOT  MMFACIMBB  4 
MBNOOIA  MME  t  ■AWFNCTUMB  CO  (3BI) 

MCBCw  cowsuLiMt  pamt  cpMn 

Y-CUa  COBP 


a  MX  HNG,  WASHMGTON  NATIONAL  AMPOBT  NASHM6T0N  K  20001 

SABYV  WE.  PO  BON  121«A«UNGT0NyA  22209 

W  BUSSai  lONG.  sum  400  1730  aMOK  SUNO  AVt.  NW  WASMNGTOi  K  2(0( 

DANKL  T  HNGSUY  1655  N  FT  BYEB  D«.  #7M  AMJN6T0N  VA  22209 

BOGO  P  BMGSUY,  lOBOl  BOCWIU  PW  BOOONIU  N)  20(52  

■AKM  Y  Bmi.  1600  WBSON  BOUiVAM).  #10n  ABUCTON  VA  22201 

OOUA  ANK  HHY  1119  L  STIOT.  NW.  #600  WASHMCION  K  20036 .-----. 

miiaSM^ImSni^iSf:^:  pc.  sum  303  east  60o  nmyuw  avenue,  iw  bwimbtoi  dc  20024 . 

AUW  G  OM  ■  .  1900  PENMSYIVAMA  A«..  M  WASHMGWDC  20061 

JOHN  B  Oai.  BMGHMB.  DMIA  1  QOUIO  100  FEOEMl  SI  BOSTON  M  02110. 


PNH  &  m  A.SUlilVAN  t  WOaCESTn  1026  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  M>  WASHMCION  K  2(036- 

ORPATin  t  liOHART.  19(0  ■  SI,  NW  NASMMGni  K  2(036 

Do 

Dl 

Do 

Oi , 

Dl — — 

Oi 

Dl.. 
Dl.. 

SAUy''aM  OMMTiio;  1110  VEI^         Mr  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 


AMEBCM  (BUONO  ASSH. — 

HOEPEM»IT  PETBOlfiM  ASSN  OF 


ISiASOJO 


MM 


xaun 


1(7  JS 


riHXi 


MM 


BaLSOUIMCOOP 

BiTWfia  sua  COOP — 

MOON  Oa  COBP      

FMn  uwn  00  (aumbm  sun  ooos  ovn- 


UFEOFGEOOOA- 


CO.. 


CO.. 


HBifll 

MnOWU  ASM  OF  OUHin  MSnTMS  t  BEUTD  (STnumB- 

MIOM.  cm  MSOOATON .--. 

ABHKMI  OOUMOl  OF  UFE  MSUMMCE.  MC 

NMGKBI  CO 

UJ.N|MC 
CDnig      ... 

mafrnwoHLm. 
mtm.iamm.tmi 


H.  ASSOCWTIM- 


/MBBCAM  SPEBlUANGUAa-NUBMG  ASSL. 
ABBKM  WTEBWAYS  OPEMIOB.  MC 

MBBCMi  nm  I  mm.  assm 


out  CMPKU  (  KEATMG,  SUm  KO  1150  CONNECItUT  AVEIUjm  WASHM6T0M  K  2(031- 
BOam  A  MBSHNEI.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AKENUtNW  WASaCTON  K  20006 

SMji  B  umm.  1101  ism  stbeh,  nw  washmgiom  k  20005 

mm  L  MASS.  1111 N  SI,  NW.  #600  ««a«EnM  x  20036 

Dl 


UOe  ONTAMO  CEHENT  LOMTED.. 

ponaMC  Eucnac  nm  co— 

FMST  NAIOM.  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

mam.  footbau  uague 

MOBM  COUNO.  OF  UFE  MSURAMCL- 
CAlVOTGaOUP.LTD.. 


tuaxM 


i2on 


\mM 


IBMiBB 


2.7M.7S 


lltOO 
22,763  54 

9X 

4.n 

160 
600 
195 


"Hoi'j 


3700 
1S.4SS.70 


4076 


couMOi  OF  sta'ie  Houac'ttiaiQis- 

OOUMTY  OF  SUFRM.  NEW  YOHI.. 


MTBaWTOML  GOU  COflPORAnOM  IMIED.. 
MWSTOaS  FKUCMY  TIUST  CO - 

PMK  wEiaa  iKiooM  6  cuans,  mc _. 

befuauc  mtoial  bani  of  new  yomi  — 
seakm  gboup  bc 

wmtmey  wivjml  (am  of  new  oruans.. 
mimnce  of  aibbcam  msuaebs.. 


OOUMCa.  OF  EUaOPEAN  1  iAPANBI  NATIONAL  SMPOWNBB' 

NATDWL  FOaiST  PWOUCIS  ASSN 

NATHMl  COUaa  OF  SAVMGS  MSTTTUHONS 


KWHIO  P  llfEIMN.  2005  MASSMHSTTSME,  m  WASHMGTOM  K  20036-. 

JAMES  A  HIM,  1615  H  SIKH,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20062 - 

UME  DHPf  t  WOJOAK.  »C  3^  N  21ST  STRET.  #105  CA»>  MU  PA  17011- 
BOtARO  A  ALMt  660  MOEPENOENCE  AVE..  SI  WASHMGIDH  K  200O3 - 


DSAMTLMClFORDOIMTlAFFOFTWGINDaFW  ABMBOng ..-----.-.. 
DGA  BmBNATDHL.  MC  (FOR   SOQETE  NATOUU  VmOt  V  DE  CONST  DE 

MOTEURS  O'AVIATION)  

DGA  MTERNATIONAL.  MC  (FOR   TKMSON^SF  DIVSION  SYSTEMS  EliCIBONaK 

OF  FRANCE). 

ASSOQATm  »  AMERCAN  PUBUSHERS 

CMAMaa  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

GB0AI  PWUC  UTUmS  COBPORATION ._-. 

COUMX  OF  ACTIVE  MOEPENDEHT  (XL  6  GAS  PRODUCERS - 


1.460.00 


SBtOO 
16J0O.0O 


11170 
340.22 


1,750.00 


ltS.17 


3J1100  I 


January  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1417 


Oriaiizilai  or  MmM  Fibif 

fmimmmn 

R»W6 

UNrtNiu 

WHIJAM  J  KlINtFEtTER.  115  16TH  ST .  NW  SWTE  706  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

UNmO  SIEUWORURS  OF  AMER 

9,192J4 
S7S.(7 

MCHAU  R  lUJPPER,  1600  t  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

MOnOM  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA 

mM 

31J3 

DAVID  M  (LUSK,  1415  WYOIOFF  ROAD.  PO  BOX  1464  WAR  W  07711 _.   „„.      . 

NEW  JERSEY  NATURAL  GAS  00 

GUNN  KNAPP.  773  DARTMOUTH  AVE  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

JEFFREY  W  UNGHT.  1045  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCSCDCA941II      

FiaiiNOS  OF  THE  EAiRTH 

PETER  E  UNKHT.  1101  15TH  STREO.  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

NAiniAl  COUNOL  OF  SAVMGS  BKimjnOMS                                     

ROBERT  L  XNOUS  JR .  SWTE  A-201  1410  GRANT  STREET  DEMER  CO  B0203 _ 

OOIORAOO  SB  COUNTRY  USA 

C  NEAL  MOX.  NEAl  KNOX  ASSOOAIES  BOX  6537  SKVER  SPRMG  HO  70906 

VMM 

2.509.J2 

17J93J4 

1S3J( 

MM 
13.75 

RUTH  E  MWU.  sum  202  600  HARYUUH)  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

FNinS- EWCAliOML  i  OCMiiPB^                                   -          -        — , 

nONAS  G  KOeUS.  sum  350  2000  A  ST    NW  WASHMGIIM  DC  TOOOC                                     

NAnOML  PAMOMG  ASSOCMHOM " 

BRAOUYRXOCH.  IWO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  a?00.«        

NATniAL  RURAL  ElECIRT  COOPERAIIff  AiiSN 

— ™— . 

GEORGE  W  XOCH.  1010  WSCOMSM  AVE .  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20007...            „    .... 

GROCERY  MANUFACTUaaS  OF  AMERCA  MC 

PATRO  C  XOCH.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 -        _.        

MTOIAL  CABU  lELEVBBM  ASSN,  MC „.I-..Z 

SHEF  METAL  I  AM  ODNOIIIOMMG  CONmNnOBS-  MH  ASSN. 

((0(0 

STANLEY  [  MXBE  JR,  4U  SOUTH  CAPTOl  STREET.  SI  WASHMGTON  X  20003 -    _„ . 

MCHAIL  S  XOUOA.  sum  325  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MiniAL  COUNCa.  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUaS  PBOOUCnOM 

KIMM 

■■■■' 

JOHN  C  WHOJESAJLAROE  WMN  6  MOERMAN  1120  GSTRin.NW.  #100  WASHMGIOM  K2(((S.-.        -.- 

NOOAS  XOMMUS.  1001  COMMECItUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 . 

CHUIBNE  MSmUIEJNC "       ~    

Ui  CANE  SUGAR  WMEJir  ASSN ' 

270.40 

STEPHIN  XOPIAN,  815  16m  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 _ 

EUGENE  P  KOPP.  sum  600  SOUTH  1120  20THSTRFn.NWWASHMCiaHaCMa3t                                 

AmaCM^  VMOa  I  CONCBESS  OF  MDUSIRML  OatAMZAnONS 

16,174J4 
3.240.00 

TU» 

STEVEN  XOPPERUO,  1701  N  FT  HYER  DRIVE  ARUMGTON  VA  27709 

AMEBEAN  FEES  IMNUFKTURERS  ASM 

HORAO  R  XDRNIOAY,  1175 1  ST ,  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  X  20006 „ 

IDMUl  nSlllUlL 

BERNARD  XOTEEN,  1150  OONMECnCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _ .—    _.. 

WIE0I  t  MRAUN  (FOR  TAR  BBOADCASIMC  mi 

IMM 
(.1(2J4 

XENMfTHS  XWACX,  815  16TH  ST,  NW,  #706  WASHMGTON  X  20006 _._    

UMTEO  SIEaWDMERS  OF  AMER 

JOAN  H  KWALK.  SUm  600  21  DUPOMT  ORClf.  N  W  WASHMGTOM  X  20036 .-..    

TAfI  SIETTMRIS  t  HOUJSTER  (FOB:  MHONT  OOBP) 

Dl 

lAfT.  STETTMBIS  t  HOUJSTER   FDR  MRSOMS  OOlimnii 

•""•— 

fc.    _                                            

TAR.  STETTMaiS  t  HOUJSTER   FOB  SHEIWMWUIAMS  COMWiar)-"™"-.-" 

Dl — „-    .      __.    

TAfI,  STETliaUS  (  HOUJSTER   FOR  ZHM)  ODBPl 

JEANNE  P  XOWA190  SUm  SOO  1178  1  ST    NW  WA.«MIRTnN  OT  TOOK 

GIE  SPRMT  OOBHUMCATnS  C  V 

7j)oo.n 

3Jt&(0 

fiflOM 

lUil 
10.(0 

CMRE  XOYANtCI.  1707  WOODMAN  DRM  MQFAN  VA  77101 

MASHMCIOM  ALTERMTNB.  MC 

PATRICIA  S  XOniL  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSPPANY  NJ  07054 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  MANUFiOMBB 

HYUO  S  XRAJA.  1608  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70006 

AMBBCANLfCBM -- 

VMS 

IMJO 

AMOS  UAMER.  KANSAS  PETROUUM  COUNCIL  Sum  1414  HERCMANIS  BANK  BIDG  ITH  t  JACKSON  STS.  10PEM  KS 

AHEBCAN  PETBOlfiNliNSf 'L ~ 

XBEPH  H  KRAMER  HI,  THE  PWKER  HOUSt  3755  GRAO  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

GRAYt  OD  FUBUC  OOHHUMCAIDRS  MIBMAUOMAL  MC  (FOB:  HTB  CORPORA- 
AHaaCM  ODUMCB.  OF  UFE  BGURANCE  MC 

STEPHEN  m  XRAUS,  1850  K  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70006 .._    ._. 

JEFFREY  KRAUSS   1350  PICCARO  DRIVE,  #304  ROCKVILLE  MO  2O(S0 __ 

M/A49M.  MC 

imM 
mat 

S((0 
3(7.71 

ALAN  G  KRAUT   1200  17TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70036 - 

AHBBCAN  PSTCHOUnCAl  ASSN 

lAWRENO  E  KREBER,  1015  18TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70036 „               

COMEBENCE  OF  STATE  RAMI  aVFRMSORS 

JAMES  C  KRONE,  1157  HASLETT  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASLfTT  HI  48840 _.      ...„ 

BOSHMC 

Sggjg 

KATHUEN  BONNER  KROMMIUR.  600  WATER  STRER  SW,  #707  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

SPACE  AMERCA,  MC 

' 

Do 

SPAO  StRHCEi  MC  (SSI)  OF  AMEMCA.. 

KROOm  t  ALTMAN,  2101  I  STRET,  NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  X  20037 _     _        _ 

BtaSCIk  lU 

3.4(7.«> 
lUS 
(BJO 

K  H  KRUKI.  1776  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036-    .._    _- 

MGHOWV  USaiS  FEDBUIDI  (DR  SAFEIY  1  MORHIIV 

mm 

OHM 

PAUL  R  KRUSE.  1155  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

PBaizoa.  oa 

THOMAS  A  KUBE.  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

AMBBCAN  Aimmu  ASSH 

LLOYB  R  KUHN  1775  DESALiS  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70036 

AaJQSPACE  (BUSiKS  ASSN  OF  AHFMCA,  MC 

HflOM 
3J7UB 

THOMAS  R  XUNN.  410  FRBT  ST .  St  WASHMGTON  OC 

AHOCAN  lUlFAR  FNFRGY  OOUMCN 

210.(0 

ROSt  KUaaiGIAN,  1910  K  STRfH  NW  #700  WASMMCTIM  K  70006 

MnoMAi  GabaJKj^ 

ESTER  KURZ.  sum  412  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  SIRED,  NW  WASHMGTOM  K  20(01 -     ._.        _    - 

AMERCAN  eatR  RJMC  AFFAMS  (Om 

12.4S9JB 
IJBBJB 

14196 

GARYJAYKUSHNERPO  BOX  3556  WASHMGTON  X  20007 „    

AMEBCAN  KAT  BElilUTF 

KUTAK  BOCK  6  CAMPBELL  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036  

MYHMC 

17JB 

Do 

HFTROPailTAN  ATIAMTA  RAPB  TMUHT  AUnnanV 

KWAJALEM  ATOU  CORP  PO  BOX  5220  KWAJAlfIN  EBEYE  MARSHAU  ISLAND „ 

LABOR  HANAGEHENT  MARITMH  COMMITTTf  MC  100  MOIANA  AVFNUF  NW  WASHMCmN  K  XOOl            ,,  , 

(.42SjB( 

7Jt3J( 
21342J0 

lAanRFtS-lim  IMTWrV  ITBTtlAltfirA  lFl.rn  (|IK1IJH<n    MfWl^M^^TOiiprnOOE       

IBEPH  L  lACH   1075  COMNFCTCUT  AVFNUF   NW  #714  WASHMCION  ft.  700.16 

HANMiF  nrwpnuTVM           

JOHN  D  lACOPO  279  PfMEYlVAWA  AVENUE  SI  WASHMGIOM  K  7000.1 

EOS  CORPOMIBN .i 

"mNWA.NC                      

%» 

»M 

BRUCE  C  LADO  IR    1776  K  STREn  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70906 

ROBERT  »  LADK  SCOTT  PIAZA  PMIADEUMA  PA  19113 

soon  piwa  ooMPRHY 

MinaaoE  hsurance  co  t  affuiies „      — .  _ 

IXMt 

IXBiM 

SANDRA  L  lAfEVRE.  7500  RWA  RQAO.  SI  ANMAPOUS  MO  21401 _.       _ 

JACK  L  lAHR  1775  PEMKYIVANU  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

FDUY  LABOMER  HOUABAUGN  t  iAOOBS  (FDR  VGS  CORPOMTBM) 

ROBERT  IAMB.  1770  L  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70005 

AHFMCAM  Prnqiflll  NKT 

ilMM 

13115 

DAVD  F  LAMBERT  H,  311  FBBI  SIREH.  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20001 _    

MTRHIAI  ASSM  OF  MSURAMCE  WtK 

DAVB  M  F  LAMBERT   1000  POTOMAC  STREn.  NW.  #307  sum  900  WASHMCIOM  K  70007 

FFmAini  FHRimmr  a  anitn  swn 

DAVD  P  LAMBERT  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EJOMHGE.  MC. 

DAVD  R  LAMBERT.  1030  15TH  SI .  WW  SUm  964  WASHMGTON  X  70005 -.    _„              _    .    - 

AHFU^Ui  <iFEnnAnf  >.S!!n 

1.250.(0 

MARCY  LAM80URNE.  777  14TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _       . 

MTUNM.  ASSM  OF  REALTORS 



VaORA  A  lAMPlEY,  1818  N  ST ,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  X  20036. „    

DGA  MTERMTDMAl.  MC(F0RDaiBmAFFaFIMEG8IDaF0B  ARHBBENIS) . 

Dl - - 

DGA  MTERMinMAL  MC  (FOR:  SOOEIE  MHOMU  DTTUOE  H  H  CONST  OE 

MOIIURS  D'AVWikM}. 
DGA  MTEBMTDMl.  BC  (FOR  SOFREAVIA) _. 

11498 

Dl - -. 

Do 

DGA  MIBRMIDML.  MC  (FOR  THOMSOM{SF  DNSOM  SYSTEMS  ElECIROMRM 

OF  FRANCE) 
TEXAS  GAS  IMNSMBSOt  CORP     . .    .- 

RAY  H  LANCASTER,  sum  565  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20004 „ 

iMM 

134J( 

L  CHARLES  LANDGRAF.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHKE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .- 

IFOOP'  (AM  (PRYAHinAr 

THOMAS  H  LANDM.  ONE  FRANKLM  PIA2A  PHIIAOEUW  PA  19101 

SiMiM  ((HE  BE^XilAN  CORP 

LANDiS  COHEN  SHGMAN  1  RAUH,  1019  19IH  SIREH.  NW  #  SOO  WASHMGIOM  X  70036 

AHBBCAN  SK  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  t  PUBUSHERS 

COUKR  OF  CREATIVE  ARIlSIS  1  IBRARfS  A  ■USIIN'S 

VMM 

Do       

NH  PIAYFRS  A-SSnCHnOH 

'"  isosr 

BROCK  R  LANDRY,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHNIE  AVENUE.  NW,  #1220  WASHMGIOM  K  20(36.- 

IIATIOMtl  WATER  WFI 1  A.<iai 

BRUa  ALAN  lANOY  7700  VMGMIA  AVE    NW  WASHMGTOM  X  70037 „ _      _ 

BA(  CO                                        

no                                                                                       

(WKEMrvAniNiTF^iiMninGVCt)                       

Dl „    „     .„ 

LAME  1  EDSOM.  PC,  2300  M  STRHT.  NW  WASHMGIOM  K  20(36,...-          -         -    — 

nrviv  RAininRF 

mM 

iSMM 

Do 

COiMn  RW  RIIRAI  HraiSMG  AMn  nFVnflPHFMT 

Do                            ,,    .                                                                                                         

NATIOIUI  IFASFP  HOVSMG  A^ 

oon 

ALBERT  E  lANE.  SUTE  537  1377  K  SIREIT.  NW  WASHMCION  K  20(05              -        _.- 

HEDCOIUMC                                                            

(ki                                                                                                                                   

PWPIF  OPPOSED  TO  ENERGY  lOWY  .  P(JIfl  

RCNARD  F  LANE.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHWKTON  K  70006 

ASSOCIATED  (if  NFRAl  CnNTRMItlRS  OF  AinaCA 

ROOM  W  lAMER  1000  CDNNECnCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  nc  70036      

MTIOMI  RETAR  HENnt^NT^  ^"T;* 

160.00 
1.17(A) 
1.16SM 

2(00 

WAYNE  R  LAPKRRE  JR    1600  RHODE  SLAM)  AVE    NW  WASHMGTOM  K  20036 

iu|i(|«i(  nr^F  A<!SN  nr  AMER 

SSOilO 

CUFFCRO  lAPlANTE   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 .    

GfifRAi  pECTRicn) 

WRLWI  L  LARSEH   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #415  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _    

AMERRAM  MSURAMff  A.$SN               

REED  t  LARSON  8001  BRADOOCX  RMD  #600  SPRMGFIEU)  VA  22160           — 

nauowu  RxaiT  to  work  cohh 

— .— 

lABK^  IA,<WA  yi7S  wnrWM  AVEMfF  <m  WASHfffiTON  DT  20016 

AMALGAMATED  IRANSn  UNKM,  AR-CD .       . 

MCNAU  LASHBROOK.  1600  RHODE  BLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MTIONAl  RVlf  ASSN  OF  AMER    

SAVE  OUR  OBUKEN'S  SECUailY _               __    „. 

\mM 

JOHN  LASTER  1503  71SI  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  X  70036 _.    — 

LATHAM  WATUNS  6  MILS  Sum  1700  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20036 

UIERMN  OfTETr  t.^                                          

MM 

41» 

Do                                                                                            

^ue,  RflFunitm 

Do                                                                                                     .           -..    - 

WRSHRE  TERRACE  COOPERATM  HOUSBK  CORP-         -       

160.00 

1750 

KARL  F  LAUENSTEM  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #1000  MUNCIOM  VA  22202 -    

GfNFRAt  nVNAHCS                                   

130 

LOUS  F  LAUN  260  MAOBON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016                                 . .   .„ 

AMERICAN  PVFR  MST  MT                              

ROBERT  LAUTERBERG  1707  H  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  X  200(6  -               _.        _ 

PETRaEUM  MAnfrfl*; /LS<ai  OF  AMFRfA                              

500.W 

32  74 

DENNIS  LAVALLEE   1016  20TH  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _     

MUOMAL  ASSN  Of  PURBBM&HEAHN&COaMG  CONTRACTORS - 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONIRACtORS  OE  AMERCI —     

37.35 

J«N  H  LAVOR  1957  t  STREET  NW  WASHMGTOM  X  70006                   ._        _      _    -. 

DEBORAH  A  LAWRENCE  PO  BOX  12148  ARLMGTON  VA  72209 

OOnAGE  MDUSTRIES 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  WIERS  OF  THE  Ui 

iSMM 
SMLOO 

ELIZABETH  LAWSON   1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

OM 

JANIE  L  LAWSON   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW  #200  WASHMCION  K  20036 

SHEU  OR  COMPANY .     . 

LAX/if  CORPORATION  214"  HASSIORBETTS  AVE  it  #380  WASHJNCION  DC           —     

BARNESS  ORGANZATRM -.    - _.   .       _ 

Do _    - 

Og                                                                                                        „ 

CmZENS  FOR  AMERCA I 

MORGAN  STANLEY  8  COMPANY - 

aum 



Od 

HOnON  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

VMM 

1418 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  31,  1985 


fiN 


E«i«i «  li  sucud.  4S3  pifw  JfiBfY  mmn.  a  wASnncn*  oc  ?ooo3 — 

llAGUC  Of  mm*  VOIUB  Of  TMI  us.,  I/M  ■  si    wr  WASHIWTOK  K  20036.^......_^..^...^-_-.. 

lUGUC  TO  SAV(  IM  lANOE.  2197  UWf  TMOt  BlVD  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTM  lAC  TNU  O  tSni.. 

THOfMS  B  LlAITf,  HOGAN  (  WMTTSOW  815  COWKTCUT  AVtlM.  HW  WASHIWTW  K  20006 

iCHMOl  IfASE.  2145  BOK  DIM  UtS  CmOS  W  nOOl 


liBOCUf  LAM  lUY  t  WOfV.  1333  KW  KWKMK  Ml.  M.  f  1100  MSHMGnM  U  20t3f 

wsfin F  LfottwriJMVWa'iwri'WB''  - 

ilium  ufu«  ntwKor  (tbwn  t  oww.  2000  «bi  bwk  puc  wtsr  120  soum  jih  siwr  mmuhus  w 

55402 

MMN  \itmiM.  201  HASSACHUSfTTS  AVEIM.  »«,  #319  KASHKBIOK  K  20002 

lUn  L  LflTZUL  Bimi  Mtt  UIB  OK  IMOWS  CKU.  M.  #«»  MSHMEnM  OC  20005 

Ot 

0* 

Ot 

asm  L  L£lT2ltlG«.  900  4TX  *«  SWTTU  W*  90164 

UVBM  Snu  LEWH,  1030  ISTM  SI .  m.  #7»  «ASHIIIlTOIIlC,20fl«. ■.....■■■ 

lY*TTt  LBMB.  1050  COWdCTtUI  MOUi.  W»,  #300  WASHMCICIIDC  20031 

THOMS  J  IMGYU,  1625  K  STUtr,  NW,  #1000  WASHMgrW  K  20006 

DOMW  UNMOfF.  SWIl  400  2000  P  SlUtn.  m  WASWCIWI  OC  20(06    ...... 

IflWUH)  t  MCaWII.  PC.  9M  17TH  SIKH,  m.  #1020  WASWBIW  OC  20001 

Btm  IME  IHMOO,  PO  BOK  19109  GKIWBOHO  IC  27419  .      

BUUKH  C  W  IHJMMD.  2550  II  SmF,  W».  #770  WASHiCIOII  K  20037 

[AM.  I  IfONMD  M  .  PO  DWtfKII  1734  AIUNTA  GA  3O30K 


KAYt  LKMRO.  sum  510  1090  «lil»n  AVt.  M  NASMMCIOM  OC  2000S 

aOro  liOWMB).  1730  ■  ST,  NW  WASHHeiOII  a  20036 

aOOWY  [  LKMARO,  2001  S  STIMI,  UK.  #530  WASHWrOII  DC  20009   

CMWis  limn  «,  801  i8th  stkt.  mr.  #400  nasmmgiom  k  20006 

0OWU)&  IDOttCO,  1030  15TM  Sntn.  NW.  #140  NASHMGKMK  20005.. 
flD«MD  L  LiSMll.  1615  H  ST.  NW  WASHMETON  K  20062  . 


NUMI J  USSAim*.  1300  IJIH  SmKT.  m.  #3!0WASWGra»  K  20036^^..-..™-.... 
LIVA  mm  SVMNGTDH  I  MARIM.  SUTE  1001  815  COMECTCUI  AVt.  NN  WSaBRM  DC  2mi... 

wear M iJEvoia  iYio « si.  i».  #6io  wAswerat KMdSZirzrZZZIZI 

MOMS  J  IfVUlOSO  it™  ST,  MW  HASMBIW  X  20036 

\M  LOW.  1015  15TH  SIKH,  IW  WAMKTO  K  20005 


BEmMli  J  t£Wt  1667  «  SIIKT.  m.  #410  WASWCTWI  K  20006.. 

HAHWlfWIJII^  1331  PWKSnVAMA  Aft,  m  **SM«GIW  0C20pM  ..^__ 
ICNKTH  S.  \Snt,  1201  POMSYIVAHA  A«.,  NW  #220  WASWCTOK  K  200M.. 

liSU  UVr,  444  NOmi  CAHIOl  STKn,  m  WASHBGIW  a  20001 - 

F  TNOWS  liWAW,  1100  FUST  NATDMl  BUUMG  DnOT  ■  4t22« 

aUWT  «  LfWB.  1800  FKT  HATOIAl  BUUMG  0€TWr  M  48226 

L  WfD  LIWB.  UWT  P  7297  HE  HIGHWAY  FAUS  CHUOn*  22042 

MCHAa  H  LfWB.  1133  1  SIM  ST.  NW  SUTE  640  NASMKTOM  K  20005 

HCHAH)  LflNS.  1619  MSSMMUSfTTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMeiON  K  20036 - 

lOHN  F  LEYOOl  815  161)1  ST1HT,  NW,  #301  WASHilGIW  OC  20006 

WtUAM  J  LMTA.  215  N  FUIT  STREH  COUMBUS  OM  43215 


JUOITM  UCMIWH.  sun  400  2O0O  P  STtEH,  NW  WASMMGIOK  K  20031- 
HUBOT  UEBENSON.  1604  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGItM  K  20006 

wujA«  c  LtNEsmr2a'io™' siTsE  wASwicra^^^^         


DU«  H  UGON.  157$  EVE  SIKH.  Ml.  #510  WASHMEIOI  OC  20005- 


BKHARO  A  UUguKI,  SUITE  500  1090  VEMMT  AVi.  Ml  WASMMGIW  OC  20005-.. 

OIANE  PAUM  UUV,  1200  PEAVEV  BUUMG  MMWOUS  W  55479 

STEPHEN  «.  LMOAUER.  1957  E  SIHT.  m  WASHMGTOM  K  20515 

UTHUEN  M  LJKHAN.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVI.  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  2003L. 
aiNA  UNIMCmi,  1150  CONNKnCUT  AVE..  NW.  #7W  WASHMGIW  K  20036.. 
HEJBHa  uraw,  1735  NEW  rOM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


EmMw/OM 


KNEflOM  ■MMGEKNT  COmMTOI  OF  AinCA.. 

BusMissiiow«TAkEi-;;"-"i:;i;;]];;i;!-Zz; 


BRfTISH  NSURANCE  ASSN  AMD  lUMn  V  UMM. 

SHVPMG  aw  Of  iOA,  LIB 

UNOEmNHTEe  AT  HOrtTS  lOMIOI 

AKMCM  ASSN  OF  NUSHflKH. 

vnajK 

Orr  OF  NEW  MGHTDR 


HALT  AMEKANS  FOR  LEGAL  KFOW 
AMEIBCAN  SHMMPBOAT  ASSOQATOl  . 

HAMNE  CONSHUCnON  1  OESW  CO  — 

BOGU  t  GATES  IFW  PAOFC  SEAFOX  PnCESSOB  AMN)- 

POIIT  OF  SEATTU 

saffsoN  natx  CO.. 


NAT0IAL  CCTTON  OOUNOl  OF  AKR- 
NABBCO  BIAMB.  MC... 


AMUCAN  M$T  OF  KKMANT  MmC.. 
WOMETS  LEGAL  OtFEM  FIM.. 
lANSAS  COmMTDN  ( 

UNR,  MC. 

U  MOUSIMS,  MC 

CaCAaUCWMNY 

POIIAIOI  cowounM.. 

IfAGK  OF  NOKNVpTEB  OF  11C  U1-. 

COMUMTY  NUnvnON  ISnTUTE 

PWCTEII  t  GMME  MMUFACIUBE  CO.. 

NAIUM.  GAS  SUmr  ASSN 

OMMO  OF  COMBQ  OF  THE  Ui. 


NATDML  COM  TO  PKSEIVE  SOCIAL  SECUHIY  I  l«OIK.. 

FMNBAN  CO««AnON 

SOENTK;  AWMttTUS  WfiB  ASSN 

DMCa  SELLMG  ASSOQATOl 

ASSOCWTn  OF  AmCAN  lAUDAOS. 

AmCAN  raiUC  HOITH  ASSN 

JOHNSON  t  XMNSON 

GEXEMl  ELOIMC  CO 

JOSm  L  SMNMI  t  SOK,  MC.. 


AiHCM  BMa  rauc  mtm  oobbi- 

JAFTE  SMOa  Mm  I  HB«.  PC. 
JAfnSMBaMmiHBiEI.PC 


SOOOY  OF  AMEMCAN  WOOD  P«ESE«VtB,  MC ^ 

MTEMklOM  LONGSMDnon  t  NMOOISBBn  MOH- 


AMEKM  ninnOD  ASSN.. 

putuc  Eanove  OEPMmnn,  aaod 

CDUJBMS  AND  SOUTMON  Om  ELKIK  CO- 

NOBDrS  LEGAL  OOBBE  HMO 

NATOMl  SHUL  BUSMBS  ASSN - 

SWU  BUSMBS  IKBUIM  COUNOi 


NATOM.  PNRS  I  CONSOMATOI  ASSOQAim  _     

OONOOMI  HAMCTY  WHYTE  HEWMU  6  LJGON.  PC   (FOt  MM  SCOIM 

^Tffirw  LTD) 
COM»AN  HAKIBIY  WHYn  HOmU  I  LJGON  (FD*   PIXMNCE  OF  KMA 

SCOIM). 

FUnU  WCWflNG  ASSOOATW 

NOIWEST  OOVORATDN  . 


\%IK3» 


M7JI 


mm 


3111 


3.112.00 

ilOO 

4.15II6 


nn 


VMM 
CM.» 

IJKOO 


jnso 

7.43li2 


42100 
U42JI 


3.47tH 

I.10U0 

124.(5 

5i2S.0O 


102JI 


UNEA  A  LIPSEX.  2001  S  SIKH.  Ml.  #520  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

LIS8W  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  3600  «  SIBET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

CRMG  use.  PC  Bffl  2120  HOUSTON  IX  77252 ~ 

JOHN  M.  USON,  161U  SOUTH  UIHIIOP  AVENUE  HAHVEY  t  60426 

SAM  E.  LBTn.  PATTERSON.  BELANAP,  WEBS  (  TYIER  1730  PEM6nVANM  HKUL  M».  »1M 

20006 
BARBAM  A  UTTLi.  SUITE  611  1155  15IH  SIREF,  Ml  NASHMCTDN  K  20005..- 
CHAIIES  B  LITTLE.  SUITE  603  600  HARYUNO  AVI,  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024.. 

NUiAM  F  LJTTLi.  815  CONNECTKUT  AVI,  NW  WASMNGIDN  K  20006 

ROY  LITTUFIEU).  15900  PMECROFT  LANE  km  NO  20716.. 


K 


THHlOaiE  M.  LITTIMN.  2230  E.  MPERML  AVE  U  SEGUMIO  CA  90245 

Wn  A  LIIVM.  SMTE  600  ini  22M)  SI .  IW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

ROeERT  W  LJVUY.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 
FWHO  UMMGSION.  215  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 


Na  a  UWNGSTONE.  TNI  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  SIREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007- 


LCea  NOVMS  l  IARBNT,  1523  L  SIREH.  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

PAUL  LOOGNO,  25  L0U6IANA  AVENUE.  Ml  WASHMGTON  OC  20001 _^. 

ROBERT  F  LOmWT  JR..  490  L'ENFANT  PIAU  EAST.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024. 

WREN  LOOnWOO.  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST .  NW  WaJhMGTON  X  20001 .-. 

MIS  LOFGREN.  1620  EYE  SIRET.  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  W  LONG.  1920  N  ST.  NW  WASIMGION  X  20036 -..^.- 

LONGNECRER  I  ASSOC.  PO  BOX  24209  WASHMGTON  X  20024 .. 

JOHN  H  LONNQUST.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  214  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

LAUM  LOOIRS.  419  H  NELSON  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

LOOMS  OWEN  FELLMAN  i  HOWE,  2020  K  ST,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


ASSOCHTED  GBCML  OONnMCRIB  OF  AMBKR. 

GUE  OR  CORP 

ALLIED  CORfOMIBN 

1 :    MSI  OF  ARcnnEcis 

conians  unkm  of  us.,  mc 


UNON  TEXAS  PETROUmi  COV.- 

AlCOR.  MC — 

F  H  S  CORMMTI* — 


ETNVl  OORHMTai.. 

UBA-MC 

FORD  MJIOR  CO.. 


WnmiREIREAOERSAfiSM- 
ROOMaLMTl.. 


STAMMRD  OR.  COIBINYJORO)^ .--.- 

MTOMl  RURAL  aKIK  COVERAIM  ASSN.. 


CONGMSS  WATCH.      

GMT  t  CO  UUC  CORMUMCAinNS  Ma  MC  (FOR  ELEOROMC  MDUSTRB 

ASSN  OF  JAMN) 
GMY  t  CO  MIC  CORMMCATDNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  GOVONHENT  OF  HAITI) ... 
GMY  t  GO  PMUC  COBMUNCAinNS  MTL  MC   FOR:  REFUBUC  OF  KHA) 

GMY  t  CO  nauc  coaauNCAixMS  mtl  mc  (for  refubuc  of  iukey) 

GOORC  PWWWCfUTBAl  MOOSIKY  ASSN . 

MTOMATDNAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  IIAABIERS 

TBMBX),  MC. 

AHEICAN  HOSPfTAL  ASSN  ■■■.......—.. 

MOIOR  VEHRIE  iANUFACniBiS  ASSboifiWOFTHEU^^^  

AmCAN  NMMO  CONGRESS _ 


19.27629 
7.00000 


34  06 
2J71» 


3R6i9 

4.09962 

9181 

103.93 


4.70 
27  OB 


225.00 


124.42 


600.00 
1.7IS.U 


U12.54 


5.25 


1.200J0 


4R7Rt 


325.00 

usn 

437.50 


1.000.00 
60000 
600.00 

9.61SS0 
I6J20.52 


20ROO 


14.41 


39JS 


510.M 


33240 


19713 


4(3.61 


Ds.. 


SUSAN  i  LOORNS.  1957  E  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

PIRUP  J.  LOREE.  50  BRWOWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO4 .^^^.    ..^. 

ROBERT  E  L05CM  PC,  1716  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000( 
CUUOIA  J  L0U6,  1101  16TH  SI.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


RODNEY  W  LOWMAN.  SUIE  700  1025  CONNECTIQIT  AVI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2003(.. 
GERALD  M  LOWRIE.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


MS.  FREDOJE  H.  LUCAS,  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 
SYIVESTIR  LUHB,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE. 
Ol 


,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006- 


Do.. 


LURHN  (  SCHOOR.  1030  15TH  ST,  NW,  #720  WASHMGTON  X  20005- 

LUMBERHENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY,  LONG  GROVE  IL  60049 

MRION  F.  LUNCH.  1420  HNG  ST.  AlEXANMIA  VA  22314 

LUND  (  OWEN.  1625  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Oo.. 


CMRBTIAN  J  LUNp,  1825  I  STIEETJIW.  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20006- 

FRANGS  M  LUNN^  JR..  1776  F  SliRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  t  LYNCH.  1615  H  STRtH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20062 


■AIMIU  CORPORATION ---_. 

MTOIAL  PARKS  (  CONSERVATION  ASSOOATKM .. 
ASSOCMTM  OF  BdUHMOUS  CONTRACTORS... 
lEXTU  RENTAL  SERVOS  ASSN  OF  AtKRCA....- 
ASSOOATEO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERXA- 


FEOEMTHN  OF  ARHBCAN  CONTROLUD  SHKHNG.. 

AMERCAN  OREOGMG  CO.  ET  AL 

MTIONAl  SOFT  ONMK  ASSN 

GfllF  OR.  CORP 

ARBICAN  BANIERS  ASSN 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP .----• 

CRAMER  HA8ER  (  LUNS.  PC  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUINOMTY) 

CRAHBI.  HABER  i  LUIUS.  PC  (FOR  GUY  Of  MUMI) 

CMMER.  HABER  »  LWOS,  PC  (FOR  DAOE  COUNTY) ..„ 

CMRH  HABER  (  LUKS.  PC  (FOR  PENNSVIVANW  ENGMEERMG  CORP)- 

CRAMER.  HABER  (  LURIS, PC  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  GABON) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PtRSbN«L  CONSULTANTS 


2.717.01 


1.500.0t 


2.00000 

20on 

17.500.00 


(00.00 


(51J1 


500  00 


3.4(3.23 

u'oii 

"i;020.5ii 


MTHNAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROfESSRMAL  ENGMEERS- 
FQEMI10N  Of  AMERICAN  CCNIROLLEO  SMPPIB.. 

PBMSYIVAMA  POWER  (  UGHT  CO - 

UMTEO  TECHMUQES  CORPDMIXM __ 

MTONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

OIUEN^  CHORJ.  MC 


1.000.00 
600  OO 
943.00 

15.750.00 


1OJ7S.0O 


31.21 
53.70 
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E»|M»«/C»NR 

taMb 

bmtim 

TIMOTHY  P  LYNn.  1501  WRSON  BOULEVARD.  #910  ARIMGTON  VA  77m 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS.  MC -.  .. 

42M( 

20on 

■  OA/ARJA  1  SUBS.  MC,  SUITE  107  701  S  22ND  OMAHA  N8  6810?  

M/A^XM,  mc,  1350  PCCARD  DRIVE  #304  ROOniLLf  MO  20850           

4J10.00 

TNNJTHY  MACCARTHY.  1620  1  STREH.  NW.  #10n  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MOTOR  ffMOE  WNUFACfiiERS  ASOCMtm  Of  fjil  ul  MC. 

S04M 

ANTHONY  I  HACCHIA.  127  JOHN  STREO  NEW  YORK  NY  10O38          

COfFEi  SUGAR  t  COCOA  EXCHANGE  MC 

RUSSEU  HACCUERY.  1250  1  SIRET.  NW  #400  WASHMGTON  X  70005 

NAIBNAl  IME  DEALERS  t  RTREADERS  ASSN...- """ 

GARY  B  HACOONALI).  1115  1/2  MOEPENOENCt  AVENUE.  Sf  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

FEOEMTBN  Of  ARK 

ill 

15.91400 

7500 

JACK  A  MACDONALO.  1901  N  FORT  MEYER  DRIVE  #30?  ROSSI YN  VA  77709 

BEVOIY  ENTERPRISES  MC 

MIRIAM  A  MACDONALO,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVEMJE,  NW.  #1010  WASHMGTON  X  20036 . 

METROHUTAN  MSURANCF  COS                         ""   " 

JAMES  E  MACK.  9005  CONGRESSIONAL  COURT  POTOMAC  MD  20154 

NATRMAL  ASSN  or  MMROR  MFGRS 

— 

Do -    „ 

PEANUT  BUTTER  (  NUT  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

THORM  L  MAOL  PO  BOX  49  PALO  VERDE  AZ  85343 

BECHTU  POWER  CORPOMTRM 

UK*  U  MADDUX.  3600  NORTH  36TH  ROAD  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

CERTAMTEE  D  DORP 

—-.-.—.-.. 

JOHNH  MAOttANJR.  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #1025  WASHMGTON  K  ?0005 

AMERCAN  CANCER  SOOFIY 

IMNJO 

350(0 

MAROA  G  MAOSEN.  MORGAN  LEWIS  (  BOCHUS  18O0  M  SIRET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003( _... 

TEXAS  HDUSIBFS  MC 

A  JOHN  MAGUIRE.  1030  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _.                                _      „             _- 

NATniAi  rnimN  man  tt  m^m^ 

ZWJO 

AW 

CHARLES  MAGUIRE.  3315  P  STRET  NW  #906  WASHMGTON  X  70036 

MERRli  LYNCH  t  CO  MC 

xMat 

1.125.(0 

W  TERRY  MAGUME.  BOX  17407  DUUiSmnRNAnONAlARPDRTWASHMGinNKMIMI                       

AMEHCAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  .. 

324M 

JOAN  A  HAHER,  1117  NORTH  19TH  STRET,  #600  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  BlOX  BANKS 

THOMAS  D  MAHER.  1600  M  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036  

MVESIMENT  COMPANY  IKimiTF 

""* " 

JOHN  F  MAHONEY.  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005     

AMERCAN  MESCAL  A.<5N 

SJTRBB 

1(512 
372.77 

TERENCE  P  MAHONY   1825  X  STRET  NW  #807  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

NATDNAL  BRMOCASTMG  00  MC 

ROBERT  L  MAIER.  SUIH  1000  900  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 - 

KABa  ALUMMUM  1  OHMdAl  CORP                                   

STEVEN  R  MAMION.  PO  BOX  7579  WASHMGTON  X  20044 

MICHAl  W  MAMWARING,  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUE,  NW,  #713  WASHMGTON  U  20036 

PPG  MUBliftS,  HL 

lESSICA  IAAIT2EN,  5755  THUNDER  HRI  ROAD  OOLUMBM  MD  21045 __    

NORWEST  MORIGWE.  MC 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBAU  PUYERS  ASSN,  805  THMD  AVENUE  NEW  YORX  NY  10(22 __             -.    „ 

K  WAYNE  HALBON,  1250  1  STRET.  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _.    _.                         _    _ 

MTniiAl  tJRE  OEAUIB  1  RETRUDBB  MSN.  BC 

mat 

mm 
xm 

25JI0 
431.9) 
SOJO 

OAVR)  MAUMO.  815  16TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 __         „     „. 

MDUSIMAL  UMON  DfPt  AR-OD 

J  WISON  MAUOV  M    1919  PFNNSYIVANU  AVF    NW  WA.MNRTIM  Sf.  200(16                                        

EASUMN  CHEMCAIS  OMSBN    

KURT  L  MAUKREN,  lOOO  16TH  STRET,  NW,  #800  WASHMGTON  X  20036 __     - 

BETWBCM  STEEL  CDRraUUM   . 

■AUKREN  MC  1I?0  ?flTH  STRFT  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70016                        

MTDNAL  ASSN  OF  BEVERM2  HPORTERS.  MC 

I4,7H.(0 

itim 

MARY  10  HALONE   1735  NEW  YORK  AVF    NW  WASHNKTIIN  K  70006 

AMERCAN  MST  OF  ARCWTHIS                                    

ROBERT  H  MALONEY.  490  lENFANT  PIA2A  EAST,  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 „    - „    _„ 

IBMECO,  MC ■""■ 

WRLIAM  R  MALOM  3900  WGCONSM  AVFNUF  NW  WASHMCTON  X  70016                                

FOOAL  NAHONAl  MORTGAGF  ASSN 

\%z»u 

isnat 

l(U( 
S(.U 

HAN4M)F  FI8FR  PRODUCFRS  ASSN   MC  9rF  110  IIVIITTH  <n    MV  W/LOaKmi  W  TOOK 

CARTER  MARASCO  M32  CHESIERBROOK  RO  HOEAN  VA  22101 

MiiiiiiAl  dnii  ASSN 

7il2il 

MANAH  PHELPS  liOTHENBERG  I  lUNNEY.  SUOE  200  1200  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE..  NW  NMSHMGTDN  K  20OS- 

AOCD  TUBE  1  CONDUT  00»                                 

Oc _ 

BAMffiBTMJSICD 

0> .-  

RncDRmMmoN 

Ol _ 

BOFMECD 

— 

k 

KAUFMAN  1  HUAD  MC 

Ol _       -.. 

■MHUFAOUBERS  WWNBI LEASHE  CORPDUnM 

Bi 

MmML  MKsnaHT  DEwionm  coRmuTni 

Ol 

NORTHROP  CORP. 

Oo 

SOUneN  CAUFORNM  MPD  TmSI  DSIRCI 

FRANK  MAMUEWC;  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3755  GRACE  SIRfT  NW  WASHMCmH  K  70007 

AMY  1  CO  ninii"  riMiiNfiiini.  mtl  mc  (for  amercan  extre^s  cb'i 

Oo 

GMY  (  CO  rVBUC  COMMUNCAlbCS  MIX  MC'fFOR  AMEKAN  KM  (  $1^1" 

Hi 

MSTIIUTE) 
GMY   6   CO    PUBUC   COMHUNDtlOE   MR    MC    (FOR    JOMI   MMimK 

Di 

OOWRESS). 
GMY  (  CO  niBUC  COMHUNUTRMS  MTL  IC  (FOR  NATHNAl  BRDADCASTMB 

Oo    

CO). 
GMY  (  CO  nUC  COMMNCATRlNi  MTL.  MC  (FOR  RBWIC  OF  TUREY).  _ 

OONALO  W  MANN  210  THE  PIAZA  lEANECK  NJ  07666. „ _              _       — 

NEGATIVE  POPUUTRM  GMWIK  BC 

DWAYNfE  MAWI.  901  N  WASHMGTON  STRET.  #205  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 .    . 

SOOETY  OF  AMBBCAN  FUMBIS 

RtHARO  J  MANMX.  195  MONTAGUE  SI  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

SmiLYN  UNON  GAS  CO 

CUUXA  MANSFtLO.  1801  N  MOORE  STRET  ARLMGTON  VA  22209 ...- „ 

44FRH>N  ASSN  OF  STHOn  AiMMBIRATOIS 

1S2J2 

CYNTHW  HANSFKID.  SUITE  520  600  MARYIAND  AVE.  SW  WASHMGTON  X  70074 

GM  SFRMCF  CDNPONAIDN 

3jBia 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MSI.  1745  JEFFERSON  OAVC  HOIWAY.  #511  ARUOOH  «A  22202...... 

RJHNVMARANEY,  324  EAST  dAPUOL  ST.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 -    

wTimv  ?v  RdVTT  WW  oviRnr  assn 

MARCH  FOR  LfE.  MC.  PO  BOX  2950  WASHMGTON  X  2M13 

HMmnMODD  OF  ItiHAY  AMIMF  A  SIFAMSMP  OFMS 

itma 

4(73124 

R  V  MARIANI,  815  16IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARITMK  msrmm  for  research  (  industrial  development,  sum  600  1133  ISTN  SUKT.  NW  RMSHBRnOH  K 

M.t7UB 
1(J( 

20005. 
PATRCIA  MARKFY  SUin  505  lim  1  <;THFT  NW  WASHNKTON  OT  70aK 

■■inn  nRmMinrai  mriMfT 

xmm 

RCHARD  P  MARKFY  m  I5TH  ST    NW  WA.<MINRTnN  X  70005                                    

A.<i!ianAiFD  MMOFK  t  mminnK  mc 

WWRENCE  D  MARKLfY.  PO  BOX  6300  ANCHORAGE  AX  99501 

ouRAn  hfrmr  iL<8ii  ir 

l.»(JS 

(42J2 

NATHAN  FRED  MARKS  685  NW  8TH  STRET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

LUTHER  A  MARKWART,  SUITE  1019  1156  15TH  SIRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 .    

OIALMERS  H  MARQUIS.  3430  BLAIR  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 _    _ 

AMERCAN  SUGAR8BT  GRONCRS  ASSN 

AGENCY  H)t  MSTMCIRMAl  TflfMSOl              

Do 

CHiONnrS  TFIFMSni  WOIRHOP 

Dd 

NAiniAl  AiSSN  FW  PIH  t.  TTI EVRKM  STAinR 

m» 

ISBJB 

JOHN  MARSH.  100  OAKWEW  DRIVE  TRUMBUU  Q  06611 .— „    . 

lAYHAii  mpnumi 

C  TRAVIS  MARSHALL   1776  K  SI    NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006  

MOIOMU.  MC 

ISIUi 

THOMAS  A  MARTENS  PO  BOX  lOIlOSO  lAKf  TAHOf  01  95731 

IFAeUFin$AWIA0TAHOF 

IJUUt 

DANEA  KEHOE  MARTM,  1922  F  STRET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2000( 

NATnill  MSH  IV  in  ll«imiMltl«L 

DAVn  F  MARTM,  2020  14TH  STRET,  NORTH  ARIMGIDN  VA  22201 

TItiSnnHPANY 

imM 

DAVID  0  MARTM.  NORTH  LAKE  ST  HEENAH  Wl  54956 

mBERlYflvi  CWP 

DONALD  N  MARTM  DONALD  N  MARTIN  A  COMPANY  MC  630  FIFTH  AVF  NFW  YORK  NY  Ifll  II 

FRFD  1  MARTM  R    1800  K  STRFT  NW  WASHMGTON  X  70006 

(iNMMfncA  coiP()NATiON 

JAMES  0  MARTM.  4600  72ND  AVENUE  LANOOVER  HRLS  MD  20784 

(;omnCAmffi  WTfUITT  nwnsAnnN 

MMI 

IBIiB 

JOHN  M  MARTM  JR.  6909  FORT  HUNT  RWO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

FOOD  MARKFTMG  MSIIIUTE                               

Do                                                                                               

JEWELRY  IRUilll!  LULIiUlU IIIL  LUMRIIILL 

KAIHERME  E.  MARTM.  412  FIRST  ST .  SE  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20003 .- -.. 

^^SOOATW"  (»  AW"W  RM«MPS 

2tl.(3 

IBRK 

STEPHEN  1  MARTM.  HARTFORD  PLA«  HARTFORD  Q  06115 

HARTFORD  FME  MSURANCE  CO -. 

THOMAS  0  MARTM.  IMRTIN  ASSOCIATES  INTERNATHNAL  1711  CONNECIEUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #202  RMSMNeTDN  K 
20009 
An 

GOVEBMIENI  OF  BOUWA. 

GOVBMHENT  Of  PERU 

i.((e.oo 

4S2.(( 

lAMFS  r  MARTMFlll.  1075  CDNNFCmH  AVFNUF.  NW,  #300  WASHMCTON  K  70036                 

ENVMONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  CONSUHANTS,  MC. _.    ._ 

VIIMA  S  MARTINE;  61?  S  FLOWER  SIRET  5TH  FLOOR  IDS  AM2LES  CA  90017 , 

MUNGERjniFS  (  MCKERSHAUSER  (FDR  SPANBH  MIERMkTRMl  OOHRRMCA- 

TXJNCORP). 

3,900.00 

314944 

ERNEST  MARTY,  85  RIDGE  ST  NORIH  SIDNEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA. 

RKXTH  MARTY,  85  RIOGE  ST  NORTH  SYDNEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA 

RKEPH  J  MARTYAK.  12TH  FL  1100  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

VMDN  MRMDE  OORP    ■ 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS-SHARE  MSURANCE  CORP,  901  NORTH  HOWARD  STREH  BALTN80K  MD  21201 

MIKE  M  MASAOM,  SUTE  520,  THE  FARMGUt  BLOG  900  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASMM6TDN  K  2000(„.-       -    

AMERCAN  lAPANFSF  TRADF  COMH           , 

IVi                                                                                                         

lAPAN  TFIFSCOPf^  MANIIF«mjRFR$  A$SN 

mm 

Do        _    „             

MSEI  LOBBY          ._    _ 

Do 

nmiTA  MOTOR  SAIFS  USA    MC 

TSUt 

WEST  MEXKO  VECTAilE  DBIRIBUTORS  ASSN 

SUM 

W  A  MASON  PO  BOX  7II06  SHRfVrPORT  lA  71156    

SOUTHWESTHN  ElfCTRC  POWER  CO __       . 

JAMES  0  MASSIE  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

IMM- 
MM 

2.1J7.47 
3M( 

Do                                                                                                       

FREEPORT  MCMORAN  MC 

RCHARO  D  MATHIAS  SUITE  901  1660  L  SIRET  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 -." 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AMWAYS,  MC _.     .       . 

CHARLES  D  MATTHEWS  SUm  700  1050  17TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _    .- 

NAT10NA1  nCFAN  WnRIMFS  A«N                                      ..     . 

USMB 

3UM 

ROBERT  A  MATTHEWS.  700  NORTH  FAMFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 -... 

RAR.WAY  PROGRESS  MST _„ 

XIANNE  E  MATTkta  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #600  WASHRKTON  K  20004    

SEARS  ROFBUCKANOCn                             

12t.« 

fS.73 

WILLIAM  C  MATTOX  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #701  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

EOWTABIE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  Of  THE  U.S .    . 

un 

MARSHAU  L  MAT2.  SCOTT  HARRISON  1  MCIHIO  2501  M  SIRET,  NW.  4TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

AfFRJATED  FOOD  PROCESSORS,  MC 

Do - _ - 

AMERCAN  SCHOa  FOOD  SERVKE  ASSN „ 

12.000.(0 

U12.9( 

Do -..- 

ELECTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS -_    _ 

ISlJt 

1420 
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CV  I  IV  MUOUN.  1511  «  Smn.  *»,  #535  WASHUKTON  X  ?0005 

umam  f  maurkuo.  ww  yomi  stah  pfnwiun  awicii  iso  ST«n  smn  wjwrr  ky  \mi . 

nOMS  H  HMEDON.  OmOU  PCmUUM  COWCH  612A  SHU8Y  STREH  FRMWFORT  KY  tOUl.. 

NUlMi  K  WXWfll  311  FUST  SIWET.  NW.  #500  WASWCTOM  DC  »00l 

mum  «  HAY,  7004  PAIM  TlllMa  OHM  AUXAWIMA  VA  22307 

AflMU)  MAYM.  1775  I  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTW  K  20006 


MAYO)  MKMM  t  PUTT,  2000  P{IMSYl«MM  AVEMUt  M.  #6500  NASMMCIOI  DC  2M(.. 

Do - 

Do -■ 

to 


JEFFKY  G  MAYS.  SUT!  4ai(  600  MRYUM)  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024.. 

MOMEl  J  WAOAHS.  1015  IITH  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

ANN  ICHBOE.  2030  «  ST.  NW  WASHNKTON  K  20036  .-.......,,.... 

R  a  MC8RI0E.  Hsstssm  rmodm  counoi  po  box  42  jacxson  « asm... 

MAXTHA  WXAH.  It2t  L  ST.  NW  SWTl  UN  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...„ 

worn.  )  HCCABE.  AUSTATE  PIAM  NORDWROW  «.  60062 

Do — 

am  A  WCAHU.  1250  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036- 


JUU  P  NXAMU.  sum  715  1000  CONNECnCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHNGTON  DC  20IW 

A.  R.  MCCAMWM.  501  UNOt  ST.  #506  NASHWUi  TN  37219 

IAN  OfnCB  Of  R.  C  KCANtUSS.  1707  H  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Oi 

Di 

Db  

KATHEISNE  S  ■CCARTtR.  1015  15TH  STRKT.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  R  MCCARTHY.  1220  L  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005 


MCCARTY  NOONE  I  WIUAMS.  SUnt  3306  490  lENFANT  PUZA  EAST.  SW  WASMNeiON  K  2HM.. 

MDIAfl  A  MCOiliAND.  1200  ONE  MM  PUCE  DAIUS  TX  75250  .^^^^ 

ROBERT  MCQORY.  BAKER  k  MCHNrt  «15  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

Mccu«iTijifrai.aiTEMoiiM^^^ 

Do 


Dl- 

Bo.. 


ROBERT  S  MCCONMAUGHEY.  1150  «  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006^^™. 
JOHN  L  MCCONMEU.  SUITE  IIW  1100  II  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006.. 
SAUY  MCCONNEU.  2030  M  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 


MOUY  MCCORHIX  2301  MARRT  STREH  S24-4  PMUOEUWA  PA  INOI 

AlVW  MCCOY.  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

DENNS  R  MCCOY.  1101  ITTH  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036  ...^^..^..,;^.... 
e  L  MCCUUOa  I19  railway  UBOR  BUK.  400  IST  ST  .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20001.. 
ALBERT  L  MCOERMOn.  1819  L  STREH.  NW.  #600  WASMNGTON  X  20036 


MARK  T   MCDERMOn.  JOSEPH.  POWELL.  MCOERMOTT  i  REINER.  PC  1300  19TH  SIWI. 

20036 
MCOERMOn  WU  i  EMERY.  SUITE  500  1150  A  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

MX  MamiiJb  imixMiiEl^^s^^ 

Do 

E  T  MCDOMIO.  115  16TH  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 


lACR  MCDONALD.  1120  20TH  STREH  NW  #610  WASMNGTON  X  200*. 

Do  ~ — 

MICHAEL  D  MCDONALD  MARYUNO  PETRaEUM  ASSN  60  WEST  ST  ANNAPOIB  MO  21401.. 

MCDONOUGH  HOLLAND  k  AU£N.  SWTE  1275  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  200fl«._. 
Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 


PATRO  <  MCDONOUGH,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  AlEXAMMA  VA  22304 

DIMH  D  MCELnSSH,  SUH  103GN  IIW  M  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036.... 
ROBERT  H  MCEAOOEN.  1620  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #1000  WASMNGTON  X  20006.. 

JOSEPH  M  MCGARRY.  MUNSON  ROAD  FARMMGTON  a  06032 

PAUL  J  MCGEAOY.  475  RKERSIOE  DRIVE.  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

DONNA  Mi.  MCCa  1100  M  STREH.N  W  #870-S  WASMNGTON  X  20036... 

P  ANNE  MCCHEE.  1750  «  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  M  MCGLOTTEN.  815  ISTH  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 


PHYLLIS  M  MCQOVERN.  1875  EYE  STREH.  NW,  #800  WASMNGTON  X  2tXI06 

JEANNE  H  MCOOWAN.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #415  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

JEROME  J  MCERATH,  1G60  L  ST ,  NW.  #601  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

JOSEPH  M  MCGUIRE.  1501  WISON  BlVD  ARUNGIDN  VA  22209 

PETER  E  MCEUW.  400  FIRST  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20001 ___. 

MCHAU  COOK  1  WELCH.  PC.  1122  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUUMG  INDIANAraJS  M  46204.. 
MCHENRY  t  STAfFIER.  PC.  SUITE  401  1300  19TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


CUIENCE  M  MCINTOSH  J«  ,  400  RRST  y   NW  WASMNGTON  X  20001 

DENNB  MCNITOSH.  1771  N  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  MONTYRE.  ROOM  200  2020  «  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

WUIW  E  MCXENNA.  SUITE  500  2301  M  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20037 „ 

JANE  MCXENO.  1111  19TM  ST .  NW  SUITE  702  WASMNGTON  X  20036    

ROBERT  T  MCKRNAN.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036.. 
WHUAM  com  MCXEVENY.  30  ROCKEFELLER  PUU  NEW  YORK  NY  10112 


JAMES  D  MCKEVm.  SUITE  695  600  MARYUNO  AVE ,  SW  WASMNGTON  X  20024 

C  k  MACK'  MQUNNEY.  219  NORTH  WASMNGTON  STREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

THOMAS  I  MCXNEW  IR .  1100  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #140  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  D  MCUUGHLM,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036,.,. 

IIOMEL  R  MOmSam  WMRBON  t  MCUOO  2501  M  SI.  m>  NASMNGRM  K  20037.. 

Do 

Do — 


Do      - 

WlilAM  F  MCMANUS.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20004. 
JAMES  D  MCMILLAN.  1899  L  ST .  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  X 


KURT  CHARLES  MCMILLAN.  1010  WISCONSM  AVENUE,  NW,  #100  WASMNGTON  K  20007... 
WTMtYN  M  MCNAMARA.  633  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASMNGTON  X  200O4.. 

URAMIE  FAITH  MCNAMARA.  SUITE  2700  lOOO  WUON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

PATRKK  H  MCNAMARA.  1800  M  STREH.  •«».  #700  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

PETER  F  MCNESH.  1156  15TH  STREH,  NW  #1101  WASMNGTON  X  ?t)005_^-...^.^.....^y... 
MOttU  J  MCSHANE.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW.  #320  WASMNGTON  K  20036.. 

ROBERT  MCVOER.  2421  CAVENDISH  DR  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22309  

JOHN  K  MEAGHER.  1155  15IH  SI  NW  SUITE  1004  WASMNGTON  X  20005 -... 

JOSEPH  J  MEDER.  SUITE  UOO  1050  17TH  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

■EOTROMC  NC  3055  OLD  MGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  HWNEAnUS  MN  55440 

WUJAM  H  MEGONNEU.  1111  19TH  ST .  NW.  9TH  FLOOR  WASMNGTON  X  20036... 

RKWMD  A,  MEHUR.  1742  N  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 - 

UMBIY  MEHIHAFT.  23  N.  SCOn  SHERBAN  WY  82801  .^^^ 

MOEUi  MECR.  2001  S  STREH.  NW.  #520  WASMNGTON  K  20009.. 


MENDELSOHN  ASSOCIATES.  »C.  1826  JEEEERSON  PLACE.  NW.  #101  WASMNGTON  K  20036.. 

EDWAROL  *NI«iG;i522KS™EHNW  am836WASMNGtON^^X  


EamMw/CM 


BRASS  AND  BNOWfE  NGOT  iSTITUTI .. 
AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST 
AMERCAN  PETROUUH  INST 


COMPUnR  t  BUSINESS  EOUmCNT  HANUFACTUIBB  MSN.. 

YELLOW  FRECHT  SYSTEM,  MC  - 

UMTED  FOOO  t  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  MTl  JNON 

AERgSfAg  mSTRKS  ASSN  Of  AMEMCA.  IC 

coRnsco,  ic 

OATXCOI* 

NIB  REALTY  CORf 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  I  CO 

TRANSCANAOA  PIPEUW  LTD 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRK  ASSN 

FERnuSR  KSTITUTE 

COMMON  CAUSE  . 


AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  IBT1TUTL... 
COOKRATIVE  LEAOIE  OF  THE  USA.. 

ALLSTATE  ENTERMEES,  RC 

ALLSTATE  RSURANOCOS. — 

US  GlYMPK  COMMTTEE 

MEM  CORraiATXlN.. 


TBMCSSEE  RAUOAO  ASSOCUTOt 

MUER  I  SCHROEDER  MUMOPALS.  INC.. 
SANTA  ANRA  REALTY  ENTERPHSES.  MC- 

TRAI6AMERCA  CORnMTOI 

TRANSAHERCA  MTERWAY  CORP.. 
AMERCAN  PUBUC  HEALTH  ASSN .. 
AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST.. 


AMERCAN  MEDCAL  TICHNOIOGBIS 

STMSBUBGER  (  PRO  (FOR  DAILAS/H  NOITH  REGOMt  ARVQIT  BOND).. 

GKOCERY  IMNUFACTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

FRANOSCAWEI - 

COCMXU  COMPANY 

GUIE  t  WESTERN  HOUSTRB,  MC 

M0Btai.COM>. 


NAIOIAL  ASSN  OF  SWU  BUSMESS  MVESTMENT  COS... 

PKMOEKE  CAPnOl  OOBP 

AMEKM  COUMX  OF  UFE  BBURAMZ.  MC 

NEW  TOBR  STOCK  EBJIANGE,  MC. 

OOHHOM  CAUSE     

PNMDELPMIA  ELECTRC  COMPANY 

MIIOMl  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

UNnEO  GAS  PVE  UNE  CO. 


BROINERHOOO  OF  lOCOHOTIVE  ENGMEEIS.. 
AMERCAN  M}Ta  6  MOTEL  ASSN „.. 

CML  PtOTS  FOR  REGUUTORY  REHMI 


FEDERATXIN  OF  JAPAN  SALMON  FCHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSN .. 

TUU  RESEAROI FOUNOATKJN.  MC ~ 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CORP 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  UFE  I6URANCE  CO.. 


937  50 

47916 

1,400.00 

I1.2M00 

16JS3J6 


12.nO.02 


2.SOO.0O 


6.00000 

2.566.00 

200.00 

tiSOO 


3775.31 

1.744Jt 

2BB.7S 


13.03150 
■jjjiOJB 


2B4fO 

2J7147 


BROIMERHOOD  OF  RAftWAY,  AIUME  t  SIEAMSMP  CURBS 
JMX  MCOOMLD  ASSOCMTES  (FOR  AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CORPI 
JMX  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  MUTUAL  BENEFn  LH 

AROCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

CAMM.SANOUNG  GROUP 

COUNTY  OF  ORANGE 


CO)..... 


FRANKUN  REMFORCMG  STEU  CO,  MC 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATHN  COMMBSDR- 
OMNGE  COUNTY  WATER  OKTRCT.. 


SANTA  ANA  MVER  FLOOD  PROTECTUN  AGENCY 

AMEMCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSOMG  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

HAUCK  6  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHU  CARE 
MOTOR  VEMCU  MMUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTHN  OF  THE  Uj..  MC 

ICUBLEM.  MC 

MORAinY  M  MEDIA,  MC 

BUBUNCTON  MOICTBES.  MC. 

FOOD  MARXETMG  M5TTTUTE.. 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  uaO*  6  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSnMl  ONGANZAinS.. 

TOBACCO  MSTTTUTE. - 

AMEMCAN  RISURANCE  ASSN 

MTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATMN  OF  AMERCA. __ 

AM  CONOmOMNG  t  REFRKEIATHN  MSTTTUTE 

•MTOHL  ASSN  OF  RETMED  6  VETERAN  RAILWAY  EMPlflVEES 

ESTAn  OF  HABa  R  UDD  . 


FOOTHUS  PVE  LMES  (YUKON)  LTD.. 

NWA.  AN  /UERTA  CORP 

NOVACOR  CHEMCAIS,  LID 

PAIMIBERTA  GAS  LTD - 

RAtWAY  UBOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN.... 
NATKNAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS... 
CITIZENS  FOR  TAX  JUSTKE.. 


662  79 
6190 


2.103.00 
514.26 


it  00 


IJOOOO 

»7.»i 


46(61 
54123 

an 

60 
6641 


U.17 


41022 


12000 


2.m.00 


l.ttB.00 


16.120.00 
K.40 


450.00 
16.44iSt 


500.00 


4JM.9B 


4.437.B1 


1.12itS 


20.00 


600.00 


HOUSUY.  GOLDBERG  1  lANTARIAN.  PC . 

AILJEMENERAL  NUCLEAR  SERVCES _ 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MST.  MC 

AMERCAN  PUPWOOO  ASSN 


NATOIAL  FEDERATION  OF  MOEPENOENT  BUSMESS.. 
NON  COMMBSCNED  OFFCERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA.... 

SANTA  FE  SOUTHERN  PAOFK  CORP 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  MSURERS 

CMCAfiO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

UAf  TOBACCO  EXPORHRS  ASSN 

UNITED  EGG  PRODUCERS 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  00 

EXXON  CORPORATBN 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  k  CO 

TRW,  RC 

DOW  (XMCAL  U  SA 


1J07  57 
1.500.00 
7.150.26 
—■- 

250.00 


2.25000 
7,97011 
1.500.00 


S6500 
125.00 


NATUNAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVESTMENT  COl.. 

TECHNOLOGY  FOR  ENERGY  CORP — 

MXLSMAN  MSTRUHENT  CO. 

LTV  CORPORATION 

MTERLAKE.  MC 


E060N  EUCTRC  INSIITUn _- 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUKDERS  ASSN.. 

StRRACLUB 

CONSUMERS  UMON  OF  US,  MC. 
AMERCAN  PRESBENT IMES. 


WOLF  TRAP  FOUNOATHN  FOR  THE  PERFORMMG  ACTS.. 
NATUNAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERMIARIANS 


2500 
1.000.00 


2jm.n 


55451 
1600 


S70.9S 


20000 
19.043.73 


44.23 


5.00 


2.50000 


511.65 


6.500.00 
1,000.00 


670.00 


42910 
23387 


173.41 


January  31,  1985 
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OipnuMa  or  InMol  F*n| 


CHARUS  L  MERM.  1875  I  STREH.  NW.  #800  WASMNGTON  X  20006.... 

EDWARD  A  MERUS.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036  ..1 

EDWARD  L  MERRKAN.  6000  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20815 

Do 

Do       

MERRIU  LYNCH  «  CO .  MC .  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREH  NW  WASMNCfONOCiMW'' 
NANCr  JO  MERRia.  SUITE  600  1707  H  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 
JEAN  I  MESTRES.  1 747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASMNGTON  K  20i»s':: 
WILLIAM  M  MHHENinS.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PIAQ  DALLAS  n  75250 

MHZQER  SHAOYAC  (  SHCWAW,  1275  K  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005._  Z 

ORBSTOPHER  L  MEYER.  PO  Odx  818  ASHUND  KY  41101 S 

M  BARRY  MEYER.  818  CONNEaOIT  AVE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

URRY  0  MEYERS,  412  FIRST  STREH,  SE  WASHMCTON  X  20003 

ANN  A  MCHEL  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006.. 


EANkyB/OM 


THOMAS  A  MCHEUTTI.  1111  19TH  STREH,  NW,  #303  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

MIHUEN  MCHELS,  1101  14TH  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASMNGTON  X  20005 ZI 

"onaldamcmai,  suite  1032  425  13th  st ,  nw  washmgton  x  20004 " 

25  £2!!!!*'"  "iocatters  assn  .  200  douglas  blx  wcmta  ks  67202 

mifrcontment  01 1  gas  assn.  711  adams  office  bldg  tulsa  ok  74103 

paul  j  mkmm  sr.  815  16th  streh,  nw.  #310  wasmngton  x  20006 '.zzzl 

MUANK  TWEED  HAOUY  (  MCaOY.  1825  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASMNGTON  K  20006.... 

Do 

MIUS  t  STOCKBRCGE.  SUITE  500  1701  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUt  NW  WASMNGTON  Ximi 

Do 

Do 

ROY  H  MILLENSON.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASMMGliM'  DC  nois'I 


MILUR  k  CHEVAUER.  CHARTERED.  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREH,  NWWKSNMEJti'K  m».. 


Do 


MKLER  ASSOOAIES,  MC .  2500  flUE  ST  .NW  WASMNGTON  X  20007 

MILLER  CASSIOY  WRROCA  k  LEWIN.  SUIT!  500  2555  M  ST .  NW  NASHBBTDN  K  20037 

DAU  MILLER  4000  RENO  ROAD  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001. 

Do   

DAW  H  MILLER.  900  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20606" 
OEBORAH  mi  ma,  15TH  t  M  STS  .  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005  . 


TOBACCO  MSmUTL 

NATHNAl  CABU  TELEVBHN  ASSN.. 

CENTRAL  GUU  LMES.  MC .. 

GWERNHENT  OF  PUERTO  nCO.. 


NAinWL  ASSN  OF  RECYCLING  MWSTRCS.  MC. 


MUa  OF  DMKS  BNTTH  DEFECTS  FOUNOAlioii':; 
CmES  SERVa  OR.  t  GAS  CORP  . 


sg«j«mt PRCE  (FOR:  OAUAs/H  MJRiN RJiiiOimT''^^^ 


AUNMUH  ASSN 

FEirU28l  ISnTVTE _.... 

NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  MANUF/CTUR8B.. 
SOUTHERN  CAUFORNA  EDGON  CD„.-. 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSN 

NATBNAl  CATTIEMETS  ASSN 


RMAlfiAHATH)  OOTMNG  t  lEXIU  WOMHS  UWNT.ZZi'TZ 

CUrWRI  CORPOMTDN "«■..-. 

JOMT  TASK  FORCE  ON  FOeMl  FIMN  ASSBT  FOR  UN  STUDeilS" 

BUgl  AND  DECKER  MANUFMmMHG  COMPANY SZ^Zl 

PEPSCO.  MC 

PIZZA  HUT,  MC. ZZ 

ASSOQATliN  OF  AMERCW  PUMJSHERS "";• 

WUMARX  CAMS,  MC 

NATBNAL  ASSN  OF  TQWOBARY  SERVCES.  MC ZZZZZI 

TOSCO  CDRPOBATBN„ 

47TH  STREH  PHOTO '  '    '    

GUU  MTRACaASTAt  CANAl  ASM  ~~ 

TEXASGUU.  MC _ 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANLNA. 


2J00J0 
2J07J) 


41O00 


U3U0 


3.7S0.B0 
4,41013 

24SiB 
3.4I2J0 


U42.76 


(.500.00 


41U2 

24371 


GRANT  MRLER.  1725  JEFFERSON  OAVS  MGHWAY.  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

HARRIS  C  MIUER   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  #300  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

JAMES  C  MILUR  1616  H  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 _. 

JOHN  R  MILLER.  1/50  MUUNO  BURiXNG  CIEVEIANO  OH  44115 

JOSEPH  £  MILUR  JR .  1608  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

RKHARO  C  MIUER,  1101  14TH  STREH,  NW^#200  WASMNGTON  X  2O0O5i _ 

ROttRT  H  MIIUR,  490  lENFANT  PUZA  EA^T,  SW.  #2202  WASHMGTON  K  2fl024„ 

ROOM  MtLER.  1925  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

STEVEN  I  MRUR.  1607  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20009. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Ol.. 


W  KM  MUER,  735  NORTH  WATER  STREH.  #901  HUMUKEE  Nl  53202- 

CG  PETE  MRLCAN.  4360  NE  JOE'S  POMT  SIUART  h  33494 „ 

«HN  C  MRLMER  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

JOHN  F  MUS.  1875  I  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 
ROBERT  G  MtLS.  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FARIFAX  VA  22031 


MMERAl  EXPIORATBN  COAUTOI.  MC.  PO  BOX  15638  UKEWOOO  CO  10215 .. .. 

MINING  iRECUMATMN  COUNOI  OF  AMERCA.  1575  I  STREET  NW,  #525  WASHMGION  X  20005    "" 

MINNES0TAN5  FOR  PEAO  M  CENTRAL  AMERCA.  920  MOOUlf  MAIL.  RM  300  MMNEAP&W  55402 

THOMAS  B  MKANOA.  410  FMST  ST .  SE  WASMNGTON  X  20003 -~«™«       »««.. 

EDWARD  F  MITCHUL.  1900  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  MKi  

XJANNE  MmHEU.  2020  K  STREH,  NW,  #435  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

THORWS  F  MITCHEU.  1875  EYE  ST ,  MN.  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20006 ZZ 

STACEY  J  MOBUY,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

USS  *  SSS*  *  «SOCIATES.  810  18TH  ST.  NW,  #705  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

lERRENCE  W  MOOGUN.  810  IIIH  $1 .  NW,  #705  WASHMGION  K  20006™ ^Z 

Do 


DAW  T  MODI.  1701  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006.._. 
ROBERT  M  MOUTER.  1331  PENNSYIVANU  AVE,  NW,  #865  WASHMGTON  X  2O0e4_ 

ROBERT  A  MOIOFSKY,  5025  WGCONSM  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20016 

MCHAU  J  MOIONY.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2003L 

C  MANIY  MOIPUS,  PO  BOX  3556  WASHMGTON  X  20007 
HERMAN  J  MOIZAHN,  1600  WISON  BLVD , 
CHRSTOPNER  MONEK,  1957  E  ST . 


,  #1101  ARUNGTON  VA  22209. 
NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006. 


MOUEL  MONRONEY.  SUIH  2700  1000  WKSON  BLVD  ARLMGTON  VA  2220).. 

STEVEN  M  MOOOC.  910  16TH  STREH  ROOM  302  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

D  MOODY  k  CO,  MC  PO  BOX  55309  TUSA  OK  74155 

JAMES  P  MOONEY.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 


NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  WUBB  OF  HC  UA  - 
LTV  ABBSPACE  k  D0BBE  CO Z.. 

ocawiAi  oeacK  oonp 

NATBNAl  GMWGE 

STANOMB  01  CO  (OMD) 

MRERCAN  UGBN 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSN 

lEIMEOOMC.. 


AUJANCE  10  SAM  ENERGY _ 

AMBBCAN  HHAl  DETECIOBS  MAMflCIUlERS,  MC 

AUTO  MTBBMC8NA1  ASSN. 

OOAUIBN  OF  AUIDHOTIff  ASSNS 

SPECMITY  EQUMOT  WMIH  ASSN.. 


AMERCAN  WinC  BMUY  ASSN.  MC 

AMEMCAN  THEPNONE  I THEGRAPH  00 

SOUIWASIBM  UMBER  MNUFACIUnS  RSSN_ 

TOBACCO  BSmUTL 

US  0EFEI6E  COMMffTH 


NUCUM  Ben  COUNCl. 

POIOMAC  OECTRC  POWB  00 

COMHOtnY  EKWWGE.  MC 

GEOBGUMCnCOORP.. 


SSMO 


UtdO 


2J(Mt 


ISUO 


kg&n 


3Jt500 

lojniB 

770 


mm 

7SJB 


«L2t 

172SJ0 


12S.B0 
S2J3 


SUB 
2»U 


um 


mm 


62JB 


t  L  OU  PONT  OE  mOUlS  t  OD „  . .. 

■AHTIK  BBinUIE  FOR  RESEMCN  (  MOUSIRUl  OEVEUmnr.. 
AMBH^M  MST  OF  MBCWNT  SMPPMG 


TBRBCE  W  MOOGUN  t  ASSOCUTES  (FOR  MARtlME  MSIIIUTE  FOR  RESEARCH 
1  BnEIlHl  DEVHOnBTI, 

PONT  OE  nBUBI  CD _ 


LLOU 

GENBMl  ELECIRC  CO 

AMAIGAMAIH)  IMUST  UNON,  AH{» _ 

NATBNAL  RMl  ElKTRC  COOPOATIVE  ASSN 

AMBBCAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 

AMBBCAN  NAIERMAVS  OPEMIORS.  MC 

ASSOCMIED  GBOAl  CONIMCIORS  OF  AMERCA.. 
—  MC.. 


FEMMTRMOFMBiiiMOnn^^ 


AUN  J  MOORE,  sum  840.  1100  CONNECTKUT  AVE.,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 .._ 

FRANCIS  B  MObRE.  3003  BUTTERFnO  RMD  (M  BMOK  1  60521 

JAMS  I  MOORE.  1776  F  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON.  X  20006 _ 

WIUAM  D  MOORE.  10  DORRANCE  STREH  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903 

MORAUTY  M  MEDU.  MC,  475  RNOSOE  DRIVE  SUTE  239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115. 

VMCENT  L  MOREUl.  SWfE  180  555  NEW  JBISEY  AVE,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 .... 

OUDUY  DIGGES  MORGAN  U.  4900  BARONNE  NEW  OIIUNS  U  70115 

E  JO»a  MORGAN,  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

MM)  MORGAN,  1925  R  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006.. 


MORGAN  \aii  k  Boouus!  SUITE  (00  NORTH  1(00  H  ST..  iw  lisiiiGm  K'2^^ 

Do „ 

Do 

JEANNE  MORM,  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20062.. 


ROBERT  E  MORM.  600  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVENUE.  NW,  #354  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 

JAMES  A  MORRKL,  SCOTT  PLAZA  I  PMIAOEUWA  PA  19113 __ 

MARTW  S  MORRIS,  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

TESSA  MORRIS.  1819  L  STREH  NW.  #800  WASHMGION  X  20036 

*  PATRCK  MORRIS.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S _. 

JAMES  MORRISON.  21  DUPONT  CMCU,  NW,  #401  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

JULMN  K  MORRISON  M,  1015  15TH  STREH.  WW.  #(02  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WIIUAM  C  MORRISON.  2001  NORTH  ADAMS  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22201. 
VAURIE  T  MORSE.  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVE ,  SE  WASMNGTON  X  20003  . 


MCHAEl  L  MORTON,  Sli  16TH  STREH,  NW,  #501  WASHMGTON  X  20006„ „„. 

FRANK  D  MORUZZI  SUITE  500  1235  JEFFEIBON  OAVB  MGHWAY  ARUNGIQN  VA  22202 . 

JOHN  H  MOSEMAN   11224  UATHERWOOO  DR  RESIGN  VA  22091 

GEORGE  R  MOSES  1341  G  STREH  NW.  #202  WASMNGTON  X  20005.. 


RUSSEU  N  MOSHER  SUIH  160  950  N  CUBE  RD  ARUNGTON  VA  22203....„ 

Sa  MOSHER.  1660  I  SI .  NW,  #215  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

MOSS  ASSOOAIES.  INC.  2440  VMQNW  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20037 

LYNN  E  MOTE,  1015  15TH  ST,  NW,  #900  WASMNGTON  X  20005 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC.  1600  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
XIHN  J  MOTUY.  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE.  SW  WASHMGION  X  20024 . 


MOTOR  AND  EOUKWNT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTHN.  1120  19TH  ST.  NW  SUITE  333  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 
MOTOR  VEMaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCMTBN  OF  THE  US.  MC,  300  NEW  CENTER  BUIG  DETROIT  Ml  4(202..... 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  ASSOCUTES,  SUIH  8(0  2121  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

Do.  „ 

MUOGE  ROSE  GUTHRIE  AUXANOER  k  FERNDON.  2121  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037„, 

HENRY  K  MUl.  2025  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #926  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  MUUW,  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 


NATBNAl  CABU  IHEVBRM  ASSN,  MC. 

SMIIA  FE  MDUSnaCS.  MC 

WASTE  MAMGBKNI,  MC 

NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURBB .. 


GREATBI  PROWeC  CHWB8I  OF  COHMBCE.. 


OONGOUUH  CORPORATBN 

SOUTHBM  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 
AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


COMHUNCATBNS  NDRXOIS  OF  AMBHCA. 

COMMHTH  FOR  CAP  FORMATBN  THROUGH  DWBEND  RBMESIMOT.. 
CONSOUOATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO „ 


RNOU  FME  CHEMCAIS,  MC.. 
QUMBB  OF  COMHBKE  OF  THE  Ui. .. 
SOOETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AFPRABBS.. 
scon  PMfR  COMPANY.. 


ASSOCUTED  GOCRAl  CONTRACTORS  OF  AHEMCA.. 

SECURITY  PACnC  MIBNAL  BANK..._ 

SMPBUUBB  COUNOI  OF  AMERICA 

BUSBKSS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATBNAl  SECURtlV 

AMBBOOI  COMSULIMG  BONEDS  COUNCl 

MEAT  MPORTERS  COUNOI  OF  AMERCA.  MC. 


BBCFCUl  IMNAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMBBCA.. 
GODFREY  ASSOCUTES,  MC. 


ITAUAN  ABBSPME  MOUSTRCS  (USA),  MC 

CDAUnON  OF  MGMBI  QXCATUN  ASS5TANCE  ORGAMZATBNS.. 

M/VCOM,  MC 

AMERCAN  BOIER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

CKMN  ZEUfRBACN  CORPORATBN _ 

ASSOCMTBN  OF  BANK  HOUIMG  COS. 


NATBNAl  FBIBMTBN  OF  MOBOKNT  BUSMESS.. 


PUBUC  SERVa  COMPANY  OF  NEW  MEXBO.. 

UTAH  POWER  k  UGHT  CO 

BASm  ELECTRC  POWOI  COOPERATIVE 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CMNESE  AMERICANS.. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRUNE  (  STEAMSHIP  CUMS. 


SOOOO 


iOJO 


IMOO 

5MI00 

250.00 


fU3 


3.7SU0 


27SOJ0 


2J7&(0 
TSOJO 

mm 


\mm 


900.00 
2.000.00 
13.102.08 
2750.00 
2JMO.0O 
1,S5(.70 
10.009.00 
22422.99 


SjOHII 
5215 


10905 


1J64J6 


B1.7J 

ssoii 


\S3i 


2S2JO 


53176 


13.102.0( 
200.00 
16409 

1.55(70 
21(.(2 

5.4(153 
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ft|»BJl«i  or  MMdol  Hto| 


KMR)  J.  WUa.  1100  ONCCTKUT  M.  )M  (MSNMGTOH  K  ?003«. 

wen  I  MiM  » .  Ill  TOwiwu  »  an)  ««««5»* Ji'sj^ 
iwcT MUM.  1000 amcieuT  tm.m.  §m  washkctm  x  25536 


•oeciT  J  luuiK.  sum  mm  soo  imtund  tmui  sw  w«shmgton  dc  ?oo?4  . 
wTl  wuSTiMS  iwmsw  o»w  mkwwt.  #1000  /uuen*  v*  22202 


■JinFMMy  HOUSING  USOCUTON.  C/0  UZ  MCURI  1220  19TH  ST .  IM.  #400  NASHMEm  K  MtSL- 

wimv  I  wvmm.  m  wmn  w»*  (xymiv  «a  wsoi.     — 

JOHN  P  WBW.  1821  I  STKT.  m.  #710  WASHWgW  DC  200»^^. 

PMJl  I  WKW,  sum  514  900  it™  SI.  IIW  WamKW  K  20006 

laCHMD  E  BUWHY.  2020  «  ST .  KW.  #200  WASHWCTW  K  20006,^,,.^^.^^,.., 

MMMr  t  SCHKH.  sum  695  2550  ■  a .  »»  WWSWKTWI  OC  20037 

Do 

to 


ti- 
ll, 
k- 


QMKi  M  IMKIAT  182»  t  STKET.  Wl  WASHWGTOII  OC  iO036  __^  .j^^^..^..™™- 
GOROON  L  msmi  sum  1002  ISll  IfFflllSW  DOWSWCWMT  MUJETOH  W  22»J- 
MKS  I  mmkl.  ONE  FUIMGUT  SOME  SOUIM  WSHMSnH  K  20006 

IMUJMI  E  IMBWY  lOX  l«Si  AVE,  m  VMOMEIOR  K  20036 

IMMENCE  f  «m«.  6649  0U»  DOHMON  D«  ««««  «  "JO?^ 

WED  J  IIUT2.  1120  CONNKTtUI  AVt,  MT  <««SHWGraNOC  M03i^^. 

PAU  J  ■««.  1150  inn  SI .  NW.  IITH  ROOH  HASMBION  DC  20036 

GAIIY  D  WrEIS.  1015  IITH  SIKH,  m  HASHNGTON  K  20M6 


ia^tm/OmH 


CHiwui  coirounoN 

DKITAl  EflUWWn  OMWIttTlON 

MTDM.  HHAl  KKHAOn  ASN 

HimiS  EDUCATOW.  I  OMnMTW  UMN  OF  MDUl- 

GMMl  DYHAUCS   


SIATE  OF  KVAO*.  NUOiAX  WASTE  PHOCa  fffCE. 

STNmil  CMOKAl  CO 

•HTDMl  FCKIGN  ItAK  COUIX  NC 

SBMCE  ElBWtES  WTl.upN.  Aft-CB 

Ntnaw.  moo  nocosoiis  assn 

OKWO,  W.WAUIEL  ST  PAU.  6  PACK  I 

cuvEuk)  am  iKN  CO 


COMCCIUfTJUTUAl  UFl  MSUMNCI  CO.. 
MON  OK  LiSSOIB  ASSN.  K 

in  comuTor.. 


IMSSKHUSTTS  HUTUAl  UFl  MSUIANCE  CO.. 

MmW.  lEKHT  UR 

NATOMl  aUSMBS  AMOUrT  ASSN 

MTOMl  COUMH  OF  COAL  USSOB 

NEH  ENGUM)  MflUAl  UH  MSUMNCE  Ca.... 
nm  MUTUAL  LH  MSUMNQ  CO  

mam)  suga«  assn 

GTE  SnMT  COMMUNCAine  oov 

LIAI  SCGin,  MC/ENEDET  PmUCTS  ON.. 
WOCO  MY  «TCHai  I  PTTY 


(FOR  MDOML  MM  OF  SMU 


AIM  Y  NATAUN,  1150  CONNtCIKUT  AVENUE,  m  WASHNtGION  K  20036.. 

UNOA  «.  NAIOA.  1616  H  STWn.NW  WASHINGTON  DCJOOOe:™..;.™-. 
PTER  A  NALEWAK,  4  WORIO  ISADE  CENTEIl  NEW  YC«  NY  10O«L 


JOMR  L  Wra.  NAPH  AND  JENNMGS  PO  DNANU  W5  OEMCTISftU  S  M12 

^ZZ'~Z''~'Z~ZZ~"ZZ. 

niANCES  E  NATHAN,  455  nfTH  AVENUE  NEW  TOW  NY  IMlsHZZIZZZ 

HARDY  L  NATHAN.  1750  K  ST.  IM  WASHNGTON  DC  2O0O6..;^-- — 

RAYWM)  NATHAN  4242  EAST-WEST  HWY  CHEVY  CHASE  »  20115  -.,^... 

MTOML  raaHTUIlAL  CHtWAlS  ASSN.  1155  15TH  SI  .!!*«!3f<2!*K  20005.. 

mhonal  am carhr assn.  sum  7io  1730 ■  si .  nw *«»*"»« 2S«i.,vi7-.-- 

MTDML  ASSN  FOt  NEOCOmOOO  SCHOOLS.  MC.  335  LOCUST  ST  PmSBUIGH  PA  15211 

mSSi  ^  TON  5wSiSfflMS»35  »^^  WAY  gw«aB  v*ni5i 


NATOUL  ASSN  OF  AM  TDAFnC  SFEOALISh.  SUm  415  WHEATQN  PIA2A  NORTH  WHEAIDN  K  20102 — 
NATDMl  ^  OF  MCUn  t  COMUWCATOe  SUmjERS.  M.  23S71  HAOSON  TORRANCE  CA  90SOS- 

NATOW  IctI  OF  SmCG  9imSo«IOO(AND6ERS.  276  "FTH  "WW  IW  Y0«  NY  10O21 

NATOIAL  ASSN  Of  CHAW  DWG  STORES.  INC.  PO  BOK  W^^lfiEWa»Um\y  

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS.  SUm  136  1522  II  ST.  NW  "|SI'S!*!iF iS^i 


EiioiMl  ASN  OF  HOK  fOR  CWLOREN.  C/O  lALOlTT.  KCA8E  t  ASSOOATB  600  MARnAMD  AKt.  ».  3»  W. 

WMG  WASHNGION  OC  20024  ,^„  ^  «„_-.„.  «,  .«--„ 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  MSURANQ  BROKERS.  INC  SUm  7»  311  PKST  SUKETJIW  WASMKnM  K  20001 

NAimAL  ASSN  OF  HANUFACTURERS.  1776  F  ST .  "SJJJgSJSI".™"';.  Vi^iii^^ 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COS..  3707  WOOOWEW  IRAQ  PO  SB  M'«»«*"JHIK  *  *««».: 


ASSN.. 


MSMESS  MVESIMENT  COS,  n  ALJ 
WTOUL  RURAL  ELECTMC  COOPEIATM 

AUnWOTM  PARIS  REBUUERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANOKS  ASSN 

AMEIBCAN  BROADCASTMG  CO.  RC 

FERTUZER  USTITUTE 

«0IEEN  I  NAHALJN  (FOR  AlASCOM.  RC) ,...,,.;,.^. 

WTEEN  t  NAnALJN  (FOR  lEUPHONE  I  DATA  STSIBft  MC).. 

MTDML  GRANGE 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  t  COCOA  EXCHANO,  BC.. 


2.00000 

6J0000 

liOOO 

7Meoo 

1,00000 


2J00.00 
5,000.00 
4JI000O 


400.00 
250.00 
50000 
250.00 
4S«.0O 
50000 
50000 
50000 
30000 
500.W 
500.00 
50000 
I6,2i«.00 
TtOO 


I7UI 


10500 


20.00 


23235 


52410 
134.00 


Bteoo 

7iW 


BEmMIGE  6  OIAMONO.  PC  (FOR  t6|AS  OR  I  GAS).. .. 

MRE  COUNTY  OREGON  BUT  CORBBBSOI.., , 

aUE  CURED  IDBMCO  STAatiUinN  OORPORATVN  .._„ 
WTnWL  BEER  WNOlfSAliRS-  ASSN  OF  AMEKA,  MC.. 

NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRATf — 

FOOD  MARRHMG  MSIHUTE 

MUBAN  ElNRSd  UMON 


MTOWL  ^  OF  PENSOt  CONSULTANTS  t' AONMSIRAICRS.  RC.  Sum  300  3  PtDNONI  CENTER  AIUNTA  GA  3030S. 
MraUL  !^  »  mSSNG-HEAnNMOMR:  CONTRACTORS,  ^  B«  MM  F*L15  ORJW  VA22Mt. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  RWESWENT  TRUSTS.  MC.  1101  17TH  ST .  NW  SWTl  700  WASHNGION  K  20036 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES.  2011  I  SIREET.  NW.  #601  WASMNGION  X  20006 

wnoiM Ict! 5 reiwRAirrsERVKES. »c  \\ifmym>^n^^tumBu.>ik mu 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS.  SUm  300  415  2N0  ST.  K  WASHMCTON  K  20002 

NATOIAL  AUOOVBUAL  ASSN.  RC.  3150  SHBNG  ST  FAIRFAX  VA  2m 

NATOIAL  BRORER  COUNOU  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHNGION  X  20005 

MnONU  SSeS  WCRAiFT  ASSN,  ONE  FARRAOUI  SOU«  SOUJI  "WSgratK  20006^ 

NATOIAL  CABU  TELEVBBN  ASSN.  RC.  1724  HASSACHUSETTS  AVI.  m  WASHNGTDN  X  20036 

NATOML  CAITLEIBI-S  aSi.  5420  S  QUEBEC  ST  PO  BOX  3469  ENGLiWOOO  00  10155 

NAIXINAI  CmZENS  COMMUNCATOB  LOBBY.  PO  BOX  1176  IOWA  CITY  lA  52244 

MTOML  COM.  ASSN.  COAL  BlOa  WASHNGION  X  20036. __^ 

MTDML  COIimON  FOR  LOWER  PRCES,  276  FIFTH  AVE-  NEW  YORK  NY  ItHOl 


MTRMAL  COMM  FOR  OUZENS  IN  EDUOilOI.  SIRTE  (lOWWElAH  2li*«»W»l)MBlA  MO  21044^^^^ 
MTRWL  CORHR  ON  SMAU  ISSUE  MDUSTRML  DEVEIOFWNT  BONOS.  BOX  1.  900  SOUTH  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHNGION 

MTDWOaH  TO  PRESERVE  SOOAl  SECURIIY  6  MEDCARE.  1300  IJTH  STREF.  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20036...- 

MTDMl  OIMERQAL  FINANH  ASSOOAIDI,  ONE  PENN  PIAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

MTDML  COTTON  COUNOl  OF  AMER.  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPMB  IN  38182 v,.iis^;i  iiiS' 

MnOMl  OUNOl  OmSkULTURAL  EMPLOYERS,  499  S  CAmOl  SI,  SW  #411  WOMGION  OCJWXB 
MTOML  SunS  5  SAWNGS  INSTITUTONS.  SUm  400  1101  15TH  ^ .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  2M05^. 
MTOML  COUNOl  ON  SYNTHETC  FUELS  PROOICIDI.  1301  PENNSYlVANtt  AVE..  NW.  #325  WASHNGION  K  20006... 

MTOML  ELECTRKAL  MfGRS  ASSN  2101  L  ST,  NW  WASHNGION  X  20037 

MTOML  EmWtt  KNOTS  Wf.  SUm  303  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHNGION  X2W37 


4jiaai 


mm 


5,021.00 
90000 


2.ISU0 
2J6ii6 


2jaBLn 


St.12117 


1,2170 


626J2 


U2JI 


2,24112 
2J77J9 
1I.7S1S3 

jjJOO 
2JtBi00 

17.90 
2,2«.0B 


SiI2ll7 


1.4J7JS 


65J21S0 
37,63100 


MTONM  FEDERATON  OF  COMMUNTIY  DEVELOPMENT  CRtDIT  *K)NS.  M  )OHNS™m^9p3  IM  YWI  »»  10031,. 
MTONAL  FEDERAIXIN  OF  FEDERAL  EMflOYEB,  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

MIXlNAL  FERIRJZER  SOLUTWNS  ASSN,  8823  NORTH  MOUSTRIAL  ROAD  PEORW  «.  61615        _^.. t — 

MTDML  FOOD  PWcSSrS /CTM401  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #400  WASHNCTON  X  20005 

MTOML  TOttOirWEaiUNaL  MC.  100  EAST  42NO  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

MTDML  QRaSnI  FEED  ASSN.  725  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20005 

MTOMl  GRANGE  1616  H  ST.  NW  WASHNGION  X  20006 :.i:^::^-^-::i^: 

MTDML  OJARO  AS»  OF  THE  US   ONE  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  X  20001 .^^^.. 

MtoS^  iND<WI^TM»«TATWri«^aJm  410  IWO  ^WW'TAVt'm  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MTMNAL  UMESTONE  MSHTUTE.  INC.  1840  WIUON  BLVD.  #203  ARUNCTON  VA  22201 

MTOIAl  MUX  PRODUCERS  FED  1840  WIISON  BLVO  ARUNCTON  VA  22201 

MTOML  MOroSwTS  oA  »  AmS^  SKOKIE  BOULEVARD,  #101  NORTHBROOK  II  60062. 

MTOML  KitT^bSnG  COUNOL  1150  17TH  STREH,  NW.  #306  WASHNCTON  DC  20036^..........^..... 

IliiSStKSSSSWo^^KKS?^ 

SS^isra^suMs^^iwras^^^   


13,51IJI 
1,75000 


14,I42J7 


1,291.15100 
1,73S.00 


29$Jt2.00 


70156 
I.U7J5 

3jmoo 

5X500 


2.6II70 
4,15697 
1,75000 

"i"4J42.37 
44X1000 


15J)7aOO 
17,677.64 


295J79.00 


miiOML  OFFC  MACHME  DEALERS  ASSOCniM. 


5,464  04 

70O00 

3,039,66751 

5,86667 
12118 
21075 


23,11149 

16,05000 

2,71363 

1,495.05 

8,62400 


12,500.00 
120.905K 
12,000W 
20,573.43 
7,750.18 
1265 


5,464.04 
5.750.00 


5,86667 
12118 


23.11149 

16.050.00 

2.71363 

1.49505 

8.624.00 


10.022  50 


11.271.21 
20.57343 
7.75018 


25.00 


MTDML  RURAL  tUnW  OoSrMIVE  ASSN.  1800  MASSAOIUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHNpON  X  20036, 

MTOML  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS'  ASSN  SUITE  lOO  1448  DUKE  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MTONM  aSSlTY  TRWEK*^,  Tc  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORLD  TRAOECENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10041.. 

MTOML  S«MU  BUSINESS  ASSN,  1604  «  ST .  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20006 

MTXINAL  SMAU  BUSINESS  INDO.  RR  #1  AITXM  MN  56431 


MTOML  SOOETY  OF  PROFESSCML  ENGMEERS,  1420  RMG  STREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MTDML  son  DRINK  ASSN,  1101  16TH  2^"^  *«*!!S^J*JSl^'K,ii„  i«^^ 

MATTMAI  SXID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN    OTH  FLOOR  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTW  K  20036.. 

MTDM  TAX  ufiwDI  COMMmU.  5MM  WASHNCTON  ST.  #201  FAUS  ORJROI  VA  22046 


WESTMGHOUSEELKTRCOOIP.. 


6,58142 

50 

31,31132 


300.00 

1.737.00 


I.S39.a6 


10316.00 


D.00 


I2JOO.0O 


1.73700 
2J0000 
8.539  86 
5.212  76 
16.440  00 
4J7500 
1.046.57 


42,950.77 
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OrfMeilnar  MnduN  FHai 


MTDML  TRIE  DEALERS  I  RETREADERS  ASSN,  1250  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASHNGION  X  20005 

MTONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOQATON,  SUm  700  1655  NlYNN  ST  ARLMGIDN  VA  22209 

MTXMAL^RERCAN  WMXESAU  GROCERS  ASSN.  701  PARK  WASHNGION  COURT  FALLS  OtRKH  VA  22046.. 

XAREN  J  NEAU.  2501  M  STREH  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20037 

JEFFKY  NESELMAN  1010  WBCONSM  AVENUE,  NW,  #800  WASHNGION  tt  20007 

AUiN  NEEQ  JR,  1050  17TH  STREP,  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20036 


Dd.. 


NEECE  CATOR  t  ASSOQATES.  MC.  1050  I7TH  SntEH.  Mf  NIASMNGIDN  K  20036. 

Do „ 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


MARY  EUZABETH  NEESE.  1101  15TN  SI.  NW,  #400  WASHNGION  K  20005.. 
STANLEY  NEHHER,  1320  19TH  SIREH,  NW.  #600  WASHNGION  X  20036.. 
NERi  t  COMPANY.  MC.  SUm  400  900  17TH  SI .  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20006 .. 
Do 


NERX  MUUENHOli  SHIW  6  SOGER,  SUTE  410  1100  17TH  SIIST,  NW  NASNMGION  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do „ 

NELSON  1  YUDM,  SUm  500  1707  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

CAROini  B  NELSON  #2  MfTROFliX  OR  ,  SUm  500  BNliiNGHAMAi'iMW^^ 

E  COLflTt  NELSON.  10O4  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MARK  0  NELSON,  SUm  900  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 
THOMAS  C  NELSON.  1920  N  STREn.NW  WASHNCTON  K  20036 


A  S  NEMNI  ASSOQATES,  2501  M  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASHNCTON  X  20037 

NETWORK.  806  RHODE  dlAND  AVE  .  NE  WASHMGION  X  20018 

E  Km  NEUMANN,  SUTE  820  1 100  CONNECTCUI  AVE .  NW  WASHNGTDN  K  20036 - 

NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  MIL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LMES.  74  TRMITY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  NT  10006.. 

MARY  BENNEH  NEWBOUID.  122  C  STREF.  NW.  #875  WASHMCTON  X  20001 

LESLIE  F  NEWCOMER.  226  W  RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE  PHIAOELPHIA  PA  19103 - „ 

NEWMAN  6  H0LT7MGER.  PC.  SUm  1000  1615  L  ST.  NW  WASHNCTON  K  20036... 

THOMAS  I  NEWMAN.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSWANY  NJ  07054 

WIUAM  B  NEWMAN  ]R  .  PO  BOX  23451  WASHMCTON  X  20024 

NRHOIAS  JOHN  MOMS.  1620  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHNGION  X  20006. 


THOMAS  MOIEIS,  1101  14TH  STREF.  NW.  #200  WASHNGTDN  X  20005 

NKXERSON  MGRAM  A  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  1101  VERMONT  AVI.  NW.  #210  WASHNGTDN  K  20005 

PAIRKK  J  MIAN.  817  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHNGTDN  X  20005 

NISSAN  MOTOR  CORPORATON  IN  USA.  1919  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHNGION  X  20006. 

NIXON  HARGRAVE  DEVANS  t  DOYli.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1200  WASHNGION  K  20005 

Do.. 


BARBARA  0  NOCERA  955  L'ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW  #  905  WASHNGTDN  K  20024 .. 

A  ALLAN  NOE.  1828  I  STREF.  NW.  #710  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 

ROBERT  W  NOUN.  1303  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVE.  NW  WASHNCTON  K  20036.. 
WALKER  F  NOLAN.  111M9TH  STREF.NW  9TH  FLOOR  WASHMCTON  X  20036.. 

H  CHRSTOFHER  NOIDE,  2501  M  ST  ,NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

MCHOIAS  T  NONNENMACMER,  491  BROIOWATER  ARNOLD  MO  21012.. 

CHARLES  M  NOONE.  490  I'ENFANT  PIA2A  EAST  SUITE  3306  WASHMGION  X  20024 _... 

AJUA  J  NORREU.  1850  K  ST,  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20006 

NORTH  AMERCAN  EXPORT  GRAM  ASSN .  MC.  1800  M  ST  .  NW.  SUm  610.N  WASHNGION  U  20036... 

NORTHEAST  UIRJTIES  SERVICE  CO.  SEIDEN  ST  BERIM  CT  06037 

NORTHERN  TEUCOM,  MC,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW,  #605  WASHNCTON  X  20024 

CUFFORO  R  NORTHUP.  1120  CONNECItUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036.. 

MARY  lANE  NORVULl.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.  #695  WASHMCTON  X  20024.. 

P  MCHAa  NUGENT.  229  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGION  X  20003 

RALPH  D  NURNBERGER.  SUm  412  444  NORTH  CAPdOl  STREF,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20001- 

CO  NYBERG,  PO  BOX  800  AUSTIN  MN  55912 

UNNFH  E  NYQUKT.  8600  BRYN  MAWR  AVE  CHCAGO.  11  60631 

HUBERT  X  O'BANNON,  PO  BOX  23451  WASHNCTON  X  20026 

GEORGE  O'BEA  JR,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW,  #304  WASHNCTON  X  20006 

COUMAN  C  O'BRIEN.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE.  NW.  #801  WASHNCTON  K  20006.. 


XIHN  F  O'BRIEN,  CONNECICUT  PETROUUM  COUNOL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  CT  06103- 

MARY  EILEEN  O'BRIEN,  1800  M  ST ,  NW.  SUm  710  SOUTH  WASHNCTON  X  20036 

RAYMOND  V  O'BRIEN.  1600  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036  . 

ROSEMARY  L  O'BRIEN.  SUm  640  2550  M  SI .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20037 

THOMAS  H  O'BRIEN,  2600  VIRGMU  AVENUE.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20037..- 

DAVIO  S  OBRYON.  1916  WILSON  BLVO  ARUNCTON  VA  22201 

SHANNON  OCHESTIR  122  C  STREF.  NW.  #800  WASHMCTON  X  20001 

lAMES  J  O'CONNEU.  1701  PENNSYLVANM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004.. 


RCHARD  T  DCONNEU.  RKHARO  I  O'CONNEU  A  ASSOCIATES.  INC  3208  TRAVELER  SIKH  FARFAX  W  22030- 

lERRENd  M  O'dONiim  R,  444  N  C^^ 

WILUAM  B  O'CONNEU.  Ill  EAST  WAOIER  OR  CHCAQO  K  60601.. 

O'CONNOR  A  MNNAN,  1919  PENNSYLVANM  AVE.,  NW,  #800  WASHNGTDN  K  20006- 

Do - 

oo:i:-ZZZZ---Z"zziz!!z~zz~zi 


Dd- 
Do- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Do- 
De- 
Oo- 
Oo- 
Dd- 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 
Do„ 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Oo- 
Oo.. 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do.. 


li^inmlOmt 


CHGMBAl  MANUFACTUROB  ASBOCMTn,  MC 

GROCERY  MANUFKIUREIS  OF  AROCA  MC 

NEECL  CATOR  t  ASSOQATES,  MC  (FOR    ASSOQATDI  OF  SRML  BUSMBS 

DEVEUlFWr  CENTERSV 
NEEa.  CATOR  A  ASSOQATES.  MC  (FOR  MTONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOQA- 
TDI) 

NEEO,  CATOR  i  ASSOOAIES.  MC  (FOR:  SMAU  BUSMESS  UMTB)) 

ASSOQATON  OF  SMAU  BUSIKSS  KWflPMBT  CENTER! 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  BUSMESS  DEVEUHWT  CORPS. 

MTOMl  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANES  (NAOCO) 

MTOMl  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  RMSIMENI  COS. 

MTOMl  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOQATON 

SRMU  BUSMESS  UMTHI 

SOUIHEASIERN  UMBER  IHiiiiFACTUnS  ASM  (SUM) 

MTOMl  COUNOL  OF  SAMNGS  IBnTUTaS 

UAD-ZMC  PKIOUCERS  COaMTTTH 

ARAB  RSMBUC  OF  EGYPT 

HASHBIIE  KMGDOMOF  OBAN. 

NNGOOMOF  MOROCCO-. 


MTOMl  COUNOl  SOCHI  SHUBTY  HANAGDKRT  ASSMS.  K.. 

MTONAL  FARM  A  POWER  EIMPHBIT  DEMBB  ASSI. 

SENBR  EXEOmVES  ASSN _ 

BUS  IRANSn  CAUQB 

DMENSOI  FMANOAl  CORP 

METROPOLITAN  PNOFtRHS.  MC 

AMERCAN  SUBCONTRACniRS  ASSN 

E.  I  OU  FONT  DE  NERBURS  t  00 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


BRA2UAN  SUGAR  t  ALCOHOL  MSmUTE. 


BAITNORE  GAS  A  ElfiTRC  CO- 


AmOW  05IHMTHC  ASSN.. 


PMtADEinM  MTDML  BANK 

UTUTY  NUOiAR  WASTE  MAMGEMET  GnUP- 

MTOMl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

CONSOUOATED  RAI.  CORPORATBN  . 


ARBBCM  MSI  OF  CBmFCD  PUBUC  AOOOUNTMIS- 
AHERBAN  NURSES' ASSN 

SYSTEMS  CONTROL  TEOMOUKY,  MC -. 

AMERCAN  POSTAL  WQRKRS  UNBR,  AFL-CB-. 


AMERCAN  FREE  TRADE  ASSN.  MC. 
BAUSOItUM.. 


AMERCAN  HONDA  MOTOR  00.  MC- 

SIAUFFa  OCHBAl  00 - 

FlfFRESER«ASSN..._ _.- 

HXSON  ElKIIC  R6TIIUTE . 


CHEMCAL  WNUFACIURERS  ASSOQATDI,  MC 

TBRBa  W  MODGUN  t  ASSOQATES  (FOR  HWmME  MSTTIUTE  FOR  RESEARCH 
I  RBUSIRUl  DEVELOPMENT). 

MTONAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  INESIMENT  COS. 

AHOBAN  COUNOL  Of  UFl  MSUMNCE.  MC 


AI8BRCAN  lAMOIS  ASSi 

MTOMl  FED  OF  MDe>B8ENT  8USMBS.. 


OECIROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  OORPORATDI .. 


AMERCAN  BRAa  PUBUC  AFFARE  COMH- 

GEO  A  HORMEL  t  CO _... 

MTDMl  ROOFMG  CONTMIORS  ASSN .. 
CONSUDAIED  RAR  CORPORATDI.. 


UNTIED  PAPQIWORXERS  MTl  UMON 

\i^  lEMU  OF  SAVMGS  R6TIIUT10NS... 

AMERCAN  PETROIBJM  MSI 

DOW  CORNMG  CORPOWIOI..  

MURMIBNAL  TElfFHOME  t  TUORAm  OORHMATOI- 

O  RBUSTO,  MC 

HARRE  OOSOMIBN. 

AMERCAN  CHROPRACTO  ASSN-. 


CONCBBKD  WOMEN  FDR  AMERICA... 
CONTROL  DATA  CORfORATDI.. 


OBCOUIE  MANUFACIUR8IS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA.. 

MTOMl  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US  . 

KEIFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  UECTRC  OORP)- 

Ui  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSIIIUIIONS. 

AUJSOMUKRS  CORP 

AMERCAN  CUNCAL  LABORATORY  ASSN 


AMERCAN  FAMR.Y  UFE  ASSURANCE  00.. 

AMERCAN  MST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANR- 

AMERCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN. _ 

AiWCO,  INC.. 


ASSOQATXIN  OF  MOEPENDENT  TELEVEBN  STATIONS.  MC- 

AUTOMOTM  PARTS  A  ACCESSORY  ASSN...„ 

WMMM,  W^ M 

CENTURY  MEDW  CORP 

OTYOFMNMEAFDUS. 


OILW  RAOn  BflOAOCASTMC  LTD  ..- 

CM  INSURANCE - 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUUTION- 
COMMUNCATONS  COUNSEL.. 
DESIURU  SERRAUES,  MC . 


ELECIRONK  DATA  SYStEMS  CORPORATBN .. 

FARBHU)  MDUSTRIES.  MC 

GLASS  PACKAGMG  INSTITUTE.. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUOnO  RBD.. 
HEALTH  CARE  FMANONG  STUDY  GROUP .. 

HENNEPM  COUNTY 

HUUS  MEXBANOS,  SA 

MDUSTRWS  NEGROMEX,  SA  H  CV... 
INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNECICUT.-. 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSIIIUTl 

JC  PENNEY  CO,  MC.. 


ONI  COMM  OF  KNITWEAR  ASSOOATBNS- 

XISEPH  E  SEAGRAM  A  SONS.  MC-. 

KIMeERLY.aARK  CORP 

MERCEDES«EN2  OF  NORTH  AMERKA.  MC- 

MERRIL  LYNCH  A  CO.  MC 

MEXKAN  CEMENT  CHAMBER 


6J25i» 


aaejo 

6107 
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60L00 
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14J00.0O 
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500.00 


2.4$0il0 
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1,674.00 


17,210JI0 
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15J0 
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k- 
k.. 
h.. 
k- 
k~ 
k- 
k- 
b.. 


OMUS  MKRT  OtONNOR  JR.,  2300  1  ?4TX  MM).  {|IU3  MUKTON  V*  R2K 

GOKE  L  OXOMOR.  600  KW  IHNPSMK  AVENUC.  NW  IMSNMGTDN  DC  mm  — 
IBMMB  F  OXONMM.  100  FEOOHl  ST  BOSTON  IW  02110 


MTHX  C  (TOONNOR.  lUT  t  O'CONNOR.  K  1919  PEIMSnvXNW  KIL.  Mf,  #310  RMSHMETW  K  VUH.. 
k.. 

k- 
k- 
k.. 


THOMAS  A.  OWr,  SUH  1010  l&n  l(  ST,  NW  MSHMeTON  K  2000L. 


ASHTDN  J.  01XINKU.  50  BfAU  ST .  PC  ta  39t5  SM  FMNOSCD  O  941IS.. 

JMC  ffOUOT,  115  16TH  ST .  NN  WASMM6TDN  K  20006 

\l  OWM.  4400  WCMmUl  BIVO.  MR  «MSHRCTON  K  20007.. 


OV0{  ASNOOa  IVONS  t  NMO.  OK  FIST  MIOIM.  PUZA-SUTl  5in  CHEDfiO  L  60(03-. 

OiavBrr  t  HVOS.  IHO  M  Sr^  NR  WSMRBIW  DC  MR3i 

Do _ 

JUN  F  OTO,  884  COUiGf  l>fW«l»Y  DOOnUi  M)  20RS0 

SMUH  L  OWL  1600  M  ST^  NW  NMMRCION  DC  20036.. 


OWU  MB  Hfifi.  P.C.  SUAl  1110  1333  NEW  ItWSMt  M,  NW  NMSMNeniN  K  20t3l.. 

k — 

k ...~ 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


k- 
k- 


J  OfNB  TTOOIL  1120  COHNECTCUT  MfEM  MSHRCTON  DC  20O36.„. 
M.  DMNE  OTOOU.  SUHl  2300  1000  NiaM  BLVD  MUCTON  VA  22201. 

SIEPHBt  t  OTOOIL  1660  I  STKH,  R.W  VMSMRKTON  DC  20036 

HARRT  R  OBUyTSuON  SOUAIE  PtTTSSUNGH  PA  15230 

H  a  OOORBER.  1000  MtSON  SIVD  ARUNCTON  VA  22209.. 


BRADRXB)  a  OEUHM.  900  17TH  Sncn^NN.  #50(  NASHReiOM  DC  20006- 
to.  H.  OEFEN,  1730  M  ST,  NN  NASHRGTON  DC  20036.. 
OR  MVESTieiT  M5T.  PD  BO  8293  MAaRCTON  K  20024. 


PMRJP  N.  0(A.  1919  PEXNSnVANM  AVENUE.  MR.  #400  WASHM6TDN  K  20006. 
■ROME  D  OUMR.  1100  WSSMMSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHRCTDN  K  20036.. 

HM  E-  OUVER.  725  15TM  ST  »W  WASHRCTJN  OC  20005 _ 

»  TIE  OUVEl  1050  17TM  STtaT.  WR,  #650  WASJRNGTON  DC  20036. 

AUSTM  P  OJEY,  1333  NEW  IM«F5<RIE  AVE.,  NW,  #11M  WASMNIGTOR  K  20036. 
OENNB  11  OUEN.  485  I  STIST  OAMO  FAUS  D  83402 

k 


k- 
k- 

k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 
k.j 
k- 
k- 


VAN  II  OlSEN,  1156  ISTH  ST.  NW,  #1019  WASHRCTDN  DC  20006.. 
GOUU)  L  0I50N.  200  S  6TH  ST  HNEAnUS  W  55402.. 
IBCHARD  C.  (XSON.  1313  DOIUY  WOCON  BlVD  KLEAN  VA  22101 . 
mv  i.  OLSON,  260  IWaSON  Aff.  NEW  VDRR  NY  1X16.. 


am  ONSTAO,  SUTTE  300  1201  PENNSVIVANIA  AVE.,  IM  WASMMOI  K  20004. 
PWUP  a  OeTAO,  SOO  west  PUTNAM  AVL  OEENWCH  a  06I30.. 


FRANZ  M.  OmNMEMER  NMNERS  FORT  SOtifER  t  BOVER  1776  F  ST,  NW  WASHROM  K  20001. 

MCHEl  0R8AN,  lislSk)  STRET.  39TH  FL  NEW  «R»  NY  10004 

ORGAN  FOR  PiVTECnON  i  AOVANCEKNT  OF  SMAU  TEUPHONE  COS.  2301  ■  STKI.  MR.  #i30 

20037 
ABRMiAII  ORIOFSXY  1016  ISTH  STREET,  NW  WASMRI6TDN  DC  20036.. 

ELVKA  1  ORir.  SUOE  500  1050  17TH  St  JM  WASMRCTON  K  20036 

ORRKX  HEnMGTON  1  SUTaJFFE^520  CAmOl  MAU  SACRAMENTO  CA  95114. 


DC 


bi$mlOmt 


MUfI  I  SCHROEOER  MUNOPAIS.  ML. 
NATDIAl  COM.  CONSUMERS  AUJAMCE. 


MIKMAl  COMM  FOR  QUAUTY  HEALTH  CARL.. 

PAonc  TEifss  onup 

PRUOerTHl  MSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NMCA.. 
StCURTTB  WCUSTRY  AS5N 
SMRX  CORniATVN.. 


US.  TEiaOMMUWCATWB  SURPUDB  ASM.. 
WESTMSRXSE  ElKTICCORR.. 


HEW  YOR  UH  MSUMCE  COMRMPT.. 

FIBT  NATIOM.  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

AMBRCAN  SUPn.Y  ASSOQATm 

MCRCAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOQATRW. 
ASSOCMTW  OF  FOOD  MUSIRSS.  MC.„ 

STEE  TMM  R6TTTUTL __ 

TIMSPORTATni  UWYERS  ASSOCMTOI. 

AUMC  OF  AMEMCM  MSURERS 

B[CinaNATDMl.MC.. 


AHOICAN  FED  OF  lAROR  I  CONGRESS  OF  MMinMl  OKAMZMOIL- 

AMOICAN  SOC  OF  TRAVEl  AfiENTS 

AMBRCAN  RNSOO  CORPORATION , 

AM  TIM6P0RT  ASSM  OF  AMEMCA. 

AMAX,  RC 

SANM  FE  MIBMATaM.  CORP:. 


MARMBT  OOMMUMCATtMS,  MC... 

TBKNQ  W  HOOCUH  1  ASSOCS  (WRmME  RST  FOR  lESEMCH). 

RRKSIMBIT  COMPANY  MSTITUTt _. 

AUHHBIV  COWTTY  COMMBSOI 

HON  I  STEE  BSTITVIE . 


ASnCWTOI  OF  PROCRESSM  WKH.  ORGANUIOB-. 


AVM  CORP... 


KEI  RRXBTRY  AUWKE. 

COHBRM.' 


CRUH  AMBKA  UMJC 

GUSS  PAaUOHC  RSniUTE... 

HARWW  KRCAl  CBflB 

MARATHON  JMUFACrURM  CO- 
HAMOTT  CORPOMTn. 


MSSAC4USETTS  GBOAl  HOtPIM. 

MU  MUSHY  FOUBMni 

RMIHWEMUN  MUIIML  IfE 

PUGT  SOUND  POWa  8  UGHT  OOi.-. 

SEMS  Main  t  CO 

TEXAS  UTUIKS  SBMCES.  RC 

U.S.  RXNIAU  HAGUE.. 


WESnHGMOUSEBKTICCORP. 

NanpopooRP.. 

GBaUMOraRSCORP. 


■QUM  BANH  RA  MB  MBLDN  RAIOHl  CORP.. 

CWMMAR  ABRWg  CORPOWTBN -„ 

OWBSCOHMC  FMRGUS  CORPORATUN 

DMCI  SaiM  ASSOCMini 


Sim.  SERWCE  |»IU  BSmUIE 

NATnHl  MJML  BflnRC  C00PDUT1VE  ASSN. 

mam.  gnw  i  fbd  assn 

loatooLMC. 


laSUF  JMk.  \Sm  t  MACME  (FOR  SHPPWG  CORP  OF  RBM.  MC).. 

AETM  RBURANCE  CO -_ _ 

MBCAN  lAHRBB  MSUMCE  OF  FUROR...- 

CSnEMRAl  RBURANCE  COMPAMY 

OMCTBI  OAR  MSURAMCE 

FUWSIS'  MUTUAL  MSUMNCE  CO 

F0RBB5T I6UMD  CO 

GKAT  AMBRCW  I6URANCE  COMPANY. 

MMWDBMA  RSURNR2  COMPANY 

MORSAMIO  CO... 


mam.  farmbb  unbh  property  i  casualty  rburamce  oo. 

STATE  FMM  FME  AK)  CASUALTY  CO -..- 

STATE  FMk  RBUkNCECpMfpf _ 

STATE  FMM  MUTUAL  AUTOMORRf  MSMMR2  CD — 

TRNVBBTS  MBBMRTY  OF  RHODE  BU» 

TtimaB. 

01  KT  SUGAR  ASSN 


PIUaURY  COMPANT. 
DYHHfCTRON  OORPORATn.. 


AMBRCAN  PAPER  MST,  RC.. 


3,000.00 


1.100.00 


im» 


mm 


1(.174J4 

i2s.n 


32&n 


4jao.oi 


3M.n 

2.000.00 
2.500.00 


IflUR 


wiat 


IIIJR 


TEXAS  AM  CORP  AND  CONTMBtTAl  AM  UNO— 

CORTMX  DATA  CORPQRATOI 

COMMEXZBAHK  AG. 

AMEMCAN  EXPRESS  COl 


NATBNAL  FEDEMTION  OF  FEDBIAL  EMPIOYEES- 
GETTY  OR,  COMPANY 


LAW  OFFCES  OF  JOSE  ORTU-MUTT,  SUHE  610  1101  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHM6IDN  DC  20005. 

DAW)  S  OSTERHOUT,  1000  WRSON  HMfVARO  ARUNCTON  VA  22209 

HRJEAH  OTAAA.  19001  SOUTH  WESTERN  AVE  TORRANCE  CA  90509 

J  F  OTERO,  815  16TH  STRET,  NW  WASHRCTDN  K  20006 

KEVII  D  Ofr.  1776  F  STRET.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

WLAND  K  OUEUiTTE,  1660  I  ST,  MR,  #501  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

CUFF  OUSE,  1800  IK&ACHUSETIS  AVE.,  NW  WASHRCTDN  DC  20036 

GENE  t  OVEIIBECK.  1101  17TH  STRET,  NW  WASHRCTDN  K  20036.^.,,, 

lACX  W  OWEN,  SUTTE  500  444  NORTH  CAPITd  STREET,  NW  WASHRCTONOC  20001 -. 

WBERT  W  OWEN.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRN2  STRET,  NW  WASHRCTDN  DC  20007. 

Do - 

THOMAS  1  OWENS,  PO  BOX  12266  SEATTU  WA  98102. 

WRllAM  H  OWEIS  JR  .  1111  14TH  ST.  NW,  #1200  WASNM6T0N  DC  20005. 


WUJAM  J  OWENS.  1745  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HCHWAY,  #511  ARUNCTON  VA  22202 
KATHERME  ANN  02ER.  ONE  DUFONT  ORCU.  M).  #300  WASHRNITON  K  20036 
R  RAY  PAABO,  SUITE  GOO  1667 II  ST,  NW  WASHRCTDN  K  20006 


MOPC  MW^EMENT  DYNAMCS  CORP,  SUTTE  107  910  FIOEM  80  SACRAMENTD  CA  19131 . 

lf£  W  PAOEN,  PO  BO  201  TUISA  OK  74102 

HOMY  H.  PACL  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVENUE,  NW  WASHRCTDN  K  20036 

JOHN  a.  PALaSuO,  210  UITU  FAUS  STRET  FAUS  CHUM3I  VA  22046 

HENRY  S  PAIAU,  201  N  WASHRCTDN  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BRADLEY  D  PAUM,  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FARIFAX  VA  22031 

PAUIMBO  8  CEMIEU.  «C,  11  DUPONT  CMOi,  NW  #700  WASHRCTDN  K  20036. 
Do - 


nmOMD  MAYORS  ASSN „ 

nRn  JOOSPAa  soTDR 

TOWTA  MOTOR  SAlfS,  USA.  MC 

MOTHBRflOO  OFMLwAY,  AMUNE  t  STEAMSMP  OBRS . 

NATOM.  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

GBOAl  MOTORS  CORP 

MTBMl  MMAL  EliCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

AMDM>N  AJRUNES.  MC 

AHBBCAN  HOSPITAl  ASSN.. 


GRAY  I  CO  PUaUC  COMMUNCATIONS  RdX  MC  (RX  REFUHC  OF  ROKA) .. 
GRAY  I  CO  PUeUC  COHMUNCAraMS  MX  MC  (FDR:  REPUBUC  OF  IWREY).. 

DOUM  SAVRCS  BANK.  T  AL 

AMBRCAN  DENTAL  ASSN. 

IMRIFNnUlEO  mUSRC  RBT 

U.1  STUDENT  ASSN 
SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES.  MC 


PU8UC  StRVn  COMPANY  OF  ORIAHOMA.. 
ATIANTK  aCHFIEU)  CO 


AMOKMt  CONG.  ON  SURVEY  I  WPP./AMBI  SOC  OF  PHOTOGRAMMEIRV- 

ITMEO  OFFCERS  ASSN 

U.l  DEFENSE  COMMmH ._. 

AMERCAN  SOC  OF  COMPOSERS.  AUTHORS  8  PUBUSHB8. — 

OISTRUD  SPRBIS  OOUNCR.  OF  THE  US,  MC ™ 


500.00 
200.00 


i.4Min 


3J12J5 
Hist 
2iUl 


SM2 

IsiS 

lltJS 


1.11161 
17117 


i.on.M 

172.00 

3.600.00 

2500 

2.125.00 


255.00 


4J12SO 

i.om.oo 

900.00 
3.234.00 
1.000.00 


11J35.05 
1.152.00 
2.4O0.0O 
20J6875 
I4J00.00 


IMLOO 


vaua 


672.87 
56711 

inoo 

8500 


2.42tll 
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~^                                                   OrpiBilin  or  MMM  Fili« 

Ea|M)>/CM 

kcNMi 

rjiin  II 

Bo 

mvm  scHooi  tmspdrtahon  assn 

k 

RJ  RFYNOUS  TOBACm  CD 

lUMttt 

Do 

SOUnnN  CMfORNA  RAP«  TRAHSn  BKIHrr 

MBUO 

BENJAMM  L  PAUMBO.  11  DUPONT  ORCU,  NW.  #700  WASNMGTON  K  20036 

■tSIHBIUS  tLKIK  □»                                  

GERARD  PAUL  PANAK).  WEBSTER  CHAHBEtUM  t  BEAN  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  HASHRSIDN  OC  m» 

ITAR  BAKERS  ASSR 

PETER  J  PANTUSO,  7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE.  #514  HCUAN  VA  22102 

MTXXIAL  ODMKnONERS  ASSN  OF  THF  US 

AJMl 

1.271.4I 

JAMES  t  PANYARO,  1346  CHESTNUT,  #800  PHRADEUW  PA  19107 „ _       ... 

GREATER  PHRAOFUHA  (MMRFR  OF  OOMMFKF 

PAPERBOARO  PACXAGRCCOUNCR.  SUTTE  411  1101  VEMMMT  AVENUE.  NWWNSHRCm  DC  2«00S..    

G  OUVER  PAPPS,  NJ  PETROUUM  COUNCR  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  0860* 

AinCAH  PniUUH  RBI                   

STEPHEN  J  PMtlioiS,  IMIO  «  STRET,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGION  K  20006 

HERSCHEl  I  PAKlS,  460  TWM  CITY  BANK  ONE  MVERFRONT  PUCE  MJRTH  LITTU  ROCK  AR  72114 

NEW  YOH  Snn  EXMWKf.  MC .                  

AMBKAH  PETMlflNI  MST 

AUN  A  PARKER,  1050  31$T  STRET,  MR  WASHMGION  K  20007 

ASSOQAinN  OF  IRUl  lAWYHS 

sjnn 

mm 

IBM 

XWN  N  PARKER.  IIW  OONNECTKUI  AVE.,  NW  SUITE  620  WASHMGION  K  20036 _- 

HOBR  OR  CORP 

CARm  PARKS,  633  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  MR,  #600  WASNMGTON  K  20004..  

AliSTATE  MSUMNCE  GROUP 

1.417  Jl 

2M.M 

ijmm 

KEN  PARMElfE   1448  DUKF  STRFT  AlfXANDRU  VA  77314 

NATIWU.  RURAL  IftlER  CARRHT  ASSN. 

CHARLES  C  PARTRBGE.  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRRCFKU)  VA  22151 

NATDUl  ASSN  FOR  UMFIMMFD  SRVRIS 

PASXUS  GORDON  t  HYMAN.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 .            -_ 

NATUMl  mSL  PUBUSCRS  AS9I,  NT 

DAVB  J  PASSAMANECK.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 

IMRIEIS 

UMRB 
SItJt 

274Jt 
3J21.S 

UR47 

RKHARO  ■  PATTERSON,  1800  M  ST ,  NW,  #7W  SOUTH  WASHMGION  K  20036 

DOWCHOmLCD 

23tJt 

WlllAMN   PATTERSON    1111  PfMRYIVANUAVF    Mi  IIIA.qMRT0MOC  20(104       

GENEML  ElfCTHC  CD.    . 

KFNTDN  H  PATTR  3150  SPRMC  ST  FAMFAI  VA  270.11 

MTIMAL  AUDRMSIAL  ASSN.  RC 

lUVn  1   PATTBDM    I7M  I  ST    MV  WASMWrrON  PC  20006 

HEALTH  RnMAWT  ASROQAIRM  OF  AMHCA  RC 

PATTOR  MIGGS  t  how,  SUITE  MX)  2550  ■  ST..  MR  WRSHHCrON  OC  20037 . 

ABPmnimtciffnms  inc          ' 

Do 

AMMMBKA.MC 

1174 
2Gi< 

a 

Do   

AKAl  AMBRCA,  LTD 

.4f 

k 

AUMMUM  COnWV  OF  AMEMM„ 

k 

AMBRCAN  RRDADOISTME  m,  RC 

k .    -.    

AIOBMI  COUEGE  OF  MORTGAGE  ATTDRKYS 

k 

AMBKNI  CONGRESS  ON  SURVFYME  t  MAmc 

k 

■^Hi""  ^*»*f <Hf  CO 

k ..„    __    __            _          __ _       

AMBBMI  HOME  PRODUCIS  CD 

AHBKMI  HIBIMTIWIL  AUTOMDMU  KAIfRS  ASSN 

k 

ANBK8N  HAtmME  ASSN. 

k 

■WW^  "MWO^'W^ 

k 

AMBRCMI  PURUC  POWER  ASSN 

ntn 

Oo                                                                                           

AMOCAN  SOC  OF  ASSN  FBOIIMF} 

no  

ARMED,  RC 

Do       

ASOQAtaOH  DF  ATUCAKMK  Of  GUATFMAIA 

n>         

AiSmAlipi  OF  1^4  lA^TFRS  OF  MHCA 

2.MUB 

ILSI 

k 

BABCOCX  8  RBOHN 

Dt                                                                                      

BASC  RBUSIRB  CMjnON.  ML 

C  F  HEML 

1)0                                                                                                                                     . 

RRSN 

Po       

Po 

RURHEinN  RtiBIRR.  NT 

CAlfOM  STATE  UMMSnY 

no 

CARTFR4NAIIA£F  CD 

k 

CASHF  t  COORF,  MC 

k 

OiCAfiD  ROMD  OPridiB  FVIANS 

Ik 

QffVSIFR  (^WnRAIRM 

Po 

COtUm  RM  lOW  RK9MF  1  MODFRAIF  MEOMF  HIUtHB 

do 

ooMinnN  m  lAinMi  AMHar 

Ite 

ffflimnVafr 

LI2 

Jl 

n.                                                                                                    

LWMWIlU  OF  RWRM)  SMP*n!i 

no 

fiOMPUIIR  DFA<FK  1  iF«nR  ^<«)n4T|nN  mf. 

Ik 

munm  df  state  nwaFRS  o*  rff'Twr 

k     

(RIIYFVF  SHOPPERS  (Tn 

irnrn 

SIMS 

no        

ENFRGY  RFSFARCN  ODRPWTai                                     

no 

RW  eURFD  TOBACCO  CDOTRAIIVf      

k 

fVA  PHOip  F^M  USA   NC                               

»M 

Jl 

no               

GEORGM  ncnC  CORP 

no                                                                               

GRMT  UffS  DROGE  1  DOCK                   

Oo   .                                                                           

GTFSnWI                                          

k _ 

HAYT  HAYT  t  UMDMI 

k _    _.       „    _.    _    __ 

MTKM  MfS  CORP  OF  4MFRICA 

33tN 

7it 

Do , .., 

HOFflMi  t  IMOCW 

Po         

tF  HUT1DN  UFE  WSURMCE  COMPANY   

stut 

k 

IC  MWMUS                                                        

k                                     : 

RRTITVTE  OF  SCRAP  HON  1  TlfTl  NR^ 

2JBRJR 

k                   ,       ,     , 

k                           

powqpat  lOMifnN 

Pt                      

wm  AIINMIM  1  niFMinM  CORP 

k — _       

KBRnOP  USA  CDRPOMTim 

vm 

Jt 

k 

LMJWRY  Oi/VMIG  CDWCR                          

Pt                     

UIDP  MC 

Oi _ 

loss  IKFRW  DfflUCnO"  CO'*N''ff             

Di                _  __        

IMS  MC 

p(                                 

IMOb  MC 

Pf 

IMTni{tlfr<  HFCRC  CORP  OF  AMHICA  

74LS 

a74 

IL4I 

Di 

aMXBL  OORPOF  AMEMO 

1.44 

Do 

Ml  llliniMIIIIMftllflHi  III! 

D( 

MCMTOSH  omMP'Tni 

Di .._    _         __ 

MEAD  CDRPORAiqM              

^           ,              

MERCK8GQ 

Pi                                               

MRMMI IRURAHCE  ASSN 

IZJB 

Pi                                                         ,           ,            

MnfURffH  nnnr  uiES  OF  MER^A  MC                     

IMJt 

^3I 

Pi 

MOMTTA  MTAIS  CORP 

Pi 

NAKAHCHI  USA  flDRP 

U.7S 

Jl 

Pi ,., 

mHOML  ASSN  OF  CWMH  DRUG  ^TpafS 

Pi                                                                                                                 

wmmi  ASSN  OF  reth  n^oiGiim 

Pi                             __    _    

NAiniHl  CAMF  TElfviSRW  ASSN  MC 

44UD 

Pi                                                      ,  .      , 

mTnmi  MMME  MENS  ASSN 

i3sajt 

Pi                                                                                                                   _    .. 

mmw  SOFT  PRMK  ASSN 

k 

IIl92 

Jl 

Pi                                                 ,.„, ,..., 

ifw  npCf?S  C" 

Pi __  _    

NORTx  WRTrOivAiiiiiff 

Pi                                                                                                         

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 

Pi                                         

ONKYO  U.SA  CORP 

(Jt 

.IS 

Pi 

OSGBUU  SHIPS  MC 

Pi 

OmiSEAS  NKITARV  SAIFS  G*nP 

Pi                                                            

PENWmCD                                             

Pi                                   

pif|i|fE»flFr™w«(ii<A)ir 

%■ 

a 

Pg                                                                                                  

Pg                                                                                                                                                                        .          

PROCTER  I  GAMBLE 

Ite 

PROFESSOML  SERVCES  COUNOl         -      .—    .        _     - 

Pg                                                                                                                 „      _           „      _           „. 

REAOEJrS  DCEST  ASSN,  MC. .             —            _         _ 

IW                                                                                                                                                         

OgnmOP  MpliSTff*  p^  CfflM 

Pi                                                                .,., 

RDWUQUE  OUAITI 

RTAR  TAX  COMMITTEE -_    - 

SOOJO 

IW                                                                                                                                                                       - 

Pi                                                                                                     

MCE  MRiERS-  ASSN 

Oi                                                                         

ROCKWEU  MTERNATXMAl  CORP 

Pi                                                             _.            „.    

RORER  GROUP,  MC 

k ~                     — 

SANSUI  EECTRONCS  CORP - 

1        iin 

» 
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OVKUM  >  MmW  fiki 

f/ntmiam 

■Mm 

Liiimii 

(ta                                                                                                                                              ...... 

SANYO  tUCTRIC  MC „. 

3M.76 

7(5 

Pi                    ,     ,            ,                ,                                                                               

SCHERM&PUXIGH  CO __            

H 

SHARP  EUCTRONKS  CORP  

SllMRV  TtAIRPrWT  ISSN          

ISUI 

3.U 

(t 

Pf                                                                                  

SfflY  OlRPmATlO*  OF  MFm 

2I2J0 

ill 

If           ,     ,     ,   ,                                            

siyimnwp                                

Pt                                                                                            

ST    a  MHFIA(.S  CORT          

(^ 

STATE  OF  LA  OEPT  OF  COKSONUOI 

nn                                                            

STEPHENS.  IK . 

Oi - 

Pt                                                          

STiiiRTPWMiimrTnis 

SUTAMTAn  W  MAN                 



k                                                                                                 

SYsmi  ffliMiiATm                            

" :::: 

TIIIU.SA  CO* 

NJ4 

12.74 
124.«l 

in 

■•                                         

IHNMAFIFmnMSnWf 

jt 

s • 

IIKMNU  AMFRTAN  WT 

277 

Pi                                                         

MS  IfEUVMRMANUFiniMFKAHi 

Pf                ,     ,   ,                                     

JMTFD  RIANDS  Cn                                                        

h                                                                                      

IMTED  PIANT  01*11)  MMfRS  A.^ 

Po                                                              ,„ , 

Ifi  JVC  awmATDN 

201N 

4M 

Do 

/FISS  AVOWS  SYSTEMS  RC 

•«o*Ew  4  nwL  i«7;  m  fnsr  m*  #f«o  imwK>m  k  »m 

CUF  1  WnERN  MtNA^nmr  CD 

1,000.00 

4S.14 

PMJl  MSTWS  MMFSnr  1 IWUBI.  si*  FUn  lOSO  TNOWS  KTOSM  ST..  MT  WSWBOI K  20)17  .„ 

AMERCAN  TELEPHONE  I  TEiaRAPH  00 

Do                                                                      .     „ 

CMVOMIA  PONTIAIB  CFMINT  CD         

Do                                                                 „.. 

GArcomuiUN 

Pg                                                                                                                                                 

H  UFE  RSUMNd  COMPANY 

Of 

oaFTMDVF  pawn  cmp 

Pd 

SECUOnY  IJFE  OF  DENVER 

PAUL  mi^  mnm)  mwmn  t  rj«mm  \m  wsMnrfm  m  m  wtmsm  or  mm 

HFKFIFCrRtWKSUSA    wr                  

mso 

Do 

LARRY  E  fmXX  2111  EBtNHOMR  AVIMJE  H£fMtOI»  VA  ?73l< 

NAUMAl  SP*  1  POm  RBTTTUTF                                 

LGUS  fl  MMJUCX.  1901  NORTM  FCRT  MTIR  MM  MUNGTON  VA  mm         

GAS  APPUANCE  MANUFJtfTMERS  ASSN.  MC 

RKWRO  A.  PAVSOR  SUITE  135  1415  EIBRIR2  PAYIK  n)  ST  I0*n  1*0  I(1«I7                             

FIST  CAPna  ASSOOATES    GATEWAY  MC 

Mars M  nwT  >   inifi  ifiTH sr  iMWA.<iHMTnw nc  TDOit               

NATDUI  FEmAnON  W  FFOTRll  FMnnvrF$ 

I.7$J.07 
2.1lli2 

LEEANN  PELMM  WfS  M  STREET  NW  WASMHRTm  DC  TVOKr                                  

(mMwcMnE                          

PELTQM  RESEMCN  CENTER  1440  S  KME  STREET  VllffiTW  VA  7770?                             

jjipje 

MUMBERTO  R  PEMA.  lis;  I5T>I  ST   ■<<*  <«A,S»iCTO>  nr  7000<i 

B»ii«nE  m                                         

moo 

rRis  PEPM  1346  CHESTiitIT  #inO  <»«I.AHIP4A  M  19107                              ,     ,, 

GIUTER  PMLAOFIPHM  OMMKR  OF  (HMnCF 

NOMfL  1  PDMCIIM  1K7  E  STREET  fW  WASMHRTTM  DC  TOOOC                     

ASSOOATED  GFNFIAI  CDMnAODK  OF  AHFIKt 

PENKSnVAMU  PONER  t  UGMT  CO  7  It  9TH  ST  AUENTOM  PA  lilOI - 

MCiTI 

DOMMC  V  PEMSWERE.  I'OO  R  St   IM  WASHmm  PC  TOOOf                                        

nnmitSA  ht 

ijoeoo 
2m.it 

(SIEfiORV  M  PENMEW  1100  CWWCTICIIT  AVE   RW  #1)40  HKMffiTn>  K  70O3t        

SANTA  FE  HmsiRR  HC 

PEPPER  1  COnUZM  1"«KST    W  WASWffiTD*  DC  7000«                                                     

SAmUTE  SYNDCAIEii  SYSITMS  HC 

V^MjPEMMJR    I"eMASSMWSETTSAVE    M*  "fSf^MnrO*  DC  TOOlf 

MGMMY  (BFIS  FFDENATn  FTW  SAfFTY  1  MminV 

PEMTO  OUERII  t  PWCO  PC    1140  COHWCTinff  AffNUf  NW  #440  HASMneiW  R  TOOM 

AMnCAN  CDUEGF  OF  NFlMDRYCMVMIMACaiaBY 

Pt 

AMBKAH  PIOTESTAIIT  HOITH  ASSR 

pt.                         ..    .                                           

MilRAN   fl  IIMIIIIIMAIIIIII  1  IIIIMNIAI  IIIKHIIHI 

? 

cniiiiiiirn  i^aitu  REsnnrES  m. 

pt                                                                                                            

RNMSmi  IMHSDH                                                               

Pf                                                            

t^nqiAt  A.f!^  OF  A(CWXSM  thatment  MimAlK,  HC 

p(                                                                                 

SAMAIHAN  WAIIN  SFIMCE 

Do                               

vm^  "c                           ,    ,  , 

Dv 

nKVTY  (IF  REM  ESTATE  APPIMSERS 

ijn.7s 

3.40 

PEROe  CK  STONI  OUEN  1  MIUWB.  SUIE  1700  1110  VDHBRT  /WEME.  MT  HMIgaTBI  K  THtS 

■MiiKini  WWTISM   IT 

ROetRT  K  PEMMS.  1100  COMNECnCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  70036 

OMV^FROMP                                       

ISJIPMI 

2.450100 

TWMAS  P  PEIRK  ■  laOO  KRCANTHE  BANK  1  TRUST  BUUMG  TW)  HOnK  PIAU  BAIIWME  ■)  71201  .... 

wiriM)  SAMCS  awn  fBUMn  cov 

GARY  J  PEROeON  4S3  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUt  SE  WASHMGTCN  OC  70003 

PENEPCW  MAHicniENT  C0R>mAT<bN  or  ^no 

;s&« 

FRMFSTUCMlfl  PEUFY   l|7STqANIAVEMf  a^  #yu  Tranim  ONTJMO  BM  TV) 

riaAnAamiiiinimAnntAii                               

JEffRY  L  PERUIAN   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHWGTON  DC  70062 

^3/nma  V  '■"F-^^  "  ™f »« 

2JMM 

xjutn 

47163 

LEONARO  PERUIAN.  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  AUXANORIA  VA  77304    

IMHPEMtf  Pn  m  17410  nUMRTmSTTSU?                                                                      

JUnCAN  ASSN  FOR  COURSOK  1  DEVELOnOT 

RMWW  (9  M)  COMPANY  1  TV                                               ,, 

7032 

1,031.00 

r,  STPf »  PfRRY  'W  IfNfANT  ni/A   S*  ■A.SHNfiTMl  IT  70074                                                     

q|iif^M->TiraK  ^ni  1  lit  now  imMsiT) 

2.00000 

39.42 

2.C07JO 

561(9 

MTf  ■   PEMY    17|5  MiSSAOVSfTT^  AVEIM   «•  ll(151«CTt)«  OT  7<«3^               

■HTnWM  T^^  tHa  u^nn:  P^^AH^ 

siRiN  pniY  1I175  mmnnn  timu  \m  lusmtsm  nc  took 

AIHRVvI  BIR  ASSN                                  

7500 

THni«  n  praraiR  i07<;  mnR-mrT  tvFiif  m  §mt  «tA.SMiKTni  at  tmk 

EMCOSERVKES  ■€                                   

301K 

PWIKS  PnFR   U31  PENKYIVANU  AVraur  n«  MLSMMRTrM  nr  TOOM                                    

I8SM  FlFCTBt  CO                                      

IIAIIY  PETERS,  1319  F  STREET,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20004 

IWIDML  ASSN  OF  PRWAIE  PSKHHIK  HOSmAiS               

FESn^TED  RE5EANCM  CONP 

1010 

23,400  Ml 

7.00000 

450n 
SJMOOO 
1.000.00 

500.00 

PFTEimi  EKarar:  t  pnEBsni  aiTT  w?  nw  ii  st  mw  NA-SMMcmi  oc  Tine 

469  39 

RfOEFRfY  n  PETERSON  SllfTE  140  1754  EYE  ST    NW  WASNMGTON  DC  74004 

DSTILEP  SPMITS  CfflMCR  OE  TW  Ml  NIC 

400n 

LARS  I  PETERSON  1750  (  STREF  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  20006                          .        ... 

FDOO  KMRETnG  IKTinfTE                                           

HifY  (1  PfTFR!^  iMO  1  ST  MN  iru.'oaKnM  nr  Ktat                                               

GENBM  MOTORS  CONP                                    

4J99.15 

MARY  JO  PETERSON  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHMCTOM  nr  Tflnn; 

ASSOCHTED  CINERM  CONTWCIWS  V  "f^ 

500  00 

StRU  f   PFT1«|NA<;  SIRTE  714  I07<;  CONNHTTIIT  AVEMf   NW  W^SMMRTtW  OC  TOOK 

IMMLECORP                                                                 

lapufl   1   PETMU  ■    1110  VFBMrWT  AVEMIF   NW   #M0  WAftMNCmN  OC  7aDIK                          

cosmftr:  TiMrTRY  i  frkmwe  ass*  wc 

PETROliUM  MARIfTERS  ASSN  OF  AMERIX  1707  H  St   NW  IITM  FIOOD  WASMNGTON  OC  200M 

IB.4S1.0S 

39.73340 

RRIAN  T  PETTY  SIRTE  707  1941  1  ST    NW  WA.SHMGTnN  DC  740% 

MTERfWimw  A,ssii  OF  Onrinn;  rnnuniK 

JAMES  R  PHAliN  1100  CONHECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  #535  WASMMGTON  K  70036 

mna  RR                          

3^00 
13,00070 

190.S2 

PHARMMIUTCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  1100  ISTXSTREHNW  WASMNGTON  K2000S _ .„    „ 

I3MI70 

GMEN  PHARO  GSIOA  BANDERA  DMIAS  Tl  75725 

OtEfUl  MOUSTRW.IMS.  MC 

MARSWU  A.  PtMM  61D3  AOmOMMCR  AtMNUD  TI  n\lt, 

9)|ITMVFSiTRN^milCSE*<*rEiT                         

3,0»1.20 

12t(0 

0fR4*iiiii  Pw^liK  am^To  i7miimHi4*«ar  M  wm  misa/matm  tt inai. 

GENBM.  MSTRUMENT  GONPORATm    

KMME  B  PMNjVS  too  FE(if<A(  STREET  RONTON  MA  a?|io                                   

BANK  OF  005T0N  COOP _ 

FMST  NATOIAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

4R  guAirry  resemkh  wc                          .... 

74700 
IJOOOO 
4.500.00 
3.(0000 

Dv 

2.043.53 

WUJAM  &  FHUJPS.  OC  ASSOOATES,  MC  402  THMD  STRET,  SI  NASNKTON  K  20003 „    

Ol... _     _-.           -    .. 

Bl 

441  2< 

ASSdOAiVN  OF  UMV  PROGRAMS  M  OGCUM  HEMTM  I SAEEIV 

ASSOOATm  OF  UNNERS^Y  ENVMONMENTAl  HEAITH  CENTER.       _ 

96S.0S 
ISS9S 

Pi 

HAffVARO  SCHOn  OF  PimC  HFAfTH 

Ol - 

nAM  P«mO    |77l^  >  STRfn   MW   #700  WA.SMMRTTM  HT  TflOM                             

MEIAl  HAJUS  DEPARIMEIIT.  AR-OO — 

inTffniA.fic                                

4,5».n 

3,000.00 
500M 
3M00 

nios 

I3S.21 

SAN  POIARD,  1101  17TH  ST,  NW,  #(04  WASMNGTON  K  20036   

WD  PICffTT  4fl0fl(lSTST  WA,SM«GTON  OC  70001                                         

MmWTOCO 

BVnOHOOO  OF  RAUW  SENAUn 

MTinRE  IMS  I  nETTRIC  CO 

145.20 

PAuurn  a  Piion.  ubo  connectcut  avenul  nw,  #530  wasmngtqn  k  20036 _. — 

ROBERT  R  PIERCE.  1701  IITH  ST   NW  WASMNGTtM  DC  70036 

(43  S4 

WTRWU.  PARKS  t  (XIKSEPVATRIM  ASSN                           

WAYNE  PIERCE  101  (X)>STTnmnii  ivEWV  nw  WAffMNi^rON  or  7000I      ,                   

UMTED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  t  MOS  OF  AHERBR .      

DWU  WWRTREn  CfW 

21.I2S.)0 

110.00 

PfiKON  BAll  <(  n(W  pon  urn*  ST  mw  WAitMHRTm  nr  Tonv         

Ol                                                                                                  

FL  P0M4R                                                                         

Oi 

liffEPflffENT  TElFCnWINNRCATinNS  SIKiPlfRS' niMCN      

Ol                                                                      

wTTmiTVI^Ai  nfTi«f<;  fifMUio  (Rnwni)  itd 

Pi                                                                                                          

WTEY  HOUVW^  (RERMIinAI  ITT) 

k 

Pi                                       „. 

NATUNAl.  ASSN  (t  CASUALlV  I  SURETY  AGENIS 

NATBMAL  MUSK  PUBUSHERS  ASSN,  INC 

3.1S2J3 

Pi 

SATEUITE  BUSMESS  SYSTEMS                   

2JS00J0 
2.7SO0O 

Pi                                                                        

SECURITB  MOUSIRY  ASSN 

UNITED  SATELim  COMMUMCAnONS.  MC 

Pi 

rifRm  STHOn  t  fUFY  lOM  31Sr  NN  NHMHCnM  DC  20007 

AMERICAN  LAND  TTTIF  ASSN               

[)0                                                                                             ,, 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMMHV..._                 -    „    

Oo _. 

SIX  FLAGS  CORPORATION. 

snMtT  F.  nERSON.  \«iBi,  liiPFnrjEiMiMD,  i  mriasm  \m  i  st.  nw.  #1100  wasmngtoh  k  20031 

MMB.  I  PUEK)  t.  PC    I7S0  PEMBVIVAMM  AKJU.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

PAfllM  FT>1                                            

10  Mfjr  mm  fra  resptikiri  f  iu  pm  rv 

sso.oo 

2,202.(6 
USOOO 

Or - 

Ol_         __     ....     

Ol     ~       

Bl                             _. _..      .       .      _    _      _ 

AO  HOC  COMH  OF  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS^. 
WTEGVTTO  RESnuaCES  wC 



INVESTMENT  m  mktitiiYf        

N|  wfiMSTRiES                   

700.00 
75000 

k.                   -...       .-    .    —     ..    __ 

PRUDENTIAI  IMES,  MC 
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OvMatan  ■  MiMdaN  Fi^ 


PILLS8URV  MAD60N  1  SUTRO.  SUITE  900  1050  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20006.. 
Do. 
Op.. 
Do.. 


PIOTS  M8HTS  ASSOCMnON,  PC  BOX  7O0O-367  ROONOO  BEACH  CA  90277 

VAIEME  F  PMSON,  1774  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

PIPER  t  MAR8URY,  Ht  KTH  STRET,  NW  FTTH  FLOOR  WASMNGTON  DC  7000( 

LALIAN  MS  PITCAITHIY.  SUIH  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

PUUNS  COTTON  GROWERS,  MC.  PO  B«  3640  LUBBOCK  Tl  79452 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  K.  3(0  SECOND  AVENUE.  TMRO  a  NEW  YDNX  NY  10010.. 

WYU  W  PIECER.  1730  RHODE  EUND  AVENUE.  NW  #213  WASMNGTON  OC  2003( 

WESLEY  A  PIUMMER.  1449  E  BASELME  ROAD  PHOENO  A2  15040 __ 

NANCY  POUKOEE.  2000  P  STREH,  NW,  #400  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

I40*A£L  A  POtlNG.  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

»ICHAXD  J  POUACK,  444  NORTH  CAPmH  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 . 

'RANCtS  A  POLIAK.  SUIH  390  1150  K  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  2O0O6 

ALFRED  M  PDUARO.  1119  L  STREH.  NW.  #M)0  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

RAYMOND  K  POPE.  2000  L  STKH,  NW,  #200  WASMNGTON  X  20036.. 


PAULA  D  PORPUA.  1170  CONNECTICUT  AVENUt  NW  SEVENTH  FLOOR  WASMNGION  OC  20036- 

PORT  OF  SEATTU.  PO  BOX  1709  SEATTLE  WA  91111 

PHKJJP  PORH  t  ASSOCS    RC    3845  N  76TH  ST  ARLMGTDN  VA  22207 

Oo 


Do 


PORTER  WRKHT  MORRIS  t  ARTHUR.  37  WEST  BMMO  STIST  COLUMBUS  OH  4321S.. 

SHARON  T  PORTNOY.  ONE  FINN  PIA«  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

JOHN  MKHAa  POWDERLY,  115  KTH  ST,  NW,  #706  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

CATNEMNE  POWELL.  MO  i  PCKETT  STRtH  ALIXANDRU  VA  72304 

ROBERT  D  POWEU.  SUm  400  1300  19TH  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  70036.. 
XXM  J  POWER,  115  leTH  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  7000(  . 


FREDEMCK  W  POWERS  M.  723  PERMKTER  CENTER  PARKWAY  PO  BOX  19000  ATLANTA  GA  30330.. 

GRAYDON  R  POWERS  JR  .  1101  KTH  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20)36 

KATHY  S  PRAGER,  1420  KMG  ST  ALEXANORU  VA  22314 

ROBERT  L  PRAR,  101  FMST  AVE  WAYIAND  MA  02254 

WUIAM  B.  PRENOBIiASI,  6215  KUiOOG  DRIVE  MOEAN  VA  22101 

LLOYD  T  PRESUR.  llll  N  ST.  NW   #600  WASMNGTON  X  20036 


Do.. 
Oo.. 


PRESTON  THORGHBON  UUS  t  HOUIM.  1735  NM  KM  JMBHE.  Mi.  #500  NRSHBBIOM  OC  2IMK. 


Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Ol... 
Do... 
Di... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Di. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
0).. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


IIEITH  A  PRETTY,  322  W  OnAWA  LANSMG  HI  4*933 

BARBARA  J  PIKE,  SUITE  1107  1S25 1  STREET,  NW  WASHM6TDK  K  20H6. 

JAMES  M  PRCCPO  BOX  11741  RNQXVUE  TN  37919 

LH  PRO,  1757  N  SIREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

PATHOAPWE.  1129  20TH  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

SHARON  D  PRK,  2121  K  STREH,  NW,  #130  WASMNGTON  X  20037 


GWENYTH  PRirCHARO,  SUITE  695  UO  iMRVlAND  AVE.,  SW  WASMNGTOR  DC "aUA .. 
PRCWFE  CnC  12,  PO  BOX  7145  MENLO  PARK  CA  94025 . 


PRO/in  CONGRBSONAl  DSTRCr  11,  PO  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

SYDNEY  PROBST,  1250  EYE  STREH,  N»r#900  WASMNGTON  K  20004 — .....,■,.„ 

PROCOMPETinvE  RAl.  STEERNK  COMrTEE.  1090  VERMONT  AVBRJEJW,  #410  WRSHMeiCR  K  20005. 

PROEESSXMAL  MANAGERS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  77(2,  BEN  FRAHKLM  STATION  WASMNGTON  X  20044 , 

PROFIT  SHARMG  COUNCIL  OF  AMER,  20  N  WACKER  DRIVE  CMOttO  1.  (0606 

PNOJED  ADVISORY  GROUP.  1029  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  SUITE  MO  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

PROPRSTARY  ASSN,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

PRUOENTIAI-BACHE  SECURITIES,  MC,  100  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10272 

JAMES  C  PRUm,  SUITE  500  1050  i7TH  STRET,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 - 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENTJtFL-OO,  115  16TH  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

DAVH)  I  PUUiN.  1025  CONNECnCUT  Al^.  NW#214  WASMNGTON  X  20036. 

JOHN  R  PURCEU,  204  E  STRET.  NE  WASMNClbN  X  20002.,.:.... • 

WUJAM  E  PuSn,  1025  OONNECTCUT  AVBHJE.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

EARLE  W  njTNAM.  5075  WGCONSM  AVENUE,  Ml  WASMNGTON  K  20016 

HOWARD  PYU  IK,  4930  QUEBEC  ST ,  INV  WJORNGTON  X  20016 

ROBERT  N  PYU.  PO  BOK  3731  WASMNGTON  X  20007 


Do.. 


JOHN  R  QUARLES  J« ,  MORGAN.  LEWIS  t  BOCNUS  IBOO  M  STJW  WASMNGTON  K  20036. 

JAMES  M  QUGLEY.  SWH  540  1S7S  EYE  STRET.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

WILLIAM  A  gUMlAN,  3045  RIVA  RO  RIVA  MO  21140 

Do ..■■...,.,. 

PATRCK  N  OUNM.  SUIH  411  499  S  CAPTia  ST ,  SW  WASMNGTON  K  20003.. 

CUFEORO  RABER.  ONE  MCDONALD'S  PIA2A  OAK  BROOK  I.  60521 

ALa  RADM.  2301  M  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

TISS  A  RA£.  1»50  K  STRET.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006...,.,.,.. 

JOHN  D  RAFEAELU,  499  S  Oim.  ST..  SW,  #407  WASMNGION  K  20003 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

ROBERT  A  RAGUNO,  1776  F  STRET,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006... 


EiWM|W/CM 


ANBKRN  PHnBIM  RBT.... 
MRGMIGUMMnYnunOO. 
TBMS  RAMMES  DE  AREUANO- 
TUBBS  CORDAGE  CO 


WIOML  CABU  TEliVBXM  ASSN.  MC 

MARME  CARGO  CONTAte  1  REUTED  EOUnENT  LEASRK  COS. 
AHBRCAN  BUSMESS  OOHFEnCE.  ML 


BROWN  (  ROOT,  RC - 

TRANS  AMEMCA  DEVELOPERS,  MC- 


WOMETS  LEGAL  DPtNSE  EUND. 

CONGRESS. 


HOSPITAL  ASSN. 

UMM  am  ooRnRATm.. 


SECURRY  PACnC  NATBNAl  RAML. 
AMElSbAN  BAiiK»'AS9i'"Z.'ZI 


AHBBCAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPWIORV  THBHn_ 
AMBICAN  MEOJM  RBXROS  ASSN .. 


RATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MEDCAL  DMECIDRS  OF  RESHMTDRr  CRK  . 

CDAinm  FOR  EMRONMHTAL-ENBEY  BAUNCE 

NATDNAL  OOMMBCW.  FIMNCE  ASSN 

UWTH)  STEaWORKERS  OF  JMB 

BOAT  OWNBB  ASSR  OF  THE  UX  (BQAT/Ui.) . 
NATBNAl  BUSMSS /MRCRAT  ASa .. 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  I  CONGRESS  OF  IRIUSIRMl  ORGANUATOB- 

SeeRMULB,  MC „ 

SQBITR  AmuUTlB  HAKBB  ASSN 


NATOML  SOOETY  OF  PROFESSBWL  ENGMEBB. 
THERMO  OKTRON  CORPORAini 
TOBACCO  HSmUTL. 


FRANCE- 


OGA  MTERMTDMl.  MC  (FOR  SOCTE  MTDMli  DTTUOE  T  OE  CONST  OE 
MOTEURS  D-AMATOI). 

DGA  MTBMATDM,  RCiraR:  SOFKAWA) 

THOMSOMSE  DWBON  SYSTEMS  OfCnmOUE  OF 

AETNA  LH  t  CASUALTY _ 

AlASXA  LUMBOt  PUP  CO,  MCAOUBMM  PNCRC  OF  IE1CMKMI. 

ALLEGHANY  OORfORATRM.... _ 

AMEMCAN  MSURAHCE  ASSN. 

/MDBCAN  PRESDOT IMES.- 


AHOCAN  WATBMHYS  gRTTARD  OONFBBKE- 
BEUMGHIH  COUI  STORAGE 


CAUSrACOV. 

CHUGACH  MIR«S,  MC 

ens  t  COUNTB  FOR  CRU- 

OTY  OF  OORMTl 

OIY  OE  SOOTTSOAU 

OTYOFSI  UMS.. 


CQAUTXM  FOR  THE  ADVANCBKNT  OF  (BUSTWl  TECMRUGT- 

CQASIJU.  TRADMC  00 

CORPOtATDR  FDR  PUBUC  HQAOCASTMG. 


COUNCl  OF  AMBRCNMIAG  SW  QPBMniRS. 
EHPUraB  HMSUMMCE  CORP 


CABU  COMMUMCATWH  AUTHORIIT. 

MOORE  MOOORRMCK  RESOURCES.  (C. 


WTOML  ASSN  OF  STAH  OMEnORS  OF  OOMMUN  t  RMBR  COUBB. 

NORTH  WEST  TROB  ASSN 

FORT  OF  SEATTU 

SmMECOUHIY. 
STATE  OF  AlASM- 


SMPfIC  MC 


TBiCSSEE  GAS  PfELME  CD. 
IMUBPORTAnaN  MSTTIUIE. 


FOREST  MDUSTRB  JKSSI. 

DORCOIMDWIA) „ 

PMUfS  FETROUUM  COMPWY 

SBMClia.. 


IZ3J0 


2J10J0 
137  JO 


veoM 

1, — 


imm 

4ej62i0 


ueJ4 


1&7I2J4 


ffffff 


3.4n« 


lJ07iO 


iSOM 


2jiin 


L7I7J0 


333J0 


ZJU7S 


MR  IMBN.  UMTED  AUTO  AEMSma  I  AGK  ■PiaeiT  MDMOS. 
FMANCML  AGCOUNTMG  FOUMMTOI.. 


SIBieS  WWSEAS  SaWCES,  RC -. 

MTOML  FESOMTOI  OF  (BBINDENT  BUSMESS. 


DBTUiD  SPMITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  Ui. 


HXACO,  ML. 


HANMIUCORP. 


NATUNAL  FR02BI  FOOD  ASSN 

SMEU  OR  COMF*NY 

JUMlfiAHATEO  TRANST  UMON^^B  „ 
HOUSTON  LIGHTMG  t  POWER  bOMMHY. 

aKBI  MTAIS  COMPANY 

MOEPBDOT  BA(B6  ASSN.. 


NATBNAL  ENVMORMENTAL  DEVELOPHBIT  ASSN  CUAN  AM  «a  PKU. 

CHAHPBN  MTERNATBNAL  CORPORAIBN 

NATBML  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN,  MC 

RTAR.  BAKERS  OF  AMERCA. 

NATBMl  COUNOL  OF  AGRKUTURAL  EMPLOYERS. 

KHWUrSCORP. 

AMBRCANPUBLC  POWER  ASSN. 


AMBKMI  COUNCR.  OF  UFE  MSURAMX.  MC. 


TANYA  A  RAHALL  2033  M  STREET,  NW.  #900  WASMNGION  X  20036 

RAILRWD  RETWEMENT  ASSN,  SUFT^  517  710  7TH  ST.  SE  WASMNGTON  X  20003.. 
RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN,  400  FNBT  ST.,  NW  SUITE  104  WASMNGTON  K  20001. 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST,  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

DAVID  H  RAin,  laOO  FIRST  NATIONAL  BUUIMG  DETROIT  Ml  41226 . 


RCHARO  RAHRJEZ.  GNAU  CARTER  JAOOBSEN  t  ASSOOATES.  NC  1250  EYE  SnET,  Ml.  #600  WASHMeiDN  K  20005.. 

Oo....„ 


R.  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (m  DEAN  WITTB  RERLIY.  MC). 

GULF  COAST  WASTE  D6P0SAI  AUTHORITY 

NATBNAl  OOUNOL  FOR  MGHER  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

R.  DUFFY  WAU  (  ASSOOATES,  MC  (FDR  TAYLOR  I  HBHl) 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS _ 

NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMEHCANS 


JAFEE  SHOD)  RAin  6  HEUB.  P£.- 

EMS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

WEDTECH  CORP 


W54JB 

23$J4 


24MJ0 


U47J0 
2SJ0 


66(i3 


41172 

ma 

6SU( 


liZ3J7 


673J0 


3.1S(J( 


237.n 


ISiO 
2173 


2.250JI0 
2BJ0 

1X2.00 

20ej( 

4i2SaJ0 


\3Utt 

mm 


3.100J0 
3J00j00 
IjOOOiM 


2t7M 


7SJ0 


3.433J1 


2ooia 

530Jf 
2.016.66 

IHIJM 
13.2S2J6 
7J41.7S 


IXOJi 

"iuirii 


200J0 


2S0J0 


3.433JI 
7747136 
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UXma  MMK  UHY.  1010  MSCOKM  AVBU.  M,  §m  MUSMKRII  K  2M07.. 
UNNCTTE  H  IMIMU.  3471  H  FOfMl  MGHNAY.  fSU  FORT  IMBEMMi  a  333K- 

DOWU)  k  MDMl.  PC.  »l  D  STHF.  K  IMSMMGTCN  DC  nOO? 

Ol 

I.  MY  MNoun.  iiso  coMKcncur  A«L.  m.  tm  nasmnctqn  dc  wm 

JMKS  D  MKC,  too  MRVUM)  KKfUL  SN.  #M7  MASNMGTON  K  ?00?4 

0.  acwa  umKm.  po  BOt  im  pwbii  a;  kooi 

MK.  MC.  leoi  coMCcncuT  mouL.  m  mshmgtdn  k  jum.. 

CMl  L  MSM.  1301  FCRT  WNT  DOM)  MiXAIUlM  VA  22301 

MGM  MTWSH.  PO  BU  3U9  NOKIU  V*  ?351< 


on  L  RNASTON.  1S19  WSSMMBCm  AVi^lM  WSHMGIIM  K  211036 _ 

a  DAW  RAKKMfT,  SUITt  S07  102i  COMECTCUT  AXE.^  NO  WASMMCTON  DC  20031-. 
W  (AMMUMIISai.  IMONUDNBIMI.  #203  ADUNCtON  VA  22201 . 

wnua,  covouim.  loo  OMmn  omi  tunbuu  a  occu _ 

nC  ASSOOATB.  324  FOURTH  STISn.  K  VASMMGTOM  K  20003 _ 

0i._ 

b 

h 

Da.. 


UMM  0  KAO,  lOOS  CONGHS  AWWE.  #»»  AUSIM  TX  71701 

CAMC  B  FUMMOrrAl.  MC.  600  IMIYUND  A«l,  SW  H  SOO  NASHMGnM  OC  20SiO.. 
STMY  C  OAGAN,  NO  10  OUNCAMOI  Q  DAUAS  h  7522S.. 


JOm  DANB.  KAWS.  910  1(TM  STKH.  M)  MSHMGION  K  2000(.. 

JOHN  m.  HCIOR.  205  DAMGOmD  M)  AUXAMMA  «A  22314 

MMOn  0  KIOMG.  3S19  S.W  UTTM  LAK  IDAO  OCAU  Fl  32t73.... 
DWGKTCKB).  1101  ISTH  ST ,  MT  WASMHGTON  OC  20O3« 

OMUS  a  Kur.  sum  203  iS40  iiuon  bivd  aajngton  yA  22201- 


PAUIK  B  KIPMG.  17S0  KW  YORK  AVENUC.  W  WSWinDN  K  20gOi... 

XSEPN  M.  KB.  sum  711  444  It  CACITOl  ST  WASHMGTDN  K  20001 _ 

Do 

J  aONAU)  lOVES.  MASMN6I0N  NATIONAl  MVORT  NASMM6TCN  K  20001.. 
XMI  T  nSTTS  JR  .  9S  BOOTON  AK.  PO  BOX  470  BOOHION  W  07005  ... 
MW  II  IfiOn.  777  EAST  MSCONSM  AVE  WWAUia  Ml  S3202 


nana  i  tmiLaum.  \m  i  smn.  m.  «90o  washrcton  k  2000i... 

ROD  t  nCSI.  nil  IflH  STIEH.  NNI  HMSMRCnM  OC  20(31 

to - 


to., 
to- 
to- 
to.. 


KB  t  BBZ.  PC.  ONE  STATE  STREH  WRTFORD  a  00103 
OMUTTTE  KB,  24(6  OMTHW  lUAO  AURORA  >.  S0506 


IRCMAa  •  Kt.  1925  >  SIKn,  M>.  #206  INASMRCTOii  UlWX .. 
MARY  LYW  HUY,  3105  ALTON  PUCE.  MR  HASNMCION  K  2001&. 


NOOUY  KMCMDT.  NOOUY  KIRCAIDT  t  ASSOC  PO  BOX  23190  WASHRRnOH  K  20024-. 

HARRY  0.  KMSCH.  SO  BEAli  ST  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94119 

MX  KiTER.  ino  II  snsn.  rw  sum  eoo  mashrcton  k  20006 

GEORGE  I  KMUa.  2101  YAU  DR.  AUXMBRM  VA  22X7 . 


KROON  COWANY.  1439  HMOOE  SUNO  A«l.  NN  NASMRRnON  K  20005 

JOHN  N  KNOON  JR.  1439  UOOE  SUNO  AVE..  NIR  WSMTON  DC  20005.. 

W  W  KXnOE.  69  FQUHTAM  Pt     PO  BOX  417  FIMKRIRT  lY  40602 

DUNE  KRNEn,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  m  WASHRCION  DC  20036.- 

RESOURCES  FUND.  MC  110  ID*  ST.  Mr#«M  WASMMCIDN  DC  20006 

KTKO  OrnCElB  ASSN.  201  R  NW9WP0N  ST  AlOANORM  VA  22314 

JOHN  H  KURS,  74  IRRRTY  FUQ  NEW  YORX  NY  10006 __ 

VRR2NT  P  KUSRC  1025  COWCCTOJT  AVENUEJM.  #1010  MASHHCIOR  DC  2(031- 
AUN  V  KUTHEI,  1757  N  SIKH,  NW  WASHRJGTON  K  20036 _ _. 

HIM  R.  Knca.  i7n  pernsyivmra  avl.  m.  #7oo  washrcton  k  i 

MARX  L  KY,  1619  lASSAORJSETTS  AVENUE.  M  WASHRCTON  DC  20036 

KNEE  KYWNO.  1776  F  SIKnjRN  WASHRCION  K  20006 

MARY  ANNE  KYNOUS.  1111  GAtEHOUSE  ROAD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047.. 


DC2(NS- 


FREOEHa  w  mooa  ino  r  stket,  nw.  #aoo  washmgton  k  20006 — 

JOHN  J.  BHOOES.  gj— NC5  t  LOCXWdOO  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  MR.  #650  P' 

to- 

BWUn  t.  RCE.  444  NORTH  CAPnOl  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHRCTON  K  20001 

MCE  GBROX  KSEARCH,  3046  ROOSEVUT  STREH  DETROIT  Mi  41216.. 
LOB  D.  REE.  1201  PIMCYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHRCTON  K  200M- 

M  LEE  KE.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHRCION  K  20005 - 

THERON  J  RCE.  sum  900  1700  PENMSYIVANW  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  L  RKH  «,  sum  200  1025  CONNECICUI  AVENUE,  m  WASHNGTON  K  20036. ....,.,.,.. 

RXMRO  RCHAtti  BUSS,  CRAFT  t  RX3MR0S  1050  THOMAS  JEfTERSON  STRST.  NW.  tlM  A  MRSHMGRM  K  Htm.. 
Sllty  RKHAROS.  sum  a02  1015  15TH  STREn,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005- 

AUN  H  ROMROSON,  2301  M  ST,  NW  WASHN6I0H  K  20037 

DONM  RnARDSON,  1101  14TH  STREET,  "».  ' »«  WASHMGTON  K  20(05- 

DOUGUS  C  BCHMHISON,  1957  E  STREET,  MR  WASHRCTON  K  20006 

JOHN  C  RRMRSSON,  520  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10O22 


1  0  aCHAROSON.  115  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 -. 

LOS  noeisoN,  1724  Massachusetts  avenue,  nw  washmgton  dc  20031.. 

URRY  a  RX3IAR05.  1200  I7TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036  . 
urn  NOEL  nODU.  6630  W  BRQAO  ST  RRHOO  VA  23230 


LOWEU  J  nOGEWAY,  NORTH  OUIOTA  PETROUUR  COUNOl  PO  BOX  1395  B6MARCX  RO  iUtt- 
l  GEORGE  MEDEl.  1600  M  STRET.  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20036 

MRX  J.  RKDY.  1125  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

EPHRJPHGGM,  160t  I  ST^NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PAT  BUY.  1016  ICTH  SIKET,  NW  WASHRCTON  X  20036 

SUSAN  RUY,  1150  17TH  SIKn,  NW,  #306  WASHMGTON  K  aOt-. 


fmtm/om 


GROCERY  MNRfAOVRERS  OF  AMOCA.  (C. 

NRERBERV,  MC 

AUnWIM  SERVn  COUNCaSJNC- 
MTHMl  MOEPENOENT  OtmOm  ASSN.. 

NiJED  CORWRATRJR 

RMSn  HANAGOniT.  MC 

SALT  RNER  PRQlia 


NORFQU  SOUTHON  CORfORAnON... 

AROCAN  mm  MST.  MC .. 

ASHUNO  OR.  MC 

WTBHAL  LMKSrONE  MST.  MC. 


BANGOR  I  AROOSIOOR  (AUOAO 

CNCReO  i  NORTH  WESTERN  TRAiSFOrjaai  0D» - 
OEUMNRE  OTSEGO  SYSia.. 
GENESEE  I  WYQHMG  CORP.. 


nmaRC  t  SHAWMUT  (ARIQM) .. 
CENIIM.  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP.... 


SOUIMKSIEM  PEANUT  SHEUERS  ASSH... 
PWMHRACEUnDIl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN-. 
MATIMAL  ASSN  OF  (TAR  DRUGGSIS-.-. 


WTKMN.90nORM(ASn- 


MTIMAl  UMESBIME  MST,  NC.-. 
KV  VQM  8HVMG  ASSN.,  BC... 
KBl  COMPMY  (FOR  CORDAGE  MSmUIE).. 

OaiA  DBTTAl  PURS  ASSOCMTIM - 

Ui  A*  MC 


FOin  t  URONER  (FOR:  SOUTH  ORROIA  SMnT  UMN  RSSBTAMCE  COV. 

(EnBLJC  OF  MCAIMGUA.. 


ASSOCMTED  NATURAL  GAS  COVMf.  H  AL„ 
(EM  STEA0I I  CO  . 
EDOOH  ElKIRC  (STITUTE. 


NRAIUMS  IBMIA,  SA,  DE  CV  AMI  Mma  OOT- 

HRSUCHUsnis  MuniM.  m.  rburance  oo 

NURIHIilUN  MUTUli  UR  MSURMCE  CO- 

WESUYAN  UMWRSnY.. 

MC.. 


MDIOROU,! 
MUMCETD 


SAVEENBCV.. 


NEKHRORHOOD  HOUSMG  SERMCES  OF  AMERBA.. 

RUM  BURDENS  COUWCR  OF  CAUFORMA. „. 

BECHTE  POWa  CORnRATBN 

RYMG  TKB  UNE -. 

MRBBCM  OERGY  PRODUCTS,  MC..- 


BBRBN  COMPANY 

raiUCRY  (ARRQAD  ASSN 

ASBOCMnON  OF  AMOENI  FOUMBB- 


KW  YOR  COHM  OF  Mil  COHM  OF  PASSENGB  UNES... 
METROPOUTM  MSURANCE  COS.. 


UNIED  WID.  AEROSPta  1  WRXUTURAl  MRUHENT  WOROS.- 

PIOFMETARY  ASSR 

RAinW.  FOREST  PRODUCR  ASSN 

NATDMl  ASSH  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

AHBICAN  NnOHOaRf  ASSN... 
GOODVEM  TIE  I  RUna  CO.. 
MIMO  FOR  CUAN  ENERGY,  UNBN  MCnC  RNUUAD- 

GOUTJMU  UFE  ASSURMCE  SOOETY  OF  THE  tlX 

MOCNI  HOSPTTAl  ASSN 


coma  DATA  CORraATDI 

SHHUUEB  COUNCR.  OF  MBBCA- 
CONOCO,  MC  

SHEuai  odiiPAifY":: 

SMORSRYNRCMn.. 


WRX  AUN  RRUNG.  110  MARYUND  AVENUE.  Nt  #409  WASHMGTON  OC  ma.. 

OAU  P.  KKOAN.  3900  WBCORSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20016 — 

urn  J.  MOROAN,  sum  1204  1700  I  ST,  NW  WASHRCION  DC  20006 — 

JOHN  S  (RWY,  730  15TH  ST  JIW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

RCElil  6  PRESlfR,  2033  H  ^TK£T.  NW,  #504  WASHRCTON  OC  2006.. 

TED  RSENHOOVER.  505  PUZA  DRIVE  TAHUOUAH  OK  74464., 

CARtt  A  RtSHER,  2005  MASSKHUSETTS  AVI,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  m».. 

WSM  RfiSO,  511  C  STRET,  «  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

JEANNE  M  RfTCHK.  1150  >  STREH.  NW  WASHRCION  K  20006 

STARK  RITCME.  1220  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005. 

PMUJP  W  RIVERS.  1050  17IH  ST ,  NW  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RJR  MDUSnHES.  MC.  1100  REYNOLDS  BLVD.  WMSTONjALEM  NC  271((.-. 

L12  RORRMS  ASSOCUTIS.  132  D  SIRBT,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

Dd 

to.-.. 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 

RAY  RORERTS  t  ASSOCIATES.  2224  PEMBROORE  DERION  TX  7(20t 

to.. 


PATRKU  L  ROeERTS.  SUm  1107  1125  K  STKET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

RX9MRD  R.  ROeOn,  SUm  403  1S99  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 -. 

RCHARO  W  ROBERTS,  IW  EAST  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 


WRLIAH  A  ROBERTS,  444  NORTH  CAflTDl  STRET.  #711  WASHMGTON  OC  20001 . 


ARBRCM  OONSUTMG  ENGMEERS  COUNOL. 

MBBCM  FVaUC  POWER  ASSN 

AHBHCAN  NURSES' ASSN 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERKA 

LKOEUF  UHB  LiBY  t  mCUt  (FOR  BRmSH  MSURANCE  ASSN  AND  UOWS 

OF  LONDON) 
(NOnCRHOOO  OF  RARWAY.  ARUNE  (  SIEARBHR>  CLERKS 
WTDML  CABU  lEmBBN  ASSN,  MC 

ARnCAN  PSYCHOLOGXM.  ASSN 

IMFYERS  TITU  MSURANCE  CORP 

ARBEAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

(rrERNATHML  TELEPHONE  1  TELEGRAPH  CORPORAini- 

HORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOOATDN  OF  AHERCA -_. 

AHBRCAN  LEGBN 

NATOML  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

NATOIAL  MUITI  HOUSMG  COUNOL 

NATOML  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPACN.... 

FEDERAL  NATOIAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GULF  01  CORP  

ASSOOATBN  OF  Miii  HOLMNG  005... 

PROFESSOMl  MAIMERS'  ASSN 

W  A  REYNOLDS. 

ASSOOATDI  OF  ARBKAN  PUBLISHES ...-. 

COHTMENTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CAJLL).. 

AMBRCAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC 

ARBKM  PnKUUM  MST 

ffrtY  9L  oowun 


5,((0(( 

600W 
3,75000 

240W 
5,00O.W 


1.55000 
2,00000 
10,400.00 

viiM 

19,4(0.00 

20,000.00 

750.00 

2.100.00 


7((.(( 


iinu 


IfUM 


tfitUt 


ijmM 


14.11117 
3.0(3.75 


wtm 


147.S( 


soooo 

2Jt(.(0 
375.00 

\mn 

4.(32.01 


2,00000 
(23(5 
49li5 


2,196.75 
3J3l(( 


5S.I( 


3.6(3.65 
3J4(.25 
4.091J6 
3,493.37 
3,4(3J7 


ISAM 


IttTS 


S1(J7 


22(J4 


IMLH 


S173 
((.71 


7.n 


(7.47 


SBIM 


ASSOOATOI  OF  LOCAL  HOUSMG  FMANCE  AGEMCES  (ALHFA)- 

QOIDMAN  SACHS 

NATOIAL  COUNOl  OF  COHMUMTY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS. 

NATOIAL  MUSC  PU8USHERS  ASSN.  MC 

SCHOIASTK  MMAZMES.  MC 

SOUnCRN  BAPTBT  PRESS  ASSN. 

WEU  MUSK  GROUP 

J.  W  BATESON  I  CO.  MC 

TEXAS  UTimES  SERVICES,  MC 

PHUIPS  PETROlilW  COMPANY 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTBMG  ASSOOAIVM  OF  AMERCA.  MC. .. 

MIBMIL  FOREXiN  TRADE  COUNOL  MC. 

REEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP)- 


IIJJIOO 


1.6(7  JO 
4,4(1.40 
23,750.00 

200.00 
1,000.00 

((S.10 


3,(47  67 
U15.00 
1,562.50 
1,000.00 
900.00 


3jn.oo 


4SU0 


200.n 


20.07 


15000 


4(120 


14399 
16913 
20.00 
40(5 


9K4 


itxua 


1.63239 
1,4(1375 


393.00 
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Orpnotoi  a  MmM  FBo| 


MARK  ROBERISOR,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STRET,  NW  WASHM6IDN  DC  20007.. 

Do 

BETTY  S  ROBMSON,  1757  N  ST ,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20036.. 

CHARLES  A  ROBMSON  »  .  1100  MASSAOftBETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036., 

KENNETH  L  ROBMSON,  1111  N  19TH  STRET.  #700  ARKCION  VA  22209.. 

THOMAS  E  ROBRBON.  SWTE  700  1101  17TH  STRET,  NW  WASHRCTON  OC  20036 

BOB  JOHN  R0B60N,  1201  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE,  NW,  #7W  WASHMGTON  K  200M.. 

ANTOMETTE  K  ROCHE,  1025  OONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  ANTHONY  ROCK,  1730  M  STRET,  NW.  #607  WASHMGTON  K  20036 — . 


DAVB  W  RODERER,  3900  WBOMSM  AVENUE,  NW  WASHRCTON  DC  20016.. 

QURCY  RODGERS,  1200  NEW  HDMPSHRIE  AVE..  NW  SUm  320  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

WtiJ  ROEUJ,  MLKART  BROTHERS.  MC  120  WAU  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ROGERS  i  WELLS,  1737  H  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

to 


to- 
to- 
to„ 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to.. 


BRUCE  N  ROGERS.  1660  L  ST,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20036... 

DOMLO  L  ROGERS.  730  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20005 

JAMES  T  ROGERS,  311  FIRST  STKT,  NW  WASHRCTON  X  20001 

NANa  ROGERS,  115  16TH  STRET,  1^  WASHRCION  K  20006 

CMOU  M  ROOM,  laOO  M  STREEf,  NW,  #1030  WASHMCTON  DC  20036... 
to 

RCHARO  A  ROHRBAOI^  1625  I  ST.  NW  SUm  (09  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


JOHN  F  ROLPH  H,  SUm  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRK  AVE.,  NW  WASHRCTON  X  20036... 
KENNETH  S.  ROISIDN  »  ,  1(19  MASSAORJSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHRCTON  X  20036.. 

TENO  (ONCALIO,  PO.  BOX  1707  OCYENNE  WY  12001 .- 

FKD  B  ROONEY,  6TH  FL  1050  THORUS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20007.. 

Do — . 


to., 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 


JOHN  C  ROOTS,  sum  1001  1333  NEW  HAMPSHNIE  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  mX.. 

RAYMOND  W  ROPER,  1601  DUKE  STRET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ROPES  (  GRAY.  SUm  700  1001  22ND  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

to. 


ROSE  SORMOT  DOKM  (  HASLEY,  1575  EYE  STRET.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  IMtH- 

L0U6E  L  ROSEMAN,  SUm  603  1620  I  STRET,  NW  WASMCTON  K  20006 

BURT  ROSEN,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW  WASHRCION  OC  20006. 

LESTER  L  ROSEN,  1025  VERMONT  AVENUL  NW,  #500  WASHRCION  DC  200D5.. 
RKHWO  ROSEN, sum  111  5010  WHSWM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20016.. 


ROMRO  ROSENBAUM.  C/0  TXiHE  QRMAN  (  PRJERO  1750  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC 

SARA  ROSENBAUM^  122  C  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

MRHAM  A  ROSENteC  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

ROGER  C  ROSENTHAL.  SUm  310  2001  S  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 

ROSES.  MC,  1152  HASLEH  ROAD  PO.  BOX  99  HASlfTT  Ml  4(S40. 


GAR.  E  ROSS,  GOIDFARB  SMGBI  (  AUSTERN  911  ISTH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  200(( 

JOHN  W  ROSS,  425  13TH  STRET,  NW,  #1032  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 .. 


WHLIAM  F  ROSS,  SOUTH  OMOUliA  PmOlfUM  COUNOL  716  KEENAN  BLDG  COIUHBH  SC  2(201 

LESLEY  A  ROSSE.  1220  L  ST  ,NW,  5TH  FL  WASHMGTDN  DC  20005 

ALAN  J  ROIK  SPCGa  (  MCiMnNO  2600  VMGMH  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

BARRY  N  ROTH,  1120  20TH  SIRET,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SAMUa  A  ROTH,  1615  H  STRET,  NW  WASHRCION  K  20062 

DONALD  D  ROUNDS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PETROUUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  669  PCRRE  SD  57501 

WKUAM  C  ROUNTREE.  SUm  600  1001  22N0  ST ,  NW  WASHRCTON  X  20037 

MKMa  a  ROUSH^  CAPITAL  GAUERY  EAST,  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVE.  WASHRCION  K  2((24... 

LOIS  ROWAN,  111  AOEDER  RQAC,  #702  SRVER  SPRM6  HO  20910 

JOHN  W  ROWLAND,  5025  WISO0«M  AVL,NW  WASHRCION  X  200(6 

ROXTON,  MC,  2000  S  EADS  STRET,  #1003  ARLMGTON  VA  22202 


ROBERT  STEWART  ROYQI,  1747  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW,  #950  WASHRCION  DC  20006- 
to 


to., 
to- 
to- 
to.. 


TOBI  2  ROZEN.  (d  16TH  ST^  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  S  RUBM.  1150  CONNKltUT  AVt.  NW,  #700  WASHRCION  K  20036 

PAUL  M  RUOEN,  WtNER  t  SOCMER  1200  N^  HAMPSHRK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  m»~. 

BARBARA  A  RMOPH,  1901  R  FORT  HYER  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

CAMILU  REARMS  RUDY.  1346  QIESINUT,  #100  PHRAOELPHU  PA  19107 

HENRY  C  RUEMPUR,  1200  NEW  HAHPSiRRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #350  WASHRCTON  K  20036 

NOOIAS  L  RUGGCilE.  1667  «  STRET,  NW.  #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MORGAN  S  RUPH,  4647  FORBES  BOULTVARO  UNHAM  MO  20706 

ROBERT  C  RUPPERT,  1660  L  STRET,  NW,  #901  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CHARLOTTE  RUSH,  SilTE  700  1025  dONMKhCUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

BARRY  RUSSELL.  1101  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHRCION  DC  20036 

DOROTHEA  L  RUSSELL  1120  VEJaiONT  AVDRK,  NW,  #1120  WASHRCION  OC  2000$ 

HANa  RUSSELL  4921  SW  HEWETT  BIW  PORTLAIB  OR  97221 

WAUY  RUSTAO,  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HERMAN  MAX  RUTH.  PO  BOX  4000  SPMGFIEID  MO  65102 ....,.,._.,. 

J  T  RUTHERFORD  i  ASSOOATES,  MC,  1301  N  COURTHOUSE  RO..  #1102  MUN6TDN  VA  222(1 .. 
to - - 


ELU  HARICE  RYAN,  UH  ISTH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 

FRANK  T  RYAN,  1400  K  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005. 

GEORGE  J  RYAN.  915  ROCKEFELLER  8URDM6  CLEVELAND  OH  44113... 

JOHN  F  RYAN.  1600  M  STRET.  MR  WASHMGIDN  X  20036 

JOHN  &  RYAN.  1700  K  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


JOSEPH  RYAN.  SUm  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

WUWA  SA'Oj  2033  M  SIRET,  NW,  #900  WASHRCION  X  20036 

PAUL  R  SAOA.  sum  202,  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVOUE,  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024- 

DEAN  SAGAR.  1050  17TH  StRET,  NW,  #770  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

THOMAS  L  SAGER,  1007  MARKT  ST  WUMCTON  DE  19(91 

GREGORY  A  SAHO.  2033  M  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  H  &AMMONS,  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  STRET  CMCAGO  IL  (0610 


fmim/omt 


GRAY  (  00  PUBIB  aaMMRRUTHNS  Ma  MC  (FDR  MBROM  EXPRESS  (») .- 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATBRS  MTl.  MC  (FOR  NATDNAL  (KMOCASIlHG 

mm  mm.  aerospac  (  agrbultural  hpiement  wor«s 

NATOML  RURAL  ELECIRB  COOPERATM  ASSN _ 

NAIBNAL  ASSN  OF  FEDSML  OKRI  UNBNS 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IMSIMENT IRUSIS,  RE. 

MU  (  IKMITON,  MC 

GA  IEOMOjOGB.  re  

HomAM  Powa  CO  AND  wAsmEiDN  wAia  rawa  cb- 

FEBOHL  NATDHL  MORTGAGE  ASSN.. 
GENERM.  MSTWMENT  CORPORAIOL- 


COFFEt  SUGM  t  OOQM  EX3HNGE.  MC- 

(.  ALIMAN  (  CO 

AMBIOHI  EXPRESS  CO 


ANAMMCDaG0UO,SA. 


OESW  PAIACL.MC 

i,h6t  JOHNC»R«mit.. 


FRMSIA, 

(RLLMM  ANTHONY  HOGAII 


MIUNOOR  IRAOt,  RE. 

KAHBWRBM  niOOlS/iBBRCE  P  (SHOP  ESTATL. 


LYNOI  t  CO.,  MC- 

(ORRL  LYNOI  CORRROWm  MC. 
MERRRL  LYNOI  HUBBMO.. 


■ORRB  (  GMBBDLVN  Otm  RMBAIOL-. 
NATOML  ASSN  OF  (EDDK  IMRnCIUBI- 

PMRBAS  CORPORATBN 

PFI2ER,MC.. 


TEAOtRS  RBURAMCE  (  ANNUHY  ASSN/COUEGE  RET.  BRRIB  RMO- 

GENEML  MOTORS  CORP 

ASSOOATBN  OF  (AHK  H0UXH6  OB... 

NATOIAL  RESTAURANT  ASSH - 


MDUSTIHL  UNBN  OEPARIMBII,  HUX 

HAUOI  t  ASSaaUQ,MC  (FDR  HEAMHG  MDUSIRB  ASSN) .— 
HAUOI  1  ASSOOATB.  MC  (FDR  WTOML  ASSN  FOR  IXQ) 
MENT). 

ROBE  CASCADE  CORP 

RA.- 


0«E  IHMGE- 


OimRL 
ARBBMI 


nmoooASSN- 


NomMHST  AiASRM  FfBK  CO  ( oouaieo  BnasnuE  CK  oa. 

M0EM  MOR  t  Sim.  RSmUIE . 
ASSOQAinN  OF  AHBROVI  RAUOAOS.. 


(MfORRM  PORTIMD  cam  ODHPRHY- 

OOHRML  ....„ 

OHWORO  FITKC  CD- 


OBNER  I  RB  GMWE  RGigM  RWRDRS  COl 

LONE  STAR  MDUSIRC  MC 

H  IH  M5UMMCE  00.. 


PMK.  HASIM^JMOFSRY  I  NMIO  (FDR  SBURIY  LH  OF  OENKR)- 

mtmt  RoSbD  oo....„ 

SOOOY  OF  AMBBOW  FIORBIS- 


JHMBBT  COUBt  WBIESUY  COUfGE . 

GBOAL  MRLS,  MC 

OGAR  ASSN  OF  NCMM 

MSA  UiA,  MC 

mZKMC- 


HRB  LAnM)DRIE&  RC  . 


HIEGNATED 

ORLDRBTS  DBBEE 

AHBHCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSEUNG  (  DEVELOFanT-. 

HKMHT  LfGAL  ACIBN  PROGMR.  MC — 


IMSHMGraN  MDmHDBn  WRnSB- 

NATOML  MTnaers  assn - 

AIKRBAR  PETROIBM  MST- 


AHBHOMLNBDEmOPMBITASSN 

T  PBCE  UIUTKS  AUTH  OF  IK  CnY  OF  FT.  PBCE.  ET  «L. 

WRIMRSOOMPANES. 


CHMaa  OF  OORRnCE  OF  TX  lU. 
ARBBM  PETRDlfUM  MST 


STANDARD  OR  OOJOROl . 

NATBNM.  FOaATDI  0^  MDeOBBIT  BUSMESS- 


(mRMTDMl  FED  OF  PROFESSBNN,  (  IBMCAL  DOPK,, 

MMLGNMTB)  nmSf  UNBN,  AR-OD 

GLOBAL  BOmFEATOI  CORP -. 

MOBAN  MLITMY  SALES 

FDRO,  RVF  (  (URGESS .. 


moi  HOIDMGS  (BBWIM)  lidI! 
SI«RfYICO.,(E... 


OOBBIS  HRHARY  SAliS  GROUP- 


SGCUnCS  HOUSTRY  ASSOdATBR- 


MRK  MO.  RXMMTBN/MTl  ASSN  OF  Q  OHM  HFRS.. 

ALUED  CORPOIMTOI 

AMBHOUI  SOC  OF  TRAVEL  AfiBITS 

BEVBIY  ENIERPRBB 

GREATBI  PHRADELPHH  OHHBER  OF  OOHMBEE- 

OTBANK.  NA 

JOHNSON  ( JOHNSON- 
ARMIS.. 


nw  AHEREAN  WORLD  ARMAYS,  MC.. 
GULF  OR  CORP.. 


MDB>ENDENT  PTROLEUH  ASSOQATBN  OF  AMBROL. 

NATOML  CANDY  WHOLESAL06  ASSN.  MC _ 

FRCNOS  OF  THE  aXJMMH  GORGE 

NATOIAL  RURAL  aKTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


AHOIBAN  ASSN  OF  BKHNALYSTVMTl  SK  OF  CUROIL  UB  TB36. 

AHBHCAN  COLLEGE  OF  RADBLOGY _— . 

AHBHOW  OPTOMETRE  ASSN 

GIt«1HNT  COMMUNBATBNS. 

J.  C  PENNEY  CO.  MC. 
RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN . 
UKECARRBirASSN.. 


113UM 

i.mm 
h 


ISU» 


vaut 


tmm 


TlXSUt 

imm 


mm 
mm 


Tum 
mm 


42U1 


vmut 


\JOUl 


mm 


tjmm 


5(1.12 


3J7SJ( 


lUt 


imm 

2iB(( 


IBSiSB 


ff?ff 


2ZJB 


SJ(L21 


17.9 


IMSl 


ie4B 


U44J6 


lUlt 


ISBJM 


25.(0 
15(47 


tmm 


tut 


MTOmAIOHL  TELEPHONE  (  THEGRAPH  OiraMIDI- 
SQUBBOORP.. 


G8IBW.  MSTRUMDIT  CORPORATION 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMBRCANS. 

FARMERS'  HWCATIONAL  (  COOFBIATIVE  UNBN  OF  J 

AHBHCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMB  FOR  THE  AGHG 

1 1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  I  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERCANS. 

AHERKAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 


i(D.n 

2.S0DJ0 


uaui 
TSim 


43JB 


SJB 
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SMIieBSO«MEltBM«l(«UK,PC.  1110  VOWMT  AlOUC.  MT.  »iM  WSHnOI  DC  ItOH.. 
COUI  D  SANOSM.  IBS  I  STKH.  M.  #1100  WSMKIW  tt  J003S 

CHMifs  L  SMoa.  i?n  I  snsr.  mt  •wsMHcnM  oc  noos. 

pfTti  a  SAWuiii).  i7n  m  sr.  m,  #315  w««gioi  dc  aoo6 _ 

BtRJQ  W  SMR»,  BMia  t  HOSTma  111  COHKCnCUT  A¥ENUC.  M)  HASMMCniN  OC  nW.. 

MKS  0.  SMnw  Bat  s«Mii.  m  t  aua  m  ittm  n.  m  ««SMnai  k  am^ 

Oi 


Ol.. 

b.. 

Dl.. 


ONUS  swp.  3U0  n»s  coMOC  Tom  nusnii  n  ttdo;  ...-. 
mu)  k  stum,  311  ncT  smn.  m  hwshwobjk  nooi 

IWO  SASWIMM.  2033  ■  SnOT.  M.  #«0  (MSMKItM  DC  JWH. 

am  s.  SATWAj.  i?so  i  snsn.  nk.  #soo  iNSMMnw  oc  ?ooos 

HAM  B  SMlCt.  i  VASSAB  SIVF  rauGMS£?S  KV  inOl 


ALBEBT  a  SNMOfB.  IIW  ISTM  ST,  IM  #«»  NASNMGTDM  K  nseS„ 

T)aws  c.  SAWfEi.  ics  ( sntn,  m  nashmgioh  dc  nooe — 

man  wvk  saveb.  ims  4»d  ^ncn.  m  Busverai  k  noit— 

QUA*  SirTAIi^2033  I  STHF.  M.  #400  BMSHMETDN  OC  20038 

STEPHEN  a  SbMFEB.  1100  ftSI  MTOW.  BUUMK  OETKIT  ■  4B22t- 
':  D  SOMUEB.  1101  ISTM  SIBEH,  mr  NASMMCTtM  OC  nOOS.. 


MUM  T  SOMNUOt.  1030  ISIM  SIBtn.  MT  WSMCTON  K  MOH.. 

C  K  SOWJEBTE.  PO.  BCK  3247  HOUSTON  B  77Ji3 

Mr  T  SOeX  K.  BT  »2  206  lOmi  SOHMUE  U  01176.. 


OME  I  SOCU.  1919  PEMSnVAIM  Ktl.  Mf,  #300  WASNM6T0N  K  200IK„ 

JANE  »  SCHEBEB.  SUTTE  1204  17n  II  SIHT.  M  NASHMGIOH  K  20006. 

JOSEPH  SCHEBEB.  1101  NORTH  nORE  ST  ABUNGTON  VA  27209 


IMDUES  T  XHUNGEB.  lUO  KBCANTIi  BAM  t  IRST  BlU  THE  HOPUS  PUZA  BAlTnH  IB  nSI- 

KPMETH  D  SCHIOBMN.  1600  BHOOE  SUNO  AVENUE,  N«  NASMMGTDN  DC  20036 

KHABO  ft  SOMDT  Bl  ,  SUTE  600  1333  NEW  HABTSHIIE  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 

MKEBT  HKABO  SCHMTT.  11304^7  UMT  C  PO  BON  HI  ASMUUO  lY  41101  _ 

SCHNAOEB  MBRGON  SEGAl  t  LEWS.  SUnE  1000  1111  1 9TH  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 

Dg 

MABB  L  SCHMEBEB.  lUI  22M)  STBEF.  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

THEBESA  A  SOMEBEB.  1S7S  EYE  STBET.  NW.  #SU  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

niANI  SOMEUIB.  19S7  E  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


SCHRAMBI  t  RAOOUE.  IS  NEST  CABBUO  STBET  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 

JKR  J  SOMAMI.  sum  607  600  MBTIAM)  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

A  BOUET  SOBKHTE,  SURE  500  1133  15TM  SIBEH,  m  WASHMGTON  OC  200D5 

ND0NAU)SO«X»n.lHRnAN0PETR0UUBIC0UNai60WESTST.  #403  ANNAPOUS  ■)  21401 - 

WBX  SCHUITZ.  1615  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20062 - _. 

WUJAH  B  SCHUITZ,  SUITE  700  2000  P  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

WeEBT  L  SCHULZ.  (jtl  OWA  PETBOUUBI  COUNOl  1012  FIBMG  BU£  OES  HMES  M  SRSRB.. 

WAITER  A  SCHMWM  ■.  1511  NATAUE  W  Ut  MIEAN  VA  27101 

NE&  D  SCHUSIEB.  SUTE  #1000  1620  EYE  ST .  M»  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

MBCS  H  SCHUYIEB.  ISTH  4  II  STS.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20005 

DONAU)  H  SCHWAB,  200  IMRYUWD  AVE.,  BE  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

lYNOlfY  ■  SCHWAB,  410  1ST  ST,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

EUNOR  SCHWARTZ,  311  S  ABMGOGN  STBET  ABUNGTON  VA  22204 

nCHABO  SCHWARTZ,  NO  S  POEn  ST  AUXANOMA  VA  72304.. 


STEVE  AARON  SCHWARTZ.  Ill  BOEDER  BQAO  SUITE  707  SRVEB  SPflNG  »  ZtllO-. 

MHABD  1  SCHWEBIER  1150  A  STBET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

CARl  F  SOINENSEN.  415  2«)  ST .  BE  SUTE  300  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

SOENTfC  WnuUTUS  MAKERS  ASSN.  1101  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20(36.. 

MOMa  SOUUA,  no  S  POETT  ST  Ali»MORIA  VA  27304 — 

HAROU)  B  SCOGQNS.  1101  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

scon  CONPANY,  BC,  66  SURFWATCH  ORM  JOHNS  SUNO  SC  29455 

JABKS  >  scon,  66  SURfWATOJ  DRIVE  JOHNS  SLANO  SC  29455 

JOHN  H  StOn.  1125  11  SIRET,  NW,  #1107  WASHMGTON  K  20006  . 


SCRSNER  HAU  I THOBVSON.  SUHE  700  1175  EYE  STBET  NW  WASMN6I0N  K  200M- 
Dd 
Do 
(to 


TMOTHY  SCUUY,  25  UBBSUN*  NOUt  NW  NASHMGION  K  20001.. 


WAITER  J  SC2U0U),  15  WEST  CABRUO  STBET  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 . 
EARl  W  SEARS.  PC  BOB  12715  WmS  TN  31112  . 


LAW  OFCES  OF  JOHN  SEARS.  Ill  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2IBII 

SAWr  SEDACCA.  2030  H  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 
PABHA  SEOEBHOIM,  2171  N  HASBEU  AVE  OAUAS  n  75204,. 


MARIA  MCCREA  SEGAL.  2033  M  STBET.  MV.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

H  ICHARD  SEBERT  B) ,  1776  F  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

GEORGE  M  SEITTS.  SUH  900  1015  ISTH  STBET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S.. 


ARMETEAO  I  SEUXN.  SUTE  4400  475  L'ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW  WASHMGTON.  K  20024.. 
M  FRANK  SEUEBS.  1615  H  SIRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20062 „ 


STANTON  P  SENDER.  633  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20004 

STUART  D  SERKM.  1100  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20009 - - -.. 

SERW2  MASTER  MOUSTBIES,  BC.  C/0  OF  TAlCOn  HCCABE  I  ASSOCIATES  600  MARYUM)  UK..  SW.  312  N. 

WASHMGIDN  K  20024. 
SEVEN  MONTHS  SESSBN  FOR  CONGRESS,  3306  YEUMPME  TEBRAQ  AUSTM  TX  7r57_ 
SEWARD  I  HBSEL  919  IITH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

Od.. 

Do.. 


Enatwa/OM 


WCTCANSOCOf  ASSN  ESCUTNEl.. 
EnON  COVOMTIM. 

UeiCAN  PETROUUW  MST 

OOUNO.  OF  EUROPEAN  I JAMNESE  NATOM.  SMPOBMERS-  AM- 
SOOETY  OF  PROFESOMl  JOUnWJSTS.  SOIA  DUTA  CM  . 

GRBK  CREEK  JOMT  VENTURE ™.... 

UBHM  PROOUCnONS 

MnOM.  TOUR  ASSOOAIDN.  MC 

NOMIHOA  EXnORATn.  BC 
mJAJm  IMMG  MC 
IBIFnO  UW)  COVMIY.... 
HOUSTON  ENOOWWENT,  MC 


MTCMlRESTAUMIlfASSN  . 
MTHMt.  ASSN  OF  A«A(  ABHCANS... 

NncAN  ASSN  OF  Nwsamn....... 

SCBC  HUOSON.  BC -. 

PNNMACEUmi  IMNUFACTMBB 

GCA  OORP 

MTDMl  ASSii  «  AM  NnCN&.. 


B»{]NBEB*AintHEUa.Pa 

MNOOTA  MMM6  I  IWUFACTUMe  00- 

MBICAH  SEES  TRADE  ASSN 

ABBCAH  GENERAL  CORPORAIKN 

ABDKAN  HOEOST  CORPORATUN 

UnCONP 

NBOBM  iSn  of  SCNOOl  ABRMSnATORS- 


IMmjW  SAMNGSSMBE  MSMAHCE  CORP  . 
NAIOMl  B»U  ASSOQATOI  OF  AMEBCA 

ASSOWIDN  OF  ABOCAN  FUBUSNEBS  .. 


SAWNCOBWWUM. 

TDYOTA  HOIDR  CORPOMTDI 

Sr/WOARO  OR  CO  (OHO) 

MSmUTE  OF  IMROS  OF  EXPUBMS 

ASSOCMTED  BBOM.  CONTtACIORS  OF  AKHI. 

HtW  0RRUN6  CO 

BBeiE  MNMEBm.  MC 

ABBCAN  LOaSTCS  ASSOOAnON 

ABDCAN  PETROLEURI  MST.. 


CMBBHB  OF  COMERCE  OF  THE  U.I.. 

puauc  oiraiiNc 

AN  PETtaflHI  I6T.. 


POICBMC  OVBUKR  ASSOCWES-. 

■nOR  VEMOE  MRJFACTURBB  ASSN  OF  THE  UJ..  (C„ 

NAniML  ASSN  OF  NOWE  BUUIEBS  OF  THE  U.& . 

VETEMNS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  US 

ABOCAN  NUCUAR  ENERGY  COUNCB 
CAUFDRMA  STATE  UWDS  COBMBSRH 

BOAT  ONIBS  ASSOOAnON  OF  THE  US  ^ ^ 

MIEBMinNAl  FED  OF  PROFESSOIAL  t  lECHNCAL  ENGMBBS- 
AKRCAN  COUNOl  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC  . 
WTBWl  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  OONEBS.. 


BOAT  OMOS  ASSOCWnON  OF  THE  Ul 

RR»ENOen  PETWUUH  ASSOQATOI  OF  AHEBRA.. 
CDASIAl  PROPERTB  IBTTIUIE.  MC 

soonoMMNv — 

PHR1*5  PETROIEUW  COMPANY 

CONTICNTAl  AMERCAN  UFE  MSURANCE  CO 

lEmRSa»PUT  CORT  AND  SUBSBMRtS 

OCOOEHTAL  IfE  MSURANQ  CO  OF  CAUFDRHM 

PNOVBEm  UR  1  AOXeiT  MSUIANCE  CO 

MIBMAiniAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS. 

SORMHi  1  RAOOUE  (FOR  HM  DRRIMG.  MC) — 

MtnowL  conoN  councr.  of  MKR 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  BEPUBUC  OF  SOUTH  AFBBA- 
OORMni  CAUSE 

souTHun  coRraMini . 


NATBNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMEBCANS.- 


NATBMAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 


AHOEIW  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  I  SECURITY  ASSBTAMZ — 

U.S  CWMER  OF  COMMERCE    (FOR    BUSMESS  AUIANCE  ON  GOVERNMENT 


J.  BOMRD  SENEIL  1111  19TH  ST,  NW,  #1102  WASNMGION  OC  20036.. 
SEYFWrN  SHAW  FABIWEATHER  i  GERAIDSON.  1111  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036... 
Do.. 


DONNA  S  SHAFFER.  DUUiS  INTEBNATUNAl  ABIPORT  PO  BOX  17309  WASHMGTON  DC  20041- 
VKTORIA  MCKENZIE  SHAM,  1710  RHODE  SIAND  AVENUE.  nr#300  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

WRiiAM  H  SHAKER,  SUITE  600  1573  L  STRET,  PAN  WASHBICTON  K  20005 

lAMES  M  SHAM6ERGER.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW,  #512  WASHMGTON  X  20036 
DEBBIE  SHANNON,  5TH  ROOR  777  14TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

DAW  L  SHAPIRO,  729  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GARY  J  SHAPMO,  2001  EYE  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


FTmON). 

s»B,RnaAM)co 

SUMTr  TECNNOIOGY  ASSN.. 


1.000.00 

6«on 

30000 
1.50000 


150000 
IliSOOO 
4.500.00 


24SJN 


2J0B.00 


10JM.00 


latJD 


915.00 
500.00 


2.MIJI 


12Ue 


IIJOOOO 


7J0000 
4,00000 


»a.oo 
ijmjtt 

6,9(957 
6.00000 


I2UB 


9.1(7  JO 


2(3.04 
1SJ(0.00 
2.77L3S 


375.00 
2.000.(0 
3.500.00 
5,00000 

BS((0 


K  I.  LEASMG  CORT 

MERMU  lYNCH  MONEY  MARinS.  (C- 


FUMOA  POWER  i  UGHT  CO.. 
AGRCUITURAI  PRODUCERS.. 


FI0OS  OF  THE  HOP  MARKETMC  ONKR- 

PMOE  ABI,  MC - 

MBOnLUGRATORCS.. 


NATOML  TAX  UMRATUN  COMMmEL, 
REMSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMEB.. 

I  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS.. 

I  ASSOCIATB  BUtDERS  1  CONTRACTORS^  MC- 


HARRY  0  SHAPNn,  IWO  MERCAHTM  BANK  I  TRUST  BtX  TW)  HOPMNS  PUZA  BALTMRIK  HD  212(1- 

NORMAN  F  SHARP,  1100  inH  STBET,  NW,  #1201  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

DAREN  DOIMAICH  SHAW,  SUTE  920  1100  K  ST .  M*  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

LUTHER  W  SHAW.  SUTE  514  1155  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005,.,;... 

SHAW  PiniMN  pons  t  TROWBRBGE.  IBOO  H  ST.,  MR,  #9004  WASHMGTON  K  20IBL 

Do 

Do 


Oi- 

Da.. 


SKA  (  GOUU).  330  MAOGON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10017.. 

Do - 

Do.. 
Do.. 


aiCTBONC  BCUSTBIES  ASSN 

HARYIANO  SAVMGSJHARE  BISURANCE  CORP.. 

CXM)  ASSN  OF  AMEBCA.  INC _ 

BANKAMEBCA  CORPORATION -.- 

NATIONAL  AGRCUITURAL  CHEMKAIS  ASSN...- 

ATUS  MMEBALS  DFVBBN 

COMMmEE  FOR  PRIVAn  EDUCATKW 

FARMERS  FOR  FARWESS 

Msrmm  of  forekn  bankers 

BIVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSnrun 


JAMES  y  SHEAWN.  723  PEBMETER  CTR  PRMY  PO  BOX  19000  AIUNTA  M  3033(.. 

SHEARMAN  I  STEBUNG.  153  EAST  53RO  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

JOHN  J  SHEEHAN.  815  16TH  ST ,  NW.  #706  WASHMGTON  X  20006...- 

PATRCIA  Q  SHEEHAN.  1667  K  STRET.  NW.  #410  WASHMGTON  X  20006 


NATXMAL  COMM  ON  SMAU  ISSUE  BBUSTBIAL  DEVEUVMENT  BONDS.. 

UTRHY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP. 

ELEANOR  A  CURl 

HOSPITAL  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

NAB8C0,  BC 

REPUBLlt  OF  HAm 

SBBENSAUJS,  INC 

BUSMESS  BOUNOTABU  . 


2.10(00 
33J24I0 


lilM 

""mi 


3709 
99016 
101.27 


1143 


1.70 
119.21 
105.16 


AIM 


«3J( 


(BBS 


lt2il 


3n.« 


tjaifi 
toii 


KU7 


ijnxa 


3J( 

3S7.(3 


1100 
59733 


16.05 
"72500 


604  OO 
900 


IMLOO 


2.500.00 


SIK 


ULJB 


1.62213 


sojmoo 


UNITEO  STEELWORKEBS  OF  AB».. 
J0M60N  t  JOHNSON 


11JS4.65 
1.000.00 


377  J6 
1£0( 


4(704 


(S.42 


33i0 


6.00 


22500 
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OriiMzataioi  NiAflduil  Fikii 


WTHlUN  SHEEKEY,  3R0  FLOOR  7030  M  STRET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

JOHN  P  SHEffEY,  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRMGflELD  VA  22151 

JONATHAN  B  SHEMER.  410  FBBT  ST.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

SEYMOUR  SHERIFF.  1126  MOOWARO  BUIG  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

R  PHNJP  SHMER,  SUH  405  444  N  CAPITAL  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

RUSSEU  L  SMFIEY  Bl ,  1170  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1120  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 
SMPIEY  SMQAK  I  HENRY,  SUTE  170  910  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006  . 
HARVEY  A  SHdlAN,  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE,  NW,  #130  WASHMGTON  X  20006- 
MARY  FRANCES  SHIAGEL  SUIH  760  1050  CONNOhCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20096.. 
W  BAY  SHOCXLEY,  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  K  SHOEIMER,  1199  L  STRET,  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SHOOSHAN  I  VCKSON,  MC ,  1990  M  ST .  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HARRY  M  SHOOSHAN  M,  1990  M  ST .  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

scon  SHOTWEU,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70036 

A  ;  SHOWS.  RM  203  IMl  COUNMA  BO.  NW  WASHBCTON  X  20009 

JAAKS  V  SIENA.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

MARK  SKBEBGELO,  2001  S  STBET,  SW,  #520  WASHMGTON  X  20009.. 


BOMIO  G  SRLS.  C/0  31137-066,  A-1  FCI  BOI  7000  TEXABKANA  TX  75501- 
OAVn  SK.VER,'  1600  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


STEVEN  W  SILVER  BOBERtSON.  MONAGU.  EASTAUGH  t  MADIEY  240  HAB  ST..  #(00  RMEAU  AK  WO.. 

Do 


SILVER  USERS  ASSN,  BC,  1717  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

BRUCE  A  SRVERGIAOE.  1501  16TM  STBET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036- 

SILVEBSTEM  t  MUUIRS,  1776  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do    

M  P  SIMMONS  PO  BOX  160  VAUiY  FORGE  PA  19412. 


Ea«M|W/CM 


CAUSE  . 


NATKMAL  ASSN  FOB  UNFORMED  SEBVCES- 
COeOUOATED  EOeON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  BC- 
HAN4IADE  FBER  PROOUCEBS  ASSN.  MC 

WESTEBN  GOVERNORS  ASSOCHTCN. „ 

MtTBML  CANDY  NHOLESAIBB  ASSN,  MC—. 

FORT  SRi  GAR0EI6JC — 

PERN  CENTRAL  CORfORATION 

UMON  OR  CO  OF  CAUFORNA.- 


AMERCAN  TEXTU  MNRIFACTURERS  MSmUTE.  MC- 

TRAVEL  MOUSIRY  ASSN  OF  AMEBCA 

(OGEBS  \i%.  CABIESYSTEMS.  MC.. 


SHOOSHM  (  MCBSOKMC  (FOR  ROGEBS  Uj.  CABLESVSIBE.  MC). 
NATBML  FOREST  PROboCTS  ASSR 


JMEBCAN  MSTITUTE  OF  ABORTECIS-. 
CONSUMERS  UNBN  OF  Mi..  (C 


MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSmUTE . 
ALASKA  PUP  Ca»-. 
\ii.  CRUSES.  MC.-. 


CENTER  FOR  SCeC  M  THE  HIBUC  MTBBT. 

J8S0CIAT10N  FOR  ADVANCED  LfE  UMONRmNG- 

(RJSlOl-MVBB  CO 

F.W  WOOLNDRTH  CO.. 


FEDERAL  NATDIAL  MORTGAGE  ASM- 
GATXOORP.. 


MUSC  OORPOMTBN  OF  JMBBCAJC .. — - 

MTOIAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUOS  OF  THE  Ui. . 


M(U( 

32Sl(( 


mn 


vam 


tm» 


vmM 

517S.13 


NU  A  SIMON.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.-. 

PHRJP  SNm,  2030  M  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20038 

TAUMGE  E  SMVKMS,  100  MOIANA  AVE.,  MN  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

wuBW  c.  saM>saN.  sum  424 1155  istn  stbet.  nw  washmgton  k  20005.. 

DoIZ"""~. !...!..!!    ,,„' "Z..~. 

Do 

ALBERT  M  SMB,  BOX  177  SMITHIWN  NY  11717 

MARGART  SMB,  2075  M  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


IVAN  E  SMOAR,  1000  WKSON  UUIEVARO,  #7700  ARUNGTON  VA  77709.. 
JAMES  C  SMJN.  730  ISTH  STRET,  NW  WAMNGTON  K  20005 . 


SKAODEN  ARPS  SUTE  MEAGHER  i  FLOM.  919  IITH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006... 

Do - 

Do- 
Do.. 


GREGG  P'SMU.'  BAKER  HOSTETUB  III  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  200((- 

Oo  — 

CYNTHU  EUiOT  SKIFT,  1111  GATEHOUSE  BMD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  77047 

WILUAM  1  SKMNER.  115  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  200W;---. .^--^ 

BARNEY  J  SKUDANY  »  ,  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70036 -. 

RUTH  L  SKY,  7711  CONC/lESS  ST  PORTIAND  ME  04177 .^^ ..^..- 

F  SUTMSHEK  1  ASSOCIATES,  MC,  1102  BELU  VBTA  OR  ALEXANDRIA  VA  20007- 

SCOn  L  SIESMGER.  SUIH  104  1101  IITW  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  700O5 - 

BARRY  S  SLEVM,  1000  POTOMAC  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

RONALD  J  SUNN,  260  MADBON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

CATHERINE  REBS  SlttUl^l990  M  ST.,  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  DC  20(06. 


nHN  E  SUM)  B) ,  CAPITAL  GAUERY  EAST,  #695  600  MARYIAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024- 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN.  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 

SMAU  BUSMESS  COUCK.  OF  AMEBCA.  MC.  PO  BOX  4299  COLUMBUS  GA  31904 

SMAU  BUSMESS  LEGBUTM  COONCR.  1604  *  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

PETER  SMAU.  795  MADBON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 


SMATHERS  SYMMGTON  I  HERUMG,  SUIE  400  1700  I  ST ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  200(6- 

Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do.. 


SMC  MTEBNATCNAL  1125  EYE  STBET.  IMl.  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do : - -- 

Do 

Do 


MTBNAL  COUMX.  OF  SAVMGS  (SmUTBNS. 

CaTAMIEED  OORP 

MIERMTBNAL  FRANORSE  ASSN- 
OOMMON  USE.. 


lABOR  MANACEMENT  MARIME  COMMffTH.  MC- 
FIIST  MBSBSVPI  C0RP0RA1BN- 
IRSCRBNaEHUnOT. 


MBSSSTPI  POWER  I  UGHT  OOMPBWf- 
STATE  OF  MBSBSVPI . 


PERFDRHMCE  BONEERMG,  BC- 
NATUHAL  nieUC  (AOO 

MC.. 


AsaksAiini  VBAMWiiii'i^ 


OTB  S8MCE  OR  I  GAS  CORP.. 

joja.  MC. 

TRANSOD  BOGY  COMPMIY. 
Ui,MC 


DAYTMK  (KMKASTERS  ASSN  . 

UNDER  CORP  OF  AMEBCA 

AMEBCAN  AUTDMOBLE  ASSN.. 


Ui  PWRMCOPBAL  COMENTBN.  (C- 
HQ6R  OH.  CORP- 


UMON  MUTUAL  IfE  MSURANCE  00 

GRUMMAN  ABU  OORP.  DL  LYNOI  t  ASSOCS.. 

NATUNAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 

SEHIAN.  SEMO,  SIEVM  (  MMCUS, 

WDRXBB  Mfl  UMON). 
AMERCAN  PAPSI  MST,  MC. 


PC  (FOR  UMIED  FOOD  (  OOMMEROAL 


SHOGSWM  (  JACKSONJCjm  MIGBB  Ui.  CABUSVSIBB.  MC). 
MTBNM.  FH)  OF  MO&BDOIT  BUSBBS. 


rm'imLTiexam mc  (por nrumb m. hebceb-mednger. mq . 

AMBBOW  HORSE  COUNCR.- 


1,43100 

vmat 

2M.(( 


ava 


tm 


ISM 


vm 
vsm 


isun 


12(13 


l.U7J( 


IBUl 


142SJ 


Htm 


USM( 


U2SJ( 


CMLJIBN  OF  COMMUMTY  BAMS  OF  FUBBA- 

FUBBDA  EAST  COAST  RMIWAY  CO 

WT0W.  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

PBim  CO. 

RBUBUC  OF  SOUTH  AfRBA 

(»PITa  AM,  MC 

X  SDMK  CORP. 

PKDHONT  ACUNK  MC 


ELEANOR  SMEAL  (  ASSOCIATES.  2401  VBKMU  AVEJBN  #306  WASHMGIDN  K  20037., 

DONAUl  t  SMRfY,  1199  L  ST.  NW,  #1100  WASHlflGTOh  X  70036 

JAMES  R  SMMCMA.  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVEUND  OH  44101 

CAlilEBME TaBTH,  1730  R  ST ,  NW,  #703  SUH  209  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DANIEL  T  SMITH.  p6  BOX  660074  DAUAS  TX  75766.. 


DAVn  S  SMITH.'nOl  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE.,  NBTfllOZ  WASHMGTON  X  M006----...-...----.. 
SMm  DAWSON  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  1000  CONNECT  AVENUE.  NW,  #304  WASHMGTON  K  20036-. 

DOUGLAS  SSiTH7J2i9iAAGi«liA 

[UZABETH  M  SMifH,  115  16TH  ST ,  NW,  #310  BWSHMCTON  0C2M06..-^ 

FREDERCK  P  SMITH  JR .  1575  EYE  STRET,  NW,  #550  WASHRIGTONOC  20001 

GORDON  L  SMmi,  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  tUt,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20004.._ 

JEFFREY  A  SMmi.  1600  WRSON  BOULEVARD.  #1000  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

JEFFREY  A.  SMTH.  919  IITH  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  X  20006 . 

BMHR  L  SMITH.  900  inn  SIREEt,  NW,  #520  WASHMGTON  X  70006 

asm M  SMmi,  1730  n si.  nw,  #703  washmgton  x  20006 

lUUAN  H  smith  Bl.  600  north  IITH  SIRET  BRIMMGHAM  AL  35291 

MCHAU  E  SMITH,  PO  BOX  5000  ClfVElANO  OH  44101 

MOMU  P  SMITH,  415  LEXMGION  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

RONAUI  E  SMITH,  7501  M  STRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037.. 


SHALAH  SMITH.  1130  17TH  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20038  ....„-.™.„ 
SUSAN  SNYDER  SMITH,  7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE,  #514  MOWN  VA  221M..-. 
WUIAM  C  SMmi.  1150  K  STRET,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  20006-™ 
WAYNE  H  SMUHEY.  115  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20006..-. 
hSm  B  SMoS/BS,  1100  17TH  ST,  NW.  #306  WASHMGTON  X  20036... 

UMRY  S.  SNOWHITE.  1175  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SWBARD  SaMCESJNC-     

NATOHl  ORGAMUkM  FDR  NDNB- 
EXXDR  CORPORATION... 


CLEVOANO  ElKTBC  UUMMAIMG  CO. 
nam  BUSMESS  C0NFEB8CE,  MC. 


MTBBH1VML  AMUNE 
■ARIMtSMITN 


ASSN.MC- 


N.Y.  HEIROFOUTAN  IRANSPORTATCN  AGENCY 

SAN  FRANCBOO  PV.C 

NATOHL  MHOIDERS  ASSN 


AMAUiAMATB)  CUITHMG  (  TEXIU  WORKERS  UMDN- 
MSmun  OF  MAK8B  OF  EXPIOSNES.. 


MU  I  KNOWITON,  MC  (TOR  FUBBSIS-  TRANSWORU  DEIROY  ASSN) 

AMERCAN  wATEBiiliAYS  Operators,  MC 

TOYOTA  motor  sales,  USA,  MC...----.---. 

WEST  MEHOO  VEOTAftE  OBTRBUTORS  ASSN 

AMEBCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO.. 


CLEVEUND  afCIRC  UUMMATMG  CO.. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN 

CHEMCAL  MANUFICTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CDAL  ASSN. 


QUOOUTE  MANUFWTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA- 

BAUAn,VAHR.  ANDREWS  6  BKERSOU.-. 

FORD  MtJIOR  CO ■ 

BURUY  (  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN ..- 

ENVBHiE  CORPORATION 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  MSURANCE  CO... 


ijm» 


-num 


l»M 


6M0.B0 


IMM 


3MS174 


IHBi 
21172 


rm 


1S.7S(J( 


ixn.n 


isasi 


vmun 


nut 

VMM 


usiu 


HMTZ.  LMN,  OWN.  fWB,  OOySlY  t.POPB  [FORMJONJ^I,  TD^J^^ 


MMTZ  LEVM  COHN  FERRI$  GLWSXY  I  POPEO 

MOUS  OOWOl  TRXK  WEMIT  COMM). 

HASSACHUSTTS  COUEGE  SIUOENI  UMN  AUTVIORIIY. 
NEW  ENGUNO  EDUCATBN  LOAN  MARKETMG  CORP 


(FOR: 


J  B  SNYKR,"  400  ISI  ST.,  NW.  #704  «WSI«NGTO  X  MWl-----j^  

maaa?  aSKsiezsMWSACHusTis  avenue,  nw  washmgton  x  20036 

EMNJHDT  SWWER  JR  .  1627  K  STRET,  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  X  20006 


MMTZ,  LEVM.  COHNJMVSKY  AND  fWJgJFOftOA  SBWm)     ...-^... 
MMTZ  lEVM  COHN  fERRB  GUWSKY  I  POPS)  (FOR  SECURITB  MOUSIRY  ASSR) 

UNITEO  TRANSPORTATION  UNION ^. 

OTHERS  COMMFORTHEBIGHIIOKEEPiBEAR  ARMS 


AM  LME  PILOTS  ASSN ---.. 

COUNOL  OF  AMERCAN-FIAG  SHIP  OPERATORS.. 


LS33JI( 


U17J( 


mm 

4J(0.MI 


12.500.00 
155,294.t3 


16J(3.U 


443J( 


2SJ( 

wva 


33BJ( 


1S(L» 


55.74 


55.73 


1.6«0JB 
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OrmiiaaiMiiMRN 

imtmiom 

kc«i 

-_    - 

CMOi  sjmm3J>.  ?030  m  stho,  m  wsaNcrni  a  ma _ 

COMMON  CAUSE 

uam 

awu5iisoMo.sMntHE8aTPo  oMiaiowMaMuunsu _ 

COUSWTTA  IRK  OF  tONSWH. 

L  ntMD  SOrU.  1M7  E  smn.  M  HMSHMGTtM  DC  noK ,       ,, 

ASSOCIATFO  GENfM  OONTWOXS  OF  MnCR 

SDUTMHSIQM  FUNUT  SCUOS  XS».  10  DUCMMM  a  DfUlAS  IX  1VK 

SPMI  MBKk  MC  GOO  Wm  STKH.  9>.  «»7  WSMCim  DC  »074 

a>«  sawR  K  (SS)  Of  mwCK  mi  au  Fwwr,  #i4o  Mnusnoi «  ttm; 

MN  D  SKTZ.  ITtS  HASSMMBm  WEWC.  M»  <MSHMenri)c  mtx 

rniM 

S^MiOD  UWB  (  BGQNG  ASSOCMnM^SUm  616  ?m  lU  n  /lUXNnM  w  m^^ 

jom  F  spui « .  nt  16TN  smn  MnMiMMG7»  DC  noo6 

MTJiMTiaw  Mii  OF  ii  CRM  lim  i  iu                    

IMUIMI  a  SreCt.  3106  «  JIU8MH  HOUSIIM  R  77077 

CnM>fM  MF  i^WMUIW  (X) 

"* " 

mm  SPEVMBl  1500  PUNMNG  KSMOt  DWf  nFM  «*  ^71117                            

PUMME  RESMEN  CD* _ 

IHJI 

SWZl  I  KCMMK.  2600  VUGMM  AVL  M*  MASHMETIIN  DC  XI137 

NOnMERR  CAUFORNM  POWER  AONCY,  ET  H. 

IIMO 

4.see.eo 

900.00 
200.00 
NtLtO 

WHOUS  I  SKZn.  170J  KW  yOK  AMGJE  M*  «M1  mSMNCm  BC  7MK 

MX  \itOH  9  SAVMGS  IBIIIUIUg. 

UURY  H  SPUO.  1015  ISTM  ST.  M,  #802  HMSHMEm  DC  7Vt6 

MDEAN  COiBUilMG  ENGifERS  ODUn 

asm  L  sruuN  m  .  ino  i  smn,  m  msHMCitM  dc  met 

AdEAN  FETUiUM  MST 

" 

PHB  A.  SPil*.  150  EAST  4M)  SIKEt  IW  WW  Wr  1M17 

MOM  01.  00» ~ 

EAn.csrana.T)<iMnMBuuiie.#5i4ii5si$m$iKn.  MrmsMMGiORiicigiNS _ 

rirUAFTM  k  wifnii  Mirvn  i  rmrt  tti  nm  rr   mh  nutiuMtrM  rr  vmw 

WmONN.  AOBUITUMI  CMaKMS  ASSN 7711 

SIMK  SAIBEB  I  DtWSn.  1201  PnSn\fMH  AM ,  iw  WSMna  DC  MHU 

AMttC»;*jllA»M»l  lOPIIAl  ASSOCMIDI.  ONB  OMnO 

AlAHO  CaOIT  COMMMY,  F  AL 

ARBKAN  OMMER  OF  CbHHBO  M  EURM  *  TW  MBNTBMWEM   „_ 

WHI* 

iJSTJ 

Di 

Hi—  ..- 

AMBKM  CMwn  Of  rnMMiMi  M  sMa<  Mc' 

k                

AMBON  CMUaa  OF  COMHBKE  H  GBMltoV 

k 

AHOON  SK  Of  MESnCSnUGBIS. 

ASSOCHTOI  Of  DATA  FWCEMMI,  SERMCE  0RMI2ATD6 

U4i«l 

k                  -..- 

k 

miriiniin  mii  iimmunhiiui.  MiliiiiiiiNUL i—uiuiiuM 

"■"™~™*"— -* 

k.  .._ 

■Rmwcnvof  amerra 

Di 

■HIOML  CDUBWIE  ATWfTK  JttSi 

"™**~~*~*"* 

Dd 

TYMNR,  NC 

JOHN  W  SHM.  1»7  E  ST.  W  IMSHMGnN  K  20m. 

ASSOOAID  fBBtL  aMIWCrDB  OF  AMRNCA 

'•"" "• 

CAR  F  ST  ON.  1101  17TH  STHFT.  NW.  #«04  WASMKinN  DC  mat 

MONSMIIDODl ^..Z^  7^^                      



naoT  p  ST  uus.  sum  no  555  K«  «S{Y  Avt.  mr  wASHMnn  DC  mni 

ooNSOBMi  caraHm 

IJNJIO 

43127 

lAMS  ST  MK  15  HBT  CAmiD  Snm  SANTA  BAMAIA  MIIIOI                            

^SSPa^SSSI^  "*  "■  ""^  "^ 

OAVB  L  STAML  1619  HASSAOUTTTS  AVfMf   MT  MASHMETmi  DC  MOK 

NAIRHAl  RKST  PMOUCTS  ASSN 

mtm 



IKLMN  I  SIAM   sum  1410  inS  tmKM  DAVR  MWV  MIKTtlH  VA  »M» 

dH^W.iut  MuUn  pvWA.  "C   

l«IM  L  STALBAIM,  1140  KMISOM  BOUUVAM)  AAJNGTIM  VA  77701 

NATOMi  au  pmucns  m 

liltM 

i».n 

TYUONi  STAimarra.  m  m«tm  dtviifk  sum  pfiEAcniA  n  wmi 

STAMMD  OH  CD  ((MO)   miUD  BUG  aFVriAM  CM  U115 

22J«(.U 

DAVB  P  STANE.  Pt  Slim  tOI  l(7«  (  ST    NW  WA<MNr:mil  DC  Tont 

BDOEMl  UR  BBJiiMCF  CD 

Di 

OOMnTEE  FOI  AD  WNiOifM  RUIY 

uum 

3&H 

k 

EWUNEF  Sran  OMHRB*  tfSl 

k 

MimAL  ASSN  OF  RDVAtTY  ONHK  JHC 

k 

OOM  WBMIS  CO 

k... 

^p*?mnt  nnr^riiT  flOiJiMTTTf 

niji 

k 

OFFSMOE  MMHE  SHMQ  ASIH 

k            

SIJMMD  Cli  OF  IBMW 

Dd 

SUN  COMPANY.  ML 



■KHAR  1  STAmW.  1620  EYE  Slim  IHK  #1000  WASHMCTm  DC  m»     

MOn*  VEMCU  WNUFACnmS  ASSOCMIIM  OF  TK  01  MC 

4Hl(B 

MELVM  L  stah  sth  FiQn  1600  li  ^  m  wASHKim  nc  toox 

HARTPDRD  FMF  KUMVn  ffl 

minn 

■mm  M  STAHtt.  PO  BQI  25S3  DWiaiAII  Al  35202 

SOUniRN  NAhkU  GK  DD 

BTTE  ANNE  STARSY.  1030  15TH  STKH.  M  fllK  NAMCTDN  K  20005 

NEALIM  HDUSIIY  MAMIFMIURFRS  ASH 

lOB  STA«SY.  sum  511  1745  JEFFEBON  DAVB  HWT  AHMODN  M  72»7 

MANUFACIURFD  HDUMK  KT 

TMUt 

IIOJO 

lONAU)  W  STASCM.  205  E.  42M)  STREH  KW  rOK  NY  10017 

RBX  1  KUMHTE  IMMmfNT  SnVTY  MC 

FMMI  H  STASZBKY  A.  P  0  BOX  39(5  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  MI19  „ 

lOHTE  RMBt  GOV 



OWRUSO  STATTGN.  PO  BOR  39t5  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94119 

STAUFFEI  CMQKAl  CO.  NYAU  FAM  MMD  HfSmm  CT  OCUl 

SAMJEl  E.  STAVISIIY  t  ASSOCIATES.  HC.  1725  OGAUS  STKF,  Ml.  #««  MASNM6RM  DC  2Maf. 

RNQAOCAST  HUac  MC 

uue 

SAWtltSTAVKXY   1725  0fSAllSSTlIfn  N*  •■MWASMNCimiDCTfllM                  

SARUL  L  STAMSrr   ASSOCIATES  MC  (FOt  BRQADOIST  MUSK  MC  (BMI))    ... 

3lLll 

RANOOIFHJ  STAYM.  SUm600?l  DUfflNTCablf  NW  WASMMGTDMDCTaOK                        

TAfTSTETTNMlS  (  HOUJSTER  (FDR:  HAOMERY  DEAtiRS  NATIONAL  AS»]A. 
TJVT  STETTRMIS  1  HOUISTIR  (FOR:  SHERWM-WUJAMS  CO) 

k 

1110 

k 

TAfT  SIFTTIHB  1  HDLUSIER  (FDR   SPFOAl  CDIMI  FDN  ikWCPIACF  MnUCT 

Ob _ 

IMUTYRBOM) 
TAR,  STETTMUS  t  HOUJSIIR   FDR  WAIO  HANUFACTURMGOO,  MC)-.    ... 
TJ^,  SIETTMUS  (  HOUJSTER   FDR  2MPR0  CORP) 

1^75 

1197 

On 

JOHN  HOWMD  SIRIBI.  2020  INE  OMI  DAIUS  n  75771 

WAT  Mmnw  ^SFRVf  ■SU  mCF  CO 

SIEOE  SaanS  t  FCRNACWRI.  2020  II  STREH.  Mr  «I50  WASMMGin  DC  TOiit 

KMART  CORP 

10J72.S0 

300.00 

(0000 

400.00 

2.000.00 

1.000.00 

2,500.00 

5.400.00 

5999 

i2J0 

1J07.55 
10719 

J.  C  SIlBt  412  FUST  SI1«T.  St  #301  WASMMGTAn  X  20003 

Fon  JOOsPAa  (  cohhuhbatdns  corp 

7044 

Di 

11723 

k 

SCNNMaRCYQE  ffl 

31362 

HOMY  J  SIEENSm  JR..  1000  NUON  BOUUVAn.  #2(00  ABUeiOl  VA  77701 

TRW,  MC                                  

JO  L  SIOrUR.  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVE  HIGHWAY  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  277»                                      

in  AimwiCF  oFFnsf  m 

75.00 

WKV  SnPHEie.  2030  M  STREH,  mWASHNGTOt  DC  200%                                             

COMnNRMBf 

io.n 

SltPHOIS  WtRStAS  SERVICES.  INii   2121  K  STREn  NW  #130  MSNNEmN  DC  7MJ7             

NATIMAI  OmCF  MAOM*  DFAIFRS  AJBl 

Do 

9226 

STBWS.  MC  2121  K  ST    m*.  #130  WASHINGTON  DC  70037                                                     

COMJnON  FOR  UNFORM  PROOUa  UAStJTY  UW .    .    _ 

STEPia  I  JoweoN.  cntd.  1330  conneciicut  ave..  nw  washmetdn  DC  mat 

Bl„    ._ 

RMm  nusTRffs  coiavnfF  (iM  TMsn  VAiuAnoi  A  uuroi 

inat.n 

k -            ■ 

HASSMMJSFTn  M/TUAL  UR  MSURAKZ  GO   ETAL 

1,000.00 
1.000.00 

lOflflO 

k                 _„.      .     

MASSMHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UH  MSURANCE  CO 

10000 

Do 7":'::7':7" 

mflFOFimnrnMiTTE                   

Do 

TRARWAYS,  lANC 

........—. ... 

nOMRO  W  STERNBERa  IIOO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  NW  WASHMCTDN  DC  mUk 

NAnjMAl  luiAl  FIECTRC  CDOPERATl^  ASSN 

120.00 

1,674.00 

500.n 

■OWa  L  STEWARD.  7957  REVENNA  1>K  SmNGFIli)  VA  22153 

FUGF  SOUe  POWER  1 IIGHT  CD 

522  0( 

EUGENE  L  STEWART.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  #910  WASHMCTDN  DC  TOOJC 

■RGOE  STEWART.  214  P  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTdN  DC  20001 

ROSES,  RC _. 

AMFMbw  WDMFrS  dFRRY  <.<^ 

226.62 

mOT  1  STEWART.  2001  TNRO  AVENUE.  SOUTM  BIMMGHAII  AL  35733 

TDaOMAH  CDRPnUTm 

s.ooo.n 

475.00 
194.95 
1(00 
1,4(5.11 
1.234.(1 
1.000.00 
I6,000.n 
5.290.n 

300000 

■NLTER  J  STEWART  SUm  700  1100  15TH  ST_^NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20004                               

SDNAT,  MC                                                    .       ... 

92957 

WMRREN  t  SnOOf.  SUm  1120  1001  CONNECttUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  TOOM 

CNEMRAl  SPEOALTIEj  MFGRS  ASSN 

STEPHEN  W  STU.  1100  15TH  STRfr  NW  #700  WASHMEtDN  DC  2flnfl«         

SONAT  NC 

11.00 
7  Vl 

DON  SmiJMN.  1757  N  STREF  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

Riri  UNDN  UNfTEO  AUTO  AEROSPACE  1  AGRK  HIPIEMBIT  WQRIERS 

EDWARD  W  STMTSON.  SUm  »1  1400  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  70005.  

GENEMl  AAIIION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATIM 

JOHN  J  STWl,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVS  HIGHWAY.  #1000  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

JOHN  J  STOOttR.  1110  VERWNT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS                                                      

SMPMRUIFRS  CDUNCI  OF  AMFRCA 

97  7« 

STDCmOUJEiS  Of  ABERKA.  MC.  1625  EYE  ST,  NW  #  724A  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 _.... 

34((1 

STEVEN  F  STOC«EYER.  SUm  610.  ONE  LAfAY^  CENTRE  SOUTH  1120  20TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  2003S 

MMMliCORP 

JAY  STONE.  JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES.  MC  412  FUST  STREF,  SE.  #50  WASHINGTON  X  20CO3 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CD... 

MBJIHME  OCMKALS.  MC 

1,(25.00 
2.000.00 
2.i45S2 

Oo 

1.(00.00 
9040 

■ARTM  F  STONE.  1411  «  STREET.  NW,  #850  WASHJiciON  X  20005 __    .    

ARBKANS  FDR  OEMOCRATC  ACtiON 

STEPHEN  SIONCH,  IMO  «  STREF,  NW,  #11W  WASHMGTDN  X  2000( 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EJCHAJNGF.  MC .., 

WIUJAM  M  STWER  2501  M  ST    NW  WASHMGTDN  X  70037 

CHEMNX  MANUFJCTURERS  ASSOOAnON  INC 

DAUJIS/FT  WDRTH  REGKNAl  URPGRT  a(W)D 

1,000.00 

STRAS8URGER  I  PRO.  1200  ONE  MAM  PUCE  D«II>S  TX  75250 

51057 

RAYMOND  L  STRASS8URGER.  1175  EYE  STREF,  NW,  #1110  WASHMGTDN  K  2a00i_ 

TMESMKIRORCO 

U.S  STEEL  CORPORATDI 

TERKNCE  D  STRAUB  111  CONNKIDIT  AVFNUF  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  TOOOC 

25000 
1704 

40249 
12.00 

JAMES  R  STRETER.  733  15TH  STREF,  M»  WASHMGTDN  X  20005 

LEGAL  SERMCES  CORP 

ROGER  J.  SmOH,  727  N.  WASHMGTDN  STREF  AlfllANOIBA  VA  22314 _ .__   .._        

IMTED  FRESH  FRUT  1  VFCFAMF  ASSN 

ST«00O»STR(S0CKilAVA«.  IISOITIHST,  NWWASHMeiONX20038...._                           _.    

AMERCAN  RED  CROSS  RETRIEMENT  SYSTEM 

Oo „ 

AMERKM  TRUCXMG  ASSNS  MC 

132J0 

k 

CITY  OF  TUCSON 

IJOOOO 

20.00 

k - 

OREYfUS  CORPORATION 
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OvwXiai  01  MmM  Fk| 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 

Do. 


DOROTHY  E  STUCXE.  1004  DM  STREF  ALEXANDRU  VA  22314,. — 
WAITER  B  STUITS,  1156  15TH  STREF.  NW,  #1101  WASHMGTDN  K 
EUGENE  F  STURGEON.  112  CRATER  LANE  KENSMGTON  Q  0(037 


SUIUV/W  I  CRDMWEJl  1775  PENNSYIVANU  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20001.. 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

AUSTM  P  SUUJVAN  M.  PO  BOX  1113  MMNEAPDU5  MN  55440  . 


BONME  A.  SUIUVAN,  725  15TH  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  200«>.. 


GAa  M  SUILMAN,  ^  1004  1155  15TH  STREF,  IMI  WASHMGTDN  K  20005.. 

HAROU)  R  SUUJVAN.  1750  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

JOHN  H  SUlilVAN.  2924  COUJMeiA  PRIE  ARUNGTON  VA  22204 

JUOY  H  SUUJVAN,  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036;-_.... 
MARGARF  COX  SUUJVAiL  1625  EYE  St .  N  W  #  724A  WASHMGTDN  K  20001.. 
PATRRX  J  SUUIVAN.  115  SHTEENTH  STREF,  N  W  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 .. — 
J  MITCHEU,  SUMMERS.  1747  PENNSYIVANU  AVLJM  WASHMGTDN  K  200«.... 

JOHN  B  SUMMERS.  1771  N  STREF,  *»  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 

MB  SUNSHME.  1710  BROADWAY  «tw  YORK  NY  10019 

SURREY  (  MORSE.  1250  EYE  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20005 

Do - — 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 


THDRWSM9BIIAN:  ROPES  t  Wi  1001  22M)  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20g7. 


W  THORJAS  SUTTIE.  1755  WUARO  ST^  NW,  #4  WASHMGTDN  X  2O0O9 ;-^... 

WUMHW  SUTIlt  1(05  CONNECTKUf  AVE,  NW  SUm  415  WASHMGTDN  K  2003(.. 

IMNG  W  SWANSON,  11212  FARMUNO  DRIVE  WgnSJi  MO  20152 ., 

DAVB  A.  SWEENEY.  25  LOUSUNA  ML.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20001 

TROA  L  SWfT,  lil9  MASSJORBETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  2003( 

RUSSai  A.  SWMOEU,  PO  BOX  2(35  RALEIGH  NC  27602.^ -.-.. 

RANDALL  SWBHER.  2301  M  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20037 . 


DAVn  A  SYKUTA^KLMOB  PETROLEUM  COUNa  PO  BOX  5034  SPRMGFKLO  1  (270S- 

CHRBTDPHER  U  SYLVESTER.  1131  BRIAR  l<<«i5U"  "SS*""';"  i;^^ 

MERRiea  SYMMGTON,  sum  540  U75  EYE  STREF,  5»*«««T«  «  »««• 

ROBERT  TAF  JR.,  21  tlUPONT  CMCU.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 


Do... 
k... 
k... 

k.. 
Ol.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

to., 
to., 
to.. 

to.. 


TAGGART  ( 'ASSmTEl''i015'i$fH  STREF,  Ml,  #200  NASHMETON  K  20005.. 
to ~- - 

WALTBG'tAUIRamlBlWG^^ 


fa^miom 


DREYFUS  DOUM  FUB „.. 

FfTM  AMNUE  t  59TH  CORP.. 
J.  /MON  I  00.  MC... 


PUUA  400  ONIOS  CORP 
AHOEM  SUnONSIRACTOe  ASSN... 


NATBNN.  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  INCSn»r  005-. 

NORTHEAST  UTRJTB  SBMCE  CO 

AMEREAN  MTERRATOIAL  GROUP.  MC 

BP  NORTH  AMERKA  MC 

eOUJMAN  SACHS  1  CO 

GRAND  MF  USA,  MC 

SECURnC  IBUSTRY  ASSN 

GOERAL  MUS.  MC 

NATOML  GRAM  (  FEED  ASSN 

LTV  CORPOMTUN.. 


FOOD  MAMCTMG  MSITTUIE -:^-:~- - •-; 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOt  QOWRNMDIT  OF  THE  FBIBMIIO  SIJOES 

OF  lacaoNESU). 

rDBBY.. 


NORTHWEST  I  _  . 
SrOCXHOUERS  OF  MHEA.  MC... 


MTERWTVNM.  LONGSHOREHBTS  ASanATOL  AaXD.- 

_  ; :.  MC 

NATBNN.  ASSN  OF  BRQADC45TBB.. 


MTBMATBWL  UIOB  GMRBIT  NORSRS  UNBN.. 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  PEOPin  REPUM  OF  CHHA 

PATNFMDaFUB.. 


PCTD  BBCrTA.  %fK 

mm  NATBK  STWF  UHBN.. 


2J(MB 
4I7X 


2J441B 
ROOK 


U20J0 

300.00 

1.500.00 

4.730-72 

59,4(4.50 


WESTWBHOUSEBgTRCOQg.. 

MTR  CORP  MB  DBTAL  EOUNBIT  CORP.. 


AMEREAN  RBUSIRML  CUY  t  G8MA  KMU- 

AWeU)  AMEREAN  CUYS  OORP 

BAHKMG  BSUES  GBXIP 

CAPITAL  HOIDMG  CORP 


OONSHB  CREDIT  (BURANCE  JISSOCMnM ., 

CRBII  UNBN  MIL  ASSN,  MC 

ENGEUIMB  MWMS 1  bHBRCMS  CORP.. 

EIMFAX.MC- 

FREBOnKAdUN 

J.  H.  Huea  CORP.. 


IfEOUl  MTBML  UR  MSUMCE  CORMNV- 

MUUm  CO  OF  MKR 

MUTUAL  OF  OWNA  RBURMEE  CO- — 

MTOIAL  ASSN  OF  LH  COS. — 

MTOW  HOME  UFE  ASSUMKE  COHPAHY  _ 
NORO  RESOURCES  CORP... 


STOCK  MFDMAini  OnUP- 
THKE  (AOUN  Ca.. 


MSTTTUTE  OF  ELKIROL  t  BECniMES  BORSRS- 

JUBBCAN  RBURANCE  ASSN. 

HARMS  CDRfORATOL. 


MTERNATOML  BROnBHOOO  OF  TEAHSTBB.. 
NATUNAL  FOREST  PROOUOS  ASSN.. 


NORTH  CMDUM  RARRQM)  ASSOCMTBN.. 
JURBRCNI  PUeUC  POWa  ASSN 


/MBBCM  PETKRBW  MST.. 

GARRBON  DNBB8N  CONSOWNCY  D6IRET.. 


CHAMPBN  MTBRWTRMAL  CORPOWBBN------- -^ -.^^^  „  ._^ 

TAF,  STFTRW5  (  HOUJSIBI  (FOR:  OBCBIY  HANUFACIURBB  OF  AMBHCA. 

TAF  StETTRRUS  (  HOUBTa  (FOR  MMONTCORP) 


MtJOTTwiSBErASaQATES,  sum  302,  WEST  iNMG  600  MARYUWD  AVDK 

to 

DOYLHAlJaH^rwiSlSTHS^ 

H  WIUAH  TANAXA.  TANARA  WALOERS  (  RIIGDI 1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVEMK.  NW  WASHRKION  K  20006.... 

T^MIAKAWALDOB*  RIT»^  1919PS«YIVANIA  AVt  NWW/BHMGTON  K  iOOO(..„ 

SUSAN  TANNEHBAUM  2030  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  2003( 

KEITH  fARR-WHElAN,  3626  N  KENSMGTON  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

NHN  F  TATE,  323J  WYNFORB  DRIVE  FARIFAX  VA  22«L.- 

M  LOUSE  TATE.  323(  WYNFORO  DRM  FARIFAX  VA  im^. 


tm  sroiiMi.HpuBrajpqRjRejnaT^^ 


iTBMLRSSOCK 


FDR  IWMI  CDNSBiyMCY  DETRCT) 

FDR:  PARSONS  CORPDRATBN) ,.,;. 

FDR:  PfHL  WWAY  1  HOPitaW---- 
FDR:  RCA luSAL  COMMUNEATDNS.  MC) ., 
FOR  SHERWRMHUJAMS  00) . 


TAFTSTETTMRIS  (  HOUJSIER  (FOR  MACHMBIY  DEAIBS 

TAF,  STETTRRUS  (  HOLUSTB 
TAF,  SIEfTRRUS  (  HOUJSIBI 
TJVT,  SIETTRRUS  t  HOLLSIB 
TJVT,  STETTMRfi  1  HOUBIB 

TAF,  STETTRRUS  (  HOUJSIER ^--.^  ii^  ^  i,„»»u.  •«>.•» 

TAF  STETTRRUS  t  HOUBTEIi  (FDR  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORBMCE  PROOUCT 

UARUIY  RBDRM). 
TArrSTETTMRIS  1  HOUISIER  (FOR  TAF  BROADCASIMG  OOMPANYK... 
TAF:  SIETTMRB  I  HOUJSTBI   FOR:  THEPHONE  »  WASYSIBBJlE.) 
TAF  SIETTRRUS  I  HOlLBia   FOR:  WW  MANUFJCIWNG  00,  MC)- 

TAF,  SIETTRRUS  t  HOUBIBI  (FOR:  ZBPRO  OORP) 

Hm.  HEALTH  MSIHim - 

tWaON  LABORATORY  RC.. 

TELEPHONE  I  WTASftlBC,  MC 

AMBKWI  WOOD  PRESaWB  MSmUIE 

HOUOAYMNIMC.. 


m« 

791« 
104B.50 
12.412J1 
1JMZ.U 


mm 


Hfi 


im» 


2S9.75 
5S910 

\mxt 

9JM 


TIUB 

'79141 

7914( 

ljm.7S 


U«U7 
791« 

111(U7 
71141 

2,37110 


i: 

1114U( 
1, 


iMum 


1432iS 
ISUB 


ate*.  D*  SR.VA  TAVARES,  17  PERKMS  STREF  WEST  NEWTON  "*  Klfi-"---— ;••• 
WAOES  A.  TAnOR  IM§9  SOUTH  CAPUtt  ST,  »J'401WAa4JBlDNX  20003.. 
OENWJ  TAYLOR,  SUltE  650  1090  VERMONT  AVE,  ilW  WASHMGTDN  X  20005 


to.. 


MARGIE  k  TAYLOR.  PO  BOX  21  MONTGOMBIY  AL  3(101 

PEOGY  TAYUIR  115  KTM  ST .  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  2000( - — 

R  WILWI  TAYuJk  1575  EYE  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20005 

EUYNE  L  TEMPEL  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  "*SHBjrraN  DC200»^..^..-^.. 
PAUL  M.  IBBLER,  1110  VERMONT  AV^  NW.  #140  WASHMGTDN  K  2000S.. 


TENNESSEE  HOME  MEDCAl  PIWWDEIS  AS»WiibN:iNC'.,JJ£^  TN  37m. 


MIBHAL  A«  OF  HOMES  FOR  ORLDRER 

SSMCaiASIER  MDUSIRB,  MC^^. 

NATUNAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNX 

XSHiraSoMEmiMii^^  ASSN  (jatm*)_ 

aHHRONE  MOOSIRB  ASSN  OF  JAPAN 

(MJSE 


4J7.75 


72111 


IB 
SJ3 

212.42 
43U1 


377.(1 

5J3 

5J3 

31J1 

5J3 


U1141 


773JS 


m 


4.117  Jl 


IJMJl 

2JI1IR 

72U1 

1, 


s,Kin 


SAVE  OUR  SEORTY 

Ul  DEFB6E  COMMmH. 
U.1  DEFB6E  CORHITTH. 


NAlibiiAL' ASN  OF  MOBINOENT  MSURB^., 


HMTABlf  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOOEIY  OF  TW  Ui. 

iii  SURGEAL  OORPDRAIBN 

AIMAMA  RAIRQAO  ASSN 


AMBBCAN  FED  OF  lABOR  (CONGRESS  OF  MOUSIRMl  ORGANUATHNS 

AMBHCAN  SK  OF  ASSN  BKUim^^.        

HATIMAL  FEDERATBN  OF  FEDERAL  BRPLOVHS. 

»)X^^^»T^vt{m1miCM  UCBBH)  PKACIEAL  NURSES 


PRUl  TBiOia  ASSOCIATES.  MC 
PAUL  TBBia  ASSOCIATES.  MC 
PAUL  TBBIBI  ASSOCIATES,  MC 
PAUL  TENDIBI  ASSOCWTES,  MC 
PAUL  TBBIER  ASSOCUTES.  MC 


(FOR:  BASCOM.  MC)... 

FOR:  HATKJNAL  MSTTIUTE  OF  TENANTS)- 

FOR  RASCH  ELBCIRONK) 

FOR:  SIXBOIAN,  MC) 

FOR:  SOUTHEASTERN  BIM«iBB) 


BFTY-GRACE  TEM'STR^SII  16TM  ST ,  NW.  #402  WASHMGTDN  X  20006.. 

TEXTRON  MC   40  WESTMRCSIER  ST  (WWOBICt*  ^903....^...^.^...,;;;;^^      .^ 

TWoS  PWFfm  i  WOOD,  sum  512  1140  CONNKTKUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMG1DN  X  20036 

to _.. 

to 

to ~ 

to 


MOCWRRMTURE  MANUFACIUR8B  ASSN .. 


iniM 


17U4 


9J1 


SUB 


\m» 


1(,174J4 


7iMt 


AMBBCAN  SAVMGS  BANK,  FSB 

AMOSXEAG  SAVMGS  BANR  ....^.™-- 
FAM1Y4ACKED  MORTGAGE  ASSN.  MC.. 

MAINE  SAVINGS  BANK ^... 

MUTUAL  SAVMGS  CENTRAL  FUND.  MC- 


Sin 


3SU4 


(7133 
11,33UB 


3:101 
22010 


ITIM 


1434 
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OriMiMH  Of  MmM  Fim 

fmtmiom 

tmmb 

f, 

fc 

NEW  IIAMPSIMg  SAVMGS  RAMI 

35S00 
14,91300 
IJOOO 

43i.oe 

k... 

SAIOMON  BNOTNERS.  MC 

'309.00 

in.8B 

Di 

SAVINGS  liwiS  ASSN  Of  WSSAOVSETTS 

TOUANO  BANK. 

Do 

mKMP  P  THAXTW.  411  SOUTH  Umx  SWn.  S  (MMCTON  DC  2M3 

SHEnMnAitMCONomoNMGawiiiKTDRS'iMn/isiL- 

FOOD  MARKTMG  MSimm 

iMU  t  rHwai.  wso  n  sikt.  m  msmmgtdn  oc  joum __  ..„                 ..  „... 

200  00 
1.95000 
5.00000 
4.0(000 
150M 
600.00 
3.111.00 



Bwa  D  TMCviNor.  iiu  isiN  ST  M).  «4M  MSHMEnm  K  mus 

— ™~"... 

Dd 

NATVMAl  FED  Of  UCENSD  PR(i:TiCAl  NUBB 

Di 

ORIAHOMA  STATE  NUISMG  HOME  AON 

MAN  J  I)«MN.  1199  PI.  FMV/U  STHH.  #ni  AUWMMH  »A  n3l4 

MTIOMl  ASSN  Of  TRUCK  STOP  OPOATiiiB 

TWO  atsm.  ASSOCMTm.  im  isth  si .  w».  #1037  hmsmngioi  dc  mm 

880.00 

DIMC  W  TNOMS.  tSU  HNOVH  PUMMf.  #301  GKHBELT  M)  n77l 

AMnCANA^OFHMdRITYENiWRSESMAUBUSMffnaii....     ._     .. 

UdU  1    Ii4BWl  lilH  t  ■  SIS    Ml  WtSMEION  DC  nOIK 

NAIOMl  ASSN  or  HOME  BUUERS  Of  THE  U  S 

MKS  H  TNOMS  11?S  17TM  STKn  Mi  MSMCim  DC  mac 

MTBMATnMl  UNBN  Of  OPEMTMG  ENGMEERS 

TJOOJiO 

mm 

JMKS  ■  now  « .  100  MMM  *««.  <«»  #403  WASNKIOI K  2«MI 

AWUMMTED  TMUST  UMON  NATl  CAP  lOCAl  AM 

JOM  w  rwws.  sun  ni  15^  II  ST  iw  WASHMGTCM  DC  mm 

AMERCM 'XTERMARY  MEOCAL  ASSN 

»BB 

Dd 

MF^MAJI  nifliiA^  QfflT  j/m  mm  p  CTBrrr  ^  miii^  iim  rr  "Mine 

ASsaoAnoN  Of  AHfMCAN  vrTTBNANv  amrif  cniHB  ..  . 

MTIBCM  THOMS  lOK  ISTH  STVn  M  MSaKim  nr  7in%                     

MtTOHl  FEDEMTW  Of  FOHMl  FMfimm 

SBOO 

WBWT  L  DOmS  1319  f  ST    M*  MSHMCm  DC  »OIM                                                

NATOMl  ASSN  Of  PRMATE  PSVCMAIRT  Nmmil     

now  t  noMSON.  isn  m  smtn.  *«».  #nB  ■•sweTi*  or  took 

BECKIll  POWER  CORT 

THOWSON  a  HTOCli    II»  VdMONT  «yFMJ[   M   tflflOO  W/tSMMnmN  or  MOM 

AMERCAN  MUND  NATBNMVS  ODMMnTFF 

542.00 

— — 

Od .          _ 

COU)  FMBNB)  SIEH  RM  IKITTUTF 

954  00 

k    

COHTACT  IBB  IMHUfACnMrRS  Atn                                                 

k                      

CROIM  UR  RBURAMZ  CD 

9ji8ii.» 

4,17U2 

k 

HBUM)  ENTERPRBfS  MC 

Do 

WNilY  UNE  COMPANY 

K 

BOYD  TMOH-SON.  SUTI  210  S410  mBKOt  IM  tfmS*  W  MIM 

NBBCAN  HEDCAl  CARE  1  REVn  ABB. 

a«M  S  THOMPSON.  4U  SOUTH  CAPtTOl  SIKT  »  mSMHRmH  W  MM 

ofTT  iifTif  f  la  (xnH'mnR  nwrmanar  wri  «M 

THOMPSON  HW  k  FIORY    1970  «  ST    NW    «700  MtSMMTmH  OT  TOA.-*; 

AUTu  coBPOMini. ...                               — 

IJ77JB 

" -*•- 

IMKS  P  n«MPSON  JB.  1957  £  STifET  DW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 _ 

ASSOOAIID  GEXERAl  COmiHCIDRS  »  AHERCA ._ 

««NITH  W  THOMPSON,  1660  I  ST .  HW.  #601  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „„    „      .    

MTERSTAIE  NATUBAl  GAS  ASSOCMTHN  Of  AMERCA _ _ 

CaiTRAl  STATES  SE  i  SW  AREAS  HEAITH  WELFARE  t  PBBBN  RMBS. 
WESTBGHOUSE  EUCIRE  OORP 

300.00 
3,786.00 
3.417.00 

LAW  OmCtS  Cf  F«fD  THOMPSON.  1919  PWNSnvANlA  »«PIUt.  HW,  #tiO  WASHMGIOH  K  2«W.-. 

Do 

NMCr  THOMPSON,  IGOO  EYt  STttT.  W*  WASHNKTON  K  TOOK 

MOTON  POJRE  ASSN  Of  AHfMCA  MC 

— _„,...„„„ 

nMIO  L  THOMPSON.  1700  *  STKT.  NW.  #UI  WASHMCTQN  DC  TOMC 

SnUMBCORPORAini.    .^^^                           

IJtBOO 

47188 

IDGa  &  THOMPSON.  117  KUfFONTT  OM  ASMAND  lY  41 101 

REHTUOn  POWER  CD 

W   mo  THOMPSON    1900  ffWEYIVAMA  AVF    M*  WASMNKTm  OC  TOflM 

POTOMAC  OttTRB  POWER  CO 

nCHUn  B  THORNBUK  SWTI  505  5»5  IFFSSUNC  P»  fAll.<!  HUTH  vt  TMll 

""O"^  ifFP  WHUfVMHIT  «■ 

2.718J2 

JOHN  A  THOmn   1619  MASSACHUSfTTS  A«IU   M  WA<a4HnnN  or  TtlfiW 

NATRMN.  RiaEST  PRODUCTS  ASK 

TBMBSEI  GAS  PTEIM  CD 

MANGO  THORNMH  1150  K  ST    NW  #5M  WASHMCTDN  DC  70006 

NOEAN  COUO.  FOR  CAPnAl  FORMAUM 

lilOB 
290J0 

WAlTtU  L  THREADGUl   1770  19TH  ST»n  NW  WASHHRIIIN  OT  TOftIS 

SIQRER  COHRRMCATRMS  MC 

SAIUI  THUM  1775  «  ST    NW  WASMMCTDN  DC  70006 

ASsnAm  « lATi  AnmqfNf 

™™— . 

CYWJS  C  TDCNON  M   1101  VfMONT  AWNUf   NW  «405  MASHMCTON  OC  7MK 

AH  nBMSCD  MC 

mat 

ISSJO 

f7JB 

WAOMI  HUMAN.  1100  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVL.  NW  WASHHCTON  OC  70016 

lumiii  BiH^  Fipr™r  <rmvm  ma 

IMITM  I  TISON  *  PC  BOX  7563  BNHMGHAM  AL  35202 

SOUTHERN  NAIUtAI  fiAf  m                        

Mm  A  TtSON.  sum  520  900  17TH  SIHn  NW  WASHMCTOI  DC  70006 

TmOTA  MOTOR  SAlfS  USA    MC 

SBBK 
175.00 
1.472.50 
1,662.50 
2BS.00 
91750 

C  H  TlMBauB.  1»5«ST,NW.  #1107WA.«NCinNnr  Tonm;      

Pm#S  PETRDUUM  COMPANY 

2M.79 

TinoNS  1  CD  MC  1150 1  ST  MN  #150  wA.<iMwi;TnN  nr  TOOK                   

AMBRCAN  MDABCASTMC  ffl  MC 

Do 

¥mw  m/m  mTFRmvs  coMMnnf 

Bi  . 

AMERCAN  PETRDIFINI  MSr 

k 

AMCUSIR^fiCH  CDHPtNR,  MC 

k 

ASSOOATRM  Of  TRM.  UandS  OF  AMMCA 

k 

BODHCCaMPAM*                                            ....               

BBOWNGBDUP  MC 

19Bn 
617.SB 
1.90000 
38000 
52418 
475.00 
380.00 
475.00 
47500 
28500 
85&00 
617S« 
IO.I61i2 

■I 

CAPITAl  HMM^  GBQUP 

k 

CHRVSlfR  CDRPdUTim 

k 

EASTERN  AM  INNS  MC 

k          _ 

G  D  SEARli  1  OD 
H  1  HFM7  CD 

"i 

k 

MAJOR  LEAGUf  BASFBAll 

k 

Hnaf  snuTN  sfrmcts  mc 

k 

IMTnUI.  Rn  F  ASSN  (V  AMER 

b....- .                

NONTHNaPCaiP 

Do 

STANDARD  ON  CD  (MDIANAI 

MKHAa  L  TlNf «.  1 775  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  «  TOOK 

UMTfl>  Rm  t  coiMnnAl  wonnfrs  mti  umon 

733  SB 

WUJAH  C  TNKliPAUGH  tU  16TH  STKH  Mi  WASMNOH  DC  70aN6                          

MU  MDUSTRY  RUNMnM/MTI  ASSN  Df  n  OfAM  IN$                 ... 

CONSTANCt  0  TIPTON,  m  16TH  STHn  NW  WASHMEmN  DC  70006 

HU  MO  FOUNOAIVN/MTl  ASSN  Of  C  CREAM  MfRS 

i  umnoo  TIPTON,  sn  isth  st  m  washncton  dc  70006 

HR  RD  FOUMMTUN/Rm  ASSN  Of  O.  CREAM  HERS. 

riTU  ASSOOATB.  INC.  RT  2.  BOK  «9  COIUMBW  TN  31401 

TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  SUfH  912  1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHNCTON  DC  MOM 

3.7tl.4( 

MKS  II.  TOBM.  MMX  CUTK  OR  PARMMB  NJ  07652 

RfrrnN  oojhsoh  6  CD 

UBBJB 
JiBBlO 

BOBOT  TOBM.  1117  NATIONAl  P«SS  Blfla  WASHMGTON  DC  20045 

AO  HOC  CDHN  M  OEFBK  OF  UR.  BC 

3JBI70 

M  OOUGUS  TDOO.  sum  2300  1000  WUON  BOUUVARO  ARUNGTOH  VA  TOM _    „... 

NOflMaPCONP 

WIUIAM  «  TOUfY  «.  PO  BOX  37  MUBOURNI  K  32919 

HARMS  CDNPOMtTn                                           

109.88 

EDWARD  TONAT.  6723  BRKAOOONDRMBTHESDAMD  70(17                                                      

■DBET 'Gilff  i  ASbOATES,  MC 

ANN  TONJCl  21  DUPONT  CKll  NW  WASMMGTQN  DC  70036 

NATWAl  ASSN  Of  PUBUC  tElEVERM  STATOS-. 

iBBJB 

115.88 

WIUAMD  TOOHO.  1199  LSI.  NW  #600  WASHMGION  DC  70036    

TIAKl  MDUSTRY  ASSaCIATn  Of  AMFRKA                                     

QUERT  D  TOUGH.  70  NORTH  HAM  ST  WUES^UIRE  PA  11711 

HUFCROBinrNF   PHNRYIVANU 

■ 

BNNOA  TOWNStNO.  1724  MASSACHUSTTS  AVE    NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  70036                                ... 

NAtniAl  CtMF  TTIFMSm  AiSN   MC   

8BI.46 

\m» 

3.00000 

JOHN  P  TRAC(Y.  IWl  1  ST.  NW  #1201  WASHMGTON  DC  70006 

Ui.  TEEFMOME  ASSN 

' 

JOSEPH  P  TRAMOR  115  16TH  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

MOTNERHOOO  Of  RALWAY  ARIIME  I  STEAMSHR>  dlRRS 

353.10 

JEFTREY  B  TRAMMEU.  3255  GRACE  STREH  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  70007 

GMY  t  CO  fVBUC  COMMUNCATIONS   MTI.   MC   (FOR:   BBOWMNfrFERBB 

k 

MOUSTRKS  RC) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNKATRMS  MR  MC  iFORmJOn  COMPANY) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUMIC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR    COMMOHMAITH  OF 

PUERTO  nCO). 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTU  MC  (FOR;  FMANOAl  MVESTMEM 

ASSOCIATES.  MCI. 
fIRAY  t  (1)  riIRr  mMMNRTAlfMl  MTI    MT  (FOR  HFAITH  MqiRAMT  Am 

k 

k _ -_.. 

k 

k 

Cf  AMERRX). 
GRAY   t   CO   PUBUC  OOWUNCATVNS   MR   MC    (FOR    JOMT   MMnBK 

CONGRESS) 
GMY  (  00  PUBUC  COMMUNKATRMS  MTL.  MC  (FOR   UfE  CARE  SERVCES 

k                     _.      _       _         .._.. 

k_ 

COBP^. 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  INC  (FOR  MOTOROU  MCI 

k 

GRAY  t  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL   MC   (FOR    MUTUAL   NSUMNCE 

OHSnM). 
GMY  t  (30  PUBUC  OOMMUMCAIIONS  RTTL.  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  ORMHA) 

™.....~" 

k.    

k       — — ..._... 

GMY  t  CO  PilBUC  COHHUMCATlbK  MTL.  MC'(FOR  MnONAl  (WMJCASJiw' 
GMYl  di  PUBUC  OOHRRJNCATIONS  INTL.  MC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) 



k 

fc... „„:::  :;;;;™;z:::z:._::::: 

GMY  i  CO  PUBJJC  COHRUMCATIONS  INTL  MC  (FOR:  SANTA  FE  COI^)  ~  " 

Do „ 

GMY  6  CO  PUBUC  CaHMUMMTltMS  RITl  MC  JFOR:  SHMIIU  OOmiMTiON) 

HUBERT  TRAVAIUi.  SWTE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMCTON  tt  20005 

TRAKl  6  TOURISM  GWERNMENT  AFFAMS  POIXY  COUNQU  SUm  607  1199  L  STREF,  NW  NASNMGTON  K  20036 

POTUTCH  CORPOMTm ' 

50000 
1.7GO.0O 

126.37 
1.760.00 

TRA«l  NBUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  1899  I  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036...    _ 

ERNEST  a  TREMMEL  Mt.  5908  ROSSMORE  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MO  20014 

BURNS  1  «JE.  MC __._ 

SAUY  A  IRBUn.  1725  OESAUS  STREH,  NW.  #804  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SAMUEL  L  STAV6XY  I  ASSOCMTES.  MC  (fOt  BROMIC«r  MUK  BC  (■■)) ... 

2000 

EUGWE  M.  TRBW.  9017  ROSENSIta  AVENUE  SllVfR  SPWNG  mi  70910                  

7J1200 
460.0U 

525.00 
950 

HDMFL  G  TROOP  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  #101  WASHMCTDN  OC  70006 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  MSTITUmNS 

ROBOr  C.  TROUP.  BOX  893  NEW  CANAAN  D  06840 

January  31.  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1435 


Oi|iiui(ai)  ot  MMdulFki 


(iORGE  G  TROUTMAN.  SUm  lOOO,  1090  VERMONT  AVL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

ALUANOER  B  TROWBRIDGE.  1776  f  STRtr  HW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — 

THOMAS  TRUAX  1200  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

THOMAS  L  TRUEBIOOO  401  NORTH  MORGAN  AVE  CHCACO  IL  60611 

MOTOYWU  TSUTSUI  919  1«TH  STRER  NW  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — . 

ANH  TU  sum  «6(l  1029  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ■ry-Yrr-— —-y 

TUCKER  1  VAUGHT  WESTERN  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  BIDG    #1330  718  17TH  SI  DEIMER  CO  80202.. 

Do — 

Do  

B  EUMBETH  TUNNEY.  124  SAIEM  CHURCH  ROAD  MECHANKSBURG  PR  170S5 

BRIAN  TURNER.  815  16TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

lANE  L  TURNER.  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

RICHARD  F  TURNEY,  1725  »  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006  __^^..-...,;;;;^. 

ST  CLAIR  J  IWEEDK,  Sum  220  1575  EYE  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC2O0O5^..^.;^ 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS'  ASSN.  IWl  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2003t 

US  MFENSE  COMMmEE.  3238  WYNfORO  DRIVE  FAMFAX  VA  22031 - 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  MSTITUTIONS.  HI  E  WAgttR  DR  CHICA(»  "i MMJ.^^  viiiV 

U  S  PUBUC  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  «»«HMGIDN  DC  M003 

USOCA  WASHMGTON  OC  LOBBY  COMMITTEE,  PO  BOX  42404  WASHMGTON  X  20015 

JERRY  G  UOEU  1616  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

KENJI  UENO,  919  irH  STREET  NW  #600  WASHMGTON  X  20006;;^..™.,;;^. 

PHRJP  J  UfHOU,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  #1010  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  D  UMPHREY  RI,  1150  IHH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 - 

HANYA  S  UNGAR,  10  BRANDYWME  COURT  SCOTCH  PIAMS  NJ  07076 

CHARLES  K  UNGER,  1600  PRMCE  STREH,  #212  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

STEVEN  W  UNGLfSBEE,  ?29  15TH  STREO,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

UWFI,  MC.  PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBONO  NC  27419        „^  -  ii-vivi;- 

UMON  MUTUAL  UfE  MSURANCE  CO.  2211  CONGRESS  ST  P0RT1A«  HE  04122 

THOMAS  C  UNB.  1200  ONE  HAM  PLACE  DALLAS  H  752M - 

THOMAS  C  UNB,  PC    1200  ONE  HAM  PUCE  DALLAS  TX  75250 


EnMoiM/OM 


BBi  HEUCOPIB  TEXTRON.  MC . 


MiniAl  ASSN  OF  HANUfACIUBS 

AMERCAN  HEAITH  CARE  ASSN 

MTERNATOIAl  HARVESTER  CO 

TOYOTA  HOTOR  SAlfS  USA  MC 

PROIEO  ADMSORY  GROUP 

AHERCAN  HON  6  STEU  B6TITUIE 

PETROUWB  CORPOMTXM 

THE  HANVUE  CORPOMTION 

RHAR,  WHOliSAU  t  DEPT  STORE  UMON  (Bm).  O  H 

MOUSTRML  UMON  DEPARTMENT,  AaOO 

COURTNEY.  HOCAMANT  t  TURNEY' ,      '. 

moKMk  amm  a 


ISBJB 


UMJB 


7JB5JI0 
7.2I8J$ 


mawmamD  »  caotntos  t  loitRS  of  amerka  ii;c2iCTW!|«  »«ir '•«*«™  «  ""'• 

UNdED  FOOD  6  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UMON.  l'i5«?^*«,*'SS??.  55,??" ' 

UNmD  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGHABLE  ASSN.  727  N  WASHMGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNITED  GAS  PW  UNE  CO,  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  rt  77001  „v..  c^,^  ,^^  .  ciu — 

UNITED  IRISH  t  AMERICAN  SOOETY  Of  lUNOB.  BOX  219  3400  WIUTH  1™"  OKAffl  It  6WS 

UNITEO  SERVICES  AUTOMOBIU  ASSOCIATION.  9800  FREKROSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANIONO IX  782B8__ 

aOYO  N  UNSELL.  1101  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036       _^__^. 

A  RUSSEU  UPSHAW  RI    1030  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _. 

I  S  UBNRIS.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


mjnmoS*mmm^      group  co  eoison  electrc  iNSTmnEiiii  i9th  st,.  nw  wasmmgidn  k 


20036. 

MARY  UYED*.  1200  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036^^ 

ANTHONY  VAUNZANO.  1850  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTONX  20006 

WCK  J  VALENTl   1600  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 _ -■-. 

RCHARO  VAN  OEUREN  HI  E  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  #1800  MRWAWEE  Wl  53202 

SSaNE  H  VAN  EOWND  sum  220  1575  EYE  STREO  NW  WASHINGTONOC  20005 

UUIRA  VAN  ETTEN  CANNATA  311  FRIST  STREH.  NW  •ASJMinON  X  2000U^.     ...j^j-^. 

VAN  FUn  ASSOOAnS  MC,  sum  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20003 _ 

Do  

N  B  WW  GlESON,  1700  NORTH  MOORE'  STREET  ROSSI YNVA222OT:ZZ;;I:;ZII^    

C  D  VAN  HOUWaWG,  1015  15TH  ST    NW,  #200  W««"«raNX  20005^. 

NO  L  VAN  NELSON,  SUm  540  1875  EYE  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 - 

sr^  M^af^,!^!*s^;"pr^  fux*  .050  T«^^ 

X  20007, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Do — I — 

k 

Do -.. 

ROBERT  IXARiiE'VAim'TJW'i^^ 

OO^  FVWrWPEMenVWRA  AVENUE.  NW,  #702  WASHMGTON  «  20006 

DONALD  R  VAUOHAN,  PO  BOX  1288  ASHEBORO  NC  27204 

ROBYN  E  VAUGHAN,  1600  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

S>  VEHMAST920  N  STREO,  NW,  #300  "*»»eroNX  2006^^.....^  

VENTURE  ENTREPRENEURS.  INC,  Sum  206  1201  SAN  MARCO  BIVDJACXSONMUE  R  32207 „. 


AMERCAN  RETAR,  FEDOATn. 

TOYOTA  HOTOR  SALES,  USX.  MC- 


HETROPOUTAN  MSURANCE  COS.. 

HAMMOE  F«ER  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  MC 

MTXMAL  CONGRESS  Of  PARENTS  t  TEACHERS.. 

MTOIAl  ASSN  Of  SIIVEDORES 

ASSOCMTED  BUUeB  t  OOmRACTORS.  BC — 


9J30J9 


•mSMGER  I  PMCE  (FOR:  DAUAS/FT  NORTH  REOOWL  AHWT  BOARD).. 
SIRASBURGER  t  PBX2  (FOR:  DALLAS^  WORTH  REGOML  ARtPORI  BOARD).. 


MDEPENDENT  PETROIHM  ASSOCUnM  Of  AMBROL 

EASTERN  ARUMES - 

AHBBCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


Ml  iMSWWbHW 


AMERCAN  PSYCHOUnCAl  ASSN „_. 

AMERX>N  COUNOl  OF  UfE  MSURANCE.  MC. 
HOTKM  PCIURE  ASSN  Of  AMBBCA.  MC„_ 

MTOIAl  EMnOYH  B86TTS  MSI 

AMBBCAN  CYANMHD  CO 

MTOIAL  RESTAUMNT  ASSN 

CADtlACGAGE 


33J38.49 

1.484J0 
388.88 


IJBBJB 
IBBJB 


2J2 


69463 


2ja8J8 


183JB178 
3i7M8 


1J8BJB 


9J30J9 

mmM 

26J48.03 

1.762.12 

leiJB 

13SJB 


UlUi 


3SJB3JS 
44JCBJ8 


Z»SI 


FOBD  AER0SPM2  6  COMMUNCATOB  CORP.. 

MARCON  ElKTRONKS — 

BOEMG  COMPANY — 

MTRMAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  CnMOL. 


OiAMPBN  MTBMATKMAL  CORPOMTOI.. 

RISIO  faiOWSHB' .--,. ~. 

ALUEIMB»AL  NUCLEAR  SERMCES 


AMERKAN  ELECTRIC  POWBI  CO,  MC  ET  AL .^... 

AHERCAN  MST  OF  CERTHED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTAMS.. 

JUnCAN  PRESDOn  LMES 

ABCnC  SLOPE  REGKMAL  CORP 

BRAE  COBPOMTON 


IJSS6M 

mjt 


37MB 


I1.2SBJB 


4.SSBBB 


TUB 


I0j8B 


IjISUI 

MJ7 
2SBJIB 


COUNBH  liAS  SYSTEM  SBMCE  CORP.. 


lERRY  T  VERKLER.  1660  L  STREET.  NW.  #601  *»»«"?««  «20M6.-;-j.^^  ^„ 

VERNER  UIPFERT  BERNHARO  HCPHERSON  I  HAND.  CHTO,  1660  L  S™En.  "*.  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

fRANK  VERRASTRO,  1155  15TH  STREP.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

LINDA  VICKERS,  1706  23RO  ST ,  SOUTH  ARUNGTON  VA  ^^-^i:-^^:^:^^^^^! 

BRENOA  R  VIEHE-NAESS,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

R  ERC  VIGl  sum  300  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

RUOOIPH  A  inom.  ISOO  «  st  ,  nw,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOWARD  A  VINE  1776  F  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RAlPHVINbvof  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  #800  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

WWUR  DVMYATO  y  ZUCKERT;  SOWn,  RASENBERGER  i  XIHNSON  888  17TH  SI,, 
20006 
Do — 

VIRGhSa  ASSOOATiONbf  RAILW^^^ 

MORGE  A  WERETTE  JR,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 _. 

NICK  J  VOLCHEFF,  2509  E  SAN  MIGUEL  PHOENKW  85016. 


CONSUHBS  UMTEO  FOR  RAL  BMTY  (CUJU.).. 

HAMARAN  ELOIRK  COHMJY.  MC 

MTBBIATOW.  LEISURE  HOSltjLID 

JACOBS  ENGMKRMG  GROUP.  BC 

MTOIMSCO 

PEABOOY  HOIOMG  CO,  BC 

RBVBUC  CBJTHERMAL  BC 

RB1IBUC  Of  PAUU 

STATE  Of  AUSM 

TEXAS  AM  CORP 

UMON  CARBRJE  CORP. 

DOfASCO,  MC 

ARMCO,  MC 

STEORUNCORP 


MVESIMET  COMPANY  MSmUIE.. 
AHBBCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


ItSJB 


iniBTATE  NATURAL  GttA^^ 
UBOR-MDUSIRY  COAUTION  FOR  Mil  TRADE 

MnoML  aSTTcwp  RiiiSMNC^^^ 


HW.  TIM  FL  WASHMGTON  K 


WUSWAGEH  Of  AMERCA.  INC.  490  INFANT  PWAS»r  #3210  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 
DOUGIAS  K  VOLLHER  801  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006  --j^ 

Sou^m«ey»Tyons, sum 602 918 1*™ s™trJ!!!^»«SS? " "*** 

MARCOS  VON  COWMAN,  1835  K  ST ,  NW  jfMOWASJMCraN  K  20006 

INGRIO  A  VOORHEES,  1957  E  ST  ,  NW  WASHNCTON  X  20006 - 

A8E  I  VORON,  6204  WHm  OAK  lANE  TAHARAC  h  33319 •-s^si.^-ii;;™^- 

VORYS  SAIER  SEYMOUR  »  PEASE,  1828  L  STREH,  NW,  #1111  WASHMGTON  K  20038....- 

Oo •• 

Od - — 

Do 

Do 

Do - "- 


laOEUF  L«B  lEIBY  6  HACRAE  (FOR  BRITBH  MSURANCE  ASSN  AND  HOWS 

Of  LONDON).  

CHIES  SERVCE  OK.  t  GAS  CORP 

GOODYEAR  THE  I  RUBBER  a.^.. 

MTXMAL  ASSN  Of  HANUFACTUBERS 

TOBACCO  MSIITUTL ■■::-. — 

COHTMENTAL  MSURANCE  COMPAMB -____ 

HARTFORD  MSURANCE  GROUP 

m  CORP 


AiiBBCAN  AUIOMOBU  ASSN- 

ATM 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  OFMBBCA^. 
AMBHCAN  ASSN  Of  EOUPMENT  LESSORS. 
GUYAM  AMWAYS  CORP 


1.2SBJ0 


937  JO 
17J75ill 


245.80 
4.250.00 

60on 

2.500.00 
5,000.00 

25.00 
25.00 
60.40 


22BJ8B 


208.59 


20^3 


11J41.42 


ASSOOAIED  GENBW.  CONlRACIOCOf  AHOCA 

MTOIAL  RADC  BROADCASTERS  ASSOOATOL 

CABOT  CORPOMTION -^ 

coRMnra  of  pubuiy  owned  compames 

SoraiY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  »S?iK»C..^^.. 
MTERMTOIAL  AGRCULTURAL  DEVELOPHBn  SERVCE.. 

MTOIAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  SAVINGS  MSURBB 

OHIO  DEPOSIT  GUARANTY  FUND 


2.000.00 

82500 

2.695.00 


13370.1S 


233J5 


600.00 


soon 

1.12500 
197  J3 


264il 


1436 
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Ontmaimmm^fif^ 

if*miom 

tooNm 

bWMMm 

Oi 

OHBON  IfiAS  ASH 

Oi... 

ISMJN 

4K72 

Di _... 

YA«n  vsnuNcrs  wc 

WAW  MfM  AGAMST  MMFN  iwi  nmnir  imnuK  m  vm                     

" 

amnri  luai  winooaiui  \m<?  m 'V'Sm;m  K  TVm. 

AMMCAN  UUR  A.'SM 

I3l» 

nm 

2.00 

IIEnWia«.llUlSmSTKn.  MNMNMCTONKTOOOS __              „_    _. 

NATHHI  BiDNFaaiua           

HOMMo*  mn.Po  mioooMMManiiwiM _„        _...    

RfCMTn  paNnmiMumi                               

IXBIM  M  NMSMCIi  KW  MIBW  nW  t  CCMXM)  PW  winGiai  Of  IMn 

DAMEMCASMC                     

HHBBi «  urn.  m  mam.  sr  lasin  w  ajiio 

BANK  OF  BOiiTDN  CONnMTDI„        _           _          „ 



Db 

FIST  NATDMl  RANI  or  RDSmB 

1.7SO.00 

3JS7.t5 

■MJ)  HMHiua  1  US.  laoo  i«nt  SI  Mr  iMSMEia  nr  mn 

EMMCAOOBA  DEI  NDITE  lA 

Da _ 

MRTFOR)  STEW  BOUR  RSnCTION  1  MSUMNCE  CO  - 

Ik 

MAiaSfTA  EllCTiK  NBUSnBAl  CD  ITD 

MKQAlKMUW.tCmniEUiiaUa  para  167  IMlEKHK?7t02 

AMERCAN  PETRDUUM  NST 

mat  I  HMUMON.  tssaaim  Knaam  mmsiihs  of  mm  930  mcmgm  mti  tdno.  ra  n  inn 

AMFRTAN  PFTntUH  IKT 

mm 

312.S0 
2J12.S0 

691 17 

UWSKM  41901. 
OMU  LIINJ«ASSOCMTa.lC,  1730  POimv«VWAVL.IMWISHMeTtM  Know.                           

AtaCO  CHEMEAt  COMPANY  FT  At 

Di            .                                                                                

AUMNUM  COMPANY  OF  A^ERTA 

lb  . 

AMEMCAN  TELEPHONE  1  TElifiRAM  CD  

Bi                                                                   

ANNRBMUSn  CDMMaB,  HC 

Di ,    „ 

BEOffa  CM.  1  MMEIAll  it.         .    . 

319  M 

■•■•""**"""*"*• 

fc 

RFtMFHFM  STFEI  CDir 

h- 

CKiC 

17Sllfli 

""■•"**—**•*"■• 

fc ..       .                                       

OnBDHUU,  MC 

Bi 

DOflAT 

4.50BLM 

vsmm 

Bi 

OEAtiR  BANK  ASSN 

Bi.. 

ONENSRM  FIMNCIAL  COBPORAinL  MC  . 

•""■"■*•*•"*■"" 

Bi 

DRESSa  mSHNEl  Nil 

to ,                 ,    , 

FOBN.  MTOM.  lioimSAfiF  Am 

h™"— •*• 

Bi. 

Bi 

BOODVEil  T«  t  MMH  ffl 

312.50 

117  U 

to                                                                                                                      

GIECDRnBATnL 

to 

■M 

312.a0 

•■ — —...-.— 

to 

HDEPaRBIT  REFMFRS  CMimaB 

to                                             

UME  STAR  STEEL  CD 

WiM 

-"•"••"■"•■•"— 

to. 

NATBML  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS  aMlim 

... .. ..»«»«.».». 

Ol _. 

NETliRUHDS  ANTUEl 

.......»„„..„.. 

to 

NORfTMNUi  MXJSTRB  CDNT 

4MN 

to 

NDtlHWISIUM  HUniAl  liFE  MSUMNCF  CD 

to 

DMEIKtlMOB 

31U0 
3UJ0 

to 

PKCTER  t  GAMME  MAMSACIUNMC  CD 

to         .  _.. 

SCDTTPAfERCD 

Ik 

SMiMBtll^  OMD 

k : 

THE  DREYFUS  CDNHBATia 

to 

TRACDI  MC 

Ik 

US  FiiFiiiY  1  auiiiinv  m 



~~~ 

to ,  ,  , 

INMM  riRNNI  nil 

312.5B 
312i0 

ijSlM 

--..-. 

to 

WEY»MBBa  Cb 

K  DWFY  mi  I  ASSUMTES.  IC.  1317  F  Snsr.  m.  »«»  WnNGTCN  DC  2«oe<....                    „    _.     „ 

RABCOaARMMM 

to _ 

RAlCDR/AMFRrAI  FVRFSS,  HC 

to              .     

■ANKERS  THBTOD 

lizooio 

to 

DEAN  MTTEI  KAIIY  K 

2MJIt 
IJIOJI 
UMMJI 

to 

FRFEPWr  HCMnHW  NT 

2SAJB 

to 

■BREAITYCDNP 

to 

UFEOF  VMGML  FT  Al 

MMM 

7»m 

tSUM 

to    

MOKAN  aiAiANTY  TWir  cn 

to. 

RXVIMMI IMMTMFNT  nOMPIVfr 

to _ 

vniiiE  FOnnfu  ifTi^FfS  0' 4imo 

uhlh 

29UI 

Di.„   . 

wwf  1  !WNiR  winraMFRS  OF  Mnn  MC 

zsrlh 

MYMM  C  NMUa.  »»  MSCONSM  AVOK,  liw  MSMCm  DC  mit 

AMAIGAMATEDnAIHTUHfli  AHA)                                            

UOKL  L  MUIMGO.  MO  MMmi  AW  KW  Ytn  NV  lOOlS                                                   

AMFWCAN  PAPnaSr  WC 

CHMUS  a  WALSH.  FUECMO  1  «A1»  17?S  N  ST    MT  WASMCTOi  DC  MOX 

FHTnW  OWF  TElfVBai  AS*  me. 

IKJt 
AJtBJM 

MKS  P  WALSH.  OAVS  MBGHT  TOOO  BES  t  XMES  17U  N  ST,  NW,  f  100  WHSMeiOl  K  itOliL 

AMFMCAN  nMANQAT  ABM      

HBOTf  L  WALDO.  323»  WmCUD  ORK  FAHfAX  VA  Zm\ 

"?  WE"ff  MF^H'Ml 

3JiMI 

wtUAH  c  Muma.  412  fist  smn  si  washmgtdn  dc  70003 

AMFMCAN  MEAT  RKITTUIF 

to 

MBKM  FfANUT  PNOnCT  WNUFACTUROS.  MC „ 

MMJI 

HEMBIT  C  WAMSUY.  ino  H  SnSFT  NW   flOaON  WASMCm  tt  TOOK 

MmiFmiAi  PtrvmYi^Mfi^  i^ 

nsim 

KWK  B.  WAN.  1201  POMSYIVAMA  AvnUE,  HX  WASHIC1»  DC  TOOOi 

nam  Y-d  ARK  crap 

AHN  F  WAHUMOJ^N  WASHMGiaTst  AlOAinBA  VA  77314 

RFTMEO  OFFTFRS  ASSN 

iixim 

AUN  SWAB).  Ill  OMNECIOT  AVE.,  NWWASHMGItMKTOOOt                                                             

lAia  1  HOSIETia  (FDt  JW 1  DnOGBFT  AS9I) 

JUSIW  l  WARD.  1310  IfW  nW  AVdUL  RW,  #300  WASHMCION  DC  7000S 

MTinij  tf^iffKPi  l)FnKE  comii  "k 

4JI.42 

1^4413 

auutt 

jg 

STEPHEN  L  WARD.  1919  PENNSYIVANM  AVBUt,  NW,  f  S03  WASMGTOI  DC  TOOOf 

MD£DNTMFNT  01  1  EAS  ASSN 

t5.ie 

lf7JI 
113  SA 

RDURO  D  WARDEN,  I7S7N  ST.  NWWASHMGtDN  be  2(id3S 

UNITB)  AUTDl  AaOSPKE  1  AfiREULTURAl  MPIEMEMT  WDRBRS. 

Ma  WARE.  1220  L  ^REF  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  TOOOS                                                          

iiifH[>ii  Pf^pp  m^ 

worn.  0  WARE.  1701  PENWnVANtt  AVENUE.  NW,  f900  WASHKTMI  DC  TOOOt 

WUJAM  L  WAREKLD.  3900  WBCOKM  AVENUE  NW  WASMNBnM  DC  TOOIIi 

FOOML  WTOMl  MOnCAGI  AM...... „ 

PEIER  F  WARUR.  SUU  7/00  1000  WUDB  RDUflHRD  ARINOmi  VA  mot                                        

ERNEST  R  WARNER  Rl   1111  N  ST    NW  WaRNGni  DC  mat 

1»W,  MC „_      „ 

DGA  HTERNAinHL  HC    rPOB  OHRmAfFDFTHFGFNOFlin  AIHF. 

1.HI.0O 

to 

HEMS). 
DGA  MlfnAIIMAl   HC    FDB  SNFTMA) 

1MB 

to 

DGA  HTElNATniAl    WL    t»  MFif  A^) 

174.07 

IMDMUUSF  DNRSiM  SY  TEMS  FlfCmMU  OF  FMHCF 

wiiMMRWAMRiniPEJiBnvMA                                 _      _._: 11" 

ODMIDIIMTA  CORP 

SMJI 
4MlM 

SUA 

CHMSIK  ■.  WARNKL  SUfTE  300  1101  CONMKT&T  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  TOUi. 

AMERTAM  TEIHE  MANUFACTURERS  WSTITUTF  MC 

22ILJB 

«  MX  WARREN.  PO  80K  953S5  ATUNIA  GA  30347 "                              ~ 

fOKSr  FMMBB  ASSN _„L '._; 

BARBARA  J  WASHBURN,  1701  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW.  #370  WASHMCTDN  DC  70001                   

ODNTROl  DATA  CnRPOBATIH 

420.(0 

13.7S 

WASHM6I0NM»>EN0blTWRnERS.RC.  13416Sr.NW,  #20SWASHM6niNaC»OOS 

WASHaeiW  MOUSTRMl  TEAM.  MC.  49)  SOUTH  CAPrttt  Sntn.  SW.  #400  WMSHKIDN  DC  20009 

HMeOHPiilY 

900.00 
1^.00 
1,SOO.OO 

5S2.5I 

to.._ - _„ „ 

HUGNQ  AHCBAn  OOHPtMY       

900J1 

to _ 

RDcnmi  HTi 

BOOJl 

WATER8ED  HANUFACTUIERS  ASSN  1411  WEST  MriffC  BOUFVARD  IK  AHGnB  Ct  MOIK           

1,000:00 

5700 
IS&SO 
IB&SO 

RONALD  D  WATERMAN.  4»2  TASARD  PLMI  ANNANDMi  VA  77003 

CONNOR  FOREST  MOUSIIS,  RC 

HI.NMRB  COiRnY-MTERGdVERNMBITAl.  RBAnW 

2JM.00 
9J7S.00 
2J12.72 

Do 

Oo ..._. 

CLARKE  R.  WAISON.  &55  BROADWAY   #425  DENVER  CO  10703 

WESIIAND  CDMPAMFS,  HC                                                     

STEPHEN  L  WATSON.  143  W  BARKT  ST.  #701  INOIANAPOUS  IN  4«04 

MDMA  RAUKMD  ASJN 

'  —•—■"—- 

CAMUVN  HERR  WATTS.  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  2003«....                             __      

NATOHAl  RURAL  ElEOHC  CDDPFRATM  ASSN 

2&0( 



DOUGUtS  R  WATTS.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  M)  WASHMCTOI  DC  7D0.3A       

NATIONAL  CANU  TEliVBON  ASSN,  MC  

i.moo 

5.44tl00 

vmM 

4SI0O 

turn 

KJO 

GEORGE  B  WATTS.  11S5  15TH  ST  J(W  WASHINGTON  DC  TOflOS 

NATIONAL  HOliR  CDUHCR. 

BRUCE  H  WATZMAN.  1130  I7TH  ^TREH  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20031 

NATOML  COM.  ASSN     

224.76 
SILBO 

WUIAM  J  WAT.  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20036 „. .„    ._   ._ 

RAYMOND  J  WEATMERir,  SUTTt  511  1745  JEfTERSON  DAVB  HWY  ARLRKTDN  VA  22202 

GENERAL  HDIORS  OMP     

MAanCTURED  HOUSMB  RKT 

WtliAM  H.  WEATHERSWON.  NORTH  CAROUNA  PETROUUM  COUNtt  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGN  NC  27i« 

AMOCAN  PETROIEUH  IKT 

A  VERNON  WEAVER.  2121  «  STREH,  NW.  #830  WASHMGTGN  OC  20037 _ 

STEPNEK  OVERSEAS  SFRWCES,  HC               

ANDREW  H  WEBBER  440  FWSI  SlWn  NW  «5I0  WASHMGTrM  DC  TflOOl                             

AHFRCAN  MFDTAI  PEFR  miht  AiSai                                     

FRFDFRCX  L  WEBBER  IIOI  15TH  STRER,  NW  WASHMCTDN  DC  7Mr»                               

NATOIAl  son  ORHI  ASSN                                                                  

3(9)1 

lANA  N  WE8ER.  SUOE  2058  5455  BUFORD  HWY  ATLANTA  GA  30340                                          

DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERMCFS,  MC 

SUSAN  WEBERJ346  COHNECTOJT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

2ERD  PDPUUT10N  GROWTH,  MC 

WEBSTER  CHAMERIAM  k  BEAN.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTIM  DC  2000t 

AMERCAN  PARATRANSIT  M^TITUTE  

IMM 

Di 

WATERBED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

IJRNlBB 

PAUL  WHXSTEM.  sum  S04  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NE  WASHMGION  OC  70007 

CENTER  FDR  lAW  AND  OUCATDN.  RC ....    __ 

117JI 
4JXI000 

LEE  J  WEDOe,  SUTE  510  2000  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  2tXJ36 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  I6T 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  «,  600  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  SE,  #203  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

PROFESSBNAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS .    

SOOOS 

7.750.(0 
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JM31  R  WEHRir.  sum  790  SOUTH  1100  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 
STEVEN  A  WEM.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTDN  DC  20005 .._. 

DONALD  G  WEMEn,  1420  KMG  ST  ALfXANORU  VA  22314 

ARTHUR  I  WEEBERG  2200  FMST  BANK  PUO  EAST  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55402 

ARTHUR  A  WEBS.  IBOO  FUST  NATIONAL  BUKOMG  DETROn  Ml  41226 „ 

MCHAEL  A  WEBS.  490  LENFANT  PIAZA  EAST,  SW  WASHMCION  DC  20024 

MORTON  N  WEBS.  SUm  4511  ONE  WDRlil  TMDE  CENTU  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOW.. 


STANUY  A  WEBS,  sum  401  21  DUPONT  CROl.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20031.. 

DON  WELCH.  pTta  Ml  ABUNE  n  79604 .^^^.    ..;_^... 

WELLFOBD  WEGMAN  KRUIWDI  GOLD  t  HOFF.  SUIE  450  1775  PENHSVIIMNM  AVE..  NW  WASHMCION  K  20(0(.. 

to 

to 

to — 

to 

L  H.  wQii  aJm'Sb  i'ttScdiicim 

THOMAS  F  WENNBK.  1910  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

FRED  WERTHEMW.  2030  M  ST  JlW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

FORD  B  WEST.  1015  IITN  STKH,  NW  WASHMCTDN  K  20036.. 


WEST  MEnCO  VEGHABU  06TRaUTD(S  ASSN.  PO  BOX  S4I  NOGAUS  A2  (5621  ...^. 
WEST  TEXAS  lANO  I  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN .  4302  ARIPORT  BLVD  AUSTM  TX  71722 

W  P  WEST  1629  I  ST.  NW  ROOM  204  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

HARRY  H  WESTBAY  M,  SUm  105  1625  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOQATOI,  MC,  7W  JEFFERSM  BUUMG  1225  19TH  ST .  NW  WASNM610N  DC  20036_ 

JOHN  F  WETZEL  *.,  412  FRiiT  SI.  SE,  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

WUIAM  WEWER,  1300  19TH  STROT.  NW.  #310  WASHMCION  K  20036 . 


mmnm 


DOW  OOMRHG  CORPOBAIDI.. 
TEXTRON,  MC.. 


NATOML  SOOETY  OF  PHFESSOHl  ENONffiB. 

OOBSEY  6  WMITNEY.. 


lAfn  SMOER  RAdT  t  HBO.  P.a.. 
lENNECOMC. 


nauonal  SBunY  iwias  assh.  mc_ 


BUSMESS  EXECUIMS  F«  NATOML  SECUMTY.. 
WEST  TEMS  UTUTB  00.. 


AMBRCAN  KM  t  Sim  (SniUIE . 

CAiMw*  amssY.. 


DEPMTIBI  OF  MTUML  RESDUR^JKMHCE  OF  MAMniA.. 
GRANTS  i  OONIRICIS  PnCCIS.  UMfBI  HAY  OF  AMBHCA. 


Hna 

SHaL«.CO____. 

IHTaW.GNXZIBAS8l„ 

OOHHON  CAUSE -_ 

FBnUB  R6ITTUTE - 


OaTAAMUNaMC_ 


ST.  ROB  GOV.. 


MS0CM1DI  OF  AMnowMums.. 


MTOMl  COMH  n  PKSERVE  SOM.  S8»nY- 

AEWA  UR  I  CASUALTY _. 

AILJBI OORPOBAIOI — 

AHBBM  HON  I  siEa  Msimm 

AMEMM  LOW  PQWB  IBMSBN  ASM 

COMrniH  FOR  PWOOT  DaOUUIOl 

COMMUNCAIIK  SAIHUTE  GOV 

CONSOnU)  OF  PMUC  IV  SIATOB 

DVOO  PEmBII  CO- 


4^M9 


(SJ9 


\i»m 


46J( 

mm 


nm 


I36M 
(iS.4) 

ZjOBJB 

i2ue 

1S2J9 


U4.U 
VUBUtt 


nmwis  PffLMBjYuof)  in„ 

G8BML  MOTORS  CORP .. 


HOECHsr-Roussa  PwaMcannLS.  HC- 

MEXS  01  CO 

RMRRUICOWOMinN.. 


HOnON  PCIURE  ASa  OF  MBRCA.  MC- 
MIOML  CWi  IHEWSON  ASSN.  MC.. 


WIDW.  RWn  MAKRSIBB  ASSOCWnL 

» ENGUM)  asm  SYSia 


RmiaKPawaAuiHOMiY.. 
NmA>iAi(|anApo». 


Do.. 


ROBERT  G  WEYMUEILER.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 

BRVW  B  WtWLEN  Rl  .  401  N  MKMGAN  AVE.  CHCAGD  L  60611 

CURTB  t  WHAlfN.  490  L'ENFANI  PlAtt,  SW.  #3202  WASHMCION  DC  20024         ■■- 
EILAN  WHARTON,  1701  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006-.-. 

LEONARD  P  WH^T.  1101  17TH  SIREH,  NW.  #1002  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

CHARLES  W  WHEBiR.  1120  CONNECTRUT  AVENUi  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

EOWM  M  WHEElfR,  1115  H  SIREO,  NW,  #100  WASHMCION  OC2p006..-. 

RME  M  WHEIAN,  SUm  600  S  1120  20TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WHm  I  CASE.  1>47  PENNSYLVAMA  AVE.,  NW  WAShMCION  K  20006 

DMNE  Wnm,  499  S  CAHTOl  SIREH,  #114  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

DONALD  F  VMTE,  1616  H  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 


WHm  FME  1  VERVUt  SUm  1100  1156  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMCION  U  2000S 

GEOIGE  t  WHm  JR.,  PO  BOX  61000  HEW  ORLEANS  W  70161 ,■,.,.. - 

Silt  wnm.  sunt  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE..  NW  WASHMCION  X  20036 

XIM  S  WHm.  1100  M  ST .  NW,  #975  WASHMGTON  X  20036 , v-:—-- 

nm  THOMAS  wnm  i  >te  2202  490  l-eneant  piaza  east,  sw  washmeion  k  mu.. 

SAM  wnm  412  FMSI  ilREH,  SE  WASHMCION  X  20003. 

Do — 

Do  - 

BRYAN  i  WHilWAC.  «15  16TH  SI..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

ALTON  W  WHmHOUSE  JR ,  1750  MBUND  BLDG  CLEVELAND  OH  44115- 


MARSHAU  I  WnmNTON,  ^  600  1001  22ND  ST.,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20037 

REHMO  M  WHUMG.  730  15TH  SIRffI,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20005^^ ----- 

WWnWI  I  RANSOIL  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE.,  NW,  #650  WASHMGTON  X  20036- 
JAMES  A  WHITMAN,  PO  BOX  1417-049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 .-..--.. ----- 

Roeon  L  wnmaRi  1745  jefferson  davs  hkhway.  #1000  arunpon  va  22202... 

WUJAM  F  WMTSm,  IBOO  K  ST.,  NW  SUm  120  WASHMGTON  X  20006 


DEMIS  J  WHUILESTT.  WHmifSh  1  OWEN,  PC  21  DUPONT  ORClf.  #101  WASHMCION  K  2(036 — 

WIUIAM  L  WKKERT  JR..  1000  16IH  SIREH,  NW,  #(00  WASHMGTON  X  20036 - 

WKXWffE  LEWB  QOimiARK  I  SCHOOR,  500  MAYHARO  BLOC  SEATTU  WA  9(104 

Riolwo  1  WKHMANN,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVEJIW  WASHMCION  K  20036 

AMI  R  WBENECK.  900  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMdONX  20006     

CHARLES  t  WKGMS,  1050  17TH  SIKH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

W  scon  WIIBER,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMCION  X  20005- 

THOIHS  D  WWW.  PC,  2011  EYE  SIREH,  NW,  #705  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 
T  J  WUW.  1725  «  SltaT,  NW.  #1405  WASHMGTON  X  2O0O6................... 

HARRY  G  wifS  II ,  499  S  6»PIT0l  STREn,9«,  #401  WASHMGTON  X  20003. 

WRiY  I  REM.  1776  »  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do  

GUENTHEII  d  WILHEIM.  SUITE  1100  1«99  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036, 

JUUAN  A  WILHELM,  1320  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CARL  B  WIIXERSON,  1150  X  SINEH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 


I  CHBRCAlSv  LID- 
COl. 


SECURflY  MCSIMBIT  00- 
ARBKAN  UMG  ASSN.- 


MiaNAIOHl  WRffSia  ca- 
TIANSOO  B0CY  COMPAHV- 


L  L  OU  PONT  DE  NanUB  t  Oa  MC. 
DBITAl  ASSR.- 


ARBEANBMRaSASSN- 


PEHnCHBHCAL  CONSURBS- 


UWBN  PdORC  CORPOBATBN . 


HiBUm  ODNPOBAIDI- 


2J1U9 

i.;oj9 
Sim 

2SJ9 


iszjaM 

S2SJI 
iMtSI 

37119 
2^199 


3IJ9 


U« 


imm 

133M 


nut 


nL40 


164.4S 
n4J3 
319) 

6J) 

9.0 

nsa 
nut 

6J0 
3(« 
96M 

45.73 

uo 
~vm 


44J9 


796J( 

2J45J0 

62J0 

3J77.14 


»3b 

I42J2 


liS0J9 


CORCBMB)  WDHBI  m  NBBIL. 
MCHCAN  RHAl  FEDBIAinN.- 


NOEM  SUCATOr  OF  MMRSAS.  MC  ET  AL . 
MBOU  SOUTH  SBMCES.MC- 


COeiN.  OORP  t  CNEAfiO  nCMnU  EXOIANGE. 


MAjMWM  m.  CO.. 

RteBBenumaerslmZI 

MOOMl  PEANUT  GMMBB  GROUP - 


SAN  lANEMCXMG 

(aOIMOMOaO  OF  nVLWAY.  ARUC  t  SIEARBMP  OBKS- 

STANOMB  m.  CO  (OHB) - 

SFAMMND  01  CO  (OWi 

ASSOCMTOI  OF  BM  nAiMG  Og,-....---.. 

JWM  EXIBMM.  TMDE  ONGAMZATHN  (JTW)) 

MUDW  ASSN  OF  CWM  D«G  SIOKS.  MC 

GBOAl  OVMHES r~ 

SUNCCMC- 


WUUNSON  BARKER  KNAUER  I  flUMN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE..  NW  WASHMCION  K  200(6- 

PAUl  R  WUGMt  1200  15TM  SIREEt.  NW  WASHMCTONX  20005      .„_ 

RALPH  E  WHLHAM,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAMS  1  CONNOUY,  «39  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

to 

to 

to 


C0WUI7  MMH  IWE--, 

BOWfiCH  SIEa  CORPORATOI- 


ANCnC  SLOPE  RCGBNAL  CORP.  ET  AL- 
AMBNCAN  PAPa  "ST,  MC-...__-.- 
KAB8I  ALUMMUM  t  6CMCAi  C0»- 

FEOeiAL  RBGES  ASSN - 

MBKAN  MEDCAL  ASSH 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES 

MORTGtfE  MSURANCE  COS  OF  AHERIX. 


3J9U9 

I, 


9pmu 

U))J9 


4J9U9 
6J9t« 


(7U9 


799J9 


2.2IUI 


12&J9 


1^14.49 


29(JI 
43617 


3J7SJg 
2i(M0 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  MOBOOOT  MSURB&. 


cas,i 

OEM 


CHANNa  BBOADCASTMG  SERVICE - 


EXXON  CORPORATDN. 

BUn  WIHEIM  I  MCDONAUI,  PC  (FDR:  HAN  TRUCK  t  BUS  COIP)- 
AHBHiAN  OOUNOL  OF  UR  MSURAMl  MC., 


AMBHMI  ASSN  OF  PRESienS  OF  MOEPENOENT  COIL  I  UNNR- 

AMBRCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN..--. 

SHEF  HTAL  WORKERS"  MIL  ASSN 

GADSDEN  TMB,MC 
PUtUCWBMS 


FOUNOATXM,  MC- 


F  IH  WUlAdS.  1616  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JAMES  HWuSilS.  1»40  wiSGN  BIVO ,  #203  ARUNCTON  VA  22201 

KAREN  WUJAMS  1750  X  STREn,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

[EONM»BmiUAII^  lOOO  16TH  SIREF.  NW,  #100  WASHMCION  K  20036 

LUONO*  L  WILLIAMS.  1111  19TH  ST,  NW,  #402  ARUNGION  VA  20036 — 

MARBE  R  WUIAMS,  415  2N0  ST,  NE  SUm  300  "ASMNgONX  20002 _„- 

WUJAMS  MYERS  I  0UK3GU,  Ki  ITTHSTJJR  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

PERRY  F  WUIAHS,  225  MAM  ST  NEWMGTON  a  061U^..^..--^ 

ROBERT  [  WUIAMS,  1«25  K  ST,  NW,  #607  WASHMGION  X  20006 - 

THOMAS  F  WUMMS,  6(12  OLD  KENT  RMD  AMARUO  TX  79109 

SwO  I  WURIUD  EYE  STREET  ^■»^'ll>SS^,^^^-.iiiiii 

CHARLOTTE  M  WIMER.  1900  MASSACHUSETTS  *»t,IM(»W»MICraNa  20036-.- 

WIURER  CUnili  i  PCXERMG,  1666  K  ST.,  INK  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Oo 

to 


SPARTANBUBG  HERALD  t  JOURNAL  9C 

TUSCAUXBA  NEWSJNL -. 

AMERCW  RnAimERATBN. -. 

NATOML  LME5T0NE  MSI,  MC -. 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.. 


BHWEHEMSTEaCORPORAIKM.. 
FEDERAmN  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS 
NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GRMERS. 


CHUNCH  AUIANCE  FOR  OARHCATRM  OF  BBA- 

AMERCAN  RAOn  REUY  LEAGUE.  MC 

UWTEO  ARUNES 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBIK  SERVKE  CO.. 


MOTOR  VEMCU  MANUF/CIURERS  ASSOQATXM  OF  THE  U  j^  MC 

NATOIAL  RURAL  ELKTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AH  MTERNAnONAl,  MC --■- 

AMERCAN  SX  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  t  PUBLBHBB 

APMHE  CORPORAIKM 

PETER  L  BERMONI 


300JM 


iS15.4; 
2.750.00 

n,iMJio 


IJOOOO 
4.254.(0 


110.00 
5,500.00 

(45.03 
16,61U5 


1J00.00 
3SIJ( 


1(6^4 
SISiNI 


215« 


4J31.40 
55.70 


IJMOOl 


22.(6 


175.00 

1.152.07 
1.062.50 


6.11 
429.05 


1438 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  31,  1985 


OqanliM  «r  MmM  Rh| 

EiN|M|fW/CM 

hams 

CjH— 11 

(!• ; 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTAaiE 

Hi 

fiVITAI  riTIE^  ilMMlMmilH  MC 

;st2$ 

IStTS 

b 

as,  Mc 

2144 

b .„                 _. 

CJlitORf 

k _ _ 

OEMEIMNKASSN _          

h... 

G-4  CHUREN3  CMLJTOL 

UlllS 

24  73 
8.98 

Oi 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  MC 

Dl 

Di 

MOTOR  VEHCIE  IMRjrWTURERS  ASSOCUim  OE  THE  U.1.  Mt 

Hi 

NATDML  CORHMAnON  FDR  HOUSMG  PAITNFRSMPS 

I>»-     - 

PEOPLE  OF  ENEWTAX 

380 

CH«l£S  [)  mSM.  1J50  K  ST ,  NW  #390  WASHWCTOH  K  2tX)06 . 

UMON  CAMP  CORF 

KSiTI 

2.iaBJB 

BiSJS 

2500 

KM  L  insm  sum  looo  isoo  m3»  »»  mimgton  y*  mm 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  OPEUTORS  HC 

164  93 

«M  T  WLSM,  1250  1  SIKH,  W»,  #400  tWUMMGrON  X  ?0005  _. 

NATIMAL  TV  DEALERS  1  RFTRFAOERS  ASN  MC 

2&00 

oowmy  msoN.  m\  caihidmi  »ywut  rm.  tan  kaswktw  dc  m\i _  . 

CQALnW  OE  CONCERNED  CHARTTIFS     

nmok  M  Mism.  jsio  an  avum  wbth  bujngs  m  59103 .„.  . 

THERMAL  ENERGY  CO 

HKir  c  nsn  w  uw  m  <i  riPimi  '!t  «r  urAgMnmi  nr  xttn 

MM,  MC _ „    ..„ 

3B000 

Dl.                                                                                                    

WASiNGnil  MOUSTRMl  lEM,  BC 

itOOO 

,      1,    .1 

HOBBIT  G«r  tlUOK  1730  RHOOC  BIA»  *«Wf.  NN  WASHMGTON  OC  2003t 

PPG  MDUSTRES,  IC 

msawrv  l  nuon.  mnnesota  pnwuiM  couoi  1025  mmthum  Fuicm.  But  sr.  pna  m  S5in...~ _.. 

AMERCAN  PETROiUH  MSr 

"    '    ' 

wum  *.  MLSON  a.  aooi  BRMxnai  aow  smKniu)  va  kim 

nathnal  bght  to  womi  oomh 

7SejlB 

4MUIB 

47S.BB 

JUOf  NMOCSTU.  3900  MSCONSM  AVMJC.  M*  WASHMCTON  K  2001( _   .„         _    _ 

FEDCML  NATOML  MORTGAGE  A8SH 

3770 
2000 

MTWFFN  1  MM.  IIU  ISTMSr    M  SUTF  «I7  W/KMIKTni  tlT  TdnOf                           

PEMUOlCa.    . 

MAK  NMSiW.  1016  16TH  SHKT,  NN  WASMMOON  X  2003* .. 

NAnONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPlflYEES 

IMNSKMl  SIMM.  #500  2U0ll$r.M»IMSMM6nMK  20(37 . 

AMERRVM  ASSN  Of  MUSEUMS __ 

0( __ 

BEAim  FOODS  00 

iio.ee 
e2,se 

H.1S 

Da                                                                                                            

BUUMG  OmOS  1  IHIMfiEB  ASN  MIL 

Dt 

GDUli)  MC,        , 

Dl -   .      ._    

MnMUnONAL  COUNQI  OE  SHOPPHC  «!»( 

K6lBB 

31135 

D>           

LEASE  MANMEMDIT  CORP 

Di                                                                               

NATUNAl  AUDUHM  SOanV 

Oi 

lERSON  COMPAHV,^  MT 

DfMD  A  HMSTON.  197?  F  SmR  M  HASMKIW  K  2000(          

NATOML  ASSN  0^  UH  UNOEMHRBB 

JAMS  L  Wem.  I7»  M  STKft,  NW,  #708  KASWCTOM  X  20036 _„      

MTOMl  ASSN  OF  BLACK  OWNED  BRMDCASTEIS ..  ._. 

■An  E.  NMTD).  1121  L  ST .  wr  NASHNGTON  X  20036 ._             __    __ _ 

AMEREAN  LAND  TITIE  ASSN   .. 

3i23.ee 

.......... 

niAU)  S  WSM8T  JR.  1100  15TH  STKn.  MT.  #1200  WASHMGTON  U  »005 

UMON  CMMDE  CORP _ ___ '.. 

WSKIt  t,  SOWAIZ,  900  17TH  ST   NN  WASHINGTON  K  20006                              ...      --     . 

ERERSY  RECOWRY  SYSTEMS,  MC 

GMV  t  00  PUauC  COHHUNCATOS  MH.  MC  (RR:  AMBBCM  EVRESS 

ijosa 

weEiTT  y  wno.  tw  rawcR  housf  3255  ata  smn.  m  washmgton  k  20007 

Bi 

GMY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMHUNCAIWS  MR  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  FIAGSHR>SK..... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCATnNS  MTl.  IK  (FOR  MKRCAN  HON  8  STEEL 

1 

Bi 

1 

h..  .. 

MSHTUTE). 

GRAY  I  CO  nULJC  COHMUNCAIVNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  ANEUTRONR,  MC) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  C0MMUNCATD6  MTL.  k.  (FOR:  CANADIAN  lisKStOS 

MFDRMATHN  CENTRE). 
GRAY  t  00  PUnC  COMMKAIIMS  MR  MC  (FOR;  COMMONWEALTH  OF 

niERTD  WO) 
GRAY    (    CO    PUBLJC   COMMUMCATnC    MR    MC    (FOR:    JOMT   MRmME 



Di.._.     ...       ... 

to -. 

to __ _ 



to „ _    ....    

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  COMHUMCAnONS  RITL.  IK  (FDR   UFE  CARE  SERWCES 

to.-. 

CORP). 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBLIC  C0MMUNCAID6  Mil.  MC  (FOR:  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

to 

GHAT  1  CO  yVaX  C0MHUMCAIOB  W\,  MC  (FDR:  MTniAL  BROADCWMS 

caMC) 

(MAY  A  ti\  PiNur  rfWMiiWATnR  Nin  MT  fmt  NiTnui  Myn  unioM! 

b 

to _ 

COUNDL) 
GRAY  1  CO  PUeuC  COMMUMCAKONS  MTl.  MC  (FDR:  PORTALS)  

to.  „ 

GRAY  8  CO  PU8UC  COMMUMCAIOB  MTX  MC  JFOR:  REPUBUb  OF  lURKEYJ 

GMY  8  CO  PUaUC  C0RMMKATD6  RtTL  MC   FOR  SALEN  DRY  CARGO  MC) 

MtJB 

to     

to ..._ ^ 

GMY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMMMEATKiNS  iftl  MC  (FOR   SALORHN  BROTHEJB. 

cuuM  A  wmeis.  2000  r  smuf  m  «4oo  wASHmcTON  x  mat, 

WDHFln  IFTWM  nFFFM  RMl 

MTllONSia  MMER  MCCAmirr  (  BROOSIO'  sum  350  1575 1  ST ,  m  WASMMGION  K  2000s.. 

mHnoti  mtaatf 

Ql 

CDDROMATMC  COUNCt  AN  HANUFACTUKD  HQUSNK  FWMCE 

ZjIBtJB 

l3t.M 

to .  

FOREMOST  leUMHCE  GO 

KISS 

to 

MERRU  LYNCH  t  CO   MC  COIRRERCML  CREDIT  CORP 

to 

MTOML  NANUFACTUkED  HOUSMG  FMANCE  ASSN. 

MU  MD  FOUMMTOI/MTl  ASSN  OF  a  CREAM  MFRS    _      . 

m» 

GUIil  P  UrtTTT  8M  IS7X  ST    IIW  WASHMKTON  X  MODS                  

HEIMAN  C  fITTHAUS.  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHtNGTON  X  20036 

GFNFMl  MOrORSCORP 

vmm 

2,B7in 

CUNTON  WOCOn  1016  16TH  STRfF  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200X 

MTOIAI  FED  OF  FEWRt(  EMPIOVEES 

JAMtStWClf,  2020  14TH  ST,  NORTH  AftJNGTONyA  22201 _    _. 

TRANf  (UMUIV                                          

IJBBJB 

JAMB  WOi;  1925  I  ST    NW  «?06  WASHMGim  X  »a06      

illUMCFTnSU*  FI^IRY                                               

THOMAS  F  WOlfE   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHilGTON  X  M067                                                

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  lU. 

3SJB 

RONAlDWdSY  PO  aOXSOTBAlTlMORf  N0  212M       , 

DON  WOMACX.  sum  303  1825  «  ST    NW  WASHWGTON  MTjOOO* 

TEXAS  unmn  SFIMm  MC                          

vsnm 

7487 

SURTON  C  WOOD  1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHtNGTON  K  iWrtt                                          

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATOI  OF  AMERKA...._ 

■AnoNA^  FUEL  Q*$  (N$TWf^rn)M  rtwp  fi  n  

2,02100 

CHARLES  A  WOOD   10  lAfAffTTT  SQUARE  BUFFAID  NY  14203 

JOHN  L  won  2121  SAN  lAONTD  ST  PO  BOX  660164  QAIUS  n  7UiC 

;Ential  11*)  SOi/TM  WE5T  (IWP 

W  AUNWOOOfORO.  2501  ■  ST, NWWASHNKTONX  20037 „    _        _ 

CHEMIM  MWUFACTURFfS  ASSOCKTIin  MC 

3ee.eB 

WIIUAM  E  WOODS.  205  DAJNGOFIEU)  K)  AlOAMMA  VA  22314 

NtTVMAI  /LVM  HF  IFTJUI  mttlSK 

P£RRY  W  NOOrTlR,  SUTE  530  1100  <  ST  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006     ... 

TISORO  PETROLEUM  CORP 

NAnqNAt  A$$N  nF  MI)tOCA$TFR 

ZJBBlBB 

i,mBB 

HOHMO  E  iOOUrr,  1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 „    _    _„ 

S(B.71 

UNOA  ANTAUMf  WOOm  1600  II  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

RITERNATI]NA(  lELEPHIW  i  TEl((SAPH  CDRPDMnOM 

NOa  a  WOOSIPr  4647  F0R8CS  BOUIEVARO  lANHAM  HO  20706 

Amns 

ueejB 

ItTHiBB 

15047 

0(£  WORKMAN.  405  liXMGTON  A»f.  NfW  TORI  NY  10017 

MOBR.  at,  CORP 

Tmnm  EffHT' coi*w 

1  EDO  00 

ROSS  WORMIAN  P  0  80(1396  HOUSTON  a  772S1  

WORUMMK  MHXMMTION  RESOURCB.  LTD.  1717  K  SnOT.  Ml,  fNt  WmWCTOM  K  200M 

FqUTAMF  in  ASSURANCE  SOOFTY  OF  INF  U$ 

to „ ...„ 

PAN  tmrtN  WnMD  UnUYS  NT 

to 

STATE  (IF  MONTANA 

to                                                                                                                          

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  UiA,,  MC 

W  RDBFRT  WORIEY   1736  CRfFI  CROSSING  RMfi  WNNA  <ik  mm                                         

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVOS,  MC       

I1IB3 

STFVFN  II  WORTH  3255  GJUCF  ST    NW  THF  POWFR  HOUSF  WAJSHMBniN  BC  MM? 

GMY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMMKATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  aEORONK  MOUSmB 

ASSN  OF  JAPAN). 
GMV  8  CO  PUBUC  C0MMUMCAT1ONS  INTL  MC  (FOR:  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA) .... 

to .__     

JOSEPH  I  WMBER.  BOX  548  CASCA«  LOOB  OR  97014 

COUJMBIA  GORGE  UNITED „.....' L 

BREMM  J  NREHT,  SUITE  2600  1000  WILSON  BlVD  ARUNGTDN  VA  22201 .„    „„. 

TRW  MT. 

IMBlBO 

DAVn  L  WMGHT,  ANDERSON  Mil  IB  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

PEPto,  MC. .     .               

63405 

SAMUEL  H  WRKHT,  11333  MCOORMIQI  ROAD  HUNT  VAUfY  MD  21031 

PHHiaAuP  MC                          

WYAn  6  SAITZSTEM,  SUITE  S02  1725  OESAUS  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20031 „    . 

AMERICAN  BUSMESS  PRESS,  MC.    __       „    - 

THOMAS  L  WYUE.  1800  II  STREH,  NW.  #820  WASHMIJTON  K  20006 

suNmmuiY  wr                                      

9.BeBlBB 
1SS.B0 

i.iso.eo 
mm 

SBBJe 

4,B74« 

3SeM 

7J2BJI 

8300 

WRC  0  YACXER.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVEWi  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20int . 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MST,  MC                

UMTFD  FRESM  FlUT  i  ffefTAMF  ASSN    

MIAN  P  YAGER,  727  N.  WASHMGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  yA  22314 

11222 

T.  AUERT  YAMAOA.  SUITE  520  900  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 „            ...    . 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  MC 

to 

WEST  MEXKO  VEGETJ^  DCfTRBUTORS  ASSN _ 

mmk  J  YANK,  1785  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _.      -.    .                   .„    

WtTmui  TMRT  FM  HRTrWr  PRFSFIVATm 

S3n 

EDMMO  R  YAWN,  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „              

HH  YUTON,  8120  fENTON  ST  S«,yER  SPRING  MO  2O910 _ 

Ma  YEIVERTDN   1.103  NEW  HAMPSHRF  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036 

EDBON  ELECTRIC  I6TITUTE 

AMERCANS  UWTED  FOR  SEPAMTION  Of  CHURCH  AND  STATE...... 

FIEF  RESERVE  ASSN 

452.32 
29  77 

RKHARO  l  YEP,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 _„    __ ._      

AMFMCAN  ASSN  FOR  CDUIBEIJNC  AND  DfVftinifM 

4.470.43 

390.ee 

200.00 

183.05 
227  80 

0  scon  YOHE,  1629  11  ST,  NW,  #204  WASHMGTON  X  20006...    _ _          _            _„    .. 

DflTA  AM  lINfS,  MC 

ANDREW  YOOO,  1220  I  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _.    __    .. 

AMERCAN  PETilEUM  MST „ _„„ 

MBANKELPASO 

EDWARD  A  YOPP,  PO  BOX  1072  EL  PASO  IX  79958 .._.   ._    

ROBERTA  LYNN  YOUMANS.  509  C  STREF,  NE  STANTON  PARK  WASHINGTON  X  20002 _            _    „       

ROCMAN,  RENO  t  CAVAMUGH  (FOR:  MTOML  HOUSMG  UW  PROJECT) 

1,»7.M 
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Orpiujtion  or  MyHal  Fffa« 

EnKikiya/aM 

RndRs 

EMoMn 

G  REYNOUJS  YOUMl  1120  CONNECTCUI  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN _ 

JOHN  ANDREW  YOUNG,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW,  #207  WASHMGTON  K  20036 „... 

COASTAL  CORPORATBN 

JUOmi  A  YOUNG.  777  14TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  REAimRS 

ijeoM 

BJBOJB 

2eejs 

l,419ie 

imm 

201  JO 

BFSY  YOUNKMS.  1220  I  STREF,  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  X  2000S _.. 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

117  JS 

EUGENE  k  YOURCH,  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

FEDEMT10N  Of  AMERCAN  OONTROUD  SHVPMG——                   ...    _ 

RALPH  ZAAYENCA.  1800  K  STREF.  NW.  #820  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

SUN  COMPANY.  MC 

34  JS 

HARRY  M  UCHEM.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  #507  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ASHLAND  OR,  Mt 

MCHAaZAfiORACPO  BOX  4689  CLEARWAnSFl  33518 „ 

JACK  HXERD  CDRPOMTDN  

LVRN  WKUPOWSKY,  1331  PENNSYIVANU  AVE  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

Tsun 

BARMIBY  W  MLL.  1424  I6TH  STREF  NW  #707  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

FAR  OONGRESSKMAL  TASK  FORCE  MC 



to „_    ...    

FEOEMTBN  FOR  AMERCAN  MMGMTDI  REFORM 

JOHN  S  ZAPP,  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMEMCAN  Mf  DCAl  ASSN 

4jee.ee 

3AI0Je 

37S44 

ElAME  ZARAFONETB,  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

MTKMAL-AMERCAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN 

JAMCE  ZARRO,  Sum  715^16  1660  I  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

AWN  PRODUCTS,  MC __       . 

L  ANDREW  ZAUSNER,  1 155  15TH  ST .  NW,  #602  WASHMGTON  X  2000S 

PENN20R,  Ca 

ijetjo 

LEO  C  ZEFERETTI.  9912  FORT  HAMH,TON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 :    _„    

BUUMG  I  OONSTRUCTUN  TRADES  OFPT ,  Afl,Cn 

to __ 

FAMCWn  MnKTBFS 

to ..._    __. 

GRUMMAN  AFROSPACF  OMPtMATM 

to       

GRUMMAN  OATA  <»!tTFMS  (IIRP 

to 

NFW  YIMK  THFPMIHF 

to 

PUnANDWMmFY                     

to 

nuibiuiiAmN  lEnniiF 

PHILIP  F  2EDMAN.  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVE.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  X  20036 -       

AMERCAN  BUSMESS  ODNFERENCE.  MC 

MNJ  2ELUR.  sum  503  1000  16TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

STANDARD  OR  CD  (MDIAM) 

ijssje 

33100 

31Mt 

ZERO  POPUIATHN  GROWTH.  MC.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

331)0 

ZONTZ  PWTU  MORRBSF  ERNSTOfF  8  CHESTNUT,  METROPOLITAN  PARK,  16TH  FLOOR  1100  OUVE  NAY  SEATTU  NA 

lUHM  TRMF  IV  miANS 

98101 
Do  

qUKFUTE  MDIAN  TRMF 

ZUCXERT  SC0UTTRASEN8ERGER  8  XJHNSON  888  17TN  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .       _-.    - 

RHIM/OPnCAl    MC 

CHARLES  0  ZUVER.  1120  CONNEaCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

AMEMCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

SJMBJie 

23RD  CONGRESSHNAL  DISTRCT  ACTUN  COMM ,  575  CHARLES  ST  ST  MARYS  PA  15857 

3IST  PRO  UFE  CONGRESSOIAL  OSTRCT  ACTOI  COMM.  8654  BONMEW  TERRACE  WKUAMSVIUE  NY  14221 

32ND  CONGRESSXMAL  OSTRCT  ACTION  COMMITTEE/NY,  129  BELMONT  AVE  BUfEALO  NY  14223 

34TH  CONGRESSUNAl  OSTRCT  ACTHN  COMM  (NY),  RO  2  ALLEGANY  NY  14706 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•AU  alphAnumeiic  characters  »nd  monetary  amounU  refer  to  recelpU  and  expenditure*  on  pace  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  foUowlng  reports  for  the  third  calendar  qiuuter  of  1984  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  In  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter 

(NoTK.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Rccoko.  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
PiL«  Oj«  Copy  With  th«  SKcarrAiiT  of  th«  Sknats  ajto  Pim  Two  Coras  With  the  Clkek  or  th«  Houss  or  RxmsnrrATivn: 
This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Placs  ai»  "X"  Bklow  thb  Afpropiuati  Lrrm  o«  Piooms  w  th»  Box  at  thx  Right  of  thx  "RxFoaT"  Hkaoimo  Bslow: 
"PmnjMntAHT"  Rvorr  ("ReglstraUon"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X "  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"QuAaTXHLT"  Rxpoar  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

figure    Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

numbered  as  page  "Z."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "8."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instrucUons 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirement*  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 

PUBSIIAIIT   TO   PXDBaAL   RbOULATIOM    OP   LonTXHO   ACT 


p 

quABTxa            1 

1st 

2d 

Sd 

4Ui 

(Mark  one  iquare  only)      | 

Non  ow  iTm  "A".— <a)  Ih  OxifXRAL.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee".— To  fUe  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  addren,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an    employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Skpahatc  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  OHOAKIZATIOII  or  lirBIVlBUAI.  PiLIHO: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  oh  iTm  "B".— Report*  by  Agents  or  Employee*.  An  employee  is  to  fUe,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  U  a  particular  undertaking  is  JolnUy  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
aU  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribuUon  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employer»"-U  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  EifFU)YXR.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NoTK  OH  ITKM  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connecUon  with  leglalaUve  interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation-  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendmenu.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  ■-4302(e).  ^  ,   ^,  ^^     ,        w.    .  .    .».    x    wk  h 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connecUon  with  legislative  interests.  organlzaUons  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Ix>bbylng 
Act  are  required  to  fUe  a  •Preliminary"  Report  (Reglstratlcn).  ..,  ^  .^      .. 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  LSGISLATTVE  IirmtKSTS.  AKS  PmUCATIONS  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  recelpU 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  tpecijic 
leglslaUve  interesU  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  sUtutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
ciUtlons  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or 
distributed  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (ReglstraUon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report.  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anUclpated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  sUte  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


APPIDAVrr 

tOmltted  in  printing] 

PAOE  1 « 
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NoTS  OH  Item  "D."— (o)  In  OenenU.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  leglsUtion.  money  received  by  such  organlzaUon  or  individual- for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  ah  Employer.- (1)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  recelpte  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  ReceipU  of  Businest  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation- wUl  have  no  receipta  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipta  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessmenU,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues.  asaeasmenU,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  ah  Ageht  oh  Employee.— (I)  In  QeneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursemenU).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Jfore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amoimts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  repmt. 

D.  Receipts  (Ihclitoihg  Cohtributiohs  ahd  Loahs): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $600  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ .Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^'-  ^*''*  '•'**'*  ''**'*  ""^h  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pi-m*  uuw -rtr," 

4.  $ Recelpte  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter         ,^  il,  ivT-^^^^  Jit S^J '""";: Z"^  »^w  ♦,        „    ,  ^^ 

.   , ,     . ,  .4       ,  •        .        »    X  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (includlnc 

*•  • Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  lo^is)  during  Uie  "period"  from  January  1  through  thelS 

0.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

T.  $ Received  during  previous  Qviarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheeto  of  paper,  approximately  the  sise  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data  under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  BCarch  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or 

Loans  Received            '  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term   contribution'  Includes  a  ..  .  loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(a).  lowing  example: 

»•  » Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  addreu  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  frtxn  Jan.  1  through. ,  19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1821  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

==^^^^^=^=^=^=^=^==^^^=^=^^==  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  ReimbursemenU  received  this        

Quarter  $3,285.00   Total 

Note  or  Item  "E".— (a)  In  QeneraL  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  ah  Ageht  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food.  Icxlging.  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPEHDiTUREs  (iHCLUsiRG  LoAHs)  in  coiinecUon  with  leglslaUve  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  16.  Recipients  of  Exi>endltures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ J»ublic  relations  and  advertising  services  .    ...  -  ^.  ^    ^    .       ^.    ^ 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  ^  "*«  <**  °'  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

"X")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheete  of  c>aper 

3.  $. Glfte  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  daU  as  to 

4.  $ J»rinted  or  dupUcated  matter.  Including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  foUowlng  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 

f^fjgl  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose. "  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent.  suppUes.  utilities,  etc.)  ""<*  tabuUtion  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1 "  through  "S")  $1,760.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Ix)uls. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  BiU." 

and  "10") 
.,  _,    ,    ^,^  $2,400.00    7-16,  8-15.  9-16:    Britten  &,  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  ...  toon  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  D.C.-PubUc  relations 

12.$ Total  now  owed  to  person  fUlng  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Jlepayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,160.00   Total 

PAOE  2 
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A  t  $  nuMsranAnoN  amm.  ;s  iMoeus  avenue  south  «mii  w  onnz 

MBET  £.  MMMMS  m  MTX  SI.  **  KASMWTOII  DC  20005 

CHMIES  F  WMK.  SUITE  700  1199  I  ST .  KW  IMSHMGTON  X  ?003« 

Aooua  DMM  urn  msmm.  \m  ccnncctcut  avenue,  m*.  #2so  washmgton  dc  2003t.. 

■OMEL  A  AfiENeEK.  SUm  610  itt  16TK  ST .  M»  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

JUWHA  AlVAREi.  211  0  STUEH.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

meEITT  AlVARt;.  2I>  O  ST  .  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 


JEMNE  A  AMSab  ASSOQAHS.  SWTl  719  2301  S  HFTEIBON  DAMS  K  AWNCIOM  \M  tmi 

AKWAN  ACAOEW  Of  OWTHAUWIOGY.  sum  300  1101  VEIIWm^)^^ 

AKKAN  CANCER  SODETY.  Ill  THIHO  AVE  NEW  Y0«  NY  10017 ■.■ ,■ ;..::;:-v:v 

AMEnCAN  CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE  OE  THE  DOMMKAN  REPUBUC.  PC  BO  9S-2  SANTO  DOMMOO  DOMMCAN  KKMC 

AMERCAN  CUAN  WATER  ASSN.  PO  BOX  6297  WASHMGTON  K  20015 

AMERCAN  DRWE  PUBIC  AffAMS  COMMITTEE,  PO  BOX  7739  WASMMGTON  K  200M 

AMERCAN  flD  Of  STATE  COUNTY  (  MUNCPAl  EMPIOVIES.  1625  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031 -„ 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN.  1515  WISON  BOUIEVARO  AdUNCTON  VA  22209  .^^^ 

AMERCAN  MEAITH  PUNNING  ASSN.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

AMERCAN  RADIO  REIAY  LEAGUE.  MC.  225  WW  ST  NEWMGTON  O  06111 

AMERCAN  RIVERS  CONSEHVATBN  COUNOL  322  4T)I  STREH.  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

AMERCAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN.  SUITE  964  1030  ISTH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 


AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  SMPYARD  CONfERENCE.  1600  WHSON  BOUliVARD.  f  500  AMJNGTON  VA  2»M. 
AMERCANS  RM  THE  NATIONAl  VOTER  NmATM  AMENDMENT  3115  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 

JAN  S  AMUNOSON.  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O6   

A«NE  ANDERSON.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005......... ..^^^^^ 

MOERSON  HHEY  NAUHEM  t  BtMI.  1701  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  JOBBI 

JAMES  A  ANDERSON  IR .  1725  «  STREP.  NW.  #710  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

UNOA  D  ANDERSON.  SUITE  750  1275  I  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

L  J  ANDOISEII.  1533  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Mrr  AmBON.  no  ijth  streh^  nw  washmgton  k  20006 

HAK  AfTER.  OAVB  AFTER  t  ASSfiOATES  1625  «  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

JOHN  A  ARMSTRONG.  1330  BURUNGTON  STREH  EAST  HAMILTON.  ONTAM)  CANAM  UN  3M.. 

AMOD  1  POUTER.  1200  NE*  HAMFSHBE  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

0) - 


k.. 
k. 
Ik. 


JUUE  L  ARNOID.  1050  I7TH  STREH.  NW,  #1126  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ARWHO  SIANOAH)  REVKW  COUP.  119  SUNRISE  HCHWAY  ROCXVIUi  CENTRE  NY  11571  ..^ 

ASSOCUTION  Ffld  DEVELOPMENT  POCY  RESEARCH.  1309  I  SIREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005  ...^___. 
ASSOCwnON  FOR  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE.  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVENUt  NW.  #1122  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
ASSOQATUN  OP  AMERCAN  FORECN  SERVCE  WOMEN.  PO  BOX  8061  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 


ASSOCUTION  Of  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS.  SWH  100  727  SOUTH  23RO  ST  AMJBION  VA  2^02    ....^^^^j^^j^..-. 
ASSOOATION  Of  PRIVATE  PtWBN  i  WELFARE  PLANS.  INC.  SUITE  340  1201  PENNSYIVAMA  AVt.  NW  WASHMGIDN  U 
20004 

ASSOCIATION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES.  SUITE  22<  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  Ml  NASMMGRM  OC  2«03( 

AVUnON  CONSUMER  ACTION  PKUEa.  BOX  19029  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HOPE  M  BABCOCX.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JOHN  R  F  BAER.  1856  NORTH  MKTNER  AVENUE  CHCAGO  H  60639 

ElUABETTI  BAIOWM.  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1122  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 
HCHAU  P  BALUNO  J« .  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST .  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  K  20001 .. 

PATTY  BAMQON.  1030  15TH  STREO,  NW,  #976  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 - 

DELMAR  H  BANNER,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  #604  WASHMGIDN  K  20131 

ROBERT  0  BANMSTER.  15TH  I  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

SAHUEl  J.  aM>TSTA.  SUITE  603  1620  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


BAMTF  ROOMH  OlENOEII  S  HOCHBERG.  P  C ,  SUTE  203  2033  M  STREP  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003t.. 
Do 

lAMES  imnai  t  dum 

Bl 

h 

Oi _ 

D»..._ 

Do ....:■,,... ■■^;^ 

PMHA  H  BAIMETT.  100  WRTUMD  AKMIE.  NE  NASMMeiDN  DC  20002 —. 

JAMES  C  BARR.  1730  RHODE  S1>N0  AVE    NW  #810  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


EaMw/CliMi 


MTOIAl  ASSN  or  RtAUCB ,...,..,;.^ 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  AOfffTSNC  AGEMXS.. 


MUNIQPAl  CASTMGS  FAR  TIAOE  COUNOl.. 

DUTAi  Edunen  covomtcn  ... 

ENVMONMEKTAl  POUa  MSTITUTt.. 
ENVMONMENTAl  POUCY  MSTITUrE-. 

ASSOQAIED  UMVUSnCS 

COUHIY  CF  SURQU.  RW  im~-. 


mam.  assn  of  mmttcmai 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  eMMMHT  EMPLOYEES.. 
MT1DNAL  MUlTfAMLY  HOUSMG  FMANO  ASSN.. 
MTDMl  ASSN  OF  WNOUSAOR-IKTWUTOIIS.... 
MTUMl  WDMOrS  POUTCAl  CAUCUS  . 


NATOM.  ASSN  OF  RETKO  FEOOAl  EMPlOniS... 
HANOGUN-CONTMH.  MC.. 
GOVEIMMENT  OF  THE  REPUtUC  OF  TOGO.. 
OAFASCO,  MC. 

OTTOFMtlMI 

CriY  OF  NEW  YOn.. 


SAOUMEinO  HUNCMl  UnUIY  06nKT„ 
SMMBITO  PUaUC  UnUTY  DSTRCT.  n  «L.. 

lUANI  UMNEISTY — 

IMWBO.  itUmKHO.  MC.. 


NATOM  NiouaoNsocrv.. 

SOWMN  BCYOi  CO. 


ASSOCMTVN  FOi  WOMEN  M  SOOO.. 
JOMT  HAmVE  CONGKSS 


NATIONAL  BWn  OF  fflUNG  MEN^  CHRBIVM  ASS&. 

FA«  CREDn  COUNOL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BULDERS  Of  THE  U  & 

VBA  USA,  MC  

COLiGE  mini.  ASSOQATHN 

NATHML  BASKTBAU  ASSN 

NORTH  AMEKCAN  SOCCER  LEAGUE.. 


EHA  VENIVAMH  WUEU  FRin  B. 

HOMOA  emus  MUTUAL         ._ 

Priffl.MC. 

JDSm  L  SEAGRAM  (  SONS.  MC.  n  AL 

TACTAK  OOKAIS  CONPORAIKIN „„ 

UN«)YAl,MC - 

HUGXU  COAUnON  FOR  ABORTUN  BGHIS,  MC- 


Meo.M 
tstaoe 

6M00 

I2J0O.00 

13(54 

157  72 
9.600.W 
I1.2S0J0 


1432.(S 
4J».tO 


3S.403.g0 
51X7.00 


4(«3.00 


imx 


1J71M 
SKJI 

3.inn 


SMJO 


4J22.I1 

1JS4.60 

S47.H 


isasi 

4JHLIS 

m.4i 


21X5.7$ 


l.t7tJI 

mm 


SSMB 


i.44aji 


BARRETT  SMITH  SCHAPM)  SHION  (  AMSTRONG.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #S21  NASHM6TDN  DC  20004.. 

On 

k 


■•-. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


T  MCMAtL  BAMIY.  2S2S  PEMBYIVANH  AVEMIt.  KW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

WEIDON  V  BARTON,  1625  HASSICHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW,  #202  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
CHARLES  F  BASIL  MLUR  t  CKVAUER.  CHTD  655  15TH  STDEn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S... 

CATHARINE  R  BATKY.  11)50  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

DAVIS  M  BATSON.  1155  15TH  STREP,  NW,  #611  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

BAYH  TAB8ERT  i  CAPEHART,  SUITE  1025  1575 1  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000! 

Do 

MDMfL  H  BEARD.  100  MARYLAND  AVE .  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

ROBERT  J  BECKJl.  SUIH  204  3077  W  JEFFERSON  JOUP  IL  60435 

HONARO  BEDIM.  1050  I7TH  STREP,  IM,  #770  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


LOUS  BEER.  KEMP,  HUM.  ENDELMM  (  BEER  1320  19TH  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DOWID  IL  BELCH.  ROYAL  TRUST  TOWER  TORONTO  DOMMHN  CENTER  TORONTO  ONTARU  CANADA  191  U4~ 

BEU  BOYD  I  aOYO.  THREE  FIRST  NATIONAL  PIA/A  70  WEST  MAD60N  STREP  CHCAGO  X  60C02 

BCNCMMRX  TECHNOtOGB  CORP,  1995  TREMAMSVIUi  RD  TOLEDO  OH  43613 

TRSHA  BENNETT,  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BENOn  SMTH  (  LAUGHUN,  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #501  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

Do 

DAVn  BtROl.  218  0  ST.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

ROBERT  flPZ.  1101  14TH  STREP.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

LEONARD  BOWn  JR .  MILLER  t  CHEVALIER.  CHID  655  15TH  STREP.  MD  NASHMEIDN  DC  2000$ 

k 

k.. 

k 


CREOn  UMON  NATL  ASSN.  MC 
BEAR  STEARNS  I  00. 


COFFEE  SUGW  1  COCOA  ElOMNGE.  MC.. 
CSC  ClfARMGCORP 


HUGO  NEU  I  SONS,  INC.. 
MNG  TRUST  CO. 


HEIBLL  LYNCH  P«a  FENNER  1  SMmi,  MC.. 

HETROnUTAN  TMMSnRTATnN  AUTHORIIY 

Nm  YORI  FUTURES  EXCHANGE.  MC 

NEW  YORK  MOKANTU  EXCHANGE 

SMGAPCRE  AMUieS,  LTD 
NATIONAL  TELEPHONE 


COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


MOCPEMIENT  BANKERS  ASSOQATON  OF  AMOHCA.. 

UNCOIN  SAVINGS  I  LOAN  ASSN „ 

BURLJNGTON  NORTHERN.  MC 

ETHYL  CORPORATCN 

AMERCAN  CAN  CO 


NATCNAl  BASXETBAU  ASSN 

MTXMU.  CMLnUN  TO  BAN  HANDGUNS.. 


JOMT  COUNOL  OF  ALLERGY  1  IMMUNOUGY.. 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AONG- 

MAN  IRua  t  BUS  CORP 

JIELCO.MC 

BOBE  ttSCAOE  CORP __ 


BURUNGTON  NORTHERN.  MC.. 

ECONOPURL 

HUGHES  AMOIAP  COMPANY.. 
EMMONHENTAL  POUCY  MSTTTVTE... 


WTMA  BMNDO.  1050  17TH  STREP  NW  #770  WASHMGTON  DC  20036  . 
ROBERT  J  BRIO.  888  16TH  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


BBHOP  U8ERMAN  COOK  PURCEU  t  REYNOLOS.  1200  17TH  SIlEn.  M).  7TN  a.  HMSHKIO*  K  20031.. 

k 

k 


Do 


BtMX  i  ASSOCUTES.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  <m  #840  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S.. 

BRENT  BIACKWELOER,  218  D  ST,  Si  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  — 

SMRH  9J».  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. 

KBRTM  T  BIAYUKK.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O5..... 
IMX  A  BlUM.  1015  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 _.. 

BLUM  NAiSH  t  JWUWdl  SXn'^W 


ROBOT  BETZ  ASSOOATES.  MC  (FOR  ALABAMA  HOSmAl  ASSOOAniN).. 

CONSOUMTEO  EOfiON  CO  OF  NtW  YORK 

GENERAL  PUBUC  UTILJIK  CORP 

LMOXJI  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  SERVCES,  MC... 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  A 

2«HRY,  MC  

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  BANK 

NATXXUL  MASS  RPAKJNG  MSTITUTE.. 

PVf  LINE  EOUTY  WT  COALITION 

RX)  GRANDE  MOUSTRIES... 


lib«12S 


\i3S&» 


uaiM 


IJIt7S 

mm 

75000 
737  51 


7.153.72 
US7J4 


12J2SJ0 


1X4.65 
5.1X56 
75J50.I2 
34.4B3.0O 
5X3.20 


3X0.00 
11X0X 


10.50 
"X73 


6.45 


2XLS1 
4.720X 


21X5.75 
10X0145 


4MX 


0I7X 
21.0 

"ax 


3X0X 
II, 


750.(0 

400.00 

3X0.n 


ISOX 


1.750.00 


1X7.05 
5X0X 

"uxiix 


H/-*_;:A.V' 


COMPUTER  I  COMMUNKATUNS  MOUSTRY  ASSN.. 

ENVMONMENTAL  POLICY  MSTITim. 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
GETTY  NORTHEAST  JOBBERS  (  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN .. 

MDfPtNDENT  GASOUNE  MARKPERS  COUNOl -. 

AMERCAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.. 

FLOATING  PONT  SYSTEM _... 

GETTY  NORTHEAST  JOBBERS  i  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN . 


215.77 


937  SO 


USX 


54(71 

■■"K!.(3 


135.00 
1(5.00 


3544 


I.IXOO 


171.54 


11(51 

""9567 

406.11 

600 


X724.S0 
1.575.00 

sxo.oo 

8(709 
5.959.00 
21X0.57 

500.00 
25.000.00 

900.00 


50000 


52.36 


610.00 


4.869  46 
42855 
535.00 


42855 
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SETH  M  BOONER,  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

SHARON  E  BOMER,  727  N  WASHMGTON  STREP  AUXAMXM  VA  22314..... „ 

BRIAN  T  BORDERS,  ROYER  (  SHMXNAI  1747  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

WAYNE  A  BOUTWELL.  1800  MASSAOMSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BOMIAN  CONNER  TDUHEY  (  PETRILLO.  2828  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  WASHMGTON  DC  20007  „ 

k.. 


k. 

k.. 


THERESA  M  BRADY  444  N  CAPITOL  STREP.  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.. 
BRAND  LMEU  k  DOU.  923  15TH  STREP.  NW,  FIFTH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20005., 

ROBERT  M  BRANDON.  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVL.  NW.  #401  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

BROAOHURST  BROOK  MANGHAH  HARDY  (  REED.  1730  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHM6I0N  DC  2000(.. 

k 


k.. 
k.. 


DONAUKBMMR.  I12ILST. 

k 


«(I0  SAOMMBITO  CA  95(14.. 


DORHN  L  BROWN,  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003(.. 

JOHN  J  BROWN,  1125  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MARGUEROE  WO  BROWN.  1625  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036 

SMRU  L  BROWN,  PO  BOX  663,  GPO  NRF  YORK  NY  10016 

WUIAM  K  BRUNETTt  1909  K  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20049 

ROBERT  0  BRUNHER,  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20049 . 


DAVID  A  BUNN.  SWfE  406  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do _. 

k 

CHRSHNE  CAPITO  BURCH,  1625  L  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003( 

CLAM  W  BURGENER.  PO  BW  8186  RANCH  SANTA  FE  CA  92067 

OAMD  a  BURNEY.  2040  HARBOR  ISLAND  DR ,  #208  SAN  DIEGO  CA  92101 — . 

BUSBY  REHM  (  LEONARD  1629*  ST,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

k „... 

BUTUR  (  BMDN.  1747  PENNSYIVANU  Aff .  NW  WASHMETDN  K  2000(.„ 

k 

k 

k 


fc.. 
k- 
k. 
k. 


WILLUM  A  BUTLER.  645  PEMSYIVANU  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003  . 
EDWARD  S  CABOT.  1285  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 


CAOWAIAOER  WOERSHAM  (  TAP,  7TH  FLOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHRK  AVi,  NW  NfASHMGIOR  K  20031.. 
k 


BRUCE  P  CAMERON,  1411  K  ST ,  NW,  SUTH  850  WASHMCTON  DC  20005 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  HOFFMAN  1  QLL.  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #275  NASMMGRM  OC  2(037.. 

k 


CAMPAKN  FOR  COMMUMTY«kSED  ECONOMC  DEVaOFMENT.  SUITE  901  2025  EYE  StIST.  NW  NASMMGION  DC  20006. 

AIYCE  D  CANAOAY,  SUITE  902  1730  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CAPITAL  ADVOCATES.  1127  IITH  STREP,  #950  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814.. 

Do 

ROSS  CAPON.  417  NEW  JERSEY  AVE  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 


HOUYE  E  CAPPLEMAN.  SUITE  800  1701  PENNSYLVANU  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20000.. 
DENSE  A  CARDMAN,  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 
PETER  CARLSON,  218  D  ST ,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 
DAMEL  J  CASSXIY,  3333  EASTSIOE.  #130  HOUSTON  TX  77098.. 


TERESA  D  CASSIDY.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20030.. 
GORDON  CAVANAUGH  509  C  STREP  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002. _.. 


CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATXM,  INC ,  6  APPUN  WAY  CAMBROGE  MA  02130... 

DAVID  CERTNER.  1909  «  STREP,  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20049 

PHILIP  OUBOT  1317  F  STREP,  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20004 

HENRY  OIAJP,  1920  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _, 

WILLIAM  J  CHANOUR,  SUITE  1100  1511  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20005 

CHAPMAN  DUFF  (  PAUL.  1825  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


CMLDREN-S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP,  ONE  UNCOLN  PIA2A  NEW  YORK  NY  10023.. 

UURA  CHM.  2025  EYE  STREP,  NW,  #926  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JACK  E  CHRISTY,  1909  K  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 _ 

OTUEN/LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION,  RM  401  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 

COALmON  FOR  FUU  NUCLEAR  ACCOUNTABILITY.  218  D  ST  ,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

CWLmON  TO  PROMOTE  AMERCA'S  TRADE,  1875  EYE  STREP.  NW,  #540  WASHMGIDN  K  2000( 

OONEN  (  UREn.  1775  K  STREP,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

k 

k - 

COU  (  CORnTE.  PC  1100  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #900  NASMMEIDN  K  20005 

k 

KENT  W  "COLTOH,  15TW  i  N  ST«m.'  NVilw«t«iiGibN"X  MOM.'.T.™^ 

COLUMBU  GORGE  UNHID,  BOX  328  STEVENSON  WA  9(648 

COMMITTa  FOR  DO^  YOURSELF  HOUSEHOLD  HMNG.  sum  401  1725  K  ST.,  NNNASMMGIOI  K  200(5.. 

COMMUNITY  NUTRmON  MSIdUTl,  SUTE  530  2001  S  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  6C  20009 

CONFERENCE  OF  STAH  BANK  SUPERVISORS,  1015  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

JEFFREY  B  CONLEY,  605  14TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20005 

CHARUS  t  CONLON,  923  15TH  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

PAULA  J  CONNOUY,  SUm  600  1020  19TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036... 

RCHARO  i  CONNOR  JR .  1201  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW,  #220  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

L0R1  CONSAOORt,  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20O36., 


CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE.  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20030.. 


CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAH.  EflUITY  (CURL).  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIREP,  NW,  7TH  Fl  NRSMRCIDN  K  20007 

BERNARD  J  COONEY.  SUm  720  1030  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20OO5 

EDWARD  COONEY.  SUm  500  1319  F  ST ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20004 

CORCORAN  HARDESTY  WHYH  HEMPMU  (  LJGON,  PC ,  SUTE  510  1575  EYE  STREP.  IW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MARTY  CORRY,  1909  «  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

MEREDITH  COTE.  1909  »  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

COUNOL  OF  mOUSTRUL  BOILIR  OWNERS,  11222  SILVERLEAF  DR.  FAMFAX  STATNN  VA  22039 

ERC  COX.  418  7TH  ST .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN,  MC,  SUm  810  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RCHARO  t  CRKIOL  5775  PEWdREE-DUNNOOOY  RD ,  #5000  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

LAUREN  JEJUME  CRONIN  300  LAXESIOE  DRIVE  OANAND  CA  94612 

SAM  S  CRUTCHFIELD,  3i28  GAaWVS  ROAD  ANNANOAU  VA  22003 

BARRY  M  CULUN,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JONNA  LYNNE  OJUEN.  J.L  ASSOtUIES  1300  ARMY-NAVY  OR,.  #209  ARUNGTDN  VA  22202.- 

k — 

k ....,...,■■ 

DUNE  BROWN  CUNNMOWM.  1620  EYE  ST .  NW,  #700  WASHMGIDN  K  20000 

JOHN  T  CURRAN,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

Do — 

WIHLHN  L  CURRY,  SUm  750  122  C  ST,,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 


tammiom 


SOUR  EKRGY  MOUSTRKS  AS)N„ 
IWMOQASINnfSPAPgS,  MC  — 
NAIT  D6NEY  PROOUCnONS.. 


NATHNAL  MINEAR  t  SFORISMCAR  ASSN.. 


UNHEO  FKSM  FRUIT  1  VEGPABU  ASSN... 
(f 


MIBNAL  COUNOL  OF  FAMER  COOPBHINB.. 

AMBBOW  AUTOMAR  ODNP 

AHBIOW  PETBOFaM,  MC.. 


OMO.  OF  AHBIOUI FU6  S»  OPBMIDRS 

NAinUL  ASSN  OF  AMOUn  (  COHWOniOB  SUPRBl  MC- 

JOMI  MNHIK  CONGRESS 

JBRIH  RADn  CORP.. 


onza/iAaoR  bbgy  awjm 

oouaiu  GAS  SYsiBi  samcE  corf.. 

LORSUNA  HIRASTATE  GAS  CORF „ 

PMIUFS  PETROlflMI  CO 

TEXAS  GAS  nNcassai  00. 


OnwiEY  MARmME  amMTBN.. 

SUMHA  CORFOMini 

OOHSUHBS  FOR  WORLD  HADE .. 


MiaNAIDML  UMON  OF  OPERAIMG  BOREBB. 


fOOF  STATE  OOUHIY  t 
SUINIUWES 


vlHOtva~ 


NHOWI  ASSN  OF  RPWHI  PaSOHS.. 
AMBBCANASSN  OF  (PNBI PBODRS.. 

HURST  CORPORAIOI 

HAGAZME  PUBUSMERS  ASSM.  MC - 

PANCa  SMFFBB  ASSN... 


AMBBOW  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  (  MUMOPM.  EMPUMCS.. 

BOBY  (ANOI  a)...._ _ 

Ui.  lUM  FDUNOAIUH.. 


AUIDMDBU  (VDRIEB  OF  AMBBA,  (C- 
TMEXCORF.. 


OTY  OF  HOUSIDN/DOT  OF  AWkim.. 

orroFPHusaPMu.. 


KH  MEXCD  PUUC  SBMCE  ( 
PBMSYIVANU  SMRWUMC  CO- 
FWUOBMA  FAOLmES  MAHAGB0T  CORF... 

PHUDBPIM  PORT  CORP _ _ 

PMMDEMT  MUTUAL  LH  iSUMCE  CO 

raffia  MC _ 

WinUL  AUDUBON  SOOEIY.. 


(■musiPF- 


BVIABU  LJR  ASSURMCE  SOOEIY  OF  IK  Ui... 

GBeALPYlWS  OMFDRAnON 

BFA  ODRFORATIIH.. 


PMADBmA  STDOI EXOMHGE. 
SHBIDRCD.. 


AHBROMS  FOR  DBaOCRAnC  ACnON.. 
CHEHKAL  HWIFAaURaB  ASSOCMIDI.  WC- 

SEARS  ROEBUOl  (  CO 

SOUTH  CBinM.  BBL 


PAOFC  POWER  AND  UGHia).. 
QDNliY  MARmME  CORP.. 
DSIUfD  SFXIS  OUa  OF  THE 


NAnONAL  ASSN  OF  RNUDAD 
GETTY  OR  OOHFAHY 
ANBBOM  BAR  ASSN 


EWMMHBITAl  POLBY  MSHIUIL 

GREATER  HOUSTON  HOSPITAl  COUNa 

FARM  CRQId  ODUNOl 

ROBMMI,  RBB  *  OLVANAUGH  (FOR:  ODUNOL  OF  URGE  PUBUC  HOUSMG 
AUTHDRnXS). 


AMBBOW  ASSN  OF  KIMED  PWONS- 

EAST  BAY  HGOML  PARR  DSIKI 

CONGRESS.. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  DSENSE  COUNOL  ML 
ANNUAL  CHARGES  POLICY  GROUP 


ORGANgAIBN  OF  OM«SE  AMaCANS-. 
AMBBOW  ASSN  OF  (ETBB)  PBBONS... 


AD  HK  ODHM-IAX  TREATMENT  OF  PROFBHY  USB)  M  IRME- 

ESIATl  OF  SYLVW  S  BURMG 

NHEEISJNC 

DOWWEiRCALCO.. 


GOVBMHBT  OF  THE  NETHBUWD5  MmUIS.. 
HEDnURCMC. 


MTOM.  ASSN  OF  HOME  BURDOS  OF  THE  U.& . 


E.  BnCE  HWRBON  COaaPARY.  (C  (FOR:  NOMMF). 

TRANSPORTAinN  MSTITUn 

AHBBCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

JOSEPH  L  SEAGRAM  (  SONS.  MC 

CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE 


asmVM  TMCIOR  00 - 

FOOD  RESEAROI  (  ACIKM  C8IIDI.. 
STANDARD  OR  00  OF  CAimRMA.. 


AMBBOW  ASSN  OF  REIMED  PERSONS.. 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  REIRB)  PBBONS .. 


OUmUGN  FOR  UN  REFORIMDUTCAL  BXCAIOI  OIMHmEE- 


ROBERT  H  K£LL£N  CO  (FOR:  UlORf  aMIROl  COUNOL)- 
KAISER  CEMENT  CORPORATION.. 

HAlf  fOUNOAIBN -. 

MTBBMTVNAL  PAPER  CO 

lANRBKE  KUOLOW  ASSOOATES,  P  AL- 

ROBBII  LAMB8IT.  OIUISE  AHBKA 

US  TUNA  FOUNDATION — 

MIERNADONAL  PAPBI  CO. 


lABORBS-  MIL  UMON  OF  NORTH  AMBBtt.  AR-OO — 

NATIONAL  COOROMATMG  COMM  FOR  MUlTtMFlOYBI  PUNS.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPENOENI  COllfGES  (  UNNBBmES... 
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mm  KIM  oanr,  lou  \m  sthh.  m.  tm  ««smgton  dc  20o3C.. 

m »  ama,  im  i  sngr,  m  woswciai  a  20005 

uom  n  D-«eM&  4701  nomo  b  noMUfjo  zoisj 

[BU  DMX  t4i  pnenvMM  mow.  s  msMMGroN  k  ?oao3 

TMcr  OMCt  pa  n  iMoo  un  luo*  a  33401 . 


DM  MI8. 1747  remawiM  AM.,  m  mamsm  k jom 

OMNI  OmBMr  OMNOli.  sum  300  I7»  >  SI,  M  HMSMNCION  K  2«K 


UMT  C  IMVDnn,  $77S  PUCHTKE-OUMRXirr  DO  sum  »M)  ATUNTA  U  30W. 
EDWMO  1  OAVrr.  1»1  POKYIMIM  XVBU.  M,  #340  NASHM6IW  X  20004.. 

nCOOOK  S.  J  V».  371  106  lUBUWY  W.  IflOHOOO  R3?779 

0««6  1  SVCM,  1301  FfWenWIM  AfflU.  Mr  tMSMMGIDN  OC  ?0004 

CMBioma  L  Butsjn  fuxk  cm  doms  oku.  mjuamEnm  x  20005 

nOMS  k  MMS.  sun  407  4S9  S.  Uffla  Sr,  SV  WSMEKII  K  20003 

Of 

Oi 

to 

to 


OAVS  MBGHT  roOO  WS  t  JONO.  sum  100  1 7U  N  ST .  M  <MHMeiOI  DC  2001 .. 

GASTON  Of  BEAM.  Sum  401  1050  CONNKItUT  A«.,  M)  mSNMEION  OC  20O3( 

BF  OOOEI,  777  14™  SIWT,  W»  NMWCT*  K  20001 

ntOTwiMGA.  2t  FUNoa  n.  m  f  1,  BOR  239  sioNMSiCN  g  pu«     

jom i  orawiMwifY t  fs«. pa  i3i  iwecN mou mmsiowi  w otmo.. 
uw  orms  of  pnji  dqjwy.  r.  1120  201M  sntn.  im  wasmgion  u  2oa3f — 

Da  

oaam  msus  t  sau  ta  ism  snsn.  a*  kashmqw  k  2too6 

to., 
to- 
to.. 
to_ 
to.. 


■OMa  1  oaoost  1015  inn  siiht,  m  mamem  x  m» 

OBWIH  C  DbES),  5210  AUTM  WAY  CA»  SHdNOJO  2074* 

Mim  1  DOKY,  1050  ITTH  SI,  WNJIllW  INASMNGroN  K  2003t.^j-^-___-j 

GKBDir  I  DOlt  BRAND  UMU  t  bOU  »3  15IH  SIKHJW JJASHBCW  0CJ5W^^..^..jj-_^ 

DOBic  KnoBM  aamx  iwa  AssocMim,  iioi  connecicut  avl.  mf  wasmkkm  oc  mst... 

aOMB  ■.  OONMiHOH,  1731  GUUHAU  BU£  dfVfUNO  OH  M115 - 

■AT  DQ  W  DOnMI.  310  StCOB  AVOW  IW  YOK  W  10010        ^,,ij^-^yix:sr 

MBN  k  DOUGAN,  WUa  1  CHOAia.  CHID  S5i  151W  STIKT.  W»  WASMNGION  OC  20005 

OHNI  OOUOm,  425  IM  SIBH,  m,  #723  WASHNeiWOC  20004 

Om  LOMKS  I  AUenSON.  1»5  23»  5,  «l  •NSMWnil  OC  20837 

to 

to — 

to -....,,.;,. 

JOHN  C  OOrU  J*  ,  211  D  ST.,  SE  NASNMGTON  K  20003.. 


AHIMONr  V  DtESOEN.  444  N.  CtmH.  SIKT,  MT.  #101  tWMMWSBlN  K  20001  — 

SIOTO  0  OHESUX.  sum  306  1150  17TH  SI.  IM  lASHMEIGN  OC  20036 _ 

WH  Onse.  «  ,  3500  HNSI  OTY  ItMnS  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

to 

EVBTN  OUmir  1710  MNNIAT  NEW  WM  NT  10019 _,;,™ -- 

OOUGUS  F  DUElbl  1730  MODE  BUND  AW.  SUm  110  WASMNETOH  DC  20g36 

uus  c  tavr.  211 0  si^  se  waswngion  x  20003 

lAMES  A  DUMEE.  115  CONNECICUT  AVE..  W)  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

JEW  DUNNMGJ901  PENNSYiyANM  AVL,  PM  NASMCION  X  20006 

HB«V  IbiiBWIl.  1920  N  ST.,  NN  NASMKION  K  20036 .^,_^. _ 

L  L  OU  PONT  DE  NEMIUB  I  CO,  N;  1007  MIKT  SIKH  MUM6I0N  Of  1901. 

Ml  D.  EAAT,  1155  15TM  ST,  IM,  #514  WASHMCICN  K  20005.. 

EDE^K.  B»  QUEANDO  OE  AVW  TA«>A  R  33612 .,,^^. 

TMinfr  L  aoa,  i7x  POMsnvAMA  aw.,  nn,  #4so  wsMNcnii  oc  20006 

JOSEPN  J.  EUY.  1700  II  ST.  M>  SUm  iOl  HMSHMETON  K  20006 

KITH  H.  BUS,  1015  1(TN  STM  NASMNeiON  X  20036 


EMUVEB  COUNO.  CN  FlBOhi  COWENSAHON,  1700  PENNSYIVANM  UBUL  IM  NNSHMEIW  K  20001.. 

i  BA«Y  EffEBON,  PC  801  42464  HOUSTON  It  m*2 ..,.^^,. 

HHEKr  NEISEN  iPSTEJN,  2626  PENRSYIVANM  AIIBIUE,  IMJASMM6I0N  OC  2007.. 

PNH  K  EQUALE.  600  PBtBTlVANK  Aft.  SE.  #200  J&iCION  K  200O 

IMTW  H  ESCUTIA.  20  F  SIKH.  MN.  #200  NASMMGrON  X  20001 

ESTATE  Of  MUa  R.  WOO,  «.«.  1  BUNKB  MU  M  46914 

EUROHAN  TMVEl  COMNSSXM.  630  FFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10111 

atlM  J  EVANS  JR.,  sum  901  1660  L  ST,  Ml  WASMWION  K  20036....,,... — . 

IHCHAa  W  FAaER,  ffiO  6  PIKST  1111  19TH  STREF.  IM.  #1100  WASHR6I0N  OC  2003L.. 
FARM  CREOn  COUNOU  1100  HASSACMISETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASMRCION  K  20036.. 
FARHB  FOR  FAIRNESS.  OOUn  1  BACANTON  GA  31716.. 


STEPHWIE  T  FARRHR.  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NL#310  WASMRCION  K  2000f.. 

■CHAE  P  FARRB.  122  C  SIKH.  NW,  #100  WASMNeiON  K  20001 - - 

FKOeBa  FIOEU,  1400  «  ST ,  NW  WASMRKION  DC  20006. 

FEHRAl  EXKSS  CORP.  BOX  727  I0MS  IN  31194.. 

FEDERAL  lOPER  UR  ASSURANCE  COWANY.  IIEIVB  BUG.  D-3  lONG  GRM  t  iOOtL.. 

GEOFFREY  K  FEBS,  1612  I  SIKH,  IM,  #1100  WASHRCION  DC  20006.. 

DENSE  G  FBHfiON.  SUm  600  1020  19TM  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


EMl*>/aM 


/WERCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  TME  ACM.. 
AKRCAN  PSYCMWriK  ASSN. 


winw.Nn«aRSXziY- 

FUMOA  POWER  I  UGHT  CO- 

iMBKO,  MC 

SCMERWAOUGM  CORP  . 


H.  OUiN  COIFOI  CAUXK  OMm  OMGR)^ 


tSaOMVai  OF  PRAATE  PENSOI  I  WEIFARE  PUNS,  I 


CAUFOMRA  HOUSRK  COUNOL 
AUNT  COMMRCAIDN  SOMCEl  RC. 


AnaCAN  GENBM.  UR  RSUMO  CD.'. 
ANERKAN  HORSE  OOUHOL 


CMCAOO  BOARD  Cr  IRAK.. 

FIORBA  POWa  I  UGKT  CO 

FIORDA  SUGAR  CMILUGUE.  RC 

MimAi,  CATTiaen  ASSN 

PROWDOT  UFE  6  ACODBIT 
SPBW.  COM  FOR  Ui.  EVORTS 

Ul  SUGAR - 

WWTWIDrRjIWDPlt  _ 

GTE  SHIT  CIMlMmnOW.. 


HDrHMHWnA  KX<Hc  HC». 

mem.  ASM  OF  KAIIOB- 
PROei  CURE.  MC.. 
SHARP  OKIROHRS  CORP.. 


BERMANS.  TME  lEATMEl  EVOTS 

MMATER  NORIN  AMBBCA  CORP 

MKMSAS  ElfCTRC  COOPERATM  CORP 

IWRR,  Pp-,..„ ^^.....^ 

MPPBRiaT  URR  ACaPBII  RBURWa  CD- 

IBRRORB  CORPORMBH 

TRMNGU  MDUSnK  RC.. 

UHKM  POCCORP 

COMERENCE  OF  STATE  RAHR  SmMKK.. 

SMANERS  MIBMAiniM  UNRM 

PAonc  GAS  t  ascnc  a. 


HKmm  KAD  MRJRY  FOUMMIIM.  RC~ 


)  OR  CO  (OHO) 

PUMO  PARENIHdOD  OF  NEW  lONI  OIY.  BC~ 

UMCOU  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN 

HATDMl  ORGMUAin  FOR  NQMBI.  BC 

AIGOBH  SIEa  ODV.  LIDJL 'I-  ~ 
URE  ONIARR)  Cam  UBRTB).. 


lfSM^^< 

TGWCCOIM 


IMHIETMG  8QMD  OF  2IOABWE- 

EMROMniAl  POUCY  MSTIIUTt „- 

JOMT  MUinHE  CONGRESS 

MTIMAl  m.TI  HOUSMG  COUNCR.. 


VWON  I  aJOHS  (FOR  gUHTAMA  POROUUH  CORP)^.. 
VMOR  t  EUBRS  (FDR  OURIINM  KFMERY  OOWWO-- 

RnEawnONAL  IAOES'  GARMET  IMXBIEIS  UMON 

CRESn  UNON  NAn  ASSN,  MC 

ENVRRMnHAL  POUCY  MSmUIL 

FORD  mroR  CO 

WtOERNESS  SOOHY.. 


CONGRESS 


NA1RMR.  MRCUITURAL  CMEKALS  ASSN... 

JMERCM  SMP  BURDMG  00 

CATERPUAR  IRACIOR  CO 

jam  CORP  

OOHFOENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS.. 


ASSOCIAIB)  WME  ROPE  FAWCAIDRS 

WmMl  lEUPHONE  COOPERATM  ASSN.. 


MOmOEin  MSURANQ  MENTS  OF  ARaR>k  RC.. 
NATOMl  OOUNCt  01  U  RA2A. 


2SR.46 
5.412M 
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mm 


UlMt 
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11111 
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MiRJi 


PM  ARBEM  WOU  SaVCES,  RC 


COBNmH  OF  CORPORATE  TaKOMMRCATOB  U5BB .. 


SUSAN  V  FERRB,  MRUR  t  CMEVA10,  CHIO  655  ISIM  STRET,  NW  WASHM6I0N  DC  20006 
STEVEN  L  fBTm  14TH  SIKH.  NW,  5TH  H.  WASHMGTDN  DC  20005 

THEOOCRA  m.  1400  «  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _~™.. 

FMUY  ami  WAGNER  HEINE  UNOEIOERG  HANUY  I  CASEY,  lOIN  FUKR  1120  CONNKItUT  AVL,  MR  WAMNETCN 
K20036. 

to 

to _...- 

to 


Al  FI6BI,  923  15IH  ST,  RW.  WNSHMGIDN  K  200O 

lAURK  A  TO,  19«  H  St ,  NW  WASHRCION  K  20049 .■..,.,.,.. 

STACY  P  FBOCI,  IHUfR  t  CHEVAIBI,  CHID  655  ISIN  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200K.. 
FS«  lEUY  FAUON  SAURNO  1  BTUSXY,  770  LfXMGTON  AVOUE  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOU 
CHMRIS  L  F1SMWN,  PC,  1717  K  STREET,  NW,  #502  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

to 

to 

to 

III 

to., 
to.. 


tun  M.  FITTGBIAID.  900  17IH  STREET,  MR  WASRNGION  K  20006 

to -™.. 

REV.  KR  JAMES  M.  FUgATRO,  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  AlWNY  NY  12205.. 

Fan  H.  FUMESCA,  67  WAU  STREET,  #1802  NEW  YORI  NY  10005 

JOHN  J.  aYNN.  1125  17TH  SIREn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

FOOD  RESEARCH  6  ACIDN  CENIB,  1319  F  STREH,  IM  WASHRKION  K  20004 

WUCY  L  FOSTER,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUEJM  WASMNGTON  K  20036....... 

AUJM  FOR.  1575 1  SIREn,  NW,  #1150  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _..... 

CMUa  FCK.  211  D  STRET,  SE  iMSWGTON  X  20003.. 

DOMIO  FMHES,  633  I  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

DNMD  I  n/mM.  1001  22NO  STREET  #600  WASHMinON  K  20037.. 


MtTOMl  COMM  WAMSI  REPRESSM  LiGSATIM.. 

OOMCBMB)  HOMH  FOR  ARDCA. 

ABOCAN  PSYCMKIRC  AON. 


AlKRKANQICnMCSASSN.. 
ARBCM  EXPRESS  Ca.. 


UNCOIN  SAVMGS  I  LOAN  ASSN 

MTXIMI  ASSN  Of  REALTORS : 

AMIRCAN  PSYCHATRC  ASSN. 

HUIUM.  PROIECnON  TRUST  COOPEMINE  OF  ANBNCW  PHSfCIK.. 


NmYORKURMSURANCECO.. 
OCCSENTAl  PEIROliUM  CORP ... 

SAWY  MOUSTRKS. 

TRANSPORTAnONMSimm.. 


AB0CAN  ASSN  OF RETRSS  PERSONS.. 
UNCOIN  SAVMGS  I  UMN  ASSN.. 


MTXMU.  COAUnON  FOR  UWER  PRKES.. 
CAROUNA  POWER  I  UGHT  00.. 


CONSOUMTED  EDGON  CO  OF  NEW  YQRX.. 


DUKEPOWBOO.. 

NEW  ENGUND  OKIRK  SYSTEM.. 


STONE  t  WEBSTER  BIGMEERMG  CORP.. 
VMGRRA  aECIRK  t  POWER  CO.. 
WESTMGHOUSE  aKTRC  OORP  .. 
GOODYEAR  TRIE  6  RUeSER/QOOOYEM  AfROSPAa. 

UTION  DATA  SYSTUB 

HOSPHAl  ASSOQATXM  OF  ND*  YORK  STATt.. 


UBJR 
lM«iJR 


34.60 
SR7.i6 


IJHlSI 

3JStJI 

771.50 

l.liS.H 


2US 


3MJ5 
BI7i5 


MM 


1135 
1R4J0 
BRRJ7 


UMJI 


MJI 


4MJR 


tlRiZ 


UR 

3ji;ji 

RHlU 


ae 


IjRtSLli 


SSB« 

iMeJH 


xnut 


IJRRH 


URRlM 


i.;si« 
tm.m 


vmx 


lOJTSJt 

3,000.0 

S04J3 


75JH 


1S(.0 


7iO 


MIBmAHONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGMEERS .. 


NATXMAl.  COUNCH.  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES .. 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTHUTE _ 

ENVMONMENTAl  POUCY  MSHIUIE 

HMOGUN  CONTROL  MC 

STANDARD  01  00  (OHO) 


l.t2SJR 

7s.n 

2JO.O 

vmM 

SISlO 

Wm 

2,50.00 
462.50 

iU7 
4.104.O 

niso 


UU2M 


91BJ0 
3154119 
2J72.55 


17UI 


50.44 


UH 


1,07194 


231.0 

""Unm 

10,725.80 


3SlO 


103.47 
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GEORGE  FRANKUN.  235  PORTER  ST  BATTU  CREEK  Ml  49016 

MYRON  L  FRANS,  MRUR  t  CHEVAUER,  CHID  655  15TM  STRST,  NW 

GREGORY  W  FRAKR,  PO  BOX  427  ENGUWOOO  CO  MlSl 

SUSAN  FRBY.  1140  WR50N  BOUIIVARD  ARUNGION  VA  22201 


0C200K_ 


WO  FRANRHURS  SHRNER  t  KAMPEUIAN.  SUm  lOO  60  NEW  HAMPSHHE  AVL.  NW  WMSMNGIDN  K  20Rn„ 

nWO  A  FRKI,  2000  I  STREP,  NW,  #200  WASNM610N  K  20036 

naOS  OF  THE  BURAL  0EVlUn»T  LOAN  FUND,  2025  I  STREET,  NW,  #901  WASMMGHM  DC  20BK 

ROaetl  F  FROEHUE.  1285  AVENUE  Of  DC  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 „_ 

**"  t  3L1|2«  I  SIREn,  IM.  #402  WASNMGIOR  K  20036 

FUU  EMPlOYRiENT  ACIXM  OOUNCR.  115  16TM  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20BM.. 

MARC  P  GAaOR.  5025  MSCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20016 

HENRY  T  GAUAGHER,  777  14TH  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CURIB  8  G««,  ROUTE  2,  B(K  60  UMTORU  VA  22190 

HARRY  0  GAOO,  1285  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YDM  NY  10019 

W  BRAOrORD  GARY,  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW.  #1126  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

GAY  MGHIS  MTDNAL  UWY,  MC.  750  7TM  ST^  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 


GERARD  BYIER  (  ASSOQATES'.  MC.  1100  17IN  ^TREH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  2036 .. 

to 

to 


Bi- 
ll.. 
Bl~ 

k.. 
to.. 


WIIJAM  C  GM.  1750  K  STREH.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

GBSON  OUNN  I  CRUTCXR,  1050  CONNECTXUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

aMER  G  GUSXE.  300  METROPOUTAN  SOUARE  655  15TH  SIRST  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 

QOOfREY  ASSOCTmC.  SUTE  S-501  918  16TH  SI,  MW  WASHMGn!lN  K  20006 

HORAQ  D  GOOfREY.  918  16TH  ST„  NW,  SUm  i-501  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

■CHAa  GOUBTEM,  276  FVTH  AMMIE  NEW  YOM  NY  10001 


MRXKENT  GORHW,  SUTE  400E  600  MARYIAND  A<«RJE.  SW  WASHMGTDN  OC  200M.. 

AM  M.  G0S«,  1920  N  STJM  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

poa  Gossas.  122  c  siwn,  nw,  #750  wasmmgidn  k  20001 

GEORGE  B  OOUU)  M,  100  MOMM  AVI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2001 _ - 

DONAU)  L  GRAHAM,  MCOERMOTT,  WRi  6  EMERY  1850  K  STREH,  NW,  #500  WASHMGIDR  DC  200O- 

XWN  K  GRARL  319  SW  WASHMGTDN  STREH,  #714  PORTIAND  »  97204 

LUB  L  GRMADOS.  SUm  400  1725  DESAUS  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON.  K  20031.. 
EDWARD  S  GRANOK,  218  D  SI ,  SE  WASMMGTON  OC  20003.. 


EUXM  V  C  GREENIIR6,  GAUONAY  I  GREENRBC  1835  K  ST,  NW.  #01  MASHRBIDN  OC  2RBO . 
PHYUB  GREENRERGER,  1400  K  SUBT.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  mOS.. 

H  THOMtt^pE,  412  ISI  ST.  SE  WASMMGTON  DC  20003 

TOM  W  GRRFITN,  SUm  100  1448  DUKE  ST  AliTANDRIA  VA  22314 „„ 

■ARYBETM  GRBRDU),  1828  L  SIREH,  NW,  #500  WASMNGTON  K  20036- 
JAMES  J  GROGAN,  fi  OCR  19614  MVME  CA  92714 . 


CaOM  EGGERS  6  ho.  550  WEST  TIM  AVENUE.  #1250  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 -. 

ROMN  W  GROKR  1333  NEW  MMPSMRE  AVENUE.  NW,  #1220  WASHMGION  OC  200U- 
KENNETM  A  GUENhCR,  1625  MASSMMJAETTS  AVi,  #202  WASMNGTON  K  20036.. 


RAYMOND  J  GUSTRR,  lEFF  t  MASON  17W  PENNSYIVAMA  AffiRIE.  NW,  #450  IMSHHGION  DC  200O- 

to 


to.. 


HIW  DRRIMG,  MC,  422  NORTH  OJFFWOOO  AVENUE  UE  ANGaiS  CA  90D49.. 
JAMES  M.  HACRMG,  IBM  K  ST.,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20049.. 


HAGEOORNONOO,  MC,  1704  23RO  SIREH  SOUTH  MUNGTDN  VA  27202 

BRUCE  R  HAW.  9300  UVMGSION  RD  FT  WASHMGTDN  MD  207U 

PETER  H  HAW,  1100  17TH  STJM  #1000  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Mil  FOUNOATXM,  422  FRBT  SllREEt,  S(,  #20  WASHMGTON  X  2000— 

BEVERIY  HAlfM,  ^0  BOX  1419  C006a ll  32922 

MARTM  HAUY  dOHPAMES,  1015  15IH  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  200O 

SEYMOUR  HAIPERN.  540HAi)iS0N  AVENUE,  23RD  a  NEW  YORK  NY  10R22- 


J  PMUJP  HA15IEA0,  PO  BOX  24305  OAKLAND  CA  94623. 
NOUN  W  HMOOCX,  1126  16TN  ST  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  MC  1400  K  SftoT  "".i  f^  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

DONALD  K.  MNES,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

RALPH  HAROMt  SURE  717  WATERGATE  2600  VRKMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20O7- 

liON  IMTER.  19M  K  STREP.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20049 

JM  HARRSON.  SUm  228  1346  00NNECK3JT  AVL,  NW  WASRNGION  K  20036 

J  WRllAM  W  HARSCH,  1825  I  SIREP,  NW.  #503  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

CUFFORD  J  HARVGON,  2200  MRL  RD  AliXANDRM  VA  22314. 


KAIMRYN  XMM  HAW^  SUTE  702  818  ROUIER  RD  SR.VER  SPRMG  MD  2OI0- 

JUU  HEIGAARC,  880  aND  AVENUE.  SE  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55414 _ 

EDWARD  D  HEFFflMAN,  4TH  aOOR  1513  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036- 

to 

to 

ROSS  J  HEDE,  1001  22ND  STREP,  NW,  #600  WASHMGION  X  20037 . 


HEUCOPIER  ASSOCIATION  MTERNATOHL  1110  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  SUm  430  WASHMGION  K  200O- 

SHVEN  8  HEUiM,  605  14TH  SI,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

NOa  HEHMBRMGER,  1300  19TH  STREP.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031 

nOMS  R  HENOERSliOT.  SUm200  8181  PROFESSOHL  PL  UWDOVER  MO  20785-.- 
CAROL  DMNE  HENDRX3S,  2601  PARK  CENTER  ORNL  #0804  ALfXANDRU  VA  22302.. 
HERON  eURCHETTE  RUCXERT  8  ROIHWEU.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUL  NW.  #420  WASHMGTDN  K  20031.. 
to.. 


to.. 

k- 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 
k.. 
to.. 


HERRn  8  SMmi,  1800  MASSACHUSTR  AffiRlL  NW,  #510  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

to -. 

BARRY  ALEXANDER  HERRMG,  66  VALECREST  AVENUE  HARNLTDN,  ONTARO  CAMWA  171  SNS- 

CAROl  M.  HERRMGTON.  1235  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HBMAY  ARUNGION  VA  22202 - 

HEUBIEM,  MC,  MUKOI  ROAD  FARMMGTON  Q  06032 

HIGH  FRWliER  GROUP,  PO  BOX  5768  CHARLOTTESVUE  VA  22905.. 
OORMSH  F  HIICMCOCX,  SUm  700  2000  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036- 
GUN  D  HOFER.  1800  MASSKHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036-.- 
HOGAN  t  HARTSON  tl5  CONNECItUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  200W 

to 


k- 

to.. 


HOLLAND  8  KNKMT,  8tt  17IH  SI,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

LOB  H01WER0A4OYT,  6W  MARYUNO  AVENUL  SW,  #770  WASMNGTON  K  20024- 
UUJE  E  HOOVER,  103  N  COLLEGE  ST  MARTJIBBURG  WV  25401.. 


SANfORO  D  HORWm,  5935  N  5TH  ROAD  ARUNGTON  VA  222M 

to 

MSmH  ASSOCUTXIN  Of  NEW  YORK  STATE,  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  1220.. 
MARY  GREER  HOUSTON,  1901  I  ST,  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


EMfept/OM 


■BLOGG  COHPMY 

UNOOU  SWMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN -. 

HIBMAnMN.  ERBEY  BRORBB,  MC. 
NAIIRMl  MU  PROOUCBB  FBI.. 


NBR  BBAND  MUniALlH  MRRMNCE  OL. 
ORRM  SAIBLm  OORPOMTON __. 


niniii  W'osiiwz' adm  ff  the  iu- 

BUSHSS  ROURDTJtfU 


ARMIGAMAIED  IMHBT  UNON,  WL-CO .. 
NATBNALASSNOf  BULKM.. 


OOBWTTH  FOR  TME  SlUnr  or  TME  MKHCM  BSMWL. 

eOWTMU  UFE  ASMMMCE  OCCTY  Of  TK  Uj. 

MXTBI  IRAVBtt  UaOMTDNB.  MC 


AR CMH  MMNOpaMnY-. 
COIWUI  MOMS  ODUOU 


OMnpNBI OfnCBB  ASSR OF  1NIIU  NBUC NBHTH SanO- 

HMRBOIA  CMPPBM  IRK 

PRPRfiO  TRK  Of  MBOM 

TUAUPIRKS- 


lan  UR  BESiwtinR  busmess  oohotie- 

WHm  EARTM  RBBMIDI  NUIHESS  OORMRTTS- 


ASSOCKTBI  SPBJALTY  00NTIKia&  MC 
FUSHI  VKN  MR  MC 


GOOnEY  ASSOC  RC 

mntL  ASSR  Of  CATALOG  SHDWRIOM 

A«CAN  OPWETRC  ASSR 

COHGRBS. 


NAnOHAL  ASSN  Of  MDmifilT  COUeGES  t  UMOMtS- 

NAIOML  ASSN  Of  ITTIB  CARRBS 

NATBMALCpiMa  Of  FARMB  COOPBUIRIB 

PWUC  Tiaa  PUROMSBB  GROUP 

ESOP  ASSOQATON  Of  AMBNCA.. 


POUCY  RsmviL 

sounnsiBM  fbhbcs  assn.  mc 

AMBRCM  PSKHHIRC  ASSR. — . 

NAIRMAl  AUIDMORHf  DEMBB  ASSN 

NAIIRMl  RURAL  LPTBI  OMRBS'  ASSR- 

GIE  SPWT  COaMURCAnOHS  COV 

UNOOU  SNMB  t  UMN  ASSN 


ABBRCM  PETRHM,  RC.. 
nCI  HAHM  *  CAIE- 


ASSOQAnMOfABBEA- 

GRUr  WBIBM  FWWCML  CORP 

NBUR  CORP,  LID- 


U  J.  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  MSnTUIDRS.- 


ASSNOFRETKOPBBONS- 
HASaiENGMECO. 


NAnONAL  TOOUK  (  HRCHRRNG  ASSM- 
CMOOHIDY  ABeCM  CORP 


HMB  RBUSIICS,  MC-.. 


MBRI/MARS.. 

BAKM/CANNHG  t  CO..  MC  (FOR  COORDRMinN  COUNCR  FDR  NORTH  AMBR- 
CM AFFMB). 

lARliOliNNK  t  Ca,  MC  (FOR  a£CIRONC  MDUSTRC  ASSR  OF  JAPM) 

dOn  COMPANY 


OR.  CHBMCAL  t  AIOMC  WDRXBB  HTBMAIDNAL  UNDN- 


NATIMAL  OOUan  Of  FARHBI 000PBMTR6- 
ABPOOFOOBIBC- 


Of  REIMED  PBBOMS .. 
ASSaCMIBN  Of  URBM  UNBOSniS- 
AHDREW  L  Ul  AND  ASPB  THMUGY.  RC. 
NATOW  TMK  T«n  CMRBS,  RC- 


MIBRMTDNAL  FB)  Of  PROFESSBNAL  t  lECHMCAL  BCMfflB- 
TANS  FOR  PEACE  M  CSmHL  AHBROI.. 


CMP,  CARMOUCHE,  BARSH,  HUNIBI,  GRAY  I  HOfFMAN,  P£- 

OUClif  BON  PK  BESEAKH  ASSN _ __. 

HAZaiME  CORPORATDN 

STANOAIB  OR  CO  (OHD) 


L  BRUCE  FMRMSOH  OO.JNC  («:  NHIVCAAP) 

IWU).HARXRAi»  t  RbSS  (FtR  JAPM  MN  i  SIEa  EXPORTBB- ASSR) . 

PNRAKLPNH  GAS  WORKS. -.- 

AHBBCW  MARniK  OfFKBB  SBMCE.. 


ambhcan  grape  growbb  auiance  fdr  faii hmx- 

caufornh  aimohd  growbb  exchange 

casiu  and  odokl 

farm  ubor  aujance.. 

nainw.  assn  of  growbb  i  pr00uc8b  for  frs  !■«. 

nauoml  cabu  thevbon  assn. 

national  potato  councr. 

SOUD-TBt  SYSTEMS.  MC... 

SOUTHBM  CAUFORNW  RAK)  TRANST  D6TRCT- 


SWMRAMOND  GROWERS  OF  CAUFORNA.. 

SUNHST  GRCNVBS,  MC 

WESIBM  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSN 

SMTM  COLLEGE ...^,^.^ 

TURIOCX  RMATON  DBIRCIJHDESIO  HHHGAmi  UBINCI- 

LAURa  SIEE  PRODUCTS  UWH) 

EMBBON  EiaiRC  CO 


AVIATON  CONSUMB)  ACTON  PROJKT 

NATOWL  COUNOL  OF  FARMS)  COOPBIATTffS .. 
AMBDCANOECIRONCSASSN.. 


COMFUIB)  t  BUSMESS  EaUR>MENT  MANUFACIURBB  ASSN- 

MBMRY  MflXCAL  COLLEGE 

SOENTBC  APPARATUS  HAXDB  ASSN 

SOICONDUCTOR  MDUSTRY  ASSOOAHDN 


BBHARI  CORPORATDN. 
AMBHCAN  OSTBIPATMC  ASSN.. 
NATONALPEACM  COUNCR. 


COHMTTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGSU10N,  Mt- 
FR0DS  Of  ANNtALS.  MC 


SKGa  HOUSTON  1  ASSK.,  MC.  (FOR:  FARM  UBOR  RESEARCH  COMB) . 


30UI 


2.4BUB 


BBUR 


StO 


4R,7BU4 


2StO 

527  JB 

S74JB 

UI4jO 


2BOUB 


ISO 
1L7B21 


1,781.25 

7,2500 

R9145 


1 

imm 


3,1BUB 


11710 
USIO 
7JMJB 


tsLs; 


IR,SU6 


luaTi 


URjO 
SC4,0R« 

175fl 


ZSBO 

7,SRBJB 
4,7tLM 


2J72JR 
IZJRRjO 


22SdO 


3U7RJB 
BJRUB 

IMili 
21717  Jt 


7U7$JB 
U)BiM 

\imst 


MlUt 


10;BRlO 

»4,74RO 
50J312S 


SJ24.0 


2J790 
2J79JR 


2,3710 
24710 
I1722JB 
UOMO 


UOJO 


7SLO 


325lO 


20JK 


7.103.12 

ao 


3JB70 
274M 


lOO 


42.465JB 


3SSO 

1U77JR 


3M.n 

1UK43 
XKIM 


SRBJ6 


UM 


WBSUH 


8R36 

HUB 


617S3JB 


11LS7 

2aii 


inti 


25JX) 
4,120.0 


3Bli4 


4J75J7 

Ultc; 

1,529.50 
5.1R3.15 
3,30.61 
2,213J6 
790.01 


4J72J1 


54.70 


27178 
IMTTiO 


50101 
50101 


50101 
SO.01 


196.16 


752J0 
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fm. 


GEMIS  ft  HOMMR).  777  14TH  STOn.  M  mSHNGTON  K JOOM 

JMB  p  HONEu.  im  wsswHUsm  xvom.  m  msMNcniH  oc  noas 

mn»  u  HOMu  *..  IS  hot  cmhuo  sncn  santa  tmma  93101 

MA  r  Noru.  sun  110  \m  im«  sumo  avi.  m  wASMMem  oc  20036.. 

iwrr  0  HuoQRS.  pa  bok ?iiw phoob a «5036 .^^^^^^ ::v::-- 

HuosoN  asm  uta  t  tks.  1744 1  STHnjM  nasnmgtoh  k  »oo>... 

rati  H  HUBMA.  100  MMNA  Kit.  m  M^MCniN  DC  JOOOl 

PHH  W  HUGHES.  19«  «  ST,  tm  MA9MGT0M  K  20049 

mm  Hun^MEBS,  e  2m>  sr  san  fihncbco  ca  »4ios 


GEun  F  wan.  lus  i  si ,  •«».  #60s  washbgioh  oc  20006       ^ 

wm  HuiwT.  1300  coMCcncuT  Affiw.  m.  tn\  imshmgton  x  20036 .. 

aOMlO  t.  KM.  1730  mOOE  BUND  AVl,  M).  f  ?04  NASNMETON  K  20036.. 


ANKIS  UOCWO.  101  1  KYWUS  STKH,  #H-116  AlOAWWA  VA  n3M^  ^^ 

im  UNBR.  uma  auto  aekspme  i  agrk  Mpuwr  mwus.  wweb  of  aioca  (uwo  moo  e. 

in»^Ml°^raNES  HmJOK  «£S£A«H  OXPOBAIOl  1331  fOKSKOmjtl^  WASMWTO  tt  20014. 

MTEMMrOM.  mm  of  OPOATK  ENGMEEXS.  112S  I7TM  ST.  W  WASMMCrON  K  20036 

MVESTMNT  COIWa  ASSW  Of  AIBBCA.  IC.  50  BUM)  ST  »«f  YOBl  XT  10004_„ _ 

LEON  E.  HSH.  1101  17TH  STKT,  IM.  #I1M  WASMWGTttI  X  20036 

tm  BAACS.  IM  «ymA«  A«..  NE  HASMKGTOII  K  20002 -;;;v~- 

nUAMN  «.  JAOGON.  12011  lf£  JACXSOK  HBWAT,  #503  FAMFAX  VA  22033 

KAl  A.  JWG0M156  ISTN  SIIHT.  M)  WASMNETIIm  K  200K................. 

mxa  It  JAEJiblE.  1619  *>SSACHUSETT5  AVE..  IM  WASMNGIW  K  2«» 

T  OEXniY  MMS.  529  TBWESSEE  A«.  ALElUinM  VA  22305... 

JOSEPH  A  JEfFKlf,  1920  II  STIHTJIW  SUITE  300  WASHMSTpW  DC  20036 

lOWU)  P  JQMNSEII.  sum  303  1625  EYE  ST.  IW  KASHMGnM  OC  20006 

a  GEMi)  mcoN.  500  wrwa  buuk  seattu  ha  91104.. 


UNO*  ma  JOHNSON.  1575  EYE  STIHT.  IM.  #625  IMSHMGTON  K  2000S.. 

mOUS  JOHNSON,  BOX  1676  (MA  CITY  lA  52244 ;.,,... 

JOUT  MAIBTME  CONGKESS.  444  It  CAPna  ST  HASMNGTON  DC20001, 


JONES  6  WNeURN.  SUH  1040  1101  ISTH  STHH.  IM  WASHMITON  K  20005..... 
Oi- 


Ol- 

St.. 


MMMU  T  JONES,  1100  MASSAOIUSETTS  AVI.  MW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

THEODORE  L  JONES,  30(1  TIOOY  DO  PO  BOX  65122  BATON  BOUGE  LA  70(96.. 

D> ■::,:^;^ 

HOY  LOU  JOSEPH.  2025  M  STKET,  IM  WASHNGION  OC  20036 

OAWO  W.  JOYIO.  777  14TH  SUHt,  M)  aWSMNGTON  K  20005 

HANS  UEWa.  PO  BOX  111  COlDSPBMGIMim  NY  11724 

MS  S  UNOa  19(1  GKEMEMIY  BOAO  BALTMOKM)  21209 

DOMLD  J  MNEWSXI,  905  16TH  ST .  IM  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 


(AYE  SCHOtm  FBMliN  WYS  6  HANOIEK,  1575  I  ST.  Ml  SUIIE  1150  WA9WGTDH  DC  3 

MMO  L  «EAT1C  325  POMSYIVAMH  AVL  SE  NASHMGTON  DC  20003 

ea  WMN  I  GATE.  1333  HEN  HAWSMli  A»ENUEJM  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

neET  a  heewy,  72?  it  washmgton  si  auxawsa  « 22314 

OH  lEHOE.  211  D  SI,  SE  WASHNGTON  0C20003 

SKUEN  laO.  2U  D  STIKT,  SE  dASHKGION  K  20003 

OOWU)  «.  KEUa  PO.  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77253 - 

PA*  I  HaiEY.  2727  MOUTH  CENITIAl  A«.  PHOEW  U  IS004 

■DMD  B  KHIY,  230  PAIW  AVE.  NEW  YWK  NY  10017 

Do. 


rnma  rmion.  seivces.  inc.  120  south  lasaui  STKn  ocago  h  6O603.. 

Wma  INESTORS  IH  insurance  CO.  120  SOUTH  lASAUi  STREET  CMCAfiO  L  61 

T.  nHa  «£«,  1625  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

FREDEHCX  A  SSSsK  1201  4TH  ST,  SE  WASHNGTON  OC  20024 

EAIUNE  A  XEYSER,  1620  I  ST,  HW,  #703  WASWNGION  K  20006. 

MWYANN  nUWFF.  923  15TH  ^,  N.N  WASHRCTON  K  20005... 


GENE  I0(«a**,  1424  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHNGTON  DC  20036 — ___™. 

JNK  Jl  IMKY,  hUR  NASH  (  RAtSBAO  1015  IHH  ST ,  IM  HNSMNGION  OC  SUB.. 

Do 

0>- 


Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


t  UDNMT.  mt  ■  ST..  Ml  RMSHRKTON  K  20036.. 


PNJl  L  MML  JC  PENNY  CO^MC  1301  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  niRX  RY  1001*.. 
STANUY  I  HUE  JR..  411  SdUTH  CAPITOl  STREH.  SE  WASHRKTON  K  20003 

THOMS  a  mAJEwsn  sum  iioo  1121  l  streh,  mt  washrcton  k  20036 

LAWRENCE  t  OErai.  1015  IITH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


MWN  a  OETOF,  pa  BOX  17402  OUm  MTERNAHOIW.  ARPOT  WASHMGTON  OC  2(0(1- 

JAMES  1  nUYMMSn,  1100  MSSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  IM  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 „. 

ROSE  nJRMGWN.  1910  t  SIREH,  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JUXTH  (UNOFSXY,  530  BUSH  SIRET  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94106  . 


bmmiomti 


MTOMl  ASSN  OF  WAITDRS. ..,.,......, _ 

NATHNAl  COUNCR.  OF  FARKR  CODPOMTMS 

SORUtM  t  RADOUf  (FOR:  HtW  ORRKC  RC).. 

CREOn  UMON  NAa  ASSN.  (C 

ARUONA  PUBUC  SERVKE  COWMIY 

JAMES  P  PURVB 

NAIVNAl  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CARRBS ~ 

AMERXM  ASSN  OF  RETRSO  PERSONS 

TRUST  FOR  tWUC  LAND _.. 

NAIBNAl  OUR  ASSOQATKN „ 

OTUEN/LABOR  ENERGY  CIMJTai 

MPANESE  AMERCAM  CITUEI6  LfAOK 


(HON  TWOS  AOOCHiai.. 


CAPUN  1  DRYSOAli  (FOR:  OC  TANND CDHPAIFr). 

COUNQL  FOR  A  UVARU  WORUI 

RMN  a  SHUIIER 

CAKUNAS  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSN,  NC 

MIVNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

MTOIAL  PARRS  t  CONSERVATION  ASSOCWnM„ 

JWaCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

COUMMA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVO  CORP „,.... 

^  V  OtASRA.  OFF  OF  TW  An  GEN.  niANBraT  SK.- 
ROIM  CORPORAim 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EQUnENT  LESSORS... 

AMERRXN  AUTCRDINE  LEASM6  ASSN 

CnY  OF  BATON  ROUGE 

HCOONNEU  DOUGUS  CORP.. 


NATDM.  FSfRB  RBTITUIE 

NATOW.  COUNa  OF  FMHER  COaHIAIRC. 

HARTFORD  FRK  MSURAMCE  CO _.. 

MSUIMCE  ASSN  OF  CONNE0CUT — . 

NATIMAl  PUIUC  RAtO — 

NATUWl  ASSN  OF  KAITORS 


HORWEST  HORTGMZ,  RC... 
IMORBT  Mn  UMN  OF  I 


NOmt  AMERKA.  AflOa. 

(RBIOl-MmS  COMPANY 

MtinMl  TAXPAYERS  UNRM 

SCHWMN  BCYOI  CO.. 


UNmO  FRESH  FRUn  t  KGETAU  ASSN- 
EMMONMBdAl  POUCY  HSinUTL.. 
ENVMONHETAl  POUCY  R6TTTUTL.. 
gUMTAM  KFIOY  COMPMIY 


U^MUIHTLMC 

MTOW.  ASSN  OF  CATJUG  SHOWKOH  MBKHNOSRS.. 

MIRIM  OQAUmi  OF  laHB  PROS 


AMERRMI  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  6  MHROPRl  EMPUMa.. 

AMMAl  HWITH  RBT 

(BHia  PORBI  CORPOMTDN _ 

TRAMSPORTATDI  MSTITUTE 

CONSUMER  FEDBATI*  OF  AHEMCR 

FlQATRIi  PORT  SYSTEMS,  MC 

TWM  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  MC 

(MIT  OKNEY  PROOUCraiNS. 
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COtUMMA  PORKS  MDUSTRCS,  MC 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AHERKA.  (C- 

H.  I  POniR  COMPANY.  MC 

SEARCH  GROUP.  RC.. 


IHH  CONt  OiST  FOR  PRWJFE  ACIIVITB. — .__-_ 

SHEH  METAL  I  AM  CONDmONMG  CONTMCTORr  NATl  JML. 

OOOPERAIW  LEGNIE  OF  THE  USA 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  RANK  SUPERVBORS.. 


JAMES  M  IIUS2AJ.  SUm  7X  SOUTH  1100  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036,.,.- - 

LABORERS'  MR  UMON  OF  NORTH  AMERCA.  AflOO,  905  16TH  ST,  NW  WASMM6T0N  OC  20(((. 

MVB  ».  LAMBERT,  1030  ISTH  ST,  NW  Sum  964  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

MCY  LAMBOURNE,  777  MTH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20005 

STEPHEN  It  lAMBRXan,  ONE  BUSCH  PUQ  SI  LOUS  HO  63111 

LJMM  L  lANAM,  1709  NEW  YQRX  AVENUE.  NW,  #303  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

BROCX  R  LANDRY.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVENUE.  NW,  #1220  WASHMGTON  OC  20B3( 

LANE  1 EOSON,  PC.  2300  «  SL  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


LATHAM  WATXMS  I  HRiS,  SUm  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  2«SN- 

LKHNER  6  BUTSAVAGE,  PC,  3101  SOUTH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 - 

ROBERT  F  LEDERER,  1250  I  STRET,  Mr  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

OAVI)  A  LiFF,  444  NORTH  CAPHa  WAMNGTON  OC  20001 

KAREN  LECHTMAN,  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #319  WASHMGTON  DC  2000?.. 


LESnON  LOnV  JACOBS  t  BUCRUY,  SURE  MX)  203  M  ST..  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20(31- 

Oi - 

Dl — 

Dl- 
Di- 


EUZABETH  laiONO,  1111  19TH  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 „. 

LYNETTE  LEMWD,  1050  CONMCTKUT  AVENUE.  Ml,  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
DONNA  LENHOFF,  SUm  400  2000  P  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


UYE  LEONARD.  SUTE  510  1090  VERMONT  AvE..  IM  WASHMGTON  OC  20005": 
ROOKY  E.  LiCMRD,  2001  S  STREH,  NW,  #530  WASHMGTDN  K  2000( 


MARTHA  LESTER,  1925  I  SIREH,  NW,  #206  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

KENNETH  S.  LEVME,  SUm  220  1201  PENNSYIVAMM  AVE..  Ml  WASHMGTOM  K  20004.. 

STUART  k  LfWB.  ^  300  1919  PERRSYIVAMA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

Do — 

BURTON  LEJiiil'uio'lt'iRDi^ 


WAia  t  WASTEWATa  EOUnOT  HANUFACIIRKB  ASSN.  (C. 

WTXMV.  COUNtt  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

WTOW.  GROCERS  ASSN 

SBMACIJJB 

DOW  OSHCAL  U.SA 


AMERCAN  SEED  T1MIE  ASSN 

MTVMl.  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMNEUSER-BUSQ4  COMPAMES,  MC.. 
dUE  CROSS  idUESMELJ)  ASSN. 
MCYOf  CO 


MTOM.  ASSN  OF  ENERGY  SERVKE  COS.. 
MBRCAN  DTETK  ASSN 


NAinWl  ASSN  OF  POtXZ  ORGAMZATDK- 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN. — 

JOMT  WMTME  CONGRESS — 

HALT:  JUKRCANS  FOR  LEGAL  REFORM 

CITY  I  REGXJWl  MAGAOC  ASSN 

OOROK  COMPANY 


xjonn  LXsniMN,  sum  400  2000  p  stref,  im  washmgton  k  20036 

HOWARD  1 LJEBENGOOO,  1175  EYE  SIREn,  Ml,  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20(06.. 

ROSS  W  LJUMO,  21W  CHARTERBAMR  CEN^R  KANSAS  OTY  JO  64105 

UlUai  MOOSE  i  QMS,  21  DUPDNT  CRKIE.  NW  WASHMOON  K  20036. 

Do 

LMiON  imis  REisifl  t  cono^  K  20Oi- 

Dd.. 


EXPRESS  FOODS  CO,  MC _ 

GENERAL  MSTRUMENT  CORPDRATBN — 

GROCERY  NAMJFAOURERS  OF  AMERCA,  MC- 

WHEY  PRODUCTS  MSI 

EDOON  aECTRC  MSTITUTE 

NAMSCO  (RANOS,  ML 

WQMETS  LiGATpEiFEIBE  FUND 

POTIATCH  CORPORATKM 

COMMUMTY  NUTRTON  BCSTITUTE 

AlUMCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  1  SOK.  MC 

MANUFACTURERS  HAMMl  CORP. 

WTXMAl  BANK  OF  DETROIT 

WESQAG 

SAMAMTAN  HEAIIH  SERMCE.. 
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WOMETS  LEGAL  OEFEKE  FUND.. 

TOBMXO  MSITIUIt _^ 

STWSON^HW  (  nmu.  (FOR  FARMUND  ROUSTMB,  (O- 

KASRilEUCORP 

PWnC  HARHHE  ASSOOAIXM..-.. 
PN3FK  WESTBOUND  CONFERERCI.. 


CENTRAL  TRANSPORT.. 


fnm 

iMim 

imm 
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January  SI,  1985 
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Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Ol- 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


FRANCES  S  LTSCDMB.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.. 
BARBARA  A  UTTU.  SUTl  611  1155  ISTH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005- 

DAVn  A  UTVM,  sum  (00  1001  22N0  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

RJOITH  LOGAN-MHTE,  100  MARYLAND  AVENUt  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 


KATHLEEN  0  lONa  MRIER  t  CHEVALJER,  CHID  655  ISTH  STRtH  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 

ROBEH  W  LONG.  1920  N  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

LONGNECXER  6  ASSX.  PO  BOX  ?4?09  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

LOOMB  OWEN  FELLMAN  6  HOWE.  ?020  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200(6 

Ol 

Da :,;,;^. 

CHARLES  M  LOVELESS,  1625  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 


MATTHEW  A  LOW,  1607  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009.. 
OONAUI  C  LUBO.  1776  F  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


CHARLES  EMMH  LUCEY.  MCDERMOTT,  WU  6  EMERY  1150  K  SIREH.  Ml.  #500  NASHMGTON  K  Hm.. 

PETER  J  LUCIANO,  923  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

MLUAM  F  LUDtAM  SR  .  PO  BOK  S2S2  VMGHRA  BEAOI  VA  2345S 

W  FLETCHER  UITZ,  SUm  100  727  SOUTH  23RO  STREH  ARLMGION  VA  toa 

JERRY  R  LYMAN,  11300  ROCXVILU  P«£  ROCXVIlLf  MD  20(52 

JAMES  LYON,  211  0  ST,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 


CLMION  LYONS,  1625  K  STREH,  NW,  rTH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

WtLJAM  I  LYONS,  SUm  7M  1747  PONSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20006.. 
JOHN  MKNAMARA,  503  QUEEN  STREH  EAST  SAUIT  STL  HUBE  ONTARO  CANADA  P6A  SP2- 

XWN  H  MADNMN  «l.  1575  EYE  SIREH,  NW,  #10?5  WASHMGTON  OC  2000S 

MCNAa  C  MAIBM3J,  3065  BOWERS  AVENUE  SANTA  OARA  CA  95051.. 


HCHAL  W  MAINWARMt.  1 730  RHODE  GLAND  AVENUE,  Ml,  #713  WASHMGTON  OC  1(036.. 
JESSCA  MAIT2EN.  57SS  THUNDER  HRl  ROAD  COLUMBIA  MO  2104S.. 


MANAGEMENT  RMWIVEMENT  CORP  OF  AMERCA,  2634  CHAPU  HLL  BLVD  DURHAM  W  27707- 

HANAGEMENT  MaCHTS,  MC,  5501  LBJ  FREEWAY  DALLAS  TX  75240 

MMOCSIER  ASSOCIATES.  LTD,  115S  ISTH  SIREH.  NW  #111  WASHMGTON  K  20(05 

Do 

PETER  T  MANGBNE,  U19  F  SIREn,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

DONALD  W  MANN,  210  THE  PIAZA  TEANECX  NJ  07666 

DWAYNE  E  IMNN.  901  N  WASHMGTON  SIREH,  #205  ALEXAMIRM  VA  22314 

JEMRFER  MARCH.  21«  0  STSEF.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

THOMAS  P  HARMS  Rl,  3411  FRST  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002.. 


PATRCIA  WRKEY,  SUm  SOS  1199  L  STREF^NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  R  MARXLH,  lOHO  WRSHRE  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90024 

QMLMERS  H  MAROUS,  3430  BlARt  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 — 

DONALD  N  MARTM,  DONALD  N  HARTM  (  COMPANY,  MC  630  FIFTH  AVL  NEW  YDRX  NY  10111.. 

PEGGY  L  WRTM,  777  14TH  SIREH.  IM  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

RM  MATHESON.  211  D  ST ,  SE  WASHMGTDN  K  20003.. 


WRIIAM  C  HATTQX,  1775  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUL  NW.  #701  WASHMGTDN  OC  2000(l- 

ARNOIO  MAYER,  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JE0REY  G  HAYS,  sum  400E  WO  MARYLAND  AVENUL  SW  WASHMGTON  U  20(24 

H  WESLEY  MCADEN,  SUm  424  IISS  ISTH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


imim/om. 


VONOi  THMDUaCAl  CBIIBI 

KWA  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATBH 

LAKE  SUPERBR  D6IRCT  POWB  00 

WiRSON  GAS  t  ELKIRC  CO 

MOROPOUTAN  SNRTJWY  DBTia  OF  GREATB  0(00). 

NDRTKRN  SIATB  POWB  CO.- 

OREGON  OffT  OF  TRANSPORTATRM 

STATE  OF  I.  O0T  OF  IRAKJRI  OF  WATB  RB 

STATE  OF  I  OffT  OF  TMSORlATai 

SUPBBOR  RMTB,  U6HT  t  FWB  0D___ 

WOOONSN  ELOIC  PORO  CO 

IHSOONSM  FUa /«D  LKHT  00 

WBOOWM  GAS  CO 

WBCONSM  MTUMl  GAS  CO 

WBCDNMN  PDNB  I  LIGHT  CO 

WBCONSM  rVBUC  S8MCE  OOBP 

RRSODKM  SOUTHBM  GAS  00 

NATnNALAyDUBON  SXXTY 

ETHYl  COMRATCN.- 

STAMMNO  OR.  OOMPIWY  (OW)-- 

Ranous  ODAiniON  for  WRnoN  mbmv  rc 

LMOOIR  SAMNGS  t  LQM  ASSN 

AMOCAN  MMMG  COHGRBS 


ASSOCHTBN  OF  HTUHHU  CORTMCIORS-. 


/ttSH- 


TEXTU  RENTAL  S8MCES  ASSN  OF  AMRCA.. 
FED  OF  STATL  COUNTY  1 1 
DSHUna- 


BMUVHS-. 


BUFWO  PMRJRMMOHC  ORCHESTRA.. 
CAIMOUCPKSASSR.. 


TIAHSPORTJtTBN  RSIITUTE- 
ARBA  LJC8BES  ASSR - 


ASSOOATRM  OF  OOWRHMDIT  ACODUHTAinS. 
MO  GBBML  BC.. 


fAL  POUCY  BSTTTUTE... 


J«I«CATES  10  SMC  IBAL  SBNCEi  (C- 

0M4B6V  CDRP 

AUOMK  SJffl.  CORPJJD . 

BITE  CORPOBRnDN- 


PPG  MDU5TRB.  RC 


IMmtM  MwHwWi  Mb— 


COBPORAaON  NAOOHM.  Oa  OOBRI  H  CMU  (COtBO) . 
NBSANMOnRODHPNHV.LTD.. 


WUIHE  RXmiEM  RHMS  OF  MBCA- 

NBATNE  POPUATn  GRMnt  MC 

SOCETY  OF  AHBHOW  FLORETS.. 
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POUCY  RBITTUTL. 
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CNUMBTS  TBBR9DH  (RMRSNOP- 


MIDIKASSNOFRMTDIS- 


POUCY  (STTIUTL... 


CHARU  HCBHOE  ASSOCIATES.  MC  1717  I  SIREH.  MR.  #502  MASHMGIDN  DC  20(36- 

Oi 

k 

k 


k- 
k- 

k.. 
Da.. 
Oi.. 


MARTHA  HCCABE.  It2t  I  ST.  NW  SWTE  1100  NASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
LAW  OFFCES  OF  R  C  MCCANOILSS,  1707  H  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

XWN  L  MCCORMCX.  211  D  ST,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

N0RR6  MCDONALD,  21«  D  ST.  SE  WASHMGTDN  K  20003 

CHRSIME  W  HCENTEL  1909  K  SIRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20049.. 
JOSEPH  H  HCGARRY,  HUNSON  ROAD  FARHMGION  D  06032.. 


CHRSTOPHEI  C  HCGRATH.  NEW  YORK  STATE  PETROIEUH  ODUNOl  156  WUIAH  ST  NEW  YOBR  NY  IBBM- 

MRMA  MCXELVK.  MUUR  6  CHEVAUER.  CHID  655  ISTH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

JAMES  0  HCXEVm,  SUm  695  600  MARYIANO  AVL,  SW  WASHMGTON  00  20024 

MCHML  R  MCLEOD.  SCOn  HARRGON  I  MOBJD  2501  M  SI-  RKf  MASMMGTON  K  20037.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


JANE  PKRSDN  MCMOME.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20005 

NANME  HERIEJOHN.  1625  t  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JAMES  T  MUVILli  503  WEEN  STREO  EAST  SAULT  STL  MUBE  ONTARK)  CANADA  P«A  SP2- 
STTPHAME  HENSH,  1101  VERHONI  AVENUE,  NW,  #300  WASHMCTON  K  20005.. 
HAROU)  L  HESMOW,  21  OUFONI  CMdi.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


FRED  HRIAR.  211  0  ST.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 _^. v ;-■,...■■■---.--- 

WLLER  1  CHEVALJER,  CHARTERED.  HETROPOUTAN  SQUARE  65S  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 

DENNY  HRIER  ASSOfclATES.  203  MARYUMD  AVL  NE  WASHMGTDN  K  20002 

Do 

k 

am  R  iiuR.  i75o  woiANO  «dmg  aoH^ 


LMOA  B  NLUR.  SUITE  110  1625  [YE  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006... 
CC  PETE  HRJJGAN,  4360  N  t  JOE'S  POMT  STUART  R  33494.. 


CHRSIME  TOPPWG  MtUJKEN,  SUm  750  122  C  ST.  NW  WASHNGTON  K  20001.. 

RCHARO  N  MtLMAN,  PC,  1707  L  SI .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

Do 

am H  iftiamMi' MM^wni'si^^ 


EOUIMU  UR  ASSUMD  SOPPY  OF  THE  U.&— 

uNia  foaotcgMacBiL  HoaoB  MR  UMN . 

AHBBCAM  OPIOHETRC  RSSR 

ItBOSRBLCO.. 


CABOUHA  POWa  I  UGHT  CO 

COMSOLBAIED  BRSON  CO  OF  RBR  YOBI- 
DURE  PONB  CD .. 


101  BOAND  ELECTRC  SYSTB- 

PRCfC  GAS  I  ELfCIRC  CO 

SOimeN  OUOBRA  BISON  CO.. 


SIDNE  t  WEBSTB  BBNfflpG  OORP 

TUBOCR  MMGAim  D6IRCT  t  MOOBID  MREATW  OSTRCl- 

TURLOCX  RBBGATRM  DBTRCT 

VROBA  aSIRC  6  POWBI  CO.- _ 

WBTMGMOUSE  BBTRC  OORP 

OaaPERAIWE  LEACUEOF  THE  USA 

TMNSMBRMCODENTAL  LH  RGUMHCE  CO . 

EMRBO—aTAL  POUCY  (SmUTL 

[BVBOBPITAL  POUCY  MSITTUTL 

JWBHCM  JttSN  OF  RETMED  PBBONS 

NBMai,  MC - 

AMBRCMI  PdROLBM  MST- 


LMODU)  SAMNGS  1  LOAN  ASSN ------. 

MTDML  FHOATUN  OF  MDOBRSIT  BUSBBS - 

MOCAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  MSURBB 

CHCAQD  BOARD  OF  TRADE  . 


LEAF  TDBACOO  EXPORTERS  ASSN 

UMTED  EGG  PRODUCERS - 

NBROW  FH)  OF  GOVERNMBIT  BIUVHS- 
AMBBCAN  m  OF  SIAH  COUNTY  1 1  — 
ALGOHASTEa CORP,  LTD. 


BVUVOS- 


ACADEMY  OF  OFHDMLMOIOGT 


UUJCX.  HCHOSE  1  CHARLES  (FOR:  FOSS  UHRCH  ( TUG  ODHPRNY;  RBS  AUSRA 


WESTBM 


PnNEER.MC.. 


BRRRONHBITAL  POUCY  MSTITUTL 

WEBSIBL  JB>PSON.  JONES  t  AGRAN.„ 

MBHG  COMPANY... _ 

RWBNE  BCMEBB-  BBCFOAL  ASSN- 
PORTOFTACOMA - 

BOCiaw  MC       _ 

STANMn  OR.  CO  (OMO) . 


ms 


2.20(37 


3IJ0 


112JB 


nm 


nm 


tim 


Z3US 


3tK 
SSSJB 


ifmm 


13J47JI 


rut 


mm 

vumxi 


rmn 


iSS(J( 

S7B.7S 


%3mm 

iim.m 

\JKIM 

ma 
\v»m 


vmm 


ueam 


MWNESOIANS  FOR  PEAQ  M  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  920  MCOLLH  HAU,  RM  300  HMNEAPOUS  MN  SSM2- 

MM6  ASSOOAnS,  MC  122  C  STREO  NW  #240  WASHMGTDN  K  20001 — 

Oo- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


VOUMTEa  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  HOSPITALS 

AHBHCAN  TllHWNE  t  IHfGRAPH  CO 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MOOfNOENT  COLLEGES  I  UMWBmES- 

FAMCMU)  MOUSTRSS.  MC - -.. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESBITATIVES,  SAN  RJAN.  PR 

SBHH  OF  PUBUD  RCO ,..,....- — 

ORGANUAIXIN  OF  PROFESSHNAL  BVUIVES  OF  USOA-. 


COMMmEE  FOR  FARMWDMIR  PROGRAMS- 
EAST  LARE  COMMUNCAIXJNS 

JOB  TRAMMG  ASSN 

MAGNA  MEDIA  CORP 

NATIONAL  BANKERS  ASSOCWnON 


iimm 
vmm 

24M2 

944.U 
544J( 

mm 


SBjBB 
(35.71 


771JB 
7Sl(7 

tmm 


S^75 
2JS2J0 


19.1(5.45 


SJ33J3 

ijmm 

4J(U( 


i»m 

4.574J1 

3MI72 

I21J9 


12m 
2.417.70 


(177 
1.013.67 

297.64 
324i2 
297.64 
297.64 


mm 
"yam 


6.132J1 
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Di.. 


sncEY  1  auY.  irai  mBn«wM  nitiu.  m.  tm  wemBnt  k  m» _ 

BMUD  &  MXKU.  BUM  WSM  I  MlSaMX  lOlS  IIIM  SnCH.  MO  MSHMEnM  K  2IMX.. 
1BMBO  V  mOJI  I  ASSOOMB.  SIO  IITH  ST.  M.  HV>  IMSMNCnM  K  JOOK — 

iBiec  •  inoajH.  no  iitn  st.  iw.  fw  unshmcton  k  toom 


I  V  KUa.  UU  ISTM  STIKT.  M).  #1010  IMSMMETtM  K  2000$.. 


mmk  mussa.  son  nbookm  mbk  m  msmctoi  k  2mi_ 

rawu  K  noK.  at37  wntmkv  mm  momom  w  ;;307 

jom  niGAiL  ins  K  ST.  m  nwaMcniN  oc  anot _ 

mwfi  L  mm.  sii  isth  sthet.  m.  #mi  wsMMEnii  k  2mii_. 

Sn  HSMO.  16M  L  ST.  m.  #?1S  IMSMMeiW  K  nfls 


■nuD  J  aiuB.  1100  coMKncur  ak..  mt  msmkton  k  joot. 

JENM  WK  WMV,  1730  MOK  BUM)  MIME.  M  #110  IMSMH6fai  DC  m» 


smt  wPHy.  aw.  iuM,  emkuo  i  boi  i3»  i><m  snsn.  m.  tm  msmeim  k  ink. 

MB  L  MMMY.  OK  FAMMGUT  SQUAK  SOUTH  HASMeiW  KTOM 

NAnOMl  AMXmON  KHTS  ACTOI  WOIL.  1424  I  ST .  M  MASNMGTIM  K  TVXH 

MTDMl  MMOHTUUl  CHUKXS  ASSN.  IISS  ISTMST.  «•  NASHMCTON  K  nOK.. 


WTOMl  ASS*  OF  CATMX  SWWKXII  nCWWeOS.  Vi  FTTH  AlflU  mmK  KT  lOBH.. 

MnOMI  ASSM  or  EMKV  SflMd  COVANB.  2330  ■  ST.  IW  NASHMETCN  DC  20037 _ 

MinWl  ASSN  OF  HOH  BUUOS  OF  THI  US.  ISTH  (  I  ST^.  M  NASMMGTOM  DC  200K,. 


MnOMl  ASSN  OF  MKPfNOCNT  OlUfGFS  t  UNMOTKS.  SUIH  M3  1717  WSSACHUSfm  NH.  M 
K  20(31 

mam.  assm  of  l£ttu  carbeje.  in  mdwm  avi.  m  masnmgtqi  k  20001 

WmiAl  ASSM  OF  WKAMM  «RSv  SUm  10244  l(2S  I  SI^  W  HASMNGTCM  K  2«00f 

MIDHN.  ASSI  OF  MUDAD  MSSOGOS,  417  KW  JQBEY  Avt.  SI  NASHMCTTM  K  20003 

MTDNAl  ASSM  OF  KAITOMS,  TTTlflJtS .  IMI  WSMWION  OC  2000S ......■,.,.. _ 

mtim.  ASSM  OF  imaFQaAi  Dwurras,  is33  m  haivsmk  mi,  mt  wsHMenM  k  20031.. 

NATDHl  ASSM  OF  TOPCRAIY  SEMSlJC  119  SOUTH  SAMT  ASAM  STKT  AUXAMN*  \M  27314  — 
MIDW.  ASSM  OF  WCAT  OMMOS.  SUTTE  300  4IS  2IB  ST.  K  HASMMCreN  K  200K 

mom.  cmzENS  coMUMCAioe  unsy.  pa  an  int  oha  oty  w  s^aa 

mam  oua  assocmthm.  is2i  En  st  ,  mrjm  nMSMMeiOM  dc  2000t. 

mam  caMim  for  uwa  mts.  27(  f#tm  avi  m  yoR  ny  loooi . 


WTOMl  OQAUTOI  TO  BAM  HANDGUNS,  100  MAfrUNO  AM..  K  IMSHMCTON  OC  2WB 

MTOM.  com  AGAMST  KnESSNE  iKiSUini.  201  MASSACMUSETn  AW.,  If  WASaPON  DC  2ion 

MTDM.  aWUNTY  ACTOI FOMOATDI.  BC.  2101  1  STIBT,  KW  SUHE  Ml  MSMKTON  OC  20037 

MTOMl.  COUNQl  OF  AfiWUlTUM  EWUml  IS9  S  CtflTDl  ST.  SN  #411  WSWCTON  K  200IO 

NATOML  aua  OF  FAOn  COOHMTMS,  IHO  WSSACHUSETTS  Aff..  Ml  MASMNEIIM  DC  2003t 

NATHNM  EDUCATBN  ASSM,  1201  ISTH  ST.  M  WSMNETON  DC  20036 ....,-,,- 

MTOMl  FAM.r  PUilW  1  ffiWOUCTM  HEAITH  ASSN.  MC.  122  C  ST.  IM.  #3a0  NNSMNGnil  K  MIt. 

•MiOMi  mrnm  t  sransKAii  assn.  3k  pair  a«mie  south  m  iw  ny  looii 

MTOMl  LEASED  HOUSMG  ASSM.  SUHE  2»  2300  ■  ST ,  RW  HASMHOai  DC  20037 

MTOMl  lOITErf  ASSOMTDl  Ptt  BO  13365  US  WJi  m  IB112 

MTOMl  lUIl  HOUSME  COUNQL  IISO  17TH  STRET,  NW.  #306  WSNHBICN  DC  20036 
MTOMl  0RGNR2AIOI  FOR  MIDI.  42S  13TM  STREH,  MR.  #723  WSMCW  K 
MTOMl  PEACH  COUNCt.  PO  BOX  lORS  MRTBBBURE  W  2S401 


MTOMl  PRMTMC  BMnOT  t  SUmXS  ASSN.  RC.  6I«S  OU)  DOMRRON  DRRIi  #200  ■!£««  am . 

MTDRH.  KMTY  COHRTTEE.  2033  ■  ST,  NW  MSHRCTON  U  20036 

NAIDMl  HFU  ASSOCMTOI  OF  AWBCA.  liOO  MOOI  BUND  AM..  NM  WSMWmi  K  20036 

MTOMl  RUMl  HOUSMG  CQAUTDI.  1016  I6TH  SIRBT.  NK.  #IG  MASMWRM  K  20036 

mam  um.  letter  carrhs'  assn.  sum  loo  iaai  dure  stret  aioamdrm  va  27314 

MTOMl  TAX  EOUAUTY  ASSN.  1000  COMKTKUT  AMCUI.  Mr#61S  NWSMRCIDN  K  20036 

MTOMl  TORI  ASSOCMim.  WC.  120  ONTUCRY  AK.  lEXaCtON  (Y  40S02 

GAYUn  RBSON.  1901  PBMSYiyANM  AVE.  N.W  INSMeTDN  K  20006 

MR  D.  NELSON,  SUHE  900  1701  PENKYIVANM  AK..  MR  MASMMGTON  OC  20036 

THOMAS  C  RElSik.  1970  N  STREETJUT  RMSHHOIN  DC  20036  . 

A  S  NBRR  ASSOOAIES,  2S0I  ■  SflKT.  NRI.  #400  MSMMEION  K  20037.. 


FKHMX  H  ICS8ITT.  100  MDMM  AVENUE,  m  NASMMETON  K  20001 .. 

mxas»  tam  ^  associates,  rc  hoi  Vermont  ave.  r«i.  #2io  r 

k 

PETER  WON.  503  (WIN  STKH  EAST  SAU.I  STt  MRIE  CNTAMO  CAMOA  P6*  SR. 
MORIUS  T  ROMOMAOCR.  491  BROADWATEI)  ARNOU)  HO  21012  . 


RONPROFTT  MURS  FEDCRATDl  2SSS  i  STRET,  RW.  #405  NASMMGTON  K  2tR37- 

EVANS  W  MXmt.  1216  16TH  STREH,  MR  RnSHMGTDN  K  20036 

OXONMX  t  HANMW.  1919  PEMBYlVAMA  AVE..  NRI.  #100  NASMMETON  K  2000l„„ 
Ol 


Oi- 
Oi_ 
Ol- 


Or- 

Dl- 

Di- 
Oi.. 
Ol.. 


CMMUS  NlOr  OtONNOR  A,  2300  1  74TN  ROM).  #533  ARUNGIDN  W  ?7}M_ 
MMES  W.  OrOONNEU.  1110  VEJHiONT  AVENUE,  NRI.  #«S0  WASHRCTON  DC  2000S„ 
UIHUEN  OlEARY,  1675  EYE  ST .  N.  W  ROOM  301  RWSMNGTON  OC  20006 
OnRaVOY  1  MYBB.  1100  M  ST,  NRI  RUSHMGION  DC  20036  . 


Om  OFECES  OF  a«  01CAL  Pd.  600  NEW  HAVSHME  AVENUE.  NRI.  #676  RMSMM6T0H  K  2N)7 
ffNEU  AND  HAASE.  PC.  SUHE  1110  1333  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVI.  Ml  NASMMGION  K  20036 

GERAIO  L  OlSON.  200  S  5TH  SI  NNNEAnS  M  S5402 

FRANZ  K  OPPENCRKR.  RORM0S  FORT  SCHlfHR  6  BOTER  1776  F  ST.  NRI  RMSMM6IDN  R  2(BH 

OFTEAl  MNUFACTURERS  ASSN,  6055A  ARUNGTON  BOUUVARO  FAUS  ORMCM  VA  27044 

OMRUS  1  ORASM,  1400  A  SIKT.  NRI.  #500  NASMMGTON  K  20005 

ORGANUATDI  OF  I^IFESSOMI  EIVIOYEES  OF  USDA.  Ml  1414  1  BUUMC  U.&  OEPT  OF  AfiMCUlTUK 

DC  20750. 
0RRR3I ICRRNGTDN  I  SUTOJFFi  570  CAFTTOl  MAU  SACRAMENTO  CA  95114 
J.  AUEN  OVERTON.  1970  N  ST  JM  Sum  300  NASHHGTDN  DC  20006 


RATHERME  ANN  02ER.  ONE  DUNNT  OROt  NN,  #300  NASMMGTON  K  20036 

PM3FC  HAMGEKNT  DYNMRKS  CORP.  SUTE  107  910  FIOEM  DO  SACRMROnO  tt  IWl. 
AUER  SCOn  PACX.  12^)  ONE  VAILEY  SOUARE  OMRUSTON  WV  25X1.. 

PAKHOEO  USA.  2000  NESTLOOP  SOUTH,  #1800  HOUSTON  TX  77077 

ANDREW  PAURER,  211  D  ST,  SE  NASMMGTON  K  20003 

HARMET  PARCEUS.  218  D  ST,  SE  NASMMGTON  X  20003 

ESMN  T  PARS.  1300  EMBASY  SQUARE  OFFCE  PAM(  UMSVUi  KY  4079).. 

UDY  L  PA«.  1533  REN  MMPSHRE  AVE.  NW  WASMMGTOH  K  20036 

SMM  LYNN  PAMIER,  1319  F  STMR  SUHE  500  NASMMGTON  K  20004 

PRUDENCE  H.  PA»1  1100  H  STREET.  NW  WASMMGION  K  200R) 

KEN  PARHElfi  1448  OUR  STREH  AliXANOHA  VA  77314 

TOM  I  PARO,  1735  DESAIES  ST.  (Ml  NASMNGTON  DC  20036 


ftm  MB  URAM  ASSOQATES.'  MC  1140  CONNECTKUT  AVENiiEr°iim"'#4(n  Nttwifw"^^ 
PEWOOY  UHKRT  t  MEniS.  USD  CONNECTtUT  AVENUE.  NN  NASHINGTOM  DC  20036 


MTOMl  RRAl  DCVEIOPNENT  1  FMMKE  CORP.. 

RCAF 

El.  OU  PONT  01  NEMOURS*  CO.. 


GETTY  RORTMUST  XMIERS  6  OSTRMUTORS  ASSN 

■AMIME  R8TITUTE  FOR  RCSMCM  t  MBUSntM  OCWUWr 

lEMOQ  N  nOGUN  t  A3S0CHTB  (FCt  MRTHK  HSnTim  FOR  RESMCH 

t  RUSTMAl  DEVBOnBrn. 

HANOCSTER  ASSOCMTES  (FDt  CORPORAOON  MOONM  OE  COMK  01  CNU 

(C00EU9)). 

IMOCSIER  ASSOCMTES,  LTD  (FOR  NSSM  mOR  OOMWr.  Lltl) 

ARMARMIED  TRMST  UNiON.  k-OO 

lOORSDCORP 


OFAHOUL. 

OIFSY  AR«OaES,HC.- 

CIORN  ffllERMOrcaMMmOH 


CMRY3UR  CORPOMIOI.. 


CROn  UNOI  MTRMM 

■AN  TRUCR  I  MB  CORP 

■OOO  WY  HlOfil 


»  PITTY 
RR«TMEm  OOt.  ET  AL). 


(PK  MUOML  um  OF  SMMl 


RRuamran 
LLDvranDi 


HUUMI  SUGMI I  Auaa 

waoMt  ASSI  OF  Lfna : 

FBBMl  LMI  WHUaWI  OFWHS  ASBN 

SYSIUB  COHin  TEDWUXY.  RC _____________ 

AUOM  Sim  CORP.  LID - 

TBRBC  W  mCUH  I  ASSOCMES  (FOt  MNMai  RSmUIE  FOR  RESURCH 
t  RDUSIMM  OEmOPMHT) 


Mtwa  KWTT  fia  co- 

CMMMR  COVOMTOL.. 


nwST  PBRBYtRMM  BAML. 
QOmRHBIT  OF  CYPRUS...- 

OFl 


MWRBnn  OFSUBAN 

RRmUB  DRCBWD  SaWCES,  Rt- 

na  oovowTiM — 

MRMBMI  MIMKASTMG  CORP 


BU  OORraRUOl .. 


ROUJS  ORMDRREHTAl  SBMCB- 


AMBKNI  KAIIN  PIMHMG  ASSN. 

OOUMW  S«8  DerawmN  COMPANES- 

SNir*  n  MiBMAmRu.  corp 

MTOMl  RRMl  TEIBSM  ASSM 


TI»ttU1UTBSERV(XS,RC.. 

ptiaurYCOMPiwi, 

OOMMBOIAMR  Afi..... 


Mwow  coHnn,  bc.. 


AMBICAM  MNNG  CONGRBS.. 
UlSIUIENTASSN.. 


MtORH  Sim  CORP,  LTD. 


PEACE  POUTKAl  iOON  COMMnTEE.  100  MARYUMO  AVENUE.  HE  NASMMCTDN  DC  20002. 

ELM  PELTZ.  1511  A  STREH.  NN  NASMMGTON  K  20005 

DON  PENNY.  1045  31ST  STREH.  tm.  #506  NASMMGTON  DC  20007 „ 


BMRMBnAl  POUCY  RSTITUTE 
OMMNMOnAl  PCUCY  RSTTTUTL 

RESCARE.MC 

MTOMl  ASSN  OF  IKTRKD  FEOEXAl  EMPIOVEES... 
FOOD  RESURCMt  ACTOI  CENTER.. 

NNSMNGTDN  GAS  UGHT  CO 

MTOMl  MRIAl  LETTER  CAMBERS'  ASSN _„ 

ASSOQATIM  OF  RAXRMRI  SERVKE  TEIECASTERS.  RC- 

STiWMD  OL  OF  SOUTHOR  CAUFDRNH 

BBCMGMI  MFE  CO.. 

MTOMl  MASS  IKTARJNG  MSTlTUTt.. 

HANARMSUM 
AMERCAN  EXPRESS... 


JBiMUR 

lUR 


M«RI 

\im» 


mm 


ijnm 

UMJ« 


SUBUI 
25.00 

vamiM 


njnx 


MSUR 


4.S43JI 

an 

itmrn 

fUlLM 
4,40B« 
lltlUB 

tutua 
m.mm 


3.414JR 

3ai7«j« 

tlJTBJR 

ii»m 

ajAUR 
2SUR 


SS^niTR 

Ulldl 


SJRUR 


3JBUI 
aUBBUR 
TOJBRlN 


23jaa.B0 


\J%M 


1JI7J0 


202.S0 

3^.n 


311.49 

11121 

2iMI 

11.431t0 


tius 


«.» 


UMJ4 


0.41U3 
176J49.00 

2I7J75.IR 


31.4».S7 
IU77JI 

Via* 
uau\ 

4J96JS 


ZSBLM 

vsnm 

5.7St.H 

iz.aiiR 

15i7ej7 

HUB 


im.n 

UHJ4 


3^I4JR 
9U3B114 

\uanM 

72.47UR 

itia.n 

2U4UR 


%jm.m 


117J0 


143419 


24.00 
7in 


317J0 


4KJ0 


SlUR 

IOJ71.0t 

SBlMI 


374JBI 


2SI.40 

2.4tlJI 

iSUi 


2J$ 


4iS4.«) 

7s.n 

17.750.00 
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OrtMotn  a  MMol  Flni 


EiWhiMAM 


FINSRM  MGMTS  CENTER  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

PEHTO  DUERX  1  PMCO.  PC.  1140  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #400  WASMMGION  DC  70036. 
Ol __ 


IR- 

k.. 

h- 

|R~ 

Ol.. 

Ds 


aOOERT  A  PERNNS.  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGION  DC  70036- 

CAROUNE  PETTI,  218  D  STRET.  SE  WASHMCTON  OC  20003 

0«  D  PMUK,  SUITE  750  177  C  ST ,  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20001 

SUSAN  E  PHUn  1709  KW  YORI  AWIUE.  NW  NASMMGTON  K  20006 


PAIR  1  PMOENDl.  1330  BURUNGTDN  STRET  EAST  HMKION  OKTAMD  CNMDA IM  3fi. 
P«SON  6AU  t  DOND,  1200  IITH  ST ,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20036.- 
PHSON  SEMMES  t  FMUY.  1054  31$T.  NW  WASHMGTDM  K  20007. 
LRRM  PMIGMI.  1709  HEW  YORR  AVt,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20006.. 


SUM«  PMGREE.  1901  PBMSYIVNM  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20006 

P«>ER  t  IMR8URY.  8BI  ISTH  STRET.  NW  FTTH  FIOOR  NASRNGIDN  K  20006 

PLANNED  PARERTHOOO  OF  NEW  YOMl  OIY,  MC.  3«)  SECOND  AHNUE.  THRO  FL  REV  YOR  KY  lOOlR. 
tOmSt  L  PUSSER.  BLUM  t  NASM  1015  IflH  ST.  NW.  #401  WASMNCTON  K  20036. 

Bo  .,..,.,.,. ..- 

MCNAa  P0DH0R7ER.  SUIH  401  13n  CONNECTCUT  AVENUt  NW  NASMMGTON  OC  20036.. _ 

PDWEU  QOIDSIEM  FRA2ER  t  lURPHY.  SUTE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVI.  NW  NASMMGTON  OC  70RK.. 

Dl 


ti- 
ll- 

k- 
h- 
k. 
Oi- 


PMTHER  SEEGER  OOOUTTU  t  FMHER.  1101  16TH  ST.  MR  MASHMGIOH  DC  20036.. 


PWCCI  ADMSORY  GROUP.  1079  VBMNT  AVt.  NW  SUTE  R60  WASMMGION  DC  70005 

PROKI  ORt  RC,  7070  >  STREET,  NW,  #350  WASMMGION  K  20006 

PUaUC  TWa  niOMSERS  GKk#,714  OREGON  BANK  BtDG  319  SW  WASMMGION  ST.  POnUND  0*  97204.. 
MTIHUR  lEE  OURM,  1015  ISTH  SIR^.  NW.  #200  WASMMGION  DC  20005 — 

k. 
k. 
k- 


AMBBCAN  COLLEGE  OF  NEUROPSYOCPMRHMaUSY 

MOBAH  PNOIESIAMI  NUITN  ASSN 

AMBHMI  SR  FOR  PtWRHOUGY  1  EmMOIAl  THBWEVXS. 

OOMMNED  HtWH  RESOURCES.  MC.. - 

XMHON  6  RMSON 

SAHMnAH  HI*IH  SQMCE 

SOOTY  OF  RFM  fniiffAWiiMFlS 

CNRTSIHCDRP 

BRMDMBITAl  POUCY  RBIITUTL 

MIHMl  ASH  OF  RDeODen  COUfDB  i  UNROSmES 

BUK  CHB 1  BLUE  SHED  ASSN 

«naai.tc _ 

OCMON  USA.  MC  -.  

ORUMIW  MTURN.  GM  COiPAMY r.~ZZ 

m  TRNBPOr  ASSM  OF  NRBRX 

■UONOSSaOETY _   

M  CMBO  OORTAMER  t  REUTED  EOUnBT  LEASM6  COS- 

MBBM  IPWiyP  WWUSHBB  MM  — ,,,-,■,  ,■ 

TWM  COwS  ICMMraL  HC — 

cmzn/uMOR  bbcy  oWniM 

OOMRK  ASSOOAIES 

OOURR.  OF  STATE  NOiiSBK  ASJiOES 

crmi  (  forster  rbmma  cos - 

drual  eoupmbit  corp 

FoeMi  mtimm.  innoiGE  assn 

MYE5  ■CROCOHWia  PROBUO,  MC 

MOOUES  BORa  LNIUPRBU.  RC 

■NmAMD  $AMB4ME  BBMRHg  CORP. 

R  I  F  OtV&DPWT  OORP,  RC,-__ 

MIDMl  BRftSnOT  DBfeflPMBIT  CORP 

MnoNM  lUTi  HOUSMG  coun 

INRarS  ASSI  FOR  FOeGH  TIMK 


2Jt3JI 
SOJO 
IBRJB 
SOJR 


IJBBJB 


15MJR 
73.44 


tvsum 

~1km 


m» 


BLB6 


117  JO 
3JBRMI 


U3 


SOJR 


27SJB 


7St« 


5JHU0 


mto 

IJMIJB 


OOOPaUHMl 


RAIOKB 

OF  £2. 


PAIRCX  H  OURM,  SUITE  411  499  S  CAPIIDl  ST ,  SW  WASMMGION  OC  20003- 

OUMTAM  REFROY  CORPANY.  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77ni .- 

nOMRO  W  RAMM,  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASMMGION  K  20062.. 


GOBBMBn  OF  RBWIC  OF  PRNMM- 
OFIWf 


MTOMl  COWa  OF 


BV10VBB. 


55.794J3 
36.179.71 
74JRBM 
4JRRMI 
3JR0MI 
I.715.RI 


TOM  MRS8MX.  BUM  MSI  1  RNlSBAa  1015  IIIH  SIRBT,  MR  WASRBIOH  K  20HI5. 

Dl 

Dl - 

Ol _ -...:.;.. -.— 

RMERI  A^  RAPOZA.  SUITE  8G  1016  16TH  SIRBT,  MR  MASMOON  OC  20036.. 

Dl 

aa  C  MVIMOII,  723  MVESIMENI  BIK  WASRNGTON  K  20005 

RIBERT  E  RBnNM75  13TH  STRET  NW  SUHE  915  WASMMGION  K  20B04. 

X)  REED,  1909  X  STREET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  70049 

MARX  Rm.  5701  AUTH  WAY  RM  510  CAMP  SPRNGS  MD  70746.. 
IMY  LYNN  RERLY.  3K)5  ALTON  PMZ.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  70016.. 


0FTWU3.- 
ASSNOFaMeiCUI..... 
NAIOML  ASSI  OF  HUIOCASIBB. 


1.514JR 


ISJB 
9U0 


HRMRACtUnCAl  MMRWCIURBB  OF  AMBRDL. 
RBUT  DSMEY  PRnOOHS. 


CMnUGN  FOR  CaMRUMIY  eOOHOMC  OEMLOPHENT. 

MIOMI  HRMl  HOUSMG  COAUIIM 

IWRMMH  SUGW  PUWIHg  ASSI 

SgPHB  MIOIM  HBBHT  CUM.- 

AHBRCM  ASSI  OF  RE1HED  PBBOK 

SEAFARERS  MTBMATDMl  UNOR. 


7jOO« 
600J0 
ISOJO 
373J5 


MARYALYQ  BUY.  1010  NORTH  FARFAX  STRET  AlEXANORW  VA  22314 

NOOUY  REMMEARDI.  NOOIEY  REMMEAROT  I  ASSOC  PO  BOK  23190  WASRNGTON  DC  20024 _.- 

REUGOE  CDALTON  FOR  ABORTDI  MGHTS.  MCJN  WRYIANO  AVBRK.  RE  NASHM6RM  DC  2RB«2_ 

SARAH  M  BEMROE.  1995  IRORAMSMIU  ROAD  fOlEDO  OH  43613 

RESaVE  OFFCERS  ASSI  OF  DC  IE  1  CONSTITUIDI  AVE.,  NE  WASMMGION  DC  2n02- 

ABRAHAM  A  BHCOFF,  IS7S  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1150  WASMMGION  DC  20005 

nCE  PORTER  t  SERLER.  2700  MEOMGElt  TOWER  UXRSVIIE  KY  40707 

JEANNE  ROMROS.  218  D  STRET.  SE  WASRNGTON  K  20003 ..„,.,.,.. 

DOUGUS  B  ROMRDSON.  7001  WGCONSN  AVENUE.  Ml.  #100  WASRHGION  K  20B07- 

9ERT  F  amM.  SUTE  10244  1675  I  ST ,  MR  WASRNGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  ■)«H,2II  0  ST,  SE  WASRNGTON  K  20003 ....,.,,.. _ 

WOVa  k  RJteriS,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASRNGTON  K  2005 

ANTDMETTE  X.  ROOl  I02S  CONNECTCUT  AVEM,  NW  WASRNGTON  DC  20036. _ 

ROGERS  t  NEUS.  1737  H  SIRET.  NN  NASRNGIDN  DC  70006.. 
k 


NBGMKMHOOD  HOUSMG  SaNRS  OF  AMBRX. 

MTOMl  SOOETY  OF  PVaUCAODOURIAMTS 

RRMl  BUUaS  COUNOL  OF  CAUFDRMA. 


7.4SRJ2 


BBCMMRR  TECHNOUBES  OORP- 


13$.572JI 


MYE  SCNOia  Few*  MYS  S  HMUB  (FDt:  BMSni-BnBB  00). 
ReS«ME.MC- 


BRADMBITAL  POUCY  RBTIIUTL 

OBRtSMOlMC. 

MTBMH.  ASSI  OF  MMGWC  MFOB. 


7.67741 
LTSSJR 
VtlUt 


POUCY  RBTIIUIE.. 


ACMarr  OF  OPHnMUHUBY- 
GA  ItaMOUXB.  MC 

B.  Hxmn  I  00... 

NKROW  EVRESS  Oa. 


7B6JB 


k- 

k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 


ESTEUE  H  KBERS,  1350  NEW  YORR  AVBRIE.  NW.  #300  WASRNGTON  OC  70005. 
TERROCE  L  KKBIS,  1375  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  MR  WASRNGTON  DC  70005-.- 
PETER  KIGOFF,  1221  SIRET,  MR,  #750  WASRNGTON  DC  20001 
AUERT  B  MiraWlM  ■,  2700  MU  H)  AlEXANDRH  VA  22314 


FRMZM,  FKD  T  DMR  CSJOSOT  I 

URBMBM  SCMOOlS/nMCE  P  MSOP  ESIATE.. 

PM  MBDW  WORD  AMHAYS,  MC 

PAN  AMBRCAM  WORLD  SBMCES 

PFBB^MC- 


5JILI3 
34JRRjBR 


7.477  JR 


NUUML  RESOURCES  OBBS  OOUNCL  RC 
AHBHMI  FBI  OF  GOWRMDIT  aVlOYEIS. 


GAR  E  KBS.  Q01DFAR8  91601 1  AUSTERN  918  16TH  STRET.  NW  WASRNGION  DC  2MXK.- 

MANCUS  Rmi  100  MOMM  AVt.  NW  WASRNGTON  DC  20001 

EDWM  RmSORlD,  2000  P  ST.  NW,  #310  WASRNGTON  K  20036 

WUIAM  C  KRRIIRK.  SRIE  600  1001  27NO  SI^JIW  WASMSION  DC  70037 

EUGBC  F  ROWAN.  11S6  15TH  ST..  NW  WASRNGTON  K  70005.. 


MIOML  ASSI  OF  RBBBnen  COUfGES  I  UNBOSmB- 

MTOMl  TNR  INUCX  CARRBS,  RC 

RMSMMGIDN  RIOBRSn  RMTtRS .. 


I0.411J0 
l,4tSLn 


GLORU  CATAKO  RORAN.  SUTE  801  444  N.  CAPITOL  ST..  NW  WASRNGION  OC  70001— 

ROBERT  M  RUSSOL.  2170  PBJRONI  RO.,  NE  ATUNIA  GA  30324 

DEAN  SMiAR.  1050  17TH  STRET.  NW,  #770  WASRNGTON  K  70036 _. 

SAMAMTAN  HEAITH  SERVCE.  1410  MIrIH  3R0  ST  PO  BOK  25489  PHOENX  A2  85004... 

V  AlARC  SAMPLE  «.,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  m  WASRNGION  K  20006 

MLilAM  SAMUEL.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20005 

OOMID  E  SANTARELU  SUITE  7M  2033  M  ST    NN  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Dl- 

Dl. 

Dl- 


MTRIMl  ASSI  OF  LETTB  CAMBBB.. 

OnZEN/lABOR  BOGY  COAlflOl 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OMK)) -. 

1  c  PBifY  eg  RIC,..,., 

JOMT  MARmE  CONGRESS 


5419JB 
440RMI 


ORKR  EXIBMRMIMG  00. 

AMBKAN  ASSI  OF  HOMES  FOR  IME  AONG. 


6.749.60 
IBLOO 
ZSTiO 


JAMES  D  SAMIIR.  BRU.  SMIIMl  NOV  I  MUa  9M  17TN  SI.  Ml  RMSMMEION  K  20000. 
Dd- 
k- 
k. 
k. 
k- 


RONAID  A  SARASM.  311  FRIST  SIRET.  MR  NASRNGION  DC  20001 
am  %  SAIAGAJ,  1250  I  SIRET.  MR.  #500  NASMRHON  K  20005. 


SATELUIl  SYNOXiATED  SYSTEMS, RC.  PO.  Bffl  707160  TULSA  OX  74170.. 

XIARA  B  SAUOl,  9  VASSAR  STRtT  POUGHXEEPSE  NY  17601 

SAVE  OUR  SECWBIY,  SUTE  227  1201  16TH  STRET,  Ml  NASMIGION  K  20036 

THOMAS  J  SCANLON,  3248  PROSfD  SIRET,  NN  NASRNGION  DC  20007 

Wn  S  SCHACHT,  3941  DAVB  PUO.  MR  NASMRHON  OC  20006;---.. 

HARU  A  SCNAnBaX».  1750  NEN  YORI  AVt  NASMIGION  K  20006 

NRLJAM  T  SOMPAUGH,  1030  ISTH  SIRET,  MR  NASMCTON  K  20005 


XMI  M  SCMEER,  PO  BOX  17402  DUlifS  MTERMTXMAl  AMFORT  NASMIGION  K  20041.. 

MARX  L  SCHNERSeR.  1»1  22NO  SIRET,^MI,  #600  NASMCTON  DC  20037 

SCHRAMM  6  RAOOUl.  15  WEy  CARRIu6  STRET  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 


WtDBMESS  SOOEIY 

AMBHCMI FB)  OF  GOVBMMBIT  BVIOYEES 

EMPRESA  BRASIBM  OE  ABOMUTCA.  SA 

PIUFC  AGRCmiUMl  SBMCES,  MC 

SAFARI  CLUB  RIBBMTXIMI 

STURM,  RUGB)  OORPANY,  RC 

GREOli  CREB  JOMT  VflillME 

LORHMR  PNOOUCnONS 

MTOML  TOUR  ASSOCMTXM.  MC 

NORANDA  EXPUMATXIN.  MC 

MXAMM  MMMG  MC  _     —     

mms)  UNO  coMPANif-IUlJZ 

MTRMU.  RESTAURANT  ASSI 

AMBBCAM  ASSI  OF  MRBBmn. 

S0EicHiii)sw'.RcI---i;Z"-^ 

CMOaJASNOFCOii^ 

FARMWDMSR  RJSICE  FUND,  RC 

RITERMIOMl  ASSI  OF  FRE  FCHIBB 

AMBBCAN  SEB)  TRADE  ASSI .••—---- 

WATDI  t  WASIEWATOI  EOUPMBIT  HANUFACIURBB  ASSI  RC. 

STAMMRO  OR.  CO  (OHB) 

HtW  DMUMG  CO - 


54A1 
1.20141 

SMLM 


1,000.00 

soo.m 

6400.00 
4JOO.00 
11.750.00 
3.7SO.W 
3.750.00 
2.760.00 


xirnn 


10304 
12J0I.OO 
4400.K 


MJB 


43tfB 

"utw 

l6(iS 


80413 


I0J0443 


7t779» 
31BJB 


2S0JI0 
1H40 
7S779 
737J0 
746.00 


B1.B0 
I97.n 


6440 
7140 


3U0 


BB.00 
13040 


170.00 
115.00 
199.98 
14t03 
3475.66 
374.60 
75553 
128.93 


SSJBt47 


1(4.41 


1450 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


January  31.  1985 


Or|MiMi>rMiMfik| 

imtm/am 

RnMb 

EwnMlM 

wemSHMiBi  1101  amtcmnnn  m  #Mt  aMSacm  oc  mx 

OOKSnC  PETROUUM  COUNOU  BC...- 

BOOB  COMPANY 

NATRMAl  ASSN  »  WMUI GIOIIIBS 

aoMtm  MSH  sommt;.  itoo  »  mm.  si  wsatK  va  nm ..          

iJUUI 

2191(9 

cia  F  9Mfntn  41s  wd  n  w  qnr  m  auMMrrm  ir  muf? 

SCHMM  MTVaF  ffl    l«M  mTN  OKWI  AlffHf  rMTiOl  ■  UtM 

22.55993 

onnM  *  ^nrn  fw  mish  n  <wt  Fiwnm  u  <him 

s«RAaue - 

UNT  HARmMF  CDNCRFSS                             

1BJ44J8 
I.2B7JB 

'347(6 

noiM  •  SOMIK  4ii  M  rirnni  nwn  m  nini  nmacTnii  or  »qp| 

miTFi  1  scnno  is  wn  rjmin  nw^  siMfA  mhuu  u  «ioi 

SCHRAMM  1  RADOUE  (FOft  MM  OMUBKL  BC) _.    . ....    — 

IMIUSSA  SEIOMK.  777  HTM  STKET.  H*.  5TH  FL  WtSMMCrON  DC  20005. .     __         

NATDNAl  ASSN  OF  REAlTW 

SUGAR  A$SOCHn)N,BC-.„ 

IMBJO 
150.00 

(960 

SAMH  STTTOI   1(11  I  ST    M  IHtStMRim  K  MMK                                                              

100 

pnn  M  9MMai  ■  anr  ittd  un  mr  mmmmt  a«  mt  nasmmbim  dc  mqc 

SCMMMN  MCYQE  CO              

0A»  L  SW«n.  729  15IH  STKH.  mi  HASMKTOH  DC  M005 _    ._                  

aUSaU  H  SHAY.  UI4  aXlFS  AV(  QAKUNO  CA  Mil                

s«M  cue _.     .      . 

4JB1.;S 

l(B.O 

BW  1   SMfPWWl   7«7  WSTTWflT  BIB  FWfUmn  (IfP;  il  I17IL» 

C  A  SHEA  1  COMPANY,  MC                                

OAiFMHn  I7W1?!  Mr  #;i7iiM9ai:Tniir  mnrK 

A  F  STA1F>  MANfAdUNNi:  CD                                               

BMlBB 

2J2MO 

I7SJD 

((0(0 

NFI31II T  g«iD<;  110  iiTM  <T  Mr  wAsaKimi  nr.  mmk 

HAmCUNCOMTRni    IMC 

MBSnt  1  SMPIFY  •    nnvfMONTAVfMff  Mr  f  1 1 70  aASMW  K  THK 

NATUML  CAMJY  MMOUSAlfRS  /B9I,  BBl 

SMme  NATOIAL  FSKHT  CUN  OMCl.  K.  120  MM  STIKET  HUNTMGItM  Nf  11743 .- 

150(0 

scon  SHOTRU.  1619  HASSACMUSflTS  A*.  IIW  WASHKTW  K  20036 _        

MTOMLRiiiraPBaHiCISASM...  _ - 

2.47SBB 

JOM»  SMUIY.  PO  KB  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77253 

BWWiWl  rtBBIS  imvtTBK  (C 

""*"*"*     '   ■ 

mMAi  D  suTiFi  iria;  m  haikmk  avf  nw  mmmant  nr  mook 

CUYTDHMFiGCb. 

' 

SUM  dUB.  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FMNCSCO  CA  94101 ._    

3B4.J77.4t 
1.5BBJ0 
13J21iO 

msn.ti 
im.it 

31017 

FtAMUl  I  SUPr  ASSOQATB.  1919  lfM6n¥AMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #200  NASMCmi  K  2tM„-    

RRfflE  1  HBBCMBOBX 

STEPHEN  SUIGEIl  1625  L  ST.  NUT  KASHMGTON  DC  20036  .   .  ._                        _    . 

AMEBCAN  FED  OF  StATE.  COUmr  |  MBKML  EMBUIVHl 

KmS  G.  SUS.  C/0  3032-066.  A-l  f  CI  BOX  7000  TEXAIMNA  TX  75501 _„.      .      

14000 

IWEHA  SaON.  1319  F  STKET.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20004 „                        _      . 

FOOO  RESEABOt  i  ACmi  CEHIB 

2.722.4S 

fAM  WDAD   741ID  IfiTM  n    Mr   #(11)  l«A.<MMni«  DT  TnOK 

•MSHBBIOM  OFFCE  ON  AfRCk 

(,4S142 

4JS7JB 

4»5lBB 

iSBKB 

IMNCUS  W  Sex  R  .  2t?<  PENN^nVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  NASMNCIOH  K  20(37 

HEAVY  at  PROCESS  BC  (HOHD) 

(*> 

TOSCO  coBrauini                                   

anxpguii  iumHfRTniFiii«nMm7niTiw  MnuswKini  ir  mmc 

DAYTIM  RNOAOCASTERS  ASSN                                                      

IIJO 

rta 

THE  MC 

r* 

iMon  mp  OF  AinrA         

OTTPS*!^  l"""!>W^7SPT^»4m?  Ml  f  i^i  KKfuiiitTn*  K  Tmi 

fqu  ti^ttjy  r^i^^^i^  ifiSH 

3.1IBJI0 

WeEKT  G.  SLAUGHTU.  2501  N  ST    W*  NAJNMGTON  DC  20037     

PMVC  RESOURCES.  RC.. 

scon  L  SUSMGU.  sunt  km  llOl  14TH  ST,  W*  IMSHMGTON  X  20005 

NATDMl  AMRTMFNT  ASSN 

JOHN  I  SUM!  K,  CABTAl  GAum  EAST.  #696  600  HAIITUND  AVENUE.  SN  MASHMGTON  K  2(C4 . 

■ATHM  FHi  cr  mrmmrT  nift^% 

1.1SBJB 
3iii(( 

200M 

SMAnCB  SnaKiCR  t  HOUMG,  sum  400  Wn  1  SI..  NN  NASMinOR  K  20006 

AMERCAN  HORSE  COUNOI.. 

COAUm  OF  ODHMUMTY  BANNS  OF  ROBBA 

to 

FUnOA  FAST  COAST  iANMAY  CD 

7SBJB 

to 

MIDML  HOOEY  lEiOf 

IJBBBB 
(JBBJB 

to 

PBliTDt  GO 

to 

RFKBUC  OF  SOUTH  AFRCA 

7JBtJB 

DAVD  S  SWM.  1701  PWNSnVANM  AVE.,  NW.  #1102  WASHN6IW  K  20006 

MRfliHiSMmi 

DOM  S  sum.  BNOAOHURST  BROOK  HANGHAM  HAilOV  t  HEED  1730  PENNSYIVMH  KH..  Ml.  «42S  WSHMBRII  DC 



20006. 

VFtu  WTM  7i«  n  <niEf7  «  i«4.<aacTnii  rv;  ?fliim 

ravoMMWAi  ran  BsmuiF                                

SBS.$3 

SOOFIY  FOB  NUnmONFDUUini.  1716  FRANK!  MSmrFTOANANOCA  4(61?   

12.72 
3.2S2JB 

aoi2 

yimfm  >  <fmm"^  m  ^fuu  "^  Mf  KMacTm  x  Tmni 

NAT^HA^  1$<!1  OF  IFTTEI  r<«m$ 

nuMK  1  wammi  arm  wn  iini  WMnrr  iw  mr  ■^oarrmii  nr  mmk 

AMFHCAN  ATAIIFHY  OF  OPIMAiannEV                                       

mmv  nit4aiFK  '^timt  i  am  iiwi  iisr  <rr  Mr  wA<aMr:Tni  nr  mm? 

ASSMNONN  AM  Snn  TMVS 

to 

MlTUOSMe  LAUMBY  ASSDOAini  BC 

Bi 

SHOSMOMEBBIMIIRK-.   _       

Ik 

STAHOW  ROD  SCUX  TRM.  

mn»A.nnM  vsakm  m-.  pnttmiKt  oiiumh  «  twm 

AIAN  P  WnilAN   ITOq  NFK  WM  AWNUF   Hi  MLOaKini  nr  20006 

nvECMffstnuESHmDffiw 

SPWBS  nw  1  miMSMBTM  1015  isfll  ST    Mr  WAJSMKini  nr  MOTK 

EMKYCVaE.  BC                   

IBJSIJS 

lANB  ST  MAR»   IS  IIRI  CARRIID  STVR  SANTA  RAIMIA  U  «1I0I 

SCMBMMIt  BMXWE  (FDR:  HW  OlflUlit  BO . 

OAMD  F   STAM    1619  MSSArHUSnTS  AVnUF   M*  HASMNBinN  nr  XHK 

NAIDHl  FDBFST  PaotariS  ASSN 

NATOMi  Ainunn  nVTV 

a^MBJB 

FIMS  1   STAM  ■    IIIS  H  STVn   rM   #MI)  ■A.SMrCIM  nr  TODOK 

STANOARD  ON  CD  (OMD)   NBIAND  BlOr.  OnHtm  OH  UIIS 

HJBS!1% 

rmrY  stant  M  PFNhSYivAaA  avfm*  sr  wASMMRini  nr  man 

NATUHl  TAXPAYERS  INRpN 

3JSZ.1S 
24iS&BB 

STTFiF  vmna  ^  mmmm  ?m  r.  sr^  m  ttv  wAMKnoi  oc  nbbi 

1  MAT  CORP                

mma  armr  m                                          

lOLtf 

1  e  STf»  417  FKT  snm  Sf  j.ioi  mLSHKafli  nr  Tonm                            

SIFPTOf  i  IMBDM  CMTD   l.llfl  OMKinil  AVF    M«  MASMNKinii  nr  MBK 

AsnruTni  qf  pmmte  PFKna  A  wFlFARf  iiim  mt 

14.niBB 

TSUI 

RMCM  STF«MIT.  214  P  SIVn  Ml  HASHRCION  DC  »Oai                                                  

AAiEn>li  i«PFNTnFP(7r  A,sp                                  

JOHN  1  SIOCBI,  1110  VEMm  AVnU  Ml  MSMNEI»  DC  70005 

SMMMons  mmn  of  imri 

ItJBBLBB 
SJRMlBB 

SIDVAli  SRAOUH  ARMSTRONG  1  OUtL  1119  H  SIRET  Ml  #700  WASHROll  DC  MRflt 

f^;iimSiffl  ffl  qm^  tnr^^  ^AniS  1  TRAHSTiON           ,        , 

3U0 

RONAU)  J  Snm  PQ  B(K  231  AlHANDRIA  VA  77313 

■tiiidiM  mffiiFviF  iMffiGxnr  assn 

■ABT  BETH  SUUVAN.  923  15TH  ST.  imilASMNGIONK  20005 „        ._       _ 

MBBJB 

MJ9 

PMft  SUPUTD  ASSDOATFS  794<  UNVERSnY  TFRMQ  Ml  WASHMETON  DC  TOOK 

AMFRRFM  IT 

to  

MOD  SIAMDMOS  miFW  CORP                                    

to                                                     

■uu^EMEin  MPirivniENT  CD*P  OF  AMERCA,  ET  A(      

to 

■MMfFMEHT  l^nKI^   MT 

to 

JOMTlfASTERN  lESEANf))  RC 

SUTHFRliND  ASRNl  L  BRFNNAN  1666  1  STRFn  Ml  #100  MASMKIM  DC  TOBH 

PKKfSS  US  CONSUHnti  GROUP 

3«UB 

2.»174 

RQSnARK  SHHNFY,  SUTE  770  600  MUtVUM)  A«    at  WASNNCION  DC  70074                 

Mnow  WMnrr  of  famry  PHmvn 

MBBJI 

SMDIER  BEBUI  t  StRaOK.  CHID,  1000  IMORMS  JEFFERSON  SI .  Ml  #S«0  WMHCRII  K  !(N7      „„     „    

AMCn  NT 

to 

AttFRBAH  HOECMT  CDWOWTRM                

7,B»BB 

[tKt^»  tip                                                            .      . 

TROA  L  SRRR,  1619  HASSACHUSTTS  AVENUE.  Ml  NASHBCnM  DC  20036 _„ 

NATnul  AMFST  PiDOirTS  ASSN 

IJBB.(B 
S1.(B 

scon  R  SWRUNG.  SUTF  3R0  122  C  ST ,  Ml  WASHMETON  DC  70001                                  
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■■    ■' 
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IJBBJB 

TAGGART  t  ASSOCUTES.  1015  15TX  STREET  Ml.  #200  WASHMeiON  OC  2t0OS._                                _ 

to 

MMBOH  UMBATOBCS  MC 

to ,. 

TTIFPMDW  i  DATA  SYSTEMS,  NT 

Uf  TAIK.  lOO  MUrriAND  AVENUE,  Nl  •ASMHeTDN  DC  7000?                     
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Sm:  TAOtNHELM  3626  N  SIBMeiON  ST  AIUNODN  VA  77707                                       

$AVF  niM  5EnM(TY 

vnn 

IBEr>H  L  S  TEiofLi,  IROO  MtSSAOREFm  AffNUTW  #604  WASMEmi  DC  70aat 

FAM  nrniT  muHQi                                          

TEST  MRXETM6  GlOilP.  BC.  140  1  0EAR80RM  STRgT,  #910  CMCAGO  1  60(03 _ 

mm  UY  THATCNFR.  SOO  IIARVliM  AffNUI,  SW  RUJNHCIDN  DC  70074                       

AimrAII  FAM  MMFAil  FFD 

3.7SBJIB 

(BJ7 

MANGARP  P  DMIdDN.  411  SOUTH  CAHTOl  STRET  Jt  WASHM6TDN  DC  200O3 _ 

flifp  ^ETi|  t  IB  i;niTiTipnn;  q)in^»fTq«5-  i^r|  iggt 

MRBS  H  THORIAS,  1125  17TH  SIRtn.  Ml  WASHMtTON  OC  20036 

RiniMnMU.  UNCN  OF  OPEBAIBC  ENGMEERS 

7jBB« 
MBSJB 
7J4iN 
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THOWSON  I  mlHEU,  1120  VERWMT  AVENUE.  Ml,  #1000  WASMNCION  K  20(05 

COID  FBBSHH)  Sim  BAR  MSTnUIt     

tAlf  OFECES  OF  FREDIhOWSOH.  1919  PENNSTIVANH  AVENUE.  Ml.  #150  <MSRN6IDR  DC  2tBM .    .. 

COdRAl  STATES  SE  1  SN  AREAS  HEALTH.  NEUABE  1  PB6R)N  FUNDS 

to __      _    . 

miE^TINBffiUSE  flfCTRtr  (W 

3.seuB 

■ONFiTI   THOMOM  DNF  lANDMAM  Sq  .SIAHFOND  a  OHOI       

MOORE  MCCORttO  RESOURCES.  RC 



CWUUS  THONE.  400  CORN  HUSKR  PUUA  UNCOIN  RB  6(50( „                               .       _.._    .. 

ERnOOH  6  SEDBBTROM.  PC  (FOR  SAND  IMSIDQl  SYSTEMS,  BO... 

(aACTF  THnK    I715P«AMFI>   VAIFni74flt.5                  

«i  TMJRM   777  I4TM  ST    IM  WASMMETn  DC  70005 

NAinML  ASSN  or  REALTORS _     .  __. 

MCWVI  1   TMFR  1775  >  'tl    Ml  WASHRKTDH  DC  20((l 

UHtlED  FOOD  1  COMMERCIAL  NDRRERS  RIIl  UNHM 

S.4(LS2 
TJUM 

5(4.21 

IMMD  e  TODD  PO  Om  6.100  MJNTNenlM  «V  75771                                

MMANOCQALBC „_ ..      

»«  G  TOTM  740R  WANDA  mr  RFSm  VA  77091                                                 

RESTON  AOMSER  COMMRTEE        

JAY  a  TOWNUY  1156  NORTH  ROSTNER  AVENUE  CMRAGO  L  60(3B „..        „ 

SCNMNN  BCYCUCO 

l.mBB 
l.712.flB 
24J71.M 

t.2SU0 

THOMAS  1  TIABUCCD.  1533  mr  HAMPMRE  AVFIUF,  R«r  WASMETON  OC  TOiH              
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TRANSAFRCA,  545  ITH  STRFn.  SF.  #700  WASMMGTON  DC  70003                                             

29.79147 

»mu 
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TRANSWBIAtW  BBIITUTt  923  15TH  ST .  Ml  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

EUGENE  N  TRBRO.  9(17  ROSENSTEEl  AVENUE  SRVER  »R«IG  MO  20910 

STFRtr  mais  tr.                     

TRIRTFORPIRNr  lAND  17  WIMIST  SANFRANnniCA44in5                                     

14.433.00 

ANN  ni  SUITE  MO  1079  VERMONT  AVE    M  WASHMCTON  OC  70005                     
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MAX  TURNIPSEED.  1155  15TH  STRtO  PW   #611  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

W  GLENN  TUSSEY.  600  MARYLAND  *«   SW  WASWNCTON  DC  20024 _ 

OILMAN  UDELL.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHBKTON  DC  20006 

UMTED  FOW  t  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  NIU  UNCN.  1775  K  ST.  NW  WASHTNGTON  K  20006.. 

UNITED  FRESH  FRWT  t  VEGHABU  ASSN,  727  N  WASMNGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

R  THOMAS  VAN  ARSOALL.  1800  MASSTCHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

ROtARO  VAN  DEUREN,  111  E  WGCONSM  AVENUE.  NW.  #1100  MN.WAUKU  Wl  53202 

LAURA  VAN  EntN  CANNATA  311  FIRST  STRIH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

JOHN  A  VANCE.  1050  ITTHSTNW.  #1110  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


ROBERT  OARXE  VARAM.  1330  BURUNaON  STREH  EAST/BOX  460  HAMRTON  ONTARB  UN  3J5  MMM 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN.  PO  BOX  12M  ASHEBORO  NC  27204 

VERNER  LRPFERT  BERMURO  MCPHERSON  t  HAND.  CHID.  16(0  I  SIREH.  NW.  #1000  WASMMGION  K  20036.. 

to 

to _ 

to 

to 

to 

NCK  J  VOICHEFF.  2S09  I  SAN  MXUEl  PHOENR  U  S50I6.. 

VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RRARiRS  OF  AMERICA.  1319  F  ST.  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20004. 


VOLUNTEERS  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  HOSPOALS,  1625  EYE  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000(- 

MUCOS  VON  GORMAN.  1135  K  ST.  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

VOBYS  SATER  SEYMOUR  (  PEASE.  Il2t  L  STREH.  NW.  #1111  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  A  WAITS.  laOO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036 

WALD  HARXRAOER  t  ROSS.  1300  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


WUIAM  L  WARFIELD.  3900  W6C0NSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20016  — 

WASHMGTON  GAS  UGHT  CO.  1100  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20010 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ON  AFRCA.  110  MARYUWO  AVL.  NE  WASMMGTON  K  20002.. 
CURKE  R  WATSON.  655  BRWOWAV.  #425  DENVER  CO  10203 
PAUL  WECXSTEM.  SURE  504  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NE  WASMMGTON  K  20002.. 
THEODORE  F  WERC  1(00  MASSKHUSCTTS  AVENUt  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 — 

WRIIAM  B  WELSH.  1625  L  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

SNRUfY  H  WESTER.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #950  WASMMGTON  K  20005 

EUAN  WHARTON,  1701  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006... 
JOHN  C  WHITE.  SUITE  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE .  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20036.. 

AlIDN  W  WMTEHOUSE  JR  J750  NOUMD  BLDG  OiVEUNO  OM  44115 

MARSMAU  E.  WHniNION.  ^  600  1001  22ND  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 


DENMS  y  WHiniESEY,  WHimiSEY  (  CBRKN,  PC  21  DUPONT  CRCli.  #W1  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

WKXWNIE  LEWIS  GOIDMARK  6  SCHOOR.  500  MAYNARD  BLDG  SEATTU  WA  96104 

WILLIAMS  t  JENSEN.  PC.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    l«W  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  . 
to 
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AHOKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 
BIIHBUTDNAL  ASSN  OF  FRC  FCHIBB- 


nauonal  coua  of  farmer  cooPERAnKS. 

NATOML  EMPIOYH  BENEFITS  RET . 
NATOIAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

p«nc  GAS  ( afciRC  co 

DOFASOO.  MC... 

STBMMN  ODBP 

BROMN  I  ROOT.  BC.. 

BUDBHUIMU.  ANinMnERFEITMG  OOALmOR.- 


MM  D  (  CATHERNE  T  MACAIIHUR  FOUNOMHH.- 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  TW 
ORBN  SATHLITE  CORP. 
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PUBtlD  RCO  FEDERAL  AFFAB6  AOHBRSIMini- 

niAvatRSCORp - 

lURNU  BBOADCASIIHG  SYSTEM.  BC...- 
ATII 


GUYANA  ABIWAVJ  O0BP_ _ 

SEAGAn  COMMUNTY  DEVEIOMEKI COBP .. 

FARM  CBEDH  COUNOL -_ 

JAPAN  MDN  1  SIEE  EXPORTERS' ASSN-. 
FEDERAL  MIDHl  MORTGAGE  ASSN _ 


WESIUM>COMPMBES.BC. 


CENTER  FDR  UW  AM)  BWCAnM.  BC . 


\i&.  OHRSEAS  COOPERAIM  DEVBOPHBTI  CDMMmEE 

AMERCAN  FBI  OF  SIAH  COUNTY  (  MUNCBW.  BMUYEES- 

AMBRCAN  HE*IH  PIMMNG  ASSN. 

L  L  OU  PONT  OE  NaOUBS  (  00.  MC... 


COASTAL  COBP  (  CMCAGO  KBCANIU  EXHANGI- 

SIAMMBO  OR  00  (OHO) 

SIAIBABOr 

OOMUIZBIRANl 


)  OR  00  (OHO) . 

)  OR  CO  Imo)  .. 


neUC  ICALIH  HOSPIIAl  PBESaHKin  I  OBBOPMBII  JumanY- 

AlAND  CEMBIT  OOMPRirr „. 

AHBKAN  HOME  PBOOUCIS.. 


AMEBCAN  PHYaOLIMBMrr  ASSN.. 
BRBIOl-RraB.. 


C8ITUBY  21  REAL  ESTATE  ODBP- 


OGHA- 

COM  DBCO,  BC- 


coMMmH  FOB  anmm  aPKRiuBiB- 

COMHmH  FOB  PRUDENT  DeBajUUM 

CUSAII/HBSE  PWINBBBP 

D'ANCONA  tPRAUM _. 

OESOI  PROFESSCMU  COAUIOL. 

ESIEE  UOOa,  BC 

FOeMTairaB  AMBUW 
F«SI  BNI  SYSIBB.  BC. 


FKI  BOSTON  CORP... 

FREEHT  FOBNMOeS  MSmUIE- 

GENBMl  atCIRC  CO _ 

fflOAL  PORTUHD.  MC 

GRHMMBU.  1 OOMPAHY.  BC. 


MGHa  BXIAIDI  ASSBINCE  FDUNDAini- 

HOFRMmA  RXH 

HOUSIOH  BUOHMBH.  BC- 


RI  HIBBBmONAL  WNAGBBTI OORP... 

JOMWSON  t  jGHNSON.,- 

UMSa  CBBIT  OOBPORAIHN 


RBiOGG  COMPANY - 


BUY,  AmaiM,  HART  t  HAUMH-. 
■MUSE  "ii—i  00 


■BCX  t  00- 
MONOUIH  PQRIIANO  cam  COaMNV- 
HUSIANGFUaCOBPORAIIIN.. 


MTOHl  ASSN  OF  WIAia  COS- 


NAIIMAL  CABLE  lELEVBBN  ASSl  MC — 
NAIOML  OFFO  MIORNE  DEALOS  ASSN- 

MTOML  SOT  ORMK  ASSN 

MTORMIE  MSURAICE  OOMPAMES 

PARM.VZED  VEIBIANS  OF  AMERCA 

PlOCin  t  GAMBLL.. 


RHSBOMG  MDUSTRY  OF  AMERCA.  MC-. 

SOBMUUUGM  CO -.-. 

SOUTMUMO  ROYALTY  CO  . 


SOUIMNESIBM  PORTIANO  CEMBTI OOHPARY- 

SgUBB  COBPOBATION,-..,. - - 

STUDENT  LOAN  MANRETMG  ASSN. 

n«oo,BC 

ioSmcobp- 


BARRY  WUJAHS.  417  NEW  JERSEY  AVt.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

LAWRENCE  F  WILLIAMS.  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

MARGIE  R  WUJAMS.  415  2ND  ST .  NE  SUITE  300  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

PERRY  F  WILLIAMS.  225  MAM  ST  NEWMGION  O  06111 

H  GRAHAM  WILSON.  1330  BURUNGTON  SIREH  EAST/BOX  460  HAMRTON  ONTARIO  JN  3JS  CAMM.. 

RONALD  J  WHSON.  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20036 ...- 

JOSEPH  B  WINKELMANH,  777  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

WISHER  6  SCHWAR2.  900  17TH  ST^NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 


CLAUDIA  A  WITHERS,  2000  P  STREIt  NW,  #400  WASMMGION  K  20036 

DIANE  WOOORUfF  SUIT!  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WYMAN  BAUT^ER  ROTHNAN  UXHL I  SILBERT  SUITE  S80  600  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 

to 

to 

to - 

to 

MILAN  P  YAGER,  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ROBERTA  LYNN  YOUMANS.  509  C  STREH  NE  STANTON  PARK  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

JUDITH  A  YOUNG.  777  14TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

THANE  YOUNG  777  14TM  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MICHAEL  ZAOIRAC  PO  BOX  46(9  CLEARWATER  Fl  33518 

STEVEN  S  MLE/NCK,  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20049 


Ul  IHfPHONE  C0HMUNCAID6.  MC- 

UNNBBAl  FOODS  .  MC 

UNNBSnY  OF  MCMGAN  HOSPITALS 

USAA  FBMNQAL  SSMCE  CO -. 

WRJOE  FARR  I  GAUAGMER.. 


NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  RARJIOAD  PASSBCBB- 

SORAOUe _- 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS.. 

AMERCAN  RADH  REUY  LEAGUE.  MC.. 

DOFASCO.  MC. 

NATOIAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERAINES- 

NATOUL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS.. 

ENERGY  RECWERY  SYSTEMS.  MC- 

WDMBTS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND- 
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ASSOCMinN  OF  URBAN  UMVERSmES 

AMOCAN  BORa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 
AUTOMOnVE  DISMANnfRS  t  RECYC106  ASSM- 

BRBia  BAY  NAM  COBP. 

HUmiA.  MC 

RUMAVS.  MC . 


UMTED  FRESH  FRUn  t  VEGETABU  ASSN 

R06MAN.  RENO  (  CAVANAUGM  (FOR:  NATXMAL  HOUSMG  lAH  PRDJECT).. 

MTOWL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

MTOIAL  ASSOOAIBN  OF  REALTORS 

JACK  EOIERO  CORPORATION. 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS- 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thuiucond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death.— Proverlx  14:12. 

Eternal  God.  in  our  television  indoc- 
trinated culture  where  crimes  are  com- 
mittrd  pnd  solved  ir>  23  minutes,  we 
have  become  addicted  to  the  instanta- 
neous solution.  We  tend  to  measuire 
our  judgments  in  the  interest  of  inmie- 
diate  results  which  often  may  be  de- 
structive in  the  long  term.  Help  us. 
Eternal  Father,  to  take  the  long  look 
to  see  things  in  perspective.  Give  us 
grace  to  consider  the  destination  of 
the  way  we  take  rather  than  settle  for 
what  we  can  see  to  the  next  curve  or 
hill.  We  are  profoundly  grateful,  dear 
God.  for  the  long  view  of  our  Pound- 
ing Pathers  who,  despite  incredible 
pressures,  gave  us  a  way  which  we  still 
take  seriously  and  to  which  we  seek  to 
conform.  Save  us.  Lord,  from  pragma- 
tism which  would  settle  for  anything 
less  than  God's  best,  that  would  short 
circuit  truth  and  justice.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  Truth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Chaplain  again  for  his  re- 
marks, which  were  most  moving,  and 
on  a  particular  day  when  many  of  us 
have  come  from  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  which  was  a  very  marvelous 
experience. 

The  President  shared  with  us  his 
philosophy  and  his  feelings  about  this 
day,  and  it  was  a  very  impressive 
morning  of  the  National  Prayer 
BreakfEtst. 


SERMONS  ON  THE  HILL 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  have  print- 


ed in  the  Record  an  article  from  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
our  Chaplain.  It  is  a  very  excellent  ar- 
ticle. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  thank  the  Chair  for  that  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  81, 

1985] 

Snuoiis  OR  THE  Hnx  Beooki  a  T»*Bm«aK 

OP  Skmatk's  CHAPLAnr.  Rir.  Ricbakd  Hal- 

vxRSOR  Orrs  Ponrrs  Ackoss  ni  Pkateks; 

Am  Amkr  Faoii  thx  Prxss 

(By  David  Shrlbman) 

WASHUfGTOM.— Let  us  pray. 

"Save  us.  Lord,"  the  preacher  lays,  "from 
immaturity  that  cannot  handle  the  prestige 
of  high  office,  from  love  of  power  which 
breeds  abuse  and  arrogance  In  power  which 
corrupts." 

The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Halverson.  a  former 
vaudevilUan.  speaks  of  the  heavens  to  try  to 
bring  his  flock  down  to  earth. 

Mr.  Halverson  is  the  Senate  chaplain  and. 
not  so  incidentally,  one  of  the  shrewdest  ob- 
servers on  Capitol  Hill.  He  addrt— es  bis 
prayers  to  Ood.  but  they  often  seem  to  be 
sermons  on  the  Hill,  directed  at  bis  parish- 
loners. 

"Dear  Ood."  he  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
election-year  session  last  January,  "surprise 
even  senators  by  leading  them  through  a 
productive  legislative  session." 

BALM  FOB  THK  LOSKB8 

Two  months  later,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
half  the  senators  had  limped  ba(^  to  the 
chamber  after  decisive  losses  In  the  early 
presidential  primaries,  Mr.  Halverson  greet- 
ed them  with  a  poignant  prayer 

"We  pray  this  morning  for  the  senators 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  race  for  nom- 
ination." he  said.  "Be  real  to  them  in  their 
lonely,  questioning  hours.  Minister  to  what- 
ever need  they  experience  within.  Eapedally 
do  we  pray  for  their  wives,  who  probably 
suffer  more  than  their  husbands." 

And  as  the  vote  on  the  achool-prayer  issue 
approached,  he  prayed:  "Help  the  people  to 
understand.  Lord,  that  no  senator  is  against 
prayer  whatever  his  or  her  position  on  the 
issue."  A  few  days  later,  he  asked  Ood  to 
protect  his  Senate  flock  from  "aealous  advo- 
cates who  often  are  very  nasty  and  abusive." 

Mr.  EDalveraon,  who  was  the  minister  of 
the  Fourth  Preabyterian  Church  In  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  for  nearly  a  quarter-century,  has 
transformed  the  normally  invisible  chap- 
lain's post  into  one  of  Washington's  bully 
pulpits.  His  prayers  often  drew  humorous 
responses  from  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee, 
the  former  majority  leader,  who  would 
ask— only  partly  in  Jest— for  equal  time. 

"He  used  to  pray  for  the  President,  for 
Congress,  and  even  for  the  pages  and  tele- 
phone operators,"  says  Hi.  Baker,  now  a 
Washington  lawyer.  "But  the  day  he  started 


praying  for  the  tax  collectors,  I  told  him  he 
had  started  meddling." 

With  his  shock  of  white  hair  and  his 
domineering  presence,  Mr.  Halverson  is  one 
of  the  few  figures  in  the  capital  who  can  go 
over  the  bead  of  Congress  without  fear  of 
political  repercussions.  "Help  the  Senate  to 
avoid  superfluous  issues  that  retard  rather 
than  advance  progress, "  he  said  last  Febru- 
ary. Am  the  Senate  gathered  for  a  new  ses- 
sion recently,  he  prayed.  "May  the  pressure 
of  special  Interests  and  public  clamor  not 
have  priority  over  truth  and  Justice." 

Mr.  Halveraon's  appeal  is  bipartisan.  "In 
telling  us  not  to  be  so  pompous  around  here, 
be  lets  us  know  that  not  only  our  constitu- 
ents are  watching  what  we  do,"  says  Sen. 
John  Melcher,  the  Montana  Democrat. 

Mr.  Halverson.  who  is  the  60th  Senate 
ftiapiatn  isn't  the  first  to  find  inspiration  in 
the  events  of  the  day.  Jacob  Douche,  an 
Z^>i80opal  clergyman  who  was  chaplain  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  read  the  35th 
Paahn  when  told— wrongly,  it  turned  out^- 
that  the  British  had  fired  upon  Boston: 
"Let  them  be  turned  back  and  brought  to 
confusion  that  devise  my  hurt." 

Four  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Douche  again  led  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  prayer,  this  time  for  the 
survival  of  the  frail  young  nation.  "Look 
down  in  mercy,  we  beseech  Thee,  on  these 
our  American  states,  who  have  fled  to  Thee 
from  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,"  be  Intoned. 

In  the  beginning,  and  unto  this  day,  the 
notion  of  congressional  chaplains  has  gener- 
ated great  controversy. 

In  1774,  John  Jay  of  New  York  and  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  complained 
that  the  presence  of  CongregatimiaUsts. 
Presbyterians.  Anabaptists,  ^iscopalians 
and  Quakers  in  the  Continental  Congress 
made  a  single  prayer  impossible.  But 
Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts  put  an  end 
to  the  debate  when  he  responded.  "I  am  no 
bigot.  I  can  hear  prayers  from  a  man  of 
piety  and  virtue,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
friend  of  his  country." 

Four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  country  was  l>eing  torn 
apart  by  the  slavery  question  and  was  most 
in  need  of  divine  Intervention,  a  group  of 
congressmen  questioned  whether  s  legisla- 
tive chapin-in  "conflicted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  tended  to  prmnote  a 
union  of  church  and  state." 

In  our  own  time,  Mike  Royko,  the  icono- 
clastic Chicago  columnist,  wrote,  "If  you 
senators  and  your  6,000  staff  members  need 
somebody  to  hold  your  hand  or  pray  for 
you,  his  g52,000-a-year  salary  should  come 
out  of  your  own  pockets,  not  ours."  (Mr. 
Halverson's  salary,  which  is  set  by  the 
Senate,  now  has  risen  to  $61,887,  and  his 
House  coimterpart.  the  Rev.  James  D.  Ford, 
is  paid  >73,300  a  year.) 

The  Supreme  0>urt  in  1983,  however, 
upheld  the  "deeply  imbedded"  practice  of 
opening  legislative  sessions  with  prayer. 

Mr.  Halverson,  the  latest  Senate  chaplain, 
grew  up  among  the  50  wheat-farming  fami- 
lies of  Pingree,  N.D.,  sang  for  nickels  out- 
side a  pool  hall,  toured  the  West  with  a  Ca- 
nadian vaudeville  troupe  called  the  Wlnnee- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  iaienions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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peg  Kiddies  and  sought  glamour  In  the  stu- 
dios of  Hollywood.  But  a  dramatic  religious 
awakening  pushed  him  to  the  pulpit  rather 
than  the  stage. 

"I  think  of  myself  as  a  pastor  to  all  of  the 
Senate  and  their  families,  and  all  of  the 
staffs  and  their  families."  he  says.  "I  spend 
most  of  my  time  doing  pastoral  calls,  the 
way  other  clergymen  do." 

Those  calls  take  him  to  the  Senate  floor 
itself.  He  tries  to  sense,  as  he  put*  it.  "where 
people  are  hurting  and  where  there's  hostil- 
ity." A  theme  that  runs  through  his  prayers 
is  the  notion  that  senators  are  people,  too. 

"I  like  to  remind  them,"  he  says,  "to  be 
spouses  and  parents  when  they  go  home, 
not  senators." 

In  a  prayer  he  gave  a  year  ago,  he  offered 
a  stem  warning:  "Pressure,  tension,  urgency 
build,  and  it  is  easy  to  justify  neglecting 
spouses  and  children.  Help  us  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  no  adequate  substitute  for  a 
father  and  mother." 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  who  has  known  Mr. 
Halverson  for  three  decades,  and  who  or- 
chestrated his  appointment,  believes  that 
the  chaplain,  for  all  his  political  acumen,  is 
only  marginally  interested  in  politics.  "He  is 
interested  in  the  people  of  politics."  the 
Oregon  Republican  says.  "But  each  one  of 
us  has  felt  that  he  has  captured  an  insight 
on  the  issue  of  the  day.  vertializlng  it  in  a 
prayer." 

Mr.  Halverson  believes  his  parish  also  in- 
cludes the  congressional  press  corps,  and  he 
often  visits  the  press  gallery.  Sometimes  his 
invocations  even  have  journalistic  themes. 

"Help  the  press  and  the  media  not  to  be 
hardened  when  they  suffer  the  wrath  of 
those  who  resent  it  when  truth  is  exposed— 
or  by  the  hypocrisy,  caprice  and  weakness 
of  the  human  flesh,  remembering  that  they 
also  are  human."  he  said  last  year.  "Save 
them  from  cynicism  and  help  them  not  to 
impregnate  the  public  mind  with  seeds  of 
cynicism." 

To  which  we  add,  "Amen." 


(Mr. 
chair.] 


STAFFORD     assumed     the 


THANKS  TO  SENATOR 
STAFFORD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly thank  Senator  Staftord,  who 
now  occupies  the  chair.  He  is  certainly 
a  utility  man  today,  all  around,  touch- 
ing all  bases.  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  open  the  Senate,  and  I 
did  make  it.  I  thank  you  for  being 
available  and  your  kindness  indeed 
throughout  my  Senate  tenure  because 
you  have  been  the  chairman  of  my 
committee.  I  appreciate  your  being 
available.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  you. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  I»resident,  with 
that,  we  have  special  orders.  We  have 
10  minutes  for  the  minority  leader, 
and  he  is  represented  by  Senator 
Proxmire  this  morning. 

We  have  special  orders  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each,  and  there  are  a 
rather  lengthy  array  of  those— Sena- 
tors   Cochran,    Proxmire,    Specter, 


Bentsen,  Byrd,  Baucus,  Biden,  Brad- 
ley, Long,  Levin,  Riegle,  Hollings, 
Chiles,  Bingaman,  and  Boren. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  spe- 
cial orders  just  Identified,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  it  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
tiuTi  to  any  Executive  nominations 
which  may  be  cleared  for  action  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  a  rollcall  vote  if 
Cabinet-level  nominations  might  be 
cleared. 

I  can  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  what  we  can  share  with  you 
about  next  week. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROn  or  PHOCKDUHX  ON  TT7XSDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing morning  business  on  Tuesday, 
It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  turn  to  any  nominations  avail- 
able, possibly  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  to  be  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. Therefore,  a  rollcall  vote  at 
that  date  is  a  distinct  possibility. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  leader's  time  and 
yield  to  my  friend. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  4.  1985. 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  February  4.  1985.  for  a  pro 
forma  session  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No  business  will  be 
transacted  during  Monday's  session, 
Mr.  President. 

For  the  information  of  all  Senators, 
there  will  be  no  Friday  session  of  the 
Senate  this  week. 


ORDER       FOR       RECESS       FROM 

MONDAY        UNTIL        TUESDAY. 

FEBRUARY  5.  1985.  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 
FEBRUARY  5.  1985 

OROSX  rOR  THZ  RXCOOITmON  OF  CERTAIIf 
SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
Tuesday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  for  special  orders:  Senators  Spec- 
ter and  Proxmire.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  rOR  A  PERIOD  POR  THZ  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROtrriNZ  MORNINO  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  minority' 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved 
until  he  has  an  opportunity  to  use  It 
later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  just  say  to  the  Chair  that  I  have 
a  special  order,  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  a  special 
order,  and  whatever  order  the  Chair 
wishes  to  provide  for  is  fine  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran!  will  be  rec- 
ognized first. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fine. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  seeks  recognition,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  took 
a  special  order  and  discussed  a  recent 
article  written  by  three  distinguished 
defense  experts  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  on 
January  27. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine article  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  by  Senator  Proxmire  follow- 
ing his  remarks  which  appear  on  page 
S.  737  of  the  Record  on  January  29. 

I  read  those  remarks  and  I  had  read 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  which  was  written,  inciden- 
tally, by  Zblgniew  Brzezinski,  Robert 
Jastrow,  and  Max  Kampelman.  all  of 
whom  are  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  persons  with  an  im- 
pressive combination  of  experience 
and  scientific  competence. 


I  agree.  These  are  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  their  fields  of  science,  defense, 
and  diplomacy. 

I  was  impressed  with  their  article. 
Mr.  President,  because  it  set  out  in  a 
very  persuasive  way  an  argument  for 
support  of  the  defense  initiative  the 
President  advocated  in  his  1983  ad- 
dress when  he  first  called  attention  to 
the  proposal  he  was  making  for  a  pro- 
gram of  research  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  an  alternative  to  our 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, to  better  safeguard  the  security 
and  the  safety  of  our  United  States 
from  the  threat  of  strategic  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  poten- 
tial enemies. 

This  article  contains  a  very  detailed 
description  of  some  aspects  of  the 
technical  research  that  is  going  on.  It 
also  sets  forth  some  principles  that  are 
the  underlying  foundation  for  the 
hope  for  an  alternative  to  the  current 
doctrine  which  amounts  simply  to  a 
threat  to  retaliate  against  any  poten- 
tial enemy  who  might  consider  laimch- 
ing  a  nuclear  strike  against  the  United 
States. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article,  our 
search  for  security  up  until  this  point 
has  been  restricted,  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  to  designing  offensive 
weapons  to  deter  aggression  through  a 
fear  of  reprisal. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  most  Americans  probably  do  not 
realize,  or  did  not  before  the  President 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  coimtry 
to  this  serious  problem,  that  we  have 
no  defense  against  an  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union  which  would  utilize  its 
nuclear  arsenal  and  its  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  capabilities.  We 
have  absolutely  no  defense. 

One  other  factor  that  I  think  the 
American  people  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  in  this  entire  debate 
and  discussion  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  is  that  the  proposal  that  is 
being  made  and  which  is  now  being 
funded  by  the  Congress  for  research  is 
a  nonnuclear  defense  that  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  rely  upon 
something  other  than  just  a  threat  of 
reprisal  in  order  to  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  its  citizens  and  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  in  his  excellent  reci- 
tation of  the  facts,  comes  to  what  I 
think  is  a  conclusion  that  is  not  based 
on  the  record,  and  that  is  that  the 
writers  of  this  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  are  talking  about  a 
completely  different  kind  of  defense 
from  that  being  advocated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  everything 
the  President  has  said  in  every  in- 
stance about  the  strategic  initiative 
proposal.  But  what  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  look  upon  as  authoritative  in  this 
respect  is  the  pamphlet  that  has  been 
issued  by  the  White  House  entitled 
"The    Presidents    Strategic    Defense 


Initiative."  It  was  issued  on  January  3, 
1985.  Excerpts  were  published  on  that 
day  in  the  New  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  these  excerpts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts— The  President's  Strategic 
Depense  Initiative 

Washington.  January  3— Following  are 
excerpts  from  a  pamphlet  issued  today  by 
the  White  House  titled  "The  President's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  "; 

presidential  foreword 

Since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
every  President  has  sought  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  nuclear  destruction  by^  maintaining 
effective  forces  to  deter  aggression  and  by 
pursuing  complementary  arms  control 
agreements.  This  approach  has  worked.  We 
and  our  allies  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
nuclear  war  while  protecting  Western  secu- 
rity for  nearly  four  decades. 

Originally,  we  relied  on  balanced  defen- 
sive and  offensive  forces  to  deter.  But  over 
the  last  20  years,  the  United  States  has 
nearly  abandoned  efforts  to  develop  and 
deploy  defenses  against  nuclear  weapons,  re- 
lying Instead  almost  exclusively  on  the 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  We  accepted 
the  notion  that  if  both  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  able  to  retaliate  with  devastat- 
ing power  even  after  absorbing  a  first  strike, 
that  stable  deterrence  would  endure.  That 
rather  novel  concept  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  sensible  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Sovi- 
ets stated  that  they  believed  that  both  sides 
should  have  roughtly  equal  forces  and  nei- 
ther side  should  seek  to  alter  the  balance  to 
gain  unilateral  advantage.  Second,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  alternative.  The  state  of 
the  art  in  defensive  systems  did  not  permit 
an  effective  defensive  system. 

Today  both  of  these  basic  assumptions  are 
being  called  Into  question.  The  pace  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  buildup  has 
upset  the  balance  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
Importance  during  crises.  Furthermore,  new 
technologies  are  now  at  hand  which  may 
make  possible  a  truly  effective  non-nuclear 
defense. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  awe- 
some destructive  potential  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  must  seek  another  means  of  deter- 
ring war.  It  is  both  militarily  and  morally 
necessary.  Certainly,  there  should  be  a 
better  way  to  strengthen  peace  and  stabili- 
ty, a  way  to  move  away  from  a  future  that 
relies  so  heavily  on  the  prospect  of  rapid 
and  massive  nuclear  retaliation  and  toward 
greater  reliance  on  defensive  systems  which 
threaten  no  one. 

On  March  23.  1983.  I  announced  my  deci- 
sion to  take  an  important  first  step  toward 
this  goal  by  directing  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  Intensive  research  pro- 
gram, the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
aimed  at  eventually  eliminating  the  threat 
posed  by  nuclear-armed  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (S.D.I.)  is 
a  program  of  vigorous  research  focused  on 
advanced  defensive  technologies  with  the 
aim  of  finding  ways  to  provide  a  better  basis 
for  deterring  aggression,  strengthening  sta- 
bility, and  increasing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  The  S.D.I,  re- 
search program  will  provide  to  a  future 
President  and  a  future  Congress  the  techni- 
cal knowlege  required  to  support  a  decision 
on  whether  to  develop  and  later  deploy  ad- 
vanced defensive  systems. 


At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  the  negotiation  of  equal  and 
verifiable  agreements  which  bring  real  re- 
ductions in  the  power  of  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  both  sides.  To  this  end.  my  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
comprehensive  set  of  arms  control  propos- 
als. We  are  working  tirelessly  for  the  success 
of  these  efforts,  but  we  can  and  must  go  fur- 
ther in  trying  to  strengthen  the  peace. 

Our  research  under  the  Stategic  Defense 
Initiative  complements  our  arms  reduction 
efforts  and  helps  to  pave  the  way  for  creat- 
ing a  more  stable  and  secure  world.  The  re- 
search that  we  are  undertaking  is  consistent 
with  all  of  our  treaty  obligations.  Including 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

In  the  near  term,  the  SDI  research  pro- 
gram also  responds  to  the  ongoing  and  ex- 
tensive Soviet  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
effort,  which  includes  actual  deployments. 
It  provides  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any 
Soviet  decision  to  expand  its  ballistic  missile 
defense  capability  beyond  that  permitted  by 
the  ABM  Treaty.  And,  in  the  long  term,  we 
have  confidence  that  S.D.I,  will  be  a  crucial 
means  by  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  safely  agree  to  very 
deep  reductions,  and  eventually,  even  the 
elimination  of  ballistic  missiles  and  the  nu- 
clear weapons  they  carry. 

Our  vital  Interests  and  those  of  our  allies 
are  inextricably  linked.  Their  safety  and 
ours  are  one.  They.  too.  rely  upon  our  nucle- 
ar forces  to  deter  attack  against  them. 
Therefore,  as  we  pursue  the  promise  offered 
by  the  Strategic  E>efen8e  Initiative,  we  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  our  friends 
and  allies.  We  will  insure  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  future  decision  to  develop  and  deploy 
defensive  systems— a  decision  in  which  (»n- 
sultation  with  our  allies  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part— allied,  as  well  as  U.S.  security 
against  aggression  would  be  enhanced. 

Through  the  S.D.I,  research  program.  I 
have  called  upon  the  great  scienf  itic  talents 
of  our  country  to  turn  to  the  cause  of 
strengthening  world  peace  by  rendering  bal- 
listic missiles  impotent  and  obsolete.  In 
short.  I  propose  to  channel  our  technologi- 
cal prowess  toward  building  a  more  secure 
and  stable  world. 

THE  president's  VISION 

In  his  March  23  address  to  the  nation,  the 
President  described  his  vision  of  a  world 
free  of  Its  overwhelming  dependence  in  nu- 
clear weapons,  a  world  free  once  and  for  all 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  by  Itself,  cannot  fully  re- 
alize this  vision  nor  solve  all  the  security 
challenges  we  and  our  allies  will  face  in  the 
future;  for  this  we  will  need  to  seek  many 
solutions— political  as  well  as  technological. 
A  long  road  with  much  hard  work  lies  ahead 
of  us.  The  President  believes  we  must  begin 
now.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  takes 
a  crucial  first  step. 

The  basic  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  rests  upon  our  collective  abili- 
ty to  deter  aggression.  Our  nuclear  retalia- 
tory forces  help  achieve  this  security  and 
have  deterred  war  for  nearly  40  years.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  we  have  no  defense 
against  nuclear  ballistic  missile  attack.  And, 
as  the  Soviet  building  program  widens  the 
imbalance  in  key  offensive  capabilities,  in- 
troducing systems  whose  status  and  charac- 
teristics are  more  difficult  to  confirm,  our 
vulnerability  and  that  of  our  allies  to  black- 
mail becomes  quite  high.  In  the  event  deter- 
rence failed,  a  President's  only  recourse 
would  be  to  surrender  or  to  retaliate.  Nucle- 
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ar  retaliation,  whether  massive  or  limited, 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives. 

The  President  believes  strongly  that  we 
must  find  a  better  way  to  assure  credible  de- 
terrence. If  we  apply  our  great  scientific  and 
engineering  talent  to  the  problem  of  defend- 
ing against  ballistic  missiles,  there  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  future  Presidents  will 
be  able  to  deter  war  by  means  other  than 
threatening  devastation  to  tmy  aggressor— 
and  by  a  means  which  threatens  no  one. 

The  President's  goal,  and  his  challenge  to 
our  scientists  and  engineers,  is  to  identify 
the  technological  problems  and  to  find  the 
technical  solutions  so  that  we  have  the 
option  of  using  the  potential  of  strategic  de- 
fenses to  provide  a  more  effective,  more 
stable  means  of  keeping  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  secure  from  aggression  and 
coercion.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  many 
respected  scientists,  and  other  experts  be- 
lieve that,  with  firm  leadership  and  ade- 
quate funding,  recent  advances  in  defense 
technologies  would  make  such  defenses 
achievable. 

WHAT  IS  TRX  PRSSIDEIfT'S  STRATSCIC  OKTOfSE 
IHITIATIVB 

The  President  announced  his  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  in  his  March  23. 
1983,  address  to  the  nation.  Its  purpose  is  to 
identify  ways  to  exploit  recent  advances  in 
ballistic  missile  defense  technologies  that 
have  potential  for  strengthening  deter- 
rence— and  thereby  increasing  our  security 
and  that  of  our  allies.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  answer  a  number  of  fundamental 
scientific  and  engineering  questions  that 
must  be  addressed  before  the  promise  of 
these  new  technologies  can  Yx  fully  as- 
sessed. The  S.D.I,  research  program  will 
provide  to  a  future  President  and  a  future 
Congress  the  technical  lutowledge  necessary 
to  support  a  decision  in  the  early  1990's  on 
whether  to  develop  and  deploy  such  ad- 
vanced defensive  systems. 

As  a  broad  research  program,  the  S.D.I.  Is 
not  based  on  any  single  or  preconceived 
notion  of  what  an  effective  defense  system 
would  look  like.  A  number  of  different  con- 
cepts, involving  a  wide  range  of  technol- 
ogies, are  being  examined.  No  single  concept 
or  technology  has  been  identified  as  the 
best  or  the  most  appropriate.  A  number  of 
non-nuclear  technologies  hold  promise  for 
dealing  effectively  with  ballistic  missiles. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  technologies 
that  are  t>ecoming  available  today  may  offer 
the  possibility  of  providing  a  layered  de- 
fense—a defense  that  uses  various  technol- 
ogies to  destroy  attacking  missiles  during 
each  phase  of  their  flight. 

Some  missiles  could  be  destroyed  shortly 
after  they  launch  as  they  bum  their  engines 
and  boost  their  warheads  Into  space.  By  de- 
stroying a  missile  during  this  boost  phase, 
we  would  also  destroy  all  of  the  nuclear 
warheads  it  carries  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
case  of  ICBM's,  they  would  probably  t>e  de- 
stroyed before  leaving  the  territory  of  the 
aggressor. 

Next,  we  could  destroy  those  nuclear  war- 
heads that  survive  the  boost  phase  by  at- 
tacking them  during  the  post-boost  phase. 
Dviring  this  phase  we  would  target  the 
device  that  sits  on  top  of  the  missile  and  is 
used  to  dispense  its  warheads  while  it  is  in 
the  process  of  releasing  its  cargo.  By  de- 
stroying this  device,  the  post-txxMt  vehicle, 
we  can  destroy  all  the  warheads  not  yet  re- 
leased. 

Those  warheads  that  have  been  released 
and  survive,  travel  for  tens  of  minutes  in 
the  void  of  space  on  their  ballistic  trajector- 
ies towards  their  targets.  While  we  would 


now  have  to  locate,  identify,  and  destroy  the 
individual  nuclear  warheads  themselves, 
this  relatively  long  midcourse  phase  of 
flight  again  offers  us  time  to  exploit  ad- 
vanced technologies  to  do  Just  that. 

Finally,  those  warheads  that  survive  the 
outer  layers  of  defense,  could  t>e  attacked 
during  the  terminal  phase  as  they  approach 
the  end  of  their  ballistic  flight. 

The  concept  of  a  layered  defense  could  be 
extremely  effective  because  the  progressive 
layers  would  be  able  to  work  together  to 
provide  many  opportunities  to  destroy  at- 
tacking nuclear  warheads  well  before  they 
approach  our  territory  or  that  of  our  allies. 
An  opponent  facing  several  separate  layers 
of  defenses  would  find  it  difficult  to  rede- 
sign his  missiles  and  their  nuclear  warheads 
to  penetrate  all  of  the  layers.  Moreover,  de- 
fenses during  the  t>oost.  post-tx>ost  and  mid- 
course  phases  of  ballistic  missile  flight  make 
no  distinction  in  the  targets  of  the  attacking 
missiles— they  simply  destroy  attacking  nu- 
clear warheads,  and  in  the  process  protect 
people  and  our  country.  The  combined  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  defense  provided  by  the 
multiple  layers  need  not  provide  100  percent 
protection  In  order  to  enhance  deterrence 
significantly.  It  need  only  create  sufficient 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  a  potential  ag- 
gressor concerning  his  ability  to  succeed  in 
the  purposes  of  his  attack.  The  concept  of  a 
layered  defense  certainly  will  help  do  this. 

There  have  l>een  considerable  advances  In 
technology  since  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense were  first  developed  in  the  IMO's.  At 
the  time  the  ABM  Treaty  was  signed  (1972). 
ballistic  missile  defense  prospects  were 
largely  confined  to  the  attacking  nuclear 
warheads  during  the  terminal  phase  of  their 
flight  using  nuclear-tipped  Interceptor  mis- 
siles. Since  that  time,  emerging  technologies 
offer  the  possibility  of  non-nuclear  options 
for  destroying  missiles  and  the  nuclear  war- 
heads they  carry  in  all  phases  of  their 
flight.  New  technologies  may  be  able  to 
permit  a  layered  defense  by  providing:  sen- 
sors for  Identifying  and  tracking  missiles 
and  nuclear  warheads:  advanced  ground  and 
spacebome  Interceptors  and  directed  energy 
weapons  to  destroy  both  missiles  and  nucle- 
ar warheads:  and.  the  technology  to  permit 
the  command,  control  and  communications 
necessary  to  operate  a  layered  defense. 

Effective  defenses  against  ballistic  mlssUes 
have  potential  for  enhancing  deterrence  In 
the  future  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  they 
could  significantly  increase  an  aggreasor's 
uncertainties  regarding  whether  his  weap- 
ons would  penetrate  the  defenses  and  de- 
stroy our  missiles  and  other  military  tar- 
gets. It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  to  predict  his  own  vulnerabil- 
ity in  the  face  of  such  uncertainties.  An  ag- 
gressor will  be  much  less  likely  to  contem- 
plate Initiating  a  nuclear  conflict,  even  In 
crisis  circumstances,  while  lacking  confi- 
dence In  his  ability  to  succeed. 

Such  uncertainties  also  would  serve  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  Incentive  for  first 
strike  attack.  Modem,  accurate  ICBM's  car- 
rying multiple  nuclear  warheads— If  de- 
ployed in  sufficiently  large  numbers  relative 
to  the  size  of  an  opponent's  force  structure, 
as  the  Soviets  have  done  with  their  ICBM 
force— could  be  used  in  a  rapid  first  strike  to 
undercut  an  opponent's  ability  to  retaliate 
effectively.  By  significantly  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  ability  of  ballistic  missiles  to 
attach  military  forces  effectively,  and  there- 
by rendering  them  Impotent  and  obsolete  as 
a  means  of  supporting  aggression,  advanced 
defenses  could  remove  this  potential  major 
source  of  Instability. 


Finally.  In  conjunction  with  air  defenses, 
very  effective  defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles could  help  reduce  or  eliminate  the  ap- 
parent military  value  of  nuclear  attack  to 
an  aggressor.  By  preventing  an  aggressor 
from  destroying  a  significant  portion  of  our 
country,  an  aggressor  would  have  gained 
nothing  by  attacking  in  the  first  place.  In 
this  way,  very  effective  defenses  could 
reduce  substantially  the  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar conflict. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  In  this  New  York 
Times  article  containing  the  excerpts. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  notice  the 
goal  that  is  identified  that  we  hope  to 
reach  through  the  research  that  is  un- 
derway. It  says: 

The  President's  goal,  and  his  challenge  to 
our  scientists  and  engineers,  is  to  identify 
the  technological  problems  and  to  find  the 
technical  solutions  so  that  we  have  the 
option  of  using  the  potential  of  strategic  de- 
fenses to  provide  a  more  effective,  more 
stable  means  of  keeping  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  secure  from  aggression  and 
coercion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  this  because  some  who  are  de- 
bating the  issue  are  now  trying  to 
focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  some 
experts  are  saying  that  we  need  an  on- 
point  kind  capability  to  Intercept  mis- 
siles; that  this  is  what  our  goal  is;  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  talking  about  a  layered 
system  of  defenses.  There  are  argu- 
ments being  advanced  now  about  the 
cost  of  such  a  program:  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  $60  billion  program  or  a  $126  bil- 
lion program;  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gram is  really  designed  to  protect  our 
cities  or  great  population  centers;  does 
it  extend  to  a  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Europe  or  does  it  not;  is  it  de- 
signed to  protect  Just  our  deterrant, 
our  own  missile  forces,  our  own  capa- 
bility to  retaliate? 

These  are.  of  course,  subjects  that 
do  need  discussion  and  debate,  but  I 
am  suggesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  advanced  concerns  are  advanced. 
It  Is  premature  now  to  start  arguing 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
deploy  this  kind  of  system  or  whether 
another  kind  of  system  is  feasible  eco- 
nomically or  technically. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  what  is 
important  is  to  commit  ourselves  as  a 
government  to  searching  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  present  madness— the 
madness  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, which  is  a  way  of  saying  that  if 
an  enemy  of  ours  decides  to  destroy 
U.S.  cities,  then  we  will  destroy  the 
cities  of  that  country  that  sends  its 
missiles  across  our  soil.  And  that  is  all 
there  is  that  we  have  to  offer  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  no  defense,  it  is 
frightening,  and  citizens  are  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  exchange, 
which  is  what  we  are  promising  them 
as  their  national  security  Lf  we  are  at- 
tacked. And  that  is  what  we  are  prom- 
ising any  potential  enemy. 

I  am  glad  the  President  has  led  us  to 
this  point  where  we  have  agreed  to 


provide  funding  for  research.  This 
year  it  is  $1.4  billion.  Our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations  ap- 
proved $1.6  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
I  was  convinced  that  would  be  a  good 
investment,  and  I  still  am.  In  the 
budget  that  will  be  sent  up  next  week 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  asked  by  the 
President  to  provide  some  additional 
funding.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it 
will  be.  I  am  guessing  something  In  the 
area  of  $3  billion.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Congress  will  approve.  I  hope  we 
approve  an  amount  that  will  be  ade- 
quate to  keep  this  program  of  research 
under  way  so  that  we  can  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  are  being 
advanced  now  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ments against  the  effort. 

That  is  my  point  of  criticism.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  that  Senators  such 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  others  are  questioning 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  feasi- 
ble later  on  to  deploy  one  kind  of 
system  or  another,  but  that  is  the  ar- 
gument now  for  either  abandoning  or 
reducing  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
or  in  some  way  trying  to  sidetrack  the 
very  real  and  unportant  work  that  is 
under  way  now  to  seek  a  safer  means 
of  defense  and  safer  way  to  protect 
the  security  of  American  citizens. 

Last  October,  I  was  invited  to  write 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  by  one  of 
the  newspapers  in  my  State.  I  did  on 
October  2.  1984.  I  provided  the  Meridi- 
an Star,  in  Meridian.  MS.  with  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  that  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strategic  Defense 
(Thad  Cochran.  U.S.  Senate) 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recently  approved  spending  $286.6  billion 
for  national  defense  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  began  October  1.  This  Is  the  largest 
amount  for  defense  ever  approved  by  our 
Committee. 

It  is.  however,  some  $18  billion  less  than 
the  President  requested. 

I  don't  know  anyone  who  really  feels  com- 
fortable discussing  the  Immense  cost  of  na- 
tional security.  It  is  a  budget  item  that  even 
the  most  zealous  warriors  would  like  to  see 
at  a  lower  level  and  still  be  responsive  to  the 
threat  and  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  facts  are  disquieting.  We  have  no  de- 
fense against  the  nuclear  arsenal  that  has 
been  assembled  and  deployed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  decided 
by  our  national  leaders  that  the  most  effec- 
tive defense  for  us  was  an  arsenal  of  our 
own  that  would  give  us  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying any  nation  that  might  attack  us. 

This  nuclear  doctrine  came  to  be  known  as 
Mutually  Assured  Destruction.  Any  nation 
that  sought  to  destroy  or  inflict  damage  on 
us  could  be  assured  that  the  same  damage 
or  destruction  would  be  meted  out  in  return. 

An  essential  element  in  this  doctrine  Is 
the  ability  to  survive  a  first  strike  by  an 
enemy  and  then  be  able  to  retaliate. 


Many  in  Congress  are  arguing  against 
modernizing  our  nuclear  arsenal  to  guaran- 
tee its  survivability.  For  most,  the  reason 
stated  in  their  argument  is  the  exhorbitant 
expense. 

The  MX  missile  deployment  proposed  by 
the  President  contemplates  100  new  mis- 
siles, but  Congress  is  reducing  that  to  21 
and  stretching  out  the  deployment  period, 
making  the  whole  program  suspect.  It  may 
never  get  done. 

Compare  that  with  the  deployment  by  the 
Soviets  of  its  new  missile  forces.  These  in- 
clude an  ICBM  force  of  818  large  modem 
missiles  which  carry  over  six  thousand  war- 
heads, and  almost  400  SS-20s,  their  interme- 
diate range  missiles.  The  latter  can  be  con- 
verted to  long  range  missiles  very  easily. 

The  ICBM  force  U  protected,  with  half  of 
their  silos  having  been  rebuilt  and  hard- 
ened, while  none  of  ours  has  been. 

Despair  could  be  our  understandable  re- 
sponse to  this  information.  But  it  Is  not  the 
best  response. 

My  hope  is  that  we  will  reexamine  the 
concept  of  no  defense.  There  has  to  be  a 
more  logical  and  less  expensive  strategy  for 
our  future  on  earth  than  the  threat  to 
slaughter  any  enemy  who  decides  to  slaugh- 
ter us. 

I  admit  the  strategy  has  worked  so  far. 
We  have  not  been  attacked.  But.  in  the  past 
our  arsenal  has  been  the  best  available.  The 
expense  didn't  seem  to  matter  so  much. 
Now  we  see  forces  at  work  in  the  country 
and  in  our  government  that  make  it  doubt- 
ful to  me  that  we  can  sustain  the  effort  to 
keep  up  in  the  modem  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  alternative  may  be  strategic  defense. 
In  the  bill  we  have  Just  approved  in  my 
committee  on  defense  appropriations  over 
$1.6  billion  is  allocated  for  research  that  will 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  sden- 
tlflcally  possible  to  develop  a  defense 
against  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  some  leading  scientists  and  de- 
fense experts  who  are  confident  this  can  be 
done.  If  they  are  right,  and  I  hope  they  are. 
we  could  then  press  the  Soviets  to  renegoti- 
ate the  Anti  Ballistic  MlssUe  treaty  of  the 
1960s  and  move  into  a  much  safer  and  less 
expensive  relationship  than  we  have  seen 
develop  over  these  past  twenty  years  of  es- 
calating nuclear  power. 

Modem  technology  offers  the  hope  that 
security  and  arms  control  don't  have  to 
depend  solely  on  a  written  agreement  with 
an  enemy  who  can't  be  trusted.  It  may  hold 
the  key  to  unlocking  the  door  to  a  better 
and  brighter  future  for  all  mankind. 

The  President  urged  the  Congress  to 
embark  on  this  Important  effort,  and  when 
he  did  he  asked  us.  'Would  it  not  be  better 
to  save  lives  than  to  avenge  them?"  I  think 
it  would. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  My  conclusion  at 
that  time.  Mr.  President,  and  it  re- 
mains the  same  today,  was  that  there 
is  compelling  evidence  to  show  that 
modem  technology,  today's  technolo- 
gy, offers  the  hope  that  security  and 
arms  control  do  not  have  to  depend 
solely  on  a  threat  to  annihilate  a  po- 
tential enemy,  or  a  written  agreement 
with  an  enemy  who  cannot  be  trusted. 
But  technology  offers  the  hope  that 
we  can  imlock  the  door  to  a  brighter 
and  better  future,  safer  for  not  only 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  but 
for  all  mankind.  When  he  asked  the 
Congress  to  embark  on  this  research 


project  and  support  it,  the  President 
said,  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  save 
lives  than  to  avenge  them?" 

I  think  it  would  be. 

Everybody  wants  to  stop  the  arms 
race.  I  want  it  to  stop.  Some  are 
saying,  "Well,  let  us  Just  stop  it  now." 

Well,  that  is  fine,  but  we  are  not  the 
only  people  in  the  race.  We  cannot 
Just  say  to  the  Soviet  Union.  "Let  us 
stop  running  along  this  track,"  and 
expect  that  they  will  stop.  Our  experi- 
ence In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  time  has  shown  us  that  things 
Just  do  not  work  that  way  In  real  life. 
While  "nuclear  freeze"  sounds  appeal- 
ing, and  "stop  the  arms  race  cold  and 
stop  it  now"  sounds  appealing,  we 
better  be  careful  that  we  do  not  substi- 
tute a  slogan  for  true  security. 

That  is  my  point,  Mr.  President.  We 
need  to  conduct  this  research  and  do  it 
in  an  aggressive  way,  making  available 
the  funds  that  we  can  now  to  see  If 
there  is  not  a  better  alternative. 

Just  yesterday  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  there  was  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Vermont  Royster  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  think  it  is  a  nice  conclusion  to  my 
remarks  today  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
F*resldent,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  at  this 
ix)lnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRunoHG  Tunics  Om 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

"8T/UI  WARS"  OB  MADNESS? 

One  lesson  from  mankind's  long  history  of 
wars  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per- 
fect defense  against  a  determined  foe.  FVom 
shields  to  castles  and  moats  to  the  Maglnot 
line,  all  have  failed  before  the  ingenuity  of 
man  at  the  making  and  use  of  weapons. 

So  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism  Is  In 
order  about  the  new  defense  shield  against 
space  missiles  that  President  Reagan  talks 
of  developing.  Dubt)ed  "Star  Wars  "  by  some 
unknown  Journalist  (probably  a  headline 
writer),  it  contemplates  advancing  technolo- 
gy to  the  point  where  incoming  missiles, 
atomic  or  otherwise,  can  be  shot  down 
before  they  reach  the  U.S. 

There  are  a  lot  of  "Ifs"  In  this  program  In 
its  present  state.  For  one.  the  technology  is 
not  yet  developed.  There  must  be  not  only 
the  capability  of  using  lasers  to  shoot  them 
down  but  also  the  ability  to  instantly  detect 
the  hostile  missiles  and  then  properly  aim 
and  fire  the  Intercepting  weapons. 

Then  there  is  the  cost,  at  present  beyond 
measuring,  of  developing  the  system.  Esti- 
mates run  to  many  bUlions.  And  nobody 
knows  how  long  it  would  take. 

These  are  valid  reasons  for  skepticism,  for 
thinking  Mr.  Reagan's  idea  is  a  sort  of  pie  in 
the  sky.  There  are  even  reasons  for  moving 
carefully  before  trying  to  launch  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

But  there  are  other  objections  raised, 
both  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
are.  to  say  the  least,  puzzling.  Some  here 
object  that  the  system  won't  assure  us  per- 
fect protection  against  Soviet  atomic  mis- 
siles, which  is  doubtless  true,  and  argue  that 
therefore  it's  not  worth  trying. 
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A  peculiar  objection,  surely.  A  bronze 
shield  against  hostile  spears  was  certainly 
better  than  nothing.  Castles  and  moats  did 
save  the  inhabitants  on  many  occasions:  at 
the  very  least  they  forced  attacliers  to 
strain  their  resources.  A  less  than  perfect 
defense  is  better  than  none. 

The  objections  from  the  Soviets  are 
hardly  surprising:  they  object  to  everything. 
Possibly  misled  by  that  phrase  "Star  Wars" 
with  its  impression  of  weapons  rained  down 
from  space,  they  want  the  as-yet-unattained 
system  included  in  the  arms  talks.  Com- 
plained one  Soviet  official  after  Geneva: 
"Whenever  our  side  tried  to  learn  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  American  space-arms  program, 
Mr.  Shultz  tried  to  answer  with  vague  gen- 
eralities and  unhelpful  lectures." 

I  don't  lenow  about  the  unhelpful  lectures 
but  the  "vague  generalities"  were  necessary. 
Neither  Mr.  Shultz  nor  anyone  else  luiows 
anything  else  at  this  point. 

Nonetheless,  the  real  worry  in  the  Soviet 
mind  isn't  hard  to  figure  out.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  build  an  effective  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles  (note  the  use  of  that  sub- 
junctive "were"),  that  would  certainly  pose 
problems  for  the  Soviet  military.  In  that 
case  they  couldn't  launch  a  missile  attacic 
with  much  hope  of  success.  Or,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  gridiron,  a  good  defense  is  a 
strong  offense.  You  can't  win  if  you  can't 
score. 

Consequently,  if  the  U.S.  were  to  develop 
a  good  defensive  system  it  would  also,  in 
that  sense,  be  a  handicap  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  that  reasoning  it's  wrong  for 
the  U.S.  to  try  to  develop  defensive  weap- 
ons. That  strikes  me  as  about  on  a  par  with 
saying  that  bullet-proof  shields  for  bank 
clerks  threaten  bank  robbers. 

You  can  understand,  then,  why  you  can 
expect  Mr.  Gromyko  to  keep  demanding 
that  this  "Star  Wars"  system  either  be 
shared  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  included  In 
any  arms-limitation  treaty.  If  the  Soviets 
can't  have  it  we  shouldn't  either.  Gives  an 
unfair  advantage. 

There's  another  objection  I've  heard  to 
tieginning  the  technological  exploration  of 
this  missUe  defense,  this  time  not  from  the 
Soviet  side  but  from  our  own. 

This  objection  begins  by  accepting  the 
idea  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  s  com- 
plete and  perfect  defense.  What's  called 
"Star  Wars"  is  not  some  new  single  magic 
weapon  or  even  a  technological  iiuiovation 
on  an  existing  one.  Rather,  it's  a  system,  the 
putting  together  of  lasers,  computers  and 
other  technology  to  work  in  combination  to 
locate  and  shoot  down  incoming  missUes. 
Lots  of  room  for  lots  of  glitches. 

To  some,  that  makes  Mr.  Reagan's  idea  an 
impossible  dream  of  protecting  the  entire 
U.S.  from  incoming  missiles,  should  such 
ever  arrive.  The  best  we  could  hope  for 
would  be  a  system  limited  to  protecting  mili- 
tary installations,  and  even  those  not  com- 
pletely. The  rest  of  the  country  would  be 
left  unprotected.  To  those  of  that  mind  that 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  argument  here,  you  see.  Is  that  if  ev- 
erything can't  be  protected  nothing  should 
be.  Hence  the  whole  project  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

I  find  this  the  most  puzzling  of  all  objec- 
tions. It's  about  like  objecting  to  sandbags 
before  a  defensive  redoubt  because  some 
enemy  shells  penetrate  them.  Or  as  if  in 
World  War  II.  British  fighter  planes  should 
have  stayed  on  the  ground  because  some 
German  bombers  got  through  anyway  and 
wreaked  havoc  below. 

I  will  admit  to  some  skepticism  myself 
that  we  can  develop  a  security  shield  to  de- 


stroy missiles  before  they  reach  their  tar- 
gets here.  The  technology  for  it  lies  far  in 
the  future.  If  ever.  Even  Mr.  Reagan  holds  it 
as  a  "hope,"  not  a  promise. 

I  am  mindful,  though,  that  it  may  be  a 
last  best  hope.  P^r  without  it  we  are  left 
only  with  the  present  defense  strategy  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction,  that  if  tens  of 
millions  of  our  people  are  destroyed  in  an 
atomic  war,  our  only  recourse,  as  Mr. 
Reagan  restated  it  the  other  day.  is  to 
threaten  tens  of  millions  of  our  enemies. 

So  for  all  the  difficulties  in  realizing  the 
dream.  I.  for  one.  will  choose  the  hope  of 
"Star  Wars"  to  the  MADness  of  the  present. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  I  was  on  the  floor  when  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  made  his 
presentation.  He  states  the  case  very 
well,  about  the  best  I  have  heard  it 
stated.  Needless  to  say,  I  disagree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  conclusion 
but  I  have  great  admiration  for  his 
eloquence  and  logic. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  powerful  case 
for  a  very  weak  position. 


POINT  DEFENSE:  A  DECEPTIVE 
ROAD  TO  STAR  WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  as  well  as 
many  outside  have  strongly  criticized 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  or  Star 
Wars,  the  Reagan  administration's 
antiballistic  missile  program.  The  po- 
tential trillion  dollar  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  fact  that  it  shoves  the  arms 
race  into  a  new  dimension  in  space, 
and  the  clear  violation  of  the  Senate 
ratified  ABM  Treaty  that  the  program 
would  require  have  probably  created  a 
congressional  majority  in  opposition 
to  this  program.  Perhaps  not,  but  I 
think  it  probably  has.  But  the  admin- 
istration has  a  strategy  available  for 
overcoming  this  opposition.  The  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  for  the 
next  year  or  two  the  Star  Wars  Pro- 
gram will  only  require  $2  or  $3  billion 
a  year  for  research  and  development. 
Over  the  next  5  years  the  total  cost  of 
R&D  is  expected  to  approach  $25  bil- 
lion. The  really  big  trillion  dollar  pro- 
duction and  deployment  cost  lies 
ahead  in  the  1990's  and  later. 

Of  course,  anybody  who  thinks  we 
will  have  solved  the  deficit  problem  by 
the  1990's  is  very,  very  optimistic  and 
if  we  come  on  with  Star  Wars,  a  tril- 
lion-dollar program  at  that  point, 
there  is  no  way  it  will  solve  it. 

The  administration  implies  that  the 
Congress  can  Juimp  off  that  bridge 
when  it  comes  to  it,  if  it  seems  wise  at 
the  time.  To  justify  the  short-term  rel- 
atively low-level  spending,  the  admin- 


istration argues  that  while  Star  Wars 
may  or  may  not  be  an  eventual  benefi- 
ciary, the  R&D  now  being  conducted 
will  help  us  combat  an  aggressive 
Soviet  antisatellite  program  with  our 
own  antisatellite  system.  Of  course,  as 
the  Congress  appropriates  that  $25  bil- 
lion, it  builds  a  steadily  increasing 
vested  interest  lobbying  dependency 
that  will  provide  a  major  push  for  full 
Star  Wars  funding. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Arms  Con- 
trol Today,  Jonathan  Stein,  an  expert 
in  strategic  studies  and  the  author  of  a 
recent  book  entitled  "From  H  Bomb  to 
Star  Wars,"  describes  a  second  clever 
strategy  we  can  expect  the  administra- 
tion to  pursue  to  eventually  secure  the 
Star  Wars  funding  that  today  prob- 
ably could  not  command  the  congres- 
sional majority  it  will  need.  Stein  con- 
tends that  the  administration  may  be 
paving  the  way  for  Star  Wars  by  work- 
ing for  a  much  more  limited,  less 
costly,  and  superficially  more  realistic 
goal:  the  protection  of  ICBM  sites  and 
control  centers.  Indeed,  the  Defense 
Department  has  contended  in  its  pub- 
lication: "Defense  Against  Ballistic 
Missiles"  that  their  new  technology: 

Can  provide  a  basis  for  choosing  specific, 
partial  missile  defense  systems  to  be  de- 
ployed by  the  early  1990's.  Such  partial  sys- 
tems could  defend  perhaps  a  few  critical  tar- 
gets especially  against  smaller  attacks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  fine  article 
that  I  put  into  the  Record  by  Brze- 
zinski,  Jastrow,  and  Kampelman  takes 
that  position. 

The  DOD  goes  on  to  argue. 

Even  in  a  much  larger  attack  the  limited 
effectiveness  of  a  partial  system  could  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  deterrence  by 
depriving  the  enemy  planner  of  reliable 
military  results  of  his  attack. 

Stein  argues  that  this  seductive  rea- 
soning can  lead  the  coimtry  down  the 
path  to  the  trillion  dollar  Star  Wars 
deployment.  And  even  if  it  does  not,  it 
will  involve  us  in  a  repudiation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  the  Senate  ratified 
by  an  88-to-2  vote  in  1972.  Further- 
more, the  point  defense  is  no  more  re- 
alistic than  Star  Wars.  First,  it  will 
discourage  arms  control  and  lead  to  an 
intense  and  unstable  arms  race. 
Second,  it  will  not  work.  For  example, 
Stein  points  out  that: 

The  most  logical  and  likely  Soviet  re- 
sponse would  be  to  expand  their  nuclear 
forces  and  restructure  them  to  Implement  a 
strategy  of  defense  suppression.  The  Soviets 
could  deliver  precursor  waves  off  reentry  ve- 
hicles to  eliminate  most  of  the  point  system 
through  saturation.  This  would  be  followed 
by  a  much  heavier  ICBM  and  SLBM  as- 
sault. 

Stein  argues  that  the  Soviets  could 
also  respond  with  maneuverable  re- 
entry vehicles  that  can  change  their 
flight  paths  and  frustrate  even  sulapt- 
Ive  preferential  point  defense.  With  a 
maneuverable  reentry  vehicle  the  de- 
fense cannot  calculate  the  impact 
point  in  time  to  intercept  it.  F^irther- 


more.  cruise  missiles,  bombers,  and 
submarines  could  penetrate  the  point 
defense  system  just  as  readily  as  they 
•ould  penetrate  a  comprehensive  Star 
Wars  system. 

And  everybody.  Mr.  President, 
agrees  that  there  is  no  defense  Star 
Wars  would  have  against  a  cruise  mis- 
sile which  hugs  the  ground  and,  of 
course,  has  no  trajectory  to  shoot  at. 

Stein  deals  point  defense  the  real 
coup  de  grace  when  he  points  out  that 
even  if  the  technology  of  the  system 
should  work,  the  Soviets  not  the 
United  States  would  be  the  eventual 
big  winners.  Obviously,  we  could  not 
keep  such  a  technology  exclusively 
ours  for  very  long. 

The  whole  history  of  the  arms  race 
has  been  that  our  initial  technological 
achievements  have,  within  a  brief 
period  of  months  or  a  few  years,  been 
copied  by  the  Soviets.  When  both  sides 
have  a  point  defense,  who  would  have 
the  advantage?  The  answer  is  loud  and 
clear.  Since  the  Soviets  have  75  per- 
cent of  their  deterrent  in  fixed  land 
based  missiles  and  we  have  only  25 
percent  of  ours  in  that  presently  vul- 
nerable mode,  and  since  the  point  de- 
fense would  primarily  protect  specific, 
fixed  missile  launching  sites,  the  big 
winner  in  this  kind  of  an  arms  race 
would  be  the  Soviet  Union  by  an  em- 
phatic 3-to-l  score. 

Stein  concludes  his  analysis  of  the 
point  defense  system  with  this  dire 
warning: 

Each  superpower  would  worry  that  the 
others  point  defense  could  be  quickly  up- 
graded to  area  defense.  In  a  crisis  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
pressure  to  strike  first  might  increase.  Each 
nation  might  fear  that  his  opponent  was 
planning  to  breakout  to  area  defense, 
launch  a  first  strike,  then  rely  on  its  up- 
graded defense  to  deal  with  a  weakened  re- 
sponse. With  both  sides  having  such  a  fear, 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  through  accident 
or  loss  of  control  would  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Jonathan  B.  Stein  from 
Arms  Control  Today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Arms  Control  Today.  November 

1984] 

(Jonathan  B.  Stein) 

Point  Defense 

Since  the  launching  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  1983, 
the  press  and  public  have  tended  to  focus  on 
only  one  aspect  of  SDI— space-based  de- 
fense, or  "star  wars. "  During  the  last  debate 
of  the  last  presidential  campaign,  for  exam- 
ple, the  candidates  disagreed  strongly  over 
star  wars  without  mentioning  any  other 
aspect  of  strategic  defense.  Much  of  the 
media  coverage  of  SDI  before  the  debate 
also  equated  the  Administration's  strategic 
defense  program  with  space-based  defenses. 

The  focus  on  star  wars  is  understandable. 
President  Reagan  launched  SDI  In  a  speech 
calling  for  defensive  weapons  to  "save  lives 


rather  than  avenge  them."  His  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  prominent  national  secu- 
rity officials  have  often  given  the  impres- 
sion that  SDI  and  star  wars  were  identical. 
In  response,  most  of  the  criticism  of  SDI.  to 
date,  has  focused  on  its  space-based  compo- 
nents. 

Though  understandable,  the  concentra- 
tion on  star  wars  alone  could  be  dangerous. 
A  very  worrisome  part  of  SDI— point  de- 
fense—is not  receiving  the  attention  it 
should.  As  a  result,  point  defense  has  gained 
some  acceptance  as  the  "realistic  alterna- 
tive'" to  star  wars. 

While  the  Reagan  Administration  has  not 
been  trumpeting  hard  site,  local  point  de- 
fense the  way  it  has  star  wars,  it  is  clear 
that  point  defense  is  very  much  on  the  SDI 
agenda.  In  fact,  the  Administration  appears 
to  be  following  a  two-part  strategy.  In 
public  statements,  especially  by  high-level 
officials,  the  Administration  emphasizes 
that  SDI  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  "thor- 
oughly reliable  and  total"  national  defense 
through  star  wars.  At  the  working  level, 
however,  the  Administration  "s  immediate 
goal  is  to  protect  ICBM  sites  and  launch 
control  centers.  A  key  Defense  Department 
(DOD)  publication.  E)efense  against  Ballis- 
tic Missiles:  An  Assessment  of  Technology 
and  t*olicy  Implications,  notes  that  the  new 
SDI-developed  technology  "'can  provide  a 
basis  for  choosing  specific,  partial  missile 
defense  systems  to  be  deployed  by  the  early 
1990s.  Such  partial  systems  could  defend 
perhaps  a  few  critical  targets,  especially 
against  smaller  attacks."  Even  in  a  much 
larger  attack,  "...  the  limited  effectiveness 
of  a  partial  system  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  deterrence  by  depriving  the 
enemy  planner  of  reliable  military  results  of 
his  attack." 

At  first  glance,  point  defense  does  seem 
much  more  "realistic"  than  star  wars.  Point 
defense  has  a  much  more  limited  goal.  It 
aims  to  protect  ICBM  sites  and  associated 
command-and-control  centers  by  using  high- 
speed missiles  to  Intercept  incoming  war- 
heads within  the  atmosphere  (endoatmos- 
pherlc  defense)  or  just  outside  it  (exoalmos- 
pheric).  Point  defense  supporters  argue  that 
it  is  technically  feasible  and  attainable  In 
the  near  term,  unlike  star  wars.  (Critics  dis- 
agree, noting  that  point  defense  must  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  re-entry  vehi- 
cles [RVsl  and  decoys,  then  destroy  the  RVs 
within  a  hundred  seconds.  They  argue  that 
such  a  task  may  not  prove  technically  feasi- 
ble, or  would  be  subject  to  easy  counter- 
measures.)  Supporters  claim  point  defense 
will  strengthen  stability  by  protecting  our 
land-based  missiles,  thereby  "complicating  " 
a  Soviet  first  strike  and  making  it  less  likely. 
It  Is  also  said  that  point  defense  can  use 
"'adaptive  preferential  tactics"  to  raise  the 
relative  cost  of  a  Soviet  attack.  Even  If  the 
U.S.  defends  only  one  or  two  silos  In  each 
missile  field,  the  Soviets— not  knowing 
which  missiles  are  defended— will  have  to 
add  extra  warheads  and  attack  all  the  mis- 
siles. Finally,  point  defense  supporters 
argue  that  such  defenses  will  encourage 
arms  control  by  discouraging  first-strike  or 
counterforce  arsenals. 

POINT  DEPEMSE  AND  ARMS  RACES 

These  arguments  do  not  stand  up  to  close 
analysis.  First,  point  defense  would  Increase 
the  Incentives  for  an  arms  race  and  make 
arms  control  far  less  likely.  If  point  defense 
does  prove  technologically  feasible,  the 
most  logical  and  likely  Soviet  response 
would  be  to  expand  their  nuclear  forces  and 
restructure  them  to  Implement  a  strategy  of 
defense  suppression.  The  Soviets  could  de- 


liver precursor  waves  of  RVs  (perhaps)  low- 
entry  angle  SLBMs  that  are  hard  to  detect 
on  radars)  to  eliminate  most  of  the  point  de- 
fense system  through  saturation.  This 
would  be  followed  by  a  much  heavier  ICBM 
and  SLBM  assault. 

The  Soviets  could  also  respond  to  point 
defense  by  developing  MaRVs.  maneuver- 
able  re-entry  vehicles.  Unlike  current  RVs. 
MaRVs  can  change  their  flight  paths  after 
re-entering  the  atmosphere.  MaRV  deploy- 
ments en  masse,  coupled  with  unconstrained 
Soviet  RV  increases,  will  frustrate  even 
adaptive  preferential  point  defense.  Because 
a  MaRV  can  maneuver,  the  defense  will 
simply  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  RVs 
Impact  point  in  time  to  intercept  it. 

The  Soviets  could  also  expand  their  other 
strategic  programs  to  defeat  point  defense. 
Stepped-up  air  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile programs,  enhanced  bomber  penetrabil- 
ity, depressed-trajectory  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  penetration 
aids  could  be  used  to  overcome  a  point  de- 
fense system.  The  advent  of  stealth  technol- 
ogies could  turn  some  of  these  weapons  Into 
offensive  prompt  hard-target  kill  platforms, 
removing  the  supposec!  benefits  of  en<»ur- 
aging  the  Soviets  to  shift  to  slower  air- 
breathing  forces.  The  Soviet  military  would 
not  necessarily  forego  developing  these  sys- 
tems In  the  absence  of  strategic  defense,  but 
point  defense  would  certainly  be  a  strong  In- 
centive for  expansion  and  a  disincentive  to 
cutbacks  or  arms  control. 

The  Soviets  could  also  heed  the  sugges- 
tion of  General  Abrahamson.  the  head  of 
the  SDI  program,  to  salvage-fuse  their  RVs 
so  their  nuclear  devices  explode  upon 
impact  with  a  defensive  interceptor.  "This 
would  probably  render  defensive  radars  use- 
less (conventional  radars  would  experience 
"blackout""  and  air  or  space-based  infrared 
sensors  would  suffer  from  "redout.")  The  So- 
viets could  proliferate  penetration  aids  and 
decoys,  attack  command-and-control  cen- 
ters, and  destroy  space-based  assets  used  for 
point  defense. 

In  addition  to  weakening  future  arms  con- 
trol prospects  by  encouraging  an  expanded 
arms  race,  point  defense  would  lead  to  the 
dismantling  of  the  arms  agreements  already 
In  place.  A  point  defense  will  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty  of  1972  and  the  Protocol  of 
1974  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  deploy 
advanced  phased-array  radars  and  intercep- 
tors at  more  than  one  site  and  in  numbers 
beyond  those  allowed  (100  fixed,  un- 
MIRVed  interceptors  and  18  radars).  The 
radars  and  interceptors  would  probably  also 
have  to  be  mobile,  another  Wolation  of  the 
Treaty.  Amending  the  Treaty  to  fit  the  con- 
tours of  point  defense  paves  the  way  to  a 
gradual  dismantling  of  the  SALT  ABM 
regime.  In  the  process,  a  defensive  arms 
race  will  have  been  spawned  that  nurtures 
the  offensive  arms  race. 

Second,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  relative 
costs  of  an  offense-defense  arms  race  will 
favor  the  defense.'  The  technology  of  RVs 


'  On  the  problem  of  Costs,  it  is  Instructive  to  note 
the  rhetorical  confusion  given  free  rein  within  the 
Administration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  SDIO  claims 
that  "the  costs  of  actual  development  of  various 
possible  systems  will .  .  .  depend  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  systems"  (DOD.  op.  cit..  note  1.  p.  2). 
while  presidential  science  adviser  George  Keyworth 
kjiowingly  asserts  that  the  SDI's  full  costs  "would 
be  comparable  to  offensive  counlermeasures  or  at- 
tempU  to  rebuild  the  Soviet  ICBM  Heef  ( "SUte- 
ment  on  the  SDI."  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  April  25. 19S4.  p.  7). 
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is  "mature."  i.e.  the  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  done,  so  it  is  now  relatively 
cheap  to  deploy  new  RVs.  New  MX  or  SS-18 
warheads  could  be  added  for  about  S  to  8 
million  dollars  per  warhead.  Defensive  tech- 
nology is  at  a  very  early  stage.  Huge  ex- 
penditures will  be  necessary  before  a  defen- 
sive system  could  be  in  place.  (The  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  $26  billion  for  SDI 
R&D  through  1989.)  Deployment  of  a  limit- 
ed point  defense  would,  of  course,  be  cheap- 
er than  deployment  of  a  full,  multi-layered 
defense  including  star  wars.  But  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  deployment  of  point 
defenses  will  increase  the  pressure  for  star 
wars.  Strategic  defense  enthusiasts  will  be 
able  to  argue  that  point  defense  would  be 
more  successful  If  Soviet  missiles  were 
thinned  out  in  the  boost  phase  and  in  mid- 
course.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  even  if 
point  defense  proved  affordable,  a  U.S.- 
Soviet defense  race  would  not  necessarily 
favor  the  United  SUtes.  IC3M  point  de- 
fense would  allow  the  Soviets  to  protect 
75%  of  their  strategic  assets.  Point  defense 
could  be  applied  to  only  25%  of  our  own. 

Finally,  point  defense  could  weaken  crisis 
stability.  Because  of  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  ballistic  missile  fields  (especially  in 
the  Soviet  Union  where  many  are  close  to 
cities)  any  significant  point  defense  would 
greatly  exacerbate  fears  of  breakout.  Each 
superpower  would  worry  that  the  other's 
point  defense  could  be  quickly  upgraded  to 
area  defense.  In  a  crisis  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pressure  to  strike 
first  might  increase.  Each  nation  might  fear 
that  its  opponent  was  planning  to  breakout 
to  area  defense,  launch  a  first  strike,  then 
rely  on  its  upgraded  defense  to  deal  with  a 
weakened  response.  With  both  sides  having 
such  to  fear,  the  danger  of  nuclear  was 
through  accident  or  loss  of  control  would 
grow. 

Star  wars  deserves  all  the  criticism  it  has 
received.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake, 
however,  to  think  that  point  defense  offers 
any  better  hope  for  strategic  stability,  arms 
control,  or  enhanced  security. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
with  point  defense,  the  so-called  MAD 
doctrine  that  the  President  has  at- 
tacked and  that  the  distin^ished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  also  criticized 
this  morning.  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction, would  still  be  the  basic  mili- 
tary strategy  of  our  country.  We  not 
only  would  have  no  defense  for  our 
cities,  but  the  only  purpose  of  the 
SDI.  as  Brzenski,  Jastrow,  and  Kam- 
pelman  see  it,  is  to  preserve  our 
mutual  assured  deterrence.  We  would 
still  have  it.  They  just  say  this  would 
make  it  together. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  with 
this  whole  defense  operation— it  is  a 
happy  concept.  After  all,  who  would 
not  like  to  see  this  kind  of  defense  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  an  attack  on  our 
country  or  knocking  out  missiles  that 
would  kill  Americans? 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  can  un- 
doubtedly expect  in  the  next  10  or  20 
years  that  the  technology  will  be  able 
to  solve  this  problem  as  far  as  the 
present  offensive  missiles  are  con- 
cerned. But  the  offensive  missile 
system  is  dynamic.  It  would  develop 
exactly  the  way  that  defense  develops. 
It  would  be  able  to  stay  ahead  because 


the  offense  can  always  pick  the  time, 
the  place,  the  volume  of  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  that  even 
though  this  sounds  attractive,  because 
they  say,  all  we  want  is  research— I 
suppose  you  can  make  any  kind  of 
appeal.  H.  O.  Wells,  years  ago,  in  his 
War  of  the  Worlds,  I  remember,  had  a 
beautiful  notion,  that  one  side — our 
side,  the  peaceful  side,  the  right  side- 
in  a  war  with  tyranny— the  Soviet 
Union— would  develop  a  system  of  put- 
ting all  the  Soviet  people  to  sleep— a 
happy,  blissful,  healthful  sleep.  They 
would  not  die:  they  would  merely 
sleep.  It  would  end  the  terrible  threat 
of  tyranny. 

Why  not  come  up  with  an  idea  like 
that?  That  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  Star  Wars,  but  it  Is  no  more  real- 
istic. 

[Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.] 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  FEDERAL 
JOB  APPOINTMENTS:  McSTEEN 
AT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  has  complained  about  the 
Reagan  administration's  cotvsistent 
policy  of  ignoring  competence  in 
making  appointments  to  top  office  in 
the  Federal  Government.  To  be  fair, 
this  policy  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Reagan  administration.  Past  adminis- 
trations. Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican, have  shown  similar  if  not  as  con- 
spicuous a  disregard  for  qualifications 
in  appointing  the  people  that  occupy 
the  top  management  positions  in  our 
Government.  President  Carter's  ap- 
pointment of  a  wholly  unqualified 
Bert  Lance  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
not  an  isolated  example.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  typical. 

All  right,  it  is  easy  to  criticize.  But 
what  would  I  do?  I  think  people  might 
say:  "Well,  Proxmirx.  if  you  think 
these  appointments  are  so  bad.  whom 
would  you  appoint?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  country  is 
full  of  highly  qualified  people  who  can 
do  the  job,  and  often  the  person  who 
can  do  the  job  with  the  fullest  qualifi- 
cations is  right  there  at  hand.  Take 
Martha  McSteen.  Martha  McSteen, 
the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, is  a  prime  example.  Martha 
McSteen  has  exactly  the  qualifications 
we  need  in  a  Social  Security  Conunls- 
sioner.  She  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
Social  Security  agency,  38  years  to  be 
exact.  She  has  been  consistently  pro- 
moted. She  has  handled  every  job 
within  the  agency  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  her  with  distinction,  win- 
ning awards  for  her  competence,  right 
and  left,  along  the  way.  She  has  faith- 
fully followed  the  policies  of  whatever 
Presidential  administration  has  been 
in  office,  including  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

So  what  happened  to  her?  Was  she 
continued  in  her  position  as  Acting 


Commissioner  of  Social  Security?  No: 
she  was  replaced  by  one  Dorcas  Hardy, 
who  just  happened  to  be  closer  to  the 
administration- as  a  Califomian  and 
as  a  consistent  right  wing  Republican. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
McSteen  deserved  the  office  more 
than  Hardy  just  because  she  had  been 
in  office  so  long.  I  am  arguing  that 
McSteen  is  obviously  the  best  quali- 
fied person  to  handle  the  office. 
Indeed,  she  had  been  handling  it  with 
distinction  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
she  knows  this  agency  better  on  the 
basis  of  a  demonstrated  track  record 
of  recognized  efficiency  than  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  President,  for  every  Ed  Meese 
appointed  to  a  job  for  which  he  has  no 
remote  qualifications  like  Attorney 
General,  for  every  Herrlngton  ap- 
pointed to  a  Job  about  which  he  luiows 
absolutely  nothing— in  this  case  as 
Secretary  of  Energy— there  are  him- 
dreds,  indeed  thousands  of  persons 
like  Martha  McSteen  who  are  better 
qualified  and  there  are  10  or  15  who 
are  eminently  qualified  and  who  are 
locked  out. 

This  Senator  is  not  crjrlng  about  the 
injustice  to  the  Martha  McSteens  of 
this  world,  although  she  deserves 
more  than  our  tears.  This  Senator  is 
concerned  about  what  happens  to  this 
Federal  Government  with  this  Itlnd  of 
cavalier  disregard  of  competence  in 
losing  the  likes  of  Martha  McSteen  in 
the  management  positions  that  really 
count  in  this  Government. 

What  an  irony.  Here  we  have  the 
Reagan  administration,  whose  strong- 
est supporters  constantly  bemoan  the 
stupidity,  the  lack  of  forceful  intelli- 
gence in  Federal  Government  policy. 
The  Reagan  supporters  never  tire  of 
holding  up  corporate  America  as  the 
great  success  story.  This  Senator  hap- 
pens to  think  they  are  right  in  doing 
so.  Our  private  sector  is  far  more  com- 
petently managed  than  this  mam- 
moth, lumbering  dinosaur  of  a  stum- 
blebum  Federal  Government.  But 
why?  One  big  part  of  the  answer  is 
that  competition  in  the  private  mar- 
ketplace has  forced  private  business  to 
pick  their  top  managers  based  on 
hard,  tough,  tested,  successful  experi- 
ence. 

Would  a  business  firm  let  a  Martha 
McSteen,  with  38  great  years  of  one 
success  after  another  with  the  organi- 
zation, get  bumped  from  her  job,  be- 
cause someone  else  happened  to  come 
from  the  right  part  of  town  or  made 
the  right  political  noises?  Once  in  a 
while,  yes,  that  might  happen,  and  it 
does.  But  not  often.  Oh.  sure  corpo- 
rate America  makes  its  share  of  mis- 
takes too.  Nepotism  and  favoritism 
corrupt  some  firms.  But  competition 
and  the  constant  reminder  in  results 
in  the  marketplace  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  competence  keeps  the 
private   sector   mostly    on   the    right 


track.  Experience,  a  demonstrated 
winning  record  of  the  kind  Martha 
McSteen  has  earned  will  usually,  if  not 
always,  make  it  in  American  business. 
But  in  the  Federal  Government?  No 
way.  In  the  most  business-minded  ad- 
ministration since  Coolidge,  you  can 
forget  competence  and  experience. 
Forget  it  and  watch  the  administra- 
tion, as  in  the  McSteen  case,  squander 
it.  That  is  why  this  Senator  is  oppos- 
ing so  many  of  the  nominees  of  this 
administration  for  top  office,  and  why 
the  outlook  for  the  country  as  well  as 
the  administration  in  the  next  4  years 
is  in  serious  jeopardy. 


•     THE  MEESE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  reason,  the  word  got  out  that  I 
intend  to  put  a  hold  on  the  Meese 
nomination.  Not  that  it  would  delay  it 
for  very  long,  because  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader  is  not  going  to  be  as 
hospitable  to  holding  requests  by  Sen- 
ators as  other  majority  leaders  have 
been,  and  I  think  he  would  be  right  if 
he  were  not.  I  am  not  putting  a  hold 
on  Ed  Meese's  nomination.  I  shall 
speak  against  him,  I  shall  vote  against 
him.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  nomination, 
but  I  certainly  will  not  delay  it  for  5 
minutes,  except  to  speak  for  half  an 
hour— I  should  say  I  shall  not  delay  it 
more  than  a  half  hour.  I  do  not  want  a 
time  agreement  until  I  can  be  guaran- 
teed I  shall  have  a  half  hour  to  speak 
on  the  nomination.  But  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  hold  it  up  any  more  than 
that. 


YXi  MEESE  AND  GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18,  1985.  I  wrote  to  Edwin 
Meese  III,  Counselor  to  the  President 
and  the  President's  nominee  for  Attor- 
ney General.  I  asked  Mr.  Meese  to  pro- 
vide me  with  information  about  any 
meetings  or  conversations  he  has  had 
at  the  White  House  with  officials  of 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  or  with 
the  Navy  and  the  Justice  Department 
concerning  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp. 

This  request  was  made  because  it  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  met  with  David  Lewis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Dy- 
namics, at  the  White  House  on  at  least 
one  occasion  in  1981  to  discuss  the 
company's  problems  with  the  Navy.  At 
the  time,  General  Dynamics  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  Navy  over 
its  submarine  contracts,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  investigating 
allegations  of  fraudulent  claims  sub- 
mitted by  General  Dynamics  against 
the  Navy.  In  additon.  General  Dynam- 
ics was  reportedly  angered  by  Adm.  H. 
G.  Rickover,  who  had  severely  criti- 
cized the  company's  shipbuilding  prac- 


tices, and  was  attempting  to  get  him 
fired. 

My  requests  to  Mr.  Meese  were  In- 
tended to  elicit  information  about  the 
meetings  that  have  a  bearing  on  any 
of  these  matters.  It  so  happens  that, 
in  the  period  from  August  1981  to  De- 
cember 1981,  everything  that  General 
Dynamics  would  have  wanted  to  occur 
did  occur. 

The  dispute  with  the  Navy  was  re- 
solved and  negotiations  began  for  the 
noncompetitive  award  of  a  new  nucle- 
ar attack  submarine  and  a  new  Tri- 
dent submarine.  Admiral  Rickover  was 
fired.  The  Justice  Department  investi- 
gation was  closed,  and  no  action  was 
taken. 

I  received  a  response  to  my  letter 
from  Mr.  Meese  on  January  29,  1985. 
Mr.  Meese  states  that  neither  he  nor 
his  staff  ever  had  any  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  regarding  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  other  than  recent,  rou- 
tine briefings  for  the  current  confir- 
mation hearings.  However,  he  did  have 
meetings  and  discussions  with  the 
company. 

MKRIHC  Wm  DAVIS  UCWIS 

The  letter  confirms  that  there  was  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Meese  and  David 
Lewis  and  others  on  August  7,  1981. 
This  meeting  concerned  a  conflict  re- 
garding problems  in  constructing  the 
Trident  submarine  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  General  Dsmam- 
ics.  According  to  the  letter,  Mr.  Meese 
"decided  the  White  House  would  not 
become  involved  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  dispute,  but  that  he  would  call 
Secretary  Weinberger  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  arranging  a  meeting 
between  the  parties."  No  mention  is 
made  of  whether  Mr.  Meese  actually 
talked  with  Secretary  Weinberger. 

The  letter  mentions  meetings  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1981.  and  December  22,  1981, 
between  Mr.  Meese's  staff  and  Edward 
LePevre,  General  Dynamics'  chief  lob- 
byist In  Washington. 

The  letter  also  mentions  a  telephone 
conversation  on  August  26,  1981,  be- 
tween Mr.  Meese's  staff  and  Mr.  Le- 
Fevre.  According  to  the  letter,  "the 
purpose  appears  to  be  a  followup  to 
the  7  August  1981  meeting." 

The  letter  mentions  a  number  of 
other  meetings  and  telephone  conver- 
sations between  Mr.  Meese  or  his  staff 
and  officials  of  General  Dynamics. 

MXESS  aSSPONSB  RAISES  HKW  QUXSTIOHS 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese 
has  answered  my  request  in  a  timely 
and  responsive  manner.  In  my  view. 
Government  officials.  Including  White 
House  aides,  should  not  be  criticized 
just  for  having  discussions  with  pri- 
vate Individuals  from  any  walk  of  life. 
The  question  here  is  whether  the  par- 
ticular discussions  that  Mr.  Meese  and 
his  staff  had  with  General  Dynamics 
raise  any  clouds  of  suspicion.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  the  meetings  and  conver- 


sations with  General  Dynamics,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  reason  to  be  suspicious. 

The  information  provided  by  Mr. 
Meese  raises  additional  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered  in  view  of  the 
nimiber  of  meetings  and  contacts  that 
occurred  and  their  timing. 

For  example,  at  the  August  7,  1981, 
meeting.  General  Dynamics  apparent- 
ly was  attempting  to  get  the  White 
House  to  intervene  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween it  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
over  the  Trident  Program.  Mr.  Meese 
states  that  he  decided  he  would  call 
Secretary  Weinberger  to  try  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  between  the  parties. 

WHY  DID  CCmSAL  DTKAMICS  GO  TO  ED  MEBSE? 

One  question  is.  Why  didn't  General 
Djmamics  go  directly  to  Secretary 
Weinberger's  office  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing? Why  did  the  company  feel  it 
needed  to  go  through  Ed  Meese  at  the 
White  House?  Was  there  a  hope  on 
the  part  of  General  Dynamics  that, 
when  Ed  Meese  called  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, it  would  be  viewed  as  a  not  so 
subtle  sign  of  White  House  favoritism? 
Did  a  phone  call  mean  the  White 
House  was  tilting  toward  General  Dy- 
namics? 

Mr.  Meese's  accoimt  of  the  two 
meetings  between  his  staff  and 
Edward  LeFevre  of  General  Dynamics 
in  October  and  December  of  1981  are 
vague.  Of  the  October  meeting,  it's 
stated  that  the  subject  was  apparently 
the  same  as  the  August  meeting.  Of 
course,  the  August  meeting  was  about 
the  Trident  construction  program. 
The  December  meeting  is  described  as 
"of  a  purely  social  nature." 

What  was  actually  discussed  at  these 
two  meetings?  If  it  is  luiown  that  at 
least  one  of  the  meetings  concerned 
the  Trident  program,  why  should  it 
not  be  disclosed  what  was  said  about 
the  Trident  program?  Is  it  only  a  coin- 
cidence that,  at  about  the  time  of  this 
meeting,  the  Navy  began  negotiating 
with  General  Dynamics  over  a  new 
Trident  contract? 

On  March  17.  1983,  Mr.  Meese  met 
again  with  Ted  LePevre:  this  time, 
they  discussed  General  Dynamics'  in- 
terest In  the  cruise  missile  project. 

On  October  28.  1983.  a  member  of 
Mr.  Meese's  staff  had  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  Edward  LeFevre  in 
which  Mr.  LeFevre  was  "seeking  guid- 
ance on  government  help  in  selling  F- 
16A's  to  our  allies."  According  to  Idr. 
Meese's  letter,  this  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Office  at  the 
State  Department. 

Again,  we  must  ask:  Why  did  Gener- 
al Dynamics  repeatedly  go  to  Ed 
Meese  to  discuss  (iefense  contracts  and 
sales  of  its  defense  products? 

Why  did  Ted  LeFevre  caU  Mr. 
Meese's  office  in  January  1984  to  try 
to  get  it  to  intervene  with  the  Justice 
Department  concerning  a  press  release 
which  General  Dynamics  wanted  the 
Justice  Department  to  issue? 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  unanswered 
questions  surrounding  Mr.  Meese's 
contacts  with  General  Dynamics. 
There  are  many  other  questions,  such 
as  whether  Mr.  Meese  had  similar 
dealings  with  other  defense  contrac- 
tors or  other  firms  seeking  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  view  that  Mr.  Meese's  nomi- 
nation should  not  be  acted  upon  until 
these  questions  are  answered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  my  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Meese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Joint  Economic  Coioiittee. 
Washington,  DC.  January  18.  1985. 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese  III. 

Counselor  to  the  President,  the  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Meese:  You  may  be  aware  that  I 
have  been  investigatinK  Navy  shipbuilding 
contracts  with  the  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration. According  to  press  accounts,  you 
met  with  David  Lewis.  General  Dynamics' 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  at  the  White  House 
on  at  least  one  occasion  in  1981  to  discuss 
the  company's  problems  with  the  Navy.  I 
am  requesting  the  following  information: 

1.  A  listing  of  any  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  Mr. 
Lewis  and  any  other  officials  or  employees 
of  General  Dynamics,  including  lawyers  and 
consultants  representing  the  firm. 

2.  The  dates  and  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

3.  A  listing  of  any  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  Navy 
Secretary  John  Lehman  or  other  Navy  offi- 
cials concerning  Navy  contracts  with  Gener- 
al Dynamics. 

4.  The  dates  and  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

5.  A  listing  of  auiy  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  At- 
torney General  William  FYench  Smith  or 
other  Justice  Department  officials  concern- 
ing General  Dynamics. 

6.  The  dates  auid  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

Please  provide  this  information  no  later 
than  January  29.  1985.  Your  cooperation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely.  ' 

William  Proxmire. 
Vice  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade,  Finance,  and  Security 
Economics. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  January  28,  1985. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  January  18,  1985  letter.  I  attach  infor- 
mation derived  from  a  search  of  my  office 
records.  You  will  note  that  neither  I  nor  my 
staff  ever  had  any  contact  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  regarding  any  matter  con- 
cerning General  Dynamics,  other  than 
recent  routine  briefings  for  my  current  con- 
firmation hearings. 

Indeed,  you  will  see  that  my  staff  refused 
a  request  by  General  Dynamics  that  a  call 


be  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
support  of  a  report  for  a  favorable  press  re- 
lease in  January  1984.  This  refusal  was  con- 
sidered so  routine  and  so  in  accordance  with 
my  standard  instructions  that  the  matter 
was  never  even  raised  with  me. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  Meese  III. 
Counselor  to  the  President 

Response  to  Questions  or  Senator 
Proxmire 

questions  1  AND  2 

A.  Meetings  with  Edunn  Meese 

1.  August  7,  1981  meeting  for  15  minutes 
between  Edwin  Meese,  Eklwln  Thomas 
(Meese's  assistant),  David  Lewis  (chairman 
of  General  Dynamics),  and  Edward  LePevre 
(a  General  Dynamics  executive).  Lewis  and 
LePevre  told  Meese  that  a  conflict  regard- 
ing problems  in  constructing  the  trident 
submarine  had  arisen  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  General  Dynamics.  Mr. 
Meese  decided  the  White  House  would  not 
become  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute,  but  that  he  would  call  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
arranging  a  meeting  between  the  parties. 

2.  March  17,  1983  meeting  for  15  minutes 
between  Edwin  Meese  and  Eklward  LePevre. 
LePevre  apprised  Meese  of  General  Dynam- 
ics' interest  in  the  cruise  missile  project. 
Meese  received  this  as  information  only  and 
took  no  action. 

B.  Meetings  with  Meese's  staff 

1.  October  14,  1981  meeting  between 
Robert  Garrick,  then  Meese's  Deputy,  and 
Edward  LePevre.  The  only  record  of  this 
meeting  is  a  secret  service  clearance  into  the 
White  House,  but  the  subject  was  apparent- 
ly the  same  as  the  August  7,  1981  meeting 
described  above. 

2.  December  22,  1981  meeting  between 
James  E.  Jenkins.  Deputy  Counselor  to  the 
President,  and  Edward  LePevre  that  was  of 
a  purely  social  nature  (Jenkins  and  LePevre 
have  known  each  other  for  30  years). 

3.  May  7,  1984  meeting  between  Edward 
LePevre  and  James  Jenkins  to  secure  a  ref- 
erence concerning  someone  LeF^vre  was 
considering  for  employment. 

C.  Telephone  conversations  with  Edwin 

Meese 
Our  records  revealed  no  telephone  conver- 
sations between  Edwin  Meese  and  General 
Dynamics  officials  (or  employees,  lawyers, 
consultants). 

D.  Telephone  conservations  with  Meese's 

staff 

1.  26  August  1981  telephone  conversation 
between  Robert  Garrick  and  Edward  Le- 
Pevre. The  purpose  appears  to  be  a  follow- 
up  to  the  7  August  1981  meeting. 

2.  There  were  six  telephone  conversations 
t>etween  James  Jenkins  (Mr.  Meese's 
Deputy  at  the  time)  and  Edward  LePevre: 

4  Pebruary  1982:  concerning  a  social  invi- 
tation. 

18  April  1983:  concerning  setting  up  a 
meeting  between  Jenkins  and  LePevre. 

14  June  1983:  asking  Jenkins'  assistance  in 
having  the  Vice  President  accept  a  speaking 
invitation. 

15  June  1983:  same  purpose  as  14  June 
1983  conversation. 

15  September  1983:  asking  Jenkins'  assist- 
ance in  having  the  President  attend  launch- 
ing of  the  trident  submarine  "Scoop  Jack- 
son". 

28  October  1983:  seeking  guidance  on  gov- 
ernment help  in  selling  F-16A's  to  our  allies. 
Jenkins  referred  this  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Office  at  the  State  Department. 


3.  19  January  1984  call  from  Ted  LePevre 
to  Dorothy  Kuhn,  Assistant  to  James  Jen- 
kins. LePevre  had  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  issue  a  press  release  saying  that 
no  charges  against  General  Dynamics  had 
resulted  from  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
vestigation, but  DOJ  refused.  LePevre 
wanted  the  White  House  to  intervene.  Miss 
Kuhn  brought  this  up  with  Kenneth  Cribb, 
Meese's  Assistant.  Cribb  refused  to  place  a 
call  to  DOJ  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  on 
this  matter. 

questions  3  AND  4 

Our  records  revealed  no  such  conversa- 
tions or  meetings. 

QUESTIONS  5  AND  6 

Our  records  revealed  no  meetings  between 
Edwin  Meese  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials concerning  General  Dynamics.  During 
the  recent  briefing  process  for  confirmation 
hearings  as  Attorney  General,  the  Justice 
Department  advised  Mr.  Meese  of  Senator 
Orassley's  Interest  in  obtaining  access  to 
files  on  the  ongoing  Investigation  of  the 
General  Dynamics  Electric  Boat  Division. 
Those  briefings  were  as  follows:  (a)  20  De- 
cember 1984  briefing  by  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General;  (b)  6  January  1985  briefing  by 
the  Associate  Attorney  General:  (c)  7  Janu- 
ary 1985  briefing  by  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 


DR,  MENGELE'S  VICTIMS  SPEAK 
OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  3  issue  of  the  London  Times 
included  an  article  by  Jerusalem  corre- 
spondent Christopher  Walker  entitled 
"Jewish  Twins  To  Expose  Evil  Experi- 
ments of  Nazi  Doctor."  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Walker's  article  is  an  upcoming 
Holocaust  survivors  conference  which 
will  feature  a  tragically  extraordinary 
group  of  former  inmates  of  the  Nazi 
concentration  camp  at  Auschwitz.  The 
conference,  scheduled  to  convene  in 
early  February,  was  described  in  ad- 
vance by  Mr.  Walker  as  'one  of  the 
most  macabre  gatherings  ever  held  to 
stir  the  world's  conscience."  The  com- 
bined testimony  of  the  survivors  will 
constitute  another  gruesome  page  in 
the  damning  collection  of  evidence  at- 
testing to  the  barbaric  actions  of  the 
Nazis,  and.  in  particular,  Dr.  Josef 
Mengele,  known  to  many  as  "The 
Angel  of  Death." 

The  spotlight  at  the  conference  in 
Jerusalem  will  be  focused  on  106 
Auschwitz  survivors  who  received  spe- 
cial treatment  at  the  death  camp 
solely  because  they  were  accompanied 
by  twin  brothers  or  sisters.  Most  in- 
mates at  Auschwitz  followed  one  of 
two  paths:  Rapid  death  in  the  gas 
chaml)er.  or  slow  death  via  hard  labor 
and  starvation.  The  twins,  however, 
were  removed  from  the  general  camp 
population  at  the  behest  of  the  de- 
monic Dr.  Mengele,  who  used  them  as 
laboratory  animals  in  a  series  of  horri- 
fying genetic  experiments. 

Now.  40  years  after  their  nightmar- 
ish ordeal,  more  than  half  of  the  180 
known  surviving  twins  have  consented 
to  join  together  and  tell  their  stories. 


According  to  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  conference.  Mr.  Aime  Dahan: 

Much  of  the  evidence  will  be  made  public 
for  the  first  time  and  will  cover  a  range  of 
the  most  dreadful  acts.  In  some  cases  the 
twins  have  only  agreed  to  speak  if  they  are 
hidden  from  view  behind  a  curtain. 

Testimony  will  also  be  forthcoming 
from  midgets,  Jewish  women,  and 
other  former  human  guinea  pigs  at 
Mengele's  laboratory.  The  evidence 
against  the  Angel  of  Death  will  be  pre- 
sented to  a  special  panel  chaired  by 
Dr.  Gideon  Hausner,  the  man  who 
served  as  chief  prosecutor  at  the  trial 
of  Adolf  Eichmann.  The  panel  also  in- 
cludes Prof.  Telford  Taylor,  the  chief 
prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials,  as  well  as  the  renowned  Nazi 
hunter  Simon  Weisenthal.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  3-day  convention  on 
February  6.  the  panel  will  prepare  its 
conclusions  for  publication. 

The  Auschwitz  survivors  have 
agreed  to  undergo  the  painful  process 
of  a  public  discussion  of  their  agonies. 
They  have  done  so  because  they  do 
not  want  the  world  to  forget  or  remain 
ignorant  of  what  took  place  at  Ausch- 
witz and  the  other  death  camps.  Nor 
do  they  wish  to  absolve  the  monster 
who  tortured  them  in  the  laboratory 
and  sent  their  loved  ones  to  untimely 
deaths.  Dr.  Mengele  remains  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  and  although  he  is 
widely  believed  to  be  living  in  Para- 
guay, no  one  has  been  able  to  conclu- 
sively determine  his  whereabouts. 
Mengele's  victims  hope  that  the  world- 
wide publicity  attendant  upon  the  con- 
ference will  help  to  change  the  cur- 
rent situation.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Dahan. 

The  twins  have  decided  that  this  may  be 
their  last  chance  to  try  and  goad  the  Inter- 
national community  to  take  action  to  find 
Mengele  before  he  dies. 

Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  we 
punish  yesterday's  mass  murderers 
and  torturers,  we  must  work  diligently 
in  an  effort  to  deter  the  evildoers  of 
tomorrow.  This  Chamber  can  help  by 
consenting  to  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  This  simple  but  im- 
portant first  step  has  already  been 
taken  by  more  than  90  nations.  After 
35  years  of  delay,  further  foot-drag- 
ging would  make  a  mockery  of  our 
claim  to  world  leadership  and  it  would 
also  constitute  an  unconscionable  in- 
justice against  the  survivors  of  Ausch- 
witz. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  im- 
mediate action  on  this  vital  issue. 


ica,  their  national  trade  association.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  both  the  current 
president  of  the  association— Bob 
Hiller  of  the  Rollin'  Pin  Bakery  in 
Janesville— and  the  association's 
present  treasurer  and  recent  past 
president— Jim  Grebe  of  Grebe's  Bak- 
eries in  West  Allls  are  outstanding 
Wisconsinites.  Wisconsin  will  also  host 
the  retail  bakers'  annual  convention 
next  year  in  Milwaukee. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  home  to 
approximately  600  retail  bakeries, 
which  employ  more  than  70.000  per- 
sons and  generate  over  $1  billion  a 
year  in  payrolls  alone.  And.  of  course. 
Wisconsin  hard  rolls  and  kringles— 
thin,  oval,  flaky  Danish  creations— are 
famous  throughout  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world. 

Nationwide,  there  are  some  32.000 
retail  bakeries,  and  the  retail  baking 
industry  contributes  a  little  over  $8 
billion  a  year  to  our  national  economy, 
not  to  mention  the  countless  delicious 
and  delightful  products  that  we  all 
enjoy  so  much. 

Retail  bakers  are  small  businessmen 
who  live.  work,  and  serve  in  their  local 
communities.  They  embody  the  spirit 
and  dedication  of  those  who  founded 
and  developed  our  great  Nation.  And 
they  represent  the  kind  of  people  who 
continue  to  help  make  the  United 
States  a  world  leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  the  retail  bakers  of 
America. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  BAKERS 
WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  saluting  this  Nation's  retail 
bakers  on  the  occasion  of  National 
Retail  Bakers  Week,  which  is  being 
celebrated  the  week  of  February  25 
through  March  3,  1985. 

America's  retail  bakeries  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Retail  Bakers  of  Amer- 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  Nation's  campaign  laws  governing 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  legis- 
lation would  limit  overall  campaign 
spending,  curb  the  influence  of  politi- 
cal action  committees,  and  provide  a 
100-percent  tax  credit  up  to  a  specified 
limit  for  individual  contributors  to 
qualified  candidates. 

In  the  1984  election,  congressional 
candidates  raised  an  estimated  $350 
million.  In  one  Senate  race  alone,  the 
two  candidates  raised  more  than  $23 
million.  That  is  about  $10  per  vote.  By 
themselves,  these  figures  are  startling. 
Examining  a  10-year  trend,  however, 
makes  them  appear  even  more  trou- 
bling. In  1974,  congressional  candi- 
dates collected  about  $77  million,  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  $350  million  10 
years  later.  This  350-percent  jump  in 
campaign  spending  is  matched  by  an 
increase  in  the  Consimier  Price  Index 
of  less  than  one-third  that  rate.  Even 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  campaign 
spending  more  than  doubled  over  the 
past  decade. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  flood  of 
money  pouring  into  congressional 
campaigns  is  not  a  cause  for  alarm. 
They  point  out  that  those  who  make 
and  sell  cosmetics  spend  far  more  for 
advertising  than  do  congressional  can- 


didates while  running  for  national 
office.  I  remain  unconvinced  by  this 
argument,  since  the  purpose  of  a  cam- 
paign is  to  provide  the  electorate  with 
enough  information  to  learn  about  the 
issues  and  intelligently  choose  a  candi- 
date. Who  can  seriously  state  that 
today's  voters  are  twice  as  well  in- 
formed as  those  of  a  decade  ago.  even 
though  candidates  now  spend  more 
than  twice  as  much  on  campaigning? 
We  liave  reached  the  point  in  political 
campaigning  where  a  candidate's  most 
important  decision  is  not  necessarily 
his  stand  on  the  issues,  but  his  choice 
of  a  media  adviser. 

Media-based  campaigns  are  costly, 
which  explains  in  large  measure  the 
rapid  rise  in  campaign  costs.  Political 
action  committees  have  oeen  eager  to 
help  candidates  meet  these  increasing 
costs.  In  1972,  PAC's  contributed 
about  14  percent  of  the  total  raised  in 
congressional  campaigns.  By  1984, 
however,  that  figure  had  more  than 
doubled,  reaching  nearly  29  percent  of 
total  fujiding. 

PAC  money  is  not  free,  however:  it 
has  strings  attached.  Since  PAC's  rep- 
resent specific  economic  or  ideological 
interests,  their  campaign  contributions 
help  to  advance  specific  interests 
rather  than  those  of  the  general 
public.  Paraphrasing  from  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  Gregg  Easlerbrook  in  'The 
Atlantic  Monthly."  PAC  representa- 
tives usually  want  only  small  favors— a 
vote  on  a  bill,  sometimes  just  a  few 
words  inserted  into  a  regulation,  or  a 
different  effective  date  on  a  tax  provi- 
sion. Because  the  favor  requested  is 
small  and  specific,  legislators  know 
that  lobbyists  will  be  watching  closely 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  delivered.  By 
the  same  token,  they  also  know  that 
very  few  voters  will  notice  or  care 
whether  a  technical  change  in  the  tax 
law  is  made  retroactive  to  1  year  or  to 
the  year  before. 

We  do  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  organizations 
to  approach  the  Government.  The 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
in  addition  to  protecting  free  speech, 
religion,  assembly,  and  the  press,  also 
prohibits  Congress  from  abridging  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  c>olitical  action 
committee  having  the  right  to  present 
its  case  l)efore  Congress,  or  to  exercise 
its  right  of  free  speech,  or  its  right  of 
making  a  campaign  contribution  as  a 
reflection  of  Its  political  choice.  But,  I 
do  object  to  the  steady,  relentless, 
electlon-after-electlon  increase  In  lioth 
the  volume  of  PAC  special  Interest 
contributions,  and  the  proportion  they 
represent  of  all  contributions.  The 
public  Interest  Is  losing  out.  The  aver- 
age taxpayer,  perhaps  not  sharing  the 
concerns  of  the  PAC.  usually  is  not  or- 
ganized enough  or  does  command  suf- 
ficient resources  to  make  his  counter- 
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case  to  his  Member  of  Congress.  That 
bothers  me.  I  am  afraid  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  majority  of  Americans  is 
being  lost  in  the  louder,  more  political- 
ly attuned  clamor  being  raised  by  or- 
ganized special  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  accepted  no  contri- 
butions for  my  last  two  campaigns  in 
1976  and  1982.  In  earlier  campaigns.  I 
did  accept  contributions.  Believe  me,  I 
find  it  much  easier  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  without  having  to 
raise  a  campaign  war  chest.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves.  Campaign  contributions 
do  lead  to  an  implied  obligation.  The 
American  people  realize  this  fact  of 
political  life. 

Most  Americans  are  cynical  about 
Congress  as  an  institution  and  little 
wonder,  given  the  campaign  financing 
system  we  tolerate.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  reform  this  system 
before  serious  scandals  erupt. 

I  am  introducing  reform  legislation 
which  contains  three  major  provisions. 
First,  my  bill  sets  a  strict  limit  on  how 
much  can  be  spent  by  a  senatorial  can- 
didate in  a  general  election  $600,000 
plus  $0.05  for  each  voting-age  resident 
of  the  State.  Second,  it  provides  that 
individual  contributors  to  qualifying 
candidates  be  granted  a  100-percent 
tax  credit  up  to  $200  for  single  re- 
turns, double  that  amount  for  joint  re- 
turns. This  is  the  best  way  I  luiow  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  funding 
Senate  races  and  simultaneously 
assert  the  general  interest  over  that  of 
the  specialized,  albeit  vocal  minority. 
Finally,  the  bill  limits  the  amount  of 
contributions  a  candidate  can  accept 
from  PAC's  to  30  percent  of  the  spend- 
ing limit.  A  study  conducted  for  me 
last  year  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  shows  that  even  with 
this  limit  on  PAC  funding  the  tax- 
credit  system  I  am  proposing  would 
more  than  adequately  have  financed 
all  1980  Senate  races.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  CRS 
study  be  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Do  we  want 
the  best  Senate  that  money  can  buy  or 
one  that  truly  represents  the  interests 
of  all  Americans?  Do  we  want  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
Senate  campaigns  to  continue  escalat- 
ing precipitously  or  do  we  want  to 
place  it  within  some  reasonable 
t>ounds?  The  position  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  on  these  Issues  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  sentiment  by  acting 
this  year  to  approve  campaign  reform 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  and  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    the   study   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congreu  OMembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Campaign 
Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  301(8XA>  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "or"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  clause  (II),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  or 
":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ID  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  and  his  au- 
thorized political  committees,  any  extension 
of  credit  for  goods  or  services  relating  to  ad- 
vertising on  broadcasting  stations,  in  news- 
papers or  magazines,  by  direct  mail  (Includ- 
ing direct  mail  ftind  solicitations)  or  other 
similar  types  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, If  such  extension  of  credit  Is— 

"(I)  In  an  amount  of  more  than  11.000; 
and 

"(11)  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  furnished,  which  date  in  the  case  of 
advertising  by  direct  mail  (including  a  direct 
mall  solicitation)  shall  be  the  date  of  the 
mailing.". 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  301.  When 
used  in  this  Act:"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec.  301.  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 501.  when  used  in  this  Act—". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  X3&.C. 
441a(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9), 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  his  authorized  political 
committees  shall  not  accept  contributions 
from  multlcandldate  political  committees, 
other  than  multlcandldate  committees  of  a 
political  party,  aggregating  more  than  30 
per  centum  of  the  spending  limit  provided 
for  in  subsection  (bK3)  of  this  section,  in 
the  calendar  year  of  the  general  election 
and  the  calendar  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  of  such  election,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  candidate  who  is  a  candidate  in 
a  general  election  and  a  special  election, 
such  candidate  may  accept  such  contribu- 
tions aggregating— 

"(A)  30  per  centum  of  the  spending  limit 
as  provided  in  this  section,  with  respect  to 
such  general  election:  and 

"(B)  30  per  centum  of  such  spending  limit, 
with  respect  to  such  special  election. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  contri- 
bution made  in  a  year  other  than  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  election  is  held  with 
respect  to  which  such  contribution  is  made, 
is  considered  to  be  made  during  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  election  is  held,  and 
any  contribution  made  after  the  date  of 
such  election  shall  be  considered  a  contribu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  election  only  If 
such  contribution  is  used  to  pay  obligations 
Incurred  with  respect  to  such  election.". 

(b)  The  sentence  beginning  "Each  limita- 
tion" in  section  315(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(aK4),  and  subsection  (b),". 

(c)  Section  315(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(2KB))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"calendar    year     1974"    the    following: 


except  that,  with  respect  to  the  llmlUtions 
established  in  subsection  (a)(4)  and  subsec- 
tion (bK3).  such  term  means  the  calendar 
year  1981". 

Sk.  4.  Section  315(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (aKA): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ';  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
penditures made  by  such  candidate. 

"(SKA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  no  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  who  eaUbilshes  eligibility 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  Act  may 
make  expenditures  in  such  campaign  in 
excess  of  $600,0<H),  plus  5*  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population,  as  certified 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  election  Is  held. 

"(B)  For  punxtses  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures contained  in  paragraph  (A),  only 
that  percentage  of  an  expenditure  by  a  can- 
didate or  the  authorized  political  commit- 
tees of  such  candidate  for  broadcasting  time 
which  represents  the  cost  to  such  candidate 
or  such  committees  of  transmitting  the  ma- 
terial broadcast  to  the  State  in  which  such 
candidate  is  seeking  election  shall  be  taken 
into  account." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonrefundable 
personal  credits)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  24  the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC  MA.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  POR 
THE  OmCB  or  UNfTEO  STATES  SENA- 
TOR. 

"(a)  OnmAL  Rntx.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  subsection  (b),  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  political  contributions  to  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  of fl(%  of  Senator. 

"(b)  LiMITATIOIfS.— 

Maximttm  crxdit.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  $100  with  respect  to  poUtlcal  contri- 
butions to  any  qualified  candidate  ($200  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
S013),  and 

"(B)  $200  with  respect  to  political  contri- 
butions to  all  qualified  candidates  ($400  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013). 

"(2)  Tim  LiMiTATioiis.- The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  available— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  political  contributions 
to  qualified  candidates  In  a  regularly  sched- 
uled general  election,  only  in  the  year  of 
such  general  election,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  political  contributions 
to  qualified  candidates  in  a  special  election, 
only  during  the  period  of  such  special  elec- 
tion. 

"(c)  VBHincATiOH.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
contribution  is  verified  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
A  receipt  or  acknowledgement  from  a  quali- 
fied candidate  confirming  that  the  political 
contribution  is  eligible  for  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  suf- 


ficient to  meet  the  verification  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  DcnHiTiONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Political  cohtribotioh.— The  term 
political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
other  than  a  threshold  contribution)  to  a 
qualified  candidate  for  use  by  such  candi- 
date in  a  general  election  for  the  office  of 
Senator  except  that— 

"(A)  no  contribution  received  as  a  sul>- 
scriptlon,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  or  as  a 
contribution  of  pnxlucts  or  services,  shall  be 
taken  Into  account;  and 

"(B)  no  contribution  made  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  section 
315(aK5)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(aK5))  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(2)  OrricB  or  Sihator.— The  term  office 
of  Senator'  means  the  office  of  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  QcALinn)  cawbidate.— The  term 
'qualified  candidate'  means,  with  respect  to 
the  office  of  Senator,  a  candidate  who  has 
met  the  eligibility  requirements  of  section 
502  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

"(4)  Threshold  cohtributioh.— The  term 
'threshold  contribution'  means  a  contribu- 
tion by  an  individual  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Senator  and  used  by 
such  candidate  to  establish  eligibility  under 
section  502(a)  as  a  qualified  candidate  for 
such  election,  except  that  no  contribution 
received  from  any  individual  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  to  the  extent  that  such  contri- 
bution exceeds  $100  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  all  other  contributions  made  by 
such  individual  to  such  candidate  for  such 
purpose. 

"(5)  State.- The  term  'State'  means  a 
SUte  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  General  elbctioh.— The  term  gener- 
al election'  means  any  election  which  direct- 
ly results  or  can  directly  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  the  office  of  Senator. 

"(e)    MiSRXPRESElfTATIOH    PROHIBITED.— NO 

candidate  or  agent  of  a  candidate  or  other 
person  shall  knowingly  misrepresent  to  any 
contributor  or  potential  contributor  the 
status  as  a  qualified  candidate  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  contributor  to  receive  a  tax 
credit  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

-SEC   24B.    REPORT  ON    USE   OF   POLmCAL  TAX 

cREorrs. 

"Not  later  than  the  June  30  following 
each  Federal  election,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  a 
report  on  the  use  by  taxpayers  of  the  tax 
credits  allowable  under  sections  24  and  24  A 
and  on  compliance  with  the  provisions  and 
restrictions  that  such  sections  place  on  the 
use  of  such  credits.". 

(bKl)  Section  24(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "this 
chapter "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  taxable  year  of  a  congressional  general 
election,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  all 
political  contributions,  payment  of  which  is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  that  taxable 
year  or  within  the  preceding  Uxable  year. " 

(2)  Section  24(cKlKA)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal.",  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "SUte",  and 
by  inserting  after  "public  office  "  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  office  of  President  or  Repre- 
senUtive  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes". 

(3)  Section  24(cKlKB)  of  such  Code  is 
amended   by   striking   out   ""Federal,",    by 


striking  out  the  comma  after  "SUte",  and 
by  inserting  after  "public  office"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  office  of  President  or  Repre- 
senUtive  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes. ". 

(4)  Section  24(cK2)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A) 
by  striking  out  "Federal. ".  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "SUte  ",  and  by  inserting 
after  "public  office "  the  following:  "or  the 
office  of  President  or  RepresenUtive  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes". 

(5)  The  section  heading  for  section  24  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  U.  CONTRIBITION8  TO  CANDIDATES  FOB 
THE  OrnCE  OF  president  or  REP. 
RE8ENTATIVE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBP- 
RESENTA'nVES.  TO  CANDIDATES  POR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  OmCE.  AND  TO 
POLITICAL  COMMrrTEES." 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
24  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"See.  24.  Contributions  to  candidates  for  the 
Office  of  President  or,  Repre- 
senUtive of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives, to  candidates  for 
SUte  and  Icxal  office,  and  to 
political  conrunlttees. 
"Sec.  24A.  Contributions  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator. 
"Sec.  24B.  Report  on  use  of  poUtlcal  tax 
credlte.". 
Sec.   6.  The   Federal   Election   Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TTTLE    V— FINANCINO    OF    GENERAL 
EliECnON     CAMPAIGNS     FOR     THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

""DEPUfmOHS 

"Sec.  501.  When  used  in  this  title,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  SUtes  Senator,  any  poUtl- 
cal committee  which  is  authorized  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  to 
further  the  election  of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  "eligible  cancUdate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible  under  section  502  for  tax 
credlU  for  his  contributions; 

"(3)  'election'  means  any  general  or  spe- 
cial election  which  directly  results  In  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
SUtes  Senator; 

"(4)  "immediate  family'  means  a  candi- 
date's spouse  and  any  chUd.  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  individuals;  and 

"(5)  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

""ELIGIBILITT  TO  RECEIVE  PATMENTS 

"'Sec.  502.  (a)  To  be  an  eUgible  candidate 
for  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  a  candidate  shaU. 
with  respect  to  an  election,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  and  within  ten  days 
after  such  candidate  qualifies  for  the  elec- 
tion ballot  under  the  law  of  the  SUte  in- 
volved or  by  Augtist  1.  1986.  whichever  is 
later— 

"(l)aB''*e— 

"(A)  to  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  other  appropriate  Information  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary; 


"(B)  to  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any  audit 
and  examination  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  507; 

""(C)  that  such  candidate  and  his  author- 
ized committees  will  not  accept  any  contri- 
bution in  violation  of  section  315(a); 

"(D)  that  such  candidate  and  his  author- 
ized committees  will  not  make  any  expendi- 
ture which  exceeds  the  llmiUtlon  esUt>- 
llshed  for  such  candidate  in  section 
315(bK3); 

"(E)  that  such  candidate  will  comply  with 
the  limiUtion  on  expenditures  of  personal 
funds  established  In  section  503;  and 

"(F)  wlU  maintain  and  place  in  a  separate 
account,  in  accordance  with  section  506. 
contributions  that  qualify  for  the  tax  credit 
under  section  24A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  wiU  use  such  funds  to 
defray  general  election  campaign  expenses: 
and 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Commission  that  such 
candMate  and  the  authorized  committees  of 
such  candidate  have  received  contributions 
aggregating  not  less  than  $25,000. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aK2)  in 
determining  the  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees— 

""(1)  no  contribution  received  as  a  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  or  as  a 
contribution  of  products  or  services.  shaU  be 
taken  into  account; 

""(2)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
person  other  than  an  individual  shaU  be 
taken  into  account,  and  no  contribution  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  shall  be  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  that  such  contribu- 
tion exceeds  $100  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  all  other  contributions  made  by 
such  individual  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
candidate  during  the  appUcable  period  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (3); 

"■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  general  election,  no 
contribution  received  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  preceding  general  election,  or  re- 
ceived after  the  date  on  which  the  general 
election  involved  is  held  shaU  be  taken  into 
account,  and  in  the  case  of  a  special  elec- 
tion, no  contribution  received  more  than  90 
days  before  such  election  or  received  after 
the  date  on  which  such  election  is  held  shaU 
be  taken  into  account;  and 

•"(4)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual who  resides  in  a  SUte  other  than 
the  SUte  in  which  the  election  is  held  shaU 
be  taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  when  added  to  all  other 
contributions  received  from  such  individuals 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  total  of  aU  contributions. 

"LIlflTATION  OH  EEPUIUrrURRS  OF  PERSONAL 
PUNDS 

"Sec.  503.  No  candidate  who  is  eligible 
under  section  502  shall  make  expenditures 
from  the  personal  funds  of  such  candidate, 
or  the  funds  of  any  member  of  the  immedi- 
ate family  of  such  candidate,  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion involvecL 

'"SDSPENSIOH  OP  EXPENDITURE  LXKITATION 

""Sec.  504.  (aKl)  If  any  candidate  in  the 
general  election  has  not  become  a  qualified 
candidate,  the  llmlUtions  esUblished  in  sec- 
tions 315(bK3)  and  503  shall  not  apply  to 
any  qualified  candidate  In  the  election  In- 
volved, and  any  such  qualified  candidate 
shall  be  entitled  to  maU  campaign  matter  in 
the  general  election  at  the  postal  rates  es- 
Ublished for  a  qualified  political  committee 
under  section  3626(e)  of  title  39.  United 
SUtes  Code.  All  material  maUed  under  this 
subsection  shaU  receive  the  most  expedi- 
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tious  handling  and  transportation  afforded 
mail  matter  by  the  Postal  Service. 

•■(2)  As  used  in  this  sut)section.  the  term 
candidate'  means— 

■■(A)  an  indi\-idual  who  is  the  candidate  of 
a  political  party  whose  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  in  the  preceding  general 
election  receive,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  votes  re- 
ceived by  all  candidates  for  such  office:  or 

■•(B)  an  individual  who  is  seeking  election 
as  an  independent  or  as  a  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical party  whose  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  in  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion failed  to  receive,  as  the  candidate  of 
such  party,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  votes 
received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office, 
and  who  has  received  contributions  aggre- 
gating at  least  S75.0OO  or  made  expenditures 
aggregating  at  least  $75,000. 

■■(b)  If  any  qualified  candidate  exceeds  the 
limitations  established  in  section  315(b)(3) 
or  503.  except  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  can- 
didate whose  limitations  have  bieen  made  in- 
applicable as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1). 
the  limitations  established  in  sections 
315(bK3)  and  503  shall  not  apply  to  any 
other  qualified  candidate  in  the  election  in- 
volved, and  any  other  qualified  candidate 
shall  be  entitled  to  mail  campaign  matter  in 
the  general  election  at  the  postal  rates  es- 
tablished for  a  qualified  political  committee 
under  section  3626(e)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  All  material  mai'ed  under  this 
subsection  shall  receive  the  most  expedi- 
tious handling  and  transportation  afforded 
mail  matter  by  the  Postal  Service. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2KB).  who  has  received  contribu- 
tions aggregating  at  least  $75,000  or  made 
expenditures  aggregating  at  least  $75,000, 
shall  notify  the  Commission  and  all  other 
candidates  in  the  election  within  forty-eight 
hours  (or  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  fourteen 
days  preceding  a  general  election)  after 
such  funds  are  received  or  expended. 

"(d)  Any  qualified  candidate  who  exceeds 
the  limitations  established  in  section 
315(b)(3)  or  503,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
qualified  candidate  whose  limitations  have 
l>een  made  inapplicable  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (aid),  shall  notify  the  Commission 
and  all  other  candidates  in  the  election 
within  48  hours  (or  twenty  four  hours,  in 
the  fourteen  days  preceding  a  general  elec- 
tion) after  such  limitation  has  been  exceed- 
ed. 

"mDEPEHBEHT  EXPElTOITtlRES 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Any  person  who  makes  inde- 
pendent expenditures  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  candidate  in  the  election 
not  later  than  48  hours  (or  24  hours,  in  the 
14  days  preceding  a  general  election)  after 
such  independent  expenditures  total  more 
than  $45,000  and  thereafter  shall  make  such 
notification  each  time  such  person's  addi- 
tional independent  expenditures  total 
$2,500  or  more. 

"(b)  If,  with  respect  to  an  election,  a  total 
of  more  than  $5,000  in  independent  expend- 
itures is  made  in  optKtsition  to,  or  on  behalf 
of  an  opponent  of.  a  qualified  candidate, 
such  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  mail 
matter  at  the  postal  rate  established  for  a 
qualified  political  committee  under  section 
3626(e)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  an  election  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  independent  expenditures 
involved.  All  material  mailed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  receive  the  most  expeditious 
handling  and  transportation  afforded  mail 
matter  by  the  Postal  Service.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  those  independent 
expenditures  that  are  covered  under  section 


315(c>  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  315(c)). 

'■(c)  Expenditures  by  qualified  candidates 
as  provided  in  sul>section  (b)  shall  not  count 
against  the  expenditure  limit  established  in 
section  315(c). 

'CKRTinCATION  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  No  later  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with 
the  Commission  to  establish  eligibility 
under  section  502.  the  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  if  such 
request  contains— 

"(1)  the  information  required  by  this  Act 
and  the  Commission,  made  in  accordance 
with  such  pr(x;edures  as  the  Commission 
may  provide  by  regulation:  and 

'■(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

■'(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  Commission  under 
section  508  and  judicial  review  under  section 
511. 

■'(c)  Any  candidate  certified  as  an  eligible 
candidate  by  the  Commission  shall  thereaf- 
ter be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  title. 

"ACCO0NTING  POR  CERTAIN  CONTRIBOTIOHS  TO 
QDAUPIED  candidates;  REPAYMENT 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  A  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  who  receives  contributions 
for  a  general  election  that  qualify  for  the 
tax  credit  under  section  24A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"( 1 )  shall  keep  such  contributions  in  a  sep- 
arate account  which  shall  (X)ntain  only 
funds  so  received  and  shall  use  such  funds 
only  to  defray  general  election  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  the  period 
beginning  with  the  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the  elec- 
tion ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion or  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
withdraws  from  the  campaign  or  otherwise 
ceases  actively  to  seek  election,  whichever 
occurs  first:  and 

"(2)  shall  include  in  each  report  required 
under  section  304  the  number  and  aggregate 
amount  of  all  contributions  that  qualify  for 
the  tax  credit  under  section  24A  of  such 
Code. 

"(b)  A  qualified  candidate  who  does  not 
become  eligible  for  the  general  election 
within  thirty  days  after  the  determination 
that  the  candidate  is  not  eligible  shall  trans- 
fer all  funds  required  to  be  placed  in  the 
special  account  established  in  compliance 
with  this  section  either  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  a  political  party  committee,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  candidate. 

"(c)  Any  funds  remaining  in  the  account 
established  under  this  section  after  a  quali- 
fied candidate  has  defrayed  all  campaign  ex- 
penses in  a  general  or  special  election  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  in  the  account  es- 
tablished by  section  3113(d)  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code. 


"examination  and  audits:  REFA'YMENTS 

"Sec.  508.  (aid)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  10  per  centum  of  the  qualified 
candidates  of  each  political  party  and  10  per 


centum  of  the  qualified  candidates  wno  are 
not  candidates  of  a  political  party,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  through  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of 
random  selection  to  determine  whether  the 
expenditure  limits  and  other  conditions  of 
eligibility  of  this  Act  have  t>een  met. 

"(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  such  an  examination 
and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts  of  each 
eligible  candidate  in  such  election. 

"(3)  Before  any  general  election  or  special 
election,  the  Commission  may  conduct  such 
an  examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign 
accounts  of  any  eligible  candidate  in  such 
election  if  the  Commission,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  four  members,  determines  that 
there  exists  reason  to  believe  that  such  can- 
didate has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  funds  placed  in  a  special 
account  in  accordance  with  section  507  was 
not  used  in  compliance  with  such  section, 
the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  candi- 
date, and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  200  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  misused  funds. 

"(cHl)  Any  eligible  candidate  who  makes 
an  expenditure  that  exceeds,  by  1  per 
centum  or  less,  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures under  section  31S(b)(3>  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  excess  expenditure. 

"(2)  Any  eligible  candidate  who  makes  an 
expenditure  that  exceeds,  by  more  than  1 
per  centum,  the  limitation  on  expenditures 
under  section  315(b>(3)  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  sunount  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  excess  expenditure. 

"(d)  All  repayments  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  section 
3113(d)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"REPORTS  TO  SENATE 

"Sec.  509.  Not  more  than  six  months  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  a  report  setting  forth  for  such  calen- 
dar year— 

"(1)  The  expenditures  made  by  qualified 
candidates,  and  their  authorized  commit- 
tees; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  with  respect  to  such 
candidates:  and 

"(3)  the  amounts  of  repajrments,  if  any, 
required  from  such  candidates  under  section 
508,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  under  this  section 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  may 
appear  in  and  defend  against  any  action 
filed  under  this  title,  either  by  attorneys 
employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel  whom  it 
may  appoint  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  concern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  whose  compensation  the  Commission 
may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  appear, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a),  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  Yye  payable  to  the 


Secretary  as  a  result  of  any  examination 
and  audit  made  under  section  508. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  petition, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
concerning  any  civil  matter  arising  under 
this  title.  Upon  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  action  brought  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  suid  any  appeal  from  the  deter- 
mination of  such  court  shall  lie  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case 
to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  appeal  from,  and  petition 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
certiorari  to  review,  judgmenU  or  decrees 
entered  with  respect  to  actions  in  which  the 
Commission  appears  under  the  authority 
provided  in  this  section. 

""JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  under  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon 
petition  filed  in  such  court  by  any  interest- 
ed person.  Any  petition  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
involved. 

"(bKl)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any 
individual  eligible  to  vote  for  any  Senator 
in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  Congress,  are  authorized  to  institute 
any  action  under  this  section.  Including  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgment  or  Injimc- 
tive  relief,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment or  construe  any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  under  this  sut)section  and  shall 
exercise  such  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  rights  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  have  ex- 
hausted administrative  or  other  remedies 
provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  des- 
ignated to  hear  the  case  to  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
to  participate  in  the  hearing  tmd  determina- 
tion thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited. 

""AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. ". 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  any  other  such 
provision  and  the  appli(»tion  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amendmente  made  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  3  and  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  thU  Act  shall  apply  to  any  election 
to  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Senator  held 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2 
and  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
not  apply  to  contributions  received  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  any  other  such  provision  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
WtuhingUm,  DC.  April  17,  1984. 
Subject:    Estimation    of    Campaign    Funds 
That  Might  Be  Generated  Under  Pro- 
posed Campaign  Finance  Reform  Legis- 
lation. 
This  memorandum  is  sent  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  19.  and  the  subse- 
quent conversations  with  your  staff,  regard- 
ing your  proposed  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation,  to  be  patterned  after  H.R.  4428 
(98th  Congress.  1st  Session).'  The  key  fea- 
ture of  that  proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  100 
percent  tax  credit  for  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals to  House  candidates  in  the  general 
election   who   agree   to   abide   by   specified 
limits  on  overall  and  personal  campaign  ex- 
penditures: the  maximum  credit  would  be 
$100  per  candidate  ($200  on  joint  returns) 
and  $200  for  all  qualified  candidates  ($400 
on  joint  returns).  The  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  encourage  candidates  to  limit  vol- 
untarily their  campaign  expenditures  in  ex- 
change for  allowing   their  contributors  to 
get  a  full  refund  of  those  donations— pre- 
sumably a  strong  incentive  to  contribute.  In 
line  with  your  intention  to  propose  a  compa- 
rable bill  for  Senate  elections,  you  posed  the 
question:  how  much  money  can  one  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  generated  in  contributions 
to  Senate  candidates  as  a  result  of  this  plan, 
and  to  what  extent  will  this  amount  cover 
the  costs  associated  with  Senate  campaigns? 
Federal  law  currently  permits  a  50  percent 
tax  credit  of  the  value  of  all  political  cantri- 
butions  in  a  calendar  year,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $50  on  single  and  $100  on 
joint  returns  (only  contributions  by  individ- 
uals are  eligible):  qualifying  contributions 
may  be  to  candidates  for  Federal.  SUte  or 
local  office,  as  well  as  to  political  parties 
and  politicaj  action  committees.  Under  H.R. 
4428.  the  current  tax  credit  would  be  contin- 
ued, but  with  two  changes:  contributions  to 
House  candidates  would  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble (In  view  of  the  separate  credit  specifical- 
ly for  that  purpose),  and  the  credit  could 
only  be  taken  In  even-numbered  years  for 
that  and  the  previous  year's  political  contri- 
butions. My  assumption  is  that  your  pro- 
posed bill— as  the  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
4428— would  apply  only  to  Senate  candi- 
dates. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  caution  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  nature  is  necessarily  based  to  a 
large  extent  upon  assumptions,  estimates 
and  projections.  While  I  believe  my  assump- 
tions are  valid  ones,  I  am  aware  that  differ- 
ent conclusions  would  result  from  different 
initial  judgments  in  this  study. 

In  evaluating  the  question  you  have 
posed,  we  are  concerned  not  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  lost  to  the  Federal  treas- 
ury (a  question  economists  are  often  called 
upon   to   analyze*)   but   rather  with   the 


'  Your  question  No.  3  on  constitutionality  impli- 
cations Is  being  treated  separately  by  the  American 
Law  Division. 

■  For  sucli  an  analysis,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
the  CRS  Economics  Division. 


amount  of  campaign  funds  generated  to 
Senat«  campaign  coffers.  One  is  faced  with 
several  unknown  factors,  including:  how  will 
the  Increased  rate  of  the  credit  from  50  to 
100  percent  affect  the  participation  rate 
among  the  taxpayers:  how  many  people  who 
generally  make  political  contributions 
might  shift  them  to  Senate  candidates  be- 
cause of  the  100  percent  return  on  their 
money:  and  what  will  the  average  donation 
be— in  view  of  the  doubling  of  both  the  rate 
of  credit  and  the  maximum  amount  per  can- 
didate. 

Rather  than  attempting  the  estimation  of 
factors  which  are  virtually  imponderable, 
we  will  begin  by  posing  the  question:  what  is 
the  current  rate  of  participation  of  people 
claiming  the  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
Senate  candidates?  Here  we  can  examine 
daU  available  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  current  political  contribu- 
tions tax  credit,  and  from  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  academic  sources  on 
campaign  finances:  we  can  then  make  cer- 
tain assumptions  based  thereon. 

From  IRS  daU  for  any  given  year,  we  can 
determine  the  amount  of  money  claimed  in 
such  credits  and  the  number  and  percentage 
which  claimed  the  credit.  The  IRS  daU  do 
not  reveal  anything,  however,  regarding  the 
l)eneficiaries  of  the  contributions  for  which 
credits  were  claimed.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  was  claimed  for  (»ntri- 
butlons  to  Senate  candidates  or  to  any  other 
category  of  political  candidate  or  entity  for 
which  donations  are  eligible  for  the  tax 
credit.  Only  by  estimating  the  proportion  of 
credits  claimed  for  contributions  to  Senate 
candidates  among  all  political  credits  can  we 
make  informed  guesses  as  to  how  much 
campaign  money  will  be  generated  by  esUb- 
lishing  a  separate  credit  with  more  favor- 
able terms. 

The  fundamental  assumption  on  which 
this  analysis  is  based  is  that  the  amount  of 
credits  claimed  under  the  current  system 
for  contributions  to  Senate  candidates  is  in 
the  same  proportion  to  total  credits  claimed 
as  the  amount  spent  on  Senate  campaigns  is 
to  the  total  spent  on  all  campaigns.  Ideally, 
we  would  want  to  know  how  much  was 
raised  rather  than  spent  because  it  corre- 
lates more  directly  with  political  contribu- 
tions: however,  we  do  not  have  such  daU  or 
even  estimates  thereof  at  all  levels  of  politi- 
cal campaigns,  and  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  roughly  the  same  for  most  catego- 
ries (the  major  exception  is  probably  politi- 
cal parties).  Also,  we  would  ideally  like  to 
know  how  much  of  the  total  raised  (or 
spent)  by  candidates  or  committees  came 
from  individuals,  as  only  such  contributions 
are  eligible  for  Ux  credits.  At  the  Federal 
level,  the  Federal  Election  Commission  daU 
does  not  reveal  this,  although  estimates  can 
be  attempted:  campaign  spending  informa- 
tion for  SUte  and  local  elections  is  based 
wholly  on  such  estimates. 

By  comparing  Senate  campaign  spending 
with  campaign  spending  at  all  levels  in  a 
given  election  year,  one  can  get  a  reasonable 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  political  money 
that  went  specifically  to  Senate  campaigns. 
The  year  1980  was  chosen  for  this  analysis 
because  it  is  the  most  recent  election  year 
for  which  we  have  complete  IRS  daU  on  Ux 
credit  usage  and  also  for  which  we  have  a 
fairly  authoriutive  estimate— with  relevant 
breakdowns— on  political  spending  In  the 
United  SUtes.  For  the  latter  information,  I 
relied  largely  on  the  work  of  Herbert  Alex- 
ander, Director  of  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation  and  a  Professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California,  who  is  widely  re- 
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garded  as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on 
campaign  finance  in  this  country.  Of  par- 
ticular relevance  to  us  is  Dr.  Alexander's 
compilation  of  election  costs  at  all  levels  in 
1980.  a  study  which  is  widely  regarded  as  au- 
thoritative. Alexander  t>egan  his  cost  study 
with  spending  data  reported  by  candidates 
and  committees  to  the  Federal  EHection 
Commission,  organized  the  Information  into 
more  usable  categories,  eliminated  duplica- 
tion in  the  assignment  of  financial  activity 
to  particular  categories,  Emd  made  estimates 
for  other  kinds  of  spending  not  required  to 
be  reported  to  the  FEC:  perhaps  of  greatest 
interest  are  his  estimates  of  spending  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  information  not  re- 
ported to  the  FEC  and  which,  because  of 
wide  variations  in  disclosure  systems  at 
these  levels,  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  I  am  pre- 
senting Table  4-1  from  Alexander's  Financ- 
ing the  1980  Election  (Lexington,  D.C. 
Heath  &  Co..  1983),  along  with  adjustments 
I  have  made  to  estimate  Senate  campaign 
spending  attributable  to  individual  contribu- 
tions. Because  large  amounts  of  money  en- 
tered the  political  system  (and  thus  were 
spent)  from  public  funds  and  from  parties 
and  interest  groups,  these  amounts  must  be 
subtracted  in  order  to  best  gauge  the  level 
of  individual  contributions  (subject  to  politi- 
cal tax  credits).  Using  supplementary  data 
presented  by  Alexander  in  Chapter  Four  of 
his  book  and  by  other  sources,  I  have  made 
an  effort  to  isolate  to  a  large  extent  cam- 
paign spending  in  1980  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  individual  contributions.  Table  1. 
which  follows,  presents  Alexander's  data 
from  his  Table  4-1  in  the  first  two  columns 
with  my  adjustments  in  the  second  two  col- 
umns. This  is  the  first  step  in  this  exercise. 

TABLE  l.-THE  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  DOLLAR  IN  1980— 
COMPtLED  BY   HERBERT  ALEXANDER,   WITH  ADJUST- 
MENTS TO  ISOLATE  SPENDING  AHRIBUTABLE  TO  CAM- 
PAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS 
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The  $817  million  figure  from  Table  1  is,  of 
course,  based  to  a  large  extent  on  subjective 
judgments  as  to  the  relevance  of  including 
certain  financial  activity.  The  final  figure 
may  be  overstated  a  bit  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
cluding some  $19  million  in  State  and  local 
party  spending  on  behalf  of  Presidential 
candidates  (much  of  which  might  have 
come  from  corporate  and  labor  sources):  on 
the  other  hand,  this  was  probably  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the  $55  million 
listed  as  national  party  expenditures  Is  well 
below  the  $121.6  million  in  net  receipts  by 
such  committees  reported  by  the  FEC  (after 
excluding  $2.6  million  from  PACs  and  $21.2 
million  contributed  to  or  spent  on  behalf  of 
candidates). 

The  second  step  of  our  analysis  is  to  ex- 
amine the  level  of  Senate  campaign  spend- 
ing in  1980,  in  order  to  complete  the  other 
half  of  the  equation.  In  the  following  table, 
the  spending  data  Is  presented,  with  adjust- 
ments for  receipts  which  were  clearly  from 
sources  other  than  individuals. 

TABLE  2.-CAMPAJGN  EXPENDITURES  BY  SENATE  CANDI- 
DATES IN  1380,  WITH  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  CAMPAIGN 
RECEIPTS  BY  PACS,  PARTIES  AND  CANOtOATES 
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The  third  step  involves  dividing  the 
Senate  spending  figure  from  Table  2  ($79.3 
million)  by  the  overall  spending  figure  from 
Table  1  ($816.7  million),  resulting  in  a  figure 
of  9.7  percent:  we  wUl  round  this  off  to  10 
percent.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
period  of  time  covered  in  the  overall  spend- 
ing data  and  the  Senate  data  was  the 
same— 1979-1980. 

Step  Four  is  to  examine  the  Information 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the 
use  of  the  political  tax  credit  In  1980.  The 
relevant  information  for  all  tax  years  from 
1972-1981  U  provided  in  Appendix  1  of  this 
memorandum:  dill  of  this  information  Is 
drawn  from  the  IRS  publication.  "Statistics 
of  Income:  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns" 
from  each  of  those  years.  In  1980.  a  total  of 
$269,384,000  was  claimed  in  tax  credits  for 
political  contributions  (this  amount  was  for 
contributions  made  during  the  election  year 
of  1980).  Taking  10  percent  of  the  total 
credits,  one  arrives  at  a  figure  of  $26.9  mil- 
lion dollars  which  can  be  assumed  to  have 
been  taken  for  contributions  to  Senate  can- 
didates. Because  that  amount  was  yielded 
by  a  50  percent  credit,  the  total  yield  in  con- 
tributions would  have  been  $53.9  million. 
This  represents  just  over  one-half  of  all 
money  spent  by  Senate  candidates  In  1980. 

But  taking  into  account  only  money 
claimed  as  credits  in  1980  does  not  suffice 
when  one  Ls  considering  an  election  cycle 
that  covers  a  two-year  period.  The  problem 
with  simply  adding  in  the  1979  credits  as 


well  Is  the  unknown  amount  of  money  spent 
on  State  and  local  elections  which  were  held 
in  1979.  For  our  purposes,  we  will  arbitrarily 
assume  that  one-half  of  politicml  money  con- 
tributed in  1979  was  spent  in  the  1980  elec- 
tions (probably  a  very  low  figure).  One-half 
of  the  $193,500,000  claimed  in  political  cred- 
lU  in  1979  equals  $96,750,000:  ten  percent  of 
that  equals  $9,675,000:  doubling  that  figure 
for  credits  to  account  for  the  full  contribu- 
tion yields  a  figure  of  $19.4  million.  Adding 
the  $53.9  million  from  1980  to  the  $19.4  mil- 
lion from  1979  yields  a  total  of  $73.3  million 
which  we  assume  would  have  filled  Senate 
campaign  coffers  in  1979-1980.  This,  of 
course,  represents  about  three-fourths  of  all 
money  spent  on  Senate  campaigns  in  1980: 
another  18  percent  of  Senate  campaign 
money  in  1980  came  from  PACs  and  parties. 

Examining  this  question  from  the  per- 
spective of  participation,  we  know  from  Ap- 
pendix 1  that  5.8  percent  of  tax  returns 
claimed  the  credit  In  1980  and  4.4  percent 
claimed  it  in  1979.  If  we  assume  that  10  per- 
cent took  the  credit  for  Senate  contribu- 
tions, we  get  a  participation  rate  of  0.58  per- 
cent in  1980  and  0.44  percent  in  1979.  In 
1980.  0.58  percent  of  the  93.902.000  returns 
filed  equals  544.632  returns:  the  average 
credit  (divide  $269,384,000  by  the  number  of 
returns  claiming  the  credit— 5.419.000)  was 
$49.71— rounded  off  to  $50.  If  the  average 
credit  was  $50.  the  average  contribution  was 
$100:  544.632  multiplied  by  $100  yields  $54.5 
million.  Following  the  same  procedure  for 
1979,  0.44  percent  of  92.694.000  returns  Is 
407,854  returns:  the  average  credit 
($193,500,000  divided  by  the  4.069.000  re- 
turns claiming  the  credit)  was  $47.55— 
rounded  off  to  $48.  If  the  average  credit  was 
$48.  the  average  contribution  was  $96: 
407.854  multiplied  by  $96  yields  $39.2  mil- 
lion: assuming  only  one-half  of  political 
money  was  for  1980  races  leaves  us  with 
$19.6  million.  Adding  $54.5  million  to  $19.6 
million  gives  us  $74.1  million,  virtually  the 
same  as  the  $73.3  million  derived  by  our 
first  methods  of  calculation.  Henceforth,  we 
wUl  use  the  figure  of  $74  million  (a  rounded 
off  average  of  these  two  figures). 

This  analysis  suggests  that  the  existing  50 
percent  tax  credit  protiably  yielded  enough 
money  to  cover  Senate  candidate  expendi- 
tures (when  combined  with  a  reasonable 
level  of  party  and  PAC  money),  even  with- 
out factoring  in  the  likely  additional  partici- 
pation because  of  the  availability  of  a  full 
credit  and  because  of  the  much  higher 
limits  on  the  credit  amounts.  One  more  ex- 
ercise ought  to  be  undertaken  to  test  the 
thesis  In  light  of  the  specific  features  of 
your  intended  proposal.  The  first  feature 
which  we  have  not  considered  until  now  is 
that  the  tax  credit  would  only  be  available 
for  contributions  to  general  election  candi- 
dates who  abide  by  specific  spending  limits. 
All  of  our  calculations  and  assumptions 
have  been  based  on  the  full  election  cycle, 
including  financial  activity  by  candidates 
who  were  defeated  in  primaries  and  money 
spent  in  primaries  by  candidates  who  com- 
peted in  general  elections.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent 
only  in  general  elections,  particularly  in 
view  of  your  (and  other)  proposal(s)  to  limit 
general  election  expenditures.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  FEC  does  not  report,  and  probably 
cannot  report  with  great  accuracy,  standing 
information  broken  down  into  primary  and 
general  elections.  The  closest  they  come  is 
to  separate  out  primary  losers,  leaving  fi- 
nancial activity  only  by  candidates  who 
competed  in  the  general  election  (but  In- 
cluding their  receipts  and  expenditures  in 


the  primaries,  as  well).  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  potential  logistical  problem 
in  attempting  to  impose  limits  only  on  gen- 
eral election  expenditures.  Just  where  does 
one  draw  the  line  between  spending  for  the 
primary  and  spending  for  the  general  elec- 
tion? 

Because  this  analysis  is  by  its  very  nature 
based  on  speculation  and  assumption,  how- 
ever, we  win  bypass  this  complication  with 
no  further  comment  beyond  noting  Its  reali- 
ty. Looking  at  the  daU,  we  find  that  in  1980, 
the  FEC  reported  net  expenditures  of  $102.9 
million  by  all  candidates  for  the  Senate  but 
$75.2  million  by  just  those  candidates  who 
ran  in  the  general  election.  We  can  only  es- 
timate the  amount  of  money  spent  specifi- 
cally in  general  elections.  If  one-fourth  of 
all  Senate  spending  was  by  primary  losers, 
let  us  assume  that  another  one-fourth  was 
spent  by  primary  winners:  hence  we  assume 
that  one-half  of  all  Senate  expenditures  in 
1980  occurred  in  the  general  election  per  se. 
All  of  our  previous  calculations  should  be 
halved,  leaving  us  with  $37  million  in  tax 
credits  for  Senate  candidates  in  genertJ 
elections  in  1980  (half  of  $74  million). 

The  second  feature  of  your  intended  pro- 
posal, which  we  have  not  yet  addressed,  is 
the  specific  spending  limits  you  have  in 
mind.  Rather  than  $102.9  million  actually 
spent  in  1980  (or  $51.5  million  we  assume 
was  spent  in  the  general  election  alone), 
your  bill  would  have  limited  this  spending 
in  conjunction  with  the  100  percent  tax 
credits.  Because  you  are  considering  the 
same  limits  as  are  incorporated  in  your  S. 
151  (98th  Congress,  1st  Session),  I  have  cal- 
culated what  those  limits  would  have  been 
in  the  1980  Senate  races  and  what  the  ag- 
gregate spending  would  have  been  had  each 
major  candidate  spent  up  to  the  limit.  Table 
3  presents  this  Information. 

TABLE  3.-HYP0THETICAL  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  1980  SENATE  GENERAL  ELECTIONS  BASED  ON 
UNITS  PROPOSED  IN  S.  151  (98TH  CONGRESS) 
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From  Table  3,  we  learn  that  total  spend- 
ing in  Senate  general  elections  would  have 
been  roughly  $52  million,  had  each  major 
candidate  spent  the  mtiximum  under  the 
limlU  in  your  bill,  8.  151.  We  can  compare 
this  with  the  $37  million  In  contributions 
claimed  by  individuals  for  contributions  to 
Senate  candidates  in  the  1980  general  elec- 
tion under  the  50  percent  credit.  In  other 
words.  71  percent  of  the  money  needed  to 
wage  those  campaigns  emanated  from  Indi- 
viduals participating  in  the  50  percent  tax 
credit  system.  When  one  considers  another 
feature  of  8.  161.  that  candidates  may 
accept  up  to  30  percent  of  their  spending 
limit  from  political  action  committees,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  sufficient  funds  would 
have  been  generated  by  the  100  percent 
credit,  even  if  the  participation  rate  did  not 
rise.  And.  of  course,  given  the  role  of  the  po- 
litical parties  in  the  funding  equation,  the 
individual  role  seems  especially  ample  for 
the  purpose  of  adequately  funding  Senate 
campaigns. 

One  final  factor  that  has  not  been  consid- 
ered Is  the  answer  to  a  question  posed  earli- 
er how  will  the  rate  of  participation  be  af- 
fected by  the  shift  from  a  50  percent  to  a 
100  percent  credit,  to  what  extent  will  this 
change  prove  a  greater  incentive  to  contrib- 
uting? In  my  conversations  with  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  I 
learned  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
reliable  formulas  for  making  such  forecasts. 
The  lack  of  experience  with  100  percent 
credits  is  a  major  factor  in  this  situation. 

It  is  also  quite  difficult  to  draw  definitive 
conclusions  from  the  Nation's  twelve  years 
of  experience  with  the  tax  credit  system. 
daU  for  the  first  ten  years  of  which  appears 
In  Appendix  1.  From  1972  until  1979,  tax- 
payers had  a  choice  of  the  50  percent  credit 
or  a  full  deduction  for  their  political  contri- 
butions. Prom  1972-1974,  the  maximum 
credit  was  $12.50  ($25  on  joint  returns)  and 
the  maximum  deduction  was  $50  ($100  on 
joint  returns):  the  maximum  amounts  for 
both  credit  and  deduction  were  doubled,  ef- 
fective 1975,  and  the  maximum  credit  was 
doubled  again  while  the  deduction  was 
eliminated,  effective  1979.  Thus  there  have 
been  three  different  sets  of  rules  governing 
the  tax  incentive  system,  with  the  tax  credit 
alone  available  only  for  the  third  (and  cur- 
rent) phase.  Moreover,  as  Indicated  In  Ap- 
pendix 1.  we  do  not  have  data  on  the  use  of 
the  tax  deduction  for  the  years  1974.  1976. 
and  1978.  because  the  IRS  only  made  such 
calculations  in  alternate  years:  as  election 
years,  participation  would  have  undoubtedly 
been  higher  than  off-years,  as  well. 

In  1973.  1975,  and  1977,  participation  in 
the  deduction  system  added  0.8  percent  to 
the  combined  participation  rate.  If  we 
assume  that  participation  in  the  succeeding 
election  years  would  have  been  one  percent 
higher  with  the  deduction  daU  included 
(one  rather  than  0.8  percent  because  it  was 
in  an  election  year),  the  estimated  participa- 
tion rates  for  1974,  1976,  and  1978  would 
have  been  respectively,  2.2,  2.7,  and  3.8. 
Based  on  this  assumption,  we  can  take  an 
average  of  the  participation  rates  in  each  of 
the  three  phases  of  the  tax  incentive  pro- 
gram. Hence,  the  average  rate  from  1972- 
1974  is  2.8  percent,  the  average  from  1975- 
1978  Is  3.8  percent,  and  from  1979-1981  is  5.2 
percent.  If  one  sees  the  terms  of  the  incen- 
tive as  having  been  made  more  attractive  to 
taxpayers  in  each  succeeding  phase  (argu- 
able in  view  of  the  elimination  of  the  deduc- 
tion in  1979).  one  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  participation  increased  with  each  up- 
grading of  the  incentives,  registering  an  in- 
crease of  1  percent  and.  then.  1.4  percent. 


If  we  sire  correct  In  asserting  that  partici- 
pation probably  did  Increase  with  the  dou- 
bling of  the  maximum  credits,  it  is  probably 
not  unreasonable  to  speculate  on  a  compa- 
rable increase  with  the  doubling  of  the  per- 
centage of  contributions  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Any  additional  participation  would 
add  to  our  confidence  that  your  proposal 
would  provide  more  than  enough  funds  for 
Senate  candidates  in  general  elections. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  reiterate  that  the 
analysis  in  this  memorandum  Is  necessarily 
tMsed  on  numerous  assumptions  and  on  esti- 
mates. However,  if  errors  in  judgment  were 
nutde  regarding  these  imprecise  quantities,  I 
made  every  effort  to  err  on  the  side  on 
being  too  conservative  in  my  assessments  or 
projections.  In  any  event,  the  results  of  the 
analysis  might  differ  from  those  derived 
from  other  assumptions  or  estimates. 

I  trust  you  will  find  this  analysis  helpful 
in  your  consideration  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  am  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way 
possible  in  this  matter  and  can  be  reached 
at  287-8648. 

Arramtx  1 


TABLE  A.-USE  OF  THE  TAX  CREDIT  AND  DEDUCTION  FOR 
POLmCAL  CONTRIBUnOHS  ON  FEDERAL  TAX  RETURNS: 
1972-81 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  other 
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Senators  having  special  orders  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER- 1  thank  the  Chair. 


HOME  EQUITY  CONVERSION 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
enable  elderly  homeowners  to  main- 
tain residency  while  converting  the 
equity  in  their  homes  into  income  at 
the  same  time. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  97th  (S.  3045)  and  98th  Congresses 
(S.  831  and  S.  1914).  These  bills  have 
attracted  considerable  interest  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  review  and 
comment  by  a  number  of  home  equity 
conversion  experts.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  also  testified  to  S.  1914's 
insignificant  revenue  loss  potential  at 
hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Tax- 
ation and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee, and  my  legislation  has  since 
been  modified  to  address  the  other 
concerns  raised  by  Treasury  at  and 
subsequent  to  those  hearings.  The 
measure  I  introduce  today  provides  a 
comprehensive,  widely  supported  ap- 
proach to  assisting  America's  fast- 
growing  elderly  population  who  are 
house  rich  and  cash  poor. 

Our  elderly  homeowners  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes  are  often  faced 
with  a  cruel  choice.  Confronted  by 
ever-rising  living  costs,  they  must 
either  reduce  their  standard  of  living, 
or  sell  their  most  precious  asset,  their 
home,  to  pay  their  bUls. 

The  trauma  of  losing  a  home  for 
which  a  person  has  worked  a  lifetime 
is  profound.  The  alternative,  however, 
is  equally  dismaying:  Living  out  one's 
last  years— the  allegedly  golden  ones— 
in  materially  constrained  circum- 
stances. It  is  an  alternative  no  elderly 
homeowner  should  have  to  face  if  an 
alternative  can  be  devised. 

My  bill  facilitates  sale-leaseback  ar- 
rangements for  home  equity  conver- 
sion for  the  elderly.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, rather  than  having  to  sell 
for  funds  to  meet  living  expenses  and 
then  moving  into  an  apartment,  the  el- 
derly homeowner  can  sell  to  a  finan- 
cial institution  but  continue  to  live  in 
his  or  her  own  home  for  the  balance 
of  his  or  her  life. 


Tax  barriers  to  sale-leaseback  would 
be  eliminated  by  this  legislation.  First, 
the  elderly  homeowner  in  the  sale- 
leaseback  transaction  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  one-time  capital  gains  tax  ex- 
emption that  is  otherwise  available  to 
homeowners  past  the  age  of  55  who 
sell  their  homes.  And  second,  the  pur- 
chaser/lessor could  take  depreciation 
on  the  value  of  the  property  It  had 
purchased  although  the  seller  retains 
occupancy  rights. 

With  these  tax  barriers  removed,  I 
am  confident  that  the  sale-leaseback 
transaction  will  prove  attractive  to  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  has  estimated  the  potential 
market  for  these  home  equity  transac- 
tions to  be  between  $30  and  $40  bil- 
lion. And  the  Commission  has  said 
that  this  market  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease as  the  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cans increases  and  the  idea  of  home 
equity  conversion  gains  acceptance. 

My  bill.  S.  1914,  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  during 
its  markup  on  deficit  reduction  pro- 
posals held  during  February  and 
March  1984.  On  March  21,  1984,  the 
committee  passed  a  deficit  reduction 
proposal  that  included  a  section  based 
on  S.  1914;  several  substantive  modifi- 
cations were  made,  however.  Certain 
restrictions  were  added  which  ex- 
cluded from  the  safe  harbor  provision 
transactions  between  related  parties, 
set  allowable  depreciation  at  a  40-year 
straight-line  basis,  and  precluded  tax 
shelters  from  being  purchasers  in  sale- 
leaseback  transactions.  There  was  con- 
cern that  these  restrictions  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  elderly 
homeowners  to  convert  their  equity  in 
real  estate  into  cash.  I  believe  that 
such  restrictions  are  uiuiticessary  and 
have  not  included  them  in  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today. 

The  residential  s&le-leaseback  sec- 
tion of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  was  passed  on  April  12,  1984. 
after  one  of  the  detrimental  Finance 
Committee  modifications  was  re- 
moved, pursuant  to  my  amendment, 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  House  deficit 
reduction  bill  did  not  include  a  sale- 
leaseback  provision,  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  the  tax  bills  subse- 
quently dropped  the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  President,  access  to  the  rewards 
of  home  equity— which  has  been 
dearly  earned— should  be  given  to  our 
elderly  Americans  during  their  life- 
times. It  is  of  no  value  to  them  after 
their  deaths.  And  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  their  last  years  truly 
golden  ones. 

This  legislation  will  make  sale-lease- 
backs  feasible.  It  will  make  the  ar- 
rangement attractive  both  to  the  el- 
derly homeowner  and  to  the  purchas- 
ing financial  institution. 

This  legislation  has  had  the  support 
of  all  known  experts  In  the  field  of 
home  equity  conversions,  the  Federal 


Council  on  Aging,  numerous  other 
senior  citizens'  groups,  and  the  finan- 
cial investment  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill,  and 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describing  my  bill  as  a 
"Win-Win  Tax  Bill  for  Everyone,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home 
Equity  Conversions  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  I.  DEPRECIATION  IN  SALE-LEASEBACK  TRAN8- 

AcnoNa 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  Sale-Lxaseback  Traksactioms.— 

"(1)  In  GKifKRAL.— In  the  case  of  property 
Involved  In  a  sale-leaseback  transaction,  the 
purchaser-lessor  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  property,  and  the  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  to  the  purchaser- 
lessor. 

"(2)  DKFiwmoHs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  S/LS-LEASEBACX.— The  term  'sale- 
leaseback'  shall  include  the  transaction  In 
which— 

"(1)  the  seller-lessee— 

"(I)  has  attained  the  age  of  55  before  the 
date  of  such  transaction. 

"(II)  sells  property  which  during  the  5- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  trans- 
action has  been  owned  and  used  as  a  princi- 
pal residence  by  such  seller-lessee  for  peri- 
ods aggregating  3  years  or  more, 

"(III)  obtains  (xxupancy  rights  in  such 
property  pursuant  to  a  written  lease  requir- 
ing a  fair  rental,  and 

"(IV)  receives  no  option  to  repurchase  the 
property  at  a  price  less  than  the  fair  market 
price  of  the  property  unencumbered  by  any 
leaseback  at  the  time  such  option  is  exer- 
cised, and 

"(11)  the  purchaser-lessor— 

"(I)  is  a  person, 

"(II)  is  contractually  responsible  for  the 
risks  and  burdens  of  ownership  and  receives 
the  benefits  of  ownership  (other  than  the 
seller-lessee's  occupancy  rights)  after  the 
date  of  such  transaction,  and 

"(III)  pays  a  purchase  price  for  the  proi>- 
erty  that  Is  not  less  than  the  fair  market 
price  of  such  property  encumbered  by  a 
leaseback,  and  taking  into  account  the 
terms  of  the  lease. 

"(B)  OcctrPAKCY  RIGHTS.— The  term  'occu- 
pancy rights'  means  the  right  to  occupy  the 
property  for  any  period  of  time,  including  a 
period  of  time  measured  by  the  life  of  the 
seller-lessee  on  the  date  of  the  sale-lease- 
t>ack  transaction  (or  the  life  of  the  surviving 
seller-lessee,  In  the  case  of  Jointly-held  occu- 
pancy rights),  or  a  periodic  term  subject  to  a 
continuing  right  of  renewal  by  the  seller- 
lessee  (or  by  the  surviving  seller-lessee,  In 
the  case  of  Jointly-held  occupancy  rights). 

"(C)  Pair  rental.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)(A)(i)(III).  the  term  fair  rental' 
shall  include  a  rental  for  any  subsequent 
year  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  rental  for 


the  first  year  of  a  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tion. 

SEC.  1.  CAPITAL  GAINS  EXCLUSION  IN  SALE-LEASE- 
BACK TRANSACTIONS. 

Sul>sectlon  (d)  of  section  121  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  one- 
time exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of  principal 
residence  by  individual  who  has  attained 
age  55)  is  amended  by  sliding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Sale  or  exchange  defined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'sale  or  ex- 
change' shall  include  a  sale-leaseback  trans- 
action (as  defined  in  section  167(i)).". 

SEC.    i.    INCOME    IN    SALE-LEASEBACK    TRANSAC- 
TION. 

(a)  Gross  Income.— Part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  (relating  to  Items  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  121  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  I2IA.  INCOME  IN  SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

"Gross  Income  to  the  seller-lessee  or  the 
purchaser-lessor  in  a  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  167(1))  does  not 
include  any  value  of  occupancy  rights  or  dis- 
count from  the  fair  market  price  of  the 
property  unencumbered  by  any  leaseback, 
which  is  attributable  to  any  leaseback.". 

(b)  Gain  oh  loss.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1001  of  such  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  sale-leaseback  trans- 
action (as  defined  In  section  167(1))- 

"(A)  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
any  value  of  occupancy  rights  or  discount 
from  the  fair  market  price  of  the  property 
unencumbered  by  any  leaseback,  which  is 
attributable  to  any  leaseback,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  the 
cost  of  any  annuity  purchased  for  a  seller- 
lessee  by  a  purchaser-lessor.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  sutxhapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  121  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.l21A.  Income  In  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tions.". 

SEC.  &.  INSTALLMENT  SALES  IN  SALE-LEASEBACK 
TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  installment  method)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  sub- 
section (k).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (I)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Application  With  Section  167(1).- 
■(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  Install- 
ment sale  in  a  sale-leaseback  transaction  (as 
defined    in    section    167(1)).    subsection   (a) 
shall  apply. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  annuities.- In  the 
case  of  an  annuity  purchased  for  the  seller- 
lessee  by  the  purchaser-lessor  in  a  sale- 
leaseback  transaction,  the  purchase  cost  of 
such  annuity  shall  constitute  the  amount  of 
consideration  received  by  such  seller-lessee 
attributable  to  such  annuity  and  shall  be 
deemed  received  in  the  year  of  disposition. ". 

SEC.    6.    BASIS  OF   ANNIITY    RECEIVED   IN   SALE- 
LEASEBACK  TRANSACTION. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72(cKl)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  annuities)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 


the  comma  "(including  such  amount  paid  by 
a  purchaser-lessor  In  a  sale-leaseback  trans- 
action as  defined  in  section  167(1))". 

SEC.  7.  SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSACTION  ENGAGED 
IN  FOR  PROFIT 

(a)  For  Profit  Presumption.— Section  183 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  activities  not  engaged  in  for  profit)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "If"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  In  cknsr- 
AL.-ir', 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d)  (as  designated  by  paragraph  (D) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Sale-leaseback  transaction.— Any 
sale-leaseback  transaction  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 167(1)),  unless  the  Secretary  establishes 
to  the  contrary,  shall  be  presumed  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  to  be  an  activity  en- 
gaged In  for  profit.",  and 

"(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  alter  "subsection 
(d)"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(e).". 

(b)  Use  op  Dwelling  Unft. —Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  280A(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  certain  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  business  use  of  home,  rental  of  va- 
cation homes,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  Fair  rental  in  a  salb-leaskback 
transaction.— Any  rental  that  constitutes  a 
fair  rental  in  a  sale-leaseback  transaction 
pursuant  to  section  167(IX2KC)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  fair  rental  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

SEC.  ».  ACCELERATED  COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM  IN 
SALE-LEASEBACK  TRANSACflONS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  168(eK4)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  certain  transactions  in  property  placed  in 
service  before  1981)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
in  a  sale-leaseback  transaction  as  defined  in 
section  167(i)) "  after  "December  31,  1980". 

SEC.  ».  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  sales  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.  Enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  raise  any  presumption  that  sales  cwcur- 
rlng  prior  to  such  enactment  should  not  be 
treated  as  valid  sale-leaseback  transactions. 

Win- Win  Tax  Bill  for  Evertone 
(By  Kenneth  R.  Harney) 

A  new  legislative  proposal  pending  before 
Congress  would  open  the  way  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  homeowners  across  the  coun- 
try to  pull  tax-free  dollars  from  their 
houses,  without  moving  or  taking  out  a 
mortgage. 

The  same  bill,  which  stands  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  part  of  Capitol  Hills  major 
1984  tax  and  revenue  package,  also  would 
allow  thousands  of  Individual  private  Inves- 
tors to  acquire  single-family  rental  proper- 
ties on  advantageous  terms. 

The  proposal  Is  known  as  the  "Home- 
Equity  Conversion  Act,"  and  is  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Arlen  Specter  (R-Pa.).  What  it  seeks  to 
do  is  remove  some  of  the  technical  glitches 
in  the  current  federal  tax  code  that  prevent 
widespread  use  of  a  technique  called  the  res- 
idential "sale-leaseback." 

Although  it  sounds  forbidding,  the  sale- 
leaselMtck  concept  is  straightforward  in  es- 
sence: The  owner  of  a  home  sells  his  or  her 
property  to  a  buyer  who  agrees  to  rent  It 
back  to  the  seller  on  reasonable  terms  for 
an  extended  jjeriod  of  time. 

The  sellers  can  receive  payment  for  the 
house  in  hefty  monthly  installments  say. 


$1,000  every  30  dasrs — or  can  walk  away  with 
a  full,  tax-free  cash  settlement  up  front  on 
sale  profits  up  to  $125,000. 

The  buyers,  for  their  part,  typically  get  a 
significant  discount  on  the  acquisition  price 
of  the  property,  a  low  down  payment,  and 
cut-rate  mortgage-interest  costs. 

To  Illustrate,  let's  say  a  husband  and  wife 
In  their  late  sixties  own  their  home,  but  are 
"cash  poor."  Their  retirement  income 
barely  lets  them  scrape  by.  They  cain't  enjoy 
anywhere  near  the  standard  of  living  they 
did  when  they  were  younger.  They  worry 
about  how  they'll  fare  In  the  coming  years. 

The  couple  realizes  that  Its  house  repre- 
sents Its  major  financial  asset.  But  neither 
spouse  wants  to  pack  up  and  move.  The 
equity  money  needed  to  change  their  life 
style  is  frozen  inside  their  house,  but  the 
couple  sees  no  way  to  make  it  liquid.  E!nter 
the  sale-leaseback. 

Under  the  broad  terms  of  Specter's 
equity-conversion  bill,  the  couple  could  sell 
the  bouse  to  an  outside  investor— let's  say  a 
young,  high-income  husband  and  wife  living 
in  the  same  town. 

The  older  couple  could  sell  for  an  all  cash 
price,  or  more  likely,  finance  the  sale  them- 
selves using  an  Installment  contract.  That 
would  entail  a  modest  cash  down  payment 
by  the  purchasers,  say  10  percent— and  a  10- 
or  15-year  note  held  by  the  sellers  carrying 
a  mutually  acceptable  fixed  Interest  rate, 
such  as  1 1  percent  in  today's  market. 

The  sellers  would  give  up  legal  title  to  the 
property,  but  they  would  get  an  iron-clad 
lease  guaranteeing  them  cxxnipancy  of  the 
home  for  life.  If  they  chose,  on  advanta- 
geous rental  terms. 

Each  month,  the  young  buyers  and  the  el- 
derly sellers  would  exchange  money:  The 
buyers  would  send  a  fat  installment  check 
to  the  elderly  couple  as  principal  and  inter- 
est on  their  purchase  agreement.  The  sellers 
would  in  turn  send  a  more  modest  rental 
payment  to  the  new  owners  of  the  house. 

Properly  structured,  the  transaction 
would  generate  a  steady  cash  inflow  to  the 
elderly  couple.  A  house  sold  for  $120,000 
and  financed  via  a  sale-leaseback  of  this 
type  would  put  $1,031  Into  the  elderly  cou- 
ple's wallet  every  30  days,  according  to  fig- 
ures from  the  nonprofit  National  Center  for 
Home-Equity  Conversion,  a  supporter  of  the 
Specter  bill.  A  house  sold  for  $90,000  and 
leased  back  would  generate  $773  a  month 
for  the  couple.  And  a  $60,000  sale-leaseback 
would  produce  a  net  $511  every  month. 

If  the  sellers  chose,  they  also  could  buy  an 
interest-bearing  annuity  that  would  mature 
after  the  mortgage-payment  flow  stopped, 
thereby  guaranteeing  term  cash  to  pay  the 
rent  Indefinitely. 

The  Investor  couple,  for  their  part,  would 
get  a  sizable  discount  on  the  sale  price  of 
the  home  perhaps  20  percent— plus  l)elow- 
market  financing.  They'd  also  get  reponsi- 
ble.  stable  tenants  and  hefty  annual  federal 
tax  write-offs  for  depreciation,  interest  and 
other  costs. 

Sale-leasebacks  of  this  type  could  well 
prove  to  be  tn  important  economic  answer 
for  large  numl)ers  of  elderly  homeowners  In 
the  coming  two  decades.  And,  t>ecause  pre- 
liminary Treasury  Department  projections 
show  no  significant  revenue  losses  to  the 
government  from  such  transactions.  Spec- 
ter's amendments  could  be  one  of  those 
rarest  of  legislative  vehicles:  a  "wln-wln"  blU 
for  everybody  involved. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsem]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  1984  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  today  of  an  all  time 
record  1984  trade  deficit  of  $123.3  bU- 
lion  is  truly  astounding,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  unexpected.  Each  of  the 
last  3  years,  we  have  set  one  of  these 
regrettable  records.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  warning  us  of 
this  event  for  a  year.  Indeed,  everyone 
in  the  administration  and  in  American 
business  and  in  American  labor  have 
known  about  this  trade  deficit  for  a 
long  time.  We  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  been  taking  the  pulse  of  this 
problem  and  have  been  reporting 
about  it  regularly  to  the  Senate  for 
years.  We  have  been  telling  the  Senate 
and  the  country  that  trade  is  no 
longer  an  arcane  backwater  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  but  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
economy. 

We  have  a  long  pull  ahead  of  us. 
This  trade  deficit  has  become  structur- 
al, affected  not  just  by  our  budget  def- 
icit but  by  our  national  investment 
policies,  our  tax  policies,  and  above  all 
our  trade  policies. 

People  said  back  in  1979,  "Wait  until 
we  get  our  ciurencies  back  in  bal- 
ances'—but now,  5  or  6  years  later,  we 
are  seeing  30  and  40  percent  disparity 
between  the  yen  and  the  dollar,  great 
disparity  between  the  D-mark  and  the 
dollar.  People  say,  "Once  that  is  cor- 
rected, all  these  problems  are  going  to 
go  away."  Do  not  believe  it. 

Is  the  increased  relative  value  of  the 
dollar  part  of  the  problem?  Of  course 
it  is.  But  to  say  that  the  dollar's 
strength  is  the  only  cause,  tuid  noth- 
ing else,  could  not  be  more  wrong. 
Structural  problems  are  developing 
that  will  cause  this  trade  deficit  to 
continue,  regardless  of  whether  we  can 
return  to  balance  in  our  currencies. 
Moreover,  who  is  to  tell  us  what  that 
balance  is  any  more?  That  balance  is 
made  up  of  many  things.  Part  of  it  is 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit.  Part  of  it  is 
the  difference  between  the  interest 
rates  in  Japan  and  Germany,  where 
there  is  as  much  as  a  2-percent  differ- 
ence in  the  prime  rates.  Part  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  due  to  the  safety 
and  stability  of  this  country— billions 


of  dollars  are  coming  here  for  a  safe 
harbor.  So  we  have  a  long  pull  ahead 
of  us,  trying  to  turn  the  trade  deficit 
around. 

We  can  see  evidence  of  the  structur- 
aJ  nature  of  the  current  trade  deficit 
over  the  last  10  years.  We  have  had 
double-digit  trade  deficits  each  year 
for  the  last  10  years,  a  total  of  $450 
billion  in  trade  deficits.  That  has  to 
mean  Jobs  going  overseas.  Jobs  lost 
from  this  country. 

It  may  amaze  some  Senators  that 
notwithstanding  this  trade  deficit  his- 
tory. I  am  not  a  protectionist.  I  do  not 
believe  in  closing  down  America  and 
going  it  alone.  I  believe  in  expanding 
trade,  and  that  means  free  trade.  But 
our  trade  policies,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  reflect  reality.  They  reflect  a 
myth  that  as  we  have  lowered  our 
trade  barriers,  other  countries  have 
done  the  same;  as  we  have  reduced  our 
subsidies,  other  countries  have  done 
the  same.  The  truth  is  that  the  world 
is  now  crawling  with  subsidies,  prefer- 
ences, cartels,  and  every  other  conceiv- 
able form  of  market  distortion  imagi- 
nable. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  not 
paying  attention  to  trade  policy,  the 
administration  has  actually  become 
more  protectionist  than  any  other  ad- 
ministration in  recent  history.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  protection  of  textiles 
and  motorcycles  and  steel  and  automo- 
biles was  forced  upon  him  by  inevita- 
ble pressures,  which  he  might  have  re- 
sisted if  he  had  been  able  to  see 
through  the  free  trade  mythology,  to 
the  real  world  of  trade. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  trade  strat- 
egy, not  a  trade  mythology. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  is 
happening:  Let  us  take  a  look  at  agri- 
culture. If  you  talk  to  people  in  the 
Ehiropean  Common  Market  as  I  did  in 
visiting  with  the  Trade  Minister  of 
Prance  or  with  Mr.  Mitterand  a  couple 
months  ago,  you  will  find  they  think 
we  distort  trade  as  much  as  they  do.  If 
you  start  talking  about  their  subsidies, 
they  will  reply,  "Well,  you  have  subsi- 
dies in  your  country;  you  have  subsi- 
dies for  agriculture." 

Yes.  we  do.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  approach  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  to  agricultural 
subsidies  and  subsidies  within  this 
country. 

In  the  European  Common  Market, 
the  subsidies  are  there  to  Increase  pro- 
duction, and  thereby  to  add  to  the  sur- 
pluses. They  export  these  surpluses,  in 
order  to  take  over  markets  outside  of 
the  European  Common  Market. 

The  difference  in  the  subsidies  in 
this  country  for  agriculture  is  that 
they  are  designed  to  curtail  produc- 
tion. 

When  I  talked  to  the  French  Trade 
Minister,  I  found  that  this  is  a  point 
he  does  not  like  to  admit. 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  it  works.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  on  sugar. 
Today,  the  European  Common  Market 


pays  a  farmer  in  the  European 
Conunon  Market  27  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar.  You  know  what  they  sell  it  for 
on  the  world  market?  Five  cents. 

That  means  the  European  Common 
Market  taxpayer  subsidizes  their 
fanner  to  that  extent.  It  has  resulted 
in  an  incredible  Increase  in  production. 
Why  should  it  not  under  those  condi- 
tions? 

The  value  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
France  devoted  to  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion has  gone  from  $1,000  to  $7,000. 
That  is  the  kind  of  medallion  that  has 
been  placed  over  French  land. 

In  contrast,  what  did  you  see  on  the 
network  news  last  night?  Auctioneers 
selling  out  U.S.  farmers,  and  the  value 
of  their  equipment  and  their  land  in  a 
tailspin. 

Something  has  to  give.  And  it  is  the 
American  farmer  that  is  doing  it.  Once 
again  he  is  among  the  most  efficient 
farmers  in  the  world.  Today  we  are 
spending  16  percent  of  our  disposable 
income  on  food.  No  other  major 
nation  in  the  world  matches  that. 

And  yet  we  cannot  survive  because 
our  farmers  cannot  compete  against 
the  exports  of  other  countries.  They 
can  compete  against  other  farmers  but 
not  against  government  treasuries. 
And  that  is  what  they  are  being  forced 
to  do. 

We  look  at  the  Japanese.  They  talk 
about  free  trade.  But  do  you  think 
there  is  free  trade  when  it  comes  to 
trying  to  sell  to  Japan?  When  it  comes 
to  an  automobile,  that  comes  from 
Japan  to  this  country,  we  accept  facto- 
ry certification  by  the  Japanese  facto- 
ry. At  most,  we  do  some  spotchecks 
with  regard  to  safety  and  environmen- 
tal protection. 

Does  it  work  the  same  the  other 
way?  No.  They  want  to  inspect  individ- 
ually every  American  car  that  lands  on 
their  shore.  And  by  the  time  they  get 
it  all  done,  it  is  time  for  a  model 
change. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  problems? 
And  then  they  try  to  tell  us:  "Your 
things  do  not  fit  culturally  with  us." 
They  argue,  for  example,  that  beef  is 
not  part  of  their  culture. 

How  can  they  say  that  about  beef? 

There  is  a  tremendous  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  our  beef  into  their 
country.  They  do  not  import  beef 
except  in  minimal  amounts. 

And  I  am  not  sure  that  the  cultural 
background  of  our  beef  is  that  much 
different  from  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  beef  they  raise.  You 
have  the  Japanese  paying  three  times 
as  much  for  sirloin  strip  as  we  pay  in 
our  country. 

Open  up  the  markets  and  that  will 
give  us  a  free  trade. 

That  is  not  the  way  it  is  working. 

What  happens  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries now? 

The  EMP— which  I  support,  which  I 
think  is  necessary,  which  this  Govern- 


ment and  its  taxpayers  support— goes 
into  Third  World  countries  and  says. 
"You  must  stop  these  imports.  You 
must  increase  your  exports."  And  then 
these  developing  countries  run  into  all 
the  trade  barriers  in  other  industrial 
countries  that  we  do.  Where  do  those 
exports  finally  go?  We  take  it.  We  are 
fueling  the  recovery  for  the  world 
today,  by  this  incredible  increase  of 
imported  manufactured  products. 

What  will  the  Japanese  normally 
accept  from  us?  They  take  logs.  They 
do  not  want  finished  lumber.  They 
will  take  raw  materials.  They  do  not 
want  anything  that  requires  a  lot  of 
labor.  That  is  what  they  want  to  send 
us. 

What  do  you  call  a  country  that 
ships  its  raw  materials  to  another 
country  and  buys  back  finished  prod- 
ucts? You  call  that  country  a  colony. 
We  dimiped  a  lot  of  tea  in  the  harbor 
when  we  had  that  kind  of  relationship 
with  England. 

Now  we  have  another  country  doing 
it  to  us.  But  this  time  it  is  Japan. 

Twenty-seven  countries  now  have  an 
automobile  local  content  requirement. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  trade  barriers  are 
not  within  the  international  rules. 
And  worst  of  all,  total  world  trade  is 
not  growing  fast  enough. 

From  1963  to  1973,  trade  was  truly 
the  engine  of  growth  on  a  worldwide 
scale,  expanding  in  real  terms  some  2.5 
percent  per  annum  faster  than  pro- 
duction. From  1973  to  1982.  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  margin  has  dropped  to  1 
percent,  and  in  recent  years  the  engine 
virtually  stopped,  in  the  sense  that 
worldwide  trade  is  no  longer  growing 
faster  than  worldwide  production.  In 
other  words,  trade  is  no  longer  that 
rising  tide  that  lifts  all  the  boats;  in- 
stead, our  Imports  are  pulling  the 
whole  world  along. 

We  have  to  restore  growth  by  ex- 
panding total  trade,  not  Just  our  im- 
ports. 

The  minority  leader  has  appointed  a 
working  group  on  trade  policy,  and  I 
am  chairman  of  that  working  group.  I 
intend  shortly  to  ask  that  group  to 
t>egin  a  major  study  of  American  trade 
policy  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
kind  of  a  deficit.  I  believe  that  part  of 
the  answer  to  be  a  new  kind  of  tough- 
ness in  trade  policy  by  the  American 
Government. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  In  1982. 
the  European  Common  Market  agreed 
to  limit  its  exports  of  pipes  and  tubes 
to  the  United  SUtes.  It  agreed  to  do 
so,  not  to  protect  the  U.S.  pipe  and 
tube  industry  but  because  its  steel 
manufacturers  benefited  from  export 
subsidies.  No  one  seriously  questioned 
that.  And  export  subsidies  are  unfair 
trade  by  anybody's  definition. 

Yet  hardly  before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
that  agreement,  the  European  Com- 
munity began  exporting  more  than 
the  limits,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of 
1984.  they  were  exporting  pipe  and 


tube  at  three  times  the  rate  In  that 
agreement. 

I  sponsored  legislation  that  simply 
authorized  the  administration  to  put  a 
quota  on  those  limits  at  the  level  of 
the  pipe  and  tube  agreement.  And 
then  I  managed  to  extract  from  the 
administration  a  commitment  that 
they  would  make  that  agreement 
work,  no  matter  what.  My  amendment 
passed  into  law  in  the  Onmibus  Trade 
and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  and  that 
seemed  to  focus  minds  wonderfully. 

The  European  Community  had  been 
negotiating  about  this  trade  agree- 
ment violation  for  6  months,  and  once 
that  law  went  into  effect,  Secretary 
Baldrige  and  Ambassador  Brock,  true 
to  their  word,  advised  the  President  to 
embargo  imports  of  European  pipe 
and  tube  on  the  ground  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  was  not  living  up  to 
their  agreement.  The  embargo  went 
into  place  and  less  than  1  month  later, 
we  negotiated  a  new  pipe  and  tube  ar- 
rangement which  I  believe  has  enough 
controls  on  it  to  work. 

This  experience  and  several  others 
like  it  over  the  last  several  years  have 
convinced  me  that  progress  on  build- 
ing a  fair  and  reciprocal  trade  system 
is  possible.  But  we  Just  cannot  negoti- 
ate from  weakness.  We  have  the  tools 
to  make  a  better  trade  world:  our  lead- 
ership, our  vigorous  and  diverse 
market— there  is  no  other  market  like 
it  in  the  entire  world;  so  we  really 
have  a  major  bargaining  chip— there 
and  our  great  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. 

There  is  a  great  risk  in  a  tough  trade 
policy.  People  say  we  are  going  to  end 
up  in  a  trade  war.  What  do  you  think 
we  are  in?  What  are  we  being  subject- 
ed to? 

As  we  are  learning  from  these  devas- 
tating trade  deficit  figures,  even  great- 
er risks  lie  in  waiting  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts.  It 
wlU  not  Just  happen,  and  that  is  a  re- 
ality. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
Trade  Policy  Working  Group  col- 
leagues. I  believe  we  will  produce  a 
good  and  useful  report.  And  I  look  for- 
ward to  comments  of  all  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  concerning  the  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  incredible  trade  deficit 
facing  this  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Charx).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  1984  TRADE  DEFICIT 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Senator  Bentsew.  for  a  few  mo- 
ments discussing  the  problems  of  our 
trade  deficit. 


Mr.  President,  in  1983.  the  President 
predicted  "a  future  in  which  com- 
merce will  be  king,  the  eagle  will  soar, 
and  America  will  be  the  mightiest 
trading  nation  on  E^arth." 

Well,  commerce  may  be  king,  eagles 
may  be  soaring,  but.  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  American  eagles. 

The  U.S.  trading  position  has  never 
been  worse,  giving  us  a  huge  trade  def- 
icit that  was  almost  unmanageable  4 
years  ago. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  America 
began  running  a  series  of  trade  sur- 
pluses that  lasted  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Every  year  our  coimtry  ran 
trade  surpluses. 

In  the  mid-1970's.  not  too  many 
years  ago.  we  began  to  run  trade  defi- 
cits which  were  fairly  small  and  easily 
offset  by  capital  inflows. 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  our  trade 
deficits  have  skyrocketed.  Huge 
budget  deficits  attracted  vast  amounts 
of  foreign  capital.  This,  in  turn,  kept 
the  dollar  high  and  attracted  a  flood 
of  foreign  imports. 

As  a  result,  our  recovery  pulled 
other  nations  along— but,  at  what 
cost?  We  bought  huge  quantities  of 
goods  from  Japan,  Germany,  and 
other  nations.  We  helped  their  pro- 
ducers. But  our  own  trade  deficit 
almost  doubled,  from  $32  billion  in 
1982  to  $58  billion  in  1983. 

And  yesterday  came  the  news  of  an- 
other new  record.  Now  America  can 
claim  the  highest  trade  deficit  in  our 
country's  history— $123  billion  in  1984. 

We  bought  $123  billion  more  than 
we  sold.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  for 
every  $1  worth  of  U.S.  products  going 
out,  there  is  about  $1.57  worth  of  for- 
eign products  coming  in. 

This  is  the  flip  side  of  the  strong 
dollar.  For  Americans  who  travel 
abroad,  a  strong  dollar  is  a  godsend.  I 
have  recently  noticed  that  Harrod's— 
the  upscale  London  department 
store— is  advertising  in  American 
newspapers.  Americans  are  flocking  to 
Europe  to  buy  foreign  goods. 

But  ask  our  farmers,  timbermen,  and 
manufacturers  how  they  feel  about 
the  strong  doUar.  They  have  a  differ- 
ent perspective. 

You  see.  a  trade  deficit  is  not  simply 
an  abstract  number  for  economists  to 
play  with.  A  trade  deficit  means  lost 
Jobs— millions  of  Jobs,  Jobs  in  almost 
every  State. 

For  example,  in  Butte,  MT,  the 
transformation  has  been  stark.  Butte 
was  once  the  copper  mining  capital  of 
the  world.  Today,  every  mine  has 
closed.  All  13.000  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  to  workers  in  Chile.  Peru, 
and  Zaire.  And  Butte,  once  our  proud- 
est city,  has  hit  hard  times.  Its  popula- 
tion has  declined  from  100.000  in  1920 
to  30.000  people  today. 

Butte  is  not  an  isolated  example. 

Ask  the  people  at  CaterpiUar  tractor 
how  they  feel  about  the  strong  dollar. 
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A  company  whose  quality  and  manage- 
ment are  the  envy  of  the  modem 
world  is  losing  sales  and  income  to  for- 
eign competition,  because  of  forces 
beyond  its  control. 

As  a  result  of  situations  like  this, 
hundreds  of  communities,  all  across 
the  country,  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  Butte— whether  they  produce 
steel,  autos.  or  some  other  product: 
whether  they  are  losing  out  to  imports 
at  home,  or  losing  export  sales  abroad. 

And  there  is  more  than  just  unem- 
ployment and  painful  short-term  ad- 
justments Involved.  The  fact  is.  this 
trade  deficit  is  threatening  the  surviv- 
al of  some  of  America's  core  indus- 
tries. 

And  we  are  losing  our  foothold  in 
critical  export  markets.  As  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  member  Henry  Wallich 
told  the  Finance  Committee  last  year: 

The  longer  exports  remain  depressed,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  maintain  mar- 
keting networks,  and  the  more  costly  and 
difficult  it  becomes  to  recover  foreign  sales. 

What  should  America's  response  be? 

Protectionism  is  not  the  answer.  Ul- 
timately, it  will  shrink  the  world  econ- 
omy and  leave  everyone  worse  off. 

So  what  should  we  do? 

First  of  all,  as  Martin  Feldstein  said 
last  year: 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  the  present 
trade  deficit  is  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

This  budget  deficit  is  increasing  by 
$22  million  an  hour,  inflating  the 
international  value  of  the  dollar  to 
make  imports  cheap  and  exports  ex- 
pensive. "This  is  like  slapping  American 
exporters  with  a  35-percent  tax  and 
giving  foreign  importers  a  35-percent 
import  subsidy.  No  wonder  American 
companies  are  having  trouble  compet- 
ing. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  act  this  year  to 
reduce  that  budget  deficit.  In  fact.  Mr. 
F>resident,  as  you  well  know  because  of 
your  position  in  the  policy  committee 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
this  has  to  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  The 
problem  is  so  severe  that  this  country 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
finger  pointing  and  name  calling,  of 
each  political  party  blaming  the  other, 
the  President  blaming  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  blaming  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  fact  is,  not  only  must  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  work  together 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  but  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  must  work  to- 
gether in  every  sense  of  the  term.  It 
cannot  be  a  charade.  It  has  to  be  real: 
it  has  to  be  sincere. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  engage  in  a 
good  faith,  joint,  bipartisan  effort,  we 
will  get  the  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol the  way  we  know  it  should  be. 

Second,  we  must  drive  tougher  bar- 
gains with  our  trading  partners.  Amer- 


ica must  stand  tall  in  international 
trade— not  just  in  the  military  arena. 

Up  until  now,  our  trading  partners 
have  worn  us  down  through  painfully 
slow  negotiations,  followed  by  cosmet- 
ic concessions. 

I  say,  enough  is  enough.  When  we 
negotiate  with  the  Japanese,  the  EC. 
the  Canadians,  and  others,  we  should 
demand  more  than  good-faith  negotia- 
tions. We  should  demand  results.  In 
the  form  of  substantially  increased 
U.S.  sales. 

Third,  we  must  tighten  up  our  own 
trade  laws,  so  that  we  can  compete 
fairly  against  subsidized  foreign  com- 
petition and  adjust  quickly  to  changed 
international  conditions. 

Fourth,  we  must  tighten  the  rules 
governing  the  multilateral  trading 
system;  that  is,  the  OATT. 

GATT  is  riddled  with  loopholes.  For 
example:  the  agricultural  subsidy  pro- 
vision is  feeble;  the  dispute  resolution 
mechanism  is  slow  and  unwieldy;  serv- 
ices are  not  covered  at  all. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  held  a  new 
round  of  multilateral  negotiations,  to 
repair  GATT  so  that  it  works  for 
today's  world  and  operates  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  hug  trade  deficit 
announced  yesterday  is  deeply  trou- 
bling. 

In  our  hypercompetitive  world,  a 
country's  balance  of  trade  may  be  the 
most  accurate  indication  of  its  funda- 
mental economic  strength. 

If  that  is  true— and  I  think  it  is— 
America  faces  a  major  challenge. 

We  have  to  turn  those  trade  statis- 
tics around,  so  that  they  represent 
jobs  created,  not  jobs  lost. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  take  a 
clear,  rational  trade  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
trade  working  group,  I  look  forward  to 
helping  develop  that  policy,  and 
making  America  a  mighty  trading 
nation  once  again. 


TRADE  POUCY 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
discuss  this  very  difficult  issue  facing 
the  country;  the  issue  of  the  trade  def- 
icit which  was  announced  yesterday. 
The  figures  for  1984  were  released  yes- 
terday, indicating  a  1984  trade  deficit 
of  nearly  $124  billion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  can 
get  this  problem  under  control,  we 
shall  see  a  systematic  deterioration  of 
our  industrial  capacity  in  this  country; 
we  shall  see  a  systematic  deterioration 
of  our  human  capital  in  this  country 
as  we  lose  the  skills  that  are  needed  to 
perform  much  of  the  productive  work 
that  is  done  in  the  world.  I  see  the 
issue  very  plainly  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  several  industries.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
point  those  out. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Conference 
Working  Group  on  Trade  Policy  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  Democrat- 
ic colleagues  in  discussing  the  serious- 
ness of  our  trade  problems  and  means 
of  remedying  these  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  challenge  for 
today,  and  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade,  is  to  take  stock  of  our 
strengths  and  wealuiesses,  and  put  as 
our  first  priority  restoring  and  main- 
taining America's  competitive  edge  in 
the  world  economy.  Today,  we  are  in  a 
world  economy. 

The  average  citizen  in  my  State  and 
the  entire  country  today  knows  that 
we  are  In  a  world  economy.  That 
person,  any  of  us  today,  is  awakened 
by  a  Sony  clock  radio.  We  put  on 
clothing  made  in  China,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, or  Taiwan.  We  step  into  import- 
ed shoes  and  possibly  even  drive  an 
imported  car  or  pickup  to  work.  The 
price  that  we  pay  for  gasoline,  as  we 
have  heard  in  the  last  24  hours,  is 
greatly  affected  by  how  OPEC  is  suc- 
ceeding in  keeping  its  member  nations 
from  cutting  the  price  of  oil. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  many  Ameri- 
can companies— in  fact,  entire  basic  in- 
dustries in  this  country— are  being  se- 
riously damaged  by  international  com- 
petition today.  In  consumer  electron- 
ics, our  share  of  the  world  market  has 
fallen  from  35  percent  to  10  percent  in 
the  last  25  years.  During  that  same 
period,  our  share  of  steel  has  dropped 
from  26  percent  to  17  percent;  automo- 
biles from  44  percent  to  23  percent;  jet 
aircraft  from  95  percent  to  65  percent. 

In  New  Mexico,  my  home  State,  we 
are  all  too  aware  of  the  precipitous  de- 
cline in  our  mining  industries,  specifi- 
cally uranium,  copper,  and  potash. 

In  1970  the  United  States  had  a 
gross  national  product  which  repre- 
sented 30  percent  of  the  gross  world 
product  and  we  had  a  trade  surplus. 
By  1980.  our  GNP  had  fallen  to  20  per- 
cent of  gross  world  product  and  we 
had  a  trade  deficit  in  1984  of  more 
than  $120  biUion. 

We  need  to  ask:  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  average  American?  Is 
this  purely  an  economist's  statistic  or 
does  this  have  real  impact  on  the 
people  of  this  country?  As  recently  as 
1968.  our  per  capita  income  was  the 
highest  in  the  world.  By  1980.  we  had 
fallen  to  10th  place.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  average  American  worker 
earned  less  in  1982  than  in  the  late 
19608. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  new 
publication  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Profs.  George  C.  Lodge  and 
Bruce  R.  Scott  put  together  a  compila- 
tion of  papers  under  the  title  "U.S. 
Competitiveness  In  The  World  Econo- 
my." I  think  it  is  a  book  that  is  very 
worthy  of  attention  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 


When  we  read  the  morning  news  and 
see  that  the  recovery  continues,  it  is 
perhaps  hard  to  arouse  concern  about 
our  economic  competitiveness.  But  I 
am  not  talking  about  short-term 
trends  over  a  few  months  or  years.  I 
am  talking  about  the  long-term  trends 
which  emerged  in  the  early  1960's  and 
which  continue  today. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  do 
to  be  more  competitive  as  a  nation. 
But  one  of  the  more  important  things 
we  must  do  is  to  develop  a  national 
trade  and  export  strategy. 

It  has  been  at  least  half  a  century 
since  trade  has  been  a  major  issue  in 
America.  From  1891  to  1970  the 
United  States  enjoyed  an  almost  un- 
broken string  of  trade  surpluses  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is,  the  rest 
of  the  world  bought  more  from  us 
than  we  bought  from  them. 

Since  1970,  that  situation  has  re- 
versed itself  in  a  very  dramatic  way.  In 
1984,  our  trade  deficit  exceeded  $123 
billion.  On  its  present  course,  it  could 
reach  $250  billion  by  1989  and  $300  bil- 
lion by  the  early  1990's. 

These  figures  are  disturbing  for  two 
clear  reasons.  They  indicate  a  relative 
decline  in  our  industrial  capacity,  and 
they  indicate  that  we  are  losing  the 
skills  that  go  with  a  productive  socie- 
ty. 

As  America  imports  more  and  more, 
and  exports  less  and  less,  we  gradually 
lose  the  sources  of  production  and. 
perhaps  more  important,  we  lose  the 
skills  that  go  along  with  a  productive 
society.  No  nation  can  remain  a  net 
importer  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  also  remain  a  major  world  power. 

A.  THE  LOSS  or  JOBS 

The  effect  of  our  declining  position 
in  the  world  economy  is  already 
having  significant  impact  here  at 
home.  More  than  1.7  million  jobs  have 
been  lost  from  1980  to  1982.  Many  of 
these  jobs  are  in  heavy  industry, 
which  has  been  hardest  hit  by  interna- 
tional competition.  In  1972,  676.000 
people  in  this  country  worked  in  auto 
factories.  Ten  years  later,  the  number 
has  slumped  to  511.900. 

This  trade  deterioration  is  not  con- 
fined to  heavy  industry.  In  traditional 
strong  sectors  as  foods,  feeds,  and  bev- 
erages, our  trade  surplus  dropped  from 
$18.7  billion  to  $10.2  billion  from  1981 
to  1984,  a  45-percent  decline.  In  the 
service  sector,  a  surplus  of  $41  billion 
in  1981  has  declined  to  $22  billion  in 
1984,  a  $19  billion  decrease  in  3  years. 
Services  decline  combined  with  rising 
merchandise  trade  deficit  has  led  to  an 
estimated  $100  billion  current  account 
deficit  for  1984,  according  to  statistics 
just  released. 

Similar  declines  are  evident  in  the 
steel,  rubber,  and— in  New  Mexico— 
the  mining  industries. 

B.  IMPACT  ON  Nrw  MEXICO 

The  New  Mexico  mining  industry 
has  been  particularly  hard  hit.  In 
1981,  mining  accounted  for  6.6  percent 


of  total  employment  in  the  State. 
Over  the  next  2  years,  that  fell  to  4.4 
percent  as  10,000  jobs  were  lost.  Since 
1983,  some  1,300  jobs  have  been  re- 
gained, bringing  total  employment  to 
about  21,500.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  coal  industry,  mining  in  our 
State  sjcross  the  board — copper, 
potash,  and  uranium— Is,  as  one  indus- 
try official  has  said,  "sick  and  de- 
pressed." 

COPPER 

Last  spring,  the  ITC  ruled  that  the 
copper  industry  had  been  injiu-ed  by 
subsidized  imports  from  Third  World 
nations.  The  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  the  President  grant  trade 
relief.  The  President  refused  to  follow 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  Senate  then  called  upon  the 
President  to  piu^ue  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  with  these  coun- 
tries in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  copper  being  dumped  in  the 
United  States.  The  special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  set  up  a  copper  task 
force  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
such  agreements.  The  task  force  is  to 
report  its  recommendations  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  favorable  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

I  firmly  believe  tnat  we  must  find 
some  way  to  enter  into  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  with  some  of  these 
other  countries.  Our  remedy  process 
must  provide  some  type  of  arrange- 
ment to  reduce  the  worldwide  produc- 
tion. 

POTASH 

The  Kerr  McGee  Co.  announced  ear- 
lier this  month  that  it  is  closing  its 
New  Mexico  operations  in  Lea  County, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  approximately 
500  jobs.  Two  other  potash  mines  in 
the  area  closed  earlier  in  this  decade, 
and  reductions  in  the  remaining  five 
operations  have  slashed  employment 
from  nearly  3,000  to  approximately 
1,990,  under  present  arrangements. 
The  potash  industry  has  been  severely 
hit  in  recent  years  by  heavily  subsi- 
dized foreign  competition.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  remedies  available  to  the 
industry  have  not  proven  helpful.  On 
Monday,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ruled  aga^t  the  industry's 
antidumping  petitions  against  East 
Germany  and  Israel.  The  Department 
did  rule  that  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  undercutting  U.S.  potash, 
but  the  suggested  relief  was  inconse- 
quential. This  was  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Department  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  competition  from 
"nonmarket"  or  controlled  economies. 
Statutory  change  is  required  to  ensure 
that  relief  can  be  granted  against 
these  nonmarket  economies  whe«» 
they  are  subsidizing  exports  to  our 
market. 

URANIUM 

I  have  detailed  the  decline  of  the 
potash  and  copper  industries.  A  third 


industry  is  near  collapse  in  New 
Mexico— uranium.  This  was  most  re- 
cently evidenced  by  the  shutdown  of 
the  Kerr  McGee  and  Western  Nuclear 
operations  in  Cibola  County.  These  ac- 
tions left  approximately  500  individ- 
uals unemployed,  and  those  communi- 
ties lost  their  last  vestige  of  employ- 
ment in  this  very  difficult  industry. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the 
uranium  industry  has  declined  from 
7,600  to  approximately  200  today. 
Ironically,  the  uranium  industry  clos- 
ings follow  the  announcement  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  that  the  urani- 
um industry  is  in  a  "viable"  condition. 
As  long  as  the  Department  maintains 
that  the  industry  is  viable,  the  indus- 
try is  precluded  from  any  effective 
remedies.  I  find  it  incredible  that  the 
Department  has  made  this  determina- 
tion, and  I  have  requested  Secretary 
Hodel— or  his  successor— to  take  what- 
ever measures  are  necessary  to  revive 
the  industry. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

It  is  clear  from  what  is  happening 
that  our  current  system  of  trade  reme- 
dies is  not  working.  The  effect  on  our 
people  is  tragic.  Either  an  industry  is 
unable  to  make  it  through  the  tedious 
and  expensive  process  because  accu- 
rate information  caiuiot  be  obtained— 
as  with  the  potash  industry — or  it  is 
able  to  prove  its  case  through  the  ex- 
isting administrative  process  only  to 
be  dropped  due  to  political  consider- 
ations—as in  the  copper  industry. 

That  must  change.  We  must  develop 
an  effective,  cohesive  trade  policy  that 
will  bring  our  threatened  industries 
the  help  comparable  to  that  which  the 
industries  of  other  nations  now  enjoy. 
Otherwise,  we  will  see  our  own  Indus- 
tries destroyed,  as  we  have  seen  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  case  of  the  domes- 
tic uranium  industry. 

While  the  number  of  New  Mexico 
jobs  is  declining,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
plosion of  new  jobs  created  by  U.S. 
businesses  In  less  developed  countries, 
primarily  In  the  Far  E^ast  and  In  Latin 
America.  Five  weeks  ago,  I  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  "maquiladora"  or  "twin 
plants"  located  In  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua. I  visited  a  factory  making 
vacuimi  cleaners  In  Juarez,  and  I  vis- 
ited the  Ford  Motor  plant  in  the  city 
of  Chihuahua.  Since  1969,  when  this 
"twin  plant"  program  began,  there 
have  been  over  108,000  manufacturing 
jobs  created  by  U.S.  businesses  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  alone.  That  Is 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing jobs  we  have  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  obvious  question  exists:  Why  do 
we  sit  by  and  watch  the  export  of  our 
manufacturing  and  our  mining  jobs?  I 
believe  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
middle  class  of  this  country  was  large- 
ly build  on  these  industries.  We  need 
to  ask  whether  these  trends  can  con- 
tinue without  doing  severe  damage  to 
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the  standard  of  living  of  that  middle 
class. 

And  I  also  want  to  point  out  the  ob- 
vious impact  which  the  strong  dollar  is 
having  on  our  agricultural  sector.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  farm  income  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  in  1984  was 
33  percent  below  its  level  in  1980. 

IfKEOED:  A  NATIOHAI.  TkAOE  STRATEGY 

In  the  modem  world,  where  the 
well-being  of  the  economy  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  of  government,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  internal 
bickering  over  ideology.  We  need  to 
have  progressive  strategies  which  are 
aimed  at  keeping  jobs  in  America  and 
also  aimed  at  making  American  busi- 
ness more  competitive  in  the  world 
economy.  We  need  a  cooperative  effort 
between  American  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor.  Our  export  and  trade 
policies  need  to  be  reexamined.  Sup- 
port for  industrial  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports must  be  increased  rather  than 
decreased,  as  the  administration  ap- 
parently intends  in  Its  new  budget  to 
come  to  us  next  week.  We  must  be 
quicker  to  defend  U.S.  industry  from 
unfair  practices  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  we  must  be  willing  to  fight 
to  open  foreign  markets  to  accept  U.S. 
products  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
U.S.  market  accepts  foreign  goods. 

We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  ig- 
noring our  trade  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  must  learn  that 
a  system  of  free  trade,  which  we  all 
want,  can  only  survive  if  it  is  also  a 
system  of  fair  trade. 

These  steps  are  going  to  require  a  re- 
orientation and  cohesion  in  our  trade 
strategies.  But  they  must  be  taken. 

As  I  said.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Conference 
Working  Group  on  Trade  Policy,  and  I 
hope  that  through  that  group  we  can 
come  up  with  some  proposals  which 
this  body  can  consider  to  deal  with 
these  very  difficult  questions. 

We  remain  the  largest  economy  by 
far  and  still  the  richest  and  most  suc- 
cessful. We  have  done  more  for  more 
people  than  any  society  in  history.  We 
invented  individual  opportunity— we 
have  housed,  educated,  employed, 
cared  for.  and  enriched  more  people 
than  ever  before,  and  we  have  been 
generous  to  all  with  our  prosperity  in 
both  peace  and  conflict. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  all 
of  this  by  being  complacent.  We  have 
constantly  faced  new  challenges  and 
met  those  challenges  with  practical  so- 
lutions. 

Practical  solutions  are  what  we  need 
today  to  deal  with  this  trade  crisis 
that  is  facing  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  important 
subject  and  I  hope  that  this  year  in 
the  Senate  we  can  take  some  meaning- 
ful action  to  address  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHRTV).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A  GROWING  CRISIS  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  faced  with  a  growing  crisis 
in  international  trade,  which  threat- 
ens the  Jobs  of  millions  of  Americans. 
In  1981,  our  trade  deficit  was  $28  bil- 
lion. By  1983,  it  had  grown  to  $61  bil- 
lion. Now  the  deficit  exceeds  $120  bil- 
lion. What  does  that  mean  to  Ameri- 
cans? For  every  $1  billion  of  the  trade 
deficit,  an  estimated  25,000  jobs  are 
lost.  Therefore,  the  1984  deficit  has 
cost  us  in  the  range  of  3  million  Jobs, 
and  an  all  too  high  proportion  of  them 
come  from  my  constituents  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Unless  we  take  action,  this  threat  to 
our  economy  from  the  trade  deficit 
will  continue  and  intensify.  As  imports 
take  an  increasing  share  of  the  market 
for  specific  products,  the  continued 
American  production  of  these  goods 
becomes  Jeopardized.  When  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  seeing  the  grip  of  OPEC 
weakened  further  with  respect  to  our 
energy  supply,  we  must  not  stand  idly 
by  as  new  bonds  are  wrapped  around 
the  American  consumer  and  the  Amer- 
ican economy  for  a  whole  new  range  of 
products  and  materials.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  continue  to  allow  our  ex- 
ports to  be  discriminated  against,  then 
we  will  be  unable  to  improve  our  cur- 
rent position  and  make  the  strides  nec- 
essary to  compete  effectively.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  American  prod- 
ucts become  the  afterthoughts  of  pur- 
chasing decisions  made  abroad. 

It  is  essential  that  we  address  the 
causes  of  the  trade  deficit  if  we  are  to 
avoid  these  unacceptable  results.  In 
doing  this,  we  have  to  look  to  three 
areas:  Removing  discriminatory  trade 
barriers  to  our  exports;  achieving  a 
more  realistic  valuation  of  the  dollar: 
and  improving  our  productivity  and 
competitiveness. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  the  goal  of  free 
trade  and  open  markets  for  goods  and 
services.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
considerable  benefits  that  flow  from 
free  trade.  Consumers  in  all  nations 
can  enjoy  a  greater  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  goods  and  services  in  a  truly  free 
trade  envlrormient. 

But  free  trade  is  a  myth  at  the 
present  time,  and  common  sense  re- 
quires that  we  reconcile  ourselves  to 
that  reality.  Does  it  make  common 
sense  to  allow  Brazil  to  subsidize  its 
iron  ore  industry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  us  to  allow  it  unrestricted 
access  to  our  market?  Does  it  make 
common  sense  to  allow  Japan  to  se- 
verely restrict  its  purchase  of  many  of 
our  products,  including  rice,  beef,  and 


citrus  when,  at  the  same  time,  we 
refuse  to  reciprocate  and  impose  man- 
datory quotas  on  Japanese  autos? 
Does  it  make  common  sense  for  us  to 
allow  our  products  to  be  kept  literally 
and  figuratively  on  the  docks  of  for- 
eign countries  due  to  arbitrary  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  a  comparatively  open  door  in 
terms  of  testing  and  product  require- 
ments? Legislation  which  the  Congress 
passed  last  year  to  allow  for  reciprocal 
actions  on  our  part  is  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  there  must  be 
the  will  necessary  to  utilize  this  new 
authority  and  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
recognize  that  other  strong  measures 
are  yet  essential  to  assure  a  fair  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

In  addition  to  challenging  unfair 
trade  barriers  and  seeking  to  exert  lev- 
erage for  their  removal,  we  must  also 
take  action  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
realistic  value  for  the  dollar.  In  a 
sense,  meeting  this  objective  is  easier 
because  the  solution  lies  more  in  our 
own  hands.  But  in  an  all  too  real 
sense,  the  solution  is  more  difficuilt  be- 
cause it  calls  for  substantial  deficit  re- 
duction. It  will  be  impossible  for  this 
deficit  reduction  to  be  painless  but  it  is 
essential  that  it  t>e  fair  and  in  the 
spirit  of  shared  sacrifice.  As  long  as 
our  deficit  remains  out  of  control,  in- 
terest rates— particularly  long-term  in- 
terest rates — will  remain  too  high 
when  compared  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. These  high  real  interest  rates  en- 
courage investments  from  abroad, 
which  creates  a  demand  for  the  dollar, 
and,  consequently,  drives  up  its  value. 
Unless  the  dollar  is  more  realistically 
valued,  our  exports  abroad  will  remain 
overpriced  and  foreign  imports  will 
continue  to  enjoy  a  price  advantage  as 
compared  with  American-made  prod- 
ucts. In  either  case,  our  trade  balance 
worsens  and  individuals  lose  their 
skilled  and  well-paid  industrial  jobs 
and  are  forced  into  poorly  paid  service 
Jobs,  if  they  find  any  Job  at  all. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting 
solution  to  our  balance-of-trade  prob- 
lems, then  we  must  move  beyond  recti- 
fjring  the  evils  of  discriminatory  trade 
barriers;  we  must  move  beyond  rees- 
tablishing the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is 
time  for  us  as  a  nation  to  take  a  criti- 
cal view  of  our  industrial  vitality — our 
ability  to  generate  high  quality,  well- 
paying  Jobs  for  future  generations.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  technological 
revolution  that  will  be  as  profound  as 
the  earlier  agricultural  and  industrial 
revolutions.  A  broad  range  of  skills 
will  be  required  for  these  new  indus- 
tries and  for  old  industries  competing 
in  this  new  envlrormient.  How  America 
will  measure  up  to  these  dramatic  and 
rapid  changes  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  what  we  do  now  to  develop 
the  appropriate  structures  and  policies 
to  make  Government  a  facilitator  of 
economic  growth  and  progress. 
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We  must  take  initiatives  such  as  de- 
veloping long-range  voluntary  strate- 
gies for  U.S.  industrial  development 
and  growth.  We  must  assure  a  compe- 
tent, skilled,  responsive  labor  force 
ready  to  adapt  to  technological  ad- 
vancements and  manufacturing  shifts. 
Further,  we  must  provide  support  and 
encouragement  for  the  technological 
advancements  so  necessary  for  a  com- 
petitive industrial  capacity  for  today's 
and  tomorrow's  world.  In  addition,  we 
must  seek  out  opportunities  to  provide 
meaningful  assistance  to  State  eco- 
nomic development  efforts,  which,  in 
turn,  can  blend  local  expertise  with 
local  resources. 

In  this  new  economic  envirorunent, 
American  business  and  labor  can  no 
longer  afford  to  "go  at  it"  with  each 
other  while  our  interAiatlonal  competi- 
tors are  working  together.  Similarily 
the  Government  can  no  longer  treat 
businesses  as  an  adversary  when  so 
many  of  our  businesses  are  already 
taking  a  beating  from  competition 
abroad.  We  have  to  work  together- 
business,  labor.  Goveniment.  and  the 
public— to  develop  a  tough,  lean,  com- 
petitive America. 

One  approach  to  facilitating  this 
new  alliance  in  the  American  economy 
is  to  establish  a  Council  on  Economic 
Competitiveness  and  Cooperation. 
This  body,  which  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  business,  labor. 
Government,  and  the  public,  would 
provide  a  forum  within  which  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  strategy  can  be  debat- 
ed and  formulated— where  advisory 
working  groups  can  analyze  and  devel- 
op responses  to  problems  that  affect 
individual  industries  and  geographic 
regions.  Most  importantly,  the  Council 
would  work  to  achieve  a  voluntary 
consensus  around  an  equitable  sharing 
of  burdens,  risks,  and  opportunities. 

These,  then,  are  choices  which  con- 
front us  regarding  international  trade. 
We  can  choose  to  tolerate  discrimina- 
tory trade  barriers.  We  can  choose  to 
ignore  the  deficit  and  its  effect  on  the 
dollar.  We  can  choose  to  be  compla- 
cent about  the  adversarial  tensions  in 
our  economy.  But  these  are  choices 
which  we  would  make  only  at  our 
great  peril.  I  am  confident  that  these 
are  not  the  choices  that  my  constitu- 
ents in  Michigan  would  want  to  make. 
I  am  confident  that  these  are  choices 
that  we  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to 
make.  That  is  why  we  must  choose,  in- 
stead, a  path  of  activism  which  has  as 
its  goals  the  removal  of  discriminatory 
trade  barriers  to  our  exports,  a  more 
competitive  dollar  through  deficit  re- 
duction, and  a  new  partnership  in  our 
economy  for  productivity,  competitive- 
ness, and  growth. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LAUTENBERG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


TRADE  POLICY/INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  critical  period  in  the  economic 
history  of  this  country.  A  new  world 
economic  system  is  emerging  and  our 
position  in  it  is  increasingly  in  ques- 
tion. The  revolution  in  telecommuni- 
cations and  other  high  technologies  is 
transforming  old  economic  relation- 
ships. And  it  has  intensified  an  al- 
ready fierce  struggle  for  Jobs,  markets, 
profits,  and  economic  power.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake.  The  United  States  faces 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  its  long- 
term  national  economic  interests  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

That  is  the  real  significance  of  the 
continuing  decline  in  our  international 
trade  position.  In  1980,  we  had  a  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  of  $25.5  billion. 
In  4  short  years,  that  deficit  has  risen 
fivefold  to  a  record  high  of  $123.3  bU- 
llon.  Every  billion  dollars  of  that  defi- 
cit, Mr.  President,  represents  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  at  least  25,000  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

No  one  knows  what  the  long-term 
impact  will  be.  But  it  is  clear  that  our 
companies  are  losing  market  share, 
perhaps  permanently.  Yet  we  drift 
along  with  no  real  policy  for  dealing 
with  the  problem.  And  the  hemor- 
rhage continues. 

We  are  also  about  to  become  a 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  I.  In  the  last  4  years,  we 
have  liquidated  our  net  investment  po- 
sition abroad.  Mr.  President,  it  took 
the  better  part  of  this  century  to  build 
up  that  position.  Earnings  on  our  for- 
eign assets  have  been  a  pillar  of  our 
international  strength.  Until  recently, 
they  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
offset  deficits  in  our  merchandise 
trade.  We  were  creditor  to  the  world. 
But  no  more.  Now  the  United  States  is 
a  net  importer  of  capital.  Sometime 
this  year,  in  fact,  we  will  Join  Mexico. 
Brazil.  Argentina,  and  other  nations  of 
the  Third  World  as  net  international 
debtors.  And  no  improvement  is  in 
sight. 

This  is  a  grim  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  causes  are  complicated.  But 
in  the  end  it  comes  down  to  a  combina- 
tion of  bad  policy,  good  Intentions,  and 
a  failure  of  will.  There  Is  no  easy  solu- 
tion and  the  problem  will  not  simply 
go  away.  It  will  not  take  care  of  itself. 
We  have  to  have  a  strategy  for  restor- 
ing American  competitiveness  and  in- 
suring open  access  to  foreign  markets. 

One  glaring  example  of  unequal 
market  access  is  in  telecommunica- 
tions, an  industry  key  to  an  informa- 
tion age  economy,  and  one  critical  to 


the  economy  of  my  State.  The  divesti- 
ture of  AT&T  and  ongoing  deregula- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  opened 
our  markets  to  unprecedented  market 
entry.  Meanwhile,  American  firms  face 
a  variety  of  barriers  in  Europe,  Japan, 
and  the  developing  world.  The  proof  is 
in  the  trade  numbers  for  the  telecom- 
munications. From  a  trade  surplus  in 
1982  of  $200  mlUion,  the  United  SUtes 
ran  an  estimated  trade  deficit  in  1984 
of  $1.03  bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  telecommunications  is 
not  an  industry  in  need  of  protection. 
Telecommunications  is  an  industry  in 
need  of  equal  access.  It  is  an  industry 
where  the  United  States  is  a  techno- 
logical leader.  Yet,  it  faces  increased 
competition  at  home  from  firms  that 
launch  forays  from  the  shelter  of 
their  own  protected  markets. 

That  is  unacceptable.  I  Joined  last 
year  in  a  bipartisan  effort  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH,  to  press  for  legislation  to  open 
telecommunications  markets  abroad.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  continue  to 
make  progress  in  this  area.  Much  is  at 
stake. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  trade  policy  is 
part  and  parcel  of  general  economic 
policy.  You  cannot  deal  with  one  with- 
out affecting  the  other.  One  of  the 
first  steps  we  can  take  to  improve  our 
trade  performance  is  to  put  our  own 
fiscal  house  in  order.  As  long  as  we 
have  $200  billion  deficits  we  can 
expect  high  interest  rates  and  an  over- 
priced dollar.  The  result  is  an  unfair 
subsidy  to  imports  and  an  excise  tax 
on  American  exports.  We  cannot  put 
$200  billion  deficits  on  the  back  of 
American  industry  and  expect  to  win 
in  international  competition. 

We  also  have  to  leam  to  exploit  and 
protect  our  real  strengths.  The  United 
States  has  for  most  of  its  history  been 
a  world  leader  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical development.  These  are  critical 
resources  in  today's  global  economic 
competition.  We  are  entering  a  new 
era,  Mr.  President— one  unlike  any 
other  that  has  gone  before.  National 
economic  destiny  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent primarily  on  natural  resources. 
Comparative  advantage  is  more  and 
more  a  function  of  technological  inno- 
vation and  adaptability. 

This  is  why,  in  my  view,  intellectual 
property  protection  has  to  be  a  central 
objective  of  any  effective  trade  strate- 
gy. The  theft  of  American  products, 
ideas,  and  technologies  by  foreign  na- 
tionals has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Unless  we  move  firmly  to  assure 
an  effective  regime  for  their  protec- 
tion, our  economic  future  is  at  serious 
risk. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  the  Intellec- 
tual Property  Rights  Protection  and 
Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983.  The  legislation 
required  the  President  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
problem  and  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
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gress  detailing  his  findings,  recommen- 
dations, and  plans;  denied  eligibility 
for  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences to  countries  that  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  intellec- 
tual property;  and  authorized  the  use 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  assist  the  development  of  intellectu- 
al property  rights  protection  in  less 
developed  countries. 

This  legislation  was  incorporated  in 
part  in  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984.  The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  is  preparing  to  imple- 
ment those  provisions.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Today,  I  am  introducing,  with  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues,  legislation  to  pre- 
serve adequate  protection  of  computer 
software.  The  United  States  dominates 
the  world  market  in  software.  It  is  a 
position  the  United  States  has  won 
with  innovation,  with  technological 
leadership. 

But  maintaining  that  leadership  de- 
pends upon  providing  adequate  intel- 
lectual property  right  protection. 
America  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
American  innovation.  Since  1964,  the 
United  States  has  recognized  that  soft- 
ware is  a  work  of  authorship  protected 
by  copyright.  It  is  a  view  that  had 
been  shared  by  major  industrialized 
nations. 

However,  there  have  been  disturbing 
developments  in  Japan  that  threaten 
to  undermine  that  consensus.  Japa- 
nese industry  and  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
[MITI]  have  advocated  stripping  soft- 
ware of  copyright  protection  and  sub- 
stituting a  shorter,  lesser  form  of  pro- 
tection. As  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce noted  in  a  recent  study,  such 
steps  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  con- 
tinued American  leadership  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  invoke  authority  granted 
under  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. It  would  impose  a  kind  of  rec- 
iprocity in  copyright. 

The  message  should  be  clear.  The 
United  States  will  resist  continued 
threats  to  undermine  an  adequate 
regime  of  intellectual  property  right 
protection.  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Stm.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  but  one 
step.  The  trade  deficit  is  a  reflection 
of  a  variety  of  problems,  and  a  variety 
of  challenges.  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Democratic  task 
force  on  international  trade. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
task  force,  to  formulate  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  issue.  In  an  increasingly 
competitive  world  marketplace,  we 
cannot  affort  to  stt  back  or  rely  on 
yesterday's  answers.  Too  much  is  at 
risk. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  GLOBAL 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  3,  1984. 
carried  an  editorial  that  began.  "Of  all 
the  symptoms  of  rising  instability  in 
the  American  economy,  none  is  less 
noticed  in  this  country  than  the  defi- 
cits in  foreign  transactions.  None  is 
more  dangerous."  The  trade  deficit- 
like  the  Federal  budget  deficit— is  one 
of  those  huge  numbers  bandied  about 
by  economists.  For  many  Americans,  it 
has  little  meaning. 

So  why  should  we  be  concerned 
when  we  learn  that  the  United  States 
ended  1984  with  a  trade  deficit  that  to- 
taled $123  billion?  This  figure  is 
almost  twice  the  level  of  last  year's 
deficit  and  about  equal  to  the  trade 
shortfall  during  the  entire  4  years 
prior  to  1980.  But  does  it  make  a  dif- 
ference? Does  it  say  anything  about 
the  fundamental  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy? 

The  answer  is  unequivocally  "Yes." 
The  trade  deficit  is  important.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  in  January 
1959,  only  about  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product  was  the 
result  of  exports.  By  1983,  that 
number  had  doubled.  America  is  the 
world's  largest  trading  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  State,  over- 
seas customers  buy  24  percent  of  our 
total  agricultural  production,  25  per- 
cent of  our  construction  and  mining 
equipment,  and  20  percent  of  our  air- 
craft production.  My  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  exports  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the 
State.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  this  is  well  above  the  13.4- 
percent  national  average.  It  makes 
West  Virginia  third  in  the  Nation  in 
the  percentage  of  its  goods  going  to 
export.  One  out  of  every  seven  West 
Virginia  jobs  depends  upon  exports, 
and  there  are  more  than  2,350  firms  in 
West  Virginia  which  depend  upon  the 
overseas  market.  Nationally,  the  Com- 
merce Department  tells  us  that  every 
$1  billion  of  the  trade  deficit  means 
25,000  American  jobs  lost  or  not  cre- 
ated. 

Trade  is  of  vital  importance.  Ameri- 
can firms  no  longer  compete  against 
the  company  In  the  next  city  or  the 
next  State. 

Competition  Is  becoming  truly 
global.  With  Improved  communica- 
tions and  transportation,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  all  com- 
modities and  services  must  stand  up 
against  a  world  price  structure.  To  say 
America  is  importing  $123  billion  more 


than  it  exports  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  are  becoming  uncom- 
petitive; that  the  world's  greatest  trad- 
ing nation  is  losing  out  in  the  world 
market.  This  translates— very  direct- 
ly—into a  loss  of  jobs  and  a  decline  in 
economic  leadership. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  before  about 
the  problem  of  an  unrealistically  over- 
valued dollar.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  described  the  scope 
of  this  problem  in  a  study  which  con- 
cluded that  the  appreciation  of  the 
dollar  in  1983  increased  the  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  by  some  $45  billion, 
lowering  the  GNP  by  1  percent  to  1.5 
percent,  as  against  the  1980  level. 

And  there  are  other  problems.  While 
most  tariffs  have  tieen  negotiated 
down  to  between  3  and  6  percent  by 
the  Tokyo  round  negotiations,  there 
remains  a  long  list  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers. Some  trade  specialists  estimate 
that  these  nontariff  barriers  now 
cover  one- third  of  world  trade.  Prior  to 
President  Reagan's  November  1983 
meeting  with  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone,  I  sponsored  a  successful 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  call- 
ing on  him  to  seek  reductions  In  the 
many  nontariff  barriers  employed  by 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  American-made 
goods  to  that  market. 

These  same  nontariff  barriers  limit 
American  opportunities  in  the  Europe- 
an Community  and  In  our  fastest 
growing  market,  the  developing  world. 
Such  practices  block  U.S.  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  Investment  and  Insulate 
other  nations  from  the  reality  of 
global  competition. 

Finally,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  trade  shortfall  is  due  in  part  to 
the  difficulty  American  firms  have 
had  in  adjusting  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing terrain  of  International  competi- 
tion. These  difficulties  have  been  com- 
pounded greatly  by  the  other  prob- 
lems I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  fac- 
tors contribute  to  a  loss  in  jobs  and  a 
decline  In  competitiveness.  But  it  is 
important  that  we  not  underestimate 
their  Impact.  Perhaps  the  most  Insidi- 
ous result  of  the  trade  deficit  has  been 
Its  impact  on  our  national  defense.  A 
declining  Industrial  base  weakens  our 
readiness,  and  a  loss  of  competitive- 
ness can  mean  less  capital  for  research 
and  development.  This  becomes  a  vi- 
cious circle  as  the  trade  deficit  in- 
creases. 

Former  U.S.  Deputy  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Alan  Wolff  described  this 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  In  an  edito- 
rial In  the  October  18.  1984.  Washing- 
ton Post.  This  experienced  trade 
policy  professional  noted  that.  "Lost 
sales  mean  lost  revenues.  For  every 
telephone  system,  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion, or  conventional  electrical  gener- 
ating system  that  the  United  States 
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does  not  supply  abroad.  U.S.  firms 
have  fewer  dollars  to  spend  on  re- 
search and  development  and,  there- 
fore, learn  less  about  ways  to  improve 
existing  products  and  create  new  ones. 
More  insidious  still,  our  industries  do 
not  demand  as  many  engineers  and  sci- 
entists, and  fewer  are  trained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wolff's  observations  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  dilemma  Mr. 
Wolff  described.  I  have  worked  with 
my  colleagues  to  a&sure  that  the 
American  steel  industry  survives  the 
onslaught  of  subsidized  foreign  prod- 
ucts that  penetrated  up  to  one-third  of 
the  American  market  last  year.  And  I 
have  offered  legislation  to  preserve 
the  ferroalloys  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. That  industry  is  among  the  most 
modem  in  the  world,  and  it  has  an  un- 
questionable lead  in  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  products  and  tech- 
nologies vital  to  our  defense  produc- 
tion base.  But  antimarket  pricing  and 
unfair  competition  have  i>ermltted  for- 
eign producers  to  gamer  60  percent  of 
the  American  market  In  this  crucial 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Ferroalloys  Associa- 
tion, describing  the  role  of  those  prod- 
ucts in  national  defense,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P>resident,  during 
the  past  4  years,  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  what  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
interest  In  the  trade  deficit  on  the 
part  of  the  current  administration.  At 
times,  American  trade  policy  seems 
adrift— a  ship  without  a  rudder.  At 
other  times,  we  have  seen  Interagency 
scuffles  for  control  of  the  helm  with 
the  same  result— U.S.  trade  policy 
without  direction.  The  failure  to  ar- 
ticulate a  clear  set  of  objectives  and 
carry  them  into  action  Is  especially 
hazardous  when  we  consider  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  some  extreme- 
ly disciplined  trading  nations. 

Democrats  have  always  insisted  on 
an  open  but  fair  trading  system,  tem- 
pered with  realism  about  the  world 
marketplace.  Mindful  of  this  tradition, 
I  have  asked  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  chair 
a  Democratic  conference  working 
group  on  trade  policy.  I  am  confident 
that  Senator  Bentsen  and  the  other 
members  of  the  task  force  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  policies  that  brought 
us  to  this  unenviable  record  trade  defi- 
cit. And  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
offer   insights   and   reconrunendatlons 


that  will  help  the  country  deal  with 
this  unprecedented  challenge  to  our 
ability  to  compete. 

Faced  with  a  record  $123  billion 
trade  deficit,  the  stakes  are  too  high 
to  permit  us  the  luxury  of  inaction. 
We  enjoy  a  comparative  advantage  in 
a  great  many  goods  and  services.  But 
we  suffer  from  a  comparative  disad- 
vantage In  the  lack  of  well-considered, 
realistic  policy  direction.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Senator  Bentsen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  working  group 
will  help  fill  that  void,  and  contribute 
to  the  effort  to  assure  a  competitive 
world-class  American  economy. 

E^HiBrr  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18.  1984] 

Deficits:  A  Dancer  to  the  National 

Defense 

(By  Alan  W.  Wolff 

E}very  nation  must  pay  for  its  defense. 
England  liquidated  its  overseas  assets,  the 
investments  of  generations,  and  borrowed 
heavily  to  wage  war  against  Nazi  Germany. 
After  the  war.  it  chose  policies  of  current 
consumption  rather  than  savings  and  invest- 
ment. It  did  not  earn  its  way  in  world  trade, 
and  was  quickly  surpassed  by  its  former  ad- 
versaries in  economic  strength  and  military 
potential. 

America  is  pursuing  policies  today  not 
unlike.  Britain's  after  the  war.  It  is  doing  so 
not  out  of  necessity  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
political  will.  It  has  embarked  on  a  military 
buildup  without  paying  for  it  out  of  current 
revenue.  Instead,  it  is  borrowing  $2  billion  a 
week  from  foreign  countries.  High  U.S.  in- 
terest rates,  the  direct  result  of  not  taxing 
to  pay  for  spending,  extract  this  capital 
from  other  countries. 

These  economic  policies  damage  the  na- 
tion's security  in  a  number  of  ways:  1)  the 
nation's  manufacturing  base  Is  being  eroded: 
2)  America's  technological  lead  is  being  un- 
dermined; 3)  by  curbing  economic  growth  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  relations  with  our  allies 
are  being  strained:  and  4)  in  the  Third 
World,  the  cause  of  democracy  is  receiving  a 
severe  setback. 

Imports  are  capturing  an  increasing  share 
of  the  U.S.  market.  American  exports  are 
faring  less  and  less  well  In  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Record  trade  deficits  are  announced 
monthly,  resulting  in  millions  of  American 
workers'  not  being  employed  or  trained. 
There  is  now  a  documentable  erosion  of 
both  basic  and  emerging  Industries,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  nation. 

Steel-making  capacity  alone  has  shrunk 
30  percent  since  January  1981;  Import  de- 
pendency in  steel  has  increased  to  well  over 
25  percent.  Even  this  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction Is  maintained  by  a  patchwork  of 
export  restraint  agreements. 

The  telecommunications  industry,  in 
which  America  is  the  world  leader  in  tech- 
nology, has  witnessed  a  sharp  reversal  in  Its 
trade  position  in  the  past  3^^  years,  from  a 
surplus  of  $1  billion  to  a  deficit  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  trade 
gap  is  predicted  to  widen  sharply  unless  eco- 
nomic and  trade  policies  are  changed. 

This  disaster  is  not  due  to  our  workers'  be- 
coming less  energetic,  American  manage- 
ment's becoming  less  far-sighted,  or  Ameri- 
can scientists'  becoming  less  innovative.  It  is 
due  primarily  to  the  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  adding  to  the  other  problems  of  inter- 
national competition. 


Every  week  that  goes  by  under  present 
policies,  U.S.  firms  and  workers  majce  and 
export  nearly  $3  billion  worth  of  goods  less 
than  the  foreign  goods  this  country  imports. 
This  trade  gap  causes  a  loss  of  invention  of 
new  products  and  new  technologies. 

Lost  sales  mean  lost  revenues.  For  every 
telephone  system,  nuclear  power  station  or 
conventional  electrical  generating  system 
that  the  United  States  does  not  supply 
abroad,  U.S.  firms  have  fewer  dollars  to 
spend  on  research  and  development  and, 
therefore,  leam  less  about  ways  to  improve 
existing  products  and  create  new  ones.  More 
Insidious  still,  our  industries  do  not  demand 
as  many  engineers  and  scientists,  and  fewer 
are  trained,  all  due  to  an  abstraction,  an 
overvaluation  of  our  currency  that  is  pricing 
U.S.  goods  out  of  world  markets  and  making 
Imports  unreasonably  cheap  in  our  own 
market. 

In  the  mistaken  belief  that  It  wlU  give 
America  lasting  strength,  vast— borrowed— 
resources  are  being  spent  on  defense  hard- 
ware. But  any  arsenal  of  weapons  becomes 
obsolete  shockingly  fast.  To  remain  strong, 
the  country  must  have  a  strong  industrial 
base  and  the  latest  technologies,  and  the 
ability  to  create  new  products  and  new  tech- 
nologies. Current  policies  cannot  achieve 
this  necessary  set  of  objectives:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  defeating  them. 

It  has  long  been  the  objective  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies to  promote  the  cause  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  world.  We  could 
not  long  survive  as  a  single  democracy  In  a 
sea  of  world  communism.  The  strongest  re- 
source for  our  cause  is  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism produces  want,  and  a  working  free 
market  system  produces  well  being. 

But  America's  economic  policies  are  curb- 
ing growth  in  the  world's  poorest  nations. 
Interest  on  external  debt  has  risen  to  ex- 
treme levels,  and  for  the  first  time  there  is 
an  actual  Inflow  of  capital  from  these  poor 
countries  to  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
sense  of  stockpiling  arms  while,  at  the  same 
time,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
revolution  that  make  their  use  ever  so  much 
more  likely? 

What  Is  so  tragic  is  that  this  damage  to 
our  national  defense  need  not  occur.  There 
is  no  absence  of  the  tools  needed  to  restore 
health  to  the  U.S.  trade  position,  and  thus 
its  long-term  defense  posture,  and  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  productively  em- 
ployed Americans  and  friends  of  America 
everywhere.  The  first  step  is  to  cut  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit. 

E^XHnrr  2 
The  Ferhoalloys  Association, 
Washington,  DC  January  29.  1985. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Bymj, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  attached  ex- 
cerpts from  our  original  submission  under 
Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1962  made 
to  the  Commerce  Department  in  1981  very 
adequately  state  the  importance  of  ferroal- 
loys to  the  national  security  and  the  need 
for  domestic  ferroalloy  capacity  to  protect 
the  national  security.  Since  the  filing  of  our 
petition  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the 
Administration  to  take  F>ositive  actions  to 
retain  capacity,  the  industry  has  lost  irre- 
trievably one-half  of  its  capacity  and  is  on 
the  brink  of  losing  more  to  the  extent  that 
very  soon  it  will  be  totally  unable  to  respond 
in  any  emergency. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of 
ferroalloys  to  the  national  security  but  to  be 
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forced  to  rely  on  far  away  off-shore  supplies 
in  an  emergency  opens  a  window  of  vulner- 
ability that  would  greatly  weaken  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  needed  materiel  for  defense. 
The  U.S.  cannot  realistically  depend  on  for- 
eign sources  for  these  essential  and  critical 
materials  and  must  have  in  place  sufficient 
domestic  ferroalloy  production  capacity  to 
insure  the  national  security. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  S-262  wUl 
retain  present  capacity  and  insure  the  na- 
tional security. 

George  A.  Watsom. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  REQUIRES  A  HEALTHY 
FERROALLOYS  INDUSTRY 

Whether  our  country  is  at  war  or  at  peace, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  demands  a 
strong  domestic  ferroalloys  industry.  Fer- 
roalloys are  necessary  to  produce  iron,  steel, 
superalloys  and  alurnlnum  and  are  of  criti- 
cal and  strategic  importance  to  any  war 
effort.  It  is  impossible  to  manufacture  mis- 
siles, tanks,  aircraft,  guns  and  other  forms 
of  modem  military  hardware  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  ferroalloys.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sustain  the  nation's 
industrial  strength  without  having  the  fer- 
roalloys needed  to  produce  efficient  electri- 
cal generators  and  motors,  petroleum  refin- 
eries, chemical  plants,  more  fuel  efficient 
autos  and  trucks,  machines  and  machine 
tools,  silicone  chemicals  and  aluminum  cast- 
ings, to  name  just  a  few  of  the  vital  compo- 
nents of  our  industrial  economy  which  are 
dependent  on  ferroalloys.  The  need  for  a 
healthy  U.S.  ferroalloys  Industry  would  be 
especially  critical  during  a  war,  as  the  mili- 
tary and  industrial  demand  for  ferroalloys 
would  expand  rapidly  at  just  the  time  that 
ferroalloy  imports  (most  of  which  come 
from  overseas  sources)  would  become  least 
reliable. 

But  the  country's  security  needs  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  event  of  war.  Since  fer- 
roalloys are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  our  sophisticated  industrial 
economy,  our  economic  prosperity,  and  «ith 
it  our  national  security,  require  a  strong 
U.S.  ferroalloys  industry  during  peacetime 
as  well  as  during  war.  OPEC  has  taught  us 
the  grave  security  Implications  of  economic 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  materi- 
als critical  to  our  economy.  Unless  the 
nation  has  substantial  and  active  capacity  to 
process  ores  into  ferroalloys,  its  industrial 
economy  will  be  hostage  to  the  sudden 
supply  interruptions  and  price  escalations  of 
foreign  producers.  Indeed,  If  the  nation  is 
truly  to  upgrade  its  industrial  strength  and 
its  defense  capability  in  the  next  few  years, 
we  must  halt  and  indeed  reverse  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  fer- 
roalloys. 

Ferroalloys  are  processed  from  chrome, 
manganese  and  silicon  ores.  While  the 
United  States  has  vast  supplies  of  silica  (the 
chemical  term  for  quartz),  it  does  not.  for 
present  practical  purposes,  have  either 
chrome  or  manganese  ore  of  metallurgical 
quality.  The  sources  of  chrome  ore  are  heav- 
Uy  concentrated  in  southern  Africa  and  in 
Communist  countries,  and  those  areas  are 
also  major  sources  of  manganese. 

Yet  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  In  se- 
curity terms  between  dependence  on  raw 
materials  and  dependence  on  processed 
products.  Crave  as  is  our  reliance  on  foreign 
crude  oil,  the  security  risk  would  be  much 
higher  if  we  did  not  have  our  own  capacity 
to  refine  the  crude  we  import.  When  a 
nation  has  a  viable  refining  capacity,  it  has 
the  assurance  of  knowing  that  it  can  satisfy 
its  needs  for  the  processed  product  so  long 
as  it  can  obtain  the  raw  material.  As  was  the 


case  in  the  1973  oil  embargo,  raw  materials 
often  make  their  way  into  the  world  market 
even  during  a  crisis— but  only  to  those  coun- 
tries able  to  process  them. 

Without  the  capability  to  produce  ferroal- 
loys, we  would  become  dependent  not  just 
on  the  off-shore  mining  and  shipment  of 
chrome  and  manganese  ores  but  on  the  for- 
eign processing  of  those  ores  (and  of  quartz) 
into  ferroalloys  as  well.  In  that  event,  it 
would  not  be  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  find  the  ores  somewhere  in  the  world's 
markets  or  even  to  develop  low-grade  do- 
mestic sources.  The  nation  would  have  to 
pay  artificially  high,  possibly  exorbitant, 
prices  for  the  ferroalloys  it  cannot  do  with- 
out. Furthermore,  since  ferroalloy  process- 
ing facilities  are  more  technically  advanced 
than  ore  mines,  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
breakdown  during  a  crisis.  That  additional 
dependence  on  foreign  processing  capability 
would  thus  increase  the  nation's  security 
risk  substantially. 

Furthermore,  the  existence  of  an  Ameri- 
can ferroalloys  industry  is  a  critical  factor 
in  reducing  U.S.  dependence  on  a  limited 
number  of  sources  for  ore  (such  as  southern 
Africa  and  the  USSR).  It  is  well  esUbllshed 
that  the  quantity  of  raw  material  reserves 
often  expends  with  Increased  demand.  The 
more  ferroalloy  producers  there  are  in  coun- 
tries without  large  reserves  of  certain  ores 
(such  as  the  U.S.).  the  more  Incentive  coun- 
tries with  small  or  potential  mineral  re- 
sources have  to  become  (or  remain)  signifi- 
cant alternative  sources  of  ore.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  a  major  U.S.  ferrochrome  pro- 
ducer was  in  business  and  needed  to  buy 
chrome  ore  in  the  1970s  spurred  Finland  to 
develop  quickly  substantial  chrome  reserves 
(which  that  producer  then  bought)  that  had 
not  theretofore  l)e€n  considered  an  impor- 
tant source  of  chrome  ore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  is  recognized. 


OUR  FAILURE  TO  COMPETE  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader.  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
everyone.  He  is  right  on  target.  He  is 
talking,  at  the  close,  with  respect  to 
basic  industry  and  with  respect  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Stote 
of  South  Carolina. 

Now  the  cancer  of  failing  to  compete 
in  international  trade  is  spreading.  I 
go  back  on  the  trade  issue  to  the 
1950's  with  respect  to  my  state's  tex- 
tile problem.  I  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  witness  25 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  Tom 
Dewey  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Japanese  Oovemment,  chasing  me 
around  the  hearing  room  all  day  long. 
We  lost  that  case. 

So,  we  went  to  see  President  Elsen- 
hower. We  walked  In,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "Don't  worry.  We  know  how 
vital  textiles  and  clothing  are."  Later, 
the  Government  formally  determined 
that  textiles  were  second  only  to  steel 
in  their  Importance  to  America's  na- 
tional security. 

We  were  told  by  President  E3isen- 
hower  at  that  time:  "Do  not  worry; 
you  will  win  the  case." 


We  did  not.  We  lost. 

Thereupon,  I  then  went  to  work 
with  our  friend.  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  upon  his  elect'on  we  worked 
and  developed  the  seven-point  pro- 
gram for  textiles. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  off  the  path 
right  now  with  respect  to  the  back- 
ground and  experience  I  have  had  in 
this  field,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  am  looking  historically— from  hard 
experience— and  now  the  cancer  is 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  this  land.  Not 
Just  to  South  Carolina  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  into  all  States  and  into  all 
parts  of  industry,  not  just  steel  and 
textiles,  but  into  agriculture,  too. 

I  walked  into  the  wheatfields  of 
Iowa  In  pursuit  of  the  Presidency 
some  2  years  ago  and  found  our  wheat 
farmers  in  Iowa  in  competition  with 
the  French  wheat  farmers.  And  the 
French  farmer  was  receiving  a  25-per- 
cent subsidy.  We  were  trying  for  the 
wheat  contract,  if  you  remember,  at 
that  time  with  Egypt  but  it  is  difficult 
competing  against  a  25-percent  subsi- 
dy. 

Later  when  I  got  down  into  Texas 
and  Arksinsas.  I  found  that  the  rice 
farmers  there  were  competing  against 
another  25  percent  subsidy  from 
Japan  on  its  rice.  Soybeans  have  been 
similarly  impacted.  I  had  built  a  grain 
elevator  as  Governor  back  25  years 
ago.  but  my  growers  have  found  them- 
selves in  competition  with  Brazilian 
fanners  with  their  25-percent  subsidy. 

So  the  subsidies  by  Government 
have  spread  to  argriculture  as  well  as 
industry. 

Go  into  the  General  Motors  plant  in 
Detroit,  and  you  see  a  Japanese  robot 
assembling  foreign  parts.  We  do  not 
make  American  cars  any  more— the 
transmission,  the  gear,  the  clutch,  all 
come  from  overseas.  Just  go  up  into 
the  heartland  of  America;  Michigan. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  you  will 
find  many  of  the  producers  have  gone 
offshore  and  been  forced  offshore. 

I  know  that  Cincinnati  Milacron 
makes  a  better  robot;  Geddings  and 
Lewis  makes  a  better  robot  than  any 
foreign  producer.  But  Japanese  subsi- 
dies and  Japanese  financing  put  that 
robot  there  in  the  automobile  facto- 
ries of  Detroit. 

I  can  go  right  next  door  to  Virginia 
and  in  Roanoke  find  Cabell  Brand  and 
his  shoe  company  trying  for  5,  6,  or  7 
years  to  t>e  licensed  in  Japan.  He  can 
sell  that  shoe  very  competitively  in 
downtown  Tokyo.  Do  not  try  to  give 
him  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  line 
that  you  have  to  leam  to  speak  Japa- 
nese or  you  have  to  try  harder.  He  has 
learned  to  speak  Japanese.  He  has 
tried  harder.  He  has  taken  on  the  Jap- 
anese. But  the  Japanese  refuse  to  li- 
cense him. 

Mr.  President,  what  really  is  wrong 
here  is  lack  of  enforcement  of  our 
trade  laws.  We  In  Congress  over  25 
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years  have  been  passing  laws  to  safe- 
guard against  the  illegal  trade  prac- 
tices used  against  us.  We  have  a  pleth- 
ora of  laws— the  various  trade  acts,  the 
various  customs  regulations,  counter- 
vailing duties,  antidumping  provisions, 
escape  clause  provisions,  trigger  price 
mechanisms,  perial  points  and  so  on. 
But  they  are  not  being  enforced. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  today  under 
the  limited  time  allocated  to  me  to  list 
all  the  violations  and  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  laws  passed  to  stop  those 
violations. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  executive 
branch,  be  It  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can, never  has  understood,  never  has 
appreciated,  and  thereby  never  has  en- 
forced the  trade  laws  which  would 
level  the  playing  field  of  international 
trade  to  give  our  industry  and  our  ag- 
riculture a  fair  chance  to  compete. 
That  is  all  we  are  looking  for. 

We  are  not  looking  for  subsidies,  we 
are  not  looking  for  financing,  we  are 
not  looking  for  handouts. 

I  will  never  forget  that  that  was  the 
first  question  asked  me  out  in  the 
Iowa  fields.  We  have  to  educate  those 
particular  farmers.  They  have  been 
sold  that  bit  that  somehow  If  you  start 
safeguarding,  say,  textiles,  other  coun- 
tries will  retaliate  against  America's 
agriculture. 

That  is  hogwash.  They  are  already 
retaliating  in  the  highly,  highly  com- 
petitive field  of  international  trade. 

It  is  dynamic.  You  can  produce  any- 
thing anywhere  and  with  Government 
subsidies,  financing,  procurement,  full 
employment,  licensing,  inspection— I 
can  go  down  the  list  of  the  various 
practices— the  vital  or  decisive  factor 
In  the  trade  equation  becomes  the 
Government  Itself. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  free  enter- 
prise out  there.  It  is  Government  to 
Government  enterprise. 

The  trade  arena  has  changed  com- 
pletely, but  we  poor  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  being  fed  this  "protec- 
tionism, free  trade"  pap  day  In  and 
day  out  by  the  media. 

I  commend  the  one  reporter  who  Is 
in  the  press  gallery  today.  The  rest  of 
them  are  not  here.  They  will  not  ever 
understand  It.  It  is  somehow  too  com- 
plicated, and  they  do  not  want  to  write 
about  it. 

So  we  and  they  are  fed  this  pap.  By 
whom?  By  the  multinationals. 

Let's  look  at  the  history.  The  multi- 
nationals were  Instituted  by  a  positive, 
affirmative  action  or  policy  by  our 
own  Government. 

First,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we 
had  the  Marshall  plan  and,  thereupon, 
we  said  to  American  industry,  if  you 
go  out  and  Invest,  produce,  manufac- 
ture, set  the  example  in  overseas  coun- 
tries, we  will  give  you  foreign  tax  cred- 
its and  we  will  give  you  foreign  tax  de- 
ferrals. Just  spread  that  seed  of  cap- 
italism, and  these  other  coimtries  will 


become    capitalistic,     freedom-loving, 
democratic  societies. 

And  that  worked. 

Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Korea, 
Japan,  Taiwan,  all  of  these  disparate 
governments,  are  all  capitalistic,  com- 
petitive entities.  The  plan  worked. 

Our  trouble  is  that  our  blue  chippers 
found  out  they  could.  No.  1,  produce 
more  cheaply  overseas  because  we 
here  as  politicians  have  set  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  I  will  go  into  that, 
but  the  point  is  they  can  produce 
cheaper  not  having  to  adhere  to  our 
standard  of  living,  which  is  a  funda- 
mental involved  In  this  debate. 

And  No.  2,  they  could  get  protection. 
Now  if  I  obtain  the  dollars  for  the 
XYZ  corporation  to  invest,  produce, 
and  make  a  profit,  I  do  not  palaver 
and  dilly.  I  move  with  the  competition 
and  get  ahead  of  the  curve,  as  they 
say.  While  I  would  like  to  stay  in 
Charleston,  SC,  and  produce  my 
gadget.  If  I  can  go  into  Taiwan,  or 
Japan,  or  Indonesia,  or  now  Mexico 
and  make  my  profit  quicker  and  great- 
er, I  would  do  it. 

And  if  I  can  not  only  make  that 
profit  but  be  protected,  sort  of  guaran- 
teed profit.  I  would  be  ill-advised  not 
to  follow  along,  and  so  this  gradually 
has  occurred. 

The  multinational  is  a  natural,  not  a 
sinister  thing.  They  have  taken  on  the 
nationalities  of  their  host  countries. 
They  have  become  true  multination- 
als. 

And  then  they  come  back  here  and 
try  to  sell  all  this  free  trade,  protec- 
tion pay  through  the  Trilateral  Com- 
mission and  the  New  York  bankers 
who  make  most  of  their  profits  over- 
seas— look  at  Chase  Manhattan,  look 
at  Citicorp.  I  can  give  you  the  list  of 
the  blue  chips.  Many  make  more  of 
their  money  outside  of  the  United 
States  than  inside.  They  can  be  pro- 
tected from  any  action  that  might  be 
taken  against  them,  so  long  as  they 
can  sell  that  shibboleth,  that  myth,  to 
these  dimib  politicians  in  the  Nation's 
capital  about  "free  trade,  free  trade, 
protectionism,  protectionism,  trade 
war,  trade  war." 

I  remember  during  the  days  of  Viet- 
nam there  was  a  saying  that,  "some- 
day they  are  going  to  hold  a  war  and 
nobody  Is  going  to  show  up." 

Well,  we  have  one.  It  is  called  a 
trade  war  and  we  are  not  in  attend- 
ance. Every  weapon— subsidies,  financ- 
ing, procurement,  licensing— every 
weapon  is  being  used.  While  we  sit  up 
in  the  grandstand  caterwauling,  the 
game  is  in  the  fourth  quarter  down  on 
the  field.  We  are  about  to  become  a 
colony.  We  are  exporting  our  food- 
stuffs, our  wheat,  our  coal  from  West 
Virginia,  our  timber  from  South  Caro- 
lina, we  are  exporting  our  natural  re- 
sources and  we  are  importing  the  fin- 
ished goods  while  caterwauling  "free 
trade,  free  trade,  protectionism,  pro- 
tectionism." 


And  our  standard  of  living  now  is  in 
question. 

You  and  I,  as  the  public's  represent- 
atives, exact  that  standard.  We  have 
the  minimum  wage,  imemployment 
compensation,  social  security,  clean 
air,  clean  water,  OSHA,  a  safe  place  to 
work,  and  everything  else.  That  all 
ctilminates  in  what  you  might  call  the 
standard  of  American  living. 

You  can  make  this  shirt  for  about  18 
cents  an  hour  in  downtown  Shanghai. 
And  they  have  a  billion  Chinese  ready 
to  do  It.  There  are  various  wholesalers 
in  America  already  into  the  Shanghai 
market.  This  shirt  was  not  manufac- 
tured there,  but  a  lot  of  them  are. 

Question:  Should  we  reduce  Ameri- 
ca's standard  of  living  to  18  cents  an 
hour?  Obviously  not. 

So  we  Join  Issue  not  Just  with  the 
People's  Republic,  but  with  Mexico  at 
85  cents  an  hour,  or  other  particular 
countries  that  do  not  have  these  re- 
quirements. We  have  to  be  able  to  set 
a  policy  to  protect  that  standard  of 
living  and,  as  the  distinguished  leader 
has  so  well  emphasized,  our  capacity 
to  continue  as  a  world  power.  You 
cannot  be  a  world  power  unless  you 
can  produce  steel  and  glass  and 
rubber,  textiles,  automobiles,  rolling 
stock.  You  cannot  deliver  your  wheat 
on  optic  fibers— you  hear  high  tech, 
high  tech.  winners  and  losers,  service 
economy,  and  all  of  that  babble. 

They  told  that  to  England  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  England  was 
withdrawing  from  the  colonies,  and 
some  said. 

Don't  worry.  You  are  going  to  be  a  nation 
of  brains  rather  than  brawn.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing products,  you  are  going  to  provide 
services.  Instead  of  creating  wealth,  you  are 
going  to  handle  It.  You  are  going  to  be  a  fi- 
nancial center. 

I  was  there  last  month.  They  are 
going  to  economic  hell  in  a  handbas- 
ket.  You  do  not  invest  in  inland. 
They  have  the  lords  and  ladles  class  of 
society  and  the  poor  workers  class  on 
the  other  side  striking  and  nothing  is 
being  produced.  We  can  become  like 
England,  we  can  become  a  second-rate 
power  if  we  want  to  continue  on  our 
present  route.  We  can  become  a 
colony,  or  we  can  face  this  competition 
realistically  and  get  off  of  this  shibbo- 
leth about  protectionism. 

Over  in  the  rotunda  here  the  week 
before  last,  the  President  said,  "I 
hereby  pledge  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend."  I  do  not  know  why  protection 
has  gotten  such  a  pejorative  meaning 
in  this  Chamber,  Just  a  few  yards 
down  the  hall. 

We  have  the  Army  to  protect  us 
from  enemies  without,  the  FBI  to  pro- 
tect us  from  enemies  within,  unem- 
plojmnent  compensation  to  protect  us 
from  the  loss  of  a  job.  Social  Security 
to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  old 
age,  and  laws  to  protect  the  water  we 
drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  You  can 
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go  right  on  down  that  list.  The  funda- 
mental of  government  itself  and  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Government  is  to 
protect  our  standard  of  living  in  a  sen- 
sible and  competitive  way.  And  the 
most  competitive  worker  in  the  world, 
be  it  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factories,  is 
the  U.S.  farmer  or  the  U.S.  industrial 
worker. 

I  am  constantly  reading  this 
babble— it  comes  out  of  that  crowd- 
that  somehow  we  have  to  get  competi- 
tive, we  have  to  get  more  productive. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  all  agree  that 
the  most  competitive  worker,  the  most 
productive  worker,  is  the  U.S.  worker. 
And  certainly  we  know  about  Ameri- 
ca's agnculture,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive operation  in  the  entire  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY  COMPARISONS— GROSS 
DOMESTIC  PRODUa  PER  EMPLOYED  PERSON  > 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  But.  unfortunately, 
we  have  gone  out  and  put  a  25-percent 
penalty  on  everything  produced  with 
these  high  budget  deficits.  Anything 
produced  in  an  American  factory  has  a 
25-percent  tax  on  it.  We  live  in  an 
international  economy  and  we  are  put- 
ting a  25-percent  penalty  on  our  farm- 
ers and  our  factory  workers.  And  then 
some  have  the  gall  to  tell  them  to  be 
more  productive,  more  competitive. 

Some  say  we  need  a  retraining  act.  I 
want  to  join  in  this  debate  about  re- 
training America.  That  is  also  babble. 

My  low  per  capita  income  State  of 
South  Carolina  can  provide  the  best  of 
technical  arts,  highest  of  skills  and 
high  tech,  too.  And  we  will  give  you 
anything  you  want,  training  anybody 
in  100  days  to  do  anything  and  we  will 
pay  to  do  it. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  problem 
about  retraining  America.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  retrain  this  Congress  and 
retrain  this  Senate  and  retrain  this 
Executive. 

The  people  of  America  are  produc- 
ing and  competing.  This  Government 
in  Washington  is  not  producing  and 
competing.  That  is  why  I  put  in  a  bill 
the  other  day  to  establish  a  trade 
council  on  the  Executive  level  to  get 
enforcement. 


Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  has  some  time.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words.  We  will  get  into  this 
debate  later  on.  We  want  to  discuss 
the  history  of  Smoot-Hawley  go  we 
can  clear  up  that  record.  We  have  got 
to  reeducate  America.  The  Yankee 
trader  was  the  greatest  of  all.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  America's  indus- 
try. To  say:  "They  have  gotten  fat  and 
lethargic"  is  nonsense.  They  are  lean 
and  hungry.  The  worker  is  productive. 

I  am  not  anti-Japanese.  I  am  anti-us. 
Anti  this  Government  right  here  in 
Washington.  I  am  angry  with  us.  We 
have  Japanese  industries  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  Sony  in  Columbia 
and  others.  In  our  South  Carolina 
pltints,  we  are  producing,  not  singing 
company  songs.  I  can  tell  you  here 
right  now  that  we  are  outproducing 
the  Japanese  at  this  moment.  What  is 
not  producing  is  the  Government 
itself. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


TRADE  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  chance  to  Join  this 
discussion  on  our  situation  in  world 
trade. 

It  comes  at  the  perfect  time.  Just  a 
few  days  before  the  President  sends 
Congress  his  new  budget. 

We  have  got  ourselves  in  a  strange 
position  in  this  country.  It  looks  like 
we  are  growing.  We  seem  to  be  pros- 
perous. We  sound  confident. 

But  the  fact  is,  we  are  in  hock  up  to 
our  eyeballs. 

I  know  the  gross  national  product 
grew  at  nearly  7  percent  last  year,  and 
it  would  be  foolish  to  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth.  But  you  would  not  want 
to  turn  your  back  on  that  horse  Just 
now  t>ecau8e  you  might  get  a  good, 
swift  kick. 

Our  economic  recovery  has  l)een 
very  expensive.  For  this  fiscal  year 
alone,  we  owe  each  other  over  $200  bil- 
lion. But  even  that  huge  amount  has 
not  been  enough  to  pay  our  bills. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  bor- 
rowed well  over  $100  billion  from 
other  nations.  And  with  the  size  of  our 
domestic  deficits,  it  looks  like  we  could 
be  putting  the  tap  on  other  nations 
for  around  $150  billion  every  year 
until  the  end  of  the  decade. 

I  ask  you:  What  is  all  that  money 
doing  for  us?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  Just 
putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  The 
only  way  we  have  been  able  to  manage 
our  own  $200  billion  deficits  is  with  a 
lot    of    help    from    our    international 


friends.  But  all  that  borrowed  money 
is  not  doing  us  any  good.  Not  us.  And 
not  our  friends. 

For  one  thing,  our  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  have  produced  a  muscle- 
bound  dollar.  On  the  positive  side. 
Americans  can  get  themselves  a  pretty 
good  bargain  these  days  on  foreign 
products. 

Because  the  dollar  is  so  high,  good 
foreign  wine  is  less  expensive.  Good 
shoes  from  overseas  are  not  as  expen- 
sive as  they  used  to  be.  Foreign  cars 
sell  pretty  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  wines 
cost  a  lot  more  in  Europe.  American 
fashions  are  not  easy  to  afford  over- 
seas. And  I  would  be  surprised  if  we 
are  selling  as  many  Buicks  in  Tokyo  as 
we  are  buying  Toyotas  in  Los  Angeles. 

Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is 
really  no  surprise  at  all.  In  1982,  Japan 
sold  530,000  Toyotas  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  year,  Japan  bought 
772  Buicks. 

In  1982.  while  Japan  was  selling  1.8 
million  cars  in  the  United  States,  we 
were  selling  exactly  3.562  American 
cars  in  Japan,  according  to  Automo- 
tive News. 

And  there  was  one  very  special 
person  in  1982  who  became  the  owner 
of  the  only  American  Motors  car  sold 
that  year  to  the  Japanese. 

Now,  I  understand  the  huge  gap  in 
sales  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  factors. 
But  it  does  underline  the  fact  this 
country  should  be-  doing  much  more  in 
an  attempt  to  open  up  foreign  markets 
to  the  goods  we  make  at  home. 

All  of  us  know  about  our  record 
trade  deficit.  We  know  it  is  costing  us 
Jobs  in  the  short  run,  and  shrinking 
the  American  job  market  for  the  long 
run.  Deficits  have  run  up  the  do'lar, 
and  made  our  exports  too  expensive  to 
buy.  So  we  have  to  bring  down  our  do- 
mestic deficits,  and  we  better  do  it 
soon. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  tell  us  how 
far  we  are  willing  to  go  to  achieve 
some  real  deficit  reduction.  But  no 
matter  what  we  do,  we  cannot  rely  on 
deficit  cuts  alone  to  cure  our  trade 
problems. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  maybe- 
Just  mayl)e— we  have  not  been  overly 
generous  in  granting  concessions  and 
accepting  foreign  restrictions. 

I  think  we  have  been  too  compla- 
cent. The  United  States  Just  cannot  go 
on  playing  Anne  Landers  and  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  cry  on  our  shoul- 
ders when  it  comes  to  foreign  trade. 
Even  Anne  Landers  can  spot  a  bad 
deal  when  she  sees  one.  We  have  to  be 
more  forceful  in  standing  up  for  our 
own  interests. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  any 
trade  war.  That  term  seems  to  come 
up  every  time  the  United  States  starts 
talking  about  getting  more  active  in 
world  markets.  What  we  have  to  make 
our    trading    partners    understand    is 


that  we  are  not  interested  in  getting 
even.  But  we  are  ready  to  get  moving. 

So  let  us  start  by  realizing  some- 
thing very  basic.  We  have  become  a 
debtor  nation.  The  United  States— this 
great  economic  machine  that  rescued 
so  many  countries  after  World  War 
II— is  now  in  debt  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

And  if  present  trends  continue,  the 
United  States  will  have  an  external 
debt  of  $1  trillion  by  the  beginning  of 
the  1990s. 

If  that  tells  us  nothing  else,  it 
should  at  least  tell  us  we  have  squan- 
dered an  advantage.  We  have  not  been 
sharp  enough  in  competing  for  world 
markets.  And  we  have  been  too  lenient 
in  giving  more  than  we  get. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Bill  Brock  say 
just  last  week  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  encourage  other  nations  to 
lower  their  trade  barriers.  It  is  about 
time.  In  fact,  I  will  believe  it  when  I 
see  it.  But  I  mean  to  tell  you  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  stiffen  our  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Three  years  ago.  Prance  told  Japan 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  When  the  Jap- 
anese remained  inscrutable.  Prance 
said,  OK,  we  will  start  Importing  all 
Japanese  video  recorders  through  a 
single  French  town.  Japanese  video  re- 
corder sales  to  France  dropped  almost 
at  once.  But  so  did  some  of  those  trade 
barriers. 

The  United  States  has  also  shown 
some  muscle  in  the  past.  Not  long  ago, 
we  subsidized  the  sale  of  1  million  tons 
of  wheat  to  Egypt.  It  is  true  we  dis- 
placed some  French  exports  in  the 
process.  But  our  purpose  was  to  let  the 
Europeans  know  we  would  no  longer 
accept  their  export  advantages  derived 
from  their  heavy  agricultural  subsi- 
dies. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that 
the  administration  this  year  will  move 
to  reduce  our  own  subsidy  levels  in  ag- 
riculture. And  if  that  happens,  the 
United  States  should  be  more  willing 
than  ever  to  compete  for  overseas  mar- 
kets with  the  gloves  off. 

We  have  to  be  tougher. 

In  Florida,  we  have  a  machine  tool 
company.  It  is  an  efficient  operation 
in  Port  Lauderdale.  They  ran  into 
tough  competition  from  the  heavily- 
subsidized  machine  tool  Industry  of 
Japan.  That  Florida  company  tried 
hard  to  get  the  administration  to 
invoke  some  Import  curbs  on  the  Japa- 
nese. They  would  not.  And  today,  Hou- 
daille  may  be  faced  with  layoffs  or 
worse  unless  they  can  find  a  way  to 
work  with  other  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  demonstrate  Its  Intent 
to  stand  up  for  itself  in  world  markets. 

Now  I  am  all  for  starting  up  a  new 
round  of  trade  talks.  But  we  better  be 
ready  to  make  sure  the  other  side  lis- 


tens. We  have  to  convince  them  Amer- 
icans are  Just  as  willing  to  look  out  for 
the  interest  of  American  workers  as, 
say,  the  Japanese  are  ready  to  take 
care  of  the  workers  of  Japan. 

Nobody  wants  to  return  to  the  tariff 
wars  of  the  1920's.  In  the  process  of 
penalizing  other  nations,  we  shot  our- 
selves In  the  foot.  We  know  better 
than  to  swing  to  extremes  now. 

But  In  the  years  ahead,  we  have  to 
be  guided  by  some  basic  facts. 

First,  we  caiuiot  sit  back  and  hope 
that  other  nations  will  do  what  is  b^t 
for  America.  While  we've  got  to  keep 
improving  our  domestic  management 
practices  to  restore  our  competitive 
edge,  we  must  also  defend  ourselves 
aga'nst  unfair  trade  practices. 

Second,  we  have  to  shake  the  idea 
that  when  a  foreign  nation  uses  every 
trick  in  the  book  to  improve  its  trade 
levels,  that  is  OK— that  is  competition. 
But  when  the  United  States  reacts, 
that  is  protectionism. 

That  is  nonsense.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  American  export  pro- 
motion, that  is  the  name  of  the  game 
worldwide,  and  we  have  Just  as  much 
right  to  play  as  anyone  else. 

Third,  it  is  not  a  trade  war  we  want. 
But  let  us  not  be  shy  about  waging 
war  to  reduce  tariff  barriers.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  we  are  going  to  be  tough  on  the 
competitioiL  We  are  not  going  to  slam 
the  door  on  foreign  trade.  But  we  are 
determined  to  open  the  windows,  and 
remind  our  friends  those  windows 
open  out  as  well  as  In. 

And  flnaUy,  we  have  to  cuirb  our  ap- 
petite for  borrowed  money,  both  at 
home  and  from  overseas.  Our  need  for 
borrowed  money  from  abroad  has  In- 
creased the  value  of  the  dollar  by  75 
percent  since  the  middle  of  1980.  E^ven 
after  allowing  for  differences  in  infla- 
tion, the  real  value  of  the  dollar  has 
grown  50  percent  over  the  same 
period.  And  that  is  a  crucial  factor  in 
our  ability  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  overvalued  dollar  has  us  at  a 
disadvantage  In  world  trade.  Imports 
have  grown  twice  as  fast  as  they  have 
during  other  recoveries.  The  trade  def- 
icit is  undermining  the  competitive 
ability  of  our  Industries.  And,  because 
so  much  of  our  spending  is  heading 
overseas,  over  half  of  the  purchasing 
power  from  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  leaking  out  to  foreign  nations. 

That  means  we  are  helping  create 
Jobs  abroad,  while  shrinking  the  Job 
market  at  home.  If  you  doubt  it,  let 
me  remind  you  that  manufactured  im- 
ports have  nearly  doubled  as  a  share 
of  GNP  over  the  last  few  years.  That 
spells  deindustriallzation. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  cut  our 
deficits  at  home.  And  it  is  time  to  com- 
pete abroad.  The  world  wants  us  to 
bring  down  our  deficits.  The  world 
should  not  stop  us  from  doing  all  we 
can  to  promote  our  own  exports. 


Recent  economic  news  has  con- 
firmed the  damaging  impact  that  our 
runaway  budget  deficits  are  having  on 
our  economy's  capital  and  industrial 
base. 

Last  Friday  we  learned  that  orders 
to  factories  for  durable  goods— items 
expected  to  last  3  or  more  years— had 
fallen  in  December.  More  ominous  is 
the  trend  we  have  seen  over  the  last 
half  of  the  year  in  which  nondefense 
durable  goods  orders  have  fallen  3.3 
percent  below  their  May  peak. 

Yesterday  we  learned  that  in  1984, 
the  United  States  posted  its  largest 
merchandise  trade  deficit  on  record— 
$123  billion.  And  the  major  source  of 
this  deterioration  was  in  the  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing sector— autos,  steel,  tele- 
communications equipment,  and  elec- 
trical machinery.  Even  In  the  area  In 
which  the  United  States  has  its 
strongest  international  competitive  ad- 
vantage—the production  of  capital 
goods— our  trade  surplus  has  been  cut 
in  half  in  Just  1  year.  The  budget  defi- 
cit is  crippling  our  industries  in  two 
wasrs.  First,  the  high  rsal  interest 
rates  discourage  investment  that  is  es- 
sential to  our  long-run  ability  to  com- 
plete and.  second,  the  overvalued 
dollar  puts  our  producers  at  such  a 
competitive  disadvantage  that  they 
lose  markets  both  overseas  and  at 
home. 

Just  this  morning  we  learned  that 
the  leading  index  of  economic  indica- 
tors had  declined  by  2  percent  in  De- 
cember. And  the  major  sources  of  this 
decline  were  a  drop  in  orders  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  and,  next  in  im- 
portance, a  decline  in  net  business  for- 
mation. 

So  in  the  course  of  1  week  we  have 
gotten  three  messages  that  point  to 
one  conclusion.  We  are  living  off  our 
accumulated  assets,  employing  work- 
ers in  old  industries  and  not  undertak- 
ing the  investment  which  will  provide 
sustainable  growth  in  the  future.  If 
our  country  is  to  move  ahead  while 
setting  the  groundwork  for  our  long- 
term  prosperity,  we  must  attack  our 
deficit  problem. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Bent- 
SEN  and  others  today  to  discuss  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  the  problems  created 
by  the  trade  deficit— the  largest  in 
U.S.  history.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
one  step  we  can  take  immediately  to 
help  reduce  this  deficit— passage  of 
the  export  administration  legislation. 

One  of  the  tasks  left  unfinished  by 
the  98th  Congress  was  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  [EAA].  Al- 
though the  conferees  on  the  EAA  leg- 
islation struggled  for  more  than  8 
months  to  achieve  a  compromise— and 
as  a  conferee  I  can  attest  to  the  stren- 
uous effort  that  went  Into  that 
search— we  were  unable  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  was  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
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gress.  the  business  community,  or  the 
executive  branch. 

Since  the  Congress  adjourned  last 
October,  I  believe  that  circumstances 
have  changed  enough  to  allow  for  a 
rapid  passage  of  EAA  early  in  the  99th 
Congress.  The  period  since  adjourn- 
ment has  given  all  those  involved  time 
to  reassess  their  positions  and  better 
define  their  priorities.  There  is  strong 
support  now  In  the  Congress,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  administra- 
tion to  move  EAA  legislation  on  a  fast 
track. 

Prompt  action  is  imperative.  We 
have  been  operating  since  last  summer 
under  the  International  Economic 
Emergency  Powers  Act  [lEEPA].  The 
act  is  meant  to  be  implemented  when 
we  face  a  national  economic  emergen- 
cy, not  because  we  cannot  act  on  legis- 
lation. Continuing  under  lEEPA  is 
poor  national  policy  since  the  void  left 
by  the  failure  to  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  leaves  open  to 
question  enforcement  of  other  stat- 
utes. As  important,  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  the  absence  of  EAA  legislation 
translates  to  tremendous  uncertainty 
for  the  business  community.  U.S.  com- 
panies must  know  what  the  final  legis- 
lation will  be  and  how  it  will  affect 
them  if  they  are  to  proceed  with  their 
long-range  planning.  The  present  state 
of  unpredictability  is  yet  another  im- 
pediment to  U.S.  companies  trying  to 
compete  in  a  highly  competitive  inter- 
national market.  Washington  should 
be  helping  U.S.  companies  instead  of 
setting  up  more  obstacles. 

It  is  essential  to  move  EAA  legisla- 
tion because  we  must  begin  to  reduce 
the  morass  of  export  licensing  proce- 
dures that  are  swamping  U.S.  compa- 
nies. We  had  a  record-smashing  trade 
deficit  last  year  of  $125  billion.  This 
trade  deficit  is  inflicting  long-term 
damage  on  U.S.  competitiveness  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  ELAA  legislation 
is  no  panacea  for  the  problems  that 
plague  our  trade  account,  but  It  is  a 
step  in  eliminating  licensing  redtape. 
In  particular,  the  EAA  legislation  pro- 
vides for  improvements  in  the  distribu- 
tion license  process,  and  for  the  first 
time  provides  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  authority  to  Issue  com- 
prehensive operating  licenses. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  are  aimed  at  easing  the  export 
procedures.  Let  me  cite  a  specific  ex- 
ample which  illustrates  the  difficulties 
exporters  have  with  an  insensitive  bu- 
reaucracy. 

My  State  of  Calif omia,  I'm  proud  to 
say,  leads  the  Nation  in  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods,  in  the  sale  of 
high-technology  goods  and  services, 
and  in  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. California  is  in  the  forefront  of 
States  with  an  aggressive  export  policy 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  economic  necessity  of  expanding 
our  exports.  Yet  California  exporters 
must  work  with  a  bureaucracy  that  re- 


fuses to  acknowledge  that  California  is 
3.000  miles  and  three  time  zones  away 
from  Washington.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  operates  under  a  myopic  Il- 
lusion that  the  world  revolves  on 
Washington's  schedule.  In  order  to  do 
business  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment—the agency  that  controls  all 
export  licensing— my  constituents 
have  to  begin  their  work  day  at  5  a.m. 
Since  the  Commerce  Department 
closes  down  at  2  p.m.  California  time, 
any  questions  or  problems  have  to  be 
deferred  until  the  next  day.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rest  of  the  world  does  not 
stand  still  and  business  deals  in  par- 
ticular don't  wait  for  Washington.  The 
EAA  legislation  Includes  a  provision 
that  mandates  that  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce  accommodate  communica- 
tions to  its  Office  of  Elxport  AdmliUs- 
tration  throughout  the  continental 
United  States  during  the  normal  busi- 
ness hours  of  those  exporters  at  least 
4  days  a  week.  It  is  a  small  action,  but 
it  is  appalling  to  me  that  Congress  has 
to  instruct  the  Commerce  Department 
to  undertake  such  basic  steps.  It  does 
serve  to  linderscore  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action.  And  it  Is  possible  to 
move  expeditiously. 

One  of  the  major  stmnbllng  blocks 
in  the  EAA  conference  last  year  was 
the  dispute  over  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  reviewing  li- 
censes to  free  world  countries.  This 
impediment  has  been  removed.  In  Jan- 
uary the  President  issued  a  directive 
to  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Conunerce  outlining  the  role  for  each 
in  the  review  process  and  procedures 
to  determine  how  to  resolve  disagree- 
ments between  the  two  agencies.  Last 
year  I  supported  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  position  to  retain  the 
status  quo  vis-a-vis  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  directive,  but  the  step  has  been 
taken.  Now  we  must  give  the  Defense 
Department  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
that  it  can  effectively  fulfill  the  role. 
And  now  there  is  no  need  to  provide 
statutory  authority  for  DOD  In  the 
EAA  legislation. 

Another  controversial  provision  con- 
tained in  last  year's  bill  related  to  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  I  support- 
ed title  III  of  the  House  biU  which 
contained  the  South  African  provi- 
sions because  the  United  States  must 
make  clear  in  the  strongest  terms  Its 
abhorrence  of  the  system  of  apart- 
heid. The  EAA  legislation  was  one  of 
the  few  vehicles  in  the  last  Congress 
that  House  and  Senate  Members  could 
use  to  voice  effectively  their  concern 
about  United  States-South  Africa  rela- 
tions. In  the  Intervening  months  since 
adjournment  the  situation  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  country,  and  in  South 
Africa  has  changed.  I  believe  that  it  is 
now  appropriate  to  consider  legislation 
pertaining  to  South  Africa  separately 
from  the  EAA  legislation,  and  I  sup- 
port such  an  approach. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
enumerated,  we  cannot  afford  further 
delays  on  the  ElAA  legislation.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
fast  track  approach  to  extend  and 
amend  ELAA.  And  I  will  continue  to 
work  actively  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  Committee  to  achieve 
this  goal. 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  Conunerce  Department 
announced  that  during  1984,  the 
United  States  has  run  a  record  trade 
deficit  of  1123  billion. 

This  record  trade  deficit  follows  the 
1983  record  trade  deficit  of  $69  billion. 

Which  followed  the  record  1982 
trade  deficit  of  $36  billion. 

These  figures,  coupled  with  our  rec- 
ordbreaklng  budget  deficits,  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  our  economic  recov- 
ery today  is  based  on  borrowed  dollars: 
Dollars  borrowed  from  the  future  to 
finance  unprecedented  budget  deficits 
and  dollars  borrowed  from  our  accu- 
mulated national  wealth  to  finance 
current  consumption  of  imports. 

Our  budget  deficits  have  not  yet  led 
to  crowding  out  of  other  credit  in  the 
financial  markets,  not  because  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  have  been 
repealed,  but  because  our  budget  defi- 
cits are  being  financed  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  by  foreign  money. 

Unfortunately,  the  effects  of  our 
recordbreaking  trade  deficits  have  not 
been  so  benign.  Trade  deficits  have 
two  major  effects:  On  the  Immediate 
short-term  economic  health  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  jobs  and  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  on  the  long-term 
health  of  the  country,  in  terms  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  first  and  most  pervasive  effect 
of  the  trade  deficit  has  been  upon  job 
growth  in  our  economy. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  billion  dol- 
lars of  trade  deficit  we  nm— for  every 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts we  buy  which  are  not  offset  by 
American  products  that  foreigners 
buy— 25,000  jobs  In  this  country  are 
lost. 

With  a  1984  trade  deficit  of  $123  bU- 
llon,  that  is  about  3,075,000  jobs.  That 
is  a  staggering  number  of  jobs,  espe- 
cially when  we  recall  that  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  Americans  is 
less  than  9  million. 

If  those  jobs  were  available  to,  and 
filled  by,  Americans,  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  be  reduced  by  a  third. 
That,  in  turn,  would  have  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  budget  deficit,  since  em- 
ployed people  pay  taxes  while  the  un- 
employed do  not,  so  Government  reve- 
nues increase;  and  employed  people  do 
not  need  Government  services  that  are 
extended  to  the  unemployed,  so  Gov- 
ernment spending  decreases. 


The  second  effect  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit is  a  longer  term  one.  Because  the 
trade  deficit  springs  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  buying  more  abroad  than  we 
are  earning  from  abroad,  we  are  ex- 
porting our  Nation's  accumulated 
wealth  to  pay  for  our  imports. 

As  a  practical  matter,  what  this 
means  is  that  we  are  doing  today  ex- 
actly what  we  have  accused  developing 
countries  of  doing:  We  are  living 
beyond  our  means. 

We  are  doing  so  without  any  appar- 
ent adverse  effect— yet— because  for- 
eign money  is  pouring  into  this  coun- 
try to  take  advantage  of  our  high  In- 
terest rates. 

Almost  exactly  1  year  ago,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Paul  Volcker,  warned  us  what  the  In- 
evitable consequences  will  be: 

Testifying  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  last  February  7,  Mr. 
Volcker  said: 

The  net  Investment  position  of  the  United 
States  overseas  built  up  gradually  over  the 
entire  postwar  period,  will,  in  the  space  of 
only  3  years— 1983.  1984  and  1985— be  re- 
versed. The  richest  economy  in  the  world  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  net  debtor. 

So  long  as  foreign  dollars  continue 
to  finance  our  budget  deficit,  we  can 
continue  to  avoid  the  consequences. 
But  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit 
itself— particularly  if  It  Is  not  substan- 
tially reduced— has  created  the  danger 
that  even  If  foreigners  remain  willing 
to  invest  their  money  here  to  finance 
the  deficit,  our  trade  deficit  will  stlU 
drain  our  national  wealth. 

The  effect  of  being  a  debtor  nation 
is  simple.  Domestic  resources— wealth 
generated  In  this  country— must  go 
abroad  to  pay  foreign  debt. 

In  1981,  for  example,  U.S.  investors 
earned  $86  billion  on  their  foreign 
holdings,  while  foreigners  earned  $53 
billion  on  their  American  holdings. 
That  left  Americans  $33  billion  ahead. 

So  even  though  we  ran  a  trade  defi- 
cit in  1981  which  amounted  to  $28  bil- 
lion, our  national  earnings  abroad 
helped  offset  that  trade  gap,  and  our 
overall  international  financial  condi- 
tion left  us  ahead. 

But  because  of  the  combination  of 
our  huge  trade  deficit,  which  has  vir- 
tually quadrupled  since  1982,  and  the 
unprecedented  string  of  budget  defi- 
cits, which  have  not  fallen  below  $100 
billion  In  the  last  3  years,  we  are  pre- 
dicted to  have  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  $80  billion  gap  in  our  current  ac- 
count this  year. 

Briefly  speaking,  that  means  that 
$80  billion  of  the  production  of  our 
economy  will  be  sent  abroad  to  pay 
foreigners  for  the  money  we  have  bor- 
rowed and  the  goods  and  services  we 
are  buying  from  them. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend  cannot  help  but 
weaken  our  economy  over  the  long 
term,  even  If  the  current  domestic  eco- 
nomic figures  look  good.   Regardless 


how  much  growth  we  see  domestically. 
If  we  are  forced  to  ship  such  huge 
sums  abroad,  we  are,  In  effect,  ship- 
ping our  wealth  abroad,  rather  than 
using  it  to  invest  In  new  competitive 
enterprises.  In  more  efficient  produc- 
tion, and  In  more  jobs  In  this  coimtry. 

To  enter  U.S.  capital  markets,  for- 
eign investors  must  buy  dollars.  Com- 
petition for  dollars  has  pushed  the 
value  of  the  dollar  up  sharply  in  the 
last  4  years.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
has  risen  by  over  40  percent  since 
1980. 

A  strong  dollar  automatically  makes 
the  products  of  American  companies 
less  price-competitive  overseas.  Our 
exports  cost  buyers  more  In  foreign 
markets.  Their  products  cost  our  con- 
sumers less  in  our  own  market. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  dollar's 
strength  has  played  a  large  role  in 
keeping  our  rate  of  Inflation  low.  It 
has  prevented  domestic  manufacturers 
from  Increasing  prices,  because  they 
have  to  compete  with  cheap  Imports. 

And  it  has  undercut  our  exporters 
by  artificially  inflating  the  cost  of 
their  products  abroad. 

The  effect  of  a  40-percent  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  If  we  imposed  a  tax 
of  40  percent  on  all  our  exports  and 
gave  a  subsidy  of  50  percent  to  every 
import.  No  business  can  compete  In 
such  circumstances. 

This  situation  is  imprecedented  in 
world  economic  history.  Never  has  an 
economy  as  fundamentally  strong  and 
sound  as  ours  siphoned  off  so  much  of 
the  world's  capital. 

Never  has  our  Nation  run  deficits  of 
this  magnitude  consistently  both  in 
trade  and  in  the  domestic  budget. 

Obviously,  one  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion—unless It  is  reversed— Is  that  we 
will  become  a  net  debtor  nation.  Amer- 
icans will  owe  more  money  to  foreign- 
ers each  year  than  they  owe  to  us,  so 
each  year  a  portion  of  whatever 
wealth  we  generate  will  be  shipped 
abroad  to  pay  those  debts. 

Trade-impacted  companies  today 
constitute  up  to  60  percent  of  Ameri- 
can business.  That  Is  the  nimiber  of 
firms  which  now  actively  compete 
with  companies  either  based  abroad  or 
multinational  American  companies. 

Many  of  these  companies  are  ex- 
pandliig  abroad,  rather  than  at  home, 
as  they  see  the  continued  uncompetl- 
tiveness  of  goods  produced  in  our 
Nation.  The  effect  on  our  economy  of 
that  movement  is  obvious. 

Goods  produced  abroad  provide  no 
jobs  here.  Factories  established  over- 
seas reduce  the  degree  of  moderniza- 
tion here. 

The  single  most  effective  action  we. 
In  Government,  can  take  to  help  turn 
that  situation  around  is  to  bring  down 
the  enormous  deficits  that  prop  up 
our  Interest  rates  and  continue  to  at- 
tract foreign  InvestmenL 


That  action  alone  will  not  reverse 
the  trade  deficit  overnight.  Nor  will  It 
or  could  It  alter  the  political  consider- 
ations that  make  investment  in  our 
Nation  more  attractive  to  many  for- 
eigners than  Investment  elsewhere. 

So  we  must  also  adapt  our  trade  poli- 
cies to  the  reality  of  the  trading  world 
as  it  exists  today. 

Our  trade  laws  and  our  international 
trade  agreements  are  premised  on  the 
benefits  of  an  open  trading  system. 
The  benefits  of  an  open  trading 
system  remain  clear.  But  the  difficul- 
ties of  achieving  such  a  system  In  the 
real  world  have  multiplied. 

Oiu*  Nation  was  the  dominant  pro- 
ducer of  manufactured  products  In  the 
world  when  the  current  trading 
system  was  set  up.  So  we  could  afford 
to  tolerate  some  abuses  of  the  free 
trade  rules  by  our  competitors  as  we 
concentrated  on  lowering  tariffs  and 
worked  for  the  elimination  of  all  tar- 
iffs. 

Through  several  rounds  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations, tariffs  have  in  fact  been 
largely  eliminated  as  a  major  factor  In 
international  trade.  But  in  the  Inter- 
val, as  we  concentrated  on  removing 
that  kind  of  barrier,  other  nations  sub- 
stituted other  policies  and  created 
nontariff  barriers  in  their  place. 

Nontariff  barriers  range  from  subsi- 
dies, to  preferential  government  pro- 
curement programs,  to  special  loan 
rates  and  the  subsidization  of  market 
mechanisms— a  host  of  ix>llcles  de- 
signed to  protect  local  industries  from 
competition  or  develop  industries  tar- 
geted toward  particular  overseas  mar- 
kets. 

The  rise  of  such  nontariff  barriers 
has  been  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
postwar  phenomena  that  have  accom- 
panied prosperity. 

For  Instead  of  these  policies  being 
short-term  efforts  to  get  Infant  Indus- 
tries on  their  feet.  In  many  Instances 
they  have  become  permanent  fixtures 
in  the  government  policies  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  competitors,  domestic 
policies  so  deeply  Integrated  Into  the 
operations  of  their  own  economies 
that  the  resistance  to  eliminating 
those  barriers  is  tremendous. 

A  report  last  year  estimated  that 
one-half  of  all  international  trade  is 
now  affected  by  nontariff  barriers  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  even  found  that  three 
of  our  major  trading  partners — Japan. 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom— cur- 
rently subsidize  one-third  of  their  ex- 
ports. 

Clearly  this  is  a  significant  change 
In  the  international  trading  field  and 
it  is  a  change  to  which  our  national 
policy  has  yet  to  respond.  Neither  the 
domestic  laws  that  seek  to  protect  our 
domestic  producers  from  unfair  com- 
petition, nor  our  efforts  to  promote 
our  own  exports  have  kept  pace  with 
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the  changing  nature  of  international 
trade. 

In  the  forthcoming  months.  Con- 
gress must  not  only  work  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  directly,  we  must  make 
a  serious  effort  to  develop  trade  laws 
that  reflect  the  reality  of  the  Interna- 
tional trading  climate. 

That  will  be  a  challenge  in  many 
ways  far  harder  than  the  reduction  of 
the  budget  deficit.  But  in  the  long 
term,  our  failure  or  success  could  have 
a  much  greater  and  more  lasting 
impact  on  the  future  of  our  Nation. 


U.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  is  caused  by  the  U.S.  budget 
deficit.  I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
about  that  relationship. 

First.  I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to 
the  administration  that  the  relation- 
ship works  both  ways.  That  is.  it  is  not 
only  true  that  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
is  one  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit;  it  is  also  true  that 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  contributes  to 
the  budget  deficit.  After  all.  we  are 
told  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  each  billion  dollars  of  exports 
amounts  to  25.000  jobs.  Let's  assume 
that  we  could  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
by  only  one-half.  We  would  increase 
exports  to  half  the  amount  of  the  1984 
deficit.  That  would  amount  to  about 
$70  billion,  equivalent  to  1%  million 
jobs.  If  we  reached  a  better  solution, 
which  is  to  have  our  exports  equal  our 
current  imports  we  would  gain  3.5  mil- 
lion jobs.  All  those  people  would  pmy 
taxes. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  budget  balancing  is  not  a  total  so- 
lution to  the  trade  deficit,  or  even  the 
largest  part  of  such  a  solution. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  is 
able  to  come  up  with  a  package  for  re- 
ducing Federal  spending  that  will  help 
to  balance  the  budget  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  support  any  reasonable 
effort  in  this  regard. 

But  let  me  warn  my  fellow  Senators 
that  this  action  is  not  going  to  make 
the  trade  deficit  go  away. 

For  one  thing,  the  action  is  going  to 
be  too  little,  and  it  is  going  to  be  too 
late.  Any  action  we  take  now  will  at 
best  effect  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Moreover,  such  ac- 
tions frequently  take  a  year  or  two  to 
have  their  effect  upon  the  economy, 
and  particularly  to  have  their  effect 
upon  the  value  of  our  currency.  There- 
fore, even  if  we  are  able  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1986  by  the  majority  leader's  target  of 
around  $50  billion,  this  fact  will  have 
almost  no  impact  upon  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cits until  sometime  in  1987  at  the  ear- 
liest. That  means  we  are  in  for  an- 
other 2  years  of  $150  billion  trade  defi- 
cits. 


Moreover,  budget  action  will  not 
help  dramatically  with  our  trade  defi- 
cit because  our  trade  deficit  has 
become  what  economists  call  structur- 
al. A  structural  economic  problem  is 
one  that  reflects  some  basic  change  in 
our  economy.  That  is  exactly  what  our 
trade  deficit  has  come  to  reflect. 

As  companies  learn  that  this  country 
is  neither  going  to  defend  its  Indus- 
tries nor  insist  upon  fair  trading  prac- 
tices or  markets  for  its  exports,  those 
companies  change  their  investment 
plans.  They  close  their  U.S.  factories 
and  open  production  facilities  abroad. 
Many  Senators  in  this  Chamber  have 
had  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
learning  that  a  business  in  their  State 
has  decided  to  close  a  facility  there  or 
reduce  employment  at  that  facility 
and  make  up  the  difference  by  open- 
ing some  project  abroad,  in  Asia,  or  in 
Latin  America,  or  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  in  EXirope.  This  reflects  a  structural 
problem,  and  even  if  our  dollar  eventu- 
ally goes  down,  we  will  be  unable,  at 
least  for  a  sut>stantial  period  of  time, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  decline  in 
the  dollar's  value,  because  we  simply 
will  not  have  the  plants  in  the  United 
States  to  make  products  to  export. 
That  is  a  structural  problem. 

I  submit  the  reason  for  this  problem 
is  that  this  country  no  longer  pursues 
the  correct  trade  policy.  When  this 
trade  program  was  framed  by  Cordell 
Hull  50  years  ago,  he  convinced  Con- 
gress that  the  program  would  be  fair 
and  it  would  be  reciprocal.  The  cur- 
rent policy  is  neither. 

Let  me  give  Senators  just  one  exam- 
ple of  how  foreign  countries  cheerfully 
take  away  our  export  markets  while 
subjecting  us  to  a  flood  of  imports.  In 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  all  the 
trade  agreements  in  the  world  have 
not  made  a  bit  of  difference.  These 
trade-distorting  practices  go  on  as  if 
there  were  no  GATT.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  we  are  the  only 
Government  In  the  world  that  has 
ever  opened  up  the  QATT  and  read 
the  thing. 

Now  the  example  I  have  for  Mem- 
bers concerns  the  country  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  GATT,  so 
we  can  hardly  say  that  they  are  dis- 
obeying GATT  rules.  They  just  make 
it  plain  they  do  not  intend  to  abide  by 
them.  Nevertheless,  Mexico  benefits 
from  the  U.S.  generalized  system  of 
preferences  [GSPl  and  from  the 
policy  we  have  had  In  effect  since  1923 
called  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  [MFN]  treatment,  which 
means  that  Mexico  gets  the  best  treat- 
ment we  give  anybody,  including  those 
countries  that  do  not  adhere  to  the 
GATT. 

Mexico  happens  a  few  years  ago  to 
have  discovered  a  great  deal  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  and  they  are  in  a  position 
to  export  that  product  at  whatever 
price  the  market  will  bear.  As  OPEC 
has  raised  its  prices,  Mexico  has  taken 


advantage  of  that  situation  by  charg- 
ing U.S.  purchasers  of  petroleum  more 
or  less  the  OPEC  price.  But  recently. 
Mexico's  oil  company,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  decided 
that  it  was  not  making  enough  money 
off  of  selling  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  They,  therefore,  began  to  move 
downstream,  that  is,  they  began  to 
produce  products  in  which  a  substan- 
tial cost  of  production  was  accounted 
for  by  the  cost  of  energy. 

In  the  case  of  ammonia,  for  exam- 
ple, where  natural  gas  is  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  production,  they  arrived  at 
an  export  price  backward.  They  fig- 
ured out  what  price  they  needed  to 
charge  in  order  to  sell  ammonia  in  the 
United  States:  then  they  worked  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  what- 
ever capital  equipment  they  had  to 
buy;  and  then  they  put  the  natural  gas 
in  at  whatever  cost  was  necessary  to 
come  up  with  a  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  natural  gas  was  a 
small  percentage  of  the  price  at  which 
Mexico  sells  natural  gas  to  U.S.  pur- 
chasers, yet  those  U.S.  purchasers 
have  to  compete  against  imported  am- 
monia made  from  natural  gas  that  is 
priced  at  a  fraction  of  what  our  manu- 
facturers pay  for  gas. 

This  pricing  is  a  form  of  downstream 
dumping.  It  amounts  to  an  unregulat- 
ed unfair  trade  practice. 

The  House  passed  legislation  last 
year  to  allow  U.S.  companies  to  peti- 
tion for  relief  from  such  dumping 
under  the  countervailing  duty  law,  but 
the  administration  opposed  the  provi- 
sion, and  it  was  eventually  dropped  in 
the  conference. 

This  action  gave  Mexico  the  confi- 
dence to  stop  selling  the  United  States 
any  natural  gas  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  how  does  Mexico  treat 
our  exports?  Well,  last  week  the  Mexi- 
can Government  announced  some- 
thing called  an  import  substitution 
program.  In  the  January  1985  edition 
of  the  information  bulletin  put  out  by 
the  Government-owned  Mexican  pe- 
troleum company,  PEMEX,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  PEMEX  will  limit  im- 
ports of  capital  equipment  for  all  of  its 
projects  to  25  percent  of  its  expenses. 
It  announces  rather  proudly  that  in 
the  past  Mexican  goods  used  for  cap- 
ital projects  in  the  petroleum  produc- 
tion area  accounted  for  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  those  projects,  but 
that  in  one  oilfield  development  start- 
ed in  1984,  Mexican  capital  goods  ac- 
counted for  67  percent  of  the  capital 
costs.  They  want  that  number  to  be  80 
percent.  Now  what  country  do  Sena- 
tors think  is  adversely  affected  by  this 
limitation  on  imports  into  Mexico? 

Of  course,  the  country  adversely  af- 
fected is  the  United  States,  because  as 
a  major  producer  of  oil  country  goods, 
our  exports  will  be  hurt  by  this  new 
Mexican  policy.  So  we  are  not  only 
treated  to  the  fact  of  Mexico  subsidiz- 


ing or  dumping  downsteam  products  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  are  also  pre- 
vented from  exporting  oil  country 
goods,  such  as  pumps,  and  wells,  and 
pipe,  into  Mexico.  They  get  not  just  a 
petroleum  industry;  not  just  a  down- 
stream chemical  industry;  but  an  oil 
country  capital  goods  industry.  That  is 
not  fair,  and  it  is  not  reciprocal. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  in 
Brazil,  and  Indonesia,  and  Korea,  and 
Japan,  and  E]urope,  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
everywhere.  Countries  all  over  the 
world,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
members  of  the  GATT,  are  playing 
this  trade  game  like  a  violin.  And  the 
United  States  is  the  sucker  that  is 
dancing  to  the  tune.  That  is  one 
reason  we  have  a  structural  problem 
in  trade. 

So,  in  looking  at  this  trade  deficit,  I 
urge  Senators  to  look  beyond  the 
problem  of  the  budget  deficit  at  the 
structural  issues.  What  are  we  doing  to 
our  basic  economy  by  allowing  such 
policies  to  continue? 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  a  grave  situation 
which  faces  this  Nation.  The  topic 
has,  unfortunately,  become  an  all  too 
familiar  one  during  the  last  4  years— 
our  Nation's  trade  deficit. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce announced  the  final  figure  for 
1984. 

In  1984.  our  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit was  an  incredible  $123  billion.  That 
is  nearly  twice  the  record  deficit  of 
only  a  year  earlier;  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  our  trade  deficit  in 
1981. 

This  is  not  an  abstract  figure.  It 
measures  the  domestic  job  opportuni- 
ties lost  because  demand  at  home  is 
met  by  goods  from  abroad.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  estimates 
that  25,000  new  job  opportunities  are 
lost  for  every  $1  billion  increase  in  the 
trade  deficit. 

The  reasoning  is  quite  straight  for- 
ward. When  demand  for  foreign  goods 
increases,  and  demand  for  domestic 
manufactures  falls  correspondingly, 
U.S.  firms  scale  back  their  activities. 
Meanwhile,  the  increased  demand  for 
foreign-produced  goods  allows  for  the 
expansion  of  foreign  firms,  thus  in- 
creasing employment  overseas.  In  this 
way  American  job  opportunities  are 
lost,  and  in  fact,  are  exported  overseas. 

Using  the  ITC's  estimate,  because 
the  trade  deficit  increased  $54  billion 
this  past  year,  approximately  1.350.000 
new  job  opportunities  were  lost  last 
year.  How  are  we  to  get  them  back? 

Equally  important,  but  often  over- 
looked, is  the  fact  that  our  current  ac- 
count deficit  will  exceed  $100  billion. 
The  current  account  deficit  is  a  broad- 
er measure  taking  into  account  not 
only  our  trade  in  goods,  but  also  our 
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trade  in  services  and  interest  and  earn- 
ings from  our  investments  abroad. 

This  is  truly  startling.  The  merchan- 
dise trade  balance  has  boen  in  deficit 
every  year  since  1970,  except  for  1970, 
1973,  and  1975.  However,  our  trade  in 
services  and  foreign  investment 
income  has  shown  a  surplus  in  every 
year  since  1970.  In  most  years,  this 
surplus  was  greater  than  the  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  so  that  our  current 
account  balance  was  positive.  Now, 
however,  our  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit is  so  large  that  it  swamps  trade  In 
services  and  foreign  investment 
income. 

What  does  a  current  accoimt  deficit 
of  $100  billion  mean?  It  means  that  we 
are  borrowing  from  abroad — on  aver- 
age, about  $2  billion  every  week.  It 
means  that  this  country  is  increasing- 
ly dependent  on  the  willingness  of  for- 
eigners to  hold  dollars.  It  means  that 
our  economy  is  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  economic  disruptions  caused  by  the 
decisions  of  foreign  investors. 

Some  of  us  still  remember  the  dislo- 
cation and  suffering  that  followed 
from  our  exteme  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  during  the  1980's.  We  are 
becoming  similarly  dependent  on  im- 
ported capital.  Just  as  with  oU,  capital 
is  a  basic  input  throughout  the  econo- 
my. Just  as  with  energy,  a  relatively 
few  numbers  of  foreign  actors— in  the 
main  bankers — can  make  decisions 
that  could  undermine  the  economy.  If 
foreigners  become  less  willing  to  hold 
dollars,  interest  rates  here  would  rise 
as  the  supply  of  capital  fell,  slowing  or 
halting  much  of  our  basic  economic 
activity.  And,  just  as  with  oil,  foreign- 
ers' willingness  to  continue  to  hold 
dollars— to  supply  our  credit  market 
with  capital— is  not  simply  an  econom- 
ic decision. 

Things  have  not  always  been  this 
bad.  What  then.  Mr.  President,  has 
changed? 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  trading 
partners  subsidize  their  exports,  and 
generously,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Put  simply,  quite  apart  from 
any  subsidies  they  may  receive  from 
their  own  governments,  for  the  past 
several  years  foreign  industries  have 
been  receiving  a  huge  subsidy  from 
our  own  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
overvalued  dollar. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  dollar  has 
appreciated  about  60  percent  against 
an  average  of  other  major  currencies. 
The  overvalued  dollar  makes  Ameri- 
can goods  more  expensive  in  foreign 
markets,  while  foreign-produced  goods 
become  much  cheaper  in  the  American 
market.  We  have,  in  short,  priced  our- 
selves out  of  many  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  be 
clear  that  the  large  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  deficits  have  contribut- 
ed significantly  to  the  overvalued 
dollar  and  our  huge  trade  deficit. 

This  is  a  relationship  that  we  ought 
to  understand.  Let  me  be  clear  about 


it.  If  the  Federal  Government  spends 
more  money  than  it  takes  in,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  either  print  money  to 
pay  the  difference— thereby  giving  rise 
to  inflationary  pressures — or  the  Gov- 
ernment must  borrow  money.  When 
the  Government  chooses  to  l)orrow 
large  amounts  of  money,  It  competes 
with  private  business  and  consumers 
for  available  credit. 

The  credit  market  responds  much  as 
the  markets  for  most  merchandise 
would  respond.  Given  a  constant 
supply— in  this  case  determined  by  the 
money  supply— an  increase  in 
demand— for  dollars— leads  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  good.  In  the 
case  of  money,  its  price  is  represented 
by  the  interest  rate. 

High  interest  rates,  in  turn,  make 
the  dollar  an  attractive  investment  for 
foreigners,  vis-a-vis  investments  in 
other  countries.  This  increases  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  international 
capital  market  place.  The  result?  The 
overvalued  dollar  makes  American 
goods  more  expensive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  foreign-produced  goods 
become  cheaper  in  the  American 
market.  This  leads  to  an  imbalance  of 
trade  much  like  the  one  that  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  trade  deficit  are  both  problems 
that  demand  timely  action.  Failure  to 
do  so  today  only  magnifies  the  prob- 
lem we  will  have  to  face  tomorrow. 


IMPROVING  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  single  challenge  facing  the 
Senate  during  its  coming  session  Is  to 
take  the  actions  necessary  to  extend 
the  current  economic  recovery.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  can  be  done  if  we 
have  the  leadership  of  the  President 
and  if  Congress  is  willing  to  make 
some  difficult  decisions.  We  will  begin 
to  find  out  in  the  next  few  weeks 
whether  Congress  is  wlUing  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  extend  this  current 
period  of  economic  growth  and  share 
Its  benefits  among  aU  Americans. 

We  have  just  finished  a  year  in 
which  our  national  economy  grew  at  a 
real  rate  of  6.8  percent.  This  is  an  ac- 
complishment not  seen  since  1951.  De- 
spite this  strong  economic  growth,  in- 
flation, for  a  third  year,  remained  re- 
markably low.  The  1984  experience  of 
a  4-percent  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  compares  very  favorably 
with  our  experience  of  3.9  percent  and 
3.8  percent  in  1982  and  1983.  More  re- 
cently, interest  rates  have  begim  to 
fall,  more  in  line  with  the  low  levels  of 
inflation  we  have  been  enjoying. 
Treasury  91 -day  bill  rates  have  fallen 
dramatically  in  the  past  weeks.  There 
are  still  things  that  remain  to  be  done, 
however. 
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Most  important,  we  must  find  a  way 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  this  economy 
to  everyone.  Our  unemployment  rate 
is  still  stuck  above  7  percent,  a  totally 
unacceptable  figure.  Finding  ways  of 
decreasing  this  rate  must  be  high  pri- 
ority. While  we  have  created  about  7 
million  jobs  in  the  past  4  years,  this 
still  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
10.5  million  created  in  the  4  years 
before  that. 

Another  of  the  economic  problems 
we  must  meet  and  overcome  was  sym- 
bolized in  a  figure  reported  by  the 
Commerce  Department  yesterday.  The 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  for  all 
of  1984  reached  a  record  shattering 
level  of  $123  billion.  The  United  States 
has  been  running  trade  deficits  since 
the  mid-1970's.  But  in  recent  years 
they  have  grown  alarmingly.  In  1980 
our  trade  deficit  was  $25  billion.  By 
1983  it  had  grown  to  $69  billion.  And 
then  in  1  year  it  almost  doubled. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  economic  well-being. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  great- 
est trading  nation.  U.S.  two-way  trade 
in  goods  and  services  accounts  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Millions  of  American 
jobs  are  export  related.  Our  economic 
health  is  dependent  upon  fair  and 
open  two-way  trading  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Yet,  since  the  third  quarter  of  1980 
our  inflation  adjusted  exports  have 
dropped  by  $80  billion— equal  to  about 
5  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  have  lost  over  2  million  jobs 
and  untold  amounts  of  earnings  for 
American  corporations. 

One  basic  cause  of  the  recent  in- 
creases in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has 
been  high  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States.  These  have  attracted  foreign 
capital  and  strengthened  the  dollar. 
The  result  has  been  to  cheapen  im- 
ports, which  have  flowed  in  in  great 
quantity.  It  has  also  made  prices  of 
our  exports  higher,  drying  up  many 
export  markets  for  U.S.  firms.  The 
result  is  low  export  levels  and  high 
trade  deficits. 

The  strong  dollar  has  had  its  posi- 
tive side.  It  has  brought  in  large 
amounts  of  foreign  capital— currently 
estimated  to  be  $100  billion  a  year  or 
more.  These  funds  have  served  to  fi- 
nance our  recovery  and  to  provide 
funds  to  finance  our  huge  national 
debt.  Had  we  not  had  these  huge  in- 
flows of  foreign  capital,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  finance  both  our  na- 
tional debt  and  our  economic  growth 
from  available  U.S.  capital. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if 
we  wish  to  continue  our  economic  re- 
covery we  must  find  ways  to  reduce 
the  level  of  our  trade  deficits.  Because 
they  pose  a  serious  hazard  to  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living  in  the 
future. 

Unless  there  is  a  sudden  change  in 
economic  direction,  the  United  States 


is  moving  away  from  its  present  status 
as  a  net  lender  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  1985  it  now  appears  likely 
that  the  United  States  will  become  a 
debtor  nation.  Shortly  thereafter  we 
will  become  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation,  with  a  debt  that  exceeds  that 
of  Mexico  or  Brazil.  And  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  we  could  well  have  a  net 
external  debt  of  over  $1  trillion.  This 
could  make  our  present  world  debt 
crisis  look  small  by  comparison. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  our 
economic  future  if  we  become  a  debtor 
nation?  Or  is  it  just  a  bookkeeping 
technicality?  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very 
real  fact  of  life  that  could  have  serious 
repercussions  throughout  o\a  econo- 
my. It  would  mean  that  we  will  be 
paying  out  money  to  foreigners  on 
their  investments  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  receiving  funds  from  them 
on  our  investments  in  other  countries. 
The  money  that  we  pay  out  will  not  be 
available  for  domestic  use.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  of  future  generations  will 
have  to  be  lowered  to  pay  these  debts 
which  are  being  incurred  to  raise  our 
present  day  standards.  Another  equal- 
ly unpleasant  possibility  is  that  there 
will  be  pressures  on  the  U.S.  economic 
policy  by  our  foreign  debt  holders- 
something  that  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
others  have  already  experienced.  This 
could  have  a  serious  economic  conse- 
quences as  the  OPEC  price  increases 
of  the  1970's 

What  must  we  do  to  assure  continu- 
ation of  our  economic  growth?  There 
are  at  least  two  very  important  things 
currently  under  discussion  that  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  act  on  with  all 
possible  speed. 

First,  we  must  act  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficits  by  reducing  Federal 
spending.  A  major  cause  of  our  high 
interest  rates  is  the  need  to  finance 
budget  dlficits  that  may  run  over  $200 
billion  per  year.  Clearly  the  strong 
dollar,  which  has  played  a  large  role  in 
our  trade  deficit  problem,  is  a  result  of 
these  high  interest  rates.  Action  on 
deficits  is  urgent.  It  is  important  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  recede  slowly. 
A  precipitous  plunge  could  unsettle  fi- 
nancial markets,  and  create  problems 
in  financing  the  national  debt,  and 
cause  a  sudden  surge  in  the  cost  of 
living  as  the  relatively  inexpensive  im- 
ports are  cut  off. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  for  some  time, 
that  a  1-year  budget  freeze  is  the 
answer.  A  fair  and  equitable  freeze  can 
be  enacted  quickly,  without  the  divl- 
slveness  of  abolishing  programs  or 
agencies.  It  will  freeze  deficit  levels  for 
the  next  several  years,  allowing  for 
reasoned  consideration  of  other  means 
to  reduce  deficits  further.  And  it  is  not 
such  a  drastic  action  that  it  might 
cause  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
plunge.  Such  a  freeze  would  hold  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  authority  levels  for 
all  appropriated  programs,  defense 
and  nondefense  alike,  to  the  previous 


year's  levels.  It  would  freeze  all  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  1  year.  And  it 
would  freeze  doctor  and  hospital  fees 
for  Medicare  for  a  year.  'This  will 
produce  spending  savings  of  $35  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  freeze  deficit  at 
about  $160  billion. 

Such  action  on  Federal  deficits  is 
one  positive  contribution  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  make  toward 
improving  our  international  economic 
position.  I  believe  that  the  other  im- 
portant step  we  can  make  is  to  ration- 
alize our  tax  system.  While  this  will 
not  make  an  Immediate  obvious 
change  in  our  economic  condition- 
like  that  which  would  result  from  defi- 
cit reduction— I  believe  the  results 
could  be  equally  Important  over  the 
long  run. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  taxes  that  we  forgive  for  corpora- 
tions is  greater  than  what  they  pay. 
Tax  breaks  for  business  corporations 
will  amount  to  over  $75  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  whUe  corporate  taxes  will  be 
nearer  $65  billion.  This  Is,  of  course,  a 
serious  revenue  loss.  But  at  least  as 
important  is  the  evidence  of  the  non- 
productive effort  by  corporations  in 
seeking  to  get  maximum  share  of  that 
$75  billion  In  tax  breaks.  Decisions 
that  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
economics  and  the  market  place,  are 
now  based  upon  the  Tax  Code.  These 
kinds  of  games  result  in  the  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  untold  billions  of  dollars  of  re- 
sources each  year.  Investment  is  at- 
tracted by  tax  advantages  to  places 
where  it  would  never  go  if  the  market 
were  allowed  to  work  its  will.  If  we  are 
going  to  compete  In  world  markets,  we 
must  get  off  this  tax  break  kick  and 
base  our  decisions  on  domestic  and 
international  competition  on  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life. 

That  Is  why  I  am  supporter  of  the 
fair  tax,  which  I  am  cosponsorlng 
again  this  year  with  Senator  Bradltv. 
It  win  provide  for  a  greatly  reduced 
corporate  tax  rate— 30  percent  Instead 
of  the  present  46  percent.  And  It  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  tax  preferences 
that  skew  Investment  decisions. 

This  reduced  tax  rate  will  stimulate 
new  and  greater  Investment  In  areas  of 
the  economy  which  need  such  growth. 
It  will  lead  U.S.  business  to  operate  as 
the  market  dictates.  I  believe  this  will 
all  make  the  United  States  a  more  ef- 
fective competitor  in  world  markets, 
equipping  the  United  States  to  hold  its 
own  in  international  competition  in 
decades  to  come.  Our  present  Tax 
Code  has  been  warped  out  of  shape  by 
special  provisions.  "The  most  Important 
contribution  Government  can  make  to 
business  competition,  domestically  and 
Internationally,  Is  to  get  the  Tax  Code 
off  the  back  of  business  and  let  it  op- 
erate freely. 

There  are  other  things  that  need  to 
be  done  to  change  our  international 
trading  position.  But  today  I  simply 
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wanted  to  mention  the  fundamen- 
tals—the things  to  be  done  to  get  our 
Federal  house  in  order  so  that  the 
Government  no  longer  interferes  with 
business  activity  and  the  effects  of  the 
marketplace.  I  believe  that  If  we  do 
these  things— and  do  them  promptly 
this  year— we  will  reverse  the  trend 
toward  higher  and  higher  trade  defi- 
cits and  will  begin  to  ease  the  value  of 
the  dollar  downward.  When  we  do 
that.  I  am  convinced  that  American 
business  can  compete  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  bright  tomorrow. 


THE  1984  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Commerce  Department  con- 
firmed our  fears  about  the  Nation's 
deteriorating  trade  balance,  announc- 
ing that  the  merchandise  trade  deficit 
for  1984  was  over  $123  billion.  This  is  a 
$54  billion  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  record-setting  $69  billion  deficit. 
We  cannot  afford  this  continuing 
drain  of  American  jobs  and  capital. 

Using  the  standard  calculation  of 
25,000  jobs  for  every  billion  dollars  of 
merchandise  trade,  this  increase  in  the 
merchandise  trade  deficit  cost  us  well 
over  1  million  jobs  in  1984.  Some  esti- 
mates are  that  the  figure  is  closer  to  2 
million  jobs. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  deficit.  While  the  mer- 
chandise deficit  increased  75  percent, 
the  deficit  in  manufactured  goods  in- 
creased more  than  100  percent.  Manu- 
factured goods  accounted  for  more 
than  75  percent  of  last  year's  increase. 
The  manufacturing  Industries,  such  as 
autos,  steel,  and  aerospace  make  up 
the  backbone  of  our  industrial  econo- 
my, and  the  workers  in  these  indus- 
tries are  the  core  of  our  middle  class. 

The  deficit  is  taking  a  critical  toll  on 
American  industry  at  the  time  it  is 
most  vulnerable.  American  industries 
are  losing  large  chunks  of  the  domes- 
tic market  to  foreign  competition. 
This  makes  it  even  harder  for  the  in- 
dustries to  generate  the  capital  needed 
to  invest  in  modernizing  plants,  prod- 
ucts, and  manufacturing  processes  to 
improve  competitiveness. 

More  disturbing  than  the  effects  of 
the  current  trade  deficit  is  the  failure 
of  this  Nation,  and  particularly  this 
administration,  to  develop  any  kind  of 
strategy  to  address  this  situation.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  this  announcement 
of  this  record  deficit  comes  as  we  are 
nearing  the  expiration  date  for  the 
fourth  year  of  voluntary  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  imports.  Nothing  Is 
more  Indicative  of  the  problem  with 
American  trade  policy  than  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  American  auto  In- 
dustry. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  only 
major  Industrialized  nation  without  an 
auto  policy.  Over  50  nations  restrict 
auto  imports  through  content  laws,  re- 


straint agreements,  tariffs,  and  non- 
tariff  barriers.  Every  major  European 
producer  limits  Japanese  auto  imports. 
Thirty  nations  have  content  laws.  And 
in  Japan,  quotas,  tariffs,  tax  breaks,  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  R&D  aid  were 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  do- 
mestic auto  Industry. 

The  auto  Industry  is  too  critical  to 
the  Nation's  economy  for  us  to  neglect 
It  In  the  name  of  free  trade.  The  auto 
Industry  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  In- 
dustrial base.  It  accounts  for  20  per- 
cent of  manufacturing  employment 
and  Is  strongly  linked  to  many  other 
Industries,  from  steel  to  textiles,  and 
from  hi-tech  to  mining. 

Ironically  It  is  this  very  lack  of  a  co- 
ordinated policy  that  leads  to  protec- 
tionism. Because  of  the  failure  to  de- 
velop a  long-term  policy  for  increasing 
national  competitiveness,  our  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  act  only  at  the  last 
moment,  when  an  Industry  Is  already 
facing  a  crisis.  This  atmosphere  Inevi- 
tably leads  to  the  ad  hoc  protection- 
ism that  addresses  a  long-term  prob- 
lem with  a  quick-fix  solution. 

Our  current  trade  policy  on  auto  Im- 
ports Is  made  at  the  whim  of  our  big- 
gest competitor.  Under  the  current  re- 
straint agreement  Japan  was  able  to 
sell  nearly  2  million  cars  In  the  last 
year,  a  new  record.  For  the  last  3  years 
they  have  had  one-fifth  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  That  Is  almost  twice  the 
share  they  are  allowed  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  spite  of  this  drain  on  capital,  the 
American  carmakers  have  invested 
over  $50  million  over  the  last  4  years 
in  new  plant  and  equipment.  They 
have  modernized  their  plants,  updated 
their  manufacturing  processes,  and 
made  a  better,  more  fuel-efficient  car. 
The  Industry  Is  In  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  but  still  must  Invest  over 
$80  billion  over  the  next  decade  to 
stay  competitive. 

According  to  an  article  In  Automo- 
tive News,  an  unreleased  Commerce 
Department  analysis  found  that  the 
industry  is  still  extremely  vulnerable 
and  "could  easily  slip  back  into  a  new 
round  of  plant  closings,  job  layoffs 
and  losses  should  sales  turn  down 
again  •  •  •  as  some  forecasters  say 
they  might."  According  to  the  analy- 
sis, the  debt-to-equity  ratio  of  the 
American  auto  manufacturers  Is  twice 
the  level  it  was  in  1978. 

Our  failure  to  develop  a  coherent 
policy  Is  even  more  distressing  In  light 
of  the  ongoing  currency  and  tax  in- 
equities between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  current  25-percent  Im- 
balance between  our  currencies  acts  as 
a  25-percent  subsidy  on  Japanese  im- 
ports sold  In  this  country.  That  Is 
worth  $2,000  on  an  $8,000  car.  Wheth- 
er It  is  caused  by  "manipulation"  of 
the  yen,  or  the  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar,  this  is  an  unacceptable  burden 
on  American  automakers. 


This  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
Japanese  tax  system.  Japan  uses  a 
commodity  tax  as  a  primary  source  of 
revenues,  but  this  tax  is  rebated  on  ex- 
ported products.  This  is  not  only  an 
incentive  to  export,  but  as  the  only  In- 
dustrialized major  nation  without  any 
sort  of  commodity  or  value-added  tax, 
this  system  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
export  to  the  United  States  In  particu- 
lar. 

If  the  restraints  on  Japanese  auto 
Imports  are  lifted  the  Japanese  will  be 
able  to  take  up  to  50  percent,  by  some 
estimates,  of  the  American  auto 
market.  This  will  add  at  least  another 
$10  billion  annually  to  our  already 
record  setting  trade  deficit.  It  will  cost 
over  1  million  jobs  and  add  over  $70 
billion  to  the  budget  deficit  over  the 
next  3  years  In  Increased  unemploy- 
ment payments  and  lost  taxes. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  an 
agreement  is  not  needed  because  the 
Japanese  will  not,  and  according  to 
some  cannot,  flood  the  American 
market.  If  this  is  so  why  are  they  not 
willing  to  publicly  commit  to  what 
they  already  are  willing  to  do.  This 
Issue  Is  too  critical  to  be  left  to  an  in- 
formal verbal  agreement.  Japanese 
auto  import  restraints  must  be  contin- 
ued. 

Unquestionably  part  of  the  cause  of 
last  year's  trade  deficit  lies  in  macro- 
economic  factors,  primarily  our  bal- 
looning budget  deficits.  But  that  is  far 
from  the  whole  problem. 

Yesterday's  announcement  by  the 
Commerce  Department  is  one  more 
warning  signal  that  we  must  face  up  to 
a  new  situation  in  the  International 
economy.  The  extension  of  voluntary 
restraints  on  automobiles  Is  essential. 
It  will  give  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
needed  time  to  adjust  to  Increasing 
foreign  competition  and  we.  In  the 
Government,  more  time  to  rethink  our 
role  in  national  competitiveness. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  about  the 
latest  figures  released  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  the  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

The  Commerce  Department  yester- 
day announced  that  the  merchandise 
trade  balance  for  1984  was  a  record 
high  deficit  of  $123.3  billion.  This  rep- 
resents a  70-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  trade  deficit,  which  was  then  a 
record  high,  and  is  more  than  2V4 
times  the  $46  bUllon  deficit  just  2 
short  years  ago. 

Imports  into  this  country  have  been 
exceeding  exports  at  an  increasingly 
alarming  rate.  While  exports  in  this 
country  grew  last  year  by  8.7  percent. 
Imports  grew  by  26.4  percent.  Thus, 
imports  are  growing  at  an  annual  rate 
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of  more  than  three  times  that  of  ex- 
ports. 

And  the  trade  deficit  is  expected  to 
worsen  in  coming  years,  leading  some 
economists  to  predict  that  the  rising 
trade  deficit  will  work  to  refuel  the  in- 
flationary spiral  which  stifled  econom- 
ic growth  during  the  1970's.  One  such 
economist,  Raymond  T.  Dalio.  who  is 
president  of  Bridgewater  Associates, 
an  economic  consulting  firm  in  Wilton, 
CT.  was  quoted  in  this  past  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  business  section  that 
he  expects  the  trade  deficit  to  reach 
$1  trillion  by  1990. 

The  consequences  of  such  large  defi- 
cits are  very  grave  already;  the  United 
States  is  projected  to  join  the  ranks  of 
net  debtor  nations  this  year.  By  the 
end  of  1985,  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
projects  our  net  investment  position  to 
be  minus  $93.5  billion,  implying  a  shift 
of  $243  billion  in  just  3  years. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  67  years, 
the  United  States  will  become  a  debtor 
nation. 

Now,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
these  massive  trade  deficits?  Well,  for 
one,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
estimated  that  for  each  $1  billion  in 
the  trade  deficit,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  some  25,000  American  jobs. 
That  means  that  last  year  alone,  the 
imbalance  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  this  country  resulted  in  an  ad- 
ditional 1.3  million  lost  jobs. 

The  year  1984  was  disastrous  for  the 
domestic  footwear  industry.  Eighty- 
nine  factories  closed  costing  11  thou- 
sand workers  their  jobs.  Third  quarter 
unemployment  in  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  was  17  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  7-percent  average  in  the 
U.S.  manufacturing  sector. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1984.  725 
million  pairs  of  shoes  were  imported, 
contributing  $5  billion  to  the  trade 
deficit.  That  represents  an  increase  of 
25  percent  in  imports  for  last  year. 
Shoe  imports  now  account  for  almost 
75  percent  of  footwear  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  the  picture 
looks  any  brighter  in  the  future,  do- 
mestic production  in  the  footwear  in- 
dustry was  down  19  percent  in  the  last 
5  months  of  1984,  compared  to  a  drop 
of  1 1  percent  in  the  first  7  months. 

Earlier  this  month,  another  shoe 
factory  closed  in  McKenzie,  TN,  cost- 
ing 300  workers  their  jobs.  Discussing 
the  closing  in  the  local  newspaper,  the 
Jackson  Sun,  McKenzie  Mayor  Joe 
Morris  spoke  graphically  of  the  effects 
of  losing  the  area's  second  largest  em- 
ployer. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  employment  situa- 
tion in  McKenzie  looks  very  bleak  right 
now,  and  things  weren't  really  booming  to 
begin  with,  the  Mayor  said.  He  estimated 
that  the  closing  could  raise  the  town's  un- 
employment rate  to  10  or  12  percent.  You 
figure  they  have  a  payroll  of  about  $2.5  or 
$3  million,  then  multiply  that  about  three 
times  for  every  time  it  changes  hands  in  the 


economy  and  you  see  what  kind  of  impact  it 
will  have  on  our  community. 

If  shoe  imports  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  more  and  more  local 
officials  will  be  echoing  Mayor  Morris' 
statistics. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  Is  the 
fourth  most  important  footwear  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  United  States.  The 
industry  employs  about  10,600  workers 
in  over  30  factories  and  generated  in 
excess  of  $130  million  in  payroll  dol- 
lars last  year.  We  simply  must  pre- 
serve these  businesses  and  these  jobs 
for  our  citizens. 

The  footwear  industry  is  the  leading 
employer  in  6  counties  in  Tennessee 
and  is  among  the  top  three  employers 
in  another  14  counties.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant industry  in  29  counties.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  twenty-nine  counties 
have  populations  under  50,000.  Six- 
teen of  them  have  populations  under 
25,000. 

'The  textile  industry  is  facing  similar 
pressures.  Last  year,  imports  of  tex- 
tiles came  to  9.8  billion  square  yard 
equivalents.  That  contributed  $16.2 
billion  to  our  trade  deficit,  an  increase 
of  53  percent  over  1983.  The  deficit  in 
textiles  contributes  13  percent  to  the 
overall  trade  deficit.  Almost  2,000  tex- 
tile workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
last  4  years  in  Knoxville,  TN,  alone. 

Other  sectors  of  the  economy  face 
similar  pressure  from  imports.  Tennes- 
see Chemical  Co.  is  planning  to  close 
its  copper  mining  operations.  That  one 
company  makes  up  about  45  percent 
of  the  tax-base  of  Polk  County,  TN. 
The  reason  for  the  closing  is  familiar- 
imports. 

'The  agricultural  economy  is  another 
sector  of  the  American  economy  which 
is  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit.  The  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  American  agricultural 
products  abroad  is  contributing  to  a 
full-blown  crisis  in  the  farming  coun- 
try. 

Cxirrent  overvaluation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  high  real  interest  rates  in 
this  country  have  further  exacerbated 
the  international  trade  situation.  The 
dollar  began  the  new  year  on  a  high 
note,  setting  new  records  against  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  currencies 
and  reaching  a  12-year  high  against 
the  German  mark  on  January  2,  ac- 
cording to  a  Data  Resources.  Inc. 
review  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  attraction  of  high  rates  of 
return  on  investments  has  also  con- 
tributed to  a  huge  influx  of  foreign 
capital  Into  this  country,  accounting 
for  a  50-percent  increase  since  1980. 
This  year,  according  to  former  Council 
of  Economic  Affairs  Chairman  Martin 
Feldstein,  capital  inflow  will  be 
enough  to  offset  half  of  the  Ctovem- 
ment's  borrowing. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  sustain  economic  recovery 
unless  we  work  to  appreciably  reduce 
the  size  and  growth  of  annual  budget 


and  trade  deficits.  Yet,  the  President 
has  shown  a  reluctance  to  exercise 
leadership  on  these  issues.  In  fact, 
when  looking  at  the  recent  budget 
proposals  which  will  be  included  in  his 
fiscal  year  1986  budget,  and  when 
looking  at  the  budgets  he  has  submit- 
ted the  last  couple  of  years,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  administration  has  sur- 
rendered its  will  on  the  deficit  issue. 

We  must  work  toward  prudent  and 
responsible  solutions  to  current 
budget  deficit  problems.  In  this  way 
we  will  begin  to  address  the  serious 
trade  deficit  problems  which  are  now 
hitting  our  agricultural  community 
and  which  threaten  to  retard  future 
generations'  potential  standard  of 
living. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  to  continue  my  vigil  on 
the  crisis  confronting  American  agri- 
culture. As  I  have  previously  indicated, 
I  intend  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and 
speak  each  day  on  this  subject  until 
somehow  and  in  some  way  we  gain  the 
attention  of  the  administration.  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  and  the  American 
people  to  the  grave  emergency  and  the 
immediate  emergency  which  we  are 
now  facing  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

This  year  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
write  a  new  farm  bill  and  the  debate 
over  the  farm  program  is  important  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  not  just 
to  those  who  live  on  the  farm  or  make 
a  living  or  attempt  to  make  a  living 
through  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  in  the  worst  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. In  some  ways  conditions  are 
worse. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Senator  Melcher,  chaired  an  in- 
formal meeting  which  scores  of  agri- 
cultural leaders  from  across  the  coun- 
try, religious  leaders  as  well,  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Iowa,  leaders  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  others  ap- 
peared, to  use  very  strong  language 
about  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
American  agriculture. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Iowa  used  the 
term  "dying"  to  describe  what  is  hap- 
pening to  rural  America. 

President  Kennedy  once  wrote  a 
book,  "While  England  Slept."  I 
wonder  if  someone  in  future  years  will 
write  a  book  looking  back  on  this 
period  of  crisis  in  American  agricul- 
ture, a  crisis  that  is  bound  to  spill  over 


into  the  rest  of  the  American  econo- 
my, and  perhaps  that  future  writer 
will  entitle  his  book  "While  America 
Slept." 

Our  policymakers  have  been  asleep 
while  a  crisis  gains  force  and  storm 
clouds  continue  to  gather  over  our 
entire  economy. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  value  of 
equity  in  agricultural  land  owned  by 
the  farmers  of  this  country  has  de- 
creased by  over  $150  billion.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  equity  in  agriculture 
has  been  wiped  out  in  4  years  because 
so  many  farmers  are  forced  out  of 
business  and  so  much  land  has,  there- 
fore, been  put  on  the  market  that  the 
market  value  of  argricultural  land  has 
decreased  by  almost  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  reports 
aired  yesterday  at  the  farm  crisis 
meeting  which  was  held  that  indicated 
that  in  several  States  of  the  heartland 
of  this  country  as  many  as  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  those  States 
are  likely  to  go  out  of  business  this 
year. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  if  land 
values  have  fallen  25  percent  over  the 
last  4  years,  when  we  have  averaged  1 
to  2  percent  of  the  farm  units  going 
out  of  business  each  year,  what  will 
happen  to  land  values  and  what  will 
happen  to  equities  if  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  farmers  go  out  of  business  in  a 
single  year? 

How  soon  we  forget.  We  forget  what 
happened  in  this  country  in  rural 
America  when  in  the  late  twenties  the 
value  of  land  in  some  areas  fell  so 
drastically  that  in  less  than  a  year 
farms  were  worth  less  than  10  percent 
of  what  they  were  worth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

And  have  we  forgotten,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  that  rapidly  translated  into 
disaster  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  well 
as  being  a  disaster  on  the  farm?  Have 
we  forgotten  when  90  percent  of  the 
equity  value  in  agriculture  was  wiped 
out,  how  quickly  bank  after  bank  and 
financial  institution  after  financial  in- 
stitution in  this  country  collapsed? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  short  time  it 
took  between  the  collapse  of  farm  and 
land  values  for  the  collapse  of  the 
small  businesses  on  the  main  streets 
across  America  to  follow? 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait?  The 
planting  season  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
The  banks  across  rural  America  right 
now  are  having  to  make  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
supply  the  credit  to  put  those  crops 
into  the  ground. 

Mr.  President.  If  that  credit  is  denied 
to  10  to  15  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
plant,  with  mortgages  already  over- 
due, no  one  can  begin  to  estimate  the 
ultimate  impact  of  these  developments 
upon  the  economy  of  this  country  as  a 
whole. 

There  will  not  be  a  financial  institu- 
tion even  in  the  largest  city  of  this 


country  that  remains  untouched  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  in  the  rural 
parts  of  this  country  is  going  to  be 
torn  into  shreds. 

We  should  be  acting  today  on  emer- 
gency farm  credit  legislation.  We 
should  not  wait  until  tomorrow.  We 
should  not  wait  until  next  week.  We 
should  be  acting  today.  How  long  will 
we  wait? 

How  many  farms  are  going  to  go  out 
of  business:  how  many  banks  are  going 
to  fail;  how  many  small  businesses  are 
going  to  fail:  how  much  of  a  crisis  are 
we  going  to  create  in  the  financial 
system  of  this  whole  country  before 
we  act? 

We  do  not  have  a  year.  We  do  not 
have  6  months.  We  have,  at  best,  only 
a  few  weeks  to  enact  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  prevent  these  results. 

The  agricultural  sector  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  family  farm  unit  as  we 
know  it  is  dying.  It  is  in  need  of  emer- 
gency action. 

Just  35  years  ago,  net  farm  income 
for  1  year  would  have  more  than  paid 
off  total  farm  debt.  This  past  year  the 
debt  was  over  16  times  as  much  as 
annual  income.  In  1950,  net  farm 
income  was  $19  billion  and  total  farm 
debt  was  $12.5  billion.  In  1983,  net 
farm  income  had  fallen  to  $5.4  billion 
while  total  farm  debt  had  skyrocketed 
to  $216.3  billion.  For  the  past  5  years. 
American  farmers  have  had  very  little 
case  income  with  which  to  attempt  to 
service  a  huge  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
the  farmer's  ability  to  borrow,  as  I 
have  said,  is  declining  because  so  many 
farms  are  being  forced  onto  the 
market.  The  value  of  agriculture  land 
has  fallen  22  percent  in  the  last  3 
years.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
percentage  decline,  of  necessity,  in- 
cludes land  near  urban  areas  which 
are  being  converted  from  farmland  to 
land  for  other  uses,  such  as  apart- 
ments and  shopping  centers.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  land  in  the  estimate, 
though  unavoidable,  blankets  the  fact 
that  in  many  counties,  dependent  to- 
tally upon  agriculture,  land  values 
have  fallen  over  50  percent  in  the  past 
2  or  3  years.  As  land  values  have 
fallen,  more  and  more  farmers  find 
their  equity  eroded  to  unacceptable 
levels.  In  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
seen  a  200-percent  Increase  in  farm 
bankruptcies  and  forced  liquidations. 

There  are  many  who  claim  that  we 
are  merely  getting  rid  of  "inefficient" 
farmers.  I  assure  you.  we  got  rid  of  the 
inefficient  farmers  years  ago.  The 
farmers  that  are  going  out  of  business 
today  are  farmers  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful for  20  years  or  more.  The  farm- 
ers that  are  being  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing today  are  family  farmers,  those 
who  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
during  calving  season,  those  who  work 
until  2  or  3  o'clock  In  the  morning  to 
get  their  crops  harvested  before  rain. 
These  are  the  farmers  that  are  going 
under  today. 


And  these  people  are  not  mere  sta- 
tistics in  a  record  book.  They  are  real 
hiunan  beings  who  deserve  our  con- 
cern and  understanding.  There  is  a 
tragedy  unfolding  that  should  tear  at 
the  heartstrings  of  the  American 
people  and  would  if  they  but  under- 
stood it. 

One  farmer  shows  up  in  the  statistic 
books.  One  more  farm  liquidated.  A 
number  on  a  page.  But  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  those  real  [>eople.  And  I  have  lis- 
tened to  what  they  have  had  to  say.  I 
have  confronted  in  my  meetings 
people  who  have  come  up  to  me  and 
said.  "My  great  grandfather  home- 
steaded  that  land.  My  grandfather 
lived  on  it.  My  father  made  a  living 
and  gave  us  an  education  through 
what  it  earned,  and  now  I  am  losing 
it."  And  losing  it  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  or  losing  it  through  no  failure 
to  work  hard. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  just 
talked  about  the  trade  imbalance.  We 
had  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  this  week  by  some  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  occupying  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Overall,  they  made  a 
good  presentation.  But.  at  one  point  in 
the  testimony,  they  were  asked  how 
they  felt  about  the  strong  dollar 
which  was  contributing  to  this  trade 
imbalance  that  has  been  discussed  on 
the  floor  this  morning.  They  said. 
"Well,  in  some  ways,  maybe  it  is  a 
good  thing  because  through  that 
strong  dollar  we  are  getting  people  in 
other  countries  to  invest  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  essence  service  the  national 
debt,  in  essence,  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  for  us." 

I  do  not  have  mixed  feelings  about 
the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  that  is 
destroying  our  trade  deficit.  I  do  not 
see  anything  good  about  it.  When  I 
think  about  what  it  is  doing  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  driving  them 
more  and  more  in  record  numbers  into 
bankruptcies,  I  think  to  say  there  is 
anything  good  about  it  is  inexcusable. 

Recently,  one  of  our  grain  trading 
companies.  whUe  we  have  a  huge  sur- 
plus of  grain  in  this  country,  they 
talked  about  importing  wheat  from 
Argentina.  They  claimed  they  could 
import  the  wheat  from  Argentina,  pay 
the  freight  on  that  wheat,  pay  the  21 
cents  a  bushel  tariff  on  that  wheat 
and  still  bring  it  into  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton at  a  substantially  lower  price  than 
the  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  in  this 
coxmtry. 

Of  course,  that  is  true.  But  why  is  it 
true?  Is  it  because  our  farmers  are  not 
productive?  Is  it  because  our  farmers 
are  not  the  most  efficient  producers  In 
the  world? 

Absolutely  not.  It  is  because  the 
value  of  Argentine  currency  has  fallen 
86  percent  against  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  in  the  last  12  months. 
How  can  any  sector  in  our  economy. 
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no  matter  how  efficient  it  is,  compete 
with  those  kinds  of  dislocations  in  the 
value  of  currency  compared  to  the 
American  dollar? 

We  are  going  to  sit  here  and  disman- 
tle a  whole  sector  of  our  domestic 
economy,  important  not  only  to  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation  but  to 
its  moral  fiber,  as  well,  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  it. 

Why  has  the  crisis  reached  this 
point?  In  part,  I  believe  it  is  because 
many  Americans  do  not  understand 
the  economics  of  agriculture  or  the 
importance  of  the  farm  sector  to  them 
personally.  They  do  not  know  that  to 
start  an  average  family  farm  today  re- 
quires over  $425,000  in  capital.  The 
majority  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  they  are  subsidizing  the 
farmer.  In  one  sense,  the  taxpayers 
have  subsidized  farmers  through  pro- 
grams which  have  cost  far  more  than 
they  should  due  to  shortsighted  farm 
policies. 

In  the  larger  sense,  it  is  the  farm 
sector  which  is  subsidizing  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  facts  are  clear.  Agri- 
culture is  the  most  productive  and 
most  efficient  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  consistently  one  of  the 
few  sectors  of  our  economy  where  we 
have  a  favorable  trade  balance.  Last 
year,  we  sold  to  other  countries  $19 
billion  more  in  agricultural  products 
than  we  purchased.  Additionally,  our 
farmers  have  been  giving  Americans 
the  greatest  food  bargain  in  the  world. 
Americans  spend  only  16  percent  of 
their  income  for  food.  The  average 
Russian  spends  45  percent  for  food. 
Even  in  Great  Britain  the  average  is 
about  28  percent.  American  food  con- 
sumers get  more  for  their  money 
today  than  in  1950.  In  1950,  an  hour's 
wage  for  the  average  worker  bought  10 
pounds  of  bread  or  8  quarts  of  milk. 
Today,  it  will  buy  16  pounds  of  bread 
or  15  quarts  of  milk.  The  American 
consumer  only  has  to  work  an  average 
of  18.5  minutes  to  buy  1  pound  of 
steak  today;  whereas,  in  1950,  the 
same  consimier  would  have  had  to 
work  32.8  minutes  for  the  same  steak. 

In  great  part,  American  consumers 
have  received  these  benefits  due  to 
dramatic  increases  in  the  productivity 
of  our  farmers.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  one  farmworker  could 
only  feed  seven  persons.  By  1970,  this 
farmworker  supplied  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  47  people.  In  the  past  10 
years  the  productivity  of  this  1  farm- 
worker has  almost  doubled— he  now 
supplies  enough  for  78  people.  This  in- 
creased agricultural  productivity,  the 
rise  of  output  per  unit  of  input,  has 
been  a  major  contributor  to  improved 
living  standards  for  Americans.  As  ag- 
ricultural productivity  has  increased, 
consumers  have  been  able  to  upgrade 
their  diets  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  farmers,  however,  have  been  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  of  providing  these 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  usu- 


ally selling  below  their  actual  cost  of 
production  and  by  going  broke  in 
record  numbers.  When  we  have  record 
numbers  of  farmers  going  bankrupt, 
our  entire  economic  system  is  threat- 
ened. History  has  shown  that  the 
Great  E>epression  of  the  thirties  was 
"farm  led  and  farm  fed." 

What  can  be  done?  No  one  can  pre- 
tend to  have  all  the  answers,  but  some 
steps  clearly  must  be  taken. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  must  bring 
down  Federal  budget  deficits  which 
lead  to  high  interest  rates  for  farmers 
and  an  overvalued  dollar  which  pre- 
vents them  from  selling  in  world  mar- 
kets. A  balanced  Federal  budget  would 
be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

Second,  we  should  develop  a  long- 
range,  multiyear  policy  aimed  at  bring- 
ing production  in  line  with  demand 
and  announce  it  early  enough  so  that 
farmers  can  make  plans.  Often  pro- 
grams are  changed  even  after  farmers 
have  planted  their  crops.  All  of  this 
wastes  taxpayers'  money  and  our  pre- 
cious national  resources. 

Third,  in  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  should  send  fewer  dollars  overseas, 
and  make  greater  use  of  our  sxirplus 
farm  products. 

Fourth,  a  long-range  conservation 
component  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  any  good  farm  program.  We  need  a 
program  which  wlU  allow  farmers  to 
take  erosion-prone  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  place  it  in  conservation  treat- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  while  also 
providing  financial  incentives  to  make 
up  for  lost  income  from  this  land. 
Such  a  program  would  save  our  pre- 
cious soil  resources  and  would  help  the 
taxpayers  by  reducing  surpliises  and 
by  cutting  the  cost  of  our  commodity 
programs  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  any  consid- 
eration of  long-range  Improvements  In 
the  farm  program  will  become  moot  if 
we  do  not  have  emergency  action  on 
the  credit  front  to  keep  the  massive 
bankruptcies  and  collapse  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  which  is  looming 
before  us  now,  from  occurring.  I  wish 
that  I  could  say  to  every  person  in 
America  as  loud  as  I  can  shout  it: 
Wake  up.  Wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 
It  is  not  just  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  farmer  which  is  at  stake, 
it  is  the  security  and  well-being  of 
every  American  city  and  every  Ameri- 
can household,  as  well. 

The  soundness  of  our  financial 
system  Is  our  economic  security,  which 
is  at  stake.  Obviously,  Mr.  President, 
every  American  should  care  about 
what  is  happening  on  the  farm.  Let  us 
band  together  now  to  work  for  a  com- 
monsense  farm  bill  this  year  and  for 
emergency  credit  help  to  the  agricul- 
tural section. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  tremendous  state- 


ment.   It   was   well   thought   out.   as 
always. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENATE  OF 
FRANCE 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
we  have  a  distinguished  guest:  the 
Honorable  Jean-Marie  Girault.  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  France  and 
is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Caen. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  rule  VI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  the  leave  of  the  Senate  to  be 
absent  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
with  the  Soviet  officials  questions  of 
arms  control,  human  rights,  and  other 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  luiow  that  in  the  next  few  days 
many  of  the  State  and  local  elected  of- 
ficials of  this  Nation  will  be  focusing 
on  the  President's  budget  proposal  for 
1986  and  many  will  feel  compelled  to 
speak  out  against  the  program  reduc- 
tions and  terminations  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  recommend.  We  will  have  a 
spirited  debate  on  the  budget,  I  am 
sure. 

But  before  we  get  to  the  budget,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  little 
good  news  in  the  Federal  partnership. 
There  is  evidence  today  that  I  can 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  and  State 
and  local  elected  officials  across  the 
Nation  that  there  is  a  commitment  to 


consultation  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  high  offi- 
cials in  his  administration. 

In  early  1982  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  announced  that 
OMB  Circular  A-95  would  be  reviewed 
with  the  possible  intention  of  abolish- 
ing these  regulations  which  had  been 
the  focus  of  a  cooperative  process  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  since  the 
Johnson  administration.  Many  of 
those  with  long  experience  in  the 
intergovernmental  system  expressed 
concern  that  the  zeal  for  regulatory 
reform— read  to  mean  the  abolition  of 
existing  regulations— would  surely 
mean  the  demise  of  A-95  which  had 
become  a  comfortable  and  familiar 
landmark  in  the  American  Federal 
partnership. 

I  was  one  who  expressed  concern 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, I  scheduled  hearings  and  di- 
rected the  resources  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  follow  the  review  process  close- 
ly. I  learned  that  OMB  was  justified  in 
raising  concerns. 

Although  A-95  was  working  well  In 
Minnesota  where  I  could  see  its  bene- 
fits most  directly,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  it  had  become  just  one  more 
part  of  the  redtape  jungle  Imposed  on 
State  and  local  officials  who  were 
doing  their  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  constituents. 

A-95  was  not  abolished.  After  a  thor- 
ough and  careful  review.  President 
Reagan  issued  Executive  Order  12372 
to  replace  the  circular  which  had  been 
the  instnmient  to  implement  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  I 
think  that  the  President's  order 
strengthened  the  foundation  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation.  I  think 
that  the  Federal  agencies  now  pay 
more  heed  to  the  views  of  State  and 
local  governments  before  assisting  an 
activity  through  grants  or  entering 
into  a  development  project  directly. 

My  confidence  in  Executive  Order 
12372  has  been  expressed  legislatively. 
I  have  referenced  the  Executive  order 
as  the  mechanism  to  assure  Intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  In  two  of  the 
bills  I  have  sponsored  in  recent 
months,  the  State  and  Local  River 
Conservation  Act  and  legislation  to 
control  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  President's  confidence  In  Execu- 
tive Order  12372  is  made  evident  by 
two  memoranda  that  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record.  The  first  is  a 
memo  to  the  President  from  David 
Stockman  entitled  "A  Federalism  Suc- 
cess Story."  The  second  is  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Stockman  memo  written 
by  Lee  Verstandig.  the  President's  As- 
sistant for  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Mr.  President,  the  memos  that  I 
have  are  copies.  They  went  Into  the 
President's  office  and  came  out  with 
the  following  handwritten  notation  in 


the  upper  comer.  "This  is  great  •  *  • 
R.R."  On  this  point  I  am  In  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  and  the 
members  of  his  administration  who 
are  responsible  for  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  Executive  Order 
12372  have  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 

So  as  we  enter  what  will  at  times 
seem  an  acrimonious  debate  on  the 
budget  and  its  Impact  on  State  and 
local  governments,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Senate  and  my 
many  friends  in  the  State  and  local 
community  to  know  that  the  commit- 
ment from  the  White  House  to  a  suc- 
cessful intergovernmental  partnership 
continues  and  that  the  desire  to  work 
together  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  In  a  cooperative  spirit  is 
real. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Oftic* 
OP  THE  President. 
OmcE  or  Management  ans  BusceT. 

Washington.  DC.  January  4.  1985. 
Memorandum  for:  The  President. 
Prom:  David  A.  Stockman. 
Subject;  A  Federalism  Success  Story. 

When  you  came  into  office,  the  policy  gov- 
erning the  way  proposed  Federal  activities 
were  reviewed  by  and  coordinated  with 
State  and  local  governments  was  directly 
contrary  to  your  concept  of  Federalism.  The 
old  OMB  Circular  A-95  system: 

Mandated  State  and  local  governments  to 
establish  certain  organizations  and  process- 
es to  review  proposed  Federal  actions. 

Established  Federal  requirements  through 
an  administrative  circular  rather  than  an 
Executive  order,  giving  rise  to  both  a  con- 
fusing welter  of  varying  agency  rules  and  a 
seeming  lack  of  Federal  understanding  or 
adherence  to  the  Intergovernmental  dia- 
logue Congress  intended. 

As  a  result,  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief,  you  signed  Executive  Order 
12372  on  July  14,  1982.  The  Order,  which 
took  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  totally  re- 
versed the  old  system.  Under  the  new 
system: 

SUtes.  in  consulUtlon  with  their  local 
governments,  can  establish  systems  to 
review  proposed  Federal  actions  according 
to  their  own  needs  and  requirements. 

Federal  agencies  are  now  mandated  to  be 
responsive  to  State  and  local  concerns  and 
to  use  the  States'  systems.  Instead  of  States 
responding  to  Federal  requirements. 

The  attached  report  briefly  describes  the 
way  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
have  Implemented  the  Order,  and  provides 
examples  that  validate  OMB's  findings  that, 
in  general.  Federal  agencies  are  complying 
with  your  intent: 

Most  Federal  agencies  are  being  more  re- 
sponsive to  State  and  local  concerns.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  delayed  funding  of  a 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  at  Flor- 
ida's request;  the  Corps  of  Engineers  halted 
expansion  of  an  Army  reserve  center  in  Ver- 
mont In  order  to  discuss  their  proposal  with 
State  and  local  officials;  and  the  Air  Force 


changed  Its  plans  for  a  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal site  in  Nevada  to  accommodate  local 
concerns. 

The  negotiation  and  cooperation  furth- 
ered by  E.O.  12372  brings  about  better, 
more  efficient  public  decisions  and  avoids 
costly  duplication  of  services.  At  Kansas' 
recommendation.  HHS  did  not  fund  a  poten- 
tially duplicative  health  services  project, 
saving  the  Federal  Government  about 
$100,000.  Three  small  localities  in  North 
Carolina  coordinated  their  plans  for  sewage 
treatment  drawing  not  only  upon  Federal 
funds,  but  also  existing  State  and  county 
funds,  and.  as  a  result,  saving  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  an  estimated 
$1,500,000  In  project  costs.  Governor 
Thompson  used  the  Order  to  identify  more 
employment  opportunities  for  Illinois'  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  trainees. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  State  and 
local  officials  we  contacted.  OMB  and  the 
agencies  are  undertaking  various  procedural 
changes  that  wlU  make  the  Order  work 
better.  OMB  will  work  with  the  agencies  to 
Increase  the  number  of  proposed  Federal  ac- 
tivities State  and  local  officials  can  review. 
We  will  also  ensure  continued  Federal  re- 
sponsiveness to  State  and  local  concerns, 
and  continued  use  of  the  States'  review 
processes.  We  will  undertake  periodic  re- 
views of  agency  Implementation  and  will 
ensure  that  agency  officials  understand  the 
Order's  broader  Federalism  policies. 

In  summary,  we  have  found  those  policies 
to  be  sound  and  our  basic  approach  suffi- 
cient. The  conunitment  of  policymakers  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  utilize  the  Order 
will  guarantee  that  the  intergovernmental 
partnership  you  envisioned  is  a  vital  one. 

The  White  HotrsE, 
Washington,  DC.  January  11.  198$. 
Memorandum  for:  The  President. 
Prom:  Lee  L.  Verstandig. 
Subject:  Attached  Assessment  of  Executive 
Order         12372.        'Intergovernmental 
Review  of  Federal  Programs". 

The  attached  report  from  E>ave  Stockman 
assesses  the  first  year's  Implementation  of 
Executive  Order  12372,  ■Intergovernmental 
Review  of  Federal  Programs."  This  consul- 
tation policy  replaced  the  old  OMB  circular 
A-95  system  and  took  effect  on  September 
30.  1983.  The  new  system  pertains  to  Feder- 
al consultation  with  state  and  local  officials 
on  proposed  Federal  actions  which  directly 
affect  their  jurisdictions. 

Just  as  block  grants  have  carried  your  fed- 
eralism goal  of  a  balanced  intergovenunen- 
tal  partnership  to  program  decisions  and 
State/local  regulatory  decisions.  Executive 
Order  12372  brings  this  kind  of  partnership 
to  those  day-to-day  interactions  Federal 
agencies  have  with  state  and  local  officials. 
The  agencies  are  now  more  responsive  to 
state  and  local  concerns,  and  officials  at  all 
levels  are  communicating  with  each  other 
more  effectively. 

In  this  spirit.  I  am  joining  with  OMB  to 
underscore  your  commitment  to  this  ele- 
ment of  your  Federalism  efforts.  To  that 
end  and  with  your  approval.  I  plan  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  new  report  to  the  Cabinet 
secretaries  and  agency  heads  encouraging 
their  continued  successful  implementation 
of  Executive  Order  12372. 


JIM  THOMAS,  AN  OUTSTANDING 
ENTREPRENEUR 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presl- 
^dent,  one  of  the  true  strengths  of  the 
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American  economy  is  the  oppwrtunity 
it  provides  for  individuals  who  are 
highly  motivated  to  succeed  in  a  busi- 
ness which  they  own  and  control. 

Historically,  a  substantially  majority 
of  the  growth  in  jobs  in  this  country 
has  taken  place  in  what  we  have  come 
to  call  small  business.  Given  the  right 
kind  of  training,  strong  ambition  and 
willingness  to  work,  adequate  financial 
backing,  and  a  little  luck,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  entrepreneurial 
spirit  which  has  made  this  Nation 
great. 

This  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  evident 
in  the  story  of  James  Thomas  who,  in 
just  over  5  years,  has  built  up  one  of 
the  most  successful  black-owned  busi- 
nesses in  Minnesota. 

Jim  Thomas  is  a  native  of  south 
Minneapolis  who  began  his  relation- 
ship with  the  automotive  industry 
while  working  as  a  management  train- 
ee at  Ford  Motor  Co.  Like  another 
graduate  of  the  Ford  management 
trainee  program— Lee  lacocca— Jim 
soon  found  his  place  in  the  sales  end 
of  the  business  at  a  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealership  on  the  South  Side  of  Chica- 
go. Three  years  later.  General  Motors 
recruited  him  to  start  up  a  new  dealer- 
ship in  a  rapidly  growing  suburban 
area  north  of  Minneapolis. 

These  past  5  years  have  not  been 
easy  years  for  auto  dealers  nationally. 
According  to  the  Minnesota  Auto 
Dealers  Association,  Minnesota  lost 
130  of  its  810  dealers  between  1979  and 
1982.  Nationally,  in  those  3  years, 
about  4,000  of  the  country's  nearly 
29.000  dealerships  folded. 

But,  Jim  Thomas'  dealership  has 
thrived— growing  from  $2.5  million  in 
sales  in  its  first  year  to  over  $20  mil- 
lion in  1984.  Today,  Thomas  Pontiac 
Buick  GMC,  Inc.,  ranks  57th  on  the 
Black  Enterprise  magazine's  armual 
roster  of  the  top  100  black  businesses 
in  the  United  States. 

Jim,  at  age  36,  is  already  a  role 
model  f©i:^ther  minority  entrepre- 
neurs in  Mtr»»««<rta  and  has  been 
active  in  establishing  a  mentoring  pro- 
gram to  pair  established  high-ranking 
executives  in  Minnesota  with  minority 
business  operators.  In  1983,  he  was 
named  "Entrepreneur  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Metropolitan  Economic  Develop- 
ment Association,  a  privately  funded 
group  which  provides  management 
and  technical  assistance  to  minority 
owned  businesses. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments represented  in  Jim  Thomas,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  recent  article  on  him  from  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1979  Gamble  Pays  Orr  For  Car  Dealer 

AUTO  BCSIIfESS  POSTS  1984  SALES  Of  120 
MILLIOH 

(By  Wilma  R&ndle) 

James  Thomas  probably  could  not  have 
picked  a  worse  time  to  go  into  business  If  he 
had  tried. 

It  was  the  fall  of  1978  and  Thomas  was 
about  to  realize  a  dream:  opening  a  car  deal- 
ership. Given  the  state  of  the  economy 
then.  It  was  a  dream  on  which  few  smart 
odds-makers  would  have  wagered. 

Interest  rates  were  pushing  up  to  all-time 
highs.  Going-out-of-business  stickers  were 
replacing  grand  opening  signs  on  car  lots. 

But  Thomas,  who  was  raised  In  South 
Minneapolis,  decided  to  take  a  chance. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  concern,  but  my  will 
to  survive  was  strong,"  he  said  of  the  first 
months  of  operations. 

He  won  the  bet  and  today,  his  Coon 
Rarids  dealership  is  flourishing.  Last  year, 
Thomas  Pontiac  Buick  GMC  Inc.  posted 
sales  of  $20  million,  up  from  $2.5  million  in 
its  first  year.  The  agency  employs  70  work- 
ers, up  from  16  when  It  started  doing  busi- 
ness. 

His  success  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  In 
1983  the  Metropolitan  Ek;onomic  Develop- 
ment Association  named  him  Entrepreneur 
of  the  Year.  MEDA  is  a  privately  funded 
group  that  provides  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  minority-owned  business- 
es. 

His  firm  ranks  S7th  on  Black  Enterprise 
magazine's  latest  annual  roster  of  the  Top 
100  Black  Businesses  in  the  United  States. 
Only  two  other  Minnesota  companies.  Adult 
Inc.,  Brooklyn  Center,  and  Superior  Pord, 
Plymouth,  have  made  the  list  In  Its  12-year 
history.  (They  were  not  on  last  year's  list.) 

Survival  is  always  easier  In  the  teUing. 
Thomas  36,  recalls  that  he  and  his  employ- 
ees worked  long  and  hard  to  keep  the  doors 
open  In  the  early  days.  "I  knew  I  could 
adapt,"  he  said.  "What  we  did  to  survive  was 
to  control  expenses.  I  wore  about  five  differ- 
ent hats— from  sales  manager  to  selling 
cars— whatever  It  took." 

Thomas's  sister.  LaJune  Thomas  Lange, 
said  he's  always  had  a  talent  for  an  Interest 
in  business.  "When  he  was  growing  up  he 
had  his  own  lawn-mowing  service,  he  was  a 
golf  caddy  and  collected  pop  bottles,"  said 
Lange.  who  was  named  earlier  this  month  as 
a  Hennepin  County  municipal  Judge  by  Gov. 
Rudy  Perpich. 

"He  hired  me  to  Iron  his  shirts." 

She  explained  that  she  wasn't  yet  16,  the 
legal  age  then  for  getting  a  Job,  and  brother 
James  was  willing  to  give  her  the  business. 

"At  the  time  the  style  was  cotton, 
starched  shirts,  which  took  a  lot  of  time  to 
do.  I  charged  him  25  cents  for  shirts  and  the 
same  for  slacks." 

MAJtAGEMXirT  TRAIHXE 

Thomas  and  his  sister  have  always  been 
close.  He  said  she  influenced  his  decision  to 
atttend  Augsburg.  "It  had  a  good  reputation 
for  being  a  liberal  arts  college  and  my  sister 
had  graduated  from  there  so  I  sort  of  fol- 
lowed in  her  footsteps." 

Like  his  sister,  he  majored  In  psychology. 
But  that's  where  their  paths  split.  An  en- 
counter with  a  recruiter  for  Ford's  manage- 
ment training  program  aroused  his  interest. 
He  was  accepted  into  the  program  and  a 
childhood  liking  for  cars  began  evolving  into 
a  career. 

"I  had  always  been  able  to  Identify  every 
car  on  the  road,"  he  said. 

Thomas  stayed  with  Ford  for  five  years, 
starting  out  handling  customer  complaints. 


"My  career  with  Ford  ended  up  being  one 
long  training  program.  I  went  through  a  lot 
of  courses— about  75— everything  from  mar- 
keting to  auto  technology 

When  he  left  Pord,  Thomas  was  convinced 
he  wanted  to  be  in  the  dealer  end  of  the 
business. 

"TOO  SHARP" 

Unsuccessful  attempts  at  getting  his  own 
dealership  led  him  to  Chicago,  where  he 
worked  for  Horace  Noble,  owner  of  Noble 
Lincoln  Mercury  on  the  city's  South  Side. 
That  agency  Is  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  black -owned  auto  dealerships. 

The  two  had  met  during  Thomas'  early 
days  at  Ford. 

Noble  said  he  tried  to  help  Thomas  get  a 
dealership  In  Cincinnati.  "We  went  there.  I 
tried  to  back  him  with  my  influence  and 
money,  but  It  was  said  he  was  too  young  and 
too  Inexperienced." 

Then  Thomas  went  to  work  for  Noble  in 
Chicago. 

His  title  was  store  manager  and  he  did  a 
good  Job,  Noble  recalled. 

"He  was  too  sharp  for  my  dealership." 
said  Noble.  "In  fact,  when  General  Motors 
called  me  to  ask  about  him  I  said  "put  him 
In  a  good  middle  class  area.'  He  was  a  little 
too  high  quality  to  work  at  an  inner  city 
dealership." 

He  left  Chicago  three  years  later  after 
OM  recruited  him  to  open  the  Coon  Rapids 
dealership. 

"It  was  a  good  experience,"  said  Thomas 
of  his  Chicago  years.  "It  was  a  tough 
market.  I  believe  there  are  300  auto  dealer- 
ships within  the  city  limits  and  they're  open 
seven  days  a  week.  We  worked  from  8  a.m. 
to  9  p.m." 

General  Motors  had  plans  to  establish  a 
Coon  Rapids  dealerships  for  about  a  year 
before  Thomas  applied  for  the  franchise, 
said  William  W.  Prickling,  GM's  manager  of 
dealer  development.  The  company  also  had 
determined  It  wanted  a  minority  operator  at 
the  site. 

"People  were  impressed  with  him,  with  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  business. 

"It  was  the  absolute  worst  time  for  any- 
body to  start  in  the  business.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  worst  recession  in  the  indus- 
ty's  history." 

Thomas'  success  Is  directly  tied  to  the 
upturn  In  the  nation's  economy  and  for  the 
auto  Industry  in  particular.  The  rebound 
was  reflected  by  the  Black  Enterprise 
survey,  which  shows  car  dealers  holding  23 
of  the  100  spots. 

From  1979  when  Thomas  opened  shop 
until  1982,  Minnesota  lost  about  130  of  its 
810  dealerships  to  the  poor  economy,  said 
Gary  Rippentrop.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  625-member  Minnesota  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  Nationally,  from  1979 
to  1982.  about  4,000  of  nearly  29,000  dealer- 
ships folded. 

'The  downturn  In  the  auto  Industry  ended 
in  1983.  Minnesota  dealer's  sales  last  year 
ranked  with  their  best  In  history,  according 
to  Rippentrop. 

The  location  of  the  Thomas  agency  has 
helped,  too.  Metropolitan  Council  analysts 
say  Coon  Rapids  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing municipalities  in  the  state.  They  predict 
that  population  and  Jobs  there  will  nearly 
double  by  the  year  2000. 

HARD  WORK.  SERVICE 

But  there's  more  to  Thomas'  success,  said 
Rippentrop. 

"I  think  It's  his  aggression— and  I  say  that 
in  a  positive  way.  What  I  see  about  Jim  is 
that  he  aggressively  works  his  business,  day 


to  day.  And  the  second  thing  is  that  he's  a 
counselor.  People  know  that  buying  a  car  is 
a  major  purchase  and  they  want  to  be 
guided,  counseled  in  making  that  decision. 
Jim  is  exellent  at  this." 

Thomas  stressed  service  as  a  key  to  his 
success.  His  service  department  is  open  18 
hours  a  day.  Mondays  through  Thursdays. 

MEDA  likes  to  tell  Thomas'  story,  said 
Experanza  Guerrero,  the  organization's  di- 
rector of  business  development.  That  group 
helped  Thomas  develop  the  loan  package 
for  his  mortgage. 

"We  use  him  as  a  role  model  for  our  small- 
er clients,"  she  said.  "What's  impressive 
about  him  is  that  he's  a  good  manager.  He 
understands  his  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  he  hires  people  to  complement  those 
things." 

She  credits  Thomas  with  suggesting  that 
MEDA  establish  a  mentoring  program  to 
pair  established  high-ranking  executives 
with  minority  business  operators. 

Started  in  1982,  the  mentoring  program 
has  Increased  to  36  from  12  participants. 
MEDA  hopes  the  number  will  top  50  this 
year. 

SENSE  OP  COMMTTKITY 

Thomas  said  he  considers  himself  a  com- 
munity as  well  as  corporate  citizen.  "I  be- 
lieve that  when  an  employer  succeeds  It  im- 
pacts on  the  community." 

He  sponsors  sports  calendars  for  several 
schools  In  his  area,  provides  cars  for  parades 
and  backs  youth  sports  teams. 

Thomas  noted  that  there  art  only  two 
other  black  auto  dealers  in  Minnesota,  but 
said  being  a  minority  httsn't  made  that 
much  difference  to  his  business.  His  dealer- 
ship, located  at  3815  N.W.  Coon  Rapids 
Blvd.,  serves  a  suburban  area  where  few  mi- 
norities live. 

He  added:  "Growing  up,  you  didn't  even 
deal  with  being  a  minority.  It  was  no  big 
deal.  I  had  friends  of  all  nationalities." 

Thomas  was  bom  in  Kansas  City.  His 
family  moved  to  Miiuieapolls  when  he  was 
two.  His  father,  James  Sr.,  was  a  postal  car- 
rier. His  mother.  Myrtle,  was  a  housewife. 

"My  parents  participated  in  our  educa- 
tion," his  sister  recalled.  "It  was  a  time 
when  PTAs  were  strong  and  our  parents 
were  really  Involved  in  school  and  at  home. 
My  father  worked  with  us,  drilling  us  on 
math  and  geography  outside  school." 

The  younger  Thomas  said  he  had  no  am- 
bitions of  being  a  car  dealer.  "I  never 
thought  about  It.  There  weren't  any  role 
models." 

His  sister  said  while  they  share  in  each 
other's  successes,  she's  not  surprised  at  how 
well  he's  done. 

"When  my  brother's  dealership  was  first 
opened,  some  of  the  people  In  the  Industry 
said  to  me,  'Your  brother's  going  to  a  mil- 
lionaire,' and  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  be- 
lieving that  at  all." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
BARRY  GOLDWATER  FOR  EX- 
CEPTIONALLY DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  ON  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  resolution  at  the  desk 
that  I  now  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  56 

Whereas.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  with 
unstinting  devotion  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States,  served  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  from  its  Incep- 
tion in  April,  1976,  until  January,  1985: 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  during  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses  and  with  his 
belief  that  our  country's  intelligence  efforts 
were  beyond  normal  politics,  worked  in  the 
best  traditions  of  bipartisanship  with  Chair- 
man Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Chairman  Birch 
Bayh: 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  set  a 
standard  for  diligence,  dedication,  biparti- 
sanship, and  fairness  during  his  leadership 
of  the  Committee  as  Its  Chairman  during 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses; 

Whereas.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  recog- 
nized that  Intelligence  is  the  first  line  of  na- 
tional defense  and  that  good  Intelligence  is 
vital  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  complex 
and  dangerous  world: 

Whereas,  his  unique  background,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  as  a  soldier,  pilot,  pho- 
tographer, communicator,  author  and  world 
traveler  proved  Invaluable  in  providing  the 
Committee  with  wisdom  and  perspective  in 
dealing  with  complicated  intelligence  over- 
sight issues; 

Whereas,  this  distinguished  legislator 
played  a  vital  role  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  series  of  Intelligence  Community 
budget  authorizations  that  were  essential  to 
the  enhancement  of  the  Intelligence  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  pro- 
vided leadership  and  support  crucial  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  protect  the  iden- 
tities of  undercover  intelligence  officers  and 
intelligence  agents  and  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  operational  files  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  unwarranted 
search  and  review; 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  un- 
relenting devotion  to  principle,  his  courage, 
his  honesty,  and  his  abiding  patriotism  led 
him  to  voice  constructive  criticism  in  the  In- 
terest of  Improved  intelligence; 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  stew- 
ardship of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
congressional  oversight  of  our  nation's  Intel- 
ligence activities  can  be  l)oth  tough  and  fair, 
both  responsible  and  supportive,  and  both 
rigorous  and  secure;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  for 
over  eight  years  discharged  his  responsibil- 
ities on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence with  unfaltering  adherence  to  the 
highest  standards  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
express  and  record  its  deep  appreciation  for 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  exceptionally 
distinguished  service  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  salute  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwater  of  Arizona.  The 
public  has  heard  of  many  of  his  ex- 
ploits, but  we  are  also  grateful  to  him 
for  his  fine  work  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  The  resolution 
before  us  is  a  modest  effort  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  more  area  in  which 
Senator  Goldwater  has  done  great 
services  for  his  country. 

As  Barry  Goldwater  leaves  our 
committee,  he  leaves  behind  an  unsur- 
passed record  of  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee leadership.  He  served  for  4  years  as 
vice  chairman,  and  then  another  4 
years  as  chairman— the  longest  that 
any  human  being  has  survived  in  that 
position. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  often  said 
that  he  opposed  the  very  creation  of 
the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Intelligence, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  true.  But  you 
would  not  know  it  from  watching  him. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  always  un- 
derstood why  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee was  created  and  what  it  had  to 
do.  He  himself  has  said  that  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  effec- 
tive oversight  over  intelligence  activi- 
ties that  led  to  the  Church  committee 
and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  over- 
sight committee.  And  throughout  his 
service  on  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
Senator  Goldwater  has  pursued  that 
oversight  function. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  led  the  In- 
telligence Committee  to  several  nota- 
ble achievements,  among  them  the  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act  of 
1982  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Information  Act  of  1984.  He 
has  also  led  successful  efforts  for 
reform  of  the  CIA  retirement  system 
to  protect  the  rights  of  spouses  and 
for  support  of  a  National  Historical  In- 
telligence Museum. 

The  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  has  put  an  end  to  the  mali- 
cious naming  of  names  of  purported 
U.S.  intelligence  personnel  by  certain 
publications.  And  it  has  done  so  with- 
out any  chilling  effect  on  the  press. 

The  CIA  Information  Act  Is  afford- 
ing needed  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  [POIA]  relief  to  the  CIA.  which 
will  save  it  much  money  and  improve 
security  for  sensitive  programs.  And 
this  will  be  done  without  affecting  the 
amount  of  Information  obtained  by 
FOIA  requesters.  Indeed,  the  Act  will 
result  in  better  CIA  processing  of 
POIA  requests  for  information  that 
can  in  fact  be  released. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Goldwater 
thus  leaves  us  an  important  legacy: 
The  lesson  that  we  can  indeed  help 
the   intelligence   community   without 
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harming  the  open  society  that  we  are 
all  trying  to  protect.  His  work  has 
been  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Senate,  lifting  issues  out  of  the  fog  of 
ideology  and  coming  up  with  practical 
solutions  to  problems. 

Under  Senator  Goldwater,  the  In- 
telligence Committee  has  broadened 
its  oversight  of  intelligence  activities 
and  has  taken  steps  to  make  that  over- 
sight more  effective.  The  committee 
pays  greater  attention  nowadays  to 
Department  of  Defense  intelligence 
units:  our  oversight  has  encouraged 
that  Department  to  clarify  lines  of  au- 
thority and  generally  to  improve  its 
management  of  clandestine  intelli- 
gence activities.  The  committee  also 
laid  the  groundwork  for  more  effective 
oversight  of  covert  action  activities, 
reaching  a  written  agreement  with  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on  re- 
porting responsibilities. 

Senator  Goldwater  also  presided 
over  a  superb  buildup  of  intelligence 
capabilities,  which  was  sorely  needed 
after  several  years  of  inordinate  budg- 
etary constraints  and  which  began 
when  he  was  vice  chairman.  We  will 
miss  his  presence  when  we  consider  in- 
telligence budgets.  But  we  are  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Senator  Gold- 
water,  now  chairs  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  which  that  budget  is 
sent  each  year  on  sequential  referral. 
We  are  confident  that  the  Nation's  in- 
telligence community  will  be  treated 
fairly  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  said  that  we 
would  miss  Senator  Goldwater 's  pres- 
ence when  we  considered  the  intelli- 
gence budget.  Let  me  broaden  that: 
We  will  miss  Barry  Goldwaver  con- 
stantly. He  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  no- 
nonsense  Senator  who  understands 
both  the  importance  of  intelligence 
and  the  need  to  improve  it.  He  may  on 
occasion  have  to  suffer  fools,  but  he  is 
never  fooled  by  them.  He  has  been— 
and  I  truly  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  be— a  source  of  wise  counsel  to  all  of 
us  in  military  and  intelligence  matters. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  left  our  In- 
telligence Committee,  Mr.  President, 
but  he  will  always  be  welcome.  We 
value  him  greatly,  and  I  plan— with  his 
indulgence— to  consult  him  regularly 
during  my  term  as  chairman. 

All  of  us  on  that  committee  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  have  learned  lessons,  in 
terms  of  our  approach  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tors to  the  responsibility  of  intelli- 
gence and  intelligent  oversight  of  in- 
telligence, that  we  will  never  forget 
and  for  which  we  will  always  be  most 
grateful  to  Barry  Goldwater. 

SENATOR  goldwater:  19  YEARS  OF 

outstanding  service 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  praising  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  for  8  years  of  out- 
standing service  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of 


the  intelligence  panel.  Senator  Gold- 
water  showed  the  same  kind  of  perse- 
verance that  he  has  brought  to  all  of 
his  legislative  responsibilities.  During 
his  tenure,  first  as  vice  chairman,  and 
starting  in  1981  as  chairman.  Senator 
Goldwater  has  been  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  intelligence  community 
and  fought  diligently  to  protect  the 
role  it  plays  in  keeping  America  safe 
and  secure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Senator  Gold- 
water,  in  his  new  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, will  continue  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  see  that  the  United  States 
maintains  the  highest  standards  in  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  know  all  of  that  was  going  to 
go  on  or  I  would  not  have  come  in.  But 
I  would  be  lying  if  I  did  not  say  to  my 
distinguished  friends  that  I  am  greatly 
appreciative  of  their  remarks. 

I  can  say  honestly  that  without  the 
gentleman  sitting  next  to  me  here,  Pat 
Moynihan,  of  New  York,  we  never 
could  have  pulled  the  committee  to- 
gether and  accomplished  what  we 
have  accomplished  with  everybody 
working  toward  one  goal.  And  I  wish 
to  publicly  thank  you,  Pat,  for  all  that 
you  have  done. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  members  of  the 
staff  for  the  great  work  that  they 
have  done. 

Intelligence  is  the  basis  on  which  we 
make  all  of  our  moves  in  this  country, 
in  fact  in  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  believe  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity, the  American  intelligence  family, 
has  improved  tremendously  over  the 
last  8  years.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Durekberger.  it  will  improve 
over  the  next  8  years,  and  I  hope  the 
years  past  that,  although  I  may  not  be 
around  to  watch  it.  But  it  will  be  fun 
from  wherever  I  am  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER  foT  his  kind  remarks. 
I  wish  him  every  success  as  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  for  the 
next  2  years.  I  was  honored  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  for  over  8 
years,  and  especially  to  serve  as  chair- 
man for  the  last  4  years.  I  know  that  I 
can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  those  of  us  who  served  on  the 
committee  during  this  period  left  the 
Intelligence  Committee  a  stronger, 
more  effective,  and  more  efficient  or- 
ganization. 

COMMENDING      ROBERT      RUHL 
SIMMONS.  FOR  DISTIN- 

GUISHED     SERVICE      TO      THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  most  of  my  chairmanship  on 


the  Intelligence  Committee.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  the  support  of  a  truly 
outstanding  staff  director.  Robert 
Ruhl  Simmons. 

Rob  Simmons  came  to  the  commit- 
tee after  military  service  in  Vietnam 
and  a  10-year  career  in  the  CIA's  clan- 
destine service.  His  talents  and  knowl- 
edge for  dealing  with  people  and  prob- 
lems were  invaluable  to  me.  He  played 
a  key  role  in  the  successful  effort  to 
enact  legislation  to  protect  the  identi- 
ties of  undercover  intelligence  opera- 
tors and  to  protect  CIA  files  from  un- 
warranted search  and  review. 

These  laws  will  continue  to  help  the 
intelligence  community  to  more  effec- 
tively accomplish  its  mission  over  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Rob 
Simmons'  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  national  security  de- 
serve special  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  temporarily  set  aside 
the  pending  resolution? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  57 

Whereas,  Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army; 

Whereas.  Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  subse- 
quently devoted  a  decade  of  his  life  to  serv- 
ice with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
advancing  the  national  security  of  his  coun- 
try through  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  sensitive  missions  overseas  under  difficult 
and  dangerous  circumstances; 

Whereas,  Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  contin- 
ued his  selfless  dedication  to  public  service 
on  the  staff  of  Senator  John  H.  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence; 

Whereas,  Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  displayed 
outstanding  leadership.  Judgment,  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  bringing  his  skills  and  exper- 
tise to  bear  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  during  the 
period  Noveml>er  1981  to  January  1985.  pro- 
viding invaluable  assistance  to  Chairman 
Barry  Goldwater  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee; 

Whereas,  Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  played  a 
key  role  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
protect  the  identities  of  undercover  intelli- 
gence officers  and  intelligence  agents; 

Whereas,  he  helped  lead  the  successful 
effort  to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the  op- 
eration files  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  from  unwarranted  disclosure; 

Whereas,  his  steady-handed  management 
skills,  his  ability  to  productively  channel 
the  creative  energies  of  a  diverse  staff,  and 
his  diligent  representation  of  the  Commit- 
tee's Interests  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment during  periods  of  turbulence  as 


well  as  tranquility  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
were  crucial  in  enabling  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  fulfill  its  statutory  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  congressional  oversight  of  our  na- 
tions  intelligence  activities:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  tinited  States  Senate 
express  and  record  Its  deep  appreciation  to 
Robert  Ruhl  Simmons  for  his  dedication, 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  distinguished  service 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  national  intelli- 
gence mission,  and  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  my 
dear  friend  Barry  Goldwater  has  just 
stated,  the  services  of  Rob  Simmons  as 
staff  director  of  this  committee  have 
been  singularly  not  uncharacteristic  of 
his  previous  career,  but  certainly  at 
this  point,  the  highest  public  service 
he  has  performed,  they  should  augur, 
I  would  think,  higher  service  to  come. 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  consid- 
er a  more  important  one. 

If  we  have  achieved  the  purposes  in 
the  Senate,  and  to  a  degree  we  have, 
of  keeping  our  committee  both  in- 
formed and  effective  in  a  situation 
where  those  who  most  need  to  know 
are  often  by  definition  the  least  capa- 
ble of  learning,  it  is  because  of  his  ex- 
perience, his  integrity,  his  absolute 
trust,  the  absolute  trust  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  consequences  of  that  In 
the  executive  branch. 

The  public  never  says  thanks  very 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not 
many  youths  who  have  the  Senate 
pass  a  resolution  on  their  behalf.  I  will 
hope  he  will  consider  this  effect  on  his 
life  as  important  as  we  consider  it  to 
be. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  that  both  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Goldwater  and  Sen- 
ator Moynihan,  have  spoken  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Robert  Ruhl  Simmons,  who  will 
shortly  be  leaving  this  town  for  the 
rocky  coast  of  his  native  Connecticut, 
has  served  on  the  committee  staff  for 
4  years— and  over  3  years  as  staff  di- 
rector. He  has  helped  keep  our  ship 
afloat  in  some  terrible  storms,  with 
both  courage  and  dignity. 

Those  fine  qualities  come  naturally 
to  Rob  Simmons,  as  much  as  inherit- 
ance as  the  rocky  fields  and  chill  New 
England  winters  that  have  forged  his 
family  over  generations.  The  call  of 
duty  was  never  something  that  Rob 
could  ignore. 


After  graduating  from  Haverford 
College.  Rob  Simmons  served  as  a  U.S. 
Army  officer  in  Vietnam.  In  1969,  he 
joined  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  where  he  served  for  nearly  10 
years.  Rob  received  two  Bronze  Stars 
as  an  Army  officer,  and  several  awards 
and  citations  during  his  CIA  career. 

Rob  Simmons  came  to  the  Hill  in 
1979  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Chaeee  of  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
member,  who  worked  closely  with  Sen- 
ator Chafee  on  SALT  and  defense 
issues  in  those  days,  I  can  testify  to 
the  high  caliber  of  Mr.  Simmons' 
work. 

When  Rob  Simmons  came  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee  staff  in  1981.  he 
was  immediately  thrust  into  the  legis- 
lative battle  over  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  Now  that 
the  act  has  been  law  for  2  years  and 
civil  libertarians  see  that  it  has  not 
harmed  our  free  press,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
member what  emotion  it  caused.  But 
that  was  a  bruising  fight,  and  Rob 
Simmons  helped  Senator  Chatee  to 
carry  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  in  November  IMl  that  Rob 
Simmons  was  named  staff  director  by 
Senator  Goldwater.  This  was  the  not- 
so-quiet  period  of  the  Casey  investiga- 
tions and  Executive  orders,  hardly  an 
easy  time  to  take  the  helm.  But  Rob 
Simmons  did  so,  and  saw  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  through  those  trials 
and  later  one.s — especially  on  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  last  3  years  have  been  hard 
ones,  and  were  Rob  Simmons  a  retir- 
ing person.  I  would  wish  him  a  quiet 
retirement.  But  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  get  stuck  with  precisely  what  we 
are  seeking.  So  I  wish  Rob  Simmons 
many  more  enjoyable  years  of  blood 
and  thimder,  confident  that  he  will 
find  ways  to  spend  them  in  continued 
service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
echo  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate's  In- 
telligence Committee  regarding  Rob 
Simmons,  and  say  that  the  admiration 
felt  for  him  is  shared  equally  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  espe- 
cially those  Senators  who  are  serving 
and  who  served  on  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

I  know  of  no  time  during  the  little 
over  5  years  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  that  Rob  Sim- 
mons was  anything  but  totally  profes- 
sional and  totally  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  Senators.  It  did  not  matter 
what  State  they  were  from  or  what 
their  party  affiliation  was.  he  was 
there  foremost  to  do  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness and  to  do  the  country's  business. 
Americans  should  feel  proud  that  we 


have  professionals  such  as  Rob  Sim- 
mons serving  our  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


COMMENDING  SENATOR  DANIEL 
PATRICK  MOYNIHAN  FOR  EX- 
CEPTIONALLY DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  ON  THE  SENATE  IN- 
TELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  Goldwater  reso- 
lution before  us  so  that  we  might  con- 
sider other  resolutions  from  other 
Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  I  have  the 
honor  to  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
concerning  my  friend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  58 

Whereas,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han.,with  unstinting  devotion  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  from 
March  1977  until  January  1985; 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  in  a 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  national  inter- 
est: 

Whereas,  throughout  his  tenure  on  the 
Committee.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han demonstrated  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  Intelligence  and  through  his 
leadership  of  the  Committee  has  materially 
helped  the  United  States  remain  free  and  at 
peace: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han brought  to  his  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee his  extraordinary  bacltground  as  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  to  the  United  Nations, 
service  in  the  cabinets  of  Presidents  of  both 
parties,  and  a  well  deserved  reputation  as 
scholar,  social  critic,  wit  and  raconteur 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han is  truly  a  tribune  of  the  Empire  State: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han has  throughout  his  career  vigorously 
defended  and  enhanced  the  role  of  law  at 
home  and  abroad; 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han may  justly  be  proud  of  the  immeasur- 
able role  he  has  played  in  strengthening  re- 
sponsible oversight  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity by  the  Congress: 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han by  his  efforts  has  added  to  the  under- 
standing and  support  by  the  American 
public  of  the  necessary  and  constructive 
role  that  responsible  intelligence  gathering 
plays  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  United  States  Senate 
express  suid  record  its  deep  appreciation  for 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihans  excep- 
tionally distinguished  service  to  the  Select 
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Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution is  intended  as  a  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  the  deep  appreciation 
shared,  I  believe,  by  all  members,  past 
and  present,  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  who  have  noted  the 
contributions  of  Pat  Moynihan  of 
that  committee. 

For  the  first  8  years  of  its  existence, 
Pat  Moymihan  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active,  committed,  and  effective 
Senators  on  the  committee.  Prom  1977 
to  1981  he  was  one  of  the  most  hard 
working  of  its  members,  and  since 
1981,  as  vice  chairman.  Senator  Moy- 
nihan has  provided  strong  and  deter- 
mined leadership  to  a  committee  wres- 
tling with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  problems  it  has 
faced  in  its  short  existence. 

Senator  Moynihan  had  many,  many 
accomplishments,  both  as  a  member 
and  as  vice  chairman.  Listing  them 
would  take  far  too  much  time  and  I 
suspect  would  only  embarrass  him,  but 
let  me  point  out  three  of  the  major 
areas  where  he  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  an  effective  intelligence 
capability  operating  within  the  con- 
straints of  American  law  and  values. 

First,  Senator  Moynihan  was  in  the 
forefront  of  a  broad  consensus  effort 
to  rebuild  a  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive intelligence  community  after  it 
had  been  weakened  by  the  distortions 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  This  expansion 
began  under  President  Carter  and  it 
continues  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  it  is  one  in  which  my  friend  from 
New  York  played  a  central  role.  He 
can  take  justifiable  pride,  along  with 
our  distinguished  former  chairman, 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  intelligence  agencies  have 
the  resources  they  need. 

He  can  also  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  stressed  that  these  resources 
and  needs  are  not  just  the  province  of 
one  political  party,  be  it  Democratic  or 
Republican,  but  rather  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  to  that 
end  he  strove  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  the  bipartisan  consensus  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  rebuilding  about. 

Second,  Senator  Moynihan  has 
worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  act  within  the  law.  Part 
of  oversight  is  to  guarantee  that  the 
protectors  of  our  freedom  do  not, 
through  either  overzealousness  or  bu- 
reaucratic inertia,  encroach  on  liber- 
ties we  as  Americans  take  for  granted. 
As  a  committee  member  and  then  as  a 
vice  chairman.  Senator  Moynihan 
stood  firmly  for  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  first  and  fourth  amendments. 
At  the  same  time,  he  rightly  insisted 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  civil 
liberties  and  privacy  of  Americans  is 
Soviet  prying  into  our  national  life. 
Senator  Moynihan  has  worked  to  bal- 
ance   a    firm    commitment    to    basic 


American  liberties  against  an  urgent 
need  to  take  effective  measures 
against  Soviet  intelligence  activities  di- 
rected against  our  country. 

Third,  he  has  fought  to  make  the 
United  States  a  force  for  international 
law  and  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. I  think  he  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  in  this  regard  that  the  com- 
mittee—actually, the  entire  Congress- 
has  had  difficulties  with  certain  intel- 
ligence activities  of  recent  date.  All  of 
us  recall  the  painful  episode  of  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors  last 
year,  followed  by  the  dismal  mishan- 
dling of  Nicaragua's  case  against  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Court.  I 
admire  and  respect  Pat  Moynihan's 
taking  the  administration  to  task  for 
the  terrible  blow  done  to  American 
credibility  by  those  fiascoes.  In  meet- 
ings since  that  time,  he  stressed  to  the 
committee  that  we  all  must  take  to 
heart  the  bitter  lessons  learned.  As 
Senator  Moynihan  has  said,  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  committee  is  to  maintain 
unwavering  vigilance  over  intelligence 
activities  and  to  insist  upon  a  full  ac- 
counting at  every  turn. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  that 
goes  on  within  this  committee  which 
the  public  never  sees:  so  much  of  the 
work  is  done  t>ehind  closed  doors,  as  it 
must.  But  it  is  during  that  time  that 
we  probably  get  more  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  really  act  as  Senators,  to  bring  to 
bear  whatever  our  own  backgrounds 
might  be  and  whatever  expertise  we 
might  have.  In  this  regard.  Senator 
Moynihan  has  been  invaluable,  not 
only  as  a  representative  of  a  major 
and  great  State  but  one  who  has 
served,  in  administrations  past,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  as 
Ambassador  to  India,  to  provide  not 
only  a  national,  but  an  International 
perspective.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  that 
was  relied  upon  by  the  whole  Senate. 

He  also  is  one  who,  because  of  his 
expertise  and  knowledge,  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  voice,  as  he  should  be,  in 
this  area.  We  are  grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  before  requesting 
unanimous  consent  for  adoption  of 
this  resolution.  I  shall  also  say  a  word 
of  appreciation  to  my  good  friend  and 
former  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Ooldwater.  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Golowater  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  for  6 
years.  Prior  to  that  time  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
his  commitment  to  bipartisanship  in 
the  oversight  of  intelligence.  Without 
running  the  risk  of  going  into  any  of 
those  secret  hearings.  I  can  think  of 
only  a  handful  of  times  in  all  the  years 
we  have  served  together  on  that  com- 
mittee where  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  I  ever  disagreed.  In  very,  very 
few  instances,  if  I  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him.  I  usually  went 
back  and  tried  to  analyze  just  where  it 
was  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Again,  the 


great  advantage  to  having  Senator 
Golowater  as  chairman  was  that  we 
had  a  person  who  could  bring  a  life- 
time of  experience  to  both  national 
and  international  matters  and  to 
remind  us.  every  time  we  saw  some- 
thing new  in  the  committee,  that  it 
was  not  new.  that  he  had  seen  it  once 
or  twice  or  three  times  before.  That  in 
itself  was  a  valuable  resource  which 
could  never  be  cataloged  or  overstated. 

So  his  commitment  to  bipartisanship 
in  oversight  is  one  that  Barry  Gold- 
water  shares  with  Pat  Moynihan.  If 
we  could  go  through  all  of  the  things 
both  of  these  men  have  done  for  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  I  do  not  think 
we  could  point  to  anything  better  than 
the  legacy  they  have  left  to  the  new 
chairman  and  myself  in  this  biparti- 
sanship spirit,  and  it  is  a  legacy  that  I 
am  determined  to  preserve. 

I  also.  Mr.  President,  express  my 
deep  thanks  to  my  departing  col- 
leagues from  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, Senators  Garn  and  Chafee.  Lugar 
and  Wallop,  and  Senators  Huddle- 
STON,  BiDEN,  and  Inoitye. 

If  it  is  appropriate,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  appreciation  by  the 
Senate  for  the  work  of  Senator  Moy- 
nihan on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  we  act  on  the  motion  by 
my  colleague  from  Vermont.  I  spoke 
earlier  of  the  departure  of  our  chair- 
man, Barry  Golowater,  and  the  reali- 
ty is  that  eight  other  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  who 
have  helped  Barry  look  good  over  the 
last  number  of  years,  have  left  us  re- 
cently. 

Our  vice  chairman  has  meant  some- 
thing special  to  me  in  my  6  years.  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of 
New  York,  we  all  know,  is  a  man  of 
rhetorical  eloquence  and  deep  passion. 
In  his  8  years  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee he  worked  tirelessly  to  hold  the 
executive  branch  to  high  standards  of 
thoughtfulness  and  exposition.  Pat 
Moynihan  rightly  believes,  if  I  judge 
him.  that  if  a  policy  is  not  stated  clear- 
ly it  probably  has  not  been  thought 
through  clearly,  and  although  many 
of  us  so  often  despair  of  ever  getting 
bureaucracies  to  understand  that  par- 
ticular point,  it  does  remain  the  essen- 
tial standard  for  all  of  us.  particularly 
those  of  us  who  will  remain  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  We  see  our- 
selves thus  in  that  particular  regard  as 
the  inheritors  of  Pat  Moynihan's 
charge.  We  know  that  it  must  apply  to 
our  own  thinking  and  our  own  writing 
as  well  as  to  those  in  the  community 
and  in  the  administration  whom  we 
oversee. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  not  miss  Pat 
Moynihan  or  Barry  Golowater  be- 
cause they  will  both  be  here  to  be 
called  upon,  but  it  is  those  particular 
lessons  that  you  can  only  learn  in  a 
committee  around  a  particular  issue 
that  redirect  and  guide  your  thought 
processes,  and  for  that  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Pat  Moynihan  and 
will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  PRE3SIDENT,  Senator  Jake 
Garn  of  Utah  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. He  played  an  important  role  in 
the  crafting  and  adoption  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Surveillance  Act, 
which  brought  foreign  intelligence 
wiretaps  under  a  constitutional  regime 
for  the  first  time.  Senator  Garn  has 
been  a  faithful  supporter  of  both  the 
intelligence  community  and  thought- 
ful intelligence  reform.  We  will  miss 
his  counsel,  but  we  hope  that  we  will 
retain  his  support  as  intelligence  budg- 
ets move  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

Senator  John  Chafee  of  Rhode 
Island  will  be  most  remembered  for 
his  leadership  on  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1982.  His 
skill  and  determination  were  crucial  in 
that  effort,  and  he  can  look  back  with 
pride  at  a  law  that  is  doing  its  job  well 
and  has  even  won  over  many  of  those 
who  originally  opposed  it. 

Senator  Richard  Lugar's  8  years  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  included  6 
in  which  he  was  our  crucial  link  to  Re- 
publicans on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  that,  as  in  all  his  work, 
he  demonstrated  his  abundant  wisdom 
and  good  sense.  Winning  his  support 
was  an  essential  step  if  the  committee 
was  to  have  influence  on  the  floor  or 
downtown.  This  is  sure  to  remain  true 
now  that  Senator  Lugar  has  become 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  look  forward  to  years  of 
fruitful  cooperation  between  our  com- 
mittees, with  such  a  level-headed  vet- 
eran to  work  with. 

Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  of  Wyo- 
ming made  his  greatest  mark  on  the 
intelligence  budget  authorization  proc- 
ess. His  mastery  of  that  material  and 
dedication  in  dozens  of  subcommittee 
hearings  made  a  signal  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Wallop  will  also  be  noted  as  a  man 
who  kept  the  discipline  of  counterin- 
telligence in  everybody's  mind.  We  will 
not  forget  his  message  that  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  are  most  at  risk  when 
they  convince  themselves  that  there  is 
no  risk. 

Senator  Walter  D.  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky  will  be  remembered  for  his 
diligent  pursuit  of  workable  legislative 
charters  for  the  intelligence  agencies. 
While  such  charters  have  not  been  en- 
acted into  law,  the  ideas  raised  by  Sen- 
ator Huddleston  over  the  years  found 
their  way  into  many  executive  orders 
and  agency  procedures.  We  will  miss 
the  almost  tender  way  in  which  a  set 


of  Huddleston  questions  in  a  hearing 
would  quietly  pry  the  truth  out  of 
many  a  witness. 

Senator  Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware 
served  8  years  as  our  link  to  Demo- 
crats on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. His  spirit  and  his  incisiveness 
helped  to  focus  the  committee's  atten- 
tion, especially  during  its  consider- 
ation of  covert  action  matters.  Senator 
Biden  was  also  the  father  of  the  im- 
portant Classified  Information  Proce- 
dures Act.  which  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment's first  line  of  defense  against 
■graymail"  tactics  by  defendants  who 
threaten  the  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation in  a  trial. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  our  first  chairman. 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inooye  of  Hawaii. 
Our  debt  to  Senator  Ihouye  begins 
with  the  beginning,  when  he  moulded 
the  Intelligence  Committee  into  an  in- 
stitution based  upon  nonpartisan  pro- 
fessionalism and  strict  security.  It  was 
Senator  Inouye  who  blazed  those 
paths  of  rectitude  and  convinced  Intel- 
ligence officials  and  policymakers 
alike  to  entrust  our  committee  with 
the  Nation's  most  sensitive  secrets. 

Senator  Inouye's  achievements  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  were 
many.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing 
passage  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act,  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act,  and  the  CIA  Spouses 
Retirement  Equity  Act.  His  service  as 
chairman  was  followed  by  years  of 
leadership  as  chairman  and  then  vice 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Authorization 
Subcommittee,  and  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion were  a  vital  factor  in  gaining 
the  budget  increases  ttvat  supported 
the  current  great  rebuilding  of  intelli- 
gence capabilities. 

Senator  Inouye's  greatest  legacy  to 
his  committee,  however,  must  be  his 
personal  example.  His  commitment  to 
the  national  interest,  his  understand- 
ing of  how  congressional  oversight 
could  contribute  to  that  cause,  and  his 
skill  at  convincing  colleagues  of  all 
persuasions  to  work  together  made 
him  a  rock  to  which  all  of  us  cleaved. 
Though  he  had  already  stepped  down 
as  chairman  before  I  joined  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  Senator  Inouye's  stand- 
ard against  which  we  all  have  com- 
pared ourselves  in  the  last  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  if  2  years  from  now 
my  own  chairmanship  may  be  seen  as 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dan 
Inouye,  then  I  shall  be  accounted  a 
great  success  and  our  country  most 
fortunate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  After  the  distin- 
guished chairman  spoke  with  regard 
to  those  singular  qualities  of  Barry 
Golowater.  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
next  to  him.  and  I  have  to  report  once 
again  that  his  response  was  unprint- 
able and  that  it  will  have  to  remain  so. 
It  suggests  that  mine  be  equally  brief. 


but  for  purposes  of  some  balance,  may 
I  just  recall  the  opening  passage  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  in  which  Huck  says, 
"My  name  is  Huckleberry  Finn.  You 
will  know  about  me  from  a  book  called 
"Tom  Sawyer"  which  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  Mark  Twain,  and  mostly  he  told 
the  truth." 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues for  this  occasion,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  my  experience.  I  would  only 
insist  that  it  does  reflect  the  biparti- 
sanship which  has  been  preserved  in 
this  committee  and  without  which  in 
my  Judgment  it  cannot  function.  I  see 
no  more  confirming  prospect  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  than  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  perhaps  noting  for 
the  record  what  is  too  little  observed; 
that  the  Senate  has  made  the  judg- 
ment that  this  committee  should  have 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman,  not  a 
chairman  and  a  ranking  member.  In 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  vice 
chairman  presides,  a  singular  assertion 
of  this  bipartisanship,  and  a  condition 
we  hope  to  see  continue  and  which  I 
fully  expect  will  be  continued. 

I  express  my  gratitude,  after  8  years, 
for  the  kind  remarks  of  my  neighbor 
from  Vermont  and  my  friend  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express,  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Golowater  and  Sena- 
tor Moynihan.  In  their  respective  ca- 
pacities as  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  they  have  performed 
their  duties  in  extraordinary  fashion. 

Theirs  has  been  a  thankless  task. 
They  have  dealt  with  questions  of 
grave  importance  to  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  our  country  involving 
subjects  of  the  utmost  sensitivity.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  degree  of  classifica- 
tion of  most  of  those  matters,  the 
public  may  never  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  service  they  have  performed 
and  how  ably  they  have  accomplished 
their  tasks. 

In  their  leadership  of  the  Select 
Committee  they  have  served  the 
Senate  well.  They  have  served  the 
Senate  leadership  well. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 400,  which  created  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in 
1976,  a  new  system  of  intelligence 
oversight  was  created  by  this  body  to 
insure  the  most  effective  oversight  of 
our  intelligence  agencies  without 
public  exposure  of  the  country's  most 
vital  secrets.  I  believe  that  the  system 
we  created  has  served  us  well.  And  its 
success  may  in  no  small  measure  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  committee 
leadership  which  Senator  Golowater 
and  Senator  Moynihan  have  provided. 

The  select  committee  has  dealt  with 
some  very  controversial  issues.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
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whom  we  commend  today  have  at  all 
times  maintained  as  their  priority  the 
best  national  interests  of  our  country. 
Their  approach  has  always  been  to 
work  toward  bipartisanship  and 
toward  achieving  committee  consen- 
sus. They  have  set  for  the  committee 
the  highest  standards  of  professional- 
ism. They  have  been  true  safeguards 
of  the  national  security. 

I  commend  them  both  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  56.  S.  Res. 
57,  and  S.  Res.  58)  were  agreed  to. 

The  preambles  were  agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  TO  PETER  M. 
SULLIVAN  FOR  SERVICE  ON 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  in  this 
series  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  To  commend 
Peter  M.  Sullivan  for  his  able  and  dedicated 
service  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  speaks  the  mind  of  the 
Senate  in  an  explicit  and  forthright 
manner.  Perhaps  as  much  in  that 
quality  as  in  anything  substantive,  it 
reflects  the  character  of  Peter  Sulli- 
van, who  has  served  us  well  these 
many  years  as  minority  staff  director, 
as  minority  counsel,  and.  prior  to  that, 
in  a  series  of  Government  positions  be- 
ginning with  service  to  Representative 
Hastings  Keith,  a  distinguished 
former  Republican  Representative 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  brought  to  a  sub- 
ject that  so  easily  makes  its  way  into 
the  elusive  and  the  tenuous  and  the 
incomprehensible  the  very  disciplined 
habits  of  an  attorney  of  the  finest 
training  and  the  highest  standards. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
learned  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  asked  him  to  come  to  a  posi- 
tion of  the  highest  responsibility 
where  he  will  continue  to  deal  with 
matters  we  have  dealt  with  in  this 
conmiittee,  but  in  open  and  public  con- 
cerns, with  respect  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  Soviets  have  complied  with 
the  treaties  we  have  agreed  to  on  arms 
control.  That  is  something  to  which  he 
brings  the  finest  talents. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  saluting  Mr.  Peter  Sullivan, 
who  recently  left  his  position  as  mi- 
nority staff  director  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  take  a 
new  assignment  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 


Peter  Sullivan  has  given  the  select 
committee  years  of  loyal  and  effective 
service,  both  as  minority  counsel  and 
as  minority  staff  director.  His  insight 
and  moderation  were  especially  valua- 
ble to  the  committee,  and  we  will  miss 
his  wry  perspective  on  affairs  of  state. 

Mr.  Sullivan  leaves  to  become  the 
legal  expert  on  arms  control  compli- 
ance in  the  Defense  Department.  That 
is  a  position  that  will  surely  test 
Peter's  equanimity.  It  will  also  make 
use  of  his  hard-hitting  Investigative 
experience  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conmiission  and  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Although  I  regret  his  departure.  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  the  fact  that 
Peter  Sullivan  will  remain  where  we 
can  get  at  him.  For  the  Select  Com- 
mitte  on  Intelligence  cares  deeply 
about  questions  of  arms  control  com- 
pliance and  monitoring.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Peter  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Peter 
Sullivan  served  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee ably,  first  as  minority  counsel, 
then  as  minority  staff  director,  for 
over  4  years.  He  assisted  us  in  dealing 
with  the  confirmation  hearings  of  Mr. 
William  Casey  as  Director  of  Centeral 
Intelligence,  handling  the  difficult  and 
controversial  legal  matters  associated 
with  that  hearing.  He  provided  wise 
counsel  on  the  many  legal  and  legisla- 
tive matters  the  committee  dealt  with 
over  the  ensuing  4  years  and  was, 
without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members  of  the  staff.  His 
long  work  hours  and  insistence  on 
mastery  of  the  detail  of  extraordinari- 
ly complicated  legal  issues  became  a 
byword  among  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  Sullivan  now  leaves  the  Senate 
for  service  on  arms  control  matters  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  know  he 
will  serve  as  devotedly  and  ably  there 
as  he  did  on  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. He  is  a  dedicated  patriot  and  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  endeavor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  59 

Whereas.  Peter  M.  Sullivan  served  as  Mi- 
nority Staff  Director  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  from  July  24.  1984  to 
January  18,  1985  and  as  Its  Minority  Coun- 
sel from  February  1981  to  July  1984; 

Whereas.  Mr.  Sullivan  represented  in 
these  capacities  not  only  the  former  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  Senator 
Moynlhan.  but  also  both  the  Minority  and 
Majority  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Whereas.  Mr.  Sullivan  demonstrated 
through  this  period  both  excellent  ability 
and  exceptional  dedication  In  resolving  the 
numerous  and  important  Issues  that  arose 
before  the  Conunlttee; 


Whereas.  Mr.  Sullivan  demonstrated 
during  his  period  of  service  to  the  Select 
Committee  qualities  of  keen  analysis,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  legal  issues:  persistence 
and  dedication  In  doing  the  woric  of  the 
Committee;  and  a  sense  of  humor  endearing 
him  to  his  fellow  staff  members: 

Whereas,  through  his  service  to  the  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Sullivan  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  enhancing  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  through  the  effective 
oversight  by  the  Senate  of  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: 

Whereas,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  gone  on  to  a 
position  with  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
which  his  legal  skills,  experience  derived 
from  service  on  the  Select  Committee,  and 
traits  of  character  will  be  well  utilized  in  Im- 
proving the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  through  the  careful  analysis  and  as- 
sessment of  arms  control  agreements: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
express  and  record  its  appreciation  to  Peter 
M.  Sullivan  for  his  able  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Intelligence. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  that  once  more  we  have  saved 
the  Nation,  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DmtENBERGER).  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  withhold  that,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


PROTECTING  THE  PRIVACY  OF 
AMERICANS'  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  FOREIGN  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  28  carries 
an  account  about  the  site  of  the  new 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  cur- 
rently under  construction,  which  in  In- 
telligence circles  is  described  as  the 
biggest  giveaway  since  Peter  Minuit 
got  Manhattan  in  1626  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  $24. 

The  site  is  at  the  sunmiit  of  Mount 
Alto  north  of  Georgetown.  Its  acquisi- 
tion was  so  extraordinary  a  bargain 
for  the  Soviets  because,  in  the  words 
of  an  anonymous  senior  American  in- 
telligence official  quoted  in  the  article, 
"from  an  eavesdropping  standpoint,  (it 
is)  one  of  the  most  magnificent  van- 
tage points  in  Washington." 

From  their  new  buildings,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  able  to  do  much  more  easily 
and  thoroughly  that  which  they  do  al- 
ready, in  somewhat  more  constraining 
circumstances,  at  virtually  every  one 
of  their  diplomatic  properties  in  the 
United  States:  listen  in  on  phone  calls 
between  Americans.  We  have  available 
the  statement  of  the  highest  ranking 
Soviet  defector  to  date,  Mr.  Arkady 
Shevchenko,  that  Soviet  electronic  es- 


pionage specialists  are  working  full- 
time  in  suburban  Glen  Cove,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  several  private  firms  who  are 
surely  the  object  of  continuous  eaves- 
dropping. We  know  that  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  residential  compound  in 
the  Riverdale  section  of  the  Bronx  is  a 
center  of  such  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping, within  range  of  the  vast  network 
of  financial  and  other  commercial 
transactions  that  occur  millions  of 
times  each  day  in  New  York  City  over 
the  phone. 

The  practice  would  be  illegal  if  un- 
dertaken by  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  by  any  private  con- 
cern. Yet  it  continues  to  be  done  by 
hostile  foreign  governments— which  in 
the  process  gather  considerable  infor- 
mation about  American  commerce  and 
the  private  lives  of  many,  many  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  information  vital  to 
the  military  defense  of  the  Nation— 
without  penalty. 

As  the  Times  article  of  Monday  also 
notes,  I  have  earlier  this  month  intro- 
duced—for the  third  time  in  my  two 
terms  in  the  Senate— legislation  to 
provide  to  the  President  authority 
expel  foreign  diplomats  who  are  dis- 
covered to  be  engaged  in  electronic 
eavesdropping  on  American  citizens. 

The  bill  is  S.  12,  and  was  introduced 
on  January  3,  1985.  A  longer  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  and  the  details  of  the 
legislation  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date. 

The  legislation  has  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latons,  where  I  hope  it  will  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Chairman  and  other 
members.  Hearings  to  examine  the 
problem  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in 
order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  28.  19851 

Hiix  With  Topflight  Electkonic  View 

Washimctow— In  intelligence  circles,  the 
site  of  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton is  considered  the  biggest  give-away  since 
Peter  Minuit  got  Manhattan  In  1626  for  the 
equivalent  of  $24. 

Near  the  intersection  of  Wisconsin  and 
Massachusetts  Avenues  where  upp^r 
Georgetown  and  Glover  Park  crest  at*the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Mount  Alto.  350  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  site  has  a  commanding 
view  of  the  entire  Washington  area. 

In  the  arcane  world  of  electronic  spying, 
the  site  is  described  as  an  ideal  place  to 
monitor  government,  commercial  and  pri- 
vate communications  flowing  into,  out  of 
tmd  over  Washington.  Prom  an  eavesdrop- 
ping standpoint,  that's  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent vantage  points  in  Washington."  a 
senior  American  Intelligence  official  said. 

By  contrast,  intelligence  officials  say,  the 
new  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  is 
l)eing  built  in  the  middle  of  the  city  where 
surrounding  buildings  will  limit  the  ability 
to  monitor  Soviet  communications. 


still  some  debate  it 

How  the  Soviet  Union  ended  up  with  the 
Mount  Alto  site  remains  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable debate  16  years  after  Washington 
and  Moscow  reached  agreement  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  embassies.  That  agree- 
ment, six  years  in  the  making,  provided  new 
sites  in  exchange  for  each  other  and  permit- 
ted each  country  to  bring  in  its  own  con- 
struction crews  to  work  on  the  interior  of  its 
new  chanceries,  to  prevent  the  installation 
of  bugs. 

The  main  reason  the  Russians  got  such  a 
favorable  spot,  according  to  intelligence  and 
State  Department  officials,  was  that  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  was  relatively  primi- 
tive at  the  time  and  American  officials  were 
not  aware  of  the  site's  potential  advantages. 
The  property,  once  used  by  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  was  also  surplus  Fed- 
eral land. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  each  invested  billions  of  dollars  in 
trying  to  intercept  the  communications  of 
the  other.  Much  of  this  is  done  from  satel- 
lites. In  addition,  the  United  SUtes  and  iU 
allies,  particularly  Britain,  maintain  ground 
stations  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  track  Soviet 
communications. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  turn,  operates  a 
large  ground  station  in  Cuba  that  American 
intelligence  officials  say  is  able  to  monitor 
almost  all  domestic  communication,  includ- 
ing telephone  and  television,  that  is  relayed 
to  and  from  the  East  Coast  by  satellite. 
Electronic  spying  is  considered  vital  by  both 
countries.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  applica- 
tions, according  to  intelligence  officials,  is 
monitoring  the  electronic  data,  telemetry, 
that  are  transmitted  by  missiles  and  rentry 
vehicles  in  tests. 

The  tracking  of  missiles  as  they  fly  down 
range  is  carried  out  by  satellites,  ground  sta- 
tions and  specially-equipped  aircraft  and 
ships.  This  kind  of  monitoring  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  ability  of  both  countries  to 
verify  compliance  with  arms  agreements. 

The  Soviet  eavesdropping  in  Washington 
is  designed  to  pluck  off  any  stray  unsecured 
Government  communications  as  well  as 
communications  Involving  commercial 
transactions,  largesly  unprotected,  and  even 
private  telephone  conversations,  intelligence 
officials  say.  The  United  States  tries  to  do 
the  same  in  Moscow.  For  a  brief  period  in 
the  1970's,  according  to  Intelligence  offi- 
cials, the  United  States  was  able  to  monitor 
the  radio  telephone  conversations  of  Soviet 
leaders  as  they  drove  around  Moscow  in 
their  limousines. 

The  site  of  the  new  Soviet  Embassy,  the 
officials  say.  provides  a  clear  sight  line  to 
the  SUte  Department,  the  White  House. 
E>efense  Department.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  a  number  of  important  foreign 
compounds,  including  the  British.  West 
German  and  French  Embassies.  Even  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  headquarters  in 
suburban  Virginia  is  partly  in  electronic 
view.  It  also  offers  a  largely  unobstructed 
view  of  several  key  mlrcowave  relay  towers 
that  serve  as  the  conduit  for  most  telephone 
and  data-transmission  communications  from 
Washington  to  other  cities  on  the  East 
Coast. 

GYBflf  ASIUM  is  included 

When  completed  in  several  years,  the  10- 
acre  Soviet  compound  will  have  a  nine-story 
apartment  building,  a  small  school,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  eight-story  administration  build- 
ing and  a  residence  for  the  ambassador.  The 
apartment  building  and  school  are  already 
occupied. 


Exotic  antennas  and  dish-shaped  receivers 
will  be  tucked  away  In  these  buildings,  ac- 
cordmg  to  American  Intelligence  officials. 
They  said  some  were  already  in  operation. 

To  counter  Soviet  spying  from  the  new 
site  as  well  as  from  other  Soviet  installa- 
tions In  the  area,  not  to  mention  satellites 
and  ships  off  shore,  the  Government,  work- 
ing with  the  phone  company,  has  tried  to 
route  nearly  all  sensitive  calls  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  or  underground  cables.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Government  has  invested  heavily 
in  the  development  and  installation  of 
secure  telephones.  Government  messages  to 
posts  abroad  are  encoded. 

MOYmHAM  WARTS  A  CHANGE 

Many  commercial  and  most  private  com- 
munications, however,  are  not  handled  on 
seciire  lines  or  encoded.. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  has  tried  unsuccessfully 
since  1977  to  get  Congress  to  approve  a  for- 
eign surveillance  prevention  act  that  would 
give  the  President  the  power  to  expel  any 
foreign  diplomats  found  to  be  involved  in 
electronic  spying.  When  he  introduced  the 
legislation  again  earlier  this  month,  Mr. 
Moynlhan  called  it  "an  effort  to  address 
what  must  properly  be  regarded  as  the  grav- 
est threat  to  Americans'  right  to  privacy 
which  has  yet  arisen." 

"I  refer  to  the  well-known  Soviet  prac- 
tice," he  said,  "of  making  use  of  its  diplo- 
matic establishments  in  this  country  to 
monitor  the  telephone  conversations  of 
Americans  on  a  truly  sweeping  scale." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAYOR 
BLACKWOOD  OP  MOUNT 
VERNON,  NY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  6 
days  ago,  a  historic  event  occurred  in 
New  York:  Ronald  Alexander  Black- 
wood was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Mount  Vernon,  our  State's  11th  larg- 
est city.  In  so  doing,  he  has  become 
the  first  black  to  be  elected  a  mayor  in 
New  York  State. 

This  is  not  just  another  milestone 
for  equality  in  our  country,  though  it 
is  surely  that. 

It  also  recognizes  the  promise  of  op- 
portunity for  which  our  country 
stands.  Mr.  Blackwood  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  Jamaica  three 
decades  ago,  "seeking  a  better  life,"  he 
told  the  New  York  Times.  "I  wanted  to 
better  myself.  Where  better  to  do  that 
than  in  America?" 

Where  indeed,  Mr.  President. 

Not  only  New  Yorkers,  but  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  of  Mount  Ver- 
non's new  mayor.  His  success  should 
be  inspiring  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  without  objection  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times'  "Man  in  the  News"  arti- 
cle about  my  friend  Mayor  Blackwood 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  January  30. 
19851 

Milestone  for  Nrw  Mt.  Vernon  Mayor. 

Ronald  Alexander  Blackwood 

(By  Lena  Williams) 

Mount  Vernon.  N.Y..  Jan.  29.— Ronald  A. 
Blackwood,  who  came  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, to  this  southern  Westchester  County 
city  30  years  ago  "seeking  a  better  life." 
today  t>ecame  the  first  black  to  be  elected  a 
mayor  in  New  York  State. 

"This  should  have  happened  a  long  time 
ago— a  long  time  ago."  Mr.  Blackwood  said. 
"Perhaps  we  will  reach  a  point,  when  we 
will  no  longer  speak  of  our  achievements  in 
terms  of  firsts." 

Mr.  Blackwood  was  chosen  in  a  special 
election  Jan.  25  to  fill  the  remaining  three 
years  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mayor 
Thomas  E.  Sharpe.  Jr..  who  died  last  Octo- 
\XT.  The  County  Board  of  Elections  con- 
firmed today  that  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  E>emo- 
crat.  had  a  1.087- vote  lead  over  his  oppo- 
nent. John  R.  Branca,  a  Democrat  who  ran 
on  the  Republican  line. 

For  Mr.  Blackwood— who  was  raised  by  his 
grandmother  whUe  his  mother,  a  domestic 
worker,  tried  to  make  a  living  for  him  and 
his  brother— the  victory  represents  the  "end 
of  a  long  struggle"  and  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream  he  had  when  he  left  his  homeland 
for  America. 

place  in  history  books 

"I  wanted  to  t>etter  myself."  he  said. 
"Where  letter  to  do  that  than  In  America?" 

He  said,  however,  that  he  never  thought 
the  dream  would  carry  him  to  top  office  In 
this  city  or  afford  him  a  place  in  New  York 
State's  history  books.  At  the  same  time,  he 
said  the  road  to  success  was  paved  with  "ob- 
stacles, disappointments  and  frustrations." 

Mr.  Blackwood,  a  four-term  City  Council- 
man, had  been  a  registered  Republican  from 
the  time  he  l>ecame  a  citizen  in  1960  and 
had  traditionally  been  one  of  the  top  vote 
getters  in  Mount  Vernon.  But  he  was  twice 
rebuffed  for  the  party's  nomination  for 
mayor. 

His  first  rejection  came  in  1976.  At  the 
time.  Mr.  Blackwood  as  president  of  the 
City  Council  was  serving  as  acting  mayor  of 
Mount  Vernon  after  Mayor  August  Petrlllo 
died  suddenly,  in  1979.  Mr.  Blackwood  lost 
the  party's  nomination  by  13  votes. 

Friends  and  supporters  of  Mr.  Blackwood 
and  many  in  this  city's  black  community  ac- 
cused the  Republicans  of  denying  him  the 
nomination  t>ecause  he  was  black.  Mr. 
Blackwood  accused  the  party  leadership  of 
being  "out  of  step  with  the  times." 

"They  weren't  afraid  that  I  would  lose  the 
election,"  he  says  now.  "They  were  sifraid  I 
might  win." 

Disheartened.  Mr.  Blackwood  accepted  an 
invitation  four  years  ago  to  Join  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  invitation  was  extended  by 
the  late  Mayor  Sharpe,  a  former  Republi- 
can turned  Democrat,  David  R.  Ford,  chair- 
man of  the  city's  Democratic  committee, 
and  former  Representative  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger,  a  Democrat  whose  district  included 
Mount  Vernon. 

"Mayor  Sharpe  drove  me  up  to  White 
Plains  to  the  Board  of  Elections  to  change 
my  registration  card,"  Mr.  Blackwood  re- 
members with  a  smile.  "I  felt  I  couldn't  get 
anywhere  with  the  Republican  Party.  It 
reached  a  point  where  it  no  longer  made 
sense  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  Republican." 

Last  November.  Mr.  Blackwood  unani- 
mously won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
mayor  in  the  special  election. 

Today,  the  County  Board  of  Elections 
confirmed   what   Mr.    Blackwood   declared 


shortly  after  the  polls  had  closed  here  last 
Friday  night:  that  he  was  indeed  "the  new 
mayor  of  this  city." 

With  returns  reported  from  all  55  election 
districts,  including  more  than  400  of  some 
700  absentee  ballots,  Mr.  Blackwood  had 
9.681  votes.  His  opponent.  Mr.  Branca,  had 
8.594  votes.  Because  the  Board  of  Elections 
cannot  officially  certify  the  results  until 
this  Friday— the  deadline  for  all  absentee 
ballots,  postmarked  Jan.  24.  to  be  received 
and  counted  at  the  Board  headquarters- 
Mr.  Blackwood  cannot  officially  be  sworn  in 
as  mayor  until  then. 

Even  if  Mr.  Branca  were  to  receive  all  of 
the  approximate  300  absentee  ballots  unac- 
countied  for.  it  would  not  be  enough  to  over- 
come Mr.  Blackwood's  lead.  Nevertheless. 
Mr.  Branca  has  refused  to  concede. 

But  since  last  Friday  night.  Mr.  Black- 
wood has  been  proceeding  as  if  the  Job  were 
his.  The  morning  after  the  election,  he 
walked  the  streets  of  this  city  thanking  sup- 
porters and  accepting  congratulations. 

He  said  he  has  not  specifically  "mapped 
out  my  order  of  business"  once  he  Is  sworn 
in,  but  lists  three  areas  that  will  be  looked 
into— "first  and  foremost"  contract  negotia- 
tions with  the  city's  police  department.  He 
said  he  also  wanted  a  review  of  all  depart- 
ments and  staffing  to  "see  where  there  are 
deficiencies  and  where  performance  can  be 
improved"  and  a  review  of  development 
projects  already  underway. 

Ronald  Alexander  Blackwood  was  bom  in 
St.  Andrews,  Jamaica,  on  Jan.  19.  1926.  His 
first  home  when  he  left  Jamaica  was  Mount 
Vernon— "a  one-room  apartment  on  the 
south  side."  While  taking  accounting 
courses  at  Westchester  Community  College. 
Mr.  Blackwood  got  his  first  Job  here  as  a 
secretary  with  Electronics  for  Medicine, 
which  was  acquired  by  Honeywell  Electron- 
ics in  1979.  He  now  works  as  a  contract  ad- 
ministrator at  Honeywell  Medical  Electron- 
ics Division  In  Pleasantvllle.  NY. 

Mr.  Blackwood  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  management  from  Elizabeth 
Seton  and  lona  College  in  New  Rochelle. 
N.Y..  last  June,  after  eight  years  of  study. 
He  met  his  second  wife,  Ann  Griffin,  a 
schoolteacher,  at  a  wedding.  They  were 
married  in  June  1976.  He  has  a  daughter. 
Helen  Marie.  28,  a  lawyer,  from  a  first  mar- 
riage, which  ended  in  divorce. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Mr.  Blackwood 
tried  to  downplay  race  as  an  issue  and  at- 
tempted to  assuage  fears  that  his  election 
would  dramatically  change  the  "color "  of 
those  who  work  at  City  Hall  or  lead  to  a 
"massive  exodus"  of  whites  from  the  city. 

But  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried,  he  said 
shaking  his  head  good  naturedly,  the  issue 
of  race  came  up. 

"I  was  doing  some  door-to-door  campaign- 
ing at  a  cooperative  apartment  on  the  north 
side  of  town."  Mr.  Blackwood  recalled, 
laughing  as  he  retold  the  story,  "and  this  el- 
derly white  man  puUs  me  aside  and  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  me  a  personal  question." 

"The  man  said  that  some  people  were 
saying  I  wasn't  black,"  Mr.  Blackwood  con- 
tinued. "I  told  him  that  I  was  not  running 
as  a  black,  but  as  the  qualified  candidate. 
The  man  listens  to  what  I  have  to  say,  then 
looks  me  in  the  eye  and  says:  'So  tell  me,  are 
you  black?' " 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
OIUJS  LONG 

Mr,  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Congress  lost  one  of  its  finest 
and  most  loved  Members.  Throughout 


his  14  years  as  a  Representative,  Gillis 
Long  served  his  State  of  Louisiana  and 
his  country  with  a  sense  of  dedication 
and  conscience  that  made  him  one  of 
the  truly  effective  legislators  in  our 
national  assembly.  I  knew  Gillis  as  a 
friend  and  held  for  him  the  utmost  re- 
spect as  a  Congressman.  I  know  I 
speak  for  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  when  I  say  we  mourn 
his  passing  and  will  miss  him  dearly. 

Gillis  Long  had  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  being  a  master  of  consensus 
building  and  legislative  procedure.  He 
was  one  of  the  relatively  few  who 
really  luiew  how  to  make  the  wheels  of 
Government  work.  Prom  his  post  on 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  there  was 
scarcely  any  bill  or  piece  of  major  leg- 
islation he  didn't  help  shape  or  guide 
over  the  legislative  shoals. 

Gillis  was  an  insider's  insider  in  Con- 
gress, but  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  of 
the  need  to  keep  the  Democratic  Party 
unified  and  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  He  left  one  of 
his  biggest  marks  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Etemocratic  Caucus  for  the  97th 
and  98th  Congresses,  a  job  that  tested 
his  skills  as  a  consensus  builder  to  the 
fullest.  He  helped  hold  the  House 
Democratic  delegation  together 
through  the  trying  times  of  1981-82 
when  it  seemed  the  "Boll  Weevils"  and 
more  liberal  Democrats  might  perma- 
nently part  ways. 

Gillis  used  the  caucus  chairmanship 
as  a  platform  from  which  to  explore 
new  policy  directions  for  the  party.  He 
appointed  the  task  force  whose  work 
culminated  in  September  1982  with 
the  joint  release,  along  with  Congress- 
man Tim  Wirth,  of  the  report,  "Re- 
building the  Road  to  Opportunity,"  es- 
pousing the  belief  that  we  Democrats 
had  to  move  beyond  the  New  Deal  and 
start  emphasizing  new  economic  pro- 
ductivity rather  than  just  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  where  he  developed  an  ex- 
pertise In  and  pushed  the  study  of 
such  crucial  issues  as  the  international 
trade  competition  and  world  energy 
supplies. 

One  of  the  things,  however,  for 
which  I  admired  and  respected  Gillis 
the  most  was  his  steadfast  stand  as  a 
supporter  of  civil  rights  legislation,  a 
stand  that  cost  his  seat  in  1962  when 
support  for  civil  rights  wasn't  always  a 
popular  thing  to  do.  But  Gillis  was  a 
man  of  conscience,  and  by  1972  his  dis- 
trict had  come  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  Our  National  Congress  was 
so  much  the  richer  for  his  presence. 

We  wish  his  wife,  Cathy,  well  in  this 
time  of  sorrow.  We'll  miss  you.  Gillis. 
but  you'll  always  be  with  us  in 
memory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


pro- 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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ORDER      FOR      EXTENSION      OF 

TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  4  p.m.  today 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUCKING  DEREGULATION 
IMPACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee.  I  have  been  a 
long-time  opponent  of  trucking  de- 
regulation because  of  the  negative  eco- 
nomic impact  it  has  had  on  rural 
States  like  South  Dakota,  and  because 
of  its  adverse  effects  on  transportation 
safety. 

The  adverse  economic  impact  of 
truck  deregulation  to  rural  State 
truckers,  shippers,  and  consumers  was 
well  documented  in  a  December  15, 
1983,  oversight  field  hearing  in  Sioux 
Falls.  SD  (Senate  Hearing  98-627. 
Serial  No.  98-55)  which  focused  on  the 
impact  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980. 

I  recently  received  some  very  inter- 
esting and  illustrative  correspondence 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Appelwick,  a  highly  respect- 
ed businessman  in  my  home  State  and 
president  of  Apple  Lines.  Inc.,  of  Madi- 
son. SD.  which  sheds  light  on  the  gen- 
eral public's  perception  of  the  decline 
in  safety  since  deregulation. 

Knowing  of  my  interest  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Appelwick  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  an  unsolicited  letter 
he  received  from  Mr.  R.M.  Hovland  of 
Rochester.  MN.  congratulating  Apple 
Lines  for  its  safety  policies,  but  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  over  the  gener- 
al deterioration  of  trucking  safety 
since  deregulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  independent  safety  efforts  taken 
by  Apple  Lines  and  commend  Bob  Ap- 
pelwick for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
this  area.  But  I  share  the  concern  of 
Mr.  Hovland  and  Bob  Appelwick  over 
the  safety  problems  caused  by  deregu- 
lation. Because  I  found  these  letters  so 
illustrative  of  the  problems  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  past,  and  because 
these  letters  say  it  much  better  than  I 
could.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them  carefully. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Appelwick 


and  Mr. 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apple  Lines,  Inc.. 
Madison,  SD,  October  23, 1984. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Larry:  Please  find  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  letter  we  received  recently  from  Mr.  R. 
M.  Hovland  of  Rochester.  MN. 

You  will  note  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  correspondence  that  the  individual  Indi- 
cates that  deregulation  has  had  an  impact 
on  his  perception  of  the  safety  of  the  high- 
ways. It  was  my  personal  projection  that 
there  would  be  an  impact  with  respect  to 
safety  as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
governmental  oversight  of  the  operations  of 
the  motor  carrier  industry  as  a  public  utUity 
in  our  economy.  This  letter  serves  as  the 
first  confirmation  of  my  expectations. 

I  am  certain  that  you  appreciate  my  In- 
ability to  measure  the  public  response  with 
respect  to  the  confirmation  of  the  concerns 
which  I  had  with  regard  to  safety.  For  me  to 
go  out  and  solicit  comments  from  the  public 
would  have  been  meaningless. 

However,  to  receive  an  unsolicited  letter 
of  the  type  herein  enclosed  makes  a  very 
strong  statement  when  an  Individual  will 
take  the  time  and  energy  to  forward  to  our 
company  his  remarks  with  respect  to  his 
concern  with  regard  to  his  personal  safety 
in  the  utilization  of  our  highway  system  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  Apple  Lines'  a  com- 
pliment with  respect  to  our  policies  regard- 
ing safety. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  you  in  guarding  the  interest 
and  concerns  of  the  public. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Robert  A.  Appelwick,  President 

Rochester.  MN, 
October  6.  1984. 
President  and  General  Manager, 
Apple  Truck  Lines, 
Madison,  SD. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  policy  of  posting  an  800  number  on  the 
rear  of  your  truck  traUers  to  let  you  know 
how  your  drivers  are  doing. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  truck  drivers,  but  since  deregulation 
our  experience  has  been  terrible.  Actually, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  were  almost 
killed  in  Montana  by  an  independent  truck- 
er doing  70  on  a  mountain  road,  U.S.  89, 
near  Browning,  middle  of  the  road,  small 
bridge,  missed  us  by  2  inches  due  to  our 
moving  to  within  6'  of  edge  of  shoulder 
with  a  16'  drop  off  and  stopping  before  we 
arrived  at  the  narrow  bridge  abutment.  The 
approaching  truck  had  Just  finished  com- 
pleting a  blind  curve  and  was  straddling  the 
no  passing  lines  when  he  thundered  across 
the  bridge. 

Truck  drivers  often  pass  In  no  passing 
zones  and  they  ride  your  bumper  at  55  be- 
cause most  of  them  travel  at  70. 

Just  returned  from  vacation  and  had  the 
experience  of  being  passed  on  a  hill,  no 
passing  zone,  when  the  trucker  was  on  my 
side  blew  his  air  horn  and  started  cutting  in, 
had  to  hit  the  gravel  shoulder  as  did  the  on 
coming  car. 

I  have  no  complaint  with  the  driver  of 
trailer  7004  on  U.S.  52  heading  south  at 
about  4:00  p.m.  on  Thursday.  October  4. 
near  Rochester,  Minnesota.  I  saw  that  800 


number  and  planned  to  call  in  the  courteous 
way  he  passed.  The  last  two  digits  of  the  800 
number  had  been  scratched  off,  so  I 
couldn't  call.  Apparently  not  everyone  is  in 
agreement  with  your  policy. 

Perhaps  this  policy  should  be  extended  to 
the  trucking  industry,  an  ID  number  on  the 
trailer.  Some  lives  might  be  saved  if  truck- 
ers knew  their  actions  could  be  reported, 
good  or  bad. 

The  truclUng  Industry  does  have  a  prob- 
lem now.  but  I'm  pleased  to  see  you  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
Sincerely 

R.M.  Hovland. 


VEHICULAR  RECORD-KEEPING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor,  and  therefore  support,  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  return  sanity  to  the  record-keeping 
requirements  necessary  for  a  business 
expense  deduction  for  the  use  of  an 
automobile  or  truck. 

Prior  to  1985.  a  taxpayer  had  to 
maintain  adequate  records  or  other 
evidence  to  qualify  for  the  business  de- 
duction. However,  a  virtually  imknown 
provision  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984  changed  those  rules  substan- 
tially. In  fact,  the  changes  will  place 
an  onerous  and  unreasonable  adminis- 
trative burden  on  businesses  of  all 
sizes,  their  employees,  and  the  agricul- 
ture community  by  requiring  taxpay- 
ers to  maintain  contemporaneous,  de- 
tailed records.  The  new  record-keeping 
rules,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  poten- 
tial of  adversely  affecting  worker  pro- 
ductivity by  requiring  substantial  em- 
ployee time  in  maintaining  records.  I 
believe  that  we  in  Congress  should  be 
concentrating  on  efforts  to  "get  Gov- 
ernment off  our  backs"  rather  than  in- 
creasing its  presence  in  the  private 
sector.  Therefore,  I  have  cosponsored 
S.  260  which  will  repeal  the  recently 
enacted  contemporaneous  record-keep- 
ing requirements.  To  the  extent 
abuses  occur.  Congress  can  find  a 
more  reasonable  maimer  to  address 
them  without  penalyzing  honest  tax- 
payers and  placing  an  uiuiecessary 
burden  on  business. 

The  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced last  Friday  that  they  will 
make  changes  in  the  originally  pro- 
posed regulation  regarding  the  con- 
temporaneous requirements.  However, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  the  re- 
quirements that  existed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  were  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate without  placing  additional  gov- 
ernmental redtape  on  honest  business 
men  and  women.  I  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  support  and  push  for  repeal 
of  the  record-keeping  requirements  in- 
cluded in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 


-.;^Ai!Aw'  v-O) 


January  31,  1985 
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JOHN  R.  CALDWELL— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  individual  who  recently  retired 
from  an  outstanding  and  selfless 
career  of  public  service. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  John  R. 
Caldwell,  who  was  the  downstate  Illi- 
nois chief  of  staff  for  my  former  col- 
league. Senator  Charles  Percy.  I  have 
known  John  for  many  years.  I  first 
met  him  when  he  was  in  the  Illinois 
secretary  of  state's  office.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  bringing  safety  to  the 
roads  of  Illinois.  He  became  so  knowl- 
edgeable in  auto  and  traffic  safety 
that  he  was  asked  to  testify  as  an 
expert  witness  throughout  the  Mid- 
west. John  served  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  for  8  years  and  was  Sena- 
tor Percy's  invaluable  assistant  for  16 
years  in  Springfield  and  all  of  down- 
state  Illinois. 

Besides  government  service,  John  is 
active  in  many  municipal,  county,  and 
State  charities.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Community  Chest  and  war 
bond  drives  during  World  War  II.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Easter 
Seals  drive  and  Crippled  Children's 
Project.  John  is  a  model  citizen  in  our 
Springfield  community,  our  State  and 
Nation.  On  Tuesday,  January  29,  1985, 
former  Senator  Percy  and  I  hosted  a 
civic  luncheon  in  John's  honor  in 
Springfield. 

His  outstanding  dedication  serves  as 
a  good  example  of  the  great  man  John 
Caldwell  is.  I  am  proud  that  John 
Caldwell  is  a  fellow  Illinoisan,  and 
even  prouder  to  call  him  my  friend. 


JOHN  EARL  PETZER-MARCH  OF 
DIMES  "HUMANITARIAN  OF 
THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
John  Fetzer  has  long  been  associated 
with  excellence  and  achievement  in 
both  the  broadcasting  field  and  Ameri- 
can League  baseball.  Sole  owner  of  the 
Detroit  Tigers  for  21  years  he  is  a  self- 
made  man  who  parlayed  radio  pioneer- 
ing into  a  fortune  but  never  lost  his 
youthful  love  for  baseball  and  other 
sports.  John's  leadership  and  support 
of  Detroit  have  earned  him  the  honor 
of  being  selected  as  Humanitarian  of 
the  Year  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Indiana-bom  but  a  Michigan  resi- 
dent virtually  all  his  adult  life,  John 
Fetzer  built  a  broadcasting  empire  by 
developing  the  Fetzer  Broadcasting 
Co.  from  a  one-lung  station  into  a  cor- 
poration with  nine  radio-television 
outlets.  An  engineering  authority  and 
a  respected  leader  among  broadcast- 
ers, he  has  been  called  upon  frequent- 
ly by  the  U.S.  Government  for  critical 
assignments  in  the  communications 
field. 

In  spite  of  his  many  other  interests, 
John  has  found  plenty  of  time  for 
baseball— both   on   the   major   league 


level  and  at  Tiger  Stadium,  where  his 
strong  leadership  has  developed  one  of 
the  most  efficient  organizations  in 
professional  sports.  When  he  became 
president  of  the  club  in  1962.  he 
proudly  stated  that  "I've  been  a  Tiger 
fan  for  30  years."  John's  first  aim  has 
been  the  development  of  a  winning 
team  for  Detroit  and  Michigan.  It  was 
under  his  leadership  that  the  Detroit 
Tigers  won  the  World  Championship 
in  1978.  Then  when  he  sold  the  Tigers 
in  1983  he  guaranteed  that  his  win- 
ning team  stayed  in  Detroit. 

John  Fetzer's  position  in  baseball  is 
as  eminent  as  that  in  broadcasting.  His 
inventive  mind  and  sharp  sense  of  per- 
sonal relations  made  him  one  of  the 
strong  figures  on  the  American  League 
scene  and  in  interleague  affairs.  He 
was  a  member  of  baseball's  executive 
council  from  1961  through  1965  and 
was  named  again  to  that  top-level 
policy  group  in  1974.  He  played  a 
prominent  role  In  drafting  bonus  pay- 
ment legislation  as  a  member  of  a  spe- 
cial interleague  committee  and  was  in- 
strumental in  player  pension  plans  as 
a  member  of  the  American  League 
committee  on  that  subject.  In  1963, 
John  Fetzer  advanced  a  revolutionary 
plan  for  a  weekly  series  of  "baseball 
spectaculars"  that  developed  into  the 
successful  Monday  night  baseball 
series,  also  used  in  other  sports. 

I  am  delighted  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  salute  John  Fetzer,  the  Michi- 
gan March  of  Dimes  Humanitarian  of 
the  Year,  for  his  numerous  achieve- 
ments and  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tinued leadership. 


VOLUNTEER  TAX  HELP  FOR  EL- 
DERLY-ONE OF  GOVERN- 
MENT'S BEST  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  either  gather- 
ing their  tax  records  or  preparing 
their  tax  returns.  This  is  frequently  a 
time  consuming  and  difficult  task. 
But.  it  is  often  more  complicated  for 
older  Americans  because  they  may  be 
exposed  to  new  tax  rules  upon  reach- 
ing age  65. 

Those  who  have  stopped  working 
and  have  interest,  dividends,  or  other 
income  not  subject  to  withholding 
may  need  to  make  quarterly  estimated 
tax  payments.  Older  persons  who  con- 
tributed jointly  with  their  employers 
to  a  pension  must  compute  the  taxable 
portion  of  their  pension  payments. 
This  can  be  a  complex  computation, 
even  for  expert  tax  preparers. 

Social  Security  benefits  may  now  be 
taxable  for  certain  higher  income  per- 
sons. The  majority  of  older  Americans 
will  not  have  sufficient  other  income 
to  pay  tax  on  their  Social  Security. 
However,  millions  of  elderly  individ- 
uals must  still  make  a  complex  compu- 
tation in  order  to  make  this  determi- 
nation. 


Fortunately,  many  aged  persons  are 
helped  by  the  Tax  Counseling  for  the 
Elderly  Program  [TCE].  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons' 
[AARP]  Tax -Aide  Program  is  by  far 
and  away  the  largest  of  the  TCE  pro- 
grams. "Tax-Aide  volunteers  prepared 
more  than  1.3  million  returns  in  1984, 
free  of  charge. 

The  history  of  Tax-Aide  demon- 
strates that  volunteer  tax  consultants 
can  improve  taxpayer  compliance. 
This  not  only  assures  that  taxpayers 
pay  what  is  lawfully  due  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  reduces  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  administrative  costs. 

Tax-Aide  provides  another  valuable 
service  because  IRS  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  no  taxpayer  should  pay 
more  tax  than  is  legally  required. 
However,  many  older  persons  overpay 
their  taxes  each  year  or  file  a  return 
when  this  is  not  necessary. 

Some  are  baffled  by  the  tax  forms 
and  the  recent  changes  In  the  tax  law. 
Others  are  unaware  of  helpful  deduc- 
tions, credits,  exemptions  or  exclu- 
sions. Tax-Aide  helps  assure  that  older 
taxpayers  receive  the  tax  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  law. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Senate  Treasury,  Postal  Services,  and 
General  Goverrunent  Appropriations 
Subcommittee— Senator  Abdnor,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee-shares my  enthusiasm 
about  the  value  and  achievement  of 
the  AARP  Tax-Aide  Program.  He  re- 
cently published  an  article  about  the 
importance  of  Tax-Aide.  I.  too.  want  to 
reaffirm  my  strong  suppori  for  Tax- 
Aide  and  the  TCE  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator 
Abdnor— entitled  "Volunteer  Tax  Help 
for  Elderly— One  of  Government's 
Best  Investments"— be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
VoLDifTEER  Tax  Help  por  Elderly  One  or 

OOVERNMElfT'S  BEST  INVESTMENTS 

(By  Senator  Jim  Abdnor) 

The  stories  of  savings  are  countless. 

An  elderly  woman  on  a  very  limited 
Income  has  donated  $300  to  campaigns,  mis- 
takenly thinking  they  were  bills  to  be  paid 
and  not  realizing  they  were  tax-deductible 
contributions.  Another  older  person,  a  re- 
tired government  employee,  had  not  known 
that  he  could  receive  a  tax  refund  for  the 
contributions  he  had  made  to  his  pension 
fund. 

These  people,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  like  them,  have  been  helped  by  one  of 
the  most  useful,  efficient  programs  affili- 
ated with  the  federal  government.  The  Tax- 
Aide  program  is  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
American  Association  for  Retired  Persons  to 
assist  elderly  persons  In  filling  out  their  tax 
forms  at  no  charge. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
that  approves  funding  for  the  IRS,  I'm  a  big 
supporter  of  the  Tax-Aide  program.  In  fact. 


I've  been  leading  the  fight  to  maintain 
funding  for  the  very  small  administrative 
budget  the  program  requires. 

The  budget  is  small  because  Tax -Aide  Is 
largely  a  volunteer  program.  Last  year,  over 
one  million  senior  citizens  were  assisted  in 
filling  out  their  tax  returns  by  19.000  volun- 
teers associated  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  In  South  Dakota,  in 
1983,  there  were  112  Tax  Aide  centers  oper- 
ating and  approximately  2.200  persons  re- 
ceived volunteer  tax  filing  assistance. 

It's  been  shown  In  many  studies  that  el- 
derly taxpayers  consistently  pay  too  much 
each  year  because  they  don't  take  advan- 
tage of  perfectly  legal  tax  breaks  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  AARP  volunteers  are 
trained  in  IRS-taught  classes  and  are  kept 
up  to  date  on  the  latest  changes  in  tax  laws. 

The  small  amount  of  federal  money  devot- 
ed to  this  program  goes  to  maintain  a  small 
central  staff  to  coordinate  the  program  with 
the  IRS  and  to  keep  volunteers  current  on 
new  tax  laws.  Volunteers  are  also  reim- 
bursed for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

This  is  one  of  the  federal  government's 
least  expensive  programs  and  one  that  I  am 
most  proud  to  support  in  that  it  fulfills  a 
definite  need  and  brings  a  greater  amount 
of  fairness  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  taxpayers. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE 
EXECUTIONER 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
portions  of  an  article  by  Colman 
McCarthy  entitled  "The  Year  of  the 
Executioner,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 26.  1985.  As  Mr.  McCarthy  points 
out.  there  are  over  1.400  men  and 
women  on  death  row  in  America 
today.  The  pace  of  executions  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  2  years  and  will  im- 
doubtedly  continue  to  rise  since  the 
number  of  people  sentenced  to  death 
increases  by  about  250  each  year. 

The  brutalizing  impact  of  executions 
upon  American  society  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  studies  by  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment. In  his  book  'Legal  Homicide. 
Death  as  Punishment  in  America, 
1864-1982."  William  J.  Bowers,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Applied  Social 
Research  at  Northeastern  University. 
concludes  that: 

Studies  of  the  long-term  effect  and  short- 
term  impact  of  executions  give  ample  indi- 
cation that  executions  may  have— contrary 
to  prevailing  belief— not  a  deterrent  but  a 
brutalizing  effect  on  society  by  promoting 
rather  than  preventing  homicides. 

Rather  than  promoting  the  cycle  of 
violence  in  America,  we  should  consid- 
er alternatives  to  the  death  penalty 
which  will  make  our  society  less  prone 
to  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1985] 

The  Yeah  of  the  Executioner 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

With  only  a  few  weeks  gone  by,  1985 
promises  to  be  the  Year  of  Death  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  In  the  first  16  days  of  Janu- 
ary alone,  four  capital-punishment  killings 
occurred.  In  1984.  20  men  and  one  woman 
were  executed.  That  was  16  more  than  1983. 
which  was  double  the  rate  of  1982.  The 
quick  pace  for  all  these  last  miles  means 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger's  disdain 
for  the  appeals  and  re-appeals  that  delay 
executions  is  now  shared  by  the  lower 
courts. 

The  frequency  of  death  has  diminished  its 
new  value.  Executions  now  rate  only  wire- 
service  stories,  with  back-page  placement. 
To  prevent  boring  the  readers,  execution 
stories  routinely  focus  on  the  human  side  of 
this  Inhumanity.  Colorful  details  are  provid- 
ed on  the  last  meal,  the  last  gasps  and  the 
last  rites. 

What  need  to  be  told  are  the  stories  of  the 
last  years  of  the  prisoners.  Despite  the 
crowds  outside  the  prison  gates  that  cheer 
at  executions,  and  despite  the  satisfaction 
that  the  vengeful  seem  to  crave.  Justice  Wil- 
liam Brennan  is  right:  "Even  the  vilest 
criminal  remains  a  human  being  possessed 
of  human  dignity." 

That  sentiment  gets  a  ferocious  mocking 
by  many  supporters  of  the  death  penalty. 
These  fevered  ones  are  not  to  be  taken  with 
credence  because  they  have  so  distanced 
themselves  from  death  row  that  the  people 
living  there  are  no  longer  seen  as  the 
human  beings  that  they  are. 

Among  those  who  best  understand  that 
humanity  is  present  on  death  row  are  the 
criminologists  who  have  interviewed  the 
condemned  men  and  women.  It  is  not  a  pop- 
ulation easily  kept  up  with.  Four  years  ago. 
the  nation's  35  warehouses  of  death  were 
stocked  with  700  waiting  people.  Now  the 
number  is  1.400  and  rising.  With  the  United 
States  as  the  only  Western  industrial  nation 
that  kills  prisoners,  we  now  have  stlU  an- 
other bolstering  of  our  reputation  for  solv- 
ing problems  through  violence. 

One  of  the  criminologists  who  has  gone 
into  the  death  rows  is  Prof.  Robert  Johnson 
of  the  school  of  Justice  at  American  Univer- 
sity. His  1981  book.  "Condemned  to  Die: 
Life  Under  Sentence  of  Death."  is  based  on 
interviews  with  35  men  on  Alabama's  death 
row.  Johnson  found  the  expected  realities: 
men  who  were  poor,  of  low  self-esteem  and 
from  harsh  backgrounds.  Life  near  the  exe- 
cution chamber  was  an  extension  of  the  un- 
stable and  violent  environments  of  these 
men  before  murder  was  committed. 

The  get-tough-with-crlmlnals  view  is  that 
murderers  are  in  some  inexplicable  way  sub- 
human. Johnson  dismisses  such  simplism: 
"'To  deny  the  humanity  of  violent  men  is  to 
deny  a  part  of  ourselves  and  our  society.  Por 
violence,  after  all.  is  an  all  too  common  fail- 
ing of  individuals  and  societies.  Not  until 
the  basic  humanity  of  the  murderer  is  felt 
and  understood  can  the  work  of  explaining 
and  ameliorating  his  violence  begin.  At  this 
point  one  discovers  that  violence  is  not  some 
spectre  or  disease  that  afflicts  some  of  us 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  rather  that  it 
is  an  adaption  to  bleak  and  often  brutal 
lives." 

At  the  moment.  Johnson  is  involved  in  re- 
searching the  effects  of  deathwork  on  some 
of  the  guards  in  the  killing  chambers:  "The 
business  of  carrying  out  executions  is 
almost  as  dehumanizing  as  being  killed.  The 
Job  of  preparing  the  prisoners  is  a  wrench- 
ing process  that  society  tends  to  ignore  or 


distance  itself  from.  If  you  look  at  people 
trained  to  be  torturers,  they  lose  some  of 
their  humanity.  So  the  executioners  lose 
theirs.  This  can  be  extended  to  society.  We 
have  so  removed  ourselves  from  the  day-to- 
day lives  of  people  who  turn  to  violence  that 
when  we  get  around  to  killing  the..i.  it  is  all 
disembodied  and  not  very  real  to  us." 

This  is  not  new  to  the  current  American 
death  wave.  In  the  1957  "Reflections  on  the 
Guillotine."  Albert  Camus  wrote  that  even 
those  who  themselves  may  suffer  "the  ad- 
ministrative murder  that  is  called  capital 
punishment"  can  be  numb  to  its  horror.  In 
the  days  "when  pickpockets  were  executed 
in  England,  other  pickpockets  exercised 
their  talents  in  the  crowd  surrounding  the 
scaffold  where  their  colleague  was  being 
hanged.  Statistics  drawn  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  in  England  show  that 
out  of  250  who  were  hanged.  170  had  previ- 
ously attended  one  or  more  executions." 

To  write  with  mercy— as  do  Camus  and 
Johnson— about  murderers  is  often  inter- 
preted, first,  as  spineless  liberalism  and, 
second,  insulting  to  the  victims'  families. 
There  Is  no  logic  In  the  leaps  to  those  con- 
clusions. Mercy  and  care  are  owed  to  the 
violated  families.  Liberals  have  been  leaders 
in  the  victim-rights  movement. 

What  needs  to  be  remembered  now  Is  that 
our  rising  execution  rate  drops  that  much 
lower  America's  claim  to  be  a  humane 
society. 


OFFICIAL  OBSERVERS  ON  U.S. 
DELEGA^nON  TO  ARMS  CON- 
TROL NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  pursuant  to 
the  pfrovlsions  of  Senate  Resolution 
19.  which  passed  the  Senate  imanl- 
mously  on  January  3,  1985.  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  Sena- 
tors Stevens,  Warner,  Ldgar,  Wallop. 
and  NicKLES  be  included  as  official  ob- 
servers on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Arms  Control  Negotiations,  taking 
place  in  Geneva.  I  have  also  asked 
that  I  be  designated  an  ex  officio  ob- 
server. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  the  information  of 
Senators.  I  have  recommended  to  the 
President  that  Senators  Nitnn.  Pell, 
MoYNiHAN.  Kennedy,  and  Gore  be 
designated  as  official  observers  from 
the  Senate  to  planned  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Senators  Ntnra  and  Pell  wiU  serve  as 
cochairmen  of  the  observers'  group.  As 
has  Mr.  Dole.  I  have  also  designated 
myself,  or  my  designee,  as  an  ex  offi- 
cio member  of  the  observers'  group. 
Senator  Dole  has  designated  a  group 
of  Senators  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  same  purpose. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:42  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  20,  United  States  Code, 
sections  42  and  43,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Boland,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

At  2:38  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Represenatatives,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  15,  United  States  Code, 
section  1024(a),  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  ScHEt«3i,  and  Mr.  Stark. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-306.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-307.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  January  10.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-308.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  A/fairs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60- 
day  period  prior  to  January  23.  1985:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-309.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  that  he  is  extending  until  Jan- 
uary 20.  1986  the  export  controls  main- 
tained by  the  Department  for  foreign  policy 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-310.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Blowing  the  Whistle  in  the  Federal 
Government:  A  Comparitive  Analysis  of 
1980  and  1983  Survey  Findings":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-311.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-252  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-312.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-254  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-313.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  D.C.  Act  5- 
255  adopted  by  the  Council  on  December  16. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-314.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-256  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-315.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-257  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 3 16.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-259  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-317.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-262  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-318.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-258  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-319.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-251  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-320.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-230  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-321.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-244  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-322.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-245  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-323.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-247  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-324.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-246  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-32S.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-250  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-326.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-249  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-327.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-248  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-328.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-229  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-329.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-240  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-330.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  the  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-242  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-331.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-241  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-332.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-238  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  18.  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-333.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  D.C.  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-239;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-334.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  D.C.  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-237;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-335.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  D.C.  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-236;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-336.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  D.C.  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-235;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-337.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  D.C.  Council 
transmitting,  pursuant  to' law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-234;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-338.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-233;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-339.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-232;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-340.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-231:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-341.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-243:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-342.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  listing  GAG  reports  issued  during  the 
month  of  December  1984:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-343.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Service's  1984  report  on  its  accounting 
system  under  the  Federal  Manager's  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-344.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to  con- 
vert the  storage  and  warehousing  function 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville.  FL. 
to  performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-345.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  intention  of  the  Air  Force  to  exclude 
certain  records  from  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-346.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  list- 
ing enlisted  members  and  officers  with  12  to 
18  years  of  submarine  service,  those  entitled 
to  continuous  monthly  submarine  duty  in- 
centive pay:  and  those  with  18  or  more  years 
of  submarine  service,  and  those  entitled  to 
such  incentive  pay:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-347.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  decision  to  convert  64  functions  at  vari- 
ous bases  from  in-house  operation  to  per- 
formance under  contract:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-348.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  study  the  conversion  of  the 
South  Range  Operations,  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  NV.  to  performance  under  contract:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-349.  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
al Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  transpor- 
tation system;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-350.  A  communication  for  the  Chair- 
woman of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-351.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-352.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Board's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-353.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
chairman  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the 


company's  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3S4.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
computer  matching  program.  SSA/State 
and  Federal  agencies  administering  workers' 
compensation  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  (Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-355.  A  communication  from  the  Chief, 
Insurance  and  Debt  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Air  Force  Nonap- 
propriated Fund  Retirement  Plan  for  Civil- 
ian Employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-356.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
summarizing  the  valuation  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  as  of  September  30, 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-357.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  transmitting,  pprsuant  to 
law.  the  Council's  fiscal  year  1983  Annual 
Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-358.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  listing  of  functions  at 
various  locations  intended  to  be  converted 
to  performance  under  contract  during  fiscal 
year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportalton. 

EC-3S9.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reloca- 
tion Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  letter  indicating  the  Commission's  in- 
tention to  establish  a  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-l.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Stan- 
ton County  Public  Power  District  of  Stan- 
ton. Nebraiska,  relating  to  the  Economy  of 
Rural  America  and  other  Farming  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-2.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Veterans  Federation  (Isabela  Chap- 
ter Alicia  Post)  relating  to  S.  blU  200  and 
supporting  its  enactment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-3.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
White  Savannah  Freewill  Baptist  Church 
relating  to  advertisement  of  any  alcoholic 
beverage  on  television  and  radio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

POM-4.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  SUte  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  relating  to  Inter- 
state Cost  Estimate  and  an  IntersUte  Sub- 
stitute Cost  Estimate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-5.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  relating  to  the  Incidents  that  took 
place  at  Cerro  Maravllla  on  July  25th,  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

POM-6.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Niti- 
Jela  of  the  Marshall  Islands  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 


committee  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of 
corruption  made  by  U.S.  Congressman. 
Douglas  Bereuter.  and  report  its  finding  to 
the  Nitljela;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-7.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  State  Association  of  Counties  urging 
Congress  to  review  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Federal- 
State  Task  Force  on  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
on  August  13.  1982  and  to  initiate  breach  of 
trust  of  other  appropriate  legal  action  for 
noncompliance  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

POM-8.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Resoldtion 

Whereas.  The  .  Appalachian  Trail  has 
become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  long  distance  hiking  trails  in  the 
world:  and 

Whereas.  The  Appalachian  Trail  stretches 
nearly  2,100  miles  from  Springer  Mountain. 
Georgia,  to  Mount  Katahdln.  Maine;  and 

Whereas.  The  Appalachian  Trail,  in  pass- 
ing through  Peruisylvania.  follows  a  course 
which  runs  through  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  which  includes  the  Townships  of  Mid- 
dlesex. Monroe.  Silver  Spring  and  South 
Middleton.  in  Cumberland  County:  and 

Whereas,  This  traditional  and  historic 
course  has,  throughout  the  years,  remained 
compatible  with  the  residents,  the  indus- 
tries and  the  fanning  activities  of  the  valley, 
despite  occasional  conjunction  with  public 
roadways  which  have  developed  adjacent  to 
the  trail;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Park  Service  of 
the  United  States  Interior  Department  has 
indicated  a  desire  to  relocate  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  from  its  existing  route  along  the 
public  roads  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  a 
path  located  on  State  lands  and  private 
lands:  and 

Whereas,  The  general  area  accommodat- 
ing the  Appalachian  Trail  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  is  an  interesting  blend  of  rural 
and  urban  life,  served  by  four  major  high- 
ways, including  1-81,  the  Peruisylvania 
Turnpike  and  VS.  Routes  11  and  15.  and  is 
a  thriving  community  which  should  not  be 
limited  In  its  growth  and  development  by 
the  imposition  of  a  legal  barrier  through  its 
heartland:  and 

Whereas,  The  relocation  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  at  places  other  than  its  present 
route  will  be  tantamount  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  public  thoroughfare  which  severs  ex- 
tremely fertile  productive  farmland  and  cre- 
ates a  legal  barrier  between  adjoining  lands; 
and 

Whereas,  The  National  Trails  System  Act 
(Public  Law  90-543.  82  SUt.  919)  provides  in 
section  1246(b)  "that  a  substantial  reloca- 
tion of  the  rights-of-way"  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  shall  be  by  Act  of  Congress:  there- 
fore he  it 

Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly 
memorialize  the  Congress  to  prohibit  legis- 
lation that  would  allow  the  National  Park 
Service  to  substantially  relocate  any  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  within  a  particular 
state  or  commonwealth,  unless  its  CJeneral 
Assembly  has  voted  approval  of  the  reloca- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
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d«nt  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  each  member  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resents a  state  or  a  congressional  district 
through  which  passes  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  to  each  member  from  Pennsylva- 
nia elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

POM-9.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.J.  Res.  16 

Whereas,  the  textile  and  apparel  industry 
is  our  state's  largest  manufacturing  indus- 
try, employing  93.000  Alabamians,  repre- 
senting one-third  of  our  state's  total  manu- 
facturing employment,  and  with  payrolls 
over  one  tnllion  dollars  annually:  and 

Whereas,  the  textile/apparel  manufactur- 
ers contribute  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  growth  and 
success  of  our  state,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  scholarships,  universi- 
ties, technical  schools,  and  for  other  sup- 
port in  the  field  of  education;  and 

Whereas,  the  textile/apparel  Industry  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  our  state  and  its  people,  and  since 
there  have  been  recent  plant  closings  and  a 
loss  of  S,000  Jobs  in  Alabama  due  to  the 
flood  of  imports  which  are  at  record  high 
levels— increasing  56%  over  the  same  period 
in  1983.  and  realizing  for  every  1.000  jobs 
lost  in  textiles/apparels,  an  additional  1.000 
jobs  are  lost  within  a  wide  range  of  busi- 
nesses and  services  as  a  result:  now  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Leoialature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
we  urge  the  President  and  Congressional 
leaders  in  Washington  to  take  proper  action 
to  assure  fair  trade  and  preserve  American 
jobs  in  our  textile/apparel  industry 
throughout  the  nation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  President  Reagan 
and  to  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

POM- 10.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Sylacauga,  Alabama 
relating  to  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries; to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

POM-11.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ok- 
tibbeha Post  No.  13  American  Legion  relat- 
ing to  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-12.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
calling  for  a  halt  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Baha'  in  community  in  Iran;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-13.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  urging 
Congress  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  in 
feeding  the  starving  multitudes  in  Africa 
and  preventing  their  needless  deaths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-14.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Association.  West- 
em  Division,  opposing  any  United  States 
support  for  military  attacks  on  Nicaragua 
and  to  the  use  of  United  States  funds  and/ 
or  personnel  in  such  attacks:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM- 15.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  Council  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  relating  to  United  States  policy 
in  Central  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM- 16.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Olympia  relating  to 
Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


POM- 17.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SENATK  CONCUMtKHT  RCSOLDTION  NO.  948 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  been 
profoundly  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by 
the  abhorrent  conditions  In  Ethiopia,  where 
an  estimated  six  to  ten  million  people  face 
starvation.  Graphic  television  news  reports 
have  brought  the  astounding  reality  of  the 
Ethiopian  famine  to  the  forefront  and 
stirred  the  conscience  of  all  Americans:  and 

Whereas.  Unfortunately  for  the  Ethiopian 
people,  a  good  part  of  the  blame  for  this 
tragic  situation  rests  with  the  dictatorial 
Ethiopian  government  whose  shortsighted 
and  self-serving  policies  have  done  little  to 
alleviate  this  disturbing  situation.  Indeed, 
the  current  regime  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
not  only  untrustworthy  but  also  totally  in- 
capable of  responding  to  the  situation:  and 

Whereas.  The  American  public  and  United 
States  government  have  traditionally  re- 
sponded to  such  crises  with  great  compas- 
sion and  an  outpouring  of  money,  food,  and 
other  aid.  Indeed,  various  charitable  organi- 
zations in  our  nation  have  already  received 
millions  of  dollars  in  donations  from  individ- 
uals, businesaes,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. However,  In  light  of  the  Ethiopian 
government's  obvious  shortcomings  and 
total  failure  to  deal  with  the  situation  we 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Congress  to  marshal 
all  available  resources,  including  air  trans- 
port and  persormel,  to  provide  and  deliver 
emergency  food  aid  directly  to  the  starving 
masses  of  Ethiopia:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  we  hereby 
memorialize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Congress  to 
use  all  available  resources  to  deliver  emer- 
gency food  aid  directly  to  the  starving 
people  of  Ethiopia;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation. 

POM- 18.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire  relating  to  Prayer  In 
Public  Schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM- 19.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion urging  Congress  to  take  positive  steps 
toward  greater  scrutiny  of  the  impact  that 
legislation  wUl  have  on  the  Federal  Court 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-20.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  State  of  Association  of  Counties 
urging  Congress  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Native  Hawaii 
Study  Commission  Report  Volume  II:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-21.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  States  Association  of  Counties 
urging  Congress  to  include  native  Hawailans 
in  the  definition  of  native  American  and 
extend  to  native  Hawaii  eligibility  in  all  pro- 
grams affected  by  such  definition  without 
prejudice:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-22.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hawaii  supporting 
the  programs,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hllo  and  other 
entitles  in  the  County  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-23.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Whatcom    County    Council    declaring    the 


area  a  "nuclear  free  zone:"  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-24.  A  resolution  adapted  by  the 
South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention  oppos- 
ing a  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
can; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  55.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  rejxjrts  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Joseph  Epstein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1990: 

Helen  Frankenthaler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Memt>er  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1990: 

Margaret  Eleanor  HiUls.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  Septemt>er  3.  1990: 

M.  Ray  Kingston,  of  Utah,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1990: 

Talbot  Leland  MacCarthy.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  Septemt>er  3,  1990: 

Lloyd  George  Richards,  of  New  York,  to 
t>e  a  Member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1990: 

James  Nowell  Wood,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990;  and 

Carlos  Mosley.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Meml)er  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Conrunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snofs): 
S.  321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  implement  a  flat  rate 
tax  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  require- 
ments relating  to  nursing  care  provided  by 
certain  hospice  programs  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  medicare  certified  provid- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  nonparty  multlcandidate  political 
committees  in  election  campaigns  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  provide  for  tax  credits  for 
contributions  to  general  election  campaigns 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  facilitate  home  equity 
conversions  through  sale-leaseback  transac- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.   325.   A  bill   to  reduce   tax   rates   in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and  to 
simplify  the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HotxiNGS,  and  Mr.  Pkyor): 
S.  326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  additional 
fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  flexibility  in 
allocation  of  interstate  sut>stitute  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  W. 
Lerch  of  Maryland  and  Harold  J.  Nussbaum. 
Dolores  Murray,  and  Edward  C.  Kennelly  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HECHT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Laxalt,     Mr.     NiCKUES.     and     Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  329.  A  bill  entitled  the  Highway  Speed 
Modification  Act  of  1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bhaskarbhal 
S.  Patel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panivong 
Norindr  and  Panlsouk  Norindr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramzi  Sal- 
lomy  and  Marie  Sallomy:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ghodsi 
Motamen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.    334.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Bobby 
Lochan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ai 
Bae:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Sand- 
strand  and  Inger  Sandstrand;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  337.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  effect  of 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965 
that  require  bilingual  ballots  and  election 
materials:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  consumer  complaints  regarding 
interstate  telephone  toll  service,  to  require 
companies  offering  interstate  telephone  toll 
service  to  notify  consumers  of  changes  in 
rates  and  charges,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBEHIG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER.  Smd  Mr.  GORTOII): 


S.  339.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Rule  of  the 
Shorter  Term  in  the  case  of  computer  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  qualify  the  preapplied 
Insulation  portion  of  exterior  siding  for  the 
residential  energy  credit:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Heplin.  Mrs.  Kassebadm,  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRE.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Melchkr, 

Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  EUoLrroH,  and 

Mr.  Peix): 

S.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552(aM4KF) 

of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  342.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AbdiU  Hafiz 
Tannir;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Chau  Kiok,  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife,  So- 
ledad  Chute,  and  their  child.  Richard  Kiok; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  NabU  Yaldo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  346.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Evelyn  M 
Rachoza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juoici 
ary. 

S.  347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  There 
sa  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
ary. 

S.   348.   A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Akram 
Yousif :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  349.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Doctors  Ben- 
jamin C.  and  Paulita  M.  Mahilum;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  350.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Reginald  Delaney;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.    351.    A    bUl    entitled    'The   American 
Copper  Production   Act  of   1985":   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  B^. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Moyniran, 
and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlting,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  353.  A  bill  to  increase  the  duty  on  im- 
ported copper  by  an  amount  which  offsets 
the  cost  incurred  by  copper  producers  in  the 
United  States  in  meeting  domestic  environ- 
mental requirement*;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURENBERGER): 

S.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  separation  of 
the  Mllle  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
from  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms.    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Andrews, 
Mr.  Baucds,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Cocb.- 
ran,    Mr.    DixoN,    Mr.    Leahy,   Mr. 
Melcher,     Mr.     ExoN,     and     Mr, 
Hefun): 
S.  355.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  operation 
of  the  agricultural  sUbllization  and  conser- 
vation committee  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  MtiRKOW- 
SKI.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  McCujRE,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 


S.  356.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Northwest  Interstate  Compact 
on  Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  357.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Medicare  part 
B  Premiums  Non-smoking  Discount":  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  358.  A  blU  entitled  the  •Part  B  Preven- 
tion Incentive  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medical  dem- 
onstrations In  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
8.  360.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  convey,  without  consideration, 
to  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Commis- 
sion, approximately  160  acres  of  land  within 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  the  Chadron 
State  Park.  Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on 
E!nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.     Cochran.     Mr.     Specter.     Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Helms  >: 
S.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
deduction   for  charitable   contributions   by 
nonltemizers:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
East): 
S.  362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  connection  with  the  project  at 
Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay.  NC  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  363.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  Patri- 
cia McLaughlin:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  364.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shailesh  K. 
Patel  and  Premlata  Patel:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  Es- 
querra.  Theresa  Esquerra.  and  Micheline 
E^uerra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   ABDNOR   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Stappord.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  C?hapee.  Mr. 
D'Amato.   Mr.   Denton.   Mr.   Evans, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr:  Laxalt.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
MiTRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes. Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Trible.   Mr.   Warner.   Mr.   Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Boscrwitz): 
S.  366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps    of    Engineers    to   construct    various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  C:ran 
ston.  Mr.  MiTRKOWsKi,  Mr.  Simpson 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  CThilzs 
Mr.  Stappord,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Do- 
MKNici.     Mr.    Leahy.     Mr.     Duren 
berger.  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  KennE' 
DY.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Johnston 
Mr.  BiTRDicK.  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
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rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  for 
rendering  legal  representation  to  individuals 
claiming  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  in  the  President's 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  a  statement 
of  the  interest  which  accrues  for  each  fiscal 
year  on  outstanding  zero-coupon  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.  369.  A  bill  to  permit  the  enlistment  of  a 
limited   number   of   aliens   in   the   Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Ixvin.     Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Bauctis): 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  make  available  supplemen- 
tal assistance  for  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide emergency  farm  credit  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  373.  A  bill  to  esUblish  competitive  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  establish  fairer  leasing 
procedures  for  onshore  Federal  lands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner.   Mr.   iNotrrE,   Mr.   Laxalt, 
Mr.     Sasser,     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Hecht,   Mr.    Leahy,   Mr.   Johnston, 
Mrs.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Stafford,    Mr. 
Specter,   Mr.   Wilson,    Mr.   Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr.  Hefun): 
S.  374.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations    for    the    U.S.    Travel    and 
Tourism  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Chafee.    Mr.     Rollings,    Mr. 
LocAR,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Nrnnt,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,   Mr.   Stennis,   Mr.   Symms. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Inodye,  and  Mr. 
Denton): 
S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
12,  1985  to  June  16,  1985,  as  "FamUy  Reun- 
ion Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.    QUA'YT^   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lugar,    Mr.    Mattingly,    and    Mr. 
NuNN): 
S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6,  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 12,  1985,  as  "National  Children's  Week  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  April 
27,    1985,    as     "National    Organ    Donation 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Cochran 
(for  himself,  Idr.  Logar,  Mr.  Dttren- 


BERGER.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  TmnuioND. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chaffe,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.    Chiles.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
Johnston.   Mr.   Stennis.   Mr.   Pell, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  NtmN, 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hat- 
field.  Mr.   GOLOWATXR,   Mr.   Levin. 
Mr.    Pryor,    Mrs.    KASSEBAtiM,    Mr. 
Rollings.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
Mattingly)): 
S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10.  1985.  through  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1985,  as  "National  DECA  Week  "; 
considered  and  passed. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S. 
328)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
W.  Lerch  of  Maryland  and  Harold  J.  Nuas- 
baum,  Dolores  Murray,  and  Edward  C.  Ken- 
nelly  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  for  a  report  thereon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  Res.  55.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  for  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished service  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  Res.  57.  Resolution  to  coRunend  Robert 
Ruhl  Simmons  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  United  States  of  America;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 

S.  Res.  58.  Resolution  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  for  exception- 
ally distinguished  service  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  Res.  59.  Resolution  to  commend  Peter 
M.  Sullivan  for  his  able  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  60.  Resolution  commending  Pat- 
rick J.  Griffin  for  his  faithful  and  exempla- 
ry service  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  61.  Resolution  electing  David  J. 
Pratt  as  Secretary  for  the  Minority  of  the 
Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  S-viofs): 

S.  321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  implement  a 

flat  rate  tax  system;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

FLAT  RATE  TAX  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  restructuring  our 
entire  method  of  Federal  income  tax- 


ation, both  for  wage  earners  and  for 
business  income.  The  bill  puts  in  place 
a  modified  flat  tax  system.  All  income 
would  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  of  19 
percent;  it  would  be  taxed  only  once 
and  as  near  the  source  as  possible;  the 
poorest  households  would  pay  no  tax; 
and  the  tax  will  be  simple— the  tax 
return  may  be  able  to  fit  on  a  single 
page. 

This  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
enormous  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the 
American  people  with  our  present 
income  tax  system.  The  present  tax 
code  is  too  complex,  uncertain,  and 
riddled  with  loopholes.  It  is  seen  as 
promoting  economic  inefficiencies  and 
because  of  its  steep  rate  structure,  en- 
courages many  people  to  seek  out  tax 
shelters  or  to  just  plain  cheat  on  their 
taxes.  A  release  on  January  28,  1985, 
by  the  Washington  Post  indicates  that 
63  percent  of  the  American  people 
would  favor  an  alternative  tax  system 
as  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  over  the  present  system.  I'm 
sure  an  even  greater  majority  would 
endorse  the  general  concept  of  a  tax 
reform  that  made  our  tax  system  more 
fair,  easier  to  comply  with,  and  which 
took  a  smaller  bite  out  of  a  person's 
income. 

We  must  return  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  soimd  tax  system 
must  stand:  equity,  efficiency,  and 
simplicity.  My  bill  eliminates  all  tax 
preferences,  deductions  and  credits. 
These  only  lead  to  contempt  and 
abuse  of  the  tax  system.  The  Tax 
Code  should  exist  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing revenue  and  not  to  achieve  results 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
normal  expenditures. 

Constituents  in  my  State  of  Arizona 
have  frequently  and  resoundingly  indi- 
cated their  support  for  major  tax 
reform  at  the  Federal  level.  Simplifica- 
tion and  lower  rates  are  what  they 
demand.  Many  commentators  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  past  year  indicate  that  a 
simmering  tax  revolution  is  brewing. 
To  solve  the  problem  before  it  be- 
comes completely  chaotic  the  Con- 
gress must  seriously  consider  creating 
a  tax  system  based  on  new  more  equi- 
table principles.  I  believe  that  a  modi- 
fied flat  tax  system  is  the  answer. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues such  as  Senators  Bradley. 
Kastem,  Ro-th.  and  Quayle.  who  in 
the  past  have  proposed  tax  reform 
measures  of  their  own.  I  applaud  the 
President  for  instructing  his  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  study  the 
issue  and  propose  a  plan.  However, 
after  reviewing  all  of  the  other  propos- 
als. I  remain  convinced  that  the  tax 
system  embodied  by  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  and  which  is  very 
similar  to  previous  such  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  97th  and  98th  Con- 
gresses, remains  the  best  solution  to 
our  problems  associated  with  taxation. 


My  bill  is  based  on  the  work  of  Drs. 
Robert  Hall  and  Alvin  Rabushka  of 
the  Hoover  Institute  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. They  are  the  authors  of  the 
book  "Low  Tax.  Simple  Tax.  Flat  Tax" 
published  in  1983  that  served  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  the  tax  reform  movement. 
Most  recently,  they  have  authored  a 
new  book  titled  "The  Flat  Tax"  re- 
leased in  January  of  this  year.  Their 
works  reflect  an  outstanding  scholarly 
effort  directed  at  forging  a  workable 
flat  tax  system. 

They  detail  the  problems  of  the 
present  system  and  provide  a  thor- 
ough and  readable  discussion  of  how  a 
flat  tax  might  work.  Although  all  the 
other  reform  proposals  to  a  degree 
achieve  the  ends  of  equity,  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  I  believe  the  Hall-Ra- 
bushka  proposal  as  embodied  by  my 
bill  clearly  stands  out  as  the  simplest 
and  also  the  fairest  of  all  the  propos- 
als. In  all  individual  income  brackets 
by  category,  taxpayers  will  pay  less 
under  my  bill  than  they  pay  under  the 
current  system. 

By  the  same  token,  wealthy  taxpay- 
ers who  take  full  advantage  of  shelter- 
ing opportunities  offered  by  the 
present  law,  will  begin  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  But  with  a  uniform  low 
rate  of  19  percent.  I  honestly  feel  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
will  more  willingly,  and  honestly,  be 
prepared  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
keeping  the  Government  funded.  The 
essence  of  what  a  good  tax  system 
must  contain  was  outlined  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon  years  ago 
in  his  book  "Taxation:  The  People's 
Business": 

The  problem  of  the  Government  is 
to  fix  rates  which  will  bring  in  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  revenue  to  the  Tres- 
sury  and  at  the  same  time  bear  not  too 
heavily  on  the  taxpayer  or  on  business 
enterprises.  A  sound  tax  policy  must 
take  into  consideration  three  factors. 
It  must  produce  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  Government;  it  must  lessen,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  it  must 
also  remove  those  influences  which 
might  retard  the  continued,  steady  de- 
velopment of  business  and  industry  on 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  so  much  of 
our  prosperity  depends. 

Furthermore,  permanent  tax  system 
should  be  designed  not  merely  for  one 
or  two  years  nor  for  effect  it  may  have 
on  any  given  class  of  taxpayers,  but 
should  be  worked  out  with  regard  to 
conditions  over  a  long  period  and  with 
a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  never  viewed  taxation  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  one  class  of  tax- 
payers or  punishing  another.  If  such  a 
point  of  view  ever  controls  our  public 
policy,  the  traditions  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  our  American  civilization, 
will    have    disappeared   and   in   their 


place  we  shall  have  class  legislation 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  The  man 
who  seeks  to  perpetutate  prejudice 
and  class  hatred  is  doing  America  an 
ill  service.  In  attempting  to  promote  or 
defeat  legislation  by  arraying  one  class 
of  taxpayers  against  another,  he 
shows  a  complete  misconception  of 
those  principles  of  equality  on  which 
the  country  was  founded. 

Any  man  of  energy  and  initiative  in 
this  country  can  get  what  he  wants 
out  of  life.  But  when  that  initative  is 
crippled  by  legislation  or  by  a  tax 
system  which  denies  him  the  right  to 
receive  a  reasonable  share  of  his  earn- 
ings, then  he  will  no  longer  exert  him- 
self and  the  coimtry  will  be  deprived 
of  the  energy  on  which  its  continued 
greatness  depends." 

I  believe  that  a  modified  flat  tax 
system,  by  restoring  incentives  and 
closing  present  inequalities  in  the  tax 
law,  is  the  key  to  longterm  economic 
development  and  taxpayer  satisfac- 
tion. 

Reforming  and  simplifying  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  In  national 
policy  throughout  the  1980's.  Wide- 
spread consensus  exists  in  the  White 
House,  the  Congress,  and  around  the 
coimtry  at  large  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  comprehensive  change.  Prominent 
members  in  both  parties  have  put 
forth  bold  tax-restructuring  plans  that 
would  change  the  current  individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes  beyond 
recognition.  Hearings  have  been  held 
before  the  Senate  France  Committee, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  proposals  to  reform  and  simpli- 
fy the  tax  system. 

I  propose  legislation  to  simplify  and 
reform  the  tax  system.  My  plan  puts  a 
19  percent  flat-rate  tax  on  all  income 
after  a  large  personal  allowance.  It 
provides  an  investment  incentive  of  a 
100-percent,  first-year  writeoff.  It  is 
the  most  fair,  efficient,  simple,  and 
workable  plan  on  the  table.  This  plan 
is  based  on  the  work  of  two  Stanford 
University  scholars,  Robert  E.  Hall 
and  Alvin  Rabushka,  who  have  spent 
several  years  developing  the  analysis 
and  details  of  this  plan.  They  have 
published  a  new  book,  "The  Flat  Tax" 
(Hoover  Press,  1985),  that  sets  forth 
the  principles  of  the  flat  tax,  and  ex- 
plains why  this  tax  reform  plan  is 
good  for  America.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation rests  on  serious  academic  schol- 
arship, not  political  expediency  or  the 
claims  of  special  interest  groups. 

EVALUATING  TAX  SYSTEMS 

To  see  why  the  proposal  represents 
sound  national  policy,  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  analyze  alternative  tax 
systems.  Economists  generally  agree 
that  sound  tax  policy  should  aim  at 
certain  goals.  First,  taxes  should  dis- 
tort as  little  as  possible  the  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  interaction  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  market.  Tax  policy 


should  strive  for  neutrality  between 
investment  and  consumption  and 
among  products  and  industries.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  use  its  power  to 
alter  prices  to  favor  any  one  industry 
or  producer.  To  give  but  one  example, 
import  duties  protect  domestic  produc- 
ers from  competition,  penalize  con- 
sumers, and  raise  the  costs  of  imputs 
for  exporters. 

A  tax  is  efficient  if  it  brings  minimal 
price  distortions.  An  efficient  system 
of  taxation  would  collect  money  with- 
out seriously  influencing  individual  de- 
cisions on  how  much  to  work  and  to 
save  and  where  to  invest.  It  would  not 
discourage  people  who  put  In  longer 
hours  to  earn  more  Income.  It  would 
not  reward  borrowing  and  penalize 
savings.  It  would  not  tax  savings 
twice— once  when  the  money  is  earned 
and  again  when  the  money  earns  a 
return.  An  efficient  system  would  not 
be  riddled  with  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions, and  credits  that  direct  money  to 
investments  with  lower  tax  liabilities 
instead  of  to  investments  that  increase 
real  output  at  the  highest  rates  of 
return. 

A  second  important  standard  against 
which  to  evaluate  systems  of  taxation 
is  equity  or  fairness.  Historically, 
equity  has  always  meant  equal  treat- 
ment of  equals.  This  interpretation 
conforms  to  American  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  treatment  before 
the  law.  To  discriminate  among  equal 
classes  of  taxpayers  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, and  generally  regarded  as 
wrong.  So.  for  example,  if  two  families 
earn  identical  incomes,  this  doctrine  of 
equity  would  imply  that  each  should 
contribute  identical  shares  in  taxation. 

A  imlform,  or  proportional,  tax 
meets  the  norm  of  horizontal  equity. 
Every  taxpayer  bears  taxes  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  income.  As  incomes 
double,  triple,  or  grow  tenfold,  tax  ob- 
ligations increase  at  the  same  rate. 

The  advent  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  New  Deal  programs  that  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake  brought  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  concept  of  equity.  Abil- 
ity to  pay,  or  vertical  equity,  was  re- 
garded as  a  hallmark  of  sound  tax 
policy.  In  this  view,  fairness  means 
that  high-income  earners  should  pay 
higher  fractions  of  their  incomes  in 
taxes  than  low-income  earners. 

Under  current  tax  law,  himdreds  of 
legal  loopholes  exist  that  permit  some 
millionaires  to  pay  no  taxes  whatso- 
ever, a  violation  of  the  norm  of  verti- 
cal equity.  Wealthy  investors  can  ex- 
ploit tax  shelters  that  reduce  total 
income  to  a  very  modest  level  of  tax- 
able income.  Application  of  a  pure  ver- 
tical equity  norm  would  preclude  such 
loopholes  to  ensure  that  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  more  do  so. 

Efficiency  and  equity  are  only  two  of 
the  standards  by  which  to  evaluate  tax 
systems.  Yet  another  is  simplicity.  The 
notion  of  simplicity  encompasses  the 
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comprehensibility  of  the  system,  the 
ease  with  which  taxpayers  can  figure 
out  how  much  they  owe.  and  how 
much  time  and  effort  they  have  to  put 
into  filing  their  tax  returns.  It  also  re- 
flects the  extent  to  which  taxpayers 
have  to  consult  expert  counsel  from 
their  lawyers  or  accountants  either  to 
compute  their  taxes  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tax-saving  devices.  The  current 
U.S.  income  tax  system  is  a  nightmare 
of  complexity.  A  truly  simple  system 
would  require  no  more  than  a  post- 
card-sized form  that  all  literate  per- 
sons could  easily  complete. 

The  basic  document  that  governs 
the  Federal  income  tax  is  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  has  been 
amended  by  major  tax-writing  efforts 
in  1964,  1969,  1971.  1976,  1977.  1978, 
1981,  1982,  and  1984.  These  periodic 
amendments  were  not  minor  modifica- 
tions. The  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation issued  a  411-page  document  ex- 
plaining the  changes  embodied  in  the 
1981  act;  they  issued  an  equally  long 
document  for  1982.  Many  of  the 
changes  introduced  new  loopholes  into 
the  code,  and  every  new  loophole  fur- 
ther narrowed  the  tax  base.  The  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  revenue  required 
that  high  tax  rates  be  maintained  on 
the  decreasing  share  of  national 
income  that  remained  subject  to  tax- 
ation, promoting  other  groups  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  preferential  tax 
treatment.  The  number  of  tax-expend- 
iture items  rose  from  50  in  1967  to  104 
in  1981,  at  a  cost  in  lost  tax  revenues 
that  rose  from  $37  billion  to  $229  bU- 
lion. 

In  1982,  the  Tax  Code  contained  109 
tax  subsidy  items,  costing  the  Treas- 
ury $243  billion.  In  just  1  year,  five 
new  items  received  tax  subsidy  status. 
This  annual  increment  in  preferential 
tax  treatment,  at  ever-increasing  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  is  the  postwar  pat- 
tern of  American  tax  legislation.  The 
1984  act  is  estimated  to  run  to  1,000 
pages.  Because  the  tax  system  is  so 
open  for  special  interest  legislation, 
there  are  thousands  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals registered  to  lobby  the  U.S. 
Government  for  preferential  tax 
changes.  Each  group  fights  taxes  that 
hit  its  clients  or  tries  to  secure  new 
benefits  for  them.  EJvery  time  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  Congress  sit 
down  to  work,  millions  of  people  stand 
to  gain  or  lose  billions  of  dollars. 

THI  EFFICIENCY  Of  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

There  are  two  important  dimensions 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  tax 
system.  Mrst,  it  biases  economic  activi- 
ty against  the  most  socially  rewarding 
forms  of  work.  Investment,  and  entre- 
preneurial activity,  thus  reducing 
overall  national  well-being.  Examples 
include  special  treatment  of  owner-oc- 
cupied housing  at  the  expense  of  rent- 
ing, leveraged  investments  stemming 
from  deductibility  of  interest  pay- 
ments, investments  that  warrant  tax 
credits  such  as  solar  energy  devices. 


and  syndicated  art  prints  made  from 
lithographic  plates,  to  name  a  few. 
These  and  other  tax  shelters  play 
havoc  with  efficiency  in  investment. 
Also,  the  very  high  marginal  tax  rates 
in  existence  today  encourage  a  good 
deal  of  outright  cheating  and  under- 
ground economic  activity.  This  is  not 
efficient  for  either  the  private  econo- 
my or  the  collection  of  Federal  re- 
ceipts. 

The  second  dimension  of  this  ineffi- 
ciency is  the  cost  the  current  system 
imposes  on  individual  and  business 
taxpayers  just  to  comply  with  a  com- 
plex set  of  forms  and  instructions,  as 
compared  with,  say,  a  simple,  post- 
card-sized form. 

There  are  a  number  of  broad  distor- 
tions to  overall  economic  efficiency. 
The  chief  villain  is  high  tax  rates. 
Twenty  years  ago,  few  Americans  paid 
high  marginal  tax  rates  on  their 
income.  Today,  millions  of  middle- 
class  Americans  face  high  marginal 
rates  that  were  intended  only  for  the 
very  rich  just  a  short  while  ago. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
in  1961  paid  marginal  rates  in  the  20- 
to  22-percent  range.  10  percent  paid 
from  23  to  31  percent,  and  a  trivial 
number  paid  over  32  percent.  In  1979, 
in  stark  contrast,  45  percent  exceeded 
rates  of  23  percent,  and  18  percent 
paid  at  rates  exceeding  32  percent. 
This  last  category,  all  by  itself,  paid 
well  over  half  of  all  Federal  income 
taxes.  To  be  precise,  the  top  one-quar- 
ter of  Income  earners  pays  about 
three-fourths  of  all  income  taxes,  with 
marginal  tax  rates  ranging  from  30  to 
50  percent.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  they 
pay  so  much  attention  to  sheltering 
income  from  taxation,  a  legal  form  of 
tax  avoidance,  or  to  engaging  In  under- 
ground activities,  an  Illegal  form  of 
tax  evasion. 

The  tax  base  is  less  than  half  of  the 
national  income.  We  got  into  that  situ- 
ation by  granting  selective  relief  in  the 
form  of  preferential  tax  treatment  to 
well  over  a  hundred  special  economic 
activities.  The  Treasury  Department 
exempts  from  taxation  or  gives  tax 
credits  to  a  wide  variety  of  business 
and  personal  investments.  The  tax 
treatment  of  business  activity  is.  in 
effect,  a  haphazard  industrial  policy 
that  biases  business  and  investment 
decisions  against  maximum  economic 
benefit— efficiency— and  for  tax-advan- 
taged treatment. 

When  individuals  and  businesses  ar- 
range their  financial  affairs  and  in- 
vestments on  the  basis  of  tax  advan- 
tages. Instead  of  the  production  of 
more  income,  the  economy  as  a  whole 
suffers.  The  Treasury,  collecting  fewer 
tax  receipts,  suffers  as  well. 

Sheltering  income  has  become  a 
major  Industry,  consuming  an  ever- 
larger  share  of  the  Nation's  top  talent. 
Tax  lawyers  number  some  50,000  to 
60,000,  accountants  who  worry  about 
tax-related  issues  range  from  100.000 


to  200,000  in  number,  and  sellers  of 
tax  shelters  now  surpass  100,000.  Fi- 
nancial planning  is  a  rapidly  growing 
profession.  A  reasonable  estimate 
might  place  at  a  half-million  or  more 
the  number  of  people  who  earn  very 
handsome  livings  from  helping  tax- 
payers cope  with,  take  advantage  of, 
or  circumvent  the  Tax  Code.  Using  a 
conservative  average  figure  of  $50,000 
annual  income  for  members  of  the 
tax-avoidance  profession,  taxpayers 
pay  $25  billion  and  more  to  support 
this  burgeoning  industry.  It  is  jokingly 
said  that  a  massive  simplification  of 
the  Tax  Code  would  create  a  white- 
collar  recession  by  throwing  a  half- 
million  people  out  of  work,  not  to 
mention  costing  the  jobs  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  aid  H&R  Block  and 
other  tax-preparation  firms  on  a  part- 
time  basis  during  tax-filing  season. 

The  economic  loss  from  distortions 
Induced  by  the  Tax  Code  is  a  $100  bil- 
lion dollar  figure.  Direct  tax-avoidance 
costs  come  to  $25  billion  or  more  In 
the  form  of  purchasing  expert  advice. 

A  major  cause  of  the  poor  revenue 
performance  of  the  income  tax  is  tax 
evasion,  which  is  a  polite  word  for 
cheating.  A  flood  of  books  and  articles 
has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years 
trying  to  determine  the  causes  and 
size  of  the  underground  economy.  Es- 
timates of  the  size  of  the  underground 
economy  range  up  to  several  hundred 
billion  dollars. 

Cheating  Is  widespread.  The  IRS  es- 
timates that  tax  evasion  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  $29  billion  In 
1973,  $87  bUlion  in  1981,  and  a  likely 
$120  billion  in  1985.  These  sums  ex- 
clude unreported  income  from  drugs, 
prostitution,  and  gambling,  which  rep- 
resent more  than  another  $10  billion 
lost  in  taxes. 

Where  does  most  cheating  occur? 
Not  among  wage  earners,  for  whom 
the  IRS  estimates  underreporting  at 
less  than  2  percent.  Unreported 
income  from  interest  ran  to  16  per- 
cent, which  explains  why  the  IRS 
tried  so  hard  but  failed,  due  to  heavy 
lobbying  from  the  banking  Industry, 
to  get  legislation  adopted  that  would 
require  banks  to  withhold  a  portion  of 
interest  payments  and  send  those 
funds  directly  to  the  Treasury. 

Unreported  income  from  dividends 
was  16  percent:  from  capital  gains,  22 
percent— which  is  why  brokerage  firms 
must  now  report  every  transaction  on 
a  form  1099  to  the  IRS— from  rents 
and  royalties,  50  percent:  and  from 
self-employment  income,  40  percent. 
For  1981,  reported  Income  in  these  last 
two  categories  came  to  $21  billion  and 
$68.5  billion,  respectively,  which 
means  that  the  Treasury  lost  at  most 
$33.3  billion.  Self-employed  middle- 
and  upper-income  households  cheat  to 
an  Incredible  degree.  The  current 
system  falls  to  collect  almost  half  of 
the  taxes  it  should  from  noncorporate 
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business  income.  This  evidence  con- 
firms that  the  tax  system  is  unfair  to 
wage  earners,  who  cannot  easily  cheat 
when  their  income  comes  solely  from 
wages  and  salaries  on  which  taxes  are 
directly  withheld. 

COMPLIANCE  COSTS 

There  is  yet  one  further  element  of 
inefficiency  in  the  current  income  tax: 
the  cost  to  the  average  American  of 
preparing  his  or  her  annual  income- 
tax  return  above  and  beyond  the  pur- 
chase of  an  accountant's  or  lawyer's 
services.  Federal  reporting  is  a  growing 
and  notorious  burden  for  Individuals 
and  businesses  who  must  comply  with 
the  information  requirements  of  sever- 
al dozen  governmental  agencies.  The 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  determined  that  Federal 
tax  forms  alone  comprise  78  percent  of 
all  Federal  reporting  requirements. 
Excluding  the  time  for  compliance 
with  State  forms  and  the  outlays  on 
professions  assistance,  the  most  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  compliance 
costs  for  the  Federal  income  tax  ex- 
ceeds $10  billion. 

THE  COSTS  OF  INEFFICIENCY 

The  costs  associated  with  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  income  tax  are 
extensive.  Distortions  from  pursuing 
tax-advantaged  investments  in  the 
form  of  lost  output  may  exceed  $100 
billion.  Compliance  costs,  both  in 
filing  and  buying  expert  advice,  exceed 
$35  billion.  Revenue  lost  to  the  Treas- 
ury due  to  evasion  exceeds  $120  bil- 
lion. Considering  that  the  entire  indi- 
vidual and  corporation  taxes  only 
brought  in  about  $350  billion  in  1984, 
these  costs  in  economic  and  fiscal  inef- 
ficiency are  nothing  short  of  phenom- 
enal, and  all  by  themselves  would  war- 
rant, indeed  demand,  a  complete 
reform  of  the  system. 

THE  EQUITY  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  horizontal 
equity,  the  current  Federal  income  tax 
is  a  complete  failure.  By  now  the 
reason  is  obvious.  The  aggressive  tax- 
payer can  select  from  a  shopping  list 
of  lawful  deductions  and  happy— or 
unhappy— circumstances  to  lower  his 
total  income  to  a  much  smaller  adjust- 
ed gross  income  and  a  still  smaller  tax- 
able income.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
people  believe  their  neighbors  do  not 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
Nor  does  this  story  encompass  evasion, 
the  underreporting  of  income  or  exag- 
geration of  deductions,  which  aimual- 
ly  increases  in  volume.  Much  of  the 
hue  and  cry  for  comprehensive  tax 
reform  stems  from  growing  discontent 
over  the  lack  of  horizontal  equity  in 
the  system. 

If  the  U.S.  income  tax  mocks  the 
principle  of  equal  treatment,  how  does 
it  fare  against  the  canon  of  vertical 
equity,  the  view  that  ability  to  pay  is 
the  basis  of  fairness  in  allocating  the 
tax  burden? 

One  problem  with  analyzing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  by  Income 


classes  is  that  the  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals within  any  one  class  can  vary 
over  an  enormous  range.  After  all,  an 
average  is  the  result  of  adding  up  the 
total  within  the  class  and  dividing  by 
the  nimib^r  of  persons  in  the  class.  In 
any  income  class,  some  may  pay  no 
taxes  and  others  may  pay  a  very  high 
share  of  their  income  in  taxes.  Thus, 
although  the  aggregate  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden  by  income  class  dis- 
plays considerable  progressivity,  class- 
based  analysis  masks  the  wide  variety 
of  tax  treatments  different  individuals 
within  any  one  class  experience. 

There  is  yet  a  more  serious  problem: 
the  treatment  of  Income  from  both  in- 
corporated and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses. First,  in  the  individual  income 
tax,  accurate  reporting  of  wage  and 
salary  income  runs  at  98  percent.  For 
self-employed  persons,  it  is  a  much 
lower  60  percent,  and  the  rate  is  a  still 
lower  50  percent  for  rents  and  royal- 
ties. If  all  other  deductions  remain  the 
same,  a  salaried  person  with  the  exact 
same  income  as  a  renter  or  self-em- 
ployed businessman— after  deducting 
the  cost  of  producing  Income— pays 
much  higher  taxes.  Thus,  the  present 
system  is  grossly  unfair  to  wage  earn- 
ers as  compared  to  those  who  receive 
their  income  from  business  activity. 
Indeed,  the  failure  of  business  opera- 
tors to  pay  their  lawful  tax  obligations 
is  one  reason  why  tax  rates  remain  so 
high  and  wage  earners  are  so  heavily 
burdened. 

SIMPLICITY  OP  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXZS 

The  income  tax  took  effect  in  1913 
after  three-fourths  of  the  American 
States  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  first  year,  the  personal  income- 
tax  return,  form  1040.  was  two  pages 
long,  and  the  accompanying  instruc- 
tions flUed  only  two  pages.  Moreover, 
only  0.4  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation had  to  file  a  return.  1983  was 
another  story.  A  complete  form  1040 
booklet  Included  10  separate  schedules 
and  46  pages  of  Instructions  to  assist 
taxpayers  in  preparing  their  returns. 
The  index  to  this  hefty  brochure  con- 
tained 139  entries,  and  the  order  blank 
on  the  inside  rear  cover  listed  an  addi- 
tional 55  forms  and  instructional  book- 
lets that  taxpayers  could  request  by 
mail.  Still  other  forms  and  publica- 
tions are  not  even  listed  In  the  1040 
package. 

Reflecting  this  complexity  is  the 
growth  of  commercial  tax  preparation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  only  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  population  sought  professional 
help  to  complete  their  tax  returns.  By 
1976,  the  figure  reached  45  percent, 
and  it  now  exeeds  50  percent. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended,  contains  thousands  of 
pages  of  tax  regulations.  It  enimier- 
ates  rules,  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and 
exceptions  to  the  exceptions.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  code  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  design  a  simple  tax  form  or  to 


write  clear  easy-to-follow  ir^tructlons 
for  the  filer. 

Some  statistics  on  the  Tax  Code  are 
mind-boggling.  The  entire  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  which  includes 
all  general  and  permanent  laws  In 
force  In  the  United  States,  has  50  dif- 
ferent titles  filling  more  than  180  vol- 
umes. Title  26.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Is  responsible  for  14  of  these  vol- 
umes, of  which  8  are  just  for  the 
income  tax.  Title  26  occupies  14  inches 
of  library  shelf  space.  The  eight  vol- 
umes for  the  income  tax  fill  5,105 
pages.  The  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  amended  some  89  separate 
sections  to  the  Tax  Code.  To  explain 
these  changes,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  published  a 
411-page  booklet.  It  takes  more  than  a 
full-time  job  to  keep  abreast  of 
changes  In  the  law  and  regulations. 

THE  HALL-RABUSHKA  PROPOSAL 

The  Hall-Rabushka  plan  represents 
a  complete  plan  for  a  whole  new  tax 
system.  Their  system  puts  a  uniform 
low  tax  rate  on  a  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  income.  Because  its  base  is  so 
broad,  the  tax  rate  can  be  set  at  19 
percent,  but  still  raises  the  same  reve- 
nue as  the  current  tax  system.  The  tax 
on  individuals  is  fair  and  progressive— 
the  poor  pay  no  tax  at  all,  and  the 
fraction  of  income  that  people  pay  in 
taxes  rises  with  income.  The  system  is 
simple  and  easy  to  understand  and 
comply  with— tax  returns  for  both 
families  and  businesses  are  simple 
enough  to  fit  on  postcards.  And  the 
tax  operates  on  the  consumption-tax 
principle— people  are  taxed  on  what 
they  take  out  of  the  economy,  not 
what  they  put  into  it. 

Their  system  rests  of  a  very  basic  ad- 
ministrative principle:  Income  should 
be  taxed  exactly  once,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  its  source.  This  principle  seems 
obvious  enough,  but  the  tax  system  of 
the  United  States  today  violates  It  re- 
peatedly. Some  kinds  of  income— like 
fringe  benefits— are  never  taxed  at  alL 
Other  kinds,  like  dividends,  are  taxed 
twice.  And  interest  income,  which  is 
supiMised  to  be  taxed  once,  actually  es- 
capes taxation  completely  In  all  too 
many  cases,  where  clever  taxpayers  ar- 
range to  receive  interest  in  a  way  that 
escapes  the  income  tax. 

In  their  plan,  all  income  is  taxed  at 
the  same  rate.  Equality  of  tax  rates  is 
the  crux  of  the  flat-rate  tax.  Its  logic 
Is  much  more  profound  than  just  the 
simplicity  of  calculation  with  a  single 
tax  rate.  Whenever  different  forms  of 
income  face  different  tax  rates  or  dif- 
ferent taxpayers  face  different  tax 
rates,  the  public  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  receive  income 
in  ways  involving  low  rates.  When  the 
tax  system  permits  deductions,  deduc- 
tions will  be  taken  as  often  as  possible 
against  the  income  that  pays  the  high- 
est tax. 
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Limiting  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
poor  is  a  central  principle  of  tax 
reform.  The  current  Federal  tax 
system  avoids  taxing  the  poor,  and  I 
think  it  should  stay  that  way.  But 
again  I  stress  that  exempting  the  poor 
does  not  require  graduated  tax  rates 
that  rise  to  high  levels  for  upper- 
income  families.  Graduated  taxes 
automatically  create  differences 
among  taxpayers  in  tax  rates,  with  all 
the  attendant  opportunities  for  leak- 
age. A  flat  rate,  applied  to  all  income 
above  a  generous  personal  allowance, 
provides  progress!  vity  without  creat- 
ing differences  in  tax  rates. 

Every  tax  system  involves  decisions 
about  taxes  on  the  return  to  saving 
and  on  investment  incentives.  The  cur- 
rent tax  system  involves  an  incredible 
hodgepodge  of  provisions.  As  a  general 
matter,  it  puts  substantial  tax  rates  on 
the  earnings  from  savings.  On  that  ac- 
count, the  economy  is  biased  toward 
too  little  saving  and  too  much  con- 
sumption. But  Congress  has  inserted  a 
number  of  special  provisions  intended 
to  spur  investment  and  offset  the  bias. 
On  the  business  side,  there  is  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  purchases  of 
equipment  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  both  equipment 
and  buildings.  On  the  personal  side, 
savings  placed  in  Keogh  and  IRA  ac- 
counts are  excused  from  double  tax- 
ation: they  are  taxed  only  once,  at  the 
time  that  retirement  benefits  are  paid 
out.  But  the  overall  effect  of  the 
saving-investment  incentives  are 
spotty.  In  our  tax  system,  there  is  a 
single,  coherent  provision  for  taxing 
the  return  to  saving.  All  income  is 
taxed,  but  the  earnings  from  saved 
income  are  not  taxed  further. 

AH  IHTBGRATn)  FLAT  TAX 

The  flat  tax  applies  to  both  busi- 
nesses and  individuals.  Although  the 
system  has  two  separate  tax  forms- 
one  for  business  income  and  the  other 
for  wages  and  salaries — it  is  important 
to  think  of  it  as  an  integrated  system. 
When  I  speak  of  its  virtues,  like  its 
equal  taxation  of  all  types  of  income,  I 
mean  the  system,  not  one  of  its  two 
parts. 

Under  this  system,  all  income  in  the 
country  is  classified  as  either  business 
income  of  wages  and  salaries.  The 
system  is  airtight;  the  taxes  on  both 
types  of  income  are  equal.  The  wage 
tax  has  features  to  make  the  overall 
system  progressive.  The  forms  for 
both  taxes  will  fit  on  postcards.  The 
low  tax  rate  of  19  percent  is  enough  to 
match  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  tax 
system  as  it  existed  in  1984. 

Although  our  business  and  wage- 
salary  taxes  will  replace  the  present 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
business  tax  as  the  replacement  for 
the  corporate  tax  and  the  wage-salary 
tax  as  the  replacement  for  the  person- 
al income  tax.  Many  types  of  business- 
es besides  corporations  will  file  our 


business  tax  form.  Even  within  corpo- 
rations, vastly  more  income  Is  covered 
by  the  business  tax  than  by  today's 
corporate  income  tax. 

THE  INDIVIOOAL  WAGE  TAX 

The  individual  wage  tax  has  a  single 
purpose— to  tax  the  large  fraction  of 
total  income  paid  as  cash  by  employ- 
ers to  workers.  It  is  not  a  tax  system  in 
itself,  but  one  of  two  major  parts  of  a 
complete  system.  The  base  of  the  tax 
is  stated  precisely  and  narrowly  as 
actual  payments  of  wages,  salaries, 
and  pensions.  Pension  contributions 
and  other  fringe  benefits  paid  by  em- 
ployers are  not  counted  as  part  of 
wages.  In  other  words,  the  tax  on  pen- 
sion income  is  paid  when  the  retired 
worker  actually  receives  the  pension, 
not  when  the  employer  sets  aside  the 
money  to  pay  the  future  pension. 

The  tax  return  for  the  wage  tax  is 
almost  self-explanatory.  To  limit  the 
burden  of  the  tax  on  poor  families, 
only  earnings  above  a  personal  allow- 
ance are  taxed.  The  allowance  Is 
$12,600  for  a  family  of  four  in  1985. 
but  would  grow  along  with  the  cost  of 
living  in  later  years.  All  the  taxpayer 
has  to  do  Is  report  total  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  pensions  at  the  top,  compute 
the  personal  allowance  based  on  mari- 
tal status  and  number  of  dependents. 
subtract  the  allowance,  multiply  by  19 
percent  to  computer  the  tax.  take  ac- 
count of  withholding,  and  pay  the  dif- 
ference or  apply  for  a  refund.  For 
about  80  percent  of  the  population, 
filling  out  this  postcard  once  a  year 
would  be  the  only  effort  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Federal  tax  system.  What 
a  change  from  the  many  pages  of 
schedules  filled  out  by  the  typical 
frustrated  taxpayer  today! 

At  a  low  flat  rate  of  19  percent,  the 
individual  wage  tax  would  generate  a 
large  fraction  of  the  revenue  needed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  1983. 
wages,  salaries,  and  private  pensions 
were  about  $1,722  billion.  Personal  al- 
lowance that  would  have  been  deduct- 
ed imder  the  Hall-Rabushka  system 
would  have  been  about  $640  billion 
(this  estimate  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  people  who  would  not  be 
able  to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  the 
allowance  because  their  earnings  were 
below  the  aUowance).  Tax  revenues 
would  have  been  $206  billion.  For  com- 
parison, the  personal  income  tax  pro- 
duced $290  billion  In  revenue  in  1983. 

For  the  80  percent  or  so  of  the  popu- 
lation that  receives  no  business  Income 
directly,  the  individual  wage  tax  will 
be  the  only  tax  to  worry  about.  All  in- 
terest payments  will  be  put  on  an  af- 
tertax basis,  an  aspect  of  the  buisness 
tax  we  will  explain  shortly.  On  the 
other  hand,  deductions  for  business 
expenses  for  people  like  commission 
salesmen  are  permitted,  because  they 
are  among  the  20  percent  who  file  the 
business  tax  return. 

Again,  I  stress  that  the  wage  tax  is 
not  a  complete  Income  tax  on  individ- 


uals. It  taxes  only  wages,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  The  companion  business  tax 
picks  up  all  other  components  of 
income.  Together  they  form  an  air- 
tight tax  system. 

THE  BUSINESS  TAX 

In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  of  the 
business  tax  is  not  to  tax  business. 
Fundamentally,  people  pay  taxes,  not 
businesses.  The  idea  of  the  business 
tax  is  to  collect  the  tax  that  the 
owners  of  a  business  owe  on  the 
income  produced  by  the  business.  Col- 
lecting business  income  tax  at  its 
source  avoids  one  of  the  biggest  causes 
of  leakage  in  the  tax  system  today,  the 
avoidance  and  outright  evasion  of 
imcome  tax  on  Interest  and  dividends. 

Airtight  taxation  of  individual  busi- 
ness income  at  the  source  is  possible 
because  we  already  know  the  tax  rate 
of  all  of  the  owners  of  the  business— it 
is  the  common  flat  rate  paid  by  all 
taxpayers.  If  the  tax  system  had  grad- 
uated rates,  taxation  at  the  source 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  Sup- 
pose there  were  three  or  four  different 
rates,  as  some  modified  flat-rate  pro- 
posals call  for.  Then  the  business 
would  have  to  find  out  the  tax  rate  ap- 
plicable to  each  of  its  owners,  and 
apply  that  rate  to  the  income  pro- 
duced in  the  business  for  that  owner. 
The  form  would  have  at  least  five 
more  lines  for  these  computations. 

But  that  is  only  the  t>eginning  of  the 
problem.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  have  to  audit  a  business  and 
its  owners  together  in  order  to  see 
that  the  owners  were  reporting  the 
correct  tax  rates  to  the  business.  Fur- 
ther, suppose  one  of  the  owners  made 
a  mistake,  and  later  discovered  he  was 
in  a  higher  tax  bracket.  Then  the  busi- 
ness would  have  to  refile  its  tax  form 
to  collect  the  right  tax.  Obviously,  this 
wouldn't  work.  Business  taxes  have  to 
be  collected  from  the  owners,  not  from 
the  source,  if  tax  rates  are  graduated. 
This  is  a  powerful  practical  reason  for 
a  flat-rate  tax. 

The  business  tax  is  a  giant,  compre- 
hensive withholding  tax  on  all  types 
of  Income  other  than  wages,  salaries, 
and  pensions.  It  is  carefully  designed 
to  tax  every  bit  of  income  outside  of 
wages,  but  to  tax  it  only  once.  The 
business  tax  does  not  have  deductions 
for  interest  payments,  dividends,  or 
any  other  tjrpe  of  pa}rment  to  the 
owners  of  the  business.  As  a  result,  all 
income  that  people  receive  from  busi- 
ness activity  has  already  been  taxed. 
Because  it  has  already  extracted  its 
tax.  the  tax  system  need  not  worry 
about  what  happens  to  interest  or  divi- 
dends after  they  leave  the  firm.  The 
resulting  simplification  and  improve- 
ment in  the  tax  system  is  enormous. 

The  tax  would  be  assessed  on  all  the 
income  originating  in  the  business,  but 
it  will  not  tax  any  income  that  origi- 
nates In  other  businesses,  nor  will  it 


tax  the  wages,  salaries,  and  pensions 
paid  to  employees. 

The  business  tax  works  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  All  income  derives  funda- 
mentally from  the  sale  of  the  products 
and  services  produced  by  the  business. 
On  the  top  line  of  the  business  tax 
form  goes  the  gross  sales  of  the  busi- 
ness—its proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all 
of  its  products.  But  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds come  from  the  resale  of  things 
the  firm  purchased;  tax  has  already 
been  paid  on  these  items  because  the 
seller  also  has  to  pay  the  business  tax. 
So  the  firm  can  deduct  the  cost  of  all 
the  goods,  materials,  and  services  it 
purchases  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  product  it  sells.  In  addition,  it  can 
deduct  its  wages,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions, for  the  taxes  on  these  will  be 
paid  by  the  people  receiving  them, 
under  our  wage  tax.  Finally,  the  busi- 
ness can  deduct  all  its  outlays  for 
plant,  equipment,  and  land.  A  little 
later,  I  will  explain  why  this  invest- 
ment incentive  is  just  the  right  one. 

Everything  left  from  this  calculation 
is  the  income  originating  in  the  firm, 
and  is  taxed  at  the  flat  rate  of  19  per- 
cent. In  most  American  businesses,  a 
lot  is  left,  and  the  revenue  from  the 
business  tax  is  substantial.  Many  de- 
ductions allowed  to  businesses  under 
current  laws  are  eliminated  in  the 
Hall-Rabushka  plan,  including  interest 
payments  and  fringe  benefits.  But  the 
exclusion  of  these  deductions  is  not  an 
arbitrary  move  to  increase  the  tax 
base.  In  all  cases,  the  elimination  of 
deductions,  when  combined  with  the 
other  features  of  the  system,  moves 
toward  the  goal  of  taxing  all  income 
once  at  a  common,  low  rate. 

Eliminating  the  deduction  for  inter- 
est paid  by  businesses  is  a  central  part 
of  the  general  plan  to  tax  income  at 
the  source.  It  makes  sense  because  I 
do  not  propose  to  tax  the  interest  re- 
ceipts of  individuals.  The  tax  that  the 
Government  now  hopes  (often  in  vain) 
that  individuals  will  pay  will  assuredly 
be  paid  by  the  business  itself. 

My  bill  sweeps  away  the  whole  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  depreciation  de- 
ductions and  replaces  it  with  some- 
thing more  favorable  for  capital  for- 
mation, an  immediate  100-percent 
first-year  tax  writeoff  of  all  invest- 
ment spending,  also  called  expensing 
of  investment.  The  Hall-Rabushka 
plan  doesn't  deny  depreciation  deduc- 
tions; it  enhances  them. 

Fringe  benefits  are  outside  the  cur- 
rent tax  system  completely,  which 
makes  no  sense.  The  cost  of  fringes  is 
deductible  by  businesses,  but  workers 
are  not  taxed  on  the  value  of  fringes. 
Consequently,  fringes  have  a  big  ad- 
vantage over  cash  wages.  As  taxation 
has  become  heavier  and  heavier, 
fringes  have  become  more  and  more 
important  in  the  total  package  offered 
by  employers  to  workers;  fringes  were 
only  1.2  percent  of  total  compensation 
in  1929,  when  income  taxes  were  unim- 


portant, as  opposed  to  16.4  percent  in 
1983.  The  explosion  of  fringes  is  strict- 
ly an  artifact  of  taxation,  and  fringes 
are  an  economically  inefficient  way  to 
pay  people.  Were  the  tax  system  neu- 
tral, taxing  fringes  at  the  same  rate  as 
cash  wages,  people  would  rather  take 
their  income  in  cash  and  make  their 
own  decisions  about  health  and  life  in- 
surance, country  club  dues,  exercise 
facilities,  and  all  the  other  things  they 
now  get  from  their  employers  without 
much  choice.  Futhermore.  failing  to 
tax  fringes  means  taxes  on  other  types 
of  income  are  all  the  higher.  Bringing 
all  types  of  income  under  the  tax 
system  is  essential  for  low  rates. 

INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

The  high  tax  rates  of  the  current 
tax  system  significantly  impede  cap- 
ital formation.  On  this  point,  almost 
everyone  agrees.  The  Government's 
solution  to  the  problem  has  been  to 
pile  one  special  incentive  on  another, 
creating  a  complex  and  unworkable 
maze  of  regulations  and  tax  forms.  Ex- 
isting investment  incentives  are  ap- 
pallingly uneven  in  their  effect.  Cap- 
ital projects  taking  full  advantage  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  the  deductibility 
of  interest  are  actually  subsidized  by 
the  Government,  not  taxed  at  all.  But 
equity-financed  projects  not  eligible 
for  fast  depreciation  are  taxed  heavily. 
Investment  incentives  severely  distort 
the  flow  of  capital  into  the  most  fa- 
vored areas. 

I  propose  to  start  over  by  throwing 
away  all  of  the  present  incentives  and 
replacing  them  with  a  simple,  ujiiform 
principle— the  total  amount  of  invest- 
ment will  be  treated  as  an  expense  in 
the  year  it  is  made.  The  first  virtue  of 
this  reform  is  simplicity.  The  business 
and  the  Government  need  not  quarrel, 
as  they  do  now.  over  what  is  an  invest- 
ment and  what  is  a  current  expense. 
The  distinction  doesn't  matter  for  the 
tax.  Complicated  depreciation  calcula- 
tions, carrying  over  from  1  year  to  the 
next  and  driving  the  small  business 
owner  to  distraction,  and  the  cost  of 
professional  tax  assistance,  will  vanish 
from  the  tax  form.  The  even  more 
complicated  provisions  for  recapturing 
depreciation  when  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment or  a  building  is  sold  will  vanish 
as  well,  to  everyone's  relief.  All  the 
complexities  of  the  investment 
credit— what  investments  are  eligible, 
whether  the  project  lasts  long  enough 
to  earn  the  full  credit,  what  fraction 
of  a  plant  is  actually  equipment  and 
therefore  receives  the  credit,  and  the 
recapture  of  the  credit  when  an  asset 
is  sold— will  disappear  along  with  the 
credit. 

Expensing  of  investment  has  a  much 
deeper  rationale  than  simplicity. 
EX^ery  act  of  investment  in  the  econo- 
my ultimately  traces  back  to  an  act  of 
saving.  Exempting  investment  from 
taxation  Is  the  same  thing  as  exempt- 
ing saving.  A  tax  on  income  with  an 


exemption  for  saving  is  in  effect  a  tax 
on  consumption,  for  consumption  is 
the  difference  between  income  and 
saving.  Consumption  is  what  people 
take  out  of  the  economy;  income  is 
what  people  contribute  to  the  econo- 
my. A  consumption  tax  is  the  exact 
embodiment  of  the  principle  that 
people  should  be  taxed  on  what  they 
take  out.  not  what  they  put  in.  The 
simple  tax.  with  expensing  of  invest- 
ment, is  precisely  a  consumption  tax. 

Expensing  investment  eliminates  the 
double  taxation  of  saving;  this  is  an- 
other way  to  express  the  most  eco- 
nomically significant  feature  of  ex- 
pensing. Under  an  income  tax.  people 
pay  tax  once  when  they  earn  and  save 
and  again  when  the  savings  earn  a 
return.  With  expensing,  the  first  tax  is 
abolished.  Saving  is,  in  effect,  deduct- 
ed in  computing  the  tax.  Later,  the 
return  to  the  saving  is  taxed  through 
the  business  tax.  Although  economists 
have  dreamt  up  a  number  of  other 
ways  to  eliminate  double  taxation  of 
saving  (most  involving  complicated 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  by  indi- 
viduals), the  technique  exploited  in 
the  simple  tax  is  by  far  the  most 
straightforward. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

Capital  gains  on  rental  property, 
plant,  and  equipment  would  be  taxed 
under  the  business  tax.  The  purchase 
price  would  be  deducted  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  the  sale  price  would  be 
taxed  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Every 
owner  of  rental  real  estate  would  be 
required  to  fill  out  the  simple  business 
tax  return. 

Capital  gains  in  the  overall  value  of 
a  successful  firm  will  also  be  taxed 
under  the  new  business  tax  and  should 
not  be  taxed  again  at  the  household 
level.  To  see  this  point,  consider  the 
case  of  the  common  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  value  of  its  stock  in  the 
market  is  the  capitalization  of  its 
future  earnings.  Because  the  owners 
of  the  stock  will  receive  their  earnings 
after  the  corporation  has  paid  the 
business  tax.  that  tax  will  depress  the 
stock's  market  value.  When  the 
market  learns  that  future  earnings  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  previously 
thought,  the  stock  will  rise  in  value 
and  its  owners  will  receive  capital 
gains.  When  the  high  earnings  materi- 
alize in  the  future,  they  will  be  corre- 
spondingly taxed.  To  tax  the  immedi- 
ate capital  gains  of  business  income  at 
the  source,  capital  gains  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxation  at  the  household 
level. 

Another  way  to  see  that  capital 
gains  should  not  be  taxed  separately 
under  the  flat  tax  is  to  look  at  the  na- 
tional income  accounts.  Gross  national 
product,  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  the  Nation's  command 
over  resources,  does  not  include  cap- 
ital gains.  The  base  of  the  flat  tax  is 
GNP  minus  investment  and  Govern- 
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ment,  that  is,  consiunption.  To  include 
capital  gains  in  the  flat-tax  base  would 
depart  from  the  principle  that  it  is  a 
tax  on  consumption. 

INTEREST  OEOUCTIONS 

Loss  of  interest  deductions  and 
elimination  of  interest  taxation  are 
two  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  tax  reform.  The  bill  calls  for 
the  parallel  removal  of  interest  deduc- 
tion and  interest  taxation.  If  a  transi- 
tional measure  allows  the  continuation 
of  deductions  for  interest  on  outstand- 
ing debt,  it  should  also  require  the 
continuation  of  taxation  of  that  inter- 
est as  income  of  the  lender.  If  all  de- 
ductions are  completely  matched  with 
taxation  on  the  other  side,  then  a 
transition  provision  to  protect  existing 
interest  deductions  would  have  no 
effect  on  revenue.  In  that  respect,  in- 
terest deductions  are  easier  to  handle 
in  the  transition  than  are  depreciation 
deductions. 

I  propose  a  transitional  measure  pre- 
serving the  interest  deduction.  Any 
borrower  may  choose  to  treat  interest 
payments  as  a  tax  deduction.  If  the 
borrower  so  chooses,  the  lender  must 
treat  the  interest  as  taxable  income. 
But  the  borrower's  deduction  should 
be  only  90  percent  of  his  actual  inter- 
est payment  during  the  year,  while  the 
lender's  taxable  income  should  include 
100  percent  of  the  interest  receipts. 

Under  this  transitional  plan,  borrow- 
ers would  be  protected  for  almost  all 
of  their  existing  deductions.  Someone 
whose  personal  finances  would  become 
untenable  if  the  mortgage-interest  de- 
duction were  suddenly  eliminated  can 
surely  get  through  with  90  percent  of 
his  earlier  deduction. 

STIMULUS  TO  GROWTH 

The  flat  tax  at  a  low.  uniform  rate 
of  19  percent  will  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  economy.  Im- 
proved incentive  to  work  through  in- 
creased take-home  wages  will  stimu- 
late work  effort  and  raise  total  output. 
Rational  investment  incentives  will 
raise  the  overall  level  of  investment 
and  channel  it  into  the  most  produc- 
tive areas.  And  sharply  lower  taxation 
of  entrepreneurial  effort  will  enhance 
this  most  critical  input  to  the  econo- 
my. 

The  great  majority  of  economically 
active  Americans  would  face  improved 
incentives  for  productive  effort  under 
the  simple  tax.  In  1981,  married  tax- 
payers had  marginal  rates  under  18 
percent  only  if  their  taxable  income 
was  less  than  $7,600.  The  majority  of 
families  in  that  year  had  marginal  tax 
rates  of  32  percent  or  higher,  and  just 
16  percent  had  incomes  so  low  or  de- 
ductions so  high  that  their  marginal 
rates  were  below  18  percent.  Even 
these  figures  understate  the  improve- 
ment in  incentives,  because  many  of 
the  couples  taxed  at  low  rates  are  in 
school  or  are  retired.  Only  2  percent  of 
total  gross  income  was  earned  by  cou- 
ples taxed  below  18  percent  on  the 


margin.  Half  of  all  gross  income  was 
taxed  at  marginal  rates  of  37  percent 
or  higher.  The  net  effect  of  equalizing 
marginal  rates  at  19  percent  is  a  dra- 
matic improvement  of  incentives  for 
almost  everyone  who  is  economically 
active. 

An  excellent  series  of  studies  by 
MIT  economist  Jerry  Hausman.  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  a  number  of  professional  journals, 
has  measured  the  potential  stimulus 
to  work  effort  from  tax  reform.  For  a 
flat-rate  plan  quite  similar  to  ours, 
Hausman  projects  an  increase  of  about 
8  percent  in  total  hours  of  work  in  the 
U.S.  economy. 

The  total  annual  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  U.S.  economy 
would  rise  by  about  6  percent,  or 
almost  $240  billion.  That  Is  nearly 
$1,010  per  person. 

CAPITAL  FORMATION 

Economists  are  far  from  agreement 
on  the  impact  of  tax  reform  on  invest- 
ment. As  I  stressed  earlier,  the  exist- 
ing system  puts  heavy  tax  rates  on 
business  income,  even  though  the  net 
revenue  from  the  system  is  small. 
These  rates  seriously  erode  investment 
incentives.  Generous  but  erratic  In- 
vestment provisions  in  the  current  law 
and  lax  enforcement  of  taxes  on  busi- 
ness income  at  the  personal  level,  how- 
ever, combine  to  limit  the  adverse 
impact.  The  current  tax  system  subsi- 
dizes tax-shelter  investments— leased 
equipment,  railway  boxcars,  cable  tele- 
vision, oil  wells,  and  the  like— while  it 
taxes  capital  formation  heavily  if  it 
takes  the  form  of  complete  new  plants. 
The  result  has  been  to  siistaln  capital 
formation  at  reasonably  high  levels, 
especially  since  the  1982  recession,  but 
to  channel  the  investment  into  ineffi- 
cient uses. 

The  flat  tax  has  a  single,  uniform  in- 
centive for  investment  of  all  types- 
businesses  would  treat  all  purchases  of 
capital  equipment  and  buildings  as  ex- 
penses. Allowing  immediate  write-off 
of  investment  Is  considered  the  ideal 
investment  incentive.  A  tax  system 
that  taxes  all  income  evenly  and 
allows  expensing  of  investment  is  a 
tax  on  consumption.  Alan  Auerbach, 
Laurence  Kotlikoff.  and  Jonathan 
Skinner,  working  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  respec- 
tively, estimated  that  the  use  of  a  flat- 
rate  consumption  tax  in  place  of  an 
income  tax  would  raise  the  ratio  of 
capital  stock  to  GNP  from  3.0  to  4.4. 
Other  economists  are  less  optimistic 
that  the  correction  of  the  double  tax- 
ation of  saving  would  provide  the  re- 
sources for  this  large  an  increase  in  in- 
vestment. But  all  would  agree  that 
there  would  be  some  favorable  effect 
on  capital  formation. 

In  terms  of  added  GNP,  the  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  projected  by  Auer- 
bach and  his  coworkers  would  trans- 
late into  12  percent  more  goods  and 
services.  Not  all  of  this  extra  growth 


would  occur  within  the  7-year  span  we 
are  looking  at.  But,  even  allowing  for 
only  partial  attainment  in  7  years  and 
for  a  possible  overstatement  in  their 
work,  it  seems  reasonable  to  predict  a 
2  to  4  percent  increase  in  GNP  on  ac- 
count of  added  capital  formation 
within  7  years. 

INCOMX  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PAIRRSSS 

The  simple  tax  would  not  make  ev- 
eryone better  off  straightaway.  Today, 
heavy  taxation  of  successful  salary 
earners  yields  quite  a  bit  of  revenue, 
pushing  these  people  out  of  their  most 
productive  underiakings  and  diverting 
their  attention  to  tax  avoidance.  Until 
a  response  to  improved  Incentives 
takes  place,  it  is  an  obvious  mathemat- 
ical law  that  lower  taxes  on  some 
people  will  have  to  be  made  up  by 
higher  taxes  on  others.  If  tax  reform 
were  a  zero-sum  process,  giving  relief 
to  some  by  raising  taxes  on  others,  it 
would  be  politically  unlikely  to  occur. 

Revitalization  of  the  economy,  with 
more  income  to  divide  between  the  big 
earners  and  the  rest,  is  the  point  of 
tax  reform.  A  flat  tax,  however,  is  de- 
signed to  be  fair  from  the  start.  It  will 
insulate  the  poor  from  all  taxation.  It 
will  dramatically  limit  the  taxation  of 
wages  and  salaries,  especially  among 
those  who  are  most  successful  and  pro- 
ductive. It  will  pay  for  these  tax  reduc- 
tions by  imposing  on  business  income 
a  sensible  tax  at  a  low  rate,  thus  rais- 
ing the  amount  of  Federal  revenue  col- 
lected from  businesses. 

TAXKS  ON  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

My  comparative  analysis  starts  by 
looking  at  a  comparision  of  the  cur- 
rent tax  and  the  flat  tax  for  families 
who  have  nothing  but  wage  income; 
these  comparisons  are  relevant  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans. 

Here  is  a  comparision  of  the  taxes 
that  would  be  paid  under  the  current 
system  and  under  the  flat-tax  system 
by  a  family  of  four  in  198.5.  This 
family,  like  most,  derives  its  income 
from  earnings.  It  consists  of  two  adults 
and  two  children.  Only  one  of  the 
adults  works,  and  the  family  does  not 
take  a  deduction  for  child-care  ex- 
penses—in 1981.  the  average  child-care 
deduction  was  only  $12.  The  family 
takes  itemized  deductions  equal  to  the 
average  in  its  income  category. 

Cwniiai      nuta 
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The  table  shows  that  people  at  every 
level  of  earnings  will  pay  less  under 
the  flat  wage  tax  than  under  the  cur- 
rent personal  income  tax. 

The  taxation  of  business  income 
under  the  present  system  is  complete- 


ly unsatisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  bur- 
densome tax  rates  imposed  on  business 
income  by  the  combination  of  the  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  taxes,  the 
total  amount  of  tax  collected  on  busi- 
ness income  is  remarkably  small.  In 
1983,  revenue  from  the  corporate 
income  tax  was  only  $44  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  tax  paid  on  all  nonwage 
income  reported  for  the  personal 
income  tax  was  no  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion. Total  revenue  from  business  tax- 
ation was  no  more  than  $74  billion.  By 
contrast,  revenue  from  taxes  on  wages 
under  the  personal  income  tax  was 
$260  billion.  The  average  tax  rate  on 
business  income  was  only  11  percent, 
compared  to  over  15  percent  on  wages. 
Wage  earners  pay  much  heavier  aver- 
age tax  rates  than  do  business  owners. 
The  flat  tax  would  correct  this  fun- 
damental inequity.  The  average  tax 
rate  on  wages  would  be  a  little  under 
12  percent— 19  percent  on  the  margin, 
but  less  on  the  average  because  of  al- 
lowances. The  average  tax  rate  on 
business  income  would  be  exactly  19 
percent.  At  1983  levels,  business  tax 
revenue  would  rise  from  $74  billion 
under  the  present  tax  to  $129  billion 
under  the  flat  tax. 

INTEREST  RATES 

The  simple  tax  would  pull  down  in- 
terest rates  immediately.  High  interest 
rates  today  are  sustained  partly  by  the 
income-tax  deduction  for  interest  paid 
and  the  tax  on  interest  earned.  Much 
of  the  pain  of  high  interest  is  amelio- 
rated by  the  tax  benefit,  and  part  of 
the  income  from  interest  is  taken 
away  by  the  IRS.  Borrowers  tolerate 
high  interest  rates  and  lenders  require 
them.  The  simple  iax  would  permit  no 
deduction  for  interest  paid  and  put  no 
tax  on  interest  received.  Interest  pay- 
ments throughout  the  economy  will  be 
flows  of  after-tax  income,  thanks  to 
taxation  of  business  income  at  the 
source. 

With  the  simple  tax,  borrowers  will 
no  longer  be  so  tolerant  of  interest 
payments,  and  lenders  will  no  longer 
be  concerned  about  taxes.  The  meet- 
ing of  minds  in  the  credit  market, 
where  borrowing  equals  lending,  will 
inevitably  occur  at  a  lower  interest 
rate.  Potentially,  the  fall  could  be 
spectacular.  Much  borrowing  comes 
from  corporations  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, who  face  marginal  tax  rates  of 
46  and  50  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wealthy,  almost  by  definition,  are 
the  big  lenders  in  the  economy.  If 
every  lender  and  every  borrower  were 
in  the  50-percent  bracket,  simple  logic 
shows  that  a  tax  reform  eliminating 
deduction  and  taxation  of  interest 
would  cut  interest  rates  in  half— for 
example,  from  16  to  8  percent.  But  the 
leakage  problem  in  the  United  States 
is  so  great  that  the  actual  drop  in  in- 
terest would  be  far  short  of  this  huge 
potential.  So  much  lending  comes 
through  the  devices  by  which  the  well- 
to-do  get  their  interest  income  under 


low  tax  rates  that  a  drop  of  half  would 
be  impossible.  Lenders  taxed  at  low 
rates  would  be  worse  off  if  taxation 
were  eliminated  but  interest  rates  fell 
by  half.  The  meeting  of  the  minds  in 
an  economy  with  lenders  enjoying  low 
marginal  rates  before  reform  would 
have  to  come  at  an  interest  rate  well 
above  half  the  prereform  level.  But 
the  decline  would  be  at  least  a  fifth- 
say  from  16  percent  to  13  percent. 
Reform  would  bring  a  noticeable  drop 
in  interest  rates. 

HOUSING 

E^reryone  who  hears  about  the 
simple  flat  tax,  with  no  deductions  for 
interest,  worries  about  its  effect  on 
the  housing  market.  Won't  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  deduction  depress  the 
prices  of  existing  houses  and  impover- 
ish the  homeowner  who  can  only 
afford  a  house  because  of  its  interest 
deductions?  Our  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  is  no,  but  we  freely  concede 
that  there  is  a  significant  issue  here. 

I  don't  argue  that  tax  reform  will 
stimulate  the  housing  market.  But  we 
do  feel  that  the  potential  effects  on 
house  prices  are  small— small  enough 
to  t>e  lost  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
volatile  market.  Basically,  reform  has 
two  effects— to  reduce  interest  rates 
and  related  costs  of  funds  (and  so  to 
stimulate  housing  and  other  asset 
markets)  and  to  deny  interest  deduc- 
tions (and  so  to  depress  housing).  To  a 
reasonable  approximation,  these  influ- 
ences will  cancel  each  other  out. 

Transition  proposal  takes  care  of  the 
problem  of  existing  mortgages  without 
compromising  the  principles  of  the 
flat  tax  or  diminishing  its  revenue. 
Homeowners  would  have  the  right  to 
continue  deducting  90  percent  of  their 
mortgage  interest.  Recall  that  the 
bank  would  then  be  required  to  pay 
tax  on  the  interest  it  received,  even 
though  interest  on  new  mortgages 
would  be  untaxed.  Homeowners  could 
expect  to  receive  attractive  proposi- 
tions from  their  banks  to  rewrite  their 
mortgages  at  an  interest  rate  about 
three  percentage  points  lower,  but 
without  tax  deductibility.  E^ren  If 
banks  and  homeowners  could  not  get 
together  to  lower  rates,  the  homeown- 
ers could  still  deduct  90  percent  of 
what  he  deducted  before. 

CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Deduction  of  contributions  to 
worthy  causes  would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  under  our  tax  reform.  Will  the 
Nation  stop  supporting  its  churches, 
hospitals,  museums,  and  opera  compa- 
nies when  the  tax  deduction  disap- 
pears? We  think  not.  But  we  should 
also  be  clear  that  Incentives  matter— 
the  current  tax  system  with  high  mar- 
ginal rates  and  tax  deductions  pro- 
vides inappropriately  high  incentives 
for  some  contributions.  The  immediate 
effect  of  tax  reform  may  be  a  small  de- 
cline in  giving.  Later,  as  the  economy 
surges  forward  under  the  impetus  of 
improved  incentives  for  productive  ac- 


tivity, giving  will  recover  and  likely 
exceed  its  current  levels. 

Of  this,  only  $36  billion  was  deduct- 
ed on  tax  returns.  The  great  bulk  of 
contributions  were  not  even  affected 
by  the  law  permitting  deduction.  We 
can  confidently  expect  the  continu- 
ation of  the  $97  billion  in  contribu- 
tions being  made  today  without  any 
special  tax  benefits.  Further,  the  bulk 
of  contributions  is  made  today  by 
people  in  modest  tax  brackets— less 
than  $14  billion  in  contributions  were 
deducted  in  1981  by  families  with  tax- 
able incomes  over  $35,000.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  important  to  understand 
that  well  over  half  of  all  cash  contri- 
butions go  to  churches,  and  these  gifts 
are  generally  from  the  middle  of  the 
income  distribution. 

The  major  tax  cut  enacted  in  1981— 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act — cut 
marginal  tax  rates  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent  for  the  highest  incomes.  As 
a  result,  major  donors  shifted  from 
spending  30-cent  dollars  to  spending 
50-cent  dollars  for  tax -deductible  gifts. 
In  spite  of  this  major  reduction  in  the 
incentive  to  give,  donations  to  charity 
grew  robustly.  Here  are  the  numbers: 
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Thus,  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  our 
projection  that  contributions  will  not 
decline  when  a  further  diminution  of 
the  tax  incentive  occurs. 

LIFE  IS  A  ig-PERCKNT  WORLD- 

What  would  life  be  like  in  a  world 
with  a  19-percent  flat  tax?  The  most 
important  change  in  our  behavior  is 
that  we  would  spend  our  time  thinking 
at>out  producing  goods  and  services 
and  improving  productivity  instead  of 
remaining  obsessed  with  getting  advice 
on  how  to  exploit  tax-advantaged  op- 
portunities. With  50-percent  top  mar- 
ginal rates,  many  high-income  people 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  reveal 
any  significant  income  to  the  IRS. 
They  put  great  effort  into  reducing 
taxable  income  by  investing  in  tax 
shelters  and  diverting  their  incomes  to 
tax-free  destinations.  Indeed,  at  50 
cents  on  the  dollar,  dishonesty  is  very 
lucrative.  At  19  percent,  most  people 
would  relax.  Evasion  and  avoidance 
are  far  less  profitable  at  19  percent 
than  at  50  percent.  Conversely,  keep- 
ing 81  cents  of  every  additional  dollar 
of  income  is  a  true  stimulus  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible.  With  taxes  taking 
no  more  than  19  cents  from  each  addi- 
tional dollar  at  every  income  level, 
most  people  will  pursue  those  econom- 
ic  activities  that   bring   the   highest 
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return  and  the  most  satisfaction, 
rather  than  the  ones  that  minimize 
taxable  income. 

Think  of  the  everyday  kinds  of  deci- 
sions most  people  make  that  are  gov- 
erned by  a  steeply  graduated  tax-rate 
structure.  Reducing  the  Government's 
contribution  to  business  lunches  from 
50  to  19  cents  will  restrict  the  spend- 
ing of  dining  dollars  to  absolutely  es- 
sential business  activity.  Tickets  for 
box  seats  at  baseball  stadiums,  club 
memberships,  business  travel,  compa- 
ny cars,  and  a  host  of  other  business 
outlays  that  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated firms  regularly  purchase, 
would  now  cost  the  owners  of  that 
business  81  cents  of  after-tax  income, 
rather  than  the  current  50  cents.  Busi- 
ness would  be  expected  to  run  a  tight- 
er ship  with  the  much  higher  returns 
that  a  19-percent  rate  affords  over  cur- 
rent high  rates. 

At  the  level  of  the  individual  house- 
hold, toward  which  so  many  tax  shel- 
ters are  directed,  cutting  the  top  rate 
from  50  to  19  percent  will  virtually 
make  all  shelters  uneconomic.  Com- 
bined with  the  loss  of  the  current  in- 
terest deduction,  no  investment  deci- 
sion would  ever  be  governed  by  tax 
considerations. 

Those  who  believe  that  life  would 
grind  to  a  halt  with  the  loss  of  deduc- 
tions for  interest  and  charitable  con- 
tributions, or  that  Investors  heavily  le- 
veraged into  shelters  would  suffer 
enormous  losses,  need  to  consider  how 
they  would  alter  their  lives  the  morn- 
ing the  flat  tax  took  effect.  They 
would  fire  their  lawyers  and  account- 
ants and  tear  up  all  of  their  tax-shel- 
ter brochures.  Instead,  they  would 
seek  advice  and  information  on  sound 
economic  investments.  A  half  million 
of  the  Nation's  brightest  people  would 
change  their  professions  into  meaning- 
ful, productive  work,  away  from  sell- 
ing tax  advice  and  shelters.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  would  no  longer  carry 
ads  touting  oil,  gas,  cattle,  energy,  real 
estate,  and  other  shelters.  As  real  in- 
comes rose,  people's  charitable  pro- 
pensities would  keep  pace— remember 
that  most  charitable  giving  today  is 
after-tax  dollars,  not  declared  deduc- 
tions. 

Perhaps  most  important,  for  the  or- 
dinary working  American,  the  19-per- 
cent world  would  abolish  the  annual 
nightmare  of  tax-return  preparation 
in  April.  Both  forms  1  and  2  could  be 
filled  out  in  a  few  minutes  on  the  basis 
of  records  that  everyone  keeps 
anyway. 

SUMMAST 

A  good  tax  system  is  efficient,  equi- 
table, and  simple.  The  progressive  flat- 
rate  tax  allows  investment  and  other 
resources  to  flow  to  where  they  yield 
the  highest  return,  thus  meeting  the 
test  of  maximizing  overall  economic 
efficiency.  Business  decisions  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  pretax  returns, 
not  tax  considerations;  nor  would  any 


system  of  graduated  rates  penalize 
overtime,  marriage,  second  jobs,  thrift, 
or  risk-taking.  The  Hall-Rabushka 
plan  eliminates  double  taxation,  abol- 
ishes the  capital  gains  tax,  and  re- 
places the  complex  depreciation  sched- 
ules with  100  percent  write  off  of  all 
investment  spending  in  the  year  it 
occurs.  It  is,  thus,  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion, providing  maximum  encourage- 
ment to  investment  and  savings,  the 
foundation  of  economic  growth.  Every- 
one would  get  to  keep  81  cents  of  each 
additional  dollar,  however  few  or 
many.  In  the  same  vein,  the  Hall-Ra- 
bushka plan  meets  the  test  of  efficient 
revenue  collection.  Taxpayers  would 
minimize  their  preparation  time  and 
costs,  and  the  Treasury  would  finally 
get  a  handle  on  tax  shelters  and  the 
growing  incidence  of  evasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of 
1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subtitle  A— Income  Taxes 
"Chapter  1.  Computation  of  taxable  income. 
"Chapter  2.  Determination  of  tax  liability. 
"Chapter  3.  Exempt  organizations. 
"Chapter  4.  Withholding. 

"CHAPTER  I-COMPUTATION  OP 
TAXABLE  INCOME 
"Sec.  101.  Compensation  defined. 
"Sec.  102.  Business  receipts  defined. 
"Sec.  103.  Cost  of  business  inputs  defined. 
"Sec.  104.  Cost  of  capital  equipment,  struc- 
tures, and  land  defined. 
"Sec.  105.  Business  taxable  income  defined. 

-SEC.  I«l.  COMPENSATION  DEFINED. 

"(a)  In  GENERAL.— Compensation  means  all 
cash  amounts  paid  by  an  employer  or  re- 
ceived by  an  employee,  including  wages,  sal- 
aries, pensions,  bonuses,  prizes,  and  awards. 

"(b)  Certain  Items  Included.— Compensa- 
tion Includes— 

"(1)  the  cash  equivalent  of  any  financial 
instriiment  conveyed  to  an  employee,  meas- 
ured as  market  value  at  the  time  of  convey- 
ance: and 

"(2)  workman's  compensation  and  other 
payments  for  injuries  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  damages. 

"(c)  Certain  Items  Excluded.— Compensa- 
tion excludes— 

"(1)  reimbursements  to  employees  by  em- 
ployers for  business  expenses  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  in  connection  with  performance  by 
him  or  her  of  services  as  an  employee; 

"(2)  goods  and  services  provided  to  em- 
ployees by  employers,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  medical  benefits,  insurance,  meals, 
housing,  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
fringe  benefits:  and 

"(3)  wages,  salaries,  and  other  payments 
for  services  performed  outside  the  United 
States. 

-SEC.  102.  BL'SINESS  RECEIPTS  DEFINED. 

"Business  receipts  are  the  receipts  of  a 
business  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  produced  In  or  passing 
through  the  United  States.  Business  re- 
ceipts include— 


"(I)  gross  revenue,  excluding  sales  and 
excise  taxes,  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
goods  and  services: 

"(2)  fees,  commissions,  and  similar  re- 
ceipts, if  not  reported  as  compensation; 

"(3)  gross  rents: 

'(4)  royalties: 

"(5)  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  land; 

"(6)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
plant,  equipment,  or  land  provided  to  its 
owners  or  employees: 

"(7)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
and  equipment  delivered  from  the  United 
States  to  points  outside  the  United  States,  If 
not  Included  in  sales:  and 

"(8)  the  market  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  depositors,  insurance  policy- 
holders, and  others  with  a  financial  claim 
upon  the  business,  if  not  included  in  sales. 

-8EC.  IM.  COST  OF  BUSINESS  INPITS  DEFINED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  cost  of  business 
inputs  Is  the  cost  of  purchases  of  goods, 
services,  and  materials  required  for  business 
purposes. 

"(b>  Certain  Items  Included.— The  cost  of 
business  inputs  includes— 

"(1)  the  actual  amount  paid  for  goods, 
services,  and  materials,  whether  or  not 
resold  during  the  year; 

"(2)  the  market  value  of  business  Inputs 
brought  Into  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  the  actual  cost,  If  reasonable,  of 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

"(c)  Certain  Items  Exclitded.— The  cost 
of  business  inputs  excludes  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  provided  to  employees  or 
owners,  unless  these  are  included  In  busi- 
ness receipts. 

"SEC  IM.  COST  OF  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT.  STRUC- 
TURES. AND  LAND  DEHNED. 

"The  cost  of  capital  equipment,  struc- 
tures, and  land  includes  any  purchases  of 
these  items  for  business  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  equipment  brought  Into  the  United 
States,  the  cost  Is  the  market  value  at  time 
of  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

-SEC.  lOS.  BUSINESS  TAXABLE  INCOME  DEFINED. 

"Business  taxable  Income  is  business  re- 
ceipts less  the  cost  of  business  Inputs,  less 
compensation  paid  to  employees,  and  less 
the  cost  of  capital  equipment,  structures, 
and  land. 

■CHAPTER  2— DETERMINA-nON  OP 
TAX  LIABILITY 

"Sec.  201.  Personal  allowances. 
"Sec.  202.  Compensation  tax. 
"Sec.  203.  Business  tax. 

-SEC  20L  PERSONAL  ALLOWANCES. 

■'(a)  In  General.— Por  the  year  1985,  per- 
sonal allowances  are— 

"(1)  Por  married  taxpayers  filing  Jointly, 
$9,000.  A  taxpayer  is  considered  married  if 
he  was  married  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  his 
spouse  died  during  the  year. 

"(2)  Por  heads  of  households.  $8,000.  A 
taxpayer  is  a  head  of  a  household  If  he  is 
not  married,  and  maintains  as  his  home  a 
household  which  Is  the  principal  home  of  a 
dependent  son.  stepson,  daughter,  step- 
daughter, mother,  or  father  of  the  taxpay- 
er, and  the  taxpayer  provides  more  than 
half  the  support  for  the  dependent. 

"(3)  Por  single  taxpayers.  $4,500. 

"(4)  Por  each  dependent,  $1,800.  A  de- 
pendent is  a  son.  stepson,  daughter,  step- 
daughter, mother,  or  father  of  the  taxpay- 
er, for  whom  the  taxpayer  provides  more 
than  half  support. 

"(b)  Adjustments.— Each  year,  personal 
allowances  rise  by  the  proportional  Increase 


from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

■sec.  mi.  COMPENSATION  TAX. 

"Each  individual  employed  at  any  time 
during  the  year  will  pay  a  tax  of  19  percent 
of  his  compensation  less  his  personal  allow- 
ance, or  no  tax  If  his  compensation  is  less 
than  has  personal  allowance. 

"SEC  2M  Bl  SINESS  TAX. 

"(a)  Business  Defined.- Each  sole  propri- 
etorship, partnership,  and  corporation  con- 
stitutes a  business.  Any  organization  or  Indi- 
vidual not  specifically  exempt  under  chap- 
ter 3,  with  business  receipts,  is  a  business. 

(b)  Computation  or  Tax.— Each  business 
will  pay  a  tax  of  19  percent  of  its  business 
taxable  income,  or  zero  if  business  taxable 
income  is  negative. 

"(c)  Piling  Units.— A  business  may  file 
any  number  of  business  tax  returns  for  its 
various  subsidiaries  or  other  units,  provided 
that  all  business  receipts  are  reported  in  the 
aggregate,  and  provided  that  each  expendi- 
ture for  business  Inputs  Is  reported  on  no 
more  than  one  return. 

"(d)  Carry-forward  of  Losses.— When 
business  taxable  income  is  negative,  the 
negative  amount  may  be  used  to  offset  posi- 
tive taxes  In  future  years.  The  amount  car- 
ried forward  from  one  year  to  the  next  Is 
augmented  according  to  an  Interest  rate 
equal  to  the  average  dally  yield  on  3-month 
Treasury  Bills  during  the  first  year.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  or  the  duration  of 
the  carry -forward. 

"CHAPTER  3-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 
"Sec.  301.  Exempt  organizations. 

-SEC.  301.  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"Organizations  exempt  from  the  business 
t&x  &r€-~- 

"(1)  state  and  local  govemmenU.  and 
their  subsidiary  units:  and 

"(2)  educational,  religious,  charitable, 
philanthropic,  cultural,  and  community 
service  organizations  that  do  not  return 
income  to  individual  or  corporate  owners. 

"CHAPTER  4— WITHHOLDING 
"SEC.  401.  Withholding. 

•SEC  401.  WITHHOLDING 

Each  employer,  including  exempt  organi- 
zations, will  withhold  from  the  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  pensions  of  its  employees,  and 
remit  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  an 
amount  computed  as  follows:  19  percent  of 
the  excess  of  compensation  in  each  pay 
period  over  the  employee's  annual  personal 
allowance,  prorated  for  the  length  of  the 
pay  period.  Every  employee  will  receive  a 
credit  against  tax  for  the  amount  with- 
held.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1985. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the 
requirements  relating  to  nursing  care 
provided  by  certain  hospice  programs 
through  arrangements  with  other 
medicare  certified  providers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

NURSING  CARE  PROVIDED  BY  CERTAIN  HOSPICE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
allow  more  hospices  to  subcontract  for 
nursing  services  and  participate  in  the 
Medicare  program. 
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As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Congress  adopted  Medicare  coverage 
of  hospice  services  in  TEFRA.  As  a 
result,  terminally  ill  Medicare  patients 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  live  most 
of  their  last  months  in  the  home  with 
necessary  medical  support  services. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
effort  to  prevent  abtise  of  the  new 
benefit  and  to  ensure  quality  care,  we 
created  a  situation  that  makes  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  hos- 
pices to  serve  Medicare  patients.  Spe- 
cifically. Congress  required  that  a  hos- 
pice must  routinely  provide  substan- 
tially all  of  four  specific  core  services, 
including  nursing,  medical,  social,  phy- 
sician, and  counseling  services,  to  qual- 
ify for  Medicare  coverage.  We  have 
provided  coverage  for  a  service  many 
people  will  never  benefit  from— not  be- 
cause they  are  ineligible,  but  because 
too  few  hospices  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  criteria  the  law  mandates.  In 
effect,  we  have  rendered  the  hospice 
l)enefit  virtually  nonexistent  in  many 
areas. 

First,  the  requirements  pose  severe 
problems  in  rural  and  underserved 
areas  where  medical  resources  are 
lacking.  Limited  manpower  and  limit- 
ed capital  make  subcontracting  vital  to 
the  existence  of  hospices  in  these 
areas. 

Second,  many  small-  and  middle- 
sized  hospices,  regardless  of  location, 
simply  cannot  afford  the  lalwr  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  directly  hiring 
the  necessary  professionals. 

Third,  many  hospital-based  hospices 
now  provide  the  home  care  component 
of  their  service  through  certified 
home  health  agencies.  Without  the 
flexibility  of  subcontracting,  many 
hospitals  may  forgo  a  hospice  program 
or  create  new  home  health  programs 
of  their  own,  in  areas  where  more 
than  enough  already  exist.  This  is 
simply  not  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  hospices  were  built 
around  a  coalition  model  which  draws 
on  many  community  resources.  They 
bring  together  hospitals,  physicians, 
home  health  agencies,  medical  social 
workers,  counselors,  and  volunteers  to 
care  and  comfort  the  terminally  111. 
The  current  core  services  requirement 
directly  undermines  the  concept  of 
hospices  and  causes  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  services. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  more 
than  half  of  the  hospital-based  hos- 
pices studied  In  the  Federal  hospice 
demonstration  program  contract  out 
for  services.  Many  freestanding  hos- 
pices continue  to  contract  out  as  well. 
While  many  hospices  do  exist  In  spite 
of  the  strict  regulations,  they  forfeit 
Medicare  certification.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  legislation  providing 
Medicare  coverage  of  hospice  benefits. 
I  believe  we  must  act  to  ensure  that 
Medicare  benefits  are  provided  as  Con- 
gress Intended. 

Last  year,  we  did  make  some  head- 
way In  relaxing  the  core  service  re- 


quirements. Under  provisions  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
now  waive  the  nursing  care  core  serv- 
ice requirements  for  hospices  located 
in  rural  areas,  provided  that  the  hos- 
pice was  In  operation  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1983,  and  that  It  made  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  hire  its  own  nurses. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  are  still 
many  hospices  that  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  onerous  requirements  for 
Medicare  coverage. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
will  allow  hospices  in  rural  areas  and 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  to 
contract  out  for  nursing  services.  This 
bUl  also  win  allow  hospices  certified 
and  in  existence  before  January  1, 
1985,  to  benefit  from  contracting  out. 
To  ensure  quality  care,  the  bill  also 
adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  sub- 
contractees  be  Medicare  certified,  li- 
censed, or  State  certified  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985— If  the  applicable  State  has 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  operation  of 
hospice  services  while  It  upholds  the 
standards  of  care.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  this  effort  to  help 
make  hospice  care  a  viable  option  for 
all  those  in  need. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
contributions  by  nonparty  multlcandl- 
date  political  committees  In  election 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  pro- 
vide for  tax  credits  for  contributions 
to  general  election  campaigns  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmiri  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facilitate 
home  equity  conversions  through  sale- 
leaseback  transactions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  325.  A  bill  to  reduce  tax  rates  in  a 
manner  that  Is  fair  to  all  taxpayers, 
and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by  elimi- 
nating most  credits,  deductions,  and 
exclusions;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

FAIR  AND  SIMPLE  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  Fair 
and  Simple  Tax  Act.  This  bUl— with 
minor  changes— Is  the  same  as  the  bill 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  and  I  Intro- 
duced last  year. 

Our  plan— which  provides  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  with  a  better  system— 
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calls  for  a  broadened  tax  base,  a  single 
low-tax  rate,  and  the  essential  deduc- 
tions that  most  itemizing  taxpayers 
take. 

Our  counterparts  in  the  tax  reform 
movement— Senator  Bradley  and  Con- 
gressman Gephardt— are  also  reintro- 
ducing their  legislation  today.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  very  important 
event,  because  it  shows  that  the  bipar- 
tisan spirit  of  tax  reform  is  very  much 
alive  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

And,  as  almost  everyone  knows,  the 
administration  has  also  come  up  with 
a  plan  for  tax  reform,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  prospect  for  some 
kind  of  tripartisan  tax  reform  measure 
is  very  likely  this  session. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  excited 
about  this,  because  it's  about  time  the 
American  people  got  a  break  from  the 
maze  of  tax  laws,  regulations,  and  in- 
terpretations of  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Did  you  know,  for  example: 
That  nearly  36  million— or  40  per- 
cent—American taxpayers  seek  profes- 
sional help  when  filing  their  tax  re- 
turns? That  there  are  over  5,105  pages 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
about  10,000  pages  of  IRS  interpreta- 
tions of  that  code?  This  has  got  to 
stop. 

The  American  people  deserve  a 
break  from  a  Tax  Code  that's  nothing 
more  than  a  maze  of  complexity.  The 
Kemp-Kasten  Fair  and  Simple  Tax 
does  just  that. 

PAST  is  fair  in  the  sense  that  every- 
one will  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax. 
Under  today's  tax  system,  two 
people— or  businesses — can  pay  very 
different  rates— and  amounts — of  tax. 
This  depends  on  the  source  of  the 
income,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  to 
take  sidvantages  of  preferences  in  the 
Tax  Code. 

The  tax  system  also  needs  to  be 
simple.  In  our  bill,  we  make  the  tax 
rules  simple.  Currently  there  are  dif- 
ferent rules  for  different  people. 
People  earning  wage  and  salary 
income  are  treated  differently  from 
those  earning  investment  income. 
What  we  need  is  a  common  set  of  rules 
so  that  everyone  understands  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  are  two  or 
three  proposals  based  on  a  similar  con- 
cept—like tax  reform— it's  very  easy  to 
focus  on  the  differences  between 
them.  It's  very  true  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  leading  tax 
reform  proposals,  but  there  are  also 
many  more  similarities.  And,  the  simi- 
larities are  far  more  important  than 
the  differences. 

All  three  bills  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  in  an  effort  to  provide  incentives 
for  work,  saving,  and  investment,  and, 
to  provide  a  disincentive  for  tax  avoid- 
ance. The  plans  also  broaden  the  tax 
base,  so  that  they  will  be  revenue  neu- 
tral. 

Under  the  current  tax  system.  Con- 
gress continually  passes  laws  which,  in 


one  way  or  another  exclude  large 
amounts  of  income  from  the  tax  base. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  specific  interest  groups,  but 
the  result  is  to  force  higher  tax  rates 
on  everyone  else  just  for  the  Treasury 
to  break  even.  And,  as  tax  rates  rise,  so 
does  the  incentive  to  avoid  paying 
taxes— through  deductions,  credits  and 
exclusions  and  blatant  evasion.  Tax 
reform  will  put  a  stop  to  this. 

All  three  bills  are  concerned  with 
protecting  lower  income  Americans 
from  taxation.  Under  current  tax  law, 
the  average  family  of  four  begins 
paying  tax  on  $8,936  of  income.  This  is 
far  t)elow  the  official  U.S.  poverty 
level  of  $11,000.  Under  all  three  plans 
the  tax  threshold  is  above  the  poverty 
level,  although  PAST  is  the  most  gen- 
erous with  the  tax  threshold  at 
$14,375. 

All  three  bills  provide  a  simpler  tax 
system. 

All  three  bills  are  revenue  neutral— 
at  least  in  the  first  year.  And,  all  three 
bills  are  designed  to  be  revenue  neu- 
tral by  income  distribution.  In  other 
words,  no  taxpayer  will  pay  more  to 
the  Treasury  than  they  do  now. 

Tax  reform  is  not  an  excuse  for  a 
tax  increase.  The  Republican  platform 
makes  this  clear— and  so  do  the  lead- 
ing tax  reform  proposals. 

Unlike  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  and  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  this  next 
tax  bill  won't  call  for  revenue  en- 
hancement. It  won't  take  away  impor- 
tant deductions,  exclusions,  and  cred- 
its, and  give  taxpayers  nothing  in 
retiuTi. 

The  point  of  this  year's  exercise  is  to 
broaden  the  tax  base  in  order  to  pro- 
vide lower  tax  rates.  The  benefits  from 
tax  reform  are  significant.  It  provides 
American  businesses  with  a  "level 
playing  field"  for  investment  decisions 
and  Incentives  for  saving,  investment, 
risk  taking,  and  economic  growth.  As 
the  economy  grows— both  businesses 
and  jobs— more  revenue  will  flow  into 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
thing  about  tax  reform  in  the  short 
run.  most  people— business  and  Indi- 
viduals—have something  to  gain  from 
tax  reform.  In  the  long  run.  everyone 
gains  a  great  deal  from  it.  The  trick  is 
to  get  people  to  look  beyond  the  loss 
of  a  particular  deduction,  exclusion,  or 
credit,  and  to  instead  focus  on  the 
total  effect  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  fair  and  simple 
tax  plan  is  a  change  for  the  better. 
The  plan  offers  the  best  features  of  a 
flat  tax  system— a  simple  low  tax  rate 
applied  to  all  taxpayers— with  special 
provisions  for  wageeamers.  families 
with  children,  savers,  and  homeown- 
ers. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  brief  description 
of  the  plan. 


The  KempKasten  "Fair  AifD  Simple  Tax" 
[FASTJ 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

After  deducting  generous  personal  allow- 
ances and  employment  Income  exclusion,  all 
taxable  Income  Is  taxed  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
24%: 

Kemp-Kasten  eliminates  most  deductions, 
credits,  exemptions,  exclusions  except: 

Personal  allowances: 

Personal  exemption  doubled  to  $2,000  for 
each  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependent  below 
age  19. 

Extra  $2,000  exemption  for  elderly,  blind 
and  disabled. 

Zero- bracket  amounts  (standard  deduc- 
tion) of  $2,600  single.  $2,700  head  of  house- 
hold. $3,300  Joint. 

Indexes  for  inflation  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, zero-bracket  amounts,  earned  income 
credit. 

New  exclusion  for  earned  and  unearned 
Income: 

Elxcludes  20%  of  gross  wage,  salary,  and 
self -employment  income  up  to  Social  Securi- 
ty wage  base  ($41,700  In  1986.  and  Indexed 
by  law):  phased  out  to  result  In  a  maximum 
effective  marginal  tax  rate  of  about  28%. 

For  those  with  employment  income  of  less 
than  $10,000  (single)  or  $15,000  (Joint 
return),  excludes  20%  of  any  income  from 
taxation,  regardless  of  Its  source,  up  to 
those  amounts:  this  is  designed  to  protect 
those  who  live  mostly  from  saving  and  pen- 
sion income  rather  than  wages. 

Retains  deductions  for: 

Charitable  contributions. 

Interest  on  mortgages  and  loans  for  edu- 
cation and  Investments. 

Real  property  taxes. 

Medical  expenses  above  10%  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses: 

Taxpayers  may  choose  between  full  tax- 
ation of  gains,  with  basis  indexed  for  infla- 
tion from  date  of  enactment,  or  excluding 
40%  of  gains  and  losses  (17%  top  rate)  with- 
out Indexing. 

Current  homeowner's  rollover  and  one- 
time exclusion  is  retained. 

Six-month  holding  period  made  perma- 
nent. 

Retains  current  treatment  of: 

Retirement  annuities  (IRAs,  Keoghs 
[H.R.  10].  Social  Security  [Improved  treat- 
ment], corporate  pensions):  military  and 
veterans  benefits:  employer-provided  bene- 
fits (such  as  health,  life  insurance  premi- 
ums): foreign  source  income:  earned  income 
credit  (slightly  mcxlifled):  general  obligation 
tax-exempt  bonds:  employee  business  ex- 
penses and  moving  expenses:  ordinary  busi- 
ness expenses. 

Corporate  Income  tax: 

Reduced  rate  of  35%  applied  to  the  follow- 
ing tax  base: 

Kemp-Kasten  eliminates  most  deductions, 
credits,  exemptions,  exclusions  except: 

Deductions  listed  above.  If  applicable,  e.g., 
charitable  contributions. 

Ordinary  business  expenses. 

Capital  gains  treatment:  either  full  tax- 
ation with  indexing,  or  a  reduced  20%  rate 
without  indexing. 

Foreign  Income  tax  credit. 

Small  business  provisions: 

15%  tax  rate  up  to  $50,000  taxable  income: 
25%  rate  for  $50,000  to  $100,000  taxable 
Income. 

Expensing  for  up  to  $10,000  of  business 
property. 

Neutral  Cost  Recovery  System  (NCRS): 
current-law  capital  cost  recovery  schedules 


ire  modified  to  provide  the  economic  equiv- 
alent of  expensing,  and  Indexed  for  Infla- 
■  ion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  often  a 
number  of  questions  as  to  how  Kemp- 
Kasten  compares  to  the  current  Tax 
Code.  In  response  to  these  questions.  I 
submit  the  following  chart  produced 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

A  COMPARISON  Of  KEMP-KASTEN  WITH  CURRENT  lAW 
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Mr.  President,  since  the  fair  and 
simple  tax  plan  was  introduced  last 
April,  there  have  been  many  questions 
about  it.  Here  are  the  top  nine  ques- 
tions most  often  asked— with  answers. 

QUBSTIONS  AND  AMSWERS  OH  THE  KZMP- 

Kaster  ■Pair  awd  Simple  Tax" 

1.  What  deductions  are  allowed  under  the 
Kemp-Kasten  plan? 

Individuals  can  deduct  interest  on  loans 
for  residential  property  (Including  mortgage 
Interest)  and  education  costs,  charitable 
contributions,  real  property  taxes.  Invest- 
ment interest  expenses,  and  catastrophic 
medical  expenses. 

2.  How  does  the  employment  Income  ex- 
clusion work? 

If  you  earn  up  to  the  Social  Security  wage 
base  ($41,700  In  1986).  you  may  exclude  20% 
of  your  salary  from  taxes,  for  a  majtimum 
exclusion  of  $8,340  in  1986.  Two-earner  cou- 
ples with  combined  Incomes  in  excess  of  the 
wage  base  may  figure  their  exclusions  sepa- 
rately and  add  the  two. 

Taxpayers  with  less  than  $10,000  (sUigle) 
or  $15,000  (joint  return)  in  wages  may  ex- 
clude 20%  of  Income  from  any  source,  up  to 
those  amounts,  for  a  maximum  exclusion  of 
$2,000  (single)  or  $3,000  (joUit  return).  This 
especially  helps  retirees  who  are  living  pri- 
marily on  pensions  or  savings. 

If  you  earn  more  than  $41,700,  20%  of 
your  gross  income  over  $41,700  is  added 
back.  To  figure  the  net  exclusion  on  an 
income  over  the  wage  base,  multiply  the 
excess  of  your  Income  over  $41,700  by  20%, 
and  subtract  that  dollar  figure  from  your 
maximum  exclusion  of  $8,340.  For  1986,  this 
results  In  a  zero  exclusion  for  Uicomes  over 
$83,400.  ^  ^ 

3.  Are  there  any  proposed  changes  that 
specifically  benefit  older  Americans? 

Individuals  over  age  65  may  take  an  extra 
personal  exemption  (for  a  total  personal  ex- 
emption of  $4,000).  As  mentioned  above,  all 
retirees  will  benefit  from  the  employment 
income  exclusion. 

Social  Security  recipients  wUl  beneilt 
from  several  changes.  The  retirement  test, 
which  reduces  benef lu  by  50  cents  for  every 
$1  earned  above  $7,320  in  1985,  is  gradually 
phased  out.  The  benefit  reduction  Is  Imme- 
diately cut  from  50  cents  to  25  cente  on  a 
dollar.  ,,  , 

The  bill  also  reduces  the  taxation  oi 
Social  Security  benefits  for  most  recipients, 
by  reducing  the  taxable  amount. 

4.  How  are  municipal  bonds  treated  under 
the  Kemp-Kasten  plan?  . 

The  bin  "grandfathers  "  current  municipal 
bonds  so  if  you  presently  receive  Ux -exempt 
interest  Income  from  a  bond,  it  would 
remain  tax-exempt.  For  bonds  Issued  after 
the  bill's  enactment.  Interest  on  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  would  remain  tax-exempt.  In- 


terest from  future  private-purpose  bonds 
(such  as  industrial  development  bonds  and 
mortgage  revenue  bonds)  would  become  tax- 
able. 

5.  How  does  Kemp-kasten  treat  capital 
gains? 

Taxpayers  could  ch<X)se  between  two  op- 
tions. (1)  Capital  gains  would  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income,  with  the  basis  indexed  for 
inflation  so  investors  are  only  taxed  on  real 
gains.  The  current  holding  jjerlod  is  elimi- 
nated. (2)  Investors  could  exclude  40%  of 
gains  (for  a  top  17%  effective  rate),  with  no 
indexing,  and  subject  to  the  six-month  hold- 
ing period. 

The  bill  retains  the  current  homeowner's 
rollover  and  the  one-time  exclusion  of  cap- 
ital gains  on  the  sale  of  a  home  by  a  taxpay- 
er over  »ge  55. 

6.  Does  Kemp-Kasten  change  the  status 
of  employer-provided  benefits,  such  as 
health  and  life  insurance? 

No!  Employees  would  not  be  taxed  on  con- 
tributions made  by  their  employers  for  im- 
portant benefits,  such  as  health  and  life  in- 
surance, pension  plans,  and  educational  as- 
sistance. 

7.  Does  Kemp-Kasten  retain  indexing  so 
that  taxpayers  are  protected  from  inflation? 

Yes!  The  bill  Indexes  for  inflation  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  standard  deduction, 
the  20%  employment  income  exclusion,  the 
earned  income  credit,  capital  gains,  and  de- 
preciation allowances. 

8.  How  does  Kemp-Kasten  treat  business 
expenses? 

Business  expenses  are  deductible  to  the 
same  extent  as  under  current  law.  This  in- 
cludes employee  business  expenses  (such  as 
union  dues  or  professional  fees),  ordinary 
business  expenses,  interest  expenses,  and 
moving  expenses. 

9.  Does  Kemp-Kasten  change  the  current 
depreciation  schedules? 

Yes.  The  bill  modifies  the  current  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  provide  the  econom- 
ic equivalent  of  expensing,  and  the  system  is 
indexed  for  inflation. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  325 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE:  ETC 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Pair  and  Simple  Tax  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Amehdmewt  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  Techhical  ahd  Cohtormihg  Amknd- 
MEKTS.-The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect  the 
substantive  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
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TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 

CORPORATE  TAX  RATES 

Subtitle  A— RHuction  or  Rales 

SEC.  1*1.  INCOME  TAX  RATES  FOR  INDIVIDl  AL.  ES- 
TATES. AND  TRISTS. 


such  increase  is  a  multiple  of  $5  but  not  a  payer  whose  employment  income  for  the 

multiple  of  $10.  such  increase  shall  be  in-  taxable  year  is  $10,000  or  less  ($1S.OOO  or 

creased  to  the  next  multiple  of  $10).  less  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return),  so  much 

"(C)  CosT-or-uviNG  ADJusTMDrr  DcriNKD.—  of  the  investment  Income  (if  any)  of  the 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  cost-  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not 


(a)  lit  Geweral. -Section  1  (relating  to  Ux     o^'lving  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is     exceed  the  difference  between- 
imposed  on  individuals)  is  amended  to  read     ^^^  percentage  (If  any)  by  which  -  -(A)  $io.OOO  ($15,000  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
as  follows:                                                                 "<"  '*>*  ^P^  '<"■  'h*  preceding  calendar     return),  and 

SECTION  I.  TAX  IMPOSED.  ^^^,\?^^^$^-.  ,       .l.  ,       j  ,„«, 

(ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 

"(D)     CPI     rOH     AlfY     CALXIfDAJ)     YBAR.— Por 


"There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 


income  of  every  individual  for  each  taxable 


purposes  of  subparagraph  (C).  the  CPI  for 


"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  employment 
income  of  such  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year, 


thereof  "section  1". 

SEC.  102.  CORPORATE  TAX  RATES. 


^i^  *  t*  ^"*!  ^  k1  P*"^*?.'  °^  ^^^  taxable  ^y  preceding  calendar  year  (or  for  1983)  is  "haU  be  treated  as  employment  income  for 

r^r^rI«o»w,^*A™w^     c  K.    ,.  'he  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  purposes  of  thU  section, 

(a)  ofX^t'on  Ml  (re^g^Ux  aoS  tS  °^  ^^'^  '^^'^  °^  '*>"  12-month  period  ending  "(2)  Two-.aiu»«   marhied  coufi^  nui.G 

«UtL^rti^ J)  is  aSfe^ed  bv^s^^^^^^  on  September  30  of  such  preceding  calendar  joint   RXTURH.-In   the   case   ofc  a  married 

Tut    "se^ion  Te^"   anT^merting   ilT  lleS  ^"^  ^°^  ^^*^'  '^  ^^^  "^  ""^  *^'-  *=°"P'«^  '"»"«  "  ^"^^  '•^^"">  ^°'  »  ^""'^ 

out     section    i(e)     ana    inserting   in   lieu  ..^^^   Consumer    price    iwBEX.-Por    pur-  year  In  which  each  spouse  has  employment 

poses  of  subparagraph  (D).  the  term  'Con-  Income,  this  section  shall  be  applied  sepa- 

„  .       .,       ,.,    ,       .,       ,,  .             _,  _,  ^  sumer   Price   Index'   means   the   last   Con-  rately  with  respect  to  each  such  spouse.  The 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  is  amended  to  sumer  Price  Index  for  all-urban  consumers  amount  excludable  under  this  section  for 

read  as  follows:  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor."  the  taxable  year  shall  be  the  sum  of  the 

i.»i;^.Tt°"'"ufL.7**'7  V   1  *!Pw"".w  SEC.  Ill  EXEMPTION  POR  DEPENDENTS  WHO  ARE  amounU   Computed   with   respect   to   each 

unposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  sum  stidents  over  the  age  op  is  re-  such  spouse. 

°  "(1)  15  percent  of  somuch  ofthe  taxable  Subparag^if(°B)  of  section  ISKeKl)  (re-  ^1^^'"'"°'"-^'  ''"'*'*^   °'  '*''* 

'"^^^Ar^^eTor^JS^oTtket^.tle  !.*  U)^"Ln1ndX  SS  out'"^1"?^r^  "'^>  Empix.vkent  income  OEPiNEi>.-The 
income  as  exceeds  $50,000  but  does  not  asUident^  striking  out  .  or  (11)  Is  t^rm  employment  income'  has  the  meaning 
exceed  $100,000  and  given  to  the  term  earned  income'  in  section 
"(3)  35  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable  S"WWte  C— Employment  Income  Excliulon  32(cX2)  and  includes  any  amount  included 
income  as  exceeds  $100,000  "  E»ubliihed  in  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  under  sec- 
Subtitle  B-Increane  in  Amount  of  Perwnal  ^^  '"  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME  EXCLUSION.  tion  71. 

Exemption  and  Zero  Bracket  Amount  '*'  I*  Geherai..— Part  III  of  subchapter  B  "(2)    Investment    income    depined  — The 

SEC  ill.  INCREASE  IN  AMOi-NT  OF  PERSONAL  EX-  °^  ?*'*£i*J  ^  <'«'»*'"«  ^  '^««  specifically  term  investment  income'  means  any  income 

EMPTION  excluded  from  Income)  is  amended  by  redes-  of  the  taxpayer  which  Is  not  employment 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  151  (relating  to  !«"*""«  '^"°"  "4  «"  «ction  135  and  by  Income. 

allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  exemp-  inserting  after  section  133  the  foUowlng  new  '(3)  PICA  maximum  wage  base  defined- 

tions)  is  amended—  section.  The    term     PICA    maximum    wage    base' 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000  "  each  place  "^^^  "*■  Progressive  exclusion  op  employ-  means  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  as 
such  term  appears  In  such  subsection  and  *"^^  income.  determined  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000".  and  "<*'  I"  General.— Gross  income  of  an  in-  Security  Act. 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  1(f)(3)"  and  in-  dividual  does  not  include  an  amount  equal  "(f)  Abjustments  So  That  Inplation  Will 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  63(d)<2KC)".  ^  20  percent  of  the  amount  received  during  Nor  Reduce  the  Value  of  CREnrr.— 
SEC  iir  increase  in  zero  bracket  amount.  '*?^  taxable  year  by  such  individual  as  em-  .(d  ij,  GENERAL.-Not  later  than  December 


ployment  income. 


15  of   1985  and  each  subsequent  calendar 


■•(b)  Maximum  Amount  of  Exclusion.-     year  thereafter,   the  Secretary   shall   pre 


"(2)  Method  of  aojustinc  amounts.— Tlie 
amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  with 


Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  (defining  zero 

bracket  amount)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  _^_    _        .     ,  .i. 

lows:  V^«  amount  of  the  employment  income  ex-  scribe  the  amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu 

"(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amount  DEFiNE».-Por  ,°^  .,    "".  *™**  income  under  subsection  of    the    $10,000    amount    and    the    $15,000 

purposes  of  this  subtitle-  **'  ^"^  .^^'^  *"  amount  equal  to  20  amount  described  In  subsection  (c)  with  re- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  "zero  bracket  P*"^"'  of  the  PICA  maximum  wage  base  gpect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in  the  suc- 

amount'  means—  '<"■  '*^«  <»lendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  ceedlng  calendar  year. 

"(A)  $3,300  in  the  case  of-  y«"  °^  '*>«  taxpayer  began. 

"(1)  a  Joint  return,  or  "*">  ljmitation  in  Case  of  Gross  Income 

"(11)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec-  "*  Excess  of  PICA  Maximum  Wage  Base.- 

tlon  2(8)),  "<1>  I"  CENERAL.-If  a  taxpayer  has  gross  resoect  to  taxable  vears  beeinninc  in  anv 

"(B)  $2,600  in  the  case  of  an  individual  ^~rm!^^ '^ur„^*^ V'^^  tr"  >°' !f '  ^Se'^arle^sh^^lTl  ^TesS?  by  In'Jre"^' 

who  is  not  married  and  is  not  a  surviving  ^5l^  ""^M°^ '^f'  "ff  ^°'^  the  calendar  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^             ^  ^    ^    cost-of-living 

spouse  (as  so  defined).  year  to  wWch  the  Uxable  year  began,  the  adjustment       (as       defined       in       sectSn 

"(C)  $1,650  in  the  case  of  a  married  indl-  ^""f*    *^'f.^; JVi  ^°L^f    P»™«"P»^'  63(dK2HC))  for  such  calendar  year.  If  such 

vldual  filing  a  separate  return,  and  *°,^t^„"fif  *^.^r°S.  ^IS?  ^?k  'i^'^".  '"crease  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  in- 

"(D)  zero  in  every  other  case.  subsection   (a)   shall   be   reduced   (but   not  crease  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul 

adjusted  in  the  manner  provided  in  para-  ^i°*  f*™' "^  *"  '«'°""'  «'"»'  ^  20  Pf-  tlple  of  $10  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 

KraPh  (2).  ^rVI,'"fi^„^'^.i^Zl*  ^  ""*"  °'  '*'*'  0^*5  but  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  tn- 

"(2)  Adjustments  so  that  inflation  will     ^^^,'^?^H^,*'^.l^"!„, „    .  crease  shaU  be  Increased  to  the  next  multl- 

NOT     REDUCE     THE     VALUE     OF     ZERO     BRACKET  <*)    TECHNICAL    RATE    ADJUSTMENT.- If .    in  pjg  ^j  jjqj  .. 

AMOUNT.—  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom  paragraph        ,.  >  ^    '          . ,™_         ^.       . 

"(A)  IN  cENERAL.-Not  later  than  Decern-  (DappUes-  J-t L^IJJr'l'^rh'^^t'^T^nH^  h^  °^ 

ber  15  of  1985  and  each  subsequent  calendar  "(A)  20  percent  of  the  gross  Income  of  ^«V°Tt.nJfh»^^^J..t^„^„^    '^,'"^^ 

year,  the  Secretary  shall  prScribe  the  zero  '"ch  taxpayer  in  excess  of  the  PICA  maxl-  ^^*'^?""«  ,\*l''  InH  h?  ?n^/rt^»^*       l^* 

bracket  amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu  m^m  wage  base,  exceeds  ^^rJuHn.  t^  d-t^L  T^T^Vt^^J 

of  the  amounts  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  "(B)  the  amount  which,  but  for  paragraph  '^f^^^^if""*  ^  '^"°"  ^^^  '^^  following 

with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in  <!>•  would  be  excluded  from  gross  income  new  iiem. 

the  succeeding  calendar  year.  under  subsection  (a), 

"(B)  Method  of  adjusting  zero  bracket  the  excess  of  the  amount  described  in  sub- 

AMOUNT.— The  amounts  which  shall  apply  In  paragraph  (A)  over  the  amount  described  in 

lieu  of  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  treated  as  income  Subtitle  D— Repeals  Related  to  Reduction  in 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begirmlng  of  the  Uxpayer  for  purposes  of  this  title  *•'•• 

in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  prescribed  by  and  Included  in  gross  income. 

increasing  each  amount  contained  In  para-  ""(d)  Special  Rtaxs.— For  purposes  of  this  ^*^  '"•  **^'''^*'^- 

graph  (1)  by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  section—  (a)  General  Rule.— The  following  provi 

for  such  calendar  year.  If  such  increase  is  "(1)  Individual  with  employment  income  sions  are  hereby  repealed: 

not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  increase  shall  be  of  tio,ooo  or  less  uis.ooo  or  less  in  the  (I)  Section  3  (relating  to  tax  tables  for  in 

rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or  if  case  op  joint  RmniN).- In  the  case  of  a  tax-  divlduals). 


"Sec.  134.  Progressive  exclusion  of  employ- 
ment income." 


(2)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
402(e)  (relating  to  special  averaging  rules 
for  lump-sum  distributions). 

(3)  Part  I  of  subchapter  G  of  chapter  1 
(section  531  and  following,  relating  to  corpo- 
rations improperly  accumulating  surplus). 

(4)  Part  II  of  subchapter  G  of  chapter  1 
(section  541  and  following,  relating  to  per- 
sonal holding  companies). 

(5)  Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1 
(section  1301  and  following,  relating  to 
income  averaging). 

(6)  Section  1551  (relating  to  graduated 
corporate  tax  rates). 

(b)  Trust  Throwback  Rules  Apply  Only 
to  Poreign  Trust.— Subpart  D  of  part  I  of 
sutKhapter  J  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  excess  distributions  by  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC  «».  SUBPART  TO  APPLY  ONLY  TO  FOREIGN 
TRUSTS. 

"This  subpart  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  distributed  from  a  foreign 
trust." 

TITLE  II— BASE  BROADENING 
SubUUe  A— CrediU 
SEC.  201.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  21  (relating  to  credit  for  ex- 
penses for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment). 

(2)  Section  22  (relating  to  credit  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled). 

(3)  Section  23  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit). 

(4)  Section  24  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  public  office). 

(5)  Section  28  (relating  to  clinical  testing 
expenses  for  certain  drugs  for  rare  diseases 
and  conditions). 

(6)  Section  29  (relating  to  credit  for  pro- 
ducing fuel  from  a  nonconventional  source). 

(7)  Section  30  (relating  to  credit  ior  in- 
creasing research  activities). 

(8)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 38(b)  (allowing  credits  determined 
under  sections  40  and  41  and  subparts  E  and 
P). 

(9)  Sections  40  and  87  (relating  to  alcohol 
used  as  fuel). 

(10)  Section  41  (relating  to  rules  for  deter- 
mining amount  of  employee  stock  owner- 
ship credit). 

(11)  Section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit). 

(12)  Subpart  E  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for  determin- 
ing credit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property). 

(13)  Subpart  F  of  such  part  IV  (relating  to 
rules  for  determining  credit  for  employment 
of  certain  new  employees). 

Subtitle  B— Exclutioni 
PART  I— REPEALS 
SEC.  211.  REPEALS. 

The  following  sections  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  104  (relating  to  compensation 
for  injuries  or  sickness). 

(2)  Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  individuals). 

(3)  Section  120  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  service 
plans). 

(4)  Section  124  (relating  to  qualified  trans- 
portation furnished  by  employer). 

(5)  Section  305(e)  (relating  to  dividend  re- 
investment in  public  utilities). 

(6)  Section  621  (relating  to  payments  to 
encourage  exploration,  development,  and 
mining  for  defense  purposes). 


SEC. 


PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 
212.    CHANGE    OF   EARNED    INCOME   CREDIT 


maximum  AMOUNT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
32  (relating  to  earned  income  credit)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "11  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""15",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$5,000  "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$4,000  ". 

(b)  Phaseout  of  Credit.— Subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  32  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  not  exceed  the  excess  (If  any) 
of- 

"(1)$600.  over 

"(2)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income  (or.  if  greater,  the  earned 
income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  as  exceeds  $4,000." 

(c)  Adjustments  So  That  Inflation  Will 
Not  Reduce  the  Value  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-Not  later  than  December 
15  of  1985  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  amounts  which  shall  apply  In  lieu 
of- 

"(A)  the  $4,000  amount  contained  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)(2),  and  (f)(2KB). 

"(B)  the  $600  amount  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  and 

(C)  the  $8,000  amount  contained  in  sub- 
sections (fK2)  (A)  and  (B). 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  t>eginnlng  In 
the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

""(2)  Method  of  adjusting  amounts.- The 
amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  increasing  each  such  amount  by 
the  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  (as  defined  In 
section  63(d)(2)(C))  for  such  calendar  year. 
If  such  increase  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10. 
such  increase  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $10  (or  If  such  increase  is  a 
multiple  of  $5  but  not  a  multiple  of  $10. 
such  increase  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
multiple  of  $10)." 

(d)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  such  section  32  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
""$11,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$8,000".  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"$6,500  and  $11,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$4,000  and  $8,000". 

SEC  21S.  TAXA'nON  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SA'nON. 

(a)  In  Oknkral.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
85  (relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion) U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  Income  includes 
any  unemployment  compensation  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  85 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC  214.  TAXATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  CASH 
SURRENDER  VALUE  OF  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE POLiaBS. 

(a)  In  General.- Part  II  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  amounts  specifical- 
ly Included  in  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•^EC.  W.  INCOME  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE. ANNUITY.  OR  ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

'•(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  included 
In  the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  of 


the  owner  of  any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or 
endowment  contract  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

""(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  any  change  In  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  such  contract  during  the  policy 
year  ending  with  or  within  such  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  any  withdrawals  during  such  policy 
year  under  such  contract. 

"(C)  the  cost  of  insurance  provided  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract,  and 

"(D)  any  policyholder  dividends  paid 
during  such  policy  year  under  such  con- 
tract, over 

"(2)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract. 

'"(b)  Carryover.— If  the  amount  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds 
the  amoimt  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  any  policy  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a 
premium  paid  during  the  following  policy 
year  under  the  contract. 

■"(c)  Insurance  Companies  To  Report  to 
Policyholder  and  to  the  Secretary.— The 
Insurance  company  (or  other  payor)  under 
any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or  endowment 
contract  shall,  after  the  close  of  each  policy 
year,  report  to  the  owner  of  the  contract, 
and  to  the  Secretary,  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Section  72.— Por 
purposes  of  section  72.  any  amount  included 
In  gross  Income  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  annuity,  life  Insurance,  or  en- 
dowment contract  shall  be  treated  as  consid- 
eration paid  for  such  contract. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regtilations  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  89.  Income  attributable  to  life  Insur- 
ance,  annuity,  or  endowment 

contracts." 

SBC  21S.  UMITATION  ON  PRIVATE-PURPOSE  TAX- 
EXEMPT  BONDS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Indus- 
trial Development  Bonds.- Each  para- 
graph of  section  103(b)  (relating  to  industri- 
al development  twnds)  other  than  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  fob  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bonds.— Section  103A  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■^EC  lUA.  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BONDS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Any  mortgage  subsi- 
dy tmnd  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  103. 

"(b)  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Defined.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "mort- 
gage subsidy  bond'  means  any  obligation 
which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  mortgages  (or 
other  owner  financing)  on  owner-occupied 
residences." 

(c)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Certain 
Private  Purpose  Bonds.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  Income  does 
not  include  Interest  on  the  obligations  of  a 
State,  a  territory,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoinjs,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 
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(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Certain  Private  Purpose  Bokds.— 
Any  obligation  which  is  issued  as  part  of  an 
issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  t)e  used  (directly  or  indirect- 
ly )- 

"(1)  to  finance  loans  to  individuals  for 
educational  expenses,  or 

"(2)  by  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion S01(c)<3)  which   is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(a). 
shall   be  treated  as  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)." 

(2)  CONPORMING  amendments.— 

(A)  Sut>sections  (b)(1)  and  (cMl)  of  section 
103  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (a)  (1)  or  (2)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  103(b)  (defin- 
ing exempt  person)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(3)  Exempt  person.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(A).  the  term  exempt  person' 
means  a  governmental  unit." 

(C)  Subsections  (d).  (e).  (g),  (h).  (k),  (I), 
(n).  and  (o)  of  section  103  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

sec  ZIC  REPEAL  OF  STOCK  FOR  DEBT  EXCEPTION 
FOR  PIRPOSES  OF  DETERMI.MNG 
INCOME  FROM  DISCHARGE  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  108  (relating  to 
income  from  discharge  of  indebtedness)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Indebtedness  satisfied  by  corpora- 
tion's STOCK.— For  purposes  of  determining 
income  of  the  debtor  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness, if  a  debtor  corix>ration  transfers 
its  stock  to  a  creditor  in  satisfaction  of  its 
indebtedness,  such  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  indebtedness 
with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  a 
debtor  in  a  title  11  case  or  when  the  debtor 
is  insolvent,  paragraph  (8)  (and  not  this 
paragraph)  shall  apply." 

SEC.  217.  SCHOI^RSHIP  AND  FELLOWSHIP  EXCLl- 
SIGN  LIMITED  TO  TtlTION  AND  RE- 
LATED EXPENSES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  117  (relating  to  scholarships 
and  fellowships)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an 
educational  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 170<b>(lKAKii).  gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  as— 

"(Da  scholarship,  or 

"(2)  a  fellowship  grant, 
to  the  extent  such  amount  is  used  for  quali- 
fied  tuition   and   related   expenses   (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (cm 2)). 

"(b)  Payment  for  Teaching,  Research, 
ETC.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  amount  received  which  rep- 
resents payment  for  teaching,  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  part-time  em- 
ployment required  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing the  scholarship  or  the  fellowship  grant. 
If  teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are 
required  of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not 
recipients  of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  degree  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  such  degree,  such  teaching, 
research,  or  other  services  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Clarification  of  Definition  of 
Qualified  Tuition  and  Related  Expenses.— 

(1)  Clause  (i)  of  section  117(c)(2)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  an  institution 


of  higher  education  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117(c)(1) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "at  an  institution  of 
higher  education"  after  "qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses". 

SEC.  218.  TERMINATION  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
DEPOSITS  INTO,  AND  WITHDRAWALS 
FRO.M.  THE  CAPITAL  CONSTRL'CTION 
FUND  I'NDER  SECTION  ««7  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  int. 

(a)  Taxation  of  Deposits.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (relating  to  nontaxability  for  deposits) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  All  Withdrawals  T'reated  as  Non- 
qualified.—Subsection  (f)  of  such  section 
607  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  withdrawal  after  December  31, 
1985,  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  with- 
drawal." 

SEC  2I».  REDlCriON  IN  AMOl-NT  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEHTS  INCLUDED  IN  GROSS 
INCOME. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  suboection  (a) 
and  clause  (ii)  of  subsection  (bKlHA)  of  sec- 
tion 86  (relating  to  social  security  and  tier  1 
railroad     retirement     benefits)     are     each 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-half"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "one-quarter". 
SubUtle  C— Deductions 
PART  I— REPEALS 
SEC.  221.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Subsections  (cH3).  (e>,  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 166  (relating  to  deduction  for  casualty 
and  theft  losses). 

(2)  Section  196  (relating  to  deduction  for 
unused  business  credits). 

(3)  Section  221  (relating  to  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  couples). 

PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 

SEC.  tZC  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  INCOME,  SALES,  AND  PERSON- 
AL PROPERTY  TAXES. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  164  (relating  to 
deduction  for  taxes)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraplis  (2)  and  (4), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  respectively, 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)),  by  striking  out  "income,  war 
profits,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "war 
profits  and  ",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2))  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Foreign  income  taxes." 

SEC  227.  INCREASE  IN  FLOOR  ON  MEDICAL  DEDUC- 
TION. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  213  (relating  to 
medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 

SEC  ns.  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  CONSUMER 
INTEREST. 

(a)  IH  General. —Section  163  (relating  to 
interest  expenses)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (i)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Certain 
Consumer  Interest.— 

"(1)  In  general.- No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  con- 
sumer interest. 

"(2)      CONSITMSR      interest      DEFINED.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
sumer interest'  means  any  Interest  which  is 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
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solely  by  reason  of  this  section,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  any  interest  on 
any  indebtedness  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  exclusively— 

"(A)  to  acquire,  construct,  or  rehabilitate 
any  residential  property,  or 

"(B)  to  pay  educational  expenses  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or  any  de- 
pendent (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
152)  of  the  taxpayer." 

Subtitle  O— A4)u*tmcnt  to  BaaU;  Change*  in  Cer- 
tain Special  Capital  Gains  Treatment  Provi- 
sions 

SEC  HI.  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  BASIS  TO  ALLOW  FOR 
INFLATION. 

(a)  In  General.- Part  II  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  gener- 
al application)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1021  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  ini.  INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN  OR 
LOSS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis  substituted  for  ad- 
justed basis.- Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  if  an  indexed  asset  is  sold  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of,  for  purposes  of  this  title 
the  indexed  basis  of  the  asset  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  its  adjusted  basis. 

"(2)  Exception  for  depreciation,  etc.— 
The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  paragraph 
(I)  to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  Indexed  Asset.- 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'indexed  asset'  means  any 
capital  asset  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1221)  and  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  (within  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1231 
applied  without  regard  to  any  minimum 
holding  period). 

"(2)  Certain  property  excluded.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'indexed 
asset'  does  not  include— 

"(A)  Creditor's  interest.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest. 

"(B)  Options.- Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  property. 

"(C)  Net  lease  property.— In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (iXD). 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.— Stock 
which  is  fixed  and  preferred  as  to  dividends 
and  does  not  participate  in  corporate 
growth  to  any  significant  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  certain  corporations.— 
Stock  in— 

"(i)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1371(b)),  and 

"(11)  a  fiveign  corporation. 

"(3)  Ex&ption  for  stock  in  foreign  cor- 
poration WHICH  IS  REGULARLY  TRADED  ON  NA- 
TIONAL   OR    REGIONAL    EXCHANGE.— ClaUSe    (ID 

of  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock 
in  a  foreign  corporation  the  stock  of  which 
is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  do- 
mestic regional  exchange  for  which  quota- 
tions are  published  on  a  regular  basis  other 
than— 

"(A)  stock  of  a  foreign  Investment  compa- 
ny (within  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  INDEXED  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) In  GENERAL.— The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is— 


"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  ratio.— The  ap- 
plicable inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  gross  national  product  deflator 
for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  dispo- 
sition takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator 
for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  asset 
was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or,  if  later, 
the  calendar  quarter  ending  Decemljer  31. 
1985). 

The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any 
asset  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1 
percent. 

"(3)  Gross  national  product  deflator.— 
The  gross  national  product  deflator  for  any 
calendar  quarter  is  the  implicit  price  defla- 
tor for  the  gross  national  product  for  such 
quarter  (as  shown  in  the  first  revision  there- 
of). 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•"(1)  Treatment  as  separate  asset.- In  the 
case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset: 

"(A)  A  substantial  Improvement  to  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  capital. 

"•(C)  Any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Assets  which  are  not  indexed  assets 
throughout  holding  period.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  applicable  Inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially identical  property  is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions.—A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
in  a  corporation  which  is  not  a  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
loss.— To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1231(a)  applies  or  an  ordi- 
nary loss  to  which  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  applies,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply.  The  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
having  a  long-term  capital  loss  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  loss  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  applies. 
"(5)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 

SEEN  PRIOR  application  OF  SUBSECTION  laMll 

with  respect  TO  the  TAXPAYER.— If  there 
has  been  a  prior  application  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  an  asset  while  such  asset  was  held 
by  the  taxpayer,  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
such  asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated 
as  not  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  such  prior  application. 

"(6)  Collapsible  corporations.— The  ap- 
plication of  section  341(a)  (relating  to  col- 
lapsible corporations)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Certain  Conduit  Entities.— 


"(1)  Regulated  investment  companies; 
REAL    estate    investment   trusts;   common 

TRUST  FUNDS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Stock  in  a  qualified  In- 
vestment entity  shall  l>e  an  indexed  asset 
for  any  calendar  month  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  asseU  held  by 
such  entity  at  the  close  of  such  month 
which  are  indexed  assets  bears  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at 
the  close  of  such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  so  pemceni  or  more.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  l>e  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  100  percent. 

"'(C)  Ratio  of  lo  percent  or  less.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  leas,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 

ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.— Nothing  In  thlS 

paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  its  assets  more  frequent- 
ly than  once  each  36  months  (except  where 
such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar  month 
for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall  be  the 
trustee's  good  faith  judgment  as  to  such 
valuation. 

"(E)  Qualified  investment  entitv.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied investment  entity'  means— 

"(i)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851 ), 

"(ii)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  856),  and 

"(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.— In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  the  partnership  level  shall  be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 

""(3)  Subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion, the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  level  shall  be  passed  through 
to  the  shareholders. 

"(f)  Dispositions  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferee  is  a  substitut- 
ed basis. 

"(2)  Related  persons  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 
sons' means— 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  367(b).  and 

"(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 

"(g)  Dispositions  of  Recovery  Proper- 
ty.—In  the  case  of  an  asset  which  is  recov- 
ery property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
168),  the  amount  determined  by  applying  to 
the  unadjusted  basis  of  such  recovery  prop- 
erty (as  determined  under  section  168(d)) 
immediately  before  the  disposition  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a): 
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"(h)    Election    to    Disregard    Indexed 

Basis. 

"(1)  In  generau— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  indexed  t>asis  shall  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  adjusted  basis  in  determin- 
ing gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
Indexed  assets  for  the  taxable  year. 

""(2)  Time,  manner,  and  scope  of  elec- 
tion.—An  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  shall— 

"(A)  be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations,  and 

"(B)  apply  to  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all 
indexed  assets  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

Such  an  election,  once  made,  shall  be  irrevo- 
cable with  respect  to  such  taxable  year. 

"■(1)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  Ad- 
justment OR  Depreciation  Allowance.— If 
any  person  transfers  cash,  debt,  or  any 
other  property  to  another  person  and  the 
principal  purpose  of  such  transfer  is — 

"(1)  to  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

""(2)  to  increase  (by  reason  of  an  adjust- 
ment under  suljsection  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  or  amortization, 
the  Secretary  may  disallow  part  or  all  of 
such  adjustment  or  increase. 

"(J)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.— The 
term  'net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

"(A)  the  term  of  the  lease  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property,  and 
"(B)  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum 
of  the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty which  are  allowable  to  the  lessor  solely 
by  reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents 
and  reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to 
such  property)  is  15  percent  or  less  of  the 
rental  income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2)  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
TRUST  FtiND.- The  term  "stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion' includes  any  Interest  in  a  common 
trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section  584(a)). 

"(k)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 
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(b)  Clkrical  AMENDMEirr.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  such 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1021  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for 
purposes  of  determining  gain 
or  loss." 

SEC   Zn.   CHA.NGES   IN   SPECIAL   TREATME.NT   OF 
CAPITAL  CAINS  AND  LOSSES. 

(a)  Altbrnative  Tax  for  Corporatiows.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1201  (relating  to 
alternative  tax  for  corporations)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Corporatiows.— If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  capital 
asset  which  is  not  an  indexed  asset  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1022)  or  is  an  indexed  asset 
subject  to  election  by  the  taxpayer  under 
section  1022(h).  then,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  sections  II.  511.  821  (a)  or  (c)  and 
831(a).  there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  (if 
such  tax  is  less  than  the  tax  imposed  by 
such  sections)  which  shall  consist  of  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)    a    tax    computed    on    the    taxable 

income  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  net 

capital  gain,  at  the  rates  and  in  the  manner 

'  as  if  this  sut>section  had  not  been  enacted. 

plus 

"(2)  a  tax  of  20  percent  of  such  net  capital 
gain." 

(b)  Amount  or  Alternative  Tax  on  In- 
dexed Assets.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1201  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Amount  of  alternative  tax  on  in- 
dexed ASSETS.— The  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (2  MA)  shall  be  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  as  does  not  exceed  $50,000: 

"(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  as  exceeds  S50.000  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000:  and 

"(C>  35  percent  of  so  much  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  as  exceeds  $100,000." 

(c)  Special  Treatment  for  Capital  Gains 
or  Individuals.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1202  (relating  to 
deductions  for  capital  gains  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— If,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  taxpayer  has  a  net  capital  gain 
for  the  taxable  year,  and  if — 

"(1)  such  gain  is  derived  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  assets  which  are  not  indexed 
assets  (as  defined  in  section  1022)  or 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  election 
under  section  1022(h)  to  disregard  the  in- 
dexed basis  of  indexed  assets  in  determining 
capital  gains  or  losses  for  the  taxable  year. 
40  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  gain  shall 
be  excluded  from  gross  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  computation  of  any 
exclusion  under  sut>section  (a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  take  into  account  the 
portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  taxable 
year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662  (re- 
lating to  inclusions  of  amounts  in  gross 
income  of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includ- 
ible by  the  income  beneficiaries  as  gain  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets." 

(d)  Capital  Losses  of  Individuals:  Carry- 
over OF  THE  Excess  of  Such  Losses  Over 
Gross  Income  Allowed.— 

( 1 )  Repeal  of  limitation  allowing  deduc- 
tion only  to  extent  of  certain  net  losses 
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over  net  gains.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 1211(b)<l)  (relating  to  limiutlon  on  de- 
duction of  capital  losses)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Cahryporwaro  allowed.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  1212  (relating  to  carryovers 
for  taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Taxpayers.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  an  Individual  tax- 
payer has  capital  losses  for  any  taxable  year 
which  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  deductions  allowed  by 
this  chapter   for   the   taxable   year  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)). 
such  excess  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a 
capital  loss  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Determination  of  auu  or  deduc- 
tions.—In  determining  the  sum  of  the  de- 
ductions allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1KB)— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  capital  loss  In- 
curred in  the  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  capital  losses  in- 
curred In  the  preceding  taxable  year  which 
may  be  treated,  under  this  sutaection.  as 
capital  losses  Incurred  in  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  taken  Into  account." 

TITLE  III— CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY 

Subtitle  A— Neutral  Coat  Recovery  Sytteni  for 

Depreciable  Property 

SEC.  Ml.  MODIFICATION  AND  REDESICNATION  OP 
ACCELERATED  COST  RECOVERY 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  Recovery  Periods  for  All  Recovery 
Property  Extended.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 168<c)  (defining  classes  of  property)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Classes  of  recovery  property.— Each 
Item  of  recovery  property  shall  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  following  classes  of  property: 

"(A)  4-YEAR  PROPERTY.— The  term  ^-year 
property'  means  section  1245  class  proper- 
ty- 

"(1)  with  a  present  class  life  of  4  years  or 
less:  or 

"(11)  used  In  connection  with  research  and 
experimentation. 

"(B)  6-YEAR  PROPERTY.— The  term  "e-year 
property'  means  recovery  property  which  Is 
section  1245  class  property  and  Is  not  4-year 
property.  15-year  property,  or  20-year  public 
utility  property. 

"(C)  15- YEAR  PROPERTY.— The  term  15  year 
property'  means— 

"(1)  public  utility  property  (other  than 
section  1250  class  property  or  4-year  proper- 
ty) wlch  a  present  class  life  of  more  than  18 
years  but  not  more  than  25  years:  and 

"(ii)  section  1250  class  property  with  a 
class  life  of  12.5  years  or  less. 

"(D)    20- YEAR    PUBLIC    UTILITY    PROPERTY.- 

The  term  '20-year  public  utility  property' 
means  public  utility  property  (other  than 
section  1250  class  property  or  4-year  proper- 
ty) with  a  present  class  life  of  more  than  25 
years. 

"(E)  25- YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— The  term  '25 
year  real  property'  means  section  1250  class 
property  which— 

"(i)  does  not  have  a  class  life  of  12.5  years 
or  less,  and 

"(II)  Is  not  low  income  housing. 

"(P)  Low  INCOME  HOUSING.— The  term  low 
income  housing'  means  property  described 
in  clause  (I).  (11),  (ill),  or  (Iv)  of  section 
1250(a)(1)(B). 

"(G)  Special  rule  for  theme  parks,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D), 
a  building  (and  its  structural  components) 
shall   not   be   treated  as  having  a  present 


class  life  of  12.5  years  or  less  by  reason  of 
any  other  use  than  the  use  for  which  such 
building  was  first  placed  in  service. " 

(b)  Amount  of  Deduction —Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  168(b)  (relating  to  amount  of  de- 
duction) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio,  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  determined  by 
applying  to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  recovery 
property  the  applicable  percentage  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 
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(c)  Applicable  Inflation  Ratio.— Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  168  (relating  to  unadjust- 
ed basis  and  adjustments)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Applicable  inflation  ratio  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  applicable  in- 
flation ratio'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1022(c)(2). 

"(B)  Application  of  definition  to  recov- 
ery PROPERTY.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
1022(c)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
in  which  the  taxable  year  ends'  for  In 
which  the  disposition  takes  place'.  Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  section  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  recovery  property'  for 
'asset'." 

(d)  Certain  Expenditures  Treated  as  Re- 
covery Property.— Section  168  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (j) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Certain  Expenditures  Treated  in 
THE  Same  Manner  as  Recovery  Property.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures, and 

"(B)  intangible  drilling  or  development 
costs  in  the  case  of  any  oil  or  gas  wells  or 
wells  drilled  for  geothermal  deposit  (as  de- 
fined in  section  613(e)(3)  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act)), 
which  are  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  may  t>e  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  recovery  property.  The 
amount  of  any  such  expenditure  shall  be 


reated  as  the  unadjusted  t>asis  In  applying 
his  section  to  such  expenditure. 
"(2)  Class  of  property.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations- 

"(A)  the  class  (or  classes)  of  property  to 
which  the  expenditures  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  or 

•(B)  the  manner  in  which  each  such  ex- 
penditure may  be  assigned  to  a  class. 

'(3)  Land.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expenditure  for  the  acquisition 
of  land." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  168(b)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  168  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3-year  property"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""4-year  property", 

(B)  by  striking  out  'S-year  property"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'6-year  property", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "lO-year  property" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "15- year  property", 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""15-year  public  utility 
property"  each  place  such  term  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20-year  public  util- 
ity property",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  ""18-year  real  property  " 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "25-year  real  property  ". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  heading 
for  section  168  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  I«.  NEITRAL  COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM." 
Subtitle  B— Other  Changes 
PART  I— REPEALS 
SEC.  31 1.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  174  (relating  to  research  and 
experimental  expenditures). 

(2)  Section  175  (relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  expenditures). 

(3)  Section  178  (relating  to  depreciation  or 
amortization  of  improvements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessor's  property). 

(4)  Section  182  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  clearing  land). 

(5)  Section  194  (relating  to  amortization 
of  reforestation  expenditures). 

(6)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells). 

(7)  Sections  613,  613A.  and  614  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion). 

(8)  Section  616  (relating  to  development 
expenditures). 

(9)  Section  617  (relating  to  deduction  and 
recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration  ex- 
penditures). 

PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 

SEC.  3I«.   I»-VEAR  AMORTIZA'nON   OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION PERIOD  INTEREST  AND  TAXES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 189  (relating  to  amortization  of 
amounts  charged  to  capital  account)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(b)  Amortization  of  Amounts  Charged 
TO  Capital  Account.— Any  amount  paid  or 
accrued  which  would  (but  for  subsection 
(a))  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid  or  accrued  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  with  such  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Elimination  of  Certain  Exceptions.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  189  (relating  to 
certain  property  excluded)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Certain  Property  Excluded.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  real  property 


acquired,  constructed,  or  carried  If  such 
property  is  not,  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  t>e.  held  in  a  trade  or  business 
or  in  an  activity  conducted  for  profit."" 

SEC.  JI7.  CIRCl!LA"nON  EXPENDmiRES. 

Section  173  (relating  to  circulation  ex- 
penditures) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  173.  CIRCILATION  EXPENDITt'RES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Expenditures  (other 
than  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land 
or  depreciable  property  or  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  circulation  through  the  purchase  of 
any  part  of  the  business  of  another  publish- 
er of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  peri- 
odical) to  establish,  maintain,  or  increase 
the  circulation  of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  periodical  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion ratably  over  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
expenditure  was  made. 

"(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure as  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  chargeable  to  capital 
account  if  the  taxpayer  elects,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  to  treat  such  portion 
as  so  chargeable.  Such  election.  If  made, 
must  be  for  the  total  amount  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  expenditure  which  is  so  chargea- 
ble to  capital  account,  and  shall  be  binding 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  unless, 
upon  application  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Sec- 
retary permits  a  revocation  of  such  election 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary." 

SEC.  318.  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  DEDUCTION  FOR 
TIMBER  repealed. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  611  (allowing  de- 
duction for  depletion)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  timber,". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Foreign  Income 
SEC.  401.  REPEAL  OF  DISC 

(a)  Section  991  (relating  to  tax  exemption 
of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1985." 

(b)  Section  992(a)  (defining  DISC)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1985. " 

(c)  Section  995(b)(2)  (relating  to  deemed 
distributions  upon  DISC  disqualification)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporation  which,  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  section  992(aX4),  Is  a 
former  DISC,  for  Ite  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985,  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  as 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  992(a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year." 
Subtitle  B— Other  Miicellaneoui  Proviakoni 

SEC.  411.  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  TAXPAY- 
ERS ENGAGED  IN  FARMING. 

(a)  General  Ritle.— The  section  heading 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  447  (relating  to 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged In  fSLrmlng)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  447.  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  TAXPAY- 
ERS ENGAGED  IN  FARMING. 

•'(a)  General  Rule.— The  taxable  Income 
from  farming  (Including  timber)  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing and  with  the  capitalization  of  prepro- 
ductlve  expenses  described  in  subsection 
(b)." 

(b)  Accrual  Method  Not  Required  for 
Taxpayers    Having    Gross    Receipts    of 


$1,000,000  or  Less:  Repeal  of  Other  Excep- 
tions.—Section  447  is  amended  by  strililng 
out  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  (g),  and  (h)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxpa'yers  Having  Gross  Receipts  op 
$1,000,000  OR  Less.- 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  if  for 
each  prior  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer  be- 
ginning after  Deceml)er  31.  1985  (December 
31,  1975,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation),  such 
taxpayer  (and,  in  the  case  of  a  corjwration, 
any  predecessor)  did  not  have  gross  receipts 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  all  taxpayers  which  are 
treated  as  a  single  employer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  section  52  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal)  shall  be  treated  as  1  tax- 
payer. 

"(2)  Farming  syndicates  subject  to  ac- 
crual method  without  regard  to  AMOtnrr 
of  gross  receipts.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  farming  syndicate  (as  defined 
in  section  464(c))."' 

SEC.  412.  RECOCNrnON  OF  GAIN  OR  LOSS  ON  DIS- 
"TRIBCTIONS  OF  PROPERTY  BY  COR- 
PORA"nONS. 

(a)  Distribution.— Section  311  (relating 
to  taxability  of  corporation  on  distribution) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  311.  TAXABILITY  OF  CORPORA'HON  ON  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

"'(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  gain  or  loss  stiall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  with  respect  to  Its  stock  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  the  property  distributed 
had  )>een  sold  to  the  distributee  at  Its  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  Exception  for  Debt  of  Corpora- 
tion.—Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  distribution  of  an  obligation 
of  the  <»rix)ration." 

(b)  DisTRiBtmoNS  IN  Liquidation.— Sec- 
tion 336  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty In  liquidation)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC  33*.  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LIQUI- 
DA'nON. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
In  suljsection  (b).  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  in  complete  liquidation  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Basis  Determineo 
Under  Section  334(b).— Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  liquidation  under  section 
332  for  which  the  basis  of  property  received 
is  determined  under  section  334(b)." 

(c)  Repeal  of  Section  337.— 

(1)  Section  337  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Adjustments  to  section  338.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  338(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  stock  purchases  treated  as 
asset  acquisitions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  section  337  applies  ". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  338  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SEC  413.  ELIMINA'nON  OF  SPECIAL  BAD  DEBT  RE- 
SERVES OF  nNANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  Banks.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  585(b)  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
banks)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  rule.— For  punToses  of  sec- 
tion 166(c),  the  reasonable  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  financial  Insti- 
tution to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
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an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  losses  on  loans  determined  under 
the  experience  method  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)." 

(2)  Subsection  <b)  of  section  585  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  <2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesigriating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Other  Pinanciai.  Ihstitutioiis.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  593  (relating  to  addi- 
tion to  reserves  for  bad  debts)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Additioh  to  Reserves  for  Bad 
Debts —For  purposes  of  section  166(c).  the 
reasonable  addition  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  taxpayer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  to  be  a  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reserve  to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  provided  with 
respect  to  additions  to  the  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  banks  under  section 
585(bM2)." 

SEC  414.  LIBERAUZATION  FOLLOWED  BY  REPEAL 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS  TEST. 

(a)  Liberalization  of  Earnings  Test.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "33  M>  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•25  percent",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  216(1))  before  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year,  or  50  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings for  such  year  in  excess  of  such  product 
in  the  case  of  any  other  individual.". 

(b)  Liberalization  Eftective  in  1986.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  347  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1989"  and  everything  that 
follows  thereafter  through  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Earnings  Test  After  1989.— 
Subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  415.  WITHHOLDING  TABLES  TO  REFLECT 
BROADENING  OF  TAX  BASE  AS  OF  EF- 
FECTIVE DATE  OF  ACT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to 
income  tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Changes  Made  bt  the  Pair  and 
Simple  Tax  Act  of  1985.— The  Secretary 
shall  modify  the  tables  and  procedures 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  reflect  any  repeals 
or  amendments  made  by  the  Pair  and 
Simple  Tax  Act  of  1985.  including  repeals  of 
or  amendments  to— 

"(A)  exclusions  from  gross  income  under 
this  title,  and 

"(B)   deductions   from   gross   income  and 
credits  of  tax  allowed  under  this  title, 
which  have  the  effect  of  broadening  the  tax 
base  as  well   as  the  changes  in  tax   rates 
under  sections  101  and  102  of  such  Act. 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  S«l.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985. 

(b)  Trust  Throwback  Rules.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  131(b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  income  accumulated 
during  taxable  years  of  trusts  beginning 
after  December  31,  1985. 

(c)  Credits.— 

(1)  Investment  tax  credit— The  repeals 
made  by  section  201(2)  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  property  (to  which  section  46(d)  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954   does  not 
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apply)  placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
1985,  and 

(B)  property  to  which  such  section  46(d) 
applies  to  the  extent  of  qualified  progress 
expenditures  made  after  December  31,  1985. 

(2)  Preservation  of  existing  car- 
ryovers.—The  repeals  made  by  section  201 
shall  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of  an 
excess  credit  from  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1.  1986.  to  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985:  except 
that  any  carryover  to  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1985,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  an  amount  equal  to  '%•  of  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  such  carry- 
over but  for  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Increase  in  Cash  Surrender  Value  of 
Life  Insurance  Contracts —The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  214  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  policy  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

(e)  Tax-Exempt  Bonds.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  215  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  E>ecember  31,  1985. 

(f)  Indexed  Basis.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  section  231  shall  apply  to  dispoei- 
tions  after  December  31,  1985,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(g)  Capital  Gains  and  Losses  Treat- 
ment.—The  amendments  made  by  section 
231  shall  apply  to  gains  and  losses  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  such  date. 

(h)  Neutral  Cost  Recovery  System.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  301  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  sifter  December  31. 
1985. 

(i)  Recognition  of  Gain  or  Loss  on  Dis- 

TRIBDTIOIfS      OF      PROPERTIES      BY      CORPORA- 
TIONS.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  412  shall  apply  to  dis- 
tributions after  December  31,  1985.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  412  shall  apply  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes after  December  31,  1985.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(j)  Repeal  of  Social  Security  Earnings 
Test.— The  amendments  made  by  section 
414(c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1989. 


By  Mr.   BINGAMAN  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Rollings,    and    Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works    and    Economic    Development 
Act  of   1965  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  additional  fiscal  years;  to  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Economic  E)evelop- 
ment  Administration  [EHDAl.  The  bill 
is  a  simple  reauthorization  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years,  through  fiscal  years 
1985,  1986.  and  1987.  The  bill  makes 
no  substantive  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Since  1965.  when  EDA  was  first  au- 
thorized as  a  successor  to  the  Area  De- 
velopment Administration,  it  hats  pro- 
vided an  invaluable  service  to  many  of 
the  neediest  communities  in  each  of 
the  50  States. 


EDA's  mission  has  been  to  generate 
new  Jobs  and  help  protect  existing 
jobs  in  economically  distressed  areas 
of  the  Nation.  The  Agency  has  admin- 
istered a  variety  of  successful  pro- 
grams which  have  increased  personal 
incomes  of  individuals  and  enriched 
communities  in  distressed  areas  by 
providing  the  support  necessary  to 
create  long-term  jobs  and  lasting 
growth  In  the  private  sector.  The  pro- 
gram Includes  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works,  business  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees;  and  planning  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  In  addition,  grants  are 
made  to  continue  programs  of  econom- 
ic development  planning  for  States, 
cities,  multicounty  development  dis- 
tricts, cooperating  jurisdictions,  and 
Indian  tribes  and  councils.  The  serv- 
ices provided  have  Improved  the  com- 
munities and  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. It  has  helped  needy  communi- 
ties to  build  roads,  sewers.  Industrial 
parks,  and  much  more. 

EDA  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  our  States  and  communities.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Mexico,  coimtless 
numbers  of  individuals  have  been 
helped  through  EDA's  grants.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  EDA  funding 
for  New  Mexico  has  exceeded 
$165,831,000,  which  was  spent  on  some 
585  different  projects.  EDA  has  been 
especially  important  to  Iiidian  tribes 
which  have  depended  heavily  upon 
EDA  funding  for  many  of  their  pro- 
grams. Some  265  New  Mexican  Indian 
projects  have  received  EDA  funding 
over  the  past  3  years.  These  projects 
have  ranged  from  the  construction  of 
tribal  office  buildings  to  the  comple- 
tion of  irrigation  Improvement 
projects. 

In  spite  of  its  success  and  flexibility 
the  EDA  has  operated  without  con- 
gressional authorization  since  1982. 
EDA  appropriations  have  fallen  from 
$668  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $228 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  While  I  am 
not  proposing  an  increase  in  fimding. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  once  again  affirm 
our  support  for  the  Important  time- 
tested  EDA  programs  which  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  of  great  value 
for  nearly  20  years  In  all  parts  of  this 
Nation.  Reauthorization  of  the 
Agency  is  a  reaffirmation  of  EDA's 
successful  past.  It  is  not  a  call  for  any 
new  expenditure  of  fimds,  it  would 
simply  authorize  the  existence  of  the 
Agency. 

A  simple  extension  is  not  without 
precedent.  Such  was  done  in  December 
1980,  when  Congress  reauthorized 
EDA  for  2  years  through  fiscal  year 
1982.  Congress  at  that  time  passed 
simple  extension  for  2  years,  just  as 
my  bill  calls  for. 

The  future  of  the  EDA  is  imperiled. 
I  joined  five  of  my  colleagues  earlier 
this  month  in  intrcjducing  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  reconsider 
his  intention  to  dismantle  the  EDA  in 


1986  and  to  restore  EDA's  obligated 
funding  for  1985.  This  funding  was  im- 
pounded by  the  administration  on 
January  8  of  this  year.  The  Senate 
must  reaffirm  its  support  for  this  im- 
portant program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
calling  for  swift  congressional  approv- 
al of  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  more 
flexibility  in  allocation  of  interstate 
substitute  funds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ALLOCATION  OF  INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTE  FUNDS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  enable  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
complete  construction  on  the  remain- 
ing 18-mile  gap  in  the  National  Free- 
way from  Hancock  to  Cumberland  in 
western  Maryland. 

The  idea  of  building  an  interstate 
highway  to  cut  through  the  Appalach- 
ian Mountains  and  link  the  networks 
of  highways  on  either  side  of  the 
peaks  was  conceived  in  the  early 
1970's.  The  new  highway,  now  only 
partly  built,  is  already  an  important 
route  for  shippers  seeking  the  shortest 
and  least  costly  route  to  consumers  in 
the  Midwest.  The  completion  of  this 
freeway  would  also  be  a  significant 
shot  in  the  arm  for  the  ailing  economy 
of  the  Appalachian  region  and  a  boon 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  there 
would  be  an  infusion  of  business  at  the 
Port  of  Baltimore. 

Since  its  conception,  however,  the 
effort  to  get  the  National  Freeway 
built  has  been  filled  with  frustrations. 
After  a  string  of  legal  and  financial 
barriers,  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
eager  to  get  the  project  underway. 
Recognizing  the  limited  availability  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  Program,  the 
State  has  decided  to  move  forward 
with  the  project  on  its  own  and  has  de- 
veloped a  creative  package  to  finance 
it.  Officials  from  the  State  and  the 
Baltimore  area  have  agreed  to  divert 
funds  from  transportation  projects  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  National 
Freeway. 

In  order  to  consummate  that  agree- 
ment, however,  legislation  is  needed  to 
revise  the  Interstate  Substitution  Con- 
cept Program.  In  establishing  that 
program,  the  Congress  set  a  deadline 
of  September  30.  1983.  for  States  to 
submit  lists  of  transportation  projects 
to  which  they  planned  to  transfer  Fed- 
eral funds.  Since  Maryland  officials  at 
that  time  were  still  counting  on  direct 
Federal  assistance  for  the  freeway 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission Program,  they  did  not  include 
the  project  on  their  list  of  transfer 
projects. 

Now  that  they  have  decided  to  put 
aside  other  federally-funded  transpor- 


tation projects  in  Baltimore  in  order 
to  pay  for  completion  of  the  National 
Freeway,  they  need  to  revise  their  list 
to  Include  the  freeway  project.  The 
legislation  which  I  submit  today  would 
extend  the  deadline  in  the  original  law 
from  September  30,  1983,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  enabling  Maryland  to  add 
the  freeway  to  its  list  of  substitution 
projects. 

In  addition  to  that  small  change  in 
the  Substitution  Program  law,  one 
clarification  is  required.  The  Substitu- 
tional Program  requires  that  all 
projects  involved  in  a  transfer  of  fimds 
serve  the  same  geographical  area.  The 
intent  of  that  provision  was  to  ensure 
that  funds  would  not  be  grabbed  from 
a  region  against  the  will  of  its  people. 

The  National  Freeway's  service  to 
the  Baltimore  area  should  be  evident, 
given  the  favorable  impact  it  will  have 
on  the  area's  economy  and  the  Port  of 
Baltimore.  The  fact  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city.  William  Donald  Schaefer. 
and  the  Baltimore  county  executive. 
Donald  Hutchinson,  have  both  agreed 
to  this  transfer  is  also  telling.  While  it 
is  clear  to  Marylanders  that  this 
project  serves  the  same  geographical 
area,  this  legislation  will  make  that 
fact  explicitly  clear.  It  will  do  so  by 
recognizing  that  if  all  parties  agree  to 
a  transfer,  it  must  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial and  therefore  serves  the  same  geo- 
graphical area. 

The  people  who  will  benefit  from 
the  completion  of  the  National  Free- 
way are  diverse.  They  are  not  only  the 
miners  and  builders  of  western  Mary- 
land, but  Include  also  the  dockworkers 
of  Baltimore,  the  farmers  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  shippers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  East  and  the  Midwest. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
possible  to  support  this  cost-free  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  327 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffres*  attembled.  That  para- 
graph 4  of  section  103(e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  will  serve  the 
area  or  areas  from  which  the  Interstate 
route  or  portion  thereof  was  withdrawn"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "area  or  areas  to  be 
served"  In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "area  from  which  the  Inter- 
slate  route,  or  portion  thereof,  was  with- 
drawn", and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentences  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  withdrawal  of  a  route  under  this  para- 
graph after  September  30.  1983.  except  that 
the  SecreUry  may  approve  withdrawals 
until  September  30.  1986,  on  any  route 
which  on,  May  12.  1982,  was  under  a  Judicial 
injunction  prohibiting  the  construction  of 


such  route.  The  Secretary  may  approve  a 
substitute  project  under  this  paragraph 
after  September  30.  1983  (or  September  30, 
1985.  in  the  case  of  any  route  which  was 
under  a  Judicial  injunction  on  May  12.  1982 
prohibiting  the  construction  of  such  route) 
only  if  the  approval  of  such  substitute 
project  does  not  alter  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  to  which  any  State  is  entitled 
under  this  paragraph.  The  two  preceding 
sentences  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  route  that,  on  November  6,  1978.  was 
under  a  judicial  injunction  prohibiting  the 
construction  of  such  route."; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  eighteenth  sen- 
tence (as  redesignated  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
sentences:  "In  September  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  adjust  the  last  cost  estimate 
submitted  to  reflect  (1)  changes  in  the 
amounts  available  to  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  (2)  changes  in  State  esti- 
mates of  the  division  of  funds  between  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  and  (3) 
the  allocation  and  apportionment  of  substi- 
tute highway  funds  in  prior  fiscal  years. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Pederal  share 
of  such  adjusted  estimate  in  making  appor- 
tionments for  substitute  highway  projects 
on  October  1  of  the  year  of  adjustment  if 
the  Congress  has  not  approved  an  interstate 
sulKtitute  (»st  estimate  to  make  such  ap- 
portionment."; and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  the  twenty-sixth  sen- 
tence (as  redesignated  by  reason  of  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  September  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  last  cost 
estimate  submitted  to  reflect  ( 1 )  changes  in 
the  amounts  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph,  (2)  changes  in  State 
estimates  of  the  division  of  funds  t)etween 
substitute  highway  and  transit  projects,  and 
(3)  the  allocation  and  apportionment  of  sub- 
stitute transit  funds  in  prior  fiscal  years. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Pederal  share 
of  such  adjusted  estimate  in  making  appor- 
tionments for  substitute  transit  projects  on 
October  1  of  the  year  of  adjustment  if  the 
Congress  has  not  approved  an  interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate  to  make  such  ap- 
portionment.". 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Laxalt,  Mr.  NicxLES,  and  Mr. 

Sticms): 

S.  329.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Highway 

Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985";  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 

and  Transportation. 

HIGHWAY  SPEED  MODIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  over  10 
years  ago,  the  United  States  experi- 
enced one  of  the  most  threatening  and 
economically  devastating  situations 
ever  witnessed  by  this  country,  that 
being  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the 
early  1970's.  Drastic  upheaval  in 
American  lifestyles  transpired  and  for 
the  first  time  in  modem-day  America, 
the  abundance  and  convenience  of  life, 
which  we  all  were  used  to.  was  severe- 
ly restricted.  As  we  watched  energy 
prices  increase  fourfold,  conservation 
became  our  Initial  goal  with  the  most 
visible  action  being  the  lowering  of 
speed  limits  on  our  roads  and  high- 
ways to  55  mUes  per  hour.  Enacted  as 
a  temporary  provision  in  1973,  Con- 
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^ess  made  the  law  permanent  in  1974 
and  it  has  stood  ever  since. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  is  much  different  today.  The 
American  people  responded  to  the  oil 
embargo  in  a  strong  and  resourceful 
fashion.  Advanced  technology  has 
made  our  cars  more  fuel  efficient, 
strict  conservation  was  adhered  to, 
and  new  ways  were  found  to  develop 
alternative  energy  sources.  In  the  past 
few  years,  a  renewed  and  strengthened 
American  economy  has  created  an  en- 
vironment where  energy  supplies  are 
abundant,  oil  prices  continue  to  de- 
cline, and  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
embargo  are  all  but  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  memories  of 
the  oil  embargo  have  faded,  there  is 
now  great  concern  in  many  sectors  of 
society  over  whether  or  not  the  origi- 
nal 55-mile-per-hour  law  is  as  effective 
and  useful  as  it  once  was.  A  recently 
published  report  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  clearly  raised  questions 
about  the  55-mile-per-hour  law  and 
has  cast  doubt  on  the  law's  future. 
Generally  approving  the  benefits  of 
the  55-mile-per-hour  limit,  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council  report  acknowl- 
edges that  while  the  law  has  been  ben- 
eficial in  reducing  fuel  consumption 
and  traffic  fatalities,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, speed  limits  might  justifi- 
ably be  allowed  to  be  raised.  Moreover, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  years, 
compliance  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
law  has  dramatically  decreased  and 
States  appear  to  have  lost  interest  in 
enforcing  the  law,  even  with  the 
threat  of  possibly  losing  Federal  high- 
way construction  dollars. 

The  National  Research  Council 
report  states  that  "as  with  many  other 
policies  that  attempt  to  modify  public 
behavior,  the  benefits  of  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  diminished  along 
with  public  awareness  and  compliance 
with  the  law. "  Indeed.  Mr.  President, 
compliance  has  decreased  dramatically 
and  it  is  now  estimated  that  over  75 
percent  of  all  drivers  today  exceed  the 
55-mile-per-hour  limit.  While  compli- 
ance diminishes,  an  interesting  fact  re- 
flects the  gains  in  highway  safety 
made  over  the  years;  as  the  national 
average  speed  continues  to  increase, 
the  national  highway  fatality  figure 
continues  to  decrease. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  current  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and  the 
trend  away  from  compliance  have 
moved  me  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion that  will  modify  the  1974  speed 
limit  law.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  repeal  the  law.  for  I  believe, 
as  the  National  Research  Council  indi- 
cates, that  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  is  jus- 
tified. On  the  other  hand,  for  rural 
areas  and  on  highways  originally  con- 
structed to  be  traveled  at  higher 
speeds,    some    alteration    in    the    law 


should  be  made.  Basically,  my  law 
would  do  the  following: 

Allow  each  State  to  raise  speed 
limits  as  high  as  65  miles  per  hour  on 
roads  outside  urban  areas.  Urban  areas 
will  be  defined  as  communities  with  a 
population  of  50,000  people  or  more. 

It  would  give  the  States  the  right  to 
determine  which  roads,  outside  urban 
areas,  are  suitable  for  higher  speeds 
and  it  would  hold  speed  limits  within 
urban  areas  at  the  current  55  miles 
per  hour. 

Mr.  President,  America  prospers 
today  because  of  an  administration 
that  strives  for  less  government  and 
more  self-determination  by  individuals 
and  States.  The  bill  I  am  introdudlng 
is  a  further  step  in  that  direction.  It  is 
a  realistic  and  balanced  approach,  one 
that  recognizes  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  while  attempting  to  offer  a  ra- 
tional and  workable  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentatixies  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subsection  IM'a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  any  urbanized  area" 
inunediately  after  "highway"  the  first  time 
it  appears: 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  in  the  first 
sentence  as  clause  (3): 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "hour," 
the  following:  "(2)  a  maximum  speed  limit 
on  any  other  public  highway  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction, as  designated  by  the  Governor  or 
other  appropriate  State  official,  in  excess  of 
sixty-five  miles  per  hour.":  and 

(4)  by  changing  "(3)"  in  the  last  sentence 
to  "(3)." 

Sbc.  2.  Subsection  154(f)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "In  any  urbanized  area" 
immediately  after  "hour"  the  first  time  it 
appears: 

Sec.  3.  Section  154  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection— 

(I)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "ur- 
banized area"  means  any  urbanized  area 
identified  in  the  Federal  census  of  1980. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  337.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  effect 
of  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1963  that  require  bilingual  ballots 
and  election  materials:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

VOTER  PARTICIPATIOIf 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  termi- 
nate the  effect  of  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  require 
bilingual  ballots  and  election  materi- 
als. I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
would  not  prohibit  States  and  local- 
ities from  printing  bilingual  or  multi- 
lingual  ballots.    Rather,    the   Federal 


Government  would  no  longer  require 
such  ballots  and  materials. 

One  of  the  major  problems  resulting 
from  bilingual  ballots  is  cost.  In  the 
general  election  of  1980.  the  counties 
of  the  State  of  California  spent 
$862,756  on  bilingual  ballots,  with 
costs  reaching  more  than  $50  per  bilin- 
gual ballot  request  in  many  counties. 
While  the  cost  of  English  ballots  is 
usually  less  than  $2  per  registered 
voter.  non-English  ballots  range  from 
$6  upward.  In  one  case,  a  county  spent 
$6,619  producing  foreign  language  bal- 
lots and  not  a  single  one  was  used.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  is  doing  a 
study  of  the  costs  incurred  by  States 
and  localities  under  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions  for  the  election  last 
November.  The  results  are  not  yet 
available,  but  I  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing them  so  that  we  can  get  a  better 
view  of  the  tremendous  expense  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  is  forcing  on 
State  and  local  governments  by  this 
ill-advised  policy. 

A  second  and  more  important  prob- 
lem is  that  bilingual  ballots  do  not  en- 
courage non-English  speakers  to  leam 
English.  While  I  applaud  one's  ability 
to  speak  foreign  languages,  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  speak  Elngllsh.  It  is 
important  for  unity.  It  is  important 
for  stability.  In  essence,  it  is  important 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  Any 
mechanism— and  the  bilingual  ballot  is 
one— that  encourages  one  not  to  leam 
English  is  dangerous  for  American  so- 
ciety. It  is  counterproductive  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  a  common 
language.  A  common  language  is  a 
goal  for  which  we,  as  leaders  of  this 
country,  should  all  strive. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  effect 
of  a  single  language  ballot  would  not 
be  the  disfranchisement  of  voters. 
Rather,  the  single  language  ballot  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  non-English 
speaking  citizens  full  force  into  the 
system.  English  is  the  language  of  pol- 
itics and  public  debate.  In  order  to  cast 
informed  votes,  and  in  fact,  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  impact  on  public 
policy  as  a  voter,  candidate,  or  elected 
official,  one  must  speak  English. 

In  addition,  efforts  which  would 
allow  non-English  speaking  citizens  to 
get  along  in  this  society  are  them- 
selves disfranchising.  In  fact,  bilingual 
ballots  promote  exactly  that.  The  sup- 
posed beneficiaries  can  get  along  with 
bilingual  ballots,  but  they  do  not 
become  full  participants  in  the  proc- 
ess. In  the  long  run,  the  result  is  much 
more  damaging  than  the  short-term 
price  of  forcing,  if  you  will,  everyone 
to  know  English. 

Finally,  let  us  look  to  the  States  and 
localities  themselves  for  guidance  on 
this  issue.  In  1983,  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  qualified  and  passed  by  63 
percent  an  initiative  in  favor  of  Eng- 
lish-only ballots.  Then,  the  citizens  of 


California  took  the  issue  a  step  fur- 
ther in  a  statewide  referendum.  Last 
November,  these  citizens  advised  the 
Federal  Government  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  English-only  ballots  by  ap- 
proving the  referendum  71  percent  to 
29  percent.  Furthermore,  five  States 
have  declared  English  their  official 
language  and  more  are  expected  to 
follow. 

We  would  do  well  to  listen  to  these 
people  and  let  them  know  that  if  they 
want  to  have  bilingual  ballots,  so  be  it. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  force  this  mis- 
guided policy  on  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  337 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.)  that  requires  balloU 
or  other  materials  relating  to  the  electoral 
process  to  be  made  available  in  a  language 
other  than  English  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  election  taking  place  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  consumer  complaints  re- 
garding interstate  telephone  toll  serv- 
ice, to  require  companies  offering 
interstate  telephone  toll  service  to 
notify  consumers  of  changes  in  rates 
and  charges,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

INTERSTATE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year 
some  40  million  Americans  will  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
choose  among  alternative  long-dis- 
tance telephone  companies  which  will 
be  offering  them  essentially  similar 
types  of  services.  And  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1986  roughly  70  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  owning  183  mil- 
lion telephones  connected  to  111  mil- 
lion telephone  lines  will  be  able  to  pick 
up  their  phone,  dial  the  number  "1," 
and  place  a  long-distance  call  over  the 
long-distance  carrier  of  their  choice. 
Currently,  customers  using  long-dis- 
tance carriers  other  than  AT&T  must 
dial  a  lengthy  access  code  before  plac- 
ing a  long-distance  call. 

This  process  of  providing  "equal 
access"  to  competitors  of  AT&T— such 
as  MCI,  GTE/Sprint,  SBS/Skyline, 
Allnet,  U.S.  Tel,  fiiid  MAX  Long  Dis- 
tance Phone  Service— is  one  result  of 
the  breakup  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  AT&T.  This  process  of  equal 
access  is  proving  to  be  confusing,  how- 
ever. It  is  time-consuming  and  discon- 
certing to  many  Americans  as  they  try 


to   make   an   intelligent   choice   of  a 
long-distance  telephone  company. 

Headlines  indicate  that  consumers 
all  across  the  country  are  baffled  by  a 
barrage  of  alternatives  which  they  do 
not  understand  and  which  often  make 
little  sense  when  compared  one  to  an- 
other. A  sa^nple  of  newspaper  head- 
lines from  a  cross  section  of  publica- 
tions tell  the  story.  Here  are  a  couple: 
"Bewildering  Changes  Coming  for 
Phone  Users";  "Long-Distance  War 
Baffling  to  Customers":  "Need  Tele- 
phone Service?  Dial  'C  for  Confu- 
sion"; "Long  Distance  Phone-Battle: 
Rivals  Seek  Equal  Access  Customers"; 
"Long  Distance  Rivals  Take  Off  the 
Gloves";  "A  Marketing  Blitz  Is  in 
Progress";  "Behind  the  Chaos  in 
Phone  Service." 

The  Washington  Post  has  reported: 
"As  AT&T  competitors  gear  up  for 
this  election  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
they  are  expanding  sales  forces,  run- 
ning ads.  and  soliciting  customers 
through  direct  mail,  personal  presen- 
tations, and  telemarketing.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  companies  themselves  are 
confused." 

Last  October  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  was  signed 
by  16  other  Senators,  requesting  that 
the  FCC  devise  a  standard,  uniform, 
long-distance  disclosure  form  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers.  Our  letter  ex- 
presses the  concern  that  this  adminis- 
tration owes  the  public  a  duty  to  mini- 
mize the  confusion  in  long-distance 
service  being  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Scmatk. 
Washington,  DC,  October  10,  1984. 
Chairman  Mark  S.  Powler. 
Federal  Communications  CommissioTi, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Fowtler:  In  order  to 
afford  the  consumer  a  certain  measure  of 
comparable  Information  upon  which  to  base 
an  educated  choice  of  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone company,  especially  during  this  criti- 
cal three-year  period  when  equal  access  Is 
being  phased-in,  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  devel- 
op a  standard  disclosure  form  which  each 
long  distance  telephone  company  that  quali- 
fies for  equal  access  be  required  to  com- 
plete, and  have  this  sent  to  each  potential 
customer. 

The  result  of  "equal  access,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  promote  full  and  fair  competition 
In  the  long  distance  telephone  Industry,  as 
well  as  provide  consumers  with  the  cheap- 
est, most  efficient  service  possible.  Is  that 
the  consumer  is  now  being  thnist  into  an 
arena  of  decision-making  without  basic,  ade- 
quate, comparative  information. 

Even  professional,  full-time  consumer 
groups  are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  correct  information  to  some  very  basic 
questions  such  as:  ■From  how  many  cities 
does  your  company  offer  service?"  "Do  you 
have  a  monthly  service  fee?"  "Is  there  a 


minimum  monthly  bill?"  "What  credit  card 
features  does  your  company  offer?"' 

These  are  all  questions  one  might  ask 
when  comparing  services  and  features  of 
different  long  distance  companies.  But 
when  researchers  from  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Research  and  Action  Center  <TRAC). 
a  non-profit,  consumer  group  based  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  called  the  long  distance 
companies  recently  to  get  answers  to  those 
and  similar  questions,  they  found  that  it  Is 
not  the  least  bit  easy  to  get  a  correct 
answer.  TRAC  researchers  found  that  re- 
peated calls  to  a  company's  toll  free  infor- 
mation number  often  resulted  in  different 
answers  to  the  same  question. 

The  result  is  that  consumers  are  forced  to 
compare  apples  and  oranges,  and  their 
choices  are  subsequently  made  without  suf- 
ficient and  adequate  comparative  Informa- 
tion and  sometimes  for  Illogical  reasons. 

A  basic  form  might,  for  example,  require 
long  distance  companies  to  indicate  their 
basic  rates  (day,  evening,  and  late  night/ 
weekend)  for  a  call  from  the  potential  call- 
er's residence  to  certain  present  distances. 
In  this  way,  consumers  would  be  better  able 
to  compare  the  same  set  of  basic  rates  and 
would  be  able  to  contact  the  particular  com- 
pcjiy  If  they  desired  more  specific  Informa- 
tion. The  form  might  also  Indicate  what 
cities  or  sections  of  the  country  the  compa- 
ny serves,  if  there  are  additiomU  charges  for 
calls  to  non/metropolitan  areas,  what  the 
billing  structure  is,  and  the  extent  of  the 
service  offered  (i.e.,  intra-state,  Internation- 
al services,  travel  features,  etc.). 

Similar  standard  disclosure  requirements 
have  already  been  adopted  in  other  areas  to 
promote  better  consumer  knowledge  of 
products  and  services.  This  list  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  truth-lnlending  laws  for 
consumer  credit  transactions:  the  sectuities 
laws  for  investor  protection;  the  require- 
ments for  Ingredient  labeling  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration:  and  standards  for 
fuel  economy  disclosure  by  the  Blnvironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency.  Unlike  these  cases, 
however,  disclosure  in  this  instance  would 
only  be  for  the  three-year  period  during 
which  equal  access  is  being  phased-ln. 

Finally,  a  consumer  should  be  able  to 
make  a  choice  of  a  long  distance  carrier 
with  the  confidence  that  the  information  on 
which  his  or  her  original  decision  was  based 
will  not  change  precipitously,  and  without 
notice.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  long  distance 
companies  should  be  required  to  notify 
their  customers  a  reasonable  period  before 
the  effective  date  of  any  rate  or  major  serv- 
ice feature  change. 

We  understand  the  complexity  Involved 
with  the  new  diversity  in  the  industry,  yet 
only  in  this  way— by  reducing  the  current 
bewilderment  of  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone customers,  as  he  or  she  is  inundated 
with  literature  concerning  the  various  alter- 
native long  distance  telephone  companies — 
will  be  goals  of  fair  competition,  efficient 
long  distance  service,  and  the  public  Interest 
all  be  achieved. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  request  your 
careful  consideration. 
Sincerely, 
Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  Carl  Levin. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
Wendell  H.  Ford.  Jim  Sasser,  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Jeff  BIngaman,  Max  Baucus.  Christo- 
pher J.  Dodd.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
David  Pryor.  Claiborne  Pell.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter,  in  addition  to  being  coauthored 
by  the  above  Senators,  received  the 
support  of  national  consumer  groups 
including  the  Telecommunications  Re- 
search and  Action  Center  [TRAC]  and 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
as  well  as  local  groups  in  my  home 
State  including  the  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  in  Michigan  and  the 
Michigan  Citizens  Lobby. 

The  response  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  was  polite 
but  not  the  action  we  sought.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  is  attached  below. 

According  to  FCC  Chairman  Fowler: 
"Numerous  organizations  appear  to  be 
responding  to  the  need  for  adequate 
consumer  information."  What  Chair- 
man Fowler  fails  to  recognize,  howev- 
er, is  that  some  of  the  very  organiza- 
tions that  are  attempting  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  adequate  consumer  in- 
formation are  the  very  groups  that 
continue  to  support  my  recommenda- 
tion for  a  uniform,  standard,  straight- 
forward language,  FCC  disclosure  re- 
quirement. 

Very  shortly,  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  our  local  telephone  compa- 
ny, Michigan  Bell,  will  begin  offering 
the  same  long-distance  dialing  service 
to  all  long-distance  companies  in  a 
number  of  different  areas  throughout 
the  State.  Beginning  February  16, 
1985,  if  a  consumer's  telephone 
number  begins  with  343,  881,  882.  884, 
885,  or  886,  that  person  will  be  able  to 
place  his  or  her  long-distance  calls 
with  the  long-distance  company  of  his 
or  her  choice  and  enjoy  the  ease  of  "1 
plus"  dialing. 

This  exact  same  process  has  already 
taken  place,  is  about  to  take  place,  or 
shortly  will  take  place  in  every  Sena- 
tor's State  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
predict,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
that  during  the  next  2  years  every 
Senator  will  be  hearing  from  constitu- 
ents about  this  phenomenon,  about 
their  constituents'  confusion  in 
making  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  long- 
distance carrier,  and  about  the  need 
for  more  basic,  comparative  informa- 
tion than  consumers  are  currently  re- 
ceiving. We  will  also  be  hearing  com- 
plaints from  consumers  about  some  of 
the  marketing,  sales,  and  pricing  prac- 
tices of  some  of  the  long-distance  com- 
panies currently  involved  in  the  equal 
access  process. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Interstate  Telecommunica- 
tions Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1985 
as  a  followup  to  my  October  10,  1984, 
letter  to  Federal  Communications 
Conunission  Chairman  Mark  Fowler. 

Briefly  the  Interstate  Telecommuni- 
cations Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1985  provides  the  following: 

First,  it  gives  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
state long-distance  telephone  compa- 
nies and  their  advertising  and  market- 


ing practices  where  beforehand  the 
FTC  had  none. 

Second,  it  requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  promul- 
gate rules  to  ensure  that  interstate 
long-distance  telephone  companies 
notify  all  residential  consumers  in 
writing  of  any  change  in  rates  or  relat- 
ed charges  at  least  10  business  days 
before  any  such  charge  is  to  become 
effective. 

Third,  it  requires  interstate  long-dis- 
tance telephone  companies  to  provide 
consumers  with  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, schedule  of  rates  in  effect  before 
and  then  after  any  rate  change  is 
scheduled  to  be  implemented. 

Fourth,  it  requires  any  company  of- 
fering interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  to  maintain  a  copy  of  a 
current  rate  schedule  and  related 
charges  at  corporate  headquarters  and 
to  make  such  schedule  and  charges 
available  to  any  consumer  upon  re- 
quest. 

Fifth,  the  Interstate  Telecommuni- 
cations Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1985  requires  that  periodic  reports  be 
made  to  the  Congress  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regard- 
ing conditions  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  required  to  file  reports  on 
First,  the  state  of  competition  in  the 
various  sectors  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry;  second,  the  level  of 
rates  for  interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone service;  and  third,  the  status  of 
universal  service  including  the  extent 
of  residential  dropoff. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  report  on  the  consumer  com- 
plaints it  has  received  and  actions  it 
has  taken  regarding  its  new  authority 
over  the  Interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone industry. 

Sixth,  my  bill  makes  clear  that  no 
additional  Federal  funds  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these 
provisions  and  it  is  the  Intention  of 
Congress  that  the  activities  mentioned 
in  the  bill  be  carried  out  with  the  ex- 
isting resources  and  personnel  avail- 
able at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

A  few  additional  comments. 

I  believe  this  legislation  addresses  a 
fundamental  gap  in  our  consumer  pro- 
tection laws.  Currently  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  is  the  Government 
agency  principally  responsible  for  han- 
dling consumer  complaints  regarding 
false  or  deceptive  advertisements  for 
most  consumer  products.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  prohibits 
unfair  methods  of  competition  In  or 
affecting  commerce,  and  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce.  Under  existing  law.  howev- 
er, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
as  drafted,  provides  a  specific  exemp- 
tion for  common  carriers.  Therefore, 


under  existing  law.  long-distance  tele- 
phone companies  as  such  do  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC. 

The  Interstate  Telecommunications 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1985 
makes  interstate  long-distance  tele- 
phone companies  subject  to  FTC  juris- 
diction. This  legislation  specifically 
provides  the  FTC  with  jurisdiction  to 
investigate  consumer  complaints  relat- 
ing to  the  advertisement  and  provision 
of  interstate  long-distance  telephone 
service  and  to  determine  if  any  action 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  a  com- 
plaint Is  an  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, or  an  unfair,  or  deceptive  act.  or 
practice.  It  also  provides  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  the  same  ad- 
ministrative and  enforcement  reme- 
dies available  to  it  for  other  violations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  in  this  bill 
limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  from  investigating  or 
taking  action  concerning  the  provision 
of  service  by  telephone  companies. 

While  I  do  not  require  it  in  this  leg- 
islation, I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunission 
should  ensiu'e  the  provision  to  all  po- 
tential residential  consumers  of  a 
standard,  uniform  disclosure  form. 
Such  a  form  would  be  organized  In  a 
standard  maimer  permitting  ready 
comparison  between  similar  companies 
offering  similar  services.  Such  a  form  I 
believe  would  help  minimize  consumer 
confusion  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion during  this  2-year  period  when 
equal  access  is  being  phased  in  across 
the  country.  It  might  include  informa- 
tion concerning:  First,  basic  rates  for 
Interstate  telephone  toll  service  be- 
tween the  residence  of  the  consumer 
and  telephone  exchanges  servicing 
Identified  cities  at  set  distances; 
second,  the  cities  and  regions  of  the 
United  States  served  by  the  company; 
third,  any  additional  charges  for  calls 
to  norunetropolltan  areas;  fourth, 
other  factors  In  the  billing  structure 
of  the  service;  fifth,  any  projected 
change  or  increase  in  such  rates, 
charges,  or  billing  structure  expected 
to  occur  within  a  1-year  period  after 
the  offering  of  such  service;  sixth, 
other  features  or  options  Included  In 
such  service;  and  seventh,  any  other 
Information  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  determines  would  be 
helpful  to  a  consumer  of  such  service 
to  make  a  cost  and  service  comparison 
among  companies.  I  did  not  Include 
such  a  requirement  In  my  bill  because 
I  believe  that  the  fundamental  issues 
included  in  the  Interstate  Telecom- 
munications Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1985  should  be  considered  first. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Interstate  Teleconununications  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1985  so  that 
consumers  will  have  a  more  meaning- 


ful outlet  for  their  complaints  and  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  basic  information 
that  is  so  vital  to  choosing  a  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  other 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rex:ord,  as  follows: 

S.  338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Tele- 
communications Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1985". 

INVESTIGATION  OP  CONSDKER  COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragaph  (2).  the  Commission  is  hereby  em- 
powered and  directed  to  prevent  persons, 
partnerships,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
provision  of  interestate  telephone  toll  serv- 
ice from  using  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion in  or  affecting  commerce  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce. 

■•(B)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission,  or  any  other  federal  agency 
from  investigating  or  taking  action  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  service  by  telephone 
companies.". 

NOTIPICATION  TO  CONSUMERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  to  require  any  company  offering  inter- 
state telephone  toll  service  to— • 

(1)  notify  all  residential  consumers  of 
such  service  of  any  change  in  rates  or  relat- 
ed charges  within  ten  business  days  l>efore 
any  such  change  is  to  become  effective; 

(2)  provide  such  notice  in  writing  to  the 
consumer  and  include  a  schedule  of  rates— 

(A)  in  effect  before  and  after  such  change 
occurs:  and 

(B)  in  a  form  which  can  be  easily  inter- 
preted and  used  by  the  consumer; 

(3)  maintain  a  copy  of  a  current  rate 
schedule  and  related  charges  at  corporate 
headquarters  which  can  l»e  easily  interpret- 
ed and  used  by  a  consumer;  and 

(4)  make  such  schedule  and  charges  avail- 
able to  any  consumer  upon  request  or  mail 
such  schedule  and  charges  to  the  consumer 
within  ten  days  after  such  a  request. 

(b)  Any  consumer  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion concerning  the  failure  of  a  company  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Commission  shall— 

<  1 )  investigate  any  such  complaint: 

(2)  order  any  company  failing  to  meet 
such  requirements  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a):  and 

(3)  provide  any  other  appropriate  relief 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201 
et  seq.). 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  submit  a  report  on  Janu- 


ary 1,  1986.  January  1,  1988,  and  January  1, 
1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning— 

(1)  the  state  of  competition  in  the  various 
sectors  of  the  telecommunications  industry: 

(2)  the  level  of  rates  for  telephone  toll  and 
exchange  service:  and 

(3)  the  status  of  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice, including  the  extent  of  any  decrease  of 
service  being  made  available  and  used  by 
residential  consumers. 

(b)  The  F'ederal  Trade  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  on  January  I  of  each  year, 
beginning  with  January  1.  1986  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  t«  section  5(aK3)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

LIMITATIOM  ON  FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  No  additional  funds  are  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  October  2S.  1984. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riecle,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribgle:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  10,  1984.  in  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  express  concern  regarding 
the  information  currently  afforded  consum- 
ers in  selecting  the  l>est  interexchange  tele- 
phone carrier  for  their  needs.  Your  letter 
reflects  the  concern  that  the  availability  of 
"equal  access"  for  providers  of  long  distance 
telephone  services  now  thrusts  the  con- 
sumer "into  an  arena  of  decision-making 
without  basic,  adequate,  comparative  infor- 
mation." You  suggest  that  the  situation  be 
ameliorated  by  means  of  a  standard  disclo- 
sure form,  to  be  developed  by  the  PCC, 
which  each  Interexchange  carrier  obtaining 
equal  tLCcess  be  required  to  complete  and 
send  to  each  potential  customer.  You  fur- 
ther suggest  that  carriers  be  required  to 
provide  all  customers  advance  notice  of  rate 
or  major  service  changes  in  order  to  assure 
that  consumers  may  reasonably  rely  on  the 
information  provided. 

While  we  certainly  recognlEe  that  consum- 
ers need  and  deserve  sufficient  and  reliable 
information  to  make  reasoned  choices  in 
this  area,  we  believe  that  the  existing  and 
developing  sources  of  relevant  consumer  as- 
sistance information  and  the  concept  of  a 
competitive,  unregulated  marketplace  pre- 
clude the  need  for  this  type  of  Conunission 
intervention. 

I  believe  that  extensive  Intervention  is  un- 
warranted at  this  point  because  numerous 
organizations  appear  to  be  responding  to 
the  need  for  adequate  consumer  informa- 
tion. The  Commission  is  aware  of  increasing 
numbers  of  efforts  by  carriers,  consumer  as- 
sistance groups  and  governmental  consumer 
assistance  offices  at  all  levels  to  assist  con- 
sumers in  sorting  through  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation to  select  a  long  distance  carrier. 
Local  Better  Business  Bureaus,  state  public 
service  conunissions.  consumer  magazines 
and  countless  others  are  providing  a  variety 
of  brochures  and  checksheets  to  assist  con- 
sumers in  their  choices.  Consumer  Check- 
book, a  Washington  based  non-profit  orga- 
nization, has  developed  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  long  distance  and  other  telephone 
services,  including  cost  comparisons  based 
on  actual  consumer  telephone  bills.  Con- 


sumer Reports  has  also  recently  published 
an  extensive  comparison  of  service  offerings 
available  from  various  market  participants. 

The  U.S.  Consumer  Information  Center, 
under  the  purview  of  the  White  House  Spe- 
cial Advisor  on  Consumer  Affairs,  is  also 
currently  preparing  a  worlibook  for  nation- 
wide distribution  to  consumers  of  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service.  The  workbook, 
which  will  be  reviewed  by  our  staff,  as  well 
as  Industry  and  consumer  groups,  before  its 
release,  is  designed  to  assist  consumers  in 
how  to  obtain  useful  information,  what 
questions  to  ask.  and  how  to  evaluate  the  in- 
formation in  terms  of  their  particular  usage 
patterns.  We  lielieve  that  efforts  of  this 
type  should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  the 
information  they  need  to  malie  proper  deci- 
sions both  during  this  transition  period  to 
equal  access  and  beyond. 

While  governmental  action  of  the  type 
you  suggest  might  yield  short  term  benefits. 
I  believe  that  Commission  intervention 
would  be  inappropriate  at  this  time  because 
it  would  l>e  Inconsistent  with  the  developing 
competitive  interexchange  marketplace  this 
Commission  has  sought  to  assure.  For  over 
a  decade,  the  FCC  has  been  pursuing  a 
policy  of  introducing  the  benefits  of  compe- 
tition in  the  telephone  marlietplace  includ- 
ing equipment,  computer-like  services  and 
long  distance  offerings.  ITiese  efforts,  com- 
bined with  spectacular  technological 
achievements  by  the  industries,  have  result- 
ed in  obvious  and  dramatically  Increased 
benefits  in  terms  of  new  and  better  quality 
services  and  lower  prices. 

Throughout  our  Competitive  Carrier  pro- 
ceeding, begiui  in  1980.  this  Commission,  in 
order  to  promote  competition  and  lower 
costs,  has  taken  repeated  steps  to  identify 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  regulation  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  carriers  in  the  various  tele- 
communications markets,  including  the  in- 
terexchange telephone  market.  As  a  result, 
various  unnecessary  and  costly  regulatory 
burdens  have  gradually  been  lifted  from 
non-dominant  carriers,  including  MCI,  GTE 
Sprint,  and  other  similar  long  distance  serv- 
ice providers.  Because  non-dominant  carri- 
ers lack  market  power  we  have  found  the 
fUing  of  rate  schedules  generally  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonably  burdensome. 

While  AT&T,  with  sufficient  market 
power  to  be  considered  a  dominant  carrier, 
remains  subject  to  full  rate  and  facilities 
regiilation  under  the  Communications  Act, 
the  other  long  distance  providers  are  cur- 
rently subject  to  minimal  filing  require- 
ments. We  are  continuing  these  efforts  to 
minimize  unnecessary  regulatory  burdens 
on  non-dominant  carriers  and  are  ciurently 
considering  a  mandatory  detariffing  of 
these  non-dominant  "specialized"  common 
carriers.  The  underlying  rationale  of  these 
actions  is  tliat  the  native  of  a  vigorously 
competitive  marketplace  should  meet  the 
demands  of  consumers  in  terms  of  new. 
lower  priced  and  better  quality  offerings.  In 
addition,  it  is  in  the  carriers'  best  economic 
self-interest  to  make  their  service  offerings 
understandable  to  the  consumers. 

In  line  with  these  concerns,  I  believe  that 
the  notification  proposal  you  have  advanced 
could  impede  the  important  goal  of  lower 
long  distance  rates.  In  particular,  the  pro- 
posal's requirement  for  advance  notification 
to  customers  Ijefore  rate  or  service  charges 
would  impose  severe  contraints  on  an  un- 
regulated carrier's  flexibility  to  respond  to 
dynamic  market  demands.  Limitations  on 
this  flexibility  would  not  only  interfere  with 
full  and  fair  competition,  it  would  also  serve 
as  a  disincentive  for  carriers  to  lower  their 
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lone  distance  rates.  Moreover,  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  extensive  notification  scheme, 
even  for  the  relatively  short  transition 
period  to  equal  access,  could  impose  on  car- 
riers potentially  significant  costs. 

While  we  are  not  persuaded  that  Commis- 
sion intervention  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
we  will  continue  to  monitor  this  situation 
closely.  Accordingly,  we  would  welcome  any 
specific  information  you  might  have  indicat- 
ing that  the  developing  assistance  resources 
are  not  adequate  for  consumer  needs. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  more  vigorous  telecommuni- 
cations industry  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  S.  P0WI.ER. 

ChaxTman.m 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  DuRENBERCEX,  and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  339.  A  bill  to  implement  the  rule 
of  the  shorter  term  in  the  case  of  com- 
puter programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

iirmuf  ATioN AL  coMPtrrsH  soptwarz 

PROTSCTIOH  ACT 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
preserve  international  copyright  pro- 
tection of  computer  software.  I  am 
joined  by  Senators  Ford,  Roth.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Wilson,  Riegle.  DtniENBERGER, 
and  Gorton. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  a  foreign 
nation  denies  or  limits  the  term  of 
copyright  protection  of  computer  soft- 
ware, then  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ciprocally deny  or  limit  protection 
here  of  software  first  published  in 
that  nation  or  by  one  of  its  nationals. 
This  step  is  fully  authorized  by  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  address  developments  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  interna- 
tional consensus  on  the  appropriate 
intellectual  property  right  protection 
of  software.  Since  1964,  the  United 
States  has  considered  computer  soft- 
ware a  work  of  authorship  protected 
by  copyright.  This  view  has  come  to  be 
shared  by  most  industrialized  nations, 
including  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Unfortunately,  a  proposal  to  aban- 
don copyright  protection  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  discussion  and 
deliberations  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  [MITI]  has  considered  legis- 
lation that  would  strip  software  of 
copyright  protection.  It  would  substi- 
tute a  new,  and  unique  form  of  intel- 
lectual property  right  protection  that 
would  provide  lesser  protection,  of 
much  shorter  duration,  while  provid- 
ing the  Government  a  right  of  compul- 
sory licensing. 

That  this  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  Japanese  Diet  is  a  re- 
flection  more   of   protests   from   our 


Nation,  than  a  reaffirmation  of  copy- 
right by  the  Japanese.  U.S.  industry 
protested.  The  administration  protest- 
ed. And  so  did  the  Congress. 

Yet.  the  idea  is  not  dead.  MITI  does 
not  embrace  the  notion  of  copyright. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  at  a  recent  soft- 
ware and  computer  services  industry 
convention  in  Tokyo,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  industry  the  world 
over,  members  of  Japanese  industry 
pressed  their  view  that  copyright  was 
inappropriate  for  softwau-e.  They 
maintained  that  a  scheme  more  suita- 
ble to  industrial  works  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  copyright  protection 
of  computer  software  has  encouraged 
investment  in  research,  development, 
and  innovation  in  computer  software, 
and  has  preserved  for  American  au- 
thors the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Department  of  Com- 
merce report,  the  United  States  held 
as  of  1983  an  estimated  70  percent  of 
the  $18  billion  market  in  software.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  industry  will 
grow  at  a  rate  of  30  percent  a  year.  By 
1987.  the  United  States  could  hold  75 
percent  of  a  $55  billion  market. 

America's  continued  dominance  is 
based  on  its  technological  leadership, 
and  that  leadership  is  tied  to  main- 
taining intellectual  property  rights.  As 
the  Commerce  Department  report 
notes  in  assessing  the  long-terms  pros- 
pects for  the  industry: 

The  major  negative  factors  affecting  the 
U.S.  software  industry  overseas  are  likely  to 
be  inadequate  legal  protection  of  software 
and  restricted  access  to  key  foreign  markets. 

Abandonment  of  copyright  protec- 
tion will  provide  our  competitors  with 
a  short  cut  to  innovation.  It  would 
allow  them  to  close  the  gap  without 
the  investment  that  American  firms 
have  made. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  take 
one  important  step  toward  securing 
adequate  protection  of  software.  As 
the  Commerce  Department  notes: 

[Tlhere  is  little  question  of  the  emergence 
of  Japan  as  the  strongest  U.S.  competitor  in 
the  world  market. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  Japa- 
nese authors  could  enjoy  no  greater 
copyright  protection  in  the  United 
States  than  that  provided  to  American 
authors  in  Japan.  Some  new  kind  of 
patent-like  protection  is  not  copyright 
protection.  Regardless  of  the  term  of 
the  new  protection,  it  equals  zero 
years  of  copyright  protection.  Under 
this  bill,  and  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  the  United  States  would, 
in  response,  provide  zero  copyright 
protection  to  Japanese  works. 

This  legislation  should.  I  hope,  im- 
press upon  the  Japanese  and  other  na- 
tions our  strong  views  on  this  matter. 
It  should,  I  hope,  deter  the  Japanese 
and  others  from  proceeding  with  pro- 
posals that  would  upset  the  essential 
regime  of  Intellectual  property  right 
protection. 


Mr.  I*resident,  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  firm  opposition  to  the 
MITI  proposal,  expressing  its  support 
for  copyright  of  software,  and  for  ap- 
propriate relief  if  such  protections 
were  undermined.  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  is  the  next 
logical  step. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  Senator 
Mathias,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  bill,  and  in  exploring  its  ramifica- 
tion. I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  him. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation.  It  is 
one  measure  we  can  take  now  to  en- 
hance America's  competitiveness 
abroad.  It  is  one  step  we  can  take  now 
to  ensure  that  America  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  America's  Innovation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarlis  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill,  an  explanation,  and  a  letter  of 
support  by  the  Association  of  Data 
Processing  Service  Organizations 
[ADAPSQ].  a  software  industry  trade 
association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Com- 
puter Software  Protection  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  its  computer  programs 
are  protected  under  the  copyright  law  of  a 
foreign  nation  for  a  period  of  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  the  protection  which 
would  otherwise  be  granted  by  this  title 
shall  not  be  granted  to  computer  programs 
by  nationals  of  such  foreign  nation  or  to 
computer  programs  first  published  in  such 
nation. 

"(d>  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  if  computer  programs  are 
protected  under  the  copyright  law  of  a  for- 
eign nation  for  a  period  of  time  of  twenty- 
five  years  or  longer,  the  term  of  the  protec- 
tion granted  under  this  title  for  computer 
programs  by  nationals  of  such  nation  and 
for  computer  programs  first  published  in 
such  nation  shall  not  exceed  the  term  of  the 
protection  granted  to  computer  programs 
by  the  law  of  such  nation.". 

Explanation 
Subsection  C  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  provide  no  copyright  protection 
to  software  first  published  in  another 
nation  or  produced  by  a  national  of  that 
nation,  if  that  nation  provides  no  copyright 
protection  for  computer  software,  or  pro- 
vides less  than  25  years  of  such  protection. 
The  Universal  Copyright  Convention  de- 
fines a  term  of  25  years  as  a  minimum  term 
of  protection  for  compliance  with  the  con- 


vention. If  a  nation  provides  a  lesser  term,  it 
in  effect  does  not  provide  copyright  protec- 
tion as  defined  by  the  U.C.C. 

Subsection  D  provides  that  if  a  nation  pro- 
vides copyright  protection  for  computer 
software  for  a  term  exceeding  25  years,  but 
for  a  term  less  than  that  provided  by  the 
United  States,  then  the  United  SUtes  shall 
provide  a  term  of  copyright  protection  of  no 
greater  length  to  software  first  published  in 
that  nation  or  by  one  of  its  nationals. 

The  Association  or  Data 
Processing  Service  Organizations. 

January  30,  198S. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg, 
United  States  Senate,    Hart  SenaU  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Prank:  This  is  to  endorse  your  pro- 
posed legislation  amending  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Act  to  implement  the  Rule  of  the 
Shorter  Term  in  the  case  of  computer  pro- 
grams. 

At  its  meeting  of  October  16.  1984.  the 
ADAPSO  Board  of  Directors  affirmed  its 
beWei  in  the  propriety  of  copyright  protec- 
tion for  computer  programs  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally.  More  particularly, 
the  Board  took  the  position  of  urging  the 
national  government  to  confirm  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  availability  of  copy- 
right protection  for  computer  software  and 
to  resolve  remaining  problems  within  the 
framework  of  national  copyright  laws. 

Although  many  countries  have  recognized 
the  preferability  of  copyright  protection  for 
computer  programs,  this  international  con- 
sensus has  been  threatened  by  the  attempts 
of  some  to  legislate  alternative  industrial 
property  regimes.  Your  legislation,  along 
with  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  groups  like  ADAPSO  working 
with  their  international  counterparts, 
should  serve  to  enhance  the  role  of  copy- 
right as  a  preferred  method  of  legal  protec- 
tion for  computer  programs. 

If  ADAPSO  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
the  course  of  the  legislative  process,  please 
do  not  hesiUte  to  call  upon  us. 
With  warm  regards. 

Jerry. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  qualify  the 
preapplied  insulation  portion  of  exte- 
rior siding  for  the  residential  energy 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

residential  energy  credit  for  insotated 
siding 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
amends  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  to 
qualify  preapplied  insulation— insula- 
tion applied  directly  onto  exterior  alu- 
mium  siding  at  the  factory— for  a  resi- 
dential energy  tax  credit. 

Under  current  law,  insulation  in- 
stalled at  the  home  qualifies  for  the 
tax  credit.  Insulation  applied  to  alumi- 
num siding  at  the  factory,  however, 
does  not.  This  is  a  result  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  [IRS]  interpre- 
tation of  the  law— the  law  itself  passed 
by  Congress  did  not  address  the  tax 
treatment  of  insulated  siding.  It  is 
simply  inequitable  to  give  a  tax  credit 
for  insulation  applied  at  the  home  but 
not  for  the  same  material  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  siding  at  the  factory. 

The  IRS  bases  its  retison  for  denying 
a  tax  credit  for  insulated  siding  on  the 


fact  that  aluminum  siding  without  in- 
sulation applied  does  not  qualify  for  a 
tax  credit.  The  IRS  argues  that  alumi- 
num siding  is  primarily  decorative 
rather  than  primarily  energy  saving 
and  thus  excluded  from  the  energy 
tax  credit.  Insulated  siding,  however, 
contains  energy  saving  insulation  and 
should  not  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  noninsulated  alimiinimi 
siding  for  tax  purposes. 

This  legislation  permits  a  tax  credit 
only  for  the  preapplied  insulation  and 
not  for  the  aluminum  siding  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  simply  treats  preap- 
plied insulation  as  any  other  insula- 
tion for  tax  purposes. 

The  current  residential  energy  tax 
credits  are  set  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  unless  Congress  extends 
them.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  extend  these  credits  and.  in  the 
process,  make  the  modification  which 
is  included  in  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today.  ESiergy  conservation 
should  remain  a  national  priority  and 
we  should  continue  to  encourage 
homeowners  to  take  energy-saving 
steps.  Not  only  do  the  homeowners 
benefit  by  lower  utility  costs,  the 
Nation  moves  closer  to  the  goal  of 
energy  independence. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Heflin.  Mrs.   Kassebaum, 

Mr.    F>ROXMiRE,    Mr.    Dentoh, 

Mr.   Simon.   Mr.   Kasten.   Mr. 

Inouye.     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 

BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and 

Mr.  Pell): 

S.    341.    A    bill    to    amend    section 

552(a)(4)(F)  of  title  5  of  the  United 

States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LEGAL  protection  POR  WHISTLEBLOWERS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I.  along  with  21  of  my  colleagues, 
sponsored  a  bill  that  would  enhance 
legal  protections  for  Federal  whistle- 
blowers.  This  bill  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  Senate,  but  fell  victim 
in  the  House  to  a  last-ditch  effort  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Consequently,  the  out- 
look for  whistleblower  security  contin- 
ues to  appear  gloomy  at  best. 

If  words  could  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  intent,  one  would  have 
thought  this  administration  was  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious  to  aid  the 
plight  of  civil  servants  who  dare  to 
speak  up  about  failings  In  our  system. 
In  1981,  President  Reagan  said: 

The  vital  element  in  any  program  de- 
signed to  fight  fraud  and  waste  is  the  will- 
ingness of  employees  to  come  forward  when 
they  see  this  sort  of  activity.  They  must  be 
assured  that  when  they  "blow  the  whistle." 
they  will  be  protected  and  their  Information 
properly  Investigated. 

Words,  however,  are  often  contra- 
dicted by  actions.  In  the  last  4  years 
we  have  seen  materialize  the  exact  op- 
posite of  President  Reagan's  expressed 
desires. 


The  administration's  own  survey  has 
found  nearly  70  percent  of  observed 
waste  or  fraud  is  going  unreported  for 
two  basic  reasons;  One,  the  belief  that 
nothing  will  be  done  to  correct  the  ac- 
tivity and;  two.  the  fear  of  reprisal. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  though  Is 
the  finding  that  since  1980.  fear  of  re- 
prisal among  would-be  whlstleblowers 
has  nearly  doubled. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
despite  the  high-toned  rhetoric  and  as- 
surances about  protections,  and  de- 
spite the  supposed  safeguarding  mech- 
anisms within  the  system,  reality  tells 
us  there  is  virtually  no  protection  for 
whlstleblowers— and  It's  getting  worse. 
While  I  am  citing  statistical  findings 
here,  I  didn't  need  numbers  and  statis- 
tics to  conclude  in  my  own  mind  that 
we  have  a  grave  problem.  I  have  been 
In  direct  contact  with  various  whistle- 
blowers  over  the  past  3  years  and  wit- 
nessed the  types  of  rewards  heaped  on 
them  by  the  system.  Harassment,  de- 
motions and  undesired  relocations  are 
the  only  prizes  they  have  collected  for 
what  one  whistleblower  has  termed 
"committing  truth". 

This  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments In  practice  Is  evidence  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy whose  Incentives  produce 
the  direct  opposite  of  its  stated  goals. 
In  other  words,  the  objectives  of  an  ef- 
ficient Government,  as  outlined  by 
President  Reagan's  1981  statement, 
cannot  be  attained  as  long  as  the  sys- 
tem's incentives  generate  activity  180 
degrees  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  Senators  Heflin,  Kasse- 
baitm,  Proxmire,  Denton.  Simon, 
Kasten.  Inouye.  Melcher.  Boschwitz, 
Eagleton.  and  Pell,  would  not  by 
itself  turn  this  system  aroimd.  What  it 
will  do  though  is  provide  whlstleblow- 
ers with  a  legal  remedy  if  they  have 
suffered  retaliation  from  superiors  for 
their  disclosures  of  waste,  abuse,  mis- 
management, or  fraud. 

Presently  civil  servants  who  suffer 
reprisal  are  tried  entirely  within  the 
administrative  system.  If  the  system 
prevails,  the  whistleblower  is  at  the 
end  of  his  rope.  However,  if  the  whis- 
tleblower happens  to  succeed  through 
the  administrative  route,  those  found 
guilty  of  retaliation  do  have  another 
chance  to  have  their  case  heard  In  the 
outside  judicial  arena. 

This  bill  would  equalize  the  appeal 
rights,  so  that  whlstleblowers  by 
themselves,  or  through  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel,  could  seek  protec- 
tions In  Federal  court.  It  would  also 
allow  application  to  the  court  for  pro- 
tective orders,  enforcement  of  subpoe- 
nas, and  injunctions  against  interfer- 
ence and  harassment. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  and  explore 
additional  ways  to  provide  civil  serv- 
ants with  effective  protections. 
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Mr.  President,  Congress  bears  an  im-  lars  is  intolerable.  Under  the  dlstln-  mining  labor  force  and  those  thou- 
portant  responsiblity  to  determine  the  guished  leadership  of  my  colleague  sands  of  Americans  who  have  already 
context  in  which  our  civil  servants  from  Iowa.  Senator  Orasslcy.  the  Ad-  lost  their  Jobs  with  the  closing  of 
work.  If  the  objectives  and  principles  ministrative  Practice  and  Procedure  three-fourths  of  America's  largest 
espoused  in  our  Code  of  Ethics  are  di-  Subcommittee  has  delved  deeply  into  copper  mines.  Furthermore  President 
rectly  countered  by  how  the  work  of  this  problem.  Reagan's  decision  put  into  'deep  jeop- 
Govemment  is  actually  executed,  then  I  was  outraged  to  hear  E>efense  De-  ardy  our  Nations  ability  to  supply 
we  wUl  destroy  any  noble  sense  of  pur-  partment  employees  testify  before  the  itself  with  this  strategic  metal  during 
pose  among  our  civil  servants,  and  subcommittee  that  the  Department  is  a  national  emergency  leaving  us  in- 
feed  a  cancer  of  cynicism,  paying  $700  for  hammers  that  can  be  stead,  to  depend  on  unstable  Third 
fv.°"'"J??f*'il~'^*^  °^  "^  sponsor-  bought  at  the  hardware  store  for  $7.  World  nations,  such  as  Zambia  Chile 
mg   this    biU— that    we   work    toward  When    employees    attempt    to    bring  and  Zaire 

matching  up  reality  with  the  goals  of  horror  stories  like  these  to  the  atten-        n..r  mn~.r  ir,H„=t,„-c  f^--.^  ^ 

a  moral  and  efficient  Government.  I  tlon  of  their  superiors,  they  are  har-  n^nV^rf  ^L  «f^K^  t          ??  ^"'' 

hope  the  rest  of  our  coUeagues  will  rassed.    intimidated,     transferred,    or  Sf "V^rf/JSn /n J\i«  m  ^r  °°\^'^" 

join  us  in  this  effort.  fired.  Auditors  uncovering  million  of  w.^"S^t«   .~^?  '™™  ^Z^' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  dollars  of  waste  are  instructed  not  to  S'^tE'lfi'*""!;!!;  *^^  "°'  ^^^"^ll^ 

of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  rock  the  boat,  while  millions  more  go  ^^iLJ^^^J^  ^^J'^'^'  °?^^  Jk^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  down  the  drain.  ?t  Tfif  ^c*  °^^    producers    in     the 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  It  is  so  dangerous  to  be  honest  these  H!^^^®^*^   and   Canada   have   re- 

Record.  as  follows.  days  that  WUliam  J.   O'Connor,  the  H^"*!ff,*^    ^"*  J^^^^T*^  in  world 

S.341  Special    counsel    created    to    p^tect  f^V^^'^^y^.Tf^  ^^^""^ '''°- 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  tHe  Senate  ana  House  of  whistleblowers.   has  advised  potential  ^^^^res^'^l^'t  IZreSeT^^^^r, 

Representative,    of  the    United   States   of  whistleblowers:  "Don't  put  your  head  Tor  ^oo^^bv^th^r  m^inffTnin..  «rTn 

AmeHca  xn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  up.  or  it  wUl  get  blown  off."  A   1984  ^I^n^   »h^»..        ^!^    ?             o°rv!"' 

Congress  finds  and  affirms  that-  Merit      Systems      Protection      Board  "^^^^     ^^^^jf     Production.     Rather 

(1)  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  survey  revealed  the  number  of  civil  »!?  responding  to  market  forces. 
Service  charges  that  any  person  in  govern-  servants  afraid  to  speak  out  about  '^"^^  producers  are  motivated  by  their 
ment  service  should  expose  corruption  _,  »^  ^  mlsmanairement  haj.  «/-tiii»i  Government's  need  to  generate  for- 
wherever  discovered:  W^r^2idl^t^e  Of flL^  ^Si  ^'«^  exchange,  maintain  domestic  em- 

(2)  reprisals  against  employees  who  report  ^X  "^^^^f^^  ^^'^  ^  ^«  ^  °'  Special  pioyment  and  service  massive  intpma 
incidenu  of  fraud,  waste  and  mismanage-  Counsel  was  created.  The  very  office  UomS^-St^bliSuoL  T^el^  Sf  The 
ment  is  prohibited  by  law;  created    to   protect   these   courageous  ll;  "^1,.»,„„„  Iw,  w  ,^^ 

(3)  the  constitution  protects  the  righte  of  employees  has  faUed  to  do  so-and  conclusions  which  led  the  Intemation- 
all  citizens;  and  failed  miserably.  The  Justice  Depart-  ^Z!?**^„^,°"™^*°"   ^  recommend 

(4)  every  person  has  a  right  to  seek  reme-  ment  maintains  that  the  protections  "^"  ™»"- 

^«r    2'  4^t^n   s?9/.''w1.".?i.r*''f'*HM     .  currently  in  place  are  working.  This  .  ^«  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 

TT  .^  c,  ^  ^Z*  552(aM4)(F)   of   title   5.  proves  they  are  not  ^«  ^o***^  ^  designed  to  stop  the  seri- 

?t"re^?^er"eoTthe  fXS: '^h'^S  Ou7 'ITi^.'^wSilS  "^vr the    Special  °^,,':'^^ ,^'}!l  T"^,^  ^"1^? 

cial  Counsel  may  obuin  judicial  review  of  a  Counsel  the  authority  to  seek  protec-  which  the  ITC  unanimously  found  to 

final   order  or   decision   rendered   by   the  tive  orders  in  Federal  court,  enforce  exist.  It  Incorporates  the  proposals  of 

Board  in  actions  brought  pursuant  to  Sec.  subpoenas,  and  prevent  agencies  from  '^*  '*°  ^^C  Commissioners  who  rec- 

1206  and  1207  of  this  title.  Employees  af-  harassing  whistleblowers.  Most  impor-  ommended  that  Import  relief  be  pro- 

fected  by  an  agency  action  subject  to  the  tantly  it  would  give  the  Special  Coun  vided     through     the     imposition     of 

Special  Counsel  complaint  and  who  are  ag  ggj  tj,e  power  to  seek  review  of  Merit  Quotas.  Both  of  these  Commissioners 

will  be  considered  a  party  to  the  proceeding.  Federal  court.  2off  ,^t^  i„  !t                 ♦                \     ', 

In  con-ective  actions,  the  agency  responsible  Mr.   President,    the   need   for   these  Vear  period  in  an  aggregate  amount  of 

for  the  matter  giving  rise  to  the  Special  modest,  but  vital  reforms  in  the  Spe-  *25.000  short  tons  per  year  on  imports 

Counsel  complaint  before  the  Board  shall  cial    Counsel's    power    is    irrefutable.  °'   black   copper,   blister  copper,   and 

be  the  named  respondent.  In  disciplinary  ac-  Taxpayer  money  would  be  saved.  Gov-  *node    copper,    provided    for   in    item 

tions.  the  respondent  employees  named  in  emment     efficiency     promoted      and  6^2.03  of  the  TSUS,   and  imwrought 

;ir,rH'^t^.SrJrn'r„'?^!^'^'„.'!l??„.^!:!  honest     Government     employees     re-  ^?PP!'--°i^«r„"l"»,  ^Uov^d.  provided 


Board  shall  be  the  named  respondent  in  the 


warded. 


for  in  item  612.06  of  the  TSUS,  as  fol- 


iu^1t''thuTu'^plrt';hiSl°S^  f^l'^"lr^th"the      .  I  -fe  -y  coueages  to  Join  with  us  in    low_s_:_37_5. 000  short  tons  _annually  for 


District  Court  and  the  right  of  a  trial  de  ^^^  effort 

novo   and    appellant    review   shall    be   pre-  „    „     __ ^_.-_,-.^„ 

served.  The  Special  Counsel  may  file  a  peti-         By  Mr.  UECONCINI:  _  

tlon  for  enforcement  of  subpoena  and  pro-  S.  351.  A  bill  entitled  the  "American    separate    allocation    of    25,000    short 


unwrought  copper,  other  than  alloyed, 
provided  for  in  item  612.06  of  the 
TSUS,  which  tonnage  shall  include  a 


tective  orders  with  the  District  Court  pursu-  Copper   Production   Act   of    1985";   to  tons   for   wire   bar,   and   50,000   short 

ant  to  investigative  and  prosecutorial  au-  the  Committee  on  Finance.  tons  annually  for  black  copper,  blister 

thority  granted  to  the  Special  Counsel."  amiricaii  copfer  PRODucnoif  act  copper,  and  anode  copper,  provided  for 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on  in   item   612.03   of   the  TSUS.   These 

Senator  Grassley  and  I  are  reintro-  June  27,  1984.  the  International  Trade  quotas   would   be   administered   on   a 

ducing  legislation  to  strengthen  pro-  Commission  unanimously  agreed  that  country-by-country  basis  in  a  maimer 

lections    for    Goverrunent    employees  the    American    copper    industry    has  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  and 

who  reveal  waste,  fraud,  and  misman-  been  seriously  injured  by  foreign  im-  no  more  than  25  percent  of  a  country's 

agement  they  see  on  the  job.  This  leg-  ports.  In  recommending  remedies  for  annual  allocation  would  be  permitted 

islation  is  identical  to  S.  2927,  which  this  injury,  two  of  the  Commissioners  to  enter  in  any  calendar  quarter, 

unanimously  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  in  recommend  the  imposition  of  quotas  This  legislation  is  necessary  to  pro- 

the  closing  hours  of  the  98th   Con-  and  two  recommended  the  imposition  mote  and  expand  the  economic  viabili- 

gress.    Unfortunately,    the    House    of  of  tariffs.  ty  of  the  U.S.  copper  industry  and  to 

Representatives  failed  to  act  on  the  On  September  6,  President  Reagan  prevent   further  declines  in   its  work 

hill-  rejected  the  ITC  decision.  In  doing  so,  force,  production,  and  market  position 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  waste  he  turned  his  back  on  the  29,000  men  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  provide  sales 

and  mismanagement  of  taxpayer  dol-  and  women  currently  in  the  copper  volume  and  price  relief  for  copper  pro- 


ducers and  will  enhance  the  Industry's 
ability  to  be  truly  competitive  in  the 
long  term.  The  inct  eased  market  share 
that  will  be  obtained  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  allow  them  to  achieve  re- 
ductions in  stocks,  increase  their  utili- 
zation of  domestic  copper  mining  and 
smelting  facilities,  and  continue  their 
efforts  to  enhance  efficiency  and  com- 
petitiveness. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  copi>er  industry  must  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  relief  this  bill  would 
give  them  by  investing  in  copper  facili- 
ties, reducing  costs,  and  striving  for 
greater  efficiency.  In  fact,  many 
copper  producers  in  this  country  has 
already  made  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  pursue  these  means  of  insur- 
ing long-term  ^lability.  Much  of  the 
industry  has  taken  steps  to  modernize 
equipment,  develop  and  utilize  techno- 
logical innovation,  institute  extensive 
cost-saving  programs,  and  increase 
productivity. 

Unfortunately,  the  massive  losses 
suffered  by  our  Nation's  copper  indus- 
try in  recent  years  have  led  to  defer- 
rals or  cancellations  of  many  of  these 
needed  improvements.  Significant  cap- 
ital investment  in  technology  and  fa- 
cilities is  virtually  impossible  imder 
current  conditions  in  the  copper  indus- 
try. A  continuation  of  high  levels  of 
imported  copper  jeopardizes  the  over- 
all effort  of  the  industry  to  modernize 
and  enhance  competitiveness.  Stabili- 
zation of  import  levels  is  needed  to 
allow  reinvestment  and  continued 
gains  in  productivity.  During  the  tem- 
porary period  of  relief  proposed  in  this 
bill,  the  copp>er  industry  would  have 
the  opportunity,  and  the  obligation,  to 
make  real  strides  in  investment  and 
cost  saving.  With  this  opportunity, 
however,  the  copper  producers  of  this 
country  can  be  competitive  and  viable 
over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  President,  the  copper  Industry 
of  the  United  States  is  critical  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  industrial 
economy  and  to  the  national  defense. 
The  effect  on  this  industry  of  unfair 
production  and  exports  by  foreign 
copper  producers  has  been  devsistating 
as  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  recognized.  It  is  time  that  we 
stopped  allowing  the  United  States  to 
be  used  as  a  respository  for  the  over- 
production of  copper  by  producers 
who  are  unaffected  by  the  world 
supply  and  demand.  This  bill  will  do 
that,  and  will  be  one  step  toward  re- 
storing the  true  competitive  position 
of  the  U.S.  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  bill  and  give  it  their  sup- 
port. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, within  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  1.  QUANTTTATIVE  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Black  Coiter.  Copfkii  Busm  ahd 
Anode  Copper.— The  aggregate  quantity 
of- 

( 1 )  black  copper, 

(2)  blister  copper,  and 

(3)  anode  copper, 

provided  for  In  Item  612.03  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  VJ8.C. 
1202)  that  may  be  entered  during  any  year 
within  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  50,000  short  tons. 

(b)  UirwRonoHT  Copper— 

( 1 )  Not  wire  bar.— The  aggregate  quanti- 
ty of  unwrought  copper  (other  than  alloys 
of  copper)  provided  for  In  Item  612.06  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
is  not  in  the  form  of  wire  bar  that  may  be 
entered  during  any  year  within  the  5-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  350,000  short 
tons. 

(2)  Wire  bar.— The  aggregate  quantity  of 
unwrought  copper  (other  than  allosv  of 
copper)  provided  for  In  item  612.06  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
is  in  the  form  of  wire  bar  that  may  be  en- 
tered during  any  year  within  the  5-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  25,000  short 
tons. 

(c)  Quarterly  Restrictiohs.— No  more 
than  25  percent  of  any  quantity  of  Imports 
allocated  to  a  foreign  country  under  section 
3(c)  for  any  year  may  be  entered  during  any 
quarter  within  such  year. 

SEC.  3.  ADMINISTRATION.  . 

(a)  III  General.- The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  copper  arti- 
cles described  In  section  2  which  may  be  en- 
tered during  any  year  does  not  exceed  the 
quantiUtive  limlUtlon  esUblished  for  that 
year  under  section  2. 

(b)  Reoclatioh.— 

(1)  In  geweral.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  affect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  to  enforce  lu  provi- 
sions. 

(2)  Cowsultation.- Before  issuing  any 
such  regulations  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  domestic 
copper  producers  and  Importers,  afford  an 
opportunity  for  comments  from  interested 
parties  and  shall  consider  all  such  com- 
menU  before  prescribing  final  regulations. 

(c)  Allocation.- The  Secretary  shall  equl- 
Ubly  allocate  among  foreign  countries  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  each  copper  article 
described  In  section  2  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  year  within  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  In  doing  so  shall  be  guided  by— 

(1)  the  relative  increases  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  by  each  foreign  exporting 
country  since  1979, 

(2)  findings  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
each  foreign  country  with  respect  to  such 
copper  articles, 


(3)  the  extent  to  which  copper  production 
and  export  policies  of  producers  in  each  ex- 
porting country  do  not  reflect  or  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  supply  and  demand  conditions 
In  the  world  copper  market,  and 

(4)  such  other  considerations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Heinz,   Mr.   Specter,   Mr. 

MoTHiHAM.  and  Mr.  Mathias): 

S.  352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 

Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  transit  IMPROvniENT  ACT  Of  1»86 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  Public  Transit 
Improvement  Act  of  1985.  Mass  transit 
plays  a  crucial  role  throughout  the 
Nation  and  this  bill  provides  beneficial 
amendments  to  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982  [STAA]. 
This  legislation  will  provides  essen- 
tial fimding  levels  to  support  mass 
transit,  both  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, and  will  enable  transit  sys- 
tems across  the  country  to  provide 
better  service  to  passengers  and  to 
assist  those  areas  which  are  appropri- 
ate for  new  start  transit  systems. 

The  STAA  was  a  landmark  statute 
for  mass  transit.  For  the  first  time. 
Congress  created  a  special  mass  transit 
trust  accoimt  to  fimd  discretionary 
capital  grants  for  transit  projects.  In 
addition,  formula  grants  were  made  to 
depend  on  predictable  service  related 
factors,  as  well  as  population  factors. 
By  passing  the  STAA,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  vital  role  of  mass  transit  and 
made  a  commitment  to  its  future 
growth. 

This  bill  will  continue  the  spirit  of 
that  commitment:  To  meet  the  mobili- 
ty needs  of  urban  and  rural  citizens, 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped. The  legislation: 

Increases  authorization  levels  for 
section  3,  mass  transit  trust  account, 
from  $1.1  to  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  from  $1.1  to  $1.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  Also,  the  bill  will 
extend  the  authorization  for  section  3 
through  fiscal  year  1987  at  a  level  of 
$1.5  billion. 

Restores  the  3-for-2  trade-in  provi- 
sions of  the  STAA  and  authorizes 
them  through  fiscal  year  1986.  These 
provisions  allow  transit  systems  to  re- 
ceive $2  in  operating  assistance  for 
every  $3  in  capital  funds  traded  in  to 
UMTA.  Under  current  law.  these  pro- 
visions expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Provides  that  those  transit  systems 
which  exercise  the  3-for-2  swap  are 
not  eligible  for  discretionary  capital 
grants  except  for  emergency  purposes. 

Defines  emergency  discretionary 
capital  grants  and  describes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  grants 
may  be  made. 

Expands  the  definition  of  associated 
capital  maintenance  costs  by  lowering 
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the  eligible  threshold  cost  from  1  to 
0.5  percent,  and  includes  as  eligible  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  leasing  equipment 
and  facilities:  for  example,  computers, 
heavy  construction  equipment. 

Earmarks  a  portion  of  section  3  dis- 
cretionary capital  grants  for  transit 
crime  prevention  grants. 

F*rovides  for  multiyear  contracting 
authority  in  order  to  enable  local  tran- 
sit systems  to  better  plan  construction 
projects  and  financing  arrangements. 

Clarifies  congressional  intent  regard- 
ing operating  assistance  for  newly  ur- 
banized by  indicating  that  40  percent 
of  such  areas'  authorized  section  9 
funds  may  be  used  for  operating  as- 
sistance. 

There  is  a  simply  enormous  need  for 
transit  funding.  The  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  representing  bus 
and  rail  transit  systems  which  carry  94 
percent  of  all  transit  riders  in  the 
United  States,  estimates  that  $36  bil- 
lion will  be  needed  to  cover  transit 
capital  needs  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  funds  exist  to  increase  authori- 
zations. CBO.  in  recent  testimony  last 
year  before  a  House  conunittee,  re- 
peated that  the  funds  are  available 
from  the  1  penny  of  the  gas  tax  to  in- 
crease the  authorizations.  In  fact, 
CBO's  testimony  stated: 

While  the  surplus  generated  by  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  is  of  some  small  help  in  off- 
setting the  Nations  $180  billion  budget  defi- 
cit, such  use  diverts  the  trust  fund  from  its 
intended  purpose,  that  of  financing  new 
transit  investments. 

Additional  funds  in  the  section  3 
program  will  enable  transit  properties 
to  replace  aging  buses,  accelerate 
badly  needed  rail  modernization  work, 
and  construct  new  systems  which  have 
a  local  commitment  and  meet  objec- 
tive cost-effective  criteria. 

We  in  Congress  earmarked  1  penny 
of  the  gas  tax  increase  specifically  for 
mass  transit— these  are  the  funds 
which  we  are  now  attempting  to 
spend,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
spend,  but  not  1  cent  more.  Federal 
law  intends  that  the  Government 
spend  these  funds  on  mass  transit  and 
any  attempts  to  transfer  them  to  the 
highway  account  must  be  opposed. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  restore  the 
3-for-2  swap  provisions  that  expired  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  During 
1983,  nearly  70  transit  systems  traded 
in  over  $40  million  in  capital  funds 
and  received  $26  million  in  operating 
assistance.  The  $13  million  which  re- 
sulted from  these  trade-ins  was  used 
primarily  by  the  Nation's  smaller  bus 
operations.  The  bill  will  enable  transit 
operators  to  continue  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  exercise  this  trade-in: 
however,  those  which  do  trade  in  cap- 
ital for  operating  funds  will  not  be 
permitted  to  receive  section  3  capital 
funds,  except  under  compelling  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  honor  existing  Fed- 
eral funding  commitments. 

Another  important  element  of  this 
bill  is  the  earmark  of  a  portion  of  the 


increase  in  authorizations  from  section 
3  for  transit  crime  and  security  related 
capital  equipment.  Transit  crime  is  a 
significant  problem  throughout  the 
Nation's  transit  systems.  It  erodes  the 
Federal  investment  in  these  facilities. 
It  is  both  morally  sound  and  fiscally 
prudent  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  promote  ridership  and  to  protect  its 
investment  by  helping  transit  proper- 
ties enhance  safety  and  security  meas- 
ures. 

Mass  transit  not  only  provides  essen- 
tial public  service,  but  it  is  also  a  $13 
billion  a  year  industry,  employing 
more  than  900.000  people.  A  public  in- 
vestment of  $100  million  in  transit  can 
be  expected  to  generate  7.500  to  9.000 
jobs,  as  well  as  stimulate  private  sector 
development,  broaden  the  tax  base, 
and  promote  retail  sales.  It  Is  essential 
to  the  vitality  of  cities:  It  has  been 
shown  that  for  each  $1  invested  In 
public  transit,  more  than  $3  will 
accrue  in  business  revenue. 

Mass  transit  has  tieen  a  part  of 
American  life  for  more  than  150  years. 
It  helped  promote  the  growth  of 
urban  centers,  as  well  as  suburban 
areas.  Often,  it  is  the  only  efficient 
and  economical  method  of  transport- 
ing citizens  in  densely  populated 
urban  areas.  During  the  1970's,  when 
Americans  were  held  in  the  paralyzing 
grip  of  the  oil  shortage  and  the  subse- 
quent increases  in  energy  prices,  the 
critical  value  of  well  planned,  efficient 
transit  systems  became  evident. 

The  economic  health  and  growth  of 
our  cities,  towns,  and  outlying  villages 
depends  on  the  extent  and  dependabil- 
ity of  their  transportation  links.  This 
bill  will  provide  essential  Federal 
funds  to  maintain,  create,  and  improve 
the  mass  transit  systems  throughout 
this  Nation.  It  must  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recors  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  352 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITUE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Public  Transit  Improvement  Act  of  lfl85.  ' 

TRADE-IN 

Sec.  2.  Section  9(1)  of  the  urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  <1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"and  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
1984,  1985.  and  1986": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2 KB); 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following:  "for  the  replacement,  reha- 
bilitation, and  purchase  of  buses  and  related 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  bus-re- 
lated facilities": 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  <3). 
by  striking  out  "construction"  and  by  insert- 
ing "the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
and"  after  "subject  to  ":  and 


(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  A  recipient  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion is  not  eligible  to  receive  discretionary 
grants  under  subsection  (1X3)  or  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act.  except  for  the  purposes  of  emer- 
gency grants  as  defined  under  section  12. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  affecte  the  validi- 
ty of  any  letter  of  intent  issued  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  21(aK2)<B)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,100,000,000"  after 
"1984.'     and     Inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

$1,300,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  $1,100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  ADVANCE  C»NSTRDCTION 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(4KA)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  S«H;retary  is 
authorized,  in  connection  with  the  initial 
funding  of  a  project  under  this  section,  to 
establish  a  basis  for  multi-year  financing  of 
such  project  through  the  issuance  of  a 
multi-year  project  obligation  to  the  recipi- 
ent agency.  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  amendment  of  any  such  obliga- 
tion under  this  para^aph.  the  Secretary 
shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbjji  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  proposed  issuance  of 
such  an  obligation.  Such  obligations  shall 
stipulate  the  Secretary's  maximum  future 
participation  in  the  financing  of  a  defined 
project.  Including  an  estimated  annual  rate 
of  participation,  and  the  total  amount  so 
stipulated  shall,  when  issued  for  a  new  fixed 
guideway  project,  be  sufficient  to  complete 
an  operable  segment.  The  tdtal  amount  of 
future  Federal  expenditures  contained 
within  such  multi-year  obligations  shall  not 
exceed  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate contract  authority  amounts  authorized 
in  section  21(a)(2)(B).  nor  shall  the  amounts 
estimated  for  use  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  that  fiscal  year.  Amounts  nec- 
essary to  finance  continued  commitments  to 
projects  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  subtracted  from  such  percentage.  The 
total  amount  covered  by  such  multi-year  ob- 
ligations shall  not  exceed  any  limitation 
that  may  be  specified  In  an  appropriations 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect 
the  validity  of  Letters  of  Intent  Issued  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Transit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985. 

"(B)  Funding  for  projects  covered  by  let- 
ters of  intent  or  letters  of  commitment 
Issued,  and  full  funding  contracts  executed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Feder- 
al Public  Transportation  Aot  of  1982  should 
oe  funded  under  this  section  while  not  pre- 
cluding the  funding  of  a  portion  of  such 
projects  using  section  9  capital  funds  unless 
such  funding  would  impair  the  recipient's 
ability  to  fund  routine  capital  projects 
under  such  section.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a).  the  Federal  share 
of  any  project  under  this  section  covered  by 
a  full  funding  contract.  Letter  of  Intent,  or 
Letter  of  Commitment  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Public  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982.  or  those  projects 
within  the  federally  agreed  upon  scope  for 
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the  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  met- 
ropolitan area  transit  system  (as  of  such 
date)  shall  not  l>e  altered. 

"(C)  Ninety  days  prlpr  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  table  indi- 
cating the  aggregate  and  annual  estimated 
amounts  contained  in  all  outstanding  multi- 
year  obligations  entered  into  as  of  that  date. 
Based  on  this  table,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year,  an  apportionment  of 
funds  necesssary  to  sustain  the  projects  ap- 
proved under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
coming  year.  Such  funds  shall  be  released  to 
the  recipient  agencies  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  may  be  obligated  by  the  re- 
cipient agencies  to  meet  project  costs  or  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  recipient  to  finance 
project  costs.  Federal  obligations  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  charged  to  the  budget 
year  in  which  funds  are  released  to  recipient 
agencies.". 

NEWLY  URBANIZED  AREAS 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9(kK2) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "authorized" 
after  its". 

EMERGENCY  GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(J)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  to  make  capital 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  thereof  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
permit  expedited  grants  for  repair  or  replac- 
ment  of  public  transr>ortation  equipment 
and  facilities  which  the  Secretary  finds 
have  recently  suffered  serious  damage  as 
the  result  of— 

"(A)  a  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area:  or 

"(B)  a  catastrophic  occurrence  from  any 
cause,  which  seriously  disrupts  scheduled 
public  transportation  service. 

"(2)  No  grants  may  l)e  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  Secretary  has  received 
an  application  from  the  State  or  local  public 
body,  or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
unless  an  emergency  has  been  declared  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  emergency  or  a  major  dis- 
aster within  the  meaning  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-288).  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  is  not  required. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  defer  payment  of 
the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  net  project 
cost.  Such  amount  must  be  provided  by  the 
grant  recipient  prior  to  closeout  of  the 
grant. 

"(4)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  section  4(a)(3)(A)  are  authorized  to  l)e 
used  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

DEFINITION  OP  ASSOCIATED  CAPITAL  ITEM 

Sec.  7.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9(J)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of 
one  per  centum". 

TRANSIT  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  21(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Of  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  for  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987  there  shall  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  23  of  this  Act  not 
less  than  ^75.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  additional  funds,  available 
under  this  subsection,  for  public  transit 
crime  prevention  and  security.". 

(2)  Section  21(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  16(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■16(b),  and  23  ". 

(b)  The  Urban  Mass  Ttansportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  SBCDKITY 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  From  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  21(a)(6)  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
public  mass  transit  systems  for  crime  pre- 
vention and  security  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  systems.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  such  grants  in  such 
amounts,  at  such  times,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  In  selecting  appropriate  re- 
cipients of  grants  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  amount  of  crime  on  public  mass 
transit  systems. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
public  mass  transit  system  receiving  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  submit,  on  not 
less  than  an  annual  basis,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  crime  on  such 
system.  Such  report  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation and  data,  and  shall  be  submitted 
at  such  time  aiid  in  such  manner  and  cover 
such  period,  as  nt«->Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.". 

LEASED  PROPntTY 

Sec.  9.  Section  9(J)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "Grants  for  construction  projects  under 
this  section  shall  also  be  available  to  finance 
the  leasing  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use  in  mass  transportation  service,  subject 
to  such  regulations  limiting  such  grants  to 
leasing  arrangements  which  are  more  cost 
effective  than  acquisition  or  construction  as 
the  Secretary  shall  pre8cril)e  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Public  Transit  Improvement  Act  of  1985".« 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  to  Introduce 
the  Public  Transportation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides the  much-needed  assistance  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
Nation's  mass  transit  systems.  The 
health  and  growth  of  our  cities  de- 
pends upon  this  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes a  steady  and  predictable 
source  of  Federal  funds  for  transit. 

In  1982.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982  [STAA].  In  that  landmark  legis- 
lation. Congress  demonstrated  its  rec- 
ognition of,  and  its  commitment  to, 
mass  transit.  The  bill  introduced  today 
will  renew  that  commitment. 

Title  III  of  the  STAA  created  a  new 
mass  transit  account  under  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  This  account  is  funded 
by  1  cent  of  the  9  cent  per  gallon  gaso- 
line tax.  The  legislation  we  are  offer- 
ing today  will  not  alter  the  maimer  by 
which  this  account  is  funded.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  bill  will  not  add  to  the 
Federal  deficit  and  will  not  result  in  a 
tax  increase.  The  money  has  already 


been  collected  and  is  sitting  in  the 
mass  transit  account.  Our  objective  is 
to  provide  authority  to  spend  these 
fimds  in  the  manner  which  Congress 
Intended  that  they  be  spent. 

Unless  the  authorization  levels  are 
raised  to  utilize  all  of  the  funds  in  the 
penny  set-aside  account,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  transit  authorities  in 
Pennsylvania  and  across  the  United 
States  to  meet  their  capital  needs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  I»ublic  Tran- 
sit Association,  the  capital  needs  of 
the  transit  industry  exceed  $36  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  Therefore,  it  is 
crucial  that  the  Congress  not  allow 
tax  moneys  intended  for  transit  cap- 
ital needs  to  lie  idle. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  was  able  to 
tour  and  review  transit  operations  in 
both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  As 
a  result  of  my  examination  of  the 
transit  situation  m  these  cities,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Public  Transit  Im- 
provement Act  is  the  key  to  their  sur- 
vival. The  current  authorization  levels 
are  Insufficient  to  solve  the  problems 
caused  by  years  of  deterioration  in  our 
major  mass  transit  systems. 

America's  mass  transit  authorities 
must  have  additional  capital  assistance 
in  order  to  run  safe  and  efficient  sys- 
tems at  a  reasonable  cost.  Without  the 
additional  funds,  fares  will  skyrocket 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  Nation's  poor, 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Transit 
riders  wiU  return  to  our  already  over- 
crowded and  deteriorated  roads,  and 
our  environmental  quality  will  decline 
significantly. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  will  provide  essen- 
tial Federal  moneys  to  maintain  and 
improve  mass  transit  systems  through- 
out this  Nation  without  increasing 
taxes  or  the  deficit.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support.* 
•  M..  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
D'Amato,  in  sponsoring  S.  352,  the 
Public  Transit  Improvement  Act  of 
1985. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  increase  the 
authorization  levels  for  section  3— the 
Mass  Transit  Discretionary  Account— 
from  $1.1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  These  funds 
are  urgently  needed  by  mass  transit 
authorities  throughout  the  country 
for  necessary  capital  improvement 
projects.  This  commitment  will  assist 
transit  organizations  who  need  to 
repair  aging  bus  fleets  and  unsafe  rail 
commuter  systems. 

On  Monday,  January  28.  1985,  I  vis- 
ited the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  [SEPTA] 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia  and 
witnessed  first  hand  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  many  transit  organizations 
are  experiencing.  With  SEPTA  offi- 
cials, I  inspected  two  rail  bridges  that 
were  deteriorated  and  identified  by  an 
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engineering  study  as  being  "severe"— 
the  worst  possible  rating.  The  neces- 
sary repair  of  these  two  bridges  will 
cost  approximately  $2  million.  Howev- 
er. SEPTA  is  faced  with  an  $11  million 
deficit  this  fiscal  year  and  lacks  the 
funding  needed  for  reconstruction  and 
overhaul  of  these  bridges. 

In  fact.  SEPTA  was  forced  to  close  a 
rail  bridge  on  its  Columbia  Avenue 
branch  in  November  1984.  when  they 
discovered  that  the  bridge  was  unsafe. 
The  closure  of  this  bridge  severed 
commuter  access  to  Philadelphia's 
Center  City  Tunnel  which  funnels 
thousands  of  people  to  city  shopping 
malls.  A  total  of  $2.4  million  was  used 
by  SEPTA  to  replace  this  vital  link. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
these  three  bridges  that  I  mentioned 
are  only  a  minor  part  of  the  problem. 
SEPTA  maintains  435  rail  bridges  cov- 
ering a  246-mile  system  with  the  aver- 
age age  of  a  bridge  being  75  years. 
SEPTA  has  identified  34  critical 
bridges  which  are  presently  deficient 
and  in  need  of  repair  within  4  years. 
Between  $60  to  $75  million  would  be 
needed  to  repair  these  bridges. 

It  is  my  sense  that  mass  transit  oper- 
ating subsidies  are  indispensable  to 
the  continued  operations  of  many 
transit  authorities.  The  new  author- 
ized levels  of  funding  in  this  bill  would 
indicate  the  Federal  Governments 
support  of  mass  transit  activities  as 
well  as  providing  crucial  funds  to  help 
alleviate  serious  deficiencies  in  many 
transit  systems. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  add  to  the  deficit,  but 
would  accurately  reflect  incoming  rev- 
enues estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  from  the  penny  a  gallon 
J  gas  tax  dedicate  to  mass  transit. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  transit  industry  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Peruisylvania.  It  is  a  $1  billion 
business  and  provides  over  12.000  des- 
perately needed  jobs  directly  and  over 
80.000  indirectly.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  353.  A  bill  to  increase  the  duty  on 
imported  copper  by  an  amount  which 
offsets  the  cost  incurred  by  copper 
producers  in  the  United  States  in 
meeting  domestic  environmental  re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

COPPEK  EKVIRONMrWTAL  EQUALIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  domestic  copper  industry  is 
facing  a  very  real  and  serious  financial 
crisis.  Unemployment  is  high;  produc- 
tion levels  are  the  lowest  since  the 
Great  Depression;  and  foreign  imports 
of  copper  are  at  the  highest  in  this 
country's  history.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  situation— some  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  the  ability  to  do 
something  about  and  others  which  wUl 


require  action  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  responsible  and  reasona- 
ble approach  to  resolving  a  portion  of 
the  copper  problem,  and  I  believe  It 
makes  eminent  sense. 

At  the  heart  of  the  copper  Industry's 
financial  woes  is  unfair  foreign  compe- 
tition. Domestic  producers  must  com- 
pete in  the  same  international  markets 
as  foreign  producers  who  may  receive 
subsidies  from  their  own  government 
or  assistance  for  plant  expansion  and 
rehabilitation  through  multilateral 
international  financing  organizations. 
At  the  same  time,  such  plants  do  not 
have  to  invest  substantial  sums  of 
money  to  meet  envlrorunental  stand- 
ards like  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly  wage  scales  and  employee 
benefits,  health  and  safety  require- 
ments, and  envlrorunental  regulations 
add  to  the  costs  of  our  domestic 
copper  production.  Consequently,  the 
price  per  pound  of  copper  produced  in 
the  United  States  Is  higher  than 
copper  produced  in  many  foreign 
countries.  However,  the  added  costs  to 
protect  labor  and  our  environment.  I 
believe,  are  for  the  most  part  warrant- 
ed and  worthwhile.  These  require- 
ments reflect  certain  values  which  we. 
as  Americans,  feel  are  important  sacri- 
fices we  must  make  in  order  to  protect 
the  strength  of  our  Nation,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  strength  of  our  domestic 
labor  force  and  long-term  environmen- 
tal health. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
why  should  American  industry  be 
forced  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign governments  who  do  not  share 
our  values  and  priorities.  Copper  is  a 
critical  strategic  material  vital  to  this 
country's  national  security.  In  order  to 
ensure  a  ready  supply  of  this  strategic 
material  for  domestic  and  defense  pur- 
poses, we  must  have  a  strong  and 
healthy  industry.  This  Nation's  copper 
industry  is  an  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive one.  It  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  governmental  subsidies;  but  in 
order  to  comply  with  environmental 
regulations  and  meet  our  national  ob- 
jectives, it  must  Invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  control  technology  equipment. 
The  costs  for  plant  modification  and 
emission  controls  are  reflected  in  the 
end  price  per  pound  of  copper  pro- 
duced. Calculations  of  the  cost  for  en- 
vironmental controls  in  the  United 
States  range  anywhere  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound  of  copper.  The  cost  of 
production  of  some  foreign  copper  is 
not  governed  by  any  environmental 
regulations. 

In  order  to  achieve  equity,  protect 
our  Nation's  domestic  industry,  and 
place  foreign  countries  on  notice  that 
we  will  not  allow  them  to  undercut  do- 
mestic production.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  levy  a  duty,  on  a  sliding-scale  basis, 
on  copper  products  coming  Into  this 


country  from  nations  not  having  envi- 
ronmental standards  and  regulations 
comparable  to  those  In  the  United 
States.  This  action,  Mr.  President,  will 
not  Impact  countries  which  compete 
fairly  and  have  In  place  strong  envi- 
ronmental regulations.  It  will,  howev- 
er, affect  nations  which  continue  to 
produce  high  levels  of  copper  even 
during  periods  of  recession,  and  which 
do  not  have  similar  environmental 
laws.  The  Envirormiental  Equalization 
Tariff  Act  authorizes  the  President, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  impose  an  environmental 
tariff,  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per 
pound,  on  copper  imported  from  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  clean  air 
standards.  The  result,  Mr.  President, 
will  be  a  stronger  domestic  copi>er  in- 
dustry and  a  message  being  sent  for- 
eign countries  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  and  do  not  condone  their  lack  of 
environmental  standards. 

Until  recently,  Mr.  President,  our  do- 
mestic copper  Industry  was  interna- 
tionally competitive.  As  times  and  laws 
have  changed,  however,  we  have 
placed  ourselves  at  an  unfair  economic 
disadvantage.  We,  as  a  nation,  need  to 
assess  our  trade  practices  and  prior- 
ities. I  believe  environmental  equaliza- 
tion is  a  very  good  place  to  start.  It 
will  not  only  protect  our  industry  here 
at  home  but  it  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  improving  our  global 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  bill, 
the  E^nviroimiental  Equalization  Tariff 
Act  of  1985,  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  further  urge  the  bill's  ex- 
pedltous  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Copper  Environ- 
mental  Equalization  Act  of  1985". 

ptniPosK 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is— 

( 1)  to  enhance  the  world's  environment  by 
encouraging  foreign  copper  producers  to 
adopt  environmental  measures  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  employed  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  to  offset  the  cost  advantage  obtained 
by  foreign  copper  producers  who  do  not 
employ  environmental  measures  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  those  imposed  on  domes- 
tic copper  producers. 

AMEIfDltKNTS  TO  THK  TARIFP  SCHEDULES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  3.  The  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  12602)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 
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ADJUSTMENTS  TO  COPPER  EQUALIZATION  DUTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall,  under  the 
circumstances  described  in  subsection  (b). 
adjust  the  duty  Imposed  on  an  article  of 
copper  under  part  5  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202). 

(b)  The  President  shall,  based  upon  deter- 
minations of  the  various  environmental 
costs  of  production  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
•Administrator ')  under  section  6— 

( 1 )  increase  the  duty  imposed  by  such  part 
5  on  an  article  of  copper  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  environmental  costs 
of  production  per  pound  of  such  article, 
exceed 

(B) the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  foreign  environmental  costs  of  pro- 
duction per  pound  of  such  article,  plus 

(ii)  the  amount  of  such  duty  (prior  to  such 
increase):  and 

(2)  decrease  the  duty  imposed  by  such 
part  5  on  an  article  of  coppier,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which— 

(A)  the  sum  of— 

(i)  the  foreign  environmental  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  pound  of  such  article,  plus 

(ii)  the  amount  of  such  duty  (prior  to  such 
decrease),  exceeds 

(B)  the  United  States  environmental  cost 
of  production  per  pound  of  such  article. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  TO  THE  COPPER 
EQUALIZATION  DUTY 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  in  this  act  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary")  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  a 
procedure  by  which  interested  parties  may 
propose  an  adjustment  in  the  rate  of  duty 
under  section  4.  If  the  Secretary  finds  pur- 
suant to  such  procedure  that  there  may  be 
cause  to  make  an  adjustment  under  section 
4.  he  shall  request  the  Administrator  to 
make  a  determination  under  section  6  of 
each  of  the  environmental  costs  of  produc- 
tion required  to  be  made  by  such  section. 

DETERMINATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  COSTS  OF 
PRODUCTION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  by  reg- 
■  ulation  prescribe  a  method  or  methods  for 
the  determination  of  environmental  costs  of 
production  for  the  articles  of  copper  subject 
to  the  duty  imposed  by  part  5  of  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202).  which  shall  include 
a  method  or  methods  for  the  determination 
of  the  foreign  environmental  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  an  article  of  copper  in  cases  in 
which   environmental   costs  of   production 


have  been  incurred  In  more  than  one  coun- 
try. 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  5.  the  Administrator  shall,  ap- 
plying the  methods  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  determine— 

(1)  the  environmental  cost  of  production 
for  each  phase  of  processing  of  each  article 
for  which  such  request  is  made,  with  respect 
to  each  country  In  which  such  proceasing 
occurs,  and 

(2)  the  comparable  environmental  cost  of 
production  of  such  article  In  the  United 
States  for  each  such  phase. 
The  foreign  environmental  cost  of  produc- 
tion shall  be  computed  with  respect  to  each 
such  article  for  each  combination  of  coun- 
tries in  which  such  article  may  be  processed 
for  Importation  Into  the  United  SUtes. 

REDUCTION  OF  DtTTIES 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  may  reduce  the 
duty  which  is  Imposed  on  articles  of  copper 
by  part  5  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  THADB  ACT  OF  1»T4 

Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  503(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2463(c))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

•'(H)  copper  articles  which  are  subject  to 
the  duty  imposed  by  part  5  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19U.S.C.  1202).". 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  'environmental  cost  of  pro- 
duction" means  any  cost  incurred  In  the 
mining,  milling,  smelting,  or  refining  of,  or 
In  any  other  phase  of  the  processing  of,  an 
article  of  copper  that  is  attribuUble  to  com- 
pliance with  any  law  or  regulation  of  the 
country  In  which  such  processing  occurs 
which  U  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  environment. 

(2)  the  term  'United  SUtes  environmental 
cost  of  production"  means  the  aggregate  of 
the  environmental  costs  of  production  of  an 
article  of  copper— 

(A)  which  would  be  subject  to  the  duty 
Imposed  by  part  5  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 


U.S.C.  1202)  If  It  were  Imported  Into  the 
United  SUtes,  and 

(B)  for  which  each  phase  of  the  process- 
ing occurs  In  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  environmental  cost 
of  production"  means  the  aggregate  of  the 
environmental  costs  of  production  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  copper  subject  to  the  duty  Imposed 
by  part  5  of  such  Appendix  which  is  import- 
ed Into  the  United  SUtes. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  (x>nsump- 
tlon  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  BOSCHWrrZ  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dttrenberger): 
S.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  separa- 
tion of  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  from  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

MILLE  LACS  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 
SEPARATION  ACT 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  at 
the  request  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  to  allow  the  Mille 
Lacs  Band  to  separate  from  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe,  a  confedera- 
tion of  six  separate  and  distinct  Chip- 
pewa bands,  which  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  joined  in  1936. 

I  introduced  this  bill  near  the  end  of 
the  98th  Congress  with  the  commit- 
ment it  would  be  reintroduced  early 
this  year.  At  that  time  I  received  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Senator  Andrews,  that  a  hearing 
would  be  scheduled  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  MiUe  Lacs  Band  historically  has 
functioned  as  an  independent  tribal 
policy.  During  the  past  150  years,  the 
band  has  struggled,  with  great  tenaci- 
ty, to  preserve  its  separate  identity,  to 
govern  itself,  and  to  determine  its  own 
future. 

In  recent  years,  the  band  has  en- 
deavored to  reorganize  its  tribal  gov- 
ernment to  incorporate  the  principle— 
often  lacking  in  tribal  governments— 
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of  separation  of  powers.  To  the  regret 
of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  it  has  reaUized 
that  their  goal  of  a  reorgaM^gd^fthd  re- 
vitalized tribal  government  cannot  be 
achieved  so  long  as  it  remains  a 
member  of  the  confederation  known 
as  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  seeks  is  right  and  proper.  Allow- 
ing the  Mille  Lacs  Band  to  achieve  full 
self-government  fulfills  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  Indian 
self-determination. 

This  legislation  should  not  increase 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
does  not  seek  additional  services  or 
programs.  It  seeks  only  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  tribal  self-determination, 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  Indian 
policy. 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  Hetlin): 
S.  355.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  oper- 
ation of  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and   conservation   committee   system, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

ACmCULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSOtVATION  COIOIITTEE  ACT 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  Act  of  1985.  which  will 
assure  the  continuation  of  a  grassroots 
approach  to  farm  program  administra- 
tion through  farmer-elected  commit- 
tees at  the  county  and  community 
level.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  as  S.  1643  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  But  it  failed  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  rush  toward  ad- 
journment of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  bill  passed  June  29. 
1984.  with  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  Senator  Jesse 
Helms.  Joining  me  in  introducing  this 
legislation  in  the  99th  Congress,  in  ad- 
dition to  Senator  Helms,  are  Senators 
Pryor,  Andrews.  Baucus.  Bentsen. 
Cochran.  Hetlin.  Dixon,  Leahy,  Mel- 
cher, and  ExoN. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  50 
years  now.  the  farmer-elected  commit- 
tee system  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
administering  farm  programs  in  our 
Nation.  Established  by  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  it  has 
achieved  the  extremely  worthwhile 
goal  of  putting  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  these  programs  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  equipped  to  handle  the 
task— the  farmers  themselves. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  at  var- 
ious times  over  the  years,  and  again 
recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to 


eliminate  these  panels  or  scale  down 
their  use.  Such  actions  by  the  Reagan 
administration  fully  Justify  attempts 
by  Congress  to  clarify  the  status  and 
standing  of  these  committees. 

The  farmer-elected  conunittees  are 
more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  At  a  time  when  further  reduc- 
tions in  programs  are  possible,  we 
must  have  experienced  leadership  In 
place  with  firsthand  knowledge  of 
local  problems  and  conditions.  Other- 
wise, with  the  farm  economy  at  a  half- 
century  low  point,  it  will  be  just  that 
much  more  difficult  for  hard-pressed 
farmers  to  stay  in  business. 

Beefed  up  use  of  both  ASCS  person- 
nel and  records  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  likewise  increases  the  need 
for  community  committee  members. 
The  need  for  fair  and  equitable  yields 
established  by  the  committees  is  essen- 
tial to  both  the  farmer  and  the  USDA. 

This  bill  allows  the  number  of  com- 
munity committees  nationwide  to  rise 
back  to  the  number  in  existence  on 
December  31.  1980,  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  committees.  It  increases 
the  term  of  community  committee 
members  from  1  to  3  years,  spells  out 
their  duties  for  the  first  time,  and  in- 
creases the  pay  for  both  county  and 
community  committee  members. 

The  bill  also  reduces  the  minimum 
number  of  annual  community  commit- 
tee meetings  from  four  to  one  and 
limits  to  four  the  number  of  annual 
meetings  for  which  committee  mem- 
bers can  be  compensated. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  consult 
with  the  leaders  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmer  Elected  Committee- 
men in  drawing  up  this  legislation.  I 
can  report  that  they  are  in  total  agree- 
ment with  its  content. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  rep- 
resent a  reasonable  approach  to  allow- 
ing the  farmer-elected  committee 
system  to  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  It  is  important  that  this  legisla- 
tion reach  the  White  House  as  soon  as 
possible.  Hopefully,  that  will  send  a 
message  to  the  Reagan  administration 
that  further  attempts  to  reduce  these 
grassroots  committees  would  be  both 
unwise  and  unwarranted. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
as  well  as  the  remarks  made  when  this 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  last  June 
by  my  good  friend  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms]  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Stabll- 
zation  and  Conservation  Committee  Act  of 
1985". 


LOCAL  COMMITTEES 


COUNTY  COMMITTfXS 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (18  U.S.C.  590h(b))  is  amend- 
ed by— 

( 1 )  Inserting,  after  the  third  sentence,  the 
following:  The  county  committee  for  a 
county,  by  majority  vote,  may  petition  the 
Secretary  to  change  the  number  of  local 
areas  In  the  county,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  change  as  petitioned  by  the 
county  committee,  except  that  any  such 
change  may  not  result  in  the  number  of 
local  areas  In  a  county  exceeding  the 
number  of  such  areas  In  the  county  on  De- 
cember 31.  1980. ": 

(2)  striking  out  "annually"  in  the  fourth 
sentence: 

(3)  Inserting,  after  the  fourth  sentence, 
the  following:  "Each  member  of  a  local  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Each  local  committee  shall  meet  (1) 
one  time  each  year,  and  (2)  at  the  direction 
of  the  county  committee,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  such  additional 
times  during  the  year  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
section  388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1388).  the  Secretary 
may  not  provide  compensation  or  payments 
to  a  member  of  a  local  committee  under 
such  section  for  work  performed  at.  or 
travel  expenses  Incurred  in  attending,  more 
than  four  meetings  of  such  committee  in 
any  year.  The  meetings  of  a  local  committee 
shall  be  held  on  different  days  of  the  year."; 
and 

(4)  inserting  after  the  eighth  sentence, 
the  following:  "The  local  committees  in 
each  county  shall  (1)  In  counties  In  which 
there  are  more  than  one  local  committee, 
serve  as  advisors  and  consultants  to  the 
county  committee:  (2)  periodically  meet 
with  the  county  committee  and  State  com- 
mittee to  be  briefed  on  farm  program  issues: 
(3)  communicate  with  preiducers  within 
their  communities  on  issues  or  concerns  re- 
garding farm  programs;  (4)  report  to  the 
county  committee,  the  State  committee,  and 
others  on  changes  to.  or  modifications  of. 
farm  programs  recommended  by  producers 
In  their  communities;  and  (5)  perform  such 
other  functions  required  by  law  or  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  information  regarding 
changes  in  the  Federal  laws  in  effect  with 
respect  to  agriculture  programs  and  in  the 
administration  of  such  laws,  are  communi- 
cated in  a  timely  manner  to  the  local  com- 
mittees for  areas  that  contains  farmers  who 
might  be  affected  by  such  changes.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986.  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  of  any  member  of  a  local  committee 
elected  t>efore  January  1,  1986. 

(c)  If  a  change  In  the  number  of  local  ad- 
ministrative areas  in  a  county  under  section 
8<b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  under  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  will  in- 
crease the  numt>er  of  the  county's— 

( 1  >  local  administrative  areas,  and 
(2)  local  committees, 

any  member  of  a  local  committee  elected 
l)efore  January  1.  1986,  shall  serve  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  members  term  follow- 
ing such  increase  as  a  member  of  the  local 
committee  for  the  local  administrative  area 
in  which  such  member  resides. 


Sec.  3.  Effective  January  1.  1986.  the  first 
sentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  is  amend- 
ed by— 

( 1 )  inserting  "and  as  otherwise  directed  by 
law  with  respect  to  other  programs  and 
functions,'"  after  '"Alaska.";  and 

(2)  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "'and  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  services  of  such 
committees  in  carrying  out  other  programs 
and  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture"' before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

SALARY  AND  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  Effective  January  1.  1986.  section 
388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  U.S.C.  1388)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding,  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b). 
the  following:  ""In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  compensation  for  members  of 
such  county  committees,  and  to  members  of 
Icx;al  committees  of  farmers  within  a 
county,  for  work  actually  performed  by 
such  persons  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  Act;  and  such  persons 
shall  be  compensated  for  such  work  (1)  In 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  meml)ers  of 
local  committees  within  a  county,  at  a  rate 
(per  hour  of  work  actually  performed)  not 
less  than  the  rate  for  grade  GS-9  in  the 
General  Schedule  set  out  In  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  adjust- 
ed to  an  hourly  rate;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  members  of  county  com- 
mittees, at  a  rate  (per  hour  of  work  actually 
performed)  not  less  than  the  rate  for  grade 
OS- 11  in  the  General  Schedule  set  out  In 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  adjusted  to  an  hourly  rate.";  and 

(2)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  members  of  Icxal,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees of  farmers  to  cover  the  expenses  for 
travel  incurred  by  such  p>ersons  (Including, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  local  and  county 
committees,  travel  between  their  homes  and 
the  local  county  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service)  in 
cooperating  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  In  connection  with  which  such 
committees  are  utilized.  Such  travel  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  In  the  manner  author- 
ized, under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Cixle.  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  allowances  for  individuals  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service.  No  part  of  such  travel  expense  pay- 
ments may  be  deducted  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation payments,  parity  payments,  or 
loans,  or  other  payments  under  such  Acts.". 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  represent  States  with  strong 
agricultural  interests  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  committee 
system.  These  committees  are  com- 
prised of  men  and  women  who  serve 
their  fellow  farmers  in  helping  to  ad- 
minister our  agricultural  programs. 
Community  committees  are  elected  by 
participating  farmers  in  relatively 
small  subcounty  areas,  such  as  town- 
ships, where  farmers  know  each  other 
and  committee  members  can  respwjnd 
quickly  to  individual  inquiries.  These 
community  committee  members  elect 
the  members  of  their  ASC  county 
committee  which  represents  all  farm- 
ers in  that  county. 


In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina 
approximately  3,000  dedicated  farmers 
serve  on  almost  1,000  commtinity  com- 
mittees to  make  this  system  work. 
That  figure  does  not  include  the  300 
others  who  serve  on  our  county  com- 
mittees. These  people  are  the  grass- 
roots organization  that  helps  our  agri- 
cultural programs  stay  in  touch  with 
the  farmer.  Without  this  network  all 
across  the  coimtry  most  producers 
would  have  no  contact  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  that  af- 
fects their  livelihoods. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  will  help  to 
ensure  that  this  valuable  resource,  our 
ASC  committee  system,  is  preserved 
and  strengthened.  The  bill  will  accom- 
plish this  in  several  ways.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  gives  the  farmers  of  a 
county— through  the  county  commit- 
tee—a say  in  how  many  local  commu- 
nity committees  there  will  be  In  that 
county.  Under  the  bill,  a  county  com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  petition 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  change 
the  number  of  local  administrative 
areas  in  the  county  which  are  repre- 
sented by  a  community  committee. 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  make  the 
changes  petitioned  by  the  coimty  com- 
mittee except  that  the  numt>er  of  local 
areas  in  a  county  under  such  a  change 
could  not  exceed  the  number  of  such 
areas  in  the  county  on  December  31, 
1980.  This  provision  will  ensure  that 
there  is  local  support  for  reducing  the 
number  of  community  committees 
before  such  action  is  taken. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  elected 
term  of  service  of  community  commit- 
tee members  from  the  current  1-year 
term  to  a  3-year  term.  The  community 
committees  will  benefit  from  the  expe- 
rience its  members  will  derive  during 
this  longer  period  of  service.  Further- 
more, the  3-year  term  may  encourage 
more  farmers  to  become  involved  with 
the  ASC  conunittee  system.  I  under- 
stand that  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  by  conducting  the 
elections  every  3  years  instead  of  each 
year,  a  savings  will  be  realized  over 
current  law  of  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion for  each  year  that  community 
committee  elections  are  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  will  also  increase  the  pay 
scale  of  members  serving  on  both  com- 
munity and  county  committees  to  a 
level  more  which  closely  reflects  a  re- 
imbursement of  the  time  they  spend 
away  from  their  farm  operations  at 
ASC  committee  meetings.  Although 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  committeemen  I 
have  talked  with  would  gladly  serve  in 
their  capacity  without  compensation, 
the  service  these  farmers  render  to  the 
Nation  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant the  minimal  expense. 

The  bill  for  the  first  time  spells  out 
the  duties  of  the  community  commit- 
tees and  specifies  that  they  are  to 
meet  at  least  one  time  each  year  and 
such  additional  times,  as  directed  by 


the  coimty  committee  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  committee,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions. The  bill  also  provides,  however, 
that  compensation  and  travel  expenses 
will  not  be  paid  for  more  than  a  total 
of  four  meetings  of  the  community 
committees  in  any  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
serve  on  local  ASC  committees  are 
largely  unheralded.  Even  though  they 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  without 
fanfare,  the  farmers  of  this  country 
know  who  they  are  and  the  unques- 
tioned importance  of  their  work.  I  am 
proud  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
with  the  amendment,  so  that  our  ASC 
committee  system  will  continue  to 
remain  strong  and  viable  in  the 
future.* 


By  Ui.  GORTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  HA"rFiELD,  Mr.  HA"rcH,  Mr. 

Mttrxowski,     Mr.     Johnston, 

Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.   Baucus, 

Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 

McClure,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  356.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Northwest  Interstate 

Compact    on    Low-level    Radioactive 

Waste  Management;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

congressional  consent  to  the  northwest 

interstate  compact  on  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Hattield, 
Hatch,  MtniKowsKi,  Johnston,  Mat- 
sunaga, Baucus,  Inottye,  Garn, 
McClure,  and  Stevens,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  give  congressional 
consent  to  the  Northwest  Interstate 
Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management.  I  previously  in- 
troduced this  bill  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress, S.  247,  and  in  the  97th  Congress, 
S.  2829.  Representative  Akaka  from 
Hawaii  Is  introducing  a  companion 
measure  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  1980,  the  96th  Congress  passed 
the  Low-level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act,  Public  Law  96-573.  In  that 
law.  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
each  State  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing for  the  availability  of  capacity  for 
the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  within  its  borders. 
This  capacity  may  exist  either  within 
or  outside  the  State.  The  Congress 
also  declared  that  low-level  radioactive 
waste  can  be  most  safely  and  efficient- 
ly managed  on  a  regional  basis.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  declared  policy.  Congress 
authorized  States  to  enter  into  inter- 
state compacts  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional disposal  facilities  for  low-level 
radioactive  waste. 

The  bill  which  I  reintroduce  is  the 
compact  which  has  been  developed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by 
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Public  Law  96-573  to  develop  regional 
compacts.  It  is  the  compact  negotiated 
by  the  following  States:  Washington, 
Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana,  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming. Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  legislative  action  of 
the  States  of  Washington.  Oregon. 
Idaho.  Montana,  Utah,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska.  The  State  of  Wyoming  instead 
chose  to  ratify  a  different  compact. 

Interstate  compacts  entered  pursu- 
ant to  the  Low-level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  are  required 
by  that  law  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Congress.  I  reintroduce  this  bill  in  the 
99th  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  that 
consent. 

During  the  98th  Congress  five  re- 
gional interstate  compacts,  including 
the  North w^,ts,  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
congressional  consent.  They  are  the 
Central,  Southeast.  Rocky  Mountain, 
and  Midwest. 

The  issue  of  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal is  an  important  one  for  persons 
residing  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  is  so  because  the  Nation's  largest 
low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility is  located  at  the  Hanford  Nucle- 
ar Reservation  near  Richland.  WA. 

In  1980  voters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington passed  Initiative  383.  The  pur- 
poses of  that  initiative  were  to  require 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  siting 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  reposi- 
tories, and  to  address  the  radioactive 
waste  transportation  problem  with  re- 
gional responsibility  for  regionally 
generated  radioactive  waste. 

The  initiative  was  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  over  73  percent  of  the  State's 
electorate.  The  proponents  argued 
that  the  State  of  Washington  should 
not  be  responsible  to  all  the  other 
States  in  the  Nation  to  provide  a  waste 
disposal  facility  for  all  their  low-level 
radioactive  waste.  The  initiative  did 
not  provide  for.  nor  did  its  proponents 
advocate,  a  total  exclusion  of  deposits 
of  out-of-State  nuclear  waste  within 
the  State.  Rather,  the  initiative  assert- 
ed that  management  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  was  safest  and  most  ef- 
ficient on  a  regional  basis,  a  policy 
which  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  Federal  policy  in  Public 
Law  96-573. 

The  initiative  was  subsequently  in- 
validated, first  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
and  then  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  court  ruled  that  Initi- 
ative 383  was  unconstitutional  because 
its  exclusionary  and  regulatory  provi- 
sions violated  the  supremacy  and  com- 
merce clauses  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Nevertheless.  Initiative  383  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  ideals  as  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980.  The  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture responded  to  Washingtonians' 
sense  of  concern  by  joining  other 
States  of  the  region  in  passing  the 
Northwest  interstate  compact  on  low- 
level  radioactive  waste.  States  of  the 


Pacific  Northwest  have  negotiated 
their  differences  in  the  t)est  tradition 
of  interstate  cooperation,  and  I  en- 
courage Congress  to  continue  that 
sense  of  cooperation  and  responsible 
management  of  the  Nation's  low-level 
wastes  by  giving  prompt  consideration 
to  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

Congressional  approval  of  the 
Northwest  compact  is  crucial  to  Wash- 
ingtonians to  insure  that  responsibil- 
ity for  regionally  generated  radioac- 
tive waste  becomes  a  reality.  Hanford 
is  currently  receiving  over  50  percent 
of  the  low-level  radioactive  waste  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  United  States,  al- 
though the  State  of  Washington  pro- 
duces only  4  percent  of  that  total.  Ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  all  the  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  disposed  of  at 
Hanford  is  generated  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  which  has  no 
existing  disposal  sites.  In  other  words, 
over  600,000  cubic  feet  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  per  year  is  currently 
being  transported  by  truck  over  2.500 
miles  from  the  Northeastern  region  to 
be  disposed  of  in  Washington  State, 
and  the  majority  of  the  States  in  the 
Northeast  have  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  regional  compact. 

Currently,  only  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Nevada,  and  South  Carolina 
accept  low-level  radioactive  waste.  The 
State  of  Nevada  has  significantly  re- 
duced the  amount  of  waste  it  re- 
ceives—the site  accepted  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  in  1984.  Essentially  this 
leaves  two  States— Washington  and 
South  Carolina— with  the  burden  of 
disposing  of  waste  produced  by  all  50 
States.  The  fundamental  unfairness 
and  inefficiency  of  this  system  was 
made  abundantly  clear  in  1979  when 
several  shipments  of  leaking  wastes 
and  unsafe  trucks  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton State.  Due  to  considerable  concern 
regarding  health  and  safety  problems 
Hanford  was  temporarily  closed  that 
year.  The  waste  site  located  In  Nevada 
was  also  closed  during  that  time 
period  leaving  only  the  Barnwell.  SC, 
site  as  the  sole  depository  for  the  Na- 
tion's low-level  radioactive  waste. 

Developing  a  responsible  regional 
approach  to  the  resolution  of  this  na- 
tional problem  benefits  not  only  the 
State  of  Washington,  but  the  entire 
Nation.  A  State-developed  system  of 
regional  sites  would  provide  greater 
cost  stability,  reduce  transportation 
requirements,  enhance  safety,  and 
provide  greater  equity  among  all 
States. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Northwest 
compact  prompt  consideration,  It  Is 
also  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  whether  the  regional  inter- 
state compacts  which  developed  across 
the  Nation  create  an  integrated  low- 
level  radioactive  wsiste  program.  All 
the  compacts  need  not  be  Identical  to 
accomplish  this.  Indeed,  all  the  com- 
pacts need  not  be  before  the  Congress 


in  order  to  evaluate  whether  their 
combined  effect  is  national  in  scope. 
But  the  compacts  must  operate  In  an 
integrated  fashion  and  not  be  incon- 
sistent in  major  Interstate  or  interre- 
gion  provisions.  The  reintroduction  of 
the  Southeast,  Northwest.  Central. 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Midwest  com- 
pacts will  provide  Congress  with 
enough  information  about  an  integrat- 
ed low-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment system  to  allow  congressional 
consent  for  these  suid  provide  guid- 
ance for  congressional  approval  of 
those  subsequently  introduced. 

In  both  the  97th  and  98th  Congress- 
es, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  Northwest  com- 
pact bill.  Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  Sen- 
ator Strom  tWiufom),  chairman  of 
the  Sena(e_^diclary  Committee,  con- 
sideration of  the  Northwest  compact 
and  other  interstate  compacts  acceler- 
ated other  regional  compacting  activi- 
ty and  addressed  issues  which  arose 
both  under  f*ublic  Law  96-573  and  spe- 
cific compact  bills.  It  is  my  intention 
now.  upon  reintroducing  this  biU  in 
the  99th  Congress,  to  work  aggressive- 
ly for  its  passage. 

States  in  the  Northwest  region  have 
complied  in  good  faith  with  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980  by  developing  a  compact  to 
manage  the  low-level  waste  generated 
within  their  region.  The  bill  I  reintro- 
duce today  allows  the  party  States  to 
refuse  to  accept  for  disposal  waste 
generated  outside  of  the  region  after 
January  1.  1986.  as  authorized  by  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1980. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  approve 
the  Northwest  region's  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's stated  policy  and  grant  party 
States  the  authority  to  exclude  waste 
from  outside  their  region.  All  com- 
pacts which  comply  with  Public  Law 
96-573  and  conform  to  an  integrated 
national  waste  program  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  and  regions  with- 
out compacts  should  explore  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Congress,  alternatives 
for  managing  their  waste  until  they 
acquire  a  new  disposal  site. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  coop- 
erated in  dealing  with  the  national 
problem  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal  in  an  exemplary  fashion.  In 
conjunction  with  the  other  Northwest 
States,  the  State  of  Washington  has 
responded  to  Congress'  call  to  estab- 
lish regional  disposal  facilities,  and  I 
urge  Congress  to  reiterate  its  support 
for  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1980  by  giving  prompt 
consideration  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  attachment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Montana, 
Oregon.  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming 
to  enter  into  the  Northwest  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement, and  to  each  and  every  part  and  ar- 
ticle thereon.  Such  compact  reads  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"Northwest  IimniSTATE  Compact  on  Low- 
IjEvel  Radioactive  Waste  Managemeitt 

"ARTICLE  I— POLICY  AlfD  PURPOSE 

"The  party  states  recognize  that  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  are  generated  by  essen- 
tial activities  and  services  that  benefit  the 
citizens  of  the  states.  It  is  further  recog- 
nized that  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  party  states  and 
the  most  economical  management  of  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  can  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  of  the  states  in  mini- 
mizing the  amount  of  handling  and  trans- 
portation required  to  dispose  of  such  wastes 
and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  states  in 
providing  facilities  that  serve  the  region.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  party  states  to  under- 
take the  necessary  cooperation  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the 
party  states  and  to  provide  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical management  of  low-level  radlactive 
wastes  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  provide  the  means 
for  such  a  cooperative  effort  among  the 
party  states  so  that  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  of  the  states  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  viability  of  the  states'  economies  will 
be  enhanced  while  sharing  the  responsibil- 
ities of  radioactive  low-level  waste  manage- 
ment. 

"ARTICLE  II— DETimTIOHS 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"(1)  'Facility'  means  any  site,  location, 
structure,  or  property  used  or  to  be  used  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  low- 
level  waste,  excluding  federal  waste  facili- 
ties: 

"(2)  'Low-level  waste'  means  waste  materi- 
al which  contains  radioactive  nuclides  emit- 
ting primarily  beta  or  gamma  radiation,  or 
both,  in  concentrations  or  quantities  which 
exceed  applicable  federal  or  state  standards 
for  unrestricted  release.  Low-level  waste 
does  not  include  waste  containing  more 
than  ten  (10)  nanocuries  of  transuranic  con- 
taminants per  gram  of  material,  nor  spent 
reactor  fuel,  nor  material  classified  as  either 
high-level  waste  or  waste  which  is  unsuited 
for  disposal  by  near-surface  burial  under 
any  applicable  federal  regulations; 

"(3)  'Generator'  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  any 
other  entity  whatsoever  which,  as  a  part  of 
its  activities,  produces  low-level  radioactive 
waste: 

"(4)  'Host  state'  means  a  state  in  which  a 
facility  is  located. 

"ARTICLE  III— REGULATORY  PRACTICES 

"Each  party  state  hereby  agrees  to  adopt 
practices  which  will  require  low-level  waste 
shipments  originating  within  its  borders  and 
destined  for  a  facility  within  another  party 
state  to  conform  to  the  applicable  packag- 
ing and  transpKjrtation  requirements  and 
regulations  of  the  host  sUte.  Such  practices 
shall  include: 


"(1)  Maintaining  an  inventory  of  all  gen- 
erators within  the  state  that  have  shipped 
or  expect  to  ship  low-level  waste  to  facilities 
in  another  party  state: 

"(2)  Periodic  unannounced  inspection  of 
the  premises  of  such  generators  and  the 
waste  management  activities  thereon; 

"(3)  Authorization  of  the  containers  In 
which  such  waste  may  be  shipped,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  generators  use  only  that 
type  of  container  authorized  by  the  state; 

"(4)  Assurance  that  inspection  of  the  car- 
riers which  transport  such  waste  are  con- 
ducted by  proper  authorities,  and  appropri- 
ate enforcement  action  taken  for  violations: 

"(5)  After  receiving  notification  from  a 
host  state  that  a  generator  within  the  party 
state  is  in  violation  of  applicable  packaging 
or  transportation  standards,  the  party  state 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  assure  that 
such  violations  do  not  recur.  Such  action 
may  include  inspection  of  every  individual 
low-level  waste  shipment  by  that  generator. 

"Each  party  state  may  impose  fees  upon 
generators  and  shippers  to  recover  the  cost 
of  the  inspections  and  other  practices  under 
this  article.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  any  party  state's  author- 
ity to  impose  additional  or  more  stringent 
standards  on  generators  or  carriers  than 
those  required  under  this  article. 

"ARTICLE  rv— REGIOIfAL  PACILmXS 

"(1)  Facilities  located  in  any  party  state, 
other  than  facilities  established  or  main- 
tained by  individual  low-level  waste  genera- 
tors for  the  management  of  their  own  low- 
level  waste,  shall  accept  low-level  waste  gen- 
erated in  any  party  state  if  such  waste  has 
been  packaged  and  transported  according  to 
applicable  laws  and  regiUations. 

"(2)  No  facility  located  in  any  party  state 
may  accept  low-level  waste  generated  out- 
side of  the  region  comprised  of  the  party 
states,  except  as  provided  in  article  V. 

"(3)  UntU  such  time  as  paragraph  (2)  of 
article  IV  takes  effect,  facilities  located  in 
any  party  state  may  accept  low-level  waste 
generated  outside  of  any  of  the  party  states 
only  if  such  waste  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  issued  by  an  official 
of  the  state  in  which  such  waste  shipment 
originated.  Such  certificate  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  host  state, 
and  shall  contain  at  least  the  following: 

"(A)  The  generator's  name  and  address: 

"(B)  A  description  of  the  contents  of  the 
low-level  waste  container: 

"(C)  A  statement  that  the  low-level  waste 
being  shipped  has  been  inspected  by  the  of- 
ficial who  Issued  the  certificate  or  by  his 
agent  or  by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
found  to  have  been  packaged  in  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  regulations  and 
such  additional  requirements  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  host  state; 

"(D)  A  binding  agreement  by  the  state  of 
origin  to  reimburse  any  party  state  for  any 
liability  or  expense  incurred  as  a  result  of 
an  accidental  release  of  such  waste  during 
shipment  or  after  such  waste  reaches  the  fa- 
cility. 

"(4)  Each  party  state  shall  cooperate  with 
the  other  party  states  in  determining  the 
appropriate  site  of  any  facility  that  might 
be  required  within  the  region  comprised  of 
the  party  states,  in  order  to  maximize  public 
health  and  safety  while  minimizing  the  use 
of  any  one  (1)  party  state  as  the  host  of 
such  facilities  on  a  permanent  basis.  Each 
party  state  further  agrees  that  decisions  re- 
garding low-level  waste  management  facili- 
ties in  their  region  will  be  reached  through 
a  g(x>d  faith  process  which  takes  into  ac- 


count the  burdens  borne  by  each  of  the 
party  states  as  well  as  the  benefits  each  has 
received. 

""(5)  The  party  states  recognize  that  the 
issue  of  hazardous  chemical  waste  manage- 
ment is  similar  In  many  respects  to  that  of 
low-level  waste  management.  Therefore,  In 
consideration  of  the  State  of  Washington  al- 
lowing access  to  its  low-level  waste  disposal 
facility  by  generators  in  other  party  states, 
party  states  such  as  Oregon  and  Idaho 
which  host  hazardous  chemical  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  will  allow  access  to  such  fa- 
cilities by  generators  within  other  party 
states.  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  party  state  from  lim- 
iting the  nature  and  type  of  hazardous 
chemical  or  low-level  wastes  to  be  accepted 
at  facilities  within  its  borders  or  from  order- 
ing the  closure  of  such  facilities,  so  long  as 
such  action  by  a  host  state  is  applied  equal- 
ly to  all  generators  within  the  region  com- 
prised of  the  party  states. 

""(6)  Any  host  state  may  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  and  requirements  related  to  its 
facility,  to  assure  that  closure,  perpetual 
care,  and  maintenance  and  contingency  re- 
quirements are  met.  Including  adequate 
bonding. 

"ARTICLE  V— HORTHWEST  LOW-LEVEL  WASTE 
COKPACT  COMMITTEE 

"The  governor  of  each  party  state  shall 
designate  one  ( 1 )  official  of  that  state  as  the 
person  responsible  for  administration  of 
this  compact.  The  officials  so  designated 
shall  together  comprise  the  northwest  low- 
level  waste  compact  committee.  The  com- 
mittee shall  meet  as  required  to  consider 
matters  arising  under  this  compact.  The 
parties  shall  inform  the  committee  of  exist- 
ing regulations  concerning  low-level  waste 
msinagement  in  their  states,  and  shall 
afford  all  parties  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  review  and  c»mment  upon  any  proposed 
mcxlifications  in  such  regulations.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  article  IV  to  the 
contrary,  the  committee  may  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  states,  provinces,  individ- 
ual generators,  or  regional  compact  entities 
outside  the  region  comprised  of  the  party 
states  for  access  to  facilities  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  committee  may  deem 
appropriate.  However,  it  shall  require  a  two- 
thirds  (Vi)  vote  of  aU  such  members,  includ- 
ing the  affirmative  vote  of  the  member  of 
any  party  state  in  which  a  facility  affected 
by  such  arrangement  is  located,  for  the 
committee  to  enter  into  such  arrangement. 

"ARTICLE  VI— ELIGIBLE  PARTIES  AND  EPPECTIVE 
DATE 

"(1)  Each  of  the  following  states  is  eligible 
to  become  a  party  to  this  compact:  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  As  to  any  eligi- 
ble party,  this  compact  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  into  law  by  that  party, 
but  it  shall  not  become  initially  effective 
until  enacted  into  law  by  two  (2)  states.  Any 
party  state  may  withdraw  from  this  com- 
pact by  enacting  a  sUtute  repealing  its  ap- 
proval. 

""(2)  After  the  compact  has  initially  taken 
effect  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  arti- 
cle, any  eligible  party  state  may  become  a 
party  to  this  compact  by  the  execution  of 
an  executive  order  by  the  governor  of  the 
state.  Any  state  which  becomes  a  party  in 
this  manner  shall  cease  to  be  a  party  upon 
the  final  adjournment  of  the  next  general 
or  regular  session  of  its  legislature  or  July  1, 
1983,  whichever  occurs  first,  unless  the  com- 
pact has  by  then  been  enacted  as  a  statute 
by  that  state. 

i 
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•(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  article  IV  of  thU 
compact  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1983.  if 
consent  is  given  by  Congress.  As  provided  in 
public  law  96-573.  Congress  may  withdraw 
its  consent  to  the  compact  after  every  five 
(5)  year  period. 

■'ARTICI*  VII— SEVXHABILmf 

"If  any  provision  of  this  compact,  or  its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstances, 
is  held  to  be  Invalid,  all  other  provisions  of 
this  compact,  and  the  application  of  all  of 
its  provisions  to  all  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances, shall  remain  valid:  and  to  this 
end  the  provisions  of  this  compact  are  sever- 
ahle.". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that  the  compact 
consented  to  herein  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy  contained  in  section  4(aKl)  of  the 
Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980  and  with  the  intent  of  Section  274(b) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  In  order 
that  this  compact  may  be  given  full  effect, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  require  licensees 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact.  The  Commission 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  states 
which  are  parties  to  this  compact  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Consent  of  Congress  granted 
pursuant  to  this  act  is  limited  by  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle V  and  Article  VI.  Paragraph  (3)  of  the 
Northwest  Interstate  Compact  on  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Management.  Article  IV, 
paragraph  (2)  of  that  compact  shall  not 
take  effect  until  January  1.  1988. 

(b)  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  re- 
served,       i. 

Interstate  Low-Level  Raoioacttve  Waste 
Compacts  Legislative  Status  as  or  Jaitu- 
AJiT  28,  1985  ■ 

(Key:  e— Enacted,  i— Introduced,  p— Has  pe- 
titioned to  Join,  X— Signed  by  Executive 
Order) 

Northwest:  Alaska— e,  Hawaii— e.  Idaho— 
e.  Montana— e.  Oregon— e.  Utah— e,  Wash- 
ington—e. 

Central  States:  Arkansas— e.  Kansas — e. 
Louisiana— e.  Nebraska— e.  Oklahoma— e. 

Midwest:  Indiana— e.  Iowa— e.  Michigan- 
e.  Minnesota— e,  Missouri— e.  North 
Dakota— p,  Ohio — e.  Wisconsin— e. 

Southeast  (S.  44.  H.R.  3777):  Alabama— e. 
Florida— €,  Georgia— e,  Mississippi— e,  North 
Carolina— e.  South  Carolina — e.  Tennessee- 
e.  Virginia — e. 

Northeast:  Connecticut — e,  Delaware — e. 
Maryland— e.  New  Jersey— e. 

Western:  Arizona— e.  California- 1. 

Rocky  Mountain:  Colorado — e.  Nevada— e. 
New  Mexico— e,  North  DakoU— p,  Wyo- 
ming—e. 

Central-Midwest:  Illinois— «,  Kentucky— x. 

Unaffiliated  SUtes:  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampshire.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania.' Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota. 
Texas.'  Puerto  Rico.  Vermont.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Washington,  DC.  West  Virginia. 


■  Prom  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Reculatory  Commlnlon. 

■  Pennsylvania's  Oovemor  has  announced  that  he 
wUl  attempt  to  Introduce  the  Appalachian  Compact 
Into  the  legislature.  Other  eUglble  SUtes  are  WV. 
MD  and  DE. 

'  Texas  Is  actively  planning  a  site  of  Its  own. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  cosponsoring  the  Northwest 
Interstate  Compact  on  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management. 

The  problem  of  managing  and  dis- 
posing low-level  radioactive  wastes  is 
something  that  must  be  solved  and 
done  so  quickly.  In  Oregon  many 
schools  and  hospitals  produce  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  that  have  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  safe  and  efficient 
manner.  Oregon's  only  nuclear  power 
generating  system,  Trojan,  located  at 
Rainier,  also  produces  quantities  of 
these  radioactive  wastes.  This  com- 
pact, which  has  gone  through  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  In  the  effected 
States  deserves  to  be  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. This  compact  is  a  good  faith 
effort  in  recognizing  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  working  out  a  framework  to 
begin  negotiating  a  suitable  low-level 
radioactive  waste  disposal  site. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  crit- 
ical to  my  State  and  to  other  States  in 
the  West  that  have  joined  in  the  com- 
pact as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96- 
573.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  can 
expeditiously  move  to  ratify  this  im- 
portant compact  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Northwest  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management.  It  is  my 
greatest  hope  that  the  Congress,  with 
patience,  perseverance,  and  farsighted- 
ness, will  ratify  this,  as  well  as  all,  re- 
gional low-level  waste  compacts  this 
year  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the 
original  Intent  of  the  1980  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act:  That  is. 
to  assign  responsibility  for  disposal  of 
such  waste  to  the  States,  via  the  for- 
mation, ratification,  and  implementa- 
tion of  regional  compact  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  running 
out  on  this  issue.  Since  passage  of  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  in  1980,  we  have  seen  several  at- 
tempts to  successfully  ratify  the  re- 
gional compacts  in  Congress.  Tet,  in 
each  case.  Congress  has  adjomned 
without  final  resolution  of  the  key 
issues  needed  for  ratification.  Such 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  regions  was  iuiticipated  by  the 
original  authors  of  the  act.  whose  pro- 
visions were  carefully  structured  to  en- 
courage diligence  with  respect  to  the 
timeframe  and  structure  of  the  act.  I 
for  one  would  much  prefer  to  work 
toward  realizable  solutions  now, 
rather  than  let  the  hourglass  drain 
and  the  structure  crumble. 

No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  serious  and  substantial 
issues  that  must  be  resolved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  States  before  congres- 
sional ratification  of  the  compacts  can 
pr(x;eed  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Some  of  these  Issues  are  of  a  technical 
or  regulatory  nature,  and  can  be  re- 


solved in  a  relatively  simple,  straight- 
forward manner.  Other  issues,  howev- 
er, including  interregional  agreements 
and  post-1985  access  provision,  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  deliberation 
and  ingenuity  in  order  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable, workable  compromise. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues do,  that  the  best  and  most  ex- 
pedient manner  in  which  to  address 
these  seemingly  insurmountable  issues 
is  through  open  and  constructive 
dialog  among  the  various  States  and 
regions,  as  well  as  close  State  and  re- 
gional association  with  the  congres- 
sional committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  compacts.  I  am  confident 
that,  by  working  together  in  such  a 
manner,  we  will  be  able  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus that  is  fair  and  reasonable  to 
all  parties.  I  am  prepared  to  help  the 
Congress— and  in  particular,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee— in  any 
way  I  can  to  seek  such  a  final  resolu- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
For  if  we  do  not  succeed  this  year,  the 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  far 
greater  task  in  1986,  and  with  far  less 
likelihood  that  the  end  result  will  be 
as  palatable  to  the  States  or  to  the 
Nation,  compared  to  what  is  so  near  at 
hand  right  now. 

Our  coujitry  and  our  people  reap  a 
tremendous  benefit  from  the  many 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology: Radiochemistry.  cancer  ther- 
apy, and  nuclear  power  generation, 
just  to  name  a  few.  It  would  indeed  be 
an  inexcusable  hardship  that  our  citi- 
zens would  have  to  bear  should  these 
benefits  have  to  be  sacrificed  even 
temporarily  for  want  of  adequate  low- 
level  waste  disposal  capabilities. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  behooves  us 
all  to  accept  and  share  In  the  responsi- 
bility for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal  In  a  manner  that  is  equitable 
to  all.  To  turn  our  backs  on  this  re- 
sponsibility now  would  not  remove  the 
problem,  but  would  merely  postpone 
and  exacerbate  it.  I  say  let  us  get  on 
with  it  now,  while  time  is  still  on  our 
side. 


By  Mr.  DURENBEIROESi: 
S.  357  A  bill  entitled  the  "Medicare 
Part  B  Premiums  Nonsmoking  Dis- 
count"; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  358  A  bill  entitled  the  "Part  B 
Prevention  Incentive  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medical 
demonstrations  in  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MEBICARE  HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE 
PREVENTION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  month  ago  today,  I  kicked  the 
habit.  I  put  down  my  tobacco  pipes  for 
the  last  time  and  resolved  not  to 
smoke  them  again.  It  was  not  an  easy 
decision,  but  for  me  it  was  a  necessary 
one. 


I  am  an  advocate  for  consiuner 
choice  reform  in  health  care.  I  have 
argued  that  people  should  be  provided 
incentives  to  stay  healthy  and  to 
choose  among  competitive  health 
plans  which  assure  them  cost-effective 
and  quality  sick  care.  It  is  up  to  us  as 
consumers  to  buy  right  in  the  market- 
place. 

However,  consumer  choice  is  more 
than  choosing  better  sick  care.  It 
means  first  that  we  all  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  health. 
Health  plan  buyers  should  be  finan- 
cially encouraged  to  reduce  their  risk 
of  illness  and  be  made  to  contribute 
more  if  they  choose  to  increase  their 
sick  care  consumption  risk  through 
smoking  or  other  obviously  dangerous 
habits. 

Up  until  now  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled received  automatic  entry  into 
the  Medicare  Hospital  Reimbursement 
Program  and,  by  election,  into  a  simi- 
lar Medicare  physician  plan.  But 
change  is  on  the  way.  Choice  in  the 
purchase  of  a  health  plan  is  now  being 
offered  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  As 
of  February,  Medicare  beneficiaries 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  choose  a 
health  maintenance  organization  or 
competitive  medical  plan  option. 
Through  promoting  choice,  this  signif- 
icant reform  will  in  time  reduce  Medi- 
care Program  costs  and  I  believe  in- 
crease beneficiary  access  to  quality 
services. 

Personal  choice  about  lifestyle  is  im- 
portant. Incentives  to  promote  self-re- 
sponsibility should  also  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  Medicare  Program.  So  on 
this,  my  first  month's  anniversary  off 
the  pipe,  I  thought  it  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  propose  a  package 
of  measures  for  Medicare  which  would 
encourage  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  for  seniors. 

The  purpose  of  the  package  is  to 
provide  incentives  for  seniors  to  both 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  reduce  risk 
of  illness  and  lay  a  base  for  restructur- 
ing Medicare  to  meet  its  full  potential 
as  a  health  as  well  as  a  sicluiess  pro- 
gram. Since  1965  Medicare  has,  appro- 
priately, been  from  its  establishment 
an  acute  care  program.  However,  as  re- 
search now  and  recent  experience 
have  graphically  shown,  not  only  can 
costs  and  lives  be  saved  by  better  pre- 
vention but  the  risk  of  chronic  disabil- 
ities which  frequently  prey  on  the  el- 
derly, can  be  reduced.  It  is  time  to  ex- 
plore the  many  ways  Medicare  can  be 
restructured  to  incorporate  the  possi- 
bilities of  prevention. 

MEDICARE  PART  B  PREMIUMS  NONSMOKING 
DISCOUNT 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics reported  in  1980  that  17.9  per- 
cent of  men  over  65  and  16.8  percent 
of  women  over  65  smoked.  It  has  been 
projected  that  about  5  million  seniors 
smoke  today.  Surgeon  Generals  since 
the  sixties  and  studies  too  numerous 
to  mention  have  indicated  these  smok- 


ers are  at  greater  risk  of  disability  and 
fatal  illness  than  nonsmokers.  As  the 
noted  gerontologist,  Anne  Somers  has 
argued,  "The  time  has  passed  when 
the  American  taxpayer  can  promise 
full  coverage  of  health  benefits  to  the 
victims  of  known  self-destructive  be- 
havior without  asking  for  a  contribu- 
tion from  them." 

The  private  sector  Is  already  taking 
the  lead  In  rewarding  those  who 
choose  to  avoid  smoking  which  un- 
questionably Increases  the  risk  of  Ill- 
ness. The  American  Council  on  Life 
Insurance  Co.  reports  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  life  insurance  companies  now 
offer  premium  discounts  to  nonsmok- 
ers. 

The  Natlotud  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  is  also  taking 
positive  steps  In  this  direction.  The  or- 
ganization has  adopted  a  resolution 
encouraging  the  health  Insurance  In- 
dustry to  offer  financial  Incentives  to 
insureds  who  have  healthy  lifestyles. 
Risk  factors  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioners encourage  the  health  insurers 
to  recognize  Include  use  of  tobacco,  ex- 
cessive weight,  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure. 

Many  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  around  the  country  have  already 
adopted  nonsmoker  discounts  for  their 
health  plans.  Blue  plans  have  offered 
discounts  for  nonsmokers  in  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  and  Roanoke,  VA. 

The  Blue  plan  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota  has  also  just  Introduced  a 
nonsmoker  discount.  Under  the  plan's 
program,  a  30-  to  34-year-old  nonsmok- 
er now  paying  $19.69  a  month  for 
health  coverage  with  a  $500  deductible 
would  receive  a  discount  of  $1.35,  or 
nearly  7  percent.  A  60-  to  65-year-old 
nonsmoker  would  receive  a  dlscoimt  of 
nearly  22  percent  or  $16.02  of  a  $74.31 
monthly  pwllcy. 

It  Is  time  for  Medicare  to  move  In 
this  direction.  Nonsmokers  should  be 
rewarded  and  smokers  asked  to  pay 
more  of  the  tab.  Smokers  are  at  great- 
er risk  for  a  host  of  chronic  Illnesses- 
cancers,  respiratory  ailments,  and 
heart  disease. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Medicare  Part  B 
Premiums  Act,  S.  357,  the  part  B  pre- 
mium would  be  raised  on  January  1, 
1986,  to  $17.60  for  smokers.  Nonsmok- 
ers would  receive  a  $1  discount. 

A  recent  article  by  Cindy  L.  Jajlch 
and  others  which  appeared  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation showed  that  smokers  In  the  65- 
to-74  age  group,  for  their  sample,  had 
a  risk  of  death  from  coronary  heart 
disease  52  percent  higher  than  non- 
smokers,  ex-smokers.  This  research  In- 
dicated that  even  ex-smokers  of  ciga- 
rettes, pipes,  and  cigars  who  had 
smoked  for  years,  had  no  higher  death 
rate  than  those  who  never  smoked. 
Clearly,  when  seniors  kick  the  habit  It 
can  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
their  health  and  the  health  bill  of  the 
Nation. 


PART  B  PREVENTION  INCENTIVE  ACT 

The  current  administration  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
raise  the  Medicare  part  B  premium 
from  $75  to  $100.  Most  private  insur- 
ers now  have  at  least  a  $100  deductible 
and  many  are  instituting  deductibles 
of  $250  or  $500  for  the  health  plans 
they  sell.  Medicare  part  B  has  had  a 
$75  deductible  since  1982,  while  pro- 
gram costs  Increased  by  about  25  per- 
cent. So  there  is  a  strong  argument  for 
those  who  want  us  to  go  to  $100  for 
the  part  B  deductible.  If  we  are  going 
to  $100,  why  not  do  it  In  such  a  way 
that  It  will  do  some  good  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

It  is  Important  that  we  begin  to  In- 
corporate In  the  Medicare  Program  In- 
centives to  promote  disease  prevention 
for  seniors.  This  bill  will  raise  the  part 
B  deductible  from  $75  to  $100,  but,  in 
exchange,  allow  costs  incurred  for  cer- 
tain preventive  health  measures  in- 
curred by  beneficiaries  to  be  (X)unted 
toward  satisfying  the  deductible. 

Health  measures  eligible  for  the  de- 
ductible would  include  health  screen- 
ing, to  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  Immiml- 
zatlon,  not  otherwise  covered  by  Medi- 
care; and  prescription  drugs  for  the 
control  and  treatment  of  hyperten- 
sion. 

This  new  allowance  imder  part  B  of 
Medicare  will  provide  an  Incentive  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries  to  seek  preven- 
tive services.  Experience  has  Indicated 
those  beneficiaries  who  take  advan- 
tage of  this  option  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  Improving  their  health,  reduc- 
ing health  costs,  and  lowering  the  risk 
to  them  of  disability  and  death. 

Health  screening  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant for  the  elderly.  Health  screen- 
ing, for  example,  will  Identify  those 
services  with  high  blood  pressure.  Sen- 
iors are  particularly  at  risk  of  stroke. 
It  Is  estimated  that  135,000  Individuals 
that  are  over  the  age  of  65  die  each 
year  of  stroke  yet  more  than  half  a 
million  survive  but  become  disabled 
from  stroke. 

Over  the  last  16  years  death  rates 
from  stroke  have  declined  by  45  per- 
cent. The  greater  part  of  this  decrease 
has  occurred  since  1972  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  National  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute  began  its  Na- 
tional High  Blood  Pressure  Education 
Program.  This  NIH  program  has  been 
successful  because  it  promoted  identi- 
fication of  those  at  risk  and  high 
blood  pressure  control.  It  Is  time  Medi- 
care policy  Is  redirected  to  better 
effort. 

MEDICARE  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  HEALTH 
PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

This  final  bill  In  the  package  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  fund  five  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  disability  and  death  of 
Medicare    beneficiaries    through    the 
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provision  of  preventive  health  services. 
These  demonstrations  would  encom- 
pass an  array  of  services  including 
those  in  the  previous  bill  as  well  as 
such  items  as  health  risk  appraisals, 
dietary  consultation,  stress  reductions, 
exercise  counseling  and  programs, 
smoking  cessation,  sleep  regulation 
targeted  mental  health  intervention, 
prevention  of  injury,  instruction  in 
self-medication,  and  prevention  of  sub- 
stance abuse.  These  demonstrations 
would  allow  for  the  thorough  testing 
of  efficacy  of  such  activities. 

We  know  from  the  success  of  ON 
LOK  Health  Services  Program  that 
comparable  measures  can  improve  the 
lives  of  seniors  eligible  for  institution- 
al care  and  reduce  the  costs  of  expen- 
sive hospital  use.  These  demonstra- 
tions will  help  determine  whether  or 
not  preventive  measures  aimed  at 
identifying  and  meeting  the  health 
concerns  of  the  "at  risk"  elderly  can 
produce  the  same  positive  results. 

The  demonstrations  can  provide  di- 
rection to  Congress  concerning  the  po- 
tential usefulness  of  adapting  preven- 
tive benefits  to  the  Medicare  Program. 
They  can  also  provide  important 
knowledge  on  preventive  approaches 
to  the  health  care  providers  who  offer 
service  to  the  elderly.  It  is.  therefore, 
vital  these  programs  be  strictly  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  and  that  results 
be  reported  to  Congress  in  a  timely 
manner  as  outlined  in  the  bill.  To 
assure  appropriate  evaluation,  the  bill 
calls  for  oversight  and  evaluation  of 
these  programs  by  relevant  experts 
from  this  Nation's  schools  of  public 
health. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  bills  will  en- 
courage additional  discussion  among 
health  care  policymakers,  profession- 
als, and  Insurers  concerning  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention.  As 
a  nation,  we  need  to  focus  more  of  our 
efforts  and  resources  to  the  area  of 
prevention  both  to  reduce  health  care 
costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  three  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  357 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1839<aK2)  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (e).  the  monthly  premium  for  each  Indi- 
vidual enrolled  under  this  part  for  each 
month  after  December  1985  shall  be— 

"(A)  $17.60  for  months  in  calendar  year 
1986.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  months  thereafter.". 

(b)  Subsection  1839(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  of  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  of 
1985"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "(except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (e)";  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"most  recently  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "established  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  this  paragraph  (without  regard  to 
subsection  (b)  or  (e))  for  the  current  year". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1839  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(eMI)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  premi- 
um for  an  Individual  enrolled  under  this 
part,  as  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
and  after  the  application  of  subsection  (b), 
shall  be  reduced  by  tl  for  any  such  Individ- 
ual who  is  a  nonsmoker  with  respect  to  such 
month,  and  has  certified  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  month  that 
such  individual  Is  a  nonsmoker. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  In- 
dividual is  a  nonsmoker  tf  such  Individual 
has  not  smoked  any  tobacco  or  tobacco 
product  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

"(3)  Each  Individual  shall  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  individual  is  a  nonsmoker— 

"(A)  at  the  time  such  individual  enrolls 
under  this  part. 

"(B)  during  the  period  from  October  1. 
1985.  through  December  31.  1985.  In  the 
case  of  individuals  enrolled  under  this  part 
prior  to  January  1.  1986.  and 

"(C)  during  the  months  of  January  and 
July  of  each  calendar  year  after  1985. 

"(4)  Any  false  certification  by  an  individ- 
ual that  such  Individual  is  a  nonsmoker.  or 
any  failure  by  an  Individual  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  Individual  Ls  no  longer  a 
nonsmoker  (after  previously  certifying  that 
such  individual  was  a  nonsmoker),  shall  con- 
stitute a  criminal  offense  under  section 
1877(a).". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  premiums  for  months  after 
December  1985. 

S.  358 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1833(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  Before  applying  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by  an  in- 
dividual during  any  calendar  year,  such  Indi- 
vidual must  satisfy  a  deductible  of  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3). 
Such  deductible  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  expenses  Incurred  by  such  individual 
during  such  year  which  would,  but  for  this 
subsection,  constitute  Incurred  expenses 
from  which  benefits  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  determinable;  and 

"(B)  expenses  incurred  which  constitute 
the  reasonable  charge  for  items  or  services 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (or  the  reasona- 
ble cost  of  such  Items  or  services  when  pro- 
vided by  an  entity  which  is  generally  reim- 
bursed on  a  cost  basis  under  this  part). 

"(2)  Items  and  services  which  are  Included 
only  for  purposes  of  satisfying  the  deducti- 
ble pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  are— 

"(A)  health  screenings  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary). 

•(B)  immunizations  not  otherwise  covered 
under  this  part,  and 

"(C)  prescription  drugs  for  the  control  or 
treatment  of  hypertension. 

'(3)(A)  The  amount  of  the  deductible  for 
calendar  year  1986  shall  be  *100. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  deductible  for 
any  calendar  year  after  1986  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(i)  the  deductible  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  Increased  by 


"(11)  the  percentage  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  one  percent)  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor)  for  the  qaarter  ending 
on  September  30  of  such  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds  such  index  for  the  quarter 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  second  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  215(1). 

"(4)  The  deductible  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  pneumoccoccal  vaccine  and  its  ad- 
ministration; 

"(B)  home  health  services: 

"(C)  surgical  and  related  services  for 
which  payment  is  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (aHlKP)  or  under  subsection  (i)(2)  or 
(1X4):  and 

"(D)  dlnlc&l  diagnostic  laboratory  tests 
for  which  pajrment  under  this  part  is 
made— 

"(1)  under  subsection  (aKlXDMl)  or 
(a)(2)<DKi)  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment 
described  in  section  1842(b)(3XB)(li).  under 
the  procedure  described  In  section 
1870<fXl).  or  to  a  provider  having  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1866,  or 

"(11)  on  the  basis  of  a  negotiated  rate  de- 
termined under  subsection  (hX6). 

"(5)  In  addition  to  satisfying  the  deducti- 
ble under  paragraph  (1).  an  individual  shall 
be  subject  to  a  deductible  for  blood.  Such 
deductible  shall  be  equal  to  the  expenses  In- 
curred for  the  first  three  pints  of  whole 
blood  (or  equivalent  quantities  of  packed 
red  blood  cells,  as  defined  under  regula- 
tions) furnished  to  the  Individual  during  the 
calendar  year,  except  that  such  deductible 
for  blood  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, be  appropriately  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  there  has  been  a  replacement  of 
such  blcxxl  (or  equivalent  quantities  of 
packed  red  blood  cells,  as  so  defined).  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  blood  (or  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  packed  red  blood  cells) 
furnished  to  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
replaced  when  the  Institution  or  other 
person  furnishing  such  blood  (or  such  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  packed  red  blood  cells)  Is 
given  one  pint  of  blood  for  each  pint  of 
blood  (or  equivalent  quantities  of  packed 
red  blood  cells)  furnished  to  such  individual 
with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  is  made 
under  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  calendar  years  after  1985. 

S.  359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram which  shall  be  designed  to  reduce  dis- 
ability and  dependency  through  the  provi- 
sion of  preventive  health  services  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

(bXl)  Preventive  health  services  to  be 
made  available  under  the  demonstration 
program  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  health  screenings. 

(B)  immunizations, 

(C)  health  risk  appraisals. 

(D)  dietary  consultations, 

(E)  stress  reduction. 

(F)  exercise  counseling  and  programs. 

(0)  smoking  cessation. 
(H)  sleep  regulation. 

(1)  mental  health  Intervention,  particular- 
ly targeted  to  preventing  depression. 

(J)  prevention  of  intentional  and  uninten- 
tional injury. 


(K)  instruction  is  self -care,  including  use 
of  medications,  and. 

(L)  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse. 

(2)  Such  services  may  be  provided  by  the 
following  public  health  personnel: 

(A)  physicians. 

(B)  beiiavioral  scientists. 

(C)  nurses. 

(D)  allied  health  personnel. 

(E)  dieticians,  and 

(P)  clinical  psychologists. 

(c)  The  demonstration  program  shall— 

(1)  be  located  at  no  fewer  than  five  sites, 
which  sites  shall  be  geographically  diverse 
and  generally  accessible  to  the  medicare 
population; 

(2)  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
school  of  public  health,  as  defined  in  section 
701(4)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(3)  be  designed  to  provide  public  health 
services  to  medicare  beneficiaries  using  al- 
ternative methods  of  reimbursement  for 
such  services,  including  payment  on  both  a 
prepayment  and  fee-for-services  basis: 

(4)  Involve  community  outreach  efforts  at 
each  site  to  enroll  the  maximum  number  of 
medicare  beneficiaries  in  the  program;  and. 

(5)  be  designed  to  facilitate  the  analysis 
required  by  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  demonstration  program,  which 
report  shall  include- 

(Da  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  short- 
and  long-term  costs  and  benefits  of  preven- 
tive health  services  for  the  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries who  received  such  services  under  the 
program,  including  any  reduction  in  admis- 
sions to  hospitals  and  long-term  care  facili- 
ties or  In  the  average  length  of  stay  In  such 
facilities;  and 

(2)  recommendations  with  respect  to  a 
practical  financing  mechanism  to  support 
full  Integration  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices into  the  medicare  program. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to  waive 
certain  requirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  (as  amended  by  section  222  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)  and 
pursuant  to  section  1115  of  such  Act.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
program  required  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  360.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  Nebraska  Game  and 
Parks  Commission,  approximately  160 
acres  of  land  within  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expanding  the  Chadron  State 
Park,  NE;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NEBRASKA  LAND  TRANSFER 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  transfer  approximately  160 
acres  of  land  within  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  to  the  Nebraska  Game 
and  Parks  Commission  to  be  utilized  In 
adding  camping  facilities  and  nature 
trails— hiking  and  horseback  riding— 
to  the  Chadron  State  Park. 

The  land  involved  is  bordered  on  two 
sides  by  the  Chadron  State  Park  and 


is  therefore  contiguous  to  the  State 
park.  The  use  of  this  land  would  be 
upgraded  and  all  improvements  of 
course  would  be  provided  by  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

The  bill  is  the  only  solution  to  a 
longstanding  problem  of  Inadequate 
camping  facilities  at  Chadron  State 
Park.  The  park  attracts  some  200,000 
visitors  a  year,  but  it  has  no  camp- 
ground and  no  land  suitable  for  camp- 
ground development.  As  a  result, 
camping  occurs  randomly  near  the 
park  entrance. 

Transfer  of  the  land  would  greatly 
enhance  public  use  of  Chadron  State 
Park  and  we  simply  have  no  other  al- 
ternative for  developing  camping  fa- 
cilities at  the  park. 

The  bill  protects  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's rights  to  oil  and  gas  and 
other  subsurface  Interests.  In  addition, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  In  the  event 
the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Com- 
mission shall  fail  to  utilize  the  land  as 
a  part  of  Chadron  State  Park,  the  land 
shall  revest  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  Ise  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
later  than  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
convey,  without  consideration,  to  the  Ne- 
braska Game  and  Parks  Commission,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  real  property  described  in  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  AgrloUture  shall  re- 
serve for  the  United  States  any  subsurface 
rights  that  the  United  SUtes  owns  In  the 
real  property  conveyed  under  this  Act  in- 
cluding oil  and  gas  rights.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  title  In  such  real  property 
shall  revest  In  the  United  States  upon  fail- 
ure of  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  Com- 
mission to  use  the  land  as  part  of  the  Cha- 
dron State  Park.  Nebraska. 

(c)  The  land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
consists  of  approximately  160  acres  within 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

The  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 
that  part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  lying  west  of  State  High- 
way 385,  of  Section  26,  Township  32  North, 
Range  49  West,  6th  Principle  Meridian. 
Dawes  County.  Nebraska. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Matsd- 
KAOA,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Rieole,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
BtJRDiCK,  Mr.  HEfTJN,  Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,   Mr.    D'Amato.    and    Mr. 

S.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 


nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonitemizers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BKDVCnOn  POB  CHARrtABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BT 
NONITEMIZERS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislation  to  make 
permanent  the  provision  of  the  tax 
law  that  permits  every  American  tax- 
payer, whether  or  not  he  or  she  item- 
izes his  or  her  deductions,  to  deduct 
charitable  contributions. 

This  provision,  introduced  In  1981  by 
myself  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Packwood,  gives  taxpay- 
ers who  do  not  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions the  same  right  to  deduct  their 
charitable  contributions  as  those  who 
do  Itemize.  It  was  then  considered 
worthwhile  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion, overwhelmingly  approved  by 
Congress,  and  remains  so  today.  Under 
this  law,  nonitemizers  could  deduct  25 
percent  of  their  charitable  contribu- 
tions, up  to  (100,  In  the  1982  and  1983 
tax  years:  and  from  that  point  the 
amounts  and  percentages  rose  at  a 
gradual  rate.  In  1984,  nonltemizing 
taxpayers  can  deduct  25  percent  of 
their  charitable  contributions  up  to 
$300;  and  under  the  law  this  year,  the 
percentage  will  rise  to  50  percent  with 
no  upper  limit.  In  1986,  next  year, 
nonitemizers  will  be  able  to  deduct  all 
of  their  charitable  contributions— just 
as  can  taxpayers  who  do  itemize  the 
other  deductions. 

The  need— even  the  duty,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  put  it  in  1806— to  support 
charities  Is  a  well-recognized  public 
purpose.  In  1981,  when  this  provision 
was  enacted,  we  attached  a  sunset  pro- 
vision, eliminating  the  right  In  1987. 
In  5  years,  we  reasoned,  we  could  see  If 
this  provision  served  the  public  pur- 
pose. It  has,  and  now  the  sunset 
should  be  ellnilnated. 

Charles  T.  Clotfelter,  vice  provost  of 
Duke  University  and  a  distinguished 
expert  on  charitable  giving,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  above-the-llne  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions  will 
produce  some  $3.8  to  $6.5  billion  In  ad- 
ditional charitable  giving  In  1986.  The 
deduction  for  nonitemizers  Is  responsi- 
ble today  for  10  full  percent  of  all 
charitable  donations,  and  permitting 
this  Important  provision  of  the  Tax 
Code  to  sunset  would,  in  effect,  drasti- 
cally cut  the  budgets  of  all  of  our  vol- 
untary and  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions that  today  provide  essential  serv- 
ices In  our  communities. 

Our  Nation  has  a  long  history  of 
prudent  caution  about  unnecessary 
Government  Intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  society.  We  prize  inde- 
pendent collective  actions  and  re- 
sponses, precisely  of  the  kind  support- 
ed by  the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions. The  elaborate  American 
network  of-  charitable  organizations 
enables  us  to  address  pressing  prob- 
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lems  of  disease  and  deprivation,  and  to 
support  cultural  enrichment  through 
universities,  museums,  and  libraries- 
all  without  direct  Government  involve- 
ment. 

Why,  then,  limit  the  incentives  for 
charitable  giving  to  the  minority  of  35 
percent  of  Americans  who  itemize 
their  tax  returns?  It  is  Americans 
earning  less  than  $50,000— those  less 
likely  to  itemize  their  tax  returns— 
who  are  responsible  for  most  individ- 
ual charitable  giving.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  encourage  charitable  contributions 
only  among  certain  Americans,  and 
discourage  giving  by  others?  The  pur- 
pose of  the  above-the-line  deduction  is 
the  same  as  for  the  itemized  deduc- 
tion, to  increase  charitable  giving.  And 
as  Professor  Clotfelter  points  out,  the 
above-the-line  deduction,  like  the 
itemized  one.  has  achieved  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  administration  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I.  like  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  many  in  this 
Chamber,  recall  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  in  January  1962.  when  Presi- 
dent Keruiedy  spoke  of  our  national 
resolve  to  better  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens: 

A  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the  aspi- 
rations of  its  citizens— the  welfare  of  the 
needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  For  we  are  not  de- 
veloping the  nation's  wealth  for  its  own 
sake.  Wealth  is  the  means  and  people  are 
the  ends. 

Could  we  do  better,  in  our  effort  to 
live  up  to  John  Kennedy's  vision  of  us. 
than  to  support  all  our  charitable  and 
nonprofit  organizations?  The  above- 
the-line  charitable  deduction  should 
be  a  permanent  part  of  our  Tax  Code 
not  only  because  it  encourages  Ameri- 
cans to  support  worthy  causes,  but 
also  because  it  makes  available  to  all 
Americans  the  same  incentives  for 
charitable  giving,  regardless  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  361 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (i)  of  section  170  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rule 
of  nonitemization  of  deductions)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4).« 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions by  nonitemizers  now  scheduled 
to  sunset  on  December  31,  1986.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation,  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  crucial  to 
assure  the  continued  viability  of  phil- 
anthropic, hiunanitarian.  and  cultural 
organizations.  This  legislation  is  made 


even  more  timely  by  the  Treasury  tax 
reform  proposal,  which  would  repeal 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  by  nonitemizers. 

As  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  tERTA],  Congress  es- 
tablished a  5-year  phase-in  of  this  de- 
duction by  nonitemizers.  I  believe  this 
was  responsible  tax  policy.  In  1982  and 
1983.  nonitemizers  could  deduct  25 
percent  of  their  charitable  contribu- 
tions up  to  $100.  In  1984.  the  deduc- 
tion rose  to  25  percent  of  contribu- 
tions up  to  $300.  It  increases  to  50  per- 
cent of  total  contributions  in  1985.  Fi- 
nally, in  1986,  100  percent  of  all  contri- 
butions will  be  deductible  by  nonitem- 
izers. However,  for  tax  year  1987,  the 
deduction  is  completely  repealed. 

The  charitable  deduction  for  non- 
itemizers is  estimated  to  lose  $5.7  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenue  when  100  percent 
of  all  contributions  can  be  deducted. 
This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  estimates 
by  the  Urban  Institute  of  $25  billion 
less  Federal  funding  of  these  same  or- 
ganizations. Clearly,  charitable  institu- 
tions are  experiencing  a  funding  short- 
fall. With  the  sunset  of  December  31. 
1986.  for  charitable  deductions  by 
nonitemizers,  the  financial  difficulties 
of  charities  will  be  further  exacerbat- 
ed. 

Eliminating  the  sunset  provision 
would  effectively  reduce  the  financial 
burden  felt  by  these  worthy  groups. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  encouraging  private 
sector  funding  of  private  nonprofit  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Federal  funding  crisis  aside,  pri- 
vate giving  to  charities  has  been 
sharply  reduced  as  of  late.  The  reces- 
sion has  constrained  an  individual's 
ability  to  contribute  to  worthy  causes. 
With  the  recovery  gaining  strength, 
this  trend  hopefully  will  be  reversed. 
However,  changes  in  the  tax  structure 
mandated  in  ERTA  will  permanently 
reduce  giving  to  charities  by  certain 
economic  groups.  By  dropping  the 
maximum  individual  tax  bracket  from 
70  to  50  percent,  the  wealthy  have  less 
of  an  incentive  to  give.  Consequently, 
some  individuals  in  the  highest  tax 
bracket  will  reduce  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  maximum  individual  tax  rate 
be  Increased.  Rather.  I  am  supporting 
adoption  of  the  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Moynihan  as  a  means  of 
partially  replacing  Federal  cutbacks 
and  less  giving  by  the  affluent.  The 
legislation  is  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  middle  class  participation  in 
charitable  giving.  Approximately  67 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  do  not  item- 
ize. Without  the  deduction  for  charita- 
ble contributions  by  nonitemizers.  the 
middle  class  will  have  no  monetary  in- 
centive to  give. 

The  charities  of  our  society  are  a 
precious  natural  resource  in  need  of 
further  development.  This  legislation 


will  ease  the  financial  stress  felt  by 
the  Nation's  humanitarian  and  cultur- 
al organizations.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  its  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  East): 
S.  362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  lands  in  connection  with  the 
project  at  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay. 
NC;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

ORECON  IITLET 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
East  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
to  address  a  serious  problem  in  North 
Carolina— the  future  of  Oregon  Inlet 
as  a  safe  navigable  channel  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  vessels:  and 
most  important  of  all.  the  future  of 
many  people  who  live  in  and  around 
Dare  County.  NC.  and  who  depend  on 
the  local  fishing  industry  for  their 
livelihoods. 

Oregon  Inlet  is  in  Dare  County, 
along  the  Outer  Banks.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  haven't  visited  the  Outer 
Banks  have  missed  a  great  joy.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  the 
country,  with  some  of  the  best  fishing 
to  l)e  found  anywhere. 

Oregon  Inlet  is  the  only  inlet  along 
the  Outer  Banks  from  Norfolk— more 
than  90  miles  to  the  north— and  Hat- 
teras  Inlet— roughly  45  miles  to  the 
south.  Oregon  Inlet  is  therefore  a  po- 
tential haven  for  all  kinds  of  ocean- 
going vessels  in  bad  weather.  And 
when  the  weather  is  bad  along  the 
Outer  Banks  things  can  get  pretty 
rough.  You  have  got  to  be  hardy  to 
live  there  year-round,  and  you  have  to 
be  particularly  hardy— and  brave— to 
sail  through  Oregon  Inlet  every  day  in 
search  of  your  livelihood. 

Wanchese  Harbor,  which  is  on  the 
back  side  of  the  Outer  Banks  sheltered 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  houses  a 
commercial  fishing  fleet.  The  only 
access  to  Wanchese  Harbor  is  through 
Oregon  Inlet. 

The  age-old  problem  there,  and  the 
problem  Senator  East's  and  my  bill 
seeks  to  remedy,  is  serious  shoaling  in 
the  inlet  itself.  There  is  often  too  little 
water  in  the  channel  for  the  fishing 
boats  to  pass  safely.  At  such  times,  the 
captains  must  take  their  boats  to 
other  ports,  which  are  many  miles 
away.  This  costs  them  dearly  in  time 
and  money— sometimes  making  a 
catch  unprofitable.  Often  the  captains 
risk  making  it  through  the  inlet. 
Sometimes  they  make  it.  and  some- 
times they  do  not. 

In  1970.  in  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1970.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay 
project,  which  provides  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  Oregon  Inlet  with  dual  jet- 
ties and  facilities  for  sand  transfer. 
Despite  this  authorization,  however, 
jetties  have  never  been  built.  When 


the  project  was  authorized,  all  Federal 
agencies  involved,  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers were  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorization  did 
not  contain  a  specific  grant  of  author- 
ity to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  available  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers the  land  necessary  for  jetty 
construction. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  land  to  the 
north  of  Oregon  Inlet— the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore— and  land  to 
the  south— the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  These  lands  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  cannot  be  re- 
leased without  authority. 

Omission  of  this  grant  of  authority 
has  caused  great  hardship  for  those 
who  depend  on  the  channel  for  their 
livelihoods,  and  has  led  to  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  and  time-consuming 
bureaucratic  hassles  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Repeated  attempts  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  issue  per- 
mits for  jetty  construction  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  Interior's  lawyers 
have  concluded  they  have  no  author- 
ity in  law  to  issue  the  necessary  per- 
mits. I  have  accepted  the  lawyers'  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  and  that  is 
why  Senator  East  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  today. 

Our  bill  would  simply  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  and  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  carry  out  the 
project  at  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay, 
NC. 

This  is  the  same  bill  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
98th  Congress  due  to  the  good  efforts 
of  Congressman  Walter  Jones  and 
then  Congressman— now  Governor— 
Jim  Martin.  Congressman  Jones  and  I. 
and  Senator  East  and  Governor 
Martin  have  been  working  together, 
and  have  solicited  and  received  the 
support  of  the  Governor  of  our  State 
and  other  interested  officials  and  citi- 
zens, to  see  this  project  through. 

I  should  mention  that  this  bill  does 
not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds— it  simply  settles  the  question  of 
authority  to  use  certain  land  for  jetty 
construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Elngineers.  Is  authorized  to  use  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  and  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pea  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  which  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  project  at  Manteo 
(Shallowbag)  Bay,  North  Carolina,  author- 
ized by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1970.» 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  uti- 
lize lands  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purpose  of  anchoring  Jetties  at 
Oregon  Inlet. 

The  legislation  has  my  full  support. 
It  would  allow  for  the  completion  of 
the  Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay  project, 
authorized  under  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  as  a  navigational 
project.  That  enabling  legislation  spe- 
cifically identified  the  construction  of 
jetties  as  the  means  by  which  the  inlet 
would  be  stabilized.  In  keeping  with 
the  congressional  mandate,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized,  over  a  period  of 
years,  $15  million  for  the  construction 
of  jetties.  The  project  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  northeastern  North  Carolina 
and  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
fishing  crews  who  work  the  stormy 
ocean  area  nearby. 

The  good  people  on  the  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina  have  too  long  en- 
dured delays  in  the  completion  of  the 
Manteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay  project.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  local  in- 
terests in  the  Oregon  Inlet  vicinity 
wish  to  support  and  expand  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion, by  resolving  the  land  issue  once 
and  forever,  would  permit  the  stabili- 
zation of  Oregon  Inlet  and  allow  safe 
passage  through  the  channel.  The 
impact  on  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try would  be  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  be  responsive  to  the  water  resource 
needs  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, we  ought  to  aim  to  improve 
navigational  facilities  to  allow  our 
fishing  vessels  safe  passage.  To  this 
effort  I  commend  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  provides  for  the  vital  use 
of  lands  important  to  the  development 
of  a  safe  and  stable  navigation  chan- 
nel.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shai- 
lesh  K.  Patel  and  Premlata  Patel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FOR  THE  REUET  OF  THE  PATELS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  immigra- 
tion relief  bill  on  behalf  of  Shailesh 
Patel  and  his  wife.  Premlata. 


Shailesh  Patel  has  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  18  years,  since  leaving  India. 
His  wife.  Premlata.  has  been  here  for 
13  years.  They  have  three  young  chil- 
dren who  attend  school  here  and  have 
made  close  friends. 

The  Patel  family  have  been  good 
members  of  the  community.  The  chil- 
dren have  absolutely  no  familiarity 
with  India,  cannot  speak  their  parents' 
dialect,  and  cannot  possibly  succeed  in 
school  there.  Mr.  Patel  is  well  liked  in 
his  community  and  has  operated  a  suc- 
cessful service  station  for  many  years. 

I  have  taken  the  time  and  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Patels  in  their  home 
in  suburban  Philadelphia,  a  beautiful 
home,  indicative  to  the  contribution 
which  they  have  made  to  this  coimtry. 
I  have  visited  Mr.  Patel's  service  sta- 
tion and  can  personally  attest  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Patel  is  a  productive, 
law-abiding  citizen. 

The  Patels  will  be  faced  with  a  de- 
portation order  under  which  they  will 
be  forced  to  return  to  India.  Their 
American  dream  will  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  and  painful  end  if  that  depor- 
tation order  is  carried  out. 

The  forced  exclusion  of  such  hard- 
working, conscientious,  and  communi- 
ty-spirited people  is  certainly  not  what 
our  immigration  laws  were  designed  to 
accomplish.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
when  their  effect  is  to  permanently 
disrupt  the  lives  of  young.  American- 
bom  children.  By  virtue  of  their  long 
residence  in  the  United  States  and 
their  American  citizen  children,  the 
Patels  meet  the  criteria  I  proposed  last 
Congress  in  my  legislation  entitled  the 
"Alien  Parental  Amnesty  Act." 

Through  hard  work  and  initiative, 
Shailesh  Patel  and  his  wife  have  come 
far  toward  realizing  their  ambition, 
and  in  doing  so.  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  their  community  and  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  (14)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  for  purposes  of  such  Act.  Shailesh  K. 
Patel  and  Premlata  Patel  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  natives  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  bom 
or,  if  applicable,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
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grant  visas  which  vn  mad«  available  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  to  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  bom. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Pablo    Esguerra,    Theresa    Esgruerra. 
and  Micheline  Esguerra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

rOR  THE  RKLIXr  OF  THE  ESCUXXHAS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  private  immigra- 
tion relief  bill  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Pablo 
Esquerra,  his  wife  Theresa,  and  his  10- 
year-old  daughter.  Micheline. 

Dr.  Esguerra  has  been  in  the  United 
States  continuously  since  1975.  He  has 
an  American-bom  son,  Francis,  age  6, 
who  is  an  American  citizen  and  there- 
fore not  technically  subject  to  depor- 
tation. However,  as  a  practical  matter, 
he  win  be  forced  to  join  his  parents 
and  sister  if  they  are  deported  to  the 
Philippines. 

Based  on  inquiries,  I  am  reliably  ad- 
vised as  follows: 

Dr.  Esquerra  is  liked  and  respected 
in  his  commimity  in  Payette  County, 
PA,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  emer- 
gency room  staffs  of  the  Green 
County  and  Uniontown  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Esguerra  also  works  at  the  D.W.  Allen 
Memorial  Clinic,  an  institution  that 
provides  desperately  needed  medical 
services  to  the  residents  of  small  com- 
munities outlying  the  Uniontown,  PA. 
area.  Nearly  100  patients,  many  of 
them  senior  citizens,  look  to  Dr.  Es- 
querra for  their  medical  care. 

As  a  productive,  valued  member  of 
his  commimity.  residing  within  the 
United  States  for  more  than  9  years 
and,  most  importantly,  with  an  Ameri- 
can-bom child.  Dr.  Esguerra  meets  the 
criteria  I  proposed  in  the  last  Congress 
in  my  legislation  entitled  the  "Alien 
Parental  Amnesty  Act."  This  situation 
bears  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Shailesh  Patel,  on  whose  behalf  I  have 
also  reintroduced  a  private  bill.  Depor- 
tation of  Mr.  Patel  or  Dr.  Esguerra 
would  work  a  grievious  hardship  on 
their  young,  American-bom  children, 
while  penalizing  the  communities  that 
have  come  to  value  highly  their  contri- 
butions. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans 
to  have  such  talented,  community- 
spirited  individuals  join  us  as  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. That,  notwithstanding  paragraph 
(14)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes 
of  such  Act,  Doctor  Pablo  Esguerra, 
Theresa  Esguerra,  and  Micheline  Es- 
guerra shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been   lawfully  admitted  to  the 


United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to 
reduce  by  the  proper  number,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  nimiber 
of  immigrant  visas  which  are  nuule 
available  imder  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
natives  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
aliens  were  bom  or.  if  applicable,  the 
total  nimiber  of  immigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  under  section  202 
of  such  Act  to  natives  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  aliens  were  bom. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  MoYTiiHAif,  Mr.  STArroRo. 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Andrews. 
Mr.  C^HArEE,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  (3ore, 
Mr.    (jorton,    Mrs.    Hawkins. 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
MuRXOWSKi,  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.   Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ): 
S.  366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  n.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
various  projects  for  improvement  to 
rivers    and    harbors    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 

WATER  RES017RCES  OEVELOPlCKirr  ACT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  22  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  introducing  this  om- 
nibus water  resources  legislation.  If 
this  bill  looks  familiar  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  it  ought  to:  It  is  the  exact 
text  of  the  amendment  which  Sena- 
tors Stajtord.  Randolph.  Moynihan, 
and  myself  offered  to  the  continuing 
resolution  toward  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

But  it  should  look  familiar  to  many 
for  a  more  important  reason:  The 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  been  working  on 
this  legislation  for  4  years.  Through- 
out that  period  we  have  tried  to  in- 
volve Members  of  this  body  In  reach- 
ing compromises  necessary  to  enact 
fiscally  responsible  and  fair  legislation 
which  can  break  the  deadlock  on 
water  projects.  This  legislation  is  a 
result  of  that  work. 

The  word  "compromise"  Is  key  here, 
because  the  policy  reforms  in  this  bill 
balance  competing  views  of  water  re- 
source development.  The  bUl  is  a  com- 
promise between  those  who  would  like 
to  have  their  favorite  water  projects 
constructed  under  traditional  cost 
sharing  and  those  who  believe  that 
local  project  sponsors  should  pay  a 
greater  sh&re  of  project  costs.  It  is  also 
inherently  a  compromise  between  big 
ports  and  little  ports;  between  the  rail- 


roads and  the  inland  waterway  inter- 
ests; between  the  shippers  of  grain  and 
coal  and  the  shippers  of  containerized 
cargo;  and  between  the  people  who 
don't  like  any  water  projects  and  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  if  planned  properly 
they  are  an  essential  tool  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  and  the  econo- 
my of  this  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  winners  in 
these  or  any  of  the  other  disputes 
which  surround  any  omnibus  water  re- 
sources legislation.  There  must  be 
compromises  or  there  can  and  will  be 
no  water  resources  legislation  in  the 
99th  Congress;  I  can  guarantee  that  as 
a  fact. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  comfortable  with 
every  position  in  this  bill.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  may  have  concerns  with 
certain  provisions.  But  we  all  realize 
that  the  day  must  come  when  Con- 
gress must  decide  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  our  water  resources  infra- 
structure. That  decision  will  be  painful 
but  it  must  be  made  soon  because  the 
cities  and  commimities,  the  private  in- 
dividuals, and  the  businesses  which  we 
represent  all  suffer  from  our  inability 
to  collectively  nuike  tough  choices. 

To  my  colleagues  who  believe  the 
cost  sharing  in  this  legislation  is  too 
tough,  let  me  just  say  that  the  admin- 
istration will  soon  send  to  Congress  its 
own  water  resources  legislation  that 
will  curl  your  toes.  The  details  of  that 
legislation  aren't  important  to  know  at 
this  point.  Its  existence  is  just  one 
more  piece  of  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  administration  is  serious 
about  cutting  the  Federal  deficit,  and. 
for  better  or  for  worse,  they  perceive 
greatly  reduced  Federal  expenditures 
on  water  resources  as  one  way  to  help 
reach  that  goal.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
is  we  send  the  President  a  bill  with 
cost  sharing  provisions  weaker  than 
those  in  this  bill,  he  wiU  veto  it. 

So.  we  must  have  legislation  that  re- 
vives our  water  resources  programs 
without  adding  to  our  serious  deficit 
problems.  Yet.  it  must  do  these  things 
without  adding  an  imbearable  or 
unfair  burden  on  the  States,  the  cities, 
or  other  entities  who  must  be  required 
to  financially  participate  in  project 
construction. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  these 
things,  let  me  now  outline  how  this 
bill  reforms  existing  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  policy  and  programs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  that  its 
passage  will  not  result  in  increased 
budget  deficits. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President, 
title  I  caps  the  Corps  of  Elngineers 
annual  construction  obligations  at 
levels  closely  approximating  the  CBO 
projections  for  the  next  5  years.  We 
will   examine   these   figures  again   in 


II  committee  to  ensure  that  they  reflect 
today's  budget  projections. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  many 
projects  or  programs  are  in  the  bill, 
there  is  little  if  any  impact  on  the 
budget. 

I  am  continually  asked.  "How  much 
does  this  bill  cost?"  or  "Is  it  as  big  as 
the  House  bill?"  Let  me  say  that  these 
questions  are  meaningless  in  the  con- 
text of  the  title  I  construction  obliga- 
tion cap. 

This  is  not— I  repeat,  is  not— a 
budget-busting  bill.  This  bill  merely 
provides  the  opportunity  for  these 
programs  and  policies  to  go  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  title  I  obligations 
cap.  there  are  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions designed  to  minimize  any 
impact  this  legislation  might  have  on 
the  budget— I  will  very  briefly  mention 
them: 

Section  201  prevents  any  single  indi- 
vidual from  receiving  windfall  benefits 
from  the  construction  of  a  water  re- 
sources project. 

Section  203  automatically  deauthor- 
izes  any  project  that  hasn't  received 
construction  funding  in  10  years.  This 
will  automatically,  in  one  stroke,  deau- 
thorize  18.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
outdated  and  unneeded  water  projects. 

Section  204  automatically  deauthor- 
izes  unfunded  Corps  of  Engineers'  fea- 
sibility studies. 

Section  205  limits  obligations  for  any 
project  in  this  legislation  to  the  sums 
listed  in  the  bill. 

Section  218  limits  the  degree  to 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
make  post-authorization  changes  to 
project  features. 

Section  223  assures  that  bidding  by 
contractors  for  Corps  of  E^ngineers 
work  is  as  competitive  as  possible. 

Section  226  assures  that  bidding  by 
contractors  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
work  is  as  competitive  as  possible. 

Title  V  requires  that  all  spending  for 
newly  authorized  locks  and  dam 
projects  comes  from  the  existing 
Inland  Waterway  Trust  F\md  which  is 
fed  by  a  tax  on  barge  fuel  bought  by 
users  of  the  system. 

Title  VI  contains  requirements  for 
increased  financial  commitment  by 
local  sponsors  for  flood  control,  shore- 
line erosion  control,  recreation,  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

And  title  IX  requires  substantial 
local  participation  by  non-Federal  en- 
tities for  the  construction  of  general 
cargo  and  deep  draft  harbor  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  designed 
to  allow  necessary  new  water  develop- 
ment projects  to  proceed  in  fiscally  re- 
sponsible ways.  'That  means,  and  we 
all  know  it.  that  non-Federal  interests 
must  begin  to  share  a  larger  part  of 
the  price  tag  of  these  projects. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  argue  that  we  have  been 
too  kind  in  this  bill,  that  we  have  not 


shifted  a  large  enough  burden  to  non- 
Federal  sponsors.  Others  will.  I  know, 
make  a  case  that  no  new  cost-sharing 
is  reasonable,  that  these  programs 
should  .  remain  100  percent  federally 
fimded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  has 
struggled  with  this  issue  of  degree  for 
the  last  4  years.  And  while  there  is  no 
solution  which  is  going  to  please  all 
parties,  I  believe  we  have  developed  a 
cost-sharing  proposal  for  Corps 
projects  which  is  sound,  and  which 
can  be  supported  by  the  vast  majority 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  three  areas  of  cost-sharing 
which  have  received  the  most  atten- 
tion concern  flood  control  projects, 
deep-draft  navigation  projects,  and 
inland  navigation  projects.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  make  up  these 
provisions  briefly  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

Current  policy  on  flood  control  cost- 
sharing.  Mr.  President,  requires  that 
non-Federal  interests  contribute  nec- 
essary lands,  easements,  and  rights  of 
way,  and  that  is  all.  While  these  costs 
are  upon  rare  occasion  very  large,  and 
on  other  rare  occasions  very  small, 
they  normally  run  in  the  range  of  15 
to  20  percent  of  total  project  costs. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
wrestled  for  years  with  this  issue.  The 
testimony  of  many  experts  and  econo- 
mists has  led  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine that  for  purposes  of  flood  con- 
trol, two  principles  should  prevail.  One 
was  that  some  minimal  level  of  the 
cost-sharing  required  would  have  to  be 
contributed  during  construction  of  the 
project  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
"market  test"  of  project  viability,  and 
second  was  that  flood  control  projects 
could  not  be  burdened  with  cost-shar- 
ing so  as  to  preclude  non-Federal  in- 
terests from  even  financing  their 
share  of  project  costs. 

Thus  the  committee  settled  on  a  5 
percent  requirement  for  cash  to  be 
contributed  while  the  project  is  being 
built,  with  a  total  requirement  of  25 
percent  if  contributed  entirely  while 
the  project  is  being  built,  or  35  F>ercent 
if  part  of  the  contribution  is  to  be  paid 
over  time.  Traditional  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights  of  way  would  count 
toward  these  precentages.  In  addition, 
and  most  importanvly.  while  these 
guidelines  are  likely  to  be  reasonable 
for  most  non-Federal  interests,  the 
committee  recognized  that  local  inter- 
ests unable  to  finance  a  project  should 
not  thereby  be  precluded  from  such  an 
element  of  basic  infrastructure.  There- 
fore, these  cost-sharing  percentages 
for  flood  control  are  tempered  by  the 
requirement  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  establish  the  ability  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral sponsor  to  contribute  these  costs, 
and  the  waiving  of  these  costs  in  those 
cases  where  that  ability  does  not  exist. 

Our  flood  control  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions are  thus  fiscally  responsible,  yet 


reflect  the  reality  of  individual  case- 
by-case  assessment  of  the  financial 
where-with-all  of  project  six>nsors, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  solid 
water  development  partnership  be- 
tween Federal  and  non-Federal  inter- 
ests, as  we  in  the  West  have  known  for 
years,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
President's  letter  of  January  24,  1984. 
to  Senator  Laxalt  outlining  the  ad- 
ministration's water  policy. 

Deep-draft  navigation  cost-sharing 
policy  as  presented  in  this  measure. 
Mr.  President,  is  also  flexible,  reflects 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  ports  for  im- 
provements, and  the  need  for  a  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  of  these  costs  to  the 
port  community. 

We  have  established  essentially 
three  cost-sharing  rules  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  port  as  measured  by  the 
depth  of  its  channel.  Very  small  ports 
of  up  to  20  feet  in  depth  are  to  remain 
a  full  Federal  responsibility.  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
very  many  of  these  very  small  ports, 
which  are  really  small  boat  harbors, 
will  be  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  future  under  any 
cost-sharing  policy. 

For  ports  between  20  to  45  feet,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  created  essentially 
a  strong  market  test  of  project  viabili- 
ty, but  not  an  unreasonable  one.  We 
would  require  that  such  port  improve- 
ment sponsor  contribute  30  percent  of 
project  costs,  and  lands  and  easements 
would  count  toward  this  percentage, 
and  contribute  this  amoimt  during 
construction  of  the  project.  In  order  to 
insure  that  the  port  would  have  the  fi- 
nancial backing  and  where-with-all  to 
provide  the  necessary  security  for  a 
commercial  loan  for  such  work,  we 
would  also  provide  a  90-percent  Feder- 
al loan  guarantee  for  the  non-Federal 
share  of  these  projects.  In  this  way. 
these  projects  can  go  forward  with 
little  or  no  Federal  appropriations  in 
the  initial  years  of  construction. 

For  ports  deeper  than  45  feet.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  taken  a  different 
course  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  best 
economic  and  financial  experts  in  the 
coimtry  are  in  essential  agreeement 
that  we  need  very,  very  few  of  these 
super  deep-draft  harbors  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Second,  we  wanted  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  get  stuck  with  the  biU  for 
constructing  20  or  30  of  these  super 
ports  and  create  an  inefficient  port 
system. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  asserts 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  super 
deep  ports  should  be  to  give  limited  fi- 
nancial backing  to  such  efforts,  but 
not  direct  budgetary  support.  We  have 
therefore,  set  out  a  basic  policy  that 
such  super  ports  should  be  built  by 
local  initiative,  with  the  Federal  role 
reserved  to  guaranteeing  90  percent  of 
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the  loan  for  such  work  at  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

This  is  the  basic  policy  of  this  meas- 
ure for  deep-draft  super  port  develop- 
ment. However,  t>ecause  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  this  concept  has  aroused, 
we  have  also  included  a  limited  cost- 
sharing  option  for  super  port  develop- 
ment. For  5  years  after  the  date  of  au- 
thorization, these  projects  could  be 
constructed  with  50-50  cost  sharing 
providing  the  non-Pederal  sponsor  has 
provided  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
with  adequate  assurances  of  his  ability 
to  meet  his  half  of  project  costs,  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  non-Fed- 
eral sponsors  expend  10  percent  of  the 
project  costs  in  the  5-year  period. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  tried 
to  be  flexible  and  fiscally  responsible. 
Inland  navigation  cost  sharing,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  most  controversial 
element  of  this  legislation,  and  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  this  subject. 
There  are  two  undeniable  facts:  The 
first  is  that  there  are  new  inland 
projects  which  this  country  needs. 
The  second  fact  is  that  in  the  current 
budget  picture  they  are  not  going  to 
go  forward  with  anything  like  the  con- 
struction pace  of  the  corps  in  past 
years. 

There  has  to  be  a  balance.  And  I 
have  not  found  any  one  among  the 
barge  interests  able  to  accept  the  reali- 
ty of  the  budget  picture,  and  I  have 
not  found  any  evidence  that  the  user 
tee  proposals  of  the  OMB  have  any 
credibility  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  stalemate  must  end.  The 
btu-ge  operators  must  recognize  that 
we  will  never  be  returning  to  the  days 
of  open-ended  Federal  budgetary  sup- 
port for  inland  projects;  OMB  must 
appreciate  that  any  program  which 
has  received  support  for  over  150  years 
is  not  going  to  have  the  budget  burden 
of  this  system  shifted  dramatically  to 
the  users  of  the  system  overnight. 

I  believe  that  the  original  package  of 
reforms,  which  the  Committee  on  En- 
vlrormient  and  Public  Works  reported 
on  the  subject,  reflected  a  substantial 
movement  toward  a  partnership  with 
the  users  of  the  waterways  which  held 
promise  of  more  substantive  change  in 
future  years.  However,  that  proposal 
was  clearly  rejected  last  year.  There- 
fore we  come  to  you  today  with  a 
simple  proposal  to  limit  the  future 
construction  of  inland  projects  so  that 
they  will  not  increase  the  deficit  one 
cent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
is  not  a  revenue-raising  measure  of 
any  kind.  There  is  no  provision  for 
new  user  fees  to  be  imposed  at  any 
time  in  the  future;  moneys  already  col- 
lected from  the  existing  fuel  tax  will 
be  used  immediately. 

All  this  measure  does  is  say  that  for 
new  commercial  inland  locks  and  dam 
projects  the  pace  at  which  they  would 
be  constructed  would  be  limited  by  the 
availability   of   funds    in    the    Inland 


Trust  Fund.  General  taxpayer  dollars 
would  not,  will  not  be  used  to  finance 
these  projects  in  the  future.  We 
impose  no  new  burdens;  we  allow  new 
work  to  proceed,  but  at  a  pace  which  is 
not  a  new  imposition  on  the  budget. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  as 
well  as  the  previous  cost-sharing  pro- 
posals, you  will  hear  some  of  my  col- 
leagues say  this  is  too  much.  We 
cannot  bear  this  burden.  Others  will 
say  it  is  too  little.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  new  water  development  projects 
and  this  proposal,  like  the  others,  is  a 
compromise  which  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  accept. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  sum  up  by 
saying  something  about  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  Nation's  economy.  It  can 
be  stated  very  simply:  If  we  do  not 
begin  to  invest  in  and  begin  to  rebuild 
this  Nation's  iiifrastnicture,  including 
water  resources  work,  we  will  go  bank- 
rupt. 

Some  types  of  Federal  expenditures 
do  create  wealth  and  add  value  to  this 
Nation's  economic  base.  A  reformed 
and  well-defined  water  resources  pro- 
gram is  just  such  an  expenditure. 

This  legislation  reforms,  redefines, 
and  revitalizes  the  programs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— this  Nation's  larg- 
est water  agency.  This  a  critically  Im- 
portant agency  that  is  floundering 
without  our  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  compared  with  many 
others,  my  State  receives  relatively 
few  benefits  from  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  and  activities.  I  have  worked 
hard  on  this  legislation  because  it  is 
vital;  it  is  long  overdue;  and  I  believe 
in  its  value. 

I  ask  other  Senators  to  support  us  in 
recognizing  this  bill  for  what  it  is  and 
what  it  sould  be— a  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  national  interest,  not  a  special 
interest  or  parochial  Christmas  tree. 

Piiudly.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Senator  Motnihan  and  I 
intend  to  act  quickly  to  report  this  bill 
out  of  subcommittee  soon  and  get  it 
through  committee  by  early  May. 
Since  we  have  held  numerous  hearings 
in  the  past  on  most  of  the  Individual 
provisions  and  projects  in  this  bill,  we 
intend  to  hold  a  maximum  of  two 
hearings  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  to  focus  exclusively 
on  its  policy  provisions. 

Although  we  will  send  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  soon,  I  would  like  to  say 
now  that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
testify  at  these  hearings  on  the  major 
policy  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be 
welcome  to  do  so.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
ever  pass  water  resources  legislation.  I 
believe  we  must  all  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  each  other's  concerns.  We 
hope  that  Members  will  use  these 
hearings  to  help  make  their  concerns 
known.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  98th  Congress  I  repeatedly 
reminded  my  Senate  colleagues  that 
we  have  not  enacted  a  major  water  bill 


since  1970.  This  long  period  of  inac- 
tion is  a  symptom  of  our  inability  to 
agree  on  a  national  water  policy.  In 
order  for  a  water  policy  to  be  truly  na- 
tional, it  must  include  two  essential  in- 
gredients. First,  the  beneficiaries  of 
water  projects  must  contribute  to  the 
cost.  This  is  the  best  way  I  know  to 
ensure  that  a  project  is  really  eco- 
nomically sound.  It  is  also  the  only 
fair  way  to  meet  the  Nation's  water  re- 
source needs  in  this  period  of  budget 
deficits. 

The  second  essential  ingredient  is 
equity.  During  the  period  between 
1956  and  1980,  the  four  major  Federal 
water  agencies  spent  36  percent  of 
their  construction  money  in  the  West 
and  40  percent  in  the  South.  They 
spent  6  percent  in  the  Northeast.  One 
reason  is  that  a  major  problem  of  the 
Northeast— the  deterioration  of  aging 
municipal  water  systems— is  not  con- 
sidered a  "Federal  interest."  It  should 
be. 

Today  I  join  Senator  Abdhor  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  takes  significant 
steps  toward  a  national  water  policy. 
The  Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  a  water  bill 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  bill  was  modified  repeatedly 
until  a  consensus  on  the  major  Issues 
could  be  reached.  After  all  our  effort, 
the  Senate  never  brought  the  bill  up. 
It  was  a  good  bill  last  year,  and  it  is 
still  a  good  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
proceed  with  new  water  projects.  Con- 
sider the  inland  waterway  system.  Last 
summer,  while  visiting  lock  and  dam 
26  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  GaUip- 
olis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  Monongahela  River  lock  and  dam 
8.  I  witnessed  long  barge  queues  and 
the  effects  of  structural  deterioration. 
But  new  locks  and  dams  are  expensive, 
and  limited  funds  must  be  spent  care- 
fully. Out  bill  would  rely  on  existing 
fees  to  finance  new  construction 
projects.  Any  project  not  yet  under 
construction  would  be  financed  solely 
by  the  Inland  Waterway  Trust  Fund, 
which  receives  revenue  from  an  8-cent- 
per-gallon  fuel  tax.  The  bill  does  not 
establish  any  new  user  fees.  I  believe 
that  this  approach  represents  a 
modest  but  useful  step  toward  greater 
financial  responsibility  for  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  inland  waterway  projects. 

Similarly,  we  must  modernize  our 
ports  to  ensure  the  efficient  transport 
of  cargo.  In  the  Port  of  New  York,  for 
example,  there  is  an  immediate  need 
to  deepen  the  Kill  van  Kull  and 
Arthur  Kill  chaimels  to  45  feet.  The 
possibility  of  dredging  the  Ambrose 
and  Anchorage  channels  to  55  feet  is 
now  under  study. 

Our  proposal  for  harbor  projects  em- 
phasizes flexibility.  We  seek  to  encour- 
age port  authorities  to  finance  deep 
draft  projects  with  their  own  re- 
sources, making  available  Federal  loan 


guau-antees  to  facilitate  borrowing. 
There  would,  however,  be  a  second 
option.  Congress  could  authorize  se- 
lected projects,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  then  share  costs  with 
non-Federal  sponsors.  The  non-Feder- 
al share  would  be  50  percent  for  the 
dredging  of  channels  deeper  than  45 
feet,  30  percent  for  channels  between 
20  and  45  feet,  and  zero  for  shallower 
channels.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
non-Federal  share  would  have  to  be 
paid  during  construction.  The  ports 
could  recover  their  share  of  the  costs 
with  user  fees. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
also  includes  a  water  supply  loan  pro- 
gram. The  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
be  authorized  to  lend  money  to  cities 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  water  supply 
systems.  Municipalities  with  severe  fi- 
nancial constraints  and  those  with 
contaminated  drinking  water  would  re- 
ceive priority.  The  loans  would  be 
repaid  at  market  interest  rates.  The 
program  would  represent  one  way  to 
address  a  heretofore  neglected  nation- 
al problem,  one  that  is  especially 
severe  in  older  urban  areas.  In  these 
areas  the  water  distribution  systems 
often  date  back  to  the  19th  century, 
and  large  volumes  of  water  are  wasted 
through  leakage. 

The  Nation  badly  needs  this  legisla- 
tion. We  must  move  on  with  water  re- 
source development,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  under  the  old  rules.  Those  who 
derive  economic  benefit  from  water  de- 
velopment must  contribute  to  the  cost, 
and  the  problems  of  all  regions  of  the 
country  must  be  addressed. 

Let  us  move  toward  these  goals  by 
approving  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues.  I  know,  share  my  concern 
that  we  were  unable  to  pass  needed 
water  resources  development  legisla- 
tion last  year. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  [Mr.  AbdnohI,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moyniham].  who  are 
today  reintroducing  a  version  of  that 
legislation. 

Their  action  will  initiate  the  legisla- 
tive process,  a  process  that  I  hope  we 
can  complete  in  the  Senate  before  this 
summer. 

The  leadership  demonstrated  by  Jim 
Abdnor  on  this  issue  has  been  out- 
standing. 

When  we  eventually  get  a  water  re- 
sources law,  it  will  be  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  Senator  Abdnor's  persever- 
ance and  dedication.  Senator,  thank 
you. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor 
on  this  bill.  This  is  the  bill  we  debated 
in  the  context  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution last  October.  But  events  since 
then  have  convinced  me  we  may  need 
to  strengthen  this  bill. 


It  may  need  to  be  strengthened  to 
assure  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  my  colleagues  of 
the  challenge  facing  America  today  as 
we  struggle  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. We  are  working  mightily  to  cut 
spending  in  all  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

That  is  not  a  happy  process,  but  it  is 
an  essential  one. 

This  omnibus  water  resources  bill 
contains  many  important  and  innova- 
tive reforms.  But  it  falls  to  take  the 
additional  step  of  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  this  decade.  Even  in  the 
area  where  this  bill  is  most  controver- 
sial—navigation cost  sharing— this  bill 
will  not  produce,  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  much  savings  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Nation 
needs  sound  water  resources  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  we  do. 

The  real  issue  is  this:  Where  will  the 
money  come  from? 

Mr.  President,  taxpayer  spending  on 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  construction 
work  will  total  about  $890  million  in 
this  fiscal  year.  That  represents  a  pro- 
gram, in  real  dollars,  that  has  declined 
78  percent  from  the  level  of  construc- 
tion spending  two  decades  ago. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  see  no 
significant  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing on  water  resources  projects  during 
the  coming  decade. 

If  that  assimiption  is  correct,  then 
any  major  increase  in  spending  must 
come  from  non-Pederal  sources,  in- 
cluding beneficiaries,  users,  and  ship- 
pers. Alternatively,  we  must  also  seek 
more  efficient  uses  of  existing  re- 
sources. 

Unless  we  do,  we  will  fall  farther  and 
farther  behind  in  meeting  develop- 
ment needs. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  many  proponents  of  water  devel- 
opment have  simply  walked  away  from 
the  struggle  over  the  difficult  issue  of 
project  cost  sharing.  They  were  con- 
vinced they  could  get  the  major  new 
projects  they  wanted  directly  from  the 
appropriations  process. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  that  ap- 
proach failed  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  98th  Congress.  The  will  of  the  ad- 
ministration's was  misjudged. 

So  now  we  must  confront  directly 
the  issue  of  cost  sharing,  or  it  is  likely 
there  will  again  be  no  law. 

The  core  issue  in  this  legislation  in- 
volves commercial  navigation,  particu- 
larly Inland  navigaion.  The  question  is 
whether  the  costs  for  maintenance 
and  Improvements  shall  continue  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  or  whether  direct  beneficiaries 
should  eventually  shoulder  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  those  costs. 

Current  law  imposes  an  8-cents-per- 
gallon  fuel  tax  on  operators  on  some 
of  these  federally  operated  waterways. 
That  tax  will  produce  about  $50  mil- 


lion this  year,  well  under  10  percent  of 
the  Federal  spending  on  the  commer- 
cial components  of  our  inland  water- 
ways ($650  million). 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration sent  up  legislation,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce.  That  bill.  S.  1554. 
required  70  percent  cost  recovery  from 
direct  beneficiaries. 

I  cannot  tell  my  colleagues  that  70 
percent  is  the  magic  number.  It  may 
not  be.  But  until  we  obtain  some  sig- 
nificant cost  recovery,  our  national 
system  is  almost  certain  to  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

Let  me  point  out  the  view  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which 
urged  the  Congress  to  correct  water 
project  inefficiencies  by  adjusting  Fed- 
eral user  fees  both  to  produce  a  reli- 
able measure  of  national  needs  and  to 
correct  present  misalignment  among 
users. 

In  other  words,  we  need  a  program 
that  utilizes  the  market  place  to  help 
establish  priorities  in  project  imple- 
mentation, that  focuses  construction 
spending  on  the  most  cost-effective  so- 
lutions, not  the  most  grandiose  ones. 

The  CBO  went  on  to  say: 

To  the  extent  that  users  of  services  are 
willing  to  repay  the  Government  for  invest- 
ments made  in  their  behalf,  revenues 
become  available  to  support  those  projects. 
But  to  the  extent  that  higher  fees  prompt 
users  to  reduce  demand.  Investment  needs 
decline.  When  high  fees  cause  reductions  in 
demand,  investments  can  be  tailored  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  our 
ports  and  harbors,  where  taxpayer 
spending  is  high  and  recovery  is  nil. 
To  obtain  early  development  of  a  few 
superports,  a  politically  neutral 
force— the  marketplace— must  become 
a  major  factor  in  site  selection.  A 
system  of  local  financing,  where  a  port 
authority  or  local  government  goes  to 
the  bond  market  and  potential  users 
to  test  the  economic  viability  of  the 
project  provides  such  a  neutral  force. 

This  will  enable  us  to  break  the 
cycle  of  inaction,  to  achieve  harbor 
dredging  projects  in  a  more  timely  and 
economical  fashion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  as  weU  as  others 
interested  in  water  development,  to 
look  at  our  challenge  from  that  practi- 
cal approach. 

Unless  a  Federal  policy  can  be  devel- 
oped that  recognizes  and  encourages 
local  initiative,  the  slow  and  often 
fruitless  pace  of  development  seems 
certain  to  continue. 

I  would  hope  that  the  lesson  learned 
from  the  98th  Congress  has  been  that 
the  authorizing  committees,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  water  develop- 
ment interests  must  begin  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  constructive  manner  to  de- 
velop— and  pass— a  Water  Resources 
Act.  one  that  authorizes  needed 
projects  and  makes  the  policy  changes 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  program. 
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The  need  to  make  inroads  against 
the  rising  deficit  compounds  this  chal- 
lenge. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  use  this  bill 
to  move  toward  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge—to cut  the  deficit  while  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  program- 
while  at  the  same  time  authorizing 
needed  water  projects.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1985.  This  measure  is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  years  of  hard  work  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of 
this  bill  because  of  its  cost,  which  is 
approximately  $13  billion.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money,  but  the  reason  for  It  is 
simple:  A  water  resources  bill  has  not 
been  signed  into  law  since  1976,  over  8 
years  ago.  There  are  now  over  100  pro- 
posed water  resources  projects  which 
have  been  approved  and  recommended 
for  construction  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  but  which  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  $13  bil- 
lion I  mentioned  will  not  be  expended 
immediately  upon  enactment,  or  even 
in  a  few  years.  These  new  projects  will 
simply  become  eligible  to  receive  ap- 
propriated Federal  funds,  along  with 
projects  already  authorized  and  under 
construction. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers appropriation  for  construction 
funds  was  $890  million.  Title  I  of  this 
bill  places  a  cap  on  corps  construction, 
beginning  with  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  increasing  to  $1.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  That  means  that 
all  the  construction  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  ongoing  as  well  as 
new,  cannot  exceed  the  limitation  im- 
posed for  any  given  year. 

This  bill  also  contains  cost-sharing 
proposals  in  the  form  of  user  fees  for 
certain  navigation  projects,  but  I 
would  add  that  I  am  not  locked  into 
the  specific  terms  of  this  proposal  or 
any  other.  I  intend  to  study  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  thoroughly  in  order 
to  assess  its  impact  on  our  ports  and 
inland  waterways. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  other 
members  of  our  committee  on  this 
issue.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1985,  and 
I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Abdnor  and  Senator 
MoYNiHAW,  for  their  leadership  in  this 
area.  It  has  been  several  years— far  too 
long— since  Congress  last  enacted  com- 
prehensive water  resources  legislation. 
I  believe  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  commendable  first  step 
toward  that  goal. 

This  bill  contains  several  projects 
and  programs  of  importance  to  New 


York,  including  long-overdue  assist- 
ance for  the  rehabilitation,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal.  It  also  authorizes 
important  Federal  assistance  for 
single-purpose  water  supply  projects. 

Although  it  authorizes  other  worthy 
New  York  projects,  such  as  the  inland 
navigation  project  at  Olcott  Harbor, 
shoreline  protection  from  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Norton  Port,  the  Gowanus 
Creek  channel  and  the  Kill  Van  Kull 
Channel,  and  other  very  important 
projects,  it  does  not  match  the  level 
and  extent  of  authorizations  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  included  in 
last  year's  version  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
3678. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  these 
omissions,  and,  while  I  see  the  need 
for  comprehensive  water  resources  leg- 
islation and  support  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senate  give 
strong  consideration  to  many  other 
worthwhile  projects  that  have  not 
been  Included  in  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.* 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  STAr- 
roRO,  Abonor.  Moynihan,  Warker, 
and  others  in  cosponsoring  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1985.  I 
have  long  advocated  the  need  for  a 
permanent,  equitable  system  of  fi- 
nancing water  projects.  States  and 
local  authorities  must  be  permitted  to 
proceed  with  deep  dredging  and  other 
water  resources  Improvement  projects 
essential  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

Virginia  badly  needs  the  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  Other  Members  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  and  I  have 
long  pressed  for  their  authorization. 
The  deepening  of  the  Port  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  in  particular,  is  of  great 
economic  importance  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  failure  to  devise  a  system  for  fi- 
nancing port  development  has  resulted 
in  the  United  States  falling  seriously 
behind  our  trading  allies  in  providing 
the  type  of  bulk,  deep-draft  facilities 
so  necessary  to  international  trade. 
Improved  bulk  facilities  mean  lower 
transportation  costs,  and  a  more  com- 
petitive posture  for  U.S.  exports.  Had 
we  embarked  on  an  aggressive  national 
port  development  program  4  years 
ago,  we  would  have  a  much  brighter 
trade  picture  today. 

An  equally  important  reason  for  the 
deepening  and  improving  of  our  Na- 
tion's ports  is  their  vital  role  in  our 
commitment  to  a  modem  Navy.  The 
timely  deployment  of  ships  and  troops 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  lo- 
gistical support  can  only  be  assured  by 
modem,  well-maintained  harbors. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  last  water  projects  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  continual  delay  Is  an  ab- 
rogation of  Federal  responsibility.  We 
need  to  ensure  access  to  waterbome 
commerce,  maximized  trade  opportu- 


nities, and  to  meet  our  defense  re- 
quirements. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  other  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  in  working  toward  a  per- 
manent system  of  cost  sharing  for  all 
water  projects  as  outlined  in  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1985.« 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  cosponsor  the  omnibus  water 
resources  bill  being  introduced  today 
by  Senators  Abdnor  and  Moynihan, 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  claim  to  sup- 
port every  provision  of  this  bill  and  I 
intend  to  work  to  improve  it.  However, 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Congress  has  not  pajssed  a 
water  resources  authorization  bill 
since  1976.  It's  time  we  pass  one  now. 

This  bill  contains  some  projects  that 
are  important  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  my  State.  In  par- 
ticular, it  would  authorize  a  very 
needed  flood  control  project  in  Roch- 
ester. MN. 

This  bill  also  includes  the  language 
of  a  bill  I  sponsored  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. S.  449,  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Management  Act.  This  section 
would  authorize  a  needed  public  works 
project,  a  second  chamber  at  locks  and 
dam  26  near  Alton.  IL.  It  would  also 
authorize  certain  enviroiunental  miti- 
gation programs  for  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Abdnor 
and  Moynihan  for  their  dedicated 
leadership  on  this  Issue.  I  pledge  my 
suppori  to  their  efforts  to  pass  author- 
ization legislation  this  year.* 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  today  for  me  to  join  with  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Abdnor  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  omnibus 
water  resources  bill  which  provides 
the  framework  for  crucial  Improve- 
ments In  our  national  port  system  as 
well  as  facilitating  the  development  of 
other  important  water  resources 
projects. 

I  commend  Senator  Abdnor  and 
others  in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  the  patience  and  dedication 
which  they  have  demonstrated  on  this 
important  national  issue. 

"The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  not  perfect,  and  I  am 
certainly  reserving  the  option  to  offer 
possible  amendments  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

But  this  bill  does  reflect  the  experi- 
ences we  have  gained  through  the  dif- 
ficult process  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise during  the  last  Congress. 

This  legislative  framework  is  a  firm 
foundation  to  begin  the  difficult  but 
vital  process  of  enacting  an  omnibus 
water  resources  bill  into  law. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  wide  degree 
of  suppori  the  bill  has  already  gath- 
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ered  and  most  particularly  am  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Maryland  have  joined  with  Senator 
Trible  and  me  as  cosponsors. 

A  modem  harbor  system  is  in  the 
strong  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

It  means  jobs  for  unemployed  Amer- 
icans, a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  ful- 
fillment of  our  national  security  com- 
mitments, a  stable  source  of  energy 
for  our  allies,  and  a  renewal  of  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  in  international 
trade. 

Prom  throughout  the  heartlands  of 
the  United  States  goods  flow  to  our 
seaports  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
national  economy. 

The  economic  benefits  of  modem 
ports  do  not  stop  at  the  coast,  but  flow 
inland  to  consumers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Regrettably,  major  public  works  leg- 
islation like  that  being  proposed  today 
has  not  passed  the  Senate  since  1976. 

It  Is  long  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation.* 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  provide  the  first  omnibus 
water  resources  development  bill  since 
1976. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Federal 
deficit  is  the  top  priority  of  business  as 
the  99th  Congress  begins,  I  am  cospon- 
soring this  bill  because  it  is  a  responsi- 
ble and  necessary  bill. 

The  Senate  has  a  distinct  choice  to 
make  with  regard  to  water  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  We  can  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  water  resource  de- 
velopment needs  in  a  structured  and 
comprehensive  manner  through  the 
authorization  committee  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  do,  or  we  can  continue  to 
pursue  the  country's  water  develop- 
ment needs  in  a  haphazard  way 
through  the  appropriations  process 
with  no  determination  of  the  Nation's 
real  water  development  needs. 

Senator  Abdnor  and  his  committee 
have  spent  more  than  4  years  to  put 
this  legislative  package  together.  I 
commend  them  on  their  efforts  and 
commitment  and  believe  that  the  bill 
Senator  Abdnor  is  introducing  today  is 
a  solid  and  responsible  omnibus  bill 
which  includes  initiatives  and  reforms 
that  will  restore  the  credibility  of  the 
Nation's  water  development. 

I  am  not  advocating  an  increase  in 
Federal  spending  to  support  water  re- 
sources needs;  however,  I  am  advocat- 
ing restraint  and  realistic  controls  over 
the  work  of  the  major  Federal  water 
resources  agency  and  that  the  Nation's 
real  water  development  needs  are  ad- 
/Iressed  in  an  orderly  and  comprehen- 
sive manner.  This  legislation  meets 
this  objective  and  is  premised  on  the 
belief  that  future  increases  in  spend- 
ing on  water  development  must  come 
from  non-Federal  resources,  including 


beneficiaries,  the  users,  and  shippers. 
Cost-sharing  provisions  for  inland  wa- 
terways and  port  development  are  a 
major  element  of  this  bill.  Without 
cost  sharing  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  development. 

This  bill  is  not  a  budget  buster  be- 
cause It  does  not  include  increases  in 
Federal  expenditures.  It  sets  limita- 
tions on  the  overall  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
each  of  the  next  several  years.  It  re- 
quires that  each  project  authorized  be 
reviewed  favorably  by  the  chief  of  en- 
gineers before  it  becomes  effective. 
Projects  will  no  longer  be  able  to  bal- 
loon out  of  control  without  having  to 
be  reauthorized. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  joining  my 
colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Abdnor. 
in  sponsoring  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  S.  368,  the 
Omnibus  Water  Resources  bill.  S.  368 
is  an  Important  step  toward  establish- 
ing a  sound  national  water  resources 
policy. 

Many  of  the  canals,  locks,  and  dams 
on  our  Nation's  inland  waterway 
system  are  fast  approaching  the  end 
of  their  useful  lives.  The  average  age 
of  our  locks  is  40  years  with  many 
locks  having  been  in  service  for  almost 
80  years.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, it  is  incumbent  that  we  repair, 
rehabilitate  and  make  improvements 
to  our  inland  waterway  system. 

Similarly,  major  dredging  and  im- 
provement efforts  are  essential  to  our 
Nation's  port  facilities.  Coal  is  this 
country's  most  abundant  resource. 
Last  year,  the  United  States  produced 
874  million  tons  of  coal.  Of  this  total, 
coal  exports  accoiuited  for  about  70.2 
million  tons.  We  can  be  even  more 
competitive  in  the  world  coal  export 
market.  But  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
we  must  be  willing  to  commit  our  re- 
sources toward  upgrading  and  improv- 
ing our  port  facilities. 

Another  critical  section  of  S.  366  is 
that  relating  to  flood  control  initia- 
tives. At  a  tremendous  cost  to  himian 
life,  and  real  and  personal  property 
many  regions  of  our  Nation  have  l)een 
hard  hit  by  ravaging  and  destructive 
floodwaters.  Among  the  most  vulnera- 
ble areas  affected  by  heavy  flooding 
are  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  in 
west  Tennessee,  and  northern  Missis- 
sippi. S.  366  will  go  a  long  ways  toward 
mitigating  the  human  and  economic 
despair  which  so  often  accompanies 
natural  disasters. 

S.  366  authorizes  several  projects 
vital  to  Tennessee,  but  particularly  to 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County.  Briefly, 
these  projects  are  as  follows:  Noncon- 
nah-Johns  Creek  flood  control 
projects,  $19.2  million  and  $16.6  mU- 
llon  respectively;  Horn  Lake  flood  con- 
trol project.  $2.4  million;  Memphis 
Harbor  channel  dredging.  $43  million, 
and  Big  South  Fork  National  River 


and  Recreation  development,  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Last  year.  Congress  failed  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  the  cost  sharing  features 
of  S.  1739.  I  expect  that  extensive  dis- 
cussions will  accompany  S.  366.  While 
S.  366  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  provides  a 
framework  by  which  we  can  begin  con- 
structive debate  essential  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  major  water  resources  bill. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  sponsoring  S.  366  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  as  well 
as  my  other  colleagues  in  both  bodies 
In  achieving  a  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources bill  in  the  99th  Congress.* 


By  Mi.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,     Mr.     Murkowski, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Spectdi,  Mr. 
Sasser.     Mr.     Andrews,     Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Statpord,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
DoMENici,     Mr.     Leahy,     Mr. 
DimENBERGER,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Sarbanes. 
Mr.  RnsGLE,  Mr.  Melchee.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Buh- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.   367.   A  bill   to   amend   title   38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attomeys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  imder  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VXTKRAIfS'  ADMINISTHATIOM  ADJTTDICATIOII 
PROCEDURZ  AWT  JTTBICIAL  RBVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  or  reintroducing,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Administra- 
tive Procedures  and  Judicial  Review 
Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is 
to  provide  veterans  and  other  claim- 
ants before  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion tVA]  the  right  to  judicial  review 
of  final  decisions  of  the  administrator 
of  veterans  affairs  denying  claims  for 
those  beneficiaries  or  benefits.  The 
bill  Is  also  designed,  as  its  predecessor 
bills  were  in  the  last  several  Congress- 
es to  codify  certain  VA  benefit  claim 
procedures,  to  require  that  the  VA 
comply  with  the  public  notice  and  the 
comment  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  in  its  rule- 
making, and  to  grant  veterans  the 
right  to  pay  reasonable  attomeys  fees, 
none  of  which  rights  today  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration—the   second    largest    client 
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agency  of  the  Federal  Government— Is 
one  of  the  few  agencies  whose  benefit 
decisions  are  not  subject  to  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  Federal  courts.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  this  exclusion,  together  with 
an  outdated  $10  limitation  on  attor- 
neys fees,  has  resulted  in  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  fundamental  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  veteran  in  hearings 
before  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  attempt  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  seek  correction  of 
these  inequities  and  to  bring  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  line  with  the 
established  administrative  procedures 
of  other  agencies,  or  most  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  has  already  26  cosponsors. 
including,  if  I  am  correct,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conunittee,  indeed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, both  E>emocrats  and  Republicans. 

Mr.  President,  a  veteran  seeking  VA 
benefits  must  file  a  claim  with  the  VA 
regional  office's  rating  board  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  disability,  pension, 
or  other  benefits.  If  the  locaJ  rating 
board  renders  an  unfavorable  decision, 
the  veteran  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  [BVA]  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  which  is  also  part  of  the  VA. 
Under  existing  law,  the  decision  of  the 
BVA  on,  "any  question  of  law  or  fact 
under  any  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  providing 
benefits  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents or  survivors,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  and  no  other  official  or  any 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
such  decision"  (38  U.S.C.  211  (a)). 
Unlike  claimants  before  other  Federal 
agencies,  a  veteran  who  feels  that  the 
BVA  has  misinterpreted  the  law,  or 
decided  a  case  without  taking  all  rele- 
vant facts  into  account,  has  no  re- 
course outside  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  contrast,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration—which also  adjudicates 
disability  claims— has  been  subject  to 
judicial  review  of  its  final  benefit  deci- 
sions (42  U.S.C.  405(g))  for  more  than 
two  decades. 

Mr.  President,  to  insulate  any 
agency  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts 
runs  counter  to  some  of  our  most  cher- 
ished constitutional  principles.  In 
human  terms,  this  denial  of  the  due 
process  rights  of  veterans  has  too 
often  resulted  in  hardship  and  disillu- 
sionment for  those  who  have  defended 
our  country  and  are  most  deserving  of 
the  guarantees  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  introduced  leg- 
islation to  open  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  outside  court  review  in 
May  1976.  Since  that  time,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  have  joined  me 
in  successfully  passing  on  three  occa- 
sions legislation  similar  to  that  which 
I  am  introducing  today  in  the  96th, 


97th.  and  98th  Congresses.  Both  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Simpson  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  through  their 
distinguished  leadership  as  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  was  grateful  for  their  help 
and  guidance  when  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  floor  for  its  successful 
consideration  in  the  last  Congress  as 
S.  636. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  issue  in 
the  debate  on  this  bill  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  afford  the  American  vet- 
eran the  same  constitutional  rights  we 
grant  other  citizens  in  this  country. 
Judicial  review  is  important  In  grant- 
ing the  veteran  adequate  protection  of 
his  or  her  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  it 
will  provide  improved  oversight  of  VA 
procedures  and  activities  by  an  inde- 
pendent outside  body.  American  veter- 
ans have  been  denied  for  too  long 
their  fundamental  right  to  simple  jiu- 
tice  in  the  adjudication  of  Veterans' 
Administration  claims.  Under  current 
VA  procedures,  veterans  have  no  right 
to  appeal  outside  the  agency,  are  ef- 
fectively denied  access  to  an  attorney, 
and  cannot  question  in  Federal  court 
the  validity  of  VA  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  agency.  My 
legislation  will  correct  these  deficien- 
cies and  finally  restore  the  full  consi- 
tutional  rights  of  the  American  veter- 
an. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also  am 
pleased  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  California,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, who,  of  course,  has  been  so 
deeply  identified  with  the  concerns  of 
veterans  of  all  wars  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  is  the  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  and  joins  me  in  its  introduc- 
tion and  in  the  effort  that  we  jointly 
propose  to  seek  early  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  hopefully  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  astembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Adjudication  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review  Act". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

■nXLE  I-ADJXroiCATION 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Chapter  51  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"B  3007.  Burden  of  proof:  benefit  of  the  doubt 

"(a)  Except  when  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Administrator  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  a  claimant  for  bene- 


fits under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  have  the  burden 
of  submitting  evidence  sufficient  to  Justify  a 
belief  by  a  fair  and  impartial  Individual  that 
the  claim  is  well  grounded.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  assist  a  claimant  In  developing  the 
facts  pertinent  to  his  or  her  claim. 

"(b)  When,  after  consideration  of  all  evi- 
dence and  material  of  record  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Veterans'  Administration 
involving  a  claim  for  benefits  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
there  Is  an  approximate  balance  of  positive 
and  negative  evidence  regarding  the  merits 
of  an  Issue  material  to  the  determination  of 
such  claim,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  re- 
solving each  such  issue  will  be  given  to  the 
claimant,  but  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  shifting  from  a  claimant  to 
the  Administrator  the  burden  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

(bKl)  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part 
IV  of  such  title  are  each  amended  In  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  51  by  striking  out 
"Applications"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Claims". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  51— CLAIMS.  EFFECTIVE  DATES, 
AND  PAYMENTS". 

(cKl)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  is  amended  in  the  Item 
relating  to  subchapter  I  by  striking  out  "ap- 
pucATioHS"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"CLAIIIS". 

(2)  The  heading  of  subchapter  I  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— CLAIMS". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3006  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3007.  Burden  of  proof:  benefit  of  the 
doubt.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  3311  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "Subpenas  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  t>e  served  by  any  individual  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  by  (1 )  deliver- 
ing a  copy  thereof  to  the  individual  named 
therein,  or  (2)  mailing  a  copy  thereof  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  addressed  to 
such  individual  at  such  individual's  last 
known  dwelling  place  or  principal  place  of 
business.  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
so  serving  the  subpena  setting  forth  the 
manner  of  service,  or,  in  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  the  return 
post  office  receipt  therefor  signed  by  the  in- 
dividual so  served  shall  be  proof  of  service.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  4001  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  "In  a  timely  manner"": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986,  and  annually  thereafter,  on  the 
experience  of  the  Board  during  the  prior 
fiscal  year  together  with  projections  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  report  is  submitted 
and  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  contain,  as  a  minimum,  information 
specifying  the  number  of  cases  appealed  to 
the  Board  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  the 
number  of  cases  pending  before  the  Board 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 


the  number  of  such  cases  which  were  filed 
during  each  of  the  twenty-four  months  pre- 
ceding the  prior  fiscal  year  and  the  then 
current  fiscal  year,  respectively,  the  average 
length  of  time  a  case  was  before  the  Board 
between  the  time  of  the  filing  of  an  appeal 
and  the  disposition  during  the  prior  fiscal 
n  year,  and  the  number  of  members  of,  and 
the  professional,  administrative,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  personnel  employed 
by.  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  The  projections  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  in- 
clude, for  each  such  year,  estimates  of  the 
number  of  cases  to  be  appealed  to  the  Board 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  Boards  ability, 
based  on  existing  and  projected  personnel 
levels,  to  ensure  timely  disposition  of  such 
appeals  as  provided  for  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section."'. 
Sec.  104.  Section  4003  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  a  comma 
and  "after  notice  of  such  additional  infor- 
mation Is  furnished  to  the  claimant  and  the 
claimant  Is  provided  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  connection  with  such  information," 
after  "concerned"":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'When  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  when": 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "after 
notice  of  such  additional  information  is  fur- 
nished to  the  claimant  and  the  claimant  is 
provided  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  con- 
nection with  such  information."  after  "•con- 
cerned"; and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  When,  without  the  vote  of  a  tempo- 
rary member  designated  under  section 
4001(c)(1)  of  this  title  or  the  vote  of  an 
acting  meml>er  designated  under  section 
4002(a)(2>(A)(ii)  of  this  title,  a  section  would 
be  evenly  divided,  such  member  shall  not 
vote.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  4004  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "involving""  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for"; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  "after  affording 
the  claimant  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  shall  be  based  exclusively  on  evidence 
and  material  of  record  in  the  proceeding 
and  on  applicable  provisions  of  law": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  when  a  claim  is  disal- 
lowed by  the  Board,  it  may  not  thereafter 
be  reopened  and  allowed  and  no  claim  based 
upon  the  same  factual  basis  shall  be  consid- 
ered. 

""(2)  Following  such  a  disallowance,  the 
Board  (directly  or  through  the  agency  of 
original  Jurisdiction,  as  descril)ed  in  section 
4005(b)(1)  of  this  title)— 

"(A)  when  new  and  material  evidence  is 
secured,  shall,  and 

•"(B)  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
authorize  the  reopening  of  a  claim  and  a 
review  of  the  Board's  former  decision. 

"(3)  A  judicial  decision  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  71  of  this  title,  upholding,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  disallowance  of  a  claim 
shall  not  diminish  the  Boards  authority  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  to 
authorize  the  reopening  of  a  claim  and  a 
review  of  the  former  decision.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  sul)sectlon  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  After  reaching  a  decision  in  a  case, 
the  Board  shall  promptly  mail  notice  of  Its 


decision  to  the  claimant  and  the  claimant's 
authorized  representative,  if  any,  at  the  last 
known  address  of  the  claimant  and  at  the 
last  known  address  of  the  claimant's  author- 
ized representative,  if  any.  Each  decision  of 
the  Board  shall  include- 

"(1)  a  written  statement  of  the  Boards 
findings  and  conclusions,  and  reasons  or 
bases  therefor,  on  all  material  issues  of  fact 
and  law  and  on  matters  of  discretion  pre- 
sented on  the  record:  and 

"(2)  an  order  granting  appropriate  relief 
or  denying  relief.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  4005(d)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "will  base  Its  decision  on  the 
entire  record  and". 

Sec.  107.  Section  4009  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  there  exists  in  the  evidence 
of  record  in  an  appeal  case  a  substantial  dis- 
agreement between  the  substantiated  find- 
ings or  opinions  of  two  physicians  with  re- 
spect to  an  issue  material  to  the  outcome  of 
the  case,  the  Board  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  the  claimant  and  after  taking  appropriate 
action  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  disagree- 
ment, arrange  for  an  advisory  medical  opin- 
ion in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  If 
the  Board  denies  the  request  of  such  claim- 
ant for  such  an  opinion,  the  Board  shall 
prepare  and  provide  to  the  claimant  and  the 
claimant's  authorized  representative,  if  any, 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  basis  for  its 
determination.  Actions  of  the  Board  under 
this  subsection,  including  any  such  denial, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  no  other 
official  or  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  power  or  Jurisdiction  to 
review  any  aspect  of  any  such  decision  by  an 
action  in  the  nature  of  mandamus  or  other- 
wise, the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  71  of  this  title  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Chapter  71  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 
"6  4010.  Adjudication  procedures 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  conducting  any  hear- 
ing, investigation,  or  other  proceeding  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  a  claim 
for  benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  AdminUtration.  the  Administra- 
tor may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

"(b)  Any  oral,  documentary,  or  other  evi- 
dence, even  though  inadmissible  under  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, may  be  admitted  in  a  hearing,  In- 
vestigation, or  other  proceeding  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  a  claim  for 
benefits  under  laws  ad^nlnlstered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  but  the  Adminis- 
trator, under  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe,  may  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  irrelevant.  Immaterial,  or 
unduly  repetitious  evidence. 

"(cKl)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding 
before  the  Board,  any  party  to  such  pro- 
ceeding or  such  party's  authorized  repre- 
senUtlve  shaU  be  afforded  opportunity— 

"(A)  to  examine  and,  on  payment  of  a  fee 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  3302(b)  of 
this  title  (not  to  exceed  the  direct  cost  of 
duplication),  obtain  copies  of  the  contents 
of  the  case  files  and  all  documents  and 
records  to  be  used  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  such  proceeding: 

"(B)  to  present  witnesses  and  evidence, 
subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
set  forth  in  regulations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  as  to  materiality,  rel- 
evance, and  undue  repetition: 


"(C)  to  make  oral  argument  and  submit 
written  contentions,  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
or  similar  document,  on  substantive  and 
procedural  Issues: 

"(D)  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence: 
"(E)  to  present  medical  opinions  and  re- 
quest an  Independent  advisory  medical  opin- 
ion pursuant  to  section  4009(c)  of  this  title: 
and 

"(F)  to  serve  written  Interrogatories  on 
any  person,  including  any  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  interroga- 
tories shall  be  answered  separately  and  fully 
in  writing  and  under  oath  unless  written  ob- 
jection thereto,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  filed 
with  the  Administrator  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  interrogatories  are  directed  or 
such  person's  representative. 

•■(2)  The  fee  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(IKA)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived  by 
the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  on 
the  basis  of  the  party's  inability  to  pay  or 
for  other  good  cause  shown. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  objection  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)(F)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe establishing  standards  consistent 
with  standards  for  protective  orders  applica- 
ble in  the  Unit«d  States  District  Courts, 
evaluate  such  objection  and  issue  an  order 
(A)  directing  that,  within  such  period  as  the 
Administrator  shall  specify,  the  interrogato- 
ry or  interrogatories  objected  to  be  an- 
swered as  served  or  answered  after  modifica- 
tion, or  (B)  indicating  that  the  interrogato- 
ry or  interrogatories  are  no  longer  required 
to  be  answered. 

"•(4)  If  any  person  upon  whom  interroga- 
tories are  served  under  paragraph  (IMF)  of 
this  sul)section  fails  to  answer  or  falls  to 
provide  responsive  answers  to  any  such  in- 
terrogatories within  thirty  days  after  serv- 
ice or  such  additional  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  allow,  the  Administrator  shall, 
upon  a  statement  or  showing  by  the  party 
who  served  such  interrogatories  of  general 
relevance  and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evi- 
dence sought,  issue  a  subpena  under  section 
3311  of  this  title  (with  enforcement  of  such 
subpena  to  be  available  under  section  3313 
of  this  title)  for  such  persons  appearance 
and  testimony  on  such  interrogatories  at  a 
deposition  on  written  questions,  at  a  loca- 
tion within  one  hundred  miles  of  where 
such  person  resides,  is  employed,  or  trans- 
acts business. 

"(d)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing,  investi- 
gation, or  other  proceeding  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits imder  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  at  any  time 
disqualify  himself  or  herself,  on  the  basis  of 
personal  bias  or  other  cause,  from  adjudi- 
cating the  claim.  On  the  filing  by  a  party  in 
good  faith  of  a  timely  and  sufficient  affida- 
vit averring  personal  bias  or  other  cause  for 
disqualification  on  the  part  of  such  an  em- 
ployee, the  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  matter  as  a  part  of  the  record  and  deci- 
sion in  the  case. 

■"(e)  The  transcript  or  recording  of  testi- 
mony and  the  exhibits,  together  with  all 
papers  and  requests  filed  in  the  proceeding, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Board  ( 1 )  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  record  for  decision  in 
accordance  with  section  4004(a)  of  this  title, 
(2)  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  any 
party  to  such  proceeding,  or  such  party's  au- 
thorized representative,  at  reasonable  times 
and  places,  and  (3)  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
prescribed  under  section  3302(b)  of  this  title 
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(not  to  exceed  the  direct  cost  of  duplica- 
tion), shall  be  copied  for  the  claimant  or 
such  claimant's  authorized  representative 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Such  fee  may  be 
waived  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  on  the  basis  of  the  party's  inabil- 
ity to  pay  or  for  other  good  cause  shown. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  4004(a)  of 
this  title,  section  554(a)  of  title  5,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  adjudication  and 
hearing  procedures  prescrit>ed  in  this  title 
and  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  veterans'  benefits  shall  be  ex- 
clusive with  respect  to  hearings,  investiga- 
tions, and  other  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 
"S  Ml  1.  Notice  of  proc«lural  righu 

"In  the  case  of  any  disallowance,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  a  claim  for  benefits  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall,  at  each  proce- 
dural stage  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
such  a  claim,  beginning  with  disallowance 
after  an  initial  review  or  determination,  and 
including  the  furnishing  of  a  statement  of 
the  case  and  the  making  of  a  final  determi- 
nation by  the  Board,  provide  to  the  claim- 
ant and  such  claimant's  authorized  repre- 
sentative, if  any.  written  notice  of  the  proce- 
dural rights  of  the  claimant.  Such  notice 
shall  be  on  such  forms  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and  shall  in- 
clude, in  easily  understandable  language, 
with  respect  to  proceedings  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  ( 1 )  descriptions  of  all 
subsequent  procedural  stages  provided  for 
by  statute,  regulation,  or  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration policy.  (2)  descriptions  of  slII  rights 
of  the  claimant  expressly  provided  for  in  or 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  of  the  claimant's 
rights  to  a  hearing,  to  reconsideration,  to 
appeal,  and  to  representation,  and  of  any 
specific  procedures  necessary  to  obtain  the 
various  forms  of  review  available  for  consid- 
eration of  the  claim,  and  (3)  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Administrator,  as  a  matter 
of  discretion,  determines  would  t)e  useful 
and  practical  to  assist  the  claimant  in  ot>- 
taining  full  consideration  of  the  claim.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  4009  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

"4010.  Adjudication  procedures. 
"4011.  Notice  of  procedural  rights.". 

Sec.  109.  (a)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  (1)  assuring  the  resolution  of  claims 
before  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently  as  feasible  following  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  disagreement  pursuant 
to  section  4005  (as  amended  by  section  106 
of  this  Act)  or  4005A  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  tmd  (2)  affording  claimants  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  or  review 
by  a  disinterested  authority  at  a  location  as 
convenient  and  on  as  timely  basis  as  possi- 
ble for  each  claimant,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  study,  commencing 
not  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  months,  involving  either  or 
both  of  the  alternative  methods  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  resolution 
of  claims. 

(b)(1)  In  not  more  than  three  geographic 
areas,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  an  intermediate- level  adjudication 


process  whereby  each  claimant  may,  within 
the  time  afforded  such  claimant  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  4005(d)  or  4005A(b)  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  file  an 
appeal,  request  a  de  novo  hearing  at  the 
agency  of  original  Jurisdiction  (as  described 
in  section  4005(bKl)  of  such  title)  before  a 
panel  of  three  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees, each  of  whose  primary  responsibil- 
ities include  adjudicative  functions  but  none 
of  whom  shall  have  previously  considered 
the  merits  of  the  claim  at  Issue.  Following 
such  hearing,  such  panel  shall  render  a  deci- 
sion and  prepare  a  new  statement  of  the 
case  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4005(d)  of 
such  title.  Such  new  statement  of  the  case 
shall,  for  all  pun>oses  relating  to  appeals 
under  chapter  71  of  such  title,  be  considered 
to  be  a  statement  of  the  case  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  4005(d). 

(2)  In  not  more  than  three  other  geo- 
graphic areas,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  for  an  enhanced  schedule  of 
visits,  on  at  least  a  quarterly  basis  each 
year,  by  a  panel  or  panels  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  to  conduct  formal  record- 
ed hearings  pursuant  to  section  4002  of  such 
title  in  such  areas. 

(c)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  study,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results 
thereof,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  cost 
factors  associated  with  each  alternative 
studied  and  with  any  appropriate  further 
implementation  thereof,  the  impact  on  the 
workload  of  each  regional  office  involved  in 
such  study,  and  the  impact  on  the  annual 
caseload  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
resulting  from  each  alternative  studied,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action,  or  both,  as 
may  be  indicated  by  such  results. 

Sec.  110.  Section  3010(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  "(I)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Whenever  any  disallowed  claim  is  re- 
opened and  thereafter  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  new  and  material  evidence  in  the  form  of 
official  reports  from  the  proper  service  de- 
partment, the  effective  date  of  commence- 
ment of  the  benefits  so  awarded  shall  be  the 
date  on  which  an  award  of  benefits  under 
the  disallowed  claim  would  have  been  effec- 
tive had  the  claim  been  allowed  on  the  date 
It  was  disallowed.". 

TITLE  II— VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  RULE  MAKING 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  3  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"9  223.  Rule  making 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  by 
the  Administrator,  other  than  rules  or  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  agency  management  or 
personnel  or  to  public  property  or  contracts, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  221  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 
"223.  Rule  making. ". 

TITLE  III-JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  301.  Section  211(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sections  775,  784"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  775  and  784  and 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  71  of  this  title  ". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Chapter  71  Is  further  amend- 
ed— 


( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  table  of  sections 
the  following  new  heading: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter 

"SUBCHAPTER  II^nJDICIAL  REVIEW 

"t  4025.  Rlgtit  of  review;  eommcnceineiit  of  action 

""(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  final  decision  of  the  Administrator' 
means— 

'"(A)  a  final  determination  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans"  Appeals  pursuant  to  section  4004 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  title:  or 

"(B)  a  dismissal  of  an  appeal  by  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  pursuant  to  section 
4005  or  4008  of  this  title:  and 

'"(2)  'claim  for  benefits'  means— 

"(A)  an  initial  claim  filed  under  section 
3001  of  this  title; 

"(B)  a  challenge  to  a  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator reducing,  suspending,  or  termi- 
nating benefits;  or 

"(C)  any  request  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
claimant  for  reopening,  reconsideration,  or 
further  consideration  in  a  matter  described 
in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  after  any  final  decision  of 
the  Administrator  adverse  to  a  claimant  In  a 
matter  involving  a  claim  for  t>enefits  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, such  claimant  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  decision  in  a  civil  action  com- 
menced within  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  notice  of  such  decision  is  mailed  to 
such  claimant  pursuant  to  section  4004(d)  of 
this  title.  Such  action  shall  be  brought 
against  the  Administrator  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  plaintiff  resides  or  the 
plaintiff's  principal  place  of  business  Is  lo- 
cated, or  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  where  the 
principal  offices  of  the  Board  of  Veterans" 
Appeals  (established  under  section  4001  of 
this  title)  are  located. 

""(c)  The  complaint  initiating  an  action 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
contain  sufficient  information  to  permit  the 
Administrator  to  identify  and  locate  the 
plaintiff's  records  in  the  custody  or  control 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  filing 
the  answer  to  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  the 
records  upon  which  the  decision  complained 
of  is  based  or,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  cost  of  filing  copies  of  all 
such  records  Is  unduly  expensive,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  file  a  complete  index  of  all 
documents,  transcripts,  or  other  materials 
comprising  such  records.  After  such  index  Is 
filed  and  after  considering  requests  from  all 
parties,  the  court  shall  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  file  certified  copies  of  such  indexed 
items  as  the  court  considers  relevant  to  its 
consideration  of  the  case. 

'"(e)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall 
have  the  power,  upon  the  pleadings  and  the 
records  specified  in  subsection  (d>  of  this 
section,  to  enter  Judgment  in  accordance 
with  section  4026  of  this  title  or  remand  the 
cause  In  accordance  with  such  section  or 
section  4027  of  this  title. 

'"(fKl)  No  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  unless  (A)  the  initial  claim  for 
tienefits  is  filed  pursuant  to  section  3001  of 
this  title  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
fifth  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  and  (B)  the  com- 


plaint initiating  such  action  is  filed  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  notice  of  the  first  final  decision  of  the 
Administrator  rendered  after  the  last  day  of 
such  fiscal  year  is  mailed  to  the  claimant 
pursuant  to  section  4004(d)  of  this  title.  If 
the  case  is  reopened  pursuant  to  section 
4004(b)(2)(A)  of  this  title  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  such  notice  is 
mailed,  the  next  final  decision  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  considered 
the  first  final  decision  of  the  Administrator. 
"(2)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  matters  arising 
under  chapters  19  and  37  of  this  title. 
"§  4026.  Scope  of  review 

"(a)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4025  of  this  title,  the  court,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  its  decision  and  when 
presented,  shall— 

"(A)  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law. 
Interpret  constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  determine  the  meaning  or  appli- 
cability of  the  terms  of  an  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator; 

"(B)  compel  action  of  the  Administrator 
unlawfully  withheld; 

"(C)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  decisions, 
findings  (other  than  those  described  in 
clause  (D)  of  this  paragraph),  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Administrator  found  to  be— 

""(i)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

""(ii)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

"(ili)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations,  or  in  violation  of  a 
statutory  right:  or 

"(iv)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law:  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  finding  of  material 
fact  made  in  reaching  a  decision  on  a  claim 
for  benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  hold  unlawful 
and  set  aside  such  finding  when  It  is  so  ut- 
terly lacking  in  a  rational  basis  in  the  evi- 
dence that  a  manifest  and  grievous  injustice 
would  result  if  such  finding  were  not  set 
aside. 

"(2)  Before  setting  aside  any  finding  of 
fact  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  specify  the  deficiencies 
in  the  record  upon  which  the  court  would 
set  aside  such  finding  and  shall  remand  the 
case  one  time  to  the  Administrator  for  fur- 
ther action  not  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  the  court  in  remanding  the  case.  In  re- 
manding a  case  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  the  court  shall  specify  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  within  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  complete  the  ordered 
action.  If  the  Administrator  does  not  com- 
plete action  on  the  case  within  the  specified 
period  of  time,  the  case  shall  be  returned  to 
the  court  for  its  further  action. 

"(b)  In  making  the  determinations  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  whole 
record  before  the  court  pursuant  to  section 
4025(d)  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
review,  and  the  court  shall  review  those 
parts  of  such  record  cited  by  a  party,  and 
due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of 
prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  no  event  shall  findings  of  fact 
made  by  the  Administrator  be  subject  to 
trial  de  novo  by  the  court. 

••(d)  When  a  final  decision  of  the  Adminis- 
trator is  adverse  to  a  party  and  the  sole 
stated  basis  for  such  decision  is  the  failure 
of  such  party  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
regulation  of  the  Veterans"  Administration, 
the  court  shall  review  only  questions  raised 
as  to  compliance  with  and  the  validity  of 
the  regulation.  • 


"9  4027.  Remand* 

'"(a)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4025  of  this  title,  the  court  shall,  on 
motion  of  the  Administrator  made  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  for  the 
filing  of  an  answer  to  a  complaint  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  such  section, 
allow  a  single  remand  of  a  case  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  further  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. If  such  review  is  not  completed 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  such 
remand,  the  matter  shall  be  returned  to  the 
court  for  its  action. 

"■(2MA)  At  any  time  after  the  Administra- 
tor files  an  answer,  the  court  may,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  discretion,  remand  the  case  to 
the  Administrator  for  further  action  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(B)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
granting  such  leave,  the  court  shall  remand 
the  case  to  the  Administrator  and  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  remand  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
court  may  specify  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Administrator  shall 
complete  the  required  action. 

"'(b)  After  a  case  is  remanded  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  after  further  action  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Including  consideration  of  any  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  Administrator  shall 
modify,  supplement,  affirm,  or  reverse  the 
findings  of  fact  or  decision,  or  both,  and 
shall  file  with  the  court  any  such  modifica- 
tion, supplementation,  affirmation,  or  rever- 
sal of  the  findings  of  fact  or  decision  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  certified 
copies  of  any  additional  records  and  evi- 
dence upon  which  such  modification,  sup- 
plemenUtion,  affirmation,  or  reversal  was 
based.  Any  such  modification,  supplementa- 
tion, affirmation,  or  reversal  of  the  findings 
of  fact  or  decision  shall  be  reviewable  by  the 
court  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
4026  of  this  title. 
"9  4028.  Survival  of  action* 

"Any  action  brought  under  section  4025  of 
this  title  shall  survive  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Administrator  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 
"9  4029.  Appellate  review 

"The  decisions  of  a  district  court  pursuant 
to  this  chapter  shaU  be  subject  to  appeUate 
review  by  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
same  manner  as  judgments  In  other  civil  ac- 
tions.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  4001  the  following  new  Item: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  Item  (added  by  sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  this  Act)  relating  to  section 
4011  the  following  new  Items: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

•4026.  Right  of  review;  commencement  of 

action. 
"4026.  Scope  of  review. 

"4027.  Remands. 

"4028.  Survival  of  actions. 

•4029.  Appellate  review.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  1346(d)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof    ", 


except  as  provided  in  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  38"". 

TITLE  rV -ATTORNEYS'  PEES 

Sec.  401.  Section  3404  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
claimant  to  attorneys  for  representation 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  a  claim  for  benefits  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, but  in  no  event  shall  such  attorneys' 
fees  exceed— 

"(1)  for  any  claim  resolved  prior  to  or  at 
the  time  that  a  final  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  first  rendered,  $10;  or 

"(2)  for  any  claim  resolved  after  such 
time— 

"(A)  If  the  claimant  and  an  attorney  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  which  no 
fee  is  payable  to  such  attorney  unless  the 
claim  is  resolved  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
the  claimant,  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  any  past-due  benefits  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  claim;  or 

"(B)  If  the  claimant  and  an  attorney  have 
not  entered  Into  such  an  agreement,  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  fee  agreed  upon  by  the  claimant 
and  the  attorney;  or 

"(11)  $500,  or  such  greater  amoimt  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
based  on  changed  national  economic  condi- 
tions subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  except  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  in  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion, determine  and  approve  a  fee  in  excess 
of  $500,  or  such  greater  amount  if  so  speci- 
fied, in  an  individual  case  involving  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  warranting  a  higher 
fee. 

"(dKl)  If ,  in  an  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4025  of  this  title,  the  matter  is  resolved 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  a  claimant  who 
was  represented  by  an  attorney,  the  court 
shall  determine  and  allow  a  reasonable  fee 
for  such  representation  to  be  paid  to  the  at- 
torney by  the  claimant.  When  the  claimant 
and  an  attorney  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  amount  of  the  fee 
payable  to  such  attorney  is  to  be  paid  from 
any  past-due  benefits  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  claim  and  the  amount  of  the  fee  is 
contingent  on  whether  or  not  the  matter  is 
resolved  In  a  manner  favorable  to  the  claim- 
ant, the  fee  so  determined  and  allowed  shall 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  any  past-due  benefits  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  claim. 

"(2)  If,  In  an  action  brought  under  section 
4025  of  this  title,  the  matter  is  not  resolved 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  claimant,  the 
court,  taking  into  consideration  the  likeli- 
hood at  the  time  such  action  was  filed  that 
the  claimant  would  prevail,  may  determine 
and  allow  a  reasonable  fee  not  in  excess  of 
$750  to  be  paid  to  the  attorney  by  the  claim- 
ant for  the  representation  of  such  claimant. 
"(e)  To  the  extent  that  past-due  benefits 
are  awarded  in  proceedings  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  court,  the  Administrator 
shall  direct  that  payment  of  any  attorneys' 
fee  that  has  been  determined  and  allowed 
under  this  section  t>e  made  out  of  such  past- 
due  benefits,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Ad- 
ministrator withhold  for  the  purpose  of 
such  payment  any  portion  of  benefits  pay- 
able for  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  Administrator  or 
court  making  such  award. 
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"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  cases  involving  claims  for  ben- 
efits under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  not  apply  in  cases  in  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  the  plaintiff  or 
in  which  other  attorneys'  fee  statutes  are 
applicable. 
"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  terms  'final  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator' and  claim  for  benefits'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  provided  for  such 
terms,  respectively,  in  section  4025  (a)  of 
this  title:  and 

"(2)  claims  shall  be  considered  as  resolved 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  claimant  when 
all  or  any  part  of  the  relief  sought  is  grant- 
ed. 

"(h)  In  an  action  brought  under  section 
4025  of  this  title,  the  court  may  award  to  a 
prevailing  party,  other  than  the  Administra- 
tor, reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  2412  of  title  28.  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
repeal  of  such  subsection  (as  provided  in 
section  204(c)  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  (Public  Law  96-481:  94  Stat.  2329:  28 
U.S.C.  2412  note)). ". 
Sec.  402.  Section  3405  is  amended— 
(1)  by  strilting  out  "or  "  after  'title. ":  and 
<2)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  claimant  or  beneficiary, 
or  (3)  with  intent  to  defraud,  in  any  manner 
willfully  and  knowingly  deceives,  misleads, 
or  threatens  a  claimant  or  beneficiary  or 
prospective  claimant  or  beneficiary  under 
this  title  with  reference  to  any  matter  cov- 
ered by  this  title". 

TITLE  V-EFPECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  501.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  A  civil  action  authorized  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  71  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  302(a)  of 
this  Act)  may  be  Instituted  to  review  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  of  the  Veterans'  Appeals 
rendered  on  or  after  April  1.  1985. 

S.    367:    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    ADJTn)ICA- 
TION  PROCEDtmE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  in  introducing  S.  367.  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Administration  Ad- 
judication Procedure  and  Judicial 
Review  Act.  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  we  are  joined  by  24  original  co- 
sponsors,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Mdrkowski,  the  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  my  good  friends  and  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Senators  Matsunaga.  DeCon- 
ciwi,  Mitchell,  Stafford,  and  Spec- 
ter. Five  of  the  cosponsors  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  Mr.  Biden,  and 
three  members,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Specter,  who 
serve  on  both  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Judiciary  Committees.  The  broad 
bipartisan  support  demonstrated  by 
this  array  of  cosponsors  is  a  strong  in- 


dication of  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

PTTRPOSB  or  THE  BILL 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
to  ensure  that  veterans  and  other 
claimants  before  the  VA  receive  all 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
imder  law  by  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  for  judicial  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  denying  claims  for  bene- 
fits, by  codifying  certain  Internal  pro- 
cedures of  the  VA  relating  to  the  adju- 
dication of  benefit  claims,  by  requiring 
that  VA  rulemaking  processes  comply 
with  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  notice  and 
comment,  and  by  allowing  claimants 
to  pay  attorneys  reasonable  fees  for 
representation  before  the  VA  after  a 
decision  by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals and  for  representation  In  judicial 
proceedings.  My  June  15,  1983,  floor 
statement  upon  Senate  passage  of  S. 
636  discusses  the  bill's  provisions  in 
detail— S8488  of  the  dally  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  is  substantially 
identical  to  S.  636,  as  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
18.  1983.  and  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
H.R.  2936  on  June  15.  1983.  in  aU  re- 
spects except  one,  the  absence  of  pro- 
visions that  had  been  included  in  title 
I  of  S.  636  dealing  with  the  size  and 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals,  an  issue  that  was  resolved  in 
Public  Law  98-223. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  provide 
for  judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  claims  for 
benefits  has  been  through  an  ex- 
tended i>eriod  of  development  in  the 
Senate— beginning  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  first  Introduced  such  legis- 
lation. During  this  period,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  held 
nine  hearings  on  judicial  review  legis- 
lation, and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  one  such  hearing.  Judicial 
review  legislation  has  been  before 
both  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  three 
times  voting  to  report  such  legislation, 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  twice, 
after  referral  of  the  reported  bill  for  a 
period  of  time,  taking  no  action  to 
amend  the  reported  measures  before 
being  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration. The  measures  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees— S.  330 
in  the  96th  Congress,  S.  349  in  the 
97th  Congress,  and  S.  636  In  the  last 
Congress— were  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  dissent. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  to  which  the  meas- 
ures were  referred  in  the  other  body, 
has  taken  no  action  on  any  of  the 
measures.  Nevertheless,  I  continue  to 
hope  that,  should  the  Senate  again 


pass  Judicial  review  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
other  body  will  work  with  us  to  devel- 
op a  consensual  approach  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
strong  reasons  supporting  the  enact- 
ment of  judicial  review  legislation,  and 
I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  them 
briefly  at  this  time. 

FAIRlfESS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  CLAIMANTS 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  judicial 
review  is  needed  is  to  help  ensure  fair- 
ness to  individual  claimants  before  the 
VA.  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  mean  to 
indicate  a  belief  that  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals— the  final  adjudicative 
body  within  the  VA— in  any  way  in- 
tends to  deny  to  veterans  such  fairness 
or  that,  despite  the  Board's  best  ef- 
forts, there  is  a  routine  denial  of  fair- 
ness. To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  are  fair- 
minded,  conscientious  individuals  who 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  an  evenhanded 
fashion  and  that,  by  and  large,  most 
claimants  Ijefore  the  VA  are  treated 
fairly.  However,  I  do  know  that  the 
present  system,  which  results  in  final, 
unappealable  decisions  by  the  Board, 
together  with  the  statutory  limit  of 
$10  on  the  amount  a  claimant  before 
the  VA  can  pay  an  attorney  for  repre- 
sentation, leaves  many  disappointed 
claimants  believing  that  they  have 
been  denied  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  claims  and  that,  as  vet- 
erans, they  are  denied  important 
rights  that  citizens  have  in  dealing 
with  virtually  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  this  perception  of  a 
denial  of  justice.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
very  real  chance  that  actual  injustices 
do  occur  under  the  current  system,  a 
problem  that  opportunity  for  judicial 
review  would  substantially  ameliorate. 
Although  I  know  that  the  VA  claims 
adjudication  system  is  set  up  to  be 
supportive  of  the  veteran— as  it  should 
be— the  VA  Is  a  very  large  and  com- 
plex Federal  agency,  and  imfair  re- 
sults do  occur.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned that  the  tremendous  volume  of 
claims  handled  by  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  provides  a  significant  op- 
portunity for  some  injustices  to  occur. 
On  the  basis  of  current  trends,  the 
number  of  claims  handled  by  the 
Board  will  continue  to  increase,  there- 
by increasing  the  possibility  of  unin- 
tended unfair  results. 

REVIEW  OF  QUESTIONABLE  AGENCY  POLICIES 

Mr.  President,  another  principal 
reason  for  judicial  review  legislation  Is 
the  need  to  establish  a  basis  for  the 
review  of  questionable  agency  actions 
restricting,  withholding,  or  withdraw- 
ing VA  benefits— actions  that  can  be 
expected  to  increase  in  frequency  as 
there  is  greater  pressure  within  the 
executive  branch  for  the  VA  to  act 


unilaterally  to  achieve  cost  savings  in 
current  programs.  There  have  been 
numerous  examples  of  such  actions  in 
recent  years— such  as  efforts  by  the 
VA  to  collect  for  the  cost  of  health 
care  provided  to  veterans  who  happen 
to  be  VA  employees;  attempts  by  the 
agency,  at  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  restrict 
beneficiary  travel  reimbursement  for 
eligible  veterans:  allegations  that  some 
VA  stations  are  applying  very  strin- 
gent standards  in  cases  in  which  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  seeking  to  be  grant- 
ed service  connection  for  post  trau- 
matic stress  disorder;  and  the  VA's 
drawing  overly  restrictive  regulations 
to  implement  the  targeted  GI  bill  de- 
limiting-date  extension  enacted  in 
Public  Law  97-72  as  well  as  the  radi- 
ation-exposure health-care  eligibility 
enacted  in  that  same  public  law. 

In  each  of  these  cases  and  in  other 
similar  cases,  the  lack  of  access  to 
court  review  has  serious  implications. 
Although  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  both  Houses  do  their 
utmost  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
VA.  the  limited  resources  of  the  com- 
mittee do  not  allow  for  thorough 
review  of  and  congressional  action  to 
resolve  satisfactorily  all  of  the  issues 
arising  in  such  a  large  and  complex 
agency.  In  addition.  I  do  not  believe 
that  aggrieved  veterans  should  have  to 
be  dependent  for  relief  on  congression- 
al committee  processes  which,  for  all 
their  virtues,  cannot  be  fairly  said  to 
be  designed  to  achieve  or  to  be  capable 
of  achieving  systematically  the  even- 
handed  dispensation  of  justice.  Also, 
although  the  results  of  committee 
oversight  are  often  salutary  in  terms 
of  bringing  about— either  through  leg- 
islation or  administrative  action  under 
pressure,  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter 
two  examples  I  just  cited— reversals  of 
agency  action,  there  is  usually  a  long 
delay  in  having  the  correction  made. 
In  contrast,  injunctive  relief  for  irrep- 
arable injury  can  be  a  very  speedy 
remedy. 

By  way  of  a  current  example  of  this 
type  of  situation,  apparently  there  is. 
at  present,  a  plan  being  developed 
within  the  administration  which 
would  establish  a  "means  test"  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  VA  health 
care— ostensibly  pursuant  to  authority 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  1980— in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  care  to  veterans 
with  incomes  above  specified  levels  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are,  in  fact, 
able  to  defray  the  costs  of  their  care. 
If  the  plan  is  implemented  in  this  way. 
many  veterans  who  Congress  intended 
to  be  eligible  for  care  on  the  basis  of 
actual  inability  to  defray  the  costs  of 
their  care  will  be  denied  such  care,  and 
this  would  be  just  the  latest  example 
of  a  questionable  agency  action  affect- 
ing veterans  which  an  individual  veter- 
an should  have  the  right  to  have  adju- 
dicated by  a  tribunal  outside  of  the 
VA. 


If  the  veterans  affected  by  various 
VA  actions  had  access  to  court  to  chal- 
lenge those  actions,  the  individuals 
most  directly  affected  by  these  actions 
would  be  guaranteed  the  opportimity 
to  be  heard  by  an  entity  outside  of  the 
VA  and  to  obtain  urgent  and  timely 
relief  In  certain  cases.  In  a  similar  way. 
the  VA's  handling  of  claims  based  on 
exposure  to  agent  orange  or  to  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  would  benefit  from  outside 
review  by  allowing  those  who  believe 
they  have  been  harmed  to  have  their 
claims  tested  in  an  independent  forum. 

Mr.  President,  In  making  this  point, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  VA  is  wrong  on  all  or 
any  of  these  issues.  Rather.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  outside  review  by  the  in- 
dependent branch  of  Government  es- 
tablished in  our  constitutional  frame- 
work with  the  special  responsibility  of 
determining  whether  governmental 
action  is  legal  and  whether  it  is  funda- 
mentally fair  would  benefit  all  parties 
involved.  The  VA  would  have  its  proc- 
esses subjected  to  appropriate  scrutiny 
and.  to  the  extent  the  agency's  actions 
were  upheld,  would  be  vindicated. 
Likewise,  to  the  extent  the  agency's 
actions  were  held  unlawful  or  funda- 
mentally unfair,  steps  could  be  taken 
to  improve  the  process  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  agency  is  fulfilling  its  mission 
to  serve  veterans  in  the  best  possible 
fashion.  I  am  concerned  that  agency 
action  that  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  outside  scrutiny  may  fail  to  address 
fully  the  legitimate  needs  of  those  the 
agency  exists  to  serve,  and  I  believe 
that  providing  for  judicial  review 
would  basically  correct  this  shortcom- 
ing. 

REVIEW  BY  AN  INDEPENDENT  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
reason  in  support  of  judicial  review  is 
related  to  the  status  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals.  Fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  due  process,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  require  an  independ- 
ent review  of  administrative  action  af- 
fecting individuals'  liberty  or  property 
interests.  Although  there  are  earlier 
court  decisions  suggesting  that  veter- 
ans' benefits  are  gratuities  and  not 
worthy  of  general  due  process  protec- 
tions, such  a  viewpoint  is  no  longer 
valid,  either  philosophically— veterans' 
benefits  are  earned  by  service  in  the 
military— or  legally  In  light  of  a 
number  of  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  last  decade 
holding  that  various  statutory  govern- 
mental benefits  are  legal  entitlements 
and.  thus,  protected  property  interests 
of  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
review  by  the  Board  provides  the  re- 
quired independent  action  required  by 
due  process.  Although  the  Board  is 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  it 
is  far  too  bound  up  with  the  agency,  in 
many  informal  ways,  to  be  truly  inde- 


pendent and,  more  importantly,  its  in- 
dependence is  restricted  by  law.  Under 
section  4004(c)  of  title  38.  the  Board  is 
"bound  in  its  decisions  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
instructions  of  the  Administrator,  and 
the  precedent  opinions  of  the  chief 
law  officer."  Although  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  Integrity  of  both  the  in- 
cumbent Administrator  and  the  acting 
general  counsel,  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  potential  for  them— and 
future  Incumbents  in  those  offices — to 
restrict  the  decisionmaking  authority 
of  the  Board  significantly  restricts 
that  body's  Independence. 

CLARIFY  THE  STATE  OF  THE  LAW 

A  final  purpose  of  judicial  review 
legislation  is  to  help  clarify  the  state 
of  the  law  on  the  scope  of  the  current 
law  provision  that  bars  judicial  review, 
section  211(a)  of  title  38.  At  present, 
there  are  some  Important  differences 
between  the  various  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peals regardtog  the  sweep  of  this  pro- 
hibition, and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
VA  contributes  to  this  confusion  by 
raising  the  211(a)  bar  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  appropriate.  Thus,  the  circuit 
where  a  veteran  seeks  to  bring  an 
action  may  well  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  case— a  result  that  should 
be  avoided. 

Some  courts  have  held,  correctly  I 
believe,  that  the  211(a)  bar  applies 
only  to  claims  for  benefits  by  individ- 
ual veterans,  while  other  courts  have 
let  the  bar  preclude  suits  Involving 
other  than  Individual  benefit  deci- 
sions. 

£>esplte  the  agency's  acknowledge- 
ment. In  testimony  before  our  conunlt- 
tee  in  1983,  that  some  courts  of  ap- 
peals clearly  have  allowed  veterans  to 
bring  actions  challenging  VA  regula- 
tions on  other  than  constitutional 
grounds,  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
behalf  of  the  VA,  continues  to  raise 
the  section  211(a)  statutory  bar  to  ju- 
dicial review  in  VA  cases  that  do  not 
Involve  Individual  claims  for  benefits. 

SCOPE  OF  REVIEW 

The  last  matter  that  I  want  to  touch 
on  Involves  the  appropriate  scope  of 
review  that  a  court  would  apply  in  the 
review  of  a  VA  fact  decision.  This  issue 
has  been  a  matter  of  long  and  involved 
discussion  in  our  committee  over  the 
years,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  over 
all  that  backgroimd.  Rather,  the  one 
point  I  want  to  stress  on  this  Issue 
today  Is  my  belief  that  it  is  vital  that 
whatever  scope  of  review  Is  chosen 
must  provide  some  basis  for  court 
review  of  questions  of  fact.  The  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1981  and  1983 
each  included  a  very  narrow  scope  of 
review  of  factual  issues.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  contains  that 
same  provision.  Providing  only  a  very 
narrow  basis  on  which  a  court  could 
reviev;  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  on  a  question  of  fact  re- 
affirms the  Board's  role  as  the  expert 
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final  arbiter  of  such  questions.  Howev- 
er, by  refusing  to  limit  the  review  to 
questions  of  law  only  and  thus  pre- 
clude all  review  of  questions  of  fact— 
an  approach  that  some  have  advocat- 
ed—this legislation  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  truly  egregious  deci- 
sions on  fact  questions.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  such  decisions  are  rare.  I  do 
not  believe  that  total  preclusion  of 
review  of  facts  would  be  appropriate 
or  productive.  Indeed.  I  believe  that 
the  very  existence  of  even  a  narrow 
window  of  review  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  almost  all  such 
outrageous  decisions  from  ever  being 
made  in  the  first  instance. 

FXnfOAMKIfTAL  FAIIUtXSS  rOR  VKTKRANS 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  answer  a 
question  I  am  sometimes  asked  in  view 
of  our  lack  of  success  to  date  in  get- 
ting Judicial  review  legislation  consid- 
ered in  the  other  body.  The  question  is 
usually  posed  along  the  following 
lines:  "What  is  so  wrong  about  the 
present  system  for  adjudicating  VA 
claims  that  you  persist  in  pursuing 
this  legislation?"  Although  I  am  fully 
able  to  respond  to  the  issue  when  it  is 
posed  in  this  way— as  I  did  briefly  ear- 
lier in  my  statement— I  do  not  believe 
finding  fault  with  the  current  system 
is  a  necessary  step  in  making  the  case 
for  judicial  review.  Rather,  I  believe 
the  appropriate  first  question  is 
whether  there  is  any  continuing 
reason— putting  to  one  side  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  ever  was  a  valid 
reason— for  denying  veterans  the  same 
right  of  access  to  court  review  of  VA 
benefits  decisions  that  is  available  in 
the  case  of  virtually  every  other  Fed- 
eral benefit.  Although  there  are  some 
restrictions  in  current  law  on  access  to 
judicial  review  of  some  Federal  agency 
actions,  only  one  area.  Federal  em- 
ployee workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits, is  at  all  analogous  to  VA  benefits. 

When  the  issue  is  posed  this  way- 
why  should  veterans  be  denied  rights 
available  to  others  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Federal  Government?  I  have 
never  heard  a  satisfactory  answer  Jus- 
tifying maintaining  the  current-law 
preclusion.  I  realize  that  concerns 
have  been  expressed  that  judicial 
review  would  have  an  undue  impact  on 
the  agency's  current  claims  adjudica- 
tion processes.  I  have  also  heard  con- 
cerns tha\  providing  for  judicial  review 
would  make  the  VA  claims  process 
more  adversarial,  would  create  unnec- 
essary delay,  and  would  cost  veterans 
money  in  the  form  of  attorneys'  fees. 
Although  I  fully  recognize  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  concerns,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  well  founded.  Briefly, 
here  is  why. 

RESPONSES  TO  ARCaifKHTS  ABOCT  JTn>ICIAL 
REVirW 

As  to  the  possibility  that  providing 
for  judicial  review  could  have  an  unto- 
ward effect  on  the  current  VA  system, 
the  legislation  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  Senate  over  the  years  con- 


tains numerous  provisions  that  have 
been  designed  expressly  to  avoid  that 
result.  These  provisions  would  ensure 
that,  to  the  ejctept  feasible,  the  VA's 
current,  desirstHe  adjudiciation  prac- 
tices and  procedures  would  be  protect- 
ed by  providing  a  statutory  basis  for 
them.  In  this  way,  not  only  would  cur- 
rent processes  be  protected  in  the 
event  of  Judicial  review,  but  they 
would  actually  be  strengthened  by 
being  set  out  in  law  rather  than  being 
based  on  regulations  or,  in  some  cases, 
on  no  more  than  informal  past  prac- 
tice. 

With  reference  to  the  concerns 
about  judicial  review  causing  undue 
delay  or  about  it  somehow  making  the 
veteran  and  the  agency  adversaries,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  under 
this  legislation.  Judicial  review  would 
be  available  only  after  a  veteran's 
claim  has  been  turned  down  by  the  re- 
gional office,  and,  on  appeal,  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  At  that 
point,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  provid- 
ing for  judicial  review  could  create  any 
delay.  The  VA  proceedings  would  have 
run  their  normal  course.  A  process  no 
longer  going  anywhere  can't  be  de- 
layed. Moreover,  once  the  claim  is  fi- 
nally denied,  a  dispute  clearly  exists.  A 
veteran  whose  claim  has  been  finally 
denied  by  the  VA's  highest  appeal  tri- 
bunal would  not  become  an  adversary 
of  the  VA  by  virtue  of  having  court 
review  available.  Courts  don't  create 
adversarial  situations;  they  resolve 
them. 

Regarding  attorneys'  fees,  to  me  it's 
almost  incomprehensible  that  the  cur- 
rent law  limit  of  $10  on  the  amount 
that  an  attorney  can  be  paid  has  sur- 
vived to  this  time.  Whatever  behavior 
characterized  the  legal  profession  at 
the  time  the  original  limitation  was 
enacted  following  the  Civil  War.  it  is 
no  longer  credible  to  insist  that  attor- 
neys would  prey  on  innocent  veterans. 
I  also  am  unable  to  accept  the  view 
that  veterans,  as  a  class,  are  so  unable 
to  protect  themselves  that  there  needs 
to  be  a  barrier  erected  in  law  between 
them  and  attorneys.  Let  me  be  clear- 1 
do  not  believe  that  most  veterans  with 
claims  before  the  VA  should  be  ad- 
vised to  seek  the  assistance  of  an  at- 
torney. Certainly,  my  first  advice  to  a 
veteran  with  such  a  claim  is  to  contact 
a  veterans'  service  officer.  But  the  ex- 
istence of  that  superb  resource  is  not  a 
reason  for  totally  precluding  a  veteran 
from  seeking  to  obtain  the  services  of 
an  attorney  if  the  veteran  wishes  to  do 
so. 

On  this  point.  I  stress  again  that 
this  legislation  would  not  lift  the  $10 
limit  in  a  particular  case  until  after 
the  veteran  has  received  an  initial 
BVA  decision.  Thus,  this  legislation 
contemplates  that  the  current  practice 
of  veterans  being  assisted  by  skilled 
veterans'  service  officers  throughout 
the  VA  and  BVA  administrative  proc- 


ess would  continue  to  operate  exactly 
as  it  does  now. 

I  want  to  address  one  final  argument 
that  is  sometimes  raised  as  a  reason 
for  continuing  the  bar  to  judicial 
review— the  impact  of  a  new  class  of 
claimants  on  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Without  detailing  the  various  conten- 
tions on  this  point— and  there  have 
been  widely  differing  views  on  this 
issue  expressed  before  our  committee 
over  the  years— I  do  not  understand 
why  veterans  and  others  with  claims 
before  the  VA  should  continue  to  be 
discriminated  against  and  denied  im- 
portant rights  because  treating  them 
fairly  might  enlarge  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  court  system.  If  the  Feder- 
al court  system  Is  overburdened,  the 
Congress  should  address  that  problem 
on  an  equitable  basis  by  expanding 
available  resources  or  limiting  success 
to  court  on  some  basis  that  applies  to 
all  citizens.  It  is  blatantly  unfair  and 
arbitrary  to  deal  with  perceived  prob- 
lems in  the  courts  by  singling  out  ve- 
temas  for  exclusion  with  respect  to* 
benefits  earned  by  service  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

In  any  event,  in  my  view,  after  a 
shakedown  period  in  which  the  narrow 
scope  of  fact-review  had  resulted  in 
summary  judgments  against  plaintiffs 
with  poor  cases  and  after  the  BVA  had 
become  accustomed  to  being  subject  to 
outside  review  and  had  adjusted  its  de- 
cisionmaking and  decisionwriting  ac- 
tivities accordingly,  I  do  not  believe 
the  amount  of  litigation  would  be  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. , 

In  summary,  it  is  for  one  reason— to 
provide  access  to  Justice  for  veterans 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  fairness— 
that  I  continue  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

COST  CSnitATB 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  636  was 
before  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  its  first-year  costs— not  in- 
cluding costs  attributable  to  changes 
in  the  size  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  made  by  Public  Law  98-223— 
would  be  $1.7  million  and  the  cost  for 
the  first  5  years  would  be  $26.5  mil- 
lion. Although  that  estimate  has  not 
yet  been  updated.  I  see  no  reason  for 
any  change  except  for  the  effects  of 
inflation.  Thus,  the  final  cost  of  this 
measure  would  be.  I  believe,  a  very 
modest  cost  to  pay  to  ensure  that  vet- 
erans, their  survivors,  and  other  claim- 
ants before  the  VA  are  given  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  have  their  claims 
for  statutory  benefits  reviewed  and 
evaluated. 

CONCLnSION 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  our  new  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  chairman,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  and  with  Senator  Hart,  Sena- 
tor Simpson,  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  measure,  and  all  of  my  colleagues 


on  this  important  legislation  in  the 
months  ahead. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  include  in  the 
President's  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  statement  of  the  interest 
which  accrues  for  each  fiscal  year  on 
outstanding  zero-coupon  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ZERO-COUPON  BONDS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  6  months  ago,  I  read  a  dis- 
turbing article  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  recommended  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  issue  zero-coupon  bonds 
[ZCB's]  and  thus  defer  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt.  By  the  use 
of  ZCB's,  the  Federal  Government 
would  borrow  money  and  pay  no 
annual  interest  on  the  bonds  until  the 
bond  matures  at  which  time  the  accu- 
mulated interest  and  principle  would 
be  due  and  payable. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  we  are  mortag- 
ing  our  future  by  borrowing  large 
sums  of  money  to  finance  the  deficit 
and  leaving  the  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  next  generation— our  chil- 
dren. With  the  use  of  ZCB's  as  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  Times,  not 
only  would  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loans  be  repaid  by  our  children, 
but  all  the  interest  on  the  principal  of 
the  loans  would  also  be  shifted  to  our 
children.  The  size  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  the  Congress 
and  this  Nation.  However,  we  should 
not  and  we  cannot  impose  unreason- 
able burdens  on  the  next  generation 
for  our  irresponsible  deficit  spending 

In  order  to  better  understand  ZCB's, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  my  letter 
that  was  published  September  3,  1984, 
in  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  and  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  take  a 
minute  to  read  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  issuance  of  a  ZCB  would 
tend  to  establish  a  floor  on  interest 
rates,  particularly  where  the  underly- 
ing obligation  has  a  long  maturity.  In 
addition,  I  am  concerned  about  the  un- 
certainty under  existing  governments 
accounting  procedures  as  to  whether 
the  interest  accrued  on  zero-coupon 
obligations  would  be  properly  reflect- 
ed in  the  annual  interest  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Last  fall,  in  a  meeting  with  my  staff. 
Treasury  officials  assured  us  that  the 
Department  had,  at  that  time,  no 
plans  to  issue  ZCB's.  But  in  case  the 
Treasury  does  decide  to  issue  ZCB's,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  accrued 
interest  on  these  bonds  should  be 
properly  reflected  as  a  separate  item 
in  the  President's  budget  when  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announced  plans  to  make  it 
easier  for  banks  and  securities  dealers 


to  sell  separately  the  interest  pay- 
ments and  principal  of  certain  10-year 
notes  and  30-year  bonds.  This  program 
is  known  as  separate  trading  of  regis- 
tered interest  and  principal  of  securi- 
ties or  "strips."  This  is  not  a  ZCB  since 
Treasury  pays  the  interest  on  a  semi- 
annual basis.  Treasury  officials  have 
again  advised  my  staff  that  Treasury 
has  no  plans  to  issue  ZCB's. 

To  make  certain  that  the  President's 
budget  reflects  the  accrued  interest  on 
a  ZCB  that  might  be  issued  by  the 
Treasury,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  amends  section  1105  of  title  31 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code— relating  to 
various  items  that  must  be  included  In 
the  Presidents  budget— to  require  a 
separate  statement  in  each  budget  set- 
ting forth  the  Interest  that  would 
accrue  on  any  ZCB's.  This  bill  Is  iden- 
tical with  S.  3038  which  I  introduced 
on  September  29,  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Finance, 
Washington,  DC,  August  28,  1984. 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 
The  New  York  Timet, 
NetD  York.  NY. 

To  the  EIditor:  I  am  alarmed  that  the 
New  York  Times  would  so  casually  recom- 
mend abusing  zero-coupon  bonds  (ZCBs)  to 
defer  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  ("Cut  the  Debt  Caused  by  Debt," 
August  IS).  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
seizing  the  wealth  of  the  next  generation 
and.  frankly,  I  can't  think  of  a  better  place 
to  start  than  with  ZCBs. 

Sadly,  zero-coupon  bonds  are  only  the 
latest  and  most  effective  of  a  long  line  of 
popular  schemes  my  generation  has  devised 
to  pass  the  costs  of  our  lifestyles  onto  our 
children,  tfnder  decades  of  bipartisan  lead- 
ership, this  country  has  nm  down  its  infra- 
structure and  passed  regressive  taxes  on 
future  wage-earners  to  fund  bloated  middle- 
class  entitlement  programs:  we  have  stimu- 
lated non-productive  speculation  In  housing 
that  has  made  it  all  but  impossible  for 
today's  young  to  buy  homes. 

Worst  of  all.  we  have  run  up  an  enormous 
national  debt  rather  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  our  federal  programs.  The  sire  of  this 
mortgage  on  our  nation's  future  is  so  stag- 
gering that  the  payments  almost  defy  de- 
scription. 

For  fiscal  year  1985,  for  example.  Con- 
gress will  budget  $67  billion  more  for  inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt  than  we 
did  in  fiscal  1980.  By  fiscal  1989.  continual- 
ly-mounting deficits  could  raise  the  annual 
interest  bUl  to  $219  billion- $40  billion  more 
than  we  currently  pay  for  Social  Security. 

Now.  the  Treasury  has  come  up  with  a 
dangerous  new  gimmick  to  help  my  genera- 
tion avoid  some  of  these  interest  payments 
altogether.  Zero-coupon  bonds  would  permit 
the  government  to  borrow  money  on  Its 
promise  to  repay  the  lender  all  of  the  inter- 
est plus  the  principal.  This  "balloon  pay- 
ment" would  come  at  the  end  of  a  bond's 
life,  instead  of  the  yearly  "coupon"  install- 
ments that  most  bonds  require.  With  ZCBs 
we  could  borrow  $1,000  at  today's  13  percent 
interest  rate  and  not  have  to  make  a  single 
payment  during  the  next  20  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  our  children,  not  we. 
would  come  up  with  $13,300.  It's  a  deal  our 
kids  can't  refuse. 


Borrowing  with  ZCBs  would  not  be  so  rep- 
rehensible if  we  actually  used  the  money  to 
make  productive  investments  in  America's 
future.  But  we  would  not.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  tax  and  spending  policies  over-in- 
dulge the  living  comforts  of  every  interest 
group  and  voting  bloc  that  has  the  power  to 
influence  an  election.  The  natural  outflow 
of  this  process  is  government  that  imposes 
sacrifice  only  on  those  who  are  least  able  to 
resist. 

I  fear  that  history  will  one  day  show  that 
Congress  stopped  representing  the  interest 
of  all  Americans  in  the  mld-20th  Century, 
and  began  kow-towing  to  a  selfish  genera- 
tion of  voters  who  wouldn't  be  taxed  or  part 
with  their  benefits.  Perhaps  it  will  reflect 
that  the  consequence  of  this  short:Sighted- 
ness  was  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  gen- 
erations. For  when  our  children  compre- 
hend the  legacy  of  encumbrance  we  have 
provided  them,  they  wUl  justifiably  respond 
with  anger  and  indignation. 

I  will  lead  the  fight  in  Congress  to  see 
that  the  Treasury  cannot  use  zero-coupon 
bonds  to  rip  off  our  young.  Yet,  this  is  only 
the  first  of  many  steps  Congress  must  take 
if  it  is  to  again  represent  the  long-term  na- 
tional interest.  American  is  at  a  crossroads. 
We  can  either  rediscover  the  nobility  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  plague  our  children  with  the  ig- 
noble consequences  of  our  own  shortsight- 
edness and  greed. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Ditrenberger. 

U.S.  Senator. 

S.  368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(26)  a  separate  statement  estimating  the 
total  interest  which  would  accrue  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted on  all  outstanding  obligations  issued  on 
a  discount  basis  under  sections  3102 
through  3104  of  this  title  if  such  obligations 
had  been  issued  on  an  interest-bearing 
basis." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  369.  A  bill  to  permit  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  limited  nimiber  of  aliens  in 
the  RegiQar  Army  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Commission  on  Armed 
Services. 

PERMITTING  LIMITED  NUMBERS  OF  AUENS  TO 
ENLIST  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OP  THE  UNllBU 
STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  temporary  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  enlist  certain 
aliens  into  the  Regular  Army.  The  au- 
thority this  bill  would  grant  is  limited 
to  aliens  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  35,  and  who  have  no  depend- 
ents. Additionally,  the  authority 
granted  would  terminate  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  unless  extended  further 
through  enactment  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  been 
granted  similar  authority  by  Congress 
on  previous  occasions.  When  Eastern 
Europe  fell  to  Soviet  dominance  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  many  freedom- 
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loving  Eastern  Europeans  fled  their 
native  lands  to  avoid  Communist  op- 
pression. It  became  apparent  to  Con- 
gress that  many  of  these  refugees, 
with  their  linguistic  and  other  skills, 
could  perform  a  valuable  service  and 
bring  knowledge  to  our  military  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  Congress  amended  the 
law  limiting  enlistment  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens, in  order  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  enlist  these  refugees. 
Commonly  known  as  the  "Lodge  Act," 
the  legislation  initially  limited  the 
alien  enlistment  authority  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  a  3-year 
period.  However,  it  was  subsequently 
twice  extended  by  Congress.  The 
Lodge  Act  also  provided  a  mechanism 
whereby  enlisted  aliens,  who  rendered 
military  service  to  this  country  could 
obtain,  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
manent residence  status  in  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  also  provide  such  a 
mechanism.  Under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  an  alien  enlisted  pursuant  to 
the  measure  who; 

First,  subsequently  enters  the 
United  States  (or  smy  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States)  pursuant 
to  military  orders; 

Second,  is  otherwise  qualified  for 
citizenship; 

Third,  has  completed  5  or  more 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  Regular 
Army;  and 

Fourth,  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom;  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
within  the  meaning  of  section  316(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1427(a)). 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
not  swing  wide  the  doors  of  the  Army 
to  aliens  desirous  of  coming  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  limi- 
tations I  have  already  mentioned,  not 
more  than  2,500  aliens  would  be  al- 
lowed to  enlist  under  this  authority. 
F\irthermore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  would  be  authorized,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
issue  regulations  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  alien  enlistments  and  reenlist- 
ments. 

Today,  the  continual  efforts  of  Com- 
munist countries  to  expand  their 
spheres  of  influence  and  subjugate 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  have  forced 
many  individuals  from  their  home- 
lands. The  experience  knowledge, 
abilities,  and  strong  anti-Communist 
beliefs  of  these  refugees  make  many  of 
them  weU  suited  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lodge  Act  result- 
ed in  the  enlistment  of  aliens  who 
proved  to  be  dedicated  individuals 
loyal  to  this  country.  In  fact,  there  are 
service  members  in  the  Army  today 
who  enlisted  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act.  I  believe  the  rationale  for  en- 
actment of  the  Lodge  Act  over  three 


decades  ago  is  just  as  sound  today,  as  I 
introduce  this  similar  bill,  and  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  its  swift  consideration  and 
passage. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  make  available  sup- 
plemental assistance  for  famine  relief 
and  recovery  in  Africa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

ATRICAH  FAMIlfS  RXLIET  AHD  RKCOVKRY  ACT  Ot 
19IB 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  understandably  puzzled 
by  the  twin  specters  of  huge  piles  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  stark  tragedy  of  starvation  in 
Ethiopia.  Yesterday  I  held  a  public 
meeting  on  the  farm  credit  crisis  now 
facing  rural  America.  Unless  immedi- 
ate action  is  undertaken  now,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  those  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  have  produced  the 
agricultural  bounty  will  be  driven  out 
of  business.  One  of  the  themes  that 
came  throughout  the  meeting,  howev- 
er, is  that  credit  is  only  a  short-term 
solution.  In  the  long  term,  farmers 
and  ranchers  need  adequate  prices  for 
their  product  to  survive.  The  adminis- 
tration spends  time  talking  about  a 
"market  oriented"  farm  policy  without 
talking  about  how  best  to  develop 
those  markets. 

It  is  rare  in  public  policy  develop- 
ment that  one  has  the  chance  to  enter 
a  proposal  that  is  good  for  America, 
good  for  the  world,  and  is  simply  the 
right  thing  to  do.  The  African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985  that  I 
am  introducing  along  with  Senators 
Sarbanes.  Simon.  Kennedy.  Moyni- 
han. Pryor.  and  Levin  is  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  dra- 
matic picture  of  starvation  in  Ethiopia 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public.  However,  this  sit- 
uation has  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  and  affects  many  other  coun- 
tries In  Africa  as  well.  In  fact,  reliable 
figures  add  up  to  as  many  as  50-mil- 
llon  people  in  27  countries  who  face 
the  effects  of  serious  famine  without 
expanded  American  and  international 
relief  assistance. 

Over  the  past  2  months  the  adminis- 
tration has  reacted  commendably  in 
committing  supplemental  food  aid.  As 
recently  as  January  3.  the  President 
issued  a  major  statement  on  African 
hunger  relief.  In  that  statement  he 
pointed  out  that  much  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  suffers  Increasingly  from  severe 
hunger,  malnutrition,  and  starvation, 
and  that  a  timely  American  response 
can  save  many  lives. 

The  time  is  now.  By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary the  current  pipeline  of  food  aid 
will  dry  up  without  additional  funding. 


This  legislation  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  funds  for  the  Food  for 
Peace  Title  II  Program,  as  well  as  di- 
recting use  of  surplus  commodities 
under  section  416  of  the  Agriculture 
Act.  As  the  world's  largest  food  sur- 
plus producer,  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  provided  at  least  half  of 
the  international  food  assistance  in 
emergencies. 

Not  only  should  those  piles  of  com- 
modities be  used  to  feed  people,  but 
also  history  has  shown  that  whenever 
America  has  assisted  with  meeting  the 
food  needs  around  the  world,  we  have 
also  developed  markets  for  agricultur- 
al products  when  the  economy  of  the 
recipient  country  recovers.  The 
amount  of  surplus  commodities  we 
now  have  is  immense.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  attach  to  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment the  CCC  Commodity  Inventory 
as  of  January  1.  1985. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  started 
looking  at  food  as  something  that  is 
meant  to  feed  people.  Acquiring 
cheese  in  500-pound  barrels  may  make 
sense  if  your  intent  is  simply  to  store 
it  away  until  it  is  unpalatable.  If.  how- 
ever, you  would  like  to  see  people  have 
access  to  that  cheese,  it  should  be  in 
the  form  of  smaller  units.  Not  many 
families  can  use  a  500-pound  barrel. 

In  addition  to  the  food  aid.  the  bill 
will  include  funds  for  nonfood  aid  for 
projects  to  promote  longer  term  recov- 
ery in  the  affected  countries.  This  will 
include  funding  for  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, international  disaster  assist- 
ance, including  emergency  health 
needs,  refugee  assistance,  and  assist- 
ance with  transportation,  storage,  and 
logistical  problems  affecting  regular 
food  aid  programs. 

The  bill  will  also  include  a  modest 
amount  for  improved  planning,  moni- 
toring and  supervision  of  the  food  aid 
to  insure  maximum  utilization  of  the 
American  assistance. 

This  effort  has  the  support  of  every 
major  private  hunger  relief  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  A  similar  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  over  100  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

CCC  COMMODITY  INVENTORY,  JANUARY  1,  1985 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'African  Famine 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I-AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  by  Public  Law 
98-473,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1985  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa— 

(1)  $240,000,000  for  purposes  of  section 
103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(2)  $105,000,000  for  purjKises  of  section 
491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

(3)  $4,000,000  for  purp)Oses  of  section  667 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  and 

(4)  $25,000,000  for  the  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance"  account  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  use  only  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  11  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  201.  The  following  sums  are  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Department  or  AoRictrLTURE 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  Law 
480",  for  agricultural  commodities  supplied 
in  connection  with  dispositions  abroad  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
$610,000,000  of  which  $395,000,000  is  hereby 
appropriated. 

DISPOSITION      OF      additional      AGRICULTURAL 

comiiodities  under  section  4  1 6  op  the  ac- 

ricultural  act  of  1949 

To  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able for  donation  to  African  nations  requir- 
ing emergency  food  assistance,  for  Fiscal 
Year  1985.  not  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  metric  tons  of  agricultural  com- 
modities: Provided,  That  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  metric  tons  of  the  com- 
modities made  available  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  wheat  prod- 
ucts. The  Corporation  shall  pay,  with  re- 
spect to  the  commodities  donated  under  the 
foregoing  sentence,  transporting,  handling, 
and  other  charges,  including  the  cost  of 
overseas  delivery.  Such  donations  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed under  any  other  authority. 


Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

funds  appropriated  to  the  president 

AcENCY  FOR  International  Development 

AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
NXmtlTION,  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Agricul- 
ture, rural  development  and  nutrition.  De- 
velopment Assistance."  $240,000,000.  of 
which— 

(1)  $135,000,000  shall  be  for  Inland  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954 

(2)'  $25,000,000  shaU  be  for  Project  Out- 
reach/Enhancement grants  to  provide  logis- 
tical and  other  program  support  for  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 

(3)  $80,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
covery   projects    to    benefit    the    poorest 
people,  including  projects  such  as  Income- 
generating        agricultural        development 
projects,  health  and  water  projects,  women 
In     development     projects,     forestry     and 
energy  renewal  projects,  and  flood  protec- 
tion and  preservation  projects. 
Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  funds  used 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  used  for 
grants  to  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  to  international  organizations. 
International  Disaster  Assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional Disaster  Assistance".  $105,000,000  of 
which  $40,000,000  shall  be  for  emergency 
health  needs,  including  vaccinations. 
operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development",  $4,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  which  shall  be  used  for 
management   support   activities   associated 
with  the  planning,  monitoring,  and  supervi- 
sion of  emergency  assistance   for  African 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
Department  of  State 
migration  and  refugee  assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance",  $25,000,000,  for  as- 
sisting refugees  and  displaced  persons  In 
Africa.    Not    less    than    $5,000,000    of    this 
amount   shall    be   made   available    to   the 
United     Nations     Development     Program 
Trust  Fund  for  ICARA  II  for  projects  such 
as  those  proposed  at  the  second  Internation- 
al Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refugees  In 
Africa  (ICARA  II)  to  address  the  Immediate 
and  longer-term  development  needs  created 
by  refugees  and  displaced  persons  In  Africa. 
The  remaining  funds  shaU  be  for  emergency 
relief  and  recovery  efforts  In  Africa  by  the 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  for  use  under  the 
"African  Resettlement  Services  and  Facul- 
ties Project"  for  projects  such  as  those  pro- 
posed at  the  second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Assistance  to  Refugees  In  Africa 
(ICARA  II). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  title  for 
"Public  Law  480",  for  "Agriculture,  Rural 
Development  and  Nutrition,  Development 
Assistance"  (other  than  funds  for  rehabUl- 
tation  and  recovery  projects),  and  for 
"International  Disaster  Assistance"  shall  be 
available  only  for  those  countries  In  Africa 
which  suffer  during  calendar  year  1985  from 
exceptional  food  supply  problems  due  to 


drought  and  other  calamities  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  World  Food  Program  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization),  except 
that  funds  appropriated  for  •Public  Law 
480"  may  also  be  used  to  reimburse  those 
ongoing  title  II  programs  from  which  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  were  transferred  in  order  to 
provide  emergency  relief  assistance  In 
Africa. 

In  light  of  the  severity  and  duration  of 
this  emergency,  fiscal  year  1985  funds  may 
be  carried  Into  fiscal  year  1986  and  are  In 
addition  to  funds  appropriated  for  that 
year. 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  title  for  "Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development  and  Nutrition. 
Development  Assistance"  for  rehabilitation 
and  recovery  projects  and  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  title  for  "Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance"  shall  be  available  only  for 
those  countries  in  Africa  which  have  suf- 
fered In  the  last  two  years  from  exceptional 
food  supply  problems  due  to  drought  and 
other  calamities  (as  determined  by  the 
World  Food  Program  and  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization).* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  tragedy  of  human  starvation,  in  a 
world  of  plenty— which  recently 
reached  horrific  dimensions  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  neighboring  African  nations- 
requires  a  response  by  the  United 
States. 

The  continuing  drought  that  has  af- 
flicted eight  African  nations  in  the 
past  decade  has  put  at  risk  an  estimat- 
ed 10  million  human  beings.  Since  Oc- 
tober I.  1984,  the  United  States  has 
shipped  an  estimated  700.000  metric 
tons  of  emergency  food  aid  to  famine- 
stricken  regions  of  Africa.  This  is  a 
good  start,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  African  Famine, 
Relief  and  Recovery  Act  of  1985.  The 
situation  is  critical,  and  the  Congress 
must  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  avoid  any 
worsening  of  an  already  trsigic  situa- 
tion. Human  lives  are  at  stake. 

This  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  will  provide  food  aid,  and  also  will 
provide  nonfood  aid  to  promote  longer 
term  recovery  in  the  affected  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  must  continue 
to  work  for  the  elimination  of  world 
hunger,  both  through  actions  in  the 
Congress  and  through  greater  public 
awareness  of  this  most  persistent  and 
real  problem.* 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  provide  emergency  farm  credit 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  our 
farmers  and  main  street  merchants, 
especially  in  the  midcontinent  region, 
are  undergoing  traumatic  times. 

It  is  no  understatement  to  point  out 
that  it's  a  llfe-or-death  matter  as  rural 
America  struggles  with  the  worst  agri- 
cultural recession  since  the  I930's. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  too  many  in 
pivotal  leadership  positions  here  in 
Washington  are  so  insulated  from  the 
reality  that  is  rural  America  today 
that  they  write  regulations  which 
ignore  the  true  state  of  the  problems. 
If  they  knew— or  would  take  the  time 
and  interest  to  find  out— they  would 
be  less  complacent  in  working  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  beyond 
the  confines  of  Washington.  DC. 

It  is  time  that  the  leadership  here 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this  Nation's 
agricultural  economy  is  in  a  desperate 
state— that  they  start  to  bring  the  for- 
gotten economy  of  rural  America  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  economic 
thinking.  Something  has  to  be  done 
before  it  is  too  late.  Unfortunately,  for 
far  too  many,  it  is  already  too  late. 

If  those  who  write  the  regulations 
would  become  more  aware  of  the 
plight  of  farmers  and  agri-businesses, 
rules  such  as  those  published  last  No- 
vember 30  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  have  been  worded 
differently.  The  regulations  lack  the 
ingredients  of  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  existing  In 
rural  America. 

Words,  not  people  are  the  major  ele- 
ments. Legalities,  not  reality,  prevail. 
It  is  time  we  bring  the  people  aspect 
back  into  government,  into  the  writing 
of  regulations.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  thriist  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

It  puts  compassion  and  understand- 
ing back  into  the  Farmers  Home  loan 
process.  It  recognizes  that  there  are 
human  beings  out  beyond  Washing- 
ton, not  inanimate  objects.  It  recog- 
nizes the  distressed  state  of  the  farm 
economy— not  the  failed  logic  of  bu- 
reaucrats. 

The  Farmers  Home  rules  as  pro- 
posed last  fall  do  not  care  whether 
people  live  or  die,  survive  or  go  broke. 
The  concern  is  what  is  best  for  govern- 
ment—for Washington. 

The  proposed  rules  would  not  recog- 
nize the  distressed  state  of  the  farm 
economy  as  a  circumstance  beyond  a 
borrower's  control  that  could  be  a 
basis  for  loan  deferral  eligibility.  My 
legislation  says  that  the  distressed 
state  of  the  farm  economy  is  justifica- 
tion enough  for  a  borrower  to  obtain  a 
loan  deferral. 

The  proposed  rules  would  eliminate 
current  regulations  which  assure  that 
Farmers  Home  borrowers  receive 
family  living  and  farm  operating  ex- 
penses as  priority  releases  from  farm 
production  income.  My  legislation 
would  change  that.  The  priority  would 
be  to  make  certain  that  whatever  the 
Government  does,  the  farmer  and  his 
or  her  family  will  have  something  to 
eat— to  survive— to  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  importantly,  put  in 
this  year's  crop. 

Main  street  businesses— those  who 
extend  short-term  operating  credit  to 
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farmers— need  all  the  business  they 
can  get  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  person  wrote 
to  me  in  commenting  on  the  proposed 
regulations: 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  on  farm- 
ers and  local  business  coRununitles  can  be 
tracric.  Proud,  hard-working  farm  families 
are  humiliated  because  they  cannot  main- 
tain their  households  or  their  farms  In  a  re- 
sponsible way.  Rural  business  communities 
lose  the  business  they  depend  on  for  surviv- 
al. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will 
return  dignity  to  our  agricultural 
sector.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  legislation  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  Stales  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Assistance  Act  of  1985". 

LOAJf  DKrERRALS  AKD  rORaCLOSUMES 

Sec.  2.  Section  331 A  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UAC. 
1981a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  punx>ses  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'circumstances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(I)  a  reduction  of  the  Income  of  a  bor- 
rower occurring  after  August  4.  1978.  as  a 
result  of— 

"(A)  the  unemplojrment  or  underemploy- 
ment, illness,  or  Injury  of  the  borrower 

"(B)  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  borrower,  or 

"(C)  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster, 
crop  or  livestock  disease,  insect  damage,  or 
adverse  conditions  In  the  farm  economy 
(such  as  high  interest  rates,  declining  farm 
equity,  or  high  cost  of  production  relative  to 
the  market  price  for  farm  products);  and 

"(2)  the  occurrence  of  unplanned,  essen- 
tial farm  and  home  operating  expenses  as  a 
result  of — 

"(A)  the  illness  or  injury  of  the  borrower 

"(B)  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  borrower  or 

"(C)  the  cost  of  repair,  or  uninsured  loss, 
of  property  used  to  secure  a  loan  made 
under  this  title.". 

RZlXASa  OP  NORMAL  UfCOMX  SBCUarTT 

Sec.  3.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seQ.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  349.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'normal  income  security' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  19fl2.17(b)  of  title  7,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (as  of  January  1.  1984). 

"(2)  The  poverty  line'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  673(2)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(2)). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  release  from 
normal  income  security  amounts  suffi- 
cient— 

"(1)  to  assure  that  the  income  of  the 
household  of  the  borrower  exceeds  the  pov- 
erty line  by  at  least  50  per  centum;  or 


"(2)  to  pay  necessary  farm  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  production,  harvest- 
ing, or  marketing  of  crops,  livestock,  poul- 
try, or  products,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)  To  assist  In  the  determination  of  nec- 
essary farm  operating  expenses  under  sub- 
section 'bM2),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
schedule  of  necessary  annual  production 
costs  for  State  or  region. ". 

KFracnVB  DATE 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  be  implemented  by 
regulation  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
such  date.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  372.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of   1920,  and  for 
other  piu-poses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoruces. 

PEDKRAL  COAL  LBASIRG  AMENDMDrrs  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  that  relate  to  Federal  coal 
leasing. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  an 
estimated  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coal.  Despite  this  distinction,  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Leasing  Program  has  been 
embroiled  in  controversy  for  several 
years.  In  1971,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion imposed  a  moratoriimi  on  Federal 
coal  leasing  which  lasted,  in  effect, 
imtil  the  Carter  administration.  At 
that  time,  under  the  direction  of  Sec- 
retary Andrus,  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Management  Program  was  put  to- 
gether In  1979.  This  long  awaited 
framework  occurred  only  after  several 
lawsuits  and  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  of  1976,  a  law  which  contained  sev- 
eral provisions  intended  to  provide  a 
fair  and  effective  mechanism  for 
future  leasing. 

A  leasing  schedule  resumed  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  but  the 
program  was  once  again  brought  to  a 
halt— this  time  by  a  congressionally 
imposed  moratorium— amid  allega- 
tions of  gross  mismanagement.  Con- 
gress also  established  the  Commission 
on  Fair  Market  Value  Policy  to  exam- 
ine the  program  and  recommend 
changes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. The  Commission's  report,  submit- 
ted almost  a  year  ago,  made  36  recom- 
mendations, virtually  all  of  which 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  Department. 

The  Department  is  currently  In  the 
process  of  instituting  some  of  the  rec- 
ommended changes.  Hcrwever,  others 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  legis- 
lation. My  bill  addresses  this  need.  It 
would  t)rst,  modify  existing  diligent 
development  provisions  for  leases 
issued  both  prior  to  and  after  August 
4,  1976;  second,  define  by  law  certain 
critical  terms;  third,  eliminate  the  3- 
year  requirement  for  submittal  of  the 
operation  and  reclamation  plan; 
fourth,  provide  for  automatic  royalty 
rate  increases  upon  the  date  of  lease 


readjustment;  fifth,  allow  lessees  to  re- 
linquish undisturbed  pre- 1976  leases; 
sixth,  prohibit  the  leasing  of  new  pro- 
duction tracts  unless  competition  is 
present;  seventh,  provide  for  experi- 
mentation with  negotiated  sale  of 
leases  for  captive  tracts;  eighth,  re- 
quire GAO  to  monitor  the  program; 
and  ninth,  require  lessees  to  report  to 
the  Department  the  financial  terms  of 
lease  assignments. 

The  provisions  that  I  expect  will 
generate  the  most  interest  relate  to 
the  diligent  development  of  Federal 
coal  leases  issued  both  prior  to  and 
after  August  4,  1976.  Current  law— sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  of  1976— provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  issue  additional  Federal 
leases  for  any  leasable  mineral  to  a 
lessee  who  has  held  a  Federal  coal 
lease  for  10  years  without  producing 
coal  in  commercial  quantities.  For 
leases  Issued  prior  to  August  4,  1976, 
this  10-year  period  expires  on  August 
3,  1986.  Because  this  provision  applies 
to  all  leasable  minerals  subject  to  the 
act,  it  has  significance  not  only  for 
coal  lessees  interested  in  acquiring  or 
holding  coal  reserves,  but  also  for  po- 
tential development  of  oil  and  gas. 

As  this  10-year  deadline  approaches, 
there  has  been  a  growing  consensus 
that  Congress  should  modify  section  3. 
This  provision  is  regarded  by  many  as 
too  punitive  for  lessees  who  have  made 
a  good-faith  effort  to  develop  the  re- 
serves under  lease.  Some  leases  have 
remained  undeveloped  because  of  a 
lack  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee,  or  because  they  were  acquired 
for  speculation;  however,  others  have 
remained  dormant  for  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  lessee.  Factors  such 
as  a  slack-coal  market,  limited  access 
to  transportation,  difficult  mine  con- 
figuration, and  various  environmental 
logistics  have  slowed  or  prevented  de- 
velopment of  many  noncompliance 
leases. 

If  Congress  does  not  modify  section 
3  it  will  be  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
energy  market.  Not  only  will  it  affect 
the  mineral  development  and  energy- 
producing  sectors  of  this  coimtry,  but. 
in  turn,  it  will  affect  the  utilities  and 
consumers  that  depend  on  them.  A 
1981  report  by  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  substantiates  this  dis- 
turbing prognosis  in  its  estimate  that 
two-thirds  of  the  lessees  in  the  West 
hold  at  least  one  lease  that  is  imlikely 
to  meet  the  diligent  development 
deadline.  It  is  clear  that  the  companies 
who  stand  to  lose  the  most  from  this 
restriction  are  the  multimineral  devel- 
opers. 

My  bill  would  limit  the  section  3  ban 
on  acquiring  new  mineral  leases  to 
coal  only— so  that  lessees  who  do  not 
produce  coal  in  commercial  quantities 
would  be  eligible  to  lease  other  miner- 
als such  as  oil  and  gas.  It  would  pro- 
vide lessees  with  noncompliance  pre- 


1976  coal  leases,  two  options  for  ac- 
quiring additional  leases:  First,  turn- 
back; or  second,  payment  of  a  rental 
fee. 

The  turnback  option  would  allow 
lessees  with  these  leases  to  obtain  new 
leases  if  they  relinquish  undeveloped 
leases  containing  equal  coal  tonnage. 
In  lieu  of  the  turnback,  those  lessees 
who  hold  no  more  than  two  noncom- 
pliance leases  may  elect  to  pay  a  per 
acre  rental  fee  on  each  acre  acquired 
under  a  new  lease.  The  rental  fee 
would  be  assessed  according  to  the 
density  of  the  coal  tract  in  the  newly 
acquired  tract.  Tracts  would  be  divided 
into  three  tonnage  classes  and  as- 
sessed as  follows:  0-100  million  tons  at 
$25  per  acre;  100-300  million  tons  at 
$35  per  acre;  and  over  300  million  tons 
at  $45  i>er  acre. 

Additionally,  this  bill  addresses  the 
issue  of  lease  development  for  leases 
issued  after  Augtist  4,  1976.  Current 
law  provides  that  these  leases  must  be 
producing  in  commercial  quantities- 
defined  by  Interior  regulations  as  1 
percent  of  the  recoverable  reserves— 
within  10  years  after  lease  issuance,  or 
the  lease  is  terminated.  This  10-year 
period  appears  minimally  sufficient 
under  the  most  favorable  mine  devel- 
opment conditions.  However,  in  a  situ- 
ation where  there  are  delays  because 
of  special  permitting  problems,  this 
time  period  is  simply  too  short  to 
bring  the  mine  on  line. 

I  advocate  providing  the  lessee  with 
a  more  flexible  approach:  through  the 
payment  of  an  advance  escalating  roy- 
alty he  may  extend  his  lease  for  up  to 
10  additional  years.  This  provision  dis- 
tinguished the  serious  lessee  from  the 
idle  speculator  who  is  unlikely  to  pay 
an  additional  finance  charge  on  a  lease 
he  has  no  serious  Intention  of  develop- 
ing. 

This  bill  also  makes  several  changes 
that  would  clarify  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Management  P»rogram.  It  would 
define  by  law  the  concepts  of  "com- 
mercial quantities,"  "diligent  develop- 
ment," and  "continued  operation." 
These  terms  are  currently  defined 
only  in  the  Department's  regulations. 
My  bill  essentially  retains  these  defini- 
tions as  they  now  stand.  Clarifying 
their  meaning  in  the  law  wlU  eliminate 
the  ambiguity  frequently  associated 
with  their  application  in  Implementing 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

The  remaining  provisions  In  my  pro- 
posal are  tied  directly  to  reconunenda- 
tlons  made  by  the  congressionally  es- 
tablished Commission  on  Fair  Market 
Value  Policy  for  Federal  Coal  Leasing. 
These  items  are  necessary  to  further 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram—a vital  step  to  getting  the  pro- 
gram started  up  again.  Included 
among  these  Is  a  requirement  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  monitor 
the  Federal  coal  leasing  program  over 
the  next  5  years  and  submit  a  semian- 


nual report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration's activities  imder  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  would  also  mandate  a 
criminal  penalty  for  the  disclosure  of 
proprietary  data  by  a  Federal  employ- 
ee. 

A  successful  Federal  coal  program  is 
essential  to  this  country's  future  as  a 
reliable  supplier  of  energy  both  in  the 
world  export  market  and  in  our  own 
domestic  market.  In  1984,  55.3  percent 
of  the  net  electricity  produced  in  this 
coimtry  was  generated  from  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
this  figure  Is  expected  to  rise  to  57  per- 
cent in  1985.  To  meet  this  demand,  we 
need  to  Insure  a  steady  new  domestic 
supply  of  this  abundant  resource.  And 
this  depends  on  a  stable,  responsible 
Federal  coal  program. 

Congress  must  do  Its  part  In  getting 
this  program  back  on  soimd  footing. 
The  coal  industry  needs  legislation 
this  year  so  that  they  have  the  neces- 
sary time  to  make  management  plan- 
ning decisions  regarding  which  leases 
to  hold  onto  and  which  ones  to  relin- 
quish. 

I  see  this  proposal  as  the  genesis  for 
a  new  and  optimistic  begiiming  for  the 
Federal  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  meas- 
lu^.  Let  us  work  together  to  make  any 
necessary  changes  to  the  bill  to  reflect 
particular  concerns.  In  particular  I  am 
eager  for  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  to  move 
promptly  to  schedule  hearings  on  this 
bill.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Ihoijye,  Mr. 

LaxALT,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER,  Mr.  Hbcht,  Mr.  Leahy. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 

Wilson,    Mr.    Mo'tnihan,    Mr. 

NtTNN,  and  Mr.  Hefun): 
S.  374.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

U.S.  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  ABMlllISTllATIOIl 
APniOPRIATIOH  AITTHORIZATIOH 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues  who  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors,  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration [USTTA). 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  au- 
thorization of  $15  million  for  the 
USTTA  for  fiscal  year  1986,  consistent 
with  the  blueprint  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  this  body  2  years  ago.  This 
modest  fimding  level  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  the  increasing  importance  of 
travel  and  tourism  tc  the  American 
economy  and  by  the  outstanding  work 
the  USTTA  has  done  since  it  was  cre- 
ated by  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  (Public  Law  97-63)  in  1981. 
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I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
reflects  the  overwhelming  support  for 
the  USTTA  expressed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  98th  Congress  with  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  USTTA  at  levels  of  $13  million, 
$14  million,  and  $15  million  for  the  re- 
spective fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986.  I  urge  you  all  to  join  me  in  reaf- 
firming this  support  and  asking  our 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  work  with  us  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate authorization  for  the 
USTTA. 

Certainly,  the  size  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Tour- 
ism is  the  third  largest  retail  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  1  of  the  top  3 
employers  in  39  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  South  E>akota  where 
tourism  is  our  second  largest  industry. 
The  industry  employs  nearly  5  million 
Americans  and  generates  over  $40  bil- 
lion per  year  in  wages.  As  the  health 
of  our  economy  becomes  increasingly 
dependent  upon  service  industries, 
travel  auid  tourism  become  even  more 
important  to  American  prosperity  and 
employment.  We  need  a  strong  Feder- 
al commitment  to  international  tour- 
ism promotion  in  order  to  maximize 
employment,  minimize  our  trade  defi- 
cit, and  begin  keeping  pace  with  our 
western  competitors  who  have  vastly 
outspent  us  on  tourism  promotion  and 
consequently  have  cut  deeply  into  our 
share  of  worldwide  tourism  revenues. 

While  the  Senate  has  steadfastly 
backed  the  USTTA  since  its  creation, 
the  agency  has  never  attained  the 
level  of  funding  that  we  all  supported 
in  the  98th  Congress.  Since  the 
USTTA  was  created,  strict  budgetary 
restraints  have  been  imposed  by  the 
administration,  and  Federal  budget  of- 
ficials have  cited  the  USTTA 's  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  utilizing  ad- 
ditional funds  as  a  reason  for  balking 
at  funding  increases.  The  administra- 
tion has  argued  that  the  tourism  in- 
dustry should  be  responsible  for  pro- 
moting itself. 

As  a  result  of  these  restraints, 
USTTA  s  budget  languished  at  about 
$8  million  per  year  during  the  early 
1980's.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, other  western  nations  were 
spending  much  more  on  international 
tourism  promotion.  In  1983,  for  in- 
stance, Mexico  spent  $182  million. 
Greece  spent  $69  million,  Spain  spent 
$61  million,  and  Canada  spent  $39  mil- 
lion. Given  these  figures,  one  can  see 
why  our  share  of  international  tour- 
ism revenues  dropped  from  13  percent 
in  1976  to  10.6  percent  in  1982. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  USTTA 
has   benefited   during   the   past   year 


from  the  bolstered  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry.  Without 
question,  much  of  this  support  has 
been  generated  by  Mrs.  Donna  Tuttle, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism.  Since  her  ap- 
pointment in  December  of  1983,  Mrs. 
Tuttle  has  worked  continuously  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  tourism 
within  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  to  unify 
the  travel  industry  in  cooperative  pri- 
vate sector  involvement  with  the 
USTTA.  Congress  responded  with  a 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  of  $12 
million  for  the  USTTA.  the  largest 
Federal  tourism  promotion  budget  in 
this  decade,  but  still  far  below  our  ear- 
lier international  tourism  promotion 
funding  levels  of  the  1970's,  and  only  a 
fraction  of  that  spent  by  our  competi- 
tors who  are  gaining  an  increasing 
share  of  the  international  market.  We 
need  to  fight  back. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  has  taken  an 
active,  cooperative  role  in  working 
with  the  USTTA  in  its  promotional  ef- 
forts. Top  marketing  executives  from 
all  segments  of  the  industry  devoted 
their  time  and  resources  over  a  1-year 
period,  developing  an  international 
tourism  marketing  plan,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  USTTA.  The  industry 
has  contributed  funding  and  resources 
to  a  number  of  new  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising initiatives  sponsored  by  the 
USTTA.  Through  these  initiatives,  we 
have  reached  new  markets  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere  for  the  first  time.  The 
USTTA  is  on  the  threshold  of  unveil- 
ing a  new  advertising  program  to  pro- 
mote America  overseas— which  will  be 
released  next  week.  February  5-6, 
during  the  Clty/SUte  Days  Program 
sponsored  by  the  USTTA  to  assist 
State  and  local  govemmenta  in  tour- 
ism promotion  efforts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  was  an- 
other event  last  year  that  encouraged 
me  perhaps  even  more  than  those  I 
have  already  discussed.  The  Republi- 
can Party,  at  its  1984  convention, 
adopted  the  following  language  in  the 
party  platform: 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  offset  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  we  reaffirm  our  strong  sup- 
port for  this  Nation's  tourism  Industry. 

Last  February,  the  President  met 
with  a  number  of  tourism  leaders  from 
Congress,  the  administration  and  the 
private  sector  to  sign  a  Presidential 
proclamation  designating  a  "National 
Tourism  Week"  and  recognizing  the 
economic  importance  of  this  industry. 

Clearly,  the  USTTA  has  a  broader 
base  of  support  today  than  ever 
before,  and  I  look  forward  to  helping 
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translate  this  support  into  a  USTTA 
budget  that  reflects  the  importance  of 
the  Industry  to  the  Nation. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  learned 
that  the  Administration's  budget  plan- 
ners have  different  ideas  for  the 
USTTA.  In  their  admirable  attempt  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  they  have 
apparently  targeted  the  USTTA  for 
major  budget  cuts.  While  I  share  their 
desire  to  reduce  the  deficit,  I  do  not 
see  how  cutting  the  USTTA  will  do  so. 
Deficits  are  not  reduced  by  cutting  an 
agency  that  generates  $18  In  revenues 
for  every  dollar  spent.  Negative  trade 
balances  are  not  offset  by  allowing 
competitors  to  dominate  the  market- 
ing of  a  product  for  which  each  per- 
cent of  market  share  represents  more 
than  $1  billion.  The  economy  is  not 
bolstered  by  abandonment  of  a  com- 
mitment to  an  industry  that  employs 
nearly  5  million  people  and  generates 
over  1  billion  tax  dollars  per  year. 

If  deficit  reduction  is  the  objective, 
as  I  am  certain  it  is,  cutting  the 
USTTA  budget  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  Indeed,  given  the  remarkable 
return  on  investment  figures,  a  huge 
budget  cut  will  increase  rather  than 
reduce  our  Federal  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues 
to  learn  more  about  the  USTTA 's  ac- 
tivities. As  part  of  the  USTTA's  City/ 
State  Days,  a  congressional  luncheon 
has  been  scheduled  on  Wednesday, 
February  6,  in  room  SR-325.  This 
luncheon  provides  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty for  Members  of  Congress  to  discuss 
travel  and  tourism  with  their  constitu- 
ents, USTTA  representatives,  and  one 
another.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
win  join  me  at  the  luncheon  and  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  so  that  we 
can  maximize  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural benefits  of  international  travel 
to  and  within  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  attached  print- 
out, entitled  "State  Tourism  Impact 
Statistics— 1982,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks so  my  colleagues  can  see  the 
economic  impact  of  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  in  their  States.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached "Budgets  of  the  National  Tour- 
ist Offices  of  Selected  Countries— 
1983"  be  printed  in  the  Record  to  il- 
lustrate how  far  we  in  the  United 
States  are  outspent  in  this  area.  I 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  in  pushing  for  its  swift  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Budgets  of  the  national  tourist  offices  of 
selected  countries— 1983 

MiUions 

Mexico - $182. 1 

Brazil 78.6 

Greece 891 

Turkey 62.1 

Spain 61.1 

Korea 59.0 

Switzerland 47.4 

Canada 39.3 

Jamaica 29.5 

Bahamas 28.0 

Prance 25.2 

Singapore 24.3 

West  Germany 13.5 

Hong  Kong ~ 10.6 

United  SUtes '7.6 

>  1985  equals  $12  million. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
NUNN.  Mr.  QtJAYLE.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Denton); 
S.J.  Res.  33.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May   12,   1985  to  June   16, 
1985,  as  "Family  Reunion  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FAMILY  RKUNIOH  MOUTH 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  from  Mother's  Day  to  Father's 
Day  1985  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
Those  holidays  are  occasions  when 
Americans  traditionally  recognize  and 
celebrate  the  importance  of  the 
family.  I  believe  It  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  us  In  Congress  to  encourage 
the  reaffirmation  of  family  ties  and 
the  reunion  of  estranged  family  mem- 
bers. 

Each  year  thousands,  probably  mil- 
lions, of  Americans  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  grief  and  anxiety 
which  occur  when  one  of  their  family 
members  is  missing.  No  records  exist 
to  document  how  many  runaways  and 
driftaways  leave  home  every  year  or 
how  many  Americans  disappear  as  vic- 
tims of  foul  play.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  problem  is  a 
serious  one.  It  is  believed  that  over  1.8 
million  children  disappear  annually. 
This  figure  does  not  account  for  the 
hundreds  of  adults  who  are  discovered 


missing  each  day.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  identifies  it  as  legitimate 
national  concern. 

This  resolution,  like  the  one  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  last  year,  would  encourage 
runaways  and  driftaways  to  utilize  the 
networks  which  currently  exist,  large- 
ly through  volunteer  organizations 
and  the  private  sector,  to  reestablish 
contact  with  their  families.  It  would 
encourage  families  to  honor  the  indi- 
vidual's effort  to  conununicate. 

Last  year  during  "Family  Reunion 
Month."  a  number  of  young  people 
were  reunited  with  their  families.  In  1 
week  alone.  67  children  took  advan- 
tage of  Trailways'  Free  Ride  Home 
Program.  "Operation:  Home  Free."  If 
by  focusing  on  the  issue  of  missing 
family  members,  we  foster  the  cre- 
ation of  similar  programs  or  encourage 
the  reunion  of  one  family,  it  will  be 
worth  the  effort.  I  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
and  supporting  this  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  12,  1985  to  June  16,  1985 
as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
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By  Mr.   QUAYLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Mattingly,  and 
Mr.  Nuiw): 
S.J.  Res.  34.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  6.  1985. 
through  October  12,  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Children's  Week";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHILORKM'S  WEEK 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Ldgar,  Mattingly,  and 
NxmN,  a  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  6  through  October  12, 
1985,  as  "National  Children's  Week." 

While  recognizing  many  important 
causes  through  commemorative  reso- 
lutions, we  sometimes  overlook  what  is 
often  closest  to  our  hearts.  National 
Children's  Week  seeks  to  focus  our 
hearts  and  our  energies  on  our  chil- 
dren— our  own.  If  we  have  them — on 
the  children  of  the  less  fortunate,  on 
the  children  without  families,  or  those 
who  may  be  in  need.  Children  growing 
up  today  face  many  emotional  and 
physical  dangers— from  a  wrenching 
divorce,  to  lack  of  adequate  nourish- 
ment, to  experimentation  with  drugs. 
We  hope  every  child  is  given  the  bene- 
fits of  a  strong  family  unit,  and  good 
guidance  through  childhood,  but  un- 
fortunately these  days,  that  does  not 
always  occur.  When  a  child  is  set 
loose,  without  a  caring  family  or  wise 
restrictions,  the  result  is  often  juve- 
nile delinquency  or  drug  abuse  in 
later  years.  National  Children's  Week 
hopes  to  help  children  by  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  strong  faunily 
support  in  childhood  and  on  how  the 
community  can  help  families  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  first  National  Children's  Week 
was  celebrated  in  1981  by  concerned 
citizens  and  child  advocacy  groups  in 
several  States  including  Indiana  and 
Georgia,  which  have  been  very  active 
in  publicizing  the  celebration.  Since 
1981,  more  and  more  States  are  spon- 
soring Children's  Week  activities  and 
focusing  attention  on  some  of  the 
problems  facing  children  and  youth. 

During  Children's  Week,  advocacy 
groups,  parents,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  the  business  community 
conduct  numerous  events  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  increase  volun- 
teer participation  in  child  and  youth 
projects.  Activities  focus  on  the  inad- 
equacy of  infant  health  care,  youth  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse,  child  abuse,  ju- 
venile justice,  and  assistance  for  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  children. 

Our  children  are  our  future  and  our 
most  precious  resource.  If  we  can  help 
them  and  their  families  with  support, 
and  encouragement,  and  caring,  we 
will  be  building  a  stronger  nation. 
Please  join  with  me  and  Senator 
LnqAR,  Senator  Mattingly,  and  Sena- 
tor NUNN  in  support  of  National  Chil- 
dren's Week.» 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  Indiana  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  joint  resoluton  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  Octot)er  6.  1985.  as 
"National  Children's  Week." 

Children's  Week  is  a  familiar  occa- 
sion for  the  citizens  of  my  home  State 
of  Georgia.  For  the  past  few  years,  the 
week  has  been  celebrated  in  Atlanta. 
Because  Atlanta's  experience  has  been 
so  successful,  it  has  been  replicated  in 
Macon.  GA,  for  3  years.  This  copycat- 
ting  of  the  celebration  is  what  its 
originators  had  in  mind  and  what  a 
National  Children's  Week  would  en- 
courage on  a  large  scale  throughout 
the  country.  In  Georgia,  a  private 
foundation  has  underwritten  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Children's  Week  guide- 
book which  is  designed  to  aid  other 
communities  organizing  Children's 
Week  activities. 

The  purpose  of  Children's  Week  is 
to  focus  on  the  special  needs  of  our 
Nation's  65  million  children,  to  provide 
Information  about  services  available  in 
the  community  to  meet  these  unique 
needs,  and  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  volunteers  in  the  delivery  of 
these  services.  The  success  of  Chil- 
dren's Week  in  Atlanta  has  been  de- 
pendent on  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Volunteer 
agencies,  small  local  and  large  nation- 
al firms,  and  public  agencies— groups 
which  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren—have come  together  during  chil- 
dren's week  to  demonstrate  their  dedi- 
cation to  a  common  goal.  That  goal  is 
to  assist  our  children,  the  Nation's 
most  preciouis  resource,  in  developing 
into  mature  and  responsible  adults.  It 
is  a  purpose.  I  believe,  worthy  of  our 
recognition  and  support,  for  that 
which  benefits  our  children  ultimately 
benefits  the  entire  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  October  6-12. 
1985.  as  National  Children's  Week.* 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana, Senator  Quayle,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  6,  through  October 
12,  1985,  as  "National  Children's 
Week."  This  week  will  highlight  the 
needs  of  children  and  the  community 
services  available  to  assist  them. 

In  1981.  a  dedicated  group  of  citizens 
from  Atlanta,  GA,  celebrated  the  first 
Children's  Week.  The  success  of  that 
first  effort  led  several  organizations  to 
conclude  that  Children's  Week  should 
become  an  annual  event  to  publicize 
services  for  children.  The  week  of  Oc- 
tober 6  through  12  will  mark  the  fifth 
year  for  Children's  Week  in  Atlanta. 
Activities  during  past  celebrations 
have  included  a  fun  run  for  children 
14  and  under,  a  balloon  launch,  a  child 
advocacy  forum,  and  several  shopping 
mall  exhibits  which  highlighted  not 
only  services  available  for  children  but 
also  ways  that  adults  may  become  per- 


sonally involved  in  programs  to  help 
children. 

The  success  of  Children's  Week  in 
metropolitan  Atlanta  and  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  to  establish  National 
Children's  Week  during  October  1984 
prompted  other  communities  within 
Georgia  and  in  several  other  States  to 
develop  their  own  observances.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  designation  of  Na- 
tional Children's  Week  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  will  continue  a  na- 
tionwide examination  of  the  needs  of 
children  and  the  ways  that  all  citizens 
may  become  involved  in  efforts  to 
assist  children.  As  the  resolution 
states,  children  are  our  Nation's  ""most 
precious  resource  and  its  greatest  hope 
for  the  future." 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  Join 
in  support  of  National  Children's 
Week.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  27.  1985.  as  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week;"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  proclaim  April  21 
through  April  27.  1985.  as  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week;" 
Congressman  Sid  Morrison  is  intro- 
ducing the  companion  measure  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

This  effort  builds  on  the  1983  resolu- 
tion. Public  Law  98-99,  and  subsequent 
I*resldential  Proclamation  declaring 
April  22  through  April  28.  1984  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week;"  It  traces  back  to  the  pioneer- 
ing work  of  the  Organ  Association  in 
Washington  State.  The  Organ  Dona- 
tion Association  came  together  in  1976 
as  a  parinership  of  the  Lions  Eye 
Bank.  Northwest  Kidney  Foundation, 
the  Washington  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary,  and  others.  The 
Organ  Donation  Association  organized 
a  statewide  "Organ  Donation  Aware- 
ness Week;"  in  1981.  and  the  idea  has 
spread  to  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Many  Americans  whose  kidneys, 
eyes,  hearts,  lungs,  bone,  skin,  or  other 
tissues  and  organs  are  unable  to  sus- 
tain them  can  be  helped  or  cured 
through  organ  transplants.  Through 
organ  donation,  those  who  care  and 
have  foresight  may,  when  they  die, 
give  the  gift  of  life  and  living  to  those 
in  need.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Uni- 
form Anatomical  Gift  Act  in  1968, 
every  State  has  legally  recognized  the 
organ  donor  card,  in  hopes  that  its 
citizens  will  make  an  anatomical  gift 
upon  death,  as  Mrs.  Gorton  and  I  have 


pledged  to  do.  A  donor  may  pledge  any 
needed  organs  or  parts:  only  specified 
organs  or  parts;  or  may  donate  his  or 
her  body  for  anatomical  study. 

Research  by  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  indicates  that  more  than 
100,000  Americans  a  year  could  benefit 
from  an  organ  transplant  if  donors 
were  available.  About  6,000  Americans 
received  kidney  transplants  in  1983, 
but  that  was  less  than  half  the 
number  of  people  waiting  for  one.  In 
my  own  Washington  State,  the  Organ 
Donation  Association  reports  that 
there  were  104  kidney  transplants  and 
about  500  cornea  transplants  in  1984, 
and  that  many  more  could  have  been 
done  had  donors  been  available. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  letters  from  their  con- 
stituents describing  the  pain,  trauma, 
and  frustration  that  families  go 
through  in  seeking  suitable  organs  for 
transplantation.  We  all  know  too  well 
the  many  cases  where  lack  of  public 
awareness  complicates  the  search,  and 
how  simple  it  is  to  make  an  anatomical 
gift  by  signing  and  carrying  the  Uni- 
form Donor  Card.  State,  local,  and  na- 
tional groups  are  coordinating  their 
efforts  to  promote  "National  Organ 
Donation  Awareness  Week"  in  1985, 
and  I  anticipate  that  my  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  will  be  hearing  from 
these  dedicated  people  in  their  own 
States  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  wel- 
come my  colleagues'  support  and  their 
cosponsorship  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  35 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through  April 
27,  1985.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain  recharge  areas 
overlying  sole  source  underground 
water  supplies. 

S.  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  36,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  for  agri- 


cultural vehicles  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  280F  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  limitation  on  certain  prop- 
erty used  for  personal  purposes). 
s.  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  58.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  re- 
search activities,  to  foster  university 
research  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.  (3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  rendering  of  in-flight  emergency 
care  aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the 
placement  of  emergency  first  aid  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  at>oard  air- 
craft and  by  relieving  appropriate  per- 
sons of  liability  for  the  provision  and 
use  of  such  equipment  and  supplies. 

S.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BtmDiCK],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire}.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  68,  a  bill  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
the  production  of  lethal  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons;  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  on  achieving  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  ban  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons; and  to  express  the  further  sense 
of  the  Congress  encouraging  the  im- 
provement of  defenses  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thitriiond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoitye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  104,  a  bin  to  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  bullets. 

S.  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  176.  a  bill  to  require  a 
charge  for  meals  furnished  to  certain 
high-level  Government  officers  and 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  and 
for  meals  furnished  in  Senate  dining 
facilities. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLEl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  209.  a  bQl  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  contracts  retaining  private 
counsel  to  furnish  collection  services 
in  the  case  of  indebtedness  owed  the 
United  Stetes. 

S.  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  213,  a  bill  to  provide  State  and 
local  governments  greater  flexibility 
and  self-determination  in  addressing 
how  specific  highway  needs  can  best 
be  met. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Neurofibro- 
matosis. 

S.  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add 
a  new  subsection  dealing  with  ex- 
changes and  rentals  of  names  from 
donor  lists  and  membership  lists. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  235,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  em- 
plojmient  in  civil  service  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  any  individual 
required  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  who  has  not  yet 
registered. 

S.  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Mitrkowski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  245.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  requirement  that  contem- 
poraneous records  be  kept  to  substan- 
tiate certain  deductions  and  credits. 

S.  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  281,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
add  a  section  dealing  with  public 
safety  vehicles. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  282.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Trade  Council  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  295.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  author- 
ize a  service  pension  of  $150  per 
month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  300,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLCTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  a 
joint  resolution  to  approve  the  Inter- 
state and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost 
Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kentiedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Ariistrong], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
7,  1985.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  it 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
22.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  1985  as  "National  Mental  Re- 
tardation Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  1985  as 
the  "Year  of  Social  Security." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8-14.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week." 

S^ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  24  through  November  30. 
1985  as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  41,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  funds  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  should 
not  be  impounded. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  328  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  64 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (8.  328)  entitled  "A 
bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  W.  Lerch  of 
Maryland  and  Harold  J.  Nuasbaum.  Dolores 
Murray,  and  Edward  C.  Kennelly  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Claims  Court.  The  Chief 
Judge  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 


the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equiUble.  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 
if  any.  legally  or  equlUbly  due  to  each 
claimant  from  the  United  SUtes.  In  consid- 
ering such  bill,  the  doctrine  of  preferential 
treatment  shall  not  be  considered. 


SENATE   RESOLUTION   55-ORIGI 
NAL     RESOLUTION     REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING     EXPENDITURES 
BY    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  INTELUGENCE 

Mr.  DURENBERGEai.  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  55 

Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  iu  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400.  ap- 
proved May  19.  1976.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such  reso- 
lution, including  holding  hearings,  reporting 
such  hearings  and  making  investigations  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  resolution, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1985.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1986.  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunlttee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,170,000.00  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1986. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  conti- 
gent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

StnCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  schedule 
of  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget.  While  we  are  not 
holding  public  witness  hearings,  the 
public  is  invited  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony to  be  included  in  the  hearing 
record.  Those  who  wish  to  submit  such 
testimony  should  send  two  copies,  no 
longer  than  three  single  spaced,  type- 
written pages  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations, room  SD-114,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  In  order  to  ensure  that  all 
testimony  is  included  in  the  Record, 
please  submit  testimony  by  April  15. 

Testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  taken  on  February  26, 
1985.  Any  Members  wishing  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  should  let  us 
know,  either  by  letter  or  by  phone. 
224-7233.  as  soon  as  possible. 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  op  the 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Hearing 

Schedule  por  Fiscal  Year  1986 

February  19.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Development  Corporation.  Na- 
tional CapiUI  Planning  Commission.  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

February  21,  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars, 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

February  26.  SD-124.  9  a.m.— Congression- 
al Witnesses.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

February  28.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

March  5.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— FUh  and  WUd- 
life  Service. 

March  7,  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve.  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

March  14.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Smithsonian 
Institution. 

March  19,  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  (all  4  agencies). 

March  21.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Energy  Conser- 
vation. 

March  26.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Geological 
Survey. 

March  28.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission.  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

April  2.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— National  Park 
Service. 

April  4.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Bureau  of  Indian 
Afairs. 

April  16.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Bureau  of  Mines. 

April  18.  SD-138,  2  p.m.— National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

April  23,  SD-138,  10  a.m.— Forest  Service. 

April  25,  SD-138,  2  p.m.— Office  of  Indian 
Education.  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

April  30.  SD-138.  10  a.m.— Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

May  2,  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Territorial  Affairs. 

May  7.  SD-138.  10  a.m.— Indian  Health 
Service. 

May  9,  SD-138,  2  p.m.— Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

May  14,  SE>-138.  10  a.m.— Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration.  Economic  Regulation 
Administration. 

May  21.  SD-138.  10  a.m.— Minerals  Man- 
agement Service. 

May  23.  SD-138.  2  p.m.— Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves.  Fossil  Energy. 

subcommittee  on  labor,  health  and  human 

services,  education  and  related  agencies 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  will 
hold  its  fiscal  year  1986  public  witness 
hearings  on  Thursday,  May  2;  Tues- 
day, May  7;  Wednesday,  May  8;  Thurs- 
day, May  9;  and  conclude  on  Tuesday, 
May  14.  These  hearings  will  be  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  hearing  on  Wednesday. 
May    1   when   the  subcommittee  will 

take  testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


The  deadline  for  interested  groups 
and  individuals  to  submit  their  re- 
quests for  an  opportunity  to  testify  is 
Friday,  March  15.  All  requests  must  be 
in  handwriting  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  care  of  the  Labor 
Health  and  Human  Services  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  SD-131.  Washington, 
DC. 

Those  persons  whose  requests  are  re- 
ceived by  March  15  will  receive  a  letter 
providing  instructions  for  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  sulxiommlttee. 

In  addition,  the  deadline  for  those 
who  only  wish  to  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  will  be  Tuesday, 
May  21.  Such  statements  must  be  no 
longer  than  seven  double-spaced 
pages,  and  three  copies  should  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  the  subcommittee. 
committee  on  energy  and  natitral 
resoitrces 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Friday,  February  15,  1985,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  the  House  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capital  Building  at  2300  North 
Lincoln  Boulevard  in  Oklahoma  City. 
OK,  the  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony on  how  the  proposed  treasury 
tax  simplification  plan  regarding 
energy  taxes  may  affect  the  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  the 
office  of  Senator  Nickles.  at  the  Old 
Post  Office  Building,  Suite  820.  215 
Dean  McGee  Avenue,  Oklahoma  City, 
OK  73102,  Phone  405-231-4941— staff 
contact:  Clinton  Key. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  witnesses  will  be 
placed  in  panels  and  oral  testimony 
will  be  limited  to  5  minutes  per  wit- 
ness. Written  statements  are  optional 
and  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  hear- 
ing record.  Witnesses  with  written 
statements  are  requested  to  provide 
the  committee  15  copies  of  their  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  full  committee,  Mr.  David 
Doane  202-224-5304. 


committee  on  foreign  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  31,  1985.  at  10 
a.m..  for  a  briefing  on  American  for- 
eign policy,  to  be  conducted  by  Secre- 
tary Shultz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAI, 
RESOITRCES 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Herrington.  to  be 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ft  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEB  ON  POREICH  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  31,  1985,  at  2 
p.m.,  for  a  briefing  on  American  for- 
eign policy,  to  be  conducted  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  31,  1985,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III,  to 
be  Attorney   General  of  the  United 

CtgfAC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


APPROPRIATIONS  STATUS 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  as  we  begin 
the  99th  Congress  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  tables  on  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priation actions  that  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  over  the  past  several 
months.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  summary  table  showing  Ap- 
propriations Committee  spending  ac- 
tivities through  the  end  of  the  second 
session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  summary  table  shows  the  effect 
of  all  actions  that  impact  on  fiscal 
year  1985.  that  is.  outlays  from  prior- 
year  budget  authority  and  other  ac- 
tions completed  in  prior  years;  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bills,  the  final  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  supplementals 
which  were  enacted  during  the  second 
session;  possible  later  requirements, 
primarily  for  the  Federal  pay  raise 
that  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1985,  and  certain  entitlement  pro- 
grams; and  adjustments  to  keep  man- 
datory programs  at  the  levels  assumed 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

Compared  to  the  section  302(a) 
"crosswalk"  allocation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee is  under  its  crosswalk  allocation 
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by  $5.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
S1.3  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Hattield,  for  the  committee's  efforts 
last  year.  It  was  a  challenging  year  as 
the  Senate  sought  to  make  a  substan- 
tial downpayment  on  reducing  the 
Federal  deficits.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Hattielo, 
worked  hard  to  stay  within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Senate  deficit  reduction 
package  and  the  budget  resolution. 
The  committee  was  successful  in  stay- 
ing within  these  guidelines  and  was  in- 
stnimental  in  helping  the  Congress 
achieve  its  deficit  reduction  goals. 

I  commend  Chairman  Hattieu).  the 
esteemed  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  my  distin- 
guished Senate  colleagues  for  a  tough 
Job  well  done. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  Of  SEMATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTION  TO  DATE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1985 
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MILITARY  MEDICAL  CARE 
NEEDS  TO  BE  IMPROVED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  health  care  system  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  consists 
of  470  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  overseas. 
There  are  over  12,000  Medical  Corps 
officers  plus  thousands  of  support 
staff  to  provide  health  care  to  over  2 
million  active  duty  service  members, 
their  families,  and  the  retired  military 
population.  The  mission  of  the  mili- 
tary health  care  system  is  not  only  to 
insure  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  military  community,  but  in  times 
of  war  it  must  be  ready  to  care  for  our 
fighting  personnel. 

Medical  care  is  one  of  the  benefits 
provided  to  our  service  members  for 
their  service  to  the  Nation.  Their 
health  and  that  of  their  families  is 
critical  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  because  a  soldier  who  is 
healthy  has  a  good  morale  and  makes 
a  better  soldier.  Part  of  that  good 
morale  is  the  soldier's  confidence  that 
the  care  he  and  his  family  receives  is 
the  best  that  can  be  found. 


In  the  last  several  years  several  con- 
stituents who  serve  in  the  military  as 
well  as  the  group.  Citizens  Against 
Military  Injustice,  have  brought  to  my 
attention  problems  with  the  military 
health  care  system.  In  one  case,  a 
career  Navy  petty  officer  was  diag- 
nosed for  congestive  heart  failure,  but 
placed  back  on  active  duty.  Several 
weeks  later  he  went  to  a  military 
treatment  facility  and  was  given  a 
drug  known  to  cause  problems  for 
heart  patients;  subsequently,  his  con- 
dition deteriorated  rapidly  and  he 
died.  In  another  case,  which  is  still  on- 
going, a  sailor  has  been  in  and  out  of 
four  military  hospitals  and  had  eight 
operations  in  the  front  of  his  face.  His 
condition  has  not  improved  substan- 
tially and  at  the  present  time  he  has 
no  skull  bone  above  his  eyes  from  ear 
to  ear.  While  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined that  there  is  malpractice  in  this 
case,  it  does  appear  that  his  medical 
records  are  not  complete  and  may 
have  been  tampered  with. 

Of  course,  no  hospital  can  have  a 
perfect  record  of  care.  However,  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  military 
health  care  system  indicates  that  the 
military  has  experienced  problems  in 
attracting  doctors;  that  there  has  been 
insufficient  recordkeeping  by  military 
doctors;  that  there  are  problems  with 
credentialing  and  with  licensing  of 
military  physicians; 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  Sena- 
tor Pell  and  I  have  requested  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  investigate 
the  quality  of  health  care  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  study  was 
initiated  in  February  of  1984. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  began  its  investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
spector general  was  conducting  a  simi- 
lar audit.  An  interim  report  released 
by  the  Inspector  general's  office 
showed  some  serious  systematic  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  problems  were: 

That  credential  committees  did  not 
have  standard  criteria  to  appraise  phy- 
sicians. 

That  temporary  privileges  had  ex- 
pired t)efore  full  privileges  had  been 
granted  in  35  of  149  cases,  or  23  per- 
cent. 

That  letters  of  reconmiendations 
verifying  the  provider's  capabilities, 
information  which  Is  required  by  the 
Joint  Conunission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  were  not  obtained  in  388  of 
461  cases,  or  84  percent. 

That  full  privileges  had  expired 
before  renewal  in  153  of  205  cases,  or 
75  percent.  At  five  hospitals,  eight  pro- 
viders were  practicing  with  expired 
privileges  for  as  long  as  6  months. 
This  violated  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals'  standards. 

At  six  hospitals  visited.  435  emergen- 
cy room  records  were  reviewed.  Of 
those  records.  374  or  86  percent  had  11- 
ligible  notations,  missing  records,  or 
both. 


The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  have  all  conducted  audits  of 
quality  assurance  at  their  facilities. 
Similar  problems  have  been  discovered 
by  all  the  services. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Affairs  Office  has  assured  me 
that  steps  are  being  Implemented  to 
correct  these  matters,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  all  the  deficiencies  report- 
ed all  violated  existing  regulations  as 
well  as  standards  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
These  audit  reports  all  seem  to  point 
to  systematic  problems  that  impair 
the  military's  ability  to  provide  the 
highest  possible  level  of  quality  of 
care  to  our  service  members  and  their 
families. 

During  the  coming  months  Congress 
will  need  to  ensure  that  corrective 
steps  to  improve  military  health  care 
are  implemented.  The  Congress  should 
examine  the  medical  branches  of  the 
services  to  ensure  that  commanding 
officers  who  are  not  diligent  in  pursu- 
ing problems  are  held  accountable.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  should  examine 
the  compensation  system  currently  in 
place  to  determine  if  it  adequately 
compensates  members  and  their  fami- 
lies who  are  the  victims  of  malprac- 
tice. And.  finally,  the  Feres  doctrine, 
which  prohibits  active  duty  service 
members  from  suing  the  Government 
for  injuries  like  malpractice,  should  be 
evaluated  to  determine  if  it  is  Just  and 
fair  to  the  service  member. 

I  ask  that  the  following  articles 
which  have  appeared  lately  about  the 
problems  of  military  medicine  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  articles  foUow: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1985] 
CoifGRXss  Anxious  About  Miutart 
Hospitals'  Cark 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

WASHiNGToif,  January  15.— Military  medi- 
cal leaders  and  Congressional  staffs  are 
giving  increased  attention  to  the  quality  of 
care  at  military  hospitals  as  a  result  of  re- 
ports challenginK  the  professional  perform- 
ance of  some  military  doctors. 

The  latest  Incident  Involves  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  chief  heart  surgeon  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  In  Bethesda.  Md.,  which  has  treat- 
ed President  Reagan  for  minor  aUments,  as 
well  as  other  high  ranking  officials. 

Pentagon  health  officers  are  scheduled  to 
brief  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  Wednesday  on 
steps  the  services  have  been  taking  to  im- 
prove and  insure  the  quality  of  care. 

The  briefing,  being  held  at  the  request  of 
the  Pentagon,  comes  after  a  series  of  mili- 
tary audit  reports  documenting  deficiencies 
in  the  quality  assurance  program  at  military 
hospitals  and  after  news  reports  about  par- 
ticular cases. 

SUSPENSION  IN  NOVEMBER 

The  surgeon  suspended  at  Bethesda  was 
identified  today  by  a  Navy  spokesman  as 
Comdr.  Don&l  Billig,  who  headed  the  car- 
dtothoracic  surgery  unit  at  the  hospital 
until  Nov.  28.  when  his  surgical  and  clinical 
privileges  were  suspended  for  an  inquiry. 


Efforts  to  reach  Commander  Billig  today 
proved  unavailing.  A  message  left  with  his 
answering  service  at  home  was  unanswered, 
and  public  relations  officials  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Command  and  the  Naval  Hospital 
declined  to  rely  messages  to  him. 

The  Navy  said  simply  that  concerns  had 
been  raised  about  his  "technical  perform- 
ance "  as  chief  of  his  unit.  The  cardiothora- 
cic  surgery  unit  had  been  operating  with  a 
staff  of  three  surgeons  and  two  surgical  resi- 
dents and  had  been  performing  170  oper- 
ations a  year,  according  to  Lieut.  Alan  Gold- 
stein, a  spokesman  for  the  Naval  Medical 
Command. 

NO  HAMPERING  OP  SERVICE  SEEN 

Lieutenant  Goldstein  said  that  suspension 
of  the  unit's  head  "has  not  hampered"  serv- 
ices of  the  hospital.  He  declined  to  provide 
information  about  the  rate  of  surgical  mor- 
tality in  the  cardiothoracic  unit  at  the  hos- 
pital. 

Congressional  interest  in  the  issue  has 
been  stimulated  by  military  audits  docu- 
menting problems  in  a  sampling  of  military 
hospitals.  Last  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Inspector  General  issued  a  report 
criticizing  health  care  procedures  at  six 
military  hospitals,  two  each  from  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  It  found  deficiencies  in 
the  way  decisions  were  made  to  grant  doc- 
tors the  right  to  operate  in  the  hospitals,  in 
emergency  room  functions  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  physician  assistants. 

At  two  hospitals,  for  example,  when  staff 
members  challenged  the  quality  of  care 
given  by  two  doctors,  neither  the  hospital 
commanders  nor  credentials  committees 
took  firm  action.  Similar  audits  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  found  defects  in  their  own 
hospitals. 

Senator  Jim  Sasser,  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see, has  also  requested  an  investigation  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  Investi- 
gative arm  of  Congress.  A  staff  aide  said  the 
Senator's  concern  had  been  raised  by  the 
cases  of  two  constituents  who  suffered 
"grievous  malpractice"  injuries  at  the  hands 
of  military  doctors. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18,  1985) 
Detects  Reported  in  Military  Care— Prob- 
lem   IN    Evaluating    Doctors    Poimi)    in 
Three  Health  Ain)iTS 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 
Washington,  January  17.— Three  internal 
audits  of  the  military  medical  care  system 
have  reported  serious  deficiencies  in  ap- 
pointing and  evaluating  doctors  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  audits  also  found  that  emergency 
rooms  of  military  hospitals  were  often 
staffed  by  unqualified  personnel,  that  lax 
drug-dispensing  systems  allowed  some  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  drugs  for  themselves  or  for 
friends,  and  that  poorly  supervised  physi- 
cians' assistants  sometimes  gave  improper 
care  without  bothering  to  refer  patients  to 
doctors. 

The  problems  with  military  medical  care 
have  come  to  light  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's top  military  and  health  officials  fo- 
cused renewed  attention  on  the  need  to 
assure  the  quality  of  care  dispensed  in  the 
military  hospitals. 

The  most  serious  challenges  to  the  De- 
fense Department's  medical  system  were 
raised  by  the  three  internal  audlU.  These 
audits,  by  the  Defense  Department's  Inspec- 
tor General,  the  Naval  Audit  Service  and 
the  Army  Audit  Agency,  were  completed 
last  year  and  were  made  available  this  week 
by  the  office  of  Senator  Jim  Sasser,  Demo- 


crat of  Tennessee,  who  became  Interested  in 
military  medical  care  because  of  complaints 
from  constituents. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  officials  this  week, 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
"stated  clearly  and  emphatically  that  he  ex- 
pects the  quality  of  military  health  care  to 
be  of  the  highest  possible  standard,"  Dr. 
William  Mayer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  health  affairs,  said  in  a  statement. 

Dr.  Mayer  said  Secretary  Weinberger  had 
told  those  at  the  meeting  that  health  care 
was  a  "top  priority"  and  that  whenever 
medical  mischance  or  accident  occurred  "he 
expects  a  rapid,  appropriate  and  decisive  re- 
sponse by  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
military  departments  ' 

A  delegation  from  the  Pentagon's  health 
affairs  office  briefed  staff  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees Wednesday  on  "steps  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  taken  to  improve  medical 
quality  assurance  over  the  past  year  and  an- 
swered questions  about  recent  news  reports 
critical  of  the  medical  system. 

The  three  internal  audits  found  that  doc- 
tors were  often  given  credentials,  or  the  au- 
thority to  practice,  at  military  facilities  with 
little  checking  of  their  qualifications.  The 
Pentagon  audit,  for  example,  found  that  let- 
ters of  recommendation  verifying  the  doc- 
tor's capabilities  were  not  obtained  In  84 
percent  of  461  cases  reviewed.  One  hospi- 
tal's credentials  committee  took  only  40 
minutes  to  recommend  the  authority  to 
practice  for  86  individuals,  the  audit  found. 

The  Army  audit  found  that  362  of  366 
doctors'  files  checked  did  not  contain  the  re- 
quired information  on  training  and  experi- 
ence. As  one  result,  two  military  doctors 
who  had  not  obtained  credentials  at  their 
previous  assignments  were  granted  full  and 
unrestricted  authority  to  practice  at  a  new 
post,  which  had  mistakenly  assumed  that 
they  had  credentials.  Similarly,  the  Navy 
audit  found  two  civilian  phjrslclans  serving 
at  one  hospital  had  never  been  granted  cre- 
dentials at  all. 

VARIETT  op  PACILmSS 

Health  care  is  furnished  by  the  military 
services  in  a  variety  of  treatment  facilities, 
ranging  from  large  hospitals  such  as  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  which 
often  treats  Presidents  and  other  digni- 
taries, to  small  treatment  facilities  at  rural 
sites.  The  services  employ  both  military  and 
civilian  doctors  and  care  for  a  mixture  of 
active  duty  personnel,  retirees,  dependents 
and  eligible  civilians.  The  three  audits  con- 
centrated on  some  of  the  more  significant 
treatment  centers. 

All  the  audlU  said  military  health  officials 
were  taking  steps  to  rectify  the  problems 
found.  And  a  chronology  of  "quality  assur- 
ance initiatives"  supplied  to  Congress  by  the 
Pentagon  Indicated  a  number  of  changes  to 
improve  medical  care. 

The  audits  also  found  that  doctors  whose 
care  of  patients  had  been  criticized  by  other 
doctors  or  health  personnel  sometimes  es- 
caped any  loss  of  privileges  to  practice  or 
any  adverse  reference  In  their  files.  The 
Navy  audit  found  that  hospital  staff  mem- 
bers were  reluctant  to  file  reports  on  unusu- 
al or  questionable  medical  Incidents  and  un- 
explained deaths  lest  their  relationship  with 
the  doctor  be  strained  or  their  medical  judg- 
ment questioned. 

UNDITE  privileges  GIVEN 

The  Army  audit  said  that  senior  medical 
personnel  were  sometimes  not  called  to  ac- 
count or  were  given  undue  medical  privi- 
leges because  of  their  rank  and  power. 


Auditors  also  found  that  the  civUian  phy- 
sician-licensing authorities  were  sometimes 
not  told  about  restrictions  imposed  on  doc- 
tors who  were  leaving  military  practice.  The 
Pentagon  audit,  for  example,  found  that  a 
civilian  doctor  working  for  the  Air  Force, 
whose  privileges  to  practice  had  been  sus- 
pended because  of  allegations  of  sexual  mis- 
conduct with  a  patient,  had  the  privileges 
reinstated  the  day  before  he  resigned  from 
the  hospital  staff.  He  thereby  avoided  a  re- 
quirement that  the  suspension  be  reported 
to  civilian  medical  boards,  according  to  the 
audit. 

SOME  DOCTORS  COMPLAINED 

Emergency  room  defects,  a  prime  focus  of 
previous  audits,  were  found  to  be  a  serious 
and  continuing  problem  in  some  of  the 
audits.  The  Navy's  audit  found  that  emer- 
gency room  medical  staffs  were  often  un- 
trained in  emergency  medicine  or  of  ques- 
tionable competence.  One  patient  died  after 
an  intern  on  duty  in  an  emergency  room  dis- 
charged him  despite  tests  with  abnormal  re- 
sults. Another  dJed  because  the  emergency 
room  officer  was  unskilled  in  managing 
breathing  problems. 

The  Pentagon  audit  reported  that  some 
doctors  assigned  to  emergency  room  duties 
complained  that  they  were  unqualified  for 
the  job. 

Malpractice  claims  against  military  medi- 
cal facilities  and  doctors  have  been  rising 
even  faster  than  claims  against  their  civilian 
coimterparts.  Medical  malpractice  claims 
filed  against  all  three  military  services 
jumped  from  638  In  the  fiscal  year  1981  to 
915  In  the  fiscal  1983.  an  Increase  of  about 
43  percent,  according  to  military  figures 
supplied  to  Congress.  The  increase  in  the  ci- 
vilian malpractice  claims  filed  between  1981 
and  1983  was  about  33  percent,  as  reported 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  insurance  industry. 

The  malpractice  claims  against  military 
faculties  did  not  Include  claims  by  active 
duty  personnel,  who  are  generally  not  eligi- 
ble to  sue  the  Government. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  13,  1985} 
Chiep  Bethesda  Surgeon's  Suspension  Is 
Latest  Militaby  Health  Care  Dispute 
Washington.— The  chief  heart  surgeon  at 
the  Navy's  showcase  hospital  in  Bethesda 
has  been  stripped  of  his  surgical  and  clinical 
privileges   pending   a   review   of   what   has 
been  described  as  an  abnormally  high  surgi- 
cal death  rate  In  the  hospital's  cardio-tho- 
raclc  unit. 

The  physician,  who  was  not  identified, 
was  suspended  from  the  surgical  floor  In 
late  November  of  last  year  and  assigned  to 
duties  outside  patient  care,  a  spokesman  at 
Bethesda  confirmed  Friday. 

"The  action  was  based  on  concerns  as  to 
this  doctor's  technical  performance  which 
arose  through  the  ongoing  process  of  the 
quality  assurance  program,"  the  spokesman 
said. 

A  Navy  Investigation  of  the  suspension 
and  the  incidents  leading  to  it  is  expected  to 
be  completed  within  the  next  two  to  three 
months.  As  a  part  of  the  investigation,  the 
physician  will  be  permitted  to  testify  and 
present  evidence  in  his  behalf,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  suspension  comes  when  the  entire 
military's  health  care  delivery  system  has 
been  drawing  fire.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense's own  Inspector  General's  office  is 
looking  Into  the  quality  control  of  health 
care  within  the  services.  Those  investiga- 
tions, apparently  at  the  direction  of  Secre- 
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tary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  are 
Rearing  completion  and  should  be  released 
soon. 

Several  Pentagon  and  Congressional  offi- 
cials have  indicated  that  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  inspector's  office  are  critical 
of  the  military's  health  care  system. 

Senator  Jim  Sasser  (D.  Term.)  has  also 
asJted  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  conduct  its  own  investigation  of  the 
quality  of  health  care  given  members  of  the 
armed  services.  A  staff  aide  to  Mr.  Sasser 
said  the  senator  called  for  the  probe  after 
receiving  a  large  number  of  constituent 
complaints  from  retired  and  active  duty 
military  personnel  about  their  health  care. 

The  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  investiga- 
tion apparently  began  after  concerns  rose 
over  'a  greater  than  should  be  expected" 
number  of  surgical  deaths  In  the  cardio-tho- 
racic  unit.  The  decision  to  lift  the  privileges 
of  the  head  surgeon  apparently  came  after  a 
study  by  an  outside  expert  called  in  by  the 
Navy. 

The  incident  was  reminiscent  of  a  similar 
investigation  four  years  ago  at  the  Air 
Force's  largest  hospital,  the  Wilford  Hall 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

There,  the  Air  Force's  chief  heart  surgeon 
at  the  time.  Col.  William  Stanford,  was 
found  to  have  a  surgical  mortality  rate  of 
over  40  percent  of  his  patients,  a  figure  well 
above  the  national  average. 

When  Colonel  Stanford  was  transfered  to 
a  civilian  hospital  in  Milwaukee  for  brushup 
training,  he  incorrectly  hooked  a  heart-lung 
machine  to  a  woman  patient,  causing  her  to 
suffer  permanent  brain  damage.  A  lawsuit 
against  the  government  later  determined 
that  the  Air  Force  had  not  Informed  the 
Milwaukee  hospital  group  of  Colonel  Stan- 
ford's mortality  rates. 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  Dec.  22, 

1984} 

Am  Impostes's  Odyssey  iic  Mxsicm 

(By  Kathleen  Kerr) 

For  15  years.  Abraham  V.K.  Asante  prac- 
ticed medicine,  posing  as  a  medical  student 
and  physician,  all  the  while  caring  for  pa- 
tients and  winning  praise  from  Army  offi- 
cers. 

Equipped  with  bogus  credentials  In  1968. 
Asante  began  an  odyssey  through  East 
Coast  hospitals,  including  Nassau  County 
Medical  Center  in  East  Meadow.  EMdence 
presented  at  a  congressional  subcommittee 
on  health  care  earlier  this  month  has  re- 
vealed that  Asante  continued  his  charade 
until  1983,  although  medical  authorities 
knew  of  his  false  credentials  as  early  as 
1974.  Finally,  last  April.  Asante  was  convict- 
ed o<  charges  that  he  caused  brain  damage 
to  a  patient  at  a  Fort  Dix.  N.J..  hospital, 
where  he  posed  as  an  anesthesiologist. 

Asante's  brief  association  with  the  Nassau 
County  Medical  Center  in  1977  was  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. "He  was  never  employed."  hospital 
spokesman  Ed  Smith  said.  "We  did  a  very 
careful  check,  and  we  discovered  he  didn't 
have  the  proper  credentials."  Smith  said 
Asante.  formerly  of  Roosevelt,  observed  sur- 
gery for  several  months  as  an  "extern."  but 
that  he  never  treated  patients. 

*  *  *  The  lack  of  an  adequate  reporting 
system  allowed  Asante  to  slip  through  the 
cracks:  there  was  not  way  for  medical  offi- 
cials, like  those  at  Nassau  County  Medical 
Center,  to  warn  medical  Institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Although  the  Fed- 
eration of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the 
United  States  keeps  a  computer  bank  of  li- 
censed physicals  who  have  been  disciplined. 


there  is  no  nationwide  list  of  those  with 
phony  credentials  as  medical  doctors. 
Asante  claimed  that  he  was  a  medical 
doctor,  not  a  licensed  physician. 

Asante  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Ghana  and  said  he  was  a  doctor  with  a 
degree  from  Charles  University's  Medical 
School  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  1974.  Asante 
showed  his  phony  degree  to  the  Educational 
Commission  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates, 
which  administers  tests  for  hospital  residen- 
cy and  state  licensure  to  foreign  students. 
Commission  officials  confirmed  their  suspi- 
cions that  his  degree  was  phony  and  warned 
two  hospitals  where  Asante  had  applied  for 
internships. 

"Although  his  name  was  on  it  (the 
degree],  there  were  a  number  of  defects  In 
it. "  said  Dr.  Ray  Casterllne.  vice  president 
of  the  commission. 

In  1975.  the  Army  hired  Asante  as  chief 
medical  officer  at  its  Buffalo  station,  but  he 
did  not  have  the  state  license  that  the  Army 
began  requiring  in  1976.  Asante's  phony 
degree  had  fooled  the  Army,  but  he  was  ter- 
minated when  he  could  not  produce  a  li- 
cense. Still,  he  received  a  glowing  recom- 
mendation. 

"At  all  times.  Dr.  Asante  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  highest  levels  ...  of  medical  knowl- 
edge .  .  .,"  Ueut.  Col.  George  Helsel  wrote. 

From  1978  to  1981,  Asante  was  a  house 
physician  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital. 
Hospital  spokesman  LArs  Larmon  said 
Asante  left  in  1981  when  he  could  not 
produce  a  state  license  the  hocpltal  began 
requiring  that  year. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  then 
hired  Asante  as  a  t30,000-a-year  fellow. 
Again,  he  was  released  for  lack  of  a  license. 
Walson  Army  Hospital  in  Fort  Dtx.  N.J.. 
then  hired  Asante  as  a  staff  anesthesiologist 
and  he  was  Involved  in  about  70  operations. 
According  to  court  papers,  when  he  adminis- 
tered anesthesia  to  Joseph  Branda.  Bran- 
da's  heart  stopped,  Asante  failed  to  notice 
for  four  minutes,  and  the  patient  went  into 
a  coma.  Officials  rechecked  Asante's  creden- 
tials and  reported  him  to  the  FBI.  Asante  is 
serving  a  12-year  term  in  OtisvUle  Federal 
Prison  for  aggravated  assault  in  the  Branda 
case.* 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  ON 
MENTAL  RETARDATION 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  important  resolution 
recently  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation [PCMR].  This  resolution  re- 
affirms the  fundamental  right  of  men- 
tally retarded  persons  to  live  In  the 
community. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  shortly  con- 
sider the  Cleburne  case  where  a  local 
zoning  ordinance  has  excluded  mental- 
ly retarded  persons  from  living  In  the 
community,  unless  a  special  zoning 
permit  is  issued.  The  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  correctly  upheld 
the  right  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
to  reside  In  the  community.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Supreme  Court  to 
do  the  same. 

While  I  commend  PCMR  for  demon- 
strating the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions In  worlilng  toward  securing  and 
maintaining  the  inalienable  rights  of 


mentally  retarded  persons,  I  am  once 
again  disheartened  by  the  action 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Rather  than  leading  the  march 
for  the  rights  of  America's  handi- 
capped citizens,  it  has  positioned  itself 
as  an  obstacle  in  that  march.  By  filing 
an  amicus  brief  supporting  the  rever- 
sal of  the  court  of  appeals  decision, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  placed 
one  more  hurdle  in  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence for  America's  retarded  citi- 
zens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  resolution,  and  I 
ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
today's  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

PCMR  RasoLtmoN  Comckrhinc  thx 
CLXBinufk  Cask 

Whereas  mentally  retarded  persons  have 
historically  been  subjected  to  State  Imposed 
exclusion  from  education,  employment  and 
housing  and  denied  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  American  community  life: 
and 

Whereas  systematic  State  imposed  exclu- 
sion and  hostile  differential  treatment  con- 
tinues to  prevent  mentally  retarded  persons 
from  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  op- 
portunities guaranteed  to  other  citizens 
such  as  the  right  to  associate  actively  within 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  families. 
nelghlx>rhoods.  and  communities,  unre- 
stricted by  prejudice  or  stereotype:  and 

Whereas  the  zoning  ordinance  passed  by 
the  City  of  Cleburne.  Texas,  in  1947.  exclud- 
ing except  by  special  use  permit  from  apart- 
ment districts  and  other  areas  of  the  city 
where  congregated  living  is  permitted, 
"feeble  minded"  persons,  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  type  of  systematic  State  exclusion  of 
and  hostile  treatment  towards  mentally  re- 
tarded citizens:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  has  consistently  sup- 
ported all  efforts  to  combat  and  overcome 
the  effects  of  State  imposed  exclusion  and 
hostility  toward  mentally  retarded  Ameri- 
cans and  to  establish  the  right  of  mentally 
retarded  persons  to  choose  their  living  ar- 
rangements: and 

Whereas  Group  Homes  currently  are  the 
principal  community  living  alternatives  for 
persons  who  are  mentally  retarded  and  the 
availability  of  such  a  home  in  communities 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  normal  living 
patterns  for  mentally  retarded  persons:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation  has  long  recognized 
that  mentally  retarded  citizens  lack  suffi- 
cient political  power  to  effectively  access  or 
use  the  political  and  legislative  process 
asset  and  to  protect  their  basic  rights:  and 

Whereas  the   President's   Committee   on    v 
Mental  Retardation  has  vigorously  support-  ^ 
ed   both   legislative   and  Judicial  action   to 
ensure  Equal  Protection  under  the  laws  of 
state  and  localities:  and 

Whereas  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  struck  down  the  Cleburne  Ordi- 
nance as  contrary  to  the  Equal  Protection 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution:  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  now  has  before  it  a  challenge 
to  the  validity  of  this  zoning  ordinance 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause: 


Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  The 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion express  its  view  that  the  application  of 
the  Cleburne  Ordinance  to  Americans  with 
Mental  Retardation  represents  a  type  of  un- 
lawful invidious  discrimination  existing 
across  the  Nation  which  is  barred  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.* 


■\ 


THE  NEW  CORPORATE  ELITE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  21,  1985,  the  editors  of 
Business  Week  highlighted  a  group  of 
industrialists  they  dubbed  "The  New 
Corporate  Elite."  On  that  list  is 
Donald  C.  Burr,  a  resident  of  Somerset 
County,  NJ.  Donald  C.  Burr  is  the 
founder,  chairman,  and  president  of 
People  Express  Airlines.  According  to 
Business  Week,  he  ranks  among  the 
top  of  America's  corporate  officials.  In 
New  Jersey,  we  are  proud  of  him. 

On  January  7.  1985,  Time  singled 
out  Don  as  one  of  seven  unique  indi- 
viduals who  succeeded— through  inno- 
vation, boldness,  and  resolve— to  con- 
quer significant  challenges  in  meeting 
goals.  Don  Burr  certainly  fits  that  de- 
scription, for  he  has  taken  an  Idea, 
providing  low-cost  air  fares  and  no- 
frills  service,  and  turned  it  into  one  of 
America's  thriving  companies. 

Since  the  time  of  Thomas  Edison, 
New  Jersey  has  been  noted  for  Innova- 
tion and  invention.  Don  Burr  and 
People  Express  fit  squarely  Into  that 
heritage.  Recently,  People  Express 
moved  into  a  new  terminal  at  Newark 
Airport.  This  was  a  significant  event 
for  the  growth  of  the  airport,  the  air- 
line Itself,  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. People  Express  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  New  Jersey's 
economy  and  growth. 

On  December  23,  1984,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  carried  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  history,  organi- 
zation, and  development  of  People  Ex- 
press. I  commend  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Donald  Bitrr:  Thi  Pertectioh  Imferativk 

The  problem:  Could  dependable  air  travel 
be  maintained  while  prices  were  severely  cut 
by  abolishing  all  frills?  More  important, 
could  the  basic  structure  of  the  U.S.  corpo- 
ration be  changed  so  that  everyone  is  an 
owner,  everyone  a  manager? 

Sure,  says  Donald  Burr,  43,  founder  and 
chairman  of  People  E:xpress.  who  has  done 
both.  Four  years  ago.  when  People  Express 
became  one  of  the  first  new  carriers  to  go 
into  business  after  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  of  1978,  Burr's  fledgling  venture  consist- 
ed of  little  more  than  one  abandoned,  rat-in- 
fested terminal  in  Newark  and  three  used 
Boeing  737s  purchased  from  Lufthansa. 
Today.  People  Express  is  the  tenth  busiest 
airline  in  the  U.S..  carrying  nearly  1  million 
passengers  a  month.  Some  of  its  fares  are 
one-fourth  those  of  its  competitors,  but  its 
profits  for  1984  will  total  $23.5  million. 

Part  of  Burr's  success  has  been  his  policy 
of  cutting  amenities:  passengers  must  pay 
for  any  checked  luggage,  even  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  (50«).  As  a  result,  he  has  kept  costs 


down  to  a  little  over  5t  a  seat-mile.  vs.  an  in- 
dustry average  of  8.5«.  One  key  way  of  keep- 
ing those  costs  down  is  that  Burr  hires  only 
"managers"  (even  a  flight  attendant  is  a 
"customer-service  manager"),  and  all  4,000 
full-time  employees  must  move  around  in 
several  different  kinds  of  Jobs.  Burr  occa- 
sionally takes  his  turn  as  a  steward.  Not 
only  are  the  managers  nonunion  but  each  of 
them  must  buy  at  least  100  shares  of  People 
Express  stock,  on  credit  if  necessary. 

"This  is  not  some  old  company  refurbish- 
ing itself.  It's  a  brand-new  idea  in  brand-new 
clothes."  says  Burr.  "This  is  not  a  social  ex- 
periment. It's  a  hard-driving  capitalist  busi- 
ness. We  want  to  maximize  profits,  and  we 
want  to  do  very  well  at  that.  But  we  can 
find  a  better  way  to  do  it,  a  way  that  is  more 
friendly  and  more  conducive  to  people  get- 
ting out  of  life  what  the  hell  they're  trying 
to  get  out  of  it.  You  don't  Just  want  to  make 
a  buck.  You  want  people  to  become  better 
people." 

If  Burr  sounds  like  a  combination  of  a 
choirmaster's  son  and  a  Harvard  M.BA.,  it 
is  because  he  is  both.  His  mother,  who  lives 
near  Hartford,  remembers  him  as  "a  very 
emotional  boy  with  great  faith."  His  older 
brother,  an  Air  Force  colonel,  says  their  fa- 
ther's rule  was:  "There's  nothing  you 
cannot  do.  no  task  is  impossible."  Since  boy- 
hood. Burr  has  been  interested  In  aviation: 
he  became  a  Wall  Street  analyst  of  aviation 
stocks  before  he  was  30,  rescued  and  took 
over  a  nosediving  airline,  Texas  Internation- 
al, before  he  was  36. 

Burr  believes  strongly  in  what  he  calls  the 
perfection  imperative,  the  desire  to  be 
better.  He  stopped  smoking  a  year  and  a 
half  ago:  he  trains  for  the  marathon  every 
morning:  on  his  upcoming  ski  trip  to  Utah, 
his  first  extended  vacation  in  five  years,  he 
plans  to  reflect  on  "life-style  improvement 
to  improve  my  efficiency." 

Other  corixjrations  fail  to  follow  Burr's 
lead,  he  says,  because  "they  think  human- 
kind is  lazy  and  bestial  and  won't  do  any- 
thing unless  you  beat  them  to  death..  We 
live  with  a  boss'  structure.  But  we've  proved 
that  if  you  give  people  space,  room  and  free- 
dom, you  can  get  trustworthy  behavior." 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Dec 
23,  1984] 

Trx  Antum  That  Shook  thx  Imdustrt 
(By  Sara  Rimer) 

It  is  Friday  night  at  Newark  International 
airport,  any  Friday  night,  rush  hour  in  the 
round-the-clock  meoca  of  the  discount  air 
traveler. 

At  the  North  Terminal,  the  silver  buses 
roll  in  one  after  the  other,  standing  room 
only,  from  Manhattan.  Burdened  with  suit- 
cases, briefcases,  backpaclu  and  shopping 
bags  stuffed  with  food  for  the  no-frills  Jour- 
ney, the  travelers  Join  the  throngs  of  people 
already  hurrying  to  the  21  gates  along  the 
terminal's  two  long  and  narrow  wings. 

Lines  form  everywhere,  for  a  hot  dog.  for 
the  bathrooms,  for  a  standby  seat  on  any 
People  Express  plane  that  leaves  for  Boston 
between  7  and  11  P.M..  when  tickets  go  for 
$19.  At  some  gates,  people  sit  on  the  can>et. 
awash  in  luggage.  College  students  study 
textboolca.  men  and  women  in  business  garb 
scrawl  notes  across  legal  tablete,  crsrlng 
babies  get  fed. 

"I've  got  a  headache."  groans  Lorri 
Turano.  a  19-year-old  data  processor  from 
Nutley.  NJ.,  lighting  a  cigarette  as  she  col- 
lapses in  a  chair  near  the  Washington  gate. 

"It's  a  zoo  out  here,"  says  Heather  Pitzen- 
hagen,  a  marketing  represenUtlve  for  a 
Manhattan  computer  consulting  firm.   'It's 


nutso!"  She's  on  her  way  to  Sjracuse  for 
the  weekend. 

Lorri  Turano  and  Heather  Fitzenhagen 
and  thousands  of  others  are  crowded  inside 
a  building  that  was.  Just  40  months  ago.  a 
near-ghost  town  of  a  terminal  with  a  single 
scheduled  flight  a  day.  They  are  going  to 
Chicago.  Miami.  Denver.  Washington— a 
total  of  27  cities  across  America— for  less 
than  $100.  Over  in  more  spacious  quarters 
at  Terminal  C.  they  are  on  their  way  to 
London  and  the  West  Coast. 

All  this  is  something  new.  spawned  by 
Federal  deregulation  of  the  airtransport  in- 
dustry. Dozens  of  fledgling  airlines  have 
emerged,  transforming  America's  travel 
habits,  their  low-cost  flights  luring  people 
away  from  cars,  buses  and  trains  and  from 
out  of  their  living  rooms.  But  none  of  the 
new  operations  has  had  anything  like  the 
impact  or  the  success  of  People  Express  and 
its  fast-talking.  43-year-old  founder  and 
chief  executive.  Donald  Calvin  Burr.  In 
1980.  for  example.  540.000  passengers  flew 
the  Newark-to-Boeton  route:  since  then, 
that  figure  has  almost  tripled,  with  People 
Express  accounting  for  the  lion's  share  of 
the  difference. 

"I  think  Don  Burr  is  a  public  benefactor." 
says  Alfred  E.  Kahn.  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  "People  are 
flying  who  have  never  flown  before  in  their 
lives."  Of  course.  Burr  has  not  hurt  his  own 
cause,  either. 

People  Express  has  gone  from  an  upstart 
with  250  employees  and  three  planes  in  the 
spring  of  1981  to  a  company  with  a  half-bil- 
lion dollars  in  assets.  4,000  full-time  employ- 
ees and  more  than  60  planes.  That's  the 
fastest  growth  in  aviation  history.  And  the 
airline  is  still  growing,  fueled  by  one  of  the 
lowest  operating  costs  in  the  industry. 
Counting  new  planes  scheduled  for  delivery, 
the  airline  will  have  73  aircraft  in  use  by 
May.  By  May  1986.  Burr  hopes  to  be  serving 
about  10  additional  cities. 

Just  as  remarkable  as  People  Express's 
success  is  the  way  it  was  achieved.  Burr 
leads  a  company  without  traditional  super- 
visors, without  secretaries,  without  organi- 
zatlorial  charts.  The  workers,  who  belong  to 
no  union,  are  expected  to  perform  a  variety 
of  Jobs— it's  known  as  cross-utUization.  They 
aU  hold  stock  and  share  in  company  profits. 
The  glue  is  Burr  himself,  who  dashes  about 
preaching  his  horizontal-management  style 
with  messianic  zeal. 

Burr's  ideas  are  taken  seriously  by  the 
likes  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  where 
People  Express  is  one  of  the  case  studies  of- 
fered as  an  example  of  an  advanced  manage- 
ment model.  Says  D.  Daryl  Wyckoff.  a  pro- 
fessor of  transportation  there:  "Anyone  who 
isn't  studying  People  Express  and  the  way 
they're  managing  people  is  out  of  their 
minds." 

Yet  Wyckoff  and  other  observers  have 
some  doubts  about  the  company's  future. 
Will  Burr's  unorthodox  management  style 
work  as  the  airline  grows  ever  larger?  There 
have  been  some  morale  problems,  and  the 
company  structure  is  being  overhauled.  Can 
People  E}xpress  continue  to  challenge  the 
established  giants  of  the  airline  world?  The 
major  carriers  are  getting  tough,  streamlin- 
ing their  operations  and  even  cutting  their 
fares  to  hold  on  to  passengers  on  well-trav- 
eled routes.  On  Wall  Street,  security  ana- 
lysts are  nervous  about  the  volatile  indus- 
try—there have  been  several  bankruptcies 
among  the  upstart  airlines,  and  their  stock 
prices  have  been  tumbling.  Since  July  1983. 
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even  People  Express's  stock  has  fallen— 
from  a  high  of  25*^  to  less  than  10. 

Almost  three  years  a«o.  another  airline 
that  had  experienced  explosive  growth  col- 
lapsed. Is  Don  Burr  going  to  be  another  Sir 
Freddie  Laker?  'He's  already  gone  further 
than  Laker  ever  dreamed  of."  says  Michael 
R.  Armellino.  of  Goldman.  Sachs  St  Compa- 
ny. "I  seriously  doubt  he's  going  to  be  an- 
other Laker.  But  who  the  hell  knows? 
What's  the  economy  going  to  do?  What  are 
fuel  prices  going  to  do?  I  think  the  book  is 
still  open  as  to  how  this  is  all  going  to  come 
out  in  the  end." 

"The  Party's  on  the  7  o'clock!"  shouted 
Thomas  P.  Haskins.  a  23-year-oId  sales  rep- 
resentative for  the  Xerox  Corporation,  loos- 
ening his  tie.  He  and  four  of  his  buddies 
were  on  their  way  to  Holy  Cross  College  in 
Worcester,  Mass.— their  alma  mater— for 
the  big  football  game  against  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  Friday  night  at  the  Boston  gate. 
Haskins  was  among  the  more  than  100 
standbys  who  waited  anxiously,  hoping  to 
be  called  before  the  last  plane  took  off.  His 
friends  had  reservations.  But  everyone 
would  buy  tickets  aboard  the  plane— one  of 
a  long  list  of  People  Express's  cost-cutting 
strategies.  The  cost  of  their  round-trip;  $38. 
(I'll  spill  more  than  $38  worth  of  beer  this 
weekend."  Haskins  said.)  They  also  paid  $3 
for  each  piece  of  baggage  they  checked. 

People  Express  has  elements  of  an  aerial 
"Love  Boat,"  the  cut-rate  answer  to  long- 
distance relationships.  In  the  crowd  was  Mi- 
chael Todaro.  a  23-year-old  banking  examin- 
er for  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  lives  in  Ho- 
boken  and  flies  up  to  visit  his  girlfriend. 
Prom  Churchville.  Pa.,  were  William  and 
Lucille  Hartnett.  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Boston  for  a  friend's  surprise  60th  birthday 
party.  "We  wouldn't  be  going  if  it  weren't  so 
cheap,"  said  the  Hartnetts. 

At  6:40  P.M..  the  passengers  on  Flight  296 
began  boarding  the  Boeing  737-200  with  the 
purple,  red  and  orange  stripes.  There  are  no 
assigned  seats  on  most  People  Express 
flights,  and  Tom  Haskins  led  the  Holy  Cross 
rush  across  the  tarmac  and  up  the  outdoor 
stairs.  The  plane  had  130  seats.  10  more 
than  can  be  found  in  most  737-200's— a  trick 
made  possible  by  removing  a  galley  (there  Is 
no  hot-meal  service)  and  by  reconfiguring 
the  first-class  section  seating.  Except  on 
747's.  the  airline  has  no  first  class.  (We're 
not  a  doily  service,"  says  Don  Burr.  "If  you 
want  a  daily,  go  fly  Swissair.") 

The  passengers  seem  a  hearty  breed,  pre- 
pared for  tight  seating  and  unconcerned 
about  such  things  as  having  to  pay  50  cents 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  "I  could  take  anything 
for  the  price."  said  Arthur  P.  CiaccheUa,  a 
fourth-year  medical  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh. 

Not  everyone,  though,  takes  the  inconven- 
iences of  upstart  airlines  in  stride.  Com- 
plaints come  pouring  into  the  C.A.B.  For 
some  of  the  new  airlines,  the  complaints  go 
as  high  as  20  and  30  per  100,000  passen- 
gers—and as  low  as  one  or  two  complaints, 
figures  that  match  the  record  of  such  estab- 
lished lines  as  American  and  Eastern.  For 
People  Express,  it  was  4.7  complaints  per 
100.000  last  year;  for  the  first  eight  months 
this  year,  the  figure  has  fallen  to  3.8.  One 
problem:  flight  delays.  People  Express'  on- 
time  record  was  only  55  percent  last  winter, 
though  in  recent  months  it  has  reached  a 
respectable  84  percent.  Another  problem: 
Trying  to  make  reservations  by  telephone. 

On  Boston  Flight  296,  the  men  in  the 
cockpit  were  Capt.  Scott  Wankel  and  First 
Officer  Ron  Toler.  At  People  Express,  the 


pilots  are  known  as  flight  managers.  In  the 
aisles  were  the  flight  attendants— known  as 
customer  service  managers,  or  CSM's. 

The  duties  of  CSM's  are  not  confined  to 
the  aisles  of  planes.  They  check  in  passen- 
gers and  meet  planes  and  also  are  expected 
to  work  in  one  or  more  other  areas  such  as 
accounting  or  aircraft  scheduling,  wherever 
their  curiosity  takes  them.  What's  more, 
they  are  part  of  a  system  Burr  calls  "self- 
management"  that  gives  all  employees  un- 
usual decision-making  opportunities. 

Here  come  the  CSM's.  Pushing  their 
metal  beverage  and  money  carts  down  the 
aisle,  they  sold  tickets,  drinks  and  snacks  in 
record  time.  And  they  did  it  with  all  the 
smiles  and  high  energy  of  a  freshman  cheer- 
leader at  a  home-coming  game. 

The  737  landed  at  Logan  International 
Airport  a  couple  minutes  after  8.  on  time. 
Liebe  Coolldge.  who  was  returning  to 
Boston  after  a  week  in  Los  Angeles,  re- 
trieved her  artist's  portfolio  from  the  over- 
head rack  and  bid  the  CSM's  a  fond  good- 
bye. "TTiey're  a  scream,"  she  said. 

For  some  men,  it  happens  during  the  first 
handshake  with  a  Joe  DlMagglo.  but  Don 
Burr's  dreams  of  what  he  might  become 
grew  out  of  a  meeting  during  his  Junior  year 
at  Stanford  University  with  two  stars  from 
another  galaxy:  an  investment  banker 
named  W.  Peter  Slusser,  and  Keith  Fun- 
ston.  the  tall  patrician  who  was  chief  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

"They  were  two  impressive  guys."  Burr  re- 
called one  evening  in  his  office  overlooking 
the  runway  at  North  Terminal.  He  had  Just 
returned  from  a  ski  trip  with  his  wife. 
Brigit.  and  two  of  their  four  children.  The 
office  is  modest  by  corporate  standards — the 
furniture  Includes  a  few  airline  seats — and 
Burr  is  disarmingly  informal.  He  was  sip- 
ping coffee  from  a  Styrofoam  cup.  which  he 
had  filled  at  the  communal  coffeepot  down 
the  hall.  He  was  laughing  a  lot  and  talking 
fast,  answering  his  own  telephone— he  has 
no  secretary. 

"Keith  was  Rock  Hudson  and  all  those 
other  guys  mixed  into  one,"  Burr  said.  "He 
was  a  big-time  guy."  Funston  and  Slusser 
advised  the  yying  English  major,  who  was 
thinking  about  law  sch(x>l.  to  head  for  Har- 
vard Business  School— their  alma  mater. 

The  world  of  high  finance  seemed  far  re- 
moved from  the  small  Connecticut  town  of 
South  Windsor  where  Don  Burr  grew  up, 
the  son  of  an  electrical  engineer;  his  mother 
was  the  town's  assistant  postmaster.  He  and 
his  older  brother.  Myron,  who  became  an 
Air  Force  colonel,  found  excitement  at  the 
local  airport,  watching  the  planes  come  and 
go.  Don  dated  Brigit  Rupner,  a  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  cheerleader:  they  married  when  they 
were  20. 

Burr  sang  In  the  Congregational  church 
choir,  which  was  directed  by  his  father.  His 
mother  ran  the  Sunday  school.  "I  was  the 
leader  of  the  youth  group."  he  said.  "I  went 
out  proselytizing.  They  picked  me  out  in 
church  to  go  to  seminary."  His  family  had 
other  plans.  "My  mother  wanted  me  to  be  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer— one  of  the  high-prestige 
positions."  he  recalled.  "From  my  family's 
point  of  view,  business  didn't  have  any  re- 
deeming value." 

But  Burr  changed  his  major  at  Stanford 
from  English  to  economics  after  that  brief 
meeting  with  Funston  and  Slusser— he  also 
earned  a  private  pilot's  license  on  the  side— 
and  he  did  go  on  to  Harvard  Business 
School.  After  Harvard,  he  spent  eight  years 
on  Wall  Street  with  the  National  Aviation 
Corporation,  a  small  securities  firm.  By  the 
time  he  was  30.  he  was  president. 


In  1973.  Burr  went  to  work  for  Frank  Lor- 
enzo, the  chief  executive  of  Texas  Interna- 
tional Airlines,  a  floundering  regional  carri- 
er based  In  Houston.  The  two  men  were  of 
an  age.  fellow  Harvard  M.B.A.'s.  with 
matching  competitive  urges.  By  1978.  with 
Burr  as  chief  operating  officer,  the  airline 
had  become  profitable— partly  because  It 
was  among  the  first  to  offer  low-cost,  off- 
peak  fares. 

The  next  year.  Burr  was  made  president 
of  Texas  International,  but  he  resigned  six 
months  later.  The  reason.  Burr  now  claims, 
was  a  deep,  longstanding  dissatisfaction 
with  the  company.  "It  was  grind,  grind, 
grind,  with  no  better  purpose  than  to  grind 
out  some  profits."  he  said.  "It  had  no  vision, 
no  excitement."  (Lorenzo  refused  to  be 
interviewed  on  the  subject  of  Don  Burr,  but 
through  a  spokesman  he  offered  a  comment 
on  Burr's  description  of  Texas  Internation- 
al: "Those  statements  simply  aren't  true. 
Don  was  part  of  the  hierarchy  at  T.I..  and 
he  never  expressed  those  feelings  to  me.") 

Many  in  the  airline  business  view  the  rela- 
tionship between  Lorenzo  and  Burr  with 
mystified  fascination.  Burr  was  best  man  at 
Lorenzo's  wedding  and  is  godfather  to  one 
of  Lorenzo's  children.  Yet.  according  to  a 
former  executive  at  Texas  International. 
"They  were  at  war  the  whole  time.  It's  a 
love-hate  relationship." 

Today,  the  competition  goes  on.  Lorenzo 
runs  Texas  Air  Corporation,  a  holding  com- 
pany that  operates  two  low-fare  operations. 
New  York  Air  and  Continental  Airlines, 
both  of  which  go  head-to-head  with  People 
Ebcpress  on  several  routes.  When  Don  Burr 
was  reminded  that  Lorenzo,  like  Burr,  runs 
marathons,  he  interrupted.  "I  got  Frank 
started  running,"  he  said. 

People  Express  was  bom  at  the  start  of  a 
new  era.  Before  deregulation  began  in  1978. 
the  F^eral  Oovemment  controlled  routes 
and  fares,  providing  a  kind  of  safety  net  for 
the  airlines.  While  Burr  might  have  seemed 
like  a  rookie  playing  in  the  big  leagues  of 
the  airline  world,  many  authorities  felt  the 
big  leagues  weren't  all  they  were  cracked  up 
to  be,  that  those  at  the  helm  had  become  in- 
efficient and  uninspired.  Sam  Coats,  presi- 
dent of  Muse  Air,  describes  them  as  "the 
most  mediocre  group  of  managers  in  Ameri- 
can industry."  Deregulation  freed  airlines  to 
set  their  own  routes  and  fare  structures  and 
plunged  them  into  the  real  world  of  compe- 
tition. 

Burr  had  nothing  like  enough  money  to 
compete,  and  he  went  to  William  Ham- 
brecht.  of  the  San  Francisco  venture  capital 
firm  of  Hambrecht  &  Qulst,  for  help.  It  was 
a  hard  sell:  financial  analysts  derided  the 
idea  of  a  new  airline  at  Newark  airport. 

"It  was  a  double  cab  fare  to  Newark  from 
Manhattan  at  the  time,"  Hambrecht  re- 
called. "They  were  convinced  Newark 
couldn't  work."  That  cab  fare  has  since  been 
reduced  to  the  meter  plus  $10  and  toUs,  but 
People's  customers  don't  generally  rely  on 
cabs.  They're  more  likely  to  pay  $4  a  person 
to'  ride  the  New  Jersey  Transit  express 
buses  that  leave  every  15  minutes.  24  hours 
a  day.  from  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Termi- 
nal. Five  years  ago.  before  People  Express. 
375.000  people  made  the  trip;  last  year,  the 
figure  was  more  than  1.5  million. 

Why  couldn't  the  Wall  Street  experts  see 
what  was  coming?  "Most  financial  ana- 
lysts." Hambrecht  said,  "don't  take  the 
bus." 

l^e  timing  of  the  People  Express  start-up 
was  ideal.  For  one  thing,  though  Wall 
Street  was  nervous  about  the  project,  in- 
vestment  funds   in   general   were   in   good 


supply.  So  were  cheap  aircraft.  Burr  was 
able  to  pick  up  Boeing  737's  from  Luft- 
hansa, the  German  airline,  for  $3.7  million 
apiece,  a  fraction  of  what  they  would  have 
cost  new.  And  he  could  choose  from  a  large 
pool  of  workers  who  had  been  laid  off  by 
other  airlines  and  were  willing  to  accept 
lower,  nonunion  wages  from  People  Express. 

Service  began  in  April  1981.  with  three 
planes  making  short-haul  round  trips  be- 
tween Newark  and  some  smaller  cities, 
steering  clear  of  routes  blanketed  by  the 
major  airlines  and  offering  discounts  of  40 
to  60  percent.  Burr  also  adopted  an  impor- 
tant costcutting  tactic.  He  used  outside  con- 
tractors Instead  of  employees  to  handle 
some  of  the  basic  work  of  the  airline,  includ- 
ing aircraft  maintenance,  baggage  handling 
and  ramp  maintenance. 

Three  months  after  start-up.  disaster 
loomed  in  the  form  of  the  air-traffic  con- 
trollers' strike.  People's  departures  from 
Newark  had  to  be  cut  back,  reducing  reve- 
nues at  the  very  moment  when  Burr  had  to 
accept  delivery  of  more  planes  from  Luft- 
hansa or  lose  the  $6  million  deposit. 

"Everything  fell  apart."  Burr  saj^.  "We 
began  to  lose  money  at  a  terrific  rate— $3 
million  a  month."  Burr  went  to  Washington 
to  ask  the  Federal  Aviation  A(iministration 
for  help.  "They  basically  said.  'Tough,  we 
didn't  tell  you  to  buy  those  planes.  Sell  your 
planes.  You're  on  your  own.  sweetheart.'  " 

Gerald  L.  Gltner.  one  of  the  10  Texas 
International  managers  Burr  corralled  and 
a  founding  partner  and  president  of  People, 
created  an  unorthodox  strategy.  The  planes 
would  be  flown  out  of  Newark  at  dawn- 
before  the  Government  restrictions  on  the 
numbers  of  flights  went  into  effect— to 
cities  such  as  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  Picking 
up  low-fare  passengers  there,  they  would  fly 
on  to  such  Florida  cities  as  Jacksonville  and 
Sarasota.  The  plan  kept  People  afloat  until 
the  Government  restrictions  were  eased. 

When  Burr  sought  more  capital  with  a 
second  sale  of  stock  In  Augvist  1982.  Wall 
Street  knew  People  Express  was  really  on 
its  way.  Joining  with  Hambrecht  St  Quist  in 
the  public  offering  was  the  blue-chip  invest- 
ment firm  of  Morgan  Stanley  St  Company. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  person  say,  "I'm 
not  going  to  fall  in  love?"  Don  Burr  asked. 
He  paced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  a  class 
of  50  new  People  Express  recruits,  a  hand- 
some trim  executive  in  a  Paul  Stuart  suit. 
"It's  risky  business,  falling  in  love.  You 
might  fall  out  of  love.  Someone  might  not 
like  you.  We're  trying  to  find  a  way  for  you 
to  welcome  commitment  at  People  Elxpress. 
It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  fun  to  be  committed 
and  involved  than  sitting  on  the  sidelines." 

Burr  never  misses  an  indoctrination  ses- 
sion. He  cracks  Jokes.  He  preaches,  some- 
times taking  "Star  Wars."  his  favorite  film, 
as  his  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  business  world.  And  he 
inevitably  ends  with  his  own  vision  of 
People  Express:  The  Good  Company. 

"You're  not  a  commodity."  he  told  the  re- 
cruits. "The  minute  you  think  you're  a  com- 
modity you'll  end  up  an  undifferentiated 
mass— bubble  gum  on  the  streets.  You're 
not  a  beaten-down  worker.  You're  a  manag- 
er. You're  an  owner." 

With  questions  and  answers  and  time  for 
a  break,  the  session  lasted  two  hours.  Burr 
was  awarded  a  resounding  ovation.  John 
McGrall.  a  former  Coast  Guard  pilot  from 
Pensacola.  Fla..  practically  floated  out  of 
the  room.  "I  think  the  man's  a  wizard,"  he 
said.  'This  is  the  opportunity  I've  been 
waiting  for  all  my  life.  This  is  my  road  to 
self-actualization." 


Why  are  so  many  Americans  unhappy  at 
their  jobs?  According  to  Michael  Maccoby, 
author  of  "The  Gamesman"  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  nonprofit  Project  on  Technology. 
Work  and  Character  In  Washington,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  work  Itself.  'What  people 
don't  like."  he  says,  "is  the  way  they're 
treated,  the  lack  of  respect  by  supervisors, 
the  lack  of  information  about  what  the  hell 
is  going  on,  the  lack  of  people  asking  their 
view,  the  lack  of  fairness." 

In  most  corporations,  the  mass  of  workers, 
those  who  actually  manufacture  products 
and  deal  directly  with  customers,  have  so- 
called  line  jobs.  The  people  who  have  little 
or  no  direct  contact  with  products  or  cus- 
tomers—the executives  and  those  In  such 
departments  as  accounting  or  marketing- 
hold  so-called  staff  Jobs.  Important  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  top,  and  trickle  down 
through  layers  of  management  to  the  lower 
ranks. 

Airlines  have,  by  and  large,  followed  this 
traditional  vertical  approach.  "What  an  air- 
line is.  from  an  operational  standpoint,  is  a 
coordination  Job."  says  Michael  E.  Levine.  a 
former  general  director  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  former  head  of  New  York 
Air.  "It  takes  a  lot  of  coordination  to  dis- 
patch 100  flights  a  day  on  some  rough  ap- 
proximation of  a  timetable.  The  convention- 
al wisdom  in  the  business  has  been  that  you 
have  to  really  stay  on  top  of  that  In  a  very 
structured  way." 

People  Express  Is  different.  It  operates  on 
the  theory  that  people  will  work  harder  and 
have  a  better  time  at  it  if  they  are  given 
four  things: 

A  financial  stake  in  the  company.  The  em- 
ployees of  People  Express  hold  a  third  of  all 
the  outstanding  shares  of  company  stock, 
and  they  also  share  in  company  profits. 
Every  new  recruit  is  required  to  purchase  at 
least  100  discounted  shares  of  stock.  Some 
workers,  like  Tom  Kohl,  former  music  direc- 
tor at  a  church  in  Cleveland,  are  serious  col- 
lectors. He  has  5,800  shares  after  three  and 
a  half  years  and  proclaims  with  assurance: 
"I  expect  to  be  a  millionaire  by  my  10th  an- 
niversary." (Don  Burr  holds  1.35  million 
shares;  profit-sharing  plus  a  $68,000  salary 
brought  his  total  earnings  last  year  to 
$108,000.) 

A  chance  to  leam  and  hold  a  variety  of 
Jobs.  Before  he  came  to  People  Express  4 
years  ago.  Roger  Hill,  36.  had  spent  most  of 
his  adult  working  life  In  the  cockpit  of  an 
airplane.  "All  I  knew  about  the  airline  busi- 
ness was  what  I  read,"  Hill  says.  At  People 
Express,  he  become  a  737  captain,  but  he 
also  had  a  chance  to  leam  aircraft  schedul- 
ing and  to  become  what  passes  for  a  boss  at 
People  Express.  Employees  are  organized  In 
teams  of  three  or  four  people,  units  that 
tend  to  move  about  from  Job  to  Job;  the  per- 
sonal relationships  within  a  team  are 
thought  to  make  the  work  more  fun  and  to 
Increase  efficiency.  As  one  among  150  team 
managers.  Hill  functions  as  a  kind  of  play- 
ing coach.  While  pursuing  his  own  schedul- 
ing assignment,  he  guides  and  encourages 
his  teams. 

Pour  years  ago.  Hill  was  a  pilot,  period. 
Now.  he  says,  "I  can  go  out  and  do  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  get  that  airplane 
airborne  on  time." 

An  organizational  structure  that  allows 
workers  to  make  large  and  small  decisions 
based  upon  a  company  philosophy  and  tra- 
dition. When  People  Express  decided  to 
start  service  between  Newark  and  Gatwick 
Airport  outside  London.  12  employees  were 
dispatched  to  Oatwlck  to  set  up  the  oper- 
ation. CSM  Mike  Brown,  a  28-year-old.  one- 


time social  worker  and  a  three-year  People 
Express  veteran,  was  a  member  of  the  team. 
He  helped  decide  which  vendors  would  be 
hired,  what  bank  would  be  used,  how  the 
check-In  facility  would  be  laid  out.  Says 
Brown:  "Setting  up  an  international  station 
for  People  Express!  I  was  part  of  a  team 
that  pulled  that  off!" 

ITiere  are  limits  on  employees'  decision- 
making powers.  "Obviously."  says  Burr, 
"the  pilots  don't  sit  up  there  and  decide 
whether  they're  going  to  land  or  not.  You 
have  to  maintain  schedules." 

A  sense  of  belonging— not  just  to  a  compa- 
ny, but  to  a  family.  Unmarried  employees 
share  apartments  and  houses.  They  party 
together,  they  Introduce  each  other  to 
friends  and  families.  Romance  is  rife.  "We 
work  together,  we  play  together."  says  Carl 
Comasco.  a  24-year-old  CSM  who  is  engaged 
to  another  C:SM.  25-year-old  Chen  Cueronl. 
They  met  while  working  the  same  flight. 

And  in  this  family,  mom  and  dad  wash  the 
dishes.  Officers  of  the  company  can  be 
found  on  flights,  serving  drinks  and  selling 
tickets  alongside  CSM's.  and  on  the  ground, 
checking  in  passengers  or  handling  an  occa- 
sional bag.  Pilot  James  Morris  remembers 
seeing  Harold  J.  Paretl.  who  became  the  air- 
line's president  this  summer,  move  in  on  a 
long,  slow-moving  line  of  passengers  waiting 
to  go  to  Washington  and  start  fastening 
name  tags  to  bags.  "I  was  so  embarrassed." 
Morris  says.  "I  started  to  help,  too." 

To  tie  the  disparate  pieces  of  the  company 
together.  Burr  has  created  an  elaborate 
communications  system.  TTie  goal  is  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  knows  what's 
going  on  in  the  company  and  to  give  every- 
one a  chance  to  have  his  or  her  say.  Accord- 
ing to  Leonard  A.  Schleslnger,  a  Harvard 
professor  and  author  of  the  People  Express 
case  study  at  the  business  school:  "The  level 
of  commitment  to  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation—and the  amount  of  it— Is  virtual- 
ly unprecedented  for  a  company  of  Its  size." 

Dozens  of  color  television  sets  are  scat- 
tered around  the  general  offices,  in  training 
classrooms,  and  In  lounges  so  that  employ- 
ees can  tune  In  the  company's  daily.  15- 
minute  news  show.  Workers  themselves 
produce  and  star  in  the  show,  which  is  cre- 
ated each  night  and  provides  Information 
about  the  company  and  its  competitors. 

Burr  takes  the  pulse  of  his  workers  each 
year  with  a  survey  in  which  they  are  asked 
to  give  anonymous  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as:  Do  you  respect  the  leadership?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  compensation  pro- 
gram? Should  we  have  an  employee  cafete- 
ria? And  once  a  month.  Burr  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  conduct  question- 
and-answer  sessions  for  employees.  At  a 
recent  session,  which  lasted  more  than  3 
hours,  there  were  probing  questions  about 
everything  from  finances  to  future  plans. 

Beyond  such  formal  programs,  the  compa- 
ny encourages  employees  to  keep  In  touch 
with  each  other  and  to  give  credit  where 
due.  The  hallways  at  comi>any  headquarters 
are  papered  with  handwritten  notes  Scotch 
taped  to  the  walls.  Revenue  Accounting,  for 
example,  had  praise  for  Jeff  PUin  "who 
came  in  today  on  his  day  off  to  give  us  a 
hand." 

The  People  Express  philosophy  yields  cor- 
porate benefits.  "It's  definitely  a  work-ethic 
company."  says  Jim  Miller,  a  28-year-old 
team  manager.  Theoretically,  employees 
work  40-hour  weeks,  but  Miller  and  many 
others  put  in  hours  of  extra  time— without 
additional  pay.  "I'm  here  all  the  time."  he 
says.  "It's  because  I  want  to  be." 
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Yet  there  have  been  occasional  dissatisfac- 
tions. Pilots  see  themselves  as  an  elite, 
highly  skilled  profession.  When  People  Ex- 
press began,  as  a  symbol  of  its  democratic 
ways,  the  airline  left  off  the  traditional 
wings  and  stripes  from  the  uniforms  of  its 
pilots.  They  felt  "belittled."  says  a  32-year- 
old  captain.  "A  lot  of  them  were  concerned 
the  passengers  couldn't  tell  them  from  the 
flight  attendants."  Eighteen  months  ago. 
the  company  yielded  and  the  wings  and 
stripes  materialized. 

Some  pilots  also  complain  about  money. 
Flight  managers'  salaries  start  at  $22,000 
and  can  rise  as  high  as  $56,250,  not  counting 
profit  shtuing.  Though  such  figures  are 
more  or  less  in  line  with  salaries  at  other 
upstart  airlines,  they  don't  begin  to  match 
the  pay  of  captains  at  the  established  air- 
lines. On  average,  captains  who  t>elong  to 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  earn  about 
$103,000  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  People  Express  of- 
fered pilots  work  at  a  time  when  Jol)8  were 
scarce.  Many  pilots,  who  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  wait  years,  quickly  became  cap- 
tains. The  pilots'  association  has  twice  ap- 
pealed for  the  flight  managers'  support  for 
a  union  election  at  People  Express,  and 
twice  been  overwhelmingly  rebuffed.  A 
third  effort  is  underway. 

Last  year.  Burr  says,  he  sensed  a  wide- 
spread problem  with  employee  morale.  The 
company  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  many  employees  were  feeling  lost.  "You 
can  smell  it."  he  says.  "All  you've  got  to  do 
is  walk  down  the  hallway.  People  don't  look 
right."  His  diagnosis:  "We  had  outgrown  our 
structure." 

After  months  of  discussion  and  meetings 
throughout  the  company.  People  Express 
began  remodeling  that  structure.  Employees 
were  divided  into  10  operational  groups, 
with  200  to  300  people  in  each.  The  groups 
are  committed  to  different  aircraft,  func- 
tioning like  mlniairlines  within  the  big  air- 
line. So  far,  there  are  three  737  groups,  six 
727  groups,  and  one  747  group. 

Within  the  new  structure,  though.  Burr 
will  go  on  preaching  his  unorthodox  man- 
agement approach— and  many  observers  will 
go  on  debating  whether  it  could  work  so 
well  without  him.  "It  takes  sdmost  a  messi- 
ah,"  William  Hambrecht  says.  "That's  the 
glue  that  holds  it  together." 

Burr  himself  insists  that  People  Express  is 
not  a  one-man  show.  He  points  to  the  in- 
creasing role  of  Harold  Pareti.  who  has,  for 
example,  taken  over  from  Burr  as  the  leader 
of  the  daily  operational  meeting. 

"My  role  is  reducing,"  Burr  says.  But  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  is  still  in  charge:  "It's 
very  much  a  Don  Burr  place." 

The  company's  growth  continues  to  be 
phenomenal.  Industry  analysts  predict  that 
total  operating  revenues  for  1984  will  be 
$613  million,  up  from  $287  million  in  1983. 
This  year's  profits  will  be  close  to  the  $10 
million  figure  for  1983:  the  company  is  the 
only  new  airline  that  is  earning  a  significant 
profit,  and  it  is  being  plowed  back  to  keep 
the  airline  expanding. 

But  Wall  Street  is  nervous  about  the  up- 
start airlines.  Some  have  gone  bankrupt. 
And  during  the  last  year,  the  established 
airlines  have  begun  to  fight  back.  Some 
have  negotiated  two-tier  labor  contracts 
that  pay  new  employees  dramatically  lower 
wages.  And  they  have  started  to  match  the 
new  carriers'  fares  on  some  routes,  though 
usually  with  restrictions  such  as  advance 
booking.  American.  Eastern,  and  United,  for 
example,  have  been  meeting  People  Ex- 
press' low  fares  to  Florida,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  West  Coast. 


But  I>on  Burr  remains  ever  the  optimist. 
One  night  last  fall,  he  was  driving  back  to 
the  airport  in  his  BMW  after  an  orientation 
session.  It  had  been  a  long  day.  starting 
with  a  7-mlle  run  in  the  early  morning  near 
his  home  in  bucolic  Somerset  County,  N.J. 
For  a  moment,  he  let  his  fatigue  show.  Then 
another  question  was  posed,  and  suddenly 
the  evangelical  fervor  was  back  in  his  voice. 
No,  he  wasn't  worried  that  People  Express 
was  expanding  too  fast.  "It's  our  No.  1  pre- 
cept." he  said. 

Within  the  next  two  years.  People  Ex- 
press will  be  leaving  Its  cramped  headquar- 
ters at  the  North  Terminal  In  Newark  and 
moving  into  a  glamorous,  refurbished  Ter- 
minal C,  complete  with  atrium,  waterfall— 
and  44  gates,  nearly  double  the  current 
number.  The  airline  will  be  flying  to  new 
cities,  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  South,  in 
the  Northeast.  As  the  BMW  approached 
North  Terminal,  threading  a  path  among 
buses  and  scurrying  passengers,  Don  Bun- 
began  to  dream  about  even  more  distant 
frontiers.  Hawaii?  Japan?  "Who  knows?"  he 
said.  "Maybe  we'll  be  going  to  the  moon  in 
SO  years— as  a  regular  deal!"* 


EXTENSION  OP  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rlae 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation, S.  318.  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  to  reauthorize  and  extend  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for 
another  5  years  through  1991. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram matches  the  best  talents  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  best  tal- 
ents of  local  government.  The  Federal 
Government  is  effective  at  raising 
money,  but  spends  it  inefficiently. 
Local  government  spends  money  more 
effectively,  but  has  difficulty  raising 
funds.  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  has  the  Federal  Grovemment 
extend  funds  to  local  government 
based  on  a  formula  of  need  with  no 
strings  attached.  Local  governments 
they  are  free  to  spend  the  money  on 
the  programs  they  deem  most  Impor- 
tant. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram was  the  initial  brainchild  of  our 
last  majority  leader.  Senator  Howard 
Baker.  Senator  Baker  felt,  rightly, 
that  Federal  funds  should  be  given  to 
local  governments  with  as  little  direct 
Federal  supervision  as  possible.  The 
rationale  for  this  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  possibly  know 
what  is  best  for  a  specific  project  in 
New  York  and  Tennessee.  It  should  be 
left  to  the  local  experts  to  decide  what 
projects  should  be  undertaken. 

Since  Senator  Baker  promulgated 
the  revenue  sharing  concept,  the  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  quite  effective. 
General  revenue  sharing  is  now  due  to 
expire  on  December  31.  1986.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  it  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  considering  an  extension  of  the 
program.  Only  in  this  way  can  local 
governments  begin  making  future 
budget  plans  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  certainty. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  S.  318.  an  exten- 
sion and  reauthorization  of  the  Gener- 
al Revenue  Sharing  Program  through 
1991.« 


MORRIS    -MO"  SCHIFFMAN 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
Morris  "Mo"  Schiffman.  one  of  Flor- 
ida's most  endeared  and  dedicated  citi- 
zens. Mo  Schiffman  was  84  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  death.  During  the  20 
years  he  lived  in  Miami  Beach,  he  was 
constantly  active  in  conrmiunity  serv- 
ice. He  served  as  president  of  Miami 
Beach  Tenants'  Association,  was  vigor- 
ously Involved  in  the  Committee  for 
Better  Government  for  Miami  Beach, 
served  as  a  Silver  Haired  Legislator  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  was  former 
vice  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Senior  Citizens.  Mo  Schiffman  was  a 
respected  fighter  for  the  interests  of 
the  elderly,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Retirees.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  Mo's  wife  Bea- 
trice and  his  family.  He  will  be  notice- 
ably and  sincerely  missed  by  many  of 
us  in  Florida.* 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  JAMES 
BAKER 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  vote  for  James  Baker  to  be 
our  next  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Baker  won  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  finance  committee,  and  he  is 
sure  to  gain  our  near  unanimous  sup- 
port here  today. 

As  President  Reagan's  chief  of  staff. 
Mr.  Baker  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  this  administration,  the 
country,  and  all  Americans.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Baker  will 
continue  to  keep  the  coimtry's  best  in- 
terest at  hand. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  support  a 
new  secretary  who  will  continue  the 
Treasury's  work  toward  tax  reform. 
With  Mr.  Baker  at  the  helm,  the 
future  of  tax  reform— whether  it's  the 
Reagan  bill.  Kemp-Kasten.  Bradley- 
Gephardt,  or  some  modified  version  of 
all  three— is  secure.  And,  with  Secre- 
tary Regan  as  chief  of  staff,  the  pros- 
pect of  tax  reform  is  even  more  defi- 
nite. 

Mr.  Baker  shares  my  concern  that 
the  tax  system  is  neither  fair  nor 
simple.  It  is  about  time  the  American 
people  got  a  break  from  the  maze  of 
tax  laws,  regulations,  and  interpreta- 
tions of  those  laws  and  regulations. 
And.  we  believe  that  ta::  reform  is  Just 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Baker  also  believes— as  do  I— 
that  tax  reform  should  not  be  an 
excuse  for  a  tax  increase.  We  both 
know   that   tax   increases   have   been 


tried  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  get  the 
deficits  under  control.  We  both  have 
found  that  while  the  tax  increases 
have  come  through,  the  spending  re- 
ductions have  not.  And.  the  deficits 
have  gotten  bigger,  not  smaller. 

President  Reagan  has  outlined  a  full 
agenda  for  the  next  4  years  that  in- 
cludes tax  reform  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion through  spending  restaint.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Baker  will  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  President's  policies, 
and  that  he  will  do  everything  possible 
to  put  them  in  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  lend  their 
support  to  Mr.  Baker. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R. 
MADE  BY  FORCED  LABOR 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  1983.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  agreed  to  my  pro|X>sal  to 
instruct  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  provide  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  report,  drawing  togeth- 
er all  information  available  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  U.S.  imports  from  state  trading  na- 
tions, such  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  manufac- 
tured by  forced  labor.  Last  month  the 
ITC  released  Its  reports. 

I  requested  this  study  in  the  face  of 
the  administration's  apparent  unwill- 
ingness to  enforce  existing  law  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  goods  made 
by  forced  labor. 

Section  307  of  the  Smoot  Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  goods  from 
"any  foreign  country"  made  "wholly 
or  in  part"  by  convict,  forced,  or  in- 
dentured labor.  The  regulations  cur- 
rently governing  implementation  of 
section  307  provide  that  if  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  has  information 
"that  reasonably  but  not  conclusively 
indicates  that  merchandise  within  the 
purview  of  section  307  is  being,  or  is 
likely  to  be.  imported."  such  merchan- 
dise will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  our 
country  until  a  final  determination  is 
made.  That  fintJ  determination  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  Once  merchandise  is  de- 
tained, the  burden  falls,  as  it  should, 
on  the  importer  to  show  that  the 
goods  were  not  made,  in  pail  or  in 
whole,  by  forced  labor. 

There  can  and  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  extent  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Undersecretary  for 
Political  Affairs.  Lawrence  Eagle- 
burger  reported  almost  2  years  ago: 

Forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  long- 
standing and  grave  human  rights  issue.  The 
Soviet  forced  labor  system,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  comprises  a  network  of  some 
1,100  forced  labor  camps,  which  cover  most 
areas  of  the  USSR.  The  system  includes  an 
estimated  four  million  forced  laborers,  of 
whom  at  least  10,000  are  considered  to  be 
political  and  religious  prisoners. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1983,  Senator  Armstrong  and  others 
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brought  to  the  administration's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  many  goods  pro- 
duced by  these  forced  laborers  were 
being  imported  into  the  United  States. 
They  relied  on  a  list  supplied  by  the 
CIA  of  the  industries  and  products  in 
which  forced  labor  is  used  extensively, 
as  well  as  on  information  supplied  by 
the  Customs  Service  regarding  the 
level  and  kinds  of  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  products  Included 
camera  lenses,  wood  cabinets,  mat- 
tresses, steel  dnmis.  cathode  ray  tube 
components,  electrical  motors,  cloth- 
ing, bauxite,  gold  ore,  manganese,  and 
limestone.  The  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. William  von  Raab.  was  persuad- 
ed. However,  rather  than  proceed  to 
enforce  section  307— as  is  in  his  au- 
thority to  do— he  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Regan,  who  apparently 
was  unpersuaded.  Secretary  Regan 
consigned  the  issue  to  an  interagency 
group  for  further  study. 

There  the  issue  remained,  despite 
overwhelming  congressional  sentiment 
that  section  307  be  enforced.  In  No- 
vember 1983.  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  administration 
to  use  section  307  to  bar  the  import  of 
goods  from  the  U.S.S.R.  unless  they 
were  produced  without  forced  labor, 
and  the  House  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  use  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Still  the  administration  refused  to 
listen.  Treasury  developed  the  argu- 
ment—contrary to  the  plain  terms  of 
the  statute  and  the  regulations  cur- 
rently in  force— that  Customs  could 
not  proceed  without  specific  and  de- 
tailed information  regarding  each  par- 
ticular product.  Yet,  the  CIA  reported 
that  it  could  not  provide  such  informa- 
tion without  compromising  intelli- 
fence  sources  and  methods.  A  new  ap- 
plication of  Joseph  Heller's  "Catch 
22,"  and  another  case  of  nonenforce- 
ment  of  a  statute. 

Given  the  current  situation.  Mr. 
President,  the  report  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  is  especially 
important  in  two  respects. 

First,  the  ITC  report  assembles  and 
reviews  estimates  made  by  others 
about  the  extent  of  forced  labor  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
report  reviews  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  [the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission], that  the  value  of  U.S.  im- 
ports from  the  U.S.S.R.  produced  by 
Soviet  industries  which,  in  part,  use 
compulsory  labor,  totaled  $138  million 
in  1982— of  total  imports  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  $228  million.  The  report 
also  examines  why  that  estimate  may 
be  somewhat  overestimated  and  re- 
ports later  estimates,  previously  un- 
published, by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Customs  Service  during 
the  interagency  deliberations.  Com- 
merce estimated  that  forced  labor  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  totaled 
about  some  $28  million   in   1982.   or 


about  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  that  year.  Customs, 
backing  away  from  its  earlier  estimate, 
now  says  that  forced  labor  imports  to- 
taled only  $11  million  in  1982.  With  re- 
spect to  this  lower  Customs  estimate, 
the  ITC  notes  that  at  least  some  infor- 
mation exists  that  forced  labor  was 
used  to  produce  other  items  as  well  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  ITC's  report  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  approach  of 
current  regulations,  placing  the 
burden  on  the  importer  to  show  that 
particular  goods  were  not  made  by 
forced  labor.  The  ITC  expresses  frus- 
tration, understandable  to  this  Sena- 
tor, at  its  inability  to  verily  the  role  of 
forced  labor,  in  the  manufacture  of 
particular  Imports,  the  productivity  of 
forced  labor  and  the  types  of  goods 
they  produce.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  Soviet's  reluctance  to  p)ermit  an 
inspection  tour.  Yet.  this  lack  of  verifi- 
cation must  not  impede  oiu-  adminis- 
tration of  the  statute,  because  we  do 
have  reasonable  information  suggest- 
ing which  imports  have  been  made 
with  forced  labor.  If  that  is  not  the 
case,  those  who  do  have  information 
rebutting  the  charge  can  come  forth. 

Mr.  I>resident.  the  use  of  forced 
labor  transcends  concerns  with  trade: 
It  is  a  grave  violation  of  human  rights. 
We  should  not  encourage  or  counte- 
nance this  monstrous  practice  by  im- 
porting any  goods  made  with  such 
labor.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  information  that  reasonably, 
even  if  not  conclusively,  indicates  that 
we  are  importing  forced  labor  goods 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  should 
proceed  expeditiously  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  all  along:  Pre- 
vent suspect  goods  from  entering  our 
country  unless  and  until  the  importer 
can  demonstrate  that  they  were  not 
made  by  forced  labor,  in  whole  or  in 
any  part.* 


PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS 
FROM  EXTORTION  AND  VIO- 
LENCE: REINTRODUCTION  OF 
THE  HOBBS  ACT  BILL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  B4r.  President,  today 
Senator  Grassley  has  reintroduced 
his  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
intends  to  piuiish  those  who  resort  to 
extortion  and  violence  during  labor 
disputes.  The  bill  would  clarify  the 
purpose  behind  18  U.S.C.  1951.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hobbs  Act. 

Congress  passed  the  Hobbs  Act  in 
1946  to  cover  all  foi-ms  of  violence,  ex- 
tortion, and  related  crime  involving 
interstate  commerce.  At  the  time.  Con- 
gressman Hobbs  explained  Congress' 
purpose  in  passing  the  Hobbs  Act: 
"crime  is  crime,  no  matter  who  com- 
mits it;  and  that  robbery  is  robbery, 
and  extortion  is  extortion,  whether  or 
not  the  perpetrator  has  a  union  card." 
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In  1973  in  Enmona  v.  United  States, 
410  U.S.  396  (1973),  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  Hobbs  Act 
did  not  cover  violence  in  interstate 
commerce  when  "in  pursuit  of  legiti- 
mate labor  objectives."  Until  the  deci- 
sion in  Enmons,  no  person  or  group, 
whatever  its  objective,  was  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  the  Hobbs  Act. 
Any  actual  or  threatened  use  of  vio- 
lence or  force  to  obtain  property  was 
wrongful— resorting  to  violence  was 
simply  not  condoned  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling a  dispute. 

S.  300  would  reestablish  Congress' 
original  Intent  under  the  Hobbs  Act, 
and  eliminate  the  loophole  created  by 
the  Enmons  decision.  It  would  define 
the  crime  of  extortion  as  taking  an- 
other's property  by  force,  no  matter 
what  the  objective,  and  it  would  make 
union  officials  subject  to  prosecution 
when  involved  in  acts  of  extortion.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  make  it  an  af- 
firmative defense  that  a  defendant's 
conduct  was  incidental  to  peaceful 
picketing  and  consisted  solely  of  minor 
bodily  injury  or  minor  damage  to 
property. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  importance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  believe  that  we  should 
excuse  minor,  unavoidable  incidents 
during  legitimate  strikes,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved  in  policing  normal, 
every  day,  labor  disputes.  I  believe  just 
as  firmly,  however,  that  a  free  society 
presupposes  an  orderly  community 
and  that  violence  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  labor  disputes.  In  EIngland, 
labor  violence  of  the  sort  we  have  here 
seldom  if  ever  occurs  yet  the  unions 
are  able  to  bring  whole  industries  to  a 
standstUl.  When  a  labor  dispute  be- 
comes extremely  violent  and  involves 
death  threats  or  shootings.  Federal  ju- 
risdiction is  needed.  Congress  should 
take  action  to  preserve  our  freedom 
from  fear. 

Last  Congress  both  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  and  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
hearings  on  the  Hobbs  Act  bill.  On 
July  19,  1983,  the  subcommittee  favor- 
ably reported  the  measure  to  the  com- 
mittee. During  these  hearings  I  was 
appalled  to  leam  of  the  violent  acts 
that  have  been  committed  with  impu- 
nity because  of  the  Enmons  decision. 

Since  1975  public  records  revealed 
the  occurence  of  over  3,350  separate 
cases  of  union  inspired  violence,  vio- 
lence against  both  employers  and  indi- 
vidual workers.  Incident  after  incident 
involves  assault,  battery,  threats  and 
other  forms  of  violence.  Some  of  it 
occurs  inside  the  plant,  some  of  it 
occurs  on  the  picket  line,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  occurs  away  from  the  place 
of  employment,  the  most  terrifying 
often  occurring  at  the  employee's  only 
sanctuary— his  home. 

During  the  1981  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Union  strike,  sharpshooters  and 


saboteurs  ravaged  the  highways  in  the 
coal-producing  regions  of  Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Out-gunned,  intimidated  or  fi- 
nancially strained  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  often  looked  the  other 
way  in  the  face  of  this  well-orchestrat- 
ed violence.  Because  of  Enmons.  sorely 
pressed  States  like  Virginia  which 
were  forced  to  mobilize  hundreds  of 
State  troopers  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty on  the  highways  could  obtain  no 
Federal  help.  Often  the  perpetrators 
slipped  easily  across  State  lines  to 
elude  capture  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. Kentucky  State  Police,  for 
instance,  acknowledged  that  out-of- 
State  hit  men  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  strike  havoc  wreaked 
upon  their  State. 

In  Oakman.  AL.  during  the  violent 
coal  miners'  strike  of  1977,  seven 
people,  including  the  owners  of  a  small 
family  mining  operation  were  sur- 
rounded by  miners  firing  shots  and  ex- 
ploding dynamite.  Local  authorities  re- 
fused to  t>ecome  involved.  Said  the 
sheriff.  "Well,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
do.  I  am  a  union  man  myself."  UMW 
sharpshooters  drove  off  a  State  police 
helicopter  and  two  Army  National 
Guard  helicopters.  One  of  the  pilots,  a 
Vietnam  war  veteran,  likened  the 
scene  to  a  Vietnam  fire  fight.  The 
party  of  seven  was  finally  rescued  by  a 
convoy  of  cars  from  the  State  police 
but  the  miners— between  1.200  and 
1.500  of  them— did  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  damages  to  the  State 
police  cars.  No  convictions  ever  arose 
out  of  this  activity  at  the  State  or 
local  level. 

In  Port  Arthur.  TX.  in  1982.  William 
H.  Hinote,  who  crossed  a  picket  line 
and  returned  to  work,  was  subjected  to 
months  of  violent  threats  and  intimi- 
dation culminating  in  his  being  am- 
bushed and  shot  five  times.  His  wife 
and  two  children— ages  7  and  12— re- 
ceived a  stream  of  obscene  phone  calls 
and  were  told  repeatedly  that  Hinote 
was  a  dead  man.  Mrs.  Hlnote's  employ- 
er received  calls  threatening  to  blow 
up  the  store  if  Mrs.  Hinote  were  not 
discharged. 

In  Lancaster.  PA.  on  June  8,  1983. 
Robert  Wohlsen,  Sr..  of  Wohlsen  Con- 
struction Co.  was  hit  on  the  head  by  a 
striker  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
rock.  He  sustained  a  hemorrhage  t>e- 
tween  the  skull  and  the  membrane 
around  the  brain  that  required  sur- 
gery. Wohlsen  had  requested  that 
State  police  be  at  the  strike  site.  None 
showed  up  until  after  Wohlsen  and 
others  In  his  party  had  been  assaulted, 
and  his  camera  and  video  equipment 
had  been  destroyed  or  stolen.  E^ren  the 
subsequent  presence  of  the  police  did 
not  prevent  truck  tires  from  being 
slashed  and  hydraulic  hoses  from 
being  cut. 

In  Honolulu.  HI.  Walter  Mungovan. 
his  family,  and  the  employees  of  his 
construction  company  were  subjected 


to  a  program  of  harassment  and  in- 
timidation. Picketers  carried  giins  on 
the  picket  line.  Union  members  re- 
peatedly contacted  the  Mungovans 
and  threatened  to  blow  up  their  home 
or  to  kill  Mr.  Mungovan.  They  har- 
assed the  families  of  Mungovan's  em- 
ployees and  threatened  employees  of 
his  delivery  companies.  One  night  the 
Mungovan's  vehicles  were  damaged  in 
the  amount  of  $3,000.  The  word 
"SCAB"  was  painted  all  over  them. 
The  police  at  best  were  uncooperative: 
at  worst  they  were  openly  aiding  the 
picketers.  For  3Vi  months  the  Mungo- 
van's called  the  police  to  their  jobsites. 
They  either  did  not  come  or  showed 
up  late.  At  the  picket  site,  police  offi- 
cers warned  picketers  not  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Mungovan  because  he  was  carry- 
ing a  tape  recorder.  The  Mungovan's 
discovered  that,  during  this  period,  the 
police  officers  failed  to  file  adequate 
reports  about  union  threats  and  vio- 
lence. When  confronted  with  their 
negligence  they  replied  on  one  occa- 
sion that  they  were  In  a  union  them- 
selves and  did  not  want  trouble  with 
another  union;  another  time  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  picketers  were  friends 
and  relatives  of  theirs. 

On  August  5,  1983,  in  WUlamina, 
OR.  strikers  threw  paint,  golf  balls, 
and  rocks  at  those  crossing  a  picket 
line.  One  car  was  badly  damaged  and 
another  burned  5  feet  from  a  natural 
gas  meter  and  10  feet  from  an  elderly 
woman's  window. 

In  Great  Palls.  MT.  for  10  days  be- 
ginning on  July  22.  1983.  a  union 
launched  a  campaign  of  violence 
against  supervisory  personnel  of  the 
Brinderson  Corp.  Pour  trucks  and 
three  cars  were  damaged,  six  people 
were  injured  enough  to  require  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  two  were  hospital- 
ized. Neither  of  the  two  were  connect- 
ed with  the  union  or  Brinderson.  One 
was  a  civilian  Air  Force  base  employee, 
and  another  was  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  had  wandered  onto 
the  scene.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
told  Brinderson  representatives  that 
State  law  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  action  to  prevent  such  violence. 
The  local  sheriff  did  send  men  to  the 
picketing  site  but  they  were  outnum- 
bered by  a  20-to-l  ratio. 

During  the  summer  of  1983  in  Moyie 
Springs,  ID,  strikers  and  union  offi- 
cials threw  rocks  at  employees  of  Lou- 
isiana Pacific  Corp.,  slashed  their  tires 
both  at  home  and  at  work,  strewed 
nails  across  driveways,  fired  lug  nuts, 
rocks  and  ballbearings  with  wrist  rock- 
ets, derailed  two  railroad  cars  and  set 
one  of  them  afire  with  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall,  wrecked  the  company  office,  shot 
out  street  lights  in  the  area,  threw 
rocks  at  police  cars,  exploded  a  bomb 
on  the  plant  site,  and  sabotaged  the 
town's  main  power  pole  so  that  the 
town  was  without  electricity  for  18 
hours.  According  to  one  witness,  living 


in  Moyie  Springs  was  like  living  in  a 
war  zone.  The  local  county  sheriff. 
Ronald  R.  Smith,  testified  that  these 
incidents  taxed  the  available  manpow- 
er to  its  limits,  as  officers  became 
physically  tired  and  emotionally 
drained.  He  had  only  five  deputies. 
The  city  police  department  had  six  of- 
ficers, but  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
county.  Only  one  State  highway  pa- 
trolman regularly  operates  in  the 
county.  Sheriff  Smith  called  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  but  was  referred  from 
office  to  office  until  he  finally  found  a 
State  police  lieutenant  who  offered 
him  some  help. 

In  May  1983  in  Millville,  NJ.  strikers 
conducted  a  program  of  violence  and 
abuse  against  nonstrikers  that  includ- 
ed threats  that  a  pregnant  lady 
"would  have  an  abortion  after  8 
months,  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
street."  threats  with  knives,  bricks 
thrown  out  of  moving  vehicles,  and 
glass  shattered  against  the  side  and 
front  of  homes.  The  union  published 
and  distributed  to  its  members  a  "scab 
list"  that  included  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  employees  who  had  chosen 
to  return  to  work. 

In  February  1983  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL.  union  members  hurled  rocks, 
scraps,  grapefruits,  conduit  pipes,  and 
cinder  blocks  at  nonunion  workers 
who  had  been  called  to  do  a  job  on  a 
construction  site.  Finally  the  non- 
union workers  were  trapped  in  an  au- 
ditorium where  union  men  attempted 
to  knock  them  over  with  stage  curtain 
metal  rods.  A  police  officer  standing 
between  the  two  groups  was  hit  by  a  4 
by  4  and  ran  out  of  the  auditorium.  He 
remained  outside  taking  no  action. 
The  nonunion  workers  were  finally 
rescued  by  a  deal  between  their  boss 
and  the  laborers'  business  agent. 

In  Port  Huron.  MI.  in  the  summer  of 
1983.  picketers  attacked  the  local 
police,  tore  down  the  6-foot-high  fence 
surrounding  the  construction  site  and 
trapped  the  owner  of  a  construction 
firm  and  seven  of  his  employees  on  a 
roof  for  5  hours.  Police  from  five  de- 
partments in  the  Port  Huron  area 
proved  no  match  for  the  700  to  1,000 
picketers  on  the  site.  The  State  police, 
afraid  to  Interfere  remained  five 
blocks  away  at  an  armory. 

In  Philadelphia,  PA,  during  the 
summer  of  1983  Sigmund  Kaye  hired  a 
nonunion  carpenter  to  help  renovate 
two  buildings.  On  August  23  a  gray 
bus  that  belonged  to  the  carpenters 
union  appeared  at  the  site  and  Kaye 
subsequently  found  15  men  tearing 
the  inside  of  the  building  apart.  When 
Kaye  confronted  them  they  beat, 
kicked  and  hit  him  about  the  head  and 
face,  knocked  him  to  the  ground  and 
left  him  battered  and  bleeding.  The 
men  walked  to  the  bus  and  drove  off 
in  it.  As  a  result  of  this  beating  Kaye 
suffered  two  herniated  discs  and  a 
crushed  vertebra  and  had  to  undergo 
reconstructive  surgery   for  his  neck. 


The  Philadelphia  police  department 
did  nothing  besides  take  the  license 
plate  number  of  the  van.  Although 
they  confirmed  that  it  belonged  to  the 
union,  they  dropped  the  case  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  Congress 
needs  to  address  the  problem  of  union 
violence.  Such  violence  is  occurring  at 
a  staggering  level  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  Although  many  States  cur- 
rently have  laws  under  which  they  can 
prosecute  intrastate  cases  of  labor  vio- 
lence and  extortion,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  them  to  deal  with  violence 
that  is  interstate  in  nature.  As  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  shown,  moreover,  for 
political  reasons  it  is  often  difficult  to 
apprehend,  much  less  convict,  those 
who  violate  State  antlextortlon  laws. 
In  many  areas  local  politicians  and  of- 
ficials rely  heavily  on  the  support  of 
unions.  Knowing  the  immense  power 
the  unions  wield,  officials  are  often 
slow  to  respond  in  cases  of  labor  vio- 
lence and  reluctant  to  utilize  local  law 
to  protect  the  victims  of  intimidation. 
Also,  in  areas  where  unions  are  power- 
ful, local  residents  who  know  of  evi- 
dence and  facts  that  would  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  those  guilty  of  extortion 
and  other  crimes,  are  too  terrified  to 
come  forward  and  testify. 

Clearly,  the  investigatory  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
made  available  to  locate  and  protect 
these  witnesses.  With  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion these  witnesses,  if  necessary, 
could  be  placed  in  the  Federal  victims 
and  witness  protection  program  and 
would  be  free  to  tell  their  stories  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal.  B4r.  President,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  pass  S.  300 
and  act  to  protect  Americans  from  ex- 
tortion and  violence.* 


THE  OPPRESSION  OP  SOVIET 
JEWS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  part  of  the  1985  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience,  an 
effort  involving  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Today.  I  will  add  my  voice  to 
the  increasingly  loud  chorus  of  protest 
against  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  our  Founding 
Fathers  began  the  Bill  of  Rights  with 
the  cherished  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  religion  clause.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  privileged  to  be  able  to 
practice  the  religion  of  our  choosing. 
Our  Jewish  sisters  and  brothers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  do  not  have  that  luxury. 
The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  suppresses  the  practice  of 
any  religion,  it  also  has  recently  begun 
a  virulent  campaign  of  anti-Semitism. 
Those  Jews  who  want  to  leave  are  held 
prisoner  in  a  country  which  despises 
them. 

The  emigration  numbers,  once  a  sta- 
tistic of  hope,  now  invoke  fear  and 
frustration.   Just   5    years   ago.   over 


50.000  Soviet  Jews  were  released  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1980.  the  number 
of  emigrants  was  cut  in  half.  Last 
year,  only  896  Soviet  Jews  obtained 
the  necessary  permission  to  pursue 
their  freedom.  Over  350.000  have 
begun  the  application  process  to  leave. 
Twenty  thousand  are  categorized  as 
refuseniks— those  who  have  made  ap- 
plication to  Join  their  families  and 
friends  in  Israel  and  have  been  re- 
fused. One  of  those  is  a  family  with 
whom  my  daughter  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting.  Their  names  are 
Naum  Melman  and  his  wife.  Inna  Ki- 
trosskaya 

Naum  and  his  wife,  Inna  first  ap- 
plied to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  De- 
cember 1974.  Just  2  months  later,  the 
Meimans  became  refuseniks.  Naum 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  scien- 
tists in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  applica- 
tion to  emigrate  was  denied  on  the 
basis  of  Naimi's  knowledge  of  "secrets 
of  the  State."  Naum  refuted  this  asser- 
tion with  a  character  reference  from 
the  Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  his  employer.  The 
character  reference  certificate  was 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  local 
Communist  Party  branch  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  institute.  Naimi  Is  being 
used  as  an  example,  a  warning  to  deter 
others  from  applying  to  emigrate. 

Inna  Melman  was  stricken  with 
cancer  2  years  ago.  All  efforts  to  allow 
her  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
treatment  have  failed.  Instead,  she  is 
refused  necessary  treatment  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  my  visit  with  the 
Meimans  in  December  1982.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  their  determination  and 
strength.  As  we  were  leaving.  Inna 
pulled  aside  my  daughter.  Sheila.  Inna 
took  off  her  locket  and  placed  it  in 
Sheila's  hand.  "I  want  you  to  have 
this  locket,  because  if  we  disappear,  I 
want  someone  to  remember." 

Inna's  message  is  one  which  we,  as 
American  citizens  concerned  about 
freedom  and  himian  rights,  must  heed. 
We  cannot  rest.  We  cannot  allow 
apathy  to  strangle  us.  We  must  re- 
member. We  must  work  until  every 
person  who  desires  freedom  is  released 
from  oppression.* 


NATIONAL  SKIN  CANCER  PRE- 
VENTION AND  DETECTION 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 4.  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  which  would  designate 
March  24.  1985.  through  March  30, 
1985.  as  "National  Skin  Cancer  Pre- 
vention and  Detection  Week." 

Skin  cancer  is  the  most  common 
cancer  in  the  United  States,  account- 
ing for  30  to  40  percent  of  all  cancers. 
The  incidence  of  this  cancer  continues 
to  increase.  I  feel  it  is  time  that  public 
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awareness  of  this  issue  be  broadened 
throughout  our  country  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  its  early  detec- 
tion and  prevention.  Because  over 
500,000  Americans  will  develop  some 
type  of  skin  cancer  this  year  causing 
7,000  deaths,  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  by  professional  medical  orga- 
nizations along  with  Government  offi- 
cials to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
causes  of  skin  cancer  and  alert  those 
individuals  most  at  risk  of  developing 
this  cancer.  Only  through  such  ef- 
forts, can  the  trend  of  doubling  inci- 
dences of  skin  cancer  every  decade  be 
reversed.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  ef- 
forts will  rid  us  of  this  national  health 
threat  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

In  recognition  of  the  effort  being 
made  by  health  care  professionals,  vol- 
untary groups,  and  individuals  to  edu- 
cate and  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
country  from  the  threat  of  skin 
cancer,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me.« 


RURAL  AMERICA  PACES  CREDIT 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  conducted  a  public  meeting  to 
receive  testimony  from  farmers, 
ranchers,  bankers,  and  the  farm  credit 
system  regarding  the  current  agricul- 
tural credit  situation  facing  rural 
America.  I  was  joined  by  over  a  dozen 
of  our  colleagues  both  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  who  clearly  share  my  con- 
cern that  we  are  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation that  demands  immediate 
action. 

There  were  several  themes  that 
emerged  from  this  meeting.  One  is 
that  we  simply  must  have  fast  action. 
"Now!"  Parmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
Southern  part  of  our  country  are  al- 
ready facing  the  need  to  make  produc- 
tion decisions.  Parmers  and  ranchers 
in  heavily  agricultural  States  such  as 
Iowa.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  my 
own  Montana  will  be  faced  with  those 
decisions  in  the  next  30  to  60  days. 
They  will  have  to  place  their  orders 
for  seed,  fertilizer,  diesel  fuel,  and  all 
the  other  input  supplies  necessary  for 
putting  in  a  crop. 

Without  knowledge  of  their  credit 
situation,  they  cannot  arrange  to  have 
the  wherewithal  to  plamt  a  crop  and 
stay  in  business.  Without  credit  now, 
they  are  out  of  business.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  suggested  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  get  credit.  That 
means  that  450,000  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers will  not  only  be  out  of  work  but 
will  also  be  faced  with  the  loss  of  their 
homes  and  land,  which  in  many  cases 
has  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 

The  fast  action  necessary  must  have 
at  least  three  elements.  It  must  pro- 
vide lower  than  the  current  interest 
rates  of  14  to  15  percent  that  they 


must  pay  for  farm  loans.  Simply  to 
provide  more  credit  at  backbreaking 
interest  rates  will  make  the  situation 
worse,  not  better.  A  person  can  be 
loaned  to  death.  Excessively  high  In- 
terest rates  are  exactly  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  rural  America  is  stressed  al- 
ready. 

There  must  also  be  stretched  out 
terms.  A  short  term,  quick  fix  may  do 
some  good  but  will  also  guarantee  that 
we  will  be  back  again  next  year  look- 
ing for  another  quick  fix.  There  has  to 
be  an  adequate  breathing  space  so 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  can  survive 
until  the  real  solution— better  prices- 
can  take  effect. 

Past  action  must  also  incorporate 
shared  risk.  A  healthy  agriculture  is  in 
the  interest  of  us  all.  American  con- 
sumers are  beneficiaries  of  the  lowest 
cost  food  in  the  world.  We  spend  a 
smaller  percent  of  our  income  on  food 
than  any  other  citizen  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Purther,  rural  America  is  not  Just 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Small  town 
biisinesses,  implement  dealers,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  investors  in  farm 
credit  bonds,  all  earn  a  living  based  on 
what  is  produced  on  the  ranches  smd 
farms.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  significant 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  hear- 
ing was  a  representative  of  the  Bank 
of  America.  Clearly,  a  shaky  farm 
economy  has  implications  for  us  all— 
the  great  and  the  small. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  had  the 
most  concrete  and  specific  suggestion 
for  helping  meet  the  credit  situation 
was  N.  Rollie  Lake,  president  of  Com- 
municating for  Agriculture  in  Fergus 
Palls.  MN.  Communicating  for  Agri- 
culture [CA]  offered  what  they  call 
the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. Basically,  this  proposal,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  major  farm 
organizations  in  Minnesota  as  well  as 
both  of  the  State  banking  organiza- 
tions, meets  all  of  the  criteria  I  sug- 
gested as  being  necessary  for  a  fast 
action  program. 

It  would  modify  an  agricultural  loan 
with  a  private  bank  to  a  joint  program 
of  the  Parmers  Home  Administration. 
It  can  also  be  used  by  the  farm  credit 
system  as  well.  The  Modified  Debt  Re- 
covery Program  utilizes  the  Parmers 
Home  Administration  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grams with  modification  that  would 
place  a  maximum  rate  to  be  charged 
on  interest.  Under  this  proposal  the 
maximum  rate  under  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  be  set  at  2  V4 
percent  above  the  discount  rate.  This 
would  put  the  interest  rate  for  the 
farmer  at  about  10  V4  percent.  Purther, 
under  the  PmHA  operating  loans, 
direct  loans  could  carry  under  certain 
circumstances  an  interest  rate  as  low 
as  7  y*  percent. 

The  second  part  of  this  type  of  loan 
is  that  it  is  spread  out  over  a  number 
of  years. 


Under  the  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  it  would  be  possible  to  utilize 
the  expertise  of  private  lenders  to  put 
together  a  blend  of  loans  that  would 
provide  the  individual  farmer  or 
rancher  with  the  capital  needs  he 
must  have  to  stay  in  business  at  an  in- 
terest rate  his  cash  flow  could,  in  fact, 
pay  back. 

To  use  this  program,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration,  banks, 
the  Pederal  credit  system,  the  admin- 
istration, and  Congress.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  these  entities  share  my  con- 
cern that  we  prevent  the  collapse  of 
rural  America.  I  think  the  program  of- 
fered by  Communicating  for  Agricul- 
ture is  innovative  and  can  be  imple- 
mented quickly.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  both  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lake  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recov- 
ery Program. 

The  material  follows: 

Tssniioirr  Before  the  Meeting  on  the 
Fakm  Credit  Crisis,  January  30,  1985 

(Presented  by  N.  Rollie  Lake.  President. 
Communicating  for  Agriculture.  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Rollie  Lake 
and  I  am  president  o/  Communicating  for 
Agriculture,  a  nonpartisan  rural  member- 
ship organization  with  members  in  over  40 
SUtes. 

CA  is  an  organization  worliing  and  speak- 
ing for  agricultural  America.  We  are  based 
in  Fergus  Palls.  Minnesota. 

CA  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place  of 
any  other  farm  or  rural  organization.  CA 
strives  to  unite  and  not  divide  agricultural 
America. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  part 
of  this  meeting  on  the  farm  credit  crisis. 
There  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  agricultural 
America.  It  is  a  crisis  of  troubled  debt  for 
the  American  farmer  and  of  classified  assets 
for  agricultural  lenders.  It  is  a  crisis  which 
must  and  can  be  met. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  fanners  with 
substantial  debt  who  and  are  in  various 
stages  of  financial  difficulty.  For  many  of 
these  farmers,  economic  survival  is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group,  there  must  be 
a  restructuring  of  farm  debt. 

We  would  like  to  present  to  you  today  a 
plan  to  restructure  farm  debt,  known  as  the 
CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
all  four  farm  organizations  in  Minnesota 
plus  both  of  the  State  banking  organiza- 
tions. The  Minnesota  Parmers  Union,  the 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau,  the  Minnesota  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  and  the  Min- 
nesota American  Agricultural  Movement 
have  endorsed  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recov- 
ery Program  as  well  as  the  Independent 
Bankers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association. 

There  are  not  many  issues  which  can  com- 
mand the  endorsement  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions that  have  endorsed  the  CA  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program.  In  many  ways,  it 
can  be  viewed  as  an  historic  first. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
is  a  proposal  to  buy  time.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
make  cash  flow  work.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
share  risk. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  use  the  expertise 
of  private  lenders  and  the  lending  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Both 


of  these  resources  are  already  in  place. 
What  is  needed  is  for  them  to  be  grought  to- 
gether in  a  modified  form,  that  is  what  we 
have  done  in  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recov- 
ery Program. 

The  program  is  meant  to  l>e  used  for 
family  farm  operations  with  a  reasonable 
chance  for  success.  It  is  meant  for  those 
who  can  still  bet  the  family  future  that 
their  future  is  with  farming. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
is  designed  for  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  yet  who  can  be  helped 
with  the  right  program.  It  is  targeted  to 
family  farm  operations  with  annual  gross 
sales  of  between  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

Today's  farmers  have  been  asked  to  make 
the  transition  from  an  economy  of  high  in- 
flation, rising  land  values,  and  low  interest 
rates  to  an  economy  of  low  inflation,  low 
prices,  falling  land  values  and  high  interest 
rates.  There  are  many  good  farmers  facing 
bankruptcy  for  the  lack  of  a  way  to  make 
this  transition.  These  farmers,  mostly  full- 
time  family  farmers,  were  caught  with  too 
much  debt  at  the  wrong  time,  debt  that  was 
manageable  under  the  prevailing  economic 
conditions  when  it  was  incurred  but  became 
a  crushing  burden  when  conditions  changed. 

Today  the  situation  is  critical.  All  across 
the  agricultural  Midwest,  and  in  other 
major  agricultural  areas  of  the  country,  the 
farm  debt  problem  is  becoming  a  crisis  situ- 
ation. State  governments  are  wrestling  with 
what  role  they  can  play  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis.  In  Minnesota,  where  more 
than  10,000  farmers  recently  gathered  at 
the  SUte  Capital,  legislation  is  currently 
being  considered  to  provide  a  120-day  grace 
period  to  buy  time  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment brings  forth  a  viable  debt  restruc- 
turing program,  such  as  the  CA  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program.  Minnesota  law 
makers  and  CA  accept  the  120-day  grace 
period  because  it  will  buy  the  necessary 
time  to  put  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program  in  place  on  a  national  level. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  there  are  many 
farmers  who  can  be  saved  with  the  right 
debt  restructuring  program.  We  believe,  as 
do  the  Minnesota  farm  groups  and  banking 
organizations,  that  the  CA  Modified  Debt 
Recovery  Program  Is  that  right  program.  It 
is  the  only  program  now  on  the  table  that 
can  come  close  to  solving  the  problem  and 
handle  the  amount  of  debt  restructuring 
necessary. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
utilizes  the  expertise  of  the  local  lenders 
and  the  lending  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant plan  for  farm  debt  restructuring. 

Attached  to  this  testimony  is  a  copy  of  the 
CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program. 
Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
today  to  go  through  it  in  its  entirety,  1 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  modified  credit  il- 
lustrations beginning  on  page  eight  to  dem- 
onstraU  what  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recov- 
ery Program  can  do  to  restructure  an  indi- 
vidual's troubled  farm  debt. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  on  this  most  important 

topic  and  to  present  the  CA  Modified  Debt 

Recovery  Program.   I  would  be  happy  to 

answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

Farm  Debt  Restructuring,  CA  MoDiriEC 

Debt  Recovery  Program,  January  28,  1985 

(Prepared  by  Communicating  for 

Agriculture) 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring 

plan  designed  to  build  on  present  programs, 

and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  finan- 


cial difficulty  yet  who  can  be  helped  with 
the  right  program. ' 

Today,  many  farmers  find  themselves  in  a 
financial  bind.  While  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  ARE  THESE  FARMERS  IN  DlfnCtTl-TY? 

Most  agricultural  production,  about  60% 
in  1982.  comes  from  205,000  farms  (out  of 
2.4  million  total  farms)  with  more  than 
$150,000  in  annual  sales.  Narrowing  our 
focus  somewhat,  of  these  farms  with  sales 
of  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

19%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater 
than  70%.  That  means,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  farmer  has  more  than  $7  of  debt; 

44%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%: 

Farms  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%  account  for  71%  of  debt  on  farms 
in  this  sales  class  but  only  36%  of  assets. 

For  farms  in  all  sales  categories  with  a 
greater  than  70%  debt-to-asset  ratio,  there 
is  little  hope  of  economic  survival.  In  a 
recent  Iowa  study,  10%  of  the  farmers  fall 
into  this  category,  hold  9%  of  the  assets  and 
25%  of  the  total  debt. 

Farmers  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  great- 
er than  40%  are  also  facing  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  that  same  Iowa  study,  28%  of  the 
farmers  with  30%  of  the  assets  and  65%  of 
the  debt  fall  into  that  category. 

The  Iowa  survey  further  shows  that  farm- 
ers from  all  sales/size  categories  are  in  the 
over  40%  group  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  full-time  family  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ANTURE  OF  THE  FARM  DEBT? 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  In  1971,  total  farm 
debt  totaUed  around  $54  billion;  in  1976, 
around  $91  Billion:  and  in  1984,  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $215  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  income  ratio  now  than  In  the  past. 
In  1950,  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 
stood  as  less  than  1;  in  1960,  it  doubled  to  2. 
changed  to  over  3  in  the  early  1970's,  to  8  in 
1980  and  to  10  in  1934.  Today  the  average 
farmer  is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  income. 

But  even  more  important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  is  short  term  with  inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Even 
real  estate  debt  is  based  on  variable  Interest 
rates  or  is  based  on  realatively  short  con- 
tract purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal 
of  real  esUte  debt  has  moved  from  20-25 
years  in  the  1960'8  and  1970'8  to  10-16  years 
or  less  today. 

CAN  FARMERS  WITH  HEAVY  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  Is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group  there  must  be 
a  restructuring  of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
Incurred  but  became  a  crushing  burden 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 


'  See  example  3  for  an  Illustration  of  CA  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Prograin. 


a  way  to  make  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  inflation,  raising  land  values  and 
low  Interest  rates  to  one  of  low  inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 
Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring programs. 

CA'S  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING  PROPOSAL 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  feature  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal payments  into  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.  The  second  major  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilizes  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commercial  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program, 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CA's  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 
PmHA  programs  to  create  a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  Is  the  utilization  of  FmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 

FMHA  APPROVED  LENDER  PROGRAM 

Under  FmHA's  Approved  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  is  ap- 
proved in  advance  to  process  PmHA  Guar- 
anteed Loans.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  services  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  lender  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  is 
obtained  and  maintained.  FmHA  makes  the 
final  decision  on  fanners'  eligibility,  use  of 
funds,  and  credit  worthiness. 

WHO  DOBS  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

In  today's  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  in  a  "credit 
availability  gap. "  These  farmers  are  not  in 
serious  enough  financial  difficulty  for  con- 
sideration by  the  lender  of  last  resort. 
PmHA.  Yet.  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  class  of 
farm  borrowers  than  normal  FmHA  borrow- 
ers. The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers U  that  their  cash  flow  is  inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  worth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  The  security  behind  the  loan  is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan  is  classified  by  bank  regulators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  in  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

THE  FMHA  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Loan  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  basic  live- 
stock, annual  operating  expenses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  operating  loan  pur- 
poses. Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  in 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  years  on  basic  security.  Quality 
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loans  may  be  Kuanmteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loans  may  receive  leas  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  ATPROVKD  LDfSKRS  PROGRAM 
HZLT? 

Utilizing  FmHA's  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap".  The  program  is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meets  requirements, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  PmHA 
will  not  approve  it. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  avaUable.  Second,  the  banker  will  use 
the  banks  own  (pre-FmHA  approved)  loan 
forms  familiar  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  PmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  wiU  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that  available 
guarantee  loan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other, 
helping  to  insure  that  better  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
PmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  years  is  possible,  l^ls  extra 
two  years  can  assist  the  farm  borrower  in 
achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-payback 
program. 

CA's  MODiriKD  van  rscovbit  program 

CA  proposes  to  utilize  PmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grams to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  restructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

MOOinCATIONS  TO  THE  APPROVXD  LXIfSKRS  AMD 
DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a  maximum 
rate  to  be  charged  on  interest  Under  the  Ap>- 
proved  Lenders  Program,  interest  rates  may 
not  exceed  the  prevailing  interest  rate  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made.  At 
present,  this  interest  rate  is  approximately 
13^4%. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  2V4%  above  discount  rate.  This  would 
yield  an  interest  rate  of  10V4%  at  December 
31.  1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  lower  interest 
rates  in  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repajrment  plan  for 
many  farm  borrowers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
wiU  be  to  create  opporiunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  will  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  t>e  to  limit  the  Ap- 


proved Lenders  guarantee  to  a  maximum  of 
50%. 

PMHA  OPERATIMG  LOAll  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownership. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  Interest  rate 
as  low  as  5H%  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
years.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7y«%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  7  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram, appraisals  are  done  by  the  PmHA  and 
security  in  the  loan  is  named  and  itemized 
per  lender. 

MOOIPICATIONS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAIf  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
interest  rates  and  longer  pay  back  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  incorporate  into  the  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  PmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FteHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-FmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  Operating  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  F'mHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  by  the  pre- 
PmHA  approved  commercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  pro- 
rated dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is 
important  to  create  an  environment  where 
the  financial  risk  Is  shared  and  one  which 
will  create  far  fewer  complications  than  the 
present  system  of  named  security. 

MODiriKD  CREDIT  ILLDSTRATION 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re- 
structuring which  will  assist  present  finan- 
cially troubled  borrowers  who  have  a 
stronger  asset  base  yet  who  can  neither 
qualify  for  PmHA  loans  or  regular  commer- 
cial lender  loans. 

As  an  illustration;  Farm  Borrower  with 
$100,000  of  Indebtedness— cash  now  shows 
$21,000  avaUable  for  debt  retirement. 

Example  I.— Farm  bomnoer  with 
commervUU  lender 

[Loan  term.  S  years:  loan  InUrest  rat«.  ISH 
percent] 

Cash  required  for 

Principal  reduction 

Interest  payment 


Total 

Payment  deficit. 


$30,000 
13.500 

33,500 
13.500 


Example  2.— Farm  borrower  under  approved 
lendert  program  (no  modification*) 

[Loan  term.  7  yeais:  loan  Interest  rate.  13M 
percent] 

Cash  required  for 
Principal  reduction $14,285 

SHARED  BY  LENDER 


Interest  payment. 


13,500 


Total 

Payment  deficit. 


27,785 
6,785 


EXAMPU  3  -FARM  BORROWER  UNDER  CA  MODIFIED 
DEBT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 
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From  the  above  example,  the  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program  has  accomplished  a 
slsniflcant  reduction  in  interest  rates  and 
has  extended  payments  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  achieva- 
ble cash  flow. 

The  Modified  E>ebt  Recovery  Program 
covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring 
of  debt,  adjustment  of  interest  and  sharing 
of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  on  a  maximum  of  50%  guaran- 
tee of  the  Approved  Lender  Program.  Debt 
is  restructured  by  adding  the  Direct  Lend- 
ing Program,  and  interest  is  lowered  with  a 
combination  of  ability  through  the  Direct 
Lending  Program  to  lower  to  a  minimum  of 
7V«%  and  a  maximum  of  2H%  plus  Discount 
Rate  on  the  Approved  Lender  portion.  The 
Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro^^m  utilizes 
the  assets  of  the  FmHA.  the  tjrpes  of  funds 
which  are  already  available  and  adds  the  ex- 
pertise of  Commercial  Lenders.  The  Modi- 
fied Debt  Recovery  Program  would  only  be 
in  place  long  enough  to  carry  agriculture 
through  this  present  period  of  adjustment. 
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LEGAL  PROTECTION  FOR 
WHISTLEBLOWERS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  whistleblower's 
bill  with  my  distinguished  coUeagues. 
Senators  Hbtlin  and  Orasslet.  This 
bill  provides  protection  for  those 
workers  In  the  Government  who  dis- 
play honesty  and  forthrightness  in  un- 
covering waste  and  abuse  in  their 
workplaces. 

In  these  times  of  imperative  deficit 
reduction,  we  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  eliminating  the  $1,000  cof- 
feepot. Too  often  the  whistleblower  is 
subjected  to  harassment  or  dismissal 
merely  for  exposing  abuse.  This  bill 
encourages  Federal  employees  to  come 
forward  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

The  bill  allows  the  Special  Counsel 
to  seek  Federal  court  redress.  Current- 
ly, the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  is  lim- 
ited in  its  authority.  K.  Willltun 
O'Connor,  the  Special  Counsel,  has 
stated  that  whistleblowers  should  not 
expose  waste  because  he  does  not  have 
the  power  to  protect  their  rights. 

Yesterday,  a  record  trade  deficit  was 
announced.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
this  bill  to  be  overlooked.* 


KIM  DAE  JUNG 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Ml.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  I  attended  a  limcheon  honor- 
ing Kim  Dae  Jung.  Mr.  Kim  is  regard- 
ed by  many  as  the  most  important 
voice  for  democracy  in  South  Korea.  I 
believe  that  Kim  Dae  Jung's  retiun  to 
South  Korea  is  an  opportunity  to 
move  that  country  toward  democratic 
values  that  we  in  the  United  SUtes 
value  so  highly. 

Clearly,  with  the  great  ties  that  we 
have  with  South  Korea,  many  in  the 
Congress  are  closely  watching  to  see 
how  Kim  Dae  Jung  will  be  treated 
when  he  arrives.  We  are  hoping  that 
he  will  have  the  chance  to  fully  and 
openly  participate  in  South  Korea's 
political  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  re- 
marks I  gave  at  the  luncheon  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRO. 

The  remarks  follow: 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Policy  and  the  North  American  Co- 
alition for  Human  RlghU  in  Korea  In  this 
testimonial  luncheon  for  Kim  Dae  Jung. 
Both  organizations  are  In  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  to  bring  about  democracy 
and  human  rights  in  Korea,  and  It  Is  Indeed 
fitting  that  they  should  convene  this  gath- 
ering of  American  friends  of  South  Korea 
and  the  leaders  of  human  rights  organiza- 
tions in  connection  with  his  decision  to 
return  to  his  homeland  to  participate  there 


directly  again  In  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  on  the  grave  injus- 
tices done  this  brave  man: 

In  1971  he  was  deprived  of  the  Presidency 
of  his  country  by  a  fraudulent  national  elec- 
tion, the  last  Presidential  election  in  that 
country  with  more  than  one  candidate. 

In  1973  Mr.  Kim  was  kidnapped  by  the 
KCIA  while  on  a  visit  to  Jv>an.  The  names 
of  the  kidnappers  are  known  to  both  the 
Japanese  police  and  the  South  Korean  au- 
thoriUes.  Yet  they  are  still  free  In  South 
Korea  ever  since  Mr.  Kim  has  been  perse- 
cuted. 

Between  1973  and  1980  Kim  was  tried  on 
two  separate  occasions  for  speaking  out 
against  President  Pak  Chong-Hee,  he  was 
imprisoned  and  subsequently  released  under 
house  arrest. 

In  1980  Mr.  Kim  was  again  tried— this 
time  essentially  on  charges  of  sedition- 
charges  which  our  State  Department 
termed  "far  fetched."  He  was  sentenced  to 
death  after  a  trial  which  several  interna- 
tional legal  groups  decried  as  a  mockery  of 
due  process  of  law. 

In  1981  the  death  sentence  was  commuted 
to  life  in  prison,  and  In  1982  this  sentence 
was  reduced  to  20  years  as  part  of  a  deal  l)e- 
tween  our  two  Governments  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  South  Korean  President 
General  Chun  Doo-Hwan  to  visit  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  December  1982  Mr.  Kim  was  exiled  to 
the  United  SUtes  "for  medical  reasons. " 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Kim  has  been  a 
F^ow  at  the  center  for  international  af- 
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fain  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Kim  has  now  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  return  home.  The 
South  Korean  Government  responded  both 
in  Seoul  and  Washington  by  sUting  that  If 
he  returns,  Mr.  Kim  will  be  relmprisoned. 
Seoul  now  app>ears  to  be  backing  away,  as 
they  realize  their  intention  to  jail  Kim 
could  complicate  the  South  Korean  Presi- 
dent's projected  visit  to  Washington  in 
April. 

The  bizarre  events  that  have  befallen  Mr. 
Kim  are  enough  to  boggle  the  mind.  Indeed 
for  the  past  15  years  Mr.  Kim  has  been  per- 
secuted for  his  political  beliefs  as  have  few 
other  advocates  of  democracy.  He  stands 
here  today  in  the  tradition  of  other  great 
leaders  of  human  dignity— Mahatma 
Gandhi.  Martin  Luther  King.  Benigno 
Aquino.  Raul  Alfonsin  of  Argentina.  Bishop 
Tutu  of  South  Africa,  and  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  EH  Salvador. 

Kim's  views  on  democracy  have  been  de- 
cried by  his  enemies  as  insignificant.  In  fact. 
Kim  is  the  disciple  of  our  own  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  strangely  enough  his  belief  In 
Jeffersonian  democracy  was  among  the  in- 
credible charges  brought  against  him  during 
his  in/amous  trials.  If  Kim's  role  were  insig- 
nificant, why  then  has  the  South  Korean 
Government  gone  to  such  lengths  to  ob- 
struct his  return  home? 

The  fact  is  that  Kim  is  regarded  by  most 
political  analysts  of  Korea,  and  this  obvious- 
ly includes  those  in  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment itself,  as  the  most  important  voice 
for  democracy  in  South  Korea,  and  the 
leading  critic  of  that  Government's  repres- 
sive rule. 

South  Korea  is  an  important  ally  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  spent  our  blood  and 
treasure  ir.  its  defense.  And  we  are  currently 
committed  by  treaty  to  defend  freedom  in 
South  Korea.  We  have  spent  billions  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  and  we  have 
supported  its  cause  internationally— in  the 
United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies, 
and  the  international  financial  institutions. 
It  is  important  to  the  United  States  that 
South  Korea  become  a  viable  democratic 
country,  just  as  it  is  important  to  us  that  it 
maintain  a  free  economy. 

The  defense  of  Korea  from  aggression  can 
best  be  accomplished  if  Korea  establishes 
an  open  society  and  Americans  can  identify 
with  the  Korean  people's  democratic  aspira- 
tions. How  can  Americans  be  aslced  to  sacri- 
fice for  a  Government  which  essentially  is 
undemocratic?  Surely  we  have  not  forgotten 
all  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  Certainly  then 
our  national  security  and  human  rights  In 
South  Korea  are  interrelated  as  in  every 
other  country. 

In  the  past,  our  State  Department  has 
publicly  characterized  Mr.  Kim  as  a  "re- 
spected political  leader"  and  a  "friend  of  the 
United  States."  It  linows  that  the  charges 
against  him  are  fraudulent  and  politically 
inspired  by  enemies  of  democracy.  Yet 
today,  the  State  Department  is  showing 
great  restraint  in  supporting  his  right  to 
return  home  and  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Lomiting  our  support  for  Kim  to 
a  limp  hope  that  his  return  will  be  "trouble 
free"  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Kim  is  a  political  leader  who  is 
worthy  of  all-out  American  support.  We 
should  in  both  quiet  diplomacy  as  well  as 
public  posture  be  saying  loud  and  clear  that 
our  future  relations  with  Korea  will  hang 
largely  on  how  he  is  treated  in  South  Korea. 
He  Iselieves  in  the  same  democratic  values 
we  do.  and  he  represents  the  aspirations  of 
millions  of  South  Koreans  for  democratic 
government.  He  is  entitled  to  a  more  force- 


ful  defense  of   his   political   liberties   and 
rights  than  he  is  receiving. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  others  in  this 
room  and  throughout  our  country  in  this 
expression  of  solidarity  with  his  cause  and 
his  noble  crusade  for  human  dignity.  We 
ask  only  that  his  safety  be  assured  and  that 
his  civil  and  political  rights  be  restored  so 
that  he  can  participate  freely  again  in  the 
political  affairs  in  his  country.  We  have 
faith  that  the  Korean  public  will  make  the 
right  choice  as  to  his  political  future  as  they 
have  before  in  other  instances  when  granted 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
freely  for  democratic  government.* 


THE  U.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  earned  the  inglori- 
ous title  of  being  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  is  higher  today  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
exported  11  percent  of  all  goods  pro- 
duced and  imported  a  mere  8  percent 
of  goods  consumed  here.  Today,  we 
export  over  a  quarter  of  all  products 
we  produce  and  import  almost  one- 
third  of  the  products  we  consume. 

These  figures  are  not  meaningless. 
They  reflect  the  loss  of  millions  of 
U.S.  job  opportunities  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  output.  Sustained  trade 
deficits  promise  to  gravely  impair  the 
economic  health  of  U.S.  industries. 

The  Reagan  administration's  budget 
policies  have  produced  enormous 
budget  deficits  and  high  interest  rates 
which  have  had  disastrous  results  on 
U.S.  trade.  These  large  budget  deficits 
have  attracted  foreign  investors  to  the 
United  States  like  magnets.  The  influx 
of  foreign  capital  into  the  United 
States  helps  shore  up  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar.  The  result  is  an 
overvalued  dollar  and  an  economy 
quite  dependent  on  the  decisions  of 
foreign  investors. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  this 
existing  trade  pattern.  Our  domestic 
laws  and  international  rules  no  longer 
respond  to  the  unfair  trade  practices 
that  currently  place  barriers  on  U.S. 
trade.  My  colleagues,  I  trust,  are  well 
aware  of  my  support  of  t  free  market 
economy.  Our  trade  policy,  however, 
should  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  equally  in 
world  markets.  At  no  other  point  in 
history  has  it  been  more  critical  than 
now  to  strengthen  the  open  and  free 
trading  system.  We  must  continue  to 
advance  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  trade 
market. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coherent  international 
policy.  The  administration  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  severe  impact  these 
enormous  trade  deficits  have  on  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  1981,  the  trade  defi- 
cit was  $40  billion.  Today,  it  is  a  stag- 
gering $130  billion.  Yet  we  have  seen 


little  direction  by  the  administration 
in  the  form  of  a  policy  change. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  dear 
friend,  Senator  BsifTSEN,  whose  per- 
sistence and  knowledge  has  led  the 
Senate  to  confront  the  problems  of 
our  trade  deficit.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  coming 
months.* 


FREEZE  DEFENSE  SPENDING 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reducing 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  must  be 
the  most  important  task  we  confront 
in  the  coming  weeks.  The  American 
people  are  prepared  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  help  us  achieve  this 
objective. 

However,  unless  we  freeze  defense 
spending,  there  will  be  a  total  break- 
down in  our  ability  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  our  deficit  re- 
duction package  is  either  fair  or  sensi- 
ble. We  will  never  reach  agreement  on 
spending  cuts  of  the  magnitude  we 
need  without  including  defense  in  an 
across-the-board  freeze,  and  no  freeze 
will  ever  be  enacted  without  defense 
bearing  its  share.  The  American 
people  see  that  as  fair,  and  I  think 
they  are  pretty  much  on  the  nuirk. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  strong 
and  seciu-e  enough  to  freeze  defense 
spending.  Most  of  the  arguments  I 
have  heard  against  a  freeze  of  E>efense 
Department  budget  authority  are 
either  based  on  misinformation  or 
greed.  More  simply,  this  Senator  takes 
strong  exception  with  recent  state- 
ments which  indicate  that  a  freeze  will 
either  jeopardize  our  national  security 
or  inhibit  our  ability  to  negotiate 
meaningful  arms  reductions  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  facts.  Mr.  President,  are  exactly 
the  opposite  from  what  many  who 
oppose  the  defense  freeze  assert; 
unless  we  seek  deep  cuts  in  DOD 
budget  authority,  we  will  ultimately 
erode  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Consider  that  between  fiscal  year 
1980  and  1985,  DOD  budget  authority 
increased  by  $150  billion.  Every  major 
program  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion has  bean  accommodated.  Procure- 
ment has  grown  by  over  100  percent 
from  $48  billion  to  $97  billion.  More 
important  than  this  dramatic  increase 
in  the  so-called  investment  accounts  is 
the  fact  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  all  these  weapons.  In  fact,  last 
January  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  we  will  have  to  find  an  ad- 
ditional $100  billion  to  pay  for  all  the 
weapons  contracts  DOD  has  signed.  In 
short,  the  defense  budget  is  out  of 
control.  By  1989  CBO  has  estimated 
that  outlays  from  prior  years  appro- 
priations will  comprise  42  percent  of 
defense  outlays. 


The  consequences  of  such  misman- 
aged overspending  are  obvious.  Unless 
AC  get  defense  si>ending  under  control, 
.ve  will  end  up  robbing  readiness  and 
operations  and  maintenance  accounts 
o  pay  for  bloated  procurements  bills 
A' hen  they  come  due.  Ultimately, 
inless  we  pull  the  reigns  in  on  defense 
procurement,  we  will  find  ourselves 
compromising  our  conventional  capa- 
bilities. 

This  is  why  our  strategy  with  regard 
to  the  defense  budget  must  be  to 
freeze  budget  authority  rather  than 
outlays.  We  must  avoid  falling  into  the 
trap  of  seeking  deep  outlay  savings  in 
1986  which  can  only  come  from  our 
readiness  and  personnel  accounts. 

A  Defense  Budget  freeze  would  give 
the  Defense  Department  about  $30  bil- 
lion less  in  budget  authority  than  the 
Pentagon  is  asking  for  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  would  ensure  that  the  pro- 
curement accoimts  are  affected.  Such 
a  strategy  would  realize  that  amount 
of  outlay  savings  over  several  years, 
not  all  at  once.  Most  importantly,  this 
approach  would  mean  that  savings 
would  not  have  to  be  directed  at  quick 
spending  accounts— fuel  savings,  mili- 
tary pay,  steaming  hours  or  flying 
hours— all  of  which  provide  near-term 
outlay  savings  but  negatively  impact 
our  main  defense  objective:  military 
readiness.  Rather,  a  freeze  in  defense 
spending  budget  authority  at  fiscal 
year  1985  levels  would  require  DOD  to 
establish  priorities,  eliminate  redun- 
dant procurement,  and  either  cancel 
weapons  programs  or  stretch  them 
out.  Such  an  approach  makes  sense 
from  the  perspective  of  sound  manage- 
ment, and  makes  sense  for  the  nation- 
al security  of  this  Nation. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  assess  the  impact  of  a 
freeze  on  defense  spending  on  our  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  returned 
to  the  negotiating  table  in  part  be- 
cause President  Reagan  In  concert 
with  the  Congress  has  embarked  ujMjn 
a  program  to  significantly  Increase  the 
capability  and  credibility  of  our  strate- 
gic forces. 

Consider  that  the  area  of  largest 
growth  in  the  defense  budget  has  been 
in  strategic  forces.  FYom  fiscal  years 
1981-84.  the  portion  of  the  defense 
budget  allocated  to  strategic  forces 
has  experienced  average  annual  real 
growth  of  27  percent  compared  to  8.5 
percent  for  general  purpose  forces  and 
9  percent  for  the  defense  budget  as  a 
whole. 

This  27-percent  figure  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  15.5-percent  average 
annual  real  growth  In  the  Department 
of  Energy  nuclear  weapons  budget,  or 
the  substantial  amoimts  of  money  In 
R<&D  for  the  weapons  life  of  the  B-1 
or  the  MX,  or  dollars  allocated  for 
either  the  strategic  defense  Initiative 
or  theater  nuclear  forces. 


The  Senate  has  thus  far  ratified  ac- 
tions which  will  lead  to  the  eventual 
deployment  of:  100  MX  missiles;  a  new 
single-warhead  small  ICBM  in  the 
early  1990's;  by  the  late  1980's.  100  B-1 
bombers  and  by  the  early  1990's.  132 
advanced  technology  or  Stealth  bomb- 
ers; deployment  by  1988  of  about  400 
nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  on  some  attack  submarines 
and  surface  ships;  and  continued  pro- 
curement through  1993  of  Trident 
submarines  at  the  current  rate  of  1 
per  year  to  a  total  of  20  and  the  de- 
ployment on  most  Trident  submarines 
by  1996  of  the  new  D-5  missile. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  these  ef- 
forts has  been  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  be  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  in  budget  authority  sjid 
$250  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1984- 
88  time  period  to  build,  operate,  and 
modify  these  strategic  forces. 

Now,  we  can  disagree  about  the  pri- 
orities established  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Certainly,  I  for  one  am  very 
concerned  that  we  have  emphasized 
the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces  at  the  expense  of  our  conven- 
tional readiness.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  a  freeze  on  defense  spending,  in 
light  of  the  level  of  modernization  al- 
ready undertaken,  will  not  erode  our 
long-term  strategic  capability. 

A  freeze  in  defense  spending  only 
means  that  we  must  establish  realistic 
priorities  in  the  way  we  spend  our  de- 
fense dollars.  It  means  that  we  may 
have  to  slow  down  our  procurement.  It 
means  ending  outright  programs  of 
marginal  utility.  It  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  that  we  must  cancel  programs 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, but  it  does  mean  that  we  must  be 
honest  in  our  assessment  of  what  is  or 
Is  not  important. 

Let's  take  an  example.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  Is  that  the  $1.4  billion 
we  are  spending  In  fiscal  year  1985  on 
the  technologies  associated  with  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  brought 
the  Soviets  back  to  the  negotiating 
table.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
administration  will  propose  to  Increase 
SDI  research  by  $2.4  billion  to  a  total 
of  $3.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Should  we  be  expected  to  believe  that 
our  ability  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  Impaired  if  we  allow  SDI  re- 
search to  grow,  but  at  a  more  reasona- 
ble rate?  Would  a  $2  billion  program- 
still  a  40-percent  Increase— create  any 
less  leverage  with  the  Soviets  than  a 
$3.8  billion  program  in  light  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  will  to  proceed  to  find 
and  create  a  strategic  defense  capabil- 
ity? I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  is  just  one  example  of  how  a 
more  modest  level  of  effort  can  be 
achieved  under  a  budget  freeze  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  long-term  nation- 
al security  interests.  Many  more  pro- 
grams can  be  adjusted  in  a  similar 
manner— if  there  Is  a  will  to  do  It. 


Let  me  close  by  saying  that  this  Sen- 
ator and  the  American  people  want  a 
strong  national  defense.  The  best  way 
to  maintain  consensus  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  avoid  the  apathy 
which  affected  defense  spending  in 
the  1970's  is  to  ensure  that  DOD  Is  the 
equal  partner  In  any  deficit  reduction 
scheme  which  expects  significant  sac- 
rifices from  the  American  people.  Fail- 
ure to  address  the  deficit  will  s^  the 
economic  vitality,  the  llfeblood  that 
allows  us  to  make  and  keep  our  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  commitments. 
In  the  final  analysis,  our  national  se- 
curity is  dependent  upon  our  economic 
strength  and  health.* 


REVENUE  SHARING-S.  318 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  318,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
HEiifz  to  reauthorize  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program  through  1991, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  believe  Congress  has  a  compelling 
responsibility  to  take  substantive 
action  to  reduce  the  incredible  deficit 
which  our  Nation  currently  faces. 
However,  this  program,  which  we  are 
supporting  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  expire.  On 
the  contrary,  funding  for  this  program 
has  remained  constant  since  1976.  The 
reauthorization  bill  continues  the 
present  $4.6  billion  annual  program.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  glowing  example  of  a 
Federal  program  which  has  both 
served  its  purpose  well  and  has  done 
so  without  budget  increase  for  almost 
10  years. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  have  seen 
first  hand  the  efficiency  and  worth  of 
this  program  to  local  governments.  It 
provides  money  for  many  essential 
services,  such  as  law  enforcement,  fire 
protection,  community  development, 
and  transit  projects,  just  to  name  a 
few.  The  key  characteristic,  and  over- 
whelming justification,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  revenue  sharing  stems 
from  the  fact  that  local  governments 
are  able  to  use  the  fimds  to  meet  their 
unique  needs  without  the  customary 
bureaucratic  redtape  with  which  tax- 
payers have  grown  so  tired  and  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  across  the 
country  are  demanding  accountability. 
This  program  provides  that  much-de- 
served accountability  by  returning  to 
the  citizens  the  power  to  have  some 
direct  say  in  the  allocation  of  their  tax 
dollars.  In  doing  so.  Congress  is  telling 
our  constituents  that  we  care  about 
their  needs  as  they  preceive  them. 
After  all,  it  is  clear  to  me  they  know 
much  better  than  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration what  services  they  need 
the  most. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  met  and  exceeded  ex- 
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pectations.  It  is  a  program  to  assist 
hardworking  citizens  across  this  coun- 
try in  obtaining  services  which  benefit 
individuals  and  enrich  communities. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  general  reve- 
nue sharing  returns  taxpayer  dollars 
to  taxpayers.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  appropriate. 

I  hope  we  can  act  on  this  important 
measure  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
urge  my  other  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  effort.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  53  AGAINST  RET- 
ROACTIVITY OF  MAJOR  TAX 
REFORM 

•  VLr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation. 
Senate  Resolution  53,  introduced  by 
my  friend  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
DoDD,  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  that 
major  tax  reform  should  be  effective 
only  upon  enactment  and  that  transi- 
tion niles  should  t>e  incorporated  into 
any  tax  reform  legislation  to  cover 
prior  transactions. 

Everyone  knows  that  tax  reform  is 
in  the  air.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  proposed  its  version  of  a  modified 
flat  tax.  Many  leading  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  have  also 
proposed  their  own  tax  reform  propos- 
als. While  the  fate  of  tax  reform  legis- 
lation is  uncertain,  the  impact  of  the 
Treasury  proposal  has  been  awesome. 

Economic  transactions  that  would  be 
impacted  by  tax  reform  have  been 
halted  in  place.  This  is  because  tax- 
payers have  no  idea  whether  tax 
reform  will  be  enacted  and  in  what 
form.  This  freeze  in  economic  activity 
is  bad  for  the  economy. 

Senate  Resolution  53  will  be  a  notice 
to  the  market  and  Treasury  that  any 
future  tax  reform  will  not  leave  the 
Senate  with  a  retroactive  effective 
date.  Senate  Resolution  53  will  put  the 
Senate  on  record  protecting  transac- 
tions, like  the  purchase  of  a  home, 
from  the  provisions  of  major  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
quickly  adopt  Senate  Resolution  53  as 
part  of  any  move  to  reform  the  Tax 
Code.« 


RUBEN  BURKS 


•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ruben  Buries,  a  man  whose 
works  have  been  integral  to  the 
growth  of  the  UAW  into  an  interna- 
tional organization.  He  is  a  tremen- 
dous community  leader  who  has  con- 
tributed countless  hours  to  many  orga- 
nizations in  Flint,  MI. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Flint,  Ruben 
Burks  has  been  active  in  union  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  community  affairs.  His 
first  job  was  in  the  Fishery  Body 
Plant  No.  2,  where  he  became  involved 
with  local  598  of  the  union,  serving  in 
a  number  of  capacities  ranging  from 


alternate  committeeman  to  a  member 
of  the  executive  board.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  major  force  on  the  edu- 
cation, fair  practice,  and  recreation 
committee. 

For  6  years  he  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  UAW  General  Motors 
Sub  Council,  No.  2,  which  represented 
11  Fisher  Body  plants.  He  then  moved 
up  to  the  region  1-C  staff,  and  became 
international  representative  for  Fisher 
Body  locals,  Chevrolet  locals,  and  for 
the  membership  in  the  independent 
parts  and  supplier  plants.  Two  years 
ago,  Ruben  was  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  UAW  region  1-C. 

While  he  has  devoted  great  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  to  his  UAW  re- 
sponsibilities, Ruben  Burks  always  re- 
served a  part  of  himself  for  the  com- 
munity. He  has  been  involved  with 
many  organizations,  too  numerous  to 
list  in  their  entirety.  They  range  from 
the  United  Way  to  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, to  the  Goodwill,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  many  others,  all  indicative  of  his 
commitment  to  make  Flint  a  better 
place  to  live. 

Ruben  Burks'  accomplishments  as  a 
loyal  public  servant  and  concerned 
community  leader  are  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  For  30  years,  his  efforts  have 
helped  to  form  the  UAW  into  a  proud 
and  successful  institution.  I  salute 
Ruben  Burks,  as  does  the  UAW  and 
the  city  of  Flint  for  his  valuable  con- 
tributions.* 


GRADUATE  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION: A  PROPOSAL  FOR 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  work  toward  a  reform 
of  the  system  of  Federal  funding  for 
graduate  medical  education.  I  believe 
that  this  reform  Is  necessary  both  for 
reasons  of  policy— to  make  the  educa- 
tional system  more  responsive  to  the 
Nation's  health  needs— and  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  prudence.  I  have  out- 
lined my  basic  approach  below  and 
will  welcome  comments  and  sugges- 
tions as  I  move  toward  turning  this 
proposal  into  specific  legislative  form. 

Graduate  medical  education  [GME] 
is  the  generic  term  for  the  clinical 
training  that  interns  and  residents  re- 
ceive in  the  various  specialties  and 
subspecialties  of  medicine.  This  train- 
ing is  an  integral  and  necessary  com- 
ponent of  the  education  of  the  physi- 
cian in  preparation  for  clinical  prac- 
tice. At  the  present  time,  the  majority 
of  States  require  at  least  1  year  of 
graduate  medical  education  for  licen- 
sure to  practice  medicine. 

Graduate  medical  education  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Nation's  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Most  GME  programs  are  conduct- 
ed in  the  over  400  hospitals  that  hold 
membership  in  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges'  Council  of 
Teaching  Hospitals.  GME  programs 
vary   in   length   depending   upon  the 


nature  of  the  specialty  training,  but 
generally  range  between  3  years,  for 
general  internal  medicine  and  pediat- 
rics, and  7  years,  for  thoracic  surgery 
and  other  surgical  subspecialties. 

GME  programs  have  always  operat- 
ed on  the  premise  that  the  patient 
care  and  educational  components  of 
the  clinical  training  experience  are 
completely  interwoven  and  thus  all 
program  costs  should  be  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  providing  patient 
care.  This  principle  was  accepted  at 
the  time  that  the  Medicare  Program 
was  established  in  1965.  For  the  past 
20  years.  Medicare  has  paid  from  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fimd  the  costs 
associated  with  GME  programs. 
Indeed,  until  recently,  all  third-party 
payers  have  paid  their  proportional 
share  of  the  costs  associated  with 
these  programs.  However,  during  this 
time,  payers  have  exercised  no  influ- 
ence over  the  number  of  training  posi- 
tions, the  amount  of  the  stipend  asso- 
ciated with  each  position,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  positions  among  the  various 
medical  specialties.  At  the  present 
time,  therefore,  there  is  "open-ended" 
funding  for  GME  programs.  Each  hos- 
pital can  determine  if  it  wants  to  es- 
tablish GME  programs,  the  kind  of 
specialty  training  it  wants  to  offer, 
and  the  number  of  positions  to  offer 
without  any  consideration  of  the  costs 
involved. 

The  impending  insolvency  of  the 
Medicare  hospital  trust  fund  and  con- 
cern with  escalating  health  care  costs 
in  general  have  focused  attention  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  educational 
costs  incurred  by  the  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Indeed,  the  1982  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  recommended  that 
the  Medicare  Program  discontinue 
paying  educational  costs  from  the  hos- 
pital trust  fund.  However,  the  Council 
recognized  that  simply  defunding 
GME  programs  would  result  in  a 
severe  disruption  in  the  system  of 
medical  education  that  exists  in  this 
country  and  thus  recommended  that 
Medicare  continue  to  pay  these  costs 
until  an  alternate  source  of  funds 
could  be  identified.  Along  similar  lines, 
the  Inspector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  recommended  that  the  Medicare 
hospital  trust  fund  should  pay  for 
only  the  first  year  of  clinical  training. 
According  to  this  recommendation, 
residents  would  support  themselves  in 
subsequent  years  by  billing  patients 
for  the  services  provided. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
approaches  are  practical  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  a  system  of  high  quality 
graduate  medical  education  for  the 
training  of  physicians  in  this  country. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  divorce  the  funding  of  GME 
programs  from  the  revenue  that  hospi- 
tals receive  for  providing  patient  care 
services.   Accordingly,   I   believe   that 


Medicare  should  continue  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  appropriate 
graduate  medical  education  programs. 
In  my  view  the  issue,  then,  is  not 
whether  Medicare  will  continue  to  pay 
GME  costs,  but  whether  Medicare  will 
continue  to  pay  In  an  "open-ended" 
fashion  regardless  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  GME  system  that  exists  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  context,  the  focus  of  the  debate 
shifts  from  a  concern  with  financing 
mechanisms  to  a  concern  with  physi- 
cian manpower  issues. 

Since  publication  of  the  Report  of 
the  Graduate  Medical  Education  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  in  1980,  atten- 
tion has  focused  increasingly  on  the 
excess  supply  and  geographic  and  spe- 
cialty maldistribution  of  physicians  in 
our  society.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  medical  school  graduates 
should  be  trained  in  the  primary  care 
specialties,  rather  than  the  medical 
and  surgical  subspecialties.  In  this 
context,  the  Federal  Government  has 
attempted  during  the  past  decade  to 
promote  primary  care  training,  using 
several  different  approaches  with 
little  success.  Presently,  the  Public 
Health  Service  provides  grants  to  help 
fund  primary  care  GME  programs. 
However,  the  amount  of  money  dis- 
tributed by  these  grants  is  Inadequate 
to  affect  significantly  the  distribution 
of  GME  positions  among  the  various 
specialties. 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Medicare  Program  and.  inci- 
dentially.  other  payers  to  continue  to 
pay  the  cost  of  GME  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  Medicare  should  pay  only 
when  it  can  be  documented  that  insti- 
tutions have  responded  in  a  responsi- 
ble fashion  to  important  societal  issues 
regarding  the  number  and  specialty 
distribution  of  physicians. 

There  are  three  general  principles 
which  should  be  considered  in  any  leg- 
islative proposal  which  would  link 
Medicare  support  for  GME  programs 
with  institutional  compliance  with  na- 
tional guidelines  reflecting  sensitivity 
to  physician  manpower  issues.  These 
principles  are: 

First,  there  should  be  an  opportuni- 
ty for  every  graduate  of  an  LCME-ap- 
proved  U.S.  medical  school  to  compete 
successfully  for  a  position  in  an  ap- 
proved and  funded  GME  program. 
Since  GME  training  is  required  for  li- 
censure in  almost  all  States,  we  must 
be  certain  that  every  qualified  gradu- 
ate has  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  the  training  necessary  to  complete 
his  or  her  medical  education.  Recog- 
nizing the  concerns  about  an  oversup- 
ply  of  practicing  physicians  and  the 
need  to  constrain  Medicare  expendi- 
tures, it  Is  important  that  the  number 
of  first-year  training  positions  offered 
throughout  the  country  approximate 
the  number  of  graduates  of  U.S. 
LCME-approved  medical  schools. 


Second,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
each  graduate  be  able  to  receive  train- 
ing in  the  specialty  of  his  or  her 
choice.  At  the  present,  there  is  intense 
competition  across  the  country  for  po- 
sitions in  the  various  specialties  and  in 
the  various  teaching  hospitals.  This  is 
desirable.  Individuals  who  choose  to 
enter  medical  school  must  recognize 
from  the  outset  that  society  does  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  specialty 
distribution  of  physicians  practicing  In 
this  coimtry  and  that  the  individual 
may  have  to  accommodate  to  society's 
needs  when  competing  for  GME  train- 
ing. 

Third,  education  and  patient  care 
are  completely  interwoven  In  GME 
programs.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the 
educational  component  of  an  institu- 
tion's GME  program  must  meet  uni- 
form standards  of  quality  If  the  insti- 
tution is  to  be  eligible  for  Medicare 
funds  for  its  GME  programs.  These 
standards  should  be  developed  by  ap- 
propriate private  sector  bodies  and  ap- 
plied in  a  critical  fashion  when  evalu- 
ating individual  programs.  Further- 
more, since  medical  education,  in  a 
larger  sense,  is  the  responsibility  of 
our  Nation's  medical  schools,  each 
teaching  hospital  must  have  an  appro- 
priate affiliation  agreement  with  a 
U.S.  medical  school  that  will  further 
attest  to  the  quality  of  the  institu- 
tion's GME  programs.  A  hospital  must 
not  be  able  to  Justify  maintaining  a 
GME  program  simply  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  patient  care  services 
provided  by  the  physicians  in  training. 

Within  the  context  of  these  general 
principles,  there  are  three  specific 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  address 
the  specific  manpower  issues. 

First:  A  larger  percentage  of  gradu- 
ate physicians  should  enter  training  in 
the  primary  care  specialties  of  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  family  medicine, 
and  obstetrics/gynecology.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  Medicare  funds  to  sup- 
port GME  programs,  the  majority  of 
positions  offered  by  a  single  hospital 
or  a  group  of  hospitals  sharing  an  af- 
filiation agreement  with  a  U.S.  medi- 
cal school  must  be  In  the  primary  care 
specialties.  I  do  not  favor  allocating 
positions  by  specialty  because  there  is 
useful  and  desirable  variation  In  the 
capability  and  capacity  of  the  teaching 
hospitals  to  provide  specific  forms  of 
training.  I  would  simply  require  that 
some  taajority  of  all  positions,  for  in- 
stance 70  percent,  should  be  allocated 
to  the  primary  care  specialties  and  the 
balance  to  the  nonprlmary  care  spe- 
cialties, without  any  concern  for  the 
distribution  of  those  positions  among 
the  various  specialties  and  subspecial- 
ties in  each  major  category.  All  posi- 
tions funded  by  patient  care  generated 
revenues,  Including  hospital  and  phy- 
sician charges,  would  be  coimted  in  de- 
termining compliance  with  the  distri- 
bution formula.  I  believe  that  a  pri- 
vate sector  body,  similar  to  the  Gradu- 


ate Medical  Education  National  Advi- 
sory Council,  should  be  charged  with 
monitoring  physician  manpower  data 
and  making  recommendations  on  the 
percentage  of  positions  to  be  allocated 
to  primary  care  training.  These  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  every  5 
years  and  become  operative  only  after 
an  appropriate  time  has  expired  to 
allow  institutions  to  make  adjustments 
in  their  GME  programs,  prot>ably  2 
years. 

Second:  In  view  of  the  projections 
that  there  will  t>e  a  substantial  excess 
of  physicians  In  this  country  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  it  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate for  Medicare  to  continue  to 
provide  funds  In  an  open-ended  fash- 
ion for  GME  training  for  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  training  they  receive,  become 
eligible  to  establish  practices  in  this 
country.  Clearly,  highly  qualified 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  graduates  of  U.S.  medical 
schools  for  GME  positions.  In  order  to 
encourage  true  competition  for  posi- 
tions. Medicare  should  pay  education- 
al costs  only  when  at  least  75  percent 
of  trainees  in  a  GISE  program  are 
graduates  of  an  LCME-approved  U.S. 
medical  school. 

Third:  In  order  to  assure  nationwide 
compliance  with  these  manpower  cri- 
teria, it  is  essential  that  responsibility 
for  coordinating  GME  programs  be 
vested  with  institutions  that  are  in  the 
position  to  negotiate  with  teaching 
hospitals  to  reallocate  positions  in 
their  GME  programs.  I  believe  that 
undergraduate  and  graduate  medical 
education  should  be  better  coordinat- 
ed and  that  this  responsibility  should 
be  placed  upon  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  The  medical  schools  already 
have  substantial  Influence  over  the 
teaching  hospitals  by  virtue  of  supply- 
ing graduate  physicians  to  fill  GME 
positions  and  by  maintaining  a  degree 
of  supervision  and  control  over  the 
clinical  faculty  teaching  in  GME  pro- 
grams. By  requiring  each  teaching 
hospital  that  wishes  to  be  eligible  for 
Medicare  funds  for  GME  to  have  an 
affiliation  agreement  with  a  medical 
school,  the  school  will  be  appropriate- 
ly armed  to  negotiate  with  each  insti- 
tution to  alter  its  GME  programs. 
Similarly,  this  arrangement  will  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  the  school  to  take 
the  leadership  in  seeking  out  new  sites 
for  primary  care  training  to  accommo- 
date the  additional  students  that  will 
be  required  to  enter  primary  care 
GME  programs.  I  believe  that  it  wiU 
be  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  to  work  in  a  cooperative 
manner  to  achieve  the  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  positions  required  by  this 
proposal. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  attention 
to  these  principles  should  allow  us  to 
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develop  a  consensus  around  which  a 
legislative  proposal  can  talce  shape 
which  will  result  in  a  more  rational 
system  of  GME  in  this  country.  Al- 
though I  have  focused  my  comments 
on  the  manpower  sensitive  issues,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  I  believe  that  a 
proposal  based  on  these  principles  will 
result  in  cost  savings  for  the  Federal 
Government.  First,  it  seems  liltely  that 
the  number  of  GME  positions  will  de- 
crease under  such  a  proposal.  Second. 
I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
a  cap  on  the  stipend  the  Medicare  will 
pay  for  each  GME  position.  Finally,  if 
appropriate  attention  is  paid  to  the 
need  to  shift  GME  positions  from  non- 
primary  care  to  primary  care  special- 
ties, it  should  be  possible  to  discontin- 
ue the  Public  Health  Service  grants 
which  promote  primary  care  training 
since  they  will  no  longer  be  needed  for 
this  purpose.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRENTICE  WITHER- 
SPOON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  POOD  &  COMMERCIAL 
WORKERS  UNION,  LOCAL  328, 
AFL-CIO 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate a  dear  friend  on  his  many 
years  of  devoted  service  not  only  to  his 
union  and  its  membership  but  also  to 
many  other  Rhode  Islanders.  Prentice 
N.  "Red"  Witherspoon,  retired  this 
month  after  8  years  as  the  president 
of  the  United  Pood  &  Commercial 
Workers  Union.  Local  328  in  Provi- 
dence. RI.  and  decades  of  outstanding 
service  to  organized  labor  and  the 
entire  Rhode  Island  community. 

Red  has  been  involved  in  the  retail 
food  industry  in  a  great  many  capac- 
ities since  1946.  In  1951.  he  led  the 
first  major  orgtmizing  campaign  to  un- 
ionize the  United  Public  Markets,  now 
Star  Markets,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
better  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  its  employees.  Several  years  later, 
in  1957.  Red  accepted  a  full-time  orga- 
nizing position  with  Local  328  of  the 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Union.  From  1957  until  1977  Red 
served  as  shop  steward,  organizer, 
press  correspondent,  recording  secre- 
tary, vice  president,  legislative  agent, 
safety  coordinator  and  business  repre- 
sentative for  Local  328.  Since  January 
he  has  served  as  president  of  Local 
328.  ^ 

In  addition  to  serving  the  member- 
ship of  Local  328  of  the  UFCW,  Red 
served  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  in 
many  ways.  He  ha8t>een  chairman  of 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  for 
the  Twin  Valley.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica; a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  the  Catholic  Charity  Fund, 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  AFL- 
CIO  Community  Service  Committee, 
vice  president  and  executive  commit- 
tee member  of  the  United  Way  of 
Southeastern  New  England,  a  member 


of  the  parish  council  for  St.  Mary's  in 
Crompton.  and  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Consumers  Council.  He 
is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  and  a  former  member  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  Board  of  Re- 
gents for  Education.  Additionally,  Red 
continues  to  serve  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  for  higher  education,  as 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Relations 
Committee  for  the  RI  Group  Health 
Association,  as  vice  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  for  Labor  Stud- 
ies and  as  corporate  secretary  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Group  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  anyone  can  conclude  from  the  de- 
scription of  this  man's  activities  he  is 
as  dedicated  as  he  is  energetic  In  his 
service  to  his  membership  as  well  as  to 
his  community.  Red  has  been  a  dear 
personal  friend  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  is  a  rare  individual  who 
always  impressed  me  with  his  broad 
imagination  and  his  never  ending 
range  of  solutions  to  the  difficulties 
confronting  his  membership,  his 
fellow  workers  and  his  fellow  citizens. 
I  particularly  appreciate  his  support 
of  the  concept  of  codetermination,  or 
concept  I  have  pursued  for  a  number 
of  years. 

I  extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
on  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  labor  movement  and  to  the  entire 
Rhode  Island  community,  and  I 
extend  to  Red  and  his  family  my  very 
best  wishes  for  the  future.* 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  ADJUST- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
NEEDED  THIS  YEAR 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  cogent  editorials  I  have  seen 
on  trade  policy  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  January  14 
discussing  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance—the Government  program  assist- 
ing workers  and  firms  adversely  affect- 
ed by  imports. 

Any  growing  economy  requires 
change,  and  any  economic  change  is 
going  to  produce  victims— workers  and 
firms  In  industries  that  have  lost  their 
competitive  edges.  While  I  might  dis- 
agree with  the  Times  as  to  which  in- 
dustries are  in  that  category— as  op- 
posed to  victims  of  unfair  and  illegal 
foreign  trade  practices— we  are  in 
accord  that  such  victims  exist  and  that 
addressing  the  problem  is  a  legitimate 
policy  question  for  Government. 

It  is  a  practical  question  as  well,  for 
as  the  editorial  notes,  and  as  I  have 
stated  in  this  Chamber  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past,  if  Government 
does  not  respond  to  this  problem  with 
a  viable  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  import-impacted  workers 
and  firms  will  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
the  Congress  and  nothing  to  ask  for 


but  protection.  And  they  are  likely  to 
get  it. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  the  fair 
price  of  a  free  trade  policy.  The  pro- 
gram needs  renewal  and  expansion 
before  its  expiration  on  September  30. 
This  editorial  reminds  us  of  both  the 
fairness  of  the  price  and  the  expense 
of  the  alternative.  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  14.  1985] 
Evxif  Out  thx  Prb  Traob  Pain 

Why  should  sweater  makers  in  Hong 
Kong  be  permitted  to  drive  New  York  City 
garment  workers  to  the  unemployment 
lines?  Why  should  Chile's  nationally  owned 
copper  company  be  allowed  to  force  mines 
in  Arizona  out  of  business?  Why  must  steel- 
workers  In  Gary  have  to  compete  with  those 
in  South  Korea  who  make  $2  an  hour? 

There's  a  good  answer  to  all  such  ques- 
tions: Open  markets  are  vital  to  America's 
economic  Interests.  But  undeniably,  free 
trade  creates  losers  as  well  as  winners.  And 
those  who  understand  the  value  of  free 
trade  have  a  political— and  moral— duty  to 
try  spreading  the  pain  more  equitably. 

Open  markets  serve  America  in  tangible 
ways.  Unfettered  trade  gives  consumers 
access  to  a  greater  variety  of  products  at 
lower  prices.  Trade  forces  domestic  Indus- 
tries to  adjust  to  changing  technology 
before  they  become  hopelessly  inefficient. 
Perhaps  most  Important,  trade  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  hope  for  the  world's  poor, 
increasing  their  stake  in  a  stable  world 
order. 

But  the  advantages  of  open  trade  apply  to 
the  economy.  Americans  are  better  off  If 
they  can  buy  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico 
at  lower  prices,  but  unemployed  farm  work- 
ers in  Florida  aren't.  Tax  collectors  and  gro- 
cers and  shoe  store  owners  in  the  crumbling 
mill  towns  of  western  Pennsylvania  have  no 
reason  to  rejoice  over  the  cheap,  high-qual- 
ity steel  coming  from  Brazil. 

To  try  sharing  out  the  sacrifice,  the  Gov- 
ernment started  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  In  the  1960's.  A  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  was  spent  each  year  on 
retraining  and  extra  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  workers  displaced  by  imports.  But 
the  program  never  had  a  constituency. 
Unions,  seeing  it  only  as  an  alternative  to 
protected,  high-paying  jobs,  labeled  it 
"burial  insurance."  Liberals  saw  no  reason 
to  favor  a  relatively  small  group  of  workers 
over  worse-of  f  victims  of  racism  or  hard-core 
poverty.  So  there  was  little  resistance  when 
the  Administration  last  year  lobbied  to  klU 
the  assistance  program  as  a  way  to  cut 
spending. 

True,  the  $20-a-hour  auto  workers  who 
refuse  to  take  big  pay  cuts  to  preserve  their 
Jobs  don't  need  assistance  as  desperately  as 
ghetto  teen-agers  who  can't  read.  True,  the 
trade  adjustment  money  wasn't  spent  effec- 
tively. But  it  still  makes  sense,  practically 
and  philosophically,  to  pay  politically  pow- 
erful workers  to  end  their  opposition  to 
Import  competition.  Consider  the  steel  in- 
dustry. According  to  Robert  Crandall,  an 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  it 
costs  $100,000  a  year  in  higher  prices  to  pro- 
tect a  single  steelworker's  Job. 

Nor  Is  It  necessarily  beyond  the  capacity 
of  government  to  provide  limited,  well-tar- 
geted aid  to  ease  the  transition  for  business- 
es,   workers    and    communities.    Such    aid 


might  include  training  and  relocation  allow- 
ances for  younger  workers,  speeded-up  pen- 
sions for  older  workers,  subsidized  loans  for 
companies  and  cash  grants  for  affected  com- 
munities. Assistance  would  be  linked  to  spe- 
cific cost-cutting  concessions  from  labor  and 
suppliers  and  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Japan,  for  example,  has 
managed  just  such  a  program  for  its  alumi- 
num industry. 

Industry  by  Industry,  the  battle  to  main- 
tain open  markets  Is  being  lost.  With  noth- 
ing else  to  offer  constituents  victimized  by 
rapidly  changing  trade  patterns,  elected  of- 
ficials succumb  to  protection.  If  the  drift 
continues,  if  Washington  continues  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  general  interest  solutions 
to  special  Interest  problems,  the  economic 
cost  will  be  enormous.* 


GEN.  EDWARD  ALLEN  PARTAIN 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
Gen.  Eklward  Allen  Partain  will  turn 
over  the  command  of  the  5th  U.S. 
Army  and  retire  after  over  35  years  in 
the  U.S.  armed  services. 

We  in  Arkansas,  especially  those  citi- 
zens and  friends  in  his  hometown  of 
Paragould,  are  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions General  Partain  has  made 
during  his  years  of  service. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  he  has  risen  through  the 
ranks  until  he  received  appointment 
as  lieutenant  general  on  January  19, 
1983. 

During  his  distinguished  career. 
General  Partain  has  received  the 
Silver  Star.  Legion  of  Merit.  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Air 
Medals.  Army  Commendation  Medal 
with  V  Device  and  three  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  Purple  Heart  with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  Master  Parachutist  Badge,  and 
the  Army  Aviator  Badge. 

As  an  Arkansan  and  an  American,  I 
thought  it  most  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  today  and  thank  him 
for  his  loyal  service  to  our  Nation.* 


THE  EAST  LYME  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MARCHING  BAND 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  East  Lyme  Viking  Marching 
Band  from  East  Lyme.  CT.  These  173 
high  school  musicians,  through  vari- 
ous fund  raisers,  subsidized  their  own 
trip  to  Washington  to  march  in  cele- 
bration of  the  inauguration.  The  Vi- 
kings have  performed  around  the 
world  representing  not  only  East 
Lyme,  CT,  but  the  United  SUtes  as 
well.  They  have  an  impressive  list  of 
honors  and  awards.  They  are  repeated 
winners  of  numerous  statewide  and  re- 
gional competitions  such  as  the 
Bamum  Festival,  the  Groton  march- 
ing competition  and  the  Woonsocket 
marching  competition.  The  East  Lyme 
Marching  Band  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  State  and 
they  are  the  pride  of  their  parents. 


the  town  of  Elast  lyme  and  indeed  all 
of  Connecticut. 

While  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
for  all  involved.  I  want  the  band  mem- 
bers to  realize  what  a  great  honor  it  is 
to  have  been  chosen  to  represent  Con- 
necticut on  such  a  prestigious  occa- 
sion. This  has  been  a  memorable  expe- 
rience for  all  these  fine  musicians.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  dedicated  par- 
ents, fans  and  supporters,  as  well  as 
each  and  every  band  member.  Thanks 
to: 

Linda  Alllk.  Daniel  Amann.  Thomas 
Amann,  Erik  Anderson.  Michelle  Ar- 
senault.  Dana  Askelson.  Mark  Askel- 
son.  Jana  Avery.  Robin  Balaska.  Jen- 
nifer Bates.  Nancy  Bates.  Theresa 
Bates.  Michael  Begg,  Karen  Bell, 
Kathleen  Benoit,  Amy  Bennett,  Patri- 
cia Benvenutl,  Diane  Bialowans,  Greg 
Boivin.  Suzette  Boutin,  Michael 
Brand,  Carl  Brown.  Matt  Brown.  Mi- 
chael Brown.  Krlstine  Burkhardt, 
Robin  Burkhardt.  Cynthia  Bumham, 
Deborah  Bumham. 

Lisa  Capozzoll.  Chris  Cavanaugh, 
Theresa  Cavanaugh.  Marjorie  Cave. 
Ronald  Chao.  Tyrone  Chao,  Karen 
Christensen,  Holly  Cini.  Christian 
Coale.  Laura  Coleman,  Keith  Craw- 
ford. Andrea  Cronin,  Anna  Cushman. 
Michael  Dargel.  Ann  E>eGray.  Edward 
DeLaura.  Tammy  Denesha.  Kristine 
Dishaw.  Catherine  Dolan.  Vanessa 
Dorman.  Stacey  Duke,  Michelle 
Dwyer,  EMka  Ellis.  Brian  Faulkner. 
Dana  Piorillo.  Monica  Pisch.  Cather- 
ine Fox,  Dawn  Fraser. 

Wendi  Giachlno.  Dean  Gilbert. 
Denise  Gilbride.  Debra  Gillman,  Mary 
Gilstad,  Paul  GUstad.  John  Graham. 
Carolyn  Gregor.  Sonia  Greenhagen. 
Kathleen  Hall.  Albert  Harraka.  Ste- 
phen Harraka.  Kathleen  Hartley,  Jeff 
Holleran.  Heidi  Houseman,  Tracy 
Houseman,  Katherine  Ingalls,  Robert 
Ingalls,  Anne  Isleib,  Eileen  Isleib. 
Tammy  Javor,  Elaine  Jolly,  Peter 
Jolly.  Timothy  Kavamos.  Klmberly 
Kelly.  Tracy  Kowalski,  Mary  Kowen- 
hoven,  Thomas  Kowenhoven. 

Klmberly  Kress,  Kevin  Krom.  Karl 
LaFountaine,  Laura  LaGrotteria,  Col- 
leen LaBranche.  Jennifer  Lanza.  Amy 
Lazev.  Scott  Lazev.  Robert  Levandoski. 
Chressy  Lewis,  Theresa  Liappes, 
Bithia  Lim,  Nathan  Llm,  Elizabeth 
Lindquist,  Dennis  Lynch.  Mandy  Mac- 
Donald.  Chris  MacTavlsh,  Barbara 
Mahon,  Pamela  Mahon,  Lori  Maior- 
ano,  Lori  Malchlodl.  Beth  Mansfield, 
Lori  Mansfield,  Lynda  Manzi,  Karl 
Mariani,  Karen  Marr,  Sandra  Marr, 
Andrea  Martin,  Renee  Mazzella,  Valer- 
ie McGinley. 

Jennifer  McKinlay,  Troy  Mesick, 
Matt  Miller,  Jim  Mingo,  Noel  Monat, 
Tracy  Monal,  Dean  Mooney,  Mark 
Nelson,  Kim  Page,  Cynthia  Painter, 
Theresa  Painter,  Kirsten  Parker, 
Christine  Pellegrino.  Paul  Peterson. 
Kathryn  Petltpas.  Mellnda  Petterutl. 
Kirsten    Pflomm.    Dlanne    Porucznlk. 


Kurt  Prochorena.  Mark  Reams.  Mat- 
thew Reams.  Robyn  Ribner.  John 
Ripley.  John  Rogers.  Teri  Rosenblatt, 
Steven  Rozen.  Krista  Rue,  Jennifer 
Russo,  Michael  Salerno,  Lynne  San- 
ford,  Denise  Saunders. 

Michelle  Saunders,  Christina 
Shenas,  Sandra  Sinagra,  Steven  Slna- 
gra,  Thomas  Slstare,  Carol  Skinner. 
Melissa  Smith,  Stacy  Smith,  Cori 
Snell.  Barbara  Somes.  Geoffrey 
Somes,  Scott  Stadnicki,  Diane  Steen- 
son,  Christy  Stevens,  Michele  Taday. 
Edward  Toth.  Sarah  Turano.  Scott 
Turano,  Sheri  Uhrich.  Jill  Ulery, 
James  Vlllano.  Richard  Virgin,  Natalie 
Wagner,  Marion  Westner,  Deborah 
Whiteford,  Scott  Whltehouse,  Steve 
Whitehouse.  Paul  Williams.  Ellen 
Wilson,  Ann-Marie  Young. 

Assistant  musical  directors:  Karen 
Anthony.  Carol  Cassanero.  Richard 
E>eCapio.  Alfred  LaPorte  III.  Gary 
Rubchinsky,  and  Robert  Shastany.  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  John  A. 
Whritner,  chairman  of  the  East  Lyme 
Board  of  Education  David,  and  Direc- 
tor Donald  MacTavlsh.* 


FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  I  have  in- 
troduced three  times  in  the  last  5 
years.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the 
competitive  leasing  bill  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  egregious,  outrageous 
practices  that  continues  unabated  in 
the  management  of  this  country's 
public  lands. 

Every  Senator,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  have  just  come  to  the 
Senate,  has  heard  me  make  this 
speech  no  less  than  a  half-dozen  times. 
But  I  must  emphasize  again  that  Gov- 
ertmient  leasing  policies  for  oil  and  gas 
on  onshore  lands  not  only  violate  the 
criminal  laws  of  this  coimtry,  but  are 
an  absolute  betrayal  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  never  been  more  shocked 
than  I  was  In  1979  to  find  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  leased  33,000 
acres  of  the  choicest  natural  gas  lands 
that  in  Arkansas  on  a  first-come  first- 
serve  basis  for  $1  an  acre.  I  was 
shocked  by  the  blatancy  of  it,  but  I 
was  even  more  shocked  having  come 
from  the  Governor's  office  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  because  our  State 
laws  demand  that  every  single  act  of 
the  State— every  lease,  every  pur- 
chase—be done  on  a  competitive  basis. 
But  I  found  that  an  anachronistic 
practice  which  Is  a  carryover  of  the 
1920's  still  exists  In  our  Federal  leas- 
ing policies. 

I  cannot  really  believe  that  there 
ever  was  much  Justification  for  the 
system,  but  if  there  was.  It  has  long 
since  terminated. 
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Let  me  explain  the  three  ways  that 
you  can  lease  onshore  lands  from  the 
Federal  Government.  But  first  I  might 
point  out  that  548  million  acres  of 
land  that  belongs  to  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  this  kind  of  leasing. 

One,  any  person  can  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  say, 
•There  is  a  2,000-acre  tract  of  land"  or 
whatever  size  tract  of  land  they  have 
found  in  some  State,  we  will  say  in 
Wyoming,  "and  I  would  like  to  lease 
that  land  for  $1  an  acre." 

The  Bureau  of  'Land  Management 
then  says,  if  that  land  is  not  over  a 
"known  geological  structure,"  which  is 
referred  to  as  a  KGS.  "you  can  have 
it." 

That  is  what  happened  to  33,000 
acres  of  land  down  at  Port  Chaffee, 
AR.  2  miles  from  my  home. 

Port  Chaffee  is  surrounded  by 
roughly  500  producing  gas  wells,  and 
the  only  reason  the  74,500  acres  at 
Port  Chaffee  had  never  been  leased  is 
because  for  many  years  the  law  pro- 
hibited the  leasing  of  military  reserva- 
tions for  oU  and  gas  exploration. 

But  in  1976,  we  amended  the  law  to 
make  military  reservations  subject  to 
lease.  The  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  said,  "We  picked  out 
33,000  acres  down  at  Port  Chaffee  we 
want  to  lease." 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
said.  "You  go  down  to  Tulsa.  OK.  and 
get  the  D.S.  Geological  Survey  to  sign 
this  piece  of  paper  that  this  land  is 
not  over  a  known  geological  structure 
and  you  can  have  it." 

A  gentleman  from  Texas  OU  &  Gas 
took  off  for  Tulsa,  spent  2  hours 
there,  came  back  the  next  day,  wrote 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  a 
check  for  $33,000  and  left  with  a  lease 
for  33,000  acres  that  was  worth  $100 
million. 

And  we  talk  about  cutting  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  government. 

We  talk  about  all  the  things  we  are 
going  to  do  to  bring  deficit  spending 
under  control  and  yet  we  continue  to 
allow  a  policy  like  this  to  continue. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  story  has  a 
happy  ending.  It  has  two  happy  end- 
ings. 

When  I  discovered  that  the  BLM 
had  leased  this  33,000  acres  for  $1  an 
acre,  I  asked  Senator  BoRSf  of  Okla- 
homa to  hold  a  hearing  so  that  we 
could  find  out  what  was  going  on.  He 
did.  and  I  must  say  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  an  agency  for  which  I  had  a 
great  respect,  acquitted  themselves  in 
a  very  poor  manner  in  that  hearing. 

USGS  could  not  explain  what  a 
known  geological  structure  was.  No 
wonder  the  BLM  could  not  put  it  up 
for  competitive  bids.  They  could  not 
tell  you  what  a  known  geological 
structure  was.  There  was  no  such 
thing.  You  would  have  had  to  have  oil 
spouting   out   of   the   ground   in   the 


middle  of  the  lease  for  the  BLM  to  put 
the  land  up  for  lease  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

But  because  of  those  hearings  and 
because  I  was  squealing  like  a  pig 
under  a  gate,  a  year  later  the  BLM 
leased  another  24.000  acres  in  Port 
Chaffee.  But  this  time  they  put  it  up 
for  competitive  bids  and  the  land 
brought  nearly  $1,300  an  acre,  or  $43 
million.  Later  I  got  a  bill  passed  to 
return  half  of  that  money  to  the 
State.  The  only  reason  a  bill  was  nec- 
essary to  do  that  was  because  of  an 
oversight  when  Congress  opened  mili- 
tary reservation  to  leasing.  I  had  to 
get  a  special  bill  passed  in  order  for 
Arkansas  to  get  what  other  States  had 
been  getting  all  along  for  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  Pederal  lands. 

The  Interior  E>epartment  canceled 
those  leases,  but  the  second  happy 
ending  is  that  the  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
appealed  the  cancellation  of  those 
leases.  Without  belaboring  the  long 
triiU.  2  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  district  court  and  a  court 
of  appeals  decision  which  said  that  the 
leases  should  never  have  been  granted 
noncompetitively  to  Texas  Oil  dc  Gas 
and,  therefore,  that  that  33,000  acres 
is  now  free  to  be  leased  again. 

Now  is  not  the  best  time  in  the  world 
to  lease  for  natural  gas  because  gas 
and  oil  are  both  a  glut  on  the  market 
right  now.  But  in  any  event,  that 
33.000  acres  will  eventually  be  put  up 
competitively,  and  instead  of  the  X3J&. 
Government  and  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas getting  $1  an  acre,  those  leases 
could  bring  as  much  as  $5,000  an  acre, 
or  as  much  as  $100  million.  I  daresay  it 
will  not  bring  less  than  $50  million. 

The  second  way  lands  are  leased  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
that  you  send  them  $75  and  they  will 
put  your  name  in  a  lottery.  Once  every 
2  months  they  will  whirl  the  squirrel 
cage  and  pull  out  a  name.  If  you 
happen  to  be  the  winner,  you  get  the 
tract  of  land  under  consideration  for 
$1  an  acre.  By  the  way,  none  of  that 
$75  you  pay  to  get  your  name  put  in 
the  squirrel  cage  goes  to  the  States. 
The  SUtes  only  get  half  of  the  $1  an 
acre  paid  for  the  lease. 

Out  in  Wyoming  in  August  1983.  the 
BLM  put  up  for  lease  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  18  separate  tracts  by 
lottery. 

The  people  who  happened  to  get 
their  names  pulled  out  of  the  squirrel 
cage  got,  for  example,  500  acres  of 
laind  for  $500,  or  $1  an  acre. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this 
land  that  was  being  let  was  in  the 
Ames  Draw  region  in  Wyoming  and 
within  eyeshot  of  the  biggest  oil  find 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  5 
years— 12  of  the  18  happy  winners  sold 
their  winnings  for  $50  million  to  $100 
million  within  6  weeks. 

The  Government,  coimting  the  $75 
entry  fee.  plus  the  $1  an  acre,  received. 
I  think.  Just  over  $1  million.  Just  12  of 


the  18  winners  sold  those  leases  for  at 
least  $50  million.  You  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  winners 
would  not  know  an  oil  derrick  if  they 
saw  one.  These  are  people  in  Port  Lau- 
derdale, they  are  people  in  Wyoming, 
they  are  people  from  all  over  the 
country  who  are  shooting  craps.  Just 
like  they  would  in  Las  Vegas.  The  lot- 
tery players  do  not  want  to  develop 
those  leases.  They  want  to  win  some- 
thing that  is  worth  of  lot  of  money.  In 
that  one  lottery  drawing  in  Wyoming, 
the  Government  got  only  $1  million 
for  what  was  worth  $100  million. 

The  third  way  we  lease  lands  occurs 
if  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
determines  that  a  particular  tract  to 
be  leased  is  over  a  known  geological 
structure.  It  then  must  be  leased  com- 
petitively. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how 
much  land  leased  In  this  country  is 
leased  competitively?  We  lease  around 
12  million  acres  a  year,  and  only  2.7 
million  is  let  competitively;  97.3  per- 
cent of  it  goes  for  $1  an  acre. 

If  I  had  done  that  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. I  would  be  in  Jail. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  objecting 
to  this  for  6  years,  and  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  those  who  favor 
this  system,  and  who  benefit  from  it, 
have  successfully  defeated  me  every 
time  I  brought  it  up  on  the  floor. 

Last  year  I  went  door  to  door  and  I 
talked  to  Senators.  I  thought  I  had  51 
votes.  Unhappily.  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  offer  It  except  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  it  was  admitted- 
ly legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  Senate  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
vote  for  proposals  like  this  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  understand  that. 

But  should  we  continue  this  egre- 
gious policy  of  leasing  noncompetitive- 
ly the  public  resources  of  this  Nation 
which  belong  to  everybody— not  100 
Senators,  not  435  House  Members? 
Those  resources  belong  to  the  public. 

We  go  home  and  make  speeches 
galore  and  say,  "I  will  treat  your 
money  Just  like  I  treat  my  own.  I  am  a 
fiscal  conservative.  I  promise  we  will 
not  spend  a  dime  we  do  not  have  to.  I 
will  be  a  good  guardian  of  your 
money." 

When  Secretary  Clark  was  nominat- 
ed to  be  SecretJUTT  of  the  Interior,  I 
asked  him.  "Don't  you  own  about  800 
acres  in  California?"  Yes;  he  did. 

I  said.  "Do  you  have  it  leased  for  oil 
and  gas  exploration?"  Yes;  he  did. 

"What  did  you  get  for  it?"  He  did 
not  know. 

I  like  Judge  Clark.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  a  man  who  owns  800 
acres  of  land  and  leases  it  for  oil  and 
gas  does  not  know  what  he  got  for  the 
lease. 

Anyway.  I  said.  "Did  you  get  $1  an 
acre?"  He  said  he  got  more  than  that. 

I  said.  "Did  you  get  $10?  He  said.  "I 
don't  know." 


I  said.  "How  far  are  you  from  an  oil 
and  gas  well?"  He  said.  "Thirty-five 
miles." 

The  Department  of  Interior  would 
probably  pay  you  to  take  land  35  miles 
away  from  oil  and  gas  wells.  They 
would  not  charge  you  $1  an  acre. 

I  said  to  Judge  Clark.  "You  would 
not  sell  your  land  for  $1  an  acre, 
would  you?"  He  said  no.  he  would  not. 

I  said.  "How  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy  do  you  Justify  this 
noncompetitive  leasing  policy  which 
they  call  the  simultaneous  leasing 
system?" 

They  ought  to  call  it  the  simultane- 
ous bilk-the-public  policy.  How  any- 
body can  defend  that  is  beyond  me.  I 
have  never  heard  one  argument  that 
made  one  scintilla  of  sense  in  defend- 
ing this  outrageous  system. 

Some  people  think  Arkansas  is  a 
backward  State.  Incidentally.  I  will 
tell  you  it  is  not  very  backward.  We 
are  growing.  People  are  coming  from 
all  over  the  country  to  live  in  Arkan- 
sas. So  many  retirees  are  moving  to 
my  State  that  we  are  second  only  to 
Florida  in  the  percentage  of  our 
people  over  65  years  of  age. 

I  might  say  when  I  was  Governor  my 
policy  never  was  to  see  how  many 
people  I  could  stack  in  that  State.  I 
did  not  think  that  was  particularly 
good  policy.  But  they  were  welcome  to 
come. 

Anyway,  getting  back  to  the  point, 
in  Arkansas  we  have  enough  sense  not 
to  let  our  lands  be  leased  for  $1  an 
acre:  49  other  States  now.  including 
Wyoming,  which  was  the  last  holdout, 
have  the  same  policy.  You  cannot 
lease  lands  for  less  than  they  will 
bring  in  competitive  bids. 

In  Arkansas,  2  years  ago.  the  Forest 
Service  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  2.000  acres  to  lease 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  The  State 
of  Arkansas  just  happened  to  have  80 
acres  right  in  the  middle  of  that  tract. 
That  was  just  for  the  mineral  rights. 
The  State  did  not  even  own  the  sur- 
face. The  State  decided  to  lease  those 
80  acres  of  mineral  rights. 

Of  course,  you  understand  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
giving  theirs  away  for  $1  an  acre.  That 
was  cut  and  dried.  But  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas put  its  80  acres  up  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  and  got  $107  an  acre  for 
80  mineral  acres.  We  got  four  times 
more  money  for  the  80  mineral  acres 
than  the  Government  got  for  the  2.000 
acres  that  surrounded  it. 

There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  any- 
where around  any  Corps  of  Engineers 
lake  in  Arkansas  that  brings  less  than 
$150  an  acre  in  bonus  bids  for  oil  and 
gas  leases.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  continuing  to  lease  the 
lands  around  our  Corps  of  Engineers 
lakes,  our  national  forests,  and  every- 
thing else  it  can  get  its  hands  on  for  $1 
an  acre,  not  only  cheating  the  Federal 
Treasury,  but  also  cheating  the  people 


of  Arkansas,  who  are  entitled  to  half 
of  it. 

You  will  hear  a  lot  of  muttering  and 
mumbling  around  here  when  I  bring 
this  issue  up  and  we  begin  to  debate  it. 
But  it  is  indefensible.  There  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  it. 

Ask  anybody  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Little  Rock.  AR;  or  any- 
place else:  "Do  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  leasing  its  lands  for 
$1  an  acre?"  They  will  demand  you 
take  a  saliva  test.  Yet  we  do  It. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  I  do  not  want  to 
implicate  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
vote  consistently  to  continue  this 
policy.  They  get  up  and  say.  "Well, 
little  independent  operators,  mom  and 
pop  operators,  would  not  get  any  land 
to  develop  if  it  were  not  for  this 
policy." 

Is  that  right?  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  says  that  on  that  3  per- 
cent of  the  lands  we  do  put  up  com- 
petitively, independent  operators  get 
82  percent  of  the  leases.  Of  the  land 
that  the  State  of  Wyoming  owns  and 
puts  up  on  a  competitive  basis,  inde- 
pendents get  80  to  90  f>ercent  of  the 
leases.  So  where  is  the  support  for  the 
argument  about  the  mom  and  pop  op- 
erators? 

Do  you  know  the  other  argument  for 
this  system?  The  oU  companies  and 
the  little  mom  and  pop  operators  and 
the  independents  hardly  bother  to 
send  their  $75  in  to  participate  in  the 
lottery  directly.  Do  you  know  whjr? 
There  is  no  point  in  them  putting 
their  names  in  a  hundred  times  and 
spending  $7,500  to  get  a  shot  at  win- 
ning a  lottery  when  they  can  go  buy  it 
from  a  little  old  retiree  down  In  Port 
Lauderdale  for  half  that. 

The  system  has  alwajrs  been  rife 
with  fraud.  The  BLM  Just  puts  band- 
aid  after  band-aid  on  it  but  the  fraud 
keeps  popping  up.  The  UJ5.  attorney 
out  in  Colorado  told  me  when  I  first 
got  into  this  that  he  had  to  put  extra 
chairs  in  his  office  to  take  care  of  the 
plea  bargainers  that  were  coming  in 
during  one  investigation.  People  were 
submitting  to  the  lottery  the  names  of 
dead  people,  friends'  names,  and  ficti- 
tious names. 

A  good  friend  from  Arkansas  told  me 
that  a  fellow  walked  Into  his  office  one 
day  and  said,  "I  won  this  Federal  lot- 
tery lease.  I  put  my  name  In  there  a 
hundred  times  on  behalf  of  this  oil 
company."  The  company  then  came  to 
him  and  said.  "WeU.  now.  you  have 
won  this  lease.  We  are  ready  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble."  He  said.  "You 
know.  I  think  I  will  Just  keep  this 
one."  They  said,  "WeU,  now.  Just  a 
minute;  that's  not  the  way  the  game  is 
played.  "Yeah."  he  said,  'I  think  I  wlU 
just  keep  this  one  and  seU  it  myself." 
Well,  there  was  nothing  the  compa- 
ny could  do  about  it.  The  company  of- 
fered him  $42,000  for  the  lease.  But 
within  6  weeks  this  feUow  had  sold  his 


lease  for  over  $100,000  and  made  him- 
self independently  wealthy. 

There  is  just  no  end  to  the  abuses  in 
this  system.  ABC  and  NBC  have  done 
segment  after  segment  on  it.  "20/20" 
did  a  segment  on  this.  Everybody  talks 
about  it.  but  the  Congress  does  noth- 
ing. 

ytr.  President,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
teU  you  we  need  the  money  in  my 
State.  We  are  looking  forward  to  that 
Chaffee  lease  being  let  again  competi- 
tively and  bringing  in  $50  to  $100  mU- 
lion  because  the  State  is  going  to  get 
half  of  the  money. 

Do  you  know  what  the  CBO  says 
about  this?  It  said  in  1952  that  over 
the  next  5  years  we  could  increase  rev- 
enues by  $700  miUion  by  leasing  aU 
lands  competitively. 

Mr.  President,  my  biU  essentiaUy 
tracks  the  leasing  poUcies  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing.  I  have 
asked  why  we  should  lease  onshore 
lands  under  a  different  policy  than  the 
one  we  use  offshore.  The  answer  has 
been  that  it  is  because  this  one  is  the 
one  on  the  books  and  you  cannot  get  it 
off. 

My  biU  is  extremely  fair.  It  simply 
provides  that  if  two  or  more  people 
nominate  a  tract,  it  will  immediately 
be  put  up  for  competitive  bids.  If  only 
one  person  nominates  it  and  nobody 
else  Indicates  interest,  he  can  nomi- 
nate it  again  on  the  second  round  and, 
if  he  is  stIU  the  only  one  interested.  It 
wIU  be  put  up  for  bids.  If  that  person 
is  the  oiUy  one  who  offers  a  bid,  he 
gets  the  lease.  Who  can  be  hurt  by 
that? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs.  as  foUows: 

S.  373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congrett  cutembled, 

Sk.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral OU  and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1985". 

See.  2.  Subsections  (a)  through  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil 
shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain",  approved  February  25.  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  226  (a)  through  (e)).  are  amended  to 
read  as  foUows  and  subection  17(f)  and  fol- 
lowing are  relettered  accordingly: 

"Sk;.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  lease  on- 
shore Federal  lands  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment by  competitive  bidding  only.  Competi- 
tive bidding  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  those 
bidding  systems  set  forth  in  section  8(a)(1) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1337),  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  maximize  competi- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  lease  to 
the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder  for 
each  tract  offered  at  a  lease  sale. 

"(e)  No  lease  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  tract  exceeding  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  a  larger  area  is  nee- 
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essary  to  comprise  a  reasonable  economic 
unit. 

"(f)  Each  lease  that  the  Secretary  issues 
under  this  section  shall  be  for  an  initial 
period  of  five  years  and  so  long  thereafter 
as  oil  or  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities 
or  drilling  or  well  reworking  operations  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  are  conducted 
thereon.  A  lessee  may  apply  to  extend  the 
initial  term  for  an  additionaJ  period  or  peri- 
ods not  to  exceed  a  total  of  five  years.  Each 
extension  application  shall  include  an  explo- 
ration plan  for  the  extended  term.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  his  discretion,  may  extend  the  ini- 
tial term  only  if  he  finds  that  because  of  ad- 
verse technical,  environmental  or  economic 
conditions  which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  lessee,  the  lessee  cannot  adequately  ex- 
plore the  lease  during  the  initial  five  year 
term  or  any  extended  term.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
existing  leases. 

"(g)  All  leases  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  payment  be  the 
lessee  of  a  rental  of  not  less  than  $2  per 
each  acre  of  the  lease.  E^h  year's  lease 
rental  shall  be  paid  in  advance.  A  minimum 
royalty  of  $4  per  acre  in  lieu  of  rental  shall 
be  payable  at  the  expiration  of  each  lease 
year  beginning  on  or  after  a  discovery  of  oil 
or  gas  in  paying  quantities  on  the  lands 
leased.". 

Sec.  3.  Action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  bidding,  nomination,  and  lease 
procedures  of  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
section  17  of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920 
(U.S.C.  226  (a)  through  (O).  shall  not  be 
considered  "major  Federal  actions"  for  pur- 
poses of  implementing  section  102  of  the 
National  Elnvironmental  Policy  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  application  of  section  102  of  that 
Act  to  the  issuance  of  a  lease  under  section 
17. 

Sec.  4.  Section  30(a)  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  187a)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  shall  disap- 
prove the  assignment  or  sublease  only  for 
lack  of  qualification  of  the  assignee  or 
sublessee  or  for  lack  of  sufficient  bond:  Pro- 
vided, hoioever.  That  the  Secretary  may.  in 
his  discretion,  disapprove  an  assignment  ( 1 ) 
of  a  separate  zone  or  deposit  under  any 
lease,  (2)  of  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  (3)  containing  an  overriding  royal- 
ty which  exceeds  limitations  established  by 
regulations.". 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  or  amendment  to  ex- 
isting rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  the  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
April  16.  1984,  to  Mary  L.  Walker  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
Christopher  DeMuth  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  MANAGEiCEirr  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  April  IS,  1984. 
Makt  L.  Waiuzr, 
Deputy  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  DC. 

Dead  Ms.  Walxek:  Last  October  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  suspended  Si- 
multaneous Oil  and  Gas  (SOG)  leasing  in 
response  to  reports  of  abuse  in  the  program. 


and  on  March  15,  1984,  the  Bureau  proposed 
regulatory  changes  to  improve  the  program 
(49  Federal  Register  p.  9752).  Prior  to  issu- 
ance of  this  proposal.  OMB  staff  met  with 
several  Bureau  officials  to  discuss  alterna- 
tive leasing  systems  and  program  reforms 
developed  since  October.  We  were  impressed 
by  the  scope  of  alternatives  considered,  the 
thoroughness  of  the  analysis,  and  the  clear 
articulation  of  evaluation  criteria. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  alternative 
proposed  in  the  March  notice— advance  pay- 
ment of  the  first  year's  lease  rental— falls 
short  of  the  reforms  needed  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  is  inferior  to  other  approaches  ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  evaluation  cri- 
teria. In  our  view,  a  straightforward  com- 
petitive offer  leasing  system  would  be  by  far 
the  best  cure  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  ex- 
isting SOG  program.  The  rental  offer 
system  (in  which  lands  are  offered  initially 
at  a  very  high  rent,  then  reoffered  at  pro- 
gressively lower  rents)  also  appears  to  offer 
substantial  advantages  over  the  advance 
rental  proposal. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  noncompetitive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  programs  is  to  promote 
discovery  and  production  of  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources by  assigning  leases,  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently, to  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
explore  and  develop  them.  Both  a  competi- 
tive offer  system  and  a  rental  offer  system 
would  accomplish  this,  without  having  to 
rely  on  the  secondary  assignment  market  to 
correct  the  inherently  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  lease  awards  in  the  current  SOO 
system.  This  is  the  approach  set  forth  in 
the  Regulatory  Policy  Guidelines  issued  by 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief  last  summer  (Reagan  Administration 
Regulatory  Achievements,  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  August  11, 
1983.  pp.  43-45). 

A  secondary  goal  of  the  noncompetitive 
program  is  to  recover  for  the  taxpayer  the 
maximum  practicable  share  of  fair  market 
value  for  leased  resources.  The  proposed  ad- 
vance rental  system  is  particularly  poor  at 
achieving  this  goal.  Compared  to  the  exist- 
ing SOG  ssrstem.  federal  revenues  ■  would 
decline  by  t>etween  917  and  i37  million  per 
year,  while  state  revenues  would  remain  un- 
changed. A  rental  offer  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  increase  federal  revenues  by  $13 
million  and  state  revenues  by  $108  million 
per  year.  We  expect  that  a  competitive  offer 
system  would  do  at  least  as  well  as  a  rental 
offer  system.  Overall,  the  current  SOG  pro- 
gram recovers  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  the  market  value  of  the  leased  lands. 
Alternative  systems  can  do  far  better  than 
this. 

A  third  goal,  and  the  motivation  for  this 
rulemaking,  is  to  assure  that  leasing  systems 
for  federal  lands  are  designed  to  minimize 
fraud  and  abuse.  The  SOO  program  is  sus- 
ceptible to  fraud  and  abuse,  as  the  events  of 
the  past  year  have  demonstrated.  While  the 
proposed  advance  rental  system  might  alle- 
viate these  problems  somewhat,  a  substan- 
tial risk  would  remain.  In  contrast,  a  com- 
petitive offer  system  is  highly  resistant  to 
abuse.  While  collusion  in  bidding  Is  always  a 
possibility,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  In 
a  market  with  as  many  potential  bidders  as 
the  onshore  oil  and  gas  market.  Similarly  a 
rental  offer  system  would  be  far  less  vulner- 


able  to   fraud  and  abuse   than   the  S(X} 
system. 

Finally,  ease  of  administration  is  an  im- 
portant concern  in  evaluating  alternative 
leasing  systems.  In  the  case  of  a  competitive 
offer  system,  the  chief  administrative  con- 
sideration would  be  whether  a  prior  deter- 
mination of  fair  market  value  was  needed 
before  conducting  a  sale.  Even  without  a 
fair  market  value  determination,  however, 
we  believe  competitive  leasing  would  outper- 
form the  SOG  system.  A  rental  offer  system 
would  be  something  of  a  novelty,  but  we  see 
no  major  administrative  obstacles  to  over- 
come. 

We  believe  now  is  the  opportune  time  to 
make  thorough  reforms  in  the  noncompeti- 
tive oil  and  gas  leasing  program  that  would 
cure  the  current  program's  underlying  prob- 
lems as  well  as  its  symptoms.  We  urge  you 
to  reconsider  the  options  that  would  assign 
leases  directly  to  persons  interested  in  de- 
veloping them  and  that  would  recover  more 
of  their  value  for  federal  and  state  taxpay- 
ers. My  staff  is  available  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  we  can. 

Sincerely, 

ClIRISTOPRER  DEMimi, 
Administrator  for  Information 

and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  <»11  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and 


■  These  rtfures  are  iMied  on  the  Oeputment's 
own  analysis  of  the  performance  of  alternative  leas- 
ing options.  We  have  not  reviewed  all  the  assump- 
tions underlying  this  anslysls.  but  the  trends 
appear  approximately  correct.  OMB  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  cioi  staff  to  refine  these  reve- 
nue estimates. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar under  "Department  of  Defense" 
on  page  1  and  ending  with  "New  Re- 
ports" on  page  12,  and  including  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  that  we  will  not 
do  that  until  I  have  removed  my  reser- 
vation, may  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Democratic 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  on  our  side,  1  say  to 
our  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  are  prepared  to  proceed  with 
all  the  nominations  that  have  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  then  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  nominations  considered 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Detense 
John  W.  Shannon,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (new  posl- 
tion-P.L.  98-94  of  September  24,  1983).  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 624.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Melvin    G.    Alkire.    216-32- 
1998FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Thomas    A.    Baker.    551-42- 
0058FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Burshnick.  193-26- 
5025FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  D.  Canterbury.  416-48- 
0432FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  P.  C.  Cams.  578-48- 
9103FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  K.  Davidson,  540- 
36-0728FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     James     B.     Davis,     505-38- 
3274FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Dillingham.  484-34- 
4053FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     ChrU    O.     Divich.     504-26- 
9714FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Farris.  396-38-0881FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    David    W.    Forgan.    355-26- 
6055FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Gordon    E.    Fomell,    331-28- 
541 IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  V.  Greer.  233-52-0186FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Ralph    E.    Havens.    506-42- 
7223FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Edward    J.    Heinz.    471-32- 
4675FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Henderson.  229-50- 
5595FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Charles   A.    Homer,    479-40- 
0449FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Loh,  577-50-2768FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  McDonald.  391-30- 
8426FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Monte    B.    Miller,    489-30- 
339 IFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   Stanton   R.    Musser,    162-28- 
1587FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Pascoe,  563-40- 
1916FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  W.  Sheppard,  297-26- 
0603FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  W.  Smith  II.  480-38- 
3800FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Spraker.  519-34- 
0395FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Steere.  559-40- 
3819FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Stihl.  559-38-1547FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Swart,  Jr.,  047-26- 
8815FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  L.  Weiss,  146-24- 
6060FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  <jen.  Ronald  W.  Yates,  410-60- 
4280FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Col.  Edward  P.  Barry.  Jr.,  029-30-O308FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Billy  J.  Boles,  238-58-4132FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Chalmers  R.  Carr,  Jr.,  218-34- 
7363FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  James  E.  Chambers,  320-28-2492FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  Chapman.  377-30-4593FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Edward  D.   Cherry,   553-50-6238FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     James     R.     Clapper,     Jr..     230-50- 
S888FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.  Maralin  K.  Coffinger,  568-42-9849FR, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.   Keith  B.   Connolly.   521-36-8817FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Davey,  038-24-1370FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.     Rufus     M.     DeHart.     Jr..     227-44- 
8633FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  S.  DeUigatti.  235-52-1610FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Dickey.  473-32-5049FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Farrington.  021-26-1756FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Thomas    R.    Ferguson.   Jr..    232-54- 
7487FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  198-32-5142FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Albert    A.    Gagliardi.    Jr.,    039-22- 
490 IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Roy    M.    Goodwin.    289-32-0923FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Hopp.  461-66-5706FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Huggins.  345-50-6778FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  R.  Keith.  358-24-9245PR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    George    W.    Larson.    Jr..    518-40- 
4194FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Clarence    H.    Lindsey.    Jr..    487-54- 
8378FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  A.  Maye.  542-40-2474FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  H.  Mears.  479-36-8868FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Milnes  II.  577-54-3902PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Burton    R.    Moore.    495-44-7514FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Thomas   S.    Moorman,   Jr..    230-50- 
7745FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  C.  Morehouse.  506-34-929 IPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Gary    W.    O'Shaushnessy.    121-28- 
0703FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Basil    H.    Pflumm,    315-36-3785FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    William    J.    Porter,    374-34-9295FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James    F.    Record.    306-38-5936FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James    M.    Rhodes,    Jr.,     505-38- 
3393FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  H.  Roe,  51 2-40-5 135FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.   James   O.   Sanders,    452-30-1974FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  E.  Schramm,  504-30-6750FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Charles    J.    Searock,    Jr.,    571-48- 
9836FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  H.  SUtrunk,  426-62-3505FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    D.    Sllnkard.    314-36-6303FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Roger  C.  Smith,  135-28-3905FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  W.  J.  Soper,  120-26-9841FR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.    Joseph    K.    Spiers,    242-54-4404FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  SUpleton.  266-50-1036FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Stebbins.  235-56-989 IPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Gorham  B.  Stephenson.  243-52- 
4835FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Daniel  A.  Taylor.  Jr..  368-40-7867FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  J.  Teal,  543-38-9124FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Webb  III,  489-42-3861FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  T.  Williams  IV.  223-50- 
2466PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593.  8218.  8373.  and  8374.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  mxijor  general 
Gen.    Miles    C.    Durfey.     165-28- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


Gen.  Prank  L.  Hettlinger.   185-24- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  UiUted 

Gen.    Bobby    W.    Hodges,    452-48- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    Donald    L.    Owens.    554-38- 
Alr  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    Robert    W.    Paret,    152-18- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


Brig. 
5375FO 
SUtes. 
Brig. 
2973PG, 
SUtes. 
Brig. 
5520PO, 
States. 
Brig. 
5140FG, 
States. 
Brig. 
4345FG 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  M.  Thompson,  526-52- 
9519FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.     Nicholas     Annicelli,     Jr.,     039-16- 
9397PG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Roland  E.  BaUow.  421 -36-34 12FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Richard  W.  Bertrand.  515-26-7545PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Emlel  T.  Bouckaert.  370-30-2648FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Gene  A.  Budig.  507-40-3743FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Wayne  O.  Burkes.  427-52-1 173FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Drennan  A.  Clark,  530-20-4245FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Elliott.  Jr..  416-46- 
1499FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Harold  R.  Hall.  564-38-3473PG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Harris.  432-48-8350PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Richard  R.  Hefton,  444-30- 1508FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Col.  Thor  A.  Hertsgaard.  485-32-6730FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Harold  C.  Morgan.  175-22-621 IPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  David  W.  NoaU.  529-30-6453FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  waiiam  R.  OueUette.  005-34-9508FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Dudley  P.  Smidt.  478-40-0181FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  KenjI  Sumida,  576-24-8286FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Taylor.  Jr..  726-07- 
3891PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Carleton  B.  Waldrop,  235-56-0642PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8218.  8362.  and  8373,  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code: 
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To  be  major  genenU 

Brig.     G«n.     Donald    O.    Aten.     153-20- 
3767PV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Mortensen.  Ml-40- 
0525PV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Parrott.  001-30- 
7691FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C.  Wahleithner.  399-30- 
8303. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Courtney  W.  Anderson.  503-26- 
2755FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Dale  R.  Baumler.  369-3O-1018FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  ayde  C.  Deckard.  Jr..  482-43-5881FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Dotson.  581-82-3309FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Domlnlck  V.  Driano.  535-30-0797FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  P.  Ferguson.  374-30-0521FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Freytag.  353-26-3930FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Eugene  C.  GaUey.  068-20-8703FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  CTarence  B.H.  Lee.  575-30-7251FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Beveriy  S.  Undsey.  311-30-8437FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  L.  Lively.  515-26-0888FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  WiUiam  C.  Rapp.  16«-22-8038FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  D.  Riddle.  309-34-4857FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Augustine  A.  Verrengia.  206-26- 
8316PV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Wright.  275-28-3362FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Ilf  THZ  Abmy 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uons  593(a).  3371  and  3384: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  R.  Blunt.  035-20-8871. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Christiansen.  529- 
46-1666. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  E.  Gorsky.  514-26-3886. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Strukel.  Jr..  514-26-3746. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Sylvester.  Jr..  168- 
14-4348. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Paul  L.  Babiak.  445-28-2226. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Chegar,  317-38-1059. 

Col.  Clyde  R.  Cherberg.  535-26-7531. 

Col.  Ronald  V.  McDougall.  570-50-7628. 

Col.  E>ouglas  J.  O'Connor.  138-24-1999. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Roeder.  135-30-2457. 

Col.  Felix  A.  Santoni.  581-58-4352. 

Col.  Paul  Skok.  131-22-4345. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Steamey.  353-28-7103. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Paul  F.  Gorman.  034-12-6940  (age 
57).  U.S.  Army. 

TTie  following- named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

U.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  005-28-5597.  U.S. 
Army. 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  begeneral 

Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  007-18-5771  (ace 
56).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 


To  begeneral 
Fred  K.  Mahaffey. 


U.  Gen.  Fred  K.  Mahaffey.  63ft-70-4«49. 
U.S.  Army. 

Ij»  Tint  Navy 

The  foUowlng-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

uimxsnticm)  Lim  omen 
Henri  Bertram  Chase  III 
James  Edward  Taylor 
Robert  Lee  Leuschner,  Jr. 
Harold  John  Bemsen 
David  Neil  Rogers 
Robert  Theodore  Reimann 
Michael  Peter  Kalleres 
John  Frederick  Calvert 
Lyle  Franklin  BuU 
Larry  Gene  Vogt 
Jeremy  Michael  Boorda 
Virgil  Lusk  Hill,  Jr. 
Henry  Goodman  Chiles.  Jr. 
Wayne  Elwin  Rickman 
William  Charles  Francis 
Dwaine  Orris  Griffith 
Jimmy  Pappas 

William  Adam  Dougherty.  Jr. 
Thomas  Witherspoon  Evans 
Thomas  Kenneth  Mattingly  n 
E>anlel  Charles  Richardson 
Gerald  Eugene  Gneckow 
Eric  Alton  McVadon.  Jr. 
Roland  George  Guilbault 
Richard  David  MUllgan 
John  Samuel  Yow 
Joiin  Kenneth  Ready 
Cathal  Liam  Flynn,  Jr. 
Ronald  Hans  Jesberg 
Roberta  Louise  Hazard 
RESTKicTKs  uRx — xManmuwo  Dtmr  omen 
Richard  George  Camacho 
Robert  Leavy  Topping 

RXSTRICns  UlfX— AKIIORAUTICAI.  DOTT 

omen 
Thomas  C^ierrill  Betterton 

RB8TKICTXD  UHK— SPSCIAL  Dtmr  omcSR 
ICKYTTOLOOT) 

James  Stephen  McParland 

RxsTRicTXD  um— sraciAL  uuT»  omen 

IIirmxIGENCKI 

Thomas  Aloysios  Brooks 

RxsTRicm  LINK— spxciAi.  DX7TT  Omen 

(FOBUC  AfTAIRS) 

Jlmmie  Bennle  Flnkelsteln 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg,  224-38-8254/ 
1110,  U A  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II.  410-50- 
8737/1120.  U.8.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin,  285-36- 
1536/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  F.  McCarthy,  Jr..  030-24- 
9234/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following- named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoulta,  507-14- 
4415/1310,  V£.  Navy. 

NoMniATioifs  Plackd  or  thx  Scckxtamt's 
Dm  IR  TRx  Aim  Forcx.  Ajimt.  Makire 
Coars.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Edward 
A.  Cardoza.  and  ending  Iris  L.  Vinson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congrzssiorai.  Rkcord 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  G.C. 
Adams,  and  ending  Roger  G.  Santala.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgrsssioral  Ricoro 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Larry  G. 
Broome,  and  ending  Francis  M.  Rembert, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrxssioral 
Rbcors  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Garry  S.  Bahling,  and  ending  MaJ.  Lana  H. 
Baldy,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corcrcs- 
siORAL  RxcoRO  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
James  G.  Abbey,  and  ending  MaJ.  E^l  J. 
Rubls,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrks- 
siORAL  Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John 
Joseph  Conroy  III.  and  ending  Stanley 
Edward  Zeltz,  Jr..  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoRCRKSSiORAi.  RECORD  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  H. 
Lamb,  and  ending  Mcbumett  J.  Smith.  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
H.  Mead,  and  ending  Gregory  D.  Denney, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  William 
E.  Bartlett,  and  ending  Prank  A.  Zazula,  Jr.. 
which   nominations   were   received   by   the 


Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Kenneth  D.  Allen.  Jr..  and  ending  MaJ. 
John  A.  Allen,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Corgressioral  Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
A.  Abbott,  and  ending  Rutherford  C. 
Wooten.  Jr.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Corgressioral  Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jorge 
Acevedo,  and  ending  Stephen  R.  Zwicker. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Anthony 
C.  Adamson,  and  ending  Alan  L.  Zohner. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Brian  D. 
Bailey,  and  ending  Linda  K.  Webster,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Corgressioral  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  E. 
Bell,  and  ending  Sterling  L.  Throssell. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  Ber- 
enberg,  and  ending  David  R.  Stoehr.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Army  nominations  begiiming  James  P. 
Abramson.  and  ending  Susan  Zlvnuska. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  MaJ.  Charles 
P.  Erwin.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  January  3,  1985, 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral  Record 
of  January  3,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Rudy  K.  Abrams.  and  ending  Wayne  J.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgres- 
sioral Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Cmdr.  Jon  A. 
McBrlde,  and  ending  Lt.  Ctadr.  David  C. 
Leestma,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  3.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Corgressioral  Record  of 
January  3.  1985. 

Navy  nomination  of  C?mdr.  David  M. 
Walker,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Navy  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Shipman. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
TREASURY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
nomination  of  Richard  G.  Darman,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the 
nominations  referred  to  under  "New 

Reports."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Richard  G. 
Darman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  29,  the  Finance 
Committee  favorably  reported  the 
nomination  of  Richard  G,  Darman  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  vote  was  tmanimous. 

Dick  Darman  will  bring  a  wealth  of 
experience  to  his  new  job  at  Treasury. 
Mr.  Darman  served  in  senior  policy  po- 
sitions in  five  cabinet  offices  from 
1970  to  1977.  Just  prior  to  joining  the 
White  House  staff,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard's  Graduate 
School  of  Government  and.  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  partner  in  a  Wash- 
ington-based economic  and  manage- 
ment consulting  company. 

By  virtue  of  his  impressive  public 
service,  private  sector  experienc*  and 
acadeniic  background.  Dick  Darman  is 
well  qualified  for  the  position  at 
Treasury. 

I  offer  my  strong  recommendation 
for  the  approval,  by  the  Senate,  of  Mr. 
Darman's  nomination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  two 
nominees  who  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
earlier  this  week. 

Richard  Darman,  who  has  been 
nominated  for  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Ronald 
Pearlman.  nominated  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy,  are  ably  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tions they  will  flU. 

Mr.  Darman  has  had  valuable  expe- 
rience working  with  the  policy  issues 
that  a  high  ranking  Cabinet  official 
must  face.  He  has  worked  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  and,  more 
recently,  as  a  close  adviser  to  the 
President  on  legislative  issues.  His  past 
experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard faculty  and  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  business  community 
are  but  two  of  an  impressive  list  of 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Pearlman  has  also  demonstrated 
his  qualifications  for  the  position  he 
will  be  assuming.  As  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  Mr.  Pearl- 
man has  had  actual  experience  in  the 
duties  of  the  important  section  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which  he  has 
been  nominated  to  head  In  addition, 
Mr.  Pearlman  can  continue  to  draw 
upon  his  experiences  as  a  tax  lawyer 


and  professor  of  law  at  the  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Law  in  St. 
Louis,  MO  as  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

The  confirmation  of  both  men.  when 
coupled  with  the  installation  of  James 
Baker  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
should  provide  that  Department  the 
solid  management  necessary  to  aid  the 
President  and  Congress  in  the  current 
efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  insti- 
tute a  simpler  and  fairer  Federal 
in(»me  tax  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
approve  these  capable  nominees. 

ROMIRATIORS  OP  RICHARD  G.  DARMAR  TO  BE 
DErtTTY  SECRETARY  Of  THE  TREASURY  ARD 
ROHALD  A.  PEARLMAR  TO  BE  A8SISTART  SECRE- 
TAKT  OP  THE  TREASCRY  POR  TAX  POUCY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  been  able  to  follow  the 
expedited  schedule  for  floor  consider- 
ation—and. I  am  sure,  approval— of 
two  outstanding  nominations  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  We  have  <5om- 
pleted  Senate  action  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jim  Baker  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  With  the  two  nomina- 
tions now  before  us  the  new  Treasury 
team  will  be  off  and  running.  They 
need  to  be.  because  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
done. 

Ron  Pearlman  is  to  be(»me  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  for  Tax 
Policy.  Ron,  of  course,  has  been  acting 
in  that  post  since  last  August,  and  it  is 
good  that  we  are  finally  getting 
arotmd  to  make  his  position  official. 
The  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  worked  closely  with  Ron 
Pearlman  since  1983,  on  tax  legislation 
and  on  regulatory  matters  that  have 
come  up  in  the  tax  area.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  share  my 
belief  that  Ron  will  be  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective advocate  for  the  Treasiur  in 
the  upcoming  tax  reform  debate.  He  is 
someone  we  trust  and  know  we  can 
worit  with. 

Not  only  has  Ron  Pearlman  demon- 
strated his  skill  in  tax  policy  at  the 
Treasury,  he  has  complied  a  distin- 
guished record  as  a  member  of  the  tax 
bar  in  St.  Louis  and  a  professor  of  tax 
law  at  Washington  University.  I  hope 
we  approve  Mr.  Pearlman's  nomina- 
tion without  delay. 

RICHARD  DARMAR 

Mr.  President.  Richard  Darman  has 
been  the  very  able  assistant  to  the 
President  who,  among  many  other  re- 
sponsibilities, was  instrumental  in  put- 
ting forth  the  President's  tax  and 
budget  program  and  securing  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  "Reagan  revo- 
lution" in  economic  policy. 

Dick  Darman  is  not  just  a  behind- 
the-scenes  policymaker  and  strategist: 
He  made  an  excellent  record  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Commerce  under 
President  Ford,  and  he  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  with  issues  of  eco- 
nomic policy  and  international  legal 
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questions— A  background  that  should 
serve  him  very  well  indeed  in  his  new 
post.  I  hope  we  will  approve  both 
these  nominations  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  nomination  of  Ronald 
Alan  Pearlman,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Ronald  Alan  Pearl- 
man,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  by 
submitting  Ronald  Pearlman's  nomi- 
nation to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy,  the  President  has 
asked  the  Senate  to  confirm  a  man 
who  already  has  been  serving  in  a  sig- 
nificant tax  capacity  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Since  Mr.  Pearlman  has  been 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy  during  the  past  2  years,  he  is 
well  known  to  me  and  the  other  Pi- 
nance  Committee  members. 

Mr.  Pearlman  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  both  in  Government,  at 
Treasury  and  the  IRS,  as  well  as  in 
the  private  sector  as  an  associate  and 
then  partner  in  a  St.  Louis  law  firm. 

He  is  extremely  knowledgeable  in 
tax  law  and  is  well  qualified  for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
Mr.  Pearlman  should  be  confirmed  in 
an  expeditious  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DECA  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  LcGAR,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Bewtsew,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Mattingly  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
February  10,  1985,  through  February 
16.  1985.  as  "National  DECA  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  February  10.  1985,  through 
February  16.  1985.  as  "National  DECA 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length. 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  February  10. 
1985  through  February  16.  1985  as 
"National  DECA  Week."  DECA.  the 
acronym  for  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  is  a  student-cen- 
tered organization  with  a  program  of 
leadership  and  personal  development 
designed  specifically  for  secondary  and 
postsecondary  students  with  career  ob- 
jectives in  the  marketing  field. 

In  describing  the  state  of  American 
education  in  its  much  publicized 
report,  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  stated:  "Our 
Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, science,  and  technological  in- 
novation is  being  overtaken  by 
competitors  throughout  the  world." 
The  report  follows  up  this  gloomy 
prognosis  with  a  mandate  for  action  to 
strengthen  America's  educational 
system  and  ensure  our  Nation's  contin- 
ued leadership  role  in  world  affairs. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America 
have  been  following  this  mandate 
since  their  beginning.  The  qualities 
that  are  encouraged  by  DECA— voca- 
tional understanding,  civic  conscious- 
ness, social  intelligence,  and  leader- 
ship development— parallel  those  that 
the  Commission's  report  indicates  are 
needed  in  our  Nation.  With  a  national 
membership  of  over  150,000  in  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  DECA  is  making  an  indis- 
pensable contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system  and,  in 
the  long  run,  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation. 

Through  professional  conferences, 
chapter  activities,  school  improvement 
projects,  and  support  of  community 
activities.  DECA  strives  to  ensure  that 
America  will  continue  to  have  produc- 
tive entrepreneurs  and  business  per- 
sons in  community  leadership  posi- 
tions. That's  the  foundation  of  the 
type  of  free  enterprise  that  has  kept 
America  strong. 

The  American  work  force,  however, 
is  undergoing  a  dramatic  change.  The 
American  Productivity  Center  predicts 
that,  by  1995.  fully  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  jobs  will  be  white  collar  jobs. 
Even  today,  at  a  corporation  like 
Westinghouse,  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany by  tradition,  about  one-third  of 
the  total  sales  are  generated  by  service 
businesses.  As  America  tries  to  manage 
and  adapt  to  these  changes,  DECA  will 
be  an  increasingly  significant  source  of 
leadership. 

The  intellectual  and  productive  po- 
tential of  America's  youth  is  enor- 
mous, and  no  one  is  more  aware  of 
that  fact  than  those  affiliated  with 
DECA.  The  fine  work  done  by  DECA 
with  thousands  of  young  people 
throughout  the  country  richly  de- 
serves this  special  recognition.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  offering  this  resolu- 
tion, and  would  like  to  thank  those 
Senators  who  have  given  this  measure 
such  tremendous  support  through 
their  original  cosponsorship.  In  addi- 
tion, I  especially  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Thurmond,  for  his  as- 
sistance in  expediting  consideration  of 
this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  all  par- 
ents strive  to  nurture  certain  qualities 
in  their  children,  setting  forth  such 
examples  as  integrity  and  social  con- 
sciousness. While  the  foundation  for 
these  attributes  remains  in  the  home, 
we  also  look  to  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  school  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  reinforce  these  positive  mes- 
sages. Further,  we  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  participate  in  those  clubs  and 
organizations  which  foster  character 
development  and  a  sense  of  personal 
achievement. 

The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  [DECA]  have  been  promoting 


these  values  for  many  years.  DECA 
was  organized  specifically  for  second- 
ary and  (>ostsecondary  students  con- 
templating careers  in  the  marketing 
field.  With  a  national  membership  of 
over  150,000,  DECA  emphasizes  voca- 
tional awareness,  social  intelligence, 
civic-mindedness,  and  leadership  devel- 
opment. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  State's  lead- 
ership role  in  DECA  history.  When 
the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  were  first  organized  in  1947, 
an  Arkansas  chapter  was  among  the 
charter  group.  Today,  there  are  50  Ar- 
kansas DECA  chapters,  with  2.000  stu- 
dent members. 

The  indispensable  contributions 
made  by  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  are  de- 
serving of  special  recognition.  My 
friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
has  introduced  a  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  February  10  through 
February  16.  1985  as  "National  DECA 
Week."  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
measure,  which  salutes  DECA's  38- 
year  history,  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  worthwhile  res- 
olution.* 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  36 

Whereas  members  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  are  playing  an 
outstanding  role  in  assuring  the  future 
progress  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  in  our  complex  society 
that  young  people  are  trained  in  the  field  of 
marketing  and  distribution  to  fill  the  in- 
creased demand  for  such  people; 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America,  are  young  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  students  who  are 
preparing  (or  careers  in  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  intense  Interest  shown  by 
such  members  is  an  assurance  that  the  busi- 
ness world  will  grow  and  improve:  and 

Whereas  marketing  and  distributive  edu- 
cation has  provided  the  valuable  service  of 
developing  leadership,  encouraging  coopera- 
tion, promoting  good  citizenship,  teaching 
current  information,  and  inspiring  patriot- 
ism among  its  members:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
February  10,  1985,  through  February  16, 
1985.  is  designated  as  "National  DECA 
Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  BOREN  ON  TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  5,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Proxmire  special  order  on  Tuesday, 
February  5,  1985,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  BE 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  AND  AU- 
THORITY FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  the  hour  of  5 
p.m.  for  the  introduction  of  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  for  the  submission  of 
statements.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


preciation  for  his  dedicated  service  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas  the  said  Patrick  J.  Griffin  at  all 
times  has  discharged  the  important  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  great 
efficiency,  and  diligence:  and 

Whereas  prior  to  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority,  he  served  the  Senate  in 
other  important  capacities:  and 

Whereas  his  loyalty,  his  exceptional  serv- 
ice and  continuing  dedication  have  earned 
for  him  esteem  and  affection,  so  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  Patrick  J.  Griffin  is 
hereby  commended  for  his  faithful  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Resolution 
to  Patrick  J.  Griffin. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
DEPUTY  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  have  a 
period  of  60  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress 
to  annoimce  the  appointment  of  the 
Deputy  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  288  and  Public 
Law  96-576. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  PATRICK  J.  GRIF- 
FIN FOR  HIS  FAITHFUL  AND 
EXEMPLARY  SERVICE  TO  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
simple  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  commending  Pat- 
rick J.  Griffin  for  his  faithful  and  exempla- 
ry service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  Immediately  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution,  it  having  been 
cleared  by  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  60 

Whereas  Patrick  J.  Griffin  has  faithfully 
served  the  Senate  as  an  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  wishes  to  express  its  ap- 


ELECTING  DAVID  J.  PRATT  AS 
SECRETARY  FOR  THE  MINORI- 
TY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  it  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  electing  E>avid  J. 
Pratt  as  Secretary  for  the  Minority  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution having  been  agreed  to  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  David  J.  Pratt  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  elected  Secretary  for  the  Minori- 
ty of  the  Senate,  effective  February  1.  1985. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting— assistant  Re- 
publican leader.  He  is  not  just  the 
acting  leader;  he  is  the  assistant 
leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senate 
minority  leader. 


TRIBUTES  TO  PATRICK  J. 
GRIFFIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  a  word  about 
Pat  Griffin.  In  my  time  here  he  has 
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been  most  attentive  and  helpful  to  me 
personally  and  to  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  whenever  he  could  do 
so.  I  certainly  wish  him  well. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  very  fine  re- 
ception for  him  the  other  evening.  I 
trust  that  he  will  enjoy  his  new  work. 
I  wish  him  Godspeed  and  thank  him 
for  the  attentiveness  he  gave  to  me  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  for  the  remarks  he  has  made 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Griffin's  service 
here  to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  very  good  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
majority  whip,  to  speak  in  this  way 
concerning  Pat  Griffin. 

Pat  Griffin  has  proved  his  ability 
and  his  dedication  to  the  difficult  task 
that  was  assigned  to  him  2  years  ago. 
He  leaves  this  post  with  the  admira- 
tion and  the  good  wishes  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  leaves  a 
great  number  of  friends  here  behind 
him  in  both  the  majority  and  minority 
parties. 

I  Join  with  all  my  colleagues,  I  am 
sure,  in  wishing  Pat  Griffin  the  very 
best  and  hoping  that  we  will  continue 
to  see  him  from  time  to  time.  He  has 
fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  kept  the 
faith,  and  he  has  finished  the  course. 


WELCOME  TO  DAVm  J.  PRATT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
await  further  resolution,  I  reflect  that 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
serve  as  senior  staff  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  things  and  we  often  do  see 
them  again— in  fact,  often  too  often— 
as  they  go  into  the  private  sector.  I 
think  the  minority  leader  might  agree 
that  that  does  happen  and  indeed  it 
should  with  skilled  persons  such  as 
that. 

I  welcome,  too,  David  J.  Pratt,  whom 
I  have  not  come  to  know.  I  wUl  enjoy 
working  with  him  In  his  new  role  ef- 
fective tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Pratt,  as  well  as  Mr.  Griffin,  will 
be  deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  sure  that  David  Pratt  will  per- 
form as  expected.  He  has  the  ability, 
dedication  to  purpose,  devotion,  smd 
the  love  for  the  Senate  that  I  think 
are  required  to  do  a  high-quality  per- 
formance in  the  job  as  secretary  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER  TO  THE  BOARD  OP 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weickxr]  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  vice 
the  former  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr. 
Percy,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-874. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M..  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  4.  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m..  Monday,  Febnuu^  4. 
1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:13  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  February  4,  1985,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  31.  1985: 

PORXIOR  SSKVICK 

The  foUowlng-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  promotion  In  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  clan  indicat- 
ed: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor 

WiUiamd  L.  Oavls.  Jr..  of  Arkansas. 

Bryant  H.  Wadsworth.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  promotion  Into  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  as  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  I7nlted  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor 

John  M.  Beshoar.  of  Maryland. 

George  J.  Pope,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  VS.  In- 
formation Agency  for  promotion  in  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indicat- 
ed: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Career  Minister: 

Leonard  J.  Baldyga.  of  Virginia. 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  of  Maryland. 

Joann  licwinsohn.  of  Oklahoma. 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Paul  P.  Blackburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

F.  Weston  Fenhagen.  of  Maryland. 

John  E.  Graves,  of  California. 

Sally  M.  Grooms,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  promotion  In  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  to  the  class  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor: 

Robert  Charles  Bemis.  of  Massachusetts. 

Stephen  MItcheU  Chaplin,  of  Virginia. 

Sigmund  M.  Cohen,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 


Lawrence  Donald  Daks,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  Robert  DIclierman.  of  Virginia, 
Guy  W.  Farmer,  of  Nevada. 
Henry  W.  Grady,  of  California. 
Larry  J.  Ikels.  of  Texas. 
Irwin  S.  Kern,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  LaGamma.  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Collin  Loverldge,  of  Utah. 

R.  Ellsworth  Miller,  of  Florida. 

Michael  P.  OBrlen.  of  California. 

Jerry  Lincoln  Prillaman.  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  N.  Schrager.  of  lUlnolfi. 

David  Michael  Wilson,  of  Florida. 

Career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  and  a  consular 
officer  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America: 

William  W.  Marsh,  of  Florida. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the 
classes  Indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Career  Minister 

Edgar  C.  HarreU.  of  Maryland. 

Jay  P.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Alexander  R.  Love,  of  California. 

Frederick  W.  Schleck.  of  California. 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor 

Henry  H.  Bassford.  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Bell,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  J.  Cauterucci.  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  A  Chalj.  of  California. 

Robin  L.  Gomez,  of  Arizona. 

James  S.  HolUway.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Ted  D.  Morse,  of  California. 

Barry  Sidman,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  G.  Sleeper,  of  New  Mexico. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  promotion  into 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  and  consular  of- 
ficer and  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice appointments,  as  Indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor 

James  Michael  Anderson,  of  Maryland. 

Larry  T.  Armstrong,  of  California 

Gerard  R.  Bowers,  of  Maryland. 

David  Alan  Cohen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lan-y  Keith  Crandall,  of  Colorado. 

Robert  Lee  Frledline,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  L.  Oelger,  of  Virginia. 

J.  Paul  Guedet.  of  California. 

Francis  Robert  Herder,  of  Virginia. 

John  Frederick  Hicks,  of  Florida. 

Leland  Stanford  Hunsaker,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  S.  Lezln,  of  Oregon. 

Terrence  F.  Liercke,  of  Virginia. 

John  M.  Miller,  of  California. 

WllUam  A.  MlUer.  of  South  Carolina. 

John  E.  Popovich,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Samuel  S.  Rea,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

WUliam  Pierre  Schoux.  of  California. 

Samuel  Taylor,  of  Mississippi. 

Bernard  Dwight  Wilder,  of  Florida. 

Marcus  L.  Winter,  of  Flortda. 

John  B.  Woods,  of  Florida. 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Class  of  Counselor,  and  consular  officers 
and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America: 

Prank  Almaguer,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  M.  Brown,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Graham,  of  Virginia. 


William  H.  Janssen.  Jr..  of  California. 

Herbert  N.  Miller,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  W.  Nachtrieb,  of  Virginia. 

William  T.  Oliver,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Lee  A.  T^entyman,  of  Florida. 
In  tmk  Air  Forcc 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
tion of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  601,  to  which 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  October  12,  1984,  until  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985: 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Bazley.  188-18-6278FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  thk  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections 
531  and  2107: 

Racine  L.  Christensen,  5771 
Border  L.  Crow,  4130 
Michael  A.  Prese.  6031 
Brenton  D.  Harder,  6813 
Johnnie  L.  Manis.  0668 
Marc  D.  McCoy.  8547 
David  A.  Tagg.  8004 

The   following-named   Marine   Corps   En- 
listed   Commissioning    Education    Program 
graduates   for   permanent   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Terry  L.  Compton,  7135 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Jr.,  8659 
Joseph  C.  Fox,  9340 
Tracy  L.  Martin,  0448 
Dennis  Miles,  4405 
Michael  R.  MorrU.  7005 
Darren  Philpot.  0965 
Scot  S.  Seitz,  6678 
Kevin  M.  Sutherland,  8345 
James  K.  Thorp.  6608 
Harry  C.  Turner  III,  6779 
Joseph  W.  West.  2258 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  31,  1985: 
Departhknt  or  Detthse 

John  W.  Shannon,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 624.  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  geneml 

Drig.    Gen.    Melvln    G.    Alkire.    216-32- 
1998FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Thomas    A.    Baker.    551-42- 
0058FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  Burshnlck.  193-26- 
5025FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  D.  Canterbury,  416-48- 
0432FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  P.  C.  Cams,  578-48- 
9103FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  K.  Davidson.  540- 
36-0728FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     James     B.     Davis,     505-38- 
3274PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Dillingham.  484-34- 
4053FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Chris    O.     Divlch.     504-26- 
9714FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Parris.  396-38-0881PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  David  W.  Forgan.  355-26- 
6055FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  E.  Fomell.  331-28- 
5411FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  V.  Greer,  233-52-0186FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Havens,  506-42- 
7223FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Heina,  471-32- 
4675FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  E>onald  W.  Henderson.  229-50- 
5595PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Homer.  479-40- 
0449FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Loh.  S77-50-2768FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  McDonald.  391-30- 
8426FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Monte  B.  MUler.  489-30- 
3391FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanton  R.  Musaer.  162-28- 
1587FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Pascoe.  563-40- 
1916FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  W.  Sheppard.  297-26- 
0603FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  W.  Smith.  U.  480-38- 
3800FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Spraker.  519-34- 
0395PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Steere.  659-40- 
3819FR,  Regular  Air  Force.  

Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Stlhl.  559-38- 1457FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Swart.  Jr..  047-28- 
8815FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  L.  Weiss.  146-24- 
6060FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  W.  Yates.  410-60- 
4280FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624. 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Col.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Jr.,  029-30-0308FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  BUly  J.  Boles,  238-58-41 3 2FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Chalmers  R.  Carr.  Jr.,  218-34- 
7363FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  E.  Chambers,  320-28-2492FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  Chapman,  377-30-4593PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  D.  Cherry,  553-50-6238FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  R.  Clapper.  Jr.,  330-50- 
5888FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Maralin  K.  Cof finger,  568-42-9849FR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Keith  B.  ConnoUy.  S21-38-8817FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Davey.  038-24- 1370PR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Rufus  M.  DeHart.  Jr.,  227-44- 
8633FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  S.  DeUlgattl,  235-52-1610FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Dickey,  473-32-6049PR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Joh  R.  Farrlngton.  021-26-1756FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Ferguson.  Jr..  232-54- 
7487FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  198-32-5142FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  A.  Gagllardi.  Jr..  039-23- 
4901FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Roy  M.  Goodwin,  289-32-0923FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Hopp,  461-66-5706FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Huggins  345-30-6778FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Larry  R.  Keith.  358-24-9425FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  W.  Larson.  Jr..  518-40-419FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clarence  H.  Undsey,  Jr..  467-54- 
8378PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  A  Maye,  542-40-2474FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  H.  Mears.  479-36-8868FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Milnes.  II.  577-54-3902FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Burton  R.  Moore,  495-44-7S14FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

.Col.  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr..  230-50- 
7745FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  C.  Morehouse.  506-34-929 IFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  W.  O'Shaughnessy,  121-28- 
0703FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  BasU  H.  Pflumm.  315-36-3785FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUliam  J.  Porter.  374-34-9295FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

CoL  James  F.  Record,  305-38-5936FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  M.  Rhodes.  Jr..  505-38- 
3393FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  £>avld  H.  Roe,  5I2-40-5135FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Coi  James  G.  Sanders,  452-30-1974FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  E.  Schramm.  5O4-3O-5750FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Searock,  Jr..  571-48- 
9836FR.  Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUliam  H.  Sistrunk.  426-62-3505FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  D.  Sllnkard.  314-36-6303FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Roger  C.  Smith.  135-28-3905FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  WJ.  Soper.  120-26-9841FR.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  Spiers.  242-54-4404FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

CoL  Jospeh  K.  SUpleton.  266-50- 1036FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Stebbins,  235-56-9891FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gorham  B.  Stephenson,  243-52- 
4835FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Daniel  A  Taylor.  Jr..  368-40-7867PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  J.  Teal.  543-38-9124PR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Webb,  HI,  489-42-3861PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUUam  T.  WUllams  FV,  223-50- 
2466FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  foUowing  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593,  8218,  8373,  and  8374.  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code: 


To  be  major  general 


Brig.    Gen. 
5375FG.  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen. 
2973FG,  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen. 
5520FG.  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.    Gen. 
5140PG,  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen 
4345PG.  Air 
SUtes. 


.    MUes    C.    Durfey.     165-28- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 

Frank  L,  HettUnger.   185-24- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 

Bobby    W.    Hodges.    452-48- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 

Donald    L.    Owens.    554-38- 
Natlonal  Guard  of  the  United 

Robert    W.    Paret.    152-18- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 
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Brig.  Gen.  Paul  M.  Thompaon.  526-52- 
9S19PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Nicholas  Annicelli.  Jr.,  039-16- 
9397PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Col.  Roland  E.  Ballow.  421-36-3412FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Richard  W.  Bertrand.  515-26-7545PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Emiel  T.  Bouckaert.  370-30- 2648PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Gene  A.  Budig,  507-40-3743FO.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Wayne  O.  Burkes.  427-52-1173PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Drennan  A.  Clark,  530-2O-4245PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Elliott,  Jr..  416-46- 
1499PG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Col.  Harold  R.  HaU,  564-38-3473PO.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Harris.  432-48-8350PO. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Richard  R.  Hefton.  444-30- 1508PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thor  A.  HerUgaard,  485-32-6730PO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Harold  C.  Morgan.  175-22-62nPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  E>avid  W.  Noall.  529-30-6453PG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  William  R.  Ouellette,  005-34-9508PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Dudley  P.  Smidt,  478-40-0181PG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Kenji  Sumida.  576-24-8286PG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Taylor.  Jr..  726-07- 
389 IPG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Carleton  B.  Waldrop.  235-56-0642PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8218,  8362,  and  8373,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code; 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  G.  Aten.  153-20- 
3767FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rol)ert  G.  Mortensen.  561-40- 
0525FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Parrott.  001-20- 
7691PV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C.  Wahleithner.  399-30- 
8303. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Courtney  W.  Anderson.  503-26- 
2755FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Dale  R.  Baumler.  369-3O-1018FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  ayde  C.  Deckard.  Jr..  462-42-5881FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Dotson.  581-62-3309FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Dominick  V.  Driano.  535-30-0797FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  P.  Ferguson.  374-30-0521FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  PreyUg.  353-26-3930FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Eugene  C.  Galley,  066-20-8703FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Clarence  B.H.  Lee.  575-30-7251FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Beveriy  S.  Lindsey.  311-30-6437FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  L.  Lively.  515-26-08a8FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  C.  Rapp.  166-22-8038FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 


Col.  John  D.  Riddle,  309-34-4657FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Augustine  A.  Verrengia,  206-26- 
8316FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Wright.  275-28-3362FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Intrx  Arict 

The  VS.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sion Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a).  3371  and  3384: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  R.  Blunt.  035-20-8871. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Christiansen.  529- 
46-1666. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  E.  Gorsky,  514-26-3886. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  Strukel.  Jr..  514-26-3746. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  P.  Sylvester.  Jr..  158- 
14-4348. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Paul  L.  Babiak.  445-28-2226. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Chegar.  317-38-1059. 

Col.  Clyde  R.  Cherberg.  535-26-7531. 

Col.  Ronald  V.  McDougall.  570-50-7628. 

Col.  Etouglas  J.  O'Connor,  138-24-1999. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Roeder.  135-30-2457. 

Col.  Felix  A.  S&ntoni,  581-58-4352. 

Col.  Paul  Skok,  131-22-4345. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Steamey,  353-28-7103. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

7*o  be  general 

Gen.  Paul  F.  Gorman.  034-12-6940  (age 
57).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

IX.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  005-28-5597. 
United  SUtes  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  007-18-5771  (age 
56).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen  Fred  K.  Bdahaffey,  525-70-4649, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  thx  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

uintBaTKicTKD  uirx  omcxR 
Henri  Bertram  Chase  III 
James  Edward  Taylor 
Robert  Lee  Leuschner.  Jr. 
Harold  John  Bemsen 
David  Nell  Rogers 
Robert  Theodore  Relmann 
Michael  Peter  Kalleres 
John  Frederick  Calvert 
Lyle  Franklin  Bull 
Larry  Gene  Vogt 
Jeremy  Michael  Boorda 


Virgil  Lusk  Hill.  Jr. 
Henry  Goodman  Chiles,  Jr. 
Wayne  Elwln  Rickman 
William  Charles  Francis 
Dwalne  Orris  Griffith 
Jimmy  Pappas 

William  Adam  Dougherty.  Jr. 
Thomas  Witherspoon  Evans 
Thomas  Kenneth  Mattingly  II 
Daniel  Charles  Richardson 
Gerald  Eugene  Gneckow 
Eric  Alton  McVadon.  Jr. 
Roland  George  Ouilbault 
Richard  David  Milligan 
John  Samuel  Yow 
John  Kenneth  Ready 
Cathal  Llam  Flynn.  Jr. 
Ronald  Hans  Jesberg 
RoberU  Louise  Hazard 

RrSTRICTH)  LIIfB— ENCIITEERINC  DUTT  OmCER 

Richard  George  Camacho 
Robert  Leavy  Topping 

RXSTHICTCD  LINC— AERONAUTICAL  DtTTY 
OPriC'ER 

Thomas  Cherrill  Betterton 

RRSTRICTKD  UNR— SPECIAL  DUTY  OPPICER 
CRYPTOLOOY 

James  Stephen  McFarland 

RESTRICTED  LINE— SPECIAL  DUTT  OPPICER 
INTELLIGENCE 

Thomas  Aloyslus  Brooks 

RESTRICTED  LINE— SPECIAL  DTTTY  OPPICER 
PUBLIC  APPAIR8 

Jlmmie  Bennle  Flnkelsteln 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imporUnce  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg.  224-38-8254/ 
1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II.  410-50- 
8737/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin.  255-36- 
1526/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

T'o  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  P.  McCarthy.  Jr.,  030-24- 
9234/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoultz.  507-14- 
4415/1310  U.S.  Navy. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 


Richard  G.  Darman.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  R. 
T.  McNamar. 

Ronald  Alan  Pearlman.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
John  E.  Chapoton.  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Edward 
A.  Cardoza.  and  ending  Iris  L.  Vinson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  G.C. 
Adams,  and  ending  Roger  G.  SanUla.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Larry  G. 
Broome,  and  ending  Francis  M.  Rembert, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Garry  S.  Bahllng.  and  ending  Maj.  Lana  H. 
Baldy.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
James  G.  Abbey,  and  ending  Maj.  Earl  J. 
Rubis.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John 
Joseph  Conroy  III.  and  ending  Stanley  Zeltz 
Jr..  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  H. 
Lamb,  and  ending  Mcbumett  J.  Smith.  Jr.. 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
H.  Mead,  and  ending  Gregory  D.  Denney. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  William 
E.  Barlett.  and  ending  Frank  A.  Zazula.  Jr.. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Kenneth  D.  Allen.  Jr..  and  ending  Maj. 
John  A.  Allen,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
A.  Abbott,  and  ending  Rutherford  C. 
Wooten.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jorge 
Acevedo.  and  ending  Stephen  R.  Zwlcker, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Anthony 
C.  Adamson.  and  ending  Alan  L.  Zohner, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3,  1985. 
In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Brian  D. 
Bailey,  and  ending  Linda  K.  Webster,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  EL 
Bell,    and    ending    Sterling    L.    Throssell. 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  Ber- 
ent>erg,  and  ending  David  R.  Stoehr.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3. 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  P. 
Abramaon.  and  ending  Susan  Zivnuska, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3, 1985. 

In  the  IiIarine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  of  Maj. 
Charles  P.  Erwin,  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  was 
received  by  the  Senate  on  January  3.  1985. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3.  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Rudy  K.  Abrams.  and  ending  Wayne  J.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  3.  1985. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Cmdr.  Jon  A. 
McBride,  and  ending  Lt.  C^mdr.  David  C. 
Leestma,  which  mominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  3.  1985.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  of  Cmdr.  David  M. 
Walker,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3. 1985. 

Navy  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Shipmao. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985. 
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lAW  OFFICERS  KILLED— Continued 


LESSON  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM 
FALLEN  POLICE  HERO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HKW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEIfTATIVZS 

Thunday.  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.. Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  police  veteran.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  shooting  death  of 
D.C.  Police  Sgt.  Joseph  M.  Coumoyer. 
I  want  to  pay  a  richly  deserved  tribute 
to  this  fallen  hero  and  I  want  to 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 

EUstory  tells  us  that  over  the  last  10 
years  some  1,600  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  Uiied  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Like  so  many  of  those  coura- 
geous men  and  women.  Sergeant  Cour- 
noyer  was  shot  and  killed  while  con- 
fronting an  armed  felon.  The  news  ac- 
counts tell  us  that  Sergeant  Cour- 
noyer,  who  was  30  years  old  and  a  6- 
year  veteran  of  the  D.C.  Police  Force, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  at  close 
range  during  the  arrest  of  a  robbery 
suspect. 

Other  facts  stand  out  when  we  learn 
about  Sergeant  Coumoyer's  tragic 
death.  For  example,  we  know  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  moments  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  robbery  and 
when  Sergeant  Coumoyer  located  a 
suspect  aboard  a  nearby  shuttle  bus. 
We  also  are  told  Sergeant  Coumoyer 
did  not  draw  his  service  revolver  when 
he  boarded  that  bus  because  he  was 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  innocent 
passengers.  Thus,  we  know  that  Ser- 
geant Coumoyer  acted  both  quickly, 
courageously  and  responsibly.  We  can 
ask  nothing  more  of  our  police  offi- 
cers. Unfortunately,  while  that  type  of 
police  work  provides  a  maximum  level 
of  safety  for  the  public  it  does  not 
always  ensure  a  police  officer's  safety. 

There  is  also  one  other  fact  associat- 
ed with  Sergeant  Coumoyer's  death 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Although 
all  D.C.  police  officers  have  recently 
been  furnished  with  bullet  resistant 
vests  purchased  by  funds  raised  large- 
ly from  the  community,  Sergeant 
Coumoyer  was  not  wearing  his  vest 
when  he  was  shot.  We  can  only  specu- 
late why  Sergeant  Coumoyer  was  not 
wearing  his  vest.  Some  police  officers 
have  complained  that  the  bullet  resist- 
ant vests  are  uncomfortable  to  wear. 
But,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
with  Sergeant  Coumoyer  since  reports 
Indicate  he  usually  did  wear  his  vest. 
What  we  do  know,  though,  is  that 
there  is  a  very  good  chance  Sergeant 
Coumoyer  would  be  alive  today  if  he 
had  been  wearing  his  vest.  It  would 
have  covered  his  chest  area  and  we 


know  that  the  vest  D.C.  police  officers 
wear  stops  most  conventional  handgun 
anununition. 

In  fact.  buUet  resistant  vests  have 
been  credited  with  saving  more  than 
400  police  lives  since  they  first  started 
being  used  around  1974.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  more  than  half  of  our  Na- 
tion's 570.000  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  issued  protective  vests.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  be  certain  that 
those  officers  actually  wear  their  vests 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

As  one  D.C.  police  official  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "Everybody  Is  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  job,  and  the 
trouble  is  it  gets  to  be  routine.  Some- 
thing like  this  snaps  everybody  back 
into  the  real  world." 

Ultimately,  It  is  up  to  each  police  of- 
ficer as  to  whether  or  not  they  wear 
their  vest.  However,  we  all  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  police  officers 
across  the  country  have  a  vest  to  wear. 
That  is  why  I  Joined  so  many  others  in 
the  D.C.  area  in  seeing  to  it  that 
enough  money  was  raised  to  purchase 
vests  for  each  of  the  approximately 
3,000  D.C.  police  officers  who  patrol 
our  streets.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
successful  nature  of  that  effort,  and 
be  hopeful  that  more  police  officers 
wUl  realize  the  need  to  wear  those 
vests. 

We  can  also  do  something  more  to 
better  protect  our  police  officers.  We 
can  ban  the  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition  that  can  penetrate  bullet 
resistant  vests.  For  nearly  6  years,  I 
have  proposed  legislation  aimed  at 
eliminating  these  awesome  projectiles 
that  cannot  be  stopped  by  even  the 
best  of  the  soft  body  armor  worn  by 
police.  Significantly,  these  so-called 
cop  killer  bullets  are  not  used  for  any 
sporting  or  other  legitimate  purpose. 
Only  one  element  of  our  society  stands 
to  benefit  from  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  these  bulleta— the  criminal 
element.  This  situation  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  my  bill,  H.R.  4, 
would  put  an  end  to  it  by  banning  the 
manufacture.  Importation  and  sale  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition.  I  am  con- 
fident that  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  is  very  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  was  proud  to 
have  authored  a  law  allowing  a  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Heroes  Me- 
morial to  be  built  in  Washington,  DC. 
This  memorial  will  provide  a  well  de- 
served and  long  overdue  tribute  to  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Sergeant  Coumoyer  will  be  hon- 
ored by  that  memorial. 

Clearly,  a  memorial  to  those  coura- 
geous individuals,  like  Sergeant  Cour- 


noyer,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  while 
protecting  others  is  something  good. 
But.  while  we  work  to  memorialize 
police  deaths,  let's  also  work  to  pre- 
vent them. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  discussing  Sergeant 
Coumoyer's  death,  which  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Post: 

MAKHTTirr  Pails  To  Nr  Killcx  op  D.C. 
Oppicm 

(By  John  Ward  Anderson  and  Alfred  E. 
Lewis) 

Scores  of  D.C.  police  officers,  some 
equipped  with  flak  Jackets  and  armed  with 
shotsuna.  combed  through  a  40-block  sec- 
tion of  far  Northeast  Washington  yesterday 
but  failed  In  their  effort  to  capture  the 
gunman  who  fatally  shot  a  District  police 
sergeant  Tuesday  night. 

While  squads  of  heavily  armed  officers 
and  dog  handlers  searched  a  number  of 
buildings  In  response  to  telephoned  tips, 
others  went  door  to  door  circulating  filers 
and  Interviewing  neighborhood  residents. 

"In  the  history  of  this  department,  there 
has  never  been  a  person  who  killed  a  police 
officer  who  hasn't  been  arrested."  Assistant 
Chief  Isaac  Pulwood  Jr.  said  of  the  vast 
manhunt.  "We  think  we  have  a  lead,  but 
that's  all  I  can  say  at  this  point.  We  do  not 
have  a  suspect,"  he  said  at  a  late  afternoon 
news  conference. 

"This  really  hits  close  to  home,"  another 
police  official  said  yesterday.  "Everybody  Is 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  Job.  and  the 
trouble  is  it  gets  to  be  routine.  Something 
like  this  snaps  everybody  back  into  the  real 
world.  .  . 

Pulwood  yesterday  released  a  composite 
drawing  and  description  of  the  man  who 
shot  and  killed  6th  District  Sgt.  Joseph  M. 
Coumoyer,  30.  a  six-year  veteran  of  the 
force,  at  a  bus  stop  outside  the  Minnesota 
Avenue  Metrorall  station  about  7:45  p.m. 
Tuesday.  Pulwood  tdso  announced  that  a 
$7,500  reward  would  be  paid  for  Information 
leading  to  the  gunman's  arrest  and  convic- 
tion. 

Police  said  that  moments  before  the 
shooting  the  gunman  and  an  accomplice 
robbed  a  Murray's  Steaks  store  less  than  a 
block  from  the  Metro  station.  Coumoyer. 
who  was  In  uniform  and  alone  in  a  marked 
police  cruiser,  apparently  heard  a  radio 
report  of  the  robbery,  went  to  the  Metro 
station  and  boarded  a  waiting  neighborhood 
shuttle  bus  to  look  for  suspects,  police  said. 

They  said  about  10  persons  and  the  driver 
were  on  the  bus.  and  that  Coumoyer  spot- 
ted a  passenger  who  fit  the  description  of 
one  of  the  holdup  men  and  asked  him  to 
stand. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Coumoyer  did  a  "preliminary  frisk"  of  the 
man,  Pulwood  said,  and  ordered  him  to  the 
front  of  the  bus  and  outside  onto  the  plat- 
form. There,  a  fight  broke  out  during  which 
the  man  pulled  a  handgun  from  his  Jacket 
and  shot  Coumoyer  once  in  the  chest.  Pul- 
wood said. 

He  was  taken  to  Prince  George's  Oeneral 
Hospital— the  closest  to  the  shooting 
scene— where  he  was  pronounced  dead 
about  an  hour  later.  An  autopsy  yesterday 
revealed  that  the  bullet  pierced  Coumoyer's 
heart. 

Coumoyer,  who  was  not  wearing  the  bul- 
letproof vest  he  had  been  issued,  apparently 
didn't  draw  his  service  revolver  while  on  the 
bus  because  of  concern  for  the  passengers' 
safety.  Pulwood  said.  He  said  that,  while  the 
investigation  Is  under  way.  he  was  "not  priv- 
ileged to  say  what  happened  to  the  second 
man"  Involved  in  the  holdup,  and  whether 
that  man  was  on  the  bus  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  or  how  he  made  his  escape. 

According  to  one  police  official,  the  de- 
partment had  received  a  large  number  of 
csLlls  from  people  offering  information,  but 
that  so  far  none  had  led  them  any  closer  to 
a  suspect.  The  most  dramatic  moment  of 
the  search  came  about  5:30  p.m.  yesterday 
when  riot  gear-equipped  police  surrounded 
an  apartment  building  at  3693  Jay  St.  NE 
after  an  anonymous  caller  said  one  of  the 
holdup  men  was  inside.  Police  conducted  a 
room-to-room  search  of  the  building  but 
found  nothing,  officials  said. 

Officers  throughout  the  department  wore 
strips  of  black  tape  over  their  badges  yester- 
day In  public  moumlng  for  Coumoyer,  who 
lived  In  Riverdale  with  his  wife,  Darlene. 

Coumoyer,  who  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
six  months  ago,  was  the  33rd  D.C.  officer  to 
die  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1963.  Twenty- 
two  of  those  died  of  gunshot  wounds.  The 
last  two  D.C.  officers  slain  on  duty  were 
Robert  K.  Best,  who  was  killed  in  December 
1982  in  a  fight  with  a  gunman  on  Suitland 
Parkway,  and  Donald  G.  Luning.  who  was 
killed  in  September  1982.  in  a  struggle  with 
a  stolen-car  suspect  five  blocks  from  where 
Coumoyer  was  slain  Tuesday.  Both  Best 
and  Luning  were  shot  to  death,  and  neither 
was  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest. 

Their  deaths  sparked  a  massive  campaign 
that  ultimately  raised  $634,000  to  buy  bul- 
letproof vests  for  all  DC.  police  officers, 
and  law  enforcement  officials  said  yesterday 
that  Coumoyer's  death  was  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  protective  value  of  those  vests. 

From  what  I  hear.  [Coumoyer]  wore  his 
vest  all  the  time."  said  Sgt.  Robert  Hanbury 
of  the  1st  District,  where  Coumoyer  was 
previously  assigned.  "He  was  a  quiet  individ- 
ual and  he  was  always  standing  erect, 
always  sharp,  shoes  shined  and  neat  as  a 
pin.  Of  all  the  people  not  to  have  it 
on  .  .  .  ." 

A  police  spokesman  said  that  the  depart- 
ment has  issued  about  3,000  vest*  to  mem- 
bers of  the  department— nearly  everyone 
from  the  rank  of  sergeant  down  In  the  field 
oi>erations  division,  which  conducts  routine 
street  patrol. 
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Wearing  the  vests  has  not  been  made 
mandatory,  he  said,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  complaints  made  by  rank-and-file 
officers  that  the  vests  are  often  uncomfort- 
able. 

Gary  Hanklns.  spokesman  for  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  said  yesterday  that  "the 
same  quality  that  keeps  bullets  out  keeps 
virtually  100  percent  of  the  body  heat  In." 

During  the  sununer  montiis,  Hanklns  said, 
officers  wearing  the  vests  have  had  to  be 
treated  at  the  police  and  fire  clinic  for  body 
rashes  and  heat  fatigue  caused  by  the  vests, 
which  weigh  about  3V%  Iba.  and  are  con- 
structed of  10  layers  of  Kevlar.  a  man-made 
fiber  that,  pound  for  pound,  has  five  times 
the  strength  of  steel. 

Vests  wom  by  D.C.  officers  are  designed 
to  stop  a  .357  magnum  bullet  at  close  range, 
police  said.  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials said  such  vests  are  credited  with  saving 
the  lives  of  more  than  500  police  officers 
since  they  were  introduced  nationwide  in 
1974.  Currently,  about  270,000  of  the  na- 
tion's 570.000  police  officers  have  been 
Issued  protective  vests,  authorities  said,  but 
there  are  no  figures  available  on  how  many 
are  actually  used  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Funeral  services  for  Coumoyer  will  be 
held  at  11  ajn.  Saturday  at  St.  Bernard's 
Catholic  Church  In  Riverdale.  with  burial  to 
follow  at  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery  in  Brent- 
wood. 

Police  investigators  asked  yesterday  that 
anyone  with  information  about  the  shooting 
contact  the  D.C.  police  homicide  division  at 
727-4347.« 


SOVIET  REFUSENIKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGEIC  JR. 

OP  PKHNSyLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATtVBS 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLINGE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  I  was  fortunate  enotigh  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  several  refusenlk 
families.  The  term  "refusenlk"  is  self- 
explanatory.  Refuseniks  are  Soviet 
citizens  who  have  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  having,  in  Soviet  eyes,  the 
temerity  to  apply  for  emigration,  they 
automatically  lose  their  Jobs  and  then 
in  a  classic  "Catch-22"  situation  are 
liable  and  frequently  are  charged  with 
being  parasites  under  Soviet  law. 

This  year,  in  which  we  are  proudly 
restoring  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  slamming  the 
gates  shut  on  emigration  and  stepping 
up  persecution  of  dissidents,  provides 
a  sharp  portrait  of  the  differences  be- 
tween our  freedom  loving  society  and 
the  Soviet  tyranny.  Meeting  with  re- 
fuseniks brought  this  even  closer 
home  to  me.  It  was  both  heartwarm- 
ing and  heartrending  to  meet  with 
them.  Heartrending  because  of  the 
persecution  and  harassment  that  they 
must  endure  as  citizens  of  a  state  that 
heaps  only  abuse  on  them.  Heart- 
warming because  of  the  steadfast 
courage  with  which  they  meet  their 
persecution. 

Through  my  membership  on  the 
Congressional     Coalition     on     Soviet 
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Jewry,  I  am  fighting  to  have  the 
Soviet  state  allow  refuseniks  to  emi- 
grate. With  warmer  relations  develop- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  free  its 
refusenllu. 

Though  a  more  temperate  climate 
presently  prevails  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
cannot  flag  in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
refusenilts  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  fur- 
ther Improvement  in  oiu-  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  One  of  our  main 
goals  should  be  to  help  Soviet  dissi- 
dents through  cautious  but  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Noted 
scholar  Robert  Conquest  rightly 
points  out  that  the  "crux"  of  the 
divide  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  their  denial  that 
all  humans  have  basic  rights.  We  must 
and  can  proudly  continue  our  noble 
heritage  of  fighting  for  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  refuseniks  and  all 
Soviet  dissidents  and  to  publicize  their 
opposition  to  Soviet  suppression  of 
human  rights.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sufficiently  embarrassed  It  will  remove 
the  leash  it  collars  its  refuseniks  with 
and  allow  them  to  live  in  freedom  in 
the  West.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O.  PERRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  PLOKISA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  true  pioneers  of 
black  business  in  our  Miami  communi- 
ty was  recently  honored  by  the  daugh- 
ters and  brothers  of  Elkdom  and 
friends  throughout  our  counties. 

William  O.  Perry  and  I  go  back  a 
long  way.  Even  then,  "he  did  it  his 
way."  And.  indeed,  it  proved  to  be  the 
best  way. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Bill  for  the  kind 
of  man  that  he  is.  and  has  always 
been.  We've  all  benefited  from  his  per- 
sonal successes  and  from  his  many  hu- 
manitarian endeavors,  and  Join  with 
Bill's  many  admirers  in  the  praise  and 
appreciation  bestowed  on  one  of  our 
finest  citizens. 

An  article  from  the  Miami  Times  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Miami  Times.  Jan.  24,  1985] 

AsioKiHG  Frikiids  Roast  an  Elk 

(By  Starla  Vaughns) 

"He  did  It  his  way."  That  was  the  general 
consensus  of  W.O.  Perry's  roasters. 

The  Banquet-Roasters  held  at  the  EUks 
Atlas  Lodge  No.  308  to  honor  Perry  who  has 
been  a  community  activist  and  businessman 
in  the  Black  community  since  1923. 

Over  200  people  attended  the  affair  hon- 
oring Perry.  Many  walked  to  the  podium  to 
give  words  of  praise  and  jest,  led  by  Toast- 
master  Judge  Alcee  Hastings. 
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Hastings,  who  is  also  an  Elk.  said  that 
Perry  was  a  fine  example  of  masculinity  and 
a  generous  businessman,  an  organizer  and 
visionary. 

After  introducing  him  in  such  a  fine 
manner.  Hastings  proceeded  to  say  "His 
color  is  often  mistaken  for  the  majority 
race,  but  he  knows  he's  Black. 

Owner  of  Perry  Florist,  Perry  was  elected 
ex  halted  ruler  of  the  Atlas  Lodge  No.  308  in 
1937.  Within  two  years,  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Exalted  Rulers  for  having  the 
greatest  increase  in  membership  of  the 
lodges  in  the  United  States. 

In  1942.  he  built  the  Elks  Home,  which 
was  referred  to  as  the  E3ks  Rest,  to  house 
visiting  Brothers  and  Daughters.  In  1942.  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  of  the  Dade  County 
District,  serving  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  organized  the  Liberty  Lodge 
No.  1052  and  the  Oversea  Lodge  No.  1057  of 
Homestead. 

Later,  Perry  recommended  the  purchase 
of  a  12-room-two  story  building  at  316  N.W. 
I6th  Terr.  Ee  renovated  the  building  to 
make  it  comfortable  and  then,  through  vol- 
unteer service  and  the  financial  help  of  the 
Brothers  and  the  Daughters  of  Elkdom,  a 
new  building  was  built  at  that  location. 

Elected  State  President  in  1960  of  the 
Florida  State  Association.  Perry  made  a  bid 
for  the  Grand  Lodge  to  convene  in  Florida, 
and  won.  He  worked  during  this  time  of  seg- 
regation to  have  his  Grand  Lodge  headquar- 
ters at  Biscayne  Bay  Auditorium  and  won, 
despite  the  Jim  Crow  rules  of  segregation. 

Giving  almost  50  years  to  the  benefit  and 
upUftment  of  Elkdom.  Perry  earned  the 
title.  State  President  Emeritus,  which  signi- 
fies his  services  to  the  organization  for 
which  he  was  honored. 

"I  have  given  service  all  my  life  to  God, 
family,  business  and  the  fraternal  orders  of 
Elks  and  Mason."  said  Perry.  "I  have  met 
with  ot>stacles  and  have  not  had  an  easy 
life,  but  I  kept  on  going  and  did  it  my  way." 

Perry's  secretary.  Elolse  Johnson  gave 
him  a  money-covered  football  in  honor  of 
the  Superbowl  and  then  proceeded  to  call 
her  boss  a  slave  driver. 

"He's  the  kind  of  man  that  does  the  Job 
himself,"  said  Johnson.  "If  he  found  out 
you  weren't  doing  the  Job  his  way,  he  would 
do  it  himself." 

Father  Kenneth  Major  was  on  hand  to 
roast  Perry,  saying  that  when  Black  people 
have  no  place  to  go  to  celebrate  their  won- 
ders. Perry  found  a  place  for  them. 

"Now  you  can  go  to  Miami  Beach  if  you 
have  the  money  to  spend,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  as  having  your  own  place  to  go."  said 
Major.  "He  is  an  organizer  and  he  believed 
in  Blacks  having  a  place  of  their  own." 

The  mood  of  the  roast  was  set  from  the 
beginning  when  the  audience  shouted  out 
that  Perry's  middle  initial  "O".  means  "old" 
Perry  replied,  the  "O"  stands  for  "Oh  Lord, 
Oh  Lord,  help  me"  said  Perry.  "I  knew  if  I 
were  to  succeed  I  would  need  His  help.  If  I 
have  touched  someone  along  this  road  I 
know  my  life  would  not  have  been  in 
vain."* 


HUNGER— A  CONTINUINO 
PROBLEM 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IM  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
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an  outstanding  series  of  recent  articles 
on  hunger  in  America  published  by 
the  Chicago  Tribime.  These  articles 
provide  an  in-depth  review  of  the  com- 
plex hunger  problem— its  extent,  its 
causes,  the  role  of  Federal  programs, 
and  the  role  of  the  private  sector. 

These  articles  make  clear  that  a  seri- 
ous hunger  problem  remains  in  this 
country,  despite  recent  improvements 
in  the  economy.  Recent  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
many  others,  confirm  that  the  need 
for  emergency  food  assistance  remains 
high,  and  is  still  growing,  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

As  we  begin  another  year  of  debate 
on  the  budget,  particularly  in  this  year 
of  the  freeze,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  keep  the  needs  of  the  most 
vulnerable  Americans  in  mind.  For 
many,  a  freeze  in  benefits  would  put 
them  further  behind  in  their  losing 
battle  against  hunger. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  12.  1984] 

MoKX  AKD  Mom  Gotitc  Huhgiit  nt  Land  or 

Pldttt 

(By  Barbara  Mahany) 

In  the  shadows  of  its  skyscrapers,  facto- 
ries and  suburtMui  housing  tracts.  America,  a 
nation  of  plenty,  is  also  a  nation  of  want. 
On  the  edges  of  its  fruited  plains,  behind  its 
well-stocked  supermarkets,  America  remains 
a  land  where  millions  cannot  always  find 
enough  to  eat. 

Hunger  in  America:  It  is  not  a  new  condi- 
tion, but  in  1984  it  Is  a  paradox.  American 
soils  yield  enough  crops  each  year  to  feed 
the  nation  twice  over,  yet  one  in  five  of  its 
people,  more  than  47  million,  live  near  or 
l)elow  the  poverty  level  and  hunger  or  the 
threat  of  malnutrition. 

And,  after  a  decade  that  almost  brought 
an  end  to  hunger,  the  problem  has  grown 
worse  despite  the  strongest  economic  recov- 
ery since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

'To  be  sure,  hunger  in  America  Is  not  made 
obvious  by  scenes  of  starving  children  lying 
on  the  sidewalks,  crying  out  for  food  as  they 
do  in  the  streets  of  the  Third  World. 

Instead,  it  is  a  silent  gallery  of  portraits 
reflecting  the  alow,  subtle  damage  that  un- 
dernutrition inflicts  on  those  who  can't 
afford  to  buy  enough  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Its  faces  include  the  7S-year-old  Massa- 
chusetts widow  who,  according  to  a  Harvard 
University  study,  subsisted  on  no  more  than 
a  bowl  of  Rice  Krispies  each  day  for  six 
months.  Or  the  pregnant  mother  in  Green- 
wood. Miss.,  who  researchers  found  had  had 
no  milk  to  drink  in  six  days,  whose  four  chil- 
dren cried  for  food  and  whose  cupboards 
were  bare. 

Also  Included  are  the  17,500  Massachu- 
setts schoolchildren  whose  growth  has  been 
stunted  by  malnutrition,  according  to  the 
state's  Health  E>epartment.  And  the  1  In  38 
West  Side  Chicago  babies  who  die  by  age  1. 
often  because  their  mothers  nursed  them 
with  Kool-Ald  or  watered-down  milk.  That 
la  almost  three  times  the  national  Infant 
mortality  rate. 

"We're  not  seeing  starvation  in  America  in 
a  sense  that  one  sees  It  in  a  country  where 
there  Is  an  acute  loss  of  food  or  a  chronic 
undersupply."  said  Harvard  University's 
Larry  Brown,  who  headed  a  team  of  health 
professionals  that  spent  15  months  docu- 
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mentlng  hunger  problems  in  New  England. 
He  is  now  leading  a  team  of  22  physicians, 
sponsored  by  the  Field  Foundation,  in  the 
first  on-site  nationwide  hunger  survey  since 
1977. 

The  absence  of  visible  signs  of  hunger 
"takes  the  dramatic  edge  off."  he  continued, 
"but  from  a  medical  standpoint,  if  we  had 
any  (health)  problem  approaching  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  are  hungry,  we'd  think 
we  had  a  severe  epidemic.  It  is.  In  fact:  a 
crisis." 

Two  decades  ago  that  was  supposed  to 
change.  In  1964,  when  America  was  still 
basking  in  the  radiant  idealism  of  the  Ken- 
nedy era  and  looking  for  causes  to  consider. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  declared  war  on 
poverty.  It  was  hoped  that  by  creating  the 
Great  Society,  the  kind  of  poverty  and 
hunger  that  haunted  America  during  the 
dust  bowl  days  of  the  1930s  and  continued 
to  exist  in  rural  areas  and  urban  ghettos  in 
the  1960s  would  t>e  wiped  out. 

An  arsenal  of  federal  food-assistance  pro- 
grams was  created  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  As 
the  programs  expanded,  so  did  the  spend- 
ing—in  real  terms  a  sixfold  increase,  from  $1 
billion  In  1969  to  $19.2  billion  today. 

By  the  late  1970s,  hunger  was  retreating, 
according  to  most  of  those  who  studied  the 
problem.  But  the  tide  was  reversed  during 
the  recent  recession,  and  hunger  persists 
across  America,  even  with  the  recovery,  say 
experts  such  as  nutritionist  Jean  Mayer, 
president  of  Tufts  University  In  Boston. 

Hunger's  renewed  presence  spurred  a 
storm  of  controversy  last  winter  after 
former  presidential  adviser  Edwin  Meese 
dismissed  its  existence  as  "a  lot  of  anecdotal 
stuff."  President  Reagan's  Task  Force  on 
Pood  Assistance  conceded  that  "hunger 
does  persist"  in  America  but  maintained 
that  "allegations  of  rampant  hunger  simply 
cannot  be  documented."  Meanwhile,  bread 
lines  at  churches,  missions  and  emergency 
shelters  continued  to  grow. 

Experts  say  the  re-emergence  of  hunger 
was  ushered  In  by  the  length  and  serverity 
of  the  recent  recession  and  aggravated  by 
the  Reagan  administration's  1981  budget 
cuts  in  social  welfare.  The  recession  drafted 
unprecedented  numbers  into  the  ranks  of 
the  needy:  the  budget  cuts  dropped  the 
safety  nets  out  from  under  many  of  them. 

In  the  last  three  years,  4.6  million,  or  one 
in  eight  previously  participating  Americans, 
have  been  cut  from  Federal  food-assistance 
programs  in  Reagan's  efforts  to  curb  the 
federal  deficit. 

By  1985,  the  cuts  will  total  S12.3  bUlion  in 
real  terms,  according  to  the  bipartisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  That  figure,  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation,  takes  into  account  what 
the  level  of  funding  each  year  would  have 
been  had  the  1981  cuts  not  been  enacted. 

Defending  those  cuts.  Reagan  administra- 
tion officials  say  they  have  only  stripped 
waste  from  the  programs  and  ensured  that 
the  truly  eligible  are  not  shortchanged. 
They  also  say  they  are  spending  more  than 
ever  on  food  programs,  a  fact  that  falls  to 
account  for  Inflation  and  the  increased 
number  of  needy  during  recent  periods  of 
high  unemployment. 

Though  critics  dispute  the  government's 
claims,  they  agree  that  to  single  out  the 
Reagan  administration  for  blame  is  to  miss 
the  point. 

Rather,  a  whole  decade  of  policy  changes 
adopted  under  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  was  abetted  by  a  tide  of 
conservatism  that  swept  the  nation,  accom- 
panied by  economic  hardship. 


"The  economic  stress  the  nation  Is  going 
through,  be  it  from  inflation  or  unemploy- 
ment or  the  national  debt,  has  struck  people 
in  such  a  way  that  their  better  natures  are 
not  being  tapped  now,"  said  Amy  Fine,  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  North  Carolina's 
Child  Health  Outcomes  Project,  a  group 
monitoring  key  Indicators  of  children's 
health. 

"1  don't  see  much  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions of  hunger  now  and  in  the  '60s,"  said 
Bard  Schollenberger.  policy  analyst  on  do- 
mestic hungry  for  Bread  for  the  World,  a 
nonprofit  food-policy  research  group.  "TTie 
only  difference  is  that  there's  not  a  strong 
commitmetit  on  the  part  of  policymakers  to 
do  much  about  it,"  he  continued.  "The 
major  thing  lacking  is  a  political  will." 

That  middle-class  America  was  growing  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  share  its  dwindling 
wealth  with  those  less  prosperous  was  re- 
flected by  the  30  percent  decline  from  1970 
to  1980  in  t>enefits  from  the  basic  welfare 
grant  program.  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDCl.  The  figure  rep- 
resents decisions  at>out  benefit  levels  and 
eligibility  made  repeatedly  by  most  of  the 
50  states  during  that  decade. 

By  the  1980  presidential  election,  Amer- 
ica—out of  work,  running  out  of  hope— was 
ready  for  a  candidate  who  promised  to  put 
the  people  back  to  work,  the  economy  back 
on  its  feet. 

To  do  that,  Reagan  cut  taxes  with  the 
1981  Tax  Act,  arguing  that  people  with 
more  money  to  spend  would  buy  more  and 
provide  more  jobs.  Need  would  be  relieved 
with  such  "trickle-down"  economics,  he 
said,  not  government  spending. 

The  1981  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  another  of  Reagan's  keys  to  put- 
ting the  nation  on  the  course  to  recovery, 
instituted  the  sharp)est  cutbacks  in  federal 
nutrition  programs  since  their  inception. 

More  specifically,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's 1981  budget  cuts  have  meant  that: 

900.000  people  have  lost  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  and.  by  1985,  the  program  cu- 
mulatively will  have  been  slashed  in  real 
terms  by  $7  billion,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

A  recent  nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
the  nonprofit  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  house- 
holds receiving  food  stamps  deplete  their 
monthly  allotment  by  the  second  or  third 
week  of  the  month. 

3.2  million  children,  40  percent  of  them 
from  low-income  families,  no  longer  get 
school  lunch,  and  475.000  children  no  longer 
get  school  breakfast.  In  1981,  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Programs  budget  was  cut  by  a  third, 
or  $1  billion,  the  budget  office  reports.  By 
1985.  the  cumulative  cuts  will  be  $5.2  billion, 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

493,000  families  have  been  dropped  from 
AFDC  rolls  because  of  tightened  eligibility, 
according  to  Congress'  General  Accounting 
Office.  In  26  states,  families  with  Incomes  at 
50  percent  of  the  poverty  level  are  Ineligi- 
ble. In  1981,  federal  AFE>C  spending  was 
slashed  $1  billion,  combined  with  the  result- 
ing loss  in  state  matching  funds  of  another 
$1  billion,  the  budget  office  reports.  By 
1985.  the  cumulative  federal  cuts  will  be 
$2.4  billion  after  adjustment  for  inflation. 

Women,  infants  and  children,  considered 
high-risk  for  nutritional  deficiencies,  have 
fared  well  since  1981:  Spending  for  the  fed- 
eral supplemental  feeding  program  for  that 
group  has  almost  doubled  to  $1.4  billion,  but 
only  because  Congress  repeatedly  rejected 
the  administration's  efforts  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram each  year  by  more  than  a  third,  or  1.5 
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million  recipients.  Not  an  ertitlement  pro- 
gram, the  Women,  Infants,  Children  fund 
serves  only  3  million  of  the  8.9  million  eligi- 
ble recipients.  Nationwide.  300  counties,  or 
one  in  10,  still  have  no  such  program  be- 
cause of  its  limited  spending  level. 

Those  changes  alone  do  not  account  for 
hunger's  resurgence,  critics  acknowledge. 
Rather,  the  problem  has  been  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  cuts  came  at  a  time 
when  the  nation's  poor  were  in  need  of 
more,  not  less,  government  support. 

"The  re-emergence  of  hunger  is  clearly 
tied  to  the  whole  picture  of  federal  aid," 
said  public  health  analyst  Fine.  "The  food 
programs  are  there  to  help  those  in  need, 
and  if  you  have  increased  need,  even  if  you 
have  maintained  the  food  programs,  you're 
going  to  have  a  bigger  problem. 

"The  need  under  the  current  administra- 
tion has  been  exacerbated  by  cuts  across  the 
board,"  Fine  said.  "They  did  not  take  into 
account  that  unemployment  would  Increase 
the  need  for  assistance.  The  administration 
is  saying  funding  rose  or  stayed  the  same. 
That's  true,  but  that's  skirting  the  Issue." 

The  Reagan  administration  argues  that 
though  unemployment  peaked  at  10.8  per- 
cent in  December.  1982,  there  are  now  5.4 
million  more  Americans  at  work  than  when 
Reagan  took  office.  But  labor  statistics  also 
show  that  there  are  469.000  more  people  out 
of  work  now  than  in  January.  1981.  Both 
figures  are  seasonally  adjusted,  meaning 
they  account  for  summer  work  force  expan- 
sions. The  current  jobless  rate,  at  7.5  per- 
cent, is  the  same  as  when  Reagan  took 
office. 

The  administration's  claim,  made  by 
Meese  last  December,  that  food-program 
spending  was  at  an  all-time  high  was  later 
undercut  by  the  Agriculture  Department, 
which  showed  that  food  prices  rose  15  T>er- 
cent  from  1980  to  1983  and  that  each  1  per- 
cent rise  in  unemployment  adds  about  $600 
million  a  year  to  food  stamp  costs. 

Through  it  all,  more  and  more  Americans 
found  themselves  scraping  to  get  by:  A  laid- 
off  steelworker's  wife  serves  no  more  than 
canned  com  to  her  four  teenage  sons:  a  wel- 
fare mother  fries  leftover  chicken  t>ones  for 
her  husband  and  five  children:  an  out-of- 
work  business  executive  knocks  on  a  North 
Shore  church's  door,  begging  for  a  bag  of 
day-old  bread,  bruised  apples  and  a  few  cans 
of  stew. 

New  poor,  old  poor,  homeless— their  un- 
employment benefits  exhausted,  their  dis- 
ability claims  denied,  their  welfare  benefits 
reduced  or  terminated,  their  income  taxes 
increased— all  stand  in  the  food  lines,  ma- 
rooned by  an  economy  that  bottomed  out 
around  them.  This  summer  some  of  those 
lines  have  shrunk,  but  those  still  there  say 
they're  growing  more  desperate. 

In  April,  the  budget  office  issued  a  report 
showing  that  the  Reagan  administration's 
combined  budget  cuts  and  tax  changes 
caused  an  average  loss  of  $1,100  for  house- 
holds with  $10,000  annual  incomes,  while 
the  same  1981  initiatives  meant  an  average 
gain  of  $24,000  for  households  with  $80,000- 
plus  annual  Incomes. 

In  June,  the  number  of  unemployed 
Americans  receiving  l)eneflts.  29  percent  of 
the  8.1  million  Jobless,  hit  an  all-time  low. 
That  compared  with  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  unemployed  who  received  benefits 
during  the  corresponding  month  after  the 
1975  recession,  said  Robert  Greenstein.  di- 
rector of  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities,  a  Washington.  D.C.,  nonprofit  re- 
search and  analysis  organization. 

No  doubt  hunger's  caseload  is  vast,  but 
pinning  a  number  to  it  is  an  elusive  task. 
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When  experts  estimate  that  47.1  million,  or 
one  in  five,  Americans  live  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level  of  $10,178  annual  income  for  a 
family  of  four  in  1983,  that  is  at  best  a 
rough  calculation. 

Not  all  of  those  poor  Americans,  17  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  children  and  5.9  million  65 
and  over,  are  hungry  every  day.  but  many 
are  exposed  to  chronic  undernutrition  be- 
cause too  often  they  cannot  afford  adequate 
food. 

Perhaps  the  best  documentation  that 
hunger  is  on  the  rise  is  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  malnutrition-related  health  prob- 
lems reported  by  hospitals  across  the  coun- 
try In  the  last  three  years. 

Despite  critics'  claims,  this  national 
malady  has  not  escaped  Reagan's  attention. 
Indeed,  last  September  he  remarked:  "If 
even  one  American  child  is  forced  to  go  to 
bed  hungry  at  night,  or  if  one  senior  citizen 
is  denied  the  dignity  of  proper  nutrition, 
that  is  a  national  tragedy." 

But  a  f  jw  months  later.  Meese,  one  of 
Reagan's  closest  aides,  created  a  furor  when 
he  said:  "...  We've  had  considerable  infor- 
mation that  people  go  to  soup  kitchens  be- 
cause the  food  is  free  and  that  that's  easier 
than  paying  for  it." 

Defending  the  administration.  John  Bode, 
deputy  assistant  agriculture  secretary  of 
food  and  consumer  services,  said  his  depart- 
ment's cuts  fit  into  the  overriding  Reagan 
agenda  of  curbing  the  federal  deficit  by 
trimming  program  misspending. 

Critics  of  the  food  stamp  program  have 
long  said  fraud  riddled  the  system,  and  tales 
of  black -market  counterfeiting  and  traffick- 
ing are  rampant.  In  fact,  such  incidents  are 
exaggerated:  90  percent  of  the  misspending 
occurs  at  the  "front  end  of  the  system  be- 
tween caseworkers  and  applicants,"  said  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Robb  Austin. 
"The  majority  of  that  is  not  out-and-out 
fraud  but  rather  errors  in  issuance  levels  be- 
cause of  inaccurate  reporting  about  income 
and  household  composition." 

To  counter  such  misspending,  the  Reagan 
administration  launched  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  problem  by  instituting  a  series  of 
safety  checks  and  increasing  state  account- 
ability for  program  administration. 

From  1981  through  1983.  the  food  stamp 
program's  error  rate  declined  14  percent,  for 
an  annual  savings  of  $900  million,  according 
to  Agriculture  Department  reports.  Though 
$1  in  $10  is  still  misspent,  the  current 
margin  of  error  of  8.5  percent  is  the  lowest 
ever. 

Further,  Bode  noted  that  food  stamps 
were  never  intended  to  provide  every  meal 
for  the  needy.  Rather,  he  said,  the  program 
was  conceived  as  a  means  to  provide  a  food 
supplement  for  low-income  families  to 
ensure  at  least  minimum  nutrition. 

"Judgments  about  changes  made  in  the 
nutrition-assistance  programs  shouldn't  be 
made  in  terms  of  how  much  money  is 
thrown  in  their  direction."  Bode  said,  "but 
rather  in  terms  of  how  well  that  money  is 
targeted." 

He  {Jointed  out  that  the  $19.2  biUion  cur- 
rently spent  on  federal  food-assistance  pro- 
grams still  provides  21.4  million  people  with 
food  stamps:  12  million  schoolchildren  with 
lunches:  3  million  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren with  supplemental  feedings:  and  2.1 
million  low  income  elderly  with  dally  meals. 

That  may  be,  but  critics  argue  that  while 
targeting  is  important,  the  total  level  of 
spending  still  must  be  tncretsed  to  solve  the 
hunger  problem.  Study  after  study  points  to 
the  programs'  success  in  improving  the  nu- 
tritional status  of  low-income  recipients. 
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Dr.  Frederick  L.  Trowbridge,  renowned 
nutritionist  with  the  federal  Centers  for 
E>isease  Control  in  Atlanta,  compiled  data 
from  270.000  low-income  children  between 
1976  and  1982  and  found  that  the  nutrition- 
al status  of  those  enrolled  in  government 
food  programs  was  improved  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1900s. 

"Once  we  commit  ourselves  to  licking 
hunger,  it's  a  relatively  easy  task,"  said 
Schollenberger.  of  Bread  for  the  World.  "In 
the  short  term,  we  need  to  expand  those 
food  programs  already  in  place.  The  food 
stamp  program  is  the  nation's  No.  1  weapon 
against  hunger.  We  need  to  allow  it  to  work. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  one  way  to 
attack  hunger  is  to  reform  the  nation's  farm 
programs,  which  are  blamed  for  creating  ar- 
tificially high  prices  for  milk  and  other  com- 
modities, or  to  distribute  to  the  hungry  the 
millions  of  pounds  of  surplus  food  stored  by 
the  federal  government.  Some  blame  the 
giant  food- processing  companies  and  their 
multimillion  dollar  advertising  budgets  for 
encouraging  many  poor  people  to  spend 
their  meager  food  dollars  on  more  conven- 
ient but  less  nutritious  foods. 

But  assessing  the  blame  is  not  that  easy. 
Farm  surpluses  also  help  keep  prices  low. 
and  past  efforts  to  hand  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  the  poor  have  run  into  serious  distri- 
bution proUems.  The  efficiency  of  the  food- 
proceasing  system  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons Americans  spend  less  of  their  incomes 
on  food  than  do  people  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. 

Hie  consensus  for  a  long-term  solution  to 
hunger  centers  on  Jobs— the  creation  of 
Jobs.  Job  training  and  matching  Job  skills. 
Experts  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  agree: 
Put  people  to  work  and  they'll  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  food  they  need. 

"That  alone  will  never  do."  counters 
policy  analyst  Greenstein.  "We  forget  that 
the  bulk  of  the  poor  are  out  of  the  labor 
force:  there  is  always  a  need  for  a  basic 
safety  net  system.  It's  not  a  terribly  arcane 
question  as  to  what  to  do  to  alleviate 
hunger,  it's  really  a  political  question." 

The  idea  of  a  national  policy  that  creates 
Jobs  for  those  who  are  able  and  provides  a 
guaranteed  income  for  those  who  are  not 
has  long  been  controversial.  "This  is  one 
area  where  there's  definitely  a  clear  ideolog- 
ical division  in  policy."  Greenstein  said. 

Last  January.  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  Walter  Mondale  revealed  a  plan 
to  cut  the  deficit  in  half  that  Included  $10 
billion  in  restorations  in  low-income  pro- 
grama,  with  food  and  hunger  programs  spe- 
cifically marked  for  increases.  Although  at 
San  Francisco's  recent  convention  he  vowed 
to  cut  the  deficit  by  two-thirds  and  acknowl- 
edged that  more  taxes  are  needed,  insiders 
speculate  that  those  restorations— though 
smaller— will  still  appear  on  Mondale 's 
agenda. 

In  May.  David  Stockman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  spoke 
before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
said  that  1985  was  the  administration's  year 
to  go  after  major  additional  budget  cuts  to 
cut  the  national  debt.  "There  is  little  ques- 
tion around  town,"  Greenstein  said,  "that 
deep  cuts  in  the  low-income  programs  are 
being  drawn  up." 

Hunger  did  not  come  to  America  over- 
night and  it  will  not  go  away  quicitly  or  qui- 
etly. Its  history  here  is  long  and  complex. 
Its  solution,  "a  redirection  of  the  items  on 
the  national  policy  agenda."  Greenstein 
said,  is  not  so  easy. 

"We  need  a  president,  a  Congress  and  an 
American  people  committed  to  voting 
hunger  out  of  the  country."  he  said. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  35,  1984] 

Needy  Fall  TmonGR  TATTBitBO  "Satbtt 

Net" 

(By  Christopher  Drew) 

In  many  ways,  Katherlne,  a  28-year-old 
black  woman  living  on  the  city's  South  Side, 
is  a  typical  welfare  mother.  She  grew  up  in 
a  public  housing  project  and  now  depends 
solely  on  public  aid  to  support  herself  and 
her  8- year-old  daughter. 

Never  married,  she  tried  to  break  out  of 
this  cycle  of  dependency  by  working  when 
she  was  in  her  early  20s.  But  she  gave  up 
hope  for  employment  after  her  other  child, 
a  baby  boy,  crawled  into  a  refrigerator  and 
suffocated  while  in  the  care  of  a  sitter. 

These  days.  Katherlne  isn't  as  worried 
about  her  daughter's  safety  as  she  Is  about 
putting  enough  bread  on  the  table  to  feed 
her. 

While  the  general  coat  of  llvlnc  has 
Jumped  25  percent  in  the  last  four  years, 
Katherlne's  food  stamp  and  welfare  benefits 
have  risen  only  half  as  much,  from  1338  a 
month  to  8378.  As  a  result,  she  said,  even 
sticking  to  a  limited  diet  such  as  hot  cereal 
for  breakfast  and  turkey  wings  and  potatoes 
for  dinner  isn't  enough  to  keep  her  cup- 
boards from  running  bare. 

"At  the  end  of  the  month  I  usually  start 
running  short  of  food«  and  I  have  to  borrow 
to  get  things,"  she  said.  "I  may  borrow  from 
a  girlfriend  who  gets  her  stamps  at  a  differ- 
ent time  or  go  to  my  mother's,  or  the  lady 
next  door  will  give  me  hamburger  patties." 

Katherlne's  problems  illustrate  how  sharp 
cuts  in  the  nation's  aid  programs  have 
forced  many  of  the  poor  to  scrounge  more 
than  ever  for  a  square  meal.  Few  are  starv- 
ing, but  many  clearly  are  seeing  less  balance 
in  their  diets,  and  medical  researchers  say 
this  is  contributing  to  an  alarming  increase 
in  malnutrition-related  diseases  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  basic  aid  programs  were  created  in 
the  1960s  by  a  nation  eager  to  root  out  the 
kind  of  Third  World  squalor  then  evident  in 
Appaiachla.  the  rural  South  and  some 
urban  ghettos. 

By  most  accounts,  the  programs  quickly 
eradicated  the  worst  conditions  and.  by  the 
mid-1970s,  they  were  even  making  progreas 
toward  lifting  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
poor  Americans.  But  then  Inflation  started 
eroding  the  public's  generosity,  and  the 
Carter  administration  and  a  number  of 
states  began  looking  for  ways  to  tighten 
program  budgets. 

Critics  say.  however,  that  the  "safety  net " 
that  had  started  to  be  woven  under  the  poor 
didn't  start  unraveling  until  the  early  19808, 
when  the  recession  threw  many  people  out 
of  work  and  the  deficit-conscious  Reagan 
administration  decided  to  target  social  pro- 
grams for  its  biggest  cutbacks. 

The  recession  barred  critical  flawa  in  the 
fabric  of  the  aid  programs.  Many  of  the 
"new  poor"— the  lald-off  autoworkers,  the 
unemployed  steelworkers— had  expensive 
assets  such  as  houses  and  cars  and  couldn't 
qualify  for  food  stamps.  Their  only  recourse 
was  to  sctirry  for  the  food  pantries  run  by 
charitable  organizations. 

The  budget  cuts  Instead  hit  welfare  moth- 
ers and  disabled  and  elderly  people,  but  the 
result  was  the  same:  Even  though  many  of 
these  people  had  come  to  depend  on  the 
government  to  take  care  of  them,  they  were 
forced  for  at  least  a  few  days  each  month, 
to  Join  the  swell  outside  the  food  banks. 

And  while  the  economic  recovery  has  put 
some  of  the  new  poor  back  to  work,  the  tra- 
ditional poor  find  themselves  falling  further 
and  fui°ther  behind. 
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"I  know  of  no  one  who  can  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  clothing  on  a  wel- 
fare budget  today."  said  Sister  Hannah 
Marie  O'Brien,  a  nun  who  runs  a  food  bank 
in  one  of  the  poorest  sections  of  New  Orle- 
ans. "There's  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very 
bad  time  for  all  the  people  who  are  depend- 
ent on  the  government." 

In  proposing  the  cuts.  White  House  offi- 
cials said  the  welfare  programs  had  gotten 
fat,  and  they  argued  that  they  could  achieve 
substantial  savings  and  provide  more  bene- 
fits to  the  most  needy  by  clamping  down  on 
waste  and  fraud  and  by  kicking  the  less 
needy  off  the  rolls. 

Critics  say  the  cuts  they  pushed  through 
Congress  went  far  beyond  that,  and  numer- 
ous government  and  private  studies  support 
their  contention. 

In  the  food  stamp  program,  the  basic  line 
of  defense  against  hunger,  the  nonpartisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  the  total  reductions  will  reach  $7  bil- 
lion in  real  terms  by  1985.  and  even  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance 
concluded  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  sav- 
ings will  result  from  cutting  waste  or  drop- 
ping 900.000  of  the  less  needy  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Instead,  the  task  force  said,  most  of  the 
savings  will  come  from  reducing  or  delaying 
benefit  increases  to  the  21  million  remain- 
ing recipients,  most  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line,  currently  defined  as  810,200 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Studies  also  show  that  the  damage  from 
the  cuts  in  food  stamps  has  been  compound- 
ed for  many  impoverished  families  by  an  ad- 
ditional S5.3  billion  in  cuts  in  several  supple- 
mental programs. 

While  their  food  stamps  are  running  out 
faster,  many  families  have  found  that  their 
checks  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  [AFDCl  program  aren't 
stretching  as  far,  their  Medicaid  cards 
aren't  covering  as  many  services,  their  chil- 
dren aren't  getting  as  many  free  meals  at 
school  and  their  public-housii>g  rents  are 
going  up. 

Their  distress  over  this  and  what  they  see 
as  penny  ante  changes  in  program  rules  has 
heightened  tension  and  even  led  to  violence 
at  many  welfare  offices,  administrators  say. 

Perhaps  more  disturbing— and  surprising, 
given  the  President's  desire  to  get  people  off 
the  dole— is  how  the  cutbacks  have  reduced 
incentives  to  work  and  shoved  some  of  the 
working  poor  further  into  poverty. 

In  a  five-city  survey,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  [OAO],  an  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  found  that  many  of  the  working 
poor  who  were  dropped  from  the  welfare 
rolls  couldn't  boost  their  earnings  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  benefits.  A  significant 
number  were  left  without  medical  coverage, 
and  they  frequently  had  to  turn  to  relatives 
for  money  and  charities  for  food,  the  study 
said. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  these 
people  decided  to  keep  working  rather  than 
go  back  on  welfare,  the  GAO  said.  But  other 
analysts,  including  economist  Arthur  B. 
Laffer.  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's theory  of  supply-side  economics,  say 
the  fear  of  losing  medical  coverage  or  suf- 
fering an  overall  income  decline  seems  to  be 
keeping  others  stUl  on  welfare  from  taking 
Jobs. 

Critics,  of  course,  contend  that  the  poor 
are  being  shortchanged  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  build-up. 

Administration  officials  counter  that  the 
willingness  of  private  charities  and  relatives 
to  step  in  and  help  the  disadvantaged  over 


the  roughest  spots  proves  one  of  their  basic 
argimients— that  the  government  doesn't 
have  to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility  for 
feeding  the  poor. 

The  officials  point  out  that  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  spend  a  substantial 
amount  on  food  programs— about  $20  billion 
a  year— and  assist  1  in  10  Americans.  They 
also  maintain  that  some  of  the  problems 
stem  from  factors  beyond  the  government's 
control,  such  as  poor  household  budgeting. 

"So  when  we  have  these  discussions  about 
'Do  we  have  hunger  in  America?'  I  think  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves.  If  we  do.  is  it  a  ques- 
tion that  money  is  going  to  solve?"  said 
Mary  C.  Jarratt,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment undersecretary  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tering food  and  nutrition  programs. 

Many  of  the  poor  "are  needy  one  month, 
but  not  necessarily  the  next,"  she  said.  "It's 
a  changing  base.  But  I  don't  feel  that  the 
resources  are  not  there,  because  if  people 
want  them,  they  can  get  them." 

Jarratt  said  the  department  has  cut  waste 
in  the  food  stamp  program  to  the  lowest 
level  ever,  saving  $900  million  a  year,  and 
has  succeeded  In  targeting  more  of  the  ben- 
efit payments  to  the  poorest  recipients. 

But  she  expressed  concern  about  the 
effect  of  the  cutbacks  on  the  working  poor 
and  said  she  has  assigned  an  aide  to  check 
into  the  cause  of  increases  In  malnutrition- 
related  diseases. 

Still,  even  some  fairly  conservative  Repub- 
licans are  concerned  that  the  food  programs 
have  been  slashed  too  deeply,  and  congress- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  say  Reagan 
will  face  tough  sledding  if  the  tries  to  parlay 
his  landslide  reelection  into  further  benefit 
cuts.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  in  Congress  that  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  address  the  underlying  problems, 
such  as  Joblessness,  that  lead  to  hunger. 

We  are  not  attacking  the  root  causes, 
and  this  bothers  me  more  than  anything," 
said  Rep.  Bill  Emerson  of  Missouri,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  a  House  subcommit- 
tee that  oversees  nutrition  programs. 

Tlie  Tribune,  in  Interviews  with  social 
workers  and  welfare  recipients,  found  clear 
evidence  of  the  greater  suffering  because  of 
the  food-assistance  cutbaclts  and  of  a  need 
for  more  training  and  counseling  to  help 
people  get  out  of  the  welfare  rut.  But  it  was 
also  clear  that  private  sources  are  easing 
some  of  the  worst  problems— though  many 
charities  insist  they  can't  get  enough  food 
to  meet  the  demand— and  that  the  poor 
don't  always  make  the  wisest  budget 
choices. 

In  places  such  as  Chicago  and  New  Orle- 
ans, a  typical  Southern  city  with  a  large 
poor  population,  most  of  the  welfare  recipi- 
ents interviewed  reported  running  low  on 
food  much  more  often  than  they  used  to. 
And  their  descriptions  of  their  diets— long 
on  starches  and  fatty  cuts  of  meat  and  short 
on  fruits  and  vegetables— would  have  made 
any  nutritionist  cringe. 

"Everything's  gone  up  so  much,  and  we 
have  not  got  much  of  an  increase"  in  bene- 
fits. Donna  London  said  as  she  stood  in  line 
at  Hope  House,  a  Catholic  charity  in  New 
Orleans,  late  last  month  for  a  bag  of  canned 
and  dried  goods  for  herself  and  her  11 -year- 
old  son.  "So  my  food  runs  out  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  I  got  to  come  here  to 
survive." 

"I  eat  neckbones  and  pig  tails  and,  once  a 
week,  a  cheap  cut  of  chicken  or  turkey  legs 
with  macaroni  or  potatoes,"  said  Thelma 
Boyd,  67,  who  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
and  lives  alone  in  New  Orleans  in  a  tin- 
roofed  shack  decorated  with  religious  pic- 
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tures  and  drawings  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  "The  doctor 
said  I'm  supposed  to  drink  fruit  Juice,  but  I 
can't  afford  it,  so  I  drink  Kool-Aid  Instead." 

Doctors  in  both  cities  have  linked  such  di- 
etary deficiencies  to  Increased  health  prob- 
lems, such  as  last  year's  24  percent  increase 
in  pediatric  admissions  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital for  stunted  growth,  dehydration  and 
weight  loss.  Social  workers  say  the  greater 
difficulty  in  providing  for  their  families  has 
been  a  severe  blow  to  the  self-esteem  of 
many  poor  people. 

"Most  of  them  are  angry  when  they  come 
into  the  pantry:  they're  angry  at  themselves 
that  they  have  to  ask  for  food,"  said  J.  Pat 
Morris,  director  of  a  food  bank  at  South 
Deering  United  Methodist  Church  on  Chi- 
cago's Far  South  Side. 

More  often  than  not.  this  hostility  bolls 
over  at  fie  welfare  offices. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  against  fraud  and 
waste,  the  Reagan  administration  got  Con- 
gress to  require  welfare  recipients  to  file 
more  frequent  Income  reports— monthly 
rather  than  annually  in  some  cases.  But  in 
many  cities,  caseworkers  haven't  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  reports,  and 
each  month  many  food  stamp  clients  are  cut 
off  because  of  clerical  problema.  according 
to  the  state  officials  who  administer  the 
program  for  the  federal  government. 

This  requires  a  trip  to  the  welfare  office 
to  re-enroll,  which  adds  to  the  burden  on 
the  welfare  workers  and  causes  tempers  to 
flare  on  both  sides.  As  a  result,  some  welfare 
offices  have  come  to  resemble  armed  ramps 

On  one  recent  morning,  guards  In  olive 
uniforms  patrolled  the  drab  lobby  of  the 
office  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  dosens  of  cli- 
ents clustered  there  needed  to  get  passes  to 
take  an  elevator  to  a  higher  floor.  Samaria 
Harris,  a  thin,  pert  mother  of  two,  was  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  plastic  chairs,  coughing 
and  wheezing  from  what  she  described  as  a 
case  of  Jangled  nerves. 

"I  had  an  appointment  for  9:30,  and  it's 
10:45,  and  I'm  still  here,  she  complained. 
She  flnaUy  got  caUed  about  11:15,  but  after 
she  finished  her  appointment  she  was 
fuming  even  more. 

Though  Harris  was  down  to  Just  a  few 
bags  of  beans  and  rice  in  her  kitchen,  the 
caseworker  had  threatened  to  suspend  her 
benefiU  because  she  didn't  have  doctunenta- 
tion  that  $300  she  got  from  a  friend  was  a 
loan  and  not  a  gift.  "They  talk  to  you  so 
rough  and  nasty."  she  said. 

Still,  the  motivation  behind  this  kind  of 
scrutiny  was  apparent  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
Harris'  neigbbora.  who  couldn't  pay  her 
water  bill  and  had  to  borrow  food  for  her 
four  children.  As  she  talked  about  her  prob- 
lems on  the  crumbling  front  porch  of  her 
rented  house— a  hole  in  the  front  of  her 
dress  pinned  shut— a  4-foot-wlde  console 
color  television  blared  out  soap  operas  in 
the  living  room. 

Food  bank  officials  confirm  that  they 
have  been  reaching  many  of  the  people  In 
need  especially  since  Congress  authorised 
the  Agriculture  Department  three  years  ago 
to  temporarily  distribute  surplus  milk  and 
cheese  to  the  pantries.  But  they  said  they 
don't  have  the  resources  to  help  many  of 
the  worst  cases,  including  an  increasing 
number  of  homeless  people  who  can't  get 
food  stamps  because  they  don't  have  a  per- 
manent address. 

Waving  her  arm  to  guide  a  visitor's  eyes 
across  the  nearly  empty  shelves  of  the  Hope 
House  pantry,  Sister  Ruth  Marie  Doyle 
spoke  for  a  lot  of  food  bank  administrators 
when  she  argued  that  the  most  sensible  so- 
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lutlon  would  be  for  Congress  to  restore 
some  of  the  spending  cuts. 

"It's  Just  much  more  difficult  to  move  the 
system  now  to  help  someone,"  she  said. 
"They  say  they  don't  have  the  money." 

Social  workers  argue  that  Congress  also 
needs  to  rescind  cuts  in  Job  training,  mental 
health  counseling  and  other  social  pro- 
grams. 

Moved  by  these  problems,  a  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  moderate  Republicans  in 
Congress  plans  to  press  next  year  to  undo  a 
few  of  the  food  program  cutbacks  and  to 
raise  the  asset  limits  for  food  stamps  to 
keep  some  of  the  new  poor  from  falling 
through  the  cracks  in  the  programs. 

But  several  of  the  congressmen  said  they 
doubted  they  would  make  much  headway. 
They  expect  the  White  House  to  push  for 
further  cutbacks  and  even  stricter  rules,  and 
the  likely  result  wUl  be  tradeoffs  involving 
minor  increases  in  benefits  and  further  ad- 
ministrative tightening. 

Both  sides  agree  about  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  problems,  but  their 
proposals  differ,  and  little  significant  action 
seems  likely. 

The  White  House  believes  Job  training 
should  be  left  largely  to  the  private  sector, 
but  administration  officials  also  would  like 
to  require  all  welfare  recipients  to  perform 
community  services  to  pay  for  their  benefits 
and  gain  some  work  experience.  Most  Demo- 
crats, however,  argue  that  such  "workfare" 
programs,  in  practice  in  some  states,  don't 
prepare  people  for  Jobs  unless  they  are  com- 
bined with  intensive— and  expensive— train- 
ing and  counseling  programs. 

"People  worry  the  most  about  the  chil- 
dren in  these  welfare  situations,  because  we 
could  get  another  generation  ...  on  that 
dependency,"  said  Rep.  Emerson.  Whatever 
the  differences  In  approach,  he  said.  "I 
think  we're  remiss  in  not  addressing  that." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  36,  1984] 

Au.  PooK  AsEH'T  Equal  UitOEa  States'  Laws 

(By  Barbara  M  ah  any) 

It's  dinner  time  at  WiUamae  Flemlster's 
South  Side  row  house,  and  10  arms  are  flail- 
ing for  a  plate  of  fried  chicken  bones.  Little 
more  than  flour  and  grease  grace  these  left- 
over bones,  but  that's  better  than  next 
week's  menu:  "catch-as-catch-can." 

F^emlster  can  stretch  a  single  fryer  three 
weeks— first  roast,  then  soup,  then  fried 
backbones— but  by  month's  end.  when  the 
food  stamps  run  out  and  the  cupboard's 
near  bare,  it's  sUm  eating  here.  That's  when 
the  children  eat  first,  and  if  anything's  left 
it's  shared  by  Flemister  and  her  husband. 
Richard.  Jr..  who  says  he's  disabled  by  a  dis- 
order that  involves  seizures.  If  nothing's 
left,  they  go  without. 

Getting  by  on  monthly  checks  of  $296  in 
food  stamps  and  $556  in  welfare,  the  Flemis- 
ters  have  a  tough  time  making  it,  they  say. 
So  tough,  they've  had  to  send  two  of  their 
seven  children  to  live  at  their  grandmoth- 
er's. 

Prices  at  the  comer  market  "eat  quick" 
through  their  checks:  discount  stores  are 
too  hard  to  get  to  by  bus,  they  explain. 
Winter  cold  blows  brisk  through  the  front- 
door cracks,  pushing  heating  bills  through 
the  roof. 

Chicago,  they  conclude,  is  a  "nasty  place 
to  be  poor." 

If  it's  nasty  in  Chicago,  it's  even  nastier  in 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  said  Zuella  McNelson. 
who,  like  the  Flemisters,  has  seven  children. 
Is  poor  and  gets  monthly  welfare  checks  and 
food  stamps.  There,  the  similarities  end 
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McNelson  gets  $196  in  food  stamps  and 
$144  In  welfare  each  month.  That  puts  her 
$512  below  the  Flemisters.  The  only  thing 
that  separates  them  Is  state  lines— three,  to 
be  exact. 

But  the  647-mile  difference— and  the  re- 
spective legislatures  that  set  policy  and  ben- 
efit levels  for  state  welfare  programs— put  a 
60-percent  difference  between  the  families' 
monthly  incomes,  though  the  best  available 
government  statistics  suggest  it  is  only  23 
percent  cheaper  for  poor  people  to  live  in 
Greenwood  than  in  Chicago. 

That  statistical  average,  though,  too 
easily  glosses  over  the  starltness  of  McNel- 
son's  poverty.  The  Flemisters.  for  example, 
pay  $39.50  a  month  for  a  two-story,  three- 
bedroom  Chicago  Housing  Authority  apart- 
ment: the  McNelsons  pay  $65  a  month  to  a 
landlord  and  crowd  two  families  into  a 
three-room  shotgun  shack. 

Depending  on  one's  spot  on  the  map.  and 
the  whims  of  one's  state  government,  one 
can  receive  lower  benefits  or  face  higher 
hurdles  to  get  Into  government-aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  result  is  a  patchwork  of  state  pro- 
grams that  pull  apart,  at  a  local  level,  what- 
ever federal  programs  have  been  sewn  to- 
gether in  Washington. 

There  is  no  single  safety  net  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast,  providing  uniform  sup- 
port for  the  nation's  poor  and  near-poor. 
Rather,  imbalances  in  states'  revenues,  ex- 
penditures and  policymaking  loosen  the 
weave,  sometimes  making  it  more  likely  the 
poor  will  fall  through  the  holes. 

Sad  testimony  to  that  is  Zuella  McNelson. 
Staring  out  from  the  front  stoop  of  her  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  shack,  hers  is  a  panorama  of 
some  of  the  nation's  most  glaring  poverty. 

Her  body  bone-thin,  her  bare  feet  dusty, 
an  oleander  bush  shading  her  back.  McNel- 
son. 34.  brushes  away  her  3-year-old  son  and 
talks  bitterly  about  the  system  that  allowed 
her  three  times  as  much  welfare  at  her 
former  Detroit  address  as  at  her  home  on 
Cotton  Street.  Her  widowed  father's  linger- 
ing battle  with  throat  cancer  is  the  only 
thing  that  brought  her  back  to  Greenwood. 
"Its  like  this  here  in  Mississippi,  were 
livin'  raggedy,"  she  says,  kicking  a  chunk  of 
plaster  off  the  porch.  "You  can't  make  it 
through  a  month  on  what  they  give  you.  Its 
just  pitiful.  Once  you  leave  this  state,  it's 
another  world,  Detroit,  it  wasn't  no  heaven, 
but  this  .  .  .  this  is  hell." 

McNelson  is  not  the  first  nor  the  only  one 
to  complain  about  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
national  social  welfare  policy  or  a  guaran- 
teed federal  income. 

The  issue  is  one  that  has  reared  its  head 
many  times  in  national  debates.  Its  most 
noted  appearance  was  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's Family  Assistance  Plan  of  1969. 
which  called  for  a  limited  version  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income.  Despite  its  billing  as 
the  welfare  reform  plan  that  would  attack 
poverty  at  its  roots  rather  than  merely 
pruning  its  attendant  symptoms— hunger 
being  a  chief  one— through  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach of  disparate  programs,  the  plan  died 
in  Congress  three  years  later. 

Inherent  in  that  defeat— aside  from  a  na- 
tional distaste  for  welfare,  thoi'ght  to  grate 
against  the  American  work  ethic— were  law- 
makers' arguments  that  a  flat  rate  would 
raise  overall  v/elfare  costs,  underpay  resi- 
dents of  high-cost  areas  and  overpay  resi- 
dents ir  low-cost  areas. 

The  concerns  still  exist,  but  they  are 
countered  by  a  mounting  cry  that  the  safety 
net  is  unraveling  and  poverty  and  hunger 
are  on  the  rise. 
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The  resurgence  of  hunger  and  poverty  in 
America  "clearly  Is  a  national  problem  that 
warrants  a  national  response."  said  Barbara 
Leyser.  social  policy  analyst  with  the  Center 
on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  main  threads  of  the  safety  net  In- 
tended to  keep  the  poor  from  becoming  the 
hungry  are  the  federal  food  stamp  program 
and  the  basic  welfare  grant.  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (APDCl.  a  pro- 
gram overseen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  administered 
by  state  governments  and  funded  by  both. 

But  the  poor's  access  to  food  is  affected  by 
state  variances.  Those  include  sales  tax  on 
food  [17  states  have  a  tax.  ranging  from  3 
percent  in  Wyoming.  Oklahoma.  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  6  percent  in  Missis- 
sippi], public  transportation,  food  coats 
based  on  proximity  to  production  sites  and  a 
potpourri  of  cash -assistance  programs  that 
may  or  may  not  exist  in  various  states, 
counties  or  municipalities. 

For  example,  only  36  states  have  general- 
assistance  programs  for  poor  people  who  are 
otherwise  unqualified  for  aid  because  they 
are  single,  without  children  or  not  disabled, 
according  to  government  reports.  Of  those. 

19  have  uniform  state  standards  with  ongo- 
ing cash  payments.  The  rest  are  variations 
on  a  llmted  theme. 

Even  if  the  programs  exist,  the  Issue  is 
tangled  by  a  variety  of  rules,  regulations 
and  benefit  levels  left  to  the  discretion  of 
local  governments. 

Unemployment  compensation,  for  in- 
stance, ranges  from  minimum  weekly  pay- 
ments of  $5  in  Hawaii  to  $60  in  North 
Dakota  and  from  maximum  weekly  benefits 
of  $84  in  Indiana  to  $278  in  Massachusetts. 
The  duration  of  payments  can  be  as  short  as 

20  weeks,  as  it  is  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  as  long 
as  30  weeks,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Wash- 
ington state. 

But  it's  the  differences  In  AFDC  and  food 
stamps  from  state  to  state  that  account  for 
the  major  Inequities  in  aid  to  the  poor. 

Maximum  AFDC  payments  vary  sharply 
from  sUte  to  sUte.  with  a  low  of  $96  a 
month  for  a  family  of  three  in  Mississippi  to 
a  high  of  $696  a  month  for  a  three-person 
family  'n  Alaska,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

In  only  one  state  does  the  combination  of 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  meet  tne 
federally  set  poverty  threshold  [$10,178  an- 
nually for  a  family  of  four  in  1983).  the  re- 
search service  reported.  But  closer  inspec- 
tion showed  a  wide  range  of  percentages, 
with  Mississippi's  combined  benefits  equal- 
ing only  45  percent  of  the  poverty  level  and 
Alaska's  equaling  108  percent  of  the  poverty 
level. 

The  difference  In  payments  is  said  to  take 
into  account  variations  in  living  costs,  as 
well  as  revenue  available  to  state  legisla- 
tures, but  critics  say  the  system  isn't  work- 
ing. 

"Clearly  there  is  no  evidence  of  cost-of- 
living  differences  to  support  the  wide  vari- 
ations in  needs  and  benefits, "  said  Leyser. 
the  social  policy  analyst.  "A  lot  of  that  is 
strictly  political." 

Though  it  is  true  that  states  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  nation's  lowest  per  capita 
income,  have  less  money  than  others,  critics 
of  state-set  benefit  levels  argue  that  resi- 
dents of  poor  states  should  not  be  penalized 
for  living  there,  while  wealthier  states— or 
states  with  fewer  needy  residents— can 
afford  to  provide  more  benefits. 

The  Reagan  administration  sees  it  other- 
wise, resting  instead  on  the  pillar  of  federal- 
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ism  that  admonishes.  "The  further  control 
Is  from  the  people,  the  less  likely  that  it  is 
responsive  to  their  needs." 

Says  Barabara  Levering,  spokeswoman  for 
Health  and  Human  Service's  Family  Assist- 
ance office:  "For  50  years  this  has  been 
largely  a  state-run  program.  Maybe  you'd 
gain  some  apparent,  superficial  benefit  in 
the  cohesion  [brought  about  by  a  federal 
program],  but  you'd  lose  the  chance  to  re- 
spond to  needs  as  they  are.  not  as  someone 
In  Washington  thinks  they  are. " 

In  addition  to  differences  in  AFDC  benefit 
levels,  states  also  determine  eligibility  from 
a  wide  array  of  variables.  In  27  states,  two- 
parent  households  are  ineligible  for  aid,  re- 
gardless of  work  status  or  income  level.  In 
10  states,  "able-bodied"  recipients  must  par- 
ticipate in  workfare  programs— minimum- 
wage  government  Jobs— to  get  aid.  In  23 
states,  pregnant  women  get  no  aid  for 
unborn  children. 

With  food  stamps,  the  problem  is  not  eli- 
gibility or  benefit  levels— those  are  set  uni- 
formly nationwide  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Rather,  it  is  the  workings  of 
the  program  that  have  administrators 
"choking  and  strangling  In  bureaucracy." 
while  recipients  are  "forced  to  go  hungry, 
waiting  for  stamps.""  said  Donald  B.  Roark. 
chairman  of  the  food  stamp  committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  SUte  Public  Wel- 
fare Administrators. 

Bearing  the  weight  of  a  federal  food 
stamp  policy  change  once  every  10  days  on 
average  in  the  last  year.  Roark.  also  Missis- 
sippi's public  welfare  commissioner,  calls 
the  red  tape  "an  administrative  nightmare, 
a  needless  jungle  of  paperwork.""  He  cites 
the  yeasty  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
manual  from  40  pages  in  1965  to  978  pages 
at  last  check. 

It"s  not  much  better  for  the  food  stamp 
applicants  who  must  fill  out  four-page 
forms  in  Mississippi,  but  must  wade  through 
38-page  forms  in  Alaska. 

Driven  by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
mandate  to  slash  error  rates  to  less  than  5 
percent  by  1986  or  else— pay  costly  penal- 
ties, states  are  scrambling  to  catch  fraud 
and  abuse. 

So  much  so  that  recipients  like  a  man  in 
rural  Georgia  was  told  by  his  local  office 
that  he  had  to  hitch  a  ride  two  miles  to  a 
local  farmer,  known  to  be  hiring  workers, 
and  get  an  affidavit  proving  he  was  not  one 
of  those  hired  before  he  could  file  for  food 
stamps.  That  story,  told  by  attorney  Nancy 
Lindbloom  of  Georgia  Legal  Services,  is  re- 
peated with  a  few  plot  twists  all  around  the 
country. 

An  Arkansas  county  requires  its  food 
stamp  applicants  to  obtain  letters  from  at 
least  five  banks  stating  they  do  not  have 
savings  accounts  at  the  Institutions.  Only 
then  are  their  applications  processed. 

In  Greenwood,  Miss.,  local  residents  refer 
to  a  term  of  fraud  investigators  as  ""The  Ge- 
stapo" saying  they  go  so  far  as  to  check  to 
see  if  women  who  claim  they  are  unmarried 
have  men's  shoes  in  the  closet— a  sure  clue, 
the  officials  charge,  that  someone  may  be 
surreptitiously  adding  to  monthly  income 
and  thus  bilking  the  government. 

Behind  these  concrete  differences  in  pro- 
gram spending,  rules  and  regulations  are 
differences  in  attitudes  about  the  poor  in 
general  and  welfare  in  particular. 

Local  charges  that  Yankee  pride  in  New 
England,  racism  in  the  South  and  the  fron- 
tier spirit  in  the  West  put  up  barriers  to  Jus- 
tice and  equal  rights  for  America's  down- 
trodden add  to  the  regional  texture  of  the 


social  welfare  net  and  make  it  seem  all  the 
more  uneven. 

The  situation,  summed  up  by  Zuella 
McNelson:  "HarJly  seems  like  America 
when  you  got  so  many  ways  to  be  poor. 
Don't  no  one  in  Washington  care  about  us 
Just  "cause  we're  livin  so  bad  out  here  in 
places  they  don't  never  see. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  27.  19841 
Storks  Forsake  Those  Who  Need  Them 

Most 
(By  Barbara  Mahany  and  Christopher 
Drew) 
When  the  "Out  of  Business"  sign  was  re- 
cently posted  on  the  last  of  seven  groceries 
In  Aliqulppa.  Pa.— a  nearly  boarded-up  steel 
town  in  the  heart  of  America's  Rust  Belt- 
Linda  Twigger  was  left  with  a  tough  choice. 
The  37-year-old  mother  and  caretaker  of 
two.  whose  truck-driver  husband  was  laid 
off  nine  years  ago  from   the  town's  only 
steel  miU,  coiUd  walk  2^  mUes  to  the  near- 
est store  and  get  three  bags  of  groceries  for 
$109  in  food  stamps. 

Or,  if- as  is  usually  the  case— no  one's 
around  from  whom  Twigger  could  thumb  a 
ride,  she  could  pay  $15  to  an  Illegal  jitney 
driver  for  a  round  trip  to  a  discount  super- 
market where  lower  prices  made  It  possible 
for  her  to  purchase  six  bags  of  groceries 
with  the  same  amount  of  stamps.  That  ride 
would  cost  Twigger  more  than  one-seventh 
of  her  grocery  money,  a  day's  worth  of  food. 
"That's  highway  robbery."  Twigger  said, 
thumping  her  fist  on  the  sill  of  the  kitchen 
window  overlooking  Aliquippa's  dead-silent 
main  street.  "This  town's  too  poor  to  even 
afford  a  taxi,  so  we  gotU  pay  through  the 
nose  or  walk." 

Twigger's  dilemma  is  one  increasingly 
common  among  America's  poor  as  more  and 
more  supermarkets  move  out  of  small  towns 
and  inner  cities,  seeking  instead  rich  subur- 
ban markets.  The  poor  are  left  with  no 
choice  but  to  pay  dearly  for  rides  or  depend 
on  high-priced  comer  markets. 

Partly  to  patch  such  flaws  In  the  modem- 
day  food  chain,  the  government  recently 
stepped  up  the  distribution  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  to  the  needy,  a  practice  that 
was  largely  abandoned  a  decade  ago  in  favor 
of  food  stamps. 

But.  as  Twigger,  a  recipient  of  this  lar- 
gesse, points  out,  the  limited  offerings— 
mostly  cheese,  butter  and  dry  milk— don't 
make  for  balanced  meals.  And  that,  along 
with  opposition  from  some  agribusiness  In- 
terests, is  what  keejjs  conunodity  distribu- 
tion from  being  more  than  a  partial  solution 
to  the  nation's  increasing  hunger  problems, 
experts  say. 

"You  know  when  It's  the  end  of  the 
month  here,"  Twigger  said,  "because  we 
squeeze  in  a  whole  lot  of  macaroni  and 
cheese,  grilled  cheese  and  cheese  om- 
elettes." 

Twigger's  story  typifies  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  near  poor,  who  are  hard- 
pressed  to  stretch  evershrinking  food  dol- 
lars through  a  month's  worth  of  menus. 

Obvious  reasons  for  the  shortfalls  at  the 
grocery— and  an  attendant  rise  in  hunger 
among  America's  poor— Include  the  recent 
across-the-board  cuts  In  federal  and  state 
benefits  and  the  perennial  rise  in  food 
prices,  though  the  rate  of  increase  has 
slowed  from  10.9  percent  In  1979.  to  3.6  per- 
cent so  far  this  year. 

Beyond  that,  though,  are  problems  that 
lie  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  the  agri- 
business establishment— the  sector  of  the 
modem   economy   that   moves   food   from 
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farm  to  grocery,  determining  the  prices  and 
availability  of  products  along  the  way. 

Experts  marvel  at  the  system's  ability  to 
grow  enough  food  to  feed  the  nation  twice 
over  and  distribute  it  so  efficiently  that  few 
Americans  are  starving  and  the  average 
American  family  spends  only  16  percent  of 
its  disposable  Income  on  food— leas  than 
people  almost  anywhere  else. 

Critics,  however,  say  Americans  still  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  food  than  they 
should. 

Backed  by  many  government  and  private 
studies,  they  argue  that  the  food  compa- 
nies—through their  multimillion-dollar  ad- 
vertising campaigns  or  sometimes  deceptive 
packaging — encourage  consumers  to  squan- 
der their  food  dollars  on  more  convenient 
but  less  nutritious  items.  Advertisers,  bow- 
ever,  argue  that  creating  national  brand 
markets  holds  down  prices  by  eliminating 
duplicate  costs  of  marketing  on  a  region-to- 
region  basis. 

Critics  also  point  with  alarm  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  mergers  In  the  food  Industry, 
a  phenomenon  that  contributes  to  even 
higher  prices. 

Some  also  argue  that  the  government's 
programs  to  boost  farm  Incomes  add  to  the 
cost  of  food,  but  others  say  these  increases 
are  offset  by  the  savings  that  result  from 
the  recurring  surpluses  created  by  tboae 
programs. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  pay  for  these  prob- 
lems. But  the  poor  In  particular  are  hurt, 
because  for  them,  one  added  coat,  one  unan- 
ticipated expense,  means  that  some  foods 
must  be  stricken  from  their  grocery  lists. 

Says  Pat  Slaughter,  a  mother  of  seven  In 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  who  shops  with  a  blue  suit- 
case full  of  coupons,  "If  prices  are  higher 
than  I  plan  for.  I  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
scrimping  elsewhere  In  my  menu.  I  just  cut 
out  fruit  or  milk,  and  we  fill  up  on  starch." 
Because  their  budgets  are  so  precariously 
pieced  together  with  the  start,  one  of  the 
most  critical  agribusiness  problems  facing 
the  poor  is  the  migration  of  supermarkets 
away  from  where  they  live.  For  many  rural 
poor,  this  has  long  been  a  problem.  For 
others.  It  is  getting  worse. 

Not  too  dissimilar  from  the  "white  flight" 
that  sociologists  say  has  shifted  inner-dty 
demographics,  the  trend  toward  fewer  big 
chain  stores  within  the  urban  core  is  one  su- 
permarket analysts  say  leaves  many  of 
those  living  there  with  little  choice  but  to 
pay  higher  prices.  Often,  the  quality  and  se- 
lection of  foods  inside  those  stores  Is  poor  at 
best. 

In  Chicago,  for  Instance,  the  A&P  and  Na- 
tional Tea  chains  long  served  the  Inner  city, 
but  In  the  late  1970s,  both  pulled  out,  weary 
from  intense  competition.  Industry  officials 
say  Safeway  Stores,  another  of  the  biggest 
chains,  has  practically  deserted  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  favor  of  surrounding  suburbs. 

A  "black  tax"— the  term  Industry  insiders 
give  to  an  extra  mark-up  said  to  cover  the 
added  costs  of  Inner-clty  operations  such  as 
pilferage  and  higher  real  estate  costs  and 
taxes— usually  accounts  for  a  1  percent  to  2 
percent  price  differential  between  city  and 
suburban  stores  but  may  push  prices  as 
much  as  10  percent  higher  In  the  city,  in- 
dustry officials  acknowledged. 

"Some  difference  in  the  prices  probably 
makes  sense,  but  I  don't  think  the  black  tax 
Is  fully  justified,"  said  a  Chicago-based  offi- 
cial of  a  major  food  company  who  keeps 
track  of  the  disparities  In  retail  prices  of  his 
company's  products.  "Maybe  1  percent  or  2, 
but  not  10  percent." 

He  pointed  out  that  retaU  chains  typically 
divide  metropolitan  areas  into  a  dozen  or 
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more  price  zones,  with  the  highest  generally 
In  the  Inner  dty.  "Yep,  the  poor  pay  more," 
he  said,  "'and  they're  trapped  and  penalized 
by  their  environment." 

Industry  analysts  said  some  warehouse 
groceries,  the  huge  discount  operations  pop- 
ping up  all  over  the  suburbs,  would  love  to 
locate  closer  to  the  inner  city  because  poor 
people  would  undoubtedly  flock  to  them. 
They  are  barred,  analysts  said,  because  real 
estate  prices  are  at  a  premium  and  they 
have  trouble  finding  enough  open  space  for 
their  block-long  stores. 

Still,  the  enticement  of  lower  prices  at  the 
suburban  chains  or  warehouse  stores  draws 
some  bargain-minded  shoppers  out  of  the 
Inner  city,  but  their  savings  are  consumed 
by  delivery  charges  as  high  as  $10.  On  Chi- 
cago's South  Side.  Virginia  Morgan  said 
that  fee  kept  her  from  shopping  for  her 
family  of  13  more  than  once  a  month. 

To  avoid  paying  more  than  once  for  the 
long-distance  delivery,  Morgan  a^d  others 
like  her  said  they  depend  the  rest  of  the 
month  on  the  "mom  and  pop"  groceries 
that  still  grace  many  an  urban  comer. 

These  markets  push  Inner-city  price  aver- 
ages up  because  they  get  their  food  from  in- 
dependent wholesalers  who  base  their  prices 
on  the  retailer's  volume:  hence,  the  smaller 
the  store,  the  higher  the  wholesale  price  it 
pays. 

Because  operating  coats  are  so  high  al- 
ready, many  small-time  storeowners  said 
they  try  to  keep  the  lid  on  prices  by  pur- 
chasing lower-grade  produce.  It's  not  unusu- 
al to  see  bruised  apples  or  heads  of  lettuce 
in  a  bin.  Because  of  low  volume,  turnover  is 
slow  and  out-of-date  dairy  products  can 
often  be  found  on  the  shelves. 

But  one  thing  those  stores  offer  that  big 
stores  wouldn't  dream  of  giving  their  cus- 
tomers is  credit.  Often,  though,  shoppers 
become  tied  to  the  higher-priced  stores  by 
hard-to-break  credit  cycles. 

"People  get  roped  into  the  comer  stores," 
said  social  worker  Joie  Kammer  of  Green- 
wood. Miss.,  "because  when  times  are  lean 
they  let  them  run  up  credit.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  credit,  they  keep  going  back 
there  and  never  break  away  to  bigger,  leas 
expensive  stores." 

Another  problem  is  that  food  prices  can 
vary  greatly  from  region  to  region.  So.  by 
the  accident  of  geography,  some  poor  find 
the  odds  are  stacked  even  higher  against 
them  in  their  struggle  to  get  more  for  their 
food  dollars. 

During  a  recent  market  survey  done  by 
The  Tribune  In  a  dozen  regions  from  Maine 
to  Northem  California,  prices  for  the  same 
22-1tem  market-basket  at  stores  frequented 
by  the  poor  showed  variations  of  up  to  34.5 
percent,  from  $30.91  at  The  Giant  Eagle, 
outside  Aliqulppa,  Pa.,  to  $41.62  at  the  Old 
Sawmill  Trading  Post,  in  Sawmill,  Ariz. 

While  few  would  argue  that  some  grocery 
industry  policies  have  helped  to  distarwe 
the  poor  from  affordable  foods,  there  re- 
mains great  debate  about  the  degree  to 
which  the  commodity  surpluses— the  results 
of  other  glitches  In  the  nation's  food 
chain— can  bring  the  nation  closer  to  ending 
hunger. 

The  stockpiles  of  grains  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts stored  In  government  warehouses  are 
quickly  pointed  to  by  critics  who  demand  to 
know  why— in  the  shadows  of  those  mounds 
of  wheat,  com,  butter,  cheese  and  powdered 
milk— hunger  persists  in  America. 

Those  stockpiles  are  sagging  under  the 
weight  of  2.4  billion  bushels  of  grain  and  2.1 
billion  [x>unds  of  dairy  products,  enough  to 
provide    each    American    household    with 
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almost  a  ton  of  cereal  and  more  than  26 
pounds  of  dry  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  al- 
though the  coet  of  packing  the  foods  into 
usable  portions  would  be  exorbitant.  These 
goods  were  acquired  by  the  government 
through  programs  designed  to  support  farm 
incomes  and  stabilize  prices. 

But  government  officials  say  the  limited 
range  of  available  foods  the  massive  prob- 
lems Involved  in  trying  to  store  and  distrib- 
ute them  and  opposition  from  food  process- 
ing companies  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
commodity  distribution  as  a  cure  for 
hunger. 

Processors  fear  government  "dumping"  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  cheap  products  into 
the  open  market  would  force  down  prices. 
Dairy  processors  complained  about  declin- 
ing sales  after  Congress  authorized  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  cheese  after  the  first  reports 
of  increased  hunger  in  1981. 

Although  farmers  say  they  would  wel- 
come distribution  of  the  government's  sur- 
pluses to  the  'truly  needy,"  the  problem  is 
that  most  of  the  surplus  grain  is  owned  by 
farmers  and  not  the  government  and  can't 
be  touched  for  distribution— even  If  It  were 
already  processed  and  put  in  family-sized 
packages. 

It  was  these  kinds  of  problems  that  led 
President  Richard  Nixon  to  choose  food 
stamps  over  commodity  distribution  as  the 
chief  weapon  in  the  war  on  hunger  in  1974. 
He  kept  a  minimal  version  of  the  commodi- 
ty program  alive  as  a  supplement  to  a  nutri- 
tion program  for  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children. 

As  a  result,  government  officials  now  see 
commodity  distribution  as  useful  only  as  a 
supplement  to  other  food  assistance  pro- 
grams during  times  of  Increased  need. 

So  in  creating  the  emergency  distribution 
program  in  1981,  said  Christine  Bolton,  an 
aide  to  Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  [R.,  Kan.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
a  key  player  in  food  policy  legislation.  "We 
never  intended  to  create  a  new  entitlement 
program.  We  Just  tried  to  link  up  two 
needs— to  get  rid  of  the  agriculture  surplus- 
es and  help  a  lot  of  people  who  need  assist- 
ance." 

Antihunger  advocates  agree  that  commod- 
ity distribution  should  not  play  a  bigger  role 
in  the  mix  of  food  programs.  Nancy  Amidei, 
former  director  of  the  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  research 
group,  said  she  and  others  are  afraid  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  commodities  program  will  be 
used,  underhandedly,  to  pave  the  way  for 
further  cutbacks  in  the  food  stamps. 

With  the  new  acceptance  of  distribution 
as  a  tool  in  times  of  emergency,  the  food  in- 
dustry has  stepped  up  its  donations  to  the 
poor  in  an  effort  to  help  restock  the  na- 
tion's emptying  pantries. 

Perhaps  the  nation's  biggest  gleaner. 
Second  Harvest,  a  nationwide  network  of  74 
food  banks,  collects  from  150  food  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  edible  food  that  cannot 
be  sold  because  it  falls  short  of  corporate 
standards— it  may  be  mlslabled,  dented  or 
out-of-date — and  then  distributes  it  to 
member  food  banks.  The  Chicago-based 
group  has  supplied  its  members  with  160 
million  pounds  of  food  since  It  was  founded 
in  1979. 

"In  no  way  is  this  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  America."  said  Susan 
Fischer,  the  group's  national  director  of  op- 
erations. "But  it's  making  a  big  difference  in 
getting  food  to  the  hungry  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  burned  or  end  up  dumped  in  a 
landfill."* 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
22,  1985,  marked  the  67th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Independence 
in  Ukraine.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
this  day  and  reaffirm  my  support  for 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  alive  In 
those  who  are  desparately  trying  to 
maintain  their  cultural,  religious,  and 
national  identifies  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
oppression. 

Although  the  independent  republic 
endured  only  3  years,  imtil  Communist 
takeover  in  1921,  the  Ukrainian  spirit 
of  freedom  has  not  been  quenched,  for 
it  is  as  prevalent  in  the  hearts  of 
Ukrainians  today  as  it  was  in  1918. 

For  many  years  the  courageous 
Ukrainian  people  have  withstood  the 
increased  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  integrate  them  into  the  Soviet 
system.  This  system  attempts  to  rob 
citizens  of  their  national  identity,  cul- 
ture, and  religious  traditions  Just  as  it 
has  robbed  so  many  independent  re- 
publics of  their  Independence 
throughout  the  years. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  brave 
Ukrainian  freedom  fighters  speak  out 
against  Soviet  oppression  and  fight  for 
their  individual  rights,  rights  which 
are  granted  to  citizens  in  any  civilized 
nation.  However,  these  courageous 
men  and  women  pay  a  price  for  es- 
pousing the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom  as  they  are  charged  with 
crimes  committed  against  the  state 
and  are  treated  harshly,  receiving  par- 
ticularly long  terms  of  imprisonment 
and  being  denied  the  few  rights  which 
they  possess  such  as  visitation  of  rela- 
tives. 

The  Ukrainian  situation  is  one  for 
the  United  States  to  take  note  of  as  it 
it  indicative  of  the  expansionary  and 
oppressive  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  Poland  and  Afghanistan 
are  but  two  examples. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  fighting 
for  the  same  freedoms  and  liberties 
which  are  embodied  in  our  constitu- 
tion and  with  which  we  have  lived  for 
over  200  years.  While  enjoying  these 
guaranteed  freedoms,  we  must  recall 
the  struggle  which  was  undertaken  to 
gain  them  and  support  all  those  who 
are  involved  in  similar  struggles. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  must  maintain  our 
solidarity  with  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  encourage  their  efforts  to  over- 
come oppression  so  they  may  once 
again  enjoy  the  freedoms  which  they 
had  briefly  67  years  ago.« 


NATO  AND  THE  FUTURE  OP 
UNITED  STATES-WESTERN  EU- 
ROPEAN RELATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PKNNSYLVAIf  lA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  I  had  the  opportunity  to  deliv- 
er a  speech  before  European  Parlia- 
mentarians In  Brussels.  Belgium,  as 
part  of  an  annual  meeting  of  Members 
of  Congress  with  that  body.  The  basic 
premise  of  my  statement  is  that  while 
we  have  an  obvious  Interest  in  being  in 
Europe  as  part  of  our  obligation  to 
provide  a  check  on  Soviet  activities, 
the  U.S.  Congress  may  decide  to  spon- 
sor a  reduction  of  U.S.  troop  levels  in 
Europe  If  Ehiropean  nations  do  not 
agree  to  shoulder  more  of  the  finan- 
cial and  manpower  burden  of  NATO.  I 
would  not.  however,  be  inclined  to 
favor  an  American  troop  reduction  in 
Europe  at  this  time  because  it  might 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  during  the 
upcoming  arms  control  talks,  a  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  ties  with  our  European 
allies.  My  remarks  in  full  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

NATO  AHD  THX  PUTtTRX  Or  UHITXB  STATIS- 

Wnmw  EuaoPKAH  RzLAnoifs 
In  the  past  year,  U.S.  relations  with  West- 
em  Europe  have  undergone  strains  caused 
by  different  rates  of  economic  growth  and 
trade  disagreements.  However,  the  ques- 
tions which  have  dominated  much  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  discussion  are  the  status  of 
NATO,  the  future  of  the  American  troops  in 
Europe,  and  the  equitable  division  of  de- 
fense costs  among  NATO  members.  This 
debate  affects  the  European  Community 
not  only  because  9  of  Its  10  members  are 
also  members  of  NATO  but  because  it  is  the 
current  economic  situation  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  which  will 
greatly  influence  any  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  In  this  debate. 

Unlike  the  Mansfield  amendment  of  a 
decade  ago.  the  latest  proposal  threatening 
a  possible  reduction  of  U.S.  troop  levels  was 
fathered  by  one  of  the  closest  friends  NATO 
and  Western  Europe  have  in  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Sam  Nuiw  (Dem. -Georgia).  It  Is  the 
very  fact  that  a  respected  figure  like  Sena- 
tor Nunn  has  raised  questions  about 
NATO's  welfare  that  has  attracted  so  much 
congressional  interest.  I  must  stress  that 
Senator  Nunn's  floor  statement  on  NATO's 
present  capabilities  reflected  the  concern  of 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  At 
present.  I  do  not  believe  a  comparable  ver- 
sion of  this  amendment  would  pass  in  the 
Senate  or  House  in  1985.  However,  I  cannot 
be  as  certain  about  the  following  years. 
That  will  depend  greatly  on  how  Congress 
perceives  European  actions. 

The  Nunn-Roth  amendment,  although  de- 
feated by  a  55-41  vote,  correctly  saw  prob- 
lems in  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Its  danger, 
which  Is  why  I  oppose  it,  rested  in  the 
method  by  which  It  sought  to  obtain  Euro- 
pean agreement— the  threatened  removal  of 
up  to  90,000  U.S.  troops  during  1985-87. 
This  Is  policy  by  Intimidation  rather  than 
cooperation.  Any  reduction  of  U.S.  troop 
levels  In  Etu-ope  should   be  accomplished 


through  negotiation  with  our  allies.  A  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  some  or  all  U.S.  forces 
would  in  fact  produce  the  following  negative 
results: 

It  would  weaken  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  western  security  before 
both  European  and  Soviet  eyes.  Not  only 
are  the  350,000  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  criti- 
cal to  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe,  they 
are  a  symbol  of  U.S.  determination  to  honor 
that  conmiitment.  The  maintenance  of  a  nu- 
clear umbrella  over  Europe  is  not  enough  in 
itself  to  demonstrate  that  commitment  by 
the  United  States;  American  troops  are  the 
necessary  additional  proof  to  our  allies  and 
the  Soviets  that  the  United  SUtes  wUl  Join 
in  the  defense  of  Its  allies.  Soviet  policymak- 
ers have  worked  with  that  assumption  for 
35  years  since  NATO  was  created. 

Removing  U.S.  troops  would  encourage 
the  West  European  public  and  their  govern- 
ments to  consider  politics  independent  of 
NATO  which  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  SUtes.  Without  a  demon- 
strable conunltment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Eu- 
rope's security,  many  will  question  any  re- 
maining U.S.  commitment  and  very  likely 
recommend  that  their  governments  find  a 
new  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  developments  could  lead  to  NATO's 
disintegration  and  present  enhanced  oppor- 
tunities for  Soviet  exploitation  of  Western 
Europe's  weakened  security. 

U.S.  troops  have  contributed  to  the  stabi- 
lization of  Europe.  No  one  should  suggest 
that  the  removal  of  these  troops  would 
cause  an  automatic  resurgence  of  historical 
rivalries  in  Europe.  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  U.S.  presence  has  helped  heal  the 
wounds  of  old  suspicions  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spirit  which  has  let  the  Euro- 
pean Community  grow.  Their  removal 
would  IneviUbly  force  Western  Europe  to 
redefine  Its  security  policy,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent discussions  long  entrenched  suspi- 
cions might  well  surface.  This  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  postwar  cohesion  and  stability 
of  Europe. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  for  us  Americans  to 
remember  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  our 
allies  to  replace  350.000  U.S.  troops  with 
their  own.  The  pool  of  available  manpower 
is  shrinking.  West  Germany,  for  example, 
could  not  be  expected  to  replace  fully  the 
256,000  U.S.  troops  stationed  there  in  1982. 
The  supporters  of  the  Nunn-Roth  amend- 
ment stress  the  importance  of  meeting  the 
guideline  set  by  NATO  in  1978  for  annual 
increases  in  defense  spending  by  each 
member  nation— 3  percent  after  inflation. 
Frankly,  the  record  of  the  Eiu-opean  allies 
has  not  been  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Since 
1981.  according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, between  four  and  six  NATO  members 
besides  the  United  SUtes  have  annually 
matched  or  come  close  to  this  goal.  Contin- 
ued and  susUined  efforts  to  meet  this  goal 
are  critical  If  NATO  is  going  to  take  steps  to 
increase  Its  defensive  capability,  and  to  fore- 
stall additional  support  in  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  Nunn-Roth  amendment  or  similar 
Initiatives. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  dangerous  to  become 
too  strict  in  pressing  this  guideline.  In  light 
of  the  present  U.S.  debate  over  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  economic  reasons  which  may  make  it 
temporarily  difficult  for  some  NATO  mem- 
bers to  increase  defense  spending  by  this 
much.  Also,  It  is  worth  considering  that  a 
2.5-percent  real  Increase  that  goes  toward 
additional  equipment  and  ammunition  will 
do  more  for  NATO's  capabUity  than  a  3-per- 
cent real  Increase  largely  spent  on  salaries 
and  other  personnel  cosU. 
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Where  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
SUtes  need  to  direct  their  energies  is  now 
the  focus  of  discussion  in  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. Rather  than  dwell  on  many  of  the 
technical  issues  which  concern  NATO  spe- 
ciallsU,  I  see  several  broader  policy  issues 
which,  if  effectively  addressed,  will 
strengthen  our  mutual  security  and  dimin- 
ish the  appeal  of  the  Nunn-Roth  amend- 
ment. 

NATO's  coirvDrnoNAi.  stkoigth 

The  upgrading  of  NATO's  conventional 
capabilities  is.  in  the  view  of  NATO's  new 
Secretary  General.  Lord  Carrlngton,  the 
highest  priority.  I  wholeheartedly  agree: 
historically,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  had  more 
troops  and  conventional  weapons.  And  at 
present,  according  to  NATO's  military  com- 
mander. Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  NATO  com- 
mand would  have  to  request  an  early  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  order  to  stop  a  conven- 
tional Warsaw  Pact  attack.  Thus,  NATO  has 
to  improve  iU  conventional  posture  if  it  is  to 
delay  the  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
increase  its  ability  to  sustain  a  conventional 
defense. 

UfT  DEPLOTMKirT  AHD  ARMS  COIfTSOL 

It  is  critically  Important  that  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  continue  to  maintain  a  united  front 
on  arms  control,  particularly  as  a  new  round 
of  arms  control  negotiations  may  be  ap- 
proaching. This  also  means  that  NATO 
must  hold  to  the  scheduled  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles.  Since  their 
suspension  of  the  INF  talks,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  deploy  SS-20  missiles. 
More  importantly,  the  Sovlete  have  contin- 
ued deployment  since  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  June  1984  decided  to  delay  their 
own  decision  on  cruise  missile  deplojmient 
untU  November  1985.  This  demonstrates 
that  the  Sovlete  are  not  going  to  fulfill  the 
freeze  on  SS-20  deployment  which  the 
Dutch  sUted  as  one  of  their  conditions. 

Still,  the  United  SUtes  must  continue  to 
explore  the  prospects  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sovlete  on  INF.  This  is  not 
only  because  arms  control  is  important  to 
world  security,  It  is  also  because  the  United 
SUtes  must  preserve  the  trust  of  our  allies 
and  our  own  citizens  who  expect  the  United 
SUtes  to  continue  to  follow  the  terms  of  the 
1979  "dual  track"  decision  and  the  M&y, 
1984  NATO  sUtement  on  East- West  rela- 
tions which  urge  such  negotiations. 
noh-hato  hxoiohs 
The  dependency  of  NATO  members,  espe- 
cially those  in  Western  EMrope.  on  outelde 
energy  sources  and  the  growing  inter-rela- 
tionships    of     foreign     policy     problems 
throughout  the  world  make  it  necessary  for 
the  United  SUtes  and  Western  Europe  to 
continue  to  investigate  ways  to  coordinate 
policy,  including  military  strategy,  and  to 
assist  one  another  where  possible.  It  is  true 
that  some  European  nations  face  constitu- 
tional    problems     when     sending     troops 
beyond  borders,  but  such  conditions  should 
not  preclude  examination  of  ways  for  Euro- 
pean forces  to  replace  U.S.  troops  who  may 
have  to  be  redeployed  outelde  of  Europe. 
Likewise,  we  should  build  on  the  type  of  co- 
operation found  recently  in  Lebanon,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea  among  the 
United  SUtes  and  some  of  Ite  European 
aUies. 

ECOItOMIC  COOrERATION 

Much  of  NATO'S  present  difficulty  is  un- 
derscored and  exacerbated  by  economic 
problems.  These  issues  are  being  discussed 
at  other  times  during  our  two  days  of  meet- 
ings, but  the  United  SUtes  and  ite  European 
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friends  would  all  agree  that  a  healthier 
world  economy,  lower  budget  deficite.  and 
faster  rates  of  growth  in  Europe  would 
make  discussion  of  NATO's  needs  much 
easier.  Consequently,  we  must  work  togeth- 
er on  policies  which  will  promote  sustained 
economic  growth  rather  than  revisiting  the 
economic  nationalism  of  the  1930's  which 
led  to  such  tragic  destruction  in  World  War 
II. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  place  the  highest  importance  on 
our  close  relationship  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  our  economic  and 
commercial  ties  which  has  helped  preserve 
our  security  for  over  30  years  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  is  why 
many  in  the  Congress  are  so  concerned 
about  the  health  of  NATO  and  of  our 
broader  political  and  economic  relations.  We 
believe  all  countries  involved  must  take  ac- 
tions to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  facing 
NATO.  If  the  Congress  sees  actions  taken 
on  some  of  these  concerns,  I  do  not  believe 
Western  Europe  wUl  have  to  fear  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Nunn-Roth  amendment  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  more  independent  foreign  policy 
In  the  United  SUtes.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  KEMP- 
KASTEN  FAIR  AND  SIMPLE 
TAX  [PAST] 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Robert  Kastkn 
of  Wisconsin  I  am  reintroducing  our 
tax  reform  bill  called  the  Pair  and 
Simple  Tax  [FAST]. 

Since  we  introduced  our  first  tax 
reform  bill,  we  have  been  continually 
working  to  improve  it,  especially  by 
looking  for  wa3^  to  reduce  the  tax  dis- 
incentives facing  low  and  middle 
income  families,  to  enhance  invest- 
ment Incentives,  to  increase  the  re- 
wards for  entrepreneurship  and  risk- 
taking,  and  to  meet  our  goals  of  essen- 
tial revenue  and  distributional  neu- 
traUty. 

We  have  not  changed  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  original  Kemp- 
Kasten  modified  flat  tax:  We  lower 
marginal  tax  rates,  dramatically 
reduce  the  number  of  tax  brackets, 
double  the  personal  exemption  to  in- 
crease fairness  for  families,  raise  the 
income  tax  threshold  above  the  pover- 
ty line  to  help  break  the  poverty  cycle, 
greatly  simplify  the  Tax  Code,  elimi- 
nate many  deductions  and  loopholes 
that  distort  economic  activity,  and 
make  sure  that  all  Americans  pay 
their  fair  share. 

While  we  have  kept  the  major  out- 
lines of  the  original  Kemp-Kasten  bill, 
there  are  some  changes  which  we  be- 
lieve are  significant. 

PERSONAl.  RATI  STRtJCTURB 

The  first  significant  change  is  in  the 
income  tax  rates  for  individuals.  We 
have  lowered  our  flat  rate  on  taxable 
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income  to  24  percent  from  25  percent. 
This  change  will  affect  middle  and 
lower  income  Americans.  Since  Kemp- 
Kasten  contains  an  employment 
income  exclusion  of  one-fifth  of  all 
employment  income  below  $41,700  a 
year  (the  social  security  wage  base), 
the  effective  marginal  tax  rate  on 
those  earning  below  about  $40,000  will 
now  be  19  percent. 

The  employment  income  exclusion  is 
now  phased  in  so  that  everyone  earn- 
ing above  about  $40,000  yearly  pays  an 
effective  marginal  tax  rate  of  about  29 
percent.  This  preserves  the  abillty-to- 
pay  principle.  And  compared  to  our 
earlier  bill,  this  change  will  result  in  a 
more  continuous  combined  income  and 
payroll  tax  rate  at  all  income  levels. 

CAPTTAi.  GAIIfS 

We  know  that  low  capital  gains 
taxes  are  crucial  for  risk  taking,  entre- 
preneurship.  venture  capital  forma- 
tion, new  stock  offerings,  and  new 
business  starts.  Yet  we  realize  that 
there  are  two  different  types  of  inves- 
tors who  require  different  types  of 
capital  gains  treatment.  Investors 
seeking  high  growth  prefer  a  large 
capital  gains  exclusion  and  are  rela- 
tively Indifferent  to  inflation  Indexing. 
Long-term  investors  looking  for  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  return  need  Indexing 
protection  against  inflation:  the  cur- 
rent code  does  not  include  Indexing, 
an  omission  which  results  in  real  taxes 
on  phony,  inflated  gains. 

To  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  both 
tjrpes  of  investors,  we  permanently 
allow  two  options  for  capital  gains.  In 
any  year  an  investor  may  either  first, 
have  all  capital  gains  indexed  for  in- 
flation and  taxed  as  ordinary  income, 
or  second,  without  the  benefit  of  in- 
dexing, 40  percent  of  the  gain  can  be 
excluded  from  taxation,  which  cuts 
the  top  rate  to  17  percent.  Corpora- 
tions have  a  similar  choice  between  in- 
dexing and  35  percent  rates,  or  no  in- 
dexing and  a  capital  gains  rate  of  20 
percent. 

DEPRSCIATIOR 

Our  new  bill  contains  a  corporate 
and  business  depreciation  system  that 
should  significantly  increase  Incen- 
tives for  new  investment.  Many  tax  ex- 
perts favor  expensing  of  capital  invest- 
ment because  it  treats  all  assets  and 
industries  alike,  avoiding  the  Tax 
Code  favoring  some  industries  and 
punishing  others.  Expensing  also  vir- 
tually eliminates  the  distortions 
caused  by  inflation  on  corporate  cap- 
ital. These  distortions  arise  because 
under  historical  cost  accounting  the 
corporate  tax  system  can  actually  tax 
corporate  capital  rather  than  the 
return  to  capital.  And  expensing  elimi- 
nates the  double  tax  on  corporate 
income. 

However,  one  major  problem  has 
been  that  pure  expensing  involves 
large  revenue  losses  in  the  first  year, 
trailing  off  in  later  years,  after  which 
it  raises  money  compared  to  current 
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law.  Some  experts  suggest  phasing  in 
expensing  or  keeping  corporate  tax 
rates  very  high  to  offset  the  short- 
term  revenue  loss.  But  long  phase-in 
periods  could  cause  business  and  other 
investors  to  delay  their  investment  to 
receive  the  best  tax  treatment. 

To  avoid  revenue  loss  while  preserv- 
ing the  long-term  economic  advantage 
of  expensing,  the  Kemp-Kasten  bill 
modifies  the  current  law  depreciation 
schedules.  It  moderately  stretches  out 
the  number  of  years  of  depreciation 
writeoff,  increases  the  total  deprecia- 
tion writeoff,  and  Indexes  depreciation 
allowances  for  Inflation.  This  gives  the 
full  economic  value  of  expensing  for 
all  capital  investment  assuming  a  3.5 
percent  real  rate  of  return  (this  is 
slightly  above  the  average  postwar 
rate).  Combined  with  cutting  the  cor- 
porate rate  to  35  percent,  the  new  de- 
preciation system  greatly  reduces  the 
cost  of  investment  capital  and  will 
help  assure  that  investment  dollars 
are  channeled  to  the  most  efficient 
projects. 

COKPOIIATX  INCOMK  TAX  RARS 

The  new  Kemp-Kasten  bill  lowers 
the  corjjorate  rate  from  46  percent  to 
35  percent,  which  will  greatly  reduce 
double  taxation  of  corporate  divi- 
dends, lessen  the  relative  advantage  of 
tax-deductible  debt  financing,  and 
ameliorate  the  anti-investment  bias  in 
our  Tax  Code.  However,  the  top  corpo- 
rate rate  remains  slightly  higher  than 
the  top  rate  for  individuals.  Kemp- 
Kasten  also  recognizes  the  important 
role  for  small  business  by  including  a 
15  percent  rate  on  all  business  income 
below  $50,000  and  a  25  percent  on 
income  up  to  $100,000  a  year. 

BOCIAL  SBCORITT 

The  new  Kemp-Kasten  bill  uses  a 
different  method  to  lessen  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits.  We 
reduce  taxation  from  one-half  to  one- 
quarter  of  Social  Security  benefits  for 
income  earners  above  $32,000  joint 
($25,000  single).  As  in  our  previous  biU. 
we  phase  out  the  so-called  earnings 
test,  by  which  retirees  lose  50  cents  in 
Social  Security  benefits  for  every 
dollar  of  earnings  above  a  threshold. 

We  are  excited  by  our  new  plan  be- 
cause it  brings  even  closer  the  goals 
which  we  set  for  ourselves  in  the  origi- 
nal Kemp-Kasten  bill:  tax  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  fairness.  And  by  in- 
creasing economic  incentives,  plugging 
loopholes,  and  spurring  economic 
growth,  the  Kemp-Kasten  bill  will  also 
make  a  power  contribution  to  deficit 
reduction,  even  though  the  measure 
itself  is  designed  to  be  revenue  neutral 
in  a  static  sense. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
current  system  is  in  disarray.  The 
President  strongly  supports  tax 
reform  auid  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties understand  the  popular  yearning 
for  change.  To  symbolize  the  spirit  of 
bipartisan  support  for  tax  simplifica- 
tion. Senator  Braolkt  and  Congress- 
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man  Okfhahot  are  also  introducing 
their  tax  reform  plan  in  Congress  on 
this  same  day.  As  Senator  Kastkn  and 
I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  we  wel- 
come the  contribution  that  Senator 
Braolty  and  Congressman  Gephardt 
have  made  to  lower  marginal  tax 
rates,  increase  investment  incentives, 
and  simplify  the  Tax  Code.  This  kind 
of  support  from  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues signals  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  movement  for 
comprehensive  tax  reform  is  building 
undeniable  momentum  and  strength. 

The  bipartisan  support  in  Congress 
simply  reflects  the  public's  over- 
whelming support  for  tax  simplifica- 
tion, lower  tax  rates,  and  fairness.  Ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Times  poll, 
almost  95  percent  of  the  American 
public  feel  that  the  present  tax  system 
is  unfair  to  the  ordinary  working  man 
or  woman.  By  almost  2  to  1.  the  public 
favors  prop<Mals  to  simplify  the  tax 
system  by  reducing  the  tax  rate  and 
the  number  of  special  tax  preferences. 
According  to  a  Washington  Post/ABC 
News  poll,  over  60  percent  of  the 
public  believes  that  tax  rates  are  just 
too  high. 

We  disagree  with  the  special  inter- 
ests who  want  tax  reform  to  wait.  Tax 
simplification  should  not  be  put  on 
the  back  burner  or  studied  to  death;  it 
is  absolutely  essential  in  1985  to 
deepen  and  expand  our  economic  re- 
covery and  provide  opportunity  to 
every  one  who  wants  a  job.  Compre- 
hensive tax  reform  to  help  create  full 
employment  without  inflation  must  be 
enacted  this  year. 

ExPUUIATtOIf  BT  CONGHZSSMAIf  JACK  KMMT. 
RXPTTBLICAN  OP  NrW  YORK.  OP  TRX  KXMP- 
KASTKH  FaIB  AlTD  SllCPLI  TAX 

The  'Pair  and  Simple  Tax"  (PAST)  plan, 
which  I  have  Introduced,  is  a  comprehensive 
proposal  designed  to  brine  about  a  simpler, 
fairer,  and  more  efficient  tax  code,  with 
greater  after-tax  incentives  for  work,  saving 
and  Investment. 

Our  current  Income  tax  code  Is  now  too 
complex,  too  encrusted  with  special  provi- 
sions, and  its  tax  rates  are  too  high,  to  be 
either  fair  or  efficient  in  raising  revenues. 
Many  provisions  Intended  to  protect  fami- 
lies, like  the  personal  exemption,  have  been 
eaten  away  by  years  of  inflation. 

The  Pair  and  Simple  Tax  is  unique  in 
combining  the  simplicity  of  a  flat  income 
tax  on  taxable  Income  with  a  progressive 
tax  base.  TTie  plan  eliminates  many  tax 
preferences  or  "loopholes"  and  Imposes  a 
flat  tax  rate,  but  also  provides  generous  pro- 
tection for  families  with  children,  homeown- 
ers, workers,  senior  citizens,  and  the  poor. 

FAST  doubles  the  personal  exemption  to 
>2,000,  and  retains  Important  deductions 
such  as  mortgage  Interest,  charitable  contri- 
butions, real  property  taxes,  and  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses.  Also  retaiiied  are 
the  current  tax  treatment  of  retirement  an- 
nuities (such  as  IRAs,  Keogtis,  and  company 
pensions)  and  veterans'  benefits. 

Kemp-Kasten  Introduces  a  new  exclusion 
to  protect  wage  earners,  the  working  poor, 
and  retired  citizens.  For  wage  earners,  the 
exclusion  is  20%  of  employment  income  up 
to  about  $42,000,  and  is  phased  out  entirely 
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at  about  (84.000.  This  new  exclusion  lowers 
the  effective  Income  tax  rate  and  offsets  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax,  resulting  in  a 
smooth,  almost  flat  total  tax  rate.  Taxpay- 
ers with  employment  Income  of  less  than 
$10,000  (single)  or  $15,000  (joint  return) 
may  exclude  20%  of  any  income  up  to  those 
amounts,  regardless  of  Its  source.  After  de- 
ducting the  generous  personal  allowances 
and  employment  Income  exclusion,  all  tax- 
able Income  Is  taxed  at  the  same  24%  tax 
rate. 

As  a  result  of  Kemp-Kasten's  generous  al- 
lowances, Americans  near  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level  would  no  longer  pay  Income  tax 
under  PAST.  For  example,  the  Income  at 
which  people  start  paying  income  tax  In 
1985  would  rise  from  $3,430  to  $5,750  for  a 
single  taxpayer,  and  from  $8,936  to  $14,125 
for  a  family  of  four.  This  lifts  the  Income 
tax  threshold  above  the  poverty  line,  which 
Is  $5,517  for  a  single  person  and  $11,101  for 
a  family  of  four.  More  than  a  million  of  the 
lowest-Income  taxpayers  are  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls.  And  PAST  helps  millions  more 
to  get  out  of  the  "poverty  trap"  of  steep  dis- 
incentives caused  by  a  combination  of  tilgh 
tax  rates  and  means-tested  social  welfare 
payments. 

For  taxpayers  In  general,  the  PAST  tax  is 
designed  to  raise  about  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  in  each  income  class  as  under  cur- 
rent law.  However,  because  many  tax  prefer- 
ences are  eliminated,  most  taxpayers  whose 
deductions  are  no  greater  than  average 
would  receive  a  tax  cut.  For  example,  a  non- 
itemlzlng  family  of  four  earning  $20,(K)0 
would  receive  a  tax  cut  of  $497. 

PAST  Increases  Incentives,  too.  Today's 
top  Income  tax  rate  is  cut  almost  In  half, 
from  50%  to  28%.  FAST  indexes  the  tax 
code  for  Inflation,  Including  the  personal  ex- 
emption, the  zero-bracket  amounts,  the  em- 
ployment Income  exclusion,  and  the  earned 
Income  credit.  This  prevents  automatic  tax 
Increases  caused  by  inflation,  which  hit 
lower  and  middle  Incomes  the  hardest.  The 
poor  and  working  poor  would  be  permanent- 
ly protected  from  Inflation.  For  the  first 
time,  capital  gains  are  indexed  for  inflation, 
to  end  the  taxation  of  phony.  Inflated  gains 
on  assets  like  stocks  or  houses. 

On  the  corporate  side,  most  tax  prefer- 
ences are  repealed,  and  the  top  tax  rate  Is 
cut  from  46%  to  35%,  with  a  reduced  rate  of 
15%  for  small  businesses.  The  new  deprecia- 
tion schedules  enacted  In  1981  are  modified 
to  be  equivalent  in  economic  terms  to  ex- 
pensing. An  expensing  provision  for  small 
business  Is  retained.  Corporations  may 
choose  between  treating  capital  gains  as  or- 
dinary Income,  with  indexing  of  capital 
basis,  or  a  flat  20%  tax  rate  without  index- 
ing. 

With  its  simplicity,  protection  for  families 
and  the  poor,  and  increased  incentives  to 
work,  save  and  invest,  the  Fair  and  Simple 
Tax  Is  a  plan  which  families  across  the 
country  can  embrace. 

THX  KXMP-KASTEH  PAIR  AND  SIMPLI  TAX  [PAST] 

General  Description 

After  deducting  generous  personal  allow- 
ances and  employment  income  exclusion,  all 
taxable  Income  Is  taxed  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
24%: 

Kemp-Kasten  eliminates  most  deductions, 
credits,  exemptions,  exclusions  except: 

Personal  allowances:  Personal  exemption 
doubled  to  $2,000  for  each  taxpayer,  spouse, 
and  dependent  below  age  19:  extra  $2,000 
exemption  for  elderly,  blind  and  disabled: 
zero-bracket  amounts  (standard  deduction) 
of  $2,600  single,  $2,700  head  of  household, 
$3,300  Joint;  and  Indexes  for  inflation  the 
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personal  exemption,  zero-bracket  amounts, 
earned  income  credit. 

New  exclusion  for  earned  and  unearned 
Income:  Excludes  20%  of  gross  wage,  salary, 
and  self-employment  Income  up  to  Social 
Security  wage  base  ($41,700  In  1986.  and  in- 
dexed by  law):  phased  out  to  result  in  a 
maximum  effective  marginal  tax  rate  of 
about  28%:  and  for  those  with  employment 
income  of  less  than  $10,000  (single)  or 
$15,000  (joint  return),  excludes  20%  of  any 
income  from  taxation,  regardless  of  its 
source,  up  to  those  amounts;  this  Is  designed 
to  protect  those  who  live  mostly  from  saving 
and  pension  Income  rather  than  wages. 

Retains  deductions  for  Charitable  contri- 
butions: interest  on  mortgages  and  loans  for 
education  and  investments;  real  property 
taxes;  and  medical  expenses  above  10%  of 
adjusted  gross  Income. 

Treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses: 
Taxpayers  nwiy  choose  l>etwe«n  full  tax- 
ation of  gains,  with  basis  Indexed  for  infla- 
tion from  date  of  enactment,  or  excluding 
40%  of  gains  and  losses  (17%  top  rate)  with- 
out Indexing;  current  homeowner's  rollover 
and  one-time  exclusion  Is  retained:  and  six- 
month  holding  period  made  permanent. 

Retains  current  treatment  of:  Retirement 
annuities  (IRAs,  Keoghs  [H.R.  10],  Social 
Security  [improved  treatment],  corporate 
pensions);  military  and  veteraiu  benefits; 
employer-provided  benefits  (such  as  health, 
life  insurance  premimns);  foreign  source 
Income;  earned  Income  credit  (slightly  modi- 
fied); genera]  obligation  tax-exempt  Iwnds: 
employee  business  expenses  and  moving  ex- 
penses: ordinary  business  expenses. 
Corporate  Income  Tax 

Reduced  rate  of  35%  appUed  to  the  follow- 
ing tax  base: 

Kemp-Kasten  eliminates  most  deductions, 
credits,  exemptions,  exclusions  except:  de- 
duction listed  alMve,  if  applicable,  e.g.,  char- 
itable contributions;  ordinary  business  ex- 
penses; capital  gains  treatment:  either  full 
taxation  with  indexing,  or  a  reduced  30% 
rate  without  indexing;  foreign  income  tax 
credit:  small  business  provisions:  15%  tax 
rate  up  to  $50,000  taxable  Income;  25%  rate 
for  $50,000  to  $100,000  taxable  Income,  ex- 
pensing for  up  to  $10,000  of  business  proper- 
ty; Neutral  Cost  Recovery  System  (NCRS): 
current-law  capital  cost  recovery  schedules 
are  modified  to  provide  the  economic  equiv- 
alent of  expensing,  and  Indexed  for  infla- 
tion. 

Trb  Kkmp-Kastkn  Fair  aks  Supue  Tax 

[FAST]  SUMMART  OP  EPTKTS  op  THX  EM- 

PLoncxirT  Ihcomk  ExcLtnioM 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Kemp-Kasten 
"Fair  and  Simple  Tax"  (PAST)  is  a  new  "up- 
front" or  "alx)ve-the-line"  exclusion  for  part 
of  wages  and  salaries:  the  employment 
income  exclusion.  In  general,  taxpayers  may 
exclude  20%  of  wage  and  salary  Income,  up 
to  the  Social  Security  wage  base  (which  Is 
$41,700)  in  1986,  and  Indexed  by  law). 

Two  exceptions  are  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  fairness.  First,  taxpayers  with  less  than 
$10,000  (single)  or  $15,000  (joint  return)  in 
wages  and  salaries  may  exclude  20%  of  all 
gross  income,  up  to  those  amounts.  This  es- 
pecially helps  retired  senior  citizens. 
Second,  two-earner  couples  with  combined 
wages  and  salaries  in  excess  of  the  Social 
Security  wage  base  may  figure  their  exclu- 
sions separately  and  add  the  two. 

The  exclusion  Is  phased  out  by  adding 
back  20%  of  a  taxpayer's  income  in  excess  of 
the  Social  Security  wage  base.  This  phases 
out  the  exclusion  completely  for  incomes 
greater  than  twice  the  Social  Security  wage 
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base  (about  $83,000  in  1986).  Above  this 
point,  the  phaseout  acts  as  a  surtax  wiiich 
equalizes  the  tax  rate  for  upper-bracket  tax- 
payers at  about  28%. 

This  provision  has  several  advantages: 

First,  It  protects  the  poorest  Individuals 
and  families,  by  raising  the  threshold  at 
which  they  start  paying  Income  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, under  Kemp-Kasten  the  personal  ex- 
emptions and  standard  deduction  allowed 
for  a  family  of  four  total  $11,300.  The  wage 
exclusion  raises  the  tax-free  level  of  income 
further,  to  $14,125.  (The  income  tax  ttu^sh- 
old  is  leas  than  $9,000  under  current  law; 
the  official  poverty  level  is  more  than 
$11,000  in  1985.) 

Second,  for  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers, the  exclusion  offsets  most  of  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  rate.  Without 
such  a  provision,  there  can  be  significantly 
hlglter  combined  marginal  tax  rates  (Social 
Security  plus  Income  tax)  below  the  Social 
Security  wage  base  than  above  it.  The  PAST 
plan  fixes  the  problem.  (The  marginal  tax 
rate  is  the  tax  on  an  additional  dollar  of 
Income.) 

Third,  the  exclusion  results  in  smooth, 
virtually  flat  total  marginal  tax  rates  both 
below  and  atwve  the  Social  Security  wage 
base.  It  equalizes  the  tax  rates  on  employ- 
ment and  savings  income.  And  compared 
with  a  "pure  flat"  income  tax,  the  exclusion 
reduces  the  tax  burden  for  all  wages  and 
salaries  leas  than  about  $80,000. 

Finally,  the  employment  Income  exclusion 
helps  keep  the  distribution  of  the  income 
tax  burden  virtually  unchanged  in  each 
income  class,  right  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  exclusion  disappears.  This  makes  PAST 
fairer  than  a  straight  flat  rate  tax.  while  re- 
maining almost  as  simple. 

TKXATMXHT  OP  TAXPAYERS  BELOW  OR  REAR  THE 

POVERTY  LEVEL 

Under  current  law.  many  taxpayers  living 
below  the  poverty  level  pay  federal  income 
taxes.  Under  the  Kemp-Kasten  "Pair  and 
Simple  Tax"  (PAST),  however,  no  worlting 
family  or  single  taxpayer  l>elow  the  poverty 
line  would  pay  any  federal  Income  tax. 

PAST  also  extends  similar  protection  to 
"the  working  poor"— families  with  Incomes 
of  up  to  about  130%  of  the  poverty  level.  In 
this  way,  about  a  million  and  a  half  taxpay- 
ers near  or  below  the  poverty  level  would  be 
removed  from  the  tax  rolls  entirely. 

Tills  Is  because  three  features  of  the 
FAST  proposal  combine  to  increase  the 
income  threshold  at  which  taxpayers  begin 
to  pay  Federal  Income  tax:  the  doubled  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  zero  bracket  amotmts 
(standard  deductions),  and  the  new  exclu- 
sion for  employment  income. 

What  is  just  as  important,  the  PAST  plan 
makes  sure  that  this  protection  will  always 
exist  in  the  future.  Under  PAST,  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  zero  bracket  amounts, 
and  the  employment  income  exclusion  are 
all  Indexed  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

INCOME  TAX  THRESHOLDS  AND  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 
"FAST'  (XHPARED  WITH  CURREMT  lAW 
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TRXATHZItT  OF  OLOKH  AMKIUCAIIS 

One  of  the  most  exciting  features  of 
PAST  is  its  elimination  of  certain  disincen- 
tives in  current  law  which  disproportionate- 
ly affect  older  citizens. 

PAST  increases  the  total  size  of  exemp- 
tions for  older  individuals  and  the  blind 
from  S2.000  to  $4,000  each,  and  the  exemp- 
tions are  indexed  to  keep  their  full  value. 

Taxpayers  also  may  exclude  20%  of  the 
first  $10,000  (single)  or  $15,000  (Joint 
return)  of  any  income  from  taxation,  re- 
gardless of  its  source.  These  amounts  are  in- 
dexed for  inflation.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  protect  those  who  live  mostly 
from  savings  income  rather  than  wages 
(which  receive  a  20%  exclusion  under 
Kemp-Kasten  up  to  about  $40,000). 

PAST  slashes  what  Forbes  magazine  has 
called  "the  96%  bracltet"  for  America's  older 
citizens.  That  is.  under  current  law  an  ill- 
conceived  combination  of  federal  programs 
result  in  marginal  tax  rates  on  the  elderly 
which  can  range  from  80%  to  more  than 
100%. 

These  high  tax  rates  under  current  law 
are  caused  by  an  interaction  of  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

( 1 )  The  so-called  "retirement  test "  reduces 
Social  Security  benefits  by  50  cents  for 
every  $1  above  $7,320  a  year  of  income 
earned  by  those  between  the  ages  of  65  and 
70.  This  creates,  in  effect,  a  50%  marginal 
tax  rate  on  earned  income. 

(2)  The  1983  Social  Security  amendments 
effectively  raise  the  federal  marginal  tax 
rate  by  50%  above  what  it  would  otherwise 
be.  This  provision  adds  50  cents  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  to  a  taxpayer's  tax  base  for 
every  dollar  of  income  earned  above  a  cer- 
tain income  "threshold."  Fpr  example,  if  a 
taxpayer  is  in  the  30%  federal  income  tax 
bracket  under  current  law.  the  "threshold" 
method  can  effectively  raise  the  marginal 
Income  tax  rate  to  45%. 

(3)  Such  workers  must  also  pay  ordinary 
federal,  state  and  local  income  and  payroll 
taxes. 

Kemp-Kasten  eliminates  this  "96%  brack- 
et": 

(a)  PAST  liberalizes  the  retirement  test. 
by  cutting  the  benefit  reduction  from  50 
cents  to  25  cents  on  a  dollar  immediately, 
and  to  zero  after  five  years. 

(b)  FAST  reduces  the  marginal  tax  rates 
on  Social  Security  t>eneflts  by  reducing  the 
taxable  amount  from  50  cents  to  25  cents 
per  dollar  of  additional  income. 

This  combination  of  improvements  would 
reduce  that  "96%  tax  bracket"  on  middle- 
income  older  Americans  by  almost  two- 
thirds. 

The  NExrrRAL  Cost  Recovery  System 
fNCRS]:  CAPrtAL  Cost  Recovery  Under 
Kemp-Kasten 

The  Kemp-Kasten  "Fair  and  Simple  Tax" 
(PAST)  modifies  the  current-law  Acceler- 
ated Cost  Recovery  System  (ACTRS)  to  pro- 
vide the  economic  equivalent  of  Investment 
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expensing— the  Neutral  Cost  Recovery 
System  (NCRS). 

The  ACRS  depreciation  classes  are  re- 
tained. The  depreciation  allowances  are  in- 
dexed for  inflation.  The  class  lives  are 
slightly  lengthened  and  the  total  nominal 
writeoffs  are  increased  to  provide  the 
present  value  of  expensing.  For  example, 
the  5-year  writeoff  for  machinery  is  length- 
ened to  6  years  under  NCTRS.  but  the  total 
depreciation  allowance  is  Increased  from  100 
to  110  percent  of  the  initial  investment 
(plus  Inflation-indexing).  This  Is  equivalent 
to  expensing  at  a  3.5%  real  rate  of  return, 
which  is  slightly  above  the  postwar  average. 
[NCRS  Is  more  favorable  than  ACRS  depre- 
ciation for  real  interest  rates  up  to  24%  (S- 
year  property)  or  48%  (5-year  property).) 

NCRS  Is  neutral  with  respect  to  long-lived 
and  short-lived  investments,  unlike  current 
law.  It  is  also  neutral  with  respect  to  the  rel- 
ative value  of  capital  assets  and  consump- 
tion goods.  And  an  expenaing-equivalent  de- 
preciation schedule  effectively  eliminates 
the  double  tax  on  corporate  Income. 

NCRS  avoids  a  drawt>ack  of  pure  expens- 
ing: a  large  up-front  revenue  loss  which 
could  be  recouped  only  in  later  years. 
Though  the  cost  of  capital  Is  lower  under 
NCRS  than  under  current-law  schedules, 
NCRS  Is  not  'front-loaded"  like  ACRS.  and 
should  raise  corporate  tax  receipts  for  sever- 
al years. 

Aside  from  instituting  NCRS,  Kemp- 
Kasten  repeals  most  corporate  tax  prefer- 
ences, including  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  cuts  the  top  corporate  tax  rate  from 
46%  to  35%. 
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A  SALD'l'K  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
CLEVELAND  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  198S 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  exciting  news  about  the  city  of 
Cleveland  Heights.  OH.  with  my  (»1- 
leagues.  For  my  colleagues  who  have 
never  been  to  Cleveland  Heights,  I  can 
only  say  that  you  have  missed  a  great 
experience. 

It  is  a  delightful  place  to  visit.  It  is 
picturesque.  Its  cultural  diversity  is 
fascinating.  More  Importantly,  it  is  an 
ideal  place  to  live  and  work.  The  fact 
that  the  city  has  been  named  an  All- 
American  City  twice  In  the  last  10 
years  is  a  tribute  to  the  leaders  and 
people  of  this  community.  In  addition 
to  this  honor,  numerous  magazine  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  detailing  the  fine 
schools,  housing,  job  opportunities,  ar- 
chitecture and  cultural  diversity  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Cleveland  Heights, 
OH,  here  In  the  Congress.  I  am  even 
more  proud  of  the  way  the  citizens  of 
Cleveland  Heights  have  made  their 
community  an  ideal  place  to  live. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1985,  on  the  city  of  Cleveland 
Heights.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  saluting  the  leaders  and  citizens 
of  this  community. 
Diverse  Cleveland  Heights— Puttiro  All 
That  Together  awd  Making  it  Work 
(By  George  E.  Jordan) 

Cleveland  Heights  has  spirit.  It's  the  smell 
in  incense  and  hand-tooled  leather  in  Cov- 
entry. Jewish  bakeries  on  Taylor  Rd.  and 
foreign  coffee  in  eateries  in  dozens  of  unas- 
suming storefronts. 

It's  small-town  neighborliness.  people  who 
take  extreme  pride  in  home  and  family  and 
practice  aggressive,  grass-roots  politics  as  a 
way  of  life. 
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It's  an  arts  festival  or  play  in  Cain  Park,  a 
block  club  party,  street  fair  or  Jazz  concert. 
Perhaps  a  stroll  along  street  after  street  of 
well-tended  apartments,  condominiums, 
modest  homes  and  vintage  estates. 

It's  a  place  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  56.438  young  and  old.  black  and 
white,  rich  and  not  so  rich  citizens  at  the 
gateway  to  the  eastern  suburbs  reflect  toler- 
ance and  good  will. 

"This  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  communi- 
ty in  Cuyahoga  County  and  in  northeast 
Ohio, "  said  Councilman  Barbara  H.  Boyd. 
"Cleveland  Heights  is  a  strong  and  active 
community.  It's  hard  to  describe.  You're 
talking  a  city  of  communities  and  much  di- 
versity." 

Cleveland  Heights'  achoolB,  housing  stock, 
businesses  and  amenities  of  life  have  earned 
it  praise  from  cities  across  the  country. 

Its  complex  diversity  and  communal  spirit 
did  not  evolve  by  chance. 

Today's  Cleveland  Heights— chic,  vibrant, 
progressive— is  perhaps  most  directly  the 
result  of  pro-integration  activism  and  a  com- 
mitment to  commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment l>eglnning  in  the  mid-lMOs. 

In  the  early  ISOOs,  it  was  a  fanning  com- 
munity called  Turkey  Ridge,  which  later 
became  a  tiaven  for  the  wealthy  who 
wanted  to  t>e  close  to  the  Rockefeller  and 
Severance  families  on  "mUlionaire's  row." 

In  the  early  lOOOs.  small  businesses  sprang 
up  and  slate-roofed  Tudors  and  other  styl- 
ish homes  began  popping  up  along  heavily 
wooded  avenues  and  up  Cedar  Hill.  A  town 
hall  was  built  on  Mayfield  Rd.  in  1923.  and  a 
sizable  Orthodox  Jewish  community  devel- 
oped in  the  Taylor  Rd.-Washlngton  Blvd. 
area. 

By  the  early  1960s,  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities l>egan  to  move  there  in  growing 
numbers.  As  of  the  last  census,  27%  of  the 
population  was  non-white. 

In  1965,  a  black  family's  house  was  fire- 
bombed  in  Cleveland  Heights.  The  city's 
elected  officials  and  community  leaders, 
taken  aback  by  the  racially  motivated  inci- 
dent, adopted  a  hold  posture. 

They  Issued  statements  welcoming  minori- 
ties and  rallied  residents  to  get  involved  in 
government,  know  their  neighbors  and 
accept  social  change.  They  began  monitor- 
ing real  esUte  practices  to  fight  resegrega- 
tion  of  any  of  the  city's  well-defined  neigh- 
borhoods. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  a  tight  housing  market 
and  an  interest  in  older  homes— two  factors 
over  which  the  city  had  no  control— slowed 
the  flight  of  white  homeowners. 

But  leading  the  way  against  fear  and  ten- 
sion were  groups  like  the  HeighU  Communi- 
ty Congress,  a  housing  watchdog  agency, 
the  Cuyahoga  Plan  of  Ohio  Inc.;  and  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation's  Heights 
Area  Project. 

At  the  same  time,  city  government  began 
a  historical  landmarks  commission,  organiz- 
ing neighborhood  groups  and  a  massive 
streets,  sewers  and  parks  improvement 
project.  The  school  system,  which  serves 
neighboring  University  Heighte.  embarked 
on  a  multimillion-dollar  renovation  effort. 

That  commitment  to  open  housing,  good 
schools,  neighborhood  activism  and  econom- 
ic development  led  in  1976  and  1978  to  All- 
America  City  awards  from  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League. 

"The  total  diversity  is  what  makes  Cleve- 
land HeighU  the  great  place  that  it  is.  Inte- 
gration is  a  positive  experience,"  oliserved 

Lana    Cowell,    executive    director    of    the 

HeighU  Community  Congress. 

"You  find  a  lot  of  diversity  in  every  neigh- 
borhood of  Cleveland  HeighU,"  said  Susan 
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Burkons,  real  estate  programs  coordinator 
for  the  city.  "The  unique  thing  about  Cleve- 
land HeighU  is  ttiat  conceivably  you  could 
never  leave  it  and  live  a  full  life  .  .  .  It's  a 
great  place  to  raise  lUds.  It's  an  education 
they're  not  aware  of." 

"What  it  really  is,"  said  newly  appointed 
City  Manager  Robert  C.  Downey.  Jr..  "is 
putting  all  that  together  and  making  it 
work." 

Downey.  31.  becomes  the  city's  chief  exec- 
utive tomorrow,  when  City  Manager  Rich- 
ard V.  Robinson  formally  relinquishes  his 
post  to  l>ecome  manager  of  Lakewcx>d.  Colo. 
Under  Robinson,  appointed  in  1975,  the 
city  embarked  on  several  development 
proJecU,  such  as  a  systematic  sewer  and 
BtreeU  repair  program  and  computerization 
of  the  city's  finance  department,  which  took 
over  income  tax  collections  at  a  savings 
from  the  Regional  Income  Tax  Agency. 

The  city  recently  broke  ground  for  a  new 
)6  million  municifMl  center  adjacent  to  Sev- 
erance Center. 

Robinson  helped  expand  the  Local  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  a  non-profit  volunteer 
group  that  granU  rebates  to  businesses  for 
storefront  renovations.  Another  city  pro- 
gram, the  commercial  area  improvement 
fund,  concentrates  on  landscaping  in  busi- 
ness districU. 

"It's  very  grass  rooU  and  nuU  and  bolts, 
but  if  he  (Robinson)  hadn't  been  involved, 
we  wouldn't  have  had  our  commercial  areas 
looking  so  attractive. "  said  Marcia  Nolan. 
assistant  city  manager  for  economic  devel- 
opment. 

"We  want  development,  but  we're  not  Just 
going  to  take  anything.  It  has  to  fit  Cleve- 
land Heights.  It  has  to  have  a  Cleveland 
HeighU  flavor."  she  said.  "We  want  busi- 
nesses that  fit  into  our  community,  and 
they  can  prosper  if  they  fit." 

AttempU  to  uphold  the  HeighU  image  in 
city  planning,  zoning  and  legislative  initia- 
tives, have  prompted  protesU  from  some 
merchanU  and  community  groups.  They 
contend  the  highly  regulatory  city  govern- 
ment, particularly  with  Robinson's  empha- 
sis on  long-range  planning,  is  unresponsive 
to  iU  citizens. 

The  focal  point  of  their  dissent  is  a  series 
of  strict  housing  codes  enacted  last  year 
that,  among  other  things,  give  inspectors 
the  power  to  obtain  search  warranU  to 
enter  private  homes  for  inspections.  Repeat- 
ed code  violators  can  l>e  fined  and  even 
JaUed. 

A  group  gathering  signatures  on  initiative 
petitions  hopes  to  call  a  special  election  this 
year  on  tliree  proposed  charter  amendmenU 
that  would  change  the  form  of  government 
to  an  elected  mayor  and  seven-member 
council  elected  by  wards.  The  proposed 
amendmenU  would  require  a  popular  vote 
on  all  zoning  issues. 

"The  government  is  not  being  responsive 
to  the  people  out  here,"  said  Prank  M. 
Vitale.  a  petition  drive  supporter.  "We.  in  a 
sense,  want  the  city  to  be  accountable,  and 
we  want  the  total  community  to  decide 
what  form  of  government  we  want.  The  city 
manager  form  of  government  has  outlived 
Itself." 

Cleveland  HeighU.  Bedford  and  East 
Cleveland  are  the  only  municipalities  gov- 
erned by  a  council/manager  government  in 
Cuyahoga  County.  This  fall,  cneveland 
HeighU  voters  are  to  choose  among  candi- 
dates for  four  of  seven  council  seaU. 

"I  think  it's  a  bad  idea. "  Robinson  said  of 
the  proposed  charter  amendmenU.  "It  could 
cause  a  lot  of  frustration.  I  think  the  coun- 
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cil  manager  form  of  government  provides  a 
responsiveness." 

He  emphasized  elected  mayors  have  the 
authority  to  veto  legislation,  which  weakens 
the  authority  of  councUmen. 

Beginning  in  1922.  with  adoption  of  the 
city  charter,  until  the  mid-1960s,  strict 
zoning  laws  to  control  and  prompt  steady 
growth  have  been  a  recurring  theme  within 
Cleveland  Heights'  8.1  square  miles. 

Coventry,  in  its  early  days,  belonged  to 
the  carriage  trade.  Shoppers  were  brought 
to  their  destination  by  chauffeurs.  Other 
businesses  sprang  up  along  Lee  Rd.,  trolley 
cars  lumbered  along  F^rmount  Blvd.'s 
center  strip  and  streetcars  traveled  on 
Cedar  Rd. 

Prank  C.  Cain,  mayor  for  36  years,  spear- 
headed construction  in  the  1930s  of  a  3,000- 
seat  theater  in  Cain  Park,  a  23-acre  wooded 
ravine  later  named  in  his  honor.  The  par- 
tially enclosed  Alam  Theater  in  the  same 
park,  near  Superior  Rd.  between  Lee  and 
Taylor  roads,  was  erected  a  few  years  later. 

Besides  summer  weekend  Jazz  concerts 
and  Impressive  stage  productions.  Cain  Park 
is  the  site  of  a  nationally  acclaimed  arts  fes- 
tival in  which  as  many  as  30.000  entries 
compete  to  be  among  100  works  placed  on 
display. 

As  land  for  new' developments  began  to 
disappear.  Cleveland  Heights  became  a 
more  stable  community.  In  1970,  for  exam- 
ple, nearly  70%  of  the  people  who  lived 
there  owned  their  homes,  and  the  apart- 
ment vacancy  rate  was  less  than  1%. 

In  the  mictet  of  such  stability.  Coventry's 
heyday  as  an  island  of  free  expression  for 
children  of  the  baby  boom  was  drawing  to  a 
Close. 

"It's  matured,"  said  Cowell.  "It's  become  a 
much  more  family-oriented  neighborhood, 
much  more  conservative.  But  conservative 
in  Cleveland  Heights  is  probably  much  more 
left  than  in  some  neighborhoods." 

Hippies,  flower  children,  motorcycle 
gangs,  long  hair  and  tattered  clothes,  exotic 
novelties  and  the  smeU  of  marijuana  are  no 
longer  the  rule  on  the  sidewalks  between 
BCayfield  Rd.  and  Euclid  Heights  Blvd. 

Even  Coventry  Neighbors  Inc.'s  12-year- 
old  simuner  street  fair  may  be  canceled  this 
year  because  it  was  getting  too  unwieldy.  Its 
fate  will  be  decided  at  a  meeting  tomorrow. 

"I  think  there  is  a  basic  continuity  be- 
tween Coventry  and  the  rest  of  Cleveland 
Heights,"  said  David  Burwaaser,  a  longtime 
community  activist  and  self-professed 
gadfly.  "Coventry  is  a  place  that's  best 
wrapped  up  in  the  word  'latitude.'  a  wUllng- 
ness  to  tolerate  behavior  by  others  that  is 
not  immediately  harmful  to  one's  self." 

If  Coventry  does  make  a  statement  about 
present-day  Cleveland  Heights,  perhaps  the 
buzzwords  would  be  atmospheric  and  avant- 
garde,  designer  Jeans,  wine  and  cheese  and 
Epicurean  delights.* 


THE  TRUTH  IN  MILEAGE  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
consumer  in  the  market  for  a  used  car 
or  truck  is  likely  to  pay  between  $750 
and  $1,000  more  for  the  vehicle  if  it 
has  been  the  target  of  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  consumer  frauds — odome- 
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ter  tampering.  A  conservative  estimate 
is  that  each  year  the  odometers  of 
more  than  3  million  vehicles  are  rolled 
back  as  much  as  30.000  miles  or  more. 
The  cost  to  American  consumers  is  in 
excess  of  $2  billion. 

Odometer  tampering  is  difficult  to 
detect,  however,  so  the  real  amount  of 
loss  suffered  by  used  car  buyers  could 
be  much  higher. 

Today  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  help  eliminate  this  extensive  fraud- 
ulent practice.  Our  proposal  will 
enable  law  enforcement  officers  and 
the  general  public  to  more  readily 
detect  and  identify  those  vehicles 
which  have  sdtered  odometers. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  thai: 

1.  Following  the  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle 
from  one  person  to  another,  such  vehicle 
may  not  be  registered  or  licensed  for  use  in 
any  State  unless: 

(a)  The  seller  discloses  on  his  title  certifi- 
cate the  true  odometer  reading  as  of  the 
date  of  sale,  and: 

(b)  The  application  by  the  new  owner  of 
the  vehicle  for  a  certificate  of  title  is  accom- 
panied by  the  prior  owner's  most  recent  ve- 
hicle registration  card. 

2.  No  registration  card  may  be  issued  in 
any  State  unless  the  application  includes 
the  odometer  reading  on  the  vehicle  as  of 
the  date  of  the  application. 

3.  The  State  must  take  the  odometer  read- 
ing shown  on  the  application  and  include  it 
as  part  of  the  new  registration  card. 

4.  The  certificate  of  title  issued  by  the 
State  to  the  new  owner  must  indicate  the 
odometer  reading  as  of  the  day  of  transfer 
(printed  on  the  title)  and  the  title  must  be 
printed  in  bank  note  intaglio  printing  proc- 
ess. 

5.  In  addition,  the  certificate  of  title  must 
contain  a  space  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
odometer  reading  when  the  car  is  sold  In  the 
future. 

6.  All  auction  companies  are  required  to 
maintain  the  following  records  for  all  cars 
sold  at  their  auctions: 

(a)  The  name  of  the  seller  and  the  name 
of  the  buyer  of  the  motor  vehicle: 

(b)  The  vehicle  identification  number  of 
the  vehicle,  and: 

(c)  The  odometer  reading  on  the  date  on 
which  the  auction  company  took  possession 
of  the  vehicle. 

7.  Maximum  criminal  penalties  are  in- 
creased from  one  year  to  tliree  years. 

8.  Maximum  civil  penalties  are  increased 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  violation. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
granted  the  authority  to  approve  alterna- 
tive methods  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  upon  application  from  a 
state,  Lf  such  alternative  compliance  method 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Reputable  new  and  used  car  dealers, 
as  well  as  consiuner  groups  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  this  legislation.  I 
encourage  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  Tom  Tattxe  and  myself 
in  supporting  this  proposal  by  cospon- 
soring  the  Truth  in  Mileage  Act  of 
1985. 

For  your  information,  the  text  of 
the  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  780 
A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
strengthen,  for  the  protection  of  consum- 
ers, the  provisions  respecting  disclosure  of 
motor  vehicle  mileage  when  motor  vehi- 
cles are  transferred 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Reprenentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreu  attembled, 

section  I.  AMENDME!<rr  OP  MOTOR  VEHICLE  IN- 
PORMATION  AND  COST  SAVINGS  ACT. 

(a)  Tharstkrs  or  Motor  Vehicles.— Sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1988)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

(dMl)  The  purpose  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  to  discourage  tampering  of  odometers 
in  the  transfer  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  in  such  transfers. 

(2)  No  motor  vehicle,  registered  or  li- 
censed before  any  transfer  subject  to  this 
subsection,  the  ownership  of  which  is  trans- 
ferred by  any  person  to  another  person  in 
Interstate  commerce  may  be  registered  or  li- 
censed for  use  by  the  transferee  in  any 
SUte  or  used  by  the  transferee  in  interstate 
commerce,  unless  the  transferee  of  such 
motor  vehicle  in  submitting  an  application 
to  a  State  for  the  certificate  of  title  upon 
which  such  registration  or  license  will  be 
Issued  includes  with  such  application— 

(A)  the  transferor's  most  recent  registra- 
tion card  for  such  motor  vehicle;  and 

(B)  the  transferor's  title  and.  if  that  title 
contains  the  space  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2KC).  a  statement,  signed  and  dated  by  the 
transferror,  of  the  mileage  required  to  be 
disclosed  by  the  transferor  under  subsection 
(a). 

To  assist  in  the  implementation  of  this 
paragraph,  each  State  shall  require  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
State  that  the  transferor  provide  the  trans- 
feree with  the  transferor's  registration  card 
for  the  motor  vehicle  transferred. 

(3)  No  motor  vehicle  the  ownership  of 
which  is  transferred  by  any  person  to  an- 
other person  in  interstate  commerce  may  be 
registered  or  licensed  for  use  in  any  State  or 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  unless  the  cer- 
tificate of  title  (or  other  document  indicat- 
ing ownership)  of  such  motor  vehicle  which 
is  Issued  by  a  State  to  the  transferee  follow- 
ing such  transfer— 

"(A)  Is  printed  in  bank  note  intaglio  print- 
ing process: 

"(B)  indicates  on  its  face  the  mileage  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  the  tranferor 
under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(C)  contains  a  space  for  the  transferee  to 
disclose  (in  the  event  of  a  future  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  title  by  such  transferee) 
the  mileage  at  the  time  of  such  future 
transfer  and  to  sign  and  date  such  disclo- 
sures. 

"(4)  No  registration  card  may  be  issued  in 
any  State  for  any  motor  vehicle  used  in 
interstate  commerce  unless— 

"(A)  the  application  for  such  registration 
card  contains  the  information  required  by 
subsection  (a),  determined  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  Is  submitted  by  the 
owner  of  the  motor  vehicle:  and 

"(B)  such  registration  card  contains  the 
information  provided  in  such  application 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(5)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  that  a  State  issue  a  certificate  of 
title  or  registration  for  a  motor  vehicle 
which  contains  mileage  information  for  the 
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■lotor  vehicle  does  not  require  the  State  to 
erify.  or  preclude  the  State  from  verifying, 
tie  mileage  information  contained  in  the 
ertificate  of  title  or  registration. 

(6)  Any  SUte  in  which,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  there  is  in 
effect  requirements  respecting  the  disclo- 
sure of  motor  vehicle  mileage  when  motor 
vehicles  are  transferred  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  such  requirements  for  approval  in 
E  lieu  of  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  may  promulgate  regulations 
establishing  procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  such  alternative  re- 
quirements. Such  alternative  requirements 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  under  such 
alternative  requirements  there  is  not  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  Any  modification  of  ap- 
proved alternative  requirements  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Upon  the  termina- 
tion of  approved  alternative  requirements  of 
a  State,  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  in  such  SUte. 

•(e)  If  any  motor  vehicle  is  sold  at  an  auc- 
tion, the  auction  company  which  conducts 
such  auction  shall  esUblish  and  maintain 
lor  a  period  of  at  least  4  years  following  the 
date  of  such  sale  the  following  records: 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  most  recent  owner 
of  the  motor  vehicle  (other  than  the  auc- 
tion company)  and  the  name  of  the  buyer  of 
the  motor  vehicle. 

"(2)  The  vehicle  Identification  number  of 
the  motor  vehicle. 

"(3)  The  odometer  reading  on  the  date  on 
which  the  auction  company  took  possession 
of  the  motor  vehicle.". 

(b)  Detihition.— Section  402  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1982)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

••(6)  The  term  auction  company'  means 
any  person  who  takes  possession  (whether 
through  consignment  or  bailment  or 
through  any  other  arrangement)  of  a  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  another  person  for  pur- 
poses of  selling  such  motor  vehicle  at  an 
auction." 

(c)  EiTEcnvE  Dates.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3),  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  408(d)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1988).  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  apply  with  respect  to  motor  vehi- 
cles which  are  transferred  after  the  date  30 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
paragraph  (4)  of  such  section,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  motor  vehicles  which  are 
registered  in  any  SUte  after  the  date  30 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  motor  vehicles  which 
are  sold  by  an  auction  company  after  the 
date  30  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall, 
upon  application,  assist  a  SUte  in  revising 
its  laws  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  408(d) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act.  If  any  SUte  requires  time,  in 
addition  to  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  to  revise 
its  laws  to  achieve  such  compliance,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  upon  the  request  of  such  SUte, 
grant,  by  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  SUte  such  reasonable  addi- 
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tional  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  achieve  such  compliance.  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice  the  reasons  for  granting  addition- 
al time.  In  granting  additional  time,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  SUte  is  making 
reasonable  effort  to  achieve  such  compli- 
ance. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "motor  vehicle"  and  "auction  compa- 
ny "  shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  when 
used  In  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.). 

SEC.  r  PENAL'riES. 

(a)  Civil  Pehalty.— Section  412(a)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  U.S.C.  1990c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1.000 "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •%2,W)0". 

(b)  Crimihal  Pehalty.— Section  413(a)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (15  UJS.C.  1990c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  more  than  one  year,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than 
three  years,".* 


THE  IRISH  KIDS  BILL 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 


OP  MOICTAIf  A 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  198S 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
book,  "Children  of  War,"  the  author 
states: 

There  are  places  in  the  world  like  North- 
em  Ireland  •  *  •  that  have  been  at  war  for 
the  past  20  years  or  more.  Therefore,  the 
children  living  In  these  places  have  known 
nothing  but  war  In  their  experience  *  *  • 
(and)  •  •  *  Everything  they  feel  and  sense 
occurs  in  a  situation  where  their  lives  may 
be  ruined  any  moment. 

Because  the  Irish  children  of  "the 
troubles"  lead  such  different  lives 
from  our  children  and  have  little  op- 
portunity to  know  about  peace.  Tom 
Foley  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  would  provide  all 
Americans  the  opp>ortunity  to  help 
children  from  war-torn  Northern  Ire- 
land to  live  and  learn  in  America  for  a 
year-long  respite  from  violence  and 
fear. 

Our  bill  would  amend  subchapter  C, 
the  sp>ecial  projects  section,  of  chapter 
2  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Block  Grant.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  option  to  local  education  agen- 
cies to  offer  a  chance  to  these  children 
to  attend  American  schools,  to  associ- 
ate with  children  from  various  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  social,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  to  experience  life  with- 
out the  dally  threat  of  violence. 

Funds  under  this  act  would  be  used 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of: 

(1)  Transporting  children  age  10  through 
18  who  reside  in  areas  affected  by  clvU  strife 
In  Ireland  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  their 
return, 

(2)  Such  children's  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  education  agency  con- 
cerned, and 

(3)  The  books,  supplies,  clothing,  and 
other  living  expenses  of  such  children  while 
they  are  participating  in  the  project. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
Tom  Foley  and  me  in  sponsoring  and 
passing  this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  900 
A  bill  to  provide  an  experience  of  life  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  children  from  areas  af- 
fected by  civU  strife  in  Ireland  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  education  block  grant 
funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej>Te*entativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresi  astemhUd,  That  (a) 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "projects  for  Irish  children 

"Sec.  582A.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  permit  funds  available  under  this 
subchapter  to  be  used  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  the  United  SUtes  to  chil- 
dren from  areas  of  Ireland  that  have  been 
torn  by  civU  strife  and  violence.  Such  oppor- 
tunity should  include  attendance  In  Ameri- 
can schools  and  affiliation  with  children  of 
diverse  religious,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  social 
backgrounds  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere. 

"(b)  Funds  available  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  be  used  for  projects  for  Irish  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  this  section  if  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  files 
with  the  Secretary  a  plan  which  contains— 
"(1)  assurances  that  such  funds  will  be 
used  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  assurances  that  not  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  such  projects  will  be  provided 
from  private  donations:  and 

"(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require. 

"(c)  Poinds  available  for  purposes  of  this 
section  nwky  be  used  only— 

"(1)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting children  aged  ten  through  eighteen 
who  reside  in  areas  affected  by  civil  strife  in 
Ireland  to  the  United  SUtes  and  of  their 
return; 

"(2)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
children's  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  education  concerned;  and 

"(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  books,  sup- 
plies, clothing,  and  other  living  expenses  of 
such  children  while  they  are  participating 
in  the  project.". 

(b)  Section  582  of  such  subchapter  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  projects  for  Irish  children  in  accord- 
ance with  section  582A.".* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STOP  HATE 
CRIMES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGrGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  aimed  at 
combating  a  national  problem  of  dis- 
graceful proportions— namely  the  pro- 
liferation of  so-called  hate  crimes  di- 
rected against  religious  property,  insti- 
tutions, and  practices.  My  legislation 
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represents  a  modified  version  of  a  bill 
I  sponsored  in  the  prior  Congress. 

Specifically  my  bill  provides  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  establishes  stiff  new  federal  penalties 
on  a  graduated  basis  against  individuals  who 
engage  in  acts  of  violence  or  vandalism 
against  religious  institutions  property  or  in- 
dividuals seeking  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  minimum  penalty  would  be  a 
fine  of  $250,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years.  The  most  severe  pen- 
alty would  be  Imposed  in  those  instances 
where  death  results.  In  that  case  the  indi- 
vidual couJd  receive  life  imprisonment. 

It  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
clude in  the  uniform  crime  reports  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Incidence  of  offenses  In- 
volving racial,  ethnic  or  religious  prejudice. 

My  legislation  addresses  Itself  to  a 
real  and  present  problem  which  shows 
no  sign  of  abating.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
review  the  most  recent  report  issued 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  discussing  incidents  of 
antisemitism  during  1984.  The  report 
indicates  that  the  numl)er  of  inci- 
dences of  "anti-Semitic  vandalism  and 
of  other  attactcs  against  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, businesses  and  homes  in  the 
United  States  during  1984  showed  a 
small  increase  compared  to  1983."  Spe- 
cifically the  ADL  reported  a  total  of 
715  of  these  cases  or  the  equivalent  of 
almost  2  a  day  for  the  entire  year. 

Included  in  these  cases  were  major 
increases  in  such  heinous  crimes  as 
bombings,  arsons,  and  cemetery  dese- 
crations. In  1984.  there  were  three 
bombings  as  compared  to  none  in  1983. 
There  were  nine  arsons  in  1984  com- 
pared to  three  in  1983.  There  were  11 
cases  of  cemetery  desecrations  in  1984 
as  compared  to  9  in  1983. 

In  addition,  the  ADL  reported  that 
there  was  a  5.4-percent  increase  in  the 
numl)er  of  assaults  against  Jewish  in- 
dividuals and  threats  and  harassment 
in  which  Jewish  individuals  or  Jewish- 
owned  properties  were  the  victims  or 
targets.  All  told  there  were  a  total  of 
369  such  cases  in  1984. 

The  ADL  reports  noted  that  the  715 
hate  crimes  directed  against  Jewish  in- 
dividuals and  property  were  concen- 
trated in  32  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  same  total  of  States  as 
in  1983.  As  the  report  states:  "Once 
again  as  in  recent  years  New  York  and 
California  were  the  States  reporting 
the  largest  number  of  anti-Semitic 
vandalisms— New  York  with  237  and 
California  with  99." 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  my  leg- 
islation is  the  fact  that  there  remains 
a  glaring  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governments  to 
fight  this  problem.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  the  example  and 
impose  stiff  new  penalties  against 
those  individuals  who  commit  these 
acts  against  any  religious  institution 
or  individual.  Certain  States  and  local- 
ities have  been  aggressive  in  combat- 
ing this  problem  but  the  best  proof 
rests  with  statistics.  Again  citing  the 
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ADL  report,  during  1984  police  and 
law  enforcement  authorities  arrested 
84  people  in  cormection  with  51  of  the 
total  number  of  incidents  reported. 
This  represents  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cases  reported.  That  is  an  unac- 
ceptably  low  figure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  combined  ap- 
proach will  provide  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  build  an  effective 
strategy  to  combat  these  hate  crimes. 
We  must  provide  a  deterrent  against 
these  crimes  by  providing  penalties 
which  are  certain.  Fhirther,  it  is  vital 
that  we  take  a  better  account  of  the 
situation  by  having  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Justice  Department  keep  statis- 
tics on  the  niunber  of  these  crimes 
committed  against  all  religions. 

Failure  to  act  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem in  many  ways  is  as  bad  as  condon- 
ing their  existence.   Worse  It  invites 
their  continuation.  I  urge  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings on  my  proposal  as  well  as  others 
that  have  been  introduced  to  achieve 
the  same  objective. 
The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 
H.R.  775 
A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  In- 
clude in  the  uniform  crime  reports  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  incidence  of  offenses 
Involving  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  preju- 
dice and  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  damage  to 
property  used  for  religious  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha.t  under 
authority  of  section  534  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  ac- 
quire, and  shall  Include  in  the  uniform 
crime  reports,  information  regarding  the  in- 
cidence of  the  following  offenses: 

(1)  Robbery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  van- 
dalism, and  trespass  involving  property 
which  symbolizes,  or  is  customarily  used  in, 
the  performance  of  a  religious  activity  or 
the  achievement  of  a  religious  purpose. 

(2)  Homicide,  assault,  robbery,  burglary, 
theft,  arson,  vandalism,  and  trespass  com- 
mitted to  manifestly  express  racial,  ethnic, 
or  religious  prejudice. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  13  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sections: 
"8  247.   Damage  to   property   uacd   for  reltgioui 

purpoacs 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  damages  or  de- 
stroys or  attempts  to  damage  or  destroy— 

"(Da  cemetery; 

"(2)  a  building  or  other  real  property  used 
for  religious  purposes;  or 

"(3)  a  religious  article  contained  in  a  cem- 
etery or  such  building  or  real  property; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
If  bodily  injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $250,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  re- 
sults, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both. 

"8  248.  IiOury  to  penon  exercidng  rcligioui  be- 
lief* 

"Whoever  injures,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
feres with  any  person  In  the  free  exercise  of 
that  person's  religious  beliefs  secured  by  the 
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Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
If  bodily  Injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $250,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  both:  and  if  death  re- 
sulU.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  items: 

"247.  Damage  to  property  used  for  religious 

purposes. 
"248.  Injury  to  person  exercising  religious 

beliefs.".* 


THE  BASIC  SKILLS  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MOMTANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1985 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  President's  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  pointed  out 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  ability  of 
this  Nation's  secondary  schools  to  pro- 
vide students  with  basic  academic 
skills.  And,  according  to  data  from  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  the  achievement  of  high 
school  age  students  has  fallen  steadily 
in  reading,  writing,  math,  and  science 
since  the  early  1970's.  In  contrast,  in 
the  elementary  grades,  where  chapter 
I  moneys  are  heavily  concentrated, 
student  achievement  has  been  marked 
by  impressive  gains. 

Today  I,  along  with  my  colleague, 
Jim  Florio,  am  introducing  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Basic  Skills  Act,  to 
help  schools  correct  the  deficiencies 
by  providing  qualifjrlng  local  second- 
ary schools  with  grants  to  develop,  im- 
plement, and  conduct  basic  skills  in- 
structional activities  for  all  low-achiev- 
ing students  attending.  My  colleague. 
Jim  Florio,  again  joins  me  in  this 
effort.  To  be  eligible,  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  a  school's  student  body  must 
qualify  as  low-income  students  on  the 
basis  of  chapter  I  criteria  or  be  eligible 
for  a  free  school  lunch. 

After  the  first  2  full  years  of  pro- 
gram operation,  continued  funding 
would  be  contingent  upon  a  school's 
improvement  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents passing  a  nationally  normed  test 
of  basic  skills,  or  a  decrease  in  the 
school's  dropout  rate.  This  is  an  im- 
portant quality  control  feature  of  this 
legislation. 

An  educated  oitizeru-y  is  our 
strength.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  language  of  the  bill  follows: 


H.R.  901 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  grants  to 
assist   local  educational   agencies  to   im- 
prove the  basic  skills  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged   secondary    school    students, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "Secondary  School 
Basic  Skills  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  POTtPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
nish financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  having  especially  high  concentra- 
tions of  youths  from  low-income  families  to 
enable  such  agencies  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive Instruction  in  basic  skills  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. 

DEPIMITIORS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "basic  skills"  Includes  read- 
ing, writing,  communications,  and  mathe- 
matics proficiency  as  well  as  problem-solv- 
ing, comprehension,  and  reasoning; 

(2)  the  term  "economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students"  means  students, 
aged  twelve  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  are 
counted  under  section  111(c)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
or  who  qualify  for  a  free  school  lunch  under 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
of  1946; 

(3)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  tliat  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

AtTTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

(1)  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  of 
which— 

(A)  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
technical  assistance  and  national  evaluation 
under  section  10(a)  and  (d);  and 

(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  7; 

(2)  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  of 
which— 

(A)  $3,000,000  shall  l>e  available  for  the 
technical  assistance  and  the  national  eval- 
uation under  section  10(a)  and  (d);  and 

(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  7; 

(3)  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  of 
which— 

(A)  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  and  nation- 
al evaluation  under  section  10(a)  and  (d); 

(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  avaUable  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  7;  and 

(4)  $900,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1989.  1990.  and  1991  of  which— 
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(A)  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  and  for  the  na- 
tional evaluation  to  t>e  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 10<a)and(d);and 

(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  avaUable  for 
program  grants  imder  section  7. 

EuciBiLmr 

Sec.  5.  A  secondary  school  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  Act  for  grants 
only  if  20  per  centum  or  more  youths  aged 
twelve  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  are  en- 
rolled in  such  school  and  are  counted  under 
section  111(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  modified 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  or  who  qual- 
ify for  a  free  school  lunch  under  section  9  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946. 
USES  OF  rums 

Sec.  6.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  for  grants  shall  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  approaches  to,  and  for  carrying  out 
educational  services  and  activities  designed 
specifically  to  raise  the  basic  skills  of  low- 
achieving  students  attending  eUgible  sec- 
ondary schools. 

PROGRAM  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  grants  pursuant  to  section  4  for  ftscal 
years  1985  through  1990.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  to  make  grants  to 
enable  eligible  secondary  schools  to  develop, 
implement,  and  carry  out  new  approaches 
to  aclileving  Improved  tmsic  skills  instruc- 
tion of  low-achieving  students  attending  eli- 
gible secondary  schools. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless— 

(1)  an  application  is  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary; 

(2)  the  application  is  made— 

(A)  by  the  local  educational  agency  on 
behalf  of  an  eligible  secondary  school,  or 

(B)  by  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
acting  In  concert  with  the  local  education 
agency  or,  where  clearly  appropriate,  a 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion acting  in  concert  with  the  local  educa- 
tion agency,  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  second- 
ary school  If  the  Institution,  agency,  or  or- 
ganization will  provide  educational  services 
or  will  conduct  educational  activities  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  eligible  secondary  schools 
subject  to  the  proposal  for  which  the  assist- 
ance Is  sought; 

(3)  the  application  contains  assurances 
that  the  applicant  will  participate  in  the  na- 
tional evaluation  required  by  section  10(a): 

(4)  the  proposal  described  in  the  applica- 
tion was  prepared  with  the  participation  of 
administrators  (Including  principals),  teach- 
ers, and  parenU  In  the  eligible  secondary 
schools,  and,  where  appropriate.  Individuals 
representing  participating  Institution  of 
higher  education,  public  agencies,  or  non- 
profit organizations:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  SUte  educational 
agency  was  provided  an  opportunity  for 
review  and  comment  prior  to  submittal  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  eligi- 
ble applicants  represent  various  geographic 
regions  of  the  country,  including  both  rural 
and  urban  secondary  schools  within  these 
various  geographic  regions. 

ASSXTRANCXS 

Sec.  8.  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
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Act  shaU  file  with  the  Secretary  an  applica- 
tion containing  assurances  that— 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  will  be 
designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  local  educational  agency  will  use 
grants  made  under  this  Act— 

(A)  so  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grants. 
l>e  made  available  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought;  and 

(B)  in  no  case  to  supplant  such  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  eligible  organization  may 
apply  for  a  five-year  grant,  subject  to  re- 
strictions In  section  ll(bKl).  on  behalf  of  an 
eligible  secondary  school.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall— 

(1)  describe  the  eligible  secondary  school 
and  the  program  to  be  conducted  at  the  eli- 
gible secondary  school  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  section  6; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  program 
for  wtiich  assistance  is  sought  is  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  as  to  give  rea- 
sonable promise  of  substantial  progress 
toward  improving  the  basic  skills  of  low- 
achieving  students  in  eligible  secondary 
schools  and  that  the  proposed  program 
properly  utilizes  the  latest  research  on  ef- 
fective schools,  teaching,  student  learning, 
and  student  retention; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  program 
for  wiiich  assistance  is  sought  was  designed 
and  will  be  implemented  In  consultation 
with  parents,  teachers,  principals,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  low-achieving  students  in  eU- 
gible secondary  schools; 

(4)  describe,  in  the  case  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  the  procedures  which  the 
local  educational  agency  wiU  foUow  with  re- 
q>ect  to  subcontracting  to  any  private  non- 
profit organization,  any  program  or  activity 
to  be  conducted  in  an  eligible  secondary 
school  for  low-achieving  secondary  school 
students  if  the  agency  determines  tliat  the 
alternative  education  program  to  be  offered 
by  such  organization  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  such  students: 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  agency  wiU 
cooperate  with  Federal  efforte  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(6)  provide  such  assurances  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  require; 
and 

(7)  provide  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  wUl  expend  no  more  ttian  2 
per  centum  of  total  grant  funds  to  adminis- 
ter this  program. 

(b)  An  appUcatlon  fUed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  amended  annually 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  changes  with- 
out filing  a  new  appUcatlon. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU.  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  con- 
duct a  national  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness and  the  Implementation  of  the  grants 
made  under  section  7. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  disseminate  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies.  State  legislatures,  and 
Governors  the  results  of  the  assessment 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  shaU  monitor  grants 
made  under  this  Act  and  shall  carry  out  pro- 
cedures for  the  coordination  of  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  with  other  research  ac- 
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tivltles  conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in 
the  Department. 

<d)  The  National  Institute  of  EducaUon. 
once  program  grants  are  awarded,  shall  pro- 
vide eligible  recipients  with  technical  assist- 
ance, including  assistance  designed  to  facili- 
ties program  evaluation,  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  and  carrying  out  of 
the  proposed  program  of  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  the 
application  fUed  by  the  local  education 
agency  without  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

PATMXIfTS:  RXSTUCnOIfS 

Sk.  ll.(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the 
approval  of  applications  under  section  7. 

(bXl)  If.  after  completion  of  the  first  two 
academic  years  of  program  operation,  there 
is  not  meaningful  improved  performance  of 
the  targeted  secondary  school  students  at 
the  eligible  school  on  a  nationally  normed 
test  of  basic  skills,  or  there  is  not  a  mean- 
ingful decrease  in  the  crop-out  rate  at  such 
school,  no  further  grant  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  that  secondary  school  to  any  local 
education  agency  or  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  public  agency,  or  private 
nonprofit  organization.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  a  waiver  for  one  additional 
academic  year  of  programming  if  external 
conditions  warrant  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection.* 


HYDROELECTRIC  RELICENSING 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  198S 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, I,  and  other  members  of  the  Flori- 
da congressional  delegation,  signed  on 
again  as  cosponsors  of  the  Electric 
Consumers  Protection  Act.  introduced 
this  session  as  H.R.  44  by  Richard 
Shelby  of  Alabama.  The  bill  responds 
to  an  issue  of  basic  fairness  and  equity 
for  millions  of  consumers.  At  stake  are 
billions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  low-cost 
hydroelectrlcity.  That  inexpensive 
power  could  be  taken  away  from  the 
vast  majority  and  made  available  to 
only  a  small  segment  of  this  country's 
consumers  who  by  geographic  happen- 
stance are  served  by  govemment-nin 
State  or  municipal  utilities. 

Although  Florida  is  not  rich  In  hy- 
droelectric power,  this  important  con- 
sumer issue  is  arising  with  increasing 
frequency  in  the  relicensing  of  exist- 
ing projects  throughout  the  country. 
And  of  course,  it  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  on  behalf  of  the  country's 
senior  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  Congress  must 
ensure  that  no  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  elderly,  are  forced  to  pay 
higher  electric  bills  due  to  a  preferen- 
tial policy  that  would  allow  govern- 
ment-run utilities  to  take  away  this 
low-cost  energy  from  millions. 
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A  little  background  will  help  to 
make  clear  the  inequities  inherent  in 
such  a  preferential  policy.  Hydroelec- 
tric projects  are  licensed  by  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for 
periods  of  up  to  50  years.  When  the 
initial  license  expires,  the  existing  li- 
censee must  file  an  application  with 
FERC  for  a  new  license  if  it  wishes  to 
continue  to  operate  these  valuable 
projects.  At  the  time  of  relicensing, 
other  applicants  may  file  applications 
for  the  new  license  in  competition 
with  the  existing  licensee.  If  a  compet- 
ing application  is  judged  on  the  merits 
by  FERC  to  be  best  adapted  to  develop 
the  resource,  the  competitor  should 
and  would  receive  the  new  license  for 
the  project. 

But  because  of  a  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920. 
now  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  con- 
flicting interpretations  in  recent  years, 
the  law  is  now  unclear  whether  com- 
peting State  and  municipal  utilities 
are  to  be  given  a  preference  against 
existing  private  licensees  at  the  time 
of  relicensing  these  projects.  If  State 
and  municipal  licensees  have  a  prefer- 
ence, they  will  be  able  to  take  away 
hydroelectric  projects  from  existing  li- 
censees and  their  customers  simply  by 
filing  plans  to  develop  the  water  re- 
source that  are  only  as  good  as  the  ex- 
isting licensees,  not  better.  Thus,  by 
reason  only  of  the  government  status 
of  such  potential  competitors,  the  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power  would  be 
transferred  from  millions  of  consum- 
ers of  existing  licensees  to  the  relative- 
ly small  segment  of  consumers  who 
happen  to  live  in  an  area  served  by  a 
State  or  municipally  operated  electric 
utility.  This  does  not  make  sense. 

If  the  existing  licensee  has  had  a 
successful  50-year  track  record  of  op- 
erating these  projects  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  FERC  determines  the  li- 
censee would  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  it  shot  Id  receive  the  new  li- 
cense. Why  cause  the  economic  hard- 
ship and  disruption  associated  with 
transferring  ownership  of  these  valua- 
ble assets,  when  the  public  interest  in 
utilizing  the  resource  would  not  be 
served  any  better  by  the  new  owner? 

The  unfairness  is  readily  apparent. 
Municipal  competitors  are  currently 
trying  to  take  away  11  hydroelectric 
projects  from  private  utilities  that 
have  developed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
customers  for  50  years  or  more.  Over 
8.5  million  customers  benefit  from  the 
these  11  projects  operated  by  the  ex- 
isting licensees.  The  competing  mimlc- 
Ipal  utilities  have  only  955.000  electric 
customers.  This  is  a  9-to-l  ratio.  Using 
1983  prices  and  data,  those  8.5  million 
customers  realized,  in  that  year  alone, 
fuel-cost  savings  based  on  equivalent 
fossil-fueled  generation  of  approxi- 
mately $308  million.  And  such  equiva- 
lent fuel-cost  savings  occur  year  after 
year.  With  approximately  177  Inves- 
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tor-owned  utility  hydroprojects 
coming  up  for  relicensing  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993,  and  more  after  that, 
these  same  comparisons  will  be  arising 
across  the  country. 

But  why  should  Congress  adopt  a 
policy  that  could  have  the  effect  of 
making  nine  consumers  worse  off  for 
the  sake  of  just  one  who  will  benefit? 
Already  customers  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal utilities,  which  represent  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  electric  cus- 
tomers in  the  country,  have  preferen- 
tial access  to  68.3  percent  of  the  hy- 
droelectric project  capacity  In  the 
country.  This  is  because  Federal  laws 
already  give  them:  First,  a  preference 
to  obtain  Initial  licenses  to  develop 
new  hydroelectric  sites,  and.  second,  a 
preference  to  purchase  low-cost  power 
generated  at  federally  owned  and  op- 
erated hydroelectric  projects.  Because 
the  customers  of  private  utilities, 
which  represent  76.5  percent  of  the 
country's  electric  consumers,  have 
none  of  these  preferences,  they  have 
only  31.6  percent  of  the  coimtry's  hy- 
droelectric capacity.  Given  these  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  public  policy 
for  the  small  segment  of  electric  con- 
sumers served  by  municipal  utilities  to 
receive  through  a  relicensing  prefer- 
ence even  more  of  such  inexpensive 
electricity  simply  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment ownership  status  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  which  provides  them  serv- 
ice. 

Hydroelectrlcity  Is  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive form  of  power  because  it  has 
no  associated  fossil  or  nuclear  fuel 
costs.  Throughout  most  regions  of  the 
coimtry  It  helps  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  electricity  for  millions  of  consumers 
served  by  Investor-owned  utilities 
having  a  generating  mix  that  Includes 
more  expensive  fossil  or  nuclear  gen- 
eration or  both.  If  these  utilities  lose 
their  hydroelectric  projects  their  cost 
of  electricity  will  Increase.  This  would 
not  be  as  troublesome  if  it  resulted 
from  fair  competition  for  and  better 
utilization  of  the  resource.  However, 
consumers,  particularly,  the  elderly, 
shotild  not  be  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  increased  electric  rates,  no 
matter  what  the  amount,  in  order  to 
benefit  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
preferred  consumers  whose  only  claim 
on  the  resource  is  that  they  happen  to 
be  served  by  State  or  municipal  utili- 
ties. Those  utilities  for  the  most  part 
already  boast  of  electric  rates  well 
below  typical  rates  for  customers  of 
neighboring  investor-owned  utilities. 
On  this  score,  I  direct  my  colleagues 
attention  to  a  very  constructive  article 
by  two  MIT  economics  professors  re- 
cently published  in  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly.  The  article  concludes 
that  a  municipal  relicensing  prefer- 
ence would  only  promote  economic  in- 
efficiency in  the  allocation  of  our  hy- 
droelectric resources.  Joskow  and 
Schmalensee.  "Adversary  Hydro  Reli- 
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censing  Applications:  Using  Economic 
Efficiency  Criteria."  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly.  December  20,  1984. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  in  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  endorsing  H.R.  4402,  Con- 
gressman Shelby's  bill  in  the  98th 
Congress: 

The  country's  older  Americans,  most  of 
whom  live  on  limited  incomes,  can  ill  afford 
Increases  in  electric  rates  and  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services,  particularly  those  result- 
ing from  laws  and  policies  that  do  not  re- 
flect equity,  fairness  and  the  public  Interest. 

Congress  should  not  enact  yet  an- 
other preference  for  a  small  class  of 
consumers.  Instead,  Congress  should 
promote  fair  competition  for  this  valu- 
able low-cost  form  of  electricity  in 
order  that  it  be  spread  equitably 
among  as  many  consumers  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  possible.  H.R.  44,  the 
Electric  Consumers  Protection  Act, 
would  do  just  that  and,  therefore,  has 
my  full  support.* 
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tlves.  They  have  earned  our  admira- 
tion, praise,  and  respect.* 


YOUTH— AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 


HOUSE  HONORS  SEVEN  EAGLE 
SCOUTS  FROM  SIXTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  ALABAMA 

IH  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  rank  of 
Scouting,  Eagle  Scout,  is  an  achieve- 
ment toward  which  all  Boy  Scouts 
aspire  but  few  achieve.  That  is  why  I 
feel  particularly  honored  to  represent 
Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  86  in  Birming- 
ham. AL.  which  will  hold  an  Eagle 
Scout  award  ceremony  on  Monday, 
February  4,  1985,  to  present,  not  one, 
but  seven  fiagle  Scout  badges  to  seven 
outstanding  young  men. 

The  seven  young  men  who  have  at- 
tained this  highest  scouting  rank  are 
Charles  B.  Collat,  John  O.  Greaves. 
Bryan  B.  Patton,  Lee  A.  Pilleteri.  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith  III,  Thomas  M.  Spencer, 
and  Benjamin  S.  Will.  All  possess  the 
strength  of  character,  integrity,  physi- 
cal and  leadership  abilities  that  our 
country  needs  as  we  advance  into  the 
future. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  Scouts  across 
this  country  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout,  and  it  is  quite  extraordinary  for 
this  number,  seven,  to  become  Eagle 
Scouts  in  one  location.  This  is  a  testa- 
ment not  only  to  these  fine  young 
men,  but  also,  the  members  of  Troop 
No.  86  in  Birmingham  and  Scoutmas- 
ter Harry  Jeffcoat  III.  who  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  of  providing 
these  youth  with  the  tools  they  wUl 
need  to  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

I  believe  Scoutmaster  Jeffcoat.  and 
these  yoimg  men  and  their  parents, 
deserve  to  be  recognized  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  ponisTLVAinA 
IN  the  house  of  reprksentattvks 
Thursday,  January  31,  1985 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1985,  more  than  200  of  my  con- 
stituents came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
our  Nation's  Capital   to  witness  the 
swearing   in   ceremony   for   the   UJ3. 
House   of   Representatives.   Many   of 
them    had    visited    Washington.    DC. 
before,  but  for  some  this  was  their 
first  glimpse  of  their  Government  in 
action. 

One  guest  in  particular,  Melissa  A. 
Houghton  of  Sunbury,  PA,  was  no 
stranger  to  Washington.  Ms.  Hough- 
ton came  to  Washington  on  March  8, 
1983,  to  be  honored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  as  their  student  Voice  of 
Democracy  champion.  Melissa's  win- 
ning speech  was  on  the  theme  of 
"Youth— America's  Strength." 

Miss  Houghton,  now  a  freshman  stu- 
dent attending  Dickinson  College  in 
Carlisle,  PA,  was  asked  by  her  Con- 
gressman to  give  her  impressions  of 
what  it  was  like  to  visit  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  very  first  time.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  speech  Ms.  Hough- 
ton delivered  to  the  people  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  during  their 
visit  to  Washington. 

YotrxH — Amzrica's  Strength 
(By  Melissa  Houghton) 
Crowds  of  people  hurrying  everywhere. 
Hundreds  of  cars  in  different  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colors.   Pamilies  walking  In  the  park. 
SmaU  chUdren  playing.  Motion.  .  .  .  These 
are  slghU  that  can  be  seen  in  every  major 
city  of  the  U.S.  Business  is  transacted,  chil- 
dren are  being  educated  and  life  goes  on. 
However,  the  above  description  of  any  city 
appeals  only  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  ears.  It 
takes  a  very  special  place,  specifically  our 
nation's   capital,   to   also   appeal   to   one's 
heart.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
describe  the  feelings  that  an  American  citi- 
zen has  in  coming  to  Washington  D.C.  Per- 
haps the  most  prevalent  feeling  one  has 
upon  entering  the  nation's  capital  is  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  history.  At  the  core  of 
this  history  is  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  giant  testimonial  to  our  nation's  past 
transcends  all  textbooks.  The  exhibits  can 
be  viewed,  the  explanations  heard,  but  the 
true  meaning  behind  this  exhibit  can  only 
be  felt.  The  monuments  also  provide  this 
feeling   of   history.   Olant-slzed   statues   to 
long-gone  heroes  remind  us  of  all  that  our 
country  has  fought  for.  Prom  the  honesty 
of  Lincoln  to  the  bravery  of  our  men  in 
battle,   monuments   have   been  erected  to 
remind  us  of  our  heritage.  Though  these 
also,  can  be  viewed,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
rows  of  thousands  of  tombstones  in  Arling- 
ton or  the  Importance  of  the  enormous  Lin- 
coln Memorial  can  only  be  felt. 

However,  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of 
what  an  American  citizen  feels  upon  coming 
to  Washington.  It  Is  impossible  to  be  here 
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without  realizing  the  power  that  is  housed 
in  this  city.  It  was  once  said  ttiat  the  Oval 
Office  is  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  Ameri- 
can power.  Within  this  office  and  others 
throughout  the  dty.  life  changing  decisions 
are  constantly  being  made.  These  decisions 
not  only  affect  you  and  I  as  American  citi- 
zens, but  also  citizens  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  Impossible  for  a  person  to  overlook  this 
as[>ect  of  the  Capital.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to 
feel  this  power  emanating  from  all  sur- 
roundings, it  is  inevitable  that  one  would 
feel  awed  by  the  men  and  women  that  hold 
this  power. 

Finally,  an  American  citizen  feels  a  very 
rare  emotion  in  Washington-security.  At  a 
time  when  there  Is  so  much  unrest  in  the 
nation  and  the  world,  one  can  find  solace 
here.  There  is  the  Washington  Monument 
which  reaches  to  the  sky  proclaiming  the 
greatness  and  strength  of  our  nation.  The 
Viet  Nam  Memorial  which  proudly  displays 
the  names  of  our  brave  men  that  gave  their 
lives  for  our  country.  Also,  the  White 
House,  built  like  an  elegant  fortress  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  harm.  All  of  these  ele- 
ments help  contribute  to  this  feeling  of  se- 
curity. 

There  is  yet  one  more  aspect  that  contrib- 
utes to  this  feeling.  The  way  the  city  was  set 
up  provides  for  a  sense  of  continuity  and  se- 
ciirity.  E>esigned  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel, 
Washington  is  certainly  a  place  where  ideas 
are  set  in  motion.  With  the  mall  as  the  hub 
of  the  wheel,  avenues  radiate  outward 
toward  key  sites  forming  the  spokes,  when 
viewed  from  the  Washington  Monument  at 
night,  the  lights  help  to  complete  the 
design. 

Automobiles,  people  rushing,  horns  blow- 
ing. These  are  sights  and  sounds  that  can  be 
observed  by  any  citizen  in  any  city  of  the 
world.  Historical  heritage,  power,  awe.  secu- 
rity. These  are  emotions  that  can  only  be 
felt  by  American  citizens  in  Washington. 
D.C— a  city  that  appeals  to  one's  heart  and 
mlnd.» 


THE  REAGAN  INAUGURAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIXSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 
•  Mi.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  January  30, 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Tm  Rkacaji  iMAUciniAi,  Address 

President  Reagan  delivered  his  second  In- 
augural Address  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  VS. 
Capitol  before  a  restricted  group  of  1.000 
people.  Meml)ers  of  Congress,  the  Diplomat- 
ic Corps,  the  Cabinet,  and  close  friends  of 
the  President  were  in  attendance.  For  the 
first  time  In  history,  outdoor  events  were 
cancelled  because  of  record  low  tempera- 
tures and  brisk  winds.  The  Indoor  setting 
gave  the  ceremony  an  unusual  air  of  intima- 
cy. 

Mr.  Reagan's  style  was  low  key  and  undra- 
matic.  Several  Members  of  Congress  ob- 
served that  the  President  seemed  subdued. 
The  speech  lacked  rhetorical  flair,  and  it 
was  delivered  in  conversational  tones.  It  was 
no  call  to  arms.  Mr.  Reagan,  said  one  ob- 
server, did  not  exactly  come  •roaring  out  of 
the  gate." 

The  President  made  it  clear  from  the 
outset  of  his  speech  that  he  did  not  intend 
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to  redirect  his  energies  or  revise  his  pro- 
grams at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term. 
"I  don't  believe  you  re-elected  us  in  1984  to 
reverse  course."  he  said.  He  was  characteris- 
tically optimistic,  seeing  America  "poised 
for  greatness."  on  the  verge  of  "a  new  eman- 
cipation." still  "mighty  in  its  youth  and 
powerful  in  its  purpose."  The  speech  was 
suffused  with  hope  and  patriotism:  the 
future  that  Mr.  Reagan  described  was  rich 
with  possibilities.  Some  of  the  speech  was 
eloquent,  as  when  the  President  talked  of 
the  American  sound,  "hopeful,  big-hearted. 
Idealistic— daring,  decent,  fair.  That's  our 
heritage,  that's  our  song.  We  sing  it  still." 

In  his  address.  Mr.  Reagan  returned  to 
the  themes  of  his  political  past.  Indeed,  the 
largely  inspirational  speech  was  vintage 
Reagan.  Part  of  it  was  a  vindication  of  his 
first  term,  and  he  spolce  with  genuine  con- 
versative  conviction  as  he  sketched  the 
agenda  for  1985.  For  him,  progress  will  come 
with  a  smaller  role  for  government  and  a 
wider  role  for  free  enterprise,  an  "economy 
finally  freed  from  government's  grip."  He 
placed  great  faith  In  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
growing  economy  as  the  surest  cure  for  in- 
equality in  the  land.  He  promised  "an  op- 
portunity society"  that  will  free  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  from  dependency 
on  a  bloated  bureaucracy.  He  claimed  that 
"there  are  no  limits  to  growth  and  human 
progress,  when  men  and  women  are  free  to 
follow  their  dreams."  He  stressed  his  favor- 
ite issues:  limits  on  domestic  spending,  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  buildup,  shifting 
federal  programs  to  the  States,  radical  tax 
reform,  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
mandating  a  balanced  budget. 

The  President  hit  big  government  hard  In 
his  speech,  but  In  his  first  term  he  did  little 
to  cut  it  back.  Rather,  he  has  switched  its 
direction,  spending  less  on  domestic  pro- 
grams and  more  on  defense.  Mr.  Reagan 
correctly  stated  that  "we  have  begun  to 
reduce  the  increase  in  the  cost  and  size  of 
government."  It  is  Important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  claiming  government 
has  gotten  smaller.  The  federal  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  claimed  from  22.8 
percent  in  1981  to  23.5  percent  in  1984.  The 
real  difference  between  the  President  and 
his  critics  is  not  that  the  former  resists  the 
exercise  of  government  power  whUe  the 
latter  supports  it.  but  rather  that  each  con- 
siders the  exercise  of  that  power  to  be  ap- 
propriate In  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  attacked  the  federal 
budget  deficits  that  rose  sharply  in  his  first 
term.  Indeed,  the  average  annual  deficit  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  ($134.8  billion) 
was  three  times  greater  than  the  average 
annual  deficit  of  the  Carter  Administration 
($45.3  billion).  In  addition,  the  national  debt 
doubled,  and  the  government's  ability  to 
control  the  budget  weakened  dramatically. 
The  President  warned  that  "a  time  of  reck- 
oning" has  arrived,  but  the  critics  point  out 
that  he  should  be  presenting  a  balanced 
budget,  not  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
which  would  not  take  effect  for  years.  He 
has  announced  a  program  'aimed  at  freez- 
ing government  program  spending  for  the 
next  year."  That  carefully  phrased  state- 
ment leaves  room,  for  example,  for  much 
higher  interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  We  will  know  more  about  the  program 
In  a  few  days,  but  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest in  early  reports  that  it  will  be  signifi- 
cant. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Reagan  was  unrelenting,  though  careful,  in 
his  rhetoric.  He  pointedly  said  that  "one 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  conducted  the 
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greatest  military  buildup  in  the  history  of 
man."  Nonetheless,  he  pledged  to  press 
ahead  with  nuclear  arms  control.  In  that 
vein,  he  spoke  of  his  desire  "to  rid  the  world 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction"  and 
made  extravagant  claims  about  his  "Star 
Wars "  plan  to  destroy  nuclear  missiles 
before  they  reached  their  target:  the  plan 
"wouldn't  kill  people;  it  would  destroy  weap- 
ons and  would  render  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete." In  a  strange  aside,  the  President  dis- 
credited mutual  assured  destruction  as  an 
ineffective  and  Immoral  strategic  doctrine, 
even  though  It  is  the  only  deterrent  to  nu- 
clear war  known  to  be  effective. 

I  did  not  hear  much  new  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
address.  Thus,  I  think  that  he  will  pursue 
the  agenda  of  the  past  four  years,  with  the 
possible  addition  of  arms  control  and  tax 
reform.  The  doubt  in  my  mind  is  whether 
the  President  will  be  able  to  translate  his 
goals  into  reality.  Presidents  have  not 
always  had  an  easy  time  doing  that,  though 
Mr.  Reagan  does  have  a  lot  going  for  him. 
He  enjoys  high  personal  popularity.  He  ap- 
pears buoyant  and  vigorous.  He  articulates 
the  clear  public  mood  to  limit  the  role  of 
government  and  strengthen  national  securi- 
ty. I  was  not  surprised  that  the  tone  of  the 
speech  was  somewhat  conciliatory.  It  la  ob- 
vious that  the  President  wants  to  get  things 
done.  He  made  several  bipartisan  gestures, 
but  there  was  no  suggestion  at  all  that  he 
will  moderate  his  stance  on  today's  most  di- 
visive issues. 

Mr.  Reagan's  program,  as  set  forth  In  his 
inaugural  speech.  wUl  be  spelled  out  in  more 
detail  in  the  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
the  budget  message.  Then  the  action  will 
move  to  Congress.* 


THE  NATIONAL  CHILD 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVZS 

ThuTsday,  January  31,  19SS 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Alponse  D'Amato, 
I  introduced.  H.R.  276,  the  National 
Child  Protection  Act.  This  bUl  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  that  was  introduced 
during  the  second  session  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  full- 
scale  protection  of  children  in  federal- 
ly funded  day  care  centers  from  abuse 
and  addresses  a  problem  which  has 
grown  in  severity  in  the  past  several 
years.  We  have  seen  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
sexual  abuse  of  children  in  day  care 
centers.  Just  since  1976.  Major  scan- 
dals rocked  both  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia last  year  and  began  what 
seemed  to  be  an  almost  chain  reaction 
in  other  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country. 

In  introducing  H.R.  276.  we  are 
taking  the  step  of  conditioning  future 
Federal  aid  for  day  care  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  significant  portion 
of  Federal  funds  support  these  activi- 
ties. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  as 
much  as  60  percent  of  the  $165  million 
spent  on  day  care  is  Federal  money.  A 
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majority  of  these  funds  come  from  the 
social  services  block  grant— formerly 
title  XX,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  block 
grant  was  to  minimize  Federal  regula- 
tion of  activities  and  to  encourage 
States  to  conduct  initiatives  tailored  to 
their  own  needs. 

What  the  block  grant  experiment 
has  demonstrated,  in  this  instance,  is 
that  the  elimination  of  the  Federal 
presence,  has  resulted  In  more  than 
Just  a  lessening  of  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. In  my  eyes,  it  represents  a  full- 
scale  abdication  of  these  responsibil- 
ities which  carmot  be  tolerated  if  in 
abdicating,  we  contribute  to  something 
as  abhorrent  as  child  abuse. 

The  National  Child  Protection  Act 
would  promote  the  safety  of  children 
receiving  day  care  services  by  condi- 
tioning future  Federal  funds  for  such 
services  by  requiring  States  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  license  child  day  cen- 
ters as  well  as  provide  for  a  screening 
of  day  care  center  personnel.  The  act 
also  establishes  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation with  respect  to  criminal 
records  of  employees  of  day  care  cen- 
ters and  establishes  a  toll-free  hotline 
for  the  reporting  of  abuse  of  children 
receiving  <lay  care  services. 

It  is  critical  to  note  that  in  response 
to  national  attention  focused  on  this 
problem  last  year,  Congress  approved 
an  increase  of  $25  million  in  funding 
imder  the  social  services  block  grant, 
specifically  aimed  at  reducing  this 
problem  through  improved  training  of 
day  care  center  persoruiel  and  parents. 
On  January  15,  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices published  conditions  for  use  of 
this  $25  million  by  States.  I  commend 
the  Department  for  moving  in  an  ex- 
peditious fashion  to  ensure  that  these 
training  funds  are  utilized  as  quickly 
as  possible.  However,  I  also  believe 
that  under  the  block  grant  scheme, 
flexibility  is  still  provided  to  a  niunber 
of  providers  that  would  not  necessarily 
protect  all  children  in  all  kinds  of  day 
care  facilities.  The  approach  provided 
in  my  bill  would  impose  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  States  to  protect 
services  to  children  in  all  kinds  of  fa- 
culties. 

In  addition  to  the  training  guide- 
lines, on  January  28.  HHS  also  re- 
leased a  Model  Child  Care  Standards 
Act  which  will  provide  guidance  to 
State  day  care  licensing  authorities  in 
establishing  protection  programs 
within  facilities  and  for  parents.  This 
act  is  most  worthy  of  our  close  atten- 
tion and  In  my  eyes,  should  be  the 
adopted  national  standard— not  an 
option  for  States  to  adopt  at  their  dis- 
cretion. This  act  is  consistent  with  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  in  its  report  released  at  the 
end  of  last  year  on  "Families  and 
Child  Care:  Improving  the  Options." 
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Last  year  on  September  17.  the 
select  conunittee,  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  George  Miller, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Oversight, 
chaired  by  my  good  friend  Charlie 
Ramgel,  conducted  a  hearing  on  child 
abuse  in  day  care  facilities.  In  my  tes- 
timony before  that  hearing  I  Joined 
with  a  number  of  witnesses  in  urging 
quick  action  to  address  this  problem.  I 
am  pleased  that  our  initial  efforts  in 
Congress  produced  the  much-needed 
$25  million  in  new  block  grant  funds 
for  training  and  expect  that  this  will 
be  the  start  of  a  national  crusade  to 
attack  and  eliminate  this  problem. 

Passage  of  H.R.  276  would  enhance 
this  effort  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  support  of  this  initiative. 
The  text  of  H.R.  276  follows: 
H.R.  276 
A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  children  re- 
ceiving day  care  services  by  establishing  a 
national  program  for  the  licensing  of  child 
day  care  providers,  establishing  a  clearing- 
house  for   information    with   respect   to 
criminal  records  of  employees  of  day  care 
centers,  and  establishing  a  hotline  for  re- 
porting of  abuse  of  children  receiving  day 
care  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SzxrriOM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Child  Protection  Act". 

AKKKDUSNT  TO  TITLE  XX 

Sec.  2.  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

""LICENSIIfC  AlfD  IMPORMATIOW  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  PROVIDER  or  CHILD  BY  CARE  SERVICES 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
any  funds  under  this  title,  a  SUte  must 
have  in  effect  a  program  under  which— 

""(1)  the  SUte  will  require  the  licensing 
and  monitoring  of  all  providers  of  child  day 
care  services  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards esUblished  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b): 

(2)  the  State  will  provide  information  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  all  individuals 
providing  child  day  care  services  or  em- 
ployed by  providers  of  child  day  care  serv- 
ices, and  with  respect  to  all  individuals  con- 
victed of  child  abuse,  child  molesting,  or 
similar  crimes,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c);  and 

"(3)  the  SUte  will  have  in  effect  a  toll-free 
telephone  hotline  for  the  reporting  of  any 
allegations  of  child  abuse,  child  molestation, 
or  similar  acts  committed  by  any  individual 
providing  child  day  care  services  or  by  any 
employee  of  a  provider  of  child  <iay  care 
services,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
establish  standards  and  guidelines  for  SUte 
licensing  and  monitoring  of  providers  of 
child  day  care  services.  Such  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  assure  the  safety,  health, 
and  developmental  potential  of  children 
while  receiving  child  day  care  services,  and 
shall  promote  the  social,  emotional,  physi- 
cal, and  cognitive  growth  of  such  children 
while  receiving  such  services.  The  standards 
and  guidelines  shall  Include  provisions  for 
assuring  that  only  adequately  trained  indi- 
viduals provide  such  services. 
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'"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  uni- 
form definition  of  child  day  care  services'. 
and  of  a  "provider  of  child  day  care  services', 
which  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  which  will  assure  that  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  number  of  children  shall  be 
protected  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(cMl)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  a  na- 
tional file  of  the  names,  addresses,  and 
social  security  nimabers  of  all  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  involving  child  abuse, 
child  molesUtion.  or  such  similar  acts 
which  the  Secretary  determines  ought  to  be 
included  in  such  file  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting children  receiving  child  day  care 
services. 

""(2)  Each  SUte  shaU  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
number  of  any  individual  convicted  in  such 
SUte  of  child  abuse,  chUd  molesUtion,  or  a 
similar  act  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (I)  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  file.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish 
a  uniform  reporting  sjrstem  which  shall 
apply  to  all  the  SUtes. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  shall  require  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  provider  may  be  licensed  to  pro- 
vide child  day  care  services  in  such  SUte  If 
such  Individual,  or  any  employee  of  such 
provider,  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
which  has  been  reported  (by  any  SUte)  to 
the  Secretary  and  is  contained  in  the  na- 
tional file.  Each  SUte  must,  for  purposes  of 
ensuring  compliance  with  this  subsection, 
request  the  Secretary  to  check  the  names  of 
each  individual  seeking  a  license  to  provide 
child  day  care  services,  and  each  employee 
of  a  provider  seeking  such  a  license,  against 
the  list  of  names  contained  in  the  national 
file,  prior  to  granting  such  license. 

"(d)  Each  sUte  shall  esUblish  a  toll-free 
telephone  hotline  for  the  reporting  of  any 
allegations  of  child  abuse,  child  molesUtion. 
or  any  similar  act  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  inclusion  in  the  national  file,  com- 
mitted by  an  Individual  providing  child  day 
care  services,  or  by  an  employee  of  a  provid- 
er of  such  services.  The  SUte  must  provide 
foUowup  investigation  of  each  such  allega- 
tion in  accordance  with  standards  esUb- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  regulations. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  esUblished  an  Advisory 
Panel  on  Child  Protection",  hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Panel".  The  Panel 
shall  consist  of  13  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
as  the  chairman: 

"(B)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives; 

"(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (upon 
reconunendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader);  and 

"(D)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  ex  officio. 

""(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Panel  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
standards  and  guidelines  issued  under  this 
section,  and  to  propose  any  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  such  standards  and 
guidelines  which  may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmenU  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  per  diem  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  business  of  the  Panel. 
Any  member  of  the  Panel  engaging  In  the 
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actual  business  of  the  Panel  away  from  his 
home  or  place  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenaea  (including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  servlc*  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  available  to 
the  Panel  such  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  any  pertinent  daU  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  Panel  may  require  to  carry 
out  iU  functions.". 

BPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate  all  regula- 
tions required  under  section  2008  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  section  2008  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  to  SUtes 
beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


THE  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  pnnf  STLVAiriA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  198S 

•  Mr.  GE3KAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Science  Service  announced  the  names 
of  300  outstanding  high  school  seniors 
across  the  Nation  who  have  won 
honors  in  the  44th  Annual  Westing- 
house  Science  Talent  Search. 

Science  Search,  engaged  in  the  Inter- 
pretation and  public  understanding  of 
science  on  a  broad  front,  administers 
the  annual  talent  search.  The  science 
talent  search  was  the  pioneering  en- 
deavor to  discover  at  the  high  school 
year  level  those  who  have  the  poten- 
tial to  become  the  research  scientists 
and  engineers  of  the  future. 

I  am  proud  to  note  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  that  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district. 
Jonathan  Einmanuel  Dwarkin,  a  stu- 
dent attending  Hershey  High  School, 
was  selected  into  the  1985  honors 
group.  Mr.  Dwarkin's  winning  research 
project  is  titled  "Neural  Mechanisms 
of  Vision  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Al- 
phabet." 

The  achieving  of  honors  In  the  sci- 
ence talent  search  is  an  evidence  of 
ability  and  interest  in  science  and  en- 
gineering. I  want  the  record  to  reflect 
my  own  personal  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  Mr.  Dwarkin.  our  constit- 
uent from  Hershey.  PA.» 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MimrEsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
passing  congressional  election,  the 
need  for  effective,  total  campaign 
reform  becomes  more  crucial. 
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The  1984  congressional  elections  are 
no  exception  to  that  rule.  In  fact, 
these  elections  strongly  reaffirm  a 
growing  problem  with  ever-Increasing 
campaign  spending.  In  effect,  our  elec- 
toral process  is  flowing  from  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  the  poclcet- 
books  of  a  few  and  to  a  megabuck  cam- 
paign fund. 

Once  again,  campaign  spending  for 
congressional  elections  has  set  new 
records.  For  the  1984  election,  over 
$210  million  was  spent  for  House 
races,  an  increase  of  nearly  $75  million 
over  the  1982  expenditures.  Similarly, 
expenditures  by  political  action  com- 
mittees have  Increased  during  this 
election  cycle.  Based  on  an  analysis  by 
Congress  Watch,  PAC's  gave  $104  mil- 
lion to  congressional  races,  an  increase 
of  25  percent. 

Obviously,  Congress  must  act  to  end 
the  uncontrolled  growth  in  campaign 
spending  and  the  increasing  role  of 
PAC's.  Several  positive  proposals  were 
introduced  last  Congress  to  limit  con- 
gressional campaign  spending  and 
PAC  contributions.  Hopefully,  the 
99th  Congress  will  act  on  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  campaign  fi- 
nance reforms,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive, are  undermined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo.  In  that  decision,  the  Court 
ruled  that  certain  campaign  expendi- 
tures are  the  equivalent  of  free  speech 
and  thus  are  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  In  effect,  this  nillng  has 
handcuffed  Federal  and  State  efforts 
to  control  independent  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

The  amount  of  independent  expend- 
itures in  our  political  process  is  on  the 
increase.  These  expenditures  are  large- 
ly negative  in  content— for  the  1981-82 
election  cycle,  80  percent  of  independ- 
ent expenditures  were  for  negative 
campaigns— and  do  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  campaigns.  The  October  30, 
1984,  Washington  Post  reported  on 
the  rise  in  independent  expenditures. 
In  that  article,  the  Post  noted  that  a 
real  estate  developer  spent  more  than 
$419,000  of  his  own  money  against 
Senator  Charles  Percy.  Similarly, 
other  races  were  targeted  by  independ- 
ent campaign  committees  or  were 
funded  primarily  through  personal 
funds. 

A  growing  tendency  is  the  increased 
use  of  independent  expenditures  by  or- 
ganizational PAC's.  Through  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  these  PAC's  are 
able  to  circumvent  existing  spending 
limits  and  drastically  increase  their  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  decision  is  modified, 
meaningful  campaign  reform  will  not 
be  effective.  Congress  can  and  should 
limit  campaign  spending  and  PAC  con- 
tributions. However,  we  must  realize 
that  such  actions  will,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  only  gtve  added  impetus  to 
uncontrolled  independent  expendi- 
tures. For  this  reason,  I  have  reintro- 
duced a  constitutional  amendment  to 
address  the  problems  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

irhe  Joint  resolution  would  allow 
Congress  and  the  States  to  regulate 
political  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. Under  this  amendment,  the 
entire  issue  of  campaign  spending, 
from  PAC's  to  independent  expendi- 
tures, could  be  addressed  rather  than 
the  current  piecemeal  approach  to 
which  we  are  now  limited. 

Congress  and  the  States  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  control  campaign 
spending  and  the  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vides the  needed  flexibility  to  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  act.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  my  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  may  act  on  needed 
campaign  reforms.* 


January  31,  1985 


ESSAY  WINNERS  FROM  THE 
SOUTH  CAROUNA  UEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR'S  ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOOTH  CAKOLIIIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  the 
essays  that  were  chosen  as  winners  in 
the  South  Carolina  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor's Essay  Contest  for  Excellence  in 
Composition  for  the  fifth  and  eighth 
grades.  This  year  the  winners  are 
brothers— Bill  and  James  Long.  Both 
were  school  winners  for  W.E.  Parker 
School  and  went  on  to  be  the  district 
winners  for  the  Edgefield  School  Dis- 
trict. This  is  the  first  time  that  family 
members  have  won  in  the  same  year. 

Their  parents,  Jim  and  Cheryl  Long 
of  Edgefield,  SC,  are  constituents  of 
mine  and  I  know  their  family  person- 
ally. I  request  that  Bill's  and  James' 
essays  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
enjoy  them.  Their  essays  follows: 
Ir  THX  World  Wnx  Mm  .  .  . 
(By  Bill  Long) 

If  the  world  were  mine.  I  would  try  my 
best  to  m&ke  It  a  better  place  for  everyone: 
not  Just  myself  or  my  family  friends. 

I  would  first  build  more  and  better  homes 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled.  They  have 
given  us  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  so  now 
they  need  special  love  and  care. 

Next,  I  would  find  more  ways  and  more 
people  to  work  to  find  a  cure  for  diseases: 
such  as  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  cancer.  The  victims  of  these  diseases 
and  their  families  have  suffered  enough. 

Housing  Is  a  problem  all  over  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  build  more  homes  and  apart- 
ments at  affordable  prices,  so  everyone 
would  have  a  nice  place  to  stay. 

I  would  like  to  have  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  working  together  for  world 
peace.  If  this  could  happen,  maybe  everyone 
would  know  the  freedom  we  have  now  In  the 
United  SUtes. 


There  are  too  many  people  going  to  bed 
hungry  at  night.  I  would  make  sure  there 
was  enough  food  for  everyone  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  would  no  longer  see  children 
and  adults  starving  to  death. 

Maybe  it  sounds  like  I  would  try  to  play 
Ood,  but  after  all.  we  are  all  His  children.  I 
would  just  like  for  everyone  in  this  great. 
big  beautiful  world  to  enjoy  their  lives  as 
much  as  I  enjoy  mine. 

South  Cakolina— Non  Piitnt 
(By  James  Long) 

There  are  fifty  sUtes  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  but  one  state  stands  out  as  the 
greatest.  This  sute  is  South  Carolina.  Why. 
you  ask.  Let  me  explain. 

South  Carolina  may  not  be  the  largest 
state  in  the  country  in  size,  but  in  beauty, 
opportunity,  and  love  for  man  and  country, 
it  tops  the  list. 

Let's  talk  about  the  beauty  of  our  grand 
state.  There  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  here  In  South  Carolina— Magnolia. 
Edisto,  Brookgreen— Just  to  name  a  few. 
Beautiful,  historic  and  modem  homes  line 
our  roadways.  How  many  other  states  can 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  majestic  mountains 
reaching  for  the  sky  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  tide  of  the  ocean  gently  roll  over 
shores?  Our  sUte  song  could  well  be  "South 
Carolina.  The  Beautiful." 

Opportunities  are  unlimited  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  some  of  the  greatest  col- 
leges—Clemson,  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na. Citadel.  Medical  College  of  Charleston— 
and  many,  many  more.  Land  in  our  great 
states  Is  great  for  a  variety  of  crops.  We  can 
grow  soybeans,  com.  cotton,  tobacco,  apples, 
peaches,  and  just  about  anything  else  you 
can  name. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  industries  in 
South  Carolina.  These  are  the  bread  and 
butter  for  a  lot  of  people  as  are  our  many 
hydroelectric  plants. 

South  Carolinians  love  their  state.  Why 
else  would  she  be  so  rich  in  history? 

Many  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were  fought 
on  her  grounds.  Some  of  our  finest  leaders 
have  come  from  South  Carolina— FVancis 
Marion.  Andrew  Jackson,  Strom  Thurmond 
and  many  others. 

South  Carolina  may  be  small  in  size,  but 
her  people  have  hearts  as  big  as  all  out- 
doors. We  are  loving,  caring  people,  not  Just 
for  our  neighbors  or  family,  but  for  every- 
one regardless  of  their  color  or  background. 

We  have  traveled  to  several  other  states 
and  every  time  we  cross  the  state  line  back 
into  South  Carolina,  Mom  always  says, 
"we're  back  in  Ood's  country."  I  used  to  not 
understand  what  she  meant,  but  as  I  got 
older  and  understood  things  a  little  better,  I 
know  what  she  meant.  God  has  truly 
blessed  this  great  state  in  more  ways  than 
we  could  ever  name.  I'm  proud  to  say  I'm  an 
American,  but  It's  a  special  feeling  to  say 
I'm  a  South  Carolinian.  Our  state  motto 
could  well  be  "South  Carolina— None 
Plner".# 


THE  USE  OF  MILITARY  FORCE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  msiAiiA 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  my  Foreign  Affairs  Newslet- 
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ter  for  January  1985  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  Use  op  Militaky  Force 
When  and  how  military  force  properly 
may  be  applied  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  is  the  most  agonizing  Issue  that 
government  faces.  When  I  am  confronted 
with  the  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops 
abroad,  I  remember  Walter  Lippmann's 
comment:  "I  don't  think  old  men  ought  to 
promote  wars  for  young  men  to  fight." 
Looking  at  the  past  four  years  and  the 
places  where  military  force  could  play  a  role 
today.  I  see  little  consensus  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  United  SUtes  should 
bring  military  force  to  bear. 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  use  of 
military  force  to  accomplish  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  should  never  be  ruled  out. 
We  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  commander-in-chief  or  lessen  our  ef- 
fectiveness in  international  relations  by  let- 
ting it  be  known  we  will  not  take  up  arms. 
Americans  support  a  posture  of  military 
strength  and  favor  the  use  of  military  force 
when  the  circumstances  demand  it. 

Disagreement  arises  over  what  circum- 
stances are  appropriate  and  what  limits 
there  should  be  on  the  use  of  military  force. 
Of  course,  we  will  respond  immediately  with 
devastating  effect  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  U.S.  territory.  A  forceful  response  is  also 
likely  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  our 
treaty  allies.  In  other  cases,  it  is  usually  un- 
clear whether  vital  U.S.  interesU  are  In- 
volved and  whether  military  force  is  the 
answer. 

Limited  amounts  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  friendly  governments,  econom- 
ic sanctions  and  other  non-military  pressure 
against  hostile  governments,  and  the  time- 
honored  option  of  proceeding  diplomatically 
are  our  preferred  instruments  in  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  art  of  diplo- 
macy especially  is  underrated.  It  neither  ex- 
cites nor  stirs  us.  Its  successes  often  are  the 
quiet  ones:  an  unpubllcized  problem  is 
solved  without  fanfare  or  a  potential  crisis 
is  averted  before  the  threat  is  widely  known. 
It  got  the  hostages  out  of  Iran,  restored  the 
Sinai  to  Egypt,  and  tumed  China  from  mili- 
tant adversary  to  trading  partner.  The  cost 
of  diplomacy  is  low  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  armed  intervention,  both  in  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  American  lives.  Diplomacy 
should  be  the  initial  remedy  of  choice. 

Assistance,  non-millt&ry  pressure,  and  de- 
liberate diplomatic  efforts  sometimes  are 
not  enough  to  resolve  conflicts.  When  they 
are  not,  the  use  of  military  force  often  ap- 
peals to  us  because  we  believe  that  it  might 
resolve  conflicts  advantageously  and  quick- 
ly. It  is  clear  that  military  force  may  be 
used  successfully  against  terrorism,  the  Is- 
raeli attack  on  Entebbe  Airport  in  Uganda 
being  the  best  example.  Military  force  also 
may  be  used  to  restore  order  in  a  govern- 
mental crisis,  as  President  Reagan  intended 
with  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Grenada. 

In  assessing  whether  the  use  of  military 
force  is  desirable,  we  should  remember  that 
the  results  of  even  the  most  carefully 
guided  military  action  may  not  match  our 
expecUtions.  By  its  very  nature,  military 
action  is  unpredictable  and  dangerous.  It 
can  produce  a  strong  reaction  and  further 
inflame  almost  any  situation.  The  failed 
U.S.  mission  to  rescue  hostages  in  Iran  and 
the  disastrous  commitment  of  U.S.  Marines 
to  Lebanon  are  cases  In  point.  Military  force 
alone  will  not  help  us  solve  complex  politi- 
cal problems  in  most  of  the  world's  trouble 
spote.  It  may  be  harmful  if  it  solidifies  anti- 
U.S.  sentiment  in  the  local  population,  as  it 
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often  does.  When  we  are  presented  with 
local  turmoil  and  the  possibility  of  military 
action,  staying  out  is  the  first  option  that 
we  should  consider. 

Use  of  military  force  that  risks  the  lives  of 
U.S.  servicemen  is  not  Justified  for  symbolic 
reasons.  It  should  be  considered  only  when 
we  have  clearly  defined  objectives  and  the 
ability  to  achieve  them  in  a  limited  period 
of  time.  The  cost  and  size  of  a  military  oper- 
ation must  be  Justified  by  the  immediacy  of 
a  threat  that  military  force  can  quell  effec- 
tively. Vietnam  was  the  product  of  an  open- 
ended  commitment  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
with  dimly  perceived  objectives  and  too 
little  attention  paid  to  cost. 

There  are  several  other  prerequisites  for 
the  effective  use  of  military  force.  We  need 
good  intelligence  for  adequate  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
allies  and  enemies  alike.  We  need  consensus 
on  the  particular  action  in  question  among 
key  officials.  We  must  have  properly  trained 
and  equipped  troops,  ready  for  combat  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  in  Jungles  and  des- 
erts in  the  Third  World.  We  need  to  under- 
stand the  local  political  context  into  which 
our  armed  forces  will  be  introduced.  Any 
use  of  military  force  must  be  integrated 
with  diplomacy. 

Possibilities  of  military  success  must  be 
weighed  against  the  broader  considerations 
of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy,  including  the  views  of 
allied  governments  and  the  publics  that 
they  represent.  Generally  speaking,  we 
should  respect  human  rights,  international 
law,  and  the  sovereignty  of  even  the  small- 
est nation.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  criticize  the 
actions  of  repressive  or  aggressive  govern- 
ments if  we  ourselves  do  not  respect  such 
things.  We  should  not  quit  the  moral  "high 
ground"  unless  we  have  a  compelling  reason 
closely  related  to  vital  U.S.  Interests. 

Most  important,  no  military  operation 
should  be  contemplated  unless  there  is,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  said,  "a  reasonable  assurance  that  we 
will  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress. "  The  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war.  Federal  law 
demands  that  Congress  review  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  armed  forces  in  hostile  condi- 
tions overseas.  Such  requirements  are  In- 
tended to  help,  not  hinder,  the  President  In 
his  role  as  commander-in-chief. 

A  final  point  about  the  use  of  military 
force  needs  emphasis.  If  circumstances 
change  after  we  commence  a  military  oper- 
ation and  our  objectives  became  Impossible 
to  achieve,  we  should  cut  our  losses  and 
withdraw  from  the  field.  Such  an  act  shows 
strength,  not  impotence.  It  preserves  our 
military  resources  for  another  day  and  com- 
mands more  respect  at  home  and  abroad 
than  the  decision  to  maintain  armed  forces 
In  an  untenable  position.* 
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years,  and  for  that  the  Pope  presented 
them  with  a  decree  recognizing  them 
as  the  longest  married  Roman  Catho- 
lic couple  in  Maine.  I  believe  that  their 
marriage  is  a  testament  to  the  endur- 
ance and  vitality  of  human  compas- 
sion, and  a  symbol  of  the  steadfastness 
of  spirit  and  stability  that  character- 
izes the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  want  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  express  my  respect  to  the  Ivani- 
slns,  and  include  a  Lewlston  E>ally  Sun 
article  describing  their  recognition 
after  my  remarks: 
Lohgcst-Married    Catholic    Coufls    Hoh- 

oRZD— IvAinsixs  Celebrate  74  Tears  To- 

GETRKR 

(By  Connie  Footman) 

LiSBOH  Falls.— A  Lisbon  Falls  couple. 
John  and  Anna  Ivanlsln,  were  presented  a 
decree  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  Thursday 
afternoon,  in  recognition  of  their  distinction 
as  the  longest  married  Roman  Catholic 
couple  in  Maine. 

The  Ivanisins  have  been  married  74  years. 

Making  a  special  visit  to  the  couple's 
Lisbon  Falls  home.  Bishop  Edward  C. 
OT/eary,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Portland, 
celebrated  Mass  and  presented  the  couple 
with  the  decree. 

The  decree  featured  a  picture  of  the  pope 
and  a  special  message  to  the  couple,  which 
read  in  part,  "The  Holy  Father  commends 
John  and  Anna  Ivanisin  for  their  love  of 
(3od  and  their  Fidelity."  The  presentation 
was  made  in  conjunction  with  World  Mar- 
riage Day  to  be  observed  on  Feb.  10. 

John  Ivanisin.  a  native  of  what  was  then 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Anna  Karkos  of  New 
Jersey  were  married  on  April  19,  1910  in 
Lisbon  Palls.  Shortly  thereafter,  they 
moved  into  the  large  two  story  home  that 
John  built  on  29  Free  St.,  where  the  couple 
still  live  today. 

Both  worked  in  the  textile  mill  in  Lisbon 
Falls,  then  known  as  Worumbo  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  until  their  retirement. 

An  avid  baseball  player  in  his  youth, 
Ivanisin  still  enjoys  watching  baseball  on 
television. 

The  couple  has  five  children,  Ann  Ivani- 
sin, Margaret  Ivanisin.  Mrs.  Catherine  Ani- 
cetti.  Mrs.  Marion  Kazimer  and  John  Ivani- 
sin, seven  grandchildren  and  10  great-grand- 
children. • 


POPE  HONORS  MAINE  COUPLE 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAHfx 
IN  the  house  or  representatives 
Thursday,  January  31.  1985 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
residing  In  my  congressional  district 
has   received   a   special   decree   from 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  In  honor  of  their 
extraordinary  accomplishment. 

John  and  Anna  Ivanisin,  of  Lisbon 
Falls,  have  been  married  now  for  74 


PULLIAM  VERSUS  ALLEN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  FEHNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATl  VES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  allevi- 
ate a  problem  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  PuUiam  v.  Allen 
(No.  82-1432).  In  that  case,  the  Court 
by  a  5-4  majority  held  that  judicial 
immimlty  is  not  a  bar  to  the  award  of 
attorney's  fees  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Attorney's  Fees  Awards  Act  even  when 
damages  themselves  would  be  barred 
or  limited  by  immunity  doctrines. 

In  Pulliam,  a  justice  of  the  peace  im- 
posed bail  on  defendants  charged  with 
a  nonjailable  offense  and  incarcerated 
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those  who  did  not  post  sufficient  bond. 
In  accordance  with  State  law.  The 
named  defendants  sought  and  received 
injunctive  relief  against  this  practice 
and  were  awarded  $7,691.09  in  attor- 
ney's fees  under  42  U.S.C.  1988.  The 
propriety  of  this  relief  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  threat  that  this  decision  poses 
to  the  independence  of  our  Judiciary 
was  stated  in  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Powell,  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  as 
well  as  Justices  O'Connor  and  Rehn- 
quist  joined.  Even  though  the  majori- 
ty opinion  of  Justice  Blackman  recog- 
nized and  upheld  judicial  immunity 
from  suits  for  damages,  the  dissent 
warned  that  the  decision  opens  the 
door  for  those  who  would  harass 
Judges  with  vexatious  actions  for  in- 
junctive relief  and  make  such  actions 
particularly  attractive  with  the  litiga- 
tory siren  song  of  attorney's  fees. 

My  proposed  legislation  is  not  in- 
tended to  address  the  broad  range  of 
abuse  to  which  18  U.S.C.  1988  has 
been  subjected  and  which  Justice 
Powell  scored  (slip  opinion,  p.  1213). 
The  legislation  attempts  only  to  iso- 
late the  major  problem  and  to  allevi- 
ate it.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  seeking 
of  injunctive  relief  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983  against  judges,  even  though  Jus- 
tice Powell  argued  that  the  doctrine  of 
judicial  immunity  should  extend  to 
such  actions.  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
does  it  codify  that  portion  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  preferring  rather  to 
permit  subsequent  Court  construction 
on  the  extent  of  judicial  inmiunity. 

My  bill  simply  prohibits  the  award 
of  attorney's  fees  against  judges  grow- 
ing out  of  actions  for  injunctive  relief. 
As  Justice  Powell  noted  in  Pulliam, 
there  is  no  difference  between  mone- 
tary damages  against  a  judge  and 
making  him  personally  liable  for  a 
plaintiff's  attorney's  fees.  The  latter  is 
the  same  as  the  former  in  its  effect 
and  would  make  even  the  most  consci- 
entious judge  reticent  about  making 
the  difficult  decisions  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  independent  judici- 
ary is  the  essence  of  workable  Democ- 
racy and  must  be  protected  not  only 
from  the  encroachments  of  other 
branches  of  government,  but  also  from 
other  forms  of  intimidation.* 


COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  FOR 
THE  SCOUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year,  and  again  in  1987,  this 
Nation  celebrates  two  important  anni- 
versaries. The  first  is  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
it  is  followed.  Just  2  years  later,  by  the 
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diamond  jubilee  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
U.S.A.  If  ever  there  were  two  organiza- 
tions deserving  of  recognition  for  what 
they  have  contributed  to  this  country 
over  the  years,  it  is  these  two.  Since 
their  inception  in  1910  and  1912  re- 
spectively, the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  have  provided  over  133 
million  youngsters  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  develop,  in  a  properly  supervised 
setting,  new  skills,  and  added  confi- 
dence. Today,  over  6  million  boys  and 
girls  are  members  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts  and  their  enthusiasm 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  continuing 
relevancy  of  scouting. 

In  view  of  this  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, I  feel  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
we  honor  these  two  fine  organizations 
as  they  get  ready  to  celebrate  their  di- 
amond Jubilees.  Therefore,  in  associa- 
tion with  16  original  cosponsors  (Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
DwTER,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Prxnzel,  Mr.  Moorhsao.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BRYAifT,  Ms.  Mikttlski. 
Mr.  DuKCAif,  Mr.  SKELToif.  Mr.  Qun.- 
LEif.  Mr.  EvAKS  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
RsGULA),  I  am  today  reintroducing  leg- 
islation, first  introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress,  calling  for  the  issuance  of 
two  commemorative  coins,  one  to 
mark  the  75th  armiversay  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  other  to  remember  the 
75th  aruiiversary  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 
Both  coins  would  be  50  cent  pieces, 
both  would  be  legal  tender,  both 
would  be  coated  instead  of  precious 
metal,  and  up  to  10  million  of  each 
could  be  produced  and  made  available 
for  purchase.  The  cost  of  the  coins,  to 
the  public,  would  be  50  cents  or  the 
cost  of  production  whichever  was 
higher,  a  figure  low  enough  to  enable 
scouts  themselves  to  purchase  the 
coins  but  sufficiently  high  to  make  it 
unlikely  there  would  be  any  long-term 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Although  there  haven't  been  many 
commemorative  coins  In  recent  years— 
the  Olympic  coins  and  the  George 
Washington  coin  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  been  produced  in  the  last  30 
years— precedents  certainly  exist  for 
the  coins  I  am  reconunending.  In  fact, 
commemorative  coins  date  all  the  way 
back  to  1892  and.  from  that  date  until 
their  temporary  discontinuance  in  the 
early  1950's,  68  of  them  were  issued. 
Moreover,  three  of  those  coins— all  50 
cent  pieces— were  diamond  JubUee 
coins,  the  first  honoring  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  California  statehood,  the 
second  commemorating  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  and 
the  third  marking  the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Prece- 
dent even  exists  for  Issuing  commemo- 
rative coins  either  before  or  after  the 
actual  anniversary  year;  the  aforemen- 
tioned Battle  of  Gettysburg  com- 
memorative half  dollar  came  out  2 
years  early  and  a  similar  coin  honor- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  Alabama 
statehood  came  out  2  years  late. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  mention- 
ing this  last  set  of  precedents  is  that 
the  measure  I  am  reintroducing  calls 
for  both  scout  coins  to  be  Issued  in 
1986.  The  reason  for  that  timing  is  to 
avoid  any  possible  conflict  with  the 
windup  of  the  eminently  successful 
Olympic  coin  program  or  the  possible 
startup  of  a  coin  program  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Also,  a  1986  date  for  the  mint- 
ing of  the  two  coins  should  give  suffi- 
cient time  for  design  consultation  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
(provided  for  In  the  bill)  as  well  as  the 
minting  and  distribution  of  the  coins 
for  sale. 

Lest  anyone  have  any  doubts  as  to 
how  deserving  these  two  organizations 
are  of  the  recognition  these  coins 
would  confer,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  built  a  reputation  for  both  Indi- 
vidualized Instruction  and  community 
service.  For  instance,  in  my  home 
State  of  California,  just  over  2  years 
ago,  more  than  15,000  scouts  worked 
for  6  or  more  hours  apiece  on  public 
trails  and  campsites  in  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest.  And  2  years  before  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  volunteered  to  distrib- 
ute informational  material  for  the 
1980  Census  thereby  saving  American 
taxpayers  some  $5  million  that  year. 
Indeed,  the  Boy  Scouts  even  have  an 
award— the  Tom  C.  Clark  Award— for 
scout  units  that  volunteer  to  do 
needed  work  on  Government  property. 

Of  course,  community  work  is  only 
one  aspect  of  Scouting;  there  are 
many  other  aspects  and  advantages.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  major  benefits  that 
should  result  from  the  issuance  of  Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  commemorative  coins 
Is  that  they  would  advertise  the  vir- 
tues of  Scouting  to  millions  of  chil- 
dren and  parents  that  might  not  con- 
sider it  otherwise.  The  coins  would 
give  the  two  Scout  groups  more  than 
just  a  pat  on  the  back  for  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past;  they  would  also 
speak  to  the  potential  of  Scouting  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  Scout.  I 
could  go  on  at  great  length  about  the 
virtues  of  Scouting,  the  adventures  it 
brings,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
it  teaches.  But,  rather  than  do  that, 
let  me  close  by  simply  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  commemora- 
tive coin  legislation  and  work  for  its 
adoption.  The  monetary  value  of  the 
coins  may  not  be  all  that  large,  but 
the  contributions  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  over  the  years  cer- 
tainly are.  The  least  we  can  do  is  give 
them  the  recognition  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
aforementioned  commemorative  coin 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
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H.R.  870 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  half 

dollar  coins  to  commemorate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 

America  and  the  Girl  Scoute  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEcnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Scout  Commemorative  Coins  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5112  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  mint  and 
issue  Boy  Scouts  of  America  half  dollar 
coins  and  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  half  dollar  coins,  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neceses- 
sary  to  meet  public  demand.  Not  more  than 
ten  million  of  such  Boy  Scout  coins  noay  be 
minted  under  this  subsection,  and  not  more 
than  ten  million  of  such  Girl  Scout  coins 
may  be  minted  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Each  half  dollar  coin  minted  under 
this  subsection  shall— 

"(A)  have  the  size  and  weight  of  the  half 
dollar  coin  described  In  subsection  (a)(2); 

"(B)  have  the  composition  described  In 
the  first  four  sentences  of  subsection  (b); 

"(C)  have  a  design  on  each  side  of  the 
coin,  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
the  case  of  the  Boy  Scout  coins  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  case  of  the  Girl  Scout  coins,  symbolizing 
the  seventy-fifth  armlversary  of  the  Boy 
ScouU  of  America  or  the  Girl  Scoute  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and 

"(D)  have  a  designation  of  the  value  of 
the  coin,  an  Inscription  of  the  year  1986'. 
and  Inscriptions  of  the  words  'Liberty'.  "In 
God  We  Trust".  United  SUtes  of  America', 
and  'E  Pluribus  Unum'. 

"(3)  All  half  dollar  coins  minted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  legal  tender  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5103  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  the  coins 
minted  under  this  subsection  to  the  public 
for  50  cents  each  or.  if  greater,  for  a  price 
equal  to  the  average  cost  of  minting  and  dis- 
tributing such  coins  (Including  expenses  for 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  pro- 
motion, and  overhead). 

"(5)  Coins  may  be  minted  under  this  sub- 
section only  during  calendar  year  1986. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  October  1, 

1985.* 


SCOUTS  TOP  VALOR  MEDAL  TO 
GO  TO  RANDY  REED,  OP 
VIENNA,  VA 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
constituent  of  mine  will  be  honored  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  ex- 
traordinary heroism  and  I  wanted  to 
bring  his  outstanding  efforts  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  press  re- 
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lease  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Scoirrs  Top  Valor  BCxdal  To  Go  to 

ViBGIKIA  YOOTH 

Irving.  TX.— Boy  Scoutlng's  highest 
award  for  valor  will  go  to  a  Vienna,  VA  teen- 
ager credited  with  saving  the  life  of  a 
church  youth  group  leader  in  a  swimming 
accident  last  June  11. 

Randy  Reed,  17,  of  10400  Hunt  Country 
Lane.  Vienna,  will  be  recognized  with  the 
Honor  Medal  for  Llfesavlng  with  Crossed 
Palms  In  ceremonies  slated  for  Wednesday, 
February  6,  8  p.m.  at  Vienna  Presbyterian 
Church,  124  Park  St.,  Vienna,  according  to 
National  Capital  Area  Council  Scout  execu- 
tive Rudolph  Flythe. 

It  was  only  the  4th  such  award  approved 
In  the  country  last  year  and  is  the  first  to  go 
to  a  Virginian  since  at  least  1968.  the  earli- 
est year  for  which  records  are  currently 
available.  It  is  considered  the  rarest  award 
offered  by  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America. 

Reed,  a  Jimior  at  Oakton  High  School,  is  a 
member  of  Scout  Troop  152.  Vienna,  char- 
tered to  the  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  with  a  group  of  young  people  and 
adulte  from  that  church  on  a  mission 
project  near  Robblns,  TN,  when  the  Inci- 
dent occurred. 

According  to  Scout  officials.  Reed  was 
with  five  others  from  the  Vienna  Presbyte- 
rian Church  who  had  decided  to  go  swim- 
ming In  a  river  near  Robblns  during  a  break 
from  mission  work  In  which  they  were  par- 
ticipating. Several  of  the  youths  had  swung 
Into  the  river  from  a  steel  cable  attached  to 
a  tree. 

Ken  NewBome,  24,  a  leader  with  the 
group,  slipped  from  the  cable  as  he  swung 
out  over  the  river,  falling  and  striking  his 
head  and  hands  on  a  rocky  ledge  before 
landing  In  the  water  unconscious. 

Reed  Immediately  dove  Into  the  murky 
stream  and  found  Newsome  on  the  bottom 
In  about  14  feet  of  water. 

The  youth  covered  Newsome's  mouth  and 
nose  to  prevent  further  Intake  of  water  and, 
despite  more  than  50  pounds  difference  In 
weight,  was  able  to  free  him  from  a  rocky 
crevice  and  bring  him  to  the  surface.  He 
then  applied  pressure  to  Newsome's  abdo- 
men to  expel  water  from  his  lungs.  Once  on 
shore,  he  admlnstered  first  aid  to  a  severe 
cut  on  the  victim's  head,  and  supported  an 
apparently  broken  wrist  and  thumb. 

With  two  young  women  sent  to  search  for 
aid  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Reed  then  left 
two  Boy  Scoute  In  the  group  with  Newsome, 
swam  across  the  river,  and  ran  to  seek  aid 
on  the  other  side. 

"Reed  saved  Newsome  from  drowning  and 
demonstrated  the  value  of  his  Boy  Scout 
training."  asserted  the  National  Court  of 
Honor  here  In  approving  the  recognition. 

The  youth  group  leader  was  treated  at 
Scott  County  Hospital,  Oneida,  TN.  where 
15  stitches  were  taken  to  close  head  wounds 
and  a  cast  put  on  the  broken  wrist.  He  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  Hospital.  Charlottesville,  for  addi- 
tional hand  surgery. 

The  Honor  Medal  for  Ufeaaving  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America 
through  action  of  a  national  review  board  to 
those  registered  members  of  the  4.7  million 
member  organization,  both  youth  and  adult, 
"who  demonstrate  unusual  heroism  In 
saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  at  the  risk 
of  their  own." 

It  U  awarded  with  Crossed  Palms  In  "ex- 
ceptional cases"  to  those  members,  both 
youth  and  adult,  who  demonstrate  both  un- 
usual heroism  and  extraordinary  sltlll  or  re- 
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sourcefulneas  in  saving  or  attempting  to 
save  life  at  the  extreme  risk  to  their  own." 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  is  only  the 
fourth  Honor  Medal  for  Lifesaving 
with  Crossed  Palms  approved  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  last  year.  It  is 
recognized  as  the  rarest  award  given 
by  this  4.7  million  member  organiza- 
tion and  is  the  first  to  go  to  a  Virgin- 
ian since  1968. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing Randy  Reed  on  this  distinctive 
honor  in  recognition  of  his  selfless 
heroism.  We  are  all  as  citizens  en- 
riched and  inspired  by  Randy  Reed's 
example.* 


KIM  DAE  JUNG'S  RETURN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  nW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  28  that 
addresses  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  return  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  to  his 
native  country,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Kim,  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
Seoul  government,  was  accused  of  sedi- 
tion, a  charge  that  was  politically  mo- 
tivated. However,  after  serving  2V4 
years  of  a  20  year  sentence,  and  after 
much  pressure  from  our  Government, 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  seek  medical 
care  in  the  United  States.  During  his 
exile  here,  he  has  gained  the  respect 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  he  has  pursued  his 
quest  to  restore  civil  and  human  rights 
in  South  Korea. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  must  not  meet  the 
same  fate  upon  his  return  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  did  Benigno 
Aquino,  the  Philippine  opposition 
leader,  who  sought  to  return  to  his 
land  under  similar  circumstances.  Fur- 
ther, the  United  SUtes  should  force- 
fully express  our  distress  with  the 
Seoul  government's  claims  that  Kim 
will  be  returned  to  Jail  UEwn  his 
return.  Further  imprisonment  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable.  The  Korean  Gov- 
ernment must  be  put  on  notice  that 
the  American  p>eople  will  not  tolerate 
the  supression  of  political  opinion. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  to  join  in  expressing  sup- 
port for  Kim  Dae  Jung's  peaceful 
return  to  his  native  land.  In  this  light. 
I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial,  which  cogently  ex- 
presses this  sentiment. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18.  1985) 
Kix  Daz  JuifC's  Returk 

The  shoving  between  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung  and  I»resident  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  of  South  Korea  illustrates  nothing  so 
much  as  the  central  role  the  United  States 
plays  In  the  affairs  of  Ite  longtime  ally.  It 
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isn't  ttiAt  the  Reagan  administration  is  de- 
liberately butting  In.  But  Washington's  nat- 
ural weight  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  all 
but  Impossible  for  Korean  parties  not  to  try 
to  swing  it  to  their  advantage.  That  puts  a 
burden  on  Washington  in  turn  to  use  its 
weight  for  American  ends. 

In  IMl  Seoul  released  Kim  Dae  Jung 
early  from  a  20-year  ■sedition"  sentence- 
plainly,  he  was  a  political  prisoner— in  order 
to  earn  President  Chun's  passage  to  Wash- 
ington to  visit  President  Reagan.  In  the  cur- 
rent cycle.  Mr.  Kim  is  preparing  what  he 
hopes  will  be  a  safe  return  from  Washing- 
ton exile  to  Korean  public  life.  He  has 
reaped  dramatic  publicity  by  suggestively 
evoking  the  assassination  of  the  returning 
Filipino  opposition  leader,  Benigno  Aquino. 
Around  him  he  has  fashioned  a  living  shield 
comprised  of  prominent  Americans  interest- 
ed in  Korean  democratization.  For  his 
return  he  deftly  chose  the  moment  when 
President  Chun  was  again  planning  a  visit 
to  Washington— and  would  again  likely  be 
on  his  best  behavior. 

It's  working  well  for  Mr.  Kim  so  far.  Last 
Tuesday  the  Chun  regime  said  that  if  Mr. 
Kim  returned  he  would  be  clapped  back  in 
jail.  On  Wednesday  the  State  Department 
reacted  to  this  publicly,  and  privately  in- 
formed Korea  that  it  was  deferring  an- 
nouncement of  the  return  visit  to  Washing- 
ton that  Mr.  Chun  has  avidly  sought.  On 
Thursday  the  Koreans  started  backtracking 
on  the  threat  to  imprison  Mr.  Kim.  D-Day  is 
Feb.  8. 

It  infuriates  the  Korean  government  to 
see  the  gadfly  Mr.  Kim  making  this  use  of 
the  open  American  political  system.  But  the 
government  has  a  good  alternative:  open  up 
the  Korean  system  to  make  room  for  legiti- 
mate opposition  figures  such  as  Mr.  Kim. 
Over  the  past  30  years,  Korea  has  become, 
in  educational  and  economic  terms,  one  of 
the  most  successful  developing  countries:  it 
is  beginning  to  challenge  Japan.  Yet  it  re- 
tains a  narrow  and  obsolete  political  system 
dominated  by  the  military. 

Both  government  and  op|x>sition  are  in 
the  habit  of  turning  to  the  United  States 
for  approval  and  internal  leverage.  It  is  one 
of  the  clearest  signs  of  Korea's  political 
weakness.  Korean  politicians  should  t>e 
turning  to  their  own  citizens  instead.  And 
Washington  should  always  be  trying  to  push 
them  in  this  direction.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION MAINTAINING  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT'S REGIONAL  OFFICE 

STRUCTURE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  on  behalf 
of  Congresswoman  Schkoeder  and 
myself  which  would  seek  to  preserve 
the  existing  system  of  standard  Feder- 
al regions  in  the  United  States.  These 
regions  were  created  by  Presidential 
directive  in  1969  as  a  means  of  insti- 
tuting a  rational  order  to  the  structure 
of  field  offices  in  major  Federal  agen- 
cies. Since  that  time,  the  10  so-called 
little  Washingtons  around  the  Nation 
have  provided  access  to  Federal  agen- 
cies for  millions  of  people  around  the 
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Nation.  These  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Transporta- 
tion Department.  HHS.  and  other  key 
Federal  agencies  have  also  had  the  au- 
thority to  solve  regional  problems,  to 
commit  funds  and  to  represent  region- 
al concerns  to  the  headquarters  In 
Washington,  DC.  This  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  made 
sense  in  1969  when  it  was  Implement- 
ed, and  it  makes  Just  as  much  sense 
today— both  economically  and  in  terms 
of  efficiency. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration began  a  process  designed  to  re- 
centralize  authority  and  staff  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  bringing  them  back  to 
Washington.  DC,  and  eliminating 
some  of  the  10  existing  standard  Fed- 
eral regions.  These  regional  centers 
currently  exist  in  Boston.  New  York. 
Chicago.  Atlanta,  DaUas.  Kansas  City, 
Seattle.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  proposals  which 
were  being  considered  by  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration last  year,  plans  were  being 
made  for  the  total  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral regions  in  two  to  three  of  these 
regions,  with  authority  shifted  to 
neighboring  regions.  Those  plans 
would  have  produced  a  regional  struc- 
ture which  would  have  required  a 
person  with  a  Department  of  Labor 
Problem  in  Kansas  City,  for  example, 
to  take  that  problem  to  a  regional 
office  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  Obvious- 
ly, the  opposition  which  developed  on 
Capitol  Hill  was  enormous,  and  the 
Cabinet  CouncU  shelved  the  ill-fated 
reorganization  plan,  at  least  until 
after  the  November  elections. 

But  luider  the  guise  of  slashing  the 
budget  and  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  proposal  has  surfaced  again, 
and  this  time  in  an  even  more  devas- 
tating form. 

I  have  heard  from  regional  agency 
personnel  from  aroimd  the  Nation 
who  have  revealed  the  plans  for  dis- 
mantling their  agencies— this  time  oc- 
curring from  the  bottom  up  rather 
than  from  the  top  down.  By  that  I 
mean  that  the  directive  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
not  come  on  a  govemmentwide  basis- 
agencies  are  being  asked  to  develop 
their  own  plans  for  shrinking  their 
field  structures,  so  that  the  10-stand- 
ard  Federal  regions  will  simply  erode 
on  their  own.  Even  more  disturbing  Is 
the  report  that  many  agencies  will  ad- 
ditionally be  removing  the  regional  au- 
thority which  exists  in  the  regional  of- 
fices. That  is  a  greater  problem  be- 
cause it  further  removes  the  ability  of 
Government  agencies  to  take  action. 
An  example  from  my  district  is  the  au- 
thority which  exists  at  the  region  10 
office  of  the  Eiivlromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  With  one  of  the  largest 
Superfund  sites  in  the  Nation  located 
in  Tacoma,  WA,  it  was  primarily  be- 
cause some  regional  authority  existed 
in  Seattle  that  anything  was  done  to 
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begin  cleaning  up  this  site,  especially 
during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Gor- 
such  tenure  in  Washington,  DC.  With 
the  shift  of  the  regional  EPA  office  to 
San  Francisco — as  could  be  envisioned 
under  scenarios  now  planned  by  the 
administration— and  with  the  addition- 
al removal  of  any  authority  in  that 
San  Francisco  office,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agencies  field  structure 
is  rendered  irrelevant. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  its  authority  to 
review  any  changes  in  the  existing 
Federal  field  structure  before  they  are 
implemented.  Up  untU  now,  the  Presi- 
dential directive  which  created  the  10- 
region  structure  does  not  specifically 
allow  congressional  review  because  It 
was  not  created  by  statutory  language. 
This  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  resolves  that  problem  by  putting 
the  language  of  OMB  Circular  A-105. 
which  regulates  agency  field  office 
structure,  into  law.  In  doing  so,  it  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  review  any  proposal  to  con- 
solidate or  eliminate  any  regional 
office.  At  a  time  when  plans  for  a 
large-scale  dismantling  of  the  Federal 
agency  field  structure  are  being  con- 
sidered by  David  Stockman  and  other 
budget  officials,  we  need  that  author- 
ity now  more  than  ever.* 


THE  BEAVER  VALLEY 
EXPRESSWAY 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PDCNSYLVANIA 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  a 
situation  that  has  been  neglected  for 
too  long.  This  legislation  will  author- 
ize construction  of  a  highway  project 
in  the  Beaver  and  Lawrence  Counties 
of  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  "Beaver 
Valley  Expressway"  or  Route  60. 

The  Beaver  Valley  Expressway  is  a 
"missing  link"  in  the  economic  evolu- 
tion of  Beaver  and  Lawrence  Counties. 
A  distance  of  15  miles  is  the  only  thing 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  begin- 
ning for  economic  recovery. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  missing 
link,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  with 
vast  potential  lie  dormant  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

While  many  of  you  may  very  well  be 
experiencing  the  benefits  of  an  im- 
proved economy,  my  district  has  not 
been  as  fortunate. 

The  Beaver  Valley  has  an  unlimited, 
and  unfortunately,  untapped  number 
of  valuable  resources.  The  Beaver 
Valley  Expressway's  missing  link  is  an 
essential  lifeline  that  will  help  pull  the 
entire  region  from  the  depths  of  eco- 
nomic recession 

To  finish  this  desperately  needed 
project,  I  need  the  help  of  my  honored 
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colleagues  in  the  House.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  will  hear  our  need 
and  lend  a  hand  through  your  cospon- 
sorship  of  my  legislation  to  complete 
Route  60. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  STATE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Improvement  Act  of  1985. 
a  bill  designed  to  improve  State  crimi- 
nal Justice  information  systems,  in- 
cluding criminal  history  records;  to  es- 
tablish an  interstate  identification 
index  based  on  criminal  records  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  States  to  use 
such  index;  to  ensure  that  criminal 
history  records  are  accurate  and  com- 
plete; and  for  other  purposes. 

Crime  rates  have  soared  across  the 
Nation  in  the  past  two  decades,  rising 
200  percent  since  1960.  One  way  State 
law-enforcement  officials  have  tried  to 
meet  this  growing  crime  threat  is  by 
increased  reliance  on  high-tech  crime 
fighting  methods.  Computers  have 
become  an  important  tool  in  fighting 
crime  effectively  because  they  can  pro- 
vide instant  access  to  important  infor- 
mation. 

However,  because  of  insufficient 
funding  and  interstate  coordination, 
much  of  the  data  contained  in  States' 
crime-fighting  computer  data  bases 
are  inaccurate.  In  particular,  the  accu- 
racy and  completeness  of  criminal  his- 
tory record  information  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  informa- 
tion issues  confronting  the  criminal 
justice  community. 

Criminal  history  records  are  the 
most  widely  used  records  within  the 
criminal  Justice  process.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials,  for  example,  use  crimi- 
nal history  records  for  a  variety  of  in- 
vestigative purposes,  as  well  as  for  as- 
sistance in  making  arrest  decisions. 
Prosecutors  use  criminal  history 
record  information  to  assist  in  making 
decisions  about  charging  and  prosecut- 
ing arrestees,  as  well  as  in  plea  bar- 
gaining negotiations.  Judges  use  crimi- 
nal history  record  information  in 
shaping  their  recommendations  and 
decisions.  Finally,  statisticians  and  re- 
searchers depend  upon  criminal  record 
information  as  a  feedstock  for  statis- 
tics and  analysis  which,  In  turn, 
Inform  and  guide  policymakers  and 
the  public. 

In  addition,  criminal  history  records 
are  widely  used  for  noncriminal  justice 
purposes.  For  example,  they  may  be 
available  to  Federal  agencies  for  secu- 
rity clearance  and  personnel  suitabil- 
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ity  decisions:  to  Federal  and  State 
agencies  for  licensing  decisions;  to 
public  and  private  employers  for  em- 
ployment decisions;  and  to  a  countless 
variety  of  private  sector  decision 
makers  for  use  in  insurance,  credit, 
housing,  and  other  important  deci- 
sions. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the 
quality  of  criminal  history  records 
maintained  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
record  systems.  The  most  serious 
shortcoming  is  the  lack  of  speedy  and 
accurate  disposition  reporting.  Yet  the 
technology  and  methodology  exists  to 
achieve  complete  records.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  100  percent  com- 
plete records  are  achieved. 

Basic  fairness  demands  that  the 
Government  not  rely  upon  inaccurate 
or  incomplete  information  to  make  de- 
cisions about  individuals.  The  Su- 
preme Court  declared  as  long  ago  as 
1948  that  the  use  of  erroneous  crimi- 
nal history  record  information  for  sen- 
tencing purposes  violates  an  individ- 
ual's fifth  amendment  due  process 
rights.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate  criminal  histories 
falsely  overstate  a  record  subject's 
criminal  activities,  that  person  suffers 
damage  to  his  or  her  reputation  and 
privacy  interests.  Moreover,  a  person 
in  this  situation  may  be  unfairly 
harmed  in  applications  for  licenses, 
jobs,  government  l)eneflts.  and  so 
forth.  Finally,  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies are  hampered  by  inaccurate  or  In- 
complete records.  One  very  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  frequency  with 
which  courts  overturn  convictions  be- 
cause the  original  arrest  or  search  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  erroneous  crimi- 
nal justice  information. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Improvement  Act  of  1985  is  designed 
to  address  this  problem  by  improving 
the  quality  and  flow  of  information. 
The  bill  sets  up  an  Interstate  identifi- 
cation index  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  order  to  help  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  share  criminal 
identification  and  crime  records.  The 
bill  provides  funding  for  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  index  and  to  update 
their  criminal  history  records.  At  the 
same  time,  it  requires  States  receiving 
these  fimds  to  meet  standards  for  ac- 
curacy, timeliness,  and  completeness 
of  criminal  history  information. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  help  Federal.  State,  or  local 
officials  to  use  technology  wisely,  both 
to  curb  crime  and  to  protect  the  priva- 
cy and  rights  of  citizens. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  896 


A  bill  to  improve  State  criminal  justice  in- 
formation systems,  including  criminal  his- 
tory records:  to  establish  an  interstate 
identification  Index  based  on  criminal 
records  and  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
to  use  such  index:  to  ensure  that  criminal 
history  records  are  accurate  and  complete; 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretenUUive*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 

BHOKT  TITLE 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal  Justice  Information  Improve- 
ment Act  of  198S". 

nrmuTATC  identipication  index 

Sk.  2.  Section  534  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  det>artments  and  agen- 
cies to  locate,  for  criminal  Justice  use,  crimi- 
nal identification  and  crime  records  held  by 
such  departments  and  agencies,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

"(A)  establish  and  maintain  an  interstate 
identification  index  which  shall  contain 
only  information- 

'(i)  Identifying  individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  there  exists  any  criminal  identifica- 
tion or  crime  record; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  each  such  individual, 
identifying  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  created  and 
hold  criminal  Identification  and  crime 
records;  and 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  each  such  individual, 
indicating  whether  the  Attorney  General 
holds  any  such  record:  and 

"(B)  make  such  information  available  to 
such  departments  and  agencies  for  criminal 
Justice  use. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
available  information  in  the  interstate  iden- 
tification index  to  any  State  or  local  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  criminal  justice  use  only 
U- 

"(A)  such  department  or  agency  has  not 
obtained  information  under  this  subsection 
at  any  time  preceding  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  any  such  information 
was  first  requested  under  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  department  or  agency 
which  obtained  Information  under  this  sub- 
section in  such  3-year  period,  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  complied  with  section  4  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Information  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1984  during  a  period  of  not  less 
than  180  days  ending  on  the  date  of  the  cur- 
rent request  of  such  department  or  agency 
for  information.". 

amendments  to  omnibus  cbimx  cohtbol  and 
SAPS  stkeets  act  or  1»«8 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  tlUe  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3741(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (22)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (23)  by  strilting  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(24)  developing  capabilities  necessary  to 
submit  information  for  inclusion  in,  and  to 
obtain  information  contained  in.  the  inter- 
state identification  index  established  under 
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section    534(c)<2XB)    of    title    38.    United 
StAtes  Code;  and 

"(25)  complyins  with  the  requirements  of 
section  534(cM3)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  section  4  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Information  Improvement  Act  of  1984.". 

(b)  Section  401(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3741(b))  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)."  after  "(B)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 

and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  any  fiscal  period  beginning  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph,  that 
portion  of  a  Federal  grant  made  under  para- 
graph (20)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
criminal  Justice  Information  system  or 
under  paragraph  (24)  or  (29)  shall  be  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  specified  in  the  application  for  such 
grant.". 

(c)  Section  402  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3742(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  No  eligible  Jurisdiction  may  receive 
flnanlcal  assistance  under  this  part  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation system  or  for  any  purpose  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (24)  or  (25)  of  section  401 
unless  such  Jurisdiction  agrees,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  such  assistance,  to  comply 
with  section  4  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Improvement  Act  of  1984  not  later 
than  3  years  after  first  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  for  any  such  purpose.". 

CaiMUfAL  HISTORY  RECORDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section 
534<cK2KB)  of  Utle  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  402(e)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3742(e)).  a  SUte  or  local  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  an  eligible  Jurisdiction,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall— 

(1)  comply  with  sections  20.3.  20.20  (with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)).  20.21  (without 
regard  to  the  requirement  that  a  plan  be 
submitted  or  amended),  and  20.24  of  title  28 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  permit  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  designee  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  audit  the  criminal  Justice 
and  related  records  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  Jurisdiction  to  verify  such  compli- 
ance. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  audits  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2)  on  a  random 
basis  to  ensure  that  State  and  local  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  eligible  Jurisdictions 
to  which  such  subsection  applies  comply 
with  such  subsection. 

RATIONAL  CRIMX  nfTORMATIOlf  ADVISORY 
POUCY  BOARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  CMme 
Information  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  general  policies  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  the  philosophy,  concept,  and  oper- 
ational principles  applicable  to  the  acqulsl- 
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tlon.  classification,  storage,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  and  the  exchange  and 
use  of  records  made  available,  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  534  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  activities  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  such  section  to 
SUte  and  local  systems  relating  to  the  col- 
lection, processing,  storage,  dissemination, 
and  use  of  criminal  history  information  and 
records. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  26 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General.  At  least  1  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  among  each  of 
the  following— 

(A)  individuals  representing  the  judiciary, 

(B)  attorneys  who  prosecute  criminal  de- 
fendanU. 

(C)  attorneys  who  provide  legal  counsel  to 
criminal  defendants. 

(D)  Individuals  representing  administra- 
tors of  correctional  institutions  and  agen- 
cies, and 

(E)  individuals  representing  civil  rtghta  or- 
ganizations. 

Such  members  shall  serve  for  an  indetermi- 
nate period  of  time. 

(2)  Twenty  members  shall  be  elected  by 
entitles  throughout  the  United  SUtes  which 
obtain  information  under  such  section  from 
the  Attorney  General.  Such  members  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  beginning  on 
January  5th  of  each  odd  numbered  year. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  be  represenutive  of 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  community  at  the 
SUte  and  local  levels  and  shall  include  rep- 
resenUtlon  from  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  courts,  and  corrections  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  review  rules  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  carrying  out  section 
534  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  consider  operational 
needs  of  criminal  Justice  departments  and 
agencies  in  light  of  public  policies,  and  local 
SUte,  and  Federal  sUtutes. 

(eXl)  The  Board  shall  review,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  security  and  privacy  aspecU  of 
operations  carried  out  under  section  534  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall,  as 
needed,  appoint  ad  hoc  subcommittees  to 
provide  Information  and  recommendations 
to  the  Board  regarding  the  security  and  pri- 
vacy aspects  of  such  operations. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  recommend  standards 
for  participation  by  criminal  Justice  depart- 
menU  and  agencies  in  such  operations. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes  or  to 
the  designee  of  the  Attorney  General. 

(g)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Board  (5 
U,S.C.  App.). 

IFracnVK  DATU 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
3(bK2)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  S  shall  take  effect  on  January 
5, 1986.« 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CCC  II 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THX  HOOSK  OF  RXPRESDrTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  In  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  during  the  1930's,  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  legislation,  H.R.  701.  to  rees- 
tablish it  now  in  the  1980's. 

My  bill  would  set  up  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  II  for  the  punxMe 
of  providing  a  work  force  of  young 
people  to  maintain  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  Nation.  The  program 
would  provide  employment  and  experi- 
ence for  its  participants,  as  well  as 
foster  the  principle  and  practice  of 
conservation.  Preference  from  employ- 
ment with  the  CCC  II  would  be  given 
to  minority  youth  and  to  youth  from 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  Supervi- 
sory positions  would  also  be  available 
to  older  Individuals. 

My  commitment  to  the  CCC  is  a 
deep  one.  During  the  1930's,  I  was  the 
victim  of  the  greatest  period  of  unem- 
ployment this  country  has  ever  experi- 
enced: The  Great  Depression.  The 
CCC  provided  work,  perhaps  the 
greatest  possible  relief  during  these 
economically  desperate  times.  And, 
more  Importantly,  It  gave  me  a  cause 
to  which  I  could  wholeheartedly 
commit  myself.  Instilling  In  me  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  and  dignity  that  so 
many  around  me  had  lost,  the  CCC 
provided  the  inspiration  and  the 
means  for  attending  college.  It  also 
provided  the  impetus  for  my  long 
career  in  public  service. 

Many  young  people  today  are  expe- 
riencing difficulties  similar  to  those 
facing  me  during  the  Depression.  They 
desperately  need  a  program  like  the 
CCC  to  take  that  first  step  from  pov- 
erty, chronic  unemployment  and  de- 
spair to  job  training,  higher  education, 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

There  is  support  for  the  CCC  II 
both  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country.  Last  year,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
legislation  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  youth  conservation  corps, 
but  President  Reagan  vetoed  the 
measure.  I  have  heard  from  many 
groups  across  the  country  which 
would  strongly  support  the  program. 
One  fine  example  is  the  CCC  Historic 
Center  in  Sacramento,  CA.  The  center 
was  set  up  by  individuals,  like  myself, 
who  served  in  the  CCC  in  the  1930's. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  honor  those  who 
served  in  the  CCC  and  to  educate 
many  of  the  younger  generation  who 
are  unaware  of  the  significance  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Corps.  Such 
groups  would  do  everything  they  could 
to  make  the  CCC  II  a  success. 

The  President  seems  to  believe  that 
both  the  youth  unemployment  prob- 
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lem  and  management  of  our  natural 
resources  can  be  l)est  handled  by  the 
private  sector.  I  disagree.  I  believe 
that  we  must  address  this  problem  di- 
rectly and  that  one  fine  way  to  do  so 
would  be  through  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  urge  you  all  to  join 
me  In  establishing  the  CCC  II,  and 
making  it  even  more  successful  than 
its  predecessor.* 


HARLON  CARTERS  10  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE  TO  THE  NRA 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MOICTAIIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  January  26,  Harlon  B. 
Carter  stepped  down  as  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  nearly  3 
million  men,  women,  and  chUdren  who 
are  dedicated  to  preserving  the  princi- 
ples for  which  our  flag  stands. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Harlon  Carter 
has  been  a  name  and  a  man  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  associated  with 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  It  was 
he  who  led  the  NRA  into  the  legisla- 
tive arena.  Under  Harlon  Carter,  the 
NRA  became  synonymous  with  the 
concept  of  "grassroots  lobbying."  The 
NRA,  It  Is  fair  to  say,  wrote  the  book 
on  uniting  men,  women,  and  children 
of  every  city,  town  and  village  across 
the  Nation  into  the  single  most  effec- 
tive organization  representing  the 
American  gunowner  and  hunter.  And, 
again,  much  credit  belongs  to  Harlon 
Carter. 

I'm  sure  that  anyone  who  knows 
Harlon  Carter  would  agree  with  my 
portrait  of  him.  They  would  say  that 
as  impressive  a  man,  politically,  intel- 
lectually, ethically,  and  in  terms  of  his 
achievements  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement and  competitive  shooting 
that  Harlon  Carter  is,  he  is  above  all 
else  a  humble  and  sensitive  man  who 
would  decline  the  honors  due  him.  If  I 
or  anyone  else  said  that  imder  Harlon 
Carter,  the  NRA  grew  from  less  than  a 
million  to  nearly  3  million  members, 
that  Its  programs  of  firearm  safety 
have  flourished  across  the  land,  that 
the  number  of  competitive  tourna- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  NRA  grew 
from  3,800  to  nearly  11,000  annually, 
that  not  one  single  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  diminish  law  abiding  citi- 
zens rights  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
passed  from  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gress sitting  during  his  tenure  at  the 
NRA,  he  would  object. 

Harlon  Carter  would  point  to  the 
"fine,  bright,  enthusiastic"  staff  head- 
quartered at  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  and  in  the  various  branch  of- 
fices across  the  Nation.  He  would 
point  to  the  nearly  3  million  Ameri- 
cans who  rally  when  their  rights  are 
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threatened,  who  write  and  phone  their 
elected  officials,  who  work  the  polls 
and  cast  their  ballots  for  those  of  us 
who  work  to  insure  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  remains  intact.  He  would  say 
that  the  NRA  united  and  strong,  not 
he.  Is  due  the  credit  for  not  only  a 
decade  but  114  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation.  And,  of  course,  Harlon  would 
be  right. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
NRA  bear  our  membership  as  we  bear 
our  citizenship,  with  pride.  As  NRA 
members  we  work  and  walk  in  our 
communities  a  little  taller  and  a  little 
stronger  not  because  we  feel  smug  or 
superior  but  because  we  have  pledged 
to  accept  the  responsibility  that  comes 
with  citizenship  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  vigilance  necessary  to  defend 
our  constitutionally  guaranteed 
second  amendment  rights  long  held  as 
the  keystone  of  all  our  liberties.  We 
are  proud  to  proclaim  that  we  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  that  we  are  the  NRA.  None  among 
us  stands  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
that  pride,  resolve,  and  dedication 
more  than  Harlon  Carter. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both 
Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
know  and  respect  Harlon  Carter.  He 
served  the  Nation  for  34  years  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  fine  men 
and  women  who  dally  guard  our  bor- 
ders with  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  He 
was  Chief  of  the  Border  PatroL  And 
he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
Border  Patrol  for  the  southwest 
region.  He  retired  from  Pederal  law 
enforcement  in  1970. 

He  holds  some  44  national  shooting 
records  won  with  pistols,  military 
rifles  and  smallbore  rifles.  He  is  one  of 
but  22  civilians  who  was  awarded  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  Distin- 
guished Award  for  marksmanship  ex- 
cellence for  both  rifle  and  pistol  In  100 
years.  And  his  prowess  with  rifle, 
pistol,  and  shotgun  In  the  field  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
hunters  throughout  the  world. 

Harlon  Carter's  full  career  and  rich 
legacy  as  leader  of  the  Nation's  most 
powerful  himtlng  and  gunowner  orga- 
nization in  the  minds  of  most  would 
pose  a  formidable  precedent  that 
would  make  the  task  of  finding  a  suc- 
cessor a  near  Impossibility.  To  the 
credit  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, they  did  indeed  chose  a  man 
worthy  to  follow  In  Harlon  Carter's 
shoes.  That  man  Is  G.  Ray  Amett. 

Ray  Amett  Is  an  Imposing  man. 
Physically  he  overshadows  most  In 
this  Capital  City.  As  the  new  executive 
vice  president  of  the  NRA  he  will  cast 
a  shadow  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  in  chsunpionlng  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  hunt  and  own  and  use 
gtins  for  a  multitude  of  legitimate  rea- 
sons. 

Ray  Amett  is  well  known  and  well 
respected  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  As 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Pish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Ray  was  a 
tough  and  capable  administrator  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources.  He 
fought  for  all  Americans.  And,  during 
a  time  when  it  has  become  politically 
fashionable  to  curry  favor  with  the 
media  and  those  who  would  end  hunt- 
ing and  gtin  ownership,  Ray  Amett 
stood  tall  as  the  hunters'  and  gtm- 
owners'  friend  in  Washington. 

I've  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Ray  on  matters  of  critical  con- 
cern to  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  worthy  ally,  one 
that  by  force  of  will  and  the  rightness 
of  his  cause  will  continue  to  fight  until 
the  rights  of  all  himters'  and  gim- 
owners'  are  strictly  protected. 

I  hope  that  in  someway  I've  demon- 
strated the  honor  due  Harlon  Carter 
and  my  faith  that  the  vision  held  for 
the  National  Rifle  Association  by 
Harlon  Carter  will  be  carried  proudly 
by  my  friend,  Ray  Amett.« 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THOMAS 
V.  OGDEN  ON  HIS  90TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCAUrORKIA 
tH  THE  HOI7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  V. 
Ogden.  a  long-time  resident  of  north- 
em  California,  who  has  recently  cele- 
brated a  milestone.  On  January  10,  of 
this  new  year,  Tom  became  90  years 
old.  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  Join  the  many  others  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday.  Tom  has 
woi^ed  and  played  an  important  role 
In  northern  California  for  many  years 
and  is  very  deserving  of  the  praise  he 
has  received  during  his  birthday  cele- 
bration. 

As  a  veteran  firefighter  In  the  city  of 
Santa  Ana,  Tom  risked  his  life  on  nu- 
merous occasions  to  save  and  protect 
others.  This  trait,  of  sacrificing  to 
help  others,  has  been  a  trademark  of 
Tom's  for  many  years.  Besides  work- 
ing for  others  as  a  firefighter,  Tom 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Elks  Club 
for  50  years.  Dtiring  this  time.  Tom 
participated  in  many  projects  to  raise 
money  and  assist  his  community  In 
any  way  he  could.  Today,  the  results 
of  Tom's  work  can  be  foimd  through- 
out the  neighborhood  where  he  spent 
his  life  serving  the  people. 

Tom's  Interests  also  extend  Into  the 
field  of  politics.  Tom  was  one  who  was 
never  afraid  to  voice  his  opinion  on  a 
subject  and  never  backed  down  from  a 
fight.  His  main  interests  were  not  to 
further  his  own  political  interests,  but 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Prom 
this  we  can  all  learn  a  lesson.  Today, 
Tom  resides  In  Los  Molinos,  CA,  and  I 
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feel  honored  and  privileged  to  repre- 
sent him  and  the  rest  of  Los  Molinos 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  Thomas 
Ogden  on  the  celebration  of  his  90th 
birthday  and  to  wish  him  many  more 
birthdays  in  the  future.* 


THE  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSERTATTVIS 

Thursday,  January  31,  198S 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  tackle  one  of  most  complicat- 
ed and  pressing  problems  affecting 
American  and  world  security  for  the 
foreseeable  future— the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  technology,  equipment,  and 
materials  that  can  be  applied  to 
making  nuclear  weapons.  This  legisla- 
tion, the  Nuclear  Explosives  Control 
Act  of  1985.  is  identical  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by 
Congressman  Dick  Ottinger.  The  need 
to  strengthen  U.S.  nonproliferation 
laws  is  even  greater  today  than  it  was 
2  years  ago.  Recent  developments  and 
a  close  examination  of  the  policies 
pursued  over  the  past  4  years  by  the 
administration  reveal  not  only  a  trou- 
bling lack  of  U.S.  leadership  in  com- 
bating nuclear  weapons  proliferation, 
but  a  perceptible  relaxation  in  the  of- 
ficial American  posture  toward  the 
risk  posed  by  nuclear  proliferation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
original  intent  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation Act  of  1978  which  estab- 
lished the  United  States  as  a  world 
leader  in  setting  high  standards  in  the 
area  of  nonproliferation  by  which 
other  countries  could  measure  their 
own  conduct.  I  think  it  may  be  most 
effective  to  quote  directly  from  Mr. 
Ottinger's  statement  from  May  18. 
1983  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation.  Also  a  summary  of  the  bill 
follows: 

Mr.  OrriNGEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  India's  detonation  of  a 
so-called  "peaceful  nuclear  explosive."  I  am 
submitting  a  bUl  which  is  t>adly  needed  to 
strengthen  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act  of  1978.  •  *  • 

My  deepest  concern  is  over  the  direction 
taken  by  the  Reagan  administration  In  pro- 
moting nuclear  commerce  and  trade  that 
will  surely  contribute  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  throughout  the  world.  I 
urge  Members  to  give  their  immediate  and 
personal  attention  to  these  matters  and  to 
support  our  proposal  as  contained  in  the 
legislation  being  Jointly  introduced  today  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  most  dramatic  and  dangerous  depar- 
ture from  past  policy  is  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's active  promotion  of  plutonium.  a 
nuclear  explosive  material,  as  a  civilian  fuel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  actively  promoting  commercial  develop- 
ment of  breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  paving  the 
way  for  an  Industrial  process  that  will 
produce,  by  the  ton,  plutonium  that  can  be 
used  by  the  pound  to  make  atomic  bombs. 
Although  this  policy  may  be  responsive  to 
certain  industrial  interests,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  nuclear  industry 
and  it  Is  certainly  anathema  to  the  public 
interest.  Unless  the  Congress  takes  linmedl- 
ate  steps  to  reverse  this  policy,  the  t7nlted 
States  will  be  exporting  the  very  technol- 
ogies and  materials  that  can  be  turned  Into 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  used 
against  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  fact  that 
the  global  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  poses 
a  grave  danger  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  entire  world,  rivaling  that  of  the  arms 
race  between  the  superpowers.  *  *  *  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  not  at  all  reassured  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  statement  that  "we 
are  pretty  well  on  our  way  to.  If  not,  entire- 
ly eliminating  nuclear  proliferation,  holding 
it  down  to  where  a  country  might  have  a 
weapon  or  two,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  to  threaten  the  world."  In  fact, 
as  was  shown  with  small  nuclear  devices 
used  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  just  one 
bomb  can  wreak  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion and  result  in  an  enormous  loss  of  life.  A 
weapon  of  that  size  would  likely  kill  the 
entire  10  million  population  of  metropolitan 
New  York. 

As  the  number  of  nations  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  grow,  so  does  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used— possibly 
in  a  regional  conflict  that  could  engulf  the 
superpowers  and  result  in  world  nuclear 
war.  Our  concern  is  that  the  policies  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  administration  are 
directly  and  significantly  contributing  to 
the  perilous  process  of  proliferation.  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  nation,  once 
having  acquired  a  weapon  or  two.  will  not 
proceed  to  develop  a  substantial  arsenal, 
along  with  the  means  for  delivering  those 
weapons,  or  that  other  nations,  especially 
regional  rivals,  will  not  soon  follow  suit  or 
that  such  weapons  wlU  not  be  used  or  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  terrorist 
groups.  If  the  administration  continues  to 
act  as  if  proliferation  la  inevitable,  of  course 
it  will  be. 


In  a  July  16,  IMl,  policy  sUtement  on 
nonproliferation.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion annoimced  some  laudatory  objectives: 
"•  •  •  the  need  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear explosives  to  additional  countries  •  •  • 
to  inhibit  the  transfer  of  sensitive  nuclear 
material,  equipment,  and  technology  *  *  * 
requiring— international— safeguards  on  all 
nuclear  activities  in  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  as  a  condition  for  any  significant  new 
nuclear  supply  commitment."  However,  the 
policy  Is  rendered  self-contradictory  and 
self-defeating  by  the  further  declaration 
that  the  administration  would  "not  inhibit 
or  set  back  civU  reprocessing  and  breeder  re- 
actor development  abroad  In  nations  with 
advanced  nuclear  power  programs  where  it 
does  not  constitute  a  proliferation  risk." 

The  Reagan  administration's  policy  also 
advocates  improving  regional  and  global  sta- 
bility in  order  to  reduce  'motivations  that 
can  drive  countries  toward  nuclear  explo- 
sives." But  while  conflict  resolution  should 
be  an  important  objective  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  no  substitute  over  the  long  run 
for  preventing  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
explosive  materials  Into  international  com- 
merce. The  cause  of  regional  and  global  sta- 
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bllity  Is  best  served  by  keeping  nuclear 
bomb  materials  out  of  as  many  nations  as 
possible. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  administration's 
policy  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
It  has  hastened  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  by: 

First,  actively  promoting  U.S.  exports  of 
the  enrichment  and  reprocessing  technol- 
ogies needed  to  produce  weapons-usable  ura- 
nium and  plutonium.  This  constitutes  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  policy  and  practice 
ot  the  U.S.  Government  from  the  birth  of 
the  nuclear  age  until  President  Reagan  took 
office. 

Second,  approving  foreign  reprocessing  of 
Plutonium  from  U.S.-orlgin  spent  fuel  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  IAEA  has  publicly 
declared  that  the  International  safeguards 
system  Is  incapable  of  providing  timely 
warning  of  a  diversion  of  this  material  from 
civilian  to  weapons  purposes. 

Third,  offering  no  incentives  for  other 
countries  to  forgo  the  use  of  plutonium  fuel 
and.  In  fact,  encouraging  plutonium  use 
abroad  by  means  of  our  own  domestic  exam- 
ple of  championing  conunerclal  develop- 
ment of  breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing 
plants. 

Fourth,  exploiting  loopholes  in  the  Nucle- 
ar Nonproliferation  Act  by  approving  export 
of  nuclear  and  dual-use  items  to  nations 
that  refuse  to  accept  international  safe- 
guards on  all  their  nuclear  activities.  These 
nations,  which  refuse  to  ratify  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  are  most  sus- 
pected to  developing  nuclear  weapons,  in- 
clude Argentina,  Brazil.  India.  Pakistan,  and 
South  Africa.  In  those  Instances  where  the 
act  strictly  forbids  certain  nuclear  exports 
to  such  countries,  the  administration  has 
found  other  nations,  less  committed  to  non- 
proliferation,  to  serve  as  alternative  suppli- 
ers of  these  items. 

Fifth,  continuing  to  export  highly  en- 
riched uranium,  an  atom  bomb  material,  for 
use  in  research  reactors  while  cutting  back 
on  UJS.  programs  to  develop  alternative  low- 
enriched  fuels  not  suitable  for  weapons  In 
these  reactors. 

Sixth,  eliminating  restrictions  on  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  to  Pakistan's  obvi- 
ous nuclear  weapons  program,  and  failing  to 
make  clear  that  development  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  by  any  country  will  result  in  a 
cutoff  of  aU  forms  of  assistance  to  that 
country. 

To  the  often  heard  argument  that  restric- 
tions on  nuclear  commerce  are  useless  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  sell  dangerous  materials, 
equipment,  others  will:  the  argument  ig- 
nores the  effectiveness  of  previous  adminis- 
tration's nonproliferation  efforts  to  halt  the 
sale  of  reprocessing  technology  from  Prance 
to  Pakistan  and  Oermany  to  Brazil.  TTie  ef- 
forts of  past  administrations  to  oppose  such 
transfers  were  successful  until  President 
Reagan  introduced  his  new  policy  to  have 
the  United  States  set  an  example  of  expor- 
tation rather  than  restraint. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  dangerous  flaws 
in  the  administration's  conduct  of  nuclear 
commerce  with  other  nations,  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  the  "Nuclear  Explosives  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983."  This  legislation  strength- 
ens the  earlier  Nonproliferation  Act  in  the 
following  ways: 

First,  banning  U.S.  exports  of  enrichment 
and  reprocessing  technology. 

Second,  establishing  a  moratorium  on  for- 
eign reprocessing  of  plutonium  from  U.S.- 
orlgln  spent  fuel,  other  than  for  limited  re- 
search and  development  and  demonstration 
facilities  for  which  commitments  have  al- 


ready been  made.  Use  of  this  plutonium  in 
large  commercial  powerplants— breeders  or 
otherwise— would  be  prohibited.  Reprocess- 
ing of  plutonium  from  U.S. -origin  spent  fuel 
for  other  than  R&D  purposes  could  not  pro- 
ceed until  Congress  determined  that  effec- 
tive international  safeguards  will  be  applied 
and  that  effective  sanctions  exist  against 
violations. 

Third,  requiring  the  United  States  to 
offer- as  an  incentive  for  other  nations  to 
forego  Plutonium— uranium  enrichment 
services  at  a  discounted  price  for  the  pro- 
duction of  low  enriched  uranium  (unsuit- 
able for  weapons)  fuel.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment, the  United  States  would  offer  assist- 
ance in  the  management  of  unreprocessed 
spent  fuel,  in  developing  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  in  providing  existing  nuclear 
powerplants  with  Improved  nuclear  fuel  to 
increase  reactor  efficiency.  This  assistance 
would  stretch  out  the  supply  nonweapons 
usable  uranium  and  reduce  inventories  of 
Plutonium  left  as  a  byproduct  in  spent  nu- 
clear fuel. 

Fourth,  closing  loopholes  in  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  by  requiring  uniform, 
strict  criteria  to  govern  export  actions  of  all 
Federal  agencies.  At  present,  only  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  is  required  to 
halt  exports  to  nations  that  refuse  to  accept 
international  safeguards  on  all  their  activi- 
ties; under  the  new  law,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Departments  would  be  under  the 
same  restrictions.  This  would  prevent  nucle- 
ar and  dual-use  items  from  being  exported 
to  nations  suspected  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  This  provision  also  would  prevent 
U.S.  companies  from  using  foreign  affiliates 
to  engage  in  nuclear  trade  with  countries 
with  which  the  American  companies  are 
barred  from  trading.  In  addition,  the  De- 
fense Department  would,  for  the  first  time, 
be  required  to  approve  from  the  national  se- 
curity standpoint  nuclear  exports  approved 
by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Fifth,  barring  U.S.  exports  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  as  soon  as  foreign  research 
reactors  can  use  alternative  fuels  unsuitable 
for  nuclear  weapons.  This  provision  also 
would  accelerate  the  U.S.  program  for  devel- 
oping such  alternative  fuels. 

Sixth,  strengthening  sanctions  to  require 
an  automatic  cut-off  of  all  nuclear  and 
other  assistance  to  nations  that  explode  nu- 
clear devices. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  would  re- 
direct U.S.  nuclear  policy  away  from  the 
path  of  proliferation  and  onto  a  course  of 
prudence  and  sanity.  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  legislation  and  the  sound  policy  It  em- 
bodies. •  •  • 

Thb  Nuclear  EIxplosives  Control  Act  of 
1985 

The  bill  has  three  principal  objectives: 

I.  To  discourage  and  sharply  restrict  com- 
merce in  nuclear-explosive  materials— Pluto- 
nium and  highly  enriched  uranium; 

II.  To  offer  other  nations  positive  incen- 
tives, in  the  form  of  nuclear-fuel  assurances 
and  technical  assistance,  to  forego  the  use 
of  Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranliun 
in  their  nuclear  programs; 

III.  To  strengthen  nuclear-export  criteria 
for  all  Federal  agencies  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear exports  go  only  to  nations  that  accept 
international  safeguards  inspections  of  all 
their  nuclear  activities  ("full-scope  safe- 
guards") and  have  nuclear-cooperation 
agreements  with  the  United  SUtes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I.  RnraicTioNB  on  nuclxak-kxtlosivs 

MATEKIALS 

Bans  U.S.  exports  of  civilian  technology 
and  equipment  that  are  important  to  the 
construction  of  enrtchment,  reprocessing 
and  heavy  water  plants  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  explosive  materials  (sec- 
tion 4); 

Defers  foreign  extraction  (reprocessing)  of 
Plutonium  from  nuclear  fuel  provided  by 
the  United  States  for  commercial  activltlee 
until  such  time  as  Congress  determines  ade- 
quate international  safeguards  and  sanc- 
tions are  in  place  (section  5); 

Requires  the  phasing  out  of  U.S.  exports 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  as  soon  as  re- 
search reactors  can  be  operated  with  lower 
enriched  fuel  unsuitable  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons (section  6); 

Requires  Federal  agencies  to  Improve 
physical  security  arrangements  for  nuclear 
exports  (section  11): 

Strengthens  the  process  in  existing  law 
for  cutting  off  nuclear  trade  with  nations 
that  develop  or  assist  other  nations  in  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons  or  that  violate  safe- 
guards or  other  fundamental  nonprolifera- 
tion commitments  (section  19); 

II.  NDCLKAR-rUKL  ASSTTKANCB  AMD  TBCHHICAL 
ASSIST  ANCX 

Offers  to  nations  which  agree  to  forego 
development  of  reprocessing  and  enrich- 
ment facilities,  as  well  as  to  forego  the  use 
of  separated  plutonium.  the  following  major 
incentives  (section  8): 

A  substantial  discount  on  the  price  of  U.8. 
uranium  enrichment  services  for  low-en- 
riched uranium  fuel,  which  Is  unsuitable  for 
nuclear  weapons; 

A  further  discount  on  the  enrichment 
price  for  nations  agreeing  to  run  reactors  on 
specially  improved  low-enriched  fuel  that 
conserves  uranium,  reduces  spent  fuel  gen- 
eration and  lowers  the  production  of  residu- 
al, by-product  plutonium; 

A  single  export  license  to  assure  supplies 
of  low-enriched  uraniimi  fuel  sufficient  to 
meet  the  lifetime  requirements  of  all  their 
nuclear  powerplants— the  fuel  to  be  provid- 
ed in  shipments  sufficient  to  operate  each 
plant  for  three  years  at  a  time: 

Technical  assistance  to  Increase  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  light  water  reactors  and  there- 
by reduce  inventories  of  residual,  by-prod- 
uct plutonium; 

Technical  assistance  to  resolve  nuclear- 
waste  management  problems,  including  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  spent  fuel; 

Technical  assistance  in  developing  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

m.  STRENGTHZNH)  NT7CUEAR  kXPORT  CRITKRIA 

Upgrades  export  criteria  for  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Departments  to  ensure  that 
exports  of  nuclear  technology  and  "dual- 
use"  Items  go  only  to  nations  that  accept 
full-scope  safeguards  and  have  a  nucleair-co- 
operatlon  agreement  with  the  United 
States— the  same  strict  standard  that  now 
governs  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censing of  nuclear-reactor  and  fuel  exports 
(sections  13,  14  and  16); 

EsUblishes  the  same  strict  standards  for 
NRC  export  licensing  of  nuclear  compo- 
nents as  now  exist  for  NRC  export  licensing 
of  complete  reactors  and  fuel  (section  17); 

Requires  that  nuclear  transfers  by  foreign 
affiliates  of  U.S.  companies  are  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  transfers  directly 
from  U.S.-based  firms  (section  18); 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  play 
a  key  nonproliferation  role  in  determining 
that  proposed  nuclear  agreements,  exports 
and  arrangements  are  not  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  (section  15); 
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Requires  that  X3S.  origin  nuclear  materi- 
als cannot  be  substituted  for  nuclear  materi- 
als not  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (section  7).« 


BIRMINaHAM  WILL  MISS  MRS. 
JESSIE  LEE  BEAVERT 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
»  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRZSENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  which  I  represent,  re- 
cently lost  a  citizen  whose  concern  for 
the  city  and  those  who  live  there  set 
an  example  of  commitment  to  commu- 
nity Involvement  to  which  we  should 
all  aspire. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Lee  Beavert  was  a  doer. 
Not  one  to  be  content  merely  com- 
plaining about  her  community.  Mrs. 
Beavert  set  about  the  task  of  making 
her  community  better  by  actively  pur- 
suing solutions  and  helping  the  dty 
progress. 

She  was  past  president  of  the  East- 
em  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  named  E^astem  Area  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  She  was  a  member  and  past 
president  of  Huffman  Business  and 
Professional  Women  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Remodel- 
ing Industry.  She  was  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  directors  of 
the  Vacca  Campus. 

Last  year,  I  presented  Mrs.  Beavert 
with  a  congressional  commendation 
for  her  outstanding  efforts  as  a  na- 
tional officer  and  local  coordinator  of 
the  National  Block  Watch  Association, 
a  nationwide  effort  to  encourage 
greater  citizen  and  neighborhood  par- 
ticipation in  the  fight  against  crime. 
On  the  evening  of  Augtist  7.  1984,  in 
Jefferson  Coimty,  AL.  and  across  the 
Nation,  citizen  volunteers  participated 
in  "National  Night  Out."  a  volimteer 
effort  in  which  watch  vigils  were  con- 
ducted to  make  neighborhoods  and 
property  safer  from  those  who  would 
steal  or  vandalize.  Mrs.  Beavert  coordi- 
nated 500  neighborhood  watch  cap- 
tains throughout  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham. Her  efforts  spread  the  word  that 
simple  vigilance  can  help  protect  lives 
and  property. 

Jessie  Lee  Beavert  did  much  more 
than  talk  about  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  improve  her  city  and  help  her 
fellow  citizens.  Her  life  was  a  shining 
example  of  the  gcxxl  that  concern  and 
conamitment  can  accomplish.  She  was 
loved  and  will  be  missed  by  her  com- 
mimity.* 
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LOW-INCOME  STUDENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE MUST  BE  IMPROVED 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

or  WXST  VIRGIHIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RCPRZSEirrA'nVES 

TTiunday,  January  31,  J98S 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  to  exclude  from  household 
income  the  actual  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  by  household  mem- 
bers of  books  and  transportation  inci- 
dental to  attending  school. 

As  the  current  law  reads,  education- 
al loans  on  which  payment  is  deferred, 
grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits,  and  the 
like— to  the  extent  that  they  are  used 
for  tuition  and  mandatory  school 
fees— are  excluded  as  income,  and 
therefore  do  no  detract  from  food 
stamp  aid  that  a  family  may  be  receiv- 
ing. 

By  definition,  mandatory  school  fees 
are  those  charged  to  all  students  or 
those  charged  to  all  students  within  a 
certain  curriculiun.  For  example,  uni- 
forms, lab  fees,  or  equipment  charged 
to  all  students  to  enroll  in  a  chemistry 
course  would  be  considered  mandatory 
school  fees,  and  thus  would  be  ex- 
cluded as  Income.  However,  tnmspor- 
tation,  supplies,  and  textbook  ex- 
penses which  are  not  uniformly 
charged  to  all  students,  would  not  be 
considered  mandatory  school  fees,  and 
thus— as  Income— would  limit  food 
stamps  available  to  the  family. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  an  educa- 
tional facility  where  books  need  be 
purchased  or  rented  knows  the  tre- 
mendous cost  that  this  can  incur 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  This  is 
especially  true  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  where  anywhere 
from  1  to  15  texts  may  be  required  for 
one  course.  WhUe  utilization  of  the 
school  library  may  be  substituted  for 
purchase  in  a  few  of  these  cases,  such 
a  recourse  is  not  always  advisable  or 
possible. 

It  is  necessary  in  many  instances  for 
the  student  to  purchase  the  texts  re- 
quired to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
course.  However,  when  money  received 
to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  those  books 
detracts  from  aid  to  the  family,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  either  the  stu- 
dent's education  or  the  family's  wel- 
fare to  be  compromised. 

Therefore,  because  the  intent  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  was  and  is  to  aid  the 
needy,  I  urge  my  coUegues  to  Join  me 
in  eradicating  this  educational  barrier 
to  America's  underprivileged  youth. 
My  bill  will  exclude  book  purchase  and 
rental  costs— in  addition  to  reasonable 
transportation  costs— as  income.  Since 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  stipulates  that 
the  receipt  of  food  stamps  be  based  on 
household  members  only,  the  trans- 
portation costs  in  my  bill  would  be 
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commuter  fees,  not  transportation  to 
or  from  an  educational  facility  at 
which  the  student  was  plsmning  to  live 
while  attending  school.  This  blD 
should  alleviate  much  of  the  burden 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  family, 
without  excluding  unreasonable  trans- 
portation costs  as  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  intent  behind  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
was  to  penalize  needy  families  for  edu- 
cational opportunities  which  their 
children  may  receive.  If  we  allow  this 
unfortunate  circumstance  to  continue, 
we  are  undermining  the  chance  for 
many  individuals  to  become  self-sup- 
porting through  opportunities  that 
are  provided  by  a  good  education.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  alleviate  some  of  the  burden 
which  has  t>een  placed  on  many  needy 
American  families,  thus  providing 
America's  underprivileged  youth  the 
hope  to  work  for  a  better  tomorrow.* 


January  SI.  1985 


AMENDMENT  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroMfiA 

m  TRK  HonsK  or  rkfrzsentattvzs 

Thunday,  January  31.  198S 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  bill  from  the 
98th  Congress,  H.R.  5934.  which  re- 
vises the  basis  for  issuing  notices  of 
deficiency  and  determining  the  Judi- 
cial review  of  "oil  item"  issues  under 
the  Crude  OU  WindfaU  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

This  bill  merely  implements  two  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  the  GAO. 
As  the  GAO  reported  to  the  Congress: 

II0T1CS8  or  TAX  DU« 

The  Concreas  should  expand  IRS'  Author- 
ity to  Issue  notices  of  additional  tax  due  as  a 
result  of  examinations  of  oil  properties.  IRS 
presently  is  limited  by  law  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  single  notice  of  tax  due  per  taxpayer  each 
year.  Thus,  Issuance  of  notices  of  tax  due 
with  respect  to  a  single  oU-producing  prop- 
erty in  any  given  year  means  that  IRS 
would  be  prohibited  from  Issuing  the  sub- 
ject taxpayers  any  further  notices  that 
year. 

Yet  many  producer-taxpayers  Invest  in 
multiple  oil  properties  managed  by  different 
parties.  IRS  thus  has  found  it  necessary  to 
refrain  from  Issuing  notices  until  It  has  con- 
solidated the  results  of  numerous  examina- 
tions of  oil  properties.  If  IRS  were  able  to 
Issue  notices  of  tax  due  after  each  examina- 
tion, both  the  government  and  taxctayers 
could  benefit.  The  government  would  bene- 
fit from  faster  collection  of  additional  taxes 
due;  taxpayers  would  benefit  from  reduced 
interest  charges  on  any  additional  tax  they 
must  pay. 

COintT  APPKALS 

The  Congress  also  should  modify  the  law 
governing  court  appeals  of  IRS  decisions. 
Under  present  law.  each  Individual  producer 
In  an  oil  property  has  the  right  to  appeal 
any  IRS  decision  to  the  courts.  Where  Indi- 
vidual circumstances  can  vary,  this  appeal 


right  Is  both  necessary  and  appropriate.  But 
there  are  certain  oil  property-related  Issues 
which  do  not  vary  from  one  Individual  pro- 
ducer to  another. 

For  example,  the  kind  of  oil  obtained 
from  a  particular  well  necessarily  Is  the 
same  for  all  producers  owning  an  Interest  in 
that  well.  Therefore.  It  Is  Inefficient  and  du- 
plicative to  allow  each  Individual  producer 
to  appeal  that  issue  separately  to  the  courts. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  need  for  legislation 
to  prevent  duplicative  court  appeals. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
agrees  with  the  GAO's  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress,  and  has  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  would  incorporate 
them. 

I  hope  that  these  statutory  changes 
will  strengthen  the  IRS'  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully administer  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  and  in  so  doing,  enhance 
voluntary  compliance  with  our  tax 
laws. 

The  integrity  of  our  tax  base  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Therefore,  we  should  fully  sup- 
port this  timely  tax  reform  initiative.* 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IK  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

TTiunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  re-introduced  legislation, 
H  Jl.  734,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  exempt  certain  emergen- 
cy transportation  of  individuals  from 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by 
air.  Also,  this  bill  calls  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  excise  tax  on  air  transporta- 
tion for  helicopters  not  using  or  bene- 
fiting by  federally  assisted  facilities. 

Presently,  injured  or  ill  persons  that 
require  air  transportation  to  medical 
facilities  are  charged  with  an  8  percent 
excise  tax  on  the  cost  of  their  flight. 
These  flights  are  often  not  covered  by 
insurance  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  individual's  or  family's  personal 
income.  This  is  a  burden  to  people  al- 
ready facing  a  costly  and  emotionally 
difficult  situation.  The  average  air 
medical  transport  costs  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000.  Eight  percent  of  this  cost 
can  be  substantial  to  individuals 
paying  the  tax.  However,  the  amount 
of  revenue  gained  by  the  Treasury  is 
likely  to  be  minimal  due  to  the  rela- 
tively few  number  of  air  medical  trans- 
ports. 

To  insure  that  this  exemption  is  not 
abused  by  individuals  using  commer- 
cial airlines  for  travel  to  medicad  facili- 
ties, this  bill  states  that  the  exemption 
applies  only  for  transportation  of  an 
injured  or  ill  person  by  an  aircraft 
which:  (1)  contains  special  equipment 
for  purposes  of  transporting  injured  or 
ill  persons,  or  (2)  contains  seats  that 
may  be  modified  to  accommodate  a 
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stretcher,  and  (3)  is  used  predominant- 
ly in  the  transportation  of  injured  or 
ill  persons.  This  narrow  language  will 
limit  the  exemption  to  air  ambulance 
travel  and  prevent  the  involvement  of 
ordinary  passenger  commercial  air- 
lines. 

The  remainder  of  this  bill  deals  with 
some  of  the  excise  taxes  on  helicopter 
transportation  as  Imposed  by  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982.  When  Congress  passed  the  act,  it 
believed  there  was  a  pressing  need  to 
improve  our  airpKjrt  and  airway  sys- 
tems. It  chose  to  raise  the  revenue 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  by  impos- 
ing user  fees  on  fuel,  persons,  and 
property.  The  helicopter  service  indus- 
try sought  an  exemption  from  these 
"user"  fees  so  long  as  the  vehicle  did 
not  take  off  from,  or  land  at,  a  facility 
eligible  for  assistance  imder  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  and  did  not  otherwise  use  serv- 
ices provided  piu^uant  to  the  Airport 
and  Airway  System  Improvement  Act 
during  such  transportation.  The  ex- 
emption was  only  granted  to  the 
mining  and  timber  industry. 

Since  the  rationale  for  this  exemp- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  helicop- 
ters are  not  using  or  benefiting  by  fa- 
cilities assisted  by  the  1970  and  1982 
acts,  it  seems  Illogical  that  other  heli- 
copter operations  fitting  the  same  user 
criteria  do  not  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion. This  bill  seeks  to  make  this  ex- 
emption logically  consistent  by  ex- 
empting all  helicopter  operations  from 
fuel,  persons,  and  property  excise 
taxes  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  or 
benefit  by  facilities  assisted  by  the 
1970  and  1982  acts.  User  fees  should  be 
paid  by  users  and  nonusers  should  be 
exempt.  This  simple  logic  is  what  this 
bill  hopes  to  accomplish.* 


SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  introduce  with  my  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative John  Porter,  a  resolution 
identifying  the  need  for  long-range  so- 
lutions to  the  spiraling  Federal  budget 
deficit. 

As  we  all  know,  deficits  do  not  affect 
merely  our  parents  generation  and  our 
generation.  On  the  contrary,  budget 
deficits  will  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  the  lives  of  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren.  Indeed,  a  child  bom 
this  year  may  have  to  pay  over  his  or 
her  lifetime  as  much  as  $10,000  in 
extra  taxes  to  cover  the  interest  on 
this  year's  budget  deficit. 

High  budget  deficits  push  up  inter- 
est rates,  discouraging  private  invest- 
ment. This  hurts  our  economy  now, 
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but  it  also  impedes  the  creation  of  new 
Jobs.  As  a  result,  young  Americans  and 
their  children  will  have  few  employ- 
ment opportunities  available  to  them. 
It  is  already  the  case  that  many  young 
couples  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home 
In  which  to  raise  their  families. 

We  are  mortgaging  our  children's 
future  and,  ultimately,  our  Nation's 
future  by  allowing  budget  deficits  to 
grow  out  of  control. 

How  we  address  this  crisis,  and  we 
must  address  it  in  this  Congress,  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
our  young  people.  This  resolution 
highlights  the  problems  resulting 
from  deficits  and.  most  importantly, 
calls  on  the  President  to  provide  data 
on  the  effects  of  deficits  on  Americans 
of  different  age  groups. 

Congress  must  work  from  this  point 
to  avert  greater  economic  hardship 
and  to  promote  greater  prosperity  for 
all  Americans.  We  hope  our  colleagues 
will  Join  us  in  this  effort.* 


POETIC  JUSTICE  DONE  TO 
LOGGING  REQUIREMENTS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  about  the  new 
IRS  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirements  that  recently  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  in  my  district,  and  a 
clever  poem  written  by  several  of  my 
most  creative  constituents.  This  little 
ditty  would  be  funny  if  these  burden- 
some requirements  weren't  such  a  seri- 
ous matter. 

Let  me  add  that  I  did  not  supi>ort 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
which  gave  rise  to  these  regulations, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  this  unreasonable  demand  on 
many  of  our  Nation's  taxpayers. 

[Prom  the  Southwest  Times  Record.  Jan. 

10. 198S] 

New  IRS  RuLca  Asxino  Impossibu 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  giving 
people  nightmares  already,  and  April  IS  Is 
months  away.  And  the  tax  boys  are  encour- 
aging the  very  people  who  support  this 
nation  by  paying  a  very  large  share  of  all 
taxes  to  break  the  law  by  Imposing  impossi- 
ble rules  and  regulations  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced 

Congress,  which  created  the  mess,  needs 
to  stop  this  madness  NOW! 

We  are  referring  to  the  new  IRS  regula- 
tions on  use  of  company  or  personal  vehi- 
cles in  work  that  require  detailed  daUy  logs 
of  travel  in  order  to  claim  reasonable  busi- 
ness deductions.  Perhaps  nothing  the  IRS 
and  Congress  have  ever  done  before  com- 
pares with  this  latest  encroachment  into  vir- 
tually every  movement  of  free  people  in  a 
free  society. 

All  "personal"  travel  in  a  car  or  truck  used 
in  any  large  or  small  business,  by  salesmen, 
delivery  people,  executives,  farmers,  etc. 
must  not  be  claimed  as  business  expense 
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under  the  law.  That's  not  the  problem. 
Until  now,  people  simply  claimed  25  percent 
100  percent  use  of  vehicles  for  business  pur- 
poses and  generally  tried  to  be  honest.  That 
no  longer  Is  good  enough. 

The  new  rules  force  people  to  maintain 
elaborate  sets  of  logs  and  records  that 
border  on  Insanity  In  the  most  ridiculous  ex- 
treme. They  raise  questions  that  CPAs  and 
lawyers  cannot  answer.  They  make  people 
feel  that  their  government  believes  they  are 
aU  thieves  and  liars.  And  If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, these  same  stupid  rules  indeed  will 
turn  masses  of  decent,  honest  people  into 
technical,  it  not  deliberate,  tax  cheaters. 

If  a  salesman  swings  by  his  apartment  to 
change  clothes  before  calling  on  a  customer 
and  wears  those  clothes  to  a  private  party 
when  he  leaves  that  customer,  how  much  of 
his  travel  is  personal  and  how  much  is  busi- 
ness? If  a  man  lives  in  the  country  and  also 
works  in  a  factory  and  has  a  pickup  in 
which  he  hauls  hay  to  feed  three  or  four 
cows,  what  kind  of  travel  is  he  supposed  to 
"log  in"  for  the  IRS  when  he  goes  to  the 
general  store  and  buys  both  hay  and  grocer- 
ies? Is  any  self-respecting  physician  going  to 
take  the  time  to  "log  in"  his  mileage  to  a 
hospital  emergency  room  to  treat  a  bleeding 
patient  before  he  applies  his  healing  tal- 
ents? What  if  surgery  requires  him  to  work 
until  normal  quitting  time  and  he  then 
drives  home?  Will  a  fatigued  doctor  get  out 
his  bandy  pocket  computer  and  compute 
what  portion  of  his  mileage  was  business 
and  what  portion  was  personal?  If  an  attor- 
ney is  asked  a  legal  question  by  a  former  or 
potential  client  during  a  private  lunch  in  a 
restaurant,  can  he  claim  the  drive  to  and 
f rtHn  the  eatery  was  for  business  purposes? 

Those  are  not  the  real  issues,  of  course. 
The  real  issue  is  whether  Dncle  Sam  has 
any  trust  at  all  in  the  American  people.  The 
real  issue  Is  that  hundreds  of  IRS  bureau- 
crats will  be  making  hundreds  of  different, 
personal  Judgment  calls  when  they  audit 
taxpayers,  and  no  law  in  the  world  can 
specify  all  the  situations  that  will  be  en- 
countered. Of  course,  the  law  will  not  be 
fairly  applied  to  all  taxpayers  who  use  ccmi- 
pany  and  personal  vehicles  in  our  highly 
mobile  society.  Another  very  real  aspect  of 
the  new  vehicle  regulations  is  that,  if  actu- 
ally enforced,  they  keep  people  from  doing 
their  Jobs  by  making  them  federal  record 
keepers  every  working  day  throughout  the 
year  primarily  on  the  employer's  time. 

Most  people  want  to  obey  the  law,  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  to  paying  taxes.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  millions  of  Americans  annually 
overiMty  state  and  federal  governments 
when  they  render  their  taxes,  because  they 
bend  over  backwards  not  to  break  the  law. 

If  the  IRS,  by  imposing  impossible  restric- 
tions on  masses  of  taxpayers,  believes 
people  will  simply  give  up  and  pay  taxes  on 
business  use  of  vehicles,  that  is  wrong  mor- 
ally and  every  other  way! 

Congress  Just  once  needs  to  have  the  guts 
to  stand  up  and  admit  it  was  wrong. 

We  urge  you  to  write  your  congressman  or 
senator  today  and  tell  him  exactly  where 
you  stand  on  the  new  IRS  regulations.  If 
you  are  too  busy  filling  out  your  personal/ 
business  travel  log,  at  least  take  the  time  to 
clip  out  this  editorial  and  mail  it  to  a 
member  of  Congress.  This  mess  needs  to  be 
cleaned  up.  It  stinks. 

This  short  poem  was  sent  to  me  by 
several  constituents  in  Paris,  AR: 

I'm  learning  how  to  walk  again 
It's  easier  I  guess 
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Than  to  drive  and  keep  account  of  miles 

For  the  IRS 

I  don't  get  there  quite  as  fast 

Or  carry  near  as  much 

But  the  government  is  happy 

And  it  has  a  common  touch 

For  the  world  Is  going  much  too  fast 

And  we  must  slow  it  down 

Why  that's  what  all  the  red  tape's  for 

The  bureaucrats  have  found 

So  let  the  liars  tell  their  lies 

And  auditors  talk  their  talk 

m  just  let  tmsiness  90  to  pot 

'Cause  it's  easier  to  walk.* 


A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  UNION  OP 
THE  U.S.A. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEfflERLING 

or  OHIO 

nt  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPR2SENTATIVSS 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

am  reintroducing  legislation  I  first  In- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress  to  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  of  the  U.S.A.  This  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion on  May  7,  1984.  but  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  before  the  98th 
Congress  adjourned. 

Founded  In  1886.  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  is  the  oldest  veterans'  or- 
ganization of  its  type  still  active  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  veterans' 
organization  in  which  membership  is 
not  limited  to  any  specific  form,  date, 
branch,  place,  or  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary service  performed. 

Incorporated  in  Ohio  In  1888.  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  is  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent United  States,  and  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. Since  its  earliest  days,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  has  worked  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  benefits  and  medical 
care  for  the  Nation's  veterans. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  currently 
has  some  8,400  members  and  posts  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Georgia.  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  per- 
forming services  for  veterans  and  their 
families. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  has  a 
long  and  Illustrious  record  of  service. 
Forty-one  recipients  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  Including 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  have  held  membership  in  the 
organization.  Other  members  Include 
President  William  McKinley.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Harold  Burton,  and  Sen- 
ator Charles  Dick  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Senator  Frahk  LAUTEifBKRG  of 
New  Jersey  intends  to  introduce  a 
companion  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate  in 
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a  few  days.  A  Federal  charter  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  will  provide 
this  organization  with  the  recognition 
It  so  richly  deserves,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  the  sponsor  in  the  House  of  the 
legislation  to  grant  that  charter.  Since 
the  House  concurred  in  that  Judgment 
last  year,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill 
will  be  approved  by  this  body  quick- 
ly* 


SID      MORRISON      COSPON80R8 
NORTHWEST  INTERSTATE 

COMPACT  ON  LOW-LEVEL  RA- 
DIOACTIVE WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHIHOTOIf 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATTTES 

Thunday,  January  31,  198S 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Spesiker,  today  I'm  happy  to  Join 
Congressman  DAinrr  Akaka  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  grants 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  North- 
west Interstate  compact  on  low-level 
radioactive  waste  management. 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  In  de- 
vising an  equitable  and  feasible  solu- 
tion to  low-level  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. As  a  former  member  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature,  I  was  a 
representative  to  the  Western  inter- 
state nuclear  compact.  I  now  represent 
a  district  in  central  Washington  State 
which  includes  the  570-6quare-mlle 
Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation.  Han- 
ford  will  be  the  disposal  site  for  the 
Northwest  region:  Hanford  already  ac- 
cepts over  half  of  the  Nation's  low- 
level  waste. 

I  cosponsored  last  year's  consent  leg- 
islation for  the  Northwest  compact, 
H.R.  1012,  which  is  idenUcal  to  this 
year's  bill,  and  I  also  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Power. 

I  generally  support  the  concept  of 
regional  compacts  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  wastes.  The  com- 
pact strategy  represents  a  viable  com- 
promise; It  mandates  that  each  State 
be  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the 
low-level  waste  generated  within  its 
borders  but  also  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  State  compacts  to 
facilitate  efficient  waste  management. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  in 
this  consent  legislation  which  adhere 
to  the  1986  exclusion  date  contained  in 
the  Federal  enabling  statute,  Public 
Law  96-573.  After  January  1.  1986,  any 
ratified  compact  can  exlude  from  their 
regional  disposal  facility  any  low-level 
waste  generated  outside  their  region. 
This  is  the  current  Federal  law  and  I 
believe  we  must  exhaust  all  reasonable 
options  before  Congress  extends  the 
statutory  deadline  beyond  1986.  The 
exclusionary  date  is  the  teeth  In  the 
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act  which  forces  the  States  to  negoti- 
ate and  consummate  regional  com- 
pacts for  disposal  of  low-level  waste. 

We  must  continue  to  prod  States 
which  have  not  yet  ratified  compacts 
to  do  so  and  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bility to  share  more  equitably  the  bur- 
dens of  low-level  waste  disposal.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Northwest  compact 
was  the  first  compact  ratified  by  the 
States  and  the  first  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  consent  in  1982.  We  in  the 
Northwest  are  committed  to  the  re- 
gional approach  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral act  and  we  hope  other  regions  will 
follow  our  lead. 

I  fully  understand  many  of  the  phys- 
ical, logistical,  as  well  as  political  im- 
pediments which  can  delay  the  forma- 
tion of  compacts,  particularly  in  those 
regions  which  must  site  and  construct 
new  disposal  facilities.  Because  of  this. 
the  1986  exclusionary  date  may  be  un- 
realistic. 

The  Northwest  has  worked  with  var- 
ious regions  to  work  out  compromises 
and  we  are  willing  to  work  with  all 
parties  involved— including  congres- 
sional committees— to  resolve  the  ex- 
clusionary date  issue.  But  I  want  to 
warn  all  involved  that  Hanford  might 
help  with  post- 1986  disposal  only  if  we 
have  assurances  that  other  States  are 
expeditiously  proceeding  in  good  faith 
to  formulate  their  own  compacts  and 
disposal  capacity.  We  must  dissuade 
the  political  mentality  in  which  State 
generators  outside  the  Northwest  rely 
upon  the  Hanford  site  for  post- 1986 
disposal  and  become  complacent  In 
their  efforts  to  develop  their  own  com- 
pacts and  disposal  sites. 

This  bill  is  a  good  starting  point 
from  which  to  build  a  compromise.  I 
urge  the  various  committees  to  hold 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  GILBERT, 
LOCAL  HERO 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSiQ 

or  nxiKOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  feat  a  young  resident  of  Illinois' 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  carried  out 
last  September,  and  he  is  Mark  Gil- 
bert. 

On  September  28,  Mark  and  his 
friend,  E)eborah  Fico,  aged  11,  were 
walking  near  their  school,  Davis  Ele- 
mentary, in  the  Brighton  Park  com- 
munity, when  a  man  in  a  car  called  out 
to  Deborah.  The  man  claimed  that 
Deborah's  mother  was  hurt  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  take  her  to  the 
hospital. 

Mark,  from  training  he  received 
under  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment's "Officer  Friendly"  program,  re- 
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alized  the  man's  hoax  and  told  Debo- 
rah not  to  go  with  the  man.  The  man 
drove  away,  but  returned  minutes 
later.  Upon  his  return,  the  man 
knocked  Deborah  down  and  started  to 
drag  her  by  the  hair  into  his  car.  Mark 
kicked  the  man  In  the  groin,  grabbed 
Deborah,  and  started  to  run.  The  man 
threw  a  brick  at  the  young  pair— 
which  hit  Mark  in  the  side— and  he 
quickly  drove  off.  However,  Mark  was 
alert  enough  to  copy  the  man's  license 
plate  number  on  his  shoe.  Mark  and 
Deborah  then  proceeded  to  Davis  Ele- 
mentary where  the  police  were  con- 
tacted. Police  credit  Mark  with  quick 
thinking  under  adverse  conditions  in 
protecting  Deborah  from  further 
harm  and  allowing  the  suspect  to  be 
apprehended. 

As  expected,  Chicago  city  officials 
were  quick  to  bestow  suitable  honors 
on  Mark.  Twelfth  Ward  Alderman  Al 
Majerczyk  introduced  a  resolution 
before  the  Chicago  City  Council  hon- 
oring Mark  for  his  act  of  heroism. 
This  resolution  was  presented  to  Mark 
by  Mayor  Harold  Washington. 
Twelfth  Ward  Democratic  Committee- 
man Robert  S.  Molaro  presented  Mark 
with  a  $100  U.S.  savings  bond  for  his 
heroic  deed.  Central  Post  No.  1028  also 
presented  a  citation  and  U.S.  flag  to 
Mark. 

Mark  provided  young  people 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the 
lesson  of  "don't  take  any  chances  with 
strangers."  I  Join  with  the  residents  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mark's  heroic  act.* 


U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  PANAMA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  FKIfHSTLVAltlA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  support  for  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Last  year,  the  Pana- 
manian people  directly  elected  their 
President  for  the  first  time  in  16  years. 
Recently,  I  visited  Panama  with  other 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  I  saw  first 
hand  its  return  to  democracy. 

President  Nicolas  Ardito  Barletta 
and  his  people  are  an  inspiration  to 
other  Central  American  countries  to 
move  toward  democratic  government. 
They  deserve  our  full  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

At  a  time  when  Central  America  is 
undergoing  great  instability  and  vio- 
lence, Panama  remains  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  and  one  of  the  most 
stable  nations  in  the  region.  Its  strate- 
gic value  cannot  be  overestimated;  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  in- 
terests In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
hinge  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  Central  America  free  from  com- 
mimlsm  and  Soviet  influence  is  vital  to 
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our  security.  Today  we  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  honoring  our  commit- 
ment to  democracy,  or  watching  our 
hopes  for  democracy  In  Central  Amer- 
ica die  and  the  security  of  our  Nation 
erode. 

Helping  newly  formed  democracies, 
like  the  Republic  of  Panama,  must  be 
one  of  our  top  priorities.  By  assisting 
their  economic  stablization  and  devel- 
opment, we  stand  the  best  chance  of 
bringing  peace,  stability  and  security 
to  Central  America. 

President  Reagan  stated  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1984,  address  to  Congress: 

We  must  face  an  Inescapable  reality:  We 
must  come  to  the  support  of  our  neighbors 
.  .  .  unless  we  act — quickly,  humanely  and 
firmly— we  shall  face  a  crisis  that  is  much 
worse  for  everyone  concerned. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  urge  the  administration  to 
fund  assistance  to  Panama  as  much  as 
possible,  in  these  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint and  reduced  government 
spending.  America's  security  and  our 
hopes  for  democracy  should  not  be 
shortchanged.  Our  future  and  the 
future  of  our  children  is  at  stake.* 


NORTHWEST  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT ON  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Northwest  Interstate  Comctact  on 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment. In  1980,  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  96-573,  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act.  In  that  law.  Con- 
gress made  it  national  policy  that 
States  were  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste.  To  aid  the  States  in  this  matter. 
Congress  proposed  that  regional  inter- 
state compacts  be  developed  for  dis- 
posal of  the  low-level  waste  shipped  to 
a  disposal  site  within  the  region  and  to 
deal  with  the  disposal  of  any  low-level 
waste  shipped  to  a  disposal  site  within 
the  region  from  States  not  included  in 
the  regional  compact. 

Interstate  compacts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  are  required 
by  that  law  to  be  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
to  obtain  congressional  consent  to  the 
Northwest  Interstate  Compact.  The 
States  of  Hawaii,  Washington,  Oregon. 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and 
Alaska  comprise  this  compact  region. 
The  compact  has  been  adopted  by  leg- 
islative action  in  all  of  the  States 
except  Wyoming  which  has  approved 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Interstate  Com- 
pact. 
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This  bill  does  differ  in  one  respect 
from  the  Northwest  Interstate  Com- 
pact. It  is  a  change  which  I  believe  is 
essential  to  national  acceptance  of  the 
compact.  The  northwest  compact,  as 
ratified  by  the  States  in  the  region, 
provides  that  party  States  can  refuse 
to  accept  any  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  outside  of  the  region 
after  July  1,  1983,  except  such  waste 
as  may  be  allowed  by  the  northwest 
compact  committee.  Such  a  restriction 
is  authorized  by  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act,  but  may  only 
become  effective  after  January  1,  1986. 
Rather  than  seek  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  exclusionary  date 
of  the  northwest  compact,  section  3  of 
the  bill  ratifies  the  January  1.  1986.  ef- 
fectiveness date  of  Public  Law  96-573. 

Low-level  radioactive  waste  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  but  is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  States  of  the  northwest 
region.  For  most  of  the  last  decade, 
only  the  States  of  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  South  Carolina  have 
maintained  disposal  sites  for  low-level 
nuclear  wastes.  The  Hanford.  WA.  site 
currently  receives  approximately  52 
percent  of  the  low-level  radioactive 
waste  produced  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Yet.  the  northwest  region  pro- 
duces less  than  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's low-level  waste.  Clearly,  there 
has  been  an  unfair  burden  placed  on 
the  northwest  region,  particularly  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  low-level  radioactive 
waste  is  an  important  issue  for  the 
citizens  of  the  northwest  compact 
States,  and  indeed,  for  the  entire 
country.  For  too  long,  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  have  shouldered  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  low-level  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al. Low-level  radioactive  waste  regional 
compacts  provide  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  disposal  problem.  I  encourage 
the  most  prompt  consideration  of  this 
legislation.* 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
WOBiEN'S  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  with  Representa- 
tives  LiNST   BOGGS,   PARREN   MITCHELL, 

and  Joseph  Asdabbo  a  bill  to  create  a 
2-year  National  Conunission  on 
Women's  Business  Ownership.  As  you 
may  remember,  this  measure  had  the 
bipartisan  support  of  84  House  Mem- 
bers in  the  last  Congress. 

The  Commission  would  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  status  of 
women  business  owners.  It  would  also 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  regarding  improv- 
ing Federal  procurement  practices  and 
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access  to  credit  for  women  entrepre- 
neurs. 

The  creation  of  the  Commission  is  a 
necessary  and  long-overdue  step 
toward  a  coordinated  national  effort 
to  improve  opportunities  for  women 
business  owners.  This  bill  is  the  first 
of  several  legislative  initiatives  I  will 
introduce  or  cosponsor  to  address  the 
concerns  of  women  entrepreneurs.  I 
hope  our  colleagues  will  consider  Join- 
ing with  us  as  cosponsors.* 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  SURTAX 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKinf  STLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  face  up 
to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life  and  offer 
Americans  an  effective  and  honest  so- 
lution to  the  Nation's  deficit  troubles. 
The  legislation  I  am  offering  provides 
just  such  an  effective  and  honest 
answer  to  the  red  ink  that  threatens 
our  continued  economic  growth.  It 
provides  for  a  temporary  1  percent 
surtax  on  all  individual  gross  Income 
and  on  corporate  gross  sales  for  firms 
reporting  more  than  $1  billion  in  sales. 
The  new  revenues  raised  by  this  meas- 
ure would  be  devoted  solely  to  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  budget  deficit, 
and  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  for  this 
exclusive  use.  Thus,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  deficit  to  continue  to  impose  a 
hidden  tax  on  Americans,  my  bill 
would  require  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  confront  the  deficit  with  an 
aboveboard  surtax  that  is  fair  and 
workable. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  Treasury 
Department  income  statistics,  the  1- 
percent  surtax  on  individual  gross 
income  and  corporate  gross  sales 
would  raise  $145  billion  in  new  reve- 
nue over  the  3-year  life  of  the  tax. 

This  temporary  1 -percent  surtax 
can.  therefore,  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  deficit-reduction  efforts 
without  placing  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
individuals  or  firms.  Indeed,  a  small 
surtax  on  the  gross  income  of  all  indi- 
viduals distributes  the  tax  burden  eq- 
uitably across  all  income  brackets.  And 
Isecause  the  tax  is  placed  on  gross 
income,  rather  than  taxable  income  or 
tax  payments,  each  taxpayer  wiU  only 
contribute  the  same  1  percent  of  his 
actual  income  as  all  other  taxpayers, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  tax  deduc- 
tions or  credits  he  is  entitled  to  under 
the  present  Tax  Code.  Likewise,  all 
corporations  subject  to  the  surtax  will 
only  be  required  to  pay  1  percent  of 
their  gross  sales  in  additional  tax— no 
more  or  no  less.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions will  share  equally  in  raising  the 
estimated  $145  billion  in  new  revenue. 
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with  each  providing  half  of  that  total 
figxire. 

In  addition,  taxpayers  who  qualify 
for  either  the  earned  income  credit  or 
the  credit  for  the  elderly  or  perma- 
nently disabled  and  who  comply  with 
the  surtax  exemption  regulations  may 
be  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  submitting  this  legis- 
lation today,  I  recognize  tht  the  road 
back  to  fiscal  responsibility  is  both 
long  and  difficult.  However,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  it  is  crucial  that  we  begin  to 
return  to  a  balanced  fiscal  program 
without  further  delay  and  with  a  seri- 
ous commitment  to  reversing  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  Oovemment.  My  bill 
sets  the  stage  for  such  an  honest 
effort  to  control  the  national  deficit 
and  underscores  our  determination  to 
end  the  flood  of  red  ink.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion their  prompt  and  careful  consid- 
eration and  to  Join  me  in  removing  the 
threat  that  larger  deficits  present  to 
our  future  prosperity.* 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  VETERANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WIST  vnonnA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVXS 

TTiursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  title  38.  section  1662  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  limitation  for  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  to  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  as  determined  in  chapter 
34. 

Veterans  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  under  title  38.  chapter  34  are 
those  veterans  who  served  more  than 
180  days  of  active  duty  between  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955.  and  January  1,  1977.  and 
who  were  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

The  educational  benefits  provided  to 
these  veterans  in  section  1662  extend 
up  to  10  years  after  discharge.  To 
many  veterans  who  served  in  active 
duty  during  the  Vietnam  era,  10  years 
is  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in 
the  process  of  becoming  readjusted  to 
civilian  life.  At  the  end  of  10  years, 
many  veterans  have  Just  begun  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities that  their  benefits  provide.  It  is 
my  belief  that  an  additional  5  years  is 
needed  in  most  cases  to  complete  edu- 
cational programs. 

For  this  reason  my  bUl  strikes  out 
"10  year(8)"  and  inserts  "15  year(s)"  in 
section  1662  of  title  38.  In  order  to  give 
this  5-year  extention  of  benefits  to  all 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  my  biU  also  ex- 
tends to  December  31,  1989,  education 
benefits  for  all  veterans  covered  by 
chapter  34  whose  educational  benefits 
expire  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  veterans  served 
our  country  during  an  era  when  it  was 
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not  popular  to  do  so.  The  conditions  in 
Vietnam  were  in  many  instances  in- 
comprehensible to  the  point  of  being 
barbaric.  These  veterans  deserve  every 
benefit  that  their  service  to  this  coun- 
try provides  for  them.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  America's  veterans. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  say 
once  again  that,  "we  have  not  forgot- 
ten."* 


DR.  FRANCIS  CHIARAMONTE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MAITLAlfl) 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  2,  in  my  congressional 
district,  a  ceremony  will  be  held  mark- 
ing the  official  opening  of  the  Capitol 
Heights  Medical  Center  in  a  neighbor- 
hood that  has  not  had  immediate 
access  to  good  medical  care.  One  of 
the  driving  forces  behind  the  opening 
of  the  medical  center  is  Dr.  Francis 
Paul  Chiaramonte,  who  is  also  the 
founder  of  the  Southern  Maryland 
Hospital  Center.  Responding  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  town  manager  and 
town  officials  of  Capitol  Heights.  Dr. 
Chiaramonte  has  established  a 
modem,  well-equipped  clinic  that  wiU 
serve  the  community  with  access  to 
medical  specialists  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rates.  The  clinic  wiU  succeed.  I  am 
confident,  as  have  Dr.  Chiaramonte's 
many  other  endeavors  over  the  years 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Southern 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Chiaramonte  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Shelter  Island.  NY.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  entered  Colgate  Universi- 
ty, from  which  he  received  his  degree 
in  Just  3Vt  years.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion, during  the  Korean  conflict,  he 
was  granted  a  direct  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  career  officer. 
During  his  service  in  the  Air  Force  he 
served  as  an  assistant  hospital  admin- 
istrator and  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
Air  Base  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Health.  Communicable  Disease 
Control  and  Health  Education. 

After  his  Air  Force  service.  Francis 
Chiaramonte  studied  at  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  from 
which  he  received  his  medical  degree. 
He  also  received  a  masters  degree  in 
public  health  from  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine. 

Dr.  Chiaramonte's  internship  was 
spent  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  he 
completed  the  4-year  residency  in  the 
specialty  of  urology  at  Georgetown 
University  and  affiliated  health  pro- 
grams. 

During  these  years.  Dr.  Chiara- 
monte moved  his  rapidly  growing 
family  to  Southern  Maryland.,  FoUow- 
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ing  his  training,  he  became  the  first 
full-time  urologist  in  Prince  George's 
County. 

As  his  practice  progressed,  it  became 
evident  to  Dr.  Chiaramonte  that  there 
was  a  need  in  our  area  for  greater 
access  to  medical  specialists.  He 
became  interested  in  opening  a  hospi- 
tal to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the 
people  of  Southern  Maryland.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  needs,  after  many 
years  of  hard  work,  Dr.  Chiaramonte 
established  Southern  Maryland  Hospi- 
tal Center  in  Clinton,  south  of  the 
Beltway  on  Route  5. 

Dr.  Chiaramonte  has  developed  a 
major  hospital  with  full  services  for  a 
conununlty  which  previously  had  been 
underserved. 

The  hospital  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  community  in  providing 
health  screening  and  health  education 
services. 

A  fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  since  1968.  Dr.  Chiaramonte 
was  inducted  into  the  International 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1982.  Both  the 
doctor  and  the  hospital  have  received 
many  accolades  and  awards:  full  ac- 
creditation on  its  initial  expansion 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals;  the  "Barrier 
Free"  Award  for  barrier-free  design 
was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped: and  the  doctor  received  the 
Professional  Award  from  the  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Business-Community  Service,  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  from  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Council.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Board  of  Trade.  Dr.  Chiara- 
monte was  also  the  recipient  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Executive 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Sales  and 
Marketing  Executives  of  Metropolitan 
Washington. 

Recently  appointed  to  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr. 
Chiaramonte  is  a  member  of  the  hon- 
orary board  of  directors  of  the  Chil- 
dren to  Children  Foimdation  and  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Prince  Georges  Community 
College. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  with 
the  hospital  and  his  extensive  civic 
and  educational  activities.  Dr.  Chiara- 
monte continues  to  practice  urology 
extensively. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Capital 
Heights  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Chalra- 
monte  complements  his  goal  of  provid- 
ing improved  health  care  services  for 
the  people  of  southern  Maryland.  For 
that  we  all  thank  him.* 
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LET'S  SEND  THE  FmHA  LOANS 
IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  31,  1985 

*  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
that  both  restores  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  its  rightful  role  as  a 
family  farm  lender  and  targets  scarce 
farm  program  resources  to  those  who 
need  it  most. 

Historically,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  a  lender  of  last 
resort  for  farmers.  Their  basic  loan 
programs  are  targeted  to  beginning 
and  low-equity  farmers  to  buy  land 
and  operate  their  farms. 

However,  Congress  erred,  I  believe, 
when  it  added  the  Disaster  Emergency 
Loan  Program  to  FmHA's  Jurisdiction. 
These  loans  are  available  to  any  size 
farm,  in  amounts  up  to  $500.000— far 
beyond  the  limits  needed  by  most 
family-sized  farms  struck  by  a  natural 
disaster. 

This  program  has  been  in  the  news 
over  the  past  year  because  John  W. 
Curry,  who  owns  over  35  farms  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota,  and 
who  is  a  long-time  farming  business 
partner  of  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block,  received  a  disaster  emergency 
loan  for  $400,000.  Elarlier  this  month. 
Mr.  Curry  defaulted  on  that  loan. 

There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  here.  Disaster  emergency  loans 
to  farms  of  unlimited  size  go  against 
the  grain  of  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  While 
FmHA  was  doling  out  disaster  emer- 
gency funds  in  $400,000  chunks,  begin- 
ning farmers  were  not  able  to  get 
other  FmHA  loans  because  demand 
far  exceeded  money  available. 

My  bill  deals  with  this  problem  in  a 
straightforward  way.  It  simply  re- 
stricts the  Disaster  Emergency  Loan 
Program  to  family  farms,  as  is  re- 
quired in  FmHA  ownership  and  oper- 
ating loans.  I  believe  it  is  a  simple,  yet 
effective,  step  which  puts  FmHA  back 
on  the  right  track  In  helping  family 
farmers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  COCHRAN 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OP  OBOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 
*  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Thanksgiving,  Bob  Cochran  a 
much  respected  newspaperman,  who 
also  worked  at  various  times  for  two 
former  Members  of  the  House,  passed 
away  in  Cabin  John.  MD. 

Bob  Cochran  was  a  familiar  figure 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  his  writings. 
reproduced  in  many  publications,  ap- 
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peared  nationwide.  One  of  Bob's  nmny 
friends.  John  L.  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Rome  News  Tribune,  wrote  a  very 
touching  tribute  to  Bob,  recounting 
his  many  accomplishments  and  sajrlng, 
in  a  very  special  way.  how  much  Bob  is 
missed  by  those  who  knew  him.  Be- 
cause I  know  that  many  of  those  who 
knew  Bob  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  John  Perry's  article, 
I  am  asking  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  luiow  that 
you  will  find  it  to  be  a  truthful  and  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Bob  Cochran. 
Op  All  Hx  Did  So  Well.  He  Did  Frikndship 
Best 

If  the  world  seems  slightly  shrunken  and 
a  little  off  Its  axis  it's  because  Bob  Cochran 
died  this  ThanlLs^ving. 

As  word  went  out  from  Washington 
among  his  network  of  friends  around  Amer- 
ica, it  was  greeted  almost  universally  by  two 
short  words— the  same  expletive  evoked  by 
a  receiver  who  drops  the  football  on  the 
one- yard  line  after  catching  a  sure-touch- 
down pass. 

He  was  unluiown  in  most  communities, 
but  what  he  stood  for  and  how  he  did  it  had 
to  liave  nude  them  all.  including  this  one, 
the  better. 

Although  he  had  lived  in  Texas.  Brazil 
and  Virginia,  he  belonged  to  the  nation's 
capital,  where  he  settled  and  raised  his 
family  in  the  BCaryland  suburbs  close  by  the 
Potomac  River.  He  died  in  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Cabin  John,  Just  up  from  Glen  Ek^o. 

Trained  in  the  law.  Cochran  found  Its  re- 
straints too  confining  for  his  soaring  mind. 
The  avenue  of  the  written  word  became  the 
appropriate  outlet  for  tiis  insatiable  Intel- 
lect. 

He  could  send  words  marching  like  Cold- 
stream Guardsmen  across  the  page.  His  sen- 
tences might  drift  in  like  exquisite,  discrete 
snowflakes  falling  upon  an  indigo  blanket. 
Or,  his  thoughts  would  roar  like  an  ley  wa- 
terfall cascading  down  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  was  near-impossible  to  edit  him.  When 
he  chose,  he  could  entwine  one  word  with 
the  next,  one  idea  to  another— in  the  trade 
it's  known  as  knitting  and  purling— so  intri- 
cately that  to  disturb  one  would  cause  all 
others  to  come  ttmibling  like  so  many  jack- 
straws. 

His  addiction  to  history  led  hm  into  bio- 
graphical writing,  and  he  numbered  among 
his  subjects  and  acquaintances  presidents 
and  coolcs,  soldiers  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, senators  and  financiers,  philosophers 
and  weavers,  lobbyists  and  guitarists. 

His  words  were  reproduced  In  New  Yorker, 
the  Washington  Post,  Smithsonian  maga- 
zine and  numerous  journals.  He  once  edited 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  a  weekly  in  Leesburg.  Virginia.  He  had 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  NatioiuJ 
Geographic  Magazine  and  in  the  employ  of 
Arthur  Godfrey. 

Oovemment  lured  him  temporarily.  He 
ran  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
its  nominal  head.  During  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  campaign  against  Barry  Gold- 
water,  he  was  on  the  White  House  speech- 
writing  team.  For  a  while,  he  produced  the 
newsletter  that  kept  local  and  state  officials 
informed  on  federal  disaster-assistance  pro- 
grams. 

But.  his  was  a  free  spirit,  and  the  fetters 
of  bureaucracy  chaffed. 

Next  to  writing,  he  loved  American  gov- 
ernment. No  one  revered  so  much  as  he  the 
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very  hjOIs  of  the  democracy,  and  he 
watched  down  the  years  the  parade  of  polit- 
ical pyRmles  and  titans,  measuring  each 
with  the  historian's  harsh  eye.  He  insisted 
on  holding  them  all  to  the  standards  of  the 
founders.  Had  he  lived  a  couple  of  centuries 
earlier,  his  name  would  have  been  among 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

He  found  charity  In  his  heart  for  all  who 
occupied  the  Oval  Office— all.  that  is.  save 
Richard  Nixon.  Cochran  had  his  number 
from  the  outset,  and  when  Watergate  final- 
ly broke  and  the  dirty  water  of  deceit  and 
arrogance  gushed  forth  for  all  to  see.  Coch- 
ran raised  a  toast  to  the  Republic,  which  he 
believed  all  along  would  somehow  save 
itself,  like  a  well-hewn  ship  righting  in  a 
desperate  storm. 

Cochran  took  the  occasion  also  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Nixon,  in  memorable  language 
deserving  enshrlnement  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Shunning  barnyard  blasphemy,  he 
was  a  creative  cusser.  ever  apt  and  original. 
Harry  Truman,  among  his  heroes,  would  ap- 
prove. 

Nowhere  around  Washington  was  political 
conversation  better  than  at  Cochran's.  He 
was  one  of  the  dwindling  few  unreconstruct- 
ed Adlai  Stevensonians. 

A  goxirmet  cook,  he  understood— as  few 
cooks  do,  which  is  why  there  are  so  few 
good  cooks— that  cooking  is  but  the  inciden- 
tal final  touch  on  a  meal,  which  begins  with 
the  shopping  and  is  part  of  a  long  continu- 
um. He  did  it  all,  from  menu-planning  to 
cooking,  carving  to  serving.  No  one  enobles 
a  pork  roast  as  Cochran  could. 

TTie  Cochran's  table  was  always  full— chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  friends.  Their  bank  ac- 
count was  often  low— life  in  the  Cochran 
household  being  a  number  of  harrowing  es- 
capes from  creditors— but,  as  if  by  divine 
intent,  the  table  was  always  laden. 

Bodily  nourishment  was  not  all  they 
served;  The  table  was  where  the  Cochrans 
passed  on  the  heritage,  adjudicated  dis- 
putes, defined  Justice,  set  standards. 

His  was  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor, 
which,  mixed  with  honest  outrage,  was 
Cochran's  way  of  living  in  a  world  over- 
loaded by  fools  and  knaves.  He  found  no 
need  for  forgiveness.  Those  he  loved  were 
covered  by  it  so  completely  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  forgive. 

Cochran  made  acquaintances  easily: 
friends,  warily.  Once  admitted  to  that 
honest  embrace,  one  was  never  allowed  to 
leave. 

No  matter  how  bad  things  got,  a  friend 
could  turn  to  Cochran  for  unsentimental 
solace.  His  was  the  kind  of  friendship  that 
permitted  long  absences  or  silences,  which, 
when  broken,  found  the  friendship  intact  as 
ever.  He  had  a  sixth  sense  of  when  to  write 
or  phone,  just  when  his  reassurance  was 
needed  most. 

Something  hit  him  about  20  years  ago— a 
stroke  or  some  neurological  malady  that 
zapped  a  piece  of  his  fertile  brain,  but  not 
the  thinking  part.  It  left  him  with  a  sUghtly 
gimpy  leg  and  arm  and  a  Chaplinesque 
shamble.  It  demanded  a  cane,  so  Cochran 
adopted— with  elan— one  with  a  gold  head. 

He  was  a  tailored  man,  and  with  his  im- 
posing stick  and  bow'er  hat— he  wrote  also 
about  hats— Cochran  cut  a  figure  that  en- 
abled him  to  enter  any  office  unquestioned. 

He  was  in  love  all  his  life,  and  America 
was  his  mistress.  He  loved  her  so  much  he 
wept  at  her  slightest  shortcoming. 

Just  before  the  end.  he  was  asked  to  take 
on  some  special,  silent  assignments  for  his 
country.  He  did.  with  distinction. 
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T^ia  is  a  safer,  more-decent  land  for  his 
having  walked  it. 

He  did  more  than  one  man's  share  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  language, 
leaving  it  richer  before  he  had  to  lay  it 
dow. . 

He  was  an  historian,  a  chef.  A  writer,  a 
conversationalist.  An  editor,  a  political  sci- 
entist. A  humorists,  a  patriot. 

Best  of  all.  a  friend.* 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASRUtOTON 
nf  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSOrTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  April  21  through  27, 
1985,  as  "NationaJ  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  tell  you  that 
this  year  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  Americans  could  benefit  from 
an  organ  transplant,  and  that  many 
won't,  because  donors  Just  aren't  avail- 
able. And,  I  could  tell  you  that  some  of 
these  folks  in  need  will  die  this  year, 
not  because  suitable  donors  don't 
exist,  but  because  suitable  donors  have 
not  pledged  this  lifesavlng  gift. 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  one 
man  who  now  has  a  chance  to  live  his 
entire  life,  fuUy.  He's  not  anybody 
famous.  He's  not  anybody  in  the  news. 
His  name  is  James  Merrill  Johnson 
and  he  lives  in  Kennewlck,  WA.  with 
his  wife  and  small  children.  Merrill,  as 
his  friends  call  him,  received  a  kidney 
this  past  September  from  someone 
who  didn't  even  know  him,  a  some- 
body, though,  who  obviously  must 
have  cared  a  lot  that  someone  else 
wasn't  cheated  out  of  a  few  more  pre- 
cious years  of  life. 

Because  of  this  gift  of  time,  Merrill 
can  continue  to  do  the  things  that  are 
Important  to  him,  like  helping  his  wife 
raise  their  Idds  and  maybe  teaching 
them  to  fish  when  they  get  old 
enough:  and  volunteering  at  his 
church,  where  he  worlcs  with  children. 
He  says  this  is  his  calling. 

Now  I  think  this  donor  must  be  a 
great  person,  but  you  luiow,  I'm  sure 
that  there  are  many  other  equally 
generous  folks  out  there  who  Just 
haven't  pledged.  And,  I  figure  that  the 
only  reason  they  haven't  done  so  is  be- 
cause they  either  don't  know  they  can, 
or  don't  know  how  easy  it  is,  to  make 
this  beautiful  lifesavlng  gift. 

And  this  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  to  Join 
me  in  making  this  resolution  for  "Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week."  The  need  to  tell  people  about 
organ  donation  is  clear.  Until  there 
are  enough  donors  to  meet  the  need, 
for  all  the  Mr.  Johnsons  who  get  this 
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chance  to  live  out  their  entire  lives, 
there  will  be  countless  others  who 
won't.  And  the  contributions  that 
these  less  fortunate  persons  could 
have  made  in  the  balance  of  the  lives 
they  were  cheated  out  of,  will  be  lost 
to  us,  forever,* 


HUNTERS'  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  ItOIfTAlf  A 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEIfTATrVXS 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bill 
which  I  am  today  introducing  called 
the  Hunters'  Protection  Act  of  1985.  A 
bill  which  wUl  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  all  sportsmen. 

The  Hunter  I»rotection  Act  will  es- 
tablish penalties  for  Individuals  who 
seek  to  disrupt  lawful  hunts.  This  bill 
will  protect  sportsmen  from  the  hunt- 
ing/sabotage activities  of  antlhunting 
groups.  These  groups  have  published 
pamphlets  on  methods  of  disrupting 
hunts  and  have  ruined  sanctioned, 
lawful  himts  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  sportsmen  of  America  have 
rights  and  I  intend  to  fight  to  protect 
those  rights  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OP  DTDIAHA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  introduce  in  the 
97th,  98th,  and  99th  Congresses  com- 
memorative legislation  designed  to 
assist  our  Nation's  children  by  increas- 
ing the  awareness  of  a  very  serious  na- 
tional problem — child  abuse.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  5,000  children 
were  killed  by  their  parents  or  parent- 
surrogates  last  year.  An  estimated  2 
million  children  experience  some  form 
of  child  abuse  every  year.  These  statis- 
tics are  tragic  and  growing. 

Again  this  year,  my  colleague  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  and  I  are  bringing  this  in- 
tolerable situation  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  alert  Ameri- 
cans to  the  problem  and  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  remedies  available 
through  largely  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Parents  Anonymous  and 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  success  in  many  parts  of 
the  Nation  resulting  from  this  legisla- 
tion over  the  last  few  years,  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  support,  once  more,  a 
resolution  designating  April  as  nation- 
al child  abuse  prevention  month. 

The  other  body  will  soon  be  consid- 
ering such  legislation.  Let  us  continue 
a  tradition  of  support  for  national 
child  abuse  prevention  month  and 
help  curb  this  national  tragedy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  TRUE  PATRIOT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  rise  in  commemorating  the 
132d  anniversary  of  Jose  Marti's  birth 
on  January  28th.  Jose  Marti  was  a 
great  Cuban  patriot  who  fought  to 
bring  freedom  to  his  nation  and  died 
for  his  cause. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  ending  colo- 
nial rule  in  Cuba  and  preventing  the 
island  from  developing  a  government 
inimical  to  the  principles  of  democra- 
cy. At  the  yoimg  age  of  17,  he  was 
exiled  to  Spain  for  opposing  colonial 
rule.  Marti  returned  to  Cuba  in  1895 
to  lead  the  Cuban  War  for  Independ- 
ence in  which  he  was  Itllled  during  one 
of  the  battles. 

Prom  the  early  years  of  his  youth  to 
his  death  in  the  struggle  to  free  the 
Cuban  people,  Jose  Marti  was  devoted 
to  bringing  liberty  and  morality  to  his 
beloved  Cuba.  It  is  for  this  great  man 
that  the  United  States  named  the  new 
radio  program  to  Cuba  which  broad- 
casts the  truth  to  the  Cuban  people. 

If  Jose  Marti  were  alive  today,  he 
would  siu-ely  condemn  the  repressive 
and  totalitarian  Castro  government 
and  fight  to  bring  freedom  to  Cuba. 
He  was  a  true  democratic  theorist 
who  stressed  individual  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  his  writings. 

I  Join  the  Cuban-American  commu- 
nity and  city  of  Miami  in  saluting  this 
major  democratic  patriot.* 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  offer  a  biU  to  provide  self-determina- 
tion for  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  was  taken  in  war  and 
has  been  held  without  a  true  determi- 
nation of  the  wUl  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
holds  a  guarantee  to  all  people  of  the 
inalienable  right  to  self-determination. 
There  Is  no  power  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  hold  people  in 
a  subordinate,  colonial  status. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  not  seeking  to  decide  a  particu- 
lar status  for  Puerto  Rico,  but,  rather 
to  establish  a  Just  procedure  for  allow- 
ing the  Puerto  Rican  people,  free  from 
outside  pressure,  intimidation  or  har- 
assment, to  decide  their  own  status. 

These  are  the  proposals  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

First,  we  establish  as  policy  two 
points.  One,  that  it  is  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
freely  decide  their  status  without 
intervention  whatsoever  of  any  out- 
side government  and/or  foreign  force. 
Two,  the  process  of  self-determination 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  mandate  that  all  powers  and  au- 
thority presently  exercised  by  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  Puerto  Rico 
shsdl  be  relinquished  and  transferred 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  President  will  announce  the 
withdrawal  and  surrender  of  aU  rights 
of  possession,  supervision.  Jurisdiction, 
and  control  of  sovereignty  then  exist- 
ing, including  the  military. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  will  then 
establish  an  organizing  committee, 
with  equal  representation  from  all  po- 
litical parties.  This  organizing  commit- 
tee will  carry  out  the  election  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly  with  proportional 
representation  of  political  parties  and 
states. 

The  constituent  assembly  shall 
assimie  the  powers  over  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  UJS.  Government  and  the 
powers  outlined  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

A  negotiating  commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rican  Gov- 
ernments is  created  to  negotiate  on 
terms  of  relations  Including  citizen- 
ship, property  rights,  and  other  ques- 
tions in  the  event  Puerto  Rico  decides 
to  be  Independent,  and  all  terms  of  re- 
lationships in  the  event  Puerto  Rico 
proposes  some  form  of  free  associa- 
tion. 

The  resolution  establishes  a  transi- 
tion mechanism  to  hold  U.S.  fvmds  due 
to  Puerto  Rico  whUe  the  decision  of 
status  is  being  made.  It  ensures  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  receive 
the  rights  and  benefits  acknowledged 
under  U.S.  law  by  virtue  of  their 
status  as  veterans  or  beneficiaries  of 
pensions. 

What  is  created  is  a  means  whereby 
Puerto  Ricans  can  determine  their 
status  free  from  U.S.  pressures  and 
free  from  the  fear  of  losing  owed  bene- 
fits. Further,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  can  approach  each 
other  in  appropriate  discussions  as 
equals. 
In  other  words,  self-determination.* 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  COMMBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1985 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Barbara 
KzNNKLLT  and  Olympia  Snowe,  I  am 
proud  to  reintroduce  legislation  that  I 
originally  submitted  last  August.  This 
bill  provides  welfare  recipients  with 
young  children  access  to  the  education 
and  training  they  so  desperately  need 
to  break  the  cycle  of  welfare  depend- 
ence. 

Welfare  reform  is  an  issue  of  con- 
cern for  everyone.  It  touches  the  re- 
cipient, the  taxpayer,  and  even  the 
Social  Security  beneficiary.  In  1950, 
the  wages  of  17  workers  contributed  to 
the  benefits  of  each  Social  Security  re- 
tiree. By  the  year  2000,  the  checks  will 
reflect  the  contribution  of  only  three 
workers.  With  this  dramatic  shift  in 
the  ratio  of  retirees  to  workers,  we 
can't  afford  to  Ignore  that  the  quality 
of  life  for  future  seniors  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  Job  readiness  of 
today's  children. 

Yet,  one  in  five  children  bom  in  this 
country  are  the  children  of  single  par- 
ents, and  of  these,  50  percent  are  bom 
to  teenage  mothers.  In  addition,  70 
percent  of  women  on  welfare  don't 
have  a  high  school  diploma.  We  can't 
expect  these  mothers  or  their  children 
to  realize  economic  security  for  them- 
selves now  or  In  the  future. 

The  long-term  benefits  of  this  pro- 
posal would  far  exceed  its  short-term 
costs.  It  establishes  a  limited  demon- 
stration program,  with  10  pilot 
projects,  and  coordinates  existing  pro- 
grams, services,  and  facilities  that 
taken  individually,  are  not  accessible 
nor  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  welfare 
parent. 

The  pilot  project  would  offer  20 
hours  a  week  of  education  and  train- 
ing to  single  APDC  parents,  with  em- 
phasis on  assisting  the  participant  to 
attain  her  high  school  diploma.  The 
bill  promotes  the  use  of  facilities  that 
are  already  available  in  the  communi- 
ty to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  classroom  space  and 
school  buses— for  instruction,  onsite 
day  care,  and  transportation. 

A  volimtary  advisory  group,  com- 
posed of  local  educators,  members  of 
the  business  community,  family  serv- 
ice professionals,  and  the  recipients 
themselves,  would  design  the  projects. 
Before  beginning  training,  the  partici- 
pant would  be  required  to  help  plan, 
approve,  and  sign  her  program,  so  she 
develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
her  career  development. 

Finally,  support  services  are  provid- 
ed on  an  income-related  basis  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  program  so  that 
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the  new  graduate  is  not  forced  to 
return  to  the  welfare  rolls  when  she 
finds  that  she  can't  afford  child  care 
or  health  care. 

Our  support  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  all  persons  is 
based  on  the  understanding  that  un- 
skilled women  cannot  achieve  self-reli- 
ance without  education  and  vocational 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

training.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  the  single  head  of  household 
cannot  take  advantage  of  education 
and  training  unless  child  care  is  avail- 
able, too. 

Welfare  reform  is  crucial  to  our 
future  competitiveness  in  an  increas- 
ingly global  economy,  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  life  we  have  developed  for 
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older  Americans,  and  to  create  the  op- 
portunity this  country  has  always 
symbolized.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
create  new  solutions  to  old  problems, 
and  we  can  do  this  by  better  organiz- 
ing and  integrating  the  resources  we 
now  possess.  I  hope  you  will  agree  and 
support  this  legislation.* 


February  4,  1985 
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(.Leffialative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Tmnufoin)]. 

The  PRESIDE^^  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 


will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  February  5, 1985. 


RECESS  TO  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  5,  1985,  AT  2  P.M. 
Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  9  sec- 
onds a.m.),  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday.  January  31. 
1985,  until  Tuesday.  February  5,  1985. 
at  2  pjn. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identine*  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Just  as  we  thank  You.  O  Ood.  for  all 
the  good  gifts  that  we  have  received, 
so  our  hearts  go  out  to  those  whose 
gifts  have  been  few  and  who  stand  in 
need  of  our  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. We  remember  specially  those 
who  suffer  from  famine  in  our  world. 
May  we  see  how  our  abundance  can  be 
used  to  ease  the  pain  of  want,  and  may 
we  invest  our  resources  in  ways  that 
enable  people  everywhere  to  know  the 
necessities  of  life.  In  Your  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


Mr.  ConHTSR  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Pebruafy  10,  1985,  through  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1985,  as    National  DECA  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  85-874.  ap- 
points Mr.  Weickxr  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  vice 
Mr.  Percy. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a).  Public  Law 
98-399.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Lelaitd  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio,  and 


APPOINTMENT  AS  CHAIRMAN 
AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  DELE- 
GATION  TO  ATTEND  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  IN  LOME.  TOGO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276a- 1.  the 
Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pkppxr],  as  chairman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton],  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  be 
held  in  Lome.  Togo,  on  March  25 
through  March  30.  1985. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  ECONOM- 
IC COMMrXTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  15  U.S.C.  1024(a)  the 
Chair  appoints  as  additional  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Wyui  of  Ohio; 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  LuMORfN  of  California;  and 

Ms.  Snow*  of  Maine. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLEaRK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washxhotor.  DC, 
rebniary  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nxnx,  Jr.. 
77k    Speaker,    House    oj   Jtepretentativet, 
WathiTtgUm,  DC. 
DsAit  Mb.  Spkakxs:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission cranted  in  CHauae  5.  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  ot  the  t7.S.  House  of  RepreaenUtlves. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  5:55 
pjn.  on  Friday.  February  1,  1985  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  to  the  Congress  transmit- 
ting the  President's  unclassified  Report  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control 
Agreements  as  required  by  the  PT-1988  De- 
fense Authorization  Act. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

BBfJAMn  J.  OUTHXIX. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


REPORT  ON  ARMS  CONTROL 
COMPLIANCE-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  which 


was  read.  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congreta  of  the  United  States: 

During  1984.  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress.  I  forwarded  two  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  arms  control  compli- 
ance. The  first,  forwarded  last  Janu- 
ary, was  an  in-depth  analysis  of  seven 
specific  issues  of  violations  or  probable 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  arms 
control  obligations  and  commitments. 
The  second  report,  forwarded  In  (Octo- 
ber, was  an  advisory  study  prepared 
independently  by  the  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  These  reports  indicate 
that  there  is  cause  for  serious  concern 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct 
with  respect  to  observance  of  arms 
control  agreements. 

In  the  FY-1985  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  and  the  Conference  Report 
on  that  Act,  the  Congress  called  for 
additional  classified  and  unclassified 
reports  regarding  a  wide  range  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Soviet  Union's 
compliance  with  arms  control  commit- 
ments. The  Administration  is  respond- 
ing to  these  requests  by  providing 
both  classified  and  unclassified  reports 
which  update  the  seven  issues  initially 
analyzed  in  the  January  1984  report, 
and  analyze  a  number  of  additional 
Issues. 

In  this  unclassified  report  the 
United  States  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusions  of  its  January  1984 
report  that  the  USSR  has  violated  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col on  Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention, 
and  two  provisions  of  SALT  II:  teleme- 
try encryption  and  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion. The  United  States  Government 
also  reaffirms  its  previous  conclusions 
that  the  USSR  has  probably  violated 
the  SS-16  deployment  prohibition  of 
SALT  II  and  is  likely  to  have  violated 
the  nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Government 
has  determined  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty  (through  the 
siting,  orientation  and  capability  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  Radar),  violated  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  violated 
the  SALT  II  provision  prohibiting 
more  than  one  new  type  of  ICJBM.  and 
probably  violated  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
striction on  concurrent  testing  of  SAM 
and  ABM  components.  Elvidence  re- 
garding the  USSR's  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  provision  on  compo- 
nent mobility  was  determined  to  be 


D  This  symbol  repre*«ntt  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicb  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ambiguous.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  is  concerned  about 
Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited 
territorial  ABM  defense.  Further,  the 
USSR  was  determined  to  be  currently 
in  compliance  with  those  provisions  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  its 
implementing  procedures  that  deal 
with  reuse  of  dismantled  IC7BM  sites 
and  with  the  reconfiguration  of  dis- 
mantled ballistic  missile  launching 
submarines. 

Beyond  the  issues  that  are  treated  in 
the  unclassified  report  released  today, 
there  are  other  compliance  issues  that 
will  not  be  publicly  disclosed  at  this 
time  but  which  remain  under  review. 
As  we  continue  to  work  on  these 
issues,  we  will  brief  and  consult  with 
the  Congress  in  detail  and  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  keep  the 
public  informed  on  our  findings. 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have 
meaning  and  credibly  contribute  to  na- 
tional security  and  to  global  or  region- 
al stability,  it  is  essential  that  all  par- 
ties to  agreements  fully  comply  with 
them.  Strict  compliance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration 
will  not  accept  anything  less.  To  do  so 
would  undermine  the  arms  control 
process  and  damage  the  chances  for 
establishing  a  more  constructive  US- 
Soviet  relationship. 

As  I  stated  last  January.  Soviet  non- 
compliance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls 
into  question  important  security  bene- 
fits from  arms  control,  and  could 
create  new  security  risks.  It  under- 
mines the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective  arms  control  process  in  the 
future.  With  regard  to  the  issues  ana- 
lyzed in  the  January  1984  report,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  not  provided 
satisfactory  explanations  nor  under- 
taken corrective  actions  sufficient  to 
alleviate  our  concerns.  The  United 
States  Government  has  vigorously 
pressed,  and  will  continue  to  press, 
these  compliance  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Our  approach  in  pursuing  these 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
ensure  that  both  the  letter  and  Intent 
of  treaty  obligations  and  commitments 
will  be  fulfilled.  To  this  end  the  Ad- 
ministration is:  analyzing  further 
issues  of  possible  noncompliance:  as 
noted  above.  seelLlng  from  the  Soviet 
Union  through  diplomatic  channels 
explanations.  clarifications.  and, 
where  necessary,  corrective  actions;  re- 
porting on  such  issues  to  the  Congress; 
and  taking  into  account  in  our  defense 
modernization  plans  the  security  im- 
plications of  arms  control  violations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  carry  out  its  own  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  under  relevant 
agreements.  Our  objectives  in  the  new 
negotiations  which  begin  in  March  are 
to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  to  seek  equitable,  effective- 


ly verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
which  will  result  in  real  reductions 
and  enhance  stability.  While  all  of 
these  steps  can  help,  however,  it  is 
fundamentally  important  that  the 
Soviet  Union  take  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  full  compliance  with  all 
arms  control  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. 

The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  shared  interest  in  sup- 
porting the  arms  control  process.  For 
this  reason,  increased  understanding 
of  Soviet  violations  or  probable  viola- 
tions, and  a  strong  Congressional  con- 
sensus on  the  importance  of  compli- 
ance to  achieving  effective  anns  con- 
trol, will  strengthen  our  efforts  both 
in  the  new  negotiations  and  in  seeking 
corrective  actions  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close 
consultation  with  the  Congress  as  we 
seek  to  make  progress  in  resolving 
compliance  issues  and  in  negotiating 
sound  arms  control  agreements. 

Ronald  RxAOAN. 

Thx  Whtte  House,  February  1. 1985. 


THE  BUDGET  OP  THE  JJ&. 
GOVERNMENT.  1986— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-17) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
Hotise  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read,  and  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congrett  of  the  United  State*: 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  strongest  economic 
recoveries  of  the  post-war  period.  The 
prospect  of  a  substantially  brighter 
future  for  America  lies  before  us.  As 
1985  begins,  the  economy  is  growing 
robustly     and     shows     considerable 
upward  momentum.  Favorable  finan- 
cial conditions  presage  a  continuation 
of  the  expansion.  Production,  prtxiuc- 
tivity,    and    employment    gains    have 
been  Impressive,  and  inflation  remains 
well  under  control.  I  am  proud  of  the 
state  of  our  economy.  Let  me  high- 
light a  few  points: 
—The  economy  expanded  at  a  8.8% 
rate  in  1984  and  at  a  6%  annual 
rate  over  the  2  years  since  the  re- 
cession trough  at  the  end  of  1982— 
faster  than  any  other  upturn  since 
1951. 
—Confidence   in   the   economy   has 
prompted  business  firms  to  expand 
their  capital  facilities.  Real  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment 
has  grown   15.4%   annually  since 
the  end  of  1982— faster  than  in  any 
other  post-war  recovery. 
—The  ratio  of  real  Investment  to 
real  ONP  has  reached  its  highest 
level  in  the  post-war  period. 


—Industrial  production  is  23%  above 
its  level  at  the  recession  trough  in 
November  1982— a  greater  advance 
than  in  any  other  recovery  since 
1958. 
—Corporate     profits     have     risen 
nearly    90%    since    the    recession 
trough  in  1982— the  fastest  8-quar- 
ter  Increase  in  37  years. 
—Civilian  employment  has  grown  7.2 
million  over  the  past  25  months 
and  the  number  of   unemployed 
has  fallen  by  3.7  million.  In  the 
last  4  months  alone,  more  than  l.I 
million    Americans    have    found 
jobs. 
—Inflation  remains  well  under  con- 
troL  The  December  1984  CPI  was 
4%   higher   than   a   year   earlier, 
about  a  third  of  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion this  administration  inherited. 
The  GNP  deflator,  the  broadest 
measure    of    inflation,    increased 
only  3^%  last  year  and  at  only  a 
2.4%   annual   rate   in   the   fourth 
quarter. 
—The  prime  rate  of  interest  is  now 
only  half  of  what  it  was  when  I 
took  office. 
Contrast  our  current  circimistances 
with  the  sit\iation  we   faced  Just  4 
years   ago.    Inflation   was   raging   at 
double-digit    rates.     Oil    prices    had 
soared.  The  prime  rate  of  interest  was 
over  20%.  The  economy  was  stagnat- 
ing. Unemployment  had  risen  sharply 
and   was   to   rise   further.   America's 
standing  in  world  opinion  was  at  low 
ebb. 

All  that,  mercifully,   is  behind   us 
now.  The  tremendous  turnaround  in 
our  fortunes  did  not  Just  happen.  In 
February  1981,  I  presented  the  four 
fundamentals   of   my   economic   pro- 
gram. They  were: 
—Reducing   the   growth    of   overall 
Federal   spending   by   eliminating 
activities    that    are    beyond    the 
proper  sphere  of  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment   responsibilities   and   by   re- 
straining the  growth  of  spending 
for  other  activities. 
—Limiting  tax  burdens  to  the  mini- 
mum levels  necessary  to  finance 
only  essential  government  services, 
thereby    strengthening    incentives 
for  saving,  investment,  worii,  pro- 
ductivity, and  economic  growth. 
—Reducing  the  Federal  regulatory 
burden  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intrudes  unnecessarily  into 
our  private  lives,  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  private  business,  or  the  op- 
erations of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 
—Supporting   a   sound   and   steady 
monetary  policy,  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  bring  inflation 
under  control. 

POITR  TXAaS  OP  ACCOMPUSUMSHl 

These  policies  were  designed  to  re- 
store economic  growth  and  stability. 
They  succeeded. 
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The  past  4  years  have  also  seen  the 
beginning  of  a  quiet  but  profound  rev- 
olution in  the  conduct  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment.    We   have    halted   what 
seemed  at  the  time  an  inexorable  set 
of  trends  toward  greater  and  greater 
Government  Intnislveness.  more  and 
more   regulation,    higher   and   higher 
taxes,  more  and  more  spending,  higher 
and  higher  inflation,  and  weaker  and 
weaker  defense.  We  have  halted  these 
trends  in  our  first  4  years. 
—The    rate    of    Federal    spending 
growth  was  out  of  control  at  17.4% 
a  year  in  1980.  Under  my  budget 
proposals  the  growth  of  prognun- 
matlc  spending— that  is.  total  Fed- 
eral spending  except  for  debt  serv- 
ice—will be  zero  next  year— frozen 
at  this  year's  levels. 
—Further,  spending  will  grow  only 
30%  over  the  4  years  from  1982  to 
1986,  compared  to  its  record  pace 
of  66%  between  1977  and  1981,  and 
this  despite  legislated  additions  to 
my  program  and  the  needed  re- 
building of  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. 
—The     Federal     tax     system     was 
changed  for  the  better— marginal 
tax  rates  were  reduced  and  depre- 
ciation reform  Introduced.  These 
reforms  were  designed  to  increase 
incentives  for  work,  training  and 
education,  saving,  business  growth, 
and  capital  expansion.  Tax  loop- 
holes have  been  closed,  improving 
the  equity  of  the  system. 
—Domestic   spending,    which    previ- 
ously grew  faster  than  any  other 
major  part  of  the  budget  (nearly 
fourfold    In    real    terms    between 
I960  and  1980),  will  have  been  vir- 
tually frozen  from  1981  to  1985. 
—Our  defense  capabilities  are  now 
getting  back  to  a  level  where  we 
can  protect  our  citizens,  honor  our 
commitments   to   our   allies,    and 
participate    in    the    long-awaited 
arms  control  talks  from  a  position 
of  respected  strength. 
—Federal    credit    programs,    which 
had    also    grown    out   of   control, 
have  been  cut  back,  and  their  man- 
agement has  been  vastly  Improved. 
—The  rapid  growth  of  regulations 
and  red  tape  has  also  been  halted. 
The  number  of  Federal  rules  pub- 
lished by  agencies  has  fallen  by 
over  35%  during  the  past  4  years, 
and  many   unnecessary  old  rules 
have  been  eliminated.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Federal  Register  of  new 
regulatory     actions     has     grown 
shorter  for  4  consecutive  years;  it 
is  now  41%  shorter  than  it  was  in 
1980. 
—Major  management   improvement 
initiatives  are  underway  that  will 
fundamentally  change  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  operates.  The 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  has  completed  its 
report,  and  many  of  its  recommen- 
dations are  included  in  this  budget. 


The  President's  Councu  «m  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency  has  reported  $46 
billion  in  improved  use  of  funds 
through   reduction   of   waste   and 
fraud. 
—The     Federal     nondefense     work 
force   has   been   reduced   by   over 
78,000. 
The    proposals    contained    in    this 
budget  will  build  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  4  years  and  put  into 
action    a   philosophy    of    government 
that  is  working  and  that  has  received 
the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the 
American  people. 

THX  l*a«  •XTDOKT  PROOaAM 

If  we  took  no  action  to  curb  the 
growth  of  spending.  Federal  outlays 
would  rise  to  over  a  trillion  dollars  in 
1986.  This  would  result  in  deficits  ex- 
ceeding $200  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  5  years.  This  is  unacceptable.  The 
budget  I  propose,  therefore,  will 
reduce  spending  by  $51  billion  in  1986, 
$83  billion  in  1987,  and  $105  billion  in 
1988.  Enactment  of  these  measures 
would  reduce  the  deficit  projected  for 
1988  to  $144  billion— still  a  far  cry 
from  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget, 
but  a  significant  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection and  a  42%  reduction  from  the 
current  services  level  projected  for 
that  year. 

Last  year  my  administration  worked 
with  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
downpayment  on  reducing  the  deficit. 
This  budget  commits  the  Government 
to  a  second  installment.  With  compa- 
rable commitments  to  further  reduc- 
tions In  the  next  two  budgets,  and,  I 
hope,  other  spending  reduction  ideas 
advanced  by  the  Congress,  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  budget  proposes  a  1-year  freeze 
In  total  spending  other  than  debt  serv- 
ice. This  will  be  achieved  through  a 
combination  of  freezes,  reforms,  termi- 
nations, cutbacks,  and  management 
improvements  in  individual  programs. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  a  llne-by-llne 
budget  freeze  Is  not  possible  or  desira- 
ble. Further,  such  an  approach  would 
assume  that  all  programs  are  of  equal 
importance.  Taken  together,  the  spe- 
cific proposals  in  this  budget  hold 
total  Federal  spending  excluding  debt 
service  constant  in  1986  at  its  1985 
level. 

The  budget  proposals  provide  for 
substantial  cost  savings  in  the  medi- 
care program,  in  Federal  payroll  costs. 
In  agricultural  and  other  subsidies  to 
business  and  upper-income  groups,  in 
numerous  programs  providing  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and  In 
credit  programs.  A  freeze  is  proposed 
in  the  level  of  some  entitlement  pro- 
gram benefits,  other  than  social  secu- 
rity, means-tested  programs,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled,  that  have  hith- 
erto received  automatic  "cost-of-living 
adjustments"  every  year.  The  budget 
proposes  further  reductions  in  defense 
spending  below  previously  reduced 
mid-year  levels. 


Despite  the  reforms  of  the  past  4 
years,  our  Federal  tax  system  remains 
complex  and  inequitable.  Tax  rates  are 
still  so  high  that  they  distort  economic 
decisions,  and  this  reduces  economic 
growth  from  what  it  otherwise  could 
be.  I  will  propose,  after  further  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress,  further  tax 
simplification  and  reform.  The  propos- 
als will  not  be  a  scheme  to  raise 
taxes— only  to  distribute  their  burden 
more  fairly  and  to  simplify  the  entire 
system.  By  broadening  the  base,  we 
can  lower  rates. 

THE  BUDGET  TOTALS 

[ktBMriMnl 
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There  will  be  substantial  political  re- 
sistance to  every  deficit  reduction 
measure  proposed  in  this  budget. 
E^rery  dollar  of  current  Federal  spend- 
ing benefits  someone,  and  that  person 
has  a  vested  self-interest  in  seeing 
these  benefits  perpetuated  and  ex- 
panded. Prior  to  my  administration, 
such  Interests  had  been  dominant  and 
their  expectation  and  demands  had 
been  met,  time  and  time  again. 

Freeze  on  profframmatic  outlavM 
Ptacal  year  1985  estimate:  BiaionM 

ProKrammatlc  outlays (804 

Debt  service 959 

Placal  year  19M  estimate: 

ProgmmmAtlc  outlays 804 

Debt  service 974 

At  some  point,  however,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  raised:  "Where  is  the  po- 
litical logrolling  going  to  stop?"  At 
some  point,  the  collective  demands 
upon  the  public  Treasury  of  all  the 
special  interests  combined  exceed  the 
public's  ability  and  willingness  to  pay. 
The  single  most  difficult  word  for  a 
politician  to  utter  is  a  simple,  flat 
"No."  The  patience  of  the  American 
people  has  been  stretched  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  They  want  action;  they  have 
demanded  it. 

We  said  "no"  frequently  in  1981,  and 
real  spending  for  discretionary  domes- 
tic programs  dropped  sharply.  But  we 
did  not  accomplish  enough.  We  now 
have  no  choice  but  to  renew  our  ef- 
forts with  redoubled  vigor.  The  profu- 
sion of  Federal  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams must  be  reduced  to  an  accepta- 
ble, appropriate,  and  supportable  size. 

It  will  require  political  courage  of  a 
high  order  to  carry  this  program  for- 
ward In  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  with  good  faith  and  goodwill 
on  all  sides,  we  can  succeed.  If  we  fail 
to  reduce  excessive  Federal  benefits  to 
special  interest  groups,  we  will  be  sad- 
dled either  with  larger  budget  deficits 


or  with  higher  taxes— either  of  which 
would  be  of  greater  harm  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  people. 

1«(«  MAMAGKMKlfT  AMD  RKGITIATORY  PHOGRAM 

Not  only  must  both  the  scope  and 
scale  of  Federal  spending  be  drastical- 
ly cut  back  to  reduce  the  deficit:  we 
must  also  institute  comprehensive 
management  improvements  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  to  make  sure  that 
we  use  available  funds  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Tough  but  necessary  steps  are  being 
taken  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Substantial 
savings  in  overhead  costs  have  been 
achieved  under  provisions  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  A  5%  Feder- 
al civilian  employee  salary  cut  has 
been  proposed;  a  10%  reduction  In  ad- 
ministrative overhead  has  been  or- 
dered; termination  of  programs  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  is  pro- 
posed; outmoded,  inefficient  agency 
field  structures  that  have  evolved  over 
the  past  half-century  are  being  con- 
solidated and  streamlined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  efficiencies  made  possible 
by  modem  transportation,  communi- 
cation, and  Information  technology. 

Administration  of  Federal  agencies 
is  being  made  more  efficient  through 
the  adoption  of  staffing  standards,  au- 
tomation of  manual  processes,  consoli- 
dation of  similar  functions,  and  reduc- 
tion of  administrative  overhead  costs. 
A  program  to  increase  productivity  by 
20%  by  1992  in  all  appropriate  Govern- 
ment functions  is  being  instituted,  as 
are  improved  cash  and  credit  manage- 
ment systems  and  error  rate  reduction 
programs. 

This  management  Improvement  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  leaner  and  more 
efficient  Federal  structure  and  will  be 
described  in  a  management  report 
that  I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress 
lor  the  first  time  shortly  after  my 
annual  budget  submission. 

We  have  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  reducing  the  costs  Imposed 
on  businesses  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  Federal  regulations. 
These  savings  are  estimated  to  total 
$150  billion  over  a  10-year  period.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  of  new  regu- 
lations in  every  year  of  my  first  term 
and  have  eliminated  or  reduced  paper- 
work requirements  by  over  300  million 
hours  each  year.  In  addition,  the  regu- 
lations are  more  carefully  crafted  to 
achieve  the  greatest  protection  for  the 
least  cost,  and  wherever  possible  to 
use  market  forces  instead  of  working 
against  them. 

A  recent  Executive  Order  will 
strengthen  the  executive  branch  co- 
ordination that  has  made  these  accom- 
plishments possible.  For  the  first  time, 
we  will  publish  an  annual  program  of 
the  most  significant  regulatory  activi- 
ties, including  those  that  precede  the 
publication  of  a  proposed  rule.  This 
will  give  Congress  and  the  public  an 


earlier  opportunity  to  understand  the 
administration's  regulatory  policies 
and  priorities. 

COHCLDSIOH 

The  key  elements  of  the  program  I 
set  out  4  years  ago  are  in  place  and 
working  well.  Our  national  security  is 
being  restored;  so,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  is  our  economy.  Growth  and 
investment  are  healthy;  and  inflation. 
Interest  rates,  tax  rates,  and  unem- 
ployment are  down  and  can  be  reduced 
further.  The  proliferation  of  unneces- 
sary regulations  that  stifled  both  eco- 
nomic growth  and  our  Individual  free- 
doms has  been  halted.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  reduction  of  un- 
warranted and  excessive  growth  In  do- 
mestic spending  programs. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  these  accom- 
plishments. If  we  are  to  attain  a  new 
era  of  sustained  peace,  prosperity, 
growth,  and  freedom.  Federal  domes- 
tic spending  must  be  brought  firmly 
under  control.  This  budget  presents 
the  steps  that  I  believe  must  t>e  taken. 
I  do  not  exclude  other  economies  that 
Congress  may  devise,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  imperil  my  fundamental  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  to  look  after 
the  national  defense  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  The  time 
for  action  Is  now. 

ROHALD  Rkaqah. 

Fdroart  4,  1985. 


If  Congress  is  to  make  meaningful 
and  significant  spending  reductions 
during  this  year,  there  must  be  cuts 
both  in  domestic  and  military  spend- 
ing. 

My  constituents  in  Kentucky,  92 
percent  registered  as  Democrats  but 
who  gave  President  Reagan  a  big  ma- 
jority last  November  6,  want  big  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending. 

I  would  remind  President  Reagan 
that  one  reason  for  his  landslide  victo- 
ry on  November  6  was  that  Americans 
believed  he  would  reduce  Federal 
spending  more  quickly  and  more  sub- 
stantially than  his  opponent. 

Most  of  the  people  I  represent  in 
Kentucky  are  more  scared  in  1985  of 
the  words  "continued  deficit  spending 
will  ultimately  destroy  us"  than  they 
are  the  words  "the  Russians  are 
coming." 


D  1210 

NO  TO  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
SPENDING  INCREASES 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Reagan  has  sent  Congress  a 
$973.7  billion  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  We've  just  heard  the  President's 
message. 

President  Reagan  proposes  a  mili- 
tary budget  of  $277.5  billion  for  next 
fiscal  year,  about  13  percent  more 
than  the  Defense  Department  will 
spend  this  year. 

Tes— the  administration  budget 
would  push  military  spending  higher 
than  ever. 

Congress  has  approved  more  than  96 
percent  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's defense  budget  requests. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress  I 
have  supported  almost  all  defense 
budget  requests. 

I  represent  Fort  Campbell,  KY,  and 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  work  at 
Fort  Knox.  KY. 

I've  served  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army. 

I  continue  to  support  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  for  many  reasons. 

But.  let's  be  serious.  Our  No.  1  prob- 
lem today  is  this  massive  national  debt 
and  continued  deficit  spending. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY 
BILLION  GALLONS  OP  RED  INK 

(Mrs.  SCHROEX>ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remains.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  country  was  engiilf  ed  by  a 
torrent  of  red  ink— Ronald  Reagan's 
fiscal  year  1986  Federal  budget. 

Yet  all  the  newspapers  report  it  as  if 
it  were  actually  a  budget. 

I  do  believe  that  If  the  White  House 
announced  that  President  Reagan  was 
a  giraffe,  the  next  morning's  papers 
would  all  have  headlines,  "Reagan  a 
Giraffe,  White  House  Discloses." 

The  headlines  would  be  followed  by 
studious  analj^  on  how  the  giraffe 
disclosure  would  affect  municipal  bond 
rates,  Japanese  auto  imports,  and  the 
1986  elections.  Republican  congres- 
sional leaders  would  note  the  Reagan 
was  a  fine-looking  giraffe,  in  good  con- 
dition for  his  age. 

Democrats  would  complain  that  he 
spends  too  much  time  ruminating  in 
California.  Environmentalists  would 
criticize  him  for  chewing  leaves  off 
trees. 

Meanwhile,  somewhere  out  in  the 
country  someone,  most  likely  a  child, 
would  say,  "But  Reagan's  not  a  gi- 
raffe." 

Well,  this  Is  not  a  budget,  it's  a  crim- 
son niagara.  It  calls  for  180  billion  gal- 
lons of  red  ink  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
over  400  billion  gallons  in  the  3  years 
thereafter. 

If  you  don't  believe  me.  just  paddle 
over  to  the  OMB.  David  Stockman  is 
hard  at  work  building  an  ark. 


FIDEL  CASTRO  AND  A 
CHANGING  CUBA 

(Mr.  ALEIXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Bfr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  I  have 
taken  a  special  order  following  regular 
business  today  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  the  President's  budget, 
and  Invite  all  E>emocratlc  Members  to 
Join  in  that  Initiative. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  Members  who  were  travel- 
ing to  their  districts  over  the  weekend 
that  the  lead  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Simday  reported  extensively 
about  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  Presi- 
dent Fidel  Castro's  apparent  desire  to 
seek  a  more  moderate,  more  conciliato- 
ry road  to  change  in  Latin  America. 
These  news  articles  in  large  measure 
reflect  my  own  personal  impressions 
of  Castro  and  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  following  a  recent  trip  to 
the  island  nation  in  January  during 
which  the  delegation  spent  3  days 
with  Castro.  I  counted  37.5  hours  of 
direct  discussion  on  policy  issues. 

While  certainly  all  dealings  with  for- 
eign heads  of  state  by  our  United 
States  and  representatives  of  our  na- 
tions should  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion, still  we  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  our  quest  for  peace. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  invite  all 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  attend  a  briefing  session  that  I  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Bdr.  Jnc 
LbachI  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mickey  Lelaio)]  will  be  giving  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  this  Wednesday  at  2 
pjn.  in  the  regular  meeting  room. 

Also,  I  submit  a  sununary  of  my  im- 
pressions for  printing  In  the  Record: 
Januaht  30,  19S5. 
Memorandum  to:  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
Prom:  BUI  Alexander.  Chief  Deputy  BCaJorl- 

ty  Whip. 
In  re:  Trip  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  January 
10-17.  1985. 

ntPORTAirr  nots 
As  a  preface  for  this  report.  It  is  stated 
that  at  no  time  did  I  or  any  other  member 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  attempt  to 
necotlate  for  the  United  States  government 
with  the  Cuban  government.  The  Cubans 
were  aware  of  our  position  on  this  point 
since  we  explicitly  and  specifically  advised 
them  we  were  not  senring  in  the  role  of  ne- 
gotiators. 

KOIBKRSHIP  OF  THX  BIP/UtTISAH 
COIfGRSSSIOIf AL  DCLEGATIOH 

The  CongresslonaJ  Delegation  was  com- 
posed of  Congressman  Bill  Alexander,  Chief 
Deputy  Majority  Whip  of  the  House:  Con- 
gressman Jim  Leach.  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Sutxx>mmlttee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
and  two  Congressional  staff  assistants.  The 
CoDel  was  accompanied  by  seven  private 
sector  advisors  who  paid  their  own  trip  costs 
privately. 

Congressman  IiCickey  Leland.  who  had 
traveled  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  a  sepa- 


rate trip,  participated  in  the  meetings  with 
President  Pldel  Castro  on  Cayo  Piedraa  and 
in  the  general  conference  on  Wednesday. 
smafAKT 

Discussions  with  Cuban  government  lead- 
ers, observations  and  contact  with  individ- 
ual Cubans,  not  Involved  in  the  dlsctissions 
with  government  officials  confirmed  some 
conclusions  gained  during  a  shorter  visit  in 
August.  1984.  These  are: 

1.  President  Castro  and  his  government 
are  interested  in  achieving  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  As  in  August, 
President  Castro  maintained  that  he  had 
sent  signals  on  this  to  the  U.S.  more  than 
once  in  the  past,  specifically  citing  a  July 
26,  1984.  speech  as  one  of  the  more  recent 
examples.  He  Is  apparently  convinced  the 
U.S.  government,  through  the  time  of  the 
January  visit,  has  not  treated  his  signals 
with  the  seriousness  he  believes  they  war- 
rant. 

3.  President  Castro  appears  to  perceive 
the  principal  U.S.  interest  in  improved  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  to  be.  primarily,  political— 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  U.S.  image 
among  Latin  American  nations  and  among 
Third  World  nations. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  Cubans  in  improved 
U.S. -Cuban  relations  is.  at  a  minifnntn  at 
least,  primarily  economic  rather  than 
rooted  in  significant  changes  of  belief  in  the 
value  of  a  "socialist"  sjrstem  to  poor,  less  de- 
veloped Third  World  nations. 

4.  Negotiations  between  the  VA.  and 
Cuba,  on  virtually  any  issue,  will  be  compli- 
cated by  President  Castro's  concern  for 
maintaining  Cuba's  perceived  position  of 
leadership  in  the  Third  World  and  could 
become  Impossible  If  the  Cubans'  perceive 
the  U.S.  attitude  toward  Cuba  to  patronis- 
ing in  any  degree. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  or  con- 
firmed during  extended  discussions  with 
President  Castro  and  other  Cuban  govern- 
ment officials.  These  discussions  Included  a 
final  general  session  in  which  seven  ques- 
tions, prepared  before  departure  for  Cuba, 
were  asked.  The  bases  for  these  conclusions 
are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

■VUIXHCI  OP  niTSRKST  IN  HCPROVD)  Rxunoifs 

President  Castro  sUted  clearly,  as  he  had 
not  done  in  August,  that  his  government  Is 
willing  to  "exchange  views"  with  the  U.S.  on 
"problems  In  Central  America",  specifically 
on  issues  relating  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor. At  the  same  time,  he  agreed  that  nei- 
ther the  U.S.  nor  Cuba  could  negotiate  for  a 
third  nation  and  sUted  that  Cuba  would 
support  the  decision  reached  by  the  Nicara- 
g\ian  government.  He  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  support  simultaneous  withdrawal 
from  Central  America  of  foreign  military 
forces. 

President  Castro  expressed  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  the  Contadora  efforts  to 
obtain  a  general  peace  agreement  in  Central 
America  and  that  he  would  support  "verifi- 
cation" related  to  such  agreement.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  would  support  verification  ac- 
tivities being  carried  out  by  representatives 
of  Contadora  nations  and /or  representa- 
tives of  Western  European  nations  and  that 
the  verifications  program  personnel  should 
be  "civilian  ■  rather  than  "military".  He  de- 
scribed as  "good"  the  efforts  of  El  Salvador- 
an  President  Duarte  to  negotiate  with  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrilla  movement  leaders  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  in  that  Central 
American  nation. 

President  Castro  expressed  a  willingness 
to  "exchange  views  '  with  the  U.S.  on  issues 
relating  to  Angola  and  Namibia,  Africa,  with 


the  objective  of  supporting  efforts  to  obtain 
peaceful  resolutions  in  this  region. 

Apparently  based  on  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  distances  from  Cuba  to  Ajigola 
and  from  South  Africa  to  Namibia,  he 
stated  he  would  not  support  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  forces. 

As  he  had  done  in  August.  President 
Castro,  and  other  Cuban  officials,  cited  the 
example  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  as  evidence  of  their  con- 
tention that  "capitalist "  and  "socialist"  na- 
tions need  not  be  enemies  and  could  coexist. 

President  Castro  arranged  for  the  CoDel 
to  visit  with  him  on  Cayo  Pledras  from  mld- 
aftemoon  Monday  through  S  p.m.  Tuesday. 
During  two  extended  sessions,  totaling  ap- 
proximately 11  hours,  free-ranging  dlsctis- 
sions were  encouraged  on  subjects  as  widely 
diverse  as  political  philosophy,  economic  or- 
ganisation, religion  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

In  addition  to  the  Cayo  Piedras  discus- 
sions. President  Castro  met  with  the  X3S. 
party  individually.  In  small  groups  and  as  a 
whole  for  approximately  fourteen  and  a 
half  hours  beginning  at  11  ajn.  on  Wednes- 
day. January  16.  and  running  to  about  1:30 
ajn.  Thursday. 

Baaed  on  requests  made  by  the  CoDel.  the 
Cuban  government  arranged  meetings  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  the  Presi- 
dent and  some  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Cuban  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Vice  President  for  education,  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Fishing  Industry  and  two  of  his 
Deputy  Ministers.  The  shortest  of  these 
scheduled  meetings  ran  for  approximately 
two  hours.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  subjects  which  might  be  discussed  or  on 
the  questions  which  might  be  asked.  Al- 
though, in  some  Instances,  answers  to  ques- 
tions were  general  and  given  with  reluc- 
tance, there  were  no  flat  refusals  to  answer 
questions  which  were  pursued. 

The  Cuttans  appeared  eager  for  the  CoDel 
to  see  some  of  the  things  the  government 
has  accomplished.  They  arranged  for  the 
CoDel  to  visit  two  boarding  schools  for  sec- 
ondary education  students — one  near  Santa 
Maria  de  los  Banos  for  Cuban  students  and 
one  on  the  Isle  of  Youth  which  Cuba  spon- 
sors for  students  from  Ohana.  Africa,  the 
"Old  Havana  City"  area  where  a  major  his- 
toric preservation  and  renewal  program  is 
underway,  and  a  marine  reserve  at  Isle  of 
Youth. 

Cuban  leaders  point  to  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation and  health  services  to  all  areas  of  the 
Island  nation  as  a  major  post-revolution 
achievement. 

No  obvious  restrictions  were  placed  on 
movements  by  individual  members  of  the 
U.S.  party. 

Throughout  the  trip  the  Cubans,  ranging 
from  interpreters  and  foreign  ministry  offi- 
cials to  President  Castro,  maintained  a  con- 
spicious  attitude  of  friendly,  courteous  hos- 
pitality. Cubans  who  were  not  among  the 
officials  assigned  to  work  with  the  CoDel 
appeared  to  be  friendly  and  displayed  no 
more  reserve  in  dealing  with  the  U.S.  party 
than  would  be  considered  normal  among 
strangers  in  the  United  States. 

rvionici  OP  emus  pcxcxptioh  op  u.s. 

UflUtXST 

When  pressed  for  an  answer  to  a  question 
concerning  U.S.  government  response  to  sig- 
nals he  said  he  has  sent  indicating  an  inter- 
est in  improved  relations.  President  Castro 
said  the  response  relating  to  these,  received 
by  his  government,  were  indirect  and/or  low 
level. 


In  a  separate  meeting,  officials  of  the  UJ3. 
Interest  Section  In  Cuba,  during  a  briefing 
of  the  CoDel.  had  sUted  that  these  signals 
had  been  followed-up  and  that  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Cuban  response  had  been  that 
'he  Culsans  were  not  willing  to  move  from 
.eneralities  to  specifics. 

President  Castro  was  even  more  firm  in 
the  January  meetings  than  he  had  been  In 
August,  in  attempting  to  counter  the  per- 
ceived U.S.  belief  that  Cuba  is  a  proxy  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  restated  his  conten- 
tion that  Cuba  is  a  sovereign  nation  which 
makes  its  own  foreign  policy. 

President  Castro  repeatedly  indicated  his 
t>elief  that  the  U.S.  can  Improve  or  damage 
lU  relations  with  the  Ttilrd  V/orld  nations. 
Including  those  of  Central  America,  through 
its  actions  In  connection  with  the  Contadora 
negotiations  and  the  South  African-Namlb- 
lan-Angolan  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  American  and 
African  problems.  President  Castro  indicat- 
ed an  Interest  in  cooperating  with  the  U.S. 
on  deterring  aircraft  hijacking,  "this  prob- 
lem ol  radio  interference",  and  coast  guard 
cooperation  on  ocean  transportation  mat- 
ters, particularly  emergencies  at  sea.  These 
were  listed  when  he  was  asked  whether 
there  were  areas  other  than  the  immigra- 
tion area,  on  which  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  have 
recently  reached  a  new  agreement.  In  which 
he  believed  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  might 
achieve  agreement. 

CUBA'S  ECONOmC  IlfTKRKST  IH  CUBA-UinTKO 
STATES  RXLATIOHS 

Throughout  the  discussions  conducted 
with  the  Cuban  President  and  other  offi- 
cials there  was  a  strong  thread  of  interest  in 
reaching  accommodation  on  economic 
issues. 

President  Castro  has  publicly  announced 
to  the  Cubans  a  goal  of  increasing,  by  20 
percent,  export  trade  in  hard  currency  mar- 
kets. He  had  told  the  Cuban  people  there  is 
a  need  for  Increased  production  for  export 
and  that  they  should  not  expect  to  increase 
domestic  consumption  In  the  near  future. 

President  Castro  and  other  Cuban  offi- 
cials specifically  mentioned,  during  econom- 
ic discussions,  tliat  Culm  does  not  have 
access  to  the  U.S.  market.  Also,  there  was 
specific  mention  of  Cuba's  interest  in  ex- 
panding Its  tourism  Industry,  in  discussions 
of  fisheries  issues,  in  the  development  of 
joint  ventures  In  manufacturing  areas  and 
in  tripartite  trade  agreements. 

The  interest  in  tourism  development  had 
t>een  raised  during  the  August  visit.  The 
Cuban  government  has  adopted  a  foreign  in- 
vestment law,  and  President  Castro  had 
stated  In  August  that  he  believes  there  can 
be  a  place  for  foreign  private  business  and 
Industrial  Investment  In  a  "socialist"  econo- 
my. President  Castro  indicated.  In  January, 
he  had  urged  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
not  to  be  Inflexible  in  its  opposition  to  for- 
eign Investment. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Congress- 
man Leach  atMut  whether  he  had  consid- 
ered adopting  the  "China  model"  represent- 
ed by  the  movement  toward  a  more  market- 
oriented  economy  In  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  President  Castro  said  "aU  the 
problems  of  centralization  have  not  been 
solved"  and  that  "socialist  nations  should 
learn  what  capitalism  has  to  teach  about 
management".  In  August,  he  had  said  "so- 
cialist" nations  needed  to  leam  to  stimulate 
the  competition,  innovation  and  production 
that  is  an  Inherent  part  of  capitalism. 

A  new  law  allows  Cubans  to  own  their  own 
homes.  As  a  spur  to  production,  factory 
managers  are  permitted  to  circumvent  Ha- 


vana's central  planners  by  making  deals 
with  others  and  supermarkets  are  opening 
which  have  scarce,  high-priced,  consumer 
goods  as  their  only  products.  Although 
farmers  may  own  land,  a  limit  of  166.6  acres 
has  been  in  force  lor  most  of  the  post-revo- 
lution years.  The  Culwn  government  owns 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  farmland. 

CLIMATI  POR  PUTTOK  HXOOTIATIOIIS 

President  Castro  repeatedly  emphasized 
as  essential  elements  in  any  negotiations  be- 
tween nations:  respect,  flexibility  and  fair- 
ness. 

As  in  August,  President  Castro  empha- 
sized the  need  for  recognizing  that  Third 
World  nations,  including  Cuba,  "are  proud" 
nations,  are  "independent"  and  must  be  "re- 
spected". 

The  only  times  the  cordiality  of  the  dis- 
cussions. Informal  and  formal,  cooled  were 
when  the  Cubans  might  have  perceived  the 
discussions  to  have  been  taking  a  tinge  of 
"patronlzation". 


WALLOPING  MIDDLE-mCOBO: 
FOLKS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  sashing  in  this  Nation:  the  rich 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  Govern- 
ment helps  the  poor  and  the  middle 
class  pays  the  way  for  both.  It  is  those 
middle-class  Americans  that  will  now 
feel  the  sting  if  the  President's  budget 
proposals  are  adopted.  Middle-income 
workers  will  feel  that  sting  because 
this  President  adamantly,  stubbornly 
refuses  to  cut  defense  spending  and. 
therefore,  he  has  to  go  after  the 
middle  class. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The 
President  wants  to  eliminate  middle- 
income  students  from  college  loans, 
work  study,  direct  student  loans,  and 
grants.  He  wants  to  cut  1  million 
middle-income  students  off  of  that  as- 
sistance. 

He  refuses  to  cut  defense  spending 
and  yet  the  Defense  Department 
spends  in  23  hours  the  total  of  the  sav- 
ings that  the  President  gets  by  cutting 
1  million  middle-income  American  stu- 
dents from  these  college  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

In  other  areas  the  President  intends 
to  cut  $160  million  from  the  Summer 
Youth  Program.  The  Pentagon  spends 
that  in  3  hours. 

He  Intends  to  cut  $122  million  from 
America's  disabled  workers.  The  Pen- 
tagon spends  that  in  2H  hours. 

He  intends  to  totally  eliminate  the 
Job  Corps  In  this  country.  The  Penta- 
gon will  spend  that  saving  In  13  hours. 

This  President  is  preparing  to  wallop 
middle-income  people  who  pay  the 
way  In  this  coimtry  because  he  will 
not  touch  the  Pentagon. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  beloved  and  great  citizen  of 
Hawaii.  Richard  C.  Tongg,  whose  8Sth 
birthday  we  celebrated  recently. 

Richard,  Uncle  Dick  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately and  respectfully  called.  Is  an 
outstanding  and  talented  citizen  of 
Hawaii  and  of  America,  contributing 
as  he  did  to  our  war  effort  during 
World  War  II.  our  economic  well- 
being,  and  our  entertaiiunent  world. 
We  thank  and  salute  him  for  his 
genius  and  artistry  in  landscaping,  and 
for  sharing  so  much,  and  for  giving  so 
much. 

Hawaii  thanks  him  for  his  meritori- 
ous service  to  our  home  and  country 
during  World  War  II.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Oen.  Robert  C.  Richard- 
son. Jr..  commanding  general.  U.S. 
Army  Forces,  central  Pacific  area,  he 
commanded  the  Hawaii  Defense  Vol- 
unteers, Hawaii's  multiracial  civilian 
home  guard  unit,  a  regiment  of  troops, 
trained  and  charged  with  guarding  Ha- 
waii's vital  shorelines  and  installa- 
tions. 

Hawaii  thanks  him.  too,  for  devoted 
service  during  World  War  n  while 
serving  on  the  Pood  Rations  Board  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Hawaii  thanks  him  for  bringing  com- 
petitive air  travel  service  to  the  Islands 
in  1946  when  he  and  his  brother, 
Ruddy  F.  Tongg,  founded  Aloha  Air- 
lines—originally Transpacific  Air- 
lines—well known  to  all  as  the  people's 
airline  because  of  Its  pledge  of  service 
with  the  spirit  of  aloha  to  Hawaii's 
multiracial  community. 

Hawaii  thanks  him  for  60  years  of 
beautiful  gardens  in  Hawaii,  and  for 
national  award  winning  landsc^iing 
designs  for  Honolulu's  International 
Airport,  Hllo's  Waiakea  Resort  Hotel, 
and  Maui's  Hyatt,  Kapalua.  and 
Wailea  Beach  Hotel,  and  others.  And. 
for  coauthorlng  with  Lorraine  Kuck. 
the  book  "The  Modem  Tropical 
Garden." 

Richard.  Uncle  Dick,  mahalo  for  ev- 
erything you  did  for  Hawaii  and  for  all 
of  us.  We  honor  and  love  you,  and  we 
wish  you  a  happy  and  joyous  85th 
birthday,  and  many  happy  returns. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  C. 
TONGG 
(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  SMldress  the  House  for  1 


D  1220 

REAGAN'S  PROPOSALS  FOR 

VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  reviewed 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposal 
with  regard  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
He   wants   to   increase   the    military 
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budget  by  $30  billion,  but  cut  veteran 
programs. 

President  Reagan  is  now  making  dis- 
tinctions between  the  types  of  veter- 
ans, dividing  them  into  "deserving" 
and  "nondeservlng"  classes.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  remind  our  colleagues  of— 
and  regret  that  the  President  ig- 
nores—the fact  that  our  debt  is  owed 
to  every  veteran  who  honorably  served 
our  country. 

Just  as  our  aging  veteran  population 
is  reaching  65.  the  President's  propos- 
als are  designed  to  ensure  that  these 
aging  veterans  will  not  be  eligible  for 
care  in  the  VA  hospital  system.  The 
President  has  developed  a  means  test 
for  eligibility  for  care  and  projects  a 
so-called  saving  of  $3.2  billion.  This  is 
a  false  savings  if  I've  ever  seen  one 
and.  mark  my  words,  reneging  on  our 
commitment  in  this  manner  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us. 

Just  as  our  aging  veteran  population 
is  reaching  65.  the  President  proposes 
to  cut  the  funds  for  new  VA  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  $157  million. 
Who  is  being  fooled  here?  Currently, 
nondisabled  veterans  over  65  can  only 
get  into  VA  hospitals  if  there  are 
empty  beds  available.  By  cutting  fimds 
for  nursing  home  and  hospital  con- 
struction, the  President  is  ensuring 
that,  even  if  the  veterans  meets  his 
proposed  means  test,  space  will  not  be 
available. 

I  deplore  these  proposals  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  refus- 
ir\g  to  allow  the  President  to  abandon 
our  elderly  veterans. 


REPEAL  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
RECORDKEEPING 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  received  a  flood  of  mail  pro- 
testing proposed  regulations  by  the 
IRS  which  radically  slilft  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers, salesmen,  small  business  men  and 
women,  just  to  name  a  few.  Most  ev- 
eryone with  business  rather  than  bu- 
reaucratic experience  agrees  with  the 
protestors.  The  Congress  and  the  IRS 
have  gone  too  far;  the  cure  is  worse 
than  the  disease;  the  contemporane- 
ous accounting  provisions  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

Cosponsor  H.R.  600  to  repeal  this 
provision.  We  have  more  than  100  co- 
sponsors  and  are  headed  toward  200. 
We  need  you. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  a  tough  job  of  balancing  equity 
with  revenue  and  frankly  some  of  its 
members  and  staff  are  hoping  to  fi- 
nesse this  provision;  are  hoping  that 
the  IRS  can  keep  changing  the  regula- 
tions to  temper  the  outrage  but  main- 
tain contemporaneous  recordkeeping. 


Let  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  IRS  know  how  we  feel 
about  this.  Cosponsor  H.R.  600.  Let  us 
send  them  a  message  by  the  way  of 
218-plus  Members.  We  will  pay  our 
taxes  but  we  will  not  spend  our  work- 
ing days  keeping  records  for  the  IRS. 
Enough  is  enough. 

Cosponsor  H.R.  600;  repeal  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  now. 


MILLARD  FILLMORE  CALDWELL. 
A  FLORIDA  OLANT 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1984.  the  people  of  Florida 
mourned  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
great  men  in  Florida's  history.  Millard 
F.  Caldwell  died  on  October  23  at  the 
age  of  87  and  his  passing  is  a  sad  occa- 
sion for  generations  of  Ploridlans  who 
knew  him  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments in  a  lifetime  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Caldwell  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  before  enlisting  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  I.  He  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  field  artillery  and.  after  his  war- 
time service,  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Florida. 

After  service  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  country  attorney  in  Santa  Rosa 
County,  he  served  4  years  in  the  Flori- 
da House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1932  and  served  until 
1941  when  he  chose  to  return  to  Flori- 
da to  practice  law. 

Never  one  to  shirk  his  responsibility 
to  his  State  and  Nation,  he  chose  to 
run  for  Governor  in  1944  because  he 
perceived  the  fact  that  strong  leader- 
ship was  needed.  He  was  elected  and 
served  one  term  as  Florida's  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

In  1950.  after  once  again  having  re- 
turned from  public  service,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  President  Truman  to  return 
to  Washington  as  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration. 
He  led  the  postwar  effort  to  Improve 
our  civil  defense  capability  for  2  years 
before  turning  once  again  to  private 
life. 

Some  would  have  felt  that  these  ac- 
complishments would  be  enough  for 
any  mortal  but  Millard  Caldwell  rose 
to  the  occasion  once  again  and  began 
service  in  1962  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court.  In  1967  he 
became  chief  Justice. 

In  1969  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
spend  more  time  on  his  farm  and  he 
retired  from  the  court. 

All  of  these  facts  and  dates  tell  part 
of  the  story  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  Millard  Caldwell.  He 
was  a  tall,  distinguished  looking  man 
of  erect  bearing.  His  mere  presence  let 


you  know  that  you  were  in  the  compa- 
ny of  an  accomplished  individual. 

He  was  a  man  of  his  word  and  his 
honesty  and  forthrightness  were  re- 
spected by  all. 

He  has  left  a  magnificent  legacy  of 
public  service  to  all  in  Florida  who 
came  after  him.  His  accomplishments 
may  never  be  equaled  and  his  name 
will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  Flori- 
da history. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
VISIT  THE  NAZI  CONCENTRA- 
TION CAMP 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
dicated last  week  that  the  President 
has  decided  agsdnst  visiting  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  when  he  visits  West 
Germany  later  this  year  in  May  at 
about  the  time  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  V-E  Day.  the  victory  over  nazism. 

The  President  is  said  to  believe  that 
even  though  the  West  Germans  sug- 
gested visiting  such  a  camp  it  would  in 
some  way  be  unfair  to  present  day 
Germans  to  do  so. 

I  urge  the  President  to  rethink  his 
decision.  World  War  II  was  waged 
against  the  evil  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
nazism.  The  deliberate  murder  in 
those  camps  of  6  million  Jews  and  mil- 
lions of  other  nationalities  whom  the 
Nazis  considered  to  be  inferior  was  the 
ugliest  aspect  of  nazism. 

Not  to  recall  that  by  a  Presidential 
visit  to  such  a  camp  at  the  time  of  the 
commemoration  of  V-E  Day  is  to  dese- 
crate the  memory  of  all  those  people 
killed  by  the  Nazis  as  well  as  all  those 
Americans  and  others  who  fought  and 
died  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  by  Charles 
Krauthammer,  which  appeared  last 
week  in  the  Washington  Post,  address- 
es the  matter  cogently.  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  Not  To  Rzmkmbkx  World  Was  II 


(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
Ever  since  President  Reagan  went  to 
Omaha  Beach  last  year  to  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  D-Day.  we  have 
been  engaged  In  an  historical  reenactment, 
IV^  generations  removed,  of  the  march  of 
Allied  armies  across  Europe.  Last  year  It  was 
Normandy.  This  week,  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz.  Soon  other  milestones:  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  Hitler's  death  and  finally 
the  surrender  of  Oermany  and  V-E  E>ay. 

Why  the  obsessive  need  to  mark  every 
painful  station  of  the  cross? 

In  part  It  has  to  do  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  event:  a  war  that  created  our  world,  the 
"postwar"  world.  de-Nazlfled,  bipolar  and 
nuclear.  In  part  it  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  Interval  that  separates  us  from  the 
event.  Why,  after  all.  the  great  celebrations 
now,  and  not  in  1975  or  '65  or  '95?  Forty 
years,  the  Biblical  span,  has  a  peculiar  hold 


n  the  Western  Imagination.  It  is  the  ellip- 
s.  the  wait  and  the  wandering,  between  de- 
iverance  and  redemption.  Now  Is  about  the 
time  we  should  be  coming  to  the  Promised 
Land.  Pertiaps  because  we  can  catch  no 
sight  of  M;  we  look  back  so  anxiously  and 
nostalgically  to  the  exodus. 

Still.  If  satisfying  anxiety  and  nostalgia 
were  the  only  reason,  month-by-month  ob- 
servances would  indeed  be  excessive.  There 
Is  a  deeper  reason  for  remembering  the  war. 
It  has  to  do  with  pedagogy. 

Consider  two  Items.  Last  Friday  SS  MaJ. 
Walter  Reder,  who  led  the  1944  reprisal 
murder  of  1,830  Italian  civilians,  returned 
home  from  prison  In  Italy.  At  the  airport  to 
greet  him  was  Austria's  minister  of  defense. 
A  few  days  earlier,  the  West  Oerman 
chancellor  agreed  to  address  a  rally  of 
German  exiles  who  dream  of  returning  to 
their  homeland  in  what  Is  now  Poland. 
Their  slogan  Is  "Forty  years  of  banishment: 
Silesia  remains  our  future  in  a  Ehirope  of 
free  peoples."  This  was  toned  down  from 
the  original  'Silesia  remains  ours. "  Either 
way.  It  is  In  poor  taste.  In  the  shadow  of  V-E 
Day,  It  defiantly  echoes  Hitler's  Idea  ("etn 
Volk,  ein  Reich,  ein  Fuhrer")  of  uniting  all 
Germans  in  a  Greater  Germany. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  as  does  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, that  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  Is  a  re- 
vanchlst;  only  that  domestic  politics  Inclines 
him  to  gloss  over  some  unpleasant  history. 
Younger  Germans  may  never  have  learned 
that  history  to  begin  with.  They  show  (the 
Greens,  in  particular)  a  growing  tendency  to 
blame  the  partition  of  Germany  on  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  superpowers,  especially  the 
United  States.  They  need  reminding  exactly 
how  American  and  Soviet  armies  came  to 
meet  in  Berlin  in  the  first  place.  A  com- 
memoration of  the  war  Oermany  started 
helps. 

But  what  kind  of  commemoration?  That 
has  become  something  of  a  diplomatic  prob- 
lem. Last  year  the  Germans  were  miffed 
that  they  were  not  invited  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  D-Day.  They  felt  that  after  40  years 
of  good  Western  citizenship  they  deserved  a 
place  at  Normandy.  Moreover,  exclusion  cre- 
ated domestic  problems  for  the  pro- Western 
Kohl:  the  anti-NATO  opposition  was  able  to 
argue  tiiat  the  West  refuses  to  accept  Ger- 
many, and  yet  makes  It  bear  the  burdens 
and  dangers  of  alliance. 

So  the  Idea  this  time  is  to  Include  Oerma- 
ny and  tone  things  down.  President  Reagan 
said  that  V-E  Day  ceremonies  are  not  for 
"rejoicing  [over]  victory  and  recalling  the 
hatred  that  went  on  at  the  time."  Accord- 
ingly: no  concentration  camps  on  Reagan's 
V-E  Day  itinerary.  "The  president  thinks  we 
should  try  to  put  this  behind  us,"  said  one 
administration  official.  The  idea  is  to  under- 
score "reconciliation." 

No  doubt  the  sanitized  ceremonies  will  do 
something  to  secure  the  political  fortunes  of 
our  friends  in  West  Germany.  However,  tact 
has  Its  price.  In  this  case  it  is  truth. 

World  War  II  did  have  a  happy  ending  in 
which  a  remnant  of  Gennany  was  able  to 
lead  it  back  to  civilized  life.  The  point  of  the 
war,  however,  was  not  rehabilitating  Ger- 
many, but  saving  the  world  from  it.  To  em- 
phasize the  first,  and  suppress  the  second,  is 
not  only  to  reverse  cause  and  effect,  but  to 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  war. 

What  Is  at  stake  is  not  Just  historical,  but 
moral  truth.  This  was  the  most  Just  of  wars 
against  the  most  radicsil  of  evils.  The  reason 
for  recalling  that  is  not  to  punish  Kohl  and 
modem  Germany  for  the  sins  of  40  years 
ago.  but  to  teach  a  new  generation  exactly 
what  the  fight  from  Omaha  Beach  to  Berlin 
was  for,  and  against. 


The  president  is  a  gracious  winner.  He 
doesn't  like  to  belabor  victories.  But  this  is 
not  a  budget  battle  with  Congress,  or  a  win 
In  the  Electoral  CoUege.  This  Is  World  War 
II.  Nearly  half  a  million  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  others  died  for  it.  Can  we  not  dis- 
cretely ask  our  Oerman  friends  to  sit  tills 
one  out?  There  will  l>e  time  enough  to  cele- 
brate their  remarkable  moral  rebirth.  That 
came  after  V-E  Day  1945.  Its  remembrance, 
too,  can  wait  until  after  V-E  Day  1985. 


REGULATIONS  ON  ADEQUATE 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  RECORDS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  bills  H.R.  531  and  H.R.  600  intro- 
duced by  my  friends  Congressmen  A»- 
THONY  and  RoEMKR.  These  bills  will 
repeal  the  new  IRS  regtilations  on 
"adequate  contemporaneous  records" 
which  place  an  unreasonable  paper- 
work burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

From  1974  to  1977.  I  chaired  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork. 
During  that  time,  the  Commission 
worked  diligently  to  review  Federal  pa- 
perwork requirements  and  made  rec- 
ommendations to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  serve  the  American 
people  more  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly. The  regulations  on  adequate  con- 
temporaneous records  mark  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  efforts  we  in 
Congress  made  to  reduce  the  pv>er- 
work  burden  and  the  Instrusion  of  the 
Government  Into  the  dally  lives  of  the 
American  people. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  por- 
tion of  my  1977  transmittal  letter 
from  the  final  report  of  the  Paper- 
work Commission  which  is  very  perti- 
nent to  these  new  regulations: 

The  theme  we  heard  repeatedly  through- 
out the  country  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  obey  the  law.  Most 
Americans  want  to  cooperate  and  partici- 
pate In  furthering  Federal  programs  and  na- 
tional goals.  However,  these  people  can  be 
frustrated  by  a  Government  which,  in  their 
view,  does  not  trust  them. 

Many  people  feel,  and  the  Commission 
agrees,  that  a  multlblllion  dollar  wall  of  pa- 
perwork lias  been  erected  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  Countless  report- 
ing and  recordkeeping  requirements  and 
other  heavy-handed  Investigation  and  moni- 
toring schemes  have  been  instituted  based 
on  what  we  view  as  a  faulty  premise  that 
people  will  not  obey  laws  and  rules  unless 
they  are  checked,  monitored,  and  re- 
checked. 

This  situation  and  this  assumption  must 
be  reversed  if  we  are  to  restore  efficiency 
within  Government  and  confidence  In  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  If  we  are  to  real- 
ize the  potential  for  cooperative  attainment 
of  our  goals  as  a  Nation.  Many  of  the  major 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  are 
aimed  at  tills  goal. 

I  believe  those  words  and  that  phi- 
losophy are  as  true  today  as  they  were 


in  1977.  Citizens,  by  and  large,  have  no 
problem  maintaining  necessary  tax 
records.  But  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quired in  these  regulations  is,  at  the 
very  least,  excessive,  burdensome  and 
t>eyond  reason.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  531  and  H.R.  600  and 
join  the  effort  to  remove  this  burden 
and  restore  a  more  responsible  and  ef- 
fective policy.  This  change  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  millions  of  taxpayers 
across  the  coimtry. 


MANDELA  FREEDOM  RESOLU- 
TION HAS  BEGUN  TO  BEAR 
FRUIT 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  pemaission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mandela  freedom  resolution,  which 
passed  the  House  last  September,  has 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  South  African 
President  Botha  has  announced  his 
government's  willingness  to  grant  a 
conditioned  release  for  Nelson  Man- 
dela, the  black  South  African  leader 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  more 
than  20  years'.  President  Botha  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  condition  he  at- 
tached was  totally  unacceptable  since 
it  would  require  a  pledge  by  Mr.  Man- 
dela and  the  banned  African  National 
Congress  not  to  resort  to  violence  in 
their  revolutionary  struggle  against 
apartheid. 

The  significance  of  his  offer,  howev- 
er—and the  further  announcement  of 
the  suspension  of  South  Africa's  pro- 
gram of  forced  resettlement  of  black 
commimlties— is  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  developments  is  an  obvious  and 
welcomed  response  to  the  pressures 
exerted  upon  South  Africa  by  our  con- 
gressional action  and  by  the  current 
"Free  South  Africa  Movement." 

As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  African  Gov- 
enmient  must  begin  to  communicate 
with  aU  of  its  people  in  the  search  for 
a  Just,  a  rapid,  and  a  nonviolent  end  to 
apartheid.  The  unconditional  release 
of  Nelson  Mandela  and  an  end  to 
forced  resettlements  are  necessary 
steps  toward  accommodation  and  rec- 
onciliation. 


WHY  IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
PROPOSING  TO  PUT  FAMILY 
FARMS  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAI^S 
OUT  OF  BUSINESS? 

(Mr,  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
perimlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  quite  a  morning.  I  started  with  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  which  he  explained  how  we  are 
going  to  destroy  the  family  farm. 
Then  I  met  with  people  from  rural 
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hospitals  who  pointed  out  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  put  in  a  differential 
which  is  probably  going  to  close  down 
a  large  number  of  our  rural  hospitals 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  a  lot 
less  to  provide  services  in  rural  hospi- 
tals than  it  does  in  urban  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  was  built 
upon  efficiency.  Does  it  make  any 
sense  to  anyone  that  we  would  close 
our  rural  hospitals  where  costs  are  less 
and  send  everybody  to  the  cities  where 
the  costs  are  more? 

This  country  was  also  built  upon  ef- 
ficiency in  business.  It  Is  recognized 
that  small  business  provides  most  of 
our  jobs,  most  of  our  creativity,  so 
what  are  we  doing?  We  are  eliminating 
taxes  for  big  business,  and  we  are  leav- 
ing small  business  to  continue  to  pay 
those  taxes,  so  the  GE's,  Westing- 
houses,  Du  Fonts,  and  others  pay  no 
taxes  whatsoever. 

Now  we  want  to  eliminate  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  If  that  were 
not  enough,  I  met  with  the  Secretary; 
now  he  wants  to  destroy  the  family 
farm,  the  most  efficient  type  of  agri- 
culture production  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  world,  and  now  we  will  destroy 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  God,  how  long  is 
this  madness  going  to  continue  in  our 
society? 


raOHLIGHTS  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
BUDGET— A  MISNOMER  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET— UNREAL  IN- 
CREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Abdabbo]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  several 
of  my  House  and  Senate  colleagues 
and  myself  were  called  to  the  White 
House  this  morning  for  a  briefing  on 
the  President's  so-called  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  and  were  given  a  pam- 
phlet caUed  the  "Highlights  and  Infor- 
mation Sunmiary." 

We  were  told  about  the  tremendous 
reductions  in  social  programs  and  the 
huge  increases  in  defense  spending.  Of 
equal  concern  was  not  Just  the  reduc- 
tions in  nondefense  areas  but  almost 
the  entire  elimination  of  many  pro- 
grams essential  for  the  American 
people. 

Some  of  those  reductions  called  for 
in  the  budget  areas  follows:  disadvan- 
taged education;  handicapped  educa- 
tion; employment  training  grants  and 
programs;  Older  Americans  Act;  social 
services  block  grants:  Head  Start  pro- 
grams: Poster  Care  child  welfare; 
handicapped  rehabilitation  services; 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services 
block  grants;  low  income  energy;  and 
right  down  the  line.  All  programs  that 


are  directly  affecting  the  way  of  life 
and  human  needs  are  being  reduced. 

Then  we  look  at  the  defense  budget 
and  find  this  tremendous  increase. 
They  are  Increasing  the  EX3D  request 
by  10.8  percent  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  last  5  years  DOD 
has  received  over  $1.1  trillion,  and  in 
the  next  5  years  they  are  requesting 
double  that  amount  or  over  $2  trillion. 

It  is  beyond  me  how  the  President 
can  request  huge  sums  for  the  produc- 
tion of  MX  missiles.  B-1  bombers  and 
other  major  weapons  systems  which 
add  nothing  or  only  marginally  add  to 
our  national  defense,  while  reducing 
other  important  nondefense  programs. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  must  be 
aware  of  how  the  President  proposes 
to  finance  this  large  increase  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  President  proposes 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  certain  human 
needs  programs,  incur  a  budget  deficit 
of  $180  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
continue  large  deficit  financing  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I  will  include  in  the  Rscoao  a  list 
showing  the  major  reductions  and  the 
terminations  which  are  proposed  by 
this  administration,  and  the  President 
so  proudly  set  forth  in  the  highlights 
of  his  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

The  administration  speaks  of  only  a 
5.9-percent  real  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority, but  then  when  one  looks  at 
the  outlay  projections  we  suddenly 
find  that  it  is  no  longer  a  5.9-percent 
real  increase  but  actually  a  13.5  per- 
cent, or  an  increase  of  over  $32.1  bil- 
Uon. 

While  DOD  has  received  all  these 
large  increases,  we  find  that  the  Pen- 
tagon has  unexpended  balances  of 
$243.4  billion  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  with  this  budget  the  unex- 
pended balances  will  increase  to  $279.6 
billion.  And  who  will  pay  for  that  in- 
crease? The  middle  class,  and  those 
who  are  In  need. 

Bfr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  called  the  "highlights."  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  called  by  its  true 
name,  the  destruction  of  our  American 
society.  I  attach  a  Ust  showing  the 
major  reductions  and  terminations 
proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget: 

MAJORREOUCnONS/TERMINATICNS  PROPOSED 
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ARALT8I8  OP  TRX  nsCAL  TKAR  1«88  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
fense budget  estimate  for  those  items 
Included  in  the  annual  Defense  appro- 
priations bin  totals  $303.9  billion.  The 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  budget  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $29.5  billion  more 
than  the  $274.4  billion  appropriated 


and  made  available  to  date  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  fiscal  year  1986  request 
is  10.8  percent  more  than  the  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriations. 

The  press  release  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  alludes  to  a  real  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1986  budget  au- 
thority of  5.9  percent  after  adjust- 
ments for  anticipated  inflation.  This 
real  increase,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
total  Department  of  Defense  budget 
which  includes  military  construction, 
family  housing,  and  certain  supple- 
mentals  and  contingencies  anticipated 
in  both  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986. 

The  figures  supplied  by  the  Depar^ 
ment  of  Defense  anticipate  proposed 
supplementals  for  fiscal  year  1985  of 
$2.6  billion  for  increased  pay  costs. 
This  supplemental  would  cover  the 
cost  associated  with  the  3.5  percent  ci- 
vilian pay  raise  and  the  4  percent  mili- 
tary pay  raise  effective  January  1, 
1985,  and  the  proposed  military  pay 
raise  of  3  percent  effective  July  1, 
1985. 

The  Department  of  Defense  figures 
also  include  an  amount  of  $1.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986  to  cover  military 
pay  raises.  The  budget  proposes  a  mili- 
tary pay  raise  of  3  percent,  effective 
July  1,  1985.  The  defense  figures  also 
include  a  5-percent  civilian  pay  reduc- 
tion effective  January  1,  1986,  which 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  $1.1  billion. 

The  outlays  estimated  in  the  ac- 
counts covered  in  the  annual  Defense 
appropriations  bill  total  $270.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986  as  compared  with 
$238.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
date.  The  $32.1  billion  Increase  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986  equates  to  a 
13.5  percent  increase  which  exceeds 
the  10.8  percent  increase  projected  in 
budget  authority.  Even  with  this  in- 
crease in  outlays,  unexpended  bal- 
ances will  continue  to  grow  in  the  vari- 
ous Defense  accounts. 

The  budget  authority  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1986  over  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Defense  bill  alone,  is  distribut- 
ed by  military  service  as  follows: 
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Another  Interesting  comparison  is 
the  budget  authority  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1986  over  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Defense  bill  alone  as  distributed  by  ap- 
propriation accounts: 
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The  above  figures  emphasize  the 
trend  toward  large  growth  rates  in  the 
investment  accoimts  (procurement 
and  RDT&E)  while  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  receive  much 
smaller  increases.  This  situation  will 
result  In  the  need  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  funds  in  the  outyears  to 
pay  for  these  major  weapons  systems 
resulting  in  less  fimding  availability 
for  the  troops  in  the  field  and  other 
readiness  programs.  Readiness  will 
have  to  suffer  further  in  order  to  fi- 
nance this  bow  wave  of  new  we^wns 
systems  coming  on  line  In  future 
years. 

MHITABT  PEESOmiEL 

Overall  funding  for  active  and  re- 
serve manpower  requirements  In- 
creases by  about  $5  billion  to  a  total  of 
$73.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986.  A 
simunary  table  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY  END  STREHGTH 
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End  strength  for  active  duty  forces 
is  proposed  to  increase  by  approxi- 
mately 26,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  a 
total  of  2.152,000.  Retention  and  re- 
cruiting experience  in  recent  years  has 
been  excellent.  End  strength  goals 
have  been  achieved  and  quality  has 
improved.  Even  with  the  pay  raise 
being  capped  at  4  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  the  military  departments 
stiU  anticipate  achieving  their  1985 
strength  goals.  Important  issues  to  be 
addressed  for  fiscal  year  1986  are  the 
need  for  increases  in  military  compen- 
sation and  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  military  personnel, 
especially  in  light  of  administration  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  administration 
proposes  a  3-percent  pay  increase  for 
military,  they  also  propose  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  civU  service  pay. 

SUMMARY  OF  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  END  STRENGTH 


Included  In  the  above  amounts  for 
military  personnel  are  their  pay  and 
allowances,  payments  to  the  military 
retired  pay  fund,  plus  the  funds  re- 
quired to  move  personnel  between 
duty  stations  and  the  funds  needed  to 
provide  subsistence  to  enlisted  person- 
nel. 

The  major  increases  in  the  military 
persoimel  budget  result  from  the 
26,000  increase  in  active  duty  end 
strengths  and  47,000  Increase  in  re- 
serve component  end  strengths.  There 
are  also  Increases  resulting  from  an- 
nualization  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  pay 
raise  and  new  initiatives  on  the  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  concerning 
special  and  incentive  pay,  bonuses,  and 
permanent  change  of  station  [PCS] 
travel  reimbursements. 

The  Department  has  provided  for  a 
3-percent  military  pay  raise  effective 
July  1,  1985,  within  the  Defensewlde 
contingency  portion  of  the  overall 
budget  request.  If  approved,  this  pay 
raise  would  add  $450  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986  above  amounts  required  under 
current  military  pay  rates. 
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Elnd  strength  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves is  proposed  to  Increase  by 
47,000  to  a  total  of  1,124,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  proposed  increases 
result  from  additional  fuU-time  sup- 
port persormel.  additional  individual 
mobilization  augmentees  and  addition- 
al paid  drilling  reservists. 

One  of  the  major  issues  to  again  be 
addressed  In  fiscal  year  1986  is  the 
nvunber  of  and  management  of  full- 
time  support  personnel,  both  Active 
Guard/Reserve  [AGR]  and  military- 
civilian— technicians. 

OPERATIOR  AND  MAnnXN ANCE 

In  the  operations  and  maintenance 
area,  the  budget  requests  $82.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1986,  an  increase  of  $5 
billion  or  6.4  percent  above  the  $77.5 
billion  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  In  addition,  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  has  announced  that  It  will  be  re- 
questing a  fiscal  year  1985  supplemen- 
tal totaling  $721  million  for  civUian 
pay  increases  taking  effect  January  1, 
1985.  In  real  terms,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  request  for  0<SeM  is  up  6.1  per- 
cent. In  actual  purchasing  power,  this 
is  larger  than  any  amount  since  the 
final  year  of  World  War  II  when  we 
had  over  12  million  troops  in  combat 
all  over  the  globe.  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
DOD  will  have  only  2,178,000  military 
personnel  on  active  duty. 

These  appropriations  finance  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  the  Reserve 
components  and  related  support  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  military  personnel  costs.  In- 
cluded are  amounts  for  pay  of  civil- 
ians, contract  services  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  facilities,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and 
equipment.  Financial  requirements  are 
influenced  by  many  factors,  including 
force  levels  such  as  the  number  of  air- 
craft squadrons,  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  installations,  military 
strength  and  deployments,  rates  of 
operational  activity,  sind  quantity  and 
complexity  of  major  equipment— air- 
craft, ships,  missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera— 
in  operation. 

The  budget  as  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1986  provides  day-to-day  support 
to  meet  the  higher  levels  of  readiness 
being  recommended.  For  example, 
major  increases  Include  $264  million 
for  flying  hours  in  all  services,  $400 
million  for  Army  force  modernization, 
$450  million  for  support  to  the  Re- 
serve components,  $250  million  in  air- 
lift/seallft  operations,  $230  million  for 
ship  modernization,  $172  million  for 
space  support  increases,  and  $325  mil- 
lion for  logistics  support  programs. 
Despite  these  increases,  the  continu- 
ing need  to  improve  the  readiness  of 
our  military  forces  is  not  uniformly  re- 
flected throughout  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts.  For  example, 
at  a  time  when  the  investment  appro- 
priations are  increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  real  growth  of  the  operating 
accounts,  the  backlog  of  maintenance 
and  repair  of  real  property  increases 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  depot  mainte- 
nance funding  remains  roughly  level 
with  the  number  of  ship  overhauls  de- 
creasing from  55  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
only  35  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

G^e  of  the  areas  that  is  an  indicator 
of  the  readiness  of  our  military  forces 
is  flying  hours.  It  is  noted  that  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  Army  flying  hours 
will  increase  by  approximately  100,000 
hours.  Also  it  is  noted  that  the  Navy 
flying  hour  program  will  increase  by 
100,000  while  the  Air  Force  flying 
hour  program  will  grow  by  80,000 
hours.  Although  the  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  supported  increases  in 
flying  hours  as  being  real  contribu- 
tions toward  military  readiness,  such 
substantial  increases  for  the  Navy  and 


the  Air  Force  must  be  viewed  in  the 
perspective  that  In  fiscal  year  1985  the 
Department  of  Defense  suggested  that 
reductions  could  be  made  to  both  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  flying  hour  re- 
quests since  they  would  not  be  able  to 
use  the  money  to  fly  the  programs 
originally  included  in  the  President's 
budget  request. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
includes  a  reduction  of  5  percent,  or 
$1.1  billion,  in  civilian  manpower  pay. 
While  the  budget  reflects  this  reduc- 
tion, it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  approve  this  pay  cut. 

There  is  clearly  a  concern  about  the 
quality  of  health  care  for  military  per- 
sonnel. However,  during  this  time  of 
budget  austerity.  Congress  will  be 
scrutinizing  all  requests  for  additional 
health  care  appropriations  for  their 
reasonableness  and  financial  implica- 
tions. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested an  additional  19.000  civilian 
manpower  spaces,  10,000  of  which  are 
for  Air  Force  needs.  These  spaces  will 
support  maintenance  and  readiness 
functions  throughout  the  Department. 
With  this  increased  manpower  and  the 
elimination  of  end  strength  ceilings, 
the  committee  anticipates  a  more  cost 
effective  use  of  resources,  increased 
productivity  and  readiness. 

The  operation  and  maintenance 
budget  also  includes  an  increase  of 
$531  million  reflecting  the  revised  def- 
inition of  what  is  an  expense  item 
which  may  be  funded  in  the  O&M  ac- 
counts as  opposed  to  an  investment 
item  to  be  funded  in  the  procurement 
accounts.  While  judgment  will  be  re- 
served on  this  until  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation can  be  received  during  the 
course  of  hearings,  it  appears  ques- 
tionable at  this  time  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  permitting  an  operating  account  to 
purchase  a  multimiUion-doUar  item 
and  label  it  as  an  expense  as  ooposed 
to  a  capital  Investment. 

STOCK  rURDS 

In  fiscal  year  1986  the  Department 
is  requesting  a  total  of  $1.9  billion  for 
stock  funds  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  is  $306  million  higher  than 
enacted  in  fiscal  year  1985.  These 
funds  provide  for  repair  parts  and  sup- 
plies for  peacetime  as  well  as  wartime 
operations  and  are  critical  to  our  capa- 
bility to  sustain  our  military  forces 
over  protracted  conflicts,  as  weU  as  to 
provide  adequate  training  during 
peacetime. 

PKOCUKmXNT 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1986  pro- 
curement budget  is  $106.8  billion,  an 
increase  of  $9.7  billion  or  10  percent 
over  the  $97.1  billion  made  available  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  For  the  fourth  year  In 
a  row,  the  Increase  for  procurement 
again  represents  the  largest  Increase 
of  any  category  In  the  new  Defense 
budget.  The  increase  Is  in  addition  to 
the  26.4-percent  increase  In  fiscal  year 
1981  over  fiscal  year  1980,  the  30.5  per- 


cent Increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  over 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  23.5-percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1983  over  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  6.5-percent  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1984  over  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  the  12.1  percent  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1985  over  fiscal  year  1984.  An  ad- 
ditional $1.5  billion  in  prior  year  unob- 
ligated balances  is  available  for  fiscal 
year  1985  NfX  missile  procurement  if 
Congress  approves  authorization  and 
appropriation  legislation  this  year. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  budget  contin- 
ues the  trend,  begun  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  of  proctirement  appropriations 
surpassing  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  as  the  largest 
category  in  the  budget.  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  procurement  is  35  percent  of  the 
budget  while  O&M  is  27  percent  of  the 
budget. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  budget  proposes 
to  delete  a  separate  appropriation  for 
Ouard  and  Reserve  equipment  pro- 
curement which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  the  past  several  years. 

The  Air  Force  procurement  budget 
is  44  percent  of  the  total,  about  the 
same  percentage  as  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  submission.  This  reflects 
the  administration's  emphasis  on  stra- 
tegic programs  like  the  B-1  bomber 
and  MX  missile.  To  put  this  into  per- 
spective, the  amount  included  just  for 
the  B-1  and  MX  Is  greater  than  the 
total  of  any  of  the  Army  procurement 
appropriations;  it  Is  more  than  three 
times  the  total  for  Army  ammunition, 
and  five  time  the  total  for  all  Marine 
Corps  procurement.  Budgeted  appro- 
priation totals  in  fiscal  year  1986  show 
an  actual  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
1985  levels  for  Aircraft  procurement. 
Army,  procurement  of  ammunition. 
Army,  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
Navy,  procurement.  Marine  Corps,  and 
aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force. 

The  budget  proposes  to  start  six 
multlyear  procurement  programs:  M-1 
tank  fire  control  system.  M-1  tank 
engine,  T-700  series  helicopter  en- 
gines. LHD  ships,  P-3  Orion  patrol  air- 
craft, and  MK-46  torpedoes. 
AXMT  PROcnxmxin 

The  Army  consimies  20  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  a  total  of  $21.4  billion.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $2  billion,  or  10  percent 
over  the  amounts  made  available  in 
the  cvurent  fiscal  year. 

The  Army  aircraft  procurement 
budget  if  $3.9  billion,  a  decrease  of 
$48.4  million  from  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  aircraft  to  be  procured  is 
240,  Including  18  EH-60A  qulckfix  hel- 
icopters, 144  AH-64  attack  helicopters, 
and  78  UH-60A  Blackhawk  helicop- 
ters. This  compares  with  a  total  of  280 
aircraft  funded  last  year.  The  aircraft 
spares  and  repair  parts  budget  goes 
from  $675.9  million  to  $949.7  million,  a 
40  percent  increase. 

The  Army  missile  procurement 
budget  Is  $3.4  billion,  an  Increase  of 


$219.7  million,  or  7  percent  over  last 
year.  Over  103,000  missiles  are  budg- 
eted, compared  with  about  70,000  in 
the  current  year.  Included  In  the 
budget  aj%  585  Patriot  air  defense  mis- 
siles, 3,439  Stinger  missiles,  6,576  Laser 
Hellfire  alr-to-surface  missiles,  20,100 
TOW  antitank  missiles,  and  300  Chap- 
arral missiles.  The  budget  also  In- 
cludes a  continuation  of  the  multlyear 
contract  for  the  multiple  launch 
rocket  system,  with  72,000  rockets  to 
be  procured. 

The  budget  for  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
is  $5.7  billion,  an  Increase  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion, or  26  percent  over  last  year,  the 
largest  Increase  of  any  of  the  Army 
procurement  appropriations.  Over 
2,400  tracked  combat  vehicles  are 
budgeted,  compared  to  about  2,100 
funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
new  budget  provides  for  procurement 
of  716  Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  and 
840  M-1  tanks.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides for  procurement  of  command 
post  carriers,  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers, artillery  ammunition  support  vehi- 
cles, and  recovery  vehicles.  For  wei^ 
ons  and  other  combat  vehicles,  the 
budget  provides  $834  million,  more 
than  double  the  amount  in  the  current 
year.  Initial  procurement  is  proposed 
for  a  new  120mm  mortar.  The  budget 
provides  for  procurement  of  117  Ser- 
geant York  [DIVAD]  air  defense  sys- 
tems. 

The  Army  ammunition  procurement 
budget  is  $2.6  billion,  a  decrease  of 
$11.3  million  from  last  year.  Initial 
production  Is  again  proposed  for  the 
GB-2  binary  chemical  artillery  projec- 
tile. A  chemical  demilitarization  pro- 
gram is  also  funded.  The  budget  for 
production  base  support  increases 
from  $280.6  million  to  $368.4  million, 
with  a  portion  of  the  increase  going  to 
chemical  weapon  production  facilities 
and  RDX/HMX  explosive  manufac- 
turing facilities. 

The  other  procurement.  Army 
budget  is  $5.7  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$590.3  million  or  11  percent.  The  In- 
crease for  electronic  and  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  Is  $876  million, 
compared  to  a  $119  million  Increase  in 
other  support  equipment,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $405  million  in  tactical  and 
support  vehicles. 

MAVY  PHOCUMIIINT 

The  Navy  procurement  request  of 
$37.4  billion  represents  nearly  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  procurement  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  This  increase  of 
$3.2  billion,  or  9  percent  from  the 
amounts  made  available  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  Navy  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $12.1  billion,  an  increase  of 
$1.2  billion,  or  11  percent  over  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  procured  is  322  compared  with  299 
funded  the  current  year.  Overall,  the 
aircraft  budget  Includes  the  procure- 
ment of  6  A-6E  and  12  EA-6B  aircraft. 


46  AV-8B  V/STOL  aircraft  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  84  F-18  aircraft,  18  F- 
14  aircraft,  14  CH-53E  heavy  lift  heU- 
copters,  11  AH-IT  Sea  Cobra  helicop- 
ters, 18  SH-60B  Seahawk  helicopters, 
9  P-3C  Orion  aircraft,  6  E-2C  Hawk- 
eye  aircraft,  6  SH-2F  antisubmarine 
warfare  helicopters,  8  C-2  COD  air- 
craft, 12  F-16  Adversary  aircraft,  2  E- 
6A  TACAMO  aircraft,  38  T-34C  train- 
er aircraft,  9  VH-60  helicopters,  and  12 
UC-12B/CX  airlift  aircraft.  The  air- 
craft modification  budget  Increases 
from  $1.7  billion  to  $1.9  billion,  and 
the  spares  and  repair  parts  budget  re- 
mains $1.5  billion. 

The  Navy  request  for  procurement 
of  weapons  is  $5.6  billion,  an  Increase 
of  $1.3  billion,  or  29  percent,  over  the 
amount  provided  for  last  year— $528 
million  is  requested  for  procurement 
related  to  preparation  for  production 
in  future  years  of  the  new  Trident  II 
ballistic  missile.  A  total  of  249  sea- 
launched  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
are  requested,  up  from  the  180  provid- 
ed last  year.  The  total  number  of  tacti- 
cal missiles,  which  Includes  a  variety 
of  airborne  and  shlpbome  weapons,  is 
requested  to  rise  by  41  percent,  from 
the  6,600  total  units  funded  last  year 
to  9,300  units  in  the  current  budget. 
There  also  is  a  10-percent  increase  in 
funding  for  torpedoes  and  other  relat- 
ed equipment,  a  category  which  in- 
cludes $417  million  for  procurement  of 
the  MK-48  ADCAP  torpedo. 

The  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
budget  Is  $11.4  billion,  a  decrease  of 
$324.4  million,  or  3  percent  from  last 
year.  A  total  of  40  vessels— new  con- 
struction, conversion,  and  major 
craft— are  Included  In  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  Includes  the  procurement 
of  1  Trident  submarine,  4  SSN-688 
attack  submarines,  3  Aegis  cruisers,  2 
I£E>-41  landing  ships,  1  LHD-1  am- 
phibious assault  ship,  4  mine  counter- 
measures  ships,  4  MSH-1  coastal  mine 
hunters,  2  T-AO  fleet  oUers.  2  Surtass 
ships,  1  AG  sound  barge,  and  12  LCAC 
landing  craft. 

The  other  procurement.  Navy 
budget  is  $6.6  billion,  an  increase  of  23 
percent  over  last  year.  The  increase  is 
spread  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
budget  activities  in  this  multlfaceted 
appropriation. 

The  Marine  Corps  procurement 
budget  is  $1.7  billion,  a  decrease  of 
$109.9  million,  or  6  percent  from  last 
year.  Increases  are  Included  for  ammu- 
nition—8  percent— guided  missiles  and 
equipment— 9  percent— commimica- 
tlons  and  electronics— 14  percent— en- 
gineering and  other  equipment— 7  per- 
cent—and support  vehicles— 11  per- 
cent. These  are  offset  by  a  large  de- 
crease in  weapons  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles. 

AIK  FORCK  PKOCDRXlCXirT 

The  Air  Force  consumes  44  percent 
of  the  procurement  budget  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  a  total  of  $46.6  biUlon.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $4.6  billion,  or  11  per- 


cent over  the  amounts  made  available 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Air 
Force  consimies  the  largest  portion  of 
the  pnxnirement  budget,  a  fact  ac- 
counted for  in  large  measure  by  the 
procurement  programs  for  the  MX 
missile,  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  and 
the  B-IB  bomber. 

The  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $26.2  blUion.  which  is  $22.8 
million    less    than    appropriated    last 
year.  This  appropriation  is  the  largest 
of    all    procurement    appropriations, 
more  than  twice  any  other.  The  new 
budget   provides   for  procurement  of 
357  aircraft,  an  Increase  from  the  286 
funded  In  the  current  year.  A  total  of 
$5.5  billion  is  Included   for  procure- 
ment of  the   last   48   B-IB   aircraft, 
which  is  $1.6  billion  less  than  last  year 
due  to  previous  advance  procurement 
funding.  The  only  new  Air  Force  air- 
craft in  the  1986  budget  is  the  HH-60 
helicopter,  of  which  3  are  budgeted. 
Most   other   aircraft   are    funded   at 
higher    quantities     than     last     year. 
These  include  48  F-15  aircraft.  180  P- 
16  aircraft,  12  KC-10  tanker  aircraft,  1 
MC-130  special  mission  aircraft,  16  C- 
5B  cargo  aircraft,  8  C-20  airlift  air- 
craft, 33  T-46  trainer  aircraft,  and  8 
TR-l/D-2  aircraft.  The  aircraft  modi- 
fication program  decreases  by  5  per- 
cent to  $2.9  btUion.  Major  programs  in 
this  category  Include  the  B-52  bomber, 
tactical  aircraft,  cargo  aircraft,  tanker 
aircraft,    and   the   Civil   Reserve   air 
force    [CRAFl.    The    aircraft   spares 
budget  decreases  7  percent  to  $4.9  bil- 
lion due  primarily  to  savings  that  have 
resulted  from  spare  parts  acquisition 
reforms. 

The  Air  Force  missUe  procurement 
budget  Is  $10.9  btUlon,  an  increase  of 
$4.0  billion,  or  57  percent  over  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year.  E^en  if 
the  Congress  votes  this  spring  to  re- 
lease $1.5  bUlion  of  prior  year  funds 
for  the  MX  missile,  the  growth  in  this 
appropriation  would  still  be  36  per- 
cent. The  budget  includes  $3.0  billion 
for  48  MX  missiles,  which  accounts  for 
the  largest  portion  of  the  increase. 
The  budget  proposes  to  initiate  Air 
Force  procurement  of  the  powered 
GBU-15  glide  bomb,  and  includes  ini- 
tial procurement  funding  for  the  new 
medium  range  air-to-air  missile.  Also, 
the  budget  includes  95  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles,  3,500  Maver- 
ick missiles,  1,715  HARM  missiles,  425 
Sparrow  missiles,  and  800  Sidewinder 
missiles.  Modification  of  missiles  de- 
creases by  17  percent  to  $134.5  million 
while  missile  spare  and  repair  parts  In- 
crease by  5  percent  to  $539.3  million. 
Other  support  programs  Increase  by 
11  percent  to  $4.2  billion.  This  catego- 
ry Includes  a  number  of  space  pro- 
grams. The  budget  proposes  continued 
funding  of  $98  million  for  the  space 
defense  system. 

The  other  procurement.  Air  Force 
budget  Is  $9.5  billion,  an  Increase  of 
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$676  million,  or  8  percent  over  last  Major  Army  tactical  progranus  being  FERC  to  Interfere  with  the  righta  of 
year.  The  munitions  and  associated  continued  Include  antitactlcal  mis-  the  States  to  regulate  such  matters, 
equipment  budget  increases  by  30  per-  sUe— $63  million— light  helicopter  ex-  Section  201(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
cent  to  $1.6  billion.  The  budget  for  ve-  perimental— $76  million— and  ad-  Act  sets  the  jurisdictional  boundaries 
hlcular  equipment  remains  the  same  vanced  smtltanJc  weapon— $81  million,  of  the  FERC.  providing  that  Its  regula- 
at  about  $340  million.  Electronics  and  The  Navy  budget  request  Includes  con-  tion  shall  extend  "only  to  those  mat- 
telecommunications  equipment  in-  tinuation  of  such  tactical  programs  as  ters  *  *  *  not  subject  to  regulation  by 
creases  by  23  percent  to  $2.8  billion,  JVX— $604  miUlon— DDO-51— $101  the  SUtes"  and  further,  "shaU  not 
and  other  base  maintenance  and  sup-  million— and  advanced  light  weight  have  Jurisdiction  *  *  •  over  facilities 
port  equipment  decreases  by  4  percent  torpedo— $168  miUlon.  Air  Force  tactl-  used  for  the  generation  of  electric  ener- 
to  $4.8  billion.  cal  programs  being  continued  include  gy  *  *  *"  The  legislative  history  of  the 
DCPKNsi  AGxifcixs  C"  17— $454  million— advanced  medium  Federal  Power  Act  clearly  states  that 

Defense       agencies       procurement.  I'^^i^c  air-to-air  missile— $101  million—  Congress,  in  formulating  the  act,  in- 

which  represents  about  1  percent  of  ^^^    advanced    tactical    fighter— $243  tended  only  to  fill  the  existing  gaps  in 

the  total  DOD  procurement  budget,  mlUlon.  the  regulatory  scheme;  It  did  not  In- 

totals  $14  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  New  starts  requested  for  fiscal  year  tend  to  remove  traditional  State  regu- 

1986  budget.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  1®86  include  the  Army's  air  mobility  latory  authority. 

$226  million,  or  19  percent  over  the  support— $15       million— the       Navy's  Large  corporations,  small  businesses, 

fiscal  year  1985  level.  F\mdlng  of  pro-  space     technology— $14     million— and  and  farms  are  vital  to  the  economy  of 

ctirement  items  for  OSD,  Defense  Nu-  '■^^  •^^  Force's  infrared  search  and  Arkansas  and  this  case  threatens  the 

clear    Agency.    Defense    Communica-  'rack  system— $24  million.  existence  of  our  State's  industrial  base, 

tions      Agency.      Defense      Logistics  ^  ^  previous  years,  the  Air  Force  Is  Also  It  threatens  the  survival  of  our 

Agency    Defense  Intelligence  Agency  budgeted  to  receive  the  largest  portion  elderly  and  less  fortunate  citizens  who 

and    other    InteUigence    and    related  °^  DOD's  RDT&E  funds.  This  year,  cannot  afford  any  increase  in  utUlty 

agencies  are  included  In  this  appro-  '^®  relative  shares  are:  Air  Force.  40  rates.  This  case  could  very  well  be  the 

priation  percent:    Navy.    29    percent:    Defense  single  greatest  threat  to  the  people  of 

DcrwsKPRODucnoMAcrPTTRCHAsis  agcncies.  18  percent;  Army.  13  percent.  Arkansas.                                ,    ,    ,  .^ 

The  budget  Includes  an  approprla-  iHTrixioBfci  Ain.  coia«micATioH«  Congr^  must  regata  control  of  the 

tlon  reau«^  of  i59  mmion  for  npfens*.  The  budget  request  for  Intelligence.  Federal  bureaucracy.  Once  again  a  non- 

iSSlSf  A°c?pJ,5ii!^".  2[  S'crISS  tactical  mteUlgence  and  related  actlvi-  elected  ^w  Judge  h^  usurped  the  p^w- 

of  about  500  percent  from  the  $10  mil-  ".^-  and  communications  contains  slg-  !,";  *%'i!,£°"«:^' «*^^jl^„  "  J^ 

Uon  provided  in  fiscal  year  1985.  nificant  increases  for  a  number  of  pro-  fy^^^J.^^^  '^«  ISll.^"^*  ^  ^l^^ 

xjxyiy,  lucu  ixi  iio«u  ycur  i»oo.  grams.   To   a   great  extent   these   in-  has  abolished  the  Pubic  Service  Com- 

""""'^■''i!^/^"™"*^  creases  are  a  continuation  of  inltla-  mission  concept  in  all  50  SUtes. 

IT,-  fi«H.i  «oo,  ioo«  K,.H»«t  ,»^..oot  "ves  started   In   recent   years.   While  My  bUl  clarifies  Congress' original  In- 

fo^rJS  of  Y^fl  ?  Sniin^f.  »«^  hfi  some  new  programs  are  proposed,  the  tent  as  to  the  power  of  the  FERC.  Mr. 

lion  ,S^f  fh«n  iJ  nri^^J^  tor  t h u  ^^<^^^  ^equest  Continues  to  reflect  ac-  Speaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  my  bill 

pC;^"  S  rarT9°8^'??^°l^  ^26  ceptanc^  by  the  Department  of  De-  for  the  information  of  my  coUeagues: 

percent  Increase  over  last  year.  In  con-  ff"f  °'  '*>«  ""^  ^  moderate  the  inl-  ^  j^  ^3^ 

stant  dollars,  the  1986  RDT&E  budget  l^^^TatJly^SJd  eXSTprog^'  '^  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  UtIUty  Ho.dln. 

shows  a  20-percent  real  growth  over  T^?hP^lr«^f  ^nrfrn?,n.^?^^^.m  Company  Act  of   1935  and  the  Federal 

the  1985  appropriation,  when  the  ad-  ^j^^  "f*  °^  communications  com-  p^^^*;  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  respective  regula- 

ministration's  projected  defense  infla-  "^"^°     ^°     control      signmcant     in-  ^,ry    authorities    of   Federal    and   SUte 

tion  rate  of  6  percent  is  considered,  ureases  are  requested  in  a  number  of  agencies  respecting  certain  transactions 

Within  the  overall  RDT&E  program,  Pro8™ms.  including  the  foUowing:  by  electric  utility  companies 

the  budget  request  for  basic  research  Program:                                 rumting  reguaud  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

and   advanced  development   Is  up   47  SINCOARS            radios  Repreaentativet    of  the    United   States   of 

percent  In  constant  doUars  over  last       J^I^-^-i:^-,^- V"         »231.300.000  America  in  Congrest  wuembled, 

year    stratesic  nroimimji  are  Hnwn   1  Mooue  subacriber  equip-  section  i.  state  approval  or  CERTAm  klkc- 

^;^f    f c^f^Li    ^^           down  3          ment(proc.) 336.300.000  TmcimuTY nuNSAcnoNa 

percent.  tactk»l  programs  are  up  25        ecx  aircraft  (proc.) 400.200.000  ,.,  tssnAHc  o>  Balk  or  Swctnunta  Etc 

percent.  mteUlgence  and  communica-       milstar  rdt&E 477.800.ooo  J^J^^^^^i^TiSq)  TST^^c 

tions  are  up  22  percent,  and  program  ^^_^_  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  Is 

support  is  up  9  percent.  a  nn  t   to  m  Awnrv  xwir  Txranrw  amended  by  inserting  "(1)  •  after  (g)  and  by 

The  budget  Includes  a  total  of  $3.7  ^  ^"^  ^O  CLARIFTfTUi!;  POWER  ^^^^  ^j^^  foUowlng  new  paragraph  at  the 

billion  for  continuation  of  the  strate-  *^^  TSE  FERC  en<j  thereof: 

glc    defense    initiative    [SDI],    an    In-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  "(2)  Whenever  any  declaration  Is   filed 

crease  of  164  percent  over  the  $1.4  bll-  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  under  this  section  by  an  electric  utUlty  or 

lion  provided  last  year.  The  requested  man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  RoBWSOif]  Is  »>y  any  associate  company  with  respect  to 

sum  is  the  second  Installment  of  a  5-  recognized  for  5  minutes.  !?^!t^.t""f^i;!i!^.„^  ^^  ?l*»;,^h'^^ 

year.  $26  bmion  program  intended  to  Mr.  ROBDJ|ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re-  ^^J^'jrJ^'^^^^'lt^i^^tn^  l^^ 

determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  de-  cently    a    FERC    administrative    law  ^y  such  electric  utUlty  to  retaU  customere. 

velop  a  defense  against  strategic  ballis-  Judge  ruled  that  Arkansas  must  pay  the  Commission  shaU— 

tic  missiles.  part  of  the  cost  for  a  nuclear  plant  in  -(A)  notify  each  SUte  commission  having 

In  strategic  programs.  ICBM  mod-  another  State.  Never  before  has  the  ratemaldng  authority  over  sales  of  electric 

emlzatlon    Includes    $804    million    to  FE31C  decided  that  the  people  of  any  energy  by  the  electric  utility  to  lU  retaU 

continue  MX  and  $625  million  to  con-  State  must  purchase  power  from,  or  customers; 

tinue  the  small  ICBM.  The  Air  Force  pay  for  unneeded  power  from  an  out-  "(B)  transmit  a  copy  of  such  declaration 

has   also   requested   $367   million   for  of-State  powerplant.  The  need  for  do-  ^*fl^„';i,^'f^»HT^.'!!^I!!f^^„''i;„ 

KSntr^'rr"^   °'    '^,1.«^'  -estic  power  has  always  been  Within  ''^'^l^^.r^^SZ.Z't^^^^rL 

bomber,  although  fiscal  year  1986  Is  the  sovereign  power  of  each  State.  gt.te  commission  to  determine  it  approves 

the  last  year  for  production  funding  of  Our     Public     Service     Commission  ^j  guc^  enumerated  act 

that  aircraft.  The  Navy  budgeted  $2  2  which  Is  statutorily  charged  with  the  ^^  j,un>oses  of  paragraph  d).  SUte  laws 

billion    for    the    Trident    II    missile  responsibility  of  making  such  determi-  appUcable  to  an  act  enumerated  in  section 

system,  and  projects  that  $1.7  billion  nation  was  never  asked  for.  nor  did  It  6(a)  shaU  not  be  treated  as  having  been 

will  be  required  In  fiscal  year  1987  for  even  give  approval  for  such  a  plan.  Con-  compiled  with  by  an  electric  utUlty  or  by 

that  program.  gress  clearly  never  intended  for  the  any  associate  company  unless  each  State 
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commission  having  ratemaking  authority 
over  sales  of  electric  energy  by  the  electric 
UtUlty  to  retail  customers  has  approved  the 
enumerated  act  concerned  or  notified  the 
Commission  that  no  State  laws  are  applica- 
ble to  that  act.". 

(b)  ExnfPTioHS.— Section  3(d)  of  such  act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  at  the 
end  thereof:  "No  exemption  may  be  granted 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  l(Kg)(2).". 

SEC  r  EFFECT  OF  FERC  RATEMAKING  DECISIONS 
ON  STATE  REGULATORY  AUTHOiU- 
TIES. 

Section  201  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  Pass  Thkouoh  of  Costs  Apfrovid  by 
FERC— If  a  State  commission  has  Jurisdic- 
tion under  State  law  over  rates  and  charges 
for  sales  of  electric  energy  by  any  pubUc 
UtUlty  to  consumers  within  a  State  or  mu- 
nlcipaUty,  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  such  State  commission 
from— 

"(1)  examining  any  rate  or  charge  which 
is  applicable  under  this  part  to  electric 
energy  purchased  by  such  public  utUlty 
from  any  other  pubUc  utiUty  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission;  or 

"(3)  making  a  determination,  for  purposes 
of  establishing  the  rates  and  charges  for  the 
resale  of  such  electric  energy  to  such  con- 
sumers, not  to  take  Uito  account  aU  or  part 
of  any  such  rate  or  charge  which  is  In  effect 
under  this  part.". 

SEC  S.  SYSTEM  FOR  AIXOCATION  OF  COeTB 
AMONG  PUBUC  UnUTY  HOLDING 
COMPANY  SYSTEMS. 

Section  205  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  State  Afphoval  of  Cost  Aix(x:atioiis 
Among  Public  Utiijtt  Holding  Company 
Systems.— (1)  the  Commission  may  not  fix. 
or  permit  to  take  effect,  any  rate  or  charge 
under  this  Act  appUcable  to  the  purchase  of 
electric  energy— 

"(A)  by  any  associate  company  of  a  pubUc 
utUlty  holding  company  system  required  to 
be  registered  under  the  PubUc  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935, 

"(B)  from  any  other  associate  company  of 
such  system  unless  each  State  commission 
having  ratemaklng  authority  over  sales  to 
consumers  of  electric  energy  by  the  associ- 
ate company  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  has  approved  such  rate  or  charge. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'holding -company  system'  and  'associ- 
ate company'  shaU  have  the  meanings  pro- 
vided by  section  2  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.". 


D  1240 

FIRST  PACIFIC  CAUCUS  OP 
PARLIAMENTARIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
BuRTOwl  Lb  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  attended  the  First 
Pacific  Caucus  of  Parliamentarians- 
Strengthening  International  Parlia- 
mentary Consultation  on  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Issues.  At  the  conference  an 
excellent  speech  was  delivered  by 
Walter  E.  Hoadley.  an  American  econ- 
omist. While  I  do  not  agree  with  ev- 
erything In  the  statement.  I  was  great- 
ly impressed  with  Mr.  Hoadley's  analy- 


sis of  the  Pacific  region's  economic 
status. 

The  text  of  his  speech,  entitled 
"World  Economy  and  the  Pacific 
Region"  follows: 

Tri  World  Economy  and  the  Pacific 
Region 

This  is  an  historic  gathering.  Elected  legis- 
lative officials  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  na- 
tions for  the  first  time  are  meeting  togeth- 
er. I  commend  the  leaders  of  the  Pacific 
Forum  and  The  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the 
United  States  for  arranging  these  sessions 
in  the  Interest  of  better  global  pubUc  under- 
standing, economic  Improvement,  and  peace. 

It  is  extremely  difflc\Ut  for  most  people  to 
grasp  much  meaning  In  such  broad  concepts 
as  the  World  economy  or  the  Pacific 
Region.  Unless  we  try  to  do  so.  however,  we 
fail  to  realize  our  rising  economic  Interde- 
pendence—opportunities and  risks— with 
other  peoples  beyond  our  normal  range  of 
vision  and  contact. 

I  want  to  identify  my  biases  at  the  outaet. 
My  persp>ective  as  an  American  economist 
reflects  experience  In  the  profit,  private 
non-profit,  and  pubUc  sectors.  I  am  some- 
times known  as  a  "crisis  "  forecaster.  This  Is 
not  because  I  favor  or  enjoy  crises,  but  be- 
cause long  ago  I  came  to  realize  that  most 
very  difficult  pubUc  decisions  are  deferred 
and  debated  almost  endlessly  untU  a  crisis 
forces  action.  Therefore,  I  often  find  it  prac- 
tical for  poUcy-maklng  purpoaes  to  pursue 
major  problems  mainly  in  terms  of  econom- 
ic reality  and  the  poUtical  urgency  to  re- 
solve them. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  aU  sectors  have  to 
be  involved  to  achieve  effective  enduring  re- 
sults. The  key  to  real  economic  gains,  in  my 
opinion.  Ues  in  private  profitable  invest- 
ments made  in  an  encouraging  governmen- 
tal environment.  General  monetary,  fiscal, 
and  regulatory  policies  always  wUl  be  vital 
In  guiding  the  future  course  of  the  econo- 
my, but  the  initiative  of  entrepreneurs,  es- 
peclaUy  at  the  local  community  level  wUl  be 
the  ultimate  source  of  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

The  Pacific  Region  has  become  widely  rec- 
ognized In  recent  years  as  having  greater 
economic  promise,  at  least  for  the  next  sev- 
eral decades,  than  any  other  region  In  the 
world.  Olowlng  reports  and  forecasts 
abound  to  support  this  very  positive  image. 

Pacific  prospects  are  Indeed  very  encour- 
aging, but  no  regional  economy  can  prosper 
for  long  in  isolation.  The  Pacific  Region  (ex- 
cluding the  UJ3.  and  Canada)  comprise 
roughly  20  percent  of  the  world  economy 
and.  therefore,  can  hardly  control  its  own 
destiny  In  global  affairs.  Nevertheless,  the 
relatively  "open"  Asian  economies  should  do 
weU. 

Research  has  established  fairly  clearly 
ttutt  a  worldwide  annual  real  growth  rate  of 
at  least  three  to  four  percent  is  necessary  to 
promote  vigorous  trade  and  development 
across  nations.  Whenever  the  growth  rate 
falls  below  this  minimum,  as  In  19S1  and 
1982,  widespread  global  stagnation  occiirs 
and  deepens  in  developing  nations. 

For  perspective  in  pursuing  our  interre- 
gional dlscuaslons.  It  should  be  weU  noted 
that  global  unemployment  Increasingly 
threatens  to  reach  crisis  proportions  over 
the  years  ahead.  The  worldwide  unemploy- 
ment rate  now  is  probably  30  to  35  percent. 
Labor  force  estimates  received  at  the  recent 
Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Stockholm  place  the  number 
of  new  Jobs  needed  across  the  world  by  the 
end  of  the  century  as  close  to  one  bllUon. 
One  third  of  these  new  Jobs  must  be  found 
In  the  Pacific  Region,  no  easy  task  regard- 
leas  of  current  relatively  low  prevaUlng  un- 
employment rates. 


Unless  the  world  economic  growth  rate  is 
weU  maintained  and  substantial  new  em- 
ployment actuaUy  generated,  the  potential 
for  national,  regional,  and  global  poUtical. 
social,  and  econoooic  InstablUty  can  only  in- 
crease. 

My  latest  canvass  of  views  of  responsible 
economic  forecasters  and  my  own  judgment 
Indicate  that  near-term  economic  prospects 
are  mixed,  but  positive.  However,  they  pro- 
vide no  basis  for  complacency. 

The  world's  total  output  Is  currently  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  >13  trllUon.  In  1984. 
global  real  growth  was  roughly  4.5%  and  is 
projected  to  be  3.5%  In  1985.  mainly  because 
growth  wiU  be  slowing  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Growth  In  the  Pacific  Region, 
which  averaged  5.5%  in  1984.  also  is  expect- 
ed to  be  slightly  lower,  around  5%  in  1985. 

The  global  Inflation  rate  last  year  aver- 
aged close  to  15  percent  In  1984  and  wUl 
drop  to  roughly  13  percent  in  1985.  Tliis  wiU 
be  due  mainly  to  projected  lower  fuel  costs 
and  continued  weak  agricultural  and  other 
commodity  prices.  The  Pacific  Region  has 
long  achieved  a  relatively  low  inflation  rate, 
e.g.  4.5%  in  1984,  which  seems  Ukely  to  be 
maintained  during  the  year  ahead. 

Inflation  control,  a  major  objective 
throughout  most  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions in  recent  years,  has  been  pursued  by 
tight  monetary  and  constrained  fiscal  poU- 
cles.  As  governments  have  competed  with 
their  private  sectors  for  funds,  higher  inter- 
est rates  have  persisted  and  slowed  econom- 
ic growth. 

The  Pacific  Region  is  by  no  means  an 
economy  of  monolithic  nations.  Diversity  is 
one  of  the  region's  greatest  strengths  and 
necessitates  vigorous  trade.  Size  and  devel- 
opment pace  vary  considerably.  Japan,  of 
course,  dominates  the  region,  accounting  for 
half  of  the  total  output.  Japan  is  an  obvious 
global  economic  tower  of  strength,  but  the 
so-caUed  "Japan  problem"  persists.  This 
concerns  large  trade  surpluses,  and  long- 
standing reluctance  to  assume  global  poUti- 
cal and  capital  responsibUlties  commensu- 
rate with  economic  achievements. 

The  People's  RepubUc  of  China  is  now 
roughly  one- fourth  the  economic  size  of 
Japan;  Korea  in  turn  is  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  PRC;  and  Hong  Kong  is  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  size  of  the 
Korean  economy. 

The  most  dynamic  Job  creating  nations  in 
the  Aala/Paciflc  Region  are  Japan  and  the 
new  Industrial  nations  (Le.  NICS— Korea, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore). 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have 
moved  away  from  old  ties  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  expanded  trade,  but  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  less  competitive  and 
have  debt  and  fiscal  deficit  problems.  The 
ASEAN  countries  (Brunei.  Indonesia,  Ma- 
Uysla.  PhlUpplnes.  Singapore,  and  Thai- 
land) have  achieved  considerable  economic 
progress  individually  and  as  a  loosely  knit 
economic  group. 

Financial  clouds  in  the  Pacific  Region  now 
hang  heaviest  over  the  PliiUpplnes,  Indone- 
sia, and  Thailand  for  poUtical  and  social  as 
weU  as  economic  reasons. 

In  general,  the  Pacific  nations  reflect 
Asian  cultures  and  are  marked  by  above  av- 
erage savings,  quaUty  managements  and 
products,  and  considerable  adaptabUlty  to 
changing  export  mai^ets  and  goods.  With 
rising  fears  of  protectionism  overseas,  many 
Pacific  countries  are  now  moving  to  give 
higher  priority  to  expanding  their  own  do- 
mestic demand.  mobUlzing  savings  for  do- 
mestic investment,  and  seeking  more  foreign 
direct  Investment. 

Entrepreneurshlp  In  a  positive  govern- 
mental climate  repeatedly  proves  to  be  the 
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strongest  force  for  economic  growth.  Jobs, 
and  development.  The  United  States  has 
had  600,000  new  businesses  start  during  the 
past  year  in  contrast  to  70.000  In  all  of 
Western  Europe  with  about  the  same  popu- 
lation. No  comparable  data  are  available  for 
the  Pacific  Region,  but  the  number  of  new 
businesses  clearly  exceeds  the  European 
level.  Venture  capital  has  been  abundant  In 
the  U.S.  and  liberal  tax  laws  have  added 
strong  motivation. 

Asian  returnees  from  temporary  Mld-E>ut 
work  assignments  have  demonstrated  many 
distinct  entrepreneurial  tendencies  as  they 
have  put  their  overseas  earnings  to  work  In 
business  and  farm  ventures  In  their  home 
lands. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  outlook  for  the 
World  and  Pacific  Regions  focuses  attention 
upon  a  number  of  developments  with  crisis 
potentials: 

1.  The  global  financial  system  seems  to 
have  weathered  the  worst  of  the  developing 
nations'  outstanding  debt  problems  reason- 
ably well.  Restructuring  loans  to  more  real- 
istic maturities  and  terms,  falling  Interest 
rates,  and  expanding  International  trade 
have  all  assisted  materially. 

A  major  problem,  however,  remains.  This 
concerns  the  steady  drying  up  of  new  funds 
to  developing  nations  in  the  Pacific  and 
elsewhere.  This  may  not  be  surprising  in 
light  of  widespread  public  criticism  of  banks 
for  lending  overseas,  loan  losses,  and  new 
regulations  limiting  new  credit  extensions. 

In  addition,  corporations  paralleling  the 
banks  have  become  much  more  restrictive 
on  advancing  funds  to  foreign  customers.  As 
a  result.  It  now  frequently  requires  more 
cash  or  credit  plus  collateralized  and  docu- 
mented procedures  to  complete  overseas 
transactions  than  previously.  Official  lend- 
ers, e.g.  World  Bank  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment Banks,  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to 
fill  private  sector  deficiencies. 

Accordingly.  I  can  foresee  a  crisis  18-36 
months  ahead  when  a  number  of  developing 
countries  simply  will  run  out  of  liquidity 
and  funds  to  keep  their  economies  moving 
forward.  Past  experience  suggests  that  a  5 
to  10  percent  annual  Increase  in  external 
funding  to  LDC's  is  usually  required  to  pro- 
mote sufficient  development  to  Insure  politi- 
cal and  social  stability.  At  present,  the  flow 
of  new  funds  into  the  Third  World  Is  well 
below  the  traditional  level. 

High  interest  rates  are  always  a  deterrent 
to  healthy  economic  growth.  A  decade  ago. 
when  the  world  was  flooded  with  short-term 
funds  from  excessive  monetary  expansion, 
recycling  of  OPEC  revenues,  and  sluggish 
private  demand,  interest  rates  were  relative- 
ly low.  Moreover,  most  borrowers  paid  about 
the  same  level  of  rates,  reflecting  the  in- 
tense competition  among  lenders  for  loans. 

More  recently,  after  adverse  loan  collec- 
tion experiences,  lenders  have  readjusted 
upward  rates  to  reintroduce  differences  in 
credit  risks  as  weU  as  Industry  and  political 
risks.  These  developments  account  for  the 
much  higher  prevailing  basis  level  in  inter- 
est rates  than  a  decade  ago.  and  probably 
foreshadow  limited  future  declines  in  inter- 
national lending  rates  to  developing  nations. 
The  U.S.  dollar  has  appreciated  more 
than  50  percent  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1980's.  Some  correction  to  a  lower  value  is 
to  be  expected  on  economic  grounds.  But, 
this  Is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  narrowly 
economic  question  of  correcting  adverse 
U.S.  International  trade  and  capital  bal- 
ances. 

Put  simply,  the  profit  rate  of  return  on 
U.S.    doUar    investmenU    averages    higher 
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than  on  most  others.  Moreover,  the  return 
in  the  Asia/Pacific  region  Is  commonly  well 
above  that  in  Europe.  When  capital  flight 
considerations  to  the  U.S.  dollar  for  safe  po- 
litical haven  are  added.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  likely  to 
remain  rather  high  until  such  time  as  prof- 
itability and  confidence  in  the  U.S.  begin  to 
deteriorate.  Also,  vast  technical  and  liquidi- 
ty problems  would  have  to  be  resolved  to  ac- 
commodate any  possible  massive  flight  from 
the  U.S.  dollar— as  well  as  to  which  curren- 
cy? So  little  immediate  dollar  value  relief  to 
developing  nations  to  pay  their  bills  Is  to  be 
expected  soon.  The  strong  dollar,  however, 
will  continue  to  favor  LDC  sales  of  goods  to 
U.S.  buyers.  The  U.S.  dollar  will  remain  an 
economically  treacherous  currency  and 
crisis  prone  for  some  considerable  time 
ahead. 

Leaders  In  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  now  well  aware  that  they  cannot 
count  nearly  as  much  on  new  debts  to  fi- 
nance development  as  In  the  past.  They 
seem  more  willing  to  consider  new  foreign 
equity  Investments.  This  turn  of  events 
open  an  opportunity  for  some  negotiations 
of  enormous  potential  Importance  and 
should  not  be  lost  by  inertia. 

More  private  overseas  investments  cannot 
be  expected  to  occur  in  volume  untU  a  clear- 
cut  encouraging  environment  Is  assurel 
Very  likely  some  entirely  new  guarantee  or 
instirance  mechanisms  probably  will  be  re- 
quired. A  few  new  good  success  stories  of 
LOC-multinatlonal  corporate  Investments 
could  spark  a  major  wave  of  new  develop- 
ment over  the  years  ahead. 

2.  The  most  dynamic  economies  of  the 
world  and  the  Pacific  Region  consistently 
are  marked  by  their  vigorous  pursuit  of 
market-oriented  economic  policies.  Some 
practical  problems  arise,  however,  as  more 
and  more  maTket-orienUd  enterprises  and 
nations  face  competition  with  othen  who 
don't  follow  the  tame  principle*.  In  theory, 
the  superiority  of  market  freedom  and  re- 
wards should  prevail  and  erase  the  Issue.  In 
the  long  run,  this  should  be  true.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  competition  is  real  Intense, 
with  many  government  owned  plants  and 
companies  around  the  world  which  Ignore 
markets,  costs,  and  profits,  and  simply 
produce  and  sell  almost  solely  to  preserve 
Jobs.  This  is  commonly  seen  by  "market"  or- 
ganizations as  uneconomic  or  unfair  compe- 
tition and  provides  a  basis  for  serious  pro- 
tectionist sentiments.  Better  ways  must  be 
found  to  mesh  the  market  and  non-market 
systems  or  else  trade  wars  may  well  erupt. 

150  U.S.  Industries  now  have  protectionist 
bills  pending  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

3.  International  economic  programs  and 
policies  hold  little  interest  for  most  United 
States  voters.  Americans  repeatedly  demon- 
strate their  desire  to  offer  generous  disaster 
assistance  to  the  world's  underprivileged, 
but  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
more  U.S.  funding  of  world  official  lending 
bodies  or  most  foreign  governments.  Persist- 
ent stinging  criticisms  of  the  U.S.  from 
abroad  have  reached  the  point  where  a  ma- 
jority of  Americarts  now  feel  that  no  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy  or  programs  can 
please  foreigners,  or  at  least  American 
money  will  be  wasted  or  fall  Into  unfriendly 
hands. 

History  warns  that  provincialism  and  pro- 
tectionism reinforce  emotional  public  anti- 
foreign  feelings,  cause  resentment  overseas 
and  Inevitable  retaliation,  and  can  lead  to 
trade  wars  which  always  pose  a  threat  of 
shooting  wars. 

More  programs  to  demonstrate  clearly 
and  personally  to  Americans  that  our  nation 


Is  growing  Increvingly  Interdependent  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  Pacific  Region 
in  particular  are  urgently  needed.  Overseas 
commentators  would  do  well  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  practical  negative  consequences 
of  their  anti-American  comments. 

Americans,  In  turn,  should  note  that  our 
global  leadership  requires  some  special  for- 
eign policies  and  actions  to  win  respect,  but 
admiration  should  not  always  be  expected. 
We  cannot  realistically  hope  as  Americans 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  world  or  regional 
leadership  without  Incurring  ongoing  costs 
and  responsibilities. 

4.  A  delicate  but  critically  important  sub- 
ject which  Is  gradually  getting  more  public 
attention  concerns  new  massive  migrations 
of  people  across  borders  in  search  of  oppor- 
tunity or  safety.  Included  are  large  numbers 
of  young  graduates  who  refuse  to  return  to 
their  native  lands  after  education  in  the 
U.S.  or  elsewhere.  No  easy  solution  la  to  be 
ext)ected.  but  more  open  discussions  among 
those  Involved  are  essential  to  try  to  ward 
off  dangerous  tensions  and  conflicts.  Pew 
nations  are  prepared  politically  or  logistical- 
ly  to  deal  with  the  potential  numbers  in- 
volved. 

5.  Statistics  are  to  be  found  at  the  root  of 
most  economic  policy  conflicts  between  na- 
tions. Too  often  economic  statistics  are  used 
far  too  narrowly  or  precisely  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove a  point.  Frankly,  our  present  global 
and  national  statistical  systems  have  numer- 
ous shortcomings  and  need  careful  review 
and  remedial  action  which  will  Involve  some 
expense.  To  ignore  this  matter  Is  to  Invite 
more  conflicts  because  of  misinformation  or 
lack  of  Information.  As  an  example,  the 
"errors  and  omissions"  Item  in  the  global 

payments  statistics  Is  now  more  than  $100 
billion  which  could  suggest  that  at  least 
some  adverse  International  balances  may  re- 
flect poor  statistics  as  much  or  more  as  poor 
performance. 

I  make  no  appeal  for  a  grand  design  of 
International  economic  strategy  across  the 
Pacific  or  with  the  Atlantic  community. 
Rather,  I  sense  a  strong  need  for  leaders 
and  voters  In  both  regions  to  become  more 
aware  of  these  and  no  doubt  other  looming 
crises  as  a  first  step  in  resolving  them.  At 
the  outset,  more  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  small  problems  or  segments  of 
larger  ones  which  can  be  handled  more 
readily  and  which  give  promise  of  successful 
resolution. 

This  first  caucus  of  parliamentarians  Is  an 
excellent  start.  The  size  and  scope  of  the 
group  give  promise  of  fair  and  constructive 
consideration  of  pressing  problems,  careful 
Ideiitlty  of  policy  options,  and  a  genuine 
willingness  to  go  home  and  take  some  posi- 
tive actions  to  prevent  these  looming  crises 
from  becoming  real  ones.* 


TRraUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin'  [Mr.  KAS"rEif- 
MZiKR]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
t&ke  this  time  in  conjunction  with  my 
colleague  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  to  pay  honor  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  Wisconsin's 
most  distinguished  public  citizens,  a 
gentleman  who  served  In  this  body  for 
28  years,  John  W.  Byrnes. 

John  Byrnes  died  on  January  12,  last 
month.  He  was  burled  in  Wisconsin,  In 


Green  Bay.  Services  were  held  In  the 
cathedral  on  January  16.  On  January 
19  the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  together 
with  some  of  John  Byrnes'  very  closest 
friends  and  former  colleagues,  Glenn 
Davis,  Mel  Laird,  had  a  very  special 
memorial  service  In  a  room  In  this 
Capitol  honoring  John  Byrnes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Byrnes 
served  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  this 
body  longer  than  any  other  person 
save  three:  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  O'Konski,  who  retired 
some  years  ago:  the  late  Clem  Zablocki 
of  Wisconsin  and  Henry  Cooper  of 
Wisconsin.  He  not  only  served  In  this 
body  but  he  served  with  very  great  dis- 
tinction. For  he  was  a  leader  and  he 
was  unusually  gifted. 

My  own  service  corresponded  with 
him  for  14  years.  The  first  14  years 
that  I  served  here,  John  Byrnes  had 
served  here  his  last  14  years.  He, 
during  this  period  of  time,  was  the 
ranUng  minority  member  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  was  very  well  respected,  not  only 
in  this  body,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  his  leadership. 

Earlier  he  was  a  founder  In  1949  of 
the  Chowder  Marching  Club  which 
was  an  Informal  organization  of  House 
Republicans,  notable,  together  with 
John  Byrnes,  In  that  closely  knit 
group  were  Gterry  Pord.  Glenn  Davis, 
Mel  Laird,  and  Richard  Nixon. 

Later  John  Byrnes  became  the  chair 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Conamtttee 
from  the  period  1959  to  1965  and  of 
course  he  served  on  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

I  must  state  that  he  can  be  charac- 
terized perhaps  best  by  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  Mel  Laird,  who  said 
last  month  that  John  Byrnes  was  a 
"powerful,  confident  and  convincing 
speaker  to  debate  world  Issues  with 
skill  that  was  truly  amazing.  He  was 
equally  adept  In  helping  the  Eighth 
District  constituents  with  their  every 
personal  concern  and  problem."  Mel 
sometimes  said  that  when  he,  Mel 
Laird,  carried  on  at  some  length  that, 
referring  to  himself  "that  when  I  got 
out  of  hand  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  some  national  or  International 
Issue,  John  would  point  his  finger  at 
me  and  say,  'Mel,  just  remember,  I 
served  with  your  father  In  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Senate,' "  which  Indeed  John 
Byrnes  did  from  1940  to  1944  Immedi- 
ately before  he  came  here. 

His  hometown.  Green  Bay,  a  Jour- 
nalist recently  said  last  month  In  siun- 
mlng  up  John  Byrnes'  appeal  to  the 
voters,  he  wrote  that  perhaps  his  real 
Importance  In  public  life  In  his  era  Is 
that  he  has  shown  that  a  conservative 
can  be  resi}ected  and  popular  and  cu- 
mulatively more  successful  at  the 
ballot  box  if  he  combines  a  conserva- 
tive Inclination  with  Intelligence  and 
courage. 


He  Indeed,  John  Byrnes,  was  popular 
at  home  and  In  this  body.  Indeed. 
John  was  a  conservative.  Indeed,  he 
was  an  intelligent  man  and  Indeed,  he 
served  with  very  great  courage. 

So  I  am  honored  today  to  be  here  to 
remember  John  Byrnes,  his  kindnesses 
to  me  personally,  his  contributions  to 
this  body  and  also  to  say  that  we 
would  like  to  be  remembered  to  his 
widow,  Barbara  Byrnes  and  his  six 
children,  who  will  carry  on  for  John  In 
his  absence, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gen- 

ZALXZl. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  because  It  was  my 
privilege  when  I  came  to  the  House  In 
1962  and  was  sworn  In  on  January  10 
to  have  been  very  kindly  welcomed  by 
Congressman  John  Byrnes.  He  was  a 
very  generous,  warm-hearted  individ- 
ual. And  even  though  he  was  a 
member  of  the  other  party  and  I  was 
freshly  arrived  here  after  a  si)ecial 
election,  he  took  time  to  be  very  kind 
and  very  welcoming  In  his  meeting  and 
Introducing  himself  to  me  and  then 
later  In  subsequent  years  as  we  worked 
together  in  several  sessions  of  the 
House. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  remiss  on 
my  part  to  remadn  silent  and  not  give 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  regardless 
of  what  the  political  or  governmental 
philosophies  may  have  been  that  he 
was  a  very  kind  and  a  very  effective 
and  a  very  prominent  Member  of  this 
body.  He  served  honorably  and  with 
great  distinction.  Some  of  us  recall  his 
memory  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
and  friendship.  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  expressing  my  sincere  and  deepest 
condolences  to  his  next  of  kin  and  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family. 

D  1250 

Let  the  record  show  that,  as  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  often  said,  the  sins  of 
the  warmhearted  and  the  sins  of  the 
coldhearted  are  weighed  on  different 
scales,  and  that  certainly  whatever 
Judgment  would  be  rendered  In  the 
case  of  John  Byrnes  would  be  on  the 
ba^  that  he  was  a  warmhearted 
human  being 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  having 
yielded. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  recollec- 
tions, which  I  think  accord  with  many, 
many  other  Members,  particularly  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  who  were  so  gen- 
erously and  warmly  treated  by  John 
Byrnes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  John  Byrnes'  successor  In 
the  Eighth  District,  who  now  so  nobly 
serves  the  Eighth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]. 


lAx.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  dean  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  ap- 
preciative that  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  [Mr.  Kas- 
TxmcziER]  is  taking  this  special  order 
so  that  we  can  pay  tribute  to  a  truly 
great  man  and  certainly  one  of  the 
real  towers  of  this  body. 

John  Byrnes  represented  the  ESighth 
District  of  Wisconsin  for  28  years, 
from  1946  to  his  retirement  In  1973. 
Before  coming  to  Congress,  he  served 
4  years  In  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate, 
where,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  elected 
majority  leader. 

For  26  of  the  years  John  Byrnes  was 
a  Member  of  this  body,  he  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  was  Its  ranking  minority  leader 
for  many  years.  In  addition,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  from  1959  to  1965,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation 
for  many  years. 

Many  people  will  recall  that  period 
of  time  as  the  era  of  Wilbur  Mills, 
who  chaired  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  by  no  means  a  one- 
man  show  during  that  period.  The 
montmiental  tax.  Social  Security 
health  and  trade  legislation  of  that 
era  bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  John 
W.  Byrnes. 

Mastery  of  the  art  of  constructive 
compromise  Is  a  key  to  success  In  this 
body,  and  It  was  the  ability  of  John 
Byrnes  to  worit  effectively  with  Chair- 
man Mills  that  not  only  gave  him  In- 
fluence but  also  made  the  enactment 
of  certain  landmark  legislation  possi- 
ble. 

In  a  1970  book  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  John  Manley  wrote 
that  "Mills  and  Bjmes  together,  not 
Just  Mills  alone,  are  responsible  for 
the  way  the  committee  goes  about  its 
business.  Far  from  being  cut  off  from 
Influence  In  the  committee,  the  Re- 
publicans feel  that  because  of  Mills 
and  Byrnes  they  have  as  much  say  If 
not  more  than  the  Democrats." 

I  have  even  heard  It  said  that  If  you 
wanted  to  know  how  a  particular  Wajrs 
and  Means  measure  would  fare,  the 
real  clue  was  what  John  Byrnes 
thought  about  It. 

The  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1954,  the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Code 
reform,  the  Kerr-Mllls  Health  Care 
Act  and  the  Medicare  Act  of  1965  all 
bear  John  Byrnes'  Imprint. 

John  Byrnes  accomplished  what  he 
did  because  of  his  towering  Intellect, 
an  imceaslng  commitment  to  certain 
deeply  held  principles,  and  common 
sense. 

Congressman  Byrnes  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  brightest  Members  of 
this  body,  something  which  was  evi- 
dent during  committee  deliberation 
and  debates  on  the  House  floor. 
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But  behind  this  intellect  was  some- 
thing more— a  commitment  to  his 
principles.  He  was  guided  by  the  belief 
that  the  resources  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  not 
Infinite.  He  continually  attempted  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  that  Congress 
should  limit  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  the  national  debt. 
He  stood  by  those  principles,  even  If 
they  placed  him  in  the  small  minori- 
ty—and they  did  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. 

Today  especially,  as  we  receive  the 
new  budget,  we  should  remember 
John  Byrnes  as  a  man  who  cared 
deeply  about  the  taxpayer's  dollar— a 
man  who  believed  that  if  tax  dollars 
were  to  be  spent,  they  should  be  spent 
wisely  and  well. 

John  Byrnes  was  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  the  major  political  fig- 
ures of  the  past  generations,  including 
his  House  contemporaries  Gerald  Ford 
and  Richard  Nixon.  He  was,  in  fact  the 
founder  of  the  Republicans'  Chowder 
and  Marching  Club  to  which  these  two 
future  Presidents  belonged.  The  group 
also  included  a  future  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, fellow  Wlsconsinlte  Mel  Laird. 

In  later  years  he  was  a  mentor  and 
friend  of  then-Congressman  George 
Bush  and  Barber  Conable,  who  carried 
on  the  Byrnes  legacy  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

John  Byrnes  achieved  a  national  po- 
litical prominence  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  a 
friend  and  adviser  to  Presidents.  He 
was  a  true  giant  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  left  his  mark  on 
some  of  the  most  important  legislation 
of  our  lifetime.  He  was  considered  for 
the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  tn 
1960.  He  was  Wisconsin's  favorite  son 
candidate  for  President  In  1964.  When 
he  left  Congress  in  1973  he  could  have, 
had  he  desired,  served  In  the  Cabinet. 

But  beyond  the  national  attention 
he  deservedly  received,  he  was  above 
all  a  true  Representative  of  the 
people.  He  never  forgot  his  roots  in 
the  Green  Bay  community.  That  made 
him  all  the  more  effective  as  a  Con- 
gressman. 

In  1960,  when  John  Byrnes  was 
being  considered  for  his  party's  Vice 
Presidential  nomination,  a  Journalist 
said  this  about  his  appeal  to  the 
voters: 

Perhaps  his  real  importance  In  the  public 
life  of  this  era  Is  that  he  has  shown  that  a 
conservative  can  be  respected,  and  popular, 
and  cumulatively  more  successful  at  the 
ballot  box.  if  he  combines  a  conservative  in- 
clination with  intelligence  and  courage. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  individ- 
uals who  serve  in  this  body  who  truly 
stand  out— whose  achievements  will  be 
honored  for  generations  to  come.  John 
Byrnes,  through  his  Intellect,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  commitment  to  people, 
was  one  such  individual.  The  stand- 
ards he  set  through  almost  three  dec- 
ades of  service  to  Wisconsin  and  the 


Nation  are  those  we  should  all  try  and 
emulate. 

I  want  to  extend  to  John's  wife,  Bar- 
bara, and  their  six  children  my  deep- 
est sjrmpathy.  Their  loss  is  our  loss  as 
well. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  insert  a  personal 
statement  by  Vice  President  Bush,  a 
former  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
colleague  and  friend  of  former  Con- 
gressman Byrnes,  and  an  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  20, 
1985: 

PnauAKT  4, 1086. 

As  a  former  colleague  of  Johnny  Byrnes 
and  as  one  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana,  I  want  to 
Join  in  this  tribute  to  him. 

What  a  man  he  was.  Knowledgeable,  prin- 
cipled, and  bright— he  set  an  example  of  ex- 
cellence that  Is  hard  to  match.  He  just  knew 
more  about  taxes  and  social  security  than 
most  in  Congress.  He  and  WUbur  Mills,  one 
a  Democrat,  one  a  Republican,  dominated 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They  did 
it  not  through  throwing  their  seniority 
around,  but  by  studying,  learning,  and  in 
the  final  analysis,  teaching. 

John  Byrnes,  a  super  human  being— we 
will  miss  him  very,  very  much. 
Sincerely.  Oborgk  Bttsh. 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  30, 
1985] 
BTams  Stood  Past  AoAixn  Oovninaarr'a 
DcriciT  SraiDtMo 
(By  John  W.  Kote) 

Wasrhigtoh.  DC— John  W.  Byrnes  was  a 
loyal  Republican,  but  he  did  not  cave  In  to 
party  leaders  when  he  disagreed  on  a  funda- 
mental principle.  He  was  a  traditional  con- 
servative, and  friends  say  he  was  appalled 
by  the  record  federal  deflclU  of  $300  billion 
or  more  being  projected. 

Byrnes,  71,  who  represented  Wisconsin's 
Bth  Congressional  District  for  38  years  in 
the  House,  died  of  a  stroke  last  weekend.  In 
1972.  Byrnes  took  the  unusual  step  of  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  not  run  for  re-elec- 
tion, although  he  was  only  59. 

He  had  been  in  the  minority  for  all  but 
four  of  his  years  In  Congress.  For  many  of 
those  years,  he  was  the  top  Republican  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  has  responsibility  for  tax,  trade  and 
Social  Security  bills. 

Byrnes  and  other  Republican  leaders 
made  a  lot  of  noise  about  the  deficits  in  the 
1940s  under  Democratic  Presidents  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  particu- 
larly over  what  was  then  the  post-World 
War  n  record  of  $25.2  billion  in  fiscal  1968. 
They  argued  that  Johnson  should  have 
raised  taxes  during  prosperous  times  to  fi- 
nance U.S.  efforts  in  the  Vietnam  War  and 
expanded  domestic  and  social  programs. 

IfO  RXVKWUaTO  SHAax 

But  when  Republican  President  Riehard 
M.  Nixon,  a  good  friend,  started  pushing 
various  spending  buttons  In  his  first  term  to 
aid  his  1972  re-election  campaign,  Byrnes  re- 
belled. One  notion  pushed  by  Nixon  with 
support  from  many  Republicans  was  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Byrnes  thought  that  was  ridicu- 
lous in  the  face  of  continuing  deficits. 

"We  must  recognize  that  there  is  no  reve- 
nue to  share,"  Byrnes  said  in  March  1971. 
"The  only  thing  the  federal  government  has 
to  share  today  Is  debt." 

Byrnes  felt  strongly  that  the  Nixon  plan 
had  a  basic  defect— it  placed  the  burden  of 


collecting  taxes  on  elected  federal  officials, 
but  allowed  mayors  and  governors  to  spend 
the  money. 

"People  who  spend  the  money  should  be 
accountable  to  the  taxpayer."  Byrnes  said. 
"There  should  be  some  connection  between 
the  spending  of  funds  and  the  onus  of  col- 
lecting them." 

For  years,  Byrnes  and  the  longtime  Ways 
and  Means  chairman,  former  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills  (D-Ark.),  ran  the  committee  with  iron 
hands.  Because  both  were  fiscal  conserv- 
atives, they  had  few  disputes.  But  Mills  got 
the  presidential  bug  and  switched  on  reve- 
nue sharing,  which  had  lots  of  support  from 
state  and  local  officials.  In  October,  1972,  a 
five-year.  130  billion  revenue-sharing  bill 
sailed  through  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  House,  there  were  only  33  Republi- 
can votes  against  it,  two  of  which  came  from 
Byrnes  and  former  Wisconsin  Rep.  Glenn 
Davis,  a  friend  of  Byrnes  for  more  than  40 
yeara  There  were,  by  the  way,  three  Demo- 
cratic votes  against  It  from  Wisconsin:  from 
Rep.  David  Obey.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
and  then  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson. 

Davis,  who  served  in  the  House  from  1947 
to  1957  and  again  from  1965  to  1975.  contin- 
ued to  see  Byrnes  regularly  during  the  last 
decade.  Their  homes  were  only  a  mile  apart 
In  Arlington,  Va.,  a  Washington  subtirb. 
Byrnes  took  a  job  with  the  Washington 
office  of  Milwaukee's  Foley  4c  Lardner,  Wis- 
consin's largest  law  firm,  using  tiis  expertise 
in  tax  law  to  advise  top  clients. 

In  an  Interview.  Davis  said  that  Byrnes 
was  dlsturtied  by  the  supply-side  economics 
of  President  Reagan's  administration  and 
the  theory  that  no  tax  Increases  were  neces- 
sary to  help  narrow  the  record  deficits. 

"We  commiserated  about  the  supply-side 
theories,"  Davis  said.  "He  Just  could  not 
accept  the  fact  that  the  economy  would 
expand  to  the  point  where  we  would  not 
have  a  deficit." 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  theory  pushed  by 
Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten  (R-Wis.)  and  others 
who  fashioned  the  1984  Republican  plat- 
form, which  demanded  that  taxes  not  In- 
crease and  advocated  more  tax  cuts  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy. 

FRmnMRIP  WITH  LAnu> 

Another  close  friend  was  former  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  who  served  with 
Byrnes  In  the  Wisconsin  House  delegation 
from  1953  ttirough  1968  before  Joining 
Nixon's  first  cabinet.  Laird  recalled  that 
Byrnes  had  a  favorite  way  of  putting  him 
down. 

"Mel,  you  don't  know  what  you're  *'^"t'"g 
about,"  Byrnes  would  say,  shaking  his 
finger  in  Laird's  face.  "For  God's  sake,  I 
served  in  the  State  Senate  with  your 
father." 

That  is  true.  Byrnes  arrived  in  Madison 
from  Green  Bay  to  take  his  seat  in  1941  at 
the  tender  age  of  27,  the  same  year  that 
Laird's  father,  a  retired  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, took  office.  Four  years  later,  Byrnes  was 
in  the  US  House. 

Byrnes  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  cam- 
paign that  led  to  a  sweeping  tax  reform  bill 
in  1989,  which  narrowed  some  of  the  many 
loopholes  in  the  Internal  revenue  code.  But 
he  was  always  uncomfortable  with  govern- 
ment social  programs. 

"Government  at  its  costliest  can  only 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  human  and  social 
problems,"  he  once  said.  "The  only  way 
these  problems  can  be  solved  is  by  the 
people  themselves  working  with  the  initia- 
tive and  energy  which  comes  from  drive  and 
incentive." 


To  avoid  a  fight  between  Arizona  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater,  the  eventual  1964  GOP 
presidential  nominee,  and  then  New  York 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Laird  came  up 
with  Byrnes  as  Wisconsin's  favorite  son  can- 
didate. Laird  calls  Byrnes  "the  most  reluc- 
tant presidential  candidate  In  history."  But 
he  got  Wisconsin's  30  votes  at  the  Republi- 
can convention  In  San  Francisco. 

"You're  a  hell  of  a  campaign  manager, 
Byrnes  kidded  Laird.  "I  don't  have  a  single 
bumper  sticker." 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  dean  of  our 
delegation,  Mr.  Kastenmxier.  for 
taking  this  time,  for  his  graclousness 
and  for  his  generosity  In  yielding  some 
of  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  KASTENMEEER.  I  compliment 
my  colleague  on  his  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  take  this  moment  is  because 
we  had  a  very  special  t>eautlful  memo- 
rial service  here  in  the  Capitol  the  day 
before  inauguration  day  in  room  227. 
Mr.  Glenn  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  a 
former  Member,  led  off  the  memorial 
service,  which  was  participated  in  by 
our  good  Chaplain,  Dr.  James  Ford, 
and  Joining  me  in  eulogies  to  our  dear 
friend.  John  Byrnes,  were  our  former 
Member  and  Defense  Secretary.  Con- 
gressman Mel  Laird,  and  BUI  Gage, 
who  was  John  Byrnes'  administrative 
aide  and  knew  him  from  grade  school 
days  on  until  the  day  he  left  this  Con- 
gress and  also  attended  his  funeral. 
And  then  the  memorial  service  was 
concluded  with  remarks  by  John's 
senior  son.  John  Robert  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  taped  the  recorded 
service,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  comments  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
MmoRiAL  Skrvicc  op  John  Btrirs, 
Januakt  19,  1985 

Mr.  Glehm  Davis.  The  family,  Bobbie, 
Barbara,  Bonnie,  Mike,  Charlie,  Betsy, 
Jolui,  minus  only  two  grandchildren  which 
were  Jolm's  pride  and  Joy  and  their  mother 
who  is  with  them  in  Madison.  The  friends, 
workmates  and  playmates  of  John  William 
Byrnes,  June  12.  1913  to  January  12,  1985. 

We  are  met  in  commiseration  to  share 
grief  and  sorrow.  We  are  met  In  reconcilia- 
tion and  acceptance  and  a  few  cherished 
moments  of  recollections  of  tills  man. 

John  devoted  twenty-eight  years,  and  I 
think  the  word  devoted  is  exactly  correct, 
twenty-eight  of  those  seventy-one  years  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  words  of  the  scripture 
have  been  selected  by  and  be  presented  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  Reverand  Dr.  James  Ford. 

Dr.  Ford.  As  you  know  the  psalms  are 
part  of  our  religious  traditions  from  what- 
ever background  we  know.  I  want  to  read 
from  the  psalms  today  which  express  the 
comfort  and  the  hope  and  the  Joy  that  we 
can  know  by  the  fact  that  God  is  in  charge 
of  our  lives  in  this  world. 

The  first  is  psalm  139,  and  it  suggests 
where  ever  we  are,  God  Is  with  us  and  his 
spirit  follows  us.  I  always  feel  when  I  read 
this  psalm  the  bond  between  the  living  and 


the  dead  and  between  all  of  us.  The  second 
is  the  familiar  23. 

PSAUf  1S» 

O  Lord,  thus  hast  searched  me,  and 
known  me. 

Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine 
uprising,  thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off. 

Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 

For  there  is  not  a  word  In  my  tongue,  but, 
lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  It  altogether. 

Thou  has  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and 
laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 

Such  knowledge  Is  too  wonderful  for  me; 
It  Is  high,  I  caimot  attain  unto  it. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or 
whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  are  there: 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there. 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 

Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover, 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 

Yea,  the  darkness  hldeth  not  from  thee; 
but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day:  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart: 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts: 

And  see  if  there  by  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

PSAUt  IS 

The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  rcstoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  ills  Name's 
sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me:  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  rimneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  foUow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  LORD  for  ever. 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God  we  give  thanks 
this  day  for  the  life  and  work  of  John 
Byrnes.  We  offer  our  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  his  commitment  to  our  nation  and 
ills  deeds  of  service  to  this  community. 

Bless  we  pray  his  family,  to  keep  them  in 
your  grace.  May  they  be  substained  by  the 
knowledge  of  your  presence  and  your 
abounding  spirit  and  your  love  to  us  all. 

Now  let  us  pray  together. 

Our  Father  who  art  In  heaven.  Hollowed 
be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  on  earth  as  It  Is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  dally  bread;  And  forgive  »js  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  these  who  trespass 
against  us;  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
But  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  thine  Is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

Mr.  Glknm  Davis.  A  few  words  now  from  a 
great  friend,  fellow  member  of  Burning 
Tree  former  Secretary  of  the  Chowder  & 
Marching  Society,  the  Former  Whip,  and 
the  present  Republican  Leader  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Robert  Michel. 

Mr.  MicHH..  It  Is  very  appropriate  that  we 
should  have  this  memorial  service  in  this 
room  where  the  portraits  hang  of  distin- 
guished Republicans  who  served  with  Jolin 
during  his  tenure  here  in  the  Congress.  Joe 
Martin  CharUe  Halleck.  Les  Arends.  Jerry 
Ford  and  John  Rhodes. 


John  Byrnes,  now  there  was  beautiful 
person  to  remember,  both  as  a  former  Col- 
league of  some  of  us  in  the  Congress,  but  all 
the  more  so  as  a  dear  personal  friend  to  all 
of  us. 

For  those  of  us  who  never  would  have 
known  John  except  for  the  quirk  of  fate 
that  brought  us  together  in  the  political 
arena,  we  want  it  to  be  known  that  our  lives 
were  all  enriched  simply  by  our  association 
with  him. 

His  was  always  a  class  act  professionally. 
He  gave  real  meaning  to  the  expression  that 
politics  can  be  a  very  noble  profession. 

When  Jolm  retired  from  the  Congress 
after  28  years.  Jerry  Ford,  who  was  then  our 
Leader  in  the  House,  said: 

"John  Byrnes  .  .  ..  has  been  one  of  the 
great  legislators  of  our  time.  Formidable  in 
debate,  unequalled  in  conference  and  uni- 
versally rejected  for  his  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence. He  has  left  a  lasting  Imprint  on  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  postwar  period." 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  commenting  on  John's  retirement  said 
in  part: 

"The  popular  Image  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cmmnittee  wholly  dominated  by 
Wilbur  Mills  is  false.  It  has  been  more  a 
tandem  operation. 

Mills  and  Byrnes,  two  seasoned,  energetic 
pros  working  together  over  the  years  to 
shape  an  enormous  amount  of  legislation  on 
taxes,  international  trade,  social  security, 
health,  welfare,  and  lately  revenue  sharing. 
One  Committee  member  summed  it  up 
rather  neatly:  'The  two  together  are  eighty 
percent  of  the  Committee.  Forty  percent 
will  be  tntKKing  when  John  is  gone." 
Continuing  on,  the  editorial  said: 
"Byrnes  personifies  so  many  of  the  quali- 
ties a  Congressman  should  have.  He  is  Im- 
mensely hard-working  and  knowledgable, 
tough-minded  yet  compassionate  where  the 
problems  of  the  average  citizen  are  at  stake. 
And  he  has  been  a  thoroughly  independ- 
ent thinker,  willing  to  depart  from  GOP  or- 
thodoxy as  he  did  to  support  the  Adminis- 
tration's family  assistance  plan  or  to  refuse 
as  he  did  to  support  Mr.  Nixon's  revenue 
sharing  concept. 

.  .  .  The  Committee,  the  House  and  the 
public  interest  all  wUl  feel  the  loss  when  he 
Is  gone." 

There  was  indeed  a  void  in  the  House 
when  John  retired  and  now  his  passing 
leaves  a  void  In  each  of  our  lives. 

Chowder  and  Marching  won't  be  quite  the 
same  with  out  Jolin's  hearty  laugh  about 
our  picayunish  problems  that  he  no  longer 
had  to  worry  about. 

I  am  personally  going  to  miss  sitting  in  on 
the  friendly  poker  games  that  John  enjoyed 
so  much  with  the  likes  of  former  members 
Ben  Guill,  Tex.,  Don  Jackson,  Calif.,  and 
Charlie  Potter  of  Michigan. 

His  gin  nimmy  game  wasn't  all  that  good 
out  at  Burning  Tree,  but  there  was  no  more 
competitive  golfer  in  the  club.  I  loved  him 
as  a  partner,  not  only  for  his  handicap,  but 
because  he  Inspired  me  with  tils  grit  and  de- 
termination. 

And  finally,  I  guess  I'll  never  forget  the 
times  Corinne  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  in  the  company  of  mutual  friends  to  see 
John  put  on  that  apron  and  cook  for  the  lot 
of  us  on  that  charcoal  grill.  He  was  always  a 
deUght  to  be  with. 

To  Bobbie  and  members  of  the  familr  We 
know  how  devoted  John  was  to  his  family. 
We'd  like  to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  during 
this  difficult  time  and  Just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  Johnny  was  something  extra  spe- 
cial to  us. 
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We  loved  him  clearly.  Just  as  you  did. 

Mr.  Olknn  Davis.  I  think  Mr.  Leader, 
since  you  have  mentioned  the  part  he 
played  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  tandem  of  which  he  was  a  part.  I 
think  his  family  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  the  other  half  of  that  tandem  and  the 
ixeat  former  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  WUbur  Mills  is  with  us 
here  today. 

The  man  that  made  John  Byrnes  his  idle 
and  in  his  own  right  became  a  great  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Barber  Conable  is  also  here  with  us 
today. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  this  spring,  three 
Wisconsin  Congressmen  were  sitting  having 
breakfast  in  Madison  Wisconsin  where  we 
could  see  the  state  Capitol  out  of  the 
window  and  the  junior  member  of  that  trio 
began  to  talk  with  enthusiasm  about  his  ad- 
ventures as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  after  it  had  reached  a  maximum  degree 
of  thickness  the  senior  member  of  that  trio 
turned  to  him  and  said  For  goodness  sake 
Meivy  I  served  In  the  State  Senate  with 
your  father.  That  ended  that  particular 
recitation  but  he  was  a  particularly  bouyant 
young  fellow  and  he  continued  to  serve  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  John  for 
sixteen  years. 

Prom  adjoining  districts  the  only  real 
thrash  point  of  that  service  was  the  manner 
in  which  they  vied  with  each  other  with  re- 
spect to  the  186  Menominee  Indians  who  re- 
sided on  the  border  between  their  two  dis- 
tricts. 

After  that  sixteen  years  of  Joint  service 
this  colleague  became  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, John's  former  colleague  Mel  Laird. 

Mr.  Laiko.  Bobbie,  members  of  the  family. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  In  Oreen  Bay 
on  Tuesday  In  that  beautiful  Cathedral  for 
the  mass  and  for  the  services  that  were  con- 
ducted for  our  friend  John. 

I  see  so  many  people  here  today  from  the 
Congress,  and  Chowder  and  Marching.  I  see 
Bobble's  friends  from  the  Red  Cross.  I  see 
our  friends  from  Burning  Tree.  I  see  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

We  are  all  John's  friends  whether  it  be  in 
the  Congress  from  Wisconsin  or  Burning 
Tree.  We  love  him. 

We  also  remember  his  lack  of  pretense, 
hia  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  warmth,  com- 
passion and  commonsense.  His  very  special 
qualities  as  a  person.  He  loved  us  all  very 
much.  He  loved  Barbara  most  of  aU  and 
those  six  children  and  the  two  grandchil- 
dren. 

No  run-of-the-mill  Congressman  was  he. 
For  four  years  he  represented  the  Oreen 
Bay  area  of  Wisconsin  as  their  sUte  senator 
and  as  Olenn  Davis  has  pointed  out  he  iiad 
served  fourteen  terms  here  In  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  with  great  distinction. 

He  was  recognized  as  Wisconsin's  most 
outstanding  Congressman  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  state. 

He  was  truly  Wisconsin's  favorite  son.  In 
19«4.  aU  of  Wisconsin's  thirty  delegates  at 
the  convention  In  San  Francisco  cast  their 
ballots  for  John  Byrnes  as  Wisconsin's  fa- 
vorite for  President. 

More  legislation  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
trade  finance,  and  social  programs  bears  his 
Imprint  and  name  than  any  other  member 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  In  the  past 
fifty  years.  He  brought  to  his  duties  a  fine 
intelligence,  a  deep  Interest  In  broad  nation- 
al and  International  Issues. 

He  always  had  an  abiding  concern  for  the 
every  day   needs  of   his  constituents.   He 


served  as  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee.  He 
participated  in  the  most  far  reaching  Con- 
gressional decisions  of  our  time.  A  powerful, 
competent,  and  convincing  speaker  that 
could  debate  global  Issues  with  skill  and  cer- 
titude in  committee  or  on  the  House  floor 
that  was  truly  amazing.  He  was  equally 
adept  In  helping  eighth  district  constituents 
with  their  every  personal  concern  and  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  service  In  Oreen  Bay,  I  r^ad  a  little 
poem  that  was  Included  In  a  card  I  received 
at  the  time  of  my  mother's  death  some  two 
years  ago.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you 
today. 

"Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep. 

I  am  not  there.  I  do  not  sleep. 

I  am  a  thousand  winds  that  blow. 

I  am  the  diamond  glints  of  snow, 

I  am  the  surUight  on  ripened  grain. 

I  am  the  gentle  autumn  rain 

When  you  awaken  In  the  morning's  hush, 

I  am  the  swift  uplifting  rush 

of  quiet  birds  in  circled  flight. 

I  am  the  soft  star  that  shines  at  night. 

Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  cry. 

I  am  not  there,  I  did  not  die." 

1^.  Olsnh  Davis.  There  is  one  man  here 
with  us  this  morning  who  probably  knew 
John  Byrnes  longer  than  anyone  else.  He 
knew  him  in  Oreen  Bay.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  him  and  he  was  his  good  right 
hand  through  aU  of  his  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  friend  and  Adminis- 
trative Assistant.  Bill  Oage. 

Mr.  Bnx  Gags.  It  Is  true  I  knew  John 
Byrnes  for  a  long  time.  In  fact  I  can't  re- 
member when  I  didn't  know  John  Byrnes.  I 
know  we  were  together  in  our  first  grade 
class,  I  have  a  picture  to  verify  that. 

That  tncldently  was  back  In  the  firjt  years 
of  the  Harding  administration.  We  probably 
have  known  each  other  even  before  that. 
My  mother  use  to  tell  me  that  she  and 
John's  mother  use  to  take  walks  together 
pushing  our  baby  carriages. 

Prom  first  grade  and  until  John  retired 
from  Congress,  we  were  never  very  far 
apart.  Orade  school,  high  school,  coUege, 
twenty-eight  years  In  the  House. 

We  were  very  close.  We  worked  together, 
we  played  together,  even  on  various  occa- 
sions we  lived  together.  I  even  met  my  wife 
through  John.  She  was  his  date  at  the  time. 
I  was  there  during  John's  courtship  of 
Bobble,  at  least  part  of  the  time.  I  once 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  accompanlng 
John  on  the  weekend  to  see  Bobbie  In  New 
Jersey. 

We  got  married  about  the  same  time,  and 
our  first  children  were  bom  In  the  hospital 
a  week  apart.  As  that  was  about  to  happen  I 
will  never  forget,  I  was  suddenly  called  to 
Oreen  Bay  because  of  a  death  in  the  famUy 
and  I  left  my  wife  In  John's  care.  Putting 
him  In  charge  of  the  feeding,  transporting  if 
necessary  of  not  one  but  two  alarmingly 
overdue  women.  It  was  an  assignment  that 
would  have  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  terror. 

John  not  only  accepted  It  willingly,  but  he 
performed  It  capably  and  with  good  cheer. 
These  distinguished  gentlemen  have  told 
you  of  John's  accomplishments,  to  me  that 
was  his  finest  hour. 

What  can  you  say  about  this  friend,  this 
companion,  this  brother  who  who  is  now 
gone.  What  can  you  say  about  a  woman  who 
was  so  close  for  so  long. 

Well  I  can  testify  by  close  observation 
that  we  aU  know  John  was  a  good  man.  he 
was  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  courage  and  a 


man  of  integrity.  For  those  virtues  and  what 
he  accomplished  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

I  wlU  keep  two  memories.  I  will  always  re- 
member the  faithfulness  and  the  utter  de- 
pendability of  his  friendship.  I  will  never 
forget  John's  capacity  for  bringing  happi- 
ness to  everyone  around  him.  His  zest  for 
life.  His  genuine  affection  for  people.  His 
unfailing  sense  of  humor  when  facing  up  to 
the  good  things  in  life  and  the  bad. 

To  put  It  simply  John  Byrnes  brought  Joy 
Into  our  lives.  FV>r  that  in  our  thoughts  and 
our  hearts  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Olkhk  Davis.  John  Byrnes  gave  not 
only  a  great  heritage,  he  gave  his  name  to 
his  oldest  son.  The  United  SUtes  Attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin,  John 
Robert  B)rmes. 

Mr.  JoHif  RosssT  BYKifxs.  Dad  was  a  re- 
markable public  man.  Not  only  for  his  ac- 
complishments In  public  office,  but  for  the 
quality  of  character  he  brought  to  both  his 
public  and  private  life. 

He  loved  his  country.  This  guiding  princi- 
ple motivated  him  throughout  his  public 
life.  He  deeply  respected  the  traditions  of 
the  Congress  and  the  democratic  principles 
represented  by  this  Capitol. 

He  had  aU  hia  respect  and  affection  for 
the  people  in  Wisconsin  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
truly  a  servant  of  the  public. 

It  Is  fitting  to  commemorate  his  life  at 
this  time  of  Inauguration  when  all  Ameri- 
cans hope  for  the  selfless,  honest  leadership 
that  he  exemplified. 

Like  all  public  men.  he  was  also  a  private 
man.  He  reluctantly  made  the  sacrifice  of 
time  with  his  family  that  Is  demanded  by 
public  men.  There  were  times  when  It  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  responsibil- 
ity and  stress  of  public  duties  outside  the 
front  door.  But  even  with  those  sacrifices, 
he  was  a  loving  and  caring  husband  and 
father.  He  was  a  true  and  loving  partner  in 
marriage  to  my  mother  for  almost  thirty- 
eight  years. 

He  had  strong  values  and  high  standards. 
He  knew  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  He  taught  it  to  his  children.  He 
shared  our  Joys  and  sorrows.  Like  all  fathers 
he  t<x>k  pride  in  our  accomplishments.  He 
bore  frustrations  at  our  ooE»sional  weak- 
nesses. But  not  always  In  silence. 

He  was  guided  in  his  private  life  by  love 
for  his  family,  with  the  same  intensity  the 
love  for  his  country  guided  his  public  life. 

We  all  loved  him  and  will  miss  him.  Even 
though  he  Is  gone  his  love  for  us  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life  will  stay  with  us  for  the 
rest  of  out  lives. 

My  mother  and  brother  and  sisters  and  I 
all  want  to  thank  you  for  the  love  and  re- 
spect and  affection  you  showed  Dad  and  us. 
both  during  his  life  and  today. 

Mr.  OLEim  Davis.  When  John  Byrnes 
came  to  the  state  senate  in  1941.  across  the 
street  from  the  Capitol,  presiding  as  Speak- 
er of  the  Assembly  was  the  man  who  served 
later  as  Attorney  Oeneral  and  Oovemor  of 
the  State  and  then  became  one  on  John's 
colleagues  In  the  House  for  fourteen  years. 
We  had  hoped  Oovemor  Thompson  could 
have  come  and  shared  In  this  but  he  is  Just 
not  strong  enough  to  come  to  this  ceremo- 
ny. But  I  know  he  wanted  so  very  much  to 
do  so. 

So  as  we  approach  the  end  of  this  ceremo- 
ny, we  hope,  members  of  John's  family,  that 
It  has  not  brought  grief  or  sorrow,  that  It 
has  helped  to  bring  a  few  cherished  mo- 
ments of  memories  to  this  good  and  dear 
man. 
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Dr.  Ford.  Let  us  pray.  O  Ood,  who  healest 
the  broken  In  heart,  and  bindest  up  their 
wounds:  Look  in  tender  pity  and  compassion 
upon  thy  servants  whose  joy  has  been 
turned  into  mourning.  Leave  them  not  com- 
fortless, but  grant  that  they  may  be  drawn 
closer  to  thee  and  to  one  another  by  their 
common  sorrow.  Pill  their  souls  with  the 
light  and  comfort  of  thy  presence.  Orant 
unto  them  such  a  vision  of  that  life  wherein 
all  mysteries  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  tears 
be  wiped  away,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
endure  as  seeing  thee  who  art  Invisible.  So 
dwell  with  them  and  be  their  God.  until  the 
day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  The 
Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  you.  and  be  gra- 
cious unto  you.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance upon  you  and  give  peace.  Amen. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character  and  public 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  interest  that  a  few  min- 
utes ago  I  listened  to  the  President's 
message  on  the  budget.  As  I  listened  to 
it.  I  thought  that  if  I  had  a  wish  that  I 
would  wish  that  every  American  citi- 
zen who  Is  concerned  about  the  plight, 
the  economic  plight  of  this  Nation, 
could  sit  back  and  listen,  as  I  did.  to 
the  words  that  were  read  here  in  this 
Chamber  today  that  were  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  To  do 
so  and  to  not  think  about  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  economically  in  this 
country  today  would  lead  one  to  the 
inevitable  and  inexorable  conclusion 
that  all  is  well  on  the  economic  front 
in  America  today. 
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Essentially,  if  you  are  to  look  at  the 
President's  budget,  you  would  do  so  as 
we  look  at  all  of  our  budgets:  our  per- 
sonal budget,  the  budget  that  we  use 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  our  busi- 
ness or  our  farms,  and  we  must  deal 
with  them  in  two  pails:  one.  we  deal 
with  the  income  side,  and  the  other, 
the  expense  side. 

When  you  think  about  what  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people,  he  actually  deals 
with  one-half  of  the  budget  problem. 
He  ignores  the  income,  the  revenues, 
and  deals  with  the  outlays,  the  ex- 


penses. He  ignores  the  need  for  tax 
reform  to  close  those  enormous  gigan- 
tic loopholes  that  are  used  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  in  this  coun- 
try to  avoid  paying  taxes,  and  deals 
entirely,  almost  entirely,  with  the  ex- 
pense side,  the  outlay  side  of  the 
budget. 

So  he  has  sent  to  the  American 
people  half  a  budget,  during  which  he 
teUs  us  how  he  wants  to  increase  mili- 
tary expenses,  and  he  will  later  show 
us  how  he  wants  to  Increase  foreign 
aid  outlays.  On  the  other  side,  he 
wants  to  reduce  the  outlays  for  domes- 
tic programs,  those  thiiigs  that  deal 
with  more  directly  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  in  taking 
this  special  order  on  the  budget  today, 
offered  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  I  believe  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  comments  made  to  me 
by  a  yoimg.  concerned  American  con- 
stituent from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Last  fall,  during  the  Presidential 
elections,  after  giving  a  campaign 
speech  for  my  candidate,  who  was  not 
elected.  I  was  approached  by  this 
young  man  who  asked  to  speak  to  me 
about  the  Presidential  election.  He 
personally  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Reagan  was  deserving  of  a  second 
term,  but  added.  "Congressman,  frank- 
ly, it  seems  to  me  that  the  economy  is 
improving  so  well  it  must  mean  that 
the  administration's  policies  are  really 
working."  This  is  the  message  that  Mr. 
Reagan  has  sent  to  this  young  man;  it 
is  the  one  that  he  heard  and  it  was  the 
one  that  he  believed.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  voted,  but  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  heard  this  message. 
They  believe  it.  and  they  reelected  Mr. 
Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  famous  para- 
ble that  is  told  over  and  over  again 
each  year  and  throughout  thousands 
of  years  that  is  written  in  the  Bible 
called  the  "Sower  and  the  Seed."  One 
part  of  the  story  described  the  seed 
that  fell  upon  good  soil  which,  when 
nourished,  grows  into  a  healthy  plant 
that  produces  fruit  and  food  for  the 
people. 

However,  the  parable  goes  on  to 
report  that  weeds  grow  up  alongside 
this  healthy  plant,  and  eventually  also 
flourish,  and  after  they  are  nourished, 
choke  off  this  plant  as  they  overcome 
it  in  time.  I  commended  this  story  to 
the  young  constituent  and  to  all  those 
who  believe  the  Republican  economic 
policies  are  producing  a  truly  sound 
recovery,  and  a  stable  economic 
future. 

Today,  the  headlines  In  the  local 
newspapers  read.  "Reagan  Promises 
New  Budget."  However,  the  real  story 
today  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  promised 
yet  another  staggering  deficit.  Not 
much  said  about  the  deficit,  a  deficit 
which  wUl  add  another  $200  billion 
this  next  fiscal  year  to  the  national 
debt.   Need   I   remind   the   American 


people  that  in  4  short  years  these  Re- 
publican policies  have  doubled  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  was  asked  not  too  long 
ago  if  the  deficit  mattered  any  longer. 
My  reply  was.  "Only  during  Democrat- 
ic administrations:  obviously,  the  defi- 
cits do  not  apply  during  the  Republi- 
can administrations." 

By  1989.  according  to  the  budget 
that  was  submitted  here  today,  the 
debt  will  have  tripled  under  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's policies.  While  our  economy  ap- 
pears to  have  all  the  signs  of  a  blos- 
soming recovery  promised  permanent 
In  nature  by  the  President's  words 
today,  the  fact  is  that  the  weeds  of  the 
deficit  are  spreading  and  growing 
nearby  the  recovery,  and  that  all  signs 
indicate  that  they  are  reaching  out  to 
choke  off  our  future  and  the  future  of 
our  children  throughout  generations 
to  come. 

In  1989.  when  Mr.  Reagan  leaves 
office,  the  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reports  that  nearly  one-half  of 
all  taxes  paid  by  the  American  people 
imder  the  present  system  will  go 
simply  to  paying  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Let  me  say  that  again:  By 
1989,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reports  that  if  nothing  is  changed,  if 
Mr.  Reagan's  policies  persist  without 
any  change,  that  by  1989  one-half  of 
all  taxes  paid  by  the  American  people 
will  go  toward  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  Yet,  Mr.  Reagan 
s&y^  do  not  worry,  everything  is  all 
right.  We  have  a  permanent  recovery: 
take  your  eye  off  the  ball,  American 
people,  do  not  look  at  the  deficits  be- 
cause we  have  here  an  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall,  when  many  of 
us  tried  to  warn  the  voters  that  deficit 
spreading  was  beyond  the  reasonable 
limit.  Mr.  Reagan  said,  we  were  an  an- 
tiprosperity  party;  that  we  were 
throwing  cold  water  upon  his  success, 
and  that  we  would  keep  our  hands  off 
his  recovery.  He  managed  to  convince 
the  American  people,  in  his  words, 
that  the  "Democrats  are  reckless 
spenders."  He  said  Just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  during  his  second  inaugural 
address,  "The  reason  we  have  this 
enormous  deficit  is  because  of  a  nm- 
away  Congress  that  has  recklessly  ap- 
propriated fimds  beyond  what  the 
President  has  proposed  for  over  50 
years,  leading  us  down  into  the  cra- 
vasse  of  deficit  and  debt." 

I  challenged  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  in  fact,  over  the  last  40 
years  the  bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  non- 
political  Appropriation  Committee  re- 
ports, and  I  have  the  data,  and  I  will 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
today,  that  out  of  the  last  40  years. 
Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
requested  by  the  President  only  three 
times  out  of  the  last  40  years.  Thirty- 
seven  of  those  years  we  appropriated 
less  than  requested  by  the  President, 
but  the  'Great  Communicator"  is  able 
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to  sell  the  American  people  on  the  op- 
posite of  those  facts,  and  unfortunate- 
ly, they  bought  it.  hook.  line,  and 
sinker. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  wrong;  there  is  no 
one  in  this  House  or  in  the  other  body 
across  the  Capitol  who  wants  to  see 
our  economy  fail.  Everyone  of  us  in 
this  body,  every  Member  of  Congress 
wants  America  to  succeed.  We  want  to 
see  our  economic  growth;  we  want  a 
strong  and  vibrant  economy. 

D  1310 

There  is  no  one  who  wants  a  strong- 
er and  more  vibrant  economy  than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  our  majority 
leader,  who  will  be  here  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  respond  to  the  President's  defi- 
cit. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  recovery 
fueled  by  the  Oovemment's  borrowing 
of  $200  billion  a  year  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a  stable,  healthy  economy. 
Tou  cannot  borrow  yourself  into  a 
status  of  wealth,  no  matter  how  much 
you  wish  it  to  be  true.  The  seeds  of 
deficit  spreading,  planted  by  Mr. 
Reagan  and  his  Republican  aUles.  are 
seeds  of  future  economic  chaos,  and 
while  we  are  basking  In  the  sunlight  of 
a  current  economic  recovery  which  is 
temporary,  we  are  living  on  borrowed 
time. 

The  Democratic  Party  knows  and 
the  American  people  know  that  a  true 
recovery,  one  that  is  sound  and  ongo- 
ing, must  be  based  on  real  money,  not 
on  borrowed  time.  For  those  in  this 
body  who  believe  the  Republicans 
when  they  say  that  deficits  do  not 
matter,  I  suggest  you  try  their  ap- 
proach to  deficit  spending  on  your 
own  personal  finances.  Your  creditors 
will  not  be  so  generous  sis  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  demonstrated  their 
generosity  in  reelecting  Mr.  Reagan  to 
a  second  term. 

Imagine  now  what  would  happen  If 
you  went  out  and  borrowed  all  the 
money  that  you  could,  you  borrowed 
up  to  your  credit  limit  on  each  credit 
card  that  you  carry  in  your  purse  or 
your  billfold,  you  financed  your  home, 
you  refinanced  your  car,  your  house- 
hold personal  possessions.  Then  you 
went  to  your  banker  and  said,  "Oh, 
what  the  heck,  I  would  like  to  borrow 
as  much  as  you  will  let  me  have  again, 
over  and  above  what  you  have  already 
lent  me." 

What  do  you  expect  that  he  would 
say?  Go  to  your  in-laws:  go  to  your 
children,  go  to  your  relatives  around 
the  country  and  cosign  a  note,  because 
your  credit  and  your  collateral  has 
been  exhausted. 

What  then  would  happen?  I  would 
say  that  you  would  be  living  pretty 
well,  pretty  weU  for  a  while,  that  Is; 
but  that  you  would  have  to  start 
paying  your  bills  when  the  banker 
would  not  extend  your  credit  any 
longer.  Somehow  you  would  have  to 
fig\ire  out  a  way  to  pay  back  all  the 
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money  that  you  had  borrowed,  unless 
of  course  you  went  to  your  attorney 
and  filed  for  personal  bankruptcy. 

The  annual  Federal  deficit,  which  is 
simply  added  each  year  to  the  cumula- 
tive Federal  debt,  works  the  same  way. 
During  the  elections  the  Republicans 
told  us  we  could  borrow  and  spend  our 
way  Into  economy  prosperity.  That  is 
what  they  have  done  for  the  past  4 
years— borrow  and  spend,  borrow  and 
spend,  borrow  and  spend.  They  will 
reply  that,  of  course,  the  Democrats 
tax  and  spend.  Of  course,  you  need 
revenues  in  order  to  prevent  borrow- 
ing. 

So  what  do  you  want,  my  fellow 
Americans:  A  huge  deficit  which  looms 
like  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon  por- 
tending a  dim  future  for  your  children 
and  your  grandchildren,  or  do  you 
wish  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Federal 
budget,  the  same  as  we  are  required  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  own  personal 
finances  and  the  way  we  have  to 
manage  our  own  business  affairs  if  we 
want  to  continue  in  the  business  and 
to  maintain  our  good  credit  and  our 
good  standing  in  the  community 
where  we  live. 

That  is  what  we  have  done  for  the 
past  4  years— borrow  and  spend.  But 
where  will  they  be  when  the  bills  come 
due?  Where  will  they  be  when  some- 
one has  to  get  up  before  this  Chamber 
some  day  and  take  responsibility  for 
these  policies.  So  far,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
run  from  the  consequences.  He  has 
produced  a  fine  television  presence 
before  the  American  people.  He  has 
convinced  them  that  deficits  do  not 
matter. 

But  when,  oh  when,  and  who  will 
come  forth  among  those  who  repre- 
sent his  administration  and  take  credit 
for  what  they  have  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  financial  structure 
in  this  Nation. 

Actually,  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  a 
conservative  on  economic  policy. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  the  most  fiscally  ir- 
responsible President  ever  to  serve  In 
the  White  House  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  history  will  prove  it 
some  day  when  the  pigeons  come 
home  to  roost. 

Where  are  those  today  who  are  fis- 
cally responsible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle?  Why  is  it  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  not  here  to  defend  the 
$200  blUlon  deficit  that  they  say  does 
not  matter?  On  previous  occasions,  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Republican  Party,  have  come 
forward  and  asked,  "Who  among  the 
Democrats  will  answer  the  questions 
that  we  are  posing  today?" 

I  am  returning  the  favor.  I  am 
asking,  where  are  the  Republicans? 
Where  are  those  who  defend  the 
President's  policies?  Where  are  they 
that  would  come  forth  and  defend  the 
$200  billion  deficit  that  he  is  handing 
to  the  American  people? 


We  can  all  see  in  this  Chamber  that 
there  is  no  one  here  to  defend  the 
President,  and  I  would  conclude  that 
his  budget,  even  among  his  own  Rep- 
resentatives in  his  own  party,  is  dead 
on  arrival  because  there  is  no  one  here 
to  defend  it. 

In  1981,  when  they  wanted  to  reward 
their  wealthy  friends'  with  a  series  of 
tax  cuts,  I  am  told  that  there  is  a 
whole  tax-cut  culture  that  had  devel- 
oped in  the  last  4  years  among  those 
people  who  are  manipulating  the  Tax 
Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  paying 
their  own  fair  share  of  the  taxes  that 
all  working  people  in  this  country 
must  pay  each  week  when  they  receive 
their  paychecks. 

But  in  1981.  when  they  wanted  to 
reward  these  friends  with  all  of  these 
tax  cuts,  how  did  they  propose  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  revenue?  If  you 
look  at  the  scale,  while  the  deficit  has 
increased  enormously  over  the  past  4 
years,  also  the  revenues  have  de- 
creased as  well  because  of  the  enor- 
mous, outrageous  tax  cuts  that  the 
President  has  given  to  his  friends  on 
Wall  Street  and  among  the  rich  sec- 
tions of  this  country. 

Borrow,  borrow,  borrow  is  what  we 
have  done  with  this  administration's 
economic  policy,  sind  they  continue  to 
borrow,  continue  the  cost  of  that  tax 
cut.  The  cost  of  that  tax  cut  in  1981 
was  $750  billion,  which  contributed  to 
the  red  ink  which  is  demonstrated  and 
Illustrated  here  on  this  chart  today. 
$750  billion  they  borrowed  purely  on 
the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  one  question  they 
never  answered,  and  the  President  has 
not  addressed  and  continues  to  avoid 
in  his  new  budget  is:  Who  will  pay? 
Who  will  pay  this  deficit  that  Mr. 
Reagan  has  presented  to  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  take  a 
moment  to  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
budget  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  presented 
to  us  and  the  Republicans  want  us  to 
adopt  In  this  Chamber. 
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But  before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  so 
that  he  may  use  whatever  time  he 
may  desire  in  order  to  address  this 
question  of  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  taking  the  time  today  to  dis- 
cuss this  very  vital  subject. 

There  are  several  myths  that  have 
been  perpetrated,  no  doubt  iimocently, 
by  people  in  the  White  House  and 
within  the  administration.  In  his  inau- 
gural speech  President  Reagan  was 
guilty  of  one  of  these  myths,  in  which 
he  said  that  50  years  of  deficit  financ- 
ing have  finally  caught  up  with  us. 
Well,  a  mere  reference  to  the  chart  re- 


veals that  it  is  not  50  years  of  deficit 
financing  that  have  finally  caught  up 
with  us,  it  is  4  years  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
own  policies. 

More  has  been  added  to  the  deficit 
in  those  4  years  than  was  added  in  all 
the  cumulative  46  previous  years.  So  if 
you  go  back  50  years,  including  even 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  three  terms  and  1 
year,  during  which  time  we  fought  a 
war  and  defended  the  freedoms  of  this 
country,  we  discover  that  all  those 
Presidents  combined  did  not  add  as 
much  to  the  deficit  as  Mr.  Reagan  did 
in  one  term. 

About  1  year  ago  today  the  national 
debt  reached  a  level  of  $1  trillion. 
That  is  not  correct.  I  should  have  said, 
about  4  years  ago  this  month,  at  about 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Reagan's  first 
term,  and  that,  of  course,  was  the 
result  of  the  cimiulative  effect  of  192 
years,  from  George  Washington 
through  Jimmy  Carter.  But  this  year, 
before  this  year  is  out,  in  1985,  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Reagan's  policies,  the  na- 
tional debt  will  reach  $2  trillion.  More 
will  have  been  added  to  the  national 
debt  in  5  years  of  Mr.  Reagan's  admin- 
istration than  was  added  in  the  entire- 
ty of  the  previous  192  years  of  our 
constitutional  history. 

A  second  point  that  I  think  really 
needs  clarification  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  January  27.  as  having 
said  in  an  interview  with  radio  broad- 
casters, that  the  huge  rise  in  deficits 
during  his  administration  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress,  so  that 
the  Congress  is  the  one  to  blame  for 
these  huge  increases  during  his  admin- 
istration. He  went  on  to  say,  as  he  was 
quoted,  at  least  in  this  news  story, 
that  every  year  since  he  has  been  in 
the  White  House  the  budget  deficit  he 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  was  lower 
than  the  Congress  would  accept.  That 
Just  is  not  a  true  statement.  That  is  an 
inaccurate  statement. 

Last  year  I  recall  very  clearly  that 
the  House  passed  in  April  our  congres- 
sional budget  resolution.  That  resolu- 
tion reduced  by  $181  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  the  deficits  that  Mr. 
Reagan  had  asked  for.  Now,  if  he 
meant  by  use  of  the  word,  "budgets," 
appropriations,  the  same  would  be  the 
case. 

Last  year  the  President  asked  for 
the  spending  in  our  reg\ilar  appropria- 
tion bills  of  some  $568  billion.  Con- 
gress appropriated  Instead  $551  bil- 
lion, or  $17  billion  less  for  this  current 
fiscal  year  in  the  appropriations  than 
Mr.  Reagan  had  asked  for. 

I  suppose  these  things  really  need  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  so  that 
myths  do  not  become  ingrained  in  the 
public's  consciousness.  I  understand 
that  the  President  is  going  to  go  out 
and  talk  with  the  American  people, 
promoting  his  budget.  That  is  his 
right,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  I  think  it 
is  his  responsibility.  I  hope  that  he 


shows  them  exactly  what  he  proposes 
to  cut  because  it  is  the  American 
people  who  are  affected. 

To  me  it  seems  grossly  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  we  require  working  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  taxes  on  their  health  In- 
surance, and  that  we  require  medicare 
patients  to  pay  higher  hospital  bills 
for  their  needed  medical  treatment  at 
a  time  when  certain  multl-bllllon 
dollar  corporations  got  by  last  year 
without  paying  any  income  tax  at  all. 
That  Just  seems  to  me  manifestly 
unfair. 

So  we  wiU  come  to  grips  with  this 
budget  recommendation.  We  will  alter 
it,  we  will  amend  it,  we  will  rearrange 
some  of  the  priorities.  I  hope  and  trust 
we  will  be  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  we  will  balance  our  set  of  prior- 
ities in  a  sensible,  sane  way.  But  when 
it  is  all  said  and  done,  we  do  really 
need  to  reduce  these  deficits  because  it 
simply  is  not  fair  for  us  to  go  on  a 
credit-card  binge,  taking  some  19  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  an- 
nually in  taxes  and  spending  some  25- 
percent  annually  and  Just  putting  the 
rest  of  it  on  the  bill  of  our  children 
who  someday  wlU  have  to  pay  for 
things  that  we  will  have  used  up  and 
worn  out  long  before  they  ever  reach 
taxpaying  age. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexaitdcr],  for  his  timeliness 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  public's 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  ALEIKANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  for  his  contribution. 

If  I  could  urge  the  people  I  know 
throughout  my  congressional  district 
to  Just  listen  to  this  debate  and  to 
those  remarks  that  have  been  made 
today,  we  would  all  make  a  beginning 
toward  resolving  this  enormous  deficit 
that  is  demonstrated  here  on  this 
chart.  Only  by  coming  to  grips  with 
the  facts  can  we  begin  to  formulate  a 
plan  that  will  offer  a  solution  to  the 
enormous  problem  that  faces  our 
Nation. 

Certainly  we  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  this  Increasing  deficit  which 
began  1  year  following  the  President's 
inauguration— $110  billion  in  1982,  a 
$196  billion  deficit  in  1983,  a  $189  bU- 
lion  deficit  in  1984,  and  a  $222  billion 
deficit  in  1985.  And  the  President  him- 
self projects  a  $180  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  which  everyone  knows 
is  the  only  conservative  part  of  the 
budget  that  the  President  has  submit- 
ted to  the  American  people.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  $230  billion  if  one  should 
add  all  of  the  columns  and  subtract 
therefrom  a  lack  of  revenues  that  are 
needed  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
balancing  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   Frank],   who   is 


here,  and  I  yield  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  responding  to  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  He  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  are  per- 
forming an  important  service  in  eluci- 
dating this  issue  to  the  American 
public. 

There  might  be  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  because  people  might  have 
been  uinder  the  impression  duirlng  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  that  they 
were  listening  to  the  President  talk 
about  the  budget  of  the  United  States. 
We  learn  now  that  apparently  he  was 
not.  That,  you  may  remember,  was  a 
budget  which  had  a  deficit  out  of 
which  we  were  going  to  grow.  All  of 
that  ended  on  election  day,  the  notion 
that  we  could  grow  out  of  the  deficit 
without  any  serious  problems. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
budget  we  have  before  us  is  not  the 
budget  on  which  the  President  cam- 
paigned. I  say  that  because  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  our  democratic 
system  there  ought  to  be  some  tenu- 
ous relationship  between  the  things  a 
candidate  talks  about  in  his  or  her 
campaign  and  the  things  that  are  sub- 
sequently proposed. 

Let  us  talk  for  Just  a  minute  about 
the  housing  project  in  Buffalo  of 
recent  but  apparently  dim  memory. 
The  President  dedicated  a  housing 
project  in  Buffalo  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  Walter  Mondale  said  during 
one  of  their  debates  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  had  made  that  kind 
of  housing  impossible.  The  President 
denied  that.  The  President  was,  of 
course,  wrong,  and  it  i«>pears  to 
bother  neither  him  nor  a  lot  of  other 
people  very  much  when  he  is  wrong. 
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He  had  already  ended  that  kind  of 
housing,  but  at  the  very  least  the 
President  could  have  said: 

Tes.  but  I  support  a  small  number  of  units 
only  for  the  elderly  and  the  severely  handi- 
capped, built  by  nonproflt  institutions. 

The  President  did  not  like  the  hous- 
ing programs  that  were  there,  but  he 
did  come  forward  with  a  voucher  pro- 
gram that  his  own  Secretary  of  HUD 
talked  about.  He  came  forward  with 
the  units  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped which  had  existed  and  he  Is 
now  proposing  that  we  end  those. 

There  wlU  not  be  imder  this  budget 
a  unit  of  housing  built  for  the  desper- 
ately poor  elderly  in  this  society.  We 
can  do  everything  that  is  proposed  to 
aid  the  homeless  with  short-term  ad- 
vantage, but  if  we  do  as  the  President 
asks  we  will  also  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inadequate  supply  of  lower 
income  housing  that  the  homeless 
problem  can  only  get  worse. 

Now,  people  have  a  right  to  make 
any  proposals  they  want,  but  let  us 
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not  if  this  budget  is  adopted,  and 
every  proposal  that  has  been  made  to 
help  people  with  housing  programs, 
the  administration's  own  voucher  pro- 
grams, which  they  are  subjecting  to 
infanticide  very  early  in  its  young  life. 

Housing  built  by  nonprofit  institu- 
tions for  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
the  administration  has  changed  the 
regulations.  They  told  us  they  would 
be  made  as  efficient  as  possible.  They 
are  going  to  end  that. 

If  this  budget  is  adopted  and  IV^ 
years  from  now  we  have  many  more 
homeless,  let  us  at  least  not  pretend 
that  these  homeless  were  sent  to  us 
from  Mars.  Let  us  not  wonder  where 
they  came  from.  The  increase  in 
homeless  will  be  the  result  of  a  refusal 
to  build  a  single  unit,  a  single  unit  in 
this  country  of  housing. 

Let  us  talk  about  other  areas.  There 
is  one  thing  that  should  be  clear  now. 
We  are  not  differing,  those  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side,  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  overall  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent.  This  is  not  a  fight 
about  how  much  the  Government 
should  spend  so  much,  it  is  about  what 
the  priorities  should  be. 

The  President  sends  us  a  budget 
with  a  significant  increase  in  military 
spending.  It  is  not  an  increase  if  you 
compare  it  to  the  Rose  Garden.  It  Is 
not  an  increase  if  you  compare  it  to 
Caspar  Weinberger's  dreams.  It  is  not 
an  increase  if  you  thinJic  about  what  it 
might  have  been,  except  that  it  is  an 
increase.  E^very  semantic  evasion 
known  to  man  will  be  dragged  out  to 
deny  that  a  $34  billion  increase  is  an 
increase,  but  it  is.  We  have  military 
needs,  but  we  have  security  needs  here 
at  home. 

I  think  the  people  I  represent  be- 
lieve in  many  cases  that  they  are  more 
In  need  of  protection  on  their  own 
streets  at  night  than  they  are  in  some 
of  the  places  this  administration  seeks 
to  protect  them. 

I  think  most  people  would  feel  that 
a  budget  which  says  that  we  will  have 
an  MX  missile,  an  expensive  and  un- 
necessary, an  inefficient  and  even  dan- 
gerous weapon,  will  have  that  at  a  cost 
of  billions,  but  will  abolish  all  revenue 
sharing  so  that  the  cities  you  live  in 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  as  majiy  police 
officers  as  they  used  to. 

We  are  being  asked  to  take  an  MX 
missile  and  sacrifice  police  officers. 

We  are  being  asked  to  continue  to 
build  an  airport  in  Grenada  and  we 
are  building  that  airport  in  Grenada 
that  the  President  said  had  only  one 
purpose,  to  allow  for  the  facilitation  of 
a  Cuban  invasion. 

Well,  apparently  our  freiend.  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  has  more 
influence  with  this  administration 
than  he  realizes.  I  mean,  he  has  gone 
and  talked  to  Cuba.  Maybe  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  talk  to  the  Cubans,  but 
he  is  building  them  an  airport,  because 
he  went  on  television,  and  he  is  our 


President,  he  tells  only  the  truth  as  he 
knows  it.  and  he  said  that  this  airport 
had  only  one  purpose  and  it  was  to  fa- 
cilitate a  Cuban  invasion. 

Well,  who  is  now  building  this  air- 
port which  has  only  that  one  purpose? 
The  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  city  of  Pall  River,  which  I  repre- 
sent, which  has  had  economic  prob- 
lems because  of  trade,  because  of 
unfair  imports,  because  of  an  overval- 
ued dollar,  they  are  told  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  there  will  be  no 
more  urban  programs  to  help  them  get 
Jobs.  They  will  lose  revenue  sharing. 
They  will  get  cut  way  back  on  aid  to 
public  transportation.  They  will  get  no 
urban  development  action  grants.  The 
community  development  block  grants 
will  be  cut  back.  All  of  that  wlU  be  cut 
back,  but  I  can  say  to  the  people  of 
Pall  River 

Despair  not.  You  ma,y  be  losing  police  and 
losing  street  lights  and  you  may  be  losing 
public  transportation  and  you  will  be  losing 
the  UDAG  program,  which  helps  to  get 
Jobs,  but  know  in  your  hearts  that  you 
helped  build  an  airport  In  Grenada  and  that 
should  make  you  of  good  cheer. 

I  do  believe  that  the  people  in  this 
country  want  to  be  helpful  to  others. 
The  outpouring  of  concern  over  star- 
vation in  Africa  was  moving.  The 
American  people  are  not  selfish  and 
hardhearted,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  people  of  Fall  River,  those  who 
lost  their  Jobs  because  of  a  subsidized 
foreign  textUe  Industry  and  an  over- 
valued dollar  are  going  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  see  vital  urt>an  services  cut  back, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  build  an  air- 
port in  Grenada  and  an  MX  missile 
and  continue  with  many  of  the  other 
areas  of  waste  that  the  administration 
Is  supporting. 

The  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  to  be  hammered 
home.  It  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  said  to  the  Congress, 
'Please  enact  a  deficit  that  will  be 
$180  billion."  That  is  the  President's 
request.  That  brings  pain  to  the  faces 
of  our  Republican  colleagues  who 
have  entered  at  this  inopportune  time 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  be  the  one 
to  reiterate  the  bad  news  to  them:  but 
if  we  did  everything  the  President 
wanted,  the  deficit  would  be  1180  bil- 
lion by  his  projection,  and  everybody 
who  believes  his  projection  by  now  are 
setting  themselves  up  to  be  twice 
burned.  No  one  thinks  if  we  did  every- 
thing he  says  that  it  will  be  only  $180 
billion. 

We  have  to  address  the  deficit  in  a 
more  serious  way.  What  we  got  from 
the  President.  I  am  afraid,  is  not  a  se- 
rious effort  to  reduce  the  deficit.  He 
asks  us  for  a  deficit  of  $180  billion. 

He  also  has  in  there,  of  course,  no 
tax  increases,  but  fee  increases.  When 
is  a  tax  not  a  tax?  When  the  President 
has  promised  not  to  raise  any  and  he 
needs  the  dough.  Then  he  calls  it  a  fee 


increase.  If  you  are  out  there  on  your 
boat,  you  will  not  be  paying  a  tax.  You 
will  be  paying  a  fee.  It  will  cost  you 
the  same  amount  of  money.  The  dol- 
lars will  be  the  same,  but  it  will  not  be 
called  a  tax  increase. 

The  President  has  sent  us  a  proposal 
which  if  it  goes  exactly  as  he  hopes, 
wishes  and  prays,  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$180  billion.  It  will  not  be  a  deficit  of 
$180  billion,  it  wiU  be  $180  billion  defi- 
cit In  which  we  build  an  MX  missile 
and  require  police  forces  to  be  cut 
back,  in  which  we  build  an  airport  for 
the  people  of  Grenada  and  maybe  for 
that  Cuban  invasion  they  may  or  may 
not  decide,  but  we  will  not  allow  pro- 
grams to  help  with  the  economic  de- 
velopment to  our  cities. 

We  will  build  some  housing.  It  will 
be  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  but 
not  one  unit  will  be  added  to  the  stock 
for  those  who  are  in  desperate  need. 

It  is  a  budget  that  manages  to  give 
us  the  worst  of  both  worlds,  an  enor- 
mous deficit  and  a  very  regressive  set 
of  social  priorities. 

The  American  people  will  continue 
to  be  victimized  by  a  budget  deficit 
which  has  distorting  effects,  long  term 
on  the  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  get  very  little  benefit  from  it. 

I  think  the  House  can  do  better.  I 
appreciate  the  Initiative  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  in  giving  us  a 
chance  to  begir  to  lay  out  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  President's  budget  and  the 
need  for  us  to  do  better. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  and  observa- 
tion and  especisdly  for  his  noting  that 
the  very  best  that  the  President  hopes 
to  do  if  all  his  policies  are  enacted  is  to 
establish  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1986 
of  $180  billion,  the  best  that  he  can 
do. 

Remember,  Just  4  years  ago  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  campaigning,  he 
was  Governor  Reagan  then,  campaign- 
ing against  the  former  President, 
Jimmy  Carter.  I  remember  I  was  in 
Moimtainview,  AR,  and  I  heard  the 
President's  comments  when  he  was 
criticizing  former  President  Carter, 
saying: 

Can  you  imagine  that  while  Jimmy  Carter 
has  been  President,  that  he  has  allowed  our 
Federal  budget  to  become  in  such  terrible 
shape  that  there  U  a  $30  billion  deficit? 

$30  bixllon.  imagine  that,  II  you  were  run- 
ning a  business  In  this  country  and  you  have 
to  balance  your  budget  every  week  or  every 
year  that  Jimmy  Carter  iifji  allowed  our 
fiscal  problems  In  this  country  to  become  so 
bad  that  It  Is  $30  billion. 

The  first  year  after  Ronald  Reagan 
was  President,  what  did  he  have,  $110 
billion.  The  second  year.  $196  billion. 
The  third  year,  $189  billion.  Last  year, 
a  $222  billion  deficit  and  the  best  that 
he  can  do  for  next  year  is  $180  billion. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  the  Babe  Ruth  of 
deficits.  He  is  the  champion  of  all  pre- 
vious Presidents  of  creating  red  ink  for 
the  American  people.  There  is  none 


better.  We  have  never  fielded  a  team 
like  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  White 
House,  to  contribute  so  much  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  to  the  Federal 
deficit.  If  he  has  done  nothing  else 
while  he  has  been  President,  he  has 
retired  the  cup  on  creating  deficits 
under  Federal  budgets. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  rise  as  a 
former  Yankee  fan  to  the  defense  of 
Babe  Ruth,  because  I  would  make  Just 
this  one  distinction.  When  Babe  Ruth 
hit  one  of  his  most  famous  home  runs, 
he  pointed  to  where  he  was  going  to 
hit  it,  you  will  remember  when  he 
played  the  Chicago  Cubs. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Babe  Ruth  told  us  he 
was  going  to  hit  it  that  way.  The 
President,  if  he  were  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  Bat>e  Ruth,  would  have  pointed 
to  right  field  and  then  hit  the  longest 
foul  ball  In  the  history  of  baseball.  It 
would  have  left  Yajikee  Stadium  and  I 
think  would  have  landed  somewhere 
in  Hoboken.  probably  near  Frank  Si- 
natra's hometown,  which  would  have 
been  appropriate,  given  their  friend- 
ship. 

So  in  fairness  to  Babe  Ruth,  when 
he  set  the  record,  he  told  us  which 
way  he  was  going  to  hit  it. 

The  President,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  pointed  out,  told  us  he 
was  going  to  make  the  American 
people  forget  about  Jimmy  Carter's 
deficits,  but  we  did  not  understand 
that  he  meant  to  do  it  by  making 
Jimmy  Carter's  deficits  look  insignifi- 
cant In  size,  not  Just  be  a  memory. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  It  was 
a  very  poor  analogy  because  Ronald 
Reagan,  obviously,  has  never  played 
baseball  because  he  cannot  keep  his 
eye  on  the  ball.  In  fact,  he  has  caused 
the  American  people,  through  his 
great  talent  of  communication,  to  take 
our  eyes  off  the  ball  and  look  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  in  the  direction  of 
prosperity  and  temporary  recovery  In 
our  economy  to  totally  ignore  these 
enormous  deficits  that  are  historic  and 
history  making,  certainly  the  largest 
deficits  ever  created  In  history  In  all 
time. 

Never  before  has  any  head  of  state 
created  such  enormous  deficits  as 
Ronald  Reagan  has  during  his  4  short 
years  In  the  White  House.  In  fact.  If 
you  should  add  up  all  of  this  red  Ink 
and  total  It  you  would  conclude  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  created  more  defi- 
cits In  only  4  years  than  all  previous 
American  Presidents  combined,  from 
George  Washington  through  Jimmy 
Carter.  All  of  them  combined  have  cre- 
ated less  deficit  during  our  entire  his- 
tory than  Ronald  Reagan   has  in  4 


years,  and  yet  he  is  parading  around 
pretending  to  be  conservative. 

He  Is  not  conservative.  He  Is  the 
most  radical  fiscal  President  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

While  I  have  the  time  I  would  like  to 
devote  a  few  minutes  to  some  of  the 
particulars,  some  of  the  details  of  this 
budget,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  who  is  presently  engaged 
In  a  news  conference,  and  who  will 
depart  that  news  conference  momen- 
tarily and  come  here.  I  will  then  jrleld 
time  to  him  In  order  that  he  can 
report  to  the  American  people  immedi- 
ately following  the  news  conference 
that  he  is  having  now. 

I  noticed  last  weekend  that  the 
White  House  staff  was  instructed  to 
wear  earmuffs.  You  know  the  Republi- 
cans are  real  cute  about  the  way  they 
go  about  politics.  They  always  illus- 
trate what  they  are  doing  with  some 
little  gimmick  to  draw  attention  to  It. 

The  idea  of  the  earmuffs  was  to 
demonstrate  the  concept  of  a  freeze, 
that  the  President  was  going  to  offer  a 
freeze  In  this  budget  to  freeze  the 
Govenmient  spending  at  last  year's 
levels  so  that  It  would  not  Increase 
beyond  what  he  did  last  year. 

I  am  here  today  to  report  that  such 
was  not  the  case  at  all.  The  truth  Is 
that  the  earmuffs  were  worn.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  prevent  the  thoughtful 
people  at  the  White  House,  and  there 
are  many  good  ones  there,  from  hear- 
ing the  truth  about  this  budget  and 
the  truth  about  this  deficit. 

The  truth  is  that  their  budget  is 
anything  but  a  freeze  on  Government 
spending.  The  freeze  is  the  last  thing 
that  this  budget  is. 

It  Is  a  freeze  maybe  on  some  of  the 
Important  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  dismantle.  It  is  a 
freeze  to  the  farmers  who  will  be  put 
out  in  the  cold,  in  the  bitter  arctic 
wind  of  the  liildwest.  It  is  a  freeze  to 
schoolchildren  whose  lunches  are  cut 
back  substantially.  It  Is  a  freeze  to 
small  businessmen  who  want  to  start 
up  a  business  or  to  expand  their  busi- 
ness because  of  the  dismantlement  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

It  may  be  a  freeze  to  them.  But  it  Is 
not  a  freeze  in  spending  across  the 
board  l)ecause  what  this  budget  does  Is 
to  Increase  defense,  to  increase  foreign 
aid,  and  to  cut  back  aid  to  our  own 
people  in  this  country  who  need  It, 
like  the  American  farmer,  like  our 
schoolchildren  who  are  trying  to  get 
an  education,  like  the  poor,  and  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly,  who  are 
frozen  out  by  this  President's  budget 
and  by  imposing  a  freeze  upon  their 
programs,  and  even  a  cutback. 

I  made  a  speech  not  too  long  ago  up 
in  New  York  and  I  was  asked  what  this 
freeze  meant  and  where  this  President 
was  going  to  take  the  cutbacks.  I  said 
he  will  pick  on  the  poor  people  and 


the  elderly  people  and  the  handi- 
capped and  the  children  and  the  poor 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  grub  out  a 
living  out  on  the  farms  in  the  Midwest 
and  In  the  Southwest  and  in  the  Deep 
South  of  this  country.  He  will  not  take 
on  the  rich  and  the  powerful  because 
they  can  fight  back. 

The  Wall  Street  friends  of  Ronald 
Reagan  can  hire  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  country  to  represent  them,  but  the 
blind,  and  the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped, they  cannot  fight  back.  They 
are  represented  here  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  speaking  out  today 
in  their  behalf.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  Ignored  in  this  budget:  the  poor 
people,  the  blind  people,  the  handi- 
capped, the  little  children.  Those  are 
the  people  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  freezing 
out  of  this  budget,  not  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  on  Wall  Street  who  have 
not  only  the  money  but  the  resources 
to  fight  back. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, has  Just  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

lii.  ALEXANDESi.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ghay],  the  chairman  of  otir 
Budget  Committee,  who  will  respond 
to  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  we  gather  today  when 
the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  his  economic  blueprint  for 
continued  good  health  of  our  econo- 
my. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  the  American  people. 
First,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  respond  to  the 
future  economic  crisis  which  his  defi- 
cit spending  Invites.  Second,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  need  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  and  equity  as  we  make 
the  difficult  choices  on  how  to  cut 
Govenmient  spending. 

The  President,  In  his  budget  submis- 
sion to  us  today,  has  given  us  essen- 
tially a  repeat  of  the  policies  which 
have  predicated  huge  deficits  during 
the  past  4  years. 

Why  is  that  a  problem?  It  is  a  prob- 
lem because  we  are  burdening  our- 
selves and  our  children  with  Intoler- 
able and  perhaps  a  ruinous  burden  of 
being  forced  to  pay  for  the  enormous 
Federal  debt  shown  in  the  charts  that 
I  have  before  you  today. 

In  a  word,  you  wiU  see  that  in  the 
last  4  years  the  national  debt  has  liter- 
ally doubled  and  in  the  next  4  years,  if 
we  follow  these  policies  of  this  budget, 
they  will  at  least  triple.  Of  course,  we 
have  heard  the  statement  that  these 
deficits  are  the  result  of  50  years  of 
past  spending. 

I  would  like  to  share,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  this  aver- 
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age  deficit  for  each  President  from 
1934  to  1985.  from  Roosevelt  to 
Reagan.  If  you  will  share  a  moment 
with  me,  you  will  see  that  in  1934,  be- 
ginning with  the  Roosevelt  Presiden- 
cy, that  during  the  entire  time  of  that 
Presidency  the  deficits  reached  an  av- 
erage of  $16.4  billion.  Under  the 
Truman  Presidency,  during  all  of  the 
years  of  his  Presidency  and  his  leader- 
ship of  the  executive  branch,  the  aver- 
age deficit  was  S0.6  billion.  Dxiring  the 
Presidency  of  President  Eisenhower 
the  average  deficit  during  that  period 
was  $1.9  billion.  And  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  aver- 
age deficit  was  $5.9  billion.  During  the 
Presidency  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
the  average  deficit  was  $7.1  billion. 
And  during  the  Presidency  of  Richard 
Nixon  the  average  deficit  was  $19  bil- 
lion. 
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Under  the  Presidency  of  Oerald 
Ford  that  moved  up  to  a  record  high 
at  that  time  of  $55.2  billion  average 
deficit  during  his  Presidency. 

During  the  Carter  Presidency  It 
dropped  to  $48.5  billion,  as  the  average 
deficit. 

Then  beginning  in  1981  the  average 
deficit  for  the  last  4  years  of  this  Pres- 
idency has  been  $175.9  billion. 

Thus  when  we  look  at  the  deficits 
going  back  50  years  and  how  our  na- 
tional debt  is  growing  and  growing  and 
the  interest  is  being  paid  on  that  na- 
tional debt,  we  see  clearly  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  the  50  years  of  deficit 
spending  but  clearly  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  fiscal  policy  under 
this  administration. 

What  has  been  that  change?  That 
change  has  been  essentially  borrow, 
borrow,  borrow,  and  spend,  spend, 
si>end.       

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
who  is  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  amazed.  I  cannot 
figure  this  out.  I  thought  President 
Reagan  was  a  President  who  Is  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Something  must  be 
wrong  with  this  chart  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. How  could  this  President,  who 
always  goes  out  onto  the  steps  tmd 
calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget,  be  the  one  who 
has  that  big  red  stripe  there? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
assure  you  that  this  chart  is  absolute- 
ly accurate  and  I  would  challenge 
anyone  to  question  its  accuracy.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff,  a  professional  nonparti- 
san core  staff. 

If  you  look  you  will  find,  even  If  you 
start  in  1947  on  the  second  chart,  that 


the  historical  deficits  have  a  unique 
kind  of  line.  In  fact  it  was  under  LBJ 
that  we  had  a  balanced  budget  which 
was  not  so  long  ago.  Suddenly  in  1981 
these  long  red  towers,  the  world  trade 
of  deficits,  have  been  created.  The 
reason  that  they  have  been  is  because 
what  we  have  been  doing  is  simply 
spending,  spending,  spending  and  bor- 
rowing, borrowing,  borrowing  to  pay 
for  that  spending. 

Now.  the  problem  that  we  face  is 
simply  this:  That  if  we  do  not  address 
the  fiscal  policy  that  created  this  aver- 
age, if  we  do  not  address  the  fiscal 
policy  that  creates  these  enormous 
deficits  and  doubling,  over  the  next  4 
years,  a  tripling  of  the  national  debt, 
what  is  going  to  happen?  Let  me  share 
with  you:  First  of  all.  we  will  erode  our 
Nation's  savings  so  that  most  of  the 
savings  of  this  Nation  will  be  utilized 
Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  this  debt  by 
about  1990. 

Our  trade  deficit  has  soared,  setting 
record  after  record,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  loss  of  2.5  million 
Jobs  to  foreign  competltiors,  simply  be- 
cause these  structural  deficits  cause 
an  overvalued  dollar  and  means  we  are 
less  competitive  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

More  Importantly,  we  are  Just  a 
couple  of  years  away.  If  we  continue  to 
follow  these  fiscal  policies,  of  becom- 
ing the  world's  largest  debtor  nation. 

Now.  I  want  to  repeat  that.  The 
United  States  of  America,  in  Just  a 
couple  of  years,  will  become  the 
world's  largest  debtor  nation.  Ovir  debt 
will  be  so  large  that  we  will  be  No.  1  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  debt. 

We  are  heading  toward  a  point  at 
which  Americans  will  have  to  pay 
taxes  of  $230  billion  per  year,  more 
than  $900  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child.  Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  this 
debt. 

Every  day  this  debt  increases  we 
make  it  harder  for  our  businesses,  our 
workers,  and  our  Nation  to  remain 
competitive  in  that  world  marketplace. 

If  we  do  not  control  these  deficits,  if 
we  do  not  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  funds  to  finance  our  debt,  we 
will  burden  ourselves  and  our  children 
with  taxes,  foreign  interest  payments 
or  inflation  so  high  that  our  incomes 
and  living  standarda  will  be  seriously 
eroded. 

Clearly  this  bill,  of  this  debt,  by 
these  fiscal  policies  Is  going  to  be  paid. 

In  that  sense  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  the  budget  we  received 
today  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
fiscal  policies  which  have  caused  the 
problem  that  now  confronts  us. 

The  President  has  not  met  the  goals 
he  set  for  himself  many  times  prior  to 
today. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  this: 
That  I  am  committed  to  working  with 
the  administration  and  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 


fashion  a  budget  which  demonstrates 
equity,  compassion,  while  reducing  the 
spending  of  our  Government  because 
if  we  do  not,  all  of  us  will  suffer 
whether  we  are  the  small  farmer  out 
in  Iowa  who  is  going  through  an  ex- 
treme crisis  right  now.  or  whether  we 
live  in  the  inner  city  of  north  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  in  all  of  our  interests  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  think  we  can  de- 
velop a  budget  which  asks  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  share  the  sacrifice,  to 
share  the  sacrifice  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  deficit. 

This  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
begin  the  process  of  fashioning  a 
budget  resolution  in  the  House.  We 
will  be  starting  that  process  this  Sat- 
urday with  a  series  of  regional  hear- 
ings around  this  Nation  followed  by 
hearings  here  in  Washington.  DC.  Our 
purpose  will  be  threefold:  First,  we 
want  to  target  and  define  the  problem 
of  the  deficit  for  the  American  people: 
second,  we  want  to  share  with  the 
American  people  the  various  alterna- 
tives and  difficult  choices  that  con- 
front us;  and  third,  we  want  to  get  the 
input  of  the  American  people  across 
this  country  as  we  prepare  to  decide 
among  those  choices. 

Then  we  will  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration's representatives.  I  am  hopeful 
that  despite  these  startling  red  lines 
that  we  will  be  able  to  work  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion  across  all  lines  so  that  we 
can  address  the  problem  because  it  is 
not  a  Republican  problem,  it  is  not  a 
Democratic  problem,  and  it  does  none 
of  us  any  good  to  point  the  finger  at 
Congress  and  say  they  are  to  blame, 
but  we  must  Join  in  this,  to  deal  with 
it.  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration, as  it  looks  at  these  defi- 
cits, as  it  looks  at  the  fiscal  policies 
that  created  them,  will  Join  us  here  in 
the  House  so  that  we  can  come  up 
with  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  move  us 
away  from  becoming  the  largest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world  and  sad- 
dling future  generations,  unborn,  with 
a  debt  that  wiU  change  the  American 
dream  and  make  it  a  hopeless,  nostal- 
gic memory  of  something  in  the  past. 

It  is  with  that  spirit  that  I  seek  to 
work  with  all  in  the  House  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  deficit  reductions, 
strong  deficit  reduction  through 
spending  cuts,  but  done  with  balance, 
with  equity  and  fairness  for  all  in  this 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDE31.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Are  there  other  Members  who  wish 
to  address  this  important  subject?  If 
there  are  not,  I  would  add  only  one 
fact  that  needs  to  be  noticed,  as  we 
discuss  this  very  startling,  historic  re- 


ality that  faces  our  Nation.  That  is 
that  Just  last  week  it  was  reported 
that  the  merchandise  trade  deficit 
which  measures  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  spend  for  foreign  goods, 
reached  an  all-time  record  deficit  of 
$126  billion  which  is  likewise  startling 
because  we  are  buying,  as  Americans, 
$126  billion  more  in  products  each 
year  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  this  House 
to  reject  the  budget  that  Mr.  Reagan 
and  his  Republican  colleagues  have  of- 
fered. It  is  unrealistic,  it  is  unfair,  it 
does  not  address  the  realities  of  our 
time,  and  it  is  wrong. 
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THE  ENERGY  CONSUMER 
REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
hxad]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  introducing 
the  Energy  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  This  legislation  wUl 
reform  six  energy  regulatory  statutes 
that  are  needlessly  burdening  consum- 
ers, small  and  large  businesses,  and 
utilities  alike.  Identical  legislation  was 
introduced  last  Congress  by  a  biparti- 
san coalition  of  Congressmen  who  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  an  unfettered 
energy  marketplace  in  satisfying  our 
country's  future  energy  needs.  We 
have  learned  over  the  last  decade  that 
reliance  on  the  marketplace  must  be 
the  cornerstone  of  our  national  energy 
policy. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  to  end  Government  Interference 
in  the  marketplace  by  repealing  sever- 
al mandatory  conservation  measures, 
including:  The  building  energy  per- 
formance standards;  industrial  energy 
conservation  reporting  regulations; 
the  Residential  and  Commercial 
Apartment  Conservation  Service  Pro- 
grams; the  Department  of  Energy 
intervention  authority  In  State  utility 
proceedings,  and  the  mandate  requir- 
ing consideration  of  national  retail 
electric  rates;  and  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1970. 

These  mandatory  conservation 
measures,  rather  than  helping  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
have  burdened  small  businesses,  cost 
energy  consumers  millions  of  dollars, 
and  distorted  the  marketplace  for  al- 
ternative energy  conservation  prod- 
ucts and  services  over  the  last  decade. 
These  statutes  have  required  small 
energy  consumers  to  subsidize  dupli- 
cate energy  conservation  programs; 
they  have  placed  a  regulatory 
straightjacket  on  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, they  have  hampered  the  valua- 
ble work  of  energy  conservation  entre- 
preneurs, have  exacerbated  the  Feder- 
al deficit,  and  have  involved  the  Feder- 


al Government  in  the  regulation  of 
public  utility  rates— traditionally  a 
local  responsibility  that  can  be  han- 
dled more  effectively  and  less  expen- 
sively by  State  and  local  governments. 

Most  importantly,  many  of  the  stat- 
utes that  would  be  reformed  by  my 
bill  have  attempted  to  substitute  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  operation 
of  the  marketplace  in  areas  where  the 
free  market  is  already  solving  the 
problem.  The  building  energy  per- 
formance standards,  the  Residential 
and  Commercial  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service  Programs,  and  appliance 
efficiency  standards  are  clear  exam- 
ples of  the  folly  of  this  policy.  These 
programs  attempted  to  mandate 
energy  efficiency  and  proved  to  be 
both  costly  and  imnecessary.  Higher 
energy  prices  spurred  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  increase  energy  efficiency  in 
new  houses.  Manufactuirers  responded 
to  consumer  preferences  with  major 
consumer  products  with  much  greater 
operating  efficiency.  Also,  studies  of 
the  Residential  Conservation  Service 
Program  has  shown  that  audit  partici- 
pation rates  never  achieved  the  levels 
originally  anticipated— not  because  of 
the  public's  insensitivlty  to  conserva- 
tion, but  because  households  had  al- 
ready responded  to  high  energy  prices 
by  hiring  private  energy  entrepreneurs 
to  conduct  audits  and  by  purchasing 
cost-effective  conservation  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  limited  Federal  dol- 
lars available  for  energy  projects 
should  not  be  wasted  on  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  burdensome  and  costly 
regulations.  Both  bodies  of  Congress 
recognized  this  fact  last  year  in  our 
consideration  of  the  Commercial 
Apartment  Conservation  Service 
[CACS]  Program.  The  House  acknowl- 
edged the  harm  and  expense  to  rate- 
payers associated  with  CACS  when  we 
voted  to  repeal  this  program.  For  its 
part,  the  Senate  voted  to  postpone  Im- 
plementation of  CACS  for  a  year.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  time  constraints, 
we  were  unable  to  resolve  this  issue.  I 
have  confidence  that  we  will  take  this 
program  up  again  in  this  Congress— 
but  our  attention  should  not  be  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  CACS.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  and  each  of  the 
mandatory  conservation  measures  it 
would  rescind.  A  short  synopsis  of  this 
bill's  provisions  follows  this  statement. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
issue  and  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  Energy  Consumer's  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1985. 

Stkopsis  or  thb  EnsoT  CoNsuifxas' 
RsouLATOXT  Rxroaif  Act  or  IMS 

■icnoii  1— saosT  nrLt 
SBcnoH  2— mntnios  ahd  ruRPosz 

BSCnOM  S— RKPXAL  OF  BUILBntO  KlfKROT 

pmrouuRci  itaiidaum  (tttls  hi  or  icpai 
The  Building  Energy  Performance  Stand- 
ards   regulatory    authority    would    be    re- 
pealed. Authority  for  DOE  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  building  industry 


would  continue  under  the  "Buildings  and 
Community  Systems"  portion  of  the  DOE 
Authorization  bill. 

BBCnOH  4— RKPCAL  OF  RXSIDEKTIAL  AMD  APART- 
MXRT  CORSnVATION  SCRVICB  ITmS  II  OF 
mCFA.  miM  V  OP  THE  BaXKGT  81CUUTT 
ACTI 

Federal  statutes  which  mandate  that  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  offer  energy  audits  to 
residents  and  commercial  building  operators 
under  burdensome  regulatory  standards 
would  be  eliminated.  Elxisting  utility  energy 
audit  programs  could  continue  under  State 
and  local  law. 

SKCnOH  ft— RKPKAL  OP  COHSUim  APPLIAJICX 
EPPlCiaMCT  STAHDAaOS  (TTTLS  III  OP  BCPA) 

DOE  authority  to  regulate  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  consimier  appliances  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  requirement  that  consumer  ap- 
pliances display  energy  efficient  labels 
would  be  continued, 
sacnoii  •— RiPSAL  op  doe  mmvaaiioii  au- 

THoarrr    akv    ratiomal   hktaii.   SLicTaic 

■Aim  sTAnAaM  (PtntPAi 

Sections  of  the  PubUc  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  which  authorize  DOE  to 
intervene  in  State  utility  proceedings  and 
which  mandate  consideration  of  national 
retail  electric  rate  standards  would  be  re- 
pealed. E>OE  intervention  in  State  utility 
proceedings  intrudes  on  matters  exclusively 
the  concern  of  State  and  local  governments. 
and  most  State  utility  commissions  have 
completed  their  consideration  of  national 
retafl  electric  rate  standards.  Section  210  of 
PURPA  regarding  small  producers  and  co- 
generation  would  be  retained. 


sbctior    t— sxpkal   op    ravusraiAi, 

COMSXSVATIOR         RKPOKTTXC         RBGULATIOin 
(TTTLS  III  OF  EPCA> 

The  industrial  energy  conservation  report- 
ing requirements,  which  burden  businesses 
with  needless  and  duplicative  i>aperwork, 
would  be  repealed.  Tht  industrial  sector  has 
been  the  top  achiever  in  energy  <x)nserva- 
tion  compared  to  all  other  secton  since  the 
1973  Arab  oU  embargo.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  imposiiig  additional 
regtilatory  burdens  on  industry  unrelated  to 
public  health  or  safety.  Voluntary  industry 
reporting  of  energy  conservation  gains 
would  continue. 

sBcnoH  s— aaPBAL  op  wimoaHCT  anasr 

CORSKRVATIOll  ACT 

DOE  stand-by  authority  to  preempt  State 
and  local  energy  emergency  consiunptlon 
targeto  would  be  repealed.  Presidential  au- 
thority to  allocate  energy  supplies  in  an 
emergency  would  not  be  affected  by  repeal 
of  this  regulatory  authority.* 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempro.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Oohzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
previous  occasions,  from  the  beginning 
of  my  service  in  the  Congress  I  have 
addressed  my  colleagues  through  this 
means;  since  the  first  month  that  I 
came  to  this  House,  which  was  Janu- 
ary 10,  1962,  and  have  always  ad- 
dressed myself  to  my  colleagues.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  dreamed  at  that 
time  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  would  be  covered  by  television; 
and  to  me  it  makes  no  difference;  I  am 
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happy  to  enlarge  the  participation  of 
the  constituencies  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  House. 

There  has  always  been  a  very  defi- 
nite purpose  in  mind  for  importuning 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  well  as 
the  staff  of  the  Clerk  and  others  that 
open  the  doors,  so  to  speak,  and  close 
the  doors  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Always  the  Intent  has  been  a  blend 
of  two.  One  to  proceed  in  an  enlarged 
fashion  which  the  limited  debate  rules 
prevent  in  the  House  Representatives, 
a  numerous  body,  from  so  doing  on 
either  a  matter  that  has  a  direct, 
almost  exclusive,  impact  on  the  paro- 
chial or  local  interests  of  the  given  dis- 
trict, the  20th  Congressional  of  Texas, 
or  one  that  partakes  of  a  national  im- 
portance or  imminence  and  which  I 
feel  is  an  indefensible  part  of  our 
duties;  that  is.  Just  because  the  extent 
of  our  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  ge- 
ographic bonds  of  the  given  district 
that  we  have  issued  which  transcend 
the  parochialism  of  the  district's  inter- 
ests. 

Today  I  would  like  to  start  by  outlin- 
ing the  general  Interest  which  con- 
cerns me  and  which  I  feel  even  with 
discussions  such  as  we  have  had  are 
not  being  addressed  either  in  debate  or 
otherwise  by  either  the  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  be  debated  because 
without  debate  and  discussion  in  our 
society,  we  cannot  have  participatory 
democracy. 

The  issues  are  so  grave,  so  imminent 
in  what  can  t)e  crises,  that  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  rise  as  I  have  over  the  course 
of  these  23  years  to  do  so. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  of 
recent  Joinder  as  Members  of  this 
House,  that  on  such  issues  as  the 
murder  of  a  Federal  Judge,  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  a  Federal  district 
attorney  in  the  western  Judicial  dis- 
trict for  Texas,  that  I  spoke  single- 
handedly  a  total  of  more  than  39 
times,  but  not  until  the  murder  of  that 
Judge  was  at  least  resolved  as  far  as  it 
could  be  up  to  that  point— though  I 
am  afraid  not  really  fully  and  com- 
pletely for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

It  was  a  murder  that  occurred  on  the 
outside  of  my  district,  but  which  was 
within  the  county  which  for  my  first  8 
years  I  had  the  honor  of  representing, 
because  the  county  was  contiguous 
and  the  same  as  the  20th  Congression- 
al District  at  that  time. 

I  felt  that  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  greatest  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury, on  par  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  because  of  its  Im- 
plication to  our  form  of  government. 
There  were  months  in  which  the  Judi- 
ciary and  other  Federal  officials  con- 
nected with  law  enforcement  were  ac- 
tually intimidated,  and  nothing  was 


being  done,  and  that  case  was  going  to 
be  lost  in  the  dust  of  history. 

I  am  glad  that  I  did,  even  though  I 
was  criticized,  I  was  ridiculed.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  seeking  some  purpose;  we  live 
in  a  cynical  age;  if  one  does  anything 
the  question  is.  What's  his  angle? 
What's  he  going  to  get  out  of  it?  And  I 
faced  that  ever  since  I  started  my  po- 
litical career  33  years  ago,  34  years  ago 
on  the  city  council. 

Today  I  am  going  to  start  with  one 
aspect  which  I  believe  Impacts  on  our 
domestic  resolutions,  no  matter  what 
they  are  as  we  address  these  turning 
serious,  deeply  rooted  problems  that 
are  coming  up  from  the  midst  of  our 
society. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  question  of 
the  international  trade  deficit.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  any  Nation, 
our  trade  deficit  when  we  ended  the 
last  quarter  of  this  last  year,  1984,  was 
in  excess  of  $133  billion,  yet  nobody 
discusses  this.  There  has  been  no 
debate. 

Dxiring  the  Presidential  debates,  no 
allusion  was  made  that  that  nor  an 
issue  drawn,  by  either  one;  the  incum- 
bent President  or  the  challenger.  Here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  I  have  waited 
for  years,  since  1960  and  1961  which 
were  the  2  years  preceding  my  entry 
into  this  body,  for  the  first  time  then 
the  trade  deficit  had  reached  $10  bil- 
lion and  it  was  considered  disastrous. 

The  whole  subject  of  conversation, 
the  concentrated  effort  and  energy  of 
the  President  that  first  year  was  to  ad- 
dress that  problem.  Even  then,  the 
preceptions  of  the  world  were  Just  as 
misperceived  by  our  leaders  as  they 
are  today.  Nobody  asks,  why?  What  is 
the  basic  underlying  cause?  Sure  this 
is  the  immediate,  but  what  is  the  basic 
underlying  cause? 

Nowhere  in  the  10  or  11  volumes  of 
the  collected  and  published  addresses 
and  papers  of  President  Elsenhower  is 
there  one  reference  to  the  Common 
Market  of  Ehirope  which  was  in  the 
process  of  development.  My  first  year 
here  in  1962,  one  of  the  big  issues  was 
the  Trade  Act  that  President  Kenne- 
dy, the  closest  friend  I  have  ever  had 
on  that  level;  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship,  and  I  was  asked  to  vote  for 
it.  It  was  going  to  be  the  first  round  of 
the  so-called  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs,  or  the  OATT. 

I  read  it,  and  I  read  some  provisos 
that  disturbed  me,  as  I  do  almost  ev- 
erything that  I  am  asked  to  vote  on.  I 
raised  questions,  and  they  couldn't  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  so  I  voted 
"no."  Immediately  I  had  all  my  friends 
Jumping  all  over  me.  asking,  How  in 
the  world  could  you  have  done  this?  I 
said  because  there  are  certain  provisos. 

One  of  them,  you  say  this  is  taking 
cognizance  of  this  thing  called  the 
Common  Market  of  Europe.  Yet  I  do 
not  see  any  evidence  that  the  implica- 
tions of  that  development  will  have  as 
I  look  into  the  future. 
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But  you  also  have  a  provision  here 
that  says  In  the  case  that  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  there 
is  some  American  trade  activity  or  in- 
dustry, industrial  or  manufacturing 
enterprise,  that  suffers  detriment,  this 
Commission  shall  t>e  established  to 
consider  this  deterlmental  Impact  and 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  If  on 
the  one  hand  you  tell  me  it  is  advanta- 
geous, there  is  no  prospect  of  detri- 
ment to  the  coimtry  If  we  approve,  yet 
you  have  this  proviso  on  the  other 
hand  saying,  well,  maybe  there  will  be. 
Can  you  tell  me  wherein  and  how  that 
pooBlbillty  can  arise?  Well,  it  will  never 
happen. 

I  had  that  happen  before  and  I  have 
had  it  happen  subsequently  and  when 
it  does  I  vote  "no."  No  matter  what 
the  political  consequences  might  be.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  an  act  of  bravery. 
I  think  that  is  an  act  of  being  respon- 
sive and  responsible  under  the  oath  of 
office  that  I  have  taken,  which  simply 
says:  I  shall  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
will  and  faithfully  discharge  my  duties 
as  a  Representative. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  today  the  inter- 
national trade  dificlt  for  the  United 
SUtes  is  weU  better  than  $133  billion. 
Now.  Just  like  in  the  case  of  interest, 
which  I  have  gotten  up  ad  nauseam 
and  discussed  here  for  20  or  the  23 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  since  I  first  came  in  and 
still  am.  And  very  much  like  a  coyote, 
baying  out  in  the  brush  country  at  the 
moon  at  midnight  that  is  pretty  much 
the  way  I  have  felt,  pretty  lonely.  I 
hate  to  feel  that  I  can  say,  well.  I  told 
you  so.  I  hate  to  say  that  for  14 
months  and  for  12  of  those  14  months 
the  only  voice  in  or  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, House  or  Senate.  I  was  asking 
the  President.  lAi.  President,  what  is 
the  mission  of  our  marines  in  Beirut? 
And  at  4  days  before  their  murder  I 
asked  that  question  as  the  House  was 
adjourning  for  that  week  and  asked 
my  colleagues,  "Oentlemen.  please, 
how  can  you.  Tou  haven't  discussed. 
How  can  you  go  home  tonight,  eat  a 
nice  good  steak  at  suppertlme  and  you. 
Mr.  President,  up  In  the  White  House, 
you  wUl  retire  to  your  dining  room  and 
not  give  thought  to  those  marines  that 
are  under  the  shadow  of  death  this 
very  moment."  How  could  a  President 
in  heedless  and  caUous  disregard  of 
the  unanimous  advice  of  his  own  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  is  our  expertise  in 
military  matters,  why  have  them  if  a 
Commander  in  Chief  calculatingly  ig- 
nores. You  do  not  have  to  be  a  proph- 
et to  luiow  that  under  those  circum- 
stances you  are  going  to  have  a  catas- 
trophe. But  who  gives  a  hoot  or  a 
hollar  for  any  1  of  those  dead  242  ma- 
rines? The  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  worry  about  going  to  sleep  at 
night   and   having  that  on   his  con- 


science. Yet.  single  handedly,  willfully, 
not  because  of  a  week's  determination, 
but  14  months.  Why?  Why  Is  it  that 
we  can  sit  here  and  think  we  can  tem- 
porize without  even  debating  the  ques- 
tion $133  billion  plus  of  trade  deficit. 
We  can  temporize  with  these  charts 
and  these  domestic  I  think  that  that  is 
one  reason  the  President  smiles  and 
all  of  that  and  what  he  used  to  say 
was  unpardonable,  now  It  is  tolerable, 
because  we  can  play  around  I  would 
say  for  the  next  2  years.  Even  though 
two-thirds — even  those  charts  reveal 
it,  even  the  other  side's  charts  reveal 
it,  if  they  put  them  out— two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  our  military  outlays  which 
everybody  is  shooting  at  are  interest 
payments  for  that  tx>rrowlng,  two- 
thirds.  That  goes  back  to  this  other 
fundamental  question  of  Interest 
which  will  be  the  second  part  of  what 
I  wish  to  address. 

Generally  because  every  year  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  or  any 
other  legislative  body  If  I  have  gotten 
up  and  I  have  criticized  and  I  have 
said  this  is  a  mistake,  I  have  offered  a 
suggested  alternative  and  I  have  done 
precisely  that  in  every  one  of  these 
issues.  I  did  it  in  the  State  senate.  I 
did  it  on  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  and  I  have  done  it  for  23 
years  and  3  months  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Whjr?  Why  is  it  that  we  think  we  can 
temporize  with  that?  Which  means 
jot>s,  which  means  not  that  we  have 
these  monstrous  domestic  deficits,  but 
that  America  has  t)een  converted  from 
a  producing  nation;  a  nation  that  pro- 
duces goods,  food,  fiber  and  other  ma- 
terials, to  a  dumping  market  of  all  the 
world  from  Japan  to  China,  to  France. 
Germany,  and  England. 

Why?  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
have  the  deficits,  but  why  could  we  get 
into  that  to  begin  with.  WeU,  it  is  not 
a  simplistic  matter.  It  is  complicated. 
Other  policies  that  either  have  been 
Implemented  or  have  never  been  put 
together,  either  the  President's  or  the 
absence  of  policies  that  are  very  basic 
but  which  have  been  Ignored  and  inci- 
dentally, from  time  to  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  aided  and  abetted  In  produc- 
ing from  the  willful,  arrogating  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  who  among  all  the  speak- 
ers today  on  this  side  and  on  that  side 
wlU  be  willing  to  confront  the  root 
causes  of  our  dilemma  and  the  reason 
why  before  we  even  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  our  form  of  government 
in  1989  we  are  destroying  the  very  pil- 
lars that  the  men  who  founded  the 
Nation  and  ruled  as  Presidents  for  at 
least  three  terms  after  the  first  under 
this  form  of  government,  felt  were  the 
critical  and  basic  issues.  And  which,  in- 
cidentally have  been  In  all  countries 
and  all  lands  and  all  climes  at  all  times 
and  that  Is  who  has  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  credit  allocation,  the  fi- 


nancial allocation  of  any  nation's  soci- 
ety. 

When  President  Kennedy  and  those 
who  drafted  that  Trade  Act  of  1962 
did  so.  they  did  perceive  In  a  world 
that  was  no  longer  so.  When  we  are 
asked  today  to  pass  and  approve  a  so- 
called  defense  budget  of  about  now— if 
the  President's  requests  are  satisfied- 
$315  billion,  who  Is  asking  the  ques- 
tion about  how  much  of  that  repre- 
sents the  outlay  for  "the  defense  of 
E^irope?"  Nobody  does.  Every  state- 
ment I  heard  on  either  side,  every 
statement  uttered  from  the  Presidents 
since  I  have  been  here  has  been  based 
with  respect  to  a  defense  budget  at  a 
world's  outlook  and  perception  that 
was  true  in  1946,  1947  but  no  longer 
true.  It  is  another  world.  Over  half  of 
that  defense  budget— and  these  are  my 
estimates,  though  I  have  been  told 
they  are  not  wrong,  they  are  not 
astray,  they  are  not  out  of  the  baU 
park  because  there  is  no  other  voice 
that  has  arisen  here  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man Involved  in  the  approval  of  the 
appropriation  bills  if  they  could  tell 
me  what  amount  in  that  budget  or  in 
that  appropriation  was  destined  for 
the  so-caUed  defense  of  Evirope.  They 
said,  "Oh,  we  can't  tell  you  because  it 
is  scattered  here,  it  is  scattered  there, 
it  is  scattered  everywhere."  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  monejrs  that  the 
CIA  has.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  this 
Congress  that  can  tell  me  how  much 
money  is  allocated  to  the  CIA.  The 
President's  discretionary  budget,  that 
is,  that  is  the  amount  of  money  he  can 
play  around  with  that  is  not  budgeted 
specifically,  that  he  has  discretion  to 
use  any  way  he  wants,  has  grown  700 
percent,  more  than  that,  7V^  times  in 
Just  3  years.  How  much  of  that  goes  to 
the  CIA?  There  is  not  a  man  who  can 
tell  you.  Maybe  the  President  himself 
does  not  even  know.  I  do  not  know. 

All  I  know  is  this:  That  when  I 
raised  a  question  why  is  It  you  are 
predicating  your  policies  and  asking  us 
to  tax  the  American  people  in  this 
amount  for  a  defense  posture  that  as- 
sumes that  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions that  are  no  longer  true,  why  is  it 
you  do  not  even  del>ate? 
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The  other  day  a  West  German  Fed- 
eral Government  official  from  one  of 
the  provinces  said.  "We  are  not  Ameri- 
can vassals.  We  are  coequals.  We  are 
allies." 

When  has  this  House  debated  the 
fact  that  the  real  issue  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II,  even  In  the 
cruise  missile  in  England,  was  for  the 
first  time  the  German  finger  on  the 
bomb? 

This  is  the  initial  basic  issue  in  the 
poat-war  period,  even  during  the  ter- 
minal points  of  the  war,  that  is,  the 
German  question,  that  gave  rise  to 
what  now  we  take  as  a  matter  of  scrip- 
tural word  that  Russia  is  the  eternal 


enemy  and  that  the  cold  war  is  be- 
cause we  must  defend  against  commu- 
nism. 

We  have  come  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  as  inheritors  of  the  old  colonial 
power  responsibilities.  Our  perception 
of  ourselves  do  not  say  that  but  they 
do  not  coincide  with  the  world's  per- 
ception of  us,  nor  with  the  facts  in- 
volved. 

But  if  in  Germany  we  have  changed 
the  designation  of  our  troops  from  oc- 
cupation to  defense,  would  it  not  be 
very  wise  to  find  out  what  that  inter- 
pretation is  on  the  part  of  the  German 
people?  Is  it  not  a  wise  individual  who 
would  consider  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
erations now  on  the  threshold  of 
power  have  no  memory  about  what 
World  War  n  really  was  about  or 
means? 

If  we  were  German  citizens,  would 
we  say  their  troops,  if  they  were  occu- 
pying our  country,  were  defense  for- 
ever. whUe  our  country  was  dismem- 
bered, and  the  basic  issue  that  the  na- 
tions have  refused  to  want  to  consider, 
or  could  not,  or  were  unable,  and  that 
was  German  reunification,  if  our  lead- 
ers today  are  predicating  their  faith 
on  the  policy  of  a  temporary  German 
leader,  as  tenuous  a  hold  as  the  leader 
of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic 
has  today,  are  we  not  then  being 
rather  foolish  and  naive  to  think  that 
a  crisis  cannot  develop  In  which  the 
whole  alms,  purposes  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  300,000  of  our  military  and 
families  who  are  there  should  be 
looked  for?  Should  we  wait  untU  we 
have  more  of  a  few  things  that  have 
happened  already? 

And,  as  I  said,  even  prominent  minis- 
ters say,  "Hey,  wait  a  while,  we  are  not 
your  vassals,  we  are  your  coequals. 
You  are  not  occupying.  We  are  Just 
letting  you  be  here  for  a  while,  though 
we  think  If  you  give  us  the  resources, 
why.  we  could  do  a  better  Job  than  you 
can.  we  have  better  soldiers  than  you 
have,  and  always  have  had." 

Well,  maybe  that  can  be  temporized. 
I  do  not  think  so.  And  I  have  been 
raising  the  issue  now  for  a  few  years  in 
which  every  time  the  appropriation 
comes  up  I  will  get  on  the  record  and 
say,  "How  much  is  this?  It  \b  for  the 
defense  of  Europe,  and  is  it  predicated 
on  the  basis  that  you  expect  a  terrain 
Invasion,"  which  really,  really  reveals 
our  naivete  about  everybody  Involved. 

Blithefully  we  have  gone  Into  the 
most  nettlesome  mixed  up  areas,  with 
absolutely  no  conscious  revelation  of 
being  steeped  in  that  history,  even, 
such  as  Iflddle  Europe,  in  which  for 
years  we  have  had  invasions  one  way 
and  the  other  way. 

Should  we  be  naive  to  think  that  the 
Russians,  having  lost  20  million  to  a 
German  invasion,  should  sit  back  and 
watch  us  without  protest  rearm  Ger- 
many? , 
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Even  Maggie  Thatcher  would  not  let 
us  station  the  cruise  missile  until  we 
had  joint  management,  that  Is,  we 
cannot  press  the  trigger  unless  they 
also  come  in  and  say.  "OK.  you  can." 
When  was  that  ever  debated? 

Central  America,  where  I  have  tried 
futilely  to  bring  about  some  conscious- 
ness of  the  responsibility  of  needed 
debate.  The  Wtu-  Powers  Resolution.  I 
have  introduced  one.  Just  the  other 
day— I  introduced  it  in  the  last  ses- 
sion—in which  I  point  out  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  absolute  violation  of  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act. 

We  never  had  a  debate  on  that. 
What  was  described  as  a  det>ate  turned 
out  to  be  a  test  of  loyalty:  Were  you 
for  or  were  you  against  the  President? 
Not  on  the  War  Powers  Resolution  In 
the  last  Congress. 

I  introduced  one  on  Beihit,  when 
the  President  could  not  answer  or 
would  not  answer.  And  then  I  hap- 
pened to  find  out  about  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  revelation  did 
not  come  to  light  until  much  alter  the 
marines  had  been  Ulled. 

I  even  introduced  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment after  the  Grenada  invasion. 
Today  we  hear  one  of  our  colleagues 
say,  "Well,  you  luiow  that  airport  that 
the  President  said  the  Cubans  were 
building,  we  had  to  go  in  and  take  over 
the  island?  We  are  now  doing  it.  We 
are  now  building  it." 

The  truth  at  that  time  was  that  the 
invasion  was  immediately  on  the  heels 
of  the  disaster  in  Lebanon. 

The  truth  is  that  world  opinion  sol- 
idly is  against  us  in  that  venture. 
There  were  only  six  countries,  five  of 
them  absolute  client  states  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, that  if  we  cut  them  off  they 
will  have  real  crisis,  and  Israel,  that 
backed  us  on  Grenada.  But  constitu- 
tionally, who  gave  a  hoot  in  this  body 
that  the  President  had  violated  three 
treaties,  forever  destroyed  our  moral, 
our  actual  physical  abUity  to  lead  col- 
lectively in  the  Western  World?  We 
have  gone  completely  unilateral  and 
military  Intervention  with  no  attempt 
to  have  a  collective  type  of  solution. 
Nobody  says  a  thing  here.  There  is  no 
debate. 

We  are  in  the  course  of  conducting 
war  against  the  Nicaraguan  regime 
there  now  called  the  Sandinistas,  and 
have  been  now  for  more  than  a  year. 
We  have  had  some  of  our  servicemen 
die  there.  They  have  not  been  report- 
ed that  way.  The  truth  is  that  they 
have.  What  is  the  difference.  Vietnam, 
Central  America?  Yet  where  is  the 
debate?  Where  is  anybody  challenging 
anybody  on  that? 

No,  the  headlines  will  drag  us  into 
an  open  conflict  sooner  or  later.  I  Just 
heard  a  colleague  here  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  Just  last  week  say, 
"Why,  there  is  no  question  that  if  we 
keep  going  we  will  ultimately  have  to 
intervene  with  our  own  soldiers."  He 
takes  for  granted  that  it  is  great  for  us 


to  have  training  for  our  National 
Guardsmen  in  Honduras,  as  if  Hondu- 
ras were  one  of  our  States  and  not  an 
independent  sovereign  body  where  the 
people  from  the  beginning  have  been 
incensed  and  opposed  to  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  We  are  not  there 
training.  We  are  occupying  Honduras. 
We  have  t>een  at  war  in  a  very  hypo- 
critical fashion,  because  we  have  an 
Ambassador,  a  duly  accredited  Ambas- 
sador in  Managua. 
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And  while  he  talks  nice  and  all  of 
that,  the  CIA  and  other  agents  of  our 
Govemment  are  attempting  to  assassi- 
nate their  leaders;  have  killed  many  of 
their  peasants  In  the  border  areas; 
have  continued  to  finance  the  oper- 
ations that  would  do  what?  Undo  the 
regime,  without  one  thought  ever 
being  expressed  by  anytx>dy.  Suppose 
you  do,  suppose  even  if  we  do  invade 
and  knock  them  out  and  have  to  do  it 
that  way.  who  is  going  to  govern?  The 
Contras?  They  are  over  76  percent  ex- 
Somoclstas.  They  were  kicked  out  by 
an  indigenous  revolution.  Castro  did 
not  send  soldiers  to  fight  that  revolu- 
tion; Russia  did  not  send  one  soldier 
and  has  not  even  now.  to  fight  that 
revolution.  It  was  a  civil  war.  It  was  an 
Indigenous  uprising  against  the  most 
despotic,  cruel.  Inhuman  regime  in  the 
whole  world  which  we  had  imposed. 
For  we  have  invaded  Nicaragua  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times,  and  the  last 
time  for  5  years  in  which  we  ended  up 
in  creating  their  National  Guard  and 
imposing  what  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  Somoza  regime. 

We  are  identified  with  the  despots, 
with  the  people  that  have  long  ex- 
ploited and  horribly  abused  the 
masses  to  the  south  of  our  border.  Is 
anybody  debating  that?  Is  anybody 
really  questioning?  No.  because  the 
Issue  will  be  in  the  headlines,  "Migs  In 
Nicaragua."  We  have  a  duty  to  go  in 
there  and  knock  them  out. 

Well,  Castro  has  had  Migs,  I  do  not 
luiow  how  long.  Are  we  also  going  to 
invade  Cube?  If  so.  I  say  this  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  said  it  before  I  came 
to  this  body,  right  on  the  eve  of  my 
coming  to  this  body.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  I  tried  to  point 
out,  futilely,  to  then  President-elect 
Kennedy.  I  was  in  the  State  senate.  I 
became  privy  to  some  Information 
from  Miami.  I  found  out  that  the  CIA 
had  Invested  $250  million  alone  In 
what  would  t>e  an  invasion. 

In  the  Florida  area  alone.  I  forget 
how  many  millions.  They  also  had  a 
training  camp  in  Nicaragua  and  other 
places  in  Central  American  areas.  My 
informant  said.  "Look.  I  am  one  of  the 
exiles,  but  it  is  not  going  to  succeed. 
President  Kennedy  does  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  what  has  already  been 
committed  since  1960.  The  group  lead- 
ing the  Invasion,  even  if  they  succeed- 
ed physically,  will  never  be  able  to 


govern  Cuba,  unless  the  United  States 
goes  in.  occupies  Cuba  and  governs  it. 
they  will  not  do  It."  I  say  my  friends, 
this  is  far  truer  in  the  case  of  Nicara- 
gua even  today. 

Has  anybody  stopped  to  ask.  suppose 
we  give  so  much  help  to  the  so-called 
Contras.  that  they  are  able  to  phys- 
ically or  that  we  have  to  go  In.  as  I  am 
sure  we  are,  the  way  we  are  going. 
There  Is  nothing  I  see  that  is  reversing 
the  course  that  the  President  has  set 
irreversibly  when  he  ordered  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isthmus,  the  heaviest  mili- 
tary deployment  in  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  world  since  we  have  known 
it  and  Columbus  has  discovered  it.  We 
have  now  30.000  in  the  air,  on  the  sea. 
on  the  land,  suirrounding  Nicaragua 
alone.  Is  that  accounted  for  here?  I 
have  not  heard  it. 

So,  when  these  issues,  which  really 
seem  specific  but  really  are  general  be- 
cause what  it  is.  it  is  basic  to  the  poli- 
cies or  lack  of  policies  that  have  as  a 
premise  a  flawed  perception  of  the 
world.  Suppose  our  leaders  had  had 
the  correct  perception  of  the  so-called 
Communist  world,  particularly  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  doubt  seriously  that 
50,000  of  our  soldiers  would  have  died 
there;  I  doubt  it  seriously.  The  percep- 
tions then.  I  recall  them  vividly.  I 
went  to  innumerable  White  House 
conferences.  At  least  that  President 
had  communication.  I  remember  well. 

Today,  there  is  not  a  knowledgeable 
citizen  that  would  say  that  that  was 
the  correct  perception.  We  are  being 
led  by  men  whose  perception  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Latin  America  generally, 
are  the  1929  perceptions.  E^ren  John 
Kennedy,  who  was  idolized,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  in  Latin  America,  were  he 
President  today,  and  were  he  to  try  to 
launch  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he 
would  not  suceed.  t>ecause  that  was  a 
unilateral  approach. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  24  years 
ago.  yes;  that  was  great;  it  was  wonder- 
ful. Today,  it  would  not  fly.  The  real 
world  has  changed;  it  takes  smother 
approach.  If  a  President,  like  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  made  the  trip  2 
years  ago  down  to  four  or  five  coun- 
tries, he  came  back  to  California  and 
his  first  words  in  California  were. 
"Gee.  I  did  not  know  they  were  so  dif- 
ferent." That  kind  of  perception  is 
dangerous  today  not  only  t)ecause  it  is 
outmoded,  but  because  it  seemis  to  be 
the  premise  for  which  our  policies, 
such  as  they  are,  but  which  have  led 
to  fateful,  and  at  this  point  seem  to  be 
irreversible  courses.  Why?  Why  would 
a  President  insist  for  14  months  in  full 
luiowledge  of  the  vehement  and  united 
opposition  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff?  Why  the  other  policies?  Well.  I 
do  not  know  myself.  I  know  it  hap- 
pens. I  know  that  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  look  at  my  grandchildren  and  I 
say  to  myself.  If  what  I  see  and  think 
happens,  and  God  forbid  It  does,  what 


will  they  think,  what  will  they  say? 
Will  they  have  a  chance  to  say,  "Well, 
my  grandfather  was  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional policymaking  body,  and  he 
never  once  said  a  word."  I  think  that 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
ever  happen  to  me  now  or  in  sifterllfe. 

I  do  not  get  up  assured  of  being  in- 
fallible; in  fact,  it  is  the  other  way 
around.  But  I  do,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning today,  based  on  a  study,  based 
on  hearing  the  debate  for  hours,  or 
what  passes  for  discussion  if  not 
debate,  and  then  raising  questions.  All 
I  can  do  is  cast  a  vote  or  record  my 
voice.  They  are  not  answered;  then 
nothing  keeps  me  quiet.  Why  in  1965. 
with  the  great,  illustrious  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  lifanny  Cel- 
lars sitting  there,  and  presenting  the 
resolution  that  called  for  the  25th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  did  I 
say,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  caimot  believe 
it;  are  you  serious  about  this?"  He 
said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  you;  of 
course,  we  have  got  to  do  something. 
In  all  these  crises  we  have  had  while 
Lyndon  was  President  a  whole  year 
without  a  Vice  President.  Woodrow 
Wilson  vegetated  over  there." 

I  said.  "Yes.  but  this  second  section 
here,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  calls  for  an 
elimination  of  that  section  or  some- 
thing else."  Then  he  got  angry  with 
me  so  I  had  to  come  over  here.  The 
record  wUl  show  I  was  one  of  about  28 
that  voted  no.  The  record  will  also 
show  that  I  was  the  only  one  that 
spoke  into  the  record  and  said  why  I 
was  voting  no. 

I  said,  "To  me,  this  is  reminiscent  of 
the  old,  Roman  Senate,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  intrigue.  It  reminds  me  more 
recently  and  in  modem  times  of  the 
Third  French  Republic  and  those  in- 
trigues. Because  how  many  luiow,  how 
many  stop  even  to  stop  to  read  the 
25th  amendment  today?"  The  poten- 
tial for  mischief.  Never  did  I  dream  or 
did  I  ever  in  my  wildest  fears  imagine 
that  In  my  lifetime  I  would  see  the  re- 
alization of  some  of  those  fears  when 
Henry  Kissinger  and  General  Haig  got 
together  and  said,  "If  the  President 
does  not  quit,  we  are  going  to  invoke 
the  25th  amendment." 

Why?  Why  would  I  get  up  in  1965, 
never  think^  any  such  thing  would 
happen  or  that  it  would  even  be  ap- 
proved. Because,  first,  and  above  all, 
my  background. 
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My  father  was  what  today  would  be 
called  a  refugee  because  he  actually 
had  been  placed  against  a  wall  and  was 
going  to  get  shot,  and  through  a  mira- 
cle there  he  was  saved  and  fled  the 
country.  But  his  roots  had  been  there 
for  400  years,  so  the  anguish  of  that 
exile  cannot  be  described.  But  we  were 
bom  here,  and  our  parents  never  quite 
realized  that. 

I  could  see,  and  he,  himself,  would 
always  say,  "This  great  land  has  given 
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me  freedom  and  a  chance  to  earn  my 
bread  and  peace,  which  my  own  coun- 
try could  not.  You  love  it  and  you  re- 
spect it."  Well.  I  do,  and  also  realize 
that  nowhere  else,  even  there,  perhaps 
even  in  my  father's  time  with  his  own 
wealth  and  everything,  I  could  never 
have  given  the  opportunity,  certainly 
not  the  great,  tremendous  honors  and 
privileges  of  having  served  on  every 
single  legislative  position  as  a  repre- 
sentative that  the  community  could 
offer  without  any  attribute  of  wealth, 
without  any  attribute  of  social  posi- 
tion. So  I  am  grateful.  If  I  cannot  help 
to  preserve  that,  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  diminish  it 
one  lota,  and  in  that  zeal,  I  tremble 
when  I  see  the  calculated  course  for 
catastrophe  and  danger  and.  there- 
fore, I  hope  never  through  cowardice— 
I  did  one  time  only,  and  regret  it,  and 
that  was  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution was  brought  up  here  and  I  hes- 
titated  two  rollcalls,  finally  came  up  to 
the  desk  here  and  answered.  My  Judg- 
ment said  no,  because  the  wording  of 
that  resolution  was  clear  prescription 
for  a  backdoor  war. 

I  was  the  last  to  vote,  maybe,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  never  again  to  let 
the  fear  of  embarrassment,  the  fear  of 
t>eing  the  only  one,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  up  to  now  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  times  I  was  the  only  one,  and 
I  have  been  called  peculiar  or  some- 
thing, idiosyncratic. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  if  I  could  see  that  these  issues  were 
really  being  freely  debated  on  the 
basis  of  the  issues,  not  on  partisan- 
ship, as  my  colleague  said  a  while  ago, 
not  on  the  basis  of  who  is  to  blame.  It 
Is  too  late  for  that.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  that  I  hold  the  President  in  less 
esteem  for  has  been  his  constant,  con- 
stant allusion  to  the  predecessor  as 
being  the  one  to  blame  for  everything, 
everything.  After  4  years  certainly 
that  really  is  improper  and  that  is  the 
only  thing  I  see  repugant,  that  shocks 
me  personally,  in  a  personal  way,  be- 
cause so  what?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  resolve  it?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  now  to  anticipate,  so  that  we  can, 
therefore,  prevent? 

To  me,  that  has  alwaj^  been  my 
motto.  Anticipatory  presentations,  leg- 
islation. 

In  1966  we  had  the  first  credit 
cnmch.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  then,  they  used  to 
call  it  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvurency,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  issues  here  that  are  ominous. 
You  know,  there  is  nothing  to  say  that 
interest  rates  will  not  rise  to  10  per- 
cent." 

He  said.  "It  will  never  happen.  Over 
my  dead  body."  At  that  time,  they 
were  barely  6  percent.  They  had  Just 
crept  up. 

But  I  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  There  are  cer- 


tain things  that  I  see  as  I  read  the  his- 
tory of  Interest  rates." 

He  finally  shut  me  up  by  sajring. 
"You  are  too  deep  for  me;  you  are 
talking  out  of  my  range,"  because  I 
said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
no  society  on  earth,  even  7,000  years 
before  Jesiis  Christ,  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi proscribed  usurious  Interest 
charges.  Even  during  the  time  that 
our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  was  preaching, 
the  law  and  penalty  of  death  prevent- 
ed usurious  interest  rates." 

Today,  in  Japan,  there  is  no  Interest 
charge  that  can  exceed  7  Mi  or  8  per- 
cent. The  average  is  about  7  or  7V4  per- 
cent. But  In  no  way  could  they  go  to  9. 
That  coimtry  Is  outproducing  us,  and 
we  are  becoming  the  consumer  and 
not  the  producer.  At  the  root  of  it  is 
such  a  basic  thing  as  that,  but  what 
will  it  take  to  reverse  it?  It  is  not 
simple,  and  it  will  take  some  hard, 
mean  action  that  I  am  afraid  now  will 
come  only  after  a  crisis. 

I  have  always  been  an  enemy  of 
crisis.  These  are  not  God-created 
crises.  There  are  not  acts  of  God.  They 
are  manmade.  They  are  susceptible  of 
manmade  solutions.  They  are  even 
susceptible  of  being  prevented. 

Why,  at  the  height  of  war,  on  the 
Federal  level,  could  this  Government 
be  using  46  V^  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  stiU  not  have  inter- 
est rates— the  Government  was  paying 
barely  2  percent.  Do  not  get  me  wrong. 
The  bankers  tried,  but  you  had  men 
who  did  not  have  to  be  told  what  the 
public  Interest  was  and  where  the  real 
control  should  be. 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  begliming, 
we  must  remember  that  In  the  first  10 
years  of  our  national  existence,  the 
founding  people  thought  so  little  of 
such  an  office  as  the  presidency  they 
did  not  even  have  one,  but  what  was 
the  biggest  Issue?  The  allocation  of 
credit,  the  Govemment's  ability  to  use 
credit  and  at  what  charge,  and  they 
chartered  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

That  was  the  issue.  If  you  think  any- 
thing I  have  ever  said  has  been  harsh 
to  the  so-called  bankers,  even  though  I 
am  not  talking  about  95  percent  of  the 
bankers,  you  ought  to  read  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  and  later 
Andrew  Jackson,  with  the  First  and 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  issue:  Who  is  going  to  control 
the  allocation  of  credit,  the  people  or 
the  bankers? 

You  cannot  survive  with  the  mon- 
strous trade  deficit  we  have  now  as  a 
viable  industrial  nation.  We  cannot 
piddle  around  with  the  domestic  defi- 
cit. We  cannot,  for  about  every  one  of 
the  $30  billion  or  so  of  the  $133  billion, 
we  have  lost  a  million  American  Jobs 
permanently— not  temporarily,  perma- 
nently. Of  course  it  grieves  me.  This  is 
my  country. 

But  I  also  see  a  fatal,  almost  Greek 
tragic  comedy  enacted.  The  same  ele- 
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menu]  I^ues  that  we  had  after  World 
War  I  we  have  confronted  again  In  dif- 
ferent form,  in  different  nations,  but 
essentially  the  same  with  almost  the 
same  identical  mistakes,  the  banking 
system  before  1929  overextendlng  on 
the  bonds  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government,  the  bonds  of  the 
German  Government. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  the  Japanese  Imperial  bonds, 
that  our  depositors'  money  was  being 
sucked  up  and  invested  through  the 
New  York  firms  and  the  international 
bankers,  had  a  maturity  date  of  1941. 
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Well,  of  course,  we  got  Pearl  Harbor 
payment.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  the  same  thing  now, 
but  it  is  so  basic  because  the  people 
have  lost  the  control  of  their  own  des- 
tiny in  the  United  States  with  resjject 
to  these  vital  matters. 

Why  are  they  vital?  Because  they 
have  everything  to  do  with  what  we 
have  done  and  are  Justifiably  proud 
of— the  American  standard  of  living.  I 
know  of  countries  right  across  the 
border  where,  my  goodness,  the 
normal  interest  rate  is  30  percent,  if 
you  were  able  to  borrow  down  there, 
and  you  were  going  to  pay  that.  But  In 
America,  as  I  have  been  futUely  argu- 
ing since  1965,  certainly  with  a  lot  of 
voice  since  1965,  it  Is  fatal.  We  cannot 
anymore  survive  with  this  imbalance 
of  trade  for  long.  We  can  temporize 
with  the  other,  but  not  with  this. 

In  America  our  economy  has  been 
predicated,  before  World  War  II,  as  we 
proudly  said,  on  mass  production  and 
mass  consumption. 

But  I  remember  before  the  war  I 
would  walk  the  streets  of  my  native 
city  of  San  Antonio  and  I  would  see 
droves  of  little  urchins,  not  at  school, 
barefooted.  The  kid  that  stuck  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  was  the  one  that  had 
shoes.  Then  after  World  War  II  the 
kid  that  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb  is 
the  kid  that  goes  barefooted.  The  vari- 
ety, the  beauty,  and  the  color  of  our 
clothing  is  common.  The  poorest  of 
the  poor  today  can  afford  good  cloth- 
ing because  of  the  abundance  and  di- 
versity of  production.  But  we  cannot 
for  long,  as  I  think  some  segments  of 
our  economy  show,  if  interest  rates  are 
exorbitant  and  in  fact  If  they  are  as 
unconscionable  and  extortionate  as 
they  are  today. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  business  that  can, 
at  16  percent  or  even  at  10  or  11  per- 
cent, borrow  $1,000  or  $2,000  to  try  to 
have  a  little  floor  Inventory  in  a  very 
smaU  room  In  a  truly  small  business 
today  and  pay  that  amount  of  Interest 
and  be  In  the  swim  for  long.  And  that 
goes  all  through  the  economy. 

If  the  Government  has  been  paying, 
as  it  has  been,  over  12'-^  percent  as  a 
yield  on  long-term  Treasurys  and 
bonds  and  notes,  my  goodness,  should 
we  be  amazed  that  two-thirds  of  our 


defense  budget  or  two-thirds  of  our 
figure  for  spending  Is  Just  for  Interest 
pasmients  alone? 

That  goes  also  to  the  debt  manage- 
ment. The  Congress  aided  and  abetted 
the  highway  robl)ery  of  the  American 
people.  Who  cared?  You  look  at  your 
dollar  bills  today,  and  every  one  of 
them  says.  "Federal  Reserve  Note." 
You.  the  taxpayer,  pay  interest  every 
time  that  bill  is  printed. 

We  are  the  only  country  In  the  In- 
dustrisJlzed  world  that  handles  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  matters  that  way. 
It  was  not  always  that  way.  When  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  found  Just  as 
many  dollar  bills  that  said.  "Treasury 
Notes,"  not  "Federal  Reserve"  but 
"Treasury." 

Why  the  difference?  Why  does 
somebody  not  ask  that?  Was  that  de- 
bated? No. 

So  I  conclude  by  sasing  that  these 
issues  I  win  again  address  as  we  go 
into  this  Congress,  and  God  willing, 
given  the  opportunity,  I  will  develop 
them  in  very  specific  terms.  I  have 
even  Introduced  bUls  of  impeachment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Why  would  I  do  that?  Because  I  was 
bombastic?  No,  the  papers  did  not 
even  report  It.  I  do  not  go  around 
making  releases.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
record  and  to  my  colleagues,  because  I 
can  look  back  and  I  can  tell  my  grand- 
children, if  It  happens  before  I  die  as 
the  25th  amendment.  "Well,  look.  I 
did.  At  least  I  spoke." 

We  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of 
history,  not  as  a  nation  but  the  history 
of  many  others.  Including  our  Mother 
Country.  We  have  had  that  benefit, 
but  not  lately.  We  have  consumed  our 
youth,  our  blood,  and  our  Treasury  In 
useless,  meaningless,  and  hard-to- 
deflne  quests  of  war. 

Why?  Why  should  It  be?  Is  It  cer- 
tainly not  inherent  in  our  capacity  as 
a  natloiud  policymaking  body,  and 
first  in  the  Constitution,  to  have  that 
power  because  It  is  a  representative 
branch?  And  I  remind  you  again  that 
the  men  who  wrote  that  Constitution 
thought  so  much  of  that  office  that  at 
first,  during  the  debates  In  the  Con- 
vention, it  was  called  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Why?  Why  did  they  place  solely 
and  exclusively  the  warmaking  power 
In  this  body? 

Well.  I  think  recent  history  should 
have  revealed  that  by  now.  But  time  Is 
on  us,  and  we  can  see  that  there  is  now 
such  a  close  interaction  that  these  out- 
side forces  at  so-called  recovery  are  Il- 
lusory, because  it  Is  predicated  on  the 
forces  that  are  external  to  our  shores 
and  that  make  us  susceptible  no 
matter  what  we  do.  We  can  tax  our- 
selves to  death  and  in  fact  cut  every- 
thing from  Social  Secxirity  to  half  of 
defense,  and  we  wiU  still  have  the 
threat  of  that  deficit  and  our  depend- 
ence on  external  foreign  forces  that 
have  no  prime  allegiance  to  us.  that 


never  have  and  never  will,  because  we 
have  traded  our  heritage  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  by  saying 
that  yesterday  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  place  in  the  Rccors  the  remarks 
I  made  yesterday,  as  follows: 

RntAJtKS  or  VS.  RKPitnnrrATivK  HzmT  B. 
ooiizalcz 

rocsikg:  the  timi  to  croou 
When  President  Reacan  transmits  his 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, we  will  at  last  come  down  to  the  basic. 
Irreducible  issue  In  housing  and  community 
development.  WUl  this  nation  have  any 
housing  policy?  Will  this  nation  have  any 
policy  for  community  redevelopment?  There 
wiU  be  some  who  will  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  be  meaningless,  since 
his  budget  has  been  declared  dead  even 
before  Its  delivery  to  Congress.  There  will 
be  some  who  will  argue  that  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  housing  program  should  be  eeroed 
out  for  a  year,  and  that  further  cuts  in  com- 
munity development  funds  are  an  essential 
part  of  a  painful  budget  reduction  process; 
and  they  will  say  housing  program  can  t>e 
revived  at  some  future  date.  But  the  blunt 
truth  Is  that  Congress  must  this  year  face 
the  housing  and  community  development 
question  for  what  It  Is— a  matter  of  princi- 
ple. If  we  do  not  have  a  national  policy  on 
housing  and  community  development  now, 
then  when  will  we?  If  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment do  not  take  a  stand  now,  then  when 
wlU  they?  For  the  time  of  temporizing  and 
compromising  Is  past.  The  time  to  take  a 
stand  on  basic  principle  is  now.  This  year  Is 
the  time  to  choose. 

The  President's  budget  will  show  a  repudi- 
ation even  of  the  housing  programs  that  he 
has  personally  espoused— specifically,  assist- 
ed housing  production  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  the  housing  voucher  pro- 
gram that  his  administration  has  presented 
as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  housing 
needs  of  poor  and  moderate  income  Ameri- 
cans. His  budget  will  request  nothing  for 
new  housing  production  programs.  It  will  re- 
quest a  termination  of  the  Urban  E)evelop- 
ment  Action  Orant  Program,  and  it  will  pro- 
pose a  ten  per  cent  cutback  in  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Orant  Program. 
His  program  calls  for  the  Imposition  of  new 
fees  on  the  secondary  mortgage  market  op- 
erations of  FNMA  and  ONMA;  and  he  will 
continue  to  advocate.  In  one  degree  or  an- 
other, limiting  even  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance to  Individuals  and  families  who  can  In 
no  other  way  obtain  mortgage  financing- 
reducing  FHA  to  a  meaninglen,  vestigial 
role  in  housing,  despite  fifty  years  of  excep- 
tional performance. 

The  American  political  system  owes  Its  du- 
rability and  strength  to  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  predicated  more  on  pragmatism  than 
Ideology.  American  political  leaders  have 
generally  differed  on  a  few  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, but  have  worked  toward  pragmatic  so- 
lutions rather  than  become  Impaled  on  un- 
yielding devotion  to  some  narrow  and  empty 
ideology.  Our  government  has  not.  for  in- 
stance, tried  to  pour  every  thought  and  pro- 
gram through  a  theological  strainer  of 
Marxist  thought.  But  contrary  to  the  basic 
American  tradition,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  embraced  a  peculiar  theology  of  its 
own,  a  theology  that  disregards  practicality. 


discounts  the  truth,  and  never  stops  to 
count  the  social  cost,  and  to  which  It  clings 
with  enormous  zeal. 

Because  of  its  Ideological  blindness,  the 
Reagan  administration  does  not,  as  its  pred- 
ecessors did,  evaluate  programs  on  the  basts 
of  their  effectiveness,  nor  on  the  basis  of  de- 
monstrable needs,  nor  does  it  evaluate  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  have 
met  defined  national  needs  and  goals.  The 
Reagan  approach  Is  not  one  of  practicality, 
but  ideology.  If  a  program  does  not  fit  with 
the  Ideology  of  these  latter-day  Luddites,  it 
is  deemed  worthless  and  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap.  It  matters  not  what  the  needs  are,  nor 
how  effective  a  program  is,  nor  how  prag- 
matic its  application  may  be:  if  it  fails  to 
meet  the  measure  of  Ronald  Reagan's  ideo- 
logical Procrustean  l>ed,  It  is  chopped  off. 
By  contrast,  any  program  that  fits  within 
the  ideology  is  maintained,  regardless  of 
how  ineffective  or  wasteful  it  might  be,  or 
how  much  it  might  be  discredited.  Thus,  no 
matter  how  great  the  need  for  assisted 
housing  construction.  It  faUs  to  meet  the 
test  of  the  pure  market  ideology,  and  per- 
force is  eliminated  from  any  possibility  of 
White  House  support;  but  because  the  MX 
missile  fits  the  Reagan  Ideology  of  nuclear 
superiority  at  any  cost,  the  F>resident  clings 
to  It  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog  regard- 
less of  Its  credibility  or  cost.  Likewise,  the 
Administration  will  use  all  possible  means, 
legal,  extralegal,  or  questionably  legal,  to 
win  an  ideological  point,  either  to  keep  alive 
something  they  support,  or  to  kill  and  crip- 
ple something  they  oppose  but  cannot  per- 
suade Congress  to  eliminate  as  had  hap- 
pened with  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  Reagan  approach  has  thus  brought  a 
profound  and  disturbing  change  to  our  po- 
litical system.  It  has  legitimized  the 
thoughtless,  empowered  the  fanatic,  and  en- 
feebled the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  Ex- 
ecutive alike  to  deal  with  economic  and 
social  problems  in  a  realistic,  effective  way. 
This  blind  devotion  to  ideology  lias  caused 
the  White  House  to  claim  that  deficits 
either  are  no  problem,  or  that  they  wUl 
vanish  through  the  magic  of  supply-side  ec- 
onomics, years  after  that  notion  has  l>een 
discredited  by  all  but  the  most  pale-eyed  fa- 
natics of  the  Republican  right  wing.  A  Presi- 
dent whose  minions  must  bend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  approved  thought,  regardless  of  re- 
alities. Is  something  new  on  the  American 
scene.  It  is  as  If  our  political  system  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  mirror  image  of  a 
nineteenth  century  European  ideologue. 

Our  political  system  has  long  recognized 
that  it's  better  to  have  a  program  that 
works  than  it  Is  to  have  one  that  fits  into  a 
convenient  set  of  preconceived  ideas.  This  is 
why  our  political  parties  have  not  l>ecome 
splinter  groups,  and  why  the  parties  have 
sought  to  find  new  constituencies.  Our 
system  has  l}een  inclusive,  not  exclusive,  be- 
cause it  has  sought  to  provide  solutions,  not 
worship  fixed  ideas.  But  today,  we  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  Immobilized  by  political 
buzz  words  and  catch  phrases,  frozen  by  an 
inability  and  unwillingness  to  see  the  world 
as  it  really  Is.  and  enfeebled  by  a  refusal  to 
agree  on  what  works;  we  are  increasingly  de- 
bating the  economic  theology  of  how  many 
angels  there  are  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  and 
not  the  practical  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  pin  works  or  Is  relevant  in  a  world 
blessed  with  buttons  and  zippers. 

So  it  is  that  in  issue  after  issue,  the  discus- 
sion has  turned  from  how  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, to  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a 
problem  at  all.  Politics  is  thus  l>eing  reduced 
to  a  state  of  irrelevance,  while  economic  and 


social  problems  are  growing  apace.  I  submit 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  this 
kind  of  drawing-room  debate,  if  we  expect 
this  great  and  complex  country  to  remain 
the  dynamic  engine  of  human  and  social 
growth,  the  world's  symbol  of  progress  and 
hope. 

What  kind  of  world  would  this  be  if 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  fettered  and  frustrated  by  the  unyield- 
ing Isolationism  of  men  like  Oerald  P.  Nye, 
or  had  he  been  an  isolationist  hlmaelf? 
What  kind  of  world  woxild  this  be  if  he  had 
embraced  the  cold  hatred  of  the  brown 
shirts  or  the  hot  demagoguery  of  Huey 
Long?  Roosevelt  was  above  all  a  practical 
man:  he  understood  that  the  answers  to  the 
ills  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  lay  not 
in  magic  catchwords,  but  in  practical  action. 
His  approach  to  government  was  perhaps 
best  expressed  in  these  words,  which  also 
express  the  common-sense  practicality  that 
has  given  our  political  structure  its  supple 
strength: 

"The  country  needs,  and  unless  I  mistake 
iU  temper,  the  country  demands  bold,  per- 
sistent experimentation.  It  Is  common  sense 
to  take  a  method  and  try  it.  II  it  fails  admit 
it  frankly  and  try  another.  But  above  all. 
try  something." 

As  much  as  anything  else,  this  expressed 
the  kind  of  political  approach  that  this 
country  has  almost  always  followed— not 
one  of  slogans  or  Image-making,  not  one  of 
demagoguery  and  ducking  the  issue,  but  one 
of  matter-of-factness  and  common  sense, 
one  of  human  decency  and  compassion. 

The  issue  in  housing  this  year  is  no  differ- 
ent than  the  issue  in  education,  or  agricul- 
ture, or  human  nutrition,  or  foreign  policy. 
In  each  case,  the  question  Is  whether  this 
government  will  respond  to  reality  and  fact 
with  practicality  and  compassion.  For  exam- 
ple, the  issue  of  unemployment  is  the  fact 
of  human  tiardshlp,  not  whether  it  is  the 
ideologically  pure  and  economically  sound 
thing  to  tax  unemplosmaent  compensation, 
not  the  stony  economic  question  of  whether 
in  a  pure  sense  unemployment  exists  at  alL 
With  millions  out  of  woi^  we  need  to  talk 
about  jobs,  not  whether  to  tax  the  pitiful 
compensation  that  some— but  by  no  means 
not  all— of  the  unemployed  receive.  The 
practical  and  human  question  is  how  to  get 
people  back  to  work,  not  the  academic  Issue 
of  how  to  place  taxes  on  human  misery. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  advocate  poli- 
cies of  humanity  and  compassion,  of  practi- 
cal solutions  to  practical  problems,  have  too 
long  misunderstood  the  terms  of  today's  po- 
litical debate.  Housing  advocates  and  many 
others  have  thought  that  Ronald  Reagan 
and  his  servanu  have  been  talking  about 
budget  issues,  or  about  ways  and  means  to 
attack  social  ills:  but  that  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  They  are  not  talking  about  how  to 
attack  the  lack  of  affordable  houslnr.  they 
are  telling  us  that  there  Is  no  need  to  do 
anyttilng  about  It  at  all.  They  are  not  asking 
housing  advocates  to  moderate  their  pro- 
grams, or  to  cut  back:  they  are— and  have 
been  all  along— telling  us  to  abandon  these 
efforts  altogether.  They  are  not  seeking 
compromise,  but  total  destruction  of  Feder- 
al housing  programs.  This  was  made  clear 
from  the  beginning,  when  David  Stockman 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  to  explain  the  rationale  for  what 
later  became  Oramm-Latta.  Perhaps  it  was 
too  shocking  for  many  to  accept  his  aims  for 
what  they  were  and  are;  but  this  year,  at 
last,  the  budget  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  Reagan  administration  sees  no  Feder- 
al responsibility  for  housing,  and  will  not 


even  seek  added  funding  for  its  own  voucher 
program,  which  It  said  would  be  the  marke^ 
based  substitute  for  housing  production  pro- 
grams, and  which  its  principal  mentor,  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  envisions  as  a  possible 
entitlement  program.  It  is  not.  the  budget 
makes  clear,  a  debate  about  how  to  meet  the 
nation's  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment needs,  but  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
Federal  policy  to  address  these  needs  at  alL 

Almost  exactly  four  years  ago.  David 
Stockman  appeared  before  the  Bousing 
Subcommittee  and  argued  that  assisted 
housing  programs  were  not  Justifiable  be- 
cause they  did  not  serve  all  of  the  eligible 
population;  it  was  unfair,  he  argued,  to  pro- 
vide heavy  subsidies  for  some  while  others 
waited  In  line.  His  conclusion  was  that  there 
should  be  no  assisted  housing  program  at 
all.  It  therefore  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  today,  after  four  years  of  seeing  hous- 
ing programs  slashed  beyond  any  bound  of 
reason,  and  after  four  years  of  seeing  the 
progressive  administrative  sabotaging  of 
what  little  was  left,  the  President  seeks  the 
utter  abandonment  of  housing  programs. 

Today,  there  is  in  fact  no  Federal  policy 
on  housing  and  community  development. 
The  assisted  housing  production  pipeline  Is 
being  rapidly  emptied,  with  no  replacement 
in  sight.  Community  development  block 
grants  have  been  cut  and  frozen  for  so  long 
that  they  have  become  atrophied,  not  a 
source  of  dynamic  change.  Urtian  develop- 
ment action  grants  are  threatened;  so  are 
many  tjrpes  of  revenue  bonds;  and  the  so- 
called  enterprise  zone  is  more  brave  talk 
than  any  realistic  hope  of  effective  redevel- 
opment. 

We  face  a  clear  choice:  either  we  continue 
down  the  road  to  the  abolition  of  housing 
and  community  development  efforts,  or  we 
reverse  direction.  The  choice  this  year  is  not 
how  much  of  a  Federal  housing  effort  there 
will  be,  but  whether  there  will  be  any  effort 
at  all.  It  is  not  a  choice  of  how  to  structure 
a  program,  but  whether  there  wUl  be  one  at 
all.  It  is  not  a  choice  between  housing 
vouchers  and  the  production  of  public  hous- 
ing units,  but  whether  there  will  be  any 
effort  at  all  to  provide  decent,  affordable 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
President's  budget  will  be  dead  on  arrival, 
because  it  lacks  economic  reality  and  politi- 
cal accepUbility.  Some  will  t>e  tempted  to 
say  that  the  Senate  wlU  reject  out  of  hand 
the  President's  attack  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs.  But  In 
human  affairs  there  is  always  the  element 
of  the  unexpected,  the  trivial,  or  the  eccen- 
tric. This  year,  the  Senate's  most  knowl- 
edgeable Republican  in  housing  is  preoccu- 
pied with  other  matters.  Much  to  his  credit. 
Senator  Oam  is  training  to  go  on  a  mission 
with  the  space  shuttle;  unfortunately,  this 
leaves  him  little  time  and  energy  to  housing. 
In  the  Senate,  the  President's  effort  to 
abandon  housing  may  have  more,  vigor  than 
would  be  first  appear,  through  simple  de- 
fault. 

On  the  House  side,  the  budget  cmnmlttee 
is  headed  by  Bill  Oray,  who  has  substantial 
personal  experience  with  assisted  housing 
development.  He  knows  how  these  programs 
operate  and  what  they  can  do.  He  has 
worked  with  the  mortgage  banking  commu- 
nity, and  knows  what  it  can  do.  Likewise, 
there  Is  the  added  presence  of  Chuck  Schu- 
mer  on  the  Budget  Committee.  It  would  be 
hard  to  think  of  a  more  energetic,  imagina- 
tive and  persuasive  housing  advocate  than 
Congressman  Schumer.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  has,  in  the  past,  been  able  to  force 
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housing  progrmms  down  the  throat  of  both 
the  Senate  and  White  House.  We  may  be 
able  to  do  so  again,  but  this  year  It  wUl  be 
harder  than  ever.  This  year  there  is  little 
that  the  Administration  wants,  the  pressure 
to  cut  any  and  all  domestic  programs  is  in- 
tense, and  there  is  fear  on  every  side.  What- 
ever we  are  able  to  accomplish  in  hotising 
will  be  accomplished  only  If  there  Is  a  deep 
and  broad  public  demand  for  decent  housing 
programs,  and  for  workable  community  de- 
velopment and  renewal  programs. 

Effective  housing  advocacy  must  start  at 
the  grass  roots,  at  the  community  level.  It 
must  clearly  be  understood  that  Ronald 
Reagan  is  not  merely  talking  about  killing 
public  housing;  he  is  not  talking  merely 
about  killing  housing  subsidies;  he  is  also 
talking  about  the  effective  death  of  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance,  about  the  crippling  of 
the  secondary  mortgage  market,  and  about 
the  siphoning  off  of  housing  credit.  The 
threat  is  not  Just  to  the  poor,  but  t*  every 
American  who  pays  rent  or  is  seeking  to  buy 
a  home,  or  who  hopes  to  see  the  neighbor- 
hood revitalized.  For  we  are  no  longer  dis- 
cussing how  much  programs  can  t>e  cut  and 
still  survive;  we  are  talking  about  whether 
they  will  stirvive  at  all.  Whether  or  not  they 
do  will  depend  upon  how  well  the  public  un- 
derstands the  Issue,  and  that  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  how  well  you  and  I  communi- 
cate the  need. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rate  of  homeowner- 
ship  is  falling,  and  wiU  fall  much  more  rap- 
idly if  the  President's  program  succeeds. 
The  fact  is  that  the  stock  of  affordable  low- 
cost  housing  is  shrinking  rapidly,  and  will 
shrink  much  more  rapidly  if  the  President 
succeeds  in  killing  the  nation  s  housing  pro- 
grams. The  fact  is  that  community  renewal 
efforts  WiU  soon  become  moribund,  if  the 
President  has  his  way. 


There  are  those  who  say  that  Calcutta  is  a 
city  that  represents  an  ideal  kind  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  You  and  I  associate  Cal- 
cutu  with  hardship  and  desperation,  but  \S 
you  view  it  through  the  pure  lens  of  market 
economics,  what  you  see  is  a  city  where 
almost  everyone  has  achieved  as  much  as 
skill  and  energy  and  determination  makes 
possible;  a  city  where  no  possible  opportuni- 
ty Is  overlooked,  a  city  where  a  kind  of  Dar- 
winian natural  selection  takes  place.  When 
Ronald  Reagan  speaks  of  his  glowing  city 
on  the  hill,  he  is  thinking  of  a  city,  not 
unlike  Calcutta,  in  which  the  rich  are  com- 
fortable and  need  not  worry  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor,  who  have  been  assigned 
their  proper  place  by  the  immutable  forces 
of  the  market.  He  is  thlnJtlng  about  a  dty 
where  natural  selection  takes  place,  with 
the  lucky  rising  and  the  unlucky  falling, 
and  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  flow  up 
and  down.  He  is  talking  about  the  society  of 
the  ant-heap. 

I  believe  that  human  beings  are  endowed 
with  the  same  dignity  and  right  that  Jeffer- 
son described.  The  basic  value  of  our  society 
has  been  that  what  individuals  cannot  do 
for  themselves,  the  community  wUl  help. 
The  basic  value  has  been  that  when  commu- 
nities are  overwhelmed  and  cannot  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people,  the  nation  will 
help.  The  basic  value  has  t>een  that  every 
human  being  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance,  to 
a  realistic  opportunity,  and  when  need  be,  a 
helping  hand. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tame 
this  year,  not  Just  In  housing,  but  in  educa- 
tion, in  agriculture,  in  health  care,  and  in  aU 
manner  of  other  issues,  is  whether  we  will 
maintain  our  commitment  to  each  other  as 
a  great  community  of  people  working  with 
decency  and  compassion,  or  whether  we  will 
embrace   the  soul-lenness   of   the   perfect 


marketplace,  where  the  privileged  have 
their  place  and  the  remainder  must  fight 
over  the  scrapa. 

In  housing,  H.R.  1  represenU  the  choice: 
either  this  coimtry  wUl  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, or  abandon  It.  The  President  says 
that  It  should  be  abandoned.  I  say  that  we 
do  so  only  at  the  perU  as  endangering 
human  well  being  and  social  stability,  not  to 
mention  human  decency.  In  1986,  it  is  time 
to  choose. 


COMPARISON  OP  KEMP-KASTEN 
PAIR  AND  SIMPLE  TAX  WITH 
OTHER  TAX  PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  KxmpI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week  I 
Introduced  a  new  version  of  the  Kemp- 
Kasten  fair  and  simple  tax  [FAST] 
and  included  a  great  deal  of  explanato- 
ry material  outlining  the  modifica- 
tions to  our  original  proposal.  Since 
then,  many  people  have  asked  how 
Kemp-Kasten  compares  with  other 
major  tax  proposals,  such  as  the  Brad- 
ley-Gephardt bill  and  the  Treasury 
proposal,  and  also  how  various  taxpay- 
ers would  fare  under  the  Kemp- 
Kasten  plan. 

In  response,  I  am  including  some  ex- 
amples of  how  taxpayers  at  various 
income  levels  would  t>e  treated  under 
current  law,  Bradley-Gephardt,  the 
Treasury  plan,  and  Kemp-Kasten. 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  were  adopted  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  today.  The  rules  were 
agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 

RmXS  OF  THE  COIOfrTTKE  ON  AGRICtn.TUIlX. 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives 

I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

a.  Rvie»  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tivei.—The  Rules  of  the  House  shall  govern 
the  procedure  of  the  Committee  so  far  as 
applicable,  and  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  except  that  the  motion 
to  recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to 
dispense  with  the  first  reading  (In  full)  of  a 
■  bill  or  resolution.  If  printed  copies  are  avail- 


able, are  nondebatable  motions  of  high 
privilege  In  committees  and  subcommittees. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  the  applicable  Rules  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.) 

b.  ApplicabUity  to  SutocommiOees.— The 
following  rules  shall  apply  to  meetings, 
hearings  and  other  activities  of  Subcommit- 
tees, which  are  part  of  the  Conunlttee  and 
subject  to  lU  authority  and  direction,  only 
when  specifically  so  stated. 

II.  COIOCITTEE  OR  SUBCOMmTTKI  BUSINESS 
afZETINOS 

a.  Regular  and  Additional  Bleetingt.—The 
Committee  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month  while  the  Congress  is  In  ses- 
sion. The  Committee  shall  also  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  at  such  other  times  as 
he  considers  to  be  necessary,  subject  to  ad- 
vance notice  to  all  Committee  members.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  an  agenda  for  all  regu- 
lar and  additional  Committee  meetings,  set- 
ting forth  all  the  measures  and  matters  to 
be  considered,  shall  be  furnished  each  Com- 
mittee member  prior  to  the  meeting.  Items 
may  be  placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the 
Chairman  determines  that  any  meeting  con- 
vened by  him  need  not  be  held,  he  shall  give 
aU  members  of  the  Committee  notice  to 
that  effect  as  far  In  advance  of  the  meeting 
day  as  practicable,  and  no  meeting  shall  be 


held  on  such  day.  See  Rule  VI.  e.  for  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  meetings  of  Subcom- 
mittees. 

b.  Special  Meetings.— It  at  least  three 
members  of  the  Committee  file  a  written  re- 
quest In  the  Committee  offices  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  be  called  by  the  Chairman  to 
consider  a  specific  measure<s)  or  matterts), 
the  Staff  Director  shaU  immediately  notify 
the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of  such  request. 
If.  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  request,  the  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  at  a  time  within  seven  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  request,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  may  fUe 
In  the  Committee  offices  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  will  be  held  at 
a  specified  date  and  hour  to  consider  a  spec- 
ified measure(8)  or  matterts).  If  such  a 
notice  U  fUed,  the  Committee  shall  meet  on 
that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
fUlng  of  such  a  notice,  the  Staff  Director 
shall  notify  aU  members  of  the  Committee 
that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
specified  date  and  hour  to  consider  the  spec- 
ified measure<s)  or  matterts).  Only  the 
measure(s)  or  matterts)  so  specified  in  the 
meeting  notice  as  fUed  by  the  majority  of 
Committee  members  and  transmitted  to  all 
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Committee  members  m&y  be  considered  at  a 
special  meeting. 

c.  Vict  CTiainnan.— The  Committee  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote,  designate  one  of  Its 
members  as  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may 
direct  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

d.  Presiding  Member— It  the  Chairman  Is 
not  present  at  suiy  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing  the  Vice  Chairman  or.  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  Committee  who  is  present 
shall  preside.  If  the  Chairman  Is  not  present 
at  any  Subcommittee  meeting  or  hearing, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  majority  party 
who  is  present  shall  preside. 

e.  Committee  and  Subcommittee  Meetings 
Prohibited.— The  Committee  or  any  of  Its 
Subcommittees  may  not  sit,  without  special 
leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a  measure 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

f.  Open  Business  Meetings— Each  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Including  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  No  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
hearings  or  to  any  meeting  that,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee,  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

g.  Records  and  RoUcaUs—A  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
action  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  of  written 
minutes,  including  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  as  to  which  a  rollcall  is  de- 
manded. A  rollcall  vote  shall  be  ordered 
upon  demand  by  one-fifth  of  the  memt>ers 
present.  The  record  of  such  action  and  the 
results  of  the  rollcall  votes  during  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Committee,  upon  request,  for  public 
inspection  during  regular  office  hours  in  the 
Committee  offices  and  upon  telephone  re- 
quest. The  information  so  available  on  roll- 
call votes  shall  include  a  brief  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition:  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition;  whether  such  vote  was  by 
proxy  or  in  person:  and  names  of  those 
members  present  by  not  voting.  A  steno- 
graphic record  of  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  kept 
and  may  thereafter  be  published  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  determines 
there  is  need  for  such  a  record.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
in  a  closed  meeting  other  than  rollcall  votes 
shall  not  be  divulged  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  See  Rule  IV.f.  for  publica- 
tion of  the  minutes  of  meetings. 

h.  Quorums— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
meetings,  conducting  business,  and  voting 
on  any  matter  Provided.  That  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  may  determine  that 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee 


at  any  meeting  for  such  purpose  (other 
than  for  the  reporting  of  any  measure  or 
recommendation,  and  voting  on  the  authori- 
zation of  subpoenas  and  on  the  closing  of 
hearings  and  business  meetings  to  the 
public)  if  he  gives  written  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  members  prior  to  the  meeting. 

I.  Proxy  Voting.— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  matter  before  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  other  than  the  Issuance  of 
a  subpoena  pursuant  to  Rule  III.  b.  The 
proxy  authorization  shall  be  In  writing, 
shall  assert  that  the  member  Is  absent  on 
official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
meetings,  shall  designate  the  member  who 
Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  the  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
the  proxy  Is  signed  as  well  as  the  date  or 
dates  during  which  It  Is  to  be  effective.  The 
proxy  form  required  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  is  appended  to  these  rules  as 
Appendix  A.  In  order  to  be  cast  in  a  vote  it 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee during  such  vote  and  must  be 
placed  on  file  with  the  Staff  Director.  Prox- 
ies shall  not  be  counted  toward  a  quorum. 

J.  Location  of  Persons  at  Meetings—So 
person  other  than  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  may  walk 
In  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Conunlttee 
or  Subcommittee  deterrnlnes  otherwise. 

k.  Consideration  of  Amendments  and  Mo- 
tions—A member,  upon  request,  may  be 
recognized  by  the  Chairman  to  address  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  a  meeting 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes  on  behalf  of 
an  amendment  or  motion  offered  by  himself 
or  another  member,  or  upon  any  other 
matter  under  consideration,  unless  he  re- 
ceives unanimous  consent  to  extend  the 
time  limit.  Every  amendment,  substitute 
amendment,  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
or  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  In  Committee  or  Subcommittee  that  is 
substantial  as  determined  by  the  Chairman 
shall,  upon  the  demand  of  any  member 
present,  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers present:  Provided,  That  such  amend- 
ment shall  remain  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  and  may  not  be 
voted  upon  until  the  requirements  of  this 
section  have  been  met. 

1.  Points  of  Order.— Vo  point  of  order, 
other  than  a  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present,  against  the  hearing  or  meeting 
procedures  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  sustained  unless  <t  Is  made  in  a 
timely  fashion  either  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  or  at  the  time 
such  occasion  for  a  point  or  order  first 
occurs. 

III.  comnTTKi  oa  stTBcoMMrmi  RXARnfos 
1.  Poioer  to  Hear.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the  Commit- 
tee la  authorized  to  sit  and  hold  hearings  at 
any  time  or  place  within  the  United  SUtes 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  re- 
cessed or  has  adjourned:  [See  Rule  VI.  e.  for 
provisions  relating  to  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  meetings.] 

b.  Announcement  of  Hearings— The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Subcommit- 


tee shall  publicly  announce  the  date,  place 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee,  after  consultation  with 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  as  applicable,  de- 
termines that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  which 
case  the  announcement  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Staff  Director  shall  notify  the 
Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  has  been  made  and  enter  the 
announcement  into  the  Committee  schedul- 
ing service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

c.  Power  to  Subt>oena.—FoT  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI.  the  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  in  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation  or 
series  of  Investigations  or  activities  by  the 
Committee  or  by  a  Subcommittee  when  au- 
thorized by  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  majority 
being  present,  except  that  no  proxies  may 
be  used  to  vote  on  the  authorization  and  Is- 
suance of  such  a  subpoena.  Authorized  sub- 
poenas shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by 
any  other  member  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate. Notice  of  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  authorize  and  Issue  a  subpoena 
shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  full 
Committee  by  5  p.m.,  of  the  day  preceding 
the  day  of  such  meeting.  Compliance  with  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  Issued  subpoe- 
na may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House. 

d.  Scheduling  of  Hearings  and  Wit- 
nesses—'Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  scheduling  of  hearings 
and  witnesses  and  determination  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  presentation  of  testimony 
and  interrogation  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee.  Whenever  any 
hearing  Is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  Committee's  or  Subcommittee's  minori- 
ty party  members  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  majority  of  them  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  them  to  testify  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing. 

e.  WitTiesses'  Statements  in  Advance.— 
Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  file  with  the  Staff  Director  a 
written  statement  of  the  witness'  prepared 
testimony  at  least  two  working  days  In  ad- 
vance of  the  witness'  appearance  in  order  to 
permit  the  testimony  to  be  distributed  to 
and  reviewed  in  advance  by  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  members  Witnesses  shall 
provide  sufficient  copies  of  their  statement 
for  distribution  to  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee members,  staff  and  the  news  media. 
The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  shall 
distribute  such  written  statements  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tees as  soon  as  they  are  received  as  well  as 


any  official  reports  from  departments  and 
agencies  on  such  subject  matter. 

f.  Testimony  of  Witnesses— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  may  administer 
an  oath  to  any  witness.  Each  witness  who 
has  been  subpoenaed,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  witness'  testimony,  may  report  In 
person  or  In  writing  to  the  Staff  Director 
and  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for  travel  al- 
lowances and  attendance  fees.  All  witnesses 
may  be  limited  in  their  oral  presentations  to 
brief  summaries  of  their  statements  within 
the  time  allotted  to  them,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  wit- 
ness and  the  length  of  time  available. 

g.  Questioning  of  Witnesses.— Committee 
or  Subcommittee  members  may  question 
witnesses  only  when  they  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  for  that  purpose.  Each 
member  so  recognized  shall  be  limited  to 
questioning  a  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes  until  such  time  as  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes,  and  thereafter,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
may  limit  the  time  of  further  questioning 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  matter  and  the  length 
of  time  available.  All  questions  put  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  germane  to  the  measure  or 
matter  under  consideration.  Unless  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  determines  otherwise,  no 
person  shall  interrogate  witnesses  other 
than  members  and  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

h.  Open  Hearings-EAch  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee may,  by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to 
close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing.  Not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  to  be  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  (1)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity or  violate  Rule  III.  k.  or  (2)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  Rule  III.  k. 
In  any  event,  no  member  may  be  excluded 
from  nonparticlpatory  attendance  at  any 
hearing  unless  the  House  shall  by  majority 
vote  authorize  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of 
hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  legisla- 
tion or  on  a  particular  subject  of  Investiga- 
tion, to  close  Its  meetings  to  members  by 
means  of  the  above  procedure. 

I.  QttorKm.— The  quorum  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence  shall  be  two 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

J.  Record  of  Hearing.— An  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony 
taken  at  public  hearings.  Any  public  witness 
may.  during  Committee  office  hours  in  the 


Committee  offices  and  within  two  weeks  of 
the  close  of  hearings,  examine  the  tran- 
script of  his  or  her  own  testimony  and  make 
such  grammatical  or  technical  changes  as 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  nature  of  tes- 
timony given.  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  shall  receive  copies  of  tran- 
scripts lor  their  prompt  review  and  correc- 
tion   for   return   to   the    Committee.   The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  order  the 
printing  of  a  hearing  record  without  the 
corrections  of  any  member  or  witness  If  he 
determines  that  such  member  or  witness 
has   been   afforded   a   reasonable   time   in 
which  to  make  such  corrections  and  further 
delay  would  seriously  impede  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislative  action  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  hearing.  The  record  of  a  hear- 
ing closes  ten  calendar  days  after  the  last 
oral  testimony,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  otherwise  de- 
termines. Any  person  requesting  to  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  of  a  hearing  must 
so  request  before  the  hearing  concludes  and 
must  fUe  the  sUtement  before  the  record 
closes.  No  written  statement  becomes  part 
of  the  record  and  thus  publicly  available 
until  such  time  as  it  has  been  approved  by 
the   Chairman  of  the  Committee   or  any 
Committee   staff   he   designates,    and   the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee or  his  designee  may  reject  any  state- 
ment In  light  of  Its  length  or  Its  tendency  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person, 
k.  Investigative  HeaHngs—The  Chaiiman 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  an  in- 
vestigative  hearing  shall   announce  In  an 
opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation. A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules 
(and  the  applicable  provision  of  the  House 
Rules  set   forth   in  Appendix   B)  shall   be 
made  available  to  each  witness.  Witnesses  at 
Investigative  hearings  may  be  accomplished 
by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising them  concerning  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee    may    punish    breaches    of 
order   and   decorum,    and   of    professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings,  but  only  a 
the  full  Committee  may  cite  the  offender  to 
the  House  for  contempt.  Whenever  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  evidence  or  testimony  at  an 
investigatory  hearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person— 

(1)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  In  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Rule  m.  h.,  if  by 
a  majority  of  these  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  Committeee  or  Subcommittee  deter- 
mines that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person: 

(2)  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  In  open 
session  only  If  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person.  In  either 
case  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
afford  such  person  an  opportunity  voluntar- 
ily to  appear  as  a  witness:  and  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  shall  receive  and  the 
Committee  shaU  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

Except  as  provided  herein,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dis- 
pose of  requests  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 


executive  seacion  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the  discre- 
^on  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee Is  the  sole  Judge  of  the  pertinency  of  tes- 
timony and  evidence  adduced  at  its  hear- 
ings. A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

1.  Broadcasting  and  Photography —Tele- 
vision, f Um  Ttinktng  and  live  radio  broadcast- 
ing of  all  or  part  of  any  Committee  hearing 
or  meeting  shall  be  permitted  only  when 
the  Committee  by  a  majority  vote  agrees  or. 
If  the  Committee  cannot  be  poUed  in  a 
timely  manner,  when  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee,  television.  fUm  making  and  live 
radio  broadcasting  of  all  or  part  of  any  Sub- 
committee bearing  or  meeting  shaU  be  per- 
mitted only  when  the  Subcommittee  by  a 
majority  vote  agrees  or.  If  the  Subcommit- 
tee cannot  be  polled  in  a  timely  manner, 
when  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee after  consultation  with  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. Radio  broadcasting  that  Is  not 
live  and  still  photogrv>hy  are  permitted  of 
any  Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting  or 
hearing  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  applicable 
Subcommittee  after  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee:  Provided,  That  when 
such  radio  broadcasting  is  conducted,  writ- 
ten notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Member.  Each  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  shall  determine, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  the  number  of  tele- 
vision and  stiU  cameras  permitted  in  a  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room.  Any  broadcasting, 
electronic  recording,  film  making,  and/or 
still  photography  of  all  or  part  of  a  hearing 
or  meeting  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Rule  XI.  3.  (f )  which  appear  In  Ap- 
pendix B. 

rv.  TBI  RKPORmtc  or  anxs  ahd  rxsolutiohs 

a.  Filing  of  Reports— The  Chairman  shall 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  bill  or  resolution  approved 
by  the  Committee  and  shall  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  all  necessary  steps  to  bring  said  bill 
or  r«8olutl(»)  to  a  vote.  A  Committee  report 
on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by  the 
Committee  shaU  be  fUed  within  seven  calen- 
dar days  (not  counting  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  fUed  with  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Committee  a  written  re- 
quest, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee, for  the  reporting  of  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. The  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  immediately 
when  such  a  request  Is  filed. 

b.  Content  of  Reports— Eajch  Committee 
report  on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  Committee  shall  include  as  separately 
identified  sections: 

(Da  statement  of  the  intent  or  purpose  of 
the  bill  or  resolution: 

(2)  a  statement  describing  the  need  for 
such  bill  or  resolution: 

(3)  the  results  of  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  in- 
cluding the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
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and  total  number  of  votes  cast  against  said 
reportlnc; 

(4)  the  detailed  sUtement  described  In 
section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  If  the  bill  or  resolution  provides 
new  budget  authority  (other  than  continu- 
ing appropriations)  or  new  or  increased  tax 
expenditures; 

(5)  the  estimate  of  costs  and  comparison 
of  such  estimates,  if  any,  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
in  connection  with  such  bill  or  resolution 
pursuant  to  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  submitted  in  timely 
fashion  to  the  Committee: 

(S)  any  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  or  both 
to  the  extent  such  were  available  during  the 
Committee's  deliberations  on  the  bill  or  res- 
olution: 

(7)  a  detaUed  analytical  sUtement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary Impact  on  prices  and  costs  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  economy: 

(8)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bUl  or  Joint 
resolution  In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  Is  re- 
ported and  for  Its  authorized  duration  for 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  of  reporting,  whichever  period  is 
less,  together  with  a  comparison  of  these  es- 
timates with  those  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  any  Goverrunent  agency 
(the  provisions  of  this  clause  do  not  apply  If 
a  cost  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  timely  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and 
Included  In  the  report): 

(9)  the  changes  In  existing  law  (if  any) 
shown  in  accordance  with  Rule  XIII,  clause 
3,  of  the  House  Rules: 

(10)  the  determination  required  pursuant 
to  section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  92-463,  If  the 
legislation  reported  establishes  or  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee: and 

(11)  such  other  matter  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  determines  to  be  useful  for 
public  understanding  of  the  Intent  and 
effect  of  the  bill  or  resolution. 

c  Supplemental,  Minonty.  or  Additional 
Views.— U.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Committee,  any 
member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of  In- 
tention to  fUe  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  In  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  Included  within, 
and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  filed  by 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  print- 
ed In  a  single  volume  which  shall: 

(1)  Include  all  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  time  of  the  fUing  of  the  report:  and 

(2)  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that  any 
such  supplmental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  (and  any  material  submitted  under 
subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1K3) 
of  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report. 

This  shall  not  preclude  the  Immediate 
filing  or  printing  of  a  Committee  report 
unless  timely  request  for  the  opportimlty  to 


file  supplement,  minority,  or  additional 
views  has  been  made  as  provided  by  this 
subparagraph  or  the  filing  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  required  for 
the  correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a 
previous  report  made  by  the  Committee 
upon  the  bill  or  resolution. 

d.  Availability  of  hearing.— It  hearings 
have  been  held  on  any  reported  bill  or  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  by  the  House. 

e.  Committee  Print*.— AH  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  prints  or  other  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  documents,  other  than  re- 
ports or  prints  of  bill,  that  are  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  the  Commit- 
tee prior  to  public  distribution. 

f.  Publication  of  Minute*.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  In  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  shall  cause  to 
be  published  as  a  Committee  Print  on  a 
periodic  basis  (and  insofar  as  practicable  on 
a  semiannual  basis)  the  minutes  of  all  busi- 
ness meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  any  of  Its  Subconunlttees  and  such 
minutes  shall  include  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  members,  all  recorded  votes  and  the 
action  on  all  amendments  and  motions  re- 
lating to  legislation. 

V.  OTHsa  coiatrrm  activitim 

a.  Annual  Appropriation*.— The  Commit- 
tee shall.  In  Its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Insure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  involved.  The  Conunlttee  shall 
review,  from  time  to  time,  each  continuing 
program  within  Its  Jurisdiction  for  which 
appropriations  are  not  made  annually  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

b.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  ManA  IS  (See 
Appendix  C).— The  Committee  shall,  on  or 
before  March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  (1)  Its  views  and 
estimates  with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be 
set  forth  In  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which 
are  within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions,  and 
(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
In  all  bills  and  resolutions  witiiin  Its  Juris- 
diction which  It  Intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

c.  Budget  Act  Compliance-  Subdivi*ion  of 
Allocation*  (See  Appendix  C).— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  is  agreed  to. 
the  Conunlttee  (after  consulting  with  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate)  shall  subdivide  any  allocations 
made  to  It  In  the  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  such  resolutions,  and  promptly  report 
such  subdivisions  to  the  House,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

d.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Recommended 
Change*  (See  Appendix  C).— Whenever  the 
Conunlttee  Is  directed  In  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 


tions under  the  reconciliation  process.  It 
shall  promptly  make  such  determination 
and  recommendations,  and  report  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to  the 
House  or  submit  such  recommendations  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

e.  Conference  Committees.— Whenever  In 
the  legislative  process  It  becomes  necessary 
to  appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall 
determine  the  number  of  conferees  he 
deems  most  suitable  and  then  recommend 
to  the  Speaker  as  conferees.  In  keeping  with 
the  number  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  Committee  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  legislation 
and.  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  and 
such  other  Committee  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  as  the  Chairman  may  designate 
in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
majority  party.  Such  recommendations 
shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority  party  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio 
of  majority  members  to  minority  party 
members  on  the  Committee.  In  making  rec- 
ommendations of  minority  party  members 
as  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

f.  Committee  Record*.— Al\  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearings,  records,  data, 
cliarts.  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman, 
and  such  records  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  House  with  all  Members  of  the  House 
having  access  thereto.  The  Staff  Director 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  any  request 
for  access  to  such  records. 

VI.  SUBCOMMITTKIS 

a.  Number  and  Composition.— There  sliall 
be  such  Subcommittees  as  specified  In 
clause  b  of  this  rule  each  of  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  number  of  members  set 
forth  In  such  clause,  Including  ex  officio 
members.'  The  Chairman  may  create  addi- 
tional Subcommittees  of  an  ad  hoc  nature 
as  he  determines  to  t>e  appropriate. 

b.  Jurisdiction.— The  Subcommittees  shall 
have  the  following  general  Jurisdiction  and 
number  of  members. 

ComrrMdity  subcomm.ittees 

Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar  (18  members,  11 
majority  and  7  minority).— Cotton,  cotton- 
seed, rice,  and  sugar  matters,  generally. 

Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  (18  mem- 
bers, 11  majority  and  7  minority).— Live- 
stock, dairy,  poultry,  and  bees,  generally. 

Tobacco  and  Peanuts  (15  members.  9  ma- 
jority and  6  minority).- Tobacco  and  peanut 
matters,  generally. 

Wheat.  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  (20 
members,  12  majority  and  8  minority).— 
Wheat,  soybeans,  feed  grains,  oilseeds  not 
otherwise  assigned,  dry  beans,  peas,  and  len- 
tils, generally. 

Operational  subcommittee* 

Conservation.  Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment: (18  members,  11  majority  and  7  mi- 
nority).—Soil  and  water  conservation,  small 
watershed  program,  commodity  futures,  ag- 
ricultural credit  and  rural  development  mat- 
ters, generally. 


■  The  Ctialnnan  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee  (See  paragraph  d.  of  thli  Rule). 


Department  Operations.  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agriculture  (15  members.  9  majori- 
ty and  6  minority) —Foreign  agricultural 
programs,  agency  review  and  analysis,  re- 
search, and  pesticides,  generally. 

Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Relations. 
and  Nutrition  (13  members.  8  majority  and 
5  minority).— Marketing  orders,  domestic 
marketing,  food  stamps,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer programs,  generally. 

Foresu.  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  (IS 
members.  9  majority  and  6  minority).— 
Family  farming,  forestry,  and  energy  mat- 
ters, generally. 

c.  Refemil  of  Legi*lation.—Va  the  case  of 
any  measure  or  matter  not  specifically  de- 
scribed above,  or  which  includes  the  Juris- 
diction of  two  or  more  Subcommittees,  the 
Chairman  may,  unless  the  Conunlttee  by  a 
majority  vote  decides  otherwise,  refer  such 
measure  or  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  Subcommittees  for  concurrent  consid- 
eration or  for  consideration  in  sequence 
(subject  to  appropriate  time  limitations  in 
the  case  of  any  Subcommittee),  or  divide 
the  matter  into  two  or  more  parts  reflecting 
different  subjects  and  Jurisdiction  and  refer 
each  part  to  a  different  Subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  an  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
appointed  by  him  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  Committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  considered  appropri- 
ate. The  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  discharge  a  Subcommittee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  other  matter  referred  thereto  and  have 
such  bill,  resolution  or  other  matter  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee.  All  legislation  and 
other  matters  considered  by  the  Committee. 
All  legislation  and  other  matters  referred  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to  all  Sub- 
committees of  appropriate  Jurisdiction 
within  two  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  consider- 
ation is  to  be  by  the  Committee. 

d.  Service  on  Subcommittees.— The  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  all  Sub- 
committees and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  before  such  Subcommittees, 
but  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  quorum.  Any  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  any  SutXMjmmittee  during  Its  hearings 
or  deliberations  and  participate  therein,  but 
shall  not  have  authority  to  vote  on  any 
matter,  nor  he  counted  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  quorum  for  any  Subcommittee 
action,  nor.  except  as  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee may  permit,  partlcpate  In  questioning  of 
witnesses  under  the  five-minute  rule,  nor 
raise  points  of  order  unless  such  member  Is 
a  member  of  such  Sut>committee. 

e.  Subcommittee  Hearings  and  Meetings.— 
Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
It  or  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Sulx;ommlttee 
Chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and 
meetings  of  their  SulKommittees,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  one  another,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  Com- 
mittee and  Sut>committee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings whenever  possible.  Notice  of  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  given  to  the  Chairman 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Memt>er  of  the 
Committee  by  the  Staff  Director.  No  Sub- 
committee shall  hold  meetings  or  hearings 
outside  of  the  House  unless  permission  to  do 
so  is  granted  by  the  Chairman,  or  a  majori- 


ty, of  the  Committee.  If  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  a  Subconunittee  chairmanship,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  set  the 
dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
committee during  the  period  between  the 
date  of  the  vacancy  and  the  date  the  vacan- 
cy Is  filled.  The  provisions  of  Rule  II  regard- 
ing notice  and  agenda  of  Conunlttee  meet- 
ings and  of  Rule  II.  b.  regarding  special 
meetings  shall  apply  as  well  to  Subconunit- 
tee meetings. 

f.  Subcommittee  i4cfton.— Any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, recommendation  or  other  matter  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Committee  by  a  Sub- 
committee shall  be  promptly  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or  any  Sub- 
committee member  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
report,  the  Staff  Director  shall  promptly 
advise  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Subcommittee  action.  The  Committee  shall 
not  consider  any  matters  reported  by  Sub- 
conunlttees until  two  calendar  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  reporting,  unless 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee determines  otherwise. 

g.  Subcommittee  Investigation*.— ^iaoept 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture, 
no  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated  by  a  Sub- 
committee without  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

VII.  COMmTTEl  BtmOKT.  STAIT,  AMD  TSAVXL 

a.  Committee  BudgeL—Tht  Chairman.  In 
consultation  with  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee,  shall  for  each  session  of  the 
Congress  prepare  a  preliminary  budget. 
Such  budget  shall  include  necessary 
amounts  for  staff  personnel,  travel,  investi- 
gation, and  other  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Subcommittees  thereof.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  the  Chairman  shall  include  an 
amount  budgeted  to  minority  members  for 
staff  under  their  direction  and  supervision. 
Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shaU  combine 
such  proposals  into  a  consolidated  Commit- 
tee budget,  and  shall  take  whatever  action  la 
necessary  to  have  such  budget  duly  author- 
ized by  the  House. 

b.  Committee  Staff.— The  staff  of  the 
Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
authorized  by  law  and  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Chairman.  Staff  assigned  to  each  Subcom- 
mittee shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law  and  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee.  Committee  members 
seeking  assistance  from  the  staff  shall  make 
their  requests  through  the  Chairman  or 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  The  Chairman 
shall  Insure  that  each  Subcommittee  Is  ade- 
quately funded  and  staffed  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities. 

c.  Committee  Travel— Vymda  authorised 
for  the  Committee  under  clause  5  of  House 
Rule  XI  are  for  expenses  incurred  In  the 
Committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States:  however,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  Committee  and  Its  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  outside 
the  United  SUtes.  lU  territories  or  posses- 
sions. No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Committee  or  lU 
employees  In  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose:  and 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  of  such  currencies; 


(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  applicable  Federal  law:  and 

(2)  Each  meml)er  of  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  Itemized  report  to  the 
Chairman  within  80  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  showing  the  dates  each 
country  was  visited,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished,  the  cost  of  transportation  fur- 
nished, any  funds  expended  for  any  other 
official  purpose,  and  shall  summarize  in 
these  categories  the  total  foreign  currencies 
and/or  appropriated  funds  expended.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

vni.  AMxifDMnrr  or  bulks 
These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, provided  that  two  legislative  days  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
provided  each  member  of  the  Committee 
prior  to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted 
upon.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (X)nsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRHEAS,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frotzel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kkmp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
(luest  of  Mr.  Kas'tcniieikr)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  AoDABBO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBiKsoH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BtJRTOH  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alkxawdkr.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  QovzKixL,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C:allfomia.  for  60 
minutes,  February  6. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  February  7. 

Mi.  Co«lho,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  iinanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoTH)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Fa  WELL. 

Mr.  YonHG  of  Alaska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CowTK. 

Mr.  GimoERSON. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 
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Mr.  BROOMnxLD. 

Mr.  McKzRKAH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KAsmncxiER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  Pkpper. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  ToRRicKT.M  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natchxr. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  OE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  PRAlfK. 

Mr.  Ahderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  GoNZALXZ  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnuhuo  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

B4r.  Wyben. 

Mr.  Hkrtel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  English. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  R«s.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Pebru»ry  10,  1985,  through  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1985.  as  "National  DECA  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  p.m.),  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  untU 
Wednesday.  February  6,  1985,  at  2 
p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  notice 
of  decision  to  convert  the  laundry,  dry 
cleaning  services  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  to  contractor  per- 
formance, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt. 
(Public  Law  96-342,  section  502(b)  (96  SUt. 
747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
extent  of  contractor  performance  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  functions  during  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-342,  section  502(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,   transmitting   a  report  entitled: 


•Review  of  D.C.  Lottery  Contracts  with 
Former  Council  chairman."  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  455(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  final  regulations  in 
connection  with  administration  of  education 
programs,  pursuant  to  OEPA,  section 
431(dKl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  SUt.  2231;  95 
SUt.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  report  on 
progress  being  made  toward  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  for  all 
handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1418(fKl)  (PubUc  Law  91-230.  section 
618<fKl)  (89  SUt,  792;  97  SUt.  1362));  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  LAbor. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  activities  of  centers  on  educational  media 
and  materials  for  the  handicapped,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  91-230.  section  653(c)  (89 
SUt.  795):  Public  Law  96-88.  section  207;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  progreaa  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution,  pursu- 
ant to  CAA,  section  313  (81  SUt.  506;  84 
SUt.  1705  and  1713;  91  SUt.  771);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  fourth  report  on  the  multi- 
national force  and  observers  with  financial 
information  concerning  the  participation  of 
the  United  SUtes,  pursiiant  to  22  D.S.C. 
3425;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

462.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  Ust 
of  reports  issued  by  GAO  during  the  month 
of  Novemt>er  1984,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(h):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Commission's  26th 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  86- 
380.  section  5(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

464.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  compliance 
with  the  requlremenU  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notification  that  no 
compensatory  royalty  agreeemenU  relating 
to  oil  or  gas  were  entered  into  during  the 
previous  year,  pursuant  to  the  set  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920,  chapter  85,  section  17(g)  (74 
SUt.  781);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting orders  and  applications  concerning 
each  alien  whose  deporutlon  was  suspend- 
ed, pursuant  to  IN  A,  Section  244(c)  (66  SUt. 
214,  76  SUt.  1247);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  the  aimual 
report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  pur- 
sant  to  28  U.S.C.  623(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Little  League  Baseball, 
transmitting  the  annual  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-378.  section  14(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


469.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  an 
unaudited  financial  sUtement  covering 
malnteiuuice  and  operation  of  the  canal 
during  fiscal  1984,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
96-70,  section  1312:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis 
tratlve  Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  report  on  their  current  posi- 
tions In  grades  GS-16,  OS-17.  and  GS-18, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CJivU  Service. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Ve^ 
erans'  Administration,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  delay  of  the  disposition  of  cases 
granted  relief  from  administrative  error, 
overpayment,  and  forfeiture,  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  210(cH3XB):  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  Federal  energy  education,  exten- 
sion, and  Information  activities,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-294.  section  404:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Science  and  Technology. 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count to  pay  beneflU  in  each  of  the  next 
succeeding  5  years,  pursuant  to  45  UJ3.C. 
231u(aXl)  (PubUc  Law  93-445,  tlUe  I.  sec- 
Uon  23(aKl).  (97  SUt.  416);  JolnUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BCr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  913.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  modify  the 
•Net  Worth  Certificate  Act"  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
HJl.  914.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agrlctiltural 
Act  of  1949  to  expand  authority  for  the  use 
abroad  of  Commodity   Credit  Corporation 
stocks:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  915.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  maintain- 
ing a  household  a  member  of  which  Is  a  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  who  has  attained 
the  sge  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
H.R.  916.  A  bUl  requiring  deposit  Insur- 
ance of  aU  entitles  that  claim  to  be  a  bank; 
to  the  Committee  on  R^nUng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Oakah,  Mrs.  ScHKOKDKK,  Mr.  Hoyxr. 
and  Mr.  Barkks): 
H.R.  917.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  employees 
in  the  excepted  service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  righU  as  are  afforded  to  employ- 
ees in  the  competitive  service  with  respect 
to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CnvU  Service. 
By    Mr.    DYSON    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Bybon,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  BAiufxs,  Mr. 
HoYXX,   Mr.   MiTCHXLL.   Ma.   Hnrro, 
Mr.  Mavhouub,  and  Mr.  Badram ): 


H.R.  918.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  sUtutory 
limiution  on  the  amount  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  spend  during  fiscal  year 
1985  for  certain  contracted  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  an  accounting 
procedure  for  identifying  and  controlling 
expenditures  for  such  services  in  later  fiscal 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  919.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  land  dis- 
posal of  all  hazardous  waste  and  to  make 
funds  available  from  the  superfund  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  landfiU  disposal  and 
treatment  of  hazardous  waste;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  FRANK* 
H.R.  920.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  benefits  payable  to  Individ- 
uals who  retired  in  or  after  1979  (when  the 
decoupling  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
became  effective)  and  the  benefits  payable 
to  Individuals  similarly  situated  who  retired 
before  that  year,  by  providing  that  the  ben- 
eflU payable  to  the  former  Individuals  may 
never  be  leas  than  those  payable  to  the 
latter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  921.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  primary 
insurance  amounU  of  individuals  who  retire 
after  attaining  age  62,  in  or  after  1979 
(when  decoupling  changes  In  the  benefit 
formula  became  effective).  In  order  to  aid  In 
eliminating  the  present  disparity  between 
the  beneflU  payable  to  such  Individuals  and 
the  beneflU  payable  to  individuals  similarly 
situated  who  retired  before  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B4r.  GRAY  of  lUlnoU: 
HJl.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  capital  pun- 
ishment for  first  degree  murders  committed 
by  prisoners  serving  a  Ufe  sentence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  923.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  Surface  Transporu- 
tlon  Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  eliminate  obU- 
gatlon  limlUtlons  on  highway  expenditures, 
to  provide  SUtes  with  greater  flexlbiUty  in 
the  use  of  Federal  highway  funds,  and  to 
aUow  the  construction  of  new  toU  highways 
with  Federal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  924.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonsble  fees  to  attorneys  for 
rendering  legal  represenUtion  to  individuals 
claiming  beneflU  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  925.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  requlremenU  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  require  from  each  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plan  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Latwr  describing  investmenU 
by  the  plan  in  South  Africa:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  926.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  analyze  the  labor  practices  of 
South  Africa  and  to  propose  changes  in  U.8. 
poUcles  which  would  promote  changes  In 


those  practices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Latwr  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LELAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Richakd- 
soH,  Mr.  Kostmaykk.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Wkiss,  Mr.  CaocKrrr.  Mr. 
Barnks,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Wohtlxy,  Mr. 
RODINO,  Mr.  SroKxa,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dizom,  Mr.  Faijntroy,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  LxHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MrrcRKLL.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  »*■*"»  Mr.  DELLims,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Ackbrman. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Ui.  Panetta.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Wbsat.  Mr.  Frbnzel. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Swdt,  Mr. 
WnxxAiu,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Lkvine  of 
California,  Mr.  di  Luoo,  l£r.  Neal. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sei- 
bkrlihg,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gray  of  niinoia. 
and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  927.  A  biU  to  revise  and  extend  title 
XX  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide services  for  pregnant  adolescenU  and 
adolescent  parents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  Frank): 
HJl.    928.    A    bUl    to    amend    section 
552(aX4HP)  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Senrioe. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  BCr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Dannemkyer.      Mr.      Oxley.      Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Loepplkr): 
H.R.  929.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  energy  use  and  allocation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce;  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  930.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  comput- 
er crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  931.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  UtUi- 
ty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  and  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  respective 
regulatory  authorities  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  respecting  certain  transactions  by 
electric  utiUty  companlea:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York): 
HJl.  932.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  with- 
holding rules  appUcable  to  certain  parimu- 
tuel  wagering  payouU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHUMER: 
H.R.  933.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  beneflU  thereunder  to  individuals  who 
have  been  deported  or  ordered  deported 
from  the  United  SUtes  on  account  of  cer- 
tain activities  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  or  In  association  with  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment of  Germany  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  lAi.  SEIBESUilNG: 
H.R.  934.  A  btU  to  provide  certain  author- 
ity to  reduce  erosion  within  the  CMyahoga 
VaUey  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wolfe): 
HJl.  936.  A  bUl  to  aboUsb  the  United 
States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  to 
reduce  Federal  deflciU,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs;  and  Energy 

and  Commerce        

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  936.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  AgreemenU  Act  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  compensatory  financing  faculty 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
HJl.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  require  that  schools  of 
education  provide  warranties  for  the  teach- 
ers such  schools  train  with  Federal  student 
SMistaoce;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.       

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
HJ.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  6-year  term 
for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  to 
limit  the  number  of  terms  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  may  serve,  to  provide  for 
3-year  terms  for  Representatives,  and  to 
limit  the  number  of  consecutive  terms  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  may  serve:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  as   'National  Community  CoUege 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Clvfl  Service.       

By  Mr.  BR<X>MFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Ctonoirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  aUow  Igor  Ogurtsov  to 
be  released  from  internal  exUe  and  aUowed 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  renouncing 
his  views;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. B4r.  Pepper,  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Mr. 
Sensrnbrxnnxr.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Stangelans,  Mr. 
Sictb  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dannekeyer. 
Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  noxtom, 
Mr.    Shaw.   Ms.   Snowe.   and   Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH): 

H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resoluUon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  urge  the  (Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  discontinue  iU  practice  of  im- 
posing taxes  on  travel  Uterature  Imported 
from  the  United  SUtes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROEBOIl: 

H.  Res.  42.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
no  major  tax  act  enacted  by  the  Congress 
should  take  effect  untU  the  year  after  the 
year  In  which  It  Is  enacted  or  should  apply 
to  transactions  entered  Into  or  property 
placed  in  service  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  act:  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  Calif  oml»; 

H.R.  938.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Patlma 
Rio  Frio  BenitCK  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  939.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chen- 
Chuan  Jen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  940.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
B.  Nldoy  and  Bella  Anderson  Nldoy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  941.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Barry 
David  Tombs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  942.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cheng 
Hsian«-Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CUve 
Francis  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  21:  Mr.  Toriixs.  Mr.  Pnnfr,  Ui. 
LowsT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Bkdkll,  Mr. 
OntALLT.  Mr.  Ckockxti,  Mr.  Ramckl,  ^ti. 
WnxiAMs.  and  Mi.  KoLm. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Rudd. 

HJl.  Ill:  Mr.  Bokhlbit. 

H.R.  236:  Mi.  CAam,  Mr.  SnasRuifc.  Mr. 
ROTBAL.  Mr.  Whxat.  Mr.  Lowkt  of  Wash- 


ington. Mr.  Hamsxm.  Mi.  Ciiockktt.  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 
HJl.  240:   Mr.   Okay  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 

SWIHDAIX. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  DkLat.  Mr.  SMrni  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Whitlty.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Pakjiis.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
BOGOS,  Mrs.  Byhon.  Mr.  BoKHLXaT,  Mr. 
HiTTTO,  Mi.  Colxman  of  Minouri,  and  Mr. 
Oray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  OuK. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Boinoa  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  528:  Mr.  Downxy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
AufXY.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  McCoixuM.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Pippnu  Mr.  Bammi.  Mr. 
Badram.  Mr.  Vandb  Jaot,  Mr.  Towws,  Mr. 
Lamtos.  Mr.  Tauxin.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mrs.  Kn- 
NXLLY.  and  Mr.  Ranoxl. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Bokhlibt  and  Mr.  Hoktor. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Whkat. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  VAitsn  Jaot.  Mr.  Shursb. 
Mr.  ConoHUN.  Mr.  Ecxakt  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wn.soN,  Mr.  CiocKXTT.  Mr.  Schaxre,  Mr. 
MAVSO0LXS.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Moaklxt.  Mr. 
Pcppxa,  Mr.  Richajumon,  Mr.  Ajnmxws.  Mr. 
Anhunzio,  Mr.  Pkasx.  Mr.  Edoax.  Mr.  Hatb, 
Mi.  Vkmto.  Mr.  BoNioa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mi.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Oaydos,  Mr.  RoK,  Mr.  VoLXMxa.  Mr.  Ploxio. 
Mr.  AoDAXBo.  Mi.  Putpo,  Mr.  Tatxor,  Mrs. 
BxNTLXY.  B^.  Rooxaa,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr. 
MiLLxa  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Lojak, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  liCrs.  Holt,  Mr.  BaowN  of 
California.  Mr.  SxTaxainw.  Mr.  Ixklahs,  and 
Mr.  Coats. 


H.R.  600:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr  Bkkkvtxx,  Mr. 
SxmiA,  Mr.  KXMP.  Mr.  Chaftkll,  Mr.  Baxton 
of  Texas.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Chxnky.  Mr. 
Bustamantx.  Mr.  Latta.  Mi.  Exorxich.  Mr. 
MooRHXAD,  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Cobkt,  and  Mr. 
Yatxom. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Bxdill.  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mrs. 
ScHNXxoxa.  Mr.  Bokhlxkt,  and  Mrs.  Kxnkxl- 
lt. 

HJl.  7SS:  Mr.  Edwaxos  of  California. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Hilus.  Mr.  Pxosr,  Mr. 
MacKat.  Mr.  Sxnsxmxxmfxx.  Mr.  Bxilxh- 
soN.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

HJl.  838:  Mr.  Moaklxt. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  DxLay  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Oingxich.  Mr.  Ritdd, 
Mr.  McOxath.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Couktxr. 
Mr.  Skxlton,  Mr.  Oxni,  Mr.  Huirrxx.  Mr. 
Baxton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mi. 
Nixlsoh  of  Utah. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

30.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  County  of  Los  Ange- 
les. CA.  relative  to  homeless  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

31.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA.  reUtlve  to  the  budget 
deficit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


TERRORISM  STRIKES  AGAIN  IN 
EUROPE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  more  than  ever,  our  Government 
must  continue  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
counter  the  growing  threat  of  terror- 
ism in  the  world.  Again,  the  specter  of 
mindless  terrorism  is  raising  its  ugly 
head  in  Europe. 

Leftist  terrorists  groups  have 
launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  NATO 
and  American  targets  in  Italy.  Germa- 
ny, Belgium,  and  Prance.  NATO  tar- 
gets, defense  firms,  and  government 
facilities  have  been  hit  and  some  have 
been  damaged. 

For  the  first  time,  the  French  terror- 
ist group  "Direct  Action"  and  the 
German  group  "Red  Army  Faction" 
recently  announced  their  fusion  into 
one  group.  The  newly  formed  group 
has  declared  war  against  NATO  and 
U.S.  influence  in  EXirope. 

The  level  of  terrorist  violence  has 
also  escalated.  French  Gen.  Rene 
Audran  was  shot  and  killed  last  week 
as  he  returned  home  from  work.  The 
genera]  was  a  high-ranking  French  De- 
fense Ministry  official.  Direct  Action 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  crime. 
Never  before  has  the  terrorist  group 
resorted  to  murder.  In  past  years, 
their  attacks  have  been  mostly  sym- 
bolic. Just  this  week,  a  leftist  terrorist 
group  fired  mortar  rounds  at  NATO 
warships  anchored  in  Lisbon  harbor. 
The  Popular  Forces  of  April  25,  an  ex- 
tremist Communist  group,  took  credit 
for  the  unsuccessful  attack.  The  same 
group  mortared  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Lisbon  in  November,  and  attacked 
NATO's  Iberian  headquarters  in  Por- 
tugal a  month  later.  Italian  antiterror- 
ist  forces  foiled  an  Islamic  Jihad  plan 
to  attack  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome  in  recent  months. 

Terrorist  groups  in  Exirope  are  also 
increasing  their  level  of  cooperation. 
According  to  available  intelligence, 
there  are  links  between  Direct  Action 
and  Basque  terrorists,  as  well  as  con- 
tact between  Direct  Action  and  the 
Fighting  Communist  cells,  a  new  left- 
ist terrorist  group  from  Belgium. 

Terrorism  is  not  confined  to  West- 
em  Europe.  Last  year  brought  a 
number  of  devastating  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  the  Middle  East,  and  terrorist 
operations  continue  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Already,  our  Govern- 
ment is  making  plans  to  increase  secu- 
rity here  in  the  United  States  in  an- 


ticipation of  possible  terrorist  activi- 
ties in  Washington  and  in  other  cities. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
continuing  support  of  antiterrorism 
legislation,  and  its  strong  interest  in 
this  critical  issue.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  Congress  passed  H.R.  6311 
giving  over  $350  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  antiterrorism  pro- 
grams and  physical  security  projects 
at  our  missions  around  the  world. 
Much  more  must  be  done,  both  in  the 
area  of  enhancing  Embassy  security 
and  in  improving  our  intelligence  col- 
lecting capabilities. 

Terrorism  is  a  form  of  political  war. 
It  is  low  level  warfare  directed  against 
the  United  States  and  other  democra- 
cies in  the  West.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  represents  certain  values  in  the 
world,  there  will  be  groups  which  will 
seek  to  intimidate  us  and  force  us  to 
change  our  policies  by  directing  vio- 
lence at  us  and  at  our  interests.  Oiu- 
battle  against  terrorism  has  just  begun 
with  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of 
many,  many  miles.  Finding  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  about  terrorism  is 
surely  the  first  step  toward  the  defeat 
of  those  who  would  destroy  our  free- 
dom and  our  world. 

I  strongly  commend  the  following 
article  on  terrorism  in  Europe  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
25.  1985] 

EUXOTKRRORISM        IN       THX        1980'S— UHITXD 

States  and  W.  Eubopxan  Miutahy.  Polit- 
ical Institutions  Bbcomx  Targxts  for 
Nrw  Wave  of  Terrorist  Attacks 

(By  Gary  Yerkey) 
Brussels.— Urban  terrorism  has  returned 
to  Western  Europe,  with  Its  perpetrators 
this  time  talLlng  aim  at  new  targets  and 
pledging  to  strengthen  cross-border  coop- 
eration. 

National  government  and  NATO  officials 
are  not  piinlcklng.  "Well  cope,"  says  one  In- 
vestigator here. 

But  concern  clearly  runs  deep  in  govern- 
ment and  military  circles,  as  well  as  among 
the  public  at  large. 

Today's  terrorists,  mostly  claiming  to 
fight  for  leftUt  causes,  have  struck  where 
their  forerunners  caused  havoc  a  decade 
ago.  mainly  In  West  Germany  and  Italy.  But 
they  have  also  hit  out  In  countries  previously 
spared  organized  terror,  such  as  Prance  and 
Belgium. 

The  newest  target:  the  Western  world's 
defense  community,  specifically  installa- 
tions, personnel,  and  suppliers  connected 
with  the  Brussels-based  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  number  of  attacks  against  NATO  tar- 
gets has  Increased  dramatically  over  the 
past  four  months.  Earlier  this  month,  two 
well-known  guerrilla  groups— Direct  Action 
in  Prance  and  the  Red  Army  Paction 
(Baader-Melnhof  Gang)  In  West  Germany- 
announced  that  they  were  forming  a  politi- 


cal-military front  In  Western  Europe  with 
NATO  as  Its  main  target. 

This  disturbing  sign  of  stepped-up  coop- 
eration among  terrorist  groups  In  different 
countries  was  followed  by  news  this  week 
that  the  explosives  used  by  Direct  Action  In 
a  failed  attack  in  Paris  last  summer  were  of 
the  same  type  as  those  employed  by  the 
Red  Army  Faction  in  the  attempted  bomb- 
ing of  a  NATO  officers'  school  in  West  Ger- 
many on  Dec.  18. 

This  same  type  of  explosive  had  also  been 
used  in  six  bomb  attacks  against  NATO  fuel 
pipelines  in  Belgium  nine  days  earlier  by 
the  newest  self-proclaimed  leftist  group  to 
appear  on  the  terrorist  scene,  the  Fighting 
Communist  Cells.  All  the  explosives  were  re- 
portedly stolen  in  southern  Belgium  last 
June. 

"It's  the  first  piece  of  concrete  evidence 
we've  had  in  a  long  time  that  the  different 
groups  are  working  together."  says  one  in- 
vestigator. He  notes  that  previous  reports  of 
linlu  between  various  guerrilla  groups  in 
Western  Europe  were  based  more  on  suspi- 
cion than  fact. 

New  evidence  of  closer  Unks  also  came  this 
month  when  the  Fighting  Communist  Cells, 
which  launched  a  series  of  bomb  attacks 
against  NATO-related  targets  in  Belgium 
last  October,  said  In  a  communique: 

"We  dedicate  our  attack  [against  the  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  of  the  US  mili- 
tary in  Belgium  on  Jan.  15]  to  the  fighters 
of  the  Red  Army  Paction  who  struggle 
today  In  a  collective  hunger  strike  against 
their  conditions  of  detention/extermination 
in  special  prisons." 

Nearly  40  suspected  and  convicted  Red 
Army  Faction  (RAP)  terrorists  have  been  on 
hunger  strike  in  West  German  Jails  since 
la&t  month. 

Since  mid-December  more  than  40  bomb 
and  arson  incidents  have  been  investigated 
by  West  German  police— at  least  20  of  them 
strongly  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  RAF,  including  seven  against  US  instal- 
lations. The  rest  were  directed  at  French 
diplomatic  buildings,  British  barracks,  and 
large  West  (3ennan  industrial  plants. 

Security  authorities  reportedly  have  tight- 
ened security  around  likely  human  targets 
such  as  senior  NATO  officers.  Judges,  law- 
yers, and  leading  businessmen. 

Unlike  the  terrorist  groups  of  the  1970s, 
however,  the  bom-again  vlolence-wreakers 
of  the  mid-1980s  so  far  have  been  content 
for  the  most  part  to  wreck  property  and  to 
leave  human  beings  alone.  The  RAFs  pred- 
ecessor, the  Baader-Mainhof  Gang,  claimed 
responsibility  for  killing  a  number  of  vic- 
tims. Including  West  German  business 
leader  Hanns-Martln  Schleyer  and  Dresdner 
Bank  chief  Jurgen  Ponto. 

The  exception  to  the  current  tendency  to 
avoid  killing  people  is  Italy,  where  attacks 
against  human  life  by  both  the  extreme  left 
and  extreme  right  have  continued  almost 
unabated  since  the  dajrs  of  the  now-infa- 
mous Red  Brigades  in  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s. 

France's  Direct  Action  group  came  to 
prominence  in  1980  with  a  series  of  bomb  at- 
tacks against  government  buildings.  It  has 
also  struck  out  against  rightists  and  Israelis. 
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Last  year.  Direct  Action  indicated  that  it 
could  be  making  a  change  in  tactics  when  it 
tried  (unsuccessfully)  to  bomb  the  Paris  of- 
ficea  of  the  Western  European  Union 
(WEU>— a  long-moribund  organization  of 
several  European  countries  now  being 
brought  to  life  as  a  forum  for  discussing  the 
strengthening  of  West  European  defense. 

Announcing  the  formation  of  a  joint  "po- 
litical-military front"  earlier  this  month, 
the  RAF  and  Direct  Action  said  specifically 
that  they  had  joined  forces  In  order  to  more 
effectively  fight  "NATO's  new  politics"  and 
other  Western  defense-related  activities,  in- 
cluding the  deployment  of  new  US  cruise 
and  Pershing  II  nuclear  missiles  in  Western 
Europe. 

Prom  the  start,  the  Fighting  Communist 
Cells,  which  has  carried  out  bomb  attacks  in 
Belgium  on  nine  separate  occasions  since  it 
first  became  known  last  October,  has  left  no 
doubt  that  its  main  goal  would  t>e  to  terror- 
ize NATO-related  targets. 

It  singled  out  Belgium  for  an  "armed  po- 
litical-military struggle."  It  said  this  was  be- 
cause Belgium  has  a  "limited  but  central 
place"  in  the  "imperialist  military  ma- 
chine." as  evidenced  by  NATO's  decision  to 
locate  both  its  political  and  military  head- 
quarters on  Belgian  soil. 

Until  its  latest  attack,  on  Jan.  15.  the  Bel- 
gian group  avoided  tactics  such  as  kidnap- 
pings and  bombings,  which  have  the  poten- 
tial of  injuring  or  killing  human  beings.  All 
its  work  was  done  in  pre-dawn  hours  or  far 
from  populated  areas.  But  now  the  Fighting 
Communist  Cells  has  vowed  to  change  that. 

A  communique  signed  by  the  group  and 
found  after  the  Jan.  15  bombing  of  the  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  of  the  US  mili- 
tary in  Brussels  warned  that  future  actions 
could  "kill  Yankee  military  and  their  ac- 
complices. .  .  .  Human  life  is  not  an  abso- 
lute in  itself,  a  mysterious  value.  It  holds  no 
sacred  character  for  us." 

The  group's  latest  bombing,  in  fact,  which 
caused  an  estimated  $500,000  in  property 
damage,  did  slightly  injure  a  US  military  po- 
liceman guarding  the  building  and  appeared 
calculated  to  kill  him  and  his  fellow  guard 
on  duty  the  night  of  the  bombing. 

We're  taking  this  new  threat  very  serious- 
ly, said  a  Belgian  Justice  Ministry  official. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
tracking  down  small  bands  of  terrorists  who 
strike  and  then  disappear  underground 
until  their  next  attack  has  been  under- 
scored by  Belgium's  failure  to  turn  up  con- 
crete leads  (except  those  stolen  explosives 
used  by  the  Fighting  Communist  Cells  and 
groups  In  France  and  West  Germany)  since 
the  Belgian  group  surfaced  for  the  first 
time  nearly  four  months  ago. 

Even  NATO  security  officials  here  have 
become  Impatient  with  the  Belgian  police, 
who  protect  the  perimeter  of  the  organiza- 
tion's sprawling  headquarters  just  outside 
Brussels. 

"We'd  feel  a  little  more  comfortable  If  we 
had  more  information."  said  one  official. 

After  the  Fighting  Communist  Cells'  first 
bombing  last  October,  the  Belgian  Justice 
Ministry  beefed  up  the  country's  antiterror- 
ist  squad.  Some  250  policemen  will  t>e  hired 
this  year  to  help  fight  terrorism.  But  Jus- 
tice Minister  Jean  Gol  has  been  left  empty- 
handed  in  the  struggle.  Issuing  statements 
calling  for  greater  cooperation  among  Euro- 
pean countries  to  fight  terrorism  but  having 
little  to  show  as  an  example  of  how  to  do  it. 

A  grim  reminder  that  terrorism  in  West- 
em  Europe  is  not  limited  to  left-wing,  or 
even  right-wing,  groups  but  can  cover  the 
whole  spectrum  of  causes  and  ideas— anti- 
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British  (IRA).  anti-Semitic.  anti-Palestinian, 
anti-Spanish  (Basques).  anti-Turk  (Armeni- 
ans)— came  earlier  this  month  when  Bel- 
gium's intelligence  services  learned  that  a 
possible  suicide  bomb  attack  was  being 
planned  by  the  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group.  Islamic  Jihad,  against  undisclosed 
targets  in  Belgium. 

Some  1.500  police  were  put  on  full  alert 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  security  was  tight- 
ened at  Western  and  some  Middle  Extern 
emtMSsies.  NATO  headquarters,  and  most 
government  installations. 

The  plot,  which  was  apparently  foiled, 
was  also  a  reminder  that  Isolated  acts  of  ter- 
rorism can  be  prevented. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  that  came 
only  last  month  when  Swiss  and  Italian  an- 
titerrorist  squads  Joined  forces  to  squash  a 
plan  to  destroy  the  US  Embassy  in  Rome— a 
plot  also  reportedly  being  hatched  by  the  Is- 
lamic Jihad. 

The  combined  counter-terrorist  operation 
began  when  Swiss  police  found  several  ex- 
plosive devices  in  the  suitcase  of  a  Lebanese 
national  changing  planes  in  Zurich  on  his 
way  to  Rome. 

The  Swiss  police  alerted  the  Italian  secret 
service.  As  a  result,  in  a  predawn  raid  on  two 
apartments  northwest  of  Rome,  the  Italian 
security  services  were  able  to  round  up 
seven  young  Let>anese  students. 

US  officials  found  out  atwut  the  plot  only 
after  the  raid  had  taken  place.  Later,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Maxwell 
Rabb,  paid  a  call  on  Rome's  police  chief  to 
express  his  gratitude.  "Your  country,"  he 
said,  "has  again  demonstrated  that  it  is  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against  subversive 
elements  that  stain  the  world  with  blood." 

Six-MoRTH  Tally  op  EtmoTBUtoiusii 

June  1984:  Explosives  stolen  from  Ecaus- 
sines  quarry  near  Brussels. 

July  14:  French  Ministry  of  Industry 
bombed. 

Aug.  2:  European  Space  Agency  headquar- 
ters in  Paris  bombed. 

Aug.  14:  West  German  helicopter  carrying 
federal  prosecutor  fired  on. 

Aug.  23:  Unexploded  car-bomb  discovered 
outside  Western  European  Union  in  Paris. 

Oct.  3:  Brussels  office  of  Litton  Industries 
bombed. 

Oct.  4:  Brussels  subsidiary  of  West 
German  M.A.N./Volkswagen  plant  bombed. 

Oct.  8:  Brussels  office  of  Honeywell 
bombed. 

Oct.  15:  Bnissels  study  center  of  Belgian 
Liberal  Party  bombed. 

Oct.  15:  Ghent.  Belgium,  offices  of  Flem- 
ish Social  Christian  Party  bombed. 

Oct.  18:  School  bombed  in  Kassel.  West 
Germany. 

Nov.  5:  Car-bomb  defused  outside  Brussels 
police  station. 

Nov.  26:  Communications  pylons  blown  up 
outside  air  base  near  Brussels. 

Nov.  27:  Plot  foiled  to  blow  up  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Rome. 

Dec.  11:  Six  bomb  attacks  on  NATO  fuel 
pipelines  in  Belgium. 

Dec.  18:  Bomb  defused  at  NATO  officers' 
school  in  Oberammergau.  West  Germany. 

Dec.  23:  Bombing  of  Rome-Milan  express 
train. 

Dec.  29:  Bomb  defused  outside  VS.  Air 
Force  base  In  Wiesbaden,  West  Germany. 

Dec.  30:  Bomb  damages  U.S.  Army  intelli- 
gence building  in  Dusseldorf,  West  Germa- 
ny. 

Dec.  31:  French  Embassy  in  Bonn  bombed. 

Jan.  3,  1985:  U.S.  consul's  home  fire- 
bombed  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 
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Jnn.  S:  West  Germany-bound  train  halted 
near  Amsterdam  by  35  terrorists  and  spray- 
painted  with  slogans. 

Jan.  7:  Bomb  explodes  near  NATO  fuel 
pipeline  in  Karlsruhe,  West  Germany. 

Jan.  9:  Italian  policeman  killed  in  Tor  Va- 
lancla.  Italy. 

Jan.  15:  Car-bombing  of  U.S.  Army  com- 
munity center  in  Brussels. 

Jan.  20:  Stuttgart  computer  center 
bombed.* 


HOMEMAKER  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Homemakers  Equity 
Act— legislation  to  provide  the  same 
tax  treatment  to  homemakers  for  con- 
tributions to  an  individual  retirement 
account  that  is  now  available  under 
current  law  to  wage  earners.  Current- 
ly, our  tax  laws  are  biased  against 
homemakers  who  wish  to  ensure  that 
they  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  live 
their  retirement  years  with  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  which  is  rightfully 
theirs.  A  marriage  is  both  a  social  and 
economic  partnership  and  this  bill  will 
allow  homemakers  the  economic  rec- 
ognition they  deserve  in  anticipation 
of  their  retirement  years. 

Presently,  workers  outside  the  home 
are  permitted  to  make  tax-deductible 
contributions  of  100  percent  of  com- 
pensation up  to  $2,000  each  year  to  an 
IRA.  Accordingly,  if  a  married  individ- 
ual and  his  spouse  each  receive  com- 
pensation during  a  year,  each  may 
make  separate  deductible  contribu- 
tions to  his  or  her  IRA  of  up  to  100 
percent  of  compensation  up  to  $2,000 
each  year.  If  an  individual  receives  no 
compensation  during  a  year,  the  indi- 
vidual generally  is  not  allowed  to  make 
a  deductible  IRA  contribution  for  such 
year.  A  special  nile  applies  to  married 
couples  with  only  one  paid  worker.  It 
is  referred  to  as  a  "spousal  IRA."  The 
worker  may  establish  an  IRA  for  the 
noneamer  spouse,  and  make  a  maxi- 
mum combined  contribution  of  $2,250 
to  the  two  IRA's— the  worker's  and 
the  spouse's.  The  amount  may  be  di- 
vided among  the  IRA's  in  any  manner, 
but  no  more  than  $2,000  may  be 
placed  in  either  IRA. 

The  existing  rules  governing  IRA's 
are  unfair  to  homemakers  who  have 
not  worked  outside  the  home  or  who 
have  temporarily  interrupted  their  ca- 
reers or  who  have  chosen  to  work 
part-time.  The  relatively  minor  allow- 
ances for  a  spousal  IRA  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  important  economic  contribu- 
tions made  by  non-wage-eamlng 
spouses.  Moreover,  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  other  rules  of  current  law 
under  which  married  couples  are 
treated  as  an  economic  and  taxpaying 
unit.  A  husband  and  wife  who  both 
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work  and  earn  $10,000  each,  for  exam- 
ple, can  make  aggregate  IRA  contribu- 
tions of  $4,000  under  current  law.  A 
couple  with  the  same  joint  income  of 
$20,000,  all  of  it  earned  by  one  spouse, 
can  make  aggregate  IRA  contributions 
of  only  $2,250.  A  third  couple,  with 
$20,000  of  joint  income,  but  with  one 
spouse  earning  only  $200,  is  limited 
even  furtJier  to  a  4>2,200  aggregate  IRA 
contribution.  These  disparate  results 
are  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  requiring  similar  tax  treat- 
ment of  similarly  situated  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  considerations  of 
simple  fairness,  the  Homemakers 
Equity  Act  merits  congressional  sup- 
port for  related  compelling  reasons. 
The  legislation  will  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  the  national  pool  of  savings 
and  encourage  individuals  to  make 
adequate  provisions  for  their  retire- 
ment security.  Incentives  for  savings 
are  crucial  for  lowering  interest  rates, 
increasing  capital  formation  and  pro- 
moting productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

Furthermore,  financial  security  in 
retirement  continues  to  be  difficult  to 
achieve  for  homemakers.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  the  poorest  members  in  our 
society  are  older  women.  IRA's  are  not 
and  should  not  become  a  replacement 
for  public  and  private  pension  pro- 
grams. For  homemakers,  however, 
they  offer  an  important  way  to  ensure 
supplementary  financial  security  in  re- 
tirement. In  this  respect,  IRA  tax  ex- 
emptions for  homemakers  are  even 
more  crucial  than  they  are  for  wage 
earners. 

While  it  would  be  preferable  to  re- 
dress the  Inequitable  treatment  of 
homemakers  by  immediately  raising 
the  aggregate  limit  to  $4,000  this  year, 
the  historic  Federal  budget  deficit 
calls  for  a  more  prudent  phase-in.  This 
legislation  would  phase  in  the  increase 
over  a  7-year  period  beglrming  in  1986 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

For  the  taxable  years  be-  The  applicable 

ginning  in:  amount  la: 

1986  and  1987 $2,750 

1988  and  1989 3,250 

1990  and  1991 3,750 

1992  and  thereafter 4,000 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  the 
Homemakers  Equity  Act  full  and 
timely  consideration.  It  is  time  to  give 
the  American  homemaker  equitable 
treatment  in  providing  for  financial 
security  in  retirement.* 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  1985 
FARM  BILL.  PART  1-IS  THERE 
STILL  ROOM  FOR  THE  AMERI- 
CAN DREAM? 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.    GUNDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
one  of  our  most  cherished  national 
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hymns  begins,  "Oh  beautiful  for  spa- 
cious skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain; 
For  purple  moimtains'  majesty,  above 
the  fruited  plains  •  •  •."  The  mere 
mention  of  this  phrase  cannot  help 
but  produce  an  image  of  farmers  har- 
vesting their  crops  in  the  fall  as  one 
soars  high  above  the  groimd. 

Yet,  imtil  recently,  it  had  been  a 
long  time  since  any  of  us  truly  felt  the 
meaning  of  these  Inspirational  words. 
Years  of  Vietnam.  Watergate,  stagfla- 
tion, and  hostage  crises  had  nimibed 
our  senses  to  the  greatness  which  is 
America. 

The  events  of  the  last  4  years  have 
done  much  to  reverse  the  national 
malaise  of  the  1970's  and  create  a  na- 
tional renaissance  in  its  place.  As  a 
whole,  Americans  are  feeling  good 
about  themselves  again. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the 
changes  has  occurred  in  our  general 
economy  where,  by  working  together, 
in  4  short  years  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  inflation  to  its  lowest  levels  in 
20  years,  cut  the  prime  interest  rate  in 
half,  and  produce  the  single  largest 
annual  increase  in  GNP  in  30  years. 

Regrettably,  this  recovery  has  not 
been  consistent  throughout  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  our  economy.  In  fact, 
for  most  American  farmers — be  they 
dairy,  livestock,  or  cash  crop  farmers— 
the  economic  situation  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  Total  farm  debt  now 
exceeds  $200  billion. 

For  those  farmers  with  debt  to  asset 
ratios  in  excess  of  70  percent,  it  is 
simply  too  late.  For  others  with  debt 
asset  ratios  of  between  40  and  70  per- 
cent, it  may  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
unless  a  dramatic  turnaround  occurs. 
Thus,  some  States  face  losing  between 
10  and  20  percent  of  their  farm  popu- 
lation to  liquidation  in  the  next  5 
years  unless  we  act — and  act  immedi- 
ately. 

The  crisis  facing  American  agricul- 
ture is  not  new  in  1985— it  has  been 
with  us  ever  since  the  1980  grain  em- 
bargo. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  was  a  time 
of  high  inflation.  That  inflation  led  to 
increased  land  values  as  real  estate 
was  used  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
As  a  result,  farmers  watched  their  net 
worth  accelerate  because  of  outside 
forces.  As  net  worth  Increased,  credit 
became  easier  to  obtain  and  many 
farmers  expanded  their  operations  in 
response  to  the  nationwide  call  to 
plant  fence  row  to  fence  row. 

This  brief  boom  in  agriculture  ended 
abruptly  when  President  Carter  im- 
posed a  grain  embargo  on  the  Rus- 
sians. Not  only  did  American  farmers 
lose  Russian  sales,  but  our  reputation 
as  a  reliable  supplier  was  damaged.  At 
the  same  time,  competitors  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  prospered  and 
took  over  our  markets. 

As  a  result,  our  agricultural  econo- 
my was  plagued  with  huge  commodity 
surpluses  and  low  prices.  And.  with  an 
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incredible  sense  of  timing,  interest 
rates  soared  higher  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  in  history.  This  meant  that 
net  income  was  reduced  not  only  by 
low  prices,  but  by  increased  costs  as 
well. 

After  5  years,  major  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  finally  realized  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  3  per- 
cent of  the  American  population  who 
feed  our  country  are  not  crsring  "wolf" 
when  we  warn  that,  without  concerted 
efforts,  the  structure  of  American  ag- 
riculture will  be  irretrievably  altered. 

Clearly,  the  entire  Congress— not 
just  a  few  rural  legislators— must  be 
concerned  about  the  prospect  that  the 
amber  waves  will  no  longer  be  tended 
by  oiu-  network  of  family  farmers,  for 
the  demise  of  the  family  farm  will  also 
threaten  those  businesses  which 
depend  upon  a  large  rural  constituen- 
cy as  well  as  create  new  problems  for 
our  cities  as  former  farmers  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

As  producers  become  insolvent  and 
leave  their  farms,  the  small  businesses 
that  depend  on  their  patronage  will 
soon  close  their  doors.  Schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals  whose  day-to- 
day existence  dep>ends  on  volume  of 
people  served  cannot  survive  when 
their  population  base  is  eroding  rapid- 
ly. Banks  will  recover  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  outstanding  loans  under 
these  depressed  conditions  and  will 
not  remain  open  for  long.  In  short,  we 
are  facing  the  fundamental  destruc- 
tion of  rural  society. 

Even  if,  for  some  reason,  that  de- 
struction does  not  concern  our  urban 
brethren,  we  must  all  remember  that, 
while  only  a  few  of  us  represent  pro- 
ducers, we  all  represent  consumers. 
For  years,  American  consvmiers  have 
benefited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from  a 
cheap  food  policy.  That  policy  will  not 
long  endure  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
large  corporate  farms  who  can 
demand— and  receive— whatever  com- 
pensation they  choose  for  their  ef- 
forts. The  result  will  be  an  unprece- 
dented consimier  revolt  as  food  prices 
soar. 

As  such,  the  future  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  justifiably  the  concern  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thus,  we  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  craft  legislation  that 
will  reverse  those  economic  conditions 
forcing  producers  off  their  land. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Of  course,  the  landmark  agricultural 
legislation  we  will  consider  this  year 
will  be  the  1985  farm  bill.  Yet,  we  will 
need  much  more  than  a  good  fam  -ill 
to  revive  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Even  before  we  report  the  farm  bill 
from  committee,  we  must  produce  in- 
terim credit  legislation  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  hundreds  of  good 
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producers  who.  without  some  type  of 
extraordinary  help,  will  not  get  a  crop 
into  the  ground  this  spring. 

Further,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  virtually  every  bill  we  pass  in 
Congress  has  an  impact  on  the  farm 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Since  interest  payments  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  any  farmer's 
current  expenses  while  depressed  com- 
modity prices  are  often  related  to  de- 
clining exports.  Clayton  Yuetter, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Merchantlle 
Exchange,  and  others  have  suggested 
that  what  we  do  in  the  areas  of  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  trade  policy  will  impact 
more  greatly  on  farmers  than  the 
farm  bill.  Itself. 

Accordingly,  as  we  consider  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  bills 
that  follow,  we  must  be  ever-mindful 
of  the  need  for  deficit  reduction  so  as 
to  relieve  pressure  on  interest  rates 
and  decrease  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.  Both  au;tions  would  enhance 
net  farm  income  in  the  long  nin. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  198S  PARK  BILL 

At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of 
the  1985  farm  bill  should  not  be  un- 
deremphasized  for  it  is  the  single 
greatest  combination  of  Federal  farm 
programs  that  comes  before  Congress 
at  any  one  time  and  the  quickest  way 
to  affect  prices  in  the  short  run.  While 
we  will  begin  worlcing  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
the  upcoming  week,  it  probably  will 
not  emerge  from  committee  until  late 
spring  or  early  summer. 

During  that  time,  I  intend  to  publish 
a  series  of  articles  in  this  section  of 
the  Record  calling  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  various  issues  sur- 
rounding the  drafting  of  the  farm  bill 
in  hopes  of  providing  continuing  infor- 
mation on  these  important  topics. 

Virtually  everyone  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  down  have  so 
often  repeated  that  American  agricul- 
ture is  at  a  crossroads  that  the  expres- 
sion is  becoming  trite.  Regardless,  the 
facts  are  that  agriculture  faces  a 
bigger  challenge  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  50  years.  And,  quite 
frankly,  how  we  respond  to  that  chal- 
lenge will  determine  the  structure  of 
the  American  farm  economy  not  only 
until  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  well 
into  the  21st  century. 

We  can  ill-afford  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand  and  make  mere  cosmetic 
changes  in  old  laws.  We  need  to  re- 
spond creatively  to  this  challenge  with 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  mere  rep- 
etition of  what  has  come  before. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  consider 
going  to  a  longer  farm  bill— perhaps  as 
much  as  6  years— that  will  permit  us 
to  address  both  the  short-term  needs 
of  our  individual  producers  and  the 
long-term  market  goals  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole.  In  this  way,  we  not  only 
preserve  the  American  dream  of  our 
farmers  in  the  present,  but  protect  it 
from  the  future  as  well. 
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Additionally,  an  authorization  for  6 
years  would  move  consideration  of  the 
next  farm  bill  into  the  middle  of  the 
first  term  of  the  next  administration— 
where  it  belongs  in  the  first  place. 
This  has  the  dual  benefit  of  providing 
producers  with  6  years  of  future  infor- 
mation for  planning  purposes  and 
allows  the  next  President  time  to  get 
his  team  in  place  before  taking  on  a 
major  reauthorization  of  farm  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  serious  attention 
should  be  given  to  a  6- year  farm  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  99th  Congress  on  solutions  to  the 
grave  problems  facing  our  farm  com- 
munities. Our  work  will  be  long  and 
difficult,  but  our  reward  will  be  a 
sound  agricultural  economy  that  will 
continue  to  feed  not  only  our  Nation, 
but  the  hungry  of  the  world.  We 
should  work  to  achieve  nothing  less.* 
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GILLIS  LONG  REMEMBERED 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  House  paused  from  Its  legislative 
schedule  so  that  a  number  of  its  Mem- 
bers could  honor  and  remember  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  Gillis  Long. 
I  would  like  to  share  the  editorial  and 
commentary  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune-States-Item 
the  week  of  Gillis'  death. 

The  editorial  and  commentary 
follow: 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune/ 

SUtes-Item  Editorial.  Jan.  23.  1985] 

OiLLis  W.  Long 

GUlls  W.  Long,  who  died  Sunday  at  the 
age  of  81,  will  be  remembered  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  his  efforts  to  define  new  policies 
for  his  faltering  Democratic  Party.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best  in  Louisiana  wUl 
remember  him  mainly  for  the  consistency  of 
his  political  convictions  throughout  his 
public  career. 

Many  would  call  Mr.  Long,  who  represent- 
ed Louisiana's  8th  Congressional  District  for 
12  years  and  ran  unsuccessfully  for  gover- 
nor twice,  a  liberal.  He  was  Impatient  with 
the  term,  preferring  to  be  known  simply  as 
someone  with  compassion  for  the  leas  fortu- 
nate of  our  society. 

Yet  the  term  "liberal"  was  not  inappropri- 
ate. Many  of  the  positions  In  which  he 
served,  as  well  as  his  voting  record  In  Con- 
gress, reflected  his  devotion  to  such  classical 
liberal  concerns  as  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
and  minorities.  He  earned  high  marks  from 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  liberal  monitoring 
group. 

Yet  Mr.  Long,  whose  varied  district 
reached  all  the  way  from  Alexandria  In  cen- 
tral Louisiana  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Parish  In  the  south,  had  his  conservative 
side  as  well.  He  was  a  financial  lawyer  spe- 
cializing In  Investment  banking  between  his 


congressional  stints,  and  he  voted  conserv- 
atively on  such  economic  Issues  as  oil  policy 
and  water  projects  that  were  of  special  In- 
terest In  Louisiana. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Long's  basic  political  Instincts. 
He  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights  in  the 
1960s,  a  time  when  it  took  courage  for  a 
white  Southern  politician  to  support  public- 
ly the  Issues  of  most  concern  to  blacks. 
Mindful  of  Mr.  Long's  commitment.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  named  him  the  first 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  federal  anti-poverty 
agency,  in  1985.  Mr.  Long  had  lost  his  con- 
gressional seat  the  year  before  to  his  cousin 
Speedy  Long,  who  argued  that  OUlls  Long 
was  too  liberal  on  civil  rights  Issues. 

Faithful  to  his  convictions.  Rep.  Long  was 
the  only  member  of  Louisiana's  10-member 
congressional  delegation  to  back  Walter 
Mondale  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  before  last  year's  Democratic 
convention. 

Among  his  colleagues,  conservatives  as 
well  as  liberals.  Rep.  Long  was  respected  for 
his  hard  work  and  leadership  abilities.  He 
was  a  key  figure  on  several  important  House 
committees.  Including  the  Rules  Committee. 
He  was  also  a  driving  force  In  the  House 
Democratic  caucus,  a  group  dedicated  to 
producing  new  policies  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Gillis  liOng  stuck  by  his  convictions  and 
earned  the  respect  of  political  friend  and 
foe  alike,  and  it  was  a  fitting  tribute  that 
President  Reagan,  before  beginning  his  In- 
augural address  Monday,  called  the  nation's 
attention  to  his  passing  and  asked  for  a 
moment  of  silence  In  his  honor. 

The  Ltttle  Man:  A  Champion  op  the  Little 
Fellow 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune/ 

SUtes  Item.  Jan.  23.  19851 

(By  Jack  Wardlaw) 

("In  Uu  old  Long  tradition,  Gillis  Long 
was  always  the  little  man's  public  offi- 
cial. "—Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards.) 

Edwin  Edwards  has  It  right;  Gillis  Long 
was  the  quintessential  modem  Louisiana 
populist,  the  friend  of  the  little  guy. 

Long  died  this  week  at  the  age  of  61.  the 
victim  of  a  heart  that  wouldn't  stand  up  to 
the  massive  worliload  he  Imposed  upon  him- 
self. If  It  can  be  truly  said  of  anyone  that  he 
worked  himself  to  death,  here  Is  the  exam- 
ple. 

Tlie  last  time  I  saw  Gillis.  he  turned  up  a 
couple  of  months  ago  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Press  Club,  which  happens  to 
meet  In  his  district.  He  wasn't  the  spealcer. 
he  Just  showed  up  to  say  hello.  He  looked 
terrible. 

I'd  known  Gillis  since  the  early  1960s,  and 
when  I  asked  how  he  was  feeling  It  wasn't  a 
pleasantry,  and  he  knew  It.  But  he  brushed 
the  Inquiry  aside  and  launched  Into  a 
lengthy  litany  of  what  he  was  up  to  in 
Washington— the  Rules  Committee  was 
doing  this,  the  Louisiana  delegation  was 
doing  that,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  doing  the  other.  The  Democratic  Party 
was  about  to  undertake  something  or  other, 
and  Common  Cause  was  pushing  a  reform 
bill  with  his  name  on  It.  Wtiatever  it  was. 
GlUls  Long  was  In  the  thick  of  it. 

GUlls  Long,  only  a  distant  cousin  of  Huey, 
Earl  and  Russell  Long,  came  on  the  political 
scene  In  1962.  getting  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  old  8th  District,  when  it  was  locat- 
ed in  North  Louisiana.  That  district  has 
since  migrated  south  along  with  the  popula- 


tion, and  is  now  dominated  by  the  River 
Parishes  and  reaches  Into  the  New  Orleans 
area  to  Include  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Soon— perhaps  too  soon— he  became  a 
statewide  political  figure  and  plunged  into 
the  1963  governor's  race.  At  that  time,  he 
was  a  "new  face"  up  against  such  old  ones 
as  Chep  Morrison.  Bob  Kennon  and  Shelby 
Jackson.  But  there  was  another  "new  face" 
in  the  race,  that  of  one  John  J.  McKeithen. 

GUlls  couldn't  imlte  the  Long  faction 
behind  him  and  McKeithen  (the  other  Long 
faction  candidate)  edged  him  out  of  second 
place  and  went  on  to  upset  Morrison  in  the 
runoff. 

Pactional  disputes  run  deep  in  Louisiana, 
and  Gillis  had  earned  the  enmity  of  the 
McKeithen  people.  Thus  In  1964.  with 
McKeithen  in  the  Mansion.  Gillis  was  chal- 
lenged for  his  congressional  seat  by  another 
distant  cousin.  Speedy  O.  Long  on  Jena. 
Speedy  won,  and  Long  was  out  of  public 
office  for  eight  years. 

But  he  remained  active  politically,  and  in 
1971  was  ready  for  his  big  push  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. McKeithen  was  retiring  and 
Gillis.  though  no  longer  a  "new  face,"  fig- 
ured he  could  take  the  measure  of  the  front 
runners,  former  Gov.  Jimmie  H.  Davis  and 
longtime  Lt.  Gov.  C.C.  "Taddy"  Aycock. 

That  he  might  have  done,  but  as  it  turned 
out.  the  race  was  dominated  by  two  new- 
comers—a young  congressman  named  Edwin 
Edwards,  and  a  state  senator  from  Shreve- 
port  named  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Johnston  came  out  of  nowhere  to  edge 
Gillis  out  of  second  place,  and  came  within 
an  eyelash  of  whipping  Eklwards  In  the 
runoff.  Edwards  then  polished  off  one 
David  C.  Treen  in  the  general  election. 

This  time,  however.  GUlls  wasn't  out  in 
the  cold.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  en- 
dorsing Edwards  against  Johnston  in  the 
runoff,  and  when  it  came  time  to  remap  the 
state's  congressional  districts,  a  grateful  Ed- 
wards saw  to  it  that  the  8th  District  was 
structured  to  Gillis'  lUiing.  He  returned  to 
Congress  in  1974. 

Packing  Gillis  off  to  Congress  kept  him 
out  of  Edwards'  hair,  but  it  was  like  throw- 
ing Brer  Rabbit  into  the  briarpatch.  He 
became  a  leader  among  Democratic  con- 
gressmen and,  had  his  health  held  up,  he 
might  someday  have  been  House  speaker. 
Or  he  might  have  returned  to  Louisiana  as 
governor. 

But  he  was  feUed  by  a  heart  attack  in 
1979  and  passed  up  that  year's  governor's 
race,  in  which  he  arguably  might  have 
beaten  Treen.  He  recovered  and  went  back 
to  a  frantic  pace  in  Congress. 

He  compiled  an  unusual  voting  record  for 
a  Louisiana  congressman,  championing  the 
cause  of  minorities,  women  and  the  "Uttle 
man  "  Even  his  critics  wUl  agree  that  he 
chalked  up  a  distinguished  career. 

Now  it's  over,  but  he  won't  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. The  heart  that  failed  him  in  the  end 
was  big  enough  to  assure  that. 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune/ 

States-Item,  Jan.  24,  19851 
Remembering  the  Late  Gillis  Long,  With 
Fondness 
(By  Iris  Kelso) 
GUlls  Long,  more  than  any  politician  I 
ever  knew,  was  motivated  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. That  and  a  driving  Intellect. 

Intellect,  not  ego.  although  he  was  not 
short  of  ego.  He  wanted  to  look  after 
people,  to  see  that  things  ran  right. 

I  first  noticed  this  in  1963.  when  Long  was 
running  for  governor.  He,  his  wife  Cathy 
and  some  staff  members  had  been  cam- 
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palgnlng  through  the  sUte,  flying  from  city 
to  city  in  a  private  plane.  I  was  with  them. 
When  we  landed  at  the  New  Orleans  Lake- 
front  Airport,  several  of  us  were  going  to 
different  places.  Most  politicians,  when  they 
get  off  an  airplane,  start  looking  for  photog- 
raphers. Or  they  march  off  looking  very  Im- 
portant, their  wives  and  staff  members  flap- 
ping along  behind  them. 

Not  GUlls  Long.  He  headed  straight  for 
the  luggage,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
runway.  He  stood  there  over  the  luggage 
cart,  separating  the  bags,  checking  with 
each  of  us  to  see  that  our  bags  were  there 
and  not  headed  for  the  wrong  destination. 

long  was  like  this  whether  he  was  dealing 
with  national  legislation,  the  national 
Democratic  Party,  the  Louisiana  Democrat- 
ic Party,  a  political  campaign  or  a  luncheon 
with  friends.  He  wanted  everybody  to  reach 
their  destination,  and  he  accepted  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  system  for  getting  them  there. 
He  treasured  his  friends  and  kept  up  with 
friends  all  over  the  country. 

Kathy  Vick.  Louisiana's  national  Demo- 
cratic commltteewoman,  recalls  that  she 
once  asked  Long  if  he  would  help  her  In  her 
campaign  to  get  elected  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Democratic  State  Chairs, 
an  organization  of  state  Democratic  leaders. 
She  got  involved  in  her  campaign  and  forgot 
all  about  asking  Long  for  help.  She  picked 
up  the  telephone  one  day  and  it  was  Long, 
asking,  "How  you  coming,  Kathy?"  He  was 
there  to  help. 

Bob  D'Hemecourt,  Gov.  Edwin  W.  Ed- 
wards' executive  assistant  In  New  Orleans, 
says  Long  often  called  him  Just  to  see  how 
he  and  his  family  were  doing.  "He  didn't 
want  me  to  do  anyttiing.  He  Just  wanted  to 
see  how  we  were,"  says  D'Hemecourt. 

John  Mmahat,  a  New  Orleans  business- 
man, was  one  of  Long's  closest  friends  in 
New  Orleans.  Long  was  best  man  in  his  wed- 
ding. 

"I  always  knew  that  I  could  caU  GUlls  any 
time  of  the  night  or  day  If  I  needed  any- 
thing. He  would  do  it  If  it  was  legal  and 
right, "  Mmahat  says. 

D'Hemecourt  says  Long  knew  after  his 
heart  surgery  in  1981  that  he  was  living  on 
borrowed  time.  "He  had  only  35  percent  of 
his  heart  capacity  working,"  says  D'Heme- 
court. 

Yet  Long  continued  his  work  in  Congress 
as  If  he  were  fully  recovered,  it  was  typical 
of  him— pragmatic,  efficient,  concerned 
about  details— that  he  would  have  been 
making  plans  for  his  funeral  two  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  specified  that  he 
wanted  women  and  blacks  Included  among 
his  pallbearers. 

Long  was  a  true  populist,  in  that  he  cared 
deeply  about  the  fate  of  ordinary  people,  es- 
pecially the  poor. 

He  had  been  poor  himself.  His  father 
owned  a  resUurant  in  the  little  town  of 
Tannehlll,  near  Wlnnfleld,  La.,  and  lost  ev- 
erything In  the  Depression.  Long  often  said 
that  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  go  to 
coUege  If  he  had  not  had  the  GI  bUl  after 
his  service  In  World  War  II. 

Long  met  Cathy  whUe  attending  U)ulsl- 
ana  SUte  tJnlversity  and  they  were  married 
shortly  afterward.  The  two  had  a  38-year  ro- 
mance and  partnership. 

They  were  best  friends,  in  a  way  that 
other  political  couples  envied.  Most  poUti- 
clans  are  quick  to  say  that  their  wives  are 
"supportive."  But  OUlls  Long  was  "support- 
ive" of  Cathy,  too. 

Some  years  ago,  she  decided  to  go  to  work 
as  a  "KeUy  girl,"  filling  temporary  jobs  in 
Washington.  Many  congressmen  would  have 
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been  embarrassed  to  have  their  wives  work- 
ing In  such  jobs.  But  Long  backed  Cathy  in 
her  decision,  knowing  that  she  needed  an  in- 
terest of  her  own. 

More  than  any  other  Louisiana  poUtician. 
Long  was  interested  In  the  state's  Democrat- 
ic Party.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Jesse 
Bankston,  the  party's  longtime  chairman, 
and  the  two  worked  together  to  try  to  devel- 
op a  real  party  organization. 

Although  he  ran  twice  for  governor.  Long 
never  realized  his  dream  of  being  governor. 
I  think  it  was  because  he  didn't  look  right  to 
the  anti-Long  forces  and  he  didn't  sound 
right  to  the  Long  people. 

In  sum.  Gillis  Long  was  one  of  the  best 
human  beings  I  ever  met,  ttiat  rare  breed,  a 
man  of  unselfish  motivations.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  BY 
NICARAGUAN  "CONTRAS" 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  to  fund  or  not 
fund  the  efforts  of  the  anti-Sandinista 
"Contra"  rebels  will  soon  be  once 
again  before  this  House.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  incident  which  took  place 
on  January  8.  1985,  involving  the  kid- 
napping by  the  Contras  of  an  Ameri- 
can Maryknoll  Sister.  Sister  Nancy 
Donovan  was  released  by  her  captors 
unharmed.  But  14  civilians  were  killed 
near  the  town  of  Limay  where  she 
worked,  on  that  same  day.  According 
to  Sister  E)onovan,  almost  40  civilians 
were  killed  in  1  month  from  the  town 
of  Limay  alone.  She  reports  that  the 
Contra  attacks  have  been  made  on  ci- 
vilian, and  not  military  targets. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  this  administration  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  Contra  war.  Covert  action 
against  Nicaragua  has  come  to  mean 
the  destruction  of  economic  infra- 
structure, the  publication  of  manuals 
urging  the  assassination  of  Sandinista 
officials,  the  terrorizing  of  civilians 
and  the  kidnapping  of  American  citi- 
zens. On  January  4  of  this  year  the 
Contras  described  their  goal  on  the 
clandestine  Radio  15th  of  September 
"to  defeat  the  Sandinistas  militarily." 

I  urge  you  to  read  Sister  Donovan's 
statement,  and  consider  carefully  the 
evidence  she  presents  during  our  delib- 
erations over  funding  for  the  covert 
war  later  in  this  session. 
Press  Statement  op  Sister  Nancy  Donovan 

My  name  is  Sister  Nancy  Donovan  from 
Waterbury,  Connecticut  and  I  have  been  a 
MaryknoU  Sister  for  thirty-five  years.  I 
have  served  as  a  missionary  in  Central 
America  for  twenty-nine  years  and  my  most 
recent  mission  assignment  is  to  the  parish 
of  San  Juan  de  Limay.  in  the  Diocese  of 
EsteU,  in  Nicaragua  where  I  have  been  a 
pastoral  worker  for  three  years.  I  wish  to 
relate  to  you  to  the  details  of  the  events 
that  occurred  on  Tuesday.  January  8,  1985 
In  that  same  town. 
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At  approximately  6  a.m.  I  left  the  town  of 
Limay  to  go  to  Esteli  in  order  to  attend  the 
Clergy  meeting  of  the  Diocese  of  E^steli 
which  had  been  called  by  my  Bishop  Ruben 
Lopez  Ardon.  I  had  to  search  for  a  ride  in  a 
private  vehicle  since  the  town's  only  bus 
had  been  burnt  by  counterrevolutionary 
forces  on  December  9th  and  now  there  is  no 
public  transportation.  I  found  a  ride  with  a 
refugee  family  which  had  been  displaced  by 
a  counterrevolutionary  attack  on  a  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  Limay  on  December 
27th.  This  family  was  transporting  their  few 
belongings  to  Esteli.  An  18  year  old  boy  also 
had  asked  to  be  taken  in  the  same  pick-up 
truck.  All  were  civilians  and  unarmed. 

About  six  kilometers  outside  of  Limay, 
just  before  the  turn-off  onto  the  new  road 
to  Esteli.  we  spotted  a  tractor  parked  In  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Five  armed  men  in  blue 
counter-revolutionary  uniforms  with  FDN 
marked  on  their  uniforms  came  from 
behind  the  tractor  and  stopped  our  truck. 
Tliey  made  us  leave  the  vehicle  and  we 
Joined  about  twenty-five  civilians  who  were 
being  held  in  a  gully  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
After  about  ten  minutes  they  told  us  we 
could  continue  on  our  way.  I  do  not  know 
what  eventually  happened  to  the  other  civil- 
ians who  were  t>eing  held  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

We  continued  on  down  the  new  road  to 
Esteli.  I  began  to  be  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
those  being  held  on  the  road,  and  others 
who  would  leave  Limay  and  would  l>e 
stopped  by  the  counter-revolutionary  forces. 
I  also  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers in  our  car  since  I  l)elleved  there  were 
probably  more  forces  on  the  road  ahead.  I 
felt  the  most  Important  thing  I  could  do  to 
prevent  danger  to  travelers  was  to  try  to 
return  to  Limay  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
inform  departing  vehicles  atx>ut  the  danger 
on  the  road.  After  traveling  another  four 
kilometers  we  came  to  a  small  village  called 
El  Pedemal.  I  asked  the  driver  to  leave  me 
there  and  he  continued  in  the  direction  of 
Esteli.  I  went  to  four  houses  to  search  for  a 
horse  to  ride  back  but  there  was  none.  So  I 
set  out  walking  on  a  small  back  road  which  I 
knew  from  my  pastoral  visits  to  the  zone 
would  lead  me  to  Platanares  and  then  to 
Limay.  I  walked  atx>ut  two  kilometers  and 
passed  the  houses  of  Pozo  Colorado.  Shortly 
after  that  I  was  stopped  on  the  path  by  two 
armed  men  in  FDN  uniforms.  They  asked 
me  where  I  was  going  and  I  told  them  to 
Limay.  They  spoke  on  walkie-talkies  for 
some  moments  and  then  told  me  I  could  go 
no  further  and  must  stay  in  their  custody. 
They  directed  me  to  a  stone  wall  where 
there  were  more  armed,  uniformed  men, 
about  twenty  in  sUl.  I  estimate  that  this  was 
about  7  or  7:30  a.m.— I  had  no  watch.  I  was 
held  there  for  approximately  three  hours. 
During  that  time  three  or  four  peasants  and 
a  woman  and  child  also  were  stopped  on  the 
path  and  held  with  me.  At  about  8  a.m.  I 
heard  some  gunfire  from  the  old  road  where 
we  had  initially  been  stopped.  There  was  a 
long  wait  of  over  an  hour.  Then  I  heard 
very  loud  automatic  machine-gun  fire  and 
heavy  artillery  coming  from  Loma  Atrave- 
sada  which  is  further  along  the  road  to 
Esteli.  I  prayed  for  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  involved. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  talking  on 
walkie-talkies,  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces  lined  us  up  between  their  own  forces 
in  single  file  and  had  us  begin  to  walk.  After 
a  short  distance  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces  separated  me  from  the  rest  of  the  ci- 
vilians and  sent  me  with  three  armed  men 
to  wait  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ahead.  The 
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other  civilians  never  appeared  again.  They 
were  left  behind  and  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  them.  The  rest  of  the  twenty 
armed  men  Joined  me  and  the  three  men 
guarding  me  and  we  continued  the  march 
for  about  one  kilometer  where  we  Joined  up 
with  about  twenty  armed  uniformed  men  of 
the  FDN.  We  moved  on  for  another  one  to 
two  kilometers  to  Santa  Ana.  I  told  the 
counterrevolutionary  forces  I  would  leave 
them  and  cut  back  to  Limay  but  they  would 
not  let  me  go.  We  then  walked  another  kilo- 
meter on  the  path  and  then  t>egan  marching 
over  rough  terrain,  through  rivers  and  hills 
for  about  four  kilometers  until  we  joined 
about  twenty  more  armed,  uniformed  men 
making  the  total  about  sixty.  We  were  there 
about  an  hour  or  so.  During  that  time  some 
of  the  men  were  boasting  about  the  success 
they  had  had  in  the  ambushes  on  the  road. 

I  then  again  attempted  to  leave.  They  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  so  until  the  arrival  of 
four  of  their  FDN  leaders  who  Joined  them. 
TTiese  four  men  began  to  Interrogate  me 
atwut  my  work  and  identity.  They  searched 
my  belongings  and  began  to  read  my  ad- 
dress t>ook.  After  some  time  of  dlsciisslon 
among  themselves  and  on  the  walkie-talkie 
they  told  me  that  I  could  go.  I  estimate  that 
this  was  about  3:30  p.m. 

I  walked  to  the  village  of  Santa  Ana  where 
a  family  gave  me  food  and  coffee  since  I  had 
not  eaten  all  day.  A  farmer  took  me  on  his 
horse  as  far  as  La  Orecia  which  is  about 
three  to  four  kilometers  from  Limay.  I 
walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  town  and 
it  was  close  to  6  p.m.  when  I  arrived  there.  I 
estimate  that  I  walked  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  kilometers  that  day. 

Regarding  my  time  with  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary forces  I  was  never  physically  mis- 
treated by  any  of  them.  I  received  the  most 
abrupt  treatment  from  the  FDN  leaders.  I 
observed  that  the  sixty  men  were  well 
armed  and  equipped.  One  of  the  men  wore 
an  arm  patch  which  said  "Soldier  of  For- 
tune, Second  Convention ".  Another  had 
"U-S.  army"  written  on  the  front  of  his  uni- 
form. They  showed  me  their  new  knapsacks 
and  told  me  they  had  received  new  equip- 
ment recently.  They  told  me  that  their  sup- 
plies are  dropped  by  planes  which  "fly  very 
quietly  at  night ".  They  hoped  that  they 
would  be  receiving  new  supplies  that  night 
to  replenish  the  ammunition  they  had  used 
that  day. 

When  I  arrived  in  Limay  I  was  greeted  by 
a  North  American  woman  who  is  a  member 
of  Witness  for  Peace,  who  has  been  present 
with  me  In  Limay  for  a  few  weeks.  I  quickly 
found  out  that  fourteen  civilians  had  been 
killed  by  the  FDN  forces  In  different  am- 
bushes along  the  roads  to  Limay  that  same 
day.  Nine  were  construction  workers  am- 
bushed in  Loma  Atravesada.  two  workers 
from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
two  young  coffee  pickers  and  a  tractor 
driver  were  killed  along  the  road  to  Pueblo 
Nuevo.  I  saw  four  tractors  which  were  de- 
stroyed. At  least  ten  persons  were  kid- 
napped, but  there  may  be  more.  I  also  found 
out  that  the  original  vehicle  In  which  I  had 
been  traveling  had  been  stopped  again  by 
the  FDN  forces  after  I  had  left  it  to  walk  to 
Limay.  The  eighteen  year  old  youth,  Freddy 
Castellon,  had  been  kidnapped. 

We  spent  that  night  and  the  next  day 
washing  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  comforting 
families  and  praying  with  them,  and  bury- 
ing the  dead  from  Limay.  The  bodies  of  the 
eleven  people  who  were  from  other  places 
were  transported  the  next  day  to  Esteli.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  communicate  all  that 
had  happened  t>ecau8e  the  telephone  and 
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telegraph  lines  were  destroyed  by  the 
counter-revolutionaries  about  one  month 
ago. 

Yesterday.  January  10th,  I  traveled  from 
Limay  to  Esteli  In  our  Jeep  accompanied  by 
the  Witness  for  Peace  meml>er  and  a  small 
child  who  was  ill.  I  went  immediately  to 
Inform  Bishop  Lopez  of  all  that  happened 
and  then  I  came  to  Managua  late  last  night. 

To  conclude  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel 
grateful  to  God  for  my  own  safety  but  that 
I  am  much  more  concerned  for  those  who 
were  killed  on  the  same  day  in  Limay  and 
for  the  thousands  of  Innocent  people  who 
have  been  killed  over  the  past  four  years  as 
a  result  of  the  coiuiterrevolutionary  attacks. 
Just  in  Limay,  almost  forty  civilians  have 
been  killed  in  the  past  month.  The  attacks 
have  been  made  on  civilian,  not  military, 
targets  and  they  are  increasing.  As  a  Chris- 
tian and  as  a  VS.  citizen  I  am  deeply  pained 
by  the  fact  that  my  government  has  been 
responsible  for  arming  and  training  these 
forces  which  have  caused  the  deaths  of  so 
many.  I  continue  to  Join  my  voice  and  my 
prayer  to  that  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  BUhops. 
and  of  the  churches  and  faithful  across  the 
U.S.  who  have  protested  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's covert  war  against  Nicaragua,  and 
who  are  calling  for  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict.  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  for 
the  messages  of  love  and  concern  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  will  return  to  my  pastoral  work  in 
Limay  this  week. 

QITXSTIOMS 

Question.  When  you  described  these 
people  as  civilians,  do  we  assume  that  they 
were  unarmed,  that  there  was  no  combat? 
When  you  say  civilians,  what  do  you  mean? 

Answer.  I  meant  that  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
was  not  there  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  I  do 
not  know  what  really  happened,  but  they 
were  not  members  of  the  armed  forces,  they 
were  road  workers,  coffee  pickers,  tractor 
drivers,  workers  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Institute. 

Question.  Sister,  why  do  you  think  you 
were  released?  Sometimes  captives  are  not 
released.  Why  do  you  think  that  you  were 
released? 

Answer.  I  think  that  I  was  released  be- 
cause I  was  not  much  help  to  them,  and  I 
could  have  caused  them  problems.  I  was  not 
much  help  because  captives  are  kept  to 
carry  burdens  or  to  cook.  I'm  not  much  good 
for  either  of  these. 

Question.  Did  they  know  that  you  were  a 
Catholic  sister? 

Answer.  Yes,  some  of  the  people  recog- 
nized me. 

Question.  The  way  you  descril>ed  it  you 
implied  that  the  reason  that  they  held  you 
for  a  time  was  so  that  you  would  not  be  able 
to  inform  the  people  that  there  was  an 
ambush  In  the  area.  Is  that  a  correct  Inter- 
pretation? 

Answer.  That's  the  way  that  I  felt  the  sit- 
uation. Yes. 

Question.  What  were  the  words  that  they 
used  when  they  were  boasting  about  the 
ambush?  Do  you  remember  what  they  said? 

Answer.  They  came  back  and  told  the 
group— because  apparently  of  the  group  of 
60,  only  about  20  of  them,  I  understood,  had 
been  in  the  ambush  of  Loma  Atravesada— 
and  they  came  back  and  said  that  there 
were  so  many  vehicles  and  so  many  dead, 
and  they  Just  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  happy 
mood  about  the  situation. 

Question.  Were  all  the  counterrevolution- 
aries Nlcas  as  far  as  you  could  see.  or  were 
there  people  of  other  nationalities? 


Answer.  The  ones  that  I  talked  to  seemed 
to  be  Nicaraguans.  I'm  not  sure  whether  the 
others  were  Nicaraguans  or  not. 

Question.  Don't  you  fear  after  those  clear 
words  that  you  have  said  about  the  counter 
revolution  in  this  press  conference  that  next 
time  they  get  you  they  will  kill  you? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  their 
orientation  changes  from  time  to  time. 
Right  now  their  orientation  seems  to  be  to 
terrorize  and  to  kill  civilians.  I  hope  not, 
and  I  know  that  every  mother  who  sees  her 
sons  going  out  in  the  morning  and  everyone 
who  has  to  travel  this  road  has  the  same 
fear.  Fear  is  present.  We  may  be  killed  at 
any  time.  I  may  be  killed,  the  boy  down  the 
street  may  be  killed,  a  woman  with  a  child 
may  be  kidnapped  to  cook  for  them.  So  this 
is  part  of  it. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  abrupt? 
(Referring  to  the  questioning  by  the 
counter-revolutionary  leaders.) 

Answer.  He  seemed  very  much  In  charge 
of  the  situation,  demanding  my  papers,  de- 
manding to  search  my  things  without  any 
type  of  discussion  going  on  there.  He  defi- 
nitely was  in  command  of  the  situation.  At 
one  time,  he  grabbed  my  bag  and  started 
going  through  it. 

Question.  What  did  you  say  to  the  Con- 
tras  when  you  asked  to  leave?  What  did  you 
say  to  convince  them  to  let  you  go? 

Answer.  When  I  was  first  stopped,  they 
told  me  that  they  would  let  me  go  as  soon  as 
the  action  was  over.  And  they  kept  promis- 
ing to  let  me  go,  but  then  the  chain  of  com- 
mand seemed  to  get  higher  and  higher. 
They  would  always  have  to  check  with 
someone  further  up  and  then  someone  fur- 
ther up  would  say:  "No,  not  yet,  bring  her." 
So  I  kept  being  brought  further.  When  we 
got  to  Santa  Ana,  I  said  that  this  was  the 
place  to  let  me  go  so  that  I  wouldn't  have  to 
walk  further  and  then  go  back  because  I 
was  beginning  to  wonder  if  they  meant  it  or 
not.  "No,"  they  said,  "keep  on  walking."  So 
when  we  finally  got  to  Los  Encuentros,  I 
said,  "I'd  like  to  talk  to  your  highest  in  com- 
mand." And  I  reminded  him  that  this  could 
cause  more  repercussions  if  he  didn't  let  me 
go.  I  think  that  by  this  time,  he  was  aware 
of  who  I  was.  I  don't  think  that  in  the  be- 
ginning he  was  aware  that  I  was  a  North 
American.  He  said,  "They  didn't  let  me 
know.  They  didn't  give  me  good  informa- 
tion."  However,  I  think  that  the  important 
thing  is  that  whoever  is  kidnapped  runs  this 
risk  of  being  let  go  or  not. 

Question.  How  many  of  the  dead  did  you 
know?  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  FDN 
leaders? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  people  who  were 
killed  and  their  families,  I  know  very  well. 
They  were  friends  of  mine.  They  were  right 
from  Limay.  Some  of  the  road  workers  I 
probably  knew  but  they  were  burned  so 
badly  that  I  didn't  even  look  at  them,  I 
don't  know,  I  didn't  even  see  those  people.  1 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  FDN  men.  I 
wasn't  interested  in  finding  out.* 


MARION  WADE  DOT'LE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  TLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Washing- 
ton  Post's  tribute   to   the  late  Mrs. 
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Henry  Grattan  Doyle.  A  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary depth,  Marion  Wade 
Doyle's  selfless  life  was  an  Inspiration 
to  the  many  whose  lives  she  influ- 
enced. In  her  biography  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America,"  the  final  statement 
reflects  Mrs.  Doyle's  90  years  of  life: 
"Let  no  day  pass  without  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody  else." 

Marion  Wade  Doyle  received  her  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  on  the  occasion  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  her  graduation 
from  Radcliffe  College  when  she  led 
the  commencement  procession  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1984.  Mrs.  Doyle 
graced  my  84th  birthday  celebration 
as  an  honored  octogenarian  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1984. 

It  is  my  honor  to  share  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  all  who  read 
this  Record  Mrs.  Doyle's  profound 
achievements  and  her  unwavering 
faith  of  a  lifetime  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing accoimt  of  her  dedicated  life,  as 
well  as  the  Washington  Post's  editori- 
al, in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9, 1985] 

Activist  Marion  W.  Dotlx  Dm  at  90 

(By  J.Y.  Smith) 

Marion  Wade  Doyle,  90,  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  school  board  troiA  1928  tmtll  she  re- 
signed in  1949,  and  its  president  from  1935 
until  the  end  of  her  service,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  Jan.  8  at  her  home  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Doyle's  service  on  the  school  board 
was  the  longest  and  most  visible  facet  of  a 
career  in  civic  and  public  works  that  includ- 
ed a  term  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
national  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
chairmanship  of  the  D.C.  commission  for 
the  1960  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  As  a  young  woman,  she 
marched  in  behalf  of  women's  suffrage. 

When  she  announed  that  she  was  leaving 
the  school  ttoard.  The  Washington  Post  said 
in  an  editorial  that  she  had  "worked  tire- 
lessly to  improve  not  merely  the  schools  in 
this  city,  but  also  the  full  area  of  education- 
al activity.  ...  No  single  person  knows 
Washington  better  than  she,  and  none  has 
done  more  valiant  work  to  build  a  better 
city." 

Mrs.  Doyle,  a  teacher  by  training,  was 
fond  of  noting  that  in  1805,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son became  the  first  president  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Washington  school 
system  and  that  he  took  the  post  out  of  a 
commitment  to  education.  In  her  day,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  board  members 
elected  one  of  their  own  numl>er  to  be  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Doyle  was  the  first  woman  to 
hold  the  post. 

During  her  years  on  the  board.  Mrs.  Doyle 
was  guided  by  her  conviction  that  teachers 
are  more  Important  than  buildings  and  that 
teachers  and  school  buildings  exist  to  serve 
students. 

To  this  end,  she  worked  to  improve  teach- 
er salaries  and  benefits  and  to  persuade 
Congress,  which  then  had  sole  responsibility 
for  the  D.C.  budget,  to  provide  money  for 
classrooms  to  house  a  steadily  growing 
school  population.  When  she  was  appointed 
to  the  board  in  1928,  the  system  had  73,157 
students,  of  whom  48,585  were  white  and 
24,772  were  black.  When  she  resigned,  there 
were  91,219  students,  of  whom  47.955  were 
white  and  43,264  were  black. 
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Although  the  schools  here  were  segregat- 
ed by  law,  Mrs.  Doyle  was  known  as  an  op- 
ponent of  segregation  and  as  an  advocate  of 
improved  opportunities  for  blacks. 

On  matters  of  curriculum,  she  took  the 
Jeffersonlan  view  that  a  well-informed  citi- 
zenry Is  the  best  guarantee  of  democracy. 
Thus,  in  1935,  she  opposed  a  "red  rider" 
clause  in  the  school  appropriations  bill  that 
required  teachers  to  sign  a  statement  each 
payday  declaring  that  they  had  not  taught 
or  advocated  communism. 

"No  American  is  in  favor  of  "advocating" 
communism,  but  to  teach'  it  in  the  sense  of 
explaining  to  students  what  communism  is 
should  be  a  part  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram." she  wrote  in  an  article  for  the  Rad- 
cliffe Quarterly  that  was  excerpted  in  The 
PoBt.  "Fear  ruled  the  teachers  in  the  history 
classes  and.  of  course,  many  of  them 
skipped  over  any  mention  of  communism.  In 
effect,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  writing  a  history  course  for  the  pupils 
of  Washington." 

In  1937,  Congress  repealed  the  clause. 

Mrs.  Doyle  was  bom  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 
She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  CoUege  and 
then  taught  in  the  Cambridge  schools.  In  an 
interview  with  The  Post  in  1968,  when  she 
had  returned  to  Radcliffe  for  a  reunion,  she 
recalled  marching  in  a  suffrage  parade  in 
Boston.  That  was  in  1915,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  parade  she  passed  up  a  chance  to 
attend  a  Harvard-Brown  football  game  with 
a  young  Harvard  Instructor  named  Henry 
Grattan  Doyle. 

""Principle  prevailed,"  she  said.  ""But  I  am 
a  woman  of  determination  and.  in  those 
days,  fleet  of  foot,  and  I  chased  that  young 
man  until  I  caught  him,  and  he  was  my  hus- 
band for  47  years.'" 

"Tlie  Doyles  moved  to  Washington  in  1917. 
Dr.  Doyle  taught  at  George  Washington 
University  and  became  dean  of  Its  Colimi- 
bian  CoUege.  He  died  in  1964. 

Mrs.  Doyle  became  active  In  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  was  president  of  the 
Washington  chapter  In  the  late  1920s.  She 
also  held  national  office  In  the  organization. 
During  World  War  II,  she  was  president  of 
the  D.C.  Commissioners'  War  Hospitality 
Committee.  In  the  1950s,  she  chaired  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  D.C.  JuvenUe 
Court. 

Her  numerous  honors  included  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  1956. 
Radcliffe  designated  her  a  distinguished 
alumna  and  in  1984,  on  the  60th  anniversa- 
ry of  her  own  graduation,  she  led  the  com- 
mencement procession  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 

Survivors  Include  a  son,  Robert  Can- 
Doyle  of  Chevy  Chase:  a  daughter,  Marion 
Wade  Campbell  of  Richmond;  eight  grand- 
children, and  three  great-grandchildren 

Marion  Wade  Dotle 

Though  it  may  strike  some  of  today's 
readers  as  extraordinarily  lavish  praise.  The 
Post's  editorial  in  1949— when  Marion  Wade 
E>oyle  resigned  after  more  than  20  years  of 
remarkable  service  on  the  D.C.  School 
Board— was  meant  to  be  Just  that.  "No 
single  person  knows  Washington  better 
than  she,"  it  said,  ""and  none  has  done  more 
valiant  work  to  build  a  better  city."  Mrs. 
Doyle,  who  died  here  Tuesday  at  the  age  of 
90.  knew  firsthand  the  many  worlds  of 
Washington— from  the  well-heeled  white  es- 
tablishment to  the  strictly  segregated  blacks 
of  the  city  and  the  other  urt>an  underclasses 
that  depended  on  understanding  and  gener- 
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osity  Co  survive.  And  out  of  this  deep  love  of 
people  in  general  and  young  people  In  par- 
ticular came  a  tireless  devotion  to  the  bet- 
terment of  public  education  and  the  impor- 
tance of  brotherhood. 

Mrs.  Doyle's  service  on  the  school  board- 
including  15  years  as  its  president— may 
have  been  the  most  visible  and  lasting  of 
her  many  contributions  to  life  in  this  city. 
But  her  commitment  to  civil  liberties  and 
rights  came  earlier,  in  her  home  town  of 
Cambridge.  Mass.  It  was  there,  this  Rad- 
cliffe  College  graduate  would  recall  in  an 
interview,  that  she  marched  in  a  suffrage 
parade,  passing  up  a  chance  to  attend  the 
1915  Harvard-Brown  football  game  with  a 
young  Harvard  instructor  named  Henry 
Grattan  Doyle.  "Principle  prevaled,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  a  woman  of  determina- 
tion. ...  I  chased  that  young  man  until  I 
caught  him,  and  he  was  my  husband  for  47 
years." 

In  Washington,  where  the  Doyles  moved 
in  1917.  she  became  active  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  eventually  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chapter  and  a  national  of- 
ficer. On  the  school  board,  Mrs.  Doyle 
fought  for  better  teacher  salaries  and  stood 
up  annually  before  Congress  to  argue  for 
more  school  money  in  the  D.C.  budget  for 
classrooms  and  supplies  needed  desperately 
by  a  growing  school  population.  And  she 
made  no  bones  about  her  strong  opposition 
to  the  racial  segregation  that  divided  the 
schools  then  and  well  afterward,  until  the 
Brovon  decision. 

Another  courageous  battle  was  Mrs. 
Doyle's  vigorous  opposition  in  1935  to  a 
"Red  rider"  clause  in  the  school  appropria- 
tions bill  that  required  teachers  to  sign  a 
statement  each  payday  declaring  that  they 
had  not  taught  or  advocated  communism.  It 
was  repealed  two  years  later. 

To  those  who  luiow  a  different  Washing- 
ton today,  maybe  much  of  this  seems  as  rou- 
tine as  it  is  right.  But  for  a  woman  to  speak 
out  as  she  did  when  she  did  took  exception- 
al courage  and  a  true  sense  of  justice.  And 
that  which  is  different  and  better  about 
Washington  today  is  living  tribute  to 
Marlon  Doyle's  presence  among  us.* 


THE  BKT.T.S  OP  BASTOGNE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  NTW  JZRSEY 
nr  THE  HOt7SE  OP  RZPRZSENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  4,  19S5 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  holiday  season  I  was  inspired 
by  an  article  I  read  concerning  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Mr.  Alden  Todd  of 
Leonia,  NJ  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
brotherhood.  Forty  years  ago  Mr. 
Todd,  than  a  rifleman  with  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  fought  gallantly 
beside  his  comrades  to  defend  the  Bel- 
gian town  of  Bastogne  from  a  brutal 
German  assault.  The  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  as  we  know  it  today,  lives  on  in 
our  memories  as  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  Second  World  War,  but 
for  Mr.  Todd,  its  legacy  is  one  of  hope 
rather  than  despair. 

Mr.  Todd  recently  returned  to  Bas- 
togne and  found  a  town  grateful  for 
its  freedom  but  mindful  of  its  cost.  I 
have  chosen  to  share  the  story  of  Mr. 
Todd's  journey  so  that  we  may  learn 
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from  his  insights  and  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  sacrifice  shown  on  that 
fateful  day  40  years  ago. 

The  Bnxs  or  Bastoghx 
(By  Alden  Todd) 

Since  Christmas  Eve.  the  bells  of  Saint- 
Pierre,  the  central  church  of  Bastogne  in 
the  Belgian  Ardennes,  have  rung  out  with  a 
new  sound— one  of  gratitude  for  deliverance 
and  the  hope  for  peace.  To  the  ringing  of 
the  three  bells  that  have  long  hung  in  this 
lath  century  church  have  l>e«n  added  the 
sound  of  three  new  bells  that  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Bastogne's  deepest 
agony  and  of  her  rescue. 

During  World  War  II.  the  name  Bastogne 
became  well-known  to  Americans.  When  the 
Germans  launched  their  final,  desperate  of- 
fensive against  the  Allied  forces  on  Dec.  16. 
1944,  they  swept  through  southern  Belgium 
and  northern  Luxembourg.  By  the  time 
they  were  finally  halted  and  driven  back  to 
the  German  frontier,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  had  taken  Its  place  in  history.  Within 
that  battle,  the  defense  of  Bastogne  de- 
serves a  special  place. 

The  Germans  encircled  Bastogne,  where 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  scattered  military  units,  held  out 
for  nearly  a  week  against  heavy  odds  until 
the  first  armored  units  broke  through  the 
siege  lines  on  Dec.  26.  When  the  German 
commander  told  the  Americans  to  surren- 
der. Gen.  Anthony  McAullffe  gave  his  clas- 
sic defiant  reply,  "Nuts!" 

Those  of  us  who  were  under  McAullffe's 
command  at  the  time  revere  his  memory. 
We  knew  we  could  depend  on  him,  and  he 
knew  he  could  count  on  us.  The  ammunition 
and  food  were  short,  but  the  morale  was 
high. 

What  is  often  overlooked  when  stories  of 
battles  are  told  is  the  agony  of  the  civilian 
population.  The  shelling  and  bombings 
brought  devastation  and  death  to  Bastogne 
and  its  neighboring  villages.  Where  the  Ger- 
mans took  possession,  the  SS  slaughtered 
men  and  boys  in  senseless,  brutal  reprisal. 

As  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bastogne  approached,  there  were  discussion 
in  the  town  about  the  1984  commemoration. 
Active  among  those  planning  the  events  was 
the  senior  priest  of  Bastogne,  the  Abbe 
Georges  Galand.  pastor  of  Salnt-Plerre. 

In  mid-December,  when  I  visited  him  In 
his  study,  he  told  me  of  the  role  that  his 
church  would  play.  Three  bells  would  be 
added  to  Its  belfry,  one  of  them  dedicated  to 
the  Americans  of  1944-45. 

Installed  shortly  before  Christmas,  the 
American  beU  is  inacrlbed  to  the  "76.890 
Americans  kUled,  wounded,  or  missing  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  May  their  sacrifice 
contribute  to  lasting  peace.  Noel  1984." 

The  second  new  bell  was  given  by  the  as- 
sociation of  Belgian  veterans,  inscribed  with 
the  message  of  hope  for  a  world  without 
war.  The  third  was  contributed  by  a  group 
of  Germans  who  wanted  to  add  their  voice 
to  the  call  for  peace. 

For  Americans,  the  bells  have  a  particular 
significance.  The  six  together  sound  the 
notes:  do,  re,  mi,  sol,  la,  and  do  of  the  major 
scale.  On  the  half-hour,  the  beUs  sound  the 
first  six  notes  of  our  national  anthem.  On 
the  hour,  they  play  the  first  23  notes  of  the 
largo  movement  of  Dvorak's  symphony 
■From  the  New  World." 

Although  he  was  at  first  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  I  found  from  the  Abbe 
Galand  that  the  new  American  bell  cost 
450.000  Belgian  francs— about  $7,300.  This  Is 
a  large  sum  for  the  Bastognols  to  raise  but  a 
fairly  modest  amount  for  Americans. 
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Those  in  the  United  SUtes  who  feel 
touched  by  this  gesture  of  gratitude  to  us  by 
the  people  of  Bastogne  may  wish  to  show 
their  support  to  the  Abt>e  Galand  and  his 
associates.  Charles  Boggess  of  Austin.  TX. 
commander  of  the  lead  tank  that  broke 
through  the  ring  around  Bastogne  in  1944 
and  who  returned  for  the  40th  anniversary, 
has  already  pledged  his  support.  Who  will 
follow? 

(Alden  Todd  of  Leonia  was  a  rifleman  and 
interpreter  during  the  Battle  of  Bastogne.)* 


TEACHER  WARRANTY  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPOKXCOIf 
tif  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEMTATtVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Teacher  War- 
ranty Act  of  1985. 

The  word  is  out— in  the  next  few 
years  we  are  going  to  have  a  teacher 
shortage  in  this  country.  The  pendu- 
lum has  swung  back  and  the  glut  of 
the  past  few  years  has  disappeared. 
We  have  crossed  the  demographic 
divide:  There  are  more  students  enter- 
ing the  classrooms  while  fewer  people 
are  choosing  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  has  found  that  by  the  fall  of 
this  year  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
11,000  teachers  in  the  profession.  By 
1992,  we  will  be  72,000  people  short  of 
the  needed  number  of  teachers  to  in- 
struct our  children. 

The  reasons  for  this  shortage  are 
fairly  obvious.  More  and  more  young 
people  are  attracted  to  business,  medi- 
cine, and  the  law— for  the  money  and 
prestige  that  those  professions  offer. 
The  close  scrutiny  and  criticism  that 
the  teaching  profession  has  received 
lately,  combined  with  low  teacher  sala- 
ries, will  cause  a  teacher  shortage. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  I  introduced 
the  Talented  Teacher  Act  to  take  the 
first  step  to  reverse  this  trend.  The 
Talented  Teacher  Pellowships  and  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholarship  Program 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  Once 
the  appropriations  are  secured,  these 
programs  will  attract  more  young 
people  to  the  profession  and  provide 
incentives  for  excellent  teachers  to 
stay  in  the  classroom. 

But,  what  do  we  do  to  help  the  new 
teacher  in  the  first  year  in  the  class- 
room? How  do  we  assure  that  person 
that  it  isn't  "sink  or  swim"  in  the  first 
year  of  teaching? 

I  recently  visited  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education  and 
learned  more  about  an  excellent  new 
program  that  has  been  implemented 
to  provide  support  for  the  new  teach- 
er. This  program  has  been  established 
at  several  other  teacher-training  col- 
leges around  the  country,  as  well. 
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The  idea  is  basic: 

Education  schools  are  held  accounta- 
ble for  the  in-classroom  teaching  abili- 
ties of  their  graduates  during  their 
first  2  years  of  teaching. 

If  new  teachers  are  evaluated  by  a 
school  system  and  found  deficient  in  a 
particular  area,  they  may  return  to 
the  education  school  for  "re-tooling" 
at  no  cost. 

A  professor  of  education  at  Purdue 
University  said  of  their  new  warranty 
program,  "There  is  no  way  we  could 
afford  this  kind  of  guarantee  if  we 
didn't  have  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  our  graduates.  "  This  plan  holds  the 
university  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  their  graduates. 

That  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
program.  The  schools  that  have  insti- 
tuted this  warranty  are  confident  that 
they  are  providing  a  high-quality 
teacher-training  program  and  that  few 
of  their  graduates  will  need  further 
help.  But,  the  help  is  there  for  those 
teachers  who  may  need  a  little  extra 
attention. 

This  is  not  a  gimmick- the  schools 
do  not  stamp  "satisfaction  guaran- 
teed" on  the  foreheads  of  their  gradu- 
ates, nor  do  they  send  out  a  Maytag 
repairman  if  there  are  problems.  The 
schools  are  backing  up  their  graduates 
with  the  knowledge  that  help  is  avail- 
able, and  they  are  instilling  that  essen- 
tial ingredient— confidence— in  the 
new  teacher. 

Teacher  warranty  programs  are  just 
getting  off  the  ground  in  several 
schools  across  the  country.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  Robert  Barr,  dean 
of  education  at  Oregon  State  Universi- 
ty, I  learned  that  in  the  6  months  that 
their  teacher  warranty  program  has 
been  in  existence,  they  have  had  only 
one  student  return  for  help. 

This  is  testimony  to  the  excellent 
teacher  training  program  at  that 
school  and  it  is  something  that  every 
education  school  in  the  country 
should  do  for  their  graduates. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  the 
Teacher  Warranty  Act  of  1985.  It  does 
the  following: 

It  amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  require  that  schools  of  education 
that  receive  Federal  funds  will  have  to 
provide  a  2-year  warranty  on  the  class- 
room performance  of  graduates  who 
have  received  Federal  financial  aid. 

It  says,  quite  simply,  that  such  grad- 
uates who  receive  an  unsatisfactory 
evaluation  during  their  first  2  years  of 
teaching  may  return  to  that  school  of 
education  for  retraining  to  eliminate 
that  deficiency. 

This  retraining  will  be  provided  at 
no  cost  to  the  graduate  as  long  as  it 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  received  by  the  student 
while  at  the  education  school.  Dean 
Barr  believes  that  schools  of  education 
can  easily  provide  these  basic  follow 
up  services  for  graduates  within  exist- 
ing budgets. 
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Retraining  or  refresher  courses  may 
be  provided  through  correspondence 
programs,  simuner  programs,  or 
courses  provided  through  reciprocal 
agreements  with  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

This  bill  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual schools.  It  leaves  universities 
plenty  of  room  to  design  unique.  Inno- 
vative approaches  within  their  own 
programs. 

The  warranty  bill  establishes  a  part- 
nership between  the  education  school 
and  the  new  teacher  which  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  excellent  teachers  in 
the  classroom.  Eventually,  the  warran- 
ty program  can  become  obsolete— be- 
cause teachers  will  be  so  well  prepared 
that  they  will  not  need  retraining. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  staffs  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
the  National  Education  Association 
and  they  feel  that  this  idea  is  a  strong 
step  In  the  right  direction.  I  ask  that 
you  join  them  in  their  quest  for  im- 
provements in  teacher  education  and 
support  this  iimovative  legislation. 

The  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  937 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965  to  require  that  schools  of  education 

provide  warranties  for  the  teachers  such 

schools  train  with  Federal  student  assist- 
ance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Contrress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Teacher  Warranty 
Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  Section  487(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1975  (20  U.S.C.  1094),  reUtlng 
to  the  program  participation  agreements  re- 
quired for  student  assistance  programs,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  education 
(as  that  term  is  defined  In  section  533(d)  of 
this  Act),  the  institution  will,  for  any  gradu- 
ate thereof  who  receives  an  unsatisfactory 
evaluation  after  the  first  or  second  year  as  a 
teacher,  provide  such  training  or  retraining 
as  the  graduate  requires  to  eliminate  the  de- 
ficiency. The  graduate  shall  only  be  charged 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  such  training  or  re- 
training as  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  assist- 
ance received  by  the  graduate  under  this 
title  while  in  attendance  at  such  Institution. 
Such  training  or  retraining  may  be  provided 
ttirough  correspondence  programs,  summer 
programs,  or  programs  provided  through  re- 
ciprocal agreements  with  other  institutions 
of  higher  education". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shaU  only  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  made  available  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act.* 


MOTHERS  WERE  MUZZLED:  WHO 
WILL  SPEAK  OUT? 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  four  Salvadoran  women  were 
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supposed  to  receive  the  first  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Human  Rights  Award  here 
in  Washington.  Unfortunately,  the 
date  passed  and  no  one  was  able  to 
claim  the  award,  because  these  women 
were  denied  visas.  The  State  Depart- 
ment chose  to  invoke  provisions  of  the 
1952  McCarran-Walter  Act,  which  en- 
ables consular  officers  to  deny  visas  on 
political  and  ideological  grounds.  I  am 
very  disturbed  by  this  latest  denial  of 
visas;  I  believe  it  is  an  embarassment 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  hear  from  a  broad  range  of  views. 
This  incident  points  up  the  need  to 
reform  our  immigration  laws.  No  one 
should  be  denied  a  visa  because  of  the 
opinions  he  or  she  holds,  however  ab- 
horrent these  may  be;  that  person's 
expected  behavior  should  be  the  basis 
for  densrlng  a  visa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer printed  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
printed here  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Nov.  27, 
1984] 

MoTHKSs  Wesk  Muzzled:  Who  Will  Speak 
Out? 

Four  mothers  from  El  Salvador  were 
denied  entry  into  the  United  States  last 
week.  TTiey  were  to  receive  the  first  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Human  Rights  Award  at 
Georgetown  University.  They  are  members 
of  CO-Madres,  a  group  of  500  mostly  poor 
and  unschooled  women  whose  brothers, 
sons  and  husbands  have  disappeared  or 
been  shot  or  dismembered  in  El  Salvador's 
bloody  civil  strife. 

The  State  Department  said  the  women 
were  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing— tliat  they 
had  advocated  violence,  taken  part  in  terror- 
ism, that  their  group  had  said  some 
stridently  anti-American  and  anti-Duarte 
things.  They  were  a  run-of-the-mill  pressure 
group,  the  State  Department  said,  who  hid 
behind  human  rights  rhetoric. 

Perhaps,  a  department  emissary  hinted  to 
the  RFK  awards  staff,  something  could  be 
done  if  the  award  were  broadened  to  Include 
mothers  from  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  a  speaking  tour  were  cur- 
tailed; perhaps,  then  the  visas  might  not  be 
such  a  problem. 

On  the  record,  the  course,  and  officially, 
the  SUte  Department  said  it  would  never 
stoop  to  negotiate  a  visa  or  to  suggest  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  to  speak  out  or  to 
dissent.  And,  in  the  end,  one  mother  who 
was  attending  a  conference  in  Argentina 
and  who  spent  the  day  being  vouched  for  by 
an  English-speaking  Catholic  priest  ob- 
tained a  visa  from  the  American  Embassy  In 
Argentina. 

She  was  flanked  by  four  empty  chairs  on 
the  Georgetown  University  stage.  She  was, 
she  said,  no  different  from  her  fellow  CO- 
Madres— a  victim,  not  a  subversive:  She  had 
been  raped  repeatedly,  like  many  of  the 
others;  she  had  buried  the  bodyless  head  of 
a  brother,  like  many  of  the  others:  she  had 
catalogued  horrors  and  protested  and  de- 
manded investigations.  But  her  compatriots 
were  denied  entry — denied  the  forum  to  tell 
their  story. 

The  public  might  be  "prejudiced,"  the 
SUte  Department  said;  U.S.  security  might 
be  endangered.  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
1952  McCarran  Act— Section  212(aK28Kf>— 
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thmt  stopped  the  mothers.  Such  Is  the  shield 
of  the  immiKration  law's  "ideoloRlc&l  exclu- 
sion" provisions. 

That  U.S.  security  might  be  shaken  by 
four  mothers  is  an  arguable  proposition. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  the  American  people 
might  be  "prejudiced"  against  certain 
Reagan  administration  policies  in  Central 
America  were  they  to  take  the  mothers'  sto- 
ries to  heart. 

In  fact,  a  large  number— perhaps  the  ma- 
jority—of Americans  already  are  disen- 
chanted with  the  trend  of  U.S.  involvement 
on  the  isthmus.  And  there  are  even  more 
who  are  appalled  at  El  Salvador's  death 
squads  and  Washington's  continuing  inabil- 
ity—despite the  leverage  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  military  aid— to  pressure  Salvadoran 
courts  to  punish  their  leaders. 

Has  support  worn  so  thin  that  the  Reagan 
administration  fears  a  visit  by  four  mothers 
will  rip  it  to  shreds?  Does  it  fear  that  four 
mothers  will  hoodwink  the  American  people 
if  Big  Government  does  not  step  in  to  pro- 
tect them? 

Or.  and  this  is  the  most  alarming,  is  the 
administration  tinkering  with  Soviet-style 
information  control,  picking  and  choosing 
who  will  address  the  masses,  granting  the 
freedom  to  speak  to  those  who  toe  the  line, 
muzzling  dissenting  voices? 

The  McCarran  Act's  "ideological  exclu- 
sion" provisions  stand  ready  for  abuse  by 
the  powers  that  be.  They  should  be  thor- 
oughly rewritten,  but  this  administration 
has  not  only  abused  them,  it  has  fine-tuned 
them. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  turnabout  on  El  Sal- 
vador's most  infamous  rightwing  leader.  Ro- 
berto D'Aubuisson.  He  was  turned  down  for 
a  U.S.  visa  last  year,  discrediting  his  presi- 
dential candidacy  before  the  Salvadoran 
elections.  But  he  was  approved  for  one  last 
summer  to  be  feted  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R., 
N.C.)  after  the  Duarte  government  was 
safely  In  office. 

Save  for  civil  liberties  groups,  there  is 
little  outcry. 

The  government  will  be  emboldened  by 
the  silence.  If  it  can  cut  the  shape  of  speech 
at  the  margins,  why  not  go  for  its  heart? 

That  is  the  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  health  of  America's  democracy:  Not 
that  four  mothers  would  speak,  but  that  Big 
Brother  has  gagged  them.a 


TIME  FOR  US  TO  LOOK  BEYOND 

VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen- 
eral Crittenberger.  a  retired  U.S.  Army 
major  general  and  himself  a  veteran, 
has  recently  called  my  attention  to  an 
article  about  Vietnam  veterans  which 
appeared  in  USA  Today.  I  agree  with 
General  Crittenberger  and  the  author 
that,  as  so  many  veterans  have  already 
done,  it  is  time  to  put  away  the  fa- 
tigues and  work  toward  building  Amer- 
ica's future.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 
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(Prom  the  USA  Today.  Nov.  14,  1984] 

Tiu*  POR  Us  To  Look  Bbtoitd  VimtAii 

Wa«— Aw  Opposiito  View 

(By  John  Wheeler) 

Bethksda.  Md.— We  can  each  take  specific 
steps  to  speed  the  national  assimilation  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  One  step  is  to  lay  aside 
the  battle  fatigues. 

For  Americans  who  were  not  in  the  mili- 
tary in  the  1960s,  that  means  abandoning 
the  stereotype  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  as 
someone  who  still,  in  his  308.  wears  his 
boonie  hat  and  old  battle  dress. 

Working  as  chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund.  I  have  watched  the 
media  coverage  of  activities  on  the  Mall  in 
Washington  during  Veterans  Day  and  Me- 
morial Day  in  recent  years.  The  nation  is 
flooded  with  pictures  of  men  in  old  fatigues. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  not  found  in  fatigues, 
even  on  patriotic  holidays.  They  can  be 
identified  by  their  growing  leadership  in  the 
nation's  public  and  private  life,  not  by  the 
clothes  they  wear. 

The  men  who  do  wear  the  fatigues  should 
ask  themselves,  "Am  I  wearing  the  old  uni- 
form in  patriotism  and  celebration?  Or  is  it 
that  I  feel  better  in  the  old  times  and  am 
not  fully  ready  to  move  on?" 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  is  simul- 
taneously a  stem  and  comforting  place, 
which  helps  us  answer  these  questions.  In- 
creasingly, it  is  helping  men  shed  their  fa- 
tigues, to  be  saved  for  wear  at  times  of  reun- 
ion and  remembrance. 

But  the  most  Important  step  is  to  face  up 
to  the  truth  that  the  Vietnam  War  affects 
every  citizen  in  complex  ways. 

The  powerful  movements  during  the  Viet- 
nam era— the  war,  the  war  protest,  and  the 
hyperacceleration  of  the  civil  rights, 
women's,  and  environmental  movements- 
were  interconnected,  and  they  shape  our 
lives  and  attitudes. 

The  greatest  effects  are  on  the  people 
who  came  of  age  politically  and  emotionally 
during  that  period— 60  million  of  us  who 
make  up  the  Vietnam  generation,  the*  bulk 
of  the  World  War  II  baby-boomera. 

Important  effects  Include  division  and 
guilt  over  choices  made  about  the  draft  and 
politics  during  the  war  years,  and  separation 
of  one  interest  group  from  another,  includ- 
ing a  sense  of  estrangement  of  white  males 
from  the  leadership  of  the  women's  move- 
ment. 

Foundations,  universities,  and  leaders  In 
government  and  churches  should  make 
study  of  the  after  effects  of  the  war  a  top 
agenda  item,  with  focus  on  the  Vietnam 
generation.  If  we  understand  how  our  past 
shapes  us,  we  can  govern  how  it  shapes  us. 

Meanwhile,  it's  time  for  all  Americans  to 
shed  the  fatigues  of  Vietnam.  It's  time  for 
those  veterans  still  in  camouflage  garb  to 
get  on  with  life.  And  it's  time  for  non-veter- 
ans to  reject  the  perpetuation  of  this  inac- 
curate stereotype;  those  who  shared  the 
Vietnam  experience  are  in  fact  already 
building  the  America  of  tomorrow.* 


THE  ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY 
AND  PARENTHOOD  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  52  of  our  colleagues  from 
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both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Adolescent  Pregnancy  and 
Parenthood  Act  of  1985.  Identical  to 
H.R.  5534.  which  I  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress,  this  bill  would  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  legislation  does  not  create  a 
new  authority:  it  merely  seeks  to 
amend  the  current  title  XX,  the  Ado- 
lescent Family  Life  Demonstration 
Projects,  to  enact  a  service  program 
designed  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
children  who  bear  children.  It  has 
been  designed  specifically  to  help 
those  teenagers  who  have  chosen  to 
carry  their  pregnancies  to  term. 

I  certainly  do  not  need  to  alert  you 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  parenthood. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  share  some 
alarming  statistics  with  you.  Consider 
these  facts: 

During  the  last  decade,  the  out-of- 
wedlock  birth  rate  has  risen  every  year 
among  white  teens,  and  has  fallen 
only  slightly  among  black  teens. 

In  1980,  teens  accoimted  for  16  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  births  and  28  percent 
of  all  first  births:  among  females  aged 
15  to  19.  8.3  percent  of  all  whites,  ap- 
proximately 691.200  girls,  and  16.1  per- 
cent of  nonwhites,  approximately 
335,645  girls,  became  pregnant. 

In  1981,  approximately  537,000  teen- 
agers became  pregnant  and  chose  to 
carry  their  pregnancies  to  term: 
197,000  of  these  teenage  births  were  to 
mothers  under  the  age  of  18. 

In  1982.  190,000  adolescents  under 
the  age  of  18  gave  birth. 

Babies  bom  to  teenage  mothers  are 
much  more  likely  to  die  in  the  first 
year  of  life  than  those  bom  to  moth- 
ers over  the  age  of  20.  Maternal  mor- 
tality and  morbidity,  and  the  risk  of 
having  a  low-birth-weight  infant  are 
also  considerably  greater  among  teen- 
sige  mothers. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  adoles- 
cent childbearlng  are  far-reaching  and 
long  lasting:  not  only  are  the  young 
mothers,  fathers,  and  infants  touched, 
but  their  families  as  well.  The  educa- 
tion and  training  of  both  young  par- 
ents must  often  be  curtailed,  resulting 
in  a  limitation  of  opportunities  for 
these  teenagers  to  gain  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  today's  socie- 
ty; income  is,  on  average,  much  lower. 
A  high  proportion  of  teenage  parents 
live  below  the  designated  poverty 
level:  many  more  are  near  poor  and  in 
danger  of  slipping  beyond  the  so- 
called  safety  net. 

Finally,  the  probability  is  high  that 
a  teenage  mother  will  bring  up  her 
child  alone.  Even  if  young  parents  do 
marry,  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
become  divorced,  their  babies  far  more 
likely  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
childhood  in  a  single-parent  house- 
hold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  grantees  under  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  pre-  and  post- 
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natal  care:  well-child  care  for  the 
infant:  family  planning  services  to  pre- 
vent a  repeat  pregnancy:  education, 
job,  and  other  counseling  services.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  critical  role  of  the 
family,  and  thus  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  family  support  and  involve- 
ment. Finally,  in  view  of  the  current 
fiscal  realities,  the  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy and  Parenthood  Act  focuses  on 
the  most  vulnerable  young  people: 
those  who  give  birth  under  the  age  of 
18,  have  low  income,  or  experience 
other  barriers  to  services. 

The  adolescent  family  life  demon- 
stration projects  were  authorized  in 
1981.  For  each  of  the  past  4  years,  the 
authority  has  been  $30  million:  actual 
program  appropriations  have  been  less 
than  half  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adolescent  pregnancy 
and  parenthood  is  a  serious  and  criti- 
cal problem  in  our  Nation  today,  and  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  adopt  a 
service  program  which  will  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  these  chUdren  who 
bear  children. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  is  our 
future;  for  most,  that  future  is  bright, 
but,  for  some,  that  future  holds  little 
promise.  This  legislation  will  give  teen- 
age parents  and  their  babies  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  future.  It  will  give 
them  a  chance  at  life.* 


HEROISM  IN  THE  GLENCOE 
FLOOD 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEKHSYLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  continue  to  recognize  and  honor  in- 
dividuals who  showed  great  acts  of 
personal  heroism  in  the  Glencoe  Flood 
which  affected  the  area  I  represent. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  McKenzie  of  Glencoe 
helped  to  save  the  life  of  Hulda  Rau- 
pach  when  he  carried  her  to  high 
ground  from  the  mounting  flood  water 
on  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Dan  Bell  of  Johnstown  helped 
rescue  Mr.  Carl  Raupach  by  grabbing 
him  and  tying  him  to  a  tree.  In  doing 
so,  Mr.  Bell  endangered  his  own  life, 
was  momentarily  swept  away  and  had 
to  be  rescued  himself. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
recent  article  citing  individuals  who 
aided,  and  I  particularly  join  in  com- 
mending Ms.  Nila  Cogan  who  helped 
avert  further  disaster  by  notifying  the 
county  emergency  management 
agency  of  the  growing  disaster. 

I  certainly  send  my  personal  con- 
gratulations along  to  these  individuals 
and  enclose  the  attached  article  on  the 
flood  situation. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Somerset  (PA).  Dally  American. 
Jan.  24.  1985] 

OUEMCOE  Flood  Was  Rasttt,  Say  Oppicials 

(By  Vicki  Rock) 

The  August  13.  1984.  flood  in  Glencoe  and 
Hyndman  was  one  of  the  rare  daytime  killer 
floods,  according  to  Dave  Sisk  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  in  Pittsburgh. 

Most  floods  which  take  lives  happen  after 
II  p.m..  Sisk  said. 

Five  persons  died  in  Somerset  and  Bed- 
ford counties.  Charles  Lee  Merkel  and 
Pamela  Sue  Phillippi  drowned  in  Glencoe. 
Killed  in  Hyndman  were  Robert  Gibner  and 
Samuel  Leydig  Jr..  both  of  Hyndman,  and 
Clyde  Burley  Jr.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Nila  Cogan.  who  lives  in  Wittenberg. 
Meyersdale  RD  4,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
was  one  of  the  first  people  to  notify  the 
county  emergency  management  agency  that 
a  problem  was  developing  in  the  lower  wa- 
tershed, according  to  Sisk. 

She  recently  received  a  special  public  serv- 
ice award  from  the  NWS  for  her  quick  re- 
porting of  the  heavy  rainfall. 

"If  we  have  an  ample  lead  time  to  give 
warnings  we  are  able  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
life  and  property,"  Sisk  said. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Water  Resources  Division  has  estimated 
such  a  devastating  flood  won't  happen  again 
in  Glencoe  and  Hyndman  for  more  than  100 
years. 

Wills  Creek,  which  has  an  average  flow  of 
183  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Hyndman.  tore 
through  its  stream  at  an  estimated  19,400 
cubic  feet  per  second,  according  to  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Topo- 
graphic and  Geological  Survey." 

That  is  more  than  100  times  the  average 
flow  following  a  severe  rain  storm. 

The  rain  gauge  at  the  Verl  Bittner  farm 
near  the  headwaters  of  Wills  Creek  meas- 
ured 7.5  inches  of  rain  In  a  foiir-hour  period, 
stated  the  survey,  which  is  published  by  the 
state  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. 

The  storm  was  confined  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wills  Creek  in  Somerset  County, 
according  to  the  survey. 

"It  was  characterized  by  a  severe  intensity 
acting  over  a  small,  sparsely  populated  area 
with  an  extremely  high  rate  of  stremm  ero- 
sion." it  stated. 

"The  more  populated  downstream  areas 
of  Glencoe,  Falrhope  and  Hyndman  re- 
ceived very  little  precipiution,  only  1.5 
inches  was  recorded,  but  extremely  heavy 
stream  flow.  Truck-alzed  boulders  which 
hadn't  budged  much  in  100  years  were 
moved  tens  of  feet  or  more  downstream." 

Lt.  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  III  has  sent 
letters  to  11  individuals  and  organizations  in 
Somerset  County  commending  them  for 
their  assistance  during  the  flood. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  letters  were  sent  to 
NUa  Cogan;  Tom  Vllleneuve.  Glencoe;  Som- 
erset County  Jeep  CHub;  Sheriff  Guy  Davis; 
Merle  D.  Klmmel.  American  Red  Cross  rep- 
resenutive;  Somerset  Community  Hospital 
Paramedics:  and  the  following  volunteer  fire 
departments.  Meyersdale,  Berlin,  New  Cen- 
tervllle  and  Rural,  Wlndber  and  Hoovers- 
ville.* 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS REFORM  ACT  AND  PEN- 
SION PLAN  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
INVESTMENT  REPORTING  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  not  only  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  on  the  policy  of 
apartheid  as  practices  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  but  also,  and  I 
believe  more  importantly,  to  foster  a 
reexamination  of  this  country's  invest- 
ment and  labor  policy  toward  South 
Africa,  and  hopefully  to  offer  some 
positive  alternatives  to  current  policy. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  is  en- 
titled the  "Pension  Plan  South  Afri- 
can Investments  Reporting  Act  of 
1985."  This  bill  will  amend  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  [ERISA]  to  require, 
with  specificity,  that  each  employee 
pension  benefit  plan  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  describing  the  plan's 
investments  in  South  Africa  whether 
they  are  made  directly  or  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  share  or  interest  in  a 
business  enterprise  in  South  Africa. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
proposal  neither  imposes  a  sanction 
against  doing  business  in  South  Africa, 
nor  does  it  prohibit  private  pension 
fimd  investment  there.  It  does  insure, 
however,  that  adequate  and  accurate 
information  is  available  as  to  the 
extent  of  America's  private  pension 
fimd  investment  in  a  country  who's 
policies  have  incurred  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
world  opinion. 

This  measure  will  allow  us  as  a  coun- 
try to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the 
obtained  factual  information,  whether 
investment  is  South  Africa  is  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  such  fun«3s,  or  wheth- 
er as  a  policy  matter  we  wish,  at  some 
later  date,  to  prohibit  such  invest- 
ment. In  addition,  I  hope  it  will  draw 
attenton  to  the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
apartheid  is  not  something  remote,  an 
issue  of  another  country  and  another 
culture,  but  rather  that  it  directly  af- 
fects each  of  us  to  the  extent  that 
those  are  our  pension  dollars  being  so 
invested.  There  is  some  projected  evi- 
dence that  "foreign  investment  has  ar- 
guably strenghtened  rather  than  miti- 
gated apartheid."  We  are  that  "for- 
eign investment"  and  we  must  face 
facts  and  decide  whether  that  is  an  ap- 
propriate position  for  a  nation  that 
prides  Itself  on  a  policy  of  "freedom 
and  equality." 

While  the  debate  wUl  continue  over 
whether  private  pension  fimds  should 
be  consciously  used  for  "social  invest- 
ment"; that  is,  to  further  the  purpose 
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of  achieving  specific  and  afflnnatlve 
social  goals.  I  believe  we  can  ultimate- 
ly unite  in  our  view  that  our  pension 
dollars  should  not  be  used  to  enhance 
repugnant  labor  and  social  policies. 
With  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
now  available  in  our  private  pension 
funds,  we  must  decide  whether  we  as  a 
nation  want  to  be  a  part  of  apartheid 
or  whether  we  take  the  high  and 
moral  road  and  back  that  choice  with 
our  pension  dollars — or  the  absence 
thereof. 

Working  in  tandem  and  with  con- 
comitant purpose,  is  the  second  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
today.  It  is  entitled  the  "South  Afri- 
can Labor  Relations  Reform  Act  of 
1985."  This  measure  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  investigate  the  labor 
practices  and  policies  of  South  Africa, 
as  compared  to  the  internationally  ac- 
cepted labor  standards  as  set  forth  in 
the  listed  convention's  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  is  to  investigate  the 
extent  to  which  the  labor  policies  and 
practices  of  South  Africa  cause  the 
export  of  capital  and  jobs  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

Having  made  these  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  not  only  to  report 
these  findings  to  the  Congress,  but 
also  to  make  specific  recommendations 
on  changes  in  U.S.  policies  and  activi- 
ties that  could  better  promote  labor 
practices  in  South  Africa  that  more 
nearly  conform  to  the  above  described 
international  labor  standards.  In 
making  these  recommendations,  the 
Secretary  must  include  an  analysis  of 
the  following  proposed  statutory  revi- 
sions: 

First,  revising  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
prohibit  investment  of  pension  funds 
in  South  Africa; 

Second,  revising  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  apply  mini- 
mum wage,  equal  pay.  and  child  labor 
restrictions  to  the  employees  in  South 
Africa  of  U.S.  companies; 

Third,  revising  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  prevent  sanctions 
from  being  imposed  on  employees  for 
refusal  to  off-load  shipments  from 
South  Africa; 

Fourth,  revising  Utle  VII  of  the  QvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  apply  to  the  em- 
ployees— or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment—in South  Africa  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies; and 

Fifth,  revising  Federal  education 
statutes  to  increase  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance available  to  South  African 
students  who  have  been  subject  to  a 
denial  of  the  rights  described  in  sec- 
tion 2(a). 

The  keystone  in  South  Africa's 
system  of  apartheid  is  a  repressive 
labor  system.  It  operates  to  deprive 
the  back  population  of  free  access  to 
employment  and  training;  it  is  the 
predicate  by  which  South  Africa's  law 
and   policy   declares   that   a  person's 
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racial  classification  determines  what 
education  and  training  he  will  receive 
and  what  Job  he  will  be  allowed  to  per- 
form and  where.  While  we  as  a  nation 
cannot  directly  force  changes  in  South 
African  labor  law.  we  can  by  our  acts, 
whether  through  government  or  as 
employers  in  South  Africa  or  as 
buyers  of  its  products,  express  our  out- 
rage over  the  denial  of  economic  secu- 
rity and  equality  of  opportunity  so  ap- 
parent in  South  Africa. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  enclosing  a  section-by- 
section  explanation  of  each  of  the  bills 
I  have  introduced  today. 

SccnoH-iT-Sacnoif 

Section  1.  Short  title:  South  African 
lAbor  Relations  Reform  Act  of  IMS. 

Section  2.  Pindlnga:  (1)  that  all  human 
beings.  Irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  sex. 
hcve  the  right  to  pursue  both  their  material 
wellbeing  and  their  spiritual  development  in 
conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity,  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  e<iual  opportunity:  (3) 
that  the  labor  policies  and  practices  of 
South  Africa  have  severely  and  intractably 
abridged  the  exercise  of  this  right;  and  (3) 
that  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
promote  affirmatively  and  actively  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  meaiu  that  are  peaceful 
and  that  are  not  counterproductive. 

Purpose:  To  collect  Information  and  make 
recommendations  to  guide  the  Congress  In 
the  formation  of  United  States  policies  and 
activities  that  wUl  promote  improved  rights 
of  labor  in  South  Africa. 

Section  3.  Investigation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  which  must  Include  (Da  compari- 
son of  the  labor  practices  and  policies  of 
South  Africa  as  measured  against  the  lal>or 
conventions  of  the  IIX):  Convention  87— 
"Freedom  of  Association  and  the  Right  to 
Organize":  Convention  98  —"Application  of 
the  Principle  of  the  Right  to  Organise  and 
to  Bargain  Collectively":  Convention  III— 
"Discrimination  In  Respect  of  E^nployment 
and  Occupation":  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
changes  in  United  States  policies  and  activi- 
ties can  promote  labor  practices  and  policies 
of  South  Africa  that  do  not  vary  from  such 
standards:  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the 
labor  policies  and  practices  of  South  Africa 
cause  the  export  of  capital  and  Jobs  from 
the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations  in 
the  next  annual  report  submitted  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  must  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  following  proposed  statutory  revisions: 

(1)  revising  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  prohibit  in- 
vestment of  pension  funds  in  South  Africa; 

(2)  revising  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  apply  minimum  wage,  equal  pay, 
and  child  labor  restrictions  to  the  employ- 
ees in  South  Africa  of  United  States  compa- 
nies; 

(3)  revising  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  prevent  sanctions  from  being  im- 
posed on  employees  for  refusal  to  off-load 
shipments  from  South  Africa; 

(4)  revising  title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1984  to  apply  to  the  employees  (or 
applicants  for  employment)  in  South  Africa 
of  United  States  companies:  and 

(5)  revising  Federal  education  statutes  to 
increase  the  amount  of  assistance  available 
to  South  African  students  who  have  been 
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subject  to  a  denial  of  the  rights  described  in 
section  2(a). 
Section  5.  Definition  of  the  term  "South 

Africa". 

Sscnoii  BY  Sacnoif 

Section  1.  Short  title:  Pension  Plan  South 
African  Investments  Reporting  Act  of  1985. 

Section  2.  (a)  Amends  section  103(b)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (5) 
which  requires  that  as  part  of  the  existing 
reporting  and  disclosure  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  103(b).  and  its  required 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  that.  In 
the  future,  private  employee  pension  bene- 
fit plans  subject  to  the  Act.  must  include  a 
separate  schedule  itemizing  each  Investment 
it  made  in  South  Africa  which  either  initial- 
ly occurred  during  the  plan  year  covered  by 
the  statement  or  with  respect  to  which  any 
funds  were  expended  or  received  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  plan  during  such  year.  I.e.  a 
long  term  investment  purchased  Ijefore  the 
date  of  this  act  but  for  which  a  funds  ad- 
justment or  a  return  on  the  investment  was 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  but 
during  the  plan  year.  The  itemization  must 
include:  (1)  the  Identity  of  each  party:  (2)  a 
description  of  the  asset  to  which  the  trans- 
action relates:  (3)  the  purchase  or  selling 
price,  the  rental,  the  interest  rate  and  matu- 
rity date  in  the  case  of  a  loan  or  the  exten- 
tion  of  credit;  (4)  expenses:  and  (S)  the  cost 
of  the  asset,  the  current  value  of  the  asset, 
and  the  net  gain  or  loss  on  the  Investment. 

This  section  defines  the  term  "South 
Africa"  to  be  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 
any  territory  under  the  administration, 
legal  or  illegal,  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa;  and  the  bantustans'  of  homelands', 
to  which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  including 
Tranokei,  Bophuthatswana.  Clske,  and 
Venda. 

This  section  also  defines  the  terms  "in- 
vestment in  South  Africa"  and  "business  en- 
terprise In  South  Africa"  which  taken  to- 
gether will  describe  the  types  of  invest- 
ments and  their  relationship  to  South 
Africa  that  will  trigger  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  duties  under  this  Act.  The  term 
"investment  In  South  Africa"  includes:  (1) 
the  direct  establishment  of  a  business  enter- 
prise in  South  Africa,  i.e.  the  fund  invests 
directly  in  a  South  African  enterprise;  (2) 
the  fund  makes  a  direct  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  the  establishment  of  a 
business  enterprise  in  South  Africa,  or  (3) 
the  fund  Invests  In  the  securities  of  a  busi- 
ness doing  business  in  South  Africa.  The  in- 
vestment can  include  the  acquisition  of  a 
share  or  Interest  in  the  business  enterprise, 
the  acquisition  of  a  bond  or  other  debt  in- 
stnunent  Issued  by  the  business  enterprise, 
a  capital  contribution  In  money  or  kind  to 
the  business  enterprise,  and  the  making  of  a 
loan  or  other  extension  of  credit  with  a  ma- 
turity of  more  than  two  years  to  the  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Once  the  nature  of  the  investment  is  ana- 
lyzed it  must  then  be  determined  that  such 
investment  relates  to  a  "business  enterprise 
in  South  Africa"  for  this  is  In  essence  the 
term  for  doing  business  in  South  Africa.  A 
"business  enterprise  in  South  Africa" 
means:  (1)  any  organization,  association, 
branch,  or  venture  which  is  located  in  South 
Africa  which  exists  for  profitmaking  pur- 
poses or  to  otherwise  secure  economic  ad- 
vantage, and  (3)  reaches  any  "person"  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  joint  venture,  corpora- 
tion, mutual  company,  joint  stock  company. 


trust,  estate,  unincorporated  organization, 
association  or  employee  organization)  con- 
trolling any  business  enterprise  descriljed  In 
( 1 )  above,  even  if  such  person  is  not  located 
in  South  Africa.  The  "person"  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  control  if:  (1)  the  person  ben- 
eficially owns  or  controls  (whether  directly 
or  Indirectly)  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  the  business 
enterprise;  (2)  the  person  beneficially  owns 
or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indirectly) 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  securities 
of  the  business  enterprise,  if  no  other 
person  owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or 
indirectly)  an  equal  or  larger  percentage;  (3) 
the  business  enterprise  Is  operated  by  the 
person  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive management  contract;  (4)  a  majority 
of  the  memt)ers  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  business  enterprise  are  also  memliers  of 
the  comparable  governing  body  of  the 
person;  (5)  the  person  has  authority  to  ap- 
point a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
IXMTd  of  directors  of  the  business  enter- 
prise: or  (8)  the  person  has  authority  to  ap- 
point the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The  term  "branch  is  also  speclflally  de- 
fined in  this  section  to  mean  the  "oj>er- 
ation*  or  activitie*  conducted  by  a  person  in 
a  different  location  in  its  own  name  rather 
than  through  a  incorporated  entity".  It  is  so 
defined  so  as  to  insure  coverage  where  there 
Is  no  controlled  Incorixjrated  entity  in 
South  Africa  (e.g.  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
located  in  South  Africa)  and  where  the  cor- 
porate structure  Is  located  outside  South 
Africa  (e.g.  In  Rhodesia)  but  where  such  a 
corporation  maintains  extensive  operation* 
and  activities  in  South  Africa,  (e.g.  a  loan 
officer  with  substantial  funds  available  for 
business  investment).  In  this  example,  any 
pension  fund  investment  in  the  operations 
and  activities  in  South  Africa  of  the  compa- 
ny in  Rhodesia  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

Section  3.  Amends  sections  104(aK2)  and 
110(a)  of  the  Act  to  Insure  the  applicability 
of  this  bill  to  all  pension  plans  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  specific  reporting  and 
disclosure  provision  of  this  bill  there  may  be 
no  alternative  methods  of  compliance. 

Section  3.  FYovldes  for  cIvU  enforcement 
against  the  plan  administrator,  or  under 
certain  conditions  against  "any  fiduciary  of 
the  plan  '  for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  requirements  of 
this  bill.  The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty 
may  not  exceed  $100  a  day  from  the  date  of 
such  violation  and  can  only  be  assessed 
against  the  administrator  or  fiduciary  in 
their  personal  capacities  done  so  as  to  avoid 
penalizing  the  fund  and  Its  eventual  pen- 
sioners. There  is.  however,  no  liability  If  the 
plan  administrator  or  other  fiduciary  shows 
that  the  administrator  acted  in  a  good  faith 
effort  to  avoid  such  violation  as  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

Section  4.  Effective  date  covers  reports  for 
plan  years  beginning  after  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


LAND  DISPOSAL  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1985 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OKIAHOltA 
tH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I    am    introducing    some    preventive 
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medicine  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
The  medicine  is  packaged  as  the  Land 
Disposal  Amendments  of  1985  and  Is 
designed  to  encourage  alternative  dis- 
posal methods  for  hazardous  wastes. 

We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  clean  up  existing  hazardous  waste 
landfill  diunp  sites,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  efforts  will  be  successful. 
There  is,  however,  no  guarantee  that 
once  existing  sites  are  cleaned  up  that 
new.  presently  nonexisting,  sites  will 
not  require  additional  future  funding 
for  dumpsite  cleanups. 

My  legislation  would  prevent  future 
sites  from  needing  additional  future 
cleanup  funds.  By  banning  the  land 
disposal  of  all  hazardous  waste  and  by 
making  available  a  portion  of  current 
Superfund  money  to  make  alternate 
hazardous  waste  disposal  methods 
more  economically  attractive,  I  feel  we 
can  avoid  the  further  buildup  of  land- 
fill dumpsites  which  would  otherwise 
require  expenditure  of  enormous 
fimds.  I  am  convinced  that  companies 
which  require  hazardous  waste  dispos- 
al methods  would  choose  methods 
other  than  landfill  dimips  if  alternate 
disposal  methods  were  more  afford- 
able. My  bill  would  allow  the  use  of 
Superfimd  money  to  equalize  the  costs 
and  encoiui«e  alternate  disposal 
methods.  We  can  pay  now  or  we  can 
pay  twice  as  much  later.  I  feel  this  is 
clearly  a  case  where  prevention  is  the 
best  cure. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  919 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Conffre**  astembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  Dis- 
posal Amendments  of  1985". 
SEC.  r  PROHiarnoN  op  land  disposal  op  haz- 
ardous waste. 

(a)  Rkpcal  op  1984  Paovisioits.— Section 
3004  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h).  and  (i). 

(b)  New  Prohibition.— Section  3004  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  after  subsection  (a): 

"(b)  PROHiBrnoii  on  Lahd  DisPoaaL.— Ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
lAnd  Disposal  Amendments  of  1985,  the 
land  disposal  of  haaardous  waste  listed  or 
identified  under  section  9001  is  prohibited.". 

(c)  CowpoRMiito  Amthdiixhts.— <1)  Section 
3004(mXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Simultaneously  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  under  subsection  (d),  (e), 
(f),  or  (g)  prohibiting  one  or  more  methods 
of  land  dlsp>osal  of  a  particular  hazardous 
waste"  and  substituting  'As  promptly  as 
practicable  after  the  enactment  of  the  Land 
Disposal  Amendments  of  1985". 

(2)  Section  3004(mK2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "any  prohibition  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (d),  (e),  (f),  or  (g)" 
and  substituting  "the  prohibition  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)". 

(3)  Section  3004(o)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (1)(A)  and 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (6). 
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SEC.  I.  GRANTS  TO  EQUALIZE  COSTS. 

(a)  Oraht  AtrrHoamr.— Subtitle  C  of  ti 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"GBAMTS  TO  EQUALIZE  COSTS  Of  TKKATlCEirr  AJfS 
LAHD  DISPOSAL 

"Sec.  3020.  (a)  ATrrHoaiTY  to  Make 
Grakts.— The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  owners  and  operators 
of  hazardous  waste  treatment  facilities  to 
reimburse  such  owners  and  operators  for  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  facilities. 

(b)  AMOintT  or  Orahts.- The  amount  of 
any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor which  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  over 
the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2): 

"(1)  Cost  op  treatmeht.- The  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  (over  its  estimated 
useful  life)  of  the  treatment  facility  for 
which  such  grant  is  made. 

"(2)  Cost  op  laxopill  disposal.- The 
amount  which  the  Administrator  estimates 
it  would  cost  to  construct  and  operate  a 
landfill  In  the  same  region  to  dispose  of  the 
same  volume  of  hazardous  waste  as  will  be 
treated  and  rendered  nonhazardous  by  the 
treatment  facility. 

"(c)  FinrDs  Derived  prom  StrpBRPuin).— 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
from  amounts  available  in  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  established 
under  section  221  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Uabillty  Act  of  1980.". 

(b)  AicEifDifXicT  OP  SuPERPUin)  Act. — (1) 
Section  221(cKl)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Uabillty  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "described  in"  the  following:  "(A)  sec- 
tion 3020  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or 
(B)"  and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  as  clauses  (i)  through  (iv) 
respectively 

(2)  Section  221(cK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "shall  be  reserved"  the 
following:  "for  the  punxtses  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3020  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and". 

(3)  Section  lll(eH2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(2)  For  reservation  of  85%  of  certain 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund  estab- 
lished under  title  II  for  specific  purposes. 
see  secUon  321(cH3).".« 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  HEW  YORK 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZFBESEirTATTVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  benefits 
thereimder  to  individuals  who  have 
been  deported  from  the  United  States 
on  account  of  certain  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  or  in  as- 
sociation with  the  Nazi  government 
during  World  War  II. 

This  amendment  plugs  a  loophole  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  current 
law  provides  for  the  termination  of 
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benefits  upon  deportation  of  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  under  18  of  the  19 
grounds  for  deportation  under  section 
241(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  The  19th  ground  provides 
for  deportation  when  an  individual  en- 
gaged in  certain  activities  involving 
the  persecution  of  persons  during 
World  War  II  in  association  with  the 
German  Nazi  government.  This 
ground  was  added  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
in  1978.  However,  due  to  an  oversight, 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  not 
amended  at  the  same  time  to  include 
paragraph  (19)  as  a  basis  for  terminat- 
ing benefits.  Thus,  a  Nazi  persecutor 
who  is  deported  from  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (19)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  may 
continue  to  collect  Social  Security 
benefits. 

This  situation  offends  my  sense  of 
fair  play  and  justice.  These  individuals 
have  already  benefited  by  living  in  the 
United  States  and  largely  escaping  de- 
tection all  these  years.  They  have 
never  been  brought  before  a  tribunal 
for  their  crimes.  In  most  cases,  they 
never  will.  Yet,  as  the  law  stands  now, 
they  can  collect  Social  Security.  This 
is  particularly  unfair  when  individuals 
deported  under  the  other  18  para- 
graphs of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  cannot  collect  Social  Se- 
curity. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  this  loophole 
is  often  used  as  a  basis  to  plea  bargain 
with  these  criminals.  I  am  outraged 
that  these  criminals  are  enticed  to 
admit  to  persecutions  under  para- 
graph (19)  in  order  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  thse  reasons  I  am 
introducing    this    amendment    and    I 
urge   the  support   of   my   colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  below. 
H.R.  933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(nKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (18)"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■(18),  or  (19)". 

(b)  Section  202(n)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  an  individual  against 
whom  a  final  order  of  deportation  has  been 
issued  under  paragraph  (19)  of  section 
241(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (relating  to  persecution  of  others  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
political  opinion,  under  the  direction  of  or 
in  association  with  the  Nazi  government  of 
Germany  or  its  allies)  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  deported  under  such  paragraph 
(19)  as  of  the  date  on  which  such  order  was 
issued  or  became  final.". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  This  Act  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  deportations  occurring,  and  final 
orders  of  deportation  issued,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  only  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  months  beginning 
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(and   deaths   occurring)   on   or  after   that 
date.* 


February  4,  1985 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  DE- 
CLARES WAR  ON  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICITS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
across  the  United  States  are  becoming 
fed  up  with  Congress'  inability  to  con- 
trol its  spending  habits.  This  Nation  Is 
currently  facing  one  of  the  most 
severe  fiscal  crisis  that  it  has  encoun- 
tered since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
Federal  debt,  and  the  current  budget 
deficit,  must  be  reduced,  and  spending 
restraint  is  the  primary  solution. 

As  an  Indiction  of  the  degree  of  con- 
cern over  the  Federal  deficit,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Deerfield,  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  formally 
declared  war  on  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. The  following  article,  drafted  by 
the  bank's  president,  Alan  Meyer,  re- 
inforces the  importance  of  Congress' 
actions  to  limit  spending  over  the  next 
year: 

PiKST  National  Bank  Dkxaxxs  Was  oh 
FKsniAL  Binwrr  DKncrrs 

How  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  borrow 
all  the  money  you  want,  anytime  you 
wanted  to,  and  never  have  to  worry  because 
you  could  always  borrow  more  to  pay  t>ack 
what  you  already  owe? 

It  sounds  pretty  tempting,  doesn't  it? 

The  policy  makers  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment know  how  attractive  it  is.  They  have 
fallen  to  the  temptation  for  more  than  two 
decades.  And  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
from  falling  again  and  again  is  to  take  the 
temptation  away.  As  the  record  shows,  they 
cannot  handle  it. 

Since  1961,  the  federal  government  has 
experienced  22  deficits  and  Just  one  surplus 
in  its  budget. 

As  a  result,  it  Is  more  than  tl.O  trillion  in 
debt.  Furthermore— If  things  don't  change- 
It  wUl  be  adding  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  billion  to  that  debt  year  after  year  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  At  that  rate,  the 
total  debt  would  double  In  just  seven  years. 

If  you  divided  $1.6  trillion  among  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  V£..  each  in- 
dividual would  receive  almost  $7,000.  That  is 
almost  $28,000  for  the  traditional  family  of 
four. 

In  1982  prices,  $1.6  trillion  would  buy 
more  than  24  mUllon  new  homes  and  almost 
270  million  new  automobUes. 

Furthermore,  it  would  take  nearly  every 
dollar  on  deposit  In  domestic  offices  of 
America's  banks  to  pay  that  debt  off.  In 
other  words,  we  would  almost  wipe  out  all 
the  savings  in  U.S.  banks  to  pay  the  debt. 

The  numbers  are  frightening— but  the 
speed  at  which  the  government  has  racked 
up  this  debt  is  even  more  frightening. 

In  1970,  the  entire  federal  budget  was 
$200  billion  and  the  government  had  over- 
spent by  $2.8  billion.  In  other  words,  our 
current  deficit  Just  about  equals  all  the 
money  spent  by  the  government  Just  13 
short  years  ago. 

Government  deficits  affect  our  everyday 
lives— they  help  determine  how  many  Amer- 


icans are  working,  how  much  the  value  of 
our  dollar  Is  eroded  by  inflation,  and  how 
difficult  It  is  for  businesses  and  consumers 
to  get  credit. 

How? 

These  deficits  must  somehow  be  financed. 
To  do  this  the  government  can  borrow 
money  or  it  can  simply  increase  the  amount 
of  dollars  in  circulation. 

If  it  borrows,  it  will  absorb  new  savings 
needed  for  the  private  investment  necessary 
to  keep  our  economy  moving  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living  rlsinr.  Investment  for  plant  and 
equipment,  research,  technology  and  con- 
sumer goods. 

Traditionally,  the  federal  government  has 
used  about  one-quarter  of  our  national  sav- 
ings pool. 

If  deficits  continue  at  their  current  high 
level,  this  figure  will  be  closer  to  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  that  pool— year  after  year. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  course  is  that 
interest  rates  will  be  pushed  higher  and 
higher,  since  there  will  be  greater  competi- 
tion for  the  same  amount  of  funds.  Think 
about  that  the  next  time  you  or  someone 
you  know  wants  to  purchase  a  car  or  a 
home. 

Ab  an  alternative  to  borrowing,  the  federal 
government  may  decide  to  finance  Its  deficit 
by  creating  more  money.  Then  we  will 
suffer  from  inflation.  In  the  classic  econom- 
ic definition,  we  will  have  more  dollars  chas- 
ing the  same  amount  of  goods. 

When  inflation  Is  on  the  rise,  no  one  has 
any  incentive  to  save  and  invest.  Industry 
liecomes  starved  for  capital,  savers  watch 
their  nest  eggs  disappear  and  recession  re- 
turns to  the  horizon.  In  addition,  interest 
rates  rise. 

Whichever  course  the  government  takes 
to  finance  its  deficit — borrowing,  creating 
money  or  a  mix  of  the  two— Interest  rates 
rise,  bringing  higher  unemployment  in  their 
wake. 

Fortunately,  since  we  live  in  a  democracy 
we  can  deal  with  the  deficits. 

Democracies  are  vulnerable  to  deficit 
spending  because  It  is  far  more  pleasant  to 
raise  spending  than  to  reduce  it. 

Elected  officials  know  that  Santa  Clauses 
get  re-elected  and  Scrooges  get  rejected. 

In  Scrooge's  day.  individuals  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts  were  thrown  into  debt- 
or's prison. 

Our  accumulated  deficits  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  incarcerating  our  entire  population— 
and  our  children  for  years  to  come— in  what 
soon  may  become  an  inescapable  debtors' 
prison.  The  walls  of  this  prison  are  not 
made  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel.  Instead, 
they  are  composed  of  high  Interest  rates,  in- 
flation, unemployment  and  sluggish  invest- 
ment. 

Our  key  to  escape  can  be  found  in  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  both  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  that  would 
provide  for  a  congresslonally  initiated  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  The  requirement  would  not  apply  In 
case  of  national  emergency. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  provide 
Congress  with  the  incentive  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  that  must  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit.  Without  such  direction,  the 
Congress  would  continue  to  spend,  spend, 
spend,  far  beyond  the  country's  means. 

For  that  key  to  work  we  must  convince 
Congress  to  use  it  now.  before  we  are  locked 
into  this  debtors'  prison  forever. 

A  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  58 
Americans  stood  up  to  create  this  country. 
Now  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
must  stand  up  to  save  it.* 


February  4,  1985 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  124. 
TERM  LIMITATION  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  length  of  term  to  be 
served  by  Members  of  Congress  is  as 
old  as  our  Republic  and  proposals  to 
reform  the  system  have  been  intro- 
duced in  almost  every  Congress  since 
1869. 

While  we  have  adapted  to  our  cur- 
rent system,  it  may  serve  us  well  to  re- 
examine the  question  of  tenure  in 
light  of  the  events  that  led  to  our 
Founding  Fathers  initial  choice  and  in 
light  of  our  needs  in  the  20th  century. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
a  constitutional  amendment  increasing 
the  term  of  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
present  2  years  to  3,  and  limiting  the 
number  of  consecutive  terms  Members 
may  serve  to  six.  In  addition,  my 
amendment  limits  to  three,  the  6-year 
terms  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
establishes  a  6-year  term  for- the  Presi- 
dency. 

History  shows  us  that  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787.  the  2- 
year  term  emerged  as  a  compromise 
between  annual  elections  and  a  pro- 
posal for  triennial  elections  supported 
by  James  Madison.  Madison  argued 
for  a  House  term  short  enough  to  be 
responsive  to  a  Member's  constituents 
yet  long  enough  to  enable  legislators 
to  learn  their  jobs  and  carry  out  their 
public  fimctlon.  Although  a  compro- 
mise was  forged,  the  long  and  impas- 
sioned debate  over  the  term  length 
question  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
great  controversies  throughout  the 
ratification  process  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. And,  since  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  approximately  211  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  lengthen  the 
House  term  have  been  introduced. 

Certainly,  one  would  wish  only  to 
amend  the  Constitution  ii  the  reasons 
were  Imperative.  Therefore,  to  explore 
the  reasons,  let  us  consult  experience. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  'Woes  of  a  HIU  Fresh- 
man" outlined  the  circumstances  with 
which  freshman  Members  contend  as 
they  assume  their  new  responsibilities 
as  legislators.  As  related  In  the  article, 
information  overload,  managerial 
nightmares  and  the  time-consuming 
need  to  raise  money  in  order  to  win  re- 
election quickly  transform  high  expec- 
tations into  a  mantle  of  frustration. 
Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  not 
confined  only  to  a  Member's  freshman 
year.  We  all  grapple  with  the  obstacles 
that  detract  from  the  wholehearted 
devotion  to  public  service. 

Under  the  current  2-year  term.  Rep- 
resentatives  are   often   forced   to   be 
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campaigners  when  their  real  choice  Is 
to  be  legislators.  Many  times  the  re- 
election treadmill  impinges  on  the  Im- 
portant time  needed  to  develop  In- 
formed judgments  concerning  today's 
complex  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  applied  to  the  realities 
of  a  20th  century  Congress,  does  our 
short  2-year  term  actually  contribute 
to  the  best  Interest  of  democracy?  The 
primary  purijose  of  my  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  Is  to  allow 
Members  to  spend  more  time  In  the 
substance  of  their  work  which  Is  fram- 
ing the  policies  of  our  country  and 
serving  the  people  who  sent  them 
here.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  so  that  we  may  give  our 
fullest  measure  of  skill  to  the  citizens 
we  all  serve.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MORRIS  BRYAN, 
JR. 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  wait  until  death  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  someone  who  selflessly  devotes 
time,  energy,  and  personal  and  finan- 
cial resounds  to  others.  We  did  not 
overlook  paying  public  tribute  to 
Morris  Bryan.  He  Insisted  in  life  that 
we  not  turn  the  spotlight  on  him.  He 
spent  his  life  turning  the  spotlight  on 
others,  often  after  he  had  provided 
the  stage,  the  props  and  the  script. 

When  he  died  December  29.  1984,  he 
left  legacies  in  education,  textile  man- 
ufacturing, and  athletics. 

In  education,  he  not  only  gave  of  his 
time  serving  10  years  on  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia:  in  the  Georgia  Tech  National 
Alumni  Association  In  several  leader- 
ship r>osltlons;  as  a  trustee  of  both 
Brenau  College  and  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Foundation;  as  a  founding 
trustee  of  Gainesville  Junior  College; 
and  for  35  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Education  of  the  Jefferson 
City  School  System  In  Jefferson,  GA; 
he  put  his  money  Into  those  educa- 
tional systems,  as  well.  He  preferred  to 
keep  amoimts  of  monetary  contribu- 
tions out  of  the  headlines,  but  credit 
for  the  library,  the  football  stadium, 
and  the  first  all-weather  track  at  Jef- 
ferson High,  his  alma  mater,  goes  to 
Morris  Bryan,  Jr. 

Conceiving,  organizing  and  operating 
the  Georgia  Olympics  for  State  high 
school  track  and  field  championships 
earned  him  the  Georgia  High  School 
Association  Distinguished  Service 
Award  In  1972.  His  other  education 
awards  Included  the  1975  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  Brenau 
College,  the  1976  Georgia  Tech 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
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the  Sam  Burke  Award  from  the  Geor- 
gia Athletic  Coaches  Association  in 
1977,  the  Service  to  Sports  Citation  in 
1978  In  the  Georgia  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  In  1978,  National  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Athletic  Coaches 
Association  and  appointment  to  the 
Georgia  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Morris  Bryan's  contributions  In  tex- 
tile manufacturing  gained  him  State, 
national,  and  International  recognition 
and  status.  During  his  professional 
career  as  president  of  Jefferson  Mills, 
Inc.,  he  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Textile  Education  Foimdatlon  of 
Georgia,  president  of  Georgia  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  president, 
vice  president,  director,  and  chairman 
of  the  education,  membership,  and 
economic  committees  of  the  Ameri<»n 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 
director  and  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Committee  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  Georgia  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  at  his  death  was 
a  director  of  the  Southern  Industrial 
Relations  Conference. 

His  reputation  In  the  textUe  commu- 
nity, reflected  In  many  positions  he 
held,  did  not  come  by  chance.  His  in- 
novative engineering  and  construction 
design  at  his  Jefferson  plant  showed 
the  industry  that  the  textile  manufac- 
tiuing  environment  could  be  made 
safe  for  the  workers.  OSHA  developed 
its  standards,  using  Morris  Bryan's 
plant  as  an  example.  His  exterior  roof 
support  construction  eliminated  cum- 
bersome columns,  which  impeded  the 
manufacturing  prcx^ess. 

In  his  list  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments, one  can  see  marks  of  a  leader. 
His  leadership  style  encouraged  others 
to  join  him  In  pursuits  of  goals.  He 
saw  potential  in  others  and  challenged 
it  to  be  used.  Those  who  accepted  his 
challenges  will  continue  his  legacy. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, Morris  Bryan  was  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman.  His  strong-willed  ap- 
proach put  him  among  the  true 
movers  and  shakers.  His  expertise  and 
honesty  put  him  In  the  role  of  confi- 
dential adviser  to  public  officials  from 
mayors.  Governors  and  Congressmen 
to  Presidents.  And  all  this  he  did  with- 
out publicity. 

Even  though  he  was  a  statesman  in 
State,  national,  and  international  mat- 
ters, he  never  lost  personal  contact  or 
sight  of  his  goals  for  his  beloved  home. 
Jefferson,  GA.  It  was  there  he  worked 
in  community  and  civic  groups  and  de- 
voted most  of  his  time,  money  and 
energy.  And  In  death,  his  family  hon- 
ored that  first  obligation.  His  obituary 
requested  that  memorial  donations  be 
made  to  Jefferson  High  School  Foun- 
dation or  a  favorite  charity. 

No  doubt,  many  tributes  will  be  paid 
to  Morris  Bryan;  however,  the  silent. 
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solemn  gesture  made  on  the  day  of  his 
death  could  have  meant  no  more  to 
him.  The  Hag  on  the  Jefferson  High 
School  lawn  flew  at  half-mast.* 


CONDEMNING  ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OP  MAKYLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Ms.  MIKULKSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reh- 
gious  tolerance  was  fundamental  to 
the  founding  of  this  Nation.  In  fact, 
the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  is 
explicitly  stated  in  our  Constitution. 
Yet  for  too  long  our  country  has  been 
enduring  increasing  incidences  of  anti- 
Semitic  activity.  This  is  abhorrent  to 
the  essential  principles  of  our  Nation. 
Anti-Semitism  must  be  comdemned 
and  combated,  until  it  is  no  longer  evi- 
denced in  America. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B  rith  recently  released  its  audit 
of  anti-Semitic  activity.  This  study  re- 
veals that  such  activities  are  on  the 
rise  nationwide.  In  1984,  there  were 
715  reports  of  violence  against  Jews 
and  Jewish  institutions,  compared 
with  670  In  1983.  The  Bnai  B'rith 
report  shows  that  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  ranks  third  in  the  country 
in  the  number  of  anti-Semitic  attacks. 

The  increase  in  incidences  also  re- 
veals a  rise  in  more  serious  anti-Semit- 
ic crimes,  such  as  bombing  and  arson. 
No  one  knows  why  there  has  been  this 
increase  in  the  country,  or  why  Mary- 
land should  rank  so  high.  But  no 
reason  can  alleviate  the  horror  of 
these  incidences  of  religious  terrorism. 

In  1985  we  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Nazi  death  camps.  In  November  1976  I 
went  to  Poland.  I  had  read  the  lessons 
of  history  but  I  wanted  to  learn  those 
lessons  first  hand.  I  went  to  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  where  so  much  in  some 
ways  began.  I  was  stunned  by  how 
small  it  was  and  envisioned  the  num- 
bers of  people  packed  into  that  space. 
I  went  to  Auschwitz  to  see  the  camp, 
the  barracks,  the  gas  chambers,  the 
liberation  films.  I  never  made  it  all  the 
way  through  the  tour.  The  bins  of 
children's  shoes  broke  my  heart  and  I 
could  go  no  further. 

Then,  during  the  Passover-Easter 
season  in  1983  I  revisited  Israel  and 
felt  the  sense  of  renewal  that  Ausch- 
witz was  not  the  final  end.  Prom  Y'ad 
Vashem,  the  Holocaust  Memorial,  to 
the  new  settlements  we  celebrated  the 
lives  of  the  survivors— as  we  do  today. 

But  we  are  also  left  with  a  legacy  of 
warning:  Zachor,  remember.  Remem- 
ber the  genocide.  Remember  those 
who  were  killed.  Remember  the  reli- 
gious persecution.  Through  remem- 
brance of  what  did  happen,  and  con- 
tinued vigilance  and  public  education, 
we  can  work  to  be  free  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. 
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In  Congress  I  am  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  halt  religious  hate  crimes. 
This  bill.  H.R.  665,  will  impose  stiff 
penalties,  including  fines  and  prison 
sentences,  for  individuals  committing 
acts  of  violence  and  vandalism  against 
religious  property. 

Maryland  has  taken  the  lead  in 
State  action  to  address  the  problem  of 
anti-Semitism.  Maryland's  coalition 
opposed  to  violence  and  extremism  co- 
ordinates statewide  programs.  Mary- 
land also  passed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish sophisticated  reporting  procedures 
for  religious  terrorism. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Violence  and 
Extremism  is  a  national  research  and 
education  institute  founded  in  Balti- 
more. This  institute  will  centralize 
data  collection  and  dispersal,  will 
prompt  research  into  the  links  be- 
tween prejudice  and  violence,  and  will 
help  develop  models  for  States  to  use 
in  response  to  religious  terrorism  and 
other  violence  motivated  by  prejudice. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  to  it  that 
their  States  support  and  work  with 
the  institute,  and  initiate  efforts  back 
home  to  combat  anti-Semitism. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  audit  chronicles  the 
rise  of  violence  against  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica. These  incidences  are  motivated  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  As  we  re- 
member the  Holocaust,  let's  not  forget 
to  renew  our  efforts  to  wipe  out  cur- 
rent anti-Semitic  activity.  Zachor.* 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  MONTH 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  recognize  the  contributions  that 
community  colleges  have  made  to  our 
Nation.  This  bill  designates  May  1985. 
as  "National  Community  College 
Month." 

Community,  technical,  and  Junior 
colleges  educate  more  than  half  of  all 
first  and  second  year  students  enrolled 
in  postsecondary  institutions.  They 
prepare  people  for  emplojrment  In 
over  1,400  different  occupations,  usu- 
ally within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance for  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
Americans.  The  cost  of  going  to  com- 
munity, technical,  and  Junior  colleges 
Is  low.  with  an  average  tuition  of  $501 
a  year.  Black.  Hispanic.  American 
Indian,  and  Alaskan  Native  credit  stu- 
dents are  represented  at  higher  than 
average  population  rates  in  these  insti- 
tutions, enrolling  more  than  half  of  all 
minority  undergradutes  attending 
postsecondary  institutions. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  in  the  United  States 
have  at  least  one  community,  techni- 
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cal,  or  Junior  college,  educating  a  total 
of  over  11.41  million  Americans  in 
1981  alone.  For  many  of  them  it  is 
their  first,  and  sometimes  only,  chance 
for  postsecondary  learning— and  they 
are  of  benefit  to  us  all.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  "Na- 
tional Community  College  Month" 
and  Join  me  in  saluting  them  for  all  of 
their  contributions  to  this  great 
Nation.* 


February  4,  1985 


LONG-OVERDUE  PROTECTION 
FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 
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A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN 
W.  JACKSON,  JR. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KBirUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  1985  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  wiU  celebrate  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  organi- 
zation with  the  theme— "Pride  in  the 
Past  •  •  •  Footsteps  to  the  Future." 

Observances  during  anniversary 
week.  February  3-9.  include  a  heritage 
campfire  caravan;  Scout  Jamboree  in 
Fredericksburg.  VA.  for  30.000  Scouts; 
and  a  congressional  breakfast  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  increased  in  1984  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year.  There  are  currently 
4,773.000  Scouts  and  over  70  million 
have  participated  In  Boy  Scouts  since 
its  founding  in  1910. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  continued  to 
expand  its  programs  last  year.  Sports 
has  been  introduced  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  program  for  Cub  Scouts.  A 
family  camping  association  has  been 
formed  to  enable  families  to  use  Scout 
camps.  "Mom  and  Me"  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  8-.  9-.  and  10-year-old 
boys  to  camp  with  their  moms  on 
weekends.  Varsity  Scouting  showed  a 
30-percent  growth  during  its  first  year. 
Explorers  elected  their  own  national 
youth  president  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Four  Rivers  Council,  serving  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing,  has  had  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  membership  during  the  past 
year.  The  council  has  completed  nego- 
tiations for  continued  use  of  Camp 
Roy  C.  Manchester  and  kicked  off  a 
$100,000  capital  campaign  for  the 
camp.  The  council  also  increased  serv- 
ice to  young  people  in  remote  rural 
areas  who  were  previously  not  served. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  its  75th 
anniversary.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
the  Boy  Scouts  for  their  past  accom- 
plishments and  I  wish  them  further 
successes  in  the  years  ahead.* 


OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  I 
believe  provides  long-overdue  protec- 
tion for  the  many  civil  service  employ- 
ees in  the  excepted  service.  My  bill  will 
give  excepted  service  employees  the 
right  to  administrative  due  process 
when  adverse  personnel  actions  are 
taken  against  them— a  right  they  do 
not  now  have. 

A  wide  variety  of  positions  In  the 
civil  service  are  excepted  from  the 
competitive  process.  These  positions 
include  attorneys,  physicians,  scien- 
tists, chaplains,  handicapped  workers, 
and  certain  mldlevel  administrative 
positions.  Positions  may  be  excepted 
from  the  competitive  service  by  law. 
Executive  order,  or  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  There  are 
over  one-half  million  excepted  service 
employees  in  executive  agencies. 

Under  current  law.  Federal  employ- 
ees in  the  competitive  service  have  the 
right  to  receive  advance  written  notice 
of  an  adverse  action  and  to  respond  In 
writing  to  the  action.  They  also  have 
the  right  to  appeal  an  adverse  action 
to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  an  independent  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  These  procedures  also  apply 
to  veterans'  preference  eligibles  in  the 
excepted  service.  However,  all  other 
excepted  service  employees  have  no 
way  to  defend  themselves  In  an  ad- 
verse action  situation,  even  though 
they  may  have  served  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  many  years.  They 
may  be  summarily  terminated  without 
even  knowing  the  reason  for  such  an 
action. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing,  with  my 
colleagues,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.  Mr.  HoYER.  and  Mr.  Barnes,  will 
entitle  employees  in  an  executive 
agency  who  have  served  2  continuous 
years  in  the  excepted  service  to  these 
same  procedural  rights  when  an  ad- 
verse action  is  taken.  The  bill  will  not 
cover  personnel  in  positions  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  or  are  confi- 
dential or  policy  determining  In  char- 
acter. 

I  strongly  believe  that  excepted  serv- 
ice employees  will  be  better  able  to 
serve  the  American  public  if  they  are 
free  from  the  fear  of  adverse  actions 
taken  against  them  without  cause. 
The  right  to  due  process  and  to  defend 
one's  work  and  career  is  fundamental 
to  all  working  men  and  women.  Those 
in  public  service  should  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.* 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
deepest  sorrow  upon  the  loss  of  a  close 
friend  and  loyal  public  servant,  Michi- 
gan Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
W.  Jackson,  Jr.  Mr.  Jackson  was  In 
charge  of  the  Michigan  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  in  Detroit  and.  prior  to 
that,  represented  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Treasury. 

John  Jackson.  Jr.,  was  a  dedicated 
professional  and  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented public  servant.  Mr.  Jackson's  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  to 
Michigan's  legal  system  are  certainly 
impressive  and  will  continue  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  legal  process. 

Over  the  years,  many  young  lawyers, 
fresh  out  of  law  school,  served  In  the 
attorney  general's  office  and  they 
always  found  a  friend  and  confidant  In 
John  Jackson.  Jr.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  those  lawyers. 

Mr  Jackson  served  the  State  of 
Michigan  with  tremendous  patience, 
diligence,  conviction,  and  dedication 
and  always  gave  of  himself  to  his 
fellow  man.  Mr.  Jackson's  honesty  and 
integrity  were  the  factors  that  set  him 
apart  from  other  public  servants.  John 
Jackson.  Jr.,  was  a  great  family  man 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
others.  We  thank  God  for  sharing 
John  with  us.  His  quality  of  profes- 
sionalism will  live  on  in  those  he  In- 
spired by  his  example. 

I  Join  the  fine  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  paying  our  highest  re- 
spect to  John  Jackson.  Jr..  and  we  sor- 
rowfully extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife.  Bemiece.  and  his  son, 
Javon.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  John  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  to  the  SUte  of  Michigan.  He 
win  always  be  remembered  In  our 
prayers.* 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
BASIC  SKILLS  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleague, 
Pat  Williams  of  Montana,  in  reintro- 
ducing the  Secondary  Schools  Basic 
Skills  Act.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  us  in  supporting  this  effort  to 
provide  necessary  funding  for  assisting 
local  education  agencies  with  large 
numbers  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged students  in  upgrading  their 
basic  skills. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  secondary 
schools  are  in  the  midst  of  an  econom- 
ic and  academic  crisis.  Secondary 
schools  across  this  country  are  experi- 
encing Increased  dropout  rates,  and 
more  and  more  high  school  students 
are  unable  to  pass  the  required  basic 
skills  tests  necessary  not  only  for  grad- 
uation but  also  for  functioning  In  an 
increasingly  complex  society  and  work 
environment.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  fo- 
cused our  attention  to  educational 
studies  that  have  indicated  that  profi- 
ciency In  basic  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  comprehension  has  seriously 
faltered  over  the  past  20  years.  At  this 
time,  it  is  estimated  that  23  million 
Americans,  and  approximately  13  per- 
cent of  all  17-year-olds,  do  not  have 
adequate  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
prehension skills  to  function  in  every- 
day life.  Last  year,  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  over  50,000  entering  col- 
lege freshmen  took  the  New  Jersey 
College  Basic  Skills  Test.  Less  than  a 
third  proved  proficient  In  verbal  skills 
and  only  12  percent  were  proficient  In 
elementary  algebra. 

Despite  this  proven  need  in  our  Na- 
tion's high  schools  for  increased  atten- 
tion, our  secondary  schools  are  receiv- 
ing very  little  funding  to  strengthen 
their  basic  academic  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  analyses  indicate 
that  77  percent  of  chapter  1  funds  are 
invested  In  preschool,  kindergarten, 
and  lower  elementary  grades.  Our  sec- 
ondary school  students  are  being  ne- 
glected to  the  detriment  of  their 
future  and  our  coimtry's  future. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  the  Second- 
ary Schools  Basic  Skills  Act  would  pro- 
vide secondary  schools  with  a  6-year 
authorization  of  $900  million  annually 
to  upgrade  their  basic  skills  program. 
Any  secondary  school  in  which  20  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  Is  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  would  be  eligible 
for  fimdlng.  The  fimds  would  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  students  at  that 
school  that  are  classified  as  low 
achievers,  and  not  merely  those  low- 
achievers  that  are  also  economically 
disadvantaged.  Funding  would  be  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  2  years  if  that 
school  could  not  demonstrate  progress 
in  improving  the  basic  skills  of  Its  stu- 
dent body.  We  have  however  Included 
a  1-year  waiver  provision  if  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  precluded  an  Im- 
provement within  the  space  of  2  years. 
During  the  98th  Congress,  when  Mr. 
Williams  and  I  Introduced  this  bill, 
two  concerns  were  expressed  by  educa- 
tors relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  [NIEl 
to  administer  the  program  and  with 
the  discontinuation  of  funding  If  the 
school  could  not  demonstrate  an  Im- 
provement after  2  years.  We  have 
modified  our  new  bill  to  address  these 
concerns  by  eliminating  the  provision 
establishing     a     National     Secondary 
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Schools  Basic  Skills  panel  under  NIE 
authority  and  placing  the  program  di- 
rectly under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  This  should  elimi- 
nate further  layers  of  bureaucracy  and 
hopefully  accelerate  the  decisionmak- 
ing and  evaluation  process.  We  have 
also  allowed  for  extenuating  circum- 
stances by  empowering  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  grant  1-year  waiver 
for  schools  whose  circumstances  war- 
rant additional  time. 

Our  country's  future  rests  in  the 
ability  of  our  youth  to  fujiction  and 
succeed  in  our  society.  The  lack  of 
basic  skills  precludes  any  such  success 
and  can  only  spell  disaster  for  our 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  worthwhile  effort.* 


A  GREAT  MAN  IN  MICHIGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  make  note 
of  25  years  of  dedicated  and  selfless 
public  service  to  the  people  of  our  area 
on  the  part  of  Robert  McLachlan.  His 
remarkable  record  includes  being  an 
active  member  in  the  Lions,  EHks, 
Masons,  Moose.  Shrine.  Knights 
Templer.  and  Goodfellows. 

Besides  being  the  clerk  for  the  city 
of  Dearborn  Heights,  he  is  the  city's 
representative  to  the  Peoples  Commu- 
nity Hospital  Authority  and  the  Cen- 
tral Wayne  County  Sanitation  Author- 
ity. He  is  past  president  of  the  Wayne 
County  Municipal  and  Township 
Clerks  Association  and  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Municipal  Clerks. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  be  aware 
of  this  remarkable  example  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  maintained  his  dedica- 
tion and  interest  in  serving  our  citi- 
zens in  a  remarkable  variety  of  ways. 
So  often  we  take  for  granted  people 
who  serve  in  these  offices  with  no 
thought  or  expectation  of  having 
public  notice  or  attention.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
now  take  a  moment  to  give  special  ac- 
colades and  thanks  to  Robert  McLach- 
lan and  to  wish  him  well  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


STRENTHENING  FEDERAL 
WHISTLEBLOWER  PROTECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

or  MAIIfZ 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
which  is  charged  with  determining  the 
validity  of  complaints  by  Federal  em- 
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ployee  whistleblowers  of  act  of  em- 
ployer reprisal,  recently  issued  a 
report  which  found  that,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  Board,  most  Federal 
employees  who  know  firsthand  of  in- 
stances of  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  still 
fail  to  report  them.  The  reasons  given 
by  these  employees  were:  First,  their 
belief  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
correct  the  situation:  and  second,  their 
fear  of  reprisal  by  their  superiors  if 
they  reported  wasteful  or  illegal  activi- 
ties taking  place  in  their  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  such  findings 
would  not  have  been  surprising  before 
the  enactment  of  the  1978  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act.  which  created  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
[MSPB]  and  a  Special  Counsel's 
Office  to  prosecute  cases  of  Federal 
employer  reprisal  against  whistleblow- 
ers. One  of  the  major  purposes  of  that 
legislation  was  to  provide  assurances 
to  Federal  workers  that  they  would  be 
protected  from  acts  of  reprisal  If  they 
reported  instances  of  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse  known  to  them.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  was  intended  to  en- 
courage Federal  employees  to  come 
forward  when  they  know  of  illegal  or 
abusive  practices  taking  place  within 
their  agencies.  Unfortunately,  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board's 
recent  report  has  verified  what  many 
of  us  already  suspected— that  if  any- 
thing. Federal  employees  are  now 
more  frightened  of  possible  employer 
reprisal  if  they  report  any  instances  of 
waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  than  they  were 
in  earlier  years.  The  report  found  that 
in  1983.  69  percent  of  those  Federal 
employees  who  said  they  knew  first- 
hand of  some  example  of  Government 
waste  failed  to  report  it.  That  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  percentage 
found  in  a  similar  survey  conducted  in 
1980.  Of  those  who  knew  of  waste  but 
did  not  report  it.  37  percent  in  1983 
gave  fear  of  reprisal  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  silent.  In  1980.  that  figure  was 
only  20  percent.  Of  those  who  report- 
ed their  findings  to  superiors,  20  per- 
cent of  them  in  1980  said  they  subse- 
quently suffered  reprisal,  in  the  form 
of  a  demotion,  a  poor  performance 
rating  or  losing  a  promotion.  In  1983, 
23  percent  of  those  reporting  such  in- 
cidents said  they  subsequently  suf- 
fered reprisal— a  notable  Increase  over 
the  1980  figure. 

Clearly,  the  findings  contained  in 
this  report  indicate  that  the  creation 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel 
have  not  succeeded  in  assuring  Federal 
employees  that  they  will  be  protected 
if  they  report  wasteful  or  Illegal  prac- 
tices at  work.  And  Just  as  clearly,  the 
report  suggests  that  employees'  fears 
are  well  founded.  Whistleblowers  are 
not  adequately  protected  under  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
Under  that  law,  a  Special  Counsel  was 
created  to  receive  complaints  by  Fed- 
eral whistleblowers  of  employer  reprls- 
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al.  Investigate  such  complaints,  and,  if 
the  complaint  is  found  to  have  merit, 
to  argue  before  the  MSPB  that  such 
whlstleblower's  superior  committed  an 
act  of  reprisal  in  response  to  having 
had  the  whistle  blown  on  him  or  her. 
The  Board  then  decides  whether  an 
act  of  reprisal  was  in  fact  committed 
and,  if  so.  what  relief  is  appropriate. 

Unfortunately,  in  practice  this  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  as  effective  in 
successfully  prosecuting  offending 
Federal  employers  as  Congress  intend- 
ed. There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Often,  the  Special  Counsel  has  an 
almost  insurmountable  burden  to 
overcome  in  proving  his  case,  and 
while  agencies  have  the  right  to 
appeal  unfavorable  Board  decisions  on 
behalf  of  an  acciised  supervisor,  the 
Special  Counsel  currently  lacks  the 
authority  to  appeal  a  board  decision 
against  the  whistleblower. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  appeal  au- 
thority is  crucial  if  the  Special  Coun- 
sel Is  to  be  able  to  successfully  pros- 
ecute those  cases  where  his  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  an  act  or  acts  of  em- 
ployer reprisal. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  I,  along 
with  Congressman  Barney  FraWk,  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Special  Counsel  to  appeal 
unfavorable  Board  decisions  to  Feder- 
al court.  Our  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation followed  a  hearing  by  the  House 
Manpower  and  Housing  Subcommittee 
in  which  we  heard  from  a  Federal 
worker  employed  at  the  Kittery  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  in  my  district 
who  had  been  reprimanded  by  his  su- 
pervisor for  ix>inting  out  safety  haz- 
ards at  the  shipyard  to  the  Occupa- 
tioiud  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. My  constituent's  experience 
pointed  up  the  need  to  protect  Federal 
employees  from  employer  reprisal  for 
reporting  health  or  safety  hazards,  as 
well  as  instances  of  waste,  fraud  or 
abuse.  The  day  after  our  August  9 
hearing.  Congressman  Frank  and  I  in- 
troduced our  legislation. 

A  similar  biU  was  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Chari.es  Grassley,  and  was 
eventually  passed  by  the  Senate  in  an 
amended  version.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  adjourned  for  the  year  before  it 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today,  and  which  Senator  Grassley 
has  again  introduced  in  the  Senate,  in- 
corporates the  minor  changes  which 
were  made  to  last  year's  bill  by  the 
Senate.  In  addition  to  granting  the 
Special  Counsel  authority  to  appeal 
unfavorable  MSPB  decisions  to  Feder- 
al district  court,  our  bill  would  permit 
the  aggrieved  employee  to  intervene  In 
the  S{>ecial  Counsel's  action  as  a 
matter  of  right.  The  bill  would  also 
give  the  Special  Counsel  authority  to 
enforce  subpoenas  and  protective 
orders  pursuant  to  his  or  her  investi- 
gative and  prosecutorial  authority. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
legislation  will  be  considered  early  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Enactment  of 
our  bill  will  encourage  would-be  whis- 
tleblowers throughout  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward  by  increasing 
the  authority  currently  available  in 
the  Special  Counsel  to  prosecute  those 
who  commit  acts  of  reprisal  against 
such  employees.  And  by  encouraging 
more  whistleblowers  to  report  known 
waste,  fraud  or  abuse  in  their  agencies, 
our  bill  will  indirectly  benefit  all  the 
taxpayers  in  this  Nation  who  are  cur- 
rently footing  the  bill  for  such  prac- 
tices.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  E. 
LOCKHART 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to 
that  of  my  colleagues,  the  name  of  a 
remarkable  Virgin  Islander  whose  ac- 
complishments have  won  him  recogni- 
tion not  only  in  my  district,  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  but  as  far  away  as 
Sweden.  The  man  to  whom  I  am  refer- 
ring is  Herbert  E.  Lockhart.  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  For  the 
past  33  years,  he  has  served  as  the 
Swedish  Counsel  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  longer  term  than  any  other  Swedish 
Counsel  in  the  United  States.  This 
achievement  combined  with  his  super- 
lative work,  led  to  his  being  awarded 
the  honor  of  commander  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Polar  Star  by  Order  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  It  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Swedish  Consul  General 
who  made  a  special  trip  to  our  islands 
for  this  tribute  to  Herbert  Lockhart. 

I  salute  Herbert  E.  Lockhart.  an  il- 
lustrious Virgin  Islander  who  has 
earned  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
community.* 


H.R.  852 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the  in- 
terest   and    dividend    tax    compliance 
provisions  of  Public  Law  98-67. 

On  Augiist  5,  1983,  Congress  re- 
pealed the  10-percent  withholding  pro- 
visions on  interest  and  dividents.  How- 
ever, in  their  place.  Congress  accepted 
backup  withholding  and  reporting  re- 
quirements nearly  as  onerous  to 
payers  and  payees  as  those  repealed. 
These  backup  provisions  were  the 
price  Congress  had  to  pay  to  see  the 
10-percent       withholding       repealed. 
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Through  H.R.  852,  I  now  seek  to  com- 
plete the  repeal  process  and  return  us 
to  prewithholding  reporting  require- 
ments. Specifically,  sections  104,  105, 
106,  107,  108,  and  109  of  the  Interest 
and  Dividend  Tax  Compliance  Act  of 
1983  are  repealed  by  this  bill. 

Foremost  in  my  rationale  for  spon- 
soring this  legislation  is  the  belief  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  opposed 
to  greater  Government  intervention  in 
their  lives.  The  reporting  and  compli- 
ance provisions  of  Public  Law  98-67 
allow  the  Government  to  Intrude  into 
the  private  financial  relationships  be- 
tween individuals  and  businesses.  This 
intrusion  into  the  private  financial  af- 
fairs of  tax-abiding  citizens  is  hardly 
Justified  by  the  increased  ability  of 
the  IRS  to  track  down  tax-delinquent 
citizens.  Granted,  only  the  guilty 
suffer  the  legal  penalties  of  these  pro- 
visions but  the  public's  opposition  to 
these  measures  is  motivated  by  its 
value  of  privacy,  not  the  concern  for 
being  found  guilty  of  tax  evasion. 
Most  taxpayers  honestly  report  their 
income  and  have  no  fear  of  being  ac- 
cused otherwise.  Congress  must  recog- 
nize and  act  to  preserve  the  privacy 
that  this  country  regards  with  such 
conviction. 

In  addition  to  the  privacy  argimient 
made  above,  my  rationale  for  repeal- 
ing the  backup  withholding  provisions 
Includes  the  belief  that  financial  insti- 
tutions and  businesses  should  not  be 
forced  to  be  tax  collectors.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  been  given 
the  authority  to  collect  taxes  levied  by 
Congress  and  it.  not  the  financial  in- 
stitutions and  businesses,  should  bear 
the  burden  of  this  responsibility.  Tax 
collection  should  be  between  the  IRS 
and  the  taxpayer.  Forcing  the  task  of 
tax  collection  onto  third  parties  com- 
plicates their  operations  and  requires 
them  to  absorb  added  expenses.  It 
should  be  noted  that  section  103  of 
the  Interest  and  Dividend  Tax  Compli- 
ance Act.  which  appropriates  addition- 
al revenues  for  purposes  of  collecting 
tax.  remains  unchanged  by  this  bill.  If 
Congress  wants  better  tax  compliance, 
it  should  use  the  IRS  as  its  vehicle  and 
properly  equip  it  to  do  the  Job. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  need  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  our  Nation's  regard  for  priva- 
cy and  the  role  of  the  IRS  as  our  Na- 
tion's tax  collector.  In  light  of  this 
evsLluatlon,  I  urge  all  Members  to  con- 
sider and  support  H.R.  852.* 
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some  of  my  thoughts  on  one  of  my 
constituents.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  honor  such  a 
devoted  man.  Eric  Stahlberg  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  community  service.  As 
a  nationally  known  pioneer  in  fabri- 
cated plastics,  he  worked  for  the  Pre 
Corp..  In  Florence.  MA,  for  over  40 
years.  His  last  13  years  with  them,  he 
served  as  their  vice  president  for  man- 
ufacturing and  operations,  before  his 
retirement  in  1982.  He  has  been  said  to 
be  involved  in  a  lifelong  love  affair 
with  plastics. 

Mr.  Stahlberg  Is  known  around  Flor- 
ence as  a  "good  neighbor."  He  has 
been  active  in  the  United  Way.  the  re- 
gional YMCA  and  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Besides  working  hard  for 
various  community  organizations.  Mr. 
Stahlberg  also  works  hard  not  to  let 
people  know  all  that  he  has  done. 

Since  childhood,  one  of  Mr.  Stahl- 
berg's  greatest  passions  has  been  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Coincidental- 
ly.  the  Great  Trails  Council's  boimd- 
aries.  which  is  the  area  of  most  of  Mr. 
Stahlberg's  work,  almost  fully  coincide 
with  my  congressional  district.  Mr. 
Stahlberg  was  the  first  young  boy  in 
this  region  to  be  awarded  the  high 
scouting  honor  of  E^agle  Scout.  That 
was  some  50  years  ago.  Since  that 
time.  Mr.  Stahlberg  has  dedicated  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  giving  back  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  that  which  he  feels  he  re- 
ceived from  them.  He  has  held  various 
voluntary  positions  with  the  Great 
Trails  Council,  including  serving  on 
the  district  council,  organizing  activi- 
ties and  chairing  fund  raising  drives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  honor  Eric  Stahlberg,  a  fine  busi- 
nessman and  citizen.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ERIC 
STAHLBERG 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSKXTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 
•  Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise 
today   to  share  with  my  colleagues 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  AND 
MARGARET  LA  GRECA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  fast-paced  world  often  we  don't 
stop  and  take  the  time  to  appreciate 
those  things  which  are  truly  valuable 
In  our  lives.  Few  would  argue  with  the 
fact  that  the  American  family  is  a  cen- 
tral institution  in  our  society.  Today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  family  In 
particular,  James  and  Margaret  La 
Greca  of  Garfield.  NJ,  who  have  cele- 
brated their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

As  parents,  the  La  Grecas  were 
blessed  with  two  kind  and  caring  chil- 
dren. Now  fully  grown.  Marilyn  and 
James.  Jr..  have  families  of  their  own. 
The  grandchildren,  Cindy.  Susan. 
Lenny.  Danny.  Jimmy,  and  Jeff,  are  a 
constant  source  of  happiness  and  pride 
for  James  and  Margaret. 

Active  in  town  affairs,  both  James 
and  Margaret  have  been  a  constant 
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source  of  inspiration  for  their  neigh- 
bors. Whether  through  their  involve- 
ment in  the  Democratic  Party  or  Elks 
Lodge  events,  they  have  provided 
strength  for  each  other  and  service  to 
the  community  of  Garfield. 

Let  us  look  to  the  example  of  James 
and  Margaret  La  Greca.  who  through 
their  50  years  together  have  proven 
that  bonds  of  friendship  and  love  are 
everlasting,  and  from  those  bonds, 
good  things  grow.* 


CARL  SANDBURG  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
Carl  Sandburg  High  School  in  Orland 
Park,  IL,  for  being  selected  as  one  of 
the  Illinois  nominees  in  the  National 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Pro- 
gram for  1984-85. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Second- 
ary School  Program  is  to  identify  and 
call  attention  to  a  national  group  of 
schools  that  are  unusually  successful 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students.  Carl  Sandburg  High  will 
now  compete  with  schools  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  for  the  Nationsd 
Excellence  in  Education  Award.  Those 
schools  receiving  this  award  will  be  an- 
nounced in  June. 

I  am  proud  a  high  school  in  my  con- 
gressional district  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  the  nomination.  I  am  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  faculty  and  staff  of 
Carl  Sandburg  High  School  for  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  its  students.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recors  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
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an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled    for    Tuesday, 
February  5,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meettncs  Schedulkd 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.in. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  headings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations  for   fiscal   year   1986   for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

SD-808 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-408 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  172,  to  provide  a 
cause  of  action  to  cities  to  prevent  pro- 
fessional football  teams  from  aban- 
doning them  for  more  profitable  loca- 
tions, and  to  provide  limited  antitrust 
immunity  to  Joint  action  of  those 
teams  engaged  in  professional  football, 
and  S.  298.  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  regarding  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  certain  types  of 
major  sports  leagues  practices  and  de- 
cisions. 

SD-22e 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  agriculture  in 
the  current  world  environment. 

SR-328A 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 

on  Air  Force  prosnuns. 

SR-3d3 

9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-608 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

SO-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  advertise- 
ments promoting  the  use  of  alcohol. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

SD-342 


February  4,  1985 


February  4,  1985 
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2:00  p.m. 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  farm 
credit  problem  and  its  Impact  on  rural 
agricultural  banks. 

SR-428 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SI>-608 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  famine  effects 
on  African  refugees. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed   budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation.  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  259  and  S.  287. 
bills  to  protect  local  community  Inter- 
ests regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 
professional  sports  teams. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1985.    and    other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Eiivironmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
1:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  Army  civil  works  programs. 

SD-192 


FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985.  and  committee  rules 
of  procedure  lor  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  and  the  Federal  Inspector  for 
the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-116 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  maritime 
threat  to  UJS.  national  Interests. 

SR-222 


FEBRUARY  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America.  Purple  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained   In    the    President's    proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon. 

SD-138 

• 

2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-138 


MARCH  1 


9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture).  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (De- 
partment of  Energy). 

SEX-3M 

MARCH  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

SD-ig2 

MARCH  6 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
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MARCH  7 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

SE>-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-192 
MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  review 
the  legislative  priorities  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

SD-192 

MARCH  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  in  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams,   focusing    on    nuclear    fission. 
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commercial   waste   management,   and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-193 

MARCH  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

S£>-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Develoimient  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SI>-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veteraiu'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  World  War  I  Veterans, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  D.S-A., 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
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for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HTJI}-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury),  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  avil  Rights. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  27 

^00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 
grams. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 


MARCH  28 


9:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services,  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1986    for 
energy   and   water  development   pro- 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 

'^'^  ,  SD-192 

APRIL  2 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Heilth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  of  Ovil  RighU, 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,   Department  of 

the  Interior.  __ 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 
"  SD-192 


APRIL  3 


9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehablUU- 
tlon  services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions  (including 
Howard    University),    and    education 

statistics.  „„  ,,- 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
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for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tlon. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  lor  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SI>-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 


APRIL  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

SD-ne 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

■  HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

SD-124 
APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Eklu- 
cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  fiducation.  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
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Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

MAYl 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-134 

MAT  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SI>-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

8D-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

8D-138 

MAY? 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
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MAY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
»«AY  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
MAY  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
MAY  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 
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iLegialative  day  of  Monday,  Janvxiry  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thttrmond]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chaplain  is  unavailable  today.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Dantorth]  will  open  the  Senate  with 
a  prayer. 

PRAYER 

Senator  John  C.  Danforth,  of  Mis- 
souri, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  You 
thanks  for  many  blessings  in  this  life 
and  especially  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  wonderful  country;  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  it  in  a 
public  way.  We  ask  for  the  gift  of  per- 
severence  in  our  task,  for  personal  hu- 
mility as  we  perform  this  service,  and 
for  tolerance  of  one  another,  that 
through  our  efforts.  Your  kingdom 
may  be  accomplished. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  fairly  early 
tomorrow  afternoon  we  can  take  up 
the  nomination  of  Donald  P.  Hodel  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  John 
S.  Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of 
Energy.  I  think  Mr.  Herrington  has  an 
appointment  to  see  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  some  time  tomorrow 
afternoon.  Hopefully  following  that 
meeting,  that  nomination  will  be  in 
order.  Then  we  will  have  completed 
our  business  and  will  stand  in  recess 
until  8:30  p.m..  Wednesday  evening, 
for  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 

Of  course,  we  are  also  working  on  a 
highway  bill  which  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  S-«t€Ms].  There  may 
be  additional  announcements  later  on 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteh]. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasteh  appear 
at  a  later  point  In  the  Record.) 


CANCELLATIONS 
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SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  indicate  to  my  colleagues  what  we 
may  accomplish  today. 

There  are  three  special  orders  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  as  fol- 
lows: The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI.  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorenI. 

Following  the  execution  of  the  spe- 
cial orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  the  completion  of  routine 
morning  business.  It  will  be  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  William  J.  Bennett  to  be  Secretary 
of  Education,  hopefully  with  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  or  less,  though  it 
may  be  more.  A  rollcall  vote  Is  expect- 
ed on  the  confirmation  of  William  J. 
Bennett. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  we  recess 
today,  we  will  recess  until  12  noon, 
Wednesday.  There  Is  a  series  of  special 
orders,  about  seven,  for  tomorrow  for 
15  minutes  each.  Then  there  will  be  a 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  10  minutes 
under  the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braolet]. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bradley  appear 
at  a  later  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
other  Senator  on  this  side  wish  me  to 
yield  at  this  time? 

If  not,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HEALTH  COST  CONTAINMENT      ' 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Act  of  1985."  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  confront, 
what  has  become  a  national  cnlsis— the 
disappearance  of  affordable  health 
care  in  the  United  States 

By  any  statistical  measure,  the  cost 
of  adequate  health  care  costs  is  on  the 
rise,  far  outstripping  the  ability  of 
most  Americans  to  pay  for  it.  Last 
year,  the  health  care  component  of 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  rose  by  6.2 
percent,  more  than  H4  times  greater 
than  the  national  inflation  rate.  The 
average  cost  of  a  semiprivate  hospital 
room  in  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased 150  percent  since  1976.  Total 
health  care  costs  were  $355  billion, 
fully  10.8  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Unchecked  by  market  forces  or  regu- 
lation, escalating  health  care  costs 
burden  consumers  in  several  punishing 
guises.  There  are  higher  taxes  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Health  insur- 
ance premiimis  steadily  rise,  with 
annual  increases  of  20  to  30  percent  in 
recent  years.  And  aggregate  higher 
health  care  costs  ultimately  fuel  infla- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  Americans. 

Health  care  Is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a 
basic  necessity  of  life  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  slip  inexorably  out  of  the 
financial  reach  of  American  families. 
The  Health  Care  Cost  Containment 
Act  of  1985  offers  a  useful  step  In  con- 
trolling these  costs. 

Essentially,  the  legislation  provides 
a  limited  antitrust  exemption  to  ac- 
complish two  results.  First,  It  would 
allow  health  care  insurers  to  collabo- 
rate in  collecting  health  care  data  on 
the  costs  and  quality  of  care  rendered 
by  health  care  providers  such  as  hospi- 
tals and  clinics.  This  information  base 
would  promote  better  consumer 
choices  on  health  care  while  spurring 
competition  among  the  providers  of 
such  care.  Second,  it  would  allow  In- 
surers to  enter  into  agreement  with 
providers  clearly  stipulating  the  level 
and  cost  of  health  care,  thereby  pro- 
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moting  competition  within  the  health 
care  industry  and  giving  further  clar- 
ity to  consumer  decisions  on  how  to 
choose  health  care  most  efficiently. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  it  is 
the  health  care  insurers,  or  so-called 
third-party  payors  of  health  care 
costs,  that  are  in  a  good  position  to  re- 
strain costs.  Consumers  lack  enough 
information  under  the  present  sys- 
term.  A  limited  antitrust  exemption 
will  enable  insurers  to  more  accurately 
assess  costs,  so  that  they  may  intelli- 
gently deal  with  health  care  providers. 
This  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all 
consumers. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  exemp- 
tion only  promotes  joint  activities 
which  actually  will  help  contain  costs, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  all  joint  conduct 
provided  hereunder.  The  bill  provides 
that,  if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  the  joint  conduct  fails  to 
contain  costs  or  unduly  restricts  com- 
petition, he  shall  order  the  cessation 
of  such  activities.  This  investigatory 
and  remedial  power  would  effectively 
deter  potential  abuses  of  the  limited 
antitrust  exemption  the  bill  provides. 

The  exemption  is  designed  to  over- 
ride any  conflicting  State  law  which 
would  prevent  health  care  payors  from 
engaging  in  the  activities  designated  in 
the  bill.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
State  hospital  cost  control  statutes  or 
insurance  laws  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  bills  purpose,  but  which  may 
Impose  additional  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities on  payors  or  providers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  health  care 
cost  control  problem  compels  Govern- 
ment and  private  business  to  take  un- 
usual steps  to  reach  solutions.  Anti- 
trust exemptions  are  not  suggested 
lightly.  But  In  order  to  control  costs 
and  to  promote  competition,  this 
narrow  exemption  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted. 

Since  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
have  been  enacted,  they  have  been  of 
enormous  benefit  to  our  Nation  in  pro- 
moting competition.  As  a  variety  of 
economic  problems  have  arisen,  it  has 
been  appropriate  to  restructure  and 
clarify  the  antitrust  laws  in  order  to 
promote  the  national  interest. 

On  June  26.  1984,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  held  a  hearing  to  consid- 
er the  proposed  exemption  in  this  bill. 
The  committee  received  testimony  de- 
tailing the  reluctance  of  health  care 
insurers  to  act  jointly  to  restrain  costs, 
absent  an  assurance  that  such  joint 
action  will  not  subject  them  to  charges 
of  anticompetitive  activity.  The  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today  would  provide 
such  assurance,  while  protecting 
against  potential  abuses  or  undue  re- 
strictions on  competition  in  the  deliv- 
ery and  financing  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

The  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice 


raising  technical  and  policy  questions 
about  the  proposed  legislation.  Their 
concerns  and  valuable  suggestions  are 
under  review,  and  will  be  addressed  In 
due  course.  Perhaps  further  consider- 
ation will  result  in  refinement  or 
modification  of  this  legislation.  Given 
the  urgent  problem  of  exploding 
health  care  costs,  however,  we  must 
not  delay  our  efforts  to  fairly  and  rea- 
sonably facilitate  cost  containment. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  panacea  for 
the  problem  of  exploding  health  care 
costs,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  first  step 
toward  cost  containment,  a  problem 
deserving  our  urgent  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Revreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  this 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care  Cost 
Containment  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  spiraling  costs  of  the  United  States 
health  care  system  requires  cooperation 
among  various  private  sectors  to  control 
those  costs: 

(2)  the  public  interest  requires  that  health 
insurers  and  other  payors  who  reimburse  re- 
cipients for  the  expense  of  health  care,  or 
pay  providers  directly  on  behalf  of  such  re- 
cipients, be  encouraged  to  work  together  to 
contain  the  cost  to  recipients:  and 

(3)  the  health  care  cost  spiral  appears  not 
only  to  be  part  of  the  national  inflation  in 
the  cost  of  living,  but  also  to  exceed  other 
inflation  rates:  and 

(4)  insurers  and  others  have  cooperated  In 
the  limited  collection,  exchange,  interpreta- 
tion and  use  of  data  on  the  delivery  of  and 
charges  for  health  care  services,  with  a  salu- 
tory  effect  on  health  care  costs:  and 

(5)  It  is  desirable  that  such  cooperation 
continue  and  that  the  right  to  engage  In 
further  cooperative  efforts  to  contain 
health  care  costs  be  clarified. 

Sec.  3.  As  'ised  in  this  chapter— 

(a)  "Health  care  provider"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, group  of  individuals,  hospital,  clinic, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  com- 
pany, firm  or  any  other  form  of  business  en- 
terprise which  provides  medical  and  other 
health  services,  or  any  association  of  such 
health  care  providers. 

(b)  "Insiu-er"  means  any  individual,  group 
of  individuals,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, company,  firm  or  any  other  form 
of  business  enterprise  authorized  to  do  the 
business  of  insurance  or  administer  insur- 
ance under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State,  territory,  district,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  any  association  of  such  Insurers. 

(c)  "Health  care  services"  means  any  item 
or  service  defined  In  42  U.S.C.  section  1395x 
(b),  (c),  <d).  (f).  (g),  (h),  (1),  (j),  (m),  (n).  (p). 
(q),  and  (s),  all  as  amended. 

(d)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  group 
of  individuals,  partnership,  conioration,  as- 
sociation, company,  firm  or  any  other  form 
of  business  enterprise. 

Sec.  4.  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In 
section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act.  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  undertaken  (either  directly  or 
through  a  third  party  or  parties)  individual- 


ly by  an  Insurer  or  other  person  engaged  in 
making  payments  with  respect  to  charges 
for  health  care  services  or  Jointly  among 
such  Insurers  or  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(a)  acquiring,  processing,  reporting  or  ana- 
lyzing Information  relating  to  the  quality, 
cost  or  utilization  of  health  care  services,  in- 
cluding reasonable  and  customary  levels  of 
charges  for  such  services,  or  collecting,  dis- 
tributing, publishing  or  using  analyses  or  in- 
terpretations of  such  Information: 

(b)  collecting  and  distributing  insurance 
claims  for  health  care  services:  or 

<c)  negotiating,  entering  Into  or  acting 
upon  agreements  with  health  care  providers 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  health  care 
services  or  the  levels  of  charges  or  reim- 
bursement for  health  care  services. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Activities  permitted  by  this  Act 
may  be  Investigated  at  any  time  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  whether  the  activities 
under  Investigation  are  subject  to  the  Act: 
or 

(3)  determining  whether  such  activities 
have  had  the  effect  or  will  have  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  cost  of  health  care  services 
or  unduly  restricting  competition  in  the  de- 
livery or  financing  of  health  care  services. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  un- 
dertakes an  Investigation,  all  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  particular  activity  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  shall  be  given 
notice  thereof  In  writing.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  his  investigation  In 
conformance  with  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished by  him  pursuant  to  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  If  the  Attorney 
General  determines  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  Investigation  that  an  activity  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
he  shall  give  written  notice  of  such  determi- 
nation, which  notice  shall— 

(1)  Include  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances underlying,  and  the  reasons  In  sup- 
port of.  the  determination:  and 

(2)  state  with  specificity  any  actions  re- 
quired in  order  for  the  activity  to  come  Into 
compliance. 

(c)  If  persons  engaged  In  the  activity 
under  investigation  fall  to  take  the  actions 
specified  by  the  Attorney  General  within 
sixty  days,  he  shall  commence  an  action  In 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  restrain  and  prevent 
the  offending  activity. 

<d)  In  the  event  the  district  court  finds 
that  the  venture  or  program  is  In  violation 
of  the  requirements  of  section  4  or  5  of  this 
Act.  such  court  shall  order  the  cessation  of 
such  activity. 

(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  district  court  may,  within  thirty 
days  of  such  determination,  seek  review  by 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  grounds  that 
such  determination  Is  erroneous. 

(f )  Information  generated  in  the  course  of 
any  Investigation  or  court  action,  or  submit- 
ted by  any  person  In  connection  therewith, 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Neither  a  determination  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  or  by  the  district  court  or  court  of  ap- 
peals pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e), 
nor  any  statements,  opinions,  or  recommen- 
dations issued  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceedings  in  sup- 
port of  any  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  supersede  any  law  of 
any  of  the  several  States  that  might  other- 
wise prohibit  the  actions  authorized  within. 


the  intent  of  Congress  being  to  encourage 
payors  or  health  care  services  to  assist  in 
containing  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT  SHOULD  CONGRESS  DO 
ABOUT  FEDERAL  DEFICITS  IF 
WE  HAVE  A  RECESSION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
making  generally  favorable  economic 
assumptions.  the  administration's 
budget  document  tells  us  that  this 
year— 1985— the  deficit  will  come  in  at 
about  $222  billion.  That  would  be  the 
biggest  Federal  Government  deficit  in 
American  history,  by  far.  What  will 
the  Federal  deficits  be  in  1986  and  suc- 
ceeding years?  The  administration 
says  they  will  be  very  big  but  they  will 
steadily  decline  to  about  $80  billion  in 
1990.  That  prediction  Is  worth  about 
as  much  as  a  guess  on  what  number 
will  win  the  Maryland  lottery  tomor- 
row. It  is  worthless. 

Consider:  We  know  from  vivid  recent 
experience  that  administration  esti- 
mates of  future  deficits  are  not  exact- 
ly reliable.  Four  years  ago.  the  admin- 
istration estimated  that  by  1984  there 
would  be  no  deficit.  The  Federal 
budget  would  be  in  balance.  Was  it? 
How  wrong  can  you  get.  That  is  like 
forecasting  to  your  spouse  that  your 
new  diet  will  take  off  15  pounds  in  the 
coming  year.  But.  lo  and  behold,  when 
you  step  on  the  scales  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  you  weigh  not  15  pounds  less 
but  30  pounds  more.  Obviously,  if  you 
announce  that  you  have  another  new 
diet  that  will  take  off  that  30  pounds 
you  just  put  on.  your  spouse  is  not 
going  to  place  any  bets  on  the  results 
of  the  new  diet. 

So  why  will  the  administration  be 
wrong  again?  There  are  many  reasons 
to  suspect  that  the  Federal  deficit  will 
not  decline  in  the  next  5  years.  It  will 
not.  It  will  grow.  Consider  all  the  de- 
velopments that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  forecast  decline  in  the  Federal 
budget:  First,  the  Congress  may  not 
SLgree  to  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  cut  programs  for  the 
poor,  the  middle-class,  and  American 
business. 

The  President  is  absolutely  right 
that  these  recommendations  will  en- 


counter the  fiercest  kind  of  opposition. 
The  mall  will  soon  begin  to  flood  into 
my  office  and  other  congressional  of- 
fices; the  visits  from  sincere  and  con- 
cerned Wisconsin  people  protesting 
any  cuts  in  their  education,  welfare, 
health,  small  business,  job  creation, 
farm,  legal  services,  revenue  sharing. 
Federal  civilian  pay.  veterans'  pen- 
sions will  be  coming  on  like  gangbus- 
ters.  House  and  Senate  Members  all 
over  the  Hill  will  be  receiving  the  same 
kind  of  imprecations:  "Don't  cut  our 
program." 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  not  stood 
up  to  these  pleas  from  back  home 
voters.  Congress  has  caved  in.  Will  It 
cave  in  again?  This  time  it  will  be 
tougher.  In  the  past.  Presidents  have 
never  asked  for  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive across-the-bosj-d  reductions  or 
elimination  of  just  about  every  pro- 
gram on  the  book.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  the  right  thing  in 
asking  these  reductions  and  elimina- 
tions. If  he  can  win  congressional  sup- 
port for  his  request,  it  will  be  an  ex- 
traordinary achievement  and  to  his 
credit.  Unfortunately,  the  odds  are 
against  him. 

But  it  gets  worse.  Even  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  clean  sweep  and  gets 
every  last  cut  he  requests,  the  pros- 
pect of  reducing  the  deficit  in  the  next 
5  years  will  be  unlikely.  Here  is  why: 
The  administration  assumes  that  the 
country  will  enjoy  a  steady  period  of  4 
percent  growth  without  recession  for  5 
more  years.  At  the  very  same  time. 
Congress  reduces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's highly  stimulative  fiscal  policy. 
The  present  recovery  is  already  past 
its  27th  month.  It  has  already  lasted 
longer  than  most  recoveries.  No  one 
has  repealed  the  business  cycle.  In  the 
next  couple  of  years  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  drop  in  growth  below  4  percent 
and  a  recession.  If  we  do,  there  will  be 
two  blows  to  the  administration's  aim 
of  reducing  the  deficit. 

First,  the  recession  will  cut  revenues. 
That  win  stop  any  deficit  reduction  as 
Federal  revenues  fall.  Also,  the  reces- 
sion will  Increase  Federal  spending  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare—automatically. Second,  the  reces- 
sion will  destroy  the  congressional  and 
maybe  even  the  Presidential  will  to 
cut  spending.  Costly  job  creation  pro- 
grams, credit  relief  programs,  and  a 
burst  of  spending  bills  to  get-the-econ- 
omy-moving-again  will  be  all  but  inevi- 
table. This  Senator  will  predict  that  if 
we  encounter  another  recession  in  the 
Reagan  term,  the  President  will  even 
call  for  and  probably  get  another  tax 
cut.  So  revenues  will  drop  further. 
Before  we  emerged  from  the  next  re- 
cession, the  coimtry  would  easily  face 
a  $300  or  $400  billion  deficit  as  we  race 
on  our  way  to  a  $3  trillion  national 
debt. 

Economists  are  in  such  ill  repute 
today  that  the  economic  fraternity 
has  not  even  speculated  on  what  poli- 


cies we  should  follow  if  the  business 
cycle  has  not  been  repealed  and  we  do 
move  into  a  recession  accompanied  by 
deficits  that  hover  at  the  $200  bUlion 
level  at  the  beginning  of  the  recession. 
Do  we  grit  our  teeth,  close  our  eyes, 
and  tough  it  out.  holding  down  spend- 
ing until  the  recession  runs  its  course? 
Or  do  we  follow  the  old  New  Deal  pro- 
gram of  public  worlcs  and  widespread 
sutasidies  to  industry  and  agriculture 
to  push  recovery  along?  Or  do  we 
really  go  all  out.  as  America  did  in 
World  War  II.  when  the  Great  Depres- 
sion was  finally  overcome  with  deficits 
that  were  a  manunoth  25  percent  of 
the  GNP  for  3  straight  years? 

Congress  and  the  coimtry  seem  to  be 
breezing  along  with  a  popular  Presi- 
dent—hoping for  the  best— but  with 
no  realistic  contingency  plans  for  the 
most  likely  economic  development:  a 
recession  any  time  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years.  Let  us  think  about  it. 


BUDGET  DEa^Crr  ESTIMATES 
USUALLY  WIDE  OF  THE  MARK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr., 
which  appears  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  reiterates  the  point  I  have 
made  several  times  that  the  official  es- 
timates of  the  Federal  deficit  have 
been  fantastically  wrong  over  the 
years. 

As  the  article  points  out,  in  only  5  of 
the  past  16  years  has  the  error  in  pro- 
jecting the  Federal  deficit  been  less 
than  50  percent. 

Given  the  fact  that  every  adminis- 
tration wants  to  show  that  it  is  doing  a 
great  job  of  fighting  the  budget  defi- 
cit, it  is  not  surprising  that  in  only  5  of 
the  past  16  years  was  the  actual  deficit 
lower  than  the  projected  one. 

Mr.  Hershey's  article  discusses  some 
of  the  economic  and  political  problems 
of  projecting  a  deficit. 

As  we  begin  the  monumental  task  of 
reviewing  and  revising  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget,  we  would  be  wise  to  re- 
member that  the  deficit  estimates  are 
often  f righteningly  imderestimated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times,  "Any 
Way  You  Figtu-e,  It's  Political."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  5, 1985] 

Amr  Way  Yon  Picnwt.  It's  Political 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey,  Jr.) 

Washihgton,  Feb.  4.— For  all  its  apparent 
precision,  with  neat  columns  of  numbers, 
some  of  them  refined  to  the  decimal  point 
for  years  as  far  distant  as  1990.  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  that  was  offi- 
cially sent  to  Congress  today  is  of  relatively 
little  use  to  those  who  want  to  know  such 
basics  as  how  spending,  revenue  and  the 
deficit  will  actually  turn  out. 

Frequently,  In  fact,  an  Administration's 
fig»u-es  will  prove  almost  grotesquely  wrong. 
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When  President  Remgan  presented  his  first 
budget  in  early  1981,  for  example,  the  defi- 
cit for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  put  at  $24.1 
bUlion.  When  the  1982  fiscal  year  ended,  the 
actual  deficit  was  $110.6  billion. 

But  that  was  not  an  isolated  case.  In  only 
five  years  of  the  past  16  has  the  margin  of 
error  on  the  deficit  been  less  than  50  per- 
cent. 

There  now  seenis  to  be  broad  recognition 
that  budgets,  above  all.  are  statements  of  a 
President's  political  goals,  many  of  which 
have  no  chance  of  being  legislated  In  Con- 
gress. Politics  apart,  budget  outcomes  also 
depend  on  forecasts  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  nation's  economy. 

"Probably  the  bulk  of  the  error  over  time 
is  due  to  errors  in  economic  forecasting." 
Rudolph  G.  Periner,  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  once  observed.  Even 
policy  makers,  he  said,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  critical  role  of  the  underlying 
economic  assumptions,  which  have  often 
gone  awry. 

For  example,  few  if  any  economists  fore- 
saw the  depth  of  the  1982  recession,  the 
main  reason  revenue  fell  12.7  percent,  or 
$90.1  billion,  short  of  the  initial  forecast  for 
that  year. 

In  the  past  16  years,  the  average  error  for 
revenue  has  been  4.4  percent,  while  the  av- 
erage for  outlays  has  been  3  percent.  Even 
relatively  small  errors  in  these,  however, 
can  have  a  huge  effect  on  the  deficit,  par- 
ticularly when  receipts  and  outlays  move  in 
opposite  directions. 

"The  deficit  itself,  as  one  banker  puts  it,  is 
really  an  intersection  of  two  guesses:  the 


forecast  for  receipts  and  the  forecast  for 
outlays. 

Although  the  President's  budget  makers 
acknowledge  this  problem,  and  even  offer 
tables  showing  the  sensitivity  of  basic  fig- 
ures to  economic  change,  nobody  really 
knows  what  the  economy  will  do.  Forecast- 
ers as  a  group  have  had  a  particularly 
dismal  record  In  recent  years,  even  as  they 
have  made  rapid  gains  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters. 

RSCXSSIOlfS  AJfD  BOOM  PBIIODS 

Recessions  have  the  effect  of  both  reduc- 
ing the  Government's  revenue  and  raising 
its  spending.  Those  thrown  out  of  work,  for 
example,  pay  little  or  no  income  tax  and 
often  begin  to  draw  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Booms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
opposite  effect,  a  fact  crucial  to  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's argument  that  the  country  can  largely 
"grow"  its  way  out  of  deficits. 

A  meaningful  reading  of  the  budget  starts 
with  the  realization  that  it  Is  not  an  ac- 
counting statement  so  much  as  the  expres- 
sion of  political  goals. 

And  It  Is  always  biased  on  the  side  of  opti- 
mism. "It  has  to  be  optimistic  because  it  has 
to  show  things  getting  better  because  of 
what  the  President  wants."  says  Stanley  E. 
CoUender,  a  former  Congressional  aide  who 
Is  director  of  Federal  budget  policy  for 
Touche  Ross  tt  Company,  the  accounting 
firm. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  tries  to 
remove  undue  Presidential  optimism  by  re- 
calculating the  budget  on  the  basis  of  differ- 
ent, frequently  more  conservative  economic 

BUDGFTS:  PLANS  AND  REAUTY 
[MiMsljJtBn  nlMulB  vd  Jdul  iiwdui  ■  bAsB  of  ittnj 


assumptions.  But  this  stops  short  of  trying 
to  predict  whether  Congress  will  adopt 
policy  changes. 

Then  there  are  the  many  problems  in  cal- 
culation not  directly  related  to  the  econom- 
ic forecast.  How  many  of  the  unemployed, 
for  example,  will  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  or  welfare?  How  many  will  ac- 
tually claim  benefits?  How  fast  will  a  mili- 
tary contactor  build  a  new  bomber  and  bill 
the  Government  for  payments?  Will  there 
be  a  drought  or  other  natural  disaster  that 
will  require  increased  payments  to  farmers? 

Of  the  economic  assumptions,  perhaps 
none  have  been  more  crucial  than  the  infla- 
tion rate,  which  Is  notoriously  hard  to  pre- 
dict. Its  sharp  rise  in  the  1970's  had  the 
effect  of  pushing  people  into  progressively 
higher  tax  brackets.  This  revenue  bonanza 
was  removed  Jan.  1  with  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  tax  brackets  to  offset  wage  infla- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  Inflation  creates  budget  un- 
certainties because  many  Federal  benefits. 
Including  Social  Security,  are  keyed  to  it 
and  because  It  has  a  strong  effect  on  inter- 
est rates  and  the  Government's  debt 
burden,  the  budget  item  now  showing  the 
fastest  rate  of  growth. 

Moreover,  the  unreliability  of  nearly 
every  budget  number  increases  dramatically 
as  the  forecasters  try  to  peer  further  into 
the  future. 

Thus,  the  budget,  especially  since  Mr. 
Reagan  came  to  office,  sajrs  Mr.  CoUender. 
is  probably  best  regarded  as  little  more  than 
an  "opening  political  salvo." 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  NEGOTIATE 
ARMS  CONTROL  TREATIES 
WITH  THE  SOVIETS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  faction  in  the  administration 
and  a  faction  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  wast- 
ing its  time  trying  to  negotiate  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Russians. 
Why  do  they  oppose  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations? The  reason  is  simple.  The 
faction  says  we  can  not  tnist  the  Rus- 
sians to  keep  the  agreements.  This  fac- 
tion believes  that  the  Russians  will 
cheat  whenever  they  have  the  chance 
to  cheat.  The  antiarms  control  faction 
believes  that  the  Russians  have  cheat- 
ed again  and  again  sind  again  on  aims 


control  and  will  always  cjTilcally  use  it 
to  restrain  the  United  States.  They  be- 
lieve that  significant  arms  control 
treaties  cannot  be  made  "cheat  proof." 
They  believe  that,  since  our  economy 
is  almost  twice  as  big  and  productive 
as  the  Soviet  economy,  since  our  scien- 
tists are  generally  well  ahead  of  Soviet 
scientists  in  the  nuclear  arms  technol- 
ogy race,  and  since  the  NATO  coun- 
tries enjoy  and  even  more  decisive  ad- 
vantage over  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries both  in  economic  strength  and 
technological  expertise,  we  should 
forget  about  arms  control  and  go  all 
out  to  win  the  arms  race. 

Well,  why  not?  This  no-arms-control 
faction  sees  the  telling  factors  In  a  nu- 
clear arms  control  race  as:  Economic 


strength,  technological  capability,  and 
the  will  to  use  both  to  succeed.  They 
contend  that  we  have  a  massive  lead  in 
the  first  two  ingredients,  and  they  are 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
can  understand  this,  this  Nation  can 
develop  the  will— and  that  is  all  it  will 
take.  Why  is  this  analysis,  which 
shows  oiu*  side  as  the  clear  winner,  not 
right?  And  if  it  is  right,  why  is  not  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  not  fear  but 
welcome  an  arms  race  that  we  would 
surely  win  also  right?  What  is  the 
answer?  The  answer  is  that  the  first 
analysis  is  right.  We  do.  indeed,  have  a 
far  more  productive  economy  than  the 
Soviets.  NATO,  Indeed,  enjoys  an  even 
greater  advantage— close  to  3  to  1  over 


the  Warsaw  Pact  economies.  Our  ad- 
vantage in  nuclear  weapons  technolo- 
gy is  at  least  as  decisive  as  our  eco- 
nomic superiority. 

If  this  country  developed  a  unified 
public  will  to  outproduce  the  Soviet 
Union  in  every  single  nuclear  weapons 
that  were  category  and  develop  weap- 
ons that  were  less  vulnerable,  more  ac- 
curate, more  reliable,  we  could  certain- 
ly do  so.  We  would  win  the  sums  race. 
But  then  what?  Would  we  be  more 
secure  or  less  secure?  The  obvious 
answer  may  be  the  wrong  answer.  In 
an  all-out,  unrestrained,  go-for-broke 
race,  let  us  assume  that  we  could  in- 
crease our  25,000  nuclear  warheads  to 
200,000;  that  we  could  produce  the 
ICBM's,  the  bombers,  and  the  subma- 
rines all  equipped  with  super  advanced 
missiles,  computerized  with  maps  in 
their  brains  to  thread  through  any 
radar  or  other  obstacles,  under  any  de- 
fensive net.  and  hone  right  on  target. 
And  suppose  the  Russians  could 
produce  only  50,000  warheads,  with 
proportionately  fewer  ICBM's.  bomb- 
ers and  submarines.  Assume  further 
that  their  guidance  systems  were  infe- 
rior, less  accurate,  less  reliable  by  a 
factor  of  5  or  10.  And  assume  that  we 
had  an  equivalent  advantage  in  con- 
ventional forces. 

Would  all  this  make  peace  more 
likely  because  of  our  much  greater 
strength?  The  answer  is  "No."  All  of 
this  would  add  nothing  to  our  present 
security.  Here  is  why:  The  Soviets 
fully  understand  that  any  nuclear 
attack  by  them  on  this  country  would 
mean  a  death  warrant  for  both  coun 
tries.  There  is  no  conceivable  circimi- 
stance  in  which  a  preemptive  nuclear 
attack  by  one  superpower  on  the  other 
would  not,  right  now,  today,  result  in 
the  total  destruction  of  both.  It  would 
be  a  double  knockout.  No  winners. 
Two  total  losers.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that.  We  know  it.  Deterrence 
works.  We  do  not  need  the  arms  race 
to  acheive  that  deterrence.  We  have  it 
now. 

But,  you  ask,  if  we  can  not  lose  the 
arms  race  by  any  measure,  how  does  it 
lessen  our  security  if  we  continue  it? 
The  answer:  We  lessen  our  security  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  more  vast,  com- 
plex and  numerous  our  neclear  arms, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  someday, 
someone,  somehow  will  make  the  fatal 
mistake:  A  computer  misinterpreta- 
tion, a  low-level  conspiracy  to  start 
such  a  catastrophe,  or  even  a  suicidal 
impulse  by  a  superpower  leader. 

Second,  and  much  more  likely,  is  the 
influence  a  continued,  all-out  nuclear 
weapons  competition  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries.  As  the  years  go  by 
and  the  super  powers  pour  ever  more 
scientific  genious  into  the  refinement 
and  advance  of  these  grim  weapons  of 
destruction,  the  weapons  will  become 
cheaper,  smaller,  and  far  more  avail- 
able to  dozens  of  countries  that  today 


cannot  afford  them.  The  super  power 
arms  race  is  the  vital  ingredient  in  the 
future  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
power.  If  we  continue  this  race,  some- 
where, sometime  in  the  next  10  or  20 
or  30  or  50  or  100  years,  nations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  will  have  advanced 
nuclear  weapons.  Meanwhile,  human 
nature  with  all  its  hostilities  and  ag- 
gressions is  unlikely  to  change  very 
much.  So  nuclear  wars  will  break  out. 
That  is  where  the  nuclear  arms  race 
surely  leads. 

Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Arms  control  is 
risky.  It  is  imtrustworthy.  It  is  danger- 
ous. But  it  offers  a  chance  of  human 
survival,  the  nuclear  weapons  arms 
race  does  not. 


REVOLVING  DOOR  ACT 


THE  UW-MILWAUKEE'S 
HOLOCAUST  CURRICULUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee 
has  armoimced  a  new  curriculimi  de- 
signed to  enable  teachers  to  educate 
their  students  about  the  Holocaust. 
The  program  is  being  developed 
through  the  Holocaust  Resource  and 
Information  project  of  the  department 
of  comparative  literature  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  geared  toward  sec- 
ondary and  adult  educators.  The 
course  for  teachers  is  divided  into  an 
overall  understanding  of  the  topic  and 
the  second  part  will  emphasize  models 
and  strategies  for  teaching  it.  The 
course  will  be  ready  for  implementa- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1985. 

The  UW-Mllwaukee  should  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  first  step  In 
educating  both  teachers  and  students 
about  the  Holocaust.  It  is  Imperative 
that  we  understand  how  such  an 
atrocity  like  the  Holocaust  could  be 
committed.  Why  is  this  course  such  a 
good  idea?  George  Santayna  answered 
this  question  when  he  wrote,  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  fulfill  It."  As  age  takes 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocamt,  we  will 
lose  their  personal  testimony  about 
man's  ability  to  be  inhuman.  But 
through  education,  we  can  alert  each 
generation  to  the  fact  that  genocide  is 
an  ever  present  danger.  We  can  see 
that  this  dark  episode  from  the  past  is 
remembered  so  that  it  Is  not  repeated 
again. 

The  U.S.  Senate  must  also  do  its 
part  by  doing  all  that's  feasible  to 
make  sure  a  crime  like  genocide  is 
never  committed  again.  We  can  do  this 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  once  and  for  all  making  this  hei- 
nous crime  Illegal  and  punishable.  Six 
million  Jews  died  senselessly  during 
World  War  II.  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
sure  a  despicable  incident  like  this  Is 
never  repeated.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  this 
session. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  a  measure  today  pro- 
viding for  a  2-year  cooling  off  period 
before  Federal  contracting  personnel 
can  accept  employment  with  a  firm 
over  which  they  had  contracting  au- 
thority. 

One  inherent  flaw  with  Federal  pro- 
curement is  the  desire  of  some  Federal 
procurement  officials  for  high-paying 
Jobs  with  companies  they  come  Into 
contact  with  In  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial responsibilities.  In  fact  it  Is  well 
docimiented  that  many  such  officials 
go  to  work  immediately  after  leaving 
Federal  service  for  companies  over 
which  they  had  specific  contract  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  Introduced  similar  legislation 
many  times  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  more  than  25  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  such  legislation  has 
never  been  more  pressing  than  it  is 
today.  Never  before  has  the  Federal 
Government  been  responsible  for 
awarding  more  money  to  American  in- 
dustry. Never  before  has  it  been  more 
imperative  that  this  money  be  spent 
wisely. 

The  revolving  door  through  which 
Federal  employees  pass  on  their  way 
to  private-sector  jobs  is  wide  open  and 
growing.  In  1984  companies  doing  $10 
million  or  more  in  Pentagon  business 
employed  more  than  2,100  Defense 
Department  employees  who  had  left 
Government  service  within  the  past  3 
years.  That  is  a  63-i>ercent  increase 
over  the  niunber  they  employed  Just  6 
years  earlier  and  more  than  three 
times  what  it  was  in  1975.  Last  year 
five  major  defense  contractors- 
Martin  Marietta,  TRW,  Hughes  Air- 
craft, Boeing  and  Northrop— together 
employed  almost  500  of  these  former 
Federal  officials  alone. 

There  have  been  nimierous  reports 
of  inept  contract  management  result- 
in?  in  billion  dollar  cost-ovemins,  pro- 
duction delays,  and  procurement 
errors.  Companies  involved  in  these  in- 
cidents make  imdeserved  profits  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Dlvad  anti- 
aircraft gim.  Companies  involved  in 
designing  and  manufacturing  that 
weapon  hired  three  former  Army  lieu- 
tenant generals  who,  before  retire- 
ment, had  been  involved  in  the  Divad 
research  program.  One  helped  formu- 
late the  Army's  requirements  for  the 
system  while  he  ran  the  Air  Defense 
Command.  These  companies  also  hired 
five  additional  lower  ranking  Army  of- 
ficers who  had  been  involved  in  Divad 
testing.  One,  a  test  manager,  assumed 
the  exact  same  position  with  a  con- 
tractor 3  months  after  the  contract 
award. 

In  such  cases,  there  is  a  temptation 
for  a  contracting  official  to  be  less 
than  zealous  when  bargaining  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  with  his 
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prospective  employer.  The  right  of  the 
American  taxpayer  to  an  objective  and 
independent  evaluation  of  every  Gov- 
ernment contract  must  take  prece- 
dence. There  simply  is  no  room  for 
even  the  appearance  of  Influence  ped- 
dling. 

My  bill,  a  similar  version  of  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in 
1977.  would  close  the  loophole  by  im- 
posing a  cooling-off  period  on  Federal 
employees  at  the  OS- 13  level  and 
above,  forcing  them  to  wait  at  least  2 
years  before  taking  a  Job  with  any 
firm  receiving  a  contract  in  which 
they  had  been  substantively  involved. 
Only  the  last  3  years  of  an  Individual's 
Federal  employment  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  This  leg- 
islation also  would  make  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  available  to 
advise  individuals  and  contractors  in 
cases  involving  {>otential  conflicts  of 
interest.  Violators  of  this  law  would  be 
subject  to  stiff  fines,  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  this  year  to  approve  this 
reform  legislation.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  costly  conflicts  of  interest.  We 
need  to  slam  the  "revolving  door" 
shut. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  1977  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
it  came  out  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  am  therefore  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Parliamentari- 
an. I  understand  that,  under  the  rules, 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian  makes  his 
own  judgment  on  this,  and  he  should. 
But  I  wanted  to  remind  him  that,  in 
the  past,  the  Banking  Committee  has 
had  jurisdiction,  and  I  hope  he  will 
give  that  consideration  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  385 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>Ud,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Acquisi- 
tions Officers  Ethical  Counduct  Act  of 
1985". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "excutive  agency"  means— 

(A)  an  executive  department  (as  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code): 

(B)  an  independent  establishment  (as  de- 
fined by  section  104  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code),  except  that  It  should  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office; 

(C)  a  military  department  (as  defined  by 
section  102  of  title  5.  United  States  Code); 
and 

(D)  the  United  States  Postal  Service; 

(2)  "acquisitions  officer"  means  any  em- 
ployee of  an  executive  agency  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  or  appointment  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  agency  regula- 
tions, is  authorized— 

(A)  to  solicit  or  select  sources  of  supply. 


(B)  define  or  describe  requirements  for. 
audit,  award,  modify,  terminate,  or  make  de- 
terminations or  findings  with  respect  to.  or 
review,  certify,  or  evaluate  contractor  per- 
formance under  any  contract,  or 

(C)  to  exercise  any  part  of  such  authority, 
and  who  is  paid  a  rate  of  basic  pay  not  less 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  provid- 
ed under  the  General  Schedule  for  grade 
GS-13; 

(3)  "compensation"  includes  any  payment, 
gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratuity,  or  em- 
ployment valued  in  excess  of  $50  at  prevail- 
ing marlcet  price: 

(4)  "contractor"  Is  any  peraon,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  agency  thereof,  other 
than  the  Federal  Government  (Including 
the  independent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government)  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  offers,  negotiates,  agrees,  or  otherwise 
contracts  to  supply  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (including  tlie  independent  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government)  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  goods,  services,  or  supplies, 
and  Includes  any  parent,  subaldiary.  or  affil- 
iate of  such  person,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  agency  thereof;  and 

(5)  "procurement  contract"  is  any  agree- 
ment in  an  amount  greater  than  $25,000  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  (including 
the  Independent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government)  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
purchases,  leases,  or  otherwise  acquires  sup- 
plies, services,  or  other  material,  including 
an  order  for  the  procurement  of  services  or 
supplies,  an  award,  a  notice  of  award,  a  con- 
tract of  fixed  price,  an  incentive  contract, 
and  a  cost  or  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract, 
a  contract  providing  for  the  issuance  of  Job 
orders,  task  orders,  or  task  letters  under  the 
contract,  a  letter  contract,  a  letter  purchase 
order,  or  any  agreement  that  Is  supplemen- 
tal to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  an  acquisitions  officer  who 
at  any  time  engaged,  personally  and  sub- 
stantially, in  duties  of  his  office  in  regard  to 
any  procurement  contract  shall  not  accept 
compensation  from  any  contractor  receiving 
funds  under  such  contract  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  termination  of 
his  empl03^ment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (including  any  Independent  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government)  or  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  duties  performed 
by  such  acquisitiona  officer  more  than  three 
years  before  such  date  of  termination.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tions officer  who  is  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service  other  than  for  cause  or 
charges  of  misconduct,  delinquency,  ineffi- 
ciency, or  for  fallxire  to  be  selected  for  a 
higher  grade. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
offers,  tenders,  or  grants  any  compensation 
to  any  acquisitions  officer  the  acceptance  of 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  and  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  criminal  or  dvU  case 
brought  against  any  person  for  a  violation 
of  section  3.  it  shall  be  a  defense  that— 

(1)(A)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Issued  an  advisory  opinion  pursuant  to 
section  5(b)  finding  that  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  alleged  to  violate  such  section 
would  not  violate  the  intent  of  such  section; 
and 


(B)  such  person  fully  complied,  without 
alteration,  with  the  understanding  of  cir- 
cumstances as  expressed  by  the  office  in  the 
advisory  opinion  and  any  accompanying 
statement  of  findigs  of  fact,  and  with  any 
additional  guidance  or  suggestions  proposed 
by  the  office:  or 

(2)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
did  not  file  a  timely  advisory  opinion,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
5<bKl)or  5<bH2). 

Sic.  5.  (a)  An  acquisitions  officer  who  is 
offered  compensation  that  might  place  him 
in  violation  of  section  3(a)  may.  before  ac- 
cepting such  compensation,  apply  to  the 
Office  for  advice  on  the  applicability  of  this 
Act  to  such  compensation.  Such  application 
shall  be  made  Jointly  by  the  acquisitions  of- 
ficer and  the  contractor  who  proposed  to 
grant  such  compensation.  The  application 
shall  include  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  duties  of  such  applicant  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  employment  as  an  ac- 
quisitions officer,  any  official  responsibil- 
ities such  applicant  exercised  with  regard  to 
any  procurement  contract  In  which  an  Inter- 
est is  or  was  retained  by  the  contractor  pro- 
posing to  provide  such  compensation,  and  a 
description,  by  a  representative  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  the  complete  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  proposed  compensation,  includ- 
ing any  prospective  services  that  such  appli- 
cant wlli  perform  on  behalf  of  the  contrac- 
tor. Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Office  shall  publish  a  notice  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(bHl)  Not  Uter  than  ten  days  after  the 
date  the  Office  receives  an  application  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Office  shall 
Issue  an  interim  advisory  opinion  stating 
whether  the  payment  and  acceptance  of 
compensation  referred  to  in  the  application 
would  violate  the  intent  of  section  3.  Pend- 
ing Issuance  of  a  final  advisory  opinion,  pay- 
ment and  receipt  of  such  compensation  may 
l>e  temporarily  authorized  If  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  states  in  the  inter- 
im advisory  opinion  that,  based  on  the  ini- 
tial review,  the  Office  concludes  that  the 
payment  and  acceptance  of  such  compensa- 
tion would  not  result  in  a  violation  of  the 
intent  of  such  section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  the  Office  receives  an  application  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Office  shall 
issue  a  final  advisory  opinion  stating  wheth- 
er the  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pensation referred  In  the  application  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  section 
3. 

(c)  The  Office  may  find  that  the  proposed 
compensation  would  not  violate  the  intent 
of  section  3  if — 

( 1 )  the  involvement  of  the  applicant,  as  an 
acquisitions  officer,  in  a  procurement  con- 
tract in  which  the  contractor  proposing  to 
grant  the  compensation  was  Involved  was  so 
remote  or  inconsequential  that  it  could  not 
have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  procure- 
ment contract  in  question; 

(2)  the  involvement  of  the  contractor  in 
such  procurement  contract  was  remote  or 
inconsequential;  or 

(3)  the  national  interest  requires  that,  the 
prohibitions  of  this  Act  notwithstanding, 
such  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  accept 
such  compenstion. 

(d)  Pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  interested  parties  are  permit- 
ted to  present  Information  or  comments  re- 
lating to  the  issuance  of  any  advisory  opin- 
ion under  this  section. 


(e)  The  Director  shall  inform  Congress, 
and  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  the  Office 
Issues  an  advisory  opinion  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  describing— 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  applicant  for  such  ad- 
visory opinion; 

(2)  the  contractor  from  which  such  appli- 
cant intends  to  accept  compensation: 

(3)  the  duties  of  such  applicant  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  employment  as  a  con- 
tracting officer 

(4)  any  official  responsibilities  such  appli- 
cant exercised  with  regard  to  any  procure- 
ment contract  in  which  an  interest  is  or  was 
retained  by  the  contractor  proposing  to  pro- 
vide such  compensation: 

(5)  a  description,  by  a  representative  of 
the  contractor,  of  the  complete  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  compensation. 
Including  any  prospective  services  that  such 
applicant  will  perform  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tractor; and 

(6)  a  statement  of  the  findings  of  fact  and 
opinion  which  led  the  Office  to  conclude 
that  such  compensation  would  or  would  not 
violate  the  intent  of  section  3. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  M*n- 
agement  shall  coordinate  and  review  the  im- 
plementation and  administration  of  this 
Act.  In  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy,  and  appropriate 
heads  of  executive  agencies,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  regulations  and  to  review 
the  regulations  of  executive  agencies,  as  ap- 
prorpiate,  to  implement  and  administer  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  implementing  and 
administering  this  Act,  each  executive 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  furnish  infor- 
mation, appropriate  personnel,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  and  such  financial  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Office  and  the  executive  agency. 

(cKl)  The  Office  may  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Office 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  issued  under  paragraph  (1), 
by  any  person  who  resides.  Is  found,  or 
transacts  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Persormel  Management,  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Office,  to  produce  evi- 
dence if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  on 
the  matter  under  inquiry.  A  failure  of  any 
such  person  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(d)  All  meetings  to  consider  applications 
for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  applicability 
of  section  3  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  verbatim  transcript  of  all  such  meetings 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
during  regular  working  hours  at  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  learns  of  an  act  ap- 
pearing to  Involve  a  violation  of  section  3  or 
any  other  similar  provision  of  Federal  law. 
the  Director  shall  promptly  report  the  act 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  shall  furnish 
the  Attorney  General  such  assistance  as 


may  be  required.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  disposition  of  any  such  case. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  review  all  executive 
agency  programs  to  assure  that  all  positions 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
Identified  and  that  all  persons  subject  to 
such  provisions  are  provided  adequate 
notice  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions  set 
out  in  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  all  activities, 
deliberations,  and  investigations  under  this 
Act.  and  shall  recommend  such  legislation 
or  regulatory  actions  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate to  promote  high  ethical  standards  for 
Government  employees  to  whom  the  Act 
applies. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act— 

(1)  shaU  take  effect  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation accepted  on  or  after  October  1. 
1985;  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  (Includ- 
ing an  independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government)  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  was  terminated  before  such  date. 


SEWALL  WRIGHT'S  RE&iARKA- 
BLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  GE- 
NETICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  30 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  65  Sewall 
Wright  was  required  to  retire  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  a  professor  of 
zoology  because  of  age.  He  came  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  member 
of  the  university's  genetics  depart- 
ment, until  again  he  had  to  retire— 
this  time  25  years  ago  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  70.  Mr.  President, 
those  25  years  since  Professor  Wright 
retired  to  emeritus  status  at  the  age  of 
70  were  so  remarkably  productive  that 
he  has  just,  a  month  before  his  95th 
birthday,  been  awarded  the  Balzan 
prize  in  Rome.  Italy,  and  the  $100,000 
that  accompanies  the  prize.  In  win- 
ning the  Balzan  prize,  Wright  joins 
such  limiinaries  as  psychologist 
Piaget.  composer  Hindemlth,  zoologist 
lirast  Mayr  and  Mother  Teresa.  At  the 
age  of  93  Wright  published  the  last  of 
his  four  volumes,  "Evolution  and  the 
Genetics  of  Population."  He  did  not 
begin  publishing  the  series  until  he 
was  79  years  old  In  1968. 

Wright  has  been  called  the  most  in- 
fluential evolutionary  theorist  of  the 
20th  century.  In  a  recent  article  on 
Professor  Wright.  Jerry  Pockar  re- 
ports on  the  remarkable  quality  of 
Wright's  mind  today  at  the  age  of  96. 
Pockar  writes: 

When  he  is  asked  about  genetics  or  other 
aspects  of  science,  his  gentle  shyness  opens 
and  there  Is  suddenly  a  torrent  of  informa- 
tion, all  precisely  remembered  and  articulat- 
ed, each  date,  personality  and  scholarly 
issued  given  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pockar's  article  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  December 
24,  1984,  which  Is  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  a  great  American  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oeheticist.  95.  Rose  Quietly  to  Top 
(By  Jerry  Pockar) 
Sewall  Wright  turned  95  on  Friday. 
On  Nov.  15  he  flew  to  Rome.  Italy,  where 
he  was  awarded  the  Balzan  Prize  and  the 
$100,000  which  accompanies  it. 

Though  the  prize  has  received  scant  at- 
tention in  the  U.S.  media.  It  is  an  award  of 
high  international  distinction. 

On  winning  it,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison emeritus  profesror  of  genetics 
Joined  the  winners  of  the  award  who  include 
psychologist  Piaget,  the  composer  Hinde- 
mlth, the  zoologist  Ernst  Mayr.  and  Mother 
Teresa.  The  recognition  Is  not  surprising 
given  Wright's  10  honorary  degrees  and  his 
stature  as,  in  the  estimation  of  one  histori- 
an of  science,  "The  most  influential  evolu- 
tionary theorist  of  the  20th  century." 

If  recognition  is  not  surprising.  Wright 
continues  to  l>e. 

The  latest  of  his  more  than  two  hundred 
scientific  papers  was  published  this  summer. 
Twenty-three  years  after  he  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  published  the  last  volume  of 
bis  four  volume  "E^^olution  and  the  Genet- 
ics of  Population." 

He  didn't  begin  publishing  the  series  until 
the  age  of  79  in  1968.  The  longevity  of 
Wright's  75-year  career  in  science  is  extraor- 
dinary, but  the  quality  of  the  man  who  la- 
bored all  those  years  to  unravel  the  myster- 
ies of  gentics  is  more  remarkable. 

At  age  7.  Wright  wrote  a  pamphlet  title. 
"The  Wonders  of  Nature. "  If  the  young  sci- 
enUsts'  biological  grasp  of  chicken  gizzards. 
squash  and  marmoset  monkeys  indicated  he 
was  still  in  need  of  education,  he  had  an- 
nounced his  calling. 

The  line  of  his  progress  over  the  next  88 
years  was  essentially  unbroken,  although 
his  humanist  educator  father  discouraged 
young  Sewall 's  scientific  bent,  and  he  did 
take  a  year  off  to  work  as  a  railroad  survey- 
or in,  what  was  then,  the  Wild  West  of  the 
South  Dakota  Badlands, 

From  Lombard  College  with  its  student 
body  of  85  \n  Galesburg,  lU.,  Wright  moved 
through  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory  in 
New  York  and  then  Harvard.  Ten  years  at 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture labs  were  followed  by  29  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  Chicago.  In  1954  he  was 
forced  to  retire  at  Chicago,  so  he  came  to 
the  UW-Madison  genetics  department 
where  he  served  until  he  began  his  produc- 
tive professor  emeritus  years  in  1980. 

A  skeletal  itinerary  of  his  scholarly  years 
doesn't  begin  to  capture  the  texture  and 
richness  of  Wright's  achievemenU. 

He  hadn't  heard  of  Mendellan  heredity 
until  his  senior  year  at  Lomttard  In  1910. 
Mendel's  work  had  been  rediscovered  only 
in  1900,  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  centu- 
ry there  weren't  enough  geneticists  in  the 
world  to  fill  a  good-sized  laboratory. 

Before  1920  Wright  was  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  genetic  investigation.  By  1931,  with 
the  publication  of  his  seminal  paper,  "Evo- 
lution and  Mendlian  Populations,"  he  had 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the  primary 
shapers  of  evolutionary  theory. 

Over  the  next  hall  century  he  tirelessly 
refined  the  central  Ideas  of  his  life's  work. 

He  had  no  eureka  moment,  no  single  dis- 
covery of  the  order  of  Einstein's  Theory  of 
Relativity  or  Watson  and  Oick's  double 
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helix.  Wright  was  one  of  a  number,  a  small 
number,  of  evolutionary  theorists  who 
pieced  together  important  segments  of  the 
pu^e  Charles  Darwin  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world. 

Wright's  contribution  to  the  still  evolving 
solution  required  experimentally  breeding 
thousands  of  guinea  pigs,  following  complex 
lines  of  mathematical  reasoning  through 
the  thickets  of  experimental  evidence,  col- 
laborating on  and  debating  the  Issues  over 
the  course  of  decades. 

One  of  Wright's  primary  ideas  is  that 
chance  happenings  in  small  genetic  popula- 
tions may  have  important  effects  in  modify- 
ing gene  frequencies,  independently  of  natu- 
ral selection.  This  is  known  as  the  "Sewall 
Wright  Effect, "  and  that  effect  is  a  central 
component  in  Wright's  "shifting  balance" 
theory  of  how  various  forces  interact  in  de- 
termining evolutionary  directions. 

If  the  above  two  sentences  are  "Greek"  to 
most  newspaper  readers,  there  may  be  con- 
solation in  noting  that  as  recently  as  this 
decade  Wright  has  entered  the  scientific 
arena  to  explain  and  defend  his  complex  ar- 
gument against  serious  misunderstandings 
by  some  fellow  geneticists,  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  persisted  for  more  than  a 
half  century. 

Nonetheless,  the  Balzan  Prize,  the  honor- 
ary degrees  and  his  many  other  honors, 
such  as  the  prestigious  Darwin  Medal,  testi- 
fy that,  though  the  debates  may  continue, 
there  has  long  been  a  consensus  within  the 
scientific  community  as  to  the  value  and  va- 
lidity of  Wright's  work  in  evolutionary 
theory. 

Wright's  esteem  is  not,  however,  solely 
based  on  his  work  as  an  evolutionist.  At  the 
USDA  he  laid  the  principal  groundwork  for 
the  modem  science  of  livestock  breeding. 
There  isn't  an  agricultural  school  or  animal 
breeding  service  in  the  world  which  doesn't 
rest,  however  indirectly,  on  his  scholarly 
shoulders. 

Moreover,  the  path  analysis  theory  he  de- 
veloped in  the  late  teens  of  the  century  has 
had  a  profound  impact  not  only  in  genetics 
and  other  biological  sciences,  but  also  in 
psychology,  econometrics,  sociology  and  po- 
litical science. 

Wright's  contributions  in  evolutionary 
theory,  animal  breeding  and  mathematics 
were  the  reasons  why  he  received  the 
Balzan  Prize. 

But  the  man,  his  personality  and  values, 
have  also  had  powerful  effects  within  the 
scientific  community.  He  is  famous  for  his 
generosity  in  helping  other  scientists.  He 
has  commonly  reworked  all  the  calculations 
and  interpretations  in  papers  sent  to  him  by 
young  scientists. 

Wright's  colleague  at  the  UW-Madison  ge- 
netics department  James  Crow,  tells  of  the 
time  Crow  brought  one  of  his  students  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  renowned  geneticist. 

The  student  verbally  submitted  twelve 
carefully  prepared  questions  to  Wright,  and 
to  each  question  Wright  laconically  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  the  answer. 

As  the  Madison  visitors  returned  home 
the  student  commented  that  if  Wright  were 
the  greatest  population  geneticist,  the  field 
was  in  deep  trouble. 

Several  days  later  the  questioner  received 
a  14-page  letter,  tight  with  calculations,  in 
which  all  the  problems  posed  had  been  care- 
fully worked  out. 

Crow  also  tells  how  the  National  Science 
Foundation  offered  Wright  a  cost  of  living 
adjustment  in  the  stipend  he  was  receiving 
while  writing  his  four  volume  series  on  evo- 
lution. 


According  to  Crow,  Wright's  response  was 
that  "his  productivity  was  declining  at  a 
rate  which  he  calculated  to  be  about  the 
same  as  the  decrease  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  that  he  did  not  deserve  an  in- 
crease. He  never  accepted  it." 

The  shy.  determinedly  modest  nonagenar- 
ian, now  lives  at  the  Oakwood  Village,  6309 
Mineral  Point  Road.  Louise,  his  wife  of  54 
years,  died  in  1975. 

At  95.  Wright  has  lost  much  of  his  sight,  a 
llmltatic  .  which  recently  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  his  work.  This  physical- 
ly slight  man.  who  was  denied  life  Insurance 
In  his  iouth  because  of  his  damaged  lungs, 
walks  miles  each  day. 

And  when  he  is  asked  about  genetics  or 
other  aspects  of  science,  his  gentle  shyness 
opens  and  there  Is  suddenly  a  torrent  of  in- 
formation, all  precisely  remembered  and  ar- 
ticulated, each  date,  personality  and  schol- 
arly issue  given  its  proper  place. 

William  Provine,  a  historian  of  science  at 
Cornell  University,  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  biography  of  Wright.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  the  manuscript  reads,  "He  is  a 
great  man." 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  such  time  as 
may  be  required  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  wishes  my  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion at  this  point. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklaihoma  is  recognized  for  a  time  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such 
time  as  he  requires.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Bttmpzrs  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  VOTES  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  indicated 
there  might  be  a  vote  today  on  the 
nomiiiation  of  William  Bennett. 

There  will  be  no  vote  today  on  that 
nomination.  The  vote  will  occur  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
not  paying  attention.  Did  the  majority 
leader  discuss  the  Meese  nomination 
or  the  Hodel  or  Herrlngton  nomina- 
tions? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  discussed  all  those  ear- 
lier, and  since  I  discussed  the  Hodel, 


Herrlngton,  and  Bennett  nominations 
with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  it  is  our  hope  we  will  dispose  of 
those,  hopefully  sdl  three,  tomorrow. 

The  Meese  nomination  will  hopeful- 
ly come  to  the  floor  on  February  19. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  spealtlng  in  the  Chamber 
about  the  unparalleled  crisis  facing 
American  agriculture.  I  indicated  that 
I  intended  to  take  the  floor  each  day 
that  the  Senate  was  in  session  to  talk 
about  the  very  critical  situation  that 
now  faces  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  country. 

Several  other  Senators  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  are  also  going  to  Join  in 
that  effort  to  try  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Congress 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  administration 
the  emergency  that  we  face,  an  emer- 
gency in  the  agricultural  sector  that 
could  well  spill  over  and  impact  the 
rest  of  the  economy  as  well. 

Because  of  our  very  serious  concern 
about  the  emergency  which  we  now 
confront,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Senator  Exon,  and  myself  sent 
a  letter  to  the  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  on  February  1.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  the  letter. 

DxAH  BfAJORrrr  Leaser:  The  agricultural 
economy  is  facing  an  Imminent  collapse 
which  has  already  begun  to  threaten  the 
entire  economy  of  this  country  including 
main  street  businesses,  rural  banks,  and 
other  institutions. 

We  and  others  have  been  working  on  a 
major  farm  credit  bill  which  will  be  intro- 
duced soon.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
enact  a  meaningful  package  for  farm  credit. 
An  emergency  farm  credit  bill  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  cannot  be  delayed. 

In  all  fairness,  we  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  after  the  February  recess,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  take  whatever  parliamentary 
steps  are  necessary  to  delay  consideration  of 
all  other  matters  on  the  Senate  floor  until 
action  is  taken  on  an  effective  farm  credit 
package.  We  wUl  be  encouraging  others  to 
join  us  in  this  effort. 

It  is  signed  by  myself  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
Exon. 

We  are  taking  this  action  because  of 
our  belief  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  We  are  doing  research  on  propos- 
als of  our  own  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  are  consulting  with  other  Senators 
in  regard  to  these  proposals. 

After  the  February  recess,  we  also 
expect  and  hope  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  sit  down  with  the  majority 
leader  to  see  if  action  can  be  scheduled 
at  a  very  early  time  and,  as  our  letter 
clearly  indicates,  we  are  p'epared  to 
take  whatever  parliamentary  steps 
that  are  at  our  disposal  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  issue 


and  to  prevent  action  on  other  matters 
which  might  be  pending  before  the 
body  until  action  Is  taken  on  effective 
farm  credit  legislation  or  until  we  have 
the  assurance  that  an  effective  propos- 
al will  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  of  the  full  Senate  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

I  wish  to  very  briefly  bring  to  the  at- 
tention again  today  of  the  entire  body 
and  of  the  country  some  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  statistics,  which  tell  the 
story  in  a  dramatic  way  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  farmlands  of  America. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  land  values 
have  declined  in  real  terms  by  22  per- 
cent in  the  United  States,  and,  in  some 
counties,  lands  have  fallen  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  in  value. 

In  the  10th  Federal  Reserve  District, 
land  values  have  fallen  between  26  to 
30  percent. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  equity  in 
American  agricultural  land  declined  by 
more  than  $150  billion. 

Total  farm  debt  equaled  $12.5  billion 
in  1950,  while,  in  that  year,  total  net 
farm  income  was  $19  billion. 

By  1984,  however,  farm  income  in 
constant  dollars  had  fallen  to  $5.4  bil- 
lion compared  to  $215  billion  in  total 
farm  debt. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  bankruptcies 
and  forced  liquidations  have  increased 
by  200  percent. 

It  is  possible,  in  some  States,  that 
between  10  and  15  percent  of  all  farm- 
ers, by  some  estimates,  could  go  out  of 
business  before  the  end  of  1985. 

This  compares  with  an  average  of 
between  1  and  2  percent  of  farmers 
going  out  of  business  over  the  past 
decade. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  ask:  If  farm 
values  have  declined  by  25  percent  in  4 
years,  when  we  have  been  losing  be- 
tween 1  and  2  percent  of  our  farmers 
per  year,  can  we  imagine  what  will 
happen  to  land  values  in  this  country 
if  10  to  15  percent  of  the  farm  units 
are  forced  into  liquidation  in  a  single 
year? 

Can  we  imagine  the  impact  on  the 
banking  sector?  Can  we  Imagine  the 
impact  on  the  rural  communities  of 
this  coimtry?  And  can  we  imagine  the 
domino  effect  that  these  results  and 
these  developments  will  finally  have 
on  the  total  economy  of  this  country, 
the  great  urban  centers,  the  great  fi- 
nancial centers,  as  well,  before  the 
ripple  effects  are  finally  ended? 

Loan  losses  at  agricultural  banks 
reached  0.9  percent  of  total  outstand- 
ing loans  In  1983,  up  from  an  average 
of  0.2  percent  In  the  1970's.  Over  4,100 
U.S.  banks  have  at  least  25  percent  of 
their  total  loan  portfolios  committed 
to  farm  and  ranch  loans.  There  were 
79  bank  failures  in  1984,  40  of  which 
occurred  after  June  15,  1984.  Four  of 
the  thirty-nine  which  failed  before 
June  15  were  agricultural  banks. 
Twenty-two  of   the   forty   that   have 


failed  since  June  15  are  agricultural 
banks. 

Between  April  8.  1983,  and  October 
1984,  seven  production  credit  associa- 
tions were  liquidated.  Nine  of  the 
twelve  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  had  to  infuse  capital  into  about 
10  percent  of  the  384  production  credit 
associations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  is  that 
while  agriculture  faces  this  grave  eco- 
nomic crisis,  this  Is  occurring  through 
no  fault  of  the  farmers  themselves.  In 
fact,  during  this  same  period  of  time, 
the  productivity  of  American  agrlcul- 
tiu-e  has  Increased  at  a  rate  of  1.75 
percent  per  year.  Productivity  goes  up. 
Efficiency  goes  up,  and  yet  the  crisis 
and  the  web  of  crises  In  which  farmers 
find  themselves  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

I  reserve  time  for  my  colleagues  who 
are  also  here  to  speak  about  this  crisis 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  two 
articles  which  further  amplify  the 
extent  of  the  crisis  facing  agriculture 
today.  One  Is  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowan 
and  Is  entitled  "Catch  22  In  the  Farm 
Belt,"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  January  31,  1985;  another  is 
a  report  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  February  4,  1985,  entitled 
"America's  Farmers  Down  the  Tubes?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  timely  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America's  Farmers  E>owm  the  Tubes? 


In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  some  12.000  farmers 
and  supporters  march  on  the  Capitol  to  pro- 
test foreclosures. 

In  Chicago.  35  farmers  are  arrested  out- 
side the  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  12  more 
demonstrators  are  arrested  trying  to  enter 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  Iowa,  200  angry  farmers  chant  "No 
sale,  no  sale"  as  an  auctioneer  sells  off  a 
neighbor's  machinery  because  he  defaulted 
on  a  $300,000  bank  loan. 

In  Washington.  Senator  Tom  Harkln  CD- 
Iowa)  warns:  "I  think  the  specter  of  wide- 
spread violence  throughout  the  Midwest  is 
there." 

The  tide  of  worry  and  anger  sweeping 
across  rural  America  in  late  January  reflect- 
ed rising  concern  that  thousands  of  the 
country's  best  food  producers  are  in  danger 
of  being  forced  over  the  brink  in  the  worst 
agricultural  crisis  since  the  19308  Depres- 
sion. 

Normally  conservative  and  law-abiding, 
farmers  are  resorting  to  desperate  tactics  to 
focus  attention  on  their  worsening  economic 
pUght. 

Added  to  their  growing  frustration  is  this 
tragic  irony:  American  agriculture  is  bur- 
dened by  mountains  of  surplus  grain, 
butter,  milk,  honey  and  other  products  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  people  are  facing 
famine  in  Ethiopia  and  other  African  na- 
tions. 

"It's  a  real  shame  to  be  In  a  situation 
where  we  have  people  starving  on  one  side 
of  the  world,  and  farmers  on  the  other  side 
are  going  out  of  business  because  they  can't 


get  a  decent  price  on  their  produce,"  says 
John  Woodruff,  a  state  agronomist  in 
Tlfton,  Ga. 

Since  1981.  about  20.000  farms  have  t>een 
auctioned  off.  Tliousands  of  other  fanners 
are  simply  giving  up,  forced  to  sell  their 
land  and  equipment  "-efore  they  go  hope- 
lessly deeper  in  debt. 

"We're  losing  one  American  farmer  every 
2  minutes,"  declares  William  Shelton  of 
DanviUe,  lU. 

A  recent  Agriculture  Department  survey 
found  that  as  many  as  243.000  of  the  na- 
tion's 2.3  million  farms  may  have  serious  fi- 
nancial problems,  and  145,000  more  are  in 
extreme  trouble.  Many  of  these  debt-laden 
farmers  fear  they  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness this  spring  because  they  have 
exhausted  their  credit  and  will  be  unable 
to  borrow  money  to  plant  crops. 

As  more  and  more  farmers  are  driven 
from  the  land,  small  towns  and  cities  are 
dying.  Equipment  dealers,  grain  elevators 
and  mom  and  pop  stores  along  Main  Street 
are  closing.  Banks  that  have  extended  re- 
payments and  renegotiated  loans  to  hard- 
pressed  farmers  now  are  threatened  them- 
selves. 

UBT  GROWS 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's latest  problem-bank  list  included  231 
farm  banks,  more  than  double  their  number 
a  year  earlier.  Since  that  June  30  report  was 
Issued,  more  than  half  of  all  bank  failures 
have  Involved  farm  banks. 

Almost  30  percent  of  the  federal  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  25.2  billion  dollars 
in  outstanding  loans  are  delinquent.  The 
problem  is  most  severe  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  bread-basket— Kansas.  Iowa.  Illi- 
nois, Nebraska,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  crisis  had  its  beginning  in  the  1970s, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  began  buying  mas- 
sive amounts  of  U.S.  grain  and  predictions 
of  worldwide  famine  made  agriculture  a 
fast-growth  industry.  Established  farmers 
rushed  to  expand  operations,  while  about 
70,000  young  Americans  took  up  tho  occupa- 
tions of  their  parents.  Many  borrowed  heav- 
ily to  buy  land  and  equipment.  Farm  debt 
Jumped  from  73.3  billion  dollars  in  1974  to 
182  billion  in  1981. 

The  heavy  borrowing  was  backed  by  rapid- 
ly escalating  land  prices.  Between  1974  and 
1981,  the  average  price  of  farmland  In  the 
U.S.  rose  from  $302  an  acre  to  $795.  Prime 
Midwestern  land  shot  up  to  $4,000  an  acre. 

The  boom  peaked  in  1981,  and  land  values 
have  careened  downhill  ever  since.  Econo- 
mists blame  the  global  recession,  a  stronger 
U.S.  dollar,  years  of  high  interest  rates  and 
politically  Inspired  embargoes  on  food  ex- 
ports that  made  overseas  customers  doubt 
the  reliability  of  American  suppliers  and 
provided  an  opening  for  competitors. 

Net  farm  Income  fell  from  31  billion  dol- 
lars in  1981  to  an  estimated  24  bUlion.  at 
most,  this  year.  A  farm  worth  $500,000  will 
earn  an  average  of  $10,000  a  year— $40,000 
less  than  that  amount  would  draw  if  put  in 
a  bank. 

Nationwide,  the  price  of  farmland  has 
faUen  to  about  $724  an  acre.  Prices  in  Iowa 
plunged  an  estimated  20  percent  last  year 
alone.  Farm  debt  has  barely  moved— from  a 
peak  of  216.3  billion  dollars  in  1983  to  an  es- 
timated 212.1  billion  this  year.  America's 
farmers  now  owe  more  money  than  Brazil 
and  Mexico  put  together. 

Emanuel  Melichar,  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  estimates  that  83 
percent  of  the  farm  debt  is  owed  by  only  29 
percent  of  farmers.  More  than  two  thirds  of 
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them  have  debts  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  fanns— the  point  at  which 
they  owe  more  in  Interest  than  they  earn 
from  their  crops. 

The  boom-and-bust  cycle  has  accelerated 
dramatic  changes  that  already  were  trans- 
forming the  nation's  farms  and  rural  com- 
munities. While  politicians  still  sing  the 
praises  of  the  "family  farm, "  critics  say  that 
it  now  exists  only  in  legend. 

Most  producers  rely  on  outside  income 
from  city  jobs  or  working  spouses  to  keep 
them  in  business.  A  tiny  1  percent  of  all 
farmers  earn  60  percent  of  total  farm 
income.  Many  of  them  operate  like  any 
other  big  business,  relying  on  ticker  tape  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  market  prices  and 
using  computers  to  tell  them  how  much  fer- 
tilizer to  apply  to  the  fields. 

Most  of  the  young  operators  who  mort- 
gaged their  land  heavily  to  buy  more  acre- 
age and  add  costly  equipment  already  are 
out  of  business.  Today's  central  figure  is  the 
farmer  working  300  to  500  acres— too  big  to 
allow  the  owner  to  take  significant  outside 
work  and  too  small  to  fully  modernize. 
These  midsized  operations  are  the  ones 
most  threatened  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  run  by  people  considered  to  be 
good  managers. 

Typical  is  Mike  Moeller.  who  farms  500 
acres  near  the  central  Texas  conununity  of 
Buda.  In  the  last  four  years.  Moeller  points 
out.  his  only  profit  was  the  $15,000.  before 
taxes,  that  he  earned  in  1983.  His  debt  now 
has  climbed  to  $100,000. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  Moeller  and 
other  farmers  like  him?  No  one  has  any 
easy  answers,  but  there  is  growing  agree- 
ment among  farmers,  lawmakers,  agricultur- 
al economists  and  agribusiness  leaders  that 
the  nation's  farm  jwlicy  is  in  serious  need  of 
a  major  overhaul. 

The  current  system  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions. Some  programs  bribe  farmers  to  in- 
crease production;  others  get  them  to 
reduce  output.  Some  encourage  fanners  to 
idle  acreage:  others  prod  them  to  "sod  bust" 
virgin  land.  There  are  subsidies  that  drive 
up  domestic  grain  prices,  and  there  are 
export  programs  that  reduce  costs  for  for- 
eign buyers. 

The  result,  critics  contend,  is  to  soak 
American  taxpayers  a  pile  of  money  for 
farm  programs— an  estimated  12  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  current  year— while  making  U.S. 
food  too  expensive  to  sell  abroad.  The  latter 
fact  was  driven  home  recently  when  Cargill. 
Inc.,  a  huge  grain-trading  firm,  attempted 
to  bring  Argentine  wheat  into  the  United 
States.  Although  Cargill  relented  under  in- 
tense political  pressure,  the  company 
argued  that  It  was  cheaper  to  buy  abroad, 
even  with  shipping  costs  and  Import  duties, 
than  to  buy  at  home. 

Legislators  and  other  officials  in  farm 
states  are  rushing  to  do  what  they  can  to  re- 
lieve the  stress.  In  Minnesota,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  that  would  halt  farm-mortgage 
foreclosures  for  120  days.  Similar  actions 
are  being  pressed  in  Iowa.  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  other  farm-t>elt  states. 

During  the  1984  political  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  ordered  a  farm-relief  program 
that  offers  loan  guarantees  and  delays  re- 
payments, but  critics  complain  that  the 
money  it  made  available  is  not  sufficient 
and  is  not  being  released  fast  enough. 

The  real  answer  rests  with  what  sort  of 
farm  bill  the  President  and  Congress  will 
produce  to  replace  the  current  one,  which  is 
to  expire  next  September.  The  four-year 
plan  that  emerges  could  set  national  farm 
policy  for  the  rest  of  the  decade  and  per- 
haps for  the  rest  of  this  century. 


Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  prom- 
ises a  program  that  will  bring  "revolution- 
ary" changes  while  saving  taxpayers  more 
than  6  billion  dollars  over  the  next  three 
years.  The  objective:  Create  a  safety  net  of 
support  that  would  be  based  on  prices  in  the 
free  market  instead  of  guaranteeing  farmers 
specific  prices  set  by  Congress.  Farmers 
would  be  required  to  repay  government  crop 
loans  in  cash  Instead  of  having  the  option  to 
pay  in  commodities.  Ceilings  would  be 
placed  on  direct  income  payments  to  Indi- 
vidual operators.  By  the  end  of  the  IMOs, 
all  such  payments  would  be  phased  out. 

riAlirTTL  MOOD 

Many  farmers  and  rural  lawmakers  are 
unhappy  over  the  prospect  of  dismantling 
programs  that  have  underpinned  the  farm 
economy  since  the  New  Deal  of  the  '30*. 
Major  cuts  in  subsidies,  they  warn,  would 
Jerk  the  rug  from  under  thousands  already 
struggling  to  stay  In  business. 

Jim  Hlghtower.  Texas  agriculture  commis- 
sioner, calls  Block's  plan  "such  an  ugly  anti- 
farm  proposal  that  It  will  wrinkle  your  shirt 
just  to  read  It." 

"Secretary  Block  Is  talking  about  a  five- 
year  transition  period, "  says  Billy  Origgs  of 
UnadiUa,  Ga.,  who  grows  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts. "But  I  don't  know  too  many  of  us  who 
can  survive  the  five  years." 

Adds  Representative  Charlie  Rose  (D- 
N.C.):  "If  you're  concerned  about  the  family 
farm,  if  you're  concerned  about  why  the 
little  stores  and  houses  are  leaving  John 
Block's  boyhood  town  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  .  .  .  then  you  take  a  more 
human-needs-oriented  approach." 

Numbers  of  farmers  agree  there  Is  a  neces- 
sity to  expand  exports  and  reduce  subsidies, 
but  they  argue  that  now  Is  not  the  time  to 
doit. 

Mark  Cobler.  a  graln-and-livestock  fanner 
in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  says  the  Immediate  need 
is  to  help  farmers  survive  the  ciurent  crisis. 
He  adds:  "On  down  the  road,  we  need  some 
changes  because  agriculture  Is  changing." 

Even  though  the  Reagan  administration's 
plan  would  lower  the  cost  to  government, 
and  thus  to  taxpayers,  many  urban  resi- 
dents and  spokesmen  may  be  apprehensive 
about  tampering  with  a  farm  program 
under  which  the  share  of  after-tax  income 
spent  on  food  has  dropped  from  25.3  per- 
cent in  1933  to  an  estimated  17  percent  last 
year. 

Yet  Leo  Hopper,  an  Oklahoma  farmer  and 
rancher,  notes:  "We  go  to  any  length  to  pre- 
serve an  old  building  or  an  endangered 
animal.  But  If  ihe  new  farm  bill  doesn't 
help,  we  are  going  to  see  a  breed  of  people 
disappear." 

Catch-22  im  thx  Fakm  Bxlt 
After  110  years  of  doing  business  in  the 
farm  heartland  of  America,  the  Steele  State 
Bank  in  Cherokee,  Iowa,  closed  its  doors  on 
Jan.  25.  This  little  bank  haa  withstood  the 
ravages  of  the  Oreat  Depression— but  It 
wasn't  able  to  cope  with  a  niajor  agricxilture 
crisis  sweeping  through  the  central  farm 
states. 

It's  just  one  of  a  score  of  rural  banks  that 
have  gone  t>elly-up  since  mld-1984.  More 
banks  and  credit  associations  are  sure  to 
close  their  doors  as  thousands  of  farmers 
who  can't  repay  current  debts  are  forced  out 
of  business.  The  situation  Is  most  acute  In 
the  Midwest,  but  It  is  spreading  to  Califor- 
nia and  other  farm  states. 

Sky-high  interest  rates  (bank  lending 
rates  have  come  down  elsewhere,  but  not  in 
farm  country),  low  prices  for  crops,  the 
impact  on  exports  of  the  overvalued  dollar 


and  staggering  losses  in  the  value  of  their 
land  and  equipment  are  pushing  farmers 
Into  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Kansas 
City,  Marvin  Duncan,  economist  and  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  said 
that  farm  liquidations  and  partial  liquida- 
tions In  the  last  half  of  1984  were  running 
at  "three  times  the  rate"  bankers  consider 
normal. 

Because  land  values  are  plunging— farm 
acreage  in  the  Midwest  can  be  bought  at  a 
40  percent  discount  from  peaks  hit  in  1981— 
more  and  more  farmers  have  worsening 
debt-asset  ratios.  A  survey  just  conducted  by 
the  American  Farm  Journal  shows  that  21 
percent  of  farmers  in  the  central  states 
have  debts  that  have  grown  to  the  danger- 
ous level  of  70  percent  or  more  of  their 
asseU.  That  is  double  the  percentage  In 
such  dire  straits  less  than  a  year  ago. 

John  Marten,  staff  economist  for  the 
Farm  Journal,  said  in  an  Interview:  "'When 
the  debt-asset  ratio  passes  70  percent,  with 
the  returns  being  what  they  are.  cash  flow 
Is  negative  and  the  deterioration  is  substan- 
tial. That  calls  for  radical  surgery." 

Iowa  SUte  University  economist  Nell  Harl 
and  other  farm  experts,  along  with  farm- 
district  politicians  and  lobbyists,  have  been 
begging  the  Reagan  administration  and 
Congress  to  pay  heed  by  starting  some  sort 
of  expanded  loan-guarantee  program. 
"There  Is  genuine  economic  fear,  and  grow- 
ing anger,"  Harl  told  me. 

The  situation  Is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  excessive  debt  piled  up  by  Third  World 
nations  that  were  fed  loans  by  banks  count- 
ing on  a  payoff  from  ever-inflated  prices. 
Duncan  warns  that  a  shakeout  is  now  Inevi- 
table "because  the  hard  reality  Is  that  some 
kinds  of  agriculture  production  in  this  coun- 
try [such  as  wheat]  are  In  danger  of  being 
priced  out  of  world  markets." 

Nonetheless,  as  In  the  Third  World,  there 
Is  an  immediate  problem  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with,  for  the  sake  of  compassion  as 
well  as  to  minimize  the  ripple  effect  of  an 
agricultural  crisis  through  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  by  Duncan's  own  assessment, 
unless  there  is  dramatic  "Intervention"  by 
the  government  In  the  next  90-120  days— 
before  spring  plantings  are  completed— 
farmer  bankruptcies  will  pile  up.  the  casual- 
ty list  could  be  10  to  IS  percent  of  the  farm 
population  in  some  states. 

Harl  urges  a  system  of  federal  and  state 
help  based  on  a  lien  against  farmland,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  public  would  share 
In  any  profits  on  future  land  value.  (This 
would  compare  to  the  public's  bailout  of 
Chrysler,  which  returned  a  profit  to  the  fed- 
eral government.)  "By  themselves."  says 
Harl,  "farmers  can't  make  their  payments, 
and  the  lenders  can't  afford  to  wait.  I'm  an 
economist,  and  I  believe  In  the  market  econ- 
omy too.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment must  intervene  to  avoid  massive 
economic  wreckage." 

EXen  though  the  bank  prime  rate  has 
plunged  nationally  from  13  percent  to  10.5 
percent,  the  rates  that  farmers  must  pay  as 
they  try  to  borrow  money  to  finance  new 
crops  run  from  13  to  14  percent.  "The  criti- 
cal thing  Is  Interest  rates— we  need  relief," 
said  Marten. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  a  classic  Catch- 
22:  as  farm  debt  soars  and  the  value  of 
farmer  assets  declines,  more  farmers  careen 
toward  bankruptcy  and  become  a  bad  risk 
for  banks,  already  overcommitted  in  their 
agricultural  loans. 

So  far.  the  Reagan  administration— to  the 
consternation  of  Republicans  who  will  have 


to  run  for  reelection  In  1986— has  paid  little 
attention.  It  is  concentrating  Instead  on  the 
need  to  make  budget  savings  by  cutting 
back  farm-support  programs. 

■"Given  what  is  happening  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, the  administration's  timing  Is  abomina- 
ble," according  to  one  of  those  who  will  be 
up  for  reelection  next  year,  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews (R-S.D.).  "This  Isnt  the  year  to  begin 
tampering  with  agriculture's  safety  net." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleaRue  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon. 
who  has  been  so  active  in  trying  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  crisis  facing  agriculture  and  has 
also  been  one  of  those  in  the  Congress 
who  has  for  the  past  several  years  led 
in  the  effort  to  make  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  solutions  of  problems 
that  are  faced  by  the  agricultural 
sector. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
very  much  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  in  various  ca- 
pacities over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  including  the  matter  of  agricul- 
ture, which  is  tremendously  important 
to  our  two  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
and  join  my  friend  and  colleague,  Sen- 
ator David  Borew  of  Oklahoma  and 
others  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
bring  the  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture before  the  President,  Congress, 
and  the  American  people. 

Agriculture  is  the  engine  that  drives 
the  economic  well-being  of  my  State  of 
Nebraska  and  it  is  in  deep,  serious 
trouble. 

It  has  been  in  trouble  for  a  long 
time,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been 
saying  it  is  in  trouble  have  been  cast 
aside,  auid  it  has  not  been  considered.  I 
remember  well  on  the  floor  last  spring 
when  there  were  18  of  us.  I  believe, 
who  stood  up  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  the 
target  price  of  corn,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat.  I  remember  well  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  sometime  in  mid- 
sunmier  of  last  year  to  restore  those 
target  prices  back  to  the  commitment 
that  we  made  to  the  American  farmer 
In  the  1981  farm  bill.  Above  every- 
thing else,  what  the  farmers  need  is 
when  a  conmiitment  is  made  to  have 
that  commitment  kept  because  you 
cannot  plan  farm  production  unless 
you  know  what  the  rules  are,  and  we 
expect  them  to  be  followed  until  they 
are  changed  in  a  proper  order  of 
things  as  with  the  new  farm  bill. 

Above  everything  else,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  main  problem  in  ag- 
riculture today  is  that  we  have  too  low 
a  price  for  the  product  of  the  Ameri- 
can food  producer— price,  price,  and 
improved  price  is  the  main  thing  that 
we  have  to  have. 


As  important  as  restructuring  of 
loans,  reduction  of  interest  rates,  more 
help  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration when  they  are  giving  very  little 
right  now,  some  kind  of  a  plan  for 
acreage  control— as  important  as  all  of 
these  things  are— unless  we  can  get 
the  price  up  in  the  future  for  the 
products  of  the  American  farmer, 
there  is  no  way  that  he  is  going  to  sur- 
vive, and  there  is  no  way  that  he  is 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  heavi- 
ly structured  debt  that  has  forced 
many  of  them  into  bankruptcy,  and  all 
too  many  are  right  on  the  verge  of 
that  today. 

We  have  a  two-pronged  problem 
that  we  have  to  deal  with:  No.  1,  the 
short-term  problem  which  is  now 
down  to  a  matter  of  40  or  60  days  at 
most,  and  that  simply  is  to  provide 
some  loans  so  that  they  can  get  their 
crops  in  the  ground  in  many  places  in 
the  great  bread  basket  of  America. 
People  say  why  is  that?  The  reason  for 
that  is  in  Nebraska,  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  there  have  been  eight  agricul- 
tural banks  go  out  of  business,  forced 
out  of  business  in  the  last  9  months  in 
Nebraska. 

In  numy  instances  there  is  Just  no 
longer  any  credit  available,  and,  under 
this  administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  the  lender  of  last 
resort,  is  not  a  lender  at  all.  In  fact, 
the  word  that  seems  to  be  coming  out 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  today  out  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlciilture  is, 
make  all  the  loans  you  want.  Just  do 
not  put  out  any  money. 

We  hear  much  ubout  the  economic 
recovery  which  is  taking  place  in 
America  today.  The  general  economic 
indicators  are  up  and  things  soimd 
rosy  for  most  Americans.  We  have 
heard  it  for  months.  Yet  there  is  one 
segment  of  the  Nation's  economy 
which  is  suffering  from  a  real  depres- 
sion—our segment— agriculture.  "De- 
pression" Is  not  too  strong  a  word. 

We  have  been  hit  by  what  I  call  the 
triple  whammy— low  commodity 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  and  declin- 
ing land  values.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  these  three  terrible  trou- 
bles have  not  hit  agriculture  since  the 
Great  Depression  one-half  century 
ago.  In  the  intervening  50  years,  one 
or  two  of  these  factors  have  hit  at  var- 
ious times,  but  not  all  three  at  once. 

Low  commodity  prices  have  hit  hard. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  getting 
a  fair  return  for  their  Investment  and 
work.  We  have  been  let  down  by  the 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  promises  made 
in  the  1981  farm  bill  with  respect  to 
target  prices.  The  administration  even 
succeeded  in  lowering  target  prices 
last  year  over  the  violent  objections  of 
those  of  us  who  do  our  best  to  work 
for  agriculture  and  the  family  sized 
farm  and  ranch. 

High  interest  rates  have  hit  hard. 
Our  staggering  Federal  budget  deficits 


keep  interest  rates  abnormally  high, 
choking  off  investments  and  making  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  borrow  the  money  they 
need  to  operate.  High  deficits  and  In- 
terest rates  choke  off  exports  as  well, 
causing  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  be  way  overpriced  in  world 
markets. 

Declining  land  values  have  hit  hard. 
Nebraska  farmland  has  been  devalued 
by  an  average  of  25  p)ercent  over  the 
last  3  years.  With  declining  equity 
amidst  these  other  difficulties,  no 
wonder  agricultural  bankers  are  more 
reluctant  than  ever  to  lend  money. 

So  American  agriculture  sticks  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  in  the  middle  of 
America's  economic  recovery.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  go  to  Verdigre,  NE. 
That  is  a  town  where  we  have  had  to 
organize  food  banks  for  farmers.  That 
revelation  tells  the  atory.  It  is  a  story 
of  human  tragedy,  lost  dreams,  and 
suffering.  And  it  is  widespread 
throughout  Nebraska  and  the  Mid- 
west—not Just  isolated  pockets  of  trou- 
ble. 

This  is  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  We 
have  a  true  depression  in  agriculture. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  to  resolve 
this  situation?  That  is  a  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves. 

First,  we  must  ensure  that  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  political  power 
brokers  understand  the  situation.  One 
or  two  spots  on  the  network  evening 
newscast  is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
cry  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  and 
taken  seriously.  It  should  be  obvious 
by  now  that  the  administration  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  unless  American  agriculture 
unites  and  we  make  ourselves  heard. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  and 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the 
1980's — something  was  done  in  the 
1930's.  There  has  been  lots  of  talk,  but 
very  little  concrete  action.  This  has 
got  to  stop.  We  need  action  and  we 
need  it  now. 

Second,  I  have  called  upwn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  to  address 
the  agricultural  crisis  directly  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  tomorrow 
night.  Last  year,  agriculture  was  not 
even  mentioned  when  the  President 
discussed  the  State  of  our  Nation  as 
called  for  in  our  Constitution.  Let  us 
hear  what  he  thinks  and  what  he,  as 
the  reelected  leader  of  our  coimtry, 
has  to  say  on  this  issue  of  paramoimt 
Importance  to  Nebraska  and  the  Mid- 
west. 

Third,  with  the  simple  stroke  of  his 
pen.  President  Reagan  coidd  increase 
commodity  loan  prices  and  provide 
farmers  with  a  more  equitable  and 
meaningful  income  for  their  labor. 
The  President  should  raise  these  loan 
rates  for  com,  as  well  as  other  grains, 
by  a  minimum  of  25  cents  per  bushel 
in  two  phases— an  immediate  12-cent 
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increase  followed  by  a  13-cent  increase 
by  September  1  of  next  year,  certainly 
no  later  than  that  date.  I  am  talking 
about  shoring  up  the  price  of  the  1985 
crops. 

Such  a  one-time  boost  in  prices  will 
clear  the  way  for  many  solid  farmers 
to  make  it  through  this  very  difficult 
period  where  they  simply  cannot  gen- 
erate cash  flow  if  they  have  any  lever- 
age whatsoever  with  $2.50  com  that  is 
projected  to  go  down  to  $2.20  a  bushel, 
or  less,  and  if  the  administration's  new 
nonfarm  policy  is  put  into  effect. 

Fourth,  we  need  an  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  farm  credit.  While  the  ad- 
ministration talks  endlessly  of  moving 
toward  a  so-called  free  market  over 
the  next  few  years,  our  farmers  are 
moving  toward  planting  season  in  just 
a  few  short  weeks.  They  need  credit 
and  they  need  it  now. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  been 
fighting  for  agriculture  finally  got  the 
administration  to  "budge"  a  little  last 
week  when  OMB  Director  E>avid 
Stockman  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
John  Block  announced  modifications 
to  the  President's  credit  plan  of  last 
September.  But  those  steps  do  not  go 
far  enough  and  we  must  do  much, 
much  more. 

Senator  Boren  and  I  have  already 
announced  our  intention  to  force  this 
action.  We  are  working  on  a  major 
farm  credit  bill,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced very  soon.  Emergency  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  cannot  wait.  We  have  already 
told  the  majority  leader  that  we  will 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
delay  consideration  of  all  other  mat- 
ters on  the  Senate  floor  until  action  is 
taken  on  an  effective  farm  credit  pack- 
age. The  outlines  of  our  proposal  have 
already  been  released,  so  I  will  not 
take  time  to  go  over  its  main  points 
this  afternoon. 

Suffice  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  agriculture  economy  is  facing  an 
imminent  collapse  which  has  already 
begun  to  threaten  our  entire  economy. 

This  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going 
to  keep  sounding  the  alarm  on  behalf 
of  American  agriculture.  I  am  going  to 
join  with  as  many  others  that  we  can 
enlist  to  stand  up  for  our  farmers  and 
our  ranchers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
yesterday  and  again  today  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Carl 
Levim,  from  the  generally  considered 
industrial  State  of  Michigan,  has  vol- 
unteered to  begin  to  put  together  a  co- 
alition of  so-called  industrial  States, 
who  also  have  agriculture,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  family-size  farmer  in 
deep  trouble  today. 

So  I  am  going  to  keep  trying  to  build 
a  coalition  to  put  back  together  once 
again  the  so-called  farm  coalition  that 
once  controlled,  without  question,  all 
farm  legislation  on  this  floor. 

As  it  has  been  clearly  spelled  out  by 
the  Director  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  his  famous  article  In  Atlan- 


tic Monthly,  this  administration  went 
about  a  detailed  program,  and  they 
succeeded  in  splitting  us  under  that 
farm  bill  by  making  different  deals 
with  different  groups.  We  are  going  to 
try  and  bring  this  group  back  togeth- 
er. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that 
the  problem  that  we  have  today  is  just 
part  of  some  so-called  long  overdue 
shakeout  in  the  farm  economy  that 
should  be  allowed  to  roll  over  good 
farmers  and  ranchers.  We  will  stand 
and  we  will  fight,  and  we  will  do  it 
here  and  now. 

There  are  pages  upon  pages  of  criti- 
cism of  certain  officials,  but  hardly  a 
word  is  said  about  the  President's  role 
or  his  responsibility.  Rural  America  is 
being  devastated  by  the  policies  of  one 
man,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan.  It  is  clear  he 
either  does  not  Icnow  or  does  not  care. 
There  is  no  other  explanation.  And  in 
either  event,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
that  cries  out  for  correction  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  action, 
not  just  talk.  We  will  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure until  the  job  is  done. 

Mr.  HEFTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  express  my  deepest  concern 
with  the  current  economic  conditions 
on  the  farms  in  rural  Alabama  as  well 
as  other  food-  and  fiber-producing 
States  scattered  across  this  great  land. 

I  should  first  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  for  taking  the  leadership 
on  this  issue  and  bringing  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  through 
the  forum  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Other  Senators  who  have  or  will  join 
us  today  in  this  forum  should  also  be 
commended  on  their  recent  actions  to 
have  the  public  eye  focus  on  the  cur- 
rent farm  crisis.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mklchcr]  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon  and 
Mr.  Zorinskt]  just  last  week  sched- 
uled a  public  meeting  to  initiate  the 
dialog  on  the  growing  farm  credit 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  for 
some  time  now  that  all  is  not  well  on 
the  American  farms  and  ranches.  I 
have  joined  my  colleagues  In  an  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  OMB  Director, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  members  of  this  administration 
on  this  issue.  It  appears  that  just  last 
week  they  opened  their  eyes  and  real- 
ized that  the  farmers  in  this  country 
are  in  a  financial  strait. 

We  all  know  the  reasons— persistent- 
ly low  farm  income,  strong  dollar, 
weak  export  demand,  high  interest 
rates,  droughts,  and  declining  farm- 
land values.  Many  agricultural  econo- 
mists and  bankers  call  this  period  as 
the  worse  time  on  American  farms 
since  the  Oreat  Depression.  In  the 
face  of  this  economic  disaster,  Ameri- 


can agriculture  has  steadily  increased 
productivity  at  a  rate  of  1.75  percent 
annually.  Such  a  rate  generally  brings 
economic  enhancement.  However,  this 
innovation  and  hard  work  is  adding  to 
problems  of  the  farmer. 

These  problems  are  not  just  limited 
to  the  farm  families.  There  are  grow- 
ing problems  in  the  banking  industry 
and  the  entire  economy.  Until  last 
summer,  bank  failures  did  not  reflect 
this  declining  quality  of  farm  loans. 
But  of  the  27  commercial  banks  that 
failed  from  June  until  September  last 
year,  10  were  agricultural  banks. 
These  are  banks  that  have  farm  loans 
equal  to  25  percent  or  more  of  total 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  farm  credit 
crisis  in  this  country.  The  White 
House  said  last  week,  "We  view  it  as  a 
significant  serious  economic  situation 
that  needs  to  be  focused  on."  But  the 
President  is  not  considering  any  new 
approaches  beyond  the  debt  restruc- 
turing he  announced  last  fall.  I  realize 
that  David  Stoclcman  and  Secretary 
Block  have  since  that  time  proposed  a 
new  credit  program.  But  the  sad  part 
of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had 
$630  million  available  in  Federal  Loan 
guarantees  since  the  President's  four- 
point  program  was  announced  last  fall 
and  had  done  almost  nothing  to  imple- 
ment it.  Since  that  time  only  $25  mil- 
lion has  actually  been  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  there  is  a 
farm  credit  crisis  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  addressed.  Credit  must  be 
made  available  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  and  it  must  be  available 
before  planting  time. 

The  administration  must  understand 
that  we  are  not  just  discussing  the 
concept  of  a  man  with  overalls  living 
on  40  acres  and  farming  with  a  mule. 
My  colleagues  and  I  are  expressing  our 
concern  with  one  of  the  most  capital 
intensive  industries  in  our  economy. 
The  farm  debt  of  this  Nation  stands  at 
$215  billion. 

Almost  every  Member  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  administration,  will  tell 
you  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  budget  deficit.  But  when 
the  farm  debt  held  by  3  percent  or  less 
of  our  population  of  this  country  is 
equal  to  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  to 
even  recognize  the  problem. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  farm 
credit  crisis  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
addressed  now. 

TRX  MODIFIED  DEBT  RECOVERY  PROCRAM  FOR 
AMERICAN  AGRICiaTURE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Boren,  for  start- 
ing the  vigil  for  the  farm  credit  crisis 
that  involves  us  all  here  in  America 
now. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  addressing  my 
remarks  to  the  modified  debt  recovery 
program  for  American  agriculture. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  in  Montana, 
along  with  the  rest  of  agriculture, 
have  found  the  prices  they  have  re- 
ceived were  lower  in  1984  than  they 
were  in  1980.  The  last  2  years  have 
been  the  worst  2  years  of  net  farming 
income  since  the  1930's. 

As  a  result  of  that,  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  have  suffered  losses 
in  the  past  few  years  have  now  seen 
their  debt-to-asset  ratio  increase  to 
the  point  that  their  credit  may  be 
shut  off.  Three  production  credit  asso- 
ciations have  closed  their  doors  in 
Montana  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Five  more  have  been  liquidated  in  the 
Northwest  since  August  1983.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  needs  better  prices 
that  exceed  the  cost  of  production,  so 
there  is  income  to  pay  their  bills  and 
to  stay  in  business.  To  survive,  many 
operators  will  need  credit  with  lower 
interest  rates  and  a  stretched-out  time 
for  repayment. 

The  key  is  affordable  credit.  That  is 
why  I  am  for  the  modified  debt  recov- 
ery program.  This  modifies  an  agricul- 
tural loan  with  a  private  bank  or  PCA 
with  an  interest  rate  of  about  10.5  per- 
cent. Further,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  interest  rate  as  low  as  7.25 
percent  could  be  worked  out  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Oper- 
ating Loan  Program,  with  the  bank  or 
PCA  lender  handling  all  of  the  forms 
and  paperwork. 

It  is  very  important  under  the  modi- 
fied debt  recovery  program  that  the 
expertise  of  private  lenders  be  used  to 
avoid  the  bottleneck  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  offices  that  are 
bogged  down  with  too  many  loans  and 
too  much  paperwork.  The  use  of  guar- 
anteed Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  that  back  up  the  debts  of  the  in- 
dividual farm  borrowers  is  essential  to 
provide  the  individual  farmer  or 
rancher  with  the  capital  needs  he 
must  have  to  stay  in  business  at  an  in- 
terest rate  his  cash  flow  could,  in  fact, 
pay  back.  But  I  stress  the  loans  are 
still  handled  by  the  banks  and  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram was  supported  at  a  public  hear- 
ing we  held  here  in  Washington  on 
January  30.  At  that  meeting,  individ- 
ual farmers  and  ranchers,  farm 
groups,  their  leaders,  and  farm  credit 
system  officials  all  testified  to  the  ur- 
gency of  this  crisis.  Many  of  these 
same  spokesmen  endorsed  the  Modi- 
fied Debt  Recovery  Program.  This  is  a 
concrete  step  that  we  can  take  imme- 
diately and  does  not  need  new  legisla- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Some 
of  us  have  virritten  the  President  and 
urged  him  to  take  all  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative steps  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  is  the  first  step  to  shore  up 
American  agricultural  credit  and  to  do 


it  immediately.  After  that,  we  can  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  farm  programs  and 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  broad- 
er use  of  American  agriculture  prod- 
ucts that  will  shore  up  and  Improve 
the  prices  our  producers  receive  for 
their  products. 

A  CRISIS  IN  PARM  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  American  farmers 
have  efficiently  produced  huge  quanti- 
ties of  food  commodities  to  provide 
plenty  for  U.S.  consumers,  almost  all 
of  the  emergency  food  provided  for 
starving  African  countries  and  an  ade- 
quate surplus  to  meet  next  year's  for- 
eign commitments,  plus  meeting  the 
projected  18  to  24  months  of  African 
emergency  needs.  Most  of  the  world 
marvels  at  American  farm  production. 
It  is  a  great  success  for  the  United 
States,  and  sharing  food  abundance  is 
a  noteworthy  policy. 

But  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block 
and  President  Reagan  are  calling  for 
steps  to  discourage  farm  production 
and  decimate  farm  credit  to  decrease 
the  number  of  farmers,  all  in  the 
belief  that  less  food  production  will  be 
beneficial.  As  part  of  that  plan  they 
have  tightened  eligibility  for  the 
Farmers  Home  emergency  loans.  This 
is  at  the  very  time  farmers  need  the 
credit  most  and  the  starving  In  Africa 
most  need  American  food. 

In  ancient  Egypt.  Joseph  and  the 
Pharaoh  conceived  the  need  of  saving 
food  for  years  of  drought.  Today,  just 
south  of  there,  we  witness  the  20th 
century  drought  of  the  Sahel,  which 
has  caused  starvation  for  millions,  but 
is  gradually  being  alleviated  from  food 
stored  during  years  of  American  abun- 
dance. Under  the  leadership  of  private 
charitable  U.S.  food  aid  organizations, 
food  Is  being  distributed,  almost  all  of 
It  produced  on  American  farms  and 
donated  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Although  the  food  produced  In  the 
United  States  is  saving  lives  In  Africa, 
many  American  farmers  are  desperate- 
ly trying  to  save  themselves  from  an 
increasingly  stark  economic  crisis.  Sev- 
eral years  of  tough  times  with  low 
farm  prices  and  high  Interest  rates 
have  culminated  In  the  lowest  2  years 
of  net  farm  Income  since  the  1930's. 
The  Immediate  crisis  is  Insufficient 
Income  for  many  farmers  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  their  loans  and  their  oper- 
ating bills.  Altogether,  the  2  million 
American  farmers  have  total  debts  of 
$216  billion,  and  their  lack  of  net 
Income  Is  compounded  by  declining 
land  values,  rapidly  declining  values 
for  farm  machinery,  and  other  agricul- 
tural assets  as  well. 

The  asset  side  of  their  ledger  is  dete- 
riorating so  rapidly  as  to  cause  an  in- 
creasing number  of  farm  liquidations, 
accompanied  by  failures  of  their 
banks,  of  production  credit  associa- 
tions that  have  provided  operating 
loans.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insiu^nce 
Corporation    has    plp,ced     231     farm 


banks  on  their  "problem  bank  list," 
double  a  year  earlier. 

For  those  farmers  whose  debt-to- 
asset  ratio  is  so  bad  that  banks  cannot 
loan  them  money,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  emergency  loans  avail- 
able. But  last  fall  President  Reagan, 
before  the  election,  announced  that 
the  loans  were  available  but  did  not 
reveal  the  strings  attached  to  the 
loans  that  make  it  impossible  for 
farmers  to  qualify.  As  a  result,  of  the 
$4.3  billion  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  fall  for  Farmers  Home  loans,  over 
$3.3  billion  remains  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  till. 

To  increase  American  farm  crop 
sales  abroad.  Secretary  Block  and 
President  Reagan  propose  to  lower 
U.S.  farm  prices  even  more.  Food  costs 
U.S.  consumers  only  16  percent  of  dis- 
posable income,  lower  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  So  whatever  Federal 
farm  programs  cost,  consumers  have 
obviously  reaped  benefits  in  low  food 
costs.  In  addition,  abundant  food  sup- 
plies have  provided  minimum  nutri- 
tional needs  for  the  Impoverished 
through  domeslc  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Although  American  farmers'  effi- 
ciency exceeds  all  others  throughout 
the  world,  sufficient  open  markets  are 
not  available  to  clear  supplies.  Most 
other  countries  severely  restrict  agri- 
cultural imports  and  subsidize  their 
own  exports  to  lower  the  price  and  at- 
tract buyers.  U.S.  policy,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepts  most  food  Imports  and 
avoids  subsidies  for  our  food  exports. 

For  com,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and 
mlllt.  the  U.S.  Government  provides  a 
basic  price  at  which  the  Government 
is  willing  to  purchase  the  commodities 
from  the  farmer  and  keep  them  in 
Federal  storage  until  the  market  price 
is  higher  or  the  food  Is  used  for  emer- 
gency relief.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces these  commodities  in  such  quan- 
tities that  U.S.  support  prices  become 
the  world  price  in  times  of  surplus. 

A  current  example  Is  the  U.S.  sup- 
port price  for  wheat,  which  Is  $3.30 
per  bushel.  And  that  establishes  the 
world  price.  At  that  price,  a  pound  of 
wheat  costs  less  than  7  cents,  provid- 
ing almost  a  whole  day's  nutrition  of 
10  to  15  percent  protein  and  approxi- 
mately 1,500  calories.  A  poimd  of  dried 
powdered  milk  costs  the  Government 
91  cents,  has  1,600  calories,  excellent 
nutrition,  and  when  reconstituted  Is 
IV^  gallons  of  milk. 

As  Inexpensive  as  American-pro- 
duced commodities  are,  and  despite 
the  loss  of  net  farm  Income  that 
threatens  to  drag  under  almost  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  farmers,  Secretary  Block 
advocates  legislation  to  lower  U.S.  sup- 
port prices  to  make  U.S.  producers 
more  market  oriented.  In  short,  the 
administration  argues  that  we  can  sell 
more  if  we  sell  cheaper  but  defines  an 
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orderly  transition  as  lower  production 
with  a  fewer  number  of  U.S.  farmers. 

If  the  plan  contrived  by  Secretary 
Block  and  the  President  is  adopted,  it 
could  achieve  lower  farm  production 
by  bankrupting  farmers,  or  it  could 
result  in  a  severe  shortage  of  food  sup- 
plies if  demand  were  much  greater 
than  anticipated  or  drought  drastical- 
ly lowered  anticipated  production. 

The  administration's  proposals  are 
neither  wise  nor  necessary.  There  are 
probably  no  supporters  in  the  banking 
and  agribusiness  community,  which 
have  in  recent  months  become  greatly 
alarmed  at  dwindling  farm  income  and 
assets.  Secretary  Block's  scheme  has 
no  takers  among  farmers  or  farm  orga- 
nizations. 

American  agricultural  production  is 
a  strength  that  should  be  maintained. 
Humanitarian  food  relief  is  good  U.S. 
policy,  and  building  toward  more 
world  trade  with  barter  or  reduced 
prices  for  sales  to  hard-pressed  coun- 
tries is  good  business 

Forcing  more  farm  insolvency 
through  lower  farm  income  should  not 
be  viewed  as  at  all  acceptable.  Prom 
the  humanitarian  view,  it  is  cruel,  be- 
cause millions  are  surviving  only  be- 
cause of  our  surplus  production. 

Parmers  need  two  honest  policies:  A 
better  price  and  available  credit  spread 
over  a  longer  time  at  lower  Interest 
rates.  Hungry  people  here  and  abroad 
need  U.S.  farmers  with  stable  produc- 
tion. 

Secretary  Block  is  right  about  one 
thing— all  of  us  want  farmers'  income 
from  the  market,  not  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  His  problem  is  that  his  pro- 
posals never  get  us  there;  he  and 
President  Reagan  have  spent  more  on 
farm  program  failures  than  any  other 
administration.  A  good  farm  bill  can 
be  drafted  that  leads  us  there  without 
drawing  down  on  the  Treasury  as 
much  as  he  has  and  without  draining 
from  the  land  the  large  number  of 
farmers  his  policies  are  wringing  out 
of  business. 

Doing  the  right  thing  for  both  farm- 
ers and  the  starving  happens  to  coin- 
cide with  the  soundest  U.S.  policy. 
Save  the  farmers  to  save  the  people. 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  FARM  ECONOICT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
point  out  that  the  North  Dakota  farm 
economy  resembles  the  other  States 
we  are  hearing  about  today. 

Recently,  the  North  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  a  survey 
it  has  been  conducting  of  farm  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  question  in  that 
survey  asked.  'Given  the  present  con- 
ditions and  trends,  how  long  do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
farming?"  Thirteen  and  one-tenth  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  surveyed  said  1 
year  or  less.  Translated  into  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  our  State,  that 
would  mean  the  loss  of  about  4.700 
farm  units  in  our  State.  That  is  more 


farms  in  1  year  than  North  Dakota 
lost  between  1978  and  the  1982  Census 
of  Agriculture  when  our  farm  numbers 
dropped  from  40.357  to  36.436.  The 
projection  had  been  that  we  would  be 
down  to  33.000  farm  units  by  1995. 
This  survey  indicates  that  we  will  go 
past  that  trend  line  this  coming  year. 

Yet.  these  survey  results  are  not 
that  surprising.  Last  summer,  in  a  re- 
search bimonthly  bulletin  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  North  Dakota  State  University 
[NDSUl.  it  was  estimated  that  28  per- 
cent of  the  indebted  farmers  in  our 
State,  a  total  of  approximately  7.000 
farmers  were  in.  what  the  agricultural 
economists  termed,  "moderate  to 
severe  financial  difficulty." 

While  the  survey  is  a  judgment  call 
by  respondents,  it  is  noteworthy  to 
point  out  that  those  who  felt  they  had 
1  year  or  less  left  in  farming  had  an 
average  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  60  per- 
cent. According  to  the  NDSU  research 
publication,  and  most  lending  agen- 
cies, farmers  with  a  debt/asset  ratio  of 
more  than  40  percent  are  in  a  cash- 
flow problem  and  are  simultaneously 
experiencing  a  significant  loss  of 
equity  capital. 

Significantly,  the  North  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  survey  re- 
vealed that  42.5  percent  believe  that, 
based  on  present  trends,  they  would 
only  be  able  to  continue  farming  for  2 
to  5  years.  The  Judgment  of  these 
farmers  is  fairly  accurately  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  they  averaged  a  debt- 
to-asset  ratio  of  42  percent. 

When  the  figures  are  combined, 
farmers  who  believe  they  have  less 
than  5  years  left  to  farm  total  55.6 
percent.  This  statistic  underlines  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  both  new 
farm  credit  Initiatives  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  price  tuid  income 
Issues  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  study  shows  that  37.5  percent  of 
North  Dakota  farmers  surveyed  had 
debt-to-asset  ratios  of  40  percent  or 
more.  This  corresponds  closely  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  statistics  this  past  year 
which  estimated  that  31  percent  of  the 
farms  with  gross  annual  sales  between 
$40,000  and  $200,000  are  carrying  debt- 
to-asset  ratios  above  40  percent,  and  of 
that  group,  one-third  have  debt-to- 
asset  ratios  above  70  percent.  (Real- 
ized gross  income  per  farm  in  North 
Dakota  averaged  $83,146  in  1982  and 
$95,932  in  1983.) 

Dr.  Harold  Breimyer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  reported  recently  that 
he  believes  25  percent  of  midwestem 
farmers  are  essentially  Insolvent;  that 
Is,  if  their  deflated  assets  were  liqui- 
dated, they  could  not  cover  their 
debts.  He  also  stated,  "It  is  worth 
noting  that  farmers'  individual  situa- 
tions are  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  time  and  terms  of  their  enter- 
ing farming,  and  not  primarily  by 
their  operating  efficiency."  The  North 
Dakota  Department   of  Agriculture's 


survey  further  verifies  this  observa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Economic  Research 
Service  [ERS]  of  USDA,  total  farm 
debt  in  North  Dakota  has  increased 
from  a  little  less  than  $3.1  billion  in 
1979  to  over  $5.4  billion  in  1983.  At  the 
same  time,  the  debt-to-equity  ratio  has 
increased  from  19.1  percent  to  29.9 
percent,  while  farm  income  to  repay 
that  debt  has  been  declining. 

While  farm  debt  has  been  increas- 
ing, the  value  of  farm  assets  has  been 
decreasing.  According  to  the  E^RS,  av- 
erage land  values  in  North  Dakota 
dropped  from  a  high  of  $436  per  acre 
in  North  Dakota  dropped  from  a  high 
of  $436  per  acre  in  1982  to  $414  in 
1983.  A  survey  released  last  week  by 
an  agriciiltural  economist  at  NDSU 
showed  an  8-percent  declined  in  land 
values  this  past  year,  with  some  coun- 
ties experiencing  up  to  a  16-percent 
decline. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  catch  up  to  the 
inventors  and  the  regulators  in  under- 
taking the  first  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  the  banking  and  finance 
industries  in  ouuiy,  many  years.  We 
have  heard  the  concept  of  the  level 
playing  field  advanced  many  times  as 
our  guide  toward  banking  and  finance 
legislation.  Farm  income  has  to  be  a 
part  of  the  level  playing  field  concept 
in  banking. 

Unlike  much  of  the  1970's  when 
landowners  could  often  reamortize 
real  estate  debt  to  free  equity  out  of 
land  to  supplement  current  cash  flow, 
this  option  tended  to  close  as  farmland 
and  other  capital  assets  ceased  to  ap- 
preciate and  started  to  decline.  Some 
agricultural  lenders  and  farm  opera- 
tors have  been  able  to  substitute  debt 
for  cash  returns  to  an  unusual  extent, 
but  neither  party  can  do  business  for 
long  on  that  basis.  Farmland  apprecia- 
tion in  real  terms  may  remain  nil  for 
several  more  years,  and  further  depre- 
ciation will  occur  if  commodity  price 
support  loan  rates  and  target  prices 
are  dropped. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  in  addition  to  bankrupting  our 
farm  operators,  we  are  putting  our 
rural  bankers  in  a  very  tough  spot.  As 
we  move  toward  nationwide  deposit- 
taking  powers  for  financial  institu- 
tions, where  is  the  level  playing  field  if 
you  cut  farm  income,  the  major  source 
of  deposits  for  our  rural  banks?  If  you 
cut  farm  income,  and  allow  the  money 
center  financial  institutions  to  com- 
pete with  our  rural  banks  for  what  is 
left,  how  long  and  how  well  can  you 
expect  our  rural  banks  to  adequately 
service  the  commercial  lending  needs 
of  our  farm  operators  and  main  street 
businessmen? 

Mr.  President,  rural  conunercial 
banks  extend  credit  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  primarily  for  working  capital 
and  the  financing  of  equipment  and 
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livestock.  On  January  1,  1983,  conwner- 
cial  banks  remained  the  largest  suppli- 
er of  such  non-real-estate  credit  to  ag- 
riculture, with  slightly  over  34  percent 
market  share.  Commercial  banks  also 
held  7.7  percent  of  real  estate  farm 
debt. 

Thus  far  during  the  1980's,  the  pri- 
mary shift  in  market  share  among 
lenders  of  non-real -estate  farm  debt  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  direct  credit 
by  FmHA  and  CCC,  with  correspond- 
ing reductions  in  short-  and  intermedi- 
ate-term debt  held  by  commercial 
banks  and  PCA's.  On  January  1.  1983. 
the  FmHA  and  CCC  held  an  estimated 
27.2  percent  of  total  farm  debt  of  this 
type.  However,  this  shift  to  USDA 
credit  derives  mostly  from  the  serious 
depression  in  agriculture. 

And  now  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  propose  ending  all 
direct  lending  activities  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  are  beyond  our 
control  and  some  of  which  we  do  con- 
trol, we  are  at  a  center  of  history  in 
rural  America.  Who  will  control  agri- 
culture in  the  year  2000?  Who  will 
own  the  farmland?  Who  will  control 
the  financing?  These  are  questions  in 
which  every  citizen  in  America  has  a 
stake. 

Bishop  Maurice  Dingman,  past  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
head,  said  last  week  that  if  we  lose  the 
number  of  farmers  over  the  next 
couple  of  years  that  our  studies  are 
predicting,  we  may  soon  face  a  land 
problem  similar  to  those  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  that 
serious. 

MICHIGAN'S  FARM  BCONOMT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  setting  aside  the  Senate's  time  to 
focus  on  the  farm  crisis  currently  oc- 
curring in  rural  America.  It  is  a  crisis 
which  affects  all  Americans,  wherever 
we  happen  to  live.  Senator  Boren's  ag- 
ricultural vigil  has  brought  the  emer- 
gency in  the  farm  belt  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  I  hope  the  country. 
I  also  hope  it  gets  the  administration's 
attention;  neither  the  administration 
nor  the  country,  nor  the  Senate  for 
that  matter,  have  yet  recognized  the 
severity  of  the  problem. 

Most  i}eople  think  of  Michigan  as 
primarily  an  industrial  State,  but  it 
also  has  a  large  agricultural  industry. 
Michigan  has  more  farmers  than 
Kansas.  The  farm  population  of  Ne- 
braska is  about  identical  to  that  of 
Michigan.  Michigan  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  many  forms  of  beans 
and  tart  cherries.  It  ranks  third  in  the 
production  of  apples,  carrots,  celery, 
mushrooms,  primes,  plums,  red  kidney 
beans,  sweet  cherries,  and  tomatoes 
for  processing.  We  are  major  produc- 
ers of  dairy  products,  soybeans,  com, 
wheat,  and  a  number  of  other  prod- 


ucts. The  farm  bankruptcies  in  Michi- 
gan have  risen  dramatically  since  1980. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  loans  in 
Michigan  that  are  at  least  90  days  past 
due  is  one-third  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  and  many  farmers  face 
foreclosures  in  the  near  future  If  they 
do  not  get  a  decent  price  for  their 
products  this  year.  Agriculture  econo- 
mists are  already  projecting  lower 
commodity  prices  this  year. 

Farm  income  Is  very  low.  The  latest 
Michigan  farm  statistics  show  that 
total  net  income  \>er  farm  in  Michigan 
was  $6,900,  the  lowest  since  1976.  The 
farmer's  expenses  have  not  declined, 
however.  A  tractor  which  cost  $27,000 
In  1979  now  costs  $40,000.  Pesticides 
which  cost  $64.50  per  5  gallon  In  1979 
now  cost  $97.50  per  5  gallon.  Tele- 
phone and  utility  costs  have  also 
steadily  Increased. 

Michigan  farm  land  values  have 
dropped  In  the  last  several  years  and 
are  expected  to  fall  further  in  1985. 
Michigan  farmers  are  desperately 
hoping  their  land  values  will  not  drop 
to  the  drastic  levels  of  many  other 
States.  In  addition,  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  dropped  from  a  peak  of  about 
.$44  billion  In  1981  to  about  $35  billion 
in  1983.  That  has  affected  all  our 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  I  cite 
give  a  bleak  picture  of  Michigan  agri- 
culture and  U.S.  agriculture.  The  out- 
look in  the  farm  belt,  in  particular,  is 
even  bleaker.  These  statistics  are  more 
than  just  numbers  on  a  page.  They  are 
the  faces  of  a  community  whose  tnajor 
source  of  income  is  drying  up.  They 
are  the  faces  of  small  farmers  who 
have  no  other  source  of  Income.  They 
are  the  faces  of  children  who  cannot 
plan  on  staying  In  the  farm  communi- 
ty. They  are  the  faces  of  the  farm  Im- 
plement dealer  who  has  no  buyers. 
They  are  the  faces  of  the  fertilizer 
dealer  who  cannot  afford  to  extend 
any  more  credit  to  his  customers. 
They  are  the  faces  of  the  young 
farmer  who  caimot  afford  to  start  his 
own  farm.  They  are  the  faces  of  par- 
ents who  worry  about  when  the  banks 
will  foreclose. 

There  is  a  real  crisis  going  on  In 
America's  rural  community.  Although 
the  farmers  have  tried  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  In  the 
past  several  years,  they  have  been  pa- 
tient. They  were  patient  when  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  cuts  In  agricul- 
tural programs  because  they  were  will- 
ing to  contribute  their  fair  share. 
They  have  been  patient  with  Congress 
which  changes  the  rules  of  the  farm 
programs  every  year.  They  have  been 
patient  with  the  administration  that 
promised  them  a  better  loan  credit 
program  and  then  neglected  to  act. 
They  have  been  patient  with  promises 
of  greater  exports  from  an  administra- 
tion that  is  now  proposing  to  eliminate 
direct  export  credit  to  our  trading 
partners. 


But  they  have  lost  their  patience. 
The  farmers  in  this  country  are  aslcing 
for  help.  They  are  picketing  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade.  They  are  band- 
ing together  to  prohibit  foreclosures. 
They  are  organizing  groups  to  lobby 
their  State  legislatures.  And  they  are 
asking  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives for  help. 

This  Is  a  situation  which  we  must  all 
be  concerned  about  whether  we  repre- 
sent a  predominantly  farm  State  or  a 
predominantly  industrial  State.  What 
happens  to  the  farm  economy  directly 
affects  the  rest  of  our  economy.  Con- 
sumers who  are  accustomed  to  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  at  a  stable  price 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  a  dwin- 
dling number  of  farmers.  Failure  of 
rural  banks  which  carry  high  agricul- 
ture debts  further  damages  the  local 
economy. 

Time  and  time  again  when  I  have 
asked  Individuals  what  should  be  done 
about  the  low  prices  our  farmers  are 
receiving  and  the  credit  problems  they 
face,  I  hear  that  the  farmers  in  trou- 
ble are  those  that  are  poor  managers 
and  inefficient  farmers.  How  efficient 
does  one  have  to  be  to  make  ends  meet 
on  $6,900  a  year?  Is  it  due  to  poor 
management  that  farm  land  prices 
have  fallen?  Is  It  the  farmer's  poor 
management  that  resulted  in  a  drop  in 
agriculture  exports? 

In  the  President's  background  on 
major  spending  reforms  which  accom- 
pany his  proposed  fiscal  year  1986 
budget,  there  is  a  statement  that,  in 
my  opinion,  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
this  administration: 

Added  Federal  credit  is  not  the  answer  to 
correct  current  financial  problems  within 
the  farm  sector.  The  immediate  financial 
crisis  experienced  by  farm  operators  will  not 
be  addressed  by  adding  to  already  uxtman- 
ageable  debt  burdens.  New  F^ederal  credit 
cannot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  income. 

In  other  words,  do  not  look  to  us  for 
help — we  will  only  add  to  your  prob- 
lems. Go  to  the  banks  or  find  a  way  to 
Increase  your  income.  The  President's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  is  also  propos- 
ing cuts  of  $2  billion  for  commodity 
programs  and  farm  lending  programs. 

We  all  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  Federal  deficit  and  its  effect  on 
farmers.  As  long  as  deficits  remain  ex- 
cessive, high  interest  rates  will  contin- 
ue to  plague  our  international  trade 
and  our  domestic  production.  The 
strong  dollar  makes  our  agricultural 
exports  less  competitive  abroad  and 
high  interest  rates  increase  the  farm- 
er's operating  costs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  fauiners  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  get  the  deficit  re- 
duced. The  question  is  what  is  fair  and 
what  Is  effective. 

TRK  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
salute  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borxn] 
for  his  efforts  in  helping  to  draw  at- 
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tention  to,  and  hopefully  to  get  some 
action  on,  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  share  his  concerns  about  the 
problems  facing  the  American  farmer, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  stand  with  him 
now  as  I  have  in  the  past  to  point  out 
the  need  for  positive  solutions  to  this 
worsening  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "farm  crisis" 
is  so  overused  that  it  no  longer  has 
any  emotional  impact  on  some  people. 
We  have  been  hearing  about  the  crisis 
in  agriculture  for  several  years,  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  that  crisis  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma  and  other  concerned  Senators.  But 
the  fact  that  some  people  in  this  ad- 
ministration may  be  tired  of  hearing 
about  farm  problems  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  gone  away. 

Instead  of  going  away  our  farm 
problems  have  gotten  steadily  worse. 
Net  J  farm  income  increased  in  1984, 
but  most  of  that  came  from  an  in- 
crease in  inventories.  In  other  words, 
our  surplus  just  got  larger. 

What  farmers  really  need  is  cash 
income  to  pay  their  bills,  cash  to  pay 
the  crushing  expenses  of  today's  high 
interest  rates.  Farmers'  net  cash 
income  is  forcast  to  drop  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row  in  1985.  This  could  well 
mean  that  farmers'  real,  after  infla- 
tion, cash  income  would  be  the  lowest 
since  1968.  Farmers  can't  pay  1985 
bills  with  1968  paychecks. 

You  do  not  need  a  college  finance 
course  to  know  that  when  you  don't 
have  the  cash  to  pay  your  bills,  then 
you're  bankrupt  no  matter  what  your 
balance  sheet  says.  With  those  cash 
income  figures  it  is  no  wonder  that 
farmers  are  going  under  in  droves.  The 
Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve  bank  re- 
ports that  farm  liquidations  in  late 
1984  were  running  three  times  the 
normal  rate. 

Farm  balance  sheets  are  eroding  fast 
also.  In  some  areas  land  prices  have 
dropped  by  40  percent  or  more.  Farm- 
ers are  losing  the  cushion  of  land 
equity  that  many  have  been  borrowing 
against,  and  those  farmers  that  were 
already  borrowed  up  to  the  limit  have 
been  plunged  over  the  edge. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  crisis  in 
farm  credit  on  our  hands.  Farmers 
right  now  are  going  in  to  get  financing 
to  plant  their  next  crop  in  most  areas 
of  the  country.  In  my  home  area  of 
south  Texas  planting  season  starts  in 
about  a  week.  In  many  cases  that 
credit  is  not  going  to  be  there. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  why  many  of 
those  loans  will  not  be  made.  I  have 
talked  to  Texas  bankers.  I  know  they 
want  to  help  their  farm  customers  sur- 
vive. But  all  too  often,  they  cannot. 
One  banker  said  quite  frankly  that  if 
the  rumors  he  was  hearing  about  the 
Reagan  farm  bill  were  true  then  he 
would  simply  liquidate  all  his  farm 
loans.  He  pointed  out  that  his  farmers 
were  barely  making  it  at  current 
prices,  and  that  he  had  a  fiduciary 


duty  to  his  depositors  and  his  stock- 
holders that  would  not  allow  him  to 
throw  away  money  on  loans  that  could 
not  be  repaid. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  ad- 
ministration's debt  restructuring  pro- 
gram. It  was  annonced  last  September, 
just  before  the  election.  The  regula- 
tions were  not  announced  until  after 
the  election,  and  I  am  told  by  Texas 
farmers  that  the  program  is  largely 
useless. 

In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  actually 
hurting  farmers.  Overworked  local 
PmHA  offices  are  having  to  process 
applications  for  loan  deferrals  on  a 
high-priority  basis,  taking  time  that 
they  desperately  need  for  processing 
their  heavy  workload  of  regular  loan 
applications.  Almost  no  one  is  getting 
these  deferrals,  but  many  regular  cus- 
tomers may  not  get  the  money  to 
plant  because  of  these  delays.  One 
farmer  told  me  that  his  local  FmHA 
office  could  not  get  to  his  loan  applica- 
tion until  March  because  of  delays 
with  deferral  applications,  even 
though  he  should  plant  his  sugar  beet 
crop  on  March  1.  He  also  said  the  local 
FmHA  office  had  yet  to  approve  a 
single  deferrsd. 

Yes,  we  have  a  farm  credit  crisis 
right  now,  and  it  looks  like  it  is  going 
to  be  much  worse  than  those  we  have 
experienced  in  past  years.  But  the  real 
crisis  in  agriculture  is  a  crisis  in  prices. 
Farmers  cannot  get  loans  because  they 
can't  pay  them  back. 

They  can't  pay  off  those  loans  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  too  high  and 
prices  are  too  low.  The  prime  interest 
rate  has  been  over  10  percent  for  6 
years  now.  Since  1981  the  price  of 
wheat  has  dropped  20  percent,  grain 
sorghum  has  dropped  25  percent, 
cotton  has  dropped  26  percent,  and 
rice  has  dropped  38  percent. 

Some  say  prices  have  dropped  be- 
cause of  surpluses,  and  they're  right. 
Why  do  we  have  surpluses?  We  have 
surpluses  because  we  can't  export. 
Why  can't  we  export?  Because  our 
prices  are  too  high. 

But  wait  a  minute.  That  does  not 
sound  right.  How  can  our  prices  be 
both  too  low  and  too  high? 

The  answer  is  the  bloated  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Our  domestic  econom- 
ic policies  of  high  interest  rates  since 
1981  have  caused  the  value  of  the 
dollai-  to  go  up  by  63  percent  against 
the  Dutch  guilder,  and  Rotterdam  is 
one  of  the  centers  of  the  world  grain 
trade.  Our  Government's  economic 
policies  are  pricing  our  farmers  out  of 
their  export  markets. 

Look  at  how  this  works.  In  January 
1981.  an  American  farmer  could  get 
$5.25  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  on  the 
dock  in  Houston.  To  a  Dutch  trader  in 
Rotterdam,  this  was  11.44  guilders.  In 
January  1985  a  U.S.  farmer  could  get 
only  $4.11  for  his  wheat  at  the  dock  in 
Houston.  However,  to  the  Dutch 
trader   this  was   14.59   guilders.   The 


farmer's  price  dropped  22  percent,  but 
the  export  customer's  price  went  up  28 
percent. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  our 
farm  prices  are  both  too  high  and  too 
low.  They  are  too  low  for  our  produc- 
ers but,  because  of  the  bloated  dollar, 
too  high  for  our  foreign  customers. 

This  is  a  major  reason  that  the 
volume  of  U.S.  farm  exports  has 
dropped  for  4  years  In  a  row. 

Argentina's  agricultural  exports  are 
booming,  in  no  small  part  because  the 
value  of  their  currency  against  the 
dollar  has  fallen  by  86  percent  in  Just 
the  last  12  months.  Cargill  recently 
made  it  clear  that  they  could  deliver 
Argentine  wheat  to  Houston,  including 
purchase  price,  ocean  freight,  and  a 
21-cent-per-bushel  U.S.  tariff,  cheaper 
than  Amarillo  wheat. 

Another  major  reason  we  can't 
export  is  our  trade  p>olicy.  We  are  sell- 
ing out  U.S.  farmers  by  forcing  them 
to  compete  against  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  European  Community,  for 
instance,  subsidizes  its  farmers  to  in- 
crease production,  and  then  it  dumps 
the  resulting  surplus  on  the  world 
market.  We  subsidize  our  farmers  to 
reduce  production,  and  then  we  pay  to 
store  the  surplus  when  the  Europ>ean 
Community  takes  our  export  market. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  on 
sugar.  Today  the  European  Communi- 
ty pays  their  farmers  27  cents  a  pound 
for  sugar.  You  know  what  they  sell  it 
for  on  the  world  market?  Five  cents. 

The  European  Community  pays  a 
tremendous  subsidy,  and  in  return  it 
has  gotten  a  tremendous  increase  in 
production.  Why  should  it  not  under 
those  conditions? 

The  value  of  an  acre  of  land  in 
France  used  for  sugar  beet  production 
has  increased  from  $1,000  to  $7,000. 

By  contrast,  every  night  on  the  net- 
work news  we  see  more  U.S.  farmers 
being  sold  out  at  auction.  We  are  told 
that  U.S.  farm  land  prices  have 
dropped  40  percent  in  some  areas  and 
they  are  still  falling  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  I  made 
a  floor  speech  on  our  trade  problems.  I 
pointed  out  that  although  a  trade  war 
poses  great  risks,  even  greater  risks  lie 
in  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
adopt  a  free  trade  policy  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  It  Just  will 
not  happen. 

Likewise,  facing  up  to  our  farm  prob- 
lems may  cost  some  money  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  hard  to  reduce  our 
deficit,  but  the  cost  of  not  facing  those 
problems  may  be  much  higher. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  biggest 
industry.  Agriculture  employs  22  mil- 
lion people,  more  than  any  other  in- 
dustry, and  generates  one  in  every  five 
Jobs.  It  accounts  for  20  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Farming  alone 
has  as  many  workers  as  the  transpor- 
tation, steel,  and  auto  industries  com- 
bined. 
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Farmers  keep  150,000  auto  workers 
employed  just  to  make  the  equipment 
they  buy  each  year.  Farmers  use  6.5 
million  tons  of  steel  each  year,  em- 
ploying 40,000  steelworkers.  They 
spend  $15.4  billion  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  maintenance. 

Each  farmer  now  grows  food  for  78 
other  people  who  are  thus  free  to 
make  other  products  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living.  The  U.S.  consumer 
can  purchase  those  other  products  be- 
cause he  spends  only  16  percent  of  his 
disposable  income  on  food.  The  Rus- 
sians spend  45  percent,  and  even  the 
British  spend  28  percent. 

This  productivity  has  been  passed 
through  to  the  American  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  food  prices.  In  1950 
the  average  worker  worked  32.8  min- 
utes to  buy  a  pound  of  steak,  and 
worked  an  hour  to  buy  10  pounds  of 
bread.  Today  it  only  takes  18.5  min- 
utes to  get  the  steak  and  37.5  minutes 
to  get  the  bread. 

Agriculture  has  also  paid  for  many 
of  our  imports.  In  1984  we  had  an  all 
time  record  trade  deficit  of  $123.3  bil- 
lion, but  the  agriculture  sector  had  a 
net  trade  surplus  of  $19  billion. 

Also  in  1984,  a  farmer  in  west  Texas 
rented  a  building  on  the  town  square 
of  his  small  town.  In  better  times  it 
had  been  a  store.  He  tore  out  the  back 
wall  to  make  a  large  door,  and  now  he 
uses  it  as  a  bam.  You  see.  it  was 
cheaper  to  rent  the  store  than  to  build 
the  new  bam  he  needed.  There  used  to 
be  a  small  business  in  that  store,  run 
by  a  local  family.  Now  they  and  many 
others  are  gone.  That's  happening  all 
over  rural  America. 

Farmers  tell  me  they  don't  want 
more  credit— they  want  a  fair  price  for 
their  product.  They  know  they  can't 
borrow  their  way  out  of  debt.  They 
want  to  earn  their  way  out  of  debt. 

They  Icnow  they  can  compete  with 
farmers  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
have  tremendous  advantages.  We  have 
financial  and  political  stability,  excel- 
lent land  and  climate,  a  trained  and  ef- 
ficient work  force.  But  U.S.  farmers 
cannot  be  expected  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  foreign  government 
trade  barriers  and  export  subsidies. 
U.S.  farmers  carmot  be  expected  to 
hold  onto  export  markets  when  every 
President  since  Nixon  has  subjected 
them  to  an  agricultural  embargo.  U.S. 
farmers  cannot  expect  to  compete  in 
world  markets  when  their  own  Gov- 
ernment's policies  are  subsidizing  their 
competition  by  tilting  the  currency  ex- 
change rates. 

Let  us  give  our  farmers  a  free 
market  to  compete  in  and  let  them  go. 
But  don't  weight  them  down  with  a 
bloated  dollar,  high  interest  rates,  and 
foreign  trade  barriers  tmd  then  throw 
them  into  the  world  market  to  sink  or 
swim.  They  may  well  sink,  and  if  they 
sink  much  of  our  country's  economy 
sinks  with  them. 


I  think  our  Government's  policy 
should  be  cushion  the  shock  of  our 
current  farm  problems,  not  make  it 
worse.  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  aban- 
don this  Nation's  most  important  in- 
dustry, and  I  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  do  likewise  and  come  up 
with  some  better  farm  policies  than 
those  we  have  seen  and  heard  rumors 
about  in  recent  months. 

OnTLimNC  AM  EMERGENCY  FAXll  CHZDrT 
ASSISTANCE  FR0P08AI. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  Our 
Nation's  farmers  are  experiencing 
severe  financial  stress  due  to  low  farm 
income,  high  interest  rates,  and  declin- 
ing farmland  values.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  about  18 
percent— or  430.000  farmers— have 
debt-to-asset  ratios  that  are  danger- 
ously high,  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

In  addition,  farmers  have  lost  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  equity  in  their 
operations  during  the  last  4  years— 
$200  billion  in  inflation-adjusted  dol- 
lars. Further,  the  rate  of  return  to 
equity  in  farm  assets  has  been  nega- 
tive for  the  past  4  years.  Although 
farmers  have  traditionally  realized  a 
low  rate  of  return  on  their  investment, 
prior  to  the  Reagan-Stockman-Block 
years.  1953  was  the  last  time  the  rate 
of  return  to  equity  was  negative. 

Senator  Borer  has  undertaken  an 
important  task— to  inform  the  admin- 
istration and  Members  of  Congress 
about  the  crisis  in  the  agricultural 
economy.  Our  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma is  to  be  commended  for  conducting 
his  vigil  on  the  farm  economy  and  I 
intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  ensure  that 
adequate  assistance  will  be  available 
for  our  Nation's  farmers. 

The  long-term  solution  to  farm 
credit  problems  is  stronger  commodity 
prices  and  Improved  farm  income. 
However,  immediate  action  is  needed 
to  provide  some  measure  of  emergency 
relief.  For  that  reason,  I  have  devel- 
oped an  emergency  credit  assistance 
proposal. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  is  fiscally 
sound.  It  does  not  create  any  new  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  responsibilities  as- 
sociated with  making  this  assistance 
available  will  l)e  shared  with  lenders. 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
farmers. 

Using  existing  discretionary  authori- 
ties provided  by  Congress,  some  ele- 
ments of  my  proposal  can  be  imple- 
mented immediately.  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  requesting  him 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
to  begin  using  those  authorities. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  take  immediate  action  to  hire 
additional  personnel  on  a  temporary 
basis  to  process  and  service  loans: 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans;  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative requirements  that  have 
made  the  Debt  Set-Aside  Program  and 
the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  unwork- 
able. 


Further.  I  have  urged  the  President 
to  appoint  a  special  task  force  to  study 
agricultural  credit  problems  and  make 
recommendations  on  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  provide  solutions. 

The  Senate  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  task  force  on  May  2. 
1984.  when  Senate  Resolution  287  was 
approved.  Under  that  proposal,  the 
task  force  would  have  completed  its 
work  by  January  1.  1985.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  must  now  address  agri- 
cultural credit  problems  without  the 
benefit  of  the  task  force's  recommen- 
dations. 

To  supplement  the  administrative 
actions  outlined.  I  am  preparing  legis- 
lation that  I  plan  to  introduce  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  addition  to  re- 
quiring the  administration  to  use  the 
discretionary  authorities  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  legislation  would: 

Provide  additional  loan  guarantee 
authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration; 

Authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  $100  million  in 
matching  funds  to  States  that  imple- 
ment a  program  to  buy  down  the  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  made  by  commer- 
cial or  cooperative  lenders; 

Authorize  transition  assistance  for 
certain  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrowers  to  ease  the  hardship  result- 
ing from  insolvency; 

Provide  expanded  regulatory  author- 
ity for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  ensure  greater  protection  of 
the  borrowers  and  investors  of  the 
farm  credit  system; 

Require  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  study  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining insurance  iyve  protection  for 
farm  credit  system  borrower  stock; 
and 

Direct  Federal  bank  regulators  to 
exercise  caution  and  restraint  in  ad- 
versely classifying  agricultural  loans. 

Without  the  type  of  credit  assistance 
I  have  outlined,  thousands  of  farmers 
will  be  faced  with  financial  ruin.  We 
must  make  an  effort  to  assist  our  Na- 
tion's fanners  or  what  is  now  an  agri- 
cultural credit  crisis  will  quickly  devel- 
op into  an  economic  disaster  for  all  of 
rural  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  emergency  credit 
proposal,  the  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
President,  and  a  background  paper  on 
farm  credit  problems  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VS.  Sematk. 

COmflTTEE  ON  ACKICULTrrRE, 

NUTRmON,  AKl)  PORESTHT, 

Washington,  DC,  February  1,  198S. 
The  President, 
Tfie  White  House, 
Waihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  that 
some  high-ranking  officials  in  the  adminis- 
tration have  acknowledged  that  there  Is  a 
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farm  credit  crisis  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  act  quickly 
in  addressing  the  problem.  To  help  ease  the 
severe  financial  stress  in  the  agricultural 
economy,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
you  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  immediate  action  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  for  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Specifically,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration should  use  its  authorities  under  ex- 
isting law  to: 

Implement  the  $650  million  operating 
loan  guarantee  program  as  Congress  intend- 
ed by  issuing  90  percent  guarantees  of  loans 
made  by  commercial  or  cooperative  lenders 
and  eliminating  administrative  require- 
ments that  lenders  must  write  off  part  of 
the  principal: 

Modify  the  administrative  requirement 
that  a  borrower  must  show  that  he  will 
have  110  percent  of  the  cash  flow  needed  to 
meet  his  obligations  to  qualify  for  the  ad- 
ministration's debt  set-aside  program: 

Reduce  the  interest  rate— to  one-half  the 
Treasury's  cost  of  l)orrowing— on  50  percent 
of  the  agency's  existing  direct  loan  funds: 
and 

Hire  temporary  personnel  on  an  emergen- 
cy t>asis  to  provide  assistance  with  loan 
processing  and  servicing. 

Further.  I  urge  you  to  appoint  a  Presiden- 
tial task  force  to  study  agricultural  credit 
problems  and  make  recommendations  on 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  provide-  long- 
term  solutions.  The  Senate  approved  a  reso- 
lution (Senate  Resolution  287)  on  May  2. 
1984,  calling  for  such  a  task  force.  Under 
that  proposal,  the  task  force  would  have 
completed  its  work  by  January  I,  1985.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  must  now  address  agri- 
cultural credit  problems  without  the  benefit 
of  the  task  force's  recommendations. 

The  administrative  actions  I  have  outlined 
would  provide  some  immediate  relief.  How- 
ever, I  believe  additional  assistance  is 
needed.  Therefore,  it  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  that  would: 

Provide  additional  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity: 

Authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  provide  $100  million  in  matching 
funds  to  States  that  implement  a  program 
to  buy  down  the  interest  rate  on  loans  made 
by  commercial  or  cooperative  lenders: 

Authorize  transition  assistance  for  certain 
Fanners  Home  Administration  borrowers. 
The  legislation  will  authorize  the  agency  to 
release  to  certain  borrowers  up  to  $10,000 
(current  market  value)  in  assets  used  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan.  The  assistance  would  t>e 
directed  to  borrowers  who  have  a  negative 
net  worth  and  who  are  faced  with  imminent 
foreclosure  or  bankruptcy.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  allow  such  bor- 
rowers to  keep  or  liquidate  enough  assets  so 
that  the  borrower  would  have  $10,000  in 
cash  or  assets  with  which  to  assist  in  a  tran- 
sition out  of  farming: 

Provide  expanded  regulatory  authority 
for  the  F'arm  Credit  Administration  to 
ensure  greater  protection  of  the  borrowers 
and  investors  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
The  legislation  would  grive  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  many  of  the  same  authori- 
ties that  other  banking  regulatory  agencies 
have; 

Require  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  insur- 
ance type  protection  for  Farm  Credit 
System  borrower  stock:  and 

Direct  Federal  bank  regtilators  to  exercise 
caution  and  restraint  in  adversely  classify- 
ing agricultural  loans. 

Without  the  type  of  credit  assistance  I 
have  outlined,  thousands  of  farmers  will  be 


faced  with  financial  ruin.  If  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  assist  our  Nation's  farmers, 
what  is  now  an  agricultural  credit  crisis  will 
quickly  develop  into  an  economic  disaster 
for  all  of  rural  America. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAKO  ZORIlfSKY. 

Senator  Zorimsky's  EImkhgcmcy 
Agricvltoral  CRKorr  Assistamcs  Proposal 

IMMIDIATE  ACTIONS  THAT  CAN  BI  TAKEN  USING 
EXISTING  ADTMORITIE8 

1.  Additional  personnel  to  proceu  Farmer* 
Home  Administration  loans.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to  hire 
additional  temporary  personnel  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  provide  assistance  with  loan 
processing  and  servicing. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration direct  loan  proffram.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  author- 
ity to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  direct  loan 
funds. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  rate  to  be  re- 
duced to  one-half  the  Treasury's  cost  of  bor- 
rowing on  50  percent  of  FmHA's  existing 
direct  loan  funds.  Borrowers  would  use 
these  low-interest  FmHA  loan  funds  in  con- 
Junction  with  loans  from  commercial  or  co- 
operative lenders.  The  blend  of  commercial 
or  cooperative  credit  with  FmHA  credit 
would  effectively  reduce  the  amount  of  in- 
terest a  borrower  must  pay  to  obtain  credit. 

3.  Improvements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  guarantee  program.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  issue  90-percent  guarantees  and 
eliminate  existing  administrative  require- 
ments that  lenders  must  write  off  part  of 
the  principal  to  obtain  a  loan  guarantee. 
Lenders  could  voluntarily  write  off  principal 
or  interest  If  that  was  necessary  to  ensure 
repayment  ability. 

4.  fmprovements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  deferral  program.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  author- 
ity to  modify  an  existing  regulation  that  re- 
quires a  borrower  to  show  that  he  will  have 
110  percent  of  the  cash  flow  needed  to  meet 
his  obligations  to  qualify  for  a  loan  deferral 
or  the  debt  set-aside  program.  The  proposal 
CAlls  for  borrowers  to  show  enough  cash 
flow  to  meet  only  100  percent  of  their  obli- 
gations. 

5.  AgriciUtural  credit  task  force.  The  Presi- 
dent could  establish  a  special  task  force  to 
study  agricultural  credit  problems  and  make 
recommendations  on  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  provide  assistance  to  farmers.  Such 
a  task  force  was  called  for  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 287  which  was  approved  on  May  2. 
1984. 

NEW  LXOISLATIVB  AUTRORmXS 

1.  Additional  Loan  Ouarantee  Authority. 
The  legislation  will  provide  new  loan  guar- 
antee authority  in  addition  to  the  $850  mil- 
lion authorized  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Loan 
guarantees  result  in  Federal  expenditures 
only  when  a  borrower— whose  loan  has  been 
guaranteed  up  to  90  percent  of  the  principal 
amount— Is  unable  to  meet  his  obligations. 
The  lender  and  the  Oovemment  share  in 
the  loss.  Historically,  the  loss  rate  has  been 
atmut  5.5  percent  on  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  guarantees. 

2.  Transition  assistance  for  certain  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  borrotoert.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  release  to  certain  l)orrowers  up 
to  $10,000  (current  market  value)  in  assets 
used  as  security  for  a  FmHA  loan.  The  as- 
sistance would  be  directed  to  F'mHA  borrow- 
ers who  have  a  negative  net  worth  and  who 


are  faced  with  Imminent  forecloaure  or 
bankruptcy.  FmHA  would  allow  such  bor- 
rowers to  keep  or  liquidate  enough  assets  so 
that  the  borrower  would  have  $10,000  in 
cash  or  assets  with  which  to  assist  in  a  tran- 
sition out  of  farming.  The  borrower,  in  con- 
sideration for  his  transition  assistance, 
would  convey  the  remainder  of  his  property 
to  the  government  or  conduct  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

The  program  would  save  the  government 
the  legal  fees  and  administrative  problems 
of  going  through  a  foreclosure  or  bankrupt- 
cy proceeding.  In  addition,  the  problems  of 
abandonment  would  be  reduced  and  the 
government  would  likely  recover  more  of 
the  principal  owed  if  a  farmer  had  some  in- 
centive to  conduct  the  sale  himself  and 
maintain  the  property  until  it  is  liquidated 
and  the  proceeds  applied  against  his  FmHA 
loan. 

3.  Expanded  regulatory  authority  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Adm.inistration  to  ensure  great- 
er protection  of  the  borroxoers  and  investors 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  (FCA)  would  be  given  many 
of  the  same  authorities  that  other  banking 
regulatory  agencies  have.  These  additional 
authorities  would  include  power  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  stop  and  activity 
that  (a)  is  an  unsound  of  unsafe  banking 
practice:  (b)  violates  law  or  regulations:  (c) 
violates  conditions  of  operation  imposed  by 
FCA.  FCA  would  also  be  given  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  issue  subpoenas,  require 
mergers  of  Farm  Credit  System  institutions, 
and  to  realign  the  territories  of  system  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  Protection  of  fiorroioer  capital  The  leg- 
islation would  require  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  study  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining insurance  type  protection  for  Farm 
Credit  System  Iwrrower  stock. 

System  Iwrrowers  are  required  to  invest 
capital,  in  the  form  of  stock,  in  the  system. 
In  the  event  of  financial  problems,  the  stock 
or  "risk  capital"  might  be  partially  or  en- 
tirely lost  as  was  the  case  when  several  pro- 
duction credit  associations  t>egan  liquidation 
proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

5.  Federal/State  interest  buy-down.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  $100  million  in  matching 
funds  to  States  that  implement  a  program 
to  buy  down  the  interest  rate  on  loans  made 
by  commercial  or  cooperative  lenders.  The 
Interest  buy-down  would  apply  to  at  least 
the  first  three  years  of  loans  that  are  se- 
cured by  real  estate  and  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restructuring  a  borrower's  debts. 
The  Federal  Interest  subsidy  would  be  re- 
captured when  the  land  is  sold  or  the  title  is 
otherwise  transferred.  The  States  would 
also  have  the  option  to  recapture  the  inter- 
est subsidy. 

6.  Classification  of  loans  by  Federal  banAc 
regulators.  Federal  bank  regulators  would 
be  directed  to  exercise  caution  and  restraint 
in  adversely  classifying  agricultural  loans. 

Financial  Stress  in  the  Farm  Economt 

Persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in  part 
to  weak  export  demand),  high  interest  rates, 
and  declining  farmland  values  have  created 
severe  financial  stress  for  many  farmers. 
This  Is  particularly  true  for  highly  lever- 
aged operators.  As  a  result  of  this  severe  fi- 
nancial stress,  about  5  percent — or  125,000— 
farm  operators  could  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness for  financial  reasons  during  the  coming 
year.  In  some  regions  of  the  country,  the 
failure  rate  could  be  higher. 


SOME  indicators  OF  FINANCIAL  STRESS 

About  16,000  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion farm  borrowers  have  been  delinquent 
for  four  Of  more  years. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  cur- 
rently has  2,163  farms  in  Inventory  consist- 
ing of  629,512  acres.  Prior  to  1981,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had  no  more 
than  231  farms  in  inventory  at  any  time. 

During  the  past  two  years,  production 
credit  associations  had  loan  losses  of  atwut 
$540  million.  That  amount  nearly  equals  the 
total  losses  sustained  during  the  previous  50 
years. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  had  an  estimat- 
ed $4.6  billion  in  nonperforming  loans  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1984. 

Farmland  values  have  declined  by  over  25 
percent  during  the  last  four  years.  The  de- 
cline in  farmland  values  is  a  major  reason 
that  farmers  have  lost  $200  billion  in  equity 
since  1981. 

The  rate  of  return  to  equity  in  farm  assets 
has  been  negative  for  the  past  four  years. 
Prior  to  1981.  the  last  time  farmers  experi- 
enced a  negative  rate  of  return  on  equity 
was  1953. 

The  percentage  of  agricultural  banks  ide- 
fined  as  banks  with  agriculture  loans  equal 
to  25  percent  or  more  of  total  loans)  report- 
ing negative  earnings  for  1983  reached  7 
percent,  up  from  1  percent  each  year  of  the 
last  decade. 

Of  the  banks  identified  by  Federal  bank 
regulators  as  having  financial  problems,  37 
percent  are  agricultural  lenders.  However, 
only  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  banks  are 
considered  agricultural  banks  and  in  1982 
and  1983  they  accounted  for  only  20  percent 
to  24  percent  of  the  problem  banks. 


MID-SIZED  AND  LARGE  FARMERS  MOST  AFFECTED 

Based  on  current  returns  on  investment, 
most  farm  operators  with  debt  to  asset 
ratios  in  excess  of  40  percent  are  experienc- 
ing financial  stress.  Atwut  30  percent  of 
farm  operators  with  sales  of  at  least 
$100,000  have  debt  to  asset  ratios  in  excess 
of  40  percent. 

Over  10  percent  of  the  farm  operators 
with  sales  of  at  least  $100,000  have  debt  to 
asset  ratios  in  excess  of  70  percent.  That 
group  of  farmers  is  highly  vulnerable  and, 
without  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
farm  economy,  most  of  them  will  t>e  forced 
out  of  business  or  find  it  necessary  to  liqui- 
date part  of  their  operations  during  the 
next  two  years. 

If  current  economic  conditions  persist,  the 
adjustments  that  highly  leveraged  farm  op- 
erators wUl  make  are  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial affect  on  agricultural  lenders  and 
agri-business.  For  example,  about  56  percent 
of  the  $215  billion  in  total  farm  debt  is  owed 
by  operators  with  debt  to  asset  ratios  in 
excess  of  40  percent. 

FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  the  single  larg- 
est source  of  agricultural  credit  in  the 
world.  The  System  has  three  components: 
(1)  Federal  land  banks  ($51  bUIion  in  loans 
outstanding):  (2)  production  credit  associa- 
tions ($19  billion  in  loans  outstanding:  and 
( 3 )  banks  for  cooperatives. 

The  System  obtains  its  funds  without 
direct  Federal  assistance  from  private  credit 
markets  through  the  sale  of  securities.  How- 
ever, because  the  System  is  one  of  seven  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  has  "agency 
status",  the  securities  issued  by  the  System 
have  certain  characteristics  that  make  them 
attractive  for  investors. 

The  special  benefits  of  agency  status  and 
the  perception  that  the  Federal  government 


would— if  necessary— meet  the  System's  ob- 
ligations, enable  the  System  to  obtain  funds 
at  very  competitive  interest  rates.  Current- 
ly, the  System's  cost  of  borrowing  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  above  the  Treasury's 
cost  of  borrowing. 

However,  in  recent  years  the  System  has 
suffered  record  losses  and  numerous  produc- 
tion credit  associations  have  been  forced  to 
consolidate  or  liquidate  their  operations.  In 
the  northwest  alone,  eight  production  credit 
associations  have  been  liquidated. 

The  liquidation  of  a  production  credit  as- 
sociation usually  results  in  the  members  of 
that  association  losing  part  or  all  of  their 
"B"  stock.  That  stock  is  the  investment  the 
meml>ers  of  the  cooperative  make  in  the  as- 
sociation and,  as  member-owners,  that  stock 
is  viewed  as  risk  capital. 

When  losses  increase  in  the  System,  inter- 
est rates  must  be  raised  and  over  time  this 
could  place  cooperative  lenders  in  a  less 
competitive  t>osition.  There  is  concern  that 
this  might  drive  the  larger  and  more  credit 
worthy  Iwrrowers  out  of  the  System  leaving 
behind  only  the  riskier  twrrowers. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
currently  considering  a  proposal  to  end  the 
benefits  of  agency  status  or  at  least  assess  a 
user  fee.  The  result  would  be  higher  interest 
rates  for  borrowers  and  that  too  could 
affect  the  ability  of  the  System  to  compete 
for  borrowers. 

Despite  its  problems,  the  System  appears 
to  be  sound  and  investor  confidence  remains 
high.  The  System  currently  has  $12  billion 
in  capital  and.  as  a  whole,  has  a  strong  posi- 
tive cash  flow. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  TO  AGRICin.TURAL 
CREDIT  PROBLEMS 

Historically,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  been  the  primary  source  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  farmers  with  credit  prob- 
lems. Since  1977,  the  agency  has  provided 
over  $36  billion  in  agricultural  credit. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  agency,  as  it 
is  currently  structured  and  staffed,  has 
nearly  reached  its  limit  in  terms  of  the  as- 
sistance it  can  provide  in  a  responsible 
manner.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
agency  had  over  $60  billion  In  outstanding 
principal,  equivalent  to  about  $5.7  million  in 
loans  for  each  employee  of  the  agency. 

Despite  the  volume  of  credit  the  agency 
has  provided  during  the  past  decade  and  the 
assistance  currently  provided  to  about 
270.000  farm  borrowers,  FmHA  is  the  source 
for  only  about  IS  percent  of  the  non-real 
estate  credit  and  10  percent  of  the  real 
estate  credit. 

When  considering  the  dimensions  of  exist- 
ing farm  credit  problems,  the  need  to  assist 
current  Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers, and  the  statutory  limitations  that 
direct  agency  assistance  to  smaller  farm  op- 
erations, it  is  evident  that  FmHA  is  capable 
of  assisting  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  the  farmers  affected  by  the  credit  crisis. 

This  point  is  clearly  made  by  examining 
the  Administration's  much  publicized  debt 
adjustment  program  that  was  announced 
several  weeks  before  the  election. 

STATUS  OP  TRX  ADMINISTRATION'S  DEBT 
ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  administration's  debt  adjustment  pro- 
gram raised  the  hopes  of  the  estimated 
430,000  farmers  facing  serious  credit  prob- 
lems. To  date,  the  number  of  farmers  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  that  program  has  been 
very  limited. 

The  program  has  two  key  features  (1)  an 
interest  free  set-aside  cf  part  of  the  princi- 
pal owed  on  FmHA  farm  loans;  and  (2)  a 
loan  guarantee  program. 


Unofficial  estimates  from  FmHA  indicate 
that  as  of  January  25.  109.319  borrowers 
had  applied  for  assistance  under  the  debt 
set-aside  program  (applications  for  the  pro- 
gram had  to  be  filed  within  30  days  of  the 
announcement).  Of  that  number.  3.248  bor- 
rowers had  their  applications  approved  and 
9.150  Jiave  been  rejected. 

At  the  current  rate  of  approval,  about 
28,000  borrowers  will  be  assisted  under  the 
debt  set-aside  program  or  about  6.5  percent 
of  the  430.000  farmers  experiencing  credit 
problems.  In  temu.  of  loan  guarantees.  457 
applications  are  t>eing  reviewed  (275  of  them 
from  three  states)  and  only  7  loan  guaran- 
tees have  t>een  issued. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  efforts  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  to  raise  the  level  of 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to 
the  plight  of  the  farm  sector.  I  can 
assure  any  doubters  that  the  problem 
in  rural  America  is  not  imaginary,  it  is 
real. 

We  have  all  heard  about,  and  are 
very  concerned  about,  the  Latin  and 
South  American  debt  crisis.  But  think 
for  a  moment  about  the  size  of  that 
debt.  Latest  estimates  put  the  U.S. 
portion  of  problem  loans  in  the  $160- 
$175  billion  range. 

Agricultural  lending  has  at  the  cur- 
rent time.  $215  billion  in  outstanding 
loan  commitments.  My  point  is  this, 
the  level  of  agricultural  loans  is  far 
greater  than  the  loan  commitments 
south  of  our  border,  yet  it  is  the  for- 
eign loans  we  have  been  hearing 
about. 

It  is  time  we  take  a  hard  look  into 
our  own  backyard,  and  deal  with  the 
problems  we  find  out  there.  Three 
years  of  low  prices  and  high  interests 
rates  have  taken  their  toll  on  the 
American  fanner.  In  my  home  State 
of  North  Dakota,  a  poll  of  farmers  in- 
dicated that  13.7  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers questioned  did  not  think  that  they 
would  be  farming  for  another  year. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  square- 
ly address  this  agricultural  crisis.  We 
must  recognize  agriculture  for  what  it 
truly  is — our  only  renewable  strategic 
resource.  Food  will  win  us  many  more 
friends  and  provide  more  influence 
than  all  of  the  weapons  and  military 
assistance  we  could  ever  provide.  If 
the  United  States  wants  to  become  the 
world  leader  in  the  eyes  of  suffering 
people,  we  must  provide  support  in  the 
form  of  foodstuff,  not  military  guid- 
ance. 

We  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  pro- 
vide food,  and  strategically  [>osition 
ourselves  in  the  world,  if  the  American 
farmer  is  forced  out  of  business.  No- 
where on  this  Earth,  has  a  nation  been 
as  abimdantly  blessed  with  agricultur- 
al production  capacity  as  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  We.  as  a  united 
body,  must  strive  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not  waste  that  blessing. 

Of  primary  importance  today  is  agri- 
cultural credit.  Farmers  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  not  having  the  avail- 
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able  credit  to  put  their  crop  into  the 
ground.  I  can  thinlc  of  no  quicker 
mechanism  to  facilitate  the  demise  of 
agriculture  than  failing  to  provide  the 
means  for  a  farmer  to  plant  the  crop. 

In  North  Dakota,  fully  15  percent  of 
farmers  are  without  funds  to  operate 
this  year.  As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  de- 
bating at  length  on  this  credit  prob- 
lem. Spring  planting  is  right  around 
the  comer.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly. 

American  agriculture  is  much  too 
valuable  to  squander.  It  will  take  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  arrest  the  decline  we 
all  have  witnessed  in  rural  America. 
We  have  the  resources  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem,  and  come  to 
grips  with  it  we  must. 

THK  CRISIS  IN  AMXRICAM  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
bringing  the  crisis  on  our  American 
farmland  to  the  forefront.  We,  who 
represent  our  constituents  from  these 
magnificent  marble-lined  corridors  of 
Capitol  Hill,  are  too  often  isolated 
from  the  bleak  realities  that  hang  over 
our  Nation's  farms. 

However,  I  make  a  point  of  going 
home  nearly  every  weekend  so  that  I 
cannot  forget,  or  fail  to  understand, 
the  pain  that  farm  families  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  across  the  Nation,  are  feel- 
ing today. 

I  was,  at  first,  shocked  at  the  state- 
ments this  administration's  OMB  Di- 
rector made  to  a  group  of  my  Senate 
colleagues.  Mr.  Stockman  said  that 
farmers  as  well  as  other  "special  inter- 
ests were  going  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
knees"  by  the  administration.  My 
shock  turned  to  iuiger,  then  my  anger 
was  replaced  by  total  disbelief  that 
anyone  could  consider  America's  farm- 
ers to  be  just  another  special  interest 
group. 

Agriculture  is  the  very  backbone  of 
this  Nation.  The  farmers  fed  this 
Nation  from  its  birthf  amd  now  they 
have  become  important  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  entire  free  world.  Farming 
is  not  a  special  interest  that  is  isolated 
in  a  particular  segment  of  the  econo- 
my or  by  geographical  region.  Instead, 
it  cuts  across  the  Nation,  woven  as  a 
fabric  of  life  in  a  special  breed  of  men 
and  women— America's  farm  families. 

We  now  have  only  a  precious  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  working  as 
craftsmen  of  the  land.  However,  they 
grow  an  abundance  of  goods  that, 
when  moved  through  the  production 
chain,  results  in  the  largest  employ- 
ment segment  of  the  economy.  The  ag- 
ricultural indiastry  employs  over  17 
million  people. 

So  I  ask  how  this  administration  can 
look  upon  the  fsirm  segment  as  a  spe- 
cial interest  group,  especially  when  ag- 
riculture was  able  to  export  $38  billion 
of  goods  last  year.  This  industry  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  favorable  bal- 


ance of  trade  of  $19  billion— in  a  year 
when  the  Nation's  trade  deficit 
reached  a  sad  $123  billion.  Our  farm- 
ers fuel  the  very  economy  of  this 
Nation.  But  members  of  this  vital  eco- 
nomic sector  are  suffocating  under  a 
tremendous  debt  load  that  threatens 
any  future  viability. 

Most  of  us,  since  childhood,  have 
thought  of  farming  as  a  serene,  peace- 
ful and  an  idyllic  way  of  life.  The  word 
farm  conjures  up  images  of  country 
roads  lined  by  neat  fence  rows,  and  of 
sprawling  yards  with  quaint  houses 
and  bams.  But  these  peaceful  images 
mask  what  is  really  happening  to  our 
farm  families  across  this  great  land. 

The  debt  now  home  by  U.S.  farmers 
totals  in  excess  of  $216  billion,  a  debt 
that  is  far  beyond  the  amount  owed 
this  country  by  our  neighbors  in  the 
Southem  Hemisphere.  Yet  they,  and 
not  our  farmers,  seem  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Today's  total  farm  debt  has  grown 
almost  tenfold  from  the  $22.5  billion 
tigure  of  1960.  Since  1960.  the  cash- 
flow required  for  input  items  has  risen 
50  percent,  resulting  in  a  shrinking 
profit  margin.  Cash  expenses  in  1960 
totaled  about  64  percent  of  cash  re- 
ceipts to  over  84  percent  today.  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  about  40  per- 
cent of  a  farmer's  cash-flow  is  fi- 
nanced by  credit  today,  compared  to 
only  17  percent  during  the  1960's. 
That  does  not  include  financing  on  the 
land  itself. 

Furthermore,  no  one  today  looks  at 
the  nominal  or  stated  rate  of  interest 
pertaining  to  production.  The  real  rate 
of  interest,  the  difference  between  the 
rate  and  inflation  is  the  highest  in  his- 
tory, choking  off  our  American 
farmer. 

While  we  still  hold  Images  of  tran- 
quility in  our  minds  when  we  ponder 
the  lifestyle  of  the  American  farmer, 
growing  statistics  shatter  this  fiction. 
A  recent  informal  study  of  farm  State 
banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City  shows  that  8  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  region's  farmers  will  not 
receive  their  crop  planting  loans  this 
year. 

The  family  farm  that  has  been 
passed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration has  been  mortgaged  to  the 
hilt.  Foreclosures  are  rampant,  threat- 
ening an  entire  way  of  '.fe.  The  grim 
facts  are  reflected  In  three  counties  of 
southwest  Iowa  where  suicides  are  re- 
ported to  have  increased  by  38  per- 
cent. 

These  difficult  times  for  our  farm 
sector  are  rocking  our  financial  indus- 
try as  well.  Loan  losses  have  more 
than  tripled  since  1979  at  commercial 
banks  which  have  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  lending  dedicated  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  farm  credit  system,  five  pro- 
duction credit  associations  have  en- 
tered liquidation  as  a  result  of  loan 
losses  in  the  last  2  years.  Nationwide, 


commercial  banks  project  a  loss  of 
$600  million  on  farm  loans  for  1984, 
while  the  farm  credit  system  estimates 
loan  losses  will  exceed  $300  million. 

The  administration  announced  on  a 
campaign  tour  of  Iowa  last  year  that  it 
would  allocate  $630  million  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  guarantees 
and  deferred  loan  payments  of  5  years. 

Because  of  redtape  and  a  lack  of 
manpower  in  field  offices,  this  much 
ballyhooed  plan  has  provided  only  $3 
million  In  loan  guarantees  and  has 
granted  Its  deferred  payment  plan  to  a 
only  3,248  farmers. 

The  average  farm  nationwide  is 
about  400  acres,  whereas  in  my  State 
of  Kentucky  it  is  only  147  acres.  There 
are  101,000  farms  in  my  State,  many 
supporting  more  than  one  family.  It  is 
not  unusual  that  the  father,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  family,  works  alongside 
the  families  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
perpetuating  a  way  of  life,  and  teach- 
ing his  craft  to  his  offspring.  The  art 
of  farming  is  learned  by  doing.  It  can 
be  refined  in  our  Nation's  schools  and 
colleges,  but  it  can  only  be  learned  on 
the  farm. 

I  have  refrained  from  expressing  to 
this  body  the  situation  and  pressures 
my  Kentucky  farmers  are  experienc- 
ing for  a  reason.  The  problem  facing 
American  agriculture  confronts  us  all. 
There  is  no  special  segment,  no  special 
interest  group  of  farmers.  Agriculture 
is  a  cornerstone  of  the  economic  foun- 
dation of  this  Nation:  which  crosses  all 
boundaries  of  this  great  land. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  President  Reagan 
and  urged  him  not  to  forget  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  Many  were  deeply 
hurt  by  such  an  omission  last  year.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  SOtATK, 

Waahington,  DC,  February  1.  198S. 
President  Ronaij)  Reagam , 
77k  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  finalize  your 
State  of  the  l7nion  address,  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  not  forget,  in  those  remarks,  to 
mention  our  nation's  farmers. 

Many  Kentucky  farmers  expressed  to  me 
their  disappointment  last  year  when  there 
was  not  a  single  mention  of  agriculture  in 
your  State  of  the  Union  message.  At  a  time 
when  agriculture  in  America  is  at  a  virtual 
crossroads,  our  nation's  farmers  need  you, 
their  President,  to  give  them  words  of  en- 
couragement and  hope  for  tomorrow. 

The  problems  facing  agriculture  are  not 
regional:  they  are  found  in  every  communi- 
ty, in  every  state.  Real  interest  rates  are  at 
the  highest  level  ever,  making  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  many  farmers  to  finance  debt 
repayments  out  of  current  Income.  The  per- 
centage of  production  costs  attributable  to 
interest  on  debts  has  risen  from  7.6  percent 
in  1970  to  nearly  16  percent  in  1983.  Federal 
fiscal  policies  have  dramatically  strength- 
ened the  dollar,  making  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 


ports more  expensive.  Our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market  has  been  under- 
mined. 

However,  the  statistic  that  is  most  alarm- 
ing to  me  is  a  human  one— the  rising  age  of 
our  nation's  farmers.  The  last  agricultural 
census  showed  that  there  were  4,200  fewer 
farmers  age  25  and  under  nationwide  than 
there  were  four  years  earlier. 

These  numbers  show  that  young  men  and 
women  are  deserting  the  family  farms  at  an 
alarming  rate.  A  whole  way  of  life,  passed 
down  for  generations,  is  being  abandoned 
because  of  the  fear  young  people  have  of 
tying  their  futures  to  American  agriculture. 
"They  are  simply  unable  to  seek  fulfillment 
of  dreams  about  a  life  spent  on  their  farms. 
Who,  Mr.  President,  will  tend  our  lands  to- 
morrow? 

Our  nation's  farmers  desperately  need  to 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  problems 
which  they  face,  and  that  your  Administra- 
tion plans,  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  to  present  a 
roadmap  that  will  take  them  into  tomorrow 
without  the  fear  of  failure  which  has  over- 
taken them. 

Your  State  of  the  Union  message  is  the 
optimal  opportunity  to  encourage  these 
farmers  by  giving  them  reason  to  hope  and 
to  believe  that  you  plan  to  restore  farm  live- 
lihoods. Finally.  Mr.  President,  farmers 
need  to  hear  you  affirm  to  the  public  that 
agriculture  is  the  cornerstone  of  this  na- 
tion's economy,  important  to  the  future  of 
both  urban  and  rural  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Kentucky,  I 
would  earnestly  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

Wendell  Ford. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  farm  State  col- 
leag-jes  to  call  to  the  Senate's,  Con- 
gress', and  America's  attention  the 
crisis  facing  rural  America. 

This  crisis  is  not  about  nuclear  war. 
hazardous  wastes,  or  foreign  affairs. 
Rather,  it  is  a  crisis  that  well  could  de- 
stroy America's  heartland.  This  crisis, 
an  agricultural  crisis,  could  destroy 
over  one-third  of  this  Nation's  best 
and  most  efficient  food  producers. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  this  crisis  could 
sound  the  death  knell  for  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation  and  the  Midwest- 
America's  family  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. 

But  it  is  not  Just  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  that  we  may  be  losing.  This 
crisis  is  much  more  serious  than  that. 
We  could  lose  the  small  businesses  on 
main  street,  the  schools  which  educate 
rural  children,  the  health  care  facili- 
ties which  provide  needed  medical 
services  in  the  sparsely  populated  re- 
gions of  our  country,  and  much,  much 
more. 

Troubling  questions  are  being  asked 
out  in  rural  America  today.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  are  asking,  "Is  anyone  in 
Washington  listening?  Do  the  Reagan 
administration.  Congress,  and  urban 
America  care?"  I  &m  listening,  I  care, 
and  hope  that  my  urban  colleagues 
are  just  as  attentive,  understanding, 
and  supportive  of  measures  which  are 
needed  to  solve  this  crisis. 

The  rural  economy  is  in  Jeopardy. 
While  the  early-  and  mid-1970's 
showed    overall    economic    strength. 


growth,  and  vitality,  the  same  is  not 
true  for  the  late  1970's  and  1980's  thus 
far.  Over  800  counties  in  the  United 
States— one-fourth  of  all— lost  popula- 
tion since  1980.  Nonmetropolltan 
income  and  employment  growth  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  metropolitan  meas- 
ures. 

Following  what  many  experts  have 
Judged  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression,  the  U.S.  economy 
experienced  initially  rapid,  and  now 
sustainable,  growth.  Since  November 
1982  the  coincident  index  of  economic 
indicators  has  risen  better  than  18  per- 
cent. Between  the  third  quarter  of 
1982  and  the  third  quarter  of  1984, 
gross  national  product  has  climbed 
almost  20  percent:  gross  private  invest- 
ment is  up  60  percent:  and  corporate 
profits  increased  72  percent.  During 
the  last  2  years  almost  2  million  Jobs 
have  been  created  and  industrial  pro- 
duction as  of  October  1984  is  19  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1982:  Production 
of  business  equipment  is  up  19  per- 
cent, construction  supplies  up  27  per- 
cent, motor  vehicles,  and  parts  up 
almost  45  percent  and  even  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  has  risen  22 
percent— as  of  September  1984.  Since 
1982,  new  construction  expenditures 
have  increased  37  percent  and  new  pri- 
vate housing  starts  are  up  43  percent. 
Reagan  administration  economic  poli- 
cies have  set  a  new  standard  for  eco- 
nomic recoveries. 

But  things  are  different  down  on. 
and  around,  the  farm.  Since  the  fall  of 
1982.  when  the  economic  recovery 
began,  total  farm  production  expenses 
have  increased  $3.1  billion  while  total 
farm  cash  marketing  receipts  rose  but 
$500  million.  According  to  Department 
of  Agriculture,  farm  production  costs 
will  equal  farm  cash  marketing  reve- 
nues in  1984.  Therefore  the  Depart- 
ment's net  farm  income  forecast  of  $31 
billion  for  1984  is  composed  of  the 
value  of  inventory  change  ($8  billion), 
nonmoney  income — value  of  home  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  and  imput- 
ed rental  value  of  farm  dwellings,  $13 
billion— other  cash  Income— income 
from  custom  work,  machine  hire,  and 
farm  recreational  activities,  $2  bil- 
lion—and direct  Government  pay- 
ments ($8  billion).  After  a  full  year  of 
national  ecomomlc  recovery,  in  1983. 
nonf arm  proprietor's  income  increased 
21  percent  whDe  farm  proprietor's 
income  fell  by  36.7  percent. 

Capital  expenditures  in  agriculture 
remain  virtually  unchemged  since 
1982;  agricultural  employment  has  de- 
clined by  almost  300,000  jobs;  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  risen  but  3 
percent  (or  fallen  4  percent  relative  to 
the  GNP  deflator):  and  farm  equity 
has  fallen  by  almost  $64  billion.  The 
volume  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
has  declined  for  4  consecutive  years. 
President  Reagan  has  aclcnowledged 
the  fact  on  several  occasions  that  this 


Nation's  largest  and  oldest  industry  re- 
mains in  economic  recession. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  strong 
linkage  between  agriculture  and  the 
rural  economy.  Not  only  does  the  farm 
sector  create  activity  through  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  inputs,  but  also 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  for  household  consumption. 
In  contrast  to  the  expansionary 
decade  of  the  1970's,  farms— as  busi- 
nesses and  as  family  units— recently 
have  had  to  modify  their  operating 
budgets  to  accommodate  the  stringent 
financial  situation  of  agriculture.  As  a 
consequence,  the  rural  economy  by 
and  large  has  inherited  the  same  mis- 
fortune as  the  agricultural  economy  in 
the  1980's. 

The  facts  are  there:  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  agricultural  reces- 
sion since  the  1930's.  and  nobody,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  predicting  when  it  will  end. 
Since  the  fall  of  1982,  when  the  Na- 
tional economy  recovery  began: 

Employment  in  agricultural  indus- 
tries has  declined  by  100,000  jobs; 

Per  capita  persoiud  income  for  niral 
rfesidents  increased  40  percent  less 
than  that  of  metropolitan  residents: 

Farm  equity— land  value— has  fallen 
by  $64  billion: 

Ci4>ital  expenditures  in  agriculture 
remain  virtually  unchanged; 

The  volume  of  agricultural  exports 
has  declined  9  percent; 

Total  farm  production  expenses 
have  increased  $3.1  billion  while  total 
farm  cash  marketing  receipts  rose  but 
$500  million. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  realize  no  net  income 
from  the  sale  of  their  products  in  1984 
because  marketing  revenues  will  be 
completely  offset  by  production  ex- 
penses. What  net  income  farmers  and 
ranchers  realize  in  1984  will  be  in  the 
form  of  changes  in  the  value  of  inven- 
tories, the  value  of  farm  home  con- 
sumption of  farm  produced  commod- 
ities, income  from  for-hire  custom 
work  and  Govenunent  payments.  Per- 
haps most  disheartening,  in  1980  less 
than  4  percent  of  farm  net  cash 
income  came  from  Government  pay- 
ments, but  in  1984,  over  22  jiercent  of 
farm  net  cash  income  will  be  in  the 
form  of  public  aid.  I  contend  that  this 
dramatic  increase  in  the  dependence 
of  the  American  farmer  on  public  as- 
sistance during  the  last  4  years  may  be 
our  greatest  economic  failure  and  po- 
litical embarrassment. 

Record  amounts  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  have  been  spent  on  farm 
income  support,  export  promotion  and 
credit  programs  during  the  last  4 
years.  But  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  never  has  so  much 
done  so  little.  Given  budget  deficit 
considerations  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  develop  the  vision  and  the  confi- 
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dence  to  do  better  with  less.  The  con- 
sequences of  continued  neglect  are 
grave:  An  unchecked,  draining  loss  of 
our  farmers— the  most  productive 
workers  on  the  face  of  this  Earth— and 
the  making  of  ghost  towns  of  our  rural 
communities. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  alert  you.  Congress  and  America 
to  a  clear  and  present  danger— an 
America  without  agriculture.  Because 
of  misguided  policies  we  are  rapidly 
yielding  this  country's  largest,  and 
perhaps  its  last,  international  compar- 
ative advantage.  A  consequence  of 
such  a  failure  will  be  a  rural  America 
without  economic  purpose  and  an 
America  without  its  heritage.  Be 
warned:  The  continued  failures  of  our 
farmers,  our  rural  bankers,  our  Main 
Street  merchants  will  leave  rural 
America  devastated  and  the  conse- 
quences will  ripple  disastrously 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  national 
life  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  down 
this  road  before  where  once-proud 
U.S.  industries  such  as  autos,  steel, 
and  textiles,  which  were  once  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  global  domination  are 
today  mere  shadows  of  what  they 
could  have  been.  Rural  America  and 
agriculture  are  exhausted  and  embat- 
tled; we  need  your  help  and  plead  for 
your  patience  and  understanding.  Any- 
thing less  will  dishonor  the  hard-work- 
ing, honest  people  who  constitute  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation.  It  is  time  for 
a  national  commitment  to  rani  Amer- 
ica. The  national  goal  of  keeping  a 
farm  family  on  its  land  is  no  less  grand 
than  President  John  Kennedy's  com- 
mitment of  putting  a  man  on  the 
Moon. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  p.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  1  minute  each. 


THE  CHARLESTON  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  of  Charleston,  SC,  enjoys  a 
rich  heritage  as  one  of  America's  first 
settlements.  People  travel  from 
around  the  world  to  visit  this  beautiful 
coastal  community,  which  has  been 
the  setting  of  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  significant  events.  Since  its 
founding,  Charleston— formerly 

known  as  Charles  Towne— has  grown 
and  adapted  to  the  changes  of  our  pro- 
gressive society.  Remarkably,  in  the 
midst  of  these  transitions,  Charleston 
has  been  able  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions and  architecture  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  many  American  cities 
face  difficulties  with  urban  renewal. 


particularly  in  the  area  of  providing 
low-income  housing  for  its  citizens.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  city  of 
Charleston,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Charles- 
ton Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  succeeding  in  achiev- 
ing this  challenging  objective. 

By  revitalizing  the  inner  city  with 
housing  similar  to  the  design  of  the 
surrounding  historical  structures,  the 
city  of  Charleston  has  been  able  to 
maintain  architectural  Integrity,  while 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  Its  citi- 
zens. For  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, Charleston  was  recognized  with 
the  "Presidential  Award  for  Design 
Excellence"  by  President  Reagan  on 
January  29.  1985. 

This  is  a  tremendous  honor,  and  one 
in  which  all  South  Carolinians  can 
take  great  pride.  The  city  of  Charles- 
ton sets  a  fine  example  for  other  cities 
facing  similar  dilemmas,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  Mayor  Joseph 
P.  Riley.  Jr.,  Charleston  Housing  Au- 
thority Executive  Director  Donald  J. 
Cameron,  and  all  those  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  who  made 
this  project  a  resounding  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  would  want  to  join  me  in 
saluting  this  exemplary  cooperative 
venture,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  article  from  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  newspa- 
per and  other  relevant  material,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RxcoRS  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Charleston  (SC)  News  and 
Courier,  Jan.  31.  1985] 

"C^HARLBSTOIf  PUBLIC  HOUSIRG  PKOJICT  WIHS 
PRKSIDDrriAL  DiSIGN  AWARS" 

Washihotoh.— A  Charleston  public  hous- 
ing program  received  a  Presidential  Award 
for  Design  Excellence  from  President 
Reagan  Wednesday  at  the  White  House. 

The  award  was  one  of  13  given  for  excel- 
lence In  the  design  of  projects  built  with 
federal  money  between  1974  and  1984.  Six 
hundred  and  thirty  projects  were  consid- 
ered. 

The  113  units,  designed  along  the  lines  of 
a  traditional  Charleston  •'side-house,"  are 
"exemplary  In  their  social,  architectural  and 
urbanlstlc  goals  and  set  an  Important  prece- 
dent for  future  public  housing  projects." 
the  awards  Jtiry  said  In  Its  citation. 

On  hand  to  accept  the  award  In  a  White 
House  ceremony  were  Charleston  Mayor 
Joseph  P.  Riley  Jr..  and  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  city's  Housing  Authority.  E>onald 
J.  Cameron. 

The  houses  were  designed  by  Edgar  B. 
(Sale  of  MIddleton,  McMillan  Architects  of 
Charleston  and  Richard  B.  Bradfleld  of 
Bradfleld  and  Associates  of  Atlanta. 

"In  all  of  our  redevelopment  work  on  the 
(city's)  East  Side,  we  felt  that  quality  urban 
design  was  Just  as  important  In  a  redevelop- 
ment area  as  It  was  downtown."  Riley  said 
after  an  America  Institute  of  Architects 
ceremony  honoring  the  award  winners. 

Cameron  said  the  projects  actually  cost 
tl.OOO  to  $2,000  less  per  unit  than  if  the  city 


had  built  a  traditional  public  housing 
project.  Construction  of  the  houses  began  in 
1978  and  has  cost  about  $3.2  million.  The 
houses  were  built  on  14  vacant  lots  In  six 
city  neighborhoods. 

The  houses  are  located  on  Coming, 
Cannon.  Huger.  South.  Reid.  Amherst, 
Marlon.  Nassau.  St.  Philip  and  Line  streeU. 

"Never  before  has  a  president  put  his 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  design  of  any 
public  housing  project."  Cameron  said  in  an 
interview  Tuesday.  The  program  was  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  Housing  Authority,  the 
city  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Cameron  said  the  houses — called  scattered 
infill  public  housing— have  provided  housing 
for  low-Income  people  and  helped  In  neigh- 
borhood renewal.  Some  of  the  sites  had 
been  vacant  for  many  years,  he  said. 

"Over  decades,  neighbors  had  seen  vacant 
lots,  vacant  buildings  and  no  new  construc- 
tion. Neighborhoods  were  chosen  for  the 
scattered  Infill  public  housing  program  to 
demonstrate  to  residents  the  Investment  in 
their  community  was  worthwhile."  Cameron 
said. 

RUey  said  Tuesday  the  program  initially 
was  viewed  with  skepticism  by  federal  offi- 
cials and  some  members  of  the  Housing 
Authority's  own  board  of  commissioners. 

"It  was  difficult  to  convince  all  of  those 
who  needed  to  be  convinced,  that  scattered 
site  public  housing  could  be  built  and  be 
successful."  Riley  said.  "It's  meaningful 
that  this  city,  known  for  its  old  architec- 
ture. Is  being  recognized  for  its  new  archi- 
tecture." Riley  said. 

Other  award  winners  were  the  NatioiuU 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  for 
the  design  and  use  of  Its  logo;  the  National 
Park  Service,  for  designs  used  In  Its  publica- 
tions: PranJUln  Court,  the  area  around  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Home  In  Philadelphia; 
Historic  Preservation  Tax  Incentives,  for  en- 
couraging restoration  of  historic  buildings, 
the  Linn  Cove  Viaduct  project  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  in  North  Carolina;  The 
Intercity  Bridge  between  Pasco  and 
Kennewlck.  Wash.;  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  its  symbol  signs;  The  Se- 
attle Foot,  a  prosthetic  device;  the  General 
Service  Administration's  Art-In-Architec- 
ture  program;  the  Charles  River  Project  in 
Boston;  The  Gardens,  a  housing  project  in 
San  Mateo.  Calif.;  and  the  new  Partnership 
for  Restoring  American  C:itie8  In  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

PaoCRAM    EXZRFTS    FROM    "WunRRS    OP   THX 

First  Prxsiokiitial  Awards  por  Dksigh 

EXCKLLEIfCX" 

OrTROOUCTION 

The  Presidential  Design  Awards  Program 
is  the  first  government-wide  effort  to  recog- 
nize and  foster  excellence  In  Federal  design 
efforts.  President  Reagan  stated  on  estab- 
lishing the  awards  that:  "...  what  we  build, 
print,  or  cause  to  be  manufactured  for  Fed- 
eral use  directly  affects  every  citizen.  We 
must  ensure  that  these  vast  Investments  are 
cost-effective,  well-planned,  and  reflect  the 
standards  of  excellence  which  we  all  expect 
from  our  government." 

The  thirteen  winners  of  the  first  Presiden- 
tial Awards  for  E>esign  Excellence  exemplify 
the  standards  fo  excellence  that  should  be 
expected  from  the  Federal  government.  The 
best  design  results  from  careful  planning, 
technical  creativity,  and  sensitivity  to 
human  requirements  and  sensibilities.  It  is 
an  instrument  to  better  Inform  organize, 
assist,  and  serve.  It  should  reflect  our  di- 


verse cultural  values  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards. 

I  believe  that  these  winners  clearly  illus- 
trate what  Is  possible  when  dedicated  de- 
signers work  with  able  administrators  to 
produce  functional,  cost-effective  products 
and  public  services.  Excellence  In  Federal 
design  requires  not  only  designers  of  skill 
and  creativity,  but  administrators  and  law- 
makers who  provide  mandates  and  policies 
to  stimulate  good  design. 

The  Presidential  Design  Awards  Program 
was  managed  by  the  National  EIndowment 
for  the  Arts  as  part  of  Its  efforU  to  nurture 
and  recognize  design  excellence  In  America. 
Through  Its  Federal  Design  Improvement 
Project,  the  Endowment's  commitment  to 
Federal  design  excellence  is  long-standing 
and  Includes  Initiation  of  such  projecU  as 
the  Federal  Design  Assemblies,  the  Federal 
Architecture  Project,  the  Federal  Graphics 
Improvement  Program,  and  the  Excellence 
Attracts  Excellence  program  with  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

The  Presidential  Design  Awards  have  spe- 
cial symbolic  value.  They  call  attention  to 
design  quality  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment. Through  the  President,  they  bring 
to  all  of  us  a  sense  of  what  can  be.— Frank 
Hodsoll.  Chairman.  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  DESIGN  AWARDS 
JURY 

The  Presidential  Design  Awards  Program 
was  established  in  December  1983  to  recog- 
nize exemplary  achievements  in  Federal 
design  In  the  fields  of  architecture,  engi- 
neering design,  graphic  design.  Interior 
design,  landscape  architecture,  product/In- 
dustrial design,  and  urban  design  and  plan- 
ning. This  Is  the  first  government-wide 
design  awards  program  and  its  Presidential 
sponsorship  places  the  Issue  of  design  excel- 
lence at  the  highest  level  of  goverrunent. 

(Quality  in  design  has  been  a  national 
cause  since  the  founding  of  our  Republic.  In 
the  planning  and  design  of  Washington, 
both  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson recognized  that  the  success  of  the 
nation  was  linked  to  the  vision  that  people 
had  of  themselves  and  the  buildings  that 
housed  their  Institutions. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  this  condition 
continues  with  the  Federal  Design  Improve- 
ment Project  administered  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts— an  effort  strongly 
supported  by  four  Presidents  for  over  a 
decade.  In  1982.  Federal  projecU  in  the 
fields  of  design  and  construction  amounted 
to  approximately  forty  billion  dollars.  Most 
of  these  expenditures  exert  an  Important  In- 
fluence on  design  practices  in  the  private 
sector,  either  from  the  scope  and  volume  of 
everyday  products  necessary  to  the  oijer- 
atlon  of  government  or  from  specially  de- 
signed products  which  have  been  adapted 
for  civilian  or  commercial  use.  Therefore,  a 
Federal  mandate  for  design  quality  affecte 
the  entire  environment  and  contributes  to 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  benefiU 
of  design  excellence  also  have  economic  im- 
plications. The  vast  majority  of  advanced  in- 
dustrial nations  have  national  design  pro- 
grams and  their  business  and  government 
leaders  have  recognized  that  good  design  is 


good  business.  As  part  of  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  nation's  competitiveness  In  world 
trade,  the  Federal  government's  leadership 
in  improving  American  design  standards  is 
both  timely  and  important. 

In  this  context,  the  Jury  applauds  the 
Federal  government's  initiative  in  establish- 
ing the  Presidential  Design  Awards  Pro- 
gram. From  among  630  submissions.  91  have 
been  selected  to  receive  Federal  Design 
Achievement  Awards.  13  of  which  have  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  Presidential  Award  for 
Design  Excellence. 

Projects  receiving  the  Presidential  Award 
range  from  a  simple  prosthetic  device  com- 
missioned by  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  free  amputees  from  the  physical  and 
visual  implications  of  their  disability  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  program  of  tax 
Incentives  for  historic  preservation— a  pro- 
gram engendering  thousands  of  private- 
sector  projects  that  have  raised  public  ap- 
preciation of  America's  architectural  herit- 
age. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  entries  were 
submitted  under  the  category  of  graphic 
design,  ranging  from  a  single  postage  stamp, 
to  a  total  graphic  communications  program. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  visual  commu- 
nications system  developed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
whose  posters,  publications,  and  logotype 
generally  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
design  which  truly  captures  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  the  space  program. 

The  Jury  further  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  Importance  of  the  Urban  Eiivlron- 
mental  Design  program  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
has  provided  loc»l  governments  and  the  pro- 
fessional design  commuiUty  with  opportuni- 
ties to  make  our  cities  more  liveable. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
design,  the  jury  found  much  to  applaud  in 
the  Art-in-Archltecture  program  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  aims 
to  achieve  an  Integration  of  building  and 
works  of  art.  The  Jury  recommends,  howev- 
er, that  greater  involvement  of  artists  in 
early  stages  of  the  design  process  would  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  relationship  between 
buildings,  site,  landscaping  and  works  of  art. 
In  conclusion,  the  jury  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Federal  government  for  its  sup- 
port of  quality  design  and  suggests  that  it 
expand  on  iU  already  proven  record.  In 
order  to  do  this,  programs  that  stimulate 
design  through  incentives,  as  well  as  those 
that  create  Jobs  and  educational  possibili- 
ties, should  be  expanded.  This  could  include 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  design  profes- 
sionals from  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, peer  evaluation  of  projects  in  progress, 
and  recognition  of  work  that  exiiibiU  high 
standards  of  excellence.  Finally,  the  Jury  be- 
lieves that  Presidential  endorsement  of  good 
design,  as  evidenced  by  completed  projects, 
would  help  create  a  better  climate  within 
the  Federal  government  to  strive  for  design 
exceUence  resulting  in  a  higher  quality  of 
life  for  aU.— I.  M.  Pel,  Jury  Chairman. 

SCATTERED  IKPILL  PtJBLIC  HOUSIKO, 
CHARLESTON,  SC 

■The  Scattered  Infill  Public  Housing 
Project  is  a  highly  commendable  example  of 
a  sensitive  approach  to  public  housing.  An 
effective  planning  process  created  a  partner- 


ship of  the  local  community,  involved  the 
aty  of  cniarleston,  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Charleston  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  These  groups  chose  a 
developmental  strategy  that  both  increased 
the  supply  of  housing  and  provided  a  stimu- 
lus to  neighborhood  revltallzatlon.  Existing 
open  sites  were  carefully  selected  for  their 
potential  for  neighborhood  renewal  and  for 
their  ability  to  provide  the  necessary  social 
continuity. 

"The  choice  of  a  vernacular  house  type, 
the  Charleston  side-house.'  proved  to  be  ap- 
propriate contexturally  and  climatically. 
The  use  of  local  construction  methods,  ma- 
terials, detailing  and  colors  helped  aestheti- 
cally to  Integrate  the  structures  into  their 
surroundings.  The  new  dwellings  are  so 
skillfully  and  sensitively  designed  and  sited 
that  they  do  not  resemble  public  housing. 
User  satisfaction  is  high:  tenants  have  been 
integrated  into  an  existing  community,  thus 
avoiding  the  stigma  often  associated  with 
large-scale  public-housing  projects. 

"The  Infill  approach  to  public  housing  is 
clearly  a  time-consuming  process  requiring 
the  utmost  commitment  from  a  housing  au- 
thority. In  Charleston  attractive  livable  en- 
vironments have  been  created  within  strin- 
gent budgetary  and  time  constraints.  These 
examples  are  exemplary. 


CONGRESS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE 
POR  THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Congress  grapples  with  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit  In  the  days  ahead, 
there  is  one  proposition  for  budget 
control  which  should  not  be  on  the 
agenda.  I  am  speaking  of  the  proposal 
to  grant  the  President  the  unprecen- 
dented  power  to  veto  individual  items 
in  congressional  appropriation  bills— 
the  so-called  line-item  veto. 

Control  over  Federal  spending  is  one 
of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
bestowed  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  The  notion  behind  the 
line-item  veto  Is  that  the  Congress  has 
acted  irresponsibly  in  carrying  out  ita 
appropriations  duties.  A  second  notion 
behind  this  proposition  is  that  the 
President  will  act  more  responsibly  In 
carrying  out  these  duties  than  the 
Congress.  Both  these  notions  should 
be  rejected. 

First,  let  us  look  at  our  track  record 
on  appropriations.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  show- 
ing appropriations  enacted  as  com- 
pared to  the  President's  request  over 
the  fiscal  year  1980  through  1985 
period  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  Uble  Indicates 
that  enacted  appropriations  over  the 
past  6  years  have  been  under  the 
President's  request  by  slightly  less 
than  1  percent.  The  mix  of  money 
may  have  differed  from  that  which 
the  President  requested,  but  spending 
has  been  held  under  the  overall  level 
requested  by  the  President.  This  Is  not 
evidence  of  the  Congress  wielding  a 
"free-wheeling"  hand  in  providing 
funds  for  a  wide  array  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities.  It  is  evidence  of 
responsible  appropriations  action  by 
the  Congress. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  dispose  of  the  notion  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  necessarily  more  responsible 
than  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  my  colleagues  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Jiuiuary  7, 
1985,  issue  on  Fortune  magazine  on 
this  issue.  It  is  entitled  "Veto  the  Line 
Item  Veto",  and  was  written  by 
Norman  J.  Omstein,  a  resident  scholar 
of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Omstein  points  out  that  the 
line-item  veto,  if  granted,  may  defeat 
its  intended  purpose.  His  basic  premise 
is  that  controlling  Federal  spending  is 
a  political  problem,  not  an  institution- 
al one.  Presidential  Interests  are  more 
costly.  Weakening  the  spending  hand 
of  the  Congress  by  strengthening  the 
spending  hand  of  the  President  will 
allow  these  Interests  to  flourish. 

I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  a  commentary  by  George  P.  Will 
on  Mr.  Omstein  s  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  February  1,  1985, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  op- 
position to  the  line-item  veto  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  I  believe  it  is  a 
simple  solution  on  face,  full  of  inher- 
ent dangers.  I  caution  my  colleagues. 
The  veto  of  Individual  appropriation 
bill  items  will  not  lead  to  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  deficit.  It  will  not  be 
an  effective  method  of  controlling 
Federal  expenditures.  Instead,  it  will 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  spending 
power  from  the  legislative  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Crovemment.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  we  will  be  giving 
up  one  of  our  most  important 
powers— "the  power  of  the  purse." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
issue  closely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Fortune,  Jan.  7,  1985] 
Vro  na  Lim  Itxm  Vkto 
(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

The  war  on  federal  spending— at  least  the 
rhetorical  war— will  heat  up  In  the  coming 
months  as  President  Reagan  renews  his  call 
for  the  line  Item  veto,  the  power  for  the 
President  to  veto  Individual  appropriations 
without  having  to  veto  an  entire  bill. 
Reagan  called  for  a  line  Item  veto  through- 
out the  1084  campaign,  suggesting  that  It 
woxild  be  the  most  effective,  most  efficient. 
and  least  onerous  way  to  deal  with  federal 
spending. 

The  idea  sounds  simple  and  sensible,  and 
many  conservatives  have  embraced  the  con- 
cept. After  all.  Congress  frequently  engages 
In  "logrolling. "  adding  programs  for  special 
Interests  that  simply  pad  the  federal 
budget.  Then  It  sends  the  padded  appropria- 
tions bills  to  the  President,  with  his  only  al- 
ternatives being  to  veto  the  whole  bill— both 
the  good  and  the  bad— or  to  swallow  hard 
and  sign  It. 

But  conservatives  should  look  beyond  ap- 
pearances and  Join  others  In  opposing  this 
Idea.  Rather  than  help  contain  spending,  a 
line  Item  veto  would  probably  do  Just  the 
opposite— Increase  government  spending. 


The  problem  with  the  line  Item  veto  starts 
with  Its  basic  premise:  that  the  {^resident  is 
more  provident  than  Congress.  That  may  be 
true  with  President  Ronald  Reagan,  but  It 
Isn't  true  in  general.  We  have  more  to  worry 
about  from  strong  Presidents  than  a  strong 
Congress.  When  the  Pounding  Fathers  allo- 
cated powers  among  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment, they  gave  the  basic  power,  and  final 
say,  over  taxing  and  spending  to  the  branch 
of  government  they  felt  was  least  likely  to 
overtax  or  overspend— Congress. 

Though  you'd  never  know  It  from  the  po- 
litical discourse  of  today,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  basically  on  target.  Over  time, 
any  executive-centered  political  system  will 
almost  certainly  spend  more  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  government  more  than  one 
with  substantial  legislative  power,  witness 
the  fate  of  our  European  allies  that  rely  on 
parliamentary  systems  with  strong  execu- 
tives and  weak  legislatures.  Compared  with 
nearly  all  of  them,  the  United  States  is 
small  Indeed  In  the  size  of  government  and 
the  level  of  taxation  as  a  proportion  of  gross 
national  product. 

Through  most  of  American  history.  Con- 
gress has  battled  parochial  Interests  on  the 
outside  that  wanted  to  expand  government 
largess,  and  has  diffused  parochial  members 
on  the  Inside  who  wanted  to  bring  home 
more  bacon  to  their  districts.  More  often 
than  not.  Congress  has  had  to  protect  the 
public  purse  from  Presidents  pursuing  ex- 
pensive military  objectives,  wanting  to  buy 
more  territory,  or  expanding  federal  In- 
volvement In  commercial  affairs.  Overall. 
Congress  has  had  great  success:  up  to  the 
1970s,  our  national  debt  was  almost  entirely 
rooted  In  the  massive  deficits  of  our  major 
wars.  Our  180  years  of  peacetime  budgets 
were,  on  average,  virtually  In  balance. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  Is  either 
noble  or  penurious.  It  Is  not.  But  Congress 
Is  more  likely  than  Presidents  to  resist  the 
demands  of  special  interests.  Our  perception 
so  different  because  we  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  pork  barrel,  the  relatively  small 
share  of  the  budget  that  Is  directly  Involved 
with  parochlalslm  and  logrolling. 

The  fact  that  pork  Is  so  limited  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  a  line  Item  veto  couldn't 
really  cxirtail  government  spending.  Most 
spending,  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget  has  pointed  out.  is  not  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  appropriations  committees. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  $926  billion  in 
the  fiscal  1985  budget.  Some  $188  biUlon 
goes  for  Social  Security;  $116  billion  goes  to 
net  Interest  payments,  something  a  Presi- 
dent could  not  item-veto:  $90  billion  goes  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  they  must  be 
changed  by  legislation,  not  an  item  veto. 

Another  $123  billion  of  spending  Is  man- 
dated by  past  legislation.  Obligations  under 
contracts  signed  in  past  years  total  another 
$97  billion  for  defense  and  $74  billion  for 
domestic  programs.  Were  left  with  $237  bil- 
lion—but  $175  billion  of  that  Is  defense. 
That  leaves.  In  other  words.  $62  billion  in 
discretionary  domestic  spending  as  the  pro- 
spective target  for  line  item  vetoes.  That  in- 
cludes the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
federal  government— meaning  the  CIA,  the 
FBI.  the  natlonsLl  parks,  and  so  on.  The 
President  could  effectively  veto  very  little  of 
that  whether  he  had  the  desire  to  or  not. 

And  few  Presidents.  Including  Reagan, 
really  have  that  desire.  Driven  by  the  same 
political  considerations  as  Congress.  Presi- 
dents generally  support  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  clearly  stand  out  as  wasteful, 
Reagan  hasn't  taken  strong  action  to  reduce 
outlays  for  subsidized  electric  power  in  the 
West,  his  strongest  political  base  and  the 
home  of  his  closest  supporters.  Nor  has  he 
been  much  of  a  hawk  over  subsidized  feder- 
al grazing  lands  out  West  or  the  water 
projects  that  Jimmy  Carter  tried  to  elimi- 
nate. 

President  Reagan  supported  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  He  supported  swollen 
farm  subsidies  and  generous  farm  loan  guar- 
antees. And  during  the  campaign  he  pledged 
to  protect  the  benefits  not  only  of  present 
Social  Security  recipients,  but  of  future  re- 
cipients as  well.  These  are  not  the  habits  of 
an  individual  who  would  wield  the  Item  veto 
mercilessly. 

The  problem  Is  not  President  Reagan;  It  Is 
Presidents  in  general.  Every  President 
wants  to  make  his  mark  on  the  country. 
Some  significant  part  of  that  mark  comes 
from  proposing  new  programs  and  allocat- 
ing resources  for  them.  Part  of  President 
Reagan's  ambition  has  been  to  beef  up  our 
defenses,  and  he  has  pushed  for  the  dollars 
to  do  so.  These  dollars  may  be  justified,  but 
they  are  federal  spending.  Moreover, 
Reagan  has  proposed  such  new  deficit  en- 
hancers as  tuition  tax  credits,  enterprise 
zones,  and  a  permanent  manned  space  sta- 
tion. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  you  give  the 
President  more  power,  that  power  is  going 
to  be  used  to  advance  presidential  interests. 
That  means  that  over  the  long  run  the  line 
item  veto  will  likely  Increase  spending. 
Beyond  any  doubt.  If  the  line  item  veto  had 
been  available  last  year  when  Congress  cut 
25%  from  Reagan's  proposed  outlays  on  the 
MX  missile,  calls  would  have  been  made  by 
the  White  House  to  recalcitrant  legislators 
suggesting  that  a  favored  dam  or  building 
would  be  item-erased  if  the  lawmaker  didn't 
support  the  MX.  We  would  have  paid  for  all 
those  dams  and  buildings— and  more  MXs. 

Yes,  but  what  about  President  Reagan's 
claim  that  the  Item  veto  exists  and  has 
worked  well.  In  43  sUtes?  We  have  signifi- 
cant evidence  that  the  line  item  veto,  over- 
all, is  not  terribly  effective  inside  sUtes.  As 
Benjamin  Zycher  has  catalogued  In  the 
WaU  Street  Journal,  per  caplU  spending  in 
the  seven  states  lacking  item  veto  authority 
actually  Is  lower  on  average  than  In  states 
with  some  form  of  line  item  veto.  Zycher 
concludes  that  the  data  "do  not  support  the 


conclusion  that  the  item  veto  power  pro- 
vides an  effective  constraint  on  government 
spending." 

Given  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the 
likelihood  that  future  Presidents  will  be 
even  more  aggressive,  innovative,  and  free 
with  the  government's  money  than  Ronald 
Reagan,  it  is  foolhardy  for  conservatives  to 
propose  a  wholesale  expansion  of  presiden- 
tial power  at  the  expense  of  Congress.  For 
all  of  us  It  is  important  to  remember  two 
other  points.  First,  there  is  no  panacea  for 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  reduce  federal 
spending.  We  are  all  special  Interests,  and 
cutting  spending  will  bring  howls  of  pain 
from  every  force  in  the  society. 

Second,  we  must  realize  that  our  problem 
is  not  institutional  but  political,  A  political 
problem  requires  political  solutions.  The 
best  environment  for  this  Is  two  strong  and 
confident  institutions.  A  line  Item  veto,  by 
weakening  Congress  significantly,  would 
damage  the  political  environment  for  deficit 
reduction.  Weaken  Congress  by  any  means, 
and  it  will  have  less  mettle  to  resist  pressure 
from  Interests  or  Presidents.  Instead,  we 
ought  to  devote  our  attention  to  changing 
the  political  climate.  We  need  to  change 
public  attitudes  and  create  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  compromise  between  the  President 
and  Congress  that  will  lead  to  spending  re- 
straint. Diversions  like  the  line  item  veto 
don't  help. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1. 1985] 
Deficit?  Doh 't  Blamk  Cohgrxss 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Someone  should  silence  naughty  Norman 
Omstein  before  he  spoils  the  sport  of  Con- 
gress-bashing.   He   demonstrates   that  con- 
gressional irresponsibility  has  not  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  many  deficits  that 
have  produced  our  national  debt. 

In  an  essay  for  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  he  notes  that  the  $80  million  Rev- 
olutionary War  debt  was  cut  in  half  by  1811. 
The  War  of  1812  tripled  the  debt,  but  it  was 
almost  eliminated  in  the  18308.  It  rose  as  a 
result  of  the  Mexican  War,  but  then  de- 
clined until  the  C:ivll  War  produced  a  $2.6 
billion  national  debt.  That  caused  Congress 
to  centralize  spending,  resulting  in  two  pow- 
erful appropriations  committees.  In  31  years 
(1867-1897),  there  were  27  surpluses.  In  13 
years  revenues  exceeded  expenditures  by 
more  than  25  percent. 

The  Spanish-American  War.  combined 
with  the  1896  recession.  Initiated  20  years 
with  11  deflciU.  but  in  1916  the  national 
debt  was  approximately  what  It  had  been  In 
1896.  After  127  years  the  republic's  debt  was 
$1.23  billion.  But  In  1919,  modem  war,  the 
foremost  shaper  of  the  modem  world,  had 
increased  the  debt  20-fold,  to  $25.8  blUlon. 
Then  Congress  again  tightened  budget  pro- 
cedures, and  the  debt  again  shrank,  to  $16 
billion  by  1930. 

Depression  deficits  were  almost  trivial 
compared  to  those  of  World  War  II— $211 
billion.  The  national  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  was  33  percent  on  the  eve  of  the  De- 
pression, 43  percent  In  1940,  128  percent  in 
1946, 

In  1946  Congress  cut  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  took  other  measures  to  restrain 
spending.  Thanks  to  that  and  economic 
growth,  the  national  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  shrank  to  98  percent  by  1949,  56  per- 
cent by  1961. 

But  in  the  next  quarter-century  there  was 
Just  one  small  surplus  ($3.2  billion  in  1969). 
From  1960  to  1980  the  debt  grew  from  $293 
billion  to  $993  billion.  In  Reagan's  first  term 
it  nearly  doubled,  as  did  the  clamor  against 


Congress  and  four  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  (to  restrain  Congress). 

Although  Congress  has  been,  in  Omstein's 
word,  an  "accomplice "  it  has  been  less  im- 
portant as  a  deficit-maker  than  presidents, 
from  Lyndon  Johnson  with  a  guns-and- 
butter  policy  through  Reagan's  gamble  that 
the  stimulative  effect  of  his  tax  cuts  would 
make  them  virtually  self-financing,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  politically  hazardous 
cuts  in  spending  on  middle-class  programs. 

Omstein  acknowledges  that  Congress  has 
contributed  to  the  deficits  by  the  decline  of 
its  institutional  tough-mindedness  and  the 
rise  of  ■subcommittee  government."  which 
has  weakened  central  control  of  spending 
through  appropriations  committees.  And 
Congress  has  mastered  the  art  of  bestowing 
blessings  by  tax  breaks  rather  than  appro- 
priations. 

But  Congress  has  reduced  politically  prof- 
itable discretionary  domestic  spending  by 
reducing  the  amount  (as  a  percentage  of  the 
budget)  and  the  discretion  (adopting  formu- 
la programs).  Congress  Indexed  entitlement 
programs,  thereby  stopping  the  politically 
advantageous  but  fiscally  irresponsible  proc- 
ess of  votiitg  ad  hoc  increases  every  few 
years. 

In  1982  Congress,  dragging  a  reluctant 
president,  attacked  the  deficit  by  raising 
taxes  in  an  election  year.  In  1983  it  attacked 
the  deficit  by  initiating  an  energy-tax  In- 
crease. In  1984  there  again  was  something 
like  congressional  government,  with  another 
attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  raising 
taxes  in  an  election  year,  with  an  essentially 
passive  president  acquiescing. 

Today  there  are  reports  that  Reagan  will 
go  bamstorming  to  rally  support  for  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  middle-class  programs.  I.  for 
one,  will  believe  It  when  I  see  It  from  the 
man  who,  as  Omstein  notes,  has  supported 
almost  all  the  water  projects  President 
Carter  tried  to  kill,  has  supported  swollen 
farm  subsidies  and  generous  farm-loan  guar- 
antees, has  supported  subsidized  electric 
power  and  grazing  fees  for  his  western 
friends,  has  pledged  to  "not  stand  for "  cuts 
in  the  biggest  sector  of  big  government 
(Social  Security),  and  wants  some  new  defi- 
cit-enlarging programs,  such  as  tuition  tax 
credits.  "These,"  says  Omstein  dryly,  "are 
not  the  habits  of  a  President  who  would 
wield  the  line-item  veto  pen  mercilessly." 

The  proposed  Item  veto  would  cover  only 
appropriation  bills,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  spending  is  controlled  by  such  bills.  In 
the  $925  billion  fiscal  1985  budget,  there  Is 
Just  $81  billion  in  non-defense  discretionary 
spending.  And  Omstein  thinks  an  item  veto 
might  Increase  spending  because  presidents 
would  use  It  as  a  club.  For  example,  he  says. 
In  Reagan's  hands  the  Item  veto  could  be 
used  to  threaten  dams  and  federal  buildings 
desired  by  legislators  opposed  to  MX.  We 
would  wind  up  buying  the  dams  and  build- 
ings—and the  larger  number  of  MXs. 

Omstein,  you  see,  is  doubly  Insufferable. 
He  robs  us  of  two  comforts:  the  image  of 
Congress  as  a  convenient  villain,  and  the 
hope  that  constitutional  tinkering  can  be  a 
panacea. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
27,  a  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Conservation  Corps  to  provide  unem- 
ployed young  people  between  the  ages 
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of  16  and  24  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form needed  conservation  work  on 
public  lands. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation 
in  both  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses, 
it's  my  great  hope  that  we  will  finally 
be  able  to  achieve  enactment  of  the 
measure  this  year. 

S.  27  introduced  on  January  3,  1985, 
by  Senator  Moynihan  and  others  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Reagan. 
The  few  changes  are  in  response  to  ad- 
ministration objections  raised  in  the 
veto  message.  The  bill  differs  from  S. 
27  as  introduced  in  1983  in  that  the 
authorization  levels  have  been  reduced 
from  $250  million  annually  for  6  years 
to  $75  million  annually  for  3  years.  Ad- 
ditionally this  bill  places  a  cap  of  10 
percent  on  administrative  costs— the 
earlier  bill  had  no  cap— and  revises  the 
funding  distribution  mix  to  increase 
the  States'  share  from  35  percent  to  50 
percent  and  reduce  the  E>epartments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior's  shares 
from  25  percent  to  20  percent  each. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses two  problems— youth  unem- 
ployment and  deterioration  of  natural 
resources.  Today  despite  all  efforts  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  youth  un- 
employment, the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  young  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  19  was  18.4 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984. 
For  members  of  a  minority  group,  the 
rate  was  a  disastrous  41.1  percent. 
Nearly  1.5  million  young  people  who 
were  actively  seeking  work  during  the 
fourth  quarter  were  unable  to  find 
jobs.  In  California  the  rate  of  youth 
unemployment  in  the  foiuth  quarter 
of  1984  was  18.4  percent  also,  but 
higher  for  Hispanics  at  20.4  percent 
and  for  blacks  at  22.9  percent. 

Today  there  are  27  functioning  State 
and  local  conservation  programs— four 
of  which  are  in  California— the  Cali- 
fornia Conservation  Corps  started 
under  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  the  San 
Francisco  Conservation  Corps,  the 
Martin  Conservation  Corps,  and  the 
East  Bay  Conservation  Corps.  These 
programs  are  providing  meaningful 
work — erosion  control,  flood  control. 
traU  maintenance,  park  landscaping, 
building  renovation— for  unemployed 
youths  and  at  the  same  time  improv- 
ing California's  environment. 

These  and  past  programs  of  putting 
unemployed  youths  to  work  preserving 
our  natural  resources  have  proven  to 
be  highly  successful.  The  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  employed  3  million 
young  people  over  its  9  year  history 
and  performed  conservation  work 
valued  at  over  $1.5  million.  The  more 
recent  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  per- 
formed similar  conservation  projects 
on  public  lands.  In  California,  15,878 
youths  participated  in  the  YCC  pro- 


gram from  1975  to  1981  when  YCC 
was  the  undeserving  victim  of  Reagan 
budget  cuts.  In  Its  peak  year  of  1979, 
the  Forest  Service  provided  jobs  in 
California  for  1560  YCC  enrollees  in 
reforestation,  fishery  enhancement, 
campground  improvements  and  other 
needed  projects.  This  year  without 
YCC  moneys  jobs  were  available  for 
only  179  young  people  to  assist  with 
Forest  Service  conservation  projects  in 
California.  Yet  the  need  for  jobs  and 
conservation  work  remains. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  studies  done  on  the  YCC  and 
YACC  also  show  youth  conservation 
programs  to  be  cost  effective — return- 
ing $1.20  in  appraised  conservation 
work  for  each  $1  expended.  This 
figxire  does  not  include  the  benefits  re- 
alized by  putting  previously  unem- 
ployed young  people  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  there  is 
another  current  problem— the  massive 
Federal  deficit.  Although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  bring  a  halt  to  all 
of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  pressing  na- 
tional needs— like  jobs  and  conserva- 
tion—I am  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  bring  down  the  growing  Federal 
deficit.  Thus,  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  seek  reductions  in  spending  in  other 
areas  to  offset  any  new  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Program.  This  approach  would 
allow  us  to  continue  to  address  press- 
ing areas  of  need  in  a  fiscally  prudent 
manner.  Clearly,  outdated,  ineffective 
or  unnecessary  programs  should  be 
eliminated  and  those  that  are  too 
costly  or  low  priority  should  be 
trimmed  back  so  that  new,  needed  ini- 
tiatives can  be  pursued. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HORNE 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1985,  America  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  when  John  E. 
Home  passed  away. 

During  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Home  had 
performed  a  number  of  different  jobs 
in  public  service,  and  done  an  excel- 
lent job  at  each. 

A  native  of  Clayton.  AL.  Mr.  Home 
received  a  certificate  from  Alabama's 
Troy  State  University  prior  to  earning 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  became 
a  fellow  In  history  at  that  school  in 
1935. 

After  serving  In  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Home  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1947  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  John  J.  Spark- 
man,  who  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
that  year  and  would  serve  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  distinguished 
body  before  his  retirement  in  1978. 

In  1951,  John  Home  became  head  of 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion. Three  years  later,  he  was  named 
staff  director  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee. 


The  1956  Presidential  election  found 
John  serving  as  assistant  campaign 
manager  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  1956 
Presidential  candidacy.  This  was  one 
of  the  few  ventures  in  which  he  did 
not  meet  with  success. 

In  1960.  he  went  on  to  serve  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
After  President  Kennedy's  election, 
John  Home  was  named  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
In  1963.  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  served  as  Chairman 
of  that  Board  from  1965  until  1968.  In 
1969.  he  became  president  of  the  In- 
vestors Mortgage  Insurance  Co..  and 
would  serve  as  chairman  of  that  firm 
from  1979  to  1978.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Home  was  president  of 
John  EL  Home  Associates,  a  consulting 
firm  he  founded  in  1979  to  deal  with 
housing,  small  business,  and  general 
government  matters. 

His  lifetime  of  varied  pursuits 
brought  Mr.  Home  many  different 
honors  and  activities.  In  1981,  he  was 
named  one  of  50  outstanding  contribu- 
tors to  better  housing  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Housing  Conference. 
John  was  also  a  governor  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Financial  Examiners,  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and 
numerous  other  civic  and  community 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  personal  sympathy  to 
John's  wife,  Ruth,  his  daughters. 
Linda  Clark  and  Susan  Ewart.  and  the 
remainder  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Washington  Times 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

"There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  9.  1985] 

FORMKR  Hkao  or  SBA  John  E.  HoRins.  76 

John  E.  Home,  76.  a  former  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  In  Alexandria 
after  a  heart  attack. 

At  his  death  he  was  president  of  John  E. 
Home  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  he 
founded  In  1979  to  deal  with  housing,  small 
business  and  general  government  matters. 

In  1981.  Mr.  Home  was  named  one  of  50 
outstanding  contributors  to  better  housing 
by  the  American  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence. 

He  became  president  of  the  Investors 
Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  In  1969  and,  from 
1970  to  1978.  was  chairman  of  the  firm. 

Bom  In  Clayton.  Ala..  Mr.  Home  received 
a  certificate  from  Troy  State  Unlverstly  In 
Alabama  In  1928  and  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
became  a  fellow  In  history  at  the  latter 
school  In  1935. 

Prom  1935  to  1939.  he  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Macmlllan  Publishing  Co.,  and, 
from  1939  to  1942,  he  worked  for  the  Row. 


Peterson  Publishing  Co.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  administrative  assistant  to  former 
Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman,  D-Ala..  in  1947. 

In  1951,  Mr.  Home  became  head  of  the 

mall   Defense   Plants  Administration   and 

three  years  later  was  named  staff  director 

of    the    Democratic    Senatorial    Campaign 

"ommlttee  in  1954. 

Mr.  Home  was  assistant  campaign  manag- 
r  for  Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  1956  presidential 
andldacy  and  in  1960  was  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Citizens  Conunlttee  for 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  came 
to  power  In  1961.  Mr.  Home  was  named  ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA.  In  1963,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  from  1965  to  1968  was 
chairman  of  the  board. 

He  next  was  an  official  of  Investors  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Co.  before  founding  his  own 
firm. 

Mr.  Home  was  a  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Cooperative  Housing  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference. 

In  World  War  II,  Mr.  Home  served  in  the 
Navy  and  later  was  a  captain  in  the  Naval 
Reserves. 

He  was  also  a  governor  of  the  Society  of 
Fliumclal  Examiners  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  Alpha  Memorial  Founda- 
tin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  the  Elks 
Club,  the  National  Press  Club,  the  National 
Capital  Democratic  Club,  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  the  Newcomen  Society,  the  Alabama 
Historical  Society.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  sev- 
eral other  honorary  societies. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  F.  Klelnman;  two  daughters.  Linda 
Clark  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  and  Susan  Ewart 
of  Columbia,  S.C.;  three  sisters,  Marvelle 
Brown  of  Hollywood,  Fla..  Ullian  Bailey  of 
Charlotte,  N.C..  and  Louise  Price  of  Clay- 
ton, Ala.;  two  brothers,  Wlnfred  Home,  also 
of  Clayton,  and  Robert  Home  of  Eulaula, 
Ala.,  and  four  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  noon  to- 
morrow In  Immanuel  Episcopal  Church-on- 
the-HUl,  3606  Seminary  Road,  Alexandria. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  John  E.  Home  Scholarship  Fund  at  the 
tJnlverslty  of  Alabama  and  Troy  SUte  Uni- 
versity. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9,  1985) 


Mr.  Home  was  named  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963  and  he  was  chairman  from 
1965  until  1968.  He  resigned  to  become 
president  and  director  of  the  Investors 
Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  In  Boston.  He  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  In  1971,  but  continued 
to  work  for  the  company  until  the  late 
1970s,  when  he  formed  his  own  consulting 
business. 

Mr.  Home  was  bom  in  CUiyton,  Ala.,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  earned  a  master's  degree  in  history 
there. 

He  was  a  textbook  publishers'  representa- 
tive before  World  War  II  and  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  He  came  to  the  Wash- 
ington area  In  1947  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Sparkman.  He  became  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  the  old  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration, predecessor  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  In  1951.  and  later 
became  administrator  of  that  agency. 

In  1953.  Mr.  Home  rejoined  Sparkman's 
staff.  In  1956,  he  was  assistant  campaign 
manager  for  the  Democratic  ticket  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Sparkman  In  the  presidential 
election.  He  was  executive  director  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Kenne- 
dy-Lyndon B.  Johnson  ticket  in  the  1960 
presidential  election. 

In  1961.  he  returned  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  administrator,  and  he 
served  there  until  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  Home  was  a  member  and  former  ves- 
tryman at  the  Emmanuel-on-the-Hlll  Epis- 
copal Church  In  Alexandria. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  of  Alex- 
andria; two  daughers,  Mrs.  Richard  Clark  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  and  Mrs.  James  Ewart  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  and  four  grandchildren. 


HORNS,  JOHN 

On  Tuesday,  January  8.  1985,  at  his  resi- 
dence. John  Elmer  Home  of  Alexandria, 
Va  husband  of  Ruth  K.  Home;  father  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Clark,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  and 
Mrs.  James  Ewart  of  Columbia,  S.C;  four 
sisters;  two  brothers;  four  grandchildren. 
Friends  may  call  at  the  Everly  Wheatley 
Funeral  Home,  1500  W.  Braddock  Rd.,  Alex- 
andria, Va,  Wednesday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Fu- 
neral service  will  be  held  12  noon  Thursday 
In  the  Seminary  Chapel  of  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va  In- 
terment Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Con- 
tributions may  be  made  to  the  John  E. 
Home  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  or  to  Troy 
State  University,  Troy.  Ala. 

John  E.  Hornz 

John  E.  Home,  76,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  aide  to  former  Sen.  John  Spark- 
man (D-Ala.),  died  Jan.  8  at  his  home  In  Al- 
exandria after  a  heart  attack. 


BIRMINGHAM  MAYOR  RICHARD 
ARRINGTON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  about  Dr.  Richard  Arrlngton. 
mayor  of  Birmingham. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  Alabama's 
largest  city.  Mayor  Arrlngton  has 
helped  make  Birmingham  write  an 
economic  success  story  during  the  last 
5  years,  a  success  story  which  has  ben- 
efited his  entire  constituency. 

During  Mayor  Arrlngton's  tenure, 
the  city  of  Birmingham  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  new  construction  and 
renovation,  new  industry,  and.  In  large 
part,  an  overall  economic  transition 
from  a  heavily  Industrial  base  to  a 
largely  service  economy.  Birming- 
ham's business  leaders  have  credited 
the  mayor's  contributions  with  playing 
a  large  part  in  these  progressive  devel- 
opments. FVom  creating  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  city  in  the  forefront  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  to  success- 
fully managing  the  city  budget,  to  de- 
veloping a  good  relationship  with  the 
business  community,  Richard  Arrlng- 
ton has  been  credited  with  helping  to 
create  a  stable  political  and  economic 
environment  In  Birmingham— an  envi- 
ronment that  has  served  to  boost  the 
city,  its  surroundings,  and  the  entire 
State. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald  of  January  8,  1985. 
be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan.  8, 
19851 

Cabhduiic  Praise  Businesses  Thank 
Arkington  for  Success 

(By  Andrew  Kllpatrick) 
Birmingham    Mayor    Richard    Arrlngton 
gets  high  marlu  from  Birmingham  business 
leaders,  who  say  he  has  been  an  Important 
figure  in  the  city's  economic  progress. 

They  say  he  has  a  pretty  good  sense  of 
business  even  though  he  doesn't  profess  to 
be  a  businessman. 

They  say  he  has  a  real  rapport  with  Bir- 
mingham's business  leaders  and  ttiat  he  is  a 
good  administrator. 

They  point  out  that  he  has  personally 
helped  with  plans  for  such  landmarks  as  the 
Financial  Center,  ihe  SouthTrust  Building 
under  construction  and  the  renovation  of 
the  new  National  Bank  of  Commerce  head- 
quarters downtown. 

They  credit  him  with  bettering  race  rela- 
tions, which  in  tum  creates  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  the  private  sector  to  prosper. 

They  see  him  as  a  man  who  has  grown  in 
the  job  and  who  can  concentrate  on  the 
issues  as  he  serves  his  second  term. 

Some  say  that  If  he  doesn't  understand  all 
the  Intricacies  of  tax  credits  and  bond 
issues,  he  can  leave  that  to  others. 

But  they  also  say  he  has  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  city  budget,  much  of  which 
he  liandles  personally  Instead  of  relying 
heavily  on  staffers,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case  with  past  mayors. 

Judy  Thompson,  president  of  Thompson 
Tractor,  said,  "He's  the  best  thing  that's 
happened  to  Birmingham  In  years. 

"I  give  him  a  lot  of  credit  for  Improving 
the  city  in  a  time  of  a  poor  economic  cli- 
mate," she  said,  adding  that  Arrlngton  has 
kept  in  mind  his  whole  constituency  and  not 
just  a  narrow  part  of  It. 

She  said  she  thinks  the  mayor  has  looked 
realistically  at  what  high-technology  indus- 
tries Birmingham  can  attract. 

The  mayor  has  been  realistic  In  his  under- 
standing that  industry  is  difficult  to  attract, 
that  there  are  only  so  many  new  Industries 
considering  new  operations  In  Alabama  and 
that  often  the  better  course  is  to  encourage 
Industry  already  here  to  expand,  she  said. 

Further,  she  said.  "He's  very  accessible, 
very  open." 

Buffalo  Rock  Chairman  Jimmy  Lee  said. 
"He  has  a  fine  rapport  with  the  business 
community. 
"He's  grown  and  matured  on  the  Job." 
Lee  recalls  that  Arrlngton  and  some  Bir- 
mingham business  leaders  had  to  go  to 
Washington.  DC,  to  see  Sen.  Howell  Heflin 
and  officials  of  the  Mead  Corp.  so  that  Bir- 
mingham and  Homewood  could  obtain  land 
for  a  research  and  development  park. 

He  said  Arrlngton's  role  was  the  key  to 
getting  the  land. 

SouthTrust  Corp.'s  Wallace  Malone  said, 
"I  think  he  does  a  very  good  job,"  at  a  diffi- 
cult time  when  Birmingham  faced  a  severe 
recession,  high  unemployment  and  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  loss  of  jobs  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 
"He's  very  able,  extremely  conscientious." 
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However.  "Like  any  nuiyor  of  any  big  dty. 
nobody  is  going  to  agree  with  everything  he 
does."  Malone  said. 

"I  think  he  has  pretty  doggone  good  busi- 
ness sense."  Malone  said. 

Arrington  must  answer  to  about  300.000 
people,  which  is  far  more  complex  a  matter 
than  a  top  business  executive's  answering  to 
a  board  of  directors  and  stockholders, 
Malone  said. 

'Dick  Arrington  has  been  smooth.  He's 
not  erratic,  not  crazy  and  he  doesn't  make 
wild  statements.  He's  got  his  feet  on  the 
ground."  Malone  said. 

Tom  Rast.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Johnson  Rast  <fe  Hays  Co.  Inc.  real  estate 
development  firm,  said,  "He  has  done  a  good 
job.  ...  He  has  a  lot  of  vision." 

He  said  the  mayor  has  had  a  big  hand  not 
only  In  the  Financial  Center  and  South- 
Trust  Building  but  in  seeing  that  downtown 
has  more  parking  space.  He  said  Arrington 
has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  getting  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  and  other  federal  government 
money  for  development. 

"I  don't  agree  with  him  on  everything  he 
does,"  Rast  said. 

For  example.  Rast  said  he  thinks  Arring- 
ton should  have  given  more  consideration  to 
South  Central  Bell's  bid  to  supply  a  tele- 
phone system  for  City  Hall  when  the  com- 
pany had  done  so  much  for  the  city. 

Rast  also  s&id  Arrington  has  grown  on  the 
job  even  though  he  entered  office  without 
very  much  political  experience. 

Before  being  elected  mayor,  Arrington 
was  a  school  administrator  and  City  Council 
member. 

Sonat  Inc.  Chairman  Henry  Goodrich  de- 
scribed Arrington  as  "effective"  and  "well 
educated,"  a  man  who  has  been  good  for  the 
community. 

Birmingham,  he  said,  could  be  a  lot  worse 
off  with  someone  else  as  mayor,  adding  that 
Arrington  has  developed  good  relationships 
with  the  business  community. 

In  the  past.  Sonat  has  provided  executives 
to  do  a  city  budget  study,  and  Goodrich  said 
Arrington  himself  has  a  full  understanding 
of  the  budget,  whereas  in  some  past  admin- 
istrations, only  the  staff  understood  it. 

Louis  Willie,  executive  vice  president  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Insurance  Co.,  said 
Arrington  has  created  "a  positive  image 
with  the  business  community,  which  is  prob- 
ably one  of  his  strengths." 

When  you  consider  the  city's  finances  are 
not  In  difficulty,  that  its  services  have  not 
been  cut,  .  .  .  that  there  have  been  some 
raises,  if  not  substantial,  for  city  employees 
«md  that  the  city  has  a  good  credit  rating- 
then  I  think  you  have  to  say  the  city  is 
being  run  In  a  businesslike  manner,"  Willie 
said. 

Alabama  Power  Co.  President  Joe  Farley 
said  the  decision  to  build  his  company's  new 
headquarters  in  downtown  Birmingham  was 
helped  by  the  fact  that  Arrtngton  is  mayor. 

Farley  said  Alabama  Power  wanted  to 
remain  downtown  and  prot>ably  would  have 
even  if  Arrington  were  not  mayor,  but  "it 
made  us  much  more  comfortable." 

Farley  said  he  thinks  Arrington  has  con- 
vinced the  business  community  he  genuine- 
ly wants  Its  suggestions  and  ideas. 

"He's  a  good  mayor— good  for  the  city. .  .  . 
He's  brought  stability  to  the  city,"  Farley 
said. 

Mike  Calvert,  executive  director  of  Oper- 
ation New  Birmingham,  said  Arrlngton's 
leadership  in  business  matters  can  be  seen 
from  last  week's  opening  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  headquarters  in  the  old 
Woodward  Building. 


Many  leaders  praise  Arrlngton's  role  in 
the  $6  million  renovation  project,  in  which 
the  city  helped  with  a  series  of  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

For  example,  the  city's  help  Involved  a 
UDAG  grant,  tax-exempt  bonds  and  bonds 
for  the  parking  deck.  The  building  also  was 
designated  a  historic  building,  which  gave  it 
a  tax  credit. 

"He  understands  the  finances  and  he's  a 
good  administrator.  Many  politicians  are 
politicians  first  and  managers  second  or  not 
at  all, "  Calvert  said. 

He  said  Arrington  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  stable  political  climate  in  Birmingham 
and  he  said  business  leaders  who  consider 
setting  up  businesses  in  Birmingham  and 
whom  Calvert  Introduces  to  the  mayor  come 
away  "quite  reassured." 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan.  B, 

10M] 

Mayor  Avonw  Taking  Crxdit  po«  Local 

ECOHOMT 

"We  have  made  fair  to  good  economic 
progress,"  says  Mayor  Richard  Arrington, 
assessing  economic  progress  in  Birmingham 
In  his  five  years  as  mayor. 

"We  have  been  in  an  economic  transition 
for  10  to  15  years  from  heavy  Industry  to  a 
service  economy."  and  he  said  Birmingham 
was  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  recession 
several  years  ago. 

But  Birmingham  has  made  progress  and 
Arrington  thinJcs  he  has  helped,  although 
he  said  the  economic  progress  here  "is  basi- 
cally the  work  of  others." 

"I  hope  I  have  helped  some  but  mostly 
other  people  have  done  the  work.  The 
mayor's  role  Is  in  part  symbolic." 

He  said  It's  important  that  the  mayor  be 
perceived  as  caring  about  the  city's  race  re- 
lations, "as  indeed  I  am." 

"I  believe  I  convey  that  to  people,"  he 
said. 

The  mayor  can  particularly  help  by  en- 
couraging progress,  instilling  pride  and 
bringing  together  the  goals  of  both  blacks 
and  whites,  he  said. 

"I  think  there  is  a  sense  that  positive 
things  are  happening  in  this  city." 

He  said  there  have  not  been  many  racial 
problems  and  those  few  have  been  handled 
quietly. 

Arrington  lists  as  accomplishments  the  re- 
vltalizatlon  of  downtown  Including  the  Fi- 
nancial Center  and  South  Trust  Building, 
housing  Improvements,  the  commercial  re- 
development of  North  Birmingham  and  the 
Industrial  parks  as  sites  for  research  and  for 
businesses  to  locate  cheaply,  and  the  revital- 
izatlon  of  Five  Points  South. 

Perhaps  the  crowds  at  fashionable  High- 
lands Bar  &  Grill  symbolize  the  new  popu- 
larity of  that  area. 

"Bi^ming^am  may  be  the  nation's  best- 
kept  secret, "  Arrington  said,  "No  longer  a 
symbol  of  racial  strife,  Birmingham  is 
watching  as  its  neighborhoods  Improve,  as 
historic  structures  are  restored  and  as  down- 
town becomes  a  hub  of  the  metropolitan 
area  again." 

He  said  downtown  has  the  enviable  prob- 
lem of  facing  an  office  space  shortage, 
whereas  a  number  of  cities  are  faced  with  a 
glut. 

Downtown's  new  public  library  has  been 
as  magnificent  as  dreamers  had  hoped,  he 
said,  and  the  new  "ynJCA  will  mean  further 
development  along  21st  Street. 

North  Birmingham  and  Five  Points  South 
have  both  received  national  awards  for  suc- 
cessful revitallzatlon  programs. 


"I  hope  I  have  become  more  knowledgea- 
ble." Arrington  said,  responding  to  praise 
that  he  has  grown  in  the  office. 

"I  didn't  have  the  sophistication  In  fi- 
nance and  business  when  I  came  into  office. 
Had  I  been  a  bit  more  sophisticated  about 
financial  matters.  I  probably  could  have 
pulled  off  the  Block  60  project, "  he  said. 

He  said  that  perhaps  an  accusation  that 
he  is  too  naive  or  trusting  applies,  adding 
that  he  may  have  a  tendency  to  believe  in 
deals  when  he  is  told  they  are  in  place  and 
that  the  financing  is  there. 

Arrington  said  he  sees  sustained,  but  not 
explosive,  economic  growth  for  Birmingham 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

"I  see  us  cutting  the  unemployment  rate 
to  4  percent  by  1990  If  there  is  no  national 
recession,"  he  said. 

The  jobless  rate  in  the  Birmingham  area 
is  9.5  percent. 

Arrington  said  he  thinks  the  race  track 
wUl  create  a  number  of  jobs  and  that  the 
track  will  create  spinoff  Jobs  in  other  areas, 
such  as  the  hotel  industry. 


CONDITION  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 
CONTINUES  TO  DETERIORATE 

Mr,  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30,  1985,  I  participated  in  the 
Congressional  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jews'  first  "Emergency  Action  for 
Soviet  Jews,"  a  conference  designed  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  Jewish 
refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  conscience 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  event  was  highly 
successful,  with  some  550  persons  in 
attendance,  including,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  many  Pennsylvanians.  As  a 
member  of  the  coalition's  steering 
committee  and  long-time  supporter  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  was  especially  gratified 
to  see  such  a  large  turnout. 

The  coalition's  Inauguration  was 
particularly  important,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  condition  of  Soviet  Jewry 
today  continues  to  deteriorate.  In 
1979,  some  51,000  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  from  the  UJ5.S.R. 
By  1982,  when  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  meet  with  refuseniks  in 
Moscow  and  Kiev  and  to  press  the 
Soviet  authorities  on  their  emigration 
policies,  the  number  of  Jews  allowed 
to  leave  was  down  to  less  than  3,000. 
In  1984,  when  I  applied  for  a  visa  to 
take  this  matter  up  again  with  Soviet 
authorities,  the  number  of  Jewish  emi- 
grants totaled  fewer  than  900.  Tell- 
ingly, my  request  for  a  visa  in  1984  was 
denied. 

Moreover,  the  reduction  in  emigra- 
tion witnessed  in  1984  has  coincided 
with  a  severe  crackdown  on  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek  to  preserve  their  herit- 
age by  teaching  the  Hebrew  language 
and  Jewish  history.  Recent  Jailings  of 
a  number  of  Jewish  educators,  includ- 
ing Yuli  Edelshtein,  Yakov  Levy, 
Joseph  Berenshtein,  and  Alelcsandr 
Kholmiansky,  to  name  Just  a  few,  on 
trumped-up  charges  ranging  from 
drug-dealing  to  "anti-Soviet  slander," 
have  clearly  highlighted  one  of  the 
most    odious    aspects    of    the    Soviet 


regime— a    basic    disregard    for    the 
human  rights  of  its  citizenry. 

During  the  course  of  yesterday's 
conference,  I  met  with  numerous  indi- 
viduals deeply  concerned  about  life  for 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Among  those  that 
I  spoke  to  was  a  representative  of  the 
Gratz  College  Senate,  who  shared  my 
anguish  over  the  ordeal  of  those  who 
have  been  punished  for  bravely  seek- 
ing to  teach  their  brothers  and  sisters 
about  the  history  and  culture  of  Juda- 
ism, despite  the  obvious  risks.  The  col- 
lege, which  is  located  in  Philadelphia, 
was  founded  in  1895,  and  was  the  first 
nondenominational  Hebrew  teachers' 
college  established  in  North  America. 
Thus,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  their 
views  on  what  can  only  be  called  the 
tragic  situation  of  Soviet  Jewish  edu- 
cators, as  expressed  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Soviet  President  Konstantin  Cher- 
nenko,  be  Icnown.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  outlook  for 
Soviet  Jewry  today  is  grim,  we  can  be 
heartened  by  one  thing.  That  is  the 
fact  that  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  be  a  rallying 
point  in  the  free  world,  and  in  fact  is 
gathering  strength.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  private  institutions  like  Gratz 
College,  private  citizens  like  the  thou- 
sands who  have  written  to  me  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  public  offi- 
cials who,  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  joined  in  hoisting  this 
banner,  we  can  impress  upon  the 
Soviet  regime  that  the  current  situa- 
tion must  be  changed.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Coa- 
lition for  Soviet  Jews,  and  look  for- 
ward to  continued  cooperative  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  unable  to  speak  out 
for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gratz  College. 
December  19,  1984. 

COWSTAKTIH  CHDUTEKKO. 

President,    U.S.S.R.    Supreme    Soviet,    The 
Kremlin,  Motkow: 

Whereas  the  Hebrew  teachers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  being  harassed  and  perse- 
cuted, we  their  colleagues  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion at  Gratz  College  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania—(esUbllshed  1895,  as  the  first 
Hebrew  Teacher's  College  in  North  Amer- 
ica)—support  them  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve Hebrew  Language  and  culture. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Gratz  College 
Senate  expresses  Its  protest  at  the  treat- 
ment of  teachers  of  Hebrew  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Implores  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  recognize  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  as  a  legitimate  profession  and  its 
study  as  an  important  cultural  contribution 
to  civilization.  The  great  Soviet  leader  Lenin 
himself  advocated  the  study  and  teaching  of 
all  languages  desired  by  the  many  national 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  freely 
chosen  by  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gratz  College  Senate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  R. 
"RUDDY" FAVRE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  extreme  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  note  the  recent  untimely  death  of 
Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  William 
R.  "Ruddy"  Pavre,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  AL. 
Mr.  Pavre  was  a  truly  outstanding 
prosecutor  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  a  fine  man.  I  would  have  spoken 
earlier  about  my  constituent  and 
friend  had  the  Senate  been  in  session. 
Pavre  has  been  with  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  for  15  years,  specializing 
almost  exclusively  in  the  prosecution 
of  criminal  cases.  He  had  first  been 
brought  into  that  office  during  the 
first  Nixon  administration,  stayed  on 
during  the  Democratic  Carter  adminis- 
tration, and  remained  into  the  Reagan 
administration.  In  fact,  he  served 
briefly  as  ACTION  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  Alabama  prior 
to  confirmation  of  President  Reagan's 
appointee  for  the  post. 

During  his  one  and  a  half  decades  of 
service  as  a  Pederal  attorney.  Ruddy 
Pavre  built  a  tremendous  reputation 
as  a  very  successful  prosecutor.  In 
fact,  in  1979,  he  was  brought  here  to 
Washington  to  be  honored  for  superi- 
or performance  as  an  assistant  UJS.  at- 
torney, an  honor  received  by  only  1 
percent  of  our  Nation's  assistant  UJS. 
attorneys. 

Mr.  President,  having  mjrself  been  a 
trial  lawyer  and  having  later  served  as 
a  judge,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  usual- 
ly the  trial  court  to  which  aggrieved 
parties  look  for  equity  and  Justice. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  numerous 
cases  filed  in  Pederal  court  never 
reach  the  Supreme  Court,  not  because 
they  are  not  meritorious,  but  because 
they  have  been  disposed  of  and  the 
parties  have  been  given  redress,  at  the 
trial  leveL 

In  turn,  it  Is  dedicated  attorneys  like 
"Ruddy"  Pavre  who  help  our  Judicial 
system  meet  the  stringent  responsibil- 
ities placed  on  the  trial  court.  I  believe 
it  is  a  clear  testimony  to  his  ability, 
fairness,  and  sense  of  Justice  that  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  Pederal  and 
State  Judges,  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys,  and  even  persons  whose 
convictions  stemmed  from  Pavre's 
prosecutions. 

Mr.  President.  William  R.  "Ruddy" 
Pavre,  Jr.,  will  be  greatly  missed.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincerest  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife,  Katherlne,  and  two 
daughters,  Laura  Hicks  and  Deborah 
Bender. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  MobUe  Press  Regis- 
ter be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Heart  Attack  Fatal  to  "Ruddy"  Favke 
A  wake  for  Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
William  R.  "Ruddy"  Pavre  Jr.,  who  died 
Christmas  Day  of  a  heart  attack,  will  be 


held  today  at  5  p.m.  at  Radney  Funeral 
Home  here. 

The  56-year-old  dean  of  area  prosecutors 
died  of  a  massive  heart  attack  which  struck 
him  at  5:30  p.m.  at  his  residence. 

A  funeral  Mass  is  scheduled  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday  at  St.  Plus  X  Catholic  Church  on 
Sage  Avenue. 

Favre  had  been  with  the  United  SUtes  at- 
torney's office  for  15  years,  specializing 
almost  exclusively  in  the  prosecution  of 
criminal  cases. 

He  prosecuted  a  number  of  major  federal 
cases  over  the  years,  and  tried  the  govern- 
ment's case  against  City  Commissioner 
Gary  Greenough  who  was  convicted  by  a 
federal  Jury  on  Dec.  6  on  14  coimts  of  fraud, 
conspiracy  and  extortion. 

Favre  was  hired  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney by  U.S.  Attorney  Charles  White-Spun- 
ner  Jr.  during  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion, stayed  on  during  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration of  Jimmy  Carter  under  U.S. 
Attorney  William  Kimbrough.  and  during 
the  Reagan  administration  under  present 
U.S.  Attorney  Jeff  Sessions. 

Pavre  was  named  acting  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  U.S.  Southern  District  of  Alabama  in 
April  1981,  when  Kimbrough  left  the  post, 
pending  the  confirmation  of  Sessions'  ap- 
pointment as  U.S.  attorney. 

UJS.  Attorney  Sessions  said.  "I  considered 
Ruddy  to  be  one  of  the  finest  prosecutors  in 
the  United  States,  no  question  about  that. 
He  was  respected  by  both  defense  attorneys 
and  prosecutors  throughout  this  region. 

"He  was  closer  to  me  than  a  brother.  AH 
of  us  are  heartbroken  at  his  death. 

"I  don't  believe  MobUe  has  had  a  finer 
public  servant  in  the  last  15  years  than 
Ruddy  Favre. 

"He  loved  the  United  SUtes  attorney's 
office,  and  his  loyalty  to  it  was  unsurpassed 
.  .  .  His  leadership  inspired  all  of  us  hi  the 
office  and  his  support  to  me  both  profes- 
sionally and  personally  has  been  Invalu- 
able." 

White-Spunner,  who  is  now  an  assistant  in 
Sessions'  office,  said.  "Ruddy  was  a  long- 
time very  good  friend,  both  before  he 
worked  in  this  office  and  during  the  time 
that  he  did.  He  was  very  loyal  to  all  the  VS. 
attorneys  that  he  worked  with.  He  always 
did  in  the  most  exceptional  maimer  all  the 
things  he  was  asked  to  do.  He  continually 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
office.  He  was  a  very  fine  person  as  well  as  a 
very  fine  public  servant.  He'll  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally." 

Former  U.S.  Attorney  William  A.  Kim- 
brough Jr.  said  simply  "the  world  has  lost  a 
•  •  •  *> 

"And  I  know  his  family  has  lost  one  of  the 
best  fathers  and  husbands  any  family  could 
have."  said  Kimbrough.  "I'm  sure  his 
memory  will  sustain  them  during  this 
period  of  sorrow." 

"Our  profession  has  lost  a  very  valuable 
member.  "  Kimbrough  said.  "I  think  above 
all  as  a  lawyer  he  was  a  professional.  You'd 
sit  there  (In  the  courtroom)  sometimes 
thinking  nothing  was  happening  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  you'd  realize  you'd  been  'out- 
Ruddled.'  " 

FBI  supervisory  special  agent  Joseph  A. 
Mahoney  spoke  of  a  "very  special  relation- 
ship with  Ruddy  In  the  FBI.  He  was  an  out- 
standing lawyer  and  prosecutor.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  respect  between  him  and  our 
office." 

"He  was  extremely  supportive  of  the  FBI 
as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  and  as  acting 
U.S.  attorney, "  said  Mahoney.  "Throughout 
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the  years  he  prosecuted  many  major  and 
varied  cases  investigated  by  the  FBI  in  the 
fields  of  gambling,  bank  robbery  and  public 
corruption  and  prosecuted  the  first  major 
case  in  which  the  FBI  had  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  drug  investigations.  We'll  miss 
him  as  a  professional  in  his  capacity  as  a 
great  lawyer  and  prosecutor  and  personally 
as  a  good  friend." 

Defense  attorney  Jim  Atchison,  who  said 
he  has  known  Pavre  for  16  years,  said.  "I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  prosecutors 
who  ever  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  best,  most 
efficient,  most  methodical  prosecutors  I've 
ever  run  up  against."  Atchison  said.  "I  have 
respected  him.  He  has  always  been  a  gentle- 
man and  if  he  gave  you  his  word,  you  could 
depend  on  it.  That  meant  a  lot." 

On  learning  of  his  death,  attorney  Barry 
Hess  said.  "He  was  a  fine  man.  a  fine  lawyer. 
I  trusted  him.  His  word  was  gold.  I  can't  say 
much  more.  I  am  shocked." 

Attorney  Tonuny  Haas  said.  "Ruddy  was 
an  old  and  dear  friend.  He  must  have  been 
working  too  hard  lately.  We  lost  a  great 
lawyer  and  fine  man." 

Mobile  District  Attorney  Chris  Galanos 
said.  "Ruddy  was  a  good  and  decent  man 
who  tried  and  succeeded  in  helping  to  clean 
up  this  community." 

Mobile  County  Circuit  Court  Judge  Perrill 
McRae  said.  "He  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  of  more  than  15  years  and  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  he  came  in  contact 
with.  We  will  all  miss  his  professional  and 
diligent  approach  to  prosecuting  cases." 

In  1979.  F^vre  was  honored  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  for  superior  performance  as  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney,  an  honor  received  by 
only  one  percent  of  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
in  the  nation. 

A  native  of  Mobile.  Favre  was  a  graduate 
of  Murphy  High  School  and  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, and  obtained  his  law  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

He  is  sxirvived  by  his  wife.  Katharine:  two 
daughters.  Laura  Hicks  and  Deborah 
Bender,  of  Mobile:  a  sister.  Mrs.  Thomas 
Klmbrell  Harris  of  Pascagouia.  Miss.:  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Mobile  Says  Farewell  to  "Ruddy"  Favre 

Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  William  R. 
"Ruddy"  Favre.  Jr.  was  buried  in  Pine  Crest 
Cemetery  here  Thursday  afternoon  follow- 
ing a  funeral  Mass  that  was  attended  by 
much  of  the  city's  legal  community. 

The  service  at  St.  Plus  X  Catholic  Church 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Sidney  A.  Tonsmelre 
S  J.  and  Father  Francis  V.  Cusack. 

Noting  that  the  56-year-old  Favre's  death 
of  a  heart  attack  on  Christmas  night  left  his 
friends  "surprised,  shocked  and  amazed." 
Tonsmeire  said  a  closer  examination  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  event  reveals 
"something  of  Ood's  hand  in  this." 

"Life  is  a  very  tenuous  thing."  said  Tons- 
meire. adding  that  God  provides  us  with 
"faith  and  hope"  to  "understand  and  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  God's  calling  our  friend 
back  to  Him." 

U.S.  District  Judges  W.  Brevard  Hand. 
Emmett  R.  Cox.  Virgil  Pittman  and  Daniel 
Thomas  were  joined  at  the  Sage  Avenue 
church  for  the  ceremony  by  the  federal 
magistrates  and  bankruptcy  judges  and 
most  of  the  Mobile  County  Circuit  Court 
bench.  Favre's  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office,  state  prosecutors,  countless  de- 
fense attorneys,  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  law  enforcement  and  even  per- 
sons whose  convictions  stemmed  from 
Favre's  prosecution. 


Tonsmeire  said  he  was  "amazed  and  mar- 
veled at  the  wonderful  things  that  were  said 
about"  Favre  by  his  friends  and  peers. 

It  was  apparent,  said  Tonsmeire.  that 
Favre  was  an  accomplished  prosecutor  al- 
though the  priest  has  "never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  experience  his  expertise,  thank  heav- 
ens." 

A  friend  of  the  Favre  family  for  years. 
Tonsmeire  described  the  Mobile  native  as 
"an  outstanding  Christian  man"  who  was 
"loved  and  respected  for  his  integrity,  his 
honesty  and  his  Justice." 

Favre  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Catherine: 
two  daughters.  Laura  Hicks  and  Deborah 
Bender,  both  of  Mobile:  a  sister.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Klmbrell  Harris  of  Pascagouia. 
Miss.:  and  two  grandchildren. 


VA  ADJUDICATION  PROCEDURE 
AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  Join  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Cranston.  Senator 
Simpson,  Senator  Murkowski  and  my 
many  other  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  367,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Adjudication  Procedure  and  Judicial 
Review  Act.  This  bill  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  rights 
and  ability  of  veterans  to  pursue 
claims  for  VA  benefits.  During  my 
service  in  the  Senate  I  have  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  veterans 
programs.  Our  Nation  is  extremely 
lucky  to  have  had  the  service  and  pro- 
tection of  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  I  feel  that  we  have 
a  basic  moral  obligation  to  assist  those 
veterans  in  their  time  of  need. 

I  believe  S.  367  offers  veterans  a  fun- 
damental legal  protection  routinely 
enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  including 
other  claimants  for  Federal  benefits— 
the  right  to  pursue  their  case  in  a 
court  of  law.  This  bill  is  practically 
identical  to  bills  previously  reported 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  In  Septem- 
ber 1979.  in  September  1982  and  in 
Jime  1983.  I  was  proud  to  support 
each  of  those  measures  then,  and  I  am 
proud  to  support  S.  367  today. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  a 
imique  agency  because  of  the  barring 
of  court  review  of  the  agency's  deci- 
sions on  veterans'  claims  for  benefits. 
Also  unique  is  the  fact  that  the  law 
limits  to  $10  the  amount  which  may 
be  paid  an  attorney  for  representation 
of  a  veteran  before  the  VA.  I  don't 
know  many  attorneys  who  would  agree 
to  take  on  such  a  case  for  only  $10.  It 
appears  obvious  to  me  that  when  a 
veteran  pursues  his  claim  all  the  way 
through  the  administrative  channels 
and  argues  his  case  before  the  Board 
of  Veterans  Appeals,  he  may  have  real 
need  for  both  legal  counsel  and  the 
opportunity  to  seek  further  legal 
remedy.  As  I  said  before,  such  rights 
are  allowed  claimants  for  other  Feder- 
sH  benefits,  notably  Social  Security. 

This  bill  would  correct  this  inequita- 
ble   situation    and    allow    review    of 


claims  for  VA  benefits  by  the  U.S. 
Federal  court  system,  substantially  im- 
proving a  veterans'  ability  to  success- 
fully pursue  a  claim  through  impartial 
channels.  The  court  would  have  the 
authority  to  decide  constitutional  and 
statutory  questions  and  to  rule  on  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  agency's  Adminis- 
trator. The  $10  limitation  on  attorney 
fees  would  be  maintxtined  for  services 
rendered  before  a  final  decision  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  For  cases 
represented  within  the  VA  administra- 
tive channels  after  a  Board  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals  decision,  the  Administra- 
tor could  approve  reasonable  attorney 
fees  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500,  or  if 
the  claimant  and  attorney  have  en- 
tered into  a  contingency-fee  agree- 
ment, no  more  than  25  percent  of  any 
past-due  benefits  awarded.  For  cases 
reviewed  in  court  and  not  resolved  in  a 
manner  favorable  to  the  claimant,  the 
maximum  fee  the  court  could  approve 
would  be  $750.  For  favorably  resolved 
court  cases,  the  court  could  approve  a 
reasonable  fee.  or  again,  in  the  case  of 
a  contingency-fee  agreement,  a  fee  not 
in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  total 
past-due  benefits  awarded. 

Other  provisions  in  this  bill  improve 
the  claims  adjudication  procedures  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
ensure  that  veterans  receive  improved 
and  timely  assistance  In  pursuing  their 
claims.  I  feel  that  these  efforts  are 
vital  since  claims  can  currently  take 
months  upon  end  to  settle,  and  such 
delays  can  impose  severe  financial  and 
physical  strain  upon  claimants. 

Many  veterans  in  Arkansas  have 
shared  their  frustration  with  the  cur- 
rent system  with  me.  Many  times  they 
feel  unnecessarily  defeated  by  the 
system  as  they  pursue  benefits  they 
believe  to  be  rightfully  theirs.  These 
veterans  are  losing  confidence  in  the 
system  that  was  established  to  assist 
and  protect  them. 

I  think  that  these  proposed  changes 
to  the  existing  laws  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  fimdamental  rights  of  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors.  One  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  our  system  of  Justice  in 
this  country  is  that  everyone  who  has 
a  legal  claim  should  be  entitled  to  a 
day  in  court  before  an  impartial  Judge. 
Our  veterans  are  entitled  to  no  less.  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  support 
of  this  important  and  Just  legislation 
so  that  we  may  once  again  see  its  pas- 
sage and  take  the  first  significant  step 
toward  successfully  guaranteeing  com- 
plete basic  legal  rights  for  veterans. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Boschwitz 
and  my  other  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  heeded  the  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  with  respect  to  the 


ght  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  commend  my 
i  league  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
rioscHWiTZ,  for  taking  the  lead  In  our 
effort  to  raise  our  voices  on  behalf  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Preserving  national  security  and  de- 
,  veloping  trade  and  commerce  are  es- 
sential elements  of  the  foreign  policies 
of  all  countries.  Including  the  United 
States.  What  has  historically  distin- 
guished the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy  from  that  of  other  states, 
however,  is  our  abiding  commitment 
to  liberal-democratic  values  and  to  the 
principle  of  individual  freedom  from 
which  these  values  derive. 

Because  we  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally expressed  openly  our 
thoughts  without  fear  of  reprisal, 
chosen  our  houses  of  worship  without 
Government  interference,  and  trav- 
eled unfettered  beyond  our  borders, 
we  may  tend  to  take  our  freedoms  for 
granted.  At  such  moments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  chastening  to  remember 
how  fortunate  we  are  in  comparison  to 
the  countless  millions  of  people  in 
countries  throughout  the  world  whose 
human  rights  are  severely  circum- 
scribed or  are  denied  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  in  Latin  America 
there  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  proc- 
ess of  democratization  may  be  taking 
hold  in  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  in  other 
countries  on  the  continent.  Yet  glar- 
ing human  rights  abuses  continue  to 
take  place  every  day.  In  Chile,  for  ex- 
ample, the  citizenry  is  not  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 
The  same  is  true  in  Cuba,  where  reli- 
gious worship  is  also  suppressed.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  elections  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  in 
those  coimtries  remains  a  tenuous 
proposition. 

Equally  flagrant  violations  of  basic 
human  rights— including  freedom 
from  physical  harm— have  become  in- 
stitutionalized in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Cambodia,  for  example, 
people  daily  face  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological insecurity  of  a  threatening 
environment  with  no  semblance  of  the 
individual  rights  we  Americans  have 
historically  enjoyed.  In  South  Africa, 
a  minority  white  government  refuses 
to  franchise  the  black  majority.  In 
Ethiopia,  a  repressive  regime  forcibly 
relocates  its  citizens  rather  than  pro- 
vide them  with  food  to  satisfy  basic 
human  needs. 

Regrettably.  Mr.  President,  the 
denial  of  human  rights  is  not  confined 
to  the  developing  world.  Throughout 
its  empire,  the  Soviet  Union  systemati- 
cally shackles  the  spirit  of  millions  of 
people  who  live  imder  its  tyrannical 
rule.  Nobel  Prize  laureate  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
have  been  persecuted  because  they 
dared  to  express  views  that  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Government.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pentecostal  faith,  we  will 
recall,  took  refuge  In  the  American 


Embassy  in  Moscow  because  the  Sovi- 
ets would  not  permit  them  to  practice 
their  faith.  The  small  group  of  Soviet 
citizens  who  tried  to  monitor  their 
Government's  compliance  with  its 
human  rights  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  FHnal  Act  have  been  either 
imprisoned  or  exiled.  Indeed,  last  year 
three  Ukrainian  himian  rights  activ- 
ists died  while  serving  sentences  in 
Soviet  labor  camps. 

No  group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, has  been  treated  more  harshly  or 
suffered  greater  collective  repression 
than  Jews.  The  current  campaign  of 
persecution  began  In  1977-78  with  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  As  we  know,  Shcharansky  was 
imprisoned  on  the  contrived  charge  of 
spying  for  the  United  States. 

The  names  of  Shcharansky.  losif 
Begim.  Yuriy  Tamopolskiy.  Aleksandr 
Yakir.  and  other  prominent  Jewish 
scholars  and  intellectuals  who  have 
been  imprisoned  are  well  known;  and 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  Senate 
resolutions  or  letters  which  I  have  en- 
thusiastically cosponsored  or  cosigned. 
calling  on  Soviet  authorities  to  grant 
their  release  and  their  emigration. 
But.  Mr.  President,  these  individuals 
are  simply  the  visible  symbols— the  tip 
of  the  iceberg— of  a  pervasive  Soviet 
campaign  that  denies  Jews  the  right 
to  worship,  emigrate,  and  to  sustain 
their  cultural  identity. 

During  the  past  6  months,  11 
Hebrew  teachers  and  Jewish  cultural 
activists  were  arrested  and  4  sentenced 
to  labor  camps  for  engaging  in  anti- 
Soviet  agitation,  slander,  and  propa- 
ganda. In  fact,  they  were  simply  en- 
couraging identification  with  one's  re- 
ligious heritage. 

Refusenlks  have  been  increasingly 
confined  to  psychiatric  hospitals  or 
exiled  to  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps.  An  estimated  10.000  Soviet  citi- 
zens, many  of  them  Jewish,  have  been 
Incarcerated  as  political  prisoners. 
Meanwhile,  Soviet  authorities  refuse 
to  provide  information  to  Western 
governments  or  to  human  rights  orga- 
nizations about  their  conditions. 

Emigration  has  consistently  declined 
since  the  peak-year  total  of  51.000  in 
1979.  Last  year,  only  896  Jews  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
30  percent  less  than  In  1983  and  98 
percent  less  than  in  1979.  Although 
the  Soviets  claim  that  all  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  have  done  so,  the  State 
Department  has  estimated  that  in 
excess  of  400.000  Soviet  Jews,  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  Jewish  community,  would 
emigrate  If  they  could. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  engaged 
In  propaganda  designed  to  repress 
Jewish  cultural  activities.  It  has 
launched  a  vicious  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign In  the  media  centered  on  the 
"Antl-Zlonlst  Committee  on  the  Soviet 
I>ublic."  Cartoons,  broadcasts,  and  ar- 
ticles Increasingly  equate  Jewish  cul- 


ture with  racism  and  compare  Israel  to 
Nazi  Germany. 

Finally,  in  this  larger  cultural  con- 
text. Jews  are  systematically  denied 
the  opportunity  to  make  full  use  of 
their  talents  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jewish  high  school  graduates  are 
denied  admission  to  the  mathematics 
and  science  departments  of  Moscow 
State  University  and  other  prestigious 
institutes.  Their  parents  are  not  likely 
to  receive  promotions  in  their  profes- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  bear  a 
responsibility  to  impress  on  Soviet  of- 
ficials, even  as  we  seek  in  Geneva  to 
redirect  our  relations  on  a  politically 
constructive  course,  that  Americans 
cannot  ignore  human  rights  abuses. 
We  will  therefore  continue  to  de- 
nounce Soviet  practices,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries,  that  seek  to 
destroy  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
because  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  ideal 
that  we  came  into  existence  as  a 
nation. 


OLIN  B.  KING:  EXECUTIVE  OP 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
honor  recently  awarded  to  a  fellow  Al- 
abamian.  Olin  B.  King. 

Olin  King,  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  SCI  Systems,  Inc.,  was  named 
"Executive  of  the  Year"  by  the  Na- 
tional Management  Association.  With 
this  honor,  he  Joined  a  distinguished 
roster  of  the  Nation's  foremost  execu- 
tives so  honored  since  1925. 

SCI  was  founded  in  1961  and.  with 
Olin  King's  leadership,  has  developed 
from  a  three-man  operation  In  his 
basement  to  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion with  almost  $450  million  in  1984 
revenues. 

Today,  from  Its  Huntsville.  AL. 
heawlquarters.  the  company  operates 
five  manufacturing  plants  In  north 
Alabama,  a  computer  software  center 
in  Research  Triangle  Park.  NC,  and 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Scotland 
and  Singapore. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  thrilled 
by  stories  of  initiative  and  success, 
such  as  the  one  Olin  King  has  written 
at  SCI  Systems.  I  believe  we  should  all 
be  inspired  by  examples  such  as  this. 
Of  course.  Olin  King  has  been  writing 
success  stories  for  most  of  his  life. 

He  earned  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  North  Georgia  College  at 
the  age  of  19.  prior  to  doing  graduate 
work  In  physics  and  electrical  engi- 
neering at  Emory  University.  Rutgers 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Before  founding  SCI, 
then  known  as  Space  Craft.  Inc..  he 
was  associated  with  RCA,  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  and  NASA's 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 
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At  SCI.  King  has  buDt  a  company 
providing  a  wide  variety  of  high  tech- 
nology products  and  services  Including 
sophisticated  missile,  satellite,  and  air- 
craft electronics  systems,  high  volume 
computer  manufacturing,  and  several 
computer  system  product  families. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  SCI,  Olin 
King  is  a  dedicated  and  Involved 
member  of  the  civic  community.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Alabama  Research 
Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Auburn 
University  Research  Advisory  Council. 
He  is  involved  with  the  Alabama  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  and  the 
Governor's  task  force  on  economic  re- 
covery. He  has  served  as  director  of 
the  United  Way  of  Madison  County. 
Eagle  chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  I>efense  Pre- 
paredness Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  listing  of  Olin 
King's  honors  and  activities  could  go 
on  and  on.  To  list  them  all  would  seem 
endless.  To  have  listed  none  would 
seem  an  injustice. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  SCI  Systems. 
Inc..  its  facilities,  its  success,  and  its 
continued  growth  all  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  Olin  King  and  his  hard  work. 
On  behalf  of  all  Alabamians.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  great  honor  and 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  for  our 
SUte. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  October 
1984  issue  of  Manage  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  Manage  Magazine,  Oct.  1984] 
Ouit  B.  KiHG  Named  ExEcurrvs  or  thk  Y«aj« 
Throughout  the  dynamic  growth  of  SCI 
Systems  Inc.,  Olin  B.  King  has  managed  the 
Company's  interrelationship  of  people, 
funds,  business  and  technology. 

As  the  1984  recipient  of  NMA's  highest  In- 
dividual citation  presented  October  10.  1984 
at  NMA's  National  Conference,  Mr.  King 
joins  a  distinguished  roster  of  the  nation's 
foremost  executives  so  honored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation since  it  was  founded  in  1925. 

Olin  B.  King  is  chairman,  chief  executive 
officer  and  a  founder  of  SCI  Systems.  Inc. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  company  has 
grown  from  a  three-man  operation  in  the 
basement  of  his  home,  to  a  multinational 
Fortune  500"  sized  company.  Fiscal  year 
1984  revenues  were  $437  million  and  the 
company's  growth  continues  unabated. 

SCI  was  founded  In  1981.  The  Company 
provides  a  wide  variety  of  high  technology 
products  and  services  Including  sophisticat- 
ed missile,  satellite  and  aircraft  electronics 
systems,  high  volume  computer  manufac- 
turing, and  several  computer  system  prod- 
uct families.  Headquartered  in  Huntsvllle, 
Alabama,  the  company  operates  five  manu- 
facturing plants  in  north  Alabama;  a  com- 
puter software  center  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  North  Carolina;  and  manufacturing 
facilities  in  both  Scotland  and  Singapore. 
Regional  sales  offices  are  maintained  in 
more  than  a  dozen  major  U.S.  cities. 

King's  formula  for  success  is  direct.  "Pro- 
vide   high    quality    products   at   attractive 
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prices."  Emphasis  upon  customer  respon- 
siveness and  organizational  efficiency  com- 
plete his  equation. 

His  success  story  serves  •■  an  example  for 
others.  He  actively  encourages  employees  to 
develop  themselves  within  the  company  and 
regards  SCIs  National  Management  Asso- 
ciation chapter  as  a  primary  tool  in  this  de- 
velopment process.  King  describes  his  com- 
pany's management  style  as  distributed  au- 
tocracy.' "This  means  that  we  extensively 
rely  upon  Individual  Judgement  and  action 
at  multiple  levels  rather  than  depend  upon 
committees  In  the  decision  making  process." 
he  elaborated. 

King  was  bom  in  a  small  town  in  Georgia 
in  1934.  He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  North  Georgia  College  In  1953. 
He  did  graduate  work  In  physics  and  electri- 
cal engineering  at  Emory  University,  Rut- 
gers University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  during  the  Korean  War. 
Prior  to  founding  SCI— then  known  as 
Space  Craft,  Inc.— he  was  associated  with 
RCA,  the  Army  BaUistic  MissUe  Agency  and 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center. 

King  has  authored  numerous  engineering 
and  business  papers,  including  several  defin- 
itive papers  on  pioneering  satellite  designs. 
He  holds  over  a  dosen  patents  for  electronic 
circuits  and  mechanical  devices.  A  recent 
personal  Invention,  the  Rotary  Printer,  was 
named  by  Industrial  Research  Magazine  as 
one  of  a  selected  list  of  100  moat  significant 
new  products. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at  SCI. 
King  serves  as  a  director  of  the  First  Ala- 
bama Bank  of  Huntsvllle,  HJi.,  as  a  director 
of  First  Alabama  Bancshares  Inc.,  as  presi- 
dent of  Crown  Properties,  Inc.  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  DelU  Communications.  Inc. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  very  active  in 
state  and  local  affairs.  He  Is  a  director  of 
the  Alatnma  Research  Institute  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Auburn  University  Research 
Advisory  Council.  He  has  served  as  trustee 
of  the  Alabama  Heritage  Trust  Fund;  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Twenty-one,  Ala- 
bama Commission  on  Higher  Education;  and 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Recovery.  Locally  he  is  a  director 
of  the  High  Technology  Resources  Founda- 
tion, vice  chairman  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Huntsvllle  Hospital  Foundation,  a  director 
of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hunts- 
vlUe/Madlson  County,  a  director  of  the 
Huntsvllle  Museum  of  Art,  a  member  of  the 
Research  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Hunts- 
vllle and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama In  HuntsvUle's  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Advisory  Committee.  He  has  served  as 
director  of  the  United  Way  of  Madison 
County.  Eagle  chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  chapter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Defense  Preparedness  Associa- 
tion. 

In  recognition  of  his  vigorous  support  of 
both  higher  education  and  economic  devel- 
opment In  Alabama,  King  was  awarded  an 
honorary  £>octorate  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1983.  SCIs  NMA  chapter  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Silver  Knight  of  Man- 
agement in  1975  and  the  Sunbelt  Council  of 
NMA  Chapters  awarded  him  the  Gold 
Knight  of  Management  In  1983. 


DR.  ANNA  FISHER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr  President,  one  of 

the  most  extraordinary  people  In  our 

Government  is  Dr.  Anna  Fisher.  Dr. 

Fisher,    her    husband.    Dr.    William 


Fisher,   and   their  daughter.   Kristin, 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

My  family  and  I  have  gotten  to 
know  Dr.  Fisher  through  the  space 
program,  and  it  was  with  great  pride 
that  we  saw  a  recent  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober 28.  1984.  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine. So  that  it  can  be  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whkh  Mom  Is  ah  Astron attt 
By  Aimee  Lee  BaU 
Kristin  Anne  Fisher,  age  one,  likes  to 
watch  the  lift-off  of  spaceships  on  TV  and 
shout.  "Jet!  Jet! "  In  a  few  days,  there  may 
be  other  equally  precocious  toddlers  watch- 
ing the  space  shuttle  Discovery  blast  off 
from  Its  launch  pad  at  Cape  Canaveral,  but 
Kristin  wUl  be  the  first  child  ever  to  watch 
her  mother  ride  a  missile  bound  for  outer 
space.  Remember,  for  what  will  surely  be  a 
question  on  some  Slst-century  edition  of 
Trivial  Pursuit:  The  first  astronaut-mother 
is  Anna  Fisher. 

When  Anna  joined  the  space  program  In 
1978,  one  of  lU  first  six  women,  she  was  a 
physician  with  a  practice  in  emergency  med- 
icine. She  was  also  a  newlywed— she  and 
William  Fisher  had  met  when  both  were 
medical  residents  In  California,  working 
toward  the  same  specialty— and  the  couple 
were  honeymooning  when  NASA  summoned 
Anna  for  an  Interview.  Both  Fishers  grew 
up  as  "Army  brats."  both  with  a  passionate 
interest  in  space  travel.  On  Bill's  first-grade 
report  card,  the  teacher  noted  that  he  spent 
too  much  time  drawing  rockets.  And.  at  12, 
Anna  says,  she  speculated  that  "by  the  time 
I  grew  up,  there  were  going  to  be  space  sta- 
tions, and  they'd  need  doctors. "  Both  ap- 
plied to  NASA— the  first  step  was  filling  out 
a  U.S.  Clvtl  Service  appUcation.  and  In  the 
space  marked  "Kind  of  position  you  are 
filing  for."  they  simply  wrote  "Astronaut." 
After  months  of  grueling  tests,  Anna  was  ac- 
cepted. Bill  followed  two  years  later. 

A  two-astronaut  family  makes  for  a  hectic 
household.  NASA  is  a  rigorous  employer, 
and  the  Fishers  each  went  through  naviga- 
tion and  flight  training,  land-  and  water-sur- 
vival, simulations  of  weightlessness,  studies 
of  mechanics,  meteorology,  astronomy, 
physics  and  computers,  in  addition  to  keep- 
ing up  in  their  own  field  of  expertise  by 
working  in  hospital  emergency  rooms.  One 
year  they  were  apart  130  nights  out  of  365— 
Bill  counted.  When  people  asked  if  they 
were  planning  on  having  a  child.  Bill  used  to 
say  they  were  having  trouble  watering  their 
planu.  They  joked  that  In  their  spacious 
home,  where  each  of  them  had  a  study, 
there  would  be  a  fight  to  the  death  over 
which  room  became  the  nursery,  and  a  baby 
might  have  to  rent  space  at  a  motel  down 
the  road. 

But  raising  a  family  was  a  pleasure  Anna 
was  not  willing  to  relinquish  in  order  to 
have  a  space-age  career.  (She's  a  pioneer  at 
combining  the  two:  Soviet  cosmonaut  Valen- 
tlna  Tereshkova  also  Is  a  mother,  but  her 
daughter  was  bom  a  year  after  her  space- 
flight.) "I've  always  wanted  to  have  a 
family— that  was  never  a  question,"  says 
Anna,  "but  I'd  always  hoped  the  timing 
would  work  out  so  that  I  would  fly  first  and 
find  out  if  this  is  what  I  want  to  do.  If  I 
found  I  was  one  of  those  people  who  Is  mis- 


erably sick  in  space,  perhaps  I  wouldn't 
want  to  fly  again,  and  then  the  question 
would  have  been  academic.  If  I  was  like  a  lot 
of  other  people  In  the  astronaut  office  who 
say.  Its  neat,  and  Its  so  neat  that  It's 
worth  waiting  20  years,  and  oh.  tx>y'  I  want 
to  go  right  away  again— if  I  was  one  of 
those  people,  which  I  suspect  I  probably  will 
be.  I  figured  Id  deal  with  the  decision  at 
that  point.  Perhaps  it  would  be  OK  to  take 
a  little  bit  of  time  off,  depending  on  how  my 
career  was  going." 

"When  we  first  got  to  Houston,  "she  re- 
calls, "we  were  told  we'd  all  be  flying  within 
three  or  four  years,  and  now  we're  Into  the 
sixth  year.  We're  here  considerably  longer 
than  we  originally  expected.  That's  Just  the 
way  things  go.  And  so  when  we  decided  to 
have  Kristin,  It  was  Just  a  matter  of  looking 
at  how  old  I  was  [she's  now  35,  he's  38]  and 
the  risks  of  maternal  complications  and  not 
being  sure  you  can  get  pregnant  right  away 
when  you  want  to.  I  wasn't  assigned  to  a 
crew,  so  for  me  it  was  a  scary  decision.  I 
didn't  have  any  real  confidence  I  was  help- 
ing my  career.  But  I  felt  It  was  important 
enough." 

Anna  probably  had  one  of  the  more  un- 
usual pregnancies,  although  no  one  but  Bill 
knew  about  it  for  the  first  five  months 
(Anna  didn't  want  to  be  grounded  from 
flying  T-38S,  NASA's  two-seater  jet  train- 
ers). At  one  point,  she  was  called  upon  to  be 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida  as 
the  Astronaut  Support  Person,  or  ASP,  the 
one  who  straps  aU  the  crew  members  in 
when  they  go  for  launch.  "So  far,  they 
hadn't  had  a  woman  do  that  job."  she  re- 
calls, "and  the  reason  was:  If  they  had  a 
contingency  on  the  launch  pad  [contingency 
is  NASA-speak  for  sudden  emergency]  and 
all  the  crewmen  were  unconscious,  it  would 
be  the  responsibUlty  of  the  ASP  to  rush  in 
and  try  to  rescue  them  and  carry  them  out. 
Some  of  those  people  are  6  feet  tall  and 
weigh  200  pounds."  Anna  is  5  feet  4,  weighs 
110  pounds  soaking  wet  and  looks  like  a  hot- 
house flower. 

"They  were  going  to  have  a  test,"  she  con- 
tinues, "where  I  would  demonstrate  how  a 
woman  could  haul  these  big,  burly  guys  out 
of  the  orblter.  At  that  point.  I  was  four 
months  pregnant  and  hadn't  told  anyone 
yet.  And  I  couldn't  think  of  any  excuse  as  to 
why  I  didn't  want  to  do  this  test.  Bill  said, 
"Anna,  if  you  do  that.  I'm  going  to  shoot 
you."  And  I  said  'BlU,  if  you  can  think  of  a 
way  for  me  to  get  out  of  it  without  telling 
them   I'm   pregnant,   fine.   Otherwise,   I'm 
going  to  do  It.'  I  was  not  going  to  harm  Krls- 
tln— I'd    already    had    an    anmiocentests.    I 
knew  It  was  a  girl,  and  we'd  already  named 
her  Kristin,  so  to  me  she  was  real.  I  was  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  harm  that  baby.  I 
got  out  there,  and  I  did  It.  It  was  hard  phys- 
ical work.  It  was  a  hot  day  In  Florida,  and  I 
had  breathing  equipment  on.  and  I  carried 
somebody  out  of  the  commander's  seat  and 
another  guy  out  of  the  pilot's  seat.  And 
nobody    knew    I    was    pregnant.    About    a 
month  later,  It  got  to  be  time  to  tell  people  I 
wasn't  gaining  all  this  weight  because  I'd 
been  eating  too  much.  It  was  a  relief  when  I 
finally  got  to  tell.  But  the  guy  who  had  sent 
me  to  do  that  test  was  very  chagrined. " 

That  attitude  is  understandable.  Even 
though  there  are  two  other  mothers  In 
NASA's  space  program.  Bill  Fisher  says. 
•We  still  work  among  a  bunch  of  people 
who  basically  believe  that  pregnancy  is  a 
disease  state.  At  the  hospital,  were  working 
with  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  women  can  be  pregnant  and  do  a  job. 
But  in  the  astronaut  office.  It  was  a  new 


thing."  Anna  made  few  concessions  to  her 
condition.  As  she  got  bigger,  she  simply  bor- 
rowed former  astronaut  Alan  Shep&rd's  old 
spacesult.  and  she  would  run  around  on  her 
busiest  days  talking  to  her  stomach,  saying. 
•Kristin.  I  don't  need  a  good  baby.  I  need  a 
great  baby."  She  went  snow  skiing  five 
months  Into  her  pregnancy  and  water-skiing 
two  weeks  before  delivery.  That  was  one  of 
the  few  time  BlU  wanted  to  yeU.  "That's  my 
kid  In  there  too!"  but  to  no  avail.  "Being  a 
doctor  helps. "  he  says.  "I  know  how  well 
that  babys  protected.  It's  unbelievably  well 
protected.  We  finally  compromised  on  two 
skis— no  slalomlng.  And  she  broke  that  rule 
twice."  She  didn't  even  slow  down  for  child- 
birth. She  delivered  on  a  Friday  and  was 
back  at  work  on  Monday. 

Anna  Fisher  Is  a  good  astronaut  ("I'm  no 
longer  wondering."  she  says.  "'Will  I  be 
able  to  do  this?'  I've  been  in  enough  simula- 
tions, seen  enough  malfunctions,  made 
enough  dumb  mistakes").  She's  a  good 
doctor  (All  the  people  she's  saved  In  emer- 
gency rooms  would  attest  to  that.)  She's 
even  a  good  citizen  (Slr»ce  shell  be  In  pre- 
fllght  quarantine  during  the  Presidential 
election  on  Nov.  6.  she's  voting  by  absentee 
ballot.)  But  is  she  a  good  mother?  That  will 
be  the  question  on  millions  of  minds  when 
the  first  astronaut-mother  goes  up.  leaving 
a  year -old  daughter  behind. 

"When  I  first  had  Kristin."  she  remem- 
bers. "I  got  a  letter  from  someone  to  that 
effect.  It  took  me  aback.  I  showed  It  to  Bill, 
who  tore  It  up  and  said,  'Don't  read  these 
things.'  Everyone  puts  so  much  stock  In  the 
mother  t>elng  more  Important  to  the  early 
development  of  a  child,  but  I  think  both 
parents  are  equally  Important  I  do  not 
think  the  first  year  is  critical,  and  I've  been 
fortunate  in  being  around  for  quite  a  bit  of 
Kristin's  first  year.  There's  a  lot  I  look  for- 
ward to.  but  I  think  Bill  and  I  have  gotten 
her  to  where  she's  golitg  to  be  a  certain  type 
of  person,  no  matter  what.  We've  Insured 
that  she  has  a  lot  of  sources  of  love  and  de- 
votion. But  1  made  my  commitment  to 
NASA  before  I  made  my  decision  to  have  a 
family,  and  I  can't  back  out  of  that  commit- 
ment. 

Certainly  there  are  other  women  who  put 
themselves  at  some  rlak  In  their  work- 
police  officers,  athletes,  even  archltecU  and 
construction  workers,  who  must  climb  out 
on  scaffolding.  And  It  could  be  argued  that 
a  woman  who  smokes  two  packs  of  ciga- 
rettes a  day  Is  putting  her  child  in  more 
danger  of  being  orphaned  that  an  astro- 
naut. But  still,  some  people  will  look  at 
Anna  Fisher's  adventurous  occupation  and 
think:  "How  dare  you?"— an  attitude  that 
makes  Bill  Fisher,  for  one.  defensive.  •This 
U  not  1900,"  he  says,  "and  How  dare  you?" 
Is  no  different  for  a  woman  that  lor  a  man. 
A  child  has  two  parente.  No  one  says. 
Omigod,  how  could  you  leave  your  family?' 
to  a  male  astronaut." 

Anna  and  Bill  have  necessarily  had  the 
kind  of  conversations  that,  they  say,  anyone 
In  the  aviation  professions  must  have,  the 
kind  that  begin.  "What  if  something  hap- 
pened to  me?"  And  this  particular  space 
flight  is  fairly  complicated.  lU  purpose 
being  the  retrieval  of  two  $40  million  satel- 
lites locked  in  useless  orbit.  "But  most 
people  who  aren't  Involved  in  the  space  pro- 
gram don't  realize  how  much  testing  goes 
on."  says  Anna,  'all  the  levels  of  redundan- 
cy designed  Into  those  computers  to  be  able 
to  detect  a  problem  and  make  the  right  deci- 
sion in  critical  seconds.  As  a  mother,  there 
are  certain  things  I  wouldn't  do  because  I 
think  there  Is  too  much  risk  and  because  I 


feel  a  responsibUlty  to  Kristin  not  to  do 
something  knowingly  that  could  harm  me. 
But  for  me  to  be  a  good  mother.  I  have  to 
be  happy  with  myself.  And  my  job's  very 
Important  to  me.  I'm  the  kind  of  person 
who  needs  to  be  doing  things  to  be  happy. 
And  when  I'm  happy,  I'm  a  better  person  to 
anyone  I'm  supporting.  I  think.  In  the  long 
run.  Kristin  winds  up  benefiting  from  this 
particular  arrangement." 

BUI'S  only  responsibility  for  this  flight  is 
to  select  Anna's  music— She's  aUowed  five 
tapes— and  he  plans  to  stick  in  a  lot  of  songs 
like  "Mamas.  Don't  Let  Your  Babies  Grow 
Up  To  Be  Cowboys."  As  for  those  people 
who  wonder  If  Bill  Isn't  feeling  Jealous  that 
Anna  gets  to  fly  first,  here's  her  answer 
"We've  agreed  I"U  go  out  and  try  it  l)efore 
my  husband  goes — you  know,  women  and 
chUdren  first."  The  only  "spousal  communi- 
cation" aUowed  during  the  mission  is  in 
brief  messages.  "I  always  thought  they  were 
made  up,"  BUI  admlU.  "like.  Your  famUy  is 
real  excited  and  wishes  you  weU.'  "  The  left- 
on-earth  spouse  Is  not  encouraged  to  for- 
ward questions  about  domestic  crises,  like. 
"Where  did  you  leave  the  car  keys.  Honey?" 
Although.  BUI  explains,  he  may  have  to  do 
some  of  that:  "We  liave  a  sweeper  in  our 
pool  that  sucks  up  sand  dirt,  and  it  uses 
panty  hose  over  the  top.  I  left  the  panty 
hose  out  one  day.  and  Anna  hid  them.  If 
she's  up  there,  and  I  miss  something  like 
that,  I  may  have  to  send  a  message:  'BUI 
says  "hi"  and  wants  to  know  where  the 
panty  hose  are.' " 

Anna  and  her  four  male  crewmates  wlU  go 
Into  quarantine  a  week  before  their  lift-off. 
now  scheduled  for  Nov.  7.  It's  not  just  to 
litsure  that  the  astronauts  don't  get  last- 
minute  chicken  pox.  'It's  sort  of  to  isolate 
you  from  the  world  emotionally."  Anna 
says,  "to  let  you  start  focusing  on  the  mis- 
sion, so  you  don't  go  home  and  worry  about 
mowing  the  lawn."  Sure  she's  worried  about 
leaving  her  daughter  for  such  a  long  time, 
but.  she  says.  "It's  going  to  be  a  lot  harder 
on  me  than  on  her. "  BUI  reminds  Anna, 
"The  world  isn't  going  to  stop  because  you 
don't  take  care  of  her— there  are  a  lot  of 
people  taking  care  of  her."  to  which  Anna 
repUes  with  maternal  smugness,  "I  take  care 
of  her  better  than  anytxxly."  Among  the 
mother's  helpers  on  ground  duty  during  the 
eight-day  fUght  wiU  be  the  young  house- 
keeper Arjia  calls  Kristin's  substitute  mom. 
and  Annas  own  mother,  Elfriede  Tingle.  If 
you  think  Geraldine  Ferraro's  mother  is 
proud  of  her  daughter,  you  should  meet 
Anna  Fisher's  mother.  The  German-bom 
woman  was  proud  when  Anna  became  the 
first  in  her  famUy  to  earn  a  coUege  degree, 
prouder  stUl  when  she  became  a  doctor,  but 
her  being  an  astronaut,  says  Anna,  was  "an 
Inimigrant's  dream  come  true." 

Launch  dates  for  this  and  other  shuttles 
have  been  postponed  a  number  of  times, 
and  wliUe  Anna  Is  anxious  to  get  this  show 
on  the  road,  she  says.  "Each  time  the 
launch  date  sUps.  Kristin  is  a  UtUe  older, 
and  I'm  excited  that  she'U  remember  more. 
1  look  forward  to  talking  It  over  with  her 
some  day.  She's  so  Independent  already.  I 
think  she  wUl  be  the  kind  of  chUd  who  wiU 
adjust  very  weU  to  aU  the  things  we're  doing 
and  be  glad  she  has  aU  these  opportunities." 
And  what  does  a  husband  say  to  a  wife 
making  perhaps  the  ultimate  business  trip? 
Simply.  "See  you  when  you  get  back. 
Honey.  Have  a  good  one." 
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THE  FAMILY  CIRCUS 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
my  family  and  I  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed "The  Family  Circus"  by  Bil 
Keane.  With  three  children  ranging 
from  14  to  21  years  old,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  things  about  their 
early  years  by  this  extraordinarily  per- 
ceptive work. 

Bil  Keane  is  able  to  reach  out  to  all 
parts  of  our  country  and  to  virtually 
every  family  on  a  consistent  daily 
basis.  One  of  my  proud  possessions  is 
an  autographed  cartoon  showing  the 
family  visiting  Washington,  DC.  In 
one  panel  he  captured  all  the  frustra- 
tions a  family  feels  when  they  try  to 
convince  the  children  that  the  monu- 
ments in  our  capital  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  what  is  on  television. 

Mr.  President,  Bil  Keane  and  "The 
Family  Circus"  are  truly  national 
treasures,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The 
Keane  Eye  for  Family  Foibles."  by 
William  E.  Smart,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  December  3, 
1984,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Keane  Eye  tor  Family  Foibles 
(By  Wmiam  E.  Smart) 
For  Bil  Keane.  being  a  famUy  man  has 
paid  off. 

While  other  artists  may  have  to  plumb 
their  souls  for  inspiration,  he  only  had  to 
observe  the  going-on  in  his  own  home.  The 
result:  one  of  the  most  popular,  long-run- 
ning (and  uncynical)  daily  newspaper  car- 
toons. 

When  Keane  began  "The  Family  Circus" 
In  1960.  he  worked  in  a  studio  attached  to 
this  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz.,  home,  and  his 
kids  were  small  and  underfoot.  Consequent- 
ly. "I  enjoyed  drawing  the  foibles  and  funny 
situations  in  a  typical  family  with  small 
children." 

At  the  time,  there  already  were  a  number 
of  successful  strips  stressing  the  comic  as- 
pects of  family  life— "Dennis  the  Menace." 
started  in  1951  by  Hank  Ketcham:  Charles 
Schulzs  "Peanute."  begun  in  1950.  and 
"Blondie. "  created  in  1930  by  Chic  Young— 
but  Keane  found  that  he  had  something  dif- 
ferent. 

•I  realized  that  the  cartoons  that  gath- 
ered most  comment  and  that  people  really 
seemed  to  love  were  the  ones  that  weren't 
necessarily  funny,  but  had  a  typical  situa- 
tion they  could  identify  with." 

An  early  Keane  cartoon  showed  Jeffy  tod- 
dling into  the  living  room  late  one  night 
while  Mommy  and  Daddy  were  watching 
TV.  Jeffy:  "I  don't  feel  so  good.  I  think  I 
need  a  hug." 

Letter  flooded  in.  says  Keane.  61.  "I  real- 
ized it  hadn't  been  done  in  cartoon  form 
before— where  somebody  touched  on  those 
tender  moments.  Then  I  sought  them  out." 
The  idea  for  the  strip  came  when  the 
then-36-year-old  Keane  was  ending  a  15- 
year  stint  as  staff  artist  with  The  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  newspaper  and  moving  west  to 
launch  a  new  career  as  a  syndicated  car- 
toonist. 

"I  called  the  feature  The  Family  Circle," 
and  drew  it  in  a  circle,"  he  says,  "because  I 
felt  it  was  distinctive  and  fit  right  in  with 


the  mood."  It  focused  on  the  dally  life  in  a 
family  populated  by  Mom.  Dad.  Billy.  Dolly 
and  Jeffy. 

The  strip  went  originally  to  19  newspa- 
pers. Within  six  months.  Keane  found  him- 
self threatened  with  a  lawsuit.  Family  Circle 
magazine  said  that  was  their  title  and  insist- 
ed that  Keane  change  the  name  of  his  fea- 
ture. At  that  time,  with  Just  a  few  newspa- 
pers, running  Into  a  long  legal  battle  wasn't 
worth  the  money  to  my  syndicate  the  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune  Syndicate.  Des  Moines,  so  I 
changed  the  le'  to  us'  and  made  It  The 
Family  Circus.'  " 

Over  the  years.  Keane  continued  using  his 
own  family— wife  Thel.  daughter  Oayle.  and 
sons  Neal.  Chris  and  Jeff— as  subJecU  for 
his  "paper"  family.  In  fact,  he  sometimes 
mixes  them  up.  "I  live  with  these  situations 
and  these  characters,  and  I  get  to  love  them 
so  much  that  Billy.  Dolly.  Jeffy  and  PJ  the 
baby,  although  based  on  our  own  children, 
are  separate  to  me." 

They  even  show  up  in  his  dreams.  Keane 
admits,  along  with  his  and  Thels  own  chil- 
dren. "I  can't  separate  the  real-life  family 
from  my  family  that  I  have  created  on 
paper." 

Keane  mixups  have  occasionally  caused 
some  real-life  confusion:  In  1962,  he  realized 
that  Jeffy.  though  he  was  only  a  toddler, 
was  too  old  for  some  of  the  baby  situa- 
tions—diapers, baby  food,  high  chair.  Keane 
needed  a  newborn,  an  infant. 

"My  wife  was  outside  the  studio  working 
in  her  garden,  the  flower  bed.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  show  Monuny  preg- 
nant in  the  cartoon  and  then  have  the  baby 
bom. 

"I  ran  out  of  the  studio  and  said.  'Thel, 
what  would  you  think  of  adding  a  new  baby 
to  the  family?'  She  said.  "Well.  It's  all  right, 
but  let  me  finish  the  weeding  first.'  PJ  was 
bom  in  the  daUy  cartoon  on  Aug.  1,  1962. 
It's  short  for  Paul  John." 

Some  of  the  cartoons  come  from  Keane's 
own  experiences  as  a  youngster,  growing  up 
in  Philadelphia.  In  one  strip,  Jeffy  is  up- 
stairs sleeping  in  his  bed  when  Mommy  and 
Daddy  raise  their  voices  in  an  argximent.  He 
wakes  up,  sweating  and  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  In  the  next  panel,  they  make  up  and 
Jeffy  calms  down.  In  the  final  panel,  they 
kiss  and  Jeffy  is  asleep  again. 

Says  Keane:  "I  can  remember  lying  up  in 
my  bed  and  hearing  my  mother  and  father 
arguing  about  something  and  Just  being 
frozen,  where  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  and  I 
was  perspiring.  The  world  was  wrong  at  that 
point,  until  I  heard  their  voices  back  to 
normal,  and  then  you  realize  everything  is 
normal  and  you  go  back  to  sleep." 

Years  later,  when  Keane's  son  Jeff,  now 
26.  was  helping  him  work  on  the  Just-pub- 
lished The  Family  Circus  Album:  A  25th  An- 
niversary Celebration  (Fawcett  Columbine, 
$7.95).  Jeff  told  him:  "Dad.  I  thought  you 
drew  that  cartoon  about  me.  because  I  re- 
member that  myself.  " 

Our  children  and  grandchildren  are  differ- 
ent from  when  we  were  small,  notes  Keane. 
Different  in  language,  attitudes  and  knowl- 
edge, but  "In  their  Innocence  and  frankness, 
in  saying  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,  in  mispronouncing  a  word  or  innocent- 
ly evoking  an  emotion  such  as  nostalgia  or 
love,"  the  generations  don't  change. 

That,  says  Keane.  is  another  reason  he 
doesn't  Just  go  for  the  funny  bone.  "Some- 
times I'll  throw  out  cartoon  ideas  that  are 
funny  because  they're  a  little  too  exaggerat- 
ed, too  trumped  up.  and  I'll  substitute  some- 
thing that's  more  tender,  that  will  cause  a 
tear  In  the  eye  or  a  tug  at  the  heart. " 
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His  readers  apparently  approve,  and  they 
let  Keane  know  when  they  don't.  He  aver- 
ages 100-150  cards  and  letters  each  week 
and  tries  to  personally  answer  "as  many  as  I 
can." 

"Family  Circus"  now  appears  in  around 
1.100  newspapers,  with  an  estimated  50  mil- 
lion-plus readers  weekdays  and  Sundays.  (A 
cartoonist  with  that  circulation  could 
expect  to  make  roughly  t400.000  a  year 
from  syndication  and  licensing.) 

And  Keane  has  had  his  share  of  personal 
recognition,  perhaps  capped  last  year  when 
his  peers  voted  him  winner  of  the  National 
CartoonlsU  Society's  Reuben  Award  as 
"Cartoonist  of  the  Year."  Twice  previously 
they  had  elected  him  president  of  the  socie- 
ty. 

That  the  feature  continues  to  grow  in 
popular  acceptance  can  be  seen  In  Its  most 
recent  growth:  Somewhere  between  200-250 
newspapers  have  been  added  to  Its  client  list 
over  the  last  two  years.  'If  a  new  comic 
strip  geU  50  to  75  sales  in  Its  first  year  or  so. 
you're  doing  a  pretty  good  Job. "  says  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune  Syndicate  executive  Tom 
Norquist.  "To  add  as  many  as  Bill  has  after 
this  long  is  unheard  of." 

"The  reason  that  any  strip  endures  of  25 
years  is  that  it  finds  a  niche.  You  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  hook  to  make  it  through 
the  changes  and  cycles  that  the  country 
goes  through." 

The  Keanes'  real-life  children  are  now  all 
grown.  Chris.  28.  is  a  SanU  Barbara  marine 
biologist:  Glen.  30.  a  Los  Angeles  free-lance 
film  animator;  Neal.  33,  a  Los  Angeles  com- 
puter engineer.  Jeff.  26.  a  Los  Angeles  actor: 
Oayle.  35.  owner  and  operator  of  Bloomln- 
Gayle's.  a  Sacramento  plant  shop.  Cartoon 
inspiration  now  often  comes  from  four 
grandchildren. 

And  the  "paper"  kids  are  doing  fine.  In 
fact,  they've  hardly  aged.  "I  had  PJ  grow  on 
a  slow-motion  basis  to  18  months  old."  ex- 
plains Keane,  "so  Jeffy  grew  to  be  3.  Dolly 
is  5  and  In  kindergarten.  Billy  went  from 
first  to  second  grade.  He's  7  years  old. 

"I  figtired  "If  I  keep  this  up.  In  no  time. 
Billy's  going  to  be  13  by  our  25th  anniversa- 
ry." so  I  froze  them  at  those  ages.  Now,  if  I 
could  Just  get  that  to  work  for  myself,  I'd  be 
home  free." 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  1985  call  to  con- 
science in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
I  want  to  conunend  my  distingtiished 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ,  for  his  leadership  in  this 
important  effort. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  reflect  on  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  at  this  time.  Our  Nation  is 
about  to  embark  on  renewed  arms  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  Soviets'  refusal  to  abide 
by  niunerous  other  agreements— in- 
cluding those  meant  to  protect  human 
rights,  most  notably  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  the  Soviet 
Union  Joined  the  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  in  signing  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  The  right  of  every  in- 
dividual to  practice  and  express  his  re- 
ligious faith  is  its  most  fundamental 


guarantee.  The  right  of  free  emigra- 
tion is  also  preserved.  Yet  by  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  the  Soviet  Union 
violates  the  Helsinki  accords  and  ig- 
nores the  most  basic  of  himian  rights. 
In  response  to  heartfelt  expressions 
of  faith,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  torn 
a  page  from  the  darkest  and  most  re- 
pressive chapters  of  Soviet  history.  As 
a  result,  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
has  rarely  been  worse. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviets 
have  slammed  the  door  on  the  many 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate.  The 
Jewish  exodus  from  the  Soviet  Union 
had  increased  steadily  during  the 
1970s,  and  more  than  50.000  Jews 
were  permitted  to  leave  that  nation  in 
1979.  Since  then,  the  Soviets  have  se- 
verely constricted  the  flow  of  emi- 
grants. In  1984.  fewer  than  1.000 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave. 

In  effect,  the  Soviets  have  impris- 
oned their  Jewish  population.  And  in 
recent  years,  the  conditions  of  their 
imprisonment  have  grown  markedly 
worse.  The  Soviet  regime  routinely 
closes  synagogues  and  confiscates 
prayer  books.  The  government  contin- 
ues to  ban  Hebrew  language  instruc- 
tion as  part  of  its  program  for  destroy- 
ing the  Jewish  cultiu-e. 

The  most  fervent  and  vocal  dissi- 
dents are  also  the  most  vulnerable. 
The  Soviet  police  regularly  plant 
drugs  or  weapons  in  the  homes  of  re- 
fuseniks  and  religious  leaders,  only  to 
arrest  them  on  charges  of  possessing 
contraband  or  engaging  in  subversive 
activities. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Elie  Wlesel  wrote  that  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  were  entering  a  dark 
and  threatening  time.  "They  are 
counting  on  our  human  solidarity  in 
order  to  standfast,"  he  wrote.  "If  we 
deny  it  to  them,  we  are  condemning 
them  to  solitude  and  despair.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  shall  never  be  forgiven 
for  any  indifference." 

The  congressional  call  to  conscience 
is  one  means  of  affirming  our  solidari- 
ty, and  I  join  Senator  Boschwitz  in 
urging  my  colleagues  to  take  part.  We 
are  further  reminded  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  by  the  Invaluable  efforts 
of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  the  National  Conference  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  the  Student  Coali- 
tion for  Soviet  Jewry. 

These  and  other  groups  maintain 
the  transcendent  bond  of  faith  that 
links  us  with  the  Soviet  Jews.  In  my 
own  SUte  of  Virginia,  the  Union  of 
Councils  Chapter  in  Newport  News 
long  ago  adopted  a  particular  refuse- 
nik,  Igor  Guberman.  Mr.  Guberman 
was  recently  released  from  a  Soviet 
prison,  and  I  join  the  members  of  the 
Newport  News  council  in  praying  that 
he  will  soon  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  entirely. 

As  free  men  and  women,  we  rejoice 
whenever  another  joins  our  ranks.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  remember  the  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  who 
remain  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  struggling  daily  for  the  funda- 
mental right  to  worship  God. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS'  MEMORIAL 
DEDICATION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Veterans  Day.  I  had  the  honor  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  dedication  ceremony 
for  the  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  Washington.  DC. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Memorial  Fund  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Mr.  Jan  Scruggs. 

Speakers  at  the  ceremony  Included 
President  Reagan;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. William  P.  Clark:  Congressman 
David  Bonior  of  Michigan;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  T.  Walker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Fund.  Mr.  John  P.  Wheeler  III; 
Brig.  Gen.  (retired)  George  Price;  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Billy  Ray  Cameron: 
vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  Mr.  Robert  Turner.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis    Whitebird;     Jan     Scruggs,     and 

myself. 

Because  the  dedication  of  this  me- 
morial was  such  an  important  event 
for  our  country  and  especially  for 
Vietnam  veterans  and  because  this 
event  so  effectively  served  to  heal  the 
wounds  from  this  war  that  have 
plagued  our  Nation  for  so  long,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speeches 
presented  at  that  ceremony  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ViETNAif  VrrnuuiB  Mxmorial  Tribute 
Mr.  Jam  Schooos.  My  name  is  Jan  Scruggs. 
I  am  here  to  certainly  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Fund  and  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  being  with  us  on 
this  very  historic  occasion. 

For  Vietnam  Veterans  and  for  America, 
this  is  a  very  special  day.  This  is  a  time  for 
remembrance  and  a  time  for  healing  the 
wounds  of  that  war.  _,..». 

The  ceremony  will  now  begin  with  tne 
posting  of  the  colors  and  the  Invocation  by 
The  Right  Reverend  John  T.  WaUer. 

Reverend  Walker  is  the  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Washington.  D.C.  who  made  possible  the 
vigil  of  names  during  the  1982  National 
Salute  to  Vietnam  Veterans.  He  opened  the 
doors  of  the  National  Cathedral  to  Vietnam 
veterans  for  a  special  ceremony  of  healing 
and  remembrance. 

Please  post  the  colors.  

The  Right  Reverend  Joint  T.  Walker.  L«t 
us  maintain  silence  for  a  moment.  It  is.  I 
think,  appropriate  that  we  begin  these  cere- 
monies with  prayer  because  the  religions  of 
thU  land  and  of  the  world  that  we  aU 
adhere  to  are  concerned  about  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  bringing  of  peoples  together 
again.  And  so  we  pray  to  God  for  this. 

Almighty  God  who  has  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage  and  has  f lUed  our  lives 
with  the  desire  for  freedom  and  honor,  bless 
all  who  are  gathered  here  this  day.  You 
have  bound  us  together  in  common  life.  You 


have  helped  us  in  our  struggles  for  Justice 
and  truth  at  home.  We  thank  you  for  men 
and  women  who  have  made  this  country 
strong,  who  have  been  clear  models  for  us  in 
our  effort  to  remain  true  to  the  great  prom- 
ise of  this  nation.  Though  we  have  some- 
times failed,  yet.  we  do  trust  in  your  love  to 
guide  us  back  to  that  truth.  Continue.  O 
God.  to  help  us  that  we  may  finish  the  task 
given  into  our  hands.  Forgive  us  those  con- 
frontations that  have  divided  us  into  fac- 
tions of  hating  and  bitter  people.  Lead  us.  O 
Lord,  into  reconciliation  and  grant  that 
from  this  day  forward  we  may  work  togeth- 
er with  mutual  forliearance  and  respect. 
Save  us  from  violence  and  discord  and  fash- 
Ion  anew  this  multitude  from  many  places 
and  tongues  Into  «.  vmited  people  committed 
to  Justice  and  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  All 
this  we  ask  in  your  most  Holy  Name.  Amen. 
Mr.  Jak  Sckugcs.  Thank  you.  And  a  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  Marine  Corps  Band  for 
that  very  stirring  Introduction. 

Let's  hear  It  for  the  Marine  Corps  Band. 
They've  never  let  us  down. 

Welcoming  remarks  today  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  John  P.  Wheeler.  III.  He  Is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund.  He  Is  a  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  has 
sacrificed  many  thousands  of  hours  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  this  project  and  he  has  also  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  helping  us  all  to  un- 
derstand the  impact  of  Vietnam  on  vet«ran8 
and  on  the  Vietnam  generation. 

Ladies  and  Gentleman.  John  P.  Wheeler. 
III. 

Mr.  JoHM  P.  Wheeler  IU.  On  behalf  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  wel- 
come to  the  dedication  of  this  sUtue  and  to 
the  ceremony  where  the  Memorial  Fund 
gives  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

There  are  many  myths  about  Vietnam. 
One  is  that  Vietnam  Veterans  are  losers; 
people  to  feel  sorry  for.  It's  not  true.  The 
truth  is  in  the  great  contributions  Vietnam 
veUrans  are  making  right  now  today  in  all 
the  callings  and  professions  of  life.  In  fact. 
Vietnam  Veterans  all  across  America  have 
kept  giving  to  our  country  just  like  they  did 
In  a  country  far  away  over  a  decade  ago. 

They  are  earning  trust  and  positions  of 
great  responsibility  and  authority  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

Another  myth  is  that  somehow  our  field 
commanders  In  Vietnam,  the  Colonels  and 
Generals,  let  us  down  and  have  walked  away 
from  us  unharmed  by  the  war.  It's  not  true. 
The  greatest  friends  of  the  Memorial  Fund 
have  been  men  who  first  fought  for  our 
country  in  World  War  II.  You  see  them 
with  us  on  the  podium.  They  wiU  be  speak- 
ing today. 

The  greatest  myth  is  that  Americans  who 
did  not  wear  the  uniform  were  not  deeply 
touched  by  the  Vietnam  War.  that  life  went 
on  pretty  much  as  usual  for  most  people 
back  home  without  significant  lasting  ef- 
fects. It's  not  true. 

The  events  of  the  Vietnam  era  in  Vietnam 
and  at  home  deeply  influenced  the  ideas 
and  attitudes  of  aU  of  us  who  lived  through 
the  period.  especiaUy  the  Vietnam  genera- 
tion, the  millions  of  us  who  came  of  age 
then.  Because  of  these  formative  effects, 
the  Vietnam  War  is  likely  to  have  as  much 
impact  on  American  life  in  the  next  twenty 
years  as  in  the  last  twenty. 

This  Memorial,  the  vigU  at  the  Cathedral 
and  the  idealism  and  sense  of  introspection 
of  so  many  Americans  are  signs  that  the 
final  result  of  the  Vietnam  War  can  be  heal- 
ing that  gives  us  new  strength  together. 
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The  heart  of  the  Memorial  Is  names.  Here 
are  some  names  of  people  who  we  particu- 
larly thank  today  for  their  hand  In  building 
the  Memorial:  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  our  great  friend  and  counselor.  He 
died  at  the  end  of  this  summer.  His  wife  and 
our  friend.  Ambassador  Carol  Laise  Bunker 
Is  with  us. 

Robert  Dubek.  In  charge  of  all  construc- 
tion and  planning.  Our  board:  Sandy  Mayo. 
Bob  Prank.  Richard  Radez.  John  Morrison. 
Ron  Gibbs  and  John  Woods.  Our  fund  rais- 
ers and  managers:  Bob  Carter.  Don  Schaet. 
Sandy  Fauriol,  Karen  Dubek  and  Kathie 
Kielich.  And  those  who  are  speaking  here 
today.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Jaw  Scrdgcs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
John. 

Our  first  speaker  today  will  be  a  very  spe- 
cial friend  of  mine  and  a  very  special  friend 
of  Vietnam  Veterans  and  certainly  a  special 
friend  of  this  Memorial.  A  man  who  volun- 
teered for  both  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

In  1979.  when  I  had  this  idea.  I  was  able 
to  get  an  appointment  with  a  fellow  who 
had  Just  gotten  himself  a  Job  as  United 
SUtes  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  fellow 
named  John  Warner.  And  I  told  him  about 
the  idea,  and  he.  having  been  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  he  thought  this— maybe  It 
would  work  and  certainly  if  it  could  work,  it 
could  do  a  lot  for  our  country  and  a  lot  for 
the  veterans. 

Senator  Warner  helped  us  raise  the 
money  for  the  Memorial.  Senator  Warner 
helped  us  resolve  the  many  difficulties  that 
have  come  in  our  way.  I  can't  say  enough 
good  about  this  very  very  wonderful  and  dis- 
tinguished man.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
distinguished  Senator  John  Warner  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator  Jorh  WAium.  Thank  you  Jan 
Scruggs  and  all  gathered  here  today. 

One  is  reminded  on  this  afternoon  of  that 
brief  refrain  written  about  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  Rudyard  Kipling  when  he  was 
addressing  the  life  of  a  soldier.  And  that 
poem  went,  and  he  was  speaking  of  a  British 
Tommy: 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Chuck  'Im  out,  the  brute!" 
But  it's    "Savior  of    is  country'"  when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  my  brief  message  is 
that  this  statute,  this  great  monument,  will 
stand  as  an  everlasting  reminder  to  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  nation,  be  that  the  President  or 
the  Congress,  that  never  again  shall  Amer- 
ica send  forth  its  men  and  women  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  to  make  those  ultimate 
sacrifices  unless  this  nation  stands  solidly 
behind  those  men  and  women— and  unless 
this  nation  is  prepared  to  receive  them  back 
with  the  honor,  the  dignity,  and  all  the 
legal  rights  to  which  they  are  accorded. 

When  I  think  Imck  over  the  many  years 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Jan 
Scruggs  and  others— and  all  of  the  obstacles 
that  were  thrown  in  the  path— and  yet 
somehow  we  worked  our  way  through,  I 
shall  always  think  that  this  statue  is  here 
today  by  act  of  divine  providence.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Jam  Scrugcs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Warner. 

Our  next  speaker  today  is  Retired  Briga- 
dier General  George  Price.  General  Price 
was  wounded  while  fighting  in  the  Korean 
War.  stayed  in  the  military  and  also  fought 
in  the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  a  career  mili- 
tary officer,  one  of  the  first  black  officers  to 
become  Brigadier  General  and  a  very  amaz- 


ing and  astounding  ofum  who  has  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial, ladies  and  gentlemen.  Brigadier 
General  George  Price. 

Brigadier  General  GsoRCt  Pricx.  Thank 
you  Jan.  Senator  Warner,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  veterans,  friends,  parents, 
loved  ones  and  families.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  this  tribute  today  be- 
cause I  understand  our  Commander  in  Chief 
is  going  to  Join  us  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. And  If  I  was  in  a  position  to  render  a 
report  to  our  President.  I  would  tell  him.  sir. 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  that  we 
bring  home  those  Vietnam  Veterans  who 
served  our  country  so  nobly  and  with  such 
distinction  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  That  nine 
and  a  half  million  Americans  answered  our 
country's  call,  two  and  a  half  million  served 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  they  served  with  the 
same  dignity  and  pride  that  has  character- 
ized his  country's  service  members  through- 
out our  history.  And  we  accomplished  all  of 
our  missions,  sir.  We  failed  this  country  not 
one  step.  We  never  dropped  the  flag  nor  did 
we  ever  turn  our  back  and  we're  delighted  to 
make  that  report  to  you,  sir. 

We  would  also  like  to  tell  him  that  our 
mission  and  our  convictions  were  never  con- 
fused. We  participated  as  one  and  we've  col- 
lectivized our  efforts  behind  one  of  our  real 
heros,  Jan  Scruggs,  whose  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  his  country  carried  on  beyond  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam,  but  back  home 
where  It  really  was  even  more  Important. 

His  dream  of  this  Memorial  as  a  symbol  of 
reconciliation,  as  a  symbol  of  coming  home, 
is  among  the  most  noble  traditions  of  serv- 
ice this  country  has  ever  known.  Jan  is 
really  one  of  our  heros  on  and  off  the  field 
of  battle.  And  I  think  his  staff  and  Jan  de- 
serves high  praise. 

To  Maya  Lin  who  transposed  a  thought 
and  a  dream  into  a  reality  in  a  fashion  to 
memorialize  those  fifty  seven  odd  thousand 
people  who  gave  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Her 
sensitivity  as  a  young  American  certainly 
pays  great  tribute  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
It  Is  to  live  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 
And  I  believe  that  Frederick  Hart's  sensitivi- 
ty and  the  sUtue  Just  adds  to  that  tribute 
and  makes  all  of  us  know  that  this  entire 
two-acre  plot  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  take  away  from  here, 
from  this  place,  on  this  day.  our  feelings  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
who  because  of  reasons  personal  and  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  will  never  see  this  Me- 
morial except  through  our  eyes.  Take  It 
home  to  them  with  a  good  feeling. 

And  I  would  tell  our  President  that  we 
were  that  which  others  did  not  want  to  be. 
We  went  where  others  feared  to  go  and  did 
what  others  failed  to  do.  We  asked  nothing 
from  those  who  gave  nothing  and  reluctant- 
ly accepted  the  thought  of  eternal  loneli- 
ness should  we  fall. 

We  have  seen  the  face  of  terror.  We  have 
felt  the  stinging  cold  of  fear  and  endured 
the  sweet  taste  of  a  moment's  love.  We  have 
cried,  pained,  hoped,  but  most  of  all,  we 
have  lived  times  others  would  say  were  best 
forgotten. 

At  least  someday  we  will  be  able  to  say 
that  we  were  proud  of  what  we  are— Viet- 
nam Veterans,  one  and  all. 

It  Is  very  fitting  that  this  day— or  that  we 
start  with  this  day,  our  Memorial  Day,  be- 
cause they  have  names  on  the  Memorial 
Wall  Just  as  our  male  counterparts.  And 
their  service  has  been  keeping  with  the 
highest  tradition  of  our  country  and  they 
deserve  the  great  recognition  that  we  hope 
this  week  will  bring  to  them. 


We  share  your  anguish,  we  share  your 
pain  and  we  stand  behind  you  in  your  week 
of  recognition  one  hundred  percent. 

I  believe  we  need  to  know  that  one  of  the 
philosophies  and  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Vietnam  was  that  we  never  leave  our  battle- 
field with  any  wounded  or  dead.  And  we 
cannot  close  this  report  to  our  Commander 
in  Chief  without  saying  that  we  hope  that 
he  will  use  all  of  the  powers  of  his  good  of- 
fices to  continue  to  search  for  those  twenty 
five  hundred  Americans  and  bring  their  re- 
mains home. 

Our  hearts  and  our  minds  cannot  rest  in 
peace  until  we  know.  I  believe  also  that  the 
families  of  the  veterans,  and  particularly 
Jan  Scruggs  and  his  family,  deserve  special 
recognition.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  see  your 
man  go  out  on  the  venture  where  Jan 
Scruggs  has  and  to  pay  those  sacrifices 
which  I'm  sure  his  family  paid,  during  the 
years  that  he  was  trying  to  realize  a  dream, 
and  he  now  can  see  that  dream  fulfilled.  I 
think  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  of 
anyone  around  and  my  compliments  to  you. 

Some  time  ago.  I  made  a  comment  from 
this  platform  that  aptly  described  the  feel- 
ings we  had  at  the  time  from  a  poem  by 
James  Weldon  Johnson.  I  think  in  1984  I 
can  give  you  another  version  of  that  poem 
that  said: 

God  of  our  weary  years 

God  of  our  silent  tears 

Thou  who  has  brought  us  thus  far  on  our 

way 
Thou  who  has  by  thy  might  led  us  into  the 

light 
Keep  us  forever  in  the  path  we  pray 
Lest  our  feet  stray  from  the  places.  O  God. 

where  we  met  Thee 
Lest  our  hearts  drunk  with  the  v/tne  of  the 

world  we  forget  Thee 
Shattered  beneath  Thy  hand 
May  we  forever  stand  true  to  our  God 
True  to  our  native  land 
TTiank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  jAif  ScRncGs.  Thank  you  General. 
Billy  Ray  Cameron  Is  our  next  speaker. 
He  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  who  saw 
heavy  combat  as  a  United  States  ma.rine  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  always  been  involved  with 
volimteer  efforts  to  help  veterans,  to  help 
his  community.  And  he  now  holds  a  very 
great  distinction  of  being  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
first  Vietnam  Veteran  to  hold  this  very  dis- 
tinguished position.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Billy  Ray  Cameron. 

Mr.  Billy  Ray  Cameron.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Jan.  for  that  kind  introduction.  And 
I'd  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Jan.  you  and  your  staff  a  Job 
well  done.  And  It  was  a  thrill  to  be  here  in 
1982  and  It's  a  thrill  to  be  back  again  this 
year  to  dedicate  this  statue. 

When  I  enlisted  In  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  the  popular  recruitment 
theme  at  that  time  was.  the  Marines  are 
looking  for  a  few  good  men.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  the  search  for  good  men  is 
that  too  many  of  the  names  on  this  Memori- 
al, without  doubt,  represent  the  best  of 
what  America  had.  They  were  men  who  did 
not  run  away.  They  were  willing  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  make  for  their  country.  To  give 
one's  life  to  preserve  the  values  that  we 
Americans  cherish  so  greatly,  freedom  and 
liberty. 

This  morning  as  I  stood  in  Arlington  Cem- 
etery, I  looked  out  at  the  thousands  of 
headstones  and  thought  about  the  service 
that  American  veterans  have  provided  this 


great  nation.  Some  veterans  came  home  to 
enjoy  the  values  that  they  fought  to  pre- 
serve. And  some  did  not  come  home.  Some 
came  home  to  mighty  celebrations  and 
hearty  welcomes,  and  some  did  not. 

The  men  who  fought  America's  wars  are  a 
very  courageous  group.  But  hardly  a  select 
group.  Most  of  them  are  ordinary  people, 
undistinguished  from  their  neighbors  until 
a  day  when  the  crisis  of  battle  lifted  them 
to  the  heights  of  valor.  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  sUted  the  heritage  of 
the  American  fighting  man  very  adequately 
when  he  said  this  about  their  accomplish- 
ments. I  did  not  know  the  dignity  of  their 
burdens,  but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their 
death. 

To  veterans,  it's  the  constant  reminder  of 
the  value  that  America  places  in  freedom.  A 
reminder  of  our  blessings  and  the  hard- 
fought  bitter  experience  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect our  heritage.  But  we  veterans  have 
been  more  than  soldiers.  We  have  been 
human  rightists,  our  compassions  are  re- 
flected in  thousands  of  civil  actions,  projects 
and  other  things  that  we  served  in  other  na- 
tions. 

We  built  schools  in  other  nations.  We 
built  hospitals.  We  held  Christmas  parties 
using  food  from  our  own  daily  rations  and 
arranged  for  food  and  clothing  to  be  sent 
from  the  United  SUtes  to  under-prlviledged 
children  and  elderly  persons  in  need.  In  our 
own  country,  we  promoted  the  welfare  of 
those  less  fortunate  by  assisting  them 
through  domestic  actions  and  other  pro- 
grams. Not  only  in  our  military  duties,  but 
also  in  the  voluntary  capacities. 

We  in  our  veterans  organization  have 
helped  millions  of  people  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  American  public,  freedom  loving 
citizens  everywhere,  have  recognized  our 
work  and  respect  us  for  It. 

Today,  many  veterans,  particularly  those 
from  the  Vietnam  era,  are  thenaselves  in 
need  of  help.  For  some,  the  problem  has 
been  making  the  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life  and  forgetting  about  the  war. 

The  Vietnam  Veteran  is  of  special  concern 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  We  know 
all  the  problems  that  they  face:  unemploy- 
ment, the  effects  of  Agent  Orange,  and 
often  dismaying  welcomes  when  they  re- 
turned home  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Hometown,  U.S.A. 

This  year,  as  your  National  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I 
personally  make  it  my  business  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  ease  the  unwarranted  remarks 
and  the  unkind  things  said  about  those  who 
served  so  greatly  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  ask  all  veterans  to  Join  me  in 
recognizing  the  positive  accomplishments  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans today. 

Today,  this  beautiful  and  inspiring  statue 
is  being  installed  as  part  of  our  National 
Veterans  Salute.  I  pray  that  we  use  this 
event  as  a  signal  to  end  all  remaining  divi- 
sions among  veterans.  And  from  that,  from 
this  day  on  and  the  days  forth,  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves  American  veterans,  one  and 
all.  Today  would  be  a  great  day  to  start 
thinking  about  this. 

Veterans  Day  is  also  the  right  time  to 
remind  you  of  the  2,489  of  my  comrades 
who  are  still  missing  in  action.  "Sfou  know, 
they  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate Veterans  Day  with  us  today  in  Amer- 
ica. But  to  me,  I  feel  personally,  maybe 
some  are  still  alive  in  the  longest  war  that 
has  ever  been  fought  by  these  people  that 
are  missing  in  action. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  a  reso- 
lution to  support  President  Reagan's  pledge 


to  keep  the  POW-MIA  Issue  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority. 

In  closing,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  vet- 
erans have  always  been  a  source  of  pride  to 
our  great  nation.  We  hope  to  exemplify  the 
kind  of  dedication  and  sacrifice  needed  for 
safeguarding  our  great  freedom.  I  ask  your 
support  for  this  cause  of  freedom  also,  not 
only  on  Veterans  Day,  but  every  day. 

God  bless  you,  and  I  ask  you  to  remember, 
we,  as  veterans,  stand  for  our  God,  our 
country  and  our  flag.  America  is  the  great- 
est nation.  Welcome  home,  my  fellow  Viet- 
nam Veterans,  men  and  women,  for  a  Job 
well  done. 
Thank  you,  Jan. 

Mr.  Jah  Scruggs.  Thank  you.  Commander 
Cameron. 

Our  next  speaker  today  is  Mr.  Robert 
Turner,  who  is  the  Vice  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  native  of 
Griffin.  Georgia,  who  served  In  the  Army 
during  the  Vietnam  War  and  was  formerly 
State  Commander  of  the  Georgia  American 
Legion. 

He  was  recently  elected  Natlonml  Vice 
Commander  of  the  great  organization,  the 
American  Legion.  Ladles  and  gentleman. 
Vice  Commander  Robert  Turner. 

Vice  Commander  Robert  Turher.  Thank 
you,  Jan,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  come  here 
today  to  represent  National  Commander 
Clarence  Bacon  and  the  3V4  million  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary. 

On  this  day  which  Is  so  important  to  this 
country,  we  honor  those  men  and  women  of 
the  United  SUtes  who  put  duty,  honor  and 
country  before  self. 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  participate  In 
these  ceremonies  devoted  to  our  most  recent 
wartime  veterans  and  to  be  able  to  share 
with  you  the  tremendous  emotional  experi- 
ence of  seeing  this  powerful  memorial  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  sculpture  to 
my  left. 

I.  as  have  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  have  been  to  this  wall,  have  looked  at 
the  names  of  my  friends  and  people  from 
my  home  town  there  and  reflect  on  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  those  who  returned, 
and  those  who  did  not. 

I  think  about  you  fellow  veterans,  your 
strength  and  character  as  you  withstood 
more  than  you  deserved  and  I  think  about 
your  dignity,  your  dedication  and  your  pa- 
triotism. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  gathered  to  dedi- 
cate the  Memorial,  we  saw  a  great  outpour- 
ing from  the  American  people  that  showed 
their  appreciation  for  your  service  and  your 
sacrifice.  For  too  long,  you  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  no  one  cared  about  the  duty  you 
performed  so  valiantly  or  about  the  battles 
you  had  to  fight  when  you  came  home,  but 
on  that  cold,  damp  day.  there  were  signs 
that  the  wounds  were  l>eglnning  to  heal. 

Still,  there  were  those  who  said  that  this 
Memorial  was  not  enough.  It  was  not  heroic 
enough  but  that  did  not  stop  the  construc- 
tion and  the  eventual  dedication  of  the  Me- 
morial. Instead  It  encouraged  us  to  work  to- 
gether so  that  the  monument  would  Indeed 
be  a  rallying  point  to  help  the  wounds  heal 
and  to  help  us  unite  again  as  a  nation. 

The  differences  surrounding  the  Memori- 
al were  worked  out  thoughtfully  and,  I 
think,  appropriately,  to  Include  the  sUtue 
that  we're  installing  today. 

You  know,  one  of  the  great  things  about 
this  country  and  our  democratic  tradition  is 
that  it  recognizes  differences  and  the  value 
of  discussions  to  resolve  them.  And  today  we 


recognize  the  people  symbolized  by  the 
sculpture  and  those  named  on  the  wall  who 
fought  to  preseve  that  tradition. 

The  sUtue  of  the  three  servicemen  ties  to- 
gether the  memories  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  and  unifies  the  whole.  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  to  those  who  died  In 
Vietnam  for  It  has  touched  every  American 
just  as  it  has  touched  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

Prom  this  day  forward,  the  United  States 
Park  Service  will  manage  the  Memorial  and 
that  is  a  victory  for  all  of  us.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  Nation  t>e  the  custodian  of  this 
site,  to  preserve  and  protect  it  as  the  men 
and  women  we  honor  today  preserved  and 
protected  the  nation  through  their  service. 

This  Memorial  represents  a  part  of  our 
national  history  we  cannot  afford  to  forget. 
Neither  can  we  afford  to  forget  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who,  because  of 
their  convictions,  served  their  country  when 
they  were  needed  most.  They  deserve  our 
respect.  They  deserve  our  devotion.  They 
earned  their  Memorial 

Last  night  near  this  place,  I  was  fortunate 
to  witness  a  moving  and  dignified  service  for 
nearly  twenty  five  hundred  courageous 
Americans  whose  names  are  on  this  Memo- 
rial but  whose  fates  remain  a  mystery  to  all 
of  us.  To  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
stiU  missing  and  unaccounted  for,  I  say  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  we  have 
not  forgotten  you.  Your  strength,  courage 
and  conviction  inspire  all  of  us  to  work 
harder  on  the  POW-BtlA  issue  and  we  will 
not  rest  until  it  Is  resolved. 

On  this  day  of  national  salute  to  Veterans, 
I  salute  you. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jah  Scruggs.  (Transcript  not  avail- 
able—introduced the  Honorable  David  E. 
Bonior.  U.S.  Congressman.  12th  District. 
Michigan.) 

Hon.  David  E.  Bohior.  For  over  200  years. 
this  nation  revered  its  warriors  who  Joined 
battle  against  those  who  sought  through 
force  to  alter  our  chosen  way  of  life. 

Today,  places  like  YorktowTi  and  Omaha 
Beach  are  objects  of  pUgrimage  for  those 
who  never  experienced  their  glory,  yet  feel 
a  sense  of  intangible  gratitude  to  those  who 
did. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Vietnam  War  met  our 
nation's  highest  standard  of  service.  The 
house-to-house  battles  for  Hue.  the  murder- 
ous shellings  absorbed  at  Khe  Sahn,  tested 
the  courage  of  our  soliders  no  less  than  the 
battles  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

Yet,  if  the  courage  was  the  same,  the  war 
was  not.  It  was  hard  to  separate  the  warrior 
from  the  debate  over  the  Vietnam  War  and 
the  nations  was  slow  to  recognize  our  Viet- 
nam Veterans.  But,  today  we  add  this  Me- 
morial to  our  nation's  proud  monuments. 

Last  Sunday,  I  was  in  Mount  Sterling, 
Kentucky,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Vietnam  Memorial.  In  my 
own  sUte  of  Michigan,  planning  is  under- 
way for  a  memorial  in  Westland.  And  these 
are  Just  signs  of  a  tide  that  are  sweeping 
across  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Vietnam  veterans  came  from  small  towns 
and  ghettos,  from  steel  mills  and  farms. 
Their  story  is  America's  story:  the  story  of 
the  last  two  decades  of  our  history.  Yes.  it  is 
the  tragic  story  of  a  nation  that  forgot  Its 
veterans,  but  It  Is  also  the  proud  story  of 
veterans  that  would  not  be  pushed  aside  and 
of  a  nation  that  was  at  last  prepared  to 
listen. 

You  can  see  that  story  on  the  faces  of 
thousands  of  people  who  visit  this  Memorial 
each  day.  Some  are  veterans  seeking  out  the 
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names  of  lost  comrades,  some  are  fathers 
and  mothers,  wives  and  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends.  Most  are  Just  Americans  who  regret 
the  years  of  neglect  and  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remember.  As  we  honor  the  value 
of  service  to  country  that  is  the  duty  of  citi- 
zenship: so  we  are  proud  of  those  who  fight 
and  die  in  the  country's  name.  But  those 
who  wander  by  this  place,  pause  to  look  at 
this  statue,  to  read  from  these  names,  and 
to  remember— to  remember  the  courage  of 
those  who  served  and  the  sorrow  of  a  nation 
that  turned  away.  But  let  them  also  remem- 
ber that  despite  the  years  of  delay,  we  came 
together  as  one  people  to  honor  our  dead,  to 
praise  the  living,  and  to  plant  this  Memorial 
forever  in  the  memory  of  our  people.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  had  this  opportuni- 
ty to  be  with  you  today. 

Mr.  Jan  Sckuggs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
CongrKsman. 

Our  next  speaker  today  is  a  very  special 
man.  Francis  Whitebird  served  as  a  combat 
medic  in  Vietnam  with  the  IMth  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade.  He  is  a  Sioux  Indian  who 
has  been  very  active  in  Indian  Affairs  and 
civil  rights.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  yet 
is  a  traditionalist  who  practices  an-i  believes 
strongly  in  the  Sioux  Tribes  traditional  re- 
ligion. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  with  us  a 
very  distinguished  American,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  a  very  wonderful  person,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Francis  Whitebird. 

Mr.  Frahcis  Whitebiko.  Thank  you,  Jan. 

I'm  going  to  pray  with  my  pipe. 

Grandfather,  the  Great  Spirit  from  the 
Spirit  Land,  you  who  have  taken  and  pro- 
tected all  of  the  spirits  before  us  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  hear  our  weak  voice  in  the 
strong  wind  so  that  you  may  hear  our 
thoughts.  And  Grandfather,  Great  Spirit  of 
the  West,  the  land  of  the  thunderbeings, 
look  in  our  direction,  we  stand  before  you, 
humble  and  pitiful  as  we  have  traveled  a 
road  of  troubles  and  war  for  the  last  two 
decades.  Our  shoulders  and  our  minds  have 
carried  the  blame  of  war  and  all  the  effects 
of  it. 

Grandfather,  give  us  some  of  the  Bison 
spirit  so  that  we  may  start  to  collect  as  a 
group  and  start  to  move  in  one  direction,  to- 
wards the  wind,  that  we  may  not  have  to 
seek  shelter  against  the  storm  of  ridicule 
and  criticism.  And  Grandfather,  Great 
Spirit  of  the  North,  home  of  the  snow 
goose,  look  in  our  direction.  We  stand  before 
you.  our  thoughts  weak  and  impure  with 
narrow  mindedness.  Give  us  your  cleansing 
breath  so  that  our  thoughts  and  our  bodies 
will  be  purified  so  we  may  enjoy  respect  for 
ourselves,  respect  for  others,  and  enjoy  the 
feeling  of  truth  and  honesty  and  to  be  rela- 
tives again. 

Grandfather.  Great  Spirit  of  the  East, 
home  of  the  daybreak  star,  look  In  our  di- 
rection. We  stand  before  you  without  guid- 
ance within  ourselves  and  we  do  not  have 
any  direction  for  the  past  two  decades. 
Grandfather,  give  us  direction  as  a  nation  so 
we  may  have  the  strength  in  our  Ideas  and 
have  a  clear  vision  of  duty  and  honor  to  our 
country,  now  and  in  the  future.  And  Grand- 
father, Great  Spirit  of  the  South,  home  of 
the  summer,  look  in  our  direction.  We  stand 
before  you  tired  and  unhappy,  our  thoughts 
dried  and  blowing  in  the  winds,  and  we  have 
Just  endured  a  hard  winter  of  our  lives. 

Grandfather,  give  us  the  breath,  the 
spring  of  life,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  life  and  grow  with  the  grace  and 
beauty  in  our  lives  and  as  a  nation  all  of 
whom  may  be  within  a  sacred  life.  And 
Grandfather,  the  Eagle  Spirit  of  the  skies. 


look  down,  look  upon  us  as  our  thoughts 
and  our  spirits  are  very  low  flying  below  the 
tree  tops  so  that  we  do  not  see  beyond  the 
next  minute,  the  next  hill.  Grandfather.  lift 
our  thoughts  and  our  minds  so  that  we  may 
work  towards  high  ideals  and  high  goals 
within  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

And  Grandmother  Earth,  the  Giver  of 
Life,  we  ask  for  your  help  as  we  have 
stopped  growing  within  ourselves  and  as  a 
nation.  Grandmother  E;arth.  restore  our 
lives  so  that  we  may  live  happy  and  produc- 
tive lives,  live  in  the  warmth  of  your  home, 
be  pure  in  thought,  possess  a  clear  vision 
and  live  In  the  harmony  with  everything 
within  a  sacred  circle  of  life  with  all  our  rel- 
atives. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jan  Scnncos.  My  fellow  veterans,  be- 
cause of  this  Memorial,  we  do  now  have  our 
recognition.  And  we  can  now  say  that  we 
have  honored  our  dead  and  all  of  this  has 
been  a  long  time  in  coming.  But  it's  a  time 
for  America  to  be  proud  again. 

This  Memorial  has  given  America  far 
more  than  honor  for  its  veterans.  Out  of  the 
bitter  devisiveness  of  Vietnam  has  come  a 
symbol  of  national  unity.  This  is  a  memorial 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Veterans  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  nation. 

People  will  always  debate  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  let  them.  But  this  site  is  sacred 
ground  where  Americans  have  shown  their 
honor  and  their  respect  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  generations  of  young  soldiers  who 
answered  the  call  of  duty. 

Before  we  turn  this  Memorial  over  to  the 
government,  I  have  something  to  say.  It  is 
indeed  ironic  that  Vietnam  Veterans  are 
giving  the  government  a  Memorial.  It  would 
seem  more  appropriate  for  the  government 
to  be  giving  a  memorial  to  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans. But  Vietnam  was  that  kind  of  war. 

We  Vietnam  Veterans,  In  the  same  spirit 
that  we  served  in  that  conflict,  now  prepare 
to  give  America  something  very  wonderful. 
We  give  our  country  this  Memorial.  We  give 
our  country  back  Its  pride.  We  give  our 
country  back  its  unity,  both  of  which  were 
wounded  so  badly  by  that  war. 

Today,  we  also  thank  those  who  made  this 
Memorial  possible.  The  funds  for  this  Me- 
morial came  from  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, they  came  from  locals  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  Teamsters  Union.  Veterans'  Posts,  high 
school  students,  elementary  school  children. 
People  who  were  against  the  war  donated 
and  conservative  businessmen.  Every  type  of 
person  in  America  is  a  part  of  this  Memori- 
al. 

From  across  America,  when  the  Idea  for 
this  Memorial  came  out,  compassionate 
people  responded  to  our  need  for  funding. 
As  a  Vietnam  Veteran,  I  have  to  say,  thank 
you,  America. 

Yet,  there  is  more  work  to  be  done.  We 
must  have  a  full  accounting  for  those  who 
are  missing  in  action. 

We  must  resolve  the  Agent  Orange  con- 
troversy. We  must  be  assured  that  those 
who  make  the  foreign  policy  decisions  for 
our  country  remember  the  lessons  learned 
in  Vietnam.  And  we  as  veterans  must  never 
let  another  generation  of  returning  war  vet- 
erans, if  that  happens,  get  the  reception 
that  we  received  after  our  military  service. 

For  me,  personally,  the  project  has  prob- 
ably been  the  moat  challenging  and  difficult 
thing  that  I  have  ever  done  In  my  life,  but  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  help.  I've  had  a  very  tal- 
ented staff  with  people  such  as  Colonel 
Robert  A.  Carter,  a  retired  fighter  pilot  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  flew  over  100  missions. 
and  who  has  managed  the  Memorial  Fund. 


I've  met  others  like  Bob  Dubek,  Colonel 
Don  Shaet,  Kathie  Kielich,  and  many 
others  who  put  In  countless  hours  on  this 
project,  and  people  on  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors who  have  served  as  volunteers  and  done 
so  very  much  to  help  the  project  move 
along. 

Recognition  is  also  due  another  very,  very 
special  person.  I  and  all  Vietnam  veterans 
thank  Miss  Maya  Yin  Lin. 

She  gave  us  her  talent  at  designing  this 
beautiful  wall  that  has  been  a  catharsis  for 
so  many  of  us  and  so  many  of  the  parents 
whose  sons  are  on  that  wall.  And  to  Freder- 
ick Hart,  the  sculptor,  for  this  extraordi- 
nary work  of  art  that  we  dedicate  here 
today  for  his  great  work. 

And  we  recognize  General  Michael  S.  Da- 
vidson who  came  with  the  Idea  to  include  a 
sUtue  to  the  Vietnam  Memorial,  and  we 
give  our  very  special  thanks  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  to  the  people  who  actually 
literally  built  the  Memorial,  the  construc- 
tion workers,  people  like  Joe  MussoUno,  the 
GUbane  Building  Company,  the  architec- 
ture firm  of  Cooper  Lecky,  and  many 
others. 

People  in  the  National  Park  Service  have 
been  particularly  helpful  with  the  ceremo- 
nies and  everything  concerning  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial.  We  are  thankful  to 
them  as  public  servants.  If  you  were  to  see 
the  work  that  they  do  and  have  done  for  us, 
you  would  be  very  pleased,  you're  getting 
your  money's  worth  with  the  United  SUtes 
Park  Service. 

There  is  a  hand  for  the  Park  Service. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  now 
Introduce  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
WlUiam  P.  Clark— the  Honorable  WiUlam  P. 
Clark.  He's  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  as  a  Judge  and  recently 
served  two  years  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs.  He  is  the 
44th  Secretary  of  Interior  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  he  is  the  only  one  to  ever  get  a 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  So.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  WUliam  P.  Clark. 

Hon.  WiLLiAjf  P.  CuuiK.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, standing  here  this  Veterans  Day,  to- 
gether, among  the  great  monuments  of 
America's  history.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
words  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  at  Get- 
tysburg in  the  midst  of  our  most  bitter  war, 
words  that  are  chiseled  in  stone  in  the 
monument  to  our  right.  His  speech  was 
brief,  as  mine  will  be  this  moment,  but 
President  Lincoln  spoke  long  enough  to 
remind  the  people  gathered  together  on 
that  battlefield  that  they  could  not  dedicate 
that  ground,  they  could  not  consecrate  that 
ground,  they  could  not  hallow  that  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  he  said,  have  consecrated  it.  F^ 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  to  detract. 
He  went  on.  It  is  for  us  the  living  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us 
that  from  these  honored  dead,  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
should  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Today,  unlike  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg, 
we  cannot  meet  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  gather  In  the  rice  paddies 
and  the  jungles  of  a  far  away  land  to  honor 
those  who  served  so  courageously  and  hon- 
orably In  that  our  longest  and  most  painful 
war  since  the  Civil  War. 


So,  we  come  together  here  instead,  amidst 
the  most  enduring  symbols  of  our  history  as 
a  nation.  We  come  together  to  add  yet  one 
more  monument  to  this  most  noble  setting. 
And  In  doing  so  we  say.  as  Lincoln  said  at 
Gettysburg,  that  this  ground  is  now  sacred. 
We  do  not  make  it  so.  The  58,022  men  and 
women  whose  names  here  are  enshrined 
have  consecrated  It  far  above  our  own  poor 
power,  again,  to  add  or  to  detract. 

But  we  pledge  them  that  we  will  not  allow 
their  sacrifice  again  to  be  in  vain.  We  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  which  they  gave  their  lives.  We  dedicate 
ourselves  again  to  the  task  of  assuring  that 
America  that  they  left  us  will  ever  be  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the  brave,  and 
in  so  doing,  we  also  honor  those  who  serve, 
but  whose  fate  remains  unknown,  those  who 
have  still  not  returned.  As  president  Reagan 
said  last  Memorial  Day  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Unknown  Serviceman  of  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict, and  I  quote:  "An  end  to  America's  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  cannot  come  before 
we  have  achieved  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  those  missing  In  action." 

And,  yes.  their  names  are  also  Inscribed  on 
this  Memorial.  We  honor  the  families  of 
those  who  have  served,  and  especially  the 
families  of  those  who  are  still  missing.  But. 
they  stUl  bear  the  personal  sorrows  of  war 
and  its  uncertainty. 

We  honor  their  comrades,  so  many  of 
whom  have  come  from  across  America  to  be 
here  with  us  this  day.  This  Memorial  is  for 
you.  you  have  served  your  country  so  well. 
And.  thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'll  now 
join  the  President  who  will  join  you  with 
the  First  Lady  very  shortly. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless. 

Senator  John  W.  Warnto.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mrs.  Reagan,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Clark. 

Men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  veterans  who  served 
America  with  pride.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
present  to  you  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Reagan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Senator  Warner, 
thank  you  very  much  and  may  I  thank  you 
also  for  the  crucial  personal  support  that 
you  gave  to  the  building  of  this  Memorial.  I 
extend  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  also  to  all 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this  fine 
cause. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  honored  guests,  my 
remarks  today  will  be  brief  because  so  much 
has  been  said  over  the  years  and  said  so  well 
about  the  loyalty  and  the  valor  of  those 
who  served  us  In  Vietnam. 

It's  occurred  to  me  that  only  one  very  im- 
portant thing  has  been  left  unsaid,  and  I 
will  try  to  speak  of  It  today.  It  Is  almost  10 
years  now  since  U.S.  military  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  came  to  a  close. 

Two  years  ago,  our  Government  dedicated 
the  Memorial  bearing  the  names  of  those 
who  died  or  are  still  missing.  Every  day  the 
families  and  friends  of  those  men  and 
women  come  to  the  wall  and  search  out  a 
name  and  touch  It.  The  Memorial  reflects  as 
a  mirror  reflects,  so  that  when  you  find  a 
name  you're  searching  for,  you  find  It  In 
your  own  reflection.  And  as  you  touch  it 
from  certain  angles,  you  are  touching  too 
the  reflection  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment or  the  chair  In  which  great  Abe  Lin- 
coln sits. 

Those  who  fought  in  Vietnam  are  part  of 
us,  part  of  our  history.  They  reflected  the 
best   In    us.   No   number   of   wreaths,    no 


amount  of  music  and  memorializing  will 
ever  do  them  Justice,  but  It  Is  good  for  us 
that  we  honor  them  and  their  sacrifice.  And 
It's  good  that  we  do  It  In  the  reflected  glow 
of  the  enduring  symbols  of  our  republic. 

The  fighting  men  depicted  in  the  statue 
we  dedicate  today,  the  three  young  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  individual  only  In  terms 
of  their  battle  dress.  All  are  as  one,  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  Memorial,  bearing  the 
names  of  their  brother  in  arms. 

On  their  youthful  faces,  faces  too  young 
to  have  experienced  war.  we  see  expressions 
of  loneliness  and  profound  love  and  a  fierce 
determination  never  to  forget.  The  men  of 
Vietnam  answered  the  call  of  their  country. 
Some  of  them  died  in  the  arms  of  many  of 
you  here  today,  asking  you  to  look  after  a 
newly  bom  child  or  care  for  a  loved  one. 
They  died  uncomplaining,  the  tears  staining 
their  mud  caked  faces  were  not  for  self-pity, 
but  for  the  sorrow  that  they  knew  the  news 
of  their  death  would  cause  their  families 
and  friends. 

As  you  knelt  along  side  his  litter  and  held 
him  one  last  time,  you  heard  his  silent  mes- 
sage. He  asked  you  not  to  forget.  Today  we 
pay  homage  not  only  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives,  but  of  their  comrades  present 
today  and  all  across  the  country.  You  didn't 
forget.  You  kept  the  faith.  You  walked 
away  from  the  litter,  wiped  away  your  tears 
and  returned  to  battle.  You  fought  on.  sus- 
tained by  one  another,  and  deaf  to  the 
voices  of  those  who  didn't  comprehend.  You 
performed  with  a  steadfastness  and  valor 
that  veterans  of  other  wars  salute,  and  you 
are  forever  in  the  ranks  of  that  special 
number  of  Americans  in  every  generation 
that  the  nation  records  as  true  patriots. 

Also  among  the  service  men  and  women 
honored  here  today  is  a  unique  group  of 
Americans  whose  fate  is  stlU  unknown  to 
our  nation  and  to  their  families.  Nearly 
twenty  five  hundred  of  the  names  on  this 
memorial  are  stlU  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  some  may  still  be  serving.  Their  names 
are  distinguished  by  a  cross  rather  than  a 
diamond.  Thus,  this  Memorial  is  a  symbol  of 
both  past  and  current  sacrifice. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  threatened  to  tear 
our  society  apart  and  the  political  and  phil- 
osophical disagreements  that  animated  each 
side  continue  to  some  extent.  It's  been  said 
that  these  memorials  reflect  a  hunger  for 
healing.  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  perfect  heal- 
ing ever  occurs,  but  I  know  that  sometimes 
when  a  bone  Is  broken.  If  It's  knit  together 
well,  it  will  In  the  end  be  stronger  than  if  it 
had  not  been  broken. 

I  believe  that  in  the  decade  since  Vietnam, 
the  healing  has  begun  and  I  hope  that 
before  my  days  as  Commander  In  Chief  are 
over,  the  process  will  be  completed. 

There  were  great  moral  and  philosophical 
disagreemenU  about  the  rlghtness  of  the 
war  and  we  cannot  forget  them  because 
there  Is  no  wisdom  to  be  gained  In  forget- 
ting. But  we  can  forgive  each  other  and  our- 
selves for  those  things  that  we  now  recog- 
nize may  have  been  wrong,  and  I  think  it's 
time  we  did. 

There  has  been  much  rethinking  by  those 
who  did  not  serve  and  those  who  did.  There 
has  been  much  rethinking  by  those  who 
held  strong  views  on  the  war  and  by  those 
who  did  not  know  which  view  was  right. 
There  has  been  rethinking  on  all  sides  and 
this  is  good.  And  it's  time  we  moved  on  in 
unity  and  with  resolve— with  a  resolve  to 
always  stand  for  freedom  as  those  who 
fought  did  and  to  always  try  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  peace. 

And  we  must  in  unity  work  to  account  for 
those  still  missing  and  aid  those  returned 


who  still  suffer  from  the  pain  and  memory 
of  Vietnam. 

We  must,  as  a  society,  take  guidance  from 
the  fighting  men  memorialized  by  this  stat- 
ute. The  three  servicemen  are  watchful, 
ready  and  challenged,  but  they  are  also 
standing  forever.  And  let  me  say  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  gathered  here  today,  when 
you  returned  home,  you  brought  solace  to 
the  loved  ones  of  those  who  fell,  but  little 
solace  was  given— given  to  you.  Some  of 
your  countrymen  were  unable  to  distinguish 
Ijetween  our  native  distaste  for  war  and  the 
stainless  patriotism  of  those  who  suffered 
Its  scars.  But  there  has  been  a  rethinking 
there,  too.  And  now  we  can  say  to  you.  and 
say  as  a  nation,  thank  you  for  your  courage. 
Thank  you  for  being  patient  with  your 
countrymen. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for 
continuing  to  stand  with  us  together. 

The  men  and  women  of  Vietnam  fought 
for  freedom  in  a  place  where  liberty  was  en- 
dangered. They  put  their  lives  In  danger  to 
help  a  people  in  a  land  far  away  from  their 
own.  Many  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  name 
of  duty,  honor  and  country.  AU  were  patri- 
ots who  lit  the  world  with  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  were  both  our  children  and 
our  heros.  We  will  never  ever  forget  them. 
We  will  never  forget  their  devotion  and 
their  sacrifice.  They  stand  before  us  march- 
ing into  time  and  Into  shared  memory  for- 
ever. May  God  bless  their  souls. 

Now,  I  shall  sign  the  document  by  which 
this  Memorial  has  been  gratefully  received 
by  our  Government. 

(President  Reagan  then  signed  the  docu- 
ment which  accepted  the  Memorial  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Government's 
system  of  National  Parks.) 


OPPOSING  FULL  FUNDING  FOR 
STAR  WARS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  weeks  ahead  the  Congress  will  ad- 
dress the  Important  question  of  ex- 
tending the  current  moratorium  on 
testing  of  antisatellite  weapons. 

The  debate  on  ASAT  testing  will  be 
the  first  of  many  I  believe  we  will  hold 
this  Congress  on  the  whole  issue  of 
star  wars  and  the  appropriate  level  of 
funding  for  the  President's  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

I  recently  addressed  this  issue  both 
in  a  statement  made  to  the  press  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  a  Washington 
press  conference  convened  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  delegation. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  California 
delegation.  Representative  George 
Broww  presented  a  statement  on 
these  issues  to  which  I  subscribe  fuUy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

I  oppose  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
"Star  Wars". 

I  agree  with  Paul  C.  Wamke  that  "the 
testing  and  deployment  of  such  systems 
would  be  fatal  to  prospects  of  controlling 
and  reducing  strategic  nuclear  warheads." 
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The  Soviet  response  to  deployment  would 
be  not  only  to  build  their  ovn  system,  but  to 
build  more  missiles,  bombers  and  cruises  to 
saturate  and  overcome  our  defenses.  Thus 
we  and  they  would  extend  the  arms  race 
into  space  creating  new  dangers  and  costing 
us  alone  more  than  tl  trillion. 

I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  extend  the  moratorium  against  test- 
ing of  U.S.  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapons. 
The  present  moratorium  established  by 
Congress  expires  on  March  1. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  arms  control, 
arms  limitations  and  arms  reductions. 

But  not  if  is  unilateral. 

And  not  If  it  is  unverif  iable. 

A  halt  of  all  U.S.  research  on  anti-missile 
defense  would  be  unilateral  the  Soviet 
Union  is  conducting  research  on  a  strategic 
defense  initiative  of  its  own. 

And  a  mutual  agreement  to  halt  research 
would  be  unverifiable.  There  is  no  way  we 
could  verify  that  Soviet  research  has  ended 
unless  we  check  every  laboratory  and  class- 
room look  into  the  minds  of  every  student 
and  scientist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore  I  have  supported,  and  now  sup- 
port, a  modest  program  of  research. 

I  know  of  no  member  of  Congress  who  is 
opposed  to  research.  My  position  is  identical 
to  that  of  Congressmain  George  Brown,  the 
leader  of  the  entire  California  House  delega- 
tion on  this  issue,  who  supports  limited, 
prudent  research,  but  who  will  work  for  cuts 
in  the  massive  spending  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  agree,  too.  with  Wamke.  who  stated  on 
January  18,  "Advanced  research  can  be  Jus- 
tified to  explore  the  frontiers  of  technology 
and  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  presented 
with  a  rude  Soviet  surprise  in  the  future." 

STATXMKNT  op  RXPRESEirTATIVX  GCORCI  E. 

Brown,  Jk. 

Good  morning  and  welcome.  As  Members 
of  the  California  Democratic  Delegation,  we 
are  seeking  to  develop  a  House  position  on 
the  issue  of  space  weapons— in  particular 
the  President's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  the  Anti-satellite  weapon— and  to  en- 
courage support  for  U.S.  civilian  space  pro- 
grams which  have  played  an  important  role 
in  California's  economy. 

There  are  three  questions  which  will 
dominate  the  debate  over  Star  Wars— the 
President's  hope  of  rendering  nuclear  weap- 
ons "impotent  and  obsolete"  by  c&Uing  for 
the  deployment  of  exotic  weapons  in  space. 
The  first  is,  can  we  afford  it?  Congress  has 
already  expressed  skepticism  about  this  by 
cutting  the  President's  fiscal  year  '85  re- 
quest for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  by 
almost  25  percent.  And  there  will  be  even 
greater  pressure  to  cut  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  '88  with  deficits  projected  at  over 
$200  billion. 

As  most  of  you  luiow,  the  President's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  research  program 
alone  is  expected  to  cost  about  $25  billion 
over  the  next  five  years,  if  Congress  ap- 
proves it.  The  ASAT  program  would  add  an- 
other $3  to  $12  billion  over  the  same  period. 
A  fully-deployed  ballistic-missile  defense 
program,  by  many  estimates,  would  cost  be- 
tween half  a  trillion  and  a  trillion  dollars,  at 
least.  Put  another  way.  it  would  add  $50  bil- 
lion per  year  to  the  defense  budget  for  ten 
to  twenty  years. 

Secretary  Weinberger  also  Indicates  that  a 
$50  billion  continental  defense  system 
would  be  required  to  counter  a  new  Soviet 
emphasis  on  manned  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles  if  they  think  our  SDI  might  be  ef- 
fective. This  kind  of  spending  would  create 


a  drain  not  only  on  domestic  programs,  but 
on  defense  programs  as  well.  I  know  that 
many  of  our  Republican  colleagues  will  Join 
us  In  taking  a  close  look  at  the  spending  re- 
quest for  Star  Wars  as  well. 

The  second  question  Is,  would  Star  Wars 
serve  national  security?  The  prospect  of 
U.S.  deployment  of  a  space-based  BMD 
system  designed  to  threaten  the  effective- 
ness of  Soviet  missile  forces  is  tantamount 
to  inviting  an  open-ended  buildup  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  is  because  the  first,  and  sim- 
plest response  to  a  BMD  system,  is  to  build 
more  missiles  that  will  saturate,  and  over- 
come, the  defense.  A  second  response  would 
be  to  build  more  intercontinental  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  A  strategic  defense 
system  would  therefore  fuel  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  in  addition  to  launching  a  totally 
new  arms  race  in  space. 

Finally,  how  will  arms  control  and  the  up- 
coming "umbrella  talks"  be  effected?  First,  I 
should  say  that  I  commend  and  support  the 
President  for  his  renewed  arms  control  ef- 
forts, and  for  agreeing  to  these  talks.  My 
colleagues  and  I  will  lend  our  support  where 
we  can. 

Although  the  President  has  stated  that 
the  Star  Wars,  or  the  SDI  research  pro- 
gram, is  strictly  a  research  program,  not  a 
testing  or  development  program,  activities 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  1972  Anti-Bal- 
listic BCissUe  Treaty,  the  possibility  of 
future  deployment  of  potentially  effective 
systems,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  have  a  chilling  effect  on  any  effort 
at  new  arms  control  agreements. 

As  a  gesture  of  good  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance and  need  for  these  negotiations,  we 
urge  the  President  to  extend  the  moratori- 
um against  testing  of  the  U.S.  anti-satellite 
(ASAT)  weapon  beyond  March  1,  1985,  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  moratorium  set  by 
Congress.  The  California  Democratic  Dele- 
gation was  virtually  unanimous  in  its  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  to  the  FY*85  De- 
fense Authorization  bUl  last  year  establish- 
ing a  one  year  ASAT  test  moratorium.  We 
believe  that  this  moratorium  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  return  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  negotiating  Uble.  and  that  it  provides 
important  bargaining  leverage  in  the  im- 
pending negotiations. 

Finally,  and  I  can't  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here,  I  am  a  bonafide  space  enthusi- 
ast. My  guess  is  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  too.  I  have  long  believed  that  we  should 
be  building  a  space  station  as  our  next  logi- 
cal step  into  space.  I  also  believe  that  we 
ought  to  return  to  the  moon  and  consider  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars.  We  should  provide 
adequate  support  for  scientific  research  in 
space,  and  should  be  exploiting  the  econom- 
ic and  commercial  potential  of  space.  In 
fact,  most  of  my  colleagues  also  support  the 
military  uses  of  space,  where  that  use  con- 
tributes to  global  stability  and  security,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  military  satellites  for 
communications,  reconalssance,  and  early 
warning. 

The  U.S.  is  the  world  leader  In  the  use  of 
space  for  scientific  and  economic  progress. 
This  leadership  will  be  threatened  if  we  con- 
tinue with  programs  which  minimize  the  ci- 
vilian scientific  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  space,  in  favor  of  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  weaponization  of  space.  Such  action 
diverts  manpower  and  resources  from  our 
real  needs  in  space,  as  it  is  doing  on  earth, 
and  creates  a  chilling  effect  on  private  in- 
vestment in  space  for  >  ommercial  and  Indus- 
trial purposes.  It  reflects  a  direct  repudi- 
ation of  the  vision  of  President  Eisenhower 
and   aU   subsequent   Presidents,   who   have 


called  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Thank  you.  I  would  be  happy  to  take 
questions. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  seeing 
no  other  Member  seeking  recognition, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Waixop].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


STAR  PRINT  OP  S.  372 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  372  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  typographical  cor- 
rections, and  that  the  bill,  as  correct- 
ed, be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  send 
the  corrected  version  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  f  oUows: 

S.  372 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  a**embled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Federal 
Coal  Lieasing  Amendments  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Mineral  lAnds  Leasing  Act,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920.  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oU,  oil 
shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain"  (41  SUt.  437). 

Sk.  2.  Section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  201(a)<2))  is 
amended  by  deleting  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(AKi)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a 
lease  or  leases  to  coal  deposits  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  to  any  person,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  any  subsidiary,  affili- 
ate, or  persons  controlled  by  or  under 
common  control  with  such  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  where  any  such  entity 
holds  a  lease  or  leases  issued  prior  to  August 
4.  1976.  by  the  United  SUtes  to  coal  deposits 
and  has  held  such  lease  or  leases  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  when  such  entity  Is  not. 
except  as  provided  in  section  7(b)  of  this 
Act.  producing  coal  from  the  leased  deposits 
in  commercial  quantities.  In  computing  the 
ten-year  period  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  periods  of  time  prior  to  August  4, 
1976  shall  not  be  counted. 

"(ii)  The  prohibition  in  subparagraph 
(AMI)  shall  not  apply  if  such  entity  agrees 
to  relinquish  a  noncompliance  coal  lease  or 
leases  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  containing 
estimated  recoverable  coal  reserves  equiva- 
lent to  the  estimated  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves from  the  lease  or  leases  being  issued. 
To  the  extent  coal  reserves  relinquished 
under  this  subparagraph  exceed  the  coal  re- 
serves to  be  acquired,  the  entity  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  may.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  complying  with  this  section,  apply 


the  amount  of  excess  reserves  toward  future 
competitive  lease  sales. 

"(iii)  The  prohibition  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  shall  not  apply  if  such  entity  holds  no 
more  than  two  noncompliance  leases  issued 
prior  to  August  4.  1976,  and  pays  an  addi- 
tional rental  on  those  coal  deposits  being  ac- 
quired. 

"(iv)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "noncompliance  lease'  means  a  coal 
lease  Issued  prior  to  August  4,  1976,  which 
has  been  held  by  the  lessee  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  has  not  produced  coal  from 
the  lease  deposits  in  commercial  quantities. 
The  number  of  acres  on  which  the  fee  is  as- 
sessed shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  acres 
within  the  noncompliance  lease  held  by  the 
lessee. 

"(v)  The  additional  rental  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (AKiii)  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
following  basis: 

"'(I)  an  entity  acquiring  a  coal  lease  with 
estimated  recoverable  reserves  of  coal  up  to 
one  hundred  million  tons  would  pay  an  ad- 
ditional rental  of  $25  per  acre  for  such 
lease: 

""(II)  an  entity  acquiring  a  coal  lease  with 
estimated  recoverable  reserves  of  coal  of  one 
hundred  million  tons  or  more  but  less  than 
three  hundred  million  tons  would  pay  an  ad- 
ditional rental  of  $35  per  acre  for  such 
lease:  and 

"(III)  an  entity  acquiring  a  coal  lease  with 
estimated  recoverable  reserves  of  coal  of 
over  three  hundred  million  tons  would  pay 
an  additional  rental  of  $45  per  acre  for  such 
lease. 

"(iv)  Estimations  of  acreage  or  recoverable 
reserves  necesj.iry  to  determine  the  terms 
of  relinquishment  or  the  rental  assessed 
under  subparagraph  (AMv)  shall  t>e  based  on 
the  Secretarys  estimate  of  recoverable  coal 
reserves  without  regard  to  quality  or  loca- 
tion. 

"(vli)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
the  relinquishment  by  the  lessee  of  any  coal 
lease  or  leases  issued  prior  to  August  4, 
1976,  where  there  has  not  been  significant 
surface  disturbance  pursuant  to  a  permit 
issued  under  section  506  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (30  U.S.C.  1256). 

"(viii)  The  prohibition  on  the  Secretary  is- 
suing coal  leases  under  subparagraph  (AHi) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  entity  that  has  met 
the  conditions  set  forth  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)(ii)  or  (A)(U1)  or  (AMvii)  regarding 
the  relinquishment  of  noncompliance  coal 
leases,  the  payment  of  an  additional  rental, 
or  the  relinquishment  of  leases  issued  prior 
to  August  4,  1976. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  A  coal  lease  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter 
as  the  condition  of  continued  operation  is 
met.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe annual  rentals  on  leases.  A  lease  shall 
require  payment  of  a  royalty  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  of 
not  less  than  12.5  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  coal  as  defined  by  regulation,  except  the 
Secretary  may  determine  a  lesser  amount  in 
the  case  of  coal  recovered  by  underground 
mining  operations.  The  lease  shall  include 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine.  Such  rentals  and 
royalties  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  lease  will  be  subject  to  readjustment  at 
the  end  of  its  primary  term  of  twenty  years 
and  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year  period 
thereafter  if  the  lease  is  extended.  With  re- 


spect to  a  lease  issued  prior  to  August  4, 
1976,  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  first  re- 
adjustment after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act 
of  1985,  the  amount  of  the  royalty  required 
to  be  paid  under  such  lease  shall  be  read- 
Justed  automatically  by  operation  of  law  to 
a  rate  of  not  less  than  12.5  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  coal  for  surface  mined  coal,  and 
to  a  rate  of  not  less  than  8  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  coal  recovered  by  underground 
mining  operations. 

"(bXl)  A  lease  that  is  not  producing  coal 
in  commercial  quantities  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  shall  be  terminated  unless  the  lessee 
chooses  to  extend  the  lease  beyond  the 
tenth  lease  year  through  the  payment  of 
advance  royalties. 

"(2)  Such  advance  royalties  shall  be  no 
less  than  the  production  royalty  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  and  shaU  be  as- 
sessed on  an  escalating  basis  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  eleventh  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.1  per  centum  of  totAl  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(B)  in  the  twelfth  lease  year,  an  advance 
royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed  pro- 
duction of  0.2  per  centum  of  total  recover- 
able reserves: 

"(C)  in  the  thirteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.3  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(D)  in  the  fourteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
prcxluction  of  0.4  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(E)  in  the  fifteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.5  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(F)  in  the  sixteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.6  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(G)  in  the  seventeenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.7  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(H)  in  the  eighteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.8  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves; 

"(I)  in  the  nineteenth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  0.9  per  centum  of  total  recov- 
erable reserves:  and 

"(J)  In  the  twentieth  lease  year,  an  ad- 
vance royalty  would  be  assessed  on  assumed 
production  of  1  per  centum  of  total  recover- 
able reserves. 

"(3)  Payment  by  a  leasee  of  advance  royal- 
ties under  sutxsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  compliance  with  Section 
2(aK2KA)  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
(30U.S.C.  201(aK2KA)). 

"(4)  The  payment  of  any  advance  royalty 
by  the  lessee  for  any  year  in  which  produc- 
tion of  lease  reserves  exceeds  commercial 
quantities,  as  this  term  is  defined  in  section 
7(e)  of  this  Act,  may  be  credited  against  pro- 
duction, to  the  extent  that  such  production 
exceeds  commercial  quantities. 

"(c)  Each  lease  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  diligent  development  and  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  mine  or  mines,  except 
where  operations  under  the  lease  are  inter- 
rupted by  strikes,  the  elements,  or  casual- 
ties not  attrlbuUble  to  the  lessee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  determining 
that  the  public  Interest  wUl  be  served  there- 
by, may  suspend  the  condition  of  continued 
operation  upon  the  payment  of  advance  roy- 


alties. Such  advance  royalties  shall  be  no 
less  than  the  production  royalty  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  and  shall  be  com- 
puted on  a  fixed  reserve  to  production  ratio 
(determined  by  the  Secretary).  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  years  during  the  period  of 
any  lease  for  which  advance  royalties  may 
t>e  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  condition  of  con- 
tinued operation  shall  not  exceed  ten.  The 
amount  of  any  production  royalty  paid  to 
suspend  the  condition  of  continued  oper- 
ation for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  any  advance 
royalties  paid  under  such  lease  to  the  extent 
that  such  advance  royalties  have  not  been 
used  to  reduce  production  royalties  for  a 
prior  year.  No  advance  royalty  paid  during 
the  initial  twenty-year  term  of  a  lease  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  a  production  royalty  after 
the  twentieth  year  of  a  lease.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  six  months'  notification  to  the 
lessee  cease  to  accept  advance  royalties  in 
lieu  of  the  requirement  of  continued  oper- 
ation. Nothing  in  this  sutMection.  with  the 
exception  of  payment  of  advance  royalties 
in  Ueu  of  production,  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  requirement  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  relating  to  commencement  of 
production  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

"(d)  Prior  to  taking  any  action  on  a  lease- 
hold which  might  cause  a  significant  dis- 
turt>ance  of  the  environment,  the  lessee 
shall  submit  for  the  Secretary's  approval  an 
operation  and  reclamation  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  or 
require  that  it  be  modified.  Where  the  land 
involved  is  under  the  surface  Jurisdiction  of 
another  Federal  agency,  that  other  agency 
must  consent  to  the  terms  of  such  approval 
"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  leases  issued  to  coal  deposits  or  re- 
adjusted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of 
1985,  the  term— 

"(1)  'commercial  quantities'  means  one 
per  centum  of  the  recoverable  coal  reserves 
under  lease  or  within  a  logical  mining  unit 
(LMU); 

"(2)  'diligent  development'  means  the  pro- 
duction of  recoverable  coal  reserves  in  com- 
mercial quantities; 

""(3)  'continued  operation'  means  the  pro- 
duction of  not  less  than  commercial  quanti- 
ties of  recoverable  coal  reserves  in  each  year 
following  the  achievement  of  diligent  devel- 
opment and  an  average  amount  of  not  less 
than  commercial  quantities  of  recoverable 
reserves  each  year  therafter,  computed  on  a 
three- year  basis  consisting  of  the  year  in 
question  and  the  two  preceeding  years.". 

Sk.  4.  Section  2(aKl)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  301(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence, the  following:  ""For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "competitive  bidding' 
shall  mean  the  receipt  of  bids  by  two  or 
more  bidders,  with  the  exception  of  bidding 
for  a  maintenance  or  bypass  lease  as  defined 
in  regulation.". 

Sk.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  201(a))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  subsections  and 
renumbering  thereafter,  accordingly: 

"(aK3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  experi- 
menUtion  with  the  negotiated  sale  of  leases 
for  bypass  and  maintenance  tracts  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  shall  t>e  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1985. 

"(4KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  any 
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other  officer,  employee,  contractor  or  agent 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  bureau 
or  agency  thereof,  shall  disclose  to  anyone 
who  is  not  an  employee,  contractor  or  agent 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  bureau 
or  agency  any  data  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  estimating  coal 
tract  value. 

"(B)  Any  Federal  employee,  contractor  or 
agent  of  the  Department,  including  the  Sec- 
retary, who  willfully  violates  subsection 
(aK4)<A)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime  and  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  section 
1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  6.  The  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  208-2)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  8B  the  following  new  section  8C: 

■Sec.  8C.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  monitor 
the  management,  supervision,  and  enforce- 
ment relating  to  the  leasing  and  production 
of  coal  on  coal  lands  subject  to  this  Act  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,  and  shall  report 
his  findings  with  respect  to  these  activities 
In  a  semiannual  report  to  the  Congress  be- 
ginning six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  30  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  187)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following;  "Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1985,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  regulations 
which  require,  prior  to  this  approval  of  any 
transfer  of  a  record  title  interest  or  assign- 
ment of  operating  rights  in  a  lease,  that  the 
transferor  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  financial  document  describing  the 
consideration  or  value  paid  or  promised  for 
the  transfer.  Such  regulations  shall  set 
forth  both  the  extent  and  type  of  the  infor- 
mation required  to  be  filed  in  such  financial 
document.". 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  ortler  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  4, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations:  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1985,  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  SOVIET  ARMS  CON- 
TROL COMPLIANCE— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS— 
PM  12 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  1, 
1985,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


During  1984,  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress,  I  forwarded  two  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  arms  control  compli- 
ance. The  first,  forwarded  last  Janu- 
ary, was  an  in-depth  analysis  of  seven 
specific  issues  of  violations  or  probable 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  arms 
control  obligations  and  commitments. 
The  second  report,  forwarded  In  Octo- 
ber, was  an  advisory  study  prepared 
independently  by  the  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  These  reports  Indicate 
that  there  is  cause  for  serious  concern 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct 
with  respect  to  observance  of  arms 
control  agreements. 

In  the  FY- 1985  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  and  the  Conference  Report 
on  that  Act,  the  Congress  called  for 
additional  classified  and  unclassified 
reports  regarding  a  wide  range  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Soviet  Union's 
compliance  with  arms  control  commit- 
ments. The  Administration  is  respond- 
ing to  these  requests  by  providing 
both  classified  and  unclassified  reports 
which  update  the  seven  issues  initially 
analyzed  in  the  January  1984  report, 
and  analyze  a  number  of  additional 
issues. 

In  this  unclassified  report  the 
United  States  Government  reaffirms 
the  conclusions  of  its  January  1984 
report  that  the  USSR  has  violated  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col on  Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention, 
and  two  provisions  of  SALT  II:  teleme- 
try encryption  and  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion. The  United  States  Government 
also  reaffirms  its  previous  conclusions 
that  the  USSR  has  probably  violated 
the  SS-16  deployment  prohibition  of 
SALT  II  and  is  likely  to  have  violated 
the  nuclear  testing  yield  limit  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  Government 
has  determined  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty  (through  the 
siting,  orientation  and  capability  of 
the  Krasnoyarsk  Radar),  violated  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  violated 
the  SALT  II  provision  prohibiting 
more  than  one  new  type  of  ICBM,  and 
probably  violated  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
striction on  concurrent  testing  of  SAM 
and  ABM  components.  Evidence  re- 
garding the  USSR's  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  provision  on  compo- 
nent mobility  was  determined  to  be 
ambiguous.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  is  concerned  about 
Soviet  preparations  for  a  prohibited 
territorial  ABM  defense.  Further,  the 
USSR  was  determined  to  be  currently 
in  compliance  with  those  provisions  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  its 
implementing  procedures  that  deal 
with  reuse  of  dismantled  ICBM  sites 
and  with  the  reconfiguration  of  dis- 
mantled ballistic  missile  laimching 
submarines. 

Beyond  the  Issues  that  are  treated  in 
the  unclassified  report  released  today. 


there  are  other  compliance  issues  that 
will  not  be  publicly  disclosed  at  this 
time  but  which  remain  under  review. 
As  we  continue  to  work  on  these 
issues,  we  will  brief  and  consult  with 
the  Congress  in  detail  and  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  keep  the 
public  informed  on  our  findings. 

In  order  for  arms  control  to  have 
meaning  and  credibly  contribute  to  na- 
tional security  and  to  global  or  region- 
al stability,  it  is  essential  that  all  par- 
ties to  agreements  fully  comply  with 
them.  Strict  compliance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  arms  control  agreements  is 
fundamental,  and  this  Administration 
will  not  accept  anything  less.  To  do  so 
would  undermine  the  arms  control 
process  and  damage  the  chances  for 
establishing  a  more  constructive  US- 
Soviet  relationship. 

As  I  stated  last  January,  Soviet  non- 
compliance is  a  serious  matter.  It  calls 
into  question  important  security  bene- 
fits from  arms  control,  and  could 
create  new  security  risks.  It  imder- 
mlnes  the  confidence  essential  to  an 
effective  arms  control  process  in  the 
future.  With  regard  to  the  issues  ana- 
lyzed in  the  January  1984  report,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  not  provided 
satisfactory  explanations  nor  under- 
taken corrective  actions  sufficient  to 
alleviate  our  concerns.  The  United 
Stiittes  Government  has  vigorously 
pressed,  and  will  continue  to  press, 
these  compliance  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Our  approach  in  pursuing  these 
issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
ensure  that  both  the  letter  and  intent 
of  treaty  obligations  and  commitments 
will  be  fulfilled.  To  this  end  the  Ad- 
ministration is:  analyzing  further 
issues  of  possible  noncompliance;  as 
noted  above,  seeking  from  the  Soviet 
Union  through  diplomatic  channels 
explanations,  clarifications,  and, 
where  necessary,  corrective  actions;  re- 
porting on  such  issues  to  the  Congress; 
and  taking  into  account  In  our  defense 
modernization  plans  the  security  Im- 
plications of  arms  control  violations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  carry  out  its  own  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  under  relevant 
agreements.  Our  objectives  in  the  new 
negotiations  which  begin  in  March  are 
to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  to  seek  equitable,  effective- 
ly verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
which  will  result  in  real  reductions 
and  enhance  stability.  While  all  of 
these  steps  can  help,  however,  it  is 
fundamentally  important  that  the 
Soviet  Union  take  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  fuU  compliance  with  all 
arms  control  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. 

The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  shared  interest  in  sup- 
porting the  arms  control  process.  For 
this  reason,   increased  luiderstanding 
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of  Soviet  violations  or  probable  viola- 
tions, and  a  strong  Congressional  con- 
sensus on  the  importance  of  compli- 
ance to  achieving  effective  arms  con- 
trol, will  strengthen  our  efforts  both 
in  the  new  negotiations  and  in  seeking 
corrective  actions  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  close 
consultation  with  the  Congress  as  we 
seek  to  make  progress  in  resolving 
compliance  issues  and  in  negotiating 
sound  arms  control  agreements. 

Ronald  Reagam. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1985. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986— 
MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  13 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  4, 
1985.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1985.  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  past  2  years  we  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  strongest  economic 
recoveries  of  the  i>ost-war  period.  The 
prospect   of  a  substantially   brighter 
future  for  America  lies  before  us.  As 
1985  begins,  the  economy  is  growing 
robustly      and      shows      considerable 
upward  momentum.  Favorable  finan- 
cial conditions  presage  a  continuation 
of  the  expansion.  Production,  produc- 
tivity,   and    employment    gains    have 
been  impressive,  and  inflation  remains 
well  under  control.  I  am  proud  of  the 
state  of  our  economy.  Let  me  high- 
light a  few  points: 
—The  economy  expanded  at  a  6.8% 
rate  in  1984  and  at  a  6%  annual 
rate  over  the  2  years  since  the  re- 
cession trough  at  the  end  of  1982— 
faster  than  any  other  upturn  since 
1951. 
—Confidence   in   the   economy   has 
prompted  business  firms  to  expand 
their  capital  facilities.  Real  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment 
has   grown    15.4%   annually   since 
the  end  of  1982— faster  than  in  any 
other  post-war  recovery. 
—The   ratio   of  real   investment  to 
real  GNP  has  reached  its  highest 
level  in  the  post-war  period. 
—Industrial  production  is  23%  above 
its  level  at  the  recession  trough  in 
November  1982— a  greater  advance 
than  in  any  other  recovery  since 
1958. 
—Corporate      profits     have     risen 
nearly    90%    since    the    recession 
trough  in  1982— the  fastest  8-quar- 
ter  increase  in  37  years. 


—Civilian  employment  has  grown  7.2 
million  over  the  past  25  months 
and   the  number  of  unemployed 
has  fallen  by  3.7  million.  In  the 
last  4  months  alone,  more  than  1.1 
million    Americans     have     found 
jobs. 
—Inflation  remains  well  imder  con- 
trol. The  December  1984  CPI  was 
4%   higher   than   a   year   earlier, 
about  a  third  of  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion this  administration  inherited. 
The  GNP  deflator,  the  broadest 
measiu-e    of    inflation,    increased 
only  3.5%  last  year  and  at  only  a 
2.4%   annual   rate   in   the   fourth 
quarter. 
—The  prime  rate  of  interest  is  now 
only  half  of  what  it  was  when  I 
took  office. 
Contrast  our  current  circumstances 
with   the  situation   we   faced   just   4 
years    ago.    Inflation    was    raging    at 
double-digit     rates.     Oil     prices    had 
soared.  The  prime  rate  of  interest  was 
over  20%.  The  economy  was  stagnat- 
ing. Unemployment  had  risen  sharply 
and   was    to    rise    further.    America's 
standing  in  world  opinion  was  at  low 
ebb. 

All   that,   mercifully,    is   behind   us 
now.  The  tremendous  turnaround  in 
our  fortimes  did  not  just  happen.  In 
February  1981,  I  presented  the  four 
fundamentals    of   my    economic    pro- 
gram. They  were: 
—Reducing   the   growth   of   overall 
Federal   spending   by   eliminating 
activities    that    are    beyond    the 
proper  sphere  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment   responsibilities   and   by   re- 
straining the  growth  of  spending 
for  other  activities. 
—Limiting  tax  burdens  to  the  mini- 
mum levels  necessary  to  finance 
only  essential  government  services, 
thereby   strengthening    incentives 
for  saving,  investment,  work,  pro- 
ductivity, and  economic  growth. 
—Reducing  the  Federal  regulatory 
burden  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Intrudes  imnecessarily  into 
our  private  lives,  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  private  business,  or  the  op- 
erations of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 
—Supporting    a    sound    and    steady 
monetary  policy,  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  bring  inflation 
under  control. 

rOUK  TZARB  or  ACCOMFUSRlfZirr 

These  policies  were  designed  to  re- 
store economic  growth  and  stability. 
They  succeeded. 

The  past  4  years  have  also  seen  the 
t>eglnnlng  of  a  quiet  but  profound  rev- 
olution In  the  conduct  of  our  Federal 
Government.  We  have  halted  what 
seemed  at  the  time  an  inexorable  set 
of  trends  toward  greater  and  greater 
Government  intruslveness.  more  and 
more  regulation,  higher  and  higher 
taxes,  more  and  more  spending,  higher 
and  higher  inflation,  and  weaker  and 


weaker  defense.  We  have  halted  these 
trends  in  our  first  4  years. 

—The  rate  of  Federal  spending 
growth  was  out  of  control  at  17.4% 
a  year  in  1980.  Under  my  budget 
proposals  the  growth  of  program- 
matic spending— that  is.  total  Fed- 
eral spending  except  for  debt  serv- 
ice—will be  zero  next  year— frozen 
at  this  year's  levels. 

—Further,  spending  will  grow  only 
30%  over  the  4  years  from  1982  to 
1986,  compared  to  its  record  pace 
of  66%  between  1977  and  1981,  and 
this  despite  legislated  additions  to 
my  program  and  the  needed  re- 
building of  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

—The  Federal  tax  system  was 
changed  for  the  better— marginal 
tax  rates  were  reduced  and  depre- 
ciation reform  introduced.  These 
reforms  were  designed  to  increase 
incentives  for  work,  training  and 
education,  saving,  business  growth, 
and  capital  expansion.  Tax  loop- 
holes have  been  closed,  improving 
the  equity  of  the  system. 

—Domestic  spending,  which  previ- 
ously grew  faster  than  any  other 
major  part  of  the  budget  (nearly 
fourfold  in  real  terms  between 
I960  and  1980),  will  have  been  vir- 
tually frozen  from  1981  to  1985. 

—Our  defense  capabilities  are  now 
getting  back  to  a  level  where  we 
can  protect  our  citizens,  honor  our 
commitments  to  our  allies,  and 
participate  in  the  long-awaited 
arms  control  talks  from  a  position 
of  respected  strength. 

—Federal  credit  programs,  which 
had  also  grown  out  of  control, 
have  been  cut  back,  and  their  man- 
agement has  been  vastly  improved. 

—The  rapid  growth  of  regtilations 
and  red  tape  has  also  been  halted. 
The  number  of  Federal  rules  pub- 
lished by  agencies  has  fallen  by 
over  35%  during  the  past  4  years, 
and  many  unnecessary  old  rules 
have  been  eliminated.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Federal  Register  of  new 
regulatory  actions  has  grown 
shorter  for  4  consecutive  years;  it 
is  now  41%  shorter  than  it  was  in 
1980. 

—Major  management  improvement 
initiatives  are  underway  that  will 
fundamentally  change  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  operates.  The 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  has  completed  its 
report,  and  many  of  its  reconunen- 
dations  are  included  in  this  budget. 
The  President's  CouncU  on  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency  has  reported  $46 
billion  in  improved  use  of  funds 
through  reduction  of  waste  and 
fraud. 

—The  Federal  nondefense  work 
force  has  been  reduced  by  over 
78,000. 
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The  proposals  contained  in  this 
budget  will  build  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  4  years  and  put  into 
action  a  philosophy  of  government 
that  is  working  and  that  has  received 
the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the 
American  people. 

THE  19S6  BUOCrr  PROCRAlf 

If  we  took  no  action  to  curb  the 
growth  of  spending.  Federal  outlays 
would  rise  to  over  a  trillion  dollars  in 
1986.  This  would  result  In  deficits  ex- 
ceeding $200  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  5  years.  This  is  unacceptable.  The 
budget  I  propose,  therefore,  will 
reduce  spending  by  $51  billion  in  1986. 
$83  billion  in  1987.  and  $105  billion  in 
1988.  Enactment  of  these  measures 
would  reduce  the  deficit  projected  for 
1988  to  $144  bUlion— still  a  far  cry 
from  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget, 
but  a  significant  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  a  42%  reduction  from  the 
current  services  level  projected  for 
that  year. 

Last  year  my  administration  worked 
with  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
downpayment  on  reducing  the  deficit. 
This  budget  commits  the  Government 
to  a  second  installment.  With  compa- 
rable commitments  to  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  next  two  budgets,  and.  I 
hope,  other  spending  reduction  ideas 
advanced  by  the  Congress,  we  can 
achieve  our  goal  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  budget  proposes  a  1-year  freeze 
in  total  spending  other  than  debt  serv- 
ice. This  will  be  achieved  through  a 
combination  of  freezes,  reforms,  termi- 
nations, cutbacks,  and  management 
improvements  in  individual  programs. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  a  line-by-line 
budget  freeze  is  not  possible  or  desira- 
ble. Further,  such  an  approach  would 
assimie  that  all  programs  are  of  equal 
importance.  Taken  together,  the  spe- 
cific proposals  in  this  budget  hold 
total  Federal  spending  excluding  debt 
service  constant  in  1986  at  its  1985 
level. 

The  budget  proposals  provide  for 
substantial  cost  savings  in  the  medi- 
care program,  in  Federal  payroll  costs, 
in  agricultural  and  other  subsidies  to 
business  and  upper-income  groups,  in 
numerous  programs  providing  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and  in 
credit  programs.  A  freeze  is  proposed 
in  the  level  of  some  entitlement  pro- 
gram benefits,  other  than  social  secu- 
rity, means-tested  programs,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled,  that  have  hith- 
erto received  automatic  "cost-of-living 
adjustments"  every  year.  The  budget 
proposes  further  reductions  in  defense 
spending  below  previously  reduced 
mid-year  levels. 

Despite  the  reforms  of  the  past  4 
years,  our  Federal  tax  system  remains 
complex  and  inequitable.  Tax  rates  are 
still  so  high  that  they  distort  economic 
decisions,  and  this  reduces  economic 
growth  from  what  it  otherwise  could 
be.  I  will  propose,  after  further  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress,  further  tax 


simplification  and  reform.  The  propos- 
als will  not  be  a  scheme  to  raise 
taxes— only  to  distribute  their  burden 
more  fairly  and  to  simplify  the  entire 
system.  By  broadening  the  base,  we 
can  lower  rates. 

THE  BUDGH  TOTALS 
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There  will  be  substantial  political  re- 
sistance to  every  deficit  reduction 
measure  proposed  in  this  budget. 
Every  dollar  of  current  Federal  spend- 
ing benefits  someone,  and  that  person 
has  a  vested  self-interest  in  seeing 
these  benefits  perpetuated  and  ex- 
panded. Prior  to  my  administration, 
such  interests  had  been  dominant  and 
their  expectation  and  demands  had 
been  met.  time  and  time  again. 

Freeze  on  profframmatu:  outlay* 
Fiscal  year  1985  estimate:  BiUUmt 

Programmatic  outlays „ $804 

Debt  service 959 

Fiscal  year  1986  estimate: 

Programmatic  outlays 804 

Debt  service „ 974 

At  some  point,  however,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  raised:  "Where  is  the  po- 
litical logrolling  going  to  stop?"  At 
some  point,  the  collective  demands 
upon  the  public  Treasury  of  all  the 
special  interests  combined  exceed  the 
public's  ability  and  willingness  to  pay. 
The  single  most  difficult  word  for  a 
politician  to  utter  is  a  simple,  flat 
"No."  The  patience  of  the  American 
people  has  been  stretched  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  They  want  action:  they  have 
demanded  it. 

We  said  "no"  frequently  in  1981,  and 
real  spending  for  discretionary  domes- 
tic programs  dropped  sharply.  But  we 
did  not  accomplish  enough.  We  now 
have  no  choice  but  to  renew  our  ef- 
forts with  redoubled  vigor.  The  profu- 
sion of  Federal  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams must  be  reduced  to  an  accepta- 
ble, appropriate,  and  supportable  size. 

It  will  require  political  courage  of  a 
high  order  to  carry  this  program  for- 
ward in  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  with  good  faith  and  goodwill 
on  all  sides,  we  can  succeed.  If  we  faU 
to  reduce  excessive  Federal  benefits  to 
special  interest  groups,  we  will  be  sad- 
dled either  with  larger  budget  deficits 
or  with  higher  taxes— either  of  which 
would  be  of  greater  harm  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  people. 

i»86  MAnAOXXXirr  Am  imtrLATORT  procraii 

Not  only  must  both  the  scope  and 
scale  of  Federal  spending  be  drastical- 
ly cut  back  to  reduce  the  deficit:  we 
must  also  institute  comprehensive 
management    improvements    and    ad- 


ministrative reforms  to  make  sure  that 
we  use  available  funds  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Tough  but  necessary  steps  are  being 
taken  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  administration.  Substantial 
savings  in  overhead  costs  have  been 
achieved  under  provisions  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  A  5%  Feder- 
al civilian  employee  salary  cut  has 
been  proposed;  a  10%  reduction  in  ad- 
ministrative overhead  has  been  or- 
dered; termination  of  programs  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  is  pro- 
posed; outmoded,  inefficient  agency 
held  structures  that  have  evolved  over 
the  past  half-century  are  being  con- 
solidated and  streamlined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  efficiencies  made  possible 
by  modem  transportation,  commimi- 
cation.  and  information  technology. 

Administration  of  Federal  agencies 
is  being  made  more  efficient  through 
the  adoption  of  staffing  standards,  au- 
tomation of  manual  processes,  consoli- 
dation of  similar  functions,  and  reduc- 
tion of  administrative  overhead  costs. 
A  program  to  increase  productivity  by 
20%  by  1992  in  all  appropriate  Govern- 
ment functions  is  being  instituted,  as 
are  improved  cash  and  credit  manage- 
ment systems  and  error  rate  reduction 
programs. 

This  management  improvement  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  leaner  and  more 
efficient  Federal  structure  and  will  be 
described  in  a  management  report 
that  I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  shortly  after  my 
annual  budget  submission. 

We  have  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  reducing  the  costs  imposed 
on  businesses  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  Federal  regulations. 
These  savings  are  estimated  to  total 
$150  billion  over  a  10-year  period.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  of  new  regu- 
lations in  every  year  of  my  first  term 
and  have  eliminated  or  reduced  paper- 
work requirements  by  over  300  million 
hours  each  year.  In  addition,  the  regu- 
lations are  more  carefully  craTted  to 
achieve  the  greatest  protection  for  the 
least  cost,  and  wherever  possible  to 
use  market  forces  instead  of  working 
against  them. 

A  recent  Executive  Order  wiU 
strengthen  the  executive  branch  co- 
ordination that  has  made  these  accom- 
plishments possible.  For  the  first  time, 
we  win  publish  an  annual  program  of 
the  most  significant  regulatory  activi- 
ties, including  those  that  precede  the 
publication  of  a  proposed  rule.  This 
will  give  Congress  and  the  public  an 
earlier  opportunity  to  understand  the 
administration's  regulatory  policies 
and  priorities. 

coiicLnsioif 

The  key  elements  of  the  program  I 
set  out  4  years  ago  are  in  place  and 
working  well.  Our  national  security  is 
being   restored;   so.   I   am   happy   to 
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report,  is  our  economy.  Growth  and 
investment  are  healthy;  and  Inflation, 
interest  rates,  tax  rates,  and  imem- 
ployment  are  down  and  can  be  reduced 
further.  The  proliferation  of  unneces- 
sary regulations  that  stifled  both  eco- 
nomic growth  and  our  individual  free- 
doms has  been  halted.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  reduction  of  un- 
warranted and  excessive  growth  in  do- 
mestic spending  programs. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  these  accom- 
plishments. If  we  are  to  attain  a  new 
era  of  sustained  peace,  prosperity, 
growth,  and  freedom.  Federal  domes- 
tic spending  must  be  brought  firmly 
under  control.  This  budget  presents 
the  steps  that  I  believe  must  be  taken. 
I  do  not  exclude  other  economies  that 
Congress  may  devise,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  Imperil  my  fundamental  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  to  look  after 
the  national  defense  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  The  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

February  4,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT- PM  14 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1981.  when  I  first  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  our  Nation 
was  suffering  from  declining  produc- 
tivity and  the  highest  inflation  in  the 
postwar  period— the  legacy  of  years  of 
government  overspending,  overtaxing, 
and  overregulatlon. 

We  bent  all  of  our  efforts  to  correct 
these  problems,  not  by  unsustainable 
short-nin  measures,  but  by  measures 
that  would  increase  long-term  growth 
without  renewed  inflation.  We  re- 
moved unnecessary  regulations,  cut 
taxes,  and  slowed  the  growth  of  Feder- 


al spending,  freeing  the  private  sector 
to  develop  markets,  create  jobs,  and 
increase  productivity.  With  conviction 
in  our  principles,  with  patience  and 
hard  work,  we  restored  the  economy 
to  a  condition  of  healthy  growth  with- 
out substantial  inflation. 

Although  employment  is  now  rising, 
business  opportunities  are  expanding, 
and  interest  rates  and  inflation  are 
under  control,  we  cannot  relax  our 
economic  vigilance.  A  return  to  the 
policies  of  excessive  government 
spending  and  control  that  led  to  the 
economic  "malaise"  of  the  late  seven- 
ties would  quickly  draw  us  back  into 
that  same  disastrous  pattern  of  Infla- 
tion and  recession.  Now  is  the  time  to 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  policies  that 
broke  that  awful  pattern:  policies  of 
reduced  Federal  spending,  lower  tax 
rates,  and  less  regulation  to  free  the 
creative  energy  of  our  people  and  lead 
us  to  an  even  better  economic  future 
through  strong  and  sustained  econom- 
ic growth. 

MAJOR  BCONOMIC  DKVKLOnfKIITS  ltSl-l««4 

The  Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery that  we  initiated  in  February  1981 
had  four  key  elements: 
—Budget  reform  to  cut  the  rate  of 

growth  in  Federal  spending, 
—Reductions  in  personal  and  busi- 
ness taxes, 
—A  far-reaching  program  of  regula- 
tory relief,  and 
—Restoration  of  a  stable  currency 
and    a   healthy    financial    market 
through  sound  monetary  policy. 
The  success  of  this  program  is  now 
obvious — the  U.S.  economy  is  experi- 
encing the  strongest  recovery  in  30 
years; 
—Real  business  fixed  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  is  higher,  rel- 
ative to  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct, than  at  any  time  in  the  post- 
war period. 
—Productivity  growth  in  the  busi- 
ness sector  has  averaged  2.2  per- 
cent since  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1980.  compared  with  a  rate  of  less 
than  0.3  percent  over  the  prior  4 
years. 
—The  Inflation  rate  is  now  about  one- 
third  the  rate  in  1980.  and  short- 
term  interest  rates  are  less  than 
one-half  their  peak  1981  levels. 
But  the  quantitative  record  alone 
does  not  tell  the  full  story.  Pour  years 
ago.  there  was  a  widespread  and  grow- 
ing anxiety  about  the  economy.  Many 
thought  that  the  Nation  had  entered  a 
condition  of  permanent  economic  de- 
cline, and  that  we  would  have  to  live 
with  permanent  double-digit  inflation 
unless  we  were  willing  to  suffer  mas- 
sive long-term  unemployment. 

We  did  not  share  this  pessimism.  It 
was  clear  to  us  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems  were  not  the  product 
of  the  economic  system,  but  of  the  on- 
erous influence  of  government  on  that 
system.  The  creative  potential  of  the 
American  people,  choosing  their  own 


economic  futures,  was  more  con- 
strained than  helped  by  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  hand  of  government.  Nor 
did  we  stuu%  the  negative  views  that  a 
reduction  of  inflation  would  increase 
long-term  unemployment;  that  eco- 
nomic growth,  by  itself,  would  increase 
inflation;  and  that  the  government 
had  to  protect  a  "fragile"  market 
system  by  regulating  oil  prices  and  in- 
terest rates. 

The  primarv  economic  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  not  to 
make  choices  for  people,  but  to  provide 
an  environment  in  which  people  can 
make  their  oim  choices.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  in  the  past  2 
years  under  our  Program  for  Econom- 
ic Recovery  fully  justifies  our  faith  in 
the  Nation's  basic  economic  health.  In 
1983  and  1984  the  economy  generated 
about  300.000  new  jobs  per  month 
without  an  Increase  in  inflation.  Real 
gross  national  product  increased  5.6 
percent  during  1984.  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  declined  from  8.1  per- 
cent to  7.1  percent.  Inflation  was 
steady  at  its  lowest  level  in  more  than 
a  decade,  and  most  interest  rates  are 
now  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Yet  while 
the  U.S.  economy  grew  rapidly  in  1984. 
it  maintains  the  potential  for  contin- 
ued strong  growth.  The  inventory/ 
sales  ratio  is  low  by  historical  stand- 
ards, and  capacity  utilization  rates  in 
most  industries  are  well  below  prior 
peAk  rates. 

Economic  conditions  in  1984  were 
more  favorable  than  during  the  second 
year  of  a  typical  recovery,  and  we  see 
none  of  the  warning  signs  that  usually 
precede  the  end  of  an  expansion.  The 
temporary  slowing  of  economic 
growth  starting  in  July— reflecting  the 
combination  of  a  minor  adjustment  of 
consumer  spending  and  Inventories 
and  little  growth  of  the  basic  money 
supply— seems  to  have  ended  in  No- 
vember. These  conditions,  plus  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  maintain  sufficient  money 
growth,  support  our  forecast  that  the 
present  recovery  will  continue.  TTie 
thriving  venture  capital  market  is  fi- 
nancing a  nexD  American  revolution  of 
entrepreneurship  and  technological 
change.  The  American  economy  is  once 
again  the  envy  of  the  worid. 

THE  ECOHOiaC  OUTLOOK 

For  the  years  1985  through  1988.  we 
assume  real  gross  national  product 
growth  of  4  percent  per  year,  slowing 
slightly  in  1989-90.  We  know  that  eco- 
nomic recoveries  have  not  been  stable 
in  either  duration  or  magnitude,  in 
part  because  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies have  often  been  erratic.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  eliminate  recessions  en- 
tirely, but  a  sustained  commitment  to 
policies  that  promote  long-term 
growth  and  stability  can  reduce  their 
frequency  and  severity.  Our  forecast 
that  the  unemployment  rate,  the  in- 
flation rate,  and  interest  rates  will  de- 
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cline  gradually  in  the  years  ahead  re- 
nects  this  commitment  to  sound,  sus- 
tainable, and  predictable  policies. 

THX  TASK  AMKAO:  A  PROGRAM  FOR  GROWTH  AND 
OPPORTUHITY 

Our  1981  Program  for  Economic  Re- 
covery was  designed  for  the  long  run 
with  priority  attention  to  the  major 
problems  we  faced  at  that  time.  Our 
second-term  Program  for  Growth  and 
Opportunity  represents  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  earlier  program, 
with  priority  attention  to  the  major 
problems  we  face  in  1985  and  beyond. 
Our  objectives— economic  growth,  sta- 
bility of  the  general  price  level,  and  in- 
creased individual  economic  opportu- 
nity—have not  changed.  Federal  eco- 
nomic policy  will  continue  to  be  guided 
by  the  four  key  elements  of  the  earlier 
program.  Our  progress  In  solving  the 
most  important  economic  problems  we 
inherited  in  1981,  however,  has  al- 
lowed us  to  refocus  our  attention  on 
the  remaining  problems  and  to  shift 
our  priorities  and  resources  toward 
their  solution. 

Several  significant  problems  remain 
to  be  addressed.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
Federal  spending  has  been  substantial- 
ly reduced  from  the  rate  projected  in 
the  budget  we  inherited  in  fiscal  1981, 
but  spending  growth  continues  to  out- 
pace the  economy.  Spending  too  much 
has  left  us  with  a  large  budget  deficit 
that  must  and  will  be  reduced.  In  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  myst 
not  forget  that  the  cause  of  the  deficit 
is  increased  spending  and  insufficient 
growth,  not  decreased  taxes.  Federal 
tax  receipts  are  now  almost  the  same 
share  of  gross  national  product  as  in 
the  late  1970s,  even  after  the  substan- 
tial reduction  in  tax  rates  that  we  ini- 
tiated in  1981. 

Another  economic  problem  demand- 
ing resolution  is  unemployment  and 
its  effects  on  the  Nation's  workers  and 
families.  Despite  significant  progress, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  More  than  6 
million  more  Americans  are  now  em- 
ployed than  in  January  1981,  but  the 
unemployment  rate  is  still  too  high. 
We  will  not  be  satisfied  until  every 
American  who  wants  a  job  is  employed 
at  a  wage  that  reflects  the  market 
value  of  his  or  her  skills.  Another 
aspect  of  this  problem  is  that  the  pov- 
erty rate  remains  stubbornly  high,  de- 
spite a  strong  recovery  and  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  government  assistance. 
Also,  although  the  inflation  rate  has 
been  reduced  substantially,  it  is  still 
higher  than  during  most  of  our  peace- 
time history  prior  to  1965.  We  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  we  have  totally  and 
permanently  wrung  inflation  out  of 
our  economy. 

Work  also  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
areas  of  regulatory  and  monetary 
policy.  Many  Federal  regulations  still 
impose  a  substantial  cost  to  the  econo- 
my. In  addition,  we  need  to  strengthen 
the  commitment  to  a  sound  monetary 
policy  that  never  again  retards  eco- 


nomic growth,  or  reaccelerates  Infla- 
tion. 

Our  trade  deficit,  another  area  of 
concern,  has  been  caused  in  large  part 
by  a  strong  dollar.  Investors  around 
the  world  have  bid  up  the  dollar  as 
they  have  become  increasingly  confi- 
dent in  our  economy.  That  confidence 
is  an  asset  and  not  a  liability.  Howev- 
er, the  conditions  that  have  led  to  the 
trade  deficit  have  increased  the  obsta- 
cles faced  by  some  important  indus- 
tries. Agriculture,  one  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive export  sectors,  has  been 
harmed  by  a  combination  of  rigid  and 
outdated  Federal  agricultural  policies 
and  subsidized  foreign  competition  as 
well  as  by  the  strong  dollar.  Some  of 
our  import-competing  industries,  such 
as  steel,  have  also  been  hurt  by  subsi- 
dized foreign  competition  and  the 
strong  dollar.  In  one  respect  the  trade 
deficit  is  like  the  budget  deficit:  both 
are  too  large  to  be  sustained,  but  there 
are  both  t>eneflcial  and  detrimental 
ways  to  reduce  them.  Our  goal  Lb  a 
system  of  free  and  fair  trade  In  goods, 
services,  and  capital.  We  will  work 
toward  this  goal  through  both  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  agreements. 

Economic  conditions  during  the  past 
4  years  are  best  characterized  as  tran- 
sitional—from a  period  of  low  produc- 
tivity growth  to  a  period  of  high  pro- 
ductivity growth;  from  a  period  of 
high  inflation  and  interest  rates  to  a 
period  of  much  lower  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates;  from  a  period  of  economic 
"malaise"  to  a  period  of  economic  op- 
portunity. Our  task  is  to  consolidate 
and  extend  these  gains. 

rXDKRAI.  SPKMUIHC  AND  THX  DKPICIT 

The  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  reduced  from  14.8  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1981  to  an  average  rate 
of  9.1  percent  in  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, current  dollar  gross  national 
product  has  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  7.6  percent.  The  continued 
growth  of  the  Federal  spending  share 
of  gross  national  product  and  lost  rev- 
enues from  the  recession  are  the  main 
reasons  we  are  now  faced  with  such 
large  Federal  deficits. 

The  projected  Federal  deficits  are 
much  too  large,  and  they  must  be  re- 
duced. As  explained  In  the  accompany- 
ing report,  however,  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  reducing  these  deficits 
depend  critically  on  how  they  are  re- 
duced. A  sustained  reduction  of  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  will  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth,  while  an 
Increase  in  tax  rates  would  constrain 
economic  growth.  Federal  spending  on 
many  programs  Is  far  larger  than  nec- 
essary, and  far  larger  than  desired  by 
most  Americans. 

My  fiscal  1986  budget  proposal  will 
protect  the  social  safety  net  and  essen- 
tial programs,  such  as  defense,  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
clear  constitutional  responsibility,  and 
will  reform  or  eliminate  many  pro- 


grams that  have  proven  ineffective  or 
nonessential.  With  no  resort  to  a  tax 
increase,  this  budget  will  reduce  the 
deficit  to  about  4  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  in  fiscal  1986  and  to  a 
steadily  lower  percentage  in  future 
years.  Additional  spending  reductions 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  future 
years  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  problems  of  excessive  spending 
and  deficits  are  not  new.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fundamental  reform,  they 
may  recur  again  and  again  in  the 
future.  I  therefore  support  two  impor- 
tant measures — one  to  authorize  the 
President  to  veto  individual  line  items 
in  comprehensive  spending  bills,  and 
another  to  constrain  the  Federal  au- 
thority to  borrow  or  to  Increase  spend- 
ing in  the  absence  of  broad  congres- 
sional support.  These  structural 
changes  are  not  substitutes  for  the 
hard  fiscal  choices  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  1985  and  beyond,  nor  for  the 
need  to  simplify  our  tax  system  to 
stimulate  greater  growth;  but  they  are 
Important  to  provide  the  mechanisms 
and  discipline  for  longer  term  fiscal 
health. 

The  case  for  a  line-item  veto  should 
by  now  be  obvious.  The  Governors  of 
43  States  have  used  this  authority  ef- 
fectively, and  such  authority  has  only 
once  been  withdrawn,  only  later  to  be 
reinstated.  For  over  a  century.  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  have  requested 
such  authority. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  tax  limitation  would  constrain 
the  long-nm  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  national  debt.  In  1982  a 
proposed  amendment  to  constrain 
Federal  authority  to  spend  and  borrow 
was  approved  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  by  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  legislatures 
of  32  States.  Approval  of  the  proposed 
balanced  budget/tax  limitation 
amendment  would  ensure  that  fiscal 
decisions  by  future  Presidents  and 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  broad  interests  of  the 
American  population. 

rXOKRAI.  TAXATION 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  was  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  my  first  term.  In- 
dividual income  tax  rates  were  reduced 
nearly  25  percent,  effective  tax  rates 
on  the  income  from  new  investment 
were  substantially  reduced,  and  begin- 
ning this  year  tax  brackets  are  adjust- 
ed for  inflation. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done.  Personal 
tax  rates  should  be  reduced  further  to 
encourage  stronger  economic  growth 
which,  in  itself,  is  our  best  tool  for 
putting  deficits  on  a  steady  downward 
path.  Our  tax  system  needs  basic 
reform.  It  is  extraordinarily  complicat- 
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ed;  it  leads  to  substantial  economic  in- 
efficiency; and  it  is  widely  perceived  to 
be  unfair. 

At  my  request,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  developed  a  comprehensive 
proposal  to  simplify  and  reform  the 
Federal  tax  system,  one  that  for  ex- 
pected economic  conditions  would 
yield  about  the  same  revenues  as  the 
present  system.  This  proposal,  by  sub- 
stantially broadening  the  tax  base, 
would  permit  a  significant  further  re- 
duction of  marginal  tax  rates.  Shortly, 
I  will  be  submitting  my  own  proposal 
for  tax  simplification,  and  will  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  serious  sustained 
attention  to  tax  simplification— in 
order  to  enact  a  program  that  will  in- 
crease fairness  and  stimulate  future 
savings,  investment,  and  growth. 

nSDZIlAL  REGtnjkTIOH 

We  have  made  major  efforts  in  the 
past  4  years  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
Federal  regulation  of  economic  activi- 
ty. Executive  Office  review  of  new  reg- 
ulations was  streamlined.  Oil  prices 
were  deregulated  by  Executive  author- 
ity early  in  1981.  New  legislation  was 
approved  to  reduce  regulation  of  bank- 
ing and  to  largely  eliminate  regulation 
of  interstate  bus  travel. 

Regulatory  reform,  however,  has 
been  painfully  slow.  The  Congress 
failed  to  approve  our  proposals  to  fur- 
ther deregulate  banking  and  natural 
gas  prices,  and  to  reform  the  regula- 
tion of  private  pensions.  In  addition, 
the  reauthorization  of  several  major 
environmental  laws  has  been  delayed 
for  several  years. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  fur- 
ther deregulation  efforts  in  several 
areas.  The  experience  with  deregula- 
tion of  oil  prices  makes  clear  that  con- 
tinued regulation  of  natural  gas  prices 
is  not  appropriate.  Reform  of  nuclear 
licensing  requirements  also  deserves 
attention.  Further  deregulation  of  the 
banking  system  should  be  paired  with 
a  major  reform  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance systems.  Some  changes  in  the 
single-employer  pension  law  and  an  in- 
creased premium  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  pension  insurance  system. 
We  should  also  seriously  consider 
eliminating  the  remaining  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  trucking  and  railroads.  Fi- 
nally, I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  can 
work  together  to  reauthorize  the 
major  envirorunental  laws  in  a  way 
that  serves  our  common  environmen- 
tal and  economic  goals. 

MONETARY  POLICY 

The  Constitution  authorizes  the 
Congress  "To  coin  Money  (and)  regu- 
late the  Value  thereof,"  and  Congress 
has  delegated  this  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  role  of 
the  executive  branch  is  restricted  to 
advising  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  about  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy,  and  to  nominating  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Board  of  Governors  as  po- 
sitions become  vacant. 


During  my  first  term,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reduced  the  rate  of  money 
growth  relative  to  the  high  rates  of 
the  late  1970s.  This  change  in  policy, 
assisted  by  the  related  strong  Increase 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
helped  produce  a  substantial  reduction 
of  inflation  and  market  interest  rates. 
On  occasion,  however,  the  rate  of 
money  growth  has  been  quite  volatile, 
contributing  to  instability  In  interest 
rates  and  a  decline  in  economic  activi- 
ty. The  sharp  reduction  in  money 
growth  through  mid- 1982,  for  exam- 
ple, undoubtedly  added  to  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  1981-1982  reces- 
sion. And  a  similar  reduction  In  money 
growth  in  the  second  half  of  1984  con- 
tributed to  the  temporary  slowing  of 
economic  growth  late  in  the  year. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  a  sound 
monetary  policy  that  contributes  to 
strong,  steady  economic  growth  and 
price  stability.  Moreover,  we  expect  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  defining  and  carrying  out  a 
prudent  and  predictable  monetary 
policy. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  only  a 
few  important  economic  responsibil- 
ities. Given  a  proper  conduct  of  these 
important  roles,  additional  Federal 
intervention  is  more  often  a  part  of 
the  problem  than  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. We  should  continue  to  reduce  the 
many  less-important  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  individuals,  private  Institutions, 
and  State  and  local  governments  will 
have  more  resources  and  more  free- 
dom to  pursue  their  own  interests. 
Good  stewardship  of  our  constitution- 
al responsibilities  and  the  creative  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people  will 
ensure  a  future  of  continued  economic 
growth  and  opportunity. 

ROHALD  RKAGAH  . 

Febbuabt  5,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  15  United  States  Code,  section 
1024(a).  the  Speaker  appoints  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mi.  Wtlik, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Luhgren,  and  Ms. 
Smowe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22 
United  States  Code,  section  276a-l. 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Pepper  as 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  delegation  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  be  held  in  Lome.  Togo,  on 
March  25  through  March  30.  1985. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  98-399.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission,  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Regula.  and  Mr.  Cottrter. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-360.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  deposited  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund  during  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

iX;-361.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transaction 
involving  U.S.  exports  to  Japan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-362.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Ck>rporation's  1984  Annual  Report:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EX^-363.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  compensatory  oil  and  gas 
royalty  agreements  Involving  unleased  Gov- 
ernment lands  for  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-364.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  eighth  Annual  Report  on  Federal 
Energy  Education,  Extension,  and  Informa- 
tion Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EX7-385.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  EnvlronmentCl 
Protection  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-368.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  of  39  major 
Seaway  accomplishments  during  1984:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-367.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its 
annual  report  for  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-368.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  determination 
for  continued  VS.  assistance  to  Haiti:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

}£C-Z%9.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  ESnergency  Management 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX;-370.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  evaluation  of  OSA's  systems  of 
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management  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-371.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  Inter- 
nal control  and  accounting  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-372.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  Review  of  D.C.  Lottery 
Contracts  with  former  Council  Chairman": 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-373.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  IS  positions  in  grades 
16.  17.  and  18  allocated  by  sUtute  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-374.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Center's  1984 
Annual  Report:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-375.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  "Center 
to  Increase  State  Capacity  Related  to  Tech- 
nology Applications  in  Special  Education": 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-376.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count's ability  to  pay  benefits  in  each  of  the 
next  five  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-377.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  letter  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  VA  on  cases 
of  equitable  relief  granted  where  loss  has 
been  suffered  as  a  result  of  relying  on  erro- 
neous information  provided  by  the  VA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  391.  An  original  bill  to  approve  the 
Interstate  and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost 
Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purpooes  (Rept. 
No.  99-2). 

S.J.  Res.  44.  An  original  Joint  resolution  to 
approve  the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  and 
the  IntersUte  Substitute  Cost  Estimate,  to 
amend  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-3). 

S.  Res.  64.  An  original  resolution  walYlng 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  consideration  of  S.  391;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

John  S.  Harrington,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Energy:  and  Donald  P.  Hodel. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  on  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary:  Edwin  Meese  III,  of 
California,  to  be  Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Education. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  375.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellnbeth 
Khakahouri,     Paul     Khakshourl,     Nathan 
Khakshouri.  and  David  Khakshourl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  an  employer  a  de- 
duction   for    group    health    plan    expenses 
unless  such  plan  includes  coverage  for  pedi- 
atric preventive  health  care:  to  the  Cooamlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
KxHmDT,    Mr.    Pkll,    Mr.    Duhbi- 
BBtsKR.  Mr.  SrscTXR,  Mr.  BoacRwm, 
and  BCr.  Lkaht): 
8.  377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Investigation  and  report  on 
conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorans,  to  pro- 
vide certain  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Salvadorans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  378.  A  bill  to  modify  a  project  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  increase 
beach  erosion  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works. 
By  J4r.  SPECTER: 
8.  379.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Act  of  19M":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMXNICI: 
8.  3M.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  604  of  UUe 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  2412  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
awards  of  ext>enses  of  certain  agency  and 
court  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICETZXSfBAUM: 
8.  381.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mlshleen 
Earle:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
8.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  relating 
to  the  standard  of  eligibility  for  water  and 
waste  facility  grants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  a  highway  demonstrations  project  in  the 


vicinity  of  Fort  Smith.  AR.  that  would 
widen  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  and  would  improve  signallzation  on 
such  segment:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
8.  384.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  a  highway  demonstration  project  on 
U.S.  Highway  71  between  Alma.  AR.  and 
Bella  VlsU  AR.  that  would  Increase  the 
number  of  lanes  on  this  segment  of  the 
route  from  two  to  four;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Buxoicx.     Mr.     DtrRcmKRCEX.     Mr. 
Kbut,    Mr.    MKLCHKa.    Mr.    Simoh, 
and  Mr.  Ooax): 
8.  385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  acquisitions  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  from  certain  contrac- 
tors;  to  prohibit  certain  contractors  from 
paying  compensation  to  certain  acquisitions 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government:  to  pro- 
vide criminal   penalties  of   the   prohibited 
conduct,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  384.  A  bill  to  confirm  a  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  by  the  Southern  Pacif- 
ic TransporUtion  Co.   to  Ernest   Prltchett 
and  his  wife.  Dlanna  Prltchett;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaca): 
8.  387.  A  bill  to  require  the  esUblishment 
of  a  national  cemetary  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  In  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
8.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  esUb- 
lish  a  debt  adjustment  program  for  guaran- 
teed loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MATStniAOA): 
8.  389.  A  bill  to  clarify  procedures  for  the 
disposal  of  Federal  lands  for  use  for  public 
airport  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dantokth): 

8.  390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  de  U 

Luz   Carmona— Frias   and    his   wife   Silvia 

Rascon  de  Carmona;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 

on  E^nvlronment  and  Public  Works: 

8.   391.   An  original   bill   to   approve   the 

IntersUte   and   IntersUte   Substitute   Cost 

Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 

SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  placed 

on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
U.S.  solidarity  with  the  aspiration  of  captive 
nations  in  Central  and  fiastem  Europe  by 
repudiating  the  negative  consequences  of 
the  1945  YalU  Executive  AgreemenU:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OLKinf.  Mr.  Abdmor,  Mr.  Bnnpsas. 
Mr.  CoHXN.  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr.  DoLC. 
Mr.  Chiixs,  Mr.  DoMKifici,  Mr. 
C^KAiiSTOR,  Mr.  Gkaxslkt,  Mr. 
DcCoHCiin,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
DixoR,  Mr.  Hklms,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mrs. 
KASSKBAtTM,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ldgak, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Quayxje,  Mr. 
JoHHSTOH,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lkvin. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr. 
Nttnn.  Mr.  Phoxmikk,  Bdr.  Pryok, 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
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S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10  through  March  16. 
1985.  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser): 
8.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October   26,    1985.   as   "Mule   Appreciation 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DRKWS,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boscrwitz, 
Mr.  BiTifPSJts,  Mr.  C^HArBX,  Mr.  Ckan- 
STON,    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 

E>URENBERGER.      Mr.      EAOLETOH,      MTS. 

Hawkins.  Mr.  Hollincb,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy.   Mr.    Matrias.   Mr.    MAmNOLY, 
Mr.   NuNN,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Quaylz, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month   of  October   1985  as    "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 
CKER,   Mr.   Boren,   Mr.   Pryor,   ISx. 
Stattord,  and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
8 J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  using  his 
discretionary  authority  to  reduce  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  on  July  1.  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
an  amendment  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Trible): 

SJ.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Armored  Force  Monument  Conunlttee. 
the  U.S.  Armor  Association,  the  World  Wars 
Tank  Corps  Association,  the  Veterans  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  11th  Armored  (Cav- 
alry Regiment  Association,  the  Tank  De- 
stroyer Association,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th.  9th,  10th.  11th.  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  16th  Armored  Division  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Council  of  Armored  Division 
Associations,  Jointly  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
the  "American  Armored  Force"  on  XSS. 
Government  property  in  Arlington,  VA,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  B^nvironment  and  Public  Works: 

S.J.  Res.  44.  An  original  Joint  resolution  to 
approve  the  IntersUte  Coast  Estimate  and 
IntersUte  Substitute  Cost  Estimates,  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  Res.  62.  Resolution  to  oppose  cuts  In 
Education  Programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOtHTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOLUNCS): 

S.  Res.  63.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  cerUln  decisions  regard- 
ing the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 


8.  Res.  64.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  consideration  of  8.  391;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.    Zorinsky.    VLt.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Domxnici,  Mr.  F>ryor, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  C^hatee, 
Mr.     BiTROiCK.    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr. 
Grassley,     Mr.     Matsiinaoa.     Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Ribclb): 
8.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress   that 
Medicare  be  commended  on  Its  20th  anni- 
versary for  the  program's  success  In  protect- 
ing older  Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  to  deny  an  em- 
ployer a  deduction  for  group  health 
plan  expenses  unless  such  plan  In- 
cludes coverage  for  pediatric  preven- 
tive health  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CaXLD  HEALTH  INCEHTIVES  RXTORlt  PLAN 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
will  require  businesses  to  include  chil- 
dren's preventive  care  and  health  su- 
pervision services  in  their  employee 
health  benefit  packages.  Such  services 
would  be  required  for  the  insurance 
premiums  to  be  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

Employer  group  health  Insurance 
plans  are  the  major  method  of  financ- 
ing health  care  in  the  United  States. 
Over  90  percent  of  all  employment 
groups  now  have  some  form  of  private 
health  insurance.  Pew  Americans 
would  disagree  with  the  old  adage  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,"  yet  our  present  ssrstem  of 
health  care  contradicts  this  proposi- 
tion. Unfortunately,  most  coverage 
provided  by  health  insurance  plans  is 
aimed  at  acute  care,  not  preventive 
care.  The  result  is  an  acute  care 
system,  in  which  costs  are  out  of  con- 
trol, rather  than  a  true  health  insur- 
ance sjrstem  that  would  avoid  unneces- 
sary illnesses. 

Nowhere  is  this  focus  less  appropri- 
ate than  when  it  is  applied  to  children. 
Unfortunately,  group  health  insurance 
plans  have  been  given  no  incentive  to 
cover  the  services  children  need  most. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  child  health  incentives 
reform  plan  [CHIRP],  focuses  on  chil- 
dren for  a  simple  reason,  more  than 
any  other  age  group  in  the  population, 
children  require  regular  preventive 
care  and  screening  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent disease  and  disorders.  Preventive 
care  not  only  improves  their  overall 
health  but  it  is  also  cost  effective. 

More  than  one  study  has  shown  that 
immunizations  save  money  in  the  long 


nm.  Results  Indicate  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  measles  vaccinations, 
$10  was  saved  and  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  mumps  vaccinations,  $7.40 
was  saved.  Other  studies  have  demon- 
strated that  eligible  Medicaid  children 
provided  with  early  and  periodic 
screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
[EPSDT]  had  30  to  50  percent  lower 
hospital  and  medical  costs  than  other 
Medicaid  children. 

Opponents  to  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  preventive  services  for  chil- 
dren argue  that  regular  health  screen- 
ings are  a  budgetable  expense.  Howev- 
er, young  families  with  children  gener- 
ally have  limited  incomes  and  must 
rely  heavily  on  their  employer-provid- 
ed health  insurance.  If  the  plan  does 
not  cover  preventive  health  care,  such 
as  immunizations,  many  families  will 
wait  for  serious  symptoms  to  appear 
before  paying  for  care.  The  sad  truth 
is  that  24  percent  of  all  pre-school-age 
children  are  not  immunized.  Besides 
the  tragic  diminution  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  a  child  left  retarded  by  mea- 
sles, the  cost  of  lifetime  institutional 
care  can  be  staggering.  The  Children's 
Defense  Fund  estimates  the  cost  at  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $1,000,000. 

The  average  monthly  cost  per  family 
for  the  additional  coverage  outlined  in 
the  bill  would  be  at  the  most  $2.28,  or 
about  1  percent  of  the  employer's  cur- 
rent payment.  The  cost  for  all  recom- 
mended services  from  birth  through 
the  age  of  20  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  cost  of  1  day  in  the  hospital. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important 
step  to  take  and  support  for  this  meas- 
ure will  come  from  all  groups  in  our 
society  who  feel  as  I  do:  That  our  chil- 
dren are  our  most  important  and  pre- 
cious asset  and  that  their  health  must 
be  protected.* 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  KnnnsDT.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  DtTRCfBERGEH,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.      BoscHwiTZ.      and      Mr. 
Leahy): 
S.  377.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  investigation  and 
report  on  conditions  of  displaced  Sal- 
vadorans, to  provide  certain  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  review  of 
the  report,  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary stay  of  detention  and  deportation 
of  certain  Salvadorans   and  for  other 
piui>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
DISPLACED  SALVADORANS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  the  deportation  of  Salvador- 
ans from  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
quire the  impartial  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  living  conditions  and  seciu^ty 
of  displaced  Salvadorans  in  Central 
America. 
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Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  5  years  to  persuade 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  stop  the 
deportations  of  Salvadorans  from  the 
United  States.  Although  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  in  1983  recom- 
mending that  Salvadorans  be  granted 
extended  voluntary  departure  [EVD] 
status  in  the  United  States,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  simply  ig- 
nored it.  In  November  1983.  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Moakley  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  require  that  the 
United  States  suspend  the  deporta- 
tions. The  Moakley  bill  was  reported 
near  the  end  of  the  last  Congress  by 
the  House  Immigration  Subcommittee. 
The  leadership  of  this  body  did  not 
feel  the  issue  to  be  important  enough 
to  schedule  hearings  on  my  bill,  S. 
2131. 

There  is  renewed  interest  in  the 
plight  of  Salvadorans  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  ongoing  Government 
prosecution  of  religioiis  leaders  in- 
volved in  the  sanctuary  movement  in 
the  United  States.  While  I  do  not  con- 
done the  activities  of  those  in  the 
sanctuary  movement.  I  certainly  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  their 
motives.  I  believe,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  brealcing  the  law,  we  should 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  change  it. 

The  nation  of  El  Salvador,  a  coimtry 
about  the  size  of  Massachiisetts,  is 
plagued  with  widespread  violence— 
both  random  and  specifically  directed. 
Amnesty  International  reports  that  at 
least  40,000  civilians  have  been  killed 
since  1980.  It  is  also  estimated  that  1 
million  people  or  20  percent  of  the 
population  of  El  Salvador  is  externally 
or  internally  displaced.  Half  a  million 
are  still  in  Central  America,  particu- 
larly Honduras.  Guatemala.  Mexico, 
and  El  Salvador  itself.  Another  half  a 
million  are  in  the  United  SUtes.  INS 
has  estimated  that  250,000  of  these 
Salvadorans  have  entered  since  Janu- 
ary 1980.  There  are  approximately 
65.000  Salvadorans  in  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington,  DC,  area  alone. 

The  United  States  has  repatriated, 
through  deportation  or  voluntary  de- 
parture, approximately  35,000  Salva- 
dorans in  the  last  5  years.  Thousands 
of  Salvadorans  have  applied  for  politi- 
cal asylum,  but  only  3.3  percent  have 
been  granted  such  status.  This  figure 
is  drastically  lower  than  such  coun- 
tries as  Iran,  Ethiopia,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  or  Poland. 

Although  I  question  the  low  percent- 
age of  asylimi  claims  approved,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  my  legisla- 
tion is  not  intended  to  raise  it.  My  leg- 
islation is  not  designed,  nor  should  it 
be  interpreted  to  protect  persons  who 
can  prove  an  individual  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution.  If  an  individual  Is 
being  targeted  as  a  returnee,  he  or  she 
should  be  granted  asylum.  Suspension 
of  deportation  or  EVD  should  be 
granted  because  of  the  general  condi- 


tion of  violence  that  exists  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  do  not  offer  this  legislation  as  a 
criticism  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies in  El  Salvador  or  Central  America. 
I  have  supported  U.S.  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  countries.  However, 
along  with  that  involvement  comes 
certain  responsibilities.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  distressed  people 
to  protect  them  from  violence,  both 
random  and  specific.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  serious  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  realized  and  that  Congress 
will  take  action  on  this  Issue  early  in 
this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTUE  I— GENERAL  ACCOtTNTINO 
OFFICE  INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT 

iirvKsnoATiow 
Sxc.  101.  (a)  Rbquiking  GAO  IirvKsriGA- 
TioH  OH  Displaced  SALVAOORAifs.— Within  60 
days  aft«r  the  dat«  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  begin  an 
Investigation  concerning  displaced  nationals 
of  El  Salvador. 

(b)  DrrxRiuHATions  oif  Distlacxd  Salva- 
DORAiis  IN  CcmtAL  Amkrica.— The  investiga- 
tion ahaU  determine  the  following  with  re- 
spect to  displaced  Salvadorans  who  are 
present  In  either  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Guatamala.  or  Mexico,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  registered: 

(1)  The  number  of  these  displaced  persons 
and  their  current  locations. 

(2)  Their  place  of  origin  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  period  of.  and  reason  for.  their  dis- 
placement. 

(3)  Their  current  living  conditions,  with 
particular  attention  to  (A>  their  personal 
safety  and  the  personal  safety  of  those  pro- 
viding assistance  to  them,  and  (B)  the  avail- 
ability of  food  and  medical  assistance. 

(4)  An  assessment  of  (A)  current  efforts  to 
provide  food,  medical  asalatance.  housing, 
and  other  necessities  and  to  secure  personal 
safety  for  these  persons,  and  (B)  policies 
and  procedures  that  reasonably  could  be  im- 
plemented to  assure  more  efficient  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  this  assistance. 

(5)  The  impact  of  the  war  In  El  Salvador 
and  of  activities  of  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  political  parties  in  El  Salvador  on 
the  matters  described  In  the  previous  para- 
graphs. 

(c)  DrrxRXiNATioifs  on  Salvaooiians  Ri- 
TURNO  TO  E^  Salvador  From  thx  Unitkd 
Statxs.— In  the  case  of  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador who  have  been  required  (whether 
through  deportation,  voluntary  departure 
proceeding,  or  otherwise)  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  who  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor, the  Investigation  shall  assess— 

(1)  their  condition  and  circumstances  in  El 
Salvador  upon  return  from  the  United 
SUtes.  with  particular  attention  to  any  vio- 
lations of  fundamental  human  rights  that 
have  occurred  upon  their  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor, and 


(2)  the  extent  to  which  these  persons, 
upon  their  return,  have  become  displaced 
persons  within  El  Salvador. 

(d)  DrrrRMiNATioNS  on  Salvadorans  in 
THX  Unitxd  Statis  in  an  Unlawful 
Status.— In  the  case  of  nationals  of  E3  Sal- 
vador who  are  present  In  the  United  States 
in  an  unlawful  status,  the  investigation 
shaU- 

<1)  compare  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
with  the  situation  in  other  countries  during 
periods  when  nationals  of  those  countries 
have  been  provided  administrative  grants  of 
extended  voluntary  departure  under  the  Im- 
migration laws. 

(2)  describe  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  United  States  respecting  the  treatment 
of  aliens  (other  than  Salvadorans)  in  the 
United  States  In  similar  circumstances,  and 

(3)  describe  the  policies  of  all  other  coun- 
tries In  which  Salvadorans  have  sought 
refuge  as  these  policies  concern  the  return 
of  the  Salvadorans  to  El  Salvador. 

REPORT 

Sec.  102.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  Initiation  of  the  study  under  sec- 
tion 101.  a  report  on  that  study  including 
detailed  findings  on  the  Items  described  in 
subsections  (b>.  (c),  and  (d),  of  that  section. 

TITLE  II-CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

RKPKRRAL  of  REPORT,  COMIIITTBE  HEARINGS. 
AND  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Referral.— The  report,  when 
submitted  under  section  102.  shall  be  re- 
ferred, in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  each 
House,  to  the  standing  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  each  House  of  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  the  report, 
and  the  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  docu- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Committee  Hearings.  —No  later  than 
90  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  referral  of  the  report 
to  a  committee,  the  committee  shall  initiate 
hearings,  insofar  as  such  committee  has  leg- 
islative or  oversight  jurisdiction,  to  consid- 
er— 

(1)  the  findings  of  the  report. 

(2)  the  appropriate  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  provide  assurances  of  personal 
safety  and  adequate,  efficient  and  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  with  respect  to 
Salvadorans  who  are  displaced  within  El 
Salvador  or  who  have  fled  to  other  coun- 
tries In  Central  America. 

(3)  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
humanitarian  considerations,  and  previous 
practice  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
treatment  of  aliens  in  similar  circumstances, 
and 

(4)  whether  It  Is  appropriate  to  extend, 
remove,  or  alter  the  restrictions  contained 
in  title  III. 

(c)  Committee  Report.— No  later  than  270 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  referral  of  the  report 
to  a  committee,  the  committee  shall  report 
to  Its  respective  House  its  oversight  findings 
and  any  legislation  It  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Treatment  or  Continuity  or  Ses- 
sion.—For  purposes  of  this  Act.  continuity 
of  session  of  Congress  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  the 
second  regular  session  of  a  Congress,  and 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  10  days  to  a  date  certain  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation  of  the  periods 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress. 


TITLE  HI-TEMPORARY  STAY  OP 

DEPORTATION 

umitation  on  detention  and  deportation 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Limitation.— ( 1 )  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Attorney 
General  shall  not  detain  or  deport  (to  El 
Salvador)  aliens  described  In  subsection  (b) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  270  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  transmittal  of  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  section  102. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  brief  interrogation  of  an 
alien  under  section  287(a)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  UJ3.C. 
1357(aKl))  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  this  section  applies  to  particular 
aliens. 

(b)  Salvadorans  Covered  by  the  Limfta- 
tion.— The  nationals  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a HI)  are  aliens  who- 
'd) are  nationals  of  El  Salvador, 

"(2)  are  continuously  present  in  the 
United  States  since  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  and 

"(3)  are  determined  to  be  deportable  only 
under— 

(A)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  241(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1251(a)).  but  only  as  such  paragraph  relates 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  described  in  para- 
graph (14).  (15),  (20),  (21),  (25),  or  (32)  of 
section  212(a)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)), 
or 

(B)  under  paragraph  (2).  (9).  or  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 241(a)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254(a)). 
period  or  STAY  or  deportation  not  c»unted 

towards  obtaining  suspension  of  depor- 
tation BENEFIT 

Sec.  302.  With  respect  to  an  alien  whose 
deportation  Is  temporarily  stayed  under  sec- 
tion 301  during  a  period,  the  perlcxl  of  the 
stay  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  period  of 
physical  presence  in  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  244(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254(a)). 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  grant  extended  vol- 
untary departure  status  to  the  many 
Salvadorans  who  have  sought  sanctu- 
ary in  this  country,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

I  would  first  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  for  his  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  past  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  granting  of  refugee  status 
for  the  displaced  Salvadorans.  In  Sep- 
tember 1983,  I  cosponsored  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  to  this  effect. 
In  April  of  last  year.  I  became  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2131,  which  did  not  re- 
ceive a  hearing  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  despite  attracting  21  co- 
sponsors. 

Once  again,  I  have  decided  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  despite  some  reser- 
vations about  the  legislation  and  de- 
spite the  marked  improvement  in 
human  rights  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  the  past  year.  I  consider  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  El  Salvador  not  only  a 


friend,  but  also  a  man  worthy  of  our 
highest  respect  for  his  courage  and  his 
devotion  to  democratic  principles. 
Under  President  Duarte's  leadership, 
EH  Salvador  has  made  significant 
strides  in  establishing  and  strengthen- 
ing democratic  institutions,  despite 
the  opposition  of  authoritarian  forces 
on  the  right  and  totalitarian  forces  on 
the  left.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we.  In  the  United  States,  recognize 
that  a  strong  and  vibrant  democracy 
cannot  be  constructed  overnight  in 
any  nation,  yet  that  is  exactly  what 
many  have  demanded  of  El  Salvador. 
In  a  recent  speech.  President  Duarte 
cited  the  successes  of,  and  the  chal- 
lenges to,  the  democratic  process  in  El 
Salvador; 

El  Salvador  faces  in  1984  a  new  and  differ- 
ent reality  than  that  of  4  or  5  years  ago. 
The  people  have  confirmed  that  their  deci- 
sion at  the  polls  has  been  respected.  The 
violation  of  human  rights  and  abuses  of  au- 
thority have  decreased.  The  campesinos  and 
the  workers  are  part  of  the  government; 
they  are  assembled  in  cooperatives  to  work 
the  land.  The  people  in  the  country  who 
formerly  rented  the  land  have  become 
owners  of  such  land.  And  the  Salvadorean 
armed  forces,  since  October  1979,  with  an 
unparalleled  historical  institutional  atti- 
tude, heralded  the  coming  of  a  new  era  for 
El  Salvador.  Realities  are  now  different  In 
El  Salvador. 

I  think  that  few  impartial  observers 
would  contend  that  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy have  not  made  significant 
progress  in  El  Salvador  in  the  past  4  or 
5  years.  The  Salvadoran  electoral 
process  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1979,  as  reflected  in  the  successful  en- 
franchisement of  over  75  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  voting  population  in 
the  1984  Presidential  election.  Signifi- 
cant reform  programs  in  agriculture 
and  banking  have  been  initiated,  but 
oiu-  Salvadoran  policy  must  reflect  our 
support  for  the  goals  of  these  reforms. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area 
of  judicial  reform,  but  a  number  of 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  past  year 
to  strengthen  public  respect  for  legal 
institutions.  Grim  as  the  figures  on 
death  squad  killings  are.  President 
Duarte  has  been  notably  successful  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  death-squad 
violence.  In  a  recent  article,  the  Econ- 
omist provided  an  excellent  assess- 
ment of  trends  in  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor 

The  main  chronicler  of  death-squad  activi- 
ty Is  Socorro  Jurldico.  the  legal  aid  depart- 
ment of  the  archbishopric  of  San  Salvador. 
Its  sUtistics  are  considered  Inflated  by  the 
American  Embassy  In  El  Salvador  and  So- 
corro's lawyers  make  no  secret  of  their  anti- 
government  feelings.  StUl,  people  turn  to 
Socorro  when  a  member  of  the  family  is 
taken  away  In  the  night.  Socorro's  spokes- 
man told  your  correspondent  that  there  had 
been  "quite  a  big  reduction  In  death-squad 
killings  since  Duarte  became  President." 

The  total  of  noncombatant  killings  by  the 
army,  the  security  forces,  and  paramilitary 
groups  has  declined  from  a  high  of  16.200  in 
1981  to  a  provisional  figure  of  2.500  last 
year.  Since  Mr.  Duarte's  Inauguration  In 


June,  the  killings,  which  were  running  at 
around  300  a  month,  have  dropped  to 
around  120  a  month.  Three-fifths  of  these 
are  not  In  fact  carried  out  by  the  death 
squads  but  by  the  armed  forces  during  anti- 
guerrilla  sweeps. 

I  don't  believe  that  anyone  would 
argue  that  this  record  could  not  be  im- 
proved, and  I  feel  that  American 
policy  in  El  Salvador  should  continue 
to  encourage  this  trend.  It  is  clear  by 
the  reception  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
to  the  peace  process  which  was  begim 
by  President  Duarte  at  La  Palma  that 
the  average  Salvadoran  is  sick  and 
tired  of  the  civil  war  which  has 
plagued  his  coimtry  since  1979. 

Both  President  Duarte  and  various 
Salvadoran  guerrilla  leaders  iiave  re- 
peatedly spoken  of  the  need  to  "hu- 
manize" the  war.  It  is  my  l>elief  that 
the  United  States  can  contribute  to 
this  healing  process  by  granting  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  to 
the  many  displaced  Salvadorans  in 
this  country.  Immediate  repatriation 
in  some  areas  of  El  Salvador,  specifi- 
cally a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
third  of  that  country,  is  simply  inhu- 
mane. Extended  volimtary  (departure 
makes  the  United  States  a  temporary 
haven  until  safe  repatriation  can  be 
guaranteed. 

Sadly,  participants  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue,  in  the  sanctuary  movement 
and  policymakers  in  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  have 
chosen  to  become  embroUed  in  a  dis- 
pute over  the  legality  or  providing 
sanctuary  to  these  unfortunate  refu- 
gees. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  aptly  simuned 
up  this  conflict: 

The  fiml>^'"e  confrontation  between 
Federal  authorities  and  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment for  people  fleeing  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  is  unfortunate  and  unnecessary. 
Both  the  movement  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment share  the  blame,  for  both  are  using 
the  Central  Americans  in  a  political  argu- 
ment over  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  objective  of 
both  parties  should  be  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  and  to  care  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Central  American  ref- 
ugees already  in  this  country,  not  to 
carry  on  some  tmresolving  ideological 
dispute  over  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  As  I've  stated  in  the  past, 
my  support  of  the  granting  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  stems 
from  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  a 
humanitarian  approach  for  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem  that  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  himmn  decency.  It  is  a 
humane  approach  to  an  inhumane 
problem.  Because  of  its  long  tradition 
of  responding  in  a  humane  manner  to 
the  suffering  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  we,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  realize  that  it  has  a 
special  responsibility  in  this  instance 
because  of  its  support  for  the  Salva- 
doran Government.  So  long  as  the 
level   of   violence  and   instability   re- 
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mains  as  high  as  it  is  in  EI  Salvador,  I 
think  that  we.  in  the  United  States, 
have  a  responsibility  not  to  deport 
these  Salvadorans. 

Before  I  concluded  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  discuss  a  develop- 
ing refugee  situation  which  has  been 
all  but  ignored  by  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  the  media,  and  the 
church  community.  The  plight  of  the 
Salvadorans  has  been  widely  reported 
and  extensively  investigated  by  a  wide 
range  of  organizations.  To  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent,  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  many  displaced  Guatemalan  refu- 
gees now  in  this  country  and  in 
Mexico.  Strangely  enough,  there 
seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  as- 
sociated with  the  many  thousands  of 
Nicaraguan  refugees  now  in  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  number  of  dis- 
placed Nicaraguans  in  this  country, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimates  that  there  are  more 
than  50,000  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  Nicaraguan  refugees 
scattered  throughout  the  countries  of 
Central  America  has  not  been  defini- 
tively determined.  The  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  [UNHCR] 
maintains  camps  both  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica.  Approximately  20,000 
Nicaraguans  now  live  in  UNHCR 
camps  north  of  the  Rio  Coco  in  Hon- 
duras. Perhaps  as  many  as  10,000 
other  Nicaraguans  live  in  various 
camps  maintained  by  other  organiza- 
tions in  Honduras.  In  Costa  Rica,  at 
least  4,000  Nicaraguans  live  in 
UNHCR  camps.  Various  sources  offer 
much  higher  figures  for  the  number  of 
Nicaraguans  now  living  in  exile  in 
Costa  Rica.  As  the  Nicaraguan  civil 
war  intensifies  and  as  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  Nicaraguans  flee 
Sandinista  repression,  the  burden  of 
refugees  upon  UNHCR  will  grow.  Curi- 
ously, many  of  the  relief  organizations 
which  have  assisted  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees have  not  been  quite  so  willing  to 
aid  the  Nicaraguans.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  see  this  refugee  situa- 
tion as  one  requiring  humanitarian  as- 
sistance rather  than  partisan  political 
posturing.  Senator  DeConcini  his  as- 
sured me  that  the  question  of  granting 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
for  displaced  Nicaraguans  will  be  given 
full  consideration  when  hearings  are 
held  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  article  from  the 
Economist  and  the  editorial  from  the 
Miiuieapolis  Star  and  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Recor]). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Jan.  36.  1985] 

To  Satiguakd  Displaced  Ckntrai. 
Amkricans 

The  escalating  confrontation  between  fed- 
eral authorities  and  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment for  people  fleeing  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  Is  unfortunate  and  unnecessary. 
Both  the  mdVement  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment share  the  blame,  for  both  are  using 
the  Central  Americans  in  a  political  argu- 
ment over  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Providing  refuge  for  displaced  Central 
Americans  is  conunendable.  But  those  In  the 
sanctuary  movement  sometimes  seem  more 
interested  In  challenging  U.S.  policies  than 
in  ministering  to  human  beings  who  need 
help.  That  tendency  Is  apparent  In  the 
movement's  Insistence  that  Central  Ameri- 
cans be  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
"political  refugees."  Claiming  refugee  status 
makes  sense  as  a  legal  tactic  to  delay  indi- 
vidual deportations,  but  such  a  claim  on 
behalf  of  all  Central  Americans  entering  the 
United  States  is  neither  credible  nor  help- 
ful. 

"Political  refugee"  has  a  narrow  legal 
meaning:  individuals  who  fear  they  wiU  be 
persecuted  or  killed  for  their  political  views 
if  returned  to  their  native  land.  Because  the 
governments  that  do  the  persecuting  and 
killing  enjoy  strong  U.S.  support,  pressure 
for  "political  refugee"  status  is  freighted 
with  criticism  of  U.S.  policy.  The  Reagan 
administration  cannot  accept  the  Central 
Americans  as  refugees  without  casting  the 
Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  governments 
In  a  bad  light.  So  U.S.  officials  insist- 
wrongly,  we  think— that  most  Central  Amer- 
icans come  to  the  United  States  only  in 
search  of  Jobs.  Thus  the  political  contest  Is 
Joined. 

That  contest  grew  vicious  with  a  recent 
federal  crackdown  on  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment. While  the  sanctuaries  have  violated 
U.S.  law  by  helping  smuggle  people  Into  the 
United  States,  the  crackdown  was  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  movement's  small  effect 
on  illegal  immigration.  The  federal  action 
seemed  a  political  response  to  the  move- 
ment's attack  on  VS.  policy  in  Central 
America. 

Meanwhile,  the  focus  has  shifted  away 
from  caring  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  needy  Central  Americans  already  in  this 
country  illegally.  Most  are  neither  "political 
refugees"  nor  mere  Job  seekers.  They  are  or- 
dinary people  fleeing  generalized  violence 
that  has  claimed  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
In  the  last  five  years. 

Help  for  these  people  need  not  be  encum- 
bered by  debates  about  U.S.  foreign  policy: 
Grant  them  "extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture." a  more  neutral  status  than  "political 
refugee."  "Extended  voluntary  departure" 
makes  the  United  States  a  temporary  haven 
when  inunedlate  repatriation  Is  unsafe. 
Such  protection  has  been  granted  to  Ethio- 
pians. Poles.  Ugandans.  Lebanese.  Afghans. 
Cubans.  Chileans  and  others. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
fused such  status  for  Central  Americans. 
Congress  could  force  the  Issue  by  voting  to 
prohibit  further  deportations.  But  Congress 
will  act  only  If  the  public  exerts  strong  pres- 
sure, untainted  by  challenges  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Reagan  administration  policies  offer  le- 
gitimate targets  for  activist  opposition.  But 
that  opposition  should  remain  separate 
from  efforts  to  ensure  the  well-being  of 
those  displaced  by  violence  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


[From  the  Economist,  Jan.  19.  1985] 

El  Salvador— Whkm  the  Killing  Has  To 
Stop 

Such  bones  as  still  lie  on  El  Playon.  El 
Salvador's  lava-t>ed  dumping  ground  for 
death-squad  victims,  are  rather  old  these 
days.  The  killers  who  used  to  put  them 
there  have  not  been  brought  to  trail  nor.  for 
the  most  part,  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  in 
the  security  forces.  But  the  country's  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  has  gone  a 
long  way  towards  redeeming  his  election 
pledge  last  spring  to  "remove  the  people's 
fear". 

The  main  chronicler  of  death-squad  activi- 
ty Is  Socorro  Juridlco.  the  legal  aid  depart- 
ment of  the  archbishopric  of  San  Salvador. 
Its  statistics  are  considered  Inflated  by  the 
American  emt>assy  in  San  Salvador,  and  So- 
corro's lawyers  make  no  secret  of  their  anti- 
government  feelings.  Still,  people  turn  to 
Socorro  when  a  member  of  the  family  Is 
taken  away  in  the  night.  The  organization's 
spokesman  told  your  correspondent  that 
there  had  been  "quite  a  big  reduction  In 
death-squad  killings  since  Ouarte  became 
president". 

The  total  of  non-combatant  killings  by 
the  army,  the  security  forces  and  paramili- 
tary groups  has  declined  from  a  high  of 
16,300  in  1981  to  a  provisional  figure  of 
3.500  last  year.  Since  Mr.  Duarte's  inaugura- 
tion In  June,  the  killings,  which  were  run- 
ning at  around  300  a  month,  have  dropped 
to  around  130  a  month.  Three  fifths  of 
these  are  not  in  fact  carried  out  by  the 
death  squads  but  by  the  armed  forced 
during  anti-guerrilla  sweeps. 

Early  last  year  artillery  and  aerial  bom- 
bardment was  widely  used  to  soften  up  guer- 
rilla targets.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1983  there  were  some  14  bombings  of  popu- 
lated areas  by  the  air  force,  as  well  as  five 
artillery  bombardments  by  the  army  and 
four  Joint  operations.  El  Salvador's  guerril- 
las sought  an  end  to  these  attactks  In  their 
two  meetings  last  year  with  government  of- 
ficials: President  Duarte  has  promised  an 
improvement.  Socorro  says  the  attacks  are 
falling  off,  although  It  claims  that  this  Is  be- 
cause the  guerrillas  are  now  taking  refuge 
In  heavily  populated  areas  which  the  army 
Is  reluctant  to  bomb. 

The  massacres  of  civilians  by  army  men 
has  dropped  off  sharply,  as  American  train- 
ers have  persuaded  Salvadorean  soldiers 
that  the  txst  way  of  getting  information  on 
guerrilla  movements  Is  to  treat  civilians 
half-decently.  More  than  100  civilians  died 
in  two  massacres  In  Chalatenango  province 
last  summer,  but  no  big  slaughters  have 
been  reported  since.  Socorro  Juridlco  claims 
that  there  have  been  only  Isolated  instances 
of  guerrillas  kUllng  civilians.  Some  2.000  sol- 
diers died  at  the  guerrillas'  hands  last  year. 

The  death  squads  themselves  consist 
maliUy  of  off-duty  members  of  the  two  main 
security  forces— the  Finance  Police  (whose 
nominal  Job  is  to  collect  taxes)  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  link  is  proven:  Socorro 
showed  your  correspondent  photographs  of 
National  Guardsmen  handing  two  young 
brothers  over  to  casually  dressed  men.  who 
shoved  them  Into  the  back  of  a  truck.  A  day 
later,  the  brothers  were  found  dead. 

Death-squad  victims  are  often  men  who 
have  been  taken  In  for  questioning  by  the 
security  forces,  then  released,  only  to  disap- 
pear a  couple  of  days  later.  Socorro  claims 
that  the  number  taken  in  for  questioning 
has  sharply  Increased  under  Mr.  Duarte's 
government,  although  fewer  disappear 
afterwards.  Officials  of  the  interior  ministry 


do  not  deny  that  most  of  the  killers  come 
from  the  two  forces,  although  not  from  the 
army  Itself.  "There  Is  a  culture  of  violence 
within  the  Finance  Police,  in  particular. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  education,"  said  one 
of  Mr.  Duarte's  senior  ministers. 

The  president's  first  move  against  the 
squads  was  to  set  up  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  problem.  In  October 
commission  members  were  themselves 
threatened  by  one  of  the  main  groups,  the 
Secret  Anti-Communist  Army;  inquiries  are 
now  proceeding,  at  snail's  pace.  The  minis- 
try of  Justice,  which  Is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing prosecutions.  Is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
functionaries  loyal  to  Arena  the  far-right 
party  to  which  the  death  squads  are  said  to 
be  linked. 

So  far.  only  five  National  Guardsmen 
have  been  convicted  for  their  part  In  a 
death-squad  killing-that  of  four  American 
nuns  In  1980,  which  became  a  cause  c616bre 
in  the  United  States.  Two  more  members  of 
the  security  forces  are  expected  to  be  tried 
soon  for  their  alleged  role  in  the  killing  of 
two  land  reform  advisers  in  San  Salvador's 
main  hotel  in  1981.  Charges  may  also  be 
brought  soon  against  those  Involved  in  the 
murder  of  San  Salvador's  Archbishop 
Romero  in  1980.  The  police  disclosed  on 
January  14  that  they  had  uncovered  a  plot 
against  the  current  archbishop.  Monsignor 
Rlverary  Damas.  who  acted  as  the  main 
broker  between  the  government  and  the 
guerrillas  last  year. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  30,000 
or  so  death-squad  killings  over  the  past  four 
years  are  likely  to  go  unpunished  In  a  socie- 
ty where  killing  is  the  traditional  way  of  re- 
solving disputes.  The  carnage  has  dimin- 
ished largely  because  of  a  shake-up  in  the 
Financial  Police:  Its  head.  Colonel  Nicolas 
Carranza.  was  posted  off  as  El  Salvador's 
military  attache  In  Bonn.  Colonel  Reynaldo 
Golcher.  his  successor,  is  seeking  a  "cultural 
change"  in  the  attitude  of  his  men,  to  turn 
them  toward  ordinary  |x>licing.  The  18 
members  of  the  Intelligence  wing  of  the  Fi- 
nance Police.  S3,  have  been  transferred 
from  San  Salvador  to  regional  postings. 

The  govenunent's  critics  say  the  repres- 
sive apparatus  could  be  reactivated  if  Mr. 
Duarte  loses  his  continuing  struggle  with 
the  far  right  (which  dominates  congress)  or 
if  the  guerrillas  make  a  comeback.  Mr. 
Duarte,  however,  has  been  helped  by  the 
warnings  about  human  rights  issued  by  the 
United  States.  Senior  officers  know  that  the 
price  of  a  resurgence  of  the  death  squads  is 
the  loss  of  some  $300m  In  military  aid  a 
year. 

The  improvement  In  El  Salvador  Is  a  long 
way  short  of  what  campaigners  in  the 
United  States  and  western  Europe  would 
like.  Socorro  Insists  that  human  rights  are 
"qualitative,  not  quantitative".  But  Mr. 
Duarte  has  probably  made  as  big  a  step 
toward  civilising  his  country  as  is  possible  in 
the  harsh  context  of  Salvadorean  politics. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  379.  A  bUl  entiUed  the  "Health 
Care  Cost  Containment  Act  of  1985"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  and 
the  text  of  this  legislation  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 

title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  section 

2412  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 

with  respect  to  awards  of  expenses  of 


certain  agency  and  court  proceedings, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AWARDS  OP  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  IN  AGENCY  AND 
COtTRT  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  mark  the  fourth  Congress  wherein 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  reim- 
burse Individual  Americans  and  small 
businessmen  and  women  who  success- 
fully litigate  against  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. In  the  96th  Congress,  we 
passed  a  law  with  a  sunset  provision  so 
the  Congress  could  monitor  this  exper- 
imental exception  of  the  "American 
rule"  regarding  legal  fees. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  a  permanent  extension  of 
the  legislation  passed  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress.  Included  in  that  bill 
were  proposals  to  correct  Judicial  in- 
terpretations inconsistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  the  legislation;  cor- 
rections technical  in  nature  and  cor- 
rections to  extend  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act,  uniformly  through  the 
federal  system. 

The  President,  unfortunately,  took 
exception  to  certain  portions  of  the 
legislation  and  it  was  pocket  vetoed. 

As  we  begin  the  99th  session  of  Con- 
gress, I,  therefore,  introduce  a  bill 
which  will  be  the  framework  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 
The  White  House  is  presently  negoti- 
ating with  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  Seiuite  and  the  House.  My  main 
concern  is  that  in  order  to  be  effective 
in  stemming  capricious  and  arbitrary 
Government  action,  our  citizens  r>eed 
this  act  in  the  Federal  Code  and  we 
need  it  quickly. 

With  this  legislation  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  promise  the 
American  people  that  this  legislation 
will  move  with  dispatch  and  that  when 
it  is  passed  it  will  have  a  retroactive 
clause  to  Insure  that  the  Government 
will  remain  monetarily  responsible  for 
its  decisions  In  the  time  between  the 
expiration  of  the  original  authority, 
October  I,  1984,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  reauthorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  Some  Victors  Go  the  Legal  Fees 
(By  Ruth  Marcus) 

Pentagon  whistle  blower  A.  Emeat  Fitz- 
gerald recovered  $200,000  in  legal  fees  after 
he  won  his  lawsuit  against  the  government 
to  get  his  old  Job  back. 

A  Colorado  company  accused  of  unfalr 
labor  practices  was  awarded  more  than 
$14,000  to  cover  Its  legal  bills  after  the  gov- 
ernment lost  the  case. 

Even  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  may  win  some 
money  from  the  government  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  a  suit  It  brought. 

They  all  took  advantage  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  a  nine-month-old  fed- 
eral law  that  allows  small  businesses,  non- 


profit groups  and  Individuals  who  win  legal 
disputes  with  the  government  to  recover  up 
to  $75  an  hour  in  lawyer's  fees  and  other 
court  costs  if  the  government's  position  was 
not  "substantially  Justified." 

The  law  was  designed  to  discourage  agen- 
cies from  bringing  frivolous  of  unwarranted 
cases  and  enable  people  to  fight  out  their 
battles  with  the  government  rather  than 
give  up  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
skyhigh  legal  bills. 

Since  It  took  effect  last  Oct.  1.  the  law  has 
spawned  at  least  40  federal  court  decisions 
and  an  equal  number  of  rulings  by  agencies' 
administrative  law  Judges,  with  even  more 
requests  for  fees  still  to  be  decided. 

But  the  amount  of  money  private  parties 
liave  won  since  then  is  far  below  the  $125 
million  the  Justice  Department  and  other 
opponents  had  warned  the  law  would  cost  In 
its  first  year  alone. 

So  far.  courts  have  awarded  about 
$680,000  and  agencies  another  $32,000  in 
legal  fees  and  costs,  although  the  exact 
amount  of  several  additional  awards  re- 
mains to  be  determined  and  the  government 
has  appealed  many  of  the  assessments 
against  it. 

There's  ""no  question"  that  the  act  isn't 
being  used  as  much— or  costing  as  much— as 
expected,  said  Stephen  Babcock  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  monitors  the  law.  "In  fact,  the 
awards  this  year  will  never  even  get  to  $1 
million." 

Why  tiave  successful  litigants  made  so 
little  use  of  the  law.  and  tended  to  lose 
when  they  did  ask  for  fees,  recovering  costs 
In  Just  16  of  about  80  cases  decided  so  far? 

"F>eople  suspected  the  government  was 
acting  Improperly  in  a  lot  more  cases  than 
they  actually  were,"  Babcock  speculated. 

In  addition,  he  suggested.  "It's  also  possi- 
ble that  because  the  act  exists,  government 
agencies  are  taking  a  harder  look  at  the 
cases  they  bring"- the  chilling  effect  fore- 
cast by  those  who  opposed  the  law.  since 
agencies  that  lose  cases  must  pay  the  costs 
out  of  their  own  tight  budgets,  unlike  most 
other  fee  awards,  which  come  out  of  a  gen- 
eral fund  appropriated  by  Congress. 

"I've  gotten  lots  of  calls  from  agencies  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  bankrupting  themselves."  Babcock  said. 

So  far  that  doesn't  seem  likely  to  happen, 
although  agency  lawyers  said  the  law  was 
still  too  new  to  gauge  Its  eventual  effect. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  consider  litigation 
these  days  without  considering  the  impact 
of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  on  our 
budgets,"  said  Justice  Department  attorney 
Susan  Herdina  who  Is  monitoring  such 
cases  for  the  department's  civil  divisions, 
which  represents  many  government  agen- 
cies when  they  are  sued. 

Even  when  the  government  doesn't  have 
to  pay  for  face,  Herdina  and  other  govern- 
ment lawyers  note,  merely  having  to  spend 
time  fighting  fee  requests  puts  a  strain  on 
agency  resources. 

Stuart  Weisberg  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  has  accounted  for 
half  of  the  cases  that  were  decided  at  the 
agency  level,  said  that  "there's  been  no 
change  of  policy  at  all  In  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  to  date,  but  one  can  only  specu- 
late what  would  happen  In  the  future  If. 
indeed,  a  significant  number  of  these  cases 
are  loet." 

Some  fee  requests  "have  really  been  stag- 
gering." Weisberg  said.  "I  personally  have 
some  trouble  with  the  concept  that  a  com- 
pany that  can  afford   to  pay   $135,000  or 
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$150,000  In  lega]  fees  esaentj&lly  to  keep  out 
a  union  would  square  with  my  definition  of 
a  small  business." 

The  law  covers  companies  with  net  worths 
of  under  %b  million  and  individuals  whose 
net  worth  is  less  than  $1  million,  along  with 
nonprofit  groups  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tives regardless  of  their  wealth. 

The  biggest  victor  so  far  was  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Council  on  Deafness,  which 
won  (436,000  to  cover  its  successful  suit 
■gainst  several  agencies.  The  group  charged 
that  the  government  had  discriminated 
against  the  handicapped  by  failing  to  re- 
quire a  Los  Angeles  public  television  station 
to  provide  sign  language  interpreters  for 
deaf  viewers. 

The  award,  which  is  currently  on  appeal, 
was  made  under  both  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  and  another  federal  law  allow- 
ing legal  fees  to  be  recovered  in  handi- 
capped discrimination  cases.  The  court  paid 
the  lawyers  $175  an  hour  for  their  time,  far 
above  the  $75  cap  set  by  the  new  law. 

Other  cases  have  Involved  everything 
from  a  horse  repossession  under  the  Interi- 
or Department's  Adopt-a-Horse  program  to 
tax  quarrels  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Trk  Kn  Klux  Kuui  Mat  Wik  Legal  Pes 

In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  case,  currently 
pending  before  a  Louisiana  federal  court, 
the  Klan  sued  to  recover  its  legal  fees  after 
successfully  challenging  a  school  board  reg- 
ulation, supported  by  federal  agencies,  that 
banned  any  group  that  advocates  discrimi- 
nation from  using  school  facilities. 

The  fee  request  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  sent  the  case  back  to  the  lower 
court  to  reconsider  in  light  of  the  new  law. 

If  not  for  the  act.  whistle  blower  Fitzger- 
ald would  not  have  been  able  to  recover  any 
of  the  costs  of  his  decade-long  battle  for  re- 
instatement. Before  the  law  was  passed, 
Fitzgerald's  lawyers  had  lost  their  fee  re- 
quests; after  it  was  in  place  they  settled 
with  the  Air  Force  for  $200,000. 

A  fee  is  "only  going  to  be  collectible  where 
it  should  be  collected,"  said  Fitzgerald's 
lawyer,  John  Bodner.  "If  the  statute  works 
properly,  I  think  the  government  will  cor- 
rect its  own  actions  so  that  it  will  not  suffer 
the  liability." 

But  Juan  A.  del  Real,  general  counsel  of 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Depart- 
ment, a  defendant  in  the  Klan  and  handi- 
capped discrimination  cases,  worried  that 
the  cost  of  the  law  "may  well  turn  out  to  be 
a  substantial  sum,  depending  on  how  many 
of  these  claims  for  attorneys'  fees  get  made. 
As  time  goes  on,  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
gression in  the  numbers  that  are  being 
fUed." 

FiGHTTifG  A  U.S.  Agency  Wrm  Its  Own 

Money 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

Last  suRuner  a  small  Washington.  D.C.. 
printing  and  typesetting  firm  submitted  the 
low  bid  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  a  contract  to  publish  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual.  But  instead  of  getting  the 
contract,  the  company.  Photo  Data  Inc.,  re- 
ceived a  terse  letter  from  the  GPO  stating 
that  the  bid  was  considered  "nonresponsi- 
ble." 

Scott  Watkins,  president  of  the  company, 
decided  to  fight  in  court,  and  the  OPO  even- 
tually agreed  to  award  the  contract  to  the 
firm.  But  Watkins  did  not  stop  there.  Using 
a  law  that  went  into  effect  last  Oct.  1,  he 
has  convinced  a  federal  judge  that  the  GPO 


should  pay  nearly  $6,000  In  legal  costs  that 
the  firm  Incurred  during  the  dispute. 

Although  a  number  of  similar  cases  are 
before  the  courts.  Photo  Data  Is  believed  to 
be  the  first  plaintiff  to  be  awarded  fees 
under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  It  re- 
quires federal  agencies  to  pick  up  the  legal 
fees  and  costs  when  they  lose  a  case  and 
can't  prove  that  they  had  a  good  reason  to 
bring  (or  contest)  it. 

Except  for  the  largest  corporations  and 
the  wealthiest  Individuals  in  America, 
almost  anyone  who  wins  a  lawsuit  against 
the  government  Is  eligible  to  collect. 

The  court  has  the  authority  to  order  the 
government  agency  to  pay  up  to  $75  per 
hour  in  attorney  fees,  costs  for  expert  wit- 
nesses and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  law  is  designed  to  discourage  the  gov- 
ernment from  bringing  frivolous  or  unwar- 
ranted cases  that  Individuals  or  small  busi- 
nesses may  not  be  capable  financially  of 
fighting. 

In  the  case  of  Photo  Data,  OPO  decided 
to  try  to  settle  the  case  after  the  company 
filed  suit.  The  GPO  then  reexamined  Photo 
Data's  presentation,  declared  the  company 
responsible  and  accepted  its  low  bid. 

Two  weeks  after  receiving  the  contract, 
the  company  filed  under  the  act  to  collect 
more  than  $10,700  In  attorney  fees  and  ex- 
penses. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  Garrett  Penn,  In 
an  opinion  last  month,  cut  back  the  allowed 
amount  to  Just  under  $6,000.  saying  that  the 
attorneys  had  charged  more  than  $75  per 
hour  and  that  they  had  not  Justified  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  He  called  the 
GPO  behavior  "precisely  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment action  that  small  businesses  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  resources  to  contest, 
and  the  act  is  therefore  intended  to  pre- 
vent." 

Photo  Data  doesn't  have  the  money  yet, 
however,  because  the  OPO  is  deciding 
whether  to  appeal. 

Watkins  sees  the  award  as  a  victory  for  all 
small  businesses.  "In  the  past,  rather  than 
fight  it.  you'd  Just  let  the  government  do 
what  It  wanted  to  do,"  he  said.  "Now  the 
law  tells  the  small  contractor,  'If  you're 
right  and  you  know  you're  right,  you  can 
afford  to  fight  them.'  " 

OooD  VicTORT,  Good  Loss 

Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenici,  R-NJif.,  deserves 
commendation  for  succ^affully  steering 
"equal  access  to  Justice"  legislation  through 
Congress. 

But  no  sympathy  should  be  forthcoming 
over  the  sidetracking  of  his  effort  to  have 
Uncle  Sam  pick  up  the  tab  for  housing  New 
Mexico's  homeless  prisoners. 

The  measure  that  passed  will  be  felt  by 
many  Americans.  It  could  be  labeled,  in 
time,  as  the  "Little  Magna  Charta"  for  Its 
calculated  effect  of  protecting  Americans 
from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  government. 

The  sidetracked  measure  violates  many 
principles  of  good  government  so  ably  ex- 
pounded by  Sen.  Domenici  himself— most 
notably  the  principle  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
It  is  a  pork-barrel  type  measure  calculated 
to  benefit  New  Mexico  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  asks  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  a  chronic  budget  deficit,  to 
cancel  a  rightful  debt  of  New  Mexico,  which 
enjoys  a  chronic  budget  surplus. 

The  expense  of  relocating  and  housing 
New  Mexico  prisoners,  who  were  displaced 
by  the  disastrous  February  riot  in  the  state 
penitentiary.  Is  one  of  the  many  small  pen- 
alties New  Mexico  must  pay  for  permitting 
Insufferable  conditions  to  develop  and  per- 


sist at  the  prison.  The  bitter  February 
lesson  will  be  forgotten  before  reform  can 
be  achieved  If  someone  else  can  be  persuad- 
ed to  pick  up  the  chips. 

Sen.  Domenicl's  "equal  access  to  Justice" 
legislation  will  permit  the  courts  and  feder- 
al administrative  law  Judges  to  require  the 
federal  government  to  pay  court  costs  and 
legal  expenses  for  those  who  successfully 
sue  the  federal  government  for  administra- 
tive wrongs. 

It  could  cause  the  bureaucracy  to  think 
twice  before  saddling  an  individual  or  firm 
with  total  assets  of  less  than  $1  million  with 
capricious  directives  or  penalties.  It  also 
provides  a  means  by  which  to  "fight  city 
haU." 

Heretofore,  too  many  individuals  and 
small  enterprises  have  lived  with  unpleasant 
governmental  orders  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  fighting  back.  The  "even  chance" 
that  the  government  might  bear  the  cost  of 
litigation  will  encourage  reasonable  protests 
through  the  courts  or  by  administrative 
appeal. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  381.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mish- 
leen  Earle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

relief  op  mishleen  earle 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Introduce  this  private  relief 
legislation  to  grant  Mishleen  Earle 
permanent  residency  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  administrative  or 
Judicial  remedies  available  to  Mrs. 
Earle  and  no  pending  court  proceeding 
to  change  or  adjust  her  status.  I  be- 
lieve the  compelling  facts  surrounding 
Mrs.  Earle's  case  will  merit  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residency. 

Bryan  Earle,  a  U.S.  Navy  corpsman 
serving  his  country  in  Lebanon,  and 
Mishleen  Abi  Ghanem,  a  young  Leba- 
nese citizen,  were  married  in  Beirut  on 
October  16,  1983.  Two  days  later  the 
newly  married  couple  arrived  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut  where 
Mr.  Earle  began  to  file  a  petition  on 
his  new  wife's  behalf  for  permanent 
residency  in  the  United  States.  The 
young  couple  anticipated  that  Mish- 
leen would  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  reside  safely  there  until  they 
could  be  reunited  after  Mr.  Earle's 
tour  of  duty  in  war-torn  Lebanon  was 
completed. 

Tragically,  Mr.  Earle  was  liilled  5 
days  later  in  the  terrorist  bombing  of 
the  Marine  headquarters  in  Beirut. 
Mrs.  Earle  accompanied  her  husband's 
body  back  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fimeral  services  in  his  hometown  of 
Painesville,  OH.  She  wishes  to  remain 
in  her  husband's  country,  which  he 
served  so  bravely.  However,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Office  has 
sadly  informed  Mishleen  that  her  peti- 
tion for  permanent  residency  died 
along  with  her  husband.  Also,  because 
she  has  no  immediate  relatives  who 
are  American  citizens  and  because  her 
visitor's  visa  had  expired,  she  will  have 
to  return  to  Lebanon  and  its  war 
unless  this  legislation  is  enacted. 


Mr.  E^le  was  serving  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Beirut.  He  was  not  there 
for  his  own  personal  reasons:  he  was  in 
Lebanon  because  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try required  him  to  be  there.  If  he  had 
filed  the  petition  for  Mishleen  at  any 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Office 
in  the  United  States,  she  would  have 
wallted  out  of  that  office,  that  day, 
with  a  stamp  in  her  passport  authoriz- 
ing her  to  remain  and  worlt  in  the 
United  States  pending  a  routine  inves- 
tigation. Instead,  the  Earles  became 
victims  of  circumstances,  circum- 
stances which  neither  of  them  chose. 
They  visited  the  Embassy  to  complete 
the  necessary  forms.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  other  persons  at  the 
Embassy  with  their  own  requests,  Mr. 
Earle  collected  all  the  necessary 
papers  for  permanent  residency  and 
returned  to  the  barracks  to  complete 
them.  He  plarmed  to  return  them  to 
the  Embassy  in  the  coming  days. 
Before  he  could  return  the  forms,  he 
was  killed  in  the  massacre.  When  his 
body  was  found  among  the  rubble  of 
the  explosion,  the  completed  papers 
rested  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  pri- 
vate relief  legislation  to  grant  Mrs. 
Mishleen  Earle  permanent  residency 
in  the  United  States  so  that  she  may 
have  the  opportunity  and  honor  of  re- 
maining in  Bryan  Earle's  native  coun- 
try that  he  served  with  such  dignity. 
This  is  how  he  wanted  it.« 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  relating  to  the  standard  of  eligibil- 
ity for  water  and  waste  facility  grants; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

ELICIBIUTY  STANDARDS  POR  WATER  AND  WASTE 
FACIUTY  GRANTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  give 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  the 
flexibility  to  make  grant  funds  for 
water  system  construction  available  to 
areas  where  groimd  water  supplies  are 
hopelessly  contaminated — even 

though  the  areas  may  be  over  the 
grant  eligibility  median  income 
threshold. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  small  com- 
munity in  my  State,  Green  Forest,  AR, 
a  rural  area  where  the  underground 
water  supplies  have  been  contaminat- 
ed. We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  water 
system  for  the  residents  there  so  they 
will  not  have  to  draw  from  a  polluted 
undergroimd  source.  But  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  cannot  make  a 
grant  or  a  loan  to  them  because  the 
service  area  is  over  the  grant-eligibility 
median  income  threshold. 

My  bill  simply  says  that  where  there 
Is  an  urgent  health  problem  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  can  waive 
that  requirement. 
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My  bill  will  also  direct  the  Secretary 
to  establish  the  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income  grant-eligi- 
bility threshold  at  no  lower  than  the 
national  poverty  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  since  1981 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished grant  eligibility  guidelines  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  waste  program.  Without 
statutory  authorization,  the  Secretary 
has  developed  regulatory  guidelines 
based  on  the  State  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income  level.  Using 
the  latest  census  figures  the  Secretary 
has  developed  median  income  levels 
for  each  State  and  has  directed  each 
FmHA  State  office  to  restrict  grant 
funds  to  those  service  areas  whose 
median  income  level  does  not  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  State  nonmetropoli- 
tan median  household  income.  If  a 
service  area  believes  the  established 
levels  for  the  area  to  be  in  error  it 
must  prove  the  median  income  figure 
to  be  in  error— a  difficult  and  expen- 
sive process. 

Other  limitations  on  the  availability 
of  grant  fuinds  for  construction  of 
water  and  waste  systems  are  that  only 
communities  of  10,000  population  or 
less  are  eligible  for  assistance,  and 
grant  funding  cannot  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  project  cost.  Yearly 
items  such  as  interest  charges  and  op- 
eration and  management  costs  are  not 
eligible.  Ciurently,  regulations  do  not 
allow  FmHA  the  discretion  to  use 
grant  funds  for  a  service  area  in  which 
the  nonmetropolitan  median  house- 
hold Income  exceeds  the  grant  ellgibU- 
ity  threshold. 

This  lack  of  discretion  in  the  use  of 
grant  funds  has  been  a  hardship  on 
communities  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  in  need  of  grant  as- 
sistance to  construct  water  supply  sys- 
tems l)ecause  of  the  hopeless  contami- 
nation of  ground  water  supplies.  In  Ar- 
kansas, the  rural  area  Just  outside  of 
the  city  of  Green  Forest  recently  suf- 
fered an  irreversible  contamination  of 
ground  water  supplies  caused  by 
sewage  discharge  of  an  overburdened 
sewerage  system.  A  correction  of  the 
sewerage  system  will  not  solve  the 
ground  water  contamination  problem 
for  the  innocent  citizens  inside  of  the 
contamination  area. 

Their  only  hope  to  receive  safe 
drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  said  live- 
stock water  in  the  service  area  is  to 
transfer  water  through  a  water  system 
from  water  supplies  outside  of  the  con- 
taminated area.  The  cost  of  construct- 
ing such  a  system  is  huge,  completely 
outside  of  the  ability  of  the  citizens  to 
repay  on  a  loan  only  basis,  so  grant 
funds  are  essential.  However,  due  to 
census  calculations,  the  service  area 
barely  exceeds  the  grant-eligible 
median  income  threshold  and  is  there- 
fore ineligible  for  grant  assistance. 


My  bill  will  give  the  Farmers  Home 

Administration  the  discretion  to  make 
grant  funds  available  to  areas  facing  a 
State  health  emergency,  as  certified 
by  the  State,  due  to  contaminated 
ground  water  supplies  even  if  the 
median  income  of  the  area  exceeds  an 
eligibility  threshold  established  by  the 
Secretary.  This  provision  will  not  re- 
quire an  additional  appropriation,  it 
only  allows  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration greater  authority  in  using 
grant  moneys  already  appropriated. 

The  second  provision  of  my  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  in  establishing 
grant  eligibility  criteria  using  median 
income  guidelines,  to  set  the  threshold 
at  no  lower  than  the  national  poverty 
level  as  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Currently 
four  States— Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri— have  grant-eligi- 
ble thresholds  well  below  the  poverty 
level.  In  Arkansas,  the  State  nonmet- 
ropolitan median  household  income 
level  is  $11,115.  The  85  percent  grant- 
eligible  threshold  is  $9,447  and  the  na- 
tional poverty  level  is  $10,200.  This 
anomaly  has  put  many  counties,  com- 
munities and  other  service  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas in  the  unusual  position  of 
fnaklng  too  much  to  be  eligible  for 
grant  funds,  but  not  enough  to  be 
above  the  poverty  level.  My  bill  will 
correct  this  unintended  and  inequita- 
ble operation  of  the  law. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study  my 
bill  closely.  I  believe  these  provisions 
are  necessary  revisions  and  will  go  a 
long  way  in  tailoring  program  objec- 
tives to  commimity  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  bill  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blD 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobs,  as  follows: 

S.  382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffrets  astembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306<aK2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1926<a)<2)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  Secretary 
establishes  a  standard  of  eligibility  for 
grants  made  under  this  paragraph  based  on 
the  median  family  income  of  the  persons  to 
be  served  by  the  facility,  the  standard  of  eli- 
gibility established  by  the  Secretary  (A) 
may  not  require  that  the  median  family 
Income  of  such  persons  be  at  a  level  below 
the  poverty  line,  as  defined  in  section  673(2) 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9»02(2)),  and  (B)  may  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  any  area  of  a 
State  if  the  appropriate  official  or  body  of 
the  State  in  which  such  area  is  located  de- 
termines that  such  facility  is  necessary  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  the  serious  contamination 
of  groundwater  in  such  area.". 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    a    highway    demonstration 
project  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith, 
AR,  that  would  widen  a  segment  of 
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the  Federal-aid  urban  system  and 
would  improve  si^nalization  on  such 
segment:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

WALORON  ROAO  rRO/SCT  AUTRORIZATIOlf 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill,  which  I  have 
introduced  before  here,  that  would  au- 
thorize the  highway  demonstration 
project  in  Port  Smith.  AR.  Most  of  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  it  because 
I  have  spoken  frequently  about  it  here 
before. 

But  it  is  designed  to  alleviate  one  of 
the  gravest  traffic  congestion  areas  in 
the  United  States. 

The  people  in  Port  Smith  will  never 
be  able  to  do  it  by  themselves  without 
some  help  and  will  allow  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  problem  involves  monumental 
traffic  tie-ups  in  Port  Smith.  AR.  the 
State's  second  largest  city.  Traffic 
through  Port  Smith's  busiest  commer- 
cial section  moves  at  a  crawl;  accidents 
are  frequent;  property  damage  is 
heavy;  and  economic  growth  in  the 
area  is  adversely  affected.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion which  the  city  and  the  State  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  dealing  with. 
Authorization  of  funding  for  a  high- 
way demonstration  project  in  this  area 
is  imperative,  and  I  think  if  my  col- 
leagxies  will  listen  to  an  explanation  of 
this  proposed  project,  they  will  agree 
that  it  is  extremely  deserving  of  our 
consideration. 

Last  October  when  the  Senate  de- 
bated S.  3024,  the  Pederal  Aid  High- 
way Act,  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  authorized  $8.5  million  in 
funding  for  widening  and  improving 
signalization  of  Waldron  Road  in  Port 
Smith,  AR.  My  amendment  was  al- 
ready incorporated  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  highway  bill. 
Following  assurances  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
that  the  Waldron  Road  language 
would  receive  the  Senate  conferees  se- 
rious consideration  In  conference.  I 
withdrew  the  amendment.  Unhappily, 
the  highway  authorization  bill  stalled 
in  conference  and  didn't  pass  before 
the  98th  Congress  adjourned.  Por  that 
reason.  I  am  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  fund  the  Waldron  Road 
project. 

On  March  20.  1984,  I  testified  before 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  made  the  case  for  Ped- 
eral assistance  to  the  Waldron  Road 
project.  This  crucial  project  would  im- 
prove the  major  north-south  route  in 
Port  Smith.  AR.  Specifically,  the 
project  would  involve  acquiring  an  80 
foot  right-of-way  along  two  major  ar- 
terial roads— Waldron  Road  and 
Grand  Avenue;  relocating  families  and 
businesses  which  are  affected  by  the 
acquisition:  relocating  necessary  utili- 
ties; widening  Waldron  Road  and 
Grand  Avenue  to  four,  and  in  some 


places  five  lanes;  and  installing  neces- 
sary signalization.  The  total  length  of 
the  improvements  is  some  2.03  miles. 
The  cost  to  complete  the  project  is 
$8.5  million. 

Waldron  Road  serves  the  area  with 
the  highest  concentration  of  commer- 
cial development  in  Port  Smith.  I'm 
sure  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  typical  pattern  of  suburban 
development  when  stores  and  offices 
from  a  city's  old  downtown  move  to 
outljring  areas.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Port  Smith,  and  the  result  is 
an  area  so  congested  with  automobile 
traffic  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
enter  Waldron  Road  from  either  the 
community  college  or  the  businesses 
and  shopping  centers  that  line  the 
route.  Two  more  shopping  centers  are 
under  construction  in  the  area,  which 
will  add  to  the  congestion.  Waldron 
Road  also  Intersects  Grand  Avenue, 
which  is  connected  to  Interstate  540  by 
an  interchange.  Traffic  entering  and 
exiting  interstate  540  at  Grand 
Avenue  causes  additional  traffic  prob- 
lems in  the  area.  The  intersection  of 
Waldron  Road  and  Rogers  Avenue, 
also  know  as  Arkansas  State  Highway 
22,  is  the  most  congested  intersection 
in  Port  Smith,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
congested  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
traffic  congestion  around  Waldron 
Road  is  Westark  Community  College. 
Prom  1975  to  1983  enrollment  in  the 
community  services  program  increased 
from  500  to  12,000,  or  a  phenomenal 
2,300  percent.  During  the  past  5  to  10 
years,  very  few  improvements  to  Wal- 
dron Road  have  been  made  for  lack  of 
city  funds.  I  think  that  you  can  see 
why  Waldron  Road  is  so  congested. 
With  the  proposed  improvements,  it  is 
fully  anticipated  that  the  traffic  prob- 
lem will  be  alleviated  to  a  great  extent. 
I  can  personally  attest  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  traffic  problems  in  the 
Waldron  Road  corridor.  My  home  is 
only  a  few  miles  outside  Port  Smith, 
and  the  Waldron  Road  area  Is  where 
we  must  go  to  do  our  shopping.  The 
congestion  is  worse  than  anything  I 
have  ever  exi>erlenced  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  In  the  Waldron  Road  corri- 
dor between  1981  and  June  1984  there 
were  249  traffic  accidents  resulting  in 
62  personal  Injuries  and  $270,340  in 
property  damage.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  foUowlng  city  of  Port 
Smith  official  traffic  and  accident 
records  be  Included  in  the  Rccors  as  if 
Read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
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Total 13.807 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  know 
of  deserving  projects  in  their  States 
too,  but  there  is  something  unique 
about  Waldron  Road  that  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  consider.  The  city  of 
Fort  Smith  is  simply  not  eligible  for 
sufficient  funds  under  existing  De- 
partment of  Transportation  programs 
to  undertake  the  necessary  improve- 
ments to  Waldron  Road.  The  project 
represents  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
entire  city  budget— an  amount  that 
the  city  cannot  be  expected  to  commit 
to  a  single  project.  Fort  Smith  would 
be  forced  to  use  every  penny  of  its 
urban  high  density  funds  for  a  period 
of  5  years  to  complete  this  project, 
and  other  important  needs  would  go 
unmet.  Nevertheless,  the  project  is 
vital  to  the  safety  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  project  is  de- 
serving of  this  body's  special  consider- 
ation, it  is  the  Waldron  Road  project. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRi)  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 


notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  dem- 
onstrate the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment benefits  of— 

( 1 )  widening  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  that  connects  a  community 
college  and  a  large  commercial  center  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  and 

(3)  improving  traffic  signalization  on  such 
segment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count) for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1085. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  by  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  funds  were  apportioned  to 
such  State  under  chapter  1  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limita- 
tion. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  payable  for  the 
project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  100 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  384.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  a  highway  demonstration 
project  on  U.S.  Highway  71  between 
Alma.  AR.  and  BeUa  Vista.  AR.  that 
would  increase  the  number  of  lanes  on 
this  segment  of  the  route  from  two  to 
four;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

DKMOHSTRATIOH  PROJECT  FOR  O.S.  HIOHWAT  7  1 
IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  has  been 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  Highway 
71  project  which  would  authorize  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  U.S. 
Highway  71.  the  most  Important  pri- 
mary road  in  northwest  Arkansas. 

Our  State  has  made  an  effort  to 
widen  this  highway  to  four  lands  from 
Interstate  40  north  to  Payetteville. 
Unfortunately,  we  will  never  l)e  able  to 
do  It  with  available  funds  at  the  local 
level. 

This  bill  has  been  Introduced  here 
before,  and  I  recognize  the  budget 
strains  we  are  going  to  be  suffering 
this  year.  But  I  am  offering  these  bills 
because  they  are  absolutely  critical  to 
the  economic  future  of  my  State. 

My  State  desperately  needs  Pederal 
assistance  to  widen  this  major  north- 
south  highway  through  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  It  provides  to  a  mush- 
rooming population  in  the  Ozark 
resort  region  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
the  primary  access  to  Interstate  1-40. 
which  bisects  Arkansas  between  Port 
Smith  in  the  west  and  Memphis.  TN, 
in  the  east. 

In  the  past  10  years,  we  in  Arkansas 
undertook  in  our  limited  way  with  lim- 
ited means  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  Highway  71,  but  we  will 
never  be  able  to  handle  this  project 


alone.  This  bill  would  make  limited 
funds  available  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  so  that  a  new  Highway  71 
could  be  built.  The  Arkansas  Highway 
and  Transportation  Department  pro- 
poses to  widen  Highway  71  from  two 
to  four  lanes. 

Highway  71  is  already  eligible  for 
interstate  4-R  funds,  but  most  of  Ar- 
kansas' allotment  of  4-R  funds  is  al- 
ready allocated  to  repair  projects  on 
existing  interstate  mileage.  With  the 
combination  of  interstate  4-R  funds, 
regular  Pederal-ald  highway  funds. 
State  moneys  and  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  needed 
improvements  to  Highway  71.  This 
legislation  will  provide  funds  for  pre- 
liminary engineering,  design,  right-of- 
way  acquisition,  and  relocation  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  project. 

The  Ozark  region  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  in  Arkansas  and  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the 
country.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the 
permanent  population  of  the  four 
counties  in  which  Highway  71  is  locat- 
ed increased  from  232,800  to  310,780. 
The  projected  population  in  1990  is 
382,231.  By  the  year  2004.  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  these  four  counties  alone  will 
have  551,900  inhabitants.  Visitors  to 
the  region  combined  with  residents  of 
adjacent  counties  account  for  many 
times  those  numbers. 

The  University  of  Arkansas'  main 
campus  at  Payetteville  is  also  served 
by  Highway  71.  As  a  parent,  I  can  teU 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  worried 
every  time  my  children  have  traveled 
that  route.  Highway  71  serves  a  very 
mountainous  area,  making  travel  diffi- 
cult at  best  m  good  weather  and  very 
hazardous  in  rain,  fog,  and  ice.  The 
Arkansas  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department  rates  the  level  of  service 
on  Highway  71  "D,"  on  a  scale  of  "A" 
to  "P"— "A"  being  the  best  and  "P" 
the  worst.  The  highway  is  one  steep 
grade  after  another  for  approximately 
90  miles.  The  average  speed  on  those 
grades  is  10  to  20  miles  per  hour.  High- 
way 71  serves  an  average  of  11,000  ve- 
hicles per  day.  The  averace  number  of 
vehicles  served  on  a  comparable  UJS. 
Highway  In  Arkansas  is  3,600.  Twenty- 
one  percent  of  the  vehicles  using 
Highway  71  on  a  given  day  are  heavy 
trucks.  This  last  sUtistic  helps  ac- 
count for  the  hair-raising  accident  fig- 
ures on  the  road.  Fatal  accidents  on 
Highway  71  are  five  times  the  state- 
wide average  of  1.9  per  100  million  ve- 
hicle-miles traveled.  Between  1980  and 
1982  there  were  8  fatal  accidents  caus- 
ing 16  deaths. 

Last  October  when  the  Senate  de- 
bated S.  3024,  the  Pederal  Aid  High- 
way Act,  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  authorized  $25  million  in 
funding  over  a  2-year  period  for  High- 
way 71.  My  amendment  was  already 
Incorporated  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  highway  bill.  PoUowlng  as- 


surances from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  that  the  Highway  71  lan- 
guage would  receive  the  Senate  con- 
ferees' serious  consideration  in  confer- 
ence, I  withdrew  the  amendment.  Un- 
happily, the  highway  authorization 
bill  stalled  in  conference  and  didn't 
pass  before  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed. Por  that  reason,  I  am  again 
introducing  legislation  to  fimd  the 
Highway  71  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  project  is  de- 
serving of  this  body's  special  consider- 
ation. It  is  the  Highway  71  project.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

a384 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  on  a  segment  of  a  north- 
sou  «>i  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  from  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of 
Interstate  routes  1-40  and  1-540  to  the 
boundary  between  the  SUtes  of  Arkansas 
and  BClasourl  in  the  vicinity  of  Bella  Vista. 
Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and 
accelerating  hiphway  construction.  Such 
project  shall  increase  the  number  of  lanes 
on  such  segment  from  two  to  four. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  foPlhe  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (other  thaa  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count) for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1086.  and 
not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1087. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
funds  were  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
chapter  1  of  tlUe  33.  United  States  Code, 
and  such  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  llmlU- 
tlon. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  payable  for  the 
project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  100 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Dxthen- 
BERCER.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,    Mr.    SncoH,    and    Mr. 
Gore): 
S.  385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  acquisitions 
officers  of  the  Pederal  Government 
from    accepting    compensation    from 
certain  contractors;  to  prohibit  certain 
contractors  from  paying  compensation 
to  certain  acquisitions  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  provide  criml- 
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nal  penalties  for  the  prohibited  con- 
duct, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  GovemmentaJ  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxjiire  and 
the  text  of  this  legislation  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  386.  A  bill  to  confirm  a  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co. 
to  Ernest  Pritchett  and  his  wife, 
Dianna  Pritchett;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

coifvryAHcx  or  cnxAiif  nom-rt 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  confirm  a  conveyance  of  land 
from  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Pritchett  of  Rogue 
River.  OR. 

In  1978.  the  Prltchetts  purchased  a 
mobile  home  park  in  Rogue  River. 
The  park  is  located  alongside  a  fence 
erected  long  ago  by  the  railroad.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  fence  marked 
the  boundary  of  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic's land.  In  1981.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prit- 
chett discovered  that  part  of  their 
park  was  actually  owned  by  Southern 
Pacific. 

Southern  Pacific  has  now  trans- 
ferred the  land  to  the  Pritchetts.  How- 
ever, because  the  land  was  part  of  an 
old  Federal  land  grant  to  the  railroad. 
Congress  must  confirm  the  convey- 
ance. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
will  do  that.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  387.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  in  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


ESTABLISHlfZirT  OP  NATIOIf AL  CEMXTnT  Oil 
THS  ISLAND  OP  OAHT7 

•  Mj.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague.  Senator  Matsixnaga,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion develop  a  national  cemetery  on 
the  island  of  Oahu  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  National  Cemetery  of  the  Pacif- 
ic in  Punchbowl  Crater  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  serves  today  as  the  final  rest- 
ing place  for  more  than  29,000  Ameri- 
can veterans  together  with  their  wives 
and  dependents.  As  anyone  who  has 
visited  there  well  knows,  it  is  a  moving 
and  appropriate  tribute.  Its  existence 
and  beauty  is  also  a  promise  kept  to 
those  who  have  served  our  country. 

Later  this  year,  the  last  available 
burial  space  at  Punchbowl  will  have 
been  filled.  Thereafter,  veterans  who 
wish  to  be  burled  In  the  Punchbowl 
national  cemetery  will  have  to  be  in- 
terred in  Riverside,  CA— 2,500  miles 
and  half  an  ocean  away— because  It  is 
the  current  policy  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration that  no  national  cemeter- 


ies will  be  begun  or  expanded  except 
for  regional  cemeteries  such  as  the 
one  in  existence  in  Riverside. 

This  policy  may  impose  a  substantial 
inconvenience  upon  residents  of  the 
noncontiguous  States.  In  practice,  it 
will  absolutely  preclude  veterans  from 
Hawaii,  or  those  who  would  choose  to 
be  buried  there,  from  resting  finally  in 
what  we  have  recognized  by  statute  to 
be  among  our  "national  shrines  as  a 
tribute  to  our  gallant  dead." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  right.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  will  do  no 
more  than  compel  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  recognize  geographic 
reality  and  satisfy  a  debt  owed  to 
those  who  have  served  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  ( 1 ) 
establish  a  national  cemetery  on  the  island 
of  Oahu  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  at  such  loca- 
tion as  he  determines  most  appropriate,  and 
(2)  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise,  such  land  as  may  be 
required  for  the  establishment  of  such  cem- 
etery, but  not  less  land  than  Is  necessary  to 
provide  for  22,000  full  casket  burial  grave 
sites. 

Sic.  2.  The  national  cemetery  established 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  become 
part  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  and 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  24  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  stmis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mn.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  establish  a  debt  adjustment 
program  for  guaranteed  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgricuJture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BOMXSTXAII  PKOTXcnOH  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  real  and  very  immediate 
crisis  in  the  farm  credit  sector.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  assist  farmers 
and  private  lenders  In  providing  the  fi- 
nancing necessary  to  thousands  of 
America's  farmers.  Today  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  which  provides  such 
assistance 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  offers 
a  temporary  cushion  for  efficient  and 
well-managed  farmers,  allowing  them 
to  survive  the  ongoing  transition  in 
our  agricultural  economy.  The  admin- 
istration plans  to  ease  the  farm  credit 
cnmch  soon.  Although  that  plan  may 
Include  provisions  found  In  the  legisla- 


tion I  Introduce  today.  I  believe  it  will 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farm  economy.  What  America's  farm- 
ers need  is  a  farm  credit  plan  that 
meshes  with  the  realities  of  today. 
Discussions  with  farmers,  bankers,  and 
economists  in  my  home  State  have 
convinced  me  that  more  assistance  is 
necessary  than  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  provide.  Though  I  wel- 
come the  administration's  apparent 
recognition  that  the  crisis  is  real  and 
worsening,  I  caiuiot  embrace  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  too  little  assistance 
and  too  little  hope. 

I  believe  my  legislative  program  can 
work.  It  is  not  a  ball  out.  It  Is  not  a 
charity  commitment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  balanced  program,  a  rea- 
sonable program,  which  calls  upon  the 
best  efforts  of  private  lenders,  farm- 
ers, and  ranchers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. In  return  for  a  short-term  Fed- 
eral Guarantee,  bankers  will  agree  to 
write  down,  take  a  loss  on.  certain 
farm  operating  and  farm  ownership 
loans.  Farmers  will  have  to  restructure 
their  debt  and  their  farming  oper- 
ations in  order  to  assure  both  the 
bank  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration that  they  can  service  their 
debt,  pay  production  costs,  and  feed 
and  clothe  their  families.  The  Federal 
Government  will  provide  loan  guaran- 
tees to  encourage  banks  to  renegotiate 
farm  loans.  And  these  guarantess  are 
phased  out  over  time,  shifting  the  eco- 
nomic risks  over  time  to  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  stark  reality 
facing  the  farm  sector  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. High  Interest  rates  make  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  many  farmers 
to  finance  debt  repayments  out  of  cur- 
rent income.  The  percentage  of  pro- 
duction costs  attributable  to  interest 
on  debt  has  risen  from  7.6  percent  in 
1970  to  nearly  16  percent  in  1983.  Mac- 
roeconomlc  policies  of  the  United 
States  have  dramatically  strengthened 
the  U.S.  dollar,  making  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  more  expensive  and 
slowing  the  growth  in  the  economics 
of  developing  countries.  Low  commodi- 
ty prices  and  successive  years  of 
weather  problems  have  compounded 
the  problems  cf  numerous  farmers. 

These  general  observations  are  but- 
tressed by  other,  more  dramatic  data. 
Farmers  are  being  forced  out  of  btisi- 
ness  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the 
10th  Federal  Reserve  District  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1984, 
4.5  percent  of  the  district's  farmers 
went  out  of  business  because  of  finan- 
cial stress— 2.8  times  the  number  bank- 
ers considered  normal.  Partial  liquida- 
tion reflected  a  similar  story.  Agricul- 
tural banks  posted  loan  loss  rates  five 
times  as  great  in  1983  as  in  1979,  and 
bank  profits,  measured  by  returns  to 
equity,  have  fallen  sharply;  25  agricul- 
tural banks  failed  during  1984,  and 
hundreds  are  considered   by  Federal 


regulators  as  troubled;  30  percent  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
-owers  were  delinquent  in  their  loan 
layments.  Production  Credit  Associa- 
lon  losses  for  1984  are  expected  to 
otal  $250  million,  compared  with  only 
vl09  million  for  the  entire  decade  of 
ihe  1970's.  Federal  land  banks  are  also 
threatened,  as  equity  in  land  is  rapidly 
dissipated  by  declining  land  values. 
These  are  not  local  or  regional  prob- 
ems.  The  proportion  of  highly  lever- 
aged farmers— those  in  the  greatest  fi- 
nancial difficulties— with  debt-to-asset 
ratios  over  70  percent,  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  the  Northern  Plains,  the  Appa- 
lachians, the  Southeast,  the  Delta 
States,  the  Southern  Plains,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  When  farm- 
ers with  over  40-percent  debt-to-asset 
ratios  are  included,  the  Northeast  and 
the  Com  Belt  States  Join  those  areas 
with  leverage  above  the  national  aver- 
age. This  is  a  crisis  of  national  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  which  can  only 
be  fulfilled  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  no  cost, 
and  given  the  seriousness  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  problems,  no  magic  wand 
can  be  waved  to  produce  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  farm  economy.  We  can, 
however,  underscore  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's concern  for  and  commit- 
ment to  a  stable  farm  economy  and  a 
stable  flow  of  food  and  fiber  to  our 
citizens. 

This  is  not  a  welfare  program  for 
farmers.  We  will  not  save  all  farmers. 
We  will  not  save  all  rural  or  agricul- 
tural banks.  And  we  will  not  reverse 
totally  the  confusion  and  turmoil  in 
rural  communities.  We  can,  though, 
cushion  these  blows  and  preserve  a 
structure  and  a  way  of  life  which  has 
served  this  country  well  for  over  200 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  enacted  policies  to  protect 
many  industries  in  the  United  States, 
from  agriculture,  to  steel,  to  textiles, 
to  automobiles,  and  shoes.  Often  the 
cost  of  the  protections  is  not  evident 
to  the  American  consumer,  citizen, 
taxpayer.  Voluntary  agreements  now 
being  finalized  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  steel  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $18  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Voluntary  restriction  on  the  Im- 
portation of  Japanese  automobiles  has 
cost  the  American  consumer  an  esti- 
mated $10  billion  over  its  4-year 
period.  Limitations  on  the  importation 
of  textiles  have  cost  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  not  to 
challenge  here  those  types  of  protec- 
tion for  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  My  point  Is  to  emphasize 
that  Federal  assistance  to  agriculture 
Is  the  most  visible  and  open  assistance 
given  any  Industry  in  this  country.  It 
is  visible  to  the  taxpayer  and  open  to 


the  debate,  advocacy,  and  criticism  of 
the  democratic  process.  We  and  the 
American  people  can  measure  the  cost 
and  understand  the  commitment  of 
the  Government.  This  is  not  always 
true  with  Government  protection  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  the  program  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Federal  taxpayer  and  ijolicymaker.  It 
is  limited.  It  is  a  partnership.  It  Is  vital 
to  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  econo- 
my, which  touches  one  of  every  five 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  some- 
thing must  be  done.  While  we  may  not 
be  able  to  save  every  individual 
farmer,  it  is  essential  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  allow  thousands  of  efficient 
family  farms  to  be  pushed  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  as 
it  clearly  will  under  present  policies 
and  conditions,  then  we  face  a  pro- 
found ripple  effect  as  more  agrlctiltur- 
al  banks  fail  and  the  health  of  rural 
communities  is  further  eroded. 

The  legislation  will  expand  on  the 
debt  restructuring  program  announced 
by  the  administration  last  September. 
The  worthy  goals  of  that  program 
have  proven  unattainable.  For  various 
reasons,  only  a  minute  portion  of 
credit-desperate  farmers  have  partici- 
pated in  that  program.  Private  lenders 
and  farmers  have  been  faced  with  un- 
realistic eligibility  requirements,  un- 
necessary paperwork,  and  unproduc- 
tive delays.  My  legislation  supple- 
ments the  September  program,  build- 
ing on  its  foundation  a  program  which 
profits  from  the  lessons  of  the  past 
few  months.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
modifications  I  have  suggested  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fi- 
nancial, economic,  and  social  network 
of  our  farm  States.  This  program  en- 
tails a  commitment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  that  commitment  is 
neither  open-ended,  nor  Is  it  unreason- 
able. It  wlU  require  the  best  effort  of 
farmers,  lenders,  and  the  Government, 
but  It  can  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  six  points  of  my  program 
which  follow  my  statement,  ask  ques- 
tions, and  discover  Its  potential.  I  wel- 
come support  for  this  plan,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  farm 
credit  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  Its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homestead  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  The  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  X5S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"Sic.  349.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  in  accordance  with  this 
section  a  debt  adjustment  program  for  real 
estate  loans  and  operating  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  title. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  guarantee  a  real 
estate  loan  or  operating  loan  under  this  title 
made  by  a  legally  organized  lending  institu- 
tion to  a  borrower  if— 
"(1)  the  lender— 

"(A)  cancels  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  principal  and  Interest  outstanding  on 
such  loan  and  all  other  real  estate  and  oper- 
ating loans  owed  the  lender  by  the  borrower 
and  guaranteed  under  this  title;  or 

"(B)  reduces  the  Interest  rate  on  such  real 
estate  or  operating  loan  by  an  amount 
which,  over  the  remaining  term  of  the  loan, 
would  reduce  by  at  least  10  per  centum  the 
total  principal  and  Interest  outstanding  on 
such  loan  and  all  other  real  estate  and  oper- 
ating loans  owed  the  lender  by  the  borrower 
and  guaranteed  under  this  title;  and 
"(2)  the  borrower— 

"(A)  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  total  estimated  cash  income  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  borrower  during  the  twelve 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
loan  guarantee  contract  is  entered  into  (in- 
cluding all  farm  and  non-farm  income)  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  total  estimated  cash  ex- 
penses to  be  Incurred  by  the  borrower 
during  such  period  (including  aU  farm  and 
non-farm  expenses):  and 

"(B)  meets  the  other  eligibility  require- 
ments prescribed  under  this  title  for  the 
gtiarantee  of  such  real  estate  or  operating 
loan. 

"(cKl)  During  the  thirty-six  month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  loan  guarantee 
contract  is  entered  into,  the  Secretary  may 
not  guarantee  under  this  title  the  repay- 
ment of  more  90  per  centum  of  the  principal 
and  interest  on  a  real  estate  loan  or  operat- 
ing loan. 

"(2)  During  the  twelve  month  period  fol- 
lowing the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  and  each  succeeding  twelve  month 
period,  the  percentage  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  title 
during  any  such  period  shall  equal  the  per- 
centage guaranteed  during  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  such  period,  reduced  by  10 
percentage  points. 

"(3)  If  the  reduction  required  under  para- 
graph (2)  would  reduce  such  percentage  to 
10  per  centum  or  less,  the  Secretary  shall 
cease  the  guarantee  of  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  such  loan. 

"(d)  In  order  to  expedite  the  guarantee  of 
real  estate  and  operating  loans  for  borrow- 
ers under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  permit  applications  for  the  guarantee 
of  such  loans  to  l)e  submitted  directly  to 
State  offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration; 

"(2)  provide  such  employees,  equipment, 
and  assistance  to  such  State  offices  as  are 
necessary  to  expedite  the  processing  of  such 
applications: 

"(3)  expedite  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions of  lenders  for  participation  in  the  ap- 
proved lender  program  established  by  ex- 
hibit A  to  subpart  B  of  part  1980  of  title  7. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  give  prior- 
ity review  to  such  applications;  and 

"(4)  target  the  assignment  of  employees  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  those 
States  with  the  greatest  need  for  farm 
credit  assistance,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  requests  received  for  such  assist- 
ance, the  amount  of  farm  debt  Incurred  by 
borrowers,  the  proportion  of  debts  to  assets 
of  borrowers,  the  availability  of  such  assist- 
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ance  In  the  absence  of  such  guarantee,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"(e)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
shall  by  regulation  provide  that— 

"(1)  a  loan  which  is  guaranteed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  problem  loan,  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  secured 
by  a  title  to  farm  real  estate  held  by  a 
lender,  the  amount  of  such  loan  which  is 
considered  a  problem  loan  shall  be  limited 
to  the  difference  between  the  total  amount 
of  principail  and  Interest  due  on  such  loan 
and  the  current  fair  marlcet  value  of  such 
real  estate.". 

HonKSTKAO  PaoTScnoN  Act— StTiniAiiY 

Allow  lenders  to  write  down  interest  rates 
on  farm  loans  in  exchange  for  federal  guar- 
antees on  the  principal.  Currently,  lenders 
are  not  allowed  to  substitute  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  instead  are  permitted  to  write 
down  principal  only. 

Allow  farmers  to  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram If  they  can  break  even  under  the  new 
guidelines.  Current  regulations  require  that 
farmers  have  a  "positive  cash  flow"  of  10 
percent  above  cost«. 

Increase  the  authorized  level  of  available 
federal  guarantees  from  the  current  $630 
million  to  «4  billion. 

Allow  a  gradual  but  steady  reduction  of 
the  federal  loan  guarantee  percentage  over 
a  period  of  years.  Currently,  the  guarantee 
percentage  remains  fixed  over  the  entire 
term  of  the  note. 

Ease  government  pressure  on  commercial 
lenders  by  eliminating  the  classification  of 
renegotiated  loans  with  a  federal  guarantee 
as  "problem"  loans.  The  Kassebaum  plan 
encourages  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  other  government  agencies 
to  change  regulations  that  currently  dis- 
courage agricultural  lenders  from  renego- 
tiating loans  and  pressure  lenders  to  place 
land  on  an  already-flooded  market. 

Direct  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  make  available  additional  field  personnel 
and  equipment— in  areas  where  they  are 
most  needed— to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
loan  applications  under  the  new  program. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  hinoBelf 
and  Mr.  Matsuhaga): 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  clarify  procedures 
for  the  disposal  of  Federal  lands  for 
use  for  public  tdrport  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AIRPORT  AlfS  AIRWAY  IMFROVXHEMT  ACT 
AMKlTDMZlfTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  my  colleague.  Senator  Mat- 
STTKAGA.  and  I  have  introduced  a  meas- 
ure to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Improvement  Act  of  1982,  and  section 
I3k  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  to  correct  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  improper  interpretation  of  those 
sections  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  Federal  property  to  State 
and  local  jurisdictions  for  airport  de- 
velopment purposes. 

Section  516  of  the  Airport  Act.  49 
U.S.C.  2215,  compels  the  transfer  of 
Federal  lands  suitable  for  airport  de- 


velopment to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  if 
such  a  use  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  needs  of  the  Federal  agency  in 
control  of  the  property.  This  mecha- 
nism is,  of  course,  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  orderly  development  of  local 
airports  in  accordance  with  Federal 
needs  and  priorities. 

Section  13g  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  in  the  context  of  the  ex- 
isting statutory  scheme  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  property,  provides  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  with  the  authority  to 
transfer  surplus  Federal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  air- 
port development  purposes.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration  are  thus  apparently 
provided  with  the  power  to  transfer 
property  for  the  purposes  of  airjjort 
development. 

This  overlapping  authority  has  re- 
sulted in  unnecessary  conflict  and  con- 
fusion. Specifically,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  refused  to  con- 
duct a  transfer  which  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation because  the  property  in- 
volved had  been  declared  surplus.  In 
its  defense,  the  GSA  argued  that  the 
transfer  provisions  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  superseded  the  terms  of 
the  Airport  Act  so  that  any  Federal 
property  declared  surplus  fell  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  GSA. 
The  result  of  such  an  interpretation  is 
that  States  and  localities  which 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Air- 
port Act  may  be  deprived  of  intended 
benefits  under  the  act  because  of  the 
conflicting  requirements  and  policies 
of  the  GSA.  This  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
the  situation  which  arose  in  Hawaii. 
The  transfer  in  that  case  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished  after  the  filing 
of  a  suit  in  Federal  court,  congression- 
al intervention,  and  extended  negotia- 
tions. But  the  underlying  confusion, 
statutory  ambiguity  and  potential  for 
unfairness  remains. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  today 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  have  the  authority 
to  transfer  Federal  property  for  air- 
port development  purposes  whether  or 
not  such  property  has  been  declared 
surplus.  The  language  of  the  1982  act 
could  not  have  been  clearer  in  this  re- 
spect. It  provides  that  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  department  or  agency 
head  in  control  of  desired  Federal 
property  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  unneeded  parcels.  The  GSA  is 
not  exempted  and  no  exception  is 
made  for  surplus  property.  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  issues  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
transferring  unneeded  Federal  lands 
for  airport  development  should  rest 


principally  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  bill  merely  clari- 
fies that  intent. 

A  second  element  of  the  law  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill  involves  the  present 
necessity  that  the  Attorney  General 
approve  all  transfers  under  the  Air- 
port Act.  In  defense  of  its  position  the 
GSA  asserted  in  Federal  coiut  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  Attorney  General 
provided  him  with  absolute  discretion 
over  the  transfers  of  such  property. 
They  therefore  argued  that  no  State 
or  locality  may  legally  complain  of  a 
failed  transfer  under  the  Airport  Act 
if  the  Attorney  General,  for  any 
reason,  failed  to  approve  of  a  DOT  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  context  and  history  of  the  stat- 
ute in  question  appears  to  undermine 
the  arg\iment  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  ever  intended  to  have  the  ab- 
solute discretion  to  veto  a  DOT-recom- 
mended  transfer.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  formally  del- 
egated his  approval  authority  under 
the  1970  version  of  the  act  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  was  re- 
moved altogether  under  the  1982  reen- 
actment  of  the  statute.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  intended  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  perform  no  more  than 
the  essentially  ministerial  duties  of  as- 
suring conformity  with  existing  law.  I 
^ow  of  no  reason  why  this  function 
cannot  be  performed  adequately  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the 
role  of  the  Attorney  General  in  this 
process  be  deleted  in  order  to  clarify 
and  streamline  the  procedures  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  oiu-  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
the  second  sentence  of  sutisection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1082  (40  U.S.C.  2215  (b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to"  before  "perform 
any  acta":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "to"  before  "execute 
any  instruments". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Applicability  of  Surplus  Property 
Act.— The  provisions  of  section  13  <g)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1044  shall  not 
apply  to  any  conveyance  of  land  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  Section  13  (g)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1044  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(g))  is 
amended  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(7)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  conveyance  of  land 
under  section  516  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1082  (40  U.S.C. 
2215).".* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  reaf- 
firm U.S.  solidarity  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  captive  nations  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  by  repudiating  the 
negative  consequences  of  the  1945 
Yalta  executive  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

REPUOIATIOH  OP  NECATIVB  CONSEQUENCIS  OP 
THE  YALTA  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  40 
years  ago  yesterday,  a  meeting  began 
in  the  Crimean  resort  city  of  Yalta 
that  was  to  have  immense  conse- 
quences for  the  freedom  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  security  of  the  West. 

The  Yalta  conference  produced  a 
series  of  executive  agreements  that,  in 
effect,  established  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  result- 
ed in  the  enslavement  of  millions  of 
people,  and  even  today  provides  a  jus- 
tification for  inaction  in  the  face  of 
Communist  offenses  against  human 
rights  in  those  regions. 

In  commemoration  of  this  anniversa- 
ry, I  am  reintroducing  my  legislation 
from  last  year  that  calls  upon  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  the  consequences  of 
the  Yalta  executive  agreements.  By  re- 
introducing this  joint  resolution,  I  am 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  P»resident 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  stated  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  February  2, 
1953,  that  he  would  ask  that  body  to 
join  in  "making  it  clear  that  we  would 
never  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of 
any  people  in  order  to  purchase  fan- 
cied gain  for  ourselves,  and  that  we 
would  not  feel  that  any  past  agree- 
ment committed  us  to  any  enslave- 
ment." I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  President 
Carter's  National  Security  Advisor, 
who  has  called  for  a  repudiation  of  the 
Yalta  agreements  in  a  recent  Foreign 
Affairs  article.  And  I  am  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz,  who,  speaking  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  European  Disar- 
mament last  year,  said,  "the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  legitima- 
cy of  the  artificially  imposed  division 
of  Europe."  That  division  of  Ehirope 
has  as  its  basis  the  Yalta  agreement. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
Western  leaders  who  negotiated  this 
agreement  with  Stalin  in  1945.  After 
all,  the  Red  Army  already  controlled 
much  of  Elastem  Ehirope  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  Western  leaders 
believed  that  by  acquiescing  temporar- 
ily to  Soviet  control  of  this  region, 
they  could  extract  valuable  conces- 
sions from  Stalin.  History  has  proven 
them  wrong.  But  the  reasons  for  repu- 
diating Yalta  has  less  to  do  with  ques- 
tioning these  political  judgments  than 
with  the  fact  that  Yalta  has  become, 
like  Munich,  a  symbol  of  the  inability 


of  liberal  democracies  to  stand  up  to  a 
totalitarian  power,  and  a  willingness  to 
abandon  friends  and  principles. 

Equally  important,  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments are  contrary  not  only  to  the 
great  founding  principles  of  this 
Nation,  but  also  to  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter which  established  the  goals  of  the 
Allies  in  World  War  II. 

Both  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
founding  principles  of  this  Nation 
stress  the  idea  of  self-determination. 
But  there  was  no  self-determination  at 
Yalta.  The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples whose  fates  were  being  deter- 
mined were  not  even  consulted.  In- 
stead, the  future  of  millioiis  of  people 
was  laid  out  on  the  basis  of  geographi- 
cal location  alone. 

The  Soviet  Union  looks  to  Yalta  to 
justify  its  domination  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Euroi>e.  Therefore,  to  repudi- 
ate Yalta  would  make  it  clear  that  we 
do  not  accept  the  forcible  division  of 
Europe.  To  repudiate  Yalta  would 
make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union— and 
to  our  allies— that  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  subjugated  people  of  central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  And  to  repudiate 
Yalta  would  send  a  message  to  those 
subjugated  people  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them. 

The  repudiation  of  Yalta  Is,  of 
course,  a  symbolic  act  and  it  should 
not  he  seen  as  a  substitute  for  substan- 
tive economic  and  political  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Empire.  But  the  renimci- 
ation  of  Yalta  is  an  important  symbol- 
ic act  in  which  the  same  way  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  an 
important  symbolic  act.  Just  as  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  gave  hope 
to  those  who  languished  in  slavery 
before  they  were  actually  freed,  so  the 
repudiation  of  Yalta  is  intended  to 
give  hope  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  on  record  as 
calling  for  hearings  on  this  resolution. 
I  concur  I  hope  that  hearings  can  be 
held  at  the  earliest  moment  possible 
and  that  the  Senate  can  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  people  of  central  and 
Eastern  Elurope  that  we  have  not  writ- 
ten off  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
a  better  world.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rccors  at  this  point, 
along  with  copies  of  articles  by  George 
Will.  Adam  Ulam.  and  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski; and  a  memorandum  on  Yalta 
by  the  Polish  Govemment-in-exile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  37 
Whereas,  during  World  War  II,  represent- 
atives Of  the  United  SUtes,  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  took  part  In  agreemenU  and 
understandings  concerning  other  peoples 
who  were  not  represented; 


Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the 
Yalta  guarantee  of  free  elections  in  the 
countries  involved,  specifically  the  Yalta 
agreement  commitment  "to  form  interim 
intergovernmental  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  democratic  elements  in  the 
population  and  pledge  to  the  earliest  possi- 
ble establishment  of  free  elections  of  gov- 
ernment responsive  to  the  wills  of  the 
people  and  to  facilitate  where  necessary  the 
holdings  of  such  elections;" 

Whereas,  at  Yalta  it  was  decided  that  a 
new  Polish  government  should  be  formed 
using  an  unpopular  Soviet  backed  Provision- 
al Government  as  a  base  which  was  to 
expand  on  a  broader  democratic  basis  with 
the  inclusion  of  democratic  leaders  from 
Poland  itself  and  from  Poles  abroad,  and 
was  to  hold  free  elections,  provisions  which 
the  SovleU  violated  by  arresting  or  execut- 
ing democratic  leaders  while  holding  fraud- 
ulent elections; 

Whereas,  at  the  Yalta  Conference, 
agreed  to  repatriate  all  Soviet  citlzenSnirho 
remained  abroad  after  the  war,  irrespective 
of  their  individual  wishes  and  by  force  If 
necessary,  resulting  In  much  tragedy  and 
suffering; 

Whereas,  millions  of  people  around  the 
world,  especially  those  residing  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  believe  the  1045  Yalta 
executive  agreement  involved  alleged 
United  States  acquiescence  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  entire  nations  under  a  Soviet  totali- 
tarian system  of  government; 

Whereas,  the  nations  of  Ontral  and  East- 
em  Europe  continue  to  resist  Soviet  domi- 
nation as  for  example  in  guerrilla  wars  after 
World  War  n  in  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  and 
other  countries,  in  East  Berlin  1053,  Poznan 
and  Budapest  1056,  Prague  in  1068  and  In 
Poland  1070  and  again  since  1080; 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
this  nation  was  founded  to  respect  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  all  freedom-loving 
people  around  the  world: 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  express  the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  subjected  to  the  captivity  of  Soviet 
despotism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as 
well  as  elsewhere  around  the  world;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  reject  any  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation that,  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the 
1045  Yalta  executive  agreements  the  United 
States  accepts  the  present  position  of  na- 
tions being  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  SenaU  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate any  spheres  of  influence  in  Europe 
and  that  It  reaffirms  its  refusal  to  recognize 
such  spheres  In  the  present  or  in  the  future, 
by  repudiating  the  negative  consequences  of 
the  Yalta  executive  agreements  of  1045. 

That  the  United  States  proclaims  the 
hope  that  the  people  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  captivity  of  Soviet  despotism 
shall  again  enjoy  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation within  a  framework  that  will  sustain 
peace,  that  they  shall  again  have  the  right 
to  choose  a  form  of  government  under 
which  they  shall  live,  and  that  the  sovereign 
rights  of  self-determination  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  of  the  Atlantic  Cliarter. 

The  United  SUtes  hereby  expresses  its 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  6.  1985} 

Yalta's  Falsx  Promise 

(By  Ocorge  P.  Will) 

Pour  decades  of  fraud  are  enough.  The  co- 
incidence of  the  historical  calendar  and  the 
quickening  pace  of  what  is  called  U.S.-Soviet 
"dialogue"  make  this  the  moment  for  the 
United  States  to  denounce  the  agreements 
entered  into  40  years  ago  at  Yalta. 

These  words  open  a  chapter  In  the  final 
volume  of  Churchill's  history  of  the  war: 
"As  the  weeks  passed  after  Yalta  it  became 
clear  that  the  Soviet  government  was  doing 
nothing  to  carry  out  our  agreements.  .  . 
Churchill  was  referring  especially  to 
Poland,  on  whose  behalf  Britain  had  gone 
to  war  In  1939.  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
Hitler's  aUy. 

In  February  1945  the  Soviet  Union  began 
sealing  Poland  from  Western  eyes  and  de- 
stroying democratic  elements.  There  were 
fewer  of  those  elements  than  there  might 
have  been.  When  the  Polish  resistance  rose 
In  Warsaw  against  the  Germans,  the  Soviet 
army  loitered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to 
allow  the  Nazis  to  massacre  the  Polish  free- 
dom fighters,  who  would  have  been  Incon- 
venient for  the  arriving  Soviet  totalitarians. 
The  Soviet  Union  compounded  its  crime  by 
even  refusing  to  allow  U.S.  and  British 
planes  to  land  In  Soviet-held  territory  after 
dropping  supplies  to  the  Polish  resistance. 
This  was  six  months  before  Yalta. 

The  Yalta  conference  ended  Feb.  11,  1945. 
On  Feb.  27.  Andrei  Vyshlnsky.  the  satanic 
prosecutor  at  the  1930s  Moscow  show 
"trials."  arrived  In  Bucharest.  Romania,  to 
demand  that  King  Michael  dismiss  the  all- 
party  government.  The  next  day.  Churchill 
wrote.  Vyshlnsky  returned  to  the  king, 
"banged  his  fist  on  the  table,  shouted  for  an 
immediate  acquiescence,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door.  At  the  same 
time  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  deployed  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  on  March 
2  a  Soviet-nominated  administration  took 
office." 

The  Yalta  agreements  "binding"  the  allies 
to  work  for  open  societies  in  Eastern  Europe 
were,  at  best,  forlorn  attempts  to  blunt 
Soviet  bayonets  with  parchment.  It  took  six 
days  for  them  to  be  revealed  as  an  empty 
pretense. 

Yalta  did  not  "give"  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Red  Army  took  it. 
But  YalU  codified  the  West's  wishful  think- 
ing about  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest 
Shultz-Gromyko  session,  like  the  arms  con- 
trol process  generally,  is  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  hope  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  talked  into  talking,  and  into  adopting 
the  forms  of  orderly  relations,  then  the  sub- 
stance of  such  relations  will  somehow 
follow. 

Perhaps  we  should  periodically  enter  into 
agreements  like  those  signed  at  Yalta  or,  30 
years  later,  at  Helsinki,  if  only  for  what 
they  can  teach.  That  Is,  such  agreements 
can  be  useful  because  of  the  lesson  that  can 
be  extracted  from  the  Instant  and  compre- 
hensive Soviet  violation  of  them.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  Western  governments  wind  up 
teaching  their  publics  precisely,  the  wrong 
lesson.  They  refuse  to  teach  the  lesson  by 
denouncing  the  agreements.  Instead  they 
convince  themselves  and  their  publics  that 
there  is  something  inherently  wholesome  in 
the  mere  "process"  of  producing  agree- 
ments. 

It  may  be  argued  that  denouncing  the 
Yalta  agreements  would  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture. Not  true.  It  would  be  an  act  of  public 
pedagogy,  underscoring  a  lesson  at  a  preg- 
nant moment. 


Plans  are  now  being  made  for  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  there  is  a  revival  of 
the  sort  of  sentlmentalism  that  helped 
produce  Yalta.  Today  the  sentlmentalism  Is. 
"We  were  friends  then,  so  .  .  ."  "Friends." 
forsooth.  In  1945  the  sentlmentalism  took 
the  form  of  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
regime  (which  can  claim  legitimacy  only  as 
the  enemy  of  bourgeois  democracies)  would 
desire  In  peace  a  continuation  of  the  cooper- 
ative relationship  that  served  it  well  in  war. 

In  1985.  the  anniversary  of  V-E  day  will  be 
an  appropriate  moment  for  commemorating 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  began  the 
war  as  Hitler's  enthusiastic  ally.  It  was  con- 
vinced that  Hitler  would  destroy  England 
and  other  decadent  bourgeois  democracies, 
and  was  eager  for  that  outcome.  Hitler  Initi- 
ated the  rupture  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  then  received  enough  aid  from  the 
decadent  bourgeois  democracies  that  It 
could  survive  and  become  the  legatee  of  Hit- 
lerite values — conquest,  totalitarianism. 
anti-Semitism. 

This  June  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Helsinki  agreements  on  human 
rights.  Thoae  agreements  are  extensions  of 
the  Yalta  agreements,  but  are  even  less  de- 
fensible because  they  came  after  30  years  of 
experience  with  the  Yalta  agreements. 
Under  the  Helsinki  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  to  stop  being  the  Soviet 
Union— that  Is,  to  be  minimally  civilized. 

It  has,  of  course,  declined  to  do  that.  So 
1985  Is  the  year  also  to  denounce  the  Helsin- 
ki agreements.  A  decade  of  fraud  Is  enough. 

[From  the  New  Republic.  Feb.  II.  1985] 

Forty  Yiars  Arm  Yalta 

(By  Adam  B.  Ulam) 

STAUH  otrrwrrro  roR.  aitd  ths  wxst  still 

PATS 

The  shadow  of  Yalta  still  hovers  over 
Europe.  When  Solidarity  was  repressed  in 
December  1981.  the  chancellor  of  West  Ger- 
many, Helmut  Schmidt,  excused  the  Polish 
Communist  regime's  action  by  citing  the  al- 
leged fact  that  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  at 
Yalta  that  East  Europe  should  be  a  Soviet- 
Communist  preserve. 

Especially  to  East  Europeans,  the  word 
Yalta— the  former  Crimean  resort  of  the 
Russian  imperial  family— has  a  sinister  ring. 
Just  like  the  word  Munich.  As  at  Munich  in 
1938.  Western  democracies  at  YalU  in  1945 
retreated  under  pressure  from  a  totalitarian 
power,  and  pusUlanlmously  abandoned  their 
friends  and  principles.  Forty  years  later, 
there  Is  stiU  neither  peace  nor  war  in 
Europe. 

The  indictment  continues:  the  dereliction 
of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  of  the 
United  States,  had  nefarious  consequences 
for  countries  outside  Europe  as  well.  It  was 
in  the  Crimea  that  the  Western  powers 
asked— quite  needlessly,  it  turned  out— for 
Soviet  help  in  the  war  against  Japan.  And 
they  had  no  compunction  about  promising 
to  compensate  the  Soviets  for  this  help 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  their  absent  Chi- 
nese ally.  And  thus  at  the  price  of  a  few 
days'  fighting,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able, 
six  months  later,  to  render  significant  help 
to  Mao  which  later  enabled  his  forces  to 
conquer  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  Soviets' 
brief  intervention  in  the  Far  Eastern  war 
also  led  to  Communist  rule  in  North  Korea, 
with  dire  consequences  for  the  world. 

For  many,  even  in  this  country,  and  not 
only  on  the  right,  it  was  at  Yalta  that  the 
United  States  lost  the  peace.  The  ailing 


president  was  maneuvered  by  Stalin  into 
agreements  that  destroyed  hopes  for  a 
really  peaceful  and  orderly  postwar  world. 

During  its  brief  flowering,  the  revisionist 
school  presented  a  drastically  different  ver- 
sion of  Yalta.  American  diplomacy  at  the 
conference,  far  from  being  naive  and  lU-in- 
fonned,  was  Judicious  and  alert.  Far  from 
frittering  away  the  fruits  of  victory,  the 
United  States  laid  there  the  foundations  of 
what  could  have  been  a  stable  and  equitable 
peace  based  on  mutual  trust  between  East 
and  West.  After  FDR's  death,  however. 
American  policymakers  repudiated  the 
spirit  of  Yalta,  and  attempted  to  deny  the 
Soviets  the  deserved  fruits  of  the  Joint  vic- 
tory. Those  anti-Soviet  policies.  In  turn,  in- 
creased Moscow's  feeling  of  Insecurity,  pro- 
voking repression  at  home  and  In  East 
Europe,  and  an  ominous  Isolationist  attitude 
toward  the  West.  Hence  the  cold  war. 

Who  Is  right?  For  a  start.  It  is  important 
to  recall  the  background  of  the  week-long 
conference,  which  opened  40  years  ago  on 
February  4.  The  war  against  Germany  had 
been  all  but  won.  Surrender  was  expected, 
perhaps  within  weeks.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Japan  also  would  be  defeated,  but  the 
end  of  the  Pacific  war  was  not  yet  in  sight. 

Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  met  at 
Yalta  for  two  major  reasons.  First,  there 
was  a  need  to  resolve  disputes  over  the  post- 
war settlement  on  the  continent,  and  over 
the  projected  organizational  framework  and 
powers  of  the  United  Nations.  Second,  the 
United  States  felt  It  was  imperative  to  bring 
Russia  into  the  war  against  Japan. 

In  hindsight,  of  course.  Soviet  interven- 
tion was  unnecessary.  But  in  February  1945. 
the  United  States  could  not  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  fUsion  bomb  would  work,  still 
less  that  It  would  prove  to  be  the  frightful 
weapon  that  would  abruptly  terminate  the 
Pacific  war.  The  only  way  to  compel  Tokyo 
to  surrender,  Washington  believed,  was 
through  a  massive  land  invasion  of  the  Jap- 
anese homeland,  mounted  after  the  finale  in 
Europe.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  war.  to  reduce  a  potential- 
ly huge  cost  in  American  lives,  and  to  short- 
en the  final  phase  of  the  conflict. 

As  to  the  other  topics  of  the  conference, 
each  of  the  three  chief  participants  brought 
his  special  anxieties.  President  Roosevelt 
was  mainly  concerned  about  the  U.N.  He 
worried  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  still 
refuse  to  Join,  or  would  do  so  only  on  condi- 
tions that  would  make  the  world  organiza- 
tion, like  the  late  League  of  Nations,  inef- 
fectual and  unacceptable  to  the  American 
public.  If  so.  Roosevelt  feared,  the  United 
States  might  revert  to  isolationism  and 
peace  might  be  ephemeral,  as  after  1919.  To 
Induce  Stalin  to  go  along  with  his  plans  for 
the  U.N..  Roosevelt  was  ready  to  go  quite 
far  In  conceding  to  Soviet  views  about  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  He  also  was  eager  to 
dispel  any  suspicion  his  host  mJght  have 
that  the  Western  powers  were  "ganging  up" 
on  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  postwar  settle- 
ment. 

Churchill's  worries  centered  on  Ehirope. 
Great  Britain  had  fought  for  more  than  two 
centuries  against  the  domination  of  the  con- 
tinent by  a  single  power,  something  which 
now  threatened  to  happen.  And  that  danger 
would  increase  if  Germany  was  permanently 
enfeebled,  while  all  of  East  and  Southeast 
Europe  found  Itself  behind  what  he  later 
called  the  iron  curtain.  It  was  agreed  at  the 
conference  that  after  the  victory.  Germany 
would  be  divided  into  occupation  zones,  yet 
no  one,  including  Stalin,  could  have  anticl- 
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pated  that  40  years  later,  the  country  would 
still  be  partitioned. 

Earlier,  at  the  Big  Three  meeting  at  Tehe- 
ran In  November  1943,  It  had  been  tenatlve- 
ly  agreed  that  Poland  should  be  compensat- 
ed, at  the  cost  of  Germany,  for  those  Polish 
territories  the  Soviet  Union  had  acquired 
under  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agreement, 
and  which  It  now  proposed  to  retain. 
Churchill,  who  then  had  incautiously 
agreed  to  "move  Poland"  westward,  now 
contemplated  with  a  sinking  heart  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  such  a  move,  Germany 
would  be  stripped  of  some  of  its  richest  agri- 
cultural land  and  much  of  its  mining 
wealth.  Seven  or  eight  million  ethnically 
German  refugees  would  become  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  the  rest  of  the  truncated 
country.  Its  economy  would  Ije  crippled  for 
decades,  with  ominous  consequences  for 
Western  Europe,  and  with  communism  the 
likely  beneficiary. 

Stalin  managed  to  keep  his  own  worries  to 
himself.  The  main  one  was  how  debilitated 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  compared  to  the 
United  States.  His  nation  already  had  lost 
20  million  lives  and  Its  economy  was  in  a 
shambles.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  recov- 
er for  at  least  a  decade.  In  contrast,  the  war 
had  catalyzed  the  enormous  military  and 
economic  power  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  emerge  from  the  conflict  barely 
scratched,  with  Ite  industrial  output  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
world's. 

Stalin's  negotiating  tactics  might  be  best 
described  in  military  terms:  you  attack  your 
protagonist  at  a  crucial  spot,  break  through, 
and  then,   by   unremitting  pressure  there 
and  felnU  and  diversions  elsewhere  along 
the  front,  you  enlarge  the  bridgehead  until 
the  opponent  calls  a  retreat.  Then  comes 
the  time  for  an  offensive  all  along  the  line. 
At  Teheran  the  Soviete  had  esUbllshed 
such  a  bridgehead,  on  the  most  contentious 
and  crucial  issue  at  Yalta:  that  of  "moving" 
Poland.  After  that  it  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  Poland's  future  borders,  but 
also  of  its  government.  In  1943  the  Soviet 
Union  had  broken  off  relations  with  the  le- 
gitimate   Polish    government    in    London. 
When   the  Soviet   armies   reached   Poland, 
the  Kremlin  installed  a  group  of  Poles  more 
to  its  liking  as  a  quasi-governmental  com- 
mittee In  Lublin.  Shortly  before  Yalta,  the 
Soviet  Union  recognized  this  group  as  the 
provisional    government    of    the    coxintry. 
Stalin  fended  off  Roosevelt's  rather  feeble 
protest  by  arguing  that  since  the  recogni- 
tion had  been  voted  upon  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  highest  constitutional  body,  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  he  was  powerless  to  reverse  it! 
Roosevelt  thought  at  first  he  could  still 
change  the  arrangements  for  Poland,  plead- 
ing that  "It  would  make  It  easier  for  me  at 
home  If  the  Soviet  government  could  give 
something  t6  Poland, "  a  rather  quaint  way 
of  asking   the   Soviets   to   take   less  from 
Poland.  Stalin  rose  to  the  occasion:  he  him- 
self would  be  in  trouble  politically  If  his 
people  thought  he  did  not  champion  their 
cause  vigorously  enough.  The  final  commu- 
nique of  the  conference  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  retain  the  land  It  secured  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Nazis  in  1939;  Poland's  west- 
em  borders  were  to  be  established  later,  but 
the  presumption  was  that  they  would  cut 
deeply  Into  pre- 1939  Germany. 

And  now  for  the  offensive:  to  make  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  abandon  the 
London-sponsored  Polish  government  and 
recognize  the  Soviet-sponsored  one.  In 
storming  the  Western  ramparts,  Stalin  ap- 
pealed to  his  allies"  democratic  sentiments: 


after  five  years  of  exile,  the  London  group 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  people:  anyway,  it 
was  mostly  fascist.  (In  fact  It  Included  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  major  parties  in  inter- 
war  Poland,  including  Socialists,  and  en- 
Joyed  an  overwhelming  support  among  the 
Poles.)  Churchill  asked:  Shouldnt  British 
and  American  observers  l>e  first  sent  to 
Poland  to  report  on  what  is  going  on?  Stalin 
retorted:  the  Poles  are  a  proud  nation.  They 
would  resent  foreign  Interference.  Roosevelt 
would  have  liked  some  of  the  LubUn  Poles 
brought  to  Yalta  for  an  Inspection.  Stalin 
said  that,  unfortunately,  for  the  moment 
the  Soviet  authorities  could  not  locate 
them.  Wearily,  the  British  and  Americans 
conceded  the  main  point.  "The  Lublin  group 
would  be  the  nucleus  of  the  future  govern- 
ment to  be  augmented  by  a  few  political 
leaders  from  Poland  and  abroad,  their 
democratic  virtue  to  be  certified  by  a  com- 
mission chaired  by  Stalln"8  foreign  minister, 
Vyacheslav  Molotov.  A  cleanlng-up  oper- 
ation still  remained,  but  the  battle  had  been 
won. 

What  made  this  success  possible  were  the 
Russians"  concessions  on  the  issue  closest  to 
Roosevelts  heart:  the  United  Nations.  "The 
SovleU  previously  had  held  firmly  to  the 
position  that  each  permanent  member  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  should  have  the 
right  to  veto  any  of  its  procedures  and  deci- 
sions. On  February  7.  Molotov  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that 
procedural  questions  In  the  council  should 
be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  and  that  a 
permanent  member  would  not  be  able  to 
veto  discussions  of  a  dispute  to  which  It  was 
a  party.  For  Roosevelt  this  was  "a  step  for- 
ward which  would  be  welcomed  by  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world." 

Until  YalU  the  Russians  had  Insisted  that 
all  the  16  constituent  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly,  an  arrangement  that  might  have 
jeopardized  the  chance  of  the  U.S.  Charter 
passing  the  Senate,  or  led  to  demands  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  have  48  seate.  Now 
Stalin  also  abruptly  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  content  with  Just 
three  seaU  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Byelorussia.  The  United 
SUtes,  he  generously  added,  could  also  have 
three  places.  If  It  so  desired. 

A  quick-witted  Western  delegate  might 
have  inquired  why  8  million  Byelorussians 
deserved  such  considerations  while  100  mil- 
lion Great  Russians  did  not.  But  so  great 
was  the  relief  on  the  American  side  that  no 
one  was  Inclined  to  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, or  to  be  obdurate  about  the  remaining 
questions  on  the  Uble.  The  dangerous  rents 
In  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  repaired, 
the  cordial  partnership  among  the  Big 
Three  had  been  reaffirmed.  That  was  the 
main  thing  for  the  U.S.  policymakers,  and 
by  this  time  Churchill,  having  very  largely 
accepted  Roosevelts  leadership  when  it 
came  to  dealing  with  Russia,  felt  con- 
strained, even  if  groaning  inwardly,  to  go 
along  with  the  president. 

Today  we  may  feel  inclined  to  laugh  or 
cry  at  some  of  the  incidental  glimpses  of 
American  diplomacy  at  Yalta.  The  presi- 
dent, so  successful  in  dealing  with  poUtlcal 
bosses  at  home,  tried  to  mellow  Boss  Stalin. 
At  one  time  he  avowed  to  his  host  the  belief 
that  It  "was  difficult  to  have  any  preju- 
dices—social, religious,  or  otherwise— if  you 
really  knew  people,"  to  which  the  dlcUtor, 
who  counted  among  his  victims  close  rela- 
tives and  friends,  readily  assented.  Peace, 
Roosevelt  felt,  would  be  made  more  secure 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  pope  were  on 


speaking  terms.  Hence  the  incongruous 
presence  in  the  American  delegation  of  Ed 
Flynn.  the  Democratic  boss  of  the  Bronx, 
who  called  at  the  Vatican  on  his  way  home. 
But  was  YalU  the  place  of  the  Great  Be- 
trayal (or  Deception)?  No.  The  division  of 
Europe  resulted  from  a  whole  series  of 
events:  Soviet  usurpations.  Western  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  as  well  as  sheer 
accidents— all  going  back  to  1943  and  con- 
tinuing through  1947.  YalU  was  simply  one 
stage.  As  for  China.  YalU  mattered  far  less 
in  Mao's  ultimate  victory  than  other  factors 
such  as  the  ineptitude  of  the  Kuomlntang. 

Were  Stalin's  games  an  indication  of  his 
low  esteem  for  the  democratic  sUtesmen? 
Not  exactly.  He  genuinely  admired  C^iurch- 
m,  and  his  behavior  at  YalU  testifies  to  his 
conviction  that  Roosevelt,  though  visibly 
falling,  would  be  a  formidable  adversary  if 
aroused.  The  correspondence  between  them 
during  the  few  weeks  between  the  confer- 
ence and  Roosevelt's  death  suggests  strong- 
ly that  he  was  beginning  to  take  the  true 
measure  of  Stalin's  designs.  Had  Roosevelt 
lived  out  his  fourth  term,  the  course  of 
events  might  have  been  different. 

But  StAlin  did  perceive  that  the  democra- 
cies, unless  provoked  beyond  endurance, 
had  little  sUying  power  when  It  came  to 
bargaining  alx>ut  what  should  come  after 
the  victory.  How  many  people  In  America 
would  have  approved  a  drawn-out  dispute 
with  the  Russians  for  the  sake  of  some 
Polish  politicians  with  unpronounceable 
names?  How  many  In  1945  would  have  had 
patience  with  the  argument  that  Tokyo 
could  be  made  to  surrender  within  a  year  or 
so  after  V-E  Day  through  a  blockade  and 
aerial  attacks,  and  that  neither  an  Invasion 
of  the  Japanese  homeland  nor  a  Soviet 
Intervention  were  needed? 

One  American  action  that  had  the  most 
damaging  consequences  was  Roosevelt's 
sUtement  that  U.S.  troops  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  Europe  for  more  than 
two  years  after  Germany's  capitulation. 
This  was  a  signal  that  the  Russians  needn't 
take  seriously  tlie  Western  powers'  solemn 
pledge  that  the  nations  liberated  from  the 
Nazi  yoke  must  be  allowed  to  determine 
their  own  fate  through  free  elections.  Impa- 
tience, whether  to  bring  the  boys  home  or 
to  settle  the  issues  in  dispute  in  a  hurry,  was 
a  dangerous  tendency  when  It  came  to  nego- 
tiating with  the  likes  of  Stalin.  But  both 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  realized  that  once 
the  guns  were  silenced,  they  would  cease 
being  war  leaders  enjoying  unquestioning 
support  of  their  p>eoples  and  become  once 
more  politicians,  subject  to  pressures  and 
whims  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
American  officials  were  very  badly  informed 
about  the  political  system  headed  by  their 
intimidating  host.  People  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment such  as  George  Kennan  and 
Charles  Bohlen  (who  was  present  at  YalU) 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  they  were  still  In  junior  posi- 
tions. When  the  Soviets'  policies  in  East 
Europe  became  more  arbitrary  following 
the  conference.  Secretary  of  SUte  Edward 
Stettinius  wondered  whether  this  could  be 
because  "Marshal  Stalin  had  difficulties 
with  the  Politburo  when  he  returned  to 
Moscow,  for  having  l)een  too  friendly  and 
for  having  made  too  many  concessions  to 
the  two  capitalist  nations." 

And  so,  without  exaggerating  the  impor- 
tance of  what  happened  at  YalU,  we  still 
ought  to  ponder  its  lessons,  for  some  of 
them  are  relevant  today  when  the  United 
SUtes  Is  about  to  embark  on  yet  another 
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predictably  complex  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(Adam  B.  Ulam  Is  Ouemey  Professor  of 
Bistory  and  Political  Science  and  director  of 
the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard 
University.  His  most  recent  book  is  Danger- 
oiu  Relations:  The  Soviet  Union  in  World 
Politics.  1970-1982.  Oxford  University 
Press.) 
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Thx  PtrruM  or  Yalta 

<By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski)* 

Yalta  is  unfinished  business.  It  has  a 
longer  past  and  it  may  have  a  more  ominous 
future  than  is  generally  recognized.  Forty 
years  after  the  fateful  Crimean  meeting  of 
February  4-11.  1945.  between  the  Allied  Big 
Three  of  World  War  II.  much  of  our  current 
preoccupation  with  Yalta  focuses  on  its 
myth  rather  than  on  its  continuing  histori- 
cal significance. 

The  myth  Is  that  at  Yalta  the  West  ac- 
cepted the  division  of  EJurope.  The  fact  Is 
that  Elastem  Europe  had  been  conceded  de 
facto  to  Josef  Stalin  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Winston  Churchill  as  early  as  the 
Teheran  Conference  (In  November-Decem- 
ber 1943).  and  at  Yalta  the  British  and 
American  leaders  had  some  halfhearted 
second  thoughts  about  that  concession. 
They  then  made  a  last-ditch  but  Ineffective 
effort  to  fashion  some  arrangements  to 
assure  at  least  a  modicum  of  freedom  for 
Eastern  Europe,  in  keeping  with  Anglo- 
American  hopes  for  democracy  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  as  a  whole.  The  Western 
statesmen  failed,  however,  to  face  up  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  emerging  postwar  Soviet 
might,  and  in  the  ensuing  clash  between 
Stalinist  power  and  Western  naivete,  power 
prevailed. 

Yalta's  continuing  significance  lies  In 
what  it  reveals  about  Russia's  enduring  am- 
bitions toward  Europe  as  a  whole.  YsUta  was 
the  last  gasp  of  carefully  calibrated  Soviet 
diplomacy  designed  to  obtain  Anglo-Ameri- 
can acquiescence  to  a  preponderant  Soviet 
role  In  all  of  Europe.  At  Yalta,  in  addition 
to  timidly  reopening  the  issue  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  West  also  deflected,  but  again 
in  a  vague  and  timorous  fashion,  Soviet  as- 
priations  for  a  dominant  position  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Eurasian  land 
mass. 

Yalta  thus  remains  of  great  geopolitical 
significance  because  It  symbolizes  the  unfin- 
ished struggle  for  the  future  of  Europe. 
Forty  years  after  Yalta  that  struggle  still  In- 
volves America  and  Russia,  but  by  now  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  issue  Is  unlikely  to 
be  resolved  in  a  historically  constructive 
manner  until  a  more  active  role  is  assumed 
by  the  very  object  of  the  contest.  Europe 
Itself. 

II 
The  setting  for  Yalta  was  prostrated 
Europe.  That  once  globally  dominant  civili- 
zation had  committed  historical  suicide  in 
the  course  of  two  devastating  wars  fought 
within  the  span  of  a  mere  quarter-century. 
When  the  two  leaders  of  the  British  and 
American  democracies  met  with  the  Oeor- 
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glan  tyrant  of  the  Oreat  Russian  Empire  to 
resolve  the  future  of  Ehirope.  continental 
Europe  was  absent  from  the  deliberations. 
In  the  meantime,  much  of  Europe's  future 
was  being  decided  on  the  ground,  by  the 
great  extra- E^iropean  armies  pushing  from 
the  east  and  the  west  Into  Oennany,  the 
heart  of  Europe. 

Until  Yalta,  the  key  Issue  perplexing  the 
wartime  alliance  was  Poland,  the  key  to  con- 
trol of  Eastern  Eiirope.  Thereafter,  the 
lasue  has  Increasingly  been  Germany,  the 
key  to  control  over  Western  Europe.  Poland 
represented  to  Moscow  the  gate  to  the 
West,  and  thus  the  Kremlin  in  its  wartime 
diplomacy  adopted  an  attitude  of  utter  In- 
transigence on  the  question  of  Poland's 
future.  Though  In  his  memoirs  Churchill 
later  described  the  Polish  issue  as  "the  first 
of  the  great  causes  which  led  to  the  break- 
down of  the  Orand  Alliance, "  neither  he  nor 
his  Atlantic  partner.  President  Roosevelt, 
seemed  tp  grasp  the  central  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Polish  Issue;  nor  was  either  of 
them  Inclined  to  exploit  Russia's  Initial 
weakness  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  Polish-Soviet  dispute,  inltUted  by  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  almost  half  of  Poland  in 
1939  as  a  result  of  the  St&Un-Ribbentrop 
agreement. 

Stalin  correctly  saw  in  the  territorial  dis- 
pute the  opportunity  to  transform  Polish 
Independence  Into  dependence  on  Moscow. 
So  did  the  Poles.  Prior  to  the  Teheran  meet- 
ing, the  P>ollsh  prime  minister  desperately 
warned  Churchill  (as  recorded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Strang  on  September  9.  1943)  that 
"what  was  at  stake  between  Poland  and 
Russia  was  not  merely  a  question  of  fron- 
tiers but  a  question  of  general  relations  and 
indeed  the  question  of  the  survival  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  state.  .  .  ."  ■  A 
month  later.  Foreign  Minister  Anthony 
Eden  reported  to  the  British  War  Cabinet 
that  the  Polish  prime  minister  had  told  him 
on  October  8.  "The  general  attitude  of 
Stalin  towards  Poland,  towards  Germany 
and  the  Free  German  movement  and  to- 
wards questions  touching  other  occupied 
countries,  as  well  as  his  record  and  his 
whole  mentality.  Implied  more  extensive 
ambitions  than  ambitions  only  in  the  east- 
em  provinces  of  Poland  which  were  strategi- 
cally Important  to  Poland  but  in  no  sense 
vital  to  Russia."  Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Teheran  meeting,  Eden  briefed  the  War 
Cabinet  on  November  23  that  the  Poles 
feared  "that  Russia's  long-term  aim  is  to  set 
up  a  puppet  government  in  Warsaw  and 
turn  Poland  into  a  Soviet  republic.  .  . 

The  British  took  a  more  benign  view  of 
Stalin's  goals.  Eden  assured  the  Poles  "that 
British  experience  suggested  that  Stalin  was 
much  less  Intransigent  .  .  .,"  and  his  Inter- 
nal memorandum  on  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  Teheran  Conference  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  pre- 
pared to  satisfy  Stalin's  territorial  goals  in 
the  hope  that  this  would  produce  acceptable 
political  arrangements.  If  anything,  the 
Americans  were  even  more  Inclined  to  grati- 
fy Stalin.  In  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  at 
Teheran  in  late  November  and  eswly  Decem- 
ber 1943,  both  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  to 
changes  In  the  Polish  frontiers,  without  any 
further  consultation  with  the  Poles,  and 
more  generally  conceded  to  Moscow  a  pre- 
ponderant role  in  the  Balkans. 


■  This,  and  the  other  documents  died,  are  con- 
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versity Preaa.  1979. 


To  make  matters  worse,  while  pressing  the 
Poles  to  make  territorial  concessions  to 
Moscow  in  the  hope  of  assuaging  Russian 
desires,  the  British  and  Americans  were  un- 
willing to  offer  the  Poles  any  assurances  re- 
garding compensation  in  the  West.  Adopt- 
ing the  position  that  changes  in  Germany's 
frontiers  must  await  the  end  of  the  war. 
London  and  Washington  made  the  Polish 
plight  more  desperate.  As  a  result,  most 
Poles  simply  refused  any  compromise  on  the 
grounds  that  a  truncated  Poland  could  not 
survive  as  an  Independent  entity,  while 
others,  shocked  and  embittered,  increasing- 
ly saw  in  Moscow  the  only  sponsor  of  major 
Polish  territorial  acquisition  of  German  ter- 
ritory as  a  compensation  for  what  was  to  be 
absorbed  by  Russia.  The  price,  however,  was 
the  inevitable  emergence  of  Polish  depend- 
ence on  Russia,  and  through  It  Soviet  domi- 
nation over  Eastern  Europe. 

By  the  time  of  Yalta,  not  only  was  Poland 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  but  a  new  gov- 
ernment, sponsored  by  Stalin,  had  been  in- 
stalled in  Warsaw,  At  YalU.  the  West  exact- 
ed Soviet  promises  that  the  Soviet-installed 
government  would  be  enlarged  and  would 
hold  free  elections,  following  which  the 
West  would  recognize  it,  but  Western  lead- 
ers agreed  not  to  have  any  binding  obliga- 
tions regarding  the  elections  inserted  into 
the  Joint  communique  Issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Yalta  Conference.  As  a  result, 
how  free  elections  were  to  be  organized  re- 
mained an  exclusive  Soviet  prerogative, 
with  the  outcome  thereby  predetermined, 
(indeed,  the  Western  powers  recognized  the 
Warsaw  government  In  mid-1945,  even 
though— contrary  to  the  Yalta  agreement- 
no  elections  had  been  held.) 

in 

By  finally  foreclosing  the  Issue  of  Poland 
in  Russias  favor.  Yalta  opened  the  battle 
for  the  future  of  Germany.  Eastern  Poland 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  West  continued  to  oppose 
major  Polish  expansion  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense. The  Russians  at  first  hesitated  in  de- 
ciding how  extensively  they  ought  to  sup- 
port Polish  claims.  But  at  the  P>otsdam  Con- 
ference in  July  1945.  following  Germany's 
final  collapse,  Stalin  apparently  concluded 
that  with  his  armies  firmly  implanted  In  the 
middle  of  Germany  he  could  afford  to  satis- 
fy Polish  needs  (thereby  permanently  ce- 
menting Polish  dependence  on  Russia), 
while  continuing  to  wage  his  struggle  for  a 
preeminent  Soviet  role  in  Western  Europe. 

For  Stalin,  that  struggle  was  the  vital  sub- 
stance of  his  wartime  alliance  with  the 
West.  Later  in  1943,  on  the  eve  of  the  Tehe- 
ran Conference,  Stalin,  whose  armies  were 
then  still  fighting  on  Soviet  soil,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  Western  accord  for  a 
major  Soviet  role  In  both  postwar  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  Western  acquiescence  to  the 
scuttling  of  the  Polish -Czechoslovak  plans 
for  a  Central  European  confederation  which 
might  have  represented  an  obstacle  to 
Soviet  domination  over  the  region. 

The  Teheran  Conference  further  nur- 
tured Stallns'  grandiose  hopes  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  be  unable  and  the  Americans  un- 
willing to  oppose  his  larger  designs,  which 
he  revealed  cautiously,  while  continuously 
probing  the  intentions  and  the  will  of  his 
British  and  American  interlocutors. 
Throughout,  Stalin  and  his  associates  skill- 
fully played  on  the  anti-imperialist  senti- 
ments of  the  Americans  to  weaken  the  Brit- 
ish role  in  any  postwar  arrangements  and 
on  the  British  rivalry  with  France  to  make 
certain  that  no  center  of  effective  power 


would  emerge  in  postwar  Western  Europe. 
In  the  Soviet  interpreutlon,  Roosevelt's 
penchant  for  si?eaking  of  the  world's  ""four 
policemen'"  could  have  had  only  one  geopo- 
litical meaning:  America's  central  concern 
would  be  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  weak 
China  would  be  preoccupied  with  its  own 
problems,  and  a  bankrupt  Britain  would  be 
enmeshed  In  lU  Imperial  dilemmas,  leaving 
most  of  Eurasia  to  the  care  of  the  fourth 
policeman. 

In  testing  Western  reactions  to  his  design, 
Stalin  used  as  bait  two  somewhat  varying 
schemes  for  Europe.  Though  one  will  never 
know  to  what  extent  these  plans  were  alter- 
native scenarios  or  competing  concepts, 
both  plans  provided  for  a  major  Soviet  role 
in  all  of  Ehirope.  The  two  options  were  suc- 
cinctly simuned  up  In  a  conversation  on 
August  31,  1943,  between  British  Foreign 
Minister  Eden  and  the  Soviet  ambassador  to 
London,  Ivan  Maisky.  as  reported  by  Eden: 
•.  .  .  Maisky  continued  that  there  were 
two  possible  ways  of  trying  to  organize 
Europe  after  the  war.  Either  we  could  agree 
each  to  have  a  sphere  of  Interest,  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  East  and  ourselves  and  the 
Americans  In  the  West.  He  did  not  himself 
think  this  was  a  good  plan,  but  if  it  were 
adopted  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  exclude 
the  Russians  from  French  Affairs,  the  Med- 
iterranean and  so  forth,  and  the  Russians 
would  claim  similar  freedom  in  the  East.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  would  both,  and  the 
United  SUtes  also,  agree  that  all  Europe 
was  one,  as  his  Goverrunent  would  greatly 
prefer,  then  we  must  each  admit  the  right 
of  the  other  to  an  interest  in  all  parts  of 
HMrope.  If  we  were  concerned  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  Baltic  States,  then  we  must  imder- 
stand  Russian  concern  in  respect  of  France 
and  the  Mediterranean.  .  .     " ' 

The  latter  variant  was  apparently  advo- 
cated at  least  until  Yalta  by  Maxim  Ut- 
vinov,  the  former  Soviet  Conunissar  for  For- 
eign   Affairs    and    former    ambassador    to 
Washington.  Postulated  on  the  unstated  as- 
sumption   that   America   would    disengage 
militarily  from  Europe  but  that  at  least  a 
semblance    of    congeniality    between    the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  principal  wartime  allies 
would   continue  even  after  the  war,   and 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  Idealistic  American 
dislike  of  spheres  of  Influence,  the  plan  en- 
visaged not  only  a  Soviet  role  in  all  of  occu- 
pied Germany  but  In  effect  a  thinly  camou- 
flaged arrangement  for  a  E^arope  dominated 
Indirectly  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  ef- 
fective power  in  the  region.  British  influ- 
ence was  to  be  confined  to  several  narrow 
maritime  enclaves,  France  was  to  play  a 
negligible    role,    while    continued    Soviet- 
American  accommodation  would  be  tacitly 
premised  on  American  noninvolvement  In 
European  affairs.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  took  seriously  Roosevelt's 
repeated  hints  both  at  Teheran  and  even 
later  at  YalU  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
not  malnUin  a  postwar  military  presence  In 
Europe.  Given  their  ideological  cast,  they 
must  also  have  been  reassured  by  Roose- 
velt's tendency  to  speak  privately  to  Stalin 
in  most  negative  terms  both  of  the  British 
and  of  the  French,  seeing  In  that  confirma- 
tion of  their  theory  of  "inherent  capitalistic 
contradictions." 

The  alternative  to  this  strategy  of  domi- 
nation through  Western  acquiescence  was 
associated  with  LitvinoVs  principal  rival  and 
successor  at  the  helm  for  foreign  affairs. 
Vyacheslav  Molotov.  It  took  more  for  grant- 
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ed  that  an  American-Soviet  collision  would 
eventually  occur,  presumably  after  the  ex- 
pected U.S.  disengagement  from  Europe  and 
prot>ably  In  the  context  of  sharpened  inter- 
capitalist  conflicte.  Molotov's  alternative 
strategy  of  exclusive  control  by  fait  accom- 
pli put  more  emphasis,  therefore,  on  direct- 
ly subordinating  eastern  Europe  and  as 
much  of  central  Elurope  as  possible,  while 
vigorously  asserting  Soviet  claims  to  a 
major  role  In  the  West  and  to  a  coequal 
veto-wleldlng  sUtus  in  relations  with  the 
United  SUtes.  In  more  specific  discussions 
regarding  postwar  arrangemenU  for  Germa- 
ny. Stalin  was  careful  to  keep  his  options 
open.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be  favoring  a 
central  German  government,  at  other  times 
he  would  opt  for  the  fragmenution  of  Ger- 
many into  several  constituent  sUtes.  In 
either  case,  he  was  always  insistent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  major  say  In  all  of  Ger- 
many, while  making  certain  that  no  major 
West  European  power  was  reconstituted. 

As  the  Soviet  armies  marched  westward. 
Stalin's  claims  became  more  explicit  both 
territorially  and  politically.  In  addition  to 
reUining  everything  seized  during  the  col- 
laboration with  Hitler,  by  late  1944  and 
early  1945  the  Soviet  Union  made  territorial 
demands  on  Norway  (Bear  Island  and  the 
Spltzbergen)  and  regarding  the  Far  East 
(southern  Sakhalin,  and  Kurlle  Islands,  and 
a  preponderant  role  In  Manchuria  and 
Outer  Mongolia).  Stalin  also  sought  a  share 
in  controlling  Tangier  and  a  slice  of  the  Ital- 
ian colonies  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  addi- 
tion to  proposals  for  joint  action  against 
Franco's  Spain  and  Increased  political  pres- 
sure on  neutral  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 
This  was  followed  later  by  demands  for  ter- 
ritorial concessions  by  Turkey.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  consistently  spoke  of  France  as 
totally  demoralized  and  worthless,  underlin- 
ing the  proposition  that  Europe  was  a  politi- 
cal vacuum. 

Anglo-American  surprise  and  protracted 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  scope  of 
these  Soviet  ambitions  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  one  considers  the  extent  to 
which  Stalin's  aspirations  mirrored  tradi- 
tional Russian  goals.  Indeed,  they  so  closely 
replicated  Tsarist  objectives  In  World  War  I 
that  one  may  suspect  that  old  Russian  plan- 
ning papers  were  disinterred  for  Stalin's  and 
Molotov's  use.  Some  30  years  earlier.  In  late 
1914.  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  had 
also   considered   the    related    problems   of 
Poland  and  of  Russian  postwar  objectives. 
The  majority  report  focused  on  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Polish  kingdom,  but  under  Imperi- 
al Russian  sway,  as  Russia's  major  postwar 
objective.  However,  the  minority  report  pre- 
pared by  the   more  reactionary   members 
went  beyond  that  priority  and  defined  Rus- 
sian war  objectives  much  more  ambitiously. 
Russia's  general  alms  were  sUted  as  In- 
volving the  "strengthening  of  Russia  her- 
self, In  an  ethnic,  economic  and  strategic 
way";  In  addition  to  "the  possible  weakening 
of  Germanism  as  the  chief  enemy  of  Slav- 
dom and  Russia  at  the  present  time";  and  to 
"the  possible  liberation  of  other  Slavic  peo- 
ples from  the  authority  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  (Insofar  as  such  liberation 
does  not  conflict  with  the  direct  Interests  of 
Russia)."  To  accomplish  the  above,  Russia 
was  to  attain  the  following  specific  goals  in 
order  of  Importance: 

(1)  Completion  of  the  historic  task  of  unit- 
ing all  sections  of  the  Russian  people  by  re- 
uniting eastern  Oallcla,  northern  Bukovlna 
and  Carpathian  Rus'  with  Russia. 

(2)  Realization  of  the  historic  tasks  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the  annexation 


of  Tsar'grad  (Constantinople)  and  the  Turit- 
IshStr&iU. 

(3)  Rectification  of  the  borders  of  the 
Russian  sute  at  the  expense  of  East  Prussia 
and  also  In  Asiatic  Turkey. 

(4)  The  weakening  of  Germany  internally 
in  every  possible  way  by  means  of  her  com- 
plete territorial  reconstruction  on  a  new 
basis,  with  a  possible  decrease  in  Prussian 
territory  to  the  advantage  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  Denmark  and  the  smaller 
German  sUtes  as  well,  and.  perhaps,  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau,  etc. 

(5)  Unification  and  liberation  of  Poland 
within  the  widest  possible  boundaries,  but, 
in  any  case,  within  llmlU  which  are  ethno- 
graphic rather  than  historic  (which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  interest  and  entire 
history  of  Russia). 

(6)  Liberation  of  the  remaining  Austria 
Slavs.' 

What  is  striking  about  these  war  alms, 
drafted  by  the  more  nationalistic  and  reac- 
tionary members  of  the  Council,  is  their 
idenUty  with  Soviet  post- World  War  U  ob- 
jectives defined  by  Stalin  and  Molotov.  Ev- 
eryone of  the  objectives  became  Stalin's:  the 
incorporation  of  parts  of  Polish  Gallcia 
were  previously  held  by  Russia  and  of 
Czechoslovak  Subcan>athia  were  identical 
with  the  first  1914  goal;  the  second  objec- 
tive was  denied  to  the  Soviets,  but  they  did 
press  for  it  in  their  conversations  with  the 
Western  allies  (presumably  recalling  that  in 
the  spring  of  1915  France  and  Britain  bad 
conceded  as  much  to  Tsarist  Russia);  the 
third  objective  was  obtained  in  East  Prussia 
(again  a  surprise  to  Westerners),  and  the 
Soviets  in  1945  pressed  for  territorial  con- 
cessions from  Turkey  but  without  success: 
the  fourth  was  achieved  in  a  different  form 
in  Germany;  the  fifth  pushed  Poland  fur- 
ther west  than  was  thought  possible  in  1914 
but  with  functionaUy  the  same  result— the 
creation  of  a  Poland  highly  dependent  on 
Russia  for  its  territorial  Integrity. 

One  can  thus  classify  Soviet  wartime  ob- 
jectives as  falling  into  three  categories:  first, 
recovery  of  the  territorial  sUtus  quo  ante  as 
of  June  1941;  second,  securing  politically  ac- 
quiescent regimes  in  east-central  Europe; 
third,  gaining  a  preponderant  voice  regard- 
ing the  political  organization  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  Soviets  were  totaUy  unyielding 
and  quite  open  about  the  first  objective; 
they  were  prepared,  however,  to  camouflage 
the  second  objective  if  it  served  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  the  third  goal.  It  is  easy 
to  forget  how  uncertain  at  the  time  was 
America's  postwar  role  in  Europe,  while 
American  unwillingness  during  wartime  to 
focus  concretely  on  postwar  issues  fortified 
the  expecUtion  that  it  would  again  turn 
inward.  As  Soviet  forces  moved  westward, 
their  pursuit  of  the  second  objective  became 
more  brazen,  and  it  assumed  brutal  manifes- 
Utlons  when  It  dawned  upon  the  Soviets 
that  there  might  not  be  an  American  acqui- 
escence to  the  attainment  of  the  third  ob- 
jective. That  realization  dawned  on  Stalin 
and  his  colleagues  with  increasing  intensity 
after  Yalta. 

n 

YalU  can  therefore  be  said  to  have  Initiat- 
ed the  postwar  struggle  for  Europe.  Yet  it 
was  hailed  in  the  West  as  an  unmitigated 


■Olflord  D.  Malone.  quoting  Rustko-pol'$kie  ot- 
noiheniia  v  period  mirovoi  voiny  (Moscow.  1928), 
in  Russian  Diplomacii  and  Eastern  Europe.  1914- 
1917.  New  York;  KinTs  Crown.  1983.  pp.  20-21,  139- 
40. 
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diplomatic  trumph.  foreshadowing  a  period 
of  prolonged  East-West  accommodation. 
Forty  years  later  this  very  same  Yalta  con- 
tinues to  evoke  equally  simplistic— though 
opposite— emotions.  It  is  now  the  synonym 
for  betrayal.  At  the  time^its  decisions  were 
said  (according  to  a  New  York  Times  editori- 
al of  February  13.  1945)  to  "Justify  and  sur- 
pass most  of  the  hopes  placed  on  this  fate- 
ful meeting  .  .  .  they  show  the  way  to  an 
early  victory  in  Europe,  to  a  secure  peace 
and  to  a  brighter  world." 

Sumner  Wells  might  be  accused  of  some 
partiality  when  he  announced  (in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  28.  1945)  that  ".  .  , 
the  Declaration  of  Yalta,  whatever  the 
future  may  bring  forth,  will  always  stand 
out  as  a  gigantic  step  forward  toward  the  ul- 
timate establishment  of  a  peaceful  and  or- 
derly world."  But  even  such  am  experienced 
observer  as  Walter  Lippmann  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  Writing  in  The  New  York  Herald 
Tritmne  on  February  15.  1945.  Lippmann  in- 
formed his  readers  that  Churchill.  Stalin 
and  Roosevelt  "have  checked  and  reversed 
the  normal  tendency  of  a  victorious  coali- 
tion to  dissolve  as  the  war,  which  called  it 
into  being,  approaches  its  end.  .  .  .  The  mili- 
tary alliance  is  proving  itself  to  be  no  transi- 
tory thing,  good  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  enemy,  but  in  truth  the  nucleus 
and  core  of  a  -ew  international  order." 

Skeptical  voices  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  Wail  Street  Journal  warned  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1945.  that  the  Yalta  deal  on  central 
Europe  "can  only  lead  to  increasingly  unsat- 
isfactory relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia":  while  a  perceptive 
Frenchman.  Andre  Visson.  (writing  in  The 
Washington  Post  on  February  18.  1945.  in 
an  article  entitled  "Big  Powers  and  Small 
Nations")  noted  that  the  United  States  was 
finally  becoming  committed  to  the  future  of 
Europe  and  was  showing  signs  of  a  willing- 
ness even  to  contest  the  Soviet  domination 
over  Eastern  Europe— unlike  at  Teheran, 
where  it  seemed  uninterested  in  postwar  ar- 
rangements and  willing  to  settle  for  "the  di- 
vision of  Europe  into  two  zones  of  influ- 
ence." 

In  fact.  Yalta  was  the  last  effort  by  the 
wartime  partners  to  construct  the  postwar 
world  jointly.  Unlike  Teheran,  where 
Churchill  was  still  clearly  Roosevelt's  equal, 
at  Yalta  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, foreshadowing  the  bipolar  world  that 
was  in  fact  emerging.  The  real  collision  at 
Yalta  was  between  Roosevelt's  well-meaning 
vagueness  about  arrangements  for  Europe's 
postwar  future  and  Stalin's  studied  vague- 
ness about  the  extent  of  Russia's  desire  to 
dominate  that  future.  The  former  desper- 
ately wanted  to  believe  in  postwar  coopera- 
tion while  the  latter  deliberately  exploited 
that  faith  to  create  facts  on  the  ground 
while  pressing  for  Western  acceptance  of 
Soviet  claims  in  both  the  west  and  the  far 
east  of  the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  a  result,  the  Yalta  declarations  were 
manifestly  escapist  in  character.  The  provi- 
sions regarding  free  elections  in  Poland 
were  at  best  a  transparent  fig  leaf  for  out- 
right Soviet  domination,  while  the  rhetoric 
concerning  future  peace  simply  obscured 
the  emerging  and  very  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  major  powers.  However,  that 
rhetoric  did  serve  to  further  delude  Western 
public  opinion  regarding  Russia's  true  inten- 
tions, thereby  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Western  democracies  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  emerging  East- West  confrontation. 

By  falling  to  construct  an  agreed-upon 
world,  while  in  effect  sanctioning  the  con- 
cessions  made   earlier  at  Teheran,   Yalta 


became  subsequently  the  symbol  of  Eu- 
rope's partition.  The  follow-on  meeting  at 
Potsdam  was  merely  a  contentious  session 
to  carve  the  spoils.  It  was  at  Yalta  that  the 
Westerners  belatedly  had  their  first  inklings 
that  the  concession  of  EUistem  Europe  to 
Soviet  domination  might  be  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  for  central  and  Western 
Europe,  while  to  Stalin  Western  reticence 
regarding  satisfaction  of  the  wider  Soviet 
goals  foreshadowed  a  more  difficult  political 
struggle  than  apparently  anticipated  earlier. 
Henceforth,  the  increasingly  overt  preoccu- 
pation of  Soviet  policy  became  one  of  driv- 
ing the  United  States  out  of  Eurasia. 

V 

That  preoccupation  has  endured  for  the 
40  subsequent  years— and  today  It  is  still  the 
central  motif  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Its 
concomitant  is  the  determination  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  genuine  B^urope  motivat- 
ed by  shared  political  will.  The  last  four  dec- 
ades, however,  also  reveal  an  Important 
strategic  lesson:  what  has  come  to  be  seen  as 
the  legacy  of  Yalta— namely  the  partitioned 
Europe— can  only  be  undone  either  In 
Soviet  favor  through  Litvinov's  more  subtle 
design  of  domination  through  acquiescence, 
or  to  Europe's  historical  advantage  by  the 
emergence  of  a  truly  European  Europe  ca- 
pable tx>th  of  attracting  Eastern  Europe  and 
of  diluting  Soviet  control  over  the  region. 
America  does  not  have  the  power  or  the  will 
to  change  basically  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe,  while  crude  and  heavy-handed 
Soviet  efforts  to  intimidate  West  Europe 
merely  consolidate  the  Atlantic  connection. 

Of  the  two  principal  sides.  It  has  been  the 
Soviet  that  has  sought  much  more  persist- 
ently than  the  American  to  achieve  a  geopo- 
litical breakthrough,  settling  the  fate  of 
Eurasia.  Yalta  had  stimulated  Soviet  anxi- 
eties that  America  might  not  in  fact  disen- 
gage totally  from  Europe:  Potsdam  rein- 
forced them,  while  the  subsequent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Marshall  Plan  con- 
firmed Moscow's  worst  fears:  America,  con- 
trary to  Stalin's  hopes  and  expectations, 
was  becoming  implanted  on  the  continent, 
de  facto  checking  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
power. 

Subsequent  history  has  been  punctuated 
by  more  overt  and  direct  Soviet  efforts  to 
challenge  that  reality  head-on— above  and 
beyond  the  relentless  attempts  to  under- 
mine it.  The  political  campaign  against  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  Stalin's  open  decision  to 
keep  twth  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  out  of 
it.  were  undertaken  in  the  context  of  the 
strategic  conclusion  that  not  only  would 
America  remain  engaged  In  European  af- 
fairs but  that  a  protracted  political  conflict 
was  now  Inevitable.  The  subsequent  Berlin 
crisis  was  thus  an  important  test  of  will,  de- 
signed to  challenge  America's  suddenly  im- 
provised determination  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  truncated  Oermany. 

It  Is  important  to  be  clear  about  it:  nei- 
ther Stalin's  blockade  of  Berlin,  nor  Khru- 
shchev's Berlin  crisis  of  a  decade  later,  was 
about  Berlin  itself.  In  both  cases,  the  stake 
WM  the  American  security  connection  with 
Western  Europe.  This  Is  why  both  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev  were  willing  to  risk  even  a 
period  of  very  high  tension — dangerously 
high  tension— with  America,  something 
which  Berlin  Itself  did  not  merit.  Had  the 
Soviets  prevailed.  Germany  would  have 
been  panicked,  and  the  vaunted  American 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe  would 
have  been  rendered  impotent.  The  geopoliti- 
cal effect  of  a  Soviet  success  in  Berlin  would 
have  been  to  establish  Soviet  paramountcy 
over  Western  E^u-ope. 


Though  the  two  Berlin  crises  were  the 
most  overt  indicators  of  enduring  Soviet  de- 
termination to  sever  the  Atlantic  security 
connection,  Soviet  diplomacy  throughout 
the  postwar  era  has  pursued  also  the  cardi- 
nal objective  of  ensuring  that  a  geopolitical- 
ly  vital  Europe  does  not  surface  as  a  com- 
petitor or  even  as  a  neighbor.  Soviet  foreign 
policy— using  all  its  diplomatic  leverage  as 
well  as  such  overt  and  hidden  tools  as  the 
West  European  Communist  parties  and  the 
myriad  of  fellow  travelers— has  been  active 
in  opposing  such  schemes  as  the  European 
Defense  Community,  and  it  has  above  all 
persistently  tried  to  place  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  the  Common  Markets  evolution 
toward  a  political  personality.  Even  if  West- 
em  Europe  cannot  be  severed  from  America, 
it  must  at  least  be  kept  divided  and  weak. 

The  commitment  to  the  goal  of  expelling 
America  from  Europe  Is  not  Just  lingering  in 
the  Kremlin.  It  animates  the  current  Soviet 
leadership,  a  leadership  more  Stalinist  in 
substance  than  any  since  1953.  Attempting 
to  exploit  the  West  E^u^opean  "peace  move- 
ments" and  unease  regarding  the  anti- 
Soviet  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, the  current  Soviet  leadership  decided 
to  evaluate  the  INP  (intermediate- range  nu- 
clear forces)  issue  into  a  new  test  of  will, 
again  making  the  Atlantic  security  connec- 
tion the  ultimate  stake.  The  Soviet  decision 
to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  on  arms  control  issues  unless  the 
United  States  dismantles  and  removes  its 
Pershing  lis  and  ground- launched  cruise 
missiles  Is  tantamount  to  an  attempt  to 
Impose  on  America  a  public  humiliation 
with  wide-ranging  strategic  consequences.  It 
is  the  functional  equivalent  to  the  earlier 
Berlin  crises. 

But  the  Soviet  leadership  has  again  over- 
reached itself.  Its  heavy-handed  tactics  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  neutralist 
Social  Democratic  Party  in  Germany,  to  the 
discrediting  of  the  unilateral  disarmers  in 
the  Labour  Party  in  Britain,  and  to  the 
strong  show  of  solidarity  with  America  dis- 
played by  Europe  on  this  issue.  (Parentheti- 
cally, one  may  add  that  almost  simulta- 
neously the  present  Soviet  leadership  has 
stimulated  in  Japan  the  highest  degree  of 
anti-Sovietism  since  World  War  II. )  It  did  so 
because  it  overestimated  the  depth  of  the 
neutralist  sentiments  sind  the  extent  of  the 
West  E^iropean,  even  the  German,  stake  in 
the  East-West  detente.  It  may  also  have 
overestimated  the  impact  on  West  European 
public  opinion  of  the  greatly  increased 
Soviet  strategic  power,  especially  in  compar- 
ison to  the  Berlin  crises  of  the  late  1940s 
and  the  late  19508.  The  Soviet  leaders  may 
have  calculated  that  the  combination  of  a 
specifically  West  European  interest  in  de- 
tente with  the  growing  fear  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  (especially  with  the  massive  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-20S  targeted  on  West- 
em  Europe)  might  stampede  the  West  Euro- 
peans— even  if  not  the  Americans— into  a 
unilateral  accommodation.  They  thus  relied 
too  much  on  simple  political  intimidation. 

Nonetheless,  in  addition  to  noting  Soviet 
persistence  in  seeking  to  achieve  the  subor- 
dination of  Western  Europe,  it  Is  Important 
not  to  be  overly  reassured  by  the  Soviet  fail- 
ure. For  that  failure  is  due  more  to  the 
crudeness  of  the  Soviet  tactics  than  to  the 
resilience  of  Westem  Europe.  The  fact  is 
that  Westem  Europe  as  such  has  not 
emerged  politically.  In  that  respect  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  said  to  have  achieved  at 
least  a  part  of  what  it  has  tieen  seeking 
since  Yalta.  In  the  meantime,  the  continued 
division  of  Europe  breeds  growing  resent- 


ment not  only  of  the  direct  Soviet  domina- 
tion over  Eastern  Europe  but  also  of  the 
American  role  in  Europe,  a  situation  which 
more  skillfull  Soviet  diplomacy  could  at 
some  point  more  intelligently  exploit. 

The  political  reality  is  that  America 
cannot  undo  Europe's  partition,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  that  partition  intensifies  the 
American-Soviet  rivalry  which  in  turn  per- 
petuates the  partition.  Though  America  has 
at  times  sought  to  loosen  the  bonds  that 
both  tie  and  sutxjrdinate  Eastern  Europe  to 
Moscow,  at  the  truly  critical  Junctures 
America  has  chosen  not  to  contest  Soviet 
domination  directly.  American  policy  has 
aimed  at  carefully  encouraging  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  a  somewhat  more  pluralistic 
Eastern  Europe,  a  process  that  Is  bound  to 
take  time  and  which  can  periodically  be  re- 
versed by  force,  as  through  martial  law  in 
Poland  in  1981.  However,  when  the  East 
German  regime  collapsed  in  1963,  when 
Hungary  arose  In  1956,  when  Czechoslova- 
kia peacefully  emancipated  itself  in  1968 
only  to  be  Invaded  by  Soviet  armed  forces, 
the  United  SUtes  adopted  a  passive  posture 
masked  by  anti-Soviet  rhetoric.  Whether 
more  could  have  been  done  is  debatable,  but 
that  not  much  was  done  is  undeniable. 

VI 

American  prudence  is  one  reason  why  the 
Europeans  sense  that  America  cannot  undo 
the  division  of  Europe.  The  other  reason  is 
even  more  basic.  America  cannot  undo  the 
partition  of  Europe  without  in  effect  defeat- 
ing Russia.  And  that  the  Russians  must  and 
will  resist  firmly— Just  as  the  direct  expul- 
sion of  America  from  Westem  Europe  would 
be  resisted  by  America  as  an  intolerable 
defeat.  At  the  same  time,  the  partition  of 
Germany  in  the  context  of  the  partition  of 
Europe  makes  both  partitions  a  live  issue.  It 
ensures  a  continuing  political  struggle  for 
the  future  of  Germany  and  thus  for  the 
future  of  Europe.  It  locks  America  and 
Russia  into  a  strategically  central  conflict, 
but  with  the  stakes  so  high  that  neither  can 
countenance  a  direct  defeat.  With  divided 
Germany  thus  serving  as  the  permanent 
catalyst  for  change,  the  issue  of  the  future 
of  Europe  remains  a  live  issue,  despite  the 
stalemate  of  the  last  40  years. 

The  situation  might  have  been  altogether 
different  if  the  division  of  Europe  had  not 
entailed  simultaneously  the  division  of  Ger- 
many. If  instead  of  the  Elbe  the  geopolitical 
American-Soviet  frontier  had  been  fixed  on 
the  Rhine  or  on  the  Oder-Nelsse  line,  the  di- 
vision of  Europe  into  two  spheres  of  influ- 
ence would  have  been  neater  and  politically 
easier  to  maintain.  With  the  Rhine  as  the 
dividing  line,  the  West  European  rump 
would  have  felt  so  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
presence,  backed  by  a  Sovietized  Germany, 
that  henceforth  its  enduring  preoccupation 
would  have  been  to  insure  the  closest  possi- 
ble ties  with  America,  forgetting  altogether 
alK)ut  the  fate  of  the  Soviet-dominated  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  If.  on  the  other 
hand.  Soviet  sway  had  been  extended  only 
to  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  the  Poles  and  the 
Czechs  would  have  been  so  fearful  that  an 
American-backed  Germany  might  resume 
its  traditional  Drang  nach  Osten  that  the 
partition  of  Europe  would  have  been  of  very 
secondary  concern. 

As  it  happens,  the  existing  stalemate  is  in- 
creasingly resented  by  all  Europeans.  The 
Germans— no  longer  dominated  by  feelings 
of  war  guilt,  less  mesmerized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal,  distressed  by  the  failure  of 
Europe  to  become  an  alternative  to  divisive 
nationalisms— are  naturally  drawn  to  a 
growing    preoccupation    with   the   fate   of 


their  brethren  living  under  an  alien  system. 
The  notion  that  the  destiny  of  a  united  Ger- 
many depends  on  a  close  relationship  with 
Russia  is  not  a  new  one  in  German  political 
tradition.  Frustration  with  the  nation's  divi- 
sion is  giving  it  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Moreover,  for  Germany  especially  but  also 
for  Westem  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  East 
holds  a  special  economic  attraction.  It  has 
been  the  traditional  market  for  West  Euro- 
pean industrial  goods.  As  Westem  Europe 
discovers  that  in  its  fragmented  condition  it 
is  becoming  less  competitive  with  the  high- 
tech  economies  of  America  and  Japan,  the 
notion  of  a  special  economic  relationship 
with  the  East  becomes  particularly  appeal- 
ing. The  fear  that  America  may  be  turning 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  has  in  this 
connection  a  self-fulfilling  and  a  self-vali- 
dating function:  It  Justifies  a  wider  econom- 
ic, and  potentially  even  a  political,  accom- 
modation between  an  industrially  obsoles- 
cent Westem  Europe  and  the  even  more 
backward  Soviet  bloc,  a  logical  consumer  for 
what  Westem  Europe  can  produce. 

More  than  most  Europeans,  the  East  Eu- 
ropeans, no  longer  expecting  American  lib- 
eration, long  for  a  genuine  Europe  which 
would  free  them  from  the  Soviet  yoke.  That 
longing  explains  the  extraordinary  standing 
to  this  day  in  Eastem  Europe  of  de  Gaulle— 
simply  because  he  raised  the  standard  of 
"Europe  to  the  Ural."  It  explains  also  the 
special  appeal  of  the  Pope,  whose  vision  of 
Europe's  spiritual  unity  has  obvious  politi- 
cal implications.  But  the  East  Europeans 
will  settle  for  half  a  loaf  if  they  cannot  have 
the  whole.  Faced  with  the  choice  of  exclu- 
sive Soviet  domination,  only  occasionally 
contested  by  American  policy,  or  of  at  least 
growing  ties  with  even  a  politically  weak 
Westem  Europe,  the  East  Europeans  clearly 
prefer  the  latter. 

To  register  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Europe  will  simply  drift  into  a  separate  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union,  fulfill- 
ing long-standing  Soviet  ambitions.  It  is  to 
note,  however,  the  potential  and  growing 
West  European  susceptibility  to  a  Soviet 
policy  based  more  on  Litvinov's  prescrip- 
tions than  on  Stalinist  practices.  A  Soviet 
policy  designed  to  exploit  more  subtly  the 
continued  absence  of  a  united  Europe,  the 
mounting  American  frustration  with  the 
low  level  of  the  European  defense  effort, 
and  the  ineviUble  appeal  of  escapist  notions 
regarding  disarmament,  nuclear  freezes,  and 
the  like  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
both  American  and  European  public  opin- 
ion. Indeed,  under  certain  circumstances, 
one  can  even  envisage  a  spontaneous  Ameri- 
can inclination  to  disengage  from  Europe, 
with  conservatives  advocating  it  out  of  irri- 
tation with  European  unwillingness  to  do 
more  for  common  defense,  and  with  liberals 
propounding  It  because  of  their  current 
tendency  to  deal  with  difficult  security  mat- 
ters by  evasion.  The  U.S.  deficit  wlU,  in  any 
case,  drive  Congress  toward  a  more  critical 
look  at  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

In  Europe  itself,  such  a  more  subtle  Lit- 
vlnov-type  Soviet  policy  would  aim  not  at 
the  dismantling  of  NATO  as  such  but  at  de- 
priving It  of  any  political  or  military  sub- 
stance. Exploiting  the  duality  of  German 
feelings  and  the  growing  ties  between  Bonn 
and  East  Berlin,  It  would  seek  to  transform 
Germany  into  a  quasi-neutral  member  of 
NATO,  thereby  alarming  and  further  frag- 
mentiiig  Westem  Europe.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  trying  to  Inflict  on  America  a 
visible  and  direct  political  defeat  in  Europe, 
it  would  play  on  European  unwillingness  to 


associate  itself  with  America  in  wider  global 
and  Ideological  rivalry  with  Russia,  in  order 
to  achieve  European  acquiescence  to  a  sub- 
ordinate relationship  with  Moscow. 

It  is  not  self-fulfilling  pessimism  to  note 
that  a  Europe  dependent  military,  frag- 
mented politically,  and  anachronistic  eco- 
nomically remains  a  Europe  mor*-  vulnera- 
ble to  such  blandishments.  In  -• lef.  a  sus- 
tained Soviet  peace  offensive  poses  the 
greater  danger  that  Moscow  finally  might 
succeed  In  splitting  Europe  from  America 
and  thus,  taking  advantage  of  Europe's  con- 
tinued historical  fatigue,  attain  finally  a 
Taltanized  Europe. 

VII 

As  President  Mitterrand  put  it  some  two 
years  ago.  "Tout  ce  ffui  pemettera  de  sortir 
de  Yalta  xera  bon.  ..."  But  how  to  escape 
from  Yalta?  FHjrty  years  later,  there  must  be 
a  better  option  for  both  E^urope  and  Amer- 
ica than  either  a  partitioned  and  prostrated 
Europe  that  perpetuates  the  American- 
Soviet  collision,  or  a  disunited  Europe  di- 
vorced from  America  acquiescing  piecemeal 
to  Soviet  domination  over  Eurasia.  And 
there  is  such  a  third  option:  the  emergence 
of  a  politically  more  vital  Europe  less  de- 
pendent militarily  on  the  United  SUtes,  en- 
couraged in  that  direction  by  an  American 
guided  by  a  timely  historic  vision,  and  lead- 
ing eventually  to  a  fundamentally  altered 
relationship  with  Eastem  Europe  and  with 
Russia. 

This  third  option  requires  a  long-term 
strategy  of  the  kind  that  the  West  simply 
has  not  devised  in  dealing  with  the  enduring 
post- Yalta  European  dilemma.  The  point  of 
deijarture  for  such  a  long-term  strategy  has 
to  be  Joint  recognition  of  the  important  con- 
clusion which  the  experience  of  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  teaches:  the  historic  t>alance  in 
Europe  will  be  changed  gradually  In  the 
West's  favor  only  if  Russia  comes  to  be 
faced  west  of  the  Elbe  rather  less  by  Amer- 
ica and  rather  more  by  Europe. 

Thoughtful  EJuropeans  realize,  moreover, 
that  the  future  of  EJurope  is  intertwined 
with  the  future  of  Germany  and  of  Poland. 
Without  spanning,  in  some  non-threatening 
fashion,  the  division  of  Germany,  there  will 
not  be  a  genuine  Europe;  but  continuing 
Russian  domination  of  Poland  makes  Rus- 
sian control  over  East  Germany  geopoliti- 
cally  possible.  Thus  the  relationship  be- 
tween Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany 
and  Poland  on  the  other  must  be  peacefully 
transformed  if  a  larger  Europe  is  ever  to 
emerge. 

Both  Americans  and  Europeans  must  also 
face  up  to  the  implications  of  the  fact  that 
the  division  of  Europe  is  not  only  the  un- 
natural consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Europe  in  the  course  of  two  world  wars:  in 
the  long  run  it  is  also  an  inherenty  unstable 
and  potentially  dangerous  situation.  It  is 
likely  to  produce  new  explosions  In  Eastem 
Europe  and  it  could  also  generate  a  basic 
and  destabilizing  reorientation  in  Westem 
Europe,  especially  since  for  many  Europe- 
ans the  existence  of  the  two  alliances  across 
the  dividing  line  in  the  middle  of  Europe  is 
seen  as  an  extension  of  superpower  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

Accordingly,  concentration  on  the  purely 
military  dimension  of  the  East-West  prob- 
lem, or  trying  to  get  the  West  Europeans  to 
hew  to  the  U.S.  line  in  the  Middle  East  or  in 
Central  America,  is  not  going  to  preserve 
Westem  unity.  America  has  to  identify 
itself  with  a  cause  which  has  deeply  felt 
emotional  significance  to  most  Europeans. 
Undoing  the  division  of  Europe,  which  is  so 
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essential  to  its  spiritual  and  moral  recovery, 
is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  Western  democracies 
and  one  capable  of  galvanizlns  a  shared 
sense  of  historic  purpose. 

But  that  objective,  so  essential  to  Eu- 
rope's restoration,  cannot  be  accomplished 
as  an  American  victory  over  Russia.  Nor  will 
it  be  achieved  by  an  explicit  Russian  accept- 
ance, through  a  negotiated  agreement,  of 
Extern  Europe's  emancipation  from  Rus- 
sian vassalage.  Moscow  will  not  yield  volun- 
tarily. A  wider  Europe  can  ony  emerge  as  a 
consequence  of  a  deliberately  but  subtly  in- 
duced process  of  change,  by  historical 
stealth  so  to  speak,  which  can  neither  be 
quickly  detected  nor  easily  resisted. 

The  West  must  shape  that  process  and 
give  it  historical  direction.  As  the  point  of 
departure  for  seeking  the  common  goal,  one 
can  envisage  a  strategy  combining  five 
broad  political,  economic  and  military  di- 
mensions. Some  Involve  relatively  simple 
acts  and  can  be  summarized  succinctly: 
some  require  more  complicated  processes  of 
change,  are  bound  to  be  more  controversial, 
and  thus  require  a  fuller  Justification. 

First,  on  the  symbolic  plane,  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  heads  of  the  democratic 
West  as  a  whole,  perhaps  on  February  4. 
1985.  to  clarify  Jointly,  through  a  solemn 
declaration,  the  West's  attitude  toward  the 
historic  legacy  of  Yalta.  In  publicly  repudi- 
ating that  bequest — the  partition  of 
Europe— the  West  should  underline  its  com- 
mitment to  a  restored  Europe,  free  of  extra- 
European  control.  It  should  stress  Its  belief 
that  there  now  exists  a  genuine  E^iropean 
[Wlltical  Identity,  the  heir  to  Europe's  civili- 
zation, which  Is  entitled  to  unfettered  ex- 
pression. It  should  affirm  the  right  of  every 
European  nation  to  choose  its  sociopolitical 
system  in  keeping  with  its  history  and  tradi- 
tion. It  should  explicitly  reject  and  condemn 
Moscow's  imposition  on  so  many  Europeans 
of  a  system  that  is  culturally  and  polltcally 
so  alien  to  them.  Finally,  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  positive  experience  of  neutral 
Austria  and  Finland,  It  should  pledge  that  a 
more  authentic  Europe  would  not  entail  the 
extension  of  the  American  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence to  the  European  state  frontiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Second,  and  in  direct  connection  with  the 
renunciation  of  Yalta's  burden,  the  West 
should  simultaneously  reconfirm  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  is 
absolutely  essential,  for  otherwise  the  repu- 
diation of  Yalta  could  give  the  Soviets  the 
convenient  argument  that  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Poland  and  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
thereby  again  endangered.  The  Helsinki 
agreements  confirmed  the  durability  of  the 
existing  frontiers  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  eastern  nations  must  be  re- 
assured on  this  score.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Helsinki  agreements  legalized  and  institu- 
tionalized the  notion  that  the  West  has  a 
right  to  comment  on  the  internal  practices 
of  East  E^iropean  governments  and  that  re- 
spect of  human  rights  Is  a  general  Interna- 
tional obligation.  Accordingly,  the  repudi- 
ation of  Yalta's  historic  legacy  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
West's  commitment  to  peaceful  East-West 
relations,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
territorial  status  quo,  and  to  the  indivisibil- 
ity of  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

Moreover,  reaffirmation  of  the  continued 
Western  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  could  help  to  resolve  the  potentially 
fatal  European  ambivalence  regarding  Oer- 
many.  The  fact  is  that,  while  the  Europeans 
resent   their   historic   partition,   they   fear 


almost  as  much  a  reunited  Oermany.  There- 
fore, the  renunciation  of  Yalta's  legacy— the 
division  of  Europe— should  be  accompanied 
by  an  explicit  pledge,  through  the  reaffir- 
mation of  Helsinki's  continued  relevance, 
that  the  purpose  of  healing  the  East-West 
rift  in  Europe  is  not  to  dismantle  any  exist- 
ing state  but  to  give  every  European  people 
the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  wider 
all-European  cooperation.  In  that  context, 
the  division  of  Germany  need  not  be  undone 
through  formal  reunification  but  by  the 
gradual  emergence  of  a  much  less  threaten- 
ing loose  confederation  of  the  existing  two 
states. 

Third,  much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
these  symbolic  acts.  Western  Europe  should 
strive  to  create  the  maximum  number  of  op- 
portunities for  E^t  European  participation 
in  various  all-European  bodies.  There  is 
today  a  proliferation  of  such  institutions, 
both  private  and  public.  E^t  E}uropeans 
should  be  encouraged  quietly  but  systemati- 
cally to  increase  their  participation — even  if 
initially  only  as  observers — in  such  bodies  as 
the  E^iropean  Parliament,  as  well  as  the 
myriad  of  more  specialized  technical  agen- 
cies. The  fostering  in  Extern  E^irope  of  the 
Ehiropean  spirit,  and  of  greater  E]ast  E^irope- 
an  recognition  that  there  Is  more  to  Elurope 
today  than  meets  the  eye.  Is  clearly  in  the 
Interest  of  all  Europe.  But  a  new  burst  of 
energy  in  this  regard  is  much  needed. 

It  would  also  be  appropriate  for  the  major 
West  EUu^pean  nations,  as  well  as  for  Amer- 
ica, to  sponsor  during  the  Yalta  year  of 
1985 — on  either  a  private  or  public  basis— a 
series  of  seminars  and  conferences  on  the 
future  of  post- Yalta  E^urope.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  Invite  East  Eiuropeans  to 
participate,  on  whatever  basts  is  possible,  in 
deliberations  designed  to  forge  during  that 
year  a  wider  consensus  on  how  best  to  undo 
peacefully  Yalta's  legacy. 

In  addition.  Western  E^irope  should  reac- 
tivate efforts  previously  initiated  but  lately 
dormant  designed  to  encourage  closer  con- 
tacts and  eventually  even  some  form  of  col- 
laboration between  the  Common  Market 
and  Extern  Europe.  In  different  ways,  both 
Elast  Oermany  and  Yugoslavia  today  have 
practical  relationships  with  that  Important 
West  Ehiropean  entity.  Precisely  because  the 
present  Soviet  leadership  has  stepped  up  Its 
efforts  to  Integrate  Eastern  Europe  into  CO- 
MECON and  thus  to  bind  it  to  the  Soviet 
economy,  additional  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  Is  now  badly  needed. 
Even  if  the  E^t  Eiuropeans.  under  Soviet 
pressure,  were  to  refuff  such  Western  ef- 
forts at  closer  contacts,  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  some  cooperative  projects,  the 
Western  Initiative  would  still  have  a  positive 
effect.  The  recent  East  Oerman  wUUngness 
to  risk  Soviet  displeasure  at  growing  Inter- 
Oerman  ties  reflects  the  widespread  desire 
as  weU  as  economic  need  of  Eastern  Ehuvpe 
for  closer  links  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
continued  economic  stagnation  of  the 
Soviet-type  economies  makes  the  timing  for 
greater  Western  activism  In  this  regard  par- 
ticularly propitious. 

Fourth,  and  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the 
preceding,  E^irope  should  intensify  Its  aid  to 
those  E^t  Europeans  who  are  struggling  ac- 
tively for  the  political  emancipation  of  Ext- 
ern EXirope.  That  struggle  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  and  at  least  partially  also  the 
cause  of  evolutionary  change  in  Extern 
E^irope.  Only  too  often  do  West  European 
well-wishers  of  a  more  independent  Eastern 
Europe  look  askance  at  those  In  the  East 
who  undertake  more  direct  forms  of  strug- 
gle. While  cultivation  of  East  European  offi- 


cials enjoys  a  certain  fashionable  prestige  In 
Western  circles,  tangible  assistance  to  those 
resisting  totalitarianism  Is  viewed  only  too 
frequently  as  somehow  "in  the  spirit  of  the 
cold  war." 

Yet  a  division  of  labor  between  America 
and  Europe  in  which  the  former  is  seen  as 
alone  in  supporting  dissident  "subversion" 
while  the  latter  engages  exclusively  in  offi- 
cial courtship  would  be  self-defeating.  West 
Europeans  should  undertake  to  provide  sup- 
port for  some  of  the  activities  that  America 
has  quite  generously,  for  Europe's  sake  as 
well  as  for  its  own.  sustained  for  more  than 
three  decades.  The  French  recently  have 
done  BO  for  the  Polish  Solidarity  movement, 
and  so  have  some  other  EXiropeans.  Radio 
Paris  has  been  gaining  more  E^t  Ehiropean 
listeners.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Germany,  for  example,  after  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  in  effect  endorsed  WoJ- 
dech  Janizelski's  martial  law  in  Poland, 
confined  itself  to  truly  humanitarian  pri- 
vate philanthropy:  it  has  not  been  as  active 
as  It  could  t>e  in  sustaining  various  forms  of 
E^ast  E^iropean  political  activity  designed  to 
induce  the  existing  regimes  to  transform 
themselves. 

In  subtle  but  sustained  fashion  West 
Europe  could  aid  the  East  Euiropeans  in 
such  efforts,  because  in  the  age  of  transis- 
tors and  mass  communications  totalitarian 
control  can  be  pierced,  with  positive  politi- 
cal effect.  Western  E)urope  should,  after  all. 
be  a  direct  partner  in  the  struggle  for  E^i- 
rope's  future,  and  a  well-funded  Franco- 
British-German-Itallan  consortium  (a  Foun- 
dation for  a  Post- Yalta  Europe)  to  aid  East 
E^iropean  efforts  to  emancipate  peacefully 
the  eastern  portion  of  Elurope  would  be  an 
appropriate  and  long  overdue  contribution. 

Fifth,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  fiuida- 
mental  rethinking  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Western  security  and  political  change 
in  E^irope  as  a  whole.  The  West  can  make 
the  needed  adjustment,  and  America^-since 
It  plays  the  central  military  role— should 
take  the  lead  to  that  end.  America  is  needed 
in  Ehirope  to  deter  Russia  not  only  from 
military  aggression  but  from  political  in- 
timidation. That  is  obvious  and  it  Justifies 
NATO  and  the  American  military  presence 
on  the  continent.  But  an  American  military 
presence  that  reduces  the  incentive  for  the 
EXiropeans  to  unite  politically,  yet  simulta- 
neously increases  the  incentive  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  stay  put  militarily  in  central  and  east- 
em  Europe.  Is  a  military  presence  not 
guided  by  a  subtle  political-historical  calcu- 
lus. A  more  sensitive  calibration  of  the  polit- 
ical-military equation  Is  needed  in  order  to 
safeguard  Western  E^irope  while  promoting 
change  in  the  Elast-West  relationship. 

If  EXirope  is  to  emerge  politically,  it  must 
assume  a  more  direct  role  in  Its  own  de- 
fense. A  Ehirope  that  plays  a  larger  defense 
role  wUl  require  a  lesser,  or  at  least  a  rede- 
fined. American  military  presence.  A  E^urope 
that  can  defend  Itself  more  on  Its  own  is  a 
Ehirope  that  is  also  politically  more  vital, 
while  less  challenging  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  than  a 
E^urope  with  a  large  American  military  pres- 
ence in  Its  very  center.  Such  a  Europe  would 
then  be  better  able  to  satisfy  the  E^t  E)uro- 
pean  yearning  for  closer  association  without 
such  association  being  tantamount  to  an 
American  defeat  of  Russia. 

But  E^urope  must  be  prodded  to  move  in 
that  direction.  Left  as  it  is.  E^irope's  cultur- 
al hedonism  and  political  complacence  will 
ensure  that  not  much  is  done.  E^ren  the 
modest  1978  NATO  commitment  to  a  three 
percent  per  annum  increase  In  defense  ex- 
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pendltures  was  not  honored  by  most  E}uro- 
pean  states.  America  should,  therefore,  ini- 
tiate a  longer-term  process  to  alter  the 
nature  of  its  military  presence  in  Europe 
gradviaily.  while  making  It  clear  to  the  Ehiro- 
peans  that  the  change  Is  not  an  act  of  anger 
or  a  threat  (a  la  the  Mansfield  resolution) 
but  rather  the  product  of  a  deliberate  strat- 
egy designed  to  promote  Europe's  unity  and 
its  historic  restoration. 

Ultimately,  the  United  SUtes  in  NATO 
should  be  responsible  primarily  for  offset- 
ting Soviet  strategic  power,  thus  deterring 
both  a  Soviet  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail. 
But  on  the  ground,  the  defense  of  Europe 
over  the  next  decade  should  become  an  even 
more  predominantly  European  responsibil- 
ity. The  needed  process  of  replacing  gradu- 
ally but  not  totally  (and  certainly  not  in 
Berlin)  the  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  could 
perhaps  be  accelerated  if,  through  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
talks  or  otherwise,  the  Soviet  Union  were 
willing  to  reciprocate  by  comparable  with- 
drawals of  its  own  ground  forces.  But,  in 
any  case,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate E^uropean  efforts  to  assume  great- 
er responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
not  only  on  a  purely  national  basis  but 
through  enhanced  European  defense  coordi- 
nation. 

The  United  SUtes  should  particularly  en- 
courage efforts  at  Increased  Franco-German 
military  cooperation  and  eventual  integra- 
tional.  France  has  a  historic  awareness  of  a 
European  identity  while  Germany  chafes 
under  Elurope's  partition.  A  Franco-German 
army  would  have  the  manpower,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  fighting  potential  to  pick 
up  the  slack  created  by  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  American  combat  presence  on  the 
ground.  The  eventual  fusion  of  these  two 
national  forces  into  a  Joint  combat  force 
would  represent  a  giant  step  toward  a  politi- 
cally more  vital  Europe,  yet  a  Europe  which 
would  be  less  conflictual  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  a  Europe  hosting  a  large  U.S. 
army  and  less  threatening  to  Elastem 
E^urope  than  a  Ehirope  with  a  powerful  sepa- 
rate German  army.  A  gradually  reduced 
U.S.  ground  presence  would  in  turn  create 
pressure  from  even  the  existing  E^t  Eluro- 
pean  regimes  for  a  commensurate  Soviet  re- 
deployment, thereby  gradually  creating  a 
more  flexible  political  situation. 

To  move  Europe  in  this  direction,  the 
United  SUtes  will  have  to  take  the  first 
steps,  even  perhaps  unilaterally  through  a 
ten-year  program  of  annual  cuts  in  the  level 
of  the  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe.  But 
these  steps  should  be  taken  In  the  context 
of  an  articulated  strategy  that  has  a  con- 
structive political  as  well  as  military  ration- 
ale. Its  political  purpose  should  be  openly 
proclaimed;  to  create  the  setting  for  Eu- 
rope's restoration  and,  through  it,  also  for  a 
more  sUble  East-West  relationship.  It 
would  also  have  to  be  made  clear  that  some 
American  combat  forces  would  remain  in 
Europe,  as  they  do  in  Korea,  thereby  ensur- 
ing immediate  American  engagement  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  Moreover,  continued 
American  strategic  protection  of  Europe 
should  not  remain  confined  only  to  the  pos- 
sible employment  of  nuclear  weaponry.  It 
should  over  time,  with  technological  ad- 
vance, be  enhanced  to  Include  also  some 
strategic  defense.  As  strategic  defense  for 
America  becomes  more  viable,  it  should  be  a 
major  American  goal  to  extend  some  of  its 
protection  to  Europe  as  well. 

A  division  of  labor  in  NATO  along  the 
foregoing  lines  would  make  it  much  easier 
to  consider  by  YalU's  fiftieth  anniversary 


also  those  East-West  security  and  political 
arrangements  which  at  the  moment  seem 
premature,  unrealistic,  or  excessively 
threatening  to  America  or  to  Russia.  These 
could  include  demilitarized  or  nuclear-free 
zones  or  extension  of  the  Austrian-type  neu- 
trality to  other  areas,  including  later  even 
to  a  loosely  confederated  Oermany.  It  would 
encourage  a  process  of  change  permitting 
the  latent  or  frustrated  West  and  East  Eu- 
ropean impulses  for  the  restoration  of 
Ehirope  gradually  to  surface.  Eventually,  it 
would  permit  Europe  to  emerge,  and  to  play 
a  major  role  on  the  Eurasian  continent, 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union.  India  and 
China,  while  helping  to  ensure  through  its 
links  with  America  that  no  single  power 
dominates  that  geopolltically  vital  conti- 
nent. 

vni 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  YalU  is  only 
ten  years  away.  It  should  be  our  shared  goal 
to  fashion  by  then  poUUcal-miUtary  ar- 
rangements which.  Instead  of  perpetuating 
the  division  of  Europe— and  perhaps  even 
prompting  West  E^urope's  political  decay, 
create  the  preconditions  for  peacefully  un- 
doing Yalta.  A  Western  Europe  essentially 
self-reliant  in  regional  defense,  while  cov- 
ered by  the  U.S.  system  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence and  also  eventually  by  U.S.  strategic 
defense,  would  be  a  Western  Europe  more 
capable  of  pursuing  a  positive  policy  toward 
the  East  without  fear  of  domination  by 
Moscow.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  Eiurope- 
ans can  restore  E^irope;  It  cannot  be  done 
for  them  by  others. 

To  be  sure.  Moscow  will  resist  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Eiuropeans.  No  empire  dissolves 
Itself  voluntarily— at  least  not  until  it  be- 
comes evident  that  accommodation  to  grad- 
ual dissolution  is  preferable  to  the  rising 
costs  of  preserving  the  imperial  sj^stem.  So 
It  wUl  be  also  with  the  Soviet  empire. 
Moscow  will  violently  protest  any  Western 
disavowal  of  YalU's  legacy  and  will  accuse 
the  West  of  worsening  East-West  relations; 
that  is  only  to  l)e  expected.  But  such  public 
disavowal  is  the  necessary  point  of  depar- 
ture for  more  focused  efforts  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans gradually  to  undo  their  continent's 
division.  Once  that  historic  commitment  has 
been  made,  these  efforts,  as  recommended 
here,  need  not  be  either  aggressive  or  Ini- 
tially even  very  explicit.  As  time  passes, 
with  the  organic  growth  of  a  larger  Elurope 
gathering  momentum,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  Kremlin  to  resist 
a  process  that  over  time  may  acquire  the 
hallmarks  of  historical  inevlUbUlty.  At 
some  point,  then,  even  the  Soviets  may  find 
it  useful  to  codify  some  new  neutrality  ar- 
rangements In  central  Europe  and  to  reduce 
and  eventually  to  remove  their  occupation 
forces. 

One  should  not  underestimate  in  this  con- 
nection Moscow's  adapUblllty.  Despite  his 
ruthlessness.  even  Stalin  accommodated 
himself  to  the  reality  of  an  independent 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland;  Khrushchev  to 
a  Polish  peasantry  free  from  collectivization 
and  to  a  separate  Romanian  foreign  pwllcy; 
Brezhnev  to  "goulash  communism  in  Hun- 
gary and  to  army  rule  In  Poland.  Why  then 
should  not  the  next  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  be  pressed  also  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  even  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  people  would  be  better  served  by  a 
less  frustrated  and  oppressed  east-central 
Europe,  partaking  more  directly  of  the  ben- 
efits of  all-European  cooperation. 

As  divided  Europe  enters  the  fifth  decade 
after  YalU.  it  Is  important  to  reiterate  that 
undoing  YalU  cannot  involve  a  precise  blue- 


print or  a  single  dramatic  initiative.  The 
shape  of  the  future  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
neat  plan,  with  specific  phases  and  detailed 
agreements.  Rather,  it  requires  an  explicit 
commitment  and  a  sense  of  strategic  direc- 
tion for  a  process  of  change  that  is  bound  to 
have  also  Its  own  dynamic.  In  any  case,  for 
America  the  emergence  of  a  more  vital 
Europe  would  be  a  positive  outcome,  for  ul- 
timately a  pluralistic  world  is  in  America's 
true  interest.  Moreover,  such  a  development 
would  avert  the  major  danger  that  If  YalU's 
legacy  is  not  deliberately— though  peaceful- 
ly—undone in  the  Elast.  It  will  eventually 
become  the  reality  in  the  West.  In  other 
words,  YalU  must  be  consigned  to  E^irope's 
past  if  it  is  not  to  become  Europe's  future. 

MxMORAMDUif  or  THK  PousH  GovisiniKirr- 

IM-EXILK     oil     THZ     REFUDIATIOH     OF     THK 

Yalta  AoHmmrrs  op  FnauAaT  1945 

SimMAKT 

1.  The  YalU  decisions  have  their  origin  in 
the  Soviet  territorial  expansion  in  the 
period  from  1939  to  1941.  made  possible  by 
the  Soviet-German  collaboration  following 
the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  Pact. 

2.  The  YalU  decisions  on  Poland  consti- 
tuted an  internationally  consecrated  satelll- 
sation  of  an  independent  sUte. 

3.  The  real  meaning  of  the  YalU  agree- 
ment was  that  It  faciliuted  further  Soviet 
expansion  up  to  the  EHbe  by  way  of  both, 
formal  annexations  and  the  creation  of  a 
belt  of  satellite  sUtes.  It  is.  however,  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  the  partition  of  Europe  into 
two  spheres  of  influence,  the  situation  in 
Western  Europe  not  being  comparable  In 
any  way  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Elast. 

4.  The  legal  nature  of  the  YalU  decisions 
remains  obscure;  whether  or  not  these  con- 
stitute an  international  treaty,  there  is  no 
legal  obstacle  to  their  termination. 

5.  Such  termination  cannot  by  itself 
change  the  actual  situation  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe;  it  would,  however,  be  of 
major  moral  and  political  significance  in  the 
shaping  of  new  policies  aiming  at  such  a 
change. 

6.  The  Polish  Govemment-tn-ExIle  which, 
in  1945.  vigorously  protested  against  the 
YalU  decisions  and  refused  to  recognise 
their  validity,  now  requesU  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Free  World  to  repudiate  the 
YalU  agreemenU  and  to  declare  them  null 
and  void. 

IltTBODtJCnOH 

The  recent  events  in  Poland  have  broken 
the  silence  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
YalU  decisions  for  37  years.  As  the  question 
is  now  reopened,  it  seems  useful  to  attempt 
a  reassessment  of  the  YalU  agreement,  its 
origins,  meaning  and  consequences  for 
EJurope. 

THK  ORIGIIfS 

The  YalU  meeting  between  Churchill, 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin  on  4-11  February  1945 
was  not  an  isolated  event  but  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  historical  events  out  of  which  It 
grew.  Soviet-German  collaboration  for 
almost  two  years  after  the  start  of  the 
Second  World  War  brought  the  Soviet 
Union  important  territorial  acquisitions: 
from  a  strip  of  Finnish  territory  in  the 
north,  through  the  three  Baltic  sUtes.  East- 
em  Poland,  down  to  Rumanian  Bessarabia 
and  Bukovina,  i.e.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  the  South.  The  acquisition  of 
Eastem  Poland  proved  to  be  of  decisive  in- 
fluence for  the  future.' 


■  "From  the  partition  of  Poland  the  path  leads, 
even  in  a  roundabout  way.  to  the  wreements  with 
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Even  prior  to  the  Oerman  attack  on  22 
June  1941,  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  clear 
that  she  expected  Great  Britain  to  recog- 
nise her  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states 
before  relations  between  the  two  countries 
could  improve.'  Having  found  herself  in  the 
Allied  camp  as  a  result  of  the  German 
attack,  the  USSR  made  her  position  unmis- 
takably clear  as  early  as  December  1041:  she 
intended  not  only  to  keep  all  the  gains 
achieved  during  the  period  of  Soviet- 
German  collaboration  but  demanded  more- 
over the  right  to  establish  bases  in  PlrJand 
and  Rumania,  while  signalling  her  agree- 
ment to  possible  future  British  bases  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.'  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Intended  Soviet  expansion 
would  take  two  forms:  straightforward  an- 
nexations and  the  creation  of  a  belt  of  satel- 
lite states  endowed  with  "friendly"  govern- 
ments along  the  Soviet  formal  frontiers.  It 
is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
to  trace  the  long  road  the  Western  powers 
have  travelled  from  an  initial  categorical  re- 
jection of  all  such  demands,  through  succes- 
sive partial  concessions,  to  their  complete 
endorsement.  The  process  is  now  fully  docu- 
mented both  in  official  publications  and  in 
memoirs  of  statesmen. 

THS  YALTA  DBCISIONS 

In  this  process  the  Yalta  Conference  rep- 
resents a  crucial  development.  The  Confer- 
ence dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  problems.* 
It  was.  however,  the  Polish  question  which 
occupied  most  of  its  time  and  which,  by 
common  admission,  was  of  particular  impor- 
tance. The  decisions  on  Poland  must  there- 
fore briefly  be  recalled. 

Poland,  the  ally  on  whose  behalf  Britain 
and  FYance  went  into  war,  was  absent  from 
a  conference  which  was  to  decide  her  future 
frontiers  and  her  government.  Moreover, 
Poland  was  treated  as  if  she  existed  only  in 


the  Western  democrscies  that  culminated  in  Yalta 
and  actually  placed  East  Central  Europe  within 
Ruasia's  sphere  of  interest  "  Rlpka.  Eastern  Europe 
In  the  Post- War  World.  London  IMl,  p.  S2. 

'  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Avon.  The  Eden  Mem- 
oirs, vol.  II.  The  Reckoning.  London  IMS.  p.  263. 

'Eden.  op.  cit..  p.  290.  Cf.  StetUnlus.  Roosevelt 
and  the  Russians.  The  Talta  Conference.  London 
1950.  p.  18. 

*  Its  decisions,  released  on  12  February  1945  In 
the  form  of  a  "communique",  bore  on  ( I )  the  defeat 
of  Oermany.  (2)  the  occupation  and  control  of  Oer- 
many.  (3)  reparations  from  Oermany.  (4)  United 
Nations  Conference.  (5)  liberated  Europe,  «) 
Poland.  (7)  Yugoslavia,  (8)  meetings  of  Foreign  Sec- 
retaries and  (9)  unity  for  peace  as  for  war  The  so- 
called  Protocol  of  Proceedings,  released  only  on  24 
March  1947.  repeated  textually  the  decisions  men- 
tioned above  under  (5).  (S).  and  (7).  as  well  as  the 
decisions  under  (8)  in  a  slightly  abridged  form, 
while  carrying  moreover  an  enlarged  section  on 
World  Organisation,  a  distinct  section  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  Germany,  though  with  no  precise 
indications  and  subject  to  future  study,  a  distinct 
section  on  the  French  zone  of  occupation  In  Oerma- 
ny as  well  as  the  French  participation  in  the  Con- 
trol Council  for  Germany,  and  finally  an  enlarged 
section  on  German  reparations.  Furthermore,  the 
questions  of  major  war  criminals,  the  Italo-Yugo- 
slav  and  the  Italo-Austrlan  frontiers,  relations  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  South  Eastern 
Europe.  Iran,  the  Montreux  Convention  and  the 
question  of  the  Straits  were  mentioned  as  problems 
for  further  study  and  consideration.  A  separate  pro- 
tocol on  German  reparations  was  attached.  The 
agreement  regarding  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
the  war  against  Japan  was  classified  top  secret  and 
was  released  only  on  11  February  1946.  Finally,  a 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  concerning  liberated  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilian  persons  was  released  on  8  March  1946. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  Diplomatic 
Papers.  The  conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta  1945. 
United  SUtes  Government  Printing  Office.  Wash- 
ington 1955.  pp.  968-987 


a  vacuum,  pooseasing  no  statehood,  no  gov- 
ernment, no  frontiers  and  not  even  a  popu- 
lation which  need  be  consulted.  T^e  vacuum 
was  not  filled  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  long  standing  Soviet  claims.  Poland's 
eastern  frontier  was  drawn  as  the  Soviet 
Union  demanded,  thus,  confirming  the  terri- 
torial gains  already  made  under  the  1939 
Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement.  Against 
this  decision,  the  compensation  Poland  was 
to  receive  in  the  West  was  left  undeter- 
mined t>oth  in  Its  geographical  extent  and  in 
its  legal  status.  This  new  territorial  entity, 
determined  in  the  loss  but  undetermined  in 
the  gain,  was  to  t>e  endowed  with  a  "friend- 
ly" government  which,  by  common  con- 
sent,* was  to  be  a  Soviet  puppet,  intended  to 
act  as  an  Instrument  of  Soviet  policy,  which 
Western  powers  for  this  very  reason  had 
consistently  refused  to  recognise.  To  make 
such  recognition  now  palatable,  this  body 
had  to  be  slightly  refashioned  by  the  Inclu- 
sion of  an  insignificant  number  of  outsiders, 
the  refashioning  to  take  place  in  Moscow, 
under  the  auspices  of  Molotov.  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  accompanied  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  ambassa^^ors  accredited  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  "new"  Polish 
government  Itself  not  a  party  to  the  deci- 
sion—was to  conduct  "free  and  unfettered" 
elections  at  an  unspecified  date  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  institutional  guarantees. 

The  Yalta  decision  on  Poland  was  thus  a 
clear  case  of  an  internationally  consecrated 
satellisation  of  an  independent  state,  to  be 
borne  out  later  by  events  within  Poland  and 
outside. 

THS  RBAL  MXAIf IHG  OF  TALTA 

The  question  must  now  be  asked  (a)  what 
was  the  real  meaning  of  Yalta  and  (b)  what 
It  was  not. 

<a>  If  the  decision  on  Poland  was  given 
pre-eminence  in  this  paper  it  was  because  it 
transcends  by  far  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
nation.  Indeed,  the  abandonment  of  Poland 
to  the  Soviet  empire,  combined  with  the  al- 
ready existing  Soviet  occupation  of  Baltic 
states  and  the  impending  control  of  EUistem 
Germany,  was  inexorably  bound  to  result  in 
the  loss  of  independence  of  aU  countries 
lying  between  Germany  and  Russia  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  domination  up 
to  the  Elbe.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion whether  a  Joint  military  occupation  of 
Germany,  on  the  model  of  the  Joint  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  would  have  im- 
peded or  at  least  rendered  more  difficult 
such  domination.*  The  fact  remains  that 
the  attribution  of  IndiYiduail  AUled  zones  of 
occupation  had  already  been  decided  long 
before  the  Yalta  conference  '  and  that  this 
obviously  helped  to  close  the  Soviet  ring 
around  Poland. 

The  satellisation  of  Poland,  an  interna- 
tional act  performed  at  a  single  stroke,  was 
followed  by  unilateral  and  more  gradual  sa- 
tellisation of  other  countries  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  sub- 
Judlcation  of  Czechoslovakia  took  place  as  a 
result  of  unilateral  Soviet  pressure  and  as 
late  as  February  1948.' 


•  Churchill.  The  Second  World  War.  vol.  VI:  Tri- 
umph and  Tragedy.  London  1954.  pp.  205  and  207; 
Eden.  op.  cIt..  p.  484:  De  OauUe.  Memories  de 
querre.  Le  Salut.  Paris  1959,  p.  71. 

•  Thus  Rlpka:  "  *  *  It  was  regretuble  that  Oer- 
many *  *  *  was  not  subject  to  a  Joint  occupation, 
but  was  divided  Into  four  occupation  administra- 
tions •  *  •  such  a  division  of  Germany  Into  West- 
em  and  Soviet  spheres  meant  a  division  of  all 
Europe."  op.  dt..  p.  58. 

'  Stettlnlus.  op.  dt..  p.  43. 

■For  the  history  of  the  satelllaatlon  of  Central- 
East  European  countries,  see  FeJto.  Blstoire  des  de- 


As  a  result,  this  stage  of  Soviet  empire- 
bulldlng  was  completed  aroimd  1953,  with 
formal  annexations  including  stripe  of  Fin- 
land, the  Baltic  states,  part  of  East  Prussia 
with  Konlgaberg,  Extern  Poland,  Subcar- 
pathian  Ukraine,  Bessarabia  and  Bukovlna. 
The  formal  Soviet  frontiers  now  surpass 
anything  Czarist  Russia  ever  held  in 
Europe.  To  the  West  of  these  formal  fron- 
tiers there  was  erected  an  advanced  glacis  of 
satellite  states,  including  Poland.  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  although 
the  last  two  succeeded  later  in  recovering 
their  independence  from  the  Soviet  suze- 
rainty. 

This  then  Is  the  real  meaning  of  Yalta: 
the  extension  of  the  formal  Soviet  frontiers 
and  the  enslavement  of  half  of  Europe  not 
by  way  of  a  formal  stipulation  to  this  effect, 
but  as  a  result  of  an  internationally  conse- 
crated satellisation  of  a  state  holding  a  geo- 
graphical key  position  in  the  area.*  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Yalta  has  become  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Soviet  colonial  empire  in 
Europe.'"  This  is  why  the  USSR  clings  to 
the  Yalta  decisions  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
and  violently  reacts  to  all  attempts  to  re- 
open the  question. 

(b>  This  situation  has  given  rise  to  the 
widespread  myth  of  a  Yalta  partition  of 
Eurof)e  into  spheres  of  influence.  The  myth 
does  not  correspond  to  reality.  Yalta  has 
indeed  divided  Europe  into  a  vast  Soviet- 
dominated  area  and  one  that  is  not  Soviet- 
dominated;  but  this  has  been  done  not  by  a 
parallel  attribution  of  respective  spheres  of 
influence  to  the  participating  powers,  but 
by  the  Western  allies  condoning  unilateral 
Soviet  expansion.  Neither  in  their  text  nor 
by  their  implications  do  the  Yalta  decisions 
provide  for  either  territorial  gains  by  or  a 
hegemony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  in 
Western  Europe. 

This  remains  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Idea  of  spheres  of  Influence  did  in  fact 
time  and  again  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
Western-Soviet  negotiations  during  the  war. 
Suggestions  to  this  effect  originated  with 
the  USSR,  in  the  obvious  intention  of 
strengthening  its  own  expansionist  case." 
Such  suggestions  were  met  with  the  same 
vacillations  as  were  all  other  Soviet  de- 
mands, ranging  from  straight  refusal  " 
through  partial  acceptance,  qualified  as  a 
matter  of  military  responsibility  and  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  ■*  to  downright  local 


mocratles  populairet,  f>re  de  Stallne  1945/1952, 
Paris  1952 

■"There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Poland, 
due  to  Its  geographical  position,  was  the  primary 
objective  of  Soviet  policy  in  East  Central  Europe.  A 
non-Communist  Poland  would  have  resulted  In  the 
exclusion  of  the  USSR  from  Central  Europe."  Brre- 
zlnskl  The  Soviet  Bloc— Unity  and  Conflict,  revised 
edition.  New  York  1961.  p.  4. 

'° a  Varsovie.  Budapest.  Sofia,  Belgrade. 

Tirana,  lea  gouvemements  qu'ils  avalent  Investis 
etalent  a  leur  discretion  et  preaque  tous  de  leur  obe- 
dience. Aussi  la  sovlttization  s'y  d#v«loppalt-elle  ra- 
pidement.  Mais  ce  n'etaJt  la  que  la  suite  fatale  de  ce 
dont  on  avalt  convenu  a  la  conference  de  Crimee." 
De  Oaule,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

■  ■  A  typical  example  Is  the  conversation  between 
Malsky  and  Eden  In  August  1943:  "Malsky  then  said 
that  after  the  war  we  could  each  have  a  sphere  of 
influence  In  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  east 
and  Britain  and  America  In  the  west."  Eden.  op. 
dt..  p.  405. 

"Stettlnlus.  op.  dt.  pp.  30-21:  Eden  op.  dt..  p. 
405. 

"Churchill,  op.  dt..  p.  198:  Stettlnlus.  op.  dt,  pp. 
20-21:  Eden.  op.  dt.  p.  459. 


deals  of  sordid  character.'*  While  such  de- 
elopments  should  in  no  case  be  glossed 
over,  the  general  context  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  what  was  at  stake  for  the  West- 
em  powers  was  less  an  actual  establishment 
of  their  own  spheres  of  influence  than  an 
attempt  to  set  limits  to  growing  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. This  led  to  differing  results  such 
agreements  being  in  some  cases  respected,'* 
and  other  disregarded.'* 

The  myth  of  YalU  partition  of  Europe 
Into  two  spheres  of  influence  founders 
equally  on  further  developments  and  on  the 
present  day  situation.  Indeed,  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  two  blocs  or  alli- 
ance systems,  is  not  comparable.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  are  neither  territorial 
gains  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  in  Europe, 
nor  any  sort  of  hegemony.  Great  Britain  is 
anyway  no  longer  a  world  power  and  the 
United  SUtes  heads  an  alliance  system 
within  which  she  Is  confronted  not  with 
vessel  states  but  with  authentic  and.  at 
times,  very  difficult  aUies.  ThU  system  is 
based  on  a  free  decision  of  its  members. 
Prance  and  Greece  were  free  to  leave  the 
military  organization  of  NATO  without 
American  tanks  rolling  into  Paris  or  Athens 
and  every  Western  European  state  Is  free  to 
determine  its  own  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  without  facing  the  danger  of 
"normalisation".  The  existing  division  of 
Europe  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  a  mono- 
lithic empire  in  the  East  from  which  no  se- 
cession is  permitted  and  within  which  no  de- 
viation, however  slight,  is  tolerated,  and  a 
free  alliance  of  heterogenous  states  in  the 
West,  with  freedom  of  decisions,  diverging 
interests  and,  all  too  often,  conflicting  poli- 
cies. 

•na  LEGAL  ASPBCT8  OF  THE  YALTA  DgCISIOHS 

The  Yalta  decisions  have  been  described 
by  a  prominent  American  international 
lawyer  as  a  "legal  monstrosity"."  They  cer- 
tainly stand  unique  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national Instruments  both  in  form  and  in 
contents. 

As  regards  from,  they  lack  all  normal 
characteristics  of  an  international  treaty, 
even  by  most  lenient  standards.  However 
great  the  HexlbUity  of  international  law  in 
matters  of  form,  some  minimum  require- 
ments have  yet  to  be  met  for  an  instrument 
so  to  qualify.  Tlius,  an  international  treaty, 
whatever  its  designation— treaty,  conven- 
tion, agreement,  protocol,  etc —is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  subjects  of  inter- 
national law,  giving  rise  to  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  that  law;  it  is  not  an  agreement 
t>etween  individuals,  however  elevated  their 
rank. 

Nowhere  In  the  YalU  decisions  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  participating  sUtes. 
They  are  couched  In  the  form  of  personal 
understandings  between  three  highly  placed 
political    figures,    speaking    in    their    own 


name/"we  have  considered",  "we  have 
agreed",  "we  came",  "we  discussed"/,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Indication  of  their  acting  as 
organs  of  their  respective  sUtes.  They  thus 
bear  such  a  personal  character  as  to  prompt 
the  question  "whether  the  United  SUtes.  in 
contrast  possibly  to  President  Roosevelt, 
was  ever  legally  bound  upon  signature  of 
the  agreement  by  the  latter."  '•  Nor  do  the 
YalU  decisions  carry  any  of  the  usual  final 
clauses  determining  the  coming  Into  force  of 
the  treaty,  iU  duration,  termination,  possi- 
ble denunciation,  etc.  In  fact,  the  decisions 
did  not  provide  for  ratification  without  at 
the  same  time  indicating  their  entry  Into 
force  upon  signature.  While  purporting  to 
deal  with  problems  of  general  interest,  they 
do  not  carry  an  accession  clause  and  were  In 
fact  not  acceded  to  be  any  other  sUte.'* 

As  regards  contents,  the  instruments  are  a 
monument  of  obscurity,  couched  In  a  lan- 
guage of  political  proclamations,  rarely  en- 
countered in  legal  acU,  full  of  general  sUte- 
ments  with  no  discernible  normative  mean- 
ing and  abounding  in  ambiguous  qualifica- 
tions—"democratic",  "free  and  unfettered", 
"peace-loving",  etc.— which  were  bound  to 
give  rise  to  widely  differing  InterpreUtions, 
especially  in  the  obvious  absence  of  any 
common  value  Judgment.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  exactly  what  was  to  happen  long  after  the 
YalU  conference.  It  is  finally  totally  un- 
clear what  precise  rights  and  obligations 
arise  out  of  these  decisions  for  the  contract- 
ing parties,  through  this  may  result  from 
the  fact  that  these  deal  mosUy  with  rights 
and  obligations  of  third  sUtes— Poland, 
China,  Yugoslavia,  etc. 

The  participants  at  the  YalU  conference 
chose,  however,  to  qualify  ex  port  the  YalU 
decisions  as  an  international  treaty  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  were  free  to  do 
so.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  qualifica- 
tions that  the  Western  powers  were  repeat- 
edly to  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  viola- 
tion. 

But  If  that  is  so,  and  If  the  YalU  decisions 
in  fact  constitute  a  treaty,  then  it  is  a  treaty 
tainted  ab  initio  with  illegality,  being  con- 
cluded in  violation  both  of  the  \ms\c  princi- 
ple of  general  international  law  according  to 
which  no  sUte  can,  without  its  consent,  be 
deprived  of  Its  rlghU  by  other  sUtes  and 
also  of  an  impressive  list  of  existing  treaties 
to  which  the  YalU  participanU  were  con- 
tracting parties.*" 


■■Thus  the  truly  unique  ChurchiU-Stalln  "per- 
centage deal"  for  the  Balkans  In  October  1944  In 
Moacow.  The  Churchill  proposal  for  zones— or  de- 
grees of  Influence  there,  accepted  by  Stalin,  was  as 
follows:  "Rumania:  Russia  90%.  the  others— 10%. 
Greece:  Great  Britain— In  accord  with  the  USA— 
90%,  Russia— 10%.  Yugoslavia:  60-50%,  Hungary: 
50-50%.  Bulgaria:  Russia- 75%.  the  others— 25%." 
The  question  was  settled  "In  no  more  time  than  It 
takes  to  sit  down."  Churchill,  op.  cIt.,  p.  198. 

"  E.g.  Greece;  Stettlnlus.  op.  cIt..  p.  196. 

"  E.g.  Yugoalavla;  Churchill,  op.  dt.,  p.  660. 

"Brtggs.  The  Leaders'  Agreement  of  Yalta, 
American  Journal  of  International  L*w,  1946,  p. 
383.  The  study  of  Prof.  Briggs  bears  more  particu- 
larly on  the  YalU  decisions  dealing  with  the  Far 
East:  his  formal  criticisms  however  apply  with 
equal  force  and  accuracy  to  the  whole  of  the  deci- 
sions. 


Summing  up:  on  all  generally  accepted  cri- 
teria, the  treaty  character  of  the  YalU  deci- 
sions is  subject  to  doubt,  on  the  authentic 
interpreUtion  of  the  contracting  parties.  It 
is  not.  On  either  assumption,  the  way  is  free 
for  putting  an  end  to  YalU  for  either  the 
decisions  do  not  constitute  an  international 
treaty  and  thus  have  no  legal  existence 
whatsoever,  or  else,  they  do  constitute  such 
a  treaty  bindiitg  on  the  three  contracting 
parties,  but  have  been,  as  forcefully  asserted 
by  the  two  Western  powers,  repeatedly  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  thus  ripe 
for  denunciation  on  the  strength  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  international,  as  of  any  law, 
that  of  inadempentl  non  est  adimplendimi. 
i.e.  termination  of  the  treaty  on  account  of 
its  violation  by  the  contracting  party." 

Thus  there  is  no  legal  ol>stacle  to  ending 
the  YalU  decisions  for  their  participants; 
for  the  third  sUtes,  YalU  anyway  was  and 
remains  a  res  inter  alios  acU— a  matter  set- 
tled between  other  parties. 

CORCLUSIOR 

The  YalU  decisions,  spelling  the  enslave- 
ment of  half  of  Europe,  did  not  even  bring 
about  the  expected  peace  and  security  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the 
division  of  Europe  became  the  source  of  per- 
manent unbalance  and  tension.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  domination  of  Central-East 
Europe  turned  out  to  be  not  a  final  satisfac- 
tion of  Soviet  claims  but  a  mere  springboard 
for  further  Soviet  expansion  which  is  nowa- 
days spreading  over  ail  continenU. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  situation  created  in 
Central-East  Europe  as  a  result  of  YalU 
keeps  on  being  dramactically  contested  by 
its  victims.  East  Berlin  1953,  Poznan  1956. 
Budapest  1956,  Prague  1966  and  Poland 
1970  and  again  1980-81,  bear  witness  to  the 
determination  of  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
that  region  to  re-assert  the  rights  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived.  Nothing  indicates 
that  this  process  will  stop,  sparing  the  West- 
em  world  rectirring  crises  and  even  greater 
tensions.  The  end  of  YalU  is  therefore  in 
the  common  interest  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready enslaved  and  those  who  are  still  free. 

Admittedly,  the  situation  of  fact  prevaU- 
ing  in  Central-East  Europe  will  not  cease  by 
a  mere  withdrawal  of  its  legal  or  pseudo- 
legal  basis.  Such  withdrawal  would,  howev- 
er, represent  an  immense  moral  and  politi- 
cal asset  in  the  shaping  of  new  policies 
aimed  at  bringing  about  an  effective  change 
in  Europe  and  the  world.  It  is  long  overdue. 

February  1982. 


"Briass.  op.  dt..  p.  380.  While  not  concluded 
under  Article  2.  section  2.  cUuse  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, requiring  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate",  the  YalU  decisions  could  of  course  have 
fallen  Into  the  category  of  executive  agreements  for 
which  such  advice  and  consent  are  not  required. 
Concemli\g  the  Far  Eastern  part  of  the  decisions. 
Prof.  Briggs  held,  however,  that  they  "contain  com- 
mltmenu  of  such  uncertain  meaning  and  doubtful 
duration  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  competerKje  to  commit  the 
United  SUtes  by  executive  agreement."  Ibid.,  p. 
381.  Here  again,  "uncertain  meaning"  and  "doubt- 
ful duration"  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the 
YalU  packet  and  not  only  of  its  Par  Eastern  part. 

"Curiously  enough,  not  even  the  Yalu-spon- 
sored  government  of  Poland  accomplished  a  formal 
act  of  accession,  choosing  Instead  the  rather  unusu- 
al formula  of  "recofnltlon"  of  the  Crimean  deci- 
sions on  Poland.  DocumenU  on  American  Foreign 
Relations.  VII.  p.  904. 

•»  For  the  list  of  treaUes  vloUted  by  the  YalU  de- 
cisions In  the  case  of  Poland,  see  Marek.  Identity 
and  Continuity  of  SUtes  In  PubUc  International 
Law,  2nd  edition.  Geneva  1968.  pp.  490-491.  For  an 
analogous  list  concerning  China,  see  Pan.  Legal  As- 
pects of  the  YalU  Agreement.  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  1962,  pp.  61-66. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Melcher,      Mr.      Boreh,      Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 

Proxmire): 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  using  his  discretionary  authority 
to  reduce  the  support  price  of  milk  on 
July  1.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FROHIBITIHC  THE  RKDDCTIOK  OF  StJFPORT  PRICE 
OF  MILK 

Mr.   LEAHY.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  Sena- 


"  The  prindple  was  qualified  by  one  of  the  great- 
est International  lawyers  of  our  century.  Dionisio 
AnzUotti.  as  "so  Just,  so  equitable,  so  universally 
recognized,  that  it  must  be  applied  in  international 
relations  also."  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  Series  A/B  No.  70  p.  50.  It  is  today  codUied 
in  article  60  of  the  1969  Vienna  Convention  on  the 
lAW  of  TreaUes. 
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tors  Melchkr,  Borer,  Pryor,  Staf- 
ford, and  Proxmirx,  legislation  to 
maintain  the  support  price  of  milk 
constant  from  April  1,  1985,  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  The  Joint  resolution 
will  remove  the  threat  of  a  potentially 
disruptive  and  ill-advised  reduction  in 
the  milk  support  price,  while  dairy 
farmers  consider  the  kind  of  program 
needed  in  the  new  farm  bill. 

Specifically,  the  joint  resolution  will 
eliminate  the  discretionary  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  the  support  price  of  milk  on 
July  1.  It  will  not  require  an  increase 
in  the  support  price. 

cuiuiKirr  siruATiON 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-180.  the  Dairy  Production  StabUl- 
zation  Act  of  1983.  the  support  price  of 
milk  was  reduced  from  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight to  $12.60  per  hundred- 
weight, effective  December  1,  1983.  On 
April  1,  1985,  the  Secretary  can  reduce 
the  support  price  of  milk  by  50  cents, 
to  $12.10  per  hundredweight,  if  he  es- 
timates that  net  price  support  pur- 
chases of  milk  or  milk  products  during 
the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
April  1  will  exceed  6  billion  pounds- 
milk  equivalent— but  the  50-cent-per- 
hundredweight  fee  levied  against  all 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States 
will  be  removed. 

The  Secretary  can  also  make  an  ad- 
justment in  the  support  price  of  milk 
on  July  1.  1985.  If  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  net  price  support  pur- 
chases of  milk  or  inllk  products  during 
the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
July  1  will  exceed  5  billion  pounds- 
milk  equivalent— he  can  reduce  the 
price  support  rate  in  effect  on  July  1, 
by  50  cents  per  hundredweight.  The 
Secretary  retains  his  authority  to  in- 
crease the  support  rate  to  ensure  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk. 

This  possible  reduction  on  July  1  is 
unwise  policy  for  several  reasons,  and 
this  legislation  is  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  authority  for  the  re- 
duction. 

PRODDCnOR  Ajn>  CONSnifFTIOIf  ARZ  BCCOMIIfG 
EQUAL 

Milk  production  in  1984  was  down  3 
percent  from  1983  while  milk  and 
dairy  product  sales  increased  about  3 
percent.  As  a  result,  net  purchases  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  de- 
clined by  nearly  50  percent  from  the 
previous  year. 

Dairy  producers  have  achieved  these 
results  by  reducing  feed  rations,  going 
from  three  to  two  mllkings  per  day, 
milking  first  calf  heifers,  slaughtering 
cows,  and  stepping  up  promotional  ef- 
forts. Dairy  producers  have  taken 
these  actions  at  their  own  expense. 

Many  people  are  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  recent  efforts  and  believe 
that  these  actions  will  result  in  a 
better  balance  between  production  and 
use  without  substantial  change  in  the 
program  provisions. 


COIfmXHKRSIVI  PIIOORAM  NKEDIS 

Mr.  President,  the  writing  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  will  begin  soon.  That 
bill  will  establish  a  new  dairy  program 
after  October  1.  1985. 

Based  on  meetings  and  conversations 
I  have  had  with  Vermont  dairy  farm- 
ers, I  believe  that,  while  there  is  still  a 
wide  range  of  opinion  concerning  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, many  of  the  objectives  of  a  new 
program  are  already  clear  to  farmers 
and  to  others  who  are  involved  with 
the  dairy  industry. 

I  will  be  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to  see 
that  the  new  bill  takes  these  objec- 
tives into  account. 

The  dairy  program  in  the  new  farm 
bill  should  be  a  long-term,  enduring 
program  that  will  not  Invite  or  require 
year-by-year  adjustment  by  Congress. 
Dairy  farmers  deserve  a  program  that 
allows  realistic  planning. 

The  program  should  protect  family 
farmers  by  seeing  that  they  do  not 
have  to  operate  under  unrealistic  pro- 
grams. In  my  home  State  of  Vermont, 
most  farms  are  small  and  family  oper- 
ated. They  are  Increasingly  disadvan- 
taged by  persistent  high  interest 
charges  and  other  costs  of  producing. 
The  administration's  command  to— 
"get  big  or  get  out"— could  lead  to 
scores  of  bankruptcies  in  Vermont. 

Increasing  domestic  lise  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  is  a  key  feature  of  any 
program  that  intends  to  address  the 
long-term  needs  of  dairy  producers.  I 
hope  that  the  new  dairy  program  will 
make  increases  in  consumption  a 
major  objective.  Many  of  Vermont's 
dairy  farmers  tell  me  that  milk  isn't 
overproduced— it's  undersold. 

U.S.  dairy  farmers  are  hurt  by 
unfair  import  competition.  At  the 
same  time,  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  overseas  markets 
for  domestically  produced  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  disappointing.  Certainly  more 
can  be  done  to  use  the  abundance  of 
milk  products  to  relieve  the  famine  in 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Unity  on  dairy  policy  is  a  chief  ob- 
jective of  many  dairy  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont. They  would  like  to  see  a  broad 
agreement  among  dairy  farmers,  in 
Vermont  and  elsewhere,  about  a  new 
dairy  policy.  To  get  this  broad  agree- 
ment, we  in  Congress  will  have  to 
reach  out  for  the  best  advice  from  our 
dairy  farmers.  I  have  had  many  meet- 
ings with  dairy  farmers  in  Vermont, 
and  I  Intend  to  hold  many  more. 

Vermont  dairy  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  past  criticisms  of  the  milk  price 
support  program.  They  recognize  the 
dangers  of  overly  generous  price  sup- 
port program  provisions  that  encour- 
age production  solely  for  Government 
warehouses.  They  want  to  avoid  such 
dangers,  and  agree  with  the  need  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  no  one  wants 


a  support  price  cuts  that  can  drive 
many  family  farms  out  of  business. 

CONCLnSIOlf 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  adop- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  will  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  a  sensible 
debate  on  the  dairy  program  needed  in 
the  new  farm  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  Also,  I  invite 
Senators  to  Join  me  in  working  for  a 
new  dairy  program  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  dairy 
farmers  and  address  the  concerns 
raised  by  critics  of  current  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rn.  41 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentatlve*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Cojigrea*  OMembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agrtculure  may  not  take  any  action 
under  the  provlslona  of  section 
301(dKlHBKUKI)  of  the  A^cultural  Act  of 
IMS  to  reduce  the  support  price  for  milk  for 
the  period  July  1.  1986  through  September 
30.1985. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Bdr. 
Gleitn.  Mr.  AsDifOR,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  CoHXM.  Mr.  Bttroick, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Do- 
MEinci.  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mr. 
Grasslet.  Mr.  DECoifcim, 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Exoif.  Mr.  Ldgar, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Matsitnaga.    Mr. 

MOTNIHAN,       Mr.       NtTNN.       Mr. 

Proxmire,  Mr.  Prtor,  and  Mr. 

ZORIHSKT): 

S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  lilarch  10 
through  16,  1985,  as  "National  Eimploy 
the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  KMFLOT  THZ  OLDER  WORKER  WXXK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  together 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Aging  Committee,  Senator  Glenn, 
and  numerous  cosponsors,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  designate  the 
week  of  March  10  through  16.  1985. 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  The  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  Representatives 
RoTBAL  and  Rinaldo,  along  with  Rep- 
resentative Pepper,  are  also  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Our  resolution  calls  attention  to 
both  the  potential  of  older  workers 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  block 
employment  opportunity  for  them. 
The  American  Legion  has  sponsored 
such  a  week  for  older  workers  every 
year   since    1959,    Joining    with    local 


American  Legion  posts.  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging,  the  National  Coim- 
cil  on  Aging,  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  and  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  EJmployment  Program 
sponsors  to  focus  attention  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  employing  older  persons. 
The  American  Legion  has  presented 
citations  to  employers  who  have  pro- 
moted successful  programs  for  hiring 
and  retraining  older  workers  within 
their  organizations. 

Special  programs  will  be  held  around 
the  country  to  mark  this  important 
week  and  to  encourage  employers  to 
generate  employment  opportunities 
for  older  persons.  Employers  will 
become  more  aware  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  Job  retention  options. 

Mr.  President,  the  trends  and  the  de- 
mographics are  clear.  We  need  to  look 
to  the  future  and  prepare  for  the  Inev- 
itable work  force  changes  that  will 
occur.  Our  Nation  will  need  these  pro- 
ductive older  workers.  As  you  are 
aware.  Mr.  President,  age  discrimina- 
tion of  the  population  will  be  shifting 
dramatically  over  the  coming  decades. 
The  population  of  the  younger— 16  to 
44— working-age  population  has  ceased 
growing  and  will  remain  a  constant 
number  for  nearly  two  decades.  The 
enormous  baby  boom  generation  will 
retire  with  fewer  younger  people  in 
the  work  force  and  fewer  to  contribute 
to  their  support.  Unless  we  convince 
older  workers  to  stay  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force,  we  will  not 
have  the  necessary  labor  force  to 
produce  what  this  coimtry  must  to 
support  today's— let  alone  a  rising- 
standard  of  living.  Not  only  are  we 
wasting  valuable  human  resources,  but 
failure  to  adapt  work  patterns  to  the 
needs  of  older  workers  will  take  a  seri- 
ous toll  on  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  entire  society. 

Older  workers  today  represent  a 
large  but  neglected  national  resource. 
Only  14  percent  of  individuals  between 
55  and  64  are  presently  in  the  labor 
force.  More  than  770,000  Americans  55 
and  over  are  out  of  work— 1.1  million  if 
one  adds  to  the  "officially  unem- 
ployed" the  so-called  discouraged 
older  workers  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  labor  force  unwillingly  be- 
cause they  simply  could  not  find  Jobs 
and  eventually  gave  up  looking  for 
them.  These  unemployed  and  discour- 
aged older  workers  often  have  greater 
financial  obligations  than  younger 
workers  do.  Many  workers  in  their  fif- 
ties have  children  in  college  whom 
they  must  support.  Mortgage  and  car 
payments  as  well  as  other  financial 
commitments  often  rise  with  a  work- 
er's age  and  income.  Many  older  unem- 
ployed workers  cannot  begin  to  draw  a 
pension  because  they  worked  for  a 
company  that  lacked  one  or  because 
they  have  not  met  the  age  and  service 
requirements.  They  do  not  l)ecome  eli- 
gible for  Social  Security's  reduced 
early  retirement  benefits  until  age  62, 


nor  for  Medicare  until  age  65.  Once 
unemployed,  the  older  worker  runs 
the  greatest  risk  of  being  without 
work  for  long  periods  of  time.  People 
55  and  over  are  out  of  work  on  the  av- 
erage nearly  20  weeks  before  being  re- 
employed. That  is  23  percent  longer 
than  the  15.5  weeks  between  Jobs,  on 
the  average,  for  all  unemployed  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  older  people  want  to 
work.  National  polls  and  research  find- 
ings indicate  that  many  more  would 
like  to  find  full-  or  part-time  Jobs,  but 
feel  that  the  opportunity  is  not  there. 
Three  out  of  four  retirees  in  a  1981 
Harris  survey  stated  that  they  wished 
they  had  never  quit  work.  FHither,  the 
poll  found  that  among  all  those  now 
working  in  the  key  preretirement  age 
between  55  and  64,  a  majority  of  79 
percent  are  proposed  to  stopping  work 
completely  when  they  retire.  And  sur- 
veys show  that  90  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans disapproved  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment. 

Some  employers  are  already  recog- 
nizing older  workers  as  a  resource. 
They  are  initiating  hiring,  retraining, 
second  career  and  job  retention  pro- 
grams for  older  workers.  These  proges- 
sive  companies,  large  and  small,  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  as  examples  for 
others  to  follow.  There  are  still  too 
many  other  employers  who  do  not  per- 
ceive older  workers  In  such  a  positive 
light  and  continue  to  practice,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  age  discrimi- 
nation against  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  res- 
olution is  Just  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a 
step  that  is  worth  taking  now  to  help 
dramatize  the  need  for  action.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  will  be  working  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  substantive  policies  to 
promote  greater  emplojmient  opportu- 
nities. I  believe  that  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  vast  potential  contribution 
that  these  Americans  are  capable  and 
desirous  of  making  to  our  society.  The 
results  of  this  promotional  week  will 
benefit  older  workers,  employers,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
&J.RBS.S8 
Whereas  individuals  aged  fifty-five  and 
over  are  a  major  national  resource,  consti- 
tute 21  per  centum  of  the  population  of  the 
rrnited  States  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
constitute  a  larger  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation in  future  decades; 

Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  opportunities,  want 
to  remain  in  the  work  force,  and  would  like 
to  serve  their  communities  and  their  Nation 
in  productive  roles; 

Whereas  such  Individuals,  who  have  made 
continuing  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  In. 


or  resume,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilize  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills: 

Whereas  employers  who  retain  older 
workers  or  rehire  older  former  employees 
report  that  such  workers  and  employees  ex- 
hibit greater  company  loyalty,  high  levels  of 
job  performance,  and  low  rates  of  absentee- 
ism; and 

Whereas  The  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of 
March  In  every  year  since  1959.  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying older  Individuals:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rejy- 
retentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffreu  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  10  through  16.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week", 
and  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon— 

(1)  the  employers  and  labor  unions  of  the 
United  States  to  give  special  consideration 
to  older  workers,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 
panding career  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  who  desire  to  remain  em- 
ployed or  to  reenter  the  work  force; 

(2)  voluntary  organizations  to  reexamine 
the  many  fine  service  programs  which  they 
sponsor  with  a  view  toward  expanding  both 
the  number  of  older  volunteers  and  the 
types  of  service  roles  open  to  older  workers; 

(3)  the  t7nited  SUtes  E>epartment  of 
LAbor  to  give  special  assistance  to  older 
workers  by  means  of  Job  training  programs 
under  the  Jobs  Training  and  Partnership 
Act.  Job  counseling  through  the  United 
States  E^nployment  Service,  and  additional 
support  through  its  older  worker  program, 
as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act:  and 

(4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  10.  1985,  as  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 
Older  workers  have  contributed  much 
to  our  Nation  in  the  past  and  continue 
to  enrich  our  society  through  their 
services.  They  deserve  our  recognition 
and  support.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Legion  in  sponsoring 
such  a  week  for  older  workers. 

Citizens  age  55  and  over,  who  consti- 
tute 21  percent  of  our  population,  are 
a  major  national  resource.  Many  of 
these  persons  do  not  want  to  stop 
work  completely  upon  retirement,  but 
desire  to  continue  worlting  part  time, 
full  time,  or  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We 
should  encourage  these  persons  to  re- 
enter or  remain  in  the  work  force,  for 
we  can  all  benefit  from  their  wisdom, 
sklUs  and  experience. 

The  aging  of  the  American  work 
force  will  be  a  prominent  issue  facing 
both  Congress  and  employers  during 
the  coming  decade.  The  bulk  of  our 
current  work  force  is  the  group  of 
younger  workers  aged  16  to  44.  but 
this  group  will  peak  in  numbers 
around  1990  and  then  begin  to  decline. 
In  order  to  sustain  economic  growth 
and  productivity,  we  must  look  to  the 
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pool  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 
Yet,  our  current  Social  Security  and 
pension  policies  encourage  early  re- 
tirement and  overlook  the  positive 
contributions  that  older  workers  are 
capable  of  making.  We  must  adapt 
these  programs  to  the  demographics 
of  the  aging  work  force. 

I  would  also  like  to  accentuate  the 
positive  contributions  that  middle- 
aged  and  older  women  are  making  to 
the  American  work  force.  I  recently 
chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  in  Columbus, 
OH,  on  "Women  in  Our  Aging  Socie- 
ty.' The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
examine  the  changing  roles  of  women 
in  American  society  and  to  identify 
the  issues  that  must  be  addressed  in 
order  to  plan  ahead  for  the  21st  centu- 
ry. One  of  the  issues  we  discussed  was 
the  growing  participation  of  women  in 
the  work  force.  Women  now  account 
for  53  percent  of  the  American  work 
force,  as  compared  to  just  32  percent 
in  1960.  Middle-aged  women  are  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  labor 
force  and  their  contributions  will  be 
even  more  critical  in  the  years  ahead 
when  we  will  confront  a  shortage  of 
younger  skilled  workers.  But  these 
women  often  face  an  uphill  battle  in 
gaining  the  necessary  job  skills  and 
combating  age  discrimination.  One  of 
our  witnesses  at  the  hearing,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Jenks  of  Columbus,  OH,  told 
her  story  of  reentering  the  work  force 
in  her  midforties  after  raising  four 
children: 

My  40's  were  years  in  which  I  began  to 
discover  myself  again.  I  became  something 
other  than  someone's  mother.  My  confi- 
dence and  job  skills  improved,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  50.  I  was  ready  to  move  to  a 
better  paying  position. 

I  felt  well,  and  it  never  really  occurred  to 
me  that  anyone  would  find  me  too  old  to 
hire.  I  just  never  thought  of  it.  I  began  an- 
swering advertisements  in  the  newspaper 
for  which  I  could  meet  and  even  exceed  the 
requirements.  However,  after  giving  my  em- 
ployment history  and  dates  either  over  the 
phone  or  by  mail,  I  was  never  called  for  an 
interview.  This  puzzled  me  because  there 
was  supposedly  a  shortage  of  qualified  sec- 
retaries. 

I  remember  then  how  when  I  was  in  my 
middle  20's  and  worked  in  a  law  office,  we 
used  to  run  ads  for  secretaries  stating  they 
had  to  be  35  years  or  under.  I  began  to 
wonder  why  I  hadn't  questioned  that  policy. 

Finally.  I  simply  presented  myself  at  the 
personnel  office  of  a  very  large  internation- 
al corporation  which  had  opened  a  large  fa- 
cility near  my  home.  Many  of  the  graduates 
from  the  high  school  at  which  I  worked 
were  obtaining  clerical  jobs  there  as  salaries 
higher  than  what  I  was  making  after  7 
years.  I  interviewed  with  a  clever  personnel 
officer  who  told  me  that  though  there  were 
entry  level  jobs  available,  I  would  not  be 
happy  working  there  as  I  was  overqualified, 
and  they  had  very  few  jobs  which  required 
skills  as  good  as  mine.  She  was  so  clever 
that  it  wasn't  untU  I  was  in  the  car  on  the 
way  home  that  I  realized  that  I  had  not  said 
I  didn't  want  an  entry  level  job.  She  said  I 
didn't  want  it.  I  smiled  to  myself  when  in 
the  last  month  or  so  I  picked  up  the  news- 


paper and  saw  an  article  saying  that  this 
company  has  been  accused  of  a  longstand- 
ing policy  of  age  discrimination.  I  now  doubt 
that  they  wanted  to  put  me  under  their  pen- 
sion plan  at  age  50. 

I  finally  heard  of  a  secretarial  opening 
with  a  State  agency  through  a  friend.  I  was 
interviewed,  was  hired  and  have  been  em- 
ployed there  for  6  years  now  as  an  adminis- 
trative secretary.  Although  I  do  like  my  job. 
there  is  nevertheless  the  knowledge  that 
this  is  probably  It.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
going  out  into  the  Job  market  again  at  57. 

Mrs.  Jenks  offered  a  good  example 
of  both  the  problems  encountered  by 
older  workers  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  them.  We  must  continue 
to  support  programs  which  train  and 
employ  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
such  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  Title 
V  Program  and  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  These  programs  enable 
older  persons  to  remain  self-sufficient 
and  independent.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  job  training 
trust  fund  to  enable  displaced  workers 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  for  em- 
ployment in  today's  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
recognizing  the  past,  present,  and 
future  contributions  of  older  workers, 
by  supporting  this  resolution  for 
"Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week."* 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself.  B«r. 

Akorews,    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr. 

BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Bukpers,  Mr. 

Chafee,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  E>ole.  Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER,    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mrs. 

Hawkins.   Mr.    Hollings,    Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 

Mattinglt,     Mr.     Nunn,     Bi4r. 

Pell.    Mr.    Qua'tle,    Mr.    Sar- 

BANES,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1985  as 
"National  Down  Syndrome  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

If  ATIONAL  DOWN  SYTfDROICE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  introduce  again  this 
year,  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  'Nation- 
al Down  Syndrome  Month." 

Down  syndrome  occurs  once  in  every 
1,000  births.  It  results  from  a  genetic 
mishap  in  which  an  extra  chromosome 
No.  21.  that  affects  physical  and 
mental  development,  is  found  within 
the  individual's  genetic  material.  For 
years  Down  syndrome  carried  the 
stigma  of  being  a  hopeless  impediment 
to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life.  In 
fact,  early  literature  on  children  with 
Down  syndrome  indicated  that  their 
development  plateaued  by  age  5. 

Happily,  the  past  15  years  have 
brought  a  revolution  in  terms  of  dis- 
covering the  potential  for  individuals 
with  Down  syndrome.  Significant  med- 
ical advances  have  enabled  correction 
of  a  number  of  the  congenital  disor- 
ders associated  with  Down  syndrome 
which  have  impeded  normal  function- 


ing in  society.  Moreover,  infant  stimu- 
lation programs  being  taught  to  new 
parents  of  babies  with  Down  syn- 
drome, have  increased  intellectual  de- 
velopment far  beyond  previous  expec- 
tations. 

Mr.  President,  since  enactment  of 
Public  Law  94-142.  we  can  see  the  re- 
wards of  educating  the  developmental- 
ly  disabled  in  our  public  schools,  both 
In  terms  of  their  increased  achieve- 
ments and  consequently,  the  contribu- 
tions that  these  children  will  make  to 
society  in  the  future  as  productive  citi- 
zens. 

An  integral  part  of  this  process  has 
been  the  fostering  of  public  awareness, 
the  dissolution  of  old  stereotypes  and 
stigmas  about  Down  syndrome,  and  an 
acceptance  of  these  individuals  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society.  Mr. 
President,  given  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  October  1984  as  National  E>own 
Syndrome  Month,  I  am  confident  that 
this  resolution  will  again  contribute  to 
that  education  and  acceptance  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  40 

Whereas  the  past  decade  has  brought  a 
greater  and  more  enlightened  attitude  in 
the  care  and  training  of  the  developmental- 
ly  disabled: 

Whereas  one  such  condition  which  has 
undergone  considerable  reevaluation  Is  that 
of  Down  syndrome— a  problem  which,  Just  a 
short  time  ago,  was  often  stigmatized  as  a 
mentally  retarded  condition  which  relegated 
its  victims  to  lives  of  passivity  In  Institutions 
and  back  rooms; 

Whereas,  through  the  efforts  of  con- 
cerned physicians,  teachers  and  parent 
groups  such  as  the  National  Down  Syn- 
drome Congress,  programs  are  being  put  In 
place  to  educate  new  parents  of  babies  with 
Down  syndrome:  to  develop  special  educa- 
tion classes  within  mainstreamed  programs 
In  schools:  the  provision  for  vocational 
training  in  preparation  for  competitive  em- 
ployment In  the  work  force  and  to  prepare 
young  adults  with  Down  syndrome  for  Inde- 
pendent living  in  the  community. 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  services  designed 
to  help  Individuals  with  Down  syndrome 
move  Into  their  rightful  place  in  our  society 
Is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  institu- 
tionalization: 

Whereas  along  with  this  improvement  in 
educational  opportunities  for  those  with 
Down  syndrome  is  the  advancement  in  med- 
ical science  which  Is  adding  to  a  more 
brightened  outlook  for  Individuals  bom 
with  this  chromosomal  conflgiuntlon:  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  capabilities  of  children  with  Down 
sjmdrome  can  greatly  facilitate  their  being 
mainstreamed  in  our  society:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1985  is 
designated  "National  E>own  Syndrome 
Month "    and    that    the    President    of    the 


United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  desig- 
nated month  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

CONSENT  TO  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN 
HOMES  COMMISSION  ACT,  1S30 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  measure  to  give  the 
necessary  consent  of  Congress  to 
amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended and  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  These  amendments  reduce 
the  blood  quantum  requirement  for  a 
Hawaiian  homestead  lessee's  spouse  or 
children  to  assume  his  unexpired 
homestead  interest  upon  his  death 
from  50  to  25  percent  Hawaiian.  They 
also  limit  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission's authority  to  designate  a  suc- 
cessor if  a  lessee  dies  without  having 
designated  a  successor. 

In  1920,  by  the  passage  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act.  the 
U.S.  Congress  dedicated  approximate- 
ly 200,000  acres  of  Government  lands 
to  a  homesteading  program  for  per- 
sons of  at  least  50  percent  Hawaiian 
ancestry.  Under  this  program,  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to: 

First,  lease  residential,  agricultural 
or  pastoral  lots  to  eligible  Hawaiians 
for  99-year  periods  at  a  rental  of  $1 
per  year; 

Second,  offer  financial  assistance  to 
individual  homesteaders  through  low- 
interest  loans  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  home  construction;  and 

Third,  provide  agricultural  and 
other  experts  to  aid  the  homesteaders 
in  developing  their  farms  and  ranches. 
Such  leases  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  made. 

When  Hawaii  became  a  State  in 
1959,  Congress  required,  as  a  condition 
of  admission,  that  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  become  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Hawaii  State  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition,  title  to  Hawaiian 
Homes  lands,  and  responsibilities  for 
the  administering  of  the  act  were 
transferred  to  the  SUte.  However,  the 
amendment  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  act  remained  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Government.  In- 
cluded among  these  provisions  are 
those  sections  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  lessees  and  their  successors. 
The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  is 
thus  necessary  to  ratify  the  State  of 
Hawaii's  decision  to  reduce  the  blood 
quantum  requirement  for  a  spouse  or 
child  to  succeed  an  original  lessee's 
homestesul  Interest. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  presently  requires  that  successors 


to  unexpired  terms  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands  leases  must  be  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent Hawaiian  ancestry.  In  many  In- 
stances, however,  original  homestead- 
ers have  spouses  who  are  nonnatlve 
Hawaiians  so  that  neither  the  home- 
steader's spouse  nor  offspring  have 
the  minimum  blood  requirement  to 
qualify  as  successors.  The  death  of  a 
lessee  thus  often  results  in  the  evic- 
tion of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  lawmakers  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  convinced  that  this  situa- 
tion threatens  family  stability  and  se- 
curity and  frustrates  the  Intent  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act, 
They  have  concluded  that  the  native 
Hawaiian  lessees  should  be  provided 
with  assurances  that  his  closest  family 
may  succeed  him  In  order  to  encour- 
age stability  and  the  Improvement  of 
property  as  well  as  to  avoid  inhumane 
results.  It  is  to  be  emphasized,  howev- 
er, that  the  proposed  relaxing  of  the 
blood  requirement  applies  only  to  the 
surviving  sfwuse  and  children  so  that 
all  other  successors  to  homestead 
leases  will  have  to  meet  the  existing  50 
percent  criteria. 

Another  concern  reflected  in  the 
measure  is  that  if  a  lessee  dies  without 
having  designated  a  successor,  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  cur- 
rently requires  that  the  Department 
select  a  successor  from  among  the  les- 
see's spouse,  children,  widow  or  widow- 
ers of  children,  grandchildren,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  widows  or  widowers  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  nieces  and 
nephews.  Should  the  Department  be 
successful  in  contacting  all  qualified 
relatives,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission must,  somehow,  select  the  suc- 
cessor. This  has  not  been  an  easy  task 
because  of  the  problems  it  has  caused 
within  family  units.  The  language 
hereby  submitted  for  approval  there- 
fore limits  selection  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  a  qualified  successor  to  a 
spouse,  or  If  none,  then  the  children. 
If  there  are  neither  spouse  nor  chil- 
dren, the  lease  will  be  canceled.  This 
places  the  onus  on  the  lessee  to  desig- 
nate a  successor. 

Mr.  F»resident,  this  measure  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  has  sought  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  These  amend- 
ments, passed  as  Act  272  of  the  1982 
Hawaii  State  Legislature,  have  been 
carefully  debated  and  reviewed  on  the 
State  level  and  I  believe  represents  a 
reasonable  means  of  forwarding  the 
purposes  of  the  original  act.  A  Feder- 
al-State Task  Force  on  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  che  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity and  Federal  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, after  careful  examination  of  the 
matter,  have  also  recommended  Feder- 
al consent  to  these  amendments.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  measure  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 


measure  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  RC8.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Into  the  Union",  approved  March  18, 
1959  (73  SUt.  4),  the  Unit«d  SUtes  hereby 
consents  to  the  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Oovemor  of  such  State  on 
June  18,  1982.  to  section  209  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act,  1920.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, lir.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Thiblx): 
8J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Armored  Force  Monument 
Committee,  the  United  States  Armor 
Association,  the  World  Wars  Tank 
Corps  Association,  the  Veterans  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  Association,  the 
Tank  Destroyer  Association,  the  1st, 
2d.  3d,  4th.  5th,  6th,  7th.  8th.  9th. 
10th.  11th.  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  16th 
Armored  Division  Associations,  and 
the  Council  of  Armored  Division  Asso- 
ciations jointly  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
the  American  Armored  Force  on  U.S. 
Government  property  In  Arlington, 
VA,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

AMERICAN  ARMORED  FORCE  MEMORIAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
on(x  again.  Joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Virginia,  Senators 
Warner  and  Trible,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  reintroduce  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memori- 
al in  Arlington.  VA,  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  those  men  of  "flesh  and 
steel"  who  have  honorably  served 
their  country  as  members  of  the 
American  Armored  Force,  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
currently  serving  in  comparable  fight- 
ing units  worldwide. 

The  measure  I  am  today  introducing 
is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
277,  which  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  98th  Congress  on  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
was  unable  to  consider  the  resolution 
prior  to  sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
endorsement,  among  others,  of  the  Ar- 
mored Force  Monument  Committee 
and  its  eminent  chairman.  Gen.  Bruce 
C.  Clarke  (U.S.  Army,  retired).  It  has 
the  support  of  the  United  States 
Armor  Association;  the  World  Wars 
Tank  Corps  Association;  the  Veterans 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge;  the  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  Ass(x;la- 
tion,  the  Tank  Destroyer  Association; 
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the  1st,  2d.  3d.  4th.  5th.  6th.  7th.  8th. 
9th.  10th.  nth.  12th.  13th.  14th.  and 
16th  Armored  Division  Associations. 

Simply  stated,  this  joint  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  select,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Commission, 
a  suitable  site  for  this  memorial  in  Ar- 
lington. VA.  With  private  donors  as- 
suming the  cost  of  erecting  the  monu- 
ment, the  only  expense  to  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  that  Incurred 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  memorial 
area. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  the  epic  history  of  the  U.S. 
Army  has  been  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armored  Force.  This  great  mili- 
tary force  had  its  beginning  when 
Gen.  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Army  Tank  Corps 
during  World  War  I.  Col.  George 
Patton  commanded  one  of  the  first 
tank  brigades  at  the  time  when  the 
American  tankers  received  their  first 
baptism  of  fire  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Mihiel.  Between  the  two  World  Wars. 
U.S.  Army  visionaries,  like  General 
Van  Voorhis  and  Gen.  Adna  Chaffee, 
labored  mightily  to  mechanize  and 
modernize  the  U.S.  Army.  In  January 
1940.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
brought  fruition  to  their  labors  by  cre- 
ating the  American  Armored  Force. 

It  was  this  American  Armored  Force 
that  provided  the  powerful  armored 
units.  This  force  was  composed  of  ar- 
mored divisions,  mechanized  cavalry 
groups,  separate  armored  field  artil- 
lery, tank  destroyer,  and  tank  and  ar- 
mored infantry  battalions,  all  of  which 
contributed  substantially  to  the  victo- 
ry of  American  arms  in  all  the  thea- 
ters of  war  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same 
American  Armored  Force  that  provid- 
ed the  basis  of  the  Armored  infantry, 
armored  cavalry,  armored  artillery,  ar- 
mored engineers,  armored  signal  and 
tank  units  that  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  success  achieved  by  our  forces 
in  the  many  battles  fought  in  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
personal  pleasure  for  me,  along  with 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Warner  and 
Trible,  to  once  again  introduce  this 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  honoring  the 
American  Armored  Force.  This  memo- 
rial will  signify  permanent  recognition 
by  a  grateful  nation  for  heroic 
achievements  in  combat  against  ag- 
gression. I  urge  that  this  measure  be 
given  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  I 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.    Latttenberg]    and    the    Senator 


from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.   Heinz,   the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKETEixER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattinglt, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mitrkow- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McConnell],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stiocs],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickies],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHWiTZ],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Dantorth],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure].  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HtrMPHREY],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  OarnI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoREN],  smd  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  43.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  each  Item  of  any  general  or  spe- 
cial appropriation  bill  and  any  bUl  or 
joint  resolution  making  supplemental, 
deficiency,  or  continuing  approprla- 
tioiu  that  Is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  in  the  same  form  shall 
be  enrolled  as  a  separate  bill  or  joint 
resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

8.  «• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name    of    the    Senator    from    South 


Dakota  [Mr.  Abonor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  46.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  human  beings. 

8.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stappord.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  51.  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stappord.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  52.  a  bill  entitled  "the  Acid  Rain 
Control  Act  of  1985". 

8.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stappord.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  53.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

8.  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco 
which  has  been  grown  or  processed 
using  pesticides  and  other  chemicals 
whose  use  has  been  prohibited  in  this 
country  for  health  reasons. 

8.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible! 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor  piercing  buUets. 

8.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georiga 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  provide  a 
transitional  rule  for  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  air  travel  benefits  provided 
to  employees  of  airlines. 

8.  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  S.  171,  a  bill  to  provide  addition- 
al market  credit  options  for  developing 
nations  with  expanding  economies  and 
to  expand  markets  for  U.S.  agricultur- 
al conunodities  abroad,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  178,  a  bill  to  approve  the 
Interstate  and  Interstate  substitute 
cost  estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  207,  a 
bill  concerning  vandalism  of  religious 
property. 

S.  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  209,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize contracts  retaining  private  counsel 
to  furnish  collection  services  in  the 
case  of  Indebtedness  owed  the  United 
States. 

S.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  210,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  Interest  from  the 
calculation  determining  the  taxation 
of  Social  Security  benefits. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
233.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

S.  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  235.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment in  civil  service  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  of  any  individual 
required  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  who  has  not  yet 
registered. 

S.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
260,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
substantiation  requirements  of  section 


274(d)  of  such  code  may  be  met.  in  the 
case  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
other  transportation  property.  If  the 
taxpayer  provides  substantial  evidence 
other  than  contemporaneous  records. 

8.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  implementation  of  a  project  for 
the  control  of  beach  erosion  at 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  PA.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  268,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  implementation  of  a  project  for 
the  prevention  of  flood  damage  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Lock  Haven,  PA.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  36* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  authorize 
implementation  of  a  project  for  the 
prevention  of  flood  damage  in  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  Luzerne  County,  PA,  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  270.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  implementation  of  a  project  for 
the  prevention  of  flood  damage  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg.  PA, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  271.  a  bill  to  authorize 
Implementation  of  a  project  for  flood 
damage  prevention  at  Milton.  PA. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  be 
added  as  an  original  sponsor  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  following  bills: 

S.  267.  Erosion  Control  Project  at  Presque 
Isle  (Erie)  Pennsylvania. 

S.  268.  Flood  Control  Project  at  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  269.  Flood  Control  Project  at  Wyoming 
Valley,  Luzerne  County.  Pennsylvania 

S.  270.  Flood  Control  Project  at  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

S.  271.  Flood  Control  Project  at  Milton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Heinz*  name 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
first  printing  of  these  bills. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  (Congres- 
sional Record,  January  24,  1985, 
pages  S554-S555),  I  was  reintroducing 
this  legislation  "for  Senator  Heinz  and 
myself." 

S.  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names    of    the    Senator    from    New 


Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  299,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  release  of  Inter- 
state construction  and  Interstate  sub- 
stitution funds. 

8.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  318,  a  biU  to 
extend  the  revenue  sharing  program 
for  local  governments  through  fiscal 
year  1991. 

8.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  329.  a  bill  entitled  the  High- 
way Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 

8.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 

the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhcxle 
Island  [Mr.  Chapee],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
339,  a  biU  to  implement  the  Rule  of 
the  Shorter  Term  in  the  case  of  com- 
puter programs. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ESon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  367,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  certain  procedures  for  the 
adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
imder  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  rulemaking  procedures 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  of  certain 
final  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attor- 
neys for  rendering  legal  representa- 
tion to  individuals  claiming  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  370.  a  bill  to  make  avail- 
able supplemental  assistance  for 
famine  relief  and  recovery  in  Africa. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matstthaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  374,  a  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

SSNATX  JOIIIT  RKSOLDnOH  ■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8, 
a  joint  resolution  to  approve  the  Inter- 
state and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost 
Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SBfATX  JOIMT  RESOLUnOIf  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tmnuioin).  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Hasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget  and  tax  limi- 
tation. 

SKHATS  joiirr  MnoLunoN  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcimi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May  7. 
1985,  as  "Helsinld  Human  Rights 
Day." 

SENATS  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  "National 
Farm  Crisis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslet], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8-14,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Independent  Retail  Grocer 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  11,  1985. 
through  November  17,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Reye's  Syndrome  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
12,  1985  to  June  16,  1985,  as  "FamUy 
Reunion  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  IIstxiNcs],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bar- 
BAifEs],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 4,  a  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial envoy  for  northern  Ireland. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Akato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNomrE].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten].  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
tingly] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  34,  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  5 
years  of  forced  and  oppressive  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  the  face 
of  popular  resistance  to  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 9— COMMENDING  THE 
SUCCESS  OP  THE  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Zor- 
insky, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  E)OLE,  Mr.  Chaeee,  Mr.  Bdrdick, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Mat- 
sttnaga,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  0 

Whereas  Congress  authorized  Medicare  in 
1M5  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  consist  of  Hospital  Insurance  and 
Supplemental  Medical  Insurance: 

Whereas  Medicare  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  security,  improved  health 
and  extended  longevity  of  older  Americans: 

Whereas  Medicare  provides  health  insur- 
ance coverage  to  31  million  aged  and  dis- 
abled persons,  and  Is  the  largest  personal 
health  care  financing  program  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  over  half  of  all  physicians  serve 
Medicare  patients,  and  over  30,000  organiza- 
tions—hospitals, nursing  homes,  heme 
health  agencies,  labs  and  clinics  participate 
in  Medicare: 

Whereas  Medicare  is  one  of  the  moat  vital- 
ly important  and  successful  programs  in  the 


history  of  the  United  Sutes,  without  which 
many  older  Americans  could  not  afford 
basic  health  care; 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  social  issues 
facing  our  nation  today  is  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  Medicare  to  ensure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  older  Americans:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/,  That  Medicare  be 
commended  on  its  20th  anniversary  for  the 
program's  success  in  helping  to  protect 
older  Americans  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  offer  today,  along  with  20  co- 
sponsors,  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Medicare  Program  be 
commended  on  its  20th  anniversary 
for  the  program's  success  in  protecting 
older  Americans  against  the  high  cost 
of  health  care. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965,  creating  a 
new  title  XVIII  to  provide  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  older  Americans 
against  the  cost  of  acute  care.  Medi- 
care was  destined  not  only  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  security  in  old  age,  but  also 
the  key  to  strengthening  the  safety 
net  established  by  Social  Security  30 
years  earlier.  Medicare  guaranteed 
that  most  older  Americans  would  have 
the  needed  hospital  insurance  protec- 
tion they  deserved. 

Since  its  enactment.  Medicare  has 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  im- 
proved health  and  well-being  of  older 
Americans  by  helping  to  ensure  access 
to  appropriate  and  affordable  health 
care.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  ex- 
panded eligibility  to  include  certain 
disabled  persons  under  age  65  and  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  chronic  renal 
failure.  Congress  has  also  responded  to 
the  need  for  less  costly,  more  appro- 
priate health  care  services  by  enhanc- 
ing benefits  to  include  hospice  and 
health  maintenance  organization 
[HMO]  services.  In  1967.  Medicare's 
first  year  of  operation,  the  program 
served  19  million  older  persons.  Today, 
more  than  28  million  older  persons 
and  3  million  disabled  persons  enjoy 
insurance  protection  under  Medicare, 
making  it  the  single  largest  personal 
health  care  financing  program  in  the 
United  States. 

The  medical  community  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  success  of  Medicare. 
Over  half  of  all  physicians  in  the 
United  States  serve  Medicare  patients. 
More  than  20,000  health  organiza- 
tions—hospitals, nursing  homes,  home 
health  agencies,  labs,  and  clinics— par- 
ticipate in  Medicare.  Quite  simply, 
without  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  this  Nation's  health  care  profession- 
als, we  could  not  begin  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  older  and  dis- 
abled Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Medicare  is  one  of  the 
most  vitally  important  and  successful 


programs  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  without  which  millions  of  older 
Americans  would  be  denied  access  to 
basic  health  care  services.  But  the 
promise  of  Medicare  to  assure  older 
Americans  access  to  quality  health 
care  without  fear  of  impoverishment  is 
being  threatened  by  skyrocketing 
health  care  cost.  For  the  past  decade. 
Congress  has  attempted  to  gain  con- 
trol over  these  rising  costs,  with  only 
limited  success.  That  is  why  we  must 
continue  to  seek  ways  to  solve  the 
looming  financial  crisis  in  the  Medi- 
care hospital  trust  fund.  We  must  look 
at  ways  to  restructure  our  present 
health  care  financing  system  which 
are  consistent  with  American  values  of 
individual  choice,  creativity  and  inno- 
vation. It  is  clear  that  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  restore  solvency  to  Medicare 
must  create  a  system  of  incentives  for 
States,  hospitals,  physicians,  insurers, 
and  patients  to  control  health  costs. 

Unless  we  take  decisive  action  now, 
the  Medicare  program  will  be  rapidly 
depleted  of  vital  resources  and  older 
Americans  will  be  left  unprotected.  By 
supporting  this  resolution.  Congress 
recognizes  and  salutes  the  important 
contribution  of  Medicare  to  our  Na- 
tion's health  and  security,  and  demon- 
strates its  firm  commitment  to  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  program  in 
the  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  proud  to 
sponsor  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Medicare,  and  to  commend  Medicare 
for  the  program's  success  in  protecting 
older  Americans  against  the  high  cost 
of  health  care.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— OPPOS- 
ING CUTS  IN  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  62 
Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
$170  million  in  recissions  in  education  pro- 
grams. 

Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
an  8.6  per  centum  reduction  In  real  terms  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  a  32  per  centum  reduction  in  real 
terms  in  higher  education  programs  in  1986: 
Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  16  per  centum  reduction  in  1986  in  real 
terms  in  child  nutrition  programs: 

Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  reduction  in  real  terms  of  29  per  centum 
for  the  Department  of  Education  by  1990: 

Whereas  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  reduction  in  Department  of  Education 
funding  in  real  terms  of  nearly  45  per 
centum  over  the  current  decade: 

Whereas  the  Nation  needs  a  better  edu- 
cated populace  to  meet  the  changing  job  de- 
mands and  challenges  of  the  1980's  and 
beyond:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 


(1)  the  Congress  rejects  the  proposals  of 
the  President  for  further  reduction  In  edu- 
cation programs  and 

(2)  the  Congress  should  provide  sufficient 
resources  for  education  programs  to  ensure 
that  this  Nation  will  continue  in  a  leader- 
ship position  in  the  World. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  opposing 
any  further  cuts  in  education  pro- 
grams. This  resolution  is  submitted 
with  full  awareness  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  budget  deficit  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  which  cannot  go  un- 
addressed.  Yet  to  place  the  burden  of 
the  deficit  so  heavily  and  unfairly  on 
these  education  programs  merely  In- 
vites another  deficit  the  consequences 
of  which  would  be  equally  devastating 
over  the  long  term— an  education  defi- 
cit. The  President  has  proposed  $3.5 
billion  in  education  cuts  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  recissions  totaling  $174  mil- 
lion. These  cuts  amount  to  roughly  9 
percent  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  a  reduction  of  16 
percent  in  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  a  32-percent  reduction  in  higher 
education  programs.  Looking  to  the 
future,  this  budget  proposes  cutting 
the  Department  of  Education  budget 
in  real  terms  by  29  percent  by  1990, 
which  would  result  in  an  accumulated 
cut  of  nearly  45  percent  during  the 
present  decade. 

These  education  programs  have 
taken  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
cuts  already.  Further  reductions  are 
unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  only  compare 
the  proposals  in  the  budget  before  us 
with  our  past  commitments  to  educa- 
tion to  realize  that  these  proposals 
represent  a  fundamental  shift  in  Fed- 
eral priorities— a  shift  that  I  cannot 
and  wiU  not  support.  In  1980  we  spent 
over  $7.2  billion  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs.  These 
programs,  however,  have  been  eaten 
away  both  by  real  cuts  and  by  infla- 
tion. Compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, for  example,  have  been  reduced 
by  nearly  20  p>ercent  since  1980,  and 
we  are  being  asked  to  let  them  erode 
even  further. 

How  can  we  continue  to  whittle 
away  at  these  programs  when  over  the 
past  several  years  a  national  consensus 
has  emerged  for  higher  standards  and 
greater  expectations  of  our  youth  and 
their  teachers.  How  can  we  speak  of  a 
conunitment  to  excellence  in  educa- 
tion and  support  these  drastic  cuts? 
Quite  simply,  we  can't.  Federal  dollars 
cannot  guarantee  excellence,  but  they 
are  necessary  components  of  the  infra- 
structure which  helps  support  our 
schools  and  our  youth  in  their  pursuit 
of  excellence.  Reductions  in  Govern- 
ment assistance  are  hurting  our  capac- 
ity to  adequately  educate  our  youth. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  Federal 
support  In  real  terms  by  $230  million 
for  compensatory  education  programs 
which  are  targeted  to  the  most  needy 
of  our  youth.  Or  to  cut  vocational  edu- 


cation funding  by  $42  million.  Or  to 
slash  Impact  aid  payments  to  hard-hit 
school  districts  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding 41  in  New  Jersey,  by  22  per- 
cent. These  actions  will  only  serve  to 
exacerbate  the  fiscal  burden  we  have 
shifted  to  the  States  in  recent  years 
and  erode  the  quality  of  the  education 
we  provide  our  youth.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  cut  our  support  for  these  edu- 
cational programs;  our  children's  edu- 
cation needs  additional  support.  And 
we  need  to  develop  new  wa3^s— fimded 
adequately— to  give  our  children  the 
skills  and  chance  they  need  to  meet 
the  changing  job  demands  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  further  cuts  In  child 
nutrition  are  unacceptable.  Since  1980 
we  have  witnessed  a  reduction  of  over 
3  million  students  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  In  New  Jersey 
alone,  almost  100.000  fewer  students 
are  participating  and  about  120 
schools  have  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram already.  Should  these  proposed 
cuts  be  accepted,  we  are  likely  to  see 
87.000  additional  children  in  New 
Jersey  forced  out  of  this  program. 
These  cuts  are  predicated  on  a  miscon- 
ception regarding  the  operation  of  the 
program  at  the  local  level,  a  miscon- 
ception which  would  result  in  the  un- 
dercutting of  a  program  which  pro- 
vides needed  nourishment  to  millions 
of  disadvantaged  children.  I  will  not 
support  these  cuts. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  asked  to  dramatically  reduce  our 
commitment  to  higher  education.  We 
aU  know  that  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  is  as  good  as  any  investment 
we  can  make  to  keep  our  leadership 
position  in  the  world.  The  President's 
proposals,  however,  would  place  signif- 
icant barriers  between  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  children  and  their 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education. 
Limiting  federally  subsidized  student 
aid  to  $4,000  per  year  would  cut  deeply 
into  the  financial  aid  packages  of  a 
large  percentage  of  students  currently 
receiving  aid,  particularly  low-  and 
moderate-income  students.  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  would  result  in  reduc- 
tions in  aid  for  nearly  50  percent  of  all 
students  currently  receiving  assist- 
ance. This  is  hardly  the  time  to  slash 
Federal  student  aid  by  27  percent. 

Enough  Is  enough.  We  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back  these  valuable  programs 
any  further. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Jefferson 
fully  appreciated  the  centrallty  of  edu- 
cation to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  the  democratic  process  Itself.  "If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free."  said  Jefferson,  "It  expects  what 
never  was  and  what  never  will  be."  We 
would  do  weU  to  continue  to  heed  Jef- 
ferson's warning,  which  remains  no 
less  apt  than  it  was  200  years  ago.  We 
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must  stand  together  and  reject  the 
President's  proposal.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  I  am  submitting 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  that  effort. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  63-RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  U.S.  TRAVEL  AND 
TOURISM  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution;   which    was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
S.  Res.  63 

Whereas  the  travel  industry  is  the  third 
largest  retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  industry  involves 
over  S210  billion  annually; 

Whereas  the  travel  industry  Is  the  second 
largest  employer  nationwide,  and  directly 
and  indirectly  employs  over  6.8  million  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  are  among  the 
least  employable  persons  in  the  Nation's 
worltforce; 

Whereas  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  was  still  at  the  intolerable  rate  of  7.2 
percent  for  December  1984,  and  on  that 
date  unemployment  exceeded  12  percent  in 
seven  hundred  forty-eight  counties  of  the 
Nation  and  was  at  a  rate  of  18.8  percent 
among  youth,  including  42.1  percent  among 
black  youth; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  is  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  pro- 
moting tourism  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  stated  that  the  cost/benefit  ratio  for 
the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration's promotional  programs  was 
118.50  for  every  Federal  dollar  spent; 

Whereas  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  spent  over  $12  billion  in  1984;  and 

Whereas  the  administration  proposes  to 
rescind  approximately  $4  million  of  the 
$12,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  and  to  prohibit  the  agency 
from  opening  three  regional  offices  in  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Australia,  which  were 
mandated  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (Public  Law  98-411;  98  Stat. 
1545):  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  President  to  reconsider— 

(1)  the  rescission  of  funds  for  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
and  to  make  the  full  amount  available  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 

(2)  the  prohibition  against  opening  such 
regional  offices. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State  appropriations  bill. 
Included  in  that  $11.5  billion  appro- 
priation were  $12  million  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  and  a  specific  direc- 
tion to  that  agency  to  open  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  three  additional  regional 
offices  in  the  Netherlands.  Italy,  and 
Australia  to  promote  tourism  to  the 
United  States. 

We  believed  that  this  relatively  in- 
significant   Federal    expenditure    and 


mcxlest  program  expansion  were  more 
than  justified  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

The  cost/benefit  ratio  for  the  agen- 
cy's promotional  programs  was  $18.50 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent. 

In  1983,  worldwide  travel  volume 
was  3.6  billion  arrivals. 

Some  21.7  million  foreign  visitors 
came  to  the  United  States  that  year: 
and  in  our  domestic  travel  market 
there  were  540  million  household  trips 
and  1  billion  person  trips. 

Foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
spent  about  $11.4  billion  in  1983,  and 
our  domestic  travel  expenditures  by 
U.S.  residents  amount  to  $198.5  bil- 
lion. Total  travel  spending  therefore 
amounted  to  $210  billion. 

The  travel  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States— food  stores  is  the  larg- 
est, $259  billion,  and  automobile  deal- 
ers is  second.  $222  billion. 

Tourism  is  the  second  largest  private 
employer  nationwide  which  directly 
and  indirectly  emplojrs  over  6,800,000 
men  and  women,  and  most  important- 
ly, it  provides  gainful  employment  for 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  find  em- 
ployment— such  as  our  unskilled  men 
and  women— young  and  old. 

In  1983,  tourism  expenditures  gener- 
ated $13.8  billion  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues; $8.7  billion  in  State  tax  reve- 
nues; and  $2.8  billion  in  local  tax  reve- 
nues. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  by 
any  measure  that  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  this  agency  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  National  economy 
and  add  substantial  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  nation- 
al Interest  in  continuing  and  expand- 
ing these  activities,  we  will  shortly  be 
asked  by  the  administration  to  rescind 
$4  million  of  the  $13  million  we  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  to 
agree  to  its  decision  not  to  open  the 
three  regional  offices  we  mandated  in 
Public  Law  98-411. 

In  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming 
rescission  message,  the  UJ3.  Travel 
Service  has  already  failed  to  comply 
with  the  January  1,  opening  date  for 
the  three  new  reglorial  offices,  and  has 
not  developed  plans  to  obligate  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  total  we  appropriated.  Its 
ability  to  promote  tourism  this  fiscal 
year  has  thus  already  been  weakened. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time,  nor  is  It  the  first  administration 
that  has  attempted  to  curtail  and  even 
eliminate  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Association.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations  alike  have  tried, 
and  each  time  Congress  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  has  thwarted  the  effort. 

A  budget  rescission,  of  course,  does 
not  go  into  effect  unless  the  Congress 
affirmatively  passes  a  bill  to  withdraw 
the  appropriation.  In  this  case  I  really 
do  not  expect  that  to  happen,  given 
Congress'   past  support  for  the  pro- 


gram. Under  the  terms  of  the  Budget 
Act,  however,  the  funds  are  impound- 
ed for  45  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress.  It  will  therefore  be  late 
April  or  May  at  the  earliest  before  the 
$4  million  would  again  have  to  be 
made  available,  and  the  agency  would 
have  to  open  the  three  regional  of- 
fices. Meanwhile,  the  national  interest 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  lose 
this  valuable  time.  Along  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  by  which 
the  Senate  can  call  upon  the  President 
to  reconsider  the  proposed  rescission.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  an  administration  plans  to 
dismantle  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration.  This  time  it  is  a  Re- 
publican administration,  but  the  last 
time  it  was  the  Democrats.  That  effort 
is  truly  bipartisan,  but  so  have  been 
the  congressional  efforts  which  have 
defeated  each  and  every  attempt. 

The  administration  also  proposes  to 
phase  out  the  Travel  Service  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  Meanwhile,  it  is  also 
asking  Congress  to  rescind  $4  million 
of  the  $12  million  we  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  to  agree  to  its  de- 
cision not  to  open  the  three  regional 
offices  we  mandated  in  Public  Law  98- 
411. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  takes  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I  will  not 
repeat  my  freeze  proposal  that  will 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $29  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1989,  but  that  is  based  on  a 
"freeze"  and  not  a  "termination"  of 
necessar}'  Federal  programs.  And  I 
maintain  that  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  at 
the  levels  Congress  mandated  makes 
sound  economic  sense  because  a 
healthy  tourism  industry  will  greatly 
benefit  our  economy.  Let  me  recite  a 
few  statistics  which  I  believe  fully  sub- 
stantiate what  I  have  said: 

The  cost/benefit  ratio  for  the  agen- 
cy's promotional  programs  was  $18.50 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent. 

Foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
spent  about  $11.4  billion  in  1983,  and 
our  domestic  travel  expenditures  by 
U.S.  residents  amounted  to  $198.5  bil- 
lion. Total  travel  spending  therefore 
amounted  to  $210  billion. 

The  travel  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States— food  stores  is  the  larg- 
est, $259  billion,  and  automobile  deal- 
ers is  second,  $222  billion. 

Tourism  is  the  second  largest  private 
employer  nationwide  which  directly 
and  indirectly  employs  over  6,800,000 
men  and  women,  and  most  important- 
ly, it  provides  gainful  employment  for 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  find  em- 
ployment— such  as  our  unskilled  men 
and  women— young  and  old. 

In  1983,  tourism  expenditures  gener- 
ated $13.8  billion  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
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nues;  $8.7  billion  in  State  tax  reve- 
nues; and  $2.8  billion  in  local  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Those,  of  course,  are  national  statis- 
tics. I  would  also  like  to  cite  some  sta- 
tistics for  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Travel  and  tourism  was  the  second 
largest  employer  in  my  State  in  1982. 

In  1982,  travel  and  tourism  generat- 
ed: 68,400  jobs;  5.9  percent  of  all  jobs 
in  South  Carolina;  $480  million  in  pay- 
roll: and  nearly  $2.5  billion  expendi- 
tures in  the  State. 

Tourists  spent  over  $6.7  million  per 
day  In  South  Carolina  in  1982:  $2,467 
million  total  domestic  traveler  expend- 
itures. 

The  sum  of  $218  million  total  tax 
revenues:  $94  million  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues; and  $113  million  State  tax  reve- 
nues. Tourism  contributed  more  than 
$309,000  per  day  in  South  Carolina  in 
State  taxes  in  1982.  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived $24.04  in  tourism  generated 
States  taxes  for  each  dollar  the  State 
budgeted  for  tourism  in  1982. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion should  tread  water  for  45  legisla- 
tive days  from  the  time  Congress  re- 
ceives the  administration's  rescission 
message.  I  am  therefore  joining  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  submit- 
ting a  resolution  by  which  the  Senate 
can  call  upon  the  President  to  recon- 
sider the  proposed  rescission.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  64-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMtAS,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 
S.  Rks.  64 

Resolved,  That  section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  391,  the  IntersUte  Highway  Funding  Act 
of  1985. 

Sbc.  2.  This  waiver  is  necessary  so  that 
multiyear  highway  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoriza- 
tions are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted create  new  spending  authority.  To 
consider  this  multiyear  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  is  required  by  section  303(a). 


For  further  Information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

COMMITTEE  Olt  SMALL  BUSIlfESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  farm  credit  prob- 
lems and  their  impact  on  agricultural 
banks  on  February  7,  1985.  The  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  2  p.m.  in  room  428A 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Senator  Larry  Przsslkr  will  chair  the 
hearing.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mike  Haynes  of  the 
committee  staff,  at  224-8487. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Com- 
mittee will  hold  field  hearings  on  tax 
simplification  proposals  and  their 
impact  on  small  business  on  February 
13  and  14,  1985.  On  February  13,  at  9 
a.m.,  a  hearing  will  be  held  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  at  the  Augustana  College, 
and  at  2  p.m.  in  Huron.  SD,  at  the 
Huron  College.  On  February  14,  at  9 
a.m..  the  hearing  will  be  held  in  Rapid 
City,  SD,  at  the  Alex  Johnson  Hotel. 
Senator  Larrt  Prkssler  will  chair  the 
hearings.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Stewart  Hudson  of  the 
conunittee  staff,  at  224-0840. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  field  hear- 
ing on  February  15,  1985,  in  Seattle. 
WA.  on  U.S.  Customs  Service  oper- 
ations impact  on  exporters  In  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  The  hearing  wiU 
begin  at  1  pjn.  in  the  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son Federal  Building.  Senator  Slade 
GoRTOH  will  chair  the  hearing.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Bob  Dotchin.  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
February  21  and  25,  1985,  on  a  bill  to 
authorize  funding  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988.  the  hearing  on 
February  21  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
on  February  25,  at  10  a.m.  Both  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Sena- 
tor WncKER  will  chair  the  hearings. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mike  Hajoies  of  the  committee 
staff,  at  224-8487. 


NO'nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
previously  announced  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  to  consider 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
submission  on  Thursday,  February  7. 
1985,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  608  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  has 
been  changed  to  9:30  a.m.  The  Honor- 
able Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  is  scheduled  to  testify. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMTTTXB  OH  POREXGH  SKLATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  5,  at  2  p.m.  for  a 
briefing  on  American  foreign  policy,  to 
be  conducted  by  Richard  Allen,  former 
National  Security  Advisor  to  President 
Reagan. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  Olt  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  5,  at  2 
pjn.,  to  receive  a  worldwide  intelli- 
gence briefing  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FUTURE  OP  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  I»resident,  on  Jan- 
luiry  31,  I  began  a  series  of  hearings  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy— its  goals  and  strategy,  its 
policy  objectives,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed over  time  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives and  defend  those  interests.  In 
many  respects,  this  is  the  first  such 
comprehensive  review  of  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  convened  hearings  in 
1961  entitled  "Organizing  for  National 
Security." 

During  the  course  of  the  next 
month,  the  committee  will  ask  a 
number  of  foreign  policy  experts  to 
testify.  The  conmilttee's  lead-off  wit- 
nesses were  Secretary  of  State  (jeorge 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger,  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance.  I  ask  that  the  en- 
tirety of  their  opening  statements  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 
The  FoTtTRE  or  Ambricam  Foreigh  Pouct: 
New  Realitixs  Ain>  New  Wats  or  Thihkirc 
(Testimony    by    Hon.    CSeorge    P.    Shulte 

Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, January  31.  1985) 

IiCr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  honored  to  lead  off  this  Important 
series  of  hearings  on  the  future  of  American 
foreign  policy.  This  is  an  au^idous 
moment:  the  beginning  of  a  new  Presiden- 
tial term,  of  a  new  Congress,  and  of  the 
term  of  a  distinguished  new  Chairman.  It  is, 
for  many  reasons,  a  time  of  great  promise 
and  opportunity  for  the  United  SUtes  in 
world  affairs. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Chairman  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  on  the  fundamental 
issues  we  will  face— not  Just  the  day-to-day 
issues  that  make  the  news,  but  the  underly- 
ing trends  at  work  and  the  most  important 
goals  we  pursue. 

My  presentation  today  is  thus  of  a  special 
kind.  I  would  like  to  step  back  a  bit  and  look 
at  the  present  situation  in  perspective— the 
perspective  of  recent  history,  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  intellectual  currents  of  our  time, 
and  the  perspective  of  America's  ideals  and 
their  relevance  to  the  world's  future. 

THE  CHAHGIHG  IlfTERHATIOHAL  SYSTEM 

Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age, 
Albert  Einstein  observed  that  everything 
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h»d  changed  except  our  ways  of  thinking. 
Even  so  dramatic  a  development  as  the  nu- 
ciear  revolution  took  a  long  time  to  be  fully 
understood;  how  much  longer  has  it  usually 
taken  to  understand  the  implications  of 
more  subtle,  intangible  historical  changes 
taking  place  around  us. 

Nineteen-forty-five.  everyone  knows, 
marked  a  major  turning  point.  An  interna- 
tional system  that  had  lasted  for  more  than 
a  century  had  broken  down  under  the 
weight  of  two  world  wars  and  a  great  de- 
pression. An  international  order  centered  on 
Europe  and  dominated  by  Europe  was  re- 
placed in  the  early  postwar  period  by  a  new 
arrangement— a  world  dominated  by  two 
new  superpowers,  torn  by  ideological  con- 
flict, and  overshadowed  by  nuclear  weapons 
that  made  a  new  world  war  potentially  suici- 
dal. At  the  same  time,  an  integrated  inter- 
national economic  system  established  by 
America's  initiative— based  on  the  dollar 
and  on  a  strong  commitment  to  the  freest 
possible  flow  of  trade  and  investment— re- 
placed the  unbridled  economic  nationalism 
that  had  helped  undermine  international 
peace  between  the  wars. 

But  history  never  stops.  The  postwar 
order,  too,  evolved  and  changed  its  shape. 
The  breakup  of  colonial  empires  brought 
scores  of  new  states  onto  the  world  stage. 
The  so-called  Third  World  became  the  scene 
of  a  growing  number  of  local  and  regional 
conflicts.  America,  after  Vietnam,  retreated 
for  a  time  from  its  active  role  cf  leadership. 
Europe.  China,  and  Japan  came  into  their 
own  again  as  imix>rtant  economic  and  politi- 
cal actors:  the  energy  crisis  dramatized  both 
the  diffusion  of  economic  power  and  the 
vulnerability  of  the  postwar  economic 
system.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  attempted  a  political  dialogue  to  sta- 
bilize relations  and  control  nuclear  arms; 
then  the  dialogue  broke  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  and 
geopolitical  offensive. 

Today,  the  cycle  is  turning  again.  Change 
Is  constant.  America  has  recovered  Its 
strength  and  self-confidence.  Power  contin- 
ues to  be  dispersed  and  the  structure  of  po- 
litical relations  more  complex,  even  as  the 
interdependence  of  states  increases.  And  as 
we  head  toward  the  21st  century,  is  a  stable 
new  pattern  of  international  relations 
emerging?  Einstein's  observation  takes  on 
new  relevance:  Our  ways  of  thinking  must 
adapt  to  new  realities:  we  must  grasp  the 
new  trends  and  understand  their  implica- 
tions. 

But  we  are  not  Just  observers;  we  are  par- 
tldiMUits  and  we  are  engaged.  America  is 
again  in  a  position  to  have  a  major  influ- 
ence over  the  trend  of  events— and  Ameri- 
ca's traditional  goals  and  values  have  not 
changed.  Our  duty  must  be  to  help  shape 
the  evolving  trends  in  accordance  with  our 
ideals  and  interests:  to  help  build  a  new 
structure  of  international  stability  that  will 
ensure  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  for 
coming  generations.  This  is  the  real  chal- 
lenge of  our  foreign  policy  over  the  coming 
years. 

What  are  the  forces  of  change?  And  what 
are  the  possible  elements  of  a  new  and  more 
acute  International  system? 

RKLATIOHS  BXTWKZIf  THI  SUFKRPOWKRS 

Relations  between  the  superpowers 
remain  crucial,  even  though  their  political 
predominance  is  less  than  It  was  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  Over  50  years'  experience  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  has  given  us  by  now  a 
mature  understanding  of  what  is  pooaible 
and  what  is  not  poaslble  in  this  relationship. 


Yet  conditions  are  evolving  and  the  problem 
remains  a  conceptual  challenge. 

True  friendship  and  cooperation  will 
remain  out  of  reach  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
system  is  driven  by  Ideology  and  national 
ambition  to  seek  to  aggrandize  Its  power  and 
undermine  the  interests  of  the  democracies. 

We  must  resist  this  Soviet  power  drive  vig- 
orously if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  for  lasting 
stability.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear age  the  common  interest  in  survival 
gives  both  sides  an  Incentive  to  moderate 
the  rivalry  and  to  seek,  in  particular,  ways 
to  control  nuclear  weapons  and  reduce  the 
risks  of  war.  ■  We  cannot  know  whether  such 
a  steady  Western  policy  wUl,  over  time,  lead 
to  a  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  system.  Per- 
haps not.  But  the  West  has  the  same  re- 
sponsibility in  either  case:  to  resist  Soviet 
encroachments  firmly  while  holding  the 
door  open  to  more  constructive  poasibilltlea. 

After  the  failure  of  their  political  cam- 
paign to  divide  NATO,  their  propaganda  to 
thwart  deployment  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe,  and  their  boy- 
cott of  talks,  the  Soviets  have  now  returned 
to  the  arms  control  dialogue.  We  welcome 
this.  My  meeting  in  Geneva  with  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko  was  a  constructive 
beginning  of  what  the  United  States  hopes 
win  be  a  fruitful  negotiation. 

My  able  interlocutor  Andrei  Oromyko  is. 
in  a  sense,  the  living  embodiment  of  some  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  great  advantages— conti- 
nuity, patience,  the  ability  to  fashion  a 
long-term  strategy  and  stick  to  it.  When  the 
Soviets  shift  tactics.  It  is  more  often  than 
not  an  adjustment  to  objective  conditions 
without  basic  diversion  from  their  long-term 
alms. 

The  democracies,  in  contrast,  have  long 
had  difficulty  maintaining  the  same  consist- 
ency, coherence,  discipline,  and  sense  of 
strategy.  Free  societies  are  often  impatient. 
Western  attitudes  have  fluctuated  between 
extremes  of  gloom  and  pessimiam  on  the 
one  hand,  and  susceptibility  to  a  Soviet 
smUe  on  the  other.  Our  ways  of  thinking 
have  tended  too  often  to  focus  either  on  in- 
creasing our  strength  or  on  pursuing  negoti- 
ations: we  have  found  it  hard  to  do  both  si- 
multaneously—which Is  clearly  the  most 
sensible  course  and  probably  the  only  way 
we  can  sustain  either  our  defense  programs 
or  our  ability  to  negotiate. 

It  is  vital,  for  example,  to  carry  through 
with  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces— in  particular  the  MX— to  avoid  un- 
dercutting our  negotiators  Just  as  they 
begin  the  quest  for  real  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar anna.  The  Soviets  have  little  incentive  to 
negotiate  serioualy  for  reductions  to  lower, 
equal  levels  if  we  hand  them  on  a  silver 
platter  their  long-cherished  goal  of  unilater- 
al American  reductions.  Likewise,  as  we 
pursue  such  agreements,  we  are  obliged  to 
bear  in  mind  the  Soviets'  record  of  violating 
previous  accords  and  to  Insist  on  effective 
verification  provlslona  in  any  new  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  last  four  years,  the  underlying  con- 
ditions that  affect  US-Sovlet  relations  have 
changed  dramatically.  A  decade  or  so  ago, 
when  the  United  States  was  beset  by  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  neglecting  its  defenses, 
and  hesitant  about  Its  role  of  leadership, 
the  Soviets  exploited  these  conditions.  They 
continued  their  relentless  military  buildup: 
they  and  their  clients  moved  more  boldly  in 
the  geopolitical  arena,  intervening  in  such 


places  as  Angola.  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Afghanistan,  believing  that  the  West  was  in- 
capable of  resisting.  They  had  reason  for 
confidence  that  what  they  call  the  global 
"correlation  of  forces"  was  shifting  in  their 
favor. 

Today,  the  West  is  more  united  than  ever 
before.  The  United  States  is  restoring  its 
military  strength  and  economic  vigor  and 
had  regained  Its  self-assurance;  we  have  a 
President  with  a  fresh  mandate  from  the 
people  for  an  active  role  of  leadership.  The 
Soviets,  in  contrast,  face  profound  structur- 
al economic  difficulties,  a  continuing  succes- 
sion problem,  and  restless  allies:  Its  diploma- 
cy and  Its  clients  are  on  the  defensive  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  reason  to 
be  confident  that  the  "correlation  of  forces" 
is  shifting  back  in  our  favor. 

Nevertheless,  history  won't  do  our  work 
for  us.  T^e  Soviets  can  be  counted  upon  pe- 
riodically to  do  something,  somewhere,  that 
is  abhorrent  or  inimical  to  our  Interests. 

The  question  is  how  the  West  can  respond 
in  a  way  that  could  help  discipline  Soviet 
international  behavior  but  does  not  leave 
our  own  strategy  vulnerable  to  periodic  dis- 
ruption by  such  external  shocks.  We  must 
never  let  ourselves  be  so  wedded  to  improv- 
ing relations  with  the  Soviets  that  we  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  actions  that  undermine  the 
very  foundation  of  stable  relations;  symbolic 
responses  to  outrageous  Soviet  behavior 
have  their  place,  and  so  do  penalties  and 
sanctions.  At  the  same  time,  experience 
shows  we  cannot  deter  or  undo  Soviet  geo- 
political encroachments  except  by  helping, 
in  one  way  or  another,  those  resisting  di- 
rectly on  the  ground.  And  many  negotia- 
tions and  endeavors  we  undertake  with  the 
Soviets  serve  mutual  interests— indeed,  they 
all  should. 

This  leaves  us  with  tough  choices.  Wheth- 
er important  negotiations  ought  to  be  inter- 
rupted after  some  Soviet  outrage  will  always 
be  a  complex  calculation.  When  the  Soviets 
shot  down  the  Korean  Air  Lines  passenger 
plane  in  1983,  President  Reagan  made  sure 
the  world  knew  the  full  unvarnished  truth 
about  the  atrocity;  nevertheless,  he  also 
sent  our  arms  control  negotiators  back  to 
Geneva  because  he  believed  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons  was  a  critical  priori- 
ty. 

In  short,  our  "way  of  thinking"  must  seek 
a  sustainable  strategy  geared  to  American 
goals  and  Interests,  in  the  light  of  Soviet  be- 
havior but  not  Just  a  reaction  to  it. 

Such  a  strategy  requires  a  continuing  will- 
ingness to  solve  problems  through  negotia- 
tion where  this  serves  our  interests  (and 
presumably  mutual  Interests).  Our  leverage 
will  come  from  creating  objective  realities 
that  will  give  the  Soviets  a  growing  stake  in 
better  relations  with  us  across  the  board:  by 
modernizing  our  defenses,  assisting  our 
friends,  and  confronting  Soviet  challenges. 
We  must  leam  to  pursue  a  strategy  geared 
to  long-term  thinking  and  based  on  both  ne- 
gotiation and  strength  simultaneously,  if  we 
are  to  build  a  stable  US-Soviet  relationship 
for  the  next  century.' 

The  intellectual  challenge  of  a  new  era 
fsu;es  us  in  a  related  dimension,  namely 
arras  control.  The  continuous  revolution  in 
technology  means  that  the  strategic  bal- 
ance—and the  requirements  of  deterrence— 
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are  never  static.  Unfortunately,  convention- 
al ways  of  thinking  about  many  of  these 
questions  continue  to  lag  behind  reality. 

For  decades,  standard  strategic  doctrine  in 
the  West  has  ultimately  relied  on  the  bal- 
ance of  terror— the  confrontation  of  offen- 
sive arsenals  by  which  the  two  sides  threat- 
en each  other  with  mass  extermination. 

Certainly  deterrence  has  worked  under 
these  conditions:  nevertheless,  for  political, 
strategic,  and  even  moral  reasons,  we  should 
seek  to  do  better  than  the  proposition  that 
our  defense  strategy  must  rely  on  offensive 
threats  and  must  leave  our  people  unpro- 
tected against  attack.  The  Soviets,  for  their 
part,  have  always  attached  enormous  impor- 
tance to  strategic  defense,  including  not 
only  air  defense  and  civil  defense  but  a  de- 
ployed and  modernized  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  around  Moscow— and  Intensive  re- 
search into  new  defensive  technologies. 

The  pace  of  technological  advance  now 
opens  possibilities  for  new  ways  of  strategic 
thinking— never  an  easy  process.  The  vehe- 
mence of  some  of  the  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Strategic  Defense  Initiative  seems  to 
come  less  from  the  argument  over  technical 
feasibility— which  future  research  will 
answer  one  way  or  another  in  an  objective 
manner— than  from  the  passionate  defense 
of  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  face  of  changing 
strategic  realities.  We  are  proceeding  with 
SDI  research  because  we  see  a  positive,  and 
Indeed  revolutionary  potential:  Defensive 
measures  may  become  available  that  could 
render  obsolete  the  threat  of  an  offensive 
first  strike.  A  new  strategic  equilibrium 
based  on  defensive  technologies  and  sharply 
reduced  offensive  deployments  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  stable  and  secure  arrangement 
of  aU. 

Our  concept  can  be  described  as  follows: 
During  the  next  ten  years,  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  a  radical  reduction  in  the  power  of 
existing  and  planned  offensive  nuclear 
arms,  as  well  as  the  stabilization  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  arms,  whether  on  earth  or  in  space. 
We  are  even  now  looking  forward  to  a 
period  of  transition  to  a  more  stable  world, 
with  greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear  arms 
and  an  enhanced  ability  to  deter  war  based 
upon  an  increasing  contribution  of  non-nu- 
clear defenses  against  offensive  nuclear 
arms.  This  period  of  transition  could  lead  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  all  nuclear  arms, 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  A  world  free 
of  nuclear  arms  Is  an  ultimate  objective  to 
which  we,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  other 
nations  can  agree. 

TRX  GROWIMG  tnTITT  AND  STRKNCTH  OF  nUXKOS 
AND  AUnS 

As  the  political  dominance  of  the  super- 
powers began  to  erode  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, some  saw  a  five-power  world  emerg- 
ing—with the  United  SUtes,  Soviet  Union. 
Western  Europe,  China,  and  Japan  as  the 
major  players.  After  the  energy  crisis  of  the 
early  1970s,  others  emphasized  the  increas- 
ing Importance  of  the  North-South  relation- 
ship. The  fact  is,  none  of  these  concepts 
adequately  describes  the  evolving  pattern  of 
world  politics. 

In  my  view,  the  most  striking  trend  is 
something  else:  the  growing  dynamism,  co- 
hesion, and  cooperation  of  like-minded  na- 
tions that  share  an  important  set  of  positive 
goals. 

Equilibrium  is  not  enough.  American  for- 
eign policy  is  driven  by  positive  goals- 
peace,  democracy,  liberty,  and  human 
rights;  racial  justice:  economic  and  social 
progress;  the  strengthening  of  cooperation 
and  the  rule  of  law.  These  are  not  Soviet 


goals.  Yet  they  are  at  the  core  of  any  dura- 
ble international  system,  because  they  are 
the  goals  that  inspire  peoples  and  nations 
around  the  world.' 

The  new  spirit  and  unity  of  peoples  that 
share  these  goals  Is  a  new  trend  we  can  see 
in  many  regions  of  the  world  and  in  many 
dimensions  of  foreign  policy. 

We  see  a  new  spirit  of  collaboration  and 
friendship  in  our  ties  with  our  immediate 
neighbors  Canada  and  Mexico — ties  whose 
importance  is  self-evident  and  which  are  a 
priority  interest  of  the  President. 

In  the  Atlantic  community,  our  time  is 
marked  by  a  new  degree  of  political  harmo- 
ny and  intimate  collaboration  among  the 
Western  allies. 

Just  as  striking,  Japan  too  has  emerged  as 
a  partner  on  key  political  and  security 
Issues.  There  is  a  new  awareness,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  importance  of  strengthening  con- 
ventional defenses,  as  a  way  of  bolstering 
Europe's  security  while  reducing  NATO's  re- 
liance on  nuclear  weapons.  A  strong  West- 
em  deterrence  posture  is  the  moat  solid 
basis  for  engaging  the  East  in  constructive 
negotiations.  Under  Lord  Carrington's  wise 
leadership,  NATO  is  taking  steps  for  the 
short  nin  to  improve  its  readiness  and  infra- 
structure. For  the  longer  run,  the  Alliance  Is 
addressing  other  critical  deficiencies,  includ- 
ing the  fundamental  challenge  of  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  allied  defense  procure- 
ment. 

Amid  all  the  changes  in  the  world,  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  Western  Europe 
continue  to  be  a  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  always  supported  Western 
European  unity,  knowing  that  a  strong 
Europe,  while  it  would  be  a  competitor  in 
some  ways,  was  in  the  overall  interest  of  the 
free  world.  We  wish  the  E^iropean  Commu- 
nity well;  we  encourage  our  Eluropean 
friends  to  make  further  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  true  European-wide  market  and  in 
breaking  down  structural  rigidities  that 
Impede  both  economic  expansion  and  effec- 
tive economic  cooperation  with  us. 

We  see  also,  in  Europe,  new  and  creative 
thinking  about  the  continuing  pursuit  of  po- 
litical unity,  and  about  strengthening  West- 
em  European  cooperation  In  the  defense 
field. 

We  support  both  these  goals.  The  West 
can  only  benefit  from  a  major  European 
role  in  world  affairs.  And  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  should  see  defense  as  an 
endeavor  they  undertake  for  their  own 
future,  not  as  a  favor  to  the  United  States. 
With  statesmanship  and  a  spirit  of  collabo- 
ration on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  this 
evolution  will  strengthen  the  common  de- 
fense and  heighten  the  sense  of  common  po- 
litical purpose  among  the  democracies. 

As  we  think  about  Europe's  evolution,  we 
cannot  forget  Eastern  Europe.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  when  the  West 
invited  the  East  to  join,  we  have  always 
wanted  the  success  of  Westem  Europe  to  be 
a  beacon  to  all  of  Europe.  The  present  polit- 
ical division  of  the  continent  is  wholly  artifi- 
cial: It  exists  only  because  It  has  been  Im- 
posed by  brute  Soviet  power  the  United 
SUtes  has  never  recognized  it  as  legitimate 
or  permanent.  Behind  this  cruel  barrier  lie 
political  repression  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. In  certain  countries,  there  are  efforts 
at  liberalization.  But  all  the  peoples  of  East- 
em  Europe  are  capable  of  something  better, 
deserve  something  better,   and   yearn   for 


something  better.  We  have  witnessed  in 
recent  years  the  powerful  aspiration  for  free 
trade  unions,  for  economic  reform,  lor  polit- 
ical and  religious  freedom,  for  true  peace 
and  security,  for  human  rights  as  promised 
by  the  Helsinki  accords.* 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Soviet 
Union  learns  to  think  anew  of  Its  own  secu- 
rity in  terms  compatible  with  the  freedom, 
security,  and  independence  of  its  neighbors. 

In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  another  new 
reality  Is  changing  our  thinking  about  the 
world.  The  economic  dynamism  of  this 
region  is  taking  on  increasing  Importance, 
not  only  as  a  factor  in  America's  foreign 
trade  but  as  an  economic  model  for  the  de- 
veloping world  and  as  a  unique  and  attrac- 
tive vision  of  the  future.  We  see  the  coun- 
tries of  free  Asia  growing  at  seven  percent  a 
year  over  the  past  decade;  for  the  past  five 
years,  our  trade  with  East  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific has  been  greater  than  our  trade  with 
any  other  region  and  U  expanding  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate.  ASEAN  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  most  impressive  examples  of 
economic  development  and  regional  [>olitlcal 
cooperation.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a 
spectacular  economic  success  story.  Japan  is 
playing  a  larger  role— responsibly,  positive- 
ly, and  cooperatively— commensurate  with 
its  growing  strength.  Experience  is  proving 
that  economic  openness  is  the  formula  for 
prosperity. 

Pragmatism  is  now  the  watchword  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  where  the 
hopes  for  economic  modernization  have 
been  Invested— wisely— in  a  bold  program  of 
reform.  China's  long  march  to  market  is  a 
truly  historic  event— a  great  nation  throw- 
ing off  outmoded  economic  doctrines  and 
liberating  the  energies  of  a  billion  talented 
people.  We  wish  China  well  in  this  exciting 
endeavor. 

There  are,  of  course,  problems  that  pose 
dangers  to  this  bright  economic  future:  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  in  the  region:  ag- 
gression by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients 
in  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia;  unresolved 
tensions  on  the  Korean  peninsula:  internal 
problems  In  various  countries.  East  Asia  has 
a  rich  heritage  of  civilization— and  also  a 
turbulent  history  of  bitter  conflict.  The 
tragedy  that  two  of  Asia's  great  ancient 
monuments— Angkor  Wat  and  Borobudur— 
have  suffered  damage  from  modem  violence 
is  both  a  paradox  and  a  warning. 

The  United  States  is  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute,  in  its  way.  to  se- 
curity and  stability  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Our  diplomacy  seeks  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  Asia's  problems  so  that  the  fullest 
potential  of  its  promise  can  be  realized.  We 
welcome  in  particular  the  role  of  ASEAN, 
including  the  frontline  state  of  Thailand, 
which  Is  working  effectively  to  curb  Viet- 
namese expansionism  and  aggression  and  to 
achieve  a  just  settlement  of  the  Cambodian 
conflict. 

Overall,  we  are  enormously  encouraged  by 
the  new  trend  we  see  toward  wider  collabo- 
ration among  many  Asian  nations  with  an 
extraordinary  diversity  of  cultures,  races, 
and  political  systems.  A  sense  of  Pacific 
community  is  emerging.  There  is  an  expand- 
ing practice  of  regional  consultation,  and  a 
developing  sense  of  common  interest  in  re- 
gional security. 

In  this  sense,  a  decade  after  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  has  more  than  restored  its  po- 
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sition  in  Axia.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  vitali- 
ty of  our  alliances,  friendships,  and  produc- 
tive ties  In  this  promlslnit  region.  If  nations 
act  with  wisdom  and  statesmanship,  we  may 
well  be  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
International  relations  In  the  Pacific  Basin.' 

In  Latin  America,  another  kind  of  trend  is 
apparent— the  steady  advance  of  democracy. 
Democracy  is  hardly  a  new  idea,  but  this 
new  development  is  revising  some  earlier  as- 
sumptions in  some  quarters  about  the 
world's  political  future.  A  few  years  back, 
pessimists  maintained  that  the  industrial 
democracies  were  doomed  to  permanent  mi- 
nority status  in  the  world  community. 
Today,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
ideal  of  liberty  is  alive  and  well.  In  the 
Western  hemisphere,  almost  95  percent  of 
the  population  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  today  live  under  governments 
that  are  either  democratic  or  clearly  on  the 
road  to  democracy— in  contrast  to  only  one- 
third  in  1979.  Over  the  last  five  years,  popu- 
larly elected  leaders  have  replaced  military 
rulers  or  dictators  in  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Ec- 
uador. El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Panama. 
Peru,  and  Grenada. 

Brazil  and  Uruguay  will  inaugurate  new 
civilian  presidents  In  March.  Guatemala  is 
in  transition  to  democracy.  After  a  long  twi- 
light of  dictatorship,  the  trend  toward  free 
elections  and  popular  sovereignty  In  this 
hemisphere  is  something  to  cheer  about.* 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
champion  of  democracy.  Democratic  institu- 
tions are  the  best  guarantor  of  human 
rights,  and  also  the  best  long-term  guaran- 
tor of  stability.  The  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  with  bipartisan  support,  is 
one  reflection  of  this  American  commit- 
ment. On  every  continent,  we  see  a  trend 
toward  democracy  or  else  a  yearning  for  de- 
mocracy: both  are  vivid  demonstrations  that 
the  idea  of  liberty  is  far  from  a  culture-bond 
aspiration  or  monoply  of  the  industralized 
West. 

In  fact,  after  years  of  guerrilla  insurgen- 
cies led  by  Communists  against  pro- Western 
governments,  we  now  see  dramatic  and 
heartening  examples  of  popular  insuregen- 
cies  against  Communist  regimes. 

Today— in  a  variety  of  different  circum- 
stances—in Nicaragua,  in  Afghanistan,  in 
Cambodia,  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa— Marxist-Leninist  rulers  have  found 
that  the  aspiration  for  representative  gov- 
ernment is  not  so  easy  to  suppress.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of 
supporting  the  struggle  of  other  peoples  for 
freedom,  democracy,  Independence,  and  lib- 
eration from  tyranny.  In  the  19th  century 
we  supported  Simon  Bolivar,  Polish  patri- 
ots, and  others  seeking  freedom— reciprocat- 
ing, in  a  way.  the  aid  given  to  us  in  our  own 
revolution  by  other  nations  like  Prance. 

As  the  President  put  it  a  week  ago,  "CWle, 
who  are  committed  to  free  government  and 
democratic  institutions,  must  maintain  a 
sense  of  fraternity  between  ourselves  and 
other  freedom-loving  peoples."  This  is  a 
proud  heritage  and  a  moral  responsibility— 
and  it  poses  some  practical  questions  that 
we  must  face  up  to  early  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

The  future  of  democracy  is  precisely  what 
is  at  stake  In  Central  America.  United 
States  policy  is  to  promote  democracy, 
reform,  and  hioman  rights:  to  support  eco- 
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nomlc  development:  to  help  provide  a  secu- 
rity shield  against  those  who  seek  to  spread 
tyranny  by  force;  and  to  support  dialogue 
and  negotiation  both  within  and  among  the 
countries  of  the  region.  Acting  directly  and 
through  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  is  abetting 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Communist  dic- 
tator ship  in  Nicaragua. 

We  are  backing  democratic  governments 
and  democratic  political  forces  throughout 
Central  America  against  extremists  of  both 
the  left  and  the  right.  If  we  abandon  those 
seeking  democracy,  the  extremists  will  gain 
and  the  forces  of  moderation  and  decency 
will  be  the  victims.  This  is  why  the  Adminis- 
tration has  worked  so  hard,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  work  hard,  for  effective  negotiations, 
for  economic  and  security  assistance,  and 
for  the  bipartisan  plan  that  emerged  from 
the  Kissinger  Commission.  If  the  forces  of 
dictatorship  continue  to  feel  free  to  aid  and 
abet  insurgencies  in  the  name  of  "proletari- 
an internationalism."  It  would  be  absurd  If 
the  democracies  felt  inhibited  about  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  democracy,  even  by  col- 
lective self-defense  against  such  actions. 
Our  nation's  vital  Interests  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility require  us  to  stand  by  our 
friends  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.* 

THK  ontAMIC  OP  CHAKOI 

The  process  of  change  is  inexorable.  In 
southern  Africa  we  have  a  role  to  play  In 
working  for  democratic  change  in  South 
Africa. 

We  are  also  key  to  efforts  to  help  create  a 
climate  of  regional  security  that  wUl  enable 
and  encourage  countries  to  get  on  with  the 
priority  of  building  decent  and  prosperous 
societies.  In  short.  United  States  policy 
must  pursue  the  dual  objectives  of  racial 
justice  and  regional  sectuity.  These  two 
goals  are  not  in  conflict;  they  reinforce  each 
other.  But  achieving  them  requires  respon- 
sible, prudent,  and  dedicated  diplomacy. 

These  twin  challenges  call  for  serious 
analysis  and  sober  thinking,  not  emotional 
responses.  We  have  already  accomplished 
much,  but  our  influence  is  not  infinite. 
Today  there  is  less  cross-border  violence  In 
southern  Africa  than  at  any  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  Progress  is  being  made 
toward  a  Namibia  settlement.  We  have 
strengthened  ties  with  Moeambique  and 
other  regional  states.  And  South  Africa 
itself  has  developed  cooperative  relations 
with  many  of  its  neighbors. 

President  Reagan  has  made  clear  that  we 
regard  South  African  apartheid  as  repug- 
nant. He  spoke  loud  and  clear  on  December 
10  when  he  said:  "We  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reach  out  to  its 
black  majority  by  ending  the  forced  removal 
of  blacks  from  their  communities,  and  the 
detention  without  trial  and  lengthy  impris- 
onment of  black  leaders.  .  .  . 

We  ask  that  the  constructive  changes  of 
recent  years  be  broadened  to  address  the  as- 
pirations of  all  South  Africans.  .  .  .  We  urge 
both  the  government  and  the  people  of 
South  Africa  to  move  toward  a  more  lust  so- 
ciety." 

Within  South  Africa,  a  dynamic  of  change 
is  already  at  work:  More  positive  change  is 
occurring  now  than  in  the  19708  or  '80s  or 
'50s.  The  positive  influence  of  our  relation- 
ship— our  diplomacy,  our  companies,  our  as- 
sistance programs  for  black  South  Afri- 
cans—is helping  to  build  the  basis  for  fur- 
ther change.  Apartheid  must  go.  But  the 
only  course  consistent  with  American  values 


is  to  engage  ourselves  as  a  force  for  con- 
structive, peaceful  change  while  there  is 
still  a  chance.  It  cannot  be  our  choice  to 
cheer  on,  from  the  sidelines,  the  forces  of 
polarization  that  could  erupt  in  a  race  war; 
it  is  not  our  Job  to  exacerbate  hardship, 
which  could  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Another  region  of  change  Is  the  Middle 
East.  Recent  events  have  reminded  us  that 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  far  from  the  only 
source  of  tension  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  other  deep-seated  national, 
ethnic,  and  religious  conflicts  like  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  there  are  diverse  sources  of  radical 
extremism  ranging  from  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology,  to  Islamic  fundamentalism,  to  Qa- 
dhafl's  bizarre  personal  brand  of  fanaticism: 
the  Soviets  seek  to  reinforce  rejectionlst  ele- 
ments and  to  exploit  regional  tensions  for 
their  own  advantage. 

The  United  SUtes  will  continue  iU  efforU 
to  promote  peaceful  solutions  In  this  vital 
area.  This  mediation  is,  of  course,  a  tradi- 
tional American  role,  but  new  conditions 
always  call  for  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
how  to  pursue  it.  We  are  committed  to  the 
support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  con- 
flicts in  the  Gulf,  in  Lebanon,  and  in  the 
Sahara.  We  are  committed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's September  1  initiative  as  the  most 
promising  route  to  a  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem.  We  will  be  intensively  en- 
gaged this  year  in  consultations  with  our 
Arab  and  Israeli  friends  to  explore  opportu- 
nities for  progress.* 

In  the  global  economy,  an  important  shift 
of  another  kind  is  taking  place— an  intellec- 
tual shift,  reflecting  some  lessons  from  ex- 
perience. Lord  Keynes'  point  about  practical 
men  being  in  thrall  to  some  defunct  econo- 
mist may  be  less  true  now  than  In  the  past. 
Or  perhaps  the  views  first  expressed  by 
Adam  Smith  over  two  centuries  ago  on  the 
creation  of  the  "wealth  of  nations"  are  once 
again  gaining  practical  prominence.  At  any 
rate,  reality  is  intruding  on  some  long-held 
notions  about  economic  policy. 

In  both  industrialized  and  developing 
countries,  the  economic  difficulties  of 
recent  years  are  reminding  us  of  some  old 
truths  about  the  real  sources  of  economic 
progress.  Some  of  us  never  forgot  those 
truths.  But  recent  experience  has  fueled  a 
broad  and  long-overdue  skepticism  about 
statist  solutions,  central  planning,  and  gov- 
ernment direction. 

This  Intellectual  shift  is  partly  the  prod- 
uct of  the  extraordinary  vigor  of  the  Ameri- 
can recovery.  The  United  States  has  revised 
its  tax  system  to  provide  real  Incentives  to 
work,  to  save,  to  invest,  to  take  risks,  to  be 
efficient.  We  have  reduced  goverrunent  reg- 
ulation, intervention,  and  control.  We  have 
opened  opportunities  for  freer  competition 
In  transportation,  firmnce.  communication, 
manufacturing,  and  distribution.  Last  year's 
real  growth  in  QNP  was  the  sharpest  in- 
crease since  1951;  inflation  was  the  lowest 
since  1907.  The  overall  result  has  been  the 
extraordinary  creation  of  over  seven  million 
new  Jobs  in  two  years. 

Success  inspires  emulation.  Not  only  in 
East  Asia,  as  I  noted,  but  on  every  conti- 
nent—Europe, Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia— we  see  movement  to  de- 
centralize, to  deregulate,  to  denationalize,  to 
reduce  rigidity,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  for 
individual  producers  and  consumers  to  coop- 
erate freely  through  markets. 


In  Africa,  for  example:  If  there  is  to  be  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem  of 
hunger.  It  will  have  to  come  not  Just  from 
relief  efforts  but  from  training,  productive 
investment,  and  liberalizing  reforms  in  agri- 
culture; our  aid  policy  Is  encouraging  the  ef- 
forts of  African  countries  to  move  further  In 
this  direction.* 

A  worldwide  revolution  in  economic 
thought  and  economic  policy  Is  underway. 
And  it  is  coming  just  in  time,  because  it  co- 
incides with  yet  another  revolution— a  revo- 
lution in  the  technological  base  of  the 
global  economy.  This  is  what  Walter  Wrts- 
ton  has  called  "the  onrushing  sige  of  infor- 
mation technology"— the  combination  of  mi- 
crochip computers,  advanced  telecommuni- 
cations, and  continuing  Innovation  that  is 
transforming  almost  every  aspect  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  Implications  of  this  revolution  are  not 
only  economic.  First  of  all,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  these  new  technologies  is  yet  an- 
other testimony  to  the  crucial  importance 
of  entrepreneurship— and  government  poli- 
cies that  give  free  rein  to  entrepreneur- 
ship — as  the  wellspring  of  technological  cre- 
ativity and  economic  growth. 

The  closed  societies  of  the  East  are  likely 
to  fall  far  behind  in  these  areas- and  West- 
em  societies  that  maintain  too  many  restric- 
tions on  economic  'activity  run  the  same 
risk.  Second,  any  government  that  resorts  to 
heavy-handed  measures  to  control  or  regu- 
late or  tax  the  flow  of  electronic  informa- 
tion will  find  itself  stifling  the  growth  of 
the  world  economy  as  well  as  its  own 
progress.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  Is  pressing  for  a  new  round  of 
trade  negotiations  in  these  service  fields  of 
data  processing  and  transfer  of  information. 

Third,  the  advance  of  technology  in  this 
dimension  is  bound  to  challenge  many  cher- 
ished notions  of  sovereignty.  But  here  too 
the  West  has  the  advantage,  because  the 
free  flow  of  Information  is  inherently  com- 
patible with  our  political  system  and  values. 
The  Communist  states,  in  contrast,  fear  this 
information  revolution  perhaps  even  more 
than  they  fear  Western  military  strength.  If 
knowledge  is  power,  then  the  communica- 
tions revolution  threatens  to  undermine 
their  most  important  monopoly— their 
effort  to  stifle  their  people's  information, 
thought,  and  independence  of  Judgment. 
We  all  rememt>er  the  power  of  the  Ayatol- 
lah's  message  disseminated  on  tape  cassettes 
in  Iran;  what  could  have  a  more  profound 
impact  in  the  Soviet  bloc  than  similar  cas- 
settes, outside  radio  broadcasting,  direct 
broadcast  satellites,  personal  computers,  or 
xerox  machines? 

Totalitarian  societies  face  a  dilemma: 
Either  they  try  to  stifle  these  technologies 
and  thereby  fall  further  behind  in  the  new 
industrial  revolution,  or  elese  they  permit 
these  technologies  and  see  their  totalitarian 
control  InevlUbly  eroded.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  have  a  choice,  because  they  wUl  never 
be  able  entirely  to  block  the  tide  of  techno- 
logical advance  however  hard  they  try. 

The  march  of  technology  also  compels  us 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  the  leader  of  an  inter- 
national effort  to  establish  a  regime  of  Insti- 
tutional arrangements,  legal  commitments, 
and  technological  safeguards  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  capabili- 
ties. This  program  has,  in  fact,  had  consid- 


erable success,  in  that  the  niunber  of  states 
that  have  acquired  the  means  to  produce 
nuclear  explosives  is  far  lower  than  doom- 
sayers  predicted  20  years  ago.  At  the  same 
time,  the  potential  dangers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons proliferation  remain  as  serious  and  men- 
acing to  international  stability  as  has  long 
been  predicted. 

The  Reagan  Administration  will  pursue 
this  essential  endeavor  with  a  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  its  complexities.  Our  thinking 
on  this  issue  takes  account  of  the  growing 
international  reliance  on  peaceful  nuclear 
energy,  the  security  concerns  that  give  rise 
to  the  incentive  to  seek  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  need  for  broad  multilateral  collabo- 
ration among  nuclear  suppliers  If  a  non-pro- 
liferation regime  is  to  be  effective.  We  have 
made  progress  in  restoring  a  relationship  of 
confidence  and  a  reputation  for  reliability 
with  our  nuclear  trading  partners.  We  have 
had  fruitful  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  subject:  we  have  worked  to  promote 
comprehensive  safeguards  and  stricter 
export  controls." 

mw  CHALLKHGKS  TO  OUti  WATS  OP  TRUTKnKI 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  broad  trends  I  have 
described  are  mostly  positive  trends,  but  not 
all.  We  see  social  dislocation  arising  from 
economic  change:  we  see  urban  alienation, 
political  turbulence,  and  the  many  potential 
sources  and  forms  of  disorder  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  changes  in  the  International 
sjrstem  will  follow  the  positive  trends  only  If 
we— the  United  States  and  the  free  world- 
meet  our  responsibility  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests and  seek  to  shape  events  In  aooordanoe 
with  our  own  ideals  and  goals. 

In  at  least  one  respect,  the  modem 
world— with  its  spreading  technology  and 
prosperity  and  democratic  aspirations— is 
Ironically  becoming  also  more  and  more  vul- 
nerable. I  am  thinking,  of  couTse,  about  ter- 
rorism. Even  as  the  world  becomes  more 
secure  from  the  danger  of  major  war,  para- 
doxically the  democratic  world  now  faces  an 
increasing  threat  from  this  new  (onn  of 
warfare. 

Terrorism  these  days  Is  becoming  leas  an 
Isolated  phenomenon  of  local  fanatlcB,  and 
increasingly  part  of  a  new  international 
strategy  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom. It  is  a  vldous  weapons  used  deliberate- 
ly against  democracies:  against  the  inter- 
ests, policies,  and  friends  of  the  democra- 
cies: and  against  completely  Innocent 
people.  There  are  disturbing  Unks,  as  well, 
to  international  drug  trafficUng,  Terrorism 
Is  a  problem  that,  more  than  many  others, 
is  forcing  us  into  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  how  to  safeguard  our  future.  Dtiring 
the  year  ahead  we  must  be  prepared  for  se- 
rious terrorist  threaU  In  Western  Europe,  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  America, 
much  of  It  supported  by  or  encouraged  by  a 
handful  of  ruthless  governments. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
speaking  out  frequently  on  this  subject,  to 
stimulate  public  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  the  complex  issues  Involved." 


'  See  In  the  Appendix:    'Stmscle  for  Democracy 
in  Central  America, "  Dallaa,  April  1, 1083. 


■See  In  the  Appendix:  "PromoUnc  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East, "  Atlanta,  November  1»,  1983. 


•See  In  the  Appendix:  "The  O.8.  and  the  Devel- 
oping World:  Our  Joint  Stake  In  the  World  Econo- 
my."  New  York.  May  38.  1983. 


"  Sec  in  the  Appendix:  "Preventing  the  ProllfeTa- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,"  New  York,  November  1. 
1984. 

<>8ee  in  the  Appendix:  "Terrorism:  The  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Democradea."  June  34,  1984:  "Terror- 
ism and  the  Modem  World, "  New  York.  October  2S, 
1984;  "The  Ethics  of  Power."  New  York.  December 
9,  1984. 


A  counter-strategy  for  combatting  terror- 
ism. In  my  view,  must  eruxjmpass  many 
things: 

We  and  our  allies  must  work  still  harder 
to  Improve  security,  share  Information,  co- 
ordinate police  efforts,  and  collaborate  in 
other  ways  to  defeat  international  terror- 
ism. Much  has  been  done  In  the  past  year, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

We  in  this  country  must  think  hard  about 
the  moral  stakes  involved.  If  we  truly  be- 
lieve in  our  democratic  values  and  our  way 
of  life,  we  must  be  willing  to  defend  them. 
Passive  measures  are  unlikely  to  suffice: 
means  of  more  active  defense  and  deter- 
rence must  be  considered  and  given  the  nec- 
essary political  support. 

Finally,  while  working  tirelessly  to  deny 
terrorists  their  opportunities  and  their 
means,  we  can— and  must— be  aljsolutely 
firm  In  denying  them  their  goals.  They  seek 
to  blackmail  us  into  changing  our  foreign 
policies  or  to  drive  us  out  of  countries  and 
regions  where  we  have  important  interests. 
This  we  cannot  permit:  we  cannot  yield  posi- 
tion or  abandon  friends  or  responsibilities 
under  this  kind  of  pressure.  If  we  allow  ter- 
rorists even  one  such  victory,  we  embolden 
tbem  further  we  demoralize  all  who  rely  on 
us.  and  we  make  the  world  an  even  more 
dangerous  place. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  broader  issue  here, 
which  I  have  also  been  discussing  in  several 
public  statements.  This  is  the  basic  question 
of  the  use  of  American  power  in  the  defense 
of  our  interests  and  the  relevance  of  our 
power  as  the  backstop  to  our  diplomacy.  It 
is  relfected.  for  example,  in  what  are  often 
called  "gray-area  challenges"— namely,  the 
kind  of  regional  or  local  conflicts  and  crises 
that  are  likely  to  persist  in  a  turbulent 
world,  below  the  threshold  of  major  war  but 
nonetheless  affecting  important  Western  in- 
terests. Most  of  the  major  conflicts  siiKe 
IMS.  Indeed,  have  originated  in  such  con- 
flicts In  the  developing  world.  The  end  of 
the  colonial  order  has  not  brought  universal 
peace  and  justice:  much  of  the  developing 
world  is  torn  by  the  continuing  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  moderation  and  the 
forces  of  radicalism— a  struggle  actively  ex- 
ploited and  exacerbated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  that  America  can 
walk  away  from  such  challenges.  This  Is  a 
world  of  great  potential  instability  and 
many  potential  dangers.  We  live,  as  Is  com- 
monly said,  on  a  shrinking  planet  and  in  a 
world  of  increasing  Interdependence.  We 
have  an  Important  stake  In  the  health  of 
the  world  economy  and  in  the  overall  condi- 
tions of  global  security:  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  our  fellow  human  beings  will 
always  Impinge  on  our  moral  consciousness. 
Not  all  these  challenges  threaten  vital  inter- 
ests, but  at  the  same  time  an  accumulaticm 
of  successful  challenges  can  add  up  to  a 
major  adverse  change  in  the  geopolitical 
balance. 

We  must  be  wise  and  prudent  in  deciding 
how  and  where  to  use  our  power.  Economic 
and  security  assistance  to  allies  and  friends 
is  clearly  the  preferred  course — and  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  foreign  poUcy;  the 
direct  American  use  of  force  must  always  be 
a  last  resort.  The  United  States  will  always 
seek  political  solutions  to  problems— but 
such  solutions  will  never  succeed  unless  ag- 
gression is  resisted  and  diplomacy  is  backed 
by  strength.  We  are  reasonably  well  pre- 
pared to  deter  all-out  Soviet  nuclear  aggres- 
sion-provided we  continue  with  our  strate- 
gic modernization— but  we  must  be  sure  we 
are  as  well  prepared,  physically  and  psycho- 
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logically,    for    this    intermediate    range    of 
challenges.  ■ ' 

PCACK.  PROGRKSS.  AND  FREZDOM 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  touched  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics,  but  two  very  important, 
and  very  basic,  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  them. 

First,  the  agenda  for  the  immediate  future 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  agenda  on  which  the 
American  people  are  essentially  united. 
These  are  goals  that  are  widely  shared  and 
tasits  that  are  likely  to  reinforce  another 
important  trend:  namely,  the  reemergence 
of  a  national  consensus  on  the  main  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  policy." 

This  indeed,  may  be  the  most  important 
positive  trend  of  all.  because  so  many  of  our 
difficulties  in  recent  decades  have  been  very 
much  the  product  of  our  own  domestic  divi- 
sions. I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  two 
parties  and  our  two  branches  of  government 
will  find  ways  to  cooperate  in  this  spirit, 
which  would  enormously  strengthen  our 
country  in  the  face  of  the  new  opportunities 
and  challenges  I  have  described. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  diverse 
topics  I  have  touched  upon  are.  in  the  end. 
closely  interrelated.  President  Reagan  made 
this  point  in  his  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions last  September."  The  United  States 
seeks  peace  and  security:  we  seek  economic 
progress:  we  seek  to  promote  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  human  rights.  The  conven- 
tional way  of  thinking  is  to  treat  these  as 
discrete  categories  of  activity.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  now  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  that  there  is  a  truly  profound 
connection  among  them.  And  this  has  im- 
portant implications  for  the  future. 

It  is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  Ameri- 
ca's closest  and  most  lasting  international 
relationships  are  its  alliances  with  its  fellow 
democracies. 

These  ties  with  the  Atlantic  Community. 
Ja(>an,  and  other  democratic  friends  have 
an  enduring  quality  precisely  because  they 
rest  on  a  moral  base,  not  only  a  base  of  stra- 
tegic interest.  When  George  Washington  ad- 
vised his  countrymen  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances,  his  attitude  was  colored 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  hardly  any 
other  fellow  democracies  in  those  days.  We 
were  among  the  first,  and  we  had  good 
reason  to  be  wary  of  entanglements  with 
countries  that  did  not  share  our  democratic 
principles.  In  any  case,  we  now  define  our 
strategic  interests  in  terms  that  embrace 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  democratic 
world. 

Similarly,  as  I  have  already  discussed,  it  is 
more  and  more  understood  that  economic 
progress  is  related  to  a  political  environ- 
ment of  openness  and  freedom.  It  used  to  be 
thought  in  some  quarters  that  socialism  was 
the  appropriate  model  for  developing  coun- 
tries because  central  planning  was  better 
able  to  mobilize  and  allocate  resources  in 
conditions  of  scarcity.  The  historical  experi- 
ence of  Western  Europe  and  North  America, 
which  industrialized  in  an  era  of  limited 
government,  was  not  thought  to  be  relevant. 
Yet  the  more  recent  experience  of  the 
Third  World  shows  that  a  dominant  govern- 
ment role  in  developing  economies  has  done 
more  to  stifle  the  natural  forces  of  produc- 
tion and  productivity  and  to  distort  the  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources. 


■■See  in  the  Appendix:  "Power  and  Diplomacy  In 
the  1980s.  -  April  3.  1984. 

"See  In  the  Appendix:  "A  Forward  Look  at  For- 
eign Policy."  Lob  Anceles.  October  19.  1984. 

"See  in  the  Appendix:  'Reducing  World  Ten- 
ilons."  the  President's  address  before  the  UN  Oen- 
eral  Assembly.  September  24.  1984. 


The  real  engine  of  growth.  In  developing 
as  well  as  industrialized  countries,  turns  out 
to  be  the  natural  dynamism  of  societies  that 
minimize  central  planning,  open  themselves 
to  trade  with  the  world,  and  give  free  rein  to 
the  talents  and  efforts  and  risk  taking  and 
investment  decisions  of  individuals. 

Finally,  there  is  almost  certainly  also  a  re- 
lationship between  economic  progress,  free- 
dom, and  world  peace.  Andrei  Sakharoc  has 
written:  "I  am  convinced  that  international 
trust,  mutual  understanding,  disarmament, 
and  international  security  are  Inconceivable 
without  an  open  society  with  freedom  of  in- 
formation, freedom  of  conscience,  the  right 
to  publish,  and  the  right  to  travel  and 
choose  the  country  In  which  one  wishes  to 
live.  I  am  also  convinced  that  freedom  of 
conscience,  together  with  other  civic  rights, 
provides  t>oth  the  t>asls  for  scientific 
progress  and  a  guarantee  against  its  misuse 
to  harm  mankind." 

The  implication  of  all  this  is  profound:  It 
is  that  the  Western  values  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy, which  some  have  been  quick  to 
write  off  as  culture-bound  or  irrelevant  or 
passe,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  dismissed. 
Their  obituary  is  premature.  These  values 
are  the  source  of  our  strength,  economic  as 
well  as  moral,  and  they  turn  out  to  be  more 
central  to  the  world's  future  than  many 
may  have  realized. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  fashionable 
Marxist  mythology  about  economic  determi- 
nism and  the  "crisis  of  capitalism."  the  key 
to  human  progress  turns  out  to  be  those 
very  Western  concepts  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  that  Marxists  claimed  were 
obsolete.  They  were  wrong.  Today— the  su- 
preme irony— It  is  the  Communist  system 
that  looks  bankrupt,  morally  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically. The  West  is  resilient  and  resur- 
gent. 

And  so,  in  the  end.  the  most  important 
new  way  of  thinking  that  Is  called  for  In  this 
decade  Is  our  way  of  thinking  about  our- 
selves. Civilizations  thrive  when  they  be- 
lieve in  themselves;  they  decline  when  they 
lose  this  faith.  All  civilizations  confront 
massive  problems— but  a  society  is  more 
likely  to  master  its  challenges,  rather  than 
be  overwhelmed  by  them.  If  It  retains  this 
bedrock  self-confidence  that  Its  values  are 
worth  defending.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
Reagan  revolution  and  of  the  leadership  the 
President  has  sought  to  provide  In  America. 

The  West  has  been  through  a  difficult 
period  in  the  last  decade  or  more.  But  now 
we  see  a  new  turn.  The  next  phase  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution— like  all  previous 
phases — comes  from  the  democratic  world, 
where  innovation  and  creativity  are  allowed 
to  spring  from  the  unfettered  human  spirit. 
By  working  together,  we  can  spread  the 
benefit  of  the  technological  revolution  to 
aU. 

And  on  every  continent— from  Nicaragua 
to  Cambodia,  from  Poland  to  South  Africa 
to  Afghanistan— we  see  that  the  yearning 
for  freedom  Is  the  most  powerful  political 
force  all  across  the  planet. 

So,  as  we  head  toward  the  31st  century,  it 
is  time  for  the  democracies  to  celebrate 
their  system,  their  beliefs,  and  their  success. 
We  face  challenges,  but  we  are  well  poised 
to  master  them.  Opinions  are  being  revised 
about  which  system  is  the  wave  of  the 
future.  The  free  nations,  if  they  maintain 
their  unity  and  their  faith  In  themselves, 
have  the  advantage— economically,  techno- 
logically, morally. 

History  is  on  freedom's  side. 


STATBOirr  OP  Skkktaiit  Caspar  W.  Whn- 

BKROBR.  'TO  THR  SXNATS  FORnGN  RXLATIONB 

CoiOfrrrKK,  Jaitoart  31.  1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today  to  discuss  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity principles  and  goals.  Let  me  first  com- 
mend this  committee  for  convening  these 
hearings  to  strengthen  the  consensus  in 
American  foreign  policy.  In  any  nation 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
backing  of  an  informed  people  is  essential  to 
the  long-term  success  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  public  sup- 
port neceasary  for  the  Investments  we  must 
make  to  secure  strong  defenses.  So,  by  work- 
ing to  forge  a  greater  national  consensus, 
your  committee  helps  bolster  the  political 
commitment  which,  in  combination  with 
our  military  capabilities,  forms  the  t>asls  for 
our  national  strength. 

The  strongest  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  consensus  on  foreign  policy  is  the 
American  character — our  values,  our  traits, 
our  spirit.  As  you  review  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy,  I  believe  you  wUl 
find  that  It  does  indeed  reflect  the  best  of 
our  American  character,  in  particular  our 
continuing  quest  for  peace  with  freedom. 

America's  national  security  strategy  and 
defense  policies  support  our  overall  foreign 
policy  by  safeguarding  our  Nation  and  pre- 
serving our  vital  interest.  Our  basic  national 
Interests  have  remained  constant  during  the 
post-war  period.  Broadly  speaking,  we  seek 
to  survive  as  a  nation,  to  t>e  free  to  pursue 
our  way  of  life,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  democratic  world. 

CBAU.SHOIS  TO  AMKRICA'S  INTRRKSTS 

If  our  national  interests  have  remained 
unchanged,  so  too  has  the  fimdamental 
challenge  to  these  interests  posed  by  the 
alms  and  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  military  power  that  gives  them  force. 

People  whose  business  Is  news  naturally 
enjoy  speculating  about  how  dramatically 
our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  OAy 
be  changing  at  any  given  time.  They  like  to 
take  Its  temperature  on  a  dally  basis  and 
pronounce  chills  or  thaws,  new  eras  of  cold 
war  or  detente. 

But  this  committee  has  deliberately  and 
properly  chosen  to  look  away  from  today's 
headlines  to  the  underlying  principles— and 
enduring  dilemmas — of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  you  look,  I  think  you  will  see  that 
the  most  Important  elements  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  con- 
stant, or  changed  very  slowly,  in  the  post- 
war years. 

Soviet  repression  has  l>ecome  more  sophis- 
ticated, but  life  has  not,  as  Stalin  once 
promised,  become  "better  and  gayer"  for 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Soviet  leaders  to  extend  the  sway  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  If  lacking  in  true  Ideo- 
logical fervor,  is  nevertheless  today  support- 
ed by  tremendous  military  power.  The  1977 
Brezhnev  constitution  reiterates  that  it  is 
Soviet  Russia's  aim,  indeed  duty,  to  spread 
the  Communist  system  to  aU  the  countries 
of  the  world.  And  this  long-held  doctrine  of 
Soviet  domination  is  backed  up  by  the  full 
force  of  the  Red  Army.  The  people  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Angola,  Cambodia.  Afghan- 
istan, and  Poland  can  bear  eloquent  witness 
to  the  Soviets'  willingness  to  use  force  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  proxies,  and  use 
It  mercilessly. 

President  Reagan  has  not  shnink  from 
stating  the  truth  about  these  harsh  realities 
of  Soviet  behavior.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
actively  sought  out  new  opportunities  for 


negotiation  and  cooperation,  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  reaJistIc,  long-term,  peace- 
ful relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  we  can  be  business- 
like without  being  morally  blind,  vigilant 
without  t>eing  belligerent— and  that  we  can 
negotiate  without  surrendering  our  princi- 
ples or  our  Interests. 

Above  all.  President  Reagan  has  refused 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fruits  of  an  ambitious 
and  sustained  Soviet  program  of  military  in- 
vestment. Coupled  with  U.S.  restraint 
during  the  1970's.  this  expanding  military 
power  enabled  Moscow  to  shift  critical  com- 
ponents of  the  overall  global  military  bal- 
ance In  Its  favor.  While  building  on  their  su- 
periority in  numbers,  the  Soviets  are  also 
dramatically  improving  the  quality  of  their 
military  systems  and  closing  the  West's 
technological  edge.  We  are  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  debate  over  the  MX  missile,  and 
while  we  debate,  the  Soviets  deploy.  They 
continue  to  test  and  field  new  and  more  ac- 
curate missiles  and  to  improve  all  their  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces.  And  since  the  mid-70's. 
the  Soviets  have  widened  their  conventional 
advantage  in  nearly  every  force  category  by 
producing  major  weapons  at  rates  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
our  NATO  allies  combined. 

To  exert  its  military  power  around  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  expanding 
the  geographic  reach  of  Its  forces.  We  have 
seen  growth  in  Soviet  airlift,  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  blue-water  navy,  the  develop- 
ment of  overseas  bases,  and  the  opportunis- 
tic expansion  of  Soviet  presence  and  influ- 
ence worldwide.  Today  the  Soviets  have 
bases  and  ports  near  the  world's  major  trade 
routes  and  energy  resources,  threatening 
U.S.  interests  as  well  as  those  of  our  friends 
and  allies. 

Further  complicating  America's  security 
challenge  is  the  increased  political  turmoil 
and  the  rise  In  International  terrorism  in 
many  regions  of  the  world.  The  SovieU  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  exploit  that  turmoil  when  It  advances 
their  goals. 

A  STRATROy  TO  PROTBCT  AMRRICA'S  INTRRRSTS 

While  the  Soviets  have  an  offensive-ori- 
ented strategy,  the  United  SUtes  has  a  de- 
fensive strategy  that  reflects  our  values  as  a 
nation.  Let  us  pause  here,  and  think  about 
the  tremendous  burden  this  puts  on  Ameri- 
can strategy.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  1  am 
often  asked  to  explain  U.S.  strategy.  Not  in- 
frequently, it  turns  out  that  I  am  really 
being  asked  for  an  explicit  account  of  Just 
where,  when,  and  how  we  would  use  our 
military  power  under  any  and  all  conceiva- 
ble circumstances.  And  if  the  questioner 
does  not  hear  exactly  what  he  wants  to 
hear,  he  will  report  that  our  strategy  is  "in- 
coherent." 

But  "coherent"  plans  for  first  uses  of  mili- 
tary forces  are  the  luxury  of  aggressors.  It  Is 
the  fate  of  defenders  that  we  cannot  choose 
the  time,  place,  and  method  of  attack.  It  Is 
the  responslbUlty  of  defenders  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  wide  range  of  contingencies 
from  terrorism  to  global  conflict.  Our  posi- 
tion as  a  defensive  nation  necessarily  means 
that  we  must  live  with  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  our  military  strategy. 

Since  we  do  not  seek  territorial  gains  from 
the  use  of  military  power,  we  maintain  our 
forces  in  a  reactive  posture.  We  will  use  our 
military  forces  only  in  response  to  clear 
threats  to  our  security  and  interests.  And 
when  those  threats  can  come  from  many 
quarters,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Soviets' 
widely  dispersed  forces  and  strength,  our  de- 
fensive forces  must  be  strong  and  capable  of 


responding  in  more  than  one  area,  perhaps, 
simultaneously.  Only  if  we  have  this 
strength  will  we  be  able  to  deter  attack  from 
a  worldwide  military  powers  as  strong  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  Moreover,  we  seek  to  reduce  the 
causes  of  conflict— political,  economic, 
social— before  they  lead  to  armed  combat. 
Our  goal  is  to  deter,  not  fight.  But  if  deter- 
rence fails  we  must  still  be  ready  and  able  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

The  keystone  of  our  military  strategy 
since  World  War  II  has  been  deterrence.  De- 
terrence provides  security  by  convincing  po- 
tential adversaries  that  the  risks  and  costs 
of  aggression  will  exceed  any  conceivable 
gains.  The  \J&.  seeks  credible  deterrence 
through  our  military  strength,  political  re- 
solve, and  diplomacy.  Our  military  strength 
and  strategy  deter  by  making  a  potential  ag- 
gressor's assessments  of  war  outcomes  so 
uncertain  and  dangerous  that  any  incentive 
for  attacking  is  removed.  A  potential  aggres- 
sor would  face,  and  know  he  faces,  the  poasl- 
biUty  of  three  types  of  responses  that  are 
Inextricably  linked. 

First,  defense:  If  we  have  a  robust  military 
capability  to  defend  against  aggrewlon. 
then  a  potential  adversary  would  realize 
that  his  aggression  would  fall  on  its  own 
terms.  Facing  such  a  credible  defense,  he 
should  be  deterred. 

Second,  adequate  response:  An  adversary 
must  know  that  even  if  his  aggression 
should  succeed  in  achieving  its  Immediate 
target,  an  attack  on  our  vital  interests 
would  not  be  accepted  by  us  without  re- 
sponse, which  might  include  escalation.  The 
aggressor  will  know  that,  even  if  he  wins  the 
battle,  he  must  face  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  lose  the  war. 

Third,  retaliation;  If  an  adversary  con- 
fronU  a  credible  threat  that  his  aggression 
will  trigger  a  response  that  imposes  looses 
exceeding  any  possible  gains,  then  he 
should  understand  that  he  can  gain  nothing 
from  an  attack. 

Of  these  three  sources  of  deterrence  the 
most  preferable  and  reassuring  is  defense 
because  it  is  likely  to  be  more  credible  and 
because  it  provides  protection  should  deter- 
rence falL 

Credible  and  prudent  deterrence  requires 
strong  military  capability.  Mere  threate  are 
not  enough.  For  example,  when  President 
Carter  declared  continued  access  to  Persian 
Oulf  oil  to  be  a  vital  U.S.  Interest,  our  abili- 
ty to  deter  attacks  in  that  area,  clearly  of 
vital  Interest  to  the  West,  was  weak.  The 
United  SUtes  had  the  capability  neither  to 
defend  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East,  at 
the  point  of  attack,  nor  to  threaten  ade- 
quate responses  in  that  theater.  Therefore, 
a  major  objective  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
deter  aggression  against  our  Interests  In 
that  volatile  area.  We  have  enhanced  Amer- 
ican power  projection  capabilities  so  that  if 
the  Soviet  leadership  contemplated  threat- 
ening our  Interests  they  would  be  deterred 
by  the  prospect  of  American  troops  who 
could  fight  with  conventional  weapons  at 
the  point  of  attach 

Since  I  wlU  be  returning  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  fiscal  year  1986  defense  budget 
with  Congress,  let  me  Just  briefly  emphasize 
today  how  the  priorities  of  the  Reagan  de- 
fense program  are  directly  related  to  our 
strategy.  I  emphasize  that  each  of  these  pri- 
orities is  deemed  vital,  to  give  us  the 
strength  to  deter  attacks— in  short,  to  be 
sure  we  never  have  to  use  our  strong  forces. 
Readiness:  To  maintain  the  capability  of 

the  forces  we  now  have,  to  respond  quickly 

and  effectively  to  aggression  at  the  point  of 

attack  and  defeat  It. 


Sustainability:  To  have  the  ammunition 
and  equipment  to  fight  with  conventional 
arms  long  enough  to  make  It  clear  that  a 
Soviet  attack  could  neither  achieve  a  bold 
fait  accompli  or  force  the  President  to  face 
the  choice  between  defeat  or  instunt  escala- 
tion. 

Mobility:  To  enable  U.S.  forces  to  get  to 
the  point  of  attack  in  time  and  to  l>e  sup- 
ported until  the  attack  is  defeated. 

Conventional  modernization:  To  provide 
effective  weapons  systems  capable  of  defeat- 
ing numerically  superior  Soviet  forces. 

Strategic  modernization:  To  assure  that 
we  maintain  a  t>alanced  triad  of  survlvable 
nuclear  forces — land,  sea.  and  air— to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  we  could  retaliate  to  a 
first  strike,  and  therefore  deter  such  an 
attack. 

While  our  entire  defense  program  Is  de- 
signed to  support  our  strategy  of  deterrence 
and  defense,  the  United  SUtes  cannot  uni- 
laterally protect  our  worldwide  Interests. 
Nor  can  we  hide  behind  the  isolationist  illu- 
sions of  "fortress  America."  We  must  have 
strong  allies  and  friends,  and  work  closely 
with  nations  who  share  our  goals.  Based  on 
the  strategic  foundations  of  the  past  four 
decades,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
strengthened  our  ties  with  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world  in  pursuing  a  strate- 
gy of  global  deterrence. 

A  strong  system  of  alliances  and  regional 
cooperation  is  indispensible  to  help  America 
and  its  allies  and  friends  preserve  peace  and 
freedom.  Cooperating  nations  share 
common  security  challenges  and  achieve  a 
division  of  labor  capitalizing  on  the  relative 
strengths  of  each  SUte.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  determined  to  keep  our  alllancwt 
strong  and  encourage  all  partners  to  shoul- 
der a  fair  shiare  of  the  security  burden. 

VS.  strategy  also  derives  great  benefit 
from  our  security  assistance  and  arms  sales 
programs.  These  efficient,  comparatively 
low  cost  programs  help  friendly  countries 
make  better  use  of  their  own  often  limited 
resources,  and  cope  with  security  threats 
within  or  on  their  borders.  Security  assist- 
ance also  reduces  the  likelihood  that  U.S. 
forces  will  be  called  upon  to  Intervene  in  de- 
fense of  a  nation  that  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  defense.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  and  I  are  in  complete  accord 
on  the  importance  of  security  assistance  and 
aims  sales.  I  hope  this  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  support  these  essential  tools  of  for- 
eign policy  and  that  you  will  continue  to 
hold  an  open  mind  on  all  questions  of  arms 
sales  until  the  administration  has  made  its 
proposal  and  presented  a  rationale. 

U.S.  strategy  must  also  continue  to 
depend  on  our  forward-deployed  forces.  The 
proximity  of  Soviet  forces  to  our  allies  and 
overseas  Interests  imposes  severe  demands 
on  the  timeliness  of  response,  since  territory 
once  lost  would  be  difficult  to  regain. 
Strong  forward-deployed  forces  enable  us  to 
deter  more  credibly,  defend  more  effective- 
ly, and  reassure  our  allies  more  convincing- 
ly. U.S.  deployments  worldwide  are  the  visi- 
ble evidence  that  we  are  prepared  and  com- 
mitted to  defend  our  interests  and  back  the 
policies  we  espouse. 

ARMS  RISUCTIOHS 

The  American  character  has  always  de- 
pended on  the  strength  of  our  ideals,  not 
the  use  of  force,  to  spread  our  vision  of  a 
better  world.  In  this  spirit,  the  United 
SUtes  has  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age 
worked  for  controls  on  these  awesome  weap- 
ons. Unfortunately,  our  noble  quest  has  yet 
to  succeed.  More  than  a  decade  of  SALT  ne- 
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gotUtions  neither  achieved  genuine  reduc- 
tions nor  prevented  an  unprecedented 
Soviet  build-up  that  continues  to  this  day. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  violated  major 
arms  control  obligations  and  political  com- 
mitments. 

Because  arms  agreements  can  increase  our 
security.  President  Reagan  has  committed 
this  administration  to  the  achievement  of 
far-reaching,  equitable,  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar arms  reductions.  America's  quest  for  nu- 
clear arms  reductions  provides  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  our  deterrence  and  en- 
hance international  stability.  To  achieve 
these  aims,  we  must  proceed  with  toughness 
and  patience,  with  full  Imowledge  that 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  share  the  values  of  our 
American  character.  We  have  learned  from 
the  failures  of  the  past  and  the  record  of 
Soviet  violations  that  it  is  essential  that 
future  accords  be  precisely  drafted  and  veri- 
fiable to  ensure  compliance  by  all  parties. 

We  go  to  Geneva  with  improved  prospects 
for  genuine  arms  reductions.  But  to  achieve 
success  we  must  continue  our  strategic  mod- 
ernization program  and  demonstrate  our  re- 
solve to  stay  strong.  In  fact.  It  was  that  re- 
solve that  brought  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  now  gives  us  a  critical 
opportunity  to  achieve  those  arms  reduction 
goals  that  have  eluded  mankind  for  far  too 
long.  In  this  regard.  I  must  tell  you  frankly 
that  cancellation  of  key  programs,  such  as 
BCX.  wiU  prolong  negotiations,  not  facilitate 
them,  and  will  reduce  our  ability  to  achieve 
arms  reductions. 

STHATXCIC  DBFCNSK 

Earlier,  I  emphasized  the  key  role  of  de- 
fense In  deterring  conflict.  Strong  defenses 
can  strengthen  nuclear  as  well  as  conven- 
tional deterrence.  Through  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  we  seek  to  explore  a  defen- 
sive alternative  to  the  traditional  strategic 
deterrence  policy,  which  has  been  based  on 
mutual  vulnerability. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Americwi  people  In 
March  1983,  President  Reagan  Introduced 
his  vision  of  a  world  freed  from  the  terror  of 
nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  Since  then  we 
have  studied  both  the  technological  feasibil- 
ity and  the  strategic  implications  of  pursu- 
ing strategic  defense:  and  we  concluded  that 
we  should  embark  on  a  program  to  explore 
the  potential  of  advanced,  emerging  defen- 
sive technologies  to  support  a  thoroughly 
reliable  defense  against  nuclear  b*llistic 
missiles.  Strategic  defense  can  both 
strengthen  deterrence  and  enhance  our  op- 
portiinities  for  arms  reductions.  By  increas- 
ing significantly  the  uncertainty  of  success 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike,  strategic  defense  wlU 
enhance  deterrence.  If  the  Soviet  leaders 
ever  contemplated  Initiating  a  nuclear 
attack,  their  purpose  would  be  to  destroy 
United  States  or  allied  military  forces  that 
would  be  able  to  opixjse  the  aggression.  Ef- 
fective defenses  that  could  deny  the  Soviet 
missUes  the  military  objectives  of  their 
attack  or  deny  the  Soviets  confidence  in  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives,  would  dis- 
courage them  from  seriously  considering 
such  an  attack.  But  unlike  our  current  ap- 
proach to  deterrence  based  on  retaliation, 
defenses  will  permit  us  to  deter  war  by  de- 
stroying weapons,  not  people. 

Our  strategic  defense  initiative  also  fur- 
thers our  arms  reduction  efforts.  It  is  a  re- 
search program  entirely  consistent  with  the 
ABM  treaty.  What  better  way  to  encourage 
bold  reductions  in  nuclear  ballistic  missiles 
than  by  devaluing  their  military  usefulness. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  enhancing  deterrence 
and    stability,    SOI    could    increase    our 


chances  to  achieve  a  safer  world  through 
genuine  arms  reductions. 

RISTOailfC  THX  PKACB 

Few  people  have  more  clearly  understood 
the  need  for  a  powerful  military  hand 
within  the  glove  of  diplomacy  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  But  this  administration  is 
guided  by  the  principle  that  military  power 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  We 
should  be  willing  to  use  all  sources  of  na- 
tional power  short  of  direct  U.S.  military 
intervention:  yet,  we  should  never  rule  out 
the  use  of  force  if  deterrence  falls.  There  is 
a  deterrent  value  in  never  saying  never. 

The  U.S.  has  erred  in  the  past  by  being 
unwilling  to  use  sufficient  force  to  achieve 
our  objectives,  adhering  to  misguided  no- 
tions about  "gradual  application  of  force." 
When  a  last  resort  decision  is  made  to  use 
force,  because  it  Is  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terests to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  we  use 
sufficient  force  to  win— that  Is  to  achieve  a 
clearly  defined  objective  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  we  ever  decide  to  commit  our  forces  to 
combat,  we  must  support  those  forces  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  national  will  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  win.  That  means  we  must 
maintain  the  necessary  military  force  to 
achieve  a  clearly  defined  diplomatic  objec- 
tive— that  is  necessary  to  our  vital  Interests 
and  which  cannot  be  achieved  without  use 
of  military  force. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  single  most  crlticai 
element  of  a  successful  democracy  is  a 
strong  consensus  of  support  and  agreement 
for  our  basic  purposes.  Following  from  this, 
I  developed  and  explained  six  tests  for  the 
uses  of  military  power  around  which  I  hope 
public  consensus  can  be  forged.  This  does 
not  imply  the  necessity  of  having  full  public 
support  before  we  use  force.  It  does  mean 
that  before  the  United  States  commits 
combat  forces  abroad  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  assurance  we  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  their  elect- 
ed representatives  in  Congress. 

Just  as  we  require  public  and  congression- 
al support  for  employing  military  force  in 
war.  we  require  that  support  to  buUd  the  de- 
fenses necessary  to  preserve  peace.  Tliat  es- 
sential public  support  depends  on  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  strategic  underpin- 
nings of  our  defense  prxxram.  a  sober  and 
realistic  assessment  of  the  chjJlenges  we 
face,  and  a  vision  of  the  opportunities  for  a 
more  secure  peace  with  freedom.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  I  fully  support  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  to  reviev  the  goals  and 
strategic  premises  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
and  to  build  a  bipartisan  commitment  to 
pursue  our  strategy  for  realizing  those  op- 
portunities for  the  United  States,  our 
friends  and  aUlet,  and  indeed  all  mankind. 

TxsTmoHT  OP  Cnua  Vahcb  Bsfokk  thx 
SiRATi  PoxxioH  RzLATioira  CoioaTm 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  body 
again  and  to  join  with  you  In  looking 
beyond  immediate  events  to  America's  over- 
all and  future  position  in  the  world. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  these  hearings  can 
help  to  crystalize  broader  agreement  on  the 
general  course  that  best  suits  our  Interests 
and  needs  in  the  coming  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of  a 
full  consensus  on  a  foreign  policy  is  possible. 
In  a  world  of  growing  complexity  In  which 
our  Interests  are  diverse,  foreign  policy  Is 
likely  to  remain  the  stuff  of  controversy. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  believe  that  despite  dif- 
ferences on  decisions  that  have  been  and 
will  be  made  during  the  ISSOs,  our  nation 


can  shape  a  foreign  policy  consensus  on  our 
goals  and  the  essential  strands  of  a  strategy 
to  pursue  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  challenge  in  develop- 
ing such  a  strategy  is  two- fold:  first,  to  find 
ways  to  conduct  debate  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  a  way  that  encourages  rather  than  de- 
stroys a  sense  of  national  purpose  and  confi- 
dence: and  second,  to  recognize  the  full 
range  of  enduring  American  interests  which 
must  be  pursued  in  a  world  of  rapid  change. 
While  these  interests  remain  constant,  the 
pace  of  change  requires  policies  of  flexibil- 
ity and  pragmatism. 

Defin^  such  an  approach  is  no  easy  task 
in  our  nation:  it  Is  self-evident  that  a  democ- 
racy faces  a  dilemma  in  fashioning  its  for- 
eign policies.  On  one  hand,  successful  diplo- 
macy, especially  the  flexible  diplomacy 
suited  to  a  world  of  rapid  change,  often  re- 
quires strong  leadership  that  can  decide  on 
a  course  of  action,  pursue  it  consistently. 
and  change  course  when  necessary.  There 
are  many  times,  therefore,  when  a  President 
must  act  swiftly  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
esu  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing support  for  a  foreign  policy  unless, 
through  free  and  open  debate,  it  meets  the 
concerns  and  values  of  the  American  people. 
Thus,  the  sometimes  unsystematic  and  dis- 
orderly process  of  public  debate  and  Con- 
gressional review  seems  to  work  against 
Presidential  leadership.  Not  surprisingly 
then.  Administration  leaders  sometimes 
wish  that  there  was  no  Congress  to  consult, 
no  barriers  to  overcome  on  Capitol  Hill. 

How  do  we  deal  with  this  dilemma?  Some 
suggest  that  a  return  to  a  full  consensus 
such  as  existed  during  the  cold  war  should 
be  our  goal.  To  be  sure,  where  we  as  a 
people  do  agree  on  a  basic  course— as  we  do, 
for  example,  in  seeking  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  this  nation— we  gain  enormous 
strength.  But  as  an  encompassing  principle, 
the  search  for  full  consensus  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  possible. 

There  are  several  problems  in  trying  to 
reach  such  a  consensus.  As  foreign  policy  in- 
creasingly affects  what  happens  here  at 
home,  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  political 
debate  is  a  natural.  Indeed  necessary,  part 
of  the  process  of  decision.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, a  consensus  behind  a  single  approach 
to  foreign  policy  not  only  gives  a  blank 
check  to  an  Administration:  it  also  with- 
draws legitimacy  from  those  dissenting 
voices  that  should  be  heard.  They  must  be 
heard  not  only  because  this  is  a  democracy, 
but  also  because  they  may  well  be  pointing 
out  serious,  burgeoning  errors.  Moreover, 
given  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the 
complexity  of  foreign  policy,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  a  blanket  approval  of  an  Administra- 
tion's policy  can  be  achieved. 

What  then  can  we  do?  I  believe  it  is  this: 
we  can  work  first  to  achieve  a  broad  nation- 
al agreement  on  goals  and  basic  national  in- 
terests. We  can  also  accept,  and  even  en- 
courage, debate  atwut  the  best  policies  to 
achieve  those  goals.  And  we  can  pursue  such 
debates  with  greater  civility,  less  jockeying 
for  partisan  advantage,  and  more  mutual 
trust— between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  and  among  politl- 
cml  viewpoints. 

To  do  this  will  require  us  to  start  by 
taking  a  step  backward.  We  need  to  stop 
caricaturing  each  other.  For  instance,  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  spend  more  on  de- 
fense does  not  mean  that  one  craves  war  or 
is  indifferent  to  Its  costs.  To  emphasize 
arms  control  does  not  mean  that  one  is  soft- 
headed or  soft  on  the  Soviets.  Both  points 


of  view  flow  from  a  common  concern  for  na- 
tional security.  To  question  the  patriotism 
or  principles  of  one  another  is  to  substitute 
name-calling  for  needed  thought. 

Quite  clearly,  the  United  SUtes  Is  a 
strong  and  powerful  nation.  Indeed,  the 
combination  of  U.S.  political,  economic,  and 
military  power  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
nation.  And  the  stewardship  of  that  power 
has  been  important  to  every  post-World 
War  II  administration.  Republican  and 
Democratic  alike. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  United  SUtes  now 
faces  an  international  landscape  in  which 
our  challenges  are  more  varied,  and  the 
power  of  others  to  affect  our  lives  more  evi- 
dent, than  at  any  time  since  the  early  days 
of  our  history.  This  development  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  basic  failure  of  the  United 
States.  Other  factors  are  involved.  For  ex- 
ample, many  other  nations  have  Increased 
their  capacity  to  project  military  force. 
One— the  Soviet  Union- has  developed  mili- 
tary forces  that,  overall,  are  roughly  equal 
to  our  own.  That  power  can  now  be  project- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  were 
once  physically  unreachable. 

Many  nations  have  significantly  Increased 
their  economic  strength.  Many  countries, 
especially  in  the  Third  World,  are  now  as- 
serting a  presence  and  demanding  a  role  un- 
heard of  a  generation  ago. 

Forces  of  change  in  the  world  are  also 
leading  to  greater  strife  and  turmoil.  Low- 
level  conflict  Is  increasing,  especially  terror- 
ism that  spreads  across  borders.  Political, 
cultural,  economic— even  religious — currents 
are  eroding  old  assimiptions  and  posing  new 
challenges. 

So  simply  in  terms  of  the  relative  power, 
position,  and  presence  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  is  now  living  in  a  vastly  differ- 
ent world  that  It  was  only  a  few  decades 
ago. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  factors  are 
changing.  The  pace  of  technology  places  ex- 
traordinary demands  on  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Television  brings  us  lace-to-face 
with  distant  events.  The  speed  of  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  outstrips  our  abili- 
ty to  control  them.  And  what  is  called  "in- 
formation management"  in  the  exploding 
age  of  the  computer— whether  on  the  bat- 
tlefield or  In  the  Integration  of  world  finan- 
cial markets— changes  the  basic  ways  in 
which  we  have  to  think  about  the  world. 

The  United  SUtes.  meanwhile,  has 
become  vulnerable  to  the  workings  of  the 
global  economy  in  ways  virtually  without 
precedent.  Our  balance  of  trade,  budget 
deficits,  interest  rates,  the  value  of  our 
dollar,  the  world  prices  of  oil  and  agricultur- 
al goods— are  no  longer  topics  confined  to 
the  business  pages  of  our  newspapers.  They 
now  appear  on  the  front  page  because  they 
vitally  affect  both  what  happens  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  United  SUtes  has  become  a 
debtor  nation.  And  we  are  finding  that  the 
management  of  our  economic  and  foreign 
policies  are  increasingly  linked. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  perception  and  effectiveness  of  interna- 
tional institutions.  The  promise  Americans 
once  saw  in  the  United  Nations  is  increas- 
ingly questioned.  Support  for  the  UN  spe- 
cialized agencies  is  declining.  And  various 
aid  institutions,  partly  because  of  inad- 
equate funding,  play  a  less  effective  role 
than  they  once  did. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sketched  this  litany 
of  change  not  to  suggest  that  we  should  be 
passive  in  the  face  of  developments  that 
threaten  our  Interests  or  broader  global 
needs.  Nor  did  I  suggest  that  we  cannot  or 


should  not  nurture  American  strengths. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  strong.  We 
are.  The  challenge  is  to  use  these  unques- 
tioned strengths  appropriately  and  effec- 
tively to  advance  our  Interests  in  a  world 
undergoing  rapid  and  profound  change. 

In  short,  our  policy  must  be  one  of 
strength,  flexibility,  and  a  willingness  to 
adapt  to  change.  We  must  understand  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  be  wise  as  well  as 
strong. 

And  in  such  a  world,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  is  to  define  and  agree  upon  our 
basic,  enduring  national  tnteresta. 

I  believe  they  are  to  be  found  In  seven 
major  areas  that  most  command  our  atten- 
tion. They  are:  national  defense,  arms  con- 
trol. East-West  relations,  an  active  dlplonta- 
cy  for  peace,  human  righU,  the  domestic 
economy,  and  the  international  economy. 

A  STRONG  NATIOHAL  DKPKNSI 

First,  we  must  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. On  this  point  there  is,  today,  broad 
understanding.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  growth  in  Soviet  military  power  and 
the  ability  to  project  that  power.  The  de- 
mands of  defense  in  areas  of  US  commit- 
ment—especiaUy  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Basin- 
have,  if  anything,  been  Increasing.  In  some 
other  areas,  like  the  PeraiaD  Oulf ,  we  have 
learned  that  there  may  be  drctuistances  in 
which  the  use  of  US  or  alUed  military  power 
would  be  essential  for  the  protection  of 
Western  interests.  And  the  steady  increase 
in  low-intensity  conflict  is  requiring  us  to 
adapt  to  a  changing  military  envlrotunent 
with  new  skills  and  new  techniques. 

What  we  most  need,  however,  is  not  a  de- 
fense budget  of  a  particular  size  or  pre-or- 
dained composition.  More  important  is  a 
method  for  deciding  what  we  need,  how 
much  we  need,  and  how  it  will  be  used. 
These  criteria  should  be  the  essence  of  the 
debate. 

In  assessing  both  the  size  and  compositl<» 
of  the  defense  budget,  we  need  continually 
to  ask  ourselves  several  pertinent  questions: 
How  does  US  military  power  relate  direct- 
ly to  our  interests  and  reqwnslbUlUes 
abroad? 

What  strategies  should  we  pursue  to  pro- 
tect those  interests  and  meet  those  responsi- 
bilities? What  is  the  role  of  military  power 
within  these  strategies,  perhaps  coupled 
with  political,  economic,  and  other  instru- 
ments? What  other  countries  will  be  with 
us.  and  what  will  they  contribute? 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons,  will  a  new 
program  Increase  the  stability  of  the  arms 
balance?  Or  will  It  risk  destabilizing  that 
balance  and  increasing  the  risks  of  war? 

In  the  area  of  conventional  weapons,  will 
a  new  program  be  cost-effective?  Is  it  the 
best  of  resources?  Will  it  meet  the  needs  of 
the  next  decade  rather  than  just  today's? 

These  are  key  questions.  Posing  them  can 
take  us  beyond  sterile  and  arbitrary  debate 
when  we  seek  to  determine  "how  much  is 
enough?"  It  can  help  us  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  military  strength  and 
the  realistic  requirements  of  our  security. 

Posing  these  questions  leads  to  several  im- 
portant conclusions.  I  would  like  to  single 
out  four  of  them: 

First  is  the  greater  need  for  increased  at- 
tention to  conventional  arms.  This  is  the 
area  of  greatest  deficiency.  It  is  also  the 
area  in  which  a  future  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity is  most  likely  to  come.  At  the  same 
time,  the  most  Important  deficiencies  lie  leas 
in  equipment  than  in  the  stocks,  ammuni- 
tion. Infrastructure,  and  training  needed  to 
make  our  conventional  military  forces  more 


effective.    Our   fighting   men   and   women 
demand  no  less  of  us. 

Second.  I  believe  we  need  to  increase  our 
ability  to  cope  with  unconventional  warfare, 
with  low-intensity  conflict.  This  includes 
further  development  of  capabilities  like  the 
DelU  Force;  further  improvements  in  the 
collection  and  use  of  intelligence:  and  the 
greater  integration  of  political  and  military 
efforts.  This  was  a  key  lesson  of  our  recent 
involvement  in  Lebanon. 

Third,  I  support  continued  research  at  its 
pre$ent  level  into  the  possibility  of  defense 
against  strategic  nuclear  attack.  I  do  so  be- 
cauae  research  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  engaged  in  such  research 
for  a  long  time,  as  have  we,  because  such  re- 
search is  not  verifiable,  and  because  sheer 
prudence  requires  us  to  do  so.  But  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  committing  ourselves  to 
pursuing  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
beyond  research.  Technically,  a  leak-proof 
defense  is  an  unrealizable  dream.  The 
means  for  defeating  any  defeiue  of  cities 
are  too  numerous.  And  the  relative  advan- 
tage between  offense  and  defense  over- 
whelmingly favors  the  offense.  The  Soviet 
reaction  to  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
offensive  missUes.  which  we  then  will  be 
compelled  to  match,  and  the  arms  spiral  will 
be  ratcheted  upwards.  Further  the  8DI  con- 
cept does  not  come  to  grips  with  either  the 
problem  of  attack  by  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  or  the  deep  concern  of  our  allies 
about  the  decoupling  effect  of  such  a 
system.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  situation  will  change  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  pursuing  such  a 
course  would  run  in  the  hundreds  of  bllU<»i8 
of  dollars. 

In  any  event.  I  believe  that,  before  we 
begin  to  modify  today's  strategic  doctrines, 
we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  what  we 
put  in  their  place  will  not  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely.  It  would  be  foUy.  at  this  time, 
to  abandon  an  approach  that  has  helped 
keep  the  peace  in  favor  of  one  that  seems, 
at  first  glance,  to  be  less  morally  repugnant, 
if  the  upshot  would  be  to  increase  the 
chances  of  nuclear  Armageddon.  There  is  no 
moral  advantage  in  that. 

Fourth,  we  should  adopt  a  very  clear  test 
to  judge  whether  to  deploy  new  weapons 
systerac  that  bear  on  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance:  naunely,  do  these  weapons  systems 
increase  stability  or  decrease  it?  In  addition. 
I  should  state  that  I  do  not  beUeve  in  "l)ar- 
gainlng  chips"  in  the  sense  of  building 
weapons  that  would  not  be  in  our  interest  to 
deploy  If  they  could  not  be  traded  away— 
weapons,  that  is,  that  could  decrease  stabili- 
ty. A  true  "bargaining  chip  "  is  or>e  whose 
deployment  would,  in  the  absence  of  some 
agreed  limit  on  Soviet  weapons.  Increase  our 
security  but  which,  in  an  appropriate  trade 
with  the  Soviete,  would  Increase  our  securi- 
ty more  through  eschewal  than  deployment. 
In  my  judgment,  the  test  of  stability 
argues  for  our  pursuing  the  so-called  Mldg- 
etman  Missile,  with  Its  mobUity  and  single- 
warhead.  Instead  of  the  sUo-bound  BCX  with 
its  ten  warheads.  It  argues  for  continued  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Western  Europe  while  arms  control  nego- 
tiations continue.  But  this  test  of  stability 
also  argues  against  the  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar-tipped sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
These  cannot  be  distinguished  from  conven- 
tionally-armed sea-launched  cruise  missiles, 
thus  degrading  the  conventional  option  and 
making  the  control  of  nuclear-armed  sea- 
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launched  cruise  missiles  virtually  impossi- 
ble. I  also  believe  that  our  best  interest  lies 
in  imposing  an  immediate  moratorium  on 
the  futher  testing  of  anti-satellite  weapons. 
Since  we  depend  more  than  do  the  Soviets 
on  these  satellites,  helping  to  foster  a  com- 
petition in  satellite  killers  cannot  be  to  our 
advantage.  I  further  believe  that  we  should 
seriously  consider  a  bilateral  moratorium  on 
all  nuclear  testing,  for  a  clearly  defined 
period  of  time,  coupled  with  the  resumption 
of  the  tripartite  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
negotiations. 

THX  rxmsvvT  or  amis  coirmoL 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  fundamental  na- 
tional interest  is  arms  control.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  poised  to  begin  a  new  round  of 
nuclear  arms  control  negotiations,  it  is 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  why  these  talks 
are  important.  They  grow  out  of  a  number 
of  pertinent  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  today  there  are  more 
than  50.000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  world. 
Most  of  them  are  far  more  powerful  than 
the  Hiroshima  bomb  that  killed  some 
100.000  people.  Together,  they  have  many- 
hundred  times  the  explosive  force  of  all 
weapons  used  in  all  the  wars  In  history.  In 
strategic  weapons  alone,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  each  have 
more  than  10,000  nuclear  warheads  that 
could  devastate  one  another's  societies. 

The  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no  victor  in  a 
nuclear  war.  No  development  even  remotely 
on  the  horlson  could  make  the  pursuit  of 
nuclear  "victory"  a  rational  act  of  policy  for 
anyone. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  plausible  way 
to  begin  a  nuclear  war  and  then  to  bring  it 
under  control— to  wage  a  so-called  limited 
nuclear  war— without  inflicting  destruction 
unprecedented  in  all  of  human  history. 

The  basic  lesson  is  that  the  two  superpow- 
ers—and all  other  nations— are  in  this  to- 
gether. We  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  will 
survive  or  founder  together.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
vide for  its  security  against  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust unless  it  also  helps  to  provide  that  se- 
curity for  the  other.  Neither  can  seek  a  deci- 
sive nuclear  advantage  over  the  other  with- 
out the  risk  of  provoking  an  attack  in  which 
both  could  be  destroyed.  Neither  can  use 
nuclear  weapons  without  being  devastated 
in  turn.  And  both  face  new  tasks  and  new 
imperatives,  with  the  prospect  that  new 
complications— not  least  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative— will  make  stopping  the 
arms  race  that  much  more  difficult. 

In  short,  the  most  basic  security  of  all  for 
the  superpowers — security  from  nuclear 
war— cannot  be  found  in  competitive  build- 
ups. Their  security  must  be  mutual.  It  must 
be  common. 

I  believe  that  these  facts  provide  the  basic 
principles  for  the  negotiations  that  are  soon 
to  begin.  I  compliment  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Shultz  for  their  concept  of 
"imibrella  talks."  and  for  achieving  a  single 
negotiating  forum  with  three  sub-groups. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  involved  in  ne- 
gotiating arms  control  agreements  can  be 
oblivious  to  their  difficulties.  The  negotia- 
tions will  be  long  and  arduous.  F^r  the  com- 
plexities of  arms  control  are  growing  dally. 
The  trade-offs  required  wiU  demand  great 
diligence  and  Ingenuity  on  both  sides.  Issues 
like  verification  pose  significant  hurdles 
before  agreements  can  be  reached. 

Some  basic  political  principles  should  be 
followed: 

We  should  not  pursue  agreement  for 
agreement's  sake:  but  we  must  recognize 


that  agreement  without  fair  compromise  is 
unavailing,  nay  bootless. 

We  must  negotiate  seriously  even  if  we 
cannot  easily  reach  agreement.  The  Ameri- 
can people  rightly  demand  it.  and  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance depends  upon  It. 

We  recognize  that  arms  control  negotia- 
tions cannot  and  do  not  take  place  in  a  po- 
litical vacuum.  This  fact  argues  for  a  broad- 
ening of  US-Soviet  dialogue,  in  order  to  help 
create  the  essential  political  underpinnings 
for  arms  control.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, if  US-Sovlet  political  difficulties  arise 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  we  must  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  in  attempting  to  link  Soviet 
political  behavior  to  the  pursuit  of  arms 
control  agreements.  There  is  no  merit  in  our 
trying  to  Impose  such  "linkage."  Any  par- 
ticular arms  control  agreement  is  either  in 
our  interest  and  should  be  pursued — or  it  Is 
Tiot  and  should  not 

Finally,  we  must  be  pati<>nt  and  deliberate 
in  our  efforts  to  move  the  talks  forward. 
Presidential  leadership  and  control  will  be 
essential.  Our  arms  control  goals  must  be  In- 
timately related  both  to  the  arms  we  build 
and  the  doctrine  we  adopt.  We  must  also 
beware— and  urge  the  Soviets  to  beware — of 
taking  unilateral  steps  that  could  make 
arms  control  agreements  more  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  to  achieve. 

Some  of  the  debate  we  face  today  con- 
cerns whether  we  should  be  optimistic  or 
pessimistic  about  these  Impending  talks, 
about  arms  control  itself.  I  am  neither.  I  do. 
however,  count  myself  among  those  who 
feel  there  is  no  more  important  task  than 
pursuing  these  negotiations  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  perseverance.  But  to  vali- 
date that  view,  both  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  prepared  to  put 
first  things  first.  They  must  place  stability, 
reduced  tensions,  and  human  survival  itself 
ahead  of  possible  short-term  gain.  In  domes- 
tic terms,  no  President  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  in  a  stronger  position  to 
make  progress  on  this  issue  than  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

BAST-WKST  ULATIORS 

The  fact  of  a  common  strategic  security 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  a  third  funda- 
mental American  Interest:  the  successful 
management  of  East-West  relations.  As  we 
fulfill  the  needs  of  defense  and  deterrence, 
we  have  an  Important  Interest  in  fashioning 
a  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
which  our  fundamental  competition  is 
bounded  by  restraint.  In  so  doing,  we  should 
avoid  framing  our  discussions  of  East-West 
relations  in  ways  that  suggest  a  false  choice 
between  extremes:  between  a  Utopian  state 
of  detente  on  one  hand  and  a  condition  of 
implacable  hostility  on  the  other.  Both  real- 
ism and  safety  require  that  we  conduct  rela- 
tions in  the  continuum  between  those  two 
poles.  We  have  a  basic  interest  In  the  con- 
tainment of  Soviet  power  and  ideology:  we 
also  have  a  basic  Interest  in  world  peace. 
Any  policy  must  reconcile  and  promote 
both.  At  times  there  will  be  greater  progress 
In  finding  areas  of  mutual  restraint.  At 
others,  the  adversarial  elements  In  our  rela- 
tions will  predominate.  But  there  must 
always  be  elements  of  both.  What  then 
should  be  the  elements  of  Western  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  first  element  of  our  policy  must  be  Its 
durability— the  capacity  of  successive  US 
and  allied  governments  to  follow  a  more 
consistent  expression  of  Western  Interests, 
extending  beyond  national  elections  or 
changes  In  the  public  mood.  If  we  want 
Soviet  leaders  to  understand  what  we  expect 


of  them  in  mutual  relations,  they  must  be 
able  to  predict  our  attitudes  and  behavior. 

A  second  element  must  be  the  closeness  of 
our  partnership  with  like-minded  states,  be- 
giiming  with  those  in  Western  Europe,  on 
the  course  we  seek  for  East-West  relations. 
None  of  us  will  profit  if  we  permit  divisions 
to  open  between  our  respective  views  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  best  policy  toward 
it.  as  happened  with  the  Afghanistan  and 
Poland  crises.  Within  the  West,  we  will  dis- 
agree on  some  particulars  because  our  Inter- 
ests are  similar  but  not  congruent.  Yet  we 
must  demonstrate  that  we  can  work  togeth- 
er on  these  Issues  so  that  our  actions  will 
have  more  political  Impact  and  will  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  advantage  for  Soviet 
leaders  In  trying  to  separate  us  from  our 
aUies. 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  must  maintain 
the  military  force  required  to  meet  Soviet 
challenges,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
as  need  be.  The  Soviet  Union  must  have  no 
opportunity  to  test  us  militarily,  or  to  ex- 
ploit military  advantages  politically.  It  Is 
never  easy  to  define  the  line  between  suffi- 
cient military  power  and  excessive  reliance 
on  military  instruments,  but,  collectively, 
the  Western  allies  must  be  able  to  make 
those  Judgments.  And  the  Soviet  leadership 
must  know  that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  necessary  for  our  security.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  seriously  pursue  fair 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agreements. 

Fourth,  we  in  the  West  collectively  must 
distinguish  those  areas  of  East-West  rela- 
tions where  there  is  no  room  for  compro- 
mise from  those  areas  where  mutual  agree- 
ment is  possible.  And  we  must  lead  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders  to  understand 
Western  determination  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  while  seeking  to  expand  thoae 
fields  in  which  East  and  West  can  cooper- 
ate. 

Fifth,  during  the  last  decade  a  major 
factor  in  the  determination  of  East-West  re- 
lations was  the  Soviets'  lack  of  restraint  in 
exploiting  local  conflicts  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
panding their  Influence.  When  an  opportu- 
nity does  come  for  more  sensible  manage- 
ment of  East-West  relations,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  find  ways  to  increase  that  re- 
straint. While  it  Is  not  feasible  to  develop 
across-the-board  "codes  of  conduct,"  we  can 
seek  practical  limitations  in  specific  regions 
of  the  world  where  both  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  political  competition  from  reaching 
explosive  levels. 

Sixth,  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of  sus- 
tained engagement  toward  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  suggested  in  the  recent  StaUynent  of  the 
Aspen  International  Group  ("Managing 
E^t-West  Conflict")— a  consistent  and  long- 
term  policy  which  would  protect  Western 
Interests,  reduce  the  competition,  and  over 
time  influence  Soviet  policy  for  the  better. 
Sustained  engagement  should  rest  on  the 
twin  pillars  of  Western  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. To  effect  these  objectives,  there  must 
be  an  Increase  of  Western  points  of  contact 
with  the  East  in  all  fields— political,  mili- 
tary, economic,  scientific  and  cultural.  This 
means  that  the  West  should  keep  its  powder 
dry  while  emphasizing  its  seriousness  In  co- 
operating with  the  East  where  possible. 
Such  an  overall  Western  policy  requires  not 
only  Increased  dialogue  among  the  Western 
nations,  but  also  greater  European  partici- 
pation (collective  and  unified,  where  possi- 
ble) in  Western  decision  making. 

We  and  our  allies  must  continue  talking 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  make  our 
concerns  clear.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
halting  communications  in  times  of  tension 


when  clarity  about  each  other's  intentions 
is  vital  to  stability  and  peace. 

Finally,  we  must  think  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  decades, 
not  simply  from  year  to  year.  Our  long-term 
position  must  make  clear  to  present  and 
future  Soviet  leaders  that  we  are  prepared 
to  have  a  positive  relationship  with  a  Soviet 
Union  that  does  not  seek  to  dominate  other 
countries,  and  that  accepts  a  constructive 
and  responsible  role  in  the  world. 

ACTIVE  DIPLOMACY  FOR  PEACE 

A  fourth  American  interest  lies  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  active  diplomacy  for  peace.  I  have 
already  talked  about  the  need  for  strong  US 
military  defenses.  But  we  cannot  rely  on 
military  strength  alone  to  deter,  prevent,  or 
cope  with  trouble.  We  must  continue  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  strengthening  our 
alliances— not  just  militarily,  but  politically 
and  economically  as  well.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue developing  constructive  relations  with 
the  world's  largest  nation,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  We  need  to  continue  work- 
ing with  other  nations  in  reducing  the  risks 
of  nuclear  proliferation.  And  we  also  need  to 
be  more  active  in  helping  to  resolve  Third 
World  conflicts  in  key  parte  of  the  world,  if 
we  are  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  them.  Pru- 
dence pointe  to  peacemaking  as  a  first  step, 
and  the  use  of  military  power,  where  neces- 
sary, as  a  last  resori. 

At  the  same  time,  timely  and  effective 
peacemaking  by  the  United  States  can  de- 
crease the  chances  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  benefit  from  turmoil,  especlaUy  In  the 
developing  world.  Peacemaking  can  dry  up 
troubled  waters  in  which  Moscow  is  often 
inclined  to  fish. 

We  know  the  record  of  successful  US 
peacemaking  in  recent  years,  in  areas  of 
vital  interest  to  this  nation.  The  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Carter  Administrations  all  had 
notable  successes,  especially  In  the  Middle 
East.  In  addition,  southern  Africa  is  less 
threatened  by  instability  because  of  our 
joint  efforte  with  Great  Britain  in  Zim- 
babwe. We  hear  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Panama  Canal  today  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  once  controversial  treaties  that 
were  hammered  out  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. And  in  a  related  field  of  flexible  diplo- 
macy, bipartisan  suc«esses  in  normalizing 
and  strengthening  relations  with  China 
have  presented  us  with  a  far  more  hopeful 
future  In  East  Asia  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

The  challenge  to  American  peacemaking 
continues  unabated.  In  the  Middle  East,  we 
have  learned  over  the  years  that  US  disen- 
gagement from  the  role  of  mediator  leads 
more  often  to  conflict  than  to  peace.  The 
United  States  now  faces  critical  choices  in 
Central  America:  do  we  have  both  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  reach  sensible  arrange- 
menU  for  regional  security;  or  will  we  slide 
into  military  conflict  in  Nicaragua  or  El  Sal- 
vador? We  continue  to  have  an  Interest,  if 
too  little  opportunity  to  act.  In  seeing  an 
end  to  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
must  continue  to  pursue  diplomatic  efforts 
to  end  Soviet  aggression  In  Afghanistan. 
And  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  in  Namibia  and  an 
end  to  the  evils  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

With  iU  renewed  popular  mandate— and 
now  that  it  has  met  Ite  first  priority  of  be- 
ginning talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms 
control— the  Reagan  Administration  has  the 
chance  to  pursue  active  US  efforts  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  underlying  conflicte  that 
threaten  our  Intereste.  Precisely  when  and 


how  to  go  about  this  diplomacy  is  a  matter 
of  tactics  that  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
testimony,  today.  But  it  is  Important  that 
the  United  States  recommit  itself  to  its  role 
as  peace-maker  in  areas  of  the  world  Impor- 
tant to  us.  I  for  one  would  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud that  recommitment. 

COMMimENT  TO  HtmAM  RIGRT8 

Fifth,  I  believe  the  United  SUtes  must  re- 
kindle ite  commitment  to  human  righte. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  the  pursuit  of 
human  righte  and  the  pursuit  of  national 
self-interest  are  incompatible.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  escape  those  difficult  decisions  that 
sometimes  are  required.  We  must  constantly 
weigh  how  best  to  advance  human  righte 
while  conducting  essential  business  with 
govemmente.  even  unpopular  ones,  in  coun- 
tries where  we  have  Important  security  In- 
tereste. But  the  fact  remains  that,  over  the 
longer  term,  our  pursuit  of  human  righte  Is 
not  only  compatible  with  our  national  secu- 
rity, but  contributes  to  It. 

In  country  after  country,  we  have  learned 
that  views  divergent  from  those  of  repres- 
sive regimes  cannot  be  long  repressed  with- 
out sowing  the  seeds  of  violence.  Once  ties 
are  broken  between  a  government  and  ite 
people,  outelde  Intervention  cannot  seciu* 
ite  long-term  survival.  Thus  It  is  profoundly 
in  our  national  Intereste  to  support  con- 
structive change  before  such  ties  erode  and 
the  alternatives  of  radicalism  or  repression 
drive  out  moderate  solutions. 

Eau:h  society  must  decide  for  Itself  how  to 
manage  change.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
write  social  contracte  for  others.  But  we  can 
encourage  and  help  others  to  promote 
peaceful  and  orderly  reform.  In  the  process 
we  will  be  true  to  ourselves. 

In  short,  we  pursue  our  human  righte  ob- 
jectives not  only  because  they  are  right,  but 
because  we  have  a  stake  in  the  stability  that 
comes  when  people  can  express  their  hopes 
and  find  their  futures  freely.  Our  Ideals  and 
our  intereste  thus  coincide. 

A  aOVWD  MATIOMAL  ccoNomr 

Sixth,  we  clearly  have  a  vital  Interest  In  a 
sound  national  economy.  It  is  the  comer- 
stone  on  which  all  else  is  based.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  economic 
foundations  of  our  national  security  are 
every  bit  as  Important  as  the  defense  com- 
ponent. Creating  viable  military  defenses  re- 
quires that  we  have  the  requisite  economic 
wherewithal,  trained  workforce,  advanced 
technology,  and  high  standards  of  economic 
performance.  There  Is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  quality  of  the  US  economy  affecte  the 
way  we  project  ourselves  to  others— the 
degree  of  confidence  we  have  as  we  pursue 
our  foreign  policy  goals. 

During  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
achieved  significant  successes  In  our  domes- 
tic economy.  Under  President  Carter,  we 
made  substantial  progress  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  energy  problem.  Under  President 
Reagan,  inflation  has  decreased  dramatical- 
ly and  economic  Investment  and  output 
have  Increased. 

I  believe  all  of  us  would  agree  that  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  Imperatives  of  sound  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  next  several  years.  Our 
unprecedented  budget  and  trade  deficite 
must  be  confronted  now.  Our  hard-hit 
export  Industries,  as  well  as  our  domestic  In- 
dustries competing  with  low  price  Importe, 
need  relief  from  the  overvalued  dollar.  Our 
capacity  to  use  economic  Instrumente  like 
foreign  aid— often  a  substitute  for  later  se- 
curity actions— must  be  resusciUted. 

As  we  look  to  the  next  few  years,  we  know 
that  we  are  facing  a  time  of  economic  choice 


without  precedent  In  recent  decades.  This 
will  require  us  to  take  a  fresh  and  harder 
look  at  defense  spending.  In  this  connection, 
we  must  eschew  unnecessary  duplication  of 
weapons  systems,  cut  waste,  better  rational- 
ize our  weapons  procurement  with  the  types 
of  conflict  and  missions  our  forces  may  face, 
and  recognize  the  substantial  economic  ben- 
efite  of  arms  control. 

A  S'TROHC  IlfTBRHATIONAL  ECOMOIfT 

FlnaUy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
American  foreign  policy  will  be  tested  in 
terms  of  our  ability  to  help  preserve  and  de- 
velop a  strong  International  economy  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  depth  of  our  ties  to  the 
global  economy  is  beyond  dispute;  and  so  is 
the  impact  of  our  domestic  economic  health 
on  the  prosperity  of  others— Including  allies 
on  whose  strength  we  depend. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand better  the  demands  placed  upon  us  In 
keeping  the  global  economy  functioning  in 
ways  that  can  benefit  us  and  others.  We 
have  seen  the  oil  shocks,  the  debt  crises,  the 
stagflation  exported  from  one  country  to 
another. 

T(xlay,  we  face  a  particular  need  to  avoid 
protectionism,  which  will  Inevitably  grow 
unless  both  we  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries are  quick  to  contain  it.  Here,  American 
leadership  is  again  required.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those,  in  either  political  party,  who 
argue  that  we  should  lead  the  way  to  raising 
the  barriers.  As  in  other  times  of  global  eco- 
nomic difficulty,  the  United  SUtes  should 
lead  In  the  direction  of  a  more  open  interna- 
tional trading  system.  As  in  the  past,  that 
course  offers  the  best  promise  for  both  our- 
selves and  others. 

Yet  the  United  SUtes  must  also  insist 
that  other  countries  join  with  us  in  plashing 
by  the  rules.  The  multilateral  trading 
system  can  only  work  If  it  is  just  that:  re- 
spected by  aU  economies  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  I  believe  in  fair  as  well  as  free  trade. 
Indeed,  if  it  does  not  become  more  fair.  I 
fear  that  It  will  become  less  free  than  It  is 
today. 

In  reviewing  the  agenda  of  international 
economic  problems,  I  am  particularly  am- 
cemed  by  what  is  happening  In  the  Third 
World.  In  recent  years,  as  we  have  faced  our 
own  economic  problems,  we  have  paid  less 
and  less  attention  to  burgeoning  economic 
threate  to  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
This  myopia  will  severely  damage  our  inter- 
este even  as  it  stifles  hope  In  country  after 
country  In  the  Third  World.  It  has  merely 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  It  has  in- 
creased the  chances  of  strife  and  turmoil 
that  we  will  then  be  tempted  to  meet 
through  non-economic  means. 

What  we  have  seen  recently  on  television 
In  Ethiopia  was  not  the  exception.  It  risks 
becoming  the  rule,  certainly  in  some  parte 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  potentially  in 
other  forms  elsewhere.  Yet  by  postponing 
our  effective  Involvement  In  the  overarch- 
ing economic  problem  of  Third  World  devel- 
opment, we  saddle  ourselves  with  future 
trouble  of  staggering  size.  By  too  often  let- 
ting short-term  political  criteria,  rather 
than  economic  need,  determine  both  wheth- 
er and  how  we  will  provide  assistance,  we 
risk  distorting  our  aid  efforte  to  our  own  ul- 
timate disadvantage. 

It  is  not  popular  to  emphasize  develop- 
ment assistance  at  a  time  of  national  eco- 
nomic stringency  in  the  face  of  budget  defi- 
cite. But  if  we  compare  what  we  can  spend 
today  on  foreign  assistance  with  what  we 
may  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on  military 
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weapons,    then    this    emphasis    is    dearly 
placed  correctly. 

COHCLOSIOIf 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  seven  areas  of 
n.S.  foreicn  policy  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
must  command  our  attention  at  this  time.  I 
have  focxised  on  them  not  because  they  ex- 
haust all  of  our  responsibilities,  to  ourselves 
and  to  others,  but  because  each  represents  a 
basic  national  interest.  Poll  after  poll  shows 
that  the  American  public  well  understands 
the  importance  of  each  to  our  future. 

Thus,  any  American  foreign  policy,  If  it  is 
to  succeed  abroad  and  gain  support  at 
home,  must  include  the  pursuit  of  all  of 
these  Interests. 

Of  course,  these  goals  often  compete  for 
our  attention  and  for  our  resources— requir- 
ing decisions  whose  difficulties  all  this  Com- 
mittee understands  only  too  well,  as  when 
Judging  the  effects  of  military  spending  on 
our  domestic  economy. 

But  there  can  be  no  alternative  to  striking 
a  balance  among  them,  and  to  understand- 
ing how  they  combine  as  well  as  collide — for 
example,  how  arms  control  agreements,  by 
constraining  the  Soviets'  strategic  poature, 
make  our  own  defense  planning  easier. 

And  to  have  an  effective  foreign  policy. 
our  society  must  do  more  than  define  its  in- 
terests and  carefully  debate  the  proper  bal 
ance  among  them.  While  we  discuss  specific 
policies  designed  to  protect  and  promote 
these  interests,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to 
two  actions  of  comity. 

First,  on  those  most  important  of  deci- 
sions, when  we  must  send  young  Americans 
into  the  danger  of  combat  abroad,  let  us  act 
together.  Because  the  road  we  then  choose 
to  take  is  likely  to  be  hard,  it  is  essential 
that  our  system  work,  ttiat  all  voices  be 
heard  and  a  near  consensus  reached  be/ore 
we  act.  If  not,  as  we  have  learned,  divisions 
at  home  can  lead  to  devastating  Inconstan- 
cies abroad.  This  is  why  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress must  not  weaken  the  War  Powers  Act. 
Rather,  for  the  sake  of  cohesion  and  con- 
stancy when  we  commit  ourselves  to  mili- 
tary action,  it  should,  if  anything  be 
strengthened. 

Second,  as  we  debate,  let  us  remember  the 
Importance  of  pragmatic  compromise.  It  is 
the  necessary  lubricant  in  the  complicated, 
wonderful  machinery  of  our  political 
system.  Compromise  is  leas  exciting  than 
controversy.  It  works  its  way  less  easily  into 
the  headlines  and  may,  in  times  of  heated 
debate,  find  a  narrow  place  in  our  hearts. 
But  it  is  essential  to  democracy  no  less  than 
to  diplomacy.  I  thus  applaud  the  spirit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  which  you  and  your  Commit- 
tee have  called  these  hearings.* 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  BY 
BROOKLYN  RIVERA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
while  Congress  and  the  administration 
debate  armaments  in  Nicaragua,  few 
have  taken  note  of  the  Important 
progress  being  made  In  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  to  a  3-year 
conflict  In  the  country's  Atlantic 
coast.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  the  leader  of 
the  Indian  rebel  group  Mlsurasata,  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Misklto.  Sumu,  and  Rama  Indi- 
ans' war  to  sectire  land  rights  and  au- 
tonomy for  Nicaragua's  Indigenous 
people. 


Last  fall,  Mr.  Rivera  began  these  ne- 
gotiations and  secured  the  first  ex- 
change of  prisoners  between  the  San- 
dinistas and  one  of  its  armed  enemies. 
The  Nicaraguan  Oovemment's  refusal 
to  cease  hostUities  against  the  Indian 
people  during  the  negotiations  has 
forced  the  cancellation  of  subsequent 
meetings.  Mr.  Rivera  recently  held  a 
press  conference  to  ask  support  for 
the  cause  of  the  Indian  people  and  to 
urge  Members  of  Congress  to  encour- 
age the  resumption  of  the  talks. 

Thousand  of  Indians  fled  the  coun- 
try in  an  effort  to  escape  attack  and 
forced  relocation  by  the  Sandinistas. 
By  its  own  admission,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  disregarded  the  cul- 
ture and  traditions  of  its  Indian  people 
in  its  effort  to  Incorporate  the  Indian 
people  into  the  Sandlnista,  revolution. 
Misklto.  Stunu,  and  Rama  peoples 
have  been  tortured,  murdered,  intimi- 
dated, and  coerced  by  both  the  Sandl- 
nista Government  and  by  the  Contra 
groups. 

The  issue  Is  one  of  human  rights, 
not  ideology.  In  the  words  of  Brookljm 
Rivera,  "It  is  neither  left  nor  right, 
capitalist  nor  Communist— It  is 
Indian."  Mlsurasata's  struggle  repre- 
sents the  struggle  of  all  indl^nous 
people  against  racism  and  injustice, 
Brooklyn  Rivera's  peace  initiative  de- 
serves the  support  of  Congress  and  of 
this  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Brooklyn  Rivera's  press  confer- 
ence and  the  news  statement  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans may  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO. 

The  material  follows: 
BaooKLTV  RnriKA:  OimBAL  CooanaiAToa  or 
MiatnuaaTA 

In  my  capacity  as  General  Coordinator  of 
Mlsurasata  (Miakito.  Sumu.  Rama.  Sandl- 
nista. Aalatakanka).  the  one  legitimate  orga- 
nization of  the  Indian  peoples  of  Nicaragua, 
I  am  presenting  this  declaration  to  the  na- 
tional and  international  public  about  the 
present  situation  of  the  Indian  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  about  the  fight  of  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters  as  wen  as  the  peace  initia- 
tives in  the  last  months  between  the  Indian 
leaders  and  the  Ck)vemment  of  Nicaragua.  I 
am  also  presenting  Information  about  the 
shameful  activities  of  the  Sandinistas  as 
well  as  the  contras  who  are  harming  the  in- 
terests and  threatening  the  future  of  my 
people.  I  have  held  the  position  of  General 
Coordinator  since  May  of  1980  through  the 
popular  will  of  my  brothers,  and  it  is  by  tra- 
dition my  obllcation  to  carry  out  this  iiistor- 
Ical  responsibility. 

One  should  note  In  particular  In  the 
present  situation  In  Nicaragua  both  the 
plight  of  the  Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama 
people  and  of  the  rest  of  my  Indian  broth- 
ers In  the  Central  American  region.  The 
type  of  conflicts  which  the  Indian  peoples 
of  Central  America  are  experiencing  varies 
from  one  country  to  another,  but  there  is  a 
common  base  to  all:  Resistance  and  fighting 
by  the  Indian  peoples  for  survival  against 
the  neocolonlal  practices  of  the  nation 
states.  The  fight  of  Indian  peoples  Is  to 
secure  dignity  and  liberation  and  the  rees- 
tabllshment  of  their  historic  right  to  the 
land,  to  their  autonomy  and  the  peaceful 


coexistence  with  other  peoples  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  the  Indian  fight  is  different 
in  Its  origin,  nature  and  objectives  from  the 
struggles  of  other  groups  and  forces  which 
are  In  conflict  in  those  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  existing  conflict  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  SandlnlsU  gov- 
ernment In  revolutionary  Nicaragua,  we  see 
the  conflict  is  considered  simply  between 
Sandinistas  and  Somocistas.  or  as  the  East- 
West  problem.  In  reality,  the  Indian  resist- 
ance is  not  a  product  of  the  clashing  of  po- 
litical or  Ideological  Interests  with  the 
regime  of  Managua.  Rather,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  government's  Intentions  to  control 
our  territory  and  to  make  the  Indian  popu 
lation  submissive  to  the  Sandlnista  state. 
The  interests  of  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua 
are  based  on  the  shared  identity  of  the  Mis- 
klto, Sumu  and  Rama  people,  their  commu- 
nal territory,  their  kinship  and  historic  ties. 
Moreover,  the  revolution  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Indians  simply  because  of  the  so- 
called  errors  committed  by  the  Sandlnista 
front,  but,  rather,  because  of  the  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  the  state  and  the 
Indian  peoples  over  concepts  of  rights,  in- 
terests, and  sovereignty. 

Therefore,  the  Indian  fight  Is  neither  of 
the  right  wing  nor  of  the  left  wing.  It  is  of 
the  Indian  wing.  But  it  is  revolutionary  be- 
cause it  is  seeking  the  liberation  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Interests  of  Indigenous  peoples. 
Likewise,  it  seeks  to  realize  the  aspirations 
and  to  develop  the  human  resources  of 
Indian  peoples. 

Thus.  It  is  clear  that  the  resistance  of 
Indian  peoples  is  based  on  legitimate  princi- 
ples, on  a  fight  to  reclaim  that  which  is 
rightfully  theirs:  Ethnic  identity  and  their 
at>ortgional  rights  to  their  land  and  auton- 
omy. One  should  never  confuse  the  Indians' 
fight  with  other  wars  or  confrontations  in- 
volving greed  or  foreign  interests. 

Paced  with  the  obvious  failure  of  their 
warlike  solution  to  the  Indian  conflict  and 
with  the  urgent  necessity  to  Improve  the 
international  Image  of  their  deteriorating 
revolution,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
during  these  last  few  months  has  changed 
the  way  they've  handled  the  problem.  In 
the  midst  of  this  new  development,  in  De- 
cember 1084,  Iilisurasata  began  formal  talks 
with  the  Gk>vemment  of  Nicaragua  to  try  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  existing  con- 
flict. For  our  Indian  organization  this  initia- 
tive represents  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  Just  peace  and  the  rees- 
tabllsliment  of  the  historic  rights  of  our 
people.  We  also  hope  that  these  negotia- 
tions will  establish  an  international  prece- 
dent for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
involving  the  fundamental  issues  in  the  re- 
lations of  Indian  peoples  and  the  nation 
states. 

During  the  first  meeting  at  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, on  the  8th  and  0th  of  this  past  De- 
cember, the  Indian  delegation  presented  a 
written  proposal.  This  proposal  is  a  basic 
document  for  negotiations  leading  towards  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  recognition  of  the  terri- 
tory and  autonomy  of  our  Misklto,  Sumu 
and  Rama  people  within  the  Nicaraguan 
state.  There  was  every  indication  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua's  delegation  liad 
been  instructed  to  negotiate  within  the 
framework  of  the  State  by  making  some  ad- 
justments or  reaccommodations  in  the  state 
apparatus  but  without  making  any  funda- 
mental or  "revolutionary"  changes  In  the 
political  and  economic  relations  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  MislLito.  Sumu  and  Rama 
peoples. 
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We  see  that  while  the  Sandinistas  were  af- 
firming that  they  are  constructing  a  social- 
ist revolution  in  Nicaragua,  as  far  as  their 
relation  to  the  Indian  peoples  they  were  de- 
fending the  same  traditional,  racist  politics 
as  any  other  ultraconservative  government 
of  the  Americans.  The  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  convert  the  indigenous 
peoples  Into  a  new  type  of  "Indian"  who 
would  be  without  ethnic  Identity  or  righU, 
assimilated  Into  the  culture  of  the  ladinos 
(the  dominant  non-Indians)  and  subjected 
to  the  Interests  of  the  State.  We  can  see  an 
example  of  this  within  the  "asentamlentos  " 
(relocation  camps)  where  our  brothers  and 
sisters  have  already  been  subjected  to  this 
ethnocidal  experience. 

Even  though  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua has  appeared  to  be  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  peace  process,  Mlsurasata  has 
from  the  beginning  been  faced  with  a  series 
of  artificial  obstacles  which  are  a  product  of 
the  Intransigence  and  manipulations  of  the 
SandlnlsU  regime.  Some  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  steps  toward  peace  are: 

(a)  Misatan,  a  pseudo  organization  consist- 
ing of  supporters  of  the  Sandlnista  Front 
and  elements  of  members  of  State  Security 
and  the  Party  who  are  trying  to  manipulate 
the  Indian  conflict  and  the  Indian  resist- 
ance. 

(b)  Comlslon  nacional  de  los  estatutos  de 
la  autonomia  (national  commission  for  the 
development  of  a  state  autonomy  statute), 
recently  created  for  international  propagan- 
da and  for  pretending  to  give  autonomy  to 
the  Indians. 

(c)  Manipulation  of  an  "autonomy  sUt- 
ute"  built  on  an  artificial  and  adulterated 
foundation— obviously  Intended  for  Interna- 
tional public  opinion,  not  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  historic  Indian  righU. 

(d)  Furthermore,  the  government,  with  Its 
accustomed  "authority  ",  has  threatened  to 
Impose  this  so-caUed  "autonomy  sUtute" 
with  or  without  MISURASATA  participa- 
tion. 

We  deeply  regret  the  need  to  cancel  our 
negotiations  scheduled  for  January  l»th  In 
Bogota.  But  the  intransigent  position  of 
Managua,  with  Its  recent  escalation  of  mili- 
tary conflict,  attacking  even  our  civilian 
population,  leaves  us  no  choice.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  speak  of  peace  If  the  Sandinistas 
are  striking  even  more  Intensely  against  our 
civilian  population. 

Nevertheless.  MISURASATA  reaffirms  lU 
course,  its  conviction  that  the  only  viable 
route  in  the  East  Coast  of  Nicaragua  is  a 
peace  based  on  Justice  for  the  Indian  village 
people.  We  expect  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment wlU  also  move  in  a  more  positive 
manner  at  this  time,  sparing  our  civilian 
population  unnecessary  bloodshed.  If  they 
would  but  do  that,  we  could  move  forward 
and  fix  a  new  date  for  negotiations  In 
Bogota. 

It  Is  once  again  necessary  for  me  to  clari- 
fy, before  International  public  opinion,  that 
the  MISURASATA  movement  and  organiza- 
tion emerges  from  the  very  bosom  of  our 
Indian  culture.  It  is  neither  left  nor  right, 
capitalist  nor  communist— it  is  Indian.  No 
other  Indian  organization  within  this  con- 
flict, MISATAN  nor  MISURA,  can  make 
that  claim.  They  are  used  both  by  left  and 
by  right  to  manipulate  the  true  Indian 
issues. 

It  Is  clear  that  MISURA  Isn't  Indian  nor 
does  it  represent  at  any  time  the  Interests  of 
Indians.  But  for  the  Fuerza  Democratlca  Nl- 
caraguense  (FDN)  and  the  tiiree  so-called 
Indian  elements,  MISURA  would  not  exist 
at  all.  The  group  called  MISATAN  isn't 


Indian  either.  This  group  represents  only 
the  interests  of  the  Party  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas. As  It  Is,  ouUlde  of  the  PSLN  and  the  ten 
supposed  Indian  elements,  MISATAN 
doesn't  extet.  Both  MISURA  and  MISATAN 
show  xinequlvocally  the  interests  of  the 
forces  of  the  right  and  the  left  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  Indians. 

But  the  counterrevolution  has  failed  as 
well  with  their  bare-faced  intentions  of  ma- 
nipulation. MISURA,  with  lU  psychopath 
Fagoth  as  Its  head,  has  not  produced  results 
in  spite  of  massive  support  and  abundant 
publicity  on  the  part  of  Its  patrons.  All  of 
those    groups    called    "contras, "    Including 
UNIR  (P.D.N.,  MISURA  Y  ARDE-Robelo) 
and  ARDE-Pastora  are  dedicated  to  dirty 
manipulations  against  us,  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy us.  Within  the  last  few  days  they  have 
mounted  a  diversionary  show  In  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica  to  confuse  International  opinion. 
The  leaders  of  UNIR,  elemenU  of  ARDE 
(Pastora)  and  right-wing  Cuban  residenU  in 
that   coxintry    have    used   money    to   bribe 
three  MISURASATA  organizers  for  this  de- 
ceitful act,  the  false  claim  that  they  liave 
taken  control  of  our  organization.  These 
men  pretend  that  the  Indians  are  their  con- 
cern when  they  only  want  to  use  them  for 
their  own  political  ends.  Racist  against  us 
and  feeling  tiiat  the  efforts  of  peace  of  MIS- 
URASATA are  a  threat  to  their  interests, 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  the  organi- 
zation politically.  They  continue  to  think 
tliat  we  Indians  ought  to  follow  them  and 
that  they  are  the  ones  that  ought  to  speak 
for  the  Indians.  The  true  Indian  leaders 
have  already  responded  courageously  to  this 
with  their  communication  of  five  days  ago 
in  San  Jose.  The  Indian  fight  pertains  only 
to  the  Indians.  How  can  those  men  pretend 
that  the  Indians  are  their  allies  when  they 
won't  even  speak  with  them  about  their  ab- 
original rights? 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  counterrevo- 
lution will  not  remain  satisfied  with  their 
attempts  at  political  destruction  of  the  le- 
gitimate native  leaders.  It  will  attempt  to 
eliminate  us  physically.  We  publicly  de- 
nounce the  schemes  of  these  men  against 
the  Integrity  of  our  leaders  and  in  particu- 
larly against  my  person.  The  enemies  of  the 
Indian  people  as  much  on  the  right  as  on 
the  left  have  always  acted  without  morals 
or  scruples  during  the  pursuit  of  their  ma- 
levolent goals. 

But  the  peace  Initiative  will  go  forward  de- 
spite the  maneuverlngs  of  the  enemies  of 
our  people.  We  call  for  the  help  of  all 
honest  people  and  organisations  tliat  sup- 
port this  dignified  search  for  peace  as  a  re- 
sponsible alternative  to  the  existing  con- 
flict. It  is  time  to  work  to  alleviate  the 
present  situation  of  anguish  of  the  Misklto, 
Sumu  and  Rama  peoples.  We,  the  true 
Indian  leaders,  are  workint  in  that  direction 
in  contrast  to  the  racist  pretensions  of  the 
enemies  of  our  people  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left.  We  need  the  soUdarity  of  aU  people 
and  organizations  that  truly  are  concerned 
with  the  Indian  problem  in  Nicaragua. 

There  will  be  no  national  peace  without 
Justice  for  the  Indians. 

NATIOMAL  COMOkkSS  OP  Amoucah  Imsiahs 
[NKWS  STATXltZin] 

Washoto'tow,  DC  (l/M/86),-"The  East- 
West  Issues  and  the  objectives  of  the  left 
and  the  right  Ideologies  have  overshadowed 
the  life-threatening  situation  of  the  Indian 
people  and  their  struggle  to  survive  in  Nica- 
ragua," said  Susan  Shown  Harjo,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  "It  U  time  that  aU  people  pay 


attention  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  people, 
and  to  call  upon  all  parties  to  assure  their 
future  and  to  stop  using  them  as  a  political 
footbaU." 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans. esUblished  In  1944  to  promote  Indian 
treaty,  traditional,  cxiltural  and  property 
rights.  Is  the  oldest  and  largest  national 
membership  organization  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  govemmenU  and 
people. 

In  accordance  with  Its  attached  resolution 
concerning  the  urgent  situation  of  Central 
America  Indian  Peoples  In  the  face  of  vio- 
lence and  genocide,  with  particular  refer- 
ences to  the  situations  in  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  supports  the  Mls- 
urasata in  Its  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  and 
peaceful  solution  that  will  assure  the  future 
survival  and  well-being  of  the  Sumo,  Rama 
and  Misklto  Indian  nations  and  their 
people. 

■ATIOIIAL  COHOKXSS  OF  AMKXICAM  XWtyiKHh 
RXSOLUnOM  RO.  s-ss 

STATDfXirr  OP  FUIDIIIOS 

The  more  than  fifteen  million  Indigenous 
peoples  (Indians)  located  within  the  assert- 
ed boundaries  of  Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras.  El  Salvador,  Belize,  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico  constitute  majority  pop- 
ulations within  their  respective  territorial 
enclaves.  The  majority  of  Central  American 
Indigenous  peoples  retain  their  own  cultural 
practices,  their  own  native  lang\iages  and  in- 
ternal   political   systems   and   have   main- 
tained their  distinct  group  Identity  despite 
Spanish  and  British   colonization  of  their 
territories    and    subsequent    formation    ol 
eight  nation-states  by  Spanish  and  British 
descendants.  None  of  the  Central  American 
states  recognize  the  distinct  poliUcal  charac- 
ter, nor  do  the  Individual  states  recognize 
the  right  of  Indigenous  peoples  to  partici- 
pate in  the  state  governments  as  distinct  po- 
liUcal groups.  (Note:  Indigenous  group  rep- 
resentation in  the  Nicaraguan  government 
was  accepted  in  the  new  Council  of  State 
formed  by  the  Sandlnista  regime,  but  was 
terminated  In  1981.)  The  Indigenous  popula- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Central  America  are 
treated  as  peasants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
general  economic  system,  though  in  reality 
indigenous  peoples  are  forced,  by  virtue  of 
their  Indian  lineage,  to  live  as  the  poorest  of 
the  poor. 

Over  the  generations,  rival  groups  of 
Spanish  and/or  British  descendents  have 
met  in  violent  confrontations  to  control  the 
various  state  goverrunents  which  have  in 
turn,  formulated  laws  or  used  violence  to 
confiscate  indigenous  lands  and  natural  re- 
sources for  the  direct  benefit  of  a  minority 
of  wealthy,  landed  families.  Thus  forced  off 
of  their  rich  lands  into  less  productive 
lands.  Indigenous  populations  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico  now  occupy  the  last  re- 
maining parts  of  their  original  homelands. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  yeara.  indige- 
nous territories  now  occupied,  have  t>een 
found  to  contain  vast  amounts  of  petrole- 
um, gold,  nickle.  timber  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials of  economic  importance  to  the 
wealthy,  landed  families;  and  of  significant 
strategic  Importance  to  the  industrial  states 
of  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  current  violence  in  Ontral  America 
reflects  a  resurgence  of  rivalries  among  non- 
Indigenous  groups  seeking  to  hold  or  gain 
control  over  the  Instruments  ol  state  gov- 
ernment to  gain  ultimate  control  over  the 
newly  found  wealth  in  the  remaining  indige- 
nous territories.  In  the  course  of  resurgent 
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violence,  acts  of  genocide  and  ethnocide  are 
being  committed  against  Indigenous  groups. 
Indigenous  populations  are  caught  between 
the  rival  forces  as  a  third  political  force 
which  holds  ideals  and  aspirations,  values 
and  political  views  in  opposition  to  non-In- 
digenous rivals. 

Non- indigenous  rival  forces  In  Guatemala 
are  directly  and  Indirectly  responsible  for 
the  violent  deaths  of  an  estimated  25.000  in- 
digenous Mayan  people  during  the  last  ten 
ye«rs.  and  the  dislocation  of  thousands 
more  who  have  become  refugees  in  other 
countries.  The  Guatemalan  government, 
private  death  squads,  and  their  non- Indige- 
nous rivals  are  carrying  out  a  deliberate 
policy  of  genocide  to  deny  the  Mayan  peo- 
ples their  fiindamental  human  rights,  their 
territorial  rights  and  their  livelihood  as  a 
peaceful  people  by  confiscating  Mayan 
Unds  and  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  wealthy,  landed  families,  national  and 
multi-national  corporations  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  nations  which  receive  import  prod- 
ucts from  the  exploitation  of  Mayan  lands 
and  natural  resources. 

The  Mayan  population  constitutes  the 
majority  population  in  Guatemala  living 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  a  mi- 
nority which  holds  control  over  the  military 
and  Instruments  of  gover&nce.  The  ruling 
minority  uses  torture,  intimidation  and  co- 
ercion against  the  Mayan  majority  to  secure 
virtual  slave  labor;  and  the  ruling  minority 
practices  torture,  mass  murder,  intimidation 
and  coercion  to  Induct  Mayan  men  and  boys 
Into  the  military  to  carry  out  Insurgency 
and  counter  Insurgency  actions  among  the 
minority  population  and  against  Mayan 
communities.  Weapons  and  armaments 
widely  used  against  indigenous  communities 
are  imported  to  Guatemala  from  the  United 
States.  Brazil.  Israel.  Venezuela.  Chile  and 
Eastern  Block  states  through  govemment- 
to-govemment  sales  or  through  the  private 
black  market. 

Non-indigenous  rival  forces  In  El  Salvador 
are  directly  and  Indirectly  responsible  for 
the  violent  deaths  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  Indigenous  Plplles  (Nahuat-Pl- 
pJles)  whose  collective  population  is  estimat- 
ed at  360.000.  EL  Salvadoran  government  of- 
ficials, private  militias,  death  squads  and 
their  rival  counterparts  are  carrying  out  a 
deliberate  policy  of  genocide  against  the  Pl- 
pUes  to  deny  them  their  fundamental 
human  rights,  their  territorial  rights  and 
their  livehood  as  a  peaceful  people.  The  Pl- 
plles constitute  a  majority  population 
within  their  own  region,  living  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  a  majority  which 
holds  control  over  the  military  and  instru- 
ments of  goverance.  Rival  forces  within  the 
majority  use  torture.  Intimidation  and  coer- 
cion against  the  Pipiles  to  secure  virtual 
slave  labor,  and  the  ruling  majority  prac- 
tices torture,  mass  murder,  intimidation  and 
coercion  to  induct  PlpUes  men  and  boys  Into 
the  military  to  carry  out  insurgency  and 
counter  Insurgency  attacks  within  the  ma- 
jority population .  and  against  Plplle  coum- 
munlties.  Weapons  and  armaments  widely 
used  against  Indigenous  communtles  are  Im- 
ported to  El  Salvador  from  the  United 
States.  Argentina.  Venezuela  and  Israel 
through  govemment-to-govemment  sales 
and  transfers,  and  through  the  private 
black  market  from  Libya.  Western  Block 
states  and  Eastern  Block  states. 

Non- Indigenous  rival  forces  in  Nicaragua, 
In  the  border  areas  of  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  and  in  Guatemala  are  carrying  out  acts 
of  genocide  and  ethnocide  against  the  Indig- 
enous  Misklto,   Sumu    and    Rama   peoples 


who  have  a  combined  population  exceeding 
180.000.  The  Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama  con- 
stitute the  majority  population  living  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  In  Zelaya  Department, 
within  the  asserted  boundaries  of  Nicara- 
gua. Acts  of  violence  against  the  Misklto. 
Sumu  and  Rama  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  1979  overihrow  of  the  Anastaalo  A^moita 
Regime  by  the  Prente  Sandlnlsta  De  Llber- 
aclon  Naclonal"  (P.S.L.N.)  which  subse- 
quently established  the  Sandlnlsta  Regime. 

An  undetermined  number  of  Misklto. 
Sumu  and  Rama  have  been  murdered  by 
the  military  and  Insurgency  forces  of  the 
former  Samoza  Regime  operating  from  pro- 
tected enclaves  In  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
with  the  covert  aid  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, paramiltlary  forces  In  Plorida  and 
California,  and  covert  forces  organized  by 
Argentina.  Chile  and  other  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  states.  These  enclave  and 
covert  forces  are  using  torture,  mass 
murder,  intimidation  and  coercion  to  Induct 
Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama  men  and  boys  into 
their  ranks  to  carry  out  violent  actions 
against  Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama  communi- 
ties, and  against  communities  and  Installa- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Regime. 

The  Sandlnlsta  Regime  has  enacted  a 
policy  entitled  "Declaration  of  the  Popular 
Sandlnlsta  Revolution  In  Regards  to  the  In- 
digenous Communities  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast"  which  contemplates  forcible  asalml- 
latlon  of  Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama  peoples 
and  their  territories  Into  Nlcaraguan  society 
despite  their  relative  Independence  prior  to 
1979.  The  Sandlnlsta  policy  further  contem- 
plates annexation  and  confiscation  of  Mis- 
klto. Stimu  and  Rama  territories  and  natu- 
ral resources  against  the  will  of  the  coastal 
indigenous  peoples.  These  policies  are  now 
being  executed  as  demonstrated  by  the 
forced  relocation  of  more  than  8,500  Misklto 
from  their  native  vUlages  to  permanent  gov- 
ernment controlled  "model  communities". 
The  Misklto.  Sumu  and  Rama  peoples  are 
being  tortured,  murdered,  intimidated  and 
coerced  by  representatives  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Government  and  the  United  States  support- 
ed forces  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Government.  Weapons  and  armaments 
from  Prance,  Libya,  the  United  States. 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union.  Argentina.  Israel. 
Brazil  and  Chile  provided  through  govem- 
ment-to-govemment sales  and  transfers,  and 
through  the  black  market  are  being  used 
against  the  Indigenous  BClaklto,  Sumu  and 
Rama  peoples. 

The  acts  of  violence  against  indigenous 
peoples,  as  revealed  by  events  in  Guata- 
mala.  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  demon- 
strate a  systematic  and  calculated  pattern 
of  state  supported  and  rival  group  support- 
ed practice  of  genocide  and  ethnocide 
against  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Central 
America.  The  states  of  Argentina,  Chile, 
Brazil.  Honduras.  Venezuela.  Israel.  United 
SUtes.  Libya.  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  are  by  virtue  of  their  arms  and  weap- 
ons sales,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  con- 
tributing to  acts  of  genocide  and  ethnocide 
against  Indigenous  peoples  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Whereas,  in  consideration  of  the  Pound- 
ing principles  upon  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans Is  based,  where  member  Tribal  Govern- 
ments are  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
Indian  cultural  values,  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  the  preservation  of 
Indian  rights,  the  promotion  of  the  conunon 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian:  and  a 
better  understanding  of  Indians,  and 


Whereas,  recalling  that  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  Is  a  Charter 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Indigenous 
Peoples,  founded  In  Port  Albemi.  Canada  on 
October  27-30,  1975,  and  Is,  thereby,  com- 
mitted under  that  Charter  to:  "Promote 
unity  of  Indigenous  peoples  through  knowl 
edge  and  organization:  to  combat  racism,  to 
abolish  genocide  and  ethnocide;  to  ensure 
political,  economic  and  social  Justice:  and  to 
establish  equality  among  Indigenous  peoples 
and  other  peoples  of  the  world";  and 

Whereas,  recalling  that  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  has  from  time-to- 
tlme  extended  its  support  and  assistance  to 
indigenous  populations  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  the  adoption 
of  relevant  resolutions  In  convention;  and 

Whereas,  recalling  that  the  National  Con 
greas  of  American  Indians  has  mandated 
international  initiatives  to  organize  and  pro- 
mote supportive  action  within  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions to  stop  national  government  policies  of 
genocide  and  ethnocide  against  tribal  peo- 
ples In  South  America.  Central  America. 
North  America,  the  South  Pacific  and 
Northern  Europe,  as  provided  in  the 
"Tribal/Global  Relations:  Policy  A,  Action 
Plan  for  the  BO's"  adopted  by  the  37th 
Aimual  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans Convention.  October  28.  1980;  and 

Whereas,  recognizing  that  the  righU  of  in- 
digenous peoples  to  self-determination  and 
self-government  are  accepted  international 
law.  and  have  been  increasingly  given  effect 
In  the  domestic  law  of  States:  and 

Whereas,  considering  that  the  recognition 
of  the  Inherent  dignity  and  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  Individuals  and  of  peo- 
ples are  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice 
and  peace  in  the  world,  and  considering  that 
these  principles  are  recognized  and  pro- 
claimed In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic. Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the  Eu- 
ropean Convention  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Inter-American  Convention  on  Human 
RighU:  and 

Whereas,  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico  are  suffering  from 
systematic  and  calculated  genocide  and  eth- 
nocide due  to  the  actions  of  State  govern- 
ments and  their  rivals:  and  the  indigenous 
Indian  peoples  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  are  suffering  from  the  systematic 
and  calculated  efforts  of  States  to  force  as- 
similation, annex  indigenous  territories,  and 
expropriate  and  confiscate  Indigenous  lands 
and  natural  resources. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  does 
hereby,  proclaim  Its  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  the  Indigenous  peoples  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  and  offers  its  assist- 
ance and  participation  in  World  Council  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  sponsored  commissions 
or  other  actions  which  may  be  instituted  to 
protect  Indian  rights  In  Central  American 
and  Mexico. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  does  call 
upon  the  World  Council  of  Indigenous  Peo- 
ples to  receive  this  resolution  and  transmit 
It  to  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations. 
Organization  of  American  States.  Organiza- 
tion of  Non-Allgned  Countries,  the  Europe- 
an Human  Rights  Commission,  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Human  Rights  Commission,  the  For- 
eign Ministries  of  all  of  the  hostile  States 
governments,  representatives  of  hostile  rival 
groups    located    in    Central    America    and 


Mexico,    and    the    relevant    International 
press. 
Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
ingress  of  American  Indians  does  direct  Its 
resident    and    Executive    Conunittee    and 
staff  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  express 
our  collective  outrage  and  the  contents  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive offices  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment relevant  to  our  concerns. 

Be  It  finally  resolved,  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  does  direct  its 
President  and  Executive  Committee  and  rel- 
evant staff  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
convey  the  contents  of  this  resolution  to  the 
U.S.  electronic  media  and  press,  and  to  the 
Central  American  Regional  Indigenous 
Council  (CORPI)  with  all  deliberate  speed.* 


believe  this  a  great  tribute  to  a  truly 
remarkable  young  man.* 


TODD  ZEPHIER 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
honor  a  courageous  young  man  from 
South  Dakota,  Sgt.  Todd  Zephier.  On 
January  11.  1985.  Sergeant  Zephier 
was  killed  in  the  Pershing  II  missile 
accident  in  West  Germany.  Todd  was  a 
23-year-old  American  Indian. 

Most  of  Todd's  life  was  spent  at 
Marty  Indian  School,  a  boarding 
school  located  southwest  of  Wagner, 
SD.  There,  Todd  is  remembered  as  a 
model  student  in  every  way— intelli- 
gent, talented,  and  of  uncompromising 
discipline.  In  his  high  school  yearbook, 
he  is  described  as  being  of  "profound 
mind  and  reserved  nature."  While  at 
Marty  Indian  School,  Todd  was  also 
the  recipient  of  the  "good  character" 
award  in  both  his  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Sister  Pat  Mylott.  one  of  Todd's 
teachers,  remembered  him  as  one  who 
had  shown  much  promise  and  who 
stood  out  among  her  students.  Of 
Todd,  Sister  Mylott  says:  "I  guess  the 
thing  that  stands  out  most  is  integri- 
ty." She  recalls  that  once  when  she 
handed  out  too  much  lunch  money, 
Todd  offered  to  give  up  all  of  his 
money  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Todd's  personal  life  exemplified  him 
as  an  extremely  honorable  young  man. 
The  priests  at  Marty  Indian  School 
hoped  Todd  would  attend  a  Catholic 
seminary.  Instead.  Todd  chose  to  serve 
his  country  and  joined  the  U.S.  Army. 
During  his  3  years  of  service,  he  sent 
most  of  his  earnings  home  to  his  chil- 
dren and  his  mother. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  "greater 
love  has  no  man  than  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  a  friend."  Todd, 
killed  overseas  whUe  serving  his  coun- 
try, gave  his  life  for  over  230  million 
friends— his  countrymen.  It  Is  because 
of  people  like  Todd  who  loved  their 
country  so  much  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  die  for  it.  that  we  live  in  free- 
dom today.  I  hope  that  all  will  know 
Sgt.  Todd  Zephier  was  an  outstanding 
South  Dakotan  and  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  condo- 
lences to  Sergeant  Zephier's  family. 
Todd  remains  an  inspiration  to  many 
young  people  In  South  Dakota  and  I 


CUT  THE  NUMBERS  OP 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam 
Ntnm.  had  an  Interview  that  appealed 
to  me  for  having  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense  to  it. 

I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Record  in 
the  hope  that  all  of  us  who  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  read  it  will  see  it. 

Every  time  I  see  Sam  Nxnrif's  com- 
ments about  the  defense  area.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  Nation  is  fortunate  to 
have  his  services  in  the  Senate  and 
that  at  some  time  he  would  make  an 
Incredibly  fine  Secretary  of  Defense  if 
a  President  could  persuade  him  to 
take  that  position. 
The  Interview  follows: 
"Cut  the  Numbkr  or  Wkatohb  STSTnts" 

(By  Senator  Sam  Nunn) 
Q.   Senator   Nunn.   how   far  should  the 
President  go  to  cut  the  defense  budget  in 
his  bid  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit? 

A.  There  are  two  features  of  that  to  con- 
sider. One  is  how  much  the  administration 
can  save  within  the  defense  budget  Itself, 
and  the  second  is  how  much  the  President 
can  buy  in  additional  domestic  savings  by 
demonstrating  to  Congress  a  willingness  to 
cut  defense.  The  second  consideration  Is 
probably  the  more  Important  In  achieving 
actual  savings. 

Q.  Can  defense  spending  be  frozen  with- 
out disrupting  the  planned  military  build- 
up? _,      , 

A.  No.  I  think  you  pay  some  price  for  a 
freeze.  If  you  freeze  military  pay,  for  exam- 
ple, you  pay  some  price  in  terms  of  lower 
morale  of  the  forces  and  lower  recruitment 
and  retention.  There's  no  such  thing  as  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget  several  billion  dol- 
lars without  having  an  Impact. 

But  the  real  question  that  has  to  be  asked 
Is  whether  the  Impact  of  defense  cuU  Is 
worth  accepting  in  the  effort  to  get  the  defi- 
cit under  control.  I  think  It  is  if  you  have 
nondefense  programs  Included  In  an  across- 
the-board  freeze. 

Q.  Where  should  the  cuts  come  in  the 
Pentagon  budget? 

A.  My  advice  Is  to  cut  the  number  of 
weapons  systems.  We  have,  for  example, 
three  major  nuclear-bomber  programs— the 
B-1,  the  "stealth"  and  ImprovemenU  in  the 
older  B-52S.  We  have  the  MX  missile,  the 
new  small  intercontinental  ballistic  mlasUe 
and  three  different  varieties  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, in  addition  to  two  types  of  submarine- 
launched  nuclear  missiles.  All  of  these  are 
Important  Individually,  but  collectively 
that's  too  much  emphasis  on  the  strategic 
nuclear  arena  I  would  trim  that  down  as 
well  as  trimming  some  conventional  pro- 
grams. If  we  continue  to  stretch  the  pro- 
gram, the  per-unit  cost  will  increase,  and 
each  defense  dollar  will  be  buying  much 
less. 

To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  de- 
fense dollar,  we  also  need  to  revise  our  mili- 
tary strategy.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's definition  of  our  military  strategy— to 
fight  as  long  as  necessary,  virtually  every- 
where in  the  world— Is  so  broad  that  there's 
never  going  to  be  enough  money  in  any  year 
or  any  10  years  to  Implement  it. 


Q.  How  can  this  mismatch  between  strate- 
gy and  resources  be  remedied? 

A.  Essentially,  you  have  to  Identify  your 
own  assets  and  Soviet  weaknesses.  The 
assets  of  the  Western  world  include  access 
to  oceans,  stronger  economies  and  superior 
technology.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  They  have  profoxmd  weaknesses  that 
we  don't  adequately  gear  oxir  strategy 
toward.  One  is  that  they  don't  have  very 
good  access  to  the  oceans.  We  can  tum  that 
to  our  advantage  with  better  mine-laying  ca- 
pabilities to  bottle  up  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
wartime. 

One  of  the  biggest  Soviet  liabilities  is  that 
they  have  exposed  lines  of  communications, 
with  their  forces  stretched  virtually  halfway 
across  the  world.  Their  country  is  so  huge 
that  they  have  only  two  rail  lines  connect- 
ing their  main  industrial  centers  with  the 
Chinese  border,  where  about  30  percent  of 
their  military  force  is  tied  up.  We  should 
focus  our  conventional  weapons  on  t>elng 
able  to  interdict  those  lines  of  communica- 
tions in  the  event  they  start  a  war. 

Q.  In  the  defense-budget  battle,  would 
you  advise  the  President  to  regard  the  MX 
missile  as  ex{>endable.  particularly  In  view 
of  mounting  opposition  from  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats? 

A  I  wouldn't  give  him  that  advice  now.  I 
think,  though,  that  he  ought  to  determine 
whether  he's  got  any  options  to  make  the 
MX  more  survlvable  against  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  He  ought  to  say:  "It's  been  a  long 
time  since  the  1980  campaign,  and  I  ought 
to  reassess  my  political  pledge  to  the  West- 
em  states  to  change  the  whole  basing  mode 
devised  by  the  previous  Pentagon. "  If  he's 
still  unwilling  to  reconsider  his  opposition 
to  deceptive  basing  and  mobility  as  key  fea- 
tures of  a  basing  mode,  then  he  might  as 
well  accept  that  the  MX  is  going  to  be  killed 
by  Congress. 

Q.  Will  you  continue  to  support  the  MX  If 
the  President  is  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
more  survlvable  basing  mode? 

A.  I'm  going  to  reserve  Judgment  on  it.  but 
my  support  is  getting  very,  very  thin.  I've 
been  giving  the  administration  time,  hoping 
they'll  come  up  with  a  combination  of  mo- 
bility, deception  and  hardening  to  make  the 
missile  more  survlvable.  But  if  it  becomes 
apparent  that  they're  not  going  to  change 
the  basing  mode.  I  wUl  at  some  point  vote 
"No"  on  the  MX.  I  don't  know  whether  It 
will  be  this  spring  or  at  some  other  time. 

It's  Important,  though,  that  we  not  make 
the  MX  decision  in  a  vacuum  and  simply  kill 
the  MX  program.  We  ought  to  look  at  our 
arms-control  progress  and  our  other  land- 
based-missile  options.  For  example,  a  lot  of 
people  are  running  around  on  Capitol  Hill 
thinking  that  Midgetman.  the  mobile, 
single-warhead  missile  now  being  developed 
by  the  Air  Force,  is  the  answer  to  all  our 
problems.  But  the  single-warhead-miasile 
deployment  options  become  politically  ex- 
plosive unless  we  have  an  arms-control 
regime  that  limits  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads. 

If  you  can't  limit  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads,  then  you  would  have  to  plan  to 
drive  the  mobile  missiles  off  government 
land  and  onto  public  highways  or  rail  lines. 
If  you  think  the  MX  basing  mode  is  contro- 
versial, wait  until  we  tell  people  that  we're 
going  to  have  a  nuclear-armed  missile  with 
several  hundred  security  people  and  a  long 
convoy  of  trucks  running  through  their 
communities,  either  rural  or  urban. 

Q.  What  other  major  defense  Issues 
should  be  addressed? 
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A.  A  RiAjor  chaUenge  for  the  President  In 
the  next  four  years  is  to  reform  the  man- 
power system.  I'm  one  of  those  who  believe 
In  the  draft.  We  now  have  a  system  in  which 
the  sons  of  upper-middle-income  and 
wealthy  Americans  no  longer  are  participat- 
ing in  the  defense  of  the  nation.  That's  very 
unhealthy  for  a  democracy  over  the  long 
run.  Over  the  next  20  to  30  years,  we'll  pay 
a  huge  price  for  that  in  terms  of  our  politi- 
cal leadership  understanding  the  military, 
in  terms  of  having  instincts  about  the  real 
horrors  of  war.  The  people  in  this  country 
who  are  deciding  the  questions  of  war  and 
peace  are  usually  upper-middle-income  and 
wealthy  people.  And  if  it's  lower-income 
America  that  is  doing  the  dying,  that  raises 
basic  questions  of  fairness  and  balanced 
Judgments  by  decision  makers  in  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch. 

Secondly.  In  an  age  of  technology  we're 
going  to  have  to  develop  a  system  to  retain 
our  military  personnel  with  technical  train- 
ing in  the  service  for  longer  careers.  We 
have  to  modify  the  up-or-out  system.  After 
you  train  personnel  in  computer  skills  or  in 
avionics  repair,  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
push  them  out  simply  because  there's  no 
room  for  them  to  move  up  to  the  next  rank. 
We  need  to  keep  those  people  because  we 
have  a  huge  investment  in  them. 

Q.  In  arms-control  negotiations,  should 
the  President  be  willing  to  drop  or  modify 
his  Star  Wars  program  or  suspend  tests  of 
the  U.S.  antisatellite  system  as  a  trade-off 
for  concessions? 

A.  He  ought  to  be  willing  to  examine  that 
possibility.  But  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  unilaterally.  Both  of  these  programs 
and  the  Pershing  2s  are  very  much  on  the 
Soviets'  minds.  The  Soviets  have  great  fears 
about  our  technological  capabilities.  These 
are  very  large  "bargaining  chips." 

So  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  do  things 
that  reduce  the  value  of  our  bargaining 
chips.  For  example,  if  you  go  beyond  the 
brink  In  testing  our  antisatellite  weapon  or 
defensive  systems,  they  would  no  longer  be 
t>argaining  chips,  because  the  Soviets  at 
some  point  in  the  advanced  stages  of  devel- 
opment will  have  to  assume  that  the  system 
has  become  a  reality— that  it  is  too  late  to 
stop  it.  In  that  case,  we  would  have  forfeited 
our  leverage  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
make  large  concessions,  such  as  reducing 
their  heavy  land-based  missiles.  We  may  be 
in  a  period  where  there  is  a  chance  of  tear- 
ing up  America's  defensive  blueprints  in  ex- 
change for  reduction  of  presently  deployed 
Soviet  offensive  weapons. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms-control  agreement 
should  be  sought? 

A.  As  a  going-in  position.  I  don't  counsel 
any  changes  from  the  administration's  cur- 
rent position  as  it  has  evolved  on  both 
medJum-range  missiles  In  Europe  and  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  up-front,  unilateral  concessions  just 
to  get  the  Soviets  back  to  the  bargaining 
table.  That  doesn't  mean  that  our  golng-in 
position  ought  to  be  locked  In  concrete, 
however. 

I  think  we  have  a  window  of  opportunity 
for  arms  control  now.  But  it's  going  to  take 
an  awful  lot  of  high-level  involvement,  in- 
cluding the  President  himself.  Somebody's 
got  to  bang  heads  and  make  decisions  be- 
tween the  sincere  but  differing  opinions  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. In  order  to  react  to  the  opportu- 
nity that  I  think  is  there  for  the  next  six 
months  to  a  year,  the  President  must  get  in- 
volved or  get  different  people  involved  with 
cohesive  instead  of  differing  views. 


I  also  believe  more  strongly  than  ever  that 
we  should  place  more  emphasis  on  trying  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  balance  of  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe.  The  fact  that  our 
allied  conventional  forces,  primarily  our 
fighting  equipment,  in  Europe  are  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  Soviets  and  have 
severe  sustalnabUlty  problems  leads  to  a 
heavy  reliance  on  the  early  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  There  is  an  almoat  nonexistent 
time  period  between  a  brief  conventional 
conflict  and  nuclear  escalation.  An  agree- 
ment balancing  the  conventional  forces  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  thus  lengthening  that 
period,  would  reduce  that  danger.* 


DECUNIWO  U.S. 
COMPETmVENESS 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
release  January  29  of  productivity 
data  for  all  of  1984  brings  little  cheer. 
Despite  its  usual  cyclical  spurt  with 
the  recovery,  our  international  com- 
petitiveness has  not  been  enhanced  in 
recent  years.  Indeed,  we  are  treading 
water  at  best  in  our  effort  to  catch 
productivity  levels  abroad.  Moreover, 
some  evidence  exists  that  we  are  lag- 
ging even  further  behind  in  that  race. 
And  the  outlook  is  little  better. 

IirratMATIOIf  AL  COMrKTTTTVnmS 

A  slew  of  factors  affect  America's 
competitiveness— the  ability  of  D.S. 
firms  to  seize  and  hold  markets  here 
and  abroad.  Perhaps  the  three  most 
significant  factors  are  foreign  trade 
barriers  to  U.S.  goods,  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  and  relative  productivity 
performance.  I  have  recently  discussed 
in  detail.  Mr.  President,  the  need  to 
adopt  an  aggressive  trade  policy  de- 
signed to  reduce  trade  barriers  hob- 
bling U.S.  exports.  Today.  I  will  review 
how  foreign  exchange  rates  and  our 
productivity  performance  are  influenc- 
ing our  competitiveness. 

rOROGH  KXCHAMOB  RATES 

The  adoption  over  a  decade  ago  of 
free  floating  exchange  rates  was  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  all  nations  could 
easily  balance  their  foreign  trade  and 
current  accounts.  We  tried  to  put  gov- 
ernments out  of  the  currency  manipu- 
lation market.  And  to  a  large  degree 
that  has  occurred  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Japan.  Yet.  this  new  ex- 
change market  freedom  brought  prob- 
lems as  well  as  benefits  as  the  volume 
of  international  capital  flows  unrelat- 
ed to  merchandise  trade  has  bur- 
geoned. Today,  these  international 
currency  flows,  rather  than  underly- 
ing economic  factors  such  as  produc- 
tivity, dominate  exchange  rate  values. 

The  resuJt  has  been  the  emergence 
of  an  international  trading  system 
heavily  Influenced  by  currency  flows, 
not  fuindamental  economic  factors. 
Hand-in-glove  has  emerged  a  pervasive 
system  of  protectionism  abroad  which 
distorts  trade  flows  even  more. 

Two  good  examples  will  clarify  my 
point. 

The  United  States  Incurred  a  $38  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  1984. 


Typically,  that  would  have  sent  the 
dollar  plunging  and  the  yen  soaring  in 
value  as  our  importers  scrambled  for 
scarce  yen  to  pay  for  those  extra  Japa- 
nese products.  Yet,  the  yen  did  not 
rise  in  value  last  year.  Its  average  in 
January  1985  was  nearly  identical  to 
its  January  1984  figure.  Even  the  aver- 
age yen  value  for  the  entire  year  1984 
was  unchanged  from  1983.  Japanese 
Government  intervention  and  Japa- 
nese investment  flows  to  the  United 
States  prevented  escalation  in  the  yen. 
The  result:  The  price  of  American 
products  In  Japan  did  not  fall  or  sales 
rise  as  it  typically  would  when  such  a 
surpliis  exists,  denying  us  the  addi- 
tional Jobs  and  profits  associated  with 
growing  exports. 

The  second  example  involves  U.S. 
trade  with  everyone — not  Just  Japan. 
Last  year,  our  trade  deficit  topped  a 
legendary  record  $123  billion.  And  the 
deficit  on  curtent  account  hit  3  per- 
cent of  GNP.  twice  the  previous  peak 
dui-ing  the  halycon  days  of  the  1870's 
when  foreign  capital  financed  the  rail- 
road boom.  Yet,  the  dollar  actually 
strengthened  rather  than  declined  as 
it  typically  would  have  done.  Indeed, 
over  the  last  4  years,  the  dollar  has 
leaped  80  percent  on  a  trade-weighted 
basis  despite  year  after  year  of  record 
trade  deficits.  The  explanation  rests 
with  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  for- 
eign investment  which  has  surged  to 
our  shores  at  the  same  time. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  our  incon- 
gruously rising  dollar— the  runaway 
budget  deficits— is  well  known.  Its 
impact  is  equally  clear.  It  has  hobbled 
exports  and  lured  billions  in  under- 
priced  foreign  goods  to  our  shores,  cut- 
ting like  a  scythe  through  our  foreign 
trade  sector.  That  devastation  has  cost 
us  millions  of  Jobs.  But  because  of  the 
unique  rule  played  by  that  sector  in 
our  Nation's  productivity,  it  has  longer 
term  implications  which  warrant  a 
closer  look  as  well. 

PHODncTTvrrT 

Rising  living  standards  rest  squarely 
on  a  nation's  ability  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity. Its  ability  to  compete  abroad 
effectively,  to  pursue  and  expand  for- 
eign markets  depends  on  it.  as  well. 
Indeed,  productivity  growth  exceeding 
that  abroad  is  a  central  component  of 
any  American  strategy  to  enhance  our 
competitiveness,  and  expand  Job  op- 
portunities. 

By  that  criterion,  the  recovery  is 
glossing  over  deeper  and  distiu-blng 
economic  realities.  The  recovery  is  in 
its  ninth  quarter.  And  most  signs  sug- 
gest it  has  a  good  period  still  to  run. 
The  recovery  has  lifted  real  incomes. 
It  has  occurred  without  a  resurgence 
of  inflation.  And  it  has  finally  reduced 
unemployment  to  the  level  we  experi- 
enced when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion took  office. 

In  short,  it  has  created  some  of  the 
t>eneficial  effects  we  have  experienced 
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in   other   postwar  recoveries.   Yet.   it  here  a  closer  examination  of  1984  Is    Sweden  or  the  United  Kingdom   The 
varies  from  those  previous  recoveries  disheartening.     Productivity     growth    performance  was  ''0"e  m  1983  when  9 
in    r  crucially    important    way:    The  plummeted  te  a  scant  0.4  percent  In    of  the  11  other  large  Industrial  eojno- 
preinf7Sovery  wS^oSkined  in  part  the  last  half  of  the  year  from  a  re^    ml^  enjoyed     higher     productivity 
by  running  a  staggeringly  large  and  specUble    4.2    percent    the    first    6    growth   ^^J^"^^^^.^^  ^^fl 
iinnr^H'edented  budeet  deficit  months.                                                         manufacturing    productivity    in    1984 
^Senomollsdefrdte  have  given  In      short,      cyclical      productivity    was  little  Improved  over  the  also-ran 
a  distinct  cast  to  the  present  recovery,  growth  during  the  recovery  has  lagged     1983  performance. 
It  is  the  most  unbalanced  one  in  histo-  behind   historical   experience.    It   has              KnannirG  u.8.  conpirmvmsss 
ry    crippling  our  leading  productivity  slumped  markedly  already  from  it*  re-       Taken  together,  the  recession  and 
sectors,  like  agriculture,  and  our  vital  covery  peak.  There  is  no  evidence  that    recovery    have    markedly    diminished 
foreign  trade  secter  while  other  less  it  will  regain  the  robust  3-plus-perceni    ^  g  competitiveness  in  world  markets, 
productive  but  insulated  sectors  have  growth  rate  achieved  In  the  1950  s  ana    ^^  ^^  ^j^^  outpriced  and  outpaced 
prospered.  As  the  first  American  re-  1960's.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  will    ^  productivity  growth  by  our  competi- 
covery  in  history  to  rely  largely  on  regain  longer  term  hlstori^  V"TL*^'    tors.  U.S.  exports  of  most  goods  are  no 
money  borrowed  from  foreign  credi-  erage  of  some  2.5  percent.  Nor  Is  there    ^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^  ^gg^    ^^^^  g^. 
tors,  the  recovery  has  proceeded  only  evidence  that  its  future  trend  wiU  even    ^^^  ^^^  elsewhere  have  blossomed, 
at  the  expense  of  a  sky-high  dollar,  exceed  the  Krim  record  P<»t«d  durmg    ^^^  united  States  has  been  left  In  the 
And  it  has  not  produced  the  needed  much  of  the  1970  s-Wso.  future  reai    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  competitors  grabbing 
rebirth  of  productivity.  growth  prospects  wUl  be  caPPf;^ J"  ^    ^^   markets   abroad.    Even    here   at 
The  recovery  has  created  the  usual  percent  or  less,  not  the  4or  5  percent    ^^^^    market  shares  retained  by  do- 
cyclical  increase  in  productivity.  But  '»^^"*  *°9"*  ff.ir^iJ^rT??.    ,„^n„    mestic  firms  are  ebbing  under  the  as- 
that  episodic  increase  has  been  low  by  The    explanation    '°f /nls    iag^        ^^    j  j             riced  imports.  Capital 
historic  standards.  Productivity  typi-  P'^"^";^!^    ';!f°I!,7^^reS,v^S^^^         goods,  machine  tools,  offlce  equipment 
cally    spurts    in    a    passing    fashion  ^^d',  J^^,^*'^*^^?!! '!^^tm^    and   others-the   Import   inroads   are 
during   a   recovery   as   firms   expand  f^PP^^^^V^,,^^"  ^^^^rJ^^tS-    «tark  and  rising.  Most  severely  endan- 
output  without  adding  a  commensu-  S«  ^^^'L"  l^^^^^S  ct^S^S  ?Sy    8ered  are  our  smokestack  industries, 
rate  number  of  employees.  That  oc-  ' y.  \"^  ^ .S.  P;°l"r^'y  «I°^2^7f    Yet,  major  battles  are  being  fought 
curred  as  expected  in  1983  and  1984.  5^^"^^„?f^^_^ty  ^^Over    over  domestic  Wgh  tech  markets  long 
Yet.  the  productivity  growth  we  expe-  ^^.I'f  .^^^^"^^^  exLSS^^nS^^    considered  impervious  to  foreign  chal- 
rlenced  was  disappointing.  tnwi^  nS^tMtv  h^riinTS^-    lenge.  U.S.  computer  exports,  for  ex- 
We  have  had  seven  postwar  recover-  turtng  P™f "^"^^ J^^ft^u  s  SS-    ^V\e,  rose  20  percent  last  year.  Yet. 
ies  of  substantial  duration-beginning  ''^'^\.lJ^'^-^^^^f^\^^^^.    imports  soared  58  percent, 
in  1949.  1954.  1958.  1961,  1970.  1975,  ^"'^"^''L  nLTilf  P^n  flSfr  STdJ?-       Hopes  for  improving  U.S.  competl- 
and  1983.  During  the  first  four  quar-  "^^^  h»*^^"  ^    th^  *Sy  s^ctere    tiven^  In  world  markets  rest  squarely 
ters  of  these  recoveries,  nonfarm  busl-  cent  a  ye";^Yet    'hrae  «y  «^^"    ^^  ^^^^^^^  up  ^^  longer  term  produc- 
ness  sector  productivity  growth  aver-  have  i^ven  P^^J^J  of  th^J^jp    "^{^^/^^  stabilizing  the  doUar. 
aged  5.3  percent.  It  grew  only  3.9  per-  "*/^/^*?"^„!iS^7^'^^^*£    Both  are  fundamental  factors  influ- 
cent    during    the    comparable    penod  f^^^'^"^^/*^,™  f^  ^S^^                enclng  our  market  shares  abroad.  And 
this  time,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  a  drag  °n  P^'^ji^^^'y^  ^J^'^J^^/?    both  are  important, 
brokerage  house  of  Goldman  Sachs,  ff  j^^^^^  ^J»«j  ^^Snt    over^e    li^       They  may^  equaUy  intransigent  a. 
That  is  the  second  weakest  Productivi-  tenths    of    1    PJ^t    o^^^JJ^'J^.    ^^u.  The  budget  deficit  has  Jacked  up 
ty  recovery  in  the  postwar  period-an  decade,  less  inan  nau  me  nawonai  ■»       ^^  longer  term  level  of  U.S.  interest 
also-ran  sixth  of  seven  recoveries.  I    erage.                        ,,^^„„.._-      rates  as  much  as  400  basis  points- 
have  a  teble.  Mr.  President,  containing  nrrBu.ATioi.AL  froductivitt  «RFORM«a      ^^  ^^  difficult  te  predict  when  the 
this  data  in  detail,  and  I  ask  that  It  be  The  doUar  s  scouring  of  Ameriran    ^  jj^^  subside  on  foreign  exchange 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  agriculture    and    manufacturing    has           ^^  .^^^  ^nly  certAin  answer  is  to 
The  teble  follows:  dashed  hopes  for  the  moment  ofmeet- 

TA.L.  i.-Pro<iuctmty  •  jng  the  challenge  pos^  by  tacrew^       sSarly.  the  sorry  trend  of  prxKluc- 

Recovery  trough:  Percent'     y  P'^^f i^| '^^^^^^^i^^^^th^S    tlvlty  gro^h  here  compared  to  that 

l»49:'va 7-5     1981  to  1983.  "r  example,  'mtn  our  ^    ^  readily  rectified.  It  could 

is;!i=:r=:==     T^:^"TX^^^  Lr^e„-^' r »  Sii.  s;: 
,==.=: '■•  FF^-Sr.3f  H  B*--s^3r'?s!o?i"xiis 

.  irt  4  quarters  productivity  growth.  in  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  "J^^^i^ty  remains  an  International 

source:  Go.d™ax,  sach..  the  Netherlands,  grew  weU  over  three  fj^^^™  jJ^XTecovery.. 

Mr.    BENTSEN.    Some    argue    that    times  faster.  •*•  

fundamental  factors  like  altered  labor  Foreign    daU    'or    1984    from    the                          

force  composition  make  comparison  of  Bureau    of    Labor    SUtlstlcs    Is    stm             CHILD  CARE  CENTER  AT 

productivity  growth  during  recent  re-  coming  In.  But  this  last  ye«uj?a«  very                  nYLONCRAPT.  INC. 

coveries  with  older  recoveries  inappro-  likely    no  ,^"«i^  ^^f  ^^T^^Sw  •  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

priate.  But  adjusting  for  that  notion  growth  in  1984  ran  10  P««ent  oeiow  •  ""                                ^         colleagues 

feaves  the  story  unchanged.  For  exam-  i?83' A' '»^«  "^^^VS^^'^^^iij^'S,"  ^'aSlde  foiSd  ifa  r^nt  is^JTof 

pie.  during  the  first  four  quarters  of  EC  nations  picked  m  which  bie^Jta  ^  !^"=^,^°i^^    magazine,   that   dis- 

the  most  recent  1975  recovery,  produc-  hly  means  higher  PJ^f  "^[y  *V,™^-  ctSs^  tt«  child  c^center  developed 

tivity  rose  5.1  percent-still  weU  above  M^^h  has  ^  P^^  ^tor^^  S^loncraft.  of  Mishawaka.  IN.  This 

the  3.9  percent  during  this  recovery  s  »«JS  to^"  rSS  ll^e  Hhoe^x  f rom  Indira  plastics  company  found  that 

comparable  period.  t/n,^»Pnt  Tris^   Don't  bet  on  it.  In  the  Introduction  of  Nyloncraft  Leam- 

Productivity  growth  during  th^  re-  ^J*  P^»|"LeS±ctvSlri  prodSctlVlty  ing   Center,    a   24-hour-a-day    quaUty 

covery's  second  four  quarters  slumped  1982,  U^  "^  to   jJ^aS    BeSiS  day-care  center,  not  only  helped  solve 

^^t'fr^rilfo^ci^'ve^a^^r^erel^n  ISScJ.""  iSl^   Ih^  Nkh^e^S  thJ  company's  previously  high  rate  of 
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absenteeism  and  employee  turnover, 
but  It  has  enhanced  Nyloncraft's  busi- 
ness Image  as  well.  The  establishment 
of  the  day-care  center  has  given  Ny- 
loncraft  the  reputation  of  a  progres- 
sive, people-oriented  company  to  em- 
ployees and  customers  alike.  Nylon- 
craft  is  representative  of  the  innova- 
tive management  and  skilled  work 
force  of  corporations  found  in  the 
fastest  growing  State  in  the  Midwest. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Kids  Aiut  Au.  Right 
(By  Donna  Penn) 
No  company  In  Indiana  had  ever  tried  It. 
state  regulations  nearly  prevented  it  from 
seeing  the  light  of  day.  and  It  was  a  guaran- 
teed money-loser.  But  Nyloncraft  Inc..  In 
Mlshawaka,  Ind..  had  surveyed  Its  employ- 
ees and  found  that  child-care  problems  were 
at  the  root  of  the  high  absenteeism  and 
turnover  rates  plaguing  the  company  in  the 
late  1970s.  So  in  June  1981,  the  plastics- 
molding  company  opened  Indiana's  first  24- 
hour  day-care  facility. 

That  was  not  an  easy  accomplishment, 
but  it  Is  one  of  many  steps  that  Nyloncraft 
has  taken  In  recent  years  to  put  the  compa- 
ny among  the  Industry's  top  performers.  A 
few  years  earlier.  Nyloncraft's  president. 
Jim  Wyllle.  had  brought  in  two  managers. 
Bob  Tennyson  and  Ken  Harkleroad.  to  help 
him  turn  around  his  family-owned  business. 
The  last  thing  the  three  wanted  was  to  have 
absenteeism  and  turnover  among  plant 
workers  undermine  what  they  had  worked 
so  hard  to  build  up.  "I'm  not  for  taking  care 
of  people  from  birth  to  the  grave."  says 
Tennyson,  the  tall,  ruddy-faced.  37-year-oId 
vice-president  of  finance.  "I  like  people  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  This,  though,  was 
Important  for  our  business.  It  was  really  an 
effort  we  made  to  take  care  of  Nyloncraft  " 
"We  were  an  employer  of  about  250 
people,  and  at  the  end  of  1978  we  wrote  900- 
plus  W2s.  which  means  we  turned  every  job 
In  the  plant  over  three  times."  Tennyson 
continues.  The  real,  significant  cost  Is  In 
the  loss  of  productivity  that  takes  place  in 
the  plant.  You're  probably  talking  $1,500  to 
$2,000  [in  training  costs  per  employee].  .  .  . 
The  potential  costs  are  astronomical."  Last 
year.  Nyloncraft  wrote  only  26  more  W2s 
than  there  were  jobs;  and  absenteeism  had 
dropped  to  less  than  3%. 

Today.  Tennyson  is  quick  to  sing  the  day- 
care center's  praises,  but  that  wasn't  always 
the  case.  'Initially.  I  was  not  a  proponent  of 
the  learning  center.  I  thought  It  was  too 
early  In  this  corporation's  life  cycle  to  begin 
to  look  at  things  like  that.  Just  trying  to  get 
myself  converted  from  machine-hour  rates 
to  kid-hour  rates  was  a  chore  In  itself.  Now  I 
am  probably  the  learning  center's  biggest 
fan.  and  I'm  the  person  who  Is  most  critical 
of  anything  that  costs  money  around  here." 
If  Tennyson  was  the  skeptic.  45-year-old 
Harkleroad,  executive  vice-president  and 
self-described  "in-house  liberal. "  was  the  ad- 
vocate. "I  felt  sorry  for  a  lot  of  the  women." 
Harkleroad  says,  adding  that  85%  of  Nylon- 
craft's 450  employees  are  women,  many  of 
them  single  parents  with  young  children.  "I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  out  on  the  floor  talking 
to  them  about  their  problems,  and  there 
was  a  constant  worry  about  children."  Be- 
tween the  employee  survey  and  Harkle- 
road's  lobbying,  Tennyson  and  Wyllle  were 
persuaded  that  some  sort  of  day-care  ar- 
rangement might  make  good  business  sense. 
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First,  Nyloncraft  considered  subsidizing 
outside  child  care,  either  through  a  voucher 
system  or  by  contract  with  a  local  day-care 
chain.  But,  says  Suzanne  Colley,  the  37- 
year-old  consultant  for  the  project  and  cur- 
rent director  of  the  center,  the  company  de- 
cided against  these  possibilities  because  "It 
wasn't  that  employees  didn't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  day  care— It  was  that  they 
couldn't  find  reliable  care.  "  She  adds  that 
Wyllle  "wanted  the  day  care  to  be  some- 
thing [the  company)  could  really  monitor 
and  control.  They  didn't  want  any  excuses 
from  employees  about  why  they  weren't 
using  It."" 

Once  the  three  top  managers  had  made  a 
commitment  to  an  on-site  center.  Ken  Har- 
kleroad went  on  the  road  to  look  at  other 
companies  with  successful  day-care  centers. 
"In  our  Ignorance."  he  recalls  wryly,  "'we 
thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  this 
than  padding  a  room  and  putting  kids  In  It." 
But  after  his  trip,  he  knew  that  Nyloncraft 
had  underestimated  not  only  the  work  to  be 
done,  but  the  benefits  that  a  day-care  center 
could  bring  to  the  company.  If  they  went 
about  It  In  the  right  way.  the  center  could 
do  more  than  Just  alleviate  child-care  wor- 
ries; It  could  make  Nyloncraft  workers 
much  more  committed  to  the  company. 

While  the  advantages  of  an  on-site  day- 
care center  were  t>ecoming  pretty  clear  by 
then,  the  headaches  were  not  so  Immediate- 
ly visible.  Nyloncraft's  management  team 
soon  learned,  however,  that  there  are  good 
reasons  why  so  few  companies  choose  to 
open  their  own  centers.  As  Jim  Wyllle,  44, 
says  In  retrospect.  "I  don't  understand  how 
anybody  can  make  money  In  [the  child- 
care]  industry,  but  I  suspect  it's  because  a 
lot  of  people  don't  go  by  the  rules." 

Nyloncraft  was  faced  with  a  special  prob- 
lem. The  company"s  three  Indiana  molding 
plants,  two  In  Mlshawaka  and  one  in  nearby 
South  Bend,  run  2  hours  a  day,  and  many  of 
the  younger  women,  who  don"t  have  seniori- 
ty, work  the  night  shlfu.  If  the  day-care 
was  going  to  help  eliminate  high  turnover 
and  absenteeism  among  workers  with  young 
children,  it.  too,  would  have  to  run  24  hours 
a  day.  But  state  regulations  applied  only  to 
centers  open  the  usual  8  hours,  and  Includ- 
ed such  rules  as  the  one  that  forbids  clean- 
ing while  children  are  on  the  premises— not 
an  easy  requirement  to  meet  for  a  center 
that  Is  open  night  and  day. 

Leaning  across  his  desk,  his  face  redden- 
ing with  exasperation,  Wyllle  describes  his 
first  contact  with  the  Indiana  Sute  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare— the  licensing  body 
for  day-care  centers  in  Indiana.  "Their  re- 
sponse was  to  send  some  little  guy  with  an 
earring  up  here  on  a  motorcycle  who  started 
telling  me  I  cant  do  this  because  his  regula- 
tions don"t  allow  It."  Finally.  Wyllle  says,  "I 
told  him.  "You  are  a  bureaucrat.  You  don't 
make  law,  you  enforce  It.  And  since  there 
are  no  24-hour  child-care  facilities  In  this 
state,  there  Is  no  law  to  cover  It.  We're  going 
to  put  the  center  up,  we're  going  to  run  It 
the  best  we  see  fit.  and  If  you  have  a  prob- 
lem with  what  we're  doing,  sue  us.'  "  Wyllle 
took  his  battle  with  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  then-Oovemor  Otis  Bowen.  "All 
our  problems  went  away.  "  he  says— with  the 
Welfare  Department,  at  least.  Still  to  come 
were  fire,  health,  and  sanitation  regulations, 
as  well  as  certification  requirements  from 
the  state's  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  preschool  and  kindergarten  pro- 
grams. Persistence  paid  off.  though,  and  by 
June  1981,  the  Nyloncraft  Learning  Center 
(NLC).  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Nylon- 
craft, opened  its  doors. 


In  1983,  Nyloncraft  built  a  new  plant  in 
MUhawaka— including  a  quarter-milllon- 
dollar.  e.SOO-square-foot  learning  center  10 
feet  down  the  hall  from  Wyllles  office.  It 
enrolls  preschoolers  mostly,  but  is  set  up  for 
after-school  use  as  well,  and  Is  open  to  the 
community.  The  company  pays  about  half 
of  the  $50-a-week  tuition  for  iu  employees, 
gives  free  care  to  those  who  work  overtime, 
and  runs  a  van  to  shuttle  the  children  back 
and  forth  between  plants  and  to  pick  chil- 
dren up  from  school  and  bring  them  to  the 
center.  Enrollment  Is  now  at  160.  with  em- 
ployees' children  making  up  about  a  third  of 
the  2-to- 13-year-olds  who  attend.  Wyllle  es- 
timates that  75%  of  the  Nyloncraft  parents 
who  could  use  the  faculty  do.  When  asked 
about  the  difference  between  his  world  of 
annual  reports  and  humming  machinery 
and  the  roomful  of  finger  paintings  and  2- 
year-olds  singing  "lUy-Bltsy  Spider"  down 
the  haU,  Wyllle  smUes  and  shakes  his  head. 
No,  he  says.  It's  not  so  different— "Just  an- 
other good  business  decision." 

The  center  Is  run  by  a  27-member  staff, 
including  six  certified  teachers.  And,  as  Is 
often  the  case,  teachers'  wages  are  low- 
starting  at  $4.25  an  hour— and  turnover  Is 
high.  That  puts  NLC  director  Colley  In  a  bit 
of  a  bind;  She  Is  determined  to  maintain  a 
high-quality  learning  environment  but,  at 
the  same  time.  Is  committed  to  making  the 
center  break  even  within  the  next  few  years. 
As  for  any  Immediate  Jeopardy  posed  by  the 
$20,000  annual  operating  loss,  however. 
Wyllle  says  without  hesiutlon,  "Id  never 
consider  shutting  It  down." 

The  same  direct,  sometimes  paternalistic, 
approach  is  a  Wyllle  hallmark  In  his  rela- 
tionships with  employees.  '"I  negotiate  our 
union  contracts. "  he  says  with  pride.  "My 
attitude  is  that  if  I  don't  have  the  guts  or 
show  them  the  respect  to  sit  down  with 
them  and  talk  to  them,  then  I  shouldn't  be 
where  I  am. "  There  are  about  6,000  thermo- 
plastic Injection  molding  companies  In  the 
country,  he  says.  30  of  which  are  In  the 
South  Bend/Mlshawaka  area.  And  he  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  "the  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  every  other  Injection-molding 
firm  Is  the  people." 

Every  Mother's  Day,  Wyllle  dons  a  white 
tuxedo,  top  hat,  and  cane,  and  presents  cor- 
sages to  all  the  women  In  the  plant.  He 
throws  a  company  picnic  that  could  rival 
any  county  fair;  a  recent  one  was  a  three- 
day-long  event  that  Included  a  bluegrass 
music  festival,  elephant  and  helicopter 
rides,  and  seemingly  endless  kegs  of  l>eer.  A 
couple  of  years  ago.  at  a  general  meeting 
where  Christmas  bonuses  were  distributed, 
employees  surprised  him  with  a  "strip-o- 
gram.""  "To  me.  that's  a  sign  of  respect— for 
them  to  know  that  I  can  take  a  joke  that 
well,"  says  Wyllle.  The  people,  he  says,  were 
his  father's  priority  when  he  started  Nylon- 
craft 28  years  ago. 

Wyllle  worked  for  his  father  during  the 
summers,  and  says  he  never  had  any  Inten- 
tion of  succeeding  him  as  president  of  Ny- 
loncraft. But  after  a  business  failure  of  his 
own  and  a  disappointing  career  at  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  he  joined 
Nyloncraft  In  1966.  three  years  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.  His  uncle,  Robert  Wyllle.  a  re- 
tired Army  lieutenant-colonel,  was  president 
of  the  company  at  the  time. 

I  spent  the  first  year  and  a  half  out  In 
the  shop  working  In  every  department  doing 
every  Job."  he  says.  "There  are  a  couple  of 
press  operator  records  out  there  that  I  still 
hold."  Two  years  later,  Wyllle  became  sales 
manager,  and  sales  Increased  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  1968  to  $7  million  in  1977.  Even  so. 


the  company  was  in  bad  shape  financially,     plant  and  learning  center  by  some  members  time  honing  In  on  the  center's  nighttime 

"It  was  Just  not  making  money,  and  It  had  a     of  the  council  and  zoning  conmilssion.  In  care?  (Commercials  already  appear  on  two 

lot  of  problems. '"  says  Wyllle.  "My  uncle     the  end,  says  WyUle,  "we  never  had  a  dls-  cable  television  sutlons,  CNN  and  ESPN.) 

and  I  dldnt  philosophically  see  eye  to  eye."     senting  vote,  and  the  first  thing  that  virtu-  "We  can  have  92  kids  every  eight  hours. 

So  Wyllle  and  his  two  sisters,  each  of  whom     ally  every  one  of  those  bodies  talked  about  says  Wyllle.    Were  full  on  days,  but  weve 

owned   25%   of   the   company,   bought   out     was  the  child-care  facUlty."  got  to  fill  up  the  night  shift.  The  problem  is 

Robert    Wyllle     and    Jim    Wyllle    became        NLC  also  has  Influenced  Nyloncraft's  cus-  revenues,   but  if  we   get   the   volume   up, 

president  of  Nyloncraft.                                       tomere.    "We  use  It  as  a  sales  tool, "  says  thafU  take  care  of  Itself. ' 

Wyllle  knew  he  would  need  help  to  Imple-  Wyllle.  "It  wasnt  Intended,  but  you  bring  CoUey  suggests  that  they  make  presenta- 
ment  his  reorganization  plan,  a  plan  his  somebody  to  the  learning  center  and  their  tlons  on  the  center  to  realtors  as  one  more 
uncle  had  told  him  was  "garbage,"  so  he  whole  attitude  toward  us  Is,  if  this  company  way  to  let  area  newcomers  know  about  NLC. 
brought  in  Harkleroad  a  vendor  for  East-  Is  this  progressive,  then  they  must  be  some-  The  realtors.  In  fact,  might  want  to  suggest 
man  Chemical  Products  Inc.,  who  frequent-  body  I  want  to  do  business  with."  Tom  to  potential  cUenU  that  they  drop  their 
ly  called  on  Nyloncraft  and  Tennyson,  Wyl-  Murphy,  vice-president  of  manufacturing  at  children  off  before  they  begin  their  house- 
lie's  former  student  at  Indiana  University  at  Pellowes  Manufacturing  Co.,  In  Itasca.  111.,  hunting  treks.  "If  we  start  smaU  with  that 
South  Bend  where  he  once  Uught  business  confirms  that  Impression.  He  says  he  prob-  select  group,  then  maybe  we  could  see  how  a 
at  night  scliool  "There  were  five  years  of  ably  would  have  given  Nyloncraft  his  busi-  drop-In  center  would  do  and  build  up  from 
12-  and  15-hour  days "  says  Harkleroad.  ness  In  any  case,  but  that  "the  day-care  there,"  she  says.  Martinez  doubts  that  this 
"but  we  brought  a  level  of  sophistication  to  center  U  an  added  kicker  to  the  opinion  you  wlU  be  a  money-maker,  but.  he  muses,  the 
the  company  that  really  positioned  us  for  would  form  anyway.  I  think  I  was  probably  exposure  to  new  famUles  might  make  It  a 
growth  '"                                                                   roore  Impressed   with   the   day-care  center  worthwhile  effort.  The  meeting  concludes 

Those  long  hours  were  spent  reducing  the     than  I  was  with  the  plant— and  it's  a  great  with  a  look  at  NLCs  balance  sheet.  "I  love 

number  of  presses   changing  the  layout  of     plant  "   MUt   Bukes,   purchasing   agent   at  it,"  CoUey  says  with  a  giggle.   "My  year-to- 

the  plant   and  carefully  placing  employees     Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Transmission  and  Chassis  date  favorable  is  $5.  I'm  ready  to  go  out  and 

In  the  Jobs  for  which  they  were  best  suited.     Component   Purchasing   division.   In   Dear-  spend  It! "   "Don't  spend  it  aU  In  one  place," 

Today,   50%  of  Nyloncraft's  salaried  staff     bom,   Mich.,   agrees.    "The   bottom   line   is  La  SaUe  advises, 

has  come  from  the  ranks  of  hourly  employ-     that  any  company  that  cares  about  their  ruMBm  who  worby  less  work  more 

T.r;z'^T:^z^^ss\T:^z  ^^XfnTLTd^.^^^'^p.\  j^^:^t^it^\^:^^. 

*^he  Te  exception  Is  Bettle  La  SaUe,  a  portant  to  Pord  when  it  evjluat«  Itssuppll-  Kl7rS:  Sia^^^eS^  tSTthT'nS^be'? 
tall.  Slender  woman  with  a  midwestem  l^^J^^^^^J^'^^,^^^^^^.  T^^^^^trcm!^l^Z^^ 
drawl,  who  has  been  with  the  company  for  ^^^.^^^P^"^  Z!^"*;'^'-^;^  increased  by  almost  400%  from  1978  to  1982. 
25  years.  WyUies  father  asked  her  to  1  Preferred  Quality  Award  for  outstanding  ^^  ^  ^^^^  to  a  poU  of  corporate 
become  Nyloncraft's  first  personnel  manag-  P^i^'P*^** '.^^.^^  „_t,.  ^.  .^,  .„  _,  human  resources  executives.  87%  of  whom 
er  after  observing  her  rapport  with  fellow  WhUe  the  learning  center  te  only  one  ol  ^^^  ^  ,  ^j^  j  companies  expected  to 
plant  workers,  and  she  has  held  that  Job  many  innovations  at  Nyloncraft  responsible  [^^^"^^^j^*^^'^^^^^  f?J^^ 
ever  since.  It  Is  a  position  that  Nyloncraft  for  the  company's  success-revenues  m  1984  ^'3^^.^^°,^.^"^^  L^j, 
ho^L  In  high  esteeln^  Before  Wyllle  began  were  about  $25  million-Its  part  In  the  proc-  ^W"^',^^  a  f"i^^o^t  of^^pTl^ 
building  the  new  plant,  he  encouraged  aU  ess  makes  its  oPe™^,,!''^^*^*.,^  »  ^"  wZ  di^urLe  m^t  ^e^o,^^ 
employees  to  think  about-and  then  pass  on  ^^^^J^t^^-^.S^.J^^  '^I'^lJ^l  Sk^N^^  f rL  «tS^  up  mTHiS 
to  him— any  design  ideas  they  had  that  on  making  NLC  profitable.  He  nas  oeen  '  „,r«.nt  feder&i  tax  laws  make 
would  make  Nyloncraft  a  better  place  U>  pitching  the  learning  center  to  other  lo«U  ^^'^^''''^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
work  One  suggestion  came  up  time  and  businesses,  trying  to  convince  them  to  suhsl-  some  type  °^J^P'°y"'/^"_^'''^ 
Ti^e  agafn  the  w  "h  to  be  able  t^  meet  with  dize  day  care  for  their  employees  at  Nylon-  such  as  '^°"^°'»„»°^^^^f7^^'^^ 
La  S^ie  without  other  managers  knowing  craft.  His  efforts,  he  said  i" '"^trat^ata  ^^^^^  P™^^,  mLn?  <^m^«  (^ 
about  it.  And  Wyllle  acted  on  that  wish.  He  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Peering  ^^^*X\ms  deluding  referral  con- 
not  only  built  La  Salle's  office  with  a  sepa-  committee  that  overaees  NLC.  have  been  ^^^^'^^^^j^^^'^'™  J^^^^^ro^d- 
rate  entrance  that  opens  directly  onto  the  unsucce«,ful-other  employers  are  too  ^;f^  ^/^  "^^'"f  ^of^'^^^rati^';  ^nter. 
plant,  he  also  gave  her  an  adjoining  confer-  bottom-line  or»«nt«dU.  undemand^^  ^.  ^''^^^duct^.  Undir  a^pendent 
ence  room  and  more  space  than  anyone  else  «« Jj^L'^^lu^  ^T  Co^y  ^  ^Assistance  Program,  emplolyers  may 
"rtrSrbetween  Plant  workers  and  ^T.'^^Tof  ^J^cX'^^-  ^Irli^-relle^rrs?  ^"^  "«^« 
management.  La  Salle  U  Nyloncraft's  'Dear  1^  David  Mar1to«.  '»«'.'l^-"  '^f^nt  ^te  fo^d  c^at.^e  waysTjut  the^U 
Abby."  "I  have  listened  to  everything  from  The  Blue  Lantern.  *»<>«',  «f>*^^  C^  to  work  to  help  solve  their  employees- 
Incest  to  chUd  abuse  to  money  problems. "     Seated  at  a_  large  round  table  In  the  back.  ^*T^^  oroWen^ 


St   to  cnuo  aouse   lO  money   nrvuiciuo.  oc-vcu  «.  .  «.,^  .w— .- ---   ---    ■  _w<i-i -^rp  nroblems 

But,  she  says,  the  frequency  with  which  em-  they  joke  with  one  another  good-naturedly.  ^Wld^  v^ti^  mc   ( #388  on  the  1984 

ployees  come  to  her  with  child-care  prob-  But  when  the  meeting  starts,  the  note  pads  a»dl^  iKThe^tsLr  S>Xg  privl" 

iems  has  been  reduced  drastically  since  Ny-  come  out,  minutes  are  taken,  and  motions  ^'C^  500  list  ?Li.'!^^^^ 

loncraft   opened    the   learning   center.    La  are  made.  The  conversation  rambles  from  ^^f/^'^^^,  ^.^"^^^'^  ^^^^6?^ 

auie  adds  that  the  center  Is  also  a  great  who  wlU  fix  the  school  van  U>  how  much  X^  ^^°^ljt"f -?^^  ^^^J^^ 

Swng  tool.  "People  know  this  Is  a  progres-  money  the  center  U  losing.  Bu   the  focus  o  ^^"t^«l^<^t^^^  ^f  fo^^d  ^d 

sive  company  because  the  president  feeU  so  this  meeting  Is  to  come  up  with  plans  that  f ™„  ^^J,  "^?ff ",,^''^^            nerfonn 

strongly  about  the  center.  They  enjoy  work-  wUl  help  CoUey  fulflU  °ne  of  her  origliuJ  "l«>;,''°'^^ J^^'^uf^ -^^yTex^ 

ing  for  a  company  that  really  cares  about  Its  commltmenU   to   Nyloncraft-to   have   the  ^^^^"  ^^^2^7 cY^^l^m^  So  l»st 

pe^ople,  That,  In  effect,  has  made  my  job  ^J^^^r '$20^^20^;  m<^  "^^S  ryTh^'SlSp^^'^'^^on^tlme- 

^^'h^t  was  What  NLC  was  supposed  to  do-  (^""^  "^e   J^.'oOO   to   $30,0^   t^^plc^  ^^^.^^-^.^J^ten^e^^^I^e'^^ 

reduce  absenteeism  and  turnover.  Improve  spent  on  employee  subsidies  each  year  are  ^^^^^^j^^.^*^^^"^";  am^ement 

morale,  and  serve  as  a  recruiting  tool.  But  tax  deductible,  the  company_sb«t-«^  see-  Uath  o^^^^*^^"^;^^-  |^p,o^^^  20% 


on 


"J^ron,  1^'s  ben^fTts  hav"e  surprised  nario  Is  to  ellm^te  the  loss  altc^ther  Sl^^'^f?^  ^,^"°L^  cimp^rand    0% 

even    Its    founders.     "When    the    learning  CoUey  asks  WylUe  for  an  up^teonw^  f^^^^^°^^°'^n  chU^c^ /i  a  nearby 

center  opened.  It  changed  our  way  of  oper-  other  project-a  plan  t^.^.^^^of".  ^.^r^^  Ser-Care  center.  DeHaan  says  the  subsl- 

KkkCTg^th^eTerp-ia^T^TalS^wK  TS^rl'J  Z^' ^' ^e^L' 'JTS.  ^L^y'^^has  reduced  absenteeism  and 

iTad^'^Shl'mrprrrty   ^or  /song\t  J^^rvl^  Is^a^l^rbTln'S'''^-  ™^'*  Co.,  a  HoUand,  Mich.,  soft-drink 

Krrsi;jjp^rtnTrrd'?as3  ^Hrl^r H£-^^  tT^^^vi^'^o^'^'^^p^^ 

riuV^r.-wrhrs^^nort^sywyf  "s^HhrS'EFEaSh^^ci':  ^^::^r^.'^^r^^'^^c^^^. 

urged  the  city  counci    to  ^^fep  the  zoning  "^  t^/^e  ^^^'^""^l^^  ^^  ,^J,  concerns  reflected  themselves  in 

L^^S.^TScie^wra^it'm'S^Se  So'lnTll^other'^l^on^mmerclal.  this  productivity     and     training     cosU,"     says 
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Dennis  Eade. '  vice-president  of  human  re- 
sources. Eade  &lso  noted  that  "the  shrinUng 
of  federal  money  for  day  care"  was  crippling 
Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4C), 
Holland's  primary  source  for  information 
and  referral  on  child  care.  Squirt  and  two 
other  Holland-based  companies  met  with 
the  director  of  the  local  4C  and  suggested 
forming  a  consortium  of  companies  that 
would  pay  membership  fees  in  exchange  for 
child-care  assistance.  The  consortium  now 
has  12  companies,  half  of  which  are  under 
SlOO  million  in  sales.  Each  company  pays  an 
annual  fee  (which  is  tax  deductible  as  either 
a  charitable  contribution  or  a  business  ex- 
pense) based  on  the  number  of  people  it  em- 
ploys. While  Squirt  doesn't  offer  its  employ- 
ees financial  assistance  for  day  care,  the 
contract  with  4C  Includes  matching  children 
with  the  type  of  care  parents  request, 
parent  counseling,  educational  programs  for 
day-care  providers,  and  on-site  inspection  of 
all  facilities.  "It's  an  extremely  cost-effec- 
tive and  beneficial  arrangement."  says  Eade. 
"If  they  placed  one  child  of  one  employee, 
then  Squirt  would  have  gotten  the  cost  of 
the  service  back."  Squirt  has  recouped  the 
cost  several  times  over  through  reduced 
turnover  rates. 

Several  companies  in  the  Prospect  Hill 
Executive  Office  Park,  in  Waltham.  Mass.. 
also  found  chUd  care  more  attractive  when 
the  expense— and  the  risk— was  shared. 
They  recently  Joined  forces  to  support  an 
onslte  resource  center  that  includes  a  li- 
brary, a  referral  system  for  securing  child 
care,  lunchtlme  seminars  for  parents,  and. 
in  the  near  future,  on-site  day  care  and  a 
special  after-school  call-in  system  for  em- 
ployees' children.  According  to  Joan  Berg- 
strom.  a  consultant  from  Wheelock  College 
who  designed  the  Prospect  Hill  Parents'  and 
Children's  Center,  "Small  companies  came 
to  the  president  of  the  park  and  said  that 
since.  Individually,  they  were  small  compa- 
nies, it  made  sense  for  them  to  come  togeth- 
er." Bergstrom  says  some  of  the  companies 
were  losing  key  employees  due  to  lack  of 
child  care.  "We  are  a  company  that  is 
highly  dependent  on  attracting  the  best 
type  of  employee,"  says  Townsend  Homor, 
director  of  corporate  development  at  Henco 
Software  Inc.,  one  of  four  companies  sup- 
porting the  center.  "We  think  that  a  day- 
care center  located  around  this  park  will  be 
a  considerable  asset  in  the  future." 

Institute  for  Scientific  Information  (ISI), 
a  Philadelphia  database  publisher.  Is  an- 
other company  whose  decision  to  assist  em- 
ployees with  day  care  was  future-oriented. 
While  ISI  has  an  on-site  center,  buit  in  1982 
as  part  of  the  company's  new  corporate 
headquarters,  only  11%  of  the  available 
slots  are  filled  by  ISI  children— the  rest  are 
from  the  surrounding  community.  Although 
the  center  was  not  built  in  response  to  cur- 
rent needs  within  the  company,  says  Peter 
Abom.  senior  vice-president.  "It  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity in  5  or  10  years  for  competing  for 
the  services  of  working  parents. "  ISI  also 
gives  its  employees  the  option  of  cashing  In 
all  but  one  week  of  their  vacation  and  sick 
leave  and  putting  it  toward  child  care  on  a 
pretax  basis.  This  "flexible  benefit"  can  be 
applied  toward  ISI's  center,  or  one  of  the 
parent  s  choosing.  Abom  estimates  ISI  loses 
about  $200,000  a  year,  before  taxes,  on  the 
center,  but  views  this  expense  as  "an  Invest- 
ment in  our  future."* 


DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN  ON 
"THE  IRISH  AMONG  US" 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In 
anticipation  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  1986,  the  Reader's 
Digest  has  initiated  a  series  of  essays 
on  our  Nation's  immigrant  history. 
The  first  article  in  the  series,  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue,  is  an  elo- 
quent and  perceptive  analysis  of 
America's  Irish  heritage  by  our  Irish- 
American  colleague  from  New  York. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyhihan. 

As  Senator  Moynihaw  states  in  "The 
Irish  Among  Us.  "  no  immigrant  group 
in  our  history  deserves  more  credit  for 
making  it  respectable  to  be  ethnic 
than  the  Irish  Americans.  Prom  their 
earliest  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
the  Irish  have  added  character, 
energy,  and  achievement  to  all  facets 
of  American  life. 

Through  perseverance  and  faith, 
humor  and  hard  work,  courage  and  pa- 
triotism, often  against  the  odds,  they 
won  acceptance  for  themselves  and 
consequently  for  all  ethnic  groups  in 
the  United  States.  As  Senator  Monn- 
HAN  makes  clear,  "In  the  end,  this  may 
be  Judged  the  great  and  indispensable 
achievement  of  the  Irish.  They  made 
it  American  to  be  ethnic." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
MoTNiHAH's  entertaining  and  insight- 
ful   article    may    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Reader's  EHgest.  January  IIMSI 
The  PeopleM  of  America 

Who  are  the  peoples  of  America?  We  are 
only  one  people,  most  would  answer— differ- 
ent groups  melted  together.  Yet  not  quite 
together.  In  "Beyond  the  Melting  Pot."  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  suggested  that 
the  pot  does  not  truly  "melt"— that  ethnic 
diversity  remains  strong  within  a  framework 
of  unity.  This  diversity  has  produced  an 
exotic  new  people,  with  each  group  contrib- 
uting something  unique  to  the  overall  mix. 
yet  each  retaining  something  of  Its  original 
heritage.  And  the  process  continues  today. 

With  the  centenary  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty approaching  in  10M,  Reader's  Digest 
has  asked  several  outstanding  Americana, 
each  from  a  different  ethnic  tradition,  to 
write  about  their  heritage  and  its  unique 
contributions  to  the  American  whole.  Called 
"The  Peoples  of  America, "  the  series  begins 
with  Senator  Moynlhan's  essay  on  the 
Irish— the  people,  who.  in  his  words,  "made 
it  American  to  be  ethnic." 

Trx  Irish  Amoho  Ua 
(By  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan) 

Ronald  Reagan  halls,  on  his  father's  side, 
from  BaUyporeen  in  County  Tipperary  and 
grew  up  with  the  nickname  "Dutch. "  Which 
suggesu  that  In  Tamplco.  111.,  ethnic  identi- 
ties had  gotten  a  bit  blurred  by  then.  E^ren 
so,  he  Is  a  man  very  much  aware  of  his  Irish 
origins,  and  as  President  he  has  not  let  a  St. 
Patrick's  Day  go  by  uncelebrated. 

The  fading  of  the  old  ties  and  their  con- 
tinuing tug— both  phenomena  are  true,  es- 
pecially of  the  Irish.  It  may  even  be  said  to 
have  started  with  them. 

Some  say  It  was  the  Irish  who  discovered 
North  America,  albeit  the  Indians  have  a 
good  case  to  the  contrary.  But  as  Europeans 


they  were  present,  you  might  say,  at  the 
creation.  Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  two  were  bom  In  England, 
but  three  in  Ireland,  and  of  those  bom  here, 
Irish  ancestry  was  common.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  was  properly  celebrated  at  Valley  Forge 
in  1778,  at  which  time  St.  Patrick's  Day  fes- 
tivities were  already  a  generation  old  in  New 
York  aty. 

From  the  first,  the  Irish  presence  in 
America  has  reflected  the  complex  history 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  English  invaded 
Ireland  In  1170  and  settled  around  Dublin  in 
an  area  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pale 
(in  reference  to  the  extent  of  English  rule). 
Beyond  the  Pale,  the  Celtic  Irish  continued 
to  plunder  one  another.  The  "English  "— 
Butlers  and  Burkes  and  suclilike— soon 
became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish.  Thus 
they  generally  opposed  the  now  Protestant 
English,  who  Invaded  again  under  Elizabeth 
I  and  then  under  Cromwell— who  in  turn 
brought  over  a  large  number  of  Scots  who 
setUed  in  Ulster. 

Members  of  all  three  groups  migrated  to 
America,  but  at  different  times.  First  came 
the  Anglo-Irish,  AngUcan  in  the  main.  Next, 
the  Scots-Irish,  in  the  main  Presbyterian. 
And  finally,  during  the  great  famine  migra- 
tions of  the  1840s.  the  Catholic  Irish. 

At  first  America  changed  them  all:  then 
they  changed  America.  No  group  was  so 
transformed  by  the  Revolution.  One  Irish 
historian  wrote:  "Before  1776.  Irish  Catho- 
lics in  the  colonies  were  a  servant  class  of  a 
widely  proscribed  religion.  Presbyterians 
were  a  secondary  caste,  tolerated,  but  widely 
disliked."  The  central  assertion  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence— that  all  men  are 
created  equal— changed  the  status  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Catholic  Irish  alike  as  centur- 
ies of  bloodshed  on  their  Island  had  never 
done. 

Fint  Foreiffjiert 

The  first  great  political  change  in  the  new 
nation  that  we  might  think  of  as  ethnic  was 
the  rise  of  the  Scots-Irish,  sjrmbolized  by 
the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson  (his 
mother  had  left  Ulster  two  years  before  his 
birth).  In  Jackson's  time,  the  Scots-Irish 
were  seen  as  frontiersmen,  and  achieving 
the  Presidency  was  the  first  democratic  tri- 
umph of  American  politics.  Washington, 
Adams.  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe  were 
aristocraU.  The  tale  Is  still  told  that  at 
Jackson's  Inaugural  bash  the  only  way  the 
mob  could  be  lured  from  the  White  House 
was  by  moving  the  tubs  of  punch  out  onto 
the  lawn. 

The  Ulster  folk  may  have  worn  coonskin 
caps,  but  at  least  they  were  Protestant,  a 
branch  of  the  family.  With  the  arrival  in 
the  1840s  of  large  numbers  of  Catholic 
Irish.  America  suddenly  became  a  nation  of 
Immigrations.  Nothing  before  had  so  threat- 
ened the  essential  Elnglishness  of  our  socie- 
ty. And  the  heart  of  It  was  religion,  which 
Americans  then  considered  the  foundation 
of  our  political  institutions.  Great  battles 
for  North  America  had  raged  between  the 
English  and  the  Catholic  powers  of  Spain 
and  France:  the  English  saw  this  as  a  con- 
test between  the  forces  of  liberty  and  those 
of  tyranny.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in 
1813:  "History  furnishes  no  example  of  a 
priest-ridden  people  maintaining  a  free  civil 
government." 

And  then,  a  generation  later,  came  the 
Catholic  Irish— not  only  papish  but  poor. 
Not  only  poor— Franklin  had  been  poor— 
but  with  poor  prospects.  They  had  been 
living  on  potatoes  for  two  generations,  and 
had  lost  the  most  elemental  of  skills.  (The 


memory  of  how  to  make  bread  had  all  but 
disappeared  from  western  Ireland.)  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  of  the  immigrants 
from  this  part  of  Ireland  even  spoke  Eng- 
lish, much  less  could  they  behave  as  Eng- 
lishmen. 

In  a  word,  they  were  our  first  foreigners, 
the  first  perceived  Internal  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

But  the  famine  Irish  proved  that  Ameri- 
can Institutions  could  accommodate  a  great 
diversity  of  peoples,  with  no  loss  of  charac- 
ter. We  thus  became  a  community  of  belief 
that  far  transcended  religion,  race  or  na- 
tionality. 

Yankee  Doodle 
What  did  the  Irish  do?  First,  they  sUyed 
in  the  cities,  remaining  highly  visible.  Next, 
they  kept  to  their  faith.  Thus  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  t>ecame  a  major  American 
institution.  Then  they  went  Into  politics. 
Whereupon  that  most  honorable  of  callings. 
as  the  Pounders  understood  it,  began  to  lose 
its  repuUtlon.  It  seems  that  owning  slaves 
was  quite  acceptable,  but  owning  a  saloon 
.  .  .  well! 

The  Irish  took  It  cheerfuUy.  LiteraUy.  In- 
stead of  letting  others  define  them,  they 
chose  to  define  themselves.  They  asserted 
that  far  from  being  a  threat  to  the  repubUc, 
they  were  a  welcome  addition  to  its  strength 
and  a  rather  much-needed  increment  to  Ite 
gaiety. 

For  on  to  a  thousand  years  they  had  been 
about  as  luckless  a  people  as  were  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  Yet  soon  Americans  were 
talking  about  the  luck  of  the  Irish.  Above 
all,  they  celebrated  the  luck  of  being  in 
America.  The  story  was  told  in  the  1840's  of 
the  newcomer  on  a  ferry  crossing  New  York 
harbor  early  one  evening  when  a  cannon  at 
the  Battery  let  off  a  great  boom.  "What  was 
that? "  he  asked  a  fellow  passenger.  "The 
sun  going  down, "  was  the  reply.  "WIsha," 
said  the  Kerryman,  "It  never  went  down  like 
that  In  the  old  country." 

A  dour  people  of  the  Celtic  fringe,  they 
took  to  the  music  halls,  telling  one  and  all 
what  delightful  folk  they  were.  And  to  the 
prize  ring  and  the  baseball  diamond.  The 
ethnic  story  appeared:  "Pat  and  Mike." 
Dumb  but  endearing. 

Above  all  they  took  to  the  colors.  It  was 
while  watching  the  slaughter  at  Fredericks- 
burg, in  which  the  Irish  Brigade  played  a 
prominent  part,  that  Oen.  Robert  E.  Uee  re- 
marked, "It  is  well  that  war  is  so  terrible,  or 
we  should  grow  too  fond  of  It."  By  this  time 
the  Irish  were  rather  conspicuous  in  mili- 
tary matters,  a  tradition  culminating,  per- 
haps. In  WiUlam  J.  'Wild  BiU  "  Donovan's 
command  of  the  69th  Infantry  (the  '"Fight- 
ing Irish")  in  Prance  in  World  War  I. 

An  Irish-American  culture  emerged. 
Henry  James,  one  of  our  greatest  novelists, 
was  pure  Celt.  But  the  more  assertively 
Irish  were  in  their  taste  assertively  popular. 
Edward  Harrigan  transformed  the  American 
stage  with  rollicking  performances  no 
longer  burlesque,  but  not  yet  musical 
comedy,  and  none  too  gentle  with  the  gen- 
teel. George  M.  Cohan  brought  patriotism 
to  Broadway:  "I'm  a  Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,"  he  sang,  ""bom  on  the  Fourth  of 
July."  (He  was!) 

Luck  of  the  Iriih 
Even  though  the  newcomers  were  patriot- 
ic, the  doubting  went  on.  The  American 
Party,  called  the  "Know-Nothings  "  because 
at  first  its  secret  members  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  it,  advocated  government  by 
native  citizens  and  fostered  a  vicious  antl- 
Catholicism  In  the  1860s.  In  1887  an  Iowa 


lawyer.  Henry  F.  Bowers,  founded  the 
American  Protective  Association,  a  secret 
society  whose  members  Ux>k  oaths  not  to 
vote  for  or  hire  Catholics. 

After  the  Ovll  War  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-Semitic  as  well  as 
anti-black- had  spread  across  the  nation.  By 
the  1920s.  Klan  members  controlled  the 
Oregon  state  legislature,  and  voters  in  that 
sUte  took  aim  at  Catholics  by  passing  a  law 
that  prohibited  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional.  But  anxieties  lin- 
gered, and  in  1947  the  C^ourt  began  limiting 
the  kinds  of  aid  that  could  be  provided  to 
parochial  schools. 

Some  years  ago  Nathan  Olazer  and  I,  in 
our  book  "Beyond  the  MeUtng  Pot, "  suggest- 
ed that  there  were  two  models  of  immigrant 
experience:  groups  whose  members  do  well 
from  the  first,  like  the  American  Chinese 
(three   generations,   you   might  say,   from 
(Canton  to  Stanford),  and  those  for  whom  it 
is  an  up  and  down  experience.  This  was  the 
experience  of  the  Catholic  Irish.  For  gen- 
erations they  produced,  along  with  the  most 
respectable  of  persons,  the  most  dlsreqjecta- 
ble.  In  the  1938  Hollywood  movie  "Anoel* 
With  Dirty  Face*. "  Pat  03rien  and  Jimmy 
Cagney  played  two  boys  who  come  out  of 
the  slums  together,  one  to  go  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  other  to  the  electric  chair,  and  all 
by  chance.  In  their  first  escapade.  O'Brien 
got    over    the    fence    ahead   of    the   cops, 
Cagney  didn't.  In  the  final  scene,  returned 
to   his    parish    In   the   old    neighborhood. 
03rien  asks  a  group  of  urchins  to  pray  for 
a  boy  who  couldn't  run  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Looking   back,   it  seems   something   was 
always  chasing  the  Irish.  But  their  luck 
held,  not  least,  I  have  suspected,  because 
they  settled  first  in  the  industrial  North 
and  Middle  West,  which  prospered.  In  a  sur- 
prising study  entitled  "Ethnicity,  Denomi- 
nation and  Inequality,"  published  in  1976. 
Andrew  Greeley  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go found  that,  among  white  American  gen- 
tiles, Irish  CathoUcs  ranked  first  in  years  of 
education,    second    (after    British    Protes- 
tants)  in   occupational    prestige   and   first 
again   in   family   income.   (The   Protestant 
Scots-Irish,  who  settled  in  poorer  places  like 
Appalachla,  ranked  lower  in  all  three.) 
Indi*j>en»abU  Achievement 
With  the  20th  century,  there  were  Just  too 
many  Irish  In  too  many  places  to  speak  of 
special  characteristics.  And  now  the  reli- 
gious issue  began  to  fade  too.  In  1928.  a 
Catholic  ran  for  President.  He  didn't  win. 
but  Al  Smith  took  It  with  usual  good  nature. 
The  story  goes  he  sent  the  pope  a  one  word 
cable:  "Unpack." 

Thirty-two  years  later  another  Catholic, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  ran  for  President  and 
won.  The  long  struggle  of  the  CathoUc  Irish 
was  over.  As  for  the  Scots-Irish,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  40  PresidenU  to  date  are  re- 
corded as  Scots-Irish  in  whole  or  part.  Alto- 
gether, It  comes  to  a  third  of  the  Presidents, 
and  rather  more  of  them  of  late. 

And  why  not?  To  be  Irish  Is  now  an  Amer- 
ican thing,  and  all  things  considered  rather 
a  friendly  sUtement.  In  the  end  this  may  be 
Judged  the  great  and  Indispensable  achieve- 
ment of  the  Irish.  They  made  it  American 
to  be  ethnic. 

This  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the 
census  of  1980.  which  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected ethnic  daU  on  persons  regardless  of 
the  number  of  generations  removed  from 
their  country  of  origin.  The  results  were  as- 
tonishing. Not  the  rank  order.  That  could 
have  been  predicted:  English  (50  million). 
German    (49   million),    Irish   (40   million). 


Afro- American  (21  million).  French  (13  mil- 
lion). Italian  (12  million).  The  surprise  was 
not  the  size  if  the  groups,  it  was  that  almost 
everybody— 83  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation—could and  would  identify  their  an- 
cestry. 

Why  was  it  indispensable  that  we  should 
come  to  accept  one  another  in  these  terms? 
Because  the  "melting  pot "  wasn't  going  to 
happen,  and  Immigration  was.  Unless  it 
became  perfectly  acceptable  to  be  American 
and  Syrian — or  Japanese  or  Jamaican— the 
task  of  government  to  "ensure  domestic 
tranquility"  would  have  become  nigh  impos- 
sible. 

But  "ethnicity"  did  become  acceptable, 
and  for  that  we  can  thank  the  Irish  among 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Internation- 
al Private  Enterprise,  chaired  by 
Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  chief  executive 
offic«r  of  Archer  Daniels  Midland,  was 
asked  to  identify  ways  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  developing  nations 
and  how  U.S.  foreign  assistance  could 
be  used  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
development  in  these  nations. 

The  task  force  report  concisely  and 
accurately  describes  the  well-coordi- 
nated, aggressive  fimding  efforts  used 
by  most  of  our  industrial  nation  com- 
petitors to  induce  Third  World  buyers 
to  purchase  from  their  exporters.  U.S. 
exporters  are  frequently  the  victims  of 
these  credit  schemes,  since  they  are 
unable  to  match  the  concessional  fi- 
nancing terms  available  from  these  na- 
tions. 

In  November  1983.  Congress  empha- 
sized its  mandate  to  the  Eximbank  to 
provide  export  financing  that  is  fully 
competitive  with  that  offered  by  other 
countries  and  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
meeting  unfair  financing  competition. 

Briefly,  the  findings  of  the  task 
force  show  that  the  United  States  and 
its  exporters  are  losing  markets  to 
countries  that  provide  concessional 
credit;  that  past  U.S.  Government  ac- 
tions have  been  limited  and  ineffec- 
tive; that  the  U.S.  posture  on  mixed 
credits  Is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in 
the  foreseeable  future;  and  that  a  new 
approach  is  needed  to  support  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  permit  them  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  exporters. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  recommends  that  the 
United  States  give  highest  priority  to 
negotiations  directed  at  stopping  the 
practice  of  governments  using  subsi- 
dized financing  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage.  The  United 
States  should  discourage  the  use  of 
mixed  credits  and  other  forms  of  sub- 
sidized financing  and  convince  U.S. 
competitors  that  it  is  better  to  rely  on 
market  forces  to  increase  trade  and 
achieve  prosperity. 
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In  order  to  neutralize  the  predatory 
financing  used  by  competitors  the 
United  States  shouid  fund  an  aggres- 
sive problem  of  official  export  financ- 
ing. Such  a  program  should  remain  in 
effect  until  our  competitors  discontin- 
ue their  mixed  credit  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Internation- 
al Private  Enterprise  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  our  consideration  of  the  Exim- 
bank.  I  therefore  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  report  follows: 
Mixed  Credits   Acnow   Brief— the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  oh  IirrERNATioMAL  Pri- 
vate Enterprise 

In  May  1983.  at  a  time  of  severe  interna- 
tional economic  turbulence,  the  President 
established  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
International  Private  Enterprise.  The  Presi- 
dent requested  that  the  Task  Force  identify 
ways  to  stren^hen  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping nations.  In  particular,  the  President 
asked  the  Task  Force  how  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance could  t>e  used  to  stimulate  private 
enterprise  development  and  promote  invest- 
ment in  and  trade  with  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  our  report  to  the  President,  we  pro- 
posed a  number  of  specific  program  and  or- 
ganizational changes.  We  have  tried  to  be 
diligent  in  finding  the  best  means  to  trans- 
late policy  into  action.  To  this  end,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  "action  brief"  that 
elaborates  on  a  major  recommendation  of 
the  Task  Force,  countering  mixed  credits 
and  other  predatory  trade  practices. 

The  United  States  must  strengthen  its  po- 
sition In  negotiations  to  end  unfair  trade  fi- 
nance competition.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  should  operate  up  to  its  S4  billion 
lending  authority  and  $10  billion  guarantee 
authority  to  counter  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices and  provide  equivalent  support  to  U.S. 
exporters. 

MIXED  credits:  IirrRODUCTION 

Exports  are  Increasingly  important  to  the 
United  States  economy.  One  tenth  of  our 
national  Income  stems  from  trade:  20  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  depends  on  trade  for 
its  livelihood.  Forty  jjercent  of  our  agricul- 
tural production  is  sold  abroad:  one  third  of 
our  corporate  profits  are  generated  by  inter- 
national operations. 

Every  major  trading  country  except  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  serious  ef- 
forts to  achieve  international  competitive 
dominance  in  one  or  more  industrial  export 
sectors.  These  efforts  are  also  evident  in  the 
agricultural  sector,  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant segment  of  U.S.  trade.  U.S.  markets  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  major  casual- 
ties. Costs  to  U.S.  Industry  have  been  severe 
in  terms  of  employment  and  profits.  Indus- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  was  totally 
dominant  only  a  few  years  ago  are  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  carefully  targeted,  sub- 
sidized foreign  competition.  These  indus- 
tries include  commercial  aircraft  and  other 
transportation  equipment,  machine  tools, 
computer  chips,  electric  and  nuclear  power, 
and  a  growing  list  of  high  technology  Indus- 
tries. 

Various  countries  have  targeted  different 
Industries  in  which  to  become  competitive. 
Common  to  them  all,  however,  is  a  govern- 
mental effort  that  is  both  well-funded  and 
well-coordinated.  Their  efforts  are  based  on 
three  Important  realizations:  (1)  that  new 
international  markets  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly scarce:  (2)  that  some  form  of  price 


break  or  other  financial  Inducement  may  tip 
the  balance  toward  a  particular  seller  for 
Third  World  buyers:  and  (3)  that  the  key  to 
future  sales  is  market  penetration  today— a 
toehold  in  a  new  market  today  may  be  par- 
layed into  a  captive  market  tomorrow. 

Each  of  the  governments  that  has  joined 
this  competition  has  developed  and  is  active- 
ly implementing  aggressive  commerical 
strategies  to  insure  its  success:  specific  do- 
mestic Industries  such  as  steel,  telecom- 
munications, and  energy  have  been  targeted 
for  the  export  push;  direct  subsidies  tiave 
been  applied  to  research  and  development 
activities:  and  preferential  financing  subsi- 
dies have  been  undertaken  to  spur  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  concentrate  Its  effort  on  pene- 
trating, pre-empting,  and  capturing  new 
markets.  In  many  cases.  Initial  successes  in 
wiiming  bids  provide  suppliers  with  sutwtan- 
tial  advantages  in  future  competition  for  ex- 
pansion or  new  projects  in  the  same  sector 
because  the  exports  targeted  for  support  are 
large  capital  projects.  Increasingly,  the  vic- 
tims of  these  predatory,  trade-distorting 
practices  tiave  been  U.S.  suppliers  who  have 
been  unable  to  match  the  officially  support- 
ed financial  terms  offered  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

We  now  stand  at  a  crossroads  in  trade  and 
finance  policy.  The  concessional  export  fi- 
nancing practices  of  other  governments  for 
commerical  advantage  continue  to  Increase, 
despite  more  than  a  decade  of  multilateral 
negotiations  to  bring  the  growing  export 
credit  struggle  to  a  halt. 

The  international  competitiveness  of  n,S. 
industries  with  true  comparative  advan- 
tage—industries in  the  energy  and  high 
technology  areas,  for  example— is  declining, 
in  large  measure  because  the  United  States 
has  refrained  from  meeting  and  neutralizing 
the  aggressive  promotional  practices  of 
other  countries.  Without  the  ability  to  sell 
abroad,  remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of  vital 
teciuiologies,  and  maintain  economic  pros- 
perity at  home,  U.S.  industry  will  continue 
to  falter,  thereby  imperiling  not  only  our 
growth,  employment  levels,  and  profits,  but 
our  national  security  as  welL  In  the  final 
analysis,  and  sound  and  thriving  economy 
wUl  have  as  much  to  do  with  our  world  posi- 
tion as  will  the  state  of  the  arms  balance. 

The  most  damaging  subsidy  scheme  in 
recent  years,  from  the  perspective  of  its 
harm  to  U.S.  producers  and  exporters,  has 
proven  to  be  "mixed  credlU. "  Initially. 
mixed  credits  were  defined  as  a  blend  of 
concessional  government  resources  with 
public  and/or  private  commerical  credits 
that  liad  the  effect  of  reducing  the  real  cost 
of  an  export  to  the  buyer— often  to  a  point 
where  the  price  was  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Recently,  the  term  has  been  gener- 
ally expanded  to  encompass  official  export 
financing  subsidies  for  commerical  purposes 
rather  than  development  purposes,  whether 
by  a  single  source  or  combination  of  sources. 
These  government  subsidies  for  commerical 
gain  are  costly.  They  distort  trade  patterns 
and  reduce  competition. 

The  United  States  can  and  must  adopt  a 
program  that  enables  U.S.  exporters  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  on 
terms  that  are  competitive  with  the  subsi- 
dized terms  offered  by  the  governments  of 
our  aggressive  trade  competitors.  This  as- 
sistance should  be  carefully  targeted  against 
predatory  official  efforts  to  capture  existing 
U.S.  markets  and  to  pre-empt  and  lock  up 
new  markets.  The  assistance  should  be  fo- 
cused on  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
which  American  industry  is  clearly  competi- 
tive with  nonsubsldized  foreign  competition. 


To  meet  the  mixed  credits  challenge,  the 
U.8.  must:  increase  its  efforts  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  these  widespread  trade  finance 
subsidies  for  commercial  advantage:  and,  in 
support  of  this  negotiating  position,  provide 
funding  and  formulate  clear  policy  guide- 
lines to  counter  and  neutralize  the  predato- 
ry official  activities  of  competitors. 

The  basis  of  a  program  to  meet  this  unfair 
competition  is  laid  out  on  the  following 
pages.  The  program  can  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately without  need  for  additional  fund- 
ing or  increased  authority  and  can  be  built 
on  existing  Institutional  arrangements.  It 
should  be  continued  eis  long  as  necessary  to 
convince  U.S.  competitors  that  reliance  on 
market  forces,  without  the  use  of  govern- 
ment subsidy,  is  a  better  way  to  increase 
trade  and  actiieve  worldwide  growth  and 
prosperity. 

BACKOHOinn):  DKmtiTioR  Ain>  context 

Official  export  promotion  efforts  consist 
of  a  wide  array  of  governmental  programs 
in  financing,  insurance,  guarantees,  tax- 
ation, commercial  reporting,  and  market  de- 
velopment. All  exporting  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  provide  various  forms 
of  export  promotion  to  expand  markets  and 
increase  sales.  They  also  provide  conces- 
sional export  financing  for  developing  coun- 
tries that  require  imports  to  meet  critical 
development  needs.  In  recent  years,  howev- 
er, the  distinction  t>etween  acceptable 
export  promotion  practices  and  develop- 
ment assistance  efforts  has  been  blurred, 
particularly  In  the  use  of  mixed  credits. 

Current  international  conventions  provide 
for  commonly  accepted  and  agreed  upon  fi- 
nancial practices  and  terms  for  official 
export  financing.  They  also  provide  meth- 
ods for  defining  concesslonality  as  applied 
to  interest  rates  and  terms.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  only  narrowly  define  the 
range  of  unacceptable  financing  techniques 
used  by  countries  to  subsidize  exports  for 
commercial  purposes.  A  wide  range  of  com- 
mercially oriented  subsidized  financing  ac- 
tivities escapes  official  notice  because  of 
this  narrow  approach. 

Various  types  of  mixed  credits  tiave  come 
under  some  international  scrutiny,  but,  as 
with  other  extraordinary  export  support 
measures,  not  enough  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended to  carefully  define,  monitor,  and 
regulate  their  use.  Consequently,  there  is 
some  confusion  in  official  and  business  cir- 
cles concerning  both  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mixed  credits  praccice. 

Mixed  credits,  taken  broadly.  Include  aU 
of  the  following  types  of  credit  practices. 

(1)  Coflnanclng:  a  mix  of  public  capital 
(sourced  from  different  public  entities)  or 
public  and  private  capital  in  a  single  export 
transaction. 

(2)  Joint  financing:  a  coflnanclng  arrange- 
ment for  which  there  is  a  common  list  of 
goods  and  services  and  where  financing  of 
all  or  certain  items  are  shared  between  co- 
lenders  in  agreed  proportions. 

(3)  Parallel  financing:  a  coflnanclng  ar- 
rangement in  which  each  colender  finances 
different  goods  and  services  or  distinct  parts 
of  a  project. 

(4)  Associated  financing  (as  defined  by  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development):  transactions  that  associate, 
in  law  or  in  fact,  some  combination  of  Offi- 
cial Development  Assistance  (ODA),  other 
official  finance  with  a  grant  element  of  at 
least  20  percent,  and  official  private  export 
credits  or  other  official  flows  at  or  near 
market  terms. 


(S)  Tied  aid  credits:  a  credit  that  is  provid- 
ed for  development  aid  purposes  and  is  fi- 
nanced either  exclusively  from  public  funds 
or  partly  from  public  and  partly  from  pri- 
vate funds. 

Most  official  international  mixed  crediU 
attention  is  focused  on  combinations  of  fi- 
nancing rather  than  a  single  export  credit. 
In  any  event,  whatever  term  is  used,  the  use 
of  these  or  any  other  concessional  export  fi- 
nancing techniques,  principally  for  commer- 
cial rather  than  for  development  purposes, 
distorts  international  trade  and  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  development  process  and  the 
world's  trading  system.  Other  countries  are 
using  a  wide  variety  of  these  techniques. 

Countries  offer  numerous  reasons  for 
using  mixed  credits:  to  help  their  trade  bal- 
ance: to  support  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  specific  domestic  industries:  to  re- 
lieve domestic  unemployment:  to  improve 
efficiency  in  specific  Industries  through  in- 
creased economies  of  scale:  to  increase  the 
availability  of  cheap  credit  for  the  develop- 
ing world:  to  leverage  greater  financial  flows 
to  the  developing  countries  without  undue 
restrictions  on  their  use:  and  to  provide  aid 
at  concessional  rates  to  advanced  developing 
countries  (ADCs),  like  Colombia  and  Brazil. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  available  evidence 
shows  that  an  increased  use  of  mixed  credits 
tends  to  shift  scarce  ODA  funds  from  the 
poorest  countries  to  higher  Income  develop- 
ing countries.  Further,  mixed  credit  financ- 
ing can  divert  ODA  from  the  recipient  coun- 
try's highest  priority  development  projects 
because  mixed  credits  frequently  go  to  so- 
phisticated, capital-intensive  projects  that 
may  not  i>e  at  the  top  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try's development  agenda. 

Where  legitimate  development  needs  are 
served,  use  of  concessional  mixed  credits 
may  be  appropriate.  However,  the  record  in- 
dicates that  the  domestic  economic  consid- 
erations of  donors  are  usually  the  control- 
ling factors  in  these  decisions.  The  direct 
costs  to  the  donor  countries — and  to  the 
world's  trading  system— are  great.  For  these 
reasons,  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment export  subsidies  for  commercial 
purposes. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT  ARRANGEMENT  ON 
MIXED  CREDITS 

In  February  1978,  the  United  States  and 
21  other  OECD  countries  reached  agree- 
ment on  principles  to  govern  the  use  of 
export  credits,  including  tied  aid  credits. 
Under  that  agreement— the  OECD  Guide- 
lines for  Officially  Supported  Export  Cred- 
its (Arrangement)— the  22  slgnators  agreed 
to  apply  common  credit  terms  to  vulous 
classes  of  Importing  countries.  The  Arrange- 
ment Is  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  that  is 
applicable  to  officially  supported  export 
credits  with  repayment  terms  of  two  years 
or  more. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Arrangement 
is  the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
trade-distorting  export  credit  sul)sldies  as 
weU  as  the  promotion  of  International  trade 
on  the  basis  of  price  competition  and  qual- 
ity considerations. 

Tied  aid  credits  usage  is  permitted  by  the 
Arrangement  In  accordance  with  specific 
guidelines.  Moreover,  the  participants  have 
agreed  to  terms  for  reporting  derogations 
and  for  matching  the  nonconforming  credits 
of  both  derogating  participants  and  nonpar- 
ticipants. 

The  guidelines  Include: 

Considering  credits  with  a  grant  element 
above  25  percent  as  Official  Development 


Assistance  (ODA)  rather  than  as  commer- 
cially oriented  trade  credits: 

Notifying  other  participants  promptly 
after  commitment  when  a  tied  aid  credit 
with  a  grant  element  above  25  percent  has 
been  offered: 

Refraining  from  offering  tied  aid  credits 
with  a  grant  element  of  less  than  20  per- 
cent: and 

Notifying  other  partlcipanU  10  days 
before  commitment,  when  planning  to  offer 
a  tied  aid  credit  with  a  grant  element  of  at 
least  20  percent,  but  less  than  25  percent. 

Once  notification  of  such  an  offer  is  given, 
other  partlcipanU  have  the  right  to  match, 
identically  or  through  other  means,  the 
terms  of  the  credit.  If  matching  resulU  in 
new  derogations,  further  time  extension  for 
discussion  and  action  by  participants  also 
apply. 

The  Arrangement  definition  of  mixed 
credits  is  far  too  narrow  and  the  Arrange- 
ment reporting  guidelines  are  far  too  incom- 
plete to  capture  the  true  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mixed  crediU  problem.  Many  types  of 
mixed  credit  transactions  escape  proper  re- 
porting and  scrutiny.  Thus,  parallel  financ- 
ing undertakings  between  a  government 
entity  and  a  private  capital  source,  in  wliich 
a  package  of  exports  are  disaggregated  and 
financed  separately  by  each  colender.  would 
escape  the  Arrangement's  reach  and  prob- 
ably go  unreported.  This  technique  is  com- 
monly practiced  by  various  countries.  More- 
over, many  of  the  reports  do  not  Include 
enough  information  to  be  of  use,  either  for 
matching  by  other  partlcipanU  or  for  gaug- 
ing the  extent  of  the  problem.  The  United 
SUtes  lias  been  trying  to  tighten  up  the 
agreement  by  Increasing  the  grant  element 
subject  to  prior  notification,  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  grant  element  necessary  to 
be  considered  ODA,  improving  the  amount 
and  quality  of  reporting,  and  various  other 
means.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  but 
many  subsidy  practices  are  not  covered  by 
the  Arrangement  and  the  incidence  of 
mixed  credit  offers  and  financing  continues 
to  increase. 

EXTENT  OP  THE  PKOBLai 

Hard  data  are  not  available  covering  the 
broad  spectrum  of  activities  we  consider 
concessional  mixed  credlU.  Some  countries, 
such  as  Sweden,  use  mixed  crediU  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  aid  program.  Some  tied 
credlU  are  offered  in  such  a  way  that  the 
subsidy  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  commer- 
cial credit,  others  are  not  reported  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Countries  are  extremely  clever 
in  finding  ways  to  meet  the  letter  of  inter- 
national obligations  while  continuing  to 
engage,  for  practical  purposes,  in  what  they 
have  agreed  not  to  do.  In  1983,  leas  than  30 
percent  of  offers  reported  by  Arrangement 
partlcipanU  were  in  the  agreed  guideline 
range  of  a  20-25  percent  grant  element,  30 
percent  of  the  offers  were  in  the  25-30  per- 
cent grant  element  range,  20  percent  had  a 
grant  element  "greater  than  25  percent." 
and  most  of  the  remainder  had  a  grant  ele- 
ment in  excess  of  SO  percent. 

This  high  concentration  just  outside  the 
agreed  upon  range  is  clear  indication  that 
some  countries  are  using  the  definition  of 
ODA  as  a  disguise  for  commercially  oriented 
trade  practices.  These  unfair  trade  practices 
are  hurting  U.S.  exporters. 

DaU  assembled  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  show  that  the  number  of  mixed  cred- 
lU agreemenu  offered  by  industrialized 
countries  has  continued  to  rise  rapidly  since 
1980.  The  number  of  offering  countries  has 
also  risen.  Mexico.  South  Korea,  and  other 
Advanced  Developing  Countries,  in  addition 


to  the  traditional  donor  community,  have 
begun  to  offer  mixed  credit  financing.  The 
dollar  value  of  mixed  crediU  offered  rose 
significantly  until  1980,  remained  constant 
at  just  over  $2  billion  annually  through 
1982,  and  increased  to  »3.5  billion  in  1983. 
Mixed  credit  use  continued  at  that  pace  into 
1984. 

Because  of  definitional  limitations,  these 
figures  probably  understate  the  incidence  of 
mixed  crediU.  Additionally,  however,  many 
experts  believe  that  countries  underreport 
either  deliberately  or  through  administra- 
tive carelessness.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  amount  reported  would  increase  signifi- 
cantly if  our  broader  definition  of  mixed 
crediU  were  used.  Of  Importance,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  mixed  crediU  are  often  concentrat- 
ed in  certain  heavily  subsidized  industrial 
sectors.  Thus,  the  trade-distorting  effecu  of 
the  credlU  may  t)e  far  greater  than  pub- 
lished daU  indicate.  While  OECD  reporU 
are  not  complete  on  this  point,  the  data  sug- 
gest this  may  be  particularly  true  in  the 
power  and  transportation  sectors. 

France  has  offered  over  50  percent  by 
value  of  all  reported  mixed  crediU.  The 
adoption  of  "defensive"  mixed  credit  pro- 
grams by  Canada,  Japan,  Oermany,  and 
others  has  not  led  France  to  reduce  iU  ac- 
tivity. While  France  has  cut  the  size  (in  dol- 
lars) of  iU  mixed  credlU  offers  since  1980. 
the  number  of  offers  in  1983  was  almost 
triple  the  1980  level. 

Most  of  the  countries  that  are  the  princi- 
pal reciplenU  of  mixed  credit  offers  are 
actual  or  potential  Eximbank  customers.  Six 
of  these  countries  stand  out  in  terms  of 
dollar  volume:  Mexico,  Brazil.  Egypt,  Moroc- 
co, Indonesia,  and  India.  All  exc«pt  Morocco 
are  significant  U.S.  export  markeU. 

D.S.  RESPONSE  TO  DATE:  NEGOTIATING  POSITION 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  considers 
trade-motivated  subsidized  export  financing 
wasteful,  costly,  and  ultimately  futUe  be- 
cause It  (aiuses  a  budgetary  drain  on  export- 
ing countries,  with  no  real  trade  or  develop- 
ment advantage  to  show  for  it.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  is  that  exported  goods  and  serv- 
ices should  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  price, 
quality,  and  other  Intrinsic  merit.  To  do 
otherwise  Is  to  neglect  the  marketplace  and 
distort  international  trade  patterns. 

Consistent  with  this  position,  the  United 
States  has  attempted  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  use  of  those  mixed  crediU  used  primari- 
ly for  export  promotion.  In  December  1983, 
for  the  first  time,  mixed  crediU  were  the 
highest  priority  item  on  the  agenda  in  nego- 
tiations on  the  OECD  Arrangement  on 
Export  CrediU.  The  United  SUtes  made  a 
number  of  proposals,  as  it  has  over  the 
years,  designed  to  expand  the  definition  of 
mixed  crediU,  to  make  their  use  more  evi- 
dent and  to  further  restrict  their  use.  The 
United  States  has  taken  positions  consistent 
with  this  in  other  international  negotiations 
as  well.  Progress  has  been  limited  and  pros- 
pecU  for  an  early  or  even  medium-term 
breakthrough  do  not  appear  to  be  good. 

At  the  OECD  Ministerial  meeting  in  May 
1984,  the  United  States  attempted  to  secure 
agreement  to  prohibit  grant  elemenU  below 
50  percent,  a  hefty  increase  above  the  cur- 
rent limit  of  25  percent.  Tills  would  have 
made  mixed  crediU  for  commercial  purposes 
much  more  expensive  for  the  offering  gov- 
ernment. However,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived virtually  no  support  for  this  position 
from  the  other  members. 

There  are  reporU  that  the  United  States 
was  preparing  a  new  series  of  proposals  to 
present  to  the  export  credit  group  of  the 
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OECD  at  a  September  1984  meeting  that 
was  postponed.  Reportedly,  the  proposals 
could  limit  the  provision  of  mixed  credits 
only  to  countries  with  lower  income  levels, 
apply  the  proposed  50  percent  grant  ele- 
ment only  to  selected  high  technology  In- 
dustries and  perhaps  others.  We  support 
this  U.S.  position  and  believe  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  press  for  adoption 
of  these  and  other  proposals  that  will 
reduce  or  eliminate  these  unfair  practices. 
However,  we  are  not  optimistic  about  the 
chances  for  successful  negotiations  on  these 
points;  furthermore,  we  are  not  convinced 
that,  even  If  successful,  a  new  Agreement 
will  stop  the  practice.  The  high  incidence  of 
offers  outside  the  limits  of  the  agreement  in 
recent  years  is  discouraging  to  us.  The 
United  States  needs  to  underscore  its  nego- 
tiating strategy  with  an  aggressive  mixed 
credits  program  that  will  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  continuing  these  predatory  trade 
tactics. 

PAST  ACnVITIBS  OP  THS  KXPORT- IMPORT  BANK 
AND  AID 

Before  1981,  Eximbank  selectively 
matched  the  Interest  rate  sutwldy  on  mixed 
credits  offered  by  others,  winning  some 
deals  for  U.S.  business.  However,  the  U.S. 
Government  did  not  find  this  approach  to 
be  effective  In  developing  negotiating  lever- 
age and  the  practice  ceased.  In  C>ctot>er 
1982.  the  Eximbank  introduced  a  medium- 
term  credit  program  to  provide  fixed  rate 
support  for  those  medium-term  export  sales 
up  to  >5  million  that  are  facing  subsidized, 
officially  supported  export  credit  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  With  evidence  of  the  com- 
petition, Elxlmbank  can  provide  fixed  rate  fi- 
nancing to  the  U.S.  bank  financing  the 
export  sale.  Eximbank  has.  in  some  cases, 
offered  to  extend  grace  periods  and  repay- 
ment terms  as  a  way  to  counter  interest  rate 
subsidies  offered  by  competitors.  This  is 
considered  to  be  an  effective  negotiating 
tactic  because  of  the  superiority  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital markets  as  a  source  of  long-term  capital. 
However,  Eximbank  has  not  aggressively 
sought  out  opportunities  to  counter  sut>si- 
dlzed  credits. 

In  1982,  AID  adopted  a  policy  on  mixed 
credits  that  delineated  their  use  for  export 
financing.  The  policy  recognizes  that  other 
donors  actively  use  mixed  credits.  AID 
agreed  to  consider  financing  mixed  credits 
using  ESF  funds,  but  only  to  counter  specif- 
ic offers  and  only  In  specific  cases  In  which 
the  project  has  a  high  priority  in  the  recipi- 
ent country's  development.  AID  also  adopt- 
ed a  program  to  meet  mixed  credit  competi- 
tion in  Egypt,  specifically  allocating  funds 
for  the  purpose.  However,  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  funds.  Including  the  re- 
quirement for  evidence  of  concessional  com- 
peting offers,  are  very  tight. 

Shortly  before  the  OECD  Ministerial 
meeting  in  May  1984  the  Export-Import 
Bank  made  two  mixed  credit  offers  In  re- 
sponse to  competing  mixed  credit  offers 
from  Prance.  One  was  to  finance  the  sale  of 
machine  tools  to  Indonesia,  the  other  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  telephone  switching  equip- 
ment in  Cypnis.  Since  that  time,  Eximbank 
has  made  a  small  numt>er  of  additional 
offers  of  mixed  credit  financing  In  response 
to  offers  made  by  other  countries. 

The  Indonesia  sale  demonstrates  the  high 
co6t  of  this  type  of  activity.  It  was  a  $15  mil- 
lion contract  by  a  U.S.  manufacturer.  Over 
the  life  of  the  contract,  Eximbank  income 
will  be  reduced  by  $16  million  compared  to 
the  income  that  would  have  been  generated 
by  its  normal  rates.  The  Eximbank  subsidy 
amounted  to  40  percent  of  the  contract 


price:  cost  per  Job  created  was  $47,500.  This 
subsidy  cost  is  in  line  with  estimates  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  the  overall 
cost  of  mixed  credits. 

ctnumrr  ixoislativx  cTmuuici 

In  November  1983,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation that  extended  the  financing  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  provided 
guidance  on  mixed  credits  and  Exlmbank's 
operating  policy.  The  legislation  empha- 
sized Exlmbank's  mandate  to  provide  export 
financing  that  is  fully  competitive  with  that 
offered  by  other  countries.  It  directed  the 
executive  branch  to  take  two  specific  ac- 
tions. First,  the  legislation  directed  the 
President  to  pursue  vigorously  International 
negotiations  to  limit  and  set  rules  for  the 
use  of  tied  aid  for  exports.  Specified  negoti- 
ating objectives  were  in  line  with  already 
existing  government  positions.  Second,  the 
legislation  directed  AID  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  establish  mixed  credit  pro- 
grams competitive  with  those  of  other  ex- 
porting nations.  Mixed  credit  offers  under 
these  programs  are  to  be  coordinated  by  an 
interagency  committee  and  require  the 
unanimous  consent  of  Its  members. 

Congress  made  it  clear  that  It  wants  the 
United  States  to  be  more  aggressive  in  meet- 
ing unfair  financing  competition  from  other 
exporting  countries. 

Eximbank  and  AID  have  developed  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  for  the  programs  called 
for  by  Congress.  AID'S  program  is  proposed 
to  extend  to  a  limited  number  of  countries 
because  of  other  legislative  requirements. 
The  Eximbank  plans  to  act  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  using  both  interest  rate  concessions 
and  Improved  terms  as  necessary  to  meet 
competition.  By  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  must  pass  on 
each  transaction.  Substantially  increased  ac- 
tivity from  either  Eximbank  or  AID  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  exports  is  unlikely,  however,  for 
the  following  reasons. 

Concessional  terms  are  very  expensive  to 
the  Eximbank  and  It  wants  to  maintain  its 
commercial  standing. 

AID'S  primary  interest  is  In  carrying  out 
Its  development  mandate  in  those  countries 
In  which  it  operates  and  In  assuring  that 
any  use  of  Its  Economic  Support  Funds  be 
consistent  with  the  economic,  security,  and 
political  criteria  used  to  establish  ESF  coun- 
try allocations. 

The  principal  recipients  of  mixed  credit 
offers  are  countries  in  which  AID  has  little 
or  no  activity. 

AID  believes  that  the  unqualified  use  of 
mixed  credits  could  divert  Its  assistance 
from  the  neediest  countries  and  from  a  re- 
cipient's highest  priority  projects. 

The  Interagency  coordination  process  is 
bureaucratic,  time-consuming,  and  not 
suited  to  the  pressing  needs  of  timely 
action. 

rxxsnios 

The  United  States  and  iU  exporters  are 
losing  markets  to  countries  that  provide 
concessional  credit  to  their  exports  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Past  U.S.  Government  actions  to  meet 
commercially  motivated  subsidized  financ- 
ing competition  have  been  limited  and  inef- 
fective. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  posture  in  regard  to 
mixed  credits  is  essentially  right,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  effective  In  the  short  to 
medium  term. 

U.S.  Government  agency  responses  to  the 
initiatives  directed  by  Congress  have  not  re- 
sulted In  a  significantly  more  aggressive 
stance  by  the  United  States. 


A  new  approach  Is  needed  In  order  to  sup- 
port U.S.  negotiating  efforts  and  permit 
U.S.  exporters  to  compete  on  equal  financ- 
ing terms  with  exporters  from  other  coun- 
tries who  benefit  from  officially  subsidized 
financing. 

If  recent  history  is  any  measure,  progress 
in  negotiations  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  slow  and  indecisive.  Recent 
steps  taken  by  the  DAC  to  broaden  the 
range  of  mixed  credit  activities  proscribed 
by  International  agreement  are  welcome. 
Welcome,  too,  is  France's  recent  decision  to 
withdraw  a  line  of  credit  to  Algiers  for 
subway  construction.  But  we  must  maintain 
the  effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to  this  expen- 
sive and  wasteful  practice. 

The  United  States  should  assign  the  high- 
est priority  to  negotiations  directed  at  stop- 
ping the  practice  of  governments  using  vari- 
ous methods  of  subsidizing  export  finance 
to  commercial  advantage. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  Administration's 
policy  to  put  an  end  to  these  subsidies, 
which  are  costly,  wasteful,  and  ultimately 
gain  nothing  for  those  nations  that  engage 
in  the  practice.  Goods  and  services  should 
move  in  International  commerce  according 
to  their  Intrinsic  value  and  the  marketing 
effort  behind  their  sale;  subsidized  financ- 
ing does  not  contribute  to  their  value,  nor 
does  it  lead  to  the  eventual  reduction  of  pro- 
duction costs.  To  the  contrary,  it  enables 
the  movement  of  goods  that  might  other- 
wise find  no  market.  This  does  not  promote 
the  best  interests  of  either  buyer  or  seller: 
in  the  long  run,  continued  use  of  mixed 
credits  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
growth  of  trade,  the  world's  economy,  and 
prospects  for  improved  living  standards. 

The  United  States  should  actively  discour- 
age the  use  of  mixed  credits  and  other 
forms  of  commercially  motivated  subsidized 
financing  In  the  appropriate  multilateral 
fora  and  in  bilateral  discussions  with  those 
nations  that  engage  in  the  practice. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared,  up 
to  the  limit  of  Exlmbank's  lending  and  guar- 
antee authority,  to  fund  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  subsidized  export  financing  to  meet 
the  competition  of  other  countries.  The  pro- 
gram should  remain  In  effect  until  other 
countries  discontinue  their  mixed  credit 
programs. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  the  principal 
official  financing  arm  of  United  States  trade 
policy  and  is  specifically  charged  with  pro- 
moting U.S.  exports  "at  rates  and  on  terms 
and  conditions  that  are  fully  competitive 
with  other  countries  and  consistent  with 
international  agreements."  Eximbank  fi- 
nances exports  to  many  countries  that  are 
recipients  of  mixed  credit  offers.  A  program 
to  compete  directly  against  a  broad  range  of 
unfair  mixed  credits  would  be  consistent 
with  the  bank's  mandate  to  be  competitive, 
but  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with  its  man- 
date to  remain  financially  sound,  as  large 
amounts  of  concessional  financing  would 
lead  to  losses  on  the  bank's  portfolio.  How- 
ever, existing  authority  is  -adequate  for  Ex- 
imbank to  undertake  such  a  program  imme- 
diately; new  legislation  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

Eximbank  has  substantial  unused  financ- 
ing authority  and  total  financing  ceilings 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
any  activity  that  Is  likely  to  be  generated  by 
this  program.  In  FY  1983  It  used  less  than 
$1.5  billion  of  Its  nearly  $4  bUllon  lending 
authority  and  less  than  $7  billion  of  Its  $10 
billion  guarantee  and  Insurance  authority. 
Lending,  guarantee  and  insurance  authority 
for  1985  are  expected  to  be  In  the  same 


order  oi  magnitude.  A  similar  shortfall  is 
likely  in  1984.  Unused  ceilings  on  Exlm- 
bank's lending  authority  totaled  several  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Other  U.S.  Institutions  such  as  AID  would 
not  be  as  effective  In  a  mixed  credits  pro- 
gram. AID  has  strong  developmental  man- 
dates in  which  trade  and  export  promotion 
are  not  key  factors.  In  addition,  AID  has 
limited  resources  that  are  primarily  devoted 
to  countries  to  which  mixed  credits  are  not 
directed.  Legislation  would  be  required  to 
thrust  AID  into  a  strong  trade  promotion 
role.  Not  only  would  start-up  time  be  longer 
with  AID,  but  the  institutional  difficulties 
would  be  extensive. 

export-import  bamk:  amoont  rkquirkd 

Available  data  do  not  provide  a  solid  basis 
for  estimating  the  funds  that  might  be  re- 
quired. Eximbank  believes  that  13  export 
transactions  valued  at  $576  million  may 
have  been  lost  to  foreign  mixed  credits 
(narrow  definition)  over  the  four-year 
period  from  August  1979  to  August  1983,  an 
average  of  almost  $150  million  per  year. 
Etocumentation  for  lost  sales  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce  because  there  is  no  effective 
way  to  collect  the  necessary  data.  In  recent 
years,  the  amount  of  mixed  credit  offers  by 
other  countries  has  averaged  about  $2  bil- 
lion per  year.  It  increased  to  $3.5  billion  In 
1983  and  will  be  at  least  that  amount  In 
1984.  Estimates  of  lost  exports  and  mixed 
credit  activity  generally  would  probably  be 
much  higher  If  they  were  based  on  a  broad- 
er definition  of  mixed  credits— one  that  re- 
flects the  full  range  of  commercially  orient- 
ed subsidized  financing  techniques  used  by 
our  foreign  competitors.  This,  in  addition  to 
underreporting,  might  well  double  the  re- 
ported $3.5  billion. 

COST  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  cost  to  the  Exim- 
bank In  lost  interest  over  the  life  of  a  credit, 
when  used  to  match  a  competing  mixed 
credit  with  a  25  percent  grant  element, 
would  be  about  40  percent  of  the  face 
amount  of  the  loan.  As  an  example,  the  use 
of  $1  bUllon  a  year  for  mixed  credit  financ- 
ing would  therefore  reduce  Eximbank 
Income  by  approximately  $400  million  over 
the  life  of  the  loans  or  about  $40  million  per 
year.  These  losses  would  not  be  recovered. 

This  $40  million  annual  loss  of  income  to 
Eximbank  would  be  a  small  fraction  of  its 
annual  interest  Income,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  $1.4  billion  In  FY  1983.  However, 
Its  net  losses  of  $247  millton  In  FY  1983 
would  Increase  further  If  this  loss  of  Inter- 
est from  a  mixed  credit  program  had  also 
been  reflected  In  the  bottom  line. 

CRITERIA  POR  USE 

The  purpose  of  this  more  aggressive 
stance  would  be  to  counter  the  use  of  subsi- 
dized mixed  credit  financing  (In  its  broad 
meaning)  by  export  competitors.  The  diffi- 
culties with  daU  collection  already  enumer- 
ated will  be  much  worse  when  facing  the 
need  for  quick  action  to  meet  a  competitive 
offer.  Guidelines  for  the  program  need  to  be 
established  so  that  exporters  and  bankers 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  Eximbank  funds 
can  be  drawn  upon. 

Although  they  need  further  definition 
and  refinement,  the  following  criteria  pro- 
vide an  Initial  framework. 

Eximbank  should  offer  financing  to  U.S. 
exporters  that  will  enable  the  exporters  to 
compete  on  equivalent  terms  with  exporters 
from  other  countries  who  benefit  from  com- 
mercially     oriented     concessional      credit 


(mixed  credits).  In  some  cases.  Eximbank 
may  provide  identical  financing  packages:  in 
other  cases  it  might  Include  some  other 
combination  of  down  payment,  rate,  term, 
and  grace  period  concessions  that  would  be 
equal,  but  not  superior,  to  the  competing  fi- 
nancing. 

Eximbank  should  aggressively  counter 
competing  offers.  For  Instance,  In  qualified 
cases  In  which  E^xlmbank  believes  there  will 
be  mixed  credit  competition,  it  should  use 
the  prior  notification,  procedures  under  the 
OECD  Arrangement  to  query  the  country  In 
question  about  its  Intent.  If  the  country  In- 
volved uses  mixed  credits  extensively  and 
does  not  provide  a  clear  negative  response  to 
the  query,  Eximbank  should  be  directed  to 
operate  on  the  assumption  that  a  mixed 
credit  package  will  be  offered  and  it  should 
provide  appropriate  financing  to  the  U.8. 
exporter.  In  other  cases,  Eximbank  may 
have  to  make  judgments  about  the  intent 
behind  competing  offers— whether  the  prin- 
cipal motivation  is  commercial  or  develop- 
mental. 

All  operations  undertaken  should  be  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  responsibilities  under  the 
OBXHD  Arrangement,  which  permits  match- 
ing of  competing  offers,  and  with  other  U.S. 
international  commitments. 

Eximbank  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  those  products  of  competing  countries 
that  have  benefited  most  from  mixed  cred- 
its, such  as  telecommunications,  power,  and 
transport  equipment  firms.  However,  it 
should  not  exclude  any  products  in  which 
U.S.  exporters  can  he  price-competitive. 

Exlmt>ank  should  not  exclude  products 
that  are  In  world  oversupply,  such  as  copper 
or  steel  processing  equipment,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  tantamount  to  announcing  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  leaving  the  field  to 
others.  However,  it  is  current  U.S.  policy  not 
to  finance  such  exports.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  policy.  Our  clear  preference  would 
be  to  avoid  these  areas,  but  given  the  needs 
of  the  program,  flexibility  may  be  required. 

SUMMARY 

The  Eximbank  program  can  be  imple- 
mented now.  It  Is  needed  to  make  UJ3.  ex- 
ports competitive  with  the  subsidized  com- 
mercial exports  of  our  competitors.  It  will 
Improve  the  U.S.  negotiating  poslUon  by 
trying  to  eliminate  commercial  export  subsi- 
dies. It  will  serve  U.S.  exporters  and  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  Preaident  should  direct 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  undertake  such 
a  program  Immediately  and  continue  it  until 
our  competitors  stop  using  these  predatory 
and  expensive  practices.* 


Catholic  schools  have  played  in  Amer- 
ica. By  providing  solid  academic  train- 
ing. Catholic  schools  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  producing  students  who 
are  well  prepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  ever-growing  competitive 
society.  But,  by  giving  young  Ameri- 
cans a  firm  spiritual  foundation. 
Catholic  schools  have,  in  turn,  provid- 
ed both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Nation  with  wise  and  compassionate 
leaders. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  observance 
of  Catholic  Schools  Week  is  "Sharing 
the  vision-teaching  values."  This  em- 
phasis on  values  is  a  Icey  component  of 
Catholic  education.  We  are  a  stronger 
and  more  spiritual  nation  because  of 
these  institutions.  They  are  certainly 
deserving  of  our  high  commendation.* 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOUS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
National  Catholic  Schools  Week  has 
been  designated  as  February  4 
through  February  8,  1086.  And  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments 
of  our  Nation's  Catholic  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

For  many  years.  Catholic  schools 
have  provided  our  Nation's  parents 
with  an  Important  alternative  to 
public  education  for  their  children. 
Today,  more  than  2V4  million  children 
attend  Catholic  schools  In  this  coun- 
try. In  New  Jersey,  more  than  166.000 
students  are  attending  parochial  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

It  is  Impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
Important      educational      role      that 


TAX  DEDUCTION  POR 
CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  A.  Baker,  expressing 
my  deep  concern  over  the  'Treasury 
Department's  proposal  to  limit  tax  de- 
ductions for  charitable  contributions 
as  part  a  new  tax  simplification  plan. 

My  concern  is  what  would  happen  to 
a  host  of  organizations  whose  exist- 
ence relies  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
generosity  of  taxpajrlng  Americans. 
Churches,  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, museums,  social  service  agen- 
cies, and  other  organizations  would 
likely  suffer  a  significant  loss  of  sup- 
port. At  a  time  when  budget  con- 
straints limit  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
increase  direct  funding  support  for 
many  worthwhile  activities,  now  is  not 
the  time  to  remove  this  important  in- 
centive for  support  from  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  to  insert 
into  the  CoNGRXSSiOHAL  Rbcori)  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Baker, 
urging  the  administration  to  drop  the 
proposal  limiting  the  tax  deductibility 
of  charitable  contributions. 

The  letter  follows: 

January  29.  1985. 
Hon.  Jambs  A  Baker. 
Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Wtuhington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  My  purpose  in  writing  today  is 
to  express  my  very  deep  concern  about  one 
clement  of  the  Treasury  Department's  tax 
simplification  proposal,  namely  the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  charitable  contributions. 

I  fear  that  if  this  proposal  is  adopted,  it 
will  have  severe  repercussions  upon  a  host 
of  organizations  in  the  United  States- 
churches,  schools  and  universities,  museums 
and  other  charitable  entitles— which  rely 
either  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  the  generosi- 
ty of  taxpaylng  Americans. 

WhUe  limiting  the  deductibility  of  chari- 
table contributions  would  not  bring  an  end 
to  philanthropy,  such  limits  could  very  well 
Jeopardize  the  programs  of  many  private  or- 
ganizations and,  in  the  case  of  some,  put 
them  out  of  business.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  the  Irony  would  be  that  Congress 
could  well  be  deluged  with  new  calls  for  in- 
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creased  government  aid  and  support,  thus 
defeating  the  goal  of  this  Administration  to 
cut  spending. 

A  few  figures  about  charitable  contribu- 
tions have  begun  to  emerge  since  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  was  unveiled.  Private  colleges 
and  universities,  for  example,  receive,  on  av- 
erage. 11  percent  of  their  operating  funds 
from  gifts,  and  the  fear  is  growing  that  this 
percentage  would  fall  if  the  deductions  that 
could  be  claimed  for  such  contributions 
were  limited.  Given  the  Administration's 
call  for  futher  cutbacks  In  student  aid,  such 
fears  are  legitimate. 

Other  organizations  rely  far  more  heavily 
upon  private  gifts,  notably  churches  and 
such  community  charities  as  the  United 
Way.  which  estimates  the  donations  It  re- 
ceives could  fall  as  much  as  20  percent  If  the 
Treasury  proposed  is  adopted. 

I  realize  that  a  debate  Is  now  going  on 
within  the  Administration  over  the  final 
scope  of  the  tax  simplification  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  later  this  year.  I 
would  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
drop  the  provisions  relating  to  charitable 
deductions.  I  believe  such  provisions  will  not 
find  favor  with  Congress  and  will  merely 
divert  attention  from  the  larger  issue  of  tax 
reform.  If.  by  chance,  such  provisions  were 
to  be  adopted,  they  would  not  only  cause  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  countless  private  orga- 
nizations which  rely  upon  charity,  but 
would  also  be  counterproductive,  setting  off 
new  demands  for  increased  federal  govern- 
ment aid  which  we  cannot  afford. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

JOHH  H.  Chatke, 

U.S.  SenatoT.m 


REDUCING  THE  FEDERAL 

BUDGET  BY  CHANGING  THE 
STRUCTURE  OP  REPAYMENT 
PLANS  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTRIC 
HYDRO  PROJECTS  IS  A  BAD 
IDEA 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  99th  Congress  with  a  re- 
newed spirit  and  vigor  to  attack  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  deficit,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  move  prudently  and 
cautiously.  Not  all  the  ideas  presently 
circulating  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  are  good  ones. 

In  particular  I  am  referring  to 
OMB's  four-part  scheme  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt  through  increased  reve- 
nues from  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies  being  circulated  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
four-part  scheme  calls  for  significant 
changes  in  the  structure  of  repayment 
plans  associated  with  outstanding  debt 
on  Federal  hydroelectric  projects. 
These  changes  could  have  far-reach- 
ing, detrimental  impacts  on  customers 
buying  power  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Specifically,  OMB  proposes 
to: 

First,  convert  the  amortization 
schedule  to  a  straight-line  method  of 
repayment; 

Second,  bring  interest  rates  on  out- 
standing debt  to  the  Treasury's  cur- 
rent rate  of  borrowing; 

Third,  accelerate  repayment  of  the 
projects'  irrigation  features  to  make  it 


concurrent  with  power  facility  repay- 
ments; and 

Fourth,  assess  interest,  at  current 
market  levels,  to  the  irrigation  por- 
tions of  the  project. 

Federal  dams  planned  and  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  1950'8 
and  1960's  were  meant  to  fulfill  a 
public  policy  of  making  the  West  hab- 
itable by  providing  water  for  irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  uses. 
Only  by  devising  means  to  store  sur- 
plus in  wet  years  for  later  use  in  dry 
spells  could  these  arid  lands  become 
productive. 

Knowing  that  the  cost  of  these  dams 
must  somehow  be  repaid  to  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  and  that  irrigation  water 
priced  at  full  cost  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  the  Bureau  Installed 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  in  the 
dams  to  provide  revenues  to  repay  the 
investment.  Power  users  were  asked  to 
repay  not  only  the  investment  in  the 
power  facilities,  plus  the  market  rate 
of  interest  prevailing  at  the  time,  but 
also  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  dams  and  a  portion  of  the 
water  storage  and  irrigation  features 
of  the  projects. 

Since  they  were  designed  primarily 
as  water  projects— not  as  power 
projects— Congress  required  power 
users  to  offset  irrigation  costs.  Irriga- 
tion features  were  to  be  repaid  with- 
out interest. 

Power  from  these  projects,  however, 
was  expensive.  Compared  to  coal-fired 
resources  built  at  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
was  30-50  percent  higher.  The  Bureau 
had  difficulty  finding  enough  users  to 
fully  subscribe  to  all  the  available 
power  at  that  time.  Because  of  the 
high  cost,  contracts  were  structured  to 
fully  repay  both  the  power  investment 
and  the  irrigation  component  at  the 
lowest  rates  possible  in  keeping  with 
sound  business  principles.  Not  until 
1974  did  the  cost  of  this  power  become 
cheaper  than  coal-fired  generation 
constructed  at  the  same  time. 

Like  a  home  mortgage,  the  repay- 
ment schedule  is  structured  to  recover 
interest  costs  first.  This  means  very 
little  Is  applied  toward  principal  in  the 
early  years  of  the  contract.  By  1989, 
however,  power  users  will  have  repaid 
about  56  percent,  or  $405  million,  of 
power  facilities  in  just  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  alone.  This 
project  serves  power  consumers  in  my 
home  State  of  Wyoming.  Once  princi- 
pal in  the  power- generating  facilities  is 
repaid,  power  revenues  will  be  applied 
toward  irrigation  costs. 

trrtcn  or  thx  omb  phoposal 

With  this  historical  background  in 
mind,  let  us  assess  what  the  OMB  pro- 
posals would  mean.  The  first  proposal 
I  mentioned  was  to  convert  to  a 
straight-line  amortization  method. 

In  my  view  this  proposal  would 
impose  on  power  users  an  unfeasible 
and  perhaps  unattainable  revenue  ob- 


ligation. In  high  water  years,  excess 
power  sales  generate  additional  reve- 
nues. Like  a  prudent  home  buyer,  the 
Federal  power-marketing  agencies 
apply  these  revenues  to  outstanding 
principal  on  loans  carrying  the  highest 
interest  rate.  Thus,  higher  cost  loans 
can  be  retired  more  quickly,  and  rates 
can  be  kept  at  a  lower  level  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

In  poor  water  years,  the  PMA's  must 
purchase  power  to  meet  contract  obli- 
gations. Diuing  these  periods,  they 
pay  only  interest  and  redistribute 
missed  principal  payments  across  the 
remaining  repayment  term.  This  prac- 
tice of  accelerating  and  deferring  prin- 
cipal payments  is  essential  in  giving 
the  PMA's  necessary  flexibility  to  op- 
erate in  erratic  water  cycles  and  still 
fulfill  their  contractual  obligations  to 
the  Treasury. 

OMBs  proposed  straight-line 
method  to  require  fixed  levels  of  inter- 
est and  principal  payments  would 
remove  this  flexibility.  Therefore,  it 
would  greatly  burden  power  users  with 
higher  rates  in  poor  water  years.  Since 
the  weather  is  something  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  any  scheme 
which  would  mitigate  the  present 
system  of  cyclical  revenue  collections 
would  be  needlessly  complex  when  a 
method  that  so  adequately  evens  out 
these  fluctuations  already  exists. 

Furthermore,  requiring  users  to 
begin  paying  a  market  rate  of  interest 
on  the  remaining  outstanding  debt 
will  compound  problems  of  a  straight- 
line  amortization  schedule  by  greatly 
increasing  interest  costs  at  a  time 
when  they  are  scheduled  to  decline  as 
a  proportion  of  power  rates. 

More  unsettling,  however,  is  the 
notion  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  manipulate  power  rates  to  re- 
flect something  other  than  their  true 
cost.  When  many  of  these  projects 
were  authorized,  interest  rates  were  in 
the  range  of  3  to  4  percent.  Power 
users  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  repay  the  cost 
of  these  projects  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
comparable  to  what  they  could  have 
obtained  from  the  private  money 
market. 

To  arbitrarily  double  and  triple 
those  rates  25  years  later  not  only  vio- 
lates contract  terms,  but  it  also  sets  a 
potentially  dangerous  precedent.  This 
is  a  precedent  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  should  even  consider  making 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  article  1,  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Constitution  precludes  a 
State  from  passing  any  laws  which 
impair  the  obligations  of  contracts. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  this  instance,  should 
be  no  less  than  those  of  States. 

One  of  Congress'  stated  benefits  in 
selling  Federal  hydroelectric  power  to 
nonprofit,  consimier-owned  utilities 
was  to  provide  a  "yardstick"  measure 
of    competition    with    investor-owned 
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utilities.  Rates  set  at  some  arbitrary 
level  to  fatten  the  Treasury  rather 
than  recover  costs  will  destroy  this 
measure  of  competition,  thus  hurting 
all  ratepayers. 

There  will  be  no  market  for  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  if  rates  are  set  at 
levels  higher  than  that  of  recovering 
costs.  Finding  their  rates  have  become 
a  i>oIitical  football,  utilities  would 
prefer  to  finance  their  own  projects, 
knowing  that  contract  terms  will  not 
change  midstream,  and  in  the  end,  the 
projects  belong  to  them,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Moreover,  once  we 
try  to  price  power  at  artificial  levels 
rather  than  at  cost-recovery,  we  lose 
the  ability  to  effectively  regulate  elec- 
tric utility  rates. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  require  power 
users  to  repay  the  cost  of  irrigation 
features  with  interest  at  the  market 
rate,  such  a  proposal  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  congressional  intent  in  estab- 
lishing these  projects.  Congress  was 
extremely  clear  in  stipulating  that  irri- 
gation features  should  be  charged  no 
interest.  Making  these  costs  repayable 
at  the  same  time  as  power  costs  will 
also  create  a  significant  burden  upon 
power  users  in  the  form  of  higher 
rates. 

No  reasonable  person  can  fault  OMB 
for  trying  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
do  this,  and  cuts  must  be  made.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  the  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  the  deficit  is  to 
recommend  the  breaking  of  contracts, 
or  to  single  out  a  specific  group  of  tax- 
payers to  bear  a  disproportionate 
burden  in  paring  the  deficit.  Quite 
simply,  because  of  their  broad  policy 
implications,  these  proposals  should 
be  sununarily  rejected. 

At  a  time  when  power  users  in  the 
West  could  have  purchased  power  at 
cheaper  rates  or  built  their  own 
projects  with  long-term  security, 
power  users  in  the  West  chose  to  enter 
a  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  water  projects 
to  transform  their  region  into  viable 
agricultural  and  industrial  centers. 
They  have  always  paid  their  own  way. 
There  is  no  Federal  subsidy  involved 
with  power  rates.  Therefore,  Western 
power  users  should  not  be  penalized 
for  their  dependence  on  Federal  hy- 
dropower. 

Maximum  revenues  necessary  to 
repay  the  cost  of  Federal  water 
projects  need  not  translate  into  maxi- 
mum power  rates.  OMB's  proposal  is  a 
serious  break  with  the  long-standing 
Federal  policy  of  this  Nation  to  keep 
energy  costs  as  low  as  possible  for  its 
citizens.  It  would  be  wrong  to  abandon 
this  policy  by  asking  Federal  power 
users  to  bear  such  an  inequitable  and 
unfair  burden  as  OMB  has  proposed. 
The  ultimate  result  would  only  be  the 
possibility  of  excessive  and  uncontrol- 
lable electric  utility  rates  at  a  time  in 
our  Nation's  history  when  the  present 


administration  has  been  successful  in 
knocking  out  inflation  as  the  country's 
leading  economic  problem. 

Although  all  the  numbers  are  not 
yet  in  on  what  the  impact  of  these 
proposals  would  be  on  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wistful  thinking  to  say  that 
the  WAPA  firm  rate  may  double  on 
the  wholesale  rates  to  public  power 
users.  And,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
wholesale  rate  is  just  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Final  customer  rates  could  quad- 
ruple. In  fact,  just  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  alone  rough  esti- 
mates show  that  CRSP  rates  would  in- 
crease 300  to  400  percent! 

I  simply  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for 
the  administration  to  be  proposing 
that  we  make  a  profit  on  power  gener- 
ated from  dams  built  from  taxpayer 
funds  and  sold  at  cheap  rates  to  public 
utility  preference  customers  and 
others.  The  whole  point  of  building 
these  facilities  in  the  first  place  was  to 
msike  cheap  power  available  to  every- 
one. I,  therefore,  would  \ix%e  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  join  with  me 
in  opposing  this  idea.  I  also  would  like 
to  remind  the  administration  that  if 
policy  is  to  be  changed  on  this  issue, 
then  such  changes  are  properly  within 
the  purview  of  the  Congress.  This  is 
not  something  which  the  administra- 
tion should  do  administratively.* 


WHICH  WAY  ON  ABORTION? 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled  "Which 
Way  on  Abortion?"  by  Russ  PuJliam. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  Indianap- 
olis News  on  January  23.  1985.  The 
author  states  his  case  more  eloquently 
than  I  can,  but  he  is  essentially  saying 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  reason  for 
finding  in  favor  of  Roe  versus  Wade  is 
no  longer  valid.  The  Court  held  that 
abortion  could  be  legal  during  the  first 
two  trimesters  of  pregnancy  because 
during  the  earlier  months  of  a  preg- 
nancy, the  fetus  was  not  "viable."  or 
able  to  live  and  develop  on  its  own.  Ad- 
vances in  intensive  care  nurseries  and 
the  wonderful  proliferation  of  inten- 
sive care  neonatal  units  at  oiu*  Na- 
tion's hospitals  help  give  the  very  pre- 
mature infant  a  much  better  chance  of 
survival.  As  the  author  ijoints  out.  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  to  legalize 
abortion  needs  rethinking.  I  quite 
agree,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  excellent  ar- 
ticle. 

I  ask  tht  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Jan.  23, 1985] 
Which  Way  Oh  Abortioh? 
(By  Russ  Pulliam) 

Its  been  12  years  since  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  favor  of  abortion  as  a  matter 
of  privacy. 


The  result  has  been  millions  of  abortions 
not  because  of  rape,  incest  or  danger  to  the 
mother's  life,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  an  unwanted  baby. 

In  one  sense  it  seems  inevitable  that  this 
kind  of  abortion  as  a  convenience  will  be 
stopped  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  another  sense,  though,  the  pressure  to 
continue  abortions  of  this  kind  will  t>e  Im- 
mense. The  atmrtion  industry  is  making  lots 
of  money  off  these  operations  and  won't 
want  to  see  this  revenue  reduced  by  some 
law  or  court  ruling. 

The  pressure  to  halt  this  kind  of  abortion 
is  also  buUding.  Medical  technology  is  undo- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  basis  for  its  deci- 
sion, which  was  the  "viability "  of  the  baby 
Inside  the  mother's  womb. 

Based  on  medical  studies  and  a  lot  of 
gueaswork.  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  a  baby  is  not  a  human  being 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  mother's 
pregnancy.  But  after  those  six  months  the 
t>aby  is  'viable"  and  thus  states  can  restrict 
abortions  during  the  third  trimester. 

But  more  and  more  babies  are  medically 
"viable"  during  the  second  trimester,  ren- 
dering the  1973  decision  almost  out  of  date 
in  terms  of  science.  In  California  doctors 
managed  to  deliver  a  t>aby  alive  in  19S3. 
though  the  mother  died  before  the  end  of 
the  baby's  second  trimester. 

We  talked  to  the  baby,  we  called  him  by 
name  when  we  knew  he  was  a  boy.  We  treat- 
ed him  as  if  he  was  a  baby  outside,  but  he 
was  inside."  commended  nurse  Pat  Will  even 
after  the  delivery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Elkins  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  Center  contends  that 
these  kinds  of  medical  possibilities  are  grow- 
ing. "With  our  intensive  care  nunery 
system  now  newborn  babies  that  were  re- 
peatedly written  off  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
surviving.  A  baby  of  one  pound  has  an  op- 
portunity to  live  today— something  unheard 
of  five  years  ago."  he  said  in  an  interview 
with  Christianity  Today  magazine. 

"And  I  think  technology  wUl  soon  take  us 
to  a  point  where  a  baby  outside  the  uterus 
can  be  supported  at  almost  any  gestational 
age."  he  continues.  "That's  going  to  mean 
that  society  will  have  to  deal  with  a  technol- 
ogy challenging  its  values.  It  will  mean  that 
abortion  without  a  medical  reason  is  going 
to  become  more  and  more  problematic  for 
society." 

So  medical  technology  may  force  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rethink  the  1973  ruling. 

From  a  legal  standpoint  the  court  also  has 
good  reasons  to  revise  the  ruling.  Justice 
Blackmun 's  decision  was  a  clear  case  of  writ- 
ing a  new  law.  rather  than  interpreting  the 
Constitution.  The  decision  has  not  com- 
manded much  respect  in  legal  circles,  even 
among  some  who  favor  a  pro-choice  position 
on  abortion. 

Justice  BjTon  White  dissented  from  the 
court's  divided  ruling  in  a  stinging  rebtike  to 
the  majority,  calling  the  decision  "an  exer- 
cise in  raw  Judicial  power"  with  no  constitu- 
tional basis. 

"I  find  nothing  in  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  court's 
Judgment."  he  wrote.  "The  court  simply 
fashions  and  announces  a  new  constitution- 
al right  for  pregnant  mothers  and.  with 
scarcely  any  reason  or  authority  for  its 
action,  invests  that  right  with  sufficient 
substance  to  override  most  existing  state 
abortion  statutes." 

More  recently  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor has  attacked  the  1973  decision  as  well, 
complaining  about  the  inappropriate  course 
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that  the  court  took  in  writinK  regulations 
about  trimesters  for  all  the  states  to  follow. 

So  the  court  may  well  reverse  itself,  from 
a  combination  of  legitimate  legal  concerns 
as  well  as  the  evidence  from  advancing  med- 
ical technology. 

The  issue  boils  down  to  when  a  human 
being  becomes  a  human  being.  The  1973 
court  decision  noted  the  disagreements 
among  scientists,  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers on  this  question.  But  why  take  such  a 
big  chance  when  the  issue  is  the  life  and 
death  of  millions  of  babies?* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OROKR  rOR  RECESS  aifTIL  1 1  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  February  6,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOCIf  mON  OP  CKRTAIH  SKHATORS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  for  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Senators  Specter.  Proxmire,  Boren, 
HxruH,  Byro,  Cranston,  Inouye,  and 

COHXIf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROCmifB  MORIfllfC  BCSHfESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  just  identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
following  morning  business,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  William  Bennett  and 
Donald  Hodel,  hopefully  under  time 
agreements  of  1  hour  each;  and,  also 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
on  the  two  nominations,  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  turn  to 
the  nomination  of  John  Herrington, 
for  Secretary  of  Energy.  Therefore,  at 
least  two.  possibly  three,  rollcall  votes 
can  be  expected  during  Wednesday's 
session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  In 
accordance  with  the  order  just  entered 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  4:57  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  6,  1985,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
4,  1985,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 
ACTION  AcEiicT 

E>onna  M.  Alvarado.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  vice  Thomaa 
W.  Pauken. 

Mississippi  River  Commissioii 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Allen  Sands.  410-84- 
lOM,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Miasiastppi  River  Commission, 
and  Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Joseph  Dacey,  124- 
24-H224.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ICiaiiaBippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  28  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37) 
(33  U.S.C.  642). 

National  Council  oh  the  Handicapped 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped for  the  terms  Indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  September  17.  1986: 

Jeremiah  Milbank.  of  Connecti<nit.  vice 
Carmine  R.  Lavlerl.  deceased. 

For  a  term  expiring  September  17.  1987: 

Justin  W.  Dart.  Jr..  of  Texas  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  5.  1985: 
In  the  Axmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers.  514-40-3091  (age 
63).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  the  grade  of  general  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601.  to  which 
grade  he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  October  12.  1984.  until  Jan- 
uary 3.  1985: 

Gen.  Robert  C.  KlngEton,  012-22-3429, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code.  aecUona  593(a).  3385. 
and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A  Baber  HI,  229-28- 
4215. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bernard  O.  Ehrllch,  103-22- 
3118. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  E.  James,  208-22-0217. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Glen  D.  Alexander.  510-28-9677. 

Col.  Jay  Braahear.  526-32-0329. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Davis.  Jr..  258-48-9150. 

Col.  Prank  M.  Denton.  439-44-1239. 

Col.  Robert  L.  DeEam.  405-42-3527. 

Col.  Chester  E.  Oorskl.  026-24-8085. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Hickman.  223-26-4097. 

Col.  Martin  E.  Und.  Jr..  057-24-1041. 

Col.  David  H.  Lueck.  468-28-4680. 

Col.  PasQuale  J.  Macrone.  Jr.,  164-26-6824. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Matteson,  390-36-2121. 

Col.  Emeldo  A.  OUva,  253-74-8642. 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Sullivan.  531-32-6183. 

Col.  Oscar  E.  TrlvlU.  221-20-6083. 

Col.  Normand  A.  Trudeau.  038-24-3426. 

Col.  Aaron  K.  Warren,  408-68-7076. 


In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  section  624, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  to  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abbott.  Byron  A.  267-78-1103 
Abold.  Phillip  L..  059-38-2425 
Accola.  Thomas  D..  522-72-7585 
Ackerman.  Donald  L..  Jr..  266-78-8063 
Acuff.  Steven  D..  230-58-8294 
Altken.  Gordon  J..  368-50-5334 
AJA  Joseph  G..  009-32-2797 
Akers.  Robert  K..  164-38-9236 
Aklns.  Jerry  G..  492-52-2947 
Alexander,  Michael  O..  420-44-9757 
Alexander.  WUllam  L..  265-74-9809 
Alford.  James  E.,  438-72-3952 
AUen.  Donald  L..  45^82-7078 
Allen.  Fred  III.  444-46-0818 
Allen.  Kenneth  E.  265-68-3819 
Allen.  Kenneth  J..  528-58-5774 
AUen.  Robert  A.  174-40-2711 
Allen.  Robert  W..  Jr..  136-40-5307 
AUen.  Thomas  L..  524-68-7385 
Alsup,  Larry  W..  440-46-3470 
AmatuUi.  Ladis  W..  067-38-6082 
Ambos.  Dale  S..  287-46-1576 
Amlsano.  Richard  P..  072-38-9621 
Amtmann.  Raymond  A..  150-40-0469 
Anarde.  RusseU  J..  531-56-0781 
Andersen.  Ty  J..  025-38-2405 
Anderson.  Charles  R..  Jr..  437-66-4885 
Anderson.  Dennis  W..  527-76-4340 
Anderson.  Donald  E..  502-52-1835 
Anderson.  James  E..  553-58-9378 
Anderson.  Keith  H..  476-50-4751 
Anderson.  Philip  J.,  366-42-2756 
Anderson.  Robert  K..  Jr..  528-62-1616 
Annas.  Richard  O..  578-62-5741 
Anselml.  Michael  S..  520-48-0816 
Arciero.  Anthony  P.,  575-46-9547 
Armour.  H.  Michael.  Jr.,  438-66-7327 
Am.  Robert  M..  408-80-6362 
Amott.  GaU  I..  504-48-3564 
Asato,  Morris  T..  576-42-1935 
Ash.  Leonard  J.,  507-58-4292 
AsUe.  David  L..  236-68-0996 
Atkinson.  Robert  M..  529-64-4455 
Audley.  David  R..  052-38-0890 
Austin.  Ralph  H..  473-54-8962 
Austin,  Robert  A..  220-54-6500 
Austin.  Walter  W..  Jr..  411-72-4965 
Autry.  Larry  D..  254-74-1031 
Avon,  Joseph  G..  276-44-6012 
Ayres.  Harrison,  G.,  Jr..  273-42-9875 
Baars,  Allan  K.,  395-42-6109 
Bacchus,  James  L.,  523-60-2534 
Baden.  Gerard  T..  082-36-8605 
Baehr.  Kenneth  M..  347-36-3817 
Baer.  Howard  S..  166-38-2499 
BaUey.  Charles  E..  562-62-8790 
Bailey.  George  R..  139-38-8154 
Bak.  Caslmlr  V..  221-34-2720 
Baker.  Don  E.  287-42-2545 
Baker,  Jack  T.,  272-42-8463 
Baker,  John  R.,  432-90-3934 
Baker,  Michael  A.  301-38-8403 
Baker,  Robert  W..  039-28-5131 
Baker.  WiUiam  H..  416-60-3246 
Baldrlge.  Jeffrey  W.,  147-40-7069 
Baldwin.  John  A..  439-68-3835 
Baldwin.  Richard  S..  Jr..  019-34-7676 
Ball.  David  K.,  422-58-9588 
Ballard,  Robert  H.,  537-46-7082 
Balsterholt.  Werner  H..  347-38-4310 
Baltazar,  Bin  R..  554-66-1906 
Balven.  Terry  L..  521-70-5485 
Baptiste.  Thomas  L..  546-86-1125 
Barajas,  John  L..  465-86-5555 
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Barker.  Raymond  H..  Jr..  138-38-6496 
Barlow.  Joiin  R..  585-03-9576 
Barnard.  Rocky  E.,  509-44-2323 
Barnes,  Albert  A..  216-42-3652 
Barnes.  Carroll  T..  500-46-7840 
Bamett.  Berle  T..  457-84-3472 
Bamett,  Richard  P..  528-58-8229 
Barney,  Frederick  G..  318-40-6016 
Bamidge,  Leroy,  Jr..  439-70-7882 
Barraclough.  John.  261-84-3598 
Barrlck.  Ronald  D..  418-66-0640 
Barrows.  Henry  C.  136-38-5463 
Barry.  James  E..  487-46-2695 
Barstow.  David  N..  027-34-1098 
Bartel.  Harvey  D..  446-40-7008 
Barthel.  Gerald  R..  496-48-0116 
Bartlett.  John  K..  558-62-0842 
Bartley,  Michael  E..  023-36-3242 
Bartness.  Patrick  M..  398-40-5061 
Baskett.  Robert  H..  225-60-0206 
Batchelor.  WtUiam  K..  505-56-0562 
Batezel.  Anthony  L..  575-52-4386 
Batty.  Harry  J..  Jr..  205-34-1 198 
Baum.  Peter  J..  003-34-1548 
Baumann,  Norman  J.,  370-44-5956 
Baumgardner.  Haynes  M.,  Jr.,  452-84-3401 
Baumgardner.  Thomas  R..  284-46-6284 
Baumgart.  John  R..  471-50-3932 
Bayers.  James  A..  478-64-3645 
Beach.  Lawrence  M..  157-34-4393 
Bean.  Allan  K..  453-76-6635 
Bean.  Richard  M..  524-66-7348 
Bearce.  Douglas  U.  330-38-6381 
Beattie.  John  S..  003-32-3873 
Seattle.  Paul  W..  019-32-7637 
Beatty,  Thomas  R..  403-62-0202 
Beaty.  Andrew  R..  Jr..  288-40-1779 
Beauvais.  Eugene  P..  398-46-0641 
Beck.  Peter  H..  051-38-8971 
Becker,  Michael  L..  510-42-7245 
Behler.  Robert  P..  444-52-1612 
Beierschmitt.  Gerald  A..  Jr.,  181-32-9681 
Bell.  Anthony  W..  Jr..  207-36-4246 
Belwood.  Uoyd  E..  404-66-4186 
Benedict.  William  N..  II.  510-52-0176 
Bennett.  Frederick  L..  454-70-7086 
Bennett.  James  A..  Jr..  544-44-6416 
Bennett.  James  R.,  264-66-6203 
Bennett,  James  W..  219-58-6509 
Benson.  Gerald  E..  392-42-7774 
Benson.  Joel  D..  421-64-7160 
Benson.  Robert  E..  504-56-1881 
Bent,  Ralph  G..  II.  375-48-6797 
Benzlng.  John  P.,  286-40-2544 
Beplay,  Harry  D.,  433-68-8815 
Berardino.  Joseph  J.,  267-66-7422 
Beres,  James  A.,  389-56-0746 
Berg,  Dennis  R.,  392-44-9191 
Berger,  George  W..  549-58-6249 
Berkshire,  WaUer  E.,  Jr..  550-52-7317 
Bemhard.  Craig  A..  106-42-8254 
Bernhardt,  Wayne  A.,  314-48-7664 
Bertelson.  Gilbert  M..  529-54-3179 
Betz.  William  J..  391-46-2067 
Bice.  Earl.  D..  480-58-1548 
Blelicki.  Dennis  E..  072-36-7465 
Bisher.  Jon  A..  299-40-1272 
Bishop.  Dennis  R..  357-36-6259 
Bishop.  Geoffrey  T..  031-36-5569 
Bishop.  Raymond  C,  503-56-0281 
Bittner,  Robert  J.,  352-36-8386 
Black,  Kenneth  L.,  439-82-0080 
Black,  Larry  W.,  246-72-7279 
Black,  Robert  E..  280-44-1310 
Black.  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  406-62-5736 
Blackmon.  WiUiam  R..  263-84-7489 
Blair.  John  E.,  277-40-2369 
Blake.  Charles  R..  426-90-8605 
Blanco,  James  P.,  413-72-7327 
Bland,  David  P..  407-66-2611 
Blankenbeker.  Joan  W.,  175-38-4421 
Blazer,  Douglas  J.,  214-54-1377 
Blystad,  Thomas  J..  437-66-2948 
Boesche.  Gerald  V.,  474-50-8687 


Boger,  Fred  C.  512-44-1271 
Boggess.  Russell  L..  466-78-2882 
Bohman.  Richard  T..  041-34-3351 
Boles.  Wayne  R..  417-64-9067 
BoUer.  Richard  D..  271-42-9061 
Bolyard.  WiUiam  T..  III.  185-38-9352 
Bon.  Jaromlr  J..  063-38-6412 
Bonesteele.  Raymond  G..  544-50-4496 
Bonglovl.  Robert  P..  053-38-5760 
Bonln.  Martin  E..  575-42-5858 
Boothe.  Shelby  R..  433-58-9604 
Bosco.  Salvatore  R.,  046-36-3507 
Bost.  Larry  E.,  585-10-3422 
Bott.  Terrence  W..  207-36-2719 
BoubouUs,  Charles  L.,  152-38-2472 
Boudreau.  Donald  P..  340-40-3010 
Boudreaux.  Uonel  P..  III.  438-64-3818 
Bounds.  WUUam  S..  172-38-7048 
Bovlm,  Robert  A.  487-46-2714 
Bowen.  James  T..  478-60-3914 
Bowers,  Donald  S..  Jr.,  432-86-1740 
Bowman.  Charles  W..  537-42-2816 
Bowman.  David  W..  520-50-0498 
Bowman,  Thomas  U.  272-42-8003 
Bown,  Philip  D.,  482-54-5444 
Bowrlng,  Duane  L..  337-40-6089 
Boyd.  Prank  L..  Jr..  342-32-5699 
Boyd.  James  E..  261-76-6277 
Boyd.  John  T..  262-92-1152 
Boykln.  WlUie  L..  Jr.,  243-76-2870 
Bradeen.  Robert  J..  276-44-3328 
Bradford.  Conley  V..  456-70-7907 
Bradley.  Derwln  W.,  Jr..  577-62-9034 
Brady.  DaWd  P..  096-34-1904 
Braley.  Howard  J..  008-30-3020 
Brandenburg.  Paul  L..  077-40-9840 
Brandt.  Thomas  R..  369-44-4991 
Brasher.  Richard  L.  573-62-0650 
BrasweU.  Gary  J..  225-64-0985 
Braun.  Louis  D..  UI.  512-52-6343 
Brennan.  Peter  E..  124-38-4755 
Brentnall.  TheU  Y..  569-76-4708 
Bretschnelder.  Roland  W.P..  212-46-4181 
Brezina.  (herald  W..  270-40-2383 
Brick.  Jon  C.  241-74-4438 
Bridges.  Paul  P..  Jr..  493-50-8538 
Bridges.  Stephen  C.  435-72-6880 
Brilliant.  Howard  M..  217-46-1702 
Brining.  Donald  R..  512-44-2176 
Brink,  Ernest  P.,  Jr.,  411-68-5620 
Britt.  Clyde  S..  244-80-2830 
Brock.  James  R.,  437-60-1658 
Brothers,  James  T..  Jr.,  028-36-3071 
Brothers,  Kenneth  G.,  229-62-5403 
Brown,  Danley  W..  148-40-9082 
Brown,  David  I.,  217-44-8896 
Brown.  Donald  P..  529-62-5315 
Brown.  Francis  T..  Jr..  196-36-9195 
Brown,  Pred  N..  Jr..  426-84-6439 
Brown.  Martin  J..  Jr.,  155-42-9321 
Brown.  Ronald  K.,  269-44-4506 
Brown.  Ronald  T.,  551-58-9628 
Brown.  Samuel  D..  Jr.,  452-68-0007 
Brown.  Stephen  S.,  492-46-6427 
Brown,  Timothy  A,  576-42-6989 
BrowneU.  Richard  S..  039-30-6289 
Brownlow.  Jeffrey  P..  136-38-9024 
Broyles.  Stephen  D.,  029-38-2755 
Bruce.  Robert  E..  Jr..  519-52-4695 
Bruck.  Lawrence  A..  449-72-0282 
Brumbaugh.  James  L.,  478-54-3071 
Bryan.  Richard  T.,  560-50-6888 
Bryson,  AUen  L..  493-50-7738 
Buchanan,  Walter  E.L..  III.  457-94-7387 
Buckland.  George  H..  064-38-0154 
Bundlie.  Harold  W..  Ill,  564-64-6494 
Bunjer,  Verl  A..  508-62-4635 
Bunts.  Jeffrey  M..  291-38-4497 
Buquor,  Anthony  P..  504-58-1542 
Burggraf .  Larry  W..  292-40-8552 
Burgh.  Steven  H.,  449-78-0092 
Burink.  Gerald  A,  585-10-1625 
Burke.  Thomas  J..  045-38-2984 
Bumham.  John  M.,  II.  046-36-0005 


Bums,  George  P..  Ill,  028-36-0804 
Bums,  Hugh  L.,  Jr.,  558-64-6245 
Bums.  John  J..  Jr..  245-74-2568 
Burroughs.  David  M..  492-54-6676 
Burroughs,  Richard  O.,  472-56-0427 
Busboom.  Stanley  U.  527-90-8989 
Bush,  Andrew  K..  214-44-0128 
Butcher.  Jack  M..  330-38-1331 
Butchko,  Joseph  J.,  152-40-5651 
CaddeU,  Ray  L.,  458-76-6138 
Cady,  Steven  E.,  451-72-7812 
CaldweU.  Patrick  A..  220-50-9780 
CaldweU.  Walt«r  F..  267-86-9341 
Callaghan.  Peter  A..  056-36-2946 
CaUaway.  Michael  R.,  564-62-1661 
CaUen,  John  M.,  396-42-2425 
CaUigan.  Michael  P..  484-48-9427 
Camm,  John  A.  Jr..  229-64-3257 
Camp.  Roger  L..  322-38-7690 
CampbeU.  Claude  W..  Jr..  316-46-1446 
CampbeU.  Donald  G..  518-50-8840 
CampbeU.  Jeffrey  S.,  204-34-1016 
CampbeU,  Robert  G.,  507-58-4973 
CampbeU,  WlUlam  H.,  157-38-8761 
Canavan.  WUliam  J.,  072-33-5409 
CanceUleri.  Robert.  067-34-6932 
CapeUinl.  Aristide  M..  130-36-5424 
Caplclk.  Paul  J..  397-42-0680 
C^ardaronella.  Raymond  I..  437-62-6104 
Cardlnale,  Richard  O..  144-38-0378 
Carey.  Timothy  N.,  549-74-9786 
Carlquist,  Philip  F..  465-60-1374 
Carlson.  Arthur  C,  III.  263-80-5357 
Carlson.  Douglas  M.,  468-58-9709 
Carlson.  Ronald  D..  514-50-3624 
Carlton,  Klrby  M..  255-72-3772 
Carmer.  Kenneth  L.,  560-72-6075 
Caro,  Israel  I..  103-34-6109 
Caron.  Gregory  S..  474-52-2155 
Carpenter.  Douglas  D..  482-50-4079 
Carpenter.  Gerald  C.  533-46-3581 
Carpenter.  Margaret  J.,  406-62-6482 
Carpenter,  Michael  F..  250-84-3329 
Carr.  Larry  A.,  448-46-4915 
CarroU,  Gerard  M..  Jr..  200-34-5382 
Carson,  WUUam  D..  Jr..  494-44-0285 
Carter.  Larry  G..  385-44-6172 
Carter.  Stephen  P.,  463-76-7786 
Cartron.  KeUy  W..  421-58-9045 
Caruthers.  James  M..  448-44-8553 
Casamayou.  Louis  J..  556-64-9722 
Case.  John  M..  Jr..  409-76-5220 
Catalina,  Ben  H..  Jr..  426-86-4346 
Cato.  WUUam  T..  246-70-8953 
Cavender.  VlrgU  C.  Jr..  256-76-5111 
Cecconl.  Edward  A..  390-40-2787 
Celmer,  PhUlp  R..  III.  142-38-8377 
Chandonnet.  Patrick  W.,  515-42-8155 
Chaney.  James  H..  430-86-3100 
Cbapln.  Robert  R.,  046-40-2202 
Chapman,  Brent  E.,  288-44-1219 
Chapman,  Prank  W.,  008-36-6951 
Chapman.  Jack  W..  Jr..  432-78-3649 
Chapman,  John  F..  381-46-640 
Chapman,  Raymond  C.  Jr..  527-72-9072 
Chatagnler.  Timothy,  462-68-3955 
Chelkowski.  Eddy,  J..  467-80-0350 
Cherry,  Clyde  S.,  Jr..  459-32-6535 
Cheshire.  Lehman  P..  II,  214-48-8440 
Chldester.  Dean  J..  311-48-4180 
Chisholm.  Robert  H..  568-64-9750 
Chisolm.  Stoney  P..  264-72-7186 
Chock.  Stephen  K.  W..  575-50-0500 
Christein.  Wayne.  196-38-3171 
Christensen.  Michael  A..  481-54-2159 
Christensen.  Dean  L..  327-40-2326 
Christman.  Mark  L.  091-36-9364 
ChurchiU.  WlUlam  H.,  III.  441-44-2218 
Chvatal.  Joseph  J.,  342-34-6831 
Cinnamon,  Charles  E..  542-46-2525 
Cnark.  Albert  L..  526-50-5755 
Clark.  Dwight  E..  005-46-2730 
Clark,  Michael  J..  534-40-1103 
Clark,  WUUam  E..  567-62-3512 
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Clay.  Dennis  R..  505-60-7469 
Cleland.  William  T..  247-72-7022 
Oeyrat.  Daniel  A..  243-74-3351 
Coates.  James  R..  452-70-8416 
Cobb.  James  T..  536-48-6327 
Cobum.  Dick  E..  524-54-5818 
Coe.  James  P.,  448-48-1067 
Coffman.  Robert  D..  301-42-0712 
Cohoon.  Thomas  D..  482-54-5676 
Cohrs.  Edwin  W..  331-38-4083 
Cole.  Zollie  D..  259-78-3520 
Coleman.  Alan  J..  398-46-2515 
Coleman.  Douglas  R..  530-32-5949 
CoUavo.  Jon  G..  462-70-5129 
Collie.  AUan  L..  434-64-3743 
Collier.  Ewlng  U.  411-78-7231 
Collins.  Kevin  A..  228-78-6868 
Colson.  Howard  J..  Jr..  463-72-8588 
Colver.  David  U.  352-36-1537 
Compton.  Richard  N..  268-42-3101 
Conant.  Joseph  P..  076-40-5644 
Conaway,  Vernon  W..  III.  470-50-5469 
Conlee.  Robert  A..  483-50-3204 
Connors.  Michael  D.,  027-36-2551 
Conoley.  Ellis  K..  579-64-3017 
Conway.  Patrick  M..  482-56-5333 
Cook.  Bradford  L..  273-40-0408 
Cook.  James  M..  532-48-0016 
Cook.  James  M..  Jr..  466-68-9707 
Cook.  Michael  J..  232-70-6032 
Cooke.  Boyce  D.,  405-66-6940 
Cookson.  Edward  D..  342-34-9479 
Cooly.  David  A..  538-38-3472 
Coon.  John  D..  Jr..  418-60-5009 
Coon.  Mark  H.,  363-46-4970 
Cooper.  Michael  T..  485-60-3983 
Cooper.  Monte  V..  265-70-2309 
Cooper.  Thomas  J..  517-54-4310 
Cooper.  Thomas  R..  546-74-0285 
Cope.  Prank  W..  169-36-6283 
Copeland,  Larry  J.,  427-84-5564 
Corcoran.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  230-60-5413 
Comett.  Michael  W..  521-54-5583 
Cornish.  Stephen  R..  484-52-5078 
Comwell.  Larry  P..  507-54-6688 
Conie.  Michael  D..  378-42-9292 
Corso.  Andrew  A..  318-38-8745 
Corwin.  Arthur  J..  090-36-9860 
Cothran.  Thomas  A..  Jr..  425-86-3611 
Couch.  Neal  T..  511-44-4423 
Couch.  Robert  P..  Jr..  285-42-9440 
Courlngton.  Timothy  H..  445-44-2862 
Covais,  Ronald  T..  101-38-2169 
Covell.  Philip  A..  223-50-5714 
Cox.  James  B..  100-22-5703 
Cox.  Randall  J..  547-62-6258 
Cox.  Terry  C.  294-42-0383 
Coyne.  James  G..  037-30-3161 
Craig.  John  W.,  515-50-8336 
Craig.  William  B..  250-78-5654 
Crane.  John  B..  Jr..  267-76-3703 
Crawford.  Charles  J..  160-38-2154 
Crenshaw.  Kent  R..  215-46-8548 
Crite.  Roy  M.,  352-40-5917 
Cook,  Harry  W..  253-78-6117 
Crowson.  Crandler  Jr..  426-82-4508 
Crump.  James  D.,  517-52-4853 
Csintyan.  E>avid  P..  365-46-4671 
Cuddihee.  Michael  A..  001-40-6435 
Cukjati.  John  J..  Jr..  510-50-6113 
Culbertson.  Charles  N.,  123-36-2661 
Cummings.  James  H..  376-46-9474 
Cummings.  Thomas  S..  422-62-1619 
Cunning,  Roger  A.,  269-46-3813 
Curatola.  Carl,  353-30-7542 
Curley,  Timothy  J..  220-50-0479 
Currence.  William  D..  212-50-9531 
Currie.  Alexander  B..  508-60-4671 
Currie.  Wayne  D..  420-62-4705 
Curry.  William  P..  Jr..  064-36-8692 
Curtis.  Derrick  A..  453-64-2019 
Curtis.  William  C.  585-22-1407 
Curto,  Salvatore.  104-32-0097 
Cykoski.  Russell  C.  462-80-1007 
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Czaplicki.  David  R..  136-38-1996 
Dail.  Leadell  P..  540-50-3158 
D&ines.  Alan  R..  529-52-8232 
Daley.  Thomas  W..  068-40-7799 
Dambly.  Thomas  W..  574-18-4606 
Dameron.  Tommy  D..  Jr..  512-44-3391 
Damron.  Richard  L..  467-72-1396 
Dando.  James  C.  561-64-9533 
Daries.  Henry  J..  436-66-1292 
Darnell.  James  A..  270-42-8914 
Datema.  Charles  P..  521-56-9417 
Dauth.  Michael  A..  545-66-2523 
David.  Daniel  H..  459-72-4250 
DavU.  James  N..  585-10-8184 
DavU.  Larry  M..  429-90-6519 
Davis.  Michael  R..  459-72-0484 
DavU.  Robert  P..  080-40-1291 
Daws,  William  L..  Jr..  237-82-4883      ' 
Day,  Kenneth  P..  002-36-5703 
Day.  Richard  E..  535-40-4499 
Deboe.  David.  037-28-8669 
Debusk,  Robert  P.,  III.  261-76-8291 
Decker,  Martin  L.,  563-68-5658 
DecosU.  Manuel  G..  Jr..  576-44-0994 
Defence.  Joseph  D..  044-34-0961 
Defeo.  Robert  G..  137-44-0814 
Deflllppl.  George.  Jr.,  421-62-9993 
Degroot.  Douglas  A.,  391-46-0394 
Delauche,  John  S..  392-42-1519 
Deligans,  Jack  D..  Jr..  564-70-1932 
Deloney.  Richard  E..  Jr..  418-68-8004 
Delong.  Darrel  J..  527-«6-5221 
Demont.  Leon.  432-84-0932 
Dennis.  Ennis  R..  Jr..  255-68-1319 
Denny.  Richard  W..  544-50-5327 
Depierre.  Robert  E..  358-38-1990 
Dereu,  Wayne  E..  516  58-2255 
Deriso.  Thomas  D..  253-68-7546 
Deroche.  Leonard  R..  150-38-7993 
Derr.  Robert  A..  520-54-8216 
Derrick.  William  L..  198-38-2849 
Deschler.  WUllam  H..  379-36-9890 
Desutter.  Robert  J..  Jr..  492-48-5048 
Devinger.  Garry  M..  480-52-2123 
Dezonia,  John  M..  226-68-3125 
Dick.  David  R..  290-40-4745 
Dickensheets,  James  O.,  139-40-6760 
Dickey,  Dayton  G.,  569-60-2347 
Dickey.  Robert  P..  034-40-1172 
Dickinson.  Gary  E..  037-34-8354 
Dlckman,  Joseph  T..  227-60-1086 
Dickson,  Allan  M..  123-36-2868 
Dickson,  Tillman  E.,  Jr.,  430-74-6497 
Dlerker.  Robert  R..  216-48-7380 
Dietzel.  Gary  R..  504-50-8751 
Dietzel.  Ronald  K..  212-48-7580 
Dllbeck.  Robert  G..  440-46-2892 
Dlngfelder,  WUllam  E..  157-36-7410 
Dinwiddle.  Porter  R..  415-80-1065 
Dlrrtng.  William  A..  261-76-9674 
Dltuccl.  John  P.,  568-63-7293 
Dixon.  Gregory  P..  333-36-1331 
Dobbins.  Harold  R,.  339-66-9677 
Doepke.  Chris  E.,  474-60-1696 
Doherty.  David  D..  360-63-0771 
Dollar.  Kenneth  L..  364-68-4637 
Donahue,  James  L..  367-34-6839 
Donathan,  Larry  A..  443-46-1604 
Donley.  Derek  B..  417-63-3383 
Donnelly.  James  L..  144-36-4836 
Donovan.  Brian  W.,  018-34-1669 
Dordal.  Paul  R..  677-66-1176 
Dorough.  John  W.,  Jr.,  417-62-3660 
Dorsett.  Robert  L.,  467-76-2343 
Dowell.  Robert  W..  214-48-6346 
Downes.  Earl.  R..  006-46-3693 
Drake.  Leslie  R..  483-53-0432 
Drane.  Richard  B.,  Jr..  436-94-3599 
Draper.  Thomas  A.,  679-63-1843 
Draper,  William  A..  038-38-8783 
Drobot.  Nicholas  J..  090-40-3364 
Droke.  John  W..  413-74-4998 
Drossner,  Barry.  367-70-3440 
Drown.  Richard  G..  381-43-3364 


Drury.  Johnny  B..  459-74-1391 
Druzak.  Stephen  A..  531-50-9403 
Duck.  David  A.,  Jr..  254-70-0793 
Ducker.  George  T..  260-76-4271 
Duckett.  Gerald  V..  289-42-5599 
Duesler,  E>avid  M..  219-48-4978 
Dugas.  Jack  E..  Jr..  464-74-4720 
Dugle,  Brian  C,  277-40-1085 
Duguld.  Thomas  E..  509-48-5041 
Duke.  William  W.,  247-66-5727 
Dumoulln.  Joseph  D..  056-36-8341 
Dungan.  Michael  A.,  262-94-0113 
Dunham.  Alan  D..  006-46-2692 
Dunlap.  Richard  D..  267-88-5580 
Dunlap.  Shanon  P..  282-42-0759 
Dunn,  James  C.  III.  148-38-7864 
Dunn.  Robert  W.,  454-72-4768 
Dunne.  Patrick  M..  540-54-5873 
DuQuette.  Joseph  A..  121-38-6919 
Durant.  Howard  R..  521-68-4473 
Durham.  Richard.  550-58-3477 
Dustln,  Jacob  D.,  519-54-2162 
Dvorak,  Jerry  A.,  509-48-8767 
Dwyer.  Prancls  J..  086-36-6043 
Dybls.  Ronald  S..  565-70-9228 
Dyer.  Leslie  R..  III.  219-50-3678 
Eason.  Cecil  L..  Jr..  236-76-4478 
Eberaole,  David  S.,  217-42-9722 
Eckert,  David  K.,  464-74-4436 
Edebum.  Jan  D.,  264-54-4687 
Edwards,  Harold  M..  Jr..  250-76-0113 
Edwards.  John  O.,  Jr..  258-72-4717 
Edwards.  Lawrence  M..  351-35-2239 
Egelston.  Thomas  G..  133-36-4279 
Eggers.  James  P..  322-38-3408 
Ehlers,  David  C.  397-42-3700 
Ehnert,  George  C,  356-34-3967 
Eichhorst.  Thomas  E..  585-28-1737 
Eifert.  Gary  J..  470-50-1489 
Elks,  Larry  G.,  238-80-8689 
Ellers.  Thomas  W.,  086-36-5801 
Ellis.  Richard  R..  443-44-8229 
Ellmyer.  Gerald  G..  060-38-4701 
Elsass.  Robert  W..  Jr..  301-42-7077 
EHstun,  Roger  E.,  285-46-1112 
Emery.  Donald  G..  209-32-6960 
Emery.  James  D..  Jr..  541-56-4999 
Engelmeyer.  Michael  H..  404-62-2152 
Enger.  James  M..  452-80-9183 
Engle.  James  W.,  314-46-8579 
Eplett.  Richard  J..  270-42-9727 
Epprecht.  Jacob  R..  Jr..  136-38-6514 
Erickson.  Ronald  C.  299-42-4414 
Erickson.  Steven  L..  468-60-2653 
Ernst.  Lawrence  E..  553-70-5473 
Ethridge.  Ronald  A.,  264-86-7174 
Evans.  John  W..  459-64-0435 
E^rans.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  256-66-4253 
Evans,  Michael  M.,  190-42-0749 
Evans,  Richard  G.,  225-66-3459 
Evans,  Robert  W..  282-42-2043 
Evans.  Thomas  P..  514-44-4033 
Evans.  Walter  J..  433-70-7634 
Evans.  WiUlam  E..  268-46-9164 
Ewlg,  Mark  G..  398-44-6483 
Pabbre.  Richard  B..  467-68-5494 
Pagerson.  Thomas  D..  349-36-7360 
Pahl.  Robert  G..  301-46-4476 
Pallor.  Dean  P..  278-40-9051 
Palrclo.  David  P..  542-62-5574 
Parcht.  Joseph  J..  163-38-1540 
Parish.  Stephen  H..  241-74-3803 
Paught.  David  E..  547-70-8616 
Paulhaber,  Kenneth  B.,  470-52-9998 
Paulkner,  Roger  A.,  101-36-1502 
Paust,  Michael  L..  433-66-7083 
Pavela.  Richard  E..  526-72-1088 
Pearlng.  Richard  R..  291-40-6052 
Pederman.  Rudolph  E..  391-44-5088 
Pennessy.  Daniel  D.,  021-34-8185 
Penton.  William  N..  Jr..  318-40-9208 
Perguson,  Jerry  A.,  465-72-6003 
Perguson.  James  G.,  424-64-6731 
Perguson,  Susan  H..  307-50-1140 
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Pergiisson.  Brenda  R..  230-60-0987 
Perkes.  George  C,  308-46-9756 
Pemald.  Laurence  N.,  261-68-9584 
Pemandez.  John  Diego.  458-72-4396 
Perrante.  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  080-36-4460 
PerraU.  Charles  D..  457-72-0078 
Peutz.  Roy  L..  Jr..  520-56-3012 
Pey.  Ronald  J..  283-40-8917 
Pillpek,  Walter  L..  293-38-6151 
Plnkelstein.  Leo.  Jr..  239-74-2463 
Plnocchio.  William  P..  047-36-9815 
Plscher.  Bruce  W..  569-74-7641 
Fischer.  Mark  W..  385-46-7308 
Plscher.  Richard  P..  069-34-5156 
Plscher.  Susan.  102-38-0668 
Pisher,  Walter  O..  Jr..  262-82-9661 
Pisk.  David  A..  223-64-2970 
Pltzgerald.  Baldwin  G.,  227-60-7227 
Pltzgerald.  Michael  A..  186-38-0076 
Pitzpatrick.  William  E..  463-76-0251 
Planagan.  Gerald  P.,  Jr.,  144-40-3570 
Plood.  Thomas  E..  444-42-7756 
Pontana.  David  A..  073-38-6250 
Pord.  Lawrence  E..  346-38-5386 
Pord.  Robert  G..  241-74-2813 
Pore.  David  M..  426-92-3603 
Porster.  Richard  E..  212-48-6787 
Poss.  Thomas  P..  266-80-8352 
Poster.  Frederick  J..  262-96-2507 
Foster.  Larry  J.,  457-78-5066 
Foumier,  Arthur  E..  Jr.,  105-38-1744 
Fox.  Daniel  B.,  351-36-2446 
Pox.  Fleming  M..  IV.  229-52-9162 
Fox.  Gary  K..  306-42-3471 
Frank.  Robert  S..  351-34-1463 
Franta,  WUUam  E..  476-52-2344 
Frazee,  Donald  W.,  263-70-2232 
Fredrickson,  Frank  N.,  544-48-1530 
Fredrickson.  Keith  G..  507-62-6066 
Freeman.  Arthur  L..  457-68-6329 
Freeman.  Jerrell  E..  221-30-4531 
Freeman.  Ralph  H..  Jr.,  260-70-1157 
French.  Crelg  S.,  563-64-7035 
French.  David  W..  576-46-4113 
Freshwater.  Kenneth  B..  Jr..  416-76-4033 
Prey,  Michael  E..  345-38-7360 
Prey,  William  J.,  421-66-7069 
Friedensteln,  Charles  D.,  578-60-2542 
Friesen,  David  C.  526-76-8165 
Frlschmuth.  PhUUp  A..  544-56-0654 
Froehlich.  Ralph  A..  061-40-2877 
Frost.  Warren  L.,  091-36-3025 
Fuccl,  Daniel  T.,  417-72-1663 
Fuller,  Ernest  A..  258-66-3133 
Gahagan.  James  B..  250-74-5875 
Gajewski.  Ralph.  R..  568-64-3793 
Galante.  Albert  R..  050-38-9124 
Galer.  Lawrence  A..  518-46-7221 
Gallagher.  Michael  R..  585-07-9185 
Galloway.  Richard  G..  391-42-7158 
Galloway.  Richard  N..  585-07-2178 
Gambone.  David  P..  268-40-8559 
Gammon,  Richard,  267-96-0568 
Gardner,  Richard  L..  081-38-4810 
Garriss.  James  P..  244-68-4665 
Garvey.  Robert  P.,  296-44-9702 
Gaskell.  Jeffrey  R..  478-48-3021 
Gates.  Etevid  N..  224-68-0631 
Gavel.  John,  157-38-2482 
Gavette,  Ronald  L.,  526-58-2922 
Gay.  David  N..  251-78-7966 
Gehrlnger.  Mary  J..  555-78-3254 
Geisler.  Francis  K..  Jr..  267-88-0409 
Geith.  James  W.,  091-36-0041 
Gembarowskl,  Charles  J.,  002-32-9365 
George.  David.  B..  Jr..  460-78-7679 
George,  WiUlam  M..  273-42-1363 
Gereg.  Samuel  W..  045-36-8396 
Geurin.  Chester  N..  441-44-7703 
Oiammo,  Salvatore  J.,  298-38-5230 
Gibeau,  John  P.,  021-32-4660 
Gies,  Gary  J..  112-38-7235 
Gilbert,  John  A.,  279-44-4850 
GUbert,  John  M.,  Jr.,  259-76-0066 


GUI.  Peter  M..  143-40-8217 
OlUespie.  Thomas  P..  509-52-8300 
Gillette.  Stephen  C.  569-66-4236 
Oiniam.  Fred  T.,  Jr.,  413-80-6121 
Glnnett.  Robert  C.  579-62-5273 
Gipson.  John  M..  575-46-9453 
Givens.  Gerald  R..  154-34-5493 
Glantz,  Steven  P..  074-38-3407 
Ooddard.  Daniel  W..  399-50-8219 
Goddard.  Henry  B..  Jr..  410-78-6741 
Godfrey,  Paul  W..  249-76-0897 
Godfrey,  Thomas  J.,  539-68-1381 
Golart.  Craig  S..  540-64-6673 
Gold.  Franklin  B..  124-38-1888 
Golden.  Gordon  N.,  466-74-6606 
Goldston.  Dennis  W.,  422-60-8683 
Goodman.  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  360-70-9468 
Goodwin.  WUllam  E..  617-50-1359 
Gordon.  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  187-34-3863 
Gordon,  Barbara  J.,  133-36-4334 
Gorman,  Charles  D.,  393-40-3679 
Gossner.  Jerry  A..  571-74-2310 
Orebeklls.  Jerry  I..  345-34-7777 
Grant,  James  M..  423-58-8631 
Grasz.  Horst  F.G.,  176-34-3963 
Grey,  Kenneth  U,  540-64-3377 
Greybeal.  Wayne  T.,  533-66-1133 
Graziano.  John  M.,  133-33-7631 
Greaver,  Glenn  R..  585-18-5091 
Green.  Jack  L..  356-50-6727 
Green.  John  R..  416-66-0599 
Green.  WUllam  V.,  IV,  336-73-7671 
Oreenawalt,  Peter  L.,  173-36-0035 
Greene,  John  P..  336-74-6891 
Greenlee.  David  W.,  656-76-6687 
Greenway.  MUford  K.,  Jr.,  676-44-3846 
Gregorash.  Lawrence  A..  316-48-5139 
Grenard,  Michael  R..  521-60-4137 
Greschke.  David  A..  504-48-8116 
Grewing.  Douglas  D.,  473-56-2880 
Grieshop.  Gary  T.,  377-42-0938 
Griffith,  Henry  R.,  409-74-6736 
Griffith,  Jack  G..  333-74-1767 
Griffith,  Ronald  R.,  456-73-6017 
Griffith,  Thomas  J.,  463-70-8346 
Grim.  Prank  A..  503-48-5506 
Grimes,  Norman  G.,  453-74-3846 
GrinneU,  Richard  S.,  564-68-5170 
Gritzmaker.  Duane  W..  274-42-6778 
Groesch.  Richard  C,  344-36-4363 
Groff.  John  R..  207-34-0648 
Gross.  Richard  R..  161-36-1956 
Grote.  Leroy  W.,  Jr..  469-83-8941 
Groves,  Anthony  W.,  430-60-0767 
Groves,  auton  E.,  436-94-0416 
Guckenberger,  Donald  C.  057-36-0831 
Guess,  Jerral  P.,  274-42-0386 
Ouldry.  Michael  L..  433-68-7555 
Gulllano.  John  E..  079-36-3373 
Ourifi.  John  J.,  lU,  086-32-7508 
Gustafson,  PhUlp  M.,  471-48-8833 
Guyote.  Michael  P..  324-38-3533 
Gwaltney.  CurtU  H..  441-48-1900 
Hass.  John  M..  350-80-7253 
Hablenko,  Nicholas  C  123-38-3178 
Haden,  Glen  S..  322-42-6346 
Hadley,  Tee  R.,  UI.  262-68-6966 
Haggard,  Freddy  M.,  408-78-7317 
Hall,  Robert  M..  314-52-2457 
Haines.  Gary  D..  136-36-0147 
Haines.  Michael  L..  374-42-0457 
Halsley.  Robert  E..  Jr..  245-78-2299 
Hake,  David  S..  206-36-1316 
Hala.  LouU  C.  Jr..  122-36-5570 
HaU.  BUly  J..  Jr..  265-92-2610 
HaU.  Etonald  B..  351-36-1444 
Hall.  Eddie  R..  409-78-7492 
Halstead.  Royce  J..  419-62-3146 
Halvorson,  John  P.,  475-52-5083 
Ham,  Steven  W.,  226-60-9033 
Hamant.  James  E.,  299-44-7261 
Hamel,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  223-60-9198 
HamUton.  David.  526-66-1584 
HamUton,  Gale  W.,  613-44-8482 


Hamlin.  Kenneth  E..  259-76-3886 
Hamllng.  Timothy  R..  562-54-6545 
Hammond.  Charles  H..  Jr.,  286-46-2641 
Hammond.  Stephen  O..  521-70-5737 
Hammond.  Terry  A..  292-42-2176 
Hancock.  Theodore  S..  024-38-0163 
Handley.  Ronald  R..  277-42-4026 
Hanna.  Kenneth  L..  425-90-1469 
Hannlckel.  Harold  L.,  551-58-3924 
Hannlgan.  Joseph  C.  522-58-8065 
Hannlgan.  PhUlp  G..  236-76-4102 
Hansen.  James  G.  R..  474-52-7490 
Hansen.  Wayne  N..  331-40-2614 
Hanson,  Thomas  M.,  536-40-6453 
Happe.  Robert  J..  512-46-2653 
Harbison.  John  W..  527-60-6538 
Hardin.  Peter  W..  540-54-9271 
Hardwlck.  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  438-72-7970 
Hardy,  James  E.,  424-60-8798 
Harp,  John  S..  256-64-8784 
Harrelaon,  Rick  184-38-8156 
Harrington,  EUton  E.,  III.  229-66-3466 
Harrington.  Jerrold  B..  054-36-5705 
Harrington.  Richard  G..  501-46-8583 
Harrington.  Steven  E.,  131-36-9226 
Harris,  Harold  J..  261-64-0704 
Harris.  John  H..  Jr..  160-40-8529 
Harris.  JuUe  M..  416-62-6095 
Harris.  Lawrence  H..  II.  228-66-2183 
Harris.  Phillip  L.  491-48-2614 
Harris.  WUllam  C.  389-46-2511 
Harrison.  Kent  E..  568-72-5596 
Hart,  Deron  H..  428-86-6004 
Hart,  Norwood  A.,  329-38-1031 
Hartmao.  Ferdinand  Q.,  161-32-9168 
Hartman.  John  W..  372-40-1686 
Hatch.  Lewis  M..  IV.  506-60-4814 
Hatcher.  Thomas  D..  560-72-2497 
Hatfield.  Maurice  C.  408-74-5079 
Hathcoat.  James  G..  444-46-4164 
Hauser.  David  W..  294-40-1664 
Havard.  James  C.  223-64-0313 
Havelka.  WUllam  P..  508-64-6679 
Hawkins.  Keith  D..  429-90-3072 
Hawkins.  Larry  J..  256-68-9061 
HawldlH.  Ronald  L..  521-66-3461 
Hayes.  David  L..  245-76-7238 
Hays.  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  543-50-2180 
Heaps,  Robert  S..  518-58-7346 
Heath,  Robert  B..  Jr..  238-72-5341 
Heely,  OUver  H.,  Jr.,  257-70-3570 
Heffeman,  Robert  M..  093-36-4479 
Hefner.  Richard  S..  241-76-0713 
Heiman.  Virgil  G..  Jr..  453-72-9671 
Helndel.  Mallory  J..  391-42-5611 
Helfensteln.  WUllam  L..  004-36-9441 
Hemmig.  Floyd  G..  304-48-2733 
Henderson,  James  B.,  Jr..  558-63-8634 
Henderson.  James  C,  297-42-0201 
Henderson,  Samuel  J..  435-64-4040 
Henderson,  Stephanie  K..  168-36-1993 
Henley.  John  P..  416-58-7266 
Henrich.  Stephen  G..  433-72-6466 
Herbert.  Randy  P..  474-50-3071 
Herbst.  Chester  G..  Jr..  563-76-5790 
Hergenroeder.  Robert  E.,  490-50-6817 
Herklotz.  Robert  L..  147-40-2122 
Herttandez,  George,  522-66-5384 
Herrington.  Clarence  O..  Jr..  255-72-2826 
Herron.  RandaU  A.,  308-48-2946 
Hess.  Charles  C.  528-62-5730 
Heywood.  Seth.  Jr..  021-36-6462 
Hlatt.  Marshall  D..  226-60-3751 
Hlgglns  Aubin  M..  404-58-3219 
Hlghtower.  Charles  D..  430-64-7281 
HUl,  Dale  C.  257-78-2721 
HUl.  Larry  A..  467-78-3011 
HUl,  Robert  E.,  518-50-2295 
HUl.  Robert  T..  447-46-2445 
HUlebrand.  Charles  D..  565-60-3425 
Hinchey.  John  A..  521-70-5151 
Hinson.  Robert  C.  413-80-6467 
Hish,  Uoyd  R.,  228-62-9533 
Hobert.  Robert  W..  482-60-6568 
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HotBOn,  John  E..  306-44-9951 
Hodgson.  Gordon  M..  579-62-3822 
Hoe.  Gary  L..  404-66-5818 
Hofer.  Oeorxe  E..  521-64-3031 
Hoffman.  Robert  L..  228-62-2185 
Hofmann.  John  R..  399-40-0044 
Hogan.  Jimmy  D..  233-66-3179 
Hogan.  Patrick  M..  469-50-6650 
Hoge.  Carl  C.  160-38-6542 
Hogge.  Robert  M..  524-54-2465 
Hokanson.  Gary  E..  531-46-6663 
Holden,  Philip  C.  470-48-8180 
Holland.  William  J..  Ill,  256-72-4080 
Holliday.  Stephen  H..  461-80-6548 
HoUlnger.  Gerald  G..  502-46-3279 
HoUingsworth.  Joe  B..  428-92-4475 
HoUjes.  Lee  T.,  160-40-6570 
Holmen.  Gary  E..  540-52-5362 
Holtkamp.  William  E..  III.  452-76-9428 
Homrig.  David  W..  573-58-3554 
Honea.  William  R..  557-60-7943 
Honeywell.  David  R.,  231-70-3446 
Hood.  Dennis.  166-38-5551 
Hopp.  Larry  L..  311-50-4125 
Hopsen.  Hunter  S..  Jr..  280-42-«450 
Horacek.  Jack.  W..  448-18-1493 
Horkovlch.  Jfimes  A..  123-38-4045 
Horn.  Stephen.  M..  184-38-9131 
Hombaker.  David,  M.,  028-38-2794 
Home,  John.  K..  247-60-4749 
Homor.  John.  R..  554-70-3991 
Horrigan.  Vincent.  W..  269-50-3755 
Horton.  Robert.  V..  264-72-6076 
Horton.  Terry.  D..  463-70-0078 
Hosack,  Harold.  W..  Jr..  332-36-9443 
Hoskins,  Thomas.  R..  511-48-6077 
Houtman.  George.  M..  363-44-8730 
Howe.  Gary.  S..  016-38-0032 
Howe.  Robert.  M..  Jr..  552-60-5272 
HoweU.  Lawrence,  D.,  Jr.,  272-40-6789 
Rowland.  Walter.  T..  110-34-6822 
Hoy.  James.  A..  522-66-8091 
Hoyt.  Wilfred.  P..  440-46-6981 
Hubbard.  Ronald.  P..  472-52-6747 
Ruber.  Benedict.  E..  Jr..  215-46-8745 
Huchingson.  William.  P..  430-86-9526 
Huddleston.  Taylor,  J..  460-80-3155 
Hudnall.  Ralph.  M..  428-80-2954 
Hudson.  Donald.  W.,  459-50-6566 
Hudson,  WUliam.  J.,  011-28-0791 
Huffman,  Ronald.  J..  312-50-6879 
Hughes.  David.  E..  200-37-7423 
Hughes.  James,  H..  Jr..  225-56-2797 
Hughson,  Jerry,  R.,  226-58-0151 
Huguley.  John.  T..  Jr..  248-76-4572 
Hungerford,  John,  B.,  Jr.,  259-80-5051 
Hunt,  David.  J..  243-76-1141 
Hunter,  Cedrlc.  V.,  Jr..  420-66-0444 
Hunter,  James,  L..  485-52-8616 
Hunter.  James,  W..  524-52-9990 
Huntington.  Dean,  527-62-8871 
Hutchison.  Keith.  D..  350-36-5413 
Ideker.  Lester.  H.,  Jr..  513-48-1381 
Ingram.  Scott.  D.,  523-70-2898 
Irwin,  Arthur.  S..  Jr..  084-38-6888 
Jackson.  George.  R..  454-70-4570 
Jackson.  James  A..  Jr.,  555-60-9786 
Jackson,  Michael  E.,  298-38-1001 
Jackson,  Phillip  K,  466-72-2849 
Jacobs.  David  M.,  438-64-7056 
Jacobs.  Paul  L..  431-64-3461 
Jacobsen,  William  P.,  086-36-2915 
Jacobson.  James  G..  526-70-4413 
Jahns.  Robert  L..  339-42-9320 
James.  William  C.  497-50-8431 
Jardon.  Reginald  L.,  521-56-7598 
Jaroch.  Victor  D.,  373-54-1011 
Jaskolka.  Chester  W..  010-34-6296 
Jaskolskl.  Ervin  P..  369-46-5826 
Jay.  Gregory  T..  276-48-1941 
Jayne.  Ronald  W..  274-44-8645 
Jeffreys.  Richard  T..  371-48-2422 
Jennings.  Bruce  A..  551-70-5760 
Jensen.  Owen  E.,  341-38-4566 
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Jensen,  Robert  W..  528-66-9110 
Jensen.  Thomas  C  508-56-5213 
Jess.  James  E..  544-48-1516 
Jewett.  John  M..  517-44-8492 
Joachim.  David,  463-70-0795 
Jobson.  Earl  R..  136-38-5094 
Joerger.  Joseph  J..  553-58-9517 
Johannes.  John  N.,  475-48-9699 
Johns.  WUllam  E..  561-72-1058 
Johnson.  Allen  M..  430-92-0755 
Johnson.  Byron  G..  509-50-1026 
Johnson.  Dale  L..  477-54-7445 
Johnson.  David  L..  477-60-8568 
Johnson.  Eric  N..  521-74-3741 
Johnson.  Freeman  L.,  260-72-0377 
Johnson.  Gary  E..  243-80-2319 
Johnson.  Henry  B..  III.  219-46-6693 
Johnson,  Hubert  O.,  Ill,  224-68-3488 
Johnson,  Jackie  L..  236-72-9581 
Johnson.  James  M..  502-52-5136 
Johnson.  John  R..  228-68-6628 
Johnson.  Kathleen.  085-36-3401 
Johnson.  Kimble  U.  223-64-3483 
Johnson.  Larry  R..  480-54-4678 
Johnson.  Randall  L.,  521-66-3615 
Johnson.  Robert  A..  360-32-6288 
Johnson.  Robert  W..  582-98-0408 
Johnson.  William  R..  II.  521-5«-6635 
Johnston.  Roland  W..  512-44-6845 
Jones.  Allen  L..  273-40-7138 
Jones.  Charlie  E..  447-46-2628 
Jones.  David  J..  493-32-1871 
Jones.  Pinch  M..  Jr..  564-72-5287 
Jones.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  417-56-6785 
Jones,  Peter  E.,  043-40-9189 
Jones,  Robert  G.,  449-80-2905 
Jones,  Robert  R..  585-10-0526 
Jones,  Robert  T.,  051-36-0641 
Jones.  Samuel  M..  450-74-8966 
Jones.  Theron  R..  423-60-9003 
Jordan.  Larry  M..  458-70-7764 
Josue.  Daniel  P..  537-44-3436 
Joyal.  Robert  U.  003-33-0345 
Judas.  Robert  A..  367-76-9388 
Kacena,  Thomas  J.,  360-36-4486 
Kahler.  James  W.,  388-44-5335 
Kallnowski,  Leonard  E.,  Jr..  348-36-3615 
KamlnskI,  Peter  C.  140-10-1498 
Kanarr,  Arthur  E.,  303-30-5538 
Handler.  Raymond  A.,  389-50-0167 
Kane,  Frank  J..  III.  171-34-3593 
Kalnlkeberg.  Gary  D..  538-46-9589 
Kamer,  Robert  J..  135-36-3668 
Karpicus.  Michael  D..  III.  038-4O-14M 
Kaspar,  Gary  L..  506-66-8987 
Katnik.  E>ana  R..  551-70-1954 
Kaufmann.  Jamea  W.,  191-38-5816 
Kawamura.  Dennis  K..  575-44-4618 
Kee.  James  A..  190-40-3932 
Keethler.  Charles  O..  316-50-4557 
KeUer,  Steven  M.,  539-50-9857 
KeUer,  William  C.  535-38-4806 
KeUey,  Philip  N..  461-70-0360 
Kellner.  Edward  O..  Jr..  S07-50-8311 
Kells,  Richard  E..  005-38-0124 
KeUy.  I>nnl8  P.,  507-58-7730 
KeUy,  Gary  M.,  110-38-9354 
KeUy,  Gordon  E..  Jr..  428-S0-142S 
Kelao,  Thomas  N..  413-70-7778 
Kemp.  Charles  8..  357-68-9518 
Kenney.  Matthew  P..  533-44-3915 
Kerchner.  WUllam  C.  334-38-1081 
Klhle.  LoweU  E..  501-53-7380 
KUcreaae.  Jerry  E..  430-80-0030 
Kllllan.  Quentln  N..  460-80-5396 
Kinde.  John  E.,  566-78-9387 
King.  David  P..  198-33-1360 
Kipp.  Marvin  L..  484-5fr-3760 
Kirscher,  James  R..  537-42-0732 
Kinchner.  Prank  D..  078-40-3546 
Kittleson.  John  D..  207-34-3947 
Klapmust.  John  A.,  Jr..  141-40-3643 
Kleiner.  Eric  J..  373-46-7040 
Kleiv,  Thomas  C.  516-53-3813 


Klemas.  Gary  H.,  231-62-6772 
Klick,  Harold  E..  436-62-8756 
KllngbeU.  Laurence  R..  335-36-6046 
Kllppert.  Donald  A..  505-60-1365 
Knieriem.  PhlUip  H..  426-90-8720 
Knight.  Duane  W..  561-70-1870 
Kniola.  Daniel  G..  269-48-8351 
Knouff.  Warren  I..  093-40-3745 
Knowles.  E>avld  R..  324-38-8385 
Koenig.  Emll  H..  III.  452-74-3392 
Koenlg,  George  G..  082-34-0986 
Koenig.  Michael  J..  450-72-3648 
Kohler,  William  J..  Jr..  501-58-5430 
Kohn.  Daniel  J..  411-66-1727 
Kolarlk.  Francis  L..  Jr..  178-32-9291 
Koller.  Duncan,  O.,  136-40-3345 
KolodElnskl.  David  C.  031-34-5088 
Konno.  LeaUe  T..  575-50-2382 
Konrad.  Gregory  A..  148-36-1662 
Koontz.  Craig  L..  377-42-3141 
Kopecky.  Gary  M..  508-50-0159 
Kopelke.  Lee  W.,  533-52-4168 
Kotti,  George  H..  503-56-8728 
Kraft.  Bryan.  W..  457-78-1509 
Kramer.  Douglas  A..  505-66-5143 
Kratzert.  Keith  A..  181-36-9554 
Kraus.  Gerald  L..  446-38-8143 
Kravec,  John  M.,  089-36-9074 
Kreba.  Alvln  E..  Jr..  535-46-7813 
KrUey.  Ronald  L.,  512-36-4700 
Krlppner.  Dennis  W..  394-44-7433 
Krlz,  Scott  R.,  089-36-0120 
Kruppa.  Joseph  N..  Jr..  217-44-7770 
Kudma.  Don  E..  504-46-7476 
Kula,  James  D..  001-34-8752 
Kullander.  Dennis  W..  544-50-4141 
Kunkle.  Robert  J.,  569-58-3816 
Kunnen.  Mark  E..  297-38-3036 
Kunzll.  Frederic.  499-50-0861 
KuraUo.  Louis  G..  Jr..  461-76-7263 
LabeUe.  Frank  P..  Jr..  497-52-8279 
lAcey.  Lawrence  N..  157-40-4612 
Lacey,  Michael  R..  553-68-6865 
Lach.  Richard  P.,  299-44-3032 
Lacour,  Ronald  J.,  435-76-8650 
Lake.  Lewis  V.,  544-56-8913 
Lake.  Peter  G..  009-36-2439 
Lake,  William  J..  089-38-1783 
Lamb.  Terry  M..  548-64-5109 
Lamkln.  Craig  S..  466-70-9212 
Lamontagne,  Richard  R..  027-34-4096 
Lamoureux.  Claude  R..  040-36-3895 
Lamping.  Bruce  R..  467-64-2473 
Lampley.  Thomas  S..  420-68-0408 
Landis.  E>avid  J..  262-96-7139 
Lane.  Gerald  M..  548-66-0407 
Lane.  Richard  M..  515-48-8610 
Lang,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  027-36-8927 
Larkin,  Michael  B..  264-82-9179 
Larkln.  Thomas  M..  564-58-0443 
Larkins.  Richard  D..  230-66-4101 
Larsen.  Dennis  R..  387-54-3094 
Larson.  Lanny  J..  523-54-5475 
Larson.  WUllam  J..  502-52-9684 
Lasauce.  Kathy.  056-42-6953 
Lasher.  Richard  F..  542-52-5485 
Latimer,  Ellis  H..  III.  427-94-2685 
Law.  Richard  T..  031-36-5956 
Lawrence.  Frederick  P.,  171-36-5041 
Laws,  Warren  P.,  II.  551-66-6703 
Lay.  Carl  W..  400-60-6196 
Lay.  David  L..  493-48-6863 
Layton.  Ronald  A..  236-68-8169 
Xieach.  Jonathan  A..  047-36-3063 
Leber.  Randolph  F..  294-44-1715 
Leblanc.  Nazalre  G..  006-42-5697 
Leboeuf.  Wayne  C.  437-72-9321 
Lee.  Craig  M..  363-48-5854 
Lee  Gordon  K.  W..  575-50-0991 
Lee.  James  M.,  483-50-7125 
Lee.  Karen  L..  372-52-0050 
Lee.  Melvln  K.  F..  576-44-0041 
Le«,  Terry  S.  H..  575-50-1810 
Lee.  Walter  G..  519-42-9061 
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Leech.  Robert  A..  467-32-7005 
Lehman.  Allan  E..  293-44-3902 
Leighton.  Robert  C.  571-62-8347 
Leland.  Alanson  H.,  220-42-8324 
Lemarr.  Mike.  440-44-4047 
Lemlre.  Charles  D..  585-01-1024 
Lenahan.  Dennis  J..  516-50-4859 
Lendzion.  Dennis  G..  143-36-4872 
Lennertz.  Thomas  P..  306-54-8091 
Lentini.  Joseph  R..  II.  380-48-0718 
Lenz.  Brian  R..  193-36-7412 
Lenz.  Richard  A..  477-50-0755 
Leonard.  Charles  K..  264-78-7873 
Leonard.  Tlce  N..  Jr..  337-73-7077       ~ 
Lesher.  Ronnie  E..  263-94-5138 
Leslie.  Larry  F..  500-48-1392 
Levesque.  Chrysande  J..  325-38-1535 
Levitz.  Barry  R..  145-38-2873 
Lewellen.  Larry  S..  543-48-3967 
LewU.  Fred  P..  526-78-3712 
Lewis.  Gary  A..  228-66-0896 
Lewis.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  312-48-0353 
Lewis.  Vincent  J..  565-70-8279 
Leydorf.  Michael  C.  375-48-3035 
Liabraaten.  Jack  O..  474-58-2992 
Liabraaten.  James  O..  469-50-6879 
Lias,  Dayre  C.  274-46-3369 
Llchte,  Arthur  J..  130-40-5483 
Lien.  Richard  A..  228-68-9699 
Linge.  Delmer  J..  504-58-1593 
Unn.  Charles  R..  435-76-4853 
Linn.  David  W..  573-66-0934 
Uonikis.  Emmanuel  M..  311-48-8019 
Lipsey,  James  R..  467-76-9117 
Lock.  Robert  C.  121-38-5874 
Logan,  Henry  R..  III.  212-46-2337 
Long,  Charles  B..  248-78-4364 
Long,  Robert  L..  536-44-8190 
Loofbourrow.  BXigene  M.,  Jr..  287-40-6001 
Loomis.  Charles  H..  III.  006-44-2720 
Looney,  William  R..  III.  440-50-5052 
Loose,  WiUiam  E..  409-72-7898 
Lorenz.  Gary  E..  557-62-0780 
Louden.  Larry  C.  359-38-3324 
Love.  James  E..  393-44-5160 
Lowman.  Levi  D..  Jr..  241-74-8731 
Lucas.  Ben  A..  511-46-8733 
Lucas.  Luke  L..  460-74-0387 
Luckett,  Perry  D.,  265-80-2493 
Luebbert.  Stephen  P..  574-16-9120 
Luettlnger.  Terry  V..  474-50-2743 
Luffred.  Michael  A..  068-36-3424 
Luna.  Bruce  G..  458-72-5848 
Lundell,  Edward  A..  258-78-7092 
Lusk.  Ronald  L..  538-44-0022 
Lutes.  Victor  R..  516-52-1186 
Lutterbie.  Thomas  P.,  388-50-0013 
Lyga,  Michael  J..  551-74-4743 
Mabry,  Charles  E..  251-72-1527 
MacAluso.  Kenneth  B..  215-46-3148 
MacFarlane.  WUliam  D..  424-62-6936 
Machi.  Prank  J..  178-40-4556 
Machos.  James  A.,  522-70-3173 
Madding.  Gene  A..  516-52-0982 
Maddox.  Stephen  B..  462-78-0840 
Madrid.  Marcos  J.,  585-38-5855 
Madsen.  James  K..  269-44-7112 
Maffett.  Thomas  O..  Jr..  215-46-7651 
MagiU.  John  J..  001-34-0643 
Mahoney,  James  P..  047-34-0054 
Mahr.  Thomas  A..  180-40-9910 
Malone.  George  E..  412-74-3143 
Maloney.  Edward  J..  Jr..  212-46-1366 
Manclark.  John  T.,  190-36-7354 
Mangold.  Sanford  D..  264-88-2985 
Manley.  James  A.,  270-42-5183 
Mann.  Jack  V..  455-66-4668 
Manuel.  Carolyn  G.,  227-62-0195 
Marchesseault,  Marc  R..  154-40-4446 
Marcotte.  John  C  Jr..  456-54-3767 
Margerum,  WiUiam  H..  Jr..  205-38-8178 
Mark.  Kenneth  M..  350-40-4375 
Marks.  Mary  A..  309-48-3486 
Marlow.  Robert  T..  296-40-0452 


Marmon.  Richard  I..  127-36-2991 
Marsh.  Cary  R..  380-46-9550 
Marsh.  Gregory  P..  486-40-3491 
Marsh.  Thomas  C.  280-44-6923 
Marshall.  Robert  A..  424-64-6343 
Marston.  MorriU  E..  313-54-0816 
Martens.  Daniel  P..  502-48-2261 
Martin.  Charles  W..  499-48-7183 
Martin.  Richard  P..  261-70-4185 
Martin.  Thomas  C.  329-38-9027 
MartineUi,  Robert  J..  557-62-5374 
Marty,  John  P.,  334-38-3809 
Marzolino.  PhUllp  8..  447-40-6169 
Masonic.  Charles  O..  Jr..  538-44-4719 
Masson.  Dennis  R..  037-28-5972 
Matema.  Robert  D..  302-42-2648 
Matson.  Arthur  R..  107-36-7553 
Matt.  Sidney  J..  435-64-9212 
Mattlngly.  Jack  D..  294-36-5130 
Mays.  Christopher  D..  238-78-1689 
McCall.  Michael  P..  186-38-7139 
McCauley.  Ira  D..  460-78-2270 
McClanathan.  John  A..  Jr..  364-48-6448 
McClay,  Michael  R..  021-34-4816 
McClure.  E>avid  C.  300-42-0388 
McClurg.  WUliam  L.  Jr..  045-36-3319 
McCormack.  Stephen  W..  II.  089-36-1334 
McCoy.  Brian  R..  212-44-3366 
McCoy,  Gary  L..  230-54-3368 
McCracken.  Guy  P..  517-54-5668 
McCracken.  Michael  S..  217-48-0508 
McCrary.  WUllam  M..  430-63-0736 
McCree.  WUliam  A..  III.  366-80-5726 
McCullough.  Patrick  W..  448-53-8168 
McDermott.  Robert  M..  016-34-3174 
McDonald.  John  D..  527-58-1672 
McDonald,  Robert  A..  266-72-3875 
McDonald.  Susan  L..  169-38-6397 
McDonough,  John  C.  500-48-2141 
McEneany.  Robert  N..  027-34-8557 
McGann.  Edward.  J.J..  Jr..  526-93-3370 
McGee.  Robert  A..  559-76-3343 
McGeough.  John  W..  Jr.,  141-34-6947 
McGhee.  Stuart  R..  106-38-7339 
McGrady.  Uoyd.  W..  336-63-5944 
McGrath,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  032  34  7937 
McGregor,  Fred  T..  Jr.,  459-60-1739 
McOuire.  James  C  220-36-6786 
McHugh,  Francis  J..  035-30-5535 
Mclnnis.  Helene  L.,  363-56-5425 
Mclntlre.  Carl  A.,  ni.  427-76-1537 
McKee.  LesUe.  L..  III.  533-70-1591 
McKeever.  WUliam  E..  363-80-3373 
McElvy.  Dolan  M..  513-50-0338 
McKenzle,  Burton  E..  Jr..  318-44-3049 
McKinley.  James  L..  360-80-4447 
McMahan.  Michael  C,  451-83-7967 
Mcliahon.  Gerald  J..  353-40-6688 
McNeese.  Larry  B..  458-78-3538 
McNemey.  Larry  J.,  547-63-9108 
McPhee,  Albert  D..  Jr..  013-33-3238 
McPherson.  Michael  P..  506-60-7407 
McTeman.  Myles  J..  016-38-4477 
McVeigh,  George  M..  Jr..  215-50-1285 
McWhorter,  PhUllp  E.,  497-52-0343 
Meadows.  Roy  D..  343-72-8682 
MeazeU.  BlUy  G.,  454-74-8137 
Medford,  Allen  U,  349-72-2639 
Medlang,  Devon  V„  481-54-7153 
Medler,  Andrew  P..  105-40-5052 
Meeboer.  Richard  M..  505-62-8964 
Meeks.  Thomas  J..  249-76-6129 
Meigs,  Daniel  K..  Jr..  243-72-1084 
Meinert.  Robert  L..  140-36-6287 
Melvin.  Michael  P..  005-46-4982 
Mercer.  James  A..  Jr..  254-48-7149 
Merz.  Edward  W..  487-54-0992 
Meyers.  Robert  H..  470-62-7460 
Michaud.  Michael  A..  023-34-7258 
Michaud.  Richard  P..  014-36-6884 
Mlckle.  David  B..  433-68-5296 
Middleton.  Gordon  R..  558-72-0096 
Midtbo.  Richard  D.,  428-96-4724 
MUam,  Jerry  W..  454-72-6426 


MUler.  James  O..  488-52-4647 
MUler.  Lucienne  V..  008-34-8989 
MUler.  Ralph  L..  173-36-2806 
MiUer.  Robert  E..  079-36-1318 
MUler.  WUliam  T..  470-54-0982 
Million.  Kenneth  M..  075-36-6165 
MlUs.  AUyn  K.,  369-40-9950 
Mills.  Brian  S..  558-64-4330 
Mills.  Edward  E..  318-38-4622 
Mills.  King  L..  III.  440-48-4093 
Miaciasci.  Prank  J..  Jr..  269-44-8191 
MitcheU.  Barry  L..  213-46-3170 
MitcheU.  David  A..  458-72-8562 
Mitchell.  Douglas  J..  215-52-7590 
MitcheU.  Henry  R..  264-76-3182 
MitcheU.  James  A..  324-34-8055 
Mitchell.  John  K..  468-46-9713 
Moat.  James  R..  508-54-2115 
Mobley.  Michael  W..  502-50-2863 
Molllson.  John  C.  Jr..  507-62-4663 
Monlco,  Paul  D..  524-68-7438 
Monroe.  James  D..  115-38-8278 
Moody.  Richard  N..  414-74-6709 
Moore.  George  F..  077-34-5033 
Moore.  Richard  P..  278-44-8724 
Moore.  Robert  P..  173-38-7983 
Moorhead.  Glen  W.,  III.  430-84-6124 
Morey.  Richard  J.,  215-52-4059 
Morgan.  Edward  G..  308-48-4791 
Morgan.  Randall  W..  442-46-3613 
MorreU.  B4ark  W..  475-50-5859 
Morris.  Anthony  A.,  247-86-4585 
Morris.  Charles  R..  460-64-9833 
Morris.  Richard  P..  357-32-6446 
Morrison.  James  E..  161-38-6573 
Morrison.  Jimmie  G.,  242-64-5616 
Morrow.  David  J..  468-64-5026 
Morrow.  George  E..  435-68-3666 
Morse.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  263-74-5912 
Mortenson.  Jeffrey  S..  504-52-4311 
Moseley.  Teed  M..  451-78-1516 
Moss,  Andrew  J..  501-52-3497 
Moss.  Richard  N..  079-36-8694 
Motley.  Alvin,  371-32-1512 
Muehring.  Paul  E..  548-60-6539 
MueUer.  Mando  C.  466-74-3434 
MueUer.  Michael  J..  348-36-2917 
Muir.  Robert  W..  470-50-6566 
Muller.  WUllam  P.,  HI.  029-34-6027 
MuUln.  Jonathan  B..  178-36-4722 
Mundy.  George  R..  482-52-7130 
Munger.  Robert  A..  570-58-7262 
Murawlnskl.  Daniel  J..  139-42-9744 
Murphy.  Daniel  L..  511-46-6049 
Murphy.  Dennis  L.,  481-50-1873 
Murphy.  John  J..  Jr..  337-40-8634 
Murphy.  Kenneth  E..  320-42-6518 
Murphy.  Scott  W..  292-44-3081 
Mutt.  Paul  E.,  409-76-3453 
Murrow.  Terry  R..  456-70-9851 
MurUugh.  Terrance  L..  480-62-1414 
Musholt.  Michael  J..  430-86-0838 
Muskus.  Brian  P.,  289-40-2731 
Myers.  Clem  B..  Jr..  359-38-5168 
Myers.  James  P..  068-36-7840 
Myers.  Thomas  M..  301-40-1197 
Naddeo,  Anthony  E..  190-36-4587 
Nadolskl.  John  M..  016-38-0068 
Nagy.  David  A..  407-66-5778 
Nakamura.  RusseU  Y..  575-52-1567 
Nakashima.  James  S..  562-56-0668 
Napier.  BUly  B..  421-62-6919 
Nault.  Charles  C.  033-32-2509 
Neal.  Thomas  S..  535-38-5198 
Nelson.  David  A..  199-36-1287 
Nelson.  Douglas  A..  041-40-3912 
Nelson,  Jon  L.,  524-68-7437 
Nelson.  Kent  D..  520-50-1160 
Nelson,  Lynn  R..  560-62-1480 
Nelson.  Robert  W..  568-76-0802 
Nelson.  Ronald  E..  216-50-9635 
Nestle.  Arthur  J..  121-38-6015 
Nettleship.  Robert  S..  Jr..  290-40-0082 
Neubert.  WUliam  W..  330-36-9664 
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Neuhauser.  Walter  E..  Jr..  225-66-6690 
Neumann.  Robert  W..  152-40-2879 
NeunherzL,  Edward  N..  352-36-9661 
Newell.  Robert  T..  III.  222-28-9330 
Newkirk.  FYank  L..  463-70-1234 
Newman.  Leroy  P..  371-44-9771 
Nichols.  Jerry  L..  499-48-6586 
Nicholson.  Carla  J..  541-48-7446 
Nickel.  James  E..  555-70-6780 
Nicolai.  Grant  O..  Jr..  542-50-8005 
Nicosia.  Vincent  P..  500-48-2570 
Nielsen.  Paul  D..  433-74-2184 
Nielsen.  Wade  U.  440-44-9739 
Niemlnen.  Norman  A..  302-42-4200 
Nilssen.  Lawrence  R..  148-36-4255 
Nitz,  Theodore  A..  538-48-7747 
Nix.  John  B..  Jr..  224-68-1268 
Nodine.  Wright  A..  Jr..  128-36-0576 
Nolting.  David  J..  489-48-6477 
Northlngton,  Larry  W..  421-66-0293 
Norton.  James.  Jr..  424-64-0642 
Nourse.  Robert  W..  308-48-5531 
Nowland.  Thomas  L..  418-62-5425 
Nuessle.  Walter  G..  III.  477-48-1466 
Null.  Richard  C.  453-66-0537 
Odell.  Robert  D..  435-74-0650 
Odgers.  Everett  G..  049-30-2279 
Oertel.  Robert  E..  102-40-4595 
Oestreich.  Jean  M..  370-48-3402 
Oguin.  Gerald  T..  330-34-9878 
Olivo.  John  X..  456-72-4431 
Olmstead.  Thomas  W..  479-58-5260 
Olson.  Marvin  A..  505-66-1107 
Olver.  Eric  T..  243-80-4026 
ONeU.  Richard  J..  116-36-7811 
O'Neill.  Michael  E..  432-90-4166 
Onizuka.  Ellison  S..  576-48-9990 
Openshaw.  Robert  G..  453-72-1615 
Opfer.  James  R..  284-44-2471 
Orgeron.  James  J..  438-70-9471 
Oriordan.  Thomas  A..  054-44-0904 
Orler.  John  J..  347-40-7192 
Orourke.  James  S..  IV.  516-52-8156 
Osbom.  John  A..  416-58-4029 
Osborne.  Ronald  C.  250-76-8178 
Ostrander.  Robert  L..  Jr..  249-86-6284 
Ostrom.  George  R..  Jr..  399-40-3624 
Otero.  Humberto  M.,  583-09-8583 
OToole.  Gary  A..  316-48-8685 
Ovalle.  Nestor  K..  II.  163-36-1113 
Ovbey.  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  255-78-6468 
Overgaag.  Richard  H..  557-60-2446 
Owendoff.  James  M..  225-66-4811 
Owens.  Daniel  E..  Jr..  408-82-3122 
Owens.  Raymond  W..  III.  341-40-5470 
Owens,  Ronald  E.,  457-88-5100 
Oxelgren.  Dennis  W..  131-32-2976 
Pace.  David  J..  225-68-9733 
Pace.  Jeffrey  S..  424-56-9326 
Packard.  Cynthia  L..  475-46-0337 
Padgett.  William  P..  257-66-3526 
Padlo.  Richard  A..  356-36-0796 
Page.  William  E..  257-68-6508 
Paine.  Robert  L..  450-76-9794 
Paine.  Ronald  W..  508-54-3132 
Palladinetti.  Enrico.  183-36-7518 
Palmer.  William  A..  527-78-8496 
Pape.  Robert  C.  543-54-2611 
Papizan.  James  C.  427-98-0843 
Paradis.  Ryan  D..  004-44-3956 
Parker.  Charles  H..  432-82-3009 
Parker.  James  S..  464-72-7202 
Parker.  Roy  E..  II.  462-84-7406 
Parker.  Steven  C.  529-58-4534 
Parr.  John  D..  454-76-2511 
Parsons.  Fredrick  A..  363-50-3668 
Pate.  Calvin  P..  431-80-5973 
Patrick.  James  L..  Jr..  350-38-8544 
Patrick.  John  R.,  528-58-1906 
Patterson.  James  W..  537-40-7556 
Patterson,  Robert  J.,  497-46-7589 
Patton,  Richard  C,  308-48-9559 
Paul,  Ira  S..  Ill,  215-46-1509 
Payne,  Michael  W..  466-80-6742 
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Peach.  Richard  H.,  524-54-0554 
Pearce.  Charles  L..  450-80-5977 
Pearson.  Wilbert  D..  Jr..  436-72-4130 
Peck.  William  A.,  Jr..  419-62-3626 
Pecsok,  William  H..  042-36-7295 
PeUerln.  William  E.,  571-74-0027 
Penka,  Dennis  J.,  153-38-7874 
Penny.  Daniel  G..  Jr.,  572-64-0871 
Peraldo.  Mario  G.,  530-32-8930 
Perlman.  Eugene  H..  365-70-3296 
Perroy.  Vangel  L.,  365-50-5719 
Perry.  Keye  E.,  567-74-0898 
Perry.  Richard  M..  285-38-1766 
Peschke.  Richard  E..  321-43-2105 
Pesenti.  Peter  T..  103-38-7034 
Petek,  James  M..  384-43-8956 
Peters.  Bruce  E.,  514-50-7140 
Peterson.  Kenneth  A.,  343-36-3781 
Peterson,  Robert  A..  504-58-7976 
Peterson.  Ronald  J..  377-50-5458 
Peterson.  Walter  G..  Jr.,  148-38-1455 
Petitmermet,  Thomas  M..  541-54-5443 
Petri,  Fred  L..  Jr.,  365-93-3846 
Petty,  John  J.,  344-74-1038 
Petty,  John  Claude  G..  338-66-6590 
Phlfer.  Lonnle  D.,  III.  248-78-4115 
PhiUips.  Archie  P..  409-60-6073 
Phillips,  Claude  M..  518-53-8710 
Phillips,  ayde  B..  Ill,  409-76-3783 
Phillips,  Dan  A.,  393-43-6566 
Phillips.  James  G..  371-43-9631 
Phillips.  James  M..  490-48-0604 
Phillips.  Jonathan  R..  393-40-3910 
Phillips.  Robert  D..  509-46-6581 
Philpitt.  Donald  A..  363-76-9773 
Picard.  Donald  H..  033-3«-4661 
Pierce.  Ronald  C.  328-64-4661 
Pierce.  Ronald  L..  531-70-5494 
Pirrie.  Robert  J..  543-50-8373 
Pittman.  Stephen  R..  337-76-0155 
Pitts.  Charles  W.,  433-63-5322 
Pitts,  Clifford  P.,  Jr.,  145-38-1780 
Plantikow.  John  8..  458-88-9376 
Ploetz,  Charles  P.,  533-64-6798 
Plowman,  Roger  W.,  499-48-5396 
Pomeroy.  Ronald  K..  189-36-5977 
Ponder,  Joaeph  T..  464-74-3763 
Posner.  Jeffrey  M..  534-40-9683 
Post.  Okley  L.,  Jr..  530-44-2043 
Poston,  Gregory  P.,  31^-40-0550 
Potter,  David  J.,  103-36-7411 
Potter,  Diana  J.,  285-36-3477 
Poulln.  Roger  G..  001-34-8656 
Powers.  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  263-72-4416 
Powley,  Herbert  W.,  318-46-5147 
Praser,  Donald  E.,  344-38-8636 
Pratt.  Sylvia  D.,  346-70-8918 
Price,  Justus  v.,  Jr..  453-80-7994 
Price,  Lansing  B.,  367-70-3706 
Price.  Lyndle  W..  440-44-3497 
Prtns.  Barry  E.,  370-46-7735 
Purkey,  Ronald  L..  450-74-T613 
Quan.  John  D.,  563-60-4754 
Quandt.  John  C,  394-48-9707 
Quinn.  Andrew  M.,  Jr..  061-36-3391 
Qulnn.  Robert  J..  363-62-4846 
RacheU.  Jack  W..  685-13-2823 
Radlc.  George  C.  159-40-7106 
Ramelb.  Jeffrey  A..  575-48-4645 
Randall.  Qarence  C.  538-66-0439 
Randerson.  David  M.,  334-40-3495 
Ranael.  Alfred  D..  501-54-7676 
Rapids.  Richard  F..  336-36-7566 
Ratcllffe.  Arthur  W..  111.  101-38-3936 
Rathgeber.  WUllam  A..  585-38-3609 
Ratliff.  PhUIlp  M..  401-64-9008 
Rauschkolb.  Richard  S..  530-34-6931 
RawU.  James  M..  359-64-4169 
Ray.  John  C.  441-54-0710 
Rea.  Thomas  E..  457-76-3361 
Reagan.  James  M..  408-72-4786 
Reale,  John  R.,  224-68-0241 
Redden.  Charles  R..  495-50-0636 
Reddy.  John  A..  317-46-3869 


Redlgan.  John  P..  047-40-4355 
Reed.  Raymond  L.  II.  323-38-8173 
Reid.  Clark  O..  265-80-7332 
Reid.  Donald  R..  215-44-4302 
Reld.  Jay,  433-66-3822 
Reid.  Richard  8.,  Jr..  424-58-3417 
Relf.  Gerald  P..  393-44-1350 
Relnke.  Gary  S..  468-50-2280 
Remagen.  Lawrence  D..  430-80-2764 
Rendon.  Henry  M..  466-66-8857 
Reno.  Loren  M.,  275-46-7129 
Renouard,  Kenneth  S.,  463-70-9315 
Rewalt.  James  C.  504-50-1144 
Reyher.  Franklin  K..  Jr..  260-74-8817 
Reynolds  Darby  J..  576-52-2923 
Reynolds.  James  T..  350-36-3537 
Reynolds.  Joseph  P..  069-38-2388 
Reynolds.  Richard  V..  535-48-1156 
Reynolds.  Thomas  J..  II.  225-70-1881 
Rhoades.  James  R..  089-36-6657 
Rice.  John  W..  Jr..  229-64-2017 
Richards.  John  A..  431-86-2893 
Richards.  WUllam  A..  291-42-1746 
Richardson.  Charles  L..  258-74-0436 
Richardson.  Harry  C,  Jr..  228-60-3037 
Richter.  Edward  A.,  502-54-5485 
Rickeraon.  Ovid  D..  461-72-5163 
Rider.  Regner  C.  512-50-7161 
Ridlehoover.  Robert  A..  418-60-8756 
Rietsema.  Kees  W..  049-44-1502 
Rlgney.  Raymond  I..  Jr..  031-34-8826 
RlgBbee.  David  M..  415-80-5277 
Rlma.  Richard  H..  481-54-8497 
Ripley.  James  D..  563-58-2755 
Rlaser.  Oakly  L..  486-54-2463 
Rltchey.  Vernon  S..  149-38-6180 
Rlttenmeyer.  Kenneth  A.,  316-44-1019 
Ritter.  Richard  A..  117-38-9361 
Robblns.  Earnest  O..  II.  401-64-3677 
Roberts.  Leonard  L..  504-46-3960 
Roberts,  Ronald  J.,  152-36-0669 
Roberts.  William  H..  155-30-7111 
Robertson.  George  A..  Jr..  201-34-6341 
Robinson.  Charles  G..  466-66-0229 
Robinson.  Denver  D..  432-82-6600 
Robinson.  James  N..  042-42-2008 
Robinson.  John  R..  II.  256-72-0354 
Robinson.  Richard,  L..  458-68-7237 
Robison.  Douglas  B..  164-36-0349 
Rodenhauser  Karl  J.,  227-60-0900 
Rogers.  Christian  P.,  265-74-1092 
Rogers.  Michael  E..  246-78-5533 
Roget.  Anthony  J..  457-78-5342 
Rohman.  Randall  L..  501-54-2946 
Ronn.  David  L..  388-52-0492 
Roper.  Gary  L..  248-82-8941 
Roper.  James  E..  310-52-2038 
Rosburg.  Kenneth  P..  530-48-8403 
Rose.  Peter  N..  081-36-5465 
Rosen.  Stanley  G..  456-82-0380 
Rosenhammer.  Franz  G.  A..  457-70-6407 
Roser,  Steven  A..  125-38-9610 
Ross.  Steven  J..  289-44-6202 
Rossetti.  Richard  E..  059-38-1725 
Roth,  John  W.,  309-46-0541 
Roth,  Thomas  R..  503-52-6571 
RothschUd.  William  J..  192-38-1217 
Roush.  David  M..  527-68-8474 
Rovegno,  John  P..  048-32-0652 
Rowland.  Donnle  R..  267-90-9960 
Rowles.  Michael  G..  519-46-1117 
Rubio,  Carlos  E..  465-76-3385 
Rue,  Robert  C,  393-46-5471 
RummeU.  Charles  W..  509-46-4701 
Ruotanen,  Norman  H..  362-50-0641 
Rusby,  William  C.  541-56-4275 
RusseU.  Allen  W.,  030-34-3956 
RuaseU,  Charles  M..  326-38-1844 
Russell.  E>onald  L.,  437-72-7420 
Russell.  Herbert  O..  156-40-0756 
Russell,  Raymond  B..  Jr..  192-32-4153 
Russell,  Steven  S..  460-72-1932 
Ruth.  Robert  F.,  Jr..  504-48-4426 
Ruth,  Robert  L..  522-60-5658 
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Rutland.  Charles  M..  411-72-7339 
Rutley.  William  D..  148-38-1596 
Rutter.  William  E..  296-42-8655 
Ryan.  Patrick  M..  504-652-2690 
Rydell.  Carl  M.,  028-38-2256 
Sack.  Thomas  L..  222-28-2185 
Sadowski.  Charles.  Jr.,  135-42-6692 
Saenz,  Jose  L..  464-66-5051 
Safley.  Jon  G..  226-58-3259 
Saitta.  Arthur  J.,  145-36-9818 
Sakal.  Gregory  A..  193-36-4348 
Salas.  Jesus  T..  521-70-5153 
Samples,  Thomas  A..  258-68-8798 
Sander,  Richard  J.  O..  145-10-9768 
Sanders.  James  M..  031-34-7133 
Sanders.  John  K..  465-68-5390 
Sanders  Marshall  C.  461-72-4964 
Sanderson  John  R..  279-42-6228 
Sandoval.  Ramon.  Jr..  450-70-2127 
Sanger.  Stephen  T..  293-40-5290 
Santerre.  Kim  R..  016-34-2432 
SantlUo.  Vincent  J..  II.  151-40-9670 
Sasine.  Kenneth  P..  559-56-3030 
Satterthwaite.  John  S..  Jr.,  156-34-3034 
Saunders.  Ralph.  S..  Jr..  553-68-2154 
Savage.  Sallie  A.,  158-36-1413 
Sayles,  Greer  C,  478-60-1354 
Scaife.  William  M..  327-42-1089 
Scarbrough.  Gail  L..  294-40-7482 
Schade.  John  W..  113-30-9790 
Schankel.  Richard  E..  561-74-0004 
Scharenbrock.  Thomas  M..  393-50-6900 
Scheidegg.  Carl  P..  141-38-0831 
Scheideman.  James  A..  277-42-9583 
Schena,  Ronald  A..  034-36-4256 
Schepens.  William  E..  428-92-1107 
Schlansker.  Robert  E..  228-64-9823 
Schlick.  James  M..  469-58-9893 
Schlueter.  Sandra  M..  371-50-0933 
Schmidt.  Leonard  E..  018-36-2192 
Schmiesing.  Roy  L.,  470-50-0339 
Schmltt.  Francis  T..  103-36-9702 
Schmitt.  Michael  W..  555-76-7712 
Schoch.  Michael  P.  A..  351-32-5802 
Schott.  Douglas  W..  536-48-0598 
Schott.  Marvin  A..  477-50-0757 
Schrader.  Scott  L.,  110-38-3061 
Schramm.  Ted  S..  337-40-9809 
Schreck.  Ronald  L.,  548-62-5155 
Schriever,  John  G.,  461-82-6589 
Schubert.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  465-66-7609 
Schubert.  Jeffrey  A.,  352-34-2835 
Schuetz.  Richard  W..  456-82-0273 
Schwab.  Joseph  P..  456-72-2618 
Schwall,  Arthur  W.,  Jr..  113-38-2204 
Schwartz,  John  S..  469-46-7999 
Schwartz.  Robert  M..  214-42-7341 
Schwarz.  Kenneth  G..  136-36-1918 
Schwein.  Robert  G..  Jr..  228-62-9053 
Sconyers.  Allison  G..  252-68-0334 
Scott,  David  M..  463-82-4064 
Scott,  Donald  C.  577-62-9265 
Scott.  Gavin  D..  412-76-2725 
Scott.  James  G.,  Jr..  420-62-0340 
Scott.  Michael  L.,  245-78-7124 
Scott,  Michael  R..  468-58-1894 
Scott.  Nathan  L..  003-30-3380 
Scott.  Val  L..  400-64-0385 
Searles.  Donald  G..  020-36-6701 
Sebren,  George  H..  228-62-0668 
Seeley,  Edgar  G.,  Ill,  262-72-3450 
Segal.  James  P.,  Jr..  135-36-2091 
Seibert.  Richard  A..  042-40-3949 
Self.  Wayne  L..  246-70-9252 
Seward.  Walter  D..  525-90-3083 
Shambo,  James  F..  299-48-0614 
Shamer.  George  P..  II,  248-88-9278 
Shaw,  Charles  W..  413-86-2640 
Shean.  Gregory  M..  565-72-1314 
SheeU.  Robert  H..  560-64-6629 
Sheffield.  Richard  B..  089-40-0144 
Sheldon.  James  E.,  Ill,  212-46-1518 
Shell.  Ronald  T..  424-58-3447 
Shelton.  David  W..  174-38-3065 


Shelton,  Michael  A..  464-64-5312 
Sherer.  Jack  H.,  418-60-6031 
Sherman.  John  S..  023-34-2579 
Shields.  Gary  L..  387-50-2035 
Shlmek.  Harold  G..  501-54-3908 
Shimp.  John  W..  519-52-4769 
Shlpps.  Donald  A..  455-74-7844 
Shoemaker.  David  W..  Jr..  200-36-3327 
Shoemaker.  Gary  L..  029-36-8642 
Shoffner.  Larry  L..  509-44-6985 
Shoop.  Rodney  M.,  164-36-7404 
Shore.  Thaddeus  W..  243-74-8320 
Shumaker.  Thomas  R..  284-42-4913 
Sible.  Steven  J..  524-58-8729 
Siepmann.  Randy  C.  478-60-3125 
SUtanen.  Dennis  A.,  379-42-8471 
Simmer,  Jerome  P.,  475-50-2478 
Simmons.  Larry  C,  438-66-5662 
Simmons.  WllUam  J..  Jr.,  264-73-6191 
Simon,  John  P..  174-36-8710 
Slmonds.  Robert  C.  Jr..  093-38-2438 
Simpson.  Stephen  W..  403-64-7629 
Sims.  Sherry  D..  408-74-5719 
Sims.  Terry  L.,  518-50-3927 
Slndle.  Roger  A..  414-74-5182 
Singer.  Michael  D.,  397-43-4448 
Slpos,  John  L..  194-34-9303 
Siracuse,  George  J..  058-36-5520 
Sisson.  Patrick  L..  526-72-6519 
Skaggs.  Jesse  S..  III.  447-46-3572 
Skakal.  Carl  D.,  Jr..  496-52-7360 
Skldmore.  John  L.,  547-70-0308 
Skolasky,  Robert  A.,  377-48-4410 
Skoog.  Richard  L..  564-56-5655 
Slagle.  James  H..  333-40-1661 
Slankas,  John  T..  316-52-8079 
Slater.  MitcheU  J.,  364-46-4162 
Slaughter,  David  P.,  234-72-2180 
Slayton.  Tlson  E.,  Jr..  524-58-4579 
Sllvka.  Martin  G..  398-44-6793 
Sloboda.  Steven  J..  134-40-0510 
Slowinski.  Joseph  A.,  367-44-5845 
Sluzevich,  Sam  C.  II.  336-38-0365 
Small.  Earl  A..  Jr..  531-48-1013 
SmaU.  John  T..  Jr..  575-54-7911 
Smallheer.  Kim  A..  145-43-1893 
Smith,  Alan  O..  28ft-40-6143 
Smith.  Bernard  J.,  334-42-6438 
Smith.  Charles  O..  286-36-1954 
Smith.  David  A..  435-70-3251 
Smith.  George  B.,  383-40-3658 
Smith.  Kenneth  B..  551-70-0945 
Smith.  LareU  K..  538-54-1739 
Smith.  Michael  R..  433-70-4399 
Smith.  NUes  E..  423-58-8497 
Smith.  Robert  J..  Jr..  365-44-7093 
Smith.  Robert  L..  531-40-9060 
Smith.  WUUam  C,  159-38-3780 
Snapp,  Elbridge  L..  m.  215-46-3374 
Snider,  Larry  A..  446-4«-6381 
Snyder.  WUllam  A..  305-50-4353 
Solomon.  Michael  E..  483-54-6881 
Sonnebom,  Jamea  D.,  318-50-4377 
Sonnenberg.  Scott  B..  015-36-6534 
Somberger,  John  T..  Jr..  039-38-4334 
Soteropoulos.  Steve  M.,  408-63-0198 
Southall.  Hugh  L.,  483-74-3738 
Sovich.  John  M..  139-43-1303 
Spahr.  RuaMU  J..  503-58-4759 
Sparks.  James  B.,  304-48-7088 
Spencer.  David  C.  343-38-8346 
Splcer,  David  W..  015-38-4037 
Spivey,  Oary  R..  141-38-5657 
Spracher.  David  L.,  333-80-0335 
Springle.  Carl,  Jr..  103-38-8108 
Sprinkle.  Oark  J..  284-40-3478 
Stafford.  RuaseU  O..  341-70-8058 
StaUlnga,  Donald  H..  333-73-5801 
Stamm.  Leon  A.,  438-83-8058 
Stampf,  Prank  W.,  084-38-0809 
Standage.  WUllam  N..  537-63-5443 
StanfUl.  Ronnie  A..  443-44-5959 
Stanicar,  David,  307-36-3693 
Stanton.  Richard.  014-38-3974 


Starbuck,  F.  Randall.  446-48-7495 
Stark.  Arthur  E..  318-38-1117 
Stames.  WUllam  N..  Jr..  436-96-0810 
Stassen,  Thomas  C.  552-68-7404 
Steele.  WUliam  R..  121-36-0247 
Steere.  Martin  O..  039-28-1664 
Stegmaier.  Robert  W..  073-36-3896 
Stelmer.  Herbert  N..  527-62-4085 
Stein,  Gary  R..  209-34-1557 
Stelnnes.  John  A..  537-44-7154 
Stephens.  Wendell  D..  523-56-6886 
Stephenson.  James  P..  526-68-8978 
Sterling.  Dwight  D..  521-60-2355 
Stem.  Scott  W.M..  515-46-3815 
Steizlnger.  James  J..  467-84-5590 
Stetson.  Peter  W..  564-64-2398 
Stevens.  Dale  A..  575-46-0319 
Stevens.  WUllam  E..  246-78-3970 
Stevenson.  Robert  L..  142-36-1327 
Stewart.  Gary  L..  430-84-1056 
Stewart.  Richard  L..  408-76-3931 
Stewart.  WUliam  G..  555-58-5960 
StUlweU.  WUliam  K..  424-62-8151 
Stlmer.  Richard  R..  Jr..  264-32-3546 
Stinaon.  Philip  D..  304-44-5300 
St  John.  James  C  388-44-3413 
St  John.  Robert  C,  Jr..  287-42-7254 
Stocchettl.  Richard  L..  338-40-2273 
Stone.  Bobby  M..  461-70-1488 
Stone.  Urry  W..  239-72-3577 
Storey.  David  E..  488-48-9201 
Storey.  James.  175-36-9782 
StovaU.  John  E..  148-40-1187 
Stover.  WUliam  D..  410-78-2565 
Stowe.  Stephen  D..  249-84-6217 
Stremmel.  Kenneth  G..  165-36-4448 
Stretch.  Jay  P..  576-50-6685 
Strick.  David  C.  278-46-2484 
Stroud.  WUliam  R..  429-84-3274 
Sturm.  Steven  R..  572-64-4161 
Sullivan.  Donna  M..  029-34-9134 
Sullivan.  John  L..  Jr..  267-78-0776 
Sullivan.  John  V..  521-66-3458 
SuUivan.  Michael  J..  Jr..  144-40-0115 
Sullivan.  Ronald  J..  161-36-7594 
Sullivan.  Shaun  M..  565-60-1436 
Summers,  Raymond  D..  504-58-4263 
Sunde.  Robert  J..  Jr..  135-36-9466 
Sutherland.  Timothy  P..  338-58-8967 
Sutter,  Robert  J.,  521-70-5455 
Sutton.  Gregory  W..  283-46-2156 
Swaim.  Samuel  J..  Jr..  512-30-8989 
Swain.  John  G..  III.  225-62-2878 
Swan.  Peter  A..  553-66-3286 
Sweetnam.  George  H..  Jr..  021-38-9853 
Swens.  Stanley  O..  367-70-2754 
Swett.  Ozro  S..  Jr..  004-44-7191 
Swindle.  John  E..  515-44-0663 
Symsack.  Elmer  P..  496-46-7442 
Synychak.  Roman.  295-38-2912 
Syster.  Thomas  E..  481-52-1054 
Ssabo.  James.  281-44-5318 
Tague.  Prank  R..  305-48-5928 
Talbot.  Terry  R..  409-80-5110 
TaUey,  David  H..  430-92-2188 
TaUey.  David  N..  III.  457-70-8075 
Tambone.  Victor  J..  142-36-2317 
Tate.  Gary  L..  458-78-2971 
Tate.  Michael  D..  324-34-7422 
Taylor.  Edward  G..  349-40-7221 
Taylor.  James  E..  244-78-4066 
Taylor.  James  P..  III.  264-74-6558 
Taylor.  John  G..  III.  226-58-3047 
Taylor.  Larry  D..  449-70-7984 
Taylor.  Louis  S..  425-98-6675 
Terry.  Patrick  R..  547-64-5910 
Testerman.  David  K..  553-58-2797 
Tetreault.  Frank  H..  Jr..  010-32-5119 
Thleke.  Christopher  D..  055-24-7392 
Thomae.  Steven  A..  301-42-3360 
Thomas.  Alan  B..  523-60-6998 
Thomas.  Kenneth  L..  374-50-5732 
Thomas.  RandaU  P..  171-38-1603 
Thomas.  WUliam  S..  Jr..  576-44-3119 
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Thompson.  David  S..  311-53-8559 
Thompson.  Garry  B..  463-S8-M33 
Thomson.  David  V..  390-50-0227 
Thomson.  Oeorge  T..  429-66-1386 
Thorius.  Jerry  J..  478-63-3080 
Thourot.  Frederick  O..  III.  536-70-6214 
Thrash.  Charles  M..  454-70-4797 
Thurston.  Thomas  E..  264-84-3249 
Tlbbetts.  Daniel  M..  446-48-9866 
TUden.  Thomas  V..  017-34-7502 
Tlmmons.  Timothy  T..  363-90-0237 
Todd.  Richard  A..  II.  237-68-3023 
Todd.  Robert  S..  408-70-7417 
Tomlinson.  Ralph  P..  480-54-4695 
Toops.  Thomas  A..  432-63-3453 
Topper.  Dennis  R..  521-70-5486 
Toth.  Robert  S..  374-43-4362 
Touslee.  RandaU  D..  524-58-9891 
Towns.  Oliver  D..  437-66-9392 
Townsend.  Ray  E..  335-38-6951 
Townsend.  WUliam  O..  539-58-1649 
Trafton.  Cary  R..  490-53-3376 
Trapuzzano.  Michael  P..  210-34-8663 
Travis.  Tyson  T..  511-53-7670 
Tredlck.  Trafton,  Jr..  149-33-3641 
Trenary.  Prank  W..  440-46-4688 
Trent.  Stephen  E..  267-92-5711 
Trenton.  Jefferson  E..  109-38-1131 
Trexler.  Garry  R..  328-40-6465 
Triplett.  Henry  H..  Jr..  401-68-2834 
Tromp.  William  J..  471-58-6443 
Trout.  Charles  G..  546-66-8473 
Trovero.  Leonard  J..  Jr.,  463-70-8768 
Troy.  Terry  L..  463-78-7304 
Tucker.  Alan  E.  M..  235-62-3694 
Tucker.  Charles  H..  Jr..  347-76-3593 
Tucker,  Gary  L..  585-18-5073 
Tucker.  John  C,  057-36-1000 
Tull.  David  E..  413-72-1393 
Tupper.  Norman  C,  574-16-9443 
Turco.  John  A..  335-38-1713 
Turk.  Charles  P..  439-70-5066 
Turner.  David  C.  252-74-4668 
Turner.  Lonnle  D..  240-72-5223 
Turner.  Marc  C.  089-36-3222 
Tuttle.  George  G..  144-38-1758 
Tuttle.  Ronald  P..  189-36-3889 
Ullman.  Bruce  L..  140-36-1009 
Ulrich.  Gregory  P..  387-40-4407 
Underwood.  Dennis  D.,  508-52-3444 
Unger.  Robert  P..  315-48-2449 
Upp.  Jeffrey  L..  296-46-4148 
Cramkln.  Michael  D..  382-48-6244 
Utley.  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  451-68-5431 
Utsunomiya.  Thomas  M..  471-52-3933 
Utter.  Harry  W..  378-50-5861 
Valalka.  John  R..  505-58-6669 
Vandehey.  Dale  M..  212-58-3378 
Vandenbosch.  Gerald  L..  504-44-9275 
Vankeuren.  Gerald  M..  Jr..  559-62-8047 
Vanpelt.  Max  L..  237-72-9114 
Veith.  Jon  D.,  288-40-7889 
Venneman.  John  R..  110-36-5723 
Vest.  Ronald  C.  115-38-9589 
Vlau.  Richard  P..  105-40-6013 
Vickery,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  507-60-3701 
Vlzzone.  Michael  M..  554-66-7734 
Vogt.  Donald  A.,  187-38-2199 
Vogt.  John  W.,  Jr..  570-76-5011 
Vojtech,  LArry  J..  385-46-1378 
Volpe.  John  M..  134-38-7607 
Vonada,  John  A..  176-36-3081 
Vosmeier.  Michael  G.,  313-50-0023 
Voss.  Michael..  585-14-5993 
Wade,  Richard  B.,  436-73-1551 
Wagenhals.  Lee  W..  214-42-7430 
Wagstaff.  David  L..  538-58-4974 
Wald.  Charles  P..  501-56-1332 
Waldron.  Matthew  B..  559-60-3618 
Walker.  Herman.  421-58-8785 
Walker.  James  D..  395-43-7494 
Wall.  John  X..  430-60-8456 
WaU.  Robert  E..  Jr..  413-74-5734 
WaU.  Ronald  R..  341-78-7900 
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Wallace.  Calvin  O..  378-50-1 294 
Wallman.  Delyle  J..  534-56-4943 
Walsh.  John  J..  Jr..  033-38-8350 
Walsh.  Kenneth  V..  093-38-6175 
Walsh.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  413-78-6601 
Walters.  Richard  E..  573-63-0335 
Walters.  William  L..  159-40-7858 
Walton.  Joel  D..  538-63-5435 
Wangen.  Scott  L..  399-44-1931 
Ward.  James  M..  155-34-3333 
Ward.  Malcolm  R..  447-48-4236 
Warmuth.  Donald  B..  338-36-0468 
Warren.  Joseph  B.,  II.  263-78-1411 
Warren.  Wayne  W..  541-48-8854 
Wassom.  Ronald  H..  466-80-3780 
Watkins.  Ernest  R..  435-76-4534 
Watkins.  Thomas  E..  263-84-1495 
Watley.  James  M..  465-70-0357 
Watson.  Douglas  M..  460-73-5048 
Watson.  Robert  P..  541-53-1379 
Watte.  George  B..  379-48-0431 
Weaver.  Richard  L..  534-46-5061 
Weaver.  RusseU  L..  Jr.,  234-74-3360 
Weaver.  Warren  I..  305-53-4379 
Weber.  James  P..  133-36-6053 
Webster.  Alan  H..  020-36-7760 
Weeks.  Dale  J..  341-38-4764 
Weir.  Ted  R..  456-78-8155 
Weis.  Robert  M..  267-76-8356 
Weise.  Edward  W..  551-64-5068 
Weitman.  Michael.  057-42-1351 
Weitzel.  Michael  P.,  270-44-4653 
Welch.  Stanley  H..  Jr.,  450-82-6271 
Weller.  Richard  K..  180-36-5008 
Welsh.  Michael  P..  480-54-7918 
West.  Arnold  J..  538-48-8656 
West,  Charles  T..  508-54-3793 
West,  Dayle  A..  236-66-1673 
Westf  aU.  Charles  G..  Jr..  063-34-9388 
Weyer.  Lawrence  A.,  Jr..  514-48-4749 
Weyermuller,  Arthur  P..  115-40-7553 
Whalen.  Eugene  R..  394-44-9463 
Wheaton.  Ronald  C.  301-40-6657 
Wheeler.  Gregg  A..  466-83-0513 
Whlsman,  Edward  K..  435-64-5420 
White.  Charles  O..  Jr.,  351-76-0098 
White.  Cullen  L..  433-60-1310 
White.  Richard  A.,  137-38-0773 
White.  Robert  E..  559-74-6618 
White.  Roy  M..  044-36-3553 
White.  Samuel  S..  Jr..  514-48-6353 
Whltechurch.  Charles  J..  482-56-8029 
Whiteside.  John  C.  III.  028-38-3665 
Whiting.  James  P..  394-48-9637 
Whitney.  Donald  O.,  389-52-6765 
Whitney.  Luther  A..  349-76-0325 
Whitney,  Robert  H..  518-50-6878 
Whitney,  Roger  M.,  Jr..  363-64-S847 
Whlttaker.  Carleton  H..  Jr..  017-32-3042 
Whittle.  Alan  N..  282-42-2184 
WIedemer.  Michael  P..  080-44-1040 
Wiggins.  James  8..  266-74-5640 
WUdung,  Kenneth  L..  517-80-1673 
Wilkinson.  William  W.,  11.  527-80-6848 
Williams.  Alan  K..  546-68-5679 
WlUlams.  Chester  J..  Jr.,  544-56-7089 
Williams,  Dan  D..  433-68-5378 
WUllama.  Daniel  S..  522-60-7163 
Williams.  Frederick  L..  185-34-0864 
WUllams.  James  E..  053-40-3090 
Williams.  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  317-43-5355 
Williama.  Michael  L..  431-64-9933 
WUllams,  Robert  G.,  451-88-7053 
WlUlams.  Ronald  C,  510-53-1037 
WUUamson.  Gary  L.,  431-86-0317 
Williamson.  Steven  L..  335-66-4395 
Willis.  Lloy  T.,  521-56-7812 
WUloughby.  Donald  N..  419-60-8383 
WUson.  Daniel  E..  522-60-7265 
WUson,  Eric  C.  409-82-3528 
Wilson.  Mark  J..  363-48-0384 
Wilson.  Robert  8..  450-73-0365 
Wilson.  Warren  T..  401-66-2134 
WUson.  Wayne  D.,  517-50-4005 


Wtngfleld.  Stephen  R..  430-92-8446 
Wlngfleld.  Timothy  D..  571-63-8647 
Winn.  Joseph  E..  226-62-1836 
Winn.  Robert  C,  332-36-6413 
Winter.  Ronald  A..  513-48-3388 
Wlnterberger.  Gary  A..  533-68-7009 
Wiseman.  RandaU  H..  544-48-2456 
Wlstrom.  Gary  M..  399-44-1850 
Wltiw.  Michael  R..  166-38-0413 
Witter,  Terry  P.,  541-50-1508 
Wlttman.  Thomas  V..  373-40-3893 
Wojdyla.  Henry  E..  Jr..  521-64-1831 
Wolf,  John  D..  338-74-7191 
Wolfard.  Neal  E..  Jr..  448-44-0302 
Wolfe.  David  R.,  228-62-7900 
Wolfe.  George  M..  Jr.,  414-78-8718 
Wolfe.  James  C.  559-56-4438 
Wolff.  Robert  E..  464-82-1386 
Wood.  Prank  R..  554-72-5669 
Wood.  Rodney  W..  308-50-5034 
Wood.  Stuart  B..  030-34-8696 
Wood.  Timothy  C.  415-80-1338 
Woods.  Mickey  E.,  430-90-5111 
Woods.  Robert  R..  557-66-0584 
Woodworth.  Richard  C.  097-38-4700 
Woody.  Samuel  E..  383-43-4798 
Wooley.  Michael  W..  435-76-9379 
Worden.  Jerry  D..  376-44-3747 
Worden.  Simon  P..  384-53-3998 
Worley.  Chandler  P..  Jr.,  436-88-5571 
Worley.  Walter  U.  III.  455-68-1099 
Wren.  James  E..  466-78-3340 
Wright,  Benjamin  R..  463-73-8613 
Wright,  Janet  I..  411-84-4509 
Wright.  Kermit  M..  536-64-8631 
Wucher.  Stanley  P..  Jr.,  437-73-1308 
Wunschel.  Alfred  J..  Jr..  564-62-1916 
WutUe.  Erwln  W..  348-36-9083 
Taeger.  Dale  C.  324-38-2436 
Yantiss.  WUUam  E..  306-50-7658 
Yard.  Charles  K..  527-72-0037 
Yarger,  Gerald  L..  444-48-3617 
Yasuhara.  PhiUp  K..  576-46-8188 
Yates,  WUUam  T..  II.  182-38-6013 
Yorko.  John  C.  176-36-7396 
Young.  Henry  B..  U.  550-64-0430 
Young.  John  R..  587-05-9107 
Youngblood.  Herman  W..  420-58-1629 
Younghanse.  John  M..  454-78-1841 
Zahn,  Martin  D..  273-42-9535 
Zall.  Jonathan  E..  561-62-2119 
ZambeUi.  Anthony  C.  172-34-0551 
Zauber,  Glenn  R..  521-66-3245 
Zauner.  Prank  G..  287-38-3426 
ZeiUer.  Arthur  R..  060-38-5936 
ZelUer.  James  A.,  374-44-4271 
Zentz,  Tom  A.,  309-42-1608 
Zlener.  Robert  A..  493-48-3600 
ZUln.  Barry  M..  086-38-7613 
Zlnk.  Vernon  R..  Jr..  353-38-3916 
Zom.  James  P..  392-42-5074 
Zuckerman.  Meyer  D..  098-34-3065 

CHAPLAIH  COHPS 

Carboy,  E>aniel8  J..  059-32-1541 
EUlot,  Jack  W.,  416-50-4735 
Hale.  Lowell.  420-46-2658 
Hanrahan.  WUUam  P..  135-36-3200 
Hudson.  Donald  R..  344-38-0097 
icing.  James  W..  069-24-6204 
Kinney.  James  W..  239-52-5398 
Leeds,  Robert  S..  181-32-5129 
McGarry.  WlUiam  C.  086-26-9137 
Mead.  Leland  O..  468-40-9323 
Nee.  Eugene  O..  451-94-2856 
Olenny.  Patrick  J..  394-48-2182 
Parkinson.  Richard  R..  182-32-7218 
Sassman.  WiUlam  A..  188-28-1715 
Thornton.  Bobby  C.  425-52-7367 
Ward.  Jerome  A..  081-32-9523 
Wlthee.  Roger  A..  508-38-6212 
Zysklnd,  Howard  B..  430-50-0533 

TUWX  ADVOCATS 

Abbey.  Thomas  G..  509-48-1781 
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Atlee.  WlUiam  K..  Jr..  136-36-9333 
Carparelli.  Russell.  137-40-1448 
Cato.  George  D..  449-80-1217 
Currey.  Richard  P..  378-48-9660 
Daniel.  Cllllon  D..  443-36-8156 
Donnelly.  Michael.  526-80-5785 
EIngebretsen.  David  H.,  558-46-4038 
Gibson,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  118-38-9127 
Harshman.  Randy  L..  534-48-3841 
Kllroy.  Michael  A..  516-56-9983 
Lee.  Robert  T.,  357-40-6370 
Under.  N.  Steven.  192-36-0538 
Lock  wood.  Willard  K..  301-38-0349 
Lotz.  Richard  E..  531-62-4205 
Martinez.  John  J..  Jr.,  153-42-7820 
Matthewson.  Charles  H..  364-50-8384 
Meredith  J.  Conley.  431-82-8039 
Pigg.  James  P..  451-76-5801 
PoweU.  WUUam  M..  435-90-1378 
Roser.  Samuel  J..  540-48-9925 
Schwetje.  Fred  K..  141-40-3546 
Smith.  BUly.  Jr.,  381-40-4393 
Sutemeler,  Robert  E..  493-50-6163 
Swanson.  James  W.,  345-40-6954 
Tanner.  Morris  A..  Jr..  410-73-7398 
Vanorsdol.  James  R..  513-48-7373 

irtmsE  CORPS 
Agulrre,  Lucia  D..  454-48-7133 
Baker.  Donald  J..  456-43-6989 
BUUngs.  Merrie  J..  551-63-0245 
Blouch.  Sandra  K.,  195-34-9953 
Bolton.  Barbara  A..  148-26-3206 
Brubaker.  Patricia  A..  520-40-3537 
Cappadocla.  Prances  J..  258-70-2743 
Cleblen.  Carol  A.,  351-38-2550 
Close.  Kathryn  L..  481-56-8953 
Plgun.  Monica  A..  554-82-0191 
Gordonsmlth.  Raymond  K..  087-26-6538 
Gould.  Roberta  L..  415-80-0913 
Hahn.  Gary  E..  399-40-0013 
Hargrafen.  Mary  A.,  478-62-4817 
Heidemann.  Kathleen  J.,  470-50-8439 
HiU.  Marjorie  A..  248-56-8933 
Huebner,  Linda  L..  389-50-7211 
Israel.  CarroU  G..  513-38-0096 
Kirk.  Harold  E..  352-32-2639 
Klein,  Kathylou  A.,  363-80-0597 
KobUska.  D.A..  483-60-3835 
Mansmlth.  Pred  T..  483-48-1426 
Maron.  Martha  C.  265-62-1401 
McDanlel.  Sandra  P..  261-80-9885 
Mehargue.  Susan  L..  572-72-1400 
MilU,  Thomas  B..  183-33-0858 
Modicalucero.  Sylvia  J.,  531-63-8356 
Moynlhan.  Sharon  C.  447-46-9343 
Repp,  Susan  J..  536-16-7409 
Rlggs,  James  M..  573-44-6223 
Santiago,  Myriam.  583-90-9711 
Scannell.  Elizabeth  A..  154-43-7908 
Scudder,  Bonnie  J..  561-66-5696 
Smith.  EmUy  D..  417-63-7021 
Stratton.  Maureen.  039-26-1465 
Strobel.  Evelyn  A.,  429-92-4255 
Toms.  Carol  A..  239-70-0248 
Valdez.  Andrea  A.,  136-40-1683 
Walker.  JUl  K..  530-26-8938 
Whitlock.  Martha  A.,  352-76-3552 
Wilson.  Roslyn  P..  507-44-8649 
Wurster.  Doris  M..  561-60-3836 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  COim 

Brannon,  Robert  H..  587-03-7797 
Downing.  Dennis  R.,  542-50-1318 
Dunkle.  Jeffrey  H..  008-36-0311 
Elckhoff.  DarreU  E.,  314-46-3034 
Elder.  Timothy  J.,  193-36-8470 
Gupton.  Jack  A..  573-62-8454 
Hardy,  William  R.,  532-46-3996 
Hernandez,  Ivan  P..  583-10-4247 
Hettick.  Larry  K.,  450-56-3132 
Hezlep.  Robert  J..  361-40-7505 
Hooper,  James  J..  Ill,  526-60-6651 
Jeffrey.  James  R.,  266-66-1208 
Jones.  Stephen  P..  435-70-7132 
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McDougall.  Thomas  J..  449-76-2265 
Morey.  John  B..  350-38-5770 
Pfannstlel.  Ray  J..  465-78-6080 
Qulntana.  Jose  B..  266-94-4436 
Sheehan,  John  R..  212-56-9186 
Smith.  Ross  C.  Jr..  266-74-7386 
Snyder.  Morris  K..  539-36-0848 
Vandehey.  James  T..  226-60-1586 
Vanswerlngen,  Thomas  C,  502-48-7541 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIEHCES  CORPS 

Adams.  Thomas  R..  258-78-7880 
Anderson.  Michael  P..  476-52-3819 
Bekaert.  Denis  A.,  057-26-7907 
Brooks.  Robert  N..  264-72-3933 
Browne,  Michael  H.,  448-48-4999 
Burdick.  Robert  W..  368-38-3534 
CoUins.  Richard.  366-38-6345 
Crane.  Robert  L..  261-76-5960 
Crosby,  Ray  M..  258-66-9685 
Dale.  James  E..  511-42-3788 
Friedman.  Richard  8.,  483-43-1106 
Oaudet.  Glenn  L..  439-68-6834 
Golden.  John  G.,  451-76-5737 
Goldstein.  Prank  L..  367-80-0327 
Hall.  Doreen  N..  576-48-9733 
Hayashl.  Maurice  M..  576-40-8959 
Hewlns,  Stanley  O.,  409-83-5340 
Hlatt.  Victor  E..  474-56-0300 
Hlbler.  NeU  8..  156-34-3003 
Hibler.  Russell  J..  156-34-2959 
Howard.  Jay  M.,  567-66-5070 
HoweU.  James  P..  313-48-9418 
Johnson.  Judith  C.  387-46-4783 
Lamb.  NeU  J.,  377-46-5545 
Maloney,  David  W.,  551-60-4047 
Margotto,  Roger  N..  474-64-0986 
MarshaU.  Franklin  L.  m,  466-74-6410 
lifartone.  Joseph  A..  142-38-4220 
Merritt.  Gerald  J..  340-72-8869 
OkonsU.  Susan  R..  395-46-2223 
PagUuca,  LouU  V..  051-40-3778 
Pinkovsky.  Dermis  D.,  574-18-3466 
Prather,  Jefferson  B..  241-70-0057 
Shahan.  David  R..  522-64-6664 
Smith.  George  H..  Jr.,  323-36-5368 
Stokes.  John  H.,  456-66-9468 
TaUey.  Kenneth  R..  487-46-9348 
Tatum.  Larry  A..  420-82-1961 
Towner.  Donald  A..  607-58-8942 
Townsend.  Linda  J..  267-64-3889 
Vermulen.  Erik  K..  393-42-3020 
Wandmacher.  Gary  A..  472-48-1871 
Westbrook.  WUllam  G.  in.  266-88-4018 
WUllams,  E.  Roger.  568-88-9322 
WUllamaon.  Adrian  A..  520-48-2402 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  631.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
provided  that  In  no  caae  thaU  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing  officers  be  appointed   In  a  grade 
higher  than  Ueutenant  colonel: 

Limt  OP  THE  AIR  PORCB 

Baumann.  Norman  J.,  S70-44-6966 
Droaaner.  Barry.  287-70-8440 
Goodwin.  WUllam  E..  517-50-1269 
Oraziano,  John  M..  132-32-7821 
Hamant.  Jamea  E..  299-44-7381 
Hartman.  John  W..  372-40-1688 
HUl.  Robert  T.,  447-46-2445 
KUngbeU.  Laurence.  336-36-6048 
Trovero,  Leonard  J.,  462-70-8788 
Tucker,  John  C,  057-36-1000 
Wagenhals.  Lee  W..  214-42-7420 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provtelons 
of  section  531,  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  preform  the  duties  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shaU  any  of  the  foUow- 
lng officers  be  appoUited  In  a  grade  higher 
than  Ueutenant  colonel: 


CHAPLAIH 

EUlott,  Jack  W..  416-50-4735 
Hale,  LoweU.  420-46-2668 
Hudson.  Etonald  R..  344-38-0097 
King,  Jamea  W..  069-24-6204 
McOarry,  WUUam  C.  086-26-9137 
Olenny.  Patrick  J..  394-48-2182 
Thornton.  Bobby  C.  425-52-7367 
Ward.  Jerome  A..  081-32-9523 
Wlthee.  Roger  A..  508-38-6212 

mntsE  CORPS 
Agulrre.  Lucia  D..  454-48-7132 
Baker.  Donald  J..  456-42-6989 
Gordonsmlth.  Raymon.  087-26-6538 
Rlggs,  James  M..  573-44-6223 

JtnXiE  ADVOCATE 

Rowr,  Samuel  J..  540-48-9925 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Snyder,  Morris  K.,  539-36-0848 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Friedman.  Richard  8..  483-42-1105 
PagUuca.  Louis  V.,  051-40-3778 
Im  the  Air  Force 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  593.  8362,  and  8371, 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

LIKE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Aaronson.  Lewis.  114-30-5902 
Alllgood.  GUbert  R..  238-60-3324 
Barnes,  James  H..  Jr.,  415-62-2653 
Barnes.  Ray  G.,  345-30-9803 
Bean.  Bruce  W.,  017-33-5509 
Bell.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  353-54-2129 
Beas.  Robert  C,  453-60-2343 
BllUe.  Ronald  K..  468-34-0589 
Bllnn,  Glenn  L..  069-30-8037 
Borden.  Edward  B..  248-54-9062 
Brown,  Pasco  P.,  263-60-6165 
Buhler.  Ernest  O..  477-26-9584 
Byerley.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  578-48-2532 
Carney,  John  8.,  Jr..  035-24-5169 
Carver,  Richard  E.,  331-30-8590 
Casson.  Charles  B..  217-34-1628 
CieuUt,  Donal  R..  424-38-0216 
CrisweU.  Joe  W..  486-34-2873 
Dalton,  Thomas  J..  485-32-1809 
Darosa.  Lee  R..  552-32-6741 
Davis.  Kenneth  J..  448-34-2704 
Day.  Poster  H..  420-46-4068 
DUuzio,  Rudolph  G..  016-28-7850 
Downing.  Robert  G..  531-33-6012 
Bck,  Alan,  153-30-3973 
Ellison.  John  H..  539-30-3985 
Erickson.  Thad  L..  529-50-8142 
Everett.  Woodrow  W..  Jr.,  418-48-1473 
Falk.  Joel  v..  503-34-5303 
Fitzgerald.  Raymond  N..  049-28-3434 
Fleck.  Joseph  W..  104-28-5730 
Ford,  Jack  E.,  363-32-4039 
FoxweU.  Vaughn  M..  Jr..  218-34-8720 
GUdart,  David  C  006-36-6478 
Graham.  Johnnie  B..  458-54-4200 
Grooms.  WUUam  M..  250-44-2184 
HaU,  WiUlam  H..  187-30-8685 
Haskins.  Burtrand  S..  254-48-9553 
Havas.  Stephan.  289-32-7746 
Hess,  Joseph.  140-24-4795 
HoUlday.  Walter  C.  152-26-6706 
Huckabee.  Gerald  P..  032-24-0649 
Ingram.  Edsam  M..  454-52-7784 
Janczyk.  John  E.,  047-24-4550 
Jemlgan.  Kenneth  J..  103-24-3949 
Kennedy,  Robert.  139-30-8504 
Kerbel.  Waldemar  K..  454-56-7656 
Kerley.  Robert  D.,  262-52-0459 
Kimberlin.  Ralph  D..  495-42-2413 
King.  Bernard  R..  134-34-8146 
Klttelson.  John  E..  603-28-3798 
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Kleopfer.  Duane  L..  509-30-3848 
Krmss.  John  G..  484-40-M87 
Leach.  Larry  L.,  51»-42-«534 
Lybrook.  William  R..  110-30-9070 
Mages.  James  G..  521-54-6921 
Mayer.  James  I..  103-28-8941 
McCoy.  Richard  A..  147-26-9837 
McSparrin,  John  L.,  428-46-2796 
Moore.  G«rald  J..  169-26-2053 
Morrlssey.  Thomas  F..  102-22-0423 
Murphy.  Donald  J..  084-30-3056 
Murphy.  Timothy  J..  Jr..  014-30-0784 
Myers.  Brenton.  D..  510-30-8934 
Myers.  William  A..  455-56-4900 
Ormon.  Gerald  M..  082-28-4778 
Pappas.  Nicholas.  018-30-6746 
Percival.  Daniel  S..  Jr..  261-44-1867 
Petersen.  Leon.  K.,  393-28-4209 
Polzin.  Robert  R..  394-34-9165 
Rice.  George  M..  301-30-2020 
Roecker.  Dana  K..  543-36-7346 
Rugglero.  Robin  R..  091-32-0447 
Saroni.  Maurice  J.,  527-48-5240 
Scheibal.  Carl  G..  Jr..  489-38-8883 
Schuster.  Fredrick  L..  Jr..  457-54-4140 
Seemann.  Arthur  D..  438-56-6166 
Selvert.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  501-34-9310 
Sherrow.  Herbert  R..  Jr..  416-46-3969 
Shipeky.  Rudolph  L..  059-30-2231 
Sibbald.  David  M.  H..  138-28-9810 
Slothower.  Douglas  W..  484-38-4364 
TaUey.  Bernard  U.  Jr..  216-34-7281 
Thomas.  James  E..  471-34-8996 
Thomas.  Jerry  J..  571-42-0856 
Warner,  Robert  L.,  524-44-7571 
Weddle.  Thomas  B..  497-40-1741 
Wege.  David  J..  394-32-0683 
Wehr.  Rolf.  A..  Jr..  318-30-5154 
Wendt.  David  K..  056-30-5401 
Wllkins.  Warren  E..  533-34-2512 
Willis.  Charles.  A..  478-34-4095 
Winslow.  John  M..  Jr..  459-58-9678    " 
Wolff.  William  J..  152-30-7773 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Ludwid.  Richard  C.  508-28-0845 
Lynn.  Robert  C.  535-24-6643 
Rienstra.  Andrew  R..  395-30-6320 

DEIfTAJ.  CORPS 

Anderson.  Maynard  C,  476-32-0143 
Goltry.  Rodman  R..  478-32-1538 
Hecht.  Arnold.  262-52-7224 
Petty.  Omer  K..  494-38-5239 

JXrOCS  ASVOCATX 

Cloe.  Rafe  H..  305-34-1013 
Grayson.  James  P..  414-64-2529 
Marquardt.  Philip  W..  526-40-2591 
Mecham.  Glenn  J..  529-44-0297 
Meredith,  Jennings  B..  408-60-7788 
Mims.  Roy  L..  423-44-5922 

■fZDICAL  CORPS 

Ater.  David  H.,  288-28-2086 
Bldwell.  Donald  W..  266-36-7012 
Biener.  Robert  S..  199-18-3747 
Booker.  James  A.  Jr..  229-40-6614 
Cranton.  John  R.,  422-42-2191 
Cronln.  Herbert  P.,  142-18-6941 
Dicus.  Donald  R..  482-20-9867 
Driggers.  David  A..  254-72-5097 
Dugdale.  WUllam  R.,  324-32-9067 
Evans.  Richard  M..  257-72-9409 
Fltzpatrick.  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  371-16-0461 
Floyd.  John.  190-24-9374 
GUckel,  Joseph,  051-24-5228 
Griffiths.  Harold  M..  571-44-1034 
Justis.  Elvis,  J..  410-60-4048 
Kapstrom.  Albert  B..  470-32-0051 
Krege.  John  W..  265-50-7179 
Luff.  Ronald  D..  180-38-3588 
Mendlick.  Richard  M..  509-44-7748 
Michael.  Calvin  A..  282-28-0979 
Mojicamorales,  Victor  M..  582-96-6406 
Nicol.  William  P..  432-24-7814 
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Northington,  Floyd  C.  426-38-0979 
Perry.  Robert  L..  565-26-1371 
Perschau.  Richard  A..  474-48-0799 
Poole.  Robert  S..  579-30-0249 
Ryan.  Michael  E..  452-68-0872 
Sander.  Richard  A..  554-42-5978 
Shave.  David  W..  024-24-5412 
Walters.  Charles  L..  434-70-0968 
Weaver.  Donald  S..  562-36-8538 
Weiss.  Carl  B..  186-26-2981 
Welsh.  George  F..  502-42-2332 
Wilkinson,  Earl  V..  Ill,  56fi-«4-373« 
Wolf.  Mark  J..  094-34-1361 
Yamauchi.  Hlroahi.  550-38-8137 

IfTTRSX  CORPS 

Baker.  Erma  J..  261-50-6532 
Bryan,  Elsiemae,  572-34-2991 
Camenzend.  Ramah  J.,  347-24-7635 
Dillon.  Barbara  A..  340-26-2973 
Guyton.  Nancy  C.  433-62-3957 
Hargett.  Margaret  V..  244-38-1821 
Holland.  Carol  A..  148-34-0004 
Koenlg.  Evelyn  L..  488-36-5364 
Lee.  Rose  M..  500-42-9463 
McAfee.  Maryann.  513-30-6959 
ShaUoo.  Marilyn  B..  338-28-1371 
MXDICAI.  snviCI  COKPS 

Lacy.  James  A.,  459-32-3463 
Mosher.  John  E..  474-33-0475 
O'ConneU,  James  J..  017-30-0148 

BIOifXDICAL  SCimCXS  CORPS 

Boehrer.  Jane  M..  397-34-7657 
Plymale.  Harry  H..  310-26-0742 
Waxman.  Irwin.  084-20-7243 

In  ths  Air  Forcx 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  tiUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

UNX  OP  TRK  AIR  FORCE 

7b  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Ralph  P.  Anderson.  272-42-8034. 
MaJ.  James  R.  Bartelma.  479-62-5531. 
MaJ.  George  S.  Bones  III.  202-28-1411. 
MaJ.  WUllam  E.  Chmelir,  489-48-9972. 
lilaj.  Michael  K.  Feener.  006-38-4854. 
MaJ.  Stephen  D.  Gray.  358-40-8383. 
MaJ.  Joseph  E.  Jepsen,  548-44-5711. 
MaJ.  Fridolf  H.  Kellerup  Jr.,  009-28-3054. 
MaJ.  Byron  K.  Uchtenberg,  170-38-9063. 
MaJ.  Thomas  J.  Uen.  504-58-7847. 
MaJ.  tdark  T.  Mllboum.  514-44-1866. 
MaJ.  John  R.  Moss.  414-60-7931. 
MaJ.  Thomas  W.  Rivera.  582-98-2895. 
MaJ.  Ramiro  A.  Rodriguez.  450-54-3593. 
MaJ.  Richard  W.  Rottgering.  402-54-7275. 
BfaJ.  James  E.  Strange.  569-56-3071. 

LBOAI. 

MaJ.  WUllam  S.  Herbert  Jr..  141-38-6047. 

MZSICAL  SXRVICX  CORPS 

BfaJ.  PhUip  R.  Dever.  390-38-5739. 

KKDICAL  CORPS 

B<aJ.  Robert  P.  Andrews.  038-24-8571. 
MaJ.  Harry  J.  Robinson  Jr..  143-42-9393. 

NURSK  CORPS 

MaJ.  Ben  D.  Mlttman.  509-40-5477. 

DKNTAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Ronald  W.  Weland.  518-52-5880. 
In  thx  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
531: 

Cook,  Robert  Allyn 
EUiott.  Walter  Mlcha 
Naplor.  Dennis  Arthur 
Pohl.  John  Sherman 


Porterfleld.  Craig 
Watson.  Anthony  John 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Blair.  Kenneth  Marion 
Blaser.  Stephen  J. 
Braynon.  Oscar  James 
Brown,  Robert  Stewart 
Chlnberg,  Charles  A. 
Chlebanowskl.  Joseph 
Chukes,  Prank,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Arthur  Thomas 
Crawford,  Thomas  A. 
Ford,  Alfred  Daniel 
Garcia,  Marcial  E. 
Haason,  Michael 
Henderson.  Steven  J. 
Hiasem.  Steven  Dean 
Holzworth,  John  G. 
Jaroncyk,  WlUiam,  Jr. 
Jemlgan.  Lawrence  W. 
Jones.  Michael  Albert 
Kuehn.  John  Leighton 
Mack.  Michael  Leroy 
MaxweU.  Michael  D. 
Ortiz.  Richard  Paul 
Parker.  Carlton  D. 
Poole.  RusseU  John 
Reld.  Dennis  W. 
Schneider,  Jeffrey  A. 
Sine.  Don  T. 
Southworth.  Richard  E. 
Spunar.  Vincent  P. 
Stanton,  Charles  D. 
Vaught,  John  Wesley 
Vazquez.  Maurice  V. 
ViUemez.  Raymond  J. 
Wakefield.  Charles  D. 
Walters.  Charles  E. 
Watson.  John  Anthony 
Wooldrldge.  Edmund  T. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Althaus.  James  Herty 
Anderson.  Bruce  Lee 
BeaU.  Frederick  McLenahan 
Bechtol,  Denise  Lorraine 
Praun.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Carver,  John  Robert 
Casey.  John  Wells,  III 
Castaneda.  Raul  Jesus 
CipoUone.  Lawrence  Vincent 
Corey.  Thomas  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Crepea.  Andrew  Thomas 
Dean.  Thomas  Murray,  Jr. 
Doudera.  Jon  Joseph 
Egan.  Richard  Thoma 
Finch.  Kenneth  Michael 
Gahr.  Daniel  Jo 
Giesen.  Stephen  A. 
Ham.  Meredith.  Ill 
Harrison,  Edward  Randolph 
Hedstrom,  WUiam  George 
Hendrikson.  Peter  Henrik 
Hoban,  Paul  J. 
Howard.  Ivy  Layne 
Hynes.  Thomas  Vincent 
Jones.  Terrance  Gregory 
Kennedy.  Paul  Thomas 
Kennerley.  William  Robert 
Lomas.  George  Gosling.  Ill 
MacMlUan.  Peter  Norman 
Mascarin.  David  Glenn 
McMurry.  Thomas  Alan 
Mettlach.  Theodore  Robert 
Mickle.  Glenn  Robert 
Mullis.  Dana  David 
Noulis,  John  Chalmers,  Jr. 
Nunez,  OuiUermo 


Peters.  Terry  Eugene 
Rathmanner.  Steven  Clifford 
Redman.  Terry  Lee 
Reinschreiber,  Keith  Douglas 
Root.  Donald  L. 
Rowan.  Richard  Michael 
Schinbeckler.  Bradford  Alan 
Steinman.  Victor  Anthony 
Stevens.  Michael  Alan 
Stubbs.  Laura  Denise 
Swift,  Scott  Harbison 
Thirkill.  James  E. 
Thomas.  Christopher  Nathan 
Vesterman.  John  Eklward 
Vinson.  John  Paul 
Walker.  Jeffrey  Norman 
Walker.  Robert  Amos 
Watson.  John  Anthony 
Welch.  Mitchell  Montgomery 
Wells.  Michael  Edwin 
White.  Glen  Thomas 
Whitman.  Clark  Edward 
Wilkinson.  Jay  Colvard 
Wunder.  Harold  David 
Youngaranita.  Natalie  Kwai  S. 
Zerbo.  Joseph  Robert 
Zobel.  Kurt  William 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  531: 
Akey,  Kevin  John 
Allen,  James  W. 
Anderson.  Robert  Eric 
Ayers.  Larry  Dale 

Barea.  Michael  John 

Barratt.  Steve  Michael 

Bauckman.  Mark  Warren 

Bockelman.  William  Don 

Bolger.  Francis  Thomas 

Bolick.  Willie  Kelly 

Bougard.  Allen  Robert 

Boullianne.  Edmond  Lawrence 

Boyd.  James  William  Jr. 

Boyer.  Telford  G.,  II 

Bridges.  Joycelyn  Yvette 

Brownell,  Bruce  Hamilton 

Bruskotter.  Dale  Leonard 

Buckey.  David  Loren 

Cameron.  Steven  Richard 

Carter,  GUbert  Antwan 

Casey.  Judith  Adams 

Charest.  Gerard  Arraand 

Clague.  John  Robert 

Clark.  Bonnie  Dawn 

Clark.  Randy  W. 

Collins.  Dean  A. 

Coomes.  Michael  J. 

Covington.  Valerie  Ann 

Cunningham.  Patricia  Lynn 

Cupples.  Jerrie  Lanelle 

Dahl.  David  A. 

Daley.  John  Alexander 

Daniels.  David  Anthony 

Danko.  Dennis  P. 

Delaporte,  Sylvester  Dale 

Doorey.  Timothy  J. 

Dowidchuk.  Paula  Lee 

Drake.  Frank  M..  II 

Duarte.  Anthony 

Dudney,  William  M. 

Duffy.  Lenard  Earl 

Eads.  Catherine  Theresa 

Ellert,  Daniel  Otis 

Emmert.  Marjorie  Ellen 

Esslinger.  George  Brandon,  II 

Farrow.  Thomas  Edgar 

Fatjo.  Steve  James 

Field.  Robert  MarshaU 

Fitzgerald.  Susan  A. 

Flax,  George  B^dward 

Fogle.  David  Lynn 

Foran,  Constance  Ann 
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Forehand.  Charles  Raymond 
Franklin.  Mark  H. 
Frey.  Kenneth  A. 
Gaf fney.  James  Kevin 
Gash.  William  Charles 
Gavin,  Henry  L.,  Ill  - 

Gibson,  John  Allen 
Gillam.  Benjamin  H.,  Jr. 
Gof  f,  Deborah  Ann 
GoBlin.  Benjamin  John  Jr. 
Graf.  Robin  L. 
Graham.  Stephen  Northup 
Griffin.  Kent  Martin 
Grim.  Stephen  Alford 
Hammill.  William  Curtis,  Jr. 
Hampel.  Gary  George 
Hardy.  Paul  Dempsey 
Harris.  Frank  Elwood.  II 
Hawley,  John  Steven 
Herrington.  Peggy  Glasnapp 
Herrington.  Xerxes  Z.,  Jr. 
Hine.  John  Michael 
Hogue,  William  V. 
Honeck,  Susan  Margaret 
Horre,  Robert  Warren 
Hughes,  Amy  Leigh 
Jackson.  Sharon  Aline 
James.  Beth  Elaine 
James,  Lewis  P.,  Ill 
Jara,  Timothy  Alan 
Jeffreys.  Julia  Ann 
Jenkins.  Betsy  Rosalyn 
Johnson.  Michael  Raymond 
Johnson.  RandaU  Lee 
Jowers.  Debra  J. 
Kalb,  Christian  WUllam 
Kasper,  John  Stanley 
Keck.  Steven  Lee 
Kenison,  Bruce  LleweUyn 
King.  Frederick  Michael 
Kippes,  Adam  Albert 
Klessinger.  George 
Kozman.  SheUey  Lynn 
Kreyenhagen,  Katrina  M. 
Kunz.  Billy  A. 
Labarbera.  David  A. 
Lang.  Heidi  Ruth 
Ledbetter.  Roxane  EmUy 
Leigh.  Anthony  Murray.  Jr. 
Leigher.  WUliam  Everett 
Leighton.  Deborah  Rice 
Lewis.  David  Robert 
Ligman.  Mark  E. 
Lorry.  Nanette  M. 
Lyle.  Margaret  Queen 
Lynch,  Eleanor  A. 
Majors,  Dana  Stephen 
Marcy.  David  Alan 
Markovich,  Stanley  Joseph 
Martin,  Jack  Robert,  Jr. 
Mayse,  Joseph  Edward 
McCarty,  Kevin  Douglas 
McClain.  Michael  Thompson 
McDermott,  Kevin  Gerald 
McMiUen.  Mark  Poe 
McMlnn,  Arthur  Allen 
Meagher.  Robert  Peter 
Merrill.  Andre  R. 
Millegan.  James  Patrick 
MiUer.  Neal  Robert 
MUler.  Ruth  Ann 
Mills.  Patrick  Michael 
Mlnyard.  Howard  Scott 
Moore.  Jonathan  Douglas 
Morison.  Earl  Rufus 
Mortemore.  Kim  Duane 
Murphy,  Steven  Joseph 
Murray,  Scott  Joseph 
Newhouse,  Lauranne  Louise 
Nicholas.  Kevin  WUliam 
Nichols.  Mark  Reynolds 
Olsen,  Gary  Walter 
Perry,  Timothy  Shaw 
Picou,  David  S. 


Pohle,  Charles  Thomas 

Purdum,  James  Hampton  * 

Purvis,  Henry  Kevin 

Qulnn,  Leslie  Joan 

Rahe.  WUliam  Joseph 

Richardson,  Thomas  Lewis 

Rlsi,  Matthew  August 

Russo.  Prank  Raymond,  Jr. 

Sas.  WUliam  D. 

Schmidt.  Robert  Dean 

Schneider.  David  P. 

Schroeder.  Mary  Julia 

Schwartzenburg,  David  E^rrol 

Shahayda.  Vincent  A. 

Sickert.  Mark  Robert 

Simpson,  Dorice  Fay 

Simpson.  Renee  Joy 

Sims,  Krlstine  K. 

Smith,  Martin  Paul 

Spotteck.  Gordon  E>^erett 

Steers.  Mark  Raymond 

Stewart.  James  A. 

Storrs.  Eamon  Matthew 

Strait,  Robert  Paul 

Summer,  David  Glenn 

Swecker,  MitcheU  T. 

Tate.  Dorothy  Lou 

Terry.  Stuart  Douglas 

Tsougas.  Nicholas 

Tunick.  Wayne  A. 

Turner.  George  Macon.  Ill 

Valentine.  WlUiam  Howard 

Vanderlip.  WUliam  Jospeh,  Jr. 

VeUeUa,  Robert  Frank 

Warakomski.  Bernard  Francis 

Waters.  Robert  Ray 

Whitfield.  Gary  Charles 

Whitus,  James  J. 

Williams.  Dennis  W. 

Wilson.  John  Lee,  III 

Winters.  Edward  Griffing.  Ill 

Womble.  Walter  G. 

Wood.  Jeffrey  Paul 

Wood.  Patricia  Ann 

Woolfrey,  Scott  David 

Yarger,  Albert  Arthur 

Zwartz.  Henry  Alan 
The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 

In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 

title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 

Ahumada.  Marco  Daniel 

Babin.  Michael  Louis 

Barb.  Kevin  Joseph 

Barsanti,  Robert  John,  Jr. 

Basson.  Kent  Ehigene 

Becker,  Timothy  AdU 

Bender.  Roy  Myron 

Rothwell.  Thomas  Aidan 

Britton.  James  Henrion.  Jr. 

Bumham.  Timothy  Lee 

Carlson,  Rol>ert  Maris 

Cearley,  Charles  Scott 

Cord.  Gregory  Alan 

Crockett.  K.  David 

Cutsforth.  Robert  Henry 

Debenham,  Scott  Robert 

DelaesprieUa.  Roberto  Jose 

Dobson.  Randall 

Doyle.  Michael  Edward 

Duchscherer.  Norman  Carl.  Jr. 

Dukes,  Robert  Allen,  III 

Dvorak,  David  Albert 

Fish,  Wayne  Lee 

Fling,  Paul  Eric 

Poos.  Scott  Edward 

Francis.  WUliam  David 

Prazee.  Robert  Allen 

Fritts,  Craig  Hamilton 

Gourley.  David  Eric 

Granger.  PaU  Raymond 

Graveline.  Mark  Christopher 

Gunthorpe,  Matthew  A. 
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Gwynn,  John  Robert 
Harasha.  Jeffrey  Scott 
Hawkins.  Robert  L. 
Hughes.  Brian  David 
Humphries,  David  Scott,  Jr. 
Jesse,  Everett  A. 
Josephson,  Walter  Scott,  IV 
Kaleel.  E>avid  Wayne 
Keffer,  Mark  Vincent 
Kellerhals.  William  John 
Kelley.  Jeffrey  Barnes 
Kennedy.  Mark  Robert 
Kim.  Jeong  Hun 
Kimball.  Michael  John 
Lias.  David  Lawrence 
Kramer.  Richard  Alvin,  Jr. 
Kubiak,  Vernon  Robert 
Lang.  Paul 

Lansford.  William  Warren 
Lawson.  Gregory  Sevan 
Lebaron,  Lance  Eugene 
Lewis.  Larry  Russel 
Lile.  Ronald  Dean 
MacLaren.  Jon  Mark 
McCullough,  Michael  Gene 
McE>ermott.  Michael  Patric 
McLean,  Michael  Brooks 
Meyers,  Dennis  Joseph 
Mitchell,  James  B. 
Muir.  Rot>ert  Campbell.  Ill 
Olson.  James  Michael 
Orenstein.  Robert  Michael 
Pacelli.  Joseph  Anthony 
Park.  Paul  Yonghoon 
Patterson.  David  Jearl 
Peterson.  John  Michael 
Rabith.  Michael  Christopher 
Richard.  Charles  Anthony 
Richardson,  Thomas  Lewis 
Roach,  Terrance  Michael 
Roebelen,  George  Joseph.  Ill 
Ruiz.  Efrain 
Russel,  Steven  Duane 
Sallah.  Stephen  John 
Schwarz,  Christopher  Ambrose 
Shumway,  David  PranUin 
Slettene,  Brad  L&rsen 
Smith,  Jerry  Alam 
Stiffler,  David  Charles 
Sykes,  Carl  Raymond 
Wakeland.  Etouglas  Lowell 
Wasz.  Edwin  Joseph 
Welnick.  Robert  Norman 
Wright.  Steven  Harold 
Zellers.  Kevin  Scott 
Zipp.  William  Franklin 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Bailey.  Harry 
Binard.  Joseph  E. 
Connors.  Paul  Joseph 
Flowers.  Neal  Stewart 
Jordan.  John  Sheffiel 
Knudson,  Robert  D. 
Mack.  Gregory  Robert 
Markovits,  Andrew  S. 
Smith,  Joseph  J. 
Veach,  Stephen  Read 
Webster,  John  Seabury 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  f)ermanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Alona,  Bienvenido  R. 
Anthony.  Marion  D. 
Avalos,  Jack  Candido 
Bean.  Terrell  W. 
Blair,  Timothy  P. 
Buck,  Janet  Harriet 
Burdick,  Richard  L. 


Burkey.  Thomas  M. 
Bush,  Richard  G. 
Carambas,  Clarita  R. 
Chemow.  Bart 
Cole,  Richard  L. 
Cook.  Stephen  S. 
Datu.  Jesus  A. 
Davis.  Glenn  M. 
Dons.  Robert  P. 
Dubbs.  William  F. 
Durham,  Ralsa  F. 
Edwards,  Charles  L. 
Eisold,  John  F. 
Elleson,  Dale  A. 
Evans.  Robert  M. 
Fine,  Ronald. 
Foley,  Richard  Walter 
Govemski,  David  A. 
Henderson,  Harry  M.,  II 
Herzog,  Thomas  H. 
Johnson,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Richard  B. 
Jones.  Martin  W. 
Kerrigan.  Kevin  R. 
Kester.  Ronald  A. 
Kiethanom.  Mungkom 
Kuehl.  Gary  V. 
Lanard.  Bruce  J. 
Lanard.  Margaret  S. 
Long.  Ronald  J. 
Mahoney.  Michael  D. 
Marsh.  William  L.,  Jr. 
Massa.  Emilio  NMN 
Maxwell,  James  H. 
Metildi.  Leonard  A. 
Miller.  Jeffrey  E. 
Morgan.  Candlce  Ann 
Navarro.  F^lix  A. 
Norris.  Michael  S. 
Norvell.  Samuel  S. 
Panagakos.  Jean 
Petruzzo.  Robert  T. 
Pick.  Robert  A. 
Ranbarger.  Kim  Robert 
Shakir.  Mohamed  K.  M. 
Shaw.  Spencer  W. 
Sheffield.  Roger  W. 
Singleton.  Michael  R. 
Stevenson.  Craig  D. 
Sustarsic.  David  L. 
Vasquez,  Nora  De  Leon 
Wignall.  Prank  8. 
Williams.  Larry  S. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant   to   title    10,    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Ada.  Jesse  Ramirez 
Adams.  Shelley  Lou 
Alarid.  Richard  R. 
Alway.  Paul  R. 
Ambrose,  Michael  R. 
Amundson.  Dennis  E. 
Avalos,  Jack  Candido 
Bacak,  Velma  Anne 
Backer.  Thomas  S. 
Balderston.  Scott  M. 
Bazemore.  Webster  C. 
Beckham.  James  R. 
Bengs,  Christopher  J. 
Bird.  Kenneth  D. 
Blschoff .  Craig  E. 
Bothwell.  Linda  Harriet 
Boyer,  WUliam  F. 
Boyle,  Denis  Andrew  J. 
Brady.  John  G. 
Braem.  Boyd  C. 
Brantly,  Patricia  N. 
Breene,  Dennis  P. 
Brewer,  Stephen  L. 
Brown,  John  O. 
Brown,  Mary  J. 
Buchanan,  Larry  D. 


Bullock.  Steven  R. 
Butler.  Frank  Kennedy  J. 
Bylund.  David  J. 
Cain.  Carley  E. 
Call.  Timothy  O. 
Camosy,  Pamela  A. 
Cannon  Odest.  Frank  J. 
Carlin,  Hugh  M. 
Carlson.  Clarence  R. 
Castle,  Joseph  E. 
Chamberlin.  WlUardle 
Champaign,  Judy  L. 
Chandler,  Charles  G. 
Chiaramonte,  Robert  M. 
Chulski.  Thomas  G. 
Cilbrith.  David  B. 
Cole.  Michael  S. 
Cole,  Richard  L. 
Colon.  Vilma 
Conard.  Dermis  W. 
Concepclon.  Tomas  J. 
Congleton,  Michael  Will 
Cross.  Dewitte  T. 
Cunnlon,  Stephen  Owen 
Curran.  James  Joseph 
Darrow,  Charlene  D. 
Davis,  David  J. 
Davis.  Regina  D. 
Dawson.  Michael  J. 
Demasi.  James  M. 
Deming.  Richard  L. 
Derrig.  Pearse 
Despres.  Bernard  T. 
Devantier.  Wayne  R. 
Dietrich.  Marcia  C. 
Doyle.  Edward  J. 
Ducatman.  Barbara  T. 
Duggar.  Robert  G. 
Duncan.  Eabert  A. 
Duntemann.  Thomas  J. 
Duval.  Georges  S. 
Elliott,  Kent  C. 
ElUs,  Ronald  L. 
Ennls,  Diane  E. 
Erdman,  John 
Evans.  Deborah  J. 
FWrweather.  Leslie 
Palth,  WUliam  T. 
Parrell,  Paul  E. 
Fennerty,  Michael  B. 
Ferguson,  John  V. 
Ferguson,  Robert  K. 
Flnnem.  James  F. 
Fitzgerald.  John  F. 
Pogarty,  Michael  O. 
Forconi,  Rion,  J. 
Foster,  John  I. 
Frame.  Scott  B. 
Freeman,  Stephen  B. 
Frey.  Stephen  J. 
Friend.  Kathleen  D. 
Prisby,  Shayla  A. 
Fulton.  Dwight  C. 
Gadde.  Sudhi  R. 
Oalbo.  Claudia  E. 
Gebrowsky.  Kristine  M. 
Oiebner.  Stephen  D. 
Gilbert,  Richard  M. 
Olaser,  Joseph  E. 
Ooble,  Richard  E. 
Golubski.  Joseph  F. 
Gore.  Rufus  W.,  IV 
Grady,  Michael  J. 
Gratton,  Matthew  C. 
Green.  Jimmy  W. 
Griglak.  Martin  J. 
Grimm.  Samuel  O. 
Orueter.  Jean  A. 
Hanes,  Ernest  C. 
Hansen,  Kendell  O. 
Hanson,  Roger  W. 
Haralson,  Harold  H. 
Barker,  Lee  C. 
Harkleroad,  Alfred  L. 
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Harper,  Reginald  H. 
Healy,  Kevin  J. 
Heffeman.  Edwin  J. 
Herbick,  William  T. 
Hieb,  Donna  L. 
Hill.  Erick  J. 
Hodge.  John  W. 
Hon.  Charles  B. 
Hui.  Anthony  N.K. 
Hunter.  Christine  S, 
Hyatt,  Thomas  A. 
Jeffries,  Rudolph,  Jr. 
Kang,  Dongkyoo  R. 
Kapanka,  Heidi 
Kelleher,  Arthur  J. 
Keykhah.  Shahnaz  S. 
Kirkpatrick.  Michael 
Knafelc.  Marie  E. 
Kniss,  Gregory  P. 
Knowlan.  Michael  N. 
Kozel.  Margaret  K. 
Kozel.  Randy  B. 
Lamas,  Fernando  E. 
Lanza.  Roque  A. 
Laskin.  William  Bradlyn 
Laskowski.  Chester  G. 
Laverson,  Perri  L. 
Lees.  Joel  Ardell 
Leonard.  Kenneth  E. 
Lessard.  Louis  W. 
Licina.  Michael  G. 

Lohstreter.  Thomas  A. 

Loup,  Davonne  S. 

Louwsma.  David  Lee 

Lowery,  Clarence  E. 

Lozier,  Jeffrey  R. 

Lubbers,  Phillip  R. 

Luter.  Larry  Joseph 

Madden.  Michael  A. 

Manson.  Alan  Lee 

Marchaj.  Konrad  T. 

Marf  ing,  Thomas  E. 

Marino.  Gregory  G. 

Marsh,  Michael  Steven 

Marthynoonan,  Anne  K. 

Martin.  Howard  Clyde 

Martinez,  Humberto  D. 

Martland.  Willijun  H. 

Marx.  Douglas  William 

Malhis.  Eddie  Gene 

May.  Sheila  Dawn 

McAdams.  Stephen  A. 

McAuliffe.  Michael  J. 

McBride.  Dennis  E. 

McCaffrey.  Francis  M. 

McDaniel.  William  W. 

McHale.  James  Francis 

McHugh.  Gregory  J. 

McMillan.  Marion  R. 

McPoland.  Patric  R. 

McQuaide.  Joseph  M. 

Mellis.  Peter  T. 

Menendez.  Robert  M. 

Merrillnanch.  Suzanne 

Meyers.  Stephen  A. 

Miegel,  Carol  Ann 

Millard,  Frederick  E. 

Miller,  Steven  H. 

Mischer.  Carolyn  F. 

Moore.  Michael  Enrigh 

Morelock.  Michael  D. 

Morris,  Dana  James 

Morton.  Anthony  Lewis 

Mosley,  Coleman  A.,  Jr. 

Muller.  Donna  Sue 
Myers,  James  Olivier 
Newman,  Brian  FYancis 
Niccolai,  Thomas  A. 
Nicke,  Robert  John 
Nile,  Lynn  Marie 
Noonan.  James  Matthew 
Nyquist,  Brian  O. 
Odell.  Bruce  L. 
Olearly,  Michael  J. 
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Pagel.  Kirk  D. 
Palmer.  George  F. 
Parsley.  Lawrence  J. 
Posolyar,  Dale  Wilton 
Peacock.  Mark  Douglas 
Perry,  Donna  R. 
Peterson.  Brian  Lee 
Phillips,  Eric  H. 
Phillips.  Melissa  Jan 
Plorkowski,  Joseph  D. 
Poston.  Harold  C. 
Puligandla.  Balaram 
Quigg,  Robert  W. 
Rae,  Harry  Gunter 
Reynders,  William  M. 
Ridgway,  Klrby  GaU 
Ripple.  Stephen  R. 
Roberts.  Debra  Kay 
Robinson,  Ted  Jay 
Rodriguez,  Manuel  I. 
Rolfes.  Donald  B. 
Rudock,  Albert  S. 
Rumore,  Gregory  J. 
Salazar,  Guillermo  J. 
Schappacher.  Susan  L. 
Schindler.  WiUiam  R. 
Schlager.  Norman 
Schubert,  Armin 
Schvehla,  Thomas  Jose 
Schweich,  Daniel  Paul 
Scott,  Brett  Andrew 
Selby,  Stephen  James 
Sellers,  Randall  Van 
Seremet,  Martin  Chest 
Shannon,  Frederick  B. 
Sharpe,  Melanie  Brock 
Sharpe,  Robert  Wayne 
Shearer,  Douglas  R. 
Shen,  Vincent  S.  W. 
Sherman,  Michael  R. 
Shipman,  Charles  E. 
Short,  James  Edward 
Sidaway,  Larry  Steven 
Simmons,  Richard  J. 
Slesinski.  Michael  J. 
Slightam.  John  David 
Slocum.  Kathleen  A. 
Smith,  Leslie  S. 
Sogn.  Richard  R. 
Squires.  John  Michael 
Stanley.  Mark  Danton 
Stark.  Erick  W. 
Stewart,  William  R. 
Stull,  John  Davis 
TalleywiUis.  Sandra 
Taylor,  Derrick  D. 
Terwilleger,  John  E. 
Tiedt,  Douglas  L. 
Tremblay,  Laurier  J. 
Tueller,  John  Edward 
Turner,  N.  Fletcher,  11 
Upton,  Jeffrey  Dwight 
Urdaneta,  Ramon  A. 
Vaf  ier.  James  A. 
Valdesdapena,  Andres 
VanBuecken,  Kent 
VanHoudt,  Gerard 
Vargas.  Matthias  J, 
VUlaflor,  Antonio  O. 
Wadatz.  Dale  E. 
Wear,  Deborah  Jane 
Weisser.  Rick  Steven 
Weldon,  Dean  Angela 
Wetherley,  Graham  K. 
Whistler.  Stephen  P. 
Wickersham,  James  K. 
Wight.  Stephen  E. 
Wilkey.  David  L. 
Willis.  Howard  C. 
Wilson.  James  0. 
Wilson.  Marion  E. 
Wlnlngham.  Donna  E. 
Wiprud,  Robert  M. 
Wolff,  Peter 


Yco.  Mario  S. 
Young.  David  8. 
Zasada.  Andrew  P. 
Zurbach.  James  M. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title   10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  531: 
Allen.  Christopher  U 
Cohen,  Barry  David 
Glenn,  William  Brian 
Lopreiato.  Joseph  O. 
Pezor,  Laurence  John,  Jr. 
Tek,  Deniz  Server 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  l)e  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.8.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Agresti.  Bfichael  C,  II 
Vayda,  Thomas  George 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code.^ 
section  531: 
Dewald,  Peter  J. 
Perrancruz,  Juan  Guillermo 

Preuss,  John  Eiickson 
Schlenk.  Peter  Paul,  Jr. 

Tiffany.  Murray  Lee.  lU 
The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 

the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  section  531: 

Bartman,  Steven  Richard 

Baucom,  David  Folk 

Brinkley.  Douglas  Edward 

Brown,  Donald  Lee 

Brown.  Mark  Albert 

Coleman.  Lawrence  Gordon 

Cotters.  Jon  Francis 

Curry,  William  Scott 

Delaney.  Daniel  Edward 

Eichner.  John  Matthew 

Escano,  Ronnie  Apacible 

Pair,  Robert  Jerome,  Jr. 

Petherston,  John  Dewey 

Ford,  Jeffrey  Lynn 

Fraser.  Heather  Ann 

Puller,  William  Michael 

Purf  oro,  Marco  Steven 

Furlong,  Thaddeus 

Oottllck,  Richard  Charles 

Orau.  Charles  Vincent 

Griffin.  Joseph  Henry,  III 

Hall,  Alan  S. 

Harriman,  Jurgen  Diethard 

Higgason,  Thomas  Henry 

Hockenberry.  Dale  Roy 

Howard.  James  R. 

Howard.  Lawrence  Dean 

lannicca,  Richard  Raymond 

Jacunski,  Walter  Wesley 

Joaquin,  Thomas  Edward 

Kottman.  Wayne  David 

Krell,  Ronald  J. 

Lewis.  Lawence  Joyner,  Jr. 

Livingston.  Gordon  Ray 

Maguire,  Larry  A. 

Maher.  Michael  William.  Sr. 

Malgapo.  Jesus  Cristobal 

Manna,  Joseph  Francis 

Martinez.  Tony  Ronald 

McCarthy.  David  Corey 

McCurdy.  Bridget  E. 

Micucci,  Val  Anthony 

Miller.  Jonathan  David 
Miller,  Robert  W. 

Newkirk.  Ronnie  E. 
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O'Brien,  James  Martin 
O'Connor.  Michael  Murray 
Page.  Asa  Hix.  Ill 
Pound.  James  Gilbert 
Rollo,  Michael  Bemt 
Ross.  Timothy  Joseph 
Skratulia.  Michael  William 
Skrtich.  George  Thomas,  Jr. 
Small,  William  Canady 
Smith,  James  Ekjward 
Snyder,  Robert  Joseph 
Sohn.  Edith  Marie 
Szabo.  Robert  Joseph 
Tennyson,  John  Henry 
Volz,  Gary  M. 
Walker.  Ronald  George 
West.  Garry  Boyd 
Willcox.  Clark  Dale 
Workman.  James  Costen 
Zimmon.  Nicholas  Waldon 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5582B: 
Bitter.  Kenneth  C. 
Curtis,  Gregory  Stevens 
Suckow,  George  Bruce 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be      reappointed      permanent      lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  5582B: 
Guevara,  Joy  Marie 
Nowak,  John  C. 
Postenrieder,  Linda  Gail 

The  following-named  UjS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Harris.  Donald  B. 
McCloskey.  George  P. 

The  following  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  officer, 
to  be  appointed  permanent  commander  in 
the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Paul,  George  C. 

The  following  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  officers, 
to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy   pursuant   to  title   10,   United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Adair,  Robert  H. 
Addington,  Forest  E. 
Atkins,  Thomas  Ross 
Baird,  Thomas  D. 
Barrera,  Rodolfo 
Betts,  Thomas  Edward 
Blackburn.  Gerald  J. 
Carpenter.  Anthony  H. 
Coyle.  Patrick  P. 
Crenshaw.  HazeU  M. 
Darling.  Rex  G. 
Doss,  James  Lee 
Durham,  James  Berry  I. 
Durham.  Ronald  Wayne 
Dwyer.  James  Daniel 
Erb.  Richard  D. 
Ignacio.  Simon  Peter 
Katsarelis.  John  Paul 
Labaro.  Alfredo  S. 
Magness.  James  B. 
McClain.  Marvin  G. 
Mclvor.  Walter  Robert 
Metzger.  David  L. 
NacauUi.  John  N. 
Olauson,  Douglas  J. 
Otey.  Plem  Brown,  III 
Ottaviano,  Daniel  H. 
Pope,  John 

Precup,  Johnna  Lee  , 

Robinson,  Lee  Charles 
Schranz.  Mitchell 


Simonelli.  Dominick 
Tumbleson.  William  C. 
Umbaugh.  Ray  Duane 
Williams.  Dale  Edward 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Auerback,  Norman  Leslie 
Bums,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Byrum,  George  Philip 
Epperson,  Ralph  Stephen 
Keiran,  Alan  N. 
Liguori,  Henry  August 
Murphy,  Thomas  Eklward 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Coriw 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 

Band,  Jean  A. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Bessette.  Steven  Arthur 
Biggins.  Timothy  P. 
Erickson.  Caryl  Lynn 
Guerci.  Thomas  C. 
Macias,  Larry  J. 
Plockmeyer,  Dennis  Roger 
Willis.  Chris  Mack 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)   In   the   CivU   Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Collins,  Robin  Arthur 
Johnson,  Charles  Douglas,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Robert  Jean 
Jones,  Gordon  Welch,  Jr. 
Roth.  Richard  Douglas.  Jr. 
Scott.  Brian  Merritt 

The  following- named  regular  officer  to  be 
reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5582B: 

Plows.  Donald  Allan 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be      reappointed      permanent      lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  CtvU  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5582B: 
Barr,  Ronald  Scott 
Clark.  Joel  Andrew 
McMlller,  Apryl  D. 
Sellers.  James  Keith 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  ensign  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  UjS.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
55«2B: 

NaUuhara,  Roger  MlUuru 

The  following  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  officer, 
to  be  appointed  permanent  commander  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 

Fiske,  Ronald  N. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Compton,  Charles  C. 
Cotton,  Steven  S., 
Williams,  Richard  G.. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  tlUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 


Bowers,  Jack  Arnold 
Collier,  Christopher 
Doyel.  Roger  Thomas 
Etheridge.  Robert  E.. 
Johanboeke.  Milton  P., 
Knuppel,  Dorothy  Elian 
Kohler,  Gene  Michael 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title   10,   United  SUtes  Code, 
section  531: 
Barnes,  David  George 
Clark,  Martin  Thomas 
Erbland,  Christopher  R.. 
French,  Arthur  Allen 
Johnson,  Janice  Ruth 
Kaminske.  Kevin  Scott 
Keating,  Kevin  Arthur 
Larson.  Reed  A., 
Marland,  Lloyd  William 
Millarbrunhofer,  Loma  ^ 

Schwartz,  Joel  Lawrence 
Skwara.  David  Mark 
Thompson,  David  Ian 
Ware,  James  Joseph 
Wiemann,  Alfred  Hanniba 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant   commander    In    the    Medical    Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Bamhart,  Francis  J., 
Calabro.  Michael  A., 
Goodnough.  Ronald  D., 
Purk,  Constance  Anne 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title   10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  531: 
Adkins.  Harvey  John 
Anderson,  Edward  WUlia 
Barron,  Eugene  Devlne  J. 
Burg.  Robert  Jules 
CaUbay.  Rodrigo  Santos 
Gay.  Robert  Brian 
Gulledge.  Harvey  Joe 
Hlrsh,  Roger  Nelson 
Jenkins,  Zachary 
Kane.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Maloney.  David  L. 
McCormack.  Marcella  Mau 
PuksU.  Charles  Peter  J. 
Robinson.  Charles  Allen 
Smith.  Randall  Jay 
Stein,  Keruieth  Alan 
Still,  David  Lee 
Stilllvan,  Robert  Walter 
White.  Stephen  Craig 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Bond,  Anthony  Eteanuel 
Howell,  Jeffrey  Ljrnn 
Ramsey,  Mary  Jo 
Rennlx,  Christopher  Par 
Shammas,  Joseph  Ivaro 
Supples,  Richard  Lawren 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant coRunander  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
SUtes.  Code,  section  531: 
Cato.  Eugenia  NMN 
Glenn,  Judy  Carole 
Herrlich,  Sylvia  D. 
Judd.  Betty  J.  ' 

Kelley,  Patricia  Much 
Kohl.  Jean  Emily 
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The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
fficers.  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

s<^tion  531: 

\brams.  Mark  Michael 

Bamestaylor.  Wendy  Lea 

Beck.  Randeen  Loy 

Brackett.  Sheila  Suppes 

Cohn.  Jean  Spangler 

Davis.  Margaret  Dendy 

Davison.  Cindy  Joy 

Espinosa.  Julio  Soils  J. 

Gabrielson.  Dawne  Chris 

Glenn.  Judy  Carole 

Gromley.  Ralph  Eugene 

Jacoby.  Laura  Elizabeth 

Kozub.  Victoria  Marie 

Ladd.  Janet  Yvonne 

McMillan.  Beverly  Louis 

Mead.  Jane  E. 

Morinleidig,  Mary  Marga 

Orslni,  Gail  Annette 


Silki,  Nancy  Jo 
Town,  Jennifer  Lynne 
Wilkens,  Linda  Ann 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Byrnes,  Carol  Marie 
Martin,  Susan  Lou 
McCormick,  Rebecca  Jewe 
Pentony,  Sharon  Marie 
Redfem,  Walter  Wendell 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officer 
to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  as  a 
regular  officer  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5589A: 
Cowart,  Henry  L. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 


suant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 

S589A: 

Kirkpatrick,  John  D. 

The   following-named   temporary   limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the 
U.S.   Navy,   pursuant   to   title    10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5589A: 
Currivan,  Paul  B. 
Pathke.  Donald  D. 
Mallicoat.  Duane  W. 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  (CW03)  in  the  UJS. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  555: 
Worman,  Richard  Townsend 

The  foUowing-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officer,  to  be  appointed  pennanent 
chief  warrant  officer  (CW02)  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  555: 
Banners.  Elmer  Dowdy 


jR/JlAv. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

Rev.  Byron  R.  Wilkinson,  Sr.,  pastor, 
Arlington  United  Methodist  Church. 
Arlington,  VA.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  whose  creative  and  re- 
demptive work  is  always  for  the  good 
of  the  Earth's  people,  we  affirm  our 
dependency  upon  You  in  becoming 
Your  servants  as  we  begin  today's  busy 
agenda. 

We  sense  our  responsibility  in  legis- 
lating for  billions  of  people.  We  would 
not  have  us  to  pray  for  Your  wisdom 
and  strength  as  a  substitute  for  work. 
You  know  we  are  expected  to  do  our 
part,  for  You  have  made  us  as  persons 
with  minds  to  think  and  energy  to 
expend.  You  have  given  us  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  for  the  good 
of  the  Earth's  people  and  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

Enable  us  to  enjoy  our  tasks.  Help  us 
to  receive  Your  wisdom  and  guidance 
and  then  to  dispatch  our  responsibil- 
ities as  if  all  that  we  do  depended  on 
us  that  together  we  may  do  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  Your  sight 
and  meaningful  in  our  lives;  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  BYRON  R.  WILKINSON,  SR. 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  for  the  invocation 
in  the  House  Chamber  today  Rev. 
Byron  R.  Wilkinson,  pastor  of  the  Ar- 
lington United  Methodist  Church  in 
Arlington,  VA.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
welcome  Reverend  Wilkinsons  wife 
Alice  who  has  joined  us  today  in  the 
House  gallery. 

Reverend  Wilkinson  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  both  as  a 
pastor  and  as  a  New  Life  Missioner, 
leading  missions  throughout  the  east- 
em  United  States,  Australia,  and  Eng- 
land. In  addition.  Reverend  Wilkinson 
has  served  as  a  leader  and  faculty 
member  of  Clergy  Conferences  and 
Ministers  Convocations  and  as  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Discipleship 
and  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Evan- 


gelism in  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Reverend  Wilkinson  has  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Roanoke  College.  Salem, 
VA,  and  a  master  of  divinity  degree 
from  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  also  holds  a  cer- 
tificate in  clinical  pastoral  work  from 
Roanoke,  VA,  and  a  teaching  certifi- 
cate from  the  Evangelical  Teacher 
Training  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  an  honor 
for  one  to  have  a  minister  or  priest  or 
rabbi  from  one's  congressional  district 
give  the  invocation  in  the  House 
Chamber.  And  it  is  an  especially  high 
honor  for  me  to  welcome  as  my  con- 
stituent someone  of  Rev.  Byron  Wil- 
kinson's stature  in  the  ministry. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

W/UHUfOTOH,  DC, 
February  5.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nmx.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     Houte    of    Rejtretentativet, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  SPEAXXit:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  en- 
velope received  from  the  White  House  at 
4:1S  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  February  5.  1985  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent whereby  he  transmits  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  together  with  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BDMAMm  J.  OUTHUX, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


HOUSE  MUST  SEAT 
CONGRESSMAN  McINTYRE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state  advising  us 
that  Richard  Mclntyre  was  and  re- 
mains the  duly  elected  Congressman 
from  the  Eighth  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
you  permitted  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  take 
his  seat  in  this  Chamber. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution, 
nothing  in  the  law,  nothing  In  the 
precedents  of  this  House,  and  nothing 
in  the  exercise  of  sound  Judgment  or 


common  sense,  which  would  instruct 
us  to  deny  representation  to  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana any  longer. 

I  will  offer  a  resolution  to  seat  Con- 
gressman Mclntyre  tomorrow. 

The  resolution  will  ask  that  he  be 
seated  provisionally  until  such  time  as 
the  whole  controversy  has  been  re- 
solved in  the  House. 

I  hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  majority  to  deny  us  a  direct  vote 
on  that  resolution. 

That  would  be  a  travesty  heaped 
upon  an  injustice. 

And  I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  will  support  that  resolution. 

Under  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, I  submit  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  of  Indiana  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Recori)  at  this  point: 
SicarrAKT  or  Stats, 

Stats  or  Imdiaiia. 
Indianapolis.  February  4,  1985. 
Hon.  Bkhjamim  J.  Gutrhie. 
Clerk,    U.S.   House  of  Representatives,   The 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mr.  Gtttrrik  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
that  the  recount  of  votes  cast  In  the  Gener- 
al Election  held  November  6.  1984  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in  Congress  for  the 
8th  Congressional  District  of  Indiana  has 
been  completed.  Pursuant  to  Indiana  Stat- 
utes (Ind.  Rev.  Code  3-1-27-1  et  seq.)  both 
candidates  petitioned  the  county  courts  of 
the  8th  District  of  Indiana  for  a  recount.  In 
turn,  those  courts  have  forwarded  those  re- 
count results  to  me. 

Baaed  on  the  15  recount  certificates  re- 
ceived by  this  office,  the  election  results  are 
as  follows: 

Richard  D.  Mclntyre.  114,378  votes. 

Francis  X.  McCloskey.  113.880  votes. 

These  results  give  Mr.  Mclntyre  a  418  vote 
plurality  over  Mr.  McCloskey.  Therefore, 
the  Certificate  of  Election  previously  for- 
warded to  you  naming  Richard  D.  Mclntyre 
as  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  for  the  8th  District  of  Indi- 
ana was  and  remains  correct. 
Sincerely, 

Edwim  J.  Smcoz, 
Secretary  of  State. 


WHO  IS  BLACKMAILING  WHOM 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
dictionary  defines  blackmail  as  a  "pay- 
ment extorted  by  intimidation."  Ap- 
parently David  Stockman  and  I  do  not 
share  the  same  regard  for  Mr.  Webster 
because,  as  I  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  OMB  thinks  that 
keeping  a  strong,  vital  agriculture  in 
this  country,   providing  us  with   the 


best  and  most  affordable  supply  of 
food  in  the  world,  is  blackmail. 

Mr.  Stockman,  ask  the  Kansas 
wheatfarmer  whose  prices  have  fallen 
and  who  faces  foreclosure  because  he 
cannot  meet  the  high  cost  of  interest 
because  of  your  bloated  budget  deficits 
if  it  is  blackmail  to  ask  for  help  to  stay 
on  the  land.  Ask  the  Iowa  com  produc- 
er if  it  is  blackmail  to  ask  for  enough 
temporary  assistance  to  finance  this 
year's  crop.  Ask  the  livestock  producer 
who  has  been  whipsawed  by  this  ad- 
ministration's annual  changes  in  farm 
policy  whether  it  is  blackmail  to  want 
to  Join  in  the  economic  recovery  so 
hailed  by  you,  Mr.  Stockman,  but 
unseen  in  farm  country. 

Last  week  Mr.  Stockman  marched 
up  here  and  demanded  Congress  sign  a 
contract  with  him,  a  contract  for 
short-term  credit  relief  in  exchange 
for  support  for  a  farm  bill  cutting  the 
legs  out  from  under  American  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Stockman,  I  submit  it  is  not 
agriculture  who  has  reneged  or  who 
has  balked— it  has  kept  its  bargain  and 
has  provided  us  food  security  un- 
known and  unequaled.  It  is  this  admin- 
istration who  has  reneged  on  its  con- 
tract with  American  agriculture  and 
who  now  has  the  gall  to  accuse  agri- 
culture of  blackmail. 

In  case  our  dictionaries  are  still  out 
of  sync,  Mr.  Stockman,  'gall,"  is  some- 
thing bitter,  impudent,  and  an  affront. 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN 
FERROALLOYS  ACT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
are  introducing  the  Pair  Trade  in  Fer- 
roalloys Act.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  what  remains  of  the  domes- 
tic ferroalloy  industry,  which  now  has 
an  import  penetration  of  60  percent, 
and  to  protect  our  national  security  in- 
terests is  to  provide  the  industry  with 
some  form  of  systematic  import  relief 
targeted  at  the  unfairly  low  pricing  of 
imports.  The  most  effective  and  least 
market  intrusive  method  is  the 
"break-point"  duty  which  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Ferroalloys  Act  would  pro- 
vide. I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  the  fair  trade  in  ferroal- 
loys bill.  As  a  means  of  more  fully  fa- 
miliarizing you  with  the  pressing  need 
for  this  legislation.  I  have  submitted  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  problems 
confronting  our  country's  ferroalloy 
industry  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  section  of 
today's  Record. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDEXL  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Stockman  has  now  accused  the  farm 
people  of  blackmail.  I  think  we  better 
look  at  what  the  situation  is. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  we 
came  to  him  for  help  in  regard  to  our 
credit  problems  he  said  he  would  give 
help  if  we  would  agree  to  accept  the 
farm  program  that  they  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  sort  of  like 
giving  an  injection  to  somebody  to 
keep  them  alive  and  then  telling  them 
they  cannot  have  the  medicine  they 
need  in  order  to  become  healthy. 

He  also  said  that  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy for  farmers  if  they  owned  200 
acres  of  land  and.  therefore,  were 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Let  me  tell  you:  those  farmers  are  In 
debt.  They  do  not  have  that  net 
worth. 

My  farmers  do  not  want  welfare 
either.  My  farmers  simply  want  a 
chance  to  be  able  to  compete  equally, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  foreign  com- 
petitors with  whom  they  compete. 

I  think  Mr.  Stockman  had  better 
learn  what  foreign  governments  are 
doing  for  their  farmers  if  he  wants  us 
to  compete  fairly.  If  he  is  going  to  talk 
about  welfare,  maybe  he  ought  to  look 
at  the  President's  tax  cut  which  said 
that  GE  and  Westinghouse  and  Du 
Pont  and  all  of  the  other  big  compa- 
nies would  not  only  have  to  pay  taxes 
but  the  taxpayers  would  give  them  re- 
funds of  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Maybe  he  had  better  decide  that 
farm  income  is  Just  as  important  as 
the  heartland  of  America  is  to  remain 
healthy.  Just  as  Important  as  Chrysler 
and  Continental  Illinois  and  those 
others.  I  think  Mr.  Stockman  has 
something  to  learn  about  what  our  so- 
ciety is  like.  I  hope  he  leams  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 


with  ballots  in  their  native  language  if 
the  community  in  which  they  reside 
has  at  least  a  5-percent  non-English- 
speaking  population. 

This  multilingual  policy  at  the  ballot 
box,  where  the  voter  employs  his  most 
valuable  right  of  citizenship,  often 
presents  an  undue  financial  burden  in 
localities  where  the  cost  of  printing  bi- 
lingual ballots  clearly  outweighs  the 
demand  for  those  ballots.  As  an  exam- 
ple. Federal  law  requires  that  ballots 
be  translated  from  English  to  Spanish 
in  10  California  counties.  In  Orange 
County,  a  portion  of  which  I  repre- 
sent, the  registrar  of  voters  has  said 
that  $92,000  was  spent  for  the  ballots 
for  the  June  1984  election.  And  in  that 
election,  only  about  2.000  registered 
voters  out  of  618.000  requested  materi- 
als in  Spanish. 

More  importantly,  the  people  of 
California  have  expressed  their  opin- 
ion quite  clearly.  In  the  November 
1984  election,  proposition  38,  an  initia- 
tive calling  on  Congress  to  end  bilin- 
gual voting,  receiving  71  percent  of  the 
vote.  Of  the  58  counties  in  Callfomia, 
all  passed  this  initiative  with  several 
favoring  it  by  over  79  percent.  This  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  people  of 
one  of  our  largest  States  do  not  agree 
with  the  Federal  mandate. 

Based  on  these  example  evidencing 
the  fninimal  demand,  high  cost,  and 
the  opinion  expressed  by  California 
voters  regarding  bilingual  ballots.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Federal  re- 
quirement for  bilingual  ballots. 


D  This  symbol  repretenn  the  time  of  d«y  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  207  p.m. 
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MR.  STOCKMAN  AND  FARM 
POUCY 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


BILINGUAL  BALLOTS 
(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  termi- 
nate the  effect  of  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  require 
bilingual  ballots  and  election  materials 
and  to  permit  the  States  to  determine 
whether  such  ballots  and  materials  are 
necessary. 

Few  would  deny  the  premise  that 
command  and  proficiency  of  the  ESig- 
lish  language  Is  vital  to  immigrants  if 
they  anticipate  becoming  participating 
and  contributing  members  of  our  com- 
munities. In  order  for  an  immigrant  to 
become  a  U.S.  citizen,  our  laws  state 
that  he  or  she  must  read,  write,  and 
speak  English  In  ordinary  usage.  Our 
laws  also  mandate,  however,  that  im- 
migrants who  vote  must  be  provided 


D  1410 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  I  offer  a  privUeged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  43)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  43 
Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers and  Delegate  be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
elected  to  the  following  standing  conunit- 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Terry  Bruce. 
Illinois  (effective  only  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninety -Ninth  Congress): 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz.  New  York,  Mervyn  M.  Dym- 
ally,  California,  Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Ohio, 
Timothy  J.  Penny,  Minnesota,  and  Chester 
G.  Atkins,  Massachusetts  (all  effective  only 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-Ninth 
Congress): 

Committee    on    Foreign   Affairs:    Robert 
Garcia.  New  York  (effective  only  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninety-Ninth  Congress); 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Af- 
fairs: Mel  Levine,  (California; 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Ron  de  Lugo,  Virgin  Islands  (effective 
only  for  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Congress); 

Committee  on  Public  Worlu  and  TY&ns- 
portation:  Carl  C.  Perkins,  Kentucky  (effec- 
tive only  for  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Congress); 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Tommy  F. 
Robinson.  Arkansas  (effective  only  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninety-Ninth  Congress). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  [duriiig  the  read- 
ing]. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DAVID  STOCKMAN  DOESN'T 
SEEM  TO  KNOW  THE  DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN  A  MILK  COW 
AND  A  MANURE  SPREADER 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakoto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  major 
spokesperson  on  farm  issues,  Mr. 
David  Stociunan.  has  treated  us  once 
again  to  his  opinions.  He  is  now  saying 
that  the  farm  group  in  Congress  is 
trying  to  blackmail  the  administration 
to  get  some  help  for  family  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  hear 
from  someone  in  the  administration 
who  knows  something  about  farming. 
This  administration  sends  David 
Stockman  out  to  talk  to  us  about  agri- 
culture. With  due  respect.  I  have  said 
before,  I  do  not  think  he  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  milk  cow  and  a 
manure  spreader. 

Let  me  remind  Mr.  Stockman  that 
when  Chrysler  was  in  trouble,  we 
rushed  to  help;  when  Lockheed  was  in 
trouble,  the  Government  rushed  to 
help;  when  Mexico  was  in  trouble,  we 
sent  people  to  New  York  to  spend  all 
weekend  to  help;  when  the  IMF 
needed  money,  we  said,  "no  problem." 

Tom  Paxton  wrote  a  song  awhile 
back— the  title  was.  "I'm  changing  my 
name  to  Chrysler." 

One  million  farmers  are  in  desperate 
trouble  and  they  ought  not  to  have  to 
change  their  name  to  make  sure  this 
Congress  gives  them  the  help  they 
need,  help  that  would  be  good  for 
them,  but  mcTst  especially  help  that 
would  be  good  for  this  country. 


House  Administration  to  seat  Con- 
gressman-elect Mclntyre  conditionally 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  be  carried  on  under  House  Res- 
olution 1. 

The  committee  voted  on  party  lines 
not  to  consider  my  motion. 

Tomorrow,  the  minority  leader  will 
make  a  similar  motion  before  the 
whole  House.  Now  if.  after  Richard 
Mclntyre  has  been  elected,  been  certi- 
fied, and  had  his  election  and  his  certi- 
fication reaffirmed  by  a  recount,  and 
if  after  all  that  happens,  the  House 
does  to  Bob's  motion  what  it  does  to 
mine.  Thursday  is  going  to  be  another 
day  of  shame  for  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  time  we  started  to  obey  the  law 
and  the  precedents  and  to  follow  the 
Constitution  and  the  tenets  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

It  is  time  for  the  House  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre. 


WE  SHOULD  SEAT  (RICK) 
McINTYRE 

(Mr.  PRENZEL  asked  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  made  a  motion  in  the  Committee  on 


AMERICAN  RATEPAYERS  OUGHT 
NOT  TO  BE  PREBILLED  FOR 
POWERPLANTS 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  this  House  passed  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  would  have  stopped 
American  utilities  from  picking  the 
pockets  of  American  ratepayers. 

Since  FERC  has  passed  its  regula- 
tion that  allows  utilities  to  pass  on  50 
percent  of  the  financing  cost  of  con- 
struction for  work  in  progress.  28  utili- 
ties from  New  England  to  California 
have  come  in  and  requested  that  rate- 
payers pick  up  the  tab  for  building 
plants  before  they  are  used  and  useful, 
before  they  are  In  the  pipeline,  before 
they  are  generating  electricity. 

For  100  years.  American  utilities 
have  gone  to  the  marketplace  to  get 
their  approval  for  building  new  plants 
and  facilities.  With  that  constraint  on 
overbuilding,  we  have  had  a  situation 
where  there  has  been  a  limit  on  the 
situations,  as  there  was  in  Washington 
State  with  nuclear  powerplants  start- 
ed and  not  finished  for  lack  of  demand 
and  lack  of  financing. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  be 
protected,  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion again  in  this  Congress  and  get  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  with 
us. 

The  American  ratepayers  ought  not 
to  be  prebilled  for  powerplants  that 
are  not  yet  generating  utilities:  senior 
citizens  ought  not  pay  for  powerplants 
they  may  never  benefit  from  ancl  rate- 
payers in  this  country  deserve  a  fair 
hearing  that  before  companies  get  this 
Itind  of  assistance,  they  need  to  prove 
some  significant  financial  needs. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  SLOT  SALE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess and  our  achievements  in  deregu- 
lating the  Nation's  airline  industry 
clearly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Under  deregulation.  we  have 
breathed  new  life  into  the  industry, 
stimulated  new  markets,  and  encour- 
aged healthy  price  competition  among 
a  growing  number  of  airlines. 

However,  a  virtual  monopoly  still 
exists  at  federally  owned  National  Air- 
port. The  Government  permits  an  air- 
line scheduling  committee  to  allocate 
precious  landing  and  takeoff  rights. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  committee, 
composed  of  various  airlines,  has 
failed  for  almost  2  years  to  agree  upon 
an  acceptable  allocation  scheme,  and 
caused  a  freezing  of  rights  at  National. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
remedy  the  problem  and  require  all 
airlines  interested  in  using  National  to 
bid  for  the  available  takeoff  and  land- 
ing rights.  The  highest  bidders  would 
earn  the  right  to  use  National.  By  re- 
turning the  allocation  process  to  the 
time-tested  marketplace,  we  can 
ensure  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  use 
of  the  limited  space  at  National. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 


smugglers,  once  arrested,  do  not  jump 

bond,  but  stand  trial  for  their  crimes. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


A  BILL  TO  COMBAT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AND  DOMESTIC  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
combat  International  and  domestic 
drug  trafficking. 

My  bill  would  strengthen  existing 
law  In  three  major  areas: 

First,  It  will  eliminate  bond  for  those 
offenders  who  often  flee  our  country 
before  trial. 

Second,  a  defendant,  once  convicted, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole  until  at 
least  half  of  the  sentence  has  been 
served. 

Third,  it  will  raise  penalties  for  both 
first  and  second  offenders.  A  second 
offender  would  be  subject  to  either 
life  imprisonment  or  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  death  penalty  option  shall 
apply  where  the  defendant  resists 
arrest  or  was  armed  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  entire  world 
that  America  has  had  enough.  Passage 
will  also  increase  the  protection  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  field 
and   would   ensure   that   these   drug 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DEBT 
REDUiTTION  FUND 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
i^iven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  made  of  this  country's  re- 
newed pride,  patriotism,  and  confi- 
dence. Clearly,  we  are  enjoying  a  vital- 
ity of  spirit  not  felt  in  decades,  and  I 
believe  that  no  finer  example  of  this 
can  be  found  than  in  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut.  There,  a  small  compa- 
ny which  specializes  in  jet  engine 
parts  has  taken  upon  itself  the  noble 
and  patriotic  task  of  raising  money  to 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

In  early  January,  the  management 
of  Aerospace  Techniques  proposed  to 
its  employees  that  a  small  portion  of 
their  paychecks  be  contributed  to  a 
fund  to  help  eliminate  the  Nation's 
enormous  debt.  The  company's  presi- 
dent. Jack  Lynn,  stressed  that  the  pro- 
gram was  strictly  voluntary  and  that 
Aerospace  would  return  a  worker's  do- 
nations at  any  time.  The  company  also 
vowed  to  match  every  donation  made 
by  its  employees.  To  demonstrate  his 
belief  in  the  project.  Mr.  Lynn  set 
aside  $10,000  for  the  fund,  an  account 
appropriately  titled  "The  United 
States  Debt  Reduction  Fund." 

The  employees  of  Aerospace  have 
greeted  this  project  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  firm's  foreman,  Salvator 
Aresco,  said: 

I  had  my  son  give  a  dollar.  I'd  hate  to 
think  of  him  not  having  anything  In  the 
future. 

Pat  Klein,  Aerospace  Technique's 
purchasing  agent,  took  a  more  general 
view: 

The  country  has  been  pretty  good  to  us. 
It's  about  time  that  maybe  there  was  a  little 
payback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  inauguration  ad- 
dress. President  John  F.  Kennedy 
challenged  every  American: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

It  gives  me  immense  pride  to  see 
that  spirit  alive  and  well  in  Cromwell, 
CT. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  farmer 
needed  a  new  bam,  the  whole  commu- 
nity gathered  for  a  bam  raising.  Faced 
now  with  a  staggering  deficit  that 
threatens  our  future,  perhaps  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  gather  her  will  to 
retire  that  deficit.  But,  wouldn't  it  be 
spectacular  if,  needing  to  reduce  our 
debt,  people  in  companies  like  Aero- 
space Techniques  all  over  America 
joined  us  with  a  voluntary  deficit  re- 
duction action.  The  people  at  Aero- 
space Techniques  have  led  the  way. 
Let  America  follow. 


D  1420 

FIREARMS  OWNERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joined  by  58  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Firearms  Owners'  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  legislation  truly  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
without  diminishing  the  effectiveness 
of  criminal  law  enforcement  against 
the  misuse  of  firearms. 

It  reaffirms  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws  to  place  any  unnec- 
essary restrictions  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  acquire,  possess 
or  use  firearms  in  any  lawful  activity. 
Rather,  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  such  laws  provide  support  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  in  their  fight  against  crime 
and  violence. 

This  legislation  simply  reaffirms 
that  intent  by  modifying  a  number  of 
provisions  of  the  Federal  firearms  laws 
which  serve  no  legitimate  purpose, 
have  created  mountains  of  bureaucrat- 
ic redtape  or  which  have  been  used  by 
Federal  officials  to  harass  and  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  law-abiding  fire- 
arms owners'. 

This  bill  provides  protection  for  the 
law-abiding  citizen  by  first,  defining  in 
precise  terms  those  individuals  who 
must  obtain  a  Federal  license  to  manu- 
facture, import  or  deal  in  firearms. 
Current  law  provides  no  such  guidance 
to  these  citizens.  The  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  clearly  defines 
these  instances. 

Second,  requiring  that  criminal 
intent  be  shown  before  a  citizen  is  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  a  Federal 
felony.  Current  law  Is  unique  in  that  it 
can  subject  a  citizen  to  a  potential 
felony  record  for  a  simple  mistake  or 
unintentional  omission.  The  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  requires  that 
criminal  Intent  be  shown. 

Third,  guaranteeing  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  from  unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizure  and  due 
process  of  law  by  establishing  proce- 
dures for  search,  for  courtesy  inspec- 
tions and  for  the  return  of  firearms 
after  acquittal  or  dismissal  of  charges, 
as  well  as  time  limits  which  criminal 
and  civil  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Government.  Current  law  provides  no 
requirement  that  cause  be  shown 
before  an  Inspection  or  search  of  a  citi- 
zen's records  or  premises.  The  Fire- 
arms Owners'  Protection  Act  guaran- 
tees these  rights. 

Fourth,  allowing  the  transportation 
of  a  firearm  through  a  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  which  restricte  or  limits 
firearms  ownership  and  possession,  if 
that  firearm  Is  unloaded  and  Inaccessi- 


ble. Today  many  honest  citizens  can 
violate  the  restrictions  of  a  foreign 
state  or  municipality  as  they  are  pass- 
ing through  simply  because  they  are 
unaware  that  such  jurisdiction  restric- 
tions exist.  The  Firearms  Owners'  Pro- 
tection Act  will  allow  transportation 
of  a  firearm  through  such  a  Jurisdic- 
tion If  it  is  unloaded  and  Inaccessible. 

Fifth,  allowing  a  citizen  of  another 
State  to  purchase  a  firearm  so  long  as 
the  seller  is  a  licensed  firearms  dealer, 
the  laws  of  both  State  of  sale  and  the 
State  of  purchaser's  residence  are 
complied  with  and  the  buyer  appears 
in  person  to  negotiate  or  complete  the 
transaction.  Under  current  law  such 
transactions  can  occur  only  in  very 
limited  situations.  The  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  would  allow 
such  sales  but  in  no  way  will  allow  the 
mail  order  sale  of  firearms. 

The  Firearms  Owners'  Protection 
Act  has  been  attacked  unjustly  in  the 
past.  Critics  have  claimed  this  legisla- 
tion would  destroy  the  essential  provi- 
sions of  our  current  Federal  firearms 
laws  which  deal  with  curtailing  crimi- 
nals. Contrary  to  these  attacks,  this 
legislation  refocuses  the  firearms  en- 
forcement effort  toward  the  criminal. 
This  bill  does  this  by  first,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  a  firearm  to  a  convicted 
felon  by  an  individual.  (Current  law 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  licensed  dealer 
to  make  such  a  sale  but  paradoxically 
does  not  prohibit  any  person  from 
doing  so.  The  Firearms  Owners'  Pro- 
tection Act  eliminates  this  paradox. 

Second,  combining  and  unifying  pro- 
visions in  existing  law  which  define 
who  is  prohibited  from  possessing, 
shipping  or  receiving  a  firearm.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  many  inconsistent 
provisions  in  these  regards.  Under  the 
Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act  pro- 
hibited persons.  Including  felons,  will 
not  be  able  to  possess,  ship  or  receive  a 
firearm. 

Third,  creating  specific  legislative 
authority  for  the  technique  of  tracing 
those  firearms  used  in  the  commission 
of  a  crime.  (Current  law  does  not  spe- 
cifically provide  such  authority.  The 
Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act  spe- 
cifically states  that  a  dealer's  records 
can  be  Inspected,  for  one  or  more  iden- 
tified firearms,  during  the  course  of  a 
criminal  Investigation. 

Fourth,  eliminating  useless  record- 
keeping requirements  dealing  with 
sale  of  ammunition.  (Current  law  re- 
quires that  records  be  kept  on  sales  of 
ammunition  except  .22-caliber  rlmflre. 
The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  has  stated  that  these  records 
have  no  utility  In  criminal  investiga- 
tions. The  Firearms  Owner's  Protec- 
tion Act  eliminates  this  useless  re- 
quirement freeing  agents  to  pursue 
law  enforcement  oriented  activities. 

In  previous  Congresses  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  House  has  supported 
and   sponsored    this   legislation.    The 
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Plreanns  Owner's  Protection  Act  will 
shift  the  focus  of  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement effort  away  from  a  regula- 
tory mentality,  toward  an  actual  law 
enforcement  strategy  aimed  at  the 
criminal.  Today.  I  invite  you  to  join  in 
our  effort.  Any  Members  who  have 
questions  or  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
Firearms  Owner's  Protection  Act  may 
contact  me  or  my  staff. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 
FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  administration's  proposed  mili- 
tary budget  for  Central  America.  The 
President  is  asking  the  American 
people  to  send  $231  million  to  Hondu- 
ras. $483.4  million  to  El  Salvador,  and 
$35.3  million  to  Guatemala— primarily 
in  the  form  of  military  assistance.  The 
administration  persists  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  need  to  address  the 
crying  need  to  alleviate  human  misery 
in  these  countries,  to  press  the  case 
for  reform,  nor  to  ease  the  burdens  of 
injustice  and  repression.  Where  there 
is  misery,  the  policy  is  merely  to  add 
weight  to  it,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  the  miserable  want  repression, 
not  progress  nor  decency  nor  justice. 

The  requests  for  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  are  not  remarkable  in  any 
way  insofar  as  they  simply  reflect  the 
continued  commitment  of  this  admin- 
istration to  an  ever-growing  military 
presence  and  involvement  in  Central 
America.  The  request  for  $35.3  million 
in  military  aid  to  Guatemala  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  because  that  country 
has  had  such  a  poor  human  rights 
record  that  the  United  States  has  flat- 
out  refused  to  send  them  military  aid 
since  1977.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  sent  Guatemala  $300,000  for 
training  but  this  year  the  President,  in 
his  apparently  determined  effort  to  es- 
calate the  wars  in  Central  America, 
has  asked  for  100  times  more— for  mili- 
tary assistance,  not  just  training— re- 
gardless of  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment's implacable  and  incalculable 
violations  of  human  rights. 

And  this  same  President  insists  that 
we  have  no  money  to  give  shelter  and 
housing  to  Americans  in  this  country. 
Millions  for  dictators,  but  pennies  or 
less  for  food  or  shelter  here  on  our 
own  steps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask  this 
President,  why  is  there  enough  money 
to  blow  up  factories  and  roads  and 
take  lives  in  Central  America  when 
there  is  no  money  to  create  jobs  and 
build  roads  and  provide  housing  and 
support  for  people  in  America — or  for 
that  matter,  in  Central  America  itself, 
where  the  principal  enemy  is,  and 
always  has  been,  human  misery  and 
hopelessness. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1,  my  bill  providing  much-needed 
housing  assistance  in  this  country;  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  92,  my  resolution  in- 
voking the  War  Powers  Act  with 
regard  to  Central  America.  Let's  stop 
fueling  the  war  in  Central  America 
and  start  addressing  the  misery  both 
in  Central  America  and  in  our  own 
country  with  humanitarian  assistance, 
not  weapons. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM 
BILL 

(Mr.  HUCKABY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  scheduled  this  week 
to  send  the  House  and  the  other  body 
a  new  farm  bill.  Supposedly  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  farming;  to 
remove  price  supports,  a  market-ori- 
ented approach. 

This  bill,  however,  lacks  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  nothing  to  create  new 
markets.  In  the  last  2  years  our  agri- 
cultural exports  have  actually  de- 
creased. Agriculture  is  the  biggest  in- 
dustry in  this  country:  we  export  more 
agricultural  commodities  than  any 
other. 

The  problem  is.  we  do  not  have  fair 
free  trade  in  this  world.  The  French 
wheat  farmer  receives  50  percent  more 
for  his  wheat  than  our  farmers  do;  yet 
the  French  sell  their  wheat  for  less 
than  we  do.  Japan  supports  their  rice 
for  five  times  what  American  rice  sells 
for.  yet  we  are  prohibited  from  selling 
rice  in  Japan. 

The  Brazilian  farmer  receives  actual- 
ly negative  interest  when  he  borrows 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  we  have  fair  free 
trade,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  Government  continue  to  have 
involvement  in  American  agriculture. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  USE  OF 
SCRIPTURE  TO  JUSTIFY  ARMS 
BUILDUP 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  tells  us  that  scripture  backs 
his  demand  for  an  arms  buildup. 

He  was  stretching  it  a  bit  when  he 
referred  to  Luke  14:31,  in  which  Jesus 
talks  about  a  king  who  might  be  con- 
templating going  to  war  with  inferior 
forces  and  then  Implies  he  may  have 
to  send  a  delegation  to  discuss  peace 
terms. 

If  the  President  chooses  to  quote  the 
New  Testament  to  justify  his  budget,  I 
am  all  for  him:  but  let's  not  do  it  out 
of  context. 


The  fact  Is  that  the  most  commonly 
mentioned  theme  in  the  Bible  (next  to 
idolatry)  is  God's  concern  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed. 

One  out  of  ien  passages  of  the  syn- 
optic gospels  deals  with  the  issues  of 
wealth  and  poverty  and  the  call  to 
help  the  needy. 

While  Isaiah  2:4  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  shall  "beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares. "  given  this 
President's  budget  priorities  it  may  be 
said  of  his  administration  that  they 
are  intent  on  beating  this  country's 
plowshares  into  swords. 


THE  OOLDMARK  CASE:  AN 
AMERICAN  LIBEL  TRIAL 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  20  years  ago,  the  State 
of  Washington  was  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant and  controversial  libel  trial. 
One  of  the  attorneys  who  handled  the 
case,  William  Dwyer.  recently  pub- 
lished his  own  account  of  the  trial. 
"The  Goldmark  Case:  An  American 
Libel  Trial."  This  fine  book  is  not  only 
very  interesting  in  its  own  right,  but  it 
is  a  timely  reminder  of  what  can 
happen  when  our  political  life  is  poi- 
soned by  extremist  attacks  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  individuals. 

John  Goldmark  was  a  prominent 
State  legislator  whose  political  career 
was  destroyed  by  a  smear  campaign  al- 
leging that  he  and  his  wife  Sally  were 
agents  of  the  Communist  Party.  He 
sued  for  libel  and,  in  January  1964, 
won  the  case  before  a  jury  in  rural 
Okanogan  County.  The  Washington 
Post  called  it  "a  victory  not  for  him- 
self alone  but  for  good  sense,  fairness 
and  fundamental  decency."  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  impor- 
tant book. 

The  case  has  special  meaning  for 
those  of  us  from  Washington  State. 
One  witness  on  behalf  of  John  Gold- 
mark  was  Harry  Cain,  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son's predecessor  in  the  Senate.  The 
dean  of  Washington's  political  report- 
ers. Dick  Larsen,  got  his  start  by  cov- 
ering the  trial  for  the  Wenatchee 
Dally  World.  He  went  on  to  work  for 
Congressman  Tom  Foley  and  now 
writes  for  the  State's  largest  newspa- 
per, the  Seattle  Times. 

But  the  Goldmark  case  was  impor- 
tant for  our  entire  country,  not  just 
the  State  of  Washington.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  radical  right  made  free 
with  allegations  of  Communist  influ- 
ence. Organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Democratic  Party  were  smeared.  Wit- 
nesses in  the  Goldmark  trial  linked 
Social  Security,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
this  conspiracy,  and  portrayed  Frank- 


lin Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  and 
'ohn  Kennedy  as  its  dupes. 
A  widely  shown  film,  "Communism 
>n  the  Map."  charged:  "Venezuela  is 
1 1  ready  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union 
•  *  •  and  with  the  other  Communist 
trongholds  spreading  throughout 
uatin  America  this  largely  completed 
the  southern  leg  of  the  encirclement 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  In  the 
United  States  today  we  have  an  ac- 
knowledged fifth  column  operating  for 
international  communism.  It  is  in  a 
position  through  its  power  in  labor 
unions  to  paralyze  the  Nation.  It 
wields  great  power  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  our  Nation's  capital,  in  the 
conununicatlons  networks  which  influ- 
ence the  forming  of  opinion  and  atti- 
tudes, and  in  other  vital  areas  of  our 
national  life." 

We  can  now  see  that  these  extreme 
charges  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Indeed, 
they  would  be  laughable  if  they  had 
not  ruined  careers  and  lives.  Unlike 
some  victims  of  this  extremism,  the 
Goldmarks  were  able  to  go  on  with 
their  lives.  Over  the  years,  they  have 
inspired  a  great  many  people  by  their 
decency  and  Integrity.  I  am  just  one  of 
those  who  deeply  admires  the  courage 
that  led  them  to  fight  for  justice 
against  the  great  wrong  that  was  done 
to  them. 

But  we  also  see  echoes  of  this  extre- 
mism today  as  some  question  the  pa- 
triotism of  honest  Americans  who  sup- 
port a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
or  oppose  U.S.  involvement  in  Central 
America,  when  the  President's  choice 
for  Attorney  General  is  a  man  who 
called  the  ACLU  a  "criminals'  lobby." 
and  when  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
charges— in  terms  reminiscent  of  the 
McCarthy  era— that  anyone  who  op- 
poses his  budget  request  is  seeking  to 
weaken  our  Nation's  security. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  this 
compelling  account  of  the  Goldmark 
trial  is  now  available.  I  would  like  to 
share  one  passage  from  it  which  I 
think  is  deeply  relevant  today: 

"For  nearly  40  years  we  have  let  our 
national  life  be  blighted  by  a  morbid 
fear  of  communism.  The  doctrine 
finds  almost  no  support  in  the  United 
States,  where  civil  liberties,  private 
property,  and  the  concept  of  limited 
government  are  cherished.  It  has  pre- 
vailed elsewhere  only  amid  desperate 
poverty  and  chaos,  or  where  Imposed 
by  force  along  the  l)orders  of  the 
Sovet  Union.  Even  in  those  places  its 
dogmas  fail  the  test  of  endurance.  Yet 
we  have  allowed  one  wave  of  anti- 
Communist  hysteria  after  another  to 
injure  innocent  Americans  and  to 
debase  our  political  life.  In  foreign  af- 
fairs we  have  drifted  into  the  tragedy 
of  Vietnam,  foolishly  assumed  that 
radicals  seeking  power  in  Third  World 
countries  must  be  our  enemies,  and  be- 
trayed our  own  Ideals  by  sponsoring 
tyrants  who  proclaim  themselves  antl- 


Communlst  while  abusing  their  own 
[>eople.  The  results  are  all  too  familiar. 
"We  have  thrived  for  two  centuries 
amid  Ideologies  different  from  ours. 
We  can  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  time  to 
get  rid  of  unreasoning  fear  of  commu- 
nism and  to  remember  that  our  demo- 
cratic values  can  flourish  in  the  world 
only  if  we  ourselves  act  in  keeping 
with  them." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)      

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  deficit  has  rightfully  attracted 
considerable  attention,  but  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  our  other  deficit. 
The  United  States  currently  faces  an 
enormous  challenge  in  the  area  of 
international  trade.  This  Nation's 
other  deficit,  the  trade  deficit,  is 
mounting  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate 
and  it  is  at  the  expense  of  American 
jobs. 

The  1984  trade  deficit  was  a  record 
$123.3  billion.  By  far,  the  largest 
single  national  component  of  this  in- 
credible figure  was  the  trade  deficit 
with  Japan.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  Is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Last  year's  deficit  with 
Japan  stood  at  $36.8  billion.  Imports 
of  Japanese  steel  alone  were  up  56.5 
percent  over  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  up  to  $10  billion  could  be 
reduced  from  the  United  States-Japan 
trade  deficit  if  American  products  did 
not  face  the  barriers  Tokyo  has  placed 
in  front  of  oiu-  exporters.  Year  after 
year,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power, 
we  have  negotiated  with  Japan,  yet  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  results.  It  still 
remains  virtually  Impossible  for  many 
of  our  exporters  to  enter  the  Japanese 
market. 

In  order  to  facilitate  exports,  reduce 
our  massive  trade  deficit,  and  put 
more  Americans  to  work,  we  must 
insist  that  Japan  begin  easing  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers  that  unfairly 
keep  our  products  out  of  Japan.  This 
should  be  an  Important  plank  of  a 
more  comprehensive  trade  strategy 
that  this  Nation  desparately  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  act,  and 
act  soon,  the  trade  deficit  will  begin 
challenging  the  budget  deficit  as  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  compelling  eco- 
nomic problems. 


weekend  of  one  of  the  true  "great 
ladies"  of  our  time. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Cooper,  the  wife  of 
former  Kentucky  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  died  Sunday  following  a 
long  illness.  She  was  79.  For  the  last 
30  years,  she  had  been  the  steadfast 
supporter  of  her  husband  as  he  repre- 
sented both  Kentucky  and  our  Nation. 

She  accompanied  Senator  Cooper  to 
India,  where  he  served  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador. Later,  she  worked  side-by-side 
with  the  Senator  during  his  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  our  first  Am- 
bassador to  East  Germany. 

One  of  the  foremost  landmarks  in 
my  hometown  of  Somerset,  KY,  Is 
Fountain  Square  Park.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  Lorraine  Cooper  that 
this  park  was  reconstructed,  and  It 
serves  today  as  a  reminder  of  Mrs. 
Cooper's  love  of  Kentucky  and  its 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  offering  our  condolences  to 
Senator  Cooper  and  his  family.  Lor- 
raine Cooper's  presence  in  this  city 
and  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


REMEMBERINO  LORRAINE 

COOPER 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  Inform  the  House  of  the  death  this 


a  1430 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I>resi- 
dent  Reagan  has  discovered  what 
some  of  us  have  been  telling  him  for  2 
years  to  be  true:  Deficits  this  big  will 
not  go  away.  You  caxmot  reduce  the 
deficit  by  ignoring  defense.  Social  Se- 
curity, and  taxes. 

I  am  a  country  and  western  music 
fan.  Merle  Haggard  had  a  song  out  not 
long  ago.  part  of  which  went.  "When  a 
President  goes  through  the  White 
House  gate  and  does  what  he  said  he'd 
do.  then  we'll  all  be  drinking  that 
great  bubble  up  and  eating  rainbow 
stew." 

Do  not  start  eating  yet. 

During  the  campaign  the  President 
said  his  next  budget  would  not  cut  the 
poor.  The  budget  yesterday  cut  them  5 
percent. 

During  the  campaign  the  President 
said  he  supported  housing  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped.  His  budget 
yesterday  had  no  funding  for  the  next 
2  years. 

During  the  campaign  the  President 
said  he  would  not  cut  the  veterans.  His 
budget  yesterday  did. 

The  deficit  will  crush  America.  To 
solve  the  problem  we  need  a  bipartisan 
approach  that  touches  Social  Security, 
taxes,  and  defense.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent is  beginning  to  understand  the 
problem  and  I  hope  It  Is  not  too  late. 
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MR.  STOCKMAN  OWES  AN 
APOLOGY 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  refers  to 
the  statement  yesterday  by  Mr.  Stock- 
man in  speaking  about  the  retirees, 
military  retirees,  and  the  veterans  of 
our  country,  indicating  that  he  felt 
that  these  people,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  were  more  interested  in  their 
own  pensions  than  they  were  interest- 
ed in  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Those  are  approximately  his  words. 

These  are  horrible  words  to  use 
against  people  who  have  given  their 
limbs,  given  their  lives,  and  have  been 
separated  from  their  families;  made 
great  sacrifices  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Stock- 
man should  make  an  abject  apology 
for  the  things  he  said,  and  if  does  not 
make  that  apology,  then  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  demand 
such  an  apology  or  make  an  apology 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stockman. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  say  to  these 
people  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  our  country,  that  they  should  be 
deprecated  by  being  castigated  with 
the  idea  of  saying  that  they  would  do 
more  for  their  pensions  than  they 
would  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MAJORITY 
MEMBERS  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clauses 
6  (f)  and  (i)  of  rule  X,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  majority  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  RoYBAL  of  California,  chairman: 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida: 

Mr.  BiAGGi  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BoNKER  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Plorio  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  LuKDiWE  of  New  York; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  LuKEN  of  Ohio; 

Mrs.  Byron  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Mica  of  Florida: 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California: 

Mr.  Synar  of  Oklahoma: 

Mr.  Derrick  of  South  Carolina; 

Mr.  Vento  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts: 

Mr.  Lantos  of  California; 

Mr.  Wyden  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Crockett  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri: 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Borski  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Boucher  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Eroreich  of  Alabama: 


Mr.  MacKay  of  Florida: 
Mr.  Reid  of  Nevada; 
Mr.  SisisKY  of  Virginia: 
Mr.  Wise  of  West  Virginia; 
Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico: 
Mr.  Voucher  of  Missouri; 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Manton  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Arkansas;  and 
Mr.  Stallings  of  Idaho. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tonight  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  Joint  session  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  wiU  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-19) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1985.) 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS  PERTAINING  TO 
TAXATION  OF  FRINGE  BENE- 
FITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KoLTEX]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  weeks,  virtually  every  con- 
gressional office  has  been  receiving 
phone  calls,  letters,  and  telegrams 
from  constituents  being  subjected  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits. 

Few  issues  have  mobilized  such  a  di- 
verse collection  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations.  In  may  offices  alone,   I 


have  heard  from  small  businesses, 
public  utilities,  airline  employees,  in- 
surance companies,  large  corporations, 
and  members  of  labor  organizations. 
All  are  united  in  their  concern  over 
the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  deals  with  a 
part  of  the  problem.  They  seek  to 
abolish  the  burdensome,  anticompeti- 
tive, automobile,  recordkeeping  regula- 
tions issued  earlier  this  year  by  the 
IRS.  I  support  these  measures,  but  I 
firmly  believe  they  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

Today,  I  will  be  introducing  a  meas- 
ure that  addresses  the  root  cause  of 
the  problem.  The  bill  uses  a  very 
simple  and  straightforward  approach. 
It  would  terminate  the  authority  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  issue 
regulations  which  require  the  inclu- 
sion in  income  of  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  approach  is  quite 
necessary  because  I  believe  we  are 
only  Just  beginning  to  see  the  threat 
being  posed  to  fringe  benefits  as  they 
relate  to  an  individual's  total  compen- 
sation package.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  four  remaining  categories 
of  tax-free  fringe  benefits  will  be  in- 
cluded in  an  individual's  total  income? 

The  modified  regulations  proposed 
by  the  IRS,  have  only  added  addition- 
al confusion  to  this  issue.  Changing 
regulations  only  complicates  matters 
further.  The  issue  will  simply  not  go 
away.  When  so  many  are  being  bur- 
dened by  so  few,  the  best  course  of 
action  is  to  remove  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  issuing  regulations  and 
rules  that  relate  to  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  if  they  genuinely  seek  to 
address  this  very  serious  problem. 


THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Burton]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  a  speech  by  Alan  Cran- 
ston, a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body  and  a  fellow  Califomian, 
before  the  California  Democratic 
Party  State  Convention  on  January 
26,  1985.  Alan,  who  will  be  elected  to 
his  fourth  term  in  1986,  made  an  elo- 
quent statement  on  the  direction  of 
our  national  party.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Crawston  DofocRATic  State  Cowvektion 
Speech 

Once  again  California  is  leading  the 
nation.  Democrats  across  the  country,  the 
press,  even  the  Republicans,  are  keeping 
their  eyes  on  us  this  weekend.  They  know 
that  the  revitalization  of  the  Democratic 
Party  may  well  come  from  California.  It's 


no  accident  that  one  Califomian  may  re- 
place another  as  leader  of  our  national 
party— California's  Chuck  Manatt  succeeded 
by  California's  Nancy  Pelosi. 

We,  the  California  Democratic  Party,  can 
be  the  authors  of  the  new  Democratic 
future.  California  Democrats  have  always 
demanded  leaders  who  look  to  the  future 
and  who  welcome  change. 

California  has  always  been  at  least  one 
step  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country— in 
education,  in  housing,  in  health  care,  in 
trade,  in  the  dynamism  of  our  economy.  We 
have  the  most  beautiful  environment  in 
America  and  we've  led  the  way  in  showing 
how  to  protect  the  environment. 

The  peace  movement  started  in  Califor- 
nia—and it's  still  stronger  here  than  any- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
leader  the  nation  in  practically  every  meas- 
ure of  human  thought,  human  concern  and 
human  advancement. 

When  we  talk  of  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  people  listen  all  across  the 
country.  They  know  that  what  we  say  can 
affect  the  future  of  our  nation  and  our 
world. 

We  Democrats  put  the  nuclear  issue  front 
and  center  in  the  1984  Presidential  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  In  good 
part  responsible  for  the  new  approach  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  taking  toward  arms  control. 

We  Democrats  know  that  to  struggle  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  catastrophe  is  not  auto- 
matically to  overlook  the  necessity  of  con- 
taining aggression. 

We  Democrats  are  for  a  strong  national 
defense— but  we  are  also  against  massive 
military  overspending — overspending  that 
impoverishes  every  other  program  and  leads 
to  a  national  debt  that  could  swallow  up  our 
hopes  and  the  dreams  of  our  children  like  a 
black  hole  in  space.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
the  strongest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known— not  just  because  of  our  fighting 
forces  but  because  of  our  economy,  our  sci- 
ence and  technology;  our  free  political  insti- 
tutions; and  the  energy,  the  diversity,  the 
spirit  the  idealism  of  our  people.  Those  are 
the  strengths  we  bring  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  our  search  for  peace.  They  are 
strengths  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
match. 

I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1968  as 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  American  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  One  of  my  proud- 
est achievements  is  that  I  helped  get  us  out 
of  that  tragic,  sorry  war.  Since  then,  I've 
helped  keep  us  out  of  war  in  Angola.  And 
I've  helped  prevent  a  war  in  Panama.  I'm 
working  in  the  Senate  now  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  in  central  America. 

I  oppose  a  foreign  policy  that  leads  to  the 
invasion  of  American  churches  by  undercov- 
er federal  agents  to  arrest  refugees  who  flee 
death  squads  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

What  kind  of  country  are  we  when  our 
government  electronically  spies  on  our 
clergy,  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  church 
sanctuary,  and  prosecutes  American  citizens 
who  follow  the  compassion  of  their  con- 
science and  the  dictates  of  their  religious 
beliefs?  Unless  those  death  squads  are  elimi- 
nated and  the  human  rights  violations  are 
ended.  I  oppose  pouring  more  military  aid 
into  El  Salvador.  I  oppose  backing  the  ter- 
rorists who  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  I  oppose  embracing 
dictators  anywhere. 

We  Democrats  must  chart  a  new  direction 
for  American  policies  abroad.  Here  at  home 
we  must  chart  a  new  direction  for  a  health- 
ier, more  prosperous,  more  equitable  econo- 
my. 


We  have  renson  to  be  proud  of  the  entre- 
preneurial vigor  of  our  state.  E^ach  year 
Califomians  create  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  mostly  in 
small  businesses. 

Those  who  try  to  paint  Democrats  as  anti- 
business  just  don't  know  what  they're  talk- 
ing about.  Look  at  the  economic  vigor  of  Los 
Angeles  under  Tom  Bradley  and  of  San 
Francisco  under  Dianne  Feinstein  Just  to 
mention  two  of  many  California  cities  that 
are  prospering  under  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 

New  industries  are  springing  up.  Our  serv- 
ice sector  is  expanding.  Small  businesses  are 
flourishing.  And  Democrats  are  working  for 
still  more  economic  growth.  We  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  the  economy  is  not  simply 
profits— but  also  the  creation  of  jolx. 

But  economic  growth  must  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  our  environment.  We  must  rid 
our  state  and  our  nation  of  every  unsafe 
toxic  waste  site.  And  we  must  make  sure  no 
polluter  is  ever  allowed  to  create  another. 
And  economic  growth  has  got  to  be  fair. 
Decent  wages  must  be  paid.  Safe  woridng 
conditions  must  be  enforced.  And  the  tax 
burden  must  be  more  equitable. 

The  nation  needs  a  tax  system  that  every- 
body can  understand.  Not  just  expensive  tax 
consultants  and  tax  attorneys.  We  need  a 
fair  tax  system  under  which  everyone  will 
be  playing  and  paying  by  the  same  rules. 

And  we  need  to  get  personal  income  tax 
rates  down.  The  country  will  soon  lose  con- 
fidence In  those  who  exult  In  a  dog-eat-dog 
economy,  those  who  preach  private  enter- 
prise out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths  but  cry 
out  for  special  interest  protectionism  on  the 
other. 

Let's  get  the  deficit  down.  But  let's  get  It 
down  in  a  way  that  is  fair. 

Let's  think  creatively  about  a  Democratic 
program  of  incentives  that  will  use  the  ener- 
gies and  capacities  of  private  enterprise. 

And  let  us  make  sure  we  increase  opportu- 
nities for  those  on  the  way  up  the  economic 
ladder,  and  those  still  desperately  trying  to 
get  their  feet  on  the  first  rung. 

Ours  is  a  party  of  all  conditions  and  all 
classes,  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  many 
orientations  and  a  myriad  of  persuasions. 
We're  not  a  party  of  special  Interests.  We 
are  a  party  in  which  all  ix>ints  of  view  have 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  and  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  wider  American  society. 

Can  we  do  all  that  needs  doing,  we  Demo- 
crats? Can  we  work  to  build  a  society  that 
respects  both  consensus  and  diversity,  ma- 
jority preferences  and  minority  rights?  Can 
we  assist  in  the  creation  of  an  economy  that 
generates  both  profits  and  decent  jobs  with- 
out violence  to  the  environment?  Can  we 
forcefully  and  firmly  with  crime  in  our 
cities,  and  simultaneously  address  the  social 
conditions  that  spawn  lawlessness?  Can  we 
manage  to  be  both  fiscally  prudent  and  hu- 
manly compassionate?  Can  we  respect  main- 
stream American  culture— yet  also  under- 
stand those  who  march  to  a  different  drum- 
mer? Can  we  defend  ourselves  against  ag- 
gression, while  refusing  to  be  aggressors 
ourselves?  Can  we  lessen  the  fear  of  nuclear 
holocaust  that  tortures  and  paralyzes  so 
many  of  our  young? 

I  say  we  can.  I  know  we  must.  Traditional- 
ly, ours  has  been  the  mainstream  party  of 
our  state  and  our  nation,  a  party  that  works 
for  a  t>etter  life  for  all  Americans,  not  just 
for  the  privileged.  We  must  hold  true  to 
that  tradition. 

Let  us  meet  the  needs  and  the  aspirations 
of  all  Americans.  Let  us  deserve  their  sup- 
port. Ours  is  a  great  nation,  with  a  great 


past,  and  an  even  greater  future.  Strong  in 
the  strength  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
that  bring  us  together,  we  Democrats 
should  be  as  one  in  our  mission:  A  better  life 
and  an  unlimited  future  for  every  American 
in  a  world  at  peace. 

If  you  read  the  papers  this  morning,  you 
know  that  Ronald  Reagan  says  he's  been 
playing  some  great  and  beautiful  music.  But 
from  here  on.  he  says,  it's  shake,  rattle,  and 
roU.  Well,  whatever  music  Ronald  Reagan 
plays,  it  hasn't  got  soul.  And  in  2  years,  the 
Republicans  will  be  rattled  and  shaking  and 
the  Democrats  wUl  roll.« 


REPORT  OP  THE  INAUGURAL 
MEETINO  OP  THE  PACLFIC 
CAUCUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1985,  I  led  a  delegation  of  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  partici- 
pate in  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Caucus,  composed  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  parliamentarians  from 
Australia,  Canada.  Japan,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  European  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  The  con- 
ference was  organized  by  the  Pacific 
Forum,  chaired  by  Hon.  Philip  C. 
Habib,  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Council  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  provide 
a  focal  point  for  exploring  the  interre- 
lationship of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  po- 
litical, economic,  and  security  issues 
and  its  implications  for  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  cooperation,  between  the 
like-minded  industrial  democracies  of 
East  and  West.  Presentations  were 
given  by  Adm.  William  Crowe.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  and  by  prominent  academics, 
members  of  the  business  community, 
and  current  and  former  Government 
officials.  The  discussions  were  excel- 
lent and  of  great  benefit  to  aU  the  par- 
ticipants, and  I  hope  for  the  continued 
success  of  this  informal  organization. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  submit  a  copy  of  the  meeting  report 
for  the  Record: 

REPORT  OP  THE  IHACGUKAI.  MEmNC  OP  THE 
PACIPIC  CADCUS 

nnKODDcnoH 

The  discussions  at  the  Pacific  Caucus  un- 
derscored the  importance  of  identifying 
issues  of  vital  concern  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  It  was  clear  from  these  discussions 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  intensive 
dialogue  on  the  regional  as  well  as  the 
global  issues  and  problems  in  seeking  a 
closer  interrelationship.  The  Pacific  Caucus 
discussions  covered  this  interrelationship  In 
terms  of  political  and  economic  trends  in 
the  Pacific  and  In  Ehirope  and  the  security 
challenges  facing  us  in  both  areas  and  their 
interrelationship. 

The  search  for  peace  and  how  best  to  re- 
solve tensions  and  contribute  to  greater  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  was  identified 
Eis  the  major  U.S.  concern.  The  management 
of  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  given  high 
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priority  by  the  present  Administration.  A 
second  major  concern  is  the  management  of 
relations  with  our  allies  and  how  best  to 
preserve  peace  with  am  effective  deterrent. 
Our  third  major  challenge  is  how  to  deal 
with  regional  disputes  and  the  Soviet  efforts 
to  weaken  alliances. 

This  report  will  attempt  to  distill  the 
main  points  of  the  discussions,  identify  con- 
sensus and  the  areas  of  difference.  In  view 
of  the  closed  nature  of  the  discussions  the 
report  will  not  refer  to  specific  names.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  provide  the  participants 
with  a  brief  record  of  the  proceedings. 

POLrriCAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  Asia,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  now 
become  an  area  of  political  stability  coupled 
with  economic  dynamism.  This  dynamism 
offers  real  challenges  with  the  trade  imbal- 
ances which  have  created  domestic  prob- 
lems both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
If  these  Imbalances  and  the  increasing  pres- 
sures for  protectionism  are  not  brought 
under  control  there  will  be  increasing  prob- 
lems for  all  countries. 

The  Pacific  now  represents  one  fifth  of 
the  world  economy  and  U.S.  trade  with  Asia 
is  now  25%  greater  than  with  Europe.  Non- 
communist  East  Asia  has  achieved  6%  real 
GNP  growth  in  1984  and  probably  will 
achieve  5%  in  1985  compared  with  3-4% 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Inflation  was  only 
4-5%  contrasted  with  13%  worldwide.  Never- 
theless, the  Pacific  will  have  to  create  one 
third  of  a  billion  new  jobs  required  by  the 
end  of  the  century  to  maintain  a  satisfac- 
tory economy. 

While  there  is  a  relatively  strong  demo- 
cratic process  tn  the  region,  many  Pacific 
countries  face  major  problems  in  the  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power  and  the  Philippines 
stands  out  as  a  country  with  a  serious  suc- 
cession problem  compounded  by  economic 
difficulties.  Indonesia  with  the  growing 
needs  of  its  125  million  people  must  also  t>e 
watched  carefully. 

Indochina  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
great  concern  with  the  Soviet  forward  de- 
ployments in  the  area  and  their  support  of 
Vietnam's  military  efforts  in  Kampuchea. 
The  Korean  peninsula  remains  as  a  serious 
flashpoint  of  danger  with  North  Korea  con- 
tinuing to  give  us  mixed  signals  on  its  inten- 
tions. A  conflict  here  would  have  serious 
global  as  well  as  regional  implications. 

The  emerging  Pacific  Islands  while  gener- 
ally pro-West  in  their  political  orientation 
are  increasingly  vulnerable  economically 
and  susceptible  to  the  expected  drying  up  of 
development  funds  over  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  New  Caledonia  could  prove  to  be  a  de- 
stabilizing factor  in  the  area  with  its  Insur- 
gency. 

In  addressing  China  several  important 
points  emerged.  China  has  obviously  shifted 
from  an  adversarial  role  in  its  relations  with 
the  West  but  we  cannot  be  assured  of  its 
permanency.  Several  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries perceive  China  to  be  a  greater  long- 
range  threat  in  Asia  than  the  U.S.S.R. 
China  is  not  yet  a  superpower  but  at  the 
same  time  cannot  be  defeated  by  another 
power  given  its  great  size  and  strength.  The 
direction  of  the  Chinese  transition  remains 
uncertain  and  this  will  continue  to  be  an  un- 
settling factor. 

The  Hong  Kong  situation  was  discussed  at 
some  length  and  how  it  is  handled  will  be 
indicative  of  Chinas  ability  to  tolerate  a 
"foreign  Ixxly"  with  a  non-communist  tradi- 
tion while  ultimately  resolving  its  relation- 
ship with  Taiwan. 


While  Japan  is  viewed  as  a  strong  stabiliz- 
ing influence  in  the  region  with  its  econo- 
my, there  has  been  a  hesitancy  in  the  recent 
past  to  take  new  initiatives  externally  In  the 
political  area.  There  is  now  more  active  In- 
volvement in  the  international  community 
and  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
policies  must  t)e  developed  compatible  with 
Japan's  international  responsibilities. 

The  change  in  government  In  New  Zea- 
land with  its  anti-nuclear  policy  barring  nu- 
clear armed  ships  Into  its  ports  can  be  politi- 
cally destabilizing  and  is  a  real  threat  to  the 
Australia-New  Zealand-U.S.  Alliance 
(ANZUS)  and  ultimately  to  the  security  bal- 
ance in  the  region  since  the  New  Zealand 
policy  could  easily  t>e  manipulated  by  the 
Soviets  to  their  advantage.  Reference  was 
made  in  this  connection  to  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTTJ)  in  the  region.  Australia 
also  has  serious  concerns  about  the  poten- 
tial destabilizing  effects  of  recent  New  Zea- 
land ELCtion  on  their  own  policies. 

The  recent  election  In  Canada  reflects 
major  policy  changes.  There  will  be  a  more 
assertive  trading  policy  in  the  Pacific 
region.  The  Govenunent  will  also  be  more 
sympathetic  to  U.S.  policy  positions  and  the 
NATO  commitment. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  IN  EUROPE 

Considerable  pessimism  was  expressed 
over  the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
Blurope  variously  described  as  "stagnation" 
and  "Euro-sclerosis"  as  contrasted  to  the 
more  dynamic  trends  in  Asia.  A  more  opti- 
mistic view  was  presented  by  one  parliamen- 
tarian who  called  attention  to  the  swing  to 
the  right  in  most  European  countries  along 
with  a  return  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  Europeans' 
strong  desire  to  continue  talks  with  the  So- 
viets, particularly  on  arms  reduction.  He  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  rarely  have  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  been  as  united  as  they 
are  today. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  an  American  econo- 
mist that  Europe  has  been  able  to  create 
only  one  sixth  of  the  new  enterprises  as 
compared  to  the  U.S.,  although  Europe  has 
potentially  larger  internal  markets.  The  Job 
market  in  Europe  is  also  down  as  compared 
to  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  while  non-tariff  bar- 
riers are  on  the  Increase.  On  the  more  posi- 
tive side.  European  economic  infrastruc- 
tures remain  strong. 

On  the  political  side  there  is  concern  that 
the  anti-nuclear  movement  will  build  up 
again.  Much  is  going  to  depend  on  what 
happens  in  Geneva,  and  how  the  U.S.S.R. 
manipulates  the  talks  for  its  own  political 
and  psychological  objectives.  This  move- 
ment can  also  spill  over  in  Japan  when  the 
public  "nuclear  allergy"  U  strong.  Previous- 
ly the  nuclear  oppoaltlon  In  Japan  had  a 
strong  Impact  In  Europe.  The  situation  is 
now  reversed.  The  Interference  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  anti-nuclear  movement  is  a 
very  sensitive  matter  In  Japan. 

There  is  also  growing  concern  about  the 
attitudes  of  the  successor  generation  In  re- 
spect to  the  widespread  "nuclear  allergy"  In 
Europe.  Sensitivity  to  their  attitudes  Is  Im- 
portant and  more  must  be  done  to  educate 
them  on  world  realities. 

The  perceived  shift  by  Europeans  of  U.S. 
Interest  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
community  hae  been  of  Increasing  concern 
to  them.  Will  disillusionment  with  Europe 
contribute  to  this  shift?  Reference  was 
made  to  the  Eagleburger  sUtement  and 
other  recent  manlfesUtlons  of  this  per- 
ceived shift. 


There  are  pragmatic  problems  on  burden 
sharing  in  the  defense  field  with  countries 
unable  to  achieve  the  3%  goal  due  to  inter- 
nal economic  requirements.  The  U.S.  should 
be  more  aware  of  these  difficulties.  The  U.S. 
should  also  give  more  credit  to  European  ef- 
forts to  respond  (i.e.  the  PRG  has  now 
agreed  to  extend  the  draft  for  a  longer 
period).  The  EXiropeans  are  often  doing 
more  than  they  get  credit  for. 

There  is  deep  concern  about  the  European 
economy  in  the  American  Congress  as  a 
result  of  slow  growth  and  unemployment. 
Can  Europe  compete  effectively  with  the 
U.S.  and  Japan?  The  current  Impression  is 
that  Europe  is  in  real  trouble  with  its 
Common  Market,  lack  of  mobility  and  inno- 
vation. There  Is  also  concern  over  the 
present  condition  of  NATO  and  the  lack  of 
a  viable  common  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Most  Europeans  t>elieve  It  is  possi- 
ble to  work  with  the  Soviets.  Most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  and  this  will  create  real  prob- 
lems. Americans  also  feel  that  NATO  should 
go  beyond  the  European  region  and  become 
more  global.  Europeans  do  not. 

Sixty  percent  of  U.S.  voters  have  little  or 
no  concern  about  what  happens  beyond 
their  borders.  Americans  increasingly  are 
loolLlng  inward  because  of  the  perception 
that  no  one  cares  what  the  U.S.  does.  Little 
money,  therefore,  is  likely  to  flow  from  Con- 
gress for  development  assistance. 

Great  concern  exists  in  Europe  about  the 
Nunn-Roth  Amendment  and  its  effect.  An 
American  legislator  stated  that  while  he  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  NATO,  many  Congress- 
men feel  that  NATO  must  now  evolve  with 
the  changing  conditions.  Europeans  need  to 
do  more  to  fund  their  own  defense  with  con- 
ventional weapons  in  the  eighties  and  to  en- 
courage this  he  believes  it  was  essential  to 
cut  U.S.  support  in  the  face  of  inadequate 
burden  sharing.  This  is  what  the  Nunn- 
Roth  Amendment  was  all  about  even 
though  It  was  defeated  by  only  eight  votes. 
Europeans  must  meet  the  3%  requirement 
for  their  own  defense.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  look  at  the  long-term  implications  of  se- 
curity both  with  NATO,  Japan  and  other 
allies.  The  time  has  come  to  determine 
where  alliances  will  take  us. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  rebuttal  that  Euro- 
pean countries  often  have  their  own  con- 
stituency problems  and  undue  pressure  by 
the  U.S.  would  not  help.  Political  leaders 
have  to  listen  to  their  peace  movement  lead- 
ers. It  Is  also  Important  to  understand  that 
Europeans  pay  a  great  deal  for  their  own 
defense  and  much  of  this  goes  for  U.S. 
weapons. 

SECURITY  CHALLENGES 

There  is  greater  unity  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  than  with  NATO.  There  U  also 
now  greater  stability  In  Asia  following  a 
long  period  of  strife.  The  major  problem 
confronting  the  region  is  the  Soviet  military 
build-up  and  the  implication  of  their  for- 
ward deployments  to  future  peace  and  sta- 
bility. At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  have 
not  been  able  to  achieve  very  much  politi- 
cally in  the  region  and  the  general  stability 
and  interdependence  of  the  countries  in  the 
area  have  been  positive  factors.  Cambodia 
has  been  a  questionable  venture  for  the  So- 
viets. The  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  pen- 
etrate the  Asian  market  because  of  the  low 
quality  of  their  products.  Instead  they  have 
turned  to  military  power  and  have  increased 
their  forward  deployments  in  the  area  since 
1969.  There  is  now  a  permanent  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  'Vemen  and 
Ethiopia. 
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It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  parlia- 
mentarians must  face  up  to  the  security  re- 
alities. The  U.S.  commitment  was  viewed  as 
impressive  and  provides  its  allies  in  the  Pa- 
cific with  greater  flexibility.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  U.S.  had 
not  l>een  a  "good  salesman"  on  these  reali- 
ties. The  view  was  expressed  on  the  Europe- 
an side  that  they  should  get  a  t>etter  handle 
on  the  Pacific  region  and  make  a  special 
effort  themselves  to  reach  their  constituen- 
cies on  the  security  problems  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  region. 

The  following  factors  were  cited  in  the  en- 
suing dicussion  as  the  most  significant  in  re- 
spect to  the  security  situation: 

The  Soviets  have  achieved  nuclear  parity 
with  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France. 

The  end  of  U.S.-Chlna  hostility  has  freed 
the  United  States  from  a  two-front  chal- 
lenge, while  the  Soviets  still  face  that  prob- 
lem. 

The  Soviet  military  and  naval  projection 
Into  the  Pacific  without  having  to  draw 
down  its  forces  in  Europe,  Included:  (Da 
daily  presence  of  20  or  more  ships  in  Viet- 
namese waters  including  submarines,  and  up 
to  10  bombers  operating  out  of  CamRanh 
Bay:  (2)  162  SS20's  In  the  Par  East  out  of  a 
total  of  387;  (3)  SSBN's  operating  through- 
out the  Pacific;  (4)  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern 
fleet  which  is  now  its  largest  representing 
one  fourth  of  Soviet  naval  strength  (88  sur- 
face combatants,  and  126  submarines  with 
one-half  nuclear  powered);  (5)  80  Backfire 
bombers  and  more  than  3,000  combat  air- 
craft; (6)  52  divisions  today  on  the  PRC 
border  compared  to  20  in  1965. 

The  Soviets  are  not  in  a  F>osltion  to  chal- 
lenge the  Japanese  straits  and  other  Pacific 
sea-lanes  of  commerce.  If  they  were  to 
achieve  a  base  in  the  South  Pacific  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region  could  be  seriously 
destabilized. 

Pacific  security  arrangements  comparable 
to  NATO  are  not  forseeable  or  necessarily 
required.  Expanded  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation on  defense  requirements,  however,  is 
essential.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  securi- 
ty perceptions  in  the  Pacific  as  compared 
with  Europe,  particularly  as  to  whether 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  primary 
longer-term  threat.  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  New  Zealand's  ship  visit  posture.  If 
maintained,  will  have  important  political  ef- 
fects in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  and  wUl  seri- 
ously impair  the  U.S.  capability  to  meet  its 
security  commitments  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific. 

To  counter  the  "head-in-the-sand"  and 
unrealistic  attitudes  regarding  defense 
needs  in  the  face  of  these  new  threats,  it 
was  urged  that  more  be  done  to  inform  the 
successor  generation  and  to  reach  "the 
hearts  and  minds "  of  larger,  disinterested 
publics.  It  would  be  essential  to  face  up  to 
the  realities. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  elector- 
ates generally  are  not  very  knowledgeable 
on  defense  requirements  and  the  need  for  a 
nuclear  deterrent.  Military  strength  Is  not 
enough  without  public  support.  Fears  of 
conflict  are  being  exploited  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  they  are  moving  in  by  default.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  psychological  factor.  One 
Congressman  stated  that  he  was  frustrated 
about  our  inability  to  cope  with  the  "hearts 
and  minds"  challenge.  We  need  a  special  co- 
ordinated effort,  perhaps  beginning  with 
leadership  groups  such  as  the  parliamentar- 
ians. It  would  be  necessary  to  publicize  our 
positions  more  effectively  in  the  future  so 
that  we  do  not  continue  to  lose  the  succes- 
sor generation. 


ATLANTIC-PACIPIC  INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  major  change 
in  the  relationships  among  the  developed 
demcKracies  of  Western  Ehirope.  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  global  strategic  picture  now 
requires  a  serious  review  of  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  the  Impact  of  troubles  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  such  as  the  Middle  E^t  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  preeminent  bond  between 
the  advanced  democracies  Is  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace. 

While  NATO  will  remain  the  fundamental 
Western  security  alliance,  it  is  now  being 
supplemented  by  a  19-nation  de  facto  combi- 
nation—the 16  NATO  countries  plus  Japan. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  How  the  rela- 
tionship evolves  will  depend  on  how  the  par- 
liaments see  common  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  would  t>e 
useful  and  essential  to  examine  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific interrelationships  more  closely  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  Soviet  military 
buildup  in  both  areas  along  with  the  global 
nuclear  threat  make  such  an  examination 
Imperative.  The  threat  of  escalations  to  the 
nuclear  level  makes  security  increasingly  in- 
divisible. TTiere  is  also  a  common  interest  in 
maintaining  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
given  common  oil  requirements.  There  is 
also  the  burden-sharing  problem  of  defense 
to  be  resolved  In  both  areas.  Failure  to  act 
in  concert  results  in  tensions  and  division. 
Close  cooperation,  such  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  missile  deployments  to  Western 
Europe  after  the  1979  NATO  division,  add 
strength  and  solidarity. 

Ek;onomically,  the  Atlantic  faces  the  at- 
traction of  and  competition  with  a  dynamic 
Pacific.  There  is  obviously  a  common  inter- 
est in  working  out  the  recessive  effects  of 
high  interest  rates  and  budget  deficits,  and 
there  is  the  crucial  need  to  avoid  a  reversion 
to  protectloiilsm.  There  Is  also  a  crucial 
need  for  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
technology  transfer.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  need  for  protection  of  military 
technology  should  not  be  used  as  a  cloak  for 
protectionism  among  allies.  The  great  chal- 
lenge for  the  U.S.  will  be  to  create  a  two- 
way  street  with  our  allies  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  security  needs  and  inter- 
ests. 

While  the  majority  of  the  conferees  recog- 
nized the  need  to  broaden  the  parliamenta- 
ry consultation  to  cover  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
problems  and  issues,  there  was  some  expres- 
sion of  concern  on  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly side  about  going  beyond  the  Europe- 
an area  given  the  inter- regional  complex- 
ities. Others  present  took  the  position  that 
security  as  well  as  trade  and  economics  are 
now  a  global  affair.  Also,  the  dynamism  of 
the  Pacific  region  requires  attention  In  the 
Atlantic  if  the  Atlantic  community  Is  to 
compete  In  the  region.  The  economic  take- 
off In  the  Pacific  involves  all  of  us. 

CONCLUSION 

The  final  session  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  a  summation  of  the  conference 
proceedings.  The  conferees  agreed  that  such 
exchanges  on  a  continuing  basis  at  the  par- 
liamentary level  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  arriving  at  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  points  of  view.  The  Pacific 
Ponmi  and  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States  were  congratulated  for  their 
efforts  to  Initiate  the  first  Pacific  Caucus. 
One  European  leader  stated  that  the  new 
challenges  of  the  Pacific  make  it  essential  to 
leam  more  about  the  area,  while  another 
European  parliamentarian  commented  that 


he  now  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
region.  Another  participant  referred  to  an 
underlying  theme  of  the  conference— the 
need  to  start  thinking  in  a  more  global 
sense,  while  a  Japanese  legislator  called  on 
his  colleagues  to  accept  global  as  well  as  re- 
gional responsibilities  in  the  future.  An 
American  declared  that  the  U.S.  could  not 
feel  secure  unless  there  was  a  clear  under- 
standing between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. NATO  is  no  longer  just  the  Atlantic 
and  It  must  go  t>eyond  to  discuss  other  re- 
gions. An  Australian  delegate  asserted  that 
meetings  such  as  the  Pacific  Caucus  are  nec- 
essary since  we  are  Individual  democracies 
going  our  different  ways.  We  also  need  such 
meetings  to  leam  and  to  counter  the  lack  of 
Information,  particularly  with  the  successor 
generation.  An  American  Congressman  de- 
clared that  the  meeting  had  been  very 
useful  to  his  own  thinking  and  should  be 
continued.  He  stated  that  what  has  t>een  ac- 
complished by  the  Pacific  Caucus  is  very  im- 
portant In  stimulating  a  timely  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific dialogue. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  next 
Caucus  should  take  place  in  Hawaii  in  Janu- 
ary 1986  with  succeeding  meetings  at  least 
on  a  biannual  basis.  It  was  further  suggest- 
ed that  the  meeting  be  kept  small  with  basi- 
cally the  same  parliamentary  representation 
and  format.  One  observer  each  may  be  Invit- 
ed, however,  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Taiwan,  ASEAN,  and  the  South  Pacific 
Forum.  The  Pacific  Forum,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States,  would  again  be  responsible  for  orga- 
nizing the  Caucus  and  would  work  with  the 
parliamentarians  in  developing  specific 
themes  and  the  agenda  for  discussion.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  a  labor  economist 
should  be  one  of  the  speakers  addressing 
the  next  Caucus.* 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  OP 
CHICAGO  CITY-WIDE  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjjore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ahntjwzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Senese,  was  in  my  city  of  Chicago 
recently  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
opening  of  new  facilities  in  downtown 
Chicago  for  the  Business  Institute  of 
Chicago  City-Wide  College. 

Dr.  Senese's  remarks,  which  focused 
on  the  importance  of  businesses  and 
community  colleges  working  together 
to  bring  about  economic  growth  and 
development  for  urban  areas  like  Chi- 
cago, are  both  timely  and  informative. 
His  speech,  entitled  "Business  and 
Community  Colleges:  A  Healthy  Part- 
nership for  Individual  and  Economic 
Development,"  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
follows  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Business  and  Community  Colleges:  A 
Healthy  Partnership  for  Individual  and 
Ekx>NOMic  Development 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  very  pleas«d  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  in  my  hometown 
of  Chicago  and  to  participate  in  this  open 
house  celebrating  the  second  year  and  the 
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opening  of  the  new  facilities  for  the  Busi- 
ness Institute  of  City-Wide  College. 

The  programs  of  City-Wide  College  are 
playing— and  will  continue  to  play— an  Im- 
porant  role  in  the  economic  development  of 
Chicago. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  current 
activities  and  the  future  plans  of  the  Busi- 
ness Institute  under  the  leadership  of  Chan- 
cellor Salvatore  Rotella.  President  Mark 
Warden  and  Director  Sandra  Poster. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fine  work  being  ac- 
complished on  the  southside  of  Chicago  at 
Olive-Harvey  College  under  the  direction  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Skills  Center  Jack  Steward. 
As  a  native  of  the  southside.  I  am  aware  of 
the  economic  problems  of  that  area  and 
have  been  impressed  with  the  leadership 
shown  to  provide  the  short-term  training 
necessary  for  entry  level  employment.  Such 
activities  develop  one  of  our  most  important 
resources— the  human  resource.  This  type 
of  program  on  the  southside  aids  human 
and  economic  development.  In  providing  tui- 
tion waivers,  education  and  training,  and 
placement  assistance  with  businesses  It  dem- 
onstrates that  progress  can  be  made  by  pro- 
viding facilities  and  resources.  Hopefully, 
there  will  be  a  greater  commitment  by  State 
and  local  government  as  well  as  businesses 
to  advance  these  types  of  programs. 

This  Business  Institute  deserves  our  care- 
ful attention  and  support  for  it  Is  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  in  helping  people  and  as- 
sisting the  economic  development  of  Chica- 
go. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talk- 
ing about  the  importance  of  such  efforts  as 
the  Business  Institute. 

There  are  many  factors  affecting  workers 
today.  As  the  impact  of  our  entry  into  the 
what  is  being  called  the  "Information  Age" 
begins  to  be  felt  in  the  workplace,  the  role 
of  post-high  school  educational  Institutions 
will  become  increasingly  significant. 

An  "education"  in  the  traditional  sense  is 
already  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past;  educa- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  is  not  already, 
a  lifetime  pursuit. 

As  the  workplace  shifts  and  adjusts  to 
meet  the  demands  of  ever-changing  require- 
ments, it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  Job 
needs  of  the  future— some  jobs  which  exist 
today  will  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  dramati- 
cally revamped,  while  other  jobs  will  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  likely  that  this  shifting  pat- 
tern of  Job  and/or  careers  will  continue  to 
expand  and  become  a  way  of  life  in  the  21st 
century. 

Up  to  the  present  decade  the  education 
and  training  which  one  took  in  preparation 
for  a  career  would  prepare  that  individual, 
with  perhaps  occasional  updating,  for  a  life- 
time in  that  career.  It  was  true  with  my 
father  who  spent  over  40  years  as  a  truck 
driver  in  Chicago.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
our  changing  economy  that  training  for 
many  careers  in  the  near  future  will  last 
only  10  to  15  years. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  current  nature  and  the  extent  of  part- 
nerships which  already  exist,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  building  of  such 
partnerships,  the  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  of  the  U.S.  Education  De- 
partment funded  a  study  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Community  College  Trustees. 

This  study  examined  existing  partner- 
ships between  community,  technical,  and 
Junior  colleges  with  business,  industry,  and 
high  schools. 


Many  of  you  here  today  are  probably  al- 
ready aware  of  the  study  since  the  City- 
Wide  College  was  one  of  the  respondents. 

The  final  report  has  not  yet  been  released; 
however,  I  have  been  able  to  review  a  draft. 
The  title  of  the  report,  I  think  you  will 
agree.  Is  appropriate  to  the  efforts  being 
made  in  this  area,  "Keeping  America  Work- 
ing." 

Originally  the  title  was  going  to  be  "Put- 
ting America  Back  to  Work"  but  the  real 
goal  of  the  community  junior  college/busi- 
ness and  industry  partnerships  which  are 
being  developed  is  to  keep  our  workforce 
skilled,  and  on  the  Job. 

During  a  time  of  fluid  Job  needs  and  re- 
quirements the  idea  is  to  have  workers  par- 
ticipating in  ongoing  education  and  train- 
ing, building  and  adding  to  skills  so  that 
they  are  able  to  assume  positions  in  new  Job 
areas  without  much,  if  any,  loss  of  work 
time. 

If  as  projected,  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  is  going  to  need  a  career  "re- 
training" every  10  to  15  years,  we  may  need 
to  prepare  individuals  for  3  or  4  career 
changes  during  their  lifetime.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  but  also  an  engaging  op- 
portunity for  unique  partnerships,  new 
training  programs,  and  innovative  leader- 
ship at  all  levels. 

The  future  role  of  community  colleges 
such  as  Chicago  City-Wide  College  In  our 
society  will  be  extremely  significant. 

Such  colleges  wUl  not  only  serve  as  a 
source  of  training  for  those  getting  ready 
for  the  workplace  or  in  preparation  for 
more  advanced  education  or  training  but  as 
a  place  where  "re-education"  can  take  place. 
Community  colleges  can  become  vital  cen- 
ters providing  the  resources  for  a  lifelong 
educative  process.  They  will  become  the 
focal  point  of  economic  development  for 
urban  as  well  as  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Your  college  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  be- 
tween workers  and  business  and  industry 
and  prevent  disruptions  in  the  workplace 
which  would  have  serious,  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  economy. 

The  community  Junior  college  is  becoming 
a  tremendously  significant  resource  for 
business  and  industry,  one  which  is  Impor- 
tant to  their  success. 

New  resources  need  to  be  sought  to  meet 
the  demands.  A  two-way  street  between  the 
community  colleges  and  the  business  com- 
munity and  industries  which  they  serve 
must  be  developed.  Those  in  a  [>08itlon  to 
create  and  Implement  programs  need  to  cul- 
tivate this  type  of  exchange.  All  of  you  here 
today  can  participate  in  this  crucial  task. 

Upgrading  skills,  retraining  before  a 
person  loses  his  or  her  Job,  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker. 
An  individual  who  thinks  that  what  they 
are  doing  Is  becoming  obsolete  over  and  over 
again,  and  finds  himself  or  herself  with  long 
stretches  of  unemployment,  is  bound  to 
become  demoralized  not  to  mention  the  per- 
sonal havoc  such  circumstances  can  bring  to 
an  individual's  personal  and  family  life.  A 
steady  Job  can  aid  in  strengthening  the 
family  unit  and  will  help  prevent  social 
unrest. 

It  is  far  more  cost  effective  with  the  use  of 
local  community  resources  to  take  a  preven- 
tive approach  so  that  workers  will  be  kept 
on  the  Job. 

This  is  not  an  easy  assignment  but  I  know 
that  you  are  already  committed  to  that 
goal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  have 
accepted  this  challenge  do  not  face  an  easy 
task.  I  know  that  the  Business  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  working  in  this  area,  and  it  al- 


ready has  a  good  track  record.  For  example, 
your  Small  Business  E>evelopment  Center 
where  you  provide  training  and  counseling 
to  small  businesses,  and  Its  Federal  Contract 
Procurement  Center  which  has  already 
been  effective  in  creating  new  Jobs  in  the 
community  is  an  Important  resource  on  the 
small  business  level.  You  are  also  involved 
in  impressive  vocational  training  programs. 

Open  communication  between  colleges 
and  business/industry  partners  was  stressed 
as  a  key  factor  in  successful  partnerships  in 
the  earlier  report  I  mentioned.  I  see  this  as 
an  important  element  of  your  Training  De- 
velopment Referral  Center.  While  I  know 
this  program  is  still  in  the  planning  stages  it 
will  fill  an  Important  need  in  your  communi- 
ty once  it  has  become  a  reality,  and  I  com- 
mend your  foresight  in  embarking  on  such  a 
venture.  You  will  be  combining  business  re- 
sources with  your  own  to  provide  an  impor- 
tant means  of  assistance  for  workers. 

We  had  many  reports  on  the  condition  of 
American  education  over  the  last  two  years. 
One  such  report,  highly  praised  by  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  focused  on  the  Issue 
we  are  discussing  today.  This  report,  enti- 
tled "America's  Competitive  Challenge" 
came  from  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
Business  Higher  Education  Forum.  "Ameri- 
ca's Competitive  Challenge"  urged  that 
each  segment  of  society— business,  educa- 
tion, labor,  and  government— perform  those 
parts  of  the  overall  effort  for  which  it  is 
best  suited  and  to  enter  Into  new  coopera- 
tive alliances  when  necessary. 

This  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing  here  at 
the  Business  Institute  of  Chicago  City-Wide 
College.  I  commend  your  efforts  and  wish 
aU  of  you— Chancellor  Rotella.  President 
Warden  and  Director  Poster  and  your  fine 
staff— every  success  in  your  efforts.  A  lot  of 
people— and  the  continued  economic  devel- 
opment of  Chicago— are  depending  on  you 
and  your  allies.* 
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MAJOR  LEAGUE  SPORTS  COM- 
MUNITY PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  modify  and 
clarify  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  professional  sports  leagues.  In 
recent  years,  following  a  successful 
antitrust  suit  by  the  Los  Angeles  Raid- 
ers football  team  against  the  National 
Football  League  allowing  the  team's 
move  from  Oalcland,  chaos  has  reigned 
over  franchises  in  many  sports 
leagues.  Teams  have  felt  free  to  pull 
up  roots  In  one  community,  often  after 
years  of  enjoying  that  cities'  loyalty 
and  support,  and  relocate  in  another 
site.  In  addition  to  the  Raiders'  move 
last  year,  the  Baltimore  Colts  have 
headed  for  Indianapolis  and  serious 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals, and  the  New  Orleans  Saints  to 
relocating. 

Moves  in  basketball  include  the  Buf- 
falo Braves  to  San  Diego,  the  New  Or- 
leans Jazz  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  San 
Diego   Clippers   to   Los   Angeles   last 


year,  and  the  Kansas  City  Kings  now 
have  their  eye  on  Sacramento,  CA.  In 
hockey,  the  teams  have  also  been  play- 
ing musical  chairs— the  Atlanta 
Flames  to  Calgary,  the  Colorado  Rock- 
ies from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  and 
then  to  New  Jersey,  and  now  the 
league  faces  a  $60  million  antitrust 
suit  for  refusing  to  allow  the  St.  Louis 
Blues  to  move.  The  stability  of  the 
leagues  has  been  shattered  and  many 
communities  and  fans  have  suffered. 

My  legislation— the  Major  League 
Sports  Community  Protection  Act  of 
1985— will  allow  the  professional 
sports  leagues  to  make  and  enforce  in- 
ternal rules  in  three  areas  without 
fear  of  antitrust  suits  by  disgruntled 
league  members  or  other  parties. 

Those  three  areas  of  permissible 
league  control  are:  One,  decisions  that 
member  clubs  shall  not  relocate  from 
their  existing  home  territory:  two. 
rules  for  the  sharing  of  league  reve- 
nues among  the  members  in  a  maimer 
that  promotes  comparable  economic 
opportunities  for  each:  and  three, 
rules  governing  the  selection  or  termi- 
nation of  the  ownership  of  member 
clubs  so  long  as  these  rules  apply 
equally  to  all  league  members. 

Freedom  in  these  areas  from  anti- 
trust suits  by  the  teams  and  others, 
will  allow  the  leagues  to  regain  control 
over  their  members  in  location  mat- 
ters and  restore  stability  without  im- 
posing Federal  regulation  over  profes- 
sional sports.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  many  of  the  other  pending  bills  on 
this  matter.  They  would  create  Feder- 
al standards  to  govern  professional 
sports  team  movement  and  in  some 
even  mandate  expansion  by  the 
leagues  to  particular  cities. 

In  keeping  this  legislation's  scope 
narrow,  the  bill  explicitly  states  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  labor-manage- 
ment or  collective  bargaining  matter 
or  to  any  broadcasting  issue.  The  bill 
is  carefully  drafted  not  to  immunize 
the  leagues  from  any  antitrust  suits 
raised  by  competing  sports  leagues  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  the  bill 
does  not  pertain  to  professional  base- 
ball. Baseball's  current  antitrust  im- 
munity is  not  af fected.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  C. 
KIRKPATRICK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skixton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  a  few  minutes  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  great  Mlssourian. 
Back  in  1960  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  friend  of  my  father's.  It  was 
during  a  political  campaign.  That  gen- 
tleman's name  was  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  James  Kirkpatrick.  or  Jim.  or 
"the  Jolly  Green  Giant."  because  of 
his  Irish  heritage  as  he  is  so  very 
warmly  known,  has  just  retired  from 


20  years  of  public  service  as  my 
State's,  the  State  of  Missouri's,  politi- 
cian, with  a  record  that  has  made 
people  green  with  envy  because  of  his 
popularity.  He  has  retired  after  20 
years  as  our  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  tenure  in 
office,  which  was  longer  than  any 
other  secretary  of  state  in  Missouri's 
history,  he  made  friends,  he  gained  re- 
spect, and  he  had  people  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  truly  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

His  popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  his  last  reelection  bid  in  1980 
he  received  over  1,300.000  votes,  the 
most  for  any  candidate  or  ballot  issue 
in  Missouri's  history.  As  one  of  his 
friends— and  also  I  might  point  out 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  now  residing  in  Johnson  County, 
MO— it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
have  asked  for  this  special  order  for 
him,  my  friend.  Jim  Kirkpatrick. 

One  of  Jim's  major  successes  shows 
up  in  the  number  of  registered  voters 
in  Missouri.  Jim  was  responsible  for  an 
ongoing  registration  drive  which  in 
1976  gave  Missouri  a  12-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  voters,  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

Another  one  of  Jim  Kirkpatrick's 
successes  was  in  saving  money  for  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Programs  under  his 
office  were  streamlined,  such  as 
records  management  and  archive  serv- 
ices and  the  computer  output  micro- 
film service  which  saved  Missourians 
over  $10  million. 

Jim  Kirkpatrick  handled  his  terms 
of  office  with  ease  and  with  self-confi- 
dence. However,  some  of  the  changes 
he  undertook,  such  as  changing  the 
color  of  the  Missouri  State  Manual 
from  the  traditional  color  of  blue  to 
green  because  of  his  Irish  heritage, 
undoubtedly  got  the  "Irish  up"  of 
some  people. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  thank  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick. our  friend,  my  constituent,  a 
great  Mlssourian,  for  his  service 
through  the  years.  I  am  also  submit- 
ting some  editorials  that  I  wish  to 
share  with  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  written  by 
Kim  Sexton  in  the  Blue  Springs  Ex- 
aminer entitled  "PareweU— and  Heart- 
felt Thanks;"  an  editorial  from  the  In- 
dependence Examiner,  which  is  enti- 
tled 'Missouri  Will  Miss  Jim  Kirkpat- 
rick;" an  editorial  from  the  Jefferson 
City  Tribune,  entitled  'Kirkpatrick 
Retires  After  Setting  Records:"  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Newspaperman 
Kirkpatrick  Never  Forgot  From 
Whence  He  Came,"  from  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  News: 

[From  the  Blue  Springs  Examiner] 

PARKWELL— AKD  HXAXTrXLT  THANKS 

How  many  politicians  are  reaUy  loved  by 
the  electorate?  I  can  think  of  one.  and  he's 
leaving  office  Monday. 


There  will  never  be  another  Jimmy  Kirk- 
patrick, who  is  retiring  as  secretary  of  state. 
His  five  terms  set  a  new  record  for  longevity 
in  office,  and  that  fact  alone  U  solid  evi- 
dence of  what  Missourians  thought  of  him. 
We  expect  elected  officials  to  operate  cost- 
efficient  offices,  but  Kirkpatrick  has  l>een 
one  of  the  few  to  do  It  consistently. 

The  many  steps  he  has  taken  to  stream- 
line the  office  and  reform  our  election  laws 
has  saved  Missourians  far  more  than  his 
office  has  cost  us. 

There  surely  never  has  been  a  friendlier 
public  official  than  the  Irishman  by  choice 
dressed  In  green.  He  has  traveled  through 
the  Show-Me  SUte  far  more  than  necessary 
to  seek  guidance  from  the  voters. 

The  state's  chief  election  official,  who  was 
so  effective  that  legislators  gave  him  addi- 
tional management,  archives  and  commer- 
cial code  enforcement  responsibilities,  was 
successful  in  his  many  attempts  to  promote 
statewide  voter  registration.  In  1976,  Mis- 
souri led  the  nation  with  a  12  percent  gain. 
The  1,366,466  votes  cast  for  Kirkpatrick  In 
1B80  were  more  than  any  for  a  candidate  or 
issue  in  our  history. 

Outside  of  Harry  Truman,  I  doubt  there 
has  been  a  B&issourlan  more  loyal  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  he  was  more  than  an 
outstanding  human  being  who  worked  with 
Republican  leaders  who  were  dedicated  to 
progress.  There  are  a  lot  of  Kirkpatrick  fans 
among  Republican  officials.  One  is  Roy 
Blunt,  who  will  succeed  Kirkpatrick. 

As  a  third  generation  newspaperman.  I 
was  especially  proud  of  the  well-written  doc- 
uments and  Official  Manuals  produced  by 
the  former  34-year  veteran  journalist  and 
newspaper  owner. 

He  loved  the  Missourians  he  served,  too, 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  they  will  be 
able  to  visit  him  in  a  replica  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office  that  is  being  constructed  in 
the  library  in  the  Ward  ikiwards  Building 
on  the  campus  of  Central  Missouri  State 
University.  That's  in  his  new  hometown  of 
Warrensburg. 

Thank  you  Honorable  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick for  the  unparalleled  career  that  gave  us 
a  better  Missouri  and  proved  you  were  right 
when  you  said  many  times: 

"Good  business  in  government  is  also  good 
politics." 

[From  the  Independence  Examiner] 
Missouri  Will  Miss  Jm  Kirkpatrick 

"Prompt,  courteous,  and  accurate  service." 
Could  be  the  slogan  of  any  business.  In  this 
case  it's  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  and 
the  slogan  is  no  puffery. 

Jim  Kirkpatrick  leaves  that  office  after 
five  terms  Monday.  He  leaves  it  in  superb 
shape. 

A  Scot  who  loves  anything  Irish  or  green, 
Kirkpatrick  will  be  missed. 

As  the  state's  chief  elections  official  since 
1965,  Kirkpatrick  has  led  the  way  In  boost- 
ing voter  registration  and  simplifying  and 
standardizing  election  laws. 

At  a  time  when  government  cries  for  more 
tax  dollars,  Kirkpatrick  supervises  11  divi- 
sions of  state  government  that  together 
earned  the  sUte  $2.52  for  every  $1  budgeted 
for  those  divisions  in  1984. 

He  narrowly  missed  his  goal  of  having  3 
million  people  registered  to  vote  in  1984:  in 
1976  Missouri  led  the  nation  with  a  12  per- 
cent gain  in  registering  voters. 

A  Democrat  with  a  background  in  newspa- 
pers, Kirkpatrick  purged  the  sUte  manual 
and  other  documents  of  bureaucratic  lingo. 
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Its  likely  that  Kirkpatrick's  successor  will 
usher  through  a  change  Kirkpatrick  has 
fought  for;  a  campaign  finance  reporting 
law  with  the  teeth  to  adequately  punish  vio- 
lators. 

[Prom  the  Jefferson  City  TribuneJ 
Kirkpatrick  Retires  Atter  Setting 
Records 
(By  Don  Norfleet) 
Although  he's  enjoyed  his  long  service  to 
Missouri.  Secretary  of  SUte  James  C.  Kirk- 
patrick   looks    forward    to    leaving    public 
office. 

"I  can't  wait  until  it's  over.  But  I  have 
always  enjoyed  serving  the  public."  Kirkpat- 
rick says. 

During  his  20  years  in  office.  Kirkpatrick 
set  a  record  for  serving  the  longest  consecu- 
tive terms  of  any  statewide  elected  official 
in  Missouri.  Kirkpatrick  took  his  first  oath 
of  office  as  Missouri  secretary  of  state  on 
January  11.  1965. 

Kirkpatrick  not  only  has  served  the  long- 
est, he  also  holds  the  record  for  the  most 
career  votes  of  any  Missouri  politician.  Over 
the  years,  Kirkpatrick  has  received  an 
amazing  total  of  8.462.469  votes  in  Missouri 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns, 
more  than  any  other  Missourian. 

In  his  last  election  in  1980.  Kirkpatrick  set 
a  record  when  1.366.466  Missourians  voted 
for  him.  At  the  time  the  vote  total  was  the 
largest  ever  recorded  In  Missouri  for  any 
candidate  or  ballot  issue. 

Kirkpatrick  plans  to  go  home  to  Warrens- 
burg  when  his  term  ends  on  January  14.  But 
even  in  retirement.  Kirkpatrick  will  have 
plenty  of  memories  of  his  office  he  has  oc- 
cupied for  20  years  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Capitol. 

Central  Missouri  State  University  at  War- 
rensburg  has  constructed  a  virtually  exact 
duplicate  of  Kirkpatrick's  Capitol  office. 

The  hundreds  of  Irish  mememtos  that 
dominate  Kirkpatrick's  office  also  will  be 
sent  to  the  new  Warrensburg  office  along 
with  the  furniture.  The  cost  of  duplicating 
the  office,  university  officials  say.  will  come 
from  private  donations. 

A  1929  graduate  of  CMSU.  Kirkpatrick  is 
now  a  member  of  the  university's  founda- 
tion board  of  directors.  He'll  speak  to  politi- 
cal science  classes  at  the  university  and  help 
the  university  any  way  he  can. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  Kirkpatrick 
picked  green  as  his  campaign  color.  Since 
then  he  became  known  as  a  professional 
Irishman.  It  has  reached  a  point  where  he 
now  must  wear  green  each  day  of  his  life  or 
people  will  ask:  'Where's  the  green?" 

Kirkpatrick  says  the  most  fun  he  had  as 
secretary  of  state  came  every  two  years 
when  he  made  some  color  changes  on  the 
state  manual,  mainly  from  blue  to  green.  In 
doing  so.  Kirkpatrick  upset  a  long  tradition 
In  state  government.  The  state  manual  had 
become  known  as  the  'Blue  Book." 

His  first  manual  in  1966  was  traditional 
blue,  the  same  as  previous  manuals  but  per- 
haps a  slightly  darker  blue.  But  in  1968 
Kirkpatrick  changed  the  manual  to  light 
blue  and  placed  a  full  color  seal  on  the 
front,  including  a  touch  of  green.  With  the 
next  manual  in  1970  Kirkpatrick  grew 
bolder,  switching  the  color  of  the  book  to 
dark  green  with  a  touch  of  black  and  gold. 
That  caused  a  serious  political  furor,  fanned 
by  traditionalists  who  wanted  their  collec- 
tion of  "Blue  Books"  to  remain  blue. 

The  next  manual  in  1972  was  black  and 
gold  In  honor  of  the  colors  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  That  still  didn't  satisfy  critics. 
In  1972  Kirkpatrick  decided  to  return  to  a 


green  cover,  but  with  a  touch  of  blue.  Then 
in  1976.  Kirkpatrick  made  the  manual  red. 
white  and  blue  in  honor  of  the  nation's  Bi- 
centennial. Since  1978  the  state  manual  has 
been  various  shades  of  green  with  a  touch  of 
black  and  gold. 

Although  he  was  the  state's  most  popular 
vote  getter.  Kirkpatrick  says  he  never 
wanted  to  be  governor.  A  good  governor. 
Kirkpatrick  knows,  must  t>e  able  to  say  no 
to  many  demands. 

But  as  secretary  of  state,  Kirkpatrick  usu- 
ally could  say  yes.  That  difference  in  roles  is 
what  makes  Jimmy  smile. 

A  governor  can  serve  only  eight  years,  but 
a  secretary  of  state  can  serve  as  long  as  he 
can  get  re-elected.  No  doubt  the  jovial  Irish- 
man could  have  stayed  in  office  as  long  as 
he  wished. 

Kirkpatrick  often  said  he  has  the  best  Job 
in  state  government.  But  after  20  years. 
Kirkpatrick  is  more  than  ready  to  retire.  On 
June  IS.  he  will  be  80  years  old.  "It's  time." 
he  says  with  a  broad  smile,  "to  have  some 
fun." 

[From  the  Missouri  Press  News] 
Newspaperman  Kirkpatrick  "Never  Porcot 
Prom  Whxnck  He  Came  .  . 
(By  Tom  Warden) 

Prom  my  earliest  recollections  of  this 
business  of  newspapering— and  that  goes 
back  30  years  or  more— I  have  been  suspi- 
cious of  politicians. 

The  suspicion,  in  reality.  Is  perhaps  some- 
what unfounded.  I  have  known  politicians 
and  public  officials  who  were  scoundrels  of 
the  first  order.  And  I  have  known  others 
who  were  first-rate  individuals. 

It  is  their  lot  to  receive  at  times  excessive 
publicity  for  their  deeds  and  misdeeds,  and 
we  all  tend  to  be  wary  of  any  apples  that 
come  from  a  barrel  in  which  a  few  t>ad  ones 
reside.  This  kind  of  generalizing  tends  to 
paint  all  politicians  and  public  servants  in  a 
less-than-favorable  light.  And  that  really 
isn't  fair  to  those  who  are  decent  people 
trying  to  give  their  best  to  a  thankless  Job. 

Throughout  most  of  my  association  with 
newspapermen  and  politicians— the  two 
seem  inseparable— my  faith  and  belief  in 
the  political  system  has  been  buoyed  by  one 
man  whose  credentials  as  a  public  servant 
have  been  impeccable. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  he  could  have  been 
elected  to  any  state  office  to  which  he  as- 
pired. But  he  shunned  the  lure  of  higher 
office,  and  derived  immense  satisfaction 
from  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
November  1964— Secretary  of  SUte.  He  took 
office  the  following  Jan.  11.  and  has  since 
been  re-elected  four  times.  His  return  to 
office  in  1980  produced  the  largest  single 
vote  total  that  any  candidate  or  ballot  issue 
has  ever  received  in  Missouri's  history. 

And  James  C.  Kirkpatrick  deserved  that 
show  of  appreciation  from  Show-Me  SUte 
voters.  For  In  his  20  years  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, he  "showed  em"  that  politics  could  be 
honorable  if  honorable  men  were  elected  to 
office  .  .  .  that  honesty  and  decency  indeed 
did  exist  in  the  halls  of  government. 

My  first  encounter  with  this  great  and 
humble  man.  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
In  1954  when  I  was  a  student  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Another  student  and  I  were  sent  to 
participate  In  some  "hands-on"  newspaper- 
ing at  the  Windsor  Review,  a  fine  publica- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Although  I  had  had  "hands-on"  every- 
thing in  a  newspaper  shop  from  the  broom 
to  the  Linotype  In  my  earlier  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship In  the  craft,  my  time  at  the 


Review  was  rewarding  and  memorable.  Most 
of  all,  it  started  what  was  to  become  a  life- 
long friendship  with  a  man  who  was  and  is 
to  this  day  a  newspaperman  first,  a  public 
servant  second. 

I  suspect  that  during  his  20  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  SUte— an  uninterrupted 
Interval  unrivaled  by  any  of  his  30  predeces- 
sors in  the  office— Jim  Kirkpatrick  treated 
his  political  constitutents  as  he  had  treated 
his  newspaper  subscribers:  with  the  respect 
anyone  deserves  who  provides  you  with  your 
dally  bread. 

His  tenure  in  the  vineyard  of  newspaper- 
ing no  doubt  prepared  him  for  those  two 
decades  as  Secretary  of  SUte.  He  never 
forgot  from  whence  he  came,  and  his  ties  to 
the  profession  and  to  newspaper  people 
were  never  strained  because  of  his  ascenden- 
cy to  high  sUte  office. 

These  thoughts  were  prompted  by  a  note 
from  Jim  this  week,  reminding  me  that  he  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term  and  will 
soon  be  Citizen  Kirkpatrick  instead  of  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Kirkpatrick. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  academy  of 
politics,  because  he  gave  to  that  calling 
those  qualities  of  honesty  and  fairness  and 
concern  that  are  frequently  absent  In  the 
human  species  and  particularly  in  many 
who  are  In  the  public  eye. 

Jim  is  probably  the  best-known,  most-re- 
spected man  in  Missouri.  In  his  two  decades 
of  public  service,  he  has  traveled  through- 
out the  sUte  to  give  speeches  wherever  he 
was  invited.  No  town  was  too  small  to  host 
his  presence;  no  person  was  too  common  to 
receive  his  handshake. 

Oh.  I  could  write  volumes  about  Jim  Kirk- 
patrick, and  I  hope  someday  some  wise  man 
will  do  Just  that.  For  his  tenure  in  office 
should  be  a  college  primer  In  political  sci- 
ence, his  record  a  model  for  anyone  seeking 
public  office. 

My  Irish  friend  made  the  color  green  syn- 
onymous with  his  office:  Missouri's  Official 
Manual,  the  "Blue  Book."  acquired  the 
color  green  under  his  tutorage.  And  he  is 
fond  of  Irish  wit  and  wisdom. 

In  his  farewell  note,  Jim  ended  with  this 
thought:  "As  the  Irish  are  wont  to  say.  "May 
the  hinges  of  our  friendship  never  grow 
rusty'."  Those  of  us  who  love  him  will  see  to 
It  that  they  remain  well  oiled  as  a  small 
token  of  respect  for  someone  who  gave  a 
large  measure  of  respecUbility  to  the  pro- 
fession of  politics. 

Someone  has  likened  a  person's  life  to  the 
splash  a  pebble  makes  when  it  is  dropped 
into  a  pool  of  water  .  .  .  making  a  few  waves 
and  then  disappearing  forever.  Maybe  so. 
But  Jim  Kirkpatrick's  waves  washed  upon 
many  shores:  and  they  will  leave  ripples  of 
confidence  in  government  for  decades  to 
come.  Pare  thee  well,  my  friend. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for 
taking  this  opportunity  to  render 
some  weli-deserved  remarks  in  honor 
of  our  great  secretary  of  state  of  Mis- 
souri, Jim  Kirkpatrick. 

As  an  avid  student  of  our  Nation's 
history  and  of  the  people  who  have, 
over  the  years,  played  noteworthy 
roles  in  its  Government,  I  often  long 
for  those  days  when  our  Federal  and 
State   governments   were   filled   with 


what  I  call  true  "characters."  By  true 
characters  I  mean  those  individuals 
who  brought  to  public  service  not  only 
competence  and  dedication,  but  also  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  degree  of  per- 
sonality. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  had  our 
share  of  these  individuals,  including 
many  Missourians  such  as  the  great 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Carl  Schurz. 
and  Harry  Truman.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Congress  has  been  better  off 
today  as  a  result  of  the  service  of 
those  individuals. 

Likewise,  in  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
souri, we  have  a  history  filled  with 
such  individuals,  and  it,  too,  is  a  better 
place  because  of  them.  Today  we  are 
here  to  honor  one  of  Missouri's  most 
recent  and  best  loved  "characters." 

For  the  past  20  years,  Missourians 
have  been  served  by  a  secretary  of 
state  whose  name  was  Indeed  synony- 
mous with  the  office  itself.  This  man, 
Jim  Kirkpatrick,  Is  virtually  unrivaled 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  his  popular- 
ity, the  personal  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  political  friends,  and  I  would 
say  he  really  has  no  foes,  and  in  the 
respect  that  he  has  gained  as  an  elect- 
ed public  official. 

In  the  course  of  his  political  career, 
he  has  received  more  votes  than  any 
other  Missourian  In  history.  His  most 
recent  reelection  In  1980  resulted  in  a 
new  record  for  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  any  Individual  candidate.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  he  has  also 
given  more  speeches  than  any  living 
Missourian. 

In  short,  Jim  Kirkpatrick's  record 
speaks  for  itself.  With  that  record,  he 
has  now  retired  from  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  leaving  a  legacy  that  not 
only  he,  but  all  Missourians  can  be 
proud  of.  Today,  as  Jim  Kirkpatrick 
enjoys  a  well-deserved  rest,  I  join  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  millions  of  Mis- 
sourians in  wishing  him  the  best  and 
in  thanking  him  for  the  untold  contri- 
butions that  he  has  made. 

As  he  travels  the  roads  of  Missouri 
now,  he  can  do  so  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  only  a  very  few 
special  Individuals  deserve  and  have 
earned  as  Jim  Kirkpatrick  has  earned. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man so  much  for  his  very  kind  words 
about  our  friend,  Jim  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  ask  that 
the  statements  of  our  colleagues  l)e  In- 
cluded In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Jim 
Kirkpatrick  Is  a  great  Missourian  and 
a  great  American.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  the  sheriff 
of  Lafayette  County  in  Lexington, 
once  said  that  the  best  politics  Is  doing 
a  good  job.  Jim  Kirkpatrick  epitomizes 
the  very  essence  of  good  politics  be- 
cause he  has  done  an  excellent  job  for 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for 


20  years.  We  are  proud  of  him;  we  are 
proud  of  the  record  he  made.  We  are 
proud  of  the  friends  that  he  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  he  is  now  a  constituent  within 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  and 
all  of  us  join  In  wishing  him  and  his 
charming  wife  many,  many  happy  and 
wonderful  years  ahead. 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick. Mr.  Kirkpatrick  ably  served  the 
State  of  Missouri  as  secretary  of  state 
for  20  years. 

His  achievements  during  his  tenure 
as  secretary  of  state  are  many:  State- 
wide voter  registration;  overhauling 
the  election  code  of  the  State;  comput- 
erization of  the  Corporation  and  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  records  and 
numerous  other  accomplishments  that 
have  assisted  the  State. 

Jim's  service  to  the  State  did  not 
begin  with  his  election  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state.  Jim  served  as  a 
newspaperman  and  editor  with  several 
Missouri  papers.  Later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  regents  at  Cen- 
tral Missouri  State  University  and 
served  as  board  president  for  10  of  the 
12  years  of  his  membership. 

His  sponsorship  of  the  development 
of  Missouri's  highway  system  won  him 
the  honor  of  having  his  name  in- 
scribed on  the  scroll  of  honor  by  the 
Missouri  Good  Roads  &  Streets  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  subsequently  cited  as 
one  of  six  outstanding  Missourians  by 
the  State  highway  department  be- 
cause of  his  devotion  to  modem  high- 


ways. 

Jim's  other  accomplishments  are 
many.  His  service  to  the  State's  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  earned  him  several 
awards.  Perhaps  more  Important  than 
the  awards  is  the  support  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  have  given  him.  Al- 
though he  has  never  been  a  candidate 
for  another  office,  his  career  total  of 
8,462.469  primary  and  general  election 
votes  Is  the  largest  ever  accorded  a 
Missourian.  He  twice  set  a  Democratic 
record  by  carrying  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  108  counties  In  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1976  and  1980. 

Jim's  absence  from  the  office  he  so 
ably  held  will  be  felt  by  all.  I  know  I 
share  the  feelings  of  many  Missouri- 
ans In  the  thanking  him  for  his  service 
and  wishing  him  well  In  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Jim  Is  not  only  a  public  offi- 
cial who  has  rendered  superior  service 
to  the  State  of  Missouri;  he  Is  an  Insti- 
tution. His  legacy  as  one  of  Missouri's 
finest  secretaries  will  be  remembered 
In  history  books  as  a  man  who  was  an 
exemplary  public  official,  a  statesman 
who  devoted  his  life  to  public  service 
for  the  betterment  of  the  State. 

As  an  Individual.  I  have  never  met  a 
finer  man  than  Jim  Kirkpatrick. 
Throughout  all  of  my  years  as  a  State 
official.   I  always  knew  Jim  had  an 


open-door  policy  that  would  enable  me 
to  enter  freely,  knowing  he  would  at 
least  listen  to  my  opinions  and  con- 
cerns. 

The  people  of  Missouri  elected  Jim 
to  office  time  and  time  again.  That  act 
In  Itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  caliber  of 
man  that  he  is.« 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  a  great  Missou- 
rian. the  Honorable  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick, on  the  occassion  of  his  retirement 
from  public  office. 

James  C.  Klrpatrick  has  served  the 
citizens  of  Missouri  as  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  past  two  decades  and  In 
so  doing.  Secretary  Klrpatrick  set 
many  State  records.  He  holds  the 
record  for  continuous  tenure  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  and  in  his 
last  reelection,  James  Kirkpatrick  set 
the  record  for  total  number  of  votes 
ever  given  to  a  candidate  or  ballot 
issue  in  Missouri,  and  achieved  the 
highest  number  of  total  votes  ever  ac- 
corded any  elected  offical. 

Today,  we  are  grateful  to  James 
Kirkpatrick  for  his  imtiring  efforts  to 
improve  services  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri and  his  success  in  bringing  tech- 
nology into  the  fimctlons  of  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  Secretary  Kirk- 
patrick established  Missouri's  first 
Records  Management  and  Archives 
Service  and  the  Computer  Output 
Microfilm  Service,  both  of  which  are 
credited  with  saving  Missourians  many 
millions  of  dollars.  In  addition.  Secre- 
tary Kirkpatrick  achieved  statewide 
voter  registration  and  Implemented  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  election 
code. 

As  the  31st  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  James  Kirkpatrick  esUb- 
llshed  himself  has  a  leader  of  wisdom 
and  Integrity  and  his  productive  con- 
tributions will  continue  to  benefit  Mis- 
sourians for  many  years  to  come. 
James  Kirkpatrick  has  given  untir- 
ingly to  the  State  of  Missouri  and  he 
richly  deserves  our  appreciation  today. 
I  am  honored  to  have  served  In  gov- 
ernment during  his  tenure  and  I  wlU 
certainly  miss  him  many  times  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  wish  Secretary  Kirkpat- 
rick a  future  blessed  with  health  and 
happiness.* 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  marked  an  end  to  an  era  in 
Missouri  politics.  James  C.  Kirkpat- 
rick—perhaps  the  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  the  history  of  my  State— re- 
signed after  20  years  as  secretary  of 
state  of  Missouri.  The  atmosphere  in 
the  halls  of  our  State  capitol  is  much 
different  now  without  the  presence  of 
this  friendly  man  with  a  gracious  wit 
and  an  easy  Irish  charm.  All  Missouri- 
ans will  be  saddened  by  his  return  to 
private  life. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  tenure  as  secre- 
tary of  state  started  on  January  11. 
1965.  He  won  reelection  4  consecutive 
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times  and  his  20  years  of  uninterrupt- 
ed service  is  unrivaled  by  any  of  his  30 
predecessors.  In  his  last  reelection  in 
1980.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  received 
1.366.466  votes,  the  largest  single  vote 
total  that  any  candidate  or  ballot  issue 
has  ever  received  in  Missouri's  history. 
And  although  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
never  a  candidate  for  any  other  office, 
in  his  five  elections  he  received 
8.462.469  primary  and  general  election 
votes,  the  largest  ever  received  by  a 
Missouri  politician.  A  better  testimony 
to  a  public  servant's  achievements  in 
office  has  never  been  given. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  brought  to  Missouri 
politics  a  wealth  of  honesty,  fairness, 
and  integrity.  He  demonstrated  to  Mis- 
sourians  time  and  again  that  honesty 
and  integrity  do  exist  in  government. 
He  shunned  the  limelight  and  the  lure 
of  higher  office  and  concentrated  on 
tasks  that  gave  Missourians  a  better 
view  of  their  government. 

Fortunately,  the  most  complete 
overhaul  of  the  Missouri  election  code 
in  this  century  occurred  under  his 
steady  supervision.  A  better  man  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  the  job.  It 
was  his  efforts  that  brought  about  for 
the  first  time  the  publication  of  all  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  of 
State  agencies.  It  was  his  initiative  to 
institute  a  central  office  that  would 
make  campaign  finance  disclosure  re- 
ports available  to  the  public.  It  was  his 
office  that  strengthened  enforcement 
of  the  Uniform  Securities  Act  to 
better  protect  Missouri  investors. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  man  in  Mis- 
souri. The  list  of  laudatory  citations. 
public  service  awairds.  and  honorary 
appointments  given  to  him  is  endless. 
Central  Missouri  State  University 
awarded  him  the  fourth  honorary 
doctor  of  humane  letters  in  the  uni- 
versity's history  in  1979.  The  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Missouri  chose 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  as  the  recipient  of  the 
first  ever  James  A.  Parley  Award. 
While  his  star  shined  brightest  in  Mis- 
souri, he  also  achieved  some  national 
prominence.  The  National  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State  made  him  only 
the  second  Missourian  to  ever  serve  as 
president  of  the  association.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  first  advisory 
panel  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  C.  Kirkpatrick 
won't  easily  be  forgotten  in  Missouri 
politics.  He  literally  left  his  personal 
imprint  on  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  He  made  the  color  green  synony- 
mous with  his  office  and  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  Missouri's  official 
manual  turned  from  blue  to  green,  and 
the  manual  is  now  fondly  known  as 
the  Green  Book. 

But  he  leaves  behind  more  than  the 
color  of  this  office.  Etched  in  the 
memories  of  Missourians  will  be  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  seriously  under- 
took the  duties  of  his  office  and  who 
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never  waived  from  his  principles  and 
his  heritage. 

In  his  two  decades  of  public  service, 
James  Kirkpatrick  exemplified  the 
Irish  love  affair  with  words  that  dates 
back  to  the  dawn  of  Ireland's  history. 
During  his  tenure  as  secretary  of 
state,  he  delivered  1,900  researched 
speeches  throughout  the  State.  No 
town  was  too  small  to  host  his  pres- 
ence; no  person  was  too  common  to  re- 
ceive his  handshake.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
always  ended  each  of  his  speeches 
with  an  Irish  blessing  special  to  the 
occasion.  In  honor  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  traditional 
Irish  blessing  to  him: 
May  the  road  rise  up  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  tMck, 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face. 
May  the  rain  fall  softly  upon  your  fields. 
And  until  we  meet  again. 
May   God   hold   you   in   the   palm   of   his 
hands.* 
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where  Mrs.  Sepia  became  such  an  out- 
standing civic  leader  ultimately  on  an 
international  level  and  where  her  hus- 
band carries  on  in  this  inspiring  and 
very  much  needed  work. 
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SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MARIE  NEWTON  SEPIA 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Benkitt]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marie 
Newton  Sepia,  who  imtil  her  death  in 
1983  was  a  citizen  of  Jacksonville,  FL. 
was  a  renowned  leader  in  humanitari- 
an movements,  and  among  other  im- 
portant organizational  offices,  she  was 
president  of  Pilot  International,  an 
outstanding  international  civic  service 
organization.  That  organization  has 
established  the  Marie  Newton  Sepia 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  in  her 
name  as  an  honor  to  her  for  her  activi- 
ty in  setting  up  scholarships  for  needy 
persons,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  late  Marie  Newton  Sepia's 
husband.  M.  Fred  Sepia,  is  actively 
supporting  the  foundation  in  her 
memory.  Innumerp.ble  organizations 
such  as  the  Freedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  government  of  Gua- 
temala, the  Governors  of  several 
States,  and  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
have  acclaimed  Mrs.  Sepia's  work.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  Pilot  Intema- 
tonal  Foundation  is  in  fact  to  ensure 
full  citizenship  for  the  handicapped  in 
a  scholarship  program  for  teenage  stu- 
dents preparing  for  careers  and  work- 
ing with  the  handicapped.  The  guide- 
lines and  applications  for  such  a  study 
of  assistance  are  handled  by  the  Pilot 
International  Foundation,  Post  Office 
Box  4844.  Macon.  GA  31213-0599. 

The  Foundation  and  its  work  are  im- 
portant, and  I  am  honored  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  area 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  RESI- 
DENTIAL AND  COMMERCIAL 
AND  APARTMENT  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Haix]  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD],  in  reintroducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  residential 
and  commercial  and  apartment  conser- 
vation services.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
legislation  I  introduced  last  Congress 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  a  com- 
promise that,  while  not  perfect,  would 
have  been  an  Important  step  toward 
recognizing  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote energy  conservation  is  through 
the  operation  of  the  marketplace.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  resolve  all  of  the  outstanding 
issues  with  the  Senate  before  Congress 
adjourned  last  fall,  so  we  must  now 
start  afresh  to  repeal  these  two  inef- 
fective and  burdensome  progranfis. 

I  think  we  all  can  agree  that  the  res- 
idential conservation  service  [RCS] 
and  commercial  and  apartment  conser- 
vation service  [CACS]  were  created  for 
laudatory  purposes.  These  programs 
were  enacted  in  reaction  to  unprece- 
dented increases  in  energy  prices.  RCS 
and  CACS  were  intended  to  help  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  to  iden- 
tify cost-effective  conservation  meas- 
ures which  would  lower  their  energy 
bills. 

But  these  well-intentioned  programs 
have  failed.  The  extensive  hearings  on 
RCS  and  CACS  held  last  Congress  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conser- 
vation and  Power,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  show  that  RCS  and  CACS 
are  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  vast 
majority  of  America's  utility  ratepay- 
ers. 

The  audits  that  utilities  are  required 
to  conduct  are  provided  at  a  subsidized 
price.  By  law.  utilities  can  only  charge 
$15  for  an  RCS  audit.  The  bulk  of  the 
costs,  which  may  exceed  $200  in  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  country,  are  simply 
added  to  the  utility  bills  of  the  97  per- 
cent of  utility  ratepayers  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  RCS  Program. 

Who  is  in  this  exclusive  group— 3 
percent— of  ratepayers  who  benefit 
from  the  subsidized  audits?  Certainly 
it  is  not  the  low-  or  moderate-income 
groups.  Studies  have  shown  that  the  3 
percent  of  utility  customers  who  re- 
quest RCS  audits  are  upper-  and 
upper-middle  income  families.  In  this 
way,  RCS  transfers  income  from  the 


poor,  elderly  and  minorities  to  subsi- 
dize audits  of  the  affluent. 

What  have  we  achieved  with  this  ex- 
tremely unfair  program?  Very  little. 
The  RCS  Program  has  not  successful- 
ly encouraged  conservation. 

Those  who  do  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram rarely  Install  conservation  de- 
vices. DOE'S  evaluation  of  RCS  con- 
cluded that  the  differences  between 
the  rate  of  adopting  conservation 
measures  between  RCS  participants 
and  nonpartlclpants  are  small. 

This  is  not  surprising.  High  energy 
prices  have  already  spurred  house- 
holds to  alter  their  behavior.  Most 
cost-effective  conservation  measures 
are  obvious  and  have  been  implement- 
ed by  homeowners  hetore  they  partici- 
pate in  the  audits. 

As  a  result,  conservation  measures 
encouraged  by  subsidized  energy 
audits  have  not  resulted  in  significant 
energy  savings.  RCS  has  only  reduced 
national  energy  use  by  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent.  The  Department  of 
Energy  calculated  that  RCS  partici- 
pants saved  only  approximately  4  mil- 
lion British  thermal  units  [MBtu] 
more  than  nonpartlclpants  per  year. 
Each  of  the  4  MBtu  saved  by  RCS  par- 
ticipants costs  on  average  almost  $84. 
This  means  that  the  RCS  participants 
only  saved  2.8  percent  more  than  non- 
audited  utility  customers  for  an 
annual  savings  of  about  $35.  This  is 
hardly  cost-effective  in  light  of  the 
cost  of  the  conservation  measures  and 
the  cost  of  the  RCS  audit. 

The  notification  requirement  for  the 
RCS  program  has  expired,  thus  sun- 
setting  this  ineffective  and  unfair  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  this  bill  would 
make  the  technical  change  of  remov- 
ing the  RCS  language  once  and  for  all 
from  the  books. 

The  Commercial  and  Apartment 
Conservation  Service  Program  suffers 
from  the  same  flaws  as  the  RCS  Pro- 
gram and  is  likely  to  result  in  even 
greater  inequities.  Like  RCS.  CACS 
audits  will  subsidize  the  affluent  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  the  elder- 
ly. The  subsidy,  however,  will  be  even 
larger  than  that  provided  under  RCS. 
Comprehensive  energy  audits  of  large 
or  multitenant  buildings  are  far  more 
complicated  and  costly  than  audits 
provided  for  single  family  dwellings 
under  RCS. 

It  is  also  likely  that  CACS  wiU  be 
even  less  effective  than  RCS.  A  land- 
lord has  little  Incentive  to  Install  con- 
servation measures  when  the  cost  of 
utilities  are  passed  on  to  renters.  On 
the  other  hand,  renters  are  unlikely  to 
Invest  in  modifications  which  will  Im- 
prove the  value  of  their  landlords' 
property  and  which  will  pay  off  over  a 
period  of  time  longer  than  the  renters' 
tenancy  is  certain.  Also,  renters  are 
unlikely  to  invest  in  measures  whose 
effectiveness  is  contingent  upon  other 
renters  adopting  similar  conservation 
measures.  This  is  particularly  true  In 


light  of  the  dismally  low  rates  of  par- 
ticipation likely  to  be  encountered. 

Further,  as  with  RCS.  the  likelihood 
that  those  few  who  do  participate  will 
install  conservation  measures  is  quite 
small.  The  marketplace  has  already  in- 
sured the  implementation  of  cost-ef- 
fective conservation  measures.  Busi- 
nesses, owners,  and  entrepreneurs 
have  a  financial  incentive  to  install 
cost-effective  energy  conservation 
measures.  Lower  utility  bills  enhance 
the  value  of  commercial  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  to  achieve 
energy  conservation  is  not  through 
the  imposition  of  burdensome  regula- 
tions and  the  Federal  mandate  of  sub- 
sidized energy  audits.  An  unfettered 
energy  marketplace  will  achieve 
energy  savings  without  the  harm  and 
exposure  to  ratepayers  associated  with 
RCS  and  CACS.  We  recognized  this 
fact  last  Congress  when  the  House 
voted  for  the  compromise  measure 
that  would  have  repealed  CACS. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  quick  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today.  CACS  Is 
only  now  getting  off  the  ground. 
Timely  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  reduce  utility  charges  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  be  billed  consiun- 
ers  for  the  implementation  and  start- 
up of  CACS.  Under  this  bill,  if  enacted 
quickly,  these  charges  will  never  be  as- 
sessed. I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
need  to  act  quickly  on  this  matter.  We 
can  still  act  to  stop  CACS  before  It  too 
joins  the  ranks  of  those  Federal  pro- 
grams acknowledged  as  unnecessary 
and  burdensome,  but  almost  impossi- 
ble to  stop.* 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  HAVE 
SPOKEN  AND  THE  SOUTH  AF- 
RICAN GOVERNMENT  IS  LIS- 
TENING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoybr]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America  have  spoken  out 
and  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
is  apparently  listening.  Just  in  the 
past  few  days,  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has  offered  Mandela  his 
freedom  in  exchange  for  a  pledge  of 
nonviolent  opposition  to  apartheid.  A 
moratorium  has  been  declared  on  the 
forcible  relocation  of  certain  black  vU- 
lagers  to  reserves.  Although  the  mora- 
torium Is  temporary.  I  cautiously  view 
these  signals  to  the  American  public 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  South  African  Government 
to  world  opinion,  particularly  U.S. 
opinion. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
Government  of  South  Africa  has  a 
treacherous  road  to  travel.  Today 
South  Africa's  22  million  blacks  may 
exercise  political  rights  only  in  10  eth- 
nically based  homelands.  This  racial 


policy  stems  from  the  Native  Lands 
Act  of  1913  in  which  "homelands"  or 
reserves  for  blacks  were  created  out  of 
land  comprising  about  13  percent  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Blacks 
were  and  still  are  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase land  outside  these  reserves.  In 
order  to  control  the  influx  of  blacks 
into  the  cities,  many  jobs  such  as 
mining,  industry,  and  business  were  re- 
served for  whites  only.  The  system  of 
racial  segregation  was  institutionalized 
with  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party  in  1948.  In  addition  to 
giving  statutory  blessing  to  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  Bantu  Authorities 
Act  of  1951  created  "Independent" 
states  out  of  the  tribal  reserves  to 
which  the  blacks  of  South  Africa  have 
been  assigned  according  to  tribal  eth- 
nicity. Upon  being  granted  independ- 
ence, the  homeland  becomes  a  state 
and  all  blacks  who  have  tribal  or 
ethnic  associations  with  it  are  declared 
citizens.  Millions  have  been  forcibly 
removed  from  their  homes  to  these  re- 
serves. The  men  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  travel  from 
the  homeland  to  the  city  for  employ- 
ment are  in  fact  indentured  servants. 
They  work  for  low  wages,  are  boarded 
in  hostels  and  are  prohibited  from 
bringing  their  families  with  them.  As 
my  colleague,  Walter  Fauhthoy  ob- 
served, a  most  "anttfamily  policy." 

One  result  is  that  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  elderly  left  behind  in  the 
homelands  are  often  without  means  of 
supporting  themselves  in  barren  areas 
that  yield  little  food  or  hope.  In  South 
Africa  the  infant  mortality  figures  per 
1,000  in  1982  were  12  for  whites,  69  for 
urban  blacks  and  282  per  thousand  for 
rural  blacks.  The  Government  spends 
10  times  more  on  the  education  of 
white  students  than  black  students.  In 
manufacturing,  blacks'  wages  are  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  white  average 
and  in  mining,  whites  earn  almost  10 
times  more  than  blacks. 

Through  its  p>olicies  of  apartheid, 
the  South  African  Government  has  in- 
stitutionalized violence  and  bitterness. 
It  is  a  political  system  in  which  a 
white  minority  of  4V4  million  governs  a 
state  that  controls  87  percent  of  the 
land,  receives  70  percent  of  the  nation- 
al income,  and  denies  due  process, 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  the  right  to  own 
land  or  travel  to  over  70  percent  of  its 
citizens. 

South  Africa  stands  within  sight  of  a 
catyclysmic  racial  civil  war.  There  is 
limited  time  for  change.  Black  pa- 
tience with  achieving  reform  is  under- 
standable running  out.  We  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  underestimating 
the  depth  of  feeling  and  anger  of 
blacks  at  continued  humiliation,  deg- 
radation, and  denial.  The  African  Na- 
tional Congress  which  was  banned  23 
years  ago,  has  become  more  intense, 
more  violent  after  almost  50  years  of 
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futile  nonviolent  protest.  The  ANC 
had  responded  to  South  Africa's  segre- 
gationist policies  by  organizing  public 
meetings  and  gathering  petitions. 
Then  in  the  early  fifties  with  the 
entry  of  young  leaders  like  Mandela 
and  Tambo.  new  programs  were  adopt- 
ed. We  began  to  see  boycotts,  strikes, 
and  civil  disobedience.  The  killing  of 
Steve  Biko,  who  symbolized  defiance, 
struck  a  blow  to  those  who  hoped  that 
change  would  come  soon  and  peaceful- 
ly. 

The  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ment Mr.  Speaker,  adopted  by  referen- 
dum last  November  granted,  as  you 
know,  limited  representation  to  2.5 
million  coloreds  and  800,000  Asians, 
representing  approximately  12  percent 
of  the  total  population.  This  conces- 
sion to  a  limited  nonwhite  segment  of 
the  population  is  the  first  time  non- 
whites,  since  the  arrival  of  whites  over 
332  years  ago.  have  served  in  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  should  look  beyond 
the  veneer  of  democracy.  The  new 
Constitution  does  not  in  any  way 
dilute  white  control  or  change  the  in- 
stitutionalized segregation  and  racism 
that  exists  in  South  Africa.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  an  exacerbation  of  racial 
bitterness. 

There  is  a  festering  anger.  Current- 
ly, there  exists  an  uneasy  balance  be- 
tween those  who  seek  political  reform 
and  those  who  maintain  that  libera- 
tion will  occur  only  with  Socialist  revo- 
lution. In  the  distant  future,  we  may 
witness  a  perceptible  shift  in  that  pre- 
carious balance.  In  the  absence  of 
reform,  both  the  Government  and 
those  outside  the  system  will  believe 
that  there  are  no  meaningful  choices 
available.  The  painfully  slow  process 
of  peaceful  change  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  system  will  give 
way  to  a  process  of  violent  change. 
There  will  be  a  descent  into  the  smol- 
dering fires  of  a  racial  civil  war. 

South  Africa  has  traditionally  been 
at  the  periphery  of  U.S.  focus  on 
world  issues.  American  policymakers 
have  been  reluctant  to  get  involved  in 
South  Africa's  racially  determined  mi- 
nority rule.  We  have  acted  upon  the 
premise  that  constructive  change  will 
come  about  through  a  progressive  role 
of  historical  and  economic  develop- 
ment: that  is,  through  the  white-con- 
trolled government.  That  premise 
needs  to  be  reexamined.  The  United 
States  must  consider  the  long-term  im- 
plications of  its  present  relations  with 
South  Africa.  Most  agree  that  one  way 
or  another  the  walls  of  apartheid  will 
soon  be  torn  down.  The  longer  those 
walls  remain  standing,  the  more  vio- 
lent will  be  the  means  to  bring  them 
down.  And  we  should  not  be  supplying 
the  mortar  which  sustains  those  walls. 

There  exists  a  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  with  South  Africa 
over  apartheid.  No  longer  should  we 
merely    regret    South    Africa's    legal 


framework.  We  must  step  beyond 
rhetoric.  We  need  to  give  substance  to 
our  disagreement  for  otherwise  any 
expressions  of  concern  are  meaning- 
less and  empty.  Ultimately,  the  United 
States  can  not  eradicate  apartheid. 
However,  we  should  examine  those 
policy  options  which  acknowledge  that 
internal  actions  by  South  Africa  will 
provide  the  main  impetus  leading  to 
change  and  which  offer  a  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  disassoci- 
ate itself  from  apartheid  and  prod 
South  Africa  to  move  in  a  positive  di- 
rection toward  full  political  rights  for 
all  the  citizens  of  South  Africa. 

The  levers  we  have  at  our  disposal 
are  few.  However,  they  do  exist.  Swift- 
ly and  with  purpose  we  attempted  to 
invoke  the  weight  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  martial  law  in  Poland;  so 
should  we  in  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  and  South  Africa  have  devel- 
oped a  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relationship.  The  economic  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  signifi- 
cant. Direct  investment  is  estimated  to 
be  nearly  $3  billion.  The  full  extent 
however,  of  U.S.  financial  investment 
reaches  beyond  direct  investment  to 
over  $14  billion.  Since  1974  Kruger- 
rands  have  been  purchased  by  Ameri- 
cans and  have  reportedly  earned  the 
South  African  Government  over  $360 
million.  On  November  3,  1982,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  granted 
a  controversial  $1.1  billion  loan  to 
South  Africa.  Mr  Speaker,  7  executive 
directors  representing  68  countries  re- 
fused to  support  the  loan,  9  called  for 
postponement,  and  8,  including  the 
U.S.  director,  backed  the  loan  and  pre- 
vailed with  52  percent  of  the  vote. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  and  keep 
separate  political  and  economic  issues 
concerning  South  Africa  as  the  eco- 
nomic matters  encompass  social,  cul- 
tural, and  political  factors.  Segregated 
education,  mandated  by  law,  keeps 
blacks  from  becoming  skilled  workers 
and  out  of  many  higher  paying  Jobs. 
The  shortage  of  skilled  workers  cur- 
tails output  growth.  Increases  costs, 
and  aggravates  inflation.  These  eco- 
nomic consequences  flow  from  politi- 
cally imposed  conditions.  U.S.  econom- 
ic Involvement,  whether  It  be  direct  or 
indirect,  such  as  voting  in  favor  of  a 
$1.1  billion  IMF  loan,  to  which  I  previ- 
ously referred,  assists  South  Africa  In 
maintaining  its  current  political 
framework.  This  assistance  is  per- 
ceived as  approval  of  the  current 
regime.  That  may  prove  to  have  imln- 
tended  implications  in  the  future  on 
United  States-South  African  relations 
when  the  white  minority  government 
yields  full  political  participation  to  all 
of  its  citizens. 

This  is  not  solely  a  black  issue.  It  is  a 
concern  of  America.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  legacies  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
and  Dr.  King,  if  we  are  to  be  the 
America  of  which  they  spoke,  then  we 
must  be  concerned  with  apartheid.  We 


are  and  view  ourselves  the  conscience 
of  the  world.  The  oppressed  look  to  us 
for  assistance  in  achieving  social  and 
political  Justice,  for  moral  leadership, 
and  for  an  understanding  of  their  aspi- 
rations. It  is  time  for  us  to  step  beyond 
rhetoric. 

Through  the  tireless  leadership  ef- 
forts of  a  number  of  my  colleagues  we 
have  stepped  beyond  simply  talking. 
The  legislative  proposals  of  my  col- 
leagues Julian  Dixon,  Steve  SotARZ. 
Bitx  Gray,  and  Howard  Wolpe  have 
significantly  contributed  to  calling 
into  question  the  efficacy  and  long- 
term  Implications  of  this  administra- 
tion's present  policy  known  as  con- 
structive engagement.  The  effects  of 
Congressman  Walter  Pauntroy,  with 
the  assistance  of  Randall  Robinson  of 
Transafrica,  set  In  motion  a  nation- 
wide protest  against  the  indignities 
and  human  tragedies  associated  with 
apartheid.  My  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Parren  Mitchell,  Just  last  week 
introduced  two  bills  to  eliminate  eco- 
nomic support  of  the  South  African 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  public  has  been  raised 
and  the  South  African  Government 
has  apparently  taken  notice.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  signals  ema- 
nating from  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  proud  of  the  many 
Americans,  the  many  Marylanders, 
the  many  Members  of  this  House,  who 
took  part  in  the  protests  and  continue 
to  protest  apartheid.  For  as  we  have 
been  told,  and  as  I  believe,  no  individ- 
ual is  tnily  free  until  we  all  are. 


D  1500 
CHILE  IS  IN  A  STATE  OF  SIEGE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  in  1984  have  shown  that  democ- 
racy is  on  the  rise  in  Latin  America. 
The  restoration  of  democratically 
elected  governments  after  years  of 
military  rale  in  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
are  examples  of  this  positive  trend. 
However,  1984  also  saw  the  return  to  a 
state  of  siege  in  Chile,  one  of  the  most 
repressive  regimes  in  Latin  America. 

Since  his  takeover  in  1973,  Gen.  Au- 
gustus Pinochet  has  restored  stability 
to  his  country  but  at  the  expense  of 
political  dissidents  and  of  the  civil 
rights  of  Chileans.  After  a  year  of  na- 
tional protests  beginning  in  May  1983, 
Pinochet  upgraded  the  perpetual  state 
of  emergency  into  a  state  of  siege.  The 
ensuing  crackdown  on  guerrilla  vio- 
lence and  political  dissent  has  resulted 
in  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  for 
terrorists,  indefinitely  delayed  trials, 
and  censure  of  the  press.  "The  crack- 
down has  also  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  human  rights  violations,  a  problem 
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which  has  plagued  the  Pinochet 
regime  since  its  inception.  The  Chile- 
an Government's  recent  actions  have 
outraged  its  opponents  all  over  the 
world  and  unnerved  even  its  most 
ardent  supporters. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Latin  America, 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus  and  I  had  the  opE>ortuni- 
ty  to  meet  with  President  Pinochet. 
We  presented  several  suggestions  that 
we  felt  would  aid  Chile  in  its  struggle 
to  restore  democracy.  One,  we  request- 
ed that  elections  be  held  before  the 
1989  deadline  in  the  1980  Constitution. 
Further,  we  requested  an  end  to  the 
state  of  siege,  an  end  to  human  rights 
violations,  and  an  end  to  press  cen- 
sure. These  four  suggestions  were 
made  in  the  hope  that  they  would  ac- 
celerate the  return  to  democracy  and 
end  extremist  factionalism.  However, 
whil^e  the  Chilean  people  are  respon- 
sive to  the  idea  of  restoring  democra- 
cy, the  Chilean  Government  has 
shown  no  sign  of  either  working 
toward  or  even  desiring  such  a  return. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  caucus  that  the  Government's 
position  in  Chile  is  no  longer  accepta- 
ble to  the  American  people.  It  ex- 
presses our  hope  that  the  Chilean 
people  will  be  able  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles to  achieve  a  new  democracy. 
Therefore,  this  resolution  takes  the 
following  steps  to  reiterate  American 
commitment  to  a  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile.  First,  it  calls  on 
Congress  to  suspend  all  military  and 
economic  assistance  for  the  present 
Chilean  Government.  Second,  since 
the  $573  million  received  by  Chile  in 
international  loans  and  aid  have  been 
of  critical  importance  to  survival  of 
the  present  Chilean  Government,  the 
resolution  stipulates  that  Congress 
should  no  longer  support  the  granting 
of  loans  to  the  current  regime.  As 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  this  critical  reso- 
lution and  I  urge  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  extension  of  the 
siege  and  commence  conciliatory  talks 
aimed  at  restoring  democracy  with 
leaders  of  all  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  the  general  public. 


D  1510 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  will  forward  and  present  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  tonight, 
and  my  own  Impression  and  reactions 
have  been  for  some  time  that  the 
State  of  the  Union  Messages  have 
become  sort  of  a  ritual  that  have  long 
outworn  the  orlglnaJ  Intent  and  pur- 
poses of  those  ceremonies,  very  much 
like    the    rituals    that    emptily    and 


almost  mindlessly  are  followed  In  some 
outworn  pagan  creeds. 

Nowhere  will  we  hear  a  perception 
of  the  world  that  would  give  a  realistic 
Interpretation  of  any  kind  of  a  mini- 
mal State  of  the  Union,  at  a  time 
when  the  strongest  forces  ever  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  control.  Impinge  on 
every  action  that  we  might  take  do- 
mestically, whether  it  has  to  do  with 
monetary  or  fiscal  policy.  It  Is  not  an 
accounting  as  a  result  of,  say,  some  of 
the  President's  very  actions  during  his 
first  4  years  In  which  he  traveled  to 
China  and  entered  into  a  yet-to-be-di- 
vulged secret  agreement,  followed  re- 
cently by  a  trip  to  China  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  which  some  yet-to- 
be-revealed  deal  was  consummated, 
this  one  obviously  of  a  military  nature. 

The  State  of  the  Union  tonight  will 
not  reflect  realistically  some  of  the 
conditions  that  have  arisen  In  the  agri- 
culturally productive  areas  of  our 
country,  the  breadbasket  of  our  coun- 
try, so  to  speak,  which  led  to  an  emer- 
gency conference  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  and  the  White 
House  just  less  than  72  hours  ago. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  no  real  ac- 
countability to  the  country,  and  since, 
as  I  said  this  past  Monday,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  there  is  no  evidence  of  discus- 
sion or,  much  less,  debate  here  In  the 
Halls  of  the  deliberative  and  legisla- 
tive policymaking  l)Ody  of  our  country, 
I  have  determined  to  rise,  as  I  have  In 
the  past,  because  of  the  seriousness 
and  the  ominous  possibility  and  poten- 
tial for  fateful  and  almost— and  I  hope 
and  pray  to  God  not— catastrophic 
consequences. 

We  hear  about  the  plight  of  the 
farmer.  Yet  the  President  received 
overwhelming  support  In  those  areas. 
Yet  by  the  time  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  well  under  way  last  year, 
the  germ  seed  for  the  present  plight  of 
these  farmers  had  not  only  been  plant- 
ed but  was  beginning  to  grow  and 
flourish.  And  that  Is  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  trip  to  China,  and  what- 
ever It  was,  he  agreed  to  discuss  with 
those  Chinese  leaders  our  problems, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  China  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  a  democratic 
regime,  because  It  Is  a  Marxist.  Lenin- 
ist. Communist  regime,  which  the 
President  finds  so  abominable  when  It 
Is  reflected  In  the  New  World  In  the 
persons  of  two  or  three  members  of 
the  ruling  JunU  until  recently  In  Nica- 
ragua, revealing  a  sort  of  traditional 
American  or  North  American  outlook 
and  double  standard  when  it  comes  to 
the  way  we  measure  things  on  the  part 
of  our  neighbors  that  share  the  world 
and  this  section  of  the  world  with  us 
and  with  whom  Inexorably  we  must 
continue  to  share  the  world.  And  fate- 
ful destiny  alone  will  dictate  under 
which  conditions  we  live  If  we  persist 
In  the  course  of  action  which  seems  to 
be  now  irreversible  by  this  President. 


When  he  travels  to  this  kind  of  a 
regime  and  enters  Into  secret  arrange- 
ments, we  learn  that  one  of  those  had 
been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  had  promised  and 
committed  Itself  to  purchasing  wheat. 
In  exchange  for  the  astounding  thing 
the  Congress  did  of  giving  It  favored- 
nation  treatment,  when  we  denied 
strenuously  Russia  or  the  COMECON 
or  the  Communist-economy  countries, 
so  that  China  could  inundate  our  mar- 
kets with  textiles  and  textile  products. 
In  exchange,  the  Chinese  committed 
themselves  to  purchasing  annually 
about  6  million  metric  tons  of  wheat. 
The  Chinese  have  reneged  on  that. 
They  have  not  carried  out  their  terms 
of  the  bargain. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  the  plight  of 
our  farmers  today  who  were  predicat- 
ing their  future  on  an  Illusory  prosper- 
ity. It  Is  like  this  illusory  recovery;  it  Is 
a  delusion.  The  facts  are  that  there  Is 
not  an  American  I  know  of— certainly 
not  In  my  district— whose  basic  cost  of 
living  has  deflated. 

So  where  Is  the  control  on  Inflation? 
Has  the  cost  of  light  and  gas  which  is 
necessary  in  today's  urban  living  gone 
down?  No,  it  continues  to  rise.  Has  the 
cost  of  groceries  and  bread  gone  down? 
No,  they  are  not  deflated.  We  are  not 
paying  less,  we  are  paying  more. 

Has  the  cost  of  rents  or  shelter  gone 
down?  Of  course  not.  We  have  a  crisis 
In  shelter  and  In  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans, as  some  of  us  have  been  trying 
futUely  and  unsuccessfuUy  to  convince 
our  colleagues  here  for  the  past  3 
years. 

So,  of  course.  It  pains  one  and 
grieves  one  who  has  been  a  sort  of  a 
privileged  individual  in  the  sense  of 
being  charged  with  knowledge  and 
privileged  to  live  now  way  above  the 
allotted  usual  span  of  life  and  who  can 
remember  almost  with  total  recall  the 
Depression  era.  the  World  War  I  era 
and  the  Depression  era.  as  well  as  the 
World  War  II  era  and.  of  course,  the 
sequellas  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And  It  pains  me  to  see 
that  we  are  like  the  ancient  order  of 
the  old  Bourbon  Kings  who  learned 
nothing  and  forgot  nothing. 

D  1520 

Will  the  State  of  the  Union  or  any 
discussion  thereto  refer  to  these  devel- 
opments that  are  here  now  present 
and  clearly  a  danger? 

His  budget  message  has  been  sent 
and  it  does  show  that  he  is  asking  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  military  direct  aid 
to  Guatemala.  We  like  to  look  upon 
ourselves  and  we  perceive  ourselves  as 
an  open  and  informed  society.  We  look 
down  with  disdain  and  somewhat  con- 
descension to  what  we  mentally  con- 
sider lesser  countries,  as  being  less 
democratic,  less  Informed,  if  not  out- 
right authoritarian  or  totalitarian  or 
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closed  societies,  yet  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing in  the  American  media,  whether  it 
is  the  printed  word  or  electronic,  of 
the  horrors  that  have  happened  right 
a  hop  and  skip  south  of  us,  where  the 
bishop  of  Chiapas  visiting  with  me 
over  2  years  ago  reported  the  horrors 
that  we  like  to  associate  with  these 
terrible  pictures  we  see  of  the  starving 
Ethiopian  children  and  as  some  of  us 
recall  in  the  sixties  in  the  Congo  and 
thereabouts  where  you  had  similar  ex- 
periences of  millions  of  human  beings 
dying  from  hunger  and  for  lack  of 
food  in  Chiapas,  and  our  governmental 
policies  supported  the  bayoneting,  the 
ripping  open  of  bellies  of  6-month-old 
infants,  Marxist-Leninists,  of  the 
worst  situated  human  beings  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  You  do  not  have  to 
go  to  India.  You  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  teeming  areas  of  Asia.  Just  go  to 
the  jungles  and  those  dense  forests 
where  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  of  the 
Indians  where  the  Guatemalan  troops 
with  a  100-percent  American-made 
bayonets,  weapons  and  armaments; 
there  is  not  one  rifle  that  we  can  say 
the  Communists  brought  in,  all  Ameri- 
can-made, because  in  one  single  day, 
30,000  suddenly  crossed  the  Mexican 
border  where  for  decades,  for  more 
than  a  century  there  has  been  friction 
between  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

Where  do  we  hear  any  discussion 
having  to  do  with  that  very  significant 
history?  Our  policy  has  been,  and  I 
think  it  was  very,  very  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
under  this  administration.  President 
Reagan,  Gen.  Alexander  Haig.  who  be- 
lieved in  dividing  and  conquering,  the 
Old  American  principle  of  capitalizing 
on  these  frictions  between  these  coun- 
tries, historical  frictions;  Chile,  Argen-  ■ 
tina,  Honduras,  Nicaragua;  yet  even 
President  Eisenhower  did  not  think  it 
was  condescending,  did  not  think  it 
was  demeaning  to  the  United  States  in 
an  identical  historical  conflict  between 
those  two  bordering  countries  of  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  to  become  part  of 
what  today  we  call  the  Contadora 
countries.  Essentially  it  was  the  same 
membership  in  1952,  1953,  and  1957, 
and  we  went  in  as  peacemakers  and  we 
brought  about  the  understanding  and 
the  harmony  that  has  existed  until  we 
have  occupied  Honduras.  We  are  occu- 
pying Honduras. 

Now,  that  is  not  our  perception,  but 
it  is  the  world's  perception. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  be 
mindful  and  respectful  in  the  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
mankind's  world  opinion,  and  when 
the  bishop  of  Chiapas  and  then  later 
in  my  personal  interview  revealed 
these  horrible  atrocities  and  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  which  did  not  know 
whether  it  should  complain  about  the 
violation  of  its  sovereignty  and  border- 
line or  what  to  do  about  relieving  the 
horrible  plight,  and  the  bishop  of 
Chiapas  which  is  the  bordering  State 


to  the  Guatemalan  border,  guided  by 
his  religious  commitment,  attempting 
to  do  something,  witnessed  these 
atrocities  in  the  attempt  of  the  Guate- 
malan soldiery  even  crossing  into 
Mexican  territory  and  trying  to  kill  off 
or  capture  some  of  these  peasants. 

Now  I  can  guarantee  my  colleagues 
that  in  that  whole  area  if  there  is  one 
of  those  peasants  that  the  Guatema- 
lan Government  says  may  be  harbor- 
ing subversives,  you  can  find  one  that 
can  tell  you  the  difference  between  a 
Marxist-Leninist  and  a  tjrpewriter.  I 
will  stand  corrected  on  this  House 
floor. 

We  are  the  ones  that  are  insisting  on 
making  this  something  that  it  Is  not. 
Just  in  Guatemala,  except  that  in  Gua- 
temala the  very  thing  that  in  the 
smallest  country.  El  Salvador,  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  policies  are  revealed 
to  the  world  and  should  be  to  us. 

We  can  talk  at>out  the  fact  that  we 
have  supported  a  man  that  is  in  power 
right  now.  but  it  is  the  same  man  that 
has  held  power  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions, the  same  man  that  held  power 
when  we  had  atrocious  and  sustained 
violations  of  human  rights,  murders  of 
archbishops,  nuns,  priests,  mission- 
aries, newspaper  reporters,  corre- 
spondents, and  the  moment  the  forces 
that  were  responsible  for  those  atroc- 
ities decided  that  he  was  too  soft,  they 
kicked  him  out.  He  had  to  leave  El  Sal- 
vador. He  may  be  back  now.  but  we 
read  Just  2  weeks  ago  that  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  extreme  right- 
wingers,  the  leader  of  whom  was  re- 
ceived in  Washington  Just  about  3 
months  ago  as  If  he  were  a  hero,  the 
papers  described  the  groups  receiving 
him  as  the  host,  as  the  conservative 
bodies  of  this  country  and  Members  of 
the  Congress;  yet  he  gloried  all  during 
the  time  of  the  activity  of  the  death 
squads,  he  called  them  in  Spanish  es- 
cuadrOn  de  gloria,  glory  squads,  an  ex- 
treme ideologue  fanatic  zealot  who  no 
question  has  been  directly  associated 
with  such  things  as  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Romero,  the  four 
American  nuns,  the  two  or  three 
priests,  a  number  of  Salvadoran 
priests. 

America  because  of  such  mistaken 
perceptions  as  those  clearly  revealed 
by  General  Haig,  who  blithely  drew 
the  line  the  first  week  he  was  in  office 
and  said,  "I  and  we  in  this  regime  draw 
the  line.  Communism.  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism, Castroism,  stops  here.  We  draw 
the  line." 

So  he  blithely  went  in  and  got  some 
Argentine  soldiers  to  come  Into  Hon- 
duras and  try  to  help  destabilize,  is  the 
word  that  is  used  today,  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  suddenly  he 
finds  himself  in  the  crisis  of  the  Palk- 
Isoids.  or  Malvlnas.  and  the  Argentin- 
ians, of  course,  thought  that  we  would 
be  sympathetic  to  them.  They  were 
lending  us  their  soldiers  to  do  our 


work.  our  dirty  work;  so  they  pulled 
the  soldiers  out.  They  rose  in  great 
anger  toward  the  United  States. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  had  to  face 
our  English  associates  and  allies  and. 
of  course,  the  rest  is  history. 

D  1530 

The  reason  we  have  American  sol- 
diers now  in  Honduras  is  precisely  be- 
cause that  outworn,  that  mistaken 
notion,  that  what  might  have  been 
true  in  1929.  even  as  late  as  1940,  1950. 
1960.  is  still  true  today.  And  the  CIA 
proceeded  and  I  still  think  does  on  the 
assumption  that  what  worked  in  1954 
in  Guatemala  is  going  to  work  again  in 
Nicaragua. 

This  sounds  strange,  but  let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  seen 
stranger  things.  They  are  acts  of  foUy. 
In  fact,  most  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
this  Congress  will  recall,  because  I 
think  most  of  you  were  here  in  1983, 
14  months,  and  with  the  Commander 
in  Chief  in  full  awareness  that  his 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  all  against  what- 
ever It  was  he  said  was  the  mission  of 
the  marines  in  Beirut,  though  when 
we  asked.  Mr.  President,  repeatedly.  I 
took  this  fonmi  night  after  night. 
"Bdr.  President,  what  is  the  mission  of 
the  marines?"  Of  course,  this  Presi- 
dent does  not  reply  to  Congressmen's 
letters.  I  have  worked  with  six  Presi- 
dents in  the  23  years  and  5  months 
that  I  have  been  here,  and  even  Rich- 
ard Nixon  answered  a  Congressman's 
letter.  This  President  does  not. 

But  then  I  noticed  that  finally,  after 
the  substantial  contingent  of  marines 
that  he  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1982. 
the  press  asked  him.  and  he  said  they 
are  peacekeepers,  they  will  be  there  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
Gemayal. 

I  asked  a  question  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  in  which  I  asked  the 
question,  "Mr.  President,  a  peacekeep- 
er certainly  is  not  one  that  goes  in  on 
the  side  of  one  faction.  You  have  four 
factions.  This  particular  faction 
cannot  even  control  the  city  of  Beirut, 
much  less  what  we  call  Lebanon.  But 
the  marines  are  not  diplomats,  they 
are  not  politicians,  they  are  soldiers. 
And  if  their  mission  there  in  battle 
gear  is  to  be  a  peacekeeper,  but  you 
put  them  in  a  hole,  and  then  around 
that  rim  of  that  hole  you  have  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  hostile  fire,  do  you  have 
to  be  a  military  to  know  that  they  are 
in  an  untenable  situation?" 

Now,  how,  my  colleagues,  could  a 
President  for  14  months  persist  in  a 
calculated  course  against  all  reason 
and  advice  from  the  experts  that  led 
to  folly  and  the  needless  deaths  of  242 
Americans,  marines  at  that.  Why? 

Why  do  we  persist  in  the  obvious 
bankrupt  course  of  action  in  Central 
America,  not  Just  in  Nicaragua?  We 
have  lost  completely  any  kind  of  moral 
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power  of  leadership  on  a  collective 
basis  in  the  New  World. 

In  the  invasion  of  Grenada  we  vio- 
lated the  basic  treaties  with  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  Who  here 
in  the  Halls  of  this  House  or  across 
the  way,  across  the  rotunda,  has  even 
asked  for  some  kind  of  committee 
study  of  the  implications? 

World  opinion  solidly  is  still  against 
us.  We  not  only  are  still  occupying 
Grenada  but  we  have  over  300  of  our 
military  there.  We  are  building  the 
airstrip  that  we  said  we  were  going  to 
invade  to  prevent  construction  of  by 
the  Cubans,  even  though  it  was  an 
EInglish  construction  company  that 
was  constructing  it. 

Is  the  American  public  informed? 
Has  the  American  public  had  a  chance 
to  weigh  the  arguments,  the  discus- 
sions, the  debates? 

What  is  the  difference  then  between 
this  and  what  we  dispectively  call  a 
closed  society? 

Have  we  had  a  report  on  the  situa- 
tion which  is  agonizing  on  the  Guate- 
malan-Mexican l)order?  In  fact,  when 
the  Mexican  Government  finally  came 
in  and  welcomed  a  U.N.  or  human 
rights  or  relief  commission,  our  Gov- 
ernment listened  to  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Guatemalan  Government 
that  Mexico  was  giving  refuge  to 
Marxist-Leninists,  and  we  put  pressure 
and  have  continued  that  pressure  on 
the  actual  President  of  Mexico  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CIA  is  so 
stupid  that  it  thinks  it  can  destabilize 
this  President  and  push  him  and 
coerce  him  into  an  agreement  with  our 
policies.  But  all  we  are  doing  is  further 
exposing  a  real  friend  of  the  country. 
The  President  of  Mexico  was  educated 
here.  He  is  a  real,  sincere  pro-Ameri- 
can. But  we  will  give  him  no  escape 
hatch  if  we  throw  him  to  the  left 
wingers  In  that  country  because  of  the 
rightwing  pressure  that  we  are  exert- 
ing on  him  today. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Just  like 
the  concerted  efforts  that  the  CIA  tac- 
itly and  not  so  tacitly  have  been 
making  to  assassinate  leaders  of  the 
Sandinista  Junta  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  just  as  surely  as  they 
have  been  supplying  the  so-called  Con- 
tras  who  really  are  about  80  percent 
ex-Samosistas,  why  do  we  persist  in 
this  obvious  folly?  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  Latin  America  of  1960,  of 
John  Kennedy's  era,  is  no  longer  the 
Latin  America  of  the  1980's?  Do  we 
not  know  that  even  If  we  have  to 
invade  Nicaragua  and  Impose  ourselves 
we  win  not  be  able  to  put  a  govern- 
ment that  will  rule  there  without 
ceaseless  guerrilla  efforts  against  us 
and  whoever  we  Impose? 

Do  we  not  know  that  we  can  go  as 
we  did  In  1929,  after  a  5-year  occupa- 
tion by  the  marines,  and  formed  the 
National  Guard,  and  impose  on  Anas- 
tasia  Somoza  and  his  kin?  Surely, 
surely    someone    in    those   Judgment 


making,  decisionmaking  areas,  or 
planes,  or  level  of  the  executive 
branch,  certainly  In  this  branch,  ought 
to  know  that. 

Do  we  persist  in  the  misconception 
which  has  been  so  mischievous  in  the 
centuries? 

Nowhere  have  we  ever  been  taught. 
We  are  so  selfcontained  that  even  the 
most  momentous  issues,  such  as  that 
refugee  problem,  continuing  problem 
on  the  Guatemalan-Mexican  border  is 
completely  ignored.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
newspaper  report.  I  have  yet  to  see 
anybody  truthfully  report  about  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
Government's  Insistence  on  Joining 
the  other  members  of  the  Contra 
Gorda  government  and  resisting  our 
policies,  if  they  are  and  if  we  continue 
to  call  them  a  policy.  How  much  more 
hypocritical  can  we  be? 

We  accuse  the  Communists  of  doing 
that,  of  having  a  recognized  envoy,  an 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  In 
Managua,  received  with  full  creden- 
tials, while  we  conduct  war  against 
them.  What  else  Is  it?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  Russia  and 
Afghanistan?  In  fact.  It  Is  worse. 
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If  Mexico  were  Afghanistan  and  the 
United  States  were  Russia  and  Russia 
sent  half  a  billion  dollars  to  a  group  in 
what  would  be  Mexico,  that  would  be 
anti-American,  what  would  we  say? 
What  would  we  do? 

Now,  the  world  has  shrunk.  Even  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  we  not  learned? 
Have  we  not  learned  since  we  invaded 
Russia  with  England  and  France  In 
1918  to  try  to  put  down  their  revolu- 
tion, have  we  not  learned  that  you 
cannot,  did  we  not  learn  from  our  own 
revolution  that  you  cannot  put  down 
an  indigenous  native  civil  war,  civil  up- 
rising, unless  you  have  the  means  and 
the  methods  of  coming  In  and  Impos- 
ing by  might  a  rule  and  a  government? 

The  very  word  "guerrilla"  originated 
In  Spain  because  of  the  attempt  of  Na- 
poleon to  do  that  in  Spain.  And  the 
rest  is  history. 

My  grandfather  was  a  leader  of  the 
forces  that  defeated  the  French  Impe- 
rialists, Napoleon  III,  in  northern 
Mexico  in  the  last  century;  a  rabble, 
almost  practically  unarmed,  with  the 
elite  of  the  French  imperialist  troops 
defeated  Ignomlniously. 

Why?  Because  when  you  have  the 
situation  such  as  you  have  in  all  Latin 
America  where  oppressed  masses  have 
finally  had  enough  after  300  years, 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  go  in, 
much  less  with  ideological  purity,  to 
impose  our  will  in  that  entire  extremi- 
ty of  the  New  World  because  anything 
we  do  by  way  of  direct  intervention 
militarily  in  Nicaragua  will  never  be 
reduced  to  the  country  of  Nicaragua. 
That  whole  area  will  go  up  In  boiling, 
churning  flames. 


We  do  not  have  enough,  even  if  we 
were  to  impress  every  able-bodied  man 
from  21  years  of  age  to  65  years  of  age, 
we  would  not  have  enough.  And.  he- 
sides  that,  is  that  what  we  want  for 
our  children?  Must  we  confess  our 
abject  failure?  You  do  not  do  these 
things  until  you  have  failed  diplomati- 
cally. 

The  Russians  did  not  put  one  Rus- 
sian soldier  in  Korea;  we  did.  We  had 
American  boys  fighting  Asians.  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  in  the  Congress,  I 
never  dreamed  I  would  even  be  in  poll- 
tics.  I  did  not  intend  to.  But  when  that 
war  broke  out  I  noticed  that  and  I  re- 
membered that  famous  dictum  some- 
body said.  "War  is  diplomacy  by  other 
means."  But  what  It  really  reflects  is  a 
total  breakdown  of  diplomatic  abUity. 
But  In  the  New  World  where  destiny 
says  my  children,  my  grandchildren. 
and  my  great-grandchildren  are  going 
to  have  to  share  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  south  of  us,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  last  5  years  the  total  number  of 
people  exceeds  our  population  by  50 
million,  do  we  want  to  have  a  course  of 
conduct  that  would  inexorably  lead 
my  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren to  an  eternal  emnlty 
and  hostility  with  them?  Do  we  think 
we  can.  by  bombs,  eradicate  an  ideolo- 
gy, whether  it  is  communism  or  any- 
thing else?  Do  we  really  believe  It? 
Have  we  not  learned? 

Wouild  it  not  have  been  better  in 
Vietnam  and  Just  as  productive  If,  in- 
stead of  50,000  or  our  men  and  the 
horrible  sacrifice  in  blood  and  treas- 
ury, we  had  Just  gotten  about  $50  bil- 
lion in  dollar  bills,  put  them  in  a  fleet 
of  C5A's,  and  Just  tx>mbed  Southeast 
Asia  with  dollar  bills?  Would  we  not 
have  been  better  off?  I  think  so. 

I  do  not  see  any  argument  that 
would  lead  me  to  conclude  to  the  con- 
trary. In  fact,  we  talked  about  restora- 
tion of  esteem  for  our  country.  Who- 
ever says  that  is  not  reading  the  for- 
eign presses. 

Europe,  Latin  America,  and  in  Hon- 
duras. I  have  heard  my  colleagues 
speak  of  Honduras  as  If  "Why,  my 
goodness,  that  is  the  best  training 
ground  for  our  Reserve  Forces  ever.  So 
we  win  go  in  there,  we  will  train  and 
build  camps  and  everything  else"  as  If 
Honduras  was  not  a  sovereign.  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

Is  there  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
think  we  have  the  consent  of  the  Hon- 
duran  people  for  that?  Let  me  advise 
them  to  read  the  editorials  of  even  a 
conservative  paper  in  Tegucigalpa 
where  the  editors  say,  "Hemos  perdido 
todo  incluyendo  el  honor." 

We  have  lost  all,  including  honor. 

The  story  yesterday  was  that  our 
people,  meaning  the  CIA,  "are  trjring 
to  see  how  they  can  get  a  united 
Contra."  Shouldn't  that  be  revelatory 
conclusively  of  the  total  bankruptcy  of 
a  policy?  If  the  thing  we  cannot  for- 
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give  is  that  the  Sandinistas  have  two 
or  three  Marxist-Leninists  in  their 
government,  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  also  have  about  three  or  four 
priests.  Now,  we  do  not  try  to  invade 
Prance.  The  French  Government  has 
two  Communists  in  their  Cabinet.  I  do 
not  hear  anybody  advocating  invading 
France.  Can  anybody  show  that  Cas- 
tro's soldiers  are  in  possession  of  Nica- 
ragua and  dictate  the  policy?  Can  any- 
body show  one  Russian  soldier  in  all  of 
Central  America?  If  so,  even  the  CIA 
cannot  prove  it.  Certainly  no  inde- 
pendent observer  from  all  over  the 
globe,  from  Japan  to  West  Germany, 
has  said  that  it  is  anything  but  an  in- 
digenous civil  war;  that  it  was  not  im- 
posed by  Castro/Marxist/Leninists 
forces.  So  why  do  we  persist?  Why? 

A  recent  book  by  Barbara  Tuchman. 
the  famous  historian,  entitled  "The 
March  of  Polly."  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues.  That  is  her  thesis:  Why. 
throughout  history,  have  men  of 
power  persisted  in  a  sustained  course 
against  all  reason,  logic,  best  advice, 
expert,  whatnot,  in  a  course  of  calcu- 
lated folly  and  catastrophe,  from  the 
Trojan  War  to  Vietnam? 

She  does  not  really  have  a  dogmatic 
conclusion,  but  the  inference  is:  Well, 
power,  and  men  exercising  power,  and 
the  arrogance  or  the  hubris,  as  the 
Greeks  used  to  call  it.  But  that  is  why 
our  democracy  was  founded.  The 
greatest  experiment,  and  it  is  still  an 
experiment.  We  have  not  celebrated 
the  bicentennial  of  our  former  Gov- 
ernment yet.  The  Constitution  will  not 
have  a  200th  birthday  until  1989.  I  say 
that  the  forces  within  and  the  forces 
without  that  are  heavily  impacting  us 
today  are  not  friends  of  the  democrat- 
ic process.  And  the  test  will  be  wheth- 
er we  in  our  time  will  live  up  to  that 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  predecessors,  faulty  as  it  may  t>e, 
injustice  as  it  may  endure,  the  inher- 
ent power  to  correct  those  injustices, 
the  ultimate  power  in  the  people  to 
change  is  still  there  but  it  is  fast  erod- 
ing for  many  reasons  other  than  just  a 
direct  usurpation  of  power  by  a  would 
be  authoritarian  dictator. 
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That  is  not  the  way  a  democracy  in  a 
country  such  as  ours  loses  that  democ- 
racy. The  state  of  the  Union  will  not 
discuss  any  such  things,  and  that  is 
understandable.  What  I  find  to  be  not 
so  easy  to  understand  is  the  lack  of 
discussion,  the  lack  of  debate  on  these 
vital  issues. 

Recently.  I  had  reason  to  reply  to  an 
editorial  in  my  hometown  paper,  be- 
cause I  do  not  speak  one  way  here  and 
the  other  way  in  my  district;  in  fact  I 
speak  in  my  district  first  and  then  I 
speak  up  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Recori)  at  this  point  the  reply  on 
my  part  to  the  editor  in  an  editorial 
that    appeared    in    the   San    Antonio 


newspaper,  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
News. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dksmbcr  14.  1984. 
Mr.  Stkrun  HOLJCKSI.Y, 
Editorial  Director, 
San  Antonio  Express- Nexos. 
San  Antonio.  TX. 

Deah  Sir:  Your  editorial.  "Ortega  doesn't 
fool  Hlspanics."  praises  a  ConKresslonal  del- 
egation for  its  sagacity  In  recognizing  that 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  doesn't  much 
like  U.S.  efforts  to  destroy  it. 

Certainly  the  Nicarmguan  government 
mouths  Marxism,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  their  revolution  was  "made  in 
Moscow."  Indeed,  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  says  that  the  revolution  wasn't  Indige- 
nous. Nor  has  anybody  claimed  that  there 
are  Russian  soldiers  in  Nicaragua.  As  for 
that  country  t>elng  a  base  for  exporting  rev- 
olution, there's  no  convincing  evidence  of 
that,  either.  Indeed,  after  decades  of  trying 
to  export  its  revolution.  Cuba  can't  claim  a 
single  success.  If  anything,  our  policies  have 
pushed  the  Nlcaraguans  Into  the  laps  of  the 
Russians  and  Cubans. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  Nicaragua 
during  most  of  this  century  has  lived  with 
United  States  Intervention,  and  endured  our 
sponsorship  for  40  years  of  one  of  the  most 
brutal,  corrupt  regimes  In  history.  It  was 
the  Nicaraguan  government  which  caused 
FYanklln  Roosevelt  to  say.  "(Somoxa)  is  an 
SOB.  but  he's  our  SOB."  Such  a  cynical  ap- 
proach had  been  the  trademark  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  region.  With  our  track  record 
In  Nicaragua.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  local 
revolutionaries  don't  have  much  use  for 
Americans.  With  our  current  war  against 
Nicaragua.  It's  no  wonder  that  they  are 
turning  to  Moscow  for  help.  They  don't 
have  much  choice. 

It's  Incredible  that  our  government  finds 
the  Red  Chinese  congenial  pals,  and  wants 
to  vastly  expand  commerclSLl  dealings  with 
Russia,  and  doesn't  want  to  overthrow 
Marxist  regimes  in  Africa.  Europe  or  Asia, 
but  finds  highly  objectionable  the  presence 
of  a  couple  of  Marxist  Leninist  dialecticians 
far  from  being  the  ones  In  control  of  the 
reigning  government.  Assuming  that  you 
are  lunenable  to  facts  and  not  fears,  the 
recent  Nicaraguan  election  revealed  that 
less  than  6  percent  voted  for  the  communist 
candidates.  And.  by  the  way.  In  EH  Salvador 
where  you  have  a  total  of  five  different 
ret>el  groups,  the  least  numerous  and  leas  in- 
fluential Is  the  Marxist  Leninist  wing. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  sucker  to  suggest 
that  the  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicaragua  is 
wrong.  We  followed  precisely  such  a  policy 
toward  Cuba  with  the  notable  result  of 
making  Castro  stronger  then  ever.  In  Nica- 
ragua, all  we  are  doing  Is  undermining  any 
credibility  that  local  oppoaltlon  to  the  San- 
dinistas may  have.  We  make  It  easier  to  re- 
press opposition:  and  with  each  added 
American  assault  on  the  Sandinistas, 
they've  clamped  down  harder  on  what  was 
once  formidable  dissent.  Our  policy  has  un- 
dercut our  own  Interests.  If  the  Sandinistas 
feel  free  to  tell  off  Congressional  tourist.  It's 
no  wonder.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
pulling  at  the  tallfeather  of  the  American 
eagle,  a  spectacle  that  local  folks  find  amus- 
ing, the  Russians  find  hilarious,  and  the 


Sandinistas  find  useful.  Sure  they  don't  like 
us.  Why  should  they? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hehry  B.  Gonzalzz. 
Member  of  Conffress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  so  also  be- 
cause in  it.  reference  was  made  in  the 
editorial,  and  of  course  necessarily  in 
my  reply,  to  the  comments  regarding  a 
tour  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  were  described  as  being 
members  of  the  Hispanic  Congression- 
al Caucus  and  others  that  made  a  tour 
of  Central  America  and  other  places  in 
South  America. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  are  no  farther 
advanced  in  the  smallest  country 
where  we  have  drawn  the  line  as  of  4 
years  ago.  what  is  going  to  happen  as 
Guatemala  really  blows  up?  It  is  inevi- 
table; there  is  not  a  person  I  know  con- 
versant with  that  situation— Guatema- 
la is  substantially  larger  and  a  lot 
closer  to  the  United  States,  and  it  also 
has  a  direct  impact  on  our  next  door 
neighbor.  Mexico,  which  also  is  facing 
horrible  dilemmas. 

A  50-percent  inflation  rate;  50-per- 
cent unemployment.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  hide  ourselves  behind  ideolog- 
ical or  historical  blinders  of  ignorance 
or  arrogance.  The  whole  fate  and  the 
future  involvement  of  our  own  coun- 
try In  the  most  intimate  form  is  in- 
volved. 

I  think  the  task  before  us  is  one.  as 
Lincoln  said,  to  know  first  where  we 
come  from  and  then  whether  or 
whither  we  want  to  go. 

I  think  that  one,  in  this  case,  must 
depend  irreparably  on  the  very  first, 
and  that  is,  do  we  understand  where 
we  have  come  from?  Do  we  understand 
the  misperceptions  that  have  contin- 
ued to  rule? 

Now  there  are  some  who  say.  Well, 
the  whole  question  is  economic,  or 
markets.  If  this  is  so,  certainly  the 
issue  has  not  been  clearly  drawn.  But 
it  is  so,  because  in  Guatemala  in  1954 
when  the  CIA  intervened  against  the 
regime  of  the  then-President  Colonel 
Arbenz.  it  was  not  until  the  CIA  hired 
some  mercenary  American  pilots,  paid 
for  by  United  Fruit,  which  today  is 
called  Standard  Brands,  that  we  top- 
pled that  regime. 

Ironically,  that  is  one  reason  why. 
when  Fidel  Castro  and  Che  Guevara 
and  others  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  Batista  forces  and  taking  part  in 
Cuba,  Che  Guevara  himself  not  only 
spoke  but  wrote,  saying:  "We  must 
learn  from  Arbenz'  experience  in  Gua- 
temala." 

That  is  that  If  we  attempt  to  do  Jus- 
tice here  in  our  country,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it  as  long  as  the  American 
vested  interest  in  sugar  exists;  all  the 
other  corporations  that  actually  had 
control  of  the  economy,  persist  in  de- 
fending their  interests  so  selfishly 
that  they  will  recognize  none  but  a 
despotic  regime  that  wiU  exact  the 
profits  they  demand. 
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We  do  not  read  about  those  things 
here,  but  let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
they  are  there.  We  must  no  longer 
consider  as  inferiors  these  vast  realms, 
these  diverse  entities  that  we  lump  as 
"Latin  America." 

Long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
the  harsh  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  there 
was  a  printing  press  in  a  university  in 
Mexico  City  and  in  Cuba.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  a  people  that  we  filter 
through  a  prism  that  is  preconceived 
and  prefixed  to  filter  only  a  certain 
light. 

So  the  task  is  great;  the  responsibil- 
ity, when  we  stop  to  ponder  it,  horren- 
dous. I  believe  with  the  faith  that  I 
have  in  the  net  savings  sap  still  resid- 
ing in  this  great  Americain  tree  of  de- 
mocracy that  the  right  will  prevail, 
and  that  it  will  inure  to  our  benefit  in 
every  way. 

Not  only  fraternally,  not  only  in 
peaceful  coexistence,  but  in  commer- 
cial enhancement.  If  we  have  the  wit 
and  the  will,  what  we  consider  a  threat 
and  a  danger  out  of  this  danger  we  can 
pluck  the  flower  of  peace  and  profit. 


SUNDRY  NEW  AND  REVISED  RE- 
SCISSION PROPOSALS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS OF  BUDGET  AU- 
THORI'i'Y-MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-23) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  February 
6.  1985.) 


SUNDRY     RESCISSION     PROPOS- 
ALS-MESSAGE       FROM        THE 
PRESIDENT     OP     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99-24) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  February 
6,  1985.) 


RESENTMENT  GROWS  TOWARD 
AMERICAN  LEGAL  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  MicaI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  out  of  personal  concern,  a  con- 


cern that  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  share  if  they  had  seen  the  story 
that  I  saw  on  TV  this  morning. 

D  1600 

And  put  it  in  a  perspective  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  Cham- 
ber tonight  ^and  what  Americans  are 
thinking  about  and  what  maybe 
shaped  some  of  the  feelings  of  Ameri- 
cans when  they  go  to  the  ix)lls  and 
vote  when  they  choose  their  leaders. 

The  movie  "Death  Wish"  will  be 
shown  on  a  number  of  TV  stations  to- 
night. The  headlines  discuss  daily  the 
situation  in  New  York  where  Bernard 
Goetz  shot  some  assailants  in  a 
subway.  And  this  morning  I  saw  on 
television  a  situation  where  a  young 
lady  was  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Boston,  I  believe  it  was  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  a  young  assailant  came  up  to 
her  and  tried  to  take  her  purse.  She 
refused  and  got  into  a  fight  with  this 
young  man.  He  proceeded  to  say. 
"Give  me  the  purse  or  else."  and 
pulled  out  a  pistol  and  shot  her. 

You  may  have  seen  the  story  on  the 
news  and  it  did  not  Just  end  there. 
After  he  shot  her  he  apparently  was 
bragging  on  a  subway  or  bus  line  as  to 
what  he  had  just  done,  sitting  next  to 
this  young  woman's  mother. 

Now.  fortunately  because  of  the 
weather  and  only  because  of  the 
weather  this  young  woman  was  not  se- 
riously injured  and  was  released  from 
the  hospital.  The  mother  did  overhear 
in  Just  a  tremendous  stroke  of  luck  for 
authorities  the  bragging  of  the  assail- 
ant and  he  was  captured. 

But  what  truly  and  sincerely  bothers 
me  and  that  is  why  I  rarely  have  taken 
this  podium  to  talk  in  these  terms  is 
the  fact  that  that  young  man,  who 
pulled  a  gxm  and  shot  this  lady,  who 
probably  would  have  been  dead  today 
if  she  were  not  wearing  several  layers 
of  clothing,  this  young  man  was  talcen 
before  a  Boston  Judge  and  released  on 
$500  baU. 

Every  statistic  we  have  indicates 
that  crime  after  crime  is  committed 
when  people  are  out  on  ball.  Here  Is  an 
Instance  where  someone  attacked,  as- 
saulted, shot  at  close  range  an  individ- 
ual and  was  turned  loose  on  a  $500 
bail. 

Now  I  do  not  come  here  with  any 
conclusion  as  to  how  to  handle  this 
problem,  but  I  think  as  we  sit  In  the 
Chamber  tonight  with  the  President 
talking  about  world  problems  and  the 
MX.  and  defense,  and  strategy,  and 
deficits,  that  people  all  over  this  coun- 
try are  concerned  about  other  items 
Just  as  those,  such  as  why  Is  a  young 
man  turned  loose  on  $500  bail  after 
almost  murdering  someone  except  for 
a  stroke  of  luck  and  bad  weather. 

We  just  saw  statistics  on  a  national 
survey  that  indicated  that  45  to  50 
percent  of  aU  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  agree  with  what  Ber- 
nard Goetz  did.  That  Is  Just  the  begin- 


ning unless  we  take  heed,  unless  we 
follow  this  warning.  I  think  the  story 
of  what  happened  in  Boston  will  t>e 
told  and  retold  and  I  can  think  of 
other  stories  that  I  have  heard  over 
the  years  that  begin  little  by  little  to 
build  a  basis  of  resentment  for  our 
legal  system,  our  Judicial  system,  our 
legislative  system  in  this  Nation. 
While  we  are  talking  about  so  many 
items  that  have  monumental  and 
global  importance,  these  little  seeds 
continue  to  build  and  grow.  I  think  it 
is  probably  appropriate  to  say  that  if 
we  do  not  take  heed  with  what  has 
happened  here  today,  that  those  will 
be  the  seeds  of  change  and  could  be  a 
radical  change  in  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  have,  as  I  said,  a  solution. 
But  I  would  say  this:  We  in  this  body, 
in  this  House  of  Representatives,  the 
people's  House,  had  better  take  some 
warning  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
this  Nation.  Those  out  in  the  State 
legislatures  who  pass  laws  that  allow 
individuals  to  be  turned  loose  on  a 
$500  bail  after  nearly  murdering  an  in- 
dividual ought  to  take  heed.  Our  judi- 
cial system— local,  municipal.  State, 
and  Federal— had  better  start  reacting. 
I  tnily  and  sincerely  t>elleve  that  the 
more  this  happens,  the  more  cjmicism 
will  grow  in  this  Nation. 

Right  now  again,  as  I  said,  opposite 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message  tonight  will  be  shown  on 
many  local  TV  stations  the  movie 
"Death  Wish."  In  the  same  papers 
today  and  tomorrow  will  carry  the 
story  of  how  this  young  man  was 
turned  loose,  after  nearly  murdering 
someone,  on  $500  ball. 

We  should  question  where  our  prior- 
ities are  and  what  we  can  do.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  have  to  start,  as  I  say,  right 
here  in  this  body,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  Washington,  in  Cap- 
itols throughout  the  Nation,  in  courts. 
Judicial  systems,  legislatures.  Because 
if  we  do  not  make  the  changes  and  we 
think  in  broader  terms  of  history,  we 
should  realize  that  these  are  the  seeds, 
these  are  the  foundations  of  the  kind 
of  radical  changes.  A  Hitler  or  a  Mus- 
solini or  any  dictator  that  we  can 
think  of  in  history  did  not  take  control 
Just  because  of  a  quick  change  in  soci- 
ety. It  was  a  gradual  lack  of  reaction 
to  the  elected  leaders,  the  appropriate 
leaders,  the  public  officials,  that  led  to 
that  type  of  change. 

We  think  that  it  cannot  hi^ipen 
here.  I  would  tell  you  that  a  few  years 
ago  most  people  would  have  said  that 
a  poll  would  not  be  possible  to  show 
that  50  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  of  an  action  of  a  Ber- 
nard (joetz,  but  that  is  true  and  it  is 
fact  and  it  happened  here  and  it  hap- 
pened today. 

So  I  would  simply  say  that  we  must 
take  heed.  We  must  follow  up.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  whatever  I  can  as  a 
Memt>er  of  Congress.  I  do  not  have  the 
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answers,  but  I  know  there  is  a  problem 
there.  I  know  it  is  a  serious  problem 
and  I  know  that  if  we  do  not  beerin  to 
address  it,  if  our  counterparts  in  the 
States  and  the  municipalities  do  not 
address  it.  it  will  get  worse  and  it  will 
be  the  beginnings.  I  believe,  of  the 
kind  of  changes  in  our  society  that  we 
do  not  want  to  see. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  and  in  accordance  with  rule 
XI.  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Recoro  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  as  approved  by  the 
committee  on  February  6,  1985: 

Rules  por  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  House 

AOMIHISTKATION  [99TH  CONGRESS] 
RDI.E  NO.   1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  Is  a 
part  of  the  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee 
and  to  Its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  Hie  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  Rule  XI.  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. Ail  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  In  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  Rule  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO.  2— RBCITLAR  AND  SPECIAL  MXZTIROS 

<a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  be  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month  when  the 
House  is  in  session  in  accordance  with 
Clause  2(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
Clause  2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  determination  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  considered  at  each  meeting  shall 
be  made  by  the  chairman  subject  to  Clause 
2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  A  regularity  scheduled  meeting  need 


not  be  held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  ranlt- 
ing  member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  the  meeting. 

(c)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

RITLX  NO.  3— OPEN  MSmNGS 

As  required  by  Clause  2(g),  Rule  XI,  each 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation,  of  the 
committee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  clo«ed  to 
the  public.  Provided,  However,  that  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorize,  shall  be  present  In  any  business 
or  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

RULE  NO.  4— RECORDS  AND  ROLIXIALLS 

(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable time  at  the  committee  offices,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order  or  other  proposition;  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
against,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  members  present  but  not  voting. 

(b)  Ail  Committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  committee  com- 
pliance with  Paragraph  (eXl)  of  CHause  2, 
Rule  XI,  each  subcommittee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  subcommittee  actions 
which  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  Is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall 
vote  shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the 
full  committee  for  inspection  by  the  public 
at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  inspection  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order  or  proposi- 
tion, and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present 
but  not  voting. 

(d)  All  subcommittee  hearings,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files,  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  congressional  office  records  of  the 
member  serving  as  chairman  of  the  8ut>com- 
mlttee.  Such  records  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  records  of  the  full  committee,  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  House,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

KVLM  NO.  S— PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  committee 
or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
conunlttee  or  the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  during  each  rollcall  in 
which  such  member's  proxy  is  to  be  voted. 


Each  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto:  except  that  a  member 
may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural 
matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  memt>er  assigning  his  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum.  The  member  does 
not  have  to  appear  in  person  to  present  the 
proxy. 

RtTLE  NO.  6— POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT;  SUBPOENA 
POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
Its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (bHl)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  memt>er  designated  by  the  chairman, 
may  administer  oatiis  to  any  witness. 

(bKl)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  subparagraph  (a)(2)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting,  a  majority 
l>eing  present.  The  power  to  authorize  and 
issue  subpoenas  under  subparagraph  (aK2) 
may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  committee  or  sulx»mmittee  under 
subparagraph  (a)(2)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

Rin^  NO.  T— QUORUMS 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shaU  be 
reported  to  the  House  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  is  actually  present.  Por  the 
purposes  of  taking  any  action  other  than  re- 
porting any  measure,  issuance  of  a  subpoe- 
na, closing  meetings,  promulgating  Commit- 
tee orders,  or  changing  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee,  the  quorum  shall  be  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Por  pur- 
poses of  taking  testimony  and  receiving  evi- 
dence, two  Members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Rin.E  NO.  S— AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chair  will  allow 
an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the  provi- 
sion thereof. 

RULE  NO.  •—REARING  PROCEDITRXS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week  before 
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the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  t>egin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman  whichever  the 
case  may  be  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  Unless  excused  by  the  chairman,  each 
witness  who  is  to  appear  t>efore  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  pro(>osed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearings  thereon. 

(d)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member  who  Is 
not  a  memt)er  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee. 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-mlnute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  memt>ers  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  in  both  full  and  sul>- 
committee  hearings  shall  be  Initiated  by  the 
chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  all  other  members  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognizing  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 
The  chairman  may  accomplish  this  by  rec- 
ognizing two  majority  members  for  each  mi- 
nority member  recognized. 

(f)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  a  hearing  shall  an- 
nounce in  an  opening  statement  the  subject 
of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  them  concerning  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  a  hearing  may  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
it  shall— 

(A)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness; 


(B)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session:  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  10— PROCEDURES  POR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(aK  1 )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  t>een  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  tliat  request. 

(bHl)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  Included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  include. 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(bKl) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  Identified; 

(2)  the  sUtement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
2(bK2)  or  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  t>een 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 


timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  measure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytic&i  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  day  on  which  the  measure 
or  matteris)  was  approved,  excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays,  in  which 
to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by 
that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  Included 
within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report 
filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

( 1 )  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c))  are  Included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  fUing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  in  the  House. 

RI7LE  NO.  1 1 — SUBCOMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT 

The  standing  subcommittees  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  oversight  of  matters 
witiiin  their  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
Rule  X.  clauses  2  and  3  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

RI7LE  NO.  12— REVIEW  OP  COMIINUING 
programs:  BUDGET  ACT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  Its  Jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  Involved.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  Includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
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not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  Jurisdiction  or  functiorjs.  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  Juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to.  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  In 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974 

RULE  ItO.  13— BROADCASTIHC  OFCOmiinTE 
HEARIIfCS 

The  nile  for  the  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  the  same  as  Rule  XI. 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

RUI.S  ItO.  14— COmtlTTEE  AltO  SUBCOlOflTTKE 
STAFF 

Except  as  provided  in  Rule  XI.  clause  5<d> 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  within  the  budget  approved 
for  the  subcommittee  by  the  full  committee: 

B.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
pKJses  by  the  committee; 

C.  The  employees  of  the  committee  not 
assigned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to 
the  minority  under  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
and  their  remuneration  determined  by  the 
chairman  within  the  budget  approved  for 
such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

RULE  HO.  1  S — TRAVEL  OF  MEIIBERS  AlfD  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  for 
any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be 
paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  chairman.  Travel  may  by  authorized  by 
the  chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 


any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  In  writ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur, 

(3)  The  locations  to  be  visited  and  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(bHl)  In  the  case  of  travel  ouUide  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  In 
a  maimer  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  piupoee 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman 
and  shall  be  limited  to  members  and  perma- 
nent employees  of  the  committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  ouUide  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertment 
observations  or  information  gamed  as  a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(c)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performmg  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  and  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mmistration  pertaining  to  such  travel. 

Ruu  HO.  IS— irtnan  ako  jtmisDicxioif  of 

SITBCOMlfimZS 

(a)  There  shall  be  six  Standing  Subcom- 
mittees. The  ratio  (majority/minority)  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees  shall  be: 

Subcommittee  on  Account*.  (7/4)— Inter- 
nal budget  matters;  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund;  changes  in  amounts  of  al- 
lowances; consultant  contracts  for  commit- 
tees; and  monitoring  financial  activities  of 
legislative  service  organizations. 

Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and  Print- 
ing. (3/2)— Matters  pertaining  to  procure- 
ment contracts  for  goods.  Matters  pertam- 
Ing  to  printing.  Government  Printing 
Office,  depository  libraries,  material  printed 
in  Congressional  Record,  and  executive 
papers. 

Subcommittee  on  Services.  (3/2)— Matters 
pertaining  to  parking  facilities,  restaurant 


facilities,  barber  and  beauty  shop  facilities, 
and  other  House  services. 

Subcommittee  on  Office  Systems.  (3/2)— 
Matters  pertaining  to  furniture,  electrical 
and  mechanical  office  equipment  and  other 
accoutrements  for  use  in  the  office  of  mem- 
bers, officers  or  committees  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  manage- 
ment systems  for  such  officer. 

Sul>committee  on  Personnel  and  Police. 
(3/2)— Matters  pertaimng  to  House  employ- 
ees and  Police. 

Subcommittee  on  Elections.  ( 7/4 )— Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  election  of  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Congress; 
corrupt  practices;  credentials  and  qualifica- 
tions and  Federal  elections  generally,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
appomt  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  without  vote  of  all  sub- 
committees of  the  committee  unless  either 
member  Is  appointed  as  a  voting  member  of 
any  subcommittee. 

RUU  no.  1 T— POWERS  AKD  OITnES  OF 
SUBCOmflTTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet. 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
other  sul>commlttee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  or  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible.  It  shall  be  the 
practice  of  the  committee  that  meetings  of 
subcommittees  not  be  scheduled  to  occur  si- 
multaneously with  meetings  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. In  order  to  ensure  orderly  and  fair 
assignment  of  hearing  and  meeting  rooms, 
hearings  and  meetings  should  be  arranged 
in  advance  with  th<>  chairman  through  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee. 

Rm,B  NO.  IS— REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATIOIf  TO 

smcomirTTEEs 

All  legislation  and  other  matters  referred 
to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by  the 
chairman  to  the  subcommittee  of  appropri- 
ate Jurisdiction  within  2  weeks,  imless  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  otherwise 
effected.  The  chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
conunittees.  consistent  with  House  Rule  X, 
for  concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations),  or  divide  the  matter  Into 
two  or  more  parts  and  refer  each  such  part 
to  a  different  subcommittee,  or  refer  the 
matter  pursuant  to  House  Rule  X  to  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  appomted  by  the  chair- 
man for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering 
that  matter  and  reporting  to  the  full  com- 
mittee thereon,  or  make  such  other  provi- 
sions as  may  be  considered  appropriate.  The 
chairman  may  designate  a  subcommittee 
chairman  or  other  member  to  take  responsi- 
bility as  "floor  manager"  of  a  bill  during  its 
consideration  in  the  House. 

RULE  NO.   19 — OTHER  PROCEOiniES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  committee. 


RULE  NO  20— DESIGNATION  OF  CLERK  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee  shall  act  as 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandl£R)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Prenzel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BEREt;TER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoEMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boucher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hoyer,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes,  on  February  7. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  19. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Mr.  Lantos.  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  their 
own  request)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Kolter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bennett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skelton),  for  20  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lagouarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snoute. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoEMER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mrs.  BxntTON  of  California. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  English  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Waxmah. 
Mr.  Kolter. 

Mr.  ACKERMAlf. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Dtmallt. 

Mr.  SCHKUCR. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Wydkn. 

Mr.  Wolfs. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richardson).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Thursday.  January  3, 
1985,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 
this  evening. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The    recess    having    expired,    the 
House   was   called   to   order   by   the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright];  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.'  Foley];  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt];  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander]; the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards];  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel];  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott];  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]; 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moorhxad];  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino], 

Members  will  assemble  in  front  of 
the  rostrum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole];  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson);  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong];  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]; 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HKUfzl;  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly];  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkr];  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins];  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byro];  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston];  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye];  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon];  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd];  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  for  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
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reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostr\un. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
tnmi. 

At  9  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  to 
you,  and  wishing  to  him  a  happy 
birthday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  99-25) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests,  and 
fellow  citizens.  I  come  before  you  to 
report  on  the  state  of  our  Union.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  after  4 
years  of  united  effort,  the  American 
people  have  brought  forth  a  Nation  re- 
newed—stronger, freer  and  more 
secure  than  before. 

Four  years  ago.  we  began  to 
change— forever,  I  hope— our  assump- 
tions about  Government  and  its  place 
in  our  lives.  Out  of  that  change  has 
come  great  and  robust  growth— in  our 
confidence,  our  economy,  and  our  role 
in  the  world. 

Tonight,  America  is  stronger  because 
of  the  values  that  we  hold  dear.  We 
believe  that  faith  and  freedom  must 
be  our  guiding  stars,  for  they  show  us 
truth,  they  make  us  brave,  give  us 
hope,  and  leave  us  wiser  than  we  were. 
Our  progress  began  not  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  but  in  the  hearts  of  our  fami- 
lies, communities,  workplaces,  and  vol- 
untary groups  which,  together,  are  un- 
leashing the  invincible  spirit  of  one 
great  Nation  under  God. 

Four  years  ago,  we  said  we  would  in- 
vigorate our  economy  by  giving  people 
greater  freedom  and  incentives  to  take 
risks,  and  letting  them  keep  more  of 
what  they  earned. 

We  did  what  we  promised,  and  a 
great  industrial  giant  is  reborn.  To- 
night we  can  take  pride  in  25  straight 
months  of  economic  growth,  the 
strongest  in  34  years;  a  three-year  in- 
flation average  of  3.9  percent,  the 
lowest  in  17  years:  and  7.3  million  new 
Jobs  in  two  years,  with  more  of  our 
citizens  working  than  ever  before. 


New  freedom  in  our  lives  has  planted 
the  rich  seeds  for  future  success: 

For  an  America  of  wisdom  that 
honors  the  family,  knowing  that  as 
the  family  goes,  so  goes  our  civiliza- 
tion: 

For  an  America  of  vision  that  sees 
tomorrow's  dreams  in  the  learning  and 
hard  work  we  do  today: 

For  an  America  of  courage  whose 
servicemen  and  women,  even  as  we 
meet,  proudly  stand  watch  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom; 

For  an  America  of  compassion  that 
opens  its  heart  to  those  who  cry  out 
for  help. 

We  have  begun  well.  But  it's  only  a 
begiiuiing.  We  are  not  here  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  what  we  have 
done,  but  to  challenge  ourselves  to 
finish  what  has  not  yet  been  done. 

We  are  here  to  speak  for  millions  in 
our  inner  cities  who  long  for  real  Jobs, 
safe  neighborhoods,  and  schools  that 
truly  teach.  We  are  here  to  speak  for 
the  American  farmer,  the  entrepre- 
neur, and  every  worker  in  industries 
fighting  to  modernize  and  compete. 
And,  yes,  we  are  here  to  stand,  and 
proudly  so.  for  all  who  struggle  to 
break  free  from  totalitarianism;  for  all 
who  know  in  their  hearts  that  free- 
dom is  the  one  true  path  to  peace  and 
human  happiness. 

Proverbs  tells  us,  without  a  vision 
the  people  perish.  When  asked  what 
great  principle  holds  our  Union  to- 
gether, Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Some- 
thing in  (the)  Declaration  giving  liber- 
ty, not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all 
future  time." 

We  honor  the  giants  of  our  history, 
not  by  going  back,  but  forward  to  the 
dreams  their  vision  fores&w.  My  fellow 
citizens,  this  Nation  is  poised  for 
greatness.  The  time  has  come  to  pro- 
ceed toward  a  great  new  challenge— a 
Second  American  Revolution  of  hope 
and  opportunity:  a  revolution  carrying 
us  to  new  heights  of  progress  by  push- 
ing back  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
space;  a  revolution  of  spirit  that  taps 
the  soul  of  America,  enabling  us  to 
summon  greater  strength  than  we 
have  ever  known;  and,  a  revolution 
that  carries  beyond  our  shores  the 
golden  promise  of  human  freedom  in  a 
world  at  peace. 

Let  us  begin  by  challenging  our  con- 
ventional wisdom:  There  are  no  con- 
straints on  the  human  mind,  no  walls 
around  the  human  spirit,  no  barriers 
to  our  progress  except  those  we  our- 
selves erect.  Already,  pushing  down 
tax  rates  has  freed  our  economy  to 
vault  forward  to  record  growth. 

In  Europe,  they  are  calling  it  "the 
American  Miracle."  Day  by  day,  we 
are  shattering  accepted  notions  of 
what  is  possible.  When  I  was  growing 
up.  we  failed  to  see  how  a  new  thing 
called  radio  would  transform  our  mar- 
ketplace. Well,  today  many  have  not 


yet  seen  how  advances  in  technology 
are  transforming  our  lives. 

In  the  late  1950's,  workers  at  the 
AT&T  semiconductor  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania produced  five  transistors  a 
day  for  $7.50  apiece.  They  now 
produce  over  a  million  for  less  than  a 
penny  apiece. 

New  laser  techniques  could  revolu- 
tionize heart  bypass  surgery,  cut  diag- 
nosis time  for  viruses  linked  to  cancer 
from  weeks  to  minutes,  reduce  hospi- 
tal costs  dramatically,  and  hold  out 
new  promise  for  saving  human  lives. 

Our  automobile  industry  has  over- 
hauled assembly  lines,  increased 
worker  productivity,  and  is  competi- 
tive once  again. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
ability  to  produce  more,  do  more,  be 
more.  Our  economy  is  not  getting 
older  and  weaker,  it  is  getting  younger 
and  stronger.  It  doesn't  need  rest  and 
supervision,  it  needs  new  challenge 
and  greater  freedom.  And  that  word, 
freedom,  is  the  key  to  the  Second 
American  Revolution  that  we  mean  to 
bring  about. 

Let  us  move  together  with  a  historic 
reform  of  tax  simplification  for  fair- 
ness and  growth.  Last  year  I  asked 
then  Treasury  Secretary  Regan  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  simplify  the  tax  code, 
so  all  taxpayers  would  be  treated  more 
fairly,  and  personal  tax  rates  could 
come  further  down. 

We  have  cut  tax  rates  by  almost  25 
percent,  yet  the  tax  system  remains 
unfair  and  limits  our  potential  for 
growth.  Exclusions  and  exemptions 
cause  similar  incomes  to  t)e  taxed  at 
different  levels.  Low-income  families 
face  steep  tax  t>arriers  that  make  hard 
lives  even  harder.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  produced  an  excellent 
reform  plan  whose  principles  will 
guide  the  final  proposal  that  we  will 
ask  you  to  enact. 

One  thing  that  tax  reform  will  not 
be  Is  a  tax  increase  in  disguise.  We  will 
not  Jeopardize  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction  that  families  need.  We  will 
reduce  personal  tax  rates  as  low  as 
possible  by  removing  many  tax  prefer- 
ences. We  will  propose  a  top  rate  of 
not  more  than  35  percent,  and  possibly 
lower.  And  we  will  propose  reducing 
corporate  rates  while  maintaining  in- 
centives for  capital  formation. 

To  encourage  opportunity  and  jobs 
rather  than  dependency  and  welfare, 
we  will  propose  that  individuals  living 
at  or  near  the  poverty  line  be  totally 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  To 
restore  fairness  to  families,  we  will 
propose  increasing  significantly  the 
personal  exemption. 

And  tonight,  I  am  instructing  Treas- 
ury Secretary  James  Baker— I  have  to 
get  used  to  saying  that— to  begin  work- 
ing with  congressional  authors  and 
committees  for  bipartisan  legislation 
conforming  to  these  principles.  We 
will  call  upon  the  American  people  for 


upport  and  upon  every  man  and 
Aoman  in  this  chamber.  Together  we 
an  pass,  this  year,  a  tax  bill  for  fair- 
ness, simplicity  and  growth,  making 
Lhis  economy  the  engine  of  our 
dreams,  and  America  the  Investment 
capital  of  the  world.  So  let  us  begin. 

Tax  simplification  will  be  a  giant 
step  toward  unleashing  the  tremen- 
dous pent-up  power  of  our  economy. 
But  a  Second  American  Revolution 
must  carry  the  promise  of  opportunity 
for  all.  It  is  time  to  liberate  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  the  most  distressed 
areas  of  our  country. 

This  Government  will  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility to  help  those  in  need.  But 
policies  that  increase  dependency, 
break  up  families,  and  destroy  self-re- 
spect are  not  progressive,  they  are  re- 
actionary. E>espite  our  strides  in  civil 
rights,  blacks.  Hispanics,  and  all  mi- 
norities will  not  have  full  and  equal 
power  until  they  have  full  economic 
power. 

We  have  repeatedly  sought  passage 
of  enterprise  zones  to  help  those  in 
the  abandoned  comers  of  our  land 
find  jobs,  learn  skills,  and  build  better 
lives.  This  legislation  Is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
we  agree  that  there  must  be  no  forgot- 
ten Americans.  Let  us  place  new 
dreams  in  a  million  hearts  and  create 
a  new  generation  of  entrepreneurs  by 
passing  enterprise  zones  this  year. 

And  "Tip,"  you  could  make  that  a 
birthday  present. 

Nor  must  we  lose  the  chance  to  pass 
our  Youth  Employment  Opportunity 
Wage  proposal.  We  can  help  teenagers 
who  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  find  summer  Jobs,  so  they  can 
know  the  pride  of  work,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  their  futures. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  which  has  a 
nearly  two-thirds  job  placement  rate. 
Credits  and  education  and  health  care 
vouchers  will  help  working  families 
shop  for  services  they  need. 

Our  Administration  is  already  en- 
couraging certain  low-income  public 
housing  residents  to  own  and  manage 
their  own  dwellings.  It  Is  time  that  all 
public  housing  residents  have  that  op- 
portunity of  ownership. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help 
create  a  new  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
But  States  and  localities,  many  of 
which  enjoy  surpluses  from  the  recov- 
ery, must  not  permit  their  tax  and  reg- 
ulatory policies  to  stand  as  barriers  to 
growth. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  stop 
spreading  dependency  and  start 
spreading  opportunity:  that  we  will 
stop  spreading  bondage  and  start 
spreading  freedom. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  growth 
initiatives  must  await  final  action  on 
deficit  reductions.  Well,  the  best  way 
to  reduce  deficits  is  through  economic 
growth.  More  businesses  will  be  start- 
ed, more  Investments  made,  more  Jobs 


created,  and  more  people  will  be  on 
payrolls  paying  taxes.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  Government  spending  is  to 
reduce  the  need  for  spending  by  in- 
creasing prosperity.  Each  added  per- 
centage point  per  year  of  real  G.N.P. 
growth  will  lead  to  a  cumulative  reduc- 
tion in  deficits  of  nearly  $200  billion 
over  five  years. 

To  move  steadily  toward  a  balanced 
budget  we  must  also  lighten  Govern- 
ment's claim  on  our  total  economy. 
We  will  not  do  this  by  raising  taxes. 
We  must  make  sure  that  our  economy 
grows  faster  than  the  growth  in  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
our  Fiscal  Year  1986  budget,  overall 
Government  program  spending  will  be 
frozen  at  the  current  level:  it  must  not 
be  one  dime  higher  than  Fiscal  Year 
1985.  And  three  points  are  key: 

First,  the  social  safety  net  for  the  el- 
derly, the  needy,  the  disabled,  and  un- 
employed will  be  left  Intact.  Growth  of 
our  major  health  care  programs.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  will  be  slowed,  but 
protections  for  the  elderly  and  needy 
will  be  preserved. 

Second,  we  must  not  relax  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  military  strength  Just 
as  we  near  our  goal  of  a  fully 
equipped,  trained,  and  ready  profes- 
sional corps.  National  security  is  Gov- 
ernment's first  responsibility,  so,  in 
past  years,  defense  spending  took 
about  half  the  Federal  budget.  Today 
it  takes  less  than  a  third. 

We  have  already  reduced  our 
planned  defense  expenditures  by 
nearly  $100  billion  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  reduced  projected  spending 
again  this  year.  You  know,  we  only 
have  a  military  Industrial  complex 
until  a  time  of  danger.  Then  It  be- 
comes the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Spending  for  defense  is  Investing  in 
things  that  are  priceless:  peace  and 
freedom. 

Third,  we  must  reduce  or  eliminate 
costly  Government  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, deregulation  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  led  to  cheaper  airfares,  but 
on  Amtrak  taxpayers  pay  about  $35 
per  passenger  every  time  an  Amtrak 
train  leaves  the  station.  It's  time  we 
ended  this  huge  Federal  subsidy. 

Our  farm  program  costs  have  quad- 
rupled in  recent  years.  Yet  I  know 
from  visiting  farmers,  many  in  great 
financial  distress,  that  we  need  an  or- 
derly transition  to  a  market-oriented 
farm  economy.  We  can  help  farmers 
best,  not  by  expanding  Federal  pay- 
ments, but  by  making  fimdamental  re- 
forms, keeping  interest  rates  heading 
down,  and  knocking  down  foreign 
trade  barriers  to  American  farm  ex- 
ports. 

We  are  moving  ahead  with  Grace 
Commission  reforms  to  eliminate 
waste,  and  improve  Government's 
management  practices.  In  the  long 
run,  we  must  protect  the  taxpayers 
from  Government.  And  I  ask  again 
that  you  pass,  as  32  States  have  now 


called  for,  an  amendment  mandating 
the  Federal  Government  spend  no 
more  than  it  takes  in.  And  I  ask  for 
the  authority  used  responsibly  by  43 
Governors  to  veto  individual  items  in 
appropriations  bills.  Senator  Mattihg- 
LY  has  Introduced  a  bill  permitting  a  2- 
year  trial  run  of  the  line-item  veto.  I 
hope  you  will  pass  and  send  that  legis- 
lation to  my  desk. 

Nearly  50  years  of  Government 
living  beyond  its  means  has  brought  us 
to  a  time  of  reckoning.  Ours  is  but  a 
moment  In  history.  But  one  moment 
of  courage,  idealism,  and  bipartisan 
unity  can  change  American  history 
forever. 

Soimd  monetary  policy  is  key  to 
long-running  economic  strength  and 
stability.  We  will  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
seeking  a  steady  policy  that  ensures 
price  stability,  without  keeping  Inter- 
est rates  artificially  high  or  needlessly 
holding  down  growth. 

Reducing  uruieeded  red  tape  and 
regulations,  and  deregulating  the 
energy,  transportation,  and  financial 
industries,  have  unleashed  new  compe- 
tition, giving  consumers  more  choices, 
better  services,  and  lower  prices.  In 
Just  one  set  of  grant  programs  we  have 
reduced  905  pages  of  regulations  to  31. 
We  seek  to  fully  deregulate  natural 
gas  to  bring  on  new  supplies  and  bring 
us  closer  to  energy  independence.  Con- 
sistent with  safety  standards,  we  will 
continue  removing  restraints  on  the 
biis  and  railroad  industries;  we  will 
soon  send  up  legislation  to  return  Con- 
rail  to  the  private  sector,  where  it  be- 
longs: and  we  will  support  further  de- 
regulation of  the  trucking  industry. 

Every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  take  from  us,  every  de- 
cision it  does  not  make  for  us.  will 
make  our  economy  stronger,  or  lives 
more  abundant,  our  future  more  free. 
Our  Second  American  Revolution 
will  push  on  to  new  possibilities  not 
only  on  Earth,  but  in  the  next  frontier 
of  space.  Despite  budget  restraints,  we 
will  seek  record  funding  for  research 
and  development. 

We  have  seen  the  success  of  the 
space  shuttle.  Now  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop a  permanently  manned  Space 
Station,  and  new  opportunities  for 
free  enterprise  because  in  the  next 
decade  Americans  and  our  friends 
around  the  world  will  be  living  and 
working  together  in  space. 

In  the  zero  gravity  of  space  we  could 
manufacture  in  30  days  lifesavlng 
medicines  it  would  take  30  years  to 
make  on  Earth.  We  can  make  crystals 
of  exceptional  purity  to  produce  super 
computers,  creating  Jobs,  technologies, 
and  medical  breakthroughs  beyond 
anything  we  ever  dreamed  possible. 

As  we  do  all  this,  we  will  continue  to 
protect  our  natural  resources.  We  will 
seek  reauthorization  and  expanded 
funding  for  the  Superfund  program. 
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to  continue  cleaning  up  hazardous 
waste  sites  which  threaten  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

Now,  there  is  another  great  heritage 
to  speak  of  this  evening.  Of  all  the 
changes  that  have  swept  America  the 
past  four  years,  none  brings  greater 
promise  than  our  rediscovery  of  the 
values  of  faith,  freedom,  family,  work, 
and  neighborhood. 

We  see  signs  of  renewal  in  increased 
attendance  in  places  of  worship:  re- 
newed optimism  and  faith  in  our 
future;  love  of  country  rediscovered  by 
our  young  who  are  leading  the  way. 
We  have  rediscovered  that  work  is 
good  in  and  of  itself;  that  it  ennobles 
us  to  create  and  contribute  no  matter 
how  seemingly  humble  our  jobs.  We 
have  seen  a  powerful  new  current 
from  an  old  and  honorable  tradition- 
American  generosity. 

Prom  thousands  answering  Peace 
Corps  appeals  to  help  boost  food  pro- 
duction in  Africa,  to  millions  volun- 
teering time,  corporations  adopting 
schools,  and  communities  pulling  to- 
gether to  help  the  neediest  among  us 
at  home,  we  have  refound  our  values. 
Private  sector  Initiatives  are  crucial  to 
our  future. 

I  thank  the  Congress  for  passing 
equal  access  legislation  giving  religious 
groups  the  same  right  to  use  class- 
rooms after  school  that  other  groups 
enjoy.  But  no  citizen  should  tremble, 
nor  the  world  shudder,  if  a  child 
stands  in  a  classroom  and  breathes  a 
prayer.  We  ask  you  again— give  chil- 
dren back  a  right  they  had  for  a  centu- 
ry and  a  half  or  more  in  this  country. 
The  question  of  abortion  grips  our 
Nation.  Abortion  is  either  the  taking 
of  a  human  life  or  it  isn't:  and  if  it  is— 
and  medical  technology  is  increasingly 
showing  it  is — it  must  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  terrible  irony  that  while  some 
tuan  to  abortion,  so  many  others  who 
cannot  become  parents  cry  out  for 
children  to  adopt.  We  have  room  for 
these  children:  we  can  fill  the  cradles 
of  those  who  want  a  child  to  love.  To- 
night I  ask  you  in  the  Congress  to 
move  this  year  on  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  unborn. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we  are  re- 
turning to  excellence  and  again  the 
heroes  are  our  people,  not  govern- 
ment. We  are  stressing  basics  of  disci- 
pline, rigorous  testing,  and  homework, 
while  helping  children  become  com- 
puter smart  as  well.  For  20  years  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  scores  of  our  high 
school  students  went  down.  But  now 
they  have  gone  up  two  of  the  last 
three  years. 

We  must  go  forward  in  our  commit- 
ment to  the  new  basics,  giving  parents 
greater  authority  and  making  sure 
good  teachers  are  rewarded  for  hard 
work  and  achievement  through  merit 
pay. 

Of  all  the  changes  in  the  past  20 
years,  none  has  more  threatened  our 
sense  of  national  well-being  than  the 


explosion  of  violent  crime.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  attacked  to  be  a  victim. 
The  woman  who  must  nm  to  her  car 
after  shopping  at  night  is  a  victim:  the 
couple  draping  their  door  with  locks 
and  chains  are  victims:  as  is  the  tired, 
decent  cleaning  woman  who  can't  ride 
a  subway  home  without  being  afraid. 

We  do  not  seek  to  violate  the  rights 
of  defendants.  But  shouldn't  we  feel 
more  compassion  for  the  victims  of 
crime  than  for  those  who  commit 
crime?  For  the  first  time  in  20  years 
the  crime  index  has  fallen  two  years  in 
a  row;  we  have  convicted  over  7,400 
drug  offenders,  and  put  them,  as  well 
as  leaders  of  organized  crime,  behind 
bars  in  record  numbers. 

But  we  must  do  more.  I  urge  the 
House  to  follow  the  Senate  and  enact 
proposals  permitting  use  of  all  reliable 
evidence  that  police  officers  acquire  In 
good  faith.  These  proposals  would  also 
reform  the  habeus  corpus  laws  and 
allow,  in  keeping  with  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty  where 
necessary. 

There  can  be  no  economic  revival  in 
ghettos  when  the  most  violent  among 
us  are  allowed  to  roam  free.  It  Is  time 
we  restored  domestic  tranquility.  And 
we  mean  to  do  just  that. 

Just  as  we  are  positioned  as  never 
before  to  secure  justice  in  our  econo- 
my, we  are  poised  as  never  before  to 
create  a  safer,  freer,  more  peaceful 
world. 

Our  alliances  are  stronger  than  ever. 
Our  economy  is  stronger  than  ever. 
We  have  resumed  our  historic  role  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world— and  all  of 
these  together  are  a  great  force  for 
peace. 

Since  1981  we  have  been  committed 
to  seeking  fair  and  verifiable  arms 
agreements  that  would  lower  the  risk 
of  war  and  reduce  the  size  of  nuclear 
arsenals.  Now  our  determination  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  has  influ- 
enced the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Our  negotiators 
must  be  able  to  go  to  that  table  with 
the  united  support  of  the  American 
people.  All  of  us  have  no  greater 
dream  than  to  see  the  day  when  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  banned  from  this 
Earth  forever. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play  In  modernizing  our  de- 
fenses, thus  supporting  our  chances 
for  a  meaningful  arms  agreement. 
Your  vote  this  spring  on  the  Peace- 
keeper missile  will  be  a  critical  test  of 
our  resolve  to  maintain  the  strength 
we  need  and  move  toward  mutual  and 
verifiable  arms  reductions. 

For  the  past  20  years  we  have  be- 
lieved that  no  war  will  be  launched  as 
long  as  each  side  knows  it  can  retaliate 
with  a  deadly  counterstrlke.  Well,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  better  way  of  eliminat- 
ing the  threat  of  nuclesir  war. 

It  Is  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
aimed  ultimately  at  finding  a  non-nu- 


clear defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
It  is  the  most  hopeful  possibility  of 
the  nuclear  age.  But  it  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. 

Some  say  it  will  bring  war  to  the 
heavens— but  Its  purpose  is  to  deter 
war,  in  the  heavens  and  on  Earth. 
Some  say  the  research  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Perhaps,  but  it  could  save  mil- 
lions of  lives,  indeed  humanity  itself. 
Some  say  if  we  build  such  a  system  the 
Soviets  will  build  a  defense  system  of 
their  own.  Well,  they  already  have 
strategic  defenses  that  surpass  ours:  a 
civil  defense  system,  where  we  have 
almost  none;  and  a  research  program 
covering  roughly  the  same  areas  of 
technology  we  are  exploring.  And  fi- 
nally, some  say  the  research  will  take 
a  long  time.  The  answer  to  that  is: 
"Let's  get  started." 

Harry  Tnmian  once  said  that  ulti- 
mately our  security  and  the  world's 
hopes  for  peace  and  human  progress, 
"lie  not  In  measures  of  defense  or  in 
the  control  of  weapons,  but  in  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  freedom  and 
self-government." 

Tonight  we  declare  anew  to  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Freedom 
is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  chosen 
few:  it  is  the  universal  right  of  all 
God's  children.  Look  to  where  peace 
and  prosperity  flourish  today.  It  Is  in 
homes  that  freedom  built.  Victories 
against  poverty  are  greatest  and  peace 
most  secure  where  people  live  by  laws 
that  ensure  free  press,  free  speech, 
and  freedom  to  worship,  vote,  and 
create  wealth. 

Our  mission  is  to  nourish  and  defend 
freedom  and  democracy  and  to  com- 
municate these  ideals  everywhere  we 
can. 

America's  economic  success  is  free- 
dom's success:  it  can  be  repeated  a 
hundred  times  in  a  hundred  different 
nations.  Many  countries  in  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  have  few  resources 
other  than  the  enterprise  of  their  own 
people.  But  through  low  tax  rates  and 
free  markets  they  have  soared  ahead 
of  centralized  economies.  And  now 
China  is  opening  up  Its  economy  to 
meet  its  needs. 

We  need  a  stronger  and  simpler  ap- 
proach to  the  process  of  making  and 
implementing  trade  policy  and  will  be 
studying  potential  changes  in  that 
process  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  seen  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  and  lived  through  the  disasters 
of  protectionism.  Tonight  I  ask  all  our 
trading  partners,  developed  and  devel- 
oping alike,  to  join  us  in  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations  to  expand  trade 
and  competition,  and  strengthen  the 
global  economy— and  to  begin  it  in  this 
next  year. 

There  are  more  than  3  billion 
human  beings  living  in  Third  World 
Countries  with  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  $650  a  year.  Many  are  vic- 
tims of  dictatorships  that  impoverish 
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them  with  taxation  and  corruption. 
Let  us  ask  our  allies  to  join  us  in  a 
practical  program  of  trade  and  assist- 
ance that  fosters  economic  develop- 
ment through  personal  incentives  to 
help  these  people  climb  from  poverty 
on  their  own.  We  cannot  play  Irmo- 
cents  abroad  in  a  world  that  is  not  In- 
nocent. Nor  can  we  be  passive  when 
freedom  is  under  siege.  Without  re- 
sources, diplomacy  cannot  succeed. 
Our  security  assistance  programs  help 
friendly  governments  defend  them- 
selves, and  give  them  confidence  to 
work  for  peace.  And  I  hope  that  you  In 
the  Congress  will  understand  that 
dollar  for  dollar  security  assistance 
contributes  as  much  to  global  security 
as  our  own  defense  budget. 

We  must  stand  by  all  our  democratic 
allies.  And  we  must  not  break  faith 
with  those  who  are  risking  their  lives 
on  every  continent,  from  Afghanistan 
to  Nicaragua,  to  defy  Soviet-supported 
aggression  and  secure  rights  which 
have  been  ours  from  birth. 

The  Sandinista  dictatorship  of  Nica- 
ragua, with  full  Cuban  Soviet-bloc  sup- 
port not  only  persecutes  its  people,  the 
church,  and  denies  a  free  press,  but 
arms  and  provides  bases  for  commu- 
nist terrorists  attacking  neighboring 
states.  Support  for  freedom  fighters  is 
self-defense,  and  totally  consistent 
with  the  OAS  and  U.N.  Charters.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  continue 
all  facets  of  our  assistance  to  Central 
America.  I  want  to  work  with  you  to 
support  the  democratic  forces  whose 
struggle  is  tied  to  our  own  security. 

Tonight  I  have  spwken  of  great  plans 
and  great  dreams.  They  are  dreams  we 
can  make  come  true.  Two  hundred 
years  of  American  history  should  have 
taught  us  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

Ten  years  ago  a  young  girl  left  Viet- 
nam with  her  family,  part  of  the 
exodus  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Saigon.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  with  no  possessions  and  not 
knowing  a  word  of  English,  10  years 
ago.  The  young  girl  studied  hard, 
learned  English,  and  finished  high 
school  in  the  top  of  her  class.  And  this 
May.  May  22  to  be  exact.  Is  a  big  date 
on  her  calendar.  Just  10  years  from 
the  time  she  left  Vietnam  she  will 
graduate  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  meet  an 
American  hero  named  Jean  Nguyen. 

Now,  there  is  someone  else  here  to- 
night—bom 79  years  ago.  She  lives  in 
the  inner  city  where  she  cares  for  in- 
fants bom  of  mothers  who  are  heroin 
addicts.  The  children  bora  in  with- 
drawal are  sometimes  even  dropped  at 
her  doorstep.  She  helps  them  with 
love. 

Go  to  her  house  some  night  and 
maybe  you  will  see  her  silhouette 
against  the  window  as  she  walks  the 
floor,  talking  softly,  soothing  a  child 
in  her  arms.  Mother  Hale  of  Harlem, 
and  she.  too.  is  an  American  hero. 


Jean.  Mother  Hale,  your  lives  tell  us 
that  the  oldest  American  saying  is  new 
again— anything  Is  possible  In  America 
if  we  have  the  faith,  the  will,  and  the 
heart. 

History  is  asking  us  once  again  to  be 
a  force  for  good  in  the  world.  Let  us 
begin— in  unity,  with  Justice  and  love. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  joint  session 
will  be  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
a  brief  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess. 


APTER  RECESS 
The     recess     having    expired,     the 
House   was   called   to   order   by   the 
Speaker  at  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m. 


MESSAGE     OP     THE     PRESIDENT 
REFERRED    TO    THE    COMMIT- 
TEE   OF    THE    WHOLE     HOUSE 
ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole   House   on   the   State    of 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


the 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  February  7,  1985. 
at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

474.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  tr&nmlttlng  the 
Navy's  letter  of  offer  to  Canada  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  punisant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96  Stat. 
1288):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  NATO  weapons  sys- 
tems standardization  and  results  achieved, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2457  (96  SUt.  1295): 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  negotiated  under 


section  2304  (a)!!  and  (a)16  in  the  second 
half  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

477.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  "Theater  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Force 
Structure. "  pusuant  to  Public  Law  98-525, 
section  1103:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
ITnlted  States,  transmitting  a  statement 
with  respect  to  a  transaction  involving  VS. 
exports  to  Spain,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  31,  1945.  chapter  341.  section 
2(bK3Kiil)  (88  SUt.  2335:  91  Stat.  1210;  92 
SUt.  3724):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled:  "Follow-up  Review  of  the  District's 
Foster  Care  Program",  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  455(d):  to  the  C^ommit- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Eiiergy  Outlook  1984, 
pursuant  to  FEAA.  section  57(aK2)  c90  SUt. 
1139;  91  SUt.  572):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  Department  of  SUte.  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  intent  to  issue  commer- 
cial export  license  for  sale  of  certain  major 
defense  equipment,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  letter  of  offer  of  de- 
fense equipment  to  Canada  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  intent  of  the  Air  Force  to  offer 
Korea  defense  articles  and  services  in  excess 
of  (20  million,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Oeneral  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  activity  of  the  agency,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  30.  1949.  chapter  288.  section 
212  (64  SUt.  580);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  prescribed  infor- 
mation for  the  TVA  retirement  system,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(lKB);  to  the 
Committee  on  <3ovemment  Operations. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  notice  of  proposal  for 
an  altered  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Ciov- 
emment  Operations. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Salinity  Control  Program  and  the  quality  of 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-483.  section  15;  Public  Law 
87-590.  section  6;  Public  Law  93-320,  section 
206;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 
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489.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
actual  amount  of  revenues  deposited  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3712<cK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director 
for  Workforce  Effectiveness  and  Develop- 
ment. Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Re- 
cruitment Program  for  fiscal  year  1984.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  7201(e):  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Manatee 
Harbor.  FL  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-22).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  administrative  reorganization 
of  the  agency,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
210(b)(2)  (95  SUt.  1033):  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-294.  section  177(d)(1):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 

WAXMAIf): 

H.R.  944.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  aquifers  which  are  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  drinking  water  for  public  water 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

FOIBY.    Mr.    SYNAR,    Mr.    STAHGEUUfD. 

Mr.  Carwiy,  Mr.  Weavzr,  Mr.  JoifES 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  DEWiry  Smith,  Mr. 
Youwc  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Dekhick.  Mr. 
Frawkun.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Muhtha, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Stew- 
holm,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Sensenrrenher,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
StnfDQUiST.  Mr.  Moorhzao,  Mr. 
Blilet,  Mr.  QniLLEN,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  RCDD.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Fn«UA.  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  oe  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hammxr- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
PuFPO.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Caydos,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mrs.  Byron): 
H.R.  945.  A  blU  to  protect  the  rlghte  of 

firearms  owners;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.    946.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 

emergency  credit  to  farm  producers;  to  pro- 


vide funds  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  indebtedness:  and  to  determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  commodities, 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  failure  to 
sell  competitively:  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  OARCLA: 
H.R.  947.  A  bill  to  define  Federal  policy  on 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  to  assist  in 
making  available  comprehensive  services  to 
prevent  unintended  adolescent  pregnancy 
and  childbearing  and  to  assist  pregnant  ado- 
lescents and  adolescent  parents  and  their 
families:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Jetpords.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lkvine 
of    California.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 
M(x>dy,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Williams): 
H.R.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  to  prevent  violence  and  intimidation 
directed    against    persons    participating    In 
tenant  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.R.  949.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  effect  of 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
that  require  bilingual  ballots  and  election 
materials  and  to  permit  the  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  ballots  and  materials  are 
necessary:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.R.  950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Caribbean  Trade  Institute/ 
International  Trade  Center  in  Harlem.  New 
York  City:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEILEa«SON: 
H.R.  951.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  to  40  cents  per  pack;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  952.  A  btU  to  amend  section  504  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  handicapped  or  dis- 
abled individuals  in  programs  provided  by  a 
recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  953.  A  bill  to  aUow  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  be  furnished  to  the  law  enfon»- 
ment  agencies  of  countries,  such  as  Costa 
Rica,  which  rely  on  their  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  provide  for  the  national  defense 
and  seciulty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  954.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  contemporaneous  records 
with  respect  to  the  business  use  of  certain 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLAOOI: 
H.R.  955.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  main- 
taining a  household  a  member  of  which  is  a 
dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  has  attained 
age  65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS; 
H.R.  956.  A  biU  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  stable  relationships  between 
commimitiefl  and  professional  sports  teams 
and  leagues  and  in  the  successful  operation 


of  such  teams  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  957.  A  bill  to  foster  competition  in  in- 
terLATA  teleconununications,  to  facilitate 
the    deregulation    of    the    dominant    inter- 
LATA  carrier  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
preserving  competition  and  the  public  inter- 
est, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  958.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  and  operation  of  a  national  lottery 
to  assist  in  financing  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CO'yjfE: 
H.R.  959.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  to  the  city  of  PitUburgh, 
PA,  to  pay  the  costs  of  constructing  the  un- 
completed  portion   of   the   Saw   MUl   Run 
relief  sewer;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  require  community 
Impact  statements  by  certain  corporations 
involved  In  mergers  which  will  result  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  persons  employed  In 
any  community  by  at  least  100  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.   Faunt- 
ROY.  and  Mr.  de  Logo): 
H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
Peace  Corps  technical  training  programs  for 
the  people  of  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  in  order  to  assist  In  meeting  the  In- 
frastructure needs  of  those  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
HJl.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  make  an  exception  to 
the  ban  on  participation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  certain  for- 
eign arrest  actions  and   interrogations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.   EcKAKi  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.     SiKORSKi,     Mr.     Swirr,     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Levine   of   California,   Mr.   Rooino, 
VLt.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE.  and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
adequate  protection  of  employees  by  guar- 
anteeing their  right  to  know  of  the  risks  as- 
sociated with  hazardous  substances  in  their 
places  of  employment  by  permitting  States 
to  adopt  more  protective  provisions  of  law 
regarding  the  providing  of  information  to 
employees   concerning   these   risks;   to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  964.   A  bill   to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  carrying  out  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ESiergy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  M(x>dy.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 


Levine   of   California,   Mr.    Rodiho, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  to  prevent  releases  of  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous substances  which  are  presently  not 
adequately  controlled,  to  establish  a  com- 
munity right  to  know  of  the  risks  associated 
with  hazardous  substances  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  to  protect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals exposed  to  hazardous  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Moody.   Mr.   Wolpe.   Mr.   Ouarini. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.    Mr.    Lundine.    and    Mr. 
Vento): 
H.R.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  training  cen- 
ters to  assist  in  Improving  the  emergency  re- 
sponse   and    enforcement    capabilities    of 
State  and  local  personnel:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  control  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  from  stationary  and  mobile 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BlAGGI ): 

H.R.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  authorize  federally  insured 
credit  unions  to  redeem  coupons  issued 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moorheao): 
H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  to  repeal  the  sUtutory  au- 
thorities administered  by  the  Residential 
Energy  Conservation  Service  and  the  Com- 
mercial and  Apartment  Conservation  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   HORTON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
McGrath,  and  Mr.  Walker): 
H.R.  970.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  membership  and  operations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations; to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 

Operations.  

By    Mr.    HOYER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Holt): 
H.R.  971.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  authorize  the  delivery  of  water 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  water  system 
to  water  systems  in  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  in  Maryland,  and  the  purchase 
of  water  for  the  District  of  Columbia  water 
system  from  such  systems;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authority 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  issue  reg- 
ulations   which    require    the    inclusion    In 
income  of  fringe  beneflU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Voluntary  Health  In- 
surance Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  increase 
in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  take 


effect  without  a  recorded  vote  in  each 
House:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain fishermen  who  are  treated  as  self-em- 
ployed for  social  security  tax  purposes  shall 
be  treated  as  self-employed  for  pension  plan 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,    Mr.    Kasich.    Mr.    Wise.    Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, and  Mrs.  Lloyd): 
H.R.  976:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation  of   the   ferroalloy   industry   In   the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  allow  State  agencies  to  elect 
to  use  a  system  of  retrospective  accounting 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  benefits 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Popula- 
tion and  Human  Reproduction  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  by  a  Na- 
tional Science  Policy  Committee  for  Re- 
search on  Human  Development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  979.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3718  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
contracts  retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish legal  services  in  the  case  of  Indebted- 
ness owed  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    OWENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Weiss,   Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUI8T,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr.  Lowry 
of    Washington,    Mr.    Bliley,    Mrs. 
Collins,   Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.      Mrazek.      Mr.      Frank,      Mr. 
Cheney,  Mrs.   Lloyd,  B4r.  Manton, 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.   RuDD.   Mr.   Clihger,   Mr.   Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Biaggi.  and  Mr. 
Lent): 
H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to  disregard   tax- 
exempt  interest  In  computing  the  amount  of 
S(x:ial  Security  benefits  included  in  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  981.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirement  and  cer- 
tain other  recently  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental    unemployment     compensation 
program  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   RANOEL   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Wheat,  and  Mr.  Campbell): 

H.R.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  revise  and  extend 

the  targeted  Jobs  credit;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  aUoca- 
tlon  among  commerical  air  carriers  of  take- 
off and  landing  rights  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  by  the  sale  of  such  rights  to 


such  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Carney): 

H.R.  985.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 

grade  commodore  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  rear 

admiral  (lower  half);  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
McKernan): 
H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project.  Saint  John  River, 
VCE,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  987.  A  bill  amending  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SwDT): 
H.R.  988.  A  bill  to  repeal  an  exception  in 
section  313  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  that  permite  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  use  exc«ss  campaign 
funds  for  personal  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  989.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  definition  of  air 
traffic  controllers  entitled  to  immediate  re- 
tirement  annuities   under   section   8336(e). 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
H.R.  990.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  procedures  for  ap- 
proval of  rental  Increases  in  certain  multi- 
family  housing  insured  under  such  act;  to 
the   Committee  on   Banking.   Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  in  order  to  condition 
U.S.  economic  and  mlhtary  assistance  to 
Paraguay  on  an  annual  certification  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  Paraguay  is  comply- 
ing with  all  requests  for  the  extradition  of 
Nazi  war  criminals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  992.  A  blU  to  limit  the  Secret  Service 
protection  furnished  to  major  Presidential 
candidates  and  certain  other  individuals  to 
such  candidates  and  individuals  while  they 
are  In  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Medicare 
coverage  of  wigs  and  hairpieces  for  individ- 
uals with  alopecia  that  resulted  from  treat- 
ment of  malignant  disease:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
HJl.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  to  modify 
criminal  penalties  for  certain  drug  offenses; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  penalize  unauthorized 
direct  access  to  or  alteration  of  Individual 
medical  records  through  a  telecommunica- 
tions device:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
HJl.  996.  A  bill  to  exonerate  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  general  and  imconditional  amnes- 
ty for  certain  persons  who  have  violated  or 
are  alleged  to  have  violated  laws  in  the 
course  of  protest  against  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  In  Indochina,  and  for 
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other  purposes: 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
CoLUHS,  Mr.  CoHYKRs.   Mr.  Crocx- 
rrr.   Mr.   Dymally.   Mr.   Pauhthoy, 
Mr.  Prahk,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  LsuufS. 
Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr.     Ownts,     Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Kastenmeiex ): 
H.R.  997.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  persons 
from  maldng  or  holding  any  investment  in 
South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EDWAREJS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  temporarily  prohibit  hostile  corporate 
takeovers  of  domestic  petroleum  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
munity Credit  Corporation  to  subsidize  the 
export  sale  of  domestic  agricultural  com- 
modities in  reciprocation  for  sutMidies  paid 
by  foreign  governments  to  export  foreign 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  the  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Poreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRANKLIN: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire easements  for  conservation,  recre- 
ational, and  wildlife  purposes  in  wetlands, 
upland,  and  highly  erodible  land  which 
secure  certain  delinquent  loans  owed  to  the 
United  States  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Parmers  Home  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  fraud  and  related  activities  in 
connection  with  access  devices  and  comput- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1002.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  tourist  literature  regarding 
Canada:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Edwakds  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Ehgush.  and  Mr.  McCuroy): 
H.R.  1003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50  per- 
cent  nondeductible   excise   tax   on   certain 
profits  realized  in  connection  with  corporate 
takeover  attempts,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1906  to  establish  procedures  under  which 
any  person  may  petition  for  an  investigation 
(including  testing  and  inspection)  regarding 
any  automobile  manufacturings  certifica- 
tion   of    compliance    with    vehicle    safety 
standards,  and  to  permit  suspension  of  im- 
portation of  vehicles  pending  the  outcome 
of  such  investigation:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RAHAU.   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Yathoh, 
Mr.  BiAGCi,  and  Mr.  KosncAYBX): 
H.R.   1005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Pederal 
Coal  Export  Commission  with  the  goal  of 
expanding  the  U.S.  share  of  the  internation- 
al coal  market,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  1006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  with  respect  to  certain  passenger 
motor  vehicle  safety  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3-9,  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al  Drug   Abuse   Education   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1985  as  "American  Uver  Founda- 
tion National  Liver  Awareness  Month":  to 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  hlmaelf  and 

Mr.  Ldjam): 

H.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  month   of  Octot>er   1985   as     National 

High-Tech   Month";   to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Lojam.  Mr.  ScHEUEK.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  PAtrNTHOY,  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SitrrH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Hettel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  MAXSin.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  BCr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Uoall,  Mr. 
Brooks.   Mr.    Bateman.    Mr.    Licar- 
POOT,  Mr.  LoNDiNE,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
YooNc   of   Florida,    Mr.    Wolp.   Mr. 
HoRTON.   Mr.    Fazio.   Mr.    Lewis   of 
Florida.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Fish.    Mr.    Prenzel.    Mr.    Watkins. 
Mi.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.   Vento. 
Mr.  Owens,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating   the    25th    Aimiversary    of    United 
SUtes  Weather  Satellites;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HETTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  16-22.  1985.  as  "National 
Safety   in   the   Workplace   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    PORTER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.     Baoham.     Mr.     Barnes,     tti. 
Bexman.  Mr.  BiAooi.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.      BoRSKi.      Mrs.      Boxer,      its. 
Carney.    Mrs.    Colons.    Mr.    Dio- 
GuAXoi.  Mr.  Dttrbin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Erorbich.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
PxicHAN.    Mr.    Pish.    Mr.    Ford   of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Prank,   Mr.    Frost. 
Bfr.  Fustbx,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ouar- 
iNi,    Mr.    Heftel    of    Hawaii.    Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
HoYEX.    Mr.    Hdohes.    Ms.    Kaptur. 
Mi.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kiloeb. 
Mr.   KosTMAYER.   Mr.   Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  LXLAND.  Mr.  Lcvinx  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 

LUNGREN.        Mr.        MAVROtTLES.        Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McKer- 

NAN.    Ms.    MlKULSKI.    Mr.    MOAKLEY. 

Mr.     Moody,     Mr.     Murphy.     Mr. 


NowAX.      Mr.       Richardson.       Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  RooiNO,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Sabo,    Mr.    ScHEUER.    Mr.    Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.      Vento,      Mr.      Wheat,      Mr. 
Waxman,   Mr.   Weaver.   Mr.   Weiss. 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri): 
HJ.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7.  1985.  "Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day", 
to  request  the  President  to  continue  efforts 
to  achieve  full  implemenutlon  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiNALDo.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Tor- 
xiCELLi,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Puster.  Ms. 
Kaptihi.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ankukzio.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr.  Wolp,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Prank. 
B*r.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
OuARiNi.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Volk- 
MXR,  Ml.  Darden.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Hepnbr.  Mr.  WntTR,  Mr.  Clincex, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Bexman.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Skexn.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Mineta  i: 
H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  10-16.  1985.  as  "National 
Employ-the-Older-Worker  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  directing 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
ceive full  funding  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  new 
and  com[>eting  research  grants;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Tor- 
RicELLi.  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Taiwan  authorities  should  cooperate  fully 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Liu  by  delivering  to  the 
United   States    for   trial    those   citizens   of 
Taiwan    charged    by    authorities    in    the 
United    States    in    connection    with    the 
murder  of  Henry  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  honorary  South  African  consulates 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Marlxnee.  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.   Con.   Res.   51.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  President  to  implement  a  modi- 
fied debt  recovery  program;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  KosT- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  DakoU,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
E:i>gar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
Poclietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigaa 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstah. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMS.  Mr.  WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Chile;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Poreign 
Affairs  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  right-to-know  laws  governing  the 
commercial  use  of  hazardous  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Duncan); 
H.  Res.  44.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
1st   session   of  the   99th   Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 


expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
veterans'  disability  compensation  should 
retain  its  tax  exempt  status;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Ortiz. 
and  Mr.  Prank): 
H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Uruguay  on  their  recent  elections 
and  to  wish  them  well  as  they  work  to 
firmly  reestablish  democracy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Brazil  on  their  recent  elections 
and  to  wish  them  well  as  they  work  to 
firmly  reesUblish  democracy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   RICHARIDSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garcia.   Mr.   Torres,  and  Mr. 
Prank): 
H.  Res.  50.  Resolution  in  support  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Chilean  people  to  establish 
a  true  democracy  in  Chile;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Url)an  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  51.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the   Committee  on   Banking.   Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs  In  the  1st  session  of  the  99th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


H.R.  1016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Rojas-Pujolar  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  1007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Refugio 
Martha,  also  known  as  "CuquI  Martha";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remlglo 
Aquino  and  his  wife  Ines  Aquino;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.R.  1009.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salwa 
Youslf :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
O.  Lewis  and  Emerson  B.  Vereen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  1011.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Calvin  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ; 
H.R.  1012.  A  blU  to  extend  patent  number 
3.387.268.  "QuoUtlon  Monitoring  Unit."  for 
a  period  of  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
H.R.  1013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  De- 
venny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHEAT: 
H.R.  1014.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  de 
la  Luz  Carmona  and  Silvia  Rascon  de  Car- 
mona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1015.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Plppow  and  Barbara  Plppow;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mr. 
Durbin. 

HJl.  6:  Mr.  DxLay  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  11:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentlxt.  Mr. 
BLnxr.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Comxbst.  Mi.  Conte.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Din- 
cell.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Eckext  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Gradi- 
son. Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hiixis. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasicr. 

Mr.  Kiingg.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Nkal,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oun.  Mr. 
OzLKY,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Rbcula.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roe  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mi.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
HER,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mi. 
Stknholm,  B4r.  Stump.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Traxlkr.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mn.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Weber. 
Mi.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr.  Applegatx, 
Mi.  Barnard.  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York. 

HJi.  12;  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  English.  !4rs. 
Boxxr.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mi.  Quillen.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Rbgui>.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Coughun,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mi.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Bkrman.  Mr.  BiAGCi.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mi. 
Moakley.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Kknnel- 

LY. 

HJi.  18:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER. 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
HXRTEL  of  Michigan. 

HJI.  Ill:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

HJI.  193:  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  250:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 
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H.R.  275:  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Fuqda.  Mr. 
McCoiitrn.  and  Mr.  Hdtto. 

H.R.  280;  Mr.  Robinson 

H.R.  351:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Webes.  Mr.  Kindncss.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Kasicm.  Mr. 
DbWine.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Exexson.  Mr.  Hart- 
nxtt.  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Yottng 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hilex,  Mr.  Jones,  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Hdgres,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mi. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis,  Mr  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R,  383:  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Basham,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fields,  Ms.  Kajtur. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  DeWinb.  Mr.  Laco- 
marsino. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi.  Mr.  Sensexbrenner.  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  428:  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
E>akota  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Ms.  KArruR,  Mr  Bedell.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Fascbll. 

H.R.  429:  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Jetpords,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Paxris,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
SuifDQUiST,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Applegate.  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  43S:  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  437:  Mr  Udall. 

H.R.  452:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 

TORRICELLI.  Mr.  BlARTINEZ.  Mr.  MORRISON  Of 

Washington,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr. 
McCandless. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Wolp  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Markey,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs.  Bektley,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Mbazsk,  and  Mr. 
Skeen. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Fuster.    ' 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Thapicaitt,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Darden, 


Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell. Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  600:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampahlre. 
Mr.  Penky,  Mr.  Durbin,  and  Mr.  Foclietta. 

H.R.  832:  Mr.  Lkland,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Stark,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Daxoxn,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Walorsm,  Bfr. 
Trapicant.  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  697:  Mr.  Minxta. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  DeWihe, 
Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  708:  Mr  McCain.  Mr  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Conte.  Mr  McCandless,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Dreier  of  CallforaU. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Torxes,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  WiLUAMs,  Mr.  Ackxrmak.  and 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  FXAmcux.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  lAi.  Bedell. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  783:  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  787:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mrs.  BoxzK.  Mr. 
Olin.  Blr.  Daschle.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYBR. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  HiLLis,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  820:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr 
Obexstax,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr 
Hayes.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  KAPTtjR,  Mr.  Dymally 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hoyex, 
and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lxlakd,  Mr.  Tor 
ricklli,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lun 
dine.  Mr.  Obexstax.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr 
CoYHE.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bekman 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Horm.  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  837:  Mr.  Rbcula. 

H.R.  845:  Mr.  Emexson. 

H.R.  880:  Mr.  Kastxnmeixr,  Ms.  Kaptux, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mrs. 
BIartin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr. 
Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  18:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Laoomaksino, 
and  Mr.  DioGuakoi. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Maktinez,  Mr.  Wyliz, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  SmnA.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Gallo,  and  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.J.  Res.  46:  Mr.  O'Bxien,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
FxAinc.  Mr.  ScHxuER,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gundexsoh,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Grotberg,  Mr.  Crappell, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Mavxoules,    Mrs.     Holt,    Mr.     Reid,    Mr. 


DoxNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Hatchex.  Mr. 
Dakden,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Kan- 
jorski. Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  AxcRXX.  Mr.  de  la  Gaxza,  Mr.  Bexman, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr. 
CoNTX,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
BxTAiiT.  Mr.  Haxthxtt,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Stkax.  Mr.  Lunorxn,  Mr.  de  la  Gaxza,  Mr. 
Hatchex,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Russo,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Torri- 
CEi.i.i,  Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Ackbrman,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Biacci.  Mr.  Bobhlxxt,  Mr. 
BoNEX  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Caxhet,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  FXEitzKL,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jepporos,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptux,  Mr. 
KnroHESs,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Light- 
poot, Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  McOratr,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Penky,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr,  Roe.  Mr,  Rose, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Schxuer.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  St  Germain,  1^.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walgkxn,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
GxEXN,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bedell  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bolaitd.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Makton,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Bdr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr, 
Staggers,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri, and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Frakk.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kildee.  and  Mr.  Lundine. 
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(Leffislative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond], 


of  John  Herrington.  Therefore,  roll- 
call  votes  can  be  expected  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  full- 
ness thereof;  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  Wierein.— Psalm  24:1. 

Lord  of  all  the  Earth,  God  of  the  na- 
tions. Sovereign  of  history.  You  know 
all  the  conflicting  interests  and  forces 
that  are  building  up  as  the  Senate  gets 
down  to  business.  Help  us  all  to  be  pa- 
tient as  the  democratic  process  works 
Its  way  through  the  myriad  of  ideas, 
concerns,  problems,  and  needs  of  this 
diverse  Republic.  Save  Senators  from 
pride  and  selfishness  and  fear  of  politi- 
cal risk  as  they  stand  in  the  vortex  of 
the  collision  of  powerful  special  and 
public  Interests.  Grant,  God  of  love. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  conserva- 
tive, liberal,  and  moderate.  House  of 
Representatives,  Senate,  and  White 
House,  may  find  resolution  to  conflict 
which  jeopardizes  the  common  good. 
Help  them  through  the  maze  of  monu- 
mental issues  to  unity  and  peace.  In 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:30 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  during 
the  day,  it  stand  in  recess  until  8:30 
p.m.  this  evening.  Senators  are  asked 
to  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  no 
later  than  8:45  p.m..  to  proceed  as  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  In  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  for  today  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators who  have  special  orders  for 
today  be  recognized  In  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  any  remaining  leader  time 
that  I  may  have. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  for  10  min- 
utes each,  there  are  special  orders  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Sena- 
tors Specter,  Phoxjiire,  Boren, 
Heflin,  Byrd.  Cranston,  Inooye.  and 
Cohen. 

Following  the  recognition  of  those 
Senators  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
2  p.m..  with  sUtements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  It  will  be  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  go  Into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nominations  of  Wil- 
liam Bennett  and  Donald  Hodel. 

Following  debate  on  the  two  nomi- 
nations, It  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  turn  to  the  nomination 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  leeder,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  time  be 
reserved  until  a  later  time  today  if  he 
so  desires  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roU. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


WHAT  HAS  KEPT  THE  NUCLEAR 
PEACE  FOR  MORE  THAN  30 
YEARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  answer,  consider  Would  a  war  be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    the 
Soviet  Union  In  all  likelihood  destroy 
both  countries?  Yes,  indeed.  Here  is 
why:  Each  country  has  8.000  to  10.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  and  thou- 
sands   of    additional    thermonuclear 
warheads.  Each  country  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  most  of  those  war- 
heads   directly    onto    targets    In    the 
other  country.  Each  country  has  an  in- 
vulnerable arsenal  of  thousands  of  nu- 
clear  weapons    that   would    certainly 
survive  a  nuclear  preemptive  strike  by 
the  other  side.  That  means  that  each 
superpower  would  keep  the  capacity  to 
deliver  total  destruction  even  after  the 
other  country  has  initiated  its  strong- 
est and  most  successful  possible  pre- 
emptive first  strike.  Within  the  fore- 
seeable future  neither  country  is  likely 
to    gain    an    advantage    that    would 
permit  It  to  prevail  in  a  nuclear  war. 
That  is,  neither  country  could  win  in 
any  sense.  Both  countries  would  suffer 
total  destruction  of  their  cities,  and 
lose   much,   probably   most,   of  their 
population.  On  top  of  all  this  In  the 
view  of  our  most  competent  scientific 
experts,  there  is  a  clear  possibility- 
quoting     the     Academy     of     Science 
Report— that    such    a    nuclear    war 
would  set  off  a  nuclear  winter  that 
would  constitute  the  most  destructive 
environmental  disaster  In  65  million 
years.    If    it    occurred,    that    nuclear 
winter  could   wipe   out  most   of  the 
world's  food  production  for  years  and 
bring  about  the  starvation  of  most  of 
the  world's  survivors. 

The  question  is,  "Could  a  nuclear 
war,  once  started,  be  stopped  short  of 
the  mutual  suicide  of  the  two  super- 
powers and  the  nuclear  winter  that 
might  ensue?"  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "No,"  Of  course  a  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  might 
start  with  a  conventional  clash  in 
Western  Europe,  or  in  Cuba  and  the 
Caribbean,  or  In  the  Middle  East  or 
even  Asia,  or  out  of  clashes  Involving 
North  and  South  Korea  or  Taiwan  and 

China.  The  most  likely  way  for  either 


•  This    •bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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power  to  push  the  other  into  backing 
down  would  be  by  threatening  nuclear 
response  if  the  other  did  not  back 
down  or  by  actually  using  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  a  limited  way  as  an 
earnest  of  its  intention  to  risk  nuclear 
war  and  the  double  suicide  that  would 
follow  unless  the  other  side  complied. 
In  those  circumstances,  the  other  side 
might  avert  a  nuclear  war  by  backing 
down  as  the  Russians  did  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962.  or  it  might  not. 
Why  would  it  not  back  down?  To  back 
down  means  it  would  lose  to  live  to 
fight  another  day.  Not  to  back  down 
means  both  sides  would  lose  and  nei- 
ther would  live  to  fight  another  day. 
So  it  seems  logical  that  the  side  willing 
to  risk  nuclear  war  would  always  pre- 
vail. Why  then  has  not  one  side  or  the 
other  pushed  its  differences  with  the 
other  superpower  to  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war  or  even  beyond,  knowing 
that  the  other  side  will  not  choose 
mutual  suicide? 

In  the  more  than  30  years  that 
mutual  deterrence  has  kept  the  nucle- 
ar peace— only  once— the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis— has  either  side  threatened 
nuclear  war  unless  the  other  side  gave 
in.  and  that  was  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Is  it  because  both  sides  have  been 
building  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing with  the  other?  Obviously  not. 
The  hostility  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  has  never  been  more  in- 
tense. There  has  been  no  significant 
progress  in  arms  control  for  years.  The 
Soviets  have  stepped  up  their  rhetori- 
cal attacks  on  the  United  States.  Our 
President  has  called  the  Soviet  Union 
an  evil  empire.  If  cooperation  and 
friendliness  have  not  worked,  some- 
thing has.  What  is  it?  It  is  massive, 
naked,  brutal  nuclear  power  on  both 
sides.  What  irony.  In  a  world  in  which 
we  Americans  deeply  believe  that  sal- 
vation comes  from  forgiveness,  from 
helping  others,  loving  our  enemy,  we 
have  found  peace— at  least  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States— has 
come  from  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
nuclear  muscle.  Sadly  we  have  not 
conquered  war  with  love.  We  have  con- 
quered it  with  fear.  But  conquer  it  we 
have  and  for  many  years.  More  impor- 
tant, it  now  seems  likely  that  as  long 
as  both  sides  maintain  their  fearsome 
deterrents,  they  will  both  continue  to 
observe  this  uneasy,  costly,  dangerous 
peace.  It  is  good  to  dream  of  peace 
based  on  love  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Maybe  in  a  different  world,  a  world 
devoid  of  sovereign  political  entities, 
devoid  of  countries  that  reserve  to 
themselves  as  part  of  their  sovereignty 
the  absolute  right  to  go  to  war  any 
time  it  serves  their  national  interest  to 
do  so— maybe  in  that  different  world, 
love  would  triumph.  That  is  not  the 
real  world.  It  is  not  this  world.  In  this 
world,  fear  triumphs.  You  do  not  like 
it.  I  do  not  like  it.  No  one  likes  it.  But 
it  works.  We  live.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  immense  potential  destruction,  con- 


ceivably destruction  that  could  end 
the  existence  of  mankind  on  Earth.  So 
what  keeps  the  peace?  The  fear  of 
that  immense  destruction.  That  is 
what  keeps  the  peace. 


HOW  BAD  A  YEAR  WAS  1984  FOR 
AMERICAS  BANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1984  was  not  nearly  as  bad  a  year 
for  the  Nation's  btmks  as  some  surface 
statistics  might  suggest.  But  it  was  a 
worse  year  than  it  should  have  been. 
We  can  learn  something  from  the  pat- 
tern of  success,  and  there  was  such  a 
pattern  in  1984.  as  well  as  the  pattern 
of  failure.  In  a  sense  the  record  of 
1984  in  banking  should  be  reasonably 
reassuring.  Superficially  the  bad  news 
is  impressive.  Consider  the  actual 
number  of  bank  failures  were  the 
highest  in  46  years.  Those  failures 
were  about  eight  times  higher  than 
the  number  of  annual  bank  failures  on 
the  average  in  the  1960's  and  1970"s. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  deposits 
of  banks  failing  were  less  than  a  third 
of  the  deposits  of  the  banks  that  failed 
in  1982. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  If  the  regu- 
lators had  not  stepped  in  with  a  bail- 
out the  Continental  Illinois  Bank 
might  have  failed  with  a  crash  that 
would  have  shot  the  total  deposits  of 
failed  banks  to  a  level  four  times 
higher  than  the  previous  record  set  in 
1982  for  deposits  held  by  falling  banks. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  unlike  1932, 
when  4,000  banks  failed— that's  right 
4.000.  not  78.  as  failed  last  year— the 
depositors  in  the  1984  failing  banks 
lost  little  or  nothing.  Depositors  with 
less  than  $100,000  in  their  accounts 
were  fully  insured. 

F\irthermore,  in  1984.  other  banks 
took  over  liability  of  the  failing  banks 
for  deposits  both  large  and  small.  Un- 
doubtedly, bank  borrowers  suffered 
more  than  depositors  because  of  inter- 
ruptions In  their  line  of  credit,  but 
borrowers,  too,  in  most  cases,  were 
able  to  secure  alternative  credit.  Were 
there  any  losers?  Of  course,  many  em- 
ployees and  management  of  failed 
banks  lost  their  Jobs.  Bank  stockhold- 
ers suffered  losses,  in  some  cases 
heartbreaking  losses.  But  risking 
losses  is  a  critical  function  of  a  stock- 
holder. In  fact,  back  in  the  thirties 
when  yields  on  both  stocks  and  bonds 
were  typically  below  3  percent,  a  re- 
nowned banking  expert  at  Harvard, 
Professor  Ebersole,  used  to  ask  each  of 
his  classes  if  a  bank  that  paid  its 
stockholders  dividends  of  10  percent 
every  year  for  50  years  and  then 
failed,  was  really  a  failure.  The  profes- 
sor considered  such  a  bank  a  roaring 
success.  Of  course,  an  uninsured  de- 
positor—and, prior  to  1932,  depositors 
were  not  insured— would  have  a  very 
different  view. 

If  we  recognize  that  risk  taking  and 
business  cycles  are  both  hallmarks  of  a 


free  economic  society,  some  failures  of 
the  Nation's  15,000  commercial  banks 
must  be  expected  an  accepted  as  a  nec- 
essary price  of  a  competitive  and  pro- 
ductive economic  system.  Seventy-nine 
failures  out  of  15,000  banks  works  out 
to  about  a  one-half  of  1  percent  failure 
rate  in  the  worst  year  in  46  years. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  One- 
half  of  1  percent  failure  rate  in  the 
worst  year  in  almost  50  years.  There  is 
probably  no  Industry  in  America  that 
can  approach  that  record  and  these 
failures  have  had  very  limited  conse- 
quences. This  is  particularly  true  in 
American  banking  because,  in  the  1984 
bank  failures,  the  customers  of  each  of 
the  failed  banks,  especially  its  deposi- 
tors, suffered  few  if  any  losses.  A  big 
part  of  a  bank's  responsibility  Is  to 
take  risks.  The  year  1984  was  a  bad 
year  for  farmers.  Farm  foreclosures 
were  very  large.  A  bank  that  pursed  a 
wholly  prudent,  take-no-risk  course 
could  not  have  accommodated  the 
needs  of  farmers  in  Kansas  or  Nebras- 
ka, perhaps  in  Texas.  If  no  banks  had 
faUed  In  the  farm  States,  there  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  banks  may  not  have 
been  doing  their  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  strong  bank  regulation  could  re- 
quire bank  diversification  in  their 
loans  so  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  baiiks  operating  even  in  troubled 
economic  areas  would  survive. 

More  troubling  than  the  rapidly  es- 
calating number  of  failures  was  the 
explosion  in  the  PDIC's  list  of  prob- 
lem banks.  Before  1983,  the  record 
number  of  banks  listed  as  problems 
was  380.  This  year,  that  number 
swelled  to  817.  And  that  list  includes 
some  very  big  banks,  indeed.  The  Na- 
tion's second  largest  bank— Bank  of 
America— and  its  10th  largest  bank— 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago- 
reported  multlmillion  dollar  loan 
losses.  In  both  cases,  the  regulators  re- 
quired the  bank's  directors  to  sign  le- 
gally binding  agreements  that  the 
banks  would  be  nin  more  prudently. 

Almost  two  thirds  of  the  1984  bank 
failures  were  confined  to  nine  States. 
There  were  no  bank  failures  in  1984  in 
any  of  the  New  England  States,  none 
in  New  York,  none  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
in  Wisconsin.  North  or  South  Caroli- 
na, or  Georgia.  Ohio,  with  very  high 
unemployment  and  a  generally  shaky 
economy,  also  had  no  bank  failures. 
Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand,  suf- 
fered 1 1  failures.  Since  banks  are  regu- 
lated by  State  as  well  as  Federal  regu- 
lators, it  appears  that  the  regulators 
in  the  nine  States  suffering  51  of  the 
Nation's  79  bank  failures  can  leam 
something  from  the  25  States  which 
had  no  failures  whatsoever. 


THE  MURDER  OF  A  NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nightmarish   story   of   the   Armenian 


genocide  has  not  received  the  histori- 
cal attention  warranted  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  approximately  1,000,000  people. 
The  dearth  of  publicity  sub.?equent  to 
this  barbarity  has  compounded  the 
tragedy  of  one  of  the  darkest  episodes 
in  recorded  history. 

Fortunately,  however,  more  than  a 
few  people  have  been  unwilling  to 
allow  a  Jaded  world  to  completely 
forget  or  ignore  the  ghastly  spectres 
of  the  past.  Armenian  and  non-Arme- 
nian, men  and  women,  living  and  dead, 
they  have  striven  to  preserve  the  gen- 
ocidal  evidence  for  the  historical  jury. 
They  have  done  so  not  only  because  of 
their  anguish  over  the  horrors  of 
genocide  but  also  because  of  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  similar  occur- 
rences in  the  future. 

Henry  Morgenthau  was  one  such 
person.  As  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  during  the  first  half  of  World 
War  I,  Morgenthau  worked  assiduous- 
ly—and in  vain— in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Turkish  leaders  to  reconsid- 
er their  Intention  to  annihilate  their 
Armenian  subjects.  He  published  his 
memoirs  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  Including  a  section  entitled, 
"The  Murder  of  a  Nation,"  from 
whence  the  following  hideous  story  Is 
drawn. 

As  Morgenthau  informs  the  reader, 
the  Turkish  persecution  of  the  Arme- 
nians was  an  ongoing  affair.  Under  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  large-scale  mas- 
sacres occurred  frequently  during  the 
last  25  years  of  the  19th  century.  At 
the  height  of  heinousness.  in  1895  and 
1896.  nearly  200.000  Armenians  per- 
ished. Those  deaths,  however,  proved 
to  be  merely  a  prelude  to  the  truly  co- 
lossal campaign  of  destruction  which 
followed  20  years  later. 

In  April  of  1915.  the  young  Turk 
leaders  of  the  wartime  government  de- 
cided that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
most  propitious  time  for  Armenian 
genocide  on  a  scale  without  prece- 
dence. They  had  repulsed  allied  forces 
in  the  west,  and  the  Russians  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  east. 
Only  Germany  could  have  stood  In 
their  way.  but  Germany  was  fighting 
alongside  the  Turks.  As  a  result,  the 
old  hatred  kindled  by  religious  differ- 
ences and  economic  resentment  soon 
found  expression  in  a  policy  described 
by  Morgenthau  as  more  horrible  than 
anything  "in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race." 

The  thousands  of  Armenians  who 
were  rounded  up  and  shot  immediate- 
ly were  comparatively  lucky.  The  rest 
were  forced  to  undergo  an  exodus 
march  toward  the  Syrian  desert. 
Some,  including  pregnant  women  and 
the  elderly,  were  killed  and  tortured 
along  the  way  by  Turks  and  Kurdish 
villagers,  while  many  others  collapsed 
from  dehydration.  Very  few  survived 
the  ordeal.  As  Morgenthau  states, 
about  1,200,000  people  started  on  the 


Journey  in  which  "all  roads  led  to 
death." 

There  can  be  no  Justice  for  the  slain 
Armenians,  no  redress  of  grievances, 
and  no  promised  land  after  their  one- 
way trip  through  Hell  in  the  guise  of 
the  Turkish  desert.  But  at  least  we  can 
prevent  the  Infliction  of  the  final  in- 
dignity by  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  their  wretched  fate. 

We  can  also  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights  protection  by  consent- 
ing to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  More  than  90  countries 
have  become  parties  to  this  treaty, 
which  is  emblematic  of  the  universal 
desire  to  avoid  replays  of  1915.  This 
community  of  nations  awaits  the  deci- 
sion of  the  world's  most  powerful 
moral  force  to  join  them  and  thereby 
strengthen  a  vitally  Important  human 
rights  accord. 


I  thought  this  administration  was 
committed  to  a  strict  constructionist 
approach  to  the  law.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
only  principle  it  follows  is:  Anything 
goes,  unless  Congress  says  No.  Imagine 
the  howls  of  outrage  had  the  Carter 
administration  followed  this  standard 
In  deciding  how  to  protect  workers' 
safety  or  eliminate  subsidies  to  water 
projects. 

Finally,  the  Department's  abuse  of 
power  raises  an  issue  of  simple  fair- 
ness. Do  not  hold  your  breath  until  it 
cranks  up  those  Jets  to  find  Members 
who  want  to  vote  to  cut  some  fat  from 
the  defense  budget.  'Billions  for  us  but 
not  one  cent  for  the  deficit'  is  now  the 
motto  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  E>epartment's  high-flown  tactics 
are  enough  to  make  every  taxpayer 
want  to  cause  a  flap.  This  Senator  also 
thinks  their  wings  should  be  clipped. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  FOR 
FEBRUARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  I  gave  my  Golden  Fleece  of 
the  Month  Award  for  February  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  spending 
nearly  $28,000  on  a  futile,  possibly  ille- 
gal, venture  to  fly  nine  Members  of 
Congress  to  and  from  Washington  in 
posh  executive  Jets  so  they  would  not 
miss  a  close  vote  on  the  MX  missQe. 
The  Department  lost  on  a  199-197 
vote,  so  the  $28,000  was  not  only 
wasted  but  also  proved  to  be  all  but  il- 
legal. 

Picture  the  situation.  The  MX  had 
survived  an  earlier,  close  vote  in  the 
House.  Now,  on  May  31,  1984,  it  faces 
another  test  and  the  vote  looks  close. 
The  Department  counts  noses  and  dis- 
covers that  after  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  some  MX  supporters  are  still 
away  from  Washington. 

The  Pentagon  pulls  out  all  the  stops. 
It  scrambles  its  fleet  of  posh  executive 
Jets.  They  wing  their  way  around 
America  to  pick  up  the  missile's  stray 
supporters  and  rush  them  back  to 
Washington.  The  taxpayers  pay  the 
tab  of  $11,744. 

In  every  case,  commercial  flights 
were  available.  They  would  have  made 
it  to  Washington  within  30  minutes  to 
3  hours  of  the  time  the  military's 
Washington  express  arrived.  These 
flights  would  have  cost  $1,431.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  MX  had  to  use  commer- 
cial flights  to  come  back  to  vote. 

Now  the  irony.  The  Department  lost 
the  vote  by  199-197.  But  to  demon- 
strate Its  gratitude,  the  next  day,  it 
flew  four  Members  back  out  into  the 
country  at  a  cost  of  $16,016.  Commer- 
cial flights  to  the  same  destinations 
would  have  cost  $1,367. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Department  has  no 
legal  authority  to  provide  such  flights. 
The  best  justification  the  Pentagon 
could  offer  was  to  bleat  that  Congress 
had  not  prohibited  such  flights. 


ORDER  FOR  AGGREGATION  OF 
CERTAIN  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spe- 
cial orders  entered  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors Btrs,  Crahstom,  and  Ihouye  be 
aggregated  and  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HeflinI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEFLIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hitlin]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


SENATOR  LISTER  HILL  OF  ALA- 
BAMA: A  GREAT  HUMANITARI- 
AN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 20,  1984,  Just  9  days  short  of 
his  90th  birthday,  death  came  to  one 
of  this  Nation's  finest  public  servants. 
I  am  speaking  of  former  U.S.  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  who  served  in 
Congress  for  more  than  45  years.  32  of 
them  in  this  augvist  Chamber. 

Although  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama if  I  did  not  speak  in  high  praise 
of  Senator  Hill  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
Lister  Hill  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or 
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any  other  person.  He  has  written  his 
own  history  and  written  it  indelibly 
with  a  brillant  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments which  have  seldom 
been  surpassed  or  equalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  Many  of  the  great 
legislative  landmarks  of  our  time  owe 
their  enactment  to  the  commitment 
and  genius  of  Lister  Hill. 

Senator  Hill  was  bom  in  Montgom- 
ery, AL.  His  father  and  his  family 
before  him  were  pioneers  in  Alabama 
and  his  family  is  among  Alabama's 
most  distinguished  families.  Lister 
Hill's  great  grandfather.  Rev.  William 
W.  Hill,  and  his  grandfather.  Rev.  L.L. 
Hill,  were  methodist  preachers.  His 
father.  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill,  was 
one  the  South 's  foremost  surgeons  and 
the  first  American  surgeon  to  accom- 
plish a  successful  suture  of  the  heart. 
Senator  Hill's  mother  was  Miss  Lilly 
Lyons,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyons  of 
Mobile,  a  Confederate  veteran  who 
fought  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Hill  was 
indeed  a  southern  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  proud 
of  the  South  and  its  many  fine  tradi- 
tions. Yet,  Senator  Hill  was  never  a 
purely  parochial  Senator.  He  was  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  as  his 
brilliant  record  of  Congress  clearly  re- 
veals. 

Motivated  by  an  inherent  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige.  Senator  Hill  recog- 
nized and  embraced  the  responsibil- 
ities of  public  service  from  the  first 
day  he  went  to  Congress  in  1923  at  age 
27  until  his  retirement  in  1969.  For 
more  than  4V4  decades.  Lister  Hill's 
single  goal  was  a  better  life  for  all 
people  and  throughout  his  entire 
career  he  worlted  that  the  blessings  of 
America  might  be  shared  by  all  the 
people. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  Lister  Hill  stood 
tall— a  giant  among  giants.  His  record 
of  accomplishments  is  awesome.  They 
are  massive  in  number  and  impressive 
in  scope  and  substance. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  chron- 
icle the  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  gifted  legislator.  The 
record  will  show,  however,  that  Sena- 
tor Hill  was  the  master  architect  and 
builder  of  numerous  legislative  land- 
marks. Senator  Hill  fought  whole- 
heartedly to  advance  educational  op- 
portunities, to  benefit  the  causes  of 
our  veterans,  to  promote  more  and 
better  agriculture,  and  to  ensure  the 
working  man  and  woman  decent  hours 
and  fair  wages  under  decent  working 
conditions.  Moreover,  Lister  Hill  was 
always  a  defender  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded.  His  long  services  on  the  mili- 
tary committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  made  him  a  recognized 
expert  on  the  military  and  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Senator  Hill's 
outstanding  accomplishments  was  his 


leadership  in  the  vital  breakthroughs 
for  the  economic  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  South  and  Alabama.  It 
was  his  amendment  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940  which  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  discriminatory  freight  rates 
found  to  be  unfair  to  the  South.  I 
think  that  historians  and  economists 
will  all  agree  that  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  tremendous  industrial 
growth  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  South  and  in  Alabama  since  World 
War  II  is  the  equalization  of  freight 
rates. 

High  on  my  list  of  Senator  Hill's  ac- 
complishments is  his  outstanding  work 
in  water  resource  development.  He  au- 
thored the  legislation  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama  Waterway  and  coauthored  the 
legislation  which  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Wa- 
terway. Just  a  few  days  ago  the  first 
barge  tow  traversed  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  and  I  sorely 
regret  that  Senator  Hill  did  not  live  to 
see  the  results  of  his  efforts  to  make 
this  mighty  water-highway  a  reality. 

Most  important.  Senator  Hill  was  co- 
author with  Senator  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska  of  the  bill  which  created  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Addition- 
ally, it  was  his  skill  and  perseverance 
that  protected  this  mighty  engine  for 
democracy  from  ceaseless  political  and 
propaganda  attacks  by  enemies  of 
TVA.  The  record  will  show  that  it  was 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  who  searched 
out  and,  in  a  speech  on  this  very  floor, 
exposed  the  secret  Dixon- Yates 
scheme,  a  plan  concocted  by  anti-TVA 
groups  to  dismember  the  agency.  Par- 
enthetically, I  might  add,  in  the  deci- 
sion striking  down  the  Dixon-Yates 
scheme,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ac- 
knowledged Senator  Hill's  Senate 
speech  exposing  the  illegal  conflict-of- 
interest  features  of  the  arrangement. 

Prior  to  America's  entry  into  World 
War  II,  Senator  Hill,  foreseeing  the 
vital  importance  of  aluminum  In  war- 
time, urged  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
to  produce  this  strategic  metal  which 
was  produced  at  that  time  by  only  one 
other  company  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Through  the  steadfast  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Hill,  the  Reynolds  organization  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  tmd  began  to 
produce  aluminum  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
AL,  and  out  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Hill  for  his  vision  and  efforts,  the 
Reynolds  Co.  named  its  plant  and 
community  site  Lister  hill.  This  par- 
ticular industry  has  produced  alumi- 
num for  our  national  defense  and  do- 
mestic use,  and  since  its  inception  has 
brought  thousands  of  Jobs,  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  in  payrolls, 
and  huge  business  investments  into 
Alabama  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Yet,  for  all  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  so  many  vital  areas.  Senator 
Hill's  particular  charge  was  his  work 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  medical  re- 


search. He  devoted  his  entire  service  in 
the  Congress  to  helping  fashion  the 
tools  and  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
medical  research,  hospitals,  and  train- 
ing and  educational  facilities  which 
have  led  to  the  great  strides  that  sci- 
ence, medicine,  and  public  health  have 
taken. 

Of  the  many  outstanding  health 
programs  which  bear  Lister  Hill's 
name,  perhaps  the  one  with  the  most 
importance  is  the  Hospital  and  Health 
Center  Construction  Act,  popularly 
known  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  More 
than  10,000  general  hospitals,  tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums,  crippled  children's 
clinics,  diagnostic  and  training  centers, 
and  other  medical  facilities  have  been 
built  throughout  our  Nation  under  the 
program. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  is.  of  course, 
only  one  of  many,  many  programs 
that  Senator  Hill  initiated  or  gave 
powerful  impetus  to  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  medicine.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  anyone 
in  our  history  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  health  of  his  fellowman  as 
Lister  Hill.  Millions  of  Americans  live 
better  and  longer  because  of  Lister 
Hill,  because  of  his  total  commitment 
to  their  well-being. 

Alabama  has  given  her  share  of 
great  men  and  women  to  our  Nation  in 
the  fields  of  education,  public  health, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  our  national  defense. 
Their  contributions  are  milestones  in 
the  march  of  progress.  Upon  Ala- 
bama's horizon  of  greatness,  however, 
there  is  no  brighter  luminary  than 
Lister  Hill,  the  pure  personification  of 
a  public  servant.  The  betterment  of 
his  fellowman  was  his  platform,  his 
creed,  and  his  record. 

I  am  glad  that  Alabama  can  claim 
Lister  Hill  for  her  own.  When  I  think 
of  the  exemplary  and  brilliant  record 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  to  be  an  Alabamian. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Hill  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  the  former  Henri- 
etta Fontaine  McCormick,  and  by  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  all  of  Montgom- 
ery. On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Hill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  concerning 
Senator  Hill's  life  and  work  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Dec.  21,  1984] 

Lister  Hill.  •Mr.  Hialth."  Dead  at  89 
(By  Peggy  Sanford) 

Lister  Hill,  who  represented  Alabama  in 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  for  46  years, 
championing  the  cause  of  health  care  na- 
tionwide, died  Thursday  at  Jackson  Hospital 
In  Montgomery.  He  was  89. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  Wednes- 
day with  pneumonia,  said  his  daughter. 
Henrietta    Hill    Hubbard   of   Montgomery. 


Hill  would  have  celebrated  his  90th  birth- 
day Dec.  29. 

"Alabama  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate,"  Gov. 
George  Wallace  said  Thursday  night. 

"He  was  a  longtime  personal  and  political 
'  riend,"  said  Wallace,  who  supported  Hill  In 
nis  successful  Senate  re-election  campaign 
n  1962. 

Wallace  praised  Hill  for  the  HUl-Burton 
Act.  which  he  said  "provided  much  needed 
hospitals  throughout  the  country." 

Hill,  who  became  known  as  "the  states- 
man of  health"  and  was  often  called  "Mr. 
Health"  by  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  re- 
tired to  his  Montgomery  home  in  1968  after 
31  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  began  his  congressional  career  In  1923 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
age  of  28.  He  served  for  15  years  In  the 
House,  leaving  in  1938  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  Senate  seat  vacated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hugo  Black  to  the  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  that  provided  federal 
funds  for  construction  and  renovation  of 
medical  facilities,  particularly  in  lower- 
income  areas,  is  the  senator's  most  well- 
known  achievement,  although  he  also  spon- 
sored legislation  such  as  the  act  creating  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

With  federal  funds  from  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  9,200  medical  facilities  have  been  built 
in  the  United  SUtes  since  1947,  including  all 
but  two  of  Alabama's  67  county  hospitals. 

"Our  strength  as  a  country  depends  on 
the  health  of  the  people."  Hill  said  in  a  1978 
interview.  "I'll  tell  you.  we  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  do  to  have  a  healthy  people." 

There's  little  question  Hill  did  all  he  could 
do  toward  that  end. 

Along  with  the  HlllBurton  Act  that  al- 
lowed for  health  facilities  in  many  areas 
that  could  not  have  attained  them  without 
federal  help.  Hill  also  sponsored  the  original 
bill  to  esUblish  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  launched  a  massive  federally 
sponsored  health  research  program. 

He  supported  training  of  health  workers 
for  the  country  through  bills  such  as  the 
omnibus  Health  Act  of  1956,  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1963  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

Hill  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas 
Hill,  reputedly  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
sutures  on  the  human  heart. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  said  the  operation  was  per- 
formed on  a  kitchen  table,  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp,  as  Dr.  Hill  successfully  treat- 
ed a  stab  wound  to  a  teenage  boy. 

Hill  was  named  for  Lord  Joseph  Lister, 
under  whom  his  father  had  studied  medi- 
cine in  London.  Mrs.  Hubbard  said. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  said  her  father  "knew  par- 
ticularly that  the  South  didn't  have  the 
money  that  other  parts  of  the  country  had. 
so  It  didn't  have  the  doctors  and  the  facili- 
ties. 

"He  was  always  interested  in  humanity 
and  in  trying  to  help  people,  and  he  was  in- 
terested In  medicine  because  of  his  father," 
she  said.  "That's  why  he  did  what  he  did 
with  Hill-Burton. " 

Dr.  Joseph  Volker,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham, 
said  Hill  "had  a  great  understanding  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,"  and,  therefore,  was 
able  to  address  all  aspects,  from  health  care 
to  research  to  education  in  his  legislation. 
Lister  Hill,  probably  as  much  or  more  than 
anyone  else,  was  a  great  stimulus  for  (medi- 
cal) research." 

Medical  fellowships  and  scholarships 
came  into  being  because  Hill  knew  eight  to 


10  years  of  graining  would  be  needed  to 
produce  researchers  who  would  be  able  to 
study,  understand  and  find  cures  for  dis- 
ease, Volker  said. 

Aside  from  his  influence  on  improving 
health  and  medicine  in  the  United  States, 
Hill's  sponsorship  of  the  TVA  Act  also 
helped  improve  living  standards  throughout 
much  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  TVA  Act  originally  was  known  as  the 
Norris-Hlll  Act,  said  U.S.  Sen.  Howell  Heflln 
of  Tuscumbia. 

One  of  Hill's  last  public  appearances  was 
in  Colbert  County  during  TVA's  50th  anni- 
versary c^ebratlon  In  1983,  Heflin  said. 
After  receiving  a  standing  ovation.  Hill  de- 
lighted the  audience  by  saying  he  looked 
forward  to  attending  TVA's  100th  anniver- 
sary celebration. 

"His  accomplishments  for  America  and 
Alabama  are  just  numerous,"  Heflin  said.  "I 
consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  great  stal- 
warts of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  20th  Centu- 
ry." 

Heflin  said  Hill  was  responsible  both  for 
Reynolds  Aluminum  establishing  a  plant 
near  Sheffield,  and  for  the  company  becom- 
ing involved  in  aluminum  production  in  the 
first  place.  The  plant  is  located  in  Lister 
Hill.  Ala. 

Hill  talked  Richard  Reynolds  Sr.  into 
going  into  aluminum  production  just  before 
the  U.S.  entered  World  War  II  because 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  alumi- 
num was  needed  for  aircraft  production, 
Heflin  said. 

Bob  Jones,  a  retired  congressman  from 
ScotUboro,  said  of  Hill,  "No  public  figure 
has  contributed  to  the  state  of  Alabama  and 
the  republic  as  he  did." 

Jones,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  U.S.  House,  said  he 
worked  with  Hill  in  getting  many  budgets 
passed  in  Congress.  "TVA  always  had  to  be 
nursed  and  kept,"  Jones  said. 

"He  was  a  political  artist,  an  intellectual 
genius  and  a  perfect  gentleman,"  Jones  said. 

Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  TVA 
board  from  1962-78,  said  he  worked  closely 
with  HUl  on  getting  funding  for  the  agency. 
Wagner  said  he  remembered  that  in  1954, 
Hill  got  $1  miUion  put  back  in  the  Senate's 
TVA  budget  for  resource  development. 
"That  saved  TVA,"  Warner  said. 

A  graveside  service  with  military  honor 
guard  will  be  Saturday  at  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery in  Montgomery,  Leak  Memory  Chapel 
directing. 

Hill  also  was  an  Army  captain  in  World 
War  L 

Survivors  other  than  Mrs.  Hubbard  in- 
clude his  wife,  Henrietta;  a  son  L.  Lister 
Hill,  Montgomery:  a  brother,  Luther  Lyons 
Hill.  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  two  sisters. 
Amelie  Hill  Laslle.  his  twin,  and  Llllion  Hill 
Rucker.  both  of  Montgomery. 

The  family  requests  memorials  be  made  to 
the  UAB  Medical  Center. 

IProm  the  Birmingham  News.  Dec.  23. 19841 
Senator  Lister  Hill 

A  giant  has  passed  from  among  us.  U.S. 
Sen.  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  who  represent- 
ed this  state  almost  half  a  century  in  Wash- 
ington, died  last  week. 

The  bare  outline  of  Sen.  Hill's  career  sug- 
gests the  dimensions  of  his  life:  First  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  at  the  University 
of  Alabama;  Army  captain  in  World  War  I; 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1923  at  age  28:  elected  senator  in  1938  to 
assume  the  mantle  of  Hugo  Black  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  for  31  years  before 
retiring  to  private  life  in  1968. 


What  he  achieved  along  that  way.  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  improving  health  care 
available  to  all  Americans,  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant, however.  Although  recognized  as  a 
vigorous  New  Deal  legislator  who  worked 
tirelessly  for  projects  of  such  significance  to 
Alabama  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, Sen.  Hill  made  his  most  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  in  the  field  of  health 
care. 

Himself  the  son  of  a  surgeon  (and  named 
for  English  physician  Joseph  Lister,  the 
founder  of  antiseptic  surgery,  with  whom 
his  father  studied).  Sen.  Hill  brought  a  per- 
sonal compassion  and  sensitivity  to  health 
matters  that,  combined  with  his  slUllful  pol- 
itics and  intellectual  power,  resulted  in  some 
of  the  most  significant  legislation— not 
merely  health  legislation,  but  legislation  of 
any  sort— in  the  nation's  history. 

Through  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  some  9,200 
medical  facilities  have  been  built  in  the  U.S. 
since  1947  (including  all  but  two  of  Ala- 
bama's 67  county  hospitals).  This  landmark 
law  has  brought  modem  health  care  to  lit- 
erally millions  of  Americans,  not  only 
lengthening  lives  but  making  those  lives 
more  healthy,  happy  and  productive.  In  any 
culture  history  of  the  nation,  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  piece  of  legislation  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  advances  in 
the  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

Yet  Sen.  Hill  recognized  fully  that  medi- 
cine is  more  than  brick  and  mortar. 
Through  his  sponsorship  of  research  and 
training  in  legislation  that  established  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  provided 
training  for  doctors  and  nurses,  he  sought 
to  nurture  the  soul  as  well  the  body  of 
health  care. 

Even  beyond  all  this,  however,  there  was 
an  added  facet  to  Sen.  Hill  and  his  career 
that  merits  admiration. 

He  was  a  gentleman.  In  the  best  and  high- 
est meaning  of  that  often  abused  term.  Sen. 
Hill  brought  to  his  life  a  personal  modesty, 
high  ethical  standard  and  courtly  manner 
that,  sad  to  say,  are  difficult  to  find  today  in 
Washington  or  Alabama  for  that  matter. 

In  that  sense,  as  much  as  for  his  specific 
achievements,  great  as  they  were.  Sen.  HIU 
was  truly  a  giant  among  us.  His  passing  is  to 
be  mourned,  but  the  example  he  set,  happi- 
ly, will  always  remain  with  us. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  22,  1984) 

Senator  Lister  Hill,  Alabama  Advocate  or 

NIH,  Dies 


(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

Former  Senator  Lister  Hill,  89,  a  courtly 
and  patrician  Alabama  Democrat  who  de- 
voted himself  to  health  and  education  for 
the  common  man  during  the  45  years  he 
served  on  Capitol  HiU,  died  of  pneumonia 
Dec.  20  at  Jackson  Hospital  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Sen.  HiU.  a  child  of  privilege,  a  lawyer  by 
training,  and  a  politician  by  profession,  took 
his  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  on  Aug.  14.  1923,  after  a  special  elec- 
tion. He  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  Jan.  19,  1938,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Hugo  Black,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  When  Sen.  Hill  re- 
tired on  Jan.  3,  1969,  having  declined  to  seek 
reelection,  he  had  served  in  Congress  longer 
than  any  other  Alabaman. 

A  supporter  of  the  New  Deal  of  president 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sen.  Hill  was  a  spon- 
sor of  some  of  the  major  programs  of  the 
1930s  and  1940s,  including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Housing  Act, 
the  Rural  Telephone  Act  and  the  GI  Bill  of 
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RighU  for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

But  he  was  best  known  for  his  unflagging 
support  for  health  and  education.  He  was 
the  "father"  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  of  1946,  under  which  more  than  9.200 
medical  facilties  have  been  built  with  feder- 
al assistance,  many  of  them  in  poor  and 
rural  areas.  He  supported  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  and  Social  Security. 

In  1958.  the  first  bill  providing  federal  aid 
to  education  passed  Congress.  The  chief 
credit  was  given  to  the  Alabama  senator, 
who  had  championed  such  legislation  since 
his  days  in  the  House. 

Such  effectiveness  was  not  a  matter  of  ac- 
cident. Principal  sources  of  Sen.  HUl's  power 
were  his  committee  assignments  and  the 
workings  of  the  seniority  system.  In  1955. 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  with  respon- 
sibility for  health  and  education  bills.  He 
also  chaired  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that  han- 
dled the  budget  for  the  old  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  He  was 
thus  in  a  position  both  to  initiate  and  guide 
legislation  and  to  see  that  it  was  funded. 

Apart  from  the  power  that  these  positions 
gave  hun.  Sen.  Hill  was  a  quintessential 
"man  of  the  Senate."  He  was  respected  not 
only  for  his  seriousness  of  purpose,  but  also 
for  his  warmth  and  charm.  Like  many  of  his 
contemporaries  from  the  South,  politics  was 
the  work  of  his  life,  not  something  to  adorn 
the  end  of  a  career.  He  worked  at  his  profes- 
sion and  garnered  the  power  that  came  with 
his  long  service. 

He  was  a  progressive  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  politics  were  deeply  divided 
between  "the  interests"— the  banks  and  rail- 
roads and  big  business  In  general— and  the 
populist  movement  that  attracted  many 
farmers  and  tradesmen  who  looked  to  gov- 
ernment for  assistance. 

Progressive  though  he  was.  he  was  a  man 
of  his  time  and  place  on  racial  questions.  He 
opposed  the  great  civil  rights  acts  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  "I  had  to  do  that  to  get 
elected,"  the  senator  said  In  an  interview  in 
1977.  "We  aU  did." 

In  a  tribute.  Gov.  C.  Wallace,  who  man- 
aged Sen.  Hill's  election  campaign  in  1962. 
said.  "Alabama  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
men  who  ever  sat  in  the  U.S.  Senate." 

Lister  Hill  was  bom  into  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  family  on  Dec.  29.  1894.  at  Mont- 
gomery. His  father  was  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas 
Hill,  a  physician  and  surgeon  who  had  stud- 
ied in  England  with  Joseph  Lister  who  In- 
troduced antiseptic  surgery. 

The  future  senator  was  named  after  his 
father's  teacher.  Dr.  Hill  also  wanted  his 
son  to  follow  his  footsteps  into  medicine.  He 
turned  instead  to  law.  He  proved  a  brilliant 
student,  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1914  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  He  earned  a  law  degree  at 
Alabama  In  1915  and  also  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1916,  he  opened  a  law  practice  in  Mont- 
gomery. During  World  War  I.  he  served  in 
the  Army.  Prom  1917  to  1922.  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  always  attributed  his  interest  in 
education  to  this  experience. 

According  to  one  story.  Sen.  Hill  became 
interested  in  politics  while  at  Alabama.  A 
student  government  association  was  being 
formed  and  he  decided  to  run  for  its  presi- 
dency. Women's  suffrage  was  being  debated 
at  the  time.  Young  Hill  assured  his  victory 


by  taking  advantage  of  this  issue  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  women  students'  vote. 

But  he  credited  his  father  with  getting 
him  to  Washington.  "I  have  always  said  my 
father  elected  me  to  Congress  the  first 
time."  he  said  in  an  interview  in  1958. 
People  voted  for  Dr.  L.L.  Hill's  boy.  not 
Lister  Hill." 

Sen.  Hill's  survivors  Include  his  wife,  the 
former  Henrietta  Fontaine  McCormick.  and 
two  children,  Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard  and 
Luther  Lister  Hill,  all  of  Montgomery. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  22. 1984] 

LisTm  Hill.  LoifCTiiac  Senator  From 

Alabama 

(By  Peter  Kerr) 

Lister  Hill,  a  United  SUtes  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  three  decades  who  sponsored 
some  of  most  important  health  and  educa- 
tion legislation  In  the  years  after  World 
War  II.  died  of  pneumonia  Thursday  at  the 
Jackson  Hospital  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  He 
was  89  years  old. 

Among  the  bills  he  directed  In  his  45  years 
tn  Congress  were  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
Act. 

His  slow,  persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of 
social  legislation  made  Mr.  Hill,  as  much  as 
any  legislator  of  his  generation,  a  key  figtire 
In  bringing  modem  medical  care  and  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  to  every  region 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Senator  Hill  was  considered  a  father  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act  he 
helped  bring  hospitals  to  poor  and  rural 
areas  and  contribute  funds  to  build  more 
than  9,000  medical  facilities  around  the 
country. 

"Alabama  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  sat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,"  said  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace,  who  managed  Senator 
Hill's  re-election  campaign  in  1962.  "He  was 
a  longtime  personal  and  political  friend 
whom  I  remember  from  the  first  time  I 
heard  him  speak  in  Elba,  in  1934." 

Like  many  of  the  "progressive"  Southern 
DemocraU  who  came  to  Washington  In  the 
New  Deal  era.  Senator  Hill  became  an  oppo- 
nent to  change  as  the  civil  rights  movement 
swept  the  South  In  the  early  1960'8.  and  he 
opposed  the  CMl  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  son  of  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill,  one 
of  the  South 's  foremost  surgeons.  Lister  Hill 
was  bom  in  Montgomery  on  Dec.  29,  1894. 
He  was  named  for  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  the 
British  medical  scientist  who  originated  an- 
tiseptic surgery. 

Mr.  HUl  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  with  both  liberal  arts  and  law  de- 
grees and  earned  a  law  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  before  he  began  practicing 
law  in  Montgomery  in  1916.  In  World  War  I 
he  served  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Anny  infan- 
try. 

At  the  age  of  22  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Montgomery  Board  of  Education  and 
at  28  began  his  first  term  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1938  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  to  finish  the  unexpired  term  of 
Hugo  L.  Black,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

rORCI  BXHINS  LCOISLATIOM 

Tall  and  blond.  Senator  Hill,  who  spoke  In 
a  slow,  distinctive  drawl,  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  ever-present  and  effective  force 
behind  Democratic  social  legislation. 

In  addition  to  his  authorship  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  legislation  in  1933, 
which  was  aimed  at  controlling  flooding.  Im- 


proving navigation  and  producing  hydro- 
electric power,  he  helped  sponsor  the  Rural 
Telephone  Act.  the  Rural  Housing  Act  and 
the  O.I.  Bill  of  Rights  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

He  was  also  a  major  supporter  of  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security  legislation. 

In  1955.  Senator  Hill  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  financing  what 
was  then  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

He  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1968.  "I  was 
getting  a  little  old. "  he  later  recalled.  "After 
all.  50  years  In  politics  is  long  enough,  don't 
you  think?" 

In  an  interview  In  1977,  Mr.  Hill  said  he 
considered  himself  a  progressive  and  was 
apologetic  about  his  segregationist  role.  "I 
had  to  do  that  to  get  elected, "  he  said.  "We 
aU  did. " 

Mr.  Hill  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Henrietta, 
his  son,  Luther  Lister  Hill,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, HenrietU  Hubbard,  all  of  whom  live  in 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  tinanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments from  Congressman  Tom  Bevill 
and  Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  served  In  the  Congress  with  Sena- 
tor Hill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tributk  to  Senator  Lister  Hill,  by  Hon. 

Tom  Bevill,  or  Alabama,  February  4.  1985 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  Join  with 
the  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Congress  as 
we  remember,  with  love  and  respect,  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  able  legislators,  former  Senator  Lister 
HUl.  of  Alabama. 

Senator  Hill's  remarkable  46-year  career 
of  public  service  has  provided  America  with 
a  legacy  of  health  and  education  programs 
which  have  produced  dramatic  improve- 
ments for  our  citizens.  The  advances  he 
made  possible  in  health  care  and  medical  re- 
search have  extended  and  improved  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  Through  his 
many  significant  legislative  achievements. 
Lister  Hill  proved  he  was  a  leader  of  unlim- 
ited foresight.  While  some  legislators  are 
satisfied  with  looking  for  immediate,  and 
often  temporary,  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  our  country.  Lister  Hill  was  always 
looking  to  the  future.  He  was  a  master  of 
authoring  legislation  to  solve  the  long-term 
problems  of  the  United  States. 

If  Lister  Hill  had  lived  during  the  initial 
days  of  our  Republic,  he  surely  would  have 
become  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Had  he  been  alive 
during  the  early  1800's.  he  would  have  been 
pioneering  to  expand  the  young  Nation, 
bringing  new  territories  into  the  Union  and 
using  the  resources  of  this  land  to  make  the 
country  strong.  If  he  were  in  the  House  or 
Senate  today,  he  surely  would  be  working 
busily  and  quietly  on  programs  to  Insure 
that  21st  Century  Americans  would  have 
the  finest  quality  of  life  imaginable. 

Lister  Hill's  father,  a  pioneering  surgeon, 
had  a  dream  for  his  son.  He  hoped  that 
Lister  would  become  a  physician  who  could 
bring  healing  to  thousands.  Instead.  Lister 
became  the  author  of  legislation  which  has 
created  medical  research  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities across  the  Nation  which,  everyday, 
are  bringing  healing  to  millions.  The  Ala- 
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bama  Senator's  work  extended  into  educa- 
tion, as  well,  through  his  authoring  of  the 
Public  Library  Services  Act. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  his  legislative 
energies  stands  today  in  Alabama  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Bir 
mingham.  One  of  his  proudest  achieve- 
menU.  the  Lister  Hill  Library  of  Health 
Services,  is  providing  students  and  physi- 
cians at  this  modem  medical  center  with  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  challenges  and 
limitless  possibilities.  The  medical  advances 
to  which  this  facility  makes  a  significant 
contribution,  are  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
of  one  of  Alabama's  legislative  giants. 
Joseph  Lister  Hill. 

Lister  Hill's  accomplishments  did  not  die 
with  their  founder.  Instead,  the  rich  legacy 
he  left  for  us  continues  to  grow  and  to  pro- 
vide progress  for  America.  We  remember 
Uster  Hill  no  only  for  what  he  did.  but  also 
for  what  his  work  continues  to  provide  us. 

Honorable  Bill  Nichols  op  Alabama 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  a  sad  day  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  when  one  of  its  finest  servants. 
Lister  Hill,  passed  away.  Few  men  have  at- 
tained the  greatness  that  was  achieved  in 
the  United  States  Congress  as  Lister  Hill, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  as  "Ala- 
bama's Senator." 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  man 
whom  history  is  destined  to  record  as  one  of 
the  truly  courageous  Americans  of  all  time. 
Senator  Lister  Hill  served  our  Nation  in  a 
time  when  awesome  decisions  need  to  be 
made  and  implemented.  He  rose  to  that  task 
with  conviction  and  determination. 

As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  this  great 
leader,  let  us  remember  that  ability  to  com- 
municate and  reach  the  people  which  was 
Senator  Hill's  special  quality.  While  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
with  many  of  our  Nation's  greatest  leaders. 
Senator  Hill  never  forgot  the  needs  of  the 
common  man.  Alabama's  Senator  always 
had  the  time  for  his  constituents,  and  tried 
to  help  them  most  through  advanced  educa- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  suc- 
ceed. 

Today,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  memory 
of  this  great  American,  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Mrs.  Nichols  Joins  me  in  expressing  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  members  of  the  Lister  Hill 
family. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Congressman  Bill  Dickinson 
will  enter  a  statement  in  the  Record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  from  Hon. 
Armistead  I.  Selden,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  New  Zealand,  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  Sena- 
tor Hill  was  in  the  Senate,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Armistead  I.  Selden 
I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Heflin,  for  including  in  his  remarks  a  brief 
statement   of  mine  about  my   friend   and 
former  colleague  Lister  HUl. 

My  father  and  Lister  Hill  were  lifelong 
friends  and  our  families  had  been  close  for 
several  generations.  Consequently.  I  have 
admired  and  respected  Lister  since  I  was  a 
child.  At  my  father's  inviution.  Lister  spoke 
at  the  high  school  in  my  home  town  of 
Greensboro.  Alabama  shortly  after  his  elec- 


tion to  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  he  vis- 
ited in  our  home  on  this  and  many  other  oc- 
casions. Little  did  I  dream  at  the  time  that  I 
would  have  the  privilege  of  serving  for  six- 
teen years  in  the  Congress  as  a  colleague  of 
Senator  HUl. 

His  legislative  accomplishmenU  are 
legion,  and  I'm  reminded  of  them  wherever 
I  turn.  In  my  old  Congressional  District. 
Lister  and  I  dedicated  a  Hill-Burton  hospital 
in  almost  every  county  seat,  and  I  never 
pass  through  and  see  those  hospitals  with- 
out remembering  the  specific  occasion.  If 
Lister  Hill  had  done  nothing  but  co-author 
the  legislation  that  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  thousands  of  badly  needed  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals,  he  would  be  long  remem- 
bered as  America's  sUtesman  of  health.  But 
this  legislation  Is  only  one  of  some  sixty 
major  pieces  of  health  legislation  intro- 
duced and  guided  through  the  Senate  by 
Lister  HUl. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  treatment  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  I 
never  go  there  without  thinking  of  Lister.  It 
was  legislation  Introduced  by  him  that  cre- 
ated this  Institution  in  1948  and  every  piece 
of  NIH  legislation  from  that  date  untU  his 
retirement  in  1969  was  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor HiU.  The  work  that  has  been  done  and 
will  be  done  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  a  monument  to  Lister  HUl's  con- 
cem  for  the  health  of  the  American  people 
and  his  foresight  In  doing  something  about 
it.  Indeed,  the  research  conducted  there  has 
produced  improvements  in  health  care 
which  affect  countless  people  who  Uve  far 
beyond  our  shores. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  January  1953, 
no  one  ouUide  my  immediate  famUy  was 
more  delighted  than  Lister  HUl.  During  the 
sixteen  years  we  served  as  coUeagues,  he  in 
the  Senate  and  I  In  the  House,  I  had  no 
closer  friend  and  confidant.  We  worked  to- 
gether on  many  projects  that  benefited  my 
district  and  our  sUte.  and  he  was  always  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  helpful.  Occasion- 
ally we  voted  differently  on  an  issue  but 
never  once  did  he  ever  question  my  reasons 
or  my  Judgment.  He  was  truly  a  gentleman 
with  whom  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  serve. 

When  he  finally  decided  to  retire  from  the 
Senate,  he  called  me  to  his  office,  told  me  of 
his  decision,  and  urged  me  to  seek  the  seat 
he  planned  to  give  up.  This  I  did,  with  his 
endorsement  and  support,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. 

F\iture  generations  wiU  look  back  on 
Lister  Hill's  service  in  the  Congress  with 
both  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  was  truly 
a  great  Alabamlan  and  a  great  American. 
His  death  was  not  only  a  loss  to  his  famUy 
and  friends  but  to  literally  tens  of  miUions 
who  have  benefited  from  his  long  service  in 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  Jr.,  M.D., 
president  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama In  Birmingham,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

University  of  Alabama 

Birmingham,  AL, 
February  S,  1985. 
Hon.  HOWTELL  Hetlin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hetlin:  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
deep  pride  and  pleasure  that  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  Joins  in  the  rec- 


ognition of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
Alabama's  late  beloved  Senator  Lister  HiU. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  at  UAB  since 
its  early  days  have  good  cause  to  remember 
those  accomplishments;  dally  we  may  see 
how  UAB's  Medical  Center  took  shape  and 
prospered  t>ecause  of  Senator  HUl's  perva- 
sive interest  in  the  health  and  weU-belng  of 
mankind.  We  are  a  tangible  expression  of 
the  fruits  of  his  work  and.  indeed,  are  repre- 
senUtive  of  what  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish as  a  result  of  one  man's  interest  In  the 
humanistic  problems  of  society. 

Senator  Hill's  legislation  was  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  and  other 
health-related  buUdings,  for  aid  to  medical 
and  dental  schools,  for  organization  of  an 
International  health  research  program, 
erection  of  centers  for  treatment  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation,  training  pro- 
grams for  nurses  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, regional  centers  for  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke  as  weU  as  other 
Important  health  measures. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act.  which  Initiated  the 
concept  of  local-sUte-federal  cost-sharing  of 
hospital  faculties,  transformed  the  charac- 
ter of  health  care  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
began  a  spectacular  renaissance  of  health 
faculties  in  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  legislation  had  an  Immeasurable 
impact  upon  this  university.  Not  only  were  a 
number  of  our  buUdings  constructed 
through  Hill-Burton  funds,  but  many  of  our 
health  and  education  programs  were  Initiat- 
ed or  aided  by  subsequent  HiU-inspired  leg- 
islation. These  programs,  along  with  our 
internationally  respected  research  activities, 
have  enabled  UAB  to  recruit  superbly  quaU- 
fied  faculty  members. 

The  esUbllshment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  began  a  long  and  successful 
sponsorship  of  legislation  that  supported  In- 
vestigations not  only  In  the  NIH  laborato- 
ries but  In  medical  centers  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  lives  that  have  been  saved,  pro- 
longed and  made  more  comforUble  because 
of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  technology  de- 
veloped with  this  support.  As  a  result  of 
Senator  HUl's  efforts  on  behalf  of  NIH  and 
Its  programs,  millions  of  Americans— young 
and  old.  wealthy  and  impoverished— have 
benefited. 

The  magnitude  of  his  work  was  appropri- 
ately recognized  by  UAB  In  1971  when  Its 
new  Medical  Center  Ubrary  buUdlng  was 
named  the  Lister  HUl  Library  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  Among  the  extensive  library  hold- 
ings are  housed  much  of  his  memorabilia 
and  an  original  sciUpture  and  painting  of 
Senator  HiU.  In  view  of  his  consuming  Inter- 
est In  the  transfer  of  biomedical  Informa- 
tion as  weU  as  all  matters  relating  to  health, 
this  tribute  is  particularly  fitting— a  dynam- 
ic monument  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
portant medical  center,  in  the  Senator's  own 
home  sUte. 

The  words  of  Josiah  GUbert  Holland  ex- 
press very  weU  the  nature  and  special  quali- 
ties of  this  nation's  foremost  patron  of 
health  and  education: 

God  give  us  men— A  time  lUte  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands- 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kiU, 
Men  whom  the  spoUs  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  wiU, 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wlU  not  Ue, 
Men  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking: 
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Tall  men,  sun  crowned  men.  who  live  above 

the  fof 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 
Such  a  man  was  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama. 
Sincerely. 

S.  RicHAJtosoif  Hiix.  Jh..  M.D.. 

President 

TRIBCTK  TO  LISTEK  RILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
my  late  collea«rue.  Lister  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama. I  had  the  privilege— and  it  was  a 
privilege  indeed— to  serve  for  8  years 
with  Lister  Hill  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  had  the  additional  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  which 
Lister  Hill  chaired  for  the  entire 
period  we  served  together  in  the 
Senate,  and  which  he  chaired  for  an- 
other 8  years  before  I  arrived. 

When  Lister  Hill  retired  from  the 
Senate,  I  called  him  one  of  the  most 
respected,  one  of  the  most  compassion- 
ate, and  one  of  the  most  understand- 
ing Members  of  this  body.  Time  has 
not  diminished  or  tarnished  those 
words.  They  ring  just  as  true  today  as 
when  I  said  them  almost  16  years  ago. 

I  said  in  1968  that  there  would  be  a 
vacuum  in  the  Senate  when  Lister  Hill 
departed.  But  the  void  left  by  his  re- 
tirement was  even  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated.  For  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  U.S.  Senator 
who  did  more  for  the  Health  and  Edu- 
cation of  our  young  people  than  Lister 
Hill  did.  It  was  his  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  that  enabled  us  to  enact 
the  landmark  legislation  in  both  of 
those  areas. 

Lister  Hill  was.  as  I  said  when  he  re- 
tired, my  respected  friend— my  revered 
and  valued  friend.  I  mourn  his  passing, 
but  1  know  for  sure  that  our  country  is 
a  better  place  to  live  because  of  his 
having  been  here,  because  of  his  work 
and  contributions,  and  because  of  his 
gentle,  progressive  leadership. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LISTER  HUX  OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senator  Lister  Hill 
had  already  been  in  the  Senate  over  10 
years  when  I  was  elected  in  1947.  and  I 
observed  right  away  after  coming  here 
what  a  tireless  worker  he  was.  We 
served  together  until  his  retirement  In 
1969.  I  am  grateful  for  many  good 
memories  of  Senator  Hill  as  a  highly 
effective  colleague  and  trusted  friend. 

I  especially  remember  Senator  Hill's 
contribution  as  a  coauthor  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  thousands  of  people  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  He 
developed  the  program,  shepherded  It 
through  Congress,  and  then  followed 
through  with  a  determined  effort  to 
see  that  the  necessary  Federal  funds 
were  available.  The  results  of  his  work 
continue  to  make  life  better  for  many 
individuals. 

Senator  Hill  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  medical  research,  and  he  advanced 


our  Government's  participation  in 
medical  research  in  a  splendid  fashion. 

I  remember  Senator  Hill  fondly  as  a 
friendly,  genial  man  who  was  popular 
with  his  colleagues  and  with  the 
people  of  Alabama.  He  was  dedicated 
to  his  family,  and  provided  an  excel- 
lent example  for  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  and  serve  with 
him. 

Senator  Hill's  work  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  and  his  foresight  and  de- 
termination to  improve  life  for  all 
Americans  are  a  tribute  to  him  as  an 
individual  and  a  challenge  to  all  who 
will  ever  serve  in  this  body. 

I  share  in  the  pride  his  family  and 
State  feel  in  his  accomplishment 
during  his  wonderful,  productive  life, 
and  I  also  share  in  their  sense  of  loss 
at  his  death.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  dared  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

USTER  HILL— 1S94-1984 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  When  future  histo- 
rians chronicle  the  development  of 
medical  research  and  health  care  in 
the  20th  century,  one  public  figure 
will  stand  above  adl  the  rest:  Senator 
Lister  Hill. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lister  HUl,  who 
represented  his  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  15  years  and  in  the  Senate  for  30 
years,  was  responsible  for  more  legisla- 
tion in  the  broad  field  of  health  than 
had  been  enacted  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Nation  before  his  time.  He  was 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  the  Nation's 
"Statesman  for  Health." 

His  death  on  E>ecember  20,  1984,  is 
mourned  by  his  neighbors  in  Mont- 
gomery, his  fellow  citizens  in  Alabama, 
and  by  all  Americans  who  recognize 
his  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
health.  His  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate— especially  those  whose  memo- 
ries go  back  to  1968  when  he  retired- 
remain  in  awe  of  his  accomplishments. 
There  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  health-re- 
lated legislation  for  a  period  of  almost 
50  years  that  does  not  bear  his  im- 
print. 

Bom  in  Montgomery,  AL.  in  1894, 
much  of  Lister  Hill's  Interest  in  health 
care  stemmed  from  his  admiration  of 
his  father,  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill, 
reputedly  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
sutures  on  the  human  heart.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
young  Lister  Hill  pursued  a  degree  in 
law  and  subsequently  opened  a  law 
practice  in  Montgomery.  At  the  age  of 
28  he  entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, later  moving  to  the 
Senate  in  1938,  where  he  served  until 
his  retirement  in  1968. 

Among  the  major  programs  spon- 
sored by  Lister  Hill  were  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  Rural  Telephone  Act,  and 
the  GI  bill  of  righU.  The  fields  of 
health  and  education,  however,  were 
his  special  province.  He  used  his  influ- 


ence as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  write  into  law 
and  fund  legislation  which  advanced 
the  cause  of  health  and  education.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  his  champi- 
oning the  building  of  public  libraries 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  and  his  sponsorship  of 
legislation  that  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Hill-Elliott  Act.  which  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  classrooms  and 
language  laboratories. 

Of  the  many  health  programs  Lister 
Hill  had  been  associated  with,  one 
with  profound  effect  on  the  Nation 
was  the  Hospital  and  Health  Center 
Construction  Act  of  1946.  He  was  the 
chief  architect  of  this  legislation  and 
it  came  to  be  widely  known  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  By  the  time  of  Sena- 
tor Hill's  retirement,  that  one  law  had 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  almost 
10,000  institutions:  hospitals,  tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums.  public  health  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes,  schools  for 
nurses,  clinics  for  disabled  children,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  medical- 
ly related  facilities.  More  than  404,000 
inpatient  beds  had  been  added  to  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  under  the 
program. 

Also  in  the  area  of  health,  Senator 
Hill  was  a  prime  mover  in  creating  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Act.  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  Act,  the  Hill- 
Harris  Act  of  1963  that  authorized  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  construct  a  com- 
prehensive network  of  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally 
ill,  and  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
and  Social  Security. 

If  any  single  Federal  institution  can 
be  singled  out  as  the  primary  benefici- 
ary of  Lister  Hill's  contributions,  that 
institution  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  MD.  During  his 
period  in  the  Senate,  he  was  closely  in- 
volved with,  and  frequently  the  spon- 
sor of,  almost  all  substantive  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  NIH.  He  acquired 
over  the  years  a  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  biomedi- 
cal research,  recognizing  that  medical 
research  should  follow  the  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  evolving  basic  science 
and  not  be  subject  to  every  transient 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  public.  However,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
society's  investment  in  the  NIH,  he 
wrote: 

The  development  of  a  solid  foundation  of 
fundamental  knowledge  concerning  the  bio- 
logical processes  is  an  essential  condition  for 
the  breakthroughs  from  which  significant 
victories  in  major  disease  areas  will  flow. 

Through  Senator  Hill's  persuasive- 
ness with  colleagues  and  adroitness  in 


threading  his  way  through  the  laby- 
rinthine corridors  of  Capitol  Hill,  sup- 
port and  funds  for  biomedical  research 
increased  sixteenfold  during  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations.  Lister  Hill,  said  an 
admiring  colleague: 

Is  so  persuasive,  so  charming,  so  quietly 
indispensable,  and  so  personally  self-effac- 
ing, that  we  want  to  give  him  everything 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  him. 

Today,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  stands  a 
10-story  building  named  in  his  honor: 
the  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for 
Biomedical  Conununications.  The 
building  is  a  part  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  whose  legislation 
he  cosponsored  with  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1956.  Lister  Hill  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Library 
and  its  potential  for  advancing  medical 
research  and  health  care.  He  said: 

We  must  develop  a  communications 
system  so  that  the  miraculous  triumphs  of 
modem  medicine  can  be  taken  from  the  lab- 
oratory and  transmitted  to  all  in  need. 

Those  words,  engraved  in  marble  on 
the  building  that  bears  his  name,  epit- 
omize Lister  Hill's  concern  for  the 
health  of  American  citizens.  It  was  the 
scientific  knowledge  created  under 
programs  he  fostered  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  taught  in  medical 
schools  improved  by  legislation  he 
sponsored,  communicated  through  the 
biomedical  library  network  he  mandat- 
ed in  a  1965  act,  and  applied  in  the 
thousands  of  hospitals  supported  by 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  that  is  his  con- 
tinuing legacy  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  are  all  healthier  today  because 
of  the  compassion  and  tenacity  of  this 
man  from  Alabama— Lister  Hill. 

SENATOR  LISTER  HILL— PIONEER  POR  BETTER 
HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago  a  young  physician  from 
Montgomery,  AL,  named  Luther  Hill 
went  to  London  to  study  with  the 
world  famous  surgeon.  Sir  Joseph 
Lister.  After  a  year  of  training  and  ex- 
posure to  European  medical  giants  like 
Pasteur  and  Koch.  Dr.  Hill  returned  to 
the  States,  established  his  practice, 
married,  and  raised  a  son  named  for 
his  London  mentor. 

The  public  service  of  that  son.  who 
became  Senator  Lister  Hill,  has  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  Three  Kennedy 
brothers— John  and  Robert,  and 
myself— were  all  privileged  to  serve 
with  Lister  Hill  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  and 
to  learn  from  him. 

Above  all,  I  will  never  forget  Senator 
Hill's  extraordinary  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  improving  the  quality  of  health 
care  in  America.  As  he  once  wrote  in 
recalling  the  origin  of  that  lifelong 
commitment: 

I  was  23  years  old  and  In  good  health 
when  I  began  my  2  years  of  duty  In  the  U.S. 


Army  in  1917.  But  I  recall  with  sadness  the 
many  young  men  with  a  high  sense  of  patri- 
otic duty  who  had  to  remain  behind  in  Ala- 
bama because  they  did  not  share  with  me  In 
the  benefits  of  a  healthy  body. 

After  the  war.  in  1923.  Lister  Hill 
was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  45  years,  first  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then,  from  1938 
to  1968.  in  the  Senate.  Hill  wrote  that: 
As  a  legislator  from  a  predominantly  rural 
state  *  •  •  I  was  keenly  aware  of  how  far 
behind  we  were  In  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal care  to  those  in  need.  In  1928  there  were 
some  15  million  Americans  living  in  1,200 
predominantly  rural  counties  without  any 
hospitals  of  any  kind. 

His  desire  to  assure  that  high  qual- 
ity health  care  would  be  the  birthright 
of  every  American  provided  the  pas- 
sion and  energy  behind  the  rich  legis- 
lative legacy  he  left  us.  In  the  Senate, 
he  joined— and  then  led— a  group  of 
activist  legislators,  encouraged  by  the 
New  Deal  and  inspired  by  a  vision  of  a 
healthy  America.  EX'en  in  the  compa- 
ny of  giants  like  Wagner  and  Hum- 
phrey. Murray  and  Dingell,  Hill  stood 
out  as  a  man  of  special  genius. 

He  served  on  the  Labor  Committee 
from  his  first  days  in  the  Senate  until 
his  retirement  in  1968,  and  he  chaired 
the  committee  for  the  last  14  produc- 
tive years  of  his  service.  He  was  the 
leading  force  on  legislation  advancing 
public  health,  health  plaiming.  health 
research,  and  access  to  health  care. 
Laws  crafted  by  Lister  Hill  brought 
the  benefits  of  improved  medical  care 
to  millions  of  Americans.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  today  is 
the  center  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced biomedical  research,  grew  pri- 
marily through  Senator  Hill's  efforts. 
The  National  Library  of  Medicine,  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Hill  and  my 
brother  Jack,  was  one  of  their  first 
achievements  In  the  Senate.  And  the 
Hill-Burton  Act— perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  his  laws— built  hospitals 
across  rural  America  that  to  this  day 
are  monuments  to  the  foresight  of 
Lister  Hill— and  not  Just  general  hospi- 
tals, but  mental  hospitals,  chronic  dis- 
ease hospitals,  tuberculosis  sanitori- 
ums,  public  health  centers,  nursing 
homes,  schools  for  nurses,  crippled 
chUdren's  clinics.  rehablllUtion  facul- 
ties, and  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. 

I  served  with  him  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee during  his  final  term  in  the 
Senate.  Those  6  years  saw  the  passage 
of  19  major  health  measures  which 
had  originated  in  our  committee.  The 
scope  of  this  final  extraordinary  burst 
of  legislation  Included  health  educa- 
tion, promoted  through  student  loan 
programs  and  construction  grants  for 
colleges  and  universities  facilities;  the 
disadvantaged  were  assisted  through 
bills  to  train  professionals  to  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded  and  the 
deaf  and  blind;  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  health  centers  for  mi- 
grant workers  were  established;  medi- 


cal research  and  health  planning  were 
advanced  through  legislation  to  estab- 
lish two  new  Institutes  at  NIH. 
through  funds  for  medical  libraries, 
and  through  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  Act  and  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act. 

When  Lister  JIIU  retired  from  the 
Senate,  the  Nallonal  Center  for  Bio- 
medical Communications  was  named 
for  him  In  a  joint  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  signed  by  President 
Johnson.  In  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
In  the  Congress.  Senator  Lister  Hill  has 
achieved  more  forward-looking  legislation 
relating  to  Improved  health  and  educational 
opportunities  for  the  American  people  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  history  of  this 
body. 

Speaking  in  1960  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  hospital  built 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Senator 
HiUsaid: 

Since  we  began  work  on  this  hospital  we 
have  added  6  precious  years  to  the  average 
American's  life,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
1,800,000  lives  have  been  saved  due  to  medi- 
cal research  •  •  *  Biany  of  the  diseases 
which  robbed  our  cradles  and  sapped  our 
manhood  are  now  under  control.  Diphthe- 
ria, scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever  and  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  smallpox,  pellagra  and  hook- 
worm have  been  almost  completely  con- 
quered. Pneumonia,  whose  advent  brought 
terror  to  many  an  American  family  only  two 
decades  ago.  has  lost  its  fatal  sting.  Better 
housing,  intensive  public  health  checkups, 
and  a  series  of  new  drugs  have  caused  a  mi- 
raculous drop  in  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis. Our  infant  mortality  is  the  lowest  in 
our  history  and  only  one  mother  is  lost  for 
more  than  l.OOO  babies  brought  into  the 
world. 

The  pride  he  felt  in  those  accom- 
plishments 25  years  ago  inspires  us 
today  in  our  effort  to  continue  the 
progress  he  began.  Our  goals  are  the 
same— to  advance  our  knowledge 
about  disease  and  to  expand  access  to 
health  care  for  all  citizens— and  be- 
cause of  Lister  Hill.  America  is  closer 
to  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Lister  Hill 
served  this  coimtry  and  his  native 
State  of  Alabama  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  45  years— first 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  then  for  31  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

His  passing  last  December  at  the  age 
of  90  was  a  sad  occasion  for  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  respected  him. 

Senator  Hill,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
leading  American  heart  surgeon,  made 
his  mark  on  this  country  by  pioneer- 
ing legislation  which  insured  Federal 
money  for  building  hospitals  in  areas 
which  had  little  or  no  health  care. 

E^rery  time  Congress  tried  to  spend 
money  to  modernize  older  urban  hos- 
pitals. Senator  HUl  successfuUy  fought 
for  the  forgotten  rural  people  of 
America  and  saw  to  It  that  those  funds 
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were  appropriated  to  build  new  hospi- 
tals in  the  country. 

Ldster  Hill  left  a  proud  legacy.  And 
that  is  that  the  rural  people  of  this 
country  now  enjoy  fine  health  care 
largely  because  on  one  man's  undying 
efforts. 

His  devotion  to  their  well-being  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one,  very  much 
miss  Lister's  warm,  cheerful  greeting 
which  was  so  typical  of  him. 

He  was  a  great  Senator  and  a  dear 
friend. 

A  TKIBUTE  TO  USTEX  KILL 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  remem- 
ber one  of  Alabama's  finest  men  and 
one  of  the  South  s  greatest  statesmen, 
the  late  Alabama  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
who  passed  away  on  December  20, 
1984,  at  the  age  of  89.  Senator  Hill's  il- 
lustrious career  was  filled  with  many 
outstanding  achievements,  especially 
in  the  area  of  health  care  reform. 

Senator  Hill's  persistent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  social  legislation  made  him, 
as  much  as  any  legislator  of  his  gen- 
eration, a  key  figure  in  bringing 
modem  medical  care  and  adequate 
educational  facilities  to  every  region  of 
the  United  States. 

A  progressive  Democrat,  Senator 
Hill  sponsored  the  Hill-Burton  Hospi- 
tal and  Health  Center  Construction 
Act  of  1946.  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  9,200  medical  facilities 
throughout  the  country  through  cost 
sharing  among  local.  State  and  Feder- 
al governments.  Senator  Hill  was  an 
advocate  of  increased  medical  research 
and  training  programs  throughout  his 
tenure  in  Congress.  He  was  the  key 
sponsor  of  legislation  that  established 
a  Federal  assistance  program  to  train 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, and  was  instrumental  in  creating 
support  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Senator  Hill  coauthored  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
which  was  vital  to  improving  economic 
conditions  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  He 
also  sponsored  the  Rural  Telephone 
Act,  the  Rural  Housing  Act,  and  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  veterans  for  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

Lister  Hill  was  bom  into  a  noble  Ala- 
bama family  in  Montgomery,  AL.  on 
December  29.  1894.  His  father.  Dr. 
Luther  Leonidas  Hill,  was  a  country 
doctor  and  a  talented  surgeon.  Many 
who  knew  Lister  Hill  say  he  developed 
his  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
when  he  was  but  a  youngster,  when  he 
helped  his  father  tend  to  the  sick,  and 
often  the  poor,  who  had  traveled  miles 
over  the  rough  roads  to  reach  a  medi- 
cal clinic. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  Lister  Hill  entered 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  com- 
pleted his  B.A.  in  1914.  In  1915  Hill  ob- 
tained his  masters  degree  in  law;  the 
following  year  he  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School.  He 


began  law  practice  in  Montgomery, 
and  in  1917  became  president  of  the 
Montgomery  Board  of  Education. 
When  the  United  SUtes  entered 
World  War  I.  Hill  quickly  enlisted  and 
served  as  a  conunlssioned  officer  in 
the  17th  and  71st  Infantry.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Montgomery  after  the  war, 
he  continued  his  law  practice.  In  1923 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  was  reelected  six  times  without 
opposition. 

Congressman  Hill  strongly  support- 
ed the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
plan,  the  Homeowners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Program.  Not  only  did  he  accom- 
plish much  for  the  Nation  as  a  Con- 
gressman but  he  also  secured  many  ci- 
vilian projects  for  the  second  district, 
including  Maxwell  Field,  a  new  post 
office,  and  the  veterans'  hospital  in 
Montgomery. 

On  January  4.  1938,  Lister  Hill  was 
nominated  in  the  E>emocratic  primary 
as  a  candidate  for  the  unexpired 
Senate  term  of  former  Senator  Hugo 
L.  Black,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1946.  Senator  Hill  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  Hill-Burton  Act  passed. 
That  act  authorized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  up  half  the  money  for 
hospitals,  especially  to  serve  rural 
areas  if  the  communities  would  put  up 
the  balance.  The  50-50  matching  for- 
mula caught  on  in  many  other  fields, 
helping  to  change  the  face  of  the 
Nation. 

In  1949  Senator  Hill  gave  up  his 
high-ranking  spot  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  took  the  last  seat 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Al- 
ready in  line  for  chairmanship  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
which  handled  health  and  education 
matters,  he  was  looking  forward  even- 
tually to  heading  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Education.  In  1955.  he  achieved 
his  double  chairmanship. 

With  Carl  Elliot,  a  fellow  Alabamlan 
in  the  House,  Senator  Hill  authored 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  since  its  passage  has  granted 
loans  to  more  than  a  million  students. 
Except  for  the  earlier  GI  bill  of  rights, 
which  Hill  also  sponsored  NDEA  was 
the  first  Federal  education  aid  bill 
since  the  land-grant  college  bills  of 
1862.  1890.  1907. 

The  Importance  of  Senator  Hill's 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
was  widely  appreciated,  and  It  was 
noted  that  under  Hill's  leadership 
"the  committee  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  for  human 
progress  in  the  Senate's  legislative  his- 
tory." 

Senator  HiU  gracefully  retired  from 
the  Senate  in  1968  to  return  home  to 
Montgomery.  AL.  He  left  behind  a  rep- 
utation of  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man,  and  a  series  of  legislative  inltia- 
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tives  that  changed 
tion  and  health  care. 

While  I  did  not  know  Uster  Hill  per- 
sonally, it  is  with  both  sadness  and  re- 
spect that  I  pay  tribute  to  Lister  Hill, 
a  good  man,  and  one  of  Americas 
finest  Senators.  I  share  the  loss  with 
his  widow,  Henrietta  Hill,  and  their 
children,  Henrietta  Hubbard  and 
Luther  Lister  Hill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
whose  passing  we  all  mourn. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Joseph  Lister  Hill  for  9  years,  until  he 
retired  from  Senate  service  in  1969. 
Senator  Hill  was  a  vocal  and  coura- 
geous champion  of  many  of  the  causes 
dear  to  my  own  heart  during  his  long 
years  in  this  Chamber. 

He  was  called  the  Statesman  of 
Health.  As  his  middle  name  indicates, 
his  surgeon  father  had  hoped  that 
Joseph  Hill  would  become  a  doctor  as 
well.  But  no  father  could  be  disap- 
pointed in  Senator  Hill,  who  left  a 
medical  legacy  to  his  country  that  no 
single  physician  could  equal. 

The  centerpiece  of  his  work  was  of 
course  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  which  laid 
the  groundwork  for  more  than  10.000 
of  the  finest  medical  institutions  in 
our  country.  He  authored  the  legisla- 
tion which  gave  us  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health.  He  unfailingly  support- 
ed health  programs,  even  in  the  face 
of  powerful  political  opposition. 

His  effective  leadership  in  promot- 
ing medical  research  was  a  prime 
factor  in  making  our  Nation  the  world 
leader  in  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique. 

As  extensive  as  they  were.  Senator 
Hill's  contributions  to  medicine  were 
only  a  part  of  his  national  legacy.  I 
cannot  do  his  achievements  Justice 
here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  Senator 
Hill's  record  stands  as  an  example  to 
all  who  enter  public  service. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  honor  today  to  the  late, 
great  Senator  from  Alabama.  Lister 
Hill. 

Lister  Hill  came  to  Congress  as  a 
freshman  Representative  in  1923.  and 
when  he  left  as  a  Senator  in  1969,  he 
had  amassed  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  service  to  his  State  and 
country  few  will  ever  match.  For  46 
years,  Lister  was  one  of  the  anchors  of 
our  National  Assembly.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  in' 1966.  he  was 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected of  my  colleagues.  I  turned  to 
him  often  for  his  sage  advice,  and  he 
gave  it  freely.  We  shall  miss  him 
dearly. 

Though  he  beat  Franklin  Roosevelt 
to  Washington  by  9  years.  Lister  Hill 
was  a  product  of  the  New  Deal.  He 
had  served  as  president  of  the  board  of 
education  in  his  hometown  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  knew  instinctively  the  im- 


portance of  cultivating  and  developing 
what  we  today  call  the  "human  infra- 
structure" of  America.  He  was  a  key 
supporter  of  New  Deal  programs  in 
the  House,  particularly  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  played  a  key 
role  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  northern  Alabama 
and  the  rest  of  southern  Appalachia. 

Lister  ran  successfully  for  the 
Senate  in  1937,  taking  over  the  seat 
vacated  by  soon-to-be  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  Black.  In  the  Senate, 
Lister  quickly  rose  to  the  position  of 
Democratic  Whip,  and  was  a  strong 
ally  of  considerable  influence  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  FDR's  for- 
eign policy,  backing  lend-lease  and 
other  controversial  measures  that 
helped  America  meet  the  test  of  the 
dictators. 

After  the  war.  Lister  was  a  prime 
mover  behind  national  health  care  leg- 
islation. More  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  responsible  for  bring- 
ing quality  hospital  care  to  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  Passage  of  his  major 
legislative  achievement,  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  of  1946,  provided  Federal 
funding  for  hospital  construction  all 
across  the  country. 

Lister  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee 
in  1955.  and  from  there  continued  In 
his  quest  to  assure  all  Americans  fair 
access  to  adequate  medical  and  mental 
health  care  facilities.  He  was  truly  one 
of  the  lions  of  our  great  Assembly,  and 
we  will  miss  him. 

We  all  wish  his  dear  wife,  Henrietta, 
the  best  in  this  time  of  sorrow.  Lister, 
your  memory  will  live  on  with  us 
always. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  CRISIS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama.  I  thank  him  also  for 
raising  his  voice  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  those  of  our 
body  who  are  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
disastrous  economic  conditions  that 
now  face  American  agriculture. 

Several  of  us  have  agreed  that  every 
day  we  will  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  again  try  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  crisis  now 
confronting  agriculture. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Senator  Exon,  and  myself 
have  sent  notice  to  the  majority  leader 
that  following  the  upcoming  congres- 
sional recess  we  intend  to  take  what- 
ever parliamentary  steps  that  are  nec- 
essary to  delay  action  on  other  busi- 
ness confronted  in  the  Senate  until  we 
are  assured  that  effective  farm  credit 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  current 
emergency    will    be    considered    and 


scheduled   for  timely  action  by  the 
entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  picked 
up  the  morning  paper  and  read  the 
headline  across  the  front  page  with 
great  interest.  I  read  two  statements 
that  are  presented  and  two  different 
Issues  by  the  Budget  Director,  Mr. 
David  Stockman,  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  yester- 
day. 

In  one  series  of  statements,  the 
Budget  Director  was  quoted  by  the 
newspaper  as  saying,  and  I  quote  the 
newspaper  report,  "•  •  •  Institutional 
forces  in  the  military  are  more  con- 
cerned about  protecting  their  retire- 
ment benefits  than  they  are  about 
protecting  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Further,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "When  push  comes  to  shove, 
they'll  give  up  on  security  before 
they'll  give  up  on  retirement." 

If  that  Insensitive  attack  upon  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  have  served 
and  continue  to  serve  In  uniform- 
many  of  them  serving  outside  the 
boundaries  of  this  country,  many  of 
them  serving  at  financial  sacrifice, 
many  of  them  serving  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  time  they  can  spend  with  their 
wives  and  children  and  a  normal 
family  life  to  provide  services  to  this 
country— were  not  enough,  Mr.  Stock- 
man at  that  meeting  not  only  attacked 
the  patriotism  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  he  then  leveled  a 
broadside  of  the  most  Insensitive  kind 
at  the  farm  community,  and  then  at 
least  In  my  own  opinion  he  personally 
insulted  the  integrity  of  every  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  represent  agricultural  con- 
stituencies, and  who  have  had  the  te- 
merity as  elected  officials  of  those  con- 
stituents to  speak  up  on  their  behalf 
and  to  try  to  see  to  It  that  this  country 
takes  some  action  to  avert  an  econom- 
ic disaster  before  It  is  too  late. 

He  termed  that  representation 
under  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  "blackmail." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  shocked  by  both 
of  those  statements.  I  hope  that  the 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
of  this  country  know  that  those  state- 
ments do  not  reflect  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  or  the  American 
Congress,  and  I  certainly  hope  they  do 
not  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  about  those  who  defend 
our  country,  and  who  serve  our  coun- 
try at  such  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  relative  to  this  statement 
about  the  military  and  the  priorities 
of  Mr.  Stockman.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
happen  to  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 


David  Stockman  has  ever  served  In  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  might  be 
able  to  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
Just  curious  as  to  whether  such  a 
statement  would  appear  as  though  a 
man  is  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  patriotism  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can who  serve^  In  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that 
somebody  In  some  ivory  tower  of  eco- 
nomics in  his  feelings  on  that  sort  of 
thing  would  come  forth  with  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Alabama.  I  do  not  know  if 
Mr.  Stockman,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  only  say  that  you  are  clearly 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
clearly  correct  in  the  statement  that 
he  obviously  does  not  have  any  under- 
standing for  what  the  average  person 
who  wears  this  uniform  goes  through. 
He  obviously  does  not  have  any  under- 
standing of  their  motivation.  He  does 
not  have  any  understanding  or  appre- 
ciation for  their  love  of  their  country. 
He  also  clearly  does  not  understand 
what  is  going  on  In  another  important 
sector,  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  on  that? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  jield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  knows  whether  Mr. 
Stockman  has  ever  been  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
would  say  this:  that  he  has  an  appaU- 
Ing  lack  of  understanding  of  the  effect 
that  a  collapse  of  the  agricultural 
sector  would  have  on  the  rest  of  this 
economy  and  he  also  does  not  seem  to 
know  much  about  what  has  happened 
In  agricultural  policy  In  this  country 
over  the  past  50  years  and  the  direc- 
tives under  which  the  farmers  have 
been  trying  to  operate.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  read  fur- 
ther In  the  morning  press  report  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Stockman  made 
when  he  said  that  he  was  speaking  for 
himself.  They  asked  If  his  views  re- 
flected the  President.  He  said  "I  don't 
think  so.  I  am  only  stating  a  personal 
opinion." 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
I  have  served  In  the  Governor's  office 
of  a  State  as  have  other  Members  of 
this  body.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  served  on 
the  supreme  court  of  his  State.  As  a 
Governor  I  had  responsibility  for  my 
own  administration.  I  want  to  say  to 
Mr.  Stockman  this  morning  that  I  do 
not  consider  representation  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  do  not  consider  trying  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  danger  of  collapse  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  and  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  in  saying  that  I  will  use  the  par- 
liamentary prerogatives  open  to  me  to 
try  to  bring  about  action  on  this  cru- 
cial issue  before  the  U.S.  Senate  to  be 
blackmail. 

Nor  do  I  apologize  to  anyone.  I  con- 
sider that  to  be  an  honest  and  sincere 
attempt  not  only  to  represent  my  con- 
stituents but  to  speak  out  for  what  I 
think  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  just  as  I 
think  the  patriotic  people  who  work 
on  the  farms  have  tried  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  their  country  and  just  as  I 
think  the  patriotic  men  and  women 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  armed 
services  are  trying  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  their  country. 

Mr.  Stockman  was  not  elected  to  any 
office.  He  was  appointed  to  his  current 
office.  He  gave  up  elective  office  for 
an  appointive  office. 

The  Resident  of  the  United  States 
is  the  appointing  authority. 

I  would  only  say  this:  If  an  employee 
or  an  appointee  of  mine  as  Governor 
of  Oklahoma  when  I  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity had  made  a  statement  of  such 
insensitivity  about  millions  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  those  who  labor  in  the  dire 
economic  consequences  which  we  now 
face  in  the  agricultural  community,  if 
that  had  happened  in  my  administra- 
tion as  Governor  that  particular  ap- 
pointee of  mine  would  have  remained 
in  office  long  enough  for  me  to  have 
walked  from  wherever  I  was  when  I 
first  heard  that  report  to  pick  up  a 
telephone  and  to  have  given  him  a  di- 
rective that  if  there  was  not  on  the 
wire  within  30  seconds  an  apology  for 
that  kind  of  insensitive  statement,  he 
would  be  out  of  a  job. 

It  would  not  have  taken  me  24  hours 
to  have  waited,  to  have  pondered 
whether  or  not  anyone  working  under 
my  authority  had  acted  responsibly  in 
making  a  statement  like  that. 

It  does  not  require  any  reflection  to 
know  that  such  an  insensitive  attack 
upon  a  whole  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  has  no  place  and  no 
part  of  any  representation  of  any 
person  holding  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  government  of  any 
State,  the  government  of  any  county, 
or  the  government  of  any  city. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  P»resident,  that 
before  the  day  is  out— I  cannot  think 
of  a  t>etter  time  for  the  President  to 
talk  about  it  than  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  tonight— the  President 
will  inform  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  doing  their  own  duty 
as  they  see  it,  conscientiously  to  speak 
out  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  to 
bring  about  policy  changes  so  badly 
needed  in  this  country,  that  Mr. 
Stockman  has  apologized  to  them  pub- 
licly, that  he  has,  by  that  apology,  fi- 
nally indicated  some  understanding  of 
how  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment is  meant  to  work,  that  he  has 


apologized  to  those  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  and  that  he  has  apologized  to 
the  brave  and  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country. 

I  would  hope  that  tonight  when  the 
President  speaks  to  us.  he  will  either 
armounce  that  kind  of  apology  on 
behalf  of  one  of  his  appointees  or  he 
will  armounce  the  resignation  and  re- 
moval from  his  administration  of  the 
person  who  made  those  statements. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  timely  act  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  wait  24  more  hours 
t>efore  it  is  made  clear  that  these  kinds 
of  feelings  do  not  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  administration  and  the 
feelings  of  the  President  personally. 

I  do  not  object  to  anyone  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  anyone  in  the  Con- 
gress attempting  to  work  on  the 
budget  deficits.  I  am  for  that.  How 
many  times  have  I  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  indicated  a  willingness 
myself,  both  in  statements  and  by 
casting  votes,  to  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  bring  down  the  horrendous 
deficits  that  are  crippling  our  economy 
and  endangering  our  future?  I  have 
made  it  clear  by  the  votes  that  I  have 
cast  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  vote  anything  off 
limits.  I  have  been  prepared  to  vote  on 
constraints  on  COLA's,  entitlements, 
military  buildup,  and  to  ask  that  addi- 
tional income  be  made  available  annu- 
ally to  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
these  deficits  under  control.  But  in 
doing  so,  I  have  never  questioned  the 
personal  integrity  of  Mr.  Stockman  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
revere  that  office. 

Nor  would  I  allow  anyone  working  in 
my  office  to  question  the  personal  in- 
tegrity of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  as  they 
labor  in  their  duties  of  making  public 
policy  as  they  see  it  right. 

Nor  have  I  ever  made  personal  at- 
tacks on  people  in  this  country  when  I 
have  urged  that  we  consider  a  general 
sacrifice  by  all  of  us,  as  Americans,  in 
order  that  we  get  the  budget  deficits 
under  control. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  what  a 
lack  of  understanding  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  said  Mr.  Stockman  had 
of  the  men  and  women  In  uniform  and 
the  service  they  render.  I  also  could 
not  help  but  think  what  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding Mr.  Stockman  has  of  the 
agricultural  situation  and  what  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  now  going 
through,  as  I  read  the  morning  paper. 

He  said,  "Why  should  we  not  just  let 
the  farmers  sink?  It  is  all  their  own 
fault.  They  are  adult  people.  They 
went  out  on  their  own  free  will  and 
went  into  debt.  Why  should  we  have 
concern  for  them?"  That  is  what  Mr. 
Stockman  said. 

"Why  not  let  them  sink?  Why  not 
let  the  farms  be  thrown  on  the 
market?  Why  not  let  13  percent  of  the 


farmers  in  Iowa  go  broke,  for  example, 
this  year  and  put  their  farms  on  the 
market?  Why  not  collapse  land  values 
all  over  this  country?  Why  not  stand 
by  and  say.  Well,  it  is  all  their  own 
doing  when  the  banks  begin  to  col- 
lapse all  across  this  country  and  the 
effects  begin  to  ripple  all  the  way  into 
the  larger  cities  of  this  country  and 
the  largest  financial  institutions  in 
this  country,  just  as  it  did  in  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties.  Why  not 
let  it  happen  again?'  They  are  all 
adults.  They  should  have  known 
better." 

I  would  like  to  ask  him.  was  It  the 
farmers  of  this  country  who  entered 
into  an  embargo  which  cost  them  their 
long-term  agreements,  which  cost 
them  the  right  to  have  long-term  ar- 
rangements to  sell  their  products  in  a 
dozen  or  more  countries  of  the  world, 
agreements  that  were  never  entered 
into  again  after  the  embargo  was  over? 

Obviously,  that  is  not  said  in  a  parti- 
san sense.  That  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration of  another  President. 

Was  it  the  farmers'  fault?  No.  The 
farmers  were  the  helpless  victims  of  a 
foreign  policy  decision  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
farmers  were  asked  to  sacrifice  their 
own  economic  well-being  so  that  a 
point  could  be  made  that  our  foreign 
policymakers  felt  was  important  to 
make  at  the  time.  But  the  farmers  suf- 
fered and  the  farmers  went  deeper 
into  debt,  yes.  The  farmers,  as  adults, 
had  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
money,  and  they  lost  more  and  more 
of  their  world  markets. 

But  was  it  the  farmers'  fault  that  an 
embargo  was  imposed? 

Was  it  the  farmers'  fault  that  Amer- 
ican banks  made  large  loans 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  might  yield  me  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  B0RE:N.  Is  it  the  farmers'  fault 
that  the  large  American  banks  made 
loans  to  other  countries  and  then,  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  the  failure  to 
repay  those  loans  might  endanger  the 
monetary  system,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  turn  the 
other  way  with  those  countries  that 
have  been  financing  with  those  loan 
subsidies  for  agriculture" production  so 
that  they  could  invade  the  markets 
previously  served  by  American  farm- 
ers? 

I  fail  to  see  how  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  American  farmer.  But  that 
farmer  had  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  more  money  because  of  that 
unfair  competition,  sometimes  fi- 
nanced indirectly  even  by  some  of  our 
own  financial  institutions  and  indirect- 
ly by  our  own  Government,  as  we  con- 


tinued to  try  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  monetary  system. 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  farmers  that  ad- 
ministrations in  both  parties  and 
Members  of  Congress  for  the  past  two 
or  three  decades  have  failed  to  deal 
with  the  budget  crisis  and  have  cre- 
ated a  deficit  so  large  that  it  has 
forced  up  interest  rates  for  everyone 
else;  that  we  have  had  to  rely  upon 
those  other  countries  to  pay  the  inter- 
est due  on  our  national  debt;  that  we 
have,  therefore,  kept  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar,  by  these  incorrect 
policy  decisions,  so  high  that  the 
farmer  can  no  longer  sell  his  products 
in  the  world  market? 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  American 
farmer  that  the  Argentine  currency, 
for  example,  went  down  86  percent 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  dollar 
last  year,  so  that  you  could  bring  Ar- 
gentine wheat  into  the  United  States, 
even  pay  a  duty  on  It  and  pay  the 
freight,  and  still  undersell  our  own 
producers?  I  fail  to  see  how  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  American  farmer;  but,  yes, 
that  farmer  had  to  go  down  to  the 
bank  as  an  adult,  as  Mr.  Stockman 
says,  and  sign  other  notes. 

Well,  enough  about  Mr.  Stockman.  I 
want  again  to  focus  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  plight  that  we 
are  facing  in  agriculture.  Among  the 
proposals  made  only  yesterday,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
brief  us  on  the  farm  bill  for  this  year, 
was  a  proposal  to  cut  back  the  conser- 
vation program  at  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  an  unparalleled  crisis  in  soil 
conservation,  so  that  the  program  will 
be  only  one-third  what  it  is  today  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  provide  for  a  more  effective 
long-term  conservation  program. 
Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Bumpers  of  Arkansas,  in  expressing 
my  commitment  to  soil  conservation 
and  my  support  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  want  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  the  conservation  area,  having 
last  year  lost  the  equivalent  of  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  prime  cropland  to  xuiac- 
ceptable  levels  of  soil  and  water  ero- 
sion. 

Today.  I  want  to  continue  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  farmer 
and  the  ultimate  impact  this  will  have 
on  our  Nation  unless  emergency  action 
is  taken,  and  action  is  taken  immedi- 
ately. 

As  a  result  of  the  depressed  farm 
economy,  many  farmers  simply  lack 
the  resources  necessary  to  implement 
needed  conservation  treatments.  On 
some  highly  erodible  land,  the  only 
way  to  correct  the  problem  is  to 
remove  the  land  from  cultivation.  Yet. 
converting  the  land  to  a  less  intensive 
use  can  reduce  the  farmer's  income. 


Given  the  cash-flow  problems  our 
farmers  are  experiencing,  they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  income.  It  is 
a  certain  fact  that  the  costs  incurred 
or  income  foregone  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  investments  are  rarely  re- 
covered in  the  short-term  cash-flow  of 
farm  businesses. 

Many  may  wonder  why  this  state  of 
affairs  should  be  of  any  concern  to 
them.  Yet,  when  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  or  implement  soil 
conservation  measures,  the  soil  erodes 
at  an  unacceptable  rate.  In  contrast, 
an  acceptable  rate  is  one  that  can  be 
tolerated  without  reducing  the  soil's 
long-term  productive  capacity.  For 
most  cropland  soils,  this  annual  rate 
ranges  from  3  to  5  tons  of  soil  per  acre. 
At  this  rate,  1  inch  of  topsoil  is  lost 
every  30  to  50  years.  A  reduction  In 
the  soil's  productive  capacity  trans- 
lates into  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
producing  crops.  So,  ultimately,  the 
point  will  be  reached  where  the  soil 
will  no  longer  be  capable  of  producing 
crops  at  all.  Inevitably,  soil  erosion 
threatens  our  future  capacity  to  even 
produce  food  and  fiber  products  for 
our  Nation's  citizens,  let  alone  supply 
people  of  other  countries. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  level  in  the  erosion  of 
our  soil.  According  to  the  national  ag- 
ricultural lands  study,  we  are  losing 
the  equivalent  of  1.01  million  acres  of 
cropland  annually  to  erosion.  In  the  10 
Great  Plains  States,  wind  erosion  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  an  additional 
240,000  acre-equivalents. 

Soil  erosion  by  water  and  wind  is  re- 
ducing the  productivity  on  141  million 
acres;  that  is,  1  out  of  every  4  acres. 
Nearly  3  billion  tons  of  soil  erode  from 
the  Nation's  cropland  each  year.  Over 
the  next  50  years,  productivity  losses 
could  equal  the  output  of  25  to  62  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  or  production 
of  50  to  75  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
annually.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Nation's  cropland  is  eroding  at 
an  unacceptable  rate.  Combined  water 
UiA  wind  erosion  exceeds  tolerable 
levels  for  maintaining  soil  resources  on 
almost  300  million  acres  of  non-Feder- 
al cropland,  pastureland,  forest  land, 
and  rangeland.  For  cropland  alone, 
the  combined  wind  and  water  erosion 
totals  2.8  billion  tons  each  year  for  a 
per  acre  average  of  6.8  tons  annually. 
This  erosion  rate  is  of  staggering  di- 
mensions. 

For,  each  year,  water  alone  causes 
1.9  billions  tons  of  soil  to  erode  from 
our  cropland.  Sheet  and  rill  erosion 
exceeds  the  average  tolerance  rate  of  5 
tons  annually  on  94  million  acres  of 
cropland;  54  percent  of  all  sheet  and 
rill  erosion  and  89  percent  of  the  ex- 
cessive sheet  and  rill  erosion  occurs  on 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland— 
41  million  acres.  So  on  this  land  alone, 
erosion  annually  exceeds  10  tons  per 
acre. 


Even  if  the  lands  eroding  annually 
at  over  10  tons  per  acre  were  adequate- 
ly protected,  erosion  at  5  to  10  tons 
per  acre  would  continue  to  threaten 
our  long-term  agricultural  productivi- 
ty on  another  53  million  acres— 13  per- 
cent of  all  cropland. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
sheet  and  rill  and  wind  erosion  is  more 
than  5  tons  per  acre  per  year  on  43 
percent  of  the  cultivated  cropland.  On 
an  average,  all  Oklahoma  cropland  an- 
nually loses  more  than  7  tons  per 
acre — an  average  of  4  tons  erode  due 
to  water  and  an  average  of  3.43  tons 
erode  due  to  wind  erosion.  Wind  alone 
causes  over  35  million  tons  per  year  to 
erode  from  Oklahoma  cropland.  Wind 
erosion  in  the  western  half  of  my 
State  Is  a  major  problem,  especially 
during  drought  conditions.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  this  past  year, 
wind  erosion  reports  showed  that 
almost  114,000  acres  were  damaged  by 
wind  erosion.  Over  53,000  acres  of 
crops  were  destroyed  during  this 
period  and  there  are  presently  835,000 
acres  in  condition  to  blow  at  the 
present  time. 

The  conservation  programs  we  have 
In  place  today  have  helped  to  reduce 
erosion  over  the  past  years,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  their  contribution. 
Yet,  they  are  simply  not  adequate. 
More  and  more  soil  is  lost  due  to  farm- 
ers lack  of  monetary  resources.  There 
is  an  obvious  need  for  more  to  be  done 
to  protect  our  Nation's  valuable  re- 
sources. Over  35  percent  of  Oklaho- 
ma's cropland  is  eroding  at  rates  great- 
er than  the  allowable  soil  loss.  It  is  es- 
timated that  40  percent  of  the  conser- 
vation job  remains  to  be  done  in  Okla- 
homa in  all  respects,  including  water- 
shed protection  and  land  treatment. 
Approximately  5.9  million  acres  of 
Oklahoma  cropland  need  conservation 
treatment  right  now. 

The  current  programs  simply  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  for 
conservation  treatments.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Plains  Program 
provided  $1,240,192  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  new  contracts  in  Oltlahoma,  228 
applications  were  not  approved  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds.  Right  now, 
we  have  a  3-year  backlog  for  this  one 
program.  For  each  year  the  land  is  not 
brought  into  approved  conservation 
treatment,  we  continue  to  lose  valua- 
ble soil  at  an  alarming  rate.  Resources 
that  go  unprotected  today  will  be  un- 
available to  produce  commodities  to- 
morrow. Today.  In  the  Great  Plains, 
we  are  experiencing  soil  loss  rates 
paramount  to  the  amount  of  erosion 
during  the  Dust  Bowl  days.  We  cannot 
long  retain  a  viable  agricultural  sector 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  control  erosion. 
Mr.  President,  we  simply  must  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  productivity  of 
agricultural  lands  through  actions 
that  prevent  gradual  degradation 
caused  by  excessive  soil  erosion.  If  we 
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are  to  continue  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  for  home  and  ex- 
ports, we  simply  must  maintain  high 
quality  soil  resources.  Now  is  the  time 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
conservation  efforts,  while  the  damage 
can  be  controlled. 

This  past  week.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  long-term  conser- 
vation program.  Last  year.  Congress 
almost  adopted  a  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program  very  similar  to  the  one 
I  introduced  last  year  and  reintro- 
duced this  year.  We  cannot  wait  an- 
other year  to  enact  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Congress  must  also  adopt  some 
form  of  the  so-called  "sodbuster"  bill. 
We  just  cannot  allow  highly  erodible 
land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation 
when  such  cultivation  will  Jeopardize 
the  future  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
produce  its  own  food. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  providing 
for  better  conservation  programs,  we 
must  also  implement  commodity  pro- 
grams which  will  allow  the  American 
farmer  to  receve  a  decent  price  for  his 
products.  By  nature.  American  farm- 
ers want  to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
land.  Yet,  when  cash  prices  remain 
low  for  a  sustained  length  of  time, 
thereby  reducing  his  available  cash, 
there  simply  is  not  enough  money  left 
over  to  implement  or  maintain  conser- 
vation measures.  If  farmers  were 
merely  allowed  to  make  a  fair  profit, 
they  would  implement  these  measures 
on  their  own. 

Mi.  F'resident,  Congress  must  act 
now.  We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  If  we 
fail  to  take  action  now  to  preserve  our 
valuable  natural  resources,  we  will  one 
day  be  unable  to  provide  basic  food- 
stuffs for  the  citizens  of  our  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  our 
effort  to  enact  legislation  immediately. 
To  enact  legislation  designed  to  bring 
profitability  back  to  agriculture  and  in 
doing  so  to  protect  our  future  capacity 
to  produce  food  and  fiber  products.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing  and  to  act  now  while 
there  is  still  time  to  avoid  a  complete 
collapse  in  this  Nation's  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  me  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  these  remarks.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALEXANDER 

NUNN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  saddened  to  rise  and  say  a  few 
words  about  an  outstanding  Alabami- 
an  who  passed  away  in  January  of  this 
year.  Dr.  Alexander  Nunn. 

Dr.  Nunn.  who,  I  understand,  was 
the  uncle  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Senator  Sam 
NuKN  of  Georgia,  had  a  long  and  out- 
standing career  with  the  Progressive 
Farmer  magazine. 


A  resident  of  Loachapola,  Dr.  Nunn 
attended  public  schools  in  Notasulga 
and  Auburn,  before  beginning  to  write 
for  the  magazine  at  the  age  of  15. 
After  earning  his  degree  in  agricultur- 
al education  from  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  now  Auburn  University 
in  1924,  he  joined  the  firm  as  a  proof- 
reader. The  very  next  year,  he  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor.  Dr. 
Nurm  would  stay  with  the  Progressive 
Parmer  until  his  retirement  in  1967  as 
executive  editor  and  executive  vice 
president. 

In  his  retirement  years.  Alexander 
Nunn  still  did  not  slow  down  in  his  ac- 
tivities. Until  his  death.  Dr.  Nunn  had 
been  serving  as  Lee  County's  first  offi- 
cial historian.  That  position  had  been 
established  by  the  county  commission 
in  1977,  with  him  in  mind.  He  was 
editor  of  Lee  County  and  Her  Pore- 
bears,  published  in  1983,  and  for  years 
had  been  writing  a  historical  column 
for  the  Opelika-Aubum  News. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Nunn  was  Joint 
author  of  the  Community  Handbook, 
editor  of  Agricultural  Classics,  a  con- 
tributing author  for  This  Is  the  South, 
author  of  Yesterdays  in  Loachapola 
and  Communities  Nearby,  and  editor 
of  numerous  other  publications. 

In  1959.  he  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  from  Auburn 
University,  and  later  served  on  the  Hu- 
manities Advisory  Council  for  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Nunn 
was  named  Honorary  American 
Parmer  by  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, received  the  National  4-H  Alumni 
Award,  and  was  honored  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  lasting 
contributions  made  by  Dr.  Nunn.  a 
scholarship  in  agriculture  will  be  es- 
tablished in  his  name.  To  the  many 
who  knew  him,  this  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Dr.  Nunn.  for.  more  than  auiything. 
his  legacy  is  one  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  personal  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Sallye  Roe  Nunn.  his  son,  James  Wil- 
liam Nunn.  and  three  daughters. 
Peggy  Nunn  Webster.  Ruth  Ann  Nunn 
Bond,  and  Patricia  Nunn  Barkuloo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  Opelika-Aubum 
News  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Op«llka-Aubum  (Ala.)  News. 
Jan.  7.  198S] 
County  HisTORiAif,  Alexaitser  Ntthm,  Dies 
AT  Age  80 
Alexander  Nunn.  Lee  County's  first  offi- 
cial hUtorlan,  died  early  Sunday  afternoon. 
Jan.  6.  1985  at  Wesley  Terrace.  Auburn.  He 
had  served  in  that  capacity  since  the  county 
commission    unanimously    established    the 
post  In  1977,  and  was  editor  of  Lee  County 
and  Her  Forebears,  published  in  1983.  For 
years  he  wrote  a  historical  column  for  the 
Opelika-Aubum  News. 


Nunn  was  a  resident  of  Loachapoka.  His 
family  had  come  Into  East  Alabama  with  Its 
early  settlers.  He  was  bom  Sept.  17.  1904, 
attended  public  school  In  Notasulga,  and 
finished  high  school  at  Auburn  In  1920.  As  a 
15-year-oId  student,  he  began  to  write  for 
The  Progressive  Farmer  magazine,  and  after 
earning  a  B.S.  degree  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion from  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  In 
1924,  he  went  to  work  for  the  firm  as  a 
proofreader.  He  was  named  assistant  man- 
aging editor  the  following  year,  and  retired 
in  1987  as  executive  editor  and  executive 
vice  president. 

He  was  Joint  author  of  The  Community 
Handbook,  editor  of  Agricultural  Classics,  a 
contributing  author  to  This  Is  The  South, 
author  of  Yesterdays  In  Loachapoka  and 
Communities  Nearby,  and  editor  of  numer- 
ous other  publications. 

A  founding  member  of  the  Lee  County 
Historical  Society  and  its  museum,  he  was 
Instrumental  in  getting  the  Loachapoka  His- 
torical District  placed  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

He  was  named  Honorary  American 
Farmer  by  Future  Farmers  of  America,  re- 
ceived the  national  4-H  Alumni  Award,  and 
was  honored  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Socie- 
ty. A  Methodist,  he  served  as  delegate  to  Ju- 
risdictional and  general  conferences,  as  well 
as  the  World  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Methodism  In  England  in  1951. 

In  1959  he  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Aubum  University,  and 
later  served  on  the  Humanities  Advisory 
Council  (or  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  also  served  on  Zmory  University's  Com- 
mittee of  100. 

A  longtime  member  of  the  Lions  Club  in 
Aubum  and  Birmingham,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Downtown 
Lions.  He  served  on  the  boards  of  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  of  Alabama  and  the  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Hall  of  Fame,  was  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Farm  Foundation,  and  was  a 
memt>er  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  Agricultural  Advisory  Board. 

In  1961-62  he  was  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  and  was  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Adviso- 
ry Committee  In  Vocational  Education.  He 
served  In  various  advisory  capacities  in  pro- 
grams related  to  low-Income  farm  families, 
and  farm  ownership  development. 

A  scholarship  In  agriculture  will  be  estab- 
lished In  his  name,  and  the  family  suggests 
that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  those  who  wish  may 
contribute  to  the  scholarship  fund,  the  Lee 
County  Historical  Society,  or  a  favorite 
church  or  charity.  The  fund  address  is  the 
Agricultural  Alumni  Association  Scholar- 
ship F^ind— Alexander  Nunn  Memorial, 
Aubum  University  Foundation.  116  Foy 
Union.  Aubum  University.  Ala..  3S849. 

A  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  Loachapoka  Cemetery  with  the 
Rev.  Gary  Miller  officiating.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife  Sallye  Roe  Nunn:  one  son, 
James  William  Nunn,  Aubum;  three  daugh- 
ters. Peggy  Nunn  Webster.  Aubum.  Ruth 
Ann  Bond.  E^nterprise,  and  Patricia  N.  Bar- 
kuloo. Tifton.  Ga.:  10  grandchildren  and 
five  great-grandchildren. 

Frederick's  Funeral  Home  is  In  charge  of 
arrangements. 

[From  the  Opelika-Aubum  (Ala.)  News. 

Jan.  13.  1985] 

Alexakoer  Nurk:  A  Noble  Man 

(By  Hardy  L.  Graves) 

(Editor.  Opelika-Aubum  News:  This  is  an 

open  letter  to  the  Nunn  Family,  the  people 
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of  Loachapoka  and  Indeed,  the  people  of  the 
world. ) 

Dear  Mrs.  Nunn  and  Family: 

The  loss  of  your  husband  and  father.  Dr. 
Alexander  Nunn,  Is  shared  and  felt  deeply 
by  all  of  the  people  of  Loachapoka.  Lee 
County  and  people  everywhere  who  knew 
him.  Let  me  share  with  you  exactly  who  I 
am.  not  for  your  benefit,  but  for  the  infor- 
mation of  others  who  shall  read  this  letter. 

My  name  is  Hardy  L.  Graves.  I  was  bom 
and  reared  In  Loachapoka.  I  am  black:  Dr. 
Nunn  was  white.  In  spite  of  that  Dr.  Nunn 
was  like  a  father  to  me.  In  short,  he  did 
more  for  me  than  any  other  person  I  know 
outside  my  Immediate  family.  Please  know 
that  that  Is  a  tremendous  compliment  to 
your  husband  and  father  for  I  am  everlast- 
ingly Indebted  to  a  lot  of  wonderful  people 
In  Loachapoka.  both  black  and  white.  What- 
ever I  have  accomplished  is  due.  in  large 
measure,  to  Dr.  Nunn  and  the  people  of 
Loachapoka. 

My  first  contact  with  Dr.  Nunn  came  In 
the  early  40's:  a  time  when  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  standing  had  no  need  to  show 
kindness  and  concern  in  order  to  get  me  to 
work.  Dr.  Nunn  was  well  aware  of  this  fact, 
but  he  never  missed  the  opportunity  to 
teach  me  and  others  like  me  all  that  we 
were  willing  to  learn.  He  had  an  insatiable 
appetite  -for  learning  and  for  helping  others 
to  learn  and  to  improve  themselves  in  every 
facet  of  life.  I  spent  29  years  in  the  United 
States  Army,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  an  accomplishment  that 
made  Dr.  Nunn  extremely  proud.  I  visited 
him  in  September  1981  and  informed  him  of 
my  intentions  to  retire  and  enter  full-time 
into  the  ministry.  He  looked  at  me,  as  only 
he  could,  and  said,  "Hardy.  I  am  proud  you 
are  coming  home  and  will  be  a  minister. 
You  have  already  made  history  but  I  had 
hoped  you  would  have  stayed  In  the  Army 
long  enough  for  you  to  become  the  first 
Black  General  Officer  from  East  Alabama" 
He  never  stopped  pushing  himself  nor  the 
people  around  him! 

Dr.  Nuim  wrote  two  books  and  numerous 
articles  about  his  beloved  Loachapoka  and 
the  communities  nearby.  He  was  eminently 
involved  in  establishing  the  East  Alabama 
Historical  Society,  the  Annual  Loachapoka 
Syrup  Sopping  Festival,  the  Loachapoka 
Beautificatlon  Program  and  numerous 
other  civic,  agriculture  and  social  projects 
for  our  community.  He  walked  miles,  dug 
under  and  round  more  rocks  than  anyone  to 
locate  and  preserve  Indian  Artifacts  and 
other  abandoned  and  forgotten  cemeteries. 
He  left  a  legacy  for  us  to  study  and  cherish. 
But  more  importantly,  he  left  an  example 
for  all  of  us  to  live  by. 

Dr.  Nunn  believed  wholeheartedly  in  edu- 
cation for  all  people!  The  O.  L.  Randolph 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  established 
in  November  1978.  principally  to  help  and 
encourage  black  youths  graduating  from 
Loachapoka  High  School  to  continue  their 
education.  Since  that  time  more  of  the 
youths  graduating  from  Loachapoka  High 
School  than  any  other  county  high  school 
in  the  Lee  County  area  have  gone  on  to  col- 
lege or  junior  college.  Dr.  Nunn  contributed 
more,  financially,  to  make  that  possible 
than  any  other  person. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  to  the  extent  It 
has  been  possible,  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  at- 
tempted to  pattem  my  life  after  that  of 
your  husband  and  father.  He  was  'The  last 
of  a  breed."  His  was  the  noble  example!  An 
example,  I  pray,  that  is  rooted  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  our  people.  I  cannot  now 
speak  for  all  Loachapokians  or  any  of  the 


other  countless  Individuals  whose  lives  Dr. 
Nunn  touched,  but  I  pledge  to  you  this  day 
that  I  shall  spend  my  life,  and  be  spent,  to 
demonstrate  to  you  and  others  all  the 
things  Dr.  ALEXANDER  NUNN  Is  to  me. 
For  even  in  death  he  lives,  because  I  live! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY 
GOODRICH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  Sky,  a  publication  of 
Delta  Air  Lines.  This  article  profiles 
an  outstanding  business  leader  in  Ala- 
bama. Henry  C.  Goodrich. 

Mr.  Goodrich  plans  to  retire  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  Sonat,  Inc.,  an 
energy  and  energy-services  company 
based  in  Birmingham  in  1985.  He  is 
presently  serving  as  the  company's 
chairman  of  the  board.  As  the  South 's 
largest  energy  supplier.  Sonat,  Inc., 
had  revenues  of  $2.7  billion  in  1983 
and,  when  final  figures  are  in.  expects 
1984  to  mark  its  25th  consecutive  year 
of  increased  profits.  Employing  about 
7,000  people  internationally,  Sonat  is 
the  largest  company  in  Alabama  and  is 
said  to  rank  among  the  10  most  profit- 
able companies  in  the  South.  While 
Sonat  is  obviously  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  State  of  Alabama  and  to  the 
South  as  a  whole.  Henry  C.  Goodrich 
is  valuable  in  his  own  right,  to  both 
his  company  and  community. 

Bom  in  Fayetteville,  TN.  during  the 
depression,  Goodrich  learned  the 
value  of  hard  work  at  an  early  age. 
Since  his  discharge  from  the  Navy  in 
1945,  he  has  risen  straight  to  the  top 
of  every  company  with  which  he  has 
been  involved.  Of  his  23  years  with 
Rust  Engineering  Co.,  he  says,  "I 
helped  design  most  of  the  major  paper 
mills  in  the  South.  I  started  out  on  the 
drawing  board  and  wound  up  running 
the  place." 

Goodrich  moved  on  after  becoming 
senior  vice  president  and  a  member  of 
the  board.  He  next  rose  from  execu- 
tive vice  president  to  board  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  at  Inland 
Container  Corp.,  a  manufacturing 
company.  Goodrich  transformed  this 
dying  family  company  into  a  viable 
competitor  in  the  public  marketplace. 
Under  his  leadership.  Inland  was 
bought  by  Time,  Inc.,  a  move  that 
landed  him  on  Time's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

With  this  sort  of  background,  it  is 
not  surprising  in  the  least  that,  under 
Goodrich's  direction,  Sonat  has  grown 
from  a  little-known  company  to 
become  one  of  the  best-known  energy 
companies  in  the  world.  Goodrich 
himself  was  chiefly  responsible  for  fo- 
cusing the  company's  interest  on 
energy.  Rather  than  diversify  the 
company,  Goodrich  and  others  have 
divested  Sonat  of  some  interests  while 
pursuing  others  which  they  hope  will 
lead  to  a  better  future  in  the  energy 
business.  Thus  far,  this  plan  has  been 
quite  a  success. 


Along  with  Goodrich's  shrewd  busi- 
ness sense,  he  is  admired  and  widely 
respected  for  his  supreme  managerial 
skills.  By  keeping  management  some- 
what decentralized,  Goodrich  seeks  to 
encourage  an  entrepreneurial  spirit 
within  the  company— one  which  has 
encouraged  the  employees  to  think  in 
broader  terms  about  the  business  and 
future  possibilities.  This  approach  to 
business  and  the  present  strength  of 
the  company  are  the  elements  which 
will  ensure  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Sonat,  Inc..  after  the  retirement  of 
Henry  C.  Goodrich  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  financial  community  has  a 
very  high  respect  not  only  for  Good- 
rich but  also  for  the  long-term  poten- 
tial of  the  company.  Even  this  respect 
is  largely  due  to  Goodrich  who  was  in- 
strvimental  in  broadening  communica- 
tion between  company  executives  and 
financial  analysts. 

Goodrich  and  Sonat  also  enjoy  the 
respect  of  their  home  community. 
Under  Goodrich's  leadership,  Soiuit 
has  been  involved  in  Birmingham— 
with  everything  from  local  city  gov- 
ernment, to  \ocal  art  exhibitions.  The 
influence  of  Henry  Goodrich  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  through  the  involve- 
ment in  civic  affairs  which  he  has  en- 
couraged among  Sonat  executives  as 
well  as  through  the  impact  that  Sonat 
will  have  on  the  Southern  States. 

Henry  Goodrich  is  a  great  asset  to 
Alabama  and  the  South.  Under  direc- 
tion like  his,  businesses  and  conununi- 
ties  in  our  country  cannot  help  but 
prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Sky  maga- 
zine concerning  Henry  C.  Goodrich  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Henrt  C.  Goodrich— Chaikman  or  the 
Board.  Sonat.  Inc. 

(Profile  by  Frederick  Burger) 
It's  possible  you've  never  heard  of  Henry 
C.  Goodrich,  or  the  company  he  heads.  But 
that's  understandable.  Goodrich's  corpora- 
tion. Sonat.  Inc.,  may  be  viewed  as  the  quiet 
giant  among  American's  energy-related  In- 
dustries. 

Goodrich  has  been  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  board  chairman  of  Sonat  Inc.,  an 
energy  and  energy-services  company,  for  the 
last  five  years.  Sonat— which  had  revenues 
of  $2.7  billion  in  1983— is  the  Souths  biggest 
energy  supplier.  Its  8.500-mile  pipeline  dis- 
tributes natural  gas  to  much  of  the  region 
via  such  customers  as  Alagasco  in  Alabama 
and  Atlanta  Gas  Light  in  Georgia.  The  pipe- 
line, which  operates  as  Southern  Natural 
Gas  Co..  is  Sonat's  most  profitable  subsidi- 
ary, earning  $105  million  in  1983.  accounting 
for  half  of  the  company's  net  earnings. 

If  you  drive  a  car  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
you're  an  indirect  Sonat  customer,  too. 
Among  the  company's  five  primary  subsidi- 
aries is  Sonat  Marine  Inc..  a  Philadelphia- 
based  operation  that  is  the  largest  inde- 
pendent transporter  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  U.S.  Sonat's  54  tank  barges  and  40 
tugboats  work  between  refineries  and  distri- 
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button  points  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

That's  not  all  of  it.  The  company  has 
leases  on  about  350.000  offshore  and  some 
three  million  onshore  acres,  where  it  drills 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  via  another  subsidi- 
ary, the  Sonat  Exploration  Co..  which  is 
based  in  Houston. 

Sonat's  corporate  address  is  downtown 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  home  of  a  "medium- 
size"  ocean-oriented  energy  company  that, 
nevertheless,  does  business  with  virtually 
every  oil  and  gas  company  in  the  world. 
Though  Sonat's  national  profile  and  local 
influence  have  leaped  under  Goodrich's 
thoughtful,  innovative  tenure,  the  compa- 
ny's 30-story  steel-and-glass  tower,  the  tall- 
est in  Birmingham,  bears  no  conspicuous 
identification  to  remind  locals  of  the  corpo- 
rate giant  residing  in  their  midst. 

Sonat,  however,  is  far  and  away  the  larg- 
est company  in  Alabama.  It  employs  about 
7.000  internationally,  and  protMibly  ranks 
among  the  ten  most  profitable  companies  in 
the  South,  placing  it  alongside  the  likes  of 
R.J.  Reynolds  and  Coca-Cola. 

"Most  size  aspects  are  based  on  revenues," 
says  Goodrich,  chatting  amicably  in  his 
tasteful  top-floor  office.  "Our  revenues  are 
about  S2.7  billion.  The  biggest  company  in 
the  pipeline  industry— leaving  out  Tenne- 
co— probably  has  revenues  of  about  $6  bil- 
lion, the  smallest  about  <500  million.  So 
we're  sort  of  in  the  middle. 

"But  if  you  look  at  some  Interesting  statis- 
tics that  Fortune  put  out.  they  group  us  in 
the  service-industry  category.  Certainly  on 
that  basis,  while  we  rank  50th  in  the  utility 
category  in  the  United  States,  we  were  first 
in  profitability  and  first  in  growth  over  a 
ten-year  period.  On  a  pure  profit  basis, 
ranking  all  of  Fortune's  1.000  companies,  if 
they  put  us  in  there,  which  they  don't  be- 
cause they  claim  we're  a  utility  company, 
which  we're  not.  we  would  rank  about  150th 
in  the  United  States  as  far  as  profitability  is 
concerned." 

Last  year.  Sonat  posted  net  earnings  of 
S210  million,  an  overall  three-percent  in- 
crease over  1982.  That's  an  impressive 
record,  considering  the  unpredictable  fluc- 
tuations of  the  high-risk  energy  business. 
Sonat  expects  1984  to  mark  its  25th  consec- 
utive year  of  increased  profits. 

All  of  which  will  be  good  news  for  Sonat 
and  its  stockholders.  The  profit  figures 
attest  to  Goodrich's  managerial  skills, 
which  have  drawn  approving  nods  from 
Wall  Street  analysts. 

"Henry  Goodrich  obviously  has  achieved  a 
good  bit,"  says  Ron  Casslnari,  first  vice 
president  and  an  energy-company  analyst 
with  E.F.  Button  in  New  York  City.  "He's 
been  in  office  during  a  difficult  time.  There 
has  been  a  cyclical  downturn  in  offshore 
contract  drilling,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
overall  record,  he's  done  a  fine  job.  The  fi- 
nancial community  in  general  has  a  very 
high  regard  for  Sonat.  its  management,  and 
the  long-term  potential  of  its  operations." 

That  analysis  is  directly  attributable  to 
Henry  Goodrich's  stewardship.  Under  his 
leadership,  Sonat  renewed  its  emphasis  on. 
and  commitment  to  the  energy  business.  In- 
vestments in  research  and  production  in- 
creased dramatically,  a  tack  that  Casslnari 
says  will  enhance  Sonat's  chances  for  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  future.  In  addition, 
Goodrich  has  made  it  a  point  to  broaden 
communications  between  company  execu- 
■tives  and  financial  analysts.  Before  Good- 
rich assumed  the  reins,  Sonat  maintained  a 
low  profile  indeed,  even  in  the  financial 
community.  Casslnari.  in  fact,  recalls  having 


little  if  any  prior  contact  with  Sonat  execu- 
tives. As  a  result,  neither  he  nor  other  Im- 
portant Wall  Street  analysts  knew  much 
about  the  company,  its  strategies,  or  goals. 

Goodrich  changed  all  that.  A  recent 
survey  conducted  by  Casslnari  shows  that 
energy-company  analysts  are  more  familiar 
with  Sonat  than  other  similar  companies, 
some  of  which  are  larger. 

"Under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  securi- 
ty analysts  have  come  to  know  the  manage- 
ment of  Sonat  better  than  before."  Cassln- 
ari says.  "And  he's  been  responsible  for  put- 
ting in  a  management-succession  plan.  Wall 
Street  has  a  high  regard  for  the  people  who 
wUl  be  leading  this  company  in  the  future." 

It  Is  a  measure  of  Goodrich's  background, 
experience,  and  forsight  that  he  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  Sonat.  Some  might 
have  expected  his  tenure  as  CEO  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  to  be  that  of  a  caretaker 
executive.  However,  Goodrich's  shrewd  busi- 
ness sense  and  the  respect  of  his  peers  led 
him  into  a  more  active  role  than  some  prob- 
ably anticipated. 

"What  he's  really  done  Is  get  people  to 
think  in  broader  terms."  says  William  Koke, 
Sonat's  director  of  financial  relations.  "He's 
thrown  the  window  open  and  let  fresh  air 
in.  He's  been  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time." 

Anyone  who  knows  Henry  Goodrich 
would  have  expected  nothing  leas.  He 
strikes  first-time  visitors  as  a  gentle,  courtly 
man.  But  his  corporate  success  has  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  no  small  ambition.  After 
all.  he  has  led  several  corporate  lives,  all  of 
which  exposed  him  to  competing  ideas  and 
sometimes  divergent  corporate  strategies. 
His  evolving  curiosity  and  fascination  with 
differing  aspects  of  the  business  world  pre- 
pared him  for  the  broad  range  of  tasks  that 
ultimately  enabled  him  to  see  clearly  and 
deal  with  whatever  was  the  Job  at  hand. 

All  of  those  qualities  began  to  take  shape 
in  his  Depression-era  childhood.  He  was 
bom  64  years  ago  in  Payetteville.  Tennes- 
see, the  son  of  a  country  doctor  and  a  "fine 
Christian  lady."  His  family  was  prominent 
for  the  times  and  place,  though  his  father 
often  had  to  barter  his  services  with  his 
rural  patients.  Goodrich  recalls  being  ex- 
posed to  the  work  ethic  early:  "I  started  car- 
rying papers  when  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade.  I 
guess  I've  been  working  ever  since." 

Goodrich,  too,  considered  becoming  a 
doctor,  but  passed  on  the  Idea:  'My  inter- 
ests were  more  technical.  I  guess  I've  always 
been  Interested  In  building  things."  When 
the  opportunity  arose  to  work  his  way 
through  school,  he  enrolled  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee,  where  he  received  a  degree 
In  civil  engineering  in  1942. 

From  there,  he  went  Into  the  U.S.  Navy's 
Civil  Engineering  Crops  ("I  got  my  first 
taste  of  management  there"),  spending  the 
better  part  of  three  years  building  docks, 
bridges,  and  pipelines  in  Panama.  Then, 
upon  discharge  in  1946.  he  started  looking 
for  a  civilian  Job.  He  quickly  landed  one  in 
Birmingham  with  the  Rust  Engineering  Co., 
where  he  started  out  drawing  plans  for  in- 
dustrial plants  that  produced  such  things  as 
steel,  tires,  paper  products,  and  textile 
goods.  Then  he  moved  into  sales,  where  he 
helped  gamer  the  company  not  only  the 
planning  work  for  plants,  but  the  construc- 
tion work  as  well. 

"I  helped  design  moat  of  the  major  paper 
mills  In  the  South."  Goodrich  recalls.  "I 
started  out  on  the  drawing  board  and  wound 
up  running  the  place." 

Goodrich  spent  23  years  with  Rust,  leav- 
ing after  having  become  senior  vice  presi- 


dent and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. In  1967,  his  career  took  another  tum. 
Rust  had  been  an  engineering-construction 
business,  but  then  came  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  Inland  Container  Corp..  a  manufac- 
turing concern  that  turns  out  corrugated 
boxes.  It  was  something  of  a  right  tum 
career-wise,  but  one  which  he  made  easily. 
Goodrich  stayed  with  Inland  in  Indianapolis 
for  12  years,  starting  out  as  executive  vice 
president  and  leaving  as  board  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer. 

At  Inland,  he  had  presided  over  the  com- 
plex sale  of  the  company  to  Time  Inc..  a  re- 
lationship that  landed  him  on  Time's  board 
of  directors,  a  position  he  still  holds.  The 
Inland  post  also  found  him  being  invited  to 
join  the  board  of  Southem  Natural  Re- 
sources Inc.  (now  Sonat),  which  then  had  a 
forest-products  division. 

So  his  association  with  Inland  played  a 
major  role  in  his  career  movement,  but  It 
also  tested  his  mettle.  Inland  had  been  an 
ailing  company,  family  owned  and  underfi- 
nanced for  capital  expansion.  "It  was  a  chal- 
lenge. "  Goodrich  says  of  his  days  at  Inland. 

We  had  to  shift  into  the  public  market- 
place. We  went  through  all  the  interesting 
aspects  of  changing  it  from  a  family  compa- 
ny to  a  public  one  whose  stock  was  sold  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  There's  no 
question  that  [Inland]  was  not  in  the  best 
of  shape  when  I  went  up  there.  Looking 
back,  it  was  in  bad  shape.  We  had  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  a  lot  of  people,  who  had 
given  up.  The  founders  weren't  willing  to 
put  any  more  money  into  the  company. 
Changing  that  attitude  to  a  growth  attitude 
was  probably  the  most  challenging  part  of 
It. 

"We  had  a  struggle  at  Inland,  and  I  think 
we  did  an  outstanding  job.  It  wasn't  just  me: 
it  was  a  whole  lot  of  people.  It  Cthe  sale  to 
Time  Inc.]  was  a  good  deal.  Everybody  was 
happy;  nobody  got  fired.  H^erybody  got  pro- 
moted." 

At  the  same  time.  Goodrich  found  himself 
the  head  of  a  subsidiary.  It  wasn't  so  much 
that  he  wished  to  remain  top-dog  as  it  was 
that  the  challenge  at  Inland  had  ended. 
And.  too.  he  always  had  planned  to  return 
and  settle  in  Birmingham.  The  hopes  of 
that  became  reality  when  Southem  Natural 
Resources  started  looking  for  a  replacement 
for  John  Shaw,  the  company's  retiring 
chief. 

The  line  of  succession  was  unclear,  and 
some  of  the  company's  younger  executives 
were  untested.  The  board  of  directors  start- 
ed easting  about  and  settled  on  one  of  Its 
own:  Henry  Goodrich.  Goodrich  returned  to 
Birmingham  in  1979.  and  assumed  the  posts 
of  president  and  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer. Within  three  months,  he  was  made 
CEO. 

"You've  got  to  remember.  I  had  been  an 
outside  director  for  Southem  Natural  Re- 
sources for  ten  years."  Goodrich  says.  "But 
this  was  another  change  in  career.  This  is 
an  energy  company;  Inland  had  been  a  man- 
ufiu:turing  company.  This  job  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  civil  engineering,  but  as  far 
as  the  processes  are  concerned,  the  manu- 
facturing and  energy  processes  are  differ- 
ent. Of  course,  this  company  was  in  good 
condition.  It  was  a  little  different  compared 
to  Inland." 

Henry  Goodrich  was  immediately  charged 
by  the  board  of  directors  to  do  several 
things:  establish  a  line  of  succession,  main- 
tain the  company's  growth  record,  and  in- 
crease company  involvement  in  government 
affairs.  He  has  done  all  of  that.  For  In- 
stance,    after     several     years     of     sorting 


through  the  abilities  of  younger  executives. 
Sonat  chose  Ronald  L.  Kuehn,  Jr..  formerly 
president  and  chief  operating  officer,  to 
step  up  and  t>ecome  the  company's  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Goodrich.  In  fact,  retired  as 
CEO  on  June  1.  but  is  expected  to  remain  as 
board  chairman  through  next  May. 

He  also  established  a  full  government  af- 
fairs office  in  Washington.  D.C..  where  the 
Important  decisions  in  the  energy  business 
are  made. 

Perhaps  Goodrich's  single  most  important 
corporate  act.  however,  has  been  to  refocus 
the  company's  sights  on  what  it  knows  best: 
energy.  He  changed  the  corporate  name  to 
Sonat.  which  reflects  the  company's  inter- 
national operations,  thus  erasing  an  appella- 
tion that  implied  only  regional  activities. 

He  was  instrumental  in  seeing  that  Sonat 
divested  Itself  of  Its  forest-products  divi- 
sion—an equally  split  Investment  with  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  In  selling  those  inter- 
ests to  Boise  for  $300  million  (Boise  also  will 
assume  Sonat's  $112-mlllion  share  of  the 
debt).  Sonat  expects  to  increase  earnings  by 
$50  million  this  year.  That  deal— Sonat  will 
retain  mineral  rights  to  700.000  acres  of 
West  Louisiana  tlmberland— was  seen  as 
helping  Sonat  refocus  its  sights  on  the 
energy  business. 

In  addition.  Sonat  spent  $141  million  ear- 
lier this  year  to  buy  Teleco  Oilfield  Services 
of  Meriden.  Connecticut,  a  high-tech  inven- 
tor. Teleco  pioneered  development  of  so- 
phisticated devices  that  reduce  exploration 
costs  by  providing  technical  data  during  on- 
site  drills  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  That  ac- 
quisition is  seen  as  a  major  investment  in 
Sonat's  future  development  of  energy. 

•The  strategy  of  the  company,  sticking 
with  the  energy  business,  is  obviously  one 
they  can  hang  around  my  neck,  because 
that's  exactly  where  I  came  out,"  Goodrich 
says.  "I'm  convinced  this  bunch  could  do 
most  anything,  but  we're  betting  on  the 
long  term  as  far  as  contract  drilling  Is  con- 
cerned, so  we're  going  ahead  with  building 
$100-million  rigs.  Nobody  else  is,  but  we  are. 
We  believe  in  the  business  and  staking  out  a 
niche  in  the  high-tech  aspect  of  it. " 

Goodrich  has  been  a  manager  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  precious  few 
companies  that  went  through  major  diversi- 
fication programs  and  succeeded:  "You  can 
count  'em  on  two  toes.  Rather  than  under- 
take that,  which  really  has  a  high  degree  of 
risk-taking,  we  decided  to  stick  with  energy. 
Why  get  away  from  a  business  you  like  and 
know  something  about?" 

A  cornerstone  of  Goodrich's  management 
philosophy  is  that  you  don't  drill  a  hole 
when  the  odds  are  the  field  is  dry.  Another 
is  that  you  hire  capable  people  and  let  them 
do  their  jobs.  There  are  those  with  Sonat, 
who  have  worked  with  other  companies  in 
other  states,  that  marvel  at  the  Birming- 
ham company's  executive  talent. 

"Most  companies  are  very  badly  man- 
aged,"  says  Sonat's  Koke.  "They  usually 
have  one  or  two  people  who  are  dynamite, 
and  their  momentum  carries  the  company 
along.  When  I  came  to  Sonat,  I  never  saw  so 
many  competent  people.  I've  never  seen 
such  depth  in  a  company." 

Goodrich's  management  style  clearly  lures 
and  encourages  that  kind  of  talent.  He  talks 
of  the  way  managers  should  "take  chances. " 
He  refers  to  nurturing  Sonat's  "entrepre- 
neurial spirit. " 

"The  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  still  out 
there,  and  that's  one  thing  we've  tried  to  in- 
troduce in  a  big  way,"  says  Goodrich,  who's 
said  to  be  an  unyielding  competitor  on  the 
tennis  court  and  golf  course  as  well.  "It's 


very  difficult,  because  we  get  so  hidebound 
by  all  the  trappings  and  rules  and  regiila- 
tions.  So  I've  tried  to  treat  people  like  entre- 
preneurs, get  them  to  think  like  entrepre- 
neurs, try  to  get  them  to  t>e  risk-takers.  Of 
course,  ours  is  a  risk-taking  business,  so  we 
don't  have  the  problem  some  companies  do. 
We  compensate  people  well,  and  we  let  'em 
earn  by  doing.  We  don't  fire  somebody  for 
failure  if  an  honest  effort  has  been  made  in 
a  risk-taking  venture,  because  you're  going 
to  have  some  failures." 

Goodrich  has  encouraged  that  risk-taking 
spirit  by  seeing  that  management  remains 
somewhat  decentralized.  As  an  example, 
strategic  planning  of  subsidiaries  was  once 
performed  at  the  company's  highest  levels; 
now  It's  put  together  at  the  subsidiary  level, 
then  approved  by  upper-echelon  manage- 
ment. 

When  Goodrich  retires  from  Sonat  next 
year— and  there  are  those  who  can't  imagine 
him  retiring— he  will  have  left  his  mark  on 
the  company  and  the  community  as  well. 
More  than  his  predecessors,  Goodrich  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  civic  affairs  and  In- 
sisted that  other  company  executives  do  the 
same. 

Sonat  executives  regularly  play  major 
roles  In  local  United  Way  campaigns.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  Goodrich  loaned  virtu- 
ally all  the  company's  financial  whizzes  to 
the  city  to  study  Birmingham's  future  reve- 
nue needs.  Last  year,  the  company  co- 
funded  an  exhibit  of  Deep  South  artists  at 
the  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art;  after  com- 
pany employees  voted  on  their  preferred 
pieces  in  the  75-work  exhibit.  Sonat  bought 
the  two  favorites  for  display  at  the  corpo- 
rate headquarters.  The  company  has  also 
had  a  hand  in  arranging  for  the  exhibit  of 
the  prestigious  Armand  Hammer  collection 
at  the  museum  next  year. 

"I  hope  I  leave  corporate  involvement  as  a 
legacy."  says  Goodrich,  who  loves  nothing 
more  than  a  good  bird  hunt.  "I  beleive  In 
companies  and  people  working  for  them 
paying  their  civic  rent.  And  I  hope  our 
people  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role. 

"We've  taken  the  position  that  Birming- 
ham is  our  home  base,  that  we're  going  to 
stay  here  and  expand  here.  We've  chosen  to 
work  with  the  city  in  a  number  of  areas,  pri- 
marily trying  to  help  them  in  their  financial 
problems,  towards  developing  a  program  for 
the  future. 

"Whether  it  will  be  successful  or  not,  I 
don't  know."  Goodrich  concludes.  "But  we 
think  it's  got  a  fighting  chance." 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickeh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  DAVID  STOCKMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Record  today  will  show  some  re- 
marks critical  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Mr.  Stockman.  While  I  do  not  rise  to 
contend  with  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  critical  at  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Stockman  and  perhaps  the  choice  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
wish  the  Record  to  be  closed  today 
without  some  offsetting  praise. 

This  Senator  thinks  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man is  doing  a  very  difficult  Job  very 
well  indeed.  If  he  is  perhaps  a  little  in- 
Judicious  occasionally  in  his  choice  of 
words,  that  is  understandable:  certain- 
ly understandable  to  Members  of  this 
body  who  daily,  with  increasing  inten- 
sity, are  the  focus  of  special-interest 
lobbying  efforts.  I  think  that  Members 
of  this  body,  therefore,  can  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Stockman  is  even  more 
intensely  the  subject  of  the  focus  of 
even  more  intense  lobbjring. 

It  must  be  very  frustrating  indeed 
for  him  to  find  his  proposals  shot 
down  time  after  time.  So  his  frustra- 
tion can  be  imderstood. 

In  fact,  this  Senator,  at  least,  finds 
his  candor  refreshing.  There  are  a 
great  many  fat,  bloated  sacred  cows  in 
this  city  and  in  this  Nation  which  need 
to  be  skewered  and  punctured  and  Mr. 
Stockman  is  well  justified  in  his  criti- 
cism, and  his  choice  of  words  can  be 
understood. 

I  say  more  power  to  him.  I  say  let 
him  be  frank  and  candid  and  renew 
his  vigor  in  attacking  the  waste  and 
unaffordable  spending  that  goes  on  in 
this  Government  year  after  year. 

Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  ON 

TAIWAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
risen  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  to 
protest  the  denial  of  human  rights 
and  democratic  freedoms  on  Taiwan.  I 
do  so  again  today. 

I  do  this  not  to  punish  the  Taiwan 
Government  or  to  take  sides  in  politi- 
cal disputes.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  many  on  Taiwan, 
unlike  a  number  of  other  developing 
countries,  genuinely  want  to  mak.e 
changes  that  can  lead  to  greater  de- 
mocracy for  all  the  island's  people. 
Such  a  process  is  not  easy.  Progress 
can  by  no  means  be  guaranteed.  Posi- 
tive steps  forward  are  often  followed 
by  backsliding.  Some  on  Taiwan  fear 
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change  and  do  their  bejt  to  frustrate 
the  reformers.  So,  I  speak  out  not  to 
chastise  all.  but  to  encourage  those 
who  genuinely  seek  to  bring  basic 
democratic  freedoms  to  all  the  people 
on  Taiwan. 

One  of  the  basic  freedoms  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  a  free  press.  Unfortunately, 
the  press  on  Taiwan  is  not  now,  and 
has  never  been,  completely  free.  The 
Government  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trols most  publications.  Some  opposi- 
tion newspapers  and  magazines  exist, 
but  they  are  constantly  harassed  and 
frequently  closed  down.  Their  staffs 
often  find  themselves  in  jail.  This  situ- 
ation, however,  has  not  remained 
static. 

A  slow  process  of  allowing  greater 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  traced  es- 
pecially under  the  current  President. 
Chiang  Ching-kuo.  The  process  has 
been  marred  by  a  lack  of  clear  guide- 
lines on  what  were  permissible  activi- 
ties and  by  periods  of  retrenchment  in 
which  harsh  punishments  were  meted 
out  for  what  had  previously  been  ac- 
ceptable practices.  Needless  to  say, 
these  periods  have  a  tremendous  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  members  of  the 
press. 

We  are  witnessing  such  a  period  of 
retrenchment  and  arbitrary  Judgments 
right  now  on  Taiwan.  The  Neo-Formo- 
sa  Weekly  is  under  attack.  Three  per- 
sons associated  with  this  publication- 
Mr.  Chen  Shei-ben,  Lee  Yi-yang,  and 
Huang  Tien-fu— have  been  found 
guilty  of  libel.  They  have  appealed 
their  case,  but  hold  out  little  hope 
that  the  verdict  will  be  overturned. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  Neo-Formosa  has  been  sin- 
gled out  for  punishment  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others  that  they  might  be 
next.  A  free  press  cannot  exist  under 
such  conditions. 

The  Henry  Liu  case  is  another 
matter  that  disturbs  me.  Although  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
arbitrary  powers  sometimes  practiced 
by  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  or  those 
employed  by  them.  Numerous  accusa- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  past  con- 
cerning Taiwan's  intelligence  activities 
here  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  if  all  these  accusations  are  true. 
I  also  do  not  know  all  of  the  relevant 
details  of  the  Henry  Liu  case.  I  do 
luiow  that  we  cannot  tolerate  illegal 
activities  of  any  sort  on  our  shores.  If 
such  acts  have  occurred  in  the  past,  I 
am  appalled.  If  there  are  intelligence 
units  operating  illegally  in  this  coun- 
try now,  they  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. Finally.  Taiwan  must  be  put  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any 
such  activities  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 


THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN 
TEACHING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  several  years  much  has  been 
made  of  the  crisis  in  American  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  Senate's  time  to  discuss 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  in  the  successful 
resolution  of  this  crisis.  The  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Ekluca- 
tion's  report.  "A  Nation  at  Risk." 
spelled  out  in  clear  terms  the  great 
challenge  that  lies  ahead  of  this  coun- 
try if  we  are  going  to  adequately  edu- 
cate future  generations.  The  report 
outlined  a  need  for  higher  academic 
standards,  greater  attention  to  the  ru- 
diments of  education,  and  a  need  to 
improve  the  capabilities  of  American 
teachers.  The  response  to  this  report 
has  been  outstanding.  Education  now 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda. 

In  every  State  in  the  Nation  a  flurry 
of  activity  is  underway  to  improve  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
State  legislatures  have  concentrated 
on  raising  the  competency  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  students  and  providing 
incentives  for  more  effective  teaching. 
At  last  report,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  40  States 
have  raised  their  high  school  gradua- 
tion requirements.  23  have  increased 
the  instructional  time  for  students.  45 
have  undertaken  the  process  of  cur- 
riculum reform.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  report.  "A 
Nation  Responds."  14  States  have  ap- 
proved salary  increases  for  teachers, 
and  30  have  some  scheme  for  master 
teacher/career  ladder  systems  under 
consideration. 

The  groundswell  of  concern  and  the 
activity  to  improve  our  system  of  edu- 
cation were  bom  at  the  local  level. 
The  National  Commission  merely  am- 
plified the  cries  of  frustrated  parents 
and  of  educators  into  a  shout  so  loud 
that  government  at  all  levels  was 
forced  to  respond.  And  respond  it  has. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  States  and 
localities  have  led  the  way  toward  a 
better  education  of  America's  stu- 
dents. Total  spending  on  education  in 
the  United  States  has  steadily  risen 
since  1980.  During  the  1979  school 
year,  resources  totaling  over  $165  bil- 
lion were  committed  to  education  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government. 
By  1983-84  that  commitment  had 
risen  by  over  30  percent  to  $227  bil- 
lion. More  important,  is  the  fact  that 
although  Federal  outlays  have  risen 
over  this  same  period,  the  State  and 
local  share  of  total  spending  has  in- 
creased. Education  has  traditionally 
been,  and  should  remain,  primarily 
State  and  local  responsibility  and 
function. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  the 
responsibility  for  helping  to  chart  this 
Nation's  course  into  the  future.  The 
education  of  our  children  is  perhaps 


the  most  important  factor  we  consider 
as  we  chart  that  course.  And  so.  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  fostering  better  education.  The 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  turned  out  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance in  this  regard.  I  would  like 
to  reflect,  however,  on  where  we  go 
from  here. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  classic  sense 
there  are  two  characters  in  an  educa- 
tional setting.  There  is  the  student 
and  there  is  the  teacher.  Traditionally, 
the  focus  of  Federal  effort  has  been 
on  assisting  students.  The  National 
Commission  focused  on  improving  stu- 
dent performance.  By  and  large.  Fed- 
eral education  programs  are  designed 
to  directly  benefit  students  in  the 
greatest  need  of  assistance.  Compensa- 
tory education,  education  for  the 
handicapped  impact  aid.  and  college 
student  assistance  programs  all  serve 
students.  The  goal  of  these  efforts  has 
been  increased  access  to  education  and 
to  provide  for  an  equal  quality  of  in- 
struction in  all  American  public 
schools.  We  have  found  Mr.  President, 
that  over  the  years  spending  money  on 
students  is  not  necessarily  the  answer 
to  achieving  these  goals  of  greater 
access,  equality,  and  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  other,  more  powerful 
forces  at  work  that  affect  education. 

Shifting  demographics  the  state  of 
the  economy,  and  increases  In  crime 
and  violence  in  our  communities  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  our  schools. 
One  of  the  most  devastating  forces  af- 
fecting education  is  the  state  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

Teachers  are  not  well  compensated. 
It  is  tragic  that  in  a  system  that  re- 
wards productivity  and  individual  initi- 
ative, teachers  with  these  qualities 
who  choose  to  stay  in  the  classroom 
face  dismal  prospects  when  it  comes  to 
career  earning  potential. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  teachers  in  the  community.  In 
fact,  there  is  often  a  certain  disregard 
for  teachers  as  professionals.  Teachers 
are  expected  to  inform,  discipline,  and 
inspire  our  children.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  show  results.  Consequently, 
when  the  school  system  is  not  per- 
forming up  to  our  expectations,  teach- 
ers get  the  blame. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  decline  in  college  board  scores 
throughout  the  1970's  and  early 
1980's.  Teachers  clearly  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  poor  showing  of  Ameri- 
can students  on  a  range  of  academic 
measures.  We  are  also  aware  that  in 
1984  that  downward  trend  was  turned 
around.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  the 
average  SAT  score  went  up.  Teachers 
share  the  credit  for  this  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  parent  and  grand- 
parent. I  know  how  important  teach- 
ers are  In  the  lives  of  children.  For  13 
years,  a  child  spends  more  of  his 
waking  hours  with  his  teacher  than  he 
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does  his  parents.  As  a  "guesstimate." 
our  children  spend  about  1.400  hours 
each  year  for  13  years  with  their 
schoolteachers.  Intelligent,  skillful,  ar- 
ticulate, enthusiastic,  experienced 
teachers  are  crucial  to  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  most  precious  resource. 
It  is  clear  that  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
ca's teachers  have  much  to  do  with 
the  future  quality  of  American  life. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
debate  on  how  to  improve  the  quality 
of  today's  teachers  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  quality  teachers  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  is  a  lively  debate  in  which 
the  participants  are  numerous  and  the 
opinions  are  varied.  In  the  coming 
weelts,  I  hope  to  help  bring  greater  at- 
tention to  this  debate  by  including  in 
the  Record  a  numt>er  of  articles, 
essays,  and  statements  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  in  America.  In  the  end,  as 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  considers  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I 
hope  to  not  only  focus  attention  on 
the  state  of  teaching  in  America,  but 
to  define  a  proper  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  assisting  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  profession  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
report.  "The  Coming  Crisis  in  Teach- 
ing." be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  I  believe  this  report  is 
a  good  commentary  with  which  to 
start. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beyond  thk  ComiissioN  Reports:  The 

Coming  Crisis  in  Teaching 

(By  Linda  Darling-Hammond) 

PREFACE 

The  text  of  this  report  was  first  compiled 
and  presented  as  a  briefing  to  the  Rand 
Corporation  Board  of  Tnistees  on  April  13. 
1984.  The  research  on  which  it  is  based  was 
accumulated  over  the  course  of  several 
Rand  studies  of  the  teaching  profession, 
supported  in  part  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  The  Ford  Foundation.  Be- 
cause of  widespread  interest  In  the  topic, 
the  briefing  is  being  published  as  a  report  so 
that  it  can  be  made  available  to  education 
policymakers,  practitioners,  and  researchers 
who  are  concerned  about  the  status  of.  and 
the  prospects  for,  the  teaching  profession. 

SUKMARY 

This  report  treats  the  current  status  of 
the  teaching  profession  at  a  time  when  re- 
newed efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  education  are  occurring  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  The  report 
demonstrates  that  dramatic  changes  In  our 
nation's  teaching  force  will  soon  lead  to  seri- 
ous shortages  of  qualified  teachers  unless 
policies  that  restructure  the  teaching  pro- 
fession are  pursued.  Until  teaching  becomes 
a  more  attractive  career  alternative,  the 
problems  of  attracting  and  retaining  talent- 
ed teachers  will  undermine  the  success  of 
other  reforms  intended  to  upgrade  educa- 
tional programs  and  curricula. 

The  report  analyzes  recent  data  indicating 
changes  in  the  recruitment  smd  retention 
patterns  of  the  American  teaching  force,  in 


the  quality  of  teachers,  and  in  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  teaching  as  a  profession.  The 
current  highly  educated  and  experienced 
teaching  force  is  dwindling  as  older  teachers 
retire  in  increasing  numbers  and  many 
younger  teachers  leave  for  other  occupa- 
tions. Recent  evidence  suggests  that  new  re- 
cruits to  teaching  are  less  academically 
qualified  than  those  who  are  leaving,  and 
the  number  of  new  entrants  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  coming  demand  for  teachers. 
The  most  academically  able  recruits  to 
teaching  leave  the  profession  within  a  very 
short  time.  Shortages  of  qualified  teachers 
in  subject  areas  such  as  mathematics  and 
science  are  expected  to  grow  over  the  next 
few  years  into  a  more  generalized  teacher 
shortage  as  enrollments  increase  and  the 
supply  of  prospective  teachers  continues  to 
shrink. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  this  problem. 
Demographic  trends  are  provoking  supply 
and  demand  imbalances  for  teachers.  More 
significantly,  though,  academically  talented 
women  and  minorities,  who  were  once  re- 
stricted to  teaching  as  a  professional  option, 
are  now  choosing  other  occupations  that 
promise  greater  financial  rewards,  more  op- 
portunities for  advancement,  and  better 
working  conditions.  Teachers'  salaries  fall 
well  below  those  of  most  other  occupations 
that  require  a  college  degree,  and  average 
teachers'  salaries  have  been  declining  for 
the  past  decade.  The  non-pecuniary  rewards 
of  teaching  have  also  been  dwindling,  as 
teachers  are  Increasingly  viewed  as  bureau- 
cratic functionaries  rather  than  as  practic- 
ing professionals.  Lack  of  input  into  profes- 
sional decisionmaking,  overly  restrictive  bu- 
reaucratic controls,  and  inadequate  adminis- 
trative supports  for  teaching  contribute  to 
teacher  dissatisfaction  and  attrition,  par- 
ticularly among  the  most  highly  qualified 
members  of  the  teaching  force. 

Unless  major  changes  are  made  In  the 
structure  of  the  teaching  profession,  so  that 
teaching  becomes  an  attractive  career  alter- 
native for  talented  individuals,  we  will  In  a 
very  few  years  face  widespread  shortages  of 
qualified  teachers.  We  will  be  forced  to  hire 
the  least  academically  able  students  to  fill 
these  vacancies,  and  they  will  become  the 
tenured  teaching  force  for  the  next  two  gen- 
erations of  American  school  children. 

Higher  salaries  for  teachers  are  only  part 
of  the  solution  to  this  problem.  As  In  other 
occupations,  working  conditions  that  affect 
teachers'  abilities  to  perform  their  jobs  ef- 
fectively are  a  partial  substitute  for  wages. 
In  teaching,  a  particularly  important  aspect 
of  those  working  conditions  is  the  degree  of 
professionalism  allowed  in  the  work  struc- 
ture. Professionalizing  teaching  will  require 
a  new  career  structure  in  which  Improved 
preparation  and  professionally  enforced 
standards  of  practice  are  combined  with  in- 
creased responsibility  for  technical  decision- 
making by  those  who  successfully  demon- 
strate their  competence.  Upgrading  teacher 
compensation  and  creating  more  profession- 
al working  conditions  are  part  of  a  structur- 
al solution,  one  that  addresses  the  interre- 
lated causes  of  the  teacher  supply  and  qual- 
ity problems,  rather  than  merely  their 
symptoms. 
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Wanted 

(Charts  mentioned  throughout  text,  not 
reproducible  in  the  Record.] 

"College  graduate  with  academic  major 
(master's  degree  preferred).  Excellent  com- 
munication and  leadership  skills  required. 
Challenging  opportunity  to  serve  150  clients 
daily,  developing  up  to  five  different  prod- 
ucts each  day  to  meet  their  needs.  This  di- 
versified Job  also  allows  employee  to  exer- 
cise typing,  clerical,  law  enforcement,  and 
social  work  skills  between  assignments  and 
after  hours.  Adaptability  helpful,  since  sup- 
plier cannot  always  deliver  goods  and  sup- 
port services  on  time.  Topical  work  week  47 
hours.  Special  nature  of  work  precludes 
fringe  benefits  such  as  lunch  and  coffee 
breaks,  but  work  has  many  intrinsic  re- 
wards. Starting  salary  (12,769,  with  a  guar- 
antee of  $24,000  after  only  14  years. " 

The  conditions  described  in  this  want  ad 
accurately  characterize  the  typical  second- 
ary school  teaching  assignment  In  the 
United  SUtes  today.  Who  would  take  a  Job 
like  this?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
topic  of  this  report. 

The  Emerging  Crisis  In  Teaching 

Over  the  past  eighteen  months,  a  number 
of  major  reports  have  been  issued  on  the 
quality  of  American  education.  Reports 
from  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  states,  the  National  Science 
Board,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and 
other  institutions  have  called  for  higher 
educational  standards,  increased  course  re- 
quirements, and  other  major  reforms  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 
The  message  of  these  reports  is  important. 
However,  the  crisis  now  emerging  in  the 
teaching  profession  could  preclude  the  at- 
tainment of  the  other  reforms  being  urged. 
If  public  schools  are  to  attract  enough 
highly  qualified  people  to  become  teachers, 
working  conditions  and  compensation  must 
change  In  significant  ways. 

The  nation's  teaching  force  is  changing 
dramatically.  The  current  highly  educated 
and  experienced  staff  is  dwindling  as  older 
teachers  retire  and  many  younger  teachers 
leave  for  other  occupations.  Recent  evi- 
dence suggests  that  new  recruits  to  teaching 
are  less  academically  qualified  than  those 
who  are  leaving;  moreover,  the  number  of 
new  entrants  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
coming  demand. 

Chart  1  shows  the  decline  in  academic 
ability  of  students  planning  to  become 
teachers,  as  measured  by  scores  from  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Tests  (SAT).  The  scores  of 
students  planning  to  major  in  education 
have  traditionally  been  lower  than  those  of 
other  students.  In  addition,  over  the  past 
decade,  the  scores  of  potential  education 
majors  have  declined  more  steeply  than 
those  of  other  students.'  Most  teaching  re- 
cruits are  now  drawn  from  the  tx>ttom 
group  of  SAT  scorers;  most  of  the  few  top 
scorers  who  are  recruited  to  education  leave 
the  profession  quickly.' 

Chart  2  shows  the  pattern  of  attrition 
from  teaching,  using  data  for  white  female 
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entrants  to  the  te&ching  profession  in  1973 
in  North  Carolina.  Here  the  measure  of  abil- 
ity  is  the  National  Teachers  Examination 
(NTE).  which  is  given  to  prospective  teach- 
ers in  many  states.  The  attrition  rates  of 
the  North  Carolina  teachers  tested  in  1973 
were  directly  related  to  NTE  scores:  Many 
more  top  scorers  than  bottom  scorers  left 
teaching  within  7  years.  By  1980.  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  top  decile  had  left,  where- 
as only  about  one-third  of  the  bottom  decile 
had  left.' 

Although  these  measures  of  academic 
ability  do  not  fuUy  predict  teaching  per- 
formance, it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  attracting  and  retaining  fewer  aca- 
demically able  young  people  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

For  most  of  the  past  decade,  there  has 
been  a  widely  recognized  surplus  of  teach- 
ers, so  policymakers  have  not  been  aware  of 
recent  changes  in  recruitment  patterns.  In 
the  past  few  years,  though,  shortages  have 
been  occurring  in  certain  teaching  areas, 
particularly  in  secondary  school  specialties. 
A  recent  survey  of  teacher  placement  offi- 
cers *  identified  nationwide  shortages  in  the 
following  areas: 

Mathematics;  physics:  computer  program- 
ming: chemistry:  data  processing:  bilingual 
education:  special  education;  Earth  science; 
biology;  and  English. 

The  shortages  in  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences are  particularly  severe,  but  other 
teaching  areas  that  formerly  showed  sur- 
pluses are  also  joining  the  list.  The  short- 
ages have  immediate  effects  on  educational 
quality,  because  they  mean  that  courses 
must  often  be  taught  by  teachers  who  are 
not  qualified  in  the  subject  areas. 

Charts  3  and  4  show  the  dimensions  of 
this  qualifications  problem.  In  1981,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, fewer  than  half  of  the  newly  hired 
teachers  in  mathematics  and  science  were 
certified  or  eligible  for  certification  In  the 
subjects  they  were  assigned  to  teach.  Fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  newly  hired  teachers 
in  English,  social  studies,  and  other  second- 
ary subjects  were  qualified  by  this  crite- 
rion.* 

The  shortage  of  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  exemplifies  the  magnitude  of  the 
long-range  teacher  supply  problem.  Accord- 
ing to  one  set  of  estimates,  of  a  total  teach- 
ing force  of  about  200.000  mathematics  and 
science  teachers.  9  percent  left  In  1982-83, 
30  percent  are  not  fully  qualified  for  the 
subjects  they  are  teaching,  and  over  40  per- 
cent with  retire  within  the  next  decade.* 
The  National  Science  Teachers  Association 
estimates  that  300.000  new  mathematic  and 
science  teachers  will  be  needed  by  1995— 
more  than  the  total  number  of  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  currently  teaching.' 

Furthermore,  there  is  not  indication  that 
the  teaching  profession  is  attracting  new 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  at  a  rate 
that  might  potentially  meet  the  increased 
demand.  In  fact,  as  Chart  5  shows,  exactly 
the  opposite  is  true.  In  1981,  the  nation's 
colleges  granted  fewer  than  1400  bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  combined.*  This  number  rep- 
resents less  than  one  mathematics  or  sci- 
ence teacher  for  every  ten  school  districts  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  following  school 
year,  1982-83,  about  18,000  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  left  their  teaching  po- 
sitions. (About  37  percent  of  these  teachers 
left  for  non-teaching  employment;  9  percent 
retired:  and  the  remainder  took  other  teach- 
ing-related Jobs.)* 

AH  indications  are  that  the  shortages  of 
specialized  teachers  will  expand  to  a  more 


general  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
within  the  next  few  years.  Oiven  current 
trends  in  school-age  population,  entrants  to 
the  teaching  profession,  and  attrition,  the 
supply  of  new  teacher  graduates  may  satisfy 
only  about  80  percent  of  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional teachers  by  1988  '°  (see  Chart  6). 

Although  teacher  shortage  have  occured 
before,  most  recently  In  the  19808'  there  are 
new  reasons  for  the  current  shortages,  and 
new  response  will  be  required.  Demographic 
trends,  expanded  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  and  the  low  salaries  and 
lack  of  prestige  associated  with  teaching- 
each  a  powerful  force  in  itself—  combine  to 
make  solutions  to  the  shortage  problem 
more  difficult  to  design  and  Implement. 

Demographic  trends  have  provoked 
supply  and  demand  embalances  In  teaching 
before,  and  they  are  doing  so  once  again.  As 
Chart  7  showns,  the  sources  of  supply  and 
demand  are  moving  opposite  directions  for 
the  sources  of  supply  and  demand  are 
moving  in  opposite  directions  for  the  short- 
term  future.  After  a  decade  of  declining  en- 
rollments in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  baby  boomJet  that  began  in  the 
early  1980s  will  begin  to  cause  enrollment 
increases  starting  to  1985.  At  the  same  time, 
the  college-age  population  from  which  most 
potential  teachers  will  be  drawn  will  contin- 
ue to  decline  through  the  remainder  of  the 
decade  and  slighty  beyond. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  and  proportion  of 
bachelor's  degrees  conferred  In  education 
have  declined  fairly  steeply  over  the  past 
decade.  In  times  past,  public  education  was 
a  major  employer  of  college  graduates.  In 
1971,  for  example,  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  were  In 
education.  By  1981.  the  proportion  had 
dipped  to  less  than  12  percent."  This  de- 
cline may  have  been  partly  a  response  to 
the  teacher  surpluses  that  characterized  the 
1970s;  however,  the  data  suggest  that  other 
market  forces  are  at  work  as  well.  Alterna- 
tive occupations  are  available  to  a  wider 
spectrum  of  college  graduates,  and  many 
are  choosing  these  more  lucrative  fields, 
even  though  the  demand  for  teachers  Is 
growing.  There  is  no  sign  that  supply  is  re- 
sponding to  demand  even  in  fields  where 
there  are  widely  publicized  shortages.  The 
number  of  education  degrees  conferred  in 
mathematics  and  science,  for  example,  con- 
tinues to  decline.  ■  ■ 

One  of  the  labor  market  factors  having 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  teaching  profes- 
sion Is  the  growth  tn  opportunities  available 
to  women  and  minorities.  Women  have  tra- 
ditionally comprised  the  large  majority  of 
the  teaching  force,  and  they  still  do  so. 
However,  academlcaJly  talented  women,  in 
particular,  are  increasingly  pursuing  other 
occupations.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the 
proportion  of  women  receiving  bachelor's 
degrees  In  education  decreased  by  half,  from 
36  percent  to  18  percent.  By  1981,  the  pro- 
portion had  dropped  to  17  percent."  During 
that  decade,  women's  professional  options 
expanded  enormously,  as  Chart  8  shows. 
Women's  occupational  choices  shifted  from 
education,  English,  and  the  social  sciences 
to  business  and  commerce  and  the  health 
professions.  The  proportion  of  degrees 
granted  to  women  also  Increased  tenfold  In 
the  biological  sciences,  computer  sciences, 
engineering,  and  law.'* 

Why  Has  Teaching  Lost  lU  Appeal? 

Can  academically  able  students  be  reat- 
tracted  to  the  teaching  profession  in  a  labor 
market  that  offers  other,  more  attractive 
choices? 


The  current  salary  structure  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  will  surely  not  provide  strong 
motivation.  Beginning  salaries  for  teachers 
are  lower  than  those  in  virtually  any  other 
field  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  (Chart  9). 
Even  when  teaching  salaries  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  a  twelve-month  salary  equivalent. 
they  fall  short  of  the  next  lowest  category 
(liberal  arts  graduates).'*  Teachers'  salaries 
also  reach  a  ceiling  much  sooner  and  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  do  the  salaries  of 
other  college-educated  workers. 

The  situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that  teachers'  salaries  have  lost  ground  rela- 
tive to  other  occupational  salaries  over  the 
past  ten  years.  Although  there  is  a  common 
perception  that  teachers'  salaries  have  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining, 
average  salaries  for  teachers  actually  de- 
clined by  nearly  15  percent  in  real  dollar 
terms  between  1971  and  1981,'*  even  though 
the  average  experience  level  of  the  teaching 
force  Increased  over  that  period,  as  did  the 
average  education  level.  The  majority  of 
teachers  now  have  at  least  a  master's  degree 
and  about  13  years  of  experience. ' ' 

The  data  paint  a  rather  gloomy  picture  of 
the  recruitment  potential  of  the  teaching 
profession.  But  many  studies  suggest  that 
people  are  attracted  to  teaching  for  altruis- 
tic reasons— because  they  love  to  work  with 
children  and  want  to  make  a  contribution  to 
society.  Indeed,  the  primary  rewards  of 
teaching  are  the  intrinsic,  non-pecuniary 
satisfactions  derived  from  Imparting  knowl- 
edge and  seeing  young  people  grow  and 
learn.'*  But  even  these  satisfactions  have 
been  declining  as  the  nature  of  teaching 
work  has  changed.  Teachers  express  In- 
creasing dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  and  the  policies  that 
define  their  classroom  activities. 

For  several  decades,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  polled  several  thousand 
teachers  annually  about  their  teaching  con- 
ditions and  views.  One  question  asked  In 
each  poll  Is,  If  you  could  go  back  and  start 
all  over  again,  would  you  still  become  a 
teacher?  Chart  10  shows  the  dramatic 
change  in  the  response  to  that  question  over 
twenty  years.  Between  1971  and  1981.  the 
proportion  of  respondents  saying  they 
would  not  teach  again  more  than  tripled, 
rising  from  about  10  percent  to  nearly  40 
percent.  Less  than  half  of  the  present  teach- 
ing force  say  they  plan  to  continue  teaching 
until  retirement." 

It  is  easy  to  summarize  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  teacher  dissatisfaction.  Teach- 
ers feel  that  they  lack  support— physical 
support  In  terms  of  adequate  facilities  and 
materials;  support  services  such  as  clerical 
help  for  typing,  duplicating,  and  paperwork 
chores;  and  administrative  support  that 
would  provide  a  school  environment  in 
which  their  work  is  valued  and  supported 
rather  than  obstructed  by  interruptions  and 
a  proliferation  of  non-teaching  tasks.  They 
see  their  ability  to  teach  hampered  by  large 
class  sizes  non-teaching  duties.  And  they 
feel  that  they  are  not  treated  as  profession- 
als. They  have  limited  input  to  decisions 
that  critically  affect  their  work  environ- 
ment, and  they  see  few  opportunities  for 
professional  growth.'" 

Let  us  translate  these  categories  into  more 
concrete  terms.  Imagine  that  you  are  a 
high-school  English  teacher.  You  have  at 
least  a  master's  degree  (as  do  most  teachers 
today)  and  you  would  like  to  impart  to  your 
students  the  Joys  of  great  literature  and  the 
skills  of  effective  communication.  You  have 
at  your  disposal  a  set  of  100  textbooks  for 
your  140  students.  You  cannot  order  addi- 


tional books  so  you  make  copies  of  some 
plays  and  short  stories,  at  your  own  ex- 
pense, and  you  jockey  with  the  50  other 
teachers  in  your  school  for  access  to  one  of 
the  two  available  typewriters  so  that  you 
can  produce  other  materials  for  your  class. 
You  stand  in  line  after  school  to  use  the  sec- 
retary's telephone  to  call  parents  of  stu- 
dents who  have  been  absent  or  are  behind 
in  their  work. 

You  spend  roughly  12  hours  each  week 
correcting  papers,  because  you  believe  your 
students  should  write  a  theme  each  week. 
You  feel  guilty  that  this  allows  you  to  spend 
only  5  minutes  per  paper.  You  spend  an- 
other 6  hours  each  week  preparing  for  your 
five  different  sections,  mostly  writing  up 
the  behavioral  objectives  required  by  the 
system's  curriculum  guide,  which  you  find 
meaningless  and  even  counterproductive  to 
your  goals  for  your  students.  You  do  all  of 
this  after  school  hours,  because  your  one 
preparation  period  is  devoted  to  preparing 
attendance  forms,  doing  other  administra- 
tive paperwork,  and  meeting  with  students 
who  need  extra  help.  Between  classes,  you 
monitor  hallways  and  restrooms.  supervise 
the  lunch  room,  and  track  down  truants. 

You  are  frustrated  that  the  district's  new 
competency-based  curriculum  is  forcing  you 
to  spend  more  and  more  of  your  time  teach- 
ing students  to  answer  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions about  the  mechanics  of  grammar. 
Meanwhile,  your  efforts  to  teach  jmting 
and  critical  thinking  are  discouraged,  as 
they  do  not  seem  to  fit  with  the  district's 
mandated  curriculum  and  testing  program. 
You  have  no  input  into  decisions  about  cur- 
riculum, teaching  methods,  materials,  or  re- 
source allocations.  You  will,  of  course,  never 
get  a  promotion;  nor  will  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  on  new  responsibilities.  You 
receive  frequent  feedback  about  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  schools  and  teachers,  but 
little  reinforcement  from  administrators  or 
parents  that  your  work  is  appreciated. 
Sometimes  you  wonder  whether  your  ef- 
forts are  worth  the  $15,000  a  year  you  earn 
for  them. 

This  description  is  not  an  overdramatiza- 
tion.  It  reflects  the  model  conditions  of 
teaching  work  in  this  country  today.  The 
importance  of  professional  working  condi- 
tions to  teacher  satisfaction  and  retention 
has  recently  been  recognized  in  a  number  of 
studies  at  Rand  and  elsewhere.  Conditions 
that  undermine  teacher  efficacy,  i.e.,  the 
teacher's  ability  to  do  an  effective  Job  of 
teaching,  are  strongly  related  to  teacher  at- 
trition. These  conditions  include  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  professional  discourse  ajxA  de- 
cisionmaking input;  inadequate  preparation 
and  teaching  time;  and  conflict  with  or  lack 
of  support  from  administrators." 

A  particulsirly  troubling  aspect  of  teach- 
ers' dissatisfaction  with  their  working  condi- 
tions is  that  the  most  highly  qualified 
teachers  are  the  most  dissatisfied.  Chart  11 
summarizes  some  results  from  a  recent 
Rand  study  of  teachers'  views  of  their  work 
environment."  Those  with  academic  majors 
(i.e.,  those  who  have  a  bachelor's  or  master's 
degree  in  their  discipline  in  addition  to  a 
teaching  certificate)  are  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  lack  of  administrative  support  for 
their  work,  with  bureaucratic  interference 
in  their  work,  with  their  lack  of  autonomy, 
and  with  salaries  and  other  working  condi- 
tions than  are  those  with  education  degrees 
only.  Academic  majors  have  typically  taken 
substantially  more  college  coursework  in 
their  area  of  specialization  than  education 
majors,  and  they  also  tend  to  be  the  teach- 
ers who  hold  more  advanced  degrees.  These 


highly  qualified  individuals  are  the  kinds  of 
teachers  that  many  would  like  to  attract  to 
and  retain  in  teaching,  yet  they  are  the  ones 
most  frustrated  by  the  profession's  current 
work  environment.  They  are  also  much 
more  likely  than  other  teachers  to  say  they 
plan  to  leave  teaching. 

Unfortunately,  the  approach  to  improving 
education  reflected  in  most  of  the  policy  ini- 
tiatives of  the  past  decade  has  done  little  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  teaching:  it 
may.  in  fact,  have  exacerbated  the  problem. 
Based  on  a  factory  model  of  schooling  In 
which  teachers  are  semi-skilled,  low-paid 
workers,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  states  en- 
acted policies  in  the  1970s  that  sought  to 
standardize  and  regulate  teacher  behaviors. 
Elaborate  accountability  schemes  such  as 
management-by-obJectives,  competency- 
based  education,  minimum-competency  test- 
ing, and  other  efforts  to  develop  a  teacher- 
proof  curriculum  were  imposed  In  the  belief 
that  if  teachers  do  exactly  as  they  are  told, 
students  will  leam  exactly  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to."  Bureaucratic  controls  on  teach- 
ing behaviors  were  used  as  an  alternative  to 
upgrading  the  quality  of  teachers  or  of  pro- 
fessional decisionmaking.  As  Porter  notes: 

"The  accountability  movements  of  the 
1970s  view  teachers  not  as  autonomous  deci- 
sionmakers but  as  agents  of  public  school 
policymakers,  agents  subject  to  hierarchical 
controls."" 

These  policies  have  not  had  the  desired 
effect,  because  they  are  based  on  an  inap- 
propriate model  of  teaching  and  learning. 
Indeed,  they  have  had  some  dysfunctional 
consequences.  Teachers  resist  bureaucratic 
attempts  to  constrain  their  classroom  deci- 
sions,** not  because  they  are  opposed  to  ac- 
countability, but  because  standarxUzed 
teaching  prescriptions  reduce  their  ability 
to  teach  effectively."  Highly  prescriptive 
teaching  policies  often  limit  the  curriculum 
to  those  subjects  and  types  of  thinking  that 
are  most  easily  tested;  such  policies  also  pre- 
vent the  use  of  alternative  teaching  strate- 
gies that  are  more  appropriate  to  students' 
learning  needs  and  creates  paperwork  bur- 
dens that  detract  from  teaching  time. "  The 
results  are  twofold:  emphasis  on  procedural 
conformity  to  narrowly  configured  objec- 
tives at  the  expense  of  more  creative  forms 
of  teaching  and  learning;  and  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  teachers  who  find  their  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  students'  needs  reduced. 

Research  on  effective  teaching  suggests  a 
very  different  model  for  improving  educa- 
tion. Studies  conducted  over  the  past  two 
decades  show  that  students  have  different 
learning  styles,  and  that  effective  teaching 
techniques  vary  for  students  of  different 
characteristics  and  at  different  stages  in 
their  development,  for  different  subject 
areas,  and  for  different  learning  goals."  Ap- 
propriate teaching  techniques  must  be  de- 
termined by  diagnosing  student  needs  and 
matching  those  diverse  needs  to  appropriate 
methods  of  instruction.  In  this  context,  pro- 
fessional Judgment  is  a  prerequisite  for  good 
teaching,  because  unless  studenU  are  treat- 
ed according  to  their  particular  learning 
needs,  they  will  be  mistreated.  Standardized 
practice  is,  in  essence,  malpractice.  The 
need  for  diagnosis  of  Individual  situations 
and  for  Judgments  about  appropriate  strate- 
gies and  tactics  Is  what  defines  a  profes- 
sion." 

Our  own  research  on  teachers  reinforces 
this  view.  Teachers  find  that  uniform  teach- 
ing prescriptions  prevent  them  from  attend- 
ing to  the  variable  needs  of  their  students 
and  to  the  conceptual  demands  of  their  aca- 
demic disciplines.  In  one  study,  45  percent 


of  the  teachers  we  interviewed  said  they 
would  resign  from  teaching  if  prescriptive- 
ness  of  teaching  content  and  methods  in- 
creased." For  them,  a  nonprofessional  work 
structure  diminished  the  satisfactions  of 
their  work  to  an  unacceptable  degree. 
Future  policies  ought  to  respond  to  the  fact 
that  these  professional  incentives  are  very 
important  to  teachers. 

Professionalizing  Teaching 

The  many  factors  that  discourage  quali- 
fied people  from  entering  and  remaining  in 
the  teaching  profession  are  converging  at  a 
time  when  teacher  retirements  and  student 
enrollment  trends  are  leading  to  increased 
demand  for  teachers.  As  a  consequence,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  hire  and  retain  large 
numbers  of  marginally  qualified  people  Into 
teaching  unless  major  changes  are  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  occupation. 

Higher  salaries  for  teachers  are  only  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  problem.  The  non-pe- 
cuniary aspects  of  teaching  are  at  least  as 
important  as  salaries  in  attracting  and  re- 
taining good  teachers.  (In  any  case,  the 
public  is  not  likely  to  support  higher  sala- 
ries if  serious  efforts  are  not  made  to  up- 
grade the  perceived  quality  of  the  teaching 
force.)  As  in  other  occupations,  improved 
working  conditions  for  teachers  are  a  partial 
substitute  for  higher  wages.  A  particularly 
important  aspect  of  those  working  condi- 
tions Is  the  degree  of  professionalism  al- 
lowed in  the  work  structure.  Upgrading  the 
quality  of  teacher  preparation  and  creating 
more  professional  working  conditions  are 
part  of  a  structural  solution,  one  that  at- 
tends to  the  Interrelated  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  merely  to  its  symptoms.  In 
fact,  teaching  is  now  much  like  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  were  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Until  fundamental  changes 
were  made  in  the  structure  of  these  profes- 
sions, they,  too,  were  characterized  by  low 
wages,  easy  access,  poor  training,  no  real 
standards  of  practice,  and  a  poor  public 
image. 

What  would  it  mean  to  "professionalize" 
teaching?  The  following  features  that  char- 
acterize most  modem  professions  serve  to 
ensure  and  allow  competent  performance: 

Rigorous  entry  requirements;  supervised 
Induction;  autonomous  performance;  peer- 
defined  standards  of  practice;  Increased  re- 
sponsibility with  increased  competence. 

Entry  requirements  are  rigorous  because 
the  work  requires  mastery  of  a  body  of 
knowledge.  Induction  into  the  occupation  is 
supervised  by  experienced  practitioners  be- 
cause developing  professional  judgment 
means  learning  how  to  translate  theory  into 
practice.  Performance  after  induction  is  au- 
tonomous because  treatment  must  be  tai- 
lored to  the  clientele  and  their  specific 
needs.  Peers  define  standards  of  practice  be- 
cause specialized  exF>ertise  is  the  basis  for 
informed  judgment,  and  standardized  proce- 
dures cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  work. 
Tying  increased  responsibUity  to  demon- 
strated competence  is  the  means  by  which 
professional  standards  of  practice  are  pro- 
mulgated and  conveyed.  Experienced  practi- 
tioners induct  new  entrants  and  are  respon- 
sible for  technical  decisions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  characteristics,  we 
make  the  following  recommendations  for  re- 
forming the  teaching  profession.  First,  es- 
tablish professionally  competitive  salaries 
for  teachers;  in  the  current  marketplace, 
this  means  starting  salaries  of  $20,000  with 
career  increases  of  up  to  $50,000  (the  salary 
level  of  middle-management  school  employ- 
ees). Second,  offer  recruitment  incentives 
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such  as  scholarships  and  forgivable  loans 
for  academically  talented  colleges  students 
to  enter  teaching,  similar  to  the  National 
Defense  and  Education  Act  loans  of  the 
1960s.  Third,  improve  teacher  education  by 
making  it  more  intellectually  rigorous  and 
requiring  internships  supervised  by  senior 
teachers  before  tenure  is  granted.  Fourth, 
improve  working  conditions  by  allowing 
paraprofessionals  to  assiune  the  non-teach- 
ing duties  now  performed  by  teachers  and 
by  allowing  teachers  more  time  to  teach,  to 
prepare,  and  to  share  in  instructional  deci- 
sionmaking. Fifth,  allow  experienced  teach- 
ers to  assume  responsibilities  for  supervising 
new  teachers  and  for  developing  programs 
as  they  move  up  a  more  differentiated 
career  ladder  with  specific  evaluation  and 
promotion  points.  Taken  together,  these  re- 
forms suggest  a  new  career  structure  in 
which  professionally  enforced  standards  of 
practices  are  combined  with  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  technical  decisiorunaking  by 
those  who  successfullly  demonstrate  their 
competence. 

Although  these  proposals  start  with 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  they  also  imply 
changes  in  resource  allocations  within 
schools.  As  bureaucratization  took  hold  in 
American  schools,  teacher  salaries  slipped 
from  49  percent  of  educational  expenditures 
in  1972  to  only  38  percent  in  1982."  Chang- 
ing the  teaching  career  structure  would  also 
change  administrative  structures  and  roles, 
and  hence  the  allocation  of  educational  dol- 
lars. If  teachers  were  to  assume  many  of  the 
instructional  tasks  currently  performed  by 
administrators  (e.g.,  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  supervision),  the  layers  of  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy  could  be  reduced.  Of 
course,  further  study  will  t)e  needed  to  de- 
termine how  administrative  structures  could 
be  changed  and  to  inform  strategic  planning 
efforts  at  the  local  level.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  efforts  in  these  directions  can 
lead  to  a  more  professional  and  more  Ln- 
structionally  productive  approach  to  school- 
ing as  well  as  to  teaching.  Reduced  bureau- 
cratic accountability  demands  would  allow 
schools  to  become  more  client-oriented:  and 
within  a  professional  accountability  struc- 
ture, teachers  could  rely  on  peer  support 
and  assistance  in  working  out  problems  of 
practice." 

Restructuring  the  teaching  occupation  is 
not  a  trivial  undertaking.  These  proposals 
entail  substantial  costs:  they  are  politically 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  light  of  public 
preceptions  of  low  teacher  quality:  and  they 
require  some  profound  organizational 
changes,  which  are  never  easy  to  initiate. 
However,  there  are  some  opportunities  for 
change  that  could  offset  these  obvious  bar- 
riers. 

The  attention  to  education  generated  by 
the  recent  commission  reports  has  created  a 
climate  for  reform  that  is  in  fact  causing  a 
great  many  states  to  entertain  new  propos- 
als. Several  states  have  already  increased 
teachers'  salaries  and  are  trying  to  imple- 
ment some  kind  of  teacher  incentive  pro- 
gram. The  coming  large-scale  retirements  of 
teachers  wUl  provide  new  opportunities  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  very  experienced,  ex- 
pensive teachers  will  be  replaced  with  less 
expensive  teachers,  so  that  the  costs  of  up- 
grading salaries  can  be  absorbed  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Second,  it  is  more  fea- 
sible and  cost-effective  to  restructure  induc- 
tion into  the  profession  when  a  major 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  work  force 
is  occurring.  Finally,  the  costs  of  the  re- 
forms are  not  as  enormous  as  they  might  at 
first  appear.  As  noted  above,  some  realloca- 


tion of  resources  Is  implicit  in  a  new  career 
structure.  Furthermore,  as  fewer  of  the  edu- 
cational dollars  have  been  spent  on  teachers 
over  the  last  decade,  fewer  dollars  have  also 
l>een  spent  on  education.  Public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  expenditures 
dropped  from  5.5  percent  of  personal 
income  to  4.8  percent  between  1972  and 
1982."  We  can,  if  we  choose,  return  to  a 
higher  level  of  commitment  to  education. 

In  addition  to  asking  about  the  barriers 
and  opportunities  for  significant  reforms, 
we  should  also  ask  what  the  alternatives 
are.  If  we  choose  to  ignore  the  structural 
problems  of  the  teaching  profession,  we  will 
in  a  very  few  years  face  shortages  of  quali- 
fied teachers  in  virtually  every  subject  area. 
We  will  be  forced  to  hire  the  least  academi- 
cally able  students  to  fill  these  vacancies, 
and  they  will  become  the  tenured  teaching 
force  for  the  next  two  generations  of  Ameri- 
can school  children. 

If  we  are  serious  about  improving  the 
quality  of  education,  we  will  have  to  make 
more  than  marginal  changes  in  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
search  for  excellence  as  it  is  being  conduct- 
ed in  most  states  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Fundamental  reform  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion will  be  required. 
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Sparky  will  be  greatly  missed  for  his 
kindness,  his  skill,  and  his  friendship. 
We  were  all  enriched  for  having 
known  him. 


BENEDICT  "SPARKY"  GARMISA 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  passing  of  a 
great  public  servant  from  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Benedict  Garmisa. 

He  was  a  decorated  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Illinois  State  Senate  from  1955  to 
1956  and  the  State  house  of  represent- 
atives from  1965  to  1982.  He  was  dean 
of  the  Illinois  House. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legacy 
of  Sparky  Garmisa  is  that  he  touched 
so  many  people  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
through  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  and  his  ready  smile  and  out- 
stretched hand.  He  was  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word— he  helped 
make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
many  people. 

Senator  Paul  Simon  and  I  both 
served  with  Sparky  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  was  an  expert  in 
transportation  issues,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  the  Illinois  Toll  High- 
way Advisory  Commission,  and  the 
Transportation  Study  Commission. 
Following  his  retirement  from  the  leg- 
islature, he  continued  as  a  public 
member  of  the  Transportation  Study 
Commission.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  High  Speed 
Rail  Compact,  representing  Illinois  on 
that  board. 

Sparky  was  a  devoted  husband  to  his 
wife,  Estelle  and  the  proud  father  of 
three  sons,  Steve,  Tom,  and  Gregg, 
and  a  daughter,  Bonnie,  Gregg  has 
served  on  my  staff  for  the  past  4 
years,  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, serving  the  people  of  Illinois.  He 
was  also  a  very  adoring  grandfather  of 
a  beautiful  granddaughter,  Sarah 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Gregg  and  his 
wife,  Lauren  Gash. 

Illinois  was  served  long  and  well  by 
Benedict  Garmisa.  His  contributions 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, and  the  entire  country  are  not 
fleeting,  but  will  serve  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  him  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  FEDERAL  SLAP  TO  CHICAGO 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
contain  my  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment at  another  example  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  inability  to  be  fair 
with  the  good  people  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Samuel  Pierce,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, has  just  negated  the  many 
long  hours  and  years  invested  in  the 
planning  of  the  North  Loop  redevelop- 
ment project  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pierce's  rejection  of  a  $5  million 
urban-development  grant  for  the  pro- 
posed Chicago  theater  entertainment 
project  hits  at  the  heart  of  the  city's 
plan  to  reinject  life  into  the  historic 
heartbeat  of  Chicago's  urban  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  most  recently  recorded  fiscal 
year  of  1983,  Illinois  received  75  cents 
for  every  Federal  tax  dollar  it  sent  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  As  cochairman 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  I 
ask  Mr.  Pierce  to  examine  carefully 
the  fairness  of  his  decisions.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated.  The 
project  surpasses  each  and  every 
guideline  set  by  Congress.  Private  in- 
vestors are  contributing  over  three 
times  the  requested  amount  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  supplying  another  $2  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Tribime 
recently  expressed  in  editorial  form  Its 
serious  concerns  regarding  the  action 
by  Mr.  Pierce.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recorj) 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Federal  Slap  to  Chicago 

Just  when  Chicago's  effort  to  revive  its 
North  Loop  was  finally  moving  ahead,  it  got 
shoved  backward  by  the  Reagan  adminstra- 
tion. 

Samuel  Pierce,  secretary  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  rejected  the  city's  bid 
for  a  SS  million  urban-development  grant  to 
help  transform  the  Chicago  Theater  build- 
ings into  an  entertainment  complex  with 
live  shows,  movies  and  restaurants.  He  did 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  project  meets 
every  qualification  set  by  Congress  when  it 
created  this  program,  including  solid  local 
financial  support.  Private  Investors  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  more  than  three  times  the  fed- 
eral portion  and  Chicago's  own  hard-pressed 
government  will  give  $2  million. 

Mr.  Pierce  can't  point  to  the  huge  federal 
deficit  as  an  excuse.  The  money  for  these 
urban  grants  already  has  been  appropriated 
and  will  be  spent  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  only  question  is  which  areas  will 
benefit.  Someone— preferably  the  entire  nii- 
nois  delegation  in  Congress,  speaking  in 
unison— should  remind  the  secretary  and 
his  l>osses  in  the  White  House  that  this 
state  for  years  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  the  return  It  gets  from  Washing- 


ton on  its  federal  tax  dollars.  A  number  of 
studies,  including  recent  ones  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  have  blamed  the  chronic 
shortage  of  federal  development  dollars  for 
this  area's  economic  slide. 

It  might  also  be  useful  to  remind  Presi- 
dent Reagan  of  his  noble  inauguration-day 
pledge  to  spur  economic  growth  in  "dis- 
tressed areas." 

Federal  officials  say  they  rejected  the 
Chicago  Theater  bid  and  all  nine  smaller  re- 
quests from  the  city  because  there  wasn't 
enough  money  to  fund  every  worthy  project 
submitted  for  this  round  of  grants.  That 
may  be  true:  they  exceeded  their  quota  last 
fall  in  a  preelection  spending  binge. 

Another  round  of  urtMui  development 
grants  will  be  awarded  in  May,  and  Chicago 
will  resubmit  its  theater  project.  But  some 
Western  congressional  delegations  are  talk- 
ing about  revising  the  award  formula  to  give 
more  money  to  newer  cities.  This  region, 
which  supposedly  has  considerable  clout  in 
Congress,  had  better  organize  to  block  that 
move. 

After  a  10-year  search,  it  looks  as  though 
Chicago  finally  has  foimd  a  developer  for  a 
hotel  at  State  Street  and  Wacker  Drive,  a 
pivotal  part  of  the  North  Loop  project. 
Plans  are  also  progressing  for  a  major  devel- 
opment in  the  block  across  from  the  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.  store.  But  investors  in 
both  projects  say  a  new  after-dark  activity 
center  is  critical  to  their  success.  The  Chica- 
go Ttieater  project  would  be  the  nucleus  of 
that  entertainment  strip. 

A  $5  million  federal  investment  in  the 
Chicago  Theater  would  l>e  repaid  many 
times  over  in  new  tax  revenue.  Chicago  de- 
serves it  and  should  get  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime  lead  editorial  that  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Record  properly 
criticizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  his  decision 
on  a  (5  million  urban  development 
action  grant  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

What  irks  me  is  not  only  the  obvious 
merit  of  the  case  on  which  the  wrong 
decision  was  made,  a  decision  that  at 
least  temporarily  is  going  to  setback 
innovative  development  efforts  in 
downtown  Chicago. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  10-pliis 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress  I  found  a 
Cabinet  member  who  was  unreachable 
to  discuss  a  problem.  I  have  served 
under  two  Republican  administrations 
and  one  Democratic  administration.  I 
have  found  Cabinet  members  univer- 
sally available  for  discussion  of  prob- 
lems. They  did  not  always  do  what  I 
wanted,  but  they  listened. 

I  hope  my  recent  experience  is  not 
typical,  that  I  caught  Secretary  Pierce 
at  the  wrong  time— though  his  failure 
to  return  calls  day  after  day  is  hard  to 
understand. 

It  is  not  a  kingdom  he  reigns  over; 
he  is  there  serving  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  all  other  States.  He  should 
not  be  aloof  from  the  representatives 
of  those  people. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  395— DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Act  legislation  to  assist  dislo- 
cated workers  who  are  in  job  training 
programs  under  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

We  are  all  becoming  too  familiar 
with  the  term  "structurally  unem- 
ployed," a  phrase  that  refers  to  the 
thousands  of  jobless  workers  whose 
skills  are  obsolete  because  their  indus- 
tries are  being  phased  out  or  are 
changing  to  more  technical  production 
processes.  This  term  also  represents 
the  many  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause of  this  Nation's  ongoing  transi- 
tion from  traditional  and  smokestack 
manufacturing  industries  to  high  tech- 
nology and  service-oriented  businesses. 

Dislocated  workers  comprise  the 
most  challenging  aspect  of  our  current 
economic  problems  because  their  num- 
bers continue  to  grow.  Many  members 
of  this  group  are  skilled  and  dedicated 
workers,  victims  of  an  economy  experi- 
encing profound  structural  changes. 

I  have  heard  many  individuals  her- 
alding the  evolving  technological  revo- 
lution as  the  answer  to  our  economic 
prayers.  They  claim  that  we  must  reap 
the  fruits  of  high  technology  to  main- 
tain our  leading  position  in  world  eco- 
nomics. While  I  also  believe  in  har- 
nessing high  technology,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  not  enough  is  being  done 
to  prepare  our  work  force  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  advanced  technology. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  a  shortage 
of  2.5  million  skilled  workers  in  all 
technical  fields  during  the  1980's.  This 
mismatch  t>etween  jobs  and  available 
labor  is  alarming:  A  shortage  of  skilled 
personnel  may  well  inhibit  the  future 
technological  growth  this  Nation  is 
counting  on  to  remain  the  world's  in- 
dustrial leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
tools  to  address  the  dual  problems  of 
dislocated  workers  and  the  acute 
shortage  of  technically  skilled  labor 
are  available  in  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Benefits  Program  and  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  The  Unem- 
ployment Benefits  Program  provides 
essential  relief  to  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed. But  what  happens  when  bene- 
fits run  out  and  jobs  are  still  unavail- 
able? It  is  imperative  that  this  situa- 
tion, the  scenario  for  too  many  fami- 
lies, be  addressed  with  training  for 
jobs  that  exist  or  are  emerging. 

The  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  valuable 
mechanism     for    providing    training. 


Title  III  of  the  JTPA  specifically  au- 
thorizes assistance  for  persons  forced 
out  of  work  by  the  permanent  closing 
or  phasing  out  of  a  plant  or  facility. 
The  emergency  jobs  appropriation  of 
$125  million  for  the  startup  of  title  III 
has  enabled  States  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  implementing  this  program's 
development  activities,  retraining,  and 
relocation  assistance  that  are  sorely 
needed. 

The  promise  of  the  JTPA  under- 
scores the  role  which  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Act  can  play  in  retralninf  our 
work  force.  If  Implemented,  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  a  useful  incentive  for 
dislocated  workers  to  participate  in 
State  authorized  training  programs. 
For  example,  an  unemployed  electri- 
cian from  Pennsylvania,  recently  laid 
off  from  an  electrical  contracting  con- 
cern, will  have  an  additional  10  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  to  obtain 
training  for  available  computer  techni- 
cian jobs  while  receiving  benefits.  It  is 
my  view  that  most  dislocated  workers 
possess  skills  which  can  be  applied  to 
emerging  technologies.  The  Dislocated 
Workers  Act  can  help  enhance  these 
skills  with  training  necessary  for  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  great  economic  problems  in 
States  like  Pennsylvania,  it  is  vital 
that  innovative  and  imaginative  pro- 
graniis  be  formulated  to  address  these 
issues.  While  it  is  true  that  we  face  an 
enormous  deficit  at  the  present  time, 
we  must  utilize  available  resources  in  a 
way  that  will  provide  job  opportunities 
for  imemployed  workers  in  States  like 
mine  where  the  smokestack  industries 
have  experienced  such  tremendous 
problems  and  so  much  unemployment 
has  resulted. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  in- 
troduce the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation for  Dislocated  Workers  Act.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  added  10-weeks 
assistance  will  provide  encouragement 
and  reward  for  those  who  are  skilled 
but  need  enhanced  abilities  to  obtain 
jobs  in  fields  where  employment  Is 
available.  The  fund  of  $85  million  spe- 
cifically for  title  III  of  JTPA  for  fiscal 
year  1983  sets  the  stage  for  the  States 
to  enact  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  legislation  should  be  implemented 
carefully,  allowing  States  and  local 
governments  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare for  its  operation.  Because  this 
program  will  take  time  to  develop,  we 
should  begin  to  set  the  wheels  In 
motion  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
promptly  address  the  current  critical 
unemployment  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  395 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLC 

Sectioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Unemployment  Compensation  for  Dislocat- 
ed Workers  Act". 

rXDERAL-STATE  AGRKKMKIfTS 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  do 
so  may  enter  into  and  participate  in  an 
acreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  under  this  Act.  Any  State 
which  Is  a  party  to  an  agreement  under  this 
Act  may.  upon  providing  thirty  days'  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Secretary,  terminate  such 
agreement. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  will  make  payments  of 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  for 
dislocated  workers— 

(1)  to  individuals  who— 

(A)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law: 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
cluding regular  compensation,  extended 
compensation,  and  Federal  supplemental 
compensation)  with  respect  to  a  week  under 
such  law  or  any  other  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  or  to  compensation  under 
any  other  Federal  law  (and  is  not  paid  or 
entitled  to  be  paid  any  additional  compensa- 
tion under  any  such  State  or  Federal  law); 

(C)  are  not  receiving  comp>ensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada:  and 

(D)  are  participating  in  a  job  training  pro- 
gram for  dislocated  workers  under  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(2)  for  up  to  ten  weeks  of  unemployment 
which  t>egin  in  the  individual's  period  of  eli- 
gibility. 

except  that  no  payment  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  dislocated  work- 
ers shall  be  made  to  any  individual  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  which  begins  more 
than  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  benefit 
year  for  which  he  exhausted  his  rights  to 
regular  compensation. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXlKA), 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
under  a  State  law  when— 

(1)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

(2)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  resiject  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  dislocated  workers 
which  shall  be  payable  to  any  individual  for 
any  week  of  total  unemployment  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation (including  dependents'  allowances) 
payable  to  him  during  his  benefit  year 
under  the  State  law  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment; and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  extended  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
apply  to  claims  for  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers  and 
the  payment  thereof:  except  that  the  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  terminated  or  re- 
duced because  of  the  individual's  participa- 


lon  in  the  job  training  program  or  because 
of  the  application  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  availability  for  work,  active  search 
for  work,  or  refusal  to  accept  work. 

(e)(1)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
a  State  shall  provide  that  the  State  will  es- 
tablish, for  each  eligible  individual  who  files 
an  application  for  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers,  a  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  for  dislo- 
cated workers  account  with  respect  to  such 
individual's  benefit  year. 

(2)  The  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
■'  count  for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
ten  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year.  The  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable  to  an  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  in  such  in- 
dividual's account. 

(f)  No  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  dislocated  workers  shall  be  payable 
to  any  individual  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  for  any  week  l>e- 
ginning  before  the  week  following  the  week 
in  which  such  agreement  is  entered  into. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  HAVING  AGRfZMENTS  FOR 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  dislocated  workers  paid  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  State  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
compensation  to  the  extent  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  with  respect  to 
such  compensation  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  other  than  this  Act  of 
chapter  85  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  A  State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
reimbursement  under  such  chapter  85  with 
respect  to  any  compensation  to  the  extent 
the  State  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  compen- 
sation. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statisti- 
cal sampling  or  any  other  method  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
agency  of  the  State  involved. 

FINANCING  PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  Funds  in  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  (as  estab- 
lished by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  of  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  used  for  the  making  of  payments  to 
States  having  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  io  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  Act.  The  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by   the  General   Accounting   Office,  shall 
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make  payments  to  the  State  in  accordance 
with  such  certification,  by  transfers  from 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  (as  established  by  section  905  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  to  the  account  of  such 
State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to 
the  extended  unemployment  com[>ensation 
account,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  required  to  be  repaid. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  purposes 
of  assisting  States  (as  provided  In  title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  administration  of  agreements  under  this 
Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year".  "State", 
"State  agency".  "State  law ".  and  "week" 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970;  and 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means 
with  respect  to  any  individual,  any  week 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  except  that  an  Individ- 
ual shall  not  have  a  period  of  eligibility 
unless— 

(A)  his  benefit  year  ends  on  or  after  June 
1.  1984.  or 

(B)  such  Individual  was  entitled  to  ex- 
tended compensation  for  a  week  which 
begins  on  or  after  June  1, 1984. 

FRAUD  AND  OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  If  an  individual  knowingly 
has  made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another, 
a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  ma- 
terial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or 
caused  another  to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material 
fact,  and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement 
or  representation  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  for 
dislocated  workers  under  this  Act  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  such  individual— 

(A)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  for  disl(x»ted 
workers  under  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  applicable  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  relating  to 
fraud  In  connection  with  a  claim  for  unem- 
ployment compensation;  and 

(B)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
received  amounts  of  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers  under 
this  Act  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  the 
State  is  authorized  to  require  such  Individ- 
uals to  repay  the  amounts  of  such  compen- 
sation to  the  State  agency,  except  that  the 
State  agency  may  waive  such  repayment  if 
it  determines  that— 

(i)  the  payment  of  such  compensation  was 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  any  such  Indi- 
vidual, and 

(ii)  such  repayment  wculd  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

(B)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers  pay- 
able to  such  individual  under  this  Act  or 
from  any  unemployment  compensation  pay- 


able to  such  Individual  under  any  Federal 
unemplojrment  compensation  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  agency  or  under  any 
other  Federal  law  administered  by  the  State 
agency  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
any  assistance  or  allowance  with  respect  to 
any  week  of  unemployment,  during  the 
three-year  period  after  the  date  such  indi- 
viduals received  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
except  that  no  single  deduction  may  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
from  which  such  deduction  is  made. 

(C)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  Individual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

(3)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law,  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  TXoot. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

(Mr.  McCONNELL  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAKS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  Bennett  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education  and  that  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  1  hour  on  the  nomination 
to  l)e  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keitnedy]  or  their  designees;  and  that, 
following  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
back  of  their  time,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote,  without  any  intervening 
debate,  motion,  appes^  or  point  of 
order,  on  the  nominal^  of  William 
Bennett. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
motion  to  recommit  the  nomination  of 
Wifliam  Bennett  be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object.  I 
take  the  floor  simply  to  say  that  we 
have  cleared  the  nomination  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  also  cleared 
the  agreement  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 


;i:nAil.^V 
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NOMINATION  OP  WILUAM  J. 
BENNETT  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  EDUCATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Bennett, 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Education. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Beruiett  to  be  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. A  week  ago  Monday  Dr.  Ben- 
nett s[>ent  3V^  interesting  and  informa- 
tive hours  with  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Our  dis- 
cussion covered  the  educational  spec- 
trum from  specific  Federal  programs 
to  Oedipus  at  Colonus.  The  hearings 
showed  clearly  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  a 
broad  and  profound  grasp  of  educa- 
tional issues  and  a  keen  desire  to  work 
for  further  educational  reform.  Since 
the  hearing.  Dr.  Bennett  has  respond- 
ed to  over  100  written  questions  from 
various  Senators.  His  nomination  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. I  believe  that  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  have  him  as  Secretary  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  an  eminent  educator 
and  administrator.  He  holds  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  from  Williams  College, 
a  doctorate  in  political  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Texas  and  a 
law  degree  from  Harvard.  Dr.  Bennett 
has  taught  at  seven  and  holds  honor- 
ary degrees  from  nine  colleges  and 
universities.  He  has  been  an  adminis- 
trator at  Boston  University  and  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center  in  North  Carolina. 
Most  recently.  Dr.  Bennett  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Dr.  Bennett's  record  at  the  Endow- 
ment has  been  exemplary.  He  has 
been  responsible  for  22  initiatives 
there,  many  of  which  have  focused  on 
serving  the  needs  of  working  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers.  In 
addition  he  authored  "To  Reclaim  A 
Legacy,"  which  is  a  report  on  the 
status  of  humanities  education  in 
America.  He  has  been  a  visible  and 
outspoken  champion  of  the  recent 
educational  excellence  movement. 

The  need  to  improve  American  edu- 
cation is  not  the  news  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  but  the  need  remains 
strong.  The  Department  of  Education 
is  still  a  new  agency  that  has  not  yet 
completed  its  shakedown  cruise.  The 
Department  was  pieced  together  from 
programs  drawn  from  a  number  of 
agencies.  Considering  that  the  broad 
availability  of  quality  education  is  of 
preeminent  importance  to  the  future 
of  America  and  considering  that  the 
Department  of  Education  is  the  lead 


agency  in  defining  the  Federal  role  in 
education,  it  is  vital  that  the  Depart- 
ment's capacity  for  the  task  be 
thoughtfully  reviewed  and  improved 
by  an  exceptional  administrator  who  is 
also  an  eminent  educator.  I  believe 
President  Reagan  has  found  such  a 
person  in  William  Bennett.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  this  appointment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  con- 
firm Dr.  Bennett  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

Finally  on  a  personal  note,  I  have  to 
say  that  I  had  an  excellent  and  won- 
derful relationship  with  his  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  Terrel  Bell.  I  think  Dr.  Bell 
was  as  a  good  a  Secretary  of  Education 
as  we  could  have  had.  I  think  he 
fought  for  those  things  that  were 
properly  fought  for  and  I  believe  he 
accomplished  those  things  that  he 
should  have  accomplished  as  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  In  that  vein,  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  have  been  extremely 
impressed  with  Dr.  Bennett,  with  the 
work  that  he  has  done  since  he  has 
been  in  Washington,  and  I  have  a  per- 
sonal fondness  for  him  because  of  his 
leadership  ability.  I  believe  that  he 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  will  continue 
on  this  heritage  that  I  think  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Nation  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Education,  my  own  fellow 
Utahan,  Dr.  Bell. 

I  wish  Dr.  Bennett  godspeed  and 
every  good  wish  that  he  might  be  able 
to  enjoy  this  experience,  work  closely 
with  our  committee,  have  the  success 
that  he  desires  and,  of  course,  above 
all  be  a  motivating  influence  in  imple- 
menting those  educational  programs, 
procedures  and  other  activities  that 
are  so  important  for  the  viability  of 
American  education. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  my  support  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  William  Beruiett  to  be 
the  next  Secretary  of  Education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  that 
unanimously  approved  Mr.  Beimett 
just  last  week,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  have  reviewed  his  credentials,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  eminently  qualified 
for  the  post  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

Mr.  Bennett  served  from  January 
1983  as  the  U.S.  Government  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion [UNESCO],  until  the  recent 
United  States  withdrawal  from  that 
organization.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  a 
member  of  President  Reagan's  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Humanities,  a  past 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  and  a  director  on 
the  Board  of  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Affairs  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  native  of  Brooklyn. 
NY,  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  College 
in  Massachusetts.  He  earned  a  Ph.D. 
in  philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  would  question  the  quali- 
fications of  this  distinguished  educa- 
tor. While  we  all  may  be  concerned 
about  the  direction  of  education  in 
this  country,  no  one  is  more  concerned 
or  better  qualified  to  address  these  dif- 
ficult issues  than  the  man  President 
Reagan  has  nominated  to  be  Secretary 
of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Bennett's  lovely  wife  is  from  Orange- 
burg, SC,  and  will  be  an  asset  to  him 
in  his  new  post. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  unanimously  support  the 
nomination  of  William  Bennett  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  William 
J.  Bennett  to  be  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. 

By  confirming  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
Senate  will  be  sending  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  a  man  with  impec- 
cable credentials— as  both  an  adminis- 
trator and  educator— as  well  as  a  man 
with  a  commitment  to  qusdity  and  ex- 
cellence in  the  field  of  learning  which 
is  second  to  none. 

A  QCAUPIED  CAIfDIDATK 

Having  received  widespread  praise 
during  his  4-year  term  of  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  Dr.  Bennett's 
managerial  skills  are  well  respected. 
He  is  amply  qualified  to  continue  the 
course  set  by  former  Secretary  Bell 
toward  more  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams and  improved  coordination  with 
State  and  local  school  officials. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  recipient  of  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Dr.  Bennett  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  nine  honorary  degrees 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country.  He  has  over  15  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  the  problems  currently  con- 
fronting the  Nation's  school  systems. 

He  is  known  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  renewed  emphasis  on  scho- 
lastic standards  and  achievement  in 
higher  education  and  for  his  strong 
advocacy  of  ensuring  that  every  school 
child  is  taught  the  basic  skills  needed 
to  succeed  in  this  increasingly  complex 
society.  On  the  basis  of  his  outstand- 
ing academic  credentials,  teaching  ex- 
perience, and  enthusiasm  for  making 
America  a  leader  in  the  education  of 
her  youth,  the  Senate  can  expect  Dr. 
Bennett's  tenure  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's top  education  official  to  be 
a  distinguished  one. 

A  COMMITMENT  TO  EXCEIXENT  EQUALITY 

In  response  to  concerns  raised 
during  his  confirmation  hearings.  Dr. 
Bennett  has  emphasized  that  as  Secre- 


iry  of  Education,  mg  efforts  will  be 

-voted  to  improving '^he  quality  of 
ducation— not  to  abolishing  the  De- 

artment— and  has  taken  the  extra 
step  of  having  the  President  write  a 
letter  backing  him  in  that  position.  He 
has  also  made  strong  statements  in 
favor  of  enforcing  our  civil  rights  laws 
and.  I  was  gratified  to  leam,  has  also 
expressed  strong  support  for  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  to  overturn  last 
year's  Grove  City  ruling.  Based  on 
these  statements,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
Dr.  Bennett  understands  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  equal  education- 
al opportunity  to  minorities,  women, 
and  the  disabled  and  the  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
play  in  protecting  their  civil  rights. 

In  short,  on  all  counts.  Dr.  Bennett 
is  well-qualified  for  the  post  to  which 
President  Reagan  has  nominated  him 
and  I  urge  his  prompt  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  that  there  have  been  30 
minutes  allotted  to  the  minority,  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  nomina- 
tions that  we  will  consider  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  year  which  will  be  more 
important  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try than  who  will  assume  responsibil- 
ity as  the  Secretary  of  Education.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Mr.  Bennett  for  that  position. 
I  think  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  ex- 
perience and  qualifications  that  he 
has  the  ability  to  be  a  great  Secretary 
of  Education.  The  times  demand.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  the  best. 

Mr.  Bennett  graduated  from  Gonza- 
ga  High  School  in  Washington,  DC. 
and  received  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  Williams  College  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy, 
received  a  law  degree  from  Harvard. 
Mr.  Bermett  taught  philosophy  at 
Boston  University  from  1971  to  1976 
and  served  as  president  and  director  of 
the  National  Humanities  Center  in 
North  Carolina.  For  the  last  4  years, 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  of  the  Humanities.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  written  extensively  on 
the  humanities  and  on  various  educa- 
tion topics. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  body  and  par- 
ents across  this  Nation  recognize  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  education.  That 
issue  has  been  fairly  well  explored  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  I  hope,  Mr.  I»resi- 
dent,  that  this  Secretary  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  this  study  and 
indicate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  where  the  responsibility  lies  for 
strengthening  the  whole  educational 
process. 


Mr.  Bennett  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  a  time  when  the 
challenges  facing  American  education 
have  never  been  greater.  The  chal- 
lenge of  excellence  and  quality  remain 
a  high  priority  for  this  Nation.  Recent 
reports  demonstrate  that  the  educa- 
tion reform  movement  continues  to 
gain  momentum.  Other  reports,  how- 
ever, demonstrate  that  the  excellence 
and  quality  we  seek  is  not  reaching 
our  Nation's  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged youth.  Although  achievement 
scores  on  the  SAT  have  improved  in 
the  last  4  years,  blacks  and  Hispanics 
continue  to  score  significantly  below 
whites.  While  the  national  dropout 
rate  exceeds  15  percent,  the  dropout 
rate  for  Hispanics  is  twice  that  level. 

We  presently  face  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  subjects  such  as  math,  sci- 
ences, and  foreign  languages.  Experts 
predict  a  general  shortage  of  teachers 
by  1990.  Many  of  our  teachers  current- 
ly are  not  adequately  trained  In  their 
subject  areas.  For  instance,  of  the 
55,000  teachers  currently  teaching  in  a 
foreign  language,  only  12.000  have  the 
necessary  academic  qualifications. 
These  are  problems  of  national  signifi- 
csmce  requiring  a  national  response. 

These  challenges  come  at  a  time  of 
enormous  Federal  deficits  and  severe 
budget  constraints.  President  Reagan's 
1986  budget  proposes  to  cut  $3  billion 
from  the  Federal  education  budget. 
These  cuts  come  on  top  of  the  signifi- 
cant pullback  from  the  for  education 
over  the  last  3  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  must  be 
a  national  leader  in  education.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Ted  Bell  promot- 
ed the  goals  of  excellence  and  quality, 
urged  us  to  improve  access  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  provided  courage  and 
reason  in  challenging  us  to  do  better. 
It  will  be  just  as  vital,  particularly 
during  the  current  budget  debate,  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  Education  exer- 
cise similar  leadership  and  courage  in 
defending  the  education  budget. 

I  note,  incidentally,  that  the  1986 
budget  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  proposes  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  for  the  humanities 
by  $13  million,  including  a  $2  million 
reduction  for  humanities  instruction 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
I  hope  that  the  cuts  Mr.  Bennett  pro- 
posed in  the  humanities  are  not  a 
prognosis  of  Mr.  Bennett's  support  for 
education. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
was  troubled  by  Mr.  Bennett's  failure 
to  make  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
Department  of  Education  during  his 
confirmation  hearing.  While  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Bennett  will  prove  capable  as 
an  administrator,  the  Department  of 
Education  requires  a  leader,  not  just 
an  administrator.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Secretary  in  the  coming  months 
will  be  required  to  be  an  activist  and 
an  advocate  in  promoting  sound  edu- 
cation policy. 


I  would  like  to  express  my  concern 
at  this  point  over  the  administration's 
proposals  to  cut  student  financial  as- 
sistance programs,  particularly  the 
GSL  Program.  In  the  I>resident's  1986 
budget,  more  than  $1  billion  will  be 
cut  from  the  GSL  Program  alone.  The 
effect  of  the  President's  proposals  will 
be  to  deny  low-interest  loans  to  over 
800,000  students. 

In  my  State,  Madam  President, 
many  mothers  and  fathers,  with  large 
families,  are  working  and  have  com- 
bined incomes  which  may  exceed 
$32,500.  If  we  accept  the  President's 
recommendation,  we  will  see  the  end 
of  the  children  of  those  mothers  and 
fathers  being  able  to  participate  in  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  those  fami- 
lies. Madam  President,  I  am  told  that 
40,000  students  in  my  State  will  be 
denied  loan  assistance  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  proposals.  Those  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  hardwork- 
ing, middle-income  families  who  take 
great  pride  in  education,  recognize  its 
importance  and  believe  In  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  Nation  as  a  path 
for  future  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

If  we  accept  this  proposal.  Madam 
President,  we  are  in  effect  putting  the 
dollar  sign  back  on  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  this  country. 

For  the  last  22  years,  I  have  support- 
ed the  belief  that  If  a  young  American 
has  the  talent  and  the  skill  and  the 
desire  to  go  to  our  fine  schools  and  col- 
leges across  this  Nation,  the  financial 
limitation  of  their  parents  should  not 
be  an  absolute  bar  to  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

In  that  regard.  Madam  President,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed $4,000  "megacap"  on  total  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  severely  restrict 
many  students'  ability  to  attend  the 
college  of  their  choice.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  showed  that 
such  a  cap  would  adversely  affect  at 
least  27  percent  of  all  aid  recipients  at- 
tending Independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. According  to  this  survey, 
each  student  would  lose  an  average  of 
$1,585. 

There  are  ways  to  achieve  cost  sav- 
ings in  student  aid  without  eliminating 
stud«its  from  the  program.  For  in- 
stance, the  defaults  in  student  loans 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$800  million  this  year.  Certainly,  more 
vigorous  enforcement  in  this  area  will 
achieve  immediate  savings  without  af- 
fecting current  loan  availability. 

I  urge  Mr.  Beimett,  as  his  first  task 
as  Secretary,  to  carefully  review  the 
administration's  proposed  cuts  in  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Bennett  comes  to  the  De- 
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partment  with  a  fresh  view,  not 
having  participated  in  the  Depart- 
ment's budget  process.  In  the  hearings 
on  his  nomination,  I  think  the  mes- 
sage was  clear  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  Congress  considers  these 
proposals  harsh  and  draconian.  In 
light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  Secretary's  authority— 
indeed  it  is  his  responsibility— to  reas- 
sess these  proposals  and  to  make  fur- 
ther recommendations. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bennett 
will,  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, vigorously  pursue  the  affirmative 
action  policies  and  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment that  will  be  entrusted  to  him.  In 
response  to  my  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Bennett  affirmed  that  he  is 
"a  proponent  of  affirmative  action" 
and  that,  as  Secretary  of  Education, 
he  would  "obey  the  law  and  enforce 
the  law."  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett will  fulfill  his  duties  in  this 
regard. 

I  would  urge  Mr.  Bennett  not  only  to 
"enforce  the  law"  but  also  to  vigorous- 
ly pursue  these  policies. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  achieve  a  more 
racially  balanced  society,  the  statistics 
in  our  schools  reflect  a  widening  rift 
between  the  races.  An  ABC  documen- 
tary, "To  Save  Our  Schools,  To  Save 
Our  Children,"  referred  to  the  "racial 
schism"  that  is  growing  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  statis- 
tics show  declining  enrollments  in 
higher  education  among  black  and 
Hispanic  youth.  And  in  graduate  edu- 
cation, there  i£  a  decline,  both  in 
terms  of  percentages  and  actual  num- 
bers, of  minorities  enrolling  and  grad- 
uating in  most  subject  areas.  Only  by 
vigorously  pursuing  the  civil  rights 
laws  and  affirmative  action  goals  will 
we  reverse  these  trends.  Ernest  Boyer, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  ad- 
dressed this  subject  in  the  ABC  docu- 
mentary. He  stated: 

If  you  have  one  group  of  students  who 
become  empowered  through  education  •  •  • 
that  is  they  can  use  language  effectively 
•  •  •  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  stu- 
dents who  have  simply  marked  time  for  4 
years,  who  haven't  gained  any  degree  of 
confidence  or  skill  *  *  *  then  we've  built  a 
two-class  system  in  which  people  with 
power  control  the  lives  of  the  unempowered. 
That's  not  only  not  good  democracy  and  not 
good  government,,  it's  disastrous  social 
policy.  In  the  end,  those  who  don't  have  the 
authority  will  become  increasingly  angry 
that  they  can't  participate  and  help  shape 
their  own  destiny.  The  end  would  be  a  crisis 
and  confrontation  and  I  think  a  dramatic 
erosion  in  the  dream  we  call  America." 

Madam  President.  I  submitted  for 
the  Record  a  numl)er  of  questions  to 
Dr.  Bennett  on  this  subject  which  I 
believe  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  questions  and  Dr.  Bennett's  an- 
swers be  printed  in  the  Record. 


I  look  forward  to  working  with  Dr. 
Bennett  to  strengthen  our  educational 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  amd  Answers  Submitted  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett,  by  Senator  Edward  M. 

Kennedy 

8(a)  In  January  of  1984.  you  wrote  a  letter 
to  Clarence  Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  in 
which  you  stated  your  views  concerning  the 
use  of  goals  and  timetables.  Does  that  letter 
continue  to  represent  your  views  on  this 
subject? 

A.  Yes. 

8(b)  In  particular,  you  wrote  that  •(T)o 
request  that  we  set  and  state  numerical 
goals'  for  hiring  is  to  ask  us  to  anticipate 
hiring  on  the  basis  of  such  goals  .  .  .  (and) 
.  .  .  asks  us  to  consider  race  or  sex  or  color 
as  reasonable  ingredients  In  such  decisions." 

Does  your  view  of  the  use  of  goals  or  time- 
tables apply  to  other  areas  of  civil  rights 
law  such  as  desegregation  of  higher  educa- 
tion (Criteria  for  Dismantling  DeJure  Sys- 
tems of  Public  Higher  Education  43  Fed. 
Register  6658.  Feb.  15.  1978)? 

A.  I  adhere  to  the  principles  articulated  in 
my  referenced  letter  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  believe 
that  they  should  apply  wherever  possible 
within  existing  civil  rights  law,  as  interpret- 
ed by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As 
the  letter  observed,  importantly,  there  has 
never  been  a  finding  of  discrimination 
against  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  either  under  my  Chairmanship 
or  previously.  The  EEOC  request,  therefore, 
was  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  situa- 
tions where  race-conscious  remedies  have 
t>een  imposed  in  the  context  of  a  judicial 
finding  of  discrimination.  I  do,  in  general, 
believe  that  remedial  action  is  appropriate 
to  address  the  effects  of  past  discrimination 
in  various  segments  of  American  society.  In- 
cluding educational  institutions. 

8(c)  If  the  answer  to  8(b)  is  "yes",  do  you 
as  Secretary  intend  to  follow  your  own 
views  rather  than  the  criteria  cited  above? 

If  the  answer  to  8(b)  Is  "no",  how  would 
you  square  your  obligation  to  enforce  such 
regulations  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  with  what  you  have  indicated  are 
deeply  held  personal  views? 

A.  If  confirmed  as  Secretary,  I  intend,  con- 
sistent with  my  sworn  obligations,  fully  to 
comply  with  and  enforce  existing  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements.  Where  I  be- 
lieve such  laws  or  regulations  are  unjust,  or 
reflect  misguided  social  policy.  I  will  endeav- 
or, within  all  legal  requirements,  to  see  that 
such  statutes  or  regulations  are  appropri- 
ately amended. 

9.  As  Secretary  of  Education,  will  you 
submit  an  affirmative  action  plan  to  EEOC 
as  required  by  Reorganization  Plan  4? 

A.  (I  presume  that  the  question  refers  to 
reorganization  Plan  #  1  of  1978)  Yes. 

10(a)  Are  you  aware  that  affirmative 
action  plans  are  one  of  the  principal  remedi- 
al tools  used  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion where  there  has  been  a  finding  of  dis- 
crimination? 

A.  Yes. 

10(b)  Do  you  support  affirmative  action 
plans  to  remedy  a  finding  of  past  discrimi- 
nation? 

A.  Yes. 

10(c)  If  the  answer  to  10(b)  is  "yes",  how 
do  you  square  that  answer  with  your  view 


that  race  should  never  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  any  government  decision  making? 

A.  See  my  response  to  8(b)  above. 

Q:  (a)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Adams  v.  Rxchardaon,  now  Adams  v.  BelL 
currently  pending  in  Federal  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

(b)  That  case  Involves  state  systems  of 
higher  education  where  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  made  specific  findings  of  discrimina- 
tion as  long  ago  as  1969.  In  1973.  the  D.C. 
Circuit  ordered  the  Department  to  begin  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  state  systems 
of  higher  education  which  had  not  fully  dis- 
mantled their  dual  systems.  After  numerous 
negotiations  and  further  commitments  by 
the  states,  six  states  are  now  under  couri 
order  to  achieve  their  commitmen'.s  by  the 
fall  of  1985.  Data  will  soon  become  available 
on  how  they  are  doing. 

If  the  evaluation  of  this  data  indicates 
that  these  states  will  not  meet  their  com- 
mitments by  the  fall  of  1985  do  you  Intend 
to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings? 

If  the  answer  to  (b)  is  "no"  please  indicate 
why  not  and  detail  the  steps  you  intend  to 
take  under  these  circumstances.  Be  specific. 

A  My  understanding  is  that  the  couri 
order  required  the  Depariment  to  com- 
mence Title  VI  enforcement  proceedings 
against  any  state  determined  to  have  failed 
to  achieve  substantial  progress  toward  the 
goals  of  iU  plan.  The  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
reviewed  the  plans  and  the  progress  of  these 
six  states  as  required  by  the  order.  As  of 
this  date.  OCR  has  determined  that  all  six 
states  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
meeting  their  goals.  OCR  will  continue  to 
monitor  implementation  of  the  plans  and 
appropriate  action  will  be  taken  if  any  viola- 
tions of  Title  VI  are  found. 

additional  questions 

1.  a.  Does  existing  civil  rights  laws,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court,  permit  the 
federal  government  to  require  public  and 
private  entities  to  "consider  race  or  sex  or 
color  as  reasonable  ingredients"  in  reaching 
employment,  school  assignments  or  other 
civil  rights  related  decisions? 

b.  If  the  answer  to  (a)  is  "yes",  will  you 
use  these  legal  tools  in  carrying  out  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  Secretary? 

Answer 

1(a)  Yes. 

Kb)  I  will  do  so,  as  the  law  requires.  I 
Intend  to  comply  fuliy  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

2.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  regard- 
ing Adams  V.  BelL  Judge  F>ratt's  March  24, 
1983  order  requires  the  Department  to 
secure  full  compliance  from  the  states  no 
later  than  the  Fall  of  1985.  If  the  Depart- 
ment concludes  that  the  states  have  not 
fully  met  each  of  their  commitments  and 
have  not  fully  dismantled  their  dual  sys- 
tems by  the  Fall  of  1985,  will  the  Depart- 
ment begin  enforcement  proceedings 
against  the  states  at  that  time? 

Answer:  If  it  is  determined  that  states  are 
not  in  compliance  with  title  VI  and  it  is  de- 
termined that  enforcement  proceedings  are 
the  best  way  to  bring  them  into  compliance, 
I  Intend  to  see  to  it  that  statutory  enforce- 
ment remedies  will  be  pursued. 

1.  a.  Does  existing  civil  rights  laws,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court,  permit  the 
federal  government  to  require  public  and 
private  entities  to  "consider  race  or  sex  or 
color  as  reasonable  ingredients"  in  reaching 
employment,  school  assignments  or  other 
civil  rights  related  decisions? 


b.  If  the  answer  to  (a)  is  "yes",  will  you 
ise  these  legal  tools  In  carrying  out  your  re- 
ponsibilities  as  Secretary? 
2.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  regard- 
ng  Adam^  v.  Bell.  Judge  F>ratt°s  March  24. 
1983    order    requires    the    Department    to 
secure  full  compliance  from  the  states  no 
later  than  the  Fall  of  1985.  If  the  Depart- 
ment concludes  that   the  states   have  not 
fully  met  each  of  their  commitments  and 
have  not  fully  dismantled  their  dual  sys- 
tems by  the  Pall  of  1985.  will  the  Depart- 
ment     begin      enforcement      proceedings 
against  the  states  at  that  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
nomination  of  William  Bennett  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Subcommittee,  the  area  of 
education  is  one  of  my  greatest  inter- 
ests. Over  the  last  4  years  I  have  been 
continually  impressed  with  the  work 
of  Secretary  Bell  and  other  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Education  as  they 
have  administered  our  vitally  impor- 
tant Federal  education  laws  in  a  very 
difficult  time.  Strong  positive  leader- 
ship is  needed  at  the  Department  to 
implement  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  laws  which  are 
vital  to  the  future  success  of  our 
Nation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  William  Bennett  to  be  Secretary  of 
Education,  after  having  participated  in 
Dr.  Bennett's  confirmation  hearing 
l)efore  the  Lal)or  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  During  that  meet- 
ing, and  in  two  private  meetings.  Dr. 
Bennett  assured  me  that  he  will  be  a 
strong  advocate  within  and  outside  the 
administration  for  the  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  for  the 
funding  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. On  the  basis  of  these  conversa- 
tions, and  the  letter  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  our  full  committee  chair- 
man, Orhin  Hatch,  I  will  vote  for  Dr. 
Bennett  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  And,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  him  as  we  seek  to  im- 
prove Federal  education  programs 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Education  Committee.  Senator 
Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  William  Bennett  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

I  have  known,  liked  and  worked  with 
Bill  Bennett  during  his  tenure  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  I  am  impressed 
with  his  candid  and  forthright  manner 
and  his  personal  integrity  and  ability, 
and  only  hope  that  the  nominee  to  be 
his  successor  at  the  Endovraient  will 
possess  those  same  qualities,  too. 

During  the  confirmation  hearing,  I 
questioned  Dr.  Bennett  closely  about 


the  administration's  proposals  for  pro- 
gram changes  and  budgetary  cutbacks 
in  student  aid.  I  expressed  my  strong 
opposition  to  those  proposals,  and 
pointed  out  that  they  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  more  than  one  mil- 
lion students  who  now  use  grants, 
loans  and  work  study  to  help  finance 
their  postsecondary  education.  How 
can  we  have  an  opportunity  society  if 
our  young  citizens  do  not  have  full 
educational  opportunities? 

In  his  response.  Dr.  Bennett  ac- 
knowledged that  the  proposals  would 
have  "difficult  consequences  for  many 
people."  He  also  pledged  to  work  with 
the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  coming  up  with  alternatives.  I 
liked  the  fact  that  he  did  not  duck  the 
issue,  and  I  particularly  liked  his  will- 
ingness to  attempt  to  work  with  us  in 
this  area  of  such  great  importance. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Bennett  and  I  will 
find  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  of 
issues  from  time  to  time.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  in  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  from  his  work  at  the  En- 
dowment and  from  his  approach  to 
this  position.  Bill  Bennett  has  given  us 
more  than  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  l)e  able  to  work  together, 
even  though  we  may  hold  opposing 
views. 

Madam  President,  this  nomination 
holds  out  the  bright  promise  of  a 
frank  and  open  dialog  on  the  critical 
issues  confronting  us  in  education.  Ted 
Bell,  who  has  just  expressed  his  nega- 
tive reaction  to  the  administration's 
proposed  cutbacks,  did  an  admirable 
job  of  fulfilling  that  same  kind  of 
promise  while  he  was  Secretary  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  Bill  Bermett  will 
do  likewise.  The  opportunity  is  his, 
and  I  fervently  hope  he  will  succeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  confirm  the  noniination  of 
Dr.  William  Bennett  as  the  next  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Eklucation  Committee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Madam  President.  I  also  am  going  to 
join  in  voting  for  Mr.  Beimett.  I  have 
known  him  some  years  prior  to  his 
coming  on  the  Washington  scence, 
when  he  was  with  the  Center  For  Hu- 
manities, in  North  Carolina. 

I  do  express  some  reservations,  how- 
ever. We  have  just  heard  about  the 
former  Secretary,  Ted  Bell,  who  did  a 
remarkable  job,  who  fought  within  the 
administration  to  see  that  those  edu- 
cation figures  were  as  high  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  and  he  performed  a 
great  service  to  the  Nation. 

At  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Dr.  Bermett  in 
many  ways  added  a  creativity  factor, 
but  he  took  the  figures  handed  to  him 
by  OMB.  When  he  appeared  before 


our  committees,  he  was  so  supportive 
of  OMB  that  one  of  the  members 
asked  him  whether  he  was  working  for 
OMB  or  was  he  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  he  fight 
for  the  education  programs  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 

My  second  concern  is  that  his  writ- 
ten statements  and  his  record  in  some 
regard  are  not  strong  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  As  Secretary  of  Education, 
one  of  his  major  functions  will  be  to 
see  that  minorities  within  our  country 
have  a  better  opportunity,  particularly 
in  urban  school  situations.  We  do  not 
need  to  go  very  far  from  this  Capitol 
building  to  find  schools  that  can  be  de- 
scribed, at  l)est,  as  medicxrre.  That 
should  not  be,  in  this  great,  rich,  tal- 
ented country,  and  it  has  to  change.  I 
want  a  Secretary  of  Education  who  Is 
going  to  be  sensitive  in  this  area. 

Having  said  that,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  is  a  creative  [wrson.  He  is 
a  person  of  great  ability,  and  I  hope 
he  wiU  do  well.  I  intend  to  work  with 
him  to  see  that  he  does  well,  so  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  win. 

I  think  he  has  to  make  a  basic  deci- 
sion: Whether  he  is  going  to  serve  pri- 
marily those  at  OMB  and  those  in  the 
administration  who  want  to  cut  back 
and  do  less  and  less,  or  whether  he  is 
going  to  serve  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  whether  he  is 
going  to  take  a  look  at  how  history  is 
going  to  judge  him. 

We  are  in  a  situation  in  this  country 
in  which  we  need  leadership,  not  drift- 
ing. I  hope  he  will  provide  leadership. 
There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Bennett 
has  the  intellectual  capacity  to  con- 
tribute a  great  deal.  I  think  there  is 
some  question  whether  he  is  going  to 
have  the  backbone  to  contribute  a 
great  deal. 

I  hof>e  he  will  weigh  carefully  this 
new  responsibility  he  has  and  serve 
the  people  of  the  Nation  well.  I  wiU 
vote  for  him.  I  hope  he  will  keep  in 
mind  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  report  card 
that  he  will  have  to  make  not  only  to 
this  body  but  to  the  Nation  and  to  his 
country. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
the  time. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
William  J.  Bermett  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Education.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  I  fully  support 
the  President's  choice  of  Mr.  Bennett 
to  serve  in  this  very  important  post.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  committee 
chairman  for  his  effective  work  In 
bringing  this  nomination  l>efore  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration  today. 

Madam  President.  WQliam  J.  Ben- 
nett Is  an  excellent  choice  to  become 
the  third  Secretary  of  the  Department 
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of  Education.  His  long  history  as  an 
outstanding  scholar,  administrator, 
and  spokesman  for  the  study  of  the 
humanities  amply  qualifies  him  to 
hold  this  most  important  post.  During 
the  next  2  years  we  will  need  a  man  of 
his  experience  and  commitment  to 
education  to  help  guide  national  edu- 
cation policy. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Among  those  pro- 
posals are  sweeping  reforms  in  Federal 
Education  Programs.  Specifically,  the 
President  has  proposed  important 
changes  in  the  structure  of  Federal 
student  assistance.  These  programs 
are  vital  to  college  and  other  postsec- 
ondary  students  and  their  families  as 
they  struggle  with  the  high  cost  of 
education.  The  President  has  proposed 
instituting  a  mega-cap  on  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  any  one  student 
can  receive  in  a  year.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  link  eligibil- 
ity for  grants  and  subsidized  jobs  as 
well  as  subsidized  loans  to  measures  of 
economic  need.  Finally,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  financing  mechanisms  by  which 
these  programs  are  provided  through 
lending  institutions.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  wise  man  once  said,  "the 
President  proposes  and  the  Congress 
disposes." 

The  issues  that  the  President  has 
raised  by  submitting  his  package  of 
educational  reforms  are  important 
ones.  In  the  face  of  continuing  deficits 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  to  $200 
billion  each  year,  we  must  take  steps 
to  curtail  spending  and  economize 
Federal  programs.  But  we  must  also 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
most  in  need  of  help. 

Traditionally.  Federal  education 
policy  has  been  to  provide  access  to 
education  for  deserving  students  who 
seek  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  col- 
lege or  university.  Its  purpose  has 
been  to  guarantee  that  no  student  who 
seeks  to  improve  himself  or  herself 
should  be  denied  that  opportunity. 
Over  the  years,  however,  these  pro- 
grams have  grown  substantially 
beyond  what  reasonable  men  and 
women  would  have  conceived. 

Fortunately,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  due  to  be  extended  during  the 
99th  Congress.  It  is  the  natural  time 
to  reexamine  these  Federal  programs 
and  to  make  adjustments  if  necessary. 
But  only  if  they  are  truly  necessary. 
Once  that  fact  has  been  determined, 
any  changes  must  be  fair.  They  must 
be  fair  to  the  taxpayers,  fair  to  the 
lending  institutions,  fair  to  the  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. First  and  foremost,  they  must 
he  fair  to  the  students  whom  these 
programs  serve. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  envy  the 
new  Secretary  of  Education.  Before 
him  lies  an  arduous  task.  He  must  rein 
in  a  growing  bureaucracy  at  the  De- 


partment, he  must  distinguish  among 
the  many  good  and  bad  proposals 
being  pushed  by  this  city's  education 
associations  and  he  must  negotiate 
with  Congress  over  proposals  to  cut 
back  one  of  the  Nations  most  popular 
programs— student  aid.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  new  Secretary  of  Education 
will  face  a  difficult  challenge.  I  can 
think  of  no  higher  compliment  f'*- 
William  J.  Bennett  than  the  fact  that 
President  Reagan  has  chosen  him  for 
this  assignment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  his  nomination. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President.  I 
extend  my  support  and  congratula- 
tions to  Dr.  William  J.  Bennett.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  a  well-qualified,  long- 
standing proponent  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  students. 

He  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  strengthening  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  encouraging  more  local  con- 
trol of  education  issues,  increased  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  teachers,  and 
reform  in  teacher  education  and  train- 
ing curricula. 

My  support  for  Dr.  Bennett  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education  does  not  come, 
however,  without  some  apprehension. 

For  example.  I  am  concerned  about 
Dr.  Bennett's  statement  of  advocacy 
for  Federal  support  of  private  schools. 

I  share  his  high  regard  for  the  essen- 
tial contribution  which  private  schools 
continue  to  make  to  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  educational  opportunities 
in  this  country,  and  I  sympathize  with 
parents  over  the  difficulties  which 
these  costs  place  on  them  in  these  fi- 
nancially troubled  times.  Nonetheless. 
I  cannot  agree  that  tuition  tax  credits 
or  school  vouchers  represent  sound 
public  policy— either  for  education  or 
the  economy. 

This  issue  is  of  special  importance  in 
light  of  the  administration's  proposals 
to  freeze  most  major  grant  programs 
at  their  1985  level  at  the  same  time 
many  smaller  grant  programs  are 
being  reduced  or  eliminated— total 
fiscal  year  1986  education  funding 
under  the  proposed  budget  is  a  3 -per- 
cent decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level.  It  would  be  hard  to  justify  un- 
dertaking a  major  new  subsidy  of  pri- 
vate education— one  that  has  been  es- 
timated to  cost  as  much  as  $7  billion 
by  1986— under  these  circumstances. 

A  policy  under  which  private  educa- 
tion is  subsidized  or  cost  free  would 
result  in  a  dual  school  system  depend- 
ent upon  Federal  financial  support. 
Many  Federal.  State  and  local  educa- 
tion leaders  have  expressed  concern 
that  an  expanded  dual  school  system 
would  result  in  nonpublic  schools  serv- 
ing the  most  capable  and  least  trouble- 
some young  people  while  public 
schools  would  enroll  the  academically 
borderline  and  those  with  discipline 


problems.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
an  outcome  which  should  be  tolerated. 

I  encourage  Dr.  Bennett,  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  Education,  to  address 
these  concerns  prior  to  lending  sup- 
port to  these  important  issues. 

In  summary,  I  urge  Dr.  Bennett  to 
stay  the  course  for  education  progress 
during  his  auiministration  by  continu- 
ing his  strong  leadership  in  reinforcing 
our  national  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  education.  I  extend  to  him  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  being 
named  Secretary  of  Education  and 
offer  him  my  support.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  ) 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Madam  President,  as 
soon  as  this  body  votes  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  William  Bennett  to 
head  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  will  have 
two  of  its  citizens  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States- 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dole  and,  now.  Bill 
Bennett.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  note  that 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  is  so 
strongly— or  so  well— represented.  The 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  are  honored 
by  his  nomination  and  proud  of  his 
achievements. 

Prom  the  end  of  the  1960's  until  just 
recently.  America  went  through  one  of 
the  most  depressing  and  shameful  eras 
in  its  educational  history.  When  I  met 
Bill  he  was  the  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Humanities  Center  in  North  Caroli- 
na, an  institution  that  he  helped 
found  in  order  to  help  put  back  the 
pieces  of  American  learning.  While 
educators  in  this  country  were  abdicat- 
ing their  respKjnslbility  to  teach  the 
heritage  of  civilization  and  learning, 
when  teachers  were  coerced  to  follow 
every  fad  and  whim  that  might  come 
by.  when  students  were  given  precious 
little  guidance  as  to  what  might  be 
better  or  worse,  more  or  less  impor- 
tant—that's when  Bill  Beimett  started 
to  call  for  a  return  to  sanity.  He  put 
together  a  place  in  my  home  State 
where  teachers  and  professors  might 
come  together  to  talk  and  study  and 
write  about  things  that  matter. 

When  the  President  chose  him  to  be 
the  head  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  getting.  Bennett  was  by 
that  time— and  he  was  still  only  in  his 
thirties— a  national  leader  in  the  fight 
against  moral  and  intellectual  laxity  in 
schools.  From  everything  I've  seen  and 
heard  and  read.  Bill  Bennett  has  one 
overriding  mission— to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  seriousness  in  teach- 
ing and  learning  back  to  our  class- 
rooms. He  wrote  recently  how  the  mis- 
sion of  education  must  now  be  "to  re- 
claim the  legacy  of  our  civilization  for 
our  children  and  our  students."  He's  a 
man  who  knows  that  civilization  is 
always  only  one  generation  deep,  and 
if  we  fail  to  offer  our  students,  all  our 


students,  the  wealth  of  their  heritage, 
■  hat  heritage  is  lost. 

Bill  Bennett  is  not  shy.  When  a  fight 
is  called  for.  he  will  fight  it.  In  the 
report  I  just  alluded  to  Bennett  points 
his  finger  exactly  where  it  should  be 
pointed— at  the  failure  of  people  in  his 
profession,  teaching,  to  offer  our  stu- 
dents an  exposure  to  the  best  that's 
been  thought  and  known.  At  the  NEH 
he  won  the  respect  of  all  sides  by  not 
catering  to  this  group  of  favoring  that 
interest.  Rather,  he  did  what  I  wish 
every  politician  and  administrator 
should  do— he  set  out  the  highest  of 
standards,  the  best  of  standards,  and 
then  asked  anyone  who  could  meet 
them  to  work  with  him.  The  special  in- 
terests might  feel  left  out  but  every- 
one else  I've  talked  to.  liberals  as  well 
as  conservatives,  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  leadership  at  NEH. 

So,  just  as  Bill  has  spoken  up  for 
standards  and  quality  in  education,  I 
myself  am  happy  to  speak  up  for  Bill 
Bennett.  He  has  made  those  of  us  who 
come  from  North  Carolina  very 
proud.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  William  J.  Bennett  for  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  speedily  approve  his  ap- 
pointment. Dr.  Bennett,  a  distin- 
guished educator,  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  be  our  Nation's  chief  spokes- 
man for  education  policy.  His  academ- 
ic and  management  credentials  speak 
highly  of  his  abilities  to  use  the  De- 
partment as  an  effective  tool  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  our  children. 

Dr.  Bennett  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  philos- 
ophy from  the  University  of  Texas 
and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  has  taught  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  University  of  Texas,  and  has 
served  as  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Humanities  Center  in  Chapel 
Hill.  NC.  He  has  always  been  a  strong 
promoter  of  the  humanities  in  educa- 
tion and  was  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  in  1981  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  During  his  tenure  at  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, Dr.  Bennett  was  a  champion  of 
excellence  in  education  and  initiated  a 
number  of  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

I  believe  that  in  his  role  as  Secretary 
of  Education.  Dr.  Bennett  will  find 
that  there  has  never  been  a  greater 
challenge  to  our  public  education 
system.  Our  public  education  system  is 
being  called  on  to  satisfy  a  widening 
insistence  on  equality  in  educational 
opportunities,  to  offer  a  greater  diver- 
sity and  choice  for  students,  to  main- 
tain higher  academic  standards,  to 
meet  higher  demands  for  accountabil- 
ity and  to  meet  society's  needs  for  edu- 
cated and  skilled  workers  in  new  fields. 
And  in  the  wake  of  new  challenges, 
the  publication  of  'A  Nation  at  Risk" 


and  other  major  studies  have  indicat- 
ed an  educational  system  in  trouble. 
As  Dr.  Bennett  discussed  in  his  confir- 
mation hearing,  a  groundswell  of 
major  education  reforms  have  been 
initiated  appropriately  at  the  State 
and  local  level  to  tighten  standards  for 
teachers,  to  stiffen  graduation  require- 
ments and  to  toughen  curriculum. 
However,  there  is  also  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bennett  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate, 
however,  limited  role  in  providing 
leadership  in  improving  our  education- 
al system,  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance, and  in  ensuring  access  for  all 
students.  In  pursuit  of  these  national 
goals,  however,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  diminish  those  aspects  of  education 
which  are  best  protected  by  the  diver- 
sity and  direction  of  locally  elected 
school  system  leadership. 

I  l)elieve  that  our  Nation's  greatest 
strength  is  the  education,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  its  citizens.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  Dr. 
Bennett  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. With  his  special  blend  of  ex- 
pertise and  his  strong  advocacy  for  the 
President's  reform  agenda,  I  feel  he 
will  help  return  basic  values,  basic  tra- 
ditions, and  basic  good  sense  to  the 
Nation's  classrooms. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  aljsence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  equally  divided^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  majority  yields 
back  its  time^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  all  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
Bermett,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Sec- 
retsa-y  of  Education. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  East],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
CHER]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Steknis]  would  each 
vote  "aye." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Ex.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abdnor 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Andrew! 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bauciu 

Graasley 

Murkowskl 

Bentwn 

HarUn 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bincamm 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Brmdiey 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Riegle 

Chifee 

Hollings 

RockefeUer 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cnnston 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

D'Anuito 

Kasaebaum 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kerry 

Specter 

E>ixon 

lAutenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenici 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trible 

Eacleton 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Evuis 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Weicker 

Ford 

McClure 

Wilson 

Glenn 

McConnell 
NAYS-0 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING 

-7 

Coehnn 

Goldwater 

Stennis 

East 

Mathias 

Garn 

Melcher 

So,  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified 
that  the  Senate  has  given  its  consent 
to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  I»resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  John  Herrington  to 
be  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  nomina- 
tion be  considered 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  is  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  assume  Senators 
will  want  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  John  Herrington  to 
be  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  nomina- 
tion be  considered  under  the  following 
time  agreement:  1  hour  and  15  min- 
utes on  the  nomination.  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] or  their  designees,  with  15  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Following  the  conclusion  of.  or  the 
yielding  back  of.  time,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  immediately  without 
intervening  debate,  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  motion  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Herrington  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  with  re- 
spect to  this  request.  There  had  been  a 
thought  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
time  agreements  on  both  Mr.  Hodel 
and  Mr.  Herrington.  with  a  vote  back- 
to-back  on  those  two.  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  clear  that.  If  I  can  see  Mr. 
Proxmire.  I  might  be  able  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  an  arrangement  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  would  be 
not  only  satisfactory  but  preferable  to 
the  minority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  both  Senators. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  if  he  will,  for  a  moment,  pull  this 
request  back  and  go  with  his  request 
on  Mr.  Hodel.  during  which  time  I 
may  be  able  to  clear  this  matter  with 
Mr.  Proxmire  and  any  others  who 
may  be  interested? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Donald  Hodel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  nomina- 
tion be  considered  under  the  following 
time  agreement:  1  hour  and  20  min- 
utes on  the  nomination.  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana or  their  designees,  and  20  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Following  the  conclu- 


sion of.  or  the  yielding  back  of,  time, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  imme- 
diately without  intervening  debate, 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  on 
the  nomination  of  E>onald  Hodel  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  motion  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation of  Donald  Hodel  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  there 
be  any  objection  on  my  side  if  we  com- 
bine the  two  time  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination,  the  motion, 
appeal,  et  cetera,  and  then  have  two 
back-to-back  votes,  once  the  time  on 
both  had  been  yielded  back  or  had  ex- 
pired? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  do  it  that  way,  but  I 
want  to  accommodate  my  colleagues.  I 
know  it  is  convenient  to  them,  and  I 
will  not  object  to  that.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  have  15  minutes  to  speak  on  Mr. 
Herrington  and  20  minutes  on  Mr. 
Hodel.  I  may  not  use  all  that  time,  but 
I  would  like  to  reserve  that  much  time. 
If  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  like  to  proceed  and  make  a  com- 
bination of  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  just 
reached,  I  would  ask  that  these  be 
joined  and  the  time  agreement  be  re- 
entered with  regard  to  Mr.  Herring- 
ton. That  is,  that  that  be  considered 
under  the  following  time  agreement:  1 
hour  and  15  minutes  on  the  nomina- 
tion, 1  hour  to  he  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  15  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Pol- 
lowing  the  conclusion  of,  or  the  yield- 
ing back  of,  time,  there  will  be  votes 
immediately  thereafter  on  the  two 
nominations,  proceeding  to  vote  imme- 
diately without  further  debate, 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  on 
the  nominations  of  both  of  those  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  majority  leader 
then  asking  that  there  be  2  hours  and 
35  minutes  on  both  nominations,  with 
Mr.  Proxmire  to  be  given  20  minutes 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hodel  auid 
15  minutes  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Herrington? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  After  which  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  vote  on  both  back-to- 
back? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  first  vote  to  be 
under  a  15-minute  time  limitation  and 
the  second  to  be  under  a  10-minute 
time  limitation? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  clear  any  reduction  of  the  time  on 
the  second  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Madam  President,  it  is  my  un- 


derstanding, then,  that  if  this  agree- 
ment is  entered  into,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Herrington  first, 
and  then  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hodel.  with  the  time  to  be  as  follows:  2 
hours  and  35  minutes  to  be  utilized  on 
both  nominations,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
quest, with  the  additional  proviso  that 
Mr.  Proxmire  may  have  15  minutes 
under  his  control  on  Mr.  Herrington 
and  20  minutes  under  his  control  on 
Mr.  Hodel,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if 
it  is  used  or  yielded  back,  the  votes 
would  t>egln  to  occur,  first  on  Mr.  Her- 
rington and,  second,  on  Mr.  Hodel. 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  joint 
request  being  agreed  to? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  roUcalls  with  one  show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  rollcalls  with  one 
show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nominations. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  S.  HER- 
RINGTON TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OP  ENERGY 


NOMINATION  OF  DONALD  P. 
HODEL  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  S.  Herrington.  of  California, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Energy. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  P.  Hodel,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

NOMINATION  Or  JOHN  S.  HERRINGTON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
on  February  5  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of  John 
S.  Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of 
Energy.  The  vote  was  20  to  0.  Mr.  Her- 
rington has  fully  complied  with  the 
committee's  rules  requiring  submittal 
of  a  detailed  information  statement 
and  a  financial  disclosure  report. 

The  hearing  on  Mr.  Herrington's 
nomination  was  held  on  January  31. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Herrington  expressly  acknowl- 
edged the  statutory  mandate  estab- 
lished for  the  Department  of  Energy 
by  the  DOE  Organization  Act.  and  he 
assured  the  committee  that  he  would 


iphold  that  mandate.  He  also  empha- 
ized  his  intent  to  carry  out  his  duties 
ts  Secretary  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
Aith  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 
1  look  forward  to  that  cooperation. 
The  Department  of  Engery.  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Herrington's  prede- 
cessor. Donald  Hodel.  developed  and 
naintained  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  I  am  confident 
that  the  relationship  will  continue. 

Four  years  ago.  in  January  1981.  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources considered  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  James  Edwards  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  Energy.  During  the 
hearing  on  that  nomination,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  discussed  the 
need  for  action  in  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  eliminating  excessive  Govern- 
ment management  of  fuels,  and  re- 
moving certain  Federal  regulations 
that  were  then  imposed  on  the  energy 
industry.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  was  ill-pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  serious  disrup- 
tion in  our  energy  supplies.  In  the 
area  of  nuclear  waste  policy,  I  ob- 
served that  we  needed  to  take  action 
without  delay  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  siting  of  nuclear  waste 
storage  facilities. 

Now  that  4  years  have  passed,  where 
do  those  issues  stand  today?  In  some 
areas,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  For  example,  all  remaining 
price  and  allocation  controls  have 
been  removed  from  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products.  As  of  the  first  of 
last  month,  wellhead  price  controls  no 
longer  apply  to  over  half  of  our  natu- 
ral gas  production.  In  addition,  we 
have  initiated  a  new  Federal  program 
for  the  siting  and  development  of  per- 
manent storage  facilities  for  nuclear 
waste. 

The  Energy  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Act  of  1982  improved  our  ability 
to  respond  effectively  to  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions and  other  energy  emergen- 
cies. Moreover,  this  country  is  now 
much  less  dependent  on  crude  oil  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
two  of  the  more  volatile  oil-producing 
areas.  Last  year,  imports  from  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  countries 
amounted  to  less  than  half  of  what 
they  were  in  1981.  Our  vulnerability  to 
import  disruptions  has  also  been  re- 
duced by  the  increasing  size  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which 
now  contains  about  454  million  barrels 
of  oil.  The  average  fill  rate  over  the 
past  quarter  has  exceeded  211,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Four  years,  ago.  at  the  beginning  of 
1981.  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
contained  only  110  million  barrels. 
Today,  with  a  reserve  four  times 
larger,  we  have  substantially  improved 
our  national  security,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  have  also  added  stability 
to   the  world  oil   market,   which  no 


longer  appears  to  react  so  strongly  to 
unexpected  events. 

With  all  of  this  good  news,  some 
may  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  do  we 
need  a  Secretary  of  Energy?  In  my 
judgment,  there  are  sound  reasons. 
First,  although  our  energy  picture  has 
improved,  it  continues  to  have  a  dark 
side.  This  country  continues  to  import 
large  volumes  of  oil.  Thus,  we  contin- 
ue to  be  vulnerable  to  disruptions  in 
the  supplies  of  crude  oil  in  the  world 
markets.  During  1984.  our  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  aver- 
aged over  5  million  barrels  per  day. 
This  volume  was  at>out  32  percent  of 
total  demand  last  year,  and  it  amounts 
to  more  than  a  9-percent  increase  over 
1983  import  levels.  Imports  for  1985 
are  projected  by  the  industry  to  in- 
crease further  by  4  percent  over  last 
year's  level. 

Reliance  on  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  large  as  it  is,  may  not  ade- 
quately offset  this  increasing  depend- 
ence on  imports.  If  a  serious  import 
disruption  should  occur,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  SPR  oil  would  be  distribut- 
ed in  a  timely  and  effective  manner. 
New  distribution  facilities  are  needed 
if  there  is  to  be  reasonable  assurance 
that  serious  fuel  shortages  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  would  be  avoided. 
We  need  a  Cabinet-level  officer,  a  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  with  clear  responsi- 
bility for  assessing  the  circumstances 
of  any  energy  emergency,  serving  as 
the  Government's  spokesman,  moni- 
toring events  and  activities  within  the 
oil  industry,  and  making  the  necessary 
judgments  regarding  the  availability 
of  SPR  oil. 

There  is  also  an  ongoing  need  for  a 
separate  Federal  agency  that  can  serve 
as  a  clear  focal  point  for  formulating 
national  energy  policy,  effectively  im- 
plementing that  policy,  and  managing 
the  energy-related  Federal  programs, 
such  as  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. Federal  power  marketing,  urani- 
um enrichment,  and  the  national  lab- 
oratories. Other  activities  include 
managing  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, developing  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age facilities,  planning  for  energy 
emergencies.  and  managing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Defense  Program. 

During  the  coming  months,  the 
Reagan  administration  will  be  evaluat- 
ing the  merits  of  merging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  with  another  depart- 
ment. I  would  note  that  the  starting 
point  for  such  an  analysis  is  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  that  greater  effi- 
ciency would  ultimately  result  from 
such  a  merger.  Within  the  Congress, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  about 
whether  the  advocates  of  the  merger 
can  meet  their  burden  of  proof  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  Herrington  is  a  former  practic- 
ing attorney  and  businessman  who  has 
served  in  the  Reagan  administration 
since  March  of  1981.  He  served  first  on 
the  White  House  staff,  then  as  an  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
most  recently  as  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Presidential  personnel. 

Although  Mr.  Herrington  has  not 
been  involved  in  the  energy  policy  de- 
bates of  recent  years,  he  will  bring  to 
the  Department  his  considerable  man- 
agement experience  as  a  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator. He  will  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  a  fresh  and  unbiased  perspective 
to  the  decisionmaking  within  the  De- 
partment. 

Madam  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  Mr.  Herrington's 
nomination. 

Madam  President,  let  me  conclude  at 
this  time  by  saying  very  simply  that, 
first,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator,  as  concurred  in  by  the 
committee,  that  we  need  a  full-time 
Secretary  of  a  full-time  Department. 
Mr.  Herrington  has  indicated  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  be  both. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Department  of  Energy  was  created 
has  set  up  some  very  strict  limitations 
with  respect  to  conflict  of  interest.  Be- 
cause of  that,  it  is  essential  that  we 
find  somebody  with  managerial  expe- 
rience, but  it  is  impossible  to  find 
someone  with  that  experience  who 
comes  from  the  energy  community,  as 
such.  I  think  Mr.  Herrington  admira- 
bly fits  the  criteria  established. 

I  know  a  great  many  people  have 
said,  when  the  nomination  was  submit- 
ted, "What  is  his  experience  in  the 
field  of  energy?"  The  act,  itself,  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  find  somebody 
with  such  past  experience.  I  should 
not  say  almost  impossible,  but  certain- 
ly very  difficult. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Herring- 
ton's nomination  is  a  good  nomination. 
I  have  been  very  favorably  impressed 
with  his  capacity  to  understand  and  to 
learn  the  issues.  I  have  been  informed, 
by  people  who  have  known  him  much 
longer  than  I.  that  indeed  he  is  a  quick 
study. 

I  look  forward  to  a  very  affirmative, 
positive,  and  helpful  administration  of 
a  very  complex  and  difficult  agency. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Mr.  Herrington  has  demonstrated 
exception  abilities  and  leadership 
qualities  in  each  and  every  endeavor 
he  has  undertaken  in  both  his  private 
and  public  careers.  He  is  a  man  of 
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commitment,  dedication,  integrity,  and 
principle.  Not  only  is  he  eminently 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  important 
responsibilities  of  Secretary  of  Energy; 
but.  I  believe  he  is  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Herrington  was  educated  in  Cali- 
fornia. Following  his  graduation  from 
University  High  School  in  Los  Ange- 
les, he  attended  Stanford  University, 
where  he  obtained  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  economics.  In  addition  to  his 
academic  pursuits  at  Stanford,  Mr. 
Herrington  was  also  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  varsity  sports  of  rugby, 
soccer,  and  lx)xing. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate 
studies.  Mr.  Herrington  decided  to  fur- 
ther his  education  through  the  study 
of  law.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  California.  Hastings  School  of  Law 
at  San  Francisco,  where  he  successful- 
ly completed  the  requirements  for 
both  a  J.D.  and  LL.B.  degrees. 

Beginning  his  legal  career  in  1965. 
Mr.  Herrington  had  a  long,  distin- 
guished, and  varied  practice.  He  served 
as  a  criminal  prosecutor  with  the  Ven- 
tura County  district  attorney's  office. 
Later,  in  private  practice,  he  quickly 
established  himself  as  a  capable  corpo- 
rate and  real  estate  practitioner.  In  ad- 
dition to  t>ecoming  an  able,  skillful 
lawyer,  he  also  became  known  as  a 
sound  businessman,  through  his  ven- 
tures in  real  estate  development, 
ranching,  and  other  financial  under- 
takings. 

Madam  President,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  man  are  not  limited 
to  those  of  his  private  life.  John  S. 
Herrington  also  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  to  his  country. 
He  served  in  the  military  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Continuing  his  involvement  in,  and 
complementing  his  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  defense  to  our  coun- 
try, Mr.  Herrington  has  l)een  associat- 
ed with  numerous  organizations  whose 
purpose  and  aim  are  to  promote  the 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

The  President's  nominee  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  has  also  served  in  a 
number  of  other  capacities  in  recent 
years.  When  he  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  January  1981,  Mr.  Herrington 
assumed  the  duties  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  and  also  Director 
of  Presidential  Personnel  at  the  White 
House.  After  performing  ably  in  that 
post,  Mr.  Herrington  was  nominated  to 
become  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  His  outstanding  work  in  this  key 
defense  position  in  charge  of  manpow- 
er and  reserve  affairs  earned  him  the 
Department  of  Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  President  Reagan  then 
summoned  Mr.  Herrington  back  to  the 
White  House  team  in  February  1983. 
to  head  the  Presidential  personnel 
office,  a  position  in  which  Mr.  Her- 
rington has  further  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  past  year. 


Madam  President,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  not  only  have 
a  background  and  understanding  of 
our  Nation's  energy  needs,  but  also  of 
its  defense  requirements.  Many  per- 
sons are  not  aware  of  it,  but  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  Energy  Department 
budget  is  devoted  to  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities.  With  his  experience  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  his  mili- 
tary background,  Mr.  Herrington  is  es- 
pecially well  qualified  to  direct  the 
Federal  agency  charged  with  the  vital- 
ly important  mission  of  producing  the 
nuclear  weapons  material  necessary  to 
our  national  security.  In  my  capacity 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  as 
a  Senator  representing  a  State  in 
which  one  of  our  most  important 
atomic  energy  defense  facilities  is  lo- 
cated—the Savannah  River  plant  In 
Aiken  County,  SC— I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Herrington  in  his  new 
capacity  to  see  that  our  Nation's  de- 
fense needs  are  met. 

Through  his  service  to  President 
Reagan,  Mr.  Herrington  has  earned 
the  respect  and  trust  of  the  President; 
and  rightly  so.  John  Herrington  is  a 
bright,  dedicated,  hard  working  indi- 
vidual. I  firmly  believe  he  is  qualified 
and  capable  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
Secretaries  of  Energy  we  have  ever 
had.  I  strongly  support  his  nomina- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  act  favorably  and  swiftly  in  con- 
firming the  nomination  of  John  S. 
Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

JOHN  S.  HEHRINGTON 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
John  S.  Herrington  does  not  have  an 
extensive  background  in  energy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  he  himself  says,  he 
has  had  no  training  in  this  area.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  support  his  nomination  to 
be  Secretary  of  Energy.  I  do  so  be- 
cause, his  background  in  business,  in 
the  military,  as  a  prosecutor,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  manager  of  the  person- 
nel division  at  the  White  House— evi- 
dences a  wide  range  of  admirable 
qualities.  From  all  of  those  stand- 
points and  in  all  of  these  positions  I 
believe  John  Herrington  has  shown 
himself  to  t>e  a  man  of  judgment,  of 
integrity,  and  of  intelligence. 

I  think  that  qualifies  him  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

Madam  President,  in  discussions 
with  Mr.  Herrington,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  my  office.  I  found  he 
was  quite  attuned  to  some  of  the  big 
issues  that  are  coming  up  in  the  field 
of  energy.  He  recognizes,  I  believe, 
that  while  there  Is  a  surplus  and  a  cor- 
respondingly low  price  of  crude  oil,  it 
is  a  temporary  phenomenon.  The  same 
is  true  of  natural  gas,  a  temporary  de- 


liverabllity  and  an  accordingly  low 
price.  He  recognizes  it  is  temporary  in 
nature;  that  we  need  to  push  ahead  in 
this  country  with  alternative  fuels, 
with  synthetic  fuels,  with  conserva- 
tion, and  with  measures  to  reduce  our 
dependency  on  foreign  imports.  He 
stressed  that  in  his  testimony,  he 
stressed  that  in  my  office,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  do  that. 

Madam  President,  I  also  believe  he 
has  the  intelligence  to  understand  the 
need  for  a  healthy  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry.  He  understands  that  the 
Secretary  of  EJnergy  will  need  to  be 
one  of  the  point  men  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  speak  for  the  survival,  the 
health  of  that  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry vis-a-vis  an  attack  by  a  tax 
policy  which  could  be  very  destructive 
to  that  industry.  When  I  speak  of  tax 
policy,  I  mean  the  various  tax  propos- 
als which  have  been  proposed  begin- 
ning with  the  Treasury  tax  bill— which 
has  l)een  endorsed,  if  not  by  title  and 
line,  by  the  President,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple—and the  other  versions  of  so- 
called  tax  reform  including  the  Brad- 
ley-Gephardt bill  and  the  Kemp- 
Kasten  bill.  All  of  these  bills  would 
have  the  effect  of  taking  from  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  all  of  those  incentives 
which  now  exist  in  the  law. 

My  contacts  in  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, which  are  extensive,  have  told  me 
that  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  Industry 
would  be  dealt  a  body  blow,  if  not  a 
fatal  blow,  by  these  tax  proposals.  The 
elimination  of  the  expensing  of  intan- 
gibles together  with  the  elimination  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance, 
not  to  mention  other  provisions  such 
as  the  elimination  of  investment  tax 
credits,  accelerated  cost  recovery,  and 
other  provisions,  would  make  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  survive  in  today's 
market  of  low  oil  and  gas  prices.  I  am 
advised  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
wells  drilled  today  would  not  be 
drilled,  certainly  not  by  independents, 
if  these  incentives  were  eliminated.  I 
believe.  Madam  President,  that  Mr. 
Herrington  will  have  the  intelligence 
and  the  integrity  to  investigate  that 
issue  and  to  speak  out  on  it  at  least 
within  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons.  Madam 
President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Herring- 
ton can  be  an  excellent  Secretary  of 
Energy.  Those  who  know  him  best,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  speak 
very  highly  of  him  and  recommend 
him  without  qualification.  I  believe 
that  speaks  well  for  him  in  the  whole 
Congress.  I  therefore  endorse  his  nom- 
ination. 

OONALO  MODEL 

Madam  President,  Donald  Hodel  is 
an  individual  well  known  to  me  peson- 
ally  and  professionally.  He  first  came 
to  my  knowledge  as  Secretary  of 
Energy,  where  I  believe  he  has  done 


m  outstanding  job.  He  comes  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  with  a  better 
fjackground  in  Interior  matters  and  in 
'  he  whole  panoply  of  issues  facing  the 
Department  of  Interior  than  perhaps 
any  Secretary  nominee  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  and  perhaps  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  is  very  appropri- 
ate and  very  important  at  this  particu- 
lar time  in  our  history.  I  say  at  this 
particular  time  in  our  history  because 
as  everyone  in  our  Nation  knows,  cer- 
tainly everyone  in  this  body,  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  be  one 
of  the  most  controversial  of  all  posts 
in  the  Government.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  sensitive  in  matters  concerning 
the  environment.  It  may  not  be  the 
only  Cabinet  post  concerned  with  the 
environment,  but  it  is  clearly  the  most 
important.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  the  Ambassador  to  environmen- 
talists, the  supreme  court  to  environ- 
mentalists, and  the  Administrator  of 
environmental  matters.  When  he  fails 
to  handle  matters  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible, it  can  mean  the  worst  possible  in 
terms  of  controversy  for  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  seen  that  well  illus- 
trated in  the  very  recent  past  at  the 
Department    of    the    Interior.    It    is 
therefore    most    important    that    you 
have  a  man  who  knows  these  issues- 
issues  like  coal  leasing.  Outer  Conti- 
nental   Shelf    development,    manage- 
ment of  national  parks,  acquisition  of 
lands  for  parks  and  wildlife  refuges, 
grazing  rights;   the  myriad  of  issues 
that  affect  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  vitally  important  to  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hodel  has  that  experience, 
that  knowledge,  that  background,  and 
that  subtlety  and  sensitivity  to  deal 
with  the  issues  intelligently  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  the  dual  interests  of 
national  policy  and  what  you  might 
call     the     concerned     client     groups 
whether  they  be  environmentalists  or 
those  who  would  like  to  develop  areas 
in  national  parks.  It  is  a  delicate  bal- 
ance to  achieve. 

One  of  the  real  travesties  of  the 
James  Watt  years  at  Interior  was  the 
politicization  of  conservation  and  nat- 
ural resources  policy  in  this  Nation 
and  the  lack  of  meaningful  communi- 
cation and  dialog  that  resulted  from 
such  a  policy.  I  know  that  SecreUry 
Hodel  will  not  fall  into  this  trap.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  leave  the  lines 
of  communication  open  between  the 
Department  and  all  interested  parties, 
and  that  he  will  actively  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  not  just  those  who  happen 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  Im- 
portant jobs  in  Government.  He  is 
charged  with  protecting  some  of 
America's  most  precious  natural 
assets— our  national  parks  and  wildlife 
refuges.  The  Secretary  is  also  respon- 
sible for  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  energy  resources  on 
Federal  lands.  These  include  oil  and 
gas  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  onshore,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  tar 
sands.  Management  of  these  resources, 
which  include  60  percent  of  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  and  almost  50  percent  of  our 
coal,  is  probably  the  Nation's  single 
most  important  energy  program. 

As  Secretary  Hodel  put  it  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
"I  do  not  believe  the  Nation  must 
choose  between  adequate  energy  and 
an  improving  environment.  We  can  do 
both."  Of  course,  this  is  easier  said 
than  done,  but  I  agree  with  Secretary 
Hodel.  With  careful  planning  and  wise 
decisions,  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  objectives  can  be  rec- 
onciled. I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
help  achieve  that  end. 

I  believe  Bill  Clark  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  achieved  a  commend- 
able record  of  success  in  communica- 
tion with  the  environmental  groups,  in 
the  care  in  which  he  had  approached 
all  of  these  issues.  For  example,  in  off- 
shore drilling,  while  it  has  not  pro- 
ceeded nearly  as  fast  as  I  think  the 
facts  would  warrant  and  as  fast  as  the 
Nation  needs.  I  believe  Mr.  Clark  did 
his  very  best  in  that  very  highly  illus- 
trative issues.  He  was  most  cooperative 
in  dealing  with  the  environmental 
groups  and  making  them  feel  that 
they  were  being  heard,  that  their  con- 
cerns, if  rational  and  reasonable, 
would  be  adhered  to.  I  believe  the 
same  thing  Is  true  of  Mr.  Hodel.  I 
think  he  is  an  excellent  choice.  I  will 
be  greatly  surprised  and  greatly  disap- 
pointed if  he  fails  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  that 
we  have  had  appointed  in  recent  dec- 
ades. It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  en- 
dorse his  nomination. 

DONALD  HODEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Donald 
Paul  Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Pew  individ- 
uals could  bring  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  qualifications  pos- 
sessed by  this  nominee,  who  already 
holds  a  Cabinet-level  position  within 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Hodel  has  done  an  outstanding 


lating  to  the  Savannah  River  plant,  an 
atomic  energy  defense  facility  In 
Aiken  County.  SC.  and  other  issues  re- 
lating to  the  defense  nuclear  weapons 
programs. 

Mr.  Hodel  has  demonstrated  that  he 
Is  a  man  of  great  understanding  and 
reasonableness.  He  has  the  ability  to 
readily  grasp  complex  Issues,  and  the 
strength  to  act  decisively  in  the  l>est 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  I  commend 
President  Reagan  for  his  selection  of 
this  fine  and  outstanding  individual  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Of  course,  this  will  not  be  the  first 
time  Mr.  Hodel  has  served  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  In  1981,  he 
was  appointed  Undersecretary  of  the 
Interior  and  served  ably  and  responsi- 
bly In  that  capacity.  Prior  to  that,  Mr. 
Hodel  was  associated  with  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  First  ap- 
pointed as  Deputy  Administrator  in 
1969,  Mr.  Hodel  later  was  named  Ad- 
ministrator of  that  agency  and  quickly 
became  a  central  figure  In  northwest- 
em  energy  matters. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  Mr. 
Donald  Paul  Hodel  is  eminently  quail- 
fled  for  the  pwjsition  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  I  am  confident  he 
will  merit  the  trust  placed  in  him  as 
guardian  of  our  national  and  historic 
resources  by  performing  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
a  competent,  professional,  and  dedicat- 
ed manner.  I  strongly  support  his 
nomination  and  urge  that  he  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Virginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson].  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

JOHN  RERKINCTON 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee.  Chairman 
McClttre.  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Johnston. 
for  their  very  fair,  thorough,  and  cour- 
teous consideration  of  both  the  nomi- 
nations of  Mr.  Herrington  and  Mr. 
Hodel.  I  rise  at  this  moment  to  un- 
equivocally endorse  the  nomination  by 
the  President  of  John  Herrington  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Herrington,  who  has  an  honora- 
ble record  of  service  to  this  Nation,  is 
a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  and  graduated 
In  economics  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

He  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  California,  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law,  and  has  practiced  for  16 


with  him.  i  know  I  can^^so    job  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of    years  both  ^  a  criminal  prosecutor 


to  agree 

count  on  him  to  work  openly  and  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  with  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  as  well  as  the 
other  congressional  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Department's 
program  and  budget. 


Energy,  and  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  perform  equally  as  well  in  his  new 
role  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  closely  with  Mr.  Hodel  In  his 
capacity  as  Energy  Secretary  on  a 
number  of  issues,  including  matters  re- 


and  a  business  attorney. 

Throughout  his  career,  John  Her- 
rington has  been  recognized  as  a  man 
of  impeccable  integrity,  a  skillful  busi- 
nessman and  attorney,  a  master  of 
management,  and  an  extraordinarily 
quick  study. 
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In  his  current  job.  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Presidential  Personnel, 
he  has  gained  the  trust  and  respect  of 
many  competing  interests  and  factions 
for  his  handling  of  difficult  decisions. 

Prior  to  that  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  department 
with  which  I  have  some  familiarity. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  job  in  Octo- 
ber 1981.  he  read  a  report  detailing 
drug  use  in  the  armed  services. 

Within  2  weeks  he  designed,  drafted, 
and  implemented  a  plan  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  war  on  drugs, 
one  of  the  greatest  untold  success  sto- 
ries in  recent  years  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

With  the  help  of  thousands  of  sail- 
ors and  marines,  drug  use  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  was  cut  fivefold,  to 
the  point  where  it  was  the  lowest  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

For  this  initiative,  and  others,  he 
was  awarded  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
With  his  keen  intellect,  fine  character, 
high  standards,  and  fastidious  atten- 
tion to  detail.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  serve  with  excellence  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation,  and  Congress  as  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

Together  with  his  lovely  wife,  Lois, 
who  independently  has  established 
her  own  distinguished  career  as  a 
public  servant,  they  presently  have  a 
home  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

Just  this  afternoon,  the  Secretary 
designee  met  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Byrd,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
Mr.  Stockman,  on  a  most  difficult 
issue.  At  that  initial  meeting,  working 
with  Congress,  although  unofficially, 
since  his  nomination  has  not  been  con- 
firmed, he  displayed  a  very  fair  and 
objective  approach  to  a  tough  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  all  present  at  that 
meeting  were  highly  impressed,  and  I 
believe  it  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 
service  he  will  render  to  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  I  have  15  minutes  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herrington.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
John  S.  Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

Why  do  I  oppose  this  nomination? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Mr.  Herrington 
has  no  direct  experience  with  any  of 
the  important  subjects  he  will  deal 
with  as  Secretary.  None.  Not  1  year. 
Not  1  month.  Not  1  day.  Not  5  min- 
utes. 

Does  he  have  any  experience  dealing 
with  nuclear  weapons?  No.  Alternative 
fuels  and  conservation?  No.  Electric 
power  marketing?  No.  What  does  he 


know  about  his  new  domain?  Absolute- 
ly nothing. 

If  you  or  I  recommended  this  kind  of 
appointment  to  a  position  of  authority 
in  a  corporation,  we  would  be  laughed 
right  out  the  door.  If  anyone  wonders 
why  the  Federal  Government  is  such  a 
slovenly,  wasteful,  incompetent  stum- 
blebum,  this  kind  of  appointment  is  a 
big  part  of  the  answer. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
know  anything  about  his  job?  For 
starters,  because  he  will  preside  over 
an  almost  $10  billion  a  year  budget, 
thousands  of  employees  and  contrac- 
tors, weapons  factories,  nuclear  waste 
sites,  and  high-tech  laboratories.  That 
would  boggle  the  mind  of  even  the 
most  sophisticated  energy  buff. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  no 
small-time  agency.  Its  budget  is  about 
as  big  as  those  of  Interior  and  EPA 
combined,  and  its  responsibilities  are 
enormous.  Does  it  need  a  big-time  ad- 
ministrator, one  who  knows  the  tech- 
nical details  of  his  complex  responsi- 
bilities? Of  course  it  does. 

I  have  often  called  for  the  disman- 
tling of  the  Department  and  transfer- 
ring its  functions  elsewhere  in  the 
Government,  as  has  the  President.  But 
there  is  little  congressional  support 
for  such  a  change.  So  if  Congress 
chooses  to  perpetuate  this  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy, the  least  we  caji  do  is 
assure  that  it  runs  efficiently. 

I  have  usually  vigorously  disagreed 
with  Secretary  Hodel's  priorities  at 
Energy.  They  were  bad,  very  bad.  But 
at  least  he  knew  his  business.  He  was 
unlikely  to  become  unwittingly  bam- 
boozled by  departmental  rivalries  or 
harebrained  energy  development 
schemes.  He  knew  enough  so  that  all 
of  even  his  worst  decisions  were  his 
own.  And  he  could  be  held  fully  ac- 
countable. 

However,  with  Herrington  we  have 
no  such  guarantees.  Mr.  Herrington  is 
said  to  be  a  quick  study— I  have  heard 
that  now  from  several  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  his  behalf— and  a  good 
manager.  Is  he?  And  will  he  be  for 
Energy?  All  of  the  Herrington  Govern- 
ment experience,  whether  at  the 
White  House  or  the  Pentagon,  is  in 
personnel  and  manpower  manage- 
ment. He  has  never  had  to  deal  with 
complex,  substantive  policy  issues. 

Well,  he  cannot  escape  difficult, 
complex,  highly  technical  questions  at 
Energy.  With  no  background,  he  will 
have  to  make  billion-dollar  decisions. 
Whether  it  is  deciding  the  location  of 
our  first  nuclear  waste  dump  or  pre- 
paring for  our  next  oil  shortages,  the 
policy  questions  he  will  face  are  big 
and  they  are  tough.  They  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  our  country.  They 
are  too  tough  for  someone  with  no 
background,  someone  who  has  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  advice  of  others. 

Suppose  we  faced  a  significant  cut- 
back in  our  oil  supply.  Remember  the 
last  time  that  happened?  The  loss  of 


only  a  few  percent  of  oil  imports 
threw  the  United  States  into  mass  con- 
fusion and  panic.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  established  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  to  tide  us  over  shortages.  But 
how  will  the  Secretary  allocate  the  re- 
serve during  the  next  shortage?  Will 
his  plan  work,  and  what  will  the  oil 
cost?  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  in 
which  experience  helps,  and  Herring- 
ton has  none. 

Does  not  the  United  States  deserve 
better?  Do  we  not  need  someone  as 
Secretary  who  thoroughly  knows  the 
policy  alternatives? 

What  about  energy  research  to  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  sources  of 
supply?  The  choices  are  bewildering. 
Should  the  Department  do  research 
on  advanced  nuclear  technologies  or 
simple  solar  devices;  should  it  look 
into  better  ways  to  bum  coal  or  to  en- 
hance production  from  existing  oil 
wells:  all  of  these,  none  of  these,  or 
something  else  entirely? 

Once  again,  without  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  energy  field,  a  Secre- 
tary cannot  make  the  wise  decisions 
our  country  needs  for  our  energy  secu- 
rity. 

My  colleagues  may  well  ask  me,  just 
how  qualified  should  a  nominee  be  to 
head  this  Department?  After  all,  pre- 
vious Secretaries  include  a  dentist  and 
a  soft  drink  executive.  In  fact,  aside 
from  Secretary  Hodel,  Energy  Secre- 
taries have  all  been  grossly,  pitifully 
unqualified  for  the  job.  John  Herring- 
ton fits  right  into  that  miserable  tradi- 
tion. Yet.  Mr.  Herrington  will  win  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate 
as  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
take  an  oath  when  they  are  sworn  as 
Senators  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  Constitu- 
tion gives  us  the  responsibility  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  top  policy 
appointments  of  the  President.  Senate 
approval  of  John  Herrington  as  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  will  represent  a  sad  ab- 
dication of  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  only  one  comment  that 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  so  far, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Herrington,  and 
that  was  a  reference  made  to  the 
Treasury  tax  bill  and  the  provisions  of 
that  Treasury  tax  bill. 

The  statement  was  made,  if  I  heard 
it  correctly,  that  the  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed at  least  in  principle  by  the 
President.  I  have  been  watching  that 
matter  very  carefully,  and  unless  I 
have  missed  something.  I  think  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion is  that  he  is  in  favor  of  tax  reform 
and  tax  simplification:  but,  I  think 
some  people  have  noted  that  he  has 
almost  studiously  refrained  from  en- 
dorsement of  the  Treasury  bill,  and 


some  people  have  been  interested  in 
whether  or  not  he  does  support  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

When  I  heard  the  inaugural  address. 
it  sounded  very  close  to  an  endorse- 
ment, to  me. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, some  of  the  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  were  getting  on  Mr.  Stock- 
man as  to  why  he  had  not  done  any- 
thing about  tax  reform.  He  said. 
■Well,  we  have.  It  is  our  bill.  Right 
here. "  He  proceeded  to  say  what  had 
been  done  on  various  items  of  tax 
reform. 

Others  said  to  him,   'Well,  that  has 
not  been  submitted  yet." 
He  said.  "Well,  it  will." 
So  I  guess  you  can  hear  what  you 
want  to  hear  on  that  tax  bill. 

I  hope,  though,  that  Mr.  Herrington 
will  remind  the  President  that  he  has 
not  endorsed  it  and  will  look  very  care- 
fully at  some  of  these  more  destruc- 
tive provisions. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
President  clearly  has  not  endorsed  it 
line  by  line,  item  by  item,  concept  by 
concept. 

And  it  is  in  this  very  difficult  time, 
when  you  are  looking  at  it  concept  by 
concept,  that  I  think  he  needs  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  is  important  to 
have  a  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry,  a 
healthy  one,  and  what  the  effect  of  it 
is,  what  the  effect  of  the  tax  bill  is  on 
the  industry. 

I  think  if  he  looks  at  it  he  will  see 
that  the  two  cannot  simultaneously 
coexist,  that  is.  the  healthy  oil  and  gas 
industry  and  that  tax  bill. 

I  must  say.  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows,  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  a 
lot  of  sympathy  for  what  people  would 
consider  loopholes  for  rich  oil  men, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
a  very  highly  risky  business.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  business  are  usually 
the  winners  and  do  fairly  well.  Those 
who  go  broke  are  out  of  business  and 
are  not  there  to  hold  up  as  examples. 
IMoreover,  unless  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful continue  to  drill,  you  are  not 
going  to  find  the  oil  and  gas,  and  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  knows 
all  this  and  he  and  I  do  not  disagree 
on  the  issue. 

I  do  hope  that  he  is  right  in  what 
the  F»resident's  attitude  is  on  the  tax 

bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  say  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
Treasury's  tax  bill,  l)ecause  as  careful- 
ly as  I  have  been  following  that  sub- 
ject, I  have  not  heard  him  make  any 
statement  about  it  which  tells  me 
something. 

In  this  business,  when  you  are 
watching  what  a  President  does  with 


respect  to  what  Cabinet  officers  may 
have  said  or  done,  if  he  does  not  say 
anything  about  it  at  all,  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  he  did  not  approve  it. 

To  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  said 
anything  about  it  at  all. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  statements 
that  Mr.  Stockman  may  have  made  to 
the  Budget  Committee  yesterday 
about  the  tax  legislation,  but  Mr. 
Stockman  made  some  other  state- 
ments yesterday,  too,  and  I  under- 
stand the  President  may  put  some  dis- 
tance l)etween  himself  and  Mr.  Stock- 
man with  regard  to  those  statements, 
and  I  think  appropriately  so. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  of  what  the 
tax  bill  is  or  is  not  needs  to  be  separat- 
ed, and  I  do  so  at  this  time  very  care- 
fully, because  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  bill  that  came 
from  Treasury  simply  are  unworkable 
in  the  real  world,  in  my  judgment.  In 
spite  of  the  protestation  of  some  ex- 
perts to  the  contrary  that  there  are 
offsetting  provisions  in  the  tax  sched- 
ules that  are  contained  in  that  bill,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  damaging  bill,  and 
I  would  not  support  those  provisions, 
just  as  I  know  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana would  not,  and  we  will  be  watch- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  care  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  President  does  or 
does  not  embrace  those  provisions. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
that  Mr.  Herrington  has  exhibited  a 
knowledge  of  those  issues,  a  sensitivity 
to  them,  and  a  willingness  to  get  him- 
self involved  in  those  discussions 
within  the  administration  in  the 
future.  I  think  that  bodes  well  for  the 
concerns  that  my  friend  has  ex- 
pressed, and  which  I  share. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation  of  John  S. 
Herrington  as  Secretary  of  Eiiergy. 

I  believe  President  Reagan  has  made 
a  good  choice,  that  Mr.  Herrington  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  In  assuming  his  new 
post,  he  will  bring  with  him  strong 
management  and  organizational  skills 
which  he  demonstrated  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Presidential  Person- 
nel. 

At  Mr.  Herringtons  confirmation 
hearing  last  week,  I  was  greatly  en- 
couraged to  hear  his  commitment  to 
developing  a  balanced  and  mixed 
energy  resource  base,  ranging  from  oil, 
natural  gas,  coal  and  nuclear,  to  hy- 
droelectric power,  solar,  wind  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion,  biofuels, 
and  geothermal  energy.  In  addition, 
he  stated,  "I  consider  conservation  and 
efficiency  gains  are  also  energy  re- 
sources." 

This  is  a  worthy  goal.  A  balanced 
energy  base  is  vital  not  only  to  this 
Nation's  energy  security  and  energy 
independence  but  to  continued  eco- 
nomic recovery.  These  issues  are  im- 


portant to  Minnesotans  because  we 
are  at  the  end  of  the  energy  pipeline 
and  energy  shortages  hit  us  hard. 

One  of  Mr.  Herrington 's  first  respon- 
sibilities upon  confirmation  will  be  to 
begin  work  on  the  fifth  national 
energy  policy  plan.  This  plan  will 
shape  our  energy  policy  for  the  next 
10  years.  In  light  of  this,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  energy  future 
which  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  discuss.  The  first  is  our  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Program. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
as  a  nation  since  the  energy  crises  of 
the  1970's  and  with  any  luck  gas  lines 
will  be  history.  We  are  less  dependent 
on  OPEC  oil.  world  oil  prices  are  drop- 
ping, we've  learned  to  conserve  and  we 
have  close  to  450  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Our  investment  in  our  energy  securi- 
ty is  over  $10  billion.  That  figure  is 
roughly  what  it  cost  the  Nation  to  fill 
the  SPR  to  its  current  level.  A  sub- 
stantial commitment  by  any  yardstick. 
A  good  insurance  policy,  most  would 
think.  But  an  Insurance  policy,  howev- 
er high  the  premium  is  only  good  if 
you  can  collect  on  it  in  a  time  of  need. 
And  in  that  respect— how  and  when  to 
use  the  SPR,  if  we  need  to— we  still 
have  no  firm  policy  or  consensus 
among  policymakers.  We  need  to  make 
sure  our  policy  works  for  us,  to  make 
sure  our  investment  is  not  in  vain. 

Second,  with  world  oil  prices  falling 
all  around  us,  it  is  easy  to  grow  com- 
placent about  energy  conservation. 
But  we  must  remember  it  was  our  abil- 
ity to  conserve  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  Prom  1973  to  1983  we  reduced 
our  petroleum  consumption  by  over  2 
million  barrels  a  day.  OU  imports, 
however,  are  on  the  rise.  In  1984,  im- 
ports were  9  percent  above  1983  levels, 
and  imports  for  1985  are  projected  to 
increase  further,  by  4  percent  over  last 
year's  levels. 

We  all  recognize  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  falling  oil  prices.  By 
continuing  successful  conservation 
policies,  we  can  increase  downward 
pressure  on  world  oil  prices. 

Energy  conservation  and  emergency 
preparedness  planning  are  just  two  of 
the  issues  that  Mr.  Herrington  must 
face  as  we  move  into  our  energy 
future.  Mr.  Herrington  has  no  easy 
task.  But  he  will  bring  a  fresh  perspec- 
tive to  the  process  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  when  he  becomes 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  John  S. 
Herrington  to  be  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

THE  NOMINEE'S  eDAUFICATIONS 

John  S.  Herrington  will  bring  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  highly  respect- 
ed skills  as  a  Federal  administrator,  a 
solid  educational  background,  and  a 
strong     record     of     accomplishment 
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during  his  4  years  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

A  graduate  of  Stanford,  Mr.  Herring- 
ton  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Hastings. 
After  practicing  law  for  nearly  20 
years,  Mr.  Herrington  moved  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  for  the  administra- 
tion—first at  the  White  House,  then  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  While  at 
DOD  Mr.  Herrington  managed  the 
personnel  matters  of  over  a  million 
employees,  and  administered  a  budget 
of  nearly  $26  billion.  His  energy-relat- 
ed duties  at  DOD  included  oversight 
of  the  Navy  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Program,  the  Nuclear  Power  Officer 
Programs,  and  the  Navy's  energy-re- 
lated scientific  community. 

In  1983,  Mr.  Herrington  returned  to 
the  White  House  to  serve  first  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  then  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Presidential  Personnel. 

GOALS  OF  THE  NOMINEX 

During  his  confirmation  hearings. 
Mr.  Herrington  made  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  be  a  full-time  Secretary  of 
Energy,  not  a  caretaker.  It  is  apparent 
from  his  statements,  that  he  fully  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  energy  to 
the  Nation's  economic  well-being  and 
national  security.  He  can  be  expected 
to  bring  strong,  vigorous  leadership  to 
the  Department,  and  to  work  diligent- 
ly in  carrying  out  the  national  energy 
policies  established  by  the  President 
and  Congress.  His  primary  goals  will 
be  to  minimize  Federal  control  and 
intervention  in  energy  markets,  while 
maintaining  public  health,  safety  and 
environmental  quality,  and  to  develop 
a  balanced  energy  resource  base  to 
avoid  dangerous  dependence  on  any 
one  energy  source. 

CONCLUSION 

Though  Mr.  Herrington  does  not 
have  extensive  experience  in  the 
energy  field,  he  is  a  man  of  proven 
competence  and  ability  who,  I'm  sure, 
will  quickly  learn  the  in's  and  out's  of 
running  the  Department,  while  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  a  fresh,  objective 
viewpoint  to  his  job.  The  F»resident 
has  made  a  sound  choice  in  nominat- 
ing him,  and  I  urge  his  prompt  confir- 
mation by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  nomination 
of  John  Herrington  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

Although  Mr.  Herrington's  back- 
ground does  not  include  extensive  ex- 
perience with  energy  policy  issues,  he 
has  a  good  reputation  as  a  strong  man- 
ager. In  addition,  he  has  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  important  role  that  coal 
must  play  in  providing  the  Nation's 
energy  needs.  In  this  regard,  I  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  handling  of  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program, 
which  was  established  by  the  Congress 
last  year  as  a  part  of  the  compromise 


agreement  on  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Herrington.  as  I  did  with  his  predeces- 
sor. Mr.  Hodel. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  John 
Herrington  to  be  Energy  Secretary. 

While  Mr.  Herrington  is  not  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  energy  field,  he  does 
bring  a  record  of  management  accom- 
plishment to  the  post  from  other  as- 
signments with  the  current  adminis- 
tration. Also,  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  by  his  responses  to  ques- 
tions, both  written  and  in  open  hear- 
ing, from  members  of  our  committee.  I 
also  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  him  in  person  and  discuss  our  Na- 
tions  energy  problems.  I  believe  he 
brings  to  the  Department  a  willingness 
to  assess  policy  from  a  broad  perspec- 
tive, rather  than  a  narrow  and  ideolog- 
ical framework.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  the  President  and  should  be  con- 
firmed. I  will  vote  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
a  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  join  in  the  ac- 
colades for  this  fine  individual,  John 
Herrington,  who  has  demonstrated  so 
many  fine  qualities  which  will  make 
him  an  ideal  person  to  take  the  helm 
at  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  have  known  John  and  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  numerous  occas- 
sions  in  these  recent  years  past.  He  is 
a  proven  "quick  study"  in  any  endeav- 
or which  he  undertakes.  John  Herring- 
ton has  consistently  demonstrated  the 
most  adroit  administrative  skills  in  his 
recent  service  to  our  President.  He 
took  over  the  tough  task  of  Director  of 
White  House  Personnel  and  brought 
swilt  order  to  the  monumental  re- 
quirements of  that  position.  Subse- 
quently he  served  as  Assistant  Naval 
Secretary  for  Manpower  Affairs,  and 
then  returned  to  the  White  House  to 
shepherd  and  administer  the  massive 
personnel  assignment  duties  of  this 
administration's  second  term  in  office. 

John  has  shown  me  time  and  again 
that  he  is  a  "hands  on"  kind  of 
person— he  is  calm,  collected,  thought- 
ful, accessible,  available— when  John 
Herrington  tells  you  he  will  take  on  a 
problem,  you  can  wager  he  will  come 
up  with  an  equitable  solution— even 
though  the  task  at  hand  might  be  a 
rough  one  indeed. 

At  the  Department  of  Energy,  he 
will  be  dealing  with  some  of  the  really 
tough  ones— such  as  the  health  and 
well-being  of  this  country's  domestic 
uranium  industry.  We  have  witnessed 
a  sad  erosion  in  the  health  of  this  vital 
industry  over  the  past  5  years,  auid 
now  we  are  at  the  point  of  necessary 
fundamental  decisions  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  industry. 
The  annual  reports  required  under  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory   Commission  Au- 


thorization Act  are  part  of  an  impor- 
tant initiative  designed  not  only  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  basis 
for  making  those  decisions  in  an  in- 
formed manner,  but  also  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  administration  on  the 
grave  condition  of  this  industry.  More 
important,  a  healthy  uranium  indus- 
try will  require  a  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted effort  at  the  highest  level  of 
the  Department  of  Energy— a  dedica- 
tion and  a  commitment  that  I  think 
this  nominee  will  bring  to  his  new  job. 
John  Herrington  is  a  man  who  will 
work  with  the  Congress— make  every 
effort  in  order  that  we  may  all  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  of 
energy  independence  with  which  we 
are  faced— and  work  together  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  the  various  prob- 
lems. Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  every 
confidence  in  placing  the  stewardship 
of  our  Nation's  energy  reserves  in  the 
hands  of  John  Herrington.  A  facilita- 
tor, a  man  of  great  patience,  a  tremen- 
dous organization  man,  a  person  of 
dedication  and  commitment— this  is 
the  stuff  that  will  make  John  Herring- 
ton the  right  man  for  a  difficult  job— 
the  developing  and  directing  of  our 
Nation's  energy  resources  at  this  most 
critical  time  in  our  history.  I  do  wish 
him  every  success,  and  am  fully  and 
enthusiastically  supportive  of  his  nom- 
ination to  be  Secretary  of  Energy.  And 
I  express  my  kind  regards  to  his  fine 
wife.  Lois— and  wish  them  both  well  in 
this  new  endeavor. 

DONALD  HODEL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources that  the  Senate  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Donald  Paul  Hodel  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Secretary  Hodel  has  completed  and 
submitted  all  forms  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Senate  and  committee 
rules.  The  committee  conducted  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  nomination  on 
February  1.  1985.  and  the  nominee  has 
responded  to  all  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  Senators.  The  committee 
considered  the  nomination  in  an  open 
business  meeting  on  February  5.  1985. 
and  unanimously  ordered  the  nomina- 
tion reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Mr.  Hodel  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
prior  to  that,  performed  the  duties  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  He  has  also  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  He  brings  a  solid  repu- 
tation as  an  effective  administrator:  a 
broad  knowledge  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment:  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  responsibilities  he 
faces.  It  is  obvious  that  his  sound 
record  qualifies  him  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 
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This  will  likely  be  an  active  Congress 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Secretary  Hodel  in  resolving  the  vari- 
ous issues  which  will  be  before  the 
committee.  We  share  the  commitment 
.  of  the  administration  to  bring  the 
I  budget  under  control  and  I  am  pleased 
I  that  we  have  received  Secretary 
Hodel  s  assurance  that  we  will  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Department 
and  the  administration  in  seeing  that 
our  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people  are  performed  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  only  be  cost-effective 
but  which  will  also  contribute  to  the 
future  growth  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  The  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's responsibilities  include  both  pro- 
tection and  development  of  the  public 
lands,  research  and  conservation,  the 
care  and  management  of  our  national 
parks  and  historic  resources,  and  the 
welfare  and  development  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  territories.  The  task  is 
complex,  involving  many  difficult 
judgments  and  often  requiring  a  bal- 
ancing of  varied  conflicting  interests. 

That  task  is  made  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  face  of  the  budget  deficit, 
and  it  will  require  considerable  skill 
and    sensitivity    to    determine    where 
budget  savings  can  be  made  without 
jeopardizing  our  responsibilities  or  our 
future.  Certain  activities,  such  as  the 
Mineral   Research    Institutes,   are   in- 
vestments in  our  future,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  national  parks  is  an  obli- 
gation we  have  to  other  generations. 
We  will  need  to  work  together  if  we 
are  to  resolve  the  tasks  before  us  af- 
fecting the  public  domain,  including 
rangeland  issues  and  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Act  and  section 
2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act. 
We  need  to  bring  an  order  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  we  need  to  exert  our  efforts 
to  assist  the  territorial  governments  to 
become     economically     self-sufficient. 
We  will  need  to  consider  innovative  so- 
lutions to  some  of  our  problems,  such 
as  land  exchanges  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion, and  we  will  need  to  be  receptive 
to  proposals  which  may  promote  more 
effective     management     of     our     re- 
sources. In  that  regard,  I  hope  that 
the  recent  proposals  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land    Management    and    the    Forest 
Service  on  Land  transfers  will  be  care- 
fully considered  by  everyone  as  the 
proposal  is  developed.  The  committee 
was  assured  by  Secretary  Hodel  that 
both  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and    the   Department   of   Agriculture 
would  consult  closely  with  not  only 
the  Congress  and  the  affected  States, 
but  also  with  the  many  organizations 
and  individuals  who  will  be  interested 
and  affected.  There  have  been  several 
reports  of  potential  reorganizations  af- 
fecting the  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  am  reas- 
sured and  pleased  to  report  Secretary 
Hodel  specifically  committed  to  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  prior  to  effect- 


ing any  such  reorganization  except  for 
any  internal  changes  within  the  De- 
partment for  which  the  Secretary  al- 
ready has  clear  legislative  authority. 

The  nominee  assured  the  committee 
that  the  administration  will  again 
transmit  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  approval  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  that  our  commitments 
to  those  emerging  govenunents  are 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  which  fully  rec- 
ognizes their  sovereignty  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  Secretary 
Hodel  brings  to  this  job  the  back- 
ground and  experience  to  deal  with 
these  issues  as  well  as  the  commitment 
and  sensitivity  which  are  so  vital. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Donald  Paul  Hodel  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
confirmation  of  Donald  Paul  Hodel  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Don  Hodel  comes  to  this  job  with  a 
long  and  highly  distinguished  record 
of  public  service,  most  recently  as  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy.  On  many  occasions, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee on  issues  relating  to  his  Depart- 
ment. 

His  keen  intellect,  sound  judgment, 
and  willingness  to  listen  to  all  ix>ints 
of  view  have  been  hallmarks  of  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  Energy. 

He  is  a  leader  who  has  the  vision  and 
knowledge  to  be  a  truly  outstanding 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  confident  that  with  Don  Hodel 
at  the  helm  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  appropriate  balance  will 
be  struck  between  the  need  to  develop 
our  critical  energy  resources  and  equal 
need  to  protect  our  fragile  natural  en- 
vironment. 

He  will  make  the  tough  decisions  re- 
quired of  the  occupants  of  that  high 
office. 

I  congratulate  Don  Hodel  on  his  new 
position  and  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing my  work  on  these  subjects. 

Together  with  his  lovely  wife,  Bar- 
bara, they  are  currently  making  their 
home  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  I  hope  they  will  stay  there  hap- 
pily for  many  years. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  add  my  wholehearted 
support  for  the  nomination  and  confir- 
mation of  Donald  P.  Hodel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Department. 

For  the  past  2  years,  Mr.  Hodel  has 
served  the  President  and  this  Nation 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  He  has  earned  well-de- 
served praise  for  efficient  manage- 
ment and  his  ability  to  carry  out  the 
administration's  policies.  It  has  been  a 


pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  issues  of 
emergency  preparedness  and  alterna- 
tive energy  for  I  found  him  to  be  well- 
informed  and  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  in  the  Congress. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing  last 
week.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  will  not  allow  any  oil  or  gas  drilling 
or  other  minerals  development  within 
national  parks  or  in  designated  wilder- 
ness areas.  This,  I  believe,  is  sound 
policy  and  in  keeping  with  Interior's 
preservation  mandate.  Mr.  Hodel's 
commitment  to  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting preservation  goals  of  the  De- 
partment is  important  to  my  Minneso- 
ta constituents  because  we  place  a 
high  value  on  the  preservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  which  display  unique 
natural  and  environmental  qualities. 

I  have  a  strong  faith  in  Mr.  Hodel's 
ability  to  balance  the  management 
and  development  activities  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  He  will  be  asked  to 
increase  the  taxpayer's  return  on  the 
Federal  resources  under  his  jiirisdic- 
tion.  But  we  will  also  expect  him  to 
invest  a  significant  portion  of  those 
funds  into  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  areas  set  aside  for  protec- 
tion and  recreation. 

Of  particular  importance  to  Minne- 
sota are  the  Voyageurs  National  Park 
and  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  which  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Interior  Department. 

Both  of  these  areas  are  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  National  F»ark  System  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
As  such,  their  management  plans  have 
not  yet  been  completed.  I  anticipate 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Hodel  to 
assure  that  the  management  and  de- 
velopment plans  for  both  areas  are 
completed  on  a  timely  basis. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  has 
made  an  excellent  choice,  for  Mr. 
Hodel  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  be 
Interior  Secretary.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  demonstrate  his 
high  degree  of  loyalty,  integrity,  and 
leadership.  And  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  the  whole  spec- 
tnmi  of  natural  resource  issues,  from 
parks,  rivers,  and  refuges  to  minerals 
management  and  development. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Donald  Hodel  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Mr.  Hodel  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  Government  service,  includ- 
ing serving  as  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Secretary  of  Energy.  He  is  a  proven 
administrator  with  broad  exposure  to 
the  issues  he  will  be  facing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  im- 
portant to  Florida.  We  have  what  is 
probably  a  larger  presence  by  the  De- 
partment than  any  other  State  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Florida  has  eight  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  legislation  to  establish  a  ninth 
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will  come  before  this  body  later  this 
year,  two  national  seashores,  two  na- 
tional parks,  including  the  Everglades 
National  Park,  and  one  national  park 
preserve.  These  areas  are  important  to 
Floridians,  as  environmentally  protect- 
ed lands,  and  they  are  important  to 
our  economy  as  significant  tourist  at- 
tractions. 

The  stewardship  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  therefore  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  Floridians. 

In  addition,  as  I  am  sure  every  Sena- 
tor knows,  the  Department  has  been 
very  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to 
lease  the  areas  off  our  coasts  for  oil 
exploration,  to  the  concern,  if  not 
dismay,  of  many  Floridians. 

E^rery  formal  and  informal  poll 
taken  in  Florida  in  the  past  few  years 
shows  protecting  the  environment, 
and  the  quality  of  life  generally,  to  be 
far  and  away  the  most  important  issue 
to  Floridians.  We  view  our  beaches, 
our  wetlands,  and  our  wildlife  as 
major  elements  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
Florida. 

In  addition,  tourism  is  the  No.  I  in- 
dustry in  Florida,  and  our  beautiful 
beaches  are  the  No.  1  tourist  attrac- 
tion. We  have  both  selfish  and  aes- 
thetic reasons  for  wanting  our  beaches 
and  estuaries  kept  free  of  oil. 

I  hope  Mr.  Hodel  will  display  the 
same  sensitivity  to  our  concerns  that 
Secretary  Clark  did.  Secretary  Clark 
had  voluntarily,  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  planning  process,  agreed  to  the  re- 
tention of  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  buffer  zone  established  off  our 
gulf  coast,  after  so  much  turmoil  in 
1983.  in  connection  with  the  lease  sale 
upcoming  this  November.  I  have  been 
in  frequent  touch  with  Interior  offi- 
cials over  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  I  would  strongly  urge 
Secretary  Hodel  to  continue  former 
Secretary  Clark's  approach  to  this 
matter. 

I  am  sure  Donald  Hodel  wiU  do  this. 
I  had  several  occasions  to  work  with 
him  on  matters  of  concern  to  Florida 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
I  always  found  him  to  be  most  reason- 
able and  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems. I  am  pleased  we  have  moved  so 
rapidly  to  confirm  him,  and  I  antici- 
pate his  being  an  outstanding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  Donald  P. 
Hodel  as  nominee  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  has  outstanding  creden- 
tials and  an  excellent  record  of  service 
in  the  public  sector. 

In  his  role  as  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Donald  Hodel  has  proven  himself  to 
be  an  exceptionally  talented  individual 
and  an  extremely  effective  manager. 
His  competence  is  attested  to  by  Mr. 
Edward  Burke,  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Conference  of  Public  Utilities 
Commissioners,  who  has  worked  with 
Mr.  Hodel  on  the  issue  of  Canadian 
electricity   imports.   Mr.   Burke,   in  a 


recent  letter,  praises  Mr.  Hodel's 
"demonstrated  willingness  to  appreci- 
ate regional  differences,  readiness  to 
explore  new  ideas,  and  openness  to 
direct  meetings  with  concerned 
groups." 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Donald 
Hodel  and  hope  he  continues  the  spirit 
of  openness  demonstrated  by  former 
Secretary  Clark.  I  am  confident  of  his 
solid  commitment  to  building  a  nation- 
al consensus  on  the  challenging  issues 
facing  the  Interior  Department.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  unanimous 
support  of  his  nomination  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Burke's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1985,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations.  Public  Util- 
ities COMIflSSION. 

Providence,  RI,  January  28,  198S. 
Hon.  James  McClore. 
Chairman,  Senate  Eneryy  Committee, 
WashingtOJi,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClitrx:  I  am  writing  to 
express  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Donald  Paul  Hodel  to  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  my  hope  that  your 
Committee  will  vote  to  approve  the  nomina- 
tion. As  I  am  unable  to  testify  on  February 
1.  I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  written  statement. 

The  New  England  Conference  of  Public 
Utilities  Commissioners,  which  I  chair, 
asked  Mr.  Hodel,  in  his  role  as  Secretary  of 
Energy,  to  meet  with  us  for  a  discussion  of 
Canadian  electricity  imports.  Secretary 
Hodel  has  expressed  considerable  skepticism 
about  such  imports,  which  the  New  England 
governors,  utilities,  energy  officials  and  reg- 
ulators have  strongly  supported  in  our 
search  for  lower  cost  electricity  supplies  for 
the  region.  Mr.  Hodel  acquiesced  at  once, 
and  met  with  us  in  Los  Angeles  in  late  No- 
vember for  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of 
views  which  we  found  heartening.  The  Sec- 
retary's willingness  to  explain  his  perspec- 
tive fully  and,  particularly  to  listen  careful- 
ly to  our  point  of  view,  was  very  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  commissioners — represent- 
ing every  New  England  state— who  were 
present.  Secretary  Hodel  assured  us  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  not  block 
the  planned  imports,  and  indicated  that, 
while  maintaining  some  concern,  he  could 
understand  why  they  appear  to  be  an  opti- 
mal choice  for  New  England  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  demonstrated 
willingness  to  appreciate  regional  differ- 
ences, readiness  to  explore  new  ideas,  and 
openness  to  direct  meetings  with  concerned 
groups  are  exactly  the  qualities  that  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  the  vast  respon- 
sibilities that  office  entails,  should  have. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  F.  Burkc, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  nomination 
of  Donald  Hodel  to  be  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  his  confirmation. 

While  Mr.  Hodel  was  serving  as  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  I  was  always  im- 


pressed by  his  willingness  to  meet  to 
discuss  issues  of  concern,  and  to  try  to 
reach  an  accommodation.  We  had  sev- 
eral occasions  to  discuss  such  issues  as 
acid  rain  and  the  need  to  expand  the 
use  of  coal. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Hodel  will  serve  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment.  I  am 
confident  that  his  abilities  will  serve 
the  Nation  well  as  he  addresses  the 
difficult  issues  which  lie  ahead.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Hodel  in 
his  new  capacity. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure,  and  with  some 
pain  and  sadness,  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  both  Mr.  John  Herrington  to  be 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  do 
not  rise  with  any  fear  or  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  these  two  men— I  admire 
Ixjth  of  them  and  am  confident  they 
will  do  excellent  work  in  their  new 
posts.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  same  sentiment— my  deep 
admiration  for  Secretary  Clark- that 
forces  me  to  view  this  process  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

It  has  been  quite  a  relief  to  be  able 
to  sit  back  and  know  that  there  is  such 
a  high  level  of  competence  and  under- 
standing within  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Energy  concerning  the 
problems  and  needs  of  my  State  of 
Wyoming.  I  do,  however,  welcome 
both  of  these  confirmations,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  sorry  to  see  Secre- 
tary Clark  leave,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
Secretary  Hodel  leave.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  both  Secretary  Hodel 
and  Mr.  Herrington  will  ably  and  en- 
thusiastically fulfill  their  new  assign- 
ments within  the  administration,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  areas  of  utmost  concern  to 
this  Senator,  my  State  of  Wyoming 
and  the  West  in  general.  Briefly,  these 
issues  involve  land  protection  and 
rangeland  improvement  issues,  along 
with  several  policy  changes  in  the 
water  and  mineral  resource  areas 
which  are  floating  about  in  the  admin- 
istration's recently  released  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  proposal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water  Subcommittee,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  backlog  of 
authorized  but  unacquired  land  in  our 
national  parks  and  forests  as  well  as 
our  wildlife  refuges.  It  is  extremely 
critical,  in  my  view,  given  our  present 
budget  constraints,  that  the  Depart- 
ment pay  extra  attention  to  other 
techniques  of  land  protection— such  as 
exchanges— in  lieu  of  outright  acquisi- 
tion. 

Also,  I  am  very  pleased  about  the  posi- 
tive approach  the  Department  has 
taken  In  establishing  a  new  Recreation 
Commission.  This  approach  more  than 
anything  else  illustrates  the  role  of 


the  public/private  partnership  con- 
cept in  planning  and  providing  for 
America's  recreational  needs,  and  the 
demands  those  needs  will  place  on  our 
lands  into  the  next  century. 

As  far  as  legislative  priorities  are 
concerned  there  are  many  that  will 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  during 
this  session.  One  of  particular  concern 
and  importance,  not  only  to  me  but 
also  to  Senator  McClure  and  my 
other  Western  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee, is  a  package  of  various  range- 
land  issues. 

Already,  a  number  of  these  issues 
have  been  identified  at  workshops  con- 
ducted by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  at  the  request  of  Members 
from  both  Houses.  As  we  speak,  over 
20  groups  are  working  on  a  legislative 
package  which  will  include  recommen- 
dations on  setting  equitable  grazing 
fees,  the  wild  horse  and  burro  question 
as  well  as  methods  of  funding  range 
improvements  and  various  approaches 
to  insuring  broad  representation  on 
advisory  boards  and  councils,  and  look- 
ing at  measures  to  protect  sensitive 
rangeland  areas. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  several  far- 
reaching  proposals  contained  in  the 
OMB  budget.  These  would  include  a 
steep  increase  in  not  only  grazing  fees 
but  recreation  user  fees  as  well.  The 
proposed  shift  from  gross  receipt  to 
net  profit  sharing  from  Federal  miner- 
al and  timber  sales  is  very  worrisome 
to  me  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  my  other 
Western  colleagues. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  OMB 
proposal  to  place  the  $12  billion  in  ex- 
isting hydropower  and  irrigation  debt 
on  a  fixed  amortization  schedule  and 
to  raise  the  interest  rates  on  all  debts 
to  the  current  Treasury  cost  of  money. 
In  my  view,  this  would  effectively  pre- 
clude irrigation  projects  in  the  future, 
and  so  substantially  raise  the  rates  for 
consumers  that  needed  projects  may 
not  get  built.  I  will  be  extremely  inter- 
ested in  seeing  how  the  Department 
handles  some  of  these  proposals. 

I  will  conclude  by  noting  that  while 
our  coimtry  is  apparently  enjoying  our 
energy  surplus,  we  must  remember 
where  we  were  in  the  1970's  and  vow 
never  to  retrace  our  steps.  That  is  why 
the  Department  must  continue  to  get 
its  domestic  coal  and  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing programs  in  order.  The  Depart- 
ment also  must— even  if  it  is  with  a 
strong  guiding  hand  from  Members  of 
Congress— continue  promptly  with  its 
review  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Royalty  Management  Act  regulations 
that  are  ridiculously  inflexible  and  pu- 
nitive, and  are  alwut  ready  to  place 
America's  oil  and  gas  industry  into 
bankruptcy. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  both 
Secretary  Hodel  and  Mr.  Herrington 
on  the  many  public  lands  and  energy 
and  water  issues  that  will  affect  not 


only   the  West,   but  also  the  future 
energy  security  of  America. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state   the   considerations   involved   in 
my  decision  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Donald 
Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  we  all  know,  the  position  of  Inte- 
rior Secretary  is  important  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  uniquely 
important,  however,  to  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  where  nearly  36  percent 
of  the  lands  are  federally  owned  and 
controlled.  This  importance  can  be  ex- 
pected  to   grow   in   coming   years   as 
more  and  more  people  migrate  to  the 
West  and  so-called  Sim  Belt  States, 
adding    to    existing    population    and 
pressures      associated      with      rapid 
growth.  The  persons  who  will  serve  in 
this  important  capacity  through  the 
rest  of  this  century  will  have  profound 
influence  on  Colorado— its  people,  its 
land,  and  the  quality  of  life  Colorad- 
ans  have  come  to  know  and  appreciate. 
I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  and 
continuing  concern  about  the  manner 
in     which     this     administration     has 
chosen  to  manage  the  public  resources 
of  our  Nation.  While  the  storms  pre- 
sided  over   by   Secretary   Watt   have 
calmed  down  since  his  departure  in 
1983,  there  has  been  little  measurable 
change  in  the  policies  and  approach 
he  ushered  in.  This  Senator  continues 
to  hear  from  those  who  are  concerned 
that   about    the   stewardship   of   our 
public  resources,  and  who  fundamen- 
tally    disagree     with     administering 
those  resources  with  a  single  objec- 
tive—that being  the  transfer  and  ex- 
ploitation at  any  cost  public  resources 
for  private  benefit.  My  support  for  Mr. 
Hodel  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
support  for  continued  insensitivity  to 
the  legitimate  concern  about  wise  and 
balanced  stewardship  of  our  priceless 
lands  and  natural  resources. 

Many  important  "decisions  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  new  Secretary  during 
the  next  few  months.  Each  will  re- 
quire the  attention  of  an  activist  Sec- 
retary willing  to  tackle  difficult  re- 
source and  policy  questions  and  re- 
store long  overdue  balance  to  our 
public  lands  policies.  Perhaps  none  of 
the  decisions  will  be  more  indicative  of 
the  direction  Mr.  Hodel  intends  to 
pursue  thari  who  he  chooses  to  fill  im- 
portant vacancies  at  the  Department 
of  Interior,  including  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks;  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Land  and  Miner- 
als; and  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

I  urge  Mr.  Hodel  to  carefully  analyze 
and  select  people  for  these  critical  po- 
sitions who  reflect  the  luiwaverlng 
commitment  of  the  American  people 
to  protection  and  proper  management 
of  the  country's  lands,  waters,  miner- 
als and  other  resources. 

As  important  as  these  positions  are, 
there  are  a  host  of  other  programs, 
policies  and  agencies  at  the  Depart- 


ment of  Interior  which  must  be  evalu- 
ated and  aggressively  administered  in 
order  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
Government  management  of  our  lands 
and  resources.  These  programs  include 
the  following: 

Strengthening  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment and  Federal  Government  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  to  ensure  the 
U.S.  Government  continues  to  abide 
by  its  special  trust  relationship  with 
Native  Americans.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished short  of  restoring  critical 
fimding  to  Indian  education,  social 
service,  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs  necessary  for  continued 
economic  self  determination  on  reser- 
vation lands  throughout  the  country. 

Redirecting  those  in  the  Department 
who  have  seen  fit  in  recent  years  to 
undermine  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  by  allowing  increased 
development  activities  and  thereby  re- 
ducing wildlife  protections.  Recently 
promulgated  rules  for  management  of 
some  76  million  acres  of  refuge  lands 
in  Alaska  represent  a  significant  de- 
parture from  congressional  objectives. 
Efforts  to  preserve  habitat  and  wild- 
life continue  to  enjoy  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  we  cannot  tolerate  fur- 
ther efforts  to  erode  these  protections. 
Further  efforts  to  protect  our  na- 
tional park  and  wilderness  areas  from 
threats  of  development,  encroachment 
and  pollution  spillover  from  neighbor- 
ing growth.  These  areas  are  the  crown 
jewels  of  our  spectacular  land  conser- 
vation system,  a  system  which  is  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world.  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  message  accompany- 
ing the  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  earlier  this  week  which  indi- 
cates that  he  intends  to  seek  a  greatly 
expanded  leasing  program  in  our  wil- 
derness and  wilderness  study  areas. 

According  to  those  documents,  the 
administration  is  interested  in  permit- 
ting additional  slant  drilling  access  to 
BLM  wilderness  candidate  areas, 
RARE  II  recommended  wilderness  and 
RARE  II  further  plaiming  areas. 
Given  the  candidate  status  of  many  of 
these  spectacular  and  undisturbed 
areas,  I  urge  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  continue  to  vigorously 
pursue  identification  and  review  of 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  and 
to  take  every  necessary  step  to  protect 
these  areas  from  imwarranted  and  un- 
lawful intrusion. 

Progress  on  adoption  of  a  balanced 
water  resources  policy  which  reflects 
the  continuing  importance  of  water  in 
the  West.  Pour  more  years  of  inactivi- 
ty and  rhetoric  about  cost-sharing 
simply  will  not  suffice.  New  sources  of 
funding  are  needed  and  proposals- 
such  as  limovative  use  of  Federal  hy- 
dropower revenues,  and  a  rededication 
to  conservation,  shared  use  and 
reuse— must  be  fully  explored. 
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Reordering  priorities  in  leasing  of 
public  reserves  of  coal.  oil.  gas.  oil 
shale,  and  timber.  Although  Secretary 
Clark  made  progress  in  this  area  by 
virtually  stopping  much  of  the  leasing, 
it  is  important  that  we  reestablish  a 
program  of  leasing  resources  at  a  fair 
price,  avoiding  leasing  of  excessive  re- 
serves, and  abandonment  of  proposals 
to  lease  in  environmentally  sensitive 
areas— including  continued  prohibition 
of  leasing  in  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominee  before 
us  today  brings  with  him  significant 
experience  with  energy  and  natural  re- 
source related  policies.  This  nomina- 
tion presents  us  a  clear  and  unmista- 
keable  opportunity  to  serve  notice  to 
Mr.  Hodel  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  our  constituents  through- 
out the  country  remain  dedicated  to 
the  balanced  stewardship  of  our  vast 
natural  wealth. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

AN  OUTSTANDING  CHOICE 

Don  Model's  qualifications  for  the 
job  of  Interior  Secretary  are  nothing 
short  of  excellent.  A  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Law,  Don  Hodel  has 
been  involved  in  issues  related  to 
energy  and  natural  resources  for  over 
15  years.  He  has  been  an  administrator 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, president  of  his  own  energy  con- 
sulting firm.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and.  for  the 
past  2  years.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  He  will  bring  a  wide 
range  of  experience  and  knowledge  to 
his  new  position  in  the  Cabinet.  Under 
his  management,  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  will  be  in  good  hands. 

Another  important  qualification  pos- 
sessed by  Don  Hodel  is  his  willingness 
and  ability  to  build  consensus.  Though 
there  will  always  be  controversy  over 
specific  issues  that  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or, I  believe  Don  Hodel  will  make 
every  effort  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  the  public  in  building  widespread 
support  on  matters  of  broad,  national 
policy. 

POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

As  he  indicated  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings,  his  chief  policy  goals  in- 
clude preserving  the  Nation's  park, 
wilderness  and  wildlife  resources.  As  a 
westerner  from  Oregon.  Don  Hodel 
has  a  special  appreciation  for  these 
national  treasures.  He  will  also  work 
toward  developing  multiple  uses  of  our 
lands  and  waters— while  protecting  the 
environment— to  enhance  our  Nation's 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  national 
security. 

He  has  further  expressed  great  sen- 
sitivity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or's responsibilities  toward  Native 
Americans  and  will  continue  to  work 


toward  the  goal  of  self-determination 
for  Indian  tribes.  Finally,  he  can  be 
expected  to  continue  the  course  set  by 
his  predecessor  toward  more  efficient 
management  of  the  E>epartment  and 
improved  relations  with  State  and 
local  authorities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  efforts  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  place  a  great  burden 
on  the  new  Secretary  of  Interior.  It 
will  require  great  expertise  and  ability 
to  find  savings,  while  preserving  the 
Department's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities:  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  Don  Hodel  can  do  the  Job.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  and  other  issues. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Donald  P.  Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

My  experience  in  working  with  Mr. 
Hodel  dates  back  to  his  days  at  the  In- 
terior Department  as  Under  Secretary. 
I  found  him  to  t)e  very  helpful  and  re- 
sponsive then,  and  also  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
equally  so  in  his  new  position. 

My  principal  involvement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
on  Indian  matters.  I've  been  told  that 
Minnesota  has  the  most  complex 
Indian  land  claim  problems  in  the 
country.  I  can  certainly  believe  it.  The 
Interior  Department  has  always  been 
very  helpful  on  these  issues  and  I  look 
forward  to  more  of  the  same  under 
Mr.  Hodel's  leadership. 

Mr.  Hodel  is  a  proven  manager  and 
very  knowledgeable  about  the  pro- 
grams he  will  be  administering.  His 
choice  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
an  excellent  one. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  his  new  post. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Hodel,  nominee  for  Interior  Secre- 
tary, has  performed  ably  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  I  do  believe  he  is  one 
of  the  most  qualified  and  competent 
persons  ever  to  have  held  the  Energy 
post.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hodel 
has  had  experience  in  the  No.  2  posi- 
tion in  the  Interior  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  will  serve  the 
Nation  well  at  this  juncture  as  head  of 
that  key  Department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  he.  too.  should  \ye  con- 
firmed by  this  body,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the 
nomination  of  Donald  P.  Hodel  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Don  is  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual who  is  uniquely  qualified  to  be 
in  this  challenging  position. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  this  able 
man  while  he  served  as  an  Under  Sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 


rior and  during  his  fine  tenure  as 
Energy  Secretary.  He  always  per- 
formed his  duties  with  alacrity  and 
took  the  time  to  do  his  homework  in 
order  to  assure  that  he  was  always 
adequately  prepared. 

This  man  has  achieved  his  current 
success  because  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation. He  is  well  respected  among  his 
professional  peers  as  well  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  he  has  so  closely 
and  cheerfully  worked  with.  The  re- 
spect that  he  has  attained  from  my 
congressional  colleagues  was  manifest- 
ed in  the  unanimous  vote  he  received 
from  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  earlier  this  week. 

Seldom  has  a  Secretary-designate 
come  before  this  deliberative  body 
better  qualified  for  a  Cabinet-level  po- 
sition than  does  Secretary  Hodel.  As 
an  Under  Secretary  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, Mr.  Hodel  learned  and  mas- 
tered an  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  are  related  to  the 
management  of  public  lands.  He  stud- 
ied, evaluated,  and  led  with  assurance 
and  fairness.  These  are  qualities  that 
will  continue  to  serve  him  in  his  role 
as  caretaker  of  our  Nation's  public 
lands. 

Because  of  his  remarkable  adminis- 
trative abilities,  Don  was  tapped  to 
head  the  Energy  Department.  While 
there,  he  saw  the  need  to  sensibly  de- 
velop critical  energy  reserves— and  yet 
doing  it  in  a  manner  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  frag- 
ile environment  in  which  many  of 
these  reserves  are  located. 

His  tenure  at  Energy  will  be  remem- 
bered because  of  his  organizational 
skills  and  his  ability  to  communicate- 
both  in  listening  and  eloquently  pre- 
senting this  administration's  point  of 
view. 

Don  will  need  and  will  use  all  of  his 
fine  abilities  and  talents  in  this  new 
position.  This  is  a  very  difficult  job,  as 
the  recent  rapid  turnover  in  the  chair 
indicates.  As  Secretary,  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  preserving  as  well  as  devel- 
oping the  Nation's  natural  resources— 
certainly  a  conflicting  and  awesome 
task. 

Don  is  also  a  westerner  and  is  thus 
very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  share  this  public  domain  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Nearly  half  of 
my  home  State  of  Wyoming  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  it  is 
managed  directly  under  the  Interior 
Department.  This  situation  is  nearly 
identical  to  most  of  the  Western 
States.  This  unusual  situation  calls  for 
a  landlord  that  is  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  his  neighbors  and  knows  that 
through  open  communication  and  co- 
operation, the  quality  of  the  public 
lands  can  be  improved  and  preserved 
with  assistance  from  the  taxpayers 
that  live  within  the  area. 

He  is  also  coming  in  at  a  very  diffi- 
cult time.  Tough  decisions  lie  ahead 
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regarding  the  future  of  coal  leasing, 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing,  a  re- 
vamping of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Royalty  Management  Act  regulations 
that  are  unfairly  penalizing  many 
small  producers  and  developers,  and 
the  proper  and  careful  management  of 
the  grizzly  bear. 

Yes.  these  will  require  tough  and 
gut-wrenching  decisions  that  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
We  could  not  ask  for  a  better  person 
to  be  making  those  decisions.  I  wish 
him  the  very  best.  I  do  so  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  these  issues  as 
well  as  others  that  arise  in  the  next 
few  years.  He  has  the  courage  to  do  it 
well.  I  know  he  will.  And.  my  kind  re- 
gards go  out  to  his  lovely  wife,  Bar- 
bara—his helpmate  at  his  side  for 
many  years.  She  is  a  remarkable  lady. 
God  bless  them  both. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  I  have  time  allotted  to  me 
on  Mr.  Herrington.  I  have  already 
spoken  on  Mr.  Herrington. 

So  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  that  particular  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Now,  I  will  use  my  time  on  Mr. 
Hodel. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  many  recent 
Reagan  agency  nominees,  Donald 
Hodel  is  qualified  for  his  appointed 
job.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  very 
experience  which  recommends  him 
also  disqualifies  him,  in  my  view. 

You  ask.  Is  the  President  not  enti- 
tled to  have  the  people  he  wants  in  his 
Cabinet,  especially  if  they  are  honest 
and  know  their  stuff? 

No:  not  if  in  a  Senator's  judgment 
the  appointment  is  not  in  the  national 
interest. 

In  this  case,  it  is  not. 

The  policies  we  know  Hodel  will 
pursue  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
so  dangerous  and  the  consequences  of 
these  policies  so  long  lasting  that  I  am 
convinced  the  Hodel  tenure  at  Interior 
will  be  a  disaster  for  our  country. 

Donald  Hodel  spent  several  years  as 
Secretary  Watt's  chief  hatchet  man, 
executing  Watt's  misguided  policies, 
while  keeping  a  low  profile  himself. 
Although  he  lacked  his  boss'  ability  to 
offend,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  in  the 
same  place,  and  it  was  not  the  right 
place.  So  if  you  liked  Watt,  you  will 
love  Hodel.  I  did  not  like  Watt  so  I 
cannot  go  for  this  son  of  Watt. 

Once  Hodel  became  Secretary  of 
Energy,  he  emerged  as  a  new,  concilia- 
tory figure,  a  good  administrator  who 
did  not  alienate  the  public.  But  were 
his  policies  any  better?  Were  they?  No 
way. 

He  injected  politics  into  the  search 
for  a  national  nuclear  wastesite, 
making  campaign  promises  to  States 
with  important  Senate  races  to  elimi- 
nate them  from  consideration. 


He  unsuccessfully  promoted  an  11th 
hour  plan  to  save  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  and  stick  the  taxpay- 
ers with  a  several  billion-dollar  bill. 

He  presided  over  energy  budgets  dra- 
matically skewed  toward  nuclear 
energy  and  away  from  conservation 
and  renewable  energy. 

He  ignored  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  to  cooperate 
and  consult  with  the  States,  choosing 
instead  to  conduct  a  form  of  guerrilla 
warfare  where  States  were  forced  to 
sue  to  get  DOE  to  honor  its  promises. 
During  his  tenure,  DOE  tried  repeat- 
edly to  weaken  its  own  and  other  agen- 
cies' standards  for  radioactive  and  haz- 
ardous wastes  which  applied  to 
Agency  facilities.  For  example,  DOE 
employees  tried  to  prevent  EPA  from 
issuing  airborne  nidiation  standards, 
and  fought  regulation  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  wastes  at  departmental  fa- 
cilities in  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Hodel  downplayed  the  role  of 
energy  conservation  within  the  De- 
partment by  failing  for  over  1  year  to 
replace  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  and  proposing  to  eliminate  his 
office. 

Mr.  Hodel  supported  the  Hoover 
Dam  scam,  a  30-year  giveaway  to  hy- 
droelectricity  customers  in  the  West 
which  will  cost  taxpayers  $6  billion  in 
the  next  10  years  alone.  Hodel  pushed 
the  legislation  through  even  though 
current  power  contracts  were  not  due 
to  expire  for  another  2  years. 

Mr.  Hodel  sat  back  and  allowed  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  his 
old  haunt,  to  continue  repayment  poli- 
cies which  have  landed  it  $8  billion  In 
debt  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  Bonneville  and  its  sister 
power  marketing  agencies  owe  the 
Treasury  $14  billion,  yet  Hodel  did 
nothing  to  force  them  to  ante  up  de- 
spite the  advice  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, GAO,  and  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's 1986  budget  does  seek  to  correct 
these  policies,  relief  should  have  come 
years  earlier. 

With  this  kind  of  record  on  hydro- 
power  development  and  miserable 
return  on  Federal  Investment,  how  can 
Hodel  clamp  down  on  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation?  As  Secretary, 
he  will  have  to  Implement  the  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1982  and  re- 
quire farmers  to  pay  slightly  more  re- 
alistic amounts  for  Federal  irrigation 
WRtcr. 

Yet  if  Hodel  cannot  get  Bonneville 
to  pay  up,  will  he  do  any  better  with 
the  hundreds  of  water  districts  severe- 
ly affected  by  the  new  law?  Or  will  he 
seek  like  his  predecessors,  to  enfeeble 
the  law  by  eliminating  the  hammer 
clause,  the  single  most  Important 
reform  In  the  act?  He  was  silent  on 
this  point  during  his  confirmation 
hearings. 


At  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
he  went  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's disastrous  policy  of  gutting  Fed- 
eral strip  mining  laws— a  policy  over- 
turned in  the  courts— and  Initiated  a 
so-called  reorganization  of  this  pro- 
gram, forcing  out  over  50  percent  of  its 
most  experienced  personnel.  He  par- 
ticipated with  Watt  in  the  scandal- 
plagued  accelerated  Federal  coal  lease 
sales  that  lost  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Hodel  was  closely  associated  with 
Watt's  massive  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  schemes  which  flooded  the 
market,  dramatically  lowering  both  re- 
turns to  the  Government  and  the 
number  of  companies  bidding  on  each 
tract.  Even  worse,  less  than  half  of  the 
tracts  to  be  leased  received  much  envi- 
rormiental  review  causing  many  States 
and  environmentalists  to  sue  and 
block  the  program. 

If  we  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Hodel,  we 
put  him  right  back  In  charge  of  the 
same  programs  he  made  a  mess  of 
under  Watt. 

Has  he  changed  his  ways  since  he 
left  Interior?  Obviously  the  evidence 
points  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  voted  against  Watt  when  President 
Reagan  proposed  him  for  this  job- 
only  12  of  us  did— and  I'm  glad  I  did. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  no  fun  being  right 
when  the  price  Is  seeing  all  my  worst 
fears  realized. 

Do  we  really  want  to  repeat  this 
agony?  Do  we  really  need  to  worry  If 
Mr.  Hodel  Is  giving  away  the  store  to 
every  developer  who  wants  to  despoil 
our  resources — and  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices? 

Can  we  spare  the  time  to  second- 
guess  every  personnel  decision,  every 
regulation,  every  policy  to  ensure  that 
there  is  something  to  leave  future  gen- 
erations? 

The  Interior  Secretary's  job  Is  too 
Important  for  all  this  guesswork.  Sec- 
retary Watt  was  an  Intelligent,  compe- 
tent, experienced  appointee  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Sec- 
retary Don  Hodel  will  be  the  same. 
But  Watt  was  a  walking  catastrophe  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  E>oes  anyone 
doubt  that  Secretary  Hodel  will  carry 
on  those  same  destructive  Watt  poli- 
cies? Sure,  that  is  what  the  P>resldent 
wants  and  the  Senate  Is  about  to  give 
him  his  wish.  But  not  with  this  Sena- 
tor's vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  this  issue,  but  whUe  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  that  question,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know  of  no  re- 
quest on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  time 
to  speak  on  these  nominations.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  speakers  who  wish  to 
be  heard  at  this  time.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he  knows  of 
any  others. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  about  2  minutes  to  check  on  one 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

VOTE  ON  NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  S.  HERKINCTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is:  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  John  S.  Herrington  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  Secretary  of  Energy.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMI»SON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East]  ajid  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
cher]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sti:nnis]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each 
vote  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
BoscHWiTz].  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  suinounced— yeas  93, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

3  Ex.] 

[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

4  Ex.] 

yEAS-93 

YEAS-93 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

McConnell 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

McConnell 

Andrews 

Oore 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Oore 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Oorton 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Oramm 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Harkln 

Nickles 

Biden 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boachwiu 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

rtii 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Preaaler 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd 

HeInz 

Riegle 

Ch«fee 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

HoUings 

Roth 

Chllea 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kassebaimi 

Simon 

DeCondnl 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DeConcIni 

Kasten 

SlmiMon 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Symms 

DomenicI 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Trlble 

Durenberger 

Levfn 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Long 

WaUop 

Eagleton 

Long 

Wallop 

Evans 

Lugar 

Warner 

Evans 

Lugar           t 

Warner 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Olenn 

McOure 

NAYS-l 

Proxmire 

iSorlnsky 

Olenn 

McClure 

NAYS— 1 
Proxmire 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

Cochran 

Gam 

Melcher 

Cochran 

Gam 

Melcher 

East 

Mathias 

Stennis 

East 

Mathias 

Stennis 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues, 
this  next  vote  will  be  the  last  rollcall 
vote  today. 

VOTE  ON  NOMINATION  OF  DONALD  P.  MODEL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Donald 
P.  Hodel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montona  [Mr.  Mel- 
cher], is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  would  each 
vote  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  has  consented  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Herrington. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  consented  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hodel. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  until  the  close  of  business 
today  to  file  written  statements  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  respective  nomi- 
nations to  appear  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  votes  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  J.  Bennett  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Education,  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Donald  P. 
Hodel  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, and  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Herrington  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Energy.  I  was  away  from 
the  floor  on  other  official  business. 
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Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  cast  my 
votes  in  favor  of  these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  6  p.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABRAHAM  KAHIKINA  AKAKA: 
APOSTLE  OF  ALOHA  TO  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  wellspring  of  human  regard, 
custom  compels  us  to  salute  Members 
of  this  Chamber  who  leave  our  ranks 
by  their  own  volition,  the  dictates  of 
their  electorate,  or  fate.  We  do  so  by 
paying  verbal  tribute  to  them  on  this 
floor.  Similarly,  editorialists  appraise 
the  careers,  and  honor  the  achieve- 
ments, of  these  and  other  political 
leaders  on  their  passing  from  the 
scene. 

No  less  should  be  accorded  those 
whose  leadership  is  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  Indeed,  we  recently  observed  a 
day  honoring  the  memory  of  one  such 
leader  whose  inspiring  words  and  ex- 
ample propelled  a  historic  movement 
in  our  country,  that  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  of  the  civil  rights 
crusade. 

A  beneficent  Providence,  in  its 
bounty,  has  blessed  my  native  State 
through  the  ministry  of  a  similar 
great  shepherd  of  the  cloth.  In  the 
same  mold,  he  too,  has  infused  the 
people  of  his  race  with  a  vision  of 
their  dignity  and  heritage,  while  at 
the  same  time  reaching  out  to  every- 
one drawn  to  the  Pacific  paradise.  Ha- 
waii's foremost  spiritual  leader  and 
America's  leading  Hawaiian  preacher, 
he  recently  retired  as  pastor  of  the 
Aloha  State's  "mother  church," 
Kawaiahao  of  Honolulu.  I  am  refer- 
ring, Mr.  President,  to  the  Reverend 
Abraham  Kahikina  Akaka,  apostle  of 
aloha  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  do  justice  to 
Reverend  Akaka's  achievements  in  a 
discussion  in  this  forum.  They  are  so 
compelling  in  their  variety,  so  relevant 
to  our  times,  so  timeless  in  their  exam- 
ple, and  so  bountiful  in  their  generosi- 
ty that  they  have  instilled  an  unusual 
commitment  in  his  flock  and  inspired 
countless  people  from  far  beyond  our 
small  island  State.  For  an  appreciation 


of  his  ministry,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
place  his  story  in  the  setting  in  which 
it  took  shape. 

Those  who  have  read  James  Mi- 
chener's  historical  novel,  "Hawaii,"  or 
seen  its  film  rendition,  may  recall  how 
New  England  missionaries  brought  the 
gospel  to  what  was  at  one  time  known 
as  the  Sandwich  Isles,  after  the  un- 
timely death  of  one  of  their  divinity 
students,  a  Hawaiian  youth  named 
Henry  Opukahaia,  whose  ambition 
had  been  to  convert  the  people  of  his 
Pacific  homeland  to  Christianity. 
These  missionaries  first  arrived  in 
1820  and  t>egan  a  settlement  on  the 
Honolulu  plain  at  Kawaiahao;  hence 
their  mission  t)ecame  the  mother 
church  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
Hawaii.  So  many  members  of  the  Ha- 
waiian monarchy  worshipped  there  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  the  kingdom. 

From  Michener's  fictional  work  also, 
one  may  gain  some  appreciation  of 
how  shattering  it  was  to  Hawaiian  civi- 
lization to  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  of 
an  outer  world— a  tide  of  change  with 
a  profound  undertow  that  nearly  deci- 
mated both  the  native  population  and 
the  institutions  of  its  society.  The 
alien  concept  of  private,  individual 
ownership  was  introduced  to  people 
who  viewed  land  tenure  as  something 
fluid,  a  stewardship  of  political  leader- 
ship for  the  good  of  all.  Only  the  uses 
of  land  had  been  subject  to  rigid  con- 
trols up  till  then,  "kapus"  or  legal  re- 
strictions premised  on  sound  ecology 
and  enhanced  by  the  religious  rever- 
ence accorded  the  Earth  and  its  works. 

This  was  the  heritage  bequeathed  to 
Abraham  Akaka.  bom  in  1917  in  Hon- 
olulu, where  he  attended  Pauoa  and 
Kawananakoa  neighborhood  schools 
before  experiencing  the  multiethnic 
society  of  McKinley  High  School  in 
the  early  1930's.  In  common  with  so 
many  native  Hawaiian  youth,  he  was  a 
proficient  surfer  and  musician,  espe- 
cially accomplished  as  an  ukulele 
player.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  then  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  in  Bloomlngton.  XL,  where 
he  graduated  with  a  double  major  in 
sociology  and  music.  From  there  he 
traveled  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Conference  of 
Christian  Youth  in  1939.  and  having 
experienced  the  wider  world  beyond 
his  native  shores,  he  returned  home  to 
become  a  youth-worker  apprentice  at 
Kawaiahao  Church. 

Later  he  returned  to  the  mainland 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  where,  in  Opukahaia's  foot- 
steps, he  became,  in  1943.  the  first  Ha- 
waiian to  complete  such  training  and 
gain  a  divinity  degree.  He  was  or- 
dained the  following  year  at  Waimea 
Church  on  my  own  native  island  of 
Kauai. 

There  he  served  in  various  parishes 
and  later  moved  to  the  island  of  Maui 
and  then  to  Hilo  on  the  big  island  of 


Hawaii,  where  he  served  as  pastor  of 
Haili  Church,  whose  choir  he  led  to 
world  renown.  In  1957,  he  was  selected 
to  become  the  eighth  pastor  of 
Kawaiahao  Church,  then  in  its  137th 
year.  By  then  he  had  gained  great 
standing  among  Hawaii's  clergy  and 
his  fame  as  a  preacher  had  begiui  at- 
tracting countless  tourists  to  his 
Sunday  sermons. 

As  the  last  chaplain  of  Hawaii's  Ter- 
ritorial Senate  and  the  first  chaplain 
of  Hawaii's  State  Senate  during  1959, 
Reverend  Akaka  was  asked  to  give  a 
statehood  address  at  formal  services  of 
dedication  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  held 
at  his  church,  where  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  preached  their  first 
sermon  in  Hawaii,  where  the  royalty 
and  governors  had  repaired  after  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  state, 
and  where  so  many  island  people  had 
prayed  and  sought  encouragement  in 
times  of  emergency  and  strife.  His 
memorable  address,  "Aloha  Ke 
Akua"— "God  is  Love"— struck  such  a 
responsive  cord  in  expressing  the  emo- 
tions and  thoughts  passing  though  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Hawaii's  people 
that  he  was  besieged  by  thousands  for 
written  copies  of  his  remarks;  more 
than  30,000  copies  have  been  printed 
since  then  to  fulfill  continual  requests 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Reverend  Akaka  continued  to  gain 
increasing  national  recognition:  He 
was  selected  as  a  Danfath  Deminar 
scholar  at  Harvard  University's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  in  1959,  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  of  humane  letters 
from  West  Virginia's  Salem  College 
the  same  year,  and  in  1960  was  chosen 
to  give  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary lectures  at  the  synod  of  New 
York.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Ham- 
ilton College.  Also  in  1960.  he  was 
chosen  to  officiate  at  a  special  service 
of  recognition  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
to  honor  Henry  Opukahaia  at  his 
gravesite  in  Cornwall,  CT,  at  the 
t>oard's  sesquecentennial  celebration. 
In  1962,  he  received  the  David  Malo 
Award,  named  in  honor  of  one  of  Ha- 
waii's most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  last  century,  was  named  Citizen  of 
the  year  by  the  Civit&n  Clubs  of 
Hawaii,  and  became  the  subject  of  a 
Saturday  E^'ening  Post  feature  story. 
In  his  ministry  Reverend  Akaka  had 
reached  out  to  the  community  at  large 
through  dedications  at  commencement 
events  for  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  where  he  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  spiritual  aspects  of  vocational 
and  business  endeavors,  displacing  reli- 
ance on  the  "kahuna"— Native  Hawai- 
ian priest— practices  of  the  past. 

Reverend  Akaka's  special  ministry, 
however,  remained  the  Hawaiian 
people.  In  1962,  he  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Council  of  Hawaiian 
Organizations,  a  coalition  to  combat 
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perceived  threats  to  the  native  Hawai- 
ians,  and  their  resources,  and  to  plan 
for  their  future.  In  this  capacity,  he 
gained  a  reputation  for  political  action 
by  leading  a  night  march  around 
lolani  Palace  protesting  land  reform 
legislatioji  considered  detrimental  to 
the  estate  of  Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop, 
which  supports  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  for  Hawaiian  children.  One  of 
his  initiatives  was  Operation  Hawaiian 
Uplift,  a  goal  setting  project  for  the 
Hawaiian  people,  which  triggered 
what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Hawai- 
ian renaissance,  a  Hawaiian  cultural 
resurgence  comparable  to  the  national 
black  pride  movement. 

Other  achievements  followed:  among 
them:  Service  as  a  University  of 
Hawaii  regent,  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  and  letters  from  his  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  alma  mater,  and  invitations  to 
give  the  1964  Easter  sunrise  service  at 
Hollywood  Bowl  and  keynote  the  1967 
Kiwanis  International  Conference  at 
Houston.  TX.  In  1968,  he  organized 
the  Friends  of  Kamehameha  Schools 
organization. 

In  1970,  he  preached  a  sermon  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
Apollo  13  astronauts  at  a  service  at  his 
church  attended  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  who  invited  him  to  preach 
at  the  White  House  the  following 
year.  On  Septeml>er  15,  1977,  Rever- 
end Akaka  was  accorded  the  historic 
distinction  of  being  the  first  and  only 
member  of  the  clergy  to  offer  the 
opening  prayer  on  the  same  day  in 
both  Chaml)ers  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  introduce 
him  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  In 
1976,  he  presented  the  invocation  at 
the  convening  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  has  served  on 
the  executive  council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  America  and  has 
been  named  a  living  treasure  of 
Hawaii  by  the  Honpa  Hongwanji  Mis- 
sion of  Hawaii.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
honorary  doctorates  in  the  humanities 
from  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at 
Stockton,  CA,  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa.  He  was  even  chosen 
Honolulu's  father  of  the  year  in  reli- 
gion in  1958,  for  he  and  his  charming 
wife,  Mary  Louise,  a  native  of  Denver, 
CO,  have  reared  five  wonderful  chil- 
dren, and  enjoy  the  company  of  three 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  Reverend  Akaka's  has 
been  a  distinguished  ministry,  a  minis- 
try especially  for  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
healing  the  wounded  spirit  of  native 
Hawaiians,  and  conveying  Hawaii's 
message  of  aloha  to  visitors  from  the 
mainland  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Recoro  may  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  this  remarkable 
man  of  the  cloth  in  articulating  the 
feelings,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  all 
the  people  of  Hawaii  on  the  attain- 
ment of  our  full  partnership  in  the 


Union  of  States  26  years  ago,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Record  Reverend  Akaka's  famous 
statehood  address. 

Personally.  I  feel  most  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  has  been  a  dear 
and  guiding  friend  to  me  for  the  major 
part  of  my  life,  for  Rev.  Abraham  Ka- 
hikina  Akaka  has  truly  established 
himself  as  the  apostle  of  aloha  to  the 
world.  I  take  this  means  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  retirement  as  pastor  of 
Kawaihao.  Hawaii's  Mother  Church, 
and  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Akaka  many 
deserved  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  made  by  Rev.  Abraham  Ka- 
hikina  Akaka,  entitled  "Aloha  Ke 
Akua,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  \>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aloha  Ke  Akua 
(Rev.  Abraham  Kahikina  Akaka) 

"One  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all"— these  words 
have  a  fuller  meaning  for  us  this  morning  in 
Hawaii.  And  we  have  gathered  here  at 
Kawaiahao  Church  to  give  thanks  to  God. 
and  to  pray  for  his  guidance  and  protection 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Our  newsr>apers  lately  have  been  full  of 
much  valuable  historic^  data  concerning 
Hawaii's  development,  growth,  and  aspira- 
tions. I  will  keep  these  stories  as  long  as  I 
live,  for  my  children  and  their  children,  for 
they  call  to  mind  the  long  train  of  those 
whose  sacrifices  were  accepted,  whose  pray- 
ers and  hopes  through  the  years  were  ful- 
filled yesterday.  There  yet  remains  the 
formal  expression  of  our  people  for  state- 
hood, and  the  entrance  of  our  Islands  into 
the  Union  as  a  full-fledged  member. 

I  would  like  today  to  speak  the  message  of 
self-affirmation:  that  we  take  courage  to  be 
what  we  truly  are.  the  Aloha  State. 

On  April  25.  1820.  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  ago.  the  first  Christian  service 
conducted  in  Honolulu  was  held  on  this  very 
ground.  Like  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth.  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 
so  did  the  fathers  of  a  new  era  In  Hawaii 
kneel  in  prayer  after  a  long  and  trying 
voyage  to  give  thanks  to  God  who  had  seen 
them  safely  on  their  way. 

Gathered  around  the  Reverend  Hiram 
Bingham  on  that  day  were  a  few  of  our  "ku- 
punas"  who  had  come  out  of  curiosity.  The 
text  of  the  sermon  that  day.  though  It  was 
April  and  near  Easter  time,  was  from  the 
Christmas  Story.  And  there  our  people 
heard  these  words  for  the  first  time:  "Mai 
maka'u  'oukou.  no  ka  mea.  eia  ho'i.  ke  ha'l 
aku  nei  au  la  'oukou  i  ka  mea  malka'i.  e 
'oli'oli  nul  ai  e  lilo  ana  no  na  kanaka  apau. 
No  ka  mea.  1  keia  la  i  hanau  ai.  ma  ke  kulan- 
akauhale  o  Davida.  he  ola  no  'oukou,  ala  ka 
Mesia  ka  Haku"— "Pear  not,  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  F^r  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

Although  our  grandfathers  did  not  realize 
fully  then,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  their 
years  through  the  next  century  and  more 
were  to  be  met  in  the  meaning  and  power  of 
those  words,  for.  from  that  beginning,  a  new 
Hawaii  was  bom.  For  through  those  words, 
our  missionaries  and  people  following  them 
under  God  became  the  greatest  single  influ- 


ence in  Hawaii's  whole  development— politi- 
cally, economically,  educationally,  socially, 
religiously.  Hawaii's  real  preparation  for 
statehood  can  be  said  to  have  truly  begun 
on  that  day  and  on  this  spot  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Yesterday,  when  the  first  suund  of  fire- 
crackers and  sirens  reached  my  ears.  I  was 
with  the  members  of  our  Territorial  Senate 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  prayer  for  the 
day's  session.  How  strange  it  was.  and  yet 
how  fitting,  that  the  news  should  burst 
forth  while  we  were  in  prayer  together. 
Things  had  moved  so  fast.  Our  mayor,  a  few 
minutes  before,  had  asked  if  the  church 
could  be  kept  open,  because  he  and  others 
wanted  to  walk  across  the  street  for  prayer 
when  the  news  came.  By  the  time  I  got  back 
from  the  Senate,  this  sanctuary  was  well 
filled  with  people  who  happened  to  be 
around,  people  from  our  govertunent  build- 
ings nearby.  And  as  we  sang  the  great 
hymns  of  Hawaii  and  our  nation,  it  seemed 
that  the  very  walls  of  this  church  spoke  of 
God's  dealing  with  Hawaii  in  the  past,  of 
great  events  both  spontaneous  and  planned. 

There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  statehood 
brings  great  hopes,  and  there  are  some  to 
whom  statehood  brings  silent  fears.  One 
might  say  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Hawaii  are  met  in  statehood  today.  There 
are  fears  that  Hawaii  as  a  state  will  be  moti- 
vated by  economic  greed;  that  statehood 
will  tum  Hawaii  (as  someone  has  said)  into 
a  great  big  spiritual  junkyard  filled  with 
smashed  dreams,  worn-out  illusions:  that  it 
will  make  the  Hawaiian  people  lonely,  con- 
fused, insecure,  empty,  anxious,  restless,  dis- 
illusioned—a  wistful  people. 

There  is  an  old  "mele"  that  reminds  me  of 
such  fears  as  these,  and  of  the  way  God 
leads  us  out  of  our  fears.  "Haku'i  i  ka  wahi  o 
ka  lua,  pa  1  ka  lani.  ha'aha'a  Hawai'i  moku  o 
Keawe  i  hanau'ia  .  .  .  po  Puna,  po  Hilo.  po  1 
ka  wahi  o  ku'u'aian  .  .  .  ola  ia  kina.  ke  'a 
mai  la  ke  ahi""— "There  is  a  fire  under- 
ground, but  the  firepit  gives  forth  only 
smoke,  smoke  that  burst  upward,  touching 
the  skies,  and  Hawaii  is  humbled  beneath  Its 
darkness  ...  it  is  night  over  Hawaii,  night 
from  the  smoke  of  my  land  .  .  .  but  there  is 
salvation  for  the  people,  for  now  the  land  is 
being  lit  by  a  great  flame." 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  positively  the  basic  Gospel  of  the  fa- 
therhood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  Hawaii  has  poten- 
tial moral  and  spiritual  contributions  to 
make  to  our  nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
fears  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  be  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  In  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of 
Aloha,  men  and  women  who  can  help 
unlock  the  doors  to  the  future  by  the  guid- 
ance and  grace  of  God. 

This  kind  of  self-affirmation  is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  our  being,  as 
the  Aloha  State,  by  full  participation  in  our 
nation  and  the  world.  For  any  collective 
anxiety,  the  answer  is  collective  courage. 
And  the  ground  of  that  courage  is  God. 

We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Aloha  until  we  realize  its  foundation  in  the 
power  of  God  at  work  in  the  world.  Since 
the  coming  of  our  missionaries  in  1820.  the 
name  for  God  to  our  people  has  been  Aloha. 
One  of  the  first  sentences  I  learned  from 
my  mother  In  my  childhood  was  this  from 
Holy  Scripture:  "Aloha  ke  Akua"— in  other 
words.  "God  is  Aloha."'  Aloha  is  the  power 
God  seeking  to  unite  what  is  separated  in 
the  world— the  power  that  unites  heart  with 
heart,  soul  with  soul,  life  with  life,  culture 
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with  culture,  race  with  race,  nation  with 
nation.  Aloha  is  the  power  that  can  reunite 
when  a  quarrel  has  brought  separation; 
aloha  is  the  power  that  reunites  a  man  with 
himself  when  he  has  become  separated  from 
the  image  of  God  within. 

Thus,  when  a  person  or  a  people  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Aloha  they  live  in  the  spirit  of 
God.  And  among  such  people,  whose  lives  so 
affirm  their  inner  being,  we  see  the  working 
of  the  Scripture:  "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  who  love  God  .  .  .  from 
the  Aloha  of  God  came  his  Son  that  we 
might  have  life  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

Aloha  consists  of  this  new  attitude  of 
heart,  above  negativism,  above  legalism.  It 
is  the  unconditional  desire  to  promote  the 
true  good  of  other  people  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  out  of  a  sense  of  kinship.  Aloha  seeks 
to  do  good,  with  no  conditions  attached.  We 
do  not  do  good  only  to  those  who  do  good  to 
us.  One  of  the  sweetest  things  about  the 
love  of  God.  about  Aloha,  is  that  it  wel- 
comes the  stranger  and  seeks  his  good.  A 
person  who  has  the  spirit  of  Aloha  loves 
even  when  the  love  is  not  returned.  And 
such  is  the  love  of  God. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Aloha.  I  feel  espe- 
cially grateful  that  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Islands  long  ago  was  not 
couched  in  the  context  of  an  imperialistic 
and  exploitive  national  power,  but  in  this 
context  of  Aloha.  There  is  a  correlation  he- 
tween  the  charter  under  which  the  mission- 
aries came— namely,  '"to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  islands  with 
productive  green  fields,  and  to  lift  the 
people  to  a  high  state  of  civilization'"— a  cor- 
relation between  this  and  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  is  not  one  of  the  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  today  but  one  of  the  spots  of  great 
hope.  Aloha  does  not  exploit  a  people  or 
keep  them  in  ignorance  and  subservience. 
Rather,  it  shares  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
people;  it  seeks  to  promote  the  true  good  of 
others. 

Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another.  Truly  all  mankind  be- 
longs together;  from  the  beginning  all  man- 
kind has  been  called  into  being,  nourished, 
watched  over  by  the  love  of  God.  So  that 
the  real  Golden  Rule  is  Aloha.  This  is  the 
way  of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

Let  us  affirm  ever  what  we  really  are— for 
Aloha  is  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  in  you 
and  in  me  and  in  the  world,  uniting  what  is 
separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  in 
the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  the  feet  of 
mankind  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  nation  and  the  world,  and  may  it  reaf- 
firm that  which  was  planted  in  us  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  years  ago:  "Pear  not. 
for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy.  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 


RECOGNITION  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMAN 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  many  men  who  served  his  country 
in  Vietnam.  On  November  8,  1984, 
Clyde  A.  Soule  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  37  in  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in 
South  Orange,  NJ.  Clyde,  a  lance  cor- 
poral in  the  Marine  Corps,  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Vietnam.  Clyde's  family 
knew  little  of  his  ordeal  or  of  the  role 
he  played  in  the  lives  of  the  men  who 


served  with  him  until  after  his  death. 
In  Clyde's  personal  belongings,  a  letter 
from  one  of  Clyde's  comrades  was 
found  which  expressed  the  heroic  role 
he  played  in  Vietnam  and  the  positive 
influence  he  had  on  those  he  served 
with.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  we  can  honor  and  remember  not 
just  Clyde,  but  all  those  servicemen 
and  women  who  served  our  country  so 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  in  contact  with  one  of  your 
former  students.  His  name  is  Clyde  A.  Soule. 
Class  of  1966.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  in  the  Marine  Corps  over  in  Viet- 
nam in  1967  and  1968.  I  have  written  to  his 
family  address  in  Cliffside  Park,  and  to  his 
old  friend  in  South  Jersey,  but  have  doubts 
if  he  received  the  message.  See.  he  gave  me 
three  names  to  write  to  if  he  ever  got  killed, 
and  the  third  is  a  teacher  in  your  school  by 
the  name  of  Ralph  Maresca  (If  he"s  no 
longer  in  your  school,  please  send  this  letter 
to  him).  Clyde  used  to  talk  alot  about  him. 
so  they  must  have  been  close. 

Sir.  if  I  tell  you  a  little  about  Clyde,  then 
maybe  you'll  understand  how  much  he 
means  to  me  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  he 
served  with.  The  way  he  took  care  of  his 
men,  and  time  after  time,  risked  his  life  to 
save  others.  He  was  always  there  when  you 
needed  him.  He  could  tell  when  someone 
was  near  the  breaking  point;  he  would  just 
talk  to  the  guy  and  bring  him  back  around. 
He  always  had  an  ear  to  listen,  a  shoulder  to 
cry  on.  and  even  a  big  foot  to  kick  your  ass 
if  you  didn't  follow  orders.  He  had  the  re- 
spect of  everyone,  and  even  of  many  officers 
(many  were  jealous). 

When  I  met  him,  we  were  running  a  three- 
man  recon  team,  which  is  the  most  danger- 
ous job.  Later  on,  they  made  him  a  squad 
leader,  and  then  Pit.  Sgt.  In  September 
1967,  our  company  was  hit  so  bad  in  the 
D.M.Z.  we  didn't  know  which  way  was  up. 
Clyde  was  running  around  giving  orders  and 
trying  to  save  the  pieces  when  he  was  hit, 
and  was  seen  being  carried  off  by  the  N.V.A. 
When  the  word  spread,  it  was  like  he 
became  our  battle  cry.  We  held  because  we 
were  so  mad  thinking  that  they  would  kill 
him  slow.  One  or  two  days  later,  he  came 
back  to  our  lines  with  four  other  Marines, 
three  of  them  alive.  He  did  the  impossible! 
If  you  saw  what  they  did  to  him.  he  was  cut 
up  like  a  steak,  pulled  out  some  of  his  fin- 
gernails, burned  him.  he  was  Just  a  mess. 
The  Colonel  was  going  to  put  him  in  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  When  Clyde 
was  told  this,  he  told  the  Colonel,  no.  and 
would  never  accept  it.  In  fact,  he  told  the 
Colonel  that  he  would  go  off  to  Jail  first 
before  taking  the  medal.  He  was  like  that, 
he  never  wanted  any  medals.  Only  Clyde 
knows  why. 

Just  before  the  battle  for  Khe  Sahn.  he 
was  made  the  personal  bodyguard  of  the 
Battalion  Commander  and  did  many  special 
assignments.  Clyde  was  seen  a  lot  with  men 
in  civilian  clothes.  He  still  never  forgot  his 
friends  even  with  all  his  power.  He  always 
came  around  when  he  could  to  see  if  he 
could  help  us  in  any  way. 

Sir.  there  is  so  much  that  I  could  write 
about  him.  I'm  not  trying  to  make  him  look 
like  a  John  Wayne,  but  just  show  how  spe- 
cial he  was  and  is.  that  maybe  you  would 


take  a  little  time  and  find  him.  He  never 
once  asked  for  anything.  He  always  set  the 
example,  always  steady  and  sure  of  himself. 
He  never  could  show  his  emotions  l)ecause 
he  knew  we  all  looked  to  him  for  strength. 
We  could  go  to  him  with  our  problems  and 
hurts,  but  he  had  no  one.  God,  when  I  think 
of  how  alone  he  must  have  felt  besides  his 
physical  pains.  He  gave  so  much  of  himself. 
He  even  left  his  bag  of  personal  belongings 
behind  so  he  could  help  carry  wounded  out 
of  the  Khe  Sahn  when  his  time  was  up. 

When  we  said  goodbye  in  Nam,  he  was 
like  the  walking  dead.  that"s  how  sick  and 
hurt  he  was.  Last  November.  I  was  staying 
at  the  Salvation  Army  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I  saw  a  car  park  nearby  with  New  Jersey  li- 
cense plates  and  saw  Clyde  get  out.  At  first. 
I  coul(ln"t  believe  it.  I  followed  him  to  the 
city  hall  which  is  about  a  block  away.  I 
wanted  to  stop  him  so  bad.  but  was  ashamed 
of  what  I  had  become  and  the  way  I  looked. 
Since  that  day  I  have  not  touched  one  drug 
or  one  drop  of  alcohol.  That"s  seven  months 
and  I  owe  it  to  Clyde.  Just  seeing  him 
brought  back  everything  he  ever  tried  to  get 
in  my  head.  He  still  has  that  walk  of  a  man 
that's  in  charge. 

So  you  see,  sir.  this  person  is  still  helping 
his  men  and  he  doesn't  even  know  It.  How 
can  you  ever  begin  to  say  thank  you? 

My  address  is  .  No.  on  second 

thought.  I  don't  want  him  to  help  me.  If 
you  can  find  him.  please  tell  him  that  with 
God's  grace.  I'll  meet  him  on  the  Marine 
Corps"  birthday  by  the  Vietnam  Memorial. 
There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say  to  him.  and 
to  thank  him.  By  November,  it  will  be  one 
year  that  I  will  be  clean  and  my  legal  prob- 
lems will  be  over.  Then  I  will  be  on  the  right 
road. 

I  know  that  I  can  never  repay  him  for  ev- 
erything that  he  has  done,  but  the  least  I 
can  do  is  say  thank  you  and  most  of  all.  God 
bless  you.  You  will  never  be  forgotten. 

"Thank  you.  sir.  for  all  of  your  help.  Please 
help  find  him.  Of  all  things,  don't  let  his 
school  forget  him. 

Sincerely, 


THE  ALABAMA  MUSIC  HALL  OP 
FAME 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1985,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending an  outstanding  first  for  my 
home  State,  the  First  Annual  Alabama 
Music  Hall  of  Fame  Induction  Ban- 
()uet  and  Awards  Show. 

It  has  long  been  a  point  of  pride  for 
Alabamians  to  be  able  to  claim  a  seem- 
ingly disproportionate  share  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  musical  performers. 
Our  State  can  claim  famous  stars  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  as  well  as 
famous  artists  ranging  from  jazz  and 
blues  to  gospel  and  bluegrass.  In  addi- 
tion. Muscle  Shoals,  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  my  own  home  town  of 
Tuscumbia,  is  known  as  the  "Hit  Re- 
cording Capitol  of  the  World"  and 
ranks  at  the  very  top  of  America's  re- 
cording centers. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  role 
Alabama  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  musical  tradition, 
my  State  has  foimded  the  Alabama 
Music  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Hall  of  Fame 
itself  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Ala- 
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bama  Music  Library,  a  major  educa- 
tional resource  center,  an  innovative 
350-seat  audiovisual  auditorium  for 
music  events  and  lectures,  a  bookstore, 
record  store,  and  a  gift  shop. 

The  programs  of  the  Alabama  Music 
Hall  of  Fame  will  not  be  restricted  to 
recognition  and  reward  of  those  who 
have  come  before,  but  will  also  be  di- 
rected toward  young  people  and  the 
future  of  music  throughout  the  State. 
Schoolchildren  will  tour  the  facility, 
and  representatives  of  the  museum 
will  tour  the  State's  schools  presenting 
programs  about  Alabama's  musical 
heritage.  In  addition,  summer  music 
camps  for  young  people  will  feature 
musicians  and  industry  professionals 
teaching  about  miisic  and  the  commer- 
cial music  business. 

The  recent  banquet  I  attended  was 
held  to  benefit  the  Alabama  Music 
Hall  of  Fame  Building  Fund  and  the 
prestigious  College  Music  Scholarship 
Program  of  the  Junior  Board/Bir- 
mingham Music  Club.  Of  course,  it 
also  provided  a  showcase  for  the  tal- 
ents of  such  participants  as  Alabama. 
Hank  Williams  Jr.,  and  the  Commo- 
dores, I  can  personally  testify  that  the 
evening,  filled  with  these  perform- 
ances, along  with  awards  to  talented 
Alabamians  of  the  past  and  present, 
was  a  tremendous  success  and  totally 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  moment  I  would 
like  to  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of 
the  broad  base  of  talent  coming  from 
my  home  State  by  sharing  the  names 
of  those  who  were  presented  with 
awards. 

The  "Lifework  Award"  in  the  per- 
forming division  was  presented  to 
Hank  Williams  and  Nat  King  Cole.  In 
the  performing  division,  this  award 
went  to  the  record  producer  and  musi- 
cian Buddy  Killen. 

The  'Governor's  Sustaining 

Achievement  Awards  for  Popular 
Music"  went  to  the  Commodores  and 
Tammy  Wynette.  The  "John  Herbert 
Orr  Pioneer  Award"  went  to  Rick  Hall 
of  Muscle  Shoals  Fame  Recording 
Studio. 

The  "Classical  Performance  Award" 
went  to  critically  acclaimed  classical 
flutist  Ransom  Wilson.  The  "Ameri- 
ca's Music  Award,"  for  achievement  in 
Jazz,  blues,  bluegrass,  and  gospel,  was 
presented  to  Sun  Ra.  The  "Musical 
Creator's  Award"  was  presented  to 
record  producer  and  songwriter  Billy 
Sherrill. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  mind  the  out- 
standing calibre  of  these  recipients  is 
even  more  clearly  illustrated  when  you 
look  at  the  nominees  who  were  not 
chosen  to  receive  these  awards.  In  this 
group,  you  find  W.C.  Handy,  Tammy 
Wynette,  Hank  Williams.  Jr.,  Dinah 
Washington,  Jimmy  Buffett,  the 
Temptations,  and  countless  others. 

Like  all  Alabamians,  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  talented  people  produced  by  our 
home  State.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for 


me  to  attend  the  recent  induction  ban- 
quet and  awards  ceremony.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  all  the  winners, 
and,  just  as  importantly,  all  the  nu- 
merous people  who  have  contributed 
to  making  the  Alabama  Music  Hall  of 
Fame  a  reality. 


NARCO-TERRORISM 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  issue  of  ex- 
treme national  and  international  con- 
cern. A  situation  exists  where  nations, 
their  leaders,  and  their  enforcement 
agents  are  being  threatened.  I  want  to 
state  clearly  and  loudly  that  we  will 
not  be  bullied  by  drug  traffickers  and 
international  criminals.  Narco-terror- 
ism  has  once  again  reared  its  ugly 
countenance.  We  can  no  longer  deny 
that  these  so-called  Siamese  twins  of 
death  and  destruction  are  interrelated. 
Once  again  we  have  documented  evi- 
dence. 

In  the  testimony  at  a  hearing  I  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  a 
former  Nicaraguan  diplomat  told  the 
subcommittee  of  a  pact,  code  named 
"Morality  of  Death, "  This  blood  pact, 
was  drawn  up  between  Umberto 
Ortega,  the  Defense  Minister  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Raul  Castro,  the  Defense 
Minister  of  Cuba.  This  pact  was  de- 
signed to  trade  the  dirty  money  gained 
from  aiding  drug  traffickers  to  buy 
guns  for  terrorists. 

Some  denied  the  link  we  proved. 
Others  responded  by  calling  the  evi- 
dence "right-wing  paranoia." 

Now  we  have  further,  irrefutable 
proof.  This  past  Friday  night,  NBC 
television  aired  footage  taken  by  a  Co- 
lombian TV  crew.  The  film  showed 
Carlos  Leder,  the  most  notorious  co- 
caine trafficker  in  Colombia. 

He  was  once  a  respected  citizen.  He 
was  once  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Colombian  Government.  Today,  he  is 
a  fugitive.  That  is  all  thanks  to  the 
courageous  crackdown  of  President 
Belisario  Betancur. 

This  brazen  fugitive,  Carlos  Leder, 
stated  on  TV  film,  that  he  is  working 
with  the  FARC  and  the  M-19,  leftists 
rebels  bent  on  overthrowing  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Colombia.  These 
criminals  shot  in  cold  blood  Colom- 
bia's brave,  tough  Minister  of  Justice. 
Lara  Bonilla  last  year  and  now  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  nation  itself.  Presi- 
dent Betancur  will  not  be  destroyed. 
He  has  instituted  a  strict  crackdown 
on  drug  traffickers.  And  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  Colombia's  drug  en- 
forcement agents  have  seized  more 
than  34.000  kilos  of  cocaine.  They 
have  destroyed  156  processing  labs. 
They  have  wiped  out  41  million  acres 
of  coca  fields. 

They  have  also  seized  6  million  kilos 
of  marijuana  and  destroyed  29  million 
acres  of  marijuana  in  the  fields  of  Co- 
lombia.  We  in  the  Senate  must  let 


President  Betancur  know  that  we  rec- 
ognize his  valiant  stand  against  these 
monstrous  criminals  and  that  we  have 
the  utmost  admiration  and  support  for 
his  work.  We  must  pledge  our  full  sup- 
port and  ask  for  the  President's  con- 
tinued vigilance  against  this  menace 
fueled  by  Carlos  Leder's  snow-white 
blood  money. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  terror- 
ists and  drug  dealers  would  join  in  this 
type  of  vicious  marriage  of  conven- 
ience. Both  drugs  and  terror  are  tools 
of  disorder— mass  murder  and  mass 
confusion. 

We  are  making  strides  against  both. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has  told  us 
of  the  administration's  new  policy  to 
strike  back  against  terrorism.  And  the 
outcome  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Conference  on  Narcotics  Control, 
which  I  conducted  last  week  in  this 
Capitol  shows  a  new  determination  on 
the  part  of  justice  officials  throughout 
the  Americas  and  the  Caribbean  to 
move  swiftly  and  surely  against  this 
insidious  drug  traffic  which  threatens 
to  strangle  us  all. 

But  every  action  has  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction.  Our  strength  and 
resolve  on  these  two  vital  fronts  has 
also  strengthened  the  resolve  of  the 
narco-terrorists.  We  see  more  and 
more  brutal  evidence  every  day. 

Now  we  have  reports  that  the  narco- 
terrorists  are  looking  to  come  to  the 
source,  just  as  we  have  done.  Latest 
news  reports  tell  us  that  a  South 
American  hit-squad  has  entered  the 
United  States  and  is  bent  on  capturing 
and  torturing  agents  of  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  their 
supporters.  The  narco-terrorists  have 
done  this  before.  But  always  in  Colom- 
bia. Never  here  in  the  United  States. 

A  wounded  animal  will  always  strike 
back.  Apparently,  these  horrors  indi- 
cate that  the  narco-terrorists  are  on 
the  run.  Striking  in  last-minute  des- 
peration. These  actions  only  tell  us 
not  to  let  up  one  iota  in  our  resolve  to 
crush  these  parasites. 

I  stand  before  the  U.S.  Senate  today 
to  proclaim  that  we  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated. We  will  not  give  up  one  inch  of 
ground  gained  from  the  narco-terror- 
ist.  We  will  not  take  one  step  back- 
w{u°d.  nor  will  we  break  cadence  in  our 
efforts  to  stop  these  international 
drug  murderers. 

I  once  again  commend  the  coura- 
geous work  of  the  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment family,  our  Ambassadors,  and 
Colombia's  President  Belesario  Betan- 
cur. As  well  as  the  Presidents  of  other 
coimtries  who  are  working  to  eradicate 
this  evil  crop  from  the  Earth.  If  we 
continue  to  be  a  partner  in  this  work, 
refuse  to  knuckle  under  to  these 
common  criminals,  if  we  refuse  to 
bend,  if  we  continue  to  fight,  to  eradi- 
cate, to  educate  and  to  enforce  laws, 
this  menace  will  begin  to  fade. 
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JACK  ANDERSON'S  ASTRONAUT- 
COSMONAUT  PLAN  DESERVES 
FULL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  truly  inspirational  and 
futuristic  column  by  Jack  Anderson 
appearing  in  today's  Washington  Post. 
The  column  is  on  a  theme  that  has 
been  of  particular  interest  to  many 
Members  of  the  Congress— U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  space  cooperation.  Last  ses- 
sion, both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  President  signed 
into  law.  a  resolution  I  introduced  call- 
ing for  renewal  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
space  cooperation  agreement  that  was 
allowed  to  lapse  in  1982.  This  session, 
with  hopes  for  a  similar  favorable  out- 
come, I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  greater  international  coop- 
eration in  exploration  of  the  planet 
Mars,  beginning  with  the  coordination 
of  scientific  missions  scheduled  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  1988  and  United  States 
for  1990. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  East-West  space  coop- 
eration theme— a  generational  dimen- 
sion, as  it  were.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
a  leading  supporter  for  the  excellent- 
ly-conceived Young  Astronauts  Pro- 
gram, along  with  many  other  distin- 
guished public  figures,  including  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Now,  with  President 
Reagan's  approval,  he  has  taken  the 
concept,  a  most  imaginative  step,  fur- 
ther by  proposing  that  our  young  as- 
tronauts establish  ties  with  young 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  share 
their  aspirations— young  cosmonauts, 
as  Mr.  Anderson  calls  them.  In  an  in- 
genious, and  successful,  initiative  in 
personal  diplomacy,  Mr.  Anderson's 
daughter  Tanya  personally  carried 
such  a  proposal  to  Moscow  last  month, 
and  obtained  a  positive  response.  It  ap- 
pears that  Young  Cosmonauts  may 
soon  be  touring  our  space  facilities, 
under  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 
"Prom  this  small  beginning,"  Mr.  An- 
derson wrote  Chairman  Chemenko.  "I 
look  forward  to  the  day  that  our  astro- 
nauts and  your  cosmonauts  will  ex- 
plore the  vast  cosmos  together." 

Mr.  President.  Jack  Anderson's  initi- 
ative deserves  the  applause  and  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  recognize  the  ex- 
traordinary potential  space  holds  for 
guiding  human  civilization  into  a  new. 
transcendent  age  of  exploration,  dis- 
covery and  harmony  in  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  common  goals.  It  won't  happen 
overnight.  But  it  will  not  ever  happen 
unless  we  begin  to  try.  Mr.  Anderson's 
"small  beginning"  is  a  product  of  a 
very  large  vision.  As  a  citizen,  as  well 
as  a  Senator.  I  commend  him  for  his 
inspiring  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  missed  read- 
ing Mr.  Anderson's  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
column  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.-SoviET  Space  Cooperatioh  Pushed 

In  a  move  that  could  lead  to  better  Soviet- 
American  relations.  President  Reagan  and 
Chairman  Konstantln  U.  Chemenko  have 
approved  the  idea  of  establishing  ties  be- 
tween America's  Young  Astronauts  and 
Russia's  Young  Cosmonauts. 

This  raises  new  hope  that  by  exchanging 
visits  and  sharing  dreams,  Young  Astro- 
nauts and  Young  Cosmonauts  might  lead 
the  way  to  peaceful  cooperation  In  space. 

In  behalf  of  the  Young  Astronaut  Coun- 
cil. I  wrote  a  letter  to  Chemenko  proposing 
the  affiliation.  I  pleaded  that  we  are  passen- 
gers together  on  a  great  spaceship  called 
Earth,  which  cannot  be  broken  into  pieces, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  assigned  separate  orbits.  The  letter 
was  hand-carried  to  Moscow  last  month  by 
my  daughter  Tanya. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Soviet  Embassy 
called  to  report  that  Chemenko  had  read 
the  letter  and  that  his  response  was  "posi- 
tive."  Then  the  Soviet  diplomat  inquired 
cordially,  "Did  Tanya  enjoy  her  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union?" 

I  said  she  had  a  glorious  time  and  had 
come  home  favorably  Impressed.  "Too  bad 
she  doesn't  write  the  column,"  retorted  the 
Russian,  with  a  chuckle. 

What  are  the  next  steps? 

First,  I  have  invited  the  Young  Cosmo- 
nauts, with  White  House  approval,  to  send  a 
delegation  to  watch  a  space  launching  and 
tour  our  space  facilities.  ■"Prom  this  small 
beginning, "  I  wrote,  "I  look  forward  to  the 
day  that  our  astronauts  and  your  cosmo- 
nauts will  explore  the  vast  cosmos  together. 
We  are  merely  scratching  the  surface  of 
luiowledge  so  profound,  so  illimitable,  so 
beyond  our  present  understanding  that  we 
should  waste  no  time  nor  energy  on  petty 
disputes." 

Second,  each  Young  Astronaut  will  be  en- 
couraged to  write  a  letter  to  a  Yoimg  Cos- 
monaut, explaining  why  they  should 
become  friends  and  what  they  might  hope 
to  accomplish  together  in  space.  Those  who 
write  the  best  letters  will  be  selected  for 
future  exchanges,  all  expenses  paid.  Other 
exciting  prizes  will  be  offered. 

Third,  the  Intemational  Aeronautical 
Federation  has  adopted  the  Young  Astro- 
naut program  as  the  best  way  to  achieve 
•"peace  through  space."  Under  the  federa- 
tion's auspices,  the  Young  Astronaut  pro- 
gram will  be  offered  to  other  nations  and 
ties  will  be  sought  between  Young  Astro- 
nauts and  Yoimg  Cosmonauts  around  the 
world. 

Every  generation,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  itself, 
needs  a  dream  to  Inspire  it,  an  adventure  to 
ennoble  It.  Seldom  have  young  people  had 
the  incentive  that  space  now  offers. 

For  half  a  millennium,  the  spirit  of  maxi- 
mum adventure  has  awaited  new  Colum- 
buses  and  Magellans.  Now,  for  our  children, 
it  is  at  hand  and  on  a  scale  far  more  vast. 

Footnote:  The  Young  Astronaut  Council 
is  recruiting  6-to-16-year-olds  for  future 
space  exploration.  All  who  sign  up  will  be  el- 
igible to  participate  in  the  "Letter  to  a 
Young  Cosmonaut"  contest.  For  particulars, 
write  to  the  Young  Astronauts,  1015  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  child  abuse  has  exploded  into 
public  view  during  the  past  several 
years.  One  needs  only  to  read  the 
newspapers  or  to  watch  television 
news  to  realize  that  child  abuse  is  a 
problem  of  Immense  prop>ortions.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Family  and 
Human  Services,  which  I  chaired,  held 
a  hearing  last  year  on  child  abuse, 
when  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  was  discussed  in  depth. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearing  commented 
on  the  need  for  increased  attention  to 
the  problem,  and  the  Congress  re- 
sponded. On  October  9,  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  H.R.  1904,  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984.  I 
am  proud  to  have  introduced  the 
Senate  version  of  that  bill,  and  to  have 
worked  with  other  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  push  the  bill  through  to 
enactment.  The  bill  provides  for  in- 
creased resources  for  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to 
devote  to  the  indentification,  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  abuse. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  has  taken  a  leadership  role 
in  addressing  the  tragedy  of  child 
abuse.  To  summarize  the  approach 
being  taken  through  the  State  legisla- 
ture, judiciary.  and  executive 
branches.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  January  1985  edition  of  the  Ala- 
bama Lawyer  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  Ala- 
bama for  moving  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  to  the  forefront.  I  hope  that  the 
successes  experienced  by  the  State  of 
Alabama  can  be  reproduced  in  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Phtvention:  A  New  Legislative  Approach 

(By  Senator  Gary  Aldridge) 
Child  abuse  legislation  has  been  common- 
place in  Alabama  over  the  past  two  decades. 
The  focus  primarily  has  been  on  mandatory 
reporting  legislation  and  defining  appropri- 
ate criminal  laws.  Recently,  however,  the 
Alabama  Legislature  embarked  on  an  inno- 
vative approach  to  the  maltreatment  of 
children— PREVENTION.  Adoption  of  The 
Children's  Trust  Fund  and  the  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  Prevention  Act  (together  desig- 
nated "The  Martln-Aldridge  Act  ■)  is  a  sig- 
nificant statement  of  public  policy  for  the 
protection  of  Alabama's  children.  Alabama 
has  distinguished  itself  as  a  leader  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  most  alarming 
societal  problem  in  America. 

In  the  1983  Regular  Session,  two  compan- 
ion pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted  to  pro- 
vide a  tandem  vehicle  for  the  development 
of  preventive  programs.  Act  No.  83-735  es- 
tablishes the  funding  mechanism  for  the 
creation  of  preventive  programs  by  estab- 
lishing The  Children's  Trust  Fund.  This 
fund  is  administered  by  the  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  Prevention  Board,  which  is 
given  broad  implementation  powers  for  es- 
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tablishing  preventive  programs  by  Act  No. 
83-736.  The  combined  purposes  the  two  acts 
are  to  provide  for  the  planned  establish- 
ment of  local  councils  and  prevention  pro- 
grams and  to  insure  the  necessary  funding 
for  these  programs.  This  article  will  first 
discuss  The  Children  s  Trust  Fund  legisla- 
tion and  then  purview  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Prevention  Act. 

THE  CHILORKN 'S  TRDST  rUND 

The  Children's  Ttust  Fund  was  created  at 
a  time  when  Alabama  was  in  a  grave  finan- 
cial posture.  Revenue  raising  measures  were 
being  passed  to  allow  the  state  to  meet  its 
most  essential  ser\'ices.  Clearly  the  revenues 
were  not  available  to  undertake  a  new  pro- 
gram, irrespective  of  the  need  and  merit  of 
that  program.  Hence,  the  trust  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  a  creative  and  innovative 
manner;  it  is  funded  from  a  voluntary 
check-off  on  the  state  income  tax  return. 
Beginning  with  the  1983  tax  year,  the  Ala- 
bama taxpayer  may  designate  $2  on  an  indi- 
vidual return  and  $4  on  a  joint  return  to  l>e 
credited  to  The  Children's  Trust  Fund.  No 
state  revenue  will  l)e  used  in  the  program. 

The  trust  fund  legislation  targets  ultimate 
accumulation  of  $10,000,000.  Preventive  pro- 
grams will  be  funded  from  the  earnings  of 
the  trust  fund,  with  the  principal  remaining 
intact.  However,  until  the  $10,000,000  target 
is  achieved,  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
aunount  of  the  fund  can  l)e  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  funding  of  preventive 
programs. 

The  language  of  the  trust  fund  act  is  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  allow  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Prevention  Board  considerable 
leeway  in  developing  programs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  councils.  E:ssentially,  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide  education 
and  information;  to  create  public  awareness 
regarding  child  abuse  and  neglect;  to  en- 
courage professional  persons  and  groups  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  abuse  and  neglect: 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
munity preventive  programs. 

CHILD  ABUSE  AND  PREVEWTIOK  ACT 

Act  No.  83-736  establishes  the  state  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Prevention  Board  as  an 
autonomous  agency  of  state  government. 
The  act  provides  that  the  commissioner  of 
the  state  Department  of  Pensions  and  Secu- 
rity, the  state  mental  health  officer,  the 
state  health  officer,  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  education  and  the  director  of  public 
safety  or  their  designees  shall  serve  on  the 
board.  In  addition,  the  governor  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  one  public  member  from 
each  congressional  district  and  two  mem- 
bers from  the  state-at-large.  Prom  this 
group  of  public  board  members,  the  gover- 
nor is  entitled  to  appoint  a  chairperson. 

The  board  is  required  to  develop  a  state 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  in  The 
Children's  Trust  Fund.  The  act  provides 
that  the  plan  shall  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  preventive  pro- 
grams in  all  geographic  areas  of  the  state. 
The  board  is  further  required  to  coordinate 
the  establishment  of  local  councils  and  pre- 
vention programs. 

The  act  contemplates  that  local  councils 
shall  have  the  primary  purpose  for  the  de- 
velopment and  facilitation  of  a  collaborative 
community  prevention  program.  A  local 
council  seeking  fund  from  the  state  board 
must  demonstrate  an  ability  "to  provide 
prevention  program  models  and  consulta- 
tion organizations  and  communities  regard- 
ing prevention  program  development  and 
maintenance."  In  addition,  the  local  council 
must   provide   matching   funds   or   in-kind 
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services  of  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
trust  fund  money  received.  The  local  coun- 
cils are  provided  the  incentive  and  guidance 
to  develop  and  implement  preventive  pro- 
grams suitable  for  their  geographic  areas. 

Examples  of  the  preventive  programs 
envisoned  by  the  legislation  have  been  de- 
veloped and  implemented  by  Parents  and 
Children  Together.  Inc.  [PACT)  of  Decatur. 
Alabama.  PACT  was  established  in  1978  and 
now  utilizes  more  than  200  volunteers  in  im- 
plementing a  series  of  preventive  and  treat- 
ment programs.  Its  three-tier  school  pro- 
gram is  recognized  as  a  national  model. 
Third  grade  students  receive  classes  on  the 
prevention  of  sexual  abuse.  Fifth  grade  stu- 
dents are  instructed  on  problem  solving  and 
handling  peer  pressure.  A  seventh  grade 
program  focuses  on  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention  along  with  classes  designed  to 
promote  interfamily  relationships. 

In  stddition  to  the  instructional  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level, 
PACT  provides  parenting  classes  for  parents 
who  have  been  identified  as  high-risk  par- 
ents. Prenatal  classes  instruct  the  mother- 
U>-t>e  on  labor,  delivery  and  child  develop- 
ment. Every  new  mother  in  Morgan  County 
receives  a  visit  from  a  PACT  volunteer  and 
is  given  information  on  child  development. 
Recently,  PACT  initiated  a  program  for 
children  who  take  care  of  themselves  t>e- 
cause  of  working  parents,  emphasizing 
safety  and  instruction  on  self  care.  Also, 
PACT  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  on  all  types 
of  information  relating  to  abuse,  neglect 
and  sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

PACT  serves  as  a  model  for  the  local 
councils  to  be  established  under  the  Martin- 
Aldridge  Act.  With  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tention being  given  to  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, emphasis  on  preventive  programs  wUl 
increase.  Alabama  has  made  great  strides  by 
passage  of  legislation  that  encourages  and 
funds  preventive  programs  at  the  local  level. 

COIIC1.0SIO1* 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  Alabama  now  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  preventive  approach  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  The  Children's 
Trust  Fund  Act  and  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Prevention  Act  provide  the  funding 
and  the  structure  to  establish  a  network  of 
local  preventive  programs,  but  much  re- 
mains to  l)e  done.  Public  awareness  of  the 
check-off  contribution  is  Indispensable.  Ala- 
bama has  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
leader  in  effectively  addressing  a  problem 
proving  to  be  more  widespread  than  previ- 
ously imagined. 

Child  Abuse  and  the  Juvenile  Courts 
(By  Judge  Sandra  H.  Ross) 

The  news  that  Alabamians  are  abusing 
and  neglecting  their  children  in  record  num- 
bers has  become  hard  to  Ignore.  In  Ala- 
bama, during  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security 
[DPS]  received  28,407  child  abuse  reports,  a 
numl)er  approximately  twenty  percent 
higher  than  that  reported  in  1983. 

Society  currently  is  addressing  the  child 
abuse  issue  from  the  four  perspectives  of 
prevention,  treatment  of  families,  protec- 
tion of  children  and  prosecution  of  abusers. 
Of  the  four,  the  protection  of  children  and 
the  prosecution  of  their  abusers  most  con- 
cern the  attorneys  and  Judges  of  this  state. 

While  the  inherent  problems  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  child  abusers  are 
drawing  considerable  public  attention,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  reported  child  abuse  cases  are 
suitable  for  prosecution  in  the  adult  crimi- 


nal justice  system.  In  the  meantime,  the  ju- 
venile courts  of  Alabama  are  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  children  and  family  mem- 
bers in  every  abuse  case  deemed  appropriate 
for  any  degree  of  court  intervention.  The 
caseloads  of  the  juvenile  courts  have 
become  heavier  with  the  increase  in  report- 
ed abuse.  Many  attorneys,  often  court-ap- 
pointed and  without  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  juvenile  system  and  families  in 
general,  are  entering  the  field.  There  is  a 
need  for  Alabama  attorneys  to  l)ecome  more 
familiar  with  the  unique  procedure  and  law 
of  the  juvenile  court  system. 

Pursuant  to  {  12-15-30(1)  Ala.  Code  1975, 
the  Juvenile  courts  of  Alabama  have  exclu 
sive  original  Jurisdiction  over  proceedings 
involving  dependent  children,  those  who  are 
abused,  neglected  or  in  other  ways  deijend- 
ent  upon  the  state  for  their  care  or  supervi- 
sion. 

Once  an  abuse  report  is  made  to  DPS. 
through  mandatory  reporting  as  required 
by  i  26-14-1  Ala.  Code  1975,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  agency  is  required  to  investigate 
to  determine  if  court  intervention  is  neces- 
sary. If  it  is  determined  the  welfare  of  the 
child  requires  the  court  to  he  involved,  then 
a  complaint  is  filed  with  the  court's  juvenile 
intake  officer  who,  in  turn,  may  file  a  peti- 
tion alleging  the  child  in  question  is  depend- 
ent and  in  need  of  the  care  or  supervision  of 
the  court.  This  petition  may  be  signed  by 
anyone  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  is 
often  signed  by  a  representative  of  DPS, 
thereby  making  that  agency  a  party  to  the 
case.  After  the  petition  is  filed,  the  intake 
officer  must  issue  a  summons  to  the  child  to 
appear,  if  he  or  she  is  12  or  more  years  of 
age,  and  to  the  parents,  guardian  or  custodi- 
tm  of  the  child.  The  summons  must  he 
served  on  a  party  at  least  24  hours  before  a 
hearing,  but  the  inability  to  serve  does  not 
deprive  the  court  of  the  right  to  proceed. 
Rule  13,  Alabama  Rules  of  Juvenile  Proccr 
dure. 

At  the  time  the  petition  is  filed,  the  juve- 
nile Judge  may  issue  a  protective  pick-up 
order  for  the  child  without  notice  to  the 
parties,  if  it  Is  determined  from  the  avail- 
able information  the  child  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  his  environment.  This 
pick-up  order  may  he  endorsed  on  the  sum- 
mons or  may  be  entered  by  separate  order 
before  service  of  the  summons.  If  a  child  is 
removed  from  his  residence  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  DPS  prior  to  a  hearing,  then 
the  court  must  conduct  a  shelter  care  hear- 
ing within  72  hours  of  the  child's  removal, 
weekends  and  holidays  included,  to  deter- 
mine if  continued  care  is  required.  §  12-15- 
60(a).  Parents,  guardians  or  custodians  must 
l>e  notified  of  the  date,  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  as  well  as  of  their  right  to 
counsel.  If  parents  are  found  to  be  indigent, 
the  court  then  must  appoint  counsel  to  rep- 
resent them  at  this  and  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  court  also  must  api>oint  an  at- 
torney to  serve  as  guardian  ad  litem  for  the 
child,  i  12-15-63(b).  All  relevant  evidence  is 
admissible  at  a  shelter  care  hearing  whether 
or  not  competent  at  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  the  petition.  {  12-15-60(d). 

The  law  strongly  favors  the  release  of 
children  to  their  parents  and  directs  courts 
to  return  them  unless  one  of  the  following 
situations  is  proved  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  at  the  shelter  care  hearing: 

(1)  The  child  has  no  suitable  parent, 
guardian  or  other  suitable  person  able  and 
willing  to  provide  supervision  and  care  for 
the  child,  or 


(2)  The  release  of  the  child  would  present 
a  serious  threat  of  substantial  harm  to  such 
child,  i  12-15-59. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  report  to  DPS 
of  abuse  or  neglect  until  such  time  as  they 
are  relieved  of  supervision  in  a  case,  the 
agency  is  charged  with  investigation  of  the 
allegations  before  the  court  and  with  super- 
vision of  the  parties  to  determine  if  court- 
ordered  treatment  is  being  followed.  Attor- 
neys representing  parents  and  children 
should  recognize  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  DPS  caseworkers  are  crit- 
ical in  many  cases  as  they  provide  for  the 
court  an  impartial  picture  of  the  child's  cir- 
cumstances. DPS  predisposition  reports  are 
admissible  at  shelter  care  hearings  and.  pur- 
suant to  {  12-15-69(a).  the  court  may  direct 
such  a  study  and  report  be  made  for  use  at  a 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  petition. 

Juvenile  dependency  hearings  are  con- 
ducted in  two  phases,  the  first  being  a  hear- 
ing on  the  allegations  of  the  petition  and 
the  second  being  dispositional  in  nature 
once  the  court  has  found  a  child  to  be  de- 
pendent and  in  need  of  the  care  of  the 
court.  At  the  trial  of  the  merits,  the  allega- 
tions must  he  proved  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  competent  and  material  and 
relevant  in  nature.  :  12-15-65(e).  This 
burden  seems  to  preclude  admission  of  pre- 
dispositional  studies  at  the  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  hearsay  gounds  unless  one  of  the 
following  exceptions  applies: 

(1)  The  reports  were  prepared  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  trial  court; 

(2)  The  author  of  the  report  is  available  at 
the  hearing  for  purposes  of  cross-examina- 
tion: or 

(3)  There  is  testimony  presented  in  court 
corrolHjrating  the  information  in  the  re- 
ports. Hamilton  v.  State,  410  So.2d  64  (Ala. 
Civ.App.  1982). 

If  a  child  is  found  to  be  dependent,  a 
second  hearing  is  held  to  determine  dispos- 
tlon  of  the  case.  At  the  disposition  hearing, 
all  relevant  and  material  evidence  helpful  in 
determining  the  question  presented,  includ- 
ing oral  and  written  reports,  may  be  re- 
ceived into  evidence  even  though  not  com- 
petent at  a  hearing  on  the  petition.  In  Kelly 
v.  State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Securi- 
ty, 366  So.2d  736  (Ala.  Civ.  App.  1979).  the 
court  stated  hearsay  in  DPS  reports  is  ad- 
missible at  a  disposition  hearing,  noting  in 
that  case  all  reports  were  furnished  to  op- 
posing counsel  in  advance  of  the  hearing 
and  the  author  of  the  report  was  present  in 
court. 

After  hearing  all  pertinent  evidence  at  dis- 
position, the  court  may  order  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives  for  the  child  as  set  out 
in  i  12-15-71: 

( 1 )  The  child  remain  with  parents,  guardi- 
an or  custodian  subject  to  certain  terms 
such  as  a  requirement  that  the  family  enter 
counseling  or  attend  parent  effectiveness 
classes: 

(2)  The  child  remain  with  parents,  guardi- 
an or  custodian  under  protective  supervision 
of  court  probation  staff  or  of  DPS;  or 

(3)  Legal  custody  of  the  child  be  trans- 
ferred to  DPS  or  other  local  public  child- 
placing  agency  or  private  organization  li- 
censed by  DPS,  or  to  a  relative  or  other 
person  recommended  by  DPS  as  being  fit 
and  proper. 

All  of  the  above  listed  alternatives  require 
court  review,  which  means  a  dependency 
case  may  involve  attorneys  and  parties  for 
months  or  even  years.  For  instance,  if  the 
court  transfers  temporary  custody  of  a  child 
to  DPS,  then  that  child  generally  is  placed 
in  foster  care  until  he  can  be  reunited  with 


his  family  or  until  parental  rights  are  termi- 
nated and  the  child  placed  for  adoption.  In 
Alabama,  the  average  length  of  stay  for  a 
child  in  foster  care  is  now  2.3  years,  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  of  DPS  and  recommended 
court  policy  require  court  review  of  children 
in  placement  at  least  every  6  months. 

Appeals  from  Juvenile  court  orders, 
whether  entered  by  district  or  circuit  court 
Judges,  are  made  to  the  court  of  civil  ap- 
peals and  written  notice  of  appeal  must  be 
filed  within  fourteen  days  of  the  entry  of 
the  order.  Judgment  or  decree.  Rule  28,  Ala- 
bam.a  Rules  of  Juvenile  Procedure.  Attor- 
neys should  note  Rule  20  requires  the  court 
to  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  testimony 
by  stenographic  reporting  or  by  mechanical 
device,  such  as  recorders,  which  may  be 
used  for  purpose  of  appeal. 

In  conclusion,  each  child  abuse  case  re- 
ported and  brought  to  the  Juvenile  court  for 
intervention  may  require  as  many  as  three 
or  more  attorneys  before  final  disposition. 
As  the  number  of  dependency  cases  grows, 
so  does  the  need  for  attorneys  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  and  procedure  applica- 
ble to  juvenile  courts  and  who  have  ade- 
quate skills  in  dealing  with  children,  parents 
and  mental  health  professionals  in  order  to 
solve  complex  family  problems.  The  great- 
est contribution  the  legal  system  can  make 
in  the  area  of  child  abuse  Is  to  provide  com- 
petent legal  representatives  for  the  parties 
involved.  The  quality  of  representation  In  a 
dependency  case  may  often  be  determina- 
tive of  the  quality  of  life  of  the  child  whose 
best  interests  the  courts  are  dedicated  to 
serve. 

The  DA  as  a  Mobilizzx 
( By  District  Attorney  Robert  E.  Cramer,  Jr. ) 
Our  nation  currently  is  experiencing  an 
"epidemic"  number  of  reports  of  child 
sexual  abuse,  studies  (which  vary)  indicate 
one  in  ten  men  and  one  in  five  women  have 
been  sexually  abused  as  children.  It  is  ac- 
cepted widely  the  reported  cases  reflect  only 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  number  of  cases. 

Few  communities  have  child  sexual  abuse 
"intervention"  programs.  Cases  of  child 
sexual  abuse  are  reported  to  child  protective 
service  agencies,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
prosecutors,  therapists,  physicians,  minis- 
ters, and  counselors.  Physicians,  ministers 
and  counselors.  Physicians,  nurses,  teachers 
and  other  professionals  coming  into  contact 
with  children  who  may  have  been  abused 
are  confused  about  the  process  for  reporting 
and  the  follow-up  on  reported  cases  of  child 
sexual  abuse.  Consistent  agency  action  and 
Interagency  referral  have  been  hampered  by 
the  fact  agencies  and  professionals  often  do 
not  communicate,  much  less  cooperate,  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  service  for  victims  of 
child  sexual  abuse.  Many  agencies  see  them- 
selves in  role  conflicts  with  other  agencies. 
For  example,  a  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security  protective  service  worker  may  be 
interested  in  reuniting  a  female  Incest 
victim  with  her  family,  while  a  prosecutor 
may  want  to  file  criminal  charges  against 
her  father.  As  a  result,  without  effective  co- 
ordinated help,  many  children  continue  to 
be  abused,  having  the  quality  of  their  entire 
lives  affected,  suffering  lasting  emotional 
injury  and  sometimes  becoming  abusers 
themselves. 

The  following  scenario  for  child  sexual 
abuse  investigation  is  probably  enacted  on  a 
daily  basis  in  every  state  in  the  United 
States. 

A  child  confides  to  some  trusted  person 
outside  the  family  (perhaps  a  teacher)  he  or 
she  Is  being  sexually  abused  by  a  parent. 


The  teacher  reports  the  case  of  the  County 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  pro- 
tective service  worker  or  to  law  enforce- 
ment. The  child  is  Interviewed  by  each 
agency.  An  intake  worker  from  the  local 
child  protective  service  agency  visits  the 
home  and  confronts  the  parent  with  the 
child's  complaint  of  sexual  abuse.  A  law  en- 
forcement representative  and/or  protective 
service  worker  will  interview  the  offender 
and  any  other  witnesses.  The  child  protec- 
tive service  workers  normally  will  refer  the 
child  to  a  physician  for  a  medical  exam  and 
will  likely  recommend  a  therapist  for  the 
child  and  family.  This,  of  course,  requires 
the  child  and  family  to  endure  additional 
interviews. 

Police  and  child  protective  service  Investi- 
gators find  it  difficult  or  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  comprehensive  medical  and 
psychological  evaluations  for  victims,  perpe- 
trators and  their  families.  Treatment  re- 
sources are  limited.  Often,  the  protective 
service  worker  will  seek  a  court  petition  to 
change  custody  of  the  child-victim.  This  in- 
volves the  child  as  a  potential  witness  In 
this  custody  petition  and  will  require  an  at- 
torney to  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
child  (guardian  ad  litem).  Again,  the  child 
and  family  have  to  interact  with  additional 
"strangers"  to  be  Interviewed  concerning 
the  reported  child  sexual  abuse. 

Needless  to  say.  not  many  children  and 
families  can  "survive"  the  process  in  the 
outlined  scenario.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that 
memt>ers  of  the  disciplines  involved  lack 
basic  understanding  about  the  phenomenon 
of  child  sexual  abuse  and  refuse  to  accept 
responsibility  to  increase  their  knowledge  or 
skills.  Without  a  coordinated  community 
agency  approach  to  reported  cases  of  child 
sexual  abuse,  many  offenders  wlU  escape 
proper  scrutiny  because  the  victims  are  not 
able  to  survive  the  system.  Consequently, 
the  (immunity  must  unite  and  react  togeth- 
er in  these  cases. 

In  Madison  County.  Alabama,  reports  of 
child  sexual  abuse  began  to  Increase  rapidly 
In  1981.  When  elected  district  attorney  in 
1981,  I  had  established  a  system  to  re\new 
reported  cases  of  child  abuse  for  possible 
criminal  prosecution.  Between  the  years 
1973  and  1975.  I  was  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney and  was  assigned  to  Juvenile  Court. 
As  a  consequence.  I  was  required  to  work 
with  representatives  from  the  Madison 
County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Securi- 
ty protective  service  workers  who  were  in- 
volved In  removing  children  from  parents 
because  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Because 
of  this  experience,  when  elected  district  at- 
torney, I  set  up  review  meetings  with  DPS 
protective  service  workers.  Every  month, 
representatives  from  my  office  met  with  the 
protective  service  workers  to  review  specific 
cases  of  child  abuse.  At  these  sessions,  we 
were  able  to  advise  the  protective  service 
workers  about  courtroom  testimony,  the  ele- 
ments of  criminal  offenses,  proper  documen- 
tation and  when  to  refer  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

During  1981.  we  l>egan  reviewing  child 
sexual  abuse  cases.  Suddenly,  we  were  faced 
with  an  overwhelming  Increase  of  such 
cases.  After  a  year,  we  found  25-40  percent 
of  the  abuse  cases  reviewed  Involved  child 
sexual  abuse.  Alarmingly,  over  the  next  few 
years,  most  of  the  abuse  reviewed  was  child 
sexual  abuse.  Law  enforcement  was  added 
to  this  team  review  in  1983.  Also  in  1983,  the 
team  review  sessions  were  increased  and 
now  are  conducted  twice  monthly.  Present- 
ly, during  our  review  sessions,  the  team  de- 
cides whether  a  case  is  to  be  referred  for 
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criminal  prosecution,  for  therapy  or  for  fur- 
ther development  and  follow-up  review.  Spe- 
cialized forms  are  used  for  this  review  allow- 
ing each  agency  to  detail  all  foUow-up  pro- 
cedures. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  prosecution/DPS/law 
enforcement  team  review,  our  community 
formed  a  Child  Sexual  Abuse  Task  Force  in 
1983.  Because  of  the  alarming  number  of 
child  sexual  abuse  cases  reviewed  at  the 
team  review  meetings,  we  felt  a  need  to 
alert  and  inform  other  professionals  and 
agency  representatives  about  what  was  oc- 
curring in  their  community.  Representa- 
tives from  DPS  and  my  office  appeared 
l)efore  our  county  child  abuse  prevention 
coalition  called  SCAN  tStop  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  1  which  had  existed  in  the  com- 
munity for  almost  ten  years.  We  informed 
the  SCAN  board  of  directors  of  the  alarm- 
ing number  of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  in 
the  community.  We  cited  the  need  for  other 
professional  involvement  particularly  from 
the  treatment  and  medical  communities.  We 
also  emphasized  many  others,  such  as  teach- 
ers, nurses,  daycare  workers  and  private 
schools,  will  t>e  exposed  to  more  and  more 
cases  of  child  sexual  abuse.  This  would  re- 
quire additional  community  education  pro- 
grams to  teach  them  about  the  subject 
matter.  Together,  we  formed  the  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  Task  Force. 

The  task  force  included  representatives 
from  medical,  treatment,  nursing,  educa- 
tion, prosecution,  protective  service  and  law 
enforcement  facilities,  and  daycare  and 
community  agency  representatives  and  vol- 
unteers. The  task  force  met  at  least  twice  a 
month  and  initially  was  broken  down  into 
sulxrommittees  that  included:  treatment, 
intervention,  identification  and  prevention. 
Each  subcommittee  came  up  with  different 
goals  and  recommendations.  For  instance, 
the  Intervention  Sutx;ommittee  developed 
as  its  goals  a  manual  on  child  sexual  abuse 
to  be  distributed  to  teachers,  nurses  and 
others,  and  a  proposed  symposium  or  work- 
shop on  child  sexual  abuse. 

The  primary  importance  of  the  task  force 
was  to  bring  agency  representatives  togeth- 
er to  discuss  a  problem  they  had  in 
common.  Most  agencies  and  representatives 
in  the  task  force  had  "hands-on"  involve- 
ment in  reported  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse.  However,  many  did  not  know  one  an- 
other. The  DPS  protective  service  workers 
often  were  referring  children  and  families 
to  therapy  without  knowledge  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  treatment  therapist.  Many 
agencies  were  unfamiliar  with  the  process  of 
criminal  prosecution  and  were  reluctant  to 
report  cases  for  criminal  prosecution  l>e- 
cause  of  the  effect  such  would  have  on  the 
family.  The  task  force  meetings  and 
projects  allowed  professionals  to  discuss 
their  common  problems  with  one  another. 
It  brought  the  professional  community 
closer  together  and  closed  many  loopholes 
previously  existing.  However,  there  were 
many  awkward  moments  as  the  task  force 
developed.  At  certain  times,  the  task  force 
ended  up  taking  positions  conflicting  with 
agency  policies.  Some  participants  felt 
"threatened"  by  policy  and  goal  develop- 
ment of  the  task  force,  but  the  agencies 
most  affected  by  the  processes  involved  in 
reported  cases  of  child  sexual  abuse  contin- 
ued to  work  together  in  the  task  force. 

In  August  1984,  the  Intervention  Commit- 
tee of  the  task  force  proposed  a  program  for 
the  community  called  the  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Center.  During  the  August  meeting  of 
the  task  force.  I  narrated  a  "reenactment" 
of  an  actual  case  of  child  sexual  abuse.  This 


case  involved  a  12-year-old  girl  who  had  dis- 
closed to  her  grandmother  she  had  been 
sexually  abused  by  her  stepfather  and 
father  for  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 
The  grandmother  sat  up  all  night  with  the 
child  and  heard  the  "dreaded"  story.  The 
following  day  the  grandmother  went  to  the 
police  department  and  thereafter  was 
"bounced"  from  agency  to  agency.  The  child 
was  interviewed  by  the  police  department. 
DPS  protective  service  and  emergency  room 
hospital  personnel.  She  was  referred  to 
therapy,  and  a  guardian  ad  litem  was  ap- 
pointed for  her  in  the  removal  of  custody 
from  her  mother.  She  was  then  referred  to 
the  district  attorney's  office  for  review  for 
criminal  prosecution. 

This  case  Illustrated  the  worst  approach 
community  agencies  could  take  to  child 
sexual  abuse.  The  child  told  her  story  to  the 
grandmother  and  to  the  DPS  worker,  but 
would  not  repeat  her  story  to  any  other  pro- 
fessionals. "The  stepfather  confessed  his 
guilt  to  others  in  the  community,  and  the 
case  was  in  a  posture  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, but  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  child's  telling  her  story  in 
court.  This  was  a  15-month  ordeal  from 
start  to  finish,  ending  with  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  stepfather.  This  case  experi- 
ence illustrated  policies  that  could  not  con- 
tinue if  children  are  to  t>e  encouraged  to 
come  into  the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  early  August  1984,  two  attorneys  from 
my  office  and  I  went  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, to  interview  two  young  boys  who 
were  sexual  abuse  victims.  While  in  Los  An- 
geles, we  visited  the  Ventura  County.  Cali- 
fornia, district  attorney's  office  to  look  at 
their  Child  Sexual  Assault  Unit.  Also,  we 
visited  the  Children's  Institute  in  Ixx  Ange- 
les. The  ChUdren's  Institute  Is  a  private 
foundation.  88  years  old.  which  most  recent- 
ly has  been  involved  with  interviewing  the 
children  who  were  sexually  abused  at  the 
Manhattan  Beach  Daycare  Center.  It  was 
after  this  visit  that  we  proposed  to  the  com- 
munity task  force  the  formation  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Advocacy  Center. 

The  Children's  Advocacy  Center  is  a  "pro- 
gram" with  a  focus  on  an  advanced  team  ap- 
proach to  reported  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse.  The  objective  is  to  demonstrate  a 
unique  and  successful  community  approach 
to  interagency  management  of  child  sexual 
abuse  reports.  The  overall  goal  of  the 
project  Is  to  consolidate  agency  and  profes- 
sional involvement  In  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  chUd  sexual  abuse.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  allowing  relevant  community 
agencies  to  work  together  through  the  pro- 
gram based  In  the  Children's  Advocacy 
Center. 

A  prosecution/protective  service/law  en- 
forcement team  wUl  review  all  reports  of 
child  sexual  abuse.  The  team  will  be  based 
in  a  homelike  "house"  called  the  Children's 
Advocacy  Center.  From  this  base,  the  team 
will  coordinate  the  handling  of  cases.  The 
center's  program  will  be  the  umbrella  pro- 
gram under  which  community  agencies  will 
Implement  a  model  team  approach. 

The  prosecution/law  enforcement/protec- 
tive service  team  will  Jointly  Investigate  re- 
ports of  child  sexual  abuse  and  will  make  re- 
ferrals for  therapy  and  medical  exams.  It  is 
proposed  that  therapy  sessions  and  medical 
exams  will  be  initiated  or  take  place  at  the 
center.  Thereafter,  all  relevant  agencies  or 
other  professionals  involved  with  the  child- 
victim  and  family  can  participate  with  them 
at  the  center  to  help  make  decisions  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child,  family  and  socie- 
ty. A  victim-witness  clerk  from  the  district 


attorney's  office  will  be  available  at  the 
center  to  introduce  the  child  and  family  to 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  program  staff  will  develop  Interview 
teams  and  will  conduct  the  Interviews  of  the 
child-victim.  Child-victims  will  no  longer  be 
Interviewed  at  police  departments.  DPS  of- 
fices or  prosecution  offices.  All  participating 
agencies  will  refer  child-victims  to  the 
center.  Team  Interviewers  will  question  the 
children  in  the  home-like  surroundings,  and. 
where  appropriate,  the  interview  will  be  vld- 
eoUped.  The  confidentiality  of  the  video 
will  be  preserved  by  center  policy.  Review 
for  criminal  prosecution  will  be  done  at  the 
center.  This  will  be  done  by  the  prosecutor/ 
law  enforcement/protective  service  team.  If 
the  child  needs  to  be  reinterviewed.  that 
will  be  performed  by  the  initial  interview 
team  at  the  center.  The  center  will  keep  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  child  sexual  abuse 
victims  served,  agencies  participating,  serv- 
ices provided,  victim  and  offender  profile 
and  the  number  of  offenders  prosecuted  and 
case  disposition. 

When  a  case  is  not  referred  for  criminal 
prosecution,  the  team  will  attempt  to  stabi- 
lize the  child  and  family.  They  will  make  re- 
ferrals appropriate  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  child-victim.  The  team 
may  recommend  criminal  prosecution  \x 
suspended  as  long  as  the  offender  is  kept 
out  of  the  child-victim's  home  and  presence. 
DPS  protective  service  will  monitor  the 
child  and  family  and  preserve  the  child's 
safety  and  well-being.  Periodic  team  reviews 
may  be  conducted,  and  additional  agency 
personnel  will  be  involved.  Additional  team 
review  may  involve  the  team  with  DPS  pro- 
tective service  and  possible  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  family  and  offender.  Close 
coordination  will  occur  between  the  team 
and  the  agency  seeking  a  court  petition  and 
order  to  remove  the  child  from  the  custody 
of  the  family.  The  team  will  monitor  the 
court  proceeding  and  will  make  recommen- 
dations in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  and 
family. 

Each  team  member  will  act  as  his  agency 
liaison,  and  follow-up  or  additional  person- 
nel Involvement  through  that  agency  will  be 
coordinated  through  the  team  agency  repre- 
sentative. In  most  cases.  DPS  will  use  exist- 
ing personnel  to  supervise  cases  initially  de- 
veloped through  Its  team  member  and  other 
personnel  at  the  center.  This  will  allow  ad- 
ditional personnel  from  each  agency  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  12  months,  the  staff 
involved  in  the  program  will  recommend  de- 
tailed Interagency  policy  approaches  in  the 
handling  of  reported  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse.  The  program  will  allow  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  benefit  to  the  child-victim  and 
family  from  a  coordinated  interagency  ap- 
proach. 

Madison  County  professionals  have  recog- 
nized the  interviewing  process  and  tech- 
niques are  critical  in  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse.  Another  primary  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  the  further  development  of 
such  techniques,  processes  and  follow-up. 
Proper  interviewing  of  a  child-victim  can  be 
therapeutic.  The  center's  staff  and  other 
agency  participants  will  become  specialized 
in  this  process.  The  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram will  develop  a  videotape  interview 
guide  which  will  stress  a  community  ap- 
proach to  child  sexual  abuse.  This  interview 
guide  will  be  available  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  program. 

Local  and  national  publicity  about  child 
sexual  abuse  has  prompted  more  parents  to 
bring  suspected  cases  before  our  community 
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professionals.  Most  often,  the  dilemma 
facing  a  district  attorney's  office  is  that  the 
child-victims,  some  as  young  as  three  or 
four,  are  often  the  only  witnesses  to  the 
crime.  Preparing  a  child  to  testify  In  court  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  any 
prosecutor.  The  criminal  ju.'stice  system  was 
designed  for  adults.  It  Is  a  system  that  ex- 
pects victims  to  undergo  numerous  Inter- 
views and  court  appearances,  that  expects 
testimony  to  t)e  articulate  and  detailed  and 
in  which  cross-examination  often  confuses 
the  coolest  adult. 

The  child  In  the  courtroom  poses  new 
problems.  Because  the  offenders  often 
threaten  harm  to  the  child  and  family,  sex- 
ually abused  children  may  not  report  inci- 
dents for  months  or  years  later.  Chances  for 
corroborating  evidence  or  effective  prosecu- 
tion are  therefore  affected.  These  are  the 
toughest  cases  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Very  rarely  do  they  find  successful 
solution:  many  cases  reported  to  police  and 
protective  service  never  make  it  far  through 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  first  cases  we  took  Into  the  criminal 
justice  system  taught  us  many  adults  would 
like  to  believe  children  make  up  these 
things.  Adults  do  not  want  to  confront  the 
awful  fact  many  parenu  will  sexually  abuse 
their  children.  Also,  we  as  a  society,  do  not 
like  to  believe  we  would  be  wUling  to  send 
an  adult  to  prison  on  the  testimony  of  a 
very  young  child.  At  heart,  we  really  do  not 
trust  children. 

However,  experts  in  our  community  now 
believe  children  are  more  credible  witnesses 
than  adults,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
sexual  abuse.  Young  children  do  not  lie 
about  sexual  abuse  because  it  is  not  within 
their  realm  of  experience.  Children  can  be 
effective  witnesses  if  they  are  adequately 
prepared.  If  law  enforcement  and  communi- 
ty professionals  show  a  little  sensitivity, 
children  can  move  through  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  with  a  minimum  of  stress. 

We  are  developing  model  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  al)olltion  of  competency  hearings 
and  allowing  videotaping  of  a  child's  testi- 
mony, rules  of  evidence  allowing  for  hearsay 
and  expert  witnesses  and  background 
checks  for  people  who  work  near  or  with 
children. 

How  to  being  a  community  approach  to 
child  sexual  abuse?  Law  enforcement,  pros- 
ecution, protective  service  and  other  profes- 
sional people  in  the  community  who  have 
direct  contact  with  cases  have  to  be  willing 
to  stick  out  their  necks.  They  need  to  begin 
to  review  their  cases  together  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  invite  other  disciplines  to  join 
them.  Agencies  need  to  permit  a  small 
number  of  Interested  staff  to  concentrate 
their  case  exp>erience.  As  cases  are  reviewed 
by  these  'hands-on"  people.  Interagency  co- 
operation will  improve.  It  will  not  happen 
overnight,  but  it  will  happen.  Critical  review 
is  essential  to  Improving  case  management. 
Professionals  also  have  the  resonslbility  to 
design  and  participate  in  education  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  their  knowledge 
about  the  problem  of  child  sexual  abuse  and 
Improving  their  intervention  skills. 

Our  children  are  our  hidden  assets;  it  is 
time  we  stood  up  for  them. 


BUDGET  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM-15 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1975,  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  the  Conunittee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  sixteen  new  rescission  proposals 
totaling  $1,047,089,569,  nine  revised 
rescission  proposals  totaling 

$386,829,000,  twenty-one  new  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  totaling 
$1,249,016,539.  and  eight  revised  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  totaling 
$443,179,221. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Education,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Interior,  Justice,  and 
Labor,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Energy, 
Interior,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Justice,  and  Transportation,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
als and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the 
attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  February  6,  198S. 


Urban  Affairs,  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Conunittee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlds,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  226  rescission  proposals  totaling 
$371,994,000. 

These  rescissions  are  proposed  pur- 
suant to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984,  and  affect  International  Devel- 
opment Assistance  programs.  Peace 
Corps  programs.  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  programs,  pro- 
grams in  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Defense-Civil,  Educa- 
tion. Energy,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Interior,  Justice.  Labor,  State,  Trans- 
portation, and  Treasury,  as  well  as 
programs  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, ACTION,  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
als are  contained  in  the  attached  re- 
ports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  6,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY-MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM— 16 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1975.  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEPLIN: 
S.  392.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
clusion  for   certain   service    performed    on 
fishing  boats  from  coverage  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  subsistance  payments  to  certain  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAH.  Mr.  Sarbakis.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Matsuhaga): 
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S.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  housing  assistance  to  the  homeless 
through  renovation  and  conversion  of  facili- 
ties for  use  as  temporary  housing,  provision 
of  emergency  housing  and  food,  and  provi- 
sions of  residential  housing  assistance  in  the 
transition  to  independent  living. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER; 
S.  395.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  10 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation  for 
individuals  participating  in  a  job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers  under  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS; 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  greater 
safeguards  for  small  businesses  with  respect 
to  agency  and  court  proceedings,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI; 
S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  to  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  such  acts  to  international  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN; 
S.  398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rolando 
Mendiola    and    Thelma    Mendiola:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GOLDWATEH): 

S.  399.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Phoenix 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center, 
located  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  as  the  "Carl  T. 
Hayden  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 

S.  400.  A  bill  to  provide  health  promotion 

and  disease  prevention  services  to  Indians: 

to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   PELL  (for  himself  and   Mr. 

Chafee); 

3.  401.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  an  accounting  proce- 
dure within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
identify  and  control  expenditures  for  advi- 
sory and  assistance  services,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER; 

S.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  specialized 
equipment  for  telephone  service  to  certain 
disabled  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transf>ortalion. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON; 

S.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  establish  policy  and  procedures  to 
guide  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  the  issuance  of  new  licenses  to 
operate  existing  hydroelectric  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  FORD; 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Ashland, 
KY.  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  Build- 
ing and  United  States  Courthouse":  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  McCLURE; 

S.  405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pransisco 
Javier  Varela  and  Sandra  Elena  Alvarez 
Varela,  husband  and  wife:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesareo 
Bace-OIivsis  and  Candelaria  E.  Peres  De 
Bace.  husband  and  wife:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN; 

S.  407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grants  to  State 


and  local  governments  to  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing census  undercounts.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bumpers.  Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr.   Nunn, 

Mr.      Rudman.      Mr.     Sasser.      Mr. 

Kastem.  and  Mr.  Dixon); 
S.  408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  program  levels,  salary  and  ex- 
pense levels,  and  authorizations  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Binga- 

man,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 

Proxmire,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 

INODYE.    Mr.    Lautenberc.    and    Mr. 

Kerry); 
S.  409.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  base  of  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  tax  rates,  to  smooth  out 
the  rate  schedules  of  the  Individual  income 
tax,  and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by  elimi- 
nating most  credits,  deductions,  and  exclu- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Warner.    Mr.    McClitre,    and    Mr. 

MURKOWSKI ); 

S.  410.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  Conservation  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 
S.  411.  A  bill  to  reduce  individual  income 
tax  rates,  to  increase  savings  of  individuals, 
to  broaden  the  income  tax  base,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself. 
Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr. 
BuROicK.   Mr.   EUgleton.   Mr.   East, 
Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Hoixings,    Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Riecle); 
S.  412.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under    which    territorial    provisions    in    li- 
censes to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Inouye); 
S.  413.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES; 
S.  414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  takeovers,  or  certain  at- 
tempted takeovers,  of  corporations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.  Burdick.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the    Handicapped    Act    to    authorize    the 
award  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  cer- 
tain prevailing  parties,  and  to  clarify  the 
effect  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act    on    rights,    procedures,    and    remedies 
under  other  laws  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of    discrimination:    to    the    Committee    on 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Durenberger); 
S.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establishing 
Voyageurs    National    Park.    Minnesota,    to 


allow  certain  State  leaseholders  of  lands 
within  the  park  to  continue  to  lease  such 
lands  for  up  to  20  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI; 
S.  417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Macias- 
Arias,  his  wife  Margarita  Radich  de  Macias. 
and  their  children.  Juan  Ekluardo  Macias- 
Radich  and  Mary  Macias:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Durenberger); 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain  net  cap- 
ital gain  of  insolvent  taxpayers  from  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.   Exon.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
NicKLEs.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky); 
S.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  by  a  self-em- 
ployed taxpayer  for  individual  health  insur- 
ance premiums:   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nickles); 
S.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50-percent 
nondeductible  excise  tax  on  certain  profits 
realized  in  connection  with  corporate  take- 
over attempts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON; 
S.  421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Taishine 
Wang,    doctor    of    medicine,    Kuei-Chlng 
Wang,  and  Maria  Wang:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  G. 
Reese:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS; 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Child  Safety  Week  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATSUNAGA   (for   himself. 

Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Stafford, 

and  Mr.  Simon); 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 

NASA  and  cooperative  Mars  exploration:  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Boren.      Mr.      Durenberger.      Mr. 

Pryor.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Sten- 

Nis,   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Sarbanes,   and 

Mr.  Eagleton): 

S.  Res.  65.  A  resolution  commending  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rudman,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz. Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.   Dole,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son); 
S.   Res.   66.   A   resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  certain 
matters  involving  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr. 
Ford  I ; 
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S.  Res.  67.  A  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  emergency  credit  for  the 
Nation's  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston); 
S.  Con.  Res.  10.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Taiwan  authorities  should  cooperate 
fully  in  case  of  Henry  Liu  by  delivering  to 
the  United  States  for  trial  those  citizens  of 
Taiwan  charged  by  authorities  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Henry  Liu:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.    Mr.    Harkin.    and    Mr. 
Kerry  ); 
S.  Con.  Res.  11.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  Democracy  in 
Chile:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  EKDLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  12.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  6,  7,  or  8,  1985  to  February 
18.  1985  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  7.  1985  to  February  19.  1985: 
considered  and  aigreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  392.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exclusion  for  certain  service  per- 
formed on  fishing  boats  from  coverage 
from  unemployment  compensation 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
shrimp  boat  owners 

Mr.  HEF*LIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  today  which 
will  make  permanent  a  provision  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  cor- 
rects an  inequity  with  respect  to  the 
shrimping  industry. 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  crite- 
ria were  established  under  which  cer- 
tain crewmen  would  not  be  considered 
employees  of  the  operator  or  owner  of 
a  fishing  boat.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  in  effect  declared  shrimp- 
ing boatcrews  to  be  self-employed  if 
the  crewmen  does  not  receive  any  cash 
remuneration  and  if  the  crewman  re- 
ceives a  share  of  the  catch  or  a  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
catch  and  if  the  amount  of  the  crew 
share  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
boat's  catch.  A  fourth  standard  pro- 
vides that  the  operating  crew  of  the 
boat  is  normally  made  up  of  fewer 
than  10  individuals.  These  criteria 
were  made  applicable  for  the  purpose 
of  withholding  Federal  tax  and  Feder- 
al Insurance  Contributions  Act  tax 
and  consequently  exempt  the  employ- 
er—in this  case  the  boatowner  or  oper- 
ator. 

The  inconsistency  of  which  I  am 
concerned  appears  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  it  pertains  to  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Al- 
though this  tax  is  applicable  to  em- 
ployers only  still  under  this  act  fisher- 
men employers  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  Federal  contributions  for 
unemployment   purposes   only   if  the 


services  performed  are  related  to 
catching  halibut  or  salmon  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  the  services  are 
performed  on  a  vessel  of  more  than  10 
net  tons. 

Shrimp  boat  owners  and  operators 
find  themselves  paying  unemployment 
taxes  on  those  who  under  another  law 
are  classified  as  self-employed. 
Though  these  are  different  taxes, 
there  is  no  reason  for  inconsistency  in 
exemptions.  If  a  person  is  considered 
self-employed  under  the  criteria  of 
one.  there  is  no  reason  why  an  em- 
ployer should  be  required  to  pay  un- 
employment tax  on  that  self-employed 
individual.  Exclusion  from  coverage 
under  FICA  should  be  extended  to 
mean  an  exclusion  from  coverage 
under  FUTA  in  this  instance.  Either  a 
man  is  self-employed  or  he  is  not.  It  is 
inconsistent  to  declare  a  man  self-em- 
ployed under  one  act  and  claim  that 
the  same  man  is  an  employee  under 
another  act. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  would  simply  amend  section 
3306(c)  of  the  Code  by  using  the  same 
criteria  to  determine  self-employment 
of  the  crewman  for  unemployment  tax 
purposes  as  is  used  to  determine  self- 
employment  of  the  crewman  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Specifi- 
cally: First,  the  crewman  does  not  re- 
ceive any  cash  remuneration;  second, 
the  crewman  receives  a  share  of  the 
boat's  catch  of  fish  or  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  catch; 
third,  the  amount  of  the  crewman's 
share  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
boat's  catch;  and  fourth,  the  operating 
crew  of  the  boat  is  normally  made  up 
of  fewer  than  10  individuals. 

For  the  past  4  years.  Congress  has 
recognized  the  need  to  correct  this  in- 
equity by  approving  legislation  identi- 
cal to  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today. 
Unfortunately,  the  prior  legislation 
only  amended  the  code  temporarily 
and  expired  on  January  1,  1985.  My 
bill  would  simply  make  this  change 
permanent. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
relieve  these  boatowners  and  opera- 
tors from  excessive  burden  of  paying 
unemployment  tax  on  those  crewmen 
defined  as  being  self-employed  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and  bring 
some  consistency  to  the  enforcement 
of  and  compliance  with  these  two  laws. 
Employers  need  some  relief  from  ex- 
cessive Government  intervention  and 
regulations.  Enactment  of  my  proposal 
would  be  tax  reform  in  its  finest  sense. 
Tax  consistency  and  equity  and  fair- 
ness would  be  a  welcome  reform  and  a 
welcome  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  822  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (26  U.S.C.  3006 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out.  ",  and 
before  January  1.  1985". 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  subsistence  payments  to 
certain  law  enforcement  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

sitbsistence  payments  to  certain  law 

ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  allow 
State  troopers,  and  other  State  law  en- 
forcement officers,  to  exclude  from 
their  gross  income  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  them  by  the  State. 

For  many  years  now,  in  Alabama, 
our  State  troopers  and  other  State  law 
enforcement  officers  have  been  given 
a  subsistence  allowance  provided  by 
statute  of  $5  per  day.  This  cash  allow- 
ance, which  is  generally  used  for 
meals,  is  not  viewed  by  the  State  as 
compensation.  It  is  considered  a  reim- 
bursement for  work-related  expenses 
which  are  vital  to  the  performance  of 
the  troopers'  duties. 

Section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  was  enacted  in  1954,  ex- 
cludes from  an  employee's  gross 
income  the  value  of  employer-fur- 
nished meals  if  they  are  provided  for 
the  employer's  convenience,  on  its 
business  premises,  and  for  substantial- 
ly noncompensatory  reasons.  For  sev- 
eral years,  this  provision  was  inter- 
preted to  include  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  State  troopers. 

In  1972,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  subsistence  allowances 
provided  to  State  troopers  do  not  fall 
within  this  statute  and,  therefore,  may 
not  be  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
taxable  purposes.  The  U.S.  Tax  Court 
reviewed  the  Service's  decision  and, 
with  six  members  dissenting,  also  held 
against  the  troopers.  While  the  Tax 
Court  conceded  that  the  meal  allow- 
ances were  furnished  because  it  was 
more  convenient  to  provide  a  meal  al- 
lowance than  to  provide  meals  for  the 
troopers,  the  court  interpreted  section 
119  as  excluding  from  tax  meals  re- 
ceived in  kind,  and  not  meal  allow- 
ances. The  case  was  then  taken  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit.  The  appeals  court 
agreed  with  the  troopers'  contention 
that  such  meal  allowances  are  not  tax- 
able income.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Commissioner  against 
KowalsKi,  reversed  the  appeals  court 
ruling  and  declared  that  meal  allow- 
ances paid  to  State  troopers  are  tax- 
able income  and  do  not  fall  within  sec- 
tion 119  of  the  code. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice  ap- 
plied the  Kowalski  decision  retroac- 
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lively  and  held  State  troopers  liable 
for  taxes  on  their  meal  allowances 
back  through  1971.  The  retroactive  en- 
forcement of  that  decision  would  have 
resulted  in  severe  financial  hardships 
for  State  troopers  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Senator  Jim 
Allen  of  Alabama.  Senator  Allen 
sought  to  alleviate  this  financial 
burden,  which  would  have  proved  dis- 
astrous to  most  troopers,  by  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  exclude  from  taxable 
income  the  statutory  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  to  State  law  enforcement 
officers.  Through  his  efforts,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  amending  section  119 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  stating 
that  Kowalski  could  not  be  applied 
retroactively  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  the  provisions  of 
Senator  Allen's  bill  which  dealt  with 
the  prospective  application  of 
Kowalski  were  not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  exclude  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  State  trooper 
when  it  parsed  section  119.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  is  to  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  meals  to  employees 
for  substantially  noncompensatory 
employment  related  reasons.  The  reg- 
ulations for  this  section  state  that  a 
noncompensatory  purpose  exists 
where  employees  must  be  present  to 
deal  with  emergencies  during  work 
hours.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  ex- 
clude a  State  trooper's  subsistence  al- 
lowance from  the  benefits  of  this  im- 
portant provision  of  the  Tax  Code 
simply  because  meals  are  not  provided 
on  official  premises  and  are  in  the 
form  of  an  allowance. 

Alabama,  and  many  other  States,  in- 
stituted the  cash  allowance  system  in 
order  to  permit  troopers  to  remain  on 
call  in  their  assigned  patrol  areas 
during  their  break.  Often,  the  troop- 
ers' law  enforcement  duties  carry 
them  far  from  home.  Since  these  offi- 
cers are  assigned  on  a  county  wide 
basis,  many  cannot  return  to  their  of- 
fices or  homes  for  meals  because  of 
their  responsibilities.  An  officer 
cannot  call  for  relief  at  mealtime  if  his 
duties  demand  his  presence.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  trooper  to 
order  a  meal  and  then  be  called  away 
for  an  emergency  before  the  meal  is 
even  set  before  him.  He  must  remain 
at  accident  scenes,  at  scenes  of  disor- 
der, at  traffic  congestion,  at  crime 
scenes,  often  eating  a  sandwich  as  he 
runs  to  an  emergency  call. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  our 
State  troopers  perform  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  demanding  jobs 
imaginable.  Our  citizens'  safety  and 
well-being  depend  on  their  swift  action 
in  enforcing  the  law.  State  troopers 
take  their  meals  only  when  and  where 
the  time  allows  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  jobs.  In  essence,  these  officers 
must  serve  their  State's  needs  before 
they  can  serve  their  own.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  allowance  for  meals 


should  not  be  excluded  from  their  tax- 
able income. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  amend  section  119  to 
specifically  provide  that  subsistence 
allowances  to  State  troopers  are  not 
taxable.  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is 
every  need  for  this  legislation,  which 
will  aid  the  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  our  Nation.  Let  me  stress  that 
this  bill  will  benefit  not  only  the  State 
troopers  in  Alabama,  but  also  those 
law  enforcement  officers  of  every 
State  who  receive  subsistence  allow- 
ances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
legislation,  and  ask  for  its  timely  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  393 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  119  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1 954  (relating  to  special 
rules  with  respect  to  meals  and  lodging  fur- 
nished for  the  convenience  of  the  employer) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Subsistence  payments  to  certain  law 
enforcement  officers.— 

'•(A)  In  cenerai..— There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  gross  income  of  a  law  enforcement 
officer  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid 
to  such  officer  by  his  employer  for  meals  If 
such  payment  is— 

"(i)  required  or  authorized  by  the  laws 
governing  the  employment  of  such  officer, 
or 

"<ii)  required  by  a  contract  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  such  laws. 

"(B)  <5  rtx.  DAY  UMiTATiON.— The  amount 
excludable  from  gross  income  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars 
per  day. 

"(C)       Law       ENTORCEMZIfT      OfTICKR.— The 

term  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  an  in- 
dividual who — 

"(i)  is  an  elected  or  appointed,  full-time 
employee  of  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

■■(li)  has  the  power  of  arrest,  and 

"(Hi)  Is  required  by  the  terms  of  his  em- 
ployment to  investigate,  apprehend,  or 
detain  individuals  suspected  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  t>eginnLng 
after  December  31,  1981. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  housing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  through  renovation  and 
conversion  of  facilities  for  use  as  tem- 
porary housing,  provision  of  emergen- 
cy housing  and  food,  and  provision  of 
residential  housing  assistance  on  the 


transition  to  independent  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HOMELESS  HODSING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  home- 
lessn'^ss  remains  an  emergency  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation,  particularly  in  our 
urban  areas.  In  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  the  problem  continues  to 
rise,  lx)th  In  numbers  and  intensity.  In 
Seattle,  homeless  individuals  are  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  cold  in  under- 
ground garages  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus,  and  underneath 
bridges  and  viaducts  near  the  down- 
town area.  Across  the  State  in  Spo- 
kane, missions  serving  the  needy  are 
laying  down  more  mattresses  on  the 
floors  than  ever,  yet  still  must  turn 
people  away,  back  into  the  cold  wintry 
weather.  These  and  similar  scenes  are 
repeated  each  night  in  large  and  small 
communities  throughout  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  should  be  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  these  most  unfortu- 
nate members  of  our  society.  Although 
projections  of  the  exact  number  of  the 
homeless  vary  widely,  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  the  numbers  remain 
intolerably  high  and  that  emergency 
services  are  still  insufficient  to  meet 
the  need. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated emergency  funds  to  assist  the 
homeless  on  an  ad  hoc,  year-to-year 
basis,  outside  the  normal  legislative 
process.  This  pattern  has  inhibited 
long-range  planning  by  local  service 
providers.  The  problem  of  homeless- 
ness  is  not  going  to  disappear  this  year 
or  next  year.  It  is  time  to  establish  a 
Federal  program  properly  authorized 
to  assist  the  homeless  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Accordingly.  Senator  Moynihan  and 
I  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Homeless  Housing  Assistance  Act 
of  1985."  We  are  joined  by  Senators 
Sarbanes.  Levin.  Simon,  and  Matsu- 
naga as  original  cosponsors. 

This  legislation  would  establish 
three  separate  programs,  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  assisting  in  the  renovation 
or  conversion  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelters,  and  supporting 
transitional  housing  to  assist  homeless 
individuals  in  the  transition  to  inde- 
pendent living. 

1 .  EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

In  1983.  Congress  first  established 
an  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, adminstered  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
[PEMA],  operated  through  a  national 
network  of  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. This  program  essentially  sup- 
ports the  operating  expenses  of  mass 
shelters,  soup  kitchens,  and  food 
banks.  The  program  has  heen  funded 
through  most  of  fiscal  year  1985  by  an 
appropriation  of  $70  million. 


This  bill  would  retain  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  in  its 
present  format,  although  shifting  its 
agency  administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  impetus  for  originally  plac- 
ing this  program  under  FEMA  was  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  high  unem- 
ployment in  1982  and  early  1983  and 
the  need  to  provide  assistance  swiftly. 
Yet  this  program  simply  does  not  fit 
the  primary  mission  of  FEMA— that  of 
managing  flood  control  and  providing 
disaster  relief.  In  establishing  the  pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  3-year  basis,  it  is 
appropriate  to  provide  for  transition 
of  administrative  responsibilities  to 
HUD,  which  has  proper  jurisdiction 
for  public  housing  activities. 

The  program  would  continue  to  op- 
erate through  a  national  board  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  distribut- 
ing grants  to  Individual  localities  with 
the  greatest  need  for  emergency  food 
and  shelter  assistance.  Each  locality 
would  constitute  a  local  board  of  non- 
profit organizations,  chaired  by  the 
representative  of  the  local  head  of 
government,  to  determine  the  actual 
distribution  of  funds  to  serve  provid- 
ers. 

This  proposal  thereby  preserves  the 
emphasis  on  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  managing  the  program  and 
serving  those  in  need.  The  focus  con- 
tinues to  be  on  encouraging  private 
initiatives  through  churches,  neigh- 
borhood groups,  and  other  organiza- 
tions moved  by  compassion  to  devote 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  those 
who  have  fallen  off  even  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder. 

In  addition,  local  boards,  in  coopera- 
tions with  the  local  government,  would 
be  required  to  develop  a  local  plan  de- 
scribing programs,  goals  and  objectives 
for  providing  assistance  to  the  home- 
less in  that  community.  Hopefully, 
this  requirement  would  spur  those 
communities  that  have  not  already 
done  so  to  examine  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  resources  for  meeting  the 
need,  and  to  work  to  provide  shelter 
and  preserve  low-income  housing. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  of  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $52  million  in  1987. 
and  $54  million  in  1988. 

2.  SHELTER  RENOVATION  AND  CONVERSION 
ADVANCES 

The  bill  creates  a  program  within 
HUD  to  make  competitive  noninterest 
bearing  advances  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  renovation  or  conversion  of 
buildings  to  use  as  emergency  shelters. 
There  does  not  presently  exist  any 
Federal  program  providing  support  for 
the  capital  expenses  associated  with 
providing  shelter  for  the  homeless.  In 
1983.  the  housing  authorization 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  authorized  $60  mil- 


lion to  support  rehabilitation  of  struc- 
tures for  use  as  emergency  shelters, 
but  funds  to  implement  this  were 
never  appropriated. 

This  bill  would  address  that  need.  It 
builds  on  the  proposal  introduced  by 
Senator  Moynihan  as  S.  698  and  Rep- 
resentative Rangel  as  H.R.  1950  in 
early  1983,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  language  on  application  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  and  the  provision  In- 
suring the  widest  possible  geographic 
distribution  of  emergency  shelters,  so 
as  to  prevent  undue  burden  on  any 
particular  neighborhood  or  group. 

Rather  than  outright  grants,  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  as  nonin- 
terest bearing  advances,  repayment  of 
which  would  be  waived  if  the  facility  is 
used  as  a  shelter  for  10  years  or  more. 
This  "advance"  concept  was  adopted 
from  H.R.  5752  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Oakar  last  year  to  provide 
second-stage  housing  for  the  homeless. 
The  provision  thus  ensures  long-term 
use  of  the  buildings  upon  which  funds 
are  expended.  The  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  nonprofit  organization  apply- 
ing for  the  swlvance  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  matching  grant  of  25 
percent  of  renovation  or  conversion 
costs  and  to  agree  to  use  the  building 
as  a  shelter  for  at  least  3  years.  This 
would  reduce  the  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures necessary  while  ensuring  a 
substantial  stake  of  the  grant  recipi- 
ent itself  in  the  shelter  program.  Fi- 
nally, no  more  than  $200,000  could  be 
spent  to  renovate  or  convert  any  single 
facility  to  use  as  an  emergency  shelter. 

The  bill  also  directs  HUD  to  work 
with  Federal  interagency  task  force  on 
food  and  shelter,  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  to 
identify  vacant  and  surplus  Federal  fa- 
cilities which  could  be  converted  to 
use  as  a  shelter. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  this  program  of  $35  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $36  million  in  1987. 
and  $37  million  in  1988. 

3.  TRANSITION  TO  INDEPENDENCE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

The  bill  establishes  a  demonstration 
project  under  HUD  providing  competi- 
tive grants  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
develop  and  apply  irmovative  ap- 
proaches to  assisting  homeless  individ- 
uals in  the  transition  from  living  on 
the  streets  or  in  shelters  to  independ- 
ent life. 

The  proposal  is  for  "second-stage" 
housing  in  a  small-group  residential 
setting,  similar  in  concept  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Oakar  in 
H.R.  5752  last  year,  although  her  pro- 
gram was  targeted  toward  the  deinsti- 
tutionalized mentally  ill.  The  program 
established  by  this  bill  would  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  operating  costs  of 
transitional  housing  providing  a  resi- 
dential environment  for  up  to  15 
homeless  individuals,  with  a  full-time 
supervisor  and  supi>ortive  services. 


The  program  would  serve  homeless 
persons  who  cannot  presently  live  in- 
dependently without  supervision  and 
supportive  services  but  who  are  capa- 
ble of  eventual  transition  to  independ- 
ent living.  The  transitional  housing 
would  provide  homeless  individuals 
with  a  stable  address,  counseling,  the 
opportunity  to  seek  employment,  and 
information  on  other  available  re- 
sources, including  referral  to  Job  train- 
ing programs. 

In  this  transitional  program,  the 
residents  would  be  expected  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
care.  Residents  would  be  required  to 
pay  30  percent  of  their  Income  or 
public  assistance  as  rent,  as  do  public  . 
housing  tenants  and  tenants  receiving  ^ 
rental  subsidies. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  HUD 
would  provide  a  report  to  Congress 
evaluating  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach to  assisting  the  homeless  and 
the  success  of  the  transitional  project, 
objectively  measured  In  terms  of 
placement  of  homeless  Individuals  In 
permanent  housing  and  employment. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  this  demonstration  project  of 
$15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  no  illusions  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  the 
problems  of  homelessness  in  this  coun- 
try. I,  myself,  expect  to  Introduce  job 
training  legislation  that  can  help  ad- 
dress the  employment  needs  of  the 
poor  and  homeless,  and  I  will  continue 
to  Investigate  ways  to  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  chronicaUy  mentally 
111  who  make  up  such  a  large  share  of 
the  homeless  population. 

Still,  I  believe  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  step  forward  in  our  awareness 
of  the  problem  of  homelessness  and 
the  resolve  of  Congress  to  address  it. 
The  programs  established  in  this  bill 
wlU  strengthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's supportive  role,  in  cooperation 
with  local.  State,  and  private  efforts, 
in  feeding  the  himgry  and  providing 
shelter  to  the  homeless. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Gorton,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Homeless  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1985. 

The  measure  we  Introduce  today 
would  authorize  three  separate  pro- 
grams to  provide  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  the  growing  number  of 
homeless  Americans.  First,  this  meas- 
ure would  maintain  the  current  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Shelter  Program, 
shifting  Its  administration  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Second,  the 
legislation  would  provide  advances  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  to  support  the  renovation  or 
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conversion  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelters.  These  advances 
would  not  have  to  be  repaid  if  the 
building  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  10 
years.  Finally,  our  legislation  would 
authorize  a  demonstration  project  of 
small-group  housing  to  help  homeless 
individuals  make  the  transition  to  in- 
dependent living. 

The  tragedy  of  homeless  Americans 
is  nowhere  more  vivid,  or  more  pain- 
ful, than  in  New  York  City.  Last 
winter.  New  York  City  housed  nearly 
6,500  homeless  men  and  women  every 
night;  a  130-percent  increase  over  the 
numbers  sheltered  nightly  just  2  years 
earlier.  The  numbers  of  homeless  fam- 
ilies in  New  York  City  have  grown 
even  more  rapidly.  Today,  some  3,900 
homeless  families— 10,500  men, 
women,  and  children— are  being 
housed  in  hotels  and  family  centers  in 
New  York.  This  represents  a  150-per- 
cent increase  since  July  1982,  and  a  50- 
percent  increase  since  January  1983. 

The  tragic  situation  of  the  homeless 
in  New  York  City  is  repeated  in  many 
other  cities  throughout  our  Nation.  In 
Philadelphia,  15,000  men,  women,  and 
children  received  emergency  family 
housing  in  1983— five  times  the  num- 
bers in  1981.  In  Connecticut,  54  emer- 
gency food  operations  were  operating 
in  1981:  today,  there  are  more  than 
200.  In  California,  the  number  of  food 
banks  has  doubled.  Emergency  food 
operations  in  Colorado  have  grown  by 
more  than  one-third,  from  221,  to  300; 
900  such  facilities  are  operating  in 
Michigan,  2,000  in  Texas,  and  358  in 
Kansas. 

State  and  local  governments  bear 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  costs  to  provide 
the  homeless  food  and  shelter.  Both 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  DC 
have  committed  themselves  to  shelter 
any  homeless  person  who  asks  for  as- 
sistance. To  meet  the  growing  demand. 
New  York  City  spent  some  $123  mil- 
lion last  year.  Since  1979,  New  York 
City's  costs  to  house  homeless  men 
and  women  in  public  shelters  alone 
have  increased  more  than  seven  times 
from  $8  million  to  $58  million  in  1984, 
and  the  city  expects  to  spend  $75  mil- 
lion on  such  this  year. 

New  York  City,  as  every  other  city 
in  this  Nation,  receives  little  Federal 
support  to  help  meet  its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  to  shelter  and  feed 
its  homeless  residents.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  has  provided  funds  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  services  only 
on  an  ad-hoc  basis.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  homeless,  by  perma- 
nently authorizing  funds  for  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter. 

The  sums  in  measure  are  not  great 
ones;  they  represent  the  beginning  of 
a  Federal  commitment  to  provide  basic 
assistance  to  the  estimated  2  to  3  mil- 
lion homeless  Americans.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  would  ad- 


minister the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program,  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  to  be  so  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  shelter  assistance. 
Administration  of  this  program  by 
HUD  will  help  foster  the  redevelop- 
ment of  a  national  housing  policy  for 
low-income  families  and  individuals. 

To  be  sure,  this  legislation  would  ad- 
dress but  one  aspect  of  a  most  complex 
social  problem.  Though  it  is  important 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  services,  the 
Federal  Government  must  assume  its 
obligation  to  provide  services,  assist- 
ance, and  ptermanent  housing  for  the 
growing  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  need. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government 
must  begin  to  recognize  its  responsibil- 
ities to  specific  groups  within  the 
homeless  population— the  mentally  ill 
who  become  homeless  for  lack  of  shel- 
tered living  arrangements,  and  home- 
less families,  who  ride  the  subways  at 
night  rather  than  enter  a  large  public 
shelter. 

During  the  recent  cold  spell.  Grand 
Central  Train  Station  in  New  York 
permitted  those  without  shelter  to 
spend  the  nights  in  the  train  station. 
Hundreds  of  individuals,  including 
entire  families,  found  shelter  in  this 
one  train  station  alone. 

The  problems  of  the  homeless  are 
becoming  even  more  complex  and  des- 
perate. We  must  respond  to  this  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Senator  Gorton  in  offering  the  Home- 
less Housing  Assistance  Act.  It  repre- 
sents an  essential  first  step  in  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  assistance  to  the 
growing  number  of  homeless  Ameri- 
cans A 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
homelessness  rate  in  our  Nation  has 
reached  unacceptable  heights.  No 
humane  man  or  woman  can  walk  past 
a  streetperson  without  feeling  a  rush 
of  compassion.  Empathy,  however, 
must  serve  as  the  catalyst  to  action. 
Today,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Gorton  and  Mr.  Moynihan  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  alle- 
viate the  suffering  of  America's  home- 
less. I  am  pleased  to  Join  them  in  the 
effort.  The  Homeless  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  deserves  swift  consideration 
and  passage. 

In  Chicago,  alone,  an  estimated 
12,000  to  25.000  people  sleep  in  make- 
shift shelters  or  on  the  streets  and  al- 
leyways. Until  recently  only  1,000  shel- 
ter beds  existed  to  meet  the  need.  Na- 
tionwide, estimates  range  from  2  to  3 
million  homeless  people.  Due  to  the 
deinstitutionalization  movement  of 
recent  years,  many  mentally  ill  pa- 
tients have  made  their  homes  in  the 
streets.  Two-thirds  of  the  suffer  from 
some  type  of  mental  disorder. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  print- 
ed a  chilling  front  page  story  in  their 
January  28,  1985,  newsletter  entitled, 
"The  Desperate   Battle   to  Save   the 


Homeless."  The  need  for  a  Federal 
governmental  response  is  all  too  clear. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency's  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  under  HUD  author- 
ity. Another  aspect  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  competitive  ad- 
vances to  local  and  State  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  ren- 
ovate existing  buildings  to  use  as 
emergency  shelters.  The  final  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  crucial  to  the  elimination 
of  what  is  known  in  the  prison  system 
as  the  revolving  door  principle.  Small 
group  housing  will  be  established  to 
assist  in  the  transition  from  homeless 
despair  to  independent  living.  This 
program  includes  mental  health  coun- 
seling and  vocational  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

The  success  of  the  bill  depends  on 
the  compassion  and  activism  of  my 
colleagues.  I  feel  confident  that  we  not 
only  recognize  the  problem,  but  that 
we  are  also  responsible  and  caring 
enough  to  act.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  395.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
10  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  individuals  participating  in  a 
job  training  progrsim  for  dislocated 
workers  under  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide greater  safeguards  for  small  busi- 
nesses with  respect  to  agency  and 
court  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  FAIRNESS  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  hope  history  will  note  as  one 
of  the  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  99th  Congress,  the  Small 
Business  Fairness  Act  of  1985.  As  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  at  a  time 
when  I  have  felt  the  administration 
has  been  less  than  interested  in  the 
problems  and  in  the  accomplishments 
of  small  businesses,  I  have  felt  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  this  most  important  sector  of  our 
economy.  In  my  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  eliminate  the  only 
agency  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  small 
business  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  small  business  we  have  seen 
in  many  years.  The  SBA  is  certainly 
not  a  perfect  agency,  but  we  need  to 
be  making  it  more  effective  rather 
than  abolishing  it.  In  any  event,  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  have  been  the  primary  ad- 
vocates  for   small   businesses    in    the 


Government  for  the  last  4  years,  and  I 

im  glad  to  say  that  we  have  a  biparti- 

an  committee  in  the  Senate  which 

Aorks  together  to  address  the  prob- 

ems  which  face  us. 

The  bill  1  am  introducing  today  has 
four  major  titles.  Title  I  is  an  impor- 
:  ant  amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  which  I  have  sponsored 
;or  several  years  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  both  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. It  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Bumpers  amendment  regulatory 
reform  proposal,  and  it  would  give 
courts  more  authority  to  overturn  the 
unfair  and  burdensome  regulations 
which  affect  small  business.  In  the 
98th  Congress,  it  was  part  of  S.  1080. 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  was  not  enacted  into 
law. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  is  an  amendment  to 
section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  It  would  restore  vitality  and  bal- 
ance to  the  judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  APA  by  putting  individuals  and 
businesses  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Federal  regulators  when  they  enter 
the  courthouse  door.  For  too  long  the 
courts  have  accorded  all  too  much  def- 
erence to  agencies'  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  law,  including  the  scope  of 
each  agency's  own  jurisdiction.  It  is 
fundamentally  unfair  for  an  agency 
like  OSHA  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  are  often  in  an  adver- 
sary reiatioriship  with  business,  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  scope  of  its  own 
power. 

Under  our  system  of  justice,  ques- 
tions of  law  are  to  be  decided  by  an  im- 
pariial  court,  and  all  are  supposed  to 
be  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But 
the  courts  have  accorded  an  undue 
presumption  of  regularity  to  the  agen- 
cy's proceedings.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  agency  should  have  to  show, 
based  on  the  record,  that  it  was  legally 
and  factually  justified  in  taking  the 
actions  which  it  took.  My  amendment 
will  ensure  that  judicial  review  is  not  a 
rubber  stamp  process,  as  it  too  often  is 
under  the  current  vague  standards  of 
judicial  review. 

My  amendment  will  admonish  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  decide  all  adminis- 
trative matters  independently.  In  in- 
formal rulemakings,  it  will  require 
that  there  by  substantial  support  in 
the  rulemaking  file  for  the  factual 
predicate  of  a  rule.  If  questions  are 
raised  about  an  agency's  power  to  act 
as  it  did,  the  agency  will  be  required  to 
prove  that  its  authorizing  legislation 
specifically  gave  it  the  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  take  the  action  it  took. 
On  all  other  questions  of  law,  the 
court  is  to  accord  on  presumption 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  agen- 
cy's action. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
is  a  legislative  idea  that  is  critically 
important  to  small  business,  and  it  is  a 
proposal  for  which  the  time  has  come. 


This  amendment  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  is  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  Rarely  has  such  a 
consensus  existed  about  the  need  for 
such  legislation  which  has  gone  unmet 
for  so  long. 

Second,  as  title  II.  I  am  including 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  last  year.  The 
reasoning  for  this  bill,  which  merely 
extends  a  E>olicy  which  Congress 
wisely  established  4  years  ago,  is 
simple.  We  believe  that  if  a  small  busi- 
ness successfully  challenges  the  Feder- 
al bureaucracy  in  court,  or  if  an 
agency  unfairly  accuses  a  small  busi- 
ness of  violatii^  the  law  and  the  busi- 
nessman vindicates  himself,  he  should 
be  able  to  recover  his  costs.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  on  a  per- 
sonal level  that  there  are  genuine 
cases  of  bureaucratic  abuse. 

These  cases  of  injustice  are  the  very 
reason  why  many  Members  are  moti- 
vated to  seek  public  office  in  the  first 
place.  And  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  found  on  his  or 
her  doorstep  citizens  who  have  been 
wronged  by  their  own  Government.  At 
worst,  a  career  or  a  life  may  be  ruined; 
at  best,  the  individual  has  been 
wrongly  accused  and  has  had  to  incur 
great  expense  to  clear  his  name.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  take  a  cheap  shot  at 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  but  there  are 
certainly  those  in  Government  who. 
from  time  to  time,  exercise  very  poor 
judgment. 

Until  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  there  was  little  that  Members  of 
Congress  cduld  really  do  for  people 
who  had  suffered  such  a  wrong.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Government  is  not 
subject  to  suit  save  when  Congress 
says  so.  and  the  remedy  of  a  private 
relief  bill  is  cumbersome  and  impracti- 
cal. Equal  Access  to  Justice  made  the 
promise  of  justice  to  these  people  who 
had  gone  to  great  expense  to  chal- 
lenge agency  wrongs,  or  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  themselves  against 
wrongful  agency  action. 

As  everyone  here  knows.  Congress 
renewed  this  promise  last  year  by  ex- 
tending the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  The  President,  much  to  my 
dismay,  vetoed  this  important  legisla- 
tion after  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed. Of  course,  small  businesses 
owe  great  thanks  to  Senators  DeCon- 
ciNi  and  DoKEMici.  and  several  others, 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  a  reauthorization  of  equal  access 
a  reality.  They  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  this  bill,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  will  use  my  influence  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and  do 
all  I  can  to  make  it  a  reality  this  Con- 
gress. 

Next,  as  title  III.  I  have  included  in 
the  Small  Business  Fairness  Act  a  pa- 
perwork reduction  provision  for  small 


businesses.  E^rery  business,  large  and 
small,  has  too  much  Government  pa- 
perwork. But,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Federal  paper  blizzard  hits  small  busi- 
nesses especially  hard  because  they 
have  fewer  employees  and  less  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  demands  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  by  compari- 
son, than  do  larger  businesses.  Small 
businesses  are  less  likely  to  have  so- 
phisticated computers  to  keep  track  of 
correspondence  and  financiaJ  transac- 
tions, and  less  likely  to  have  employ- 
ees who  can  devote  full  time  to  an- 
swering the  endless  demands  of  Gov- 
ernment. As  one  who  once  made  a  go 
of  it  in  a  hardware  store  in  Charles- 
ton. AR.  I  know  full  well  what  small 
business  people  are  talking  about 
when  they  complain  about  Govern- 
ment paperwork,  and  I  believe  their 
complaints  are  fully  justified. 

A  great  obstacle  to  small  business 
participation  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process  is  paperwork.  Potential 
small  business  contractors  must  fre- 
quently respond  to  solicitations  which 
exceed  100  pages.  The  average  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  solicitation  for  1984 
was  84  pages,  plus  exhibits.  OMB  esti- 
mates the  procurement  paperwork 
burden  of  only  four  Federal  agencies 
is  1.25  billion  hours.  The  IRS  is  also  a 
major  culprit.  The  IRS  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  nonprocure- 
ment  paperwork  burden  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  1983. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  is 
for  Congress  and  the  President,  by 
law.  simply  to  order  the  bureaucracy 
to  cut  the  paper,  as  we  did  in  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  which  Senator 
Chiles  originally  authored.  We  cer- 
tainly need  better  oversight  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  but  we  can't  write 
their  forms  and  tailor  their  paperwork 
for  them.  So  I  propose  simply  to  order 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  reduce  the  Federal  paperwork  load 
for  small  businesses  by  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  This  is  a 
fairly  modest  goal  that  I  am  confident 
can  be  met,  but  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  small  business  men  and  women 
who  are  literally  swamped  with  Feder- 
al paperwork  requirements.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Senator  Chiles  for  his  very  diligent 
work  in  this  area.  Small  businesses  can 
thank  him  for  the  coimtless  hours  he 
spent  hammering  out  the  original  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  to  see  that  act  re- 
authorized this  Congress. 

Finally,  as  title  IV,  I  have  included 
in  the  Small  Business  Fairness  Act  a 
number  of  tax  proposals  which  will  en- 
courage capital  formation  for  small 
businesses,  and  one  measure  which  is 
simple  commonsense  and  fairness  and 
which  could  be  brought  up  for  third 
reading  and  passed  right  now,  so 
strong  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  I 
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will  describe  these  tax  proposals  only 
briefly,  for  they  are  easily  understood 
and  widely  supported  in  the  small 
business  conun unity. 

Before  I  describe  my  capital  forma- 
tion proposals,  however.  I  want  to  say 
a  few  things  about  the  effect  they  will 
have  on  our  economy.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct correction  l)etween  these  pro- 
posals and  stimulating  the  economy 
and  creating  jol)s.  They  are  true  pump 
priming,  not  tax  giveaways  disguised 
as  supply  side  economics.  First,  small 
businesses  account  for  three  quarters 
of  all  employment  and  about  80  per- 
cent of  aJl  new  jot>s,  according  to  a 
study  by  MIT.  Testimony  presented  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  indicat- 
ed that  firms  with  50  employees  or  less 
accounted  for  virtually  all  of  the  new 
jobs  in  the  Northeast  between  1972 
and  1976.  Similarly,  between  1978  and 
1980.  small  firms  were  responsible  for 
78  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  And,  as  a 
southerner.  I  can  personally  attest 
that  small  businesses  are  responsible 
for  creating  virtually  all  of  the  new 
jobs  in  the  South.  Small  businesses 
grow  faster,  as  a  survey  by  Inc  maga- 
zine showed.  It  listed  the  500  fastest 
growing  privately  owned  businesses, 
which  grew  571  percent  between  1977 
and  1981,  while  the  Fortune  500  grew 
70  percent.  The  workforce  of  those 
privately  owned  companies  grew  by 
315  percent,  compared  to  2  percent  for 
the  Fortune  500  companies. 

In  order  to  grow  like  that,  however, 
the  companies  need  access  to  capital. 
They  frequently  have  obtained  all 
that  they  can  of  bank  loans  as  well  as 
loans  from  friends  and  relatives,  and 
when  they  do  obtain  bank  loans,  they 
generally  pay  an  interest  rate  that  is 
about  3  percentage  points  higher  than 
their  big  business  competitors.  Conse- 
quently, they  need  access  to  venture 
capital.  Testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  January  1983  indicated 
that  there  is  a  $7  billion  shortfall  in 
venture  capital  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses, so  it  is  necessary  to  lure  it  with 
some  well-designed  tax  incentives. 

A  reduction  in  capital  gains  for  small 
business  investments  held  for  3  years 
is  a  proven  Incentive.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1973  and  1977,  the  average  new 
private  capital  committed  to  venture 
capital  firms  was  $43.6  million  per 
year.  In  1978  the  maximum  capital 
gains  rate  was  reduced  to  28  percent, 
and  investment  increased  to  $596.3 
million  per  year.  In  1981  the  maxi- 
mum rate  was  again  reduced,  and  the 
money  committed  to  venture  capital 
firms  increased  to  $1.5  billion  per  year. 
Similarly,  new  capital  in  public  offer- 
ings increased  as  the  maximum  capital 
gains  rate  went  down.  Between  1975 
and  1977,  that  figure  averaged  $217.3 
million  per  year.  Between  1978  and 
1980.  it  increased  to  $717.3  million  per 
year,  and  in  1981-82.  it  averaged  $2.33 
billion  per  year.  These  are  astounding 


increases,  and  they  cannot  simply  be 
explained  as  responses  to  general  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

These  incentives  should  be  chan- 
neled toward  small  businesses,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  pointed  out.  that  is 
where  the  greatest  response  in  growth 
and  new  jobs  is  greatest.  A  study  by 
GAO  in  August  1982  showed  that  $209 
million  in  venture  capital  was  invested 
in  72  specific  companies  in  the  1970's. 
and  in  1979  these  72  companies  had 
combined  sales  of  $6  billion.  They  had 
an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  33 
percent,  and  they  created  130.000  jobs, 
while  producing  $100  million  in  new 
corporate  tax  revenues  and  $350  mil- 
lion in  employee  tax  revenues.  They 
also  produced  $900  million  in  export 
sales.  Just  think  what  would  happen  if 
we  enticed  the  entire  $7  billion  of  the 
venture  capital  that  is  needed  by  small 
businesses. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  briefly 
explain  the  tax  provisions  of  my  bill. 
First,  in  the  area  of  capital  gsdns.  I 
proposed  to  lengthen  the  capital  gains 
holding  period  from  6  months  to  1 
year.  I  think  it  was  a  very  serious  mis- 
take to  shorten  the  holding  period 
from  1  year  to  6  months,  and  I  strong- 
ly opposed  this  idea  last  year  when 
this  change  was  made  last  year.  We 
might  as  well  not  have  a  capital  gains 
tax  at  all  as  to  have  the  present  policy. 
Such  a  short  holding  period  only  en- 
courages speculation  in  the  stock 
market,  in  gold  and  silver  and  other 
commodities,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it 
does  immeasurable  harm  to  small  busi- 
nesses Ln  this  country  which  depend 
on  stability  in  the  capital  markets  for 
their  very  survival.  These  businesses, 
Mr.  President,  generally  can't  go  to 
the  stock  exchange  and  make  a  public 
offering  to  raise  capital.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  single  proprietorships, 
partnerships  and  closely  held  small 
corporations.  When  they  need  capital 
they  go  to  the  bank  or  other  lending 
institutions.  Let  me  say  again,  the  6- 
month  holding  period  for  capital  gains 
discourages  investment  in  small  busi- 
ness, the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
and  it  discourages  the  availability  of 
capital  for  these  businesses  by  making 
more  speculative  investments  more  at- 
tractive. 

Second,  I  propose  a  capital  gains 
rollover  provision  which  would  paral- 
lel the  rollover  provision  now  available 
for  homeowners.  If  the  taxpayer  rein- 
vests his  gain  in  a  second  qualified 
small  business.  The  gain,  up  to 
$100,000,  would  simply  not  be  recog- 
nized if  the  second  investment  is  made 
within  the  required  period.  In  tandem 
with  this  provision,  I  also  am  propos- 
ing in  this  bill  a  capital  gains  deduc- 
tion of  80  percent  for  small  business 
investments  which  are  held  for  3 
years.  The  rationale  for  these  changes 
in  the  tax  law  is  the  same  as  that  with 
respect  to  the  holding  period  for  cap- 
ital gains.  We  should  recognize  the  in- 


valuable role  of  small  businesses  as  a 
source  of  stability  and  job  creation  in 
our  economy,  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing reasonably  possible  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  small  business.  The  roll- 
over provision  and  the  80  percent  de- 
duction for  small  business  investments 
held  for  3  years  are  sound  and  direct 
means  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
capital  for  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

Third,  I  propose  to  clarify  what 
should  be  the  law  already,  but  what 
the  Justice  Department  has  decided  is 
not  the  law.  despite  what  I  think  was  a 
very  clear  message  from  the  Congress. 
A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  which  es- 
sentially requires  Federal  agencies  to 
consider  whether  rules  which  they  are 
proposing  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  small  businesses.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  concluded  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  impose  this  ter- 
rible burden  on  that  favorite  of  Feder- 
al agencies,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  simply  want  to  make  clear 
by  this  bill  that  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  does  indeed  apply  to  the 
IRS,  and  the  IRS  should  consider  the 
impact  of  its  rules  on  small  businesses 
just  like  all  other  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  the  part  of  the  bill  which  I 
said  could  be  brought  up  for  third 
reading  and  passed  today.  It  is  an  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  there  has 
been  some  dissatisfaction  among  the 
public  with  some  regulations  which 
were  recently  put  into  effect  by  the 
IRS  pursuant  to  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  last  year;  namely,  the  contem- 
poraneous recording  travel  regula- 
tions. I  am  encouraged  that  the  IRS 
has,  in  recent  days,  seen  fit  to  simplify 
these  regulations,  but  I'm  not  con- 
vinced that  these  changes  go  far 
enough.  The  mail  and  the  calls  I  have 
received  on  these  regulations  certainly 
prove  the  old  maxim  that  you  can  only 
give  people  as  much  government  as 
they  are  willing  to  take.  These  regula- 
tions have  been  a  ridiculous  burden  on 
individuals  and  businesses  which  use 
cars  and  trucks— and  that's  just  about 
everybody— and  they  must  be  re- 
pealed. Just  before  Christmas,  I  wrote 
a  strong  letter  to  the  IRS  complaining 
vigorously  about  these  regulations, 
and  they  politely  informed  me  that 
they  were  only  doing  exactly  what 
Congress  has  told  them  to.  Well,  I've 
read  that  law  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  IRS  was  interpreting  the  law  as 
broadly  as  possible,  and  I  think  they 
initially  went  beyond  the  intent  of 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  that  the  IRS  is 
now  interpreting  this  law  more  fairly, 
but  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  ab- 
solute repeal  is  not  the  best  alterna- 
tive. My  bill  does  just  that. 

In  summary,  it  seemed  to  me  appro- 
priate to  try  and  identify  as  many  of 
the  significant  and  meritorious  pro- 
posals for  small  business  legislation  as 
we  could  and  to  package  those  propos- 


als into  one  omnibus  bill,  just  as  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  with  the 
Criminal  Code  revision  last  year.  A 
number  of  these  ideas  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  by 
large  majorities  on  twth  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  this  body,  such  as  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  I  have  been  vigorously 
pressing  for  several  years.  Other  parts 
of  this  bill,  such  as  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act.  have  been  given  lipserv- 
ice  by  the  President,  but  this  measure 
was  vetoed  after  Congress  adjourned 
last  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  includ- 
ing several  good  proposals  in  one  bill, 
the  President  will  see  the  merits  of 
those  about  which  he  has  had  misgiv- 
ings. 

Every  one  of  these  proposals,  Mr. 
President,  is  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can small  businesses,  and  to  para- 
phrase the  president  of  General 
Motors  from  a  few  years  ago,  "what's 
good  for  small  business  is  good  for 
America."  I  invite  cosponsors  for  this 
bill.  I  also  ask  that  a  legal  analysis  of 
my  amendment  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  which  I  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  counsel  last  year,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement.  And  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Small  Business 
Fairness  Act  of  1985  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  396 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Fairness 
Business  Act  of  1985 '. 

TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT 

JUDICIAL  RjrVIEW  STREWOTHDfED 

Sec.  101.  Section  706  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'•§  706.  Scope  of  review 

"(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  Independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall  - 

'■<1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

■(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity: 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  566  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute: 

"(F)  without  substantial  support  in  the 
rulemaking  file,  viewed,  as  a  whole,  for  the 


asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of  a 
rule  adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  this  title:  or 

"(G)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  fact£  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
clause  (2)(C)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  require  that  the  action 
by  the  agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
agency  jurisdiction  or  authority  on  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  the  statute  or.  in  the 
event  of  ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascer- 
tainable legislative  intent.  In  making  deter- 
minations on  other  questions  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  accord  any  presumption  In 
favor  of  or  against  agency  action.". 
TITLE  II— EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE 
ACT 

AWAKD  OP  PEXS  AND  OTHER  EXPEIfSES  IN 
CCRTAIM  AGKHCT  ACTIOHS 

Sec.  201.  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
504: 
"§  504.  Corta  and  feet  of  partte* 

"(a)(1)  An  agency  that  conducts  an  adver- 
sary adjudication  shall  award,  to  a  prevail- 
ing party  other  than  the  United  States,  fees 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  that  party 
in  connection  with  that  proceeding,  unless 
the  adjudicative  officer  of  the  agency  finds 
that  the  position  of  the  agency  was  substan- 
tially justified  or  that  special  circumstances 
make  an  award  unjust.  The  decision  of  the 
adjudicative  officer  on  the  application  for 
fees  and  other  expenses  shall  be  the  final 
administrative  decision  under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  party  seeking  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  shall,  within  thirty  days  of  a 
final  disposition  in  the  adversary  adjudica- 
tion, submit  to  the  agency  an  application 
which  shows  that  the  party  is  a  prevailing 
party  and  is  eligible  to  receive  an  award 
under  this  section,  and  the  amount  sought, 
including  an  itemized  statement  from  any 
attorney,  agent,  or  expert  witness  represent- 
ing or  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  party  stat- 
ing the  actual  time  expended  and  the  rate 
at  which  fees  and  other  expenses  were  com- 
puted. The  party  shall  also  allege  that  the 
position  of  the  agency  was  not  substantially 
Justified.  When  the  United  SUtes  appeals 
the  underlying  merits  of  an  adversary  adju- 
dication, no  decision  on  an  application  for 
fees  and  other  expenses  In  connection  with 
that  adversary  adjudication  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  until  a  final  and  unre- 
viewable decision  is  rendered  by  the  court 
on  the  appeal  or  until  the  underlying  merlte 
of  the  case  have  been  finally  determined 
pursuant  to  the  appeal. 

"(3)  The  adjudicative  officer  of  the  agency 
may  reduce  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  or 
deny  an  award,  to  the  extent  that  the  party 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  en- 
gaged in  conduct  which  unduly  and  unrea- 
sonably protracted  the  final  resolution  of 
the  matter  In  controversy.  The  decision  of 
the  adjudicative  officer  of  the  agency  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  containing  the  final  decision  of  the 
agency  and  shall  include  written  findings 
and  conclusions  and  the  reason  or  basis 
therefor. 
"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(A)  "fees  and  other  expenses'  includes  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  expert  witnesses,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  any  study,  analysis,  engi- 
neering report,  test,  or  project  which  is 
found  by  the  agency  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and  reasona- 
ble attorney  or  agency  fees;  the  amount  of 
fees  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  prevailing  market  rates  for  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  services  furnished, 
except  that  (i)  no  expert  witness  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  compensation  for  expert  wit- 
nesses paid  by  the  agency  involved,  and  (ii) 
attorney  or  agent  fees  shall  not  be  awarded 
In  excess  of  $75  per  hour  unless  the  agency 
determines  by  regulation  that  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  or  a  special  factor,  such  as 
the  limited  availability  of  qualified  attor- 
neys or  agents  for  the  proceedings  involved, 
justifies  a  higher  fee: 

"(B)  'party'  means  a  party,  as  defined  in 
section  551(3)  of  this  title,  who  is  (i)  an  indi- 
vidual whose  net  worth  did  not  exceed 
$2,000,000  at  the  time  the  adversary  adjudi- 
cation was  initiated,  or  (ii)  any  owner  of  an 
unincorporated  business,  or  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  unit  of  local 
government,  or  organization,  the  net  worth 
of  which  did  not  exceed  $7,000,000  at  the 
time  the  adversary  adjudication  was  initiat- 
ed, and  which  had  not  more  than  500  em- 
ployees at  the  time  the  adversary  adjudlc- 
tlon  was  Initiated:  except  that  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(cX3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
501(cK3))  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  such  Code,  or  a  cooperative 
asi>ociation  as  defined  In  section  15(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (12  VS.C. 
1141J(a)).  may  be  a  party  regardless  of  the 
net  worth  of  such  organization  or  coopera- 
tive association: 

"(C)  'adversary  adjudication'  means  (i)  an 
adjudication  under  section  554  of  this  title 
In  which  the  position  of  the  United  States  is 
represented  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  but  ex- 
cludes an  adjudication  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tabllshmg  or  fixing  a  rate  or  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  or  renewing  a  license,  and  (11) 
any  appeal  of  a  decision  made  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978  (41  U.S.C.  605)  before  an  agency  board 
of  contract  appeals  as  provided  In  section  8 
of  that  Act  (41  U.S.C.  607); 

"(D)  "adjudicative  officer'  means  the  de- 
ciding official,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  official  Is  designated  as  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge,  a  hearing  officer  of  examin- 
er, or  otherwise,  who  presided  at  the  adver- 
sary adjudication;  and 

"(E)  position  of  the  agency'  includes  the 
underlying  action  which  led  to  the  adver- 
sary adjudication;  except  that  fees  and  ex- 
penses may  not  be  awarded  to  a  party  for 
any  portion  of  the  adversary  adjudication  In 
which  the  party  has  unreasonably  protract- 
ed the  proceedings. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  definitions  provided  in  sec- 
tion 551  of  this  title  apply  to  this  section. 

"(cKl)  After  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  each  agency  shall  by  rule 
establish  uniform  procedures  for  the  sub- 
mission and  consideration  of  applications 
for  an  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses.  If  a 
court  reviews  the  underlying  decision  of  the 
adversary  adjudication,  an  award  for  fees 
and  other  expenses  may  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  section  2412(d)(3)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  a  party  or  the  United  States  is  dis- 
satisfied with  a  determination  of  fees  and 
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other  expenses  made  under  subsection  (a), 
that  party  or  the  United  States  (as  the  case 
may  be)  may.  within  30  days  after  the  deter- 
mination is  made,  appeal  the  determination 
to  the  court  of  the  United  States  having  ju- 
risdiction to  review  the  merits  of  the  under- 
lying decision  of  the  agency  adversary  adju- 
dication. The  court's  determination  on  all 
appeals  heard  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
based  solely  on  the  factual  record  made 
before  the  agency.  The  court  may  modify 
the  determination  of  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses only  if  the  court  finds  that  the  fail- 
ure to  make  an  award  of  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses, or  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
the  award,  was  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(d)  Pees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  tie  paid  by  any 
agency  over  which  the  party  prevails  from 
any  funds  made  available  to  the  agency  by 
appropriation  or  otherwise. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  fees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  report  shall  describe  the 
number,  nature,  and  amount  of  the  awards, 
the  claims  involved  in  the  controversy,  and 
any  other  relevant  information  which  may 
aid  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  scope 
and  impact  of  such  awards.  E^h  agency 
shall  provide  the  Chairman  with  such  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary  for  the  Chairman  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(f)  If  complete  payment  of  the  fees  and 
other  expenses  awarded  under  this  section 
is  not  made  within  60  days  after  the  final 
agency  action  making  an  award  of  such  fees 
and  other  expenses,  interest  shall  be  paid  on 
the  amount  remaining  due.  Such  interest 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  establishes  for  interest  pay- 
ments under  section  12  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  611).  and  shall 
run  from  the  date  which  is  61  days  after  the 
date  of  such  award  up  to  and  including  the 
date  such  payment  is  p>osted  by  certified  or 
registered  mail.". 

AWARD  or  nXS  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  IN 
CERTAIN  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2412  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  agency  and 
any  official  of  the  United  States"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
any  agency  or  any  official  of  the  United 
States". 

(b)  Section  2412  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  sut>section  (d): 

"(dMlKA)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  statute,  a  court  shall  award  to  a 
prevailing  party  other  than  the  United 
States  fees  and  other  expenses,  in  addition 
to  any  costs  awarded  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  incurred  by  that  party  in  any  civil 
action  (other  than  cases  sounding  in  tort). 
Including  proceedings  for  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action,  brought  by  or  against  the 
United  States  in  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  action,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
substantially  Justified  or  that  special  cir- 
cumstances make  an  award  unjust. 

"(B)  A  party  seeking  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  shall,  within  thirty  days  of 
final  judgment  in  the  action,  submit  to  the 
court  an  application  for  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses which  shows  that  the  party  is  a  pre- 


vailing party  and  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  subsection,  and  the 
amount  sought,  including  an  Itemized  state- 
ment from  any  attorney  or  expert  witness 
representing  or  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
party  stating  the  actual  time  expended  and 
the  rate  at  which  fees  and  other  expenses 
are  computed.  The  party  shall  also  allege 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
not  substantially  Justified. 

"(C)  The  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
reduce  the  amount  to  be  awarded  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  or  deny  an  award,  to  the 
extent  that  the  prevailing  party  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  engaged  in  con- 
duct which  unduly  and  unreasonably  pro- 
tracted the  final  resolution  of  the  matter  in 
controversy. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  'fees  and  other  expenses'  Includes  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  expert  witnesses,  the 
reasonable  cost  of  any  study,  analysis,  engi- 
neering report,  test,  or  project  which  Is 
found  by  the  court  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and  reasona- 
ble attorney  fees;  the  amount  of  fees  award- 
ed under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  upon 
prevailing  market  rates  for  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  services  furnished,  except 
that  (i)  no  expert  witness  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
of  compensation  for  expert  witnesses  paid 
by  the  United  States,  and  (li)  attorney  fees 
shall  not  be  awarded  in  excess  of  $75  per 
hour  unless  the  court  determines  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  or  a  special 
factor,  such  as  the  limited  availability  of 
qualified  attorneys  for  the  proceedings  in- 
volved. Justifies  a  higher  fee; 

"(B)  'party'  means  (i)  an  individual  whose 
net  worth  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000  at  the 
time  the  civil  action  was  filed,  or  (ii)  any 
owner  of  an  unincorporated  business,  or  any 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  unit 
of  local  government,  or  organization,  the 
net  worth  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$7,000,000  at  the  time  the  civil  action  was 
filed,  and  which  had  not  more  than  500  em- 
ployees at  the  time  the  civil  action  was  filed: 
except  that  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  50I<cK3))  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code, 
or  a  cooperative  association  as  defined  in 
section  15<a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  (12  U.SC.  1141J(a)).  may  be  a  party  re- 
gardless of  the  net  worth  of  such  organiza- 
tion or  cooperative  association; 

"(C)  'United  States'  Includes  any  agency 
and  any  official  of  the  United  States  acting 
in  his  or  her  official  capacity; 

"(D)  position  of  the  United  SUtes'  in- 
cludes the  underlying  agency  action  which 
led  to  the  litigation;  except  that  fees  and  ex- 
penses may  not  be  awarded  to  a  party  for 
any  portion  of  the  litigation  In  which  the 
party  has  unreasonably  protracted  the  pro- 
ceedings: 

"(E)  "civil  action  brought  by  or  against  the 
United  States'  includes  an  ap(>eal  by  a 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  from  a 
decision  of  a  contracting  officer  rendered 
pursuant  to  a  disputes  clause  in  a  contract 
with  the  Government  or  pursuant  to  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978; 

"(P)  court'  Includes  the  United  States 
Claims  Court; 

"(G)  'final  Judgment'  means  a  Judgment 
that  is  final  and  not  appealable;  and 

"(H)  'prevailing  party',  in  the  case  of  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings,  means  a  party 
who  obtains  a  final  judgment  (other  than 
by  settlement),  exclusive  of  Interest,  the 
amount  of  which  is  at  least  as  close  to  the 


highest  valuation  of  the  property  involved 
that  is  attested  to  at  trial  on  behalf  of  the 
property  owner  as  it  is  to  the  highest  valu- 
ation of  the  property  involved  that  is  attest- 
ed to  at  trial  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

"(3)  In  awarding  fees  and  other  expenses 
under  this  subsection  to  a  prevailing  party 
in  any  action  for  judicial  review  of  an  adver- 
sary adjudication,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(bKlMC)  of  section  504  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  an  adversary  adjudication 
subject  to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978,  the  court  shall  Include  in  that  award 
fees  and  other  expenses  to  the  same  extent 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section, 
unless  the  court  finds  that  during  such  ad- 
versary adjudication  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  substantially  justified,  or 
that  special  circumstances  make  an  award 
unjust. 

"(4)  Pees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  to  a  party  shall  be 
paid  by  any  agency  over  wMch  the  party 
prevails  from  any  funds  made  available  to 
the  agency,  by  appropriation  or  otherwise. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  section  604  of  this  title,  the  amount 
of  fees  and  other  expenses  awarded  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  The  report  shall  describe  the 
number,  nature,  and  amount  of  the  awards, 
the  claims  involved  In  the  controversy,  and 
any  other  relevant  information  which  may 
aid  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  scope 
and  impact  of  such  awards.". 

(c)  Section  2412  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  If  complete  payment  of  the  costs  or 
fees  and  other  expenses  awarded  under  this 
section  is  not  made  within  60  days  after  the 
award  of  such  costs  or  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses, interest  shall  be  paid  thereafter  on 
the  amount  remaining  due.  Such  interest 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  esUblishes  for  interest  pay- 
ments under  section  12  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  611),  and  shall 
run  from  the  date  which  is  61  days  after  the 
date  of  such  award  up  to  and  including  the 
date  such  payment  is  posted  by  certified  or 
registered  mail.". 

CTTECT  OH  OTHER  IJIWS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  nothing  in  section  2412(d)  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  section 
202(b)  of  this  title,  alters,  modifies,  repeals, 
invalidates,  or  supersedes  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  which  authorizes  an 
award  of  such  fees  and  other  expenses  to 
any  party  other  than  the  United  SUtes  that 
prevails  in  any  civil  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  406(b)(1))  shaU  not  prevent 
an  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses  under 
section  2412(d)  of  title  28,  United  sUtes 
Code.  Section  206(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
such  awsu'd  but  only  if  any  fees  collected  by 
the  claimant's  attorney  or  withheld  for  such 
attorney  pursuant  to  such  section  206(b)  are 
refunded  to  the  claimant  insofar  as  the  fees 
relate  to  the  same  work  for  which  the  claim- 
ant's attorney  is  awarded  fees  under  section 
2412(d)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

UMITATION  REPEALED 

Sec.  204.  Section  207  of  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  is  repealed. 


APPLICATION  or  ACT  MODIFIED 

Sec.  205.  Section  208  of  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Awards  may  be 
made  for  fees  incurred  l)efore  October  1, 
1981,  in  any  such  adversary  adjudication  or 
civil  action.". 

ErrECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  1, 
1984.  and  shall  apply  to  cases  pending  on 
such  date. 

(b)  Section  504(b)(l)(C)(ii)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  section  201 
of  this  Act.  and  section  2412(d)(2)(E)  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  section 
202(b)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  adver- 
sary adjudication  which  was  pending  on  or 
commenced  on  or  after  October  1,  1981,  in 
which  applications  for  fees  and  expenses 
were  timely  filed  and  were  dismissed  for 
lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

TITLE  III— PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1985  ". 

amendment  TO  THE  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 
ACT  or  1980 

Sec.  302.  Section  3505  of  title  44,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  enactment  of  this  paragraph— 
"(A)  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  then  existing 
burden  of  Federal  collections  of  information 
on  small  businesses  (as  defined  in  section  3 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)) 
by  not  less  than  5  per  centum  by  October  1. 
1986;  and 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  follow- 
ing, set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  burden  which 
existed  on  October  1  of  the  previous  year  by 
not  less  than  an  additional  5  per  centum.". 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Amendments  of  1985". 

SEC.  402.  SUBSTANTIATION  REQl'IREMENTS  FOR 
BUSINESS  TRANSPORTA'nON  EX- 
PENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  274(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
substantiation  requirements)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  listed  property  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  section 
280F(d)(4)(A)  which  is  designed  primarily 
for  use  on  the  highways,  the  first  sentence 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "adequate 
records  or  by  sufficient  evidence  corroborat- 
ing the  Uxpayer's  own  sUtements'  for  'ade- 
quate contemporaneous  records'.". 

(b)  ErrECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

SEC.  403.  INCREASE  IN  HOLDING  PERIOD  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL 
GAIN  TREATMENT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1001  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1.  1988"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1985". 


SEC.  404.  80  PERCENT  CAPITAL  GAINS  DEDUCTION 
ATTRIBITABLE  "TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
EQUITY  INVESTMENTS  HELD  AT 
LEAST  3  YEARS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1202  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  capital  gains)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
Uxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"'(li)  the  qualified  net  capital  gain,  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

'"(li)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  net  cap- 
ital gain  taken  Into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (A).",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  QuALiriED  Net  Capttal  Gain.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "qualified  net  capital  gain" 
means  the  amount  of  net  capital  gain  which 
would  be  computed  for  any  taxable  year  if, 
in  determining  net  long-term  capital  gain 
for  such  taxable  year,  only  small  business 
equity  investments  held  by  the  Uxpayer  for 
at  least  3  years  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change were  taken  into  account. 

"(2)  Small  business  NtTmr  invest- 
ments.—FV}r  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  small  busi- 
ness equity  investment'  means  any  common 
or  preferred  stock  of  a  small  business. 

"(B)  Stock  in  the  nature  or  debt  ex- 
cluded.—Stock  shall  not  t>e  treated  as  a 
small  business  equity  investment  if— 

"(i)  the  payment  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty Is  required  with  respect  to  such  stock 
solely  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  time,  or 

"(U)  the  repurchase  of  such  stock  may  be 
required  of  the  issuer  solely  by  reason  of 
the  passage  of  time. 

"(C)  Small  business.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph— 

"'(1)  In  general.- The  term  'small  business' 
means  any  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1244(cK3)). 

"(11)  Time  por  determining  status.— The 
determination  of  whether  an  equity  invest- 
ment Is  In  a  small  business  concern  shall  be 
made  at  the  time  when  such  Investment  Is 
made. 

"(3)    Requirement    or    s-tear    noLDntc 

period  DETERMINED  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  SEC- 
TION 1323.- The  determination  of  whether  a 
small  business  equity  Investment  has  been 
held  for  3  years  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
section  1223.". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  December  31,  1984. 

SEC  405.  INCREASE  IN  DIRECT  EXPENSING  OF  CER- 
TAIN DEPRECIABLE  BUSINESS 
ASSETS. 

The  first  Item  In  the  Uble  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  179(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dollar  llmlU- 
tion  with  regard  to  election  to  expense  cer- 
tain depreciable  business  assets)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"1983  or  1984 »5.000 

1985,  1986.  or  1987 6.000". 


SEC.  40«.  NONRECOGNinON  OF  GAIN  ON  ANY  PROP- 
ERTY SOLD  WHERE  QUAUHEO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN'A'ESTMENT  AC- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  nonUxable  exchanges) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■^EC.  1043.  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  WHERE  QUAU- 
FIED  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
ACQUIRED. 

"(a)  NoNREcocNmoN  or  Gain.— 
"(1)  In  general.- If  any  property  is  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  and,  within  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  sale, 
any  qualified  small  business  investment  is 
purchased  by  the  taxi>ayer,  gain  (if  any) 
from  such  sale  shall,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

"■(2)  EixcTioN.— The  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  by  filing,  not  later 
than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  (includ- 
ing extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return 
of  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  sale  (xxrurs.  with  the 
Secretary  a  sUtement  (in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
of  such  election. 

"(b)  Qdalified  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

""(1)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified 
small  business  investment'  means  any 
equity  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  if.  at 
the  time  such  stock  is  issued,  such  corpora- 
tion was  a  qualified  small  business  corpora- 
tion. 

••(2)  EQumr  stock.— The  term  "equity 
stock'  means  any  common  or  preferred 
stock— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  property  is  not  required 
solely  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  time. 

"(B)  the  repurchase  of  which  may  not  be 
required  of  the  issuer  any  sooner  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  its  purchase  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(C)  which  was  issued  by  the  corporation 
to  the  taxpayer  for  money  or  other  proper- 
ty (other  than  stock  or  securities). 

'"(3)  QuAuriED  small  business  cohpora- 
TiON.— The  term  'qualified  small  business 
corporation'  means— 

"(A)  any  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958, 

""(B)  any  business  development  company 
(as  defined  by  section  2(aK48)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940),  and 

"'(C)  any  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1244(c)(3)). 

'"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Exchange  treated  as  sale,— An  ex- 
change by  the  taxpayer  of  property  for 
other  property  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of 
the  first  property,  and  the  acquisition  of 
any  qualified  small  business  investment  on 
the  exchange  of  property  shall  be  treated  as 
a  purchase  of  such  investment. 

•"(2)  Limitation  on  stock  sales.— In  the 
case  of  any  qualified  small  business  invest- 
ment (other  than  stock  In  an  S  corporation 
as  defined  in  section  1361(a)),  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  the  sale  of  such  stock  only  if 
such  sale  would,  if  such  stock  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  issuing  corporation  in  such 
sale,  be  treated  as  a  redemption  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b),  including  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 302(c). 
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■•(d)  Reduction  or  Basis.— Where  the  pur- 
chase of  any  qualified  small  business  invest- 
ment results  under  sul>section  (a)  in  the 
nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  any 
property,  the  l>asis  of  such  investment  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  gain  not  so  recognized  on  the 
sale  of  such  property.  Where  the  purchase 
of  more  than  one  qualified  small  business 
investment  is  taken  into  account  in  the  non- 
recognition  under  subsection  (a)  of  gain  on 
the  sale  of  a  property,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  to  each  such  invest- 
ment in  the  order  in  which  each  such  in- 
vestment is  purchased. 

"(e)  Statute  or  Limitations.— If  the  tax- 
payer during  any  taxable  year  sells  any 
property  at  a  gain,  then— 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  is  notified  by  the 
taxpayer  (in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
qualified  small  business  investment  which 
the  taxpayer  claims  results  in  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  any  part  of  such  gain. 

■■(B)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  pur- 
chase any  such  investment  within  the  1- 
year  period  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 

■•(C)  the  failure  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chase any  such  investment  within  such 
period:  and 

■'(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1016  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (26).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (27)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(28)  in  the  case  of  any  qualified  small 
business  investment  the  acquisition  of 
which  resulted  under  section  1043  in  the 
nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property,  to  the  extent  provided 
by  section  1043(d). ". 

(c)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1043.  Sales  of  property  where  quali- 
fied small  business  investment 
acquired.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 
sales  and  exchanges  of  property  (the  non- 
recognition  of  gain  on  which  Is  to  be 
claimed  under  section  1043  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1984. 

SEC.  407.  application  OF  THE  RECl'LATORY 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVEM  E  SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.- 

(1)  Section  601(2)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■pursuant 
to  section  553(b)  of  this  title,  or  any  other 
law". 

(2)  Section  603(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "is  required  by  section  553  of 
this  title,  or  any  other  law.  to  publish"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "publishes". 

(3)  Section  604(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  section  553  of  this 
title,  after  being  required  by  that  section  or 


any  other  law  to  publish'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "after  publish- 
ing"". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  t>e  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  to  modify  the 
application  of  such  acts  to  internation- 
al commerce:  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FOREIGN  trade  ANTITRUST  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  serious  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  that  arise  in  applying 
United  States  antitrust  laws  to  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce. 

Since  the  Sherman  Act  was  first 
passed  into  law  in  1890,  U.S.  antitrust 
laws  have  applied  not  only  to  com- 
merce contained  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In 
many  cases  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
often  transactions  involving  foreign 
firms  or  goods  have  a  critical  impact 
on  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  such  foreign  commerce  has 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
The  United  States  can  and  must  stand 
ready  to  exercise  its  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial power  to  avoid  the  substantial 
harm  to  American  interests  that  can 
result  from  attempts  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies or  foreign  companies  to  subvert 
the  free  marketplace  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  developed  world  has  become 
more  economically  interdependent  and 
the  United  States  has  come  increasing- 
ly to  rely  upon  its  trading  partners, 
however,  the  full  exercise  of  U.S. 
power  in  implementing  its  antitrust 
laws  to  their  full  letter  in  internation- 
al cases  has  caused  substantial  fric- 
tions with  our  foreign  friends  and 
allies.  Such  frictions  can  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  shipping  cases  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  the  uranium  cases  of 
the  1970's,  and  the  air  transportation 
cases  now  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Without  commenting  on  the 
merits  of  any  of  these  disputes,  it  is 
clear  that.  Just  as  the  United  States 
had  some  legitimate  interest  it  be- 
lieved that  it  was  protecting,  so  too  did 
our  foreign  trading  partners.  Some- 
times these  interests  of  foreign  na- 
tions may  be  in  regulating  internation- 
al commerce  of  vital  importance  to 
them  in  ways  that  are  inconsistent 
with  our  methods  of  regulation;  some- 
times the  difference  is  not  so  much  in 
the  substance  of  the  regulation  as  it  is 
in  the  legitimate  desire  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  have  the  primary  right  to 
specify  the  rules  by  which  the  conduct 
of  their  citizens,  or  the  actions  of 
others  primarily  affecting  their  citi- 
zens, are  to  be  judged.  In  either  case, 
the  simple  and  undeniable  truth  is 
that  legitimate  governmental  interests 


can  and  do  collide  in  certain  cases 
where  U.S.  authorities  seek  to  enforce 
the  full  letter  of  the  present  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  citizens  to 
minimize  the  extent  of  the  conflicts 
that  arise  in  international  antitrust 
cases.  Vital  foreign  policy,  defense, 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  U.S. 
Government  depend  on  our  maintain- 
ing good  relations— on  a  fair  basis— 
with  our  allies  and  major  trading  part- 
ners. The  American  corporation  that 
must  rely  upon  imports  from  abroad 
or  on  exports  to  foreign  nations 
cannot  afford  the  substantial  disrup- 
tion of  commercial  relations  that  can 
result  from  such  conflicts.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  result  difficulties  that 
arose  concerning  the  antitrust  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry  on  the  North  Atlantic. 
At  one  point  the  conflict  was  so  great 
that  airlines— including  U.S.  airlines- 
were  threatened  with  the  prospect  of 
the  British  Government's  blocking 
new,  low  air  fares  from  going  into 
effect.  Such  actions  can  hardly  be  seen 
as  benefiting  American  business  or 
consumers. 

The  U.S.  corporation  doing  business 
abroad  must  also  have  some  reassur- 
ance that  it  will  not  become  caught  in 
between  the  sometimes  inconsistent 
regulatory  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ments. Even  if  a  foreign  government 
does  not  affirmatively  require  a  U.S. 
corporation  to  do  business  in  a  way 
that  could  pose  antitrust  problems, 
the  foreign  government  may  well  con- 
done and  encourage  cooperative  prac- 
tices among  competitors  that  the  U.S. 
corporation  ignores  at  its  own  business 
peril  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  takes  a  first  step  toward  mini- 
mizing conflicts  in  international  anti- 
trust without  giving  up  the  United 
States'  right  and  duty  in  appropriate 
cases  to  deter  and  punish  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  that  substantially  jeop- 
ardizes its  interests.  I  have  consulted 
with  various  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  the  academia.  and  the 
bar  both  here  and  abroad  concerning 
my  proposals.  These  individuals  have 
included  such  eminent  experts  as 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  former 
U.S.  Attorney  General  and  present 
general  counsel  of  IBM;  Warren  Chris- 
topher, former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  and  present  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  O'Melveny  &  Myers;  Dr.  Claus- 
Dieter  Ehlermann  head  of  legal  serv- 
ice of  the  Commission  of  the  Europe- 
an Communities;  and  Donald  F. 
Tiimer.  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust  and  present 
counsel  to  the  law  firm  of  Wilmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering.  All  have  con- 
curred that  some  steps  such  as  these 
are  badly  needed  in  order  to  take  a 


first  step  toward  more  stable,  coherent 
international  trading  relations. 

Proposals  such  as  these  have  been 
discussed  for  some  time,  both  within 
the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  note,  for  example,  that  in  the 
excellent  report  in  the  treble  damage 
remedy  prepared  by  Mr.  Rodino's 
committee  in  the  House  last  year 
there  were  recommendations  made  for 
reform  of  antitrust  treble  damages  in 
three  areas:  One.  liability  of  munici- 
palities; two,  research  and  develop- 
ment joint  ventures;  and  three,  inter- 
national antitrust  cases.  Since  that 
time.  Congress  has  taken  effective 
action  on  the  first  two  topics;  the  time 
has  come  for  effective  action  on  the 
third. 

In  April  1983,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Kenneth  Dam  stated  that  the 
executive  branch  was  considering  pro- 
posals to  address  the  problems  arising 
in  the  international  context  from  pri- 
vate damage  actions.  No  such  propos- 
als have  been  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress, however. 

The  legislation  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal sections,  all  of  them  directed 
toward  private  antitrust  lawsuits,  not 
governmental  enforcement  actions.  I 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  shown  itself  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  antitrust 
enforcement  and  has  moderated  its  en- 
forcement activity  accordingly.  Private 
antitrust  plaintiffs,  not  surprisingly, 
have  demonstrated  no  such  restraint. 

First,   my   legislation   provides   that 
the  standard  for  a  U.S.  court's  assert- 
ing subject  matter  jurisdiction  over  an 
international  antitrust  case  would  be 
applied    at    least    as    a    preliminary 
matter  at  an  early  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. In  1982  Congress  revised  the 
antitrust  laws  to  provide  that  those 
laws  would  not  apply  to  conduct  in 
foreign    commerce    unless    the    chal- 
lenged action  had  a  "direct,  substan- 
tial,     and      reasonably      foreseeable 
effect"  on  U.S.  commerce.  This  is  a 
necessary  minimal  protection  against 
application  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws  to 
transactions  of  no  real  interest  or  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  Under  the 
current  law.  however,  it  is  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  often  quite  difficult  for  the 
defendant   to   an   antitrust   action   to 
bring  an  effective  challenge  to  subject 
matter  jurisdiction  until  after  discov- 
ery in  the  action,  has  been  substantial- 
ly completed.  Much  of  the  damage  to 
international    relations,    however,    is 
often  done  by  this  late  stage  in  the 
proceeding.  The  legislation  I  propose, 
therefore,  would  require  U.S.  courts  to 
consider  challenges  to  subject  matter 
jurisdiction  early  in  the  proceeding. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide that  U.S.  courts  must  upon  re- 
quest weigh  the  U.S.  interests  involved 
in  the  antitrust  proceeding  against 
those  of  the  foreign  nations  involved 
and  dismiss  the  action  if  the  latter  in- 
terests are  stronger.  This  is  to  a  large 


degree  a  codification  of  the  approach 
certain  U.S.  courts  have  taken  to  the 
problem  of  •"comity  among  nations"  In 
international  antitrust  cases.  Recent 
decisions  of  other  U.S.  courts,  howev- 
er, have  cast  doubt  upon  this  approach 
and  Congress  should  resolve  the  ambi- 
guity promptly  in  order  to  minimize 
the  conflicts  I  have  described  above. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  provide 
that    the    common    law    doctrine    of 
forum  non  conveniens  would  apply  in 
antitrust  cases.  This  doctrine,  which 
generally  provides  that  one  court  will 
dismiss  a  case  that  should  be  tried  in 
another,  more  convenient  and  appro- 
priate forum,  is  universally  applied  in 
cases  under  a  variety  of  Federal  laws. 
Recent    decisions    of    certain    courts, 
however,  have  suggested  that  the  doc- 
trine   is    inappropriate    in    antitrust 
cases  because  of  a  special  solicitude  for 
antitrust    principles    in    the    United 
States.   Although   the   importance  of 
competition     in    the    United    States 
cannot  be  overstated,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  some  of  our  trading  partners 
are  similarly  concerned  with  free  mar- 
kets and   have   laws  that— while  not 
identical  in  all  respects  with  our  anti- 
trust laws— promote  more  substantial- 
ly the  same  interests.  Where  this  is 
the  case  and  where  a  particular  dis- 
pute   plainly    has    more    connections 
with  a  foreign  forum  than  with  the 
United  States,  courts  should  be  free  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  fonim  non  con- 
veniens to  send  the  case  to  its  proper 
location  for  decision. 

Finally,   the   legislation  would  pro- 
vide that,  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
subject  matter  jursidiction.  where  U.S. 
interests  predominate,  and  where  the 
United  States  is  the  most  appropriate 
forum,  the  U.S.  court  can  rule  that  the 
action  should  go  forward  as  one  for 
single,   rather   than   treble,   damages, 
where  doing  so  will  substantially  ame- 
liorate any  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  a  foreign  nation.  One  of  the  aspects 
of  U.S.  antitrust  law  that  our  foreign 
partners  find  most  objectionable  is  our 
imposition  of  treble  damages.  To  our 
minds  such  multiple  damages  may  be 
appropriate  to  encourage  the  bringing 
of  actions  or  to  punish  wrongdoers;  to 
other  governments,  however,  it  is  an 
abhorrent  delegation  of  criminal  pros- 
ecutory  authority  to  private  litigants 
without  any  effective  check  on  how  it 
is  exercised.  We  should  recognize  that 
in  some  circumstances  the  best  way  to 
minimize    destructive   conflicts    while 
preserving  our  interests  In  vigorous 
competition  laws  may  be  to  take  the 
middle   road   between   dismissing  the 
action  altogether  and  letting  it  go  for- 
ward    for     treble     damages:     Courts 
should  be  free  to  proceed,  but  for  the 
lesser,  single  damages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  legal  analysis 
of  the  bill's  provisions. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Foreign  Trade 
Antitrust  Improvement  Act  of  1985  ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15 
tJ.S.C.  6a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '(a) "  before  "This  Act":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  for 
lack  of  subject  matter  jurisdiction  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  in  any  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  designated  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case  to  hear  and  determine  such 
motion,  after  such  discovery  or  other  pro- 
ceedings directly  related  to  the  motion  as 
the  court  deems  appropriate,  before  con- 
ducting or  permitting  the  parties  to  conduct 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  action.". 

Sec.  3.  The  CTayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  20  the 
following  new  section: 

"IirTERIIATIOHAL  COMMERCE 

"Sbc.  21.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  any  provi- 
sion of  any  State  laws  similar  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  in  any  action  brought  by  any 
person  or  State  under  the  antitrust  laws  or 
similar  State  laws  and  involving  trade  or 
commerce  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  court 
shall  enter  a  judgment  dismissing  such 
action  whenever  it  determines  that  the  in- 
teresU  of  the  United  States  served  by  the 
action  are  outweighed  by  the  interests  of 
one  or  more  foreign  nations  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  action.  Upon  a  request  by  the 
court,  the  Attorney  Genera)  shall  appear  to 
set  forth  the  views  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  action  on  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  on  any  affected 
foreign  nation. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  for  in- 
terference with  foreign  national  interests  is 
made  under  this  section  in  any  action  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court,  after  discovery  or  other  proceed- 
ings directly  related  to  the  motion  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  motion  before  conducting  or  per- 
mitting the  parties  to  conduct  any  further 
proceedings  in  the  action.". 

See.  4.  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "That  suit";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  doctrine  of  forum  non  conven- 
iens shall  be  applicable  in  any  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  under  the  antitrust  laws  that 
involves  trade  or  commerce  with  a  foreign 
nation,  and  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  venue  provision  applicable 
to  such  suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  dismissal  of  such 
suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  on  the  ground 
of  forum  non  conveniens. ". 

Sec.  5.  The  Clayton  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  4H  the  following: 

"FOREIGN  TRADE 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections  4 
and  4C.  and  in  lieu  of  the  relief  specified  in 
such  sections,  and  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  any  State  l&w  providing  damages 
for  conduct  similar  to  that  forbidden  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  any  person  or  SUte  entitled 
to  recovery  on  a  claim  under  such  section  or 
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provision  shall  recover  (1)  the  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  person  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  claim  under  section  4C,  the  total 
damage  as  described  in  subsection  (aXl)  of 
such  section.  (2)  interest  calculated  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  on  such  actual  damages 
or  total  damage  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  4  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4303(d)). 
and  (3)  the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such 
claim,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
If- 

"(A)  such  claim  results  from  conduct  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  trade  or  commerce 
with  a  foreign  nation, 

■•(B)  such  claim  is  determined  by  the  court 
to  affect  adversely  and  sut>stantially  the  in- 
terests of  a  foreign  nation,  and 

"(C)  the  court  determines  that  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  claim  on  the  interests  of 
a  foreign  nation  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced if  the  claim  were  limited  to  actual 
damages  or  total  damages  as  provided 
herein. 

Upon  a  request  by  the  court,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  appear  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
claim  and  of  the  possible  limitation  of  dam- 
ages authorized  herein  on  the  interests  of 
foreign  nations. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  limit  damages 
as  provided  in  this  section  is  made  in  any 
action  under  the  antitrust  laws,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  hear  and  determine 
such  motion,  after  such  discovery  or  other 
proceedings  directly  related  to  the  motion 
as  the  court  deems  appropriate,  before  con- 
ducting or  permitting  the  parties  to  conduct 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  action.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION  1 

Section  1  sets  out  the  short  title  of  the 
legislation:  The  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  The  title  reflects  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  to  rationalize  fur- 
ther the  application  of  U.S.  antitnist  law  to 
U.S.  foreign  trade  by  supplementing  the 
provisions  of  the  1982  Foreign  Trade  Anti- 
trust Improvements  Act  (Pub.  L.  No.  97-290. 
}{  401-03.  96  Stat.  1246). 

SECTION  2 

Section  2  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust 
Improvement  Act  of  1985  clarifies  the  proce- 
dure by  which  subject  matter  jurisdiction  is 
to  be  tested  in  antitrust  actions  involving 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  As  original- 
ly enacted,  the  Sherman  Act  applied  to  ac- 
tions affecting  "trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States."  (Similarly,  both  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  FTC  Act  define  "com- 
merce" to  include  "commerce  .  .  .  with  for- 
eign nations.")  Consistent  with  this  broad 
language.  United  States  courts  have  inter- 
preted the  antitrust  laws  to  apply  to  all  con- 
duct, wherever  it  occurs,  that  has  an  effect 
on  trade  or  commerce  either  within  the 
United  States  or  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations.  In  1982.  the  Sherman 
and  FTC  Acts  were  amended  to  specify  that 
their  substantive  restrictions  would  apply 
only  to  conduct  that  has  a  "direct,  substan- 
tial, and  reasonably  foreseeable  effect  on 
domestic  United  States  commerce,  on 
United  States  import  commerce,  or  on  the 
export  commerce  of  a  United  States 
person."  See  Pub.  L.  No.  97-920.  }{  401-03. 
96  Stat.  1246. 

Section  2  works  no  substantive  change  in 
the  1982  Act's  provisions  concerning  anti- 
trust subject  matter  jurisdiction.  Instead,  it 
is  directed  to  the  procedural  difficulties  that 


arise  in  attempting  to  give  this  language  its 
intended  effect.  Defendants  to  antitrust  ac- 
tions often  find  that  the  courts  are  reluc- 
tant to  consider  whether  they  have  subject 
matter  jurisdiction  over  a  dispute  until  after 
the  parties  have  largely  completed  their  dis- 
covery of  facts  from  one  another  and  from 
third  parties. 

Such  delay  in  the  consideration  of  wheth- 
er subject  matter  jurisdiction  exists  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  in  antitrust  cases  in- 
volving foreign  commerce.  Several  of  the 
United  States'  most  important  trading  part- 
ners object  to  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
based  merely  on  the  effects  of  the  chal- 
lenged conduct  (rather  than  on  the  location 
of  such  conduct  or  the  nationality  of  the 
actors).  Although  the  1982  revisions  to  the 
subject  matter  jurisdiction  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  could  serve  to  ameliorate  ten- 
sions with  these  trading  parties  by  at  least 
eliminating  those  cases  where  the  effects  on 
the  U.S.  are  attenuated,  such  amelioration 
is  stifled  by  the  practical  inability  of  the 
parties  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  court 
for  early  resolution.  Moreover,  even  those 
trading  partners  who  do  not  object  to  asser- 
tion of  "effects"  juiisdJctlon  as  such  may 
nevertheless  object  to  the  intnisions  of  pro- 
longed United  States  antitrust  litigation, 
particularly  those  Intrusions  arising  from 
our  unparalleled  provisions  for  wide-ranging 
pre-trial  discovery.  There  is  little  point  In 
permitting  such  frictions  to  develop  when 
they  could  be  avoided  or  reduced  by  an 
early  determination  of  subject  matter  Juris- 
diction. 

SECTION  a 

Section  3  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust 
Improvements  Act  is  intended  to  codify,  and 
improve  the  operation  of,  the  "jurisdictional 
rule  of  reason"  in  private  antitrust  actions 
involving  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
This  rule  provides,  in  essence,  that  U.S. 
courts  will  not  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
antitrust  actions  where  the  governmental 
interests  of  foreign  nations  would  t>e  ad- 
versely affected  and  where  the  UJ8.  anti- 
trust interest  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
injury  to  the  foreign  national  interest.  Tlie 
jurisdiction  rule  of  reason  was  first  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  1976  in  the  leading  case  of  Tim- 
berlane  Lumber  Co.  v.  Bank  of  America,  549 
F.2d  597. 

Prior  to  the  Timberlane  decision.  U.S. 
courts  would  exercise  jurisdiction  over  anti- 
tnist claims  Involving  foreign  conduct  when- 
ever the  conduct  had  substantial  effects  on 
U.S.  commerce.  In  Timberlane,  however,  the 
court  ruled  that  even  though  U.S.  antitrust 
Jurisdiction  might  be  present  based  on  ef- 
fects, that  Jurisdiction  should  only  be  exer- 
cised "baseCd]  •  •  •  on  •  •  •  a  decision  that 
the  United  States  is  the  nation  primarily  In- 
terested in  the  activity  causing  the  effect." 
549  P.2d  at  611.  Under  Timberlane,  "[lit  U 
•  •  *  the  relative  Involvement  and  concern 
of  each  state  with  the  suit  at  hand  that  is  to 
be  evaluated  In  determining  whether  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
by  American  courts  as  a  matter  of  comity 
and  fairness.  "  549  F.2d  at  615  n.35.  The  deci- 
sion is  based  upon  the  realization  that  "at 
some  point  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  too  weak  and  the  foreign  harmo- 
ny incentive  for  restraint  too  strong  to  justi- 
fy an  extraterritorial  assertion  of  Jurisdic- 
tion."  549  P.2d  at  609. 

The  Timberlane  decision  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  U.S.  courts  and  has 
t>een  widely  praised  by  scholars.  Jurists  and 
government  officials  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  nations  that  are  our  prin- 


cipal trading  partners.  It  has  also  met  with 
some  criticism,  however,  and  most  recently 
these  criticisms  were  collected  in  a  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  attacking  the  jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  reason  and  threatening  Its  fur- 
ther development  by  the  courts.  Laker  Air- 
wayt  V.  Sabena,  Belgian  World  AiHines.  731 
P.2d  909  (D.C.  Cir.  March  6.  1984). 

The  criticisms  of  the  Timberlane  jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  reason  are  basically  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  It  is  said  that  the  factors  enumer- 
ated by  the  Timberlane  court  and  other  au- 
thorities for  balancing  U.S.  and  foreign  in- 
terests are  not  all  useful  for  that  purpose 
(for  example,  the  "nationality  of  the  par- 
ties." which  is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, may  be  difficult  to  determine  in  the 
case  of  corporations  and  in  any  event  may 
not  be  helpful  in  determining  which  nation 
is  most  affected  by  the  parties'  business  con- 
duct). (2)  It  is  said  that  balancing  national 
interests  Is  a  task  for  which  courts  are  not 
weU  suited,  and  the  political  branches 
should  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
accommodating  U.S.  antitnist  enforcement 
with  the  national  interests  of  our  trading 
partners.  (3)  Finally,  It  U  sUted  that  the  Ju- 
risdictional rule  of  reason  Is  not  a  rule  of 
international  law  and  that,  absent  statutory 
direction  from  Congress  and  the  President. 
U.8.  courts  should  not  try  to  follow  the  rule. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Antitrust  Improvements  Act  to 
respond  to  these  criticisms  and  establish  the 
Jurisdictional  rule  of  reason  as  the  rule  of 
decision  in  private  U.S.  antitrust  cases  in- 
volving trade  or  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  criticisms  are  dealt  with  in  the 
order  stated  above. 

(1)  The  various  factors  that  the  courts 
should  take  into  account  in  balancing  U.S 
and  foreign  governmental  interests  In  an 
international  antitrust  case  have  been  enu- 
merated in  differing  ways  by  the  courts  and 
by  other  authorities  such  as  the  Restate- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously  some  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  different  lists  will  be  more  help- 
ful or  less  helpful  than  others  In  arriving  at 
the  reasonable  Jurisdictional  result  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  What  factors  are  to  be  consid- 
ered and  what  weight  is  to  be  given  to  them 
are  for  the  courts  to  decide  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  In  codifying  the  Jurisdictional  rule  of 
reason,  the  legislation  does  not  therefore 
codify  any  particular  list  of  factors  or  assign 
priorities  to  particular  factors.  Instead,  it 
simply  rests  on  the  finding  that  the  kinds  of 
factors  enumerated  in  the  leading  decisions 
and  the  authoritative  commentaries  can 
properly  and  usefully  be  considered  by  anti- 
trust courts  in  balancing  U.S.  and  foreign 
interests. 

(2)  The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  juris- 
dictional rule  of  reason  is  the  claim  that  the 
balancing  of  national  interests  is  too  "politi- 
cal" for  the  courts.  There  are  two  responses: 
(a)  in  most  cases,  "political"  considerations 
will  play  little  if  any  role  in  the  balancing 
judgment  (as  is  demonstrated  in  the  recent 
decision  of  the  district  court  in  Tim.berlane 
applying  the  Jurisdictional  rule  of  reason  to 
dismiss  an  antitrust  suit  involving  an  al- 
leged conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  Hondu- 
ran  lumber  industry  and  Interfere  with  the 
export  of  certain  kinds  of  lumber  to  the 
United  States.  Timberlane  Lumber  Co.  v. 
Bank  of  America*  National  Trust,  1984-1 
Trade  Cas.  (CCH)  H  65.775  (N.D.  Cal.  1983). 
affd  1985-1  Trade  Cas.  H  66.332  (9th  Or.. 
Dec.  27.  1984);  and  (b)  where  political  con- 
siderations are  Important  (or  where  other 
information  is  needed  from  sources  other 


than  the  parties  themselves),  this  Section 
provides  that  the  court  may  ask  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  express  its  views  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  court.  The  Executive  Branch 
can  be  expected  to  have  consulted  with  af- 
fected foreign  nations  before  expressing  its 
views  on  the  relative  importance  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  interests.  Foreign  nations  would 
remain  free,  as  at  present,  to  submit  their 
views  directly  to  the  court,  although  in 
practice  U.S.  courts  would  probably  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Branch 
should  there  be  any  conflict  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  foreign  nation  in  their  assess- 
ments of  the  relative  importance  of  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  governmental  interests. 

(3)  The  core  concern  of  the  Jurisdictional 
rule  of  reason— that  a  nation  should  not 
interfere  with  the  interesto  of  iU  trading 
partners  through  application  of  its  competi- 
tion law  unless  its  greater  national  interest 
justifies  it  in  doing  so— is  a  principle  of 
international  law  that  can  be  derived  from  a 
fair  examination  of  sUte  practice  in  recent 
years.  A  leading  European  scholar  has  re- 
cently published  an  analysis  of  internation- 
al antitrust  practice  In  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
over  the  past  four  decades  in  which  he  con- 
cludes that  an  accepted  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  is  that  "a  state  is  prohibited  from 
taking  measures  of  antitrust  law  if  the  regu- 
latory   InteresU    It    is    pursuing    are    out- 
weighed by  the  interests  of  one  or  more  for- 
eign sUtes  likely  to  \>e  seriously  Injured  by 
those  measures."   Messen,  Antitrust  Juris- 
diction    Under    Customary    International 
Law.  78  Am  J.  Int'l  L.  783,  804  (1984).  This 
principle  is  simply  a  matter  of  comity  and 
common  sense  among  nations  engaged  in 
mutually  beneficial  trade,  and  the  United 
SUtes  will  benefit  if  we  adhere  to  this  prin- 
ciple by  moderating  the  exercise  of  our  anti- 
trust jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  reason  enacted  in  this  Section. 
As  with  the  existence  of  antitrust  subject 
matter  Jurisdiction  based  on  effects  on  U.S. 
markets,    discussed    above,    the    possibility 
that  an  antitrust  action  will  adversely  affect 
other   nations'   important   interests  should 
normally  be  considered  by  the  court  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  litigation,  to  avoid  the 
damage  to  foreign  interests  and  U.S.  foreign 
relations  that  can  be  caused  by  the  penden- 
cy of  the  suit  Itself.  As  Section  2  does  with 
the  issue  of  subject  matter  Jurisdiction,  sub- 
section   (b)    of    this    section    provides    for 
prompt    decision    under    the    jurisdictional 
rule  of  reason. 

This  section  does  not  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Jurisdictional  rule  of  reason 
to  antitrust  actions  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Most  knowledgeable  observers  are 
satisfied  that  the  usual  practice  of  the  en- 
forcement authorities  of  both  these  agen- 
cies is  to  take  foreign  interests  adequately 
into  account  In  determining  whether  and 
whom  to  investigate  or  sue  and  what  relief 
to  request.  Where  prosecutorial  zeal  threat- 
ens foreign  interests  and  damages  U.S.  for- 
eign relations,  the  President  can  remedy  the 
situation,  as  he  recently  did  In  the  North 
Atlantic  air  transport  Investigation. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust 
Improvements  Act  is  intended  to  remove 
any  uncertainty  that  the  well-established 
doctrine  of  forum  non  conveniens,  as  ex- 
pounded and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Piper  Aircraft  Co.  v.  Reyno,  454  U.S.  235 
( 1981),  Is  applicable  to  antitrust  suits  Involv- 
ing trade  or  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
Under  this  doctrine,  a  court  may  decline  Ju- 
risdiction over  a  lawsuit,  and  send  the  plain- 


tiff to  an  alternative  forum,  including  a  for- 
eign forum,  where  trial  of  the  lawsuit  In  the 
other  forum  would  better  serve  the  overall 
convenience  of  the  parties  and  the  courts 
and  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Justice. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decided  In  1948 
that  the  doctrine  of  forum  non  conveniens 
was  not  applicable  to  antitrust  suits  brought 
in  a  Judicial  district  In  which  venue  was 
proper  under  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act 
( United  StaUs  v.  National  City  Lines  I.  334 
U.S.  543  (1948)),  Congress  enacted  28  U.S.C. 
:  1404(a)  providing  that  "tfJor  the  conven- 
ience of  parties  and  witnesses,  in  the  inter- 
est of  Justice,  a  district  court  may  transfer 
any  civil  action  to  any  other  district  or  divi- 
sion where  it  might  have  been  brought."  In 
National  City  Lines  II.  337  U.S.  78  (1949). 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  enact- 
ment made  forum  non  conveniens  principles 
applicable  to  antitrust  actions,  notwith- 
standing Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Section  1404(a).  however,  applies  the  doc- 
trine of  forum  non  conveniens  only  where 
the  more  convenient  alternative  forum  Is 
another  U.S.  district  court.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  Court  of  Appeals  to  decide  In 
1982.  notwithstanding  Piper  Aircraft  Co.  v. 
Reyno,  that  National  City  Lines  I  is  control- 
ling, and  forum  non  conveniens  is  not  a 
ground  for  dismissing  an  antitrust  suit, 
where  the  more  convenient  alternative 
forum  is  a  foreign  court.  Indiutrial  Invest- 
ment Development  Corp.  v.  BliUui  Co.,  671 
P.2d  876  (5th  Cir.  1982)  vacated  on  other 
grounds,  103  St.  Ct.  1244  (1983).  This  deci- 
sion has  since  been  followed  by  at  least  one 
other  lower  court.  Laker  Airways  Ltd.  v. 
Pan  American  Airways.  568  F.  Supp.  811 
(D.D.C.  1983). 

For  fifty  years,  the  doctrine  of  forum  non 
conveniens  has  been  fully  applicable  to  the 
whole  range  of  federal  sUtutory  actions 
(except  antitnist).  such  as  actions  under  the 
Lanham  Act.  Jones  Act  and  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  as  well  as  to  admiralty,  diversity 
and  even  constitutional  claims.  It  is  thus 
anomalous  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce only  antitrust  actions  must  be  re- 
tained in  U.S.  courts  even  when  convenience 
and  justice  would  dicUte  that  the  plaintiff 
be  remitted  to  the  co»irt  of  another  nation. 
U.S.  courts  should  not  be  prevented  from 
closing  their  doors  to  forum-shopping  for- 
eign antitrust  plaintiffs  or.  more  generally, 
from  requiring  aU  antitrust  plaintiffs,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  to  litigate  their  claims  In 
the  forum  that  Is.  according  to  settled  legal 
principles,  the  most  appropriate  one  In 
which  to  try  the  case. 

Because  courts  normally  consider  the 
question  of  forum  non  conveniens  of  any 
early  stage  of  any  lawsuit  in  which  the  Issue 
Is  raised,  Section  4  contains  no  provision 
parallel  to  Sections  2,  3(b),  or  5(b)  of  the 
Act. 

SECTION  6 

Section  5  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust 
Improvements  Act  limits  the  recovery  of 
antitrust  plaintiffs  to  actual  damages,  inter- 
est, and  litigation  cosU  in  cases  involving 
trade  or  commerce  with  a  foreign  nation 
where  the  claim  asserted  would.  If  upheld, 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  In- 
terests of  a  foreign  nation.  In  recent  years 
various  business  transactions  touching  more 
than  one  nation's  InteresU  have  given  rise 
to  challenges  under  the  United  SUtes  anti- 
trust laws.  These  have  Included  the  notori- 
ous cases  Involving  the  shipping,  airline  and 
uranium  industries,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety 
of  other  cases.  Frequently  these  disputes 
have  deeply  troubled  United  SUtes  allies 
and  trading  partners  because  the  strictly-ap- 
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plied  U.S.  antitrust  laws  are  at  odds  with 
the  form  of  business  transactions  encour- 
aged by  other  nations.  For  example,  while 
the  United  SUtes  was  vigorously  pursuing 
criminal  and  civil  antitrust  remedies  against 
United  SUtes  and  European  shipping  com- 
panies In  the  late  1970s,  several  European 
countries  were  expressing  their  strong  views 
that  the  shipping  conferences  being  chal- 
lenged had  been  determined  by  those  na- 
tions to  be  In  their  best  InteresU. 

One  of  the  aspecU  of  United  SUtes  anti- 
trust enforcement  that  is  most  objection- 
able to  our  trading  partners  is  what  the 
British  refer  to  as  the  "rogue  elephant "  of 
treble  damages.  Our  allies  view  the  treble 
damage  provisions  in  the  Clayton  Act  as 
making    our    laws    promoting    competition 
Into  criminal   laws  enforceable  by   private 
parties    and    their    lawyers    without    prior 
review  or  approval  by  any  court  or  govern- 
ment official.  This  is  a  practice  largely  un- 
known in  other  Western  nations  and  makes 
the  InevlUble  interference  of  United  SUtes 
competition  laws  with  business  transactions 
abroad  particularly  odious  to  other  nations. 
Until  now.  United  SUtes  courts  have  had 
only  two  alternatives  In  dealing  with  con- 
flicU  l)etween  United  SUtes  antitrust  laws 
and  the  interesU  of  foreign  nations:  Courts 
can  either  stop  the  action  altogether  (by  im- 
posing requlremenU  such  as  the  1982  sub- 
ject matter  jurisdiction  test  or  the  jurisdic- 
tional rule  of  reason),  or  they  can  permit 
the  action  to  go  forward  without  llmlUtlon. 
Sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Antitnist   Improvements   Act  enhance   the 
courts'  ability  to  use  the  tools  of  subject 
matter  Jurisdiction,  the  jurisdictional  rule 
of  reason,  and  forum  non  conveniens,  re- 
spectively, to  pursue  the  former  course.  Sec- 
tion 5  provides  an  additional,  new  alterna- 
tive available  in  cases  where  the  court  deter- 
mines that,  despite  the  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  the  interesU  of  a  foreign  nation, 
on  t>alance  the  action  should  nevertheless 
go  forward.  In  such  cases  the  degree  of  con- 
flict  with    the   adversely    affected    foreign 
nation  often  can  be  substantially  ameliorat- 
ed by  the  court's  limiting  recovery  In  the 
action    to    single,    compensatory    damages 
alone.  Section  5  provides  the  necessary  au- 
thority. 

Subsection  (b)  once  again  provides  for 
prompt  resolution  of  an  issue  that  may 
reduce  the  Injury  to  U.S.  trading  reUtlons 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  a  private 
antitrust  action. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  399.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Phoe- 
nix Veterans'  Administration  Medi(»l 
Center,  located  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  as  the 
"Carl  T.  Hayden  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

CAW.  T.  HAYDEN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  designate  the  Phoenix 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  as  the  'Carl  T.  Hayden  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center."  I 
am  pleased  that  Senator  Goldwater,  a 
longtime  friend  and  colleague  of 
former  Senator  Hayden,  is  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

Carl  T.  Hayden  was  a  native  Arizo- 
nan,    bom   at   Hayden's   Ferry    (now 
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Tempe)  on  October  2.  1877.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Normal  School  of  Ari- 
zona in  1896  and  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  Stanford  University.  After 
completing  his  education.  Carl  Hayden 
went  into  the  flour  milling  business  in 
Arizona  where  he  immediately  became 
involved  in  local  political  and  commu- 
nity activities.  He  held  local  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Tempe  Town  Council, 
as  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County  and, 
later,  as  sheriff  of  that  county. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Arizona  as 
the  last  State  in  the  Union  in  1912, 
Carl  Hayden  was  elected  as  Arizona's 
first  Representative  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. He  served  in  that  capacity  from 
1912-27.  In  1926.  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  where  he  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1969.  During  the  last  11  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate,  he  was  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Carl  Hayden's  illustrious  congres- 
sional career  spanned  almost  60  years. 
He  was  not  only  a  witness  to,  but  an 
active  participant  in  the  great  political 
debates  and  decisions  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—World War  I,  the  Great  E>epres- 
sion.  the  New  Deal,  World  War  II,  the 
New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society,  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  I  can  think 
of  no  individual  whose  life  epitomized 
the  very  best  in  public  service.  He  was 
a  caring,  compassionate  and  principled 
public  servant.  He  represented  the 
State  of  Arizona  virtually  all  his  adult 
life  and  all  Arizonans  take  great  pride 
in  the  job  he  performed  both  for  the 
State  and  for  the  Nation. 

During  the  First  World  War.  Carl 
Hayden  was  a  major  in  the  infantry. 
He  never  forgot  that  experience  and 
became  a  champion  of  the  system  of 
programs  and  benefits  established  to 
assist  our  veterans.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
14  years,  Carl  Hayden  played  a  crucial 
role  in  funding  these  programs  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  three  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  in  Arizo- 
na. 

His  lifelong  career  of  service  to  these 
veterans  merits  recognition  and  it  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  rename  the  Phoenix 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  his  honor.  In  addition,  it 
would  provide  that  center  with  an 
identity  in  which  all  veterans,  hospital 
personnel,  and  the  community  could 
take  great  pride. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senator  Goldwater  and  myself  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  400.  A  bill  to  provide  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  services 
to  Indians;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  Congress  I  introduced  or  sup- 
ported   several    legislative    items    de- 


signed to  help  Americans  lead  health- 
ier life  styles.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  in  line  with  those  efforts 
and,  I  hope,  will  complement  broader 
Federal  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  strategies.  My  legislation  is 
the  Indian  Health  Promotion  and  Dis- 
ease Prevention  Act  of  1985.  It  focuses 
on  an  obvious  but  neglected  aspect  of 
Indian  health  care  delivery— preven- 
tive services. 

Recently,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Mark  Andrews,  re- 
introduced the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985.  which  empha- 
sizes health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
sponsors  of  that  bill  agreed  to  add 
three  major  provisions  which  I  sug- 
gested, and  which  are  identical  to 
those  in  this  bill. 

The  three  provisions  are:  First,  de- 
velopment of  a  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  Indian  health 
policy;  second,  inclusion  of  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  services 
within  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and; 
third,  continuation  and  improvement 
of  the  Community  Health  Representa- 
tive Program  as  the  vehicle  to  carry 
out  such  health  promotion  activities. 

Although  these  new  sections  were 
incorporated  into  the  main  bill,  they 
do  not  go  far  enough  unless  a  demon- 
stration project  is  also  established  to 
develop  and  implement  them.  My  bill 
authorizes  a  demonstration  project  to 
develop  the  most  effective  and  cost  ef- 
ficient means  of  providing  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  serv- 
ices. I  believe  the  demonstration 
project  authority  is  vitally  needed  to 
improve  Indian  health  care  and,  in  the 
long  run.  to  reduce  health  care  costs. 
As  the  report  accompanying  the 
Senate  version.  S.  2166,  found: 

Although  significant  gains  have  been  real- 
ized in  improving  the  health  status  of 
Indian  and  AlaslLa  Native  people  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1976.  health  status 
parity  with  the  general  U.S.  population  has 
yet  to  be  achieved. 

If  we  are  still  trying  to  reach  health 
status  parity  for  American  Indians, 
then  primary  health  care  delivery  is 
the  best  way  to  do  that.  As  a  result, 
the  IHS  budget  focuses  on  primary 
health  care.  And  it  is  important  that 
IHS  continue  providing  such  care. 
However,  the  leading  causes  of  IHS 
hospital  admissions  are  those  in  which 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion can  be  the  most  effective.  These 
include:  Pregnancy  complications,  in- 
juries and  poisonings,  and  digestive 
and  respiratory  system  diseases. 
Health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tive activities  can  help  reduce  such  ad- 
missions. 

Therefore,  in  the  long  term  IHS 
needs  to  aggressively  pursue  a  compre- 
hensive health  promotion  strategy,  in- 
cluding programs  for  nutrition  and 
physical  fitness,  control  of  high  blood 
pressure,  reduced  use  of  alcohol  and 


drugs,  and  other  behavioral  changes 
that  individuals  can  make  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  disease. 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  the  land- 
mark publication  Healthy  People, 
challenged  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  the  lead  in  setting  priorities  and 
goals  for  health  prevention  activities, 
and  to  assure  that  preventive  services 
are  made  available  to  high  risk  groups 
on  a  priority  basis.  In  Indian  health 
care,  the  Federal  responsibility  to 
American  Indians  is  even  greater.  We 
need  to  meet  that  challenge,  and  this 
bill  is  a  first  step. 

I  am  persuaded  that  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  our  rising  health  care  costs, 
and  one  way  to  improve  health  care 
delivery,  is  to  better  educate  people 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
need  this  approach  at  all  levels  of  soci- 
ety and  throughout  the  Federal 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  IHS 
can  only  advance  its  goals  and  services, 
and  save  money  with  this  new  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention 
focus. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  which  will  improve 
the  health  and  well-being  of  Indian 
people  nationwide. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chamx): 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  establish  an  ac- 
counting procedure  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  identify  and  con- 
trol expenditures  for  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

CONTROL  OP  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ADVISORY  AND 
ASSISTANCE  SERVICES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEPCNSE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  for  temporary 
relief  of  contractors  providing  support 
services  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  appear  to  be  unduly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  so-called  Mat- 
tingly  cap  on  expenditures  for  con- 
tract services. 

The  cap  was  designed  for  an  alto- 
gether worthy  purpose,  namely,  to 
curb  unwarranted,  excessive,  and 
sometimes  uncontrolled  expenditures 
for  contract  services  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  support  that  objective  whole- 
heartedly, particularly  at  this  time  of 
excessive  military  budgets.  However.  I 
must  observe  that  this  particular  cap 
is  being  implemented  in  ways  that 
may  not  have  been  foreseen  or  intend- 
ed at  the  time  the  1985  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  was  enacted. 

Specifically,  and  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Navy  in  my  State,  the  cap  has 
prompted  an  across-the-board  slow- 
down in  the  funding  of  contracted 
services,  irrespective  of  the  merits  or 
relative  urgency  of  the  programs  in- 
volved. In  Rhode  Island  and  particu- 
larly on  Aquidneck  Island  where  the 


Newport  Navy  base  is  located,  this  has 
had  a  very  adverse  impact  on  a  com- 
munity of  contracting  firms  employing 
up  to  5,000  persons,  which  provide 
technical  services  supporting  training, 
undersea  research,  and  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  which  therefore  contribute 
directly  to  the  readiness  of  naval 
units.  As  funding  has  been  interrupted 
and  deferred,  work  has  stopped  and 
layoffs  have  been  scheduled;  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  prevails  and  some  firms 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  skilled 
work  force. 

There  appears  to  be  concensus  that 
the  situation  has  arisen  because  the 
cap  lacked  sufficient  specificity  and 
that  without  clear  definitions  to  guide 
them,  the  armed  services,  and  particu- 
larly the  Navy,  applied  stringent  re- 
straints across  the  board. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  today 
would  repeal  the  cap  but  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
within  180  days  a  standardized  audit- 
ing procedure  for  identifying  and  con- 
trolling expenditures  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  In  this  way  we  can  assure 
that  restraints  can  be  imposed  in  an 
orderly  and  reasonable  way,  taking 
into  account  specified  standards  with- 
out disrupting  work  already  contract- 
ed for  and  in  progress.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Dyson  of  Maryland 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  initiative 
in  this  troublesome  matter.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
specialized  equipment  for  telephone 
service  to  certain  disabled  persons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT  POR  SERVICE  TO 
CERTAIN  DISABLED  PERSONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  simplify  the  Telecom- 
munications for  the  Disabled  Act  of 
1982.  Action  on  this  measure  will  im- 
prove telephone  communication  serv- 
ice for  the  hearing-impaired. 

Equal  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped continue  to  be  one  of  our  high- 
est priorities.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  educational  opportunities, 
accessibility  standards,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  With  the  passage 
of  the  1982  Telecommunications  Act. 
we  began  to  provide  the  handicapped 
with  the  access  to  the  telephone  that 
they  need  to  carry  on  their  jobs,  com- 
municate with  their  loved  ones,  and 
obtain  emergency  assistance. 

With  the  1951  production  of  a  tele- 
phone receiver  that  is  hearing-aid 
compatible,  access  became  feasible. 
Many  manufacturers  voluntarily  made 
their  phones  compatible.  However, 
telephones  continue  to  be  manufac- 
tured which  are  not  accessible  to  the 
hearing-impaired. 


While  many  of  us  living  in  a  fast- 
paced  society  may  wish  that  the  tele- 
phone didn't  exist,  we  are  all  aware  of 
its  importance  in  our  lives.  Imagine 
the  feeling  we  would  experience  if, 
given  a  deadline  to  complete  informa- 
tion-finding tasks,  we  suddenly  did  not 
have  the  telephone.  Furthermore,  con- 
sider the  problems  faced  by  a  senior 
citizen  who  has  a  hearing  impairment. 
Our  shut-ins  depend  on  the  telephone 
to  obtain  emergency  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Passage  of  S.  402  will  provide  the  in- 
centive needed  to  make  all  new  tele- 
phones hearing-aid  compatible.  This 
legislation  does  not  ask  for  any  retro- 
fitting. No  replacement  cost  is  in- 
volved. All  we  would  do  is  make  the 
future  brighter.  We  would  remove  the 
need  for  Federal  Communications 
Commission  enforcement  of  Public 
Law  97-410. 

Under  the  legislation  passed  in  the 
97th  Congress,  regulations  were  ap- 
proved requiring  all  coin  telephones, 
emergency  use  telephones,  and  tele- 
phones needed  to  signal  life-threaten- 
ing or  emergency  situations  to  be 
hearing-aid  compatible.  Hospital 
rooms,  residential  health  care  facili- 
ties, convalescent  homes,  and  prisons 
also  were  required  to  provide  a  com- 
patible telephone.  While  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  97th  Congress  also 
required  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
rooms  in  hotels  and  motels  to  contain 
hearing  aid-compatible  phones,  the  en- 
forcement of  this  requirement  is  diffi- 
cult. 

If  the  hearing-impaired  are  to  have 
the  same  right  to  access  that  we  enjoy, 
all  new  telephones  manufactured  in 
this  country  should  make  use  of  the 
present  technology.  This  would 
remove  yet  another  barrier  faced  by 
the  hearing-impaired.  With  nearly  13 
percent  of  our  population  made  up  of 
senior  citizens,  many  of  whom  have 
difficulty  hearing,  this  change  is  one 
which  could  result  in  budget  savings. 
Many  of  our  elderly  could  remain  in 
their  own  homes  longer  If  their  tele- 
phones could  provide  them  access  to 
community  health  care  facilities. 

With  approval  of  S.  402.  Congress 
also  would  provide  State  conunissions 
with  the  authority  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  specialized  customer- 
premises  equipment  needed  by  the  dis- 
abled. This  equipment  includes  the  ar- 
tificial larynx,  telephone  handsets 
with  built-in  amplifiers,  and  speaker 
phones  and  miscellaneous  equipment. 
Under  current  law,  a  patchwork  pat- 
tern of  distribution  has  grown  up 
throughout  the  country.  Some  State 
commissions  have  totally  deregulated 
this  equipment.  Others  require  spe- 
cialized customer-premises  equipment 
to  be  provided  under  commission  regu- 
lation, subject  to  approved  tariffs. 
Some  commissions  retain  regulatory 
authority  over  new  orders  for  special- 
ized     customer-premises      equipment 


while  deregulating  equipment  on 
monthly  rental  to  customers.  Several 
State  conunissions  have  ordered  the 
return  to  local  phone  companies  of 
specialized  customer-premises  equip- 
ment which  was  transferred  to  AT&T 
on  January  1.  1984.  In  these  States, 
the  local  companies  provide  special- 
ized customer-premises  equipment 
under  commission-approved  tariffs. 

This  confusing  situation  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  frustration  among  dis- 
abled telephone  customers— many  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  obtain 
needed  equipment;  prices  vary  from 
State  to  State;  availability  is  uncer- 
tain; slow  deliveries  create  hardship: 
and  repair  service  is  difficult  to  find. 
What  was  a  smooth  supply  of  special- 
ized customer- premises  equipment 
through  1983.  under  State  commis- 
sion-approved tariff  rates  with  assured 
availability  and  repair  service,  has 
become  a  costly  source  of  irritation 
and  deprivation.  This  bill  attempts  to 
substitute  order  for  today's  chaos  by 
making  mandatory  State  commission 
regulation  of  specialized  customer- 
premises  equipment.  A  subsidy  of  spe- 
cialized customer-premises  equipment 
from  the  carrier's  general  revenues 
also  is  allowed. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  402.  we  may 
at  last  bring  to  an  end  the  discrimina- 
tion that  continues  to  exist  for  the 
hearing-impaired.  Once  enacted,  this 
bill  could  mean  that  those  with  hear- 
ing difficulties  may  begin  to  share  the 
precious  freedom  of  communication. 
With  this  bill,  we  will  gradually 
remove  the  nonhearing  aid-compatible 
telephones  in  the  communications  net- 
work. Through  attrition  and  through 
voluntary  modifications,  we  will  bring 
a  new.  fuller  life  to  the  hearing-im- 
paired. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  establish  policy  and  pro- 
cedures to  guide  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  in  the  in- 
suance  of  new  licenses  to  operate  ex- 
isting hydroelectric  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

HYDROELECTRIC  FACILITIES  RELICENSING 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  hydroelectric 
project  relicensing.  My  bill  is  identical 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. S.  2711. 

Before  I  describe  my  biU.  let  me  pro- 
vide some  background.  Private  utilities 
are  currently  operating  168  hydroelec- 
tric projects  under  Federal  licenses 
that  will  expire  within  the  next  10 
years.  Public  utilities  would  like  to 
take  over  some  of  these  projects  when 
they  are  relicensed.  As  a  result,  private 
utilities  and  public  utilities  are  in 
court  to  determine  if  existing  law  pro- 
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vides  a  preference  for  public  utilities 
when  hydroelectric  projects  currently 
licensed  to  private  utilities  are  reli- 
censed.  At  the  same  time,  the  private 
utilities  want  Congress  to  amend  the 
law  to  make  it  clear  that  a  preference 
for  public  utilities  does  not  exist  in 
such  instances. 

The  projects  at  stake  within  the 
next  10  years  have  a  total  installed  ca- 
pacity of  about  3  million  kilowatts,  the 
equivalent  of  three  average  nuclear 
powerplants.  Although  this  is  a  small 
amount  of  capacity  from  a  national 
perspective,  these  projects  generate 
extremely  low-cost  electricity  that  is 
very  important  to  certain  utility  sys- 
tems, particularly  in  California. 

The  relevant  law  is  part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  originally  enacted  in 
1920  as  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act. 
That  act  established  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  now  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
empowered  it  to  issue  licenses  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Nation's  navi- 
gable rivers.  These  licenses  may  be 
issued  for  a  maximum  of  50  years. 

The  act  clearly  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  preference  to  States  and 
municipalities  over  private  utilities  in 
the  issuance  of  original  licenses  where 
the  applications  filed  are  equally  well 
adapted,  16  U.S.C.  800(a).  In  other 
words,  the  preference  provision  acts  as 
a  tie  breaker. 

When  an  original  license  expires,  the 
United  States  has  the  option  of  taking 
over  the  project  and  thereafter  operat- 
ing it.  If  the  United  States  chooses  not 
to  take  over  the  project,  the  Commis- 
sion may  issue  a  new  license  to  either 
the  original  licensee  or  to  another  li- 
cense applicant.  If  the  new  license  is 
issued  to  an  applicant  other  than  the 
original  licensee,  the  new  licensee  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  original  licensee 
an  amount  equal  to  the  original  licens- 
ee's net  investment. 

Many  original  licenses  have  now  ex- 
pired or  are  about  to  expire;  conse- 
quently, the  Commission  is  in  the 
process  of  relicensing  these  facilities. 
The  crucial  legal  issue  is  whether  the 
preference  for  public  bodies  that  ap- 
plies in  the  issuance  of  original  li- 
censes also  applies  when  projects  are 
relicensed. 

Because  the  act  is  not  entirely  clear 
on  this  issue,  the  Commission  has  vas- 
cillated  in  its  interpretation  of  the  rel- 
evant provisions.  In  1968.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
testified  before  Congress  that  the 
preference  provision  does  not  apply  in 
relicensing  proceedings  where  the 
competition  is  between  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipality and  the  original  licensee. 

Then,  in  June  1980,  the  Commission 
issued  an  opinion  that  the  public  pref- 
erence does  apply  in  such  instances. 
That  case,  known  as  the  Bountiful  de- 
cision, arose  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  city  of  Bountiful.  UT.  for  a 


legal  interpretation  of  the  act.  The 
Commission  unanimously  declared 
that  the  statutory  preference  for 
States  and  municipalities  applies  to  all 
competitive  relicensing  proceedings.  In 
other  words,  a  public  utility  would  re- 
ceive the  new  license  if  it  submits  a 
plan  that  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  private  util- 
ity that  held  the  original  license.  This 
interpretation  was  affirmed  by  the 
11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  review. 

But  then,  on  October  6.  1983.  the 
Commission  overruled  the  Bountiful 
decision.  That  decision  involved  the  re- 
licensing of  the  Merwin  Dam  in  Wash- 
ington State.  The  original  license  for 
Merwin  Dam  was  held  by  a  private 
utility.  When  the  original  license  ex- 
pired, the  private  utility  applied  for  a 
new  license  and  was  challenged  by  a 
public  utility.  The  majority  of  the 
Commission  held  that  the  public  pref- 
erence does  not  apply  where  the  exist- 
ing licensee  is  an  applicant  in  the  reli- 
censing proceedings.  The  Merwin  deci- 
sion has  been  appealed  by  the  public 
utility  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
where  a  decision  is  expected  soon. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress, two  bills  were  introduced  In  the 
Senate,  S.  2710  and  S.  2711.  S.  2710 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Wallop 
and  others;  it  provided  that  a  public 
preference  does  not  exist  with  respect 
to  relicensing  and  would  have  required 
that  any  successful  challenger  to  an 
existing  licensee  pay  the  existing  li- 
censee just  compensation.  My  bill,  S. 
2711.  would  have  created  a  presump- 
tion In  favor  of  the  existing  licensee 
but  did  not  Include  a  just  compensa- 
tion provision.  No  hearings  were  held. 

In  formulating  my  own  views  on  this 
matter,  I  start  from  the  premise  that 
we  should  seek  to  avoid  unnecessary 
economic  disruptions  and  dislocations 
to  electric  consumers.  I  believe  that  a 
hydroelectric  project  should  change 
hands  only  if  the  interests  of  electric 
consumers  are  thereby  better  served  in 
some  tangible  way.  I  also  believe  that 
the  utility  Industry  needs  to  have  this 
uncertain  area  of  law  resolved,  and 
that  Congress  should  decide  the  Issue, 
not  the  courts. 

To  this  end,  my  bill  makes  It  clear 
that  a  preference  for  public  bodies 
does  not  apply  on  relicensing.  Instead, 
my  bill  provides  a  presumption  In 
favor  of  the  existing  licensee.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  existing  licensee,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  will  receive  the 
new  license  upon  relicensing  unless  an- 
other applicant  comes  forward  with 
plans  that  are  better  adapted  to  serve 
the  public  Interest.  If  the  existing  li- 
censee does  not  apply  for  a  new  li- 
cense, the  new  license  would  be  issued 
to  the  applicant  who  submits  the 
plans  that  are  best  adapted  to  serve 
the  public  interest. 


My  bill  also  sets  out  four  criteria  to 
be  used  by  the  Commission  in  making 
the  public  Interest  determination.  The 
first  criterion  basically  restates  a  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  that  the 
Commission  consider  the  plans  of  each 
applicant  to  develop,  conserve,  and  uti- 
lize in  the  public  Interest  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region.  The  second  cri- 
terion is  a  new  requirement  that  the 
Commission  consider  the  relative  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  customers  served 
by  each  license  applicant  if  such  appli- 
cant were  to  fall  to  receive  the  license. 
I  believe  that  this  criterion  should  be 
In  the  law  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
Commission  fully  considers  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  issuing  a  li- 
cense to  one  applicant  over  another. 
The  third  criterion  places  emphasis  on 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  project  in  a  manner 
most  likely  to  provide  efficient,  reli- 
able electric  service. 

Finally,  the  fourth  criterion  requires 
the  Conunisslon  to  consider  the  need 
of  each  applicant  for  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  project  to  serve  its 
existing  customers.  This  is  Intended  to 
deter  those  utilities  who  do  not  need 
additional  electricity  but  who  would 
nevertheless  seek  a  license  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reselling  the  power  at  a  profit. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  these  particular 
criteria.  I  am  entirely  open  to  suggest- 
ed improvements.  But  I  do  believe  that 
Congress  should  carefully  articulate 
the  criteria  that  should  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  In  relicensing  hy- 
droelectric facilities.  I  also  believe  that 
those  criteria  should  reflect  today's 
needs,  not  those  that  existed  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  over  60  years  ago. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  note  some- 
thing that  my  bill  does  not  do.  My  bill 
does  not  change  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  when  an  existing  licensee 
does  not  receive  the  new  license  in  a 
relicensing  proceeding.  Under  existing 
law.  the  new  licensee  must  only  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  existing  licensee's 
net  Investment  In  the  project.  Under 
S.  2710,  In  the  98th  Congress,  the  new 
licensee  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  "just  compensation  in  an  amount 
that  the  Commission  shall  determine 
in  accordance  with  due  process  of 
law." 

I  have  several  reasons  for  not  includ- 
ing this  provision  In  my  bill.  First.  I 
think  that  such  a  provision  would 
snarl  the  relicensing  process  in  endless 
litigation  unless  Congress  is  prepared 
to  spend  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
nailing  down  every  detail  of  its  mean- 
ing. For  example,  what  does  just  com- 
pensation mean  in  this  context?  If  It 
means  fair  market  value,  what  does 
this  include?  Would  it  include  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  physical  facility 
only?  If  so.  what  is  the  value  of  the 
physical  facility  in  the  absence  of  the 


falling  water?  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps just  compensation  includes  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  electricity 
that  will  be  generated  at  the  site  over 
the  term  of  the  new  license.  If  so,  how 
would  such  electricity  be  valued? 

Besides  the  complex  legal  problems 
raised  by  a  just  compensation  provi- 
sion. I  also  have  serious  doubts  about 
whether  the  provision  is  sound  policy. 
The  private  utilities  that  currently 
hold  licenses  knew  from  the  outset 
that  they  would  be  compensated  only 
for  their  net  Investment  If  they  did 
not  receive  the  successor  license.  Pre- 
sumably they  have  done  their  finan- 
cial planning  with  this  fact  In  mind. 
But  now  they  would  like  to  amend  the 
law  to  provide  a  much  higher  level  of 
compensation.  Is  that  fair? 

Finally.  I  don't  think  that  a  well-run 
electric  utility  needs  a  just  compensa- 
tion provision  in  the  context  of  my 
bill.  My  bill  creates  a  presumption  In 
favor  of  the  existing  licensee.  This 
means  that  the  existing  licensee  will 
receive  the  new  license  unless  another 
utility  comes  forward  with  a  better 
plan.  I'm  confident  that  a  well-run  ex- 
isting licensee  will  almost  always  pre- 
vail under  this  test.  Only  a  Inept  exist- 
ing licensee  is  likely  to  lose,  and  in 
such  a  case  I  don't  think  that  the  ex- 
isting licensee  deserves  anything  more 
thsin  the  compensation  for  "net  invest- 
ment" provided  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
early  hearings  on  the  issue  of  hydro- 
electric project  relicensing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Hydroelec- 
tric Facility  Relicensing  Amendments  of 
1985-. 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  800  (a))  is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  •original"  after  "hereun- 
der or";  and 

(b)  by  striking  "and  in  issuing  licenses  to 
new  licensees  under  section  15  hereof". 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  808)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  through 
"terms  and  conditions  to  a  new  licensee, " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  If  the  United  States  does  not. 
at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  license,  ex- 
ercise its  right  to  take  over  any  project  or 
projects  of  the  licensee,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 14.  the  Commission  may  issue  a  new  li- 
cense to  the  existing  licensee  or  to  a  new  li- 
censee. If  the  existing  licensee  applies  for  a 
new  license,  the  Commission  shall  issue  a 
new  license  to  such  existing  licensee  unless 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  plans 
of  another  applicant  are  better  adapted  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  If  the  existing  li- 
censee does  not  apply  for  a  new  license,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  new  license  to  the 
applicant  the  plans  of  which  are  best  adapt- 


ed to  serve  the  public  interest.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  not  issue  a  license  unless  it  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  applicant  is  able  to  carry  out 
such  plans. 

•(b)  In  making  a  determination  of  the 
public  interest  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  consider: 

"(1)  the  plans  of  each  applicant  to  devel- 
op, conserve,  and  utilize  in  the  public  inter- 
est the  water  resources  of  the  region; 

"(2)  the  relative  economic  impact  upon 
customers  served  by  each  applicant  upon 
the  failure  of  such  applicant  to  receive  the 
license; 

•(3)  the  ability  of  each  applicant  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  project  in  a  manner 
most  likely  to  provide  efficient,  reliable  elec- 
tric service;  and 

••(4)  the  need  of  each  applicant  for  the 
electricity  generated  by  the  project  or 
projects  to  serve  its  existing  customers."; 

(b)  by  redesignating  the  remainder  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  subsection  (c): 

(c)  by  striking  'which  license"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'A  license  issued  under 
this  section";  and 

(d)  by  redesignating  existing  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (d).* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  404.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Feder- 
al building  and  U.S.  courthouse  In 
Ashland.  KY.  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house"; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

CARL  D.  PERKINS  FEDERAL  BUILDING  AND  U.S. 
COUR'THOOSE 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  In  honor  of 
the  late  Carl  D.  Perkins,  who  repre- 
sented Kentucky's  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  nearly  36  years 
before  his  untimely  death  on  August 
3.  1984.  This  bill  would  designate  the 
Federal  building  and  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Ashland,  KY.  as  the  'Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Court- 
house." 

Identical  legislation  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  last  year 
and  was  reported  from  the  Senate  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, only  to  die  on  the  calendar  In  the 
last  minutes  of  the  session  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  its  merits.  My  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  Congressman  Natch- 
ER.  reintroduced  the  bill  In  the  House 
at  the  beginning  of  the  99th  Congress 
and  I  am  following  suit  In  my  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  cannot  stress  how  appropriate  this 
gesture  would  be.  Carl  Perkins  repre- 
sented the  mountain  hollows,  the 
towns  and  cities  such  as  Ashland  with 
a  devotion  and  affection  of  near-leg- 
endary proportions.  He  loved  his 
people,  and  never  stopped  fighting  for 
them. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Congressman  Perkins 
know  of  his  unyielding  dedication  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life,  both  In 
Appalachia  and  around  the  Nation. 

Children  across  America  have  been 
able  to  rise  above  the  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation of  their  surroundings  through 


some  of  the  educational  programs  for 
which  he  fought  long  and  hard,  par- 
ticularly vocational  training. 

As  a  member,  and.  later,  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Representative  Perkins  was  a 
key  force  behind  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  created  remedial  help  for  disad- 
vantaged children  and  provided  aid  for 
school  libraries. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
which  has  helped  some  of  the  poorest 
sections  of  eastern  Kentucky  and 
other  States  obtain  badly  needed 
roads  and  hospitals. 

Carl  Perkins  never  forgot  from 
where  he  came.  He  went  home  often, 
traveling  the  backroads  of  his  district, 
chatting  with  and  listening  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

Such  commitment  Is  not  easily  for- 
gotten. And  recognition  of  Carl  Per- 
kins, through  passage  of  this  bill, 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
strength  and  character. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
take  an  early  look  at  this  legislation 
and  to  expedite  its  passage  through 
the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  407.  A  blU  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  assist  In  eliminating  census  under- 
counts.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CENSUS  AWARENESS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITT  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses the  problems  associated  with 
the  imdercountlng  of  minorities  by 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  bill  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  census  awareness 
program  to  Increase  citizen  awareness 
on  the  Importance  of  the  census  In 
order  to  reduce  undercounts. 

Over  100  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
governmental  funds  are  distributed 
based  upon  census  information.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  population  daU 
which  is  used.  According  to  authori- 
ties, a  serious  undercount  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  minorities  now  exists.  The 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  as  much 
as  1  to  2  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  missed  in  1980,  with  the  high- 
est concentration  among  minorities. 
Approximately  4.5  percent  of  those 
not  counted  in  1980  are  black  and  3.5 
to  4  percent  Hispanic.  This  imder- 
count  acts  to  shortchange  cities  and 
States  where  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  minority  citizens. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  assist 
In  correcting  this  problem.  During  the 
98th  Congress,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  The  hearings 
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focused  primarily  on  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  census  undercount. 
According  to  the  hearing  record, 
nearly  every  State  and  many  large 
cities  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  1980  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease citizen  awareness  of  the  need  to 
participate  in  the  census.  Efforts  to 
reduce  the  undercount  were  also  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Yet  despite 
these  efforts,  while  the  total  number 
of  persons  uncounted  in  the  1980  de- 
cennial census  decreased,  the  number 
of  minorities  uncounted  in  compari- 
sion  to  nonminorities  remained  ap- 
proximately 4  to  1;  no  change  since 
the  1970  census. 

As  more  information  is  known  about 
how  our  population  is  changing,  even 
greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  population  in- 
formation. The  proportion  of  minority 
groups,  particularly  foreign  Iwm,  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Between  1970 
and  1980  our  foreign  bom  population 
rose  from  slightly  under  10  million  to 
more  than  14  million,  6  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Approximately  10 
percent  of  our  central  city  population 
were  foreign  bom  in  1980. 

The  Hispanic  population  is  also 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace,  representing 
about  6.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  pop- 
ulation in  1980.  The  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported 9  million  Hispanics  in  1970  and 
14.6  million  in  1980.  a  61-percent  in- 
crease since  1970.  While  this  is  consid- 
ered the  most  accurate  count  ever,  it  is 
believed  to  be  significantly  lower  than 
actual  totals.  Other  minority  groups 
are  in  a  similar  situation  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  reach 
these  groups. 

It  is  obvious,  regardless  of  efforts  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
the  undercount. 

According  to  Amoldo  S.  Torres,  na- 
tional executive  director  of  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens, 
there  are  several  reasons  for  the  un- 
dercount, including  fear,  hostility  and 
apathy  among  minority  citizens.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  improve  accuracy  through 
greater  promotional  campaigns  direct- 
ed at  the  existing  negative  percep- 
tions. Assurances  of  confidentiality 
also  must  be  maintained  and  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  efforts 
must  be  made  to  address  the  problems 
of  undercounting.  Of  course,  if  possi- 
ble current  methodologies  must  con- 
tinue to  be  improved. 

The  Census  Awareness  and  Account- 
ability Act  of  1985  addresses  these 
needs  and  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  census  under- 
count which  now  exists.  It  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  5-year  Census  Bureau 
grant  program  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan,  develop,  and  operate 
State  and  local  minority  advisory  com- 
mittees  intended   to   increase   citizen 


awareness  and  cooperation  for  compil- 
ing population  data  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  1990  decennial  census.  Fund- 
ing levels  for  the  program  would  be  set 
at  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1986-89 
and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
subject  to  annual  review  and  appro- 
priations. The  bill  further  instructs 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  distribution  of  all  appropri- 
ated fuiids.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  also  required  to  report  to 
Congress  prior  to  the  1990  census  on 
intended  procedures  for  correcting  un- 
dercounting or  overcounting. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  receive 
thorough  and  prompt  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  The  1990  census  is  only  5 
years  away.  As  the  importance  of  the 
census  and  population  data  increases 
steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  its  ac- 
curacy. The  undercount,  while  it 
cannot  be  eliminated,  can  be  mini- 
mized and  compensated  for.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Census  Awareness 
and  Accountability  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  141(f)  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  not  later  than  18  months  before  the 
appropriate  census  date,  a  report  containing 
the  Secretary's  determination  concerning 
the  procedures,  if  any.  for  estimating  and 
adjusting  for  any  overcount  or  undercount 
in  any  tabulation  of  total  population  by 
State  or  other  geographic  area  which  may 
occur  in  such  census  (including  the  estimat- 
ed total  cost  and  the  projected  timetable  for 
carrying  out  any  such  procedures,  and  the 
characteristics  of  any  population  groups 
particularly  affected  by  or  involved  in  the 
overcount  or  undercount);  and 

"(4)  after  submission  of  a  report  under 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  before  the  appropriate  census  date,  if 
the  Secretary  finds  new  circumstances  exist 
which  necessitate  that  the  subjects,  types  of 
information,  questions,  or  procedures  (or 
any  cost  estimate,  timetable,  or  population 
description  accompanying  such  procedures) 
contained  in  the  report  so  submitted  be 
modified,  a  report  containing  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  the  subjects,  types 
of  information,  questions,  or  procedures  (or 
accompanying  matter)  as  proposed  to  be 
modified.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  141  the 
following  new  section: 
"B  141a.  GranU 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  grants  to  States  and  local 


units  of  general  purpose  government  in 
order  to  promote  activities  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  of  any  undercounts  which 
may  occur  in  the  decennial  census  of  popu- 
lation conducted  under  section  141(a)  of 
this  title  in  1990. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  appropriate  written  application 
is  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  complete  with  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regrulation  require. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Census  in  making  a  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  any  application 
under  this  section  and  in  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  A  grant  under  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  be  paid  from  sums  available 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  shall  be  made  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  except  that— 

"(A)  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
1988.  and  1989.  not  more  than  S500,000  may 
be  awarded  with  respect  to  any  State  (in 
eluding  any  local  units  of  general  purpose 
government  within  such  State)  In  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  in  fiscal  year  1990,  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  awarded  with  respect  to 
any  State  (including  any  local  units  of  gen- 
eral purpose  government  within  such  State) 
In  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  and  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'local  unit  of  general  pur- 
pose government'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  under  section  184  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  5  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  141  the 
following  new  item: 
"141a.  Grants.". 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr.    D'Amato, 

Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Rudman,    Mr. 

Sasser,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Pres- 

SLER,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 

S.  408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 

Business     Act     to     provide     program 

levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 

authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 

Administration's   programs   for   fiscal 

years    1986,    1987,   and    1988,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Small  Business. 

SKAU.  BUSINESS  AnTHORIZATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I,  along  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  conmiittee.  Senator 
Bumpers,  Senator  D'Amato.  Senator 
Rudman.  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Sasser,  and  Senator  Kasten,  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  program 
levels  and  authorizations  for  programs 
at  the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA]  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1988. 

The  provisions  set  forth  in  this  bill 
maintain  effective  financial  and  man- 
agement assistance  programs  that 
have  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 


the  small  business  community.  Yet. 
given  the  highest  deficit  this  Nation 
has  ever  known,  the  bill  reflects  our 
strong  desire  to  show  fiscal  responsi- 
bility with  the  funding  of  the  SBA  and 
its  programs.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion eliminates  most  of  the  direct  lend- 
ing programs  at  SBA  including  the 
General  Business,  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Energy,  and  501  Company  Loans. 
Thus,  substantial  savings  are  achieved 
by  reducing  SBAs  direct  lending  pro- 
gram level  from  $257  million  to  $86 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  This  results 
in  an  approximate  dollar  for  dollar 
savings  in  budget  authority. 

The  funding  for  the  guaranteed  loan 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1986  are 
frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level.  In 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  there  is 
simply  a  modest  increase  in  the  SBA 
program  levels  consistent  with  the  in- 
flation factor  used  by  CBO  for  all 
Government  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  chart 
provides  a  detailed  breakdown,  by  pro- 
gram, of  SBA  lending  activities,  their 
program  level  in  this  fiscal  year,  and 
the  recommended  levels  in  fiscal  year 
1986: 

BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  FUND  SMAU  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM  LEVELS 
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Mr.  President,  additional  substantial 
savings  are  also  achieved  in  oiu-  bill 
through  eliminating  SBA's  Nonphysi- 
cal  Disaster  Loan  Program.  This  pro- 
gram, eliminated  by  Congress  in  1981. 
was  not  only  reauthorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  but  two  new  Nonphysical 
Disaster  Loan  Programs  were  created. 


over  my  strenuous  objection,  at  a  cost 
of  $100  million  per  year.  In  times  of 
budget  deficits  soaring  over  $200  bil- 
lion annually,  programs  such  as  this 
are  simply  not  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  men- 
tioned in  our  bill  are  those  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
over  the  past  few  years  has  urged  the 
SBA  to  emphasize.  Specifically,  the 
Bank  Guaranteed  Lending,  Small 
Business  Investment  Company 
[SBIC],  and  503  Development  Compa- 
ny, are  all  fully  fimded  at  fiscal  year 
1985  levels.  These  are  programs  that 
effectively  utilize  private  sector  re- 
sources and  expertise.  This  public-pri- 
vate partnership  allows  small  firms  to 
have  access  to  capital,  otherwise  im- 
available.  By  opening  these  capital 
pools  to.  small  business,  we  have  wit- 
nessed economic  growth,  community 
revitalization  and  job  creation. 

SBIC'S  AND  MESBIC'S 

The  Committee  has  traditionally 
supported  adetjuate  funding  for  the 
SBA  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany ESBIC]  and  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Company 
[MESBIC]  Programs.  SBIC's  and 
MESBIC'S  are  SBA-licensed  companies 
which,  through  a  private  and  public 
sector  partnership,  provide  equity  cap- 
ital, long-term  loans  and  management 
assistance  to  small  business  concerns 
and  to  small  business  concerns  owned 
by  socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

In  return  for  a  commitment  to  invest 
in  small  businesses.  SBIC's  are  li- 
censed by  SBA  and  authorized  to  issue 
a  debenture  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  full 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury,  plus  a 
premium:  MESBIC'S.  which  .  go 
through  the  same  licensing  procedure, 
obtain  leverage  capital  from  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  purchases  of 
preferred  securities  in  the  MESBIC 
itself  and  through  debentures.  To  be 
currently  licensed  as  an  SBIC  or 
MESBIC,  the  company  must  first  have 
a  minimum  of  $500,000  in  private 
sector,  paid-in  capital.  Before  an  SBIC 
can  leverage  any  funds,  it  must  have 
first  committed  at  least  60  percent  of 
its  own  capital  to  Investments  in  small 
business  concerns. 

SBA  Administrator  James  C.  Sand- 
ers has  testified  before  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Conmiittee  "that  this  innovative 
program  has  succeeded  in  providing 
unique  and  much  needed  assistance  to 
small  businesses."  He  called  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  "impressive."  and 
said  that  since  its  inception,  nearly 
$4.5  billion  of  financial  assistance  has 
been  provided  to  more  than  66,000 
small  concerns.  These  firms  in  tum 
have  produced  jobs,  economic  gains, 
and  tax  revenues  far  exceeding  the 
Government's  cost  of  operating  the 
program,  according  to  Sanders. 

As  part  of  their  internal  evaluation 
of    the    program.    SBA    tracked    the 


growth  of  100  small  business  recipients 
of  SBIC  financing  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  SBIC  portfolio.  The 
agency  found  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  employment,  sales,  prof- 
its, and  assets  of  these  client  firms. 
After  tracking  these  portfolio  compa- 
nies for  6  years,  SBA  found  that  they 
had  increased  employment  by  a  net 
1,866  jobs  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
These  100  firms  received  initial  SBIC 
disbursements  of  $12.2  million  and 
benefited  from  an  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion of  SBIC  financing 

SECTION  803  CERTIPIED  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
section  503  Certified  Development 
Company  Program  is  one  of  the  Feder- 
al Government's  primary  economic  de- 
velopment programs.  The  section  503 
Program  enacted  in  1980,  was  designed 
to  make  the  SBA  an  active  partner 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  in  making  long-term 
capital  available  for  small  business  ex- 
pansion and  job  creation.  The  503  Pro- 
gram is  already  playing  an  important 
role  in  revitalizing  local  conununities 
across  the  Nation.  Under  section  503, 
banks  are  encouraged  to  make,  and  are 
making  long-term  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses under  more  favorable  terms. 
Prior  to  the  program's  enactment, 
there  was  little  long-term,  fixed-asset 
lending  available  for  many  of  these 
companies. 

Section  503  authorizes  the  SBA  to 
guarantee  debentures  issued  by  Certi- 
fied Development  Companies  [CDC's] 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land, 
plant,  and  equipment  for  small  busi- 
ness expansion.  The  commitment  of  a 
substantial  number  of  new  jobs  result- 
ing from  the  expansion  is  a  require- 
ment before  any  such  loan  can  be 
made.  SBA  guarantees  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  project  costs;  10  percent 
comes  from  the  small  business  itself; 
and  the  remaining  50  percent  comes 
from  a  private  sector,  third  party 
lender,  such  as  a  bank.  Maturities  on 
these  loans  can  be  for  up  to  25  years. 
SBA  began  certifyng  CDC's  in  late 
1980.  As  of  December  30,  1984.  541 
CDC's  had  been  certified,  and  over 
2.300  projects  had  been  financed. 

The  40  percent  of  the  project  costs 
put  up  by  the  CDC's  for  these  2.300 
loans  totalled  $438.3  million.  By  De- 
cember 31.  1984,  58,600  documented 
jobs  had  been  created  as  a  result  of 
financings  made  under  this  program, 
with  an  average  SBA  investment  per 
job  of  only  $7,600.  The  current  SBA 
estimate  of  the  nvimber  of  jobs  created 
approaches  100,000  and  the  average  in- 
vestment per  job  has  been  steadily 
dropping  since  the  inception  of  the 
503  Program.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
jobs  created  have  been  permanent  jobs 
in  the  manufacturing  and  whole/retail 
industries.  In  every  quarter  since  the 
creation  of  the  503  Program,  more  and 
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more  jobs  have  been  created  and  the 
Federal  commitment  per  job  has  de- 
clined. Thus,  the  section  503  program 
is  a  classic  example  of  a  Federal  jobs 
profirram  that  works,  and  works  well. 

BANK  CtJARANTEE  LENDING  PROGRAM 

SBAs  Loan  Guarantee  Programs 
have  traditionally  helped  many  small 
businesses  sustain  and  expand  oper- 
ations. At  times  when  banking  regula- 
tions often  constrain  private  lending 
institutions  from  meeting  the  long- 
term  capital  needs  of  any  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
has  helped  entrepreneurs  to  compete 
and  gain  entry  into  the  economic 
mainstream.  In  this  way,  it  allows 
small  businesses  to  create  and  sustain 
jobs. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  7(a)  Guar- 
anteed Lending  Program  prepared  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAG],  and  released  in  April  1983. 
supported  the  proposition  that  the 
7(a)  program  helps  small  businesses 
overcome  discrimination  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  capital  market.  GAG 
found  that  the  absence  of  a  7(a)  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  would  result  in 
many  small  businesses  not  getting 
long-term  credit  because  of  credit  ra- 
tioning in  the  capital  market.  Without 
the  SBA  guarantee,  borrowers  would 
simply  not  qualify  for  private  market 
assistance  or  would  likely  only  qualify 
with  shorter  maturities,  higher  inter- 
est rates,  or  smaller  loan  amounts,  the 
study  said. 

Bankers  surveyed  by  GAG  said  that 
82  percent  of  the  loans  made  under 
the  General  Business  Guaranteed 
Lending  Program  would  not  have  been 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  if  at 
all,  without  the  guarantee. 

The  same  GAG  report  documents 
the  critical  problems  traditionally 
faced  by  most  most  small  businesses  in 
obtaining  long-term  credit.  GAO's 
analysis  demonstrates  that  the  SBA 
guarantee  goes  a  long  way  toward 
easing  this  financial  strain:  it  deter- 
mined that  "approximately  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  banks' 
long-term  financing— 6  years  or  more— 
to  small  businesses  may  carry  an  SBA 
guarantee."  This  estimate  applied  to 
the  8,900  banks  that  participated  in 
the  SBA  Program  during  fiscal  years 
1979-81.  These  loans  to  viable  small 
businesses  both  provide  financial  re- 
sources not  available  elsewhere  and  re- 
turns to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located  in  the  form  of  new 
jobs  and  economic  revitalizaton. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  administration  has  recommend- 
ed the  elimination  of  SBA  based  upon 
the  proposal  of  OMB.  As  I  have  al- 
ready advised  the  leadership,  let  me  be 
very  clear  that  I  oppose  this  proposal. 
OMB's  shortsighted  effort  to  abolish 
SBA  makes  no  sense  because: 

It  would  eliminate  the  only  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  whose  sole 
mission  is  to  promote  and  assist  the 


Nation's  14  million  small  businesses, 
which  account  for  97  percent  of  all 
businesses  and  annually  create  over  80 
percent  of  all  net,  new  jobs;  In  1980, 
1981  and  1982.  100  percent  of  all  net, 
new  jobs  were  created  by  small  busi- 
ness according  to  the  President's  most 
recent  report  on  the  state  of  small 
business: 

It  does  not  take  into  account  the  sig- 
nificance of  small  businesses'  impact 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  stimu- 
lus that  SBA  programs  provide  to 
small  business  growth  and  stability 
and  the  essential  advocacy  role  of  SBA 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses: 

It  fails  to  recognize  all  of  the  posi- 
tive developments  made  at  SBA  during 
the  past  few  years  because  of  the  com- 
mittee's oversight  and  the  administra- 
tive reforms  instituted  by  SBA  Admin- 
istrator James  C.  Sanders: 

It  would  abolish  a  solid  core  of  pro- 
grams carefully  crafted  and  legislated 
by  Congress  specifically  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  obtaining  long-term  fi- 
nancing and  management  and  techni- 
cal assistance:  and 

It  would  reverse  a  long  established 
congressional  policy  of  providing 
timely  Federal  assistance  to  communi- 
ties trying  to  rebuild  from  a  devasta- 
tion caused  by  a  natural  disaster. 

In  1981,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, as  part  of  a  reconciliation  bill, 
made  substantial  cuts  in  the  SBA 
budget.  The  committee  eliminated  and 
revised  various  SBA  programs,  result- 
ing in  an  overall  budget  reduction  of 
27  percent.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  savings  were  lost  when  OMB, 
over  my  strenuous  objection,  advocat- 
ed the  passage  of  a  reconciliation  bill, 
H.R.  4169— now  Public  Law  98-270— 
putting  farmers  back  into  the  SBA 
Disaster  Loan  Program.  The  net  result 
was  a  Disaster  Lending  Program  dupli- 
cative of  the  efforts  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  a  program 
costing  the  Government  hundreds  of 
millions  of  more  dollars  annually. 

Although  the  bUl  we  have  intro- 
duced today  does  not  reflect  my  desire 
to  achieve  additional  savings  by  re- 
moving SBA  from  farm  disaster  assist- 
ance lending  and  making  sure  that 
farmers  go  to  FmHA  for  farm  disaster 
assistance,  this  is  something  I  intend 
to  actively  pursue  during  committee 
hearings  and  markup  of  the  bill. 

In  late  February,  I  intend  to  hold 
hearings  on  an  SBA  multi-year  au- 
thorization bill.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mittee will  carefully  evaluate  all  SBA 
programs  with  an  eye  toward  meaning- 
ful reforms  and  cost  savings.  No  pro- 
gram will  be  sacred.  However.  I  want 
to  stress  that  the  starting  point  for 
these  deliberations  will  be  that  SBA 
will  continue  to  provide  small  busi- 
nesses with  critically  needed  financial 
and  management  assistance.  The  bill 
we  have  introduced  today  contains  a 
number  of  meaningful,  cost-savings  re- 


forms. After  hearing  from  the  small 
business  community  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearings,  additional  savings 
may  be  achieved  based  on  their  recom- 
mendations. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  provides  es- 
sential services  to  a  vital  sector  of  our 
economy  and  should  be  maintained. 
Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1981,  I  have  made  the  over- 
sight of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration a  top  legislative  priority.  As  a 
result  of  our  efforts  the  agency  budget 
has  been  significantly  reduced  and  the 
overall  performance  of  the  agency  has 
Improved  remarkably. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  408 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 
LXVELS 

Section  1.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  subaec- 
tions: 

"(u)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1986: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $45,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sums,  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $20,000,000  In  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  and  $25,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  tJnIted  SUtes  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  the 
Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
$3,180,000,000  In  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures;  and  of 
such  sum,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10),  $60,000,000  In  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (11).  $15,000,000  In  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12).  and 
$450,000,000  In  loans  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  in  section  503. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
t)entures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $250,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,115,000,000. 

•■(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000. 

"(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
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and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act:  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(v)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl 
ated  to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $555,000,000.  Of  such  sum  $333,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (u).  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3):  $12,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958:  and 
$210,000,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration.". 

"(w)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1987: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $47,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $21,000,000  In  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  and  $26,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$3,320,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $63,000,000  In  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (11).  $16,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (12),  and 
$470,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  In  section  503. 

'•(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $43,000,000  In  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $261,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,164,000,000. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $157,000,000. 

"(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(x)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $597,300,000.  Of  such  sum  $368,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (w).  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3):  $15,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$213,800,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration.". 


"(y)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1988: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $49,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans:  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $22,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10).  and  $27,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-92. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$3,458,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $6,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10).  $65,000,000  in  loans  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (11).  $16,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12),  and 
$489,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  in  section  503. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $45,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
tjentures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $272,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  rv  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,213,000,000. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $163,000,000. 

"(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  section  7(bKl)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(z)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $619,800,000.  Of  such  sum  $387,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (y),  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3):  $14,500,000  shaU  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$218,300,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  from  (t)  "and  for  each  of 
such  years "  and  Inserting  "for  fiscal  year 
1985". 

DISASTER  LENDING  REFORMS 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and 

(4). 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  today  with  Sena- 
tor Weicker  and  Senators  Nukm. 
Sasser,  D'Amato,  and  Rudmam  in  in- 
troducing a  new  3-year  authorization 
bill  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  want  to  assure  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  introduction  of  this  bill  is 
more  than  symbolic,  although  this  bill 


is  an  important  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  small  business. 

The  President  has  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  only  Federal  agency  created 
by  Congress  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  15  million  small  businesses, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  in  the  Senate  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  President  and  to  the  country 
that  we  support  small  business,  we 
support  SBA  and  its  goals.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  as  Senator 
Weicker  has  emphasized,  any  propos- 
al from  the  administration  to  abolish 
an  agency  as  important  as  SBA  should 
be  treated  in  a  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed manner.  That  is  to  say,  the 
leadership  in  the  Congress  should  not 
begin  deliberations  over  the  fate  of 
major  Federal  agencies  based  on  press 
leaks  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

It  the  President  wants  to  get  rid  of 
this  agency,  he  should  have  a  bill 
drafted,  send  it  up  here,  let  the  au- 
thorizing committee  review  it,  and  let 
Congress  work  its  will.  Until  that  hap- 
pens, it  is  only  proper  that  we  should 
go  forward  with  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion process. 

Let  me  add  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  hardly  imderstand  Mr.  Stockman's 
estimates  about  savings  which  could 
come  from  abolition  of  SBA.  While 
OMB  has  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $1.5 
billion,  I've  looked  at  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  SBA,  since  I  also  happen 
to  sit  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  funds  the  agency,  and  I 
saw  that  we  appropriated  about  $700 
million  for  the  agency  last  year. 

So  we  could  eliminate  that  appro- 
priation by  abolishing  SBA  100  times 
over,  and  the  President's  budget  would 
still  be  out  of  balance  by  $100  billion. 
Even  more  troubling  is  the  proposal  to 
sell  off  the  agency's  loan  portfolio, 
when  the  best  estimates  are  that  the 
portfolio  would  bring  about  18  cents 
on  the  dollar,  for  a  one-shot  revenue 
gain  of  $1.7  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agency 
merely  sits  back  and  services  its 
present  loans,  the  Government  will  re- 
cover at  least  $7.5  billion  over  5  to  7 
years,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  So  the  administration's  pro- 
posal is  nothing  more  than  a  quick  fix 
which  would,  in  fact,  end  up  costing 
the  taxpayers  more  than  OMB  says  it 
would  gain— to  say  nothing  of  the  lost 
revenue  from  lost  jobs  in  firms  which 
SBA  has  helped  create  or  has  saved 
from  certain  failure. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  an  SBA  au- 
thorization bill,  but  that  bill  was  not 
enacted  into  law.  Our  new  bill  is  based 
largely  on  last  year's  Senate  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
of  equal  importance  with  my  belief 
that  we  should  continue  to   have  a 
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Small  Business  Administration,  is  my 
belief  that  Congress  must  take  serious 
action  on  the  Federal  deficit.  There- 
fore. Senator  Weickeh  and  I  have 
drafted  this  bill  with  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity foremost  in  our  minds.  This  bill  is 
what  is  being  popularly  called  around 
here  a  freeze  minus  bill.  That  is  to  say. 
it  does  more  toward  reducing  Federal 
spending  than  a  simple  budget  freeze. 
The  decisions  which  we  have  had  to 
make  are  not  easy  ones  and  they  have 
not  been  painless.  We  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  produce  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  will  allow  SBA  to  pro- 
vide the  absolutely  necessary  services 
to  businesses  with  the  absolutely  mini- 
mum necessary  funding. 

We  have  had  to  make  a  number  of 
hard  choices  in  drafting  this  bill.  Al- 
though I  have  supported  direct  loans 
for  general  business  purposes  in  the 
past,  I  have  now  concluded— at  least 
tentatively— that  we  just  cannot 
afford  the  direct  loan  program  any 
more.  Eliminating  general  business 
direct  loans  saves  the  Treasury  $92 
million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986 
^and  $171  million  in  budget  authority. 
SBA's  direct  lending  is  reduced  from 
$257  million  to  $86  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

I  have  supported  the  nonphysical 
disaster  program  in  the  past,  but  again 
I  have  concluded  that  controlling 
spending  must  take  priority.  This 
change  also  saves  approximately  $100 
million.  This  bill  also  provides  for  a 
freeze  on  salaries  and  expenses  at  the 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1986.  with  no 
cost-of-living  adjustment  whatsoever 
until  1987. 

We  do.  of  course,  intend  that  this 
policy  can  be  changed  in  the  event 
that  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  should  adopt  a 
uniform,  overall  pay  policy  for  Federal 
civilian  employees.  Doing  without  a 
cost-of-living  increase,  I  know  full  well, 
means  that  the  employees  must  inevi- 
tably suffer  a  loss  in  pay  due  to  infla- 
tion. I  do  not  favor  such  an  outcome. 

But  I  want  those  who  are  listening 
to  know  that  we  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  are  adamant  about  two 
things.  First,  we  are  determined  to  do 
our  fair  share  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  Second,  we  are  equally  deter- 
mined that  the  SBA  not  be  offered  up 
as  a  sacrificial  lamb  in  a  meaningless 
gesture  at  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  only  reasonable  and  fair  way  to 
approach  the  problem  is  through 
shared  sacrifice,  not  through  the  selec- 
tive meat-axe  approach  advocated  by 
Mr.  Stockman,  chopping  away  at  pro- 
grams which  have  served  our  country 
well,  while  the  Defense  Department 
pours  money  endlessly  down  $600 
hammers.  It  does  the  country  no  good 
to  eliminate  programs,  like  SBA, 
which  have  both  a  purpose  and  a 
record  of  encouraging  economic  devel- 
opment and  job  creation. 


We  have  just  finished  spending,  Mr. 
President,  almost  $1,000  billion  on  de- 
fense in  the  last  4  years.  I  have  yet  to 
see  that  we  have  gotten  $1,000  billion 
worth  of  defense.  And  now  we  are 
being  told  that  the  $292  billion  which 
we  spent  in  fiscal  1985  is  not  nearly 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  told  that  we  carmot  possi- 
bly afford  student  loans,  we  cannot 
afford  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, we  cannot  afford  the  Job 
Corps,  and  we  cannot  afford  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Even  if  one  believes  the  myth  that 
we  will  grow  our  way  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  deficits,  it  is  clear  that 
we  will  not  grow  our  way  out  of  a 
paper  bag  if  we  do  not  have  programs 
or  policies  that  will  encourage  econom- 
ic growth.  Small  businesses  account 
for  the  great  preponderance  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  job  creation  In  our 
economy.  Now  is  hardly  the  time  to 
turn  our  backs  on  America's  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  our  conunittee  plans 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  shortly 
after  the  upcoming  recess.  I  Invite 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  study  our 
bill,  to  tell  us  what  they  think  about  it 
at  our  hearings,  and  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting small  business. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Senators  Weicker  and 
Bumpers,  to  reauthorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  [SBA]  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  President  has  submitted  his 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  to  Congress 
which  would  eliminate  the  SBA  and 
transfer  all  outstanding  loans  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  manage- 
ment. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  hemorrhaging  and  that  the 
bleeding  must  be  stopped.  I  feel 
strongly  that  all  programs— except  the 
Social  Security  COLA  and  allowing 
new  participants  into  Medicare  and 
Social  Security— must  be  at  least 
frozen  as  a  first  step  to  controlling  the 
budget.  In  this  respect  the  SBA  should 
not  be  excluded. 

SBA  is  not  free  from  waste  and,  in 
fact,  polls  show  that  the  majority  of 
small  firms  do  not  use  SBA  programs 
or  have  had  a  negative  experience 
with  the  agency.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  the  agency  and  its  programs  must 
not  be  eliminated.  Certain  of  SBA's 
programs  are  not  cost  effective.  How- 
ever, some  services  are  offered  to  small 
firms  that  work  and  infuse  needed 
capital  to  make  new  ideas  grow. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  re- 
flects the  need  for  change  at  SBA,  but 
allows  useful  programs  to  continue. 
The  reauthorization  would  eliminate 
all  SBA  direct  lending  programs.  The 
bill  would  also  eliminate  the  nonphysi- 
cal disaster  programs  at  SBA. 


SBA  should  not  be  eliminated.  The 
reauthorization  bill  introduced  today 
reflects  the  need  to  continue  to  help 
small  firms  raise  money  to  make  new 
ideas  reach  fruition.* 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  important  legislation  which 
will  allow  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  to  provide  services 
to  this  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity. While  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure  will  often  dis- 
agree on  the  course  the  SBA  should  be 
following,  our  bipartisan  backing  of 
this  bill  underscores  the  importance 
we  all  attach  to  the  basic  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Time  and  time  again,  many  of  us 
have  taken  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  small  business. 
We  have  impressive  arrays  of  figures 
to  bolster  our  argimients  that  small 
business  is  central  to  the  American 
economy.  This  is  certainly  the  case  for 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee. 

There  are  approximately  83.000 
business  establishments  in  Tennessee. 
About  79,000  of  these  employ  fewer 
than  100  employees.  These  small  busi- 
nesses produced  roughly  half  of  Ten- 
nessee's $50  billion  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices last  year.  These  small  firms  con- 
tributed about  45  percent  of  the 
State's  payroll  in  1982.  Moreover, 
firms  with  less  than  100  employees 
constitute  80  percent  of  Tennessee's 
manufacturing  companies,  99  percent 
of  our  construction  firms,  611  percent 
of  our  wholesale  and  retail  operations, 
98  percent  of  the  State's  service  indus- 
tries and  99  percent  of  the  financial 
business  in  the  State.  As  I  have  noted 
in  the  past,  small  business  is  big  busi- 
ness in  Tennessee. 

Yet,  what  we  often  overlook  in  this 
litany  of  praise  is  the  aid  that  many  of 
these  small  firms  have  needed  to  get 
off  the  ground  and  to  keep  their  heads 
at>ove  water.  Often,  this  assistance  has 
been  provided  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Through  a  variety  of  programs,  the 
SBA  offers  valuable  aid  and  assistance 
to  a  great  many  small  firms  which 
might  otherwise  go  out  of  business  or 
remain  nothing  more  than  the  dream 
of  a  young  entrepreneur.  Yet,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  SBA 
serves  no  purpose  and  that  it's  pro- 
grams are  ineffective  and  wasteful. 

I  know  that  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee  can 
each  point  to  programs  operated  by 
the  SBA  which  we  would  like  to 
reform  or  modify.  However,  there  are 
several  proven  success  stories  which 
the  agency  can  be  proud  of.  A  good 
case  in  point  is  the  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  Program.  This  rela- 
tively new  program  is  producing 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  Jobs  in 
Tennessee  than  was  originally  project- 
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ed  by  SBA.  This  program  is  generating 
one  job  in  Tennessee  for  every  $8,000 
of  SBA  involvement,  far  below  the 
cost  of  other  Federal  Job  generation 
programs. 

The  procurement  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  by  SBA  are  another 
example  of  the  Agency's  importance. 
It  was  partially  through  the  work  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  in  con- 
Junction  with  SBA  that  many  of  the 
procurement  horror  stories  of  the  past 
few  years  have  been  curbed.  As  a 
result,  more  of  our  Government  con- 
tracts are  going  to  smaller,  less  costly 
companies  and  hopefully  the  day  of 
the  $400  hammer  and  $7,000  coffee 
pot  are  behind  us. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Advocacy  pro- 
vides the  Nation's  small  business  com- 
munity invaluable  services.  This  advo- 
cate for  small  business  helps  to  ease 
the  burdens  often  imposed  by  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  small 
business  and  helps  small  firms  to 
maximize  their  ability  to  benefit  from 
Federal  programs. 

This  is  but  a  partial  listing  of  the 
significant  services  provided  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  In  the 
weeks  ahead.  I  am  sure  we  will  be 
hearing  many  suggestions  on  what  can 
be  done  to  streamline  the  Agency's  ef- 
forts. Recommendations  will  be  made 
on  which  programs  should  be  kept  and 
which  curtailed.  But  throughout  this 
debate.  I  remain  convinced  that  we 
will  continue  to  hear  from  small  busi- 
ness organizations  and  small  business 
owners  that  the  SBA  is  worth  keeping. 
And  it  is  worth  keeping  because  of  the 
positive  impact  the  SBA  can  have  on 
small  business. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  crystallizes 
the  impact  that  the  SBA  can  have  on 
a  small  business  than  a  specific  case. 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  recently 
ran  an  article  reporting  just  such  a 
case.  I  believe  it  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  what  the  Agency  can  do 
for  one  small  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Tom  Mulgrew's  ar- 
ticle on  the  SBA  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Tues.. 
Jan.  29.  1985] 

SBA  Helped  Couple's  Idea  Into  REALrrv 

AGENCY  LIFE  IN  JEOPARDY 

(By  Tom  Mulgrew) 

Don  and  Betty  Nixon  started  making 
mops  20  years  ago  in  a  burnedout  garage 
here,  but  in  time  parlayed  hard  work  and 
three  government  loans  into  a  successful 
manufacturing  company. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  guar- 
anteed the  loans  for  the  Nixons.  allowing 
the  couple  to  turn  Fluf fo  Mop  of  Goodletts- 
vllle  into  a  business  that  today  employs  30 
people  and  produces  18,000  mops  and 
brooms  a  week. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  en- 
abled us  to  keep  going  and  expand  when  we 
needed  to,"  Betty  Nixon  said. 


"The  banks  wouldn't  lend  us  money 
unless  the  SBA  guaranteed  the  loans,  so  I 
guess  you  could  say  they  helped  us  get 
where  we  are  today." 

Fluffo  Mop  is  just  one  example  of  the  gov- 
ernment having  faith  in  American  ingenui- 
ty, but  that  may  change.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration wants  to  do  away  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit. 

Reagan,  claiming  that  SBA  programs  are 
expensive  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money, 
has  asked  Congress  to  abolish  the  agency 
that  has  guaranteed  $400  million  in  loans  to 
3,500  small  businesses  in  Tennessee  over  the 
last  10  years. 

The  rap  on  small  businesses,  observers 
say.  is  that  most  of  them  fail  or  close  down 
in  their  first  five  years  of  operation.  Some 
borrowers  are  unable  to  repay  the  SBA 
loans,  hence  the  President's  posture,  but 
most  do.  said  SBA  district  director  Bob 
Hartman. 

"As  far  as  our  portfolio  is  concerned,  the 
vast  majority  of  small  businesses  in  Tennes- 
see have  made  it."  Hartman  said. 

"Between  10%  and  15%  are  In  some  kind 
of  trouble,  but  in  the  last  10  years  we've 
only  lost  slightly  over  4%  of  the  money  tljat 
went  out." 

That  means  the  SBA  failed  to  collect 
about  $17  million  of  the  $400  million  the 
agency  guaranteed  in  loans  since  1974.  Ten- 
nessee's 4.3%  rate  compares  to  a  6.4%  na- 
tional average. 

While  many  entrepreneurs  successfully 
obtain  conventional  financing,  Hartman 
said  elimination  of  the  SBA  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  small  businesses  that 
need  long-term  loans  to  get  rolling. 

Simply  put.  Hartman  said,  it  is  going  to  be 
"much  harder"  for  small  businesses  to  start 
up  or  expand  if  the  SBA  falls  to  the  way- 
side. Those  who  have  benefited  from  the 
SBA  agree  with  him. 

"I  really  think  it  would  be  a  huge  mistake 
to  abolish  the  SBA, "  said  Cathy  Sherman, 
co-owner  of  the  Picky  Palate  in  Green  Hills. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  people,  especially  younger 
people,  who  have  trouble  getting  conven- 
tional loans.  The  SBA  had  faith  in  us  when 
no  one  else  did." 

Baltz  Brothers  Packing  Co..  Houston's 
ResUurant.  Michael  Corzlne's.  the  Athlete's 
House  and  Porcelain  Industries  arc  some  of 
the  other  NashvlUe  businesses  that  have 
been  helped  by  the  SBA. 

Since  its  inception  31  years  ago.  the 
agency  has  approved  $35  billion  in  seed 
money  for  460,000  small  businesses.  These 
enterprises  pumped  $468  billion  into  the 
economy  and  paid  $67  billion  in  taxes. 

"The  SBA  helped  us  through  a  critical 
transitional  state."  said  Tim  Markus.  owner 
of  Nautilus  Total  Fitness  Centers  here  and 
in  Brentwood. 

"We  weren't  very  well  received  by  banks 
in  the  area,  but  with  the  help  of  the  SBA 
we  got  our  loan  approved." 

Tom  Ruffln.  co-owner  of  Sonny's  Real  Pit 
Bar-B-Q  Restaurant.  1210  Murfreesboro 
Road,  said  he  used  an  SBA-guaranteed  loan 
to  open  a  new  restaurant. 

"The  SBA  has  been  Invaluable  to  us." 
Ruffln  said.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bttmpers, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr. 
Kerry): 


S.  409.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  significantly  i  educe  tax  rates, 
to  smooth  out  the  rate  schedules  of 
the  individual  income  tax,  and  to  sim- 
plify the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PAIR  TAX  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  Biden,  Hart.  Ken- 
nedy, BiNGAMAN,  Cranston.  Proxmire, 
Gore,  iNotnrE.  Lautenberg,  Bumpers. 
and  Kerry  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Pair  Tax  Act  of  1985. 

First  introduced  in  1982.  this  bill 
offers  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  most  important  step  for- 
ward in  tax  policy  in  decades. 

Tax  simplification  is  not  an  issue 
that  lends  itself  to  the  traditional 
labels.  It  is  not  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. It  is  not  liberal  or  conservative.  It 
is  rather  an  issue  that  poses  the  fun- 
damental question  of  how  we  in  Con- 
gress construe  our  Job:  Are  we  here  to 
deal  among  the  special  interests?  Or  is 
our  purpose  to  articulate  policies  that 
promote  the  general  interests? 

The  fair  tax  comes  down  squarely 
for  putting  the  general  interest  in  fair- 
ness and  growth  above  the  narrow  spe- 
cial interests  that  too  frequently  seem 
to  control  our  political  lives. 

The  fair  tax  is  about  fairness  and 
growth.  It  demonstrates  that  tax 
reform  is  not  a  code  word  for  big  gov- 
ernment, "soaking  the  rich,"  or  fore- 
closing on  the  middle-income  home- 
owner. It  can  also  give  our  economy 
the  competitive  edge  it  needs  to  con- 
tinue America's  international  leader- 
ship. 

The  fair  tax  is  a  realistic,  concrete 
plan  to  achieve  a  tax  system  that  is 
much  fairer  and  simpler  than  the 
crazy-quilt  structure  we  all  labor 
under  today. 

The  fair  tax  shows  that  tax  reform 
can:  Raise  as  much,  or  a  little  more, 
revenue  than  the  present  system,  but 
with  much  lower  rates  and  far  fewer 
loopholes;  keep  the  same  distribution 
of  tax  liabilities  among  different 
income  groups,  but  ensure  that  people 
with  equal  incomes  pay  about  equal 
tax;  accomplish  both  these  goals  whUe 
retaining  the  most  widely  used  and 
nonabusive  deductions;  eliminate  abu- 
sive Ux  shelters  that  stifle  incentive, 
squander  scarce  capital,  distort  invest- 
ment, and  enrich  a  few  special  inter- 
ests, thereby  boosting  productivity 
and  promoting  growth. 

The  fair  tax's  fundamental  proposi- 
tion is  that  all  Americans,  not  just 
those  with  privileged  access  to  the  po- 
litical process,  deserve  a  tax  break  and 
a  better  chance  to  prosper. 

We  started  working  on  this  issue  4 
years  ago  and  we  came  out  with  our 
first  version  of  the  fair  tax  in  1982. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  become  more 
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and  more  convinced  that  our  original 
analysis  of  the  need  for  tax  reform 
and  the  direction  we  have  taken  are 
correct.  For  the  key  to  the  American 
future  is  our  willingness  to  embrace 
change.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  a  Tax 
Code  that  retards  adjustment  to 
change.  We  have  a  tax  code  that  has 
given  enormous  subsidies  to  certain 
kinds  of  activities  while  putting  major 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  with  new 
ideas  who  want  to  move  the  country 
forward.  I  view  this  bill  as  a  key  to  the 
renewal  of  our  economy. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  this 
bill  will  also  help  renew  our  confi- 
dence In  Government.  I  believe  we  can 
restore  faith  and  trtist  in  Government 
when  the  people  see  that  the  rules— 
particularly  the  tax  rules— are  fair  and 
reasonable.  So  I  think  you  get  a  lot  of 
benefits  from  tax  reform. 

A  recent  national  poll  found  a  star- 
tling 80  percent  of  the  public  felt  that 
if  you  play  by  the  rules  you  won't  get 
ahead.  I  believe  one  set  of  rules  they 
may  have  been  referring  to  pertained 
to  taxes.  Indeed,  another  national  poll 
recently  found  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  public  saying  they  knew  someone 
who  cheated  on  their  taxes. 

But  make  no  mistake— this  is  not 
going  to  be  any  easy  Job.  As  a  Wash- 
ington lobbyist  said  the  other  day, 
"The  special  interests  are  organized 
and  the  people  don't  care.  Your  biU 
isn't  going  to  go  anywhere."  Well  if  he 
was  right  about  the  people,  tax  reform 
Is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult.  But 
I  think  he  was  wrong  about  the 
people.  I  think  the  people  do  care  and 
I  think  they  are  willing  to  express 
themselves. 

The  special  Interests  are  going  to  try 
to  frighten  the  American  people.  You 
might  already  have  seen  it.  They  are 
going  to  be  telling  individuals  what 
they  are  going  to  lose  with  tax  simpli- 
fication—without ever  telling  them 
that  they  are  going  to  get  lower  rates 
of  tax  and  a  simpler,  fairer  system  In 
exchange. 

As  the  people's  representatives,  our 
job  is  to  make  sure  that  the  electorate 
understands  the  choices  and  appreci- 
ates what  they  stand  to  gain.  This  also 
means  making  sure  the  taxpayers  are 
not  bamboosled  into  deferring  tax 
reform  on  the  ground  that  the  deficit 
is  our  highest  priority.  Why  should 
Americans  go  along  with  cuts  in  educa- 
tion, scientific  research,  and  programs 
that  give  some  hope  of  equal  opportu- 
nity to  the  neediest  Americans  while 
the  single  biggest  area  of  Government 
spending— tax  subsidies— goes  un- 
checked? 

Tax  subsidies  have  been  proliferat- 
ing at  the  same  time  direct  si>endlng 
has  been  shrinking.  In  the  mid-sixties, 
tax  expenditures  were  a  mere  $37  bil- 
lion. In  1985,  they  will  exceed  $370  bU- 
lion— a  tenfold  increase. 

It  is  to  protect  these  largely  hidden 
subsidies  that  the  foes  of  tax  reform 


seek  to  focus  pub'^c  attention  solely  on 
the  deficit.  It  is  an  outrageous  com- 
mentary on  Congress  to  think  that  we 
cannot  accomplish  two  important 
goals  in  1  year. 

Of  course  we  must  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, lest  we  mortgage  our  future  pros- 
perity. But  we  must  not  Ignore  the 
need  for  fundamental  fairness.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  without  tax 
reform,  our  attempts  to  lower  interest 
rates  by  cutting  spending  will  likely 
fail.  The  reason  is  that  high  Interest 
rates  have  multiple  causes,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  current  tax  system 
subsidizes  borrowing.  As  long  as  we 
continue  this  perverse  subsidy,  inter- 
est rates  are  likely  to  remain  high. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  word  of 
caution.  Those  who  would  put  tax 
reform  on  the  back  burner  may  have  a 
hidden  agenda:  Tax  Increases  without 
tax  reform.  I  regard  this  as  absolutely 
unacceptable.  Raising  taxes  without 
reform  guarantees  only  one  thing: 
Those  who  are  already  paying  through 
the  nose  will  have  to  shoulder  a  still 
heavier  burden.  Those  whom  political 
favoritism  has  so  far  sheltered  from 
paying  taxes  will  continue  to  avoid 
paying  their  fair  share. 

As  I  see  it,  that  outcome  would  be  a 
travesty  of  the  democratic  ideal.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  confident  that  1985  is 
the  year  for  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  409 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  ETC 

(a)  Short  Titlr.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Pair  Tax  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  AMKifDMRMT  OF  1954  CoDR.— Exccpt  as 
otherwise  expressly  provlcled,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shtUl  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(C)     TRCRinCAL     Airo     ColfrORKIItO     AMKlf1>- 

MRiiTS.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 

his  delegate,  not  later  than  90  days  after 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 

submit    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 

a  draft  of  any  technical   and   conforming 

amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect  the 

substantive  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 

CORPORATE  TAX  RATES 

SuMUc  A— Reduction  of  Rate* 

SEC.  101.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES. 

Section  1  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  Indi- 
viduals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"(a)  Orhrral  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
poaed  on  the  income  of  every  individual  for 
each  taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 


"(1)  a  normal  tax  determined  under  sub- 
section (b).  and 

"(2)  a  surtax  determined  under  subsection 
<c). 

"(b)  Normal  Tax.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  normal  tax  for  any  taxable 
year  is  14  percent  of  the  taxable  Income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Surtax.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  surtax  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  12  percent  of  so  much  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income  as  exceeds  AOI  level  I  but  does 
not  exceed  AGI  level  II,  and 

"(2)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  adjusted 
gross  income  as  exceeds  AOI  level  II. 

"(d)  AOI  L*vxL8.- 

"(1)  In  GRNKRAL.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  AOI  levels  are  as  follows: 


"In  the 


of: 


AOI 

level  I 

Ik 


AOI 

level  U 

Ic 


An  Individual  who  ii  not 
m*rrle<l 125.000        $37,500 

A  Joint  return 40.000  65,000 

A  wparmte  return  by  a  mar- 
ried Indlvldu&l 30.000  33.500 


"(2)         SrCCIAL         RULE         POR         StTRVTVIIfG 

SPODsas.— In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
is  a  surviving  spouse  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  AGI  levels  applicable  to  a  Joint  return 
shall  apply  to  such  individual  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  Marital  status.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  marital  status  shall  be  de- 
termined under  section  143. 

"(e)  Spicial  Rtax  por  Estates  aiis 
Trusts.- In  the  case  of  every  estate  and 
trust  taxable  under  this  subsection— 

"(1)  the  normal  tax  shall  be  30  percent  of 
the  taxable  income,  and 

"(2)  the  surtax  shall  not  apply.". 

SEC  IM.  CORPORATE  TAX  RATES. 

Section  11  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Iif  Oeneral.— A  30  percent  tax  is 
hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  corporation.", 
and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

Sulttltle  B— Increaie  in  Penonal  Exemption  for 
Taxpayer  and  Standard  Deduction 

SEC  111.  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
TAXPAYER 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  151  (relating  to 
allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  exem(>- 
tions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Taxpayer  ahd  Spodsk.— 

"(1)  In  cenkral.— An  exemption  of  $1,600 
for  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Additiohal  exemption  por  spouse  in 
CERTAIN  cases.- An  additional  exemption  of 
tl,600  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  If— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  is  not  made  by  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  and 

"(B)  the  spouse,  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins,  has  no  gross  income  and  is  not  the 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Exemption  poh  head  op  householo.- 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a  head  of 
a  household  (as  defined  in  section  2(b))  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  $1,800  in  lieu  of  $1,600.". 

SEC.  112.  INCREASE  :N  STANDARD  DEDUCTION. 

Section  63  (defining  taxable  Income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


-SEC.  U.  TAXABLE  INCOME  DEFINED. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  'taxable  income'  means  gross 
Income  minus  the  deductions  allowed  by 
this  chapter  (other  than  the  standard  de- 
duction). 

"(b)  Individuals  Who  Do  Not  Itemize 
Their  Deductions.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  elect  to  itemize  his  de- 
ductions for  the  taxable  year,  for  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'taxable  income' 
means  adjusted  gross  income,  minus— 

"(1)  the  standard  deduction, 

"(2)  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  in  section  151. 

"(3)  the  direct  charitable  deduction,  and 

"(4)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  220 
(relating  to  deduction  for  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment). 

"(c)  Standard  Deduction.— Por  purposes 
of  this  subtitle- 

"(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'standard 
deduction'  means— 

"(A)  $6,000  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  Joint  return,  or 

"(ii)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)).  or 

"(B)  $3,000  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  an  individual  who  is  not  married  and 
who  is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In 
section  2(a)).  or 

"(ii)  a  married  individual  fUlng  a  separate 
return. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  standard  deduction  in 

THE    CASE     op    CERTAIN     DEPENDi3»TS.— Ih     the 

case  of  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  a 
deduction  under  section  151  is  allowable  to 
another  taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual's taxable  year  begins,  the  standard 
deduction  applicable  to  such  individual  for 
such  individual's  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  such  individual's  earned  Income. 
"(3)  Certain  individuals  not  eugible  por 

STANDARD  DEDUCTION.— In  the  CRSe  Of— 

"(A)  a  married  Individual  filing  a  separate 
return  where  either  spouse  itemizes  deduc- 
tions, 

"(B)  a  nonresident  alien  individual, 

"(C)  an  individual  making  a  return  under 
section  443(a)(1)  for  a  period  of  less  than  12 
months  on  account  of  a  change  in  his 
annual  accounting  period,  or 

"(D)  an  estate   or  trust,  common  trust 
fund,  or  partnership, 
the  standard  deduction  shall  be  zero. 

"(d)  Itemized  Deductions.— For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  Itemized  deduc- 
tions' means  the  deductions  allowable  by 
this  chapter  other  than— 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  in  arriving 
at  adjusted  gross  income, 

"(2)  the  deductions  for  personal  excep- 
tions provided  by  section  151, 

"(3)  the  direct  charitable  deduction,  and 

"(4)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  220 
(relating  to  deduction  for  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment). 

"(e)  Election  To  Itemize.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Unless  an  Individual 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  itemized  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  determination 
of  whether  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(2)  Time  and  manner  op  election.— Any 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 


shall   prescribe   the   manner  of  signifying 
such  election  on  the  return. 

"(3)  Change  op  'treatment.- Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  change 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  the  standard 
deduction  and  Itemized  deductions  for  any 
taxable  year  may  be  made  after  the  filing  of 
the  return  for  such  year.  If  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  filed  a  separate  return  for  any 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  the  change  shtU  not 
be  allowed  unless.  In  accordance  with  bucb 
regulations— 

"(A)  the  spouse  makes  a  change  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  standard  deduction 
and  itemized  deductions,  for  the  taxable 
year  covered  in  such  separate  return,  con- 
sistent with  the  change  of  treatment  aougbt 
by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  consent 
in  writing  to  the  assessment,  within  such 
period  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  assessment  of  such  deficiency 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  for  the  tax- 
able year  corresponding  to  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  section  7122. 

"(f)  Marital  Status.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  marital  status  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  143.". 

SubUtle  C— Repeal*  Related  to  Rcdnctton  In 
Ratei 
SEC  III.  REPEALS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  following  provi- 
sions are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  3  (relating  to  tax  tables  for  in- 
dividuals). 

(2)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
(section  55  and  following,  relating  to  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferences). 

(3)  Section  269A  (relating  to  personal  serv- 
ice corporations  formed  or  availed  of  to 
avoid  or  evade  income  taX). 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
402(e)  (relating  to  special  averaging  rtUes 
for  lump-sum  distributions). 

(5)  Part  I  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
(section  531  and  following,  relating  to  corpo- 
rations improperly  accumulating  surplus). 

(6)  Part  II  of  subchapter  G  of  chapter  1 
(section  541  and  following,  relating  to  per- 
sonal holding  companies). 

(7)  Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1 
(section  1301  and  following,  relating  to 
income  averaging). 

(8)  Section  1551  (relating  to  disaUowance 
of  the  benefits  of  the  graduated  corporate 
rates  and  accumulated  earnings  credit). 

(b)  Repeal  op  Indexing.— Section  104  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  Is 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  as  If  such  sec- 
tion (and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
section)  had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Trust  Throwback  Rules  Apply  Only 
TO  Foreign  Trust.— Subpart  D  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  J  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  excess  distributions  by  trust)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC.  tm.  subpart  to  apply  only  to  foreign 
trusts. 
"This  subpart  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  distributed  from  a  foreign 
trust.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  the  following  new 
item: 


"Sec.  669.  Subpart  to  apply  only  to  foreign 
trusts.". 
TITLE  II— BASE  BROADENING 
SuMitlc  A— CrcdiU 
SEC  Ml.  REPEAL& 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

( 1 )  Section  22  (relating  to  credit  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled). 

(2)  Section  38  and  subpart  E  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credit 
for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty). 

(3)  Section  24  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  public  office). 

(4)  Section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit). 

(5)  Section  23  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit). 

(6)  Section  29  (relating  to  credit  for  pro- 
ducing fuel  from  a  nonconventional  source). 

(7)  Sections  40  and  87  (relating  to  alcohol 
used  as  fuel). 

(8)  Section  30  (relating  to  credit  for  in- 
creasing research  activities). 

(9)  Section  41  (relating  to  employee  stodi 
ownership  credit). 

(10)  Section  28  (relating  to  clinical  testing 
expenses  for  certain  drugs  for  rare  diseases 
and  conditions). 

(11)  Sections  936.  934(b).  and  27(b)  (relat- 
ing to  possessions  tax  credit). 

SEC  tn.  CREDrr  for  expenses  for  household 

AND  DEPENDENT  CARE  SERVICES 
NBCK8BARY  FOR  GAINFUL  EMPLOY- 
MENT CHANGED  TO  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  Section  21  (relating  to  credit  for  ex- 
penses for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment) 
is  hereby— 

(1)  transferred  to  part  VH  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  and  inserted  after  section 
219.  and 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  220. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  230  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  maintains  a 
household  which  includes  as  a  member  1  or 
more  qualifying  individuals,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to 
the  employment-related  expenses  paid  by 
such  individual  during  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  Section  220  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Amount  CREDriABLE" 
in  the  heading  of  subsection  (c)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Amount  Deductible", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  credit"  in  subsec- 
tion (eX2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
deduction",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "No  credit"  in  subsec- 
tion (eK6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No 
deduction". 

Subtitle  B— Excluriona 
PART  1— REPEALS 
8ECII1.  REPEALa 

The  following  sections  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  individuals). 

(2)  §ection  124  (relatmg  to  qualified  trans- 
portation provided  by  employer). 

(3)  Section  125  (relating  to  cafeteria 
plans). 

(4)  Section  129  (relating  to  dependent  care 
assistance  programs). 

(5)  Section  305(e)  (relating  to  dividend  re- 
Investment  in  stock  of  public  utilities). 
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(6)  Section  621  (relating  to  payments  to 
encourage  exploration,  development,  and 
mining  for  defense  purposes). 

(7)  Section  911  (relating  to  earned  Income 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States 
Mving  abroad). 

(8)  Section  912  (relating  to  exemption  for 
certain  allowances). 

(9)  Section  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

(10)  Section  933  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  within  Puerto  Rico). 

PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 

SEC.  212.  GROlP-TEItM  LIFE  INSIRANCE  Pl'R- 
CHASED  FOR  E.MPLOYEES. 

(a)  IH  Gemekal.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  group-term  life  insurance 
purchased  for  employees)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(a)  Ii»  Gbheral.— There  shall  be  included 
in  the  gross  income  of  an  employee  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
group-term  life  insurance  on  his  life  provid- 
ed for  part  or  all  of  such  year  under  a  policy 
(or  policies)  carried  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
his  employer  (or  employers);  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  cost  exceeds  the  amount.  11 
any.  paid  by  the  employee  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  such  insurance.". 

(b)  ExcnTiONS.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  exceptions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  respectively. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  79  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  21J.  TAXATION  OF  I'NEMPLOY.MENT  COMPEN- 
SATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
85  (relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  includes 
any  unemployment  compensation  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendment.— Section  85 
is  amended  by  strilting  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC.  214.  TAXATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  CASH 
Sl'RRENDER  VALUE  OF  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE POLICIES. 

Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  amounts  specifically  included  in 
gross  income)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC  M.  INCOME  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE. A.NNUITY.  OR  ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  In  General,- There  shall  be  Included 
In  the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  owner  of  any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or 
endowment,  contract  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  any  change  in  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  such  contract  during  the  policy 
year  ending  with  or  within  such  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  any  withdrawals  during  such  policy 
year  under  such  contract, 

"(C)  the  cost  of  insurance  provided  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract,  and 

"(D)  any  policyholder  dividends  paid 
during  such  policy  year  under  such  con- 
tract, over 

"(2)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract. 

"(b)  Carryover.— If  the  amount  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  any  policy  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a 


premium  paid  during  the  following  policy 
year  under  the  contract. 

"(c)  Insurance  Companies  To  Report  to 
Policyholder  and  to  the  Secretary.— The 
insurance  company  (or  other  payor)  under 
any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or  enJowment 
contract  shall,  after  the  close  of  each  policy 
year,  report  to  the  owner  of  the  contract, 
and  to  the  Secretary,  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  puiposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Section  72.— For 
purposes  of  section  72,  any  amount  Included 
in  gross  income  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  annuity,  life  Insurance,  or  en- 
dowment contract  shall  be  treated  as  consid- 
eration paid  for  such  contract. 

"(e)  RKJ0LATIONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  section.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sections  of  such  part  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  89.  Income  attributable  to  life  Insur- 
ance, annuity,  or  endowment  con- 
tracts.". 

SEC.  215.  LIMITATION  ON  PRIVATE-PURPOSE  TAX- 
EXEMPT  BONDS. 

(a)  Repeal  op  Tax  Exemption  for  Indus- 
trial Development  Bonos.- Paragraphs  (4), 
(5).  (6),  (8),  (9),  (10).  (11),  (12),  (13),  (14), 
(15),  (16),  (17),  and  (18)  of  section  103(b)  (re- 
lating to  industrial  development  bonds)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bonds.— Section  103A  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  I03A.  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BONDS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Any  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  103. 

"(b)  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Defined.- 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  'mort- 
gage subsidy  bond'  means  any  obligation 
which  is  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  for  mortgages  (or 
other  owner  financing)  on  owner-occupied 
residences.". 

(c)  Repeal  op  Tax  Exemption  for  Certain 
Private  Purpose  Bonds.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rin.x.— Gross  Income  does 
not  include  interest  on  the  obligations  of  a 
State,  a  Territory,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Certain  Private  Pttrposb  Bonds.— 
Any  obligation  which  is  Issued  as  part  of  an 
issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  (directly  or  Indirect- 
ly )- 

"(1)  to  flntmce  loans  to  Individuals  for 
educational  expenses,  or 

"(2)  by  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion S01(c)<3)  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  SOKa), 

shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed in  sutMection  (a).". 

(2)  Conforming  amenomkhts.— 

(A)  Subsections  (b)(1)  and  (cKl)  of  section 
103  are  each  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(1)  or" 
each  place  it  appears  In  the  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 


(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  103(b)  (defin- 
ing exempt  person)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Exempt  person.- For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2KA),  the  term  'exempt  person' 
means  a  governmental  unit.". 

(C)  Subsections  (d),  (g),  (h).  (k).  (1),  and 
(n)  of  section  103  are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.    2lt.    TAXATION    OF    EMPU>YER    CONTRIBl 
TIONS    TO    ACCIDENT    AND    HEALTH 
PLANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  106  (relating 
to  contribution  by  employer  to  accident  and 
health  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  section  shall  apply  only  to  contribu- 
tions attributable  to  the  providing  of  wages, 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  wages,  for  periods 
during  which  the  employee  is  absent  from 
work  on  account  of  sickness  or  disability.". 

(b)  Self-Insured  Plans— Subsections  (b) 
and  (h)  of  section  105  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Employ- 
ment Taxes.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3121(a)  (defin- 
ing wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
account  of"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  such  peu^graph  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  accident  disability  (but,  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  employee  or  any  of 
his  dependents,  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  term  'wages'  only  payments 
which  are  received  under  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law);". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3306(b)  (de- 
fining wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"on  account  of"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  accident  disability  (but.  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  employee  or  any  of 
his  dei>endent5,  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  term  'wages'  only  payments 
which  are  received  under  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law);". 

SEC  217.  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FELLOWSHIP  EXCLU- 
SION LIMITED  TO  Tll'nON  AND  RE- 
LATED EXPENSES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  117  (relating  to  scholarships 
and  fellowships)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an 
educational  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l)(A)(li).  gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  as— 

"(Da  scholarship,  or 

"(2)  a  fellowship  grant, 

to  the  extent  such  amount  is  used  for  quali- 
fied tuition  and  related  expenses  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(2)). 

"(b)  Payment  for  Teaching,  Research, 
Etc— Sutisection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  amount  received  which  rep- 
resents payment  for  teaching,  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  part-time  em- 
ployment required  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing the  scholasship  or  the  fellowship  grant. 
If  teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are 
required  of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not 
recipients  of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  (iegree  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  such  degree,  such  teaching, 
research,  or  other  services  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Clarification  of  Definition  of 
Qualified  Tuition  and  Related  Expenses.— 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  117(c)(2)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  an  institution 
of  higher  education"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "at  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(lKAKii)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117(cKl) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "at  an  institution  of 
higher  education"  after  "qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses". 

SEC  218.  EXCLUSION  OF  GAIN  FROM  SALE  OF  PRIN- 
CIPAL RESIDENCE  APPLIES  ONLY 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  COMPUTING 
NORMAL  TAX. 

Section  121  (relating  to  one-time  exclusion 
of  gain  from  sale  of  principal  residence  by 
individual  who  has  attained  age  55)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Section  Not  To  Apply  for  Purposes 
OF  Computing  Surtax.- This  section  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  the  surtax  imposed  by  section 
1.". 

SEC  21*.  TERMINATION  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
DEPOSITS  INTO.  AND  WITHDRAWALS 
FROM,  THE  CAPITAL  CONSTRUCTION 
FUND  UNDER  SECTION  ««7  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  I93S. 

(a)  Taxation  of  Deposits.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (relating  to  nontaxability  for  deposits) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  All  Withdrawtals  Treated  as  Non- 
qualified.—Subsection  (f)  of  such  section 
607  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  withdrawal  after  December  31, 
1986.  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  with- 
drawal.". 

Subtitle  C— Deductioni 
PART  1— REPEALS 
SEC.  231.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  221  (relating  to  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  couples). 

(2)  Section  222  (relating  to  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses). 

PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 
SEC  232.  LIMITA'nON  ON  INTEREST  DEDUCTION. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  163  (relating  to 
limitation  on  Interest  on  investment  indebt- 
edness) IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Interest  Deductions 
OF  Individuals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  Uxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for 
nonbusiness  Interest  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  any  qualified  housing  interest,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a 
deduction  for  nonbusiness  interest  (other 
than  qualified  housing  Interest)  to  the 
extent  such  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
qualified  net  investment  income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Nonbusiness  interest  not  in  excess 
of  qualified  net  investment  inc^ome  allow- 
able in  computing  adjusted  gross  income 
FOR  SURTAX.— For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  surtax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1.  any  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  chapter  for  nonbusiness  interest 
shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowable  in 
computing  adjusted  gross  income  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  such  interest 
does  not  exceed  the  qualified  net  invest- 
ment income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  Nonbusiness  interest.— The  term 
•nonbusiness  interest'  means  any  interest  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(D)  other  than  interest  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction in  computing  adjusted  gross  income 


(determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(2)  but  with  regard  to  paragraph  (5)). 

"(4)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  Qualified  housing  intermt.- The 
term  'qualified  housing  interest'  means  in- 
terest which  is  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  on  Indebtedness  which  Is  in- 
curred in  acquiring,  constructing,  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitating  any  property 
which— 

"(i)  is  the  principal  residence  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1034)  of  the  taxpayer  at 
the  time  such  interest  accrues  or  is  paid,  or 

"(11)  is  a  qualified  dwelling  used  by  the 
taxpayer  (or  any  member  of  his  family 
within  the  meaning  of  section  267(cH4)) 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Qualified  dwelling.— The  term 
qualified  dwelling'  means  any— 

"(i)  house, 

"(ii)  apartment, 

"(ill)  condominium,  or 

"(iv)  mobile  home  not  used  on  a  transient 
basis, 

including  all  structures  or  other  property 
appurtenant  thereto. 

"(C)  Qualified  net  investment  income.— 
The  term  qualified  net  Investment  income' 
means  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  qualified  investment  income,  over 

"(11)  qualified  investment  expenses. 

"(D)  Qualified  investment  income.— The 
term  qualified  Investment  income'  means 
the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  gross  income  from  Interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  income  is  not  derived  from  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  and 

"(ii)  the  net  gain  attributable  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  held  for  investment. 

"(E)  Qualified  investment  expenses.— 
The  term  'qualified  investment  expenses' 
means  the  deductions  directly  connected 
with  the  production  of  qualified  investment 
income  to  the  extent  that  such  deductions 
are  allowable  in  computing  adjusted  gross 
income. 

"(5)  TREATMENT  OF  INTERESTS  IN  UMITED 
PARTNERSHIPS  AND  SUBCHAPTER  S  CORPORA- 
TIONS: PROPERTY  SUBJECT  TO  NET  LEASE.— 

"(A)  Certain  interest  not  allowable  in 

computing      ADJUSTED     GROSS      INCOME.— Any 

amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  interest 
on  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued  to 
purchase  or  carry  a  limited  business  interest 
shall  not  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2))  be  allowable  in  computing  adjusted 
gross  income. 

"(B)  Income  treated  as  qualified  invest- 
ment INCOME.— F\)r  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  income  derived  from  a  limited 
business  interest  shall  be  treated  as  quali- 
fied investment  income. 

"(C)  LlMItED  business  INTEREST.— FOr  PUT- 

PK>ses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "limited 
business  interest'  means  an  interest— 

"(i)  as  a  limited  partner  In  a  partnership, 
or 

"(ii)  as  a  shareholder  in  an  S  corporation 
if  the  taxpayer  does  not  actively  participate 
in  the  management  of  such  corporation. 

"(D)    Property    subject    to    net    lease 

TREA'TED  AS  LIMITED  BUSINESS   INTEREST.— For 

pun}oses  of  this  paragraph,  the  interest  of 
the  lessor  In  property  subject  to  a  lease 
shall  be  treated  as  a  limited  business  inter- 
est if-  ,    ^ 

"(1)  for  the  taxable  year  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  of  the  lessor  with  respect  to  such 
property  which  are  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents  and 
reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property)  is  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
rental  Income  produced  by  such  property,  or 


"'(ii)  the  lessor  is  either  guaranteed  a  spec- 
ified return  or  is  guaranteed  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  loss  of  income.". 

SEC  233.  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AND 
SALES  TAXES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 164  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  psiragraphs  (3)  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  tax  (not  described 
In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection) 
which  Is  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  in 
connection  with  an  acquisition  or  disposi- 
tion of  property  shall  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquired  property  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  disposition,  as  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  realized  on  the  disposition.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  164  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

8BC  Z34.  UMITA'nON  ON  CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  CORPORAIIONS. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(a)  (relating 
to  charitahle,  etc.,  contributions  and  gifts)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  ritle.- There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  contributions  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  (other 
than  an  S  corporation),  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  charitable  contributions 
paid  during  the  taxable  year. 
A  chariUble  contribution  shall  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  preceding  sentence 
only  if  verified  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC  23S.  INCREASE  IN  FLOOR  ON  MEDICAL  DEDUC- 
'HON. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  213  (relating  to 
medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 

SubUUc  D— Repeal  of  Special  Capital  Gains 
Treatment 

SEC  241.  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TREATMENT. 

(a)  General  Ritle.- The  following  sections 
are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  1201  (relating  to  alternative 
tax  for  cori>orations). 

(2)  Section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
individuals  for  capital  gains). 

(b)  Limitation  on  Capital  Losses  Applied 
Without  Regard  to  Distinctions  Between 
Short  Term  and  Long  Term.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1211  (relating 
to  limitation  on  capital  losses  in  the  case  ol 
taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Taxpa'yers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  losses  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  to  the  extent  of  gains  from  such 
sales  or  exchanges  plus  (if  such  losses 
exceed  such  gains)  whichever  is  the  small- 
est: 

"(A)  the  taxable  income  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  $3,000  ($1,500  in  the  case  of  a  sepa- 
rate return  by  a  husband  or  wife),  or 
"(C)  the  net  capital  loss. 
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"(2)  ConnrrATioR  or  taxable  income.— 
For  purposes  of  pan«ntph  (1),  taxable 
Income  shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
gains  or  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  and  without  regard  to  the  de- 
ductions provided  in  section  151  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions)  or  any  deduction  In 
lieu  thereof.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1212  (relating 
to  carryovers  for  taxpayers  other  than  cor- 
porations) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Othes  Taxpayers.— If  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital 
loss  for  any  taxable  year,  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  over 

"(2)  the  amount  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of 
section  1211(bXl), 

shall  be  treated  as  a  capital  loss  in  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year.". 

(C)  EUMINATIOIf  OP  OlSTIKCTIOIfS  BETWEEIf 

Short-Term  ahs  Long-Term  Oains  and 
Losses  Based  on  Holding  Period.— Section 
1222  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SBC  im.  OTHER  TERMS  RELATING  TO  CAPFTAL 
GAINS  AND  LOSSES. 

"Por  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

"(1)  CAPrtAL  CAIN.— The  term  'capital  gain' 
means  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  if,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such 
gain  is  taken  into  account  in  computing 
gross  income. 

"(2)  Capital  loss.— The  term  capital  loss' 
means  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  if,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such 
loss  is  taken  Into  account  in  computing  tax- 
able income. 

"(3)  Net  capital  loss.— The  term  'net  cap- 
ital loss'  means  the  excess  of  the  losses  from 
the  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  over 
the  gains  from  such  sales  or  exchanges. 

"(4)  Net  capital  gain.— The  term  'net  cap- 
ital gain'  means  the  excess  of  the  gains  from 
the  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  over 
the  losses  from  the  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets.". 

(d)  Repeal  of  Related  Provisions.— The 
following  provisions  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  268  (relating  to  sale  of  land 
with  unharvested  crop). 

(2)  Section  272  (relating  to  disposal  of  coal 
or  domestic  iron  ore). 

(3)  Section  341  (relating  to  collapsible  cor- 
porations). 

(4)  Section  631  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  in 
the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  iron 
ore). 

(5)  Section  735  (relating  to  character  of 
gain  or  loss  on  distribution  of  distributed 
property). 

(6)  Section  751  (relating  to  unrealized  re- 
ceivables and  inventory  items). 

(7)  Section  1231  (relating  to  property  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  and  involuntary 
conversions). 

(8)  Section  1235  (relating  to  sale  or  ex- 
change of  patents). 

(9)  Section  1238  (relating  to  amortization 
in  excess  of  depreciation). 

(10)  Section  1239  (relating  to  gain  from 
sale  of  depreciable  property  between  certain 
related  taxpayers). 

(11)  Section  1245  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  proper- 
ty). 

(12)  Section  1246  (relating  to  gain  on  for- 
eign investment  company  stock). 

(13)  Section  1247  (relating  to  election  by 
foreign  investment  companies  to  distribute 
income  currently). 

(14)  Section  1248  (relating  to  gain  from 
(^rtain  sales  or  exchanges  of  stock  in  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations). 


(15)  Section  1249  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  sales  or  exchanges  of  patents,  etc., 
to  foreign  corporations). 

(16)  Section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  realty). 

(17)  Section  1252  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  farm  land). 

(18)  Section  1254  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  interest  in  oil,  gas,  or  geother- 
maj  property). 

(19)  Section  1255  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  section  126  property). 

(20)  Section  1374  (relating  to  capital  gain 
of  subchapter  S  corporations). 

TITLE  III— CAPITAL  COOT  RECOVERY 

SabUtie  A— SimpHfM  Ciwt  Recovery  gyiteas 

SEC  Ml.  SIMPLIFIED  COST  RBCOVUY  POR  DRPSK- 
CIABLE  PROPERTY:  REPEAL  OP  AC- 
CELERATED COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM 
AND  SPECIAL  LEASnXC  RULE& 

Section  168  (relating  to  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
-SBC  laa  siMPUPiED  coer  recovery  por  de- 

PREOABLE  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  recovery  property,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  recovery  deduction  provided  by 
this  section. 

"(b)  AMotTNT  OP  Deduction.- The  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  aggregate 
amount  determined  by  applying- 

"(1 )  the  recovery  percentage  for  each  class 
of  property,  to 

"(2)  the  balance  In  the  recovery  account 
for  such  class  at  the  end  of  such  year. 

"(c)  Class  and  Class  Lipb.— 

"( 1 )  Table.— All  recovery  property— 

"(A)  shall  be  placed  In  1  of  the  classes  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  and 

"(B)  shall  have  the  class  life  set  forth  for 
such  class  in  the  following  table: 

"Clabs  and  Class  Lifb  Table 


"Class 
1... 

Class  lUe 

(In  yean) 

4 

2. 

s 

3 

10 

4 

18 

5 

28 

6 

40 

""(2) 

TO 

CLASSES.' 

-For    pur- 

poses  of  paragraph  (1>— 

'(A)  In  oeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  recovery  property  shall  be 
assigned  to  classes  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

"U  the  prcMnt  daa  life    The   property   siiaU   be 

of  the  property  (In         Mslsned  to  (daa): 

yean): 

Is  less  than  5 1 

Equals  or  exceeds  6.0  but  Is  less  than 

8.6 2 

Equals  or  exceeds  8.6  but  is  less  than 

14.6 3 

Equals  or  exceeds  14.6  but  is  less 

than  24 4 

Equals  or  exceeds  24  but  Is  less  than 

36 5 

Equals  or  exceeds  36 6 

"(B)  Buildings  and  sTRncTURSs  assigned 
TO  CLASS  «.- All  class  6  real  property  shall  be 
assigned  to  class  6. 

"(3)  Class  •  real  propxxtt.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  class  6  real  prop- 
erty' means  any  recovery  property  which  is 
real  property  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  Include— 

"(A)  property  (not  including  a  building  or 
its  structural  components)  for  a  period  in 
which  such  property— 


"(1)  was  used  as  an  integral  part  of  manu- 
facturing, production,  or  extraction,  or  of 
furnishing  transportation,  communications, 
electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services, 

"(11)  constituted  a  research  facility  used  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i),  or 

"(Ui)  constituted  a  facility  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  activities  referred  to  in 
clause  (I)  for  the  bulk  storage  of  fungible 
commodities  (Including  commodities  in  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state). 

"(B)  a  storage  facility  (not  including  a 
building  or  its  structural  components)  used 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  petro- 
leum or  any  primary  product  of  petroleum, 
or 

"(C)  any  real  property  with  a  present  class 
life  of  12.5  years  or  less. 

"(d)  Recovery  Percentage.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'recovery  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  class  of 
property  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  250  percent,  divided  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  years  in  the  class  life. 

"(e)  Recovery  Property  Depined.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  recovery 
property'  means  proijerty  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation- 

"(1)  used  in  s  trade  or  business,  or 

"(2)  held  for  the  production  of  income, 
which  is  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer 
after  E>ecember  31,  1986. 

"(f)  RioovxRT  Account.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  taxpayer  shall  es- 
tablish a  recovery  account  for  each  class  of 
recovery  property. 

"(2)  AoomoNS  TO  account.— The  recovery 
account  for  any  class  of  recovery  property 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

""(A)  one-half  of  the  basis  of  each  recovery 
property  in  such  class  which  Is  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year,  plus 

""(B)  one-half  of  the  basis  of  each  recovery 
property  in  such  class  which  was  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year. 

'"(3)  Reductions  in  account.— 

"(A)  Property  disposed  op  dxtring  year.— 
The  recovery  account  for  any  class  of  recov- 
ery property  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  realized  on  each  recov- 
ery property  of  such  class  disposed  of  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Amount  allowed  inn>ER  this  sec- 
tion.—The  recovery  account  for  any  class  of 
recovery  property  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  class  (but  not  less  than  the 
amount  allowable). 

"(4)  Time  por  making  adjustments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  adjustment  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  OKA)  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  but  twfore  the 
determination  of  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Reduction  por  DEDU<moN.— Any  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (3MB)  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  amount  was  allowed  (or  allowable)  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a). 

"(5)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.— 

"(A)  Dispositions  not  treated  as  disposi- 
tions por  certain  purposes.— For  purposes 
of  this  title  (other  than  this  section),  the 
disposition  of  any  property  in  a  recovery  ac- 
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count  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  not  a  dls-     such  property  U  determined  in  whole  or  in  shall  be  aUowed  the  depletion  deduction 

position.                                                                 part  by  reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  provided  by  this  section. 

"(B)  Negative  balance.— If,  as  of  the  close     the  transferor,  then,  under  regulations  pre-  "(b)  Amount  op  Deduction.— The  deduc- 

of  any  uxable  year  (after  the  adJustmenU     scribed  by  the  Secretary—  tlon  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  the 

under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)(A)),  there  U  a         "(1)  the  transferor's  recovery  account  for  aggregate  amount  determined  by  applytng- 

negatlve  balance  in  any  recovery  account     the  class  of  property  in  which  the  recovery  "(1)  the  recovery  percentage  for  each  class 

then    notwithstanding  any  other  provision     property  falls  shall  be  reduced  by  the  trans-  of  property,  to 

of  this  subtitle-                                                   ferred  amount,  and  "(2)  the  balance  in  the  recovery  account 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by        "(11)    for    purposes    of    determining    the  for  such  class  at  the  end  of  such  year, 

which—                                                                 transferee's  basis  in  such  property,  the  ad-  "(c)  Class  and  CXass  Lipe.— 

"(I)  such  negative  balance  (expressed  as  a     Justed  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands  "(1)  Table.— AU  qualified  depleUble  prop- 
positive  number),  exceeds                                    of  the  transferor  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  erty— 

•■(II)  one-half  of  the  basis  of  all  recovery     the  transferred  amount.  "(A)  shall  be  placed  In  one  of  the  classes 

property  in  the  class  of  recovery  property        "(B)  Transperred  amount.— For  purpose  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  and 

for  which  such  account  is  esUblished  which     of     subparagraph     (A),     the     transferred  "(B)  shaU  have  the  class  life  set  forth  for 

was  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  during     amount  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  such  class  in  the  following  table: 

the  Uxable  year                                                   the  same  relation  to—  "Class  and  Class  Life  Table 

shall  be  included  in  gross  income  for  such        '(l'  the  totsJ  amount  in  ^^^^  ^^SV^  ^u-uie 

taxable  year  as  ordinary  Income,  and                 recovery   account   immediately   before  the  ..j^,^^                                                 <inyeMs) 

"(ii)  the  balance  in  the  account  shall  be     "^J^""' ",.,,  ^.^^.^  „,„.  -#  ,h,  ._«.         I - < 

adjusted  (as  of  the  beginning  of  the  follow-     ,  '^^  the  fsir  market  value  of  the  trsns-  , 

ing  taxable  year)  by  adding  to  the  account     ferred  property  bears  to  theft^  market  j^ 

arT  amount  equal  to  the  amount  Included  in     value  of  all  property  to  such  account  imme-  ^ ^g 

gross  income  under  clause  (1).                               "^^^^^  ^™f  ^  ^^L^™  „  „,»„  6 -.          28 

•  (6)  Ratable  rule  por  class  «  real  proper-         "<C)  A^"""  ™„;^~?e?  ^i^Jf!!  « «> 

TY.-In  the  case  of  any  class  6  real  property  J^o^  ?LJt^"°pr«S^  iSSSS  "(2)  Assignment  to  classes.-Fot  pur- 
placed  in  service  in  the  taxable  year-                ^L.^  f^T^J^t^  tl^taoLi"  taany  POses  of  this  sectlon- 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  applied  by     metho^  f^^rTor  purpL^^Tet^rrX  ^^)  H*  OENERAL-Except  as  provided  In 

substituting  for  one-half  a  fract  on-                ^the  t'^f^iU  Lo^^aS' PiS^-  subparagraph  (B),  all  qualified  depletable 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number     ^..^^J^^^H^^^l^.  Voluntary  property  shaU  be  assigned  to  a  class  in  ac- 

of  months  in  the  taxable  y«ir  ^beglnrUng          <^^,  !^d«^2^o^piStSd  «rd«<4  with  the  table  set  forth  in  section 

before  the  property  was  placed  In  service,     ^^^'^^^^f  *;;,lK2e  ofl^ex-  168(cK2KA):   except   that   the   anticipated 

"*°                                        ,     ^,  w  ,    ,o        J     rhimffp  described  in  section  1031  or  1033—  productive   life   of   the    property   shall    be 

"Z  ^5LSaTr(")(Bl  *aSf  (5%L=^XlTl1       ^^  1^^^^^^^,^..^'  "^r  *""  ^"^^  ""  "''"  '''  ""^^  '^^ 

shaU  be  applied  by  substituting  for    one-     -^,^^^^^,^,^^^'t^^  ^B)  10-year  ci^  lipe  por  on,  cas,  and 

half  a  fraction  equal  to  1  minus  the  frac-     ^^l^^^l^^'-^l^^^^^l^lg  Sf  geothermal  wells.-A11  qualified  depletable 

"  "?«1  s1^x!:i'^n"^"  subparagraph  (A).           the  extont  n^^««^  ^  m^SSi^  oTLS  Prop^ty  which  is  an  oU  or  gas  weU  or  a  weU 

""  ?      ^Ei^^:/;ss     LIPE -The     term     tlon  1031)  or  property  not  similar  or  related  drlUed  for  any  geothermal  deposit  shaU  be 

■pr:^nt^"^fe''^e^TeciIL%if^f  S^^Tjf,,"— ^Xi^^  "r^^v^ei'^  '"^^Jl?  "^IS^  Depi^abi.  P.op«^.- 
any)  which  would  be  applicable  with  respect  "°"J°^''^^-  "^^"^'^  ""^  received,  as  ^^  p^.^^  ^f  this  secOon.  the  term  quall- 
r^oT\V,r.Z:^^li''^^'^l^^U.  ''-(^irtL  P-Perue.  faU  to  different  fled  depleUble  property' means  any  proper- 
paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  ^  if  the  taxp^r  ^l^'J'^f^'S'S^'^j^'Sl^*^  %1)  Which  is  of  a  Character  subject  to  the 
had  made  an  election  under  such  subsec-     '^^^,'°^^';^^^;,^^^,l^^,^r^  aUowance  for  depletion  provided  in  section 

POS'^'  ?p%'rr^ET^A^T^'"«       '"^'8,7^r  TAXABLE    YXARS-ThC    appll^  ^'^^^^^^-^^    '^    ^^^    '^^    '^ 

WHICH    PLACED    IN    SERVICE.-NO    adjustment      ^^<>,'^^,X'!^J^^^^^^^  "'''f:)°^TA«'   RuITmaDE    APPLICA«.r- 

shall  be  made  under  paragraphs  (2)  and     i^\2,  "P'l^^Xd  by  ttila^^U^  For  purposes  of  thU  section,  niles  similar  to 

(3XA)  of  subsection  (f)  in  respect  of  any     ^^^^^J^^^^^^T^  ^'^^*^-  the  rules  of  subsections  (d),  (f).  and  (g)  of 

property  which  is  disposed  of  by  the  taxpay-        ..^\|J^^^*^^?tny  taxable  year  be-  section  168  shaU  apply,  except  that  proper- 

er  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in     _i_t5L^"-5^7^^r  31    19M    thVtax-  ty  shaU  not  be  treated  as  placed  in  service 

which  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer.             ^^^^y'^iecltf  t^t  wrecove^  proper-  imtll  production  from  the  property  begins. 

"(3)  Transpers  at  death.-No   reduction     ^^"^l^^J^J-S^^^  wo!^»t  r«»vmr  '"(f)    Spkhal    Rule    por    Nonproductive 

shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (3KA)  o      ^=L^^J"2'Tt  ^^i^/°^'*to^;^«  Wnis  or   MiNE8.-Thls  section   shall   not 

subsection  (f)  by  reason  of  any  transfer  at     PJ?P*I!IJLJ;,^,Sm  apply  with  respect  to  any  nonproductive 

death.                                                                       -^bi^^on  musTapply  to  all  class-  weU  or  mine.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 

"(4)    property   ceasing   to   BE   RECOVERY     _  ^^^^nl^io' ^ St  t^  ^^VT^  ^  construed  to  deny  any  deduction  aUow- 

PROPERTY.-If  any  property  Uken  into  ac-     "."^''i^f^'^  ^  ipplT^lthre:  able  for  a  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the 

count  under  subsection  (f)  ceases  to  be  re-     [Z^ ^S^S^tt^o^Tty  abandonment  of  a  nonproductive  weU  or 

covery  property  during  any  taxable  year--         ^'^^  ^JiJ^ofTw  vrara  raoPERTY  taken  mine". 

"(A)  such  property  shall  be  treated  as  dls-     ^^IJ^°1"  ^^rtrw^"i«.  t^-  <")  Technical  Amendments.- 

posed  of  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  tax-     wro  AOD0UN^^  J^^^^J'J^^^j^^^,  a)  Section  611  is  amended  by  redesignat- 

Bble  year,  and                                 _     ,     .».       tlon  under  this  wuwaph  for  any  taxable  tag  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 

"(B)  the  basis  of  such   property  in  the     "on  under  this  paragrapn  lor  any  u«aoie  J^^^^^  ^^j.  ^^^,^^^^on  (b)  the  foUowlng 

hands  of  the  taxpayer  after  such  cessation     V^                   »r«it/Hi  m  niaced  in  service  new  subsecUon: 

ShaU  be  treated  as  equal  to  iU  fair  market     ,  J|^»Si  Sxl^e'^'aSr""  "  °''(c)  Coordination  With  Section  611  A.- 

value.                             „  ,,"r    j^   j^   f^       jjj^Q   account  ta  an  In  the  case  of  any  qualified  depletable  prop- 

•■(5)  Dispositions  other  than  sale  or  «-     ^^j^t"^*^  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  erty,  the  deduction  provided  by  section  611A 

CHANGE.-If  any   recovery   Property   is  dU-     ^^^„*2s  o,  the  IxjgSg  of  the  taxable  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  reasonable  allow- 

posed  of  In  a  disposition  which  Is  not  a  sale,     P^^P"^  "»  °^  'he  oeginning  01  me  «u»  ^^   ^^^  depletion  provided   by   this  sec- 

pxrhanse     or    involuntary    conversion    and     year.  .                                                      „ 

wWcH  not  described  in  paragraph  (6)  or     SEC  m.  ^-iry-HED^c^^^^VERY  por  de-  tlon.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

(7).  the  reduction  under  paragraph  (3)(A)  of             ^„„.,  d™,     p.rt  T  of  subchaoter  I  ed  by  striking  out  "other  natural  deposlte. 

subsection  (f)  for  such  disposition  shaU  be       }%l°°^ .^iZT^ }^^^^„to^ll  and  timber,"'  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 

the  fair  market  value  of  the  property.  In     °|^f,'i",P'^^  i<!!^*ifby  iM^^  "and  other  natural  deposits,", 

the  case  of  a  disposition  of  Property  by     Pletion   .*? /^f"^^^  {J^^^. '"'*'  "^  (3)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  such  part  is 

abandonment,  the  fair  market  value  thereof     "°"  "  ^'^'^ J°  \°'^„^  f^^^        ^OR  Di.  amended  by  inserting  aftor  the  itom  relat- 

shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  zero.                        -SEC.  «i  1  A.  SIMPLIFIED  CMT  RECOVERY  for  de-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ ^  ^  ^^^  f oUowing  new  item: 

":A)^^;^':"lT^"r^oTe"  pTpe-rty         "(a)   ALt^ii^"    op   DxDUcrioN.-In   the  ""Sec.  611A.  Simplliied  cost  recovery  for  de- 
ls l^le^^^d  the  ti^fei^s  baSs  of    case  of  qualified  depleUble  property,  there  PleUble  property.  . 
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Subtitle  B— Other  Changes 
PART  I— REPEALS 
SEC.  311.  REPEALS. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells). 

(2)  Section  167  (relating  to  depreciation). 

(3)  Section  169  (relating  to  amortization 
of  pollution  control  facilities). 

(4)  Section  178  (relating  to  depreciation  or 
amortization  of  improvements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessor's  property). 

(5)  Section  179  (relating  to  election  to  ex- 
pense certain  depreciable  business  assets). 

(6)  Section  194  (relating  to  amortization 
of  reforestation  expenditures). 

(7)  Sections  613.  613A,  and  614  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion). 

(8)  Section  616  (relating  to  development 
expenditures). 

(9)  Section  617  (relating  to  deduction  and 
recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration  ex- 
penditures). 

PART  II— OTHER  CHANGES 

SEC.  3li.   1«-YEAR  AMORTIZATION  OP  CONSTRL'C- 
nON  PERIOD  INTEREST  AND  TAXES. 

(a)  General  Rm^— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 189  (relating  to  amortization  of 
amounts  charged  to  capital  account)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amortization  op  Amoitnts  Charged 
TO  Capital  Account.— Any  amount  paid  or 
accrued  which  would  (but  for  subsection 
(a))  b«  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid  or  accrued  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  with  such  taxable 
year.". 

(b)  Elimination  op  Certain  Exceptions.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  189  (relating  to 
certain  property  excluded)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Certain  Property  Excluded.- This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  real  property 
acquired,  constructed,  or  carried  if  such 
property  is  not.  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  held  in  a  trade  or  business 
or  in  an  activity  conducted  for  profit.". 

SEC.  117.  CIRCt'LATION  EXPENDITURES. 

Section  173  (relating  to  circulation  ex- 
penditures) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  17X  CIRCULATION  EXPENDirtRES. 

"(a)  General  Ritlb.- Expenditures  (other 
than  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land 
or  depreciable  property  or  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  circulation  through  the  purchase  of 
any  part  of  the  business  of  another  publish- 
er of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  peri- 
odical) to  establish,  maintain,  or  Increase 
the  circulation  of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  periodical  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion ratably  over  the  10-year  period  t>egin- 
ning  with  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
expenditure  was  made. 

"(b)  Exception.— Sul»ection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure as  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  chargeable  to  capital 
account  if  the  taxpayer  elects.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  to  treat  such  portion 
as  so  chargeable.  Such  election.  If  made, 
must  be  for  the  total  amount  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  expenditure  which  Is  so  chargea- 
ble to  capital  account,  smd  shall  t>e  binding 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  unless, 
upon  application  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Sec- 
retary permits  a  revocation  of  such  election 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary.". 


SEC.  31*.  tertiary  INJECT  ANTS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  193  (relating  to 
tertiary  injectants)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  any  qualified  tertiary  injectant  ex- 
penses of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tertiary  in- 
jectants injected  during  the  taxable  year— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  succeeding 
taxable  year.". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Foreign  Income 

SEC.  Ml.  ELIMINATION  OF  DEFERRAL  OF  INCO.ME 
OF  CONTROLLED  FOREIGN  CORPORA 
TlONa 

(a)  General  Rule.- Part  in  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart  J— Undiitributed  Proflto  of  ControiM 

Foreign  Corporations 
"Sec.  987.  Amounts  included  in  gross  Income 

of  United  States  shareholders. 

"SEC  M7.  amounts  INCLUDED  IN  GROSS  INCOME 
OF  UNrTED  states  SHAREHOLDERS. 

"(a)  Amounts  lNCLtn>RD.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  foreign  corporation 
is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  957)  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  30  days  or  more  during  any  tax- 
able year,  every  person  who  Is  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  in  section 
951(b))  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  958)  stock  in 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such 
year  on  which  such  corporation  is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  Include  in 
his  gross  income,  for  his  taxable  year  in 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  ends,  his  pro  rata  share  of 
the  corporation's  earnings  and  profits  for 
such  year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  op  earnings  and  prop- 
its.— United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is  the 
amount— 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958)  In  such  corporation  if  on  the  last  day. 
in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it 
had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  shareholders 
an  amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (I)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  the  taxable  year,  as  (it)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  in  subparagraph 
(AKli)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section  958) 
such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earninos  and  Propits.- For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and  the 
deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign 
corporation,  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section 
313(m)<3),  shall  be  determined  according  to 
rules  substantially  similar  to  those  applica- 
ble to  domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 


porations for  any  prior  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1986.  and 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  Item  of  Income 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Person- 
al Holding  Company  Provisions.— In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who.  for 
his  taxable  year.  Is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income  included  in  gross 
income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  included  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  included  In  gross 
income  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
5Sl(b). 

"(d)  Adjustments  and  Foreign  Tax  Cred- 
its.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  Adjustments  to  the  basis  of  stock  on 
account  of  earnings  and  profits  taxed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  961  (relating  to  increases 
and  reductions  in  basis  on  account  of  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  subpart  F  income): 

"(2)  Elimination  of  double  taxation  of  pre- 
viously taxed  earnings  and  profits  when  dis- 
tributed shall  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  959  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  previously  taxed  sub- 
part F  income);  and 

"(3)  Corporations  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
paid  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by  foreign  cor- 
porations to  a  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
special  rules  set  forth  In  section  960.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  subparts  of  such  part  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Subpart  J.   Undistributed   profits  of  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations.". 

(c)  Termination  op  Subpart  P.— Section 
951  (relating  to  taxation  of  subpart  F 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  De- 
cember 31.  1986.— No  amount  shall  t>e  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (other  than  paragraph  (l)(A)(il)  of 
such  subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1986.". 

SEC  M2.  REPEAL  OF  F8C  AND  INTEREST  CHARGE 
DISC. 

(a)PSC.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  921  (relating  to 
exempt  foreign  trade  Income  excluded  from 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Termination.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1986.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  922 
(defining  FSC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Termination.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  FSC  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1986.". 

(b)  Interest  Charge  DISC.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  991  (relating  to 
tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  Deceml>er  31.  1984.". 
(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  992(a)  (defining  DISC)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Termination.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1986. ". 

(B)  Section  995(b)(2)  (relating  to  deemed 
distributions  upon  DISC  disqualification)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporation  which,  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  section  992(a)(4).  is  a 
former  DISC,  for  its  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1986.  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  as 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  992(a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year". 

Subtitle  B — Other  Miicellaneous  Proviiions 
SEC.  411.  REPEAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  CREDIT 
UNIONS. 

Paragraph  (14)  of  section  501(c)  (relating 
to  list  of  exempt  organizations)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  412.  REDUCTION  OF  ANNUAL  LIMITS  FOR  DE- 
FINED BENEFIT  AND  DEFINED  CON- 
TRIBUTION PLANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

( 1 )  Depined  benefit  plans.— 

(A)  In  general— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
415(b)  (relating  to  limitation  for  defined 
benefit  plans)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$90,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$60,000". 

(B)  Conporming  amendments.— 

(i)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■$90,000  ■  each  place  it 
appears     and     Inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

•$60,000  ",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "$75,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$50,000'. 

(ii)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '$90,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$60,000". 

(ill)  Section  415(b)(7)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$90,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '$60,000  ". 

(2)  Defined  contribution  plans.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  415(c)  (relating  to  limi- 
tation for  defined  contribution  plans)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'$30,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$20,000". 

(b)  Repeal  op  Cost-op-Living  Adjust- 
ments.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 415  (relating  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments) is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Continuation  or  adjustment  in  the 
amount  op  participant's  average  compensa- 
tion for  high  3  YEARS.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  415  (relating  to  limitation  for  de- 
fined benefit  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  COST-OP-UVING  ADJUSTMENT.— 

••(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  partici- 
pant who  is  separated  from  service,  the 
amount  taken  into  account  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  annually  adjusted  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost-of-living  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  ad- 
justment procedures  which  are  similar  to 
the  procedures  used  to  adjust  primary  insur- 
ance amounts  under  section  215(i)(2)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

••(B)  Base  period.- The  base  period  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  the  last  calendar  quarter  of  the 


calendar  year  before  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  participant  Is  separated  from 
service.". 

SEC    413.  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOB  TAXPAY- 
ERS ENGAGED  IN  FARMING. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  section  heading 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  447  (relating  to 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  farming)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SEC  447.  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  TAXPAY- 
ERS ENGAGED  IN  FARMING. 

••(a)  General  Rule.— The  taxable  income 
from  farming  (including  timber)  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing and  with  the  capitalization  of  prepro- 
ductlve  expenses  described  In  subsection 
(b)." 

(b)  Accrual  Method  Not  Required  for 
Taxpayers  Having  Gross  Receipts  op 
$1,000,000  OR  Less;  Repeal  op  Other  Excep- 
tions.—Section  447  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  (g).  and  (h)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxpayers  Having  Gross  Receipts  op 
$1,000,000  OR  Less.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  if  for 
each  prior  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1986  (December 
31.  1975.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation),  such 
taxpayer  (and.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
any  predecessor)  did  not  have  gross  receipts 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  all  taxpayers  which  are 
treated  as  a  single  employer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  section  52  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal)  shall  be  treated  as  1  tax- 
payer. 

"(2)  Farming  syndicates  subject  to  ac- 
crual method  without  regard  to  amount 
OP  GROSS  receipts.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  farming  syndicate  (as  defined 
in  section  464(c)).". 

(c)  Certain  EIxpensing  Deductions  Not 
Allowed  to  Taxpayers  To  Whom  Section 
447  Applies.— Section  447  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(d)  Taxpayers  to  Whom  Section  Applies 
Not  Allowed  To  Expense  Certain  Expendi- 
tures.—In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
this  section  applies,  the  following  provisions 
shall  not  apply: 

"(1)  section  175  (relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  expenditures). 

"(2)  section  180  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  fertilizer,  etc.).  and 

"(3)  section  182  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  clearing  land.". 

(d)  Conforming  amendment.— The  item  re- 
lating to  section  447  In  the  Uble  of  sections 
of  subpart  A  of  part  II  of  subchapter  E  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "corpo- 
rations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax- 
payers". 

SEC  4U.  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  COMPLETED  CONTRACT 
METHOD. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  229  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  (relating  to  modification  of  regiilations 
on  the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting) Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Deferral  op  Income  or  Loss  To  Be 
Taken  Into  Account  in  Determining  Tax 
Liability  Under  Completed  Contract 
Method  op  Accounting.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  tax  treatment  of 
any  long-term  contract  with  respect  to 
which  the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 


counting is  used  shall  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  under  such  method  there  has  been 
a  deferral  of  income  or  loss  for  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Secretary  op  Treasury  to  F*rescribe 
Regulations  Establishing  Methods.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  shall  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  2  methods  which 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
exact  method  and  the  simplified  method. 

•'(B)  Allocation  op  income  and  loss  to 
PROPER  YEAR.— Each  method  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  based  on  allocat- 
ing to  each  taxable  year  in  which  activities 
relating  to  the  long-term  contract  occur 
such  taxable  year's  proper  share  of  the  net 
income  or  loss  from  the  contract. 

"(C)  Exact  method.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  •exact  method'  means  a 
method  under  which  interest  is  computed 
under  chapter  67  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  the  underpayments  or  over- 
payments for  prior  taxable  years  which 
would  result  solely  from  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  Simplified  method.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  simplified 
method'  means  a  method  under  which  the 
taxpayer's  Income  or  loss  for  the  current 
year  Is  adjusted  by  an  amount  which  repre- 
sents Interest  on  each  amount  which  is  allo- 
cated under  subparagraph  (B)  to  a  taxable 
year  before  the  current  year.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  interest  shall  be 
computed  under  subchapter  C  of  chapter  67 
of  such  Code  but  at  70  percent  of  the  rates 
established  by  section  6621  of  such  Code. 

"(E)  $10,000  SMALL  BUSINESS  EXEMPTION.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  each  current  year, 
the  first  $10,000  of  Interest  equivalent 
which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be 
owed  by  the  taxpayer  under  subparagraph 
(C)  or  (D)  shall  not  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

"(11)  Related  persons  rule.— For  purposes 
of  clause  (1) — 

"(I)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer,  and 

"(II)  all  interest  equivalents  of  the  tax- 
payer (and  related  persons)  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(F)  Election.— The  taxpayer  may  elect 
the  exact  method  or  the  simplified  method 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regiilations.  Such  an  election 
shall  apply  to  all  long-term  contracts  to 
which  the  completed  method  of  accounting 
applies,  and  (once  made)  may  be  revoked 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(G)  Current  year  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "current 
year'  means  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
income  or  loss  from  the  long-term  contract 
Is  taken  Into  account  under  the  completed 
method  of  accounting.". 

(b)  Elimination  op  Exception  for  Con- 
tracts Completed  Within  3  Years.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  229(cK2)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  extended 
period  long-term  contract'  does  not  include 
any  construction  contract  entered  into  by  a 
taxpayer  whose  average  annual  gross  re- 
ceipts over  the  3  taxable  years  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  contract  is 
entered  into  does  not  exceed  $25,000,000.". 
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SEC.  4li.  HIGH  INCOME  TAXPAYERS  REQIIRED  TO 
MAKE  ESTIMATED  PAYMENTS  EQl  AL 
TO  M  PERCENT  OF  CURRENT  YEAR 
TAX. 

Section  6654  (relating  to  penalty  for  fail- 
ure by  individual  to  pay  estimated  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as 
subsection  (j)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  High  Income  Taxpayers  Required  To 
Pay  90  Percent  or  Current  Year  Tax.— In 
the  case  of  any  individual  whose  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
SI 00.000.  paragraph  (IKBXi)  of  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '90  per- 
cent' for  '80  percent'.". 

SEC.  41*.  RECOGNITION  OF  GAIN  OR  LOSS  ON  DIS- 
TRIBITIONS  OF  PROPERTY  BY  COR- 
PORATIONS. 

(a)  DiSTHiBUTioN.— Section  311  (relating 
to  taxability  of  corporation  on  distribution) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

-SEC.  311.  TAXABILITY  OF  CORPORATION  ON  DIS- 
TRIBITION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  with  respect  to  its  stock  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  Exception  for  E>cbt  op  Corpora- 
tion.—Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  distribution  of  an  obligation 
of  the  corporation.". 

(b)  Distributions  in  Liquidation.— Sec- 
tion 336  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty in  liquidation)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-sec.  IK  DISTRIBLTIONS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LIQUI- 
DATION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  conx)ration  on  the  distribution  of 
property  in  complete  liquidation  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Basis  Determined 
Under  Section  334(b).— Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  liquidation  under  section 
332  for  which  the  basis  of  property  received 
is  determined  under  section  334(b).". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Section  337.— 

( 1 )  Section  337  ( relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Adjustments  to  section  338.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  338(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  stock  purchases  treated  as 
asset  acquisitions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  section  337  applies". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  338  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SEC.  417.  elimination  OF  SPECIAL  BAD  DEBT  RE- 
SERVES OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITITIONS. 

(a)  Banks.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  585(b)  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
banks)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  rule.- For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 166(c),  the  reasonable  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  financial  Insti- 
tution to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  losses  on  loans  determined  under 
the  experience  method  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2). ". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  585  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Other  Financial  iNSTiTtmoNS.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  593  (relating  to  addi- 
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tion  to  reserves  for  bad  debts)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Addition  to  Reserves  for  Bad 
Debts.— For  purposes  of  section  166(c).  the 
reasonable  addition  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  taxpayer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  to  be  a  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reserve  to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  provided  with 
respect  to  additions  to  the  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  banks  under  section 
585(bK2)  ". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  501.  EFFECnVE  DATES 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1986. 

(b)  Trust  Throwback  Rules.- The 
amendment  made  by  section  121(c)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  income  accumulated 
during  taxable  years  of  trusts  beginning 
after  December  31,  1986. 

(c)  Credits.- 

(1)  Investment  tax  credit.— The  repeals 
made  by  section  201(2)  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  property  (to  which  section  46<d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
apply)  placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
1986.  and 

(B)  property  to  which  such  section  46(d) 
applies  to  the  extent  of  qualified  progress 
expenditures  made  after  December  31,  1986. 

(2)  Preservation  of  existing  car- 
ryovers.—The  repeals  made  by  section  201 
shall  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of  an 
excess  credit  from  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1987,  to  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1986;  except 
that  any  carryover  to  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  Decemt>er  31,  1986,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  an  amount  equal  to  30/46  of  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  such  carry- 
over but  for  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Increase  in  Cash  SintRZNDER  Value  of 
Life  Insurance  Contracts.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  214  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  policy  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986. 

(e)  Tax-Exkmpt  Bonds.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  section  215  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31.  1986. 

(f)  Depreciation.— The  amendment  made 
by  section  301  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
property  placed  in  service  after  December 
31.  1986.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(g)  Alternative  to  Cost  Depletion.- The 
amendments  made  by  section  302  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  property  from  which 
production  first  begins  after  E>ecember  31, 
1986. 

(h)  Eumination  of  Deferral  of  Incoice 
OF  Controlled  Foreign  Corporations.— 
The  amendments  made  by  section  401  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions beginning  after  December  31.  1986. 
and  to  taxable  years  of  United  States  share- 
holders in  which  or  with  which  such  taxable 
years  of  the  foreign  corporation  end. 

(1)  Recognition  of  Gain  or  Loss  on  Dis- 
TRiBimoNS  OF  Properties.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  416  shall  apply  to  dis- 
tributions after  December  31,  1986.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c>  of  section  416  shall  apply  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes after  December  31.  1986,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tes- 
tament to  the  creative  work  of  Sena- 


tor Bill  Bradley  and  Congressman 
Dick  Gephardt  that  tax  reform  is 
closer  to  realization  today  than  at  any 
time  In  the  last  decade.  The  Pair  Tax 
Act,  which  I  am  pleased  to  support  as 
an  original  cosponsor.  has  literally  re- 
defined the  debate  over  what  we  can 
do  to  restore  a  sense  of  sanity  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency  to  the  system  of  reve- 
nue collection  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  their  work,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Treasury  Department 
became  late  recruits  to  the  battle  over 
tax  reform  and  simplification.  There 
are  now  two  constructive  proposals  on 
the  table  which  propose  major  re- 
forms in  the  system.  They  both  at- 
tempt and  in  many  ways  succeed  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  simplicity,  fair- 
ness, and  efficiency.  That  the  major 
Republican  and  Democratic  proposals 
are  in  accord  in  this  regard  is  a  major 
step  forward.  The  year  1985  has 
become  the  time  for  sweeping  and  sig- 
nificant tax  reform. 

Since  the  inception  of  system  in 
1913,  taxation  has  become,  more  and 
more,  an  instrument  of  policy.  Besides 
funding  Government  activities,  and 
adjusting  modestly  the  disparity  in 
the  incomes  of  rich  and  poor,  the 
system  has  been  stressed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  broader  eoals. 

Tax  policy  has  been  used  to  fight  in- 
flation and  recession.  It  has  been 
relied  upon  to  promote  economic 
growth  through  incentives  for  Invest- 
ment and  savings.  It  has  become  a  tool 
of  social  policy,  and  the  locus  for  an 
improvisational  industrial  policy.  It  is 
burdened  by  the  demands  of  powerful 
interests  who  seek  rewards  for  activi- 
ties they  wish  to  pursue  or  simply  to 
shelter  their  income. 

In  some  cases,  the  road  to  complex- 
ity has  been  paved  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. But  the  costs  of  these  con- 
flicting and  competing  demands  are 
luiown  to  us  all.  We  have  a  tax  code 
that  is  rent  with  complexity.  Now. 
over  40  percent  of  taxpayers  require 
the  advice  of  professional  accoimtants 
and  attorneys  to  determine  what  they 
owe.  Taxpayers  are  united  by  a  deep 
suspicion  that  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  system  on  them  are  not  (listribut- 
ed  fairly  or  shared  equally.  There  is  a 
pandemic  preoccupation  with  beating 
the  system.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  an  understandable  unwilling- 
ness among  our  citizens  to  support 
those  programs  which  the  tax  system 
is  designed  to  support. 

Both  the  Pair  Tax  Act  and  the 
Treasury  Department's  reform  propos- 
al are  designed  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  They  embrace  the  notion  of 
economic  neutrality.  Investors  will  be 
encouraged  to  allocate  economic  re- 
sources on  the  basis  of  utility  and 
reward  instead  of  simply  taking  advan- 
tage of  loopholes.  Tax  rates  are  low- 
ered for  individuals  and  corporations. 
Even  though  most  tax  preferences  are 


eliminated,  most  taxpayers  would  pay 
less,  in  some  cases  substantially  less, 
than  under  the  current  system.  On  the 
corporate  side,  essential  reforms  are 
made  so  that  businesses  once  again 
pay  their  fair  share. 

In  large  part,  the  credibility  of  the 
existing  system  has  been  imdermined 
by  the  manner  in  which  corporations 
are  taxed.  After  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  tax  bill,  many  of  this  coun- 
try's largest  and  most  profitable  busi- 
nesses are  paying  no  taxes  whatever. 
Prom  1981  to  1983.  Dow  Chemical  paid 
an  effective  rate  of  minus  28.7  percent 
on  $776  million  in  profits.  General  Dy- 
namics paid  an  effective  rate  of  minus 
7.6  percent  on  $930  million  in  profits. 
General  Electric  paid  an  effective  rate 
of  minus  4.3  percent  on  $6.5  billion  in 
profits.  W.R.  Grace,  a  company  which 
has  led  the  fight  to  eliminate  wasteful 
Government  spending,  paid  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  minus  1.8  percent  on 
$684.1  million  in  profits. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  ACRS  will  be  harmful  to  business 
and  retard  the  recovery.  The  facts  do 
not  support  this  conclusion.  According 
to  a  recent  analysis,  the  average  in- 
crease for  business  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  was  1  percent  from 
1980  to  1984  compared  with  6Vi  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  4  years.  We 
had  a  worse  business  investment 
record  after  ITC  and  ACRS  than 
before.  In  the  real  world,  the  market 
for  goods  and  services  determines  how 
companies  can  make  wise  investment 
decisions.  The  current  system  is  waste- 
ful in  that  it  provides  rewards  for 
what  corporations  would  do  ordinarily. 
By  repealing  ITC,  and  reforming  the 
system  of  business  depreciation,  the 
Pair  Tax  Act  will  make  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  existing  system. 

Cosponsorship  of  the  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt fair  tax  bill  does  not  indicate 
total  support  for  the  entire  breadth 
and  width  of  the  proposal.  Even  Sena- 
tor Bradley  would  agree,  surely,  that 
the  Treasury  package  has  some  attrac- 
tive provisions.  It  is  our  hope,  howev- 
er, that  the  debate  on  tax  reform  will 
not  be  deflected  because  of  intractable 
arguments  over  specific  differences  be- 
tween the  plans.  Reform  will  depend- 
both  politically  and  financially— on 
people  being  willing  to  give  up  the  tax 
breaks  they  favor  simultaneously. 

There  have  been  Indications  that 
the  administration,  for  example.  Is 
backing  away  from  some  of  the  specif- 
ics of  the  December  plan— particularly 
on  the  business  side.  To  the  extent 
that  the  President  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment caves  In  to  pressure  on  the 
revision  of  ACRS.  energy  companies, 
banks,  labor,  life  insurance  firms,  and 
others  will  want  special  treatment  as 
well.  This  would  kill  the  possibility  of 
reform. 

I  similarly  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  work  closely  with 


the  sponsors  of  the  Pair  Tax  Act.  This 
is  a  Democratic  proposal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  It  aids  people  of 
moderate  and  middle  Income  who  have 
traditionally  looked  to  us  for  represen- 
tation in  the  political  process.  This 
legislation  packages  a  variety  of  re- 
forms which  Democrats  have  been 
urging  for  a  decade  or  more.  Enact- 
ment of  legislation  along  these  lines 
will  close  loopholes  and  thereby  boost 
compliance  by  all  taxpayers.  Rates  will 
be  lowered  substantially.  Shelters  will 
be  eliminated  and  disparities  between 
and  among  corporate  taxpayers  will  be 
reduced. 

This  legislation  represents,  in  my 
judgment,  a  major  step  forward  for 
the  principles  of  simplicity,  fairness, 
and  economic  efficiency.  A  proposal 
such  as  this  deserves  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  should  be  Implemented  this 
year. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Senator 
Bradley]  by  cosponsoring  the  Pair 
Tax  Act  of  1985.  I  cosponsored  this 
legislation  by  the  last  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, comprehensive  tax  reform 
was  not  a  high  priority  of  the  98th 
Congress.  In  fact.  It  has  not  been  a 
high  priority  for  any  Congress  in 
recent  history.  Par  from  it.  Tax  bill 
after  tax  bill  has  been  enacted.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  have  added  to 
the  welter  of  special  provisions  that 
have  come  to  characterize  our  tax 
system.  Reform  proposals,  In  contrast, 
have  simply  been  buried,  often  with- 
out the  benefit  of  last  rites.  The  result 
Is  a  tax  structure  that  Is  unduly  com- 
plex, inefficient,  and  unfair. 

The  current  system.  In  short.  Is  in 
need  of  an  overhaul.  Almost  no  one 
disagrees  on  that  point.  Certainly  not 
the  average  taxpayer.  But  genuine  tax 
reform  has  been  rather  like  the  weath- 
er. E^reryone  has  talked  about  it  but 
no  one  has  been  willing  to  do  much 
about  it. 

This  year,  the  situation  is  beginning 
to  change.  The  Pair  Tax  Act,  and  the 
hard  work  Senator  Bradley  and  Con- 
gressman Gephardt  have  devoted  to  it 
over  the  last  several  years,  have  made 
a  big  difference.  The  administration's 
recent  Interest  in  tax  reform  Is  also 
significant.  Add  to  this  the  other  pro- 
posals in  the  works  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  debate  on  tax  reform  has 
advanced  significantly.  But  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  and  many  hiu- 
dles  to  surmount  before  we  get  there. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  tax  policy 
has  to  aim  at  several  gosds: 

Pirst,  a  good  tax  system  should  be 
simple  enough  to  imderstand  and  to 
administer  efficiently.  It  should  make 
compliance  as  easy  and  painless  as 
possible  and  offer  no  inducements  to 
evasion  and  dishonesty. 

Second,  a  tax  system  should  be  fair 
and  It  should  be  perceived  as  fair. 
There  should  not  be  outrageous  dis- 


parities among  taxpayers  In  essential- 
ly the  same  circumstances.  Everyone 
who  can  should  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  common 
defense  and  providing  essential  public 
services.  And  there  should  be  no  tax- 
free  millionaires,  nor  tax-exempt  prof- 
itable corporations. 

Third,  tax  policy  should  promote 
economic  efficiency  and  growth.  It 
should  not  distort  economic  choices. 
Nor  should  it  create  disincentives  for 
risktaklng,  capital  formation,  and  In- 
vestment. 

Finally,  our  tax  system  should  be 
consistent  with  certain  broadly  shared 
social  objectives.  Tax  policy  caimot  be 
considered  entirely  apart  from  such 
quality  of  life  concerns  as  housing, 
homeownershlp,  and  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  President,  no  particular  tax  plan 
could  meet  all  these  tests  perfectly.  In 
fact,  these  objectives— most  of  which  a 
majority  of  Americans  would  sup- 
port—are not  altogether  compatible. 
But  a  sound  tax  structure  must  be 
able  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
among  them  all.  The  existing  code 
fails  to  do  so. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  Is 
not  perfect  either,  Mr.  President.  But 
it  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  begins  the  task  of  working 
out  a  reform  plan  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  basic  goals  of  the  tax  policy. 
This  will  not  be  easy.  A  long,  hard 
road  lies  ahead.  Adjustments  and  com- 
promises may  have  to  be  made.  But  I 
believe  this  bill  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

The  structure  it  would  establish  is 
sound  and  realistic.  It  lowers  and  sim- 
plifies tax  rates,  broadens  the  tax  base 
by  eliminating  or  curtailing  many  spe- 
cial provisions,  and  retains  a  number 
of  benefits  that  serve  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives.  The  Pair 
Tax  Act  would  tax  individuals  at  three 
rates— 14  percent.  26  percent,  and  30 
percent.  Corporations  would  pay  a 
single  rate  of  30  percent. 

Both  the  personal  exemption  and 
standard  deduction  would  be  signifi- 
cantly increased.  The  effect  would  be 
to  exempt  the  lirst  $9,200  of  an  aver- 
age family's  Income  from  tax.  More- 
over 80  percent  of  aU  taxpayers  would 
pay  at  the  lowest  rate— 14  percent— on 
their  taxable  income.  At  the  same 
time,  favorable  tax  treatment  would 
be  preserved  for  home  mortgage  inter- 
est, charitable  contributions,  Social 
Security,  and  veterans  benefits.  IRA's 
jtnd  Keoughs.  State  and  local  Income 
and  property  taxes,  and  other  Impor- 
tant priorities. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration In  getting  a  sensible  reform 
plan  adopted.  This  bill  Initiates  that 
process.  We  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 
But  the  rewards— In  increased  efflcien- 
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cy,  equality,  and  growth— will  be  more 
than  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  fair  tax  plan  which  will  be  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey. 

I  am  doing  so  because  tax  reform 
that  will  lead  to  fairer  taxes,  simpler 
tax  forms,  and  lower  personal  tax 
rates  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  our 
economy,  and  is  greatly  desired  by  mil- 
lions of  frustrated  taxpayers.  I  believe 
the  Bradley-Gephardt  fair  tax  meas- 
ure is  the  best  plan  thus  far  offered, 
but,  my  sponsorship  does  not  mean  I 
support  it  in  every  detail. 

Early  last  month  I  spent  2  weeks  in 
California  holding  a  series  of  eight 
community  roundtable  discussions  on 
the  twin  topics  of  modified  flat  tax  re- 
forms and  the  proposed  budget  freeze 
plans.  Each  roundtable  panel  consist- 
ed of  24  invited  participants  who  were 
selected  from  among  citizens  who  were 
not  political  activists  or  advocates  of 
any  special  interest  group  or  organiza- 
tion. We  sought  to  bring  together  men 
and  women  who  were  representative 
of  all  Califomians. 

I  began  each  discussion  with  brief 
opening  remarks  which  set  out  the 
broad  issues  of  tax  reform.  I  wanted  to 
learn  from  Califomians  what  they 
thought  about  the  tradeoffs  involved 
in  obtaining  reform  of  our  complicated 
tax  structure  in  order  to  make  it 
simple  and  fair  and  to  lower  rates. 

I  learned  that  Califomians  under- 
stand that  the  Government  uses  the 
tax  system  for  social  and  economic 
purposes,  not  just  to  raise  revenues. 
And  they  understand  that  to  get 
reform  and  to  lower  the  tax  rates  they 
must  be  willing  to  give  up  a  significant 
number  of  exclusions,  exemptions  and 
deductions— that  is,  to  expose  more  of 
their  income  to  taxation  but  at  lower 
rates. 

I  asked  the  panelists  at  every  meet- 
ing to  discuss  two  major  questions: 

First.  Is  the  tax  system  the  best  way 
to  subsidize— in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late—the American  economy? 

We  could,  after  all,  provide  the  same 
help  through  direct  subsidy  payments, 
loan  guarantees  and  other  means 
which  do  not  involve  the  tax  system. 
But  are  these  alternatives  good  ideas? 
Are  they  practical? 

Second.  Do  the  benefits  our  econo- 
my and  our  society  derive  from  the 
current  tax  system  outweigh  the  fact 
that  it  places  an  unfair  tax  burden  on 
the  majority  of  people? 

Is  it,  in  the  long  run  and  in  terms  of 
the  total  economy,  worth  it  to  3  out  of 
4  American  taxpayers  to  pay  more  m 
taxes  than  they  would  under  a  modi- 
fied flat  tax  plan  so  that  the  economy 
can  be  stimulated  by  permitting 
wealthy  investors  to  pay  proportion- 
ately lower  taxes? 

These  are  not  easy  questions. 


I  was  impressed  by  the  effort  made 
by  each  participant  to  grapple  with 
the  difficult  reality  of  the  choices  in- 
volved. 

I  also  was  impressed  that  people 
wanted  to  think  through  the  choices 
for  themselves  and  were  unwilling  to 
follow  someone  else  who  would  say 
"this  or  that  is  in  your  best  interest." 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  basic  reason 
why  I  l>elieve  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  begin  serious  consideration 
of  tax  simplification  soon.  The  process 
will  take  time.  People  are  interested 
and  want  to  be  involved. 

The  modified  flat  tax  reform  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  Senator  Brad- 
ley was  the  first  of  the  serious  tax 
reform  proposals  and  it  was  initiated,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  by  Democrats  and 
was  endorsed  in  principle  by  the 
Democratic  Party  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  last  summer. 

Though  I  support  the  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt plan,  I  am  by  no  means  commit- 
ted to  its  every  detail.  I  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  should  be  modified  to 
allow  for  a  tax  differential  for  capital 
gains,  or  some  adjustment  to  keep  ven- 
ture capital  and  investment  flowing 
into  the  kind  of  high  tech  research 
and  development  important  to  our 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  I've 
already  advised  Senator  Bradley  that 
I  will  be  working  for  such  a  modifica- 
tion. 

I  find  much  to  commend— but  also  a 
good  deal  to  differ  with— in  the  other 
two  major  proposals  on  the  table,  the 
Kemp-Kasten  plan  and  the  reforms 
proposed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  Regan. 

We  may  be  at  a  unique  point  in  our 
political  history.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  there  could  be  a  develop- 
ing consensus  among  the  Treasury, 
the  White  House,  and  Congress  to  re- 
place our  current  complicated  and 
cumbersome  Tax  Code  with  some  sort 
of  flat  tax  or  modified  flat  tax  plan. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  restore 
a  measure  of  real  progressivity  In  the 
tax  burden  who  understand  that  the 
current  progressive  rate  structure 
doesn't  do  the  job.  Then  there  are 
those  who  think  that  high  marginal 
tax  rates  discourage  workers,  lead  in- 
vestors into  unwise  tax-reduction 
schemes  and  generally  hold  down  the 
efficiency  of  the  economy. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  widespread 
perception  among  the  great  majority 
of  ordinary  taxpayers  that  the  current 
system  treats  them  unfairly. 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
earn  wages  and  salaries  and  are  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets  be- 
lieve—and the  facts  back  them  up— 
that  they  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes 
because  their  taxes  are  withheld  auto- 
matically through  payroll  deductions. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  present 
tax  system  is  unfair  because  they 
know  that  higher  income  people  can 
get    away    with    paying    less    because 


much  of  their  income  is  not  subject  to 
withholding.  And  wealthy  taxpayers 
can  afford  to  hire  tax  accountants  and 
lawyers  to  find  loopholes  in  the  law 
through  which  they  can  legally  reduce 
their  taxes  substantially. 

Peoples'  disrespect  for  the  system  is 
a  factor  in  the  widespread  cheating 
among  many  millions  of  individuals 
who  have  decided  not  to  report  income 
totaling  an  estimated  $250  billion. 
Mainy  Americans  have  been  found  to 
cheat  on  their  returns  on  small  items 
of  less  than  $100— but  the  revenue  loss 
on  these  petty  items  alone  totals  $2.3 
bUlion. 

Finally,  congressional  efforts  to  re- 
store fiscal  balance  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  increased  the  payroll 
tax  burden  on  the  working  poor. 
Clearly,  the  total  tax  burden  on  low 
and  moderate  income  working  families 
is  unfair  and  must  be  redressed. 

All  three  of  the  major  tax  reform 
plans  on  the  table  deal  in  sensible  and 
fair  ways  with  these  issues. 

Each  plan  increases  the  threshold 
under  which  a  low  income  family 
would  pay  no  income  tax. 

Elach  compresses  the  current  14  rate 
brackets  to  3  or  less  and  lowers  the 
maximum  tax  rate  from  50  percent  to 
a  range  of  24  percent  to  35  percent. 

Each  eliminates  and  modifies  many 
of  the  current  deductions  and  tax 
credits,  retaining  only  those  already 
well-established  and  normally  claimed 
by  most  individuals  who  itemize  de- 
ductions. 

Each  reduces  the  current  incentive 
for  wealthy  investors  to  seek  tax  shel- 
ters. 

Each  lowers  the  marginal  corporate 
income  tax  rate. 

Each  plan  greatly  reduces  the  differ- 
ential in  effective  tax  rates  for  differ- 
ent types  of  business  and  industry. 

Each  plan  shares  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  making  it  possible  for  the  eco- 
nomic changes  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  security  to  occur  unim- 
peded by  Federal  tax  policy. 

I  believe  these  commitments  are 
based  on  a  convergence  of  significant 
principles  and  carry  the  authors  of  the 
three  major  tax  reforms  plans  and 
their  cosponsors  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary bandwagon  jumping  that  often 
takes  place  in  the  Senate. 

Our  current  tax  system  has  func- 
tioned as  an  industrial  and  social 
policy  tool  for  many  decades.  Some 
economists  are  worried  that  abandon- 
ing the  present  array  of  special  tax  in- 
centives would  amount  to  a  sudden 
termination  of  those  policies  with  very 
severe  consequences  for  the  economy. 
Others,  on  the  opposite  side,  agree 
with  Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  that,  "If 
you  stay  with  the  current  tax  system 
you  will  destroy  America." 

Eliminating  or  greatly  modifying  the 
many  provisions  of  current  tax  law 
and  policy  will  change  how  we  look  at 


)ur  personal  finances  and  the  econo- 
ny  in  general.  It  would  change  how 
nuseums,  symphony  orchestras,  and 
private  educational  institutions  are  fi- 
nanced. The  nature  of  the  real  estate 
industry  and  construction  could 
change.  We  really  do  not  know  all  the 
consequences.  Trying  to  find  out  some 
of  them  is  another  major  reason  to 
proceed  quickly  with  consideration  of 
tax  reform. 

But— as  I  leamed  from  listening  to 
the  participants  of  the  roundtable  dis- 
cussions I  held  in  Califomia— even  in 
the  face  of  these  momentous  choices 
and  changes,  people  still  want  a  better, 
fairer  tax  system  with  lower  rates. 

The  Congress  is  not  polarized  along 
partisan  lines  on  this  matter.  And 
there  is  no  reason  we  should  be.  We 
have  a  Treasury  that  is  onboard.  And, 
we  have  a  President  who,  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so,  can  help  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  to 
the  Califomia  community  forums  on 
modified  flat  tax  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Modified  Fiat  Tax— California 
Community  Forums 
By  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
There  are  two  top  priority  economic  issues 
that  will  confront  Congress  early  In  the  ses- 
sion—and that  will  occupy  much  of  our  at- 
tention over  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 
One   is   whether   we   should   reform   our 
complicated  and  inequitable  tax  structure- 
to  make  it  simple,  to  make  it  fair,  and  to 
lower  the  rates. 

The  other  is  whether  we  should  impose 
some  kind  of  a  freeze  on  federal  spending— 
as  a  first  step  toward  reducing  the  huge 
budget  deficit  that  is  undermining  our  econ- 
omy. 
We  will  discuss  both  this  morning. 
The  first  topic  is  how  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  our  tax  system. 

So  far.  three  tax  reform  proposals  have 
been  put  forward.  They  are  fairly  simple  in 
broad  concept— but  the  details  are  compli- 
cated. 

Our  current  tax  laws  allow  a  huge  number 
of  often  complex  deductions  against  income 
to  reduce  a  person's  income  tax.  Some  tax- 
payers can  and  do  take  maximum  advantage 
of  these  deductions;  most  taxpayers  do  not. 
The  average  American  taxpayer  who  works 
for  a  salary  and  has  only  small  savings  bene- 
fits little  if  at  all  from  these  potential  de- 
ductions. In  fact.  38  percent  of  American 
taxpayers  don't  even  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  wealthier  Uxpayers 
with  large  incomes  from  investments  have 
much  greater  opportunities  under  our  tax 
code  to  reduce  their  income  taxes. 

Thus  the  amount  of  income  tax  as  a  per- 
centage of  income  varies  enormously  from 
taxpayer  to  taxpayer. 

Billions  of  dollars  go  each  year  into  non- 
productive tax  shelters  and  other  tax-avoid- 
ance schemes  that  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  strength  and  productivity  of  our 
national  economy. 
Billions  more  go  into  tax-evasion  scams. 
Last  year  the  tax  system  collected  $460 
billion,  but  $370  billion  was  lost  through  ex- 


clusions, deductions,  credits  and  accounting 
loopholes. 

Another  $250  billion  of  income  is  not 
being  reported  each  year  and  so  escapes  all 
taxes  whatsoever  this  causes  a  revenue  loss 
of  between  $60  to  $70  billion. 

The  high  rates,  complexity  and  the  un- 
fairness of  the  present  system  encourage 
such  cheating.  The  complexity  is  also  costly. 
Collectively,  taxpayers  will  spend  about  $3 
billion  just  to  figure  out  what  they  owe  the 
treasury  come  April  15. 

Even  worse,  under  the  present  tax  system 
many  individuals  and  businessmen  devote 
an  Immense  amount  of  time  figuring  out 
how  to  avoid  paying  taxes  rather  than  how 
to  be  more  productive.  Many  of  their  invest- 
ment decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  will  reduce  their  taxes  rather  than 
what  win  Increase  productivity,  profits  and 
jobs. 

The  advocate  of  tax  reform  are  saying 
that  if  we  eliminated  most  deductions  and 
got  them  down  to  a  minimum  of  five  or  six 
which  everyone  could  agree  on  (like  charita- 
ble deductions  and  interest  on  a  home  mort- 
gage), we  could  reduce  tax  rates  for  every- 
body without  reducing  federal  revenues— 
and  70-75  percent  of  American  taxpayers 
would  end  up  paying  less  income  tax  than 
they  do  now. 

If  these  figures  are  correct.  It  means  that 
under  our  present  tax  laws,  3  out  of  4  Amer- 
icans pay  more  Income  taxes — and  1  out  of  4 
Americans  pay  less— than  they  would  under 
a  reformed  tax  system 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  we  don't  use  our  tax  system  Just  for 
revenues. 

We  use  it  for  other  social  or  economic  pur- 
poses. We  also  use  it  to  stimulate  industries 
which  need  some  sort  of  government  help  or 
indirect  subsidy.  We  use  it  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investments  and  savings  which  might 
otherwise  not  be  made.  And  we  use  it  to 
help  local  and  state  governments  by  ex- 
empting their  securities  from  federal  tax- 
ation. 
Why  do  we  do  this? 

Well,  some  businessmen  argue  that  with- 
out tax  laws  which  permit  items  like  accel- 
erated depreciation,  Investment  tax  credits, 
depletion  allowances,  or  Intangible  ex- 
penses, some  needed  segments  of  our  econo- 
my could  not  survive.  Investors  argue  that 
lower  tax  rates  on  their  return  Is  mandatory 
if  they  are  to  risk  their  capital,  especially  in 
high-risk  ventures.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments argue  that  they  would  be  forced  to 
cut  services  and  infrastructure  unless  they 
could  issue  tax  exempt  securities. 

The  problem  is  that  tax  concessions  can 
be  used  to  create  unproductive  tax  shelters, 
tax  deferral  plans,  tax  free  Income  and  so 
on  which  permit  certain  individual  taxpay- 
ers to  reduce — or  even  eliminate— their 
taxes. 

Tax  reform  means  we  must  decide  which 
few  tax  exclusions,  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions we  want  to  retain— and  which  we  are 
prepared  to  give  up.  And  in  making  such 
choices,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  If  we  fail 
to  give  up  enough  of  those  exclusions,  ex- 
emptions and  deductions,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  achieve  the  lower  tax  rates  most  of  us 
want. 

For  business,  tax  reform  may  mean  lower 
tax  rates— but  It  probably  will  mean  higher 
taxes.  Flat-tax  advocates  assert,  however, 
that  businessmen  will  benefit  more  by  In- 
vesting their  money  In  ways  that  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
their  company  rather  than  in  ways  that 
merely  lower  their  taxes. 


The  immediate  effects  will  differ  from  in- 
dustry to  industry. 

High  tech  companies  seeking  capital  prob- 
ably would  benefit  under  some  of  the  re- 
forms being  discussed. 

But  construction  and  home-building  in- 
dustries would  lose  if  the  investment  tax 
credit,  rapid  depreciation  and  liberal  deduc- 
tabllity  of  interest  exf)enses  were  taken 
away. 

Who  will  be  the  winners  and  who  will  be 
the  losers?  Will  our  economy  be  better  or 
worse  off  over-all? 

Essentially,  the  question  I  would  like  us  to 
discuss  this  morning  is  two-fold: 

1.  Is  the  tax  system  the  best  way  to  subsi- 
dize-In an  effort  to  stimulate— the  Ameri- 
can economy? 

We  could,  after  all,  provide  the  same  help 
through  direct  subsidy  payments,  loan  guar- 
antees and  other  means  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  tax  system.  But  are  these  alterna- 
tives good  ideas?  Are  they  practical? 

2.  Do  the  benefits  our  economy  and  our 
society  derive  from  the  ciurent  tax  system 
outweigh  the  fact  that  it  places  an  unfair 
tax  burden  on  the  majority  of  Americans? 

Is  it,  in  the  long  run  and  in  terms  of  the 
total  economy,  worth  it  to  3  out  of  4  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  pay  more  taxes  than  they 
would  under  a  modified  flat  tax  plan  so  that 
the  economy  can  be  stimulated  by  permit- 
ting wealthy  investors  to  pay  proportionate- 
ly lower  taxes? 

A  secondary  question  is:  If  we  decide  to 
adopt  a  tax  reform  proposal,  what  are  those 
few  deductions  we  should  retain? 

These  are  not  easy  questions. 

I  think  I  know  some  of  the  answers,  but  I 
certainly  don't  know  aU  of  them. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Warner,    Mr.    McClure. 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  410.  A  bill  to  rep>eal  the  Commer- 
cial and  Apartment  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

REPEAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  AFARTMENT 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
McCLtJRE,  Senator  MtJRKOWSKi,  and 
Senator  Warner,  I  am  introducing  a 
very  simple  bill.  It  would  repeal  the 
amendments  to  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  [NECPA] 
that  were  enacted  in  1980  to  require 
electric  and  gas  utilities  to  offer  com- 
prehensive site-specific  energy  audit 
services  to  their  customers  who  are 
owners  of  multifamily  dwellings  and 
commercial  buildings.  This  program  is 
called  the  Commercial  and  Apartment 
Conservation  Service  [CACS]. 

My  bill  does  not  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  NECPA  enacted  in  1978  to  re- 
quire utilities  to  offer  energy  conserva- 
tion services  to  residential  customers 
in  individual  residences.  This  program, 
which  my  bill  leaves  intact,  is  called 
the  Residential  Conservation  Service. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and,  ultimately,  the  Senate, 
with  a  vehicle  for  a  review  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  believe  it  necessary 
to   compel   electric   utilities   to   offer 
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energy  conservation  services  to  their 
customers.  This  review  may  produce 
ideas  for  legislation  different  from  my 
bill.  We  may  decide  to  leave  things 
just  as  they  are.  But  we  won't  know 
about  that  until  the  review  takes 
place.  I  hope  that  hearings  on  this 
issue  will  t>e  scheduled  soon  so  the 
process  can  begin. 

The  Residential  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service  are  two 
Federal  programs  that  require  electric 
and  gas  utilities  to  offer  their  custom- 
ers site-specific  information  about 
energy  conservation  opportunities  in 
the  buildings  where  these  customers 
live  or  work.  The  RCS  Program  has 
been  in  effect  nationwide  since  1979. 
The  CACS  Program  is  set  to  go  into 
effect  nationwide  in  1985.  CACS  State 
plans  for  Michigan,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas  have  been 
approved  and  more  plans  may  be  ap- 
proved at  any  time.  Action  by  DOE  ap- 
proving a  CACS  State  plan  triggers 
implementation  of  CACS  in  that 
SUte. 

On  July  30.  1984.  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  5946,  the 
Conservation  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  made  several  changes  in 
the  RCS  Program,  including  the  ex- 
tension until  1990  of  a  requirement 
that  utilities  notify  their  customers  of 
the  availability  of  the  required  serv- 
ices. This  notification  requirement  was 
set  to  expire  on  January  1.  1985. 

The  House  bill  also  repealed  the 
CACS  Program.  Because  this  legisla- 
tion arrived  in  the  Senate  late  in  the 
session,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  decided  to  simply 
extend  both  programs  for  a  year  to 
obtain  time  to  review  the  proposed  re- 
forms during  the  99th  Congress.  The 
Senate  adopted  the  committee's  ap- 
proach without  a  dissenting  vote,  but 
the  Senate's  position  proved  unaccept- 
able to  the  House,  and  H.R.  5946  died 
at  the  end  of  the  98th  Congress. 

On  January  1,  1985,  the  RCS  notifi- 
cation requirement  expired.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1984,  E>OE  published  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  its 
CACS  Federal  Standby  Program  Reg- 
ulations (49  FR  50970).  In  the  event 
that  a  State  refuses  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate CACS  State  plan  for  its  utilities, 
DOE  must  implement  the  Federal 
standby  plan  in  that  State.  EKDE  is  re- 
viewing CACS  State  plans  for  several 
States  and  nonregulated  utilities  and 
is  near  approval  for  California,  North 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin.  These  will  l)e 
the  next  States  in  which  the  CACS 
program  will  be  implemented. 

In  Senate  Report  98-625.  the  com- 
mittee indicated  its  intent  to  review 
the  RCS  and  CACS  programs  in  the 
99th  Congress.  On  November  2.  1984.  I 
joined  the  chairman  and  seven  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  urge 
that  no  action  be  taken  with  respect  to 


RCS  or  CACS  if  that  action  would  re- 
quire new.  irreversible  commitments 
of  resources  by  utilities  to  these  pro- 
grams. In  this  letter  we  indicated  our 
intent  to  review  these  programs  early 
in  the  99th  Congress.  On  January  15. 
1985.  Senator  Weicker  and  I  wrote  to 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy  to  request 
DOE'S  opinion  as  to  what  responsibil- 
ities remain  under  the  RCS  program 
now  that  the  notification  requirement 
has  lapsed. 

On  February  1.  1985.  Secretary 
Hodel  responded  to  these  letters  and 
indicated  that  the  Department  intends 
to  go  forward  with  the  CACS  program, 
despite  the  administration's  opposition 
to  it.  It  is  the  Department's  position, 
however,  that  "utilities  are  free  to  ter- 
minate their  RCS  programs  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  last  offer  of 
services  is  made  on  or  at>out  January 
1.  1985.  "  Clearly  this  position  will  be 
controversial. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  begin  the  debate  on  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  committee  and  the  Senate 
want  to  do  about  these  programs.  The 
important  thing  now  is  to  get  hearings 
on  this  bill  scheduled  soon  so  that  a 
full  airing  of  the  issues  can  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  copy 
of  Secretary  Hodel's  February  1,  1985 
letter  to  me— with  an  attachment— be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Conservation 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  In  Genkral.— Title  VII  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(relating  to  energy  conservation  for  com- 
mercial buildings  and  multlfamily  dwell- 
ings) Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  AMXin>ifzirT.— The  table  of 
contents  for  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  items  relating  to  title  VII. 

THX  SaCRTTARY  OT  ENERGY, 

Washington,  DC,  February  1,  198S. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  2,  1984,  concerning 
implementation  of  the  Commercial  and 
Apartment  Conservation  Service  (CACS) 
program  and  the  Residential  Conservation 
Service  (RCS)  program.  Before  addressing 
your  specific  concerns  let  me  state  that  the 
Department  continues  to  support  repeal  of 
these  two  programs  which  we  feel  are  bur- 
densome, overly  restrictive,  and  often  not 
cost-effective.  Moreover,  we  are  In  full 
agreement  with  you  that  to  the  extent  per- 
missible by  law  program  costs  should  be 
minimized  pending  program  review  by  the 
Congress  In  this  session. 

Under  the  CACS  legislation.  SUte  partici- 
pation In  the  CACS  program  Is  entirely  vol- 
untary. Once  a  State  plan  Is  submitted  and 
not  subsequently  withdrawn,  however,  sec- 
tion 721  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (NECPA)  requires  the  De- 
partment to  review  and  either  approve  or 
disapprove   the   plan   according   to  a  pre- 


scribed timetable.  Although  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  passed  legislation 
that  would  have  repealed  or  postponed  this 
provision,  final  Congressional  action  unfor- 
tunately was  not  taken  before  the  98th  Con- 
gress adjourned.  Thus,  notwithstanding  our 
opposition  to  the  CACS  program,  we  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  proceed  in  good  faith  with 
our  review  of  the  proposed  CACS  plans. 

To  date  the  Department  has  received  a 
total  of  S3  CACS  plans  from  States  and  util- 
ities. Of  these,  four  have  been  approved  and 
57  other  States  and  utilities  have  been  in- 
formed of  necessary  changes  to  their  plans 
to  meet  the  regulatory  requirements  for  ap- 
proval. Initial  reviews  of  two  plans  have  not 
yet  been  completed. 

Regarding  the  CACS  program  startup 
cosU.  section  731  of  NECPA  allows  utilities 
12  months  from  the  date  of  plan  approval 
before  they  must  have  offered  program 
services.  Thus  there  Is  opportunity  to  avoid 
major  startup  costs  if  Congress  acts  early  In 
this  session  to  repeal  or  amend  CACS. 

Under  section  741  of  NECPA,  DOE  Is  re- 
quired to  implement  a  Federal  Standby 
Plan  (PSP)  in  SUtes  that  do  not  choose  to 
participate  in  CACS.  A  proposed  rulemaking 
for  the  CACS  FSP  was  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  31,  1984.  The 
public  comment  period  closes  March  1.  1985. 
Beyond  that,  the  rule  must  be  finalized,  and 
Its  timing  and  other  procedural  provisions 
respected,  before  Standby  could  be  Imple- 
mented in  those  States  that  elect  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

In  addition,  your  letter  addresses  the  po- 
tential for  unfair  competition  in  the  CACS 
and  RCS  programs.  We  share  this  concern. 
With  regard  to  the  CACS  program,  howev- 
er, section  216(g)  of  NEC:PA  is  not  applica- 
ble and  our  statutory  authority  to  monitor 
and  enforce  against  anticompetitive  acts  or 
practices  in  the  CACS  program  is  limited. 
Nevertheless,  subject  to  this  limited  author- 
ity we  have  promulgated  regulations  which 
we  feel  will  provide  reasonable  safeguards  to 
ensure  competition.  Moreover,  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  monitor  the  RCS  pro- 
gram, with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  ensure  that  anticom- 
petitive acts  or  practices  are  prevented  or 
corrected.  If  necessary,  the  Department  Is 
prepared  to  use  whatever  available  author- 
ity Is  appropriate,  including  section 
216<gK2)  authority,  to  preserve  competition. 
Furthermore,  we  have  adopted  several  addi- 
tional procedures,  such  as  consultation  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, for  our  review  of  waiver  requests  for 
utility  supply  and  installation  activities.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  this  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  annual  report  to  Congress. 

F^ally,  you  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment to  notify  you  regarding  our  authority 
and  responsibility  to  implement  and  enforce 
compliance  with  the  RCS  program  provi- 
sions after  January  1,  1985.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  Department  that  utilities  are  free  to 
terminate  their  RCS  programs  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  last  offer  of  services 
is  made  on  or  about  January  1,  1985.  On  the 
related  matter  of  enforcement,  to  date  the 
Department  has  issued  RCS  Standby  orders 
to  utilities  In  six  States  without  approved 
RCS  plans  and  is  currently  reviewing  the 
matter  of  RCS  enforcement  after  January 
1.  1985.  You  will  be  Informed  of  the  out- 
come of  this  review  before  any  further  re- 
lated action  is  taken. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
your  Interest  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  two  programs  by  the  De- 


partment. Moreover.  I  would  like  to  offer 
any  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  provide  in 
your  upcoming  review  of  these  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

DOE  Determination  on  the  Termination 

or  the  RCS  Procram 
DOE  has  determined  that  it  will  formally 
notify  States,  nonregulated  utilities  and 
utilities  under  the  Federal  Standby  Plan 
that  utilities  covered  by  NECPA  are  allowed 
to  terminate  their  RCS  programs  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  have  completed 
their  current  cycle  of  unconditional  audit 
offers. 

implications  por  RCS  states 

Such  a  SUte: 

Must  notify  ite  utilities  of  IX>E's  position. 

Must  make  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  "reasonable  time"  and  notify 
its  utilities. 

Must  notify  DOE  of  the  expected  expira- 
tion date  of  Its  utilities'  programs  or  any 
plans  for  continuing  an  audit  program. 

Must  continue  to  meet  its  program  re- 
sponsibilities (e.g..  Master  record,  monitor- 
ing, etc.)  as  long  as  lU  utilities  are  still  pro- 
viding RCS  program  services,  and 

Must  continue  to  meet  the  regulatory 
annual  reporting  requirements  to  DOE 
through  July  1,  1986. 

This  determination  does  not  affect  RCS 
or  other  audit  programs  mandated  by  SUte 
laws  or  regulations. 

impucations  for  rcs  nonregulated 
utilities 

Such  a  utility: 

Must  make  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  "reasonable  time," 

Must  notify  DOE  of  the  expected  expira- 
tion date  of  its  program  or  any  plans  to  con- 
tinue an  audit  program. 

Must  complete  its  distribution  cycle  of  un- 
conditional audit  offers  and  provide  the 
audit  and  arranging  services  requested  In  re- 
sponse to  these  offers, 

Must  continue  to  meet  its  other  program 
responsibilities  (e.g..  Master  record,  moni- 
toring, etc.)  as  long  as  It  Is  providing  RCS 
program  services,  and 

Must  continue  to  meet  the  regulatory 
annual  reporting  requirements  to  DOE 
through  July  1,  1986. 

This  determination  does  not  affect  RCS 
programs  mandated  by  SUte  laws  or  regula- 
tions or  audit  programs  carried  out  volun- 
tarily by  the  utility. 

implications  for  RCS  regulates  tmLITIES 

Such  a  utility: 

Must  complete  iU  distribution  cycle  of  un- 
conditional audit  offers  and  provide  the 
audit  and  arranging  services  requested  In  re- 
sponse to  these  offers,  following  the  "rea- 
sonable time  "  determined  by  the  SUte  lead 
agency. 

Must  continue  to  meet  iU  other  program 
responsibilities  as  long  as  It  is  providing 
RCS  program  services,  and 

Must  continue  to  meet  the  regulatory 
annual  reporting  requirements  to  its  state 
lead  agency  through  July  1,  1986. 

This  determination  does  not  affect  RCS 
programs  mandated  by  SUte  laws  or  regula- 
tions or  audit  programs  carried  out  volun- 
tarily by  the  utility. 

implications  for  federal  standby  trriLITIES 

Such  a  utility: 

Must  complete  its  distribution  cycle  of  un- 
conditional audit  offers. 

Must  allow  customers  60  days  In  which  to 
accept  the  audit  offer. 


Must  allow  customers  30  days  In  which  to 
request  arranging  services  following  the 
audit. 

Must  notify  DOE  of  the  expected  expira- 
tion date  of  ite  program  or  any  plans  to  con- 
tinue an  audit  program. 

Must  continue  to  meet  ite  other  program 
responsibilities  as  long  as  It  is  providing 
RCS  program  services,  and 

Must  continue  to  meet  the  regulatory 
annual  reporting  requiremente  to  DOE 
through  July  1.  1986. 

This  determination  does  not  affect  RCS 
or  other  audit  programs  carried  out  volun- 
tarily by  the  utility.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  411.  A  bill  to  reduce  individual 
income  tax  rates,  to  increase  savings  of 
individuals,  to  broaden  the  income  tax 
base,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BROAD-BASED  ENHANCED  SAVINGS  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while  ago  I  introduced  S.  243.  the 
Broad-Based  Enhanced  Savings  Tax 
Act  of  1985.  The  same  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Hznson 
Moore  on  the  House  side.  The  bill  Is 
identical  to  the  bill  that  we  introduced 
during  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  MooRE  and  I  set  several  goals 
that  we  felt  were  essential  to  tax 
reform,  and  our  bill  has  achieved 
these  objectives.  The  important  as- 
I>ects  are: 

The  bill  provides  substantial  savings 
incentives  which  serve  to  minimize  the 
tax  bias  against  saving  and  investment 
that  exists  in  our  Tax  Code. 

The  bill  substantially  lowers  margin- 
al tax  rates  and.  therefore,  diminishes 
the  disincentives  against  work  effort 
and  saving. 

Through  substantial  base  broaden- 
ing, the  bill  provides  for  a  system  that 
raises  the  same  revenue  as  our  current 
system.  This  was  certified  last  year  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  burden  by  income 
class.  Each  Income  class  will  pay  the 
same  percentage  of  taxes  as  under  cur- 
rent law. 

The  bill  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and 
greatly  simplifies  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  tax 
reform  movement  In  this  Congress.  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  his  House  col- 
league [Mr.  Gephardt], 

I  also  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
and  his  House  cosponsor  [Mr.  Kekp]. 
The  two  bills  Introduced  by  these  gen- 
tleman are  innovative,  important 
plans,  and  our  Nation  would  be  better 
off  imder  either  of  these  plans.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  their  Innovative  work. 

The  one  flaw  In  these  plans  Is  that 
they  don't  go  far  enough  to  remove 
the  bias  against  savings  in  our  Tax 
Code.  Now  there  Is  a  reason  why  these 
plans  didn't   address  the  antisavings 


bias.  Up  until  relatively  recently,  the 
conventional  wisdom  held  that  you 
couldn't  put  substantial  savings  Inven- 
tlves  in  a  tax  reform.  It  was  argued 
that  If  you  put  In  savings  incentives, 
one  or  more  of  three  things  would 
happen:  You'd  lose  enormous  simis  of 
revenue,  or  you'd  need  high  marginal 
rates  for  the  tax  burden  would  be 
shifted  from  rich  to  poor. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  began  work  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  my  proposal,  they 
were  given  the  following  instructions: 

Come  up  with  a  rate  structure  that 
allows  substantial  savings  incentives, 
does  not  alter  the  income  distribution, 
raises  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as 
current  law,  and  results  in  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates. 

And.  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  joint  committee  came  back 
with. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  should  be  considered  a  serious 
proposal,  but  It  should  be  recognized 
that  even  the  best  plan  may  have 
some  flaws.  We  are  placing  this  bill  in 
the  public  eye  so  that  people  can 
debate  It,  criticize  It,  and  make  sugges- 
tions. This  bill  does  prove  that  moving 
In  this  direction  is  worthwhile  and 
that  a  system  doesn't  have  to  penalize 
saving  in  order  to  be  equitable  and 
raise  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remove  the 
bias  against  saving. 

Our  present  Tax  Code  has  got  to  be 
one  of  the  most  archaic,  complex,  and 
cimibersome  documents  ever  pro- 
duced. It  Is  a  maze  of  special  rules, 
technical  amendments,  technical 
changes  to  technical  amendments,  spe- 
cial exemptions,  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth. 

The  reason  that  you  see  a  lot  of 
these  things  in  the  code  Is  because  the 
tax  system  penalize  a  lot  of  economic 
activities  that  it  shouldn't. 

Congress,  in  turn,  has  tried  to  take 
the  pressiu-e  off  some  of  these  activi- 
ties by  granting  special  exemptions. 
Other  exemptions  were,  quite  frankly, 
put  Into  effect  by  the  efforts  of  special 
Interest  groups. 

The  one  activity  that  has  beeen  pe- 
nalized the  most  In  this  economy  has 
been  savings  and  investment.  And  yet, 
it  is  this  sector  which  is  so  crucial  to 
our  present  and  future  international 
competitive  posture. 

I  believe  that  many  Senators  would 
agree  that  our  Nation's  declining  abili- 
ty to  keep  up  with  the  International 
competition  In  recent  years,  is.  in  large 
measure,  the  result  of  our  dismal  level 
of  personal  savings  and  Investment. 

America  Is  a  land  of  tremendous  op- 
portunity and  growth;  our  country  Is 
welling  over  the  new  ideas  and  Inven- 
tions; our  entrepreneurial  spirit  is 
alive  and  as  vigorous  as  ever;  our 
Nation  is  still  well  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
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the  world  in  discovering  and  develop- 
ing new  technologies. 

But  when  it  comes  to  finding  the 
capital  to  put  these  new  ideas  and 
technologies  to  use.  we  come  up  short. 
Our  rate  of  personal  savings— the 
chief  source  of  capital  for  industrial 
growth  and  modernization— is  pitifully 
small  compared  to  those  of  our  major 
trading  partners  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
and  Western  Europe. 

But  why  don't  we  save  more?  Why 
does  a  nation  that  has  always  recog- 
nized the  importance  and  value  of  put- 
ting something  aside  for  a  rainy  day 
have  a  personal  savings  rate  of  around 
only  4.7  percent?  Prom  1970  to  the 
present,  the  U.S.  savings  rate  has  aver- 
aged less  than  7  percent,  while  the 
Japanese,  for  example,  has  an  average 
savings  rate  of  almost  20  percent.  Why 
this  imbalance? 

I  believe  the  primary  answer  can  be 
found  in  a  tax  system  which  encour- 
ages consumption  now  and  discourages 
savings  for  the  future.  Our  current  tax 
system  contains  an  inherent  bias 
against  savings:  in  fact,  it  penalizes 
savings  by  taxing  them  twice.  Once 
when  the  money  is  earned,  and  again 
when  it  produces  income  in  a  savings 
accoimt  or  other  interest-earning  in- 
vestment. 

Eliminating  this  double  taxation  of 
savings  is  a  vital  and  necessary  ingredi- 
ent in  reforming  our  tax  system.  We 
need  a  tax  system  that  encourages, 
rather  than  penalizes,  personal  saving. 
Why?  Because  every  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  that  go  to  new  investment  to 
build  new  plants  or  to  modernize  old 
ones  and  to  create  jobs.  Savings  is  the 
engine  that  drives  long-term  economic 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  we  need 
simplified  Tax  Code  with  lower  rates 
for  the  average  taxpayers. 

Our  tax  plan,  like  the  others  that 
have  been  proposed,  will  broaden  the 
tax  base,  reduce  marginal  rates,  and 
simplify  the  tax  system.  But  it  will  go 
one  vital  step  further.  It  will  remove 
the  existing  bias  against  saving  and  in- 
vestment in  order  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  the  needed  savings  for 
economic  growth. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  my  tax  plan 
which  will  replace  the  existing  individ- 
ual income  tax. 

Specifically,  we  would  eliminate  vir- 
tually all  the  existing  exemptions,  de- 
ductions, and  credits.  The  orily  excep- 
tions would  be  the  home  mortgage  in- 
terest deduction,  a  deduction  for  char- 
itable contributions,  and  a  deduction 
to  protect  against  catastrophic  medical 
expenses.  In  addition,  legitimate  busi- 
ness expenses  for  a  personal  business 
will,  of  course,  be  deductible. 

In  order  to  insure  that  no  one  below 
the  poverty  line  is  taxed,  the  system 
would  expand  the  substantial  zero 
bracket  amount— the  old  standard  de- 
duction—and retain  personal  exemp- 
tions. The  earned  income  credit  would 


also  be  expanded  beyond  that  of  cur- 
rent law. 

In  this  system,  there  would  be  one 
other  deduction— and  it  is  this  deduc- 
tion that  makes  this  plan  uniquely 
suited  to  stimulate  savings  and  invest- 
ment. 

Most  income  invested  in  a  savings  ac- 
count or  other  savings  instrument 
would  not  be  taxed  until  it  is  with- 
drawn and  spent. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  plan  would 
be  the  creation  by  Congress  of  super- 
savings  accounts— Susa  for  short.  The 
Susa  would  function  much  like  current 
IRA's.  Except  that  saving  could  be  for 
any  purpose,  not  just  retirement.  The 
funds  could  also  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  without  penalty. 

Net  contributions  to  the  Susa  would 
be  tax  deductible  and  net  withdrawals 
would  be  added  to  taxable  income. 
Within  the  account,  investment  could 
be  made  in  any  financial  asset.  The 
limits  on  the  Susa  would  be  $10,000 
for  an  individual  and  $20,000  for  a 
couple  fUing  jointly.  Existing  IRA's 
would  be  rolled  into  the  Susa's,  but  my 
plan  would  retain  existing  Keogh's  as 
a  separate  entity  not  covered  by  the 
Susa  limits. 

The  second  major  feature  of  my 
plan  is  to  replace  the  complicated 
system  of  capital  recovery  provisions 
and  credits  for  equipment  with  inune- 
diate  expensing.  "This  is  crucial  to  our 
goal  of  creating  an  environment  for  in- 
vestment for  economic  growth.  Lives 
for  structures  will  also  be  shortened. 

Of  course,  any  proposal  as  dramatic 
as  this  necessarily  poses  a  number  of 
transition  problems.  To  mitigate  some 
of  the  transitional  difficulties,  our  tax 
system  would  be  phased  in  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  In  close  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation, we  have  determined  that  a  per- 
manent rate  structure  of  four  rates  be- 
tween 12  and  34  percent  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  system  revenue 
and  income  distribution  neutral. 

Who  then  should  support  such  a  tax 
system? 

In  my  judgment,  the  broad  spectnmi 
of  the  American  populace  would  bene- 
fit substantially  from  such  a  proposal 
and  would  be  strong  supporters  of  our 
initiatlve. 

Groups  that  would  benefit  would  in- 
clude: 

Young  married  couples— the  future 
hope  of  our  society— who  look  for- 
ward, for  the  first  time,  to  owning 
their  own  homes.  The  supersavings  ac- 
counts would  provide  low-interest 
mortgage  money  to  help  make  home 
ownership  a  reality. 

Middle-aged  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies—the very  backdone  of  our 
Nation— who  want  to  save  whether  for 
their  children's  education,  a  summer 
home  in  the  country,  a  long  awaited 
and  needed  vacation,  or  whatever. 

The  elderly,  who  have  toiled  count- 
less hours  to  make  our  country  great 


and  now  find  themselves— under  our 
present  tax  system— unable  to  save  tax 
free.  With  our  proposals,  the  elderly 
could  save  funds  tax  free  to  help  pro- 
tect themselves  against  catastrophic 
illness  or  to  provide  a  legacy  for  their 
children. 

The  jobless  and  underemployed— un- 
willing victims  of  technological 
change— would  support  this  initiative 
because  this  new  system  would  create 
new  jobs  by  increasing  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  products  and  services 
in  world  markets. 

The  American  business  community— 
our  plan  would  provide  a  steady  and 
expanding  source  of  capital  so  neces- 
sary for  business  growth. 

In  short,  anyone  who  wants  to  see 
the  United  States  preserve  its  econom- 
ic strength,  anyone  who  wants  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  benefits 
of  this  recovery,  anyone  who  wants  to 
see  America  reassert  its  leadership  in 
world  trade  and  industrial  productivity 
will  support  our  initiative. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  jettison  our 
present  outmoded,  cumbersome,  and 
inherently  biased  tax  system  and  re- 
place it  with  one  that  is  simple  and 
fair.  The  system  we  proposed  today 
does  that  and  more.  Our  tax  plan  en- 
courages savings  and  investment,  lays 
the  groundwork  for  sustained  econom- 
ic growth  and  job  creation,  and  en- 
sures a  better  life  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  title- 
by-title  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE;  ETC. 

(a)  Short  "Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Broad-Based  Enhanced  Savings  Tax 
Act  of  1985". 

(b)  AmiroMZirT  or  1954  Coos.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(C)     TBCHKICAL    AMD    CONrORlfING     AmEND- 

Mnrrs.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  France  of  the  Senate 
a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect  the 
substantive  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAX  RATES 

SEC.  1«1.  REDUCTION  Or  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
RATES. 

(a)  Iw  Gekeral.— So  much  of  section  1  (re- 
lating to  tax  imposed)  as  precedes  subsec- 
tion (f )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


-SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"(a)  Marries  Individuals  Filing  Joint 
Returns  and  Surviving  Spouses.— There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  married  individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 143)  who  malces  a  single  return  jointly 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013,  and 
every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  section 
2(a)).  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 


The  t«x  is: 

No  tax. 

18%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,950. 
$2,961.  pliu  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $20,000. 
$S.S61.  plus  36%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$16,361,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,000. 

'■(b)  Heads  or  Households.— There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold (as  defined  in  section  2(b))  a  tax  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
Uble: 


"If  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $3,550 

Over  $3,550  but  not  over 

$20,000. 
Over    $20,000     but     not 

over  $30,000. 
Over    $30,0<X)     but     not 

over  $60,000 
Over  $60.000 


(b)  Additional  Decreases  In  Tax  Rates.— 
(1)  In  general.— Section  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Additional  Reduction  In  Rates,— In 
prescribing  the  tables  under  subsection  (f) 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987.  the  Secretary  shall  substitute 
the  following  percentage  rates  for  the  per- 
centage rates  In  the  tables  contained  in  sub- 
section (a),  (b).  (c),  (d).  and  <e): 
"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  Substitute  for  each  per- 
year  beclnning  In;  centace  the  percent- 

aces  listed  under  it: 

11%       2m       3(%      4S% 


"If  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $2,400 

Over  $2,400  but  not  over 

$20,000. 
Over    $20,000     but    not 

over  $30,000. 
Over     $30,000     but    not 

over  $55,000. 
Over  $55.000 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

18%  of  the  excess  over 

$2,400. 
$3,168,  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $20,000. 
$5,768,  plus  36%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$14,768,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $55,000. 

"(c)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than 
Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  or  House- 
holds).—There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the 
taxable  Income  of  every  individual  (other 
than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  In  section 
2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as  defined 
in  section  2(b))  who  is  not  a  married  Individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  143)  a  tax  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
Uble: 


"If  taxable  Income  is: 

Not  over  $2.400 

Over  $2,400  but  not  over 

$15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $25,000. 
Over    $25,000     but    not 

over  $50,000. 
Over  $50.000 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

18%  of  the  excess  over 

$2,400. 
$2,268,  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$4,868,  plus  36%  of  the 

excess  over  $25,000. 
$13,868.  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $50,000. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Separate 
Returns.— There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  married  individual 
(as  defined  in  section  143)  who  does  not 
make  a  single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013  a  tax  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


"If  taxable  Income  is: 

Not  over  $1.775 

Over  $1,775  but  not  over 

$10,000. 
Over     $10,000     but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $30,000. 
Over  $30.000 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

18%  of  the  excess  over 

$1,775. 
$1,481,  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,000. 
$2,781.  plus  36%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$8,181,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000. 


"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every 
estate  and  trust  taxable  under  this  subsec- 
tion a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

"If  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $8,225 18%     of     the     taxable 

income. 
Over  $8,225  but  not  over    $1,481.  plus  26%  of  the 

$13,225.  excess  over  $8,225. 

Over    $13,225    but    not    $2,781,  plus  38%  of  the 
over  $28,225.  excess  over  $13,225. 

Over  $28.225 $8,181,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,225.". 
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(2)       CONPORMIHG       AMKNDMXNTS.— Section 

I(f  X2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (g),"  before  "by"  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  the  adjustmenta 
under  subsection  (g)"  after  "brackeU"  In 
subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  Indexation  or  Tax  Tables.— 

(1)  Indexing  to  begin  in  i»««.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1(f)  (relating  to  adjustments 
in  tax  tables  so  that  inflation  wUl  not  restilt 
in  tax  Increases)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(2)  CosT-or-LiviNG  AOJUsmEHT.— Para- 
graph (3HB)  of  section  1(f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1983"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •1984". 

(3)  CoNTORMiNG  amendments.- Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1(f)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)  of". 

SEC  IK.  INCREASE  IN  EARNED  INCOME  CXEOrT. 

(a)  Increase  in  Percent  ace  From  11  Per- 
cent TO  13  Percent.— Section  32(a)  (relating 
to  earned  income  credit)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '11  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "13  percent". 

(b)  Increase  in  Base  From  $5,000  to 
$5,200.— Section  32(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$5,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$5,200". 

(c)  Adjustments  So  That  iMrLAnoM  Wnx 
Not  Reduce  the  Value  or  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  32  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  INTLATION  ADJUSTMDfTS.- 

"(I)  In  general.- Not  later  than  December 
15  of  1985  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe the  amounU  which  shall  apply  In  lieu 
of- 

"(A)  the  $5,200  amount  contained  in  sub- 
section (a), 

'(B)  the  $676  amount  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (bKl). 

"(C)  the  $6,900  amotmt  contained  In  sub- 
sections (bX2)  and  (fK2KB),  and 

"(D)  the  $12,308  amoimt  contained  In  sub- 
sections (f K2)  (A)  and  (B), 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in 
the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Method  or  adjusting  AMOtnrrs.- The 
amounts  which  shall  apply  In  lieu  of  the 
amoimts  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  In  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  prescribed  by  increas- 
ing each  such  amount  by  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustment  (as  defined  In  section 
63(dK2KC))  for  such  calendar  year.  If  such 
Increase  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10  (or  if  such  Increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5  but  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  In- 
crease shall  be  increased  to  the  next  multi- 
ple of  $10).". 


(2)       CONTORMING       AMENDMENTS.— Sectlon 

3507(cX2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  flush  sentence: 
"Each  time  the  Secretary  makes  an  adjust- 
ment under  section  32(i).  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  same  adjustment  to  each 
amount  contained  in  this  paragraph.", 
(d)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  32(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$550"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$676". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  32(b)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '12%  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "12.5  percent",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$6,500"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6,900  ■. 

(3)  Section  32(f)<2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$11,000  "  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$12,308",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$6,500"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6,900". 

(4)  Section  3507(cK2)  (defining  earned 
Income  advance  amount)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "11  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "13  per- 
cent". 

(5)  by  striking  out  '$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$5,200", 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$6,500"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$6,900", 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$I1,(M>0"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,308", 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  •$2,600", 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$3,250"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  •$3,450", 

(10)  by  striking  out  •$5,500"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  •$6,154". 

SEC  Id.  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
l««S. 

SecUon  151(f)  (defining  exemption 
amount)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

••(f)  Exemption  AMOtnfT.- For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"■(I)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  exemption 
amount'  means  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  $1,050  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  $1,050  multiplied  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (as  defined  in  section  l(fK3))  for 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year 
begins.  If  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10, 
such  amount  shaU  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $10  (or  if  such  amount  Is  a 
multiple  of  $5,  such  amoimt  shaU  be  In- 
creased to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(2)  1985.— For  taxable  years  beginning  In 
1985,  the  exemption  amount  shaU  be  equal 
to  $1,050.". 

SEC  IM,  REPEALS  RELATED  TO  REDUCTION  IN 
RATES. 

The  foUowing  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  55  (relating  to  altemaUve  min- 
imum tax  for  taxpayers  other  than  corpora- 
tions). 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
402(e)  (relating  to  special  averaging  rules 
for  lump-sum  distributions). 

(3)  Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1 
(section  1301  and  foUowing,  relating  to 
Income  averaging). 

TITLE  II— INCENTIVES  FOR  INVESTMENT 

AND  SAVINGS 

SubtiUe  A— Depreciation  Reform 

SEC  a»l.  EXPENSE-METHOD  DEPRECIATION  FOR 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  PLACED  IN 
SERVICE  BY  TAXPAYERS  OTHER 
THAN  C  CORPORA^nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deductions 
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for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended  any  property  disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer  "(A)  In  CEirKRAL.— The  taxpayer  may  des- 

by  inserting  after  section  168  the  following  before  the  date   1   year  after  the  date  on  ignate   items  of   expense-method   property 

new  section:  which  such  property  was  placed  in  service.  which  shall  be  deductible  under  subsection 

-SEC  i«8A.  EXPENSE-METHOD  DEPRECIATION  FOR  "<2)  PROPERTY  WHICH  CEASES  TO  BE  EX-  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  rules  Of  paragraph 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  PEHSE-METHOD   PROPERTY.— If   any    expense-  (2)  of  this  subsection, 

"(a)    AixowANCE    OP    Deduction.— There  method  property  for  which  a  deduction  was  "(B)  Limitation.— The  aggregate  bases  of 

shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  an  amount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under  this  section  expense-method  property  which  are  placed 

equal  to  the  basis  of  each  expense-method  ceases  to  be  expense-method  property  with  in    service    during    any    Uxable    year    and 

property  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  respect  to  the  taxpayer  (other  than  by  dls-  which  are  designated  under  subparagraph 

during  the  taxable  year.  position)—  (A)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  determined 

••(b)     Expense-Method     Property     De-  "<^>   ^^^   taxpayer   shall   be   treated   as  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  Uble: 

PiNED.-Except  as  othei^ise  provided  in  this  having  /Jf P«^o/  «"^   P«>P*rty  on   the  ..^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

section,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  date  oi  sucn  ceMation,  and  vw«<rin«  in- 

•expense-method  property  means  tangible  ^  "'B)   the   basis  of  such   Property   in   the  "••P"  "»_ 

oroDertv-              »-    ►^    ^                        »  hands  of  the  taxpayer  after  the  date  of  such            '^^^'  '»**•  o'  1»*" $5,000 

•(  n  which  is  3-year  or  5-year  property,  cessation  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  iU  fair            19M  or  1989 $7,500 

and  market  value  as  of  such  date.  •(2)  Only  certain  portion  of  property 

••(2)  which  is  placed  in  service-  'O)    3-year    and    s-YEARPROPEHTY.-'The  taken  into  account. - 

••(A)  after  December  31   1984,  and  ^"^  ^'^^^  property  and  5-year  property  -(A)  In  CENERAL.-Except  in  the  case  of 

••(B)  by  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  C  corpo-  ,    *,„    meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec-  property  designated  by  the  taxpayer  under 

ration.  tion  168.                                     ,.».,,  paragraph  (1).  this  section  shall  apply  only 

■•(c)  Certain   Property   Excluded  Proii  ,^  '*'  BAsis.-For  PurP^  5 ',,  jf  '^     a  ^  '*>*  applicable  percentage  of  the  basis  of 

Definition    op    Expense-Method    Proper-  l*'*,^'f  f  ^^in^^^.f^^n^  fil  „^'  expense-method  property  of  the  taxpayer 

TY.-Por  purposes  of  this  section-  ^"^^  ^^^,  P'^°y'<f«l '"  *«="°"  ^'^]}  '<>' P"f "  placed  In  service  before  1990. 

••(1)    PROpSmTuSED    PREDOMINANTLY    OUT-  ?J^,  l^ttr'^iT^?! Ih  nr'^^lL^r^v      " '*'*  **'  ''^'      APPLICABLE      PERCENTAOE.-Por      pUT- 

SIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.-The  term  expense-  "^^.^c"  ^  .^  i^^*^   ^^'^  .™^rt«,«  o,  "««*»  °^  subparagraph  (A)- 

...           _..j           .i,j             _i  <5)  Life  tenants  and  beneficiaries  of 

""kJ^  /^i'^Tif    !^  It?                property  ^^^^  ^^  ESTATES.-Rules  similar  to  the  '"^  the  case  of  prop-              The  applicable 

which,  during  the  taxable  year,  is  used  pre-  ^j^  „j  ^^^^^  jg^^j,,  ^j^^,         j     j^^  erty  placed  In  serv-                 percentage  U: 

dominantly     outside     the     United     States  poses  of  this  section.  ice  during: 

within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec-  ..(g,  transferee  bound  by   transferors            1985 50 

.?„:   ,                          ^w       .              .                                .w     J  TREATMENT  of  property  IN  CERTAIN  cases.-                      1988 60 

(2^  LESSORS.-The  term   expense-method  -(A)  In  GENERAL.-In  the  case  of  expense-            1987 70 

property-  mcludes  property  with  respect  to  method  property  transferred  In  a  transac-            1988 80 

which  the  taxpayeris  the  le^r  only  If  the  ^^^^    described    in    subparagraph    (B).    the            1989 '      90 

requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  transferee  shall  be  treated  as  the  transferor  ..,,,     o--„.,     „„„     ^,     „«,t««.^«-. 

section  46(e)(3)  are  met  with  respect  to  such  for  purposes  of  computing  the  deduction  al-  ^n^^  p^^I^^^  "?^     '*'"     designations 

property.  lowable  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  ..,  »>  r»-»,..-.-,«..  ' 

•(3)    PROPERTY    FOR    WHICH    INVESTMENT  30  „uch  of  the  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  ..^  T-^J!!L  ,       ."h     ,        h            h          k. 

credit  not  allowable  under  prior  LAW-  transferee  as  does  not  exceed  the  adjusted  ^J^iif^h^Yi^T^.™!^^   m^^I  n   .^ 

The  term    expense-method  property'  does  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor  paragraph   (A)   of  paragraph   (1)  shall   be 

not  include  any  property  which,  if  it  had  .(B)    transactions    covered  -For     pur  "***'*  °"  *"■  '>«^<""«  ^^^  **"«  '^^  prescribed 

been   placed   in   service   before  January    1.  poses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  transacUons  ^^   l»w  (Including  extensions  thereof)   for 

1985.  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  described  in  this  subparagraph  are—  ^  ^^*  return  under  this  chapter  for  the 

definition  of  section  38  property  under—  -(i)   ^ny   transaction   of   property   if   the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property  is  placed 

•■(A)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  48(a)  (relat-  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the  *"  service.  The  designation  shall  be  made  in 

ing  to  property  used  for  lodging).  transferee  is  determined  by  reference  to  its  f»«i*^  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 

•■(B)  paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(a)  (relat-  basis   in   the   hands   of   the   transferor   by  '*"<""  prescribe.  Any  such  designation  may 

ing  to  property  used  by  certain  tax-exempt  reason  of  section  351  361  721  or  731  "***  ***  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of 

organizations),  or  -(U)  any  acquisition  where  the  traiisferor     '***  Secretary.                                          

"(C)  paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(a)  (relat-  and  transferee  are  related  persons,  and  "^"'     Designation     applies     to     entire 

ing    to    property    used    by    governmental  "(iii)  any  acquisition  of  property  by  any  basis.— A   designation   under  subparagraph 

unite).  person  if  such  person  acquired  the  property  'A>  o^   paragraph   (1)  shall  apply  to  the 

••(4)  Tax-exempt  use  property.— The  term  from  another  person  and  leases  it  back  to  entire  basis  of  the  property  being  designat- 

•expense-method  property'  does  not  include  such  other  person  (or  a  person  related  to  ***■  except  that  the  designation  may  apply 

tax-exempt  use  property  (within  the  mean-  such  other  person).  to  a  portion  of  the  basis  of  one  item  if  (but 

Ing  of  section  168(j><3)).  "(C)  Property  reacquired  by  the  taxpay-  ^o""  this  exception)  the  designation  of  such 

•'(5)  Property  ac<»uired  at  death.— The  er.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  'tem  would  result  in  the  limitation  of  sub- 
term  expense-method  property' does  not  in-  Secretary,  expense-method  property  which  paragraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  being  ex- 
clude any  property  the  basis  of  which  in  the  is  disposed  of  and  then  reacquired  by  the  ceeded. 

hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  under  taxpayer  shall  be  treated,   for  purix>se  of  "<B)  Paragraph   (D   not  to  apply  to  es- 

section  1014(a).  computing  the  deduction  allowable  under  tates  and  trusts.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 

■■(6)  Tax-exempt  financed  property.— The  subsection  (a),  as  if  such  property  had  not  &PPly  to  estates  and  truste. 

term  •expense-method  property'  does  not  In-  been  disposed  of.  "<C)  Dollar  limitation  in  case  of  paht- 

clude     any     property     to     which     section  "(D)  Related  person  defined.— For  pur-  nerships  or  S  corporations.— In  the  case  of 

168(f>(12)     applies     (determined     without  poses  of  this  paragraph,  a  person  is  related  a  partnership  or  S  corporation,  the  dollar 

regard  to  this  section).  to  another  person  If—  limitation    of    subparagraph    (B)    of    para- 

••(d)  Coordination  With  Section  1245.—  ■(i)  the  person  bean  a  relationship  to  graph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
In  the  case  of  any  disposition  of  expense-  such  other  person  specified  in  section  267(b)  partnership  and  with  respect  to  each  part- 
method  property—  or  707(b)(1).  or  ner  and  with  respect  to  the  S  corporation 

••(1)  the  excess  referred  to  in  paragraph  ••(11)  such  persons  are  engaged  In  trades  or  and  with  respect  to  each  shareholder. 

(1)  of  section  1245(a)  shall  be  determined  as  businesses  under  common  control  (within  •■(D)  Married  individuals.— In  the  case  of 

if  such  r  aragraph  did  not  contain  subpara-  the  meaning  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  individual 

graph  (A)  thereof,  section  52).  (within  the  meaning  of  section   143).  the 

■•(2)  paragraph  (I)  of  section  1245(b)  shall  For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  sections  267(b)  dollar   limitation   of  subparagraph   (B)  of 

not  apply,  and  and  707(bKl)  shall  be  applied  by  substltut-  paragraph    (1)    shall    be    one-half    of    the 

"(3)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  1245(b)  (and  ing  '10  percent'  for  '50  percent'.  amount  otherwise  determined, 

paragraph    (5)   of   section    1245(b)   to   the  "(7)  Property  treated  as  recovery  prop-  "<E)  Transitional  rule.— In  the  case  of 

extent  it  relates  to  such  paragraph  (3))  shall  erty.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  any  taxable  year  which  begins  before  Janu- 

not  apply  unless  the  transfer  is  in  a  transac-  section,  expense-method  property  shall,  for  ary   1,   1985,  and  ends  after  December  31, 

tion  to  which  section  381(a)  applies.  purposes  of  this  title,  be  treated  in  the  same  1984,  the  dollar  limitation  of  subparagraph 

"(e)  Definitions  AND  Special  Rules.—  manner  as  recovery  property.  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  an  amount 

•■(1)   Dispositions  within    i    year  after  •'(g)  Transitional  Rules.-  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 

PROPERTY  PLACED  IN  SERVICE.— The  term  'ex-  "(1)    Immediate    expensing    for    certain  which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be 

pense-method   property'   does  not   include  property.—  such  limitation,  i 
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"(i)  the  number  of  months  in  such  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1984, 
bears  to 

"(ii)  12. 
A  similar  rule  shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  short  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984. 

••(4)     Special     rules     for     transition 

PERIOD.— 

"(A)  Investment  tax  credit  allowed  for 

REMAINING  BASIS.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Paragraph  (U)  of  section 
48(a)  shall  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  the 
basis  of  any  expense-method  property  to 
which  this  section  does  not  apply  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (2)  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  remaining  basis'). 

"(ii)  Clarification  op  limit  on  used  prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  section  48(c>(2),  the 
cost  of  any  used  section  38  property  shall 
not  include  the  pwrtion  of  the  cost  of  such 
property  to  which  this  section  applies. 

"(B)  Depreciation  deduction  allowed.— 
The  recovery  deduction  provided  by  section 
168  shall  apply  to  the  remaining  basis  with- 
out regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
167(a).  ". 

(b)  Termination  of  Regular  Investment 
Credit  For  Personal  Property.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  48  (defining  section  38 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(11)  Expense-method  property.— For 
purposes  of  applying  the  regular  percent- 
age, the  term  section  38  property'  shall  not 
include  any  expense-method  property  (as 
defined  in  section  168A).". 

(c)  Expense-Method  Deduction  Treated 
AS  Depreciation.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
167  (relating  to  depreciation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  expense-method 
property  (as  defined  in  section  168A),  the 
deduction  allowable  under  section  168A 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  reasonable 
allowance  provided  by  this  section." 

(d)  Treatment  of  Expense-Method  Deduc- 
tion With  Respect  to  Activities  Not  En- 
gaged IN  for  Profit— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 183  (relating  to  activities  not  engaged 
in  for  profit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (e)(2).  In  the 
case  of  expense-method  property  (as  de- 
fined in  section  168A).  there  shall  l)e  substi- 
tuted for  the  deductions  under  section  168 A 
the  deductions  which  would  be  allowed  for 
each  Uxable  year  if  section  168  had  applied 
to  such  property.". 

(e)  Section  179  Not  to  Apply  to  Expense- 
Method  PROPERTY.-Section  179(d)(1)  (de- 
fining section  179  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■The  term  section  179  property'  does  not 
include  expense-method  property.". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for*  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  168  the  following 
new  item; 

■Sec.    168A.    Expense-method    depreciation 
for  personal  property.'. 

8EC.  2M.  EXTENSION  OF  RECOVERY  PERIOD  FOR 
REAL  PROPERTY  TO  IS  YEARS  NOT  TO 
APPLY  AFTER  198S. 

Subsection  (g)(1)  of  section  111  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  inserting 
and  before  January  1.  1990'^  after  "1984". 
Subtitle  B— Savings  Incentives 

SEC.  211.  SIPER  savings  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.- Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  individuals)  is  amended  by 


redesignating  section  223  as  224  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  222  the  following  new 
section: 

■SEC.  M3.  Sl'PER  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  cash  by  such  individual 
during  the  calendar  year  which  ends  with  or 
within  the  taxable  year  to  a  super  savings 
account. 

'•(b)  Maximum  Amount  of  Deduction.— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  amount  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of— 
"(A)  the  applicable  limit,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  219  for  such  taxable  year. 

•'(2)  Appucable  limit.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  applicable  limit' 
means  the  limit  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

■  Por   taxable   years   be-    The  limit  ic 
ginning  in: 
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"(c)  Super  Savings  Account  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  •super 
savings  account'  means  a  trust  created  or  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  individual  establishing 
such  account  or  the  beneficiaries  of  such  in- 
dividual, but  only  if  the  written  governing 
instrument  creating  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  No  contribution  to  the  trust  will  be 
accepted  unless  it  is  in  cash. 

"(2)  No  contribution  to  the  trust  will  be 
accepted  for  any  taxable  year  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  limit  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

'•(3)  All  distributions  from  the  trust  wiU 
be  in  cash. 

"(4)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  401(dHl))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  such 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•'(5)  The  interest  of  an  Individual  in  the 
balance  of  the  account  is  nonforfeitable. 

"(6)  The  asseU  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

••(7)  The  assets  of  the  account  may  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  individual  esUblishing  the  account, 
except  that  the  assets  may  not  be  used  to 
acquire  any  coUecUble  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  408(m)(  2)). 

••(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  a  super  savings  account 
shall  be  included  in  gross  Income  by  the  in- 
dividual receiving  such  amount  in  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  payment  or  distri- 
bution is  made. 

•(2)  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  If, 
during  any  taxable  year,  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  a  super  savings  account  is  es- 
tablished uses  the  account  or  any  portion 
thereof  as  security  for  a  loan,  the  portion  so 
used  shall  be  treated  as  distributed  to  such 
Individual. 


'•(3)     Excess     contributions     returned 

BEFORE  DUE  DATE  OF  RETURN.— Paragraph   (1) 

does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a 
super  savings  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
if- 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

•'(C)  such  distribution  is  axxompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 

Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shaU  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

"(4)  Transfer  of  account  incident  to  di- 
vorce.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle— 

"(A)  the  transfer  of  an  individual's  Inter- 
est in  a  super  savings  account  to  the  former 
spouse  of  the  individual  under  a  divorce 
decree  or  under  a  written  instrument  inci- 
dent to  such  divorce  shall  not  be  considered 
a  taxable  transfer,  and 

"(B)  the  interest  in  such  account  shall,  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer,  be  treated  as  a 
super  savings  account  of  the  former  spouse 
and  not  of  the  individual. 

■'(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 

"(1)  Exemption  from  tax.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  a  super  savings  ac- 
count is  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  Tax  on  unrelated  business  income.— 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1 ).  a  super  sav- 
ings account  shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  im- 
posed by  section  511  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  unrelated  business  income  of  char- 
itable, etc.  organizations). 

"(f)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  No  DEDUCTION  FOR  CONTRIBUTION  OF 

BORROWED  AMOUNTS.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  contri- 
bution to  a  super  savings  account  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  any  indebtedness  incurred  or 
continued  by  the  individual  making  the  con- 
tribution. 

"(2)  Community  property  laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

'•(3)  Custodial  accounts.— 

"(A)  In  general.- a  custodial  account 
shaU  be  treated  as  a  trust  if— 

•'(1)  the  assets  of  such  account  are  held  by 
a  person  described  in  subsection  (c)(4).  and 

"<ii)  the  account  would,  but  for  the  fact  it 
is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a  super  savings  ac- 
count. 

•'(B)  Trustee.— For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  custodian  of  an  account  treated  as  a 
trust  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trustee  of  such  account. 

"(4)  Contributions  other  than  cash  al- 
lowed IN  1986.— Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)(1),  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties readily  tradeable  on  an  established  se- 
curities market  may  be  transferred  to  a 
super  savings  account  during  calendar  year 
1985.  In  computing  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a),  and  in  apply- 
ing the  limit  under  subsection  (b).  the  fair 
market  value  (as  of  the  date  of  transfer)  of 
any  property  so  transferred  shall  be  taken 
into  account. 
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"(g)  Rbforts.— The  trustee  of  a  super  sav- 
ings account  shall  make  such  reports  re- 
garding such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions, distributions,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  reg- 
ulations. The  reports  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
uals at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  by  those  regulations.". 

(b)  Deduction  Aixowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjcstto  Gross  Income.— Paragraph  (10)  of 
section  62  (defining  adjusted  gross  income) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Retirement  savings" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    Savings",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  223  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  certain  payments  to  super  sav- 
ings accounts)". 

(c)  Tax  on  Excess  Conthibutions.— Sec- 
tion 4973  (relating  to  tax  on  excess  contri- 
butions to  individual  retirement  accounts, 
certain  section  403(b)  contracts,  certain  in- 
dividual retirement  annuities,  and  certain 
retirement  bonds)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "sxjper  savings  accoitnts," 
after  "accounts,"  in  the  caption  of  such  sec- 
tion, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  (3)  and  (4).  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following: 

"(2)  a  super  savings  account  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  223(c)).".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Super  Sav- 
ings Accounts.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  super  savings  aiccount, 
the  term  'excess  contributions'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  contributed 
for  the  taxable  year  to  the  account  exceeds 
the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  223(b)  for  such  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  contribu- 
tion which  is  distributed  out  of  the  super 
savings  account  and  a  distribution  to  which 
section  223(d)(3)  applies  shall  be  treated  as 
an  amount  not  contributed.". 

(d)  Tax  on  I»rohibited  Transactions.— 
Section  4975  (relating  to  prohibited  transac- 
tions) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(20  percent  in  the  case  of 
a  prohibited  transaction  involving  a  super 
savings  account)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  a  super  savings  ac- 
count described  in  section  223(c)"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  after  "described  in  section 
408(a)". 

(e)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Super 
Savings  Accounts.— Section  6693  (relating 
to  failure  to  provide  reports  on  individual 
retirement  account  or  annuities)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  super  savings  ac- 
couitTS"  after  "annuities"  in  the  caption  of 
such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 223(g)  to  file  a  report  regarding  a  super 
savings  account  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause.". 

(f)  Study —The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a  study  on 
whether  section  223  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  should  be  modified  to  take 
into  account  any  differences  between 
common     law     and     community     property 


States  and  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  study,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations. 
(g)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  223 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  223.  Super  savings  accounts. 
"Sec.  224.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  4973  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

'"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
super  savings  accounts,  certain 
403(b)  contracts,  certain  indi- 
vidual retirement  annuities, 
and  certain  retirement  bonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6693  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6693.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annuities  or  on  super  savings 
accounts.". 
TITLE  III— BASE  BROADENING 
SubtJUe  A— CrtdiU 
SEC.  Ml.  REPEAL& 

(a)  Crkdits  Appucablx  OifLT  to  Individ- 
uals.—The  following  provisions  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  Section  21  (relating  to  credit  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  services). 

(2)  Section  22  (relating  to  credit  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled). 

(3)  Section  23  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit). 

(4)  Section  24  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  public  office). 

(b)  Credits  Appu cable  to  Individuals  and 
Corporations.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  for- 
eign tax  credit,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-"SEC.  MA.  CERTAIN  CREDITS  ALLOWABLE  ONLY  TO 
C  CORPORA'nONS. 

"In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1984.  no  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  section  28,  29,  or  30  to  a 
person  other  than  a  C  corporation.". 

(2)  Oeneral  business  credit.— Section  38 
(relating  to  general  business  credit)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Appucation  Only  to  C  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  in  the  case  of  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1984.  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
to  a  person  other  than  a  C  corporation. 

"(2)  Investment  credit  until  j«»o.— In 
the  case  of  a  person  other  than  a  C  cori>ora- 
tion,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  property  placed  in  service, 
and  qualified  progress  expenditures  made, 
after  December  31,  1984.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  investment  credit  determined  under 
section  46(a)  for  3-year  and  5-year  property 
placed  in  service  during  such  period,  except 
that  in  determining  such  amount  the  appli- 
cable percentage  toe  puiposes  of  section 
46(c)(1)  shall  be— 

""(A)  30  percent  in  the  case  of  3-year  prop- 
erty, and 


"(B)  50  percent  In  the  case  of  5-year  prop- 
erty.". 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  30A.  Certain  credits  allowable  only  to 
C  corporations."". 
Subtitle  B— Excluiiona 
Part  I— Repeal! 
SEC.  111.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Provisions  Applicable  to  Individ- 
UAL«.— The  following  sections  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  101(b)  (relating  to  exclusion 
for  employee  death  benefits). 

(2)  Section  107  (relating  to  rental  value  of 
parsonages). 

(3)  Section  112  (relating  to  cerUln  combat 
pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces). 

(4)  Section  113  (relating  to  mustering-out 
paymenU  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces). 

(5)  Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  Individuals). 

(6)  Section  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodg- 
ing furnished  for  convenience  of  employer). 

(7)  Section  120  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  service 
plans). 

(8)  Section  121  (relating  to  one-time  exclu- 
sion of  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  princi- 
pal residence). 

(9)  Section  122  (relating  to  certain  re- 
duced uniform  services  retirement  pay). 

(10)  Section  124  (relating  to  qualified 
transportation  furnished  by  employer). 

(11)  Section  125  (relating  to  cafeteria 
plans). 

(12)  Section  126  (relating  to  certain  cost- 
sharing  payments). 

(13)  Section  127  (relating  to  educational 
assistance  programs). 

(14)  Section  129  (relating  to  dependent 
care  assistance  programs). 

(15)  Section  131  (relating  to  certain  foster 
care  payments). 

(16)  Section  911  (relating  to  earned 
income  of  citizens  or  residents  living 
abroad). 

(17)  Section  912  (relating  to  exemption  for 
certain  allowances). 

(18)  Section  305(e)  (relating  to  dividend 
reinvestment  in  public  utilities). 

(19)  Section  932  (relating  to  citizens  of 
possessions  of  the  United  States). 

(20)  Section  935  (relating  to  coordination 
of  United  States  and  Guam  Individual 
income  taxes). 

(b)  Provisions  Applying  to  Individuals 
AND  Corporations.— In  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984, 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  only  to 
C  corporations  (as  defined  in  section 
1361(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954): 

(1)  Section  621  (relating  to  payments  to 
encourage  exploration,  development,  and 
mining  for  defense  purposes). 

(2)  Section  931  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States). 

Part  II— Other  Changea 

SEC.    3IL    GROl'P-TERM     LIFE     INSCRANCE    PUR- 
CHASED FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  group-term  life  insurance 
purchased  for  employees)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  Included 
In  the  gross  Income  of  an  employee  for  the 


taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
.-•roup-term  life  insurunce  on  his  life  provld- 
•d  for  part  or  all  of  such  year  under  a  policy 
or  policies)  carried  directly  or  indirectly  by 
tiis  employer  (or  employers);  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  cost  exceeds  the  amount,  if 
any.  paid  by  the  employee  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  such  Insurance.". 

(b)  Exceptions —Subsection  (b)  of  section 
79  (relating  to  exceptions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  respectively. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  79  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  313.  TAXA'nON  OF  LNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
85  (relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  includes 
any  unemployment  compensation  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  85 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC.  314.  COMPENSA'nON  FOR  SICKNESS  OR 
INJURY. 

Section  104  (relating  to  compensation  for 
sickness  or  injury)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  .striking  out 
paragraph  (4),  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (4),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  sub.sectlon  (b). 

SEC.  315.  TAXATION  OF  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  AtXIDENT  AND  HEALTH 
PLANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  106  (relating 
to  contribution  by  employer  to  accident  and 
health  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    following   new   sentence: 

"This  section  shall  apply  only  to  contribu- 
tions attributable  to  the  providing  of  wages, 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  wages,  for  periods 
during  which  the  employee  is  at>sent  from 
work  on  account  of  sickness  or  disability.". 

(b)  Self-Insured  Plans.— Subsections  (b) 
and  (h)  of  section  105  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Employ- 
ment Taxes.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3121(a)  (defin- 
ing wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
account  of"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  accident  disability  (but.  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  employee  or  any  of 
his  dependents,  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  teim  "wages'  only  payments 
which  are  received  under  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law);". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3306(b)  (de- 
fining wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
account  of"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  accident  disability  (but,  in  the  case 
of  payments  made  to  an  employee  or  any  of 
his  dependents,  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  term  "wages'  only  payments 
which  are  received  under  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law);". 

SEC.  31«.  scholarship  AND  FELLOWSHIP  EXCLU- 
SION LIMITED  "TO  TUmON  AND  RE- 
LATED EXPENSES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  117  (relating  to  scholarships 
and  fellowships)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an 


educational  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l)(AKii),  gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  as— 

""(Da  scholarship,  or 

""(2)  a  fellowship  grant, 
to  the  extent  such  amount  is  used  for  quali- 
fied  tuition   and   related   expenses  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (cM2)). 

"(b)  Payment  for  Teaching,  Research, 
Etc— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  amount  received  which  rep- 
resents payment  for  teaching,  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  part-time  em- 
ployment required  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing the  scholarship  or  the  fellowship  grant. 
If  teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are 
required  of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not 
reclpienU  of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  degree  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  such  degree,  such  teaching, 
research,  or  other  services  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Clarification  of  Definition  of 
Qualified  Tuition  and  Related  Expenses.- 

(1)  Clause  (I)  of  section  117(c)(2)(A)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170<bKlHAKii)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117(cXl) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "at  an  institution  of 
higher  education"  after  "qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses". 

SEC  317.  EXCLUSION  FOB  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES 
WITHIN  POSSESSIONS  OF  "THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  933  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  text  and  headings  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  possession  of 
the  United  States". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Puerto  Rico"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  933  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"a  possession  of  the  United  States". 
Subtitle  C— Deductioni 
Part  I— Repeals 
SEC.  331.  repeals. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  164  (relating  to  taxes). 

(2)  Section  2)7  (relating  to  deduction  for 
moving  expenses). 

(3)  Section  221  (relating  to  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  couples). 

(4)  Section  222  (relating  to  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses). 

Part  II— Other  Changct 

SEC.  382.  REPEAL  OF  ADDITIONAL  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION DEDUCTIONS  FOB  TAXPAY- 
ERS U  OR  OVEB. 

Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  333.  LIMITA'nON  ON  INTEBE8T  DEDUCTION. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  163  (relating  to 
limiUtlon  on  interest  on  Investment  indebt- 
edness) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Interest  Deductions 
OF  Individuals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for 
nonbusiness  interest  shall  not  exceed  the 
qualified  housing  interest  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Nonbusiness  interest.- The  term 
■nonbusiness  interest'  means  any  interest  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragn«)h 


(1))  other  than  interest  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction in  computing  adjusted  gross  in(»me 
(determined  with  regard  to  paragraph  (4)). 

"(3)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  Qualified  housing  interest.— The 
term  'qualified  housing  interest'  means  in- 
terest which  is  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  on  indebtedness  which  is  in- 
curred in  acquiring,  constructing,  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitating  any  property 
which— 

"(i)  is  the  principal  residence  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1034)  of  the  taxpayer  at 
the  time  such  Interest  accrues  or  is  paid,  or 

""(11)  is  a  qualified  dwelling  used  by  the 
taxpayer  (or  any  member  of  his  family 
within  the  meaning  of  section  267(cM4)) 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"'(B)  Qualified  dwelling.— The  term 
'qualified  dwelling'  means  any— 

"(I)  house, 

"(ii)  apartment, 

""(Ui)  condominium,  or 

"(Iv)  mobile  home  not  used  on  a  transient 
basis. 

including  all  structures  or  other  property 
appurtenant  thereto. 

SEC.   334.    LIMfTATIONS  ON    LOSSES   OF   INDIVID- 
UALS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Deducttion  for  Casualty 
AND  Theft  Losses.— Suljsection  (c)  of  section 
165  (relating  to  limitation  on  losses  of  indi- 
viduals) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  and "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
peri(x). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  165 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (h). 

SEC.  33S.  INCREASE  IN  FLOOR  ON  MEDICAL  DEDVC- 
TION. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  213  (relating  to 
medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 

Subtitle  D— Repeal  of  Special  CapiUl  Gains 
Treatment 

8KC    S3«.    REPEAL    OF    SPEOAL    CAPITAL    GAINS 
TREATMENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1202  (relating 
to  deduction  for  individuals  for  capital 
gains)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Capital  Losses  Applied 
Without  Regard  to  Distwctions  Between 
Short  Term  and  Long  Term.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1211  (relating 
to  limiUtlon  on  capital  losses  in  the  case  of 
taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Taxpayers.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  losses 
from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets 
shall  be  allowed  only  to  the  extent  of  gains 
from  such  sales  or  exchanges  plus  (if  such 
losses  exceed  such  gains)  the  smaller  of— 

"(1)  $3,000  ($1,500  in  the  case  of  a  sepa- 
rate return  by  a  husband  or  wife),  or 

"(2)  the  excess  of  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets  over  gains  from 
such  sales  or  exchanges.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1212  (relating 
to  carryovers  for  taxpayers  other  than  cor- 
porations) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Taxpayers.— If  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital 
loss  for  any  taxable  year,  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 
"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  over 
"(2)  the  amount  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
1211(b), 
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shall  be  treated  as  a  capital  loss  In  the  sue-  spectively.    These    rates    would    be    phased  Savingi  incentive* 

ceeding  taxable  year".  down  in  three  steps  In  1988.  1989  and  1990,  xh^  hni  npnvW*.  th.t  inrfiviH...i.  »...,  ^ 

TITLE  , V-EFFECT.VE  DATES  so  that  after  1989  the  marginal  tax  rate.  In  Jj-L?'!'  ''Z^^V:inU"Z'o^  ^'^'sZ. 

SEC.  »•.  EFFECTIVE  DATES.  the  four  brackets  would  be  12.  20.  30  and  34  ^^Ich  would  operate  to  defer  Ux  on  Income 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise  P*"^*"'-  respectively.  {^^  ^  ^^^^  as  It  U  saved.  Contributions  to  a 
provided  In  thU  Act.  the  amendments  made  The  earned  Income  credit  for  certain  Indl-  SUSA  would  be  deductible  in  determining 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be-  vlduals  and  couples  with  children  would  be  adjusted  gross  income  for  the  year  they  are 
ginning  after  December  31.  1984.  Increased  In  1985  to  13  percent  of  the  first  made.  There  would  be  no  penalty  for  distri- 

(b)  I>epreciation  REroRM.-The  amend-  »5.200  of  earned  income,  for  a  maximum  butlons  from  a  SUSA.  but  distributions 
ments  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  II  shall  credit  of  »«76.  and  the  credit  would  be  would  be  Included  in  adjusted  gross  Income 
apply  to  property  placed  in  service  after  De-  Phased  out  at  a  12.S-percent  rate  as  income  for  the  year  they  are  made  Contributions 
cember  31.  1984.  In  taxable  years  ending  increases  from  $6,900  to  $12,308.  The  per-  and  distributions  would  have  to  be  in  cash 
after  such  date.  sonal  exemption  would  be  Increased  In  1989  except    198S    contributions    could    Include 

(c)  Preservation  or  Existing  Credit  Car-  to  $1,050.  which  would  be  at  least  as  great  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  readily  tra- 
RYOvnis.-  as  the  increase  that  indexing  Is  expected  to  deable  on  an'  esUbllshed  securities  market 

(1)  In  general.— The  repeals  made  by  sec-  produce  under  present  law  for  1985.  Both  Income  earned  on  assets  of  a  SUSA  would 
tlon  301  shall  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of  the  personal  exemption  and  the  earned  not  be  inlcuded  in  the  tax  base  until  distrib- 
an  excess  credit  from  a  taxable  year  begin-  income  credit  would  be  indexed  for  Infla-  uted 

ning  before  January  1^5.  to  a  taxable  tlon.  beginning  In  1988.  The  bill  provides  rules  designed  to  protect 

year   beginning   after   December   31.    1984:  Consonant  with  the  flattened  rate  struc-  the  proper  operation  of  SUSAs  as  a  stimulus 

except  that  any  Mirryover  to  a  taxable  year  ture  and  reduced  marginal  tax  rates  provld-  to  savings.  No  deduction  would  be  allowed 

beginning  after  December  31.  1984.  shall  be  ed  by  the  bUl.  the  alternative  minimum  tax  for  contributions  that  are  directly  attribuU 

reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  applica-  for  indivIduaU  (sec.  55).  Income  averaging  ble  to  Indebtedness  which  is  incurred  or  con- 

...th  „  ii?.".  ^         ^*^f  ''/f^  '°  "^""J  <^-  1301),  and  special  averaging  rules  for  tinued  to  purchase  or  carry  an  Interest  in  a 

such  credit  is  being  carried)  of  the  amount  lump-sum  distributions  (sec.  402(e))  would  SUSA.  Assets  of  a  SUSA  that  are  used  as  se- 

To^  thisTraKrap'h            '"       carryover  but  be  repealed.  curity  for  a  loan  would  be  treated  as  dis^rib- 

( 2 )  Applicable  rRAcrioN.-Por  purposes  of  "tle  ii-inckntiv«8  roR  iNVBTmrr  and  "^■j^^J^.^k'"'"'**  "°^  '^  "^.'*'  '^""■•* 
paragraph  (1).  the  applicable  frSn^all  "avinos  408(^)(2)T                  **™  "'  ""*""*  *'**'■ 

T^?h^!rir!ff'^I°"°'"^        XH          n     K,  Investment  incentives  The  maximum  amount  of  the  deduction 

In  the  case  of  a  tax-               The  appl  cable  !„  y^u  q,  current  Investment  tax  credlU  aUowed  to  an  individual  for  net  contribu- 

abie  year  beginning                      fraction  te:  and  capital  cost  recovery  allowances  stretch-  tlons    to   a   SUSA    during    1985    would    be 

;__.                                                      A^/vi  '"*  °^*'"   3   to   5   years,    individuals   would  $7,500.  This  amount  would  then  increase  by 

jm „^ZZ,  deduct  the  entire  cost  (expense)  of  machin-  <500  Per  year  until  it  reaches  $10,000  for 

j^ "°"p  ery  and  equipment  in  the  year  it  is  placed  in  19*0  and  thereafter.  For  Joint  returns,  the 

J9g3 42/45  s^i^'ce.  Expensing  would  be  limited  to  ex-  maximum  amount  would  begin  at  $15,000  in 

^9g9 37/42  pense-method  property,  which  generally  Is  1985,  then  increase  in  annual  Increments  of 

1990  ''"■"' " 34/37  property  that  is  assigned  to  the  3-year  or  5-  $1,000  until  It  reaches  $20,000  for  1990  and 

(D  Rri>nriiow  «  p«i.*i.rirr     In  mmni.f  ^^^  ^lass  and  qualifies  for  the  Investment  thereafter.  The  bill  would  not  affect  the  op- 

inl  thV?m^nt Vf  th!^^t^»7;^  f^T^-  credit  Under  present  law.  Thus,  expensing  eration  of  IRAs,  but  the  maximum  amount 

Ze  vei^fonolinVa  tf^lP  vL^rwh^h  """^d  "°t  be  available  with  respect  to  prof^  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  net  contributions 

a  reducUon  Um^l  Her  pa^gi^Dh  m  "^^  Predominantly  used  outside  the  Unit^  to  a  SUSA  during  a  taxable  year  would  be 

Lch  c^yover  sh^l  n^bl  lnc%t!IS  by    he  states     (sec.     48<aK2)),     certain     property  reduced  by  deductions  taken  for  contribu- 

_      „          „         ^               „             „  46(eK3)),  and  property  used  by  tax-exempt  section  219  for  the  year. 

THE  Broad-Based  &,HAN«D  Savings  Tax  entities  (sec.  168(j)(3)).  In  addition,  expens-  title  iii-base  broadening 

ACT  or  i»03  ing  ^ouid  not  be  available  with  respect  to  ^he    blU    would    broaden    the    individual 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION-OVERVIEW  certain  property  financed  with  tax-exempt  income  tw  *^  by  r^ilM  or  llmltta^ 

The    bill    would    amend    the    individual  bor^  (sec.  16«(f)(  12))  or  acquired  from  a  !S^rti^cr''^ts.''exXoS  ^d T^uc" 

income  tax  to  reduce  marginal  tax  rates  and  decedent  (sec.  1014(a)).  ^,^,^3  beginning  in  1985 

the  number  of  tax  brackets,  expand  incen-  Expensing   would   be   phased   in   over   5  '                   -.     rww<» 

tives  for  investment  and  savings,  and  broad-  years.  Fifty  percent  of  the  basis  of  expense-  Cneattt 

en  the  tax  base.  The  reduction  in  marginal  method  property  placed  in  service  in  1985  The  bill  would  repeal  all  nonrefundable 

tax  rates  and  the  expansion  of  incentives  would  be  expensed.  This  percentage  would  personal  tax  credits  other  than  the  present 

for  investment  and  savings  would  begin  in  increase  thereafter  by  10  percentage  points  credit  for  interest  on  certain  home  mort- 

1985  and  would  be  fully  phased  in  by  1990.  per  year,  so  that  expensing  would  be  fully  Rages  (sec.  25).  Thus,  the  bill  would  repeal 

Provisions  that  broaden  the  tax  base  would  effective  beginning  In   1990.  Notwlthstand-  credits  relating  to  expenses  for  household 

generally  take  effect  in  1985.  ing  the  percentages  prescribed  by  the  phase-  and  dependent  care  services  (sec.  21).  the  el- 

The  bill  is  designed  to  be  approximately  in  schedule,  the  current  option  (sec.  179)  to  derly    and    disabled    (sec.    22).    residential 

revenue  neutral.  Also,  the  bill  is  designed  so  expense  the  first  $5,000  of  property  ($7,500  energy  expenditures  (sec.  23).  and  political 

that  each  income  class  would  pay  approxl-  in  1988  and  1989)  would  be  retained  through  contributions  (sec.  29).  In  addition,  credits 

mately  the  same  share  of  the  tax  burden  1989.  relating  to  certain  clinical  testing  expenses 

under    the    phased-in    proposal    as    under  xhe  remaining  basU-that  Is  the  portion  '^*c.  28).  producing  fuel  from  a  nonconven- 

present  law.  of  cost  of  expense-method  property  that  Is  "onal  source  (sec.   29),  and  increasing  re- 

title  i-REOccTioN  or  MARGINAL  TAX  rates  not  expensed  bccause  of  the  phase-in  sched-  search   activities  (sec.   30)   would   only   be 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  number  of  tax  ule-would   be  recovered  as  under  present  available  to  C  corporations   Except  for  the 

brackets    to    four.    In    1985,    the    brackeU  law.  However,  to  prevent  excessive  beneflU  reduced  regular  Investment  tax  credit  that 

would  begin  at  $2,400.  $15,000.  $25,000  and  ^rom   the   combination   of   the   investment  ^  Provided  for  the  remaining  basU  of  ex- 

$50,000  of  taxable  income  for  unmarried  in-  credit.  ACRS  deductions  and  declining  mar-  Pense-method  property  during  the  phase-in 

dividuals.  for  married  persons  filing  jointly.  Kinal  tax  rates,  the  bill  would  reduce  the  °'  **^"*'"*'   ^"^  general  business  credit 

the  brackets  would  begin  at  $3,550.  $20,000.  regular  Investment  credit  for  the  remaining  '**?•  '"^  *°"'*'  ""'^  °«  available  to  C  corpo- 

$30,000  and  $60,000  of  taxable  Income.  This  basis  to  3  percent  for  3-year  property  and  5  ™tlons. 

structure  incorporates  a  $100  increase  in  the  percent  for  5-year  property.  Similarly,  in-  Exclusions 

zero  bracket  amount  for  unmarried  Individ-  vestment  credits  would  not  be  available  for  The   following   exclusions   would   be   re- 

uals    ($150    for    married    couples),    which  Individuals  with  respect  to  10-year  property  pealed  for  Individuals: 

would  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  increase  and  15-year  public  utility  property  placed  In  d)      employer-provided      premiums      on 

that  indexing  is  expected  to  produce  for  service  after   1984.   and   investment  credit  group-term  life  insurance  (sec.  79): 

1985  under  present  law.  The  dollar  amounts  carryovers    allowable    In    years    after    1984  <2)  unemployment  compensation  benefits 

defining   the   rale   brackets,   including   the  would  be  reduced  as  marginal  tax  rates  are  (sec.  85): 

zero  bracket  amount,  would  be  Indexed  for  reduced.  O)    employer-paid    death    benefits    (sec. 

inflation,  beginning  in  1986.  Lastly,   the   recovery   period   for    18-year  101(b)): 

Marginal  tax  rates  in  the  four  brackets  in  real  property  placed  in  service  after  1989  (4)  certain  military  compensation  for  Inju- 

1985  would  be  18.  26.  36  and  45  percent,  re-  would  be  reduced  to  15  years.  ries  or  sickness  (sec.  104(a)(4)): 
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(5)  employer-paid  health  plan  premiums 
(sec.  106): 

(6)  rental  value  of  parsonages  (sec.  107): 

(7)  certain  combat  pay  and  mustering-out 
payments  (sec.  112  and  113): 

(8)  partial   exclusion   of   dividends   (sec. 
116): 

(9)  scholarship  and  fellowship  income  in 
excess  of  tuition  (sec.  117): 

(10)  meals  or  lodging  furnished  for  em- 
ployer's convenience  (sec.  119): 

(11)  amounu  received  under  group  legal 
service  plans  (sec.  120): 

(12)  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  on  sale  of 
principal  residence  (sec.  121); 

(13)  certain  reduced  military  retirement 
pay  (sec.  122): 

(14)  employer-provided  transportation 
(sec.  124): 

(15)  cafeteria  plans  (sec.  125): 

(16)  cost-sharing  conservation  payments 
(sec.  126): 

(17)  educational  assistance  program  bene- 
flU (sec.  127): 

(18)  employer-provided  dependent  care  as- 
sistance (sec.  129): 

(19)  foster  care  payments  received  (sec. 
131): 

(20  earned  income  of  citizens  living  abroad 
(sec.  911): 

(21)  foreign  areas  allowances  and  certain 
other  allowances  (sec.  912):  and 

(22)  dividends  reinvested  In  public  utility 
stock  (sec.  305(3)). 

The  current  exclusion  of  payments  re- 
ceived to  encourage  production  of  strategic 
minerals  (sec.  621)  would  only  be  available 
to  C  corporations.  The  treatment  of  posses- 
sion-source Income  for  residents  of  a  posses- 
sion would  generally  follow  the  rules  that 
now  apply  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  (sec. 
933). 

Deductions 

The  bill  would  repeal  deductions  currently 
allowed  to  individuals  for  nonbusiness  inter- 
est other  than  housing  interest  (sec.  163), 
taxes  (sec.  164),  moving  expenses  (sec.  217), 
two-earner  married  couples  (sec.  221).  and 
adoption  expenses  (sec.  222).  Deduction  for 
losses  due  to  casualty  or  theft  and  not  con- 
nected with  a  business  or  profit-seeking 
transaction  (sec.  165(c)  (3))  and  for  the  long 
term  capital  gains  of  Individuals  (sec.  1202) 
would  be  repealed.  Finally,  medical  ex- 
penses would  l)e  deductible  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  10  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  (sec.  213).  and  the  additional 
personal  exemption  for  elderly  taxpayers 
would  be  repealed  (sec.  151(c)).» 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      DeConcini,      Mr. 
Abdnor.     Mr.     BtJRDicK. 
Eagleton,      Mr.      EJast, 
Grassley.   Mr.   Hollings, 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
NuNN,    Mr.    Pryor.    and    Mr. 
Riegle): 
S.  412.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND  COMPETITION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
jointly  with  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na. Mr.  DeConcini.  and  several  other 
Senators,  to  reaffirm  the  legality 
under  Federal  antitrust  laws  of  exclu- 


sive territorial  agreements  between 
breweries  of  beer  and  their  wholesale 
distributors. 

Now,  let  me  make  clear  that  the  bill 
will  not  exempt  beer  wholesalers  from 
the  national  antitrust  laws.  It  merely 
confirms  the  consensus  of  prevailing 
case  law  that  territorial  agreements 
between  a  manufacturer  and  wholesal- 
er are  not  per  se  in  violation  of  anti- 
trust rules.  I  am  referring  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Continental 
TV  against  GTE  Sylvania  in  1977  In 
which  the  Court  held  that  so-called 
vertical,  nonprice  agreements  between 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  do  not 
per  se  automatically  violate  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
have  two  Important  effects.  First  it 
would  reinforce  States  rights  under 
the  21st  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, thus  providing  the  States  with 
maximum  freedom  and  security  in  de- 
ciding the  type  of  distribution  best 
suited  to  local  needs  and  regulatory 
systems.  Second,  it  would  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  distribution  system 
that  for  more  than  50  years  has  been 
the  procedure  of  choice  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  States. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  States 
draw  broad  power  from  section  2  of 
the  21st  amendment  to  regulate  the 
use,  transportation,  or  importation  of 
malt  l)everages  wholly  in  their  terri- 
tory. In  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court; 

The  Twenty-first  Amendment  grants  the 
SUtes  Virtually  complete  control  over 
whether  to  permit  importation  or  sale  of 
liquor  and  how  to  structure  the  liquor  dis- 
tribution system. 

Acting  under  this  power  and  their 
reserved  powers.  49  of  the  50  States 
presently  mandate  or  permit  exclusive 
territorial  distribution  agreements  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  trade- 
marked  malt  beverages  and  the  whole- 
salers who  deliver  those  brands  within 
their  borders.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  clarify  the  Fed- 
eral law  on  these  agreements. 

Without  such  a  clarification,  SUte 
laws  that  either  permit  or  require  ex- 
clusive territorial  agreements  in  the 
brewing  industry  could  be  subject  to 
challenge  In  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act  would  not  alter  or  super- 
sede any  State  laws.  It  would  only  say 
that  the  States  have  the  right  to  con- 
tinue in  the  practices  they  have 
chosen  or  may  choose  in  the  future  for 
the  regulation  of  malt  beverage  distri- 
bution. A  specific  provision  of  the  biU, 
in  section  7,  clearly  preserves  the  su- 
premacy of  State  law  in  the  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  during  the 
last  Congress,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Liquor  Administrators 
endorsed  the  Malt  Beverage  Inter- 
brand Competition  Act.  In  a  resolution 
passed  June  23,  1983.  the  conference 
said   the   proposed  bill   "will  greatly 


strengthen  the  ability  of  State  liquor 
administrators  to  effectively  discharge 
their  responsibilities  for  controlling 
malt  beverages  •  •  •  and  promote 
more  effective  collection  of  *  '  *  malt 
beverage  excise  taxes." 

Exclusive  territorial  agreements 
have  allowed  State  regulators  to  more 
easily  monitor  and  control  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  beer  within  State 
boimdaries.  These  agreements  put  the 
responsibility  for  quality  control  on  a 
single  wholesaler  and  his  employees. 
That  responsibility  goes  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude the  maintenance  and  cleanliness 
of  beer  taps  and  coils  in  individual 
bars  and  retail  outlets. 

As  for  my  second  point— that  retail- 
ers and  consumers  are  best  served  by 
the  territorial  distribution  of  malt  bev- 
erages—more than  50  years  of  experi- 
ence argue  that  this  is  true. 

Nationwide,  the  present  distribution 
structure  is  made  up  of  4,500  beer 
wholesalers  competing  with  each 
other  at  the  local  level  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  customers  of  both  large 
and  small  retail  outlets  maximum  ben- 
efits in  the  form  of  service,  variety, 
and  quality  of  product. 

The  beer  industry  is  marked  by 
robust  competition  among  brands. 
Brewers  and  their  designated  whole- 
salers fight  for  greater  market  share 
for  their  respective  lines.  Thus  the 
real  competition  in  the  beer  industry 
is  among  wholesalers  marketing  differ- 
ent brands,  not  among  wholesalers 
selling  the  same  brand.  Consequently, 
the  concern  of  this  Chamber  should 
be  with  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
brand competition.  That  is  the  focus 
of  the  bill.  That  is  why  the  bill  is 
called  the  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand 
Competition  Act. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  in  1977,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  speaking  generally  for 
all  products,  held  that  a  territorial 
agreement  between  a  manufacturer 
and  a  wholesaler  is  not  per  se  an  anti- 
trust violation.  The  Court  also  said  a 
determination  should  be  made  in  each 
case  using  a  rule  of  reason. 

The  same  decision  held  that  compe- 
tition is  best  served  by  promoting  vig- 
orous competition  among  differing 
brands  of  the  same  product,  inter- 
brand competition.  The  Court  also 
found  that  territorial  agreements  may 
be  necessary  for  a  wholesaler  to  risk 
substantial  capital  investment,  to  hire 
the  number  of  employees  required  for 
optimal  service,  to  advertise  and  pro- 
mote the  product  and  to  meet  the 
commitment  to  serve  all  potential  re- 
tailers of  the  product— large,  medium 
sized,  and  small.  All  of  those  condi- 
tions are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
beer  industry. 

However,  the  Court's  decision  cre- 
ated a  serious  problem  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
guidance  as  to  how  the  nile  of  reason 
should  be  applied.  This  confusion  has 
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led  to  a  welter  of  cases— some  frivo- 
lous—and resulted  in  confusing  legal 
standards  as  different  courts  applied 
the  rule  in  different  ways. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  eliminate  this  confusion— by  es- 
tablishing a  clearer  statutory  thresh- 
old test  for  determining  the  legality  of 
territorial  restrictions. 

If  substantial  and  effective  competi- 
tion exists,  then  the  case  would  be  dis- 
missed. If,  on  the  other  hand  no  show- 
ing of  substantial  and  effective  compe- 
tition can  be  made,  a  full  antitrust 
trial  would  assess  the  reasons  for  the 
territorial  restriction  and  its  demon- 
strated consequences. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  provide  a  two- 
step  approach  to  antitrust  analysis  of 
territorial  agreements  for  malt  bever- 
age distributors.  It  would  not  exempt 
beer  wholesalers  from  any  provisions 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Section  3  ex- 
pressly provides  that  it  would  not  alter 
in  any  way  the  existing  prohibitions 
against  price  fixing  or  any  form  of 
horizontal  restraint  of  trade.  Nor 
would  the  bill  remove  the  right  of  pri- 
vate persons  to  recover  treble  damages 
for  injuries  caused  by  any  agreement 
that  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
substantial  and  effective  competition 
among  different  brands  of  beer  in  the 
same  area.  But  the  bill  may  eliminate 
or  reduce  frivolous  or  nuisance  suits 
and  relieve  unjustly  targeted  defend- 
ants and  our  overburdened  courts. 

There  is  established  legislative  histo- 
ry to  support  the  effectiveness  of  the 
substantial  and  effective  competition 
standard.  Congress  embodied  this 
same  principle  for  the  soft  drink  bot- 
tling and  distribution  industry  when  it 
enacted  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act  in  1980. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  as  S.  1680  last  July.  I 
warned  that  the  alternative  to  territo- 
rial agreements  for  malt  beverage  dis- 
tribution is  transshipping.  Transship- 
ping encourages  avoiding  excise  taxes 
and  servicing  only  the  largest,  high- 
profit  retail  outlets.  It  undercuts  hard- 
working local  wholesalers  who  provide 
full  service  to  all  retailers  and  it  may 
lead  to  a  decline  in  product  quality  by 
unloading  truckloads  of  stale  beer  on 
unknowing  retailers. 

Mr.  President,  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation we  will  uphold  a  proven  system 
of  State-regulated  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  beer  which  has  made  a  wide  va- 
riety of  the  freshest  product  readily 
available  through  all  legal  retail  out- 
lets at  highly  competitive  prices,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand Competition  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  any  antitrust 
law  shall  render  unlawful  the  inclusion  and 
enforcement  in  any  written  contract  in 
effect  on  or  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  any  brewer,  importer, 
trademark  owner,  or  trademark  licensee  of  a 
trademarked  malt  beverage  with  any  whole- 
sale distributor  of  provisions  granting  the 
wholesale  distributor  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  and  to  sell  such  product 
in  any  defined  geographic  area  within  any 
State  and  limiting  such  exclusive  distributor 
to  the  distribution  and  sale,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  such  product  only  for  ultimate 
resale  to  consumers  within  that  defined  geo- 
graphic area  when  such  product  is  In  sub- 
stantial and  effective  competition  with 
other  malt  beverage  products  within  that 
defined  geographic  area. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  legalize  the  enforcement  of  provi- 
sions described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  In 
any  written  contract  described  in  that  sec- 
tion by  means  of  price-fixing  agreements, 
horizontal  restraints  of  trade,  or  group  boy- 
cotts, if  such  agreement,  restraints,  or  boy- 
cotts would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "anti- 
trust law"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies"  (Sherman 
Act),  approved  July  2,  1990,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  approved  September 
26.  1914.  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (Clayton  Act),  approved  October 
15,  1914,  and  all  amendments  to  such  Acts. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act.  "malt  bever- 
age" shall  mean  and  include  beer  of  all 
types  and  varieties  as  defined  In  any  Federal 
State  statute,  ale.  porter,  stout,  and  all 
other  similarly  designated  fermented  bever- 
ages containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or 
more  alcohol  by  volume. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  invalidate  or 
affect  any  provision  of  the  laws  of  any 
SUte.« 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act,  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today,  simplifies  and  clarifies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  dis- 
tributor arrangements  in  the  malt  bev- 
erage industry.  The  act  will  set  a  clear 
and  concise  standard  for  determining 
the  legality  of  vertical  nonprice  re- 
strictions on  the  distribution  of  malt 
beverages.  The  act  enhances  State 
control  over  the  distribution  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  It  will  ease  the  collec- 
tion of  excise  taxes  on  those  bever- 
ages, and  it  will  preserve  the  highly 
competitive  system  of  beer  distribu- 
tion that  has  served  the  consimier  so 
well  for  more  than  50  years.  Finally, 
the  act  ensures  that  the  widest  possi- 
ble selection  of  high  quality  malt  bev- 
erages remains  available  to  legal  con- 
sumers everywhere. 

The  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act  cuts  through  the  confu- 
sion resulting  from  lower  courts  inter- 
pretations of  the  rule  of  reason.  It  es- 


tablishes a  threshold  test  of  substan- 
tial and  effective  competition  for 
measuring  antitrust  claims  based  on 
territorial  agreements  and  for  elimi- 
nating those  claims  that  pose  no 
threat  to  consumers  or  competition.  If 
there  is  substantial  and  effective  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  in  the  area  under  ques- 
tion, the  suit  could  be  dismissed.  If 
substantial  and  effective  competition 
cannot  be  shown,  a  full  treble-damage 
antitrust  trial  would  assess  the  reasons 
for  the  territorial  agreement  and  its 
demonstrated  consequences.  In  short, 
the  act  helps  the  courts  and  the  de- 
fendants get  to  the  meat  of  these  cases 
without  unnecessarily  incurring  exces- 
sive litigation  expense.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  413.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

ISSUANCE  OF  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
extend  for  5  years  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Ttansportation  to  issue 
war  risk  insurance  under  title  XII  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
passed  legislation  similar  to  the  bill  I 
am  now  introducing.  The  House- 
passed  bill  was  subsequently  reported 
by  the  Senate  Corrmierce  Committee 
but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  full 
Senate.  Consequently,  the  authority 
for  the  Title  XII  Program  expired  on 
September  30,  1984. 

Title  XII  is  standby  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  provide  war  risk  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  insurance 
for  the  protection  of  vessels,  cargoes, 
and  crew  life  and  personal  effects, 
when  commercial  insurance  cannot  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Commercial  war  risk  insurance 
policies  now  in  effect  contain  auto- 
matic termination  clauses  which  cause 
such  insurance  to  terminate  upon  hos- 
tile detonation  of  a  nuclear  (levice  of 
war  or  upon  the  outbreak  of  war— 
whether  there  is  a  declaration  of  war 
or  not— between  any  of  the  following 
countries:  United  States  of  America, 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. France,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Without  Govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance.  American 
vessels  would  be  without  protection 
against  loss  by  risks  of  war  after  termi- 
nation of  the  contunercial  policies. 
Ships  and  cargoes  could  not  be  moved 
without  adequate  insurance  coverage. 

War  risk  insurance  was  provided  by 
the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 


and  II.  and  proved  both  necessary  and 
effective  in  protecting  the  United 
States  and  its  waterbome  commerce, 
with  total  premium  receipts  in  excess 
of  loss  paid.  The  recently  expired  title 
XII  program  was  first  enacted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  1950.  It 
was  temporary  legislation  that  expired 
5  years  later.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
extended  several  times,  normally  for  5- 
year  periods. 

Title  XII  operates  as  a  revolving 
fund,  with  income  provided  from 
binder  fees,  insurance  premiums,  in- 
terest from  investments  and  claim  re- 
imbursements from  other  Federal 
agencies.  Fees  and  expenses  of  under- 
writing agents  and  appraisal  contrac- 
tors, as  well  as  insurance  claims  are 
then  paid  from  the  fund.  The  program 
requires  no  appropriations.  In  fiscal 
year  1984,  net  receipts  were  approxi- 
mately $885,000.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  that  the  pro- 
gram would  continue  operating  at  this 
level  through  1989.  assuming  no  major 
outbreaks  that  would  trigger  substan- 
tial claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1214  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  1294)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1990".« 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  any  de- 
duction for  interest  paid  or  incurred 
on  loans  in  connection  with  certain 
takeovers,  or  certain  attempted  take- 
overs of  corporations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

FAIRNESS  IN  CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Senate  last  year  wrestled  with  the 
question  of  petroleum  company  merg- 
ers. On  the  Senate  floor  and  before 
both  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  Energy 
Committees,  I  made  it  clear  that  I  had 
some  strong  reservations  about  the 
mergers  that  were  taking  place  and  I 
indicated  that  I  would  much  prefer 
that  some  of  the  merged  companies 
remain  independent. 

Several  of  the  mergers  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  directly  affected  the 
people  and  economy  of  Oklahoma— 
Dupont-Conoco,  Occidental-Cities 

Service.  Texaco-Getty,  and  SoCal- 
Gulf .  We  must  now  add  to  that  list  the 
possibility  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  a 
model  corporate  citizen  of  Bartlesville, 
OK,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  a 
shareholders  meeting  later  this 
month. 


Last  year  I  made  clear  the  fact  that 
although  I  had  strong  reservations 
with  a  congressional  moratorium — due 
to  the  depressing  effect  it  would  have 
on  oil  stock  prices,  its  singling  out  of 
an  industry,  and  the  violence  it  would 
do  to  any  individual  stockholders  free- 
dom and  property  rights  in  his  stock— 
I  indicated  that  I  was  open  to  the  need 
to  legislate. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  abuses  do  not 
sometimes  occur  within  our  system  of 
free  enterprise.  When  they  do,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  examine  ways 
Congress  can  correct  or  eliminate 
those  abuses. 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  quick-fix 
legislation,  which  we  all  know  has  the 
effect  of  backfiring  and  causing  more 
problems  than  what  it  attempts  to 
solve.  But  I  do  believe  now,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  99th  Congress,  we 
should  get  the  ball  rolling  on  this 
issue. 

To  that  end  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today. 

My  bill  is  aimed  to  remove  one  of 
the  incentives  our  tax  policy  gives  to 
those  attempting  a  hostile  takeover  on 
borrowed  money— the  deductibility  of 
interest  on  those  loans.  Presently  indi- 
viduals or  companies  borrow  money 
and,  in  effect,  pledge  the  assets  of  the 
targeted  company  as  surety.  Govern- 
ment does  not  need  to  encourage  this 
type  of  action  by  its  tax  policy. 

I  am  open  to  other  approaches  and 
am  open  to  this  bill  being  amended  to 
improve  it.  This  piece  of  legislation 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  cure-all  but  as 
a  starting  point.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  examin- 
ing what  role,  if  any.  Congress  should 
play  to  correct  abuses  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.* 


Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Stafford.    Mr.    Mathias.    Mr. 

Kennedy.   Mr.   Eagleton,   Mr. 

Andrews.     Mr.     iNotnrE.     Mr. 

RiEGLE.    Mr.    BoscHWiTZ.    Mr. 

BiTRDicK.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  to  certain  prevailing  parties, 
and  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  on  rights, 
procedures,  and  remedies  under  other 
laws  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination; to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN'S  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  The  Handicapped 
Children's  Protection  Act  of  1985.  This 
is  the  same  bill  which  I  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  94-142  and 
its  purpose  is  simple:  To  reaffirm  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  protect  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 


In  passing  the  Education  for  all 
Handicapped  Children's  Act  of  1975 
(Public  Law  94-142)  Congress  indicat- 
ed that  'it  is  the  national  interest  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  assist  State 
and  local  efforts  to  provide  programs 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  order  to 
assure  equal  protection  under  law."  In 
those  States  which  accept  funds  in 
cormection  with  Public  Law  94-142, 
the  act  established  an  enforceable 
right  to  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  children, 
and  established  due  process  proce- 
dures, including  the  right  to  judicial 
review,  to  protect  those  rights. 

In  1984,  approximately  4.5  million 
handicapped  children  received  special 
education  and  related  services  in  con- 
nection with  Public  Law  94-142.  Par- 
ents, professional  educators,  and 
school  administrators  at  local.  State 
and  Federal  levels  have  agreed  that 
the  impact  of  Public  Law  94-142  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive.  As  a 
result  of  the  act,  children  are  being 
provided  with  better  opportunities  to 
learn,  to  become  more  independent, 
and  to  better  develop  their  potential. 

Although  the  law  has  worked  very 
well  in  most  cases.  Congress  knew  that 
there  would  be  instances  where  par- 
ents would  be  denied  the  free  appro- 
priate public  education  to  which  their 
handicapped  child  was  legally  entitled 
under  Public  Law  94-142.  Consequent- 
ly. Congress  established  due  process 
procedures  as  the  method  whereby 
disagreements  about  the  appropriate 
educational  program  for  a  given 
handicapped  child  could  be  resolved. 
These  due  process  procedures  include, 
as  an  option  of  last  resort,  the  right  to 
litigate  the  issue  in  a  Federal  court. 
The  due  process  procedures  have 
proven  to  be  a  very  effective  method 
for  ensuring  an  appropriate  education 
for  handicapped  children  and  youth 
and  litigation  is  rare.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  school  districts  have  never 
been  in  court  in  connection  with 
Public  Law  94-142  and  the  educational 
program  of  fewer  than  1  child  in 
10,000  is  contested  in  court. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress'  origi- 
nal intent  was  for  the  due  process  pro- 
cedures, including  the  right  to  litiga- 
tion if  that  became  necessary,  to  be 
available  to  all  parents— not  just  the 
unusually  well  informed  or  the 
wealthy.  Unfortunately,  on  July  5. 
1984,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  Smith 
versus  Robinson  decision,  jeopardized 
the  protection  and  enforcement  of  the 
educational  rights  of  handicapped 
children.  In  a  6  to  3  decision,  the 
Court  determined  that  Public  Law  94- 
142  does  not  allow  the  award  of  attor- 
neys' fees  to  parents  who.  after  ex- 
hausting administrative  procedures, 
prevail  in  a  civil  court  action  to  pro- 
tect their  child's  right  to  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education. 
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By  denying  the  award  of  attorneys' 
fees  in  Public  Law  94-142  cases,  the 
Court  raised  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  rights,  remedies,  and 
procedures  available  under  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  other 
Federal  civil  rights  statutes  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  claims  made  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(EHA).  Specifically,  in  Smith  versus 
Robinson,  the  Court  ruled  that  when  a 
remedy  "provided  under  section  504  is 
provided  with  more  clarity  and  preci- 
sion under  EHA,  a  plaintiff  may  not 
circumvent  or  enlarge  on  the  remedies 
available  under  EHA  by  resort  to  sec- 
tion 504."  The  Court  reasoned  that 
the  comprehensiveness  and  detail  with 
which  EHA  addresses  the  provision  of 
schooling  to  handicapped  children,  im- 
plies that  Congress  intended  to  limit 
remedies  to  those  explicitly  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  94-142. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Congress 
has  authorized  attorneys'  fees  in  virtu- 
ally all  civil  rights  actions  brought 
under  Federal  law.  Thus,  it  is  clear  to 
this  Senator  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  leave  unprotected  the 
civil  rights  claims  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren seeking  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  For  example,  when  Con- 
gress approved  section  505(b)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  which  makes  at- 
torneys' fees  available  for  claims  made 
ujider  section  504,  there  was  no  excep- 
tion made  for  handicapped  children 
seeking  an  education.  The  1978  Senate 
and  House  reports  accompanying  sec- 
tion 505(b)  explain  that  disabled  indi- 
viduals were  one  of  the  very  few  mi- 
nority groups  in  this  country  who  had 
not  been  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  to  seek  attorneys'  fees.  The 
purpose  of  section  505(b)  was  'to  cor- 
rect this  omission  and  thereby  assist 
handicapped  Individuals  in  securing 
the  legal  protection  guaranteed  them 
under  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act."  It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  exclude  the  claims  of 
handicapped  children  seeking  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  from  the 
coverage  of  section  505(b). 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  specific  re- 
sponse to  the  court's  opinion  in  Smith 
versus  Robinson.  My  amendment  to 
Public  Law  94-142  is  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  clarifying  what  I  believe 
has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  intent  of  Congress:  that  reasona- 
ble attorneys'  fees  be  available  to  par- 
ents of  handicapped  children  who  pre- 
vail in  a  civil  court  action  to  enforce 
their  child's  right  to  education.  This 
amendment  will  in  no  way  change  re- 
quirements for  parents  to  first  ex- 
haust the  available  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  attempting  to  resolve  the 
disagreements.  The  administrative 
hearing  pr(x;edures  will  continue  to  be 
the  prnre.<vs  by  which  the  vast  majority 
of  disagreements  about  appropriate 
educational  programs  are  resolved.  In 


other  words,  civil  court  action  will 
remain,  as  it  has  always  been,  an 
option  of  last  resort. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  passage 
of  Public  Law  94-142  should  limit  or 
reduce  the  rights,  procedures,  and 
remedies  available  to  handicapped 
children  under  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
title  V  or  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  or 
any  other  Federal  statute.  As  a  result 
of  this  clarification  there  will  be  no 
question  about  the  commitment  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  to  handicapped 
children  the  civil  rights  which  are 
available  to  the  rest  of  our  country's 
citizens. 

The  unfortunate  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  as  a  result  of  Smith 
versus  Robinson  was  summarized  ap- 
propriately by  Justices  Brennan,  Mar- 
shall, and  Stevens  in  their  dissenting 
opinion  to  the  case:  "Congress  will 
now  have  to  take  the  time  to  revisit 
the  matter.  And  until  it  does,  the 
handicapped  children  of  our  country 
whose  difficulties  au-e  compounded  by 
discrimination  and  by  other  depriva- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  will  have 
to  pay  the  costs.  It  is  at  best  ironic 
that  the  court  has  managed  to  impose 
this  burden  on  handicapped  children 
in  the  course  of  interpreting  a  statute 
wholly  intended  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  those  children." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  which  simply  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  protect  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  I  ask  that  the  Handicapped 
Children's  Protection  Act  of  1985  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  today's 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Protection  Act  of  1985  ". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  815(eK4)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(A)''  after  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
under  this  subsection,  the  court,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, may  award  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs  to  a  parent  or  legal 
representative  of  a  handicapped  child  or 
youth  who  Is  the  prevailing  party.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  615  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  or  limit  the  rights,  proce- 
dures, and  remedies  available  under  the 
Constitution,  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  or  other  Federal  statutes  pro- 
hibiting discrimination.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  section  615(e)  of  the 
Education  of  the   Handicapped  Act  after 


July  3.  1984.  and  actions  or  proceedings 
brought  prior  to  July  4.  1984.  under  such 
section  which  were  pending  on  July  4,  1984. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing Voyageurs  National  Park.  Min- 
nesota, to  allow  certain  State  lease- 
holders of  lands  within  the  park  to 
continue  to  lease  such  lands  for  up  to 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

STATE  LEASEHOLDERS  IN  VOYACraRS  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
rectify  an  inequity  which  occurred 
with  the  creation  of  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  in  northern  Minnesota. 

When  the  park  was  established,  cer- 
tain lands  were  donated  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  State  of  Minneso- 
ta. Many  of  these  lands  were  under 
lease  to  individuals  for  summer  recre- 
ational lodging.  In  contrast  to  other 
residents  of  the  park,  who  were  given 
25  years  to  enjoy  their  property,  these 
leaseholders  were  limited  to  10  years 
and  their  leases  expire  this  year. 

The  property  under  lease  has  been 
donated  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  State  of  Minnesota.  On  April 
14,  1975,  Voyageurs  National  Park 
issued  uniform  10-year  leases  to  les- 
sees of  former  Minnesota  State  Park 
property. 

This  bill  would  extend  these  leases 
for  10  years.  This  would  serve  to  bene- 
fit the  local  economy  of  northern  Min- 
nesota, park  visitors  and  the  residents. 
At  present,  65  leaseholders  will  have 
to  vacate  their  vacation  homes,  offi- 
cially, at  the  expiration  of  the  uniform 
10-year  limit. 

These  people  serve  a  variety  of  com- 
munity functions.  As  knowledgeable 
residents  of  the  area,  they  are  helpful 
in  giving  directions,  fuel,  emergency 
shelter,  and  first  aid  to  people  unfa- 
miliar with  the  territory  and  waters. 
Likewise,  they  patronize  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  neighboring  towns  sur- 
rounding the  park.  International  Falls 
and  Ranier,  MN.  This  becomes  impor- 
tant in  consideration  of  recent  employ- 
ee layoffs  made  by  the  Boise-Cascade 
Co.  in  this  area,  and  the  detrimental 
economic  effects  which  could  result. 

This  bill  will  bring  the  retained 
rights  of  former  State  lessees  closer  to 
the  rights  retained  by  persons  who 
sold  land  to  the  Federal  Government— 
25  years.  This  provision  applies  only  to 
improved  properties. 

I  believe  the  Park  Service  is  agree- 
able to  this  change.  I  hope  Congress 
can  quickly  approve  it  as  well  to  pro- 
vide some  stability  to  affected  lease- 
holders. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Msicias-Arias,      his      wife      Margarita 
Radich  de  Macias,  and  their  children 


Juan  Eduardo  Marcias-Radich.  and 
Mary  Macias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OP  JUAN  MACIAS-ARIAS  AND  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  aid 
Juan  Macias-Arias,  his  wife  Margarita, 
and  their  two  children.  This  bill  would 
put  an  end  to  a  lengthy  and  traumatic 
experience  for  a  family  whose  mem- 
bers have  shown  beyond  doubt,  that 
they  are  dedicated  to  being  contribut- 
ing members  of  their  commimity. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, Juan  Macias  and  his  family  made 
a  decision  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  of  America  from  their  native 
Bolivia. 

They  met  with  staff  at  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate in  La  Paz  to  discuss  the  best 
method  for  immigrating.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  staff  there,  they  decided 
to  apply  for  investor's  visas  and  Mrs. 
Macias  traveled  to  the  United  States 
where  she  invested  the  required 
$40,000  by  purchasing  Daisy's  Beauty 
Salon  in  Alamogordo,  NM.  When  Mrs. 
Macias  returned  to  Bolivia  with  the 
appropriate  documentation,  the  family 
was  told  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
and  that  they  could  not  be  issued  in- 
vestor's visas  at  that  time.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  issued  visitor  non- 
immigrant visas  and  were  told  that 
they  would  be  notified  as  soon  as  their 
investor's  visas  were  approved.  In 
August  1978  the  family  moved  to  New 
Mexico. 

Since  that  time  they  have  dutifully 
renewed  their  visas  and  continually 
sought  to  change  their  status. 

Through  a  series  of  technical  and 
circumstantial  difficulties,  that  status 
has  never  been  granted. 

In  the  6Vi  years  that  the  Macias 
family  has  lived  in  Alamogordo,  they 
have  earned  the  respect  and  love  of 
the  members  of  that  small  community. 
In  addition  to  the  beauty  salon,  which 
Mrs.  Macias  owns  and  operates,  Mr. 
Macias  has  purchased  a  restaurant 
which  he  operates.  They  have  em- 
ployed over  12  New  Mexicans  in  the 
two  businesses. 

Their  daughter  Mary  is  a  student  at 
New  Mexico  State  University  and  their, 
son  attends  high  school  in  Alamo- 
gordo. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  of  Alamo- 
gordo to  the  news  of  the  family's  pos- 
sible deportation  is  overwhelming. 
One  petition  I  received  bears  the  sig- 
natures of  over  500  people  requesting 
my  assistance  in  enabling  the  Macias 
to  remain  in  Alamogordo.  Numerous 
people  have  written  letters  to  the  local 
newspapers,  to  elected  officials,  and  to 
Federal  agencies,  seeking  help  to  allow 
the  Macias  family  to  continue  to  live 
in  their  community.  The  people  who 
write  refer  time  and  again  to  the  con- 
tributions that  this  family  has  made 
to  Alamogordo.  I  have  statement  after 
statement   testifying   to   the   Macias' 


value  as  a  friend,  neighbor,  and  pro- 
ductive member  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  America  needs  people 
like  the  Macias  family.  People  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard  to  prove  that 
they  want  to  be  contributing  members 
of  our  society.  People  who  have  made 
a  large  financial  and  emotional  com- 
mitment to  their  town.  People  who 
show  pride  in  their  work  and  in  their 
home.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  our 
country  to  lose  a  family  as  dedicated 
and  deserving  as  the  Macias. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Juan  Macias-Arlas.  his  wife 
Margarita  Radich  de  Macias,  and  their  chil- 
dren Juan  Eduardo  Marcias-Radich  and 
Mary  Macias  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  the  proper  number,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  202(e)  of  such 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Armstrong,      and     Mr. 

DXTRENBERGER  ) : 

S.  418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  cer- 
tain net  capital  gain  of  Insolvent  tax- 
payers from  the  alternative  minimum 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MINIMUM  TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  legislation  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

This  proposal  addresses  an  urgent 
problem  facing  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, who  are  facing  a  foreclosure 
action  by  their  local  bank  on  their 
farm  or  small  business. 

Under  current  law.  our  minimum  tax 
is  imposed  on  a  series  of  preference 
items  to  be  certain  all  taxpayers  pay  a 
minimum  sum  of  tax.  The  purpose  of 
this  tax  is  to  prevent  individuals  from 
sheltering  all  of  their  income  in  tax 
preferred  activities,  and  thus  avoid 
their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  tax 
burden.  The  minimum  tax  is  designed 
to  place  a  floor  on  an  individual's  tax 
liability,  requiring  a  tax  contribution 
from  each  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  preference  items  in  the 
minimum  tax  is  the  net  capital  gains 
deduction.    As    my    colleagues    know. 


taxpayers  with  capital  gains  are  eligi- 
ble to  deduct  60  percent  from  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  capital  assets.  While  the 
individual  minimum  tax  provides  for 
an  offset  for  losses,  these  losses  often 
offset  the  income  from  the  forced  sale 
of  equipment  and  the  cancellation  of 
indebtedness.  Taxpayers  with  farms 
and  small  businesses  who  are  forced  to 
sell  the  land  or  deed  it  over  to  a  bank 
frequently  recognize  a  large  capital 
gain  on  the  sale  of  this  asset.  At  this 
point,  the  taxpayer  has  used  up  all  of 
his  losses  and  is  still  faced  with  an  al- 
ternative minlmiun  tax  on  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  previously  excluded. 

Family  farmers  and  small  business 
people  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  years,  frequently  have  a  very  low 
basis  in  these  assets.  Consequently, 
they  are  facing  a  very  large  mliiimum 
tax  liability  In  the  event  of  foreclosure 
or  a  forced  sale. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  taxpayers 
who  are  forced  to  sell  off  a  portion  of 
their  small  business  or  farm,  use  these 
proceeds  to  satisfy  their  creditors  in 
the  hope  of  retaining  their  farm  or 
family  business.  In  fact,  this  legisla- 
tion only  grants  relief  to  taxpayers 
who  are  insolvent;  that  is.  the  fair 
market  value  of  their  assets  is  less 
than  their  liabilities.  Imposing  an  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  on  these  tax- 
payers is  a  particularly  harsh  result. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  many 
lifelong  farmers  are  facing  bankruptcy 
or  foreclosure.  To  learn  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  I  contacted  the  Parmer's 
Home  office  in  Iowa.  Through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  233  FmHA  borrowers 
had  filed  petitions  in  bankruptcy,  6 
borrowers  had  been  forced  into  fore- 
closure and  in  12  cases  prior  lien- 
holders  to  FmHA  had  initiated  fore- 
closure. While  bankrupt  taxpayers  can 
dlschange  the  tax  lien,  farmers  not  yet 
in  bankruptcy  are  responsible  for  the 
tax. 

Another  inequity  caused  by  the  al- 
ternative minlmvun  tax  for  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  is  that  this  tax 
discourages  them  from  selling  off  a 
portion  of  their  assets  to  become  fi- 
nancially stable.  Taxpayers  must  wait 
until  they  file  for  bankruptcy  to  sell 
capital  assets  with  a  low  basis  to  avoid 
the  minimum  tax.  Many  times  these 
individuals  would  be  better  served  by 
liquidating  those  assets  to  try  to 
become  a  smaller  more  viable  entity; 
however,  the  minimum  tax  liability 
can  be  sufficiently  high  to  make  a  par- 
tial sale  uneconomical.  My  legislation 
simply  adds  an  exception  to  the  cap- 
ital gains  rules  to  stop  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  on  insolvent  taxpayers  in 
two  instances.  Minimum  tax  liability  is 
forgiven  if  the  taxpayer  transfers  land 
to  a  creditor  or  if  the  taxpayer  sells 
the  land  under  threat  of  foreclosure. 

Insolvent  taxpayers  are  currently 
exempt  from  income  on  forgiveness  of 
indebtedness.  I  have  incorporated  the 
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same  definition  in  my  legislation.  An 
insolvent  is  defined  as  an  individual 
whose  liabilities  exceed  the  fair 
market  value  of  his  assets.  If  an  indi- 
vidual's liabilities  do  not  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  his  assets,  he  will 
be  liable  for  the  minimum  tax. 

In  short,  this  amendment  eliminates 
insolvent  taxpayers  from  the  require- 
ment of  paying  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  in  a  forced  sale  or  foreclo- 
sure situation.  Alternative  minimum 
tax  was  enacted  to  prevent  high  brack- 
et taxpayers  from  sheltering  all  of 
their  income  and  avoiding  Federal  tax 
liability.  This  provision  merely  ex- 
empts taxpayers  with  extraordinary 
economic  hardship  from  liability  for 
the  alternative  minimum  tax. 

It  deserves  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
enactment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Grassley,  in  offering  this  measure 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
number  of  people  who  desparately 
need  our  help. 

The  American  farmer  is  under  siege, 
like  no  other  time  in  our  history  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  farmers  I  talked  to  that  experi- 
enced the  Great  Depression  say  that 
this  is  worse.  The  dust  bowls  don't 
exist,  but  current  economic  and  finan- 
cial factors  are  slowly  strangling  them 
just  the  same. 

Fully  30  to  40  percent  of  farmers  na- 
tionwide have  substantial  debt  and  are 
in  various  stages  of  financial  difficul- 
ty. In  the  judgment  of  agricultural 
economists,  farmers  who  have  a  debt 
to  asset  ratio  of  over  70  percent  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness— there  is  little  hope  for  economic 
survival.  This  means  that  in  Minneso- 
ta, approximately  13,000  farms  are  ex- 
pected to  be  forced  to  liquidate  in  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
does  not  attempt  to  address  the  totali- 
ty of  this  problem.  What  it  does  ad- 
cG-ess  is  a  problem  with  our  tax  law 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  farmers  to 
sell  off  a  portion  of  their  assets  in 
order  to  become  a  smaller  and  thus, 
potentially  more  viable  entity.  And,  if 
it's  too  late,  and  a  farmer  must  liqui- 
date under  threat  of  foreclosure,  this 
bill  will  prevent  the  Tax  Code  from 
kicking  him  when  he  is  down. 

The  Tax  Code  provision  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  alternative  minimum  tax. 
One  of  the  preference  items  In  the 
minimum  tax  is  the  net  capital  gain 
deduction.  For  several  reasons,  farm- 
ers who  have  been  in  business  for 
some  time,  have  a  very  low  basis  in 
their  capital  assets.  This  means  that 
for  farmers  who  held  assets  which 
have  appreciated  the  capital  gains  de- 
duction when  the  asset  is  sold  can  be 
substantial.  Consequently,  when  the 
20  percent  alternative  minimum  tax  Is 


triggered  on  the  60-percent  capital 
gain  deduction  taken  previously,  these 
people  are  hit  with  a  very  large  tax 
bill  when  they  are  forced  to  sell  the 
business  assets. 

In  short,  our  Tax  Code  virtually 
forces  taxpayers  with  substantially  ap- 
preciated property  who  could  other- 
wise avoid  bankruptcy  by  voluntary 
transfer  of  property  in  satisfaction  of 
indebtedness  to  take  bankruptcy  to 
avoid  the  Federal  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  on  capital  gain  preferences. 
This  is  not  a  result  that  was  desired 
when  we  enacted  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax.  The  alternative  minimum 
tax  was  enacted  to  prevent  high  brack- 
et taxpayers  from  sheltering  all  of 
their  income  in  tax  advantaged  activi- 
ties, thereby  avoiding  sharing  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  effect  of  our  bill  is  8imple--it 
eliminates  insolvent  taxpayers  from 
the  requirement  of  paying  alternative 
minimum  tax.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  this  body,  because  it  eliminates  the 
unintentional  result  of  sticking  tax- 
payers with  a  stiff  minimum  tax  bill, 
when  they  need  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  pay  off  creditors. 

The  farmers  need  our  help,  my  col- 
leagues realize  this,  and  while  we  con- 
tinue working  on  solving  some  of  the 
farm  problems,  we  should  pass  this 
legislation  as  a  small  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NicKLES): 
S.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50- 
percent  nonductible  excise  tax  on  cer- 
tain profits  realized  in  connection  with 
corporate  takeover  attempts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  CORTORATC  TAKXCVEK  ATTDUTS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joining  with  my  colleague  Senator 
NicKLEs  In  Introducing  a  bill  relating 
to  the  use  of  incentives  now  in  the  tax 
code  in  situations  in  which  there  Is  an 
attempted  two-tier  hostile  takeover  of 
a  corporation.  A  companion  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  several  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  critical  that 
we  stop  the  use  of  the  tax  code  to  sub- 
sidize the  utilization  of  larger  sums  of 
previous  credit  for  corporate  takeovers 
which  not  only  will  increase  productiv- 
ity but  in  many  cases  will  reduce  pro- 
ductivity, reduce  investment  In  re- 
search In  key  industries  and  reduce 
employment.  This  Is  an  issue  which  is 
of  v\ial  concern  not  only  to  Oklahoma 
but  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

With  credit  so  badly  needed  by  farm- 
ers, small  businesses  and  those  want- 
ing to  modernize  their  plants,  it  is 
simply  wrong  to  allow  speculations, 
motivated  purely  by  personal  gain,  to 
get  tax  benefits  to  use  up  precious  cap- 
ital resources  to  destroy  responsible 


corporate  citizens  and  imperil  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  addition,  I  have  written  to  Chair- 
man Packwood  to  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble on  the  use  of  tax  incentives  in  the 
issuance  of  so-called  Junk  bonds  to  fi- 
nance these  two-tier  hostile  takeovers. 
I  have  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  as  well  because 
unconfirmed  reports  that  some  finan- 
cial institutions  may  be  investing  in 
bonds  of  this  description.  A  full  airing 
of  the  matter  should  be  accomplished 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  also  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Packwood  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  soon  be  circulat- 
ing a  letter  to  my  colleagues  about 
this  legislation.  It  is  time  that  we  act 
to  end  this  misuse  of  our  credit  system 
which  drains  our  Nation  of  badly 
needed  resources.  I  hope  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  decide  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  February  6.  198S. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  Packwood. 
Chairman.     Senate     Finance     Committee, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Packwood:  Toda.v  several 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  limit  the  tax 
advantages  given  to  those  who  undertake 
what  is  known  as  hostile  two-tier  takeovers 
of  corporations.  The  use  of  the  stepped-up 
basis  for  assets  and  the  deductibility  for  in- 
terest on  borrowed  funds  for  hostile  takeov- 
ers In  situations  where  there  is  no  addition- 
al productivity  and  where  in  fact  there  is 
the  potential  for  reduced  research,  produc- 
tion, and  employment  deserves  immediate 
examination  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  so-called  "junk  bonds"  to  finance  these 
takeovers  and  the  deductibility  of  borrowing 
costs  of  these  bonds  deserves  our  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  as  well.  It  is  widely  reported  that 
the  issuance  of  these  so-called  "junk  t>onds" 
is  rapidly  growing.  These  bonds  are  Initially 
unsecured  and  ultimately  secured  only  by 
the  assets  of  the  company  which  is  targeted 
for  takeover.  In  many  cases  they  may  in- 
volve a  high  degree  of  risk.  There  are  re- 
ports that  thrift  institutions  and  perhaps 
other  financial  institutions  may  be  investing 
in  these  bonds  at  a  rather  high  and  alarm- 
ing level. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  schedule  hearings  to  fully  investigate 
the  use  of  "Junk  t)ond"  financing  to  see  how 
widespread  it  has  become  and  who  is  using 
it  and  the  tax  incentives  which  may  be  en- 
couraging its  use  in  the  case  of  two-tier  hos- 
tile takeovers  and  the  potential  impact  on 
credit  markets  and  financial  Institutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  Boren. 

U.S.  Senator. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  420 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITIOS  1.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  46  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
golden  parachute  payments)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC  49WA,  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

"(a)  Imposition  op  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  any  person  who  realizes  any 
greenmail  profits  a  lax  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  profits. 

■(b)  Greenmail  Profits.- For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  greenmail 
profiU'  means  any  gain  realized  by  a  4-per- 
cent shareholder  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  stock  in  the  corporation- 

"(A)  if  such  shareholder  held  such  stock 
(as  determined  under  section  1223)  for  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years,  and 

"(B)  if.  at  some  time  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change, there  was  a  public  tender  offer  for 
stock  in  such  corporation. 

"(2)  4-PERCENT  shareholder.— The  term  '4- 
percent  shareholder'  means  any  person  who 
owns  (directly  or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)  stock  possessing  4  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(3)  Public  tender  ofker.— The  term 
■public  tender  offer'  means  any  offer  to  pur- 
chase (or  otherwise  acquire)  stock  in  the 
corporation  if  such  offer  was  required  to  be 
filed  or  registered  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  regulating  securities. 

■•(c)  Exception  for  Certain  Shareholders 
and  Employees.— The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  gain  real- 
ized by  any  person  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  in  any  corporation  if.  throughout 
the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  such 
sale  or  exchange,  such  person  was— 

"(l)  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  corporation,  or 

"(2)  a  4-percent  shareholder. 

■•(d)  Administrative  Provision.— For  pur- 
poses of  subtitle  F.  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A." 
(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— 
"(1)  Chapter  46  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  the 
table  of  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 
CHAPTER  46-GOU3EN  PARACHUTE 
PAYMENTS;  GREENMAIL  PROFITS 
••Sec.  4999.  Golden  parachute  payments. 
•Sec.  4999A.  Greenmail  profits. 

••(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

item  relating  to  chapter  46  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  the  following:  

■  CHAPTER  46.  GOLDEN  PARACHUTE 
PAYMENTS;  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

■•(c)  Effective  Date.— 

••(1)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes after  February  6,  1985.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date.  

••(2)  Exception  for  certain  agreements.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  pursuant 
to  a  written  agreement  in  existence  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1985. 


SEC.  2.  mandatory  SECTION  338  ELECTION  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  HOSTILE  STOCK  PIRCHASES. 

"(a)  General  Rule— Section  338  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
certain  stock  purchases  treated  as  asset  ac- 
quisitions) Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by  inserting 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(i)  Special  Rule  for  Hostile  Qualified 
Stock  Purchases.— 

••(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  hos- 
tile qualified  stock  purchase— 

••(A)  the  purchasing  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  made  an  election  with  re- 
spect to  such  purchase  under  this  section, 
and 

"(B)  section  337  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
gain  recognized  on  the  deemed  sale  under 
subsection  (a)(1). 

••(2)  Hostile  qualified  stock  purchase.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(A)  In  general —The  term  hostile  quali- 
fied stock  purchase'  means  any  qualified 
stock  purchase  if  all  (or  any  portion  of)  the 
stock  Included  in  such  purchase  was  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  a  hostile  offer. 

••(B)  Hostile  offer.— The  term  hostile 
offer'  means  any  offer  to  purchase  (or  oth- 
erwise acquire)  the  stock  of  a  <»rporatlon  If 
such  offer  is  disapproved  by  a  majority 
(consisting  of  at  least  2  members)  of  the 
continuing  independent  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  corporation.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be 
treated  as  Independent  If  such  member  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  (except  for  ownership  of  stock  in 
the  cori)oration)  has  no  substantial  finan- 
cial or  commercial  ties  to  the  corporation." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  hostile 
qualified  stock  purchases  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 338(i)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  with  respect  to  which  the  acquisi- 
tion date  (as  defined  In  section  338(hK2)  of 
such  Code)  is  after  February  6.  1985. 

SEC.  3.  disallowance  OF  INTEREST  DEDUCTION 
ON  CERTAIN  HOSTILE  ACQUISmONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  IX  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

•«EC  W«H.  INTEREST  ON  INDEBTEDNESS  IN- 
CURRED IN  CERTAIN  HOSTILE  TAKE- 
OVERS. 

"(a)  General  Rtnx.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for  any  inter- 
est paid  or  accrued  on  Indebtedness  Incurred 
or  continued  to  acquire  (or  carry)  stock  In  a 
corporation  acquired  pursuant  to  a  hostile 
offer. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Control  Acquired 
BY  A  Corporation.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  hostile  qualified 
stock  purchase  by  a  corporation. 

•■(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  hostile  offer'  and  'hostile 
qualified  stock  purchase'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  when  used  In  section  338(1)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  Uble  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  280H.  Interest  on  Indebtedness  in- 
curred in  certain  hostile  take- 
overs." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmente 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  indebtedness  Incurred  or  continued 
to  acquire  (or  carry)  stock  which  is  acquired 
after  February  6,  1085.« 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate National  Child  Safety  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
national  child  safety  week 
•  Mrs.     HAWKINS.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  September  8  through 
14.    1985    as     "National    Child    Safety 
Week."  Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  distinguished  Florida  col- 
league. Representative  Ton  Lewis. 

Throughout  my  efforts  to  enact  the 
Missing    ChUdren    Act.    the    Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act  or  reauthor- 
ize and  fund  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act,  I  have  been 
amazed  and  gratified  by  the  response 
of      individuals      and      organizations 
throughout  this  Nation  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  children. 
The  response  from  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  were  requesting  more 
information    regarding    child    finger- 
printing  and    other   safety    activities 
was  so  overwhelming  that  I  convened 
a  task  force  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Crime  I>revention 
Council,  the  Ad  Council,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Sher- 
iffs Association,  the  Boys  Club,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the     National     Fraternal     Order     of 
Police,   the   American   Association   of 
Retired  Persons,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Adam  Walsh  Resource  Center.  Child 
Keyppers  of  Florida  and  various  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  task  force  devel- 
oped the  Child  Safety  Program  Hand- 
book    which     was     cosponsored     by 
ACTION,     the     National     Volunteer 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Thousands  of  these  handbooks 
and  flyers  were  requested  by  interest- 
ed    organizations     throughout     the 
Nation.  Many  of  these  safety  day  pro- 
grams have  occurred  on  May  25.  the 
anniversary  of  the  disappearance  of  6- 
year-old   Etan  Patz   from   New  York 
City.   However,  many  of  these  child 
safety  day  programs  have  expanded 
from  the  original  purpose  of  protect- 
ing children  from  abduction,  into  the 
equally  important  issue  of  protecting 
children  from  abuse  and  exploiUtion. 

A  variety  of  resource  material  on 
preventing  both  abuse  and  abduction 
of  children  is  available.  The  National 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  ChUd 
Abuse  has  compiled  an  excellent  bibli- 
ography listing  child  sexual  abuse  pre- 
vention resources.  They  range  from 
musical  and  theatrical  presentations 
such  as  Bubbylonian  Encounter,  Hugs 
and  Kisses  or  Touch,  to  the  Spider- 
man  comic  book,  the  Red  Flag,  Green 
Flag  coloring  book  or  the  Touching 
Song.  The  National  Crime  Prevention 
CouncU  has  a  YOUth  can  Prevent 
Crime  kit  which  includes  latchkey 
children,  missing  children  and  child 
sexual   abuse   prevention.   But  all  of 
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these  resources  need  to  be  utilized  if 
they  are  to  be  effective.  Child  Safety 
Week  can  help  in  this  prevention  and 
education  effort  by  increasing  the 
public's  awareness  and  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  child  safety  progrtuns  and 
events  occurring  during  the  week  of 
September  8  through  14.  1985.  I  know, 
from  the  phone  calls  and  letters  that  I 
have  received  in  my  office  that  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  throughout 
our  Nation  are  interested  in  promoting 
child  safety  and  preventing  abduction 
and  abuse.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  their  constituents 
and  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  joint 
resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  15.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  ability  of  States  to 
provide  drug. abuse  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
tion, illegal  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances. 

S.  4  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  42,  a  bill  to  facilitate 
■  the  efficient  use  of  barter  in  managing 
agricultural  commodities  and  the 
stocks  of  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile. 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  46.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  human  beings, 
s.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  research 
activities,  to  foster  university  research 
and  scientific  training,  and  to  encour- 
age the  contribution  of  scientific 
equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  140,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1984  to  encourage  States  to 
enact  child  protection  reforms  which 
are  designed  to  improve  legal  and  ad- 


ministrative proceedings  regarding  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of 
sexual  child  abuse  cases. 

S.   177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
177,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram of  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

B.  aia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtniMOND.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
213,  a  bill  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  greater  flexibility  and 
self-determination  in  addressing  how 
specific  highway  needs  can  best  be 
met. 

S.  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abonor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Presslerj 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  244,  a 
bill  to  limit  to  the  national  median 
family  income  the  amount  of  farm  loss 
which  may  be  deducted  against  non- 
farm  income  by  high  income  taxpay- 
ers in  competition  with  full-time, 
family-sized  farm  operators. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  300.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
337,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  effect  of 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  that  require  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials. 

8.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latttenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  339.  a  bill  to  Implement  the  Rule 
of  the  Shorter  Term  In  the  case  of 
computer  programs. 

SKNATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rudman],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  March 
24,  1985,  through  March  30,  1985,  as 
"National  Skin  Cancer  prevention  and 
Detection  Week." 

SKIf  ATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  1  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men. 

senate  joint  RKSOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  23,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  1985  as  the  "Year 
of  Social  Security". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood].  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  containing  March  8,  1985,  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 


the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuAYLE],  and  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  24  through  November  30. 
1985.  as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  41,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  funds 
of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration should  not  be  impounded. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 53.  a  resolution  concerning  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    10-RELATING     TO     THE 
MURDER  OF  HENRY  UU 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)    submitted    the    following 
concurrent  resolution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  10 
Whereas  Henry  Liu.  a  United  SUtes  citi- 
zen of  Chinese  ancestry,  was  murdered  in 
Daly  City,  California,  on  October  15.  1984; 

Whereas  certain  citizens  of  Taiwan  have 
been,  and  others  may  be,  charged  by  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  this  crime;  and 

Whereas  both  the  cause  of  justice  and 
sound  American  relations  with  the  people 
on  Taiwan  will  best  be  served  if  the  individ- 
uals charged  with  committing  this  crime  In 
the  United  States  are  tried  in  courts  in  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Taiwan  au- 
thorities should  cooperate  fuUy  in  the  case 
of  Henry  Liu  by  delivering  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  those  citizens  of  Taiwan 
charged  by  authorities  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Henry 
Uu. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  Senator 
Cranston,  and  with  Representative 
SoLARZ  and  others  in  the  House,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Taiwan  authorities 
should  cooperate  fully  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Liu  by  delivering  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  those  citizens  of 
Taiwan  charged  by  authorities  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Henry  Liu. 

The  murder  of  Henry  Liu  in  Daly 
City,  CA.  last  October  was  no  ordinary 
crime.  The  Taiwan  regime  has  ac- 
knowledged that  members  of  its  mili- 


tary intelligence  service  were  involved 
in  the  killing.  Moreover.  Mr.  Liu,  an 
American  citizen  of  Chinese  descent, 
was  a  prominent  critic  of  President 
Chiang  Ching  Kuo.  and  the  Taiwan 
authorities  have  been  notorious  for  re- 
prisals against  their  critics.  In  1981 
Professor  Chen  Wen-Chen  of  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  was  found  dead  in 
Taiwan,  hours  after  being  Interrogated 
by  the  Taiwanese  security  police  about 
political  sUtements  he  had  made  in 
the  United  States.  More  recently,  the 
Taiwan  authorities  have  used  libel 
suits  to  close  down  opposition  maga- 
zines such  as  the  Neo-Formosa  Weekly 
and  to  sentence  their  publishers  to 
prison  terms  of  1  year. 

The  murder  of  an  American  citizen, 
on  American  soil,  with  the  complicity 
of  foreign  intelligence  agents,  for 
whatever  reason,  is  a  brazen  act  of 
international  terrorism  against  the 
American  people.  In  order  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  Justice  will 
be  done  for  the  murder  of  Henry  Liu. 
and  that  such  acts  of  terrorism  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  future,  those 
persons  charged  by  authorities  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  this 
crime  should  be  tried  in  American 
courts.  Taiwan  has  no  legal  obligation 
to  extradite  those  persons  accused  by 
American  authorities  who  fled  to 
Taiwan,  but  it  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  assure  us  that  justice  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Liu  will  be  impartial.  And  it  has 
an  interest  in  repairing  the  damage 
which  the  involvement  of  its  intelli- 
gence service  in  this  crime  caused  to 
its  credibility  and  to  its  good  relations 
with  the  American  people.  Our  resolu- 
tion therefore  urges  the  Taiwan  au- 
thorities to  deliver  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  those  Taiwan  citizens 
charged  by  authorities  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Henry  Liu. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  morning  of  October  15.  1984,  at  his 
home  at  Daly  City.  CA.  Henry  Liu— a 
distinguished  American  writer  and 
journalist  of  Chinese  ancestry— was 
brutally  murdered.  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  and  have  followed  develop- 
ments in  this  case  very  closely  since 
the  shooting  occurred. 

Although  Taiwanese  authorities  ini- 
tially denied  complicity  In  the  case, 
there  was  from  the  outset  widespread 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Llu  had  been  assas- 
sinated to  silence  his  pen  and  intimi- 
date others  who  might  dare  to  write 
critically  about  the  regime  of  Taiwan. 
Subsequent  investigation— both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Taiwan— has 
led  authorities  In  Taiwan  to  acknowl- 
edge that  high  officials  In  the  Taiwan- 
ese Intelligence  apparatus  either  knew 
in  advance  of  plans  to  kill  Mr.  Liu.  but 
withheld  the  information,  or  actually 
ordered  the  killing  of  Mr.  Llu. 

The  suspected  perpetrators  of  this 
crime  are  believed  by  police  authori- 
ties to  be  members  of  the  notorious 


Bamboo     Gang,     operating     out     of 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  unless  justice  is  done 
promptly  in  this  case,  this  assassina- 
tion will  have  succeeded  in  its  appar- 
ently intended  effect.  Henry  Liu  has 
been  forever  silenced. 

If  our  Government  cannot  protect  or 
ensure  justice  for  our  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  precious  constitution- 
al rights,  how  long  will  we  have  those 
rights? 

While  the  authorities  in  Taiwan 
have  conducted  their  own  investiga- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  have  apparent- 
ly initiated  actions  of  their  own 
against  at  least  some  of  those  believed 
responsible,  the  cloud  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion this  case  has  created  here  will 
not  disappear  imtil  those  charged  with 
the  crime  on  American  soil  are 
brought  to  trial  in  American  courts. 

Mr.  President,  justice  for  Henry  Liu 
has  three  elements: 

First,  that  those  charged  with  this 
crime  be  brought  to  trial  in  our  courts: 

Second,  that  the  administration, 
which  has  remained  strangely,  public- 
ly silent  about  this  case,  provide  public 
assurance  that  this  act  of  terrorism 
cannot  be  repeated;  and 

Third,  that  the  family  of  Henry  Liu 
receive  adequate  financial  compensa- 
tion for  their  loss  from  those  ultimate- 
ly responsible  for  his  death. 

It  is  vital  that  justice  be  done  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Liu. 

I  urge  that  the  resolution  be 
promptly  adopted. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 11— CALLING  FOR  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  DEMOCRA- 
CY IN  CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hahkin,  and  Mr. 
Kerry)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  11 
Whereas  over  the  past  five  years,  military 
juntas  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil 
have  been  replaced  by  elected  civilian  gov- 
emmente.  but  in  Chile,  the  government  of 
Oeneral  August©  Pinochet  has  hindered  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  that  country; 

Whereas  on  November  6.  1984,  the  Pino- 
chet government  imposed  a  state  of  siege 
that  has  resulted  in  Increased  press  censor- 
ship, greater  restriction  on  the  right  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  temporary  detention  of 
more  than  8.000  people  and  the  internal 
exUe  of  more  than  600; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  press  censor- 
ship and  the  extensive  arrests  of  opposition 
political  figures  during  the  state  of  siege 
Impair  the  movement  toward  democracy  in 
Chile; 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  democracy  re- 
quires, as  a  first  step,  a  lifting  of  the  states 
of  siege  and  emergency  in  Chile,  a  dialogue 
between  the  Government  of  Chile  and  the 
democratic  opposition,  and  an  immediate 
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end  to  human  rights  violations  by  the  Pino- 
chet government; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International  has  noted 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  demonstrated  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  arbitrary  detention,  politi- 
cal imprisonment  and  killings,  and  system- 
atic torture; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Chile,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Commis- 
sion on  Humaoi  Rights  have  stated  that  the 
regime  of  Augusto  Pinochet  has  violated 
basic  human  rights  and  political  freedoms 
in  Chile  since  the  1973  military  coup  in  that 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  Chilean  people  want  democ- 
racy reestablished  in  their  country,  and  the 
United  States  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
deeply  felt  desires  of  the  Chilean  people  for 
a  return  to  democratic  rule:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
supports  the  Chilean  people  in  their  efforts 
to  end  the  military  dictatorship  and  bring 
about  the  peaceful  restoration  of  democrat- 
ic institutions  and  human  rights  in  Chile, 
and  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Chile  to 
negotiate  with  the  democratic  opposition 
for  a  return  to  democratic  rule: 

Sec.  2.  Until  Chile  returns  to  its  long  tra- 
dition of  democratic  procedures  and  institu- 
tions and  of  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights— 

(1)  the  United  States- 

(A)  should  continue  to  deny  and  any  all 
direct  and  indirect  military  assistance  (in- 
cluding cash  sales)  for  the  Government  of 
Chile,  and 

(B)  should  cease  any  and  all  joint  mili- 
tary-related activities  (including  joint  mili- 
tary exercies)  with  the  Government  of 
Chile: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  deny  all 
forms  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  and  in  carrying  out  this 
policy,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  should  comply  with  the  human 
rights  requirements  of  section  239(i)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  not  issu- 
ing any  additional  investment  insurance 
pursuant  to  its  1983  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Chile:  and 

(3)  as  mandated  under  section  701(f)  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  loans 
and  grants  to  Chile  by  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Development  Association, 
unless  such  assistance  is  specifically  direct- 
ed to  programs  which  serve  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people  of  Chile. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President, 
today  I  am  proud  to  offer  with  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  Harkin,  and  Kerry, 
and  Representative  Weiss  and  others 
in  the  House,  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Chile. 

After  more  than  11  years  of  rule  by 
General  I*inochet,  the  Chilean  people 
desire  a  prompt  return  to  their  long 
tradition  of  democratic  procedures  and 
institutions.  However,  the  Pinochet 
regime  responded  to  a  rising  tide  of 
protest  by  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  the  church  last  fall  by  de- 


claring a  state  of  siege,  which  it  Just 
renewed.  Under  this  state  of  siege 
thousands  have  been  detained,  hun- 
dreds have  been  sent  into  internal 
exile  and  new  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  the  press  and  the  people's 
right  to  assemble  peacefully.  Instead 
of  negotiating  with  the  democratic  op- 
position for  a  return  to  democracy,  the 
Pinochet  regime  has  sought  to  destroy 
it.  Moreover,  violations  of  basic  indi- 
vidual human  rights  have  Increased 
and  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  human  rights  office,  with 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
last  September,  has  been  barred  from 
returning  to  Chile  because  he  dared  to 
criticize  the  regime's  human  rights 
record. 

The  people  of  Chile  desire  democra- 
cy no  less  than  those  of  Argentina.  Bo- 
livia. Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  where  democracy 
has  recently  been  restored.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  Chile  only  if  the 
state  of  siege  is  lifted  and  a  dialog 
begins  between  the  Pinochet  regime 
and  the  democratic  opposition.  We  can 
show  our  support  for  this  process  by 
sending  an  unambiguous  message  that 
the  United  States  opposes  the  state  of 
siege  and  supports  a  prompt  return  to 
democracy.  The  administration's  deci- 
sion not  to  support  a  $130  million  in- 
dustrial recovery  loan  to  Chile  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
a  useful  step  in  this  direction,  as  was 
its  decision  to  cancel  a  visit  to  Chile  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  last  No- 
vember. The  Congress  can  strengthen 
this  message  by  clearly  signaling  our 
disapproval  of  General  Pinochet's  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  restoration  of  democ- 
racy as  well  as  the  prospect  for  closer 
cooperation  with  Chile  if  democracy 
returns. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  negotiations 
between  the  Government  of  Chile  and 
the  democratic  opposition  for  a  return 
to  democracy.  It  provides  that,  until 
democracy  is  restored  in  Chile,  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  deny 
all  military  Euid  economic  assistance  to 
the  Pinochet  government  and  should 
vote  against  multilateral  development 
bank  loans  and  grants  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  except  for  humanitari- 
an aid  which  serves  the  basic  needs  of 
the  people  of  Chile.  Our  resolution 
also  provides  that  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  Joint  military 
activities,  including  Joint  exercises, 
with  the  Pinochet  regime. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 12-PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 

SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).   That   when   the 


Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  7, 
1985,  or  Friday,  February  8,  1985.  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  February  18.  1985, 
and  that  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adjourns  on  Thurday.  February  7, 
1985,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock 
meridian  on  Tuesday.  February  19.  1985,  or 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  their  respective  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consulUtlon  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  respectively, 
to  reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  it. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  65— COM- 
MENDING THE  SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BOREN,  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

S.  Res.  65 

Whereas  the  nation's  well  being  is  depend- 
ent on  efficient  and  productive  agriculture, 
which  requires  a  fertile  and  well  cared  for 
soil  resource  base  and  a  plentiful  water 
supply;  and 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
helps  individuals,  groups,  organizations, 
cities  and  towns,  and  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments reduce  the  costly  waste  of  land 
amd  water  resources  and  use  these  national 
assets;  and 

Whereas  the  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice since  its  establishment  in  1935  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dili- 
gently carried  out  Its  missions  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  natural  resource  sur- 
veys and  community  resource  protection 
and  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  vitally  needed  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  achieve  its  conservation 
objectives  on  nonfederal  land,  and  Is  assist- 
ed in  this  work  through  its  partnership  with 
over  3,000  conservation  districts  covering 
more  than  two  billion  acres  in  all  50  states. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  67%  of  all 
cropland  acres  in  the  U.S.  Is  In  need  of  con- 
servation treatment,  and  the  annual  rate  of 
erosion  on  the  413  million  acres  of  cropland 
exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of  loss  with 
which  Indefinite  and  prosperous  productivi- 
ty can  be  maintained,  requiring  the  contin- 
ued efforts  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
In  combating  this  serious  national  problem: 
and 

Whereas  our  water  resources  throughout 
the  U.S.  have  moved  to  the  forefront  of  na- 
tional concern  requiring  the  continued  cre- 
ation of  watershed  projects,  techniques  for 
the  Improvement  of  water  quality  Including 
the  reduction  of  sediments,  organic  wastes, 
pesticides  and  salts  from  polluting  our  wa- 
terways, and  the  establishment  of  Improved 
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Irrigation    systems    and    management    as 
planned  and  designed  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby 

1.  expreses  its  commitment  to  the  continu- 
ation and  improvements  of  vigorous  soil  and 
water  conservation  efforts: 

2.  recognizes  and  commends  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
its  creation; 

3.  states  its  Intent  that  the  vital  work  of 
this  agency  be  continued  In  the  face  of  seri- 
ous soil  and  water  problems  still  confronting 
this  nation;  and 

4.  expresses  its  full  support  for  and  con- 
tinued funding  for  SCS  and  the  critical  pro- 
grams that  It  administers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased    to    be    joined    by    Senators 

BOREN,  DURENBERGER,  PRYOR,  BENTSEN, 

Melcher,  Sasser,  Hetlin,  Stennis, 
Gore,  Sarbanes.  and  EIacleton  in  in- 
troducing a  resolution  commending 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  creation  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
calling  on  the  Senate  to  express  its 
support  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  its  mission  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  for  our  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  generations  to 
come. 

Since  1935  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  diligently  and  profession- 
ally carried  out  its  missions  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  natural  resource 
surveys,  and  community  resource  pro- 
tection and  development.  Bom  as  the 
Soil  Erosion  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  1933,  and 
transferred  to  the  USDA  in  1935  fol- 
lowing the  great  duststorms  of  May 
11.  1934.  and  March  6,  1935.  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  eventually 
joined  by  over  3.000  conservation  dis- 
tricts covering  more  than  2  billion 
acres  in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  carrying  out  cru- 
cial conservation  objectives. 

Although  the  father  of  modem  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  the  first 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
H.H.  Bennett,  envisioned  that  the  rav- 
ages of  50  years  prior  to  1935  could  be 
corrected  in  20  years,  today  the 
threats  to  the  Nation's  soil  and  water 
resources  have  never  been  greater.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1977  natural  resource 
inventory,  67  percent  of  all  cropland 
acres  in  the  United  States  are  in  need 
of  conservation  treatment  and  25  per- 
cent suffer  erosion  at  rates  above  the 
level  that  can  be  tolerated  if  the  land 
is  to  maintain  its  productivity  into  per- 
petuity. Over  5  billion  tons  of  topsoil 
erode  from  our  crop  production  lands 
every  year  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one-third  of  all  topsoil  on  our  cropland 
in  use  today  has  been  irretrievably 
lost.  The  national  average  of  sheet  and 
rill  erosion  per  acre  is  5,07  tons  while 
the  tolerance  level  is  only  5  tons.  On 
10  percent  of  the  acreage  the  rate  of 
loss  is  10  tons  greater.  Four  States- 
Iowa,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Missis- 
sippi—have average  losses  in  excess  of 
10  tons  per  acre  and  14  States,  includ- 


ing Arkansas,  have  average  losses  in 
excess  of  5  tons  t>er  acre.  At  this  rate, 
the  Nation's  cropland  will  lose  its 
entire  plow  depth  In  100  years. 

In  Arkansas,  soil  erosion  is  a  very  se- 
rious problem.  Of  our  8  million  acres 
of  cropland,  4,7  million  acres  are  in 
need  of  erosion  control  work.  Our  av- 
erage sheet  and  rill  erosion  rate  is  6.38 
tons  per  acre— a  loss  of  50  million  tons 
a  year.  This  Is  enough  to  form  a 
column  of  soil  stacked  on  1  acre,  each 
year,  5.5  miles  high. 

The  threats  to  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources are  well  documented,  because, 
I  suspect,  they  are  more  tangible  and 
more  glamorous.  Depleting  acquifers, 
saltwater  intrusion,  water  pollution, 
and  improper  water  management  con- 
tinue to  be  serious  national  concerns 
threatening  domestic,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  water  use. 

The  continued  presence  of  soil  and 
water  problems  is  not  an  Indictment  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  On  the 
contrary,  it  dramatically  points  to  the 
vital  need  we  have  for  the  work  of  the 
SoU  Conservation  Service.  We  can 
only  imagine  the  condition  of  these  re- 
sources today  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vision  of  men  such  as  H.H.  Bennett 
and  the  tireless  work  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  their  partners  in  the  nearly 
3,000  conservation  districts. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
detail  some  of  the  conservation  work 
undertaken  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  76  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Arkansas.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  SCS  in  1935  and  the  establish- 
ment of  conservation  district  author- 
ity by  the  authority  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Legislature  in  early  1937.  much 
conservation  work  has  been  completed 
in  my  home  State.  The  most  destruc- 
tive period  for  soil  and  water  resources 
in  Arkansas  was  between  1800  and 
1930.  Cotton  was  king,  one  of  the  few 
crops  which  could  put  money  in  farm- 
ers' hands,  and  millions  of  Arkansas 
acres,  including  land  better  suited  for 
pasture,  were  planted  to  that  crop. 
Year  after  year,  continuous  produc- 
tion, followed  by  the  practice  of  laying 
out  barren  land  diu^ng  the  winter,  led 
to  tremendous  erosion  abuse  and 
water  quality  problems  due  to  soil 
runoff.  Reduced  productivity,  crop 
failures,  and  eventually,  farm  aban- 
donment led  to  widespread  deteriora- 
tion of  the  countryside. 

In  Arkansas,  the  first  organized  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation  began  in 
1935  with  the  creation  of  SCS  demon- 
stration projects  in  seven  Arkansas 
communities  and  the  cooperation  of 
CCC  workers  in  12  camps  throughout 
the  State.  The  enlistment  of  local  per- 
sons into  conservation  districts  in  1937 
was  the  catalyst  that  led  to  the  highly 
successful  efforts  which  we  in  Arkan- 
sas benefit  from  today. 

Currently  the  number  of  district  co- 
operators  in  Arkansas  who  are  volun- 


tarily applying  conservation  measures 
to  their  land  using  technical  assistance 
provided  by  SCS  is  nearly  93,000.  cov- 
ering nearly  19  million  acres.  The  SCS 
has  63  watershed  projects  in  various 
stages  of  development  including  29 
which  are  completed,  and  has  sur- 
veyed 30  million  acres  or  90  percent  of 
all  acreage  in  Arkansas.  It  has  promot- 
ed conservation  tillage  on  68,000  acres 
with  special  emphasis,  in  concert  with 
chemical  and  farm  implement  compa- 
nies being  placed  on  750,000  targeted 
acres  In  eastern  Arkansas,  and  has  or 
is  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  100 
acres  of  rural  abandoned  mines— a 
project  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  It 
has  begtm  an  animal  waste  inventory 
project  in  23  western  Arkansas  coun- 
ties and  a  groimd  water  Inventory 
project  in  26  eastern  Arkansas  coun- 
ties, and  has  created  a  16  county  irri- 
gation water  conservation  target  area 
in  which  irrigation  water  management 
is  provided.  It  has  provided  a  mobile 
laser  survey  system  to  service  in- 
creased demands  for  precision  land 
leveling,  and  has  established  5  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
areas  in  Arkansas  covering  55  counties 
for  the  development  of  flood  protec- 
tion and  recreation  water  projects. 
SCS  has  completed  11  river  basin  sur- 
veys in  Arkansas,  has  established  86 
emergency  watershed  protection 
projects,  plus  numerous  other  projects 
which  benefit  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners, various  units  of  government, 
businesses,  recreationists,  water  users, 
and,  of  course,  generations  to  come. 

I'm  sure  the  story  is  essentially  the 
same  in  every  other  State.  I  believe 
the  SCS  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port because  there  is  still  a  great  con- 
servation mission  before  us.  The  oppo- 
sition of  this  administration  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  as  promoted 
through  Federal  agencies  is  well  docu- 
mented as  is  its  opposition  to  the 
SCS — conservation  district  partner- 
ships, evidenced  by  a  highly  critical 
speech  delivered  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  on  September  26,  1983. 
It  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  slash 
conservation  fimding,  yet  its  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  is  its  most  Irresponsi- 
ble and  shortsighted  position  yet.  This 
proposal  threatens  to  dismantle  50 
years  of  highly  successful  nationally 
organized  conservation  work.  It  need- 
lessly shakes  the  morale  of  dedicated 
employees  with  the  SCS  and  members 
within  the  partner  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  is  a  classic  example  of  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

Of  course,  we  are  facing  a  serious 
budget  deficit  and  programs  will  have 
to  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  To  be  fair. 
I  must  note  that  such  actions  may  be 
necessary  within  the  budget  for  SCS. 
But  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we 
maintain      a      serious      commitment 
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toward  furthering  50  years  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  efforts  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  reiterating  our 
continued  support  in  this  resolution 
commending  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  50  years  of  work  well  done. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  66— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ANZUS 

Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

RUDMAN.    Mr.     BiNGAMAN,    Mr.    BOSCH- 

wiTZ,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
E>OLE,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wilson) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  66 

Whereas  the  governments  of  United 
States.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  par- 
ties to  a  trilateral  security  treaty  signed  on 
September  1.  1951,  and  commonly  Itnown  as 
ANZUS; 

Whereas  the  ANZUS  alliance  was  formed 
"to  coordinate  their  efforts  for  collective  de- 
fense" and  "to  declare  publicly  and  formally 
their  sense  of  unity,  so  that  no  potential  ag- 
gressor could  be  under  the  illusion  that  any 
of  them  stands  alone  in  the  Pacific  Area": 

Whereas  all  partners  of  the  ANZUS  alli- 
ance benefit  from  and  are  expected  to  bear 
equally  the  burdens  of  the  Alliance: 

Whereas  the  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  ANZUS  partners  has  increased  with  the 
growth  of  Soviet  military  activity  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans: 

Whereas  the  free  world,  including  New 
Zealand,  enjoys  the  benefits  of  internation- 
al trade  on  a  scope  unparalleled  in  history: 

Whereas  the  security  of  this  trade  de- 
pends upon  the  free  world's  ability  and  will 
to  defend  the  sea  lines  of  communications; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  New  2^aland 
has  officially  adopted  a  policy  which  pre- 
cludes many  ships  of  the  United  States 
Navy  from  entering  its  ports: 

Whereas  such  policy  detracts  from  the  se- 
curity of  all  partners  of  the  ANZUS  Alli- 
ance, individually  and  collectively: 

Whereas  such  policy  grossly  Impairs  the 
ability  of  the  ANZUS  partners  to  "coordi- 
nate their  efforts  for  collective  defense"  and 
detracts  from  their  "sense  of  unity": 

Whereas  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  Subsidies 
Code  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  as  of  April  1.  1985,  because  of  its 
decision  to  maintain  export  subsidies  on  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodities  beyond  that 
date;  and 

Whereas,  after  March  31,  1985.  as  a  result 
of  such  noncompliance  by  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  obligated  under  such  Subsidies 
Code  to  extend  to  New  Zealand  the  benefits 
of  the  injury  test  provided  under  section 
701(aX2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1671{aK2)):  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
allied  security  and  unity  for  each  member 
country  of  the  Security  Treaty  Between 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States,  commonly  luiown  as  ANZUS.  to  rein- 
state the  practice  of  permitting  all  naval 
ships  of  the  other  member  countries  access 
to  the  ports  of  such  member  country:  and 

(2)  the  President  should— 


(A)  continue  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  aimed  at  resolving  the 
present  impasse  regarding  access  of  United 
States  naval  ships  to  the  ports  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

(B)  explore  with  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tralia the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  a  bi- 
lateral security  treaty, 

(C)  until  the  present  impasse  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  Is  resolved, 
preclude  New  Zealand  from  participating  in 
military  and  related  activities  with  the 
United  States,  and 

(D)  exercise  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  from  New  Zealand  the  benefits 
of  the  injury  test  provided  under  section 
701(a)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.8.C. 
1671(a)(2)). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
three  decides,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and,  I  believe,  the  inter- 
ests of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  been  well  served  by  the  ANZUS 
Alliance.  ANZUS  has  been  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  close  political,  se- 
curity, and  economic  ties  amongst  our 
three  nations. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  has  taken  ac- 
tions which  cast  into  doubt  the  future 
course  of  United  States-New  Zealand 
relations  and  the  ANZUS  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  is 
adhering  to  a  policy  prohibiting  port 
calls  by  nuclear-powered  or  nuclear- 
armed  ships.  For  vital  security  rea- 
sons, the  United  States  maintains  a 
policy  of  neither  confirming  nor  deny- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  board  Navy  ships. 

The  viability  of  the  ANZUS  Alliance 
in  the  face  of  New  Zealand's  policy 
faced  its  first  challenge  recently.  In 
connection  with  the  ANZUS  Sea  Eagle 
exercise  scheduled  for  March,  the 
United  States  requested  that  a  U.S. 
ship  be  allowed  to  make  a  port  call  in 
New  Zealand.  The  Government  of  New 
Zealand  refused  that  request. 

The  ramifications  of  New  Zealand's 
policy  l>ecame  clear  yesterday,  when 
the  Sea  Eagle  exercise  was  canceled  by 
its  host,  Australia.  New  Zealand  Prime 
Minister  David  Lange  was  quoted  in 
this  morning's  press  reports  as  ac- 
Icnowledglng  that  he  expected  his 
Government's  action  woul(i  have  this 
result.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Lange  is 
also  aware  that  the  ramifications  of 
his  policy  extend  beyond  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Sea  Eagle  exercise.  New 
Zealand  must  be  aware  that  it  cannot 
be  a  part-time  member  of  the  alliance 
and  of  the  free  world,  selecting  the 
burdens  it  will  bear  while  partaking  of 
all  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Lange  has  stated  that  his  policy 
is  antinuclear.  not  anti-United  States 
or  antl-ANZUS.  But  as  I  stated  2 
weeks  ago  from  this  floor,  no  person, 
no  group,  no  nation  has  a  moral 
comer  or  monopoly  on  the  fear  of  nu- 
clear war.  E^re^y  sane  and  rational 
person  views  the  potential  for  the  ter- 
mination of  much,  if  not  all.  of  life 
with  a  horror  as  absolute  as  the  vision 
of  apocalypse  demands. 


But  to  be  aware  and  fearful  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  not  enough.  Nor  is  it  suf- 
ficient to  adopt  policies  which  serve 
notice  of  one's  fear  and  outrage  if 
those  policies  do  not  reduce  but, 
rather.  Increase  the  chance  of  nuclear 
war.  This  appears  to  be  the  course 
New  Zealand  is  following. 

It  is  not  given  to  me  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  to  lecture  the 
people  or  leadership  of  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign nation.  But  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Sea  Power  Subcommittee,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences that  will  naturally  flow  from 
such  an  Ill-considered  action. 

If  New  Zealand  chooses  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  to  demonstrate  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons,  then  It  raises  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  prepared  to  defend  itself 
imilaterally— not  only  its  national  se- 
ciulty  but  Its  national  economy  as 
well. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  defense  of  free- 
dom that  nations  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
international  trade  on  a  scope  unpar- 
alleled In  history.  We  in  the  free  world 
depend  upon  open  access  to  the  global 
trade  routes.  Diminish  the  ability  to 
defend  that  access  and  you  place  in 
jeopardy  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  that  trade. 

New  Zealand  has  a  long  and  special 
relationship  with  the  United  States, 
manifested  in  both  our  security  and 
our  economic  ties.  One  of  the  benefits 
New  Zealand  has  enjoyed  because  of 
this  special  relationship  are  the  re- 
straints we  have  placed  upon  our  do- 
mestic producers  of  products  that  New 
Zealand  places  into  international  mar- 
kets. Regrettably.  New  Zealand  has 
chosen  to  call  into  question  the  need 
for  this  special  relationship. 

If  New  Zealand  chooses  to  reject  the 
burdens  of  defending  freedom,  it  must 
understand  that  it  may  also  be  choos- 
ing to  forfeit  the  benefit  of  our  and 
Australia's  efforts  to  defend  it  for  and 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  economic 
benefits  of  our  special  relationship. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  allied  security  and  unity  for  the 
ANZUS  countries  to  return  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  ANZUS  Alliance  and  United 
States-New  Zealand  relations  were  in 
good  health.  The  choice,  however,  is 
New  Zealand's. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  that  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  ANZUS 
partners  should  return  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  few  months  ago.  However.  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  hopeful  in  this 
regard  and  thus  am  compelled  to  call 
on  this  l)ody  to  urge  President  Reagan 
to  initiate  specific  responses  to  New 
Zealand's  actions. 

Clearly,  the  President  should  contin- 
ue discussions  with  the  Government  of 


New  Zealand  aimed  at  resolving  the 
present  impasse. 

ANZUS  is  the  only  security  treaty 
the  United  States  has  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. The  need  for  security  coopera- 
tion with  Australia  has  increased  with 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  activities 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Yet 
the  ability  to  carry  out  this  coopera- 
tion has  been  jeopardized  by  New  Zea- 
land's action.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent should  explore  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia  the  possible  need 
for  a  bilateral  security  treaty. 

The  United  States  and  New  Zealand 
participate  in  a  variety  of  military  and 
related  activities.  So  long  as  New  Zea- 
land chooses  to  exclude  the  United 
States  from  some  of  these,  the  Presi- 
dent should  preclude  New  Zealand 
from  participating  in  the  others. 

As  I  have  noted.  New  Zealand  has 
called  into  question  the  need  for  our 
special  economic  relationship.  The 
President  should  respond  accordingly. 
He  can  first  do  so  with  a  matter  that  is 
now  before  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Let  me  briefly 
explain. 

When  it  became  a  signatory  of  the 
GATT  Subsidies  Code  in  1981,  New 
Zealand  agreed  to  completely  phase 
out  its  export  subsidies  by  March  31, 
1985.  As  a  signatory  of  the  code,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  require  a 
showing  of  injury  by  domestic  peti- 
tioners during  any  countervailing  duty 
investigation  on  these  subsidized  New 
Zealand  exports.  Under  the  injury  test 
requirement,  domestic  petitioners 
must  show  not  only  that  New  Zealand 
is  subsidizing  these  exports,  but  that 
this  has  resulted  in  Injury  to  domestic 
producers. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  New 
Zealand  will  not  phase  out  its  export 
subsidies  by  the  March  31  deadline 
and  has  proposed  a  much  longer  time 
frame  for  eliminating  these  subsidies. 
I  also  understand  that  New  Zealand 
has  asked  that  we  retain  the  injury 
test  requirement,  even  though  after 
March  31  we  will  not  be  obligated  to 
do  so. 

Had  New  Zealand  not  adopted  its 
policy  regarding  port  calls,  some  would 
undoubtedly  have  argued  that  the 
United  States,  in  keeping  with  its  spe- 
cial relationship  with  New  Zealand, 
should  honor  that  nation's  requests 
for  additional  time  and  retention  of 
the  injury  test.  New  Zealand,  however, 
seems  to  have  decided  that  it  no 
longer  needs  or  wants  that  special  re- 
lationship. Accordingly,  in  my  view, 
the  President  should  exercise  the 
United  States  right  to  withdraw  the 
benefit  of  an  injury  test,  effective 
April  1,  1985. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
urges  the  President  to  take  these  four 
actions  I  have  described: 

Continue  discussions  with  New  Zea- 
land to  resolve  the  present  impasse; 


Explore  with  Australia  the  possible 
need  for  a  bilateral  security  treaty; 

Until  the  present  impasse  is  re- 
solved, preclude  New  Zealand  from 
participating  in  military  and  related 
activities  with  the  United  States;  and 

Exercise  our  right  to  withdraw  from 
New  Zealand  the  benefit  of  the  injury 
test  I  described. 

It  is  clear  from  my  contacts  with  the 
executive  branch  that  these  actions 
are  generally  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy.  Several  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  joining  me  In  sponsoring  this 
measure,  and  I  believe  that  If  it  re- 
ceives sufficient  bipartisan  support, 
the  administration  will  act  upon  it.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  issue  and  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

I  would  prefer  to  be  more  delicate 
and  diplomatic  in  approaching  the  na- 
tional and  moral  sensibilities  of  an 
allied  nation.  But  such  an  Ill-consid- 
ered idea,  left  unhindered  by  logic  or 
history,  has  many  waiting  votaries. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  In  other  na- 
tions who  do  not  yet  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  state  who  believe 
that  the  only  remaining  choices  are 
between  freedom  and  annihilation, 
atomlzatlon  and  abdication. 

Mr.  President,  peace  and  freedom 
are  in  fact  possible,  but  not  if  we  uni- 
laterally undermine  the  ability  to 
defend  that  freedom. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Cohen  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution.  New  Zealand's  current 
policy  on  visits  by  UJS.  ships  to  its 
ports  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  the 
ANZUS  Alliance. 

We  are  taking  this  action  today  not 
because  we  want  to  rend  our  alliance 
with  New  Zealand,  but  because  we 
want  to  see  that  alliance  relnvlgorat- 
ed.  An  alliance  In  which  one  of  the 
parties  unilaterally  takes  an  action 
which  undermines  the  common  de- 
fense is  no  alliance  at  all.  We  must  use 
every  lever  available  to  us  to  reverse 
this  unilateral  action  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Government.  I  hope  that  our 
other  allies  will  join  us  in  this  effort. 

I  might  note  that  last  month  I  vis- 
ited Japan  to  talk  about  security  and 
trade  issues.  This  was  at  the  time  of 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  visit  to 
New  Zealand.  I  know  from  my  visit 
that  many  Japanese  are  very  con- 
cerned about  New  Zealand's  policy  and 
I  hope  that  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
raised  the  issue  with  Prime  Minister 
Lange  during  his  visit.  Unfortunately, 
whatever  demarches  which  we  and  our 
allies  have  made  to  the  New  Zealand 
Government  have  not  reversed  that 
Government's  lU-concelved  policy.  It  is 
time  now  to  put  some  bite  into  our 
jawboning. 

I  commend  Senator  Cohen  for 
having  drafted  a  resolution  that  does 
just  that.  I  hope  that  it  wUl  receive 


wide  support  among  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  our  allies  abroad 
who  share  our  concern  about  this 
problem  will  undertake  similar  initia- 
tives. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67-RELAT- 
INO  TO  EMERGENCY  CREDIT 
FOR  THE  NATION'S  FARMERS 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  BtntoicK,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Ford) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry: 

S.  Res.  67 
Whereas  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most 
basic  Industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  sectors,  to- 
gether, provide  more  jobs  than  any  other 
single  industry: 

Whereas  United  States  agriculture  is  the 
world's  most  productive  and  the  world's 
largest  exporter 

Whereas  it  is  the  Nation's  interest  to 
carry  out  an  agricultural  policy  that  will 
ensure  an  adequate  and  dependable  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices; 

Whereas  producers  are  the  basic  element 
in  the  food  and  fiber  system  and  their  abili- 
ty to  make  a  profit  and  meet  their  financial 
obligations  is  critical  to  their  remaining  in 
business: 

Whereas  technological  developments  have 
greatly  increased  the  capital  requirements 
of  agricultural  production; 

Whereas  agricultural-related  debt  has 
risen  from  $50,000,000,000  In  1970  to 
$215,000,000,000  in  1984: 

Whereas  a  general  decline  in  the  financial 
condition  of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases in  the  average  debt-to-asset  ratio 
rfhd  debt-to-equity  ratio,  threatens  the  abili- 
ty of  producers  to  obtain  the  credit  needed 
to  continue  their  operations: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  producers  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at  interest 
rates  conducive  to  debt  servicing  and  profit- 
making;  and 

Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  system  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed if  producers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return 
on  their  Investment  that  enables  them  to 
service  their  debt  and  continue  their  oper- 
ations: Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Immediately  support  the  enactment  of  nec- 
essary legislation  so  as  to  make  available 
not  less  than  $4,000,000,000  In  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  operating  and  ownership  loans; 

(2)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
eliminate  the  administrative  requirement 
that  banks  agree  to  write  off  a  part  of  the 
loan  In  exchange  for  90  percent  loan  guar- 
antee under  any  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  programs: 

(3)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  lenders  to  write  down  interest  rates 
on  farm  loans  in  exchange  for  Federal  guar- 
antees on  the  principal: 

(4)  request  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $600,000,000  for  insured  farm  ownership 
loans: 

(5)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  the  interest  rates  on  Insured  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  farmer  program 
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loans  to  one  half  of  the  Treasury's  cost  of 
borrowing; 

(6)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
modify  the  administrative  requirement  that 
a  borrower  must  show  that  the  borrower 
will  have  110  percent  of  the  cash  flow 
needed  to  meet  the  borrower's  obligations  to 
qualify  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion debt  set-aside  program; 

(7)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
approve  or  deny  an  application  for  any 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm  pro- 
gram loan  or  loan  guarantee  within  sixty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  completed  ap- 
plication; 

(8)  direct  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  approve  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  pending  request 
for  additional  field  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  reduce  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion caseload  backlog: 

(9)  direct  the  Federal  bank  examiners  to 
exercise  caution  and  restraint  in  making  ad- 
verse classifications  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural loans; 

(10)  oppose  any  increase  in  banks'  mini- 
mum capital  requirement;  and 

(11)  support  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  net  worth 
certificate  program  with  an  amendment  ex- 
panding eligibility  in  this  program  to  agri- 
culture banks. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Exon.  Melcher. 
BuRDiCK,  Baucus,  Harkin,  Ford,  and 
myself,  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  provide  emergency  credit  assistance 
for  the  Nation's  fanners. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  over  the 
past  week,  we  must  take  action  now  to 
avoid  a  complete  collapse  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  If  we  fail  to  prevent 
this  from  happening,  the  economic 
stability  of  our  entire  Nation  will  be 
jeopardized. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  anxiously 
awaited  the  announcement  of  farm 
credit  relief  by  the  administration.  I 
was  deeply  disappointed  in  Secretary 
Blocks  so-called  farm  credit  relief 
measures  announced  earlier  today. 

I  had  hoped  the  administration 
would  have  finally  awakened  to  reality 
and  presented  a  program  which  could 
be  truly  effective  In  providing  badly 
needed  credit  to  our  farmers,  and 
ranchers. 

The  administration  continues  to 
ignore  the  intent  of  Congress  by  plac- 
ing unrealistic  requirements  on  banks 
before  approving  loan  guarantee  appli- 
cations. When  Congress  provided  the 
additional  authority  for  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  last  year,  it  was  as- 
siuned  that  the  program  would  be 
handled  as  before.  Yet,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  announced  last  fall,  before  a 
farmer  could  receive  a  guarantee  on 
his  loan,  he  had  to  convince  his 
banker  to  write  off  part  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  loan.  When  one  considers 
the  financial  condition  of  most  of  our 
agricultral  banks,  it  is  no  wonder  very 
few  loans  have  been  made  under  the 
gusu-antee  program. 


I  repeat,  again,  the  statement  made 
by  Senator  Exon  and  myself  that  we 
stand  ready  to  stop  consideration  of 
any  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor 
until  an  effective  farm  credit  program 
is  in  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution  which  urges 
the  President  to  take  action  now  and 
outlines  the  bare  necessities  of  any 
meaningful  farm  credit  program. • 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOIOf  ITm  ON  LABOH 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  March  19.  1985. 
regarding  the  proposed  asbestos  claims 
facility.  The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  430  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  testify  should  submit  a  written 
request  to  Chairman  Don  Nickles. 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  428  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC  20510  by  February  15.  If  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  the  hearing, 
please  contact  Rick  Lawson,  on  the 
subcommittee  staff,  at  202-224-5546. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  LEGAL  BILLS  OP  MR. 
MEESE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Bill 
Rentschler  publishes  the  News/Voice 
and  some  other  publications  in  Lake 
County,  IL. 

He  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  who 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our 
State,  who  happens  to  be  of  the  Re- 
publican persuasion. 

He  has  written  a  column  on  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  we  face  this  difficult  de- 
cision. 

I  submit  his  statement  for  the 
Record: 

Talk  About  Oaix:  Now  Mkxsx  Wants  Us  To 

Pay  His  Hoot  Lcoai.  Bills 

(By  BlU  Rentschler) 

Talk  about  gall. 

Now  Edwin  Meese  la  demanding  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  us  taxpayers  for  more  than 
$700,000  in  legal  fees  he  ran  up  in  defending 
himself  against  charges  he  traded  federal 
Jobs  for  personal  financial  favors. 

It  was  Meese  who  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  to  clear  his 
name,  which  the  prosecutor  did.  sort  of. 
finding  him  "not  guilty"  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing, but  showing  him  to  be  as  Insensitive 
to  propriety  as  a  warthog  in  a  cathedral. 

Now  he  wants  you  and  me  to  take  care  of 
his  overblown  legal  fees  at  rates  up  to  $250 
an  hour.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  he  seeks  to  head  has  fought  bit- 
terly against  reimbursement  of  legal  fees  for 
ordinary  citizens  wrongfully  accused  by  the 
government. 

This  is  the  same  Ed  Meese,  you  under- 
stand, who  was  a  hard-line,  southern  Cali- 
fornia-bred,    strlng-'em-up.     law-and-order 


type  county  prosecutor,  longtime  Reagan 
retainer/advisor,  and  more  recently,  the 
White  House  Insider  who  wants  to  be  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  keeper  of 
our  sacred  traditions  of  equal  Justice  under 
law.  and  who  Is  asking  the  public  to  under- 
write his  quest  for  this  prestigious  post. 

Can  you  imagine  a  worse  choice? 

Notwithstanding  the  frequently  weasel- 
worded  whitewash  of  Meese  by  a  special 
prosecutor,  who  was  arranged  by  Meese's 
friend  and  associate,  incumbent  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith.  Meese 
comes  across  as  an  opportunist  who  skates 
at  the  very  edge  of  illegality.  Surely  this  is 
hardly  the  sort  who  should  be  rewarded 
with  control  of  this  nation's  vast,  shadowy, 
all-powerful  investigative  and  law  enforce- 
ment arsenal. 

Ohio  Democratic  Senator  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum  is  determined  to  defeat  Meese's 
confirmation  in  Senate  Judiciary  hearings 
underway  this  week.  Metzenbaum  promises 
to  dwell  at  some  length  on  Meese's  evasions, 
in  which  his  memory  failed  at  least  50  times 
during  the  five-month  investigation.  If 
Meese  had  been  an  ordinary  target,  a  typi- 
cally-hungry federal  prosecutor  would  have 
leapt  on  such  convenient  "amnesia"  like  a 
ravenous  wolfpack  attacking  a  moose  with 
severed  hamstring  and  doubtless  would  have 
emerged  from  the  grand  Jury  room  with  an 
Indictment. 

Metzenbaum  has  stated  the  special  pros- 
ecutor's report  shows  clearly  that  Meese  has 
engaged  in  a  "pattern  of  unethical  and  im- 
proper conduct"  which  should  disqualify 
him  for  a  position  of  such  tnist  at  Attorney 
General. 

On  Monday  Wall  Street  Journal  investiga- 
tive reporter  Edward  T.  Pound,  a  former 
Chicago  newsman,  disclosed  a  staff  report 
by  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  that 
concluded  Meese  had  "violated  the  federal 
government's  ethical  standards."  The  report 
"leaked  out"  and  has  not  been  formally  re- 
leased, which  gives  sut>stance  to  allegations 
of  a  cover-up.  possibly  by  the  White  House. 
This  may  give  Meese's  foes  further  fuel  of  a 
highly  incendiary  nature. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  is 
headed  by  Meese-backer  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina,  say  they  will  vote  for 
Meese  if  the  nomination  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Many,  however,  are  uneasy 
and  embarrassed;  GOP  Senator  Paul  Trible 
of  Virginia  has  urged  the  President  to  with- 
draw the  nomination. 

There  is  no  position  in  the  public  life  of 
this  nation  where  the  "appearance  of  im- 
propriety" should  hold  greater  sway  as  the 
decisive  factor  than  in  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  an  Individual  to  be  Attorney  Gener- 
al. It  is  he  (or  she)  who  each  day  must  make 
critical  ethical  and  legal  Judgments  which 
affect  lives,  property,  reputations,  causes, 
institutions,  and  fairness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

These  newspapers  last  March  29  urged 
President  Reagan  to  withdraw  the  Meese 
nomination.  Others  from  many  sectors  have 
done  the  same.  My  guess  is  the  crescendo 
will  rise  swiftly  as  the  hearings  proceed.  But 
the  President  resolutely  hangs  tough  where 
his  cronies  are  concerned,  no  matter  their 
merit,  and  Meese  appears  mainly  to  be 
buoyed  up  by  partisan  loyalists  and  Rea- 
gan's defiance  of  the  critics. 

Saidly.  the  damning  evidence  that  Edwin 
Meese  does  not  measure  up  is  not  likely  to 
dissuade  enough  U.S.  Senators  to  deny  him 
this  lofty  post. 


Once  again,  clout   and  self-interest   will 
prevail  over  principle  and  good  sense.  Pity.« 


HOW  CASTRO  ATTEMPTS  TO 
USE  THE  JOSE  MARTI  LEGACY 

•  Mr.  CHILE^S.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly we  marked  the  132d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Jose  Marti.  Cuban  patriot 
and  man  of  letters.  Jose  Marti  is  the 
symbol  of  the  struggle  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence and  his  ideas  and  writings 
underscore  a  lifelong  commitment  to 
democratic  government.  The  Congress 
created  Radio  Marti  in  order  that  the 
Cuban  people  would  have  access  to  the 
truth.  The  truth  is  essential  to  the 
fight  for  freedom,  thus  it  was  highly 
appropriate  that  the  U.S.  broadcasting 
service  to  Cuba  be  named  in  recogni- 
tion of  Jose  Marti. 

The  purpose  of  Radio  Marti  does 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Jose  Marti. 
The  cynical  use  of  this  patriot  by  the 
Castro  regime  dishonors  that  memory. 
Jose  Marti  denounced  communism  in 
his  writings  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  be  in  the  forefront  of  opposition 
to  Fidel  Castro  if  he  were  alive  today. 
Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished a  column  by  Manuel  A.  Telle- 
chea  that  describes  how  Castro  at- 
tempts to  use  the  Marti  legacy  in  a 
way  that  perverts  all  that  Jose  Marti 
represents. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb  1,  19851 
Cuban  Hero's  Legacy  Suffers  From 
Cas'tro's  Praise 
(By  Manuel  A.  Tellechea) 
There  is  some  question  as  to  when  the 
U.S.  government's  radio  transmissions  into 
Cuba,  named  Radio  Marti,  will  become  oper- 
ational. For  whatever  reasons  and  however 
much  longer  Radio  Marti's  broadcasts  are 
delayed,  its  mere  existence  will  have  served 
one  useful  purF>ose:  publicizing  the  ideas  of 
a   man   whose   name   and   reputation   have 
been  wrongly  co-opted  by  the  totalitarians 
who  rule  Cuba  today. 

Jose  Marti  was  bom  in  1853  and  died 
fighting  for  Cuban  independence  42  years 
later.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  brief 
but  fecund  life  in  exile,  the  last  15  years  in 
the  U.S.  There  he  launched  two  revolu- 
tions—one in  the  sphere  of  letters  and  the 
other  in  human  affairs.  The  first  culminat- 
ed in  the  Modernist  movement  in  Spanish 
poetry,  and  the  latter  in  a  free  Cuba. 

Marti  is  also  credited  with  having  ac- 
quainted the  Latin  two-thirds  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  with  the  other  third.  He 
did  this  through  a  biweekly  column  that 
was  carried  in  virtually  every  newspaper  in 
Latin  America  100  years  ago— making  Marti 
one  of  the  world's  first  internationally  syn- 
dicated Journalists. 

Marti  does  not  supplant  earlier  commen- 
tators on  the  U.S.  scene.  He  is.  in  fact,  their 
ideal  complement.  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  saw 
the  U.S.  in  ite  infancy:  Marti,  in  its  gilded 
age. 

Marti  realized  there  were  faults  mherent 
in  the  U.S.  system  of  government,  and  he 
railed  against  them.  But  he  deplored  the 
faults,  not  the  system,  which  he  regarded  as 


the  paramount  achievement  of  man  as  a 
social  animal. 

In  Marti's  Judgment,  the  U.S.'s  strength 
lay  not  in  its  institutions.  Constitution  or 
people  (which  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  these 
lacked  strength).  Its  strength  was  rooted  in 
its  universal  quest  for  material  aggrandize- 
ment. So  long  as  that  remained  its  chief  ob- 
jective, its  overpowering  obsession,  the  U.S. 
would  remain  free.  Marti  was  not  the  first 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
economic  freedom  and  individual  liberty, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  see  this  not  as  a 
happy  coincidence  but  as  a  fixed  dictum: 
Democracy  stimulates  commerce,  and  com- 
merce unobstructed  guarantees  democracy. 

Because  he  saw  firsthand  the  benefits  the 
U.S.  reaped  from  capitalism.  Marti  wished 
to  introduce  that  system  in  Latin  America. 
He  edited  and  wrote  for  a  magazine.  Amer- 
ica, the  stated  purpose  of  which  was  "to 
create  Latin  American  markets  for  Ameri- 
can machinery."  Marti  hoped  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  technology  in  Latin  America 
would  speedup  its  industrialization.  Reapers 
and  steam  engines  were  the  solution  to 
Latin  Americas  ills,  not  class  warfare. 

Marti's  appreciation  of  capitalism  was 
truly  "revolutionary."  In  19th-century  Latin 
America,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  op- 
posed capitalism,  as  did  the  oligarchs.  The 
church,  because  capitalism— along  with  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  the  church  also  op- 
posed—was associated  with  that  most  ac- 
cursed anathema,  classical  liberalism.  The 
oligarchs,  because  capitalism  was  a  threat  to 
feudalism. 

Communism  Is  the  modem  version  of  feu- 
dalism, and  has  its  own  lords,  vassals  and 
serfs.  It  may  Inveigh  against  exploitation, 
but  would  not  see  it  end,  only  the  practi- 
tioners changed.  Marti  was  the  first  Latin 
American  to  realize  this.  "Communism."  he 
wrote,  "is  the  creed  of  spiteful  and  avari- 
cious men  who,  in  order  to  have  shoulders 
upon  which  to  raise  themselves,  pretend  to 
be  impassioned  defenders  of  the  disenfran- 
chised. 

"When  not  a  delirium  caused  by  the  pain 
of  want,  hatred  of  wealth  is  the  madness  of 
rabid  beasts.  Only  those  who  despair  of  ever 
reaching  the  heights  of  success  wish  to  see 
those  heights  levelled.  Heights  are  good. 
Whatever  enables  a  man  to  reach  them  is 
devine." 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem.  Cuban 
MarxisU  claim  Marti  as  the  "intellectual  ar- 
chitect" of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  Marti— 
along  with  Lienin  and  Marx— has  been  made 
into  a  deity  by  Fidel  Castro.  Several  quotes, 
taken  out  of  context,  are  used  to  Justify  his 
inclusion  In  Fidel  Castro's  pantheon  of  de- 
generates. The  most  famous  is  from  Marti's 
obituary  of  Marx:  'Karl  Marx  is  dead.  He 
put  himself  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and 
should  be  commended  for  doing  so." 

Fidel  Castro's  adherents  never  finish  the 
Marti  quote.  Having  paid  this  genteel  com- 
pliment to  the  dead.  Marti  goes  on  to  say: 
"It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  point  to  a  prob- 
lem and  bum  In  anxious  hopes  of  remedying 
it;  one  must  propose  a  benign  solution,  and 
that  Marx  did  not  do.  His  solution  frightens 
us,  for  he  would  pit  man  against  man:  it  dis- 
gusls  us.  because  he  would  make  brutes  of 
some  men  in  order  that  others  might  profit 
thereby." 

Marti's  very  life  refutes  everything  com- 
munism stands  for.  A  man's  writing  may  be 
Interpreted  in  many  different  ways,  but  a 
man's  life  cannot.  From  the  tender  age  of 
15.  when  he  was  Imprisoned  for  having  op- 
posed Spanish  rule  In  Cuba— a  rule  far  less 
oppressive      than      Fidel      Castro's— Marti 


fought  relentlessly  for  the  sovereignty  of 
his  (K)untry.  a  sovereignty  Fidel  Castro  has 
sold  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Marti  is.  if  anything,  the  very  antithesis 
of  FMdel  Castro:  the  one  created  a  nation, 
and  the  other  is  bent  on  destroying  it.  But 
apples  and  oranges  are  the  same  in  Cuba. 
And  why  not.  since  no  one  in  Cuba  has  seen 
either  In  26  years?  If  Radio  Marti  ever  gets 
off  the  ground,  perhaps  it  will  help  Cubans 
to  know  the  difference. 

(Mr.  Tellechea  is  a  New  York-based  free- 
lance writer  specializing  in  LAtin  American 
affairs.  >• 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  ACTIONS  OF 
THE  NBA  AND  THE  ALL-STAR 
PLAYERS  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS 
TO  AID  ETHIOPIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  not 
in  recent  memory  has  a  calamity  such 
as  the  one  that  has  afflicted  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  men.  women, 
and  children  in  Ethiopia  touched  the 
hearts  of  people  throughout  our 
Nation. 

All  of  us  have  seen  the  devastation 
and  the  despair  that  have  consumed 
drought-stricken  Ethiopia.  All  of  us 
have  seen  the  faces  of  small  children 
crying  out  for  a  morsel  of  food.  All  of 
us  have  seen  the  anguish  on  the  faces 
of  women  cradling  dead  infants  in 
their  arms. 

Americans  have  shown  their  compas- 
sion for  the  victims  of  famine  in  Ethio- 
pia by  making  contributions  that  will 
help  to  alleviate  the  suffering  in  that 
country. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  catas- 
trophe in  Ethiopia  has  not  been  given 
the  news  prominence  that  it  deserves, 
yet  the  plight  of  the  En.hiopians  con- 
tinues to  be  one  that  merits  our  whole- 
hearted support. 

Out  of  sight  must  not  be  out  of  mind 
when  it  comes  to  helping  a  people  vir- 
tually destroyed  by  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. 

This  is  why  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  special  event  on  Sunday, 
February  10.  On  that  day,  the  Nation- 
al Basketball  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  all-star  game  in  Indianapolis. 

The  players  in  that  contest  have 
shown  that  they  are  all  stars  in  more 
ways  than  one.  They  have  agreed  to 
donate  their  prize  money  from  that 
game  for  Ethiopian  relief,  and  the 
NBA  will  match  the  players'  contribu- 
tion, resulting  in  a  combined  total  of 
more  than  $100,000  to  be  donated  to  a 
truly  worthy  cause. 

The  NBA  players  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  humane  effort.  Equal- 
ly important,  their  action  will  serve  to 
encourage  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  watch  the  game  on  television 
to  follow  their  lead  and  make  dona- 
tions to  appropriate  relief  agencies. 

As  public  figures,  the  NBA  players 
realize  they  have  a  significant  social 
responsibility.  Through  this  special 
fund  drive,  they  are  giving  expression 
to  their  dedication  to  helping  the  af- 
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flicted,  regardless  of  where  the  need 
may  occur. 

Basketball  has  been  called  Americas 
game.  The  players  in  the  NBA  all-star 
game  on  Sunday  personify  America's 
great  tradition  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  trapped  by  tragedy. 
These  fine  athletes  deserve  our  grati- 
tude for  their  spirit  and  their  leader- 
ship.* 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  LOYAL 
FEDERAL  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  Congress,  and  elsewhere  In 
Government,  take  a  certain  pride  in 
knowing  that  whatever  our  capacity, 
we  are  performing  a  service  for  our 
country.  While  this  service  normally 
goes  unheralded,  occasionally  the  serv- 
ice of  some  of  us  becomes  so  notewor- 
thy that  it  deserves  public  mention. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
Friday,  February  8,  1985,  will  mark 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service  for  D.  Michael 
Harvey,  chief  counsel  for  the  minority 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Mike  began  his  Federal  career  in 
1960  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Interior  Department, 
where  he  spent  11  of  the  next  13 
years,  the  last  4  of  which  he  served  as 
Chief,  Division  of  Legislation  and  Reg- 
ulatory Management.  In  the  mid- 
1960's  he  served  with  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  1973,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  to 
become  special  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. In  February  1977  when  the 
Senate  reorganized  its  committee 
structure  and  created  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  he  was 
appointed  as  its  first  chief  counsel,  a 
post  in  which  he  served  until  January 
1981. 

Mike  then  became  chief  counsel  for 
the  minority.  When  I  became  ranking 
minority  member  in  January  1983,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  Inherit  Mike 
in  that  capacity,  where  he  remains 
today. 

He  received  a  B.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1955.  He  then 
joined  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  for  4 
years,  before  moving  to  Washington. 
He  received  a  J.D.  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1963,  while  working  at 
BLM. 

He  is  actively  involved  in  American 
Bar  Association  activities,  particularly 
the  section  of  natural  resources  law. 
Last  fall  he  became  a  member  of  the 
section's  council,  or  governing  body, 
the  first  time  a  Federal  Government 
employee  has  been  chosen  to  do  so.  He 
was  chairman  and  member  of  the  Fair- 
fax County,  VA,  Park  Authority,  and 
chairman   of   the   Natural   Resources 


and  Environment  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Planning  District 
Commission. 

Mike  and  his  wife  Pat  live  in  Poto- 
mac, MD.  He  has  four  children,  and 
six  grandchildren,  with  one  more  on 
the  way. 

Mike  is  far  from  the  one-dimensional 
Government  lawyer.  He  loves  poetry, 
and  has  been  known  to  quote  Shake- 
speare at  length.  He  likes  opera  and  is 
an  avid  Georgetown  University  basket- 
ball fan.  He  is  a  prolific  and  eloquent 
writer— perhaps  best  exemplified  by 
two  touching  eulogies  he  authored 
after  the  deaths  of  his  friends  and 
mentors  Lee  Metcalf  and  Scoop  Jack- 
son. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  people  like 
Mike  Harvey  in  Government  service 
and  we  are  particularly  fortunate  to 
have  him  on  the  committee  staff.  He  is 
a  professional  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  he  and  his  opinions  are 
highly  respected  by  a  broad  range  of 
Senators  both  on  and  off  the  commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  From  his 
familiar  position  at  the  committee 
staff  table.  Mike  and  his  invaluable  in- 
stitutional memory  and  scholarly  de- 
meanor have  served  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  well. 

I  salute  him  for  his  25  years  of  loyal, 
dedicated  service.* 


CONTROL  EMISSIONS  THAT 
CAUSE  ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  come  from  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee's  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Lee  M. 
Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA].  I  took  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  Mr.  Thomas  my  views  on  a  most 
important  regulatory  decision  that  the 
Agency  is  preparing  to  make.  I  would 
like  also  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

On  October  13.  1983,  the  court  or- 
dered the  EPA  to  finalize  a  new  rule 
Implementing  section  123  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  provides  for  limits  on 
the  use  of  tall  stacks  to  disperse  air 
pollutants  as  a  means  of  meeting  clean 
air  requirements.  This  rule  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  acid  rain— sulfur  dioxide 
emissions. 

If  strictly  crafted— In  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  Congress— a  new  rule 
could  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
by  6  million  tons  or  more  per  year.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  EPA's 
final  rule— due  to  be  issued  by  May 
13— may  not  be  sufficiently  stringent. 
I  have  reviewed  the  Agency's  proposed 
rule,  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  November  9.  1984.  and  I  find  it  un- 
satisfactory. The  proposed  rule  would 
accord  greater  pollution  control  cred- 
its for  stack  heights  than  Congress  ex- 
pected to  be  permitted  under  section 
123. 


A  careful  reading  of  section  123  and 
its  legislative  history  points  clearly  to 
the  conclusion  that  tall  stacks  are  not 
to  t>e  used  to  substitute  for  substantive 
emissions  reduction  steps,  such  as 
burning  low-sulfur  fuels  or  installing 
flue  gas  desulfurization  equipment.  To 
the  extent  that  the  proposed  rule 
allows  taller  stacks  to  replace  emis- 
sions controls,  it  will  faU  short  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Instead  of  reducing 
annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  6 
million  tons  or  more,  the  proposed 
rule  would  produce  only  an  estimated 
800,000  to  2.9  million  ton  reduction. 

The  regulations  implementing  sec- 
tion 123  have  a  long  history.  In  Janu- 
ary 1979,  the  EPA  first  issued  pro- 
posed rules  limiting  the  use  of  tall 
stacks  and  other  dispersion  techniques 
to  meet  clean  air  requirements.  In  Oc- 
tober 1981,  the  EPA  withdrew  its  1979 
rulemaking  and  proposed  a  revised 
stack  height  rule.  This  latter  proposal 
was  adopted  in  final  form  on  February 
8,  1982,  and  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  challenged  the  1982 
regulations  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  D.C.  Circuit.  On  October 
13.  1983,  the  court  issued  its  decision, 
overturning  several  portions  of  the 
stack  height  regulations  and  directing 
the  EPA  to  promulgate  new  regxila- 
tions.  The  Agency  has  until  May  13, 
1985,  to  issue  a  new  section  123  rule  in 
final  form. 

On  November  9.  1984,  the  EPA 
issued  a  new  proposed  rule,  solicited 
conunents.  and  asked  for  additional 
comments  on  alternative  approaches 
to  implementing  section  123.  I  find  the 
proposed  rule  inadequate  and,  on 
review,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  and  join  me  in  urging  the  EPA 
to  adopt  an  alternative  approach. 

Section  123(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
states: 

(a)  the  degree  of  emission  limitation  re- 
quired for  control  of  any  air  pollutant  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  affected  in  any  manner  by— (I) 
so  much  of  the  stack  height  of  any  source  as 
exceeds  good  engineering  practice  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator),  or  (2)  any  other  disper- 
sion technique.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  123(c)  of  the  Act  defines 
"good  engineering  practice"  [GEP]  as: 

.  .  .  the  height  necessary  to  insure  that 
emissions  from  the  stack  do  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive concentrations  of  any  air  pollutant 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  as  a 
result  of  atmospheric  downwash,  eddies  and 
wakes,  which  may  be  created  by  the  source 
Itself,  nearby  structures  of  nearby  terrain 
obstacles  (as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor). 

The  Congress  added  these  provisions 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1977  to  make 
clear  to  all  the  intent  of  the  act: 
Sources  of  air  pollution  are  to  meet 
the  mandated  air  quality  standards  by 
reducing  emissions  not  by  merely 
using  tall  stacks  to  disperse  emissions. 


Increasing  stack  height  above  a  de 
minimus  level,  that  is  200  feet,  is  to  be 
allowed  only  after  all  available  emis- 
sion controls  have  been  employed,  and 
then  only  to  overcome  downwash, 
eddy  or  wake  problems  that  could  vio- 
late air  quality  standards.  The  EPA's 
proposed  rule  of  November  9  does  not 
follow  this  approach.  As  such,  it 
should  be  revised  before  being  issued 
in  final  form. 

We  knew  something  about  the  long 
distance  transport  of  air  pollutants  in 
1977.  when  we  adopted  section  123.  We 
knew  that  tall  stacks  contribute  to  the 
problem  by  releasing  emissions  higher 
into  the  atmosphere,  allowing  them  to 
be  carried  by  prevailing  winds  for  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  miles.  We 
knew  enough  to  be  concerned  about 
the  effect  on  the  environment,  and 
therefore  required  that  stack  heights 
be  tightly  regulated. 

In  1970  there  were  only  two  stacks 
over  500  feet  high  in  the  United 
States,  and  today  there  are  180.  In  all, 
there  are  650  sources  with  stack 
heights  greater  than  200  feet.  The 
EPA's  proposed  rule  has  the  potential 
to  reduce  emissions  from  190  utility 
sources  with  stacks  over  200  feet 
high— roughly  half  of  these  in  Mid- 
western States.  A  more  strictly  crafted 
rule,  however,  would  reduce  the  emis- 
sions from  a  greater  number  of 
sources  with  tall  stacks. 

Given  what  we  know  now  about  the 
role  of  long  distance  transport  in  the 
acid  rain  problem,  we  can  accept  noth- 
ing less  than  the  most  stringent  inter- 
pretation of  section  123.  We  have 
learned  much  since  1977.  It  was  my 
concern  about  what  we  did  not  know 
that  led  me  to  introduce  the  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation Act  on  September  14.  1979. 
This  bill  became  law  in  1980,  as  title 
VII  of  the  E^nergy  Security  Act  (Public 
Law  96-294).  It  was  then,  and  remains 
today,  the  only  Federal  acid  rain  stat- 
ute. 

The  research  results  have  been 
coming  in  fast  and  furious.  The  con- 
clusion is  clear:  we  must  act  now  to 
control  the  emissions  that  cause  acid 
rain.  In  the  words  of  the  President's 
Acid  Rain  Peer  Review  Panel: 
.  .  .  additional  steps  should  be  taken  now 
which  will  result  in  meaningful  reductions 
in  the  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  com- 
pounds into  the  atmosphere.  .  .  . 

What  better  way  to  accomplish  such 
reductions  than  by  implementing  the 
existing  mandate  of  section  123,  and 
not  permit  sources  to  meet  current  air 
quality  standards  by  using  tall  stacks 
in  lieu  of  emission  controls.  Simply 
put,  reducing  dispersion  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  will  reduce  acid  rain. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  conmiit- 
ment  we  have  made  to  Canada  on  this 
matter.  On  August  5,  1980,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  signed  a  memoran- 
dum of  intent  on  transboundary  air 
pollution.  In  this  document  we  agreed 
to  take  certain  actions.  We  committed 


ourselves,  pending  such  an  agreement, 
to  "take  interim  actions  available 
under  current  authority  to  combat 
transboundary  air  pollution."  In  sec- 
tion 123.  we  have  the  authority  to  act 
to  reduce  the  emissions  that  cause  acid 
rain. 

On  March  17,  President  Reagan  will 
travel  to  Canada  to  meet  with  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  already  informed  the 
President  that  Canada  wants  acid  rain 
"on  the  top  of  the  agenda"  when  they 
meet  in  Quebec  City.  Would  it  not 
serve  us  all  well  If  the  President  would 
announce  at  that  time  that  the  EPA 
will  issue  a  rule  on  tall  stacks  that  will 
result  in  a  6-million  ton  or  more  reduc- 
tion in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emission. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional as  well  as  international  concern 
that  deserves  the  administration's 
most  careful  attention.* 


GLOBESCOPE 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joined  by  Senator  Packwood  In 
calling  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  an  important  event  designed  to  ex- 
amine ways  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  world's  environment.  Globe- 
scope  will  be  a  national  assembly 
scheduled  for  April  17  to  21  in  Port- 
land, OR.  Organized  jointly  by  west 
coast  community  leaders  and  the 
Washington,  DC-based  Global  Tomor- 
row Coalition,  the  Globescope  assem- 
bly wiU  bring  together  over  1,000  par- 
ticipants from  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Speakers  and  panelists  of  national 
and  international  prominence— citizen 
group  leaders,  public  officials,  business 
executives,  scientists,  and  educators- 
will  address  such  global  environmental 
concerns  as: 

Global  trends  in  resources,  environ- 
ment, population,  and  development, 
and  their  impacts  on  the  lives  of 
Americans; 

Pressure  on  natural  life-support  sys- 
tems by  rapid  world  population 
growth  and  rising  demand  for  goods 
and  services; 

A  central  theme  of  the  assembly  will 
be  the  Importance  of  people  of  widely 
differing  backgrounds— civic  leaders, 
students,  senior  citizens,  business  lead- 
ers, artists,  factory  workers,  clergy, 
conservationists,  and  others,  working 
Individually  and  collectively  in  their 
communities  to  find  ways  to  respond 
to  long-term  environmental  chal- 
lenges, to  help  assure  a  sustainable 
future  and  strengthen  U.S.  interna- 
tional leadership  on  these  Issues. 
,  Globescope  Is  an  ongoing  national 
project  that  began  In  Portland  In  1983 
as  a  grassroots  citizen  Initiative. 
Globescope  Is  a  project  of  the  Global 
Tomorrow  Coalition,  a  nonprofit,  pub- 
licly supported  alliance  of  100  organi- 
zations with  combined  memberships  of 
over  6  million  Americans.  The  coali- 


tion includes  such  diverse  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Audubon  Socie- 
ty, Rodale  Press,  Tufts  University,  U.S 
Women's  Health  Coalition,  Center  for 
Development  Policy,  American  Farm 
Foundation,  Turner  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tems. New  York  Zoological  Society, 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  and  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  related  exhibits, 
events,  and  adjunct  programs  is 
planned  by  participating  Portland  in- 
stitutions. Day  trips  and  tours  both 
before  and  after  the  assembly  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  explore  Port- 
land's cultural  resources  and  Oregon's 
scenic  beauty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
on  Globescope  from  Portland  Maga- 
zine, and  another  by  Mr.  Don  Lesh, 
executive  director  of  the  Global  To- 
morrow Coalition,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  Portland  Magazine.  September  19841 
Globescope 

Portland,  the  historic,  regional  hub  of 
commerce  and  trade,  has  long  cherished  its 
traditional  commitment  to  quality.  Today,  a 
sparkle  of  innovation  lingers  on  the  towers 
above  the  Willamette,  a  river  restored  and 
running  fresh  for  recreation  as  well  as 
transport.  The  people  of  this  area  are  justly 
proud  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  herit- 
age. To  breathe  in  our  city  is  a  joy  because 
dedicated,  aware  individuals  in  business  and 
conservation  have  long  Insisted  upon  livabil- 
ity  as  a  virtue  not  for  sully  In  Portland. 

It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  an  assembly 
of  individuals  seeking  answers  to  environ- 
mental problems  should  travel  to  our  ecoto- 
pian  model;  in  April  1985.  Portland  will 
open  its  doors  to  1.500  participants  in  the 
Globescope  Project. 

Globescope  will  t)e  an  assembly  of  global- 
thinking  conservationists  focusing  on  the 
long-term  democratic  process  of  affecting 
environmental  policies.  By  encouraging  in- 
formed local  "grass  roots"  groups  to  work 
locally  in  every  (immunity,  and  by  provid- 
ing these  groups  with  an  Information-shar- 
ing and  supportive  communication  network. 
Globescope  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
major  events  in  the  global  conservation 
movement. 

By  studying  proven  case  histories  of  suc- 
cessful local  Initiatives  in  creative  work- 
shops, delegates  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  return  home  and  use  this 
knowledge  to  work  in  their  own  areas  to- 
wards an  environmentally-secure  future. 
Many  of  these  case  histories  are  from  the 
Northwest  and  Oregon  in  particular,  so  the 
organizers  of  the  Glol)escope  Project  are  un- 
derstandably excited  about  the  prospect  of 
hosting  this  first-ever  assembly  in  Portland. 

Globescope  will  encourage  dialogue  on 
ways  in  which  we  may  ensure  a  sustainable 
future  on  a  local  level  while  sensitizing  us  to 
an  awareness  of  global  environmental  re- 
sponsibility. What  has  worked  for  Portland 
and  Oregon  may  well  provide  a  positively- 
charged  model  from  which  other  communi- 
ty leaders  may  find  hope  for  sticky  prob- 
lems. Oregon's  recycling  program,  for  in- 
stance, is  respected  throughout  the  nation. 
The  mechanics  of  establishing  similar  pro- 
grams elsewhere  will  bring  many  delegates 
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who  are  learning  to  respect  their  own  back- 
yards and  the  whole  earth  as  well. 

The  organizers  of  Globescope  believe  that 
a  round-table  approach  to  mutual  problem 
solving  for  economic,  scientific,  recreational 
and  aesthetic  interests  expedites  creative 
resolution  of  impediments  to  future 
progress.  Louis  Fernandez,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monsanto  Co.. 
endorses  this  approach:  "Industry  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  should  begin  searching 
for  common  concerns  on  the  issues  of 
ground  water  protection,  new  waste  disposal 
techniques  and  the  application  of  research 
findings  from  fields  such  as  biotechnology." 

Tektronix  has  long  recognized  the  draw  of 
our  pristine  environmental  image  in  recruit- 
ment programs  sumed  at  the  cream  of  the 
science  engineering  crop.  Nike  Inc..  likewise, 
relies  upon  health  and  vigor  in  natural  sur- 
roundings as  part  of  its  marketing  image. 

Our  choice  of  political  representatives  as 
well  indicates  our  finely-tuned  sense  of  bal- 
ance between  Industry  and  environment. 
During  these  years  of  transition  from  an 
agrarian-based  economy  to  one  more  com- 
plex and  diverse,  our  positive  choices  for  the 
environment  will  increasingly  reap  financial 
rewards  for  the  pioneers  along  the  Willam- 
ette. 

It  is  properly  gratifying  that  Portland  has 
been  chosen  as  the  sight  for  the  Globescope 
assembly.  Globescope  is  a  project  of  the 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition,  a  non-profit, 
non-governmental  organization  which  grew 
out  of  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the  presi- 
dent. In  this  report,  the  need  for  foresight 
capability  was  stressed  as  insurance  for  a 
sustainable  future  for  this  nation  and 
planet. 

Responsibility  for  the  spirit  of  this  report 
was  assumed  in  large  part  by  the  Global  To- 
morrow Coalition.  Member  organizations  in- 
clude the  National  Wildlife  Association. 
Izaac  Walton  League,  Turner  Broadcasting 
System.  National  Audubon  Society.  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Conservation  Association  and 
the  U.S.  Association  for  the  Club  of  Rome, 
to  name  only  a  few  of  the  84  diverse  but 
committed  organizations.  The  unifying  con- 
cern of  this  consortium  is  global  trends  In 
population,  resources  and  development. 

Donald  R.  Lesh,  executive  director  of  the 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition,  stresses  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  we  face.  "The 
way  in  which  all  these  disparate  threads  will 
be  woven  together  in  the  fabric  of  a  more 
sustainable  and  equitable  future  is  still  un- 
clear. Nobody  has  the  ultimate  answer  be- 
cause we're  all  in  the  middle  of  defining  it 
by  means  of  our  individual  choices  and  col- 
lective political  decisions  through  time.  It  is 
through  the  untidy,  slow  and  frustrating, 
but  optimistic,  exercise  of  representative  de- 
mocracy that  we  are  coming  to  grips  with 
the  finite  options  for  our  future,  choosing 
where  we  want  to  be  a  decade  or  generation 
hence,  and  working  out  the  details  of  how 
to  get  there  from  here."  The  Globescope 
Project  is  a  "major  step  in  the  effort  to 
build  an  informed  constituency  in  the 
United  States  to  achieve  solutions  to  global 
environmental  problema." 

Globescope  Coordinator  Diane  Lowrie  has 
announced  that  feature  speakers  of  national 
and  international  prominence  will  be  In- 
volved with  leaders  of  citizens'  groups  and 
public  officials.  Creative  sessions  will  cover 
a  broad  range  of  subjects:  food  and  agricul- 
ture, energy,  wildlife  conservation  and  spe- 
cies diversification,  population  stabilization 
and  pollution. 

Globescope  will  benefit  from  the  advice 
and  honored  counsel  of  Portland  Chamber 


of  Commerce  past  Presidents  Randall 
Kester  and  Phil  Bogue.  Dan  Goldy  and 
Robert  Shoemaker  Join  Kay  Corbett  and 
Caroline  Stoel  in  their  support  of  this 
project,  which  will  stress  mediation  and  dia- 
logue techniques.  Insight  into  other  areas  of 
approach  will  come  from  John  Prohnmayer 
and  Ron  Schmidt,  among  others. 

It  is  certain  that  Portland  will  gain  na- 
tional and  international  recognition  of  its 
leadership  role  in  education  and  policy  con- 
cerning long-term  global  trends.  As  Port- 
land looks  out  upon  the  world,  so  will  the 
world  be  looking  at  Portland  during  the 
Globescope  Project. 

[Prom  Interaction,  Spring/Summer  1984] 

Globsscops  Is  Coming 

(By  Don  Lesh) 

(Mr.  Lesh  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition) 

One  is  a  distin^ruished  senior  attorney  and 
former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Another  is  a  prize-winning  young 
photographer  whose  vita  cites  among 
honors  and  distinctions  his  service  as  coach 
of  a  championship  women's  rugby  team.  His 
wife  is  a  multilingual  soprano  who  has  sung 
at  the  Met,  a  gourmet  cook,  and  a  skilled 
publicist.  Still  another  is  directing  the  in- 
stallation of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complex  computer  control  networks  ever  de- 
signed for  a  major  regional  utility.  The  co- 
ordinator of  the  group  is  a  widely-traveled 
conservationist  and  expert  on  wildlife  pro- 
tection who  leads  tours  to  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands and,  in  scarce  spare  time,  does  Jewelry 
and  metal  sculpture.  Who  are  all  these 
people,  and  what  in  the  world  are  they 
doing  in  Portland,  Oregon? 

Running  Globescope,  that's  what.  And 
those  of  you  who  are  members  of  the  Global 
Tomorrow  Coalition  tu-e  their  allies,  for  the 
Coalition  has  become  an  active  sponsor,  par- 
ticipant, and  co-organizer  of  the  project, 
which  is  the  single  most  ambitious  and  chal- 
lenging effort  currently  under  way  to  stimu- 
late more  widespread  local  action  an  global 
issues  in  the  United  States. 

It  all  started  in  Portland,  and  that  initia- 
tive is  symbolic  of  the  grassroots  spirit  of 
Globescope.  Virtually  all  of  the  major  na- 
tional environmental  groups  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  Globescope.  but  the  commit- 
ment to  the  project  Is  strikingly  diverse. 
Local  endorsers  range  from  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  and  Portland  City  CHub  to 
Portland  State  University  and  the  Oregon 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Adjunct  exhibits 
and  programs  are  planned  in  Portland  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Washington  Park  Zoo. 
Western  Forestry  Center,  and  Oregon 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Globescope  is  both  a  continuing  process  of 
education,  information-sharing,  and 
networking  on  global  issues  at  the  communi- 
ty level  across  the  United  States  and  a  key 
event  of  international  significance:  the  four- 
day  Globescope  National  Assembly  to  be 
held  on  AprU  17-21,  1085.  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  process  is  already  under  way 
through  the  programs  of  the  Global  Tomor- 
row Coalition  and  its  member  groups.  But  it 
will  be  expanded  and  enriched  by  the  les- 
sons learned  In  the  conduct  of  the  Globe- 
scope National  Assembly.  Those  lessons  will 
then  be  applied  in  organizing  similar  confer- 
ences and  meetings  In  other  regions  of  the 
country  over  the  coming  years. 

The  primary  purposes  of  Globescope  are: 
(1)  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
challenges  posed  by  long-term  global  trends 
in  environment,  resources,  population,  and 
development;  (2)  to  encourage  and  facilitate 


positive  involvement  and  action  on  these 
issues  by  non-goVemmental  organizations 
and  individuals  at  the  local  level;  and  (3)  to 
highlight  the  U.S.  role  and  responsibility  in 
finding  cooperative  means  to  respond  to 
these  challenges.  Major  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  local  action  as  a  critical  element 
In  the  effort  to  build  broad  national  consen- 
sus for  sustainable  development  in  a 
healthy  world  environment. 

Who  should  take  part  in  Globescope? 
Why.  you.  of  course.  F^irticipants  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  will  include  local  and  na- 
tional citizen  leaders,  issue  experts,  educa- 
tors, public  officials,  conservationists,  corpo- 
rate planners.  Journalists,  and  concerned  in- 
dividuals—from the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  countries.  Including  the  Third  World. 

There  will  be  plenary  sessions  with  out- 
standing speakers  and  panelists  on  the 
issues,  naturally,  and  opportunities  through 
workshops  to  meet  those  who  can  tell  sto- 
ries of  either  success  or  failure  in  trying  to 
project  wider  concern  for  global  environ- 
mental problems  and  stimulate  direct  par- 
ticipation and  action  at  the  community 
level. 

Corporate  executives  wiD  be  welcome.  In- 
trinsic to  Globescope  is  the  recognition  that 
there  are  no  simple  solutions  or  easy  an- 
swers to  long-term  global  challenges.  In  a 
democracy  like  ours,  timely  policy  decisions 
must  be  based  on  public  discussion  open  to 
many  differing  perspectives.  Dialogue  and 
consensus— however  difficult  to  achieve— 
are  far  more  desirable  and  effective  ways  to 
solve  long-term  problems  than  antagonism, 
confrontation,  and  conflict.  That's  why 
many  voices  will  t>e  heard  in  Globescope. 

The  Coalition  has  underlined  its  commit- 
ment to  Globescope  by  establishing  an 
office  in  Portland  (our  first  operating  base 
outside  of  Washington  DC),  and  registering 
as  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  corporation  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Diane  Lowrie,  the  indi- 
vidual most  responsible  for  creation  of  the 
Globescope  project,  has  been  appointed  a 
representative  of  the  Coalition  in  her  work 
as  National  Coordinator. 

For  the  Coalition.  Globescope  is  particu- 
larly exciting  because  it  represents  a  major 
step  toward  one  of  our  goals:  to  expand  the 
dialogue  on  long-term  global  issues  at  the 
contununity  level  across  the  United  States.  It 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  reach  impor- 
tant new  constituencies  in  a  region  of  the 
country  known  for  environmental  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity.* 


HOME  TO  SEATTLE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  Craig  Arthur  Gannett  will 
leave  the  minority  staff  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  ConunJttee  to 
join  the  law  firm  of  Davis,  Wright, 
Todd.  Riese  &  Jones  In  Seattle,  WA. 
Craig  leaves  the  committee  staff  after 
ZVi  years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service 
as  counsel  for  the  minority. 

Craig  was  bom  and  raised  in  Seattle. 
He  went  to  both  college  and  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  received  his  B.A.  in  psy- 
chology in  1976  and  J.D.  in  1979.  He 
came  to  the  committee  in  August  1981, 
after  serving  as  a  law  clerk  to  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  Judge  Barbara  Rothstein  in 
Seattle. 

He  has  served  as  principal  minority 
counsel     to     the     Subcommittee     on 


Water  and  Power  and  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  numerous 
legislative  proposals  affecting  Federal 
water  projects,  hydropower,  irrigation, 
and  oil  and  gas  royalty  management, 
to  mention  just  a  few.  Craig  is  a  mar- 
velous writer  and,  unlike  so  many  law- 
yers, is  able  to  convey  his  thoughts  in 
a  precise  yet  appealing  style.  He  has  a 
quick  and  keen  legal  mind,  a  fine  wit, 
and  a  professional  attitude  about  his 
staff  responsibilities  that  have  made 
him  a  well  liked  and  respected  member 
of  the  committee  staff. 

Craig  is  one  of  those  individuals  who 
has  reveled  in  his  association  with  the 
Senate.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  the  Senate  is  contagious.  Nearly  ev- 
eryone with  whom  he  has  worked 
somehow  ended  up  enjoying  the  proc- 
ess more  because  of  that  enthusiasm. 
Craig  has  taken  every  opportimity  to 
learn  about  the  institution,  its  cus- 
toms, and  its  Members,  and  has  been 
proud  to  be  a  Senate  staff  member. 
His  colleagues  are  a  bit  more  proud 
themselves  for  his  company. 

As  Craig  moves  on  to  the  private 
sector,  I  wish  him  well  and  thank  him 
for  his  contribution  to  the  committee 
and  the  Senate.* 


COMMENTS     OF    SENATOR     STE- 
VENS BEFORE   THE   CHRISTEN- 
ING OF  THE    -ALASKA" 
•  Mr.    RUDMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  comments 
of  Senator  Ted  Stevens   before   the 
christening  of  the  Alaska  at  Groton, 
CT.  on  Saturday.  January  12.  1985. 
The  comments  are  as  follows: 
Comments  of  Senator  Stevens  Betore  the 
Chris'tening  or  the  "Alaska" 
I'm  proud  to  be  here  today  to  witness  the 
sponsoring  of  the  latest  Alaska  to  defend 
this  Nation. 

The  first  Alaska  was  a  wooden  screw  gun- 
boat commissioned  in  1869.  She  served  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan- 
tic—and was  stationed  a  brief  time  in  Sitka. 
AK. 

The  second  Alaska  was  a  steam  fishing 
vessel— a  mine-sweeper  during  the  First 
World  War. 

The  last  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  our 
State  was  a  heavy  cruiser  that  saw  action  at 
Iwo  Jima.  Okinawa,  and  during  the  3rd 
Fleet  operations  against  Japan.  She  was  re- 
tired in  1947  after  supporting  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Asian  theater  and  earning  three 
battle  stars  for  her  service. 

Now  one  of  our  finest  submarines  will 
carry  Alaska's  name  through  the  world's 
oceans  to  help  ensure  a  lasting  peace. 

The  last  time  I  was  briefed  on  Soviet  sub- 
marine strength.  I  was  more  shocked  than 
at  any  other  briefing  in  my  16  years  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  The  Soviets  have  an  awesome 
commitment  to  the  development  of  suprem- 
acy in  submarines— in  size,  speed  and  fire- 
power. They  maintain  a  heavy  presence  In 
the  North  Pacific— we  don't  have  a  single 
sub  stationed  in  Alaska. 

Those  facts,  however,  should  not  alarm 
you.  We  made  a  conscious  decision  not  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets  on  a  submarine  by 
submarine  basis.  Instead,  our  Government 
has  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  development 


of  this  highly  survivable  and  potent  class  of 
missile  launching  submarines— the  Trident 
submarine. 

As  the  most  effective  leg  of  America's  nu- 
clear triad,  the  Trident  provides  our  most 
stable  deterrent— particularly  in  light  of  the 
heavy  advantage  the  Soviets  hold  in  land 
based  ICBM's.  The  deterent  effect  of  our 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force  is  uncontes- 
table. For  more  than  20  years,  the  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  ballistic  missile  submarines 
have  quietly  and  effectively  carried  out 
their  mission  to  deter  nuclear  conflict.  Now 
Trident  represents  the  next  generation 
ready  to  patrol  the  oceans  to  oialntain 
peace. 

This  Alaska  and  her  sister  ships  illustrate 
our  commitment  to  deter  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Virtually  undetecUble. 
they  actually  protect  our  land  based  mis- 
siles, our  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 
our  aircraft  which  may  be  readily  pinpoint- 
ed and  are  not  capable  of  surviving  a  first 
attack  as  the  Trident  is. 

Although  representing  the  ultimate  in  our 
ability  to  retaliate,  it  is  more  important— in 
terms  of  preserving  the  peace— that  the  Tri- 
dent would  survive  a  first  strike,  thereby  en- 
suring America's  ability  to  retaliate.  God 
forbid  that  we  ever  have  to  use  the  Tri- 
dent's awesome  destructive  power— but  the 
fact  that  America  has  shown  the  resolve  to 
provide  this  deterrent  system  is  the  best  as- 
surance we  have  of  never  having  to  utilize 
it. 

Before  Catherine  formally  christens  the 
Alaska,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  couple 
of  issues  that  affect  the  future  not  only  of 
our  strategic  forces  but  of  our  total  national 
defense  efforts— the  budget  controversy  and 
the  reopened  start  talks  in  Geneva. 

We  christen  the  Alaska  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
undertaking  an  historic  new  beginning  to 
the  urgent  effort  to  control  the  ominous 
buildup  of  strategic  weapons  and  the  threat 
they  pose  to  humanity.  We  will  be  at  the 
bargaining  table  this  time  with  a  resolve  to 
radically  reduce  nuclear  weapons  and— in 
the  long  run,  hopefully— to  eliminate  them. 
Even  as  we  salute  the  Alaska,  then,  we  are 
determined  to  work  for  the  date  that  this 
vessel  and  the  amazing  power  it  will  carry 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  observers 
group  to  the  Geneva  talks.  I  have  an  active 
interest  in  the  direction  the  negotiation 
talks  will  take.  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  insure  that  the  Senate  will  be  kept 
informed  on  a  timely  basis  of  the  progress 
of  these  negotiations.  The  pole  of  the  ob- 
servers will  not  be  to  interfere  In  these  ne- 
gotiations. 

To  paraphrase  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  if  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  be  on 
board  when  this  vessel  docks  after  a  long 
submerged  voyage,  the  Senate  must  be  on 
board  as  she  sails.  The  observer  group  I  will 
co-chair  with  Senator  8am  Nitnn  must 
assure  full  disclosure  to  the  Senate  as  the 
negotiations  proceed.  And,  we  must  demon- 
strate that  we  know  how  to  deal  with  sensi- 
tive information— in  the  national  interest. 

The  two  superpowers,  no  matter  how  ear- 
nest their  efforts,  will  not  reverse  the  exist- 
ing buildup  of  strategic  weapons  easily  or 
quickly.  Issues  of  Immense  complexity, 
reaching  deeply  into  the  vital  Interests  of 
each  participant  and  the  whole  world  must 
be  analyzed,  debated,  and  resolved.  Decades 
of  deploying  terrible  weapons  of  destruction 
will  not  be  reversed  without  a  new  dedica- 
tion to  eliminating  the  fears  that  spawned 

those  weapons. 


It  is  critically  important  that  the  United 
States  during  these  negotiations  maintain 
the  strongest  defensive  position  possible. 
Recognizing  the  vast  superiority  the  Soviets 
enjoy  in  land-based  ICBM's.  this  modem 
and  effective  sea-based  deterrent  is  essentia] 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  national  security. 
Modernization  of  our  defensive  capability 
and  readiness  must  be  maintained.  Those 
needs  are  more  urgent  than  ever  as  we 
renew  the  effori  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the 
array  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Overdue  increases  in  Defense  appropria- 
tions enjoyed  nearly  universal  suppori  in 
Congress  with  the  advent  of  the  1980's  and 
the  election  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
When  I  took  chairmanship  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Congress 
was  eager  to  add  to  the  hefty  Defense  fund- 
ing proposed  by  F*resident  Reagan. 

And  there  was  a  clear  commitment  to  con- 
tinuing that  support,  and  recognition  that 
the  severe  budget  constraints  in  the  1970's 
and  left  our  Nation  with  a  weakened  de- 
fense structure. 

Now  that  suppori  has  eroded,  we  hear 
more  and  more  serious  proposals  not  only  to 
moderate  this  funding  support  but  to  re- 
verse the  orderly  growth  in  spending  that 
has  been  an  essential  part  of  our  commit- 
ment to  rebuilding  our  defensive  forces. 

We  must  support  reductions  in  the  De- 
fense budget  that  accompanying  an  across- 
the-board  commitment  to  eliminate  deficits 
of  the  past — after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  impact  on  national  security. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  acting  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  that  grew  out  of  the 
congressional  budget  and  authorization 
processes,  reduced  the  Defense  budgets  by 
$20  billion.  But  we  did  it  on  a  selective  and 
reasoned  basis,  without  serious  impairment 
of  our  goal  to  continue  modernizing  and  re- 
building our  military  forces. 

Costly  modernization  programs  were  au- 
thorized In  the  late  1970's  and  early  ISSO's— 
the  bills  are  now  due.  For  instance,  the  deci- 
sion to  build  this  submarine  was  made  in 
1978,  but  it's  being  paid  for  now.  The  De- 
fense budget  simply  isn't  as  flexible  as  its 
critics  would  have  you  believe.  Only  12  per- 
cent of  last  years  budget  was  for  new  invest- 
ment in  defense. 

This  Nations  defense  needs  must  not  be 
undermined  by  a  quick  fix  approach  to  the 
deficit  reduction  goal.  It's  cheaper  to  deter  a 
war  than  to  fight  one. 

Like  the  Alaska,  recent  events  in  Washing- 
ton and  Geneva  renew  my  hope  in  our 
future. 

As  the  father  of  six— three  sons,  three 
daughters— and  a  grandfather  three  times 
also,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  partici- 
pate here  today. 

Alaska,  I  pray  you  will  complete  each  mis- 
sion successfully;  that  the  men  and  women 
who  enable  you  to  defend  our  Nation  will 
have  the  strength  of  our  mountains,  the  pa- 
tience of  native  people  who  have  survived 
adversity  for  years;  the  ingenuity  of  those 
Alaskans  who  have  used  modem  technology 
to  produce  energy  and  other  resources 
under  conditions  unbearable  to  most 
humans;  and,  above  all,  the  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God  who  wUl  assure  that  we  work  to 
achieve  his  goals  as  we  perform  the  duties 
assigned  to  us.  We  are  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed—your duty,  Alaska,  to  maintain  the 
peace. 

Catherine.* 
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THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
REPUBLIC  OF  UTHUANIA 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
this,  the  67th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  independent  Lithuania 
which,  for  its  all-too-brief  existence  of 
22  years,  was  a  beacon  of  democracy. 
Symbolizing  the  determination  and 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Feb- 
ruary 16  provides  an  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  to  reflect  on  the  proud 
heritage  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  and  to  renew  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  which  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  stands.  It  is  always  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  join  with  more 
than  1  million  Lithuanian-Americans 
in  celebrating  this  quest  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom.  This  tribute  is.  as 
well,  a  testament  to  the  brave  struggle 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  who 
remain  in  their  homeland  where,  even 
under  foreign  repression,  these  cher- 
ished principles  will  not  die. 

On  February  16.  1918.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  reestablished  their  inde- 
pence  after  having  fallen  to  Russian 
rule  in  1795.  Their  constitution,  adopt- 
ed in  1922.  granted  to  their  people  the 
basic  freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion,  and  thus  ended  decades 
of  repression.  The  hope  and  pride  en- 
gendered by  this  new  constitution 
were  tragically  short  lived.  As  was  the 
case  with  all  the  Repbulics,  Lithua- 
nia's independence  was  crushed  in 
1940  when  it  was  occupied  again  by 
Soviet  Armed  Forces.  It  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviets  ever  since.  None- 
theless, the  Lithuanians'  indomitable 
spirit  situ  survives  as  an  example  of 
hope  to  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 

In  the  19th  century,  Lithuanian  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  in- 
creased substantially  due  to  the  op- 
pression under  the  czarlst  regime. 
Many  of  the  social  and  cultural  activi- 
ties repressed  in  the  homeland  found 
strong  expression  in  America:  we  in 
Maryland  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
large  and  active  Lithuanian  communi- 
ty, prospering  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  teachers,  scientists,  art- 
ists, and  technicians.  Lithuanians  can 
be  proud  of  their  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  self-help  and  voluntarism. 
There  are  well  over  2.000  Lithuanian 
charities  and  self-help  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  can  state  first 
hand  that  their  pride  and  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  freedom  and  equality 
have  greatly  enriched  the  lives  of 
those  around  them. 

While  today  we  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic, 
it  is  Important  to  recall  that  the  Lith- 
uanians have  a  long  and  valorous  his- 
tory as  a  people,  sparuiing  over  700 
years.  The  history  of  this  valiant 
nation  has  been  filled  with  accounts  of 
battle  and  struggle  against  aggressors. 


The  Lithuanian  defenders  have  stood 
resolutely  against  their  adversaries 
and  their  commitment  to  freedom  re- 
mained steadfast.  Above  all.  the  gal- 
lant Lithuanian  people  have  withstood 
centuries  of  relentless  pressure  to 
abandon  their  religion,  culture  and 
language.  The  success  of  Lithusmian 
immigrants  in  maintaining  their  cul- 
tural heritage  has  resulted  in  count- 
less valuable  contributions  not  only  to 
Lithuania,  but  to  our  own  country  as 
well. 

On  this  67th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  we  should  reflect 
on  the  vision  of  freedom  which  contin- 
ues to  bum  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  on  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  and  continue  to 
be  made  by  noble  individuals.  In  Vik- 
toras  Petkus.  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  this 
vision  personified.  A  close  associate  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  in  1976  which  promoted  the  im- 
plementation of  Helsinki  accords  on 
human  rights  and  reported  on  Soviet 
violations  of  those  rights.  Last  arrest- 
ed in  1977.  he  has  spent  20  years  in 
Soviet  prisons.  One  year  has  passed 
since  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
Viktoras  Petkus;  he  was  last  said  to  be 
in  the  Kuchino  forced  labor  camp.  We 
should  be  concerned  over  his  fate  and 
future. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  great 
repression  the  people  of  Lithuania 
continue  to  hold  fast  to  the  principles 
of  basic  human  rights.  On  February 
16.  as  we  commemorate  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1918. 
we  pay  tribute  to  them.  Their  courage 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples.  Let  us 
hope,  as  they  hope,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  their  beloved  homeland 
once  again  flies  the  banner  of  freedom 
and  Justice  for  all.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
maui  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  Information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  have  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
covering  letters  is  available  to  Sena- 


tors in  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
DcrcNSE  Security  Assistance  Agemcy, 

Wtuhington,  DC.  February  5.  198S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Locar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Amu  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-12  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Canada  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $55  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director. 

Attachments:  Separate  Cover  Classified 
Annex. 

Transmittal  No.  85-12 

MOTICK   or    proposed    issuance   op   LBTTn   OP 

oppzr  pursuant  to  section  38  (Bi   op  the 

arms  export  control  act 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Canada. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  defense 
equipment.'  $40  million;  other,  $15  million: 
total.  $55  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Service*  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  48  MK  48  MOD  4  torpe- 
does, training,  and  related  support. 

(iv)  Military  Department  Navy  (AJL). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  ContatTted 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  5.  1985. 

Policy  Justificatioii 

canada— mk  48  mod  4  torpedoes 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  48  MK  48 
MOD  4  torpedoes,  training,  and  related  sup- 
port at  an  estimated  cost  of  $55  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  requires  the 
MK  48  MOD  4  torpedo  weapon  system  to 
upgrade  Its  current  anti-submarine  defense 
capabilities  in  support  of  its  NATO  defense 
commitments.  The  Canadian  military  estab- 
lishment is  fully  capable  of  absorbing  this 
weapon  system  within  its  current  submarine 
forces.  This  sale  will  provide  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  with  a  modem  and  effective 
anti-submarine  weapon  system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Gould  Incor- 
porated of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  VS. 


Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Canada. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  February  5,  198S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-08.  conceming 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $22  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF.  Director. 
Attachments. 

Transmittal  No.  85-08 

NOTICE  of  proposed  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
OFFER  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  38  (bl  OF  THE 
ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser.  Korea. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  defense 
equipment,'  $17  million;  other,  $5  million; 
total.  $22  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  four  F-4E  aircraft  with 
modifications,  and  technical  orders. 

(iv)  Military  Department  Air  Force 
(SGK). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  5.  1985. 

Policy  Justification 
korea— f-4e  aircraft 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  four  F-4E  air- 
craft with  modifications,  and  technical 
orders  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $22  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  important  force  for  political  stability  and 
economic  progress  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  sale 
of  this  equipment  and  support  will  enhance 
deterrence  and  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  needs  these  air- 
craft to  replace  F-4E  aircraft  lost  in  peace- 
time accidents  and  thus  maintain  their  F-4E 
inventory  at  the  previously  agreed  upon 
force  level.  These  aircraft  can  be  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Korean  Air  Force. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
this  region. 

These  F-4E  aircraft  will  be  provided  from 
inventory  on  "as  is.  where  is  "  basis. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


'  A5  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  th.;  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  U.S. 
FUNDS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  Joined  16  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
White  House  expressing  our  grave 
concern  about  the  recent  decision  not 
to  provide  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  [IPPF]  with 
17  million  dollars'  worth  of  population 
assistance  appropriated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget. 

This  action  is  especially  distressing 
because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  sever- 
al underdeveloped  nations  in  Africa 
are  experiencing  famine.  First,  we  are 
told  that  IPPF  funds  are  withheld, 
and  now  we  learn  that  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
is  holding  up  money  for  family  plan- 
ning that  might  limit  the  number  of 
babies  bom  into  desperate  poverty,  by 
not  yet  providing  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities 
[UNFPA]  the  funds  appropriated  for 
it. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  February  5,  1985, 
issue  of  the  Boston   Globe,   entitled 
"Population  Growth  and  U.S.  Funds," 
which  sheds  Important  new  light  on 
this  issue. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  5,  1985] 
Population  Growth  and  U.S.  Frnros 
Even  as  the  hollow-eyed  faces  of  starving 
children    stare    out    of    photographs    from 
Africa,  an  illogical  and  Indecent  move  is 
afoot   to   deny   family   planning   to   those 
countries  most  in  need  of  it. 

With  macabre  hypocrisy,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  holding  up  money  for  family 
planning  that  might  limit  the  number  of 
babies  bom  into  desperate  poverty,  while 
larding  out  money  to  feed  those  already 
bom— and  already  starving. 

A  freeze  has  been  put  on  a  congressional 
appropriation  of  $46  million  for  programs  to 
be  carried  out  in  1985  by  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities.  UNFPA  had 
targeted  a  large  proportion  of  those  funds 
for  Africa,  the  continent  with  the  fastest 
growing  population  In  the  world. 

The  freeze  Is  a  reaction  to  reports,  largely 
out-of-date,  about  coercive  contraceptive 
and  abortion  practices  in  China— practices 
that  are  illegal  and  for  which  some  workers 
have  been  Jailed.  Although  an  Investigatory 
team  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  went  to  China  last  June  and 
concluded  that  "allegations  that  U.S.  funds 
supported  any  coercive  family-planning 
practices  were  unfounded, "  AID  is  refusing 
to  release  any  money  for  UNFPA. 

UNFPA  funds  have  never  directly  aided 
family  planning  or  abortion  In  China,  nor 
have  they  been  used  for  coercive  practices 
anywhere.  UNFPA  money  to  China  paid  for 
IBM  computers  to  process  the  census  there 
In  the  early  1980s,  and  now  primarily  sup- 
ports the  training  of  demographers,  mater- 
nal and  infant-care  workers  and  studies  to 
reduce  infant  mortality. 

Third  World  countries,  whose  population 
increases  will  account  for  90  percent  of  the 
world's  growth  over  the  next  15  years,  rely 
heavily  on  UNFPA  family  programs. 
UNFPA  was  to  receive  a  total  of  $160  mil- 
lion in  1985  from  137  donor  nations.  Now, 
the  U.S.  Is  reneging  on  one-fourth  of  it. 


In  addition  to  this  denial  of  family-plan- 
ning funds,  a  new  U.S.  policy  has  eliminated 
$17  million  for  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation,  the  world's  largest  in- 
dependent family-planning  agency. 

IPPF.  too.  had  planned  major  programs 
for  the  11  African  countries  most  sorely  af- 
flicted by  drought  and  famine.  IPPF  sup- 
port was  ended  because  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  its  work— with  non-U.S.  money— re- 
lates to  abortion,  principally  educational 
and  referral  services.  The  cutback  in  funds 
for  family  planning  is  certain  to  increase  re- 
liance on  abortion,  the  reverse  of  the  intent. 

While  the  famine  in  Africa  is  met  with 
compassion  and  emergency  feeding  pro- 
grams, to  attribute  its  cause  solely  to 
drought  of  poor  farming  practices  is  mis- 
leading. "The  underlying  reason  for  what 
has  occurred  in  Ethiopia  and  its  neighbor- 
ing countries  is  overjxjpulation."  says 
Wemer  Pomos,  president  of  the  Population 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  Africa's  popu- 
lation of  535  million  will  rise  to  855  million 
within  15  years. 

Not  only  is  it  false  economy  to  feed  the 
starving  while  denying  help  to  stem  their 
niunber.  It  Is  singularly  cruel  and  wholly 
wrong.* 


WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
argued  many  times  before  my  col- 
leagues about  the  significance  of  water 
development  In  South  Dakota,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  authorization 
of  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  and 
CENDAK  irrigation  projects.  It  is  im- 
portant, now,  to  hear  from  another 
point  of  view. 

William  J.  Janklow,  Governor  of 
South  Dakota,  has  contacted  me,  and 
he  has  stressed  to  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  the  same  points  I  have 
often  argued  before  you.  I  ask  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

January  31,  1985. 
Hon.  James  Abdhor. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Tom  Daschle. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressmen:  We  understand  that 
you  will  soon  be  introducing  authorization 
legislation  for  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  and 
CENDAK  irrigation  projects,  and  strongly 
urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  secure 
the  earliest  possible  Congressional  approval 
of  these  measures. 

At  the  state  and  local  levels  we  have  done 
all  that  we  can  to  develop  the  CENDAK  and 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  projects.  We  have  es- 
tablished a  unified  state  water  plan  and  re- 
formed our  institutional  structures  to  imple- 
ment this  plan.  The  local  sponsors  have 
raised  substantial  contributions  to  fund 
project  study  efforts.  The  CENDAK  spon- 
sors have  utilized  over  $1.5  million  to  inves- 
tigate and  design  their  project,  while  the 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  sponsors  have  also  pro- 
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vided  $1.5  million  for  similar  use  on  their 
project.  Also,  the  state  has  provided  strong 
financial  support  in  the  form  of  study  loans 
and  direct  study  participation  to  further 
both  projects.  Collectively,  the  state  and 
local  sponsors  have  contributed  more  to  the 
initial  study  of  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  and 
CENDAK  projects  than  probably  any  other 
water  project  sponsors  throughout  the 
country.  Project  chronologies  which  further 
document  state  and  local  efforts  in  support 
of  these  projects  are  enclosed. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  the  federal 
government  to  implement  the  remainder  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  We  cannot  continue  to 
watch  other  eastern  and  western  states 
obtain  their  priority  while  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  suffers  from  economic  stagna- 
tion. We  need  aggressive  and  effective 
action  on  your  part  to  continue  the  great 
progress  made  to  date.  Congressional  delay 
could  effectively  negate  such  progress  and 
essentially  kill  the  CENDAK  and  Lake 
Andes- Wagner  projects.  State  and  local  sup- 
port win  inevitably  erode  over  time  unless 
Congress  performs  in  a  responsible  and  ex- 
peditious manner.  We  look  to  you  to  ensure 
that  Congress  takes  the  action  required  this 
session  which  will  lead  to  project  construc- 
tion. 

We  are  ready  to  provide  any  support  you 
might  deem  appropriate  during  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  and  CENDAK  authorization  legisla- 
tion. Please  contact  us  regarding  any 
progress  or  problems  with  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Bill. 

CENDAK— Chronology  of  Eveitts 

June,  1980— Governor  Janklow  meets  with 
Interior  Secretary  Watt.  Federal  commit- 
ment obtained  to  fulfill  Pick-Sloan  obliga- 
tion to  South  Dakota. 

January,  1981— Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(Billings)  proposes  traditional  five  year  gen- 
eral investigation  to  determine  feasibility  of 
project  for  federal  authorization.  Unaccept- 
able to  state;  more  responsive  schedule 
needed. 

June,  1981— Governor  Janklow  meets  with 
Interior  Assistant  Secretary  Carruthers. 
General  agreement  reached  to  aggressively 
pursue  state  water  project  priorities. 

July,  1981— Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Bil- 
lings) proposes  new  two-stage  planning 
process  to  expedite  planning  investigation 
in  response  to  June,  1981  Janklow-Carruth- 
ers  meeting.  Stage  one  intended  as  general 
concept  study,  and  stage  two  intended  as  de- 
tailed advsinced  planning  analysis. 

August,  1981— Governor  Janklow  delivers 
Huron  water  speech  outlining  state  water 
development  program  and  "Big  Ten"  water 
project  priorities. 

November,  1981— CENDAK  forms  non- 
profit organization  and  raises  over  $300,000 
in  landowner  contributions  to  pursue 
project  development. 

April.  1982— Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Bil- 
lings), State,  and  CENDAK  local  sponsors 
agree  to  18  month  plan  of  study  as  part  of 
new  two-stage  planning  process.  CENDAK 
planning  report  and  draft  environmental 
statement  scheduled  for  completion  by  CX;- 
tober,  1983. 

September,  1982— SUte  and  CENDAK 
representatives  meet  with  Secretary  Watt 
and  Commissioner  Broadbent  to  review  gen- 
eral status  of  project.  Administration  indi- 
cates support  for  full  development  of 
474,000  acres. 

October,  1982— State  Board  of  Water  and 
Natural  Resources  approves  $300,000  study 


loan  to  CENDAK  for  project  feasibility  in- 
vestigation. 

February,  1983— Dispute  over  project 
drainage  requirements  and  drainage  costs 
delays  completion  of  plan  formulation  work- 
ing document. 

March.  1983— State  Legislature  approves 
bill  to  improve  effectiveness  of  irrigation 
and  other  special  water  use  districts. 

June.  1983— State  and  CENDAK  repre- 
sentatives meet  with  Broadt>ent  and  Region- 
al Director  Marcotte  to  discuss  drainage 
conflict.  Broadbent  indicates  general  sup- 
port for  project  and  establishes  special 
group  to  examine  drainage  costs. 

July,  1983— Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Bil- 
lings) releases  plan  formulation  working 
document  and  recommends  full  474,000  acre 
plan.  Drainage  costs,  however,  still  disputed 
and  sinking  fund  concept  established  to 
cover  Bureau's  estimate 

August.  1983— State  Board  of  Water  and 
Natural  Resources  approves  $500,000  study 
loan  to  CENDAK  for  continued  feasibility 
investigation. 

October,  1983— Special  drainage  group  has 
final  meeting  and  reaches  compromise  on 
cost  estimate.  Parties  proceed  toward  com- 
pletion of  planning  report,  but  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  (Billings)  indicates  report  will 
be  delayed  six  months  due  primarily  to  pre- 
vious drainage  dispute.  New  completion  date 
schedule  for  April.  1984. 

December,  1983— Special  election  conduct- 
ed and  voter  approval  obtained  for  estab- 
lishing a  new  Conservancy  Subdistrict  orga- 
nized around  CENDAK  project  area  bound- 
aries. 

March,  1984— SUte  and  CENDAK  repre- 
sentatives meet  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(Billings)  to  review  draft  of  planning  report. 
All  basic  issues  resolved. 

April,  1984— Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(Washington.  D.C.)  sends  telegram  to  Bil- 
lings indicating  that  proposed  project  of 
474,000  acres  is  unacceptable  due  to  size  and 
cost.  D.C.  recommends  maxium  290.000  acre 
of  project  primarily  including  aquifer  lands. 

April.  1984— State  and  CENDAK  repre- 
sentatives submit  counter-proposal  to 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  (D.C.)  for  two-stage 
project  consisting  of  300,000  acres  in  stage  I 
and  174,000  acres  in  stage  II.  Proposal  calls 
for  continued  analysis  of  stage  I  while  cer- 
tain drainage  questions  associated  with 
stage  II  lands  are  pursued.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation (D.C.)  agrees  to  counter-proposal 
but  directs  Billings  to  submit  supplemental 
plan  formulation  working  document  prior  to 
completing  planning  report  based  on  two- 
stage  development. 

May.  1984— Governor  Janklow  calls  for 
special  session  of  State  Legislature  to  con- 
sider abolishing  conservancy  subdistricts 
and  establishing  more  effective  water  devel- 
opment districts.  Legislature  overwhelming- 
ly approves  proposal  to  create  CENDAK 
and  five  other  water  development  districts. 

July,  1984— Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Bil- 
lings) completes  supplemental  plan  formula- 
tion working  document  tmd  submits  it  to 
Washington.  DC.  and  E&R  Center.  Billings 
proceeds  with  planning  report  and  indicates 
it  will  be  completed  by  October.  1984  (one 
year  after  originally  scheduled). 

October.  1984— Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(D.C.)  and  E&R  Center  indicate  supplemen- 
tal plan  formulation  working  document  and 
draft  planing  report  Inadequate.  Lack  of  de- 
tailed analysis  cited  in  a  number  of  areas 
(drainage,  water  quality,  mitigation),  al- 
though such  analysis  was  intended  under 
second  phase  of  two-stage  planning  process. 
Also,  D.C.  objects  to  customized  procedures 


for  claiming  certain  livestock  benefits,  al- 
though such  benefits  were  identified  in 
original  PFWD  approved  by  D,C.  in  July, 
1983. 

November,  1984— Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(Billings)  indicates  April.  1985  earliest  possi- 
ble completion  of  planning  report  based  on 
new  comments  from  E<hR  Center  and  D.C. 

November.  1984— State  Board  of  Water 
and  Natural  Resources  approves  $500,000 
study  loan  to  CENDAK  for  continued  feasi- 
bility investigation. 

November.  1984— Voters  elect  new  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  recently  established 
water  development  districts. 

January.  1985— New  water  development 
districts  hold  first  organizational  meetings 
to  set  budgets  and  work  programs. 

January,  1985— CENDAK  prepares  and 
has  state  legislation  introduced  to  establish 
irrigation  district  with  authority  to  contract 
and  finance  project  development. 

Lake  Anobs-Wacner  Chronolooy  of  Evekts 

1959  to  1966— Bureau  of  Reclamation  eval- 
uates the  Lower  James-Ft.  Randall  area  and 
identifies  the  Wagner  Unit  as  acceptable  for 
flood  irrigation.  Project  is  opposed  locally 
due  to  lack  of  consideration  for  local  con- 
cerns and  extensive  wildlife  mitigation. 

March.  1969— Frustrated  by  years  of 
delay,  project  sponsors  organize  into  an  irri- 
gation district  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a 
project  locally. 

March.  1974— The  State  Legislature 
grants  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  irrigation 
district  $35,000  to  initiate  a  preliminary  de- 
tailed feasibility  analysis. 

1975  to  1978— With  a  positive  preliminary 
analysis  the  district  l>onds  for  $850,000  to 
develop  a  feasibility  analysis.  When  request- 
ed to  vote  on  financing  construction,  the 
project  is  defeated  due  to  high  repayment 
cost  and  a  lack  of  Pick-Sloan  power  rates. 

June.  1980— Governor  Janklow  meets  with 
Secretary  Watt.  Federal  commitment  ob- 
tained to  fulfill  Pick-Sloan  obligation  to 
South  Dakota. 

June.  1981— Governor  Janklow  meets  with 
Interior  Assistant  Secretary  Carruthers. 
General  agreement  reached  to  aggressively 
pursue  state  water  project  priorities. 

August.  1981— Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
evaluates the  Wagner  Unit  at  the  request  of 
the  state.  A  13.500  acre  project  is  proposed. 
The  state  and  project  sponsors  indicate  this 
project  Is  too  small  and  request  the  Bureau 
to  expand  the  project  area. 

August,  1981— Governor  Janklow  delivers 
Huron  water  speech  outlining  state  water 
development  program  and  "Big  Ten"  water 
project  priorities. 

June,  1982— Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
poses a  project  within  a  35,000  acre  area.  A 
steering  committee  is  formed  and  within  a 
month  27,800  acres  are  signed  up  to  be  re- 
evaluated. 

December,  1982— Steering  committee  or- 
ganizes into  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water 
Systems  Inc.  and  the  state  Board  of  Water 
and  Natural  Resources  approves  a  loan  of 
$300,000  to  complete  the  engineering  analy- 
sis west  of  Choteau  Creek. 

March,  1983— State  Legislature  approves 
bill  to  improve  effectiveness  of  irrigation 
and  other  special  water  use  districts. 

December.  1983— Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  steering  committee  meet  and  decide  to 
include  lands  east  of  Choteau  Creek.  An  ad- 
ditional $150,000  loan  is  approved  by  the 
state  Board  of  Water  and  Natural  Resources 
to  fund  the  project  study. 


April.  1984— Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
leases the  Draft  Planning  Report/Draft  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  for  lands 
west  of  Choteau  Creek.  A  supplement  for 
the  lands  east  of  Choteau  Creek  is  released 
about  3  months  later. 

May.  1984— Governor  Janklow  calls  for 
special  session  of  State  Legislature  to  con- 
sider abolishing  conservancy  subdistricts 
and  establishing  more  effective  water  devel- 
opment districts.  State  Legislature  over- 
whelmingly approves  proposal  to  create 
Southern  Missouri  and  five  other  water  de- 
velopment districts. 

September,  1984-A  final  loan  of  $50,000 
is  secured  from  the  slate  Board  of  Water 
and  Natural  Resources  to  complete  the 
project  study. 

November,  1984— The  Planning  Report/ 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  in 
final  form  is  released  and  forwarded  for 
review  as  the  Proposed  Regional  Directors 
Report. 

November,  1984— Voters  elect  new  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  recently  established 
water  development  districts. 

January.  1985— New  water  development 
districu  hold  first  organizational  meeting  to 
set  budgets  and  work  programs. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor's  letter  proves  the  strong 
local  support  these  projects  have,  and 
it  effectively  argues  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  act  now.  I  cannot 
stress  enough  how  vital  these  irriga- 
tion projects  are  to  the  stabilization  of 
my  State's  economy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
review  Governor  Janklow's  letter  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  type  of 
dedication  South  Dakota  has  to  the 
development  of  its  water.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  match  my  State's  dedication  to 
the  development  of  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  and  CENDAK  irrigation 
projects.* 


CHASE  WOODHOUSE 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  to  tackle  the  many  important 
issues  facing  the  99th  Congress,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  re- 
membrance of  one  of  our  most  es- 
teemed former  Members. 

Mr.  President,  recently  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut  was  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
public  servants,  and  all  of  America  was 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  movement  toward 
women's  equality.  Her  name  was 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Connecticut 
has  always  prided  itself  on  being  a 
leader  in  the  movement  toward  equali- 
ty for  women,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
are  especially  proud  of  the  women 
who  have  served  us  in  Congress,  in- 
cluding Claire  Booth  Luce,  the  Honor- 
able Ella  T.  Grasso,  and  in  the  99th 
Congress,  my  colleagues  Nancy  John- 
son and  Barbara  B,  Kennellv.  Few 
have  served  as  well,  however,  or  done 
as  much  to  better  the  lives  of  other 
women,  as  Chase  Woodhouse.  Some  of 


my  colleagues  remember  ser\'ing  with 
Chase,  who  represented  Connecticut's 
Second  District  with  great  distinction 
between  1944  and  1950.  Her  service  to 
Connecticut,  however,  went  far 
beyond  her  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Chase  was  Connecticut's  secretary  of 
the  State  and  served  on  a  variety  of 
State  boards  and  commissions,  includ- 
ing the  Connecticut  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Council,  the  New 
England  Committee  on  Solar  Energy, 
the  Connecticut  Humanities  Council, 
the  State  Commission  on  Housing  and 
New  Communities,  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Connecticut's  Future.  She  also 
was  chairwoman  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  in  1965  she  was  1  of  12  women 
elected  as  delegates  to  the  Connecticut 
Constitutional  Convention. 

In  addition  to  this  long  record  of 
service.  Chase  distinguished  herself  as 
an  educator  and  a  friend  of  the  young. 
She  issued  four  publications  on  laws 
relating  to  children  in  Cormecticut. 
She  also  was  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Connecticut  College,  a  senior  econo- 
mist at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  personnel  director  of 
Women's  College  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
personal  loss  with  the  passing  of 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. She  was  a  great  friend  of  my 
family,  a  great  Democrat,  and  both  a 
teacher  and  inspiration  to  me  as  I 
began  my  career  in  politics.  Her  at- 
tempts to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  young  people  and  the  laws  af- 
fecting them  helped  lead  me  to  sug- 
gest formation  of  the  Senate  chil- 
dren's caucus,  which  today  boasts  27 
Members  of  this  body.  I  valued  her 
friendship  and  advice,  and  I  will  miss 
both  greatly. 

We  remember  Chase,  Mr.  President, 
not  just  because  of  her  many  accom- 
plishments, and  not  just  because  of 
the  sense  of  loss  her  passing  brings  to 
so, many  of  us  from  Connecticut.  We 
remember  her  for  her  concern,  for  her 
energy,  and  for  the  great  example  she 
set  for  us. 

A  few  years  before  her  death.  Mr. 
President.  Chase  was  asked  how  she 
managed  to  combine  her  successful  po- 
litical and  professional  careers  with 
the  demands  of  being  a  wife  and 
mother.  Her  reply  is  worth  listening 
to:  "I  have  tried  to  approach  whatever 
obstacles  I  have  encountered  as  part 
of  my  daily  life."  she  said.  "If  a  prob- 
lem is  set  aside  as  something  to  be 
worried  about,  rather  than  something 
to  be  dealt  with,  then  worry  itself  be- 
comes an  obstacle." 

I  hope  we  remember  those  words, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  woman  who 
spoke  them,  as  we  wrestle  with  the 
many  important  issues  before  us  in 
the  99th  Congress.* 


HOME  OUTDOOR  ANTENNAS 
AND  LOCAL  ZONING  RULES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  3,  I  introduced  two  resolu- 
tions, Senate  Resolution  35  and 
Senate  Resolution  36.  setting  out 
standards  which  I  hope  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will 
adopt  concerning  local  regulation  of 
the  installation  of  home  outdoor  com- 
munication antennas.  What  I  have 
sought  to  do  is  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  interest  of  individual  citi- 
zens who  desire  to  install  personal 
communication  antennas  and  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  local  governments 
in  regulating  local  matters,  consistent 
with  Federal  policy  enunciated  in  the 
first  amendment  and  national  commu- 
nications laws. 

The  standards  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lutions are  rather  simple.  First,  a  local 
rule  must  not  discriminate  among  dif- 
ferent types  of  antennas.  Second,  a 
local  rule  shall  not  be  anticompetitive. 
Third,  if  the  local  regulation  meets 
the  two  previous  standards,  it  is  valid 
if  necessary  to  accomplish  a  compel- 
ling governmental  purpose,  and  by 
necessary  I  mean  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable alternative. 

Today  I  will  discuss  the  background 
of  the  subject  at  greater  length  than  I 
had  time  to  do  in  my  explanatory 
statement  of  January  3.  FCC  action  is 
necessary  because  of  an  increasing 
trend  in  some  communities  to  effec- 
tively prohibit  their  citizens  from  re- 
ceiving news,  public  affairs,  and  enter- 
tainment programming  through  over 
the  air  services  such  as  broadcast  and 
satellite.  Moreover,  the  same  restric- 
tions all  too  often  prevent  proper  op- 
eration of  amateur,  citizen  band,  and 
other  personal  transmitting  or  receiv- 
ing equipment.  These  results  arise 
from  zoning  restrictions  banning  out- 
door antennas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  of  erecting  and 
using  antennas.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues from  personal  knowledge  that 
outside  antennas  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  tune  into  ham  radio  signals, 
more  distant  broadcast  signals,  and 
satellite  signals. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  which  I  have 
put  some  of  my  antennas  was  to  con- 
nect hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
troops  in  Asia  with  their  families  back 
home  by  patching  short-wave  radio 
signals  into  the  phone  lines  at  my 
amateur  sUtions.  This  would  have 
been  impossible  without  outside  an- 
tennas. Stringent  ordinances  would 
have  denied  comfort  to  many  military 
families. 

Similarly,  amateur  radio  operators 
around  the  country  routinely  use  their 
equipment  to  carry  out  communica- 
tions which  benefit  the  public  at  large. 
They  do  this  voluntarily  at  no  charge. 
Recent  experiments  have  even  tested 
using  amateur  radio  circuits  to  tempo- 
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rarily  replace  telephone  circuits 
during  an  emergency.  But  ham  opera- 
tors are  not  going  to  be  around  when 
needed  during  an  emergency,  if  they 
cannot  install  the  antennas  essentisil 
to  their  training  and  mission. 

Although  I  have  the  deepest  concern 
for  the  powers  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  vitality  of  the  Fed- 
eral system,  I  am  troubled  to  see  the 
apparent  lack  of  understanding  within 
many  localities  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual citizens  and  national  communica- 
tions policy  intended  to  foster  compe- 
tition among  the  electronic  media 
services  and  adequately  provide  for 
personal  and  safety  uses  of  radio. 

LOCAL  ZONINC  POWERS 

Now,  I  will  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  local  communities  and  States 
have  the  right  to  carry  out  beneficial 
purposes  through  use  of  their  zoning 
and  other  regulatory  powers.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  in  a  case  concerning 
an  ordinance  restricting  placement  of 
political  signs  on  public  utilities  poles, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
local  regulatory  power  can  be  exer- 
cised for  esthetic  purposes  so  long  as 
the  ordinance  is  not  designed  to  sup- 
press communication  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  and  that  equally  ef- 
fective alternative  means  of  communi- 
cation exist.  City  Council  v.  Taxpayers 
for  Vincent,  104  S.  Ct.  2118  (1984). 

Also,  localities  possess  authority  to 
issue  traditional  safety  rules  imposed 
under  local  police  power,  such  as  a  re- 
quirement that  a  home  antenna  meet 
a  roof's  load  factor  specifications  so  it 
would  not  be  torn  off  in  the  first  wind- 
storm. In  other  words,  I  am  not  pro- 
posing that  the  Federal  Government 
totally  preempt  local  powers.  Each 
local  community  and  neighborhood 
has  legitimate  interests  in  securing  the 
welfare  of  its  locality. 

There  is  a  middle  ground,  between 
prohibiting  all  outside  antennas  every- 
where in  the  community  and  allowing 
any  kind  or  size  of  antenna  anywhere. 
Reasonable  height,  screening  and 
safety  or  esthetic  concerns,  applied  on 
a  narrow  and  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
are  substantial  interests  which  a  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  preserve.  Of 
course,  these  concerns  should  be 
actual  and  not  be  asserted  as  a  clock 
for  anticompetitive  reasons.  Also,  the 
ordinances  concerned  should  iUlow  for 
reasonable  variances. 

Even  the  esthetic  purpose  doctrine  is 
not  unlimited.  Unlike  the  home  anten- 
na situation,  no  national  communica- 
tions law  applied  in  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  case.  Here,  there  is  a  new 
section  705  of  the  Communications 
Act  which  specifically  secures  the 
right  of  home  Earth  station  operators 
to  view  unscrambled  signals  for  their 
personal  viewing  and  there  is  a  long 
line  of  FCC  decisions  related  to  com- 
munications services.  These  prevailing 
national  interests  cannot  be  thwarted 
by  localities. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  INTERESTS 

Mr.  President,  prohibition  or  impair- 
ment of  participation  by  citizens  in  na- 
tional communications  services  direct- 
ly implicates  both  the  constitutional 
right  of  access  to  information  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  and 
recent  Federal  policies  to  encourage 
competition  in  the  electronic  delivery 
of  news  and  entertainment  programs 
to  the  public. 

The  first  amendment  interests  are 
clearly  acknowledged  in  two  seminal 
Supreme  Court  cases:  Associated  Press 
v.  United  States,  326  U.S.  1  (1945),  and 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  v.  F.C.C..  395 
U.S.  367  (1969).  In  the  Associated 
Press  case  the  Court's  opinion  empha- 
sizes that  the  "first  amendment  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  information 
from  diverse  and  antagonistic  groups 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public."  In  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  the 
Court  expounded  upon  the  first 
amendment  right  of  individuals  to  re- 
ceive information  by  radio,  which  it 
viewed  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
right  of  speakers  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation. 

Congress  has  consistently  sought  to 
promote  these  constitutional  rights  by 
encouraging  competition  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  information  and  programs  to 
the  public.  For  example,  last  year  we 
enacted  a  comprehensive  cable  bill. 
Public  Law  98-549,  which  includes  a 
provision  (codified  at  47  U.S.C.  §  623) 
deregulating  rates  where  "effective 
competition"  exists  between  cable  and 
other  comparable  services.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  another  provision  of  the 
same  law  authorizes  the  sale  and  use 
of  backyard  satellite  Earth  stations  to 
receive  unscrambled  signals  (47  U.S.C. 
§705[b]-[e]).  In  1983  we  enacted  a 
new  section  7  of  the  Communications 
Act  (47  U.S.C.  i  157)  to  clarify  the 
Federal  policy  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
vision of  new  technologies  and  services 
to  the  public  and  to  provide  proce- 
dures to  make  sure  this  policy  is  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  essential  to  establish  that  these 
constitutional  rights  and  Federal  poli- 
cies cannot  be  ignored  and  effectively 
overruled  when  local  communities 
enact  zoning  ordinances.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  effect  of  in- 
direct local  prohibition  or  limitation 
upon  the  following  services. 

BACKYARD  SATELLITE  RECEPTION 

There  are  now  over  1  million  back- 
yard satellite  receivers  in  use  with  an- 
other 60,000  t>eing  sold  each  month. 
Last  year,  by  section  5  of  Public  Law 
98-549,  we  established  a  Federal  right 
for  the  use  of  such  receivers  to  tune 
into  the  unscrambled  programming 
being  relayed  by  satellite.  This  right  is 
conditioned  only  by  the  requirement 
that  appropriate  fees  be  paid  for  use 
of  the  programming  when  negotiated 
marketing  system  may  be  established. 


Backyard  receivers  permit  individ- 
uals in  rural  and  noncable  areas  to  re- 
ceive programming  which  is  available 
to  citizens  living  in  cable  areas.  These 
receivers  also  provide  individuals  in 
cable  areas  an  alternative  to  cable 
service,  and  thus  constitute  one  of  the 
competing  sources  to  cable  envisaged 
by  the  rate  deregulation  provisions  of 
the  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act. 
noted  above.  If  dishes  are  banned, 
rather  than  reasonably  regulated,  the 
Federal  policy  to  promote  alternative 
information  sources  is  irreparably 
damaged. 

SATELLITE  MASTER  ANTENNA  SERVICES  ISMATVI 

SMATV  most  commonly  provides 
programming  to  persons  who  live  in 
apartments  and  condominiums.  A  sat- 
ellite receiving  station  is  established 
and  the  program  signals  fed  to  private 
residences  without  crossing  public 
streets.  Each  SMATV  system  is.  in 
effect,  a  small  scale  cable  system  locat- 
ed completely  on  private  property.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  backyard  satellite 
dishes,  prohibiting  reasonable  location 
of  satellite  dishes  also  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  SMATV  service,  and 
damages  our  national  policy  of  pro- 
moting competitive  services. 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  SERVICE  IDBSl 

The  DBS  service  envisages  use  of 
high  power  satellite  transponders  to 
transmit  programs  directly  to  homes. 
The  higher  transmission  power  makes 
use  of  3  or  4  foot  receiving  dishes  pos- 
sible. Backyard  dishes,  built  to  receive 
the  weaker  common  carriers  satellite 
signals,  are  typically  8  to  15  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

One  company.  United  Satellite  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  is  already  providing 
an  interim  DBS  service  using  medium 
powered  satellite  transponders.  This 
company  raised  these  issues  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  FCC,  File  No.  DS-293,  to 
consider  the  effect  of  local  zoning  laws 
on  this  service  and,  among  other 
things,  alleged  that  at  least  one  par- 
ticular community  banned  all  satellite 
dishes  specifically  to  eliminate  compe- 
tition with  the  city-approved  cable 
system. 

MULTICHANNEL  MICROWAVE  DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE  [MMDS] 

One  of  the  new  services  recently  au- 
thorized by  the  FCC,  MMDS,  also  col- 
loquially referred  to  as  "wireless 
cable,"  envisages  the  transmission  of 
multiple  channels  of  programming  to 
subscribers  over  microwave  channels. 
Because  of  the  frequencies  involved, 
outside  antennas  are  essential  to  re- 
ception of  these  signals.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  satellite  services,  use  of  this 
service  will  be  impossible  unless  rea- 
sonable accommodations  are  made 
which  permit  outside  antennas. 

BROADCAST  TELEVISION 

Congress  has  long  sought  to  estab- 
lish comparability  between  VHP  and 
UHF  television.   In   1962  we  enacted 


Public  Law  87-529  (47  U.S.C.  5  330)  to 
statutorily  implement  this  policy  by 
requiring  that  all  television  sets  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  both  the  VHP  and 
UHF  channels. 

This  proved  insufficient.  In  1978 
Congress  directed  the  establishment 
of  a  UHF  Comparability  Task  Force  to 
come  up  with  suggestions  on  how  to 
reach  the  goal  of  UHF  and  VHP  com- 
parability. In  1980  this  task  force  re- 
ported to  us  that  its  major  suggestion 
is  for  consumers  to  install  adequate 
UHF  receiving  antennas  outside  their 
homes.  It  was  determined  that  this 
was  the  most  cost  efficient  and  effec- 
tive method  to  improve  UHF  reception 
and  thereby  increase  the  public's 
access  to  competing  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  program- 
ming. 

Local  bans  upon  placement  of  all 
outside  antennas  prevent  these  recom- 
mendations from  being  followed  in 
some  communities  and  prevent  the 
Federal  policy  from  being  effectuated. 
In  some  areas  VHP  antennas  outside 
the  home  are  also  required  for  ade- 
quate reception.  The  problem  is  the 
VHP  signals  often  can  be  received  ade- 
quately for  distances  up  to  40  miles 
with  an  inside  antenna,  but  UHF  sig- 
nals often  have  a  comparable  range  of 
only  15  or  20  miles.  Antenna  bans  in 
suburban  neighborhoods  therefore 
result  in  disparity  between  VHP  and 
UHF  reception,  since  in  many  of  these 
areas  VHP  reception  with  an  inside 
antenna  is  adequate  but  UHF  recep- 
tion is  not. 

AMATEUR  RADIO  AND  THE  MILITARY  AFFILIATED 
RADIO  SYSTEM  IMARSl 

Radio  amateurs  are  trained  in  elec- 
tronics and  radio  procedures.  They  are 
licensed  by  the  FCC  to  provide  public 
service  and  emergency  communica- 
tions which  benefit  the  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Amateurs 
have  proven  their  value  on  countless 
occasions  because  of  their  technical 
ability  to  assemble  and  operate  radio 
stations  of  extremely  high  efficiency 
and  reliability. 

Local  civil  defense  and  municipal 
emergency  offices  routinely  utilize 
cadres  of  amateurs  to  provide  commu- 
nications in  local  and  wide-area  emer- 
gencies. The  cost  would  be  prohibitive 
if  governments  had  to  provide  the 
level  of  services  provided  free  of 
charge  by  amateurs. 

The  military  services  have  organized 
volunteer  amateur  radio  operators 
into  the  Military  Affiliated  Radio 
System,  or  "MARS,"  in  recognition  of 
their  unique  abilities  and  the  need 
that  may  arise  for  such  expertise  with 
little  advance  warning.  The  MARS  op- 
erators voluntarily  participate  in 
training  exercises  and  stand  ready  to 
assist  our  military  forces  when  and 
where  needed. 

Our  national  communications  policy 
consistently  has  been  to  encourage  the 


self-training  in  radio  techniques  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  amateur  radio  serv- 
ice. The  local  community  and  our 
Nation  benefit  by  having  these  per- 
sons ready  and  willing  to  provide 
emergency  and  public  service  commu- 
nications. These  activities  are  carried 
on  daily. 

Unreasonable  bans  on  outside  anten- 
nas too  often  prevent  effective  ama- 
teur worldwide  communications.  The 
longstanding  and  consistent  Federal 
policy  of  encouraging  this  service  is 
undermined  by  local  zoning  laws 
which  indirectly  prohibit  establish- 
ment of  a  reasonably  effective  ama- 
teur or  amateur-military  station. 

CITIZENS'  BAND  RADIO 

CB  is  an  unlicensed  low-cost  author- 
ized service  which  permits  individuals 
to  maintain  contact  with  their  busi- 
ness associates,  family,  and  friends 
over  ranges  of  up  to  40  or  so  miles.  CB 
radios  can  be  used  in  automobiles  and 
on  tractors  to  permit  communications 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  possible. 

Because  of  its  widespread  availabil- 
ity and  use,  CB  also  is  extensively  used 
to  report  highway  accidents  and  per- 
form other  emergency  communica- 
tions services.  The  public  benefits 
from  the  CB  service,  yet  dependable 
use  requires  an  outside  home  antenna. 

CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  the  two  resolutions  I 
have  introduced  is  to  advocate  accom- 
modation of  both  national  communica- 
tions policies  and  local  zoning  policies. 
Each  particular  over-the-air  communi- 
cations service  requires  use  of  outside 
antennas  in  order  to  establish  the 
communication  envisaged  by  the  Fed- 
eral policies  involved. 

When  dealing  with  radiowaves,  there 
is  one  general  statement  that  is  almost 
always  true:  When  it  comes  to  trans- 
mission and  reception,  the  bigger  and 
higher  properly  designed  antennas 
are,  the  better  the  signals  obtained. 

EBCh  community  and  each  home  has 
its  own  unique  aspects.  It  might  be  out 
of  character  to  place  a  tower  or  large 
satellite  dish  in  plain  view  within  a 
historical  district,  for  example,  or  in  a 
small  city  townhouse  yard.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  dish  might  be  satisfacto- 
rily screened  and  not  be  seen,  even  in 
a  historical  district,  in  some  instances. 
In  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
type  of  antenna  may  be  reasonable. 

Because  of  the  myriad  of  factors,  I 
think  that  implementation  of  an  in- 
flexible national  rule  would  be  unwise. 
But  a  declaration  of  clear  standards 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Federal  in- 
terests involved  in  the  authorized  com- 
munications services,  all  of  which  gen- 
erally require  use  of  outdoor  antennas, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  bringing  the 
relevant  facts  to  the  attention  of  local 
authorities  and  resolving  numerous 
local  disputes. 

One  of  the  apparent  problems  at  the 
moment  is  the  lack  of  a  clearly  articu- 
lated or  recognized  statement  of  the 


necessity  of  outdoor  antennas  to  ac- 
complishment of  the  Federal  purposes 
implemented  through  establishment 
of  the  various  services  which  use  the 
airwaves.  The  Federal  interest  must  be 
considered  and  provided  for,  and  I  am 
confident  that  local  and  State  officials 
will  accommodate  national  concerns  as 
well  as  local  interests  when  faced  with 
actual  situations  if  a  clear  statement 
of  the  Federal  interest  is  available  for 
their  consideration.  If  not,  then  more 
might  have  to  be  done.* 


ELDRIDGE  HUNT:  HIS  MEMORY 
WILL  LIVE  ON 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  have  known  anyone  with  a 
greater  love  of  life  than  Eldridge 
Hunt,  and  he  exhibited  that  love 
throughout  his  life  by  sharing  his 
time,  energy,  and  resources  willingly 
with  his  family  and  the  people  of  his 
community,  especially  the  young 
people. 

Politics  and  campaigning?  For  many 
years  Eldridge  knew  an  enthusiasm  for 
things  politic  that  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  involved  himself  deeply  with 
candidates  that  he  felt  would  uphold 
and  protect  the  interest  of  the  people. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of 
those  who  benefited  from  his  friend- 
ship and  his  dedicated  and  effective  ef- 
forts. 

C.  Eldridge  Hunt  passed  away  Janu- 
ary 26  at  the  age  of  71  and  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  family  and  all  of 
us  who  came  to  know  him  for  the  self- 
less man  that  he  was.  But  his  love  of 
people  and  his  contributions  to  their 
lives  will  live  on. 

Eldridge  was  bom  November  5.  1913, 
in  Sales  City,  GA  and  moved  to  Flori- 
da 65  years  ago.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Lakeland,  my  hometown,  for  the  past 
25  years. 

His  survivors  include  his  wife, 
mother.  6  children.  10  grandchildren, 
and  2  great  grandchildren.  Plus,  of 
course,  all  the  community  "family" 
that  he  shared  himself  with  over  the 
years. 

In  the  fifties  Eldridge  was  accepted 
into  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Bradenton 
and  through  this  organization  and  the 
Sesame  Grotto  he  gave  30  years  of  de- 
votion and  hard  work  to  the  youth  of 
Lakeland,  particularly  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city. 

He  tirelessly  organized  and  promot- 
ed fundraising  events  and  pressed  for 
county  support  for  a  sports  complex 
for  the  kids.  He  lived  to  see  his  goal 
accomplished  with  the  completion  of 
the  playing  fields  and  support  facili- 
ties. He  has  also  been  responsible  for 
raising  funds  for  youth  football  equip- 
ment for  the  teams.  In  recognition, 
the  Polk  County  Commission  formally 
dedicated  the  sports  complex  as  the 
Eldridge  Hunt-Charlie  Fountain 
Sports  Complex. 
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Eldridge  was  a  leader  in  the  youth 
football,  soccer,  and  baseball  programs 
of  North  Lakeland. 

He  will  be  missed— but  never  forgot- 
ten.* 


MR.  ABSHIRE  MAKES  PROGRESS 
IN  NATO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  our  absence  from  the  time  the 
last  Congress  adjourned  until  now, 
there  has  been  great  progress  made  in 
NATO  in  the  understanding  between 
the  NATO  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  David  M.  Abshire,  our  Am- 
bassador to  NATO,  has  accomplished 
more.  I  believe,  in  the  short  time  that 
he  has  been  there  than  has  been  ac- 
complished almost  during  the  entire 
lifetime  of  NATO. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  strong,  under- 
standing, willing  group  of  allies,  such 
as  we  have  in  NATO,  we  have  a  strong 
assurance  of  the  continuation  of  peace 
in  that  part  of  Europe.  Ambassador 
Abshire  has  written  two  articles,  one 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
December  31  of  last  year  and  the 
other  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
These  are  succinct,  to  the  point,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  so  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  can  have  the 
benefit  of  knowing  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  NATO. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec  31.  1984] 
NATO:  Pacing  thi  Pacts 
(By  David  M.  Abshire) 

Brussels.— In  1983.  "the  year  of  the  mis- 
sile." the  European  members  of  NATO  were 
preoccupied  successfully  with  facing  down 
the  nuclear  blackjnail  of  Soviet  SS20  mis- 
siles. Too  little  noticed,  this  past  year.  1984. 
has  turned  out  to  be  "the  year  of  conven- 
tional forces." 

The  new  attention  to  conventional  capa- 
bilities is  directly  related  to  fear  of  nuclear 
war.  Some  of  this  fear  finds  expression— 
wrongly,  I  believe— in  calls  for  nuclear 
freezes  or  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament. 
Some  of  it  is  rooted— rightly— in  anxieties 
that  our  deterrent  depends  more  on  nuclear 
weapons  than  it  should. 

NATO  was  clearly  shaken  by  the  dramatic 
Senate  det>ate  last  June  over  whether  the 
United  States  should  try  to  force  greater  de- 
fense contributions  from  its  European  allies 
by  threatening  to  withdraw  some  troops 
from  the  continent  if  the  allies  did  not 
shore  up  the  conventional  aspect  of  NATO's 
strategy  of  flexible  response. 

The  debate  was  sparked  by  an  amendment 
offered  by  Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  and  jolted  exist- 
ing NATO  efforts  that  had  already  placed 
conventional  improvements  squarely  on  the 
front  burner.  Earlier  this  month  in  Brussels. 
NATO  defense  ministers  took  major  steps  to 
improve  the  reinforcement  and  sustainabil- 
ity  of  NATO  forces.  They  approved  a 
budget  of  $7.8  billion  for  an  infrastructure 
program  that  builds  airfields,  depots,  pipe- 
lines, communications  satellites  and  so  on. 
This  figure  means  that  spending  on  these 
facilities  will  more  than  double  in  the  next 
six  years. 


In  a  particularly  important  part  of  the 
agreement,  funds  were  pledged  to  receive 
and  protect  reinforcing  aircraft  sent  from 
the  IJnited  States  in  a  crisis.  This  will  pro- 
vide 70  percent  of  the  support  requirements 
for  NATO's  tactical  air  reinforcements.  The 
ministers  also  agreed  to  expand  critical  am- 
munition stocks— a  perennial  NATO  short- 
coming. 

The  West  German  defense  minister  was 
able  to  report  his  country  had  extended  its 
term  of  national  conscription  by  three 
months— hardly  a  popular  decision,  but  a 
courageous  one.  Por  the  first  time,  more- 
over, the  alliance  adopted  a  set  of  force 
goals  meant  to  provide  compensation  by  the 
other  allies  for  possible  U.S.  deployments 
outside  the  NATO  area. 

Defense  ministers  heard  that  by  NATO 
definition  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
seven  or  eight  European  members  this  year 
would  increase  real  defense  expenditures  by 
at  least  3  percent. 

Por  the  longer  run,  the  new  NATO  secre- 
tary general.  Lord  Carrington.  is  to  organize 
an  effort  for  improving  the  alliance  conven- 
tional deterrent.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the 
Germans  pushed  for  integrating  the  new 
military  doctrines,  equipment  programs  and 
technology  initiatives  into  a  framework  al- 
lowing better  planning  and  procurement 
policies.  An  urgent  need  was  recognized  to 
improve  transatlantic  collaboration  in  devel- 
oping and  acquiring  new  arms. 

U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er has  established  a  Pentagon  committee  to 
foster  executive  branch  coordination  in  this 
area,  and  European  defense  ministers  are 
supporting  the  Independent  European  Pro- 
gram Group,  formed  to  help  the  allies 
better  coordinate  their  defense  industrial  ef- 
forts. 

Alliance  policy  makers  are  aware  that 
these  are  only  the  first  steps  in  a  long  and 
difficult  process.  A  wide  gap  remains  be- 
tween the  American  economic  recovery  and 
economic  performance  in  Ehirope.  and  be- 
tween their  "high-tech"  bases.  Resource 
constraints,  contending  priorities  and  politi- 
cal pressures  will  conspire  against  NATO's 
conventional  force  improvements. 

My  confidence  is  strengthened,  however, 
by  the  quality  of  the  men  at  the  top  of 
NATO.  Lord  Carrington  has  provided  splen- 
did leadership  in  his  first  six  months  on  the 
job.  The  defense  ministers  acclaimed  the  ex- 
tension of  Gen.  Rogers'  tour  of  duty  for  an- 
other two  years. 

NATO  obviously  wants  to  face  the  facts. 
It  is  moving.  It  has  the  leadership.  It  needs 
the  support  of  the  American  people  and 
Congress. 

NATO:  Honing  thx  Grand  Stratkgy 
(By  David  M.  Abehlre) 

Brussels.- A  popular  refrain  of  critics  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  it 
does  not  have  a  comprehensive  strategy. 
After  serving  as  U.S.  Permanent  Represent- 
ative to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  for  more 
than  a  year,  I  would  reject  this  criticism. 
The  alliance  does  have  a  strategy— indeed,  a 
grand  strategy— and  has  been  actively  ad- 
justing it  to  realities  of  the  19808. 

This  question  is  especially  timely  in  light 
of  the  first  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  by 
NATO's  new  secretary  general.  Lord  Car- 
rington. A  former  foreign  and  defense  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Carring- 
ton brings  impressive  skills  and  experience 
to  his  new  post.  He  has  signaled  a  special 
commitment  to  strengthening  the  overall 
strategy  of  the  alliance. 


Grand  strategy  is  not  just  a  military  con- 
cept. It  also  encompasses  political,  econom- 
ic, and  even  public  affairs  elements— all  the 
force  that  can  be  brought  to  l)ear  to  achieve 
the  strategy's  end.  In  the  West's  case,  the 
end  is  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
1949  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  affirms 
the  allies'  determination  to  unite  in  a  collec- 
tive defense  of  the  "freedom,  common  herit- 
age and  civilization  of  their  people's."  These 
goals  continue  today.  35  years  later,  to  ite 
the  binding  force  of  the  alliance.  They  moti- 
vate allied  strategy,  which  centers  on  four 
key  factors:  political  dynamics,  military  de- 
terrence, resources  and  public  diplomacy. 

Political  StTategy.  Soviet  strategy  during 
the  drama  over  deployment  of  intermediate- 
range  missiles  was  not  only  to  divide  Europe 
from  America  but  also  to  divide  Europe 
within  itself.  Soviet  intimidation  was 
equaled  only  by  that  displayed  during  the 
Cuban  missile  and  Berlin  crises.  Yet,  to  the 
Kremlin's  surprise,  NATO  remained  united 
in  defense  of  peace  in  freedom. 

After  the  high  point  of  the  missile  drama. 
the  NATO  Council  agreed  to  a  proposal  by 
Belgian  Poreign  Minister  Leo  Tindemans 
calling  for  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  last 
17  years  of  East-West  relations— a  study 
that  led  to  the  June  NATO  Poreign  Minis- 
ters' "Washington  Statement  on  East-West 
Relations. "  The  allies  agreed  that  in  the 
early  years  of  detente  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  reducing  tension,  spurring 
trade  and  expanding  the  East-West  dia- 
logue. However,  they  concurred  that  Mos- 
cow's relentless  arms  buildup,  aggression  in 
Afghanistan  and  pressure  on  Poland  have  in 
more  recent  years  caused  a  serious  deterio- 
ration in  East-West  relations.  Thus,  they 
say  a  need  to  fine-tune  political  strategy  by 
paying  closer  attention  to  requirements  of 
restraint,  reciprocity  and  accountability  in  a 
"more  realistic  and  constructive  dialogue." 

The  allies  have  l>een  actively  trying  to 
stimulate  the  dialogue  with  the  East  by  ad- 
vancing a  host  of  new  proposals  this  year— 
at  ongoing  negotiations  in  Stockholm, 
Vienna  and  Geneva.  In  contrast,  the  So\iets 
continue  to  boycott  negotiations  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Soviets  do 
decide  to  return  to  the  negotiating  table, 
they  will  find  Interlocutors  prepared  to  talk. 

Deterrence  Strategy.  NATO  is  the  first 
great  alliance  in  history  ever  to  have  a 
clear-cut  deterrence  strategy. 

In  the  wake  of  sustained  debate  in  the 
early  1980s  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  NATO's  strategy  of 
"flexible  response"  and  forward  defense  re- 
mains the  tiest  available.  That  strategy  is 
meant  to  deter  an  aggressor  from  thinking 
he  might  gain  objectives  militarily  at  an  ac- 
ceptable cost.  It  requires  a  credible  capabil- 
ity and  determination  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons, if  necessary,  to  escalate  risks  and  force 
the  Soviets  to  reconsider  the  consequences 
of  aggression.  And  it  demands  that  the  alli- 
ance be  able  to  defend  itself  with  conven- 
tional force  too.  so  that,  should  deterrence 
fall,  NATO  is  not  left  to  choose  between  nu- 
clear escalation  or  capitulation. 

The  principal  problem  today  is  that 
NATO's  conventional  forces  are  not  strong 
enough  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  attack.  Espe- 
cially troublesome  are  serious  deficiencies  of 
ammunition  stocks.  The  concern  of  Sen. 
Sam  Nunn.  Democrat  from  Georgia,  in  his 
recent  amendment  that  called  for  U.S.  troop 
cuts  in  Europe  if  the  allies  do  not  do  more 
to  improve  NATO's  conventional  defenses, 
as  well  as  the  concern  in  Brussels,  is  urgent- 
ly to  l>oost  the  West's  conventional  defenses 
to  give  it  that  extra  Insurance  policy  for 


peace.  Had  NATO  maintained  balanced  con- 
ventional forces  adequate  to  conduct  a 
direct  forward  defense  without  early  threat- 
ened use  of  nuclear  weapons  (as  all  the 
allies  agreed  to  do  in  approving  the  current 
strategy).  I  don't  believe  the  nuclear  nerv- 
ousness would  have  developed  to  the  degree 
it  has. 

The  West  is  improving  sustainability  and 
readiness.  Newly-emerged  and  emerging 
technologies— through  miniaturization, 

smart  weapons  and  rear-surveillance— offer 
the  opportunity  to  push  back  the  moment 
when  NATO  would  have  to  contemplate  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Resources  Strategy.  The  alliance  confronts 
two  challenging  economic  facts:  that  im- 
provements in  sustainability  and  new  con- 
ventional technologies  impose  competing 
demands  for  limited  resources:  and  that  Eu- 
ropean economic  recovery  lags  far  behind 
the  U.S.  recover>'.  Europe  also  has  greater 
structural  problems.  Nevertheless.  NATO 
has  sulwtantial  advantages:  Its  combined 
gross  output  is  some  2'/i  times  greater  and 
its  population  some  I'/i  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  which  nonetheless 
outstrips  NATO  in  defense  production:  and 
the  Western  nations  are  free  societies  bound 
by  shared  values  and  institutions.  What 
NATO  must  do  more  efficiently  is  bring  the 
West's  superior  resources  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  improving  conventional  forces  at 
affordable  cost. 

These  facts  require  a  resources  strategy 
that  would  begin  with  an  agreed  assessment 
of  the  real  military  balance  and  include  a 
conceptual  framework  into  which  techno- 
logical and  tactical  innovations  could  coher- 
ently fit.  It  demands  improved  industrial 
and  armaments  cooperation  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  within  Europe.  Pinally,  a  re- 
sources strategy  requires  public  understand- 
ing and  support  for  paying  the  necessary 
costs  of  avoiding  World  War  III. 

Public  Strategy.  The  Soviets  have  the 
short-term  convenience  but  long-term  weak- 
ness of  not  having  to  build  domestic  politi- 
cal support  into  their  overall  strategy.  The 
West's  grand  strategy  must  be  understood, 
and  supFKjrted,  by  a  young  generation  whose 
formative  political  experiences  are  different 
from  those  of  NATO's  founding  fathers:  by 
religious  leaders,  educators  and  journalists, 
who  fail  us  when  they  oversimplify:  and  by 
parliamentarians  and  political  leaders,  who 
have  a  calling  higher  than  that  of  seeking 
easy  popularity.  In  Brussels,  NATO  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  intensified  assessments  of 
public  perceptions  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  our  public  strategy. 

Simply  put.  t|>€  questions  of  whether  our 
alliance  has  a  grand  strategy  and  whether 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make  it  credible 
are  two  separate  issues.  The  gap  between 
strategy  and  performance  has  i>ermitted 
critics  to  charge  through  with  the  false  ac- 
cusation of  an  absence  of  strategy.  My 
worry  is  that  more  malign  foes  might  be 
tempted  to  make  use  of  that  same  gap.* 


THE  DEFICIT 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  David  Hoffman  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  3.  1985,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  clearly  and  ac- 
curately outlines  the  causes  of  our  def- 
icit problems.  Despite  the  President's 
rhetoric  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 


ferent  conclusion.  The  current  deficit 
is  a  result  of  the  President's  inability 
to  reconcile  conflicting  priorities. 
When  it  proved  impossible  to  simulta- 
neously pursue  a  defense  buildup,  a  re- 
duction in  taxes,  and  a  balanced 
budget,  the  President  abandoned  his 
commitment  to  balance  the  budget. 
Not  only  has  the  balanced  budget  been 
taken  off  the  back  burner,  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  stove.  The  budget 
the  President  submitted  to  Congress 
this  week,  containing  a  deficit  of  $180 
billion  for  1986.  underscores  this  fact. 
Despite  the  President's  promises  to 
the  contrary,  the  deficit  has  not 
melted  away  with  economic  growth— 
and  it  will  not.  And  the  budget  cannot 
be  balanced  simply  by  shifting  domes- 
tic spending  cuts  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  will  require  responsible 
action  on  the  part  of  both  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  Less  rhetoric  and 
more  cooperation  are  essential  if  we 
hope  to  reduce  our  massive  deficits 
and  prevent  the  mortgaging  of  our 
children's  future. 

I    ask    that   Mr.    Hoffman's   article 
appear  in  full  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Deficit  Not  Top  Issue  for  Reagan- 
Performance  Belies  Promises 
(By  David  Hoffman) 
In     a     1980    campaign    speech.    Ronald 
Reagan  attacked   President  Jimmy  Carter 
for  saying  he  "simply  cannot  balance  the 
budget,   provide   for   the   national   security 
and  reduce  the  high  tax  load  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. "  Reagan  said  he  could  do  them 
all:  "I  say.    Stand  aside— because  we  can! 
And  we  will!' " 

In  his  radio  speech  yesterday,  Reagan  was 
still  using  the  same  themes,  calling  his  next 
budget  "the  most  exhaustive  effort  ever 
made  to  rein  in  government's  chronic  over- 
spending"  and  saying  that  it  will  "stop  the 
excessive  growth  of  government-spending  In 
its  tracks "  while  putting  deficits  on  a  "per- 
manent downward  path." 

But  the  budget  Reagan  is  to  submit 
Monday  will  Include  a  $180  bUllon  deficit 
for  next  year  even  if  all  the  spending  cuts 
he  wants  are  approved,  and  the  document 
does  not  foresee  a  balanced  budget  anytime 
In  his  second  term. 

In  his  first  term,  Rea«an  nearly  doubled 
the  national  debt:  in  this  one.  it  will  almost 
certainly  top  $2  trillion. 

Reagan  blames  Congress  for  this  gap  be- 
tween his  promises  and  his  performance. 

•All  this  talk,  and  during  the  campaign 
when  I  was  accused  of  having  never  submit- 
ted a  balanced  budget  since  I'd  been  here,  I 
wonder  how  they  had  the  nerve  to  say 
that,"  Reagan  said  recently.  "The  president 
has  no  right  to  spend  money.  The  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  give  the  president  the  right  to 
spend  a  nickel.  That's  up  there  on  the  Hill." 
But  Reagan's  decisions  over  the  last  four 
years  suggest  a  different  answer: 

That  the  deficit  has  never  been  as  Impor- 
tant to  him  as  his  rhetoric  would  suggest. 

Instead,  his  main  objectives  have  been  to 
lower  tax  rates  and  shift  national  spending 
priorities  away  from  domestic  programs  and 
toward  defense. 

This  order  of  preferences  Is  well  under- 
stood among  those  who  have  worked  closely 


at  Congress  for  not  achieving  his  cam 

paign  promise  of  a  balanced  budget  by     with  Reagan  on  budget  issues  since  he  came 

1984    Mr    Hoffman  draws  a  quite  dif-     to  office,  and  they  point  to  the  fiscal  1986 


budget  he  will  propose  Monday  as  a  text- 
book example. 

Almost  every  dollar  in  domestic  spending 
that  is  shaved  from  the  budget  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  dollar  of  new  defense  spending, 
and  Reagan  remains  adamantly  against  tax 
increases  to  bring  the  deficit  into  a  lower 
range. 

Rearrangement  of  government  rather 
than  shrinkage  of  it  has  also  been  a  Reagan 
objective  in  another  way.  His  combination 
of  tax  cuts  and  spending  shifts  has  created 
new  groups  of  winners  and  losers  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Reagan's  first-term  budget  targets  were 
chiefly  programs  for  those  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Income  scale.  This  year,  however,  he 
will  shift  focus  slightly  to  squeeze  the  big 
spending  programs  that  largely  benefit  the 
middle  class. 

His  first-term  tax  cuts,  meanwhile,  are 
criticized  as  having  helped  mainly  the  rich, 
although  Reagan  denies  this,  and  the  tax 
simplification  plan  he  has  promised  to  pro- 
pose this  year  would  hurt  some  favored 
groups  as  well. 

The  record  shows  that  Reagan,  for  all  his 
warnings  over  the  years  about  the  dangers 
of  deficits,  has  been  one  of  the  biggest- 
spending  presidents  in  American  history. 
Rather  than  reduce  the  government's  share 
of  the  economy,  as  he  once  promised  to  do 
and  still  insists  that  he  will.  Reagan  has  in- 
creased it. 

Total  government  spending  has  reached  a 
peacetime  high  of  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Pour  years  ago,  in 
the  first  budget  document  he  submitted  to 
Congress,  Reagan  predicted  that  he  would 
have  it  under  20  percent  by  now. 

Reagan  squeezed  domestic  spending  hard 
in  his  first  term,  and  by  his  budget  office's 
account.  Congress  approved  about  half  of 
his  requests.  But  that  was  not  enough  to  re- 
alize his  three-cornered  promise  to  balance 
the  budget,  cut  taxes  and  rebuild  the  mili- 
tary. The  worst  recession  since  World  War 
II  forced  the  deficit  still  higher. 

When  his  goals  collided.  Reagan  decided 
early  that  the  defense  buildup  and  lower 
taxes  were  more  important  than  the  bal- 
anced budget.  He  grudgingly  made  some 
compromises  along  the  way,  but  the  deci- 
sions of  his  first  term,  and  the  choice  he 
made  for  next  year's  budget,  show  that  they 
are  still  his  most  valued  objectives. 

Reagan  has  often  Insisted  that  the  deficit 
could  be  reduced  if  only  more  cuts  were 
made  in  domestic  spending,  particularly  to 
seek  out  ""waste,  fraud  and  abuse." 

Yet  Reagan  spent  more  time  on  this 
budget  than  any  other  he  has  submitted 
going  over  it  line  by  line  In  search  of  savings 
from  domestic  programs.  And  he  will  still 
fall  short  of  the  goal  set  by  his  staff  of  slic- 
ing the  deficit  in  half,  to  $100  billion  by 
1988.  Instead,  Reagan  would  be  left  with  a 
$144  billion  deficit  that  year  if  all  his  cut* 
were  enacted. 

Yesterday,  the  rhetoric  and  posturing  on 
the  budget  continued  as  it  has  for  the  last 
four  years. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill. 
Jr.  (D-Mass.)  said  Reagan's  budget  will  get 
"a  respectful  and  complete  consideration  on 
Capitol  Hill."  But  O'NeUl  Insisted  that 
Reagan  must  "go  beyond  the  generalities 
and  tell  the  American  people  exactly  what 
he  has  in  mind  for  them." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  promised,  after  a  briefing  from 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  A.  Stockman,  to  put  the  budget  on  a 
fast  track,  starting  hearings  next  week  with 
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Che  goal  of  having  a  bill  on  the  Senate  noor 
before  March. 

Stockman  said  the  "initial  reading"  he 
had  from  Senate  GPO  leaders  is  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  freezes  and  cuts  that 
we  have  in  the  budget  will  be  acceptable." 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Pete 
V.  Etomenici  (R-N.M.)  warned.  "The  time  is 
now  to  decide  whether  there  are  domestic 
programs  that  are  far  too  expensive  for  the 
public  good  and  for  the  purpose  intended. 
They  will  have  to  be  reformed  dramatically. 
If  we're  not  willing  to  do  that,  we  can  stop 
talking  about  everything." 

If  Congress  balics  at  his  proposals.  Reagan 
said  in  a  Jan.  26  interview  with  radio  corre- 
spondents, "then  I've  said  we'd  take  our 
case  to  the  people  and  explain  to  the  people 
what  it  is  we're  trying  to  do  and  why  we 
have  to  do  it." 

Yet  some  of  Reagan's  aides  say  privately 
that  there  is  less  to  these  new  budget  cuts 
than  administration  rhetoric  implies.  One  of 
the  president's  senior  advisers,  speaking  on 
condition  that  he  not  be  identified,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  nation's  financial  markets  no 
longer  expect  a  "massive  deficit  reduction" 
in  Reagan's  second  term. 

They  realize,  he  said,  that  "there  is  a  divi- 
sion in  the  political  system."  meaning  that 
Congress  will  not  give  the  president  every- 
thing he  asks  for.  But  it  is  not  just  Con- 
gress, he  suggested:  he  said  there  is  a  fear  in 
the  markets  that  "the  deficits  are  now  so 
large  and  the  path  the  budget  is  on  is  so 
worrisome  that  it  may  get  totally  out  of 
control.  The  system  will  just  lose  control, 
and  there  will  be  a  quasi—" 

He  paused,  not  finishing  the  word.  "A 
fairly  irresponsible  financial  policy  for  the 
long  run."  he  said. 

"If  we  can  implement  a  $50  billion  pack- 
age in  '86  that  is  credible— because  what's 
credible  depends  on  how  much  screaming 
there  is  about  it— the  markets  will  conclude 
that  government  is  taking  things  away, 
shutting  off  some  switches  and  spigots. 

"It  would  be  large  enough"  he  said,  "to 
put  the  budget  in  a  manageable  zone"  if  the 
economy  continues  to  expand.  "It's  not  an 
ideal  zone.  It's  going  to  cause  problems  of 
absorption,  savings  and  capital  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  But  at  least  it  takes  it  out  of 
what  I  call  the  danger  zone." 

This  official  at  one  point  was  publicly  pre- 
dicting, much  as  the  president,  that  admin- 
istration policy  could  produce  a  balanced 
budget.  Asked  why  his  goals  have  grown 
steadily  more  modest  over  the  years,  the  of- 
ficial replied.  "Well,  each  year  reality  gets  a 
little  more  intractable." 

This  reality  was  not  evident  in  Reagan's 
reelection  campaign.  He  optimistically  reas- 
sured American  voters  that  the  deficit 
would  melt  away  with  economic  growth.  But 
after  the  election.  Stockman  took  to  Capitol 
Hill  a  chart  that  told  a  somewhat  different 
story. 

The  document  showed  that,  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP,  the  current  deficit  is  not 
shrinking  as  fast  as  did  previous  deficits  in 
recoveries  after  recessions.  In  other  words, 
growth  was  not  having  the  powerful  tonic 
on  deficits  that  Reagan  had  predicted  in  his 
campaign  speeches. 

For  example,  the  Stockman  chart  showed 
that  in  the  recession  that  hit  bottom  in 
1971.  the  deficit  went  up  to  2.2  percent  of 
GNP.  By  the  third  year  of  recovery,  it  had 
diminished  to  .5  percent.  Likewise,  when  the 
recession  of  1976  hit  bottom,  the  deficit  was 
4.5  percent  of  GNP,  then  it  declined  to  1.7 
percent  by  the  third  year  of  recovery. 

In  Reagan's  first  term,  the  recession 
reached  bottom  with  the  deficit  at  6,4  per- 


cent of  GNP.  but  the  deficit  has  declined 
only  slightly  during  recovery— to  5.7  percent 
this  year  and  5.4  percent  next  year  if  no 
action  is  taken.  If  all  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  cuts  are  adopted,  the  deficit  would 
still  t>e  at>out  4  percent  next  year. 

As  the  deficits  have  mounted.  Reagan  in- 
creasingly has  turned  his  rhetoric  to  an- 
other solution,  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  But  that  would 
not  take  effect  in  his  term:  it  would  leave 
the  hard  choices  to  his  successor. 

"The  constitutional  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  set  a  target  date,  that  based  on  a 
declining  path  of  deficits,  then  you  could 
foresee  and  say:  by  such  and  such  a  date  we 
must  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  and,  from 
then  on.  the  government  spend  no  more 
than  it  takes  in.'"  Reagan  said  in  the  inter- 
view with  radio  correspondents. 

Reagan  said  he  doesn't  know  what  that 
date  will  be,  but  It  apparently  won't  be  soon: 

"You  can't  now  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  people  who  have  maybe  directed  their 
business  practices  or  agriculture,  things  of 
that  kind,  and  say  to  them.  'We're  pulling 
the  rug  out  right  now.  The  whole  game  has 
changed.'  " 


THE  IMAGE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recently  concluded  mid-winter 
conference  of  the  Maine  American 
Legion  and  Auxiliary— which  was  held 
last  month  at  the  Donald  V.  Henry 
Post  No.  80,  in  Millinocket.  ME— 
James  Witek,  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Public  Relations  Division  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  DC  addressed 
the  conference  on  "The  Image  of  the 
American  Legion." 

While  Mr.  Witek's  remarks  focus  on 
the  American  Legion's  national  image, 
he  accurately  recognizes  that  the 
State  of  Maine  has  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  greatest  image  makers  in 
Dan  Lambert,  Maine's  American 
Legion  State  Adjutant. 

Under  Dan's  leadership,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Auxiliary  in  Maine  has 
been  of  immense  value  to  me  during 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  Senate.  Maine's 
155,000  veterans  have  a  tireless,  articu- 
late, and  effective  advocate  in  Dan 
Lambert  and  are  fortunate  to  also  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  fine  public 
image  and  effective  advocacy  of  the 
entire  American  Legion  organization. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Witek's  excellent  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
Bfenefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Image  of  the  Legion 

Distinguished  guests  .  .  .  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen .  .  .  fellow  Legionnaires  ...  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  be  invited  to  your  mid- 
winter conference  in  this  great  state  of 
Maine  .  .  .  and  particularly  honored  to  be 
asked  to  be  your  banquet  speaker. 

However,  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  on 
the  topic  of  "The  Image  of  the  Legion"  to 
this  particular  audience.  I  had  a  very  unusu- 
al reaction.  As  you  now  know  from  my  In- 
troduction. I'm  an  old  infantry,  ranger,  air- 
t>ome  soldier  who  served  two  combat  tours 


in  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  I'm  fearless.  But  it 
scares  the  hell  out  of  me  to  get  up  and  give 
this  speech.  Not  because  I  don't  enjoy  talk- 
ing about  the  image  of  The  American 
Legion  and  normally  feel  well  qualified  to 
do  so.  but  because  you  have  one  of  the  Le- 
gion's .  .  .  perhaps  the  nation's  .  .  .  greatest 
image  makers  right  here  in  Maine.  Dan 
Lamt>ert  not  only  gets  up  and  talks  about 
image  making,  but  he  practices  it  to  perfec- 
tion day  after  day  .  .  .  year  after  year.  And. 
as  a  result,  the  image  of  the  Legion  in 
Maine  is  outstanding.  Therefore,  that  some- 
what puts  me  in  the  position  of  talking  to 
Moses  and  his  people  about  a  moral  code 
right  after  Moses  received  the  ten  com- 
mandments from  God. 

I  know  first  hand  that  the  image  of  the 
Legion  in  Maine  is  outstanding  t>ecause  I 
not  only  know  Dan  Lambert  quite  well,  but 
I  read  all  of  your  publications  and  local 
newspaper  clippings  and  have  attended  a 
recent  Maine  delegation  breakfast  with 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  past 
national  commander  Bill  Rogers.  Also,  when 
I  was  asked  by  the  legion  magazine  during 
the  Washington  Conference  to  get  some  pic- 
tures of  a  sharp,  aggressive  Vietnam  veteran 
who  would  l>e  representative  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  future  for  the  legion,  the  first 
person  I  thought  of  was  your  NEC  member, 
Tony  Jordan.  And  Tony  kindly  obliged.  He 
went  out  in  cold,  windy  weather  in  front  of 
our  nation's  capitol  and  posed  for  the  pic- 
tures the  magazine  wanted. 

Now  that  we  have  esUblished  that  the 
image  of  the  Legion  in  Maine  is  outstand- 
ing. I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  image  of 
the  Legion  as  a  whole  .  .  .  what  it 
is  .  .  .  how  it  is  developed  .  .  .  and  what  all 
of  us  can  do  about  improving  it. 

Overall,  the  image  of  the  Legion  is  very 
good.  But  it  does  vary  from  place  to  place 
and  among  various  individuals  and  groups. 

Before  getting  into  some  specifics  of  the 
image  of  the  Legion,  let's  examine  what  we 
mean  by  the  term  ""image"'  and  how  it  is  de- 
veloped. 

As  you  know  from  my  introduction,  I  am 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Relations  for 
the  Legion  .  .  .  and  I'm  speaking  about  the 
image  of  the  Legion:  therefore,  it  naturally 
flows,  that  the  two  are  closely  related. 

So  that  we're  thinking  along  the  same 
lines.  I  would  like  to  give  my  definition  of 
public  relations.  The  reason  for  doing  so  is 
that  if  you  ask  five  people  for  their  defini- 
tion of  public  relations,  you  will  get  five  dif- 
ferent answers.  And,  incidently.  there  even 
are  different  definitions  among  public  rela- 
tions practitioners. 

Many  people  think  public  relations  and 
publicity  are  synonymous.  But  publicity  is 
just  one  of  the  facets  of  an  overall  public  re- 
lations operation.  Public  relations  includes 
much  more. 

Let  us  define  public  relations,  as  it  per- 
tains to  The  American  Legion,  as  the 
planned  effort  to  create  understanding, 
favor  and  support  for  the  Legion's  programs 
and  objectives  among  members,  the  media 
and  the  general  public.  In  essence,  the  func- 
tion of  public  relations  is  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  positive  image  of  The  American 
Legion  ...  it  is  "image  making." 

Public  relations  includes  anticipating  ben- 
efits for  both  the  community  and  the 
Legion  that  might  result  from  its  various 
programs,  getting  support  for  these  pro- 
grams, planning  them,  publicizing  them  and 
evaluating  them.  The  key  element  is  that 
the  programs  serve  the  public  interest. 

If  they  do  serve  the  public  interest  and 
are  carried  out  properly,  the  Legion  will 


lave  a  positive  image.  If  not.  the  Legion  will 
lave  a  negative  image. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Legion  wants  a  posi- 
tive image.  So.  let's  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  are  needed  to  atuin  a  positive 
image. 

As  you  are  aware,  every  organization  has  a 
particular  image.  Whether  it  is  the  Legion. 
Congress  or  large  business  firms,  that  image 
is  based  on  the  character,  the  integrity  and 
the  total  performance  of  the  organization. 
It  consists  of  every  contact  that  the  organi- 
zation has  with  its  various  publics.  It  is  a 
composite  of: 

The  organization's  history  in  dealing  with 
people: 
Internal  attitude  toward  meml)ers: 
External  attitude  toward  community  re- 
sponsibility and  involvement: 

Press  releases  and  other  dealings  with  the 
media: 
Publications  for  members; 
Organizational  logo: 
Institutional  advertising. 
The  familiarity  ad  reputation  of  its  name 
is  one  of  the  greatest  asseu  of  any  organiza- 
tion. The  prominence  of  a  name  indicates 
success  because  a  good  reputation  can  rarely 
be  won  without  true  accomplishments.  (Use 
some  examples) 

An  organization's  image  determines  the 
"climate "  of  receptivity  toward  all  its  mes- 
sages—making them  more  or  less  effective 
than  their  intrinsic  merit  would  warrant.  In 
other  words,  people  will  respond  favorably 
to  what  you  have  to  say  if  you  have  a  good 
image.  They  will  respond  negatively  to  the 
same  message  if  you  have  a  bad  image. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Legion 
has  a  good  image  to  accomplish  its  pro- 
grams and  objectives. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  overall,  the  image 
of  the  Legion  is  very  good.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  to  have  a  good  image,  the  organization 
must  serve  the  public  interest,  let's  look  at  a 
few  points  about  the  Legion. 

The  Legiofi  is  a  service  organization.  Its 
members  served  their  country  during  na- 
tional emergencies.  Now  they  serve  their 
comrades  who  need  help,  and  they  serve 
their  communities.  They  also  continue  to 
serve  their  country  by  advocating  and  sup- 
porting policies  and  programs  that  preserve 
America's  independence  and  freedoms. 

Thus  the  Legion  meeU  the  requirement  of 
serving  the  public  interest.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful over  the  years  in  its  service  programs 
because  the  Legion  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  large  membership  with  many  volun- 
teers who  raise  money  and  accumulate  re- 
sources for  thousands  of  worthwhile 
projects. 

However,  the  image  of  the  Legion  may 
vary  somewhat  from  place  to  place  and 
person  to  person.  "The  Amercian  Legion  "  is 
a  very  large  organization  that  means  differ- 
ent things  to  different  people,  depending  on 
the  extent  of  contact  they  have  had  with 
the  Legion— either  personally  or  through 
the  media.  Some  of  that  contact  may  be  at 
the  National  or  Department  level,  but  most 
is  at  the  Post  or  community  level. 

Depending  on  their  personal  experiences 
and  what  they  read  and  hear  about  the 
Legion,  people  have  different  perceptions  of 
The  American  Legion.  To  some  the  Legion 
is  the  nation's  largest  veterans  organization 
dedicated  to  serving  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  veterans;  to  others  it  is  noted 
for  its  numerous  volunteer  community  ef- 
forts on  various  Americanism  and  Children 
and  Youth  programs.  Unfortunately,  to 
some  it  is  primarily  a  social  organization 
known  for  ite  "beer  and  bingo. "  The  social 


aspects  are  not  entirely  negative,  because 
they  help  to  develop  "camaraderie"  and  fa- 
cilitate the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
volunteer  service  programs  and  these  should 
be  emphasized. 

Even  though  the  overall  image  of  the 
Legion  is  very  good,  there  always  is  room 
for  improvement.  And  maintaining  a  good 
image  requires  a  continuous  public  relations 
effort. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  of  improving  the  image  of  the 
Legion— who  does  it  and  how  it  is  done. 

Each  one  of  the  2.6  million  members  of 
The  American  Legion  is  involved  In  public 
relations  and  thus  In  "image  making."  Ev- 
erything an  individual  member,  post,  de- 
partment or  national  headquarters  does 
says  something  about  the  Legion  to  some- 
one. 

As  each  meml)er  talks  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  about  the  Legion  and  some  of  its 
activities,  he  or  she  is  forming  an  image  of 
the  Legion  in  the  mind  of  that  person.  As 
each  member  or  person  in  a  leadership  posi- 
tion talks  to  a  newspaper,  radio  or  television 
reporter  or  editor,  he  or  she  is  forming  an 
image  in  the  mind  of  that  reporter  or  editor 
that  will  be  relayed  to  hundreds,  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  people. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  each 
member  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
Legion— what  it  stands  for.  what  programs 
it  is  involved  in  and  all  of  the  good  the 
Legion  does  for  each  community  and  for  the 
entire  nation.  It  is  even  more  important  for 
Legionnaires  in  leadership  positions  to  be  as 
informed  as  possible  on  Legion  programs 
and  policies  because  they  must  keep  the 
membership  up-to-date  and,  more  likely 
than  not,  they  will  be  the  spokesmen  for 
the  Legion  with  the  media. 

There  are  a  variety  of  publications  avail- 
able to  help  you  keep  informed  about  the 
Legion— its  history,  programs  and  current 
policies  and  activities. 

Each  member  receives  a  copy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  magazine  and  each  post  receives 
a  copy  of  the  American  Legion  News  Serv- 
ice, which  in  its  current  format  using  heavy 
gloss  paper  can  be  displayed  at  the  post  or 
included  in  the  post  or  department  newslet- 
ter or  newspaper. 

Also  available  are  Advance,  The  Adju- 
tant's Newsletter,  Speakers  Guide,  and  Pact 
Sheets  containing  Information  about  the 
Legion  programs  and  the  Legion  position  on 
current  issues.  Each  division  also  publishes 
a  monthly  or  bimonthly  newsletter  that 
contains  more  deUUed  information  about 
particular  programs. 

All  of  these  help  you  keep  Informed  so 
you  can  talk  more  Intelligently  about  the 
Legion  and  help  build  that  positive  Image 
that  we  all  want. 

I've  mentioned  how  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  leaders  at  local  and  department 
level  can  help  build  or  maintain  that  posi- 
tive image;  now  let's  look  at  the  image  of 
the  legion  at  the  national  level. 

The  Image  of  the  Legion  at  the  national 
level  really  Is  a  composite  of  what  the  na- 
tional headquarters,  the  departments,  the 
posu  and  the  Individual  members  do  or  say. 
Both  the  national  headquarters  in  Indian- 
apolis and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  a  very 
good  image.  Much  of  that  is  because  the  na- 
tional staff  contains  many  dedicated  profes- 
sionals who  develop  and  execute  sound  pro- 
grams at  the  national  level  and  make  the 
necessary,  information  available  to  Legion- 
naires at  all  levels  to  enable  them  to  develop 
and  execute  their  programs  at  the  local 
level. 


The  National  Commander  and  the  staff  in 
Washington  have  helped  develop  a  particu- 
larly favorable  image  with  the  White  House. 
Congress.  Department  of  State.  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  other  agencies.  The  National  Com- 
mander meets  on  a  regular  basis  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  security  advisors.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Schuiz  and  his  assistants. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and  the 
service  secretaries  and  chiefs  of  staff  to 
keep  abreast  of  late-developing  world 
events.  The  dialogue  with  Harry  Walters  of 
the  VA  is  a  continuous  one. 

Representatives  in  the  White  House.  Con- 
gress and  various  agencies  have  said  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  they  respect  the 
opinions  and  seek  the  advice  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  more  than  any  other  veterans 
organization  l)ecause  we  research  each  issue 
thoroughly  and  present  a  sound,  logical  ar- 
gument for  our  position  on  all  issues.  This, 
however,  has  at  times  been  a  disadvantage 
with  the  media  because  the  loud,  sharp  at- 
tacks by  some  organizations  provide  more 
provocative  quotations  for  the  media  and 
therefore  they  got  more  publicity  at  times 
than  the  legion.  But.  I'm  not  sure  that  type 
of  publicity  really  provided  the  type  of 
image  those  orgaiiizations  would  like  to 
have. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  media 
provides  responsible  journalism  and  within 
the  past  year  the  Legion  has  been  the  orga- 
nization sought  out  for  its  position  on  ma- 
jority issues  as  budget  cuts,  care  of  the 
aging  veteran  and  the  plight  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Although  the  overall  image  of  the  Legion 
is  very  good,  it  could  be  much  better.  We  do 
get  our  share  of  bad  publicity  when  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  post  goofs  up,  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
that  one  bad  incident  wipes  out  100  good  ac- 
complishments. 

Therefore,  we  must  strive  to  avoid  the  in- 
cidents .  .  .  and  more  Importantly  keep  in- 
formed about  the  Legion  activities  so  we  can 
tell  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  the 
media  about  all  the  good  the  Legion  does. 

Just   remember  that  there  are  no  over- 
night public  relations  miracles.  Good  public 
relations— "image    building"— requires    con- 
tinuous effort. 
Thank  you.* 


WAR  IN  AFGHANISTAN 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 
introduction  from  "A  Report  From 
Helsinki  Watch.  Tears,  Blood  and 
Cries."  This  report  makes  clear  the 
abominable  state  of  human  rights 
today  in  Afghanistan.  As  part  of  an 
overall  Soviet  strategy,  innocent  civil- 
ians are  being  murdered  on  a  mass 
scale,  agricultural  capacity  and  food 
stocks  are  being  destroyed,  and  mas- 
sive repression  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  is  taking  place. 

Without  the  attention  and  support 
of  the  free  world,  starting  with  each 
one  of  us,  the  brave  freedom  fighters 
in  Afghanistan  will  soon  face  the  de- 
struction of  their  heritage,  their 
homes,  and  their  lives. 

I  commend  you  to  this  introduction 
to  "Tears,  Blood  and  Cries,"  and  to 
the    full    report,    which    I    would   he 
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happy  to  provide  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  read  it. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  the  following 
material  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Report  From  Helsinki  Watch.  Tears. 
Blood  and  Cries 
i.  introdoction 

"A  whole  nation  is  dying.  People  should 
know."  This  terse,  direct  statement  befitted 
the  speaker— Engineer  Mohammad  Elshaq.  a 
resistance  leader  from  Afghanistan's 
Panjsher  Valley,  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  determination.  Yet  his  eyes 
clouded  over  with  tears  when  he  told  us 
about  the  fate  of  two  men  from  his  ances- 
tral village  of  Mata— brothers,  aged  90  and 
95.  Old  and  blind,  they  stayed  behind  when 
the  rest  of  the  villagers  fled  during  last 
spring's  offensive:  "The  Russians  came,  tied 
dynamite  to  their  backs  and  blew  them  up." 
He  paused  to  collect  himself,  then  added 
simply:  "They  were  very  respected  people." 

For  five  years  now.  in  their  remote,  moun- 
tainous land  in  the  center  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  have  been  defending 
their  independence,  their  culture  and  their 
very  existence  in  a  desperate  battle  with  one 
of  the  world's  great  superpowers.  Yet  the 
inherent  drama  of  such  a  confrontation 
does  not  appear  to  have  captured  the 
world's  imagination.  News  from  Afghanistan 
has  been  scarce. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The 
Afghan  government  has  officially  closed  its 
doors  to  most  of  the  major  world  media  and 
to  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, and  the  information  it  releases  is  dic- 
tated by  the  needs  of  official  propaganda. 
The  Pakistan-based  Afghan  resistance  Par- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  are  hardly  objective 
sources  of  information  and  are  often  at  odds 
with  each  other  as  well.  Independent  inves- 
tigation requires  entering  the  country  ille- 
gally from  Pakistan,  trekking  for  weeks  over 
forbidding  terrain  and  braving  the  dangers 
of  a  war  without  fronts.  The  largest  group 
of  victims  consists  of  uneducated  people,  im- 
mersed in  their  own  traditions,  with  no  idea 
of  how  to  tell  their  story  to  a  foreign  world. 

What  little  news  we  receive  comes  from  a 
handful  of  intrepid  scholars,  doctors  and 
journalists  who  have  taken  the  risk  of 
"going  inside."  usually  under  the  aegis  of 
one  of  the  resistance  groups.  Their  reports, 
covering  a  variety  of  aspects  of  the  Afghan 
conflict,  have  included  numerous  accounts 
of  atrocities  and  other  human  rights  abuses 
since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  IJecember  1979. 

In  September  1984,  we  went  to  the  Afghan 
border— to  Peshawar  in  Pakistan's  North- 
west FYontier  Province,  and  to  Quetta  in  Ba- 
luchistan—to collect  information  about 
human  rights  violations  in  Afghanistan  by 
interviewing  some  of  the  Afghan  people 
who  have  sought  refuge  there.  We  had  al- 
ready interviewed  Afghan  refugees  in  the 
United  States  and  Paris  and  had  read  exten- 
sively in  preparation  for  our  trip.  Nothing, 
however,  prepared  us  for  what  we  were  to 
see  and  experience  in  Peshawar. 

The  vast  scale  of  the  exodus— an  estimat- 
ed 4-5  million  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  Iran, 
representing  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  Af- 
ghanistan's prewar  population— is  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  Peshawar,  where  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  the  more  than  3  million 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  has  settled.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  Peshawar— always  a 
colorful  frontier  town  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  into  Afghanistan— was  like 
before  this  transfiguring,  heartbreaking 
influx. 


Everywhere  there  were  Afghans,  most  of 
them  Pashtuns  who  have  the  same  language 
and  appearance  as  the  Pakistanis  of  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province,  but  who  are 
ill-suited  to  the  passive  life  of  the  refugee. 
On  the  whole,  they  have  not  assimilated 
into  Pakistani  life.  They  are  waiting— the 
women  and  children  seeking  food  and  shel- 
ter, the  men  seeking  arms  and  support. 
Their  goal  is  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  the 
only  country  they  have  known. 

The  refugees  arrive  in  a  steady  procession. 
They  come  on  foot  over  the  mountains  on 
journeys  that  often  take  a  month  or  more. 
Their  children  and  possessions  are  carried 
by  horses,  mules  or  camels:  their  caravans 
are  helpless  targets  for  Soviet  bombers  and 
helicopter  gunships.  They  come  from  every 
province  in  Afghanistan,  every  walk  of  life. 
Some  have  settled  in  the  refugee  camps 
around  Peshawar.  Others,  wounded  by 
bombs,  mines,  shellfire  or  gunshots,  are 
being  treated  in  hospitals.  Some  have  found 
homes  and  a  purpose  in  Peshawar,  working 
with  one  of  the  many  Afghan  political  par- 
ties based  there  or  with  one  of  the  relief  or- 
ganizations that  are  trying  heroically  to 
cope  with  the  crisis.  But  most  are  just  wait- 
ing, lost  and  unhappy,  bewildered  by  the 
unexpected  devastation  of  their  lives  and  by 
what  they  have  experienced. 

We  interviewed  more  than  100  Afghans 
representing  a  cross-section  of  Afghan  socie- 
ty, old  and  young,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  met  with  educated  people  from 
Kabul— professors,  doctors,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, lawyers,  former  government  offi- 
cials—and with  Afghanistan's  leading  poet 
in  the  Persian  language,  Ustad  (master) 
Khalilullah  Khalili.  We  spoke  with  villag- 
ers—farmers, shepherds,  nomads — driven 
from  their  land.  We  visited  hospitals  where 
we  met  paraplegics  and  amputees,  victims  of 
anti-personnel  mines  left  behind  by  retreat- 
ing Soviet  and  Afghan  forces  or  of  the  cam- 
ouflaged plastic  "butterfly"  mines  that  are 
dropped  from  helicopters  and  intended  to 
maim,  not  kill,  the  shepherd  children  and 
their  flocks.  We  met  with  political  leaders 
and  resistance  commanders,  including  the 
brother  of  the  legendary  Commander 
Ahmad  Shah  Massoud  of  the  Panjsher 
Valley.  We  interviewed  deserters— Soviet 
soldiers  barely  out  of  their  teens,  them- 
selves victims  of  an  unnecessary  war.  We 
even  met  a  defector  from  the  Afghan  secret 
police,  who  described  to  us  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  the  KHAD  (the  Afghan  secret 
police). 

From  our  interviews.  It  soon  l>ecame  clear 
that  Just  about  every  conceivable  human 
rights  violation  is  occurring  in  Afghanistan, 
and  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  crimes  of  in- 
discriminate warfare  are  combined  with  the 
worst  excesses  of  unbridled  state-sanctioned 
violence  against  civilians.  The  ruthless  sav- 
agery in  the  countryside  is  matched  by  the 
subjection  of  a  terrorized  urban  population 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  torture,  imprisonment 
and  execution.  Totalitarian  controls  are 
being  imposed  on  institutions  and  the  press. 
The  universities  and  all  other  aspects  of 
Afghan  cultural  life  are  being  systematical- 
ly "Sovietized." 

It  also  became  clear  that  Soviet  personnel 
have  been  taking  an  increasingly  active  role 
in  the  Afghan  government's  oppression  of 
its  citizens.  Soviet  officers  are  not  just  serv- 
ing as  "advisors"  to  Afghan  KHAO  agents 
who  administer  torture— routinely  and  sav- 
agely—in detention  centers  and  prisons:  ac- 
cording to  reports  we  received  there  are  So- 
viets who  participate  directly  in  interroga- 
tion and  torture.  Moreover,  the  uncertain 


loyalties  of  the  Afghans  recruited  into  the 
army  have  apparently  forced  Soviet  soldiers 
to  take  an  aggressive  military  role.  The  So- 
viets have  taken  the  lead  in  air  and  ground 
attacks  on  Afghan  villages,  looting,  terroriz- 
ing and  randomly  killing  Afghan  civilians- 
including  women  and  children— in  a  variety 
of  unspeakable  ways. 

Just  about  every  Afghan  has  a  story  to 
tell.  Our  interpreters,  our  guides,  people  we 
met  accidentally,  had  personally  experi- 
enced atrocities  as  great  as  those  of  the  "vic- 
tims "  we  interviewed.  An  Afghan  doctor 
who  had  impressed  us  with  his  gentle  kind- 
ness as  he  interpreted  for  us  in  a  hospital 
for  war  victims  had  a  sudden  outburst  as  we 
were  leaving.  What's  the  point  of  all  this? 
People  should  know  by  now.  There  are  no 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan.  They  bum 
people  easier  than  wood!"  He  went  on  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  lost  42  members  of  his 
family  under  the  present  regime  and  had 
just  learned  that  two  had  been  burned  alive 
a  few  weeks  before. 

Stopping  one  day  on  an  impulse,  we  talked 
to  a  group  of  refugees  camped  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  peasants  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  from  Ningrahar  and  Kunduz  Prov- 
inces. The  stories  they  told  were  stories  that 
we  were  to  hear  over  and  over  again:  "The 
Russians  bombed  our  village.  Then  the  sol- 
diers came.  They  killed  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  burned  the  wheat.  They  killed 
animals— cows,  sheep,  chickens.  They  took 
our  food,  put  poison  In  the  flour,  stole  our 
watches,  jewelry  and  money."  T^o  young 
women,  encountered  at  random,  had  each 
lost  five  children  in  a  recent  attack.  One  of 
them,  who  had  also  lost  her  parents  and 
sister,  displayed  the  bums  from  bombings 
on  the  limbs  of  her  remaining  children,  the 
three  youngest,  whom  she  had  managed  to 
take  with  her  as  she  fled  from  her  house 
when  the  troops  arrived.  "I  don't  know  how 
the  days  become  nights  and  the  nights 
become  days,"  she  lamented,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing in  anger  and  desperation.  "I've  lost  my 
five  children.  Russian  soldiers  do  these 
things  to  me." 

The  strategy  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
Afghan  government  has  been  to  spread 
terror  in  the  countryside  so  that  villagers 
will  either  be  afraid  to  assist  the  resistance 
fighters  who  depend  on  them  for  food  and 
shelter  or  will  be  forced  to  leave.  The  hun- 
dreds of  refugee  families  crossing  the  border 
daily  are  fleeing  from  this  terror— from 
wanton  slayings,  reprisal  killings  and  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  their  homes, 
crops  and  possessions.  We  were  to!d  of 
brutal  acts  of  violence  by  Soviet  and  Afghan 
forces:  civilians  burned  alive,  dynamited,  be- 
headed: bound  men  forced  to  lie  down  on 
the  road  to  be  crushed  by  Soviet  tanks:  gre- 
nades thrown  into  rooms  where  women  and 
children  have  been  told  to  wait. 

While  the  terror  has  indeed  desolated 
much  of  the  countryside,  it  has  failed  to 
crush  the  resistance.  None  of  the  villagers 
with  whom  we  spoke  blamed  the  mujahedin 
for  their  troubles.  How  could  they?  "The  mu- 
jahedin are  their  husbands,  sons,  fathers, 
brothers.  The  resistance  and  the  civilian 
population  are  inextricably  entwined.  "We 
need  our  people."  a  resistance  commander 
told  us.  "But  we  are  also  responsible  for 
them." 

During  our  visit  we  received  evidence  indi- 
cating that  the  Soviet  and  Afghan  govern- 
ments are  changing  their  strategy  and  now 
seem  Intent  upon  ending  the  exodus  to 
Pakistan.  Perhaps  they  are  alarmed  by  the 
huge  refugee  population  in  Pakistan  and 
the  International  attention  it  must  inevita- 


1 1  bly  attract.  Certainly  they  are  concerned  by 
''.  the  support  that  the  resistance  finds  in 
ll  Pakistan— a  chance  to  rest,  organize,  rearm 
and  reenter,  sometimes  with  foreign  press, 
for  the  Afghan  resistance  has  grasped  the 
importance  of  the  press  in  enlisting  public 
support.  We  received  reports  that  refugees 
on  their  way  to  Pakistan  have  been  arrested 
by  the  Afghan  militia  or  the  KHAD.  who 
turn  them  back,  herding  them  towards  their 
devastated  villages  or  to  the  cities,  already 
.swollen  with  more  than  a  million  internal 
refugees.  Those  who  persist  in  the  trek  to 
Pakistan  increasingly  risk  attacks  by  bomb- 
ers or  the  dreaded  helicopter  gunships. 
Along  the  arduous  mountain  trails  used  by 
refugee  caravans  are  many  tattered  flags 
flying  over  hastily  dug  mass  graves.  We  also 
heard  reports  that  Afghan  citizens  must 
now  carry  identity  cards  and  obtain  written 
permission  to  travel,  and  that  the  authori- 
ties are  confiscating  the  homes  of  those  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  to  Pakistan.  During  our 
visit,  the  Afgan  Air  Force  bombed  the 
public  market  in  a  Pakistan  border  town, 
killing  dozens  of  Afghan  refugees  and  Paki- 
stani civilians,  one  of  an  increasing  number 
of  such  attacks,  signaling  that  Pakistan  is 
no  longer  a  secure  refuge. 

This  tightening  of  control  over  civilians 
remaining  in  the  countryside  mirrors  the  to- 
tality of  the  rule  that  has  been  established 
in  the  urban  centers  of  Afghanistan.  Profes- 
sionals and  academics  have  been  killed,  ar- 
rested, censored  or  dismissed.  Most  of  the 
Afgan  intelligenUia  is  either  in  prison  or  in 
exile.  University  curriculums  require  study 
of  the  Russian  language,  Russian  history 
and  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy.  Book  pub- 
lishing and  the  press  are  under  strict  cen- 
sorship. Tens  of  thousands  of  Afghan 
youths  are  being  sent,  sometimes  against 
their  will,  to  study  in  the  USSR.  Children  of 
nine  and  ten  are  being  trained  in  Pioneer 
groups  to  inform  on  their  parents  and  infil- 
trate the  resistance.  SUte-controUed  agents 
and  informers  watch  every  office  and  class- 
room. It  is  estimated  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  are  now  in  Afghan  prisons  where 
they  have  been  brutally  tortured  and  sub- 
jected to  vile  conditions. 

We  interviewed  a  21 -year-old  student  who 
had  been  released  from  Pole  Charkhi 
Prison  in  Kabul  just  two  weeks  before.  His 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  body  tense,  as  he 
nervously  fingered  his  "worry  beads  "  telling 
us  that  if  we  mention  his  name  in  print  his 
father  and  brothers  in  Kabul  ■will  be  fin- 
ished."  After  his  arrest  for  distributing 
■night  letters"  protesting  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion, he  was  subjected  to  routine  torture- 
hung  by  a  belt  until  he  almost  strangled, 
beaten  until  his  face  was  twice  its  normal 
size,  his  hands  crushed  under  the  leg  of  a 
chair.  He  described  an  overcrowded  prison 
cell  with  no  windows,  crawling  with  lice  and 
with  only  one  pot  for  a  toilet.  Others  told  us 
about  prison  cells  with  one  toilet  serving  500 
people.  Still  others  described  cells  with  no 
bathroom  at  all.  in  which  prisoners  were 
forced  to  defecate  in  the  room.  Former  pris- 
oners told  us  about  electric  shocks,  nail  pull- 
ing, lengthy  periods  of  sleep  deprivation, 
standing  in  cold  water  and  other  punish- 
ments. Many  prisoners  have  been  summari- 
ly executed. 

Nor  are  women  spared,  a  source  of  special 
torment  to  Afghan  men  as  well,  whose  code 
of  honor  requires  them  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect their  women  from  the  outside  world. 
We  heard  of  mothers  who  were  forced  to 
watch  their  infants  being  given  electric 
shocks,  and  of  Afghan  men  who  were  held 
in    torture   chambers   where   women   were 


being  sexually  molested.  A  young  woman 
who  had  been  tortured  in  prison  described 
how  she  and  others  had  been  forced  to 
stand  in  water  that  had  been  treated  with 
chemicals  that  made  the  skin  come  off  their 
feet. 

We  could  feel  his  pain  as  an  Afghan  refu- 
gee, a  former  civil  engineer  from  Kabul,  de- 
scribed three  women  who  were  in  the  same 
prison  as  he:  "In  the  night,  many  times,  we 
could  hear  them  crying.  We  did  not  know 
why— probably  they  were  tortured.  We 
could  hear  them  crying  many  times. " 

Many  of  the  crimes  already  discussed  are 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
There  are  others  as  well,  such  as  the  delib- 
erate bombing  of  hospitals  and  the  summa- 
ry execution  of  prisoners  of  war.  While  we 
did  not  investigate  persistent  reports  of 
chemical  warfare  and  other  illegal  weapons, 
we  encountered  the  belief  that  the  Soviets, 
at  least  at  the  start  of  the  Afghan  conflict, 
may  have  used  Afghanistan  as  a  convenient 
testing  site  for  banned  or  experimental 
weapons. 

Given  the  outrageous  policies  and  prac- 
tices of   the   Afghan   government   and   its 
Soviet  allies,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
refused  to  allow  any  form  of  international 
inspection.  A  request  by  Helsinki  Watch  to 
send    an    official    fact-finding    mission    to 
Kabul  has  not  been  granted.  The  Intema- 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  after 
two  unsuccessful  visits  to  Kabul,  has  been 
forced   to   operate    medical    facilities   from 
outeide  Afghanistan,  taking  wounded  refu- 
gees from  the  border  to  Red  Cross  hospitals 
in  Pakistan.  As  of  this  writing,  the  Afghan 
and  Soviet  governments  have  not  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Rapport«ur  on 
Afghanistan  appointed  by  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Only  a  few  carefuUy  se- 
lected foreign  journalists  have  been  permit- 
ted to  visit  Kabul  and  their  visits  have  been 
strictly    limited    and    controlled    by    the 
Afghan  government.  In  September  Afghan 
and    Soviet    authorities    served    notice    on 
Western   journalists   investigating   the   war 
when    Soviet    troops   seized    in    ambush    a 
French   television   reporter,  Jacques  Abou- 
char,  who  had  entered  Afganistan  illegally 
from  Quetta.  Referring  to  those  who  have 
been  entering  Afghanistan  from  Pakistan, 
Vitaly  S.  Smimov,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Pakistan,  warned  that    'from  now  on,  the 
bandits  and  the  so-called  journalists  acom- 
panying  them  will  be  killed.  And  our  uniU 
in  Afghanistan  will  help  the  Afghan  forces 
to  do  it." 

To  close  the  mountains  Pakistan-Afghani- 
stan border,  if  not  altogether  impossible, 
will  be  a  monumental  undertaking.  Yet  the 
Soviets  have  eml)arked  on  this  course,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  re- 
sistance, but  to  impose  a  blackout  on  news 
from  Afghanistan. 

Some  of  the  crimes  that  they  are  so  des- 
perate to  conceal  are  revealed  In  this  report. 
JCRI  Labxr. 
BARKrrr  Robin. 
Decbmbkr  1984.* 
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COSPONSORING  S.  237,  S. 
AND  S.  239 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  three  important  bUls 
strengthening  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

S.  237  provides  for  a  reasonable, 
good  faith  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  in  line  with  recent  Supreme 


Court  decisions.  S.  238  abolishes  some 
of  the  worst  abtises  of  the  habeas 
corpus  process  for  reviewing  State 
court  criminal  convictions.  S.  239  es- 
tablishes constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  capital  punishment. 

EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

The  greatest  benefit  of  S.  237  will  be 
seen  in  the  area  of  drug  law  enforce- 
ment and  violent  crime.  A  1982  Justice 
Department  study  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  in  California  shows  that  prosecu- 
tors rejected  approximately  30  percent 
of  all  felony  drug  arrests  because  of 
exclusionary  rule  problems.  In  its  1983 
Report  to  the  Nation  on  Crime  and 
Justice,  the  Justice  Department  states 
that  45,000  to  55,000  serious  criminal 
cases  were  dropped  because  of  prob- 
lems with  the  exclusionary  rule. 

S.  237  provides  a  new  rule  to  deter- 
mine whether  evidence  obtained  as  a 
result  of  a  search  and  seizure  could  be 
considered  in  a  criminal  case.  Under 
this  bill,  if  such  evidence  is  otherwise 
admissible,  it  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
cluded if  the  search  and  seizure  was 
undertaken  in  a  reasonable  and  good 
faith  belief  that  it  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

S.  237  provides,  in  general,  that  a 
showing  that  evidence  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  and  within  the  scope  of  a 
warrant  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
necessary  reasonable  good  faith  belief. 
The  only  exception  is  if  the  warrant  is 
obtained  through  intentional  and  ma- 
terial misrepresentation.  These  provi- 
sions enact  into  statute  law  last  year's 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  United 
States  versus  Leon,  and  extend  the 
new  rule  to  warrantless  searches. 

I  commend  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  review  of  70  years  of 
experience  with  the  exclusionary  rule. 
The  committee  is  right  to  point  out 
that  this  rule  is  not  constitutionally 
required.  It  is  a  court-made  rule  that 
Congress  is  well  within  its  authority  to 
change.  The  committee  has  l>een  care- 
ful to  draft  a  bill  that  not  only  abol- 
ishes the  worst  abuses  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  but  also  ensures  that  the 
rule  will  continue  to  exclude  evidence 
seized  illegally  and  without  justifica- 
tion. 

HABEAS  CORPOS 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  the 
law  of  habeas  corpus.  We  must  ensure 
that  this  important  right  fulfills  its 
constitutional  purpose  of  preventing 
the  miscarriage  of  justice  without 
frustrating  justice. 

Since  the  1953  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Brown  versus  Allen,  habeas 
corpus  has  been  made  routinely  avail- 
able in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
never  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  At  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  used  only  to  obtain  an  ini- 
tial judicial  determination  on  the  law- 
fulness of  detention.  It  could  not  be 
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used,  as  it  usually  is  today,  by  convict- 
ed criminals  seeking  additional  Feder- 
al court  reviews  of  final  State  court 
criminal  convictions. 

This  dramatic  departure  from  the 
original  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  has  produced  a  serious 
overloading  of  court  dockets.  In  1981. 
7.790  applications  for  habeas  corpus 
were  filed  in  the  Federal  courts  by 
State  prisoners.  By  1983.  that  number 
had  grown  to  8,532. 

The  only  thing  to  commend  the  vast 
majority  of  these  cases,  to  quote  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  "is  the  hardihood  in 
supposing  they  could  possibly  suc- 
ceed." The  Justice  Department  reports 
that  only  3  percent  of  these  cases  do 
result  in  relief  of  any  kind. 

To  ease  some  of  the  burden  these 
cases  impose  on  our  criminal  justice 
system.  S.  238  imposes  a  1-year  statute 
of  limitations  that  would  run  from  the 
time  of  the  exhaustion  of  State  reme- 
dies. 

This  bill  prevents  the  use  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  matters  that 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated 
in  State  courts.  The  benefit  of  this 
new  provision  is  that,  by  enhancing 
the  finality  of  State  criminal  adjudica- 
tions, it  will  avoid  duplication  of  judi- 
cial effort  concerning  claims  that  have 
already  been  fully  and  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

To  discourage  frivolous  petitions,  S. 
238  provides  that  such  petitions  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  exhaustion  of 
State  remedies  could  be  denied  on  the 
merits  by  Federal  courts.  Consider- 
ation of  claims  not  raised  at  the  State 
court  level  could  also  be  barred  so  long 
as  the  State  has  already  provided  an 
opportunity  to  review  those  claims 
consistent  with  Federal  law.  These 
proposed  amendments  make  similar 
changes  in  the  law  governing  applica- 
tions by  Federal  prisoners. 

The  reasons  for  supporting  this  leg- 
islation were  well-stated  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Judges  in  1983.  It 
would  be,  the  judges  said: 

A  much  needed  step  in  restoring  public 
confidence  in  the  fairness  and  effectiveness 
of  criminal  adjudications  and.  thus,  in  re- 
spect for  the  criminal  law. 

I  join  in  the  judge's  statement  that: 

After  an  effort   that   has  extended  over 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  are 

hopeful  that  Congress  is  at  last  in  a  position 

to  enact  these  important  reforms. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  third  part  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's anticrime  package  is  S.  239,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  constitutional  proce- 
dure for  the  imposition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. This  procedure  is  required  by 
a  series  of  Supreme  Court  cases  start- 
ing with  FXirman  versus  Georgia  in 
1972.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
cases  never  said  that  the  death  penal- 
ty itself  is  unconstitutional.  They 
merely  require  legislative  guidance 
before  the  death  penalty  can  be  im- 


posed. S.  239  satisfies  this  require- 
ment. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  death  penal- 
ty for  four  capital  offenses:  treason, 
espionage,  offenses  resulting  in  the 
death  of  another  person,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  President 
that  either  injures  the  President  or 
comes  dangerously  close  to  killing  the 
President. 

This  bill  establishes  a  three-stage 
process.  First,  the  Government,  before 
the  trial,  must  notify  the  defendant 
and  the  court  that  it  intends  to  seek 
the  death  penalty  and  must  set  forth 
those  aggravating  factors  that  justify 
a  sentence  of  death.  Second,  at  the 
trial  there  must  be  one  stage  where 
the  judge  or  jury  can  consider  only 
the  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence.  Third, 
at  a  second  stage  in  the  trial,  there 
must  be  a  separate  hearing  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  This  hearing  will 
normally  be  before  the  same  jury  that 
sat  for  the  trial,  or,  if  both  parties 
agree,  before  the  Judge. 

The  key  to  this  process  is  the  stat- 
ute's list  of  aggravating  or  mitigating 
factors.  The  mitigating  factors  include 
whether  the  defendant  is  less  than  18 
years  old.  is  subject  to  serious  mental 
problems  or  pressures,  had  a  limited 
involvement  in  the  crime,  or  was 
under  duress.  Aggravating  factors  will 
vary  depending  on  the  offense.  For  ex- 
ample, aggravating  factors  in  cases  in- 
volving murder  include:  repeated  seri- 
ous violent  crimes  by  the  defendant 
and  commission  of  the  offense  in  an 
especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner,  or  for  hire. 

One  of  four  threshold  circumstances 
must  be  proven  to  exist  in  homicide 
cases.  The  bill  provides  that  the  jury 
must  find  that  the  defendant  one,  in- 
tentionally killed  the  victim:  two.  in- 
tentionally inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  victim;  three,  intentionally  partici- 
pated in  an  act  that  he  knew,  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  known,  would 
create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  a 
person,  other  than  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  offense,  and  the  victim 
died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act:  or 
four,  if  the  offense  is  an  attempt  to 
kill  the  President,  the  defendant  en- 
gaged in  conduct  that  resulted  in 
bodily  injury  to  the  President  or  oth- 
erwise came  dangerously  close  to  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  President. 

If  the  jury  determines  that  at  least 
one  of  these  factors  exists,  it  must  de- 
termine by  unanimous  verdict,  in  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  whether  the  aggra- 
vating factors  found  to  exist  suffi- 
ciently outweigh  any  mitigating  fac- 
tors, or  in  the  absence  of  any  mitigat- 
ing factors,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

The  defendant  shall  have  a  right  to 
appeal  the  sentence  of  death  and  this 
review    shall    have    priority    over    all 


other  cases.  In  order  to  affirm  the  sen- 
tence, the  appellate  court  must  deter- 
mine that  the  sentence  of  death  was 
not  imposed  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  prejudice,  or  other  arbitrary 
factors. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  set  forth  these  details  because  we 
must  never  impose  the  death  sentence 
lightly.  The  Constitution  requires  no 
less. 

However,  there  are  three  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  that  do 
justify  its  imposition.  The  first  of 
these  is  retribution.  People  who 
conunit  capital  offenses  forfeit  their 
right  to  life.  As  a  matter  of  self-preser- 
vation, society  has  the  right  to  impose 
the  death  penalty  on  those  who 
commit  the  most  heinous  and  intoler- 
able crimes,  those  that  actually 
threaten  the  foundations  of  society 
itself.  As  Senator  McClellan  said  10 
years  ago: 

What  other  punishment  is  "just "  for  a 
man.  found  to  be  sane,  who  would  stab, 
strangle,  and  mutilate  eight  student  nurses? 

What  other  punishment  is  "Just"  for  a 
man  who  would  Invade  the  home  of  mem- 
bers of  a  rival  religious  sect  and  shoot  to 
death  men,  women,  and  children,  after  forc- 
ing a  mother  to  watch  as  her  three  young 
children  were  drowned  before  her  eyes? 

What  other  punishment  is  "Just"  for  a 
band  of  social  misfits  who  would  Invade  the 
homes  of  people  they  had  never  met  and 
hack  to  death  a  woman  8v^  months  preg- 
nant and  her  guests? 

The  second  argimient  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty  is  that  it  deters  murder 
and  other  capital  offenses.  Although 
people  will  probably  debate  this  point 
forever,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  in 
Gregg  versus  Georgia,  "there  are  care- 
fully contemplated  murders— such  as 
murder  for  hire— where  the  penalty  of 
death  may  well  enter  into  a  cold  calcu- 
lus" preceding  the  decision  to  act. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  when  the 
penalty  of  life  imprisonment  is  simply 
inadequate  t>ecause  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  a  particularly  danger- 
ous murderer  will  escape,  or  kill  again 
in  prison. 

Murder  today  is  up  dramatically 
from  the  days  before  the  death  penal- 
ty laws  were  struck  down.  More  than 
19,000  murders  are  committed  In  this 
country  every  year. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  call  on  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  of  New  York  to  join  the  37 
States  that  have  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  capital  punishment 
while  satisfying  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Each  of  these  bills  has  been  careful- 
ly drafted  to  ensure  its  constitutional- 
ity. Each  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
our  criminal  justice  system  operates 
more  effectively  to  defend  society 
against  violent,  career  criminals. 

Although  each  of  these  bills  received 
the  overwhelming  bipartisan  approval 


of  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  any 
of  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  approve  these  efforts  as  decisively 
this  year,  and  to  work  to  persuade  the 
House  leadership  to  submit  them  to 
the  full  House  for  a  vote.  If  such  votes 
are  permitted,  I  am  confident  that 
these  bills  can  become  law  in  the 
present  Congress. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


SENATOR  MELCHERS  WELL  DE- 
SERVED SOIL  CONSERVATION 
AWARD 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my 
senior  colleague  from  Montana,  Sena- 
tor John  Melcher,  is  receiving  a  well 
deserved  reward  today  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. The  NACD,  at  its  39th  annual 
awards  program,  is  presenting  Senator 
Melcher  its  distinguished  service 
award  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  soil  conservation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

From  firsthand  knowledge.  I  know 
John  Melcher  to  be  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's staunchest  supporters  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  their  right  to  a  fair 
return  for  their  efforts  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  a  low  cost,  high  nutrition- 
al food  supply.  His  efforts  are  both 
legion  and  legendary. 

The  Nation's  farmers  and  the  soil 
they  till  are  both  dear  to  John  Mel- 
cher; he  realizes  that  we  must  protect 
both  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  an 
abundant  food  supply  for  generations 
to  come.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  must 
protect  our  soil  now.  To  that  end.  Sen- 
ator Melcher  has  pledged  and  dedicat- 
ed his  energies. 

It  was  his  tenacious  and  sustained 
efforts  that  kept  legislation  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  year  that  would  cur- 
tail sodbusting— the  practice  of  plow- 
ing up  fragile  soil  to  plant  crops.  It's  a 
practice  that  creates  barrenness  and 
dust  bowl  conditions,  not  one  that  re- 
turns healthy  crops  from  good  stew- 
ards of  our  soil. 

Senator  Melcher's  bill  was  designed 
to  deny  Government  benefits  to  farm- 
ers who  insist  on  taking  fragile  soil 
and  planting  it.  The  bill  didn't  prohib- 
it them  from  doing  so,  but  it  prohibit- 
ed them  from  gaining  any  Govern- 
ment support  if  they  went  ahead  and 
plowed  it  up.  "We're  not  telling  any 
farmer  he  cannot  cultivate  a  crop  on 
his  own  fragile  land,"  he  explained  at 
the  time.  "What  we  are  saying  is  he 
can't  do  it  and  expect  Federal  farm 
program  benefits." 

And  that's  a  fair  approach  and  typi- 
cal of  how  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana works. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  State's 
major  newspapers  had  this  to  say 
about  Senator  Melcher:  "Montana's 
senior  Senator  is  refreshingly  frank. 


He's  not  only  frank,  [hel  is  also  tena- 
cious and  sometimes  even  stubborn. 
The  tenacious  strain  in  Melcher's 
nature  may  be  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  the  American  farmer  eventually 
getting  on  a  sound  footing." 

Yes,  John  Melcher  does  have  a 
stubborn  streak  in  him,  and  fanners 
and  ranchers  throughout  our  land  can 
be  thankful  he  does.  Too  often,  those 
of  us  who  represent  rural  America  feel 
overwhelmed  by  our  urban  counter- 
parts who  don't  seem  to  understand 
the  importance  of  keeping  farmers  in 
business.  It  takes  a  stubborn  man  to 
keep  up  the  pressure  when  something 
is  as  important  as  agriculture  policy 
and  practice. 

I  know  that  when  debate  begins 
again  on  new  farm  legislation,  John 
will  be  there,  hanging  tough  on  the 
issues  that  mean  most  to  him  and  to 
America's  heartland. 

One  of  those  issues  is  soil  conserva- 
tion. I  can  almost  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  there  with  facts  and  figures  to 
support  his  opinion  that  our  soil— the 
Earth  from  which  we  get  our  food— is 
too  precious  to  neglect. 

The  NACD  has  chosen  well  by 
naming  Senator  John  Melcher  as  its 
1985  recipient  of  their  distinguished 
service  award.  He  joins  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished roster  or  past  recipients: 
Senator  John  Culver  of  Iowa,  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia;  Con- 
gressmen W.R.  Bob  Poage  of  Texas 
and  Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi. 

Their  names  loom  large  on  the  hori- 
zon of  this  Nation's  farming  sector  and 
will  live  long  in  the  annals  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural history.* 


WRONG  SIDE  UP 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  my  friend  George  Engelter 
shared  with  me  a  book  about  his 
native  State  of  North  Dakota.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  this 
history  is  a  chapter  entitled,  '"Wrong 
Side  Up." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  read  why  a  Sioux  Indian 
told  John  Christiansen  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  plow  the  land  •  •  •  a  mis- 
take to  turn  the  land  "wrong  side  up." 
It  is  the  fascinating  account  of  what 
happened  when  settlers  entered  New 
Salem.  North  Dakota,  made  the  mis- 
take of  plowing  the  land  better  left  for 
grazing  and  how  they  rectified  the 
error  a  few  years  later. 

It  all  happened  100  years  ago.  Mr. 
President.  But  even  now  some  ill-in- 
formed farmers  are  plowing  land  that 
is  unsuited  to  cultivation  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  subsidizes  this  anti- 
social activity  by  offering  crop  subsi- 
dies. Hopefully,  before  this  year  is 
over.  Congress  will  enact  the  long  de- 
layed sodbuster  legislation  which  will 
withdraw    Federal    crop    support    for 


commodities  grown  on  newly  plowed 
fragile  grasslands. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  con- 
sider this  crucial  conservation  issue,  I 
hope  they  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  how  the  residents  of  New  Salem, 
ND,  learned  wise  conservation  prac- 
tices a  century  ago.  I  ask  that  the 
chapter  entitled  "Wrong  Side  Up"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

•'Wrong  Side  Up" 
A  boulder  on  the  south  side  of  Highway  10 
east  of  New  Salem  bears  a  bronze  plate  in- 
scribed: 

•Wrong  Side  Up.  These  words  were 
spoken  to  John  Christiansen  on  this  spot  In 
the  spring  of  1883  by  a  Sioux  Indian:  John 
was  plowing  under  the  prairie  grass.  Ponder- 
ing this  phrase  made  New  Salem  a  success- 
ful dairy  center." 

When  he  was  nineteen,  John  came  from 
Schleswig-Holstein  aboard  a  freight  ship 
transporting  hogs  and  cattle.  "I  can  smell 
them  stinkln'  pigs  and  steers  yet."  he  re- 
called when  he  was  88  and  interviewed  by 
the  author  of  this  book.  He  landed  in 
Boston,  took  a  train  for  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
•But  one  month  in  that  sweatln'  country 
was  plenty  for  me." 

So  John  went  north  to  Ripon,  Wisconsin, 
and  worked  on  a  farm  for  $14  a  month 
during  the  growing  season.  ••In  winter  you 
was  lucky  you  could  get  a  place  to  work  for 
your  board." 

He  yearned  for  a  farm  of  his  own.  but  he 
realized  he  would  never  be  able  to  purchase 
one  with  his  meager  earnings.  Wisconsin 
farm  land  was  then  selling  at  $40  and  $^0  an 
acre. 

Then  he  heard  that  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church  in  Chicago  was  organizing  a 
company  of  German  immigrants  to  settle  a 
colony  in  western  Dakota  Territory.  John 
Joined,  paying  the  membership  fee  of  $20 
which  entitled  him  to  a  lot  in  the  proposed 
town  of  New  Salem  and  the  opportunity  to 
homestead  among  kindred  people. 

The  colonists,  their  families  and  all  per- 
sonal belongings  crowded  into  half  a  dozen 
Immigrant  cars.  No  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions these,  the  travelers  slept  on  double 
bunks  of  planks. 

John,  the  youngest  of  the  colonists,  rode 
In  a  freight  car  with  his  team  of  horses,  his 
wagon,  hay  and  oats,  food  for  himself,  and 
property  belongings  to  three  friends.  At 
Jamestown,  when  the  train  stopped,  he 
bought  a  breaking  plow  from  a  farmer,  and 
tied  It  to  the  top  of  his  box  car.  He  arrived 
in  Mandan  on  April  4,  1883,  and  continued 
ahead  of  the  immigrant  cars  scheduled  to 
arrive  a  day  later. 

Johns  freight  train  came  to  a  stop  at 
"New  Salem"—  a  town  planned  and  platted 
by  men  in  Chicago  and  existing  only  in  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  its  future  citizens,  a 
town  now  of  grass  greening  and  pasque 
flowers  lifting  lavender  cups  to  the  spring 
sun. 

On  planks  laid  across  to  a  cutbank,  John 
led  his  horses  from  the  car.  The  train  then 
moved  a  short  distance  ahead  and  dumped 
the  contents  of  John's  car  haphazardly  on 
both  sides  of  the  track.  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes the  locomotive  wheezed  off  toward  the 
sun  setting  beyond  the  purpling  hills. 

John  and  his  horses  proceeded  to  the  scat- 
tered belongings.  It  was  cold.  Snow  still  lay 
in  large  drifts  in  the  coulees.  Dark  clouds 
came  'over  the  hill  where  the  schoolhouse 
now  stands." 
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He  tied  his  horses  to  loose  wagon  wheels. 
Darkness  settled  as  he  searched  in  vain  for 
his  tent.  He  sat  down  at  last  in  a  huddle  of 
boxes  to  find  shelter  from  the  chill  wind.  As 
he  considered  that  he  was  alone  in  the  land 
of  due  Dakota  Indian,  he  was  startled  by  a 

accaro  of  dimsal  howls  sounding  close  by. 

Reca^ing  tales  of  the  ferocious  wolves  of 
Europe,  uphn  shuddered  and  dared  not  fall 
asleep.  At  aa^n  the  immigrant  train  arrived 
with  the  citizKis  of  New  Salem.  It  stopped 
k)eside  John  long  enough  for  his  three 
friends  to  get  off.  then  steamed  ahead  to 
the  next  siding  several  miles  distant  where 
the  immigrant  cars  were  left  for  an  entire 
day  while  the  NP  crew  men  constructed  the 
New  Salem  siding. 

This  done,  the  immigrant  cars  were 
brought  back  to  the  new  siding  and  here 
served  as  living  quarters  while  the  settlers 
built  Immigrant  House.  30  by  40  feet.  Into 
this  three-room  dwelling,  everybody  moved 
and  soon  discovered  other  new  colonists  had 
also  come  to  the  prairie.  Bedbugs  from  Min- 
nesota lumt>er  camps  had  stowed  away  on 
the  pine  boards  and  timbers. 

The  colonists  next  worked  together  to 
build  a  barn  for  their  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Gyr.  The  hayloft  served  as  the  cler- 
gyman's personal  quarters,  the  first  floor 
sheltered  his  five  horses  and  one  cow.  'But 
the  bedbugs,  they  lived  on  both  floors." 

And  when,  that  same  year,  the  first  New 
Salem  church  was  built,  the  colonists  dis- 
covered that  the  imports  from  Minnesota 
woods  were  no  heathen  tribe,  but  faithful  in 
observing  the  Sabbath.  "We  could  see  them 
crawling  across  the  ceiling,  coming  down  the 
walls." 

During  the  first  summer,  the  colonists 
scattered  about  on  homesteads,  erecting 
small  frame  shanties,  and  the  industrious 
housewives  vanquished  the  t>edbugs. 

Then  a  new  problem  faced  the  settlers. 
Water.  They  found  no  spring,  nor  running 
stream  in  the  vicinity.  So  with  spades  the 
men  dug  a  well  8  feet  across  and  40  feet 
deep  which  gave  them  a  good  supply  of 
water. 

Meanwhile.  John  got  busy  with  his  break- 
ing plow,  turning  an  acre  of  sod  on  each  of 
about  fifteen  claims.  He  had  the  only  plow, 
and  earned  SS  an  acre  for  his  work. 

While  thus  engaged  on  his  own  home- 
stead, he  saw  a  strange  small  caravan 
coming  down  the  old  Keogh  Trail.  Two 
Indian  families  came,  transporting  their 
goods  by  travois. 

John  had  never  seen  Indians  before. 
When  the  two  Indian  fathers  approached. 
John  eyed  them  warily.  Then  to  his  sur- 
prise, one  man  said.  "How.  John!" 

Why,  this  Indian  knew  his  name!  John 
became  so  excited  by  this  that  he  answered. 
"How.  John!"  to  the  Indian.  He  did  not 
know  then  that  John  was  a  customary  form 
of  address  when  an  Indian  spoke  to  a  white 
man. 

Slowly,  with  deliberation,  the  Indian  man 
stooped  and  began  to  turn  the  sod  back  into 
its  furrow,  patting  it  carefuly  into  its  origi- 
nal place  and  saying  something  over  and 
over  again  in  his  own  language.  An  Indian 
boy  of  about  fifteen  who  had  joined  the 
group  now  translated  for  John,  "He  say, 
'Wrong  side  up,  wrong  side  up!'  " 

The  New  Salem  settlers  planted  grain 
upon  the  acres  of  prairie  turned  wrong  side 
up,  and  seven  years  of  lean  followed.  Many 
settlers  left  in  discouragement,  and  John 
often  thought  of  what  the  Indian  had  said. 

Perhaps  he  was  wise,  that  Indian  who 
knew  nothing  about  white  man's  farming. 
Surely,  though,  he  who  had  roamed  the 


prairie  all  his  life  must  know  the  land  better 
ttvin  did  the  immigrant  homesteaders. 

There  was  a  good  crop  the  eighth  year, 
but  other  lean  years  followed.  Then  the 
people  of  New  Salem,  hearkening  to  the 
words  of  the  Indian,  considered  the  grassy 
hills  where  the  sod  still  lay  right  side  up, 
and  brought  dairy  cattle  to  graze  there  in- 
stead of  turning  more  sod  wrong  side  up. 
And  a  new  prosperity  followed  which  made 
New  Salem  one  of  the  leading  dairy  centers 
of  North  Dakota.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


pro- 
ask 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
8:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:28  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
8:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  F»resident.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
following  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, it  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
on  Thursday,  February  7.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  PROXMIRE  AND 
BOREN  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  tomor- 
row under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  F6R  routine  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business  tomorrow,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  turn 
to  any  executive  or  legislative  items 
cleared  for  action— possibly  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  M.  Thomas  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  It  is  possible  there  might 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  nomination. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FEBRUARY  18,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  February  7. 
1985.  or  Friday,  February  8,  1985,  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  February  18.  1985,  and 
that  when  the  House  of  Representatives  ad- 
journs on  Thursday,  February  7,  1985,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  February  19,  1985,  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  re- 
assemble pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  reso- 
lution, whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  respectively, 
to  reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


to  escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  at  the 
joint  session  to  receive  an  address  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901.  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1985.  immediately  following 
the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal,  the  traditional  reading  of  the 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  take 
place  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Senator  to  perform  this 
task. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  F»ursu- 
ant  to  the  order  just  granted,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Hawkins]  to  read  the  ad- 
dress. 


JOINT     SESSION     OF     THE     TWO 

HOUSES-ADDRESS       BY       THE 

PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  99-25) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  8:40 

p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senators  will 

proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  for  the  joint  session; 

and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  joint 

session,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 

until  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  8:40  p.m.,  the  Sena- 
tors, preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Larry  E.  Smith;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe;  the 
Vice  President;  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]  proceeded  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent   of   the   United   States.    Ronald 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


RECESS 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  9:43  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  7, 
1985,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1985: 

Department  or  Education 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Eklucation. 

Department  of  Energy 

John  S.  Herrington.  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Donald  P.  Hodel.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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A  REALISTIC  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INI- 
TIATIVE FROM  MESSRS.  BRZE- 
ZINSKI.  JASTROW,  AND  KAM- 
PELMAN 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1985 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski,  the  former  National 
Security  Adviser  to  P»resident  Carter, 
Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  founder  of  the 
Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies, 
and  Max  M.  Kampelman,  the  recently 
designated  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  arms  control  talks  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  wrote  a  joint  article  "De- 
fense in  Space  Is  Not  Star  Wars' " 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  on  January  27,  1985. 
This  comprehensive  article  calls  for  a 
more  rational  debate  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI],  places  SDI  in 
the  context  of  realistic  technical  ex- 
pectations, and  outlines  its  true  value 
for  not  only  arms  control  but  genuine 
nuclear  weapons  reduction.  As  I  noted 
in  an  earlier  entry,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  rational  debate  on  this  issue 
(Congressional  Record.  "Star  Wars 
and  ASAT:  the  Need  for  a  Reasoned 
Debate."  E3176-77).  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  this  most  important  ar- 
ticle provided  in  the  framework  of  a 
series  of  entries  which  I  have  made  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  SDI 
from  an  arms  control  perspective. 

Faith  moves  mountains.  When  it  is  in 
eternal  religious  values,  faith  is  an  indispen- 
sable strength  of  the  human  spirit.  When  it 
is  directed  toward  political  choices,  it  is 
often  an  excuse  for  an  analytic  paralysis. 

Regrettably,  our  national  debate  over 
President  Reagan's  suggestion  that  the 
country  develop  a  strategic  defense  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  is  taking  on  a  theo- 
logical dimension  that  has  no  place  in  a  re- 
alistic search  for  a  path  out  of  the  world's 
dilemma.  The  idea  of  basing  our  security  on 
the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration.  Certainly,  the  role  of 
strategic  defense  was  a  major  issue  in  the 
recent  dialogue  in  Geneva  between  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko  on  new  arms-control  negotiations. 

The  authors  first  underline  the  un- 
certainty of  continuing  to  operate 
under  the  premises  of  offensively  ori- 
ented mutually  assured  destruction 
[MAD]. 

For  many  years,  our  search  for  security 
has  been  restricted  to  designing  offensive 
weapons  to  deter  aggression  through  fear  of 
reprisals.  We  must  not  abandon  unclear  de- 
terrence until  we  are  convinced  that  a 
better  means  is  at  hand.  But  we  cannot 


deny  that,  for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  costs,  insecurities  and 
tensions  surrounding  this  search  for  newer, 
more  effective  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
missiles  produce  a  profound  unease  that  in 
itself  undermines  stability. 

The  conventional  view  is  that  stability  in 
the  nuclear  age  is  based  on  two  contradicto- 
ry pursuits:  the  acquisition  of  increasingly 
efficient  nuclear  weapons  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  limits  and  reductions  in  such  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  is  diligently  pursu- 
ing both  objectives,  but  the  complexity  of 
arriving  at  effectual  arms-control  agree- 
ments is  becoming  apparent  as  more  precise 
and  mobile  weapons,  with  multiple  war- 
heads, appear  on  both  sides.  Unlike  ours, 
moreover,  many  Soviet  missile  silos  are  re- 
loadable, and  thus  the  number  of  silos  does 
not  indicate  the  number  of  missiles,  further 
complicating  verification. 

They  point  out  that  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic 'orces  are  overwhelmingly  first- 
strike  in  nature. 

We  must  never  ignore  the  reality  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  is  composed  of  primarily  first- 
strike  weaponry.  And  given  the  large  num- 
bers of  first  strike  Soviet  SS-17,  -18  and  -19 
land-based  missiles,  no  responsible  Ameri- 
can leader  can  make  decisions  about  securi- 
ty needs  without  acknowledging  that  a 
Soviet  first  strike  can  become  a  practical 
option. 

The  Russians  could  strike  us  first  by 
firing  the  reloadable  portion  of  their  nucle- 
ar arsenal  at  our  missiles,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  nuclear  submarine  bases,  and 
if  the  surviving  American  forces  (essentially 
nuclear  submarines)  were  to  respond,  the 
Russians  could  immediately  counter  by  at- 
tacking our  cities  with  missiles  from  nonre- 
loadable  silos  and.  a  few  hours  later,  with 
whatever  of  their  first-strike  reloadable 
weapons  had  survived  our  counterattack. 
They  are  set  up  for  launching  three  salvos 
to  our  one. 

The  authors  underline  the  major 
issues  in  strategic  defense  raised  by 
the  SDI. 

The  result  is  that  weapons  technology  is 
shaping  an  increasingly  precarious  Ameri- 
can-Soviet strategic  relationship.  For  this 
reason,  we  urgelHirlous  consideration  be 
given  to  whether  some  form  of  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (S.D.I.)  might  not  be  stabi- 
lizing, enhancing  to  deterrence  and  even 
helpful  to  arms  control.  To  that  end,  we  ad- 
dress the  major  issues  in  strategic  defense 
from  three  points  of  view: 

(1)  The  technical:  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles technically  and  budgetarily  feasible? 

(2)  The  strategic:  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles strategically  desirable.  Does  it  enhance 
or  diminish  stability?  Does  it  enhance  or  di- 
minish the  prospects  for  arnu  control  and  a 
nuclear-weapons  build-down? 

(3)  The  political:  What  are  the  political 
implications  of  strategic  defense  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  relations  with  our 
allies?  What  are  the  implications  for  the 
larger  dimensions  of  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we  seek  the 
needed  domestic  consensus  on  a  viable  strat- 
egy? 


They  outline  the  present  status  and 
dynamics  of  missile  defense  technol- 
ogies. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
state  of  missile-defense  technology.  Some 
experts  say  the  technology  sought  is  unat- 
tainable, others  that  it  is  merely  unattain- 
able in  this  generation.  Yet  the  promise  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  real. 
Some  of  the  technologies  are  mature  and 
unexotic.  Their  deployment  around  the  end 
of  this  decade  would  involve  mainly  engi- 
neering development.  Technically,  these 
vital  defenses  could  be  In  place  at  this 
moment  were  It  not  for  the  constraints  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  in  its  adherence 
to  the  antiballistic  missile  treaty  of  1972. 

With  development  and  some  additional  re- 
search, we  can  now  construct  and  deploy  a 
two-layer  or  double-screen  defense,  which 
can  be  in  place  by  the  early  1990's  at  a  cost 
we  estimate  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $«0  billion.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  effectiveness  of  each  layer 
would  be  70  ijercent.  The  combined  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  layers  would  be  over  90 
percent:  Less  than  one  Soviet  warhead  in  10 
would  reach  its  target— more  than  sufficient 
to  discourage  Soviet  leaders  from  any 
thought  of  achieving  a  successful  first 
strike. 

The  following  section  emphasizes 
the  principal  features  of  a  realistic,  in- 
termediate-term SDI  with  no  mid- 
course  defejagi^e  -layer,  including  esti- 
mated costs  of  a  two-layered  systems 
deployment. 

The  first  layer  In  the  two-layer  defense 
system— the  "boost-phase"  defense— would 
go  into  effect  as  a  Soviet  first-strike  missile, 
or  "booster,"  carrying  multiple  warheads 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  its  trajectory.  This  boost-phase  defense- 
based  on  interception  and  destruction  by 
nonnuclear  projectiles— would  depend  on 
satellites  for  the  surveillance  of  the  Soviet 
missile  field  and  the  tracking  of  missiles  as 
they  rise  from  their  silos.  These  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  from  space  plat- 
forms orbiting  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause they  are  weightless  in  orbit,  such  plat- 
forms could  be  protected  against  attack  by 
heavy  armor,  onboard  weapons  and  maneu- 
verability. 

After  the  booster  has  burned  out  and 
fallen  away,  the  warheads  arc  through 
space  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
The  second  layer  of  the  defense— the  termi- 
nal defense— comes  into  play  as  the  war- 
heads descend.  Interception  would  be  at 
considerable  altitude,  above  the  atmosphere 
if  possible.  This  second  phase  requires  fur- 
ther engineering,  already  under  way.  be- 
cause interception  above  the  atmosphere 
makes  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
real  warheads  and  decoys.  In  the  interim, 
interception  can  take  place  In  the  atmos- 
phere, where  differences  in  air  drag  sepa- 
rate warheads  from  decoys.  In  either  event, 
destruction  of  the  warheads  would  take 
place  at  sufficiently  high  altitudes,  above 
100.000  feet,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
ground  damage  from  warheads  designed  to 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


explode  when  approached  by  an  intercept- 
ing missile. 

Of  the  two  layers  in  the  defense,  the  boost 
phase  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  would 
prevent  the  Russians  from  concentrating 
their  warheads  on  such  high-priority  targets 
as  the  national-command  authority  (the 
chain  of  command,  beginning  with  the 
President,  for  ordering  a  nuclear  strike),  key 
intercontinental-ballistic  missile  silos  or  the 
Trident  submarine  pens,  because  they  could 
not  predict  which  booster  and  which  war- 
heads would  escape  destruction  and  get 
through.  .  .  . 

The  boost-phase  defense  has  still  another 
advantage.  It  could  effectively  contend  with 
the  menace  of  the  Soviet  SS-18s,  monster 
missiles  twice  the  size  of  the  97.5-ton  MX. 
Each  SS-18  carries  10  warheads,  but  prob- 
ably could  be  loaded  with  up  to  30.  The  Rus- 
sians could  thus  add  thousands  of  ICBM 
warheads  to  their  arsenal  at  relatively 
modest  cost.  With  numbers  like  that,  the 
costs  favor  the  Russians.  But  a  boost-phase 
defense  can  eliminate  all  a  missile's  war- 
heads at  one  time— an  effective  response  to 
the  SS-18  problem.  .  .  . 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  establishing 
such  a  boost-phase  defense  by  the  early 
1990's  would  be  roughly  $45  billion.  That 
price  tag  includes  100  satellites,  each  hold- 
ing 150  interceptors— sufficient  to  counter  a 
mass  Soviet  attack  from  all  their  1,400  silos; 
plus  four  geosynchronous  satellites  and  10 
low-altitude  satellites  dedicated  to  surveil- 
lance and  tracking;  plus  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  ground-control  communications  and 
battle  management.  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  recent 
debate  on  SDI  and  the  uF>coming  arms 
control  talks  will  appreciate  the  au- 
thors' discussion  of  the  psychological 
barriers  to  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive. 

The  authors  incisively  cite  the  in- 
creasing stakes  for  the  United  States 
in  having  to  maintain  a  MAD  posture 
and  the  uncertainly  of  achieving  real 
arms  control  progress  under  this  doc- 
trine. 

This  is  why  there  is  currently  such  an  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  peace  via  the  doc- 
trine of  deterrence  based  on  mutual  as- 
surred  destruction,  called  MAD.  But  what 
does  this  mean  in  an  age  when  weapons  are 
becoming  incredibly  precise,  mobile  and  dif- 
ficult to  count?  In  the  absence  of  a  miracu- 
lous breakthrough  in  arms  control,  the  only 
possible  protection  within  the  framework  of 
the  deterrence  approach  is  to  stockpile 
more  offensive  systems.  That  is  in  part  what 
we  are  doing.  But  how  many  of  such  sys- 
tems will  be  needed  in  the  likely  condition 
of  the  next  decade?  If  Soviet  strategic  forces 
continue  to  grow  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  our  country  will  have  to 
deploy,  at  enormous  cost,  probably  no  fewer 
than  1.500  to  2.000  mobile  Midgetmen  to 
preserve  deterrance.  How  will  they  be  de- 
ployed? Where?  And  at  what  cost?  And  will 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  be 
more  or  less  secure  with  the  deployment  of 
such  precise  weaponry  capable  of  effective 
preemption?  The  Soviet  answer  is  clear:  The 
Russians  are  busy  enhancing  the  survivabil- 
ity of  their  leadership  and  of  their  key  fa- 
cilities by  hardening,  dispersal  and  decep- 
tion. 

The  authors  call  for  a  new  strategy 
of  Mutual  Security  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  the  carefully  assured  defense 
[CAD J  strategy,  which  I  described  in 
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my  Record  entry  "The  Much  Needed 
Strategic  Transition:  Prom  Mutually 
Assured  Destruction  [MAD]  to  Care- 
fully Assured  Defense  [CAD]"  (E4337- 
39). 

This  second  traditional  alternative, 
mutual  assured  destruction,  cannot  be  an 
acceptable,  long-run  option,  although  it  is  a 
necessary  policy  in  the  absence  of  an  alter- 
native, given  the  dynamics  of  weapons  tech- 
nology. Thus,  a  new  third  option,  the  Strat- 
egy of  Mutual  Security,  must  be  explored  as 
preferable.  The  combination  of  defense 
against  space  missiles  with  retaliatory  of- 
fense in  reserve  enhances  deterrence. 

And  it  does  not  compromise  stability,  even 
if  only  the  United  SUtes  were  initially  to 
have  such  a  strategic  defense.  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  systems  described  above  would 
not  give  us  absolute  protection  from  Soviet 
retaliation  against  a  possible  first  strike  by 
us,  a  reasonable  though  misplaced  Soviet 
concern.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  know 
we  are  not  deploying  first-strike  counter- 
force  systems  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  first  strike  by  us  feasible.  In  any  case,  one 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Russians  will 
also  be  moving  to  acquire  an  enhanced  stra- 
tegic defense,  even  if  they  do  not  accept 
President  Reagan's  offer  to  share  ours. 
Indeed,  they  are  doing  so  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

They  suggest  an  avenue  to  ratchet- 
ing down  offensive  forces  through  in- 
cremental SDI  deployment  as  Dr. 
Alvin  Weinberg  has  also  suggested  (see 
Congressional  Record  entry  "The 
SDI  and  Gradual  Build  Down:  a 
Modest  Proposal  for  Rational  Arms 
Control. "  (E4425-27). 

As  our  strategic  space-defense  initiative 
expands  incrementally,  it  should  be  realisti- 
cally possible  to  scale  down  our  offensive 
forces.  Such  a  transition,  first  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  eventually  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
into  a  genuinely  defensive  posture,  with  nei- 
ther side  posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  stabilizing  but  It 
would  also  be  most  helpful  to  the  pursuit  of 
more  far-reaching  arms-control  agreements. 
Strategic  defense  would  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  difficulties  of  verification  and  for 
the  absence  of  genuine  trust  by  permitting 
some  risk-taking  in  such  agreements.  This  is 
another  reason  why  strategic  defense 
should  not  be  traded  in  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations in  return  for  promises  that  can  be 
broken  at  any  time. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  present  Soviet  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile [ABM]  capability  and  a  history  of 
the  oscillating  U.S.S.R.  positions  on 
ABM  is  also  included. 

The  three  authors  follow  with  the 
excellent  point  that  too  much  of  the 
SDI  debate  has  focused  on  criticisms 
of  the  relative  probability  of  achieving 
a  leakproof  defense  to  protect  cities 
without  recognizing  the  deterrent 
quality  of  slightly  leaky  but,  neverthe- 
less, effective  multitiered  system. 

They  emphasize  the  refreshing  op- 
portunity which  SDI  presents  to  re- 
place MAD  by  mutually  assured  sur- 
vival and  remind  us  of  the  clear  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Executive  to  seek 

alternatives. 
Arms  control  has  been  said  to  be  at  a  dead 

end.  and  the  stalemate  has  reflected  an  im- 
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passe  in  thought  and  in  conception.  Our 
present  policy  requires  both  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  a  theory  of  mutual 
annihilation  based  on  a  strategic  balance  of 
offensive  weapons.  The  Ameiican  approach 
has  been  to  depend  on  deterrence  alone  and 
not  on  defending  ourselves  from  Soviet  of- 
fensive weapons,  while  the  Russians  have 
made  it  clear  by  their  actions  that  they 
intend  to  defend  themselves  against  our 
missiles.  In  any  event,  what  is  clear  is  that 
mankind  must  find  ways  of  lifting  itself  out 
of  this  balance  of  terror.  Mutual  assured  de- 
struction must  be  replaced  by  mutual  as- 
sured survival.  Our  safety  cannot  depend  on 
our  having  no  defense  against  missiles.  The 
proper  role  of  government  is  to  protect  the 
country  from  aggression,  not  merely  avenge 
it.  It  is  astounding  thai  a  President  should 
be  faulted  for  seeking  a  formula  and  an  ap- 
proach that  will  protect  us  from  the  contin- 
ual threats  and  terrors  coming  from  the 
volatile  vagaries  of  adventurism  and  miscal- 
culation. 

Even  if  a  perfect  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  impossible  to  achieve— and 
none  of  us  can  be  certain  of  that— the  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  have  a  responsibility 
to  seek  defense  alternatives  designed  to 
complicate  and  frustrate  aggression  by  our 
adversaries.  The  very  injection  of  doubt  into 
their  calculations  strengthens  the  prospect 
of  hesitation  and  deterrence.  It  may  not  l)e 
possible  to  destroy  the  world's  ballistic  mis- 
siles, but  if  we  can  return  them  to  the  status 
of  a  retaliatory  deterrent  rather  than  a  pre- 
emptive strike  we  will  have  reduced  the 
need  for  the  existing  large  arsenal  and 
thereby  the  threat  of  war. 

The  authors  also  place  the  SDI  in 
the  context  of  NATO-related  issues. 

They  conclude  with  their  view  of  the 
prospects  for  and  benefits  of  systems 
deployment. 

The  concerns  [about  NATO)  may  be  un- 
derstandable, but  will  diminish  with  time 
and  discussion.  First  of  all.  President  Rea- 
gan's call  for  strategic  defense  brought  the 
Russians  back  to  the  Geneva  negotiating 
table.  More  Important,  however,  it  will 
become  increasingly  evident  to  our  friends, 
as  some  of  the  confusion  about  the  technol- 
ogy dissipates,  that  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  ite  missiles  Immeasurably 
strengthens  our  power  to  deter  and  thereby 
serves  to  protect  our  allies.  Indeed,  such  a 
system  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  effective 
against  the  SS-20's  aimed  at  western 
Europe  as  it  is  against  ICBM's.  Finally,  a  de- 
velopment pulling  the  world  away  from  the 
precipice  of  nuclear  terror  goes  far  to  help 
create  an  encouraging  atmosphere  for  dia- 
logue and  agreement,  a  vital  prerequisite  for 
peace. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  reach  two  basic 
conclusions: 

(1)  Developing  a  stabilizing,  limited  two- 
tier  strategic  defense  capability  is  desirable 
and  called  for  by  the  likely  strategic  condi- 
tions immediately  ahead.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment would  be  helpful  both  in  the  military 
and  in  the  political  dimensions.  It  is  a 
proper  response  to  the  challenge  posed  by 
political  uncertainties  and  the  dynamics  of 
weapons  development.  The  two-layered  de- 
fense described  here  can  he  deployed  by  the 
early  1990s.  Americans  will  rest  easier  when 
that  limited  defense  is  in  place,  for  it  will 
mean  that  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  is  almost  nil. 

(2)  A  three-  or  four-layer  defense,  using 
such  advanced  technologies  as  the  laser  now 
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under  investigation  in  the  research  phase  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  may 
become  a  reality  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
If  this  research  shows  an  advanced  system 
to  be  practical,  its  deployment  may  well 
t>oost  the  efficiency  of  our  defense  to  a  level 
so  close  to  perfection  as  to  signal  a  final  end 
to  the  era  of  nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  A  re- 
search program  offering  such  enormous  po- 
tential gains  in  our  security  must  be  pur- 
sued, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  successful 
outcome  cannot  l>e  assured  at  this  juncture. 
The  current  debate  is  necessary.  There 
are  many  questions,  technical  and  political, 
ahead  of  us.  For  the  debate  to  be  construc- 
tive, however,  we  must  overcome  the  tend- 
ency to  politicize  it  on  a  partisan  basis.  Our 
objectives  should  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
current  maze  of  world  terror.  The  Presi- 
dent's initiative  toward  that  end  is  a  major 
contribution  to  arms  control  and  stability. 
The  aim  of  making  nuclear  weapons  impo- 
tent and  obsolete  should  t>e  encouraged  and 
not  savaged. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
article  is  must  reading  for  any  student 
of  strategic  defense  policy  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Congress.* 


LAWLESS  BEHAVIOR  OP  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  outrage  at  the  lawless 
behavior  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHS].  Mrs.  Heckler  has  on  at 
least  three  occasions  refused  to  ban 
one  or  more  nonnutritive  food  dyes. 
These  dyes  have  been  shown  to  cause 
cancer,  yet  they  remain  on  the  market 
when  safe  alternatives  are  available. 
Secretary  Heckler  has  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  reject  valid  FDA  recommen- 
dations. No  one  has  contested  the  va- 
lidity of  the  FDA  studies.  I  have  writ- 
ten Mrs.  Heckler  to  demand  that  she 
act  as  the  law  requires.  I  ask  now  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 
Madame  Secretary,  why  have  you 
wantonly  refused  to  enforce  the  law? 

In  1960  Congress  passed  legislation 
requiring  the  FDA  to  investigate  the 
safety  of  food  dyes  then  on  the 
market.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agreed  that  food  dyes  have  no 
nutritive  value.  Therefore,  if  a  dye 
were  found  to  cause  any  harm,  it  was 
to  be  banned.  In  other  words,  food 
dyes  were  determined  by  Congress  to 
provide  no  benefit  which  could  out- 
weigh any  possible  health  risks.  Thus, 
if  a  dye  were  found  to  cause  cancer  in 
man  or  animal,  the  FDA  was  to  inform 
HHS  which  was  to  issue  the  appropri- 
ate order  prohibiting  its  continued 
use.  Congress  gave  the  Government 
2Vi  years  to  act. 

Late  in  1982,  after  more  than  22 
years  of  study  the  FDA  determined 
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that  6  different  types  of  food  dye  were 
likely  carcinogens.  After  this  determi- 
nation, the  Secretary  was  duty-bound 
to  ban  each  dye.  Yet,  for  the  last  2 
years,  she  has  baselessly  refused  to 
ban  these  purely  cosmetic  additives. 

On  February  1,  1985.  once  again, 
Mrs.  Heckler  claimed  that  her  agency 
needed  more  time  to  prepare  docu- 
ments for  the  Federal  Register.  She 
has  had  over  2  years  to  act,  and  the 
agency  has  had  25  years  to  act. 

Mrs.  Heckler  you  are  exposing  every 
American  to  dyes  which  are  known  to 
penetrate  the  skin  and  whose  effects 
are  known  to  cause  cancer  when  safe 
substitues  are  available.  This  unwar- 
ranted procrastination  must  end. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representativks. 
WashingtoTi,  DC,  February  S,  198S. 
Mrs.  Margaket  Heckler. 

Hubert  Humphrey  Building,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Secretary:  I  was  chagrined  to 
read  in  the  February  1.  1985.  Federal  Regis- 
ter that  you  have  once  again  put  off  making 
the  decision  to  ban  six  different  food  dyes. 
The  law  is  quite  clear  on  this  point,  and 
your  failure  to  act  causes  me  great  concern. 

In  1960.  the  Congress  passed  the  Color 
Additive  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  At  that  time.  Con- 
gress stated  that  the  dyes  in  question  here 
provided  no  benefit  to  the  public  which  out- 
weighed any  possible  health  risks.  Thus. 
after  appropriate  study,  all  doubts  about 
the  safety  of  a  particular  dye  are  to  be  re- 
solved by  banning  the  dye.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  has  challenged  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  FDA  studies  undertaken  with 
respect  to  these  6  dyes. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  FDA  took  over 
22  years  to  complete  studies  on  the  dyes  in 
question.  Now  you  have  delayed  the  ban- 
ning of  the  dyes  for  over  2  years. 

I  urge  you  to  act  now.  Madame  Secretary. 
The  American  people  have  paid  for  22  years 
of  studies  and  two  years  of  delays.  Further 
procrastination  on  your  part  will  only  aug- 
ment the  already  high  societal  costs.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  needlessly  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  cancer  when  there  are  readily  avail- 
able alternatives  to  these  purely  cosmetic 
dyes. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  F.  Fkioran  . 

Memtter  of  Congresa.m 


AUTOMOBILE  GRAY  MARKET 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

of  new  jehscy 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
cars  which  do  not  comform  with  U.S. 
safety  and  emissions  standards. 
Known  as  the  automotive  gray 
market,  the  number  of  nonconforming 
vehicles  has  increased  from  less  than 
1,500  cars  In  1980  to  over  40,000  last 
year.  It  promises  to  escalate  even  more 
dramatically  if  nothing  is  done.     « 
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The  automobile  gray  market  is  a 
gaping  loophole  in  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
and  Clean  Air  Acts.  A  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  survey  of 
approximately  400  of  these  vehicles 
shows  that  over  99  percent  do  not 
fully  comply  with  U.S.  safety  and 
emission  standards.  In  theory,  DOT 
and  EPA  require  that  all  of  these  vehi- 
cles be  modified  to  meet  Federal 
standards:  this  survey  shows  that  the 
program  is  not  working. 

The  gray  market  is  also  a  trap  wait- 
ing for  the  unwary  consumer.  The  ve- 
hicles are  imported  into  this  coimtry 
through  a  process  outside  of  the  estab- 
lished manufacturers'  channels.  The 
process  seems  simple:  One  merely  im- 
ports a  car  and  modifies  it  to  meet 
Federal  standards,  completes  the  fed- 
erally required  paperwork,  and  the 
process  is  done.  In  actuality,  this  is  an 
area  where  sharp  practices  thrive, 
from  the  mail  order  or  storefront  im- 
porter who  takes  a  hefty  deposit  and 
then  vanishes,  to  the  importer  who  re- 
paints a  used  car  and  sells  it  as  new,  to 
the  modifier  who  charges  several 
thousand  dollars  for  a  modification 
job  which  is  done  poorly  or  not  at  all. 
The  modifications  are  often  ineffec- 
tive; at  worst,  they  can  be  dangerous. 
The  gray  market  has  also  made  the 
United  States  a  lucrative  haven  for 
stolen  vehicles  from  abroad.  These 
abuses,  and  many  more,  are  outlined 
in  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  Autoweek  magazine— December  31. 
1984— which  shows  the  result  of  a  6 
month  independent  investigation. 

Even  when  the  vehicle  is  converted 
by  a  relatively  reliable  modifier,  the 
consumer  still  meets  with  unpleasant 
surprises.  Modification  to  meet  Feder- 
al emission  standards  can  adversely 
affect  the  performance  of  the  vehicle. 
Authorized  parts  and  service  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain,  since  gray  market 
cars  differ  significantly  from  their  au- 
thorized U.S.  counterparts.  Dealers 
often  must  refuse  to  service  the  car 
for  fear  of  violating  Federal  tampering 
statutes  and  regulations,  or  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  English  language 
manuals.  The  cars  resale  value  can  be 
significantly  lower  than  the  value  of  a 
comparable  U.S.  version,  according  to 
dealer  reports.  Also,  the  second  buyer 
may  not  be  advised  of  the  true  origin 
or  condition  of  the  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  safety,  the  cars  also  do  not 
comply  with  our  emission  standards.  A 
survey  conducted  on  31  cars  by  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  indi- 
cated that  their  emissions  can  exceed 
the  levels  of  other  vehicles  by  over  300 
percent  for  hydrocarbon  emissions, 
over  400  percent  for  carbon  monoxide 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions,  and 
over  1,000  percent  for  evaporative 
emissions. 
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The  taxpayers  suffer  as  well  from 
the  importation  of  these  automobiles. 
DOT,  EPA.  and  Customs  together 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  law.  In  DOT'S 
case,  the  Gray  Market  Program  di- 
verts considerable  funds  from  the 
agency's  legitimate  safety  mission.  Not 
only  does  it  produce  no  safety  benefit, 
but  the  NADA  survey  shows  that  the 
gray  market  is  an  actual  step  back- 
ward in  safety  protection.  Effective  en- 
forcement would  require  extensive  In- 
spection and  testing  of  each  vehicle:  it 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Tax  revenues  are  lost  by  the  Treas- 
ury as  well.  These  cars  often  evade  the 
gas  guzzler  tax.  which  could  deprive 
the  Treasury  of  approximately  $50,000 
in  revenue  in  1985  alone.  They  also 
evade  the  fuel  economy  laws  and  thus 
do  not  pay  the  civil  penalties  under 
the  statute.  At  a  time  when  our  pri- 
mary national  goal  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  unnecessary  programs  and  the 
diminution  of  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
gray  market  loophole  is  ripe  for  elimi- 
nation. 

When  this  exception  in  the  Safety 
Act  was  drafted  over  a  decade  ago,  it 
was  intended  to  provide  members  of 
the  armed  services  with  an  alternative 
to  a  forced  sale  of  their  vehicle  before 
returning  to  this  country.  Today, 
wherever  they  are  stationed,  these 
Americans  can  easily  buy  foreign 
models  made  for  use  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  which  this  excep- 
tion was  intended  to  address  has  disap- 
peared. The  Safety  Act  was  intended 
to  apply  equally  to  all  cars  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  time  that  this 
intention  is  fully  carried  out. 

In  closing,  this  bill  provides  a  rare 
oppportunity  to  protect  the  consumer 
while  trimming  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy of  an  unnecessary  program.  We 
should  not  be  spending  our  taxpayers' 
money  on  fruitless  attempts  to  enforce 
an  unnecessary  exception  to  our  safety 
laws.  This  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
Nation's  auto  dealers,  the  imported 
auto  industry,  and  State  motor  vehicle 
administrators  nationwide.  The  pro- 
posal to  close  i.he  automotive  gray 
market  loophole  has  previously  re- 
ceived unanimous  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  House. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  AUTOMOTIVE  GRAY 
MARKET  AMENDMENT 

The  automotive  gray  market  proposal 
amends  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued legitimate  importation  of  U.S.  ver- 
sion motor  vehicles  produced  by  vehicle 
manufacturers,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  certain  that  the  practice  of  condi- 
tional importation  of  motor  vehicles  under 
bond  pending  modification  be  ended  inas- 
much as  this  program  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  justified. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  SEC.  1 02  i  5  > 

The  present  definition  of  the  term  -manu- 
facturer" (Section  102(5)),  which  is  the  pro- 
vision NHTSA  relies  on  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  noncomplying  gray  market  vehi- 
cles for  resale,  would  be  amended  so  that 
only  the  original  "manufacturer"  or  those 
who  have  express  written  authorization 
from  the  original  "manufacturer"  can  be 
considered  "manufacturers  "  for  purposes  of 
the  Safety  Act. ' 

AMENDMENT  TO  SEC.  108 

Several  changes  in  Section  108  are  pro- 
posed. 

First,  new  language  would  be  added  to 
Sec.  108(a)(1)(A)  to  prohibit  the  sale,  offer- 
ing for  sale,  or  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  a  vehicle  unless  it  both  conforms 
to  all  applicable  safety  standards  and  is  cov- 
ered by  the  original  manufacturers  certifi- 
cate of  compliance.  To  import  a  noncertified 
vehicle  into  the  United  SUtes  would  be 
deemed  unlawful. 

Second,  the  term  "or  importer"  would  be 
stricken  from  Sec.  108(b)(2)  in  order  to  close 
a  potential  loophole  through  which  non- 
complying  vehicles  would  continue  to  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtes  by  "import- 
ers" acting  as  "manufacturers". 

Third,  major  changes  to  Section  108(b)(3) 
would  eliminate  the  importation  of  noncom- 
plying vehicles  under  t>ond  pending  mcxlifi- 
cation.  Exceptions  to  this  restriction  would 
include— 

a.  Importation  of  noncertified  vehicles  for 
purposes  of  testing,  research,  investigations, 
training,  competitive  racing  events,  or  na- 
tional security. 

b.  The  importation  on  noncomplying  vehi- 
cles under  bond  in  very  limited  situations 
necessary  to  meet  unforeseen  cases  of  ex- 
treme hardship  would  be  permitted.  In 
these  few  hardship  cases,  the  vehicle  would 
be  mcxlified  after  importation  to  comply 
with  the  safety  standards  applicable  to  the 
vehicle. 

c.  The  importation  cf  incomplete  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  would 
also  continue  under  the  revised  subsection 
(b)(3),  but  only  if  such  vehicles  or  equip- 
ment are  accompanied  by  a  statement 
issued  by  the  original  manufacturer  indicat- 
ing the  extent  to  ichich  the  incomplete  vehi- 
cle complies  toith  the  applicable  safety 
standards,  as  is  now  provided  by  msuiufac- 
turers  of  incomplete  vehicles  under  the 
multi-stage  manufacturer  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  NHTSA.  There  will  be  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  paper  work  burden 
for  importers  of  incomplete  vehicles  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  Impor- 
tation of  'knocked-down  "  vehicles— i.e.,  ve- 
hicles which  are  made  to  look  Incomplete  by 
removing  bumpers,  windshields,  lights,  and 
other  components.  Under  the  amendment, 
only  those  vehicles  which  are  accompanied 
by  a  statement  Issued  by  the  first  manufac- 
turer of  the  Incomplete  vehicle  would  be  al- 
lowed Importation  Into  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  subparagraph  (b)(4)  would  be  de- 
leted and  the  existing  subparagraph  (b)(5) 
redesignated  as  (b)(4).  This  Is  necessary  to 
eliminate  a  provision  In  existing  law  which 
could  be  interpreted  by  NHTSA  to  author- 
ize gray  market  Imports.' 
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AMENDMENT  TO  SEC.  114 

The  certification  label  requirements  of 
Section  114  would  be  amended  so  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  a  gray  marketer  to  issue 
his  own  certificate  of  compliance  as  an  al- 
leged distributor  to  a  dealer.  The  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  commercial  im- 
porters for  resale  with  no  ties  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  vehicle  from  providing  cer- 
tificates of  compliance  to  dealers  or  others 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
sell  noncomplying  vehicles  in  the  United 
States.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAIR 
TAX  ACT 


Existing  legitimate  multi-stage  manufacturing 
operations  would  be  permitted  to  continue  with  no 
additional  burden  placed  on  these  businesses. 

'The  revised  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  will  continue  to 
allow  vehicles  to  be  temporarily  imported  for  pur- 
poses of  testing,  research,  etc. 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  joined  by  a  number  of  our 
House  colleagues  in  reintroducing  the 
Fair  Tax  Act.  The  Fair  Tax  Act  seeks 
to  reform  the  Tax  Code  by  broadening 
the  tax  base  and  concurrently  lower- 
ing the  tax  rates.  The  bill  broadens 
the  tax  base  by  including  many  items 
that  are  presently  excluded  or  shel- 
tered from  the  income  tax.  The  bill,  by 
decreasing  tax  rates  increases  econom- 
ic incentives  and  reduces  economic  dis- 
tortions. 

The  Fair  Tax  Act  addresses  the  com- 
plexity of  both  the  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes.  On  the  individual 
side,  the  bill  includes  a  flat  14  percent 
tax  rate  for  more  than  70  percent  of 
taxpayers.  This  would  include  individ- 
uals earning  less  than  $25,000  a  year 
and  couples  earning  $40,000  a  year. 
For  those  earning  higher  incomes,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  progressive  tax  with 
rates  of  26  percent  and  30  percent. 
The  bill  also  eliminates  most  deduc- 
tions. The  ones  we  retain,  including 
home  mortgage  interest.  State  and 
local  income  and  property  taxes,  chari- 
table contributions  and  medical  ex- 
penses beyond  a  certain  threshold, 
would  be  worth  the  same  to  most  tax- 
payers—14  percent  in  tax  reductions 
for  each  dollar  spent— regardless  of 
income  level.  Thus,  as  the  marginal 
tax  rate  increases,  you  don't  have 
people  scampering  around  to  find  de- 
ductions to  reduce  their  taxable 
Income.  Decisions  will  be  made  solely 
on  an  economic,  not  tax,  basis. 

On  the  corporate  side,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  flat  corporate  tax  rate  of  30 
percent.  In  addition  to  several  other 
changes,  it  provides  for  a  new  depre- 
ciation plan  that  simplifies  the  current 
system  and  applies  it  to  a  wider  range 
of  industries.  Perhaps  most  important 
is  the  removal  of  the  vast  portion  of 
the  tax  underbrush  that  has  favored 
Investments  in  many  areas  that  are  in- 
efficient and  unproductive. 

There  are  several  things  the  Pair 
Tax  Act  doesn't  do.  It  wasn't  designed 
to  raise  any  more  money  than  the  cur- 
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rent  system.  It  doesn't  redistribute  the 
tax  burden  among  various  income 
classes  nor  does  it  disturb  the  existing 
ratio  between  business  and  personal 
taxation.  It  will  provide  a  tax  cut  for 
most  taxpayers— approximately  70 
percent— at  the  expense  of  those  who 
currently  are  most  sophisticated  in 
taking  advantage  of  our  Tax  Code. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Tax  Code 
in  1916.  it  has  burgeoned  from  17 
pages  to  more  than  2.000.  Along  with 
the  regulations  and  various  other  an- 
cillary material,  the  Code  and  its  sup- 
porting documents  amount  to  more 
than  10.000  pages— more  than  33  feet 
of  shelf  space.  We  have  so  riddled  the 
Code  with  preferences,  exceptions,  and 
deductions,  that  the  tax  system 
doesn't  make  economic  sense  or  tax 
sense  anymore.  Through  the  years  the 
Code  has  become  a  system  that  makes 
citizens  distrust  one  another  and  their 
Government.  When  that  point  is 
reached,  you  have  to  begin  to  question 
whether  you've  got  the  kind  of  system 
you  want. 

The  Tax  Code,  while  built  on  a 
sound  foundation,  is  a  sad  structure 
that  needs  to  be  demolished— we  need 
to  reform  the  Tax  Code  upon  its  sound 
foundation.  The  system  is  beginning 
to  crumble  under  its  own  weight. 
When  people  ask  us  to  address  their 
problems  by  simply  grafting  on  yet  an- 
other new  tax  preference,  they  fail  to 
recognize  that  they're  actually  worsen- 
ing our  general  situation.  Consider  our 
efforts  to  create  a  level  playing  field 
for  business  in  recent  years.  First  we 
tried  to  smooth  out  disparities  among 
various  profitable  businesses.  Then  we 
went  a  step  further  by  giving  tax  bene- 
fits to  businesses  that  weren't  profita- 
ble. It  is  an  endless  process.  With  the 
fair  tax.  we  reverse  course  and  simply 
begin  with  a  flat  field,  instead  of 
adding  still  more  cumbersome  me- 
chanical devices  to  jack  up  sections  of 
the  field  that  are  already  hovering 
well  off  the  ground. 

Whenever  I  try  to  come  up  with  a 
logical  explanation  of  our  current  tax 
system,  I  find  myself  turning,  not  sur- 
prisingly, to  a  journalist.  George 
Orwell,  and  his  analysis  of  a  system 
where  all  were  equal,  but  some  were  a 
bit  more  equal  than  others.  So  it  is 
with  our  tax  system.  All  are  equal  in 
that  we  use  the  same  forms  and  obey 
the  same  laws.  But  some  are  more 
equal  because  they  have  expert  tax 
counsel,  or  capital  gains  or  new  storm 
windows. 

Real  tax  reform  and  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Tax  Code  will  be  difficult. 
But  it's  hard  to  envision  a  time  or  a 
circumstance  more  conducive  to 
reform  than  now— with  major  propos- 
als coming  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  with  a  reelected  President  who 
has  expressed  strong  interest  in 
reform.  This  year,  1985  is  the  year  to 
take  the  giant  and  necessary  steps  to 
revamp  the  antiquated  Tax  Code. 
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The  American  people  have  lost  faith 
in  the  Tax  Code  and  have  come  to 
view  it  as  unfair.  If  we  can  restore 
faith  in  the  way  the  Government  col- 
lects taxes,  the  public's  faith  in  their 
Government  and  its  programs  may  be 
restored  as  well.  As  elected  officials, 
we  are  keenly  aware  that  the  people's 
faith  in  us  is  at  stake  as  well.  Tax 
reform  will  be  difficult  for  all  of  us; 
but  it  is  something  we  must  not  shrink 
from  if  we  are  to  seek  to  serve  the 
greater  interests  of  the  country. 
Pact  Sheet  on  the  Fair  Tax  Act  or  1985 
This  legislation  will  make  the  federal 
income  tax  system  simpler  and  fairer  and 
the  economy  more  efficient.  It  will  reduce 
tax  rates  and  eliminate  most  existing  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exclusions.  It  also  will 
raise  revenues  approximately  equal  to  those 
collected  under  existing  law  without  chang- 
ing the  tax  burden  for  any  income  group. 

SUMMARY  or  KEY  PROVISIONS 

For  individual* 

A  simple,  progressive  tax  with  three  rates: 
14  percent.  26  percent  and  30  percent. 

About  80  percent  of  all  taxpayers  will  pay 
only  the  14  percent  rate.  The  26  percent 
rate  will  apply  only  to  individuals  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  exceeding  $25,000  and 
to  couples  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $40,000.  The  top  rate  of  30  percent 
will  apply  only  to  individuals  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  over  $37,500  and  couples  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $65,000. 

An  increase  of  the  personal  exemption 
from  $1,000  to  $1,600  for  taxpayers  and 
spouses  ($1,800  for  a  single  head  of  house- 
hold) and  an  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $2,300  to  $3,000  for  single  returns 
and  from  $3,400  to  $6,000  for  joint  returns. 
A  family  of  four  could  earn  up  to  $11,200 
before  receiving  thetr  first  dollar  of  taxable 
income. 

Repeal  of  most  itemized  deductions,  cred- 
its and  exclusions  except  those  generally 
available  to  most  taxpayers.  Retained  will 
be  the  $1,000  exemptions  for  dependents, 
the  elderly  and  the  blind;  deductions  for 
home  mortgage  Interest,  charitable  contri- 
butions, state  and  local  Income  and  real 
property  taxes,  payments  to  IRAs  and 
Keogh  plans  and  employee  business  ex- 
penses; exclusion  of  veterans  benefits. 
Social  Security  benefits  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  persons  and  Interest  on  general 
obligation  bonds.  The  personal  exemptions 
and  itemized  deductions  will  apply  in  most 
cases  only  against  the  14  percent  rate. 
For  corporation* 

A  tax  rate  of  30  percent. 

Repeal  of  most  existing  tax  deductions, 
credits  and  exemptions  that  distort  Invest- 
ment decisions. 

A  new  depreciation  system  that  doesn't 
favor  one  type  of  asset  over  another. 
technical  explanation 

The  legislation  significantly  reduces  tax 
rates  and  broadens  the  base  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes  by  eliminat- 
ing most  tax  preferences.  It  also  smooths 
out  the  rate  schedule  of  the  tax  and  sharply 
reduces  "bracket  creep"  and  the  "marriage 
penalty".  The  changes  are  designed  as  if 
they  were  to  take  effect  in  1985  and  they 
are  approximately  revenue  and  distribution 
neutral  with  respect  to  tax  liability  in  that 
year.  Transition  questions  will  require  that 
some  tax  preferences  be  phased  out  gradual- 
ly rather  than  changed  abruptly.  However, 
to  establish  lower  rates  and  a  broader  tax 
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base  as  the  direction  of  federal  tax  policy, 
1985  serves  as  the  baseline  for  all  the  analy- 
sis. 

Indiindual  income  tax  structure 
For  about  80  percent  of  Individuals,  the 
income  tax  Is  a  uniform  14  percent  tax  on 
taxable  Income  (the  tax  base).  Taxable 
income  is  net  of  |>ersonal  exemptions  and 
either  the  standard  deduction  or  the  allow- 
able itemized  deductions.  The  personal  ex- 
emptions are  $1,600  per  taxpayer  (i.e.  $1,600 
on  a  single  return  and  $3,200  on  a  joint 
return)  and  $1,000  per  dependent.  Single 
heads  of  households  receive  an  exemption 
of  $1,800.  The  extra  exemptions  for  the  el- 
derly and  blind  continue  at  $1,000.  The  zero 
bracket  amount  (standard  deduction  In- 
creases to  $3,000  for  single  returns  and 
$6,000  for  joint  returns  ($3,000  for  separate 
returns  of  married  persons). 

For  upper  Income  taxpayers,  the  regular 
14  percent  Income  tax  Is  supplemented  by 
an  additional  progressive  tax  (surtax)  of  12 
percent  and  16  percent  on  adjusted  gross 
Income  In  excess  of  $25,000  for  single  re- 
turns and  $40,000  for  joint  returns.  Only 
about  20  percent  of  all  taxpayers  are  subject 
to  this  surtax.  The  combined  effect  of  the 
14  percent  base  tax  and  the  surtax  is  a  top 
marginal  tax  rate  of  30  percent. 

The  personal  exemptions  and  itemized  de- 
ductions retained  In  the  Pair  Tax  apply  only 
against  the  14  percent  base  tax.  The  rate 
schedule  is  as  follows: 
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For  married  persons  filing  separately,  the 
tax  brackets  are  half  of  the  joint  return  tax 
brackets. 

Corporate  lax  structure 
The  corporate  Income  tax  rate  is  set  at  a 
uniform  30  percent  of  taxable  Income  thus 
eliminating  graduation  in  corporate  rates. 

Base  broadening  measures 
A.  Changes  affecting  individuals  and  unin- 
corporated businesses: 

1.  The  exclusions  for  income  earned 
abroad  by  U.S.  citizens,  residents  or  govern- 
ment employees  (sees.  911  and  912)  are  re- 
pealed. 

2.  Seven  year  amortization  for  reforesta- 
tion expenditures  (sec.  194)  are  repealed. 

3.  Five  year  amortization  for  pollution 
control  facilities  (sec.  169)  is  repealed. 

4.  Expensing  of  tertiary  injectants  (sec. 
193)  is  repealed.  Instead,  these  costs  will  t>e 
written  off  over  2  years. 

5.  A  new  depreciation  method  is  provided 
for  equipment  and  structures.  Under  the 
proposal,  equipment  is  divided  into  6  classes 
based  on  its  ADR  midpoint.  An  open  ended 
account  will  be  established  for  each  asset 
class  and  each  class  will  be  given  a  class  life. 
Each  year  taxpayers  write  off  a  percentage 
of  the  balance  In  the  account  computed 
using  the  class  life  and  250  percent  declin- 
ing balance  method.  Additions  to  each  ac- 
count will  be  made  each  year  for  purchases 
of  assets  In  that  class  and  subtractions  will 
be  made  for  dispositions  of  assets  and  for 
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that   year's  depreciation  deduction.   Struc- 
tures will  be  put  into  the  sixth  asset  class. 
The  asset  classes  and  depreciation  rates  for 
equipment  are  as  follows: 
ADR  midpoint:  Class  life 

Under  5 4 

5.0  to  8.5 6 

9.0  to  14.5 10 

15  to  24 18 

25  to  35 28 

Over  35  and  structures 40 

For  example,  equipment  with  an  ADR  life 
of  10  years  will  be  in  the  10-year  class.  Thus, 
the  first  years  write-off  will  be  25  percent 
of  the  cost  (2.5/10  =  . 25),  the  second  year's 
write-off  will  be  18.75  percent  (25  percent  of 
75  percent  and  so  forth. 

This  plan  is  designed  so  that  the  present 
value  of  depreciation  deductions  are  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  present  value  of 
economic  depreciation  at  a  10  percent  dis- 
count rate. 

6.  Percentage  depletion  (sees.  613  and 
613A)  and  expensing  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  for  oil,  gas  and  geothermal  wells  (sec. 
263(d))  are  repealed.  Instead,  there  is  a  new 
system  of  capital  cost  recovery.  Under  this 
system,  intangible  drilling  costs  and  those 
costs  currently  recovered  through  the  deple- 
tion deduction  will  be  written  off  under  the 
same  method  applicable  to  equipment  in  the 
10-year  class.  All  cost  incurred  with  respect 
to  dry  holes  will  be  deducted  when  the  well 
or  property  is  abandoned. 

7.  Limits  on  qualified  pension  plans,  (sec. 
415)  are  reduced  from  $30,000  on  defined 
contribution  plans  and  $90,000  on  defined 
benefit  plans  to  $20,000  and  $60,000  respec- 
tively, and  indexing  of  those  limits  is  re- 
pealed. 

8.  The  finance  lease  property  rules  (sec. 
168(f)  are  repealed  and  the  pre-1981  law  is 
restored. 

9.  The  regular  investment  tax  credit  (sec. 
46(a)(2)(B)  is  repealed. 

10.  The  research  and  development  credit 
(sec.  44F)  is  repealed. 

11.  The  credit  for  rehabillUtlon  of  build- 
ings (sec.  46(a)(2)(F))  is  repealed. 

12.  The  business  energy  tax  credits  (sees. 
46(a)(2)(c),  44D  and  44E)  are  repealed. 

13.  All  individual  farms  with  gross  receipU 
of  more  that  $1  million  and  all  farm  syndi- 
cates will  be  required  to  use  accrual  ac- 
counting and  to  capitalize  pre-production 
period  expenses  and  cannot  use  the  expens- 
ing provisions  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenditures  (sec.  175),  fertilizer  (sec. 
180),  or  land  clearing  (sec.  182). 

14.  Individuals  with  AGI  above  $100,000 
would  have  to  cover  90  percent  of  their  cur- 
rent year's  tax  liability  with  estimated  or 
withheld  tax  paymenU. 

15.  Income  averaging  (sec.  1301)  is  re- 
pealed. 

16.  The  child  care  credit  (sec.  44A)  Is  con- 
verted to  a  deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
base  Ux  but  not  the  surtax.  The  deduction 
is  allowed  to  non-itemizers. 

17.  The  political  contribution  tax  credit 
(sec.  41)  is  repealed. 

18.  The  exclusion  of  Tier  II  Railroad  Re- 
tirement beneflU  is  repealed. 

19.  The  exclusion  for  interest  on  cash 
value  life  insurance  (sec.  804(a))  is  repealed. 
Lafe  insurance  policyholders  will  Include  in 
gross  Income  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cash  surrender  value  of  their 
policy  during  the  year  plus  policyholder 
dividends  received  plus  the  "term  insur- 
ance" value  of  insurance  protection  during 
the  year  minus  the  premiums  paid.  Insur- 
ance companies  will  provide  policyholders 
with  this  information. 
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20.  The  exclusion  for  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship Income  In  excess  of  tuition  (sec. 
117)  Is  repealed. 

21.  The  deduction  for  second  earners  (sec. 
221)  is  repealed  because  the  new  rate  sched- 
ule sharply  reduces  the  "marriage  penalty  ". 

22.  The  elderly  tax  credit  (sec.  37)  is  re- 
pealed. 

23.  The  general  exclusions  for  interest  and 
dividends  (sees.  116  and  128)  and  the  exclu- 
sion for  reinvested  public  utility  dividends 
(Sec.  305(e))  are  repealed. 

24.  Expensing  of  interest  and  taxes  paid 
during  the  construction  period  of  a  building 
(sec.  189)  is  repealed  and  Instead  these  costs 
are  subject  to  a  10  year  amortization. 

25.  The  residential  energy  credit  (sec.  44C) 
is  repealed. 

26.  The  deduction  for  60  percent  of  net 
long-term  capital  gains  (sec.  1202)  Is  re- 
pealed and  the  distinction  between  short 
and  long-term  capital  gains  is  eliminated. 

27.  The  individual  minimum  tax  (sec.  55) 
is  repealed.  Since  the  legislation  eliminates 
most  of  the  preferences  currently  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax,  this  provision  is  no  longer 
needed. 

28.  The  exclusion  for  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation benefits  (sec.  85)  Is  repealed. 

29.  The  exclusions  for  employer  provided 
child  care  (sec.  129),  education  assistance 
(sec.  127)  and  group  legal  services  (sec.  120) 
are  repealed. 

30.  For  purposes  of  computing  the  surtax 
(but  not  the  base  tax),  a  deduction  would  be 
allowed  for  all  interest  to  the  extent  of  in- 
vestment income.  For  the  base  tax.  Itemized 
deductions  would  be  allowed  for  all  housing 
interest,  and  the  itemized  deduction  for 
other  Interest  would  be  limited  to  invest- 
ment income. 

31.  The  tax  exclusion  for  employer  provid- 
ed premiums  on  group  term  life  insurance 
(sec.  79)  Is  repealed. 

32.  The  tax  exemption  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment or  housing  bonds  Issued  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984  (sees.  103(b)  and  103A)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

33.  Rapid  amortization  of  low-Income 
housing  rehabilitation  (see.  167(k))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

34.  The  Itemized  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses (sec.  213)  is  limited  to  the  excess  over 
10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 

35.  The  present  exclusion  for  up  to 
$125,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  house  by  a 
person  age  55  or  over  (sec.  121)  Is  retained 
for  the  base  tax  but  not  the  surtax. 

36.  The  deduction  for  adoption  expenses 
(sec.  222)  Is  repealed. 

37.  The  deduction  for  sUte  and  local 
income  and  real  property  taxes  Is  retained 
but  the  deduction  for  all  other  sUte  and 
local  taxes  (sec.  164)  is  repealed. 

38.  The  exclusion  for  employer  provided 
premiums  on  group  health  Insurance  (sec. 
106)  Is  repealed. 

39.  Indexing  of  the  personal  exemptions 
and  the  tax  brackets  (sec.  1(f))  te  repealed 
because  the  new  rate  structure  will  greatly 
reduce  tbe-problem  of  "bracket  creep". 

40.  Trusu  ajid  estates  would  be  subject  to 
a  flat  30  percent  tax  on  taxable  income  In 
excess  of  $100.  As  under  present  law,  a  de- 
duction would  be  allowed  for  distributions. 

Changes  affecting  corporations 
1.  A  new  depreciation  method  Is  provided 
for  equipment  and  structures.  Under  the 
proposal,  equipment  is  divided  Into  6  classes 
based  on  Its  ADR  midpoint.  An  open  ended 
account  will  be  established  for  each  asset 
class  and  each  class  will  be  given  a  class  life. 
Each  year  Uxpayers  write  off  a  percentage 
of  the  balance  in  the  account  computed 
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using  the  class  life  and  250  percent  declin- 
ing method.  Additions  to  each  account  will 
be  made  each  year  for  purchases  of  assets  In 
that  class  and  subtractions  will  be  made  for 
dispositions  of  assets  and  for  that  year's  de- 
preciation deduction.  Structures  will  be  put 
Into  the  sixth  asset  class.  The  asset  classes 
and  depreciation  rates  for  equipment  are  as 
follows: 
ADR  midpoint:  Clou  lift 

Under  5 4 

5.0  to  8.5 6 

9.0  to  14.5 10 

15  to  24 18 

25  to  35 28 

Over  35  and  structures 40 

For  example,  equipment  with  an  ADR  life 
of  10  years  will  be  in  the  10-year  class.  Thus, 
the  first  year's  write-off  will  be  25  percent 
of  the  cost  (2.5/ 10  =  .25),  the  second  year's 
write-off  will  be  18.75  percent  (25  percent  of 
75  percent)  and  so  forth. 

This  plan  Is  designed  so  that  the  present 
value  of  depreciation  deductions  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  present  value  of  eco- 
nomic depreciation  at  a  10  percent  discount 
rate. 

2.  Percentage  depletion  for  minerals  (sec. 
613)  and  expensing  of  mineral  exploration 
and  development  costs  (sees.  616  and  617) 
are  repealed.  Instead,  there  is  a  new  system 
ci  capital  cost  recovery  whereby  exploration 
and  development  costs  are  deducted  under 
an  open  account  system  based  on  6  asset 
classes.  These  6  classes  are  the  same  as 
those  for  equipment.  Mines  will  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  6  asset  classes  based  on  the  ex- 
pected useful  life  of  the  mine  (using  the 
same  system  that  assigns  equipment  to  each 
class  based  on  its  asset  depreciation  range 
(ADR)  midpoint). 

3.  Percentage  depletion  (sees.  613  and 
613A)  and  expensing  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  for  oil,  gas  and  geothermal  wells  (sec. 
263(d))  are  repealed.  Instead,  there  Is  a  new 
system  of  capital  cost  recovery.  Under  this 
system,  intangible  drilling  costs  and  those 
costs  currently  recovered  through  the  deple- 
tion deduction  will  be  written  off  under  the 
same  method  applicable  to  equipment  in  the 
10-year  class.  All  costs  incurred  with  respect 
to  dry  holes  will  be  deducted  when  the  well 
or  property  Is  abandoned. 

4.  The  income  of  controlled  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  corporations  is  subject  to 
tax. 

5.  The  preferential  taxation  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations  (DISC) 
(sec.  991)  (now  FSC)  is  repealed  and  previ- 
ously deferred  DISC  income  Is  recaptured 
over  a  10-year  period. 

6.  The  deduction  for  bad  debt  reserves  of 
financial  institutions  in  excess  of  their 
actual  experience  (sees.  585  and  593)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

7.  The  exclusion  for  contributions  to  a 
maritime  construction  fund  Is  repealed. 

8.  The  finance  lease  property  rules  (sec. 
168(f)  are  repealed  and  the  pre-1981  law  is 
restored. 

9.  The  regular  investment  tax  credit  (sec. 
46(a)(2KB))  Is  repealed. 

10.  The  credit  for  possessions  corporations 
(sec.  936)  Is  repealed. 

11.  The  research  and  development  credit 
(sec.  44P)  Is  repealed. 

12.  The  credit  for  rehabiliution  of  build- 
ings (sec.  46(a)(2MF))  is  repealed. 

13.  The  business  energy  tax  credits  (sees. 
46(aK2)(c),  44D  and  44E)  is  repealed. 

14.  The  employer  stock  ownership  credit 
(sec.  44G)  Is  repealed. 
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15.  For  corporations,  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  is  limited  to  one- 
half  of  such  contributions.  Thus  they  will 
receive  a  15  percent  tax  benefit  for  charita- 
ble giving. 

16.  All  corporate  farms  with  gross  receipts 
of  more  than  $1  million  and  all  farm  syndi- 
cates will  be  required  to  use  accrual  ac- 
counting and  to  capitalize  pre-production 
period  expenses  and  cannot  use  the  expens- 
ing provisions  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenditures  (sec.  175).  fertilizer  (sec. 
ISO),  or  land  clearing  (sec.  182). 

17.  For  taxpayers  using  the  completed 
contract  method,  the  3-year  exception  is  de- 
leted and  a  "look-back"  method,  imposing 
interest  charges  on  deferred  tax  liability,  is 
implemented. 

18.  The  alternative  capital  gains  rate  for 
corporations  (sec.  1201)  is  repealed. 

19.  The  exemption  for  credit  unions  (sec. 
501(0(14))  is  repealed. 

20.  Expensing  of  magazine  circulation  ex- 
penditures (sec.  173)  is  repealed.  Instead, 
these  costs  will  be  amortized  over  10  years. 

21.  Expensing  of  tertiary  injectants  (sec. 
193)  is  repealed.  Instead,  these  costs  will  be 
written  off  over  2  years. 

22.  The  exclusion  of  income  attributable 
to  a  stock-for-debt  swap  (sec.  108)  is  re- 
pealed. 

23.  Upon  liquidation,  a  corporation  will 
recognize  gain  on  all  appreciated  assets 
(sees.  336  and  337). 

24.  7-year  amortization  for  reforestation 
expenditures  (sec.  194)  is  repealed. 

25.  5-year  amortization  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  (sec.  169)  is  repealed. 

26.  Expensing  of  interest  and  taxes  paid 
during  the  construction  period  of  a  building 
(sec.  189)  is  repealed  and  instead  these  costs 
are  subject  to  a  10-year  amortization. 

27.  The  corporate  minimum  tax  (sec.  56)  is 
repealed.  Since  the  legislation  eliminates 
most  of  the  preferences  currently  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax  this  provision  is  no  longer 
needed. 

28.  The  tax  exemption  for  industrial  de- 
velopment or  housing  t>onds  issued  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984  (sees.  103(b)  and  103A)  is  re- 
pealed. 

29.  Rapid  amortization  of  low-income 
housing  rehabilitation  (sec.  167<k))  is  re- 
pealed.* 


THE  CRISIS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weeks  announcement  of  a  record  inter- 
national trade  deficit  of  $123.3  billion 
should  send  us  a  clear  message.  Amer- 
ica is  losing  the  trade  war.  For  the 
fourth  straight  year,  we  have  fallen 
farther  and  farther  behind.  Unless 
Congress,  the  President,  American 
business,  agriculture  and  labor  begin 
to  act  immediately  to  address  this 
crisis,  we  may  fall  so  far  behind  that 
all  possibility  of  success  will  disappear. 
Several  factors  account  for  our  trade 
deficit.  Unquestionably,  the  Federal 
debt  has  a  large  impact.  It  has  driven 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  unprecedent- 
ed  heights.   While  that  may  benefit 
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the  American  tourist  looking  for  bar- 
gains at  Harrods,  it  is  a  disaster  for 
American  exporters  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  people  in  this 
country  whose  jobs  depend  on  interna- 
tional trade.  Our  overvalued  dollar 
raises  the  price  of  American  products 
in  international  markets,  while  foreign 
products  become  less  expensive  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  our  No.  1  priority  must  be 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  No  long- 
term  economic  expansion  can  be  gen- 
erated while  it  remains  so  high.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  thoroughly  disappoint- 
ed with  the  budget  sent  to  us  yester- 
day by  President  Reagan.  Rather  than 
instituting  a  freeze  on  Government 
spending,  the  President  proposes  to 
massively  increase  Government  spend- 
ing—particularly in  defense  spending. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  tough 
medicine  of  an  across-the-board  freeze 
is  our  best  hope  of  bringing  the  deficit 
into  line  and  reordering  our  spending 
priorities.  A  spending  freeze  that  af- 
fects every  part  of  the  budget,  includ- 
ing defense,'  entitlements  and  discre- 
tionary domestic  spending  can  save 
over  $250  billion  over  the  next  three 
years.  That  savings  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  interest  rates  and 
bringing  the  value  of  the  dollar  back 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

Reducing  the  Federal  deficit  alone, 
however,  will  not  enable  America  to 
regain  its  position  in  international 
trade.  Too  many  of  our  trading  part- 
ners are  taking  advantage  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  free  and  open 
trade.  Too  many  of  them  are  compet- 
ing unfairly.  Too  many  of  them  have 
erected  barriers  against  our  products 
while  flooding  our  shores  with  theirs. 
Too  many  of  them  are  granting  mas- 
sive subsidies  to  their  own  industries 
while  placing  Import  restrictions  on 
the  products  and  goods  we  seek  to  sell 
to  them. 

The  United  States  needs  to  take  a 
tougher  stand.  We  need  to  negotiate 
stronger  trade  agreements,  agree- 
ments that  will  not  put  our  industries, 
our  farmers,  and  our  workers  at  such  a 
terrible  disadvantage.  We  need  to 
insist  that  our  trading  partners  open 
up  their  markets  to  our  products  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  have  opened 
ours  to  them.  And  we  need  to  be  will- 
ing to  retaliate  if  they  refuse  to  do  so. 

Congress  can  also  take  steps  to  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  American 
companies  to  enter  the  export  field.  In 
the  coming  months,  as  we  debate  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  eliminate  ineffective 
redtape  that  hinders  many  companies 
from  exporting.  We  need  to  examine 
restrictions  that  we  have  placed  on 
some  technical  products.  And  we 
should  attempt  to  streamline  the  safe- 
guards that  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  technology  involved  in 
national  security. 

Increasing  international  trade  and 
our  economic  competitiveness  in  a  rap- 
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idly  changing  world  will  not  be  a 
simple  task.  It  will  involve  long-term 
planning  and  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  problems  our  exporters  face  in  for- 
eign markets.  I  believe  we  are  ready  to 
accept  that  task.  The  current  trade 
deficit  is  simply  unacceptable.  For  it 
to  continue  on  its  current  course 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  Americans  know  that,  and  it  is 
time  for  us  to  recognize  it  as  well.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act.* 


REPEAL  METRIC  CONVERSION 
ACT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
Canada  began  its  move  to  the  metric 
system  more  than  a  decade  ago,  ordi- 
nary Canadians  have  put  up  fierce  re- 
sistance to  the  change.  In  fact,  opposi- 
tion has  now  intensified  to  the  point 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
been  forced  to  rethink  its  policy  on 
metric  altogether.  On  February  1,  the 
Mulroney  government  announced  the 
retreat  from  forced  conversion. 

The  prospects  of  conversion  to 
metric  here  in  the  United  States  set 
off  furious  debate  in  Congress  back  in 
the  1970's  culminating  in  the  passage 
of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
Far  from  mandating  conversion,  how- 
ever, the  act  set  no  timetable  for  con- 
version and  stressed  that  any  change 
was  to  be  completely  voluntary.  Never- 
theless, the  Commerce  Department 
and  other  agencies  have  seized  il  as  a 
Justification  for  initiating  conversion 
activities,  giving  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  convert. 

We  can  put  a  stop  to  this  heavy- 
handed  piish  toward  metric  in  the 
United  States  by  repealing  the  confus- 
ing and  unnecessary  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  legislation.  H.R.  436,  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

A  February  1  report  by  the  Associat- 
ed I»ress  on  Canada's  decision  to  re- 
treat from  mandatory  conversion  fol- 
lows: 

Canada  Backs  Away  From  "Heavy-Handed, 
Insensitive"  Metric  Push 

Toronto.— Canadians  who  wouldn't  touch 
metric  measurement  with  a  3.048-meter  pole 
have  forced  the  government  to  retreat  from 
a  decade-long  effort  to  require  them  to 
think  in  meters,  liters  and  millimeters. 

Michel  Cote,  consumer-affairs  minister  in 
the  Progressive  Conservative  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney,  announced 
the  new  policy  in  Parliament:  gallons, 
pounds  and  inches  are  legal  again. 

From  now  on.  the  government  will  encour- 
age the  transition  to  metric,  but  will  scrap 
laws  punishing  merchants  who  insist  on 
keeping  the  old  weights  and  measures. 
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"Canadians  feel,  and  we  agree,  that  com- 
pulsory metric-only  is  a  heavy-handed  and 
insensitive  approach."  Cote  said. 

"As  a  government  we  favor  metric  conver- 
sion. We  l>elieve  that  metric  is  here  to  stay." 
he  said.  "But  we  also  believe  that  the 
changeover  must  l)e  eased  for  those  individ- 
uals and  businesses  which  are  having  diffi- 
culty adjusting  to  it." 

Retailers  will  still  be  required  to  show  "a 
reasonable  metric  presence,"  Cote  said. 
What  is  "reasonable"  will  he  different  for 
small  butcher  shops  than  for  giant  super- 
markets, but  the  details  haven't  been 
worked  out. 

Visitors  will  still  see  highway  signs  in  kilo- 
meters rather  than  miles,  and  will  hear 
weather  reports  predicting  temperatures  in 
Celsius  and  measuring  snowfall  in  centime- 
ters. Only  the  metric  system  is  taught  in 
schools. 

Yardsticks  are  a  different  matter.  Canadi- 
an football  fields  are  still  marked  off  in 
yards. 

The  metric  system  was  adopted  in  Canada 
in  1976  by  agreement  of  all  three  political 
parties  in  Parliament,  and  was  presented  as 
a  tool  to  expand  Canadian  exports  by  con- 
forming to  world  standards. 

But  as  enforcement  of  regulations  began 
to  get  stricter,  opposition  grew  to  what 
many  people  thought  was  government  med- 
dling. Opponents  pointed  out  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Canadian  exports  go  to 
the  United  States,  which  is  showing  n  < 
haste  in  moving  to  metric  measurements. 

Jack  Halpert.  a  Toronto  gas-sUtion 
owner,  tiecame  a  national  figure  when  he 
was  taken  to  court  for  selling  gasoline  by 
the  gallon. 

"I  guess  I'm  responsible  for  wiping  out 
forced  metric. '  Halpert  said. 

Two  years  ago,  37  Conservative  members 
of  Parliament  opened  their  own  station  sell- 
ing gas  in  gallons,  daring  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  to  prosecute, 
which  it  never  did.» 


REAGAN'S  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
CUTS  TO  THE  ARTS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hooray 
for  Hollywood.  The  year  1985  marks 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Nancy 
Reagan  has  been  named  the  honorary 
chairman  of  an  anniversary  committee 
chaired  by  Ronald  Reagan's  Holly- 
wood pal.  Charlton  Heston. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  committee  is 
to  increase  private  support  for  the 
arts,  although  this  type  of  fimdralsing 
is  usually  channeled  to  established 
arts  organizations  and  institutions. 
How  ironic  that  this  administration 
provides  this  superficial  commitment 
while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
all-out  support  for  the  arts.  The  ad- 
ministration is  drastically  cutting  the 
very  program  whose  anniversary  it  is 
celebrating. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  traditionally  provided  the 
largest  single  source  of  support  for  the 
arts.  While  it  does  not  have  the  capac- 
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ity  to  provide  complete  funding  to 
anyone,  it  does  award  5.000  or  more 
grants  annually  to  artists  and  non- 
profit arts  groups  around  the  country. 
This  amount  would  be  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately $3.5  million  for  the  entire 
State  if  the  Reagan  budget  is  ap- 
proved. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  is 
$163,660,000.  The  President  Is  request- 
ing a  cut  of  11.7  percent  to  $144.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  Again,  this 
figure  is  down  from  the  $163.7  million 
actually  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

The  major  impact  of  these  proposed 
cuts  will  be  felt  in  the  areas  of  music 
programs,  dance  programs  and  musical 
theater— including  opera. 

This  is  a  small  program,  proportion- 
ately minute  to  the  total  budget— 0.19 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
fiscal  year  1984.  What  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is  what  impact  the  requested 
cuts  might  have  on  the  quality  of  arts 
in  this  country  and  whether  the  grant 
recipients'  lost  revenue  can  be  re- 
placed by  private  donations? 

All  segments  of  our  society  should 
take  part  In  the  experience  of  creat- 
ing. Art  should  not  be  conceived  by. 
controlled  by.  or  experienced  by  only 
one  class  of  people  as  too  often  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Livingston  Biddle, 
former  head  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  stated.  "Among  the 
many  investments  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  in  America,  the  en- 
dowment gives  one  of  the  great  re- 
turns to  all  levels  of  income  and  educa- 
tion." In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland. 
OH.  many  talented  children  have  been 
able  to  participate  In  these  cultural 
programs.  The  endowment  has  given 
the  opportunity  to  many  to  develop  a 
creative  outlet  and  an  opportunity  to 
enhance  their  talents.  It  has  given 
many  yotmg  people  an  avenue  for  fos- 
tering their  dreams  of  success. 

The  fostering  of  the  arts  In  our  soci- 
ety Is  not  just  an  esthetic  issue  but  an 
extremely  important  social  one. 

If  only  the  political  world  could  be 
more  creative  and  see  what  artists 
have  to  contribute  to  the  society  as  a 
whole.  Too  often  there  Is  a  misconcep- 
tion to  think  of  the  process  of  making 
art  as  something  Impractical  and 
beyond  It  all.  Contrary  to  this  myth. 
Mr.  Speaker,  artists  are  extremely 
competent  and  caring  people  and  have 
great  creative  resources  to  offer  the 
world,  especially  In  the  nurturing  of 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  this  country's 
self-image  and  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  Is  said  and 
done  what  Is  left  In  terms  of  a  society's 
history,  of  the  history  of  the  world?  It 
is  only  arts  that  are  left.  Without  art. 
would  we  have  any  idea  of  what  the 
past  was  like— the  civilizations  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians?  Art  is 
the  record  of  mankind,  what  man  feels 
about  his  world. 
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Today  we  are  competing  In  such  an 
industrialized  and  technological  socie- 
ty that  we  have  concentrated  all  our 
efforts  on  developing  the  science  of 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  heart. 

In  enacting  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984,  the  Congress  has  consistently  re- 
jected the  Reagan  administration's 
proposals  to  make  large  reductions  in 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  pro- 
grams. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  continue 
to  exercise  sound  judgment  and  reject 
these  types  of  cuts  which  could  prove 
disastrous  to  the  arts.  Let  us  stop 
making  cuts  In  a  social  program  that  is 
really  a  quality  of  life  Issue,  providing 
enrichment  of  the  spirit  to  countless 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  amoimt  of 
money  needed  for  the  arts  Is  a  minute 
Investment  for  the  lasting  legacy  of 
our  people.  We  should  reject  any  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  budget  In  the  area  of 
the  arts  for  now  and  for  the  future.  A 
true  sign  of  a  civilization  Is  how  lofty 
its  arts  flourished.  Let  us  not  reject 
the  noble  side  of  our  great  people.* 


OAKWOOD  VILLAGE  INDIAN 
BINGO 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  procedures 
involved  In  the  proposed  designation 
of  77  acres  of  Oakwood  Village.  OH.  as 
Indian  trust  land.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  currently  considering 
the  request  of  an  Oklahoma-based 
tribe  which  intends  to  use  the  land  for 
a  high-stakes  bingo  hall.  The  bingo 
would  be  exempt  from  State  bingo 
laws  limiting  payoffs  on  the  land. 
Frankly.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  may  rubber- 
stamp  the  proposal  without  consider- 
ing the  Implications  of  their  action. 

The  issues  involved  in  creating 
Indian  trust  land  are  not  limited  to 
Oakwood  Village.  They  are  Issues 
which  the  Federal  Government  must 
resolve  before  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing actions  that  undercut  State  laws. 
Public  hearings,  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  community  representatives. 
State  and  local  officials  to  present 
their  views,  should  be  required.  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or expressing  my  concern  about  the 
Oakwood  Village  proposal,  and  I 
Intend  to  work  with  my  colleague  Con- 
gressman Udall.  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  to  develop 
guidelines  to  regulate  the  designation 
of  Indian  trust  land. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Clark  in  the  Record. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Woihinglon,  DC.  January  18.  198S. 
Mr.  William  Clark. 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Clark:  As  you  are  aware, 
a  proposal  to  designate  seventy-seven  acres 
of  land  in  trust  for  the  Miami  Indians  in 
Oakwood  Village.  Ohio,  is  being  considered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  the 
last  year.  I  have  been  vocal  in  expressing  my 
concern  about  the  process  used  to  effect 
such  a  designation  of  private  property  as 
Indian  Ttust  Land. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  halt  any  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  or  similar  propos- 
als throughout  the  nation  until  you  have 
formally  proposed  and  adopted  regulations 
under  which  the  grant  of  Indian  Trust  Land 
will  t>e  considered.  I  have  also  contacted 
Congressman  Morris  Udall.  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  to 
request  a  thorough  Committee  review  of  the 
issues  surrounding  the  designation  of  land 
held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes.  I  have  asked 
that  particular  attention  be  given  to  such 
action  where  the  express  purpose  of  the 
land  designation  is  to  provide  a  loophole  to 
allow  bingo  games  which  existing  State  law 
will  not  permit.  It  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port and  assist  Congressman  Udall  in  this 
effort. 

The  issues  involved  in  creating  land  in 
trust  for  Indian  tribes  are  not  limited  to 
Oakwood  Village.  Ohio.  They  are  issues 
which  the  federal  government  must  resolve 
before  determining  a  policy  by  which  to 
consider  such  requests.  This  policy  should 
include  public  hearings  which  allow  private 
citizens  as  well  as  state  and  local  elected  of- 
ficials to  t>e  heard.  We  must  also  consider 
the  effect  that  the  designation  of  such  land, 
which  is  intended  for  a  use  contrary  to  state 
and  local  laws,  will  have  on  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws.  The  result  of  any  regulations 
or  legislation  must  conform  to  a  public 
policy  which  is  consistent  with  the  goals 
and  statutes  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  hope  I  will  have  your  complete  coopera- 
tion to  halt  the  consideration  of  these  pro- 
posals until  clear  guidelines  are  established. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  F.  Feighan. 

Member  of  Congresa.m 


THE  PAIR  TRADE  IN 
FERROALLOYS  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  and  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
McEwEN.  are  introducing  the  Pair 
Trade  in  Perroalloys  Act.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  domestic  ferroalloy  in- 
dustry, which  now  has  an  import  pene- 
tration of  60  percent,  and  to  protect 
our  national  security  interests  is  to 
provide  the  industry  with  some  form 
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of  systematic  import  relief  targeted  at 
the  unfairly  low  pricing  of  imports. 
The  most  effective  and  least  market 
intrusive  method  is  the  break-point 
duty  which  the  Pair  Trade  in  Feroal- 
loys  Act  would  provide. 

Perroalloys  are  essential  to  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  industrial 
strength,  because  iron,  steel,  stainless 
steel,  superalloy,  and  aluminum  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  made  without  the  use 
of  chromium,  manganese,  and  silicon 
ferroalloys  and  metals.  Steel  could  not 
be  cast,  forged,  or  rolled  without  ferro- 
manganese.  Chromium,  as  an  alloying 
element,  gives  steel  oxidation  resist- 
ance to  high  temperatures  and  resist- 
ance to  corrosive  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids.  All  stainless  steels  and  superal- 
loys  contain  over  10  percent  chromi- 
um. Perrosilicon  is  an  important  iron 
inoculant,  steel  deoxidizer.  and  alloy- 
ing element  in  high  performance  elec- 
trical steels.  Silicon  as  a  metal  is  an 
important  additive  to  aluminum  to 
promote  fluidity  and  strength  and  is 
also  the  raw  material  for  silicone 
chemical  production.  Without  ferroal- 
loys we  could  not  make  missiles,  tanks, 
military  aircraft,  machine  tools,  or  sili- 
con chips,  and  could  not  build  power- 
plants,  chemical  plants,  or  modem 
hospitals. 

The  American  ferroalloy  industry  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  modem, 
efficient,  and  technologically  innova- 
tive in  the  world,  but  it  cannot  com- 
pete against  unfair,  often  subsidized, 
imports.  In  1968  ferroalloy  imports 
made  up  about  16  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market;  by  1977  it  had  risen  to 
about  40  percent;  and  today  import 
penetration  stands  at  60  percent.  Fer- 
roalloys are  imported  from  35  differ- 
ent countries  with  the  top  exporters 
being  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
accounting  for  30  percent  of  imports, 
France.  Brazil,  Norway,  and  Yugoslav- 
ia. Even  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  such 
as  the  U.S.S.R..  Poland,  and  Romania 
are  exporting  ferroalloys  to  this  coun- 
try. Some  exporters,  especially  those 
outside  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
have  taken  advantage  of  lower  costs 
which  result  from  minimal  pollution 
control  and  other  regulatory  require- 
ments and  from  inexpensive  lal)or. 
Other  exporters  have  often  benefited 
from  subsidies,  as  successful  counter- 
vailing duty  cases  against  Brazil, 
Spain,  and  South  Africa  have  demon- 
strated. Some  exporters  have  sold  ma- 
terial at  prices  that  seem  to  have  been 
uneconomically  low  if  measured 
against  the  cost  of  production,  and 
this  has  resulted  from  an  apparent 
strategy  of  achieving  market  penetra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  price.  Moreover, 
because  American  duties  on  ferroal- 
loys are  lower  than  those  of  other 
major  world  markets;  that  is.  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  and  Japan 
and  because  the  United  States  has  no 
nontarlff      barriers,      the      American 
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market  has  become  the  most  attrac- 
tive market  in  the  world  for  exporters. 

What  has  the  ferroalloy  industry 
done  to  stem  the  tide  of  these  unfair 
imports?  The  ferroalloy  industry  has 
pursued  vigorously  a  number  of  tradi- 
tional routes  to  import  relief  such  as 
actions  under  the  escape  clause  and 
anitdumping  laws.  Despite  some  victo- 
ries, these  actions  have  not  reversed 
the  current  loss  of  producing  capacity, 
now  at  only  one-half  of  1978's  capac- 
ity, because  they  have  been  piecemeal 
approaches  to  a  highly  integrated 
problem.  While  these  remedies  are 
particular  and  focused  on  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  the  ferroalloy  industry's 
crisis  results  from  imports  from  sever- 
al countries  whose  low  prices  are 
caused  by  varied  factors.  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  administrative  and  legal 
limitations  of  these  laws,  they  are  also 
expensive  to  pursue.  The  ferroalloy  in- 
dustry has  limited  resources  with  sales 
of  under  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  major 
losses  over  the  past  few  years,  and  a 
workforce  of  just  3.800  which  is  less 
than  half  of  the  1979  figure.  The  in- 
dustry's problems  simply  will  not  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  these 
trade  laws. 

The  industry  has  also  used  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1962  which 
provides  relief  based  on  national  secu- 
rity criteria.  This  case  was  filed  in 
1981  and  it  took  until  1984  for  a  final 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. Despite  an  obvious  clear  connec- 
tion between  a  viable  domestic  ferroal- 
loy industry  and  the  protection  of  our 
national  security  interests,  this  peti- 
tion was  surprisingly  denied. 

The  only  way  to  protect  the  Nation's 
powerful  security  interest  in  preserv- 
ing this  essential  industry  is  to  provide 
it  with  some  form  of  systematic 
import  relief  targeted  at  the  low  pric- 
ing of  imports.  The  most  effective  and 
least  market-intrusive  form  of  relief  is 
the  break-point  duty  which  the  Pair 
Trade  in  Ferroalloys  Act  would  pro- 
vide. 

The  operation  of  the  break-point 
duty  is  simple.  If  imports  enter  the 
United  States  with  a  duty-declared 
value  below  the  product's  break  point 
or  fair  price,  they  pay  a  duty  equal  to 
the  difference.  The  fair  price  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  U.S.  producers  with 
efficient  facilities  and  operations.  This 
calculation  can  readily  be  made  from 
an  objective  model  of  production 
inputs— raw  materials,  power,  labor, 
indirect  costs,  and  so  forth— to  deter- 
mine a  fair  amount  that  competitive 
producers  should  charge.  One  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  does 
not  just  add  break-point  duties,  but 
sut>stitutes  them  for  ad  valorem  duties 
on  ferroalloy  imports.  By  eliminating 
these  current  duties,  only  those  fer- 
roalloy imports  which  are  priced  below 
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the  break  point  will  pay  any  duty  at 
all. 

By  focusing  on  the  low  import  prices 
that  have  caused  the  ferroalloy  indus- 
try's life-threatening  crisis,  the  break- 
point duty  offers  the  minimum  intru- 
sion possible  to  achieve  effective  relief. 
It  will  neither  require  the  market  allo- 
cations and  administrative  difficulties 
of  quotas  nor  force  all  imports  to  pay 
added  duties  regardless  of  how  fairly 
they  may  be  priced,  as  would  a  tariff 
increase.  Instead,  by  applying  only  to 
imports  below  a  fair  price,  the  remedy 
permits  all  competitors— U.S.  produc- 
ers and  imports— to  compete  vigorous- 
ly within  the  parameters  of  the  fair 
price.  As  a  result,  prices  will  closely 
approximate  the  level  that  would  be 
obtained  if  foreign  producers  abided 
by  the  rules  of  the  free  trade  and  free 
market  system.  I  emphasize  that  break 
points  will  not  protect  any  inefficient 
domestic  producers.  If  an  American 
producer  is  less  efficient  than  its  com- 
petitors and  thus  its  costs  exceed  the 
fair  price,  the  producer  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  effectively  at  the 
break-point  level.  I  might  add  that 
this  legislation  will  have  a  very  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  U.S.  economy,  be- 
cause the  resulting  increase  in  ferroal- 
loy prices  will  amount  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  the  sales  of  user 
industries. 

The  break-point  duty  is  nothing  new 
to  the  world  ferroalloy  market.  The 
European  Community  imposes  similar 
restrictions  on  major  ferroalloy  im- 
ports. Moreover,  this  form  of  relief 
was  used  in  this  country  from  1978  to 
1982  under  the  escape  clause  for  high 
carbon  ferrochrome.  The  ferrochrome 
relief  worked  until  inflation  eroded 
the  meaning  of  the  break  point;  but 
my  bill  provides  protection  against  the 
effects  of  inflation  by  having  the 
break  point  recalculated  once  per  year. 

This  bill  is  essential  to  saving  what 
is  left  of  the  ferroalloy  industry  and 
protecting  our  national  security  needs, 
because  without  major  import  relief, 
this  country  will  lose  the  ability  to 
produce  ferroalloys  and  will  be  unable 
to  respond  in  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  industry  has  shrunk  from 
29  to  17  plants  and  is  currently  operat- 
ing at  just  60  percent  of  that  reduced 
capacity.  The  trend  of  increasing  fer- 
roalloy imports  has  continued  into 
1985,  and  I  foresee  no  change  in  this 
situation.  Only  a  strong  domestic  fer- 
roalloy industry  can  prevent  our  de- 
pendence on  unreliable  foreign  im- 
ports, decrease  the  need  for  extremely 
expensive  stockpiles,  and  reduce  the 
present  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  the  fair  trade  in  ferroalloys 

bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
The  Pair  Trade  in  Ferroalloys  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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SECTION  I.  SHORT  title. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Pair  Trade 
in  Ferroalloys  Act". 

sec  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  ferroalloys  are  products  which  impart 
distinctive  qualities  to  steel,  specialty  alloys, 
iron,  and  aluminum  and  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  those  products; 

(2)  the  economic  health  and  national  de- 
fense of  any  modem  industrial  nation  rest 
on  its  having  a  secure  supply  of  ferroalloys, 
and  the  United  States  can  assure  that 
supply  only  if  it  maintains  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  significant  portion  of  its  needs  do- 
mestically: 

(3)  the  domestic  ferroalloy  Industry  has 
suffered  from  the  unremitting  pressure  of 
low-priced  imports  for  many  years,  and  con- 
sequently the  industry  has  suffered  massive 
losses  and  its  capacity  has  dwindled  In 
recent  years: 

<4)  imports  have  caused  this  result  not  be- 
cause of  any  superiority — since  the  Ameri- 
can industry  is  as  technologically  modem 
and  efficient  as  any  In  the  world— but 
rather  because  of  artificial  advantages  af- 
forded by  non-free-market  pricing  policies, 
by  subsidies,  and  by  other  policies  of  foreign 
governments: 

(5)  the  application  of  existing  trade  laws 
has  not  prevented  imports  from  causing  the 
severe  decline  of  the  industry: 

(6)  unless  effective  Import  relief  is 
promptly  forthcoming,  the  Industry  will 
soon  shrink  to  where  it  will  be  able  to 
supply  only  a  small  portion  of  the  needs  of 
the  Nation: 

(7)  such  a  result  would  gravely  damage 
the  national  security  and  the  economic  and 
international  interests  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  the  fair  price  tariffs  enacted  by  this 
Act  would  neutralize  the  artificial  advan- 
tages which  foreign  ferroalloy  producers 
obtain  from  non- free-market  pricing  poli- 
cies, subsidies,  and  other  policies  of  their 
home  governments: 

(9)  the  fair  price  tariffs  enacted  by  this 
Act  would  thereby  preserve  the  essential  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation  to  produce  these  criti- 
cal materials;  and 

( 10)  by  simultaneously  eliminating  all  tar- 
iffs other  than  the  fair  price  tariffs  provid- 
ed herein,  this  Act  would  eliminate  all  bar- 
riers to  the  free  competition  In  the  United 
States  markets  by  sellers  of  fairly  priced  Im- 
ports of  ferroalloys. 

SEC.  3.  amendments  TO  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  Items  606.22  through  606.30.  606.35 
through  606.44.  606.50.  632.18.  632.30. 
632.42.  and  632.86  of  part  2  of  schedule  6  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
all  rates  of  duty  specified  therein  (whether 
In  Column  1.  Column  2  or  the  LDDC 
column)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Pair  price  differential". 

(b)  The  headnotes  to  part  2  of  schedule  6 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
■fair  price  differential'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  article,  the  amount  equal  to  the 
excess,  if  any.  of— 

•(i)  the  fair  price  of  such  article,  over 

"(li)  the  duty  declared  value  of  such  arti- 
cle (Including  cost,  insurance,  and  freight) 
at  the  United  SUtes  port  of  entry. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  headnote,  the 
term  fair  price'  means,  with  respect  to  an 
article,  the  sum  of— 
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"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  to  be  the  average  cost  In- 
curred by  producers  In  producing  a  like  arti- 
cle in  the  United  SUtes  at  technologically 
efficient  facilities,  plus 

"(B)  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  that  like 
article  for  general  expenses  and  profit. 

"(ll)  The  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  (bKiXB)  of  this 
headnote  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
determined  with  respect  to  a  like  article 
under  section  773(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(e)(lKB))  at  the 
time  such  amount  Is  prescribed  under 
(bKlKB)  of  this  headnote. 

"(Ill)  By  no  later  than  the  earlier  of  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  or  the  date  which  Is  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
headnote.  and  by  December  31.  of  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, the  fair  price  for  articles  of  the  kind 
provided  for  In  each  of  items  606.22  through 
606.30.  606.35  through  606.44.  606.50.  632.18, 
632.30.  632.42.  and  632.86. 

"(iv)  The  fair  price  determined  under 
(bMlli)  of  this  headnote  shall  apply  during 
the  calendar  year  that  succeeds  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  determination  is 
made.". 

(c)  The  fair  price  differential,  as  defined 
in  headnote  5  of  part  2  of  schedule  6  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stat«8  (19 
U.S.C.  1202:  as  added  by  subsection  (b): 
shall  apply  to  all  imports  of  any  article  pro- 
vided for  In  any  item  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  whether  that  article  is  a  product  of  a 
country  designated  as  a  beneficiary  develop- 
ing country  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  (pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974)  or  of  any  other  country. 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  earli- 
er of  December  31,  1985.  or  the  date  which 
is  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


ENGUSH  AS  THE  U.S.  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tCKlay  to  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  es- 
tablish English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

As  an  American  citizen  who  spent  a 
career  on  diplomatic  assignment  in  the 
culturally  rich  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, I  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  the  necessity  of 
being  fluent  in  the  native  tongue  of  a 
foreign  land.  The  Spanish  language 
plays  a  key  role  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  a  country  such  as  Mexico— 
whether  it  be  a  business  transaction, 
political  debate,  education,  religious 
ceremony  or  everyday  chatter.  It  rep- 
resents the  distinct  culture  of  a  coun- 
try: Its  history,  its  music,  and  its  life- 
style. 
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Here  in  the  United  States.  English 
plays  no  less  a  role  in  our  national 
heritage.  Our  Founding  Fathers  spoke 
EInglish.  our  Constitution  was  written 
in  English  and  our  entire  national  his- 
tory has  been  recorded  in  English. 
Today,  an  American  citizen  without  a 
thorough  understanding  of  English 
could  be  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  economy  and  political 
process.  In  short,  that  citizen  would  be 
condemned  to  a  second-class  citizen- 
ship. 

That  is  why  I  believe  a,  constitution- 
al amendment  establishing  English  as 
the  official  language  of  the  United 
States  is  needed. 

In  my  view,  an  immigrant's  own  lan- 
guage and  national  culture  need  not 
be  abandoned  or  even  suffer  during 
the  process  of  converting  to  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Instead,  the  language 
and  culture  can  and  should  be  pre- 
served through  the  family  unit.  But 
outside  the  family,  where  the  Nation's 
business  is  conducted,  the  English  lan- 
guage should  prevail. 

In  America,  opportunity  speaks  Eng- 
lish. We  should  continue  to  encourage 
the  teaching  of  different  languages 
after  our  children  have  mastered  Eng- 
lish. But  we  cannot  afford  to  isolate 
groups  of  Americans  from  the  primary 
language  that  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  building  of  the  strongest,  freest, 
and  best  government  in  the  entire 
world. 

Immigrants  seek  a  better  life  in  the 
United  States  because  of  what  we  have 
so  proudly  built— a  nation  that  truly 
offers  more  to  its  people  than  any 
nation  on  Earth. 

But  in  order  for  a  person  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  opportunities 
that  are  available  in  the  United  States, 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
a  necessity. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  prestigi- 
ous 20th  Century  Fund  concluded  one 
of  its  major  studies  of  education  with 
this  finding: 

Anyone  living  in  the  United  States  who  is 
unable  to  speak  English  cannot  fully  partici- 
pate in  our  society,  its  culture,  its  politics.* 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY  "yEAREND 
REPORT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  198S 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  policies  that  the  United  States  has 
pursued  to  encourage  human  rights 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  we  would 
like  them  to  tie  or  as  they  should  be. 
In  the  late  1970's,  Soviet  officials  first 
crippled  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  when  the  numbers  of  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  began  to  decline. 
In  1984,  Soviet  authorities  strived  to 
paralyze  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
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ment  further.  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion dropped  to  an  all  time  low  of  896. 
A  new  stepped  up  Soviet  campaign 
to  erase  Jewish  culture  has  begun.  Dis- 
ruption of  their  lives  and  harassment 
by  authorities  are  not  new  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  refuseniks  waiting  to 
emigrate.  The  latest  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate Jewish  culture  from  Soviet  socie- 
ty, however,  is  new.  Hebrew  teachers 
and  the  most  active  political  activists 
were  singled  out.  arrested,  and  impris- 
oned on  trumped  up  charges. 

The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  movement  may  disappear 
if  these  Hebrew  teachers  and  activists 
are  eliminated.  Soviet  television  re- 
cently aired  a  crude  documentary  on 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  mentioning 
their  anti-Soviet  tendencies  and  asso- 
ciation with  Zionists.  This  film  repre- 
sents not  only  an  upsurge  In  anti-Sem- 
itism, but  also  a  continuation  of  the 
Stalinist  mentality  of  equating  any  al- 
legiance to  Judaism  or  Israel  as  an  act 
of  treason  possibly  punishable  by 
death.  If  refusenik  leaders  are  to 
weather  this  new  Soviet  storm,  they 
will  need  our  support  and  commitment 
to  their  cause. 

Knowing  of  my  colleagues'  concern 
and  support  for  human  rights,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  their  attention  an  in- 
formative yearend  report  on  Soviet 
Jewry  prepared  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  The  report 
follows: 
Natiohai,  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry- 
Soviet  Jewry:  the  LiEgacy  of  Andropov 

righught8  of  19s4  developments 
With  the  coming  to  power  of  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Konstantin  Chemenko,  there  were 
high  hopes  In  the  West  for  a  positive 
change  in  the  policy  of  Yuri  Andropov  that 
would  see  increased  Jewish  emigration  to 
Israel.  Optimism  in  this  area  was  based  in 
part  upon  Chemenko's  close  association 
with  former  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, during  the  era  when  Jewish  emigration 
peaked. 

These  expectations,  however,  were  not 
met.  On  the  contrary.  1984  was  a  bleak  year 
dominated  by  harassment  and  a  new  wave 
of  arrests  and  persecution.  At  the  same 
time,  the  movement  for  a  renewed  Jewish 
religious  and  cultural  life  grew,  indicating 
that  Soviet  Jews  are  continuing  to  draw 
strength  and  hope  from  their  Jewish  herit- 
age, despite  tremendous  adversity. 

WAVE  OF  NEW  ANTI-JEWISH  TRIALS 

The  most  notable  and  serious  develop- 
ment affecting  Soviet  Jewry  in  1984  was  a 
concentrated  and  systematic  attack  on 
Hebrew  teachers.  Since  mid-July,  continu- 
ing harassment  against  Hebrew  teachers 
and  cultural  activists  culminated  in  a  wave 
of  searches,  threats  and  arrests,  suggesting 
a  blatant  attempt  to  crush  the  determina- 
tion of  a  younger  generation  of  Jewish  ac- 
tivists. Pour  of  those  arrested  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison  and  lal>or  camps  on 
trumped-up  charges.  Their  real  "crime"  was 
their  active  struggle  to  secure  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  or  to  live  as  Jews,  without 
discrimination,  in  the  USSR. 

On  November  19,  Yakov  Levin,  a  Hebrew 
teacher  from  Odessa,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  allegedly 
"circulating  false  materials  which  defame 
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the  Soviet  State  and  social  system."  As  evi- 
dence, the  court  was  Informed  that  Levin 
possessed  copies  of  Leon  Urls"  novel, 
"Exodus,"  and  writings  by  the  Zionist  leader 
Vladimir  Jabotinsky,  which  predated  the 
1917  Revolution  and  the  creation  of  the 
Soviet  State. 

Levin's  intended  father-in-law,  Mark  Ne- 
pomniashchy,  was  himself  subsequently  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  Levin's  investiga- 
tion and  charged  with  the  same  crime.  The 
net  was  further  tightened  when  Yakov 
Mesh,  a  long-time  friend  of  Levin's,  was 
charged  with  "refusing  to  give  testimony" 
and  "resisting  arrest."  Mesh  was  hospital- 
ized, pending  his  trial,  as  the  result  of  ab- 
dominal and  liver  Injuries  sustained  during 
a  brutal  beating  received  at  the  prison 
where  he  was  originally  held. 

On  December  10.  losif  Berenshtein  of 
Kiev  was  sentenced  to  four  years  for  alleg- 
edly "resisting  arrest."  He  was  arrested  on 
November  12,  whilp  in  nearby  Novograd  Vi- 
llnsky  to  answer  allegations  of  economic 
crimes  made  against  his  aunt,  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a  gravestone.  That 
complaint  was  weak  and  was  dropped,  but 
Berenshtein  remained  incarcerated.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  the  prison.  Berenshtein  was 
placed  in  an  isolation  cell  with  two  hard- 
core criminals.  The  move  was  seen  by 
friends  as  a  way  of  stigmatizing  Jewish  ac- 
tivists, and  to  cloak  the  arrest  as  one  on 
criminal  rather  than  political  or  religious 
grounds.  The  inmates  attacked  him  and, 
using  broken  glass,  inflicted  serious  injury 
to  his  eyes.  As  a  result,  he  may  be  perma- 
nently blinded  In  one  eye. 

Leningrad  activist  Nadezhda  Pradkova 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  on  the  charge  of 
"parasitism."  Pradkova  had  been  periodical- 
ly confined  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  since 
April  1983,  because  authorities  insisted  that 
"she  must  be  suffering  from  hallucinations 
since  she  insists  on  receiving  an  exit  visa  for 
Israel." 

Yuli  Edelshtein  of  Moscow  was  sentenced 
on  December  19  to  three  years  in  a  labor 
camp,  on  a  charge  of  "drug  possession," 
stemming  from  a  search  of  his  apartment  in 
which  officials  claim  to  have  found  opium. 
The  arrest  was  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of 
libelous  allegations  in  the  press  linking  Ju- 
daism with  drug  use.  During  several  house 
searches,  local  authorities  confiscated  and 
defaced  religious  artifacts  under  the  guise 
of  a  drug  investigation. 

Commenting  on  one  such  search  another 
Jewish  cultural  activist.  Dan  Shapira,  de- 
clared that  "these  provocations  are  ex- 
tremely primitive  and  are  probably  an  exer- 
cise to  see  how  much  pressure  can  be  exert- 
ed on  us.  Even  Hitler  did  not  start  to  de- 
stroy the  Jews  immediately;  only  when  he 
began  to  understand  that  no  one  in  the  free 
world  would  protect  them." 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  three  other 
activists  were  expected  to  go  to  trial,  includ- 
ing Aleksandr  Kholmiansky.  one  of  Mos- 
cow's leading  Hebrew  teachers.  Khol- 
miansky was  arrested  while  visiting  Estonia 
in  July,  and  detained  on  a  charge  of  "hooli- 
ganism." Authorities  later  elevated  the 
charge  to  alleged  "weapons  possession," 
based  upon  a  search  of  the  home  Khol- 
miansky shared  with  his  parents,  in  which 
they  claim  to  have  found  a  gun  and  ammu- 
nition. 

The  accelerated  judicial  action  against  the 
Hebrew  teachers  is  seen  as  a  concentrated 
effort  to  destroy  the  remnants  of  Jewish 
education  and  culture  in  the  USSR.  While 
these  seven  Jewish  activists  and  their  fami- 
lies are   the   most  obvious   victims  of  the 
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latest  campaign,  allegations  surrounding 
their  cases  represent  a  threat  for  all  Soviet 
Jews,  with  the  real  purpose  being  an  indict- 
ment of  Judaism.  Soviet  authorities  are 
painting  a  picture  to  the  public  at  large  of  a 
■Jewish  underground."  characterized  by 
possession  of  weapons  and  drug  abuse. 

Prior  to  these  new  attacks,  three  other 
Jewish  activists.  Aleksandr  Chemlak.  Alek- 
sandr Yakir  and  Zakhar  Zunshain,  had  been 
jailed.  Fourteen  other  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science (POCs)  remained  Incarcerated,  in- 
cluding Anatoly  Shcharansky.  who  was 
transferred  to  Perm  Lat>or  Camp  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  his  13-year  term  (to  1990) 
and  was  reported  hospitalized  in  December, 
loslf  Begun's  wife,  Inna.  was  notified  that 
her  husband,  a  founder  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage effort  who  had  already  served  two 
terms  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia  and  is  now 
in  a  labor  camp,  will  be  refused  visitors  until 
the  end  of  1985. 

While  nine  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science were  released  upon  completion  of 
their  terms  in  1984,  none  received  their  exit 
visas  for  Israel.  The  total  number  of  Jewish 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  now  stands  at  22. 

EMIGRATION 

The  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  reached  a 
nadir,  for  the  1984  total  of  896  was  the 
lowest  recorded  in  a  single  year  since  1970. 
The  monthly  rate  declined  to  fewer  than 
100  Jews.  This  reflects  the  Soviet  policy 
shift  begun  in  1980.  when  newly-imposed  re- 
strictions sharply  limited  the  numl)er  of 
Jews  able  to  apply  for  family  reunification. 
The  1984  total,  which  is  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  1979  peak  year  emigration  figure 
of  51,320,  suggests  that  the  SovieU  have 
now  effectively  closed  the  gates.  These 
gates  had  previously  been  opened  for  over 
260.000  Soviet  Jews  who  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  the  last  14  years. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Jews 
granted  exist  visas  left  an  estimated  20,000 
"refuseniks"  stranded.  This  figure  is  a  con- 
servative estimate,  since  it  accounts  only  for 
those  Jews  who  submitted  formal  applica- 
tions to  leave  for  Israel  and  received  official 
refusals.  The  figure  does  not  include  those 
who  have  been  arbitrarily  denied  even  the 
right  to  apply  for  exit  permits,  those  who 
have  applied  but  received  no  official  answer 
from  the  authorities,  or  those  who  choose 
not  to  publicize  their  plight  for  fear  of  re- 
prisals. 

Jews  categorized  as  refuseniks  were  in- 
creasingly treated  as  outcasts  from  Soviet 
society.  Separated  from  their  families  and 
from  Israel,  they  have  been  forced  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  permission  to  leave  with  no 
assurance  that  they  will.  In  fact,  ever  re- 
ceive it.  Over  120  families  are  known  to  have 
waited  more  than  10  years.  Following  the 
submission  of  their  applications  to  emigrate, 
most  refuseniks  are  routinely  dismissed 
from  their  jobs  and  forced  to  take  menial 
jobs  or  risk  criminal  prosecution  on  charges 
of  "parasitism."  Other  forms  of  harassment 
have  Included  the  expulsion  of  their  chil- 
dren from  colleges  and  universities,  military 
conscription  selectively  applied  as  a  punitive 
measure,  defamatory  and  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks in  the  media,  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
the  confiscation  of  personal  property,  with 
little  or  no  effective  means  of  legal  recourse. 
To  counter  Western  criticism  of  its  emi- 
gration policies.  Moscow  claimed  that  "all 
the  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  have  already 
done  so."  With  the  formation  of  a  public 
"Anti-Zionist  Committee"  in  1983,  the 
Soviet  Union  created  a  convenient  mouth- 
piece for  promoting  this  fiction  and  defend- 
ing official  policies.  The  Committee  and  the 
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Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  continued  to  use 
the  media  to  promote  the  claim  that  the 
process  of  family  reunification  had  ended. 

According  to  the  Committee,  Jews  are  no 
longer  interested  in  emigrating,  although 
available  statistics  indicate  that  more  than 
350.000  have  begun  the  emigration  process. 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  tight  policies  aimed  at  Jewish  emigra- 
tion were  accompanied  by  an  escalation  of 
efforts  to  isolate  and  intimidate  Jewish  ac- 
tivists. At  the  same  time  that  it  was  becom- 
ing Impossible  to  leave,  it  was  also  becoming 
virtually  impossible  to  live  as  a  Jew  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Scores  of  private  Hebrew  teachers  were 
warned  by  the  police  and  the  KOB  to  stop 
teaching  Hebrew  or  be  severely  punished, 
although  the  private  teaching  of  other  lan- 
guages is  permitted.  In  many  cases  the 
homes  of  teachers  were  systematically 
raided  and  Hebrew  materials  confiscated. 
Private  seminars  on  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture were  also  repressed  and  forcibly  dis- 
persed. In  general,  the  authorities  seemed 
bent  on  pursuing  policies  aimed  at  the  total 
obliteration  of  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity,  and  the  forced 
assimilation  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  public  Anti-Zionist  Committee  contin- 
ued to  spearhead  a  virulent  anti-Semitic 
campaign  in  the  Soviet  media.  This  cam- 
paign, thinly  disguised  as  anti-Zionism,  fea- 
tured scurrilous  attacks  on  Individual  Jews, 
Judaism,  the  Jewish  people  and  the  State  of 
Israel.  In  October.  Committee  Chairman 
David  Dragunsky  held  a  press  conference  to 
reiterate  propagandist  claims  that  Zionists 
and  Nazis  collaborated  during  World  War 
II.  He  alluded  to  a  "deal  between  the  Zion- 
ists and  Hitler"  and,  in  a  bizarre  turnabout, 
blamed  them  for  "launching  the  war  and 
the  policy  of  genocide."  Ignoring  the  annihi- 
lation of  six  million  Jews,  and  the  arrests  of 
known  Zionists  by  the  Nazis  and  by  the  Sta- 
linist regime,  Dragunsky  charged  that  the 
motivation  for  the  alleged  conspiracy  was 
the  "removal  of  capital  belonging  to  the  big 
Jewish  bourgeosle  from  Germany  to  Pales- 
tine." 

Within  a  month,  an  hour-long  documenta- 
ry on  Leningrad  television  equated  refuse- 
niks with  anti-Soviet  behavior,  alleging  they 
are  coerced  by  "outsiders"  to  continue  their 
emigration  activities. 

Several  well-known  Leningrad  Jews,  in- 
cluding Lev  Shapiro,  Yakov  Gorodetsky, 
loslf  Radomyslsky,  and  Aba  Taratuta,  were 
publicly  Identified  as  "Zionists  who  are  nur- 
tured by  gifts  they  receive  from  the  West." 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as 
others,  were  fired  from  their  Jobs  after  ap- 
plying for  exit  visas  to  Israel,  it  was  alleged 
that  they  "refuse  to  do  productive  work, 
preferring  to  do  manual  labor  and  live  on 
gifts. "  The  broadcast,  aimed  at  dissuading 
Jews  from  seeking  repatriation  to  Israel, 
concluded  that  life  in  Israel  is  terrible.  It 
interspersed  footage  of  demonstations  by 
Jews  and  Arabs,  and  warned  the  Soviet 
people  to  "beware  of  the  dangers  of  Zion- 
ism." 

Other  themes  touted  by  the  Anti-Zionist 
Committee  and  given  widespread  media  cov- 
erage included  the  equation  of  Hebrew- 
teachers  and  Jewish  cultural  activists  with 
spies,  criminals  and  traitors,  the  alleged  role 
of  Jewish  capital  in  Western  military  indus- 
try, and  the  "Zionist"  influence  in  the  West- 
em  media.* 
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WHERE  DID  JOHNNY  GO? 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  poem  which  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record.  This  poem  was  sent 
to  me  by  City  Councilman  Bill  Mitch- 
ell of  San  Diego  and  it  deals  with  the 
pain  and  memories  of  losing  a  loved 
one  to  war.  I,  as  a  Vietnam  veteran, 
saw  friends  fall  in  combat  and  know 
what  their  families  went  through.  As 
elected  officials  we  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  honor  those  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  our  country. 

Where  Did  Johnny  Go? 
We  raised  him  all  those  years. 
Experienced    laughter    and    shed    some 
tears. 

Showed  him  all  of  what  to  do. 

And  most  of  what  he  knew. 
Where  did  Johnny  Go? 
He  traded  in  his  blue  jeans 

for  the  U.S.  Marines. 
The  boy  became  a  man, 

and  war  sent  him  to  a  foreign  land. 

We're  so  proud. 

He  shouted  out  loud. 
And  "wanted  to  protect  his  country,"  he 
said. 

Now,  in  far  off  Beirut  Johnny  is  dead. 
But,  Wtiere  did  Johnny  Go? 

Nobody  seems  to  know. 
A  knock  at  the  door. 

The  officer  gently  reported  and  said  that 
he  didn't  know  any  more. 

The  news  reported  Instead. 
"He  had  no  bullets,  and  they  were  all 
dead." 
One  of  the  proud  marines. 

He  lived  only  to  his  teens. 
And  knows  what  it  means  to  give  his  life  for 

a  friend. 
They  taught  him  to  give  for  his  country. 

His  life  isn't  gone. 
His  memory  lingers  on  with  his  dad  and 
his  mom. 
And  among  those  who  loved  him. 

Does  his  Country  know  the  price  that  was 
paid? 
And  in  final  rest  his  body  was  laid? 

Because  of  the  war. 

Their  son,  Johnny,  won't  be  home  any- 
more. 
Except  as  they  send  him: 

A  hero  to  us  all,  a  buddy,  and  a  friend. 
The  pain,  the  memory,  the  love  of  a  soul 

that  lives  in  our  hearts,  the  scars,  the 
marks. 
The  loved  ones  just  want  to  know. 
"Oh,  why  did  Johnny  have  to  go?"« 
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DEATH  OF  FRANK  MONGELLI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  AODABBO 

OF  HrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected union  officials  along  the  east 
coast  has  passed  away.  Frank  Mon- 
gelli,  vice  president  of  the  Seafarers 
Harry  Lundeberg  School  of  Seaman- 
ship in  Piney  Point.  MD,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  72.  Prank  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  this  unique 
school  which  has  helped  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  develop  skills 
which  lead  them  to  productive  em- 
ployment as  seafarers. 

Frank  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and 
was  unfailingly  cheerful  no  matter 
how  difficult  a  task  might  prove.  A 
member  of  the  Seafarers  Union  for 
over  40  years,  this  Brooklyn  bom  and 
raised  son  became  a  true  advocate  of 
the  life  at  sea.  His  school  became  one 
of  the  finest  maritime  training  centers 
in  this  country. 

Frank  began  his  career  as  an  ordi- 
nary seaman  and  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  a  bosun.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  on  the  ships 
that  delivered  critical  supplies  to  Eng- 
land. After  the  war  Prank  played  a 
major  part  in  helping  the  Seafarers 
Union  clean  up  the  New  York  water- 
front. He  risked  his  life  numerous 
times  in  those  hectic  days  as  the 
unions  fought  successfully  to  rid  the 
waterfront  of  racketeers. 

We  used  to  tease  Prank  quite  often 
that  his  physical  resemblance  to  the 
actor  James  Cagney  would  have  served 
him  well  in  those  early  days  of  his 
career. 

In  the  early  1960's  Frank  was  asked 
to  turn  an  abandoned  naval  base  into 
a  maritime  training  school.  He  took  to 
this  task  like  a  true  convert  and  within 
months  the  abandoned  base  was  a 
functioning  school  and  shortly  there- 
after these  first  graduates,  many  of 
whom  could  barely  read  or  write  when 
they  entered  the  classroom,  graduated 
with  honors.  Throughout  his  lifetime 
the  graduates  from  this  school  were 
the  greatest  joy  in  Frank's  life. 

I  know  that  many  Members  serving 
here  have  reason  to  know  how  produc- 
tive this  school  has  become.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  for  the  man  who 
brought  it  all  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  article  about  FYank's  death  which 
was  published  in  the  Log,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Seafarers  Union. 

The  article  follows: 

Pramk  Mongelli  Is  Dead  at  72 

Prank  Mongelli,  one  of  this  Union's  most 
trusted  and  dedicated  officials,  died  at  his 
home  in  Valley  Lee,  Md.  Jan.  11.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent   of    the    Seafarers    Harry    Lundeberg 
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School  of  Seamanship  in  Piney  Point,  Md. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  school.  Mongelli 
was  instrumental  in  helping  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  develop  a  new  direc- 
tion and  skills  to  lead  richer  and  more  re- 
warding lives. 

A  member  of  this  Union  for  more  than  40 
years.  Prank  participated  in  nearly  all  of  its 
major  t>eefs  and  organizing  drives.  He  was 
known  for  his  physical  courage,  his  loyalty 
and  the  leadership  qualities  that  he  dis- 
played when  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

Mongelli  made  major  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine.  He  was  Incredibly  gracious.  He 
made  sure  that  everyone  who  came  to  the 
Lundeberg  School  felt  good  about  them- 
selves, the  SIU  and  the  maritime  industry. 

He  was  the  embodiment  of  this  Union's 
commitment  to  education  and  human  digni- 
ty. In  many  ways.  Mongelli's  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  school  was  the  example 
that  he  set  with  his  own  life. 

He  overcame  poverty  and  early  obstacles 
to  t>ecome  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  mar- 
itime training  centers  in  the  country.  He 
never  forgot  where  he  came  from:  "Hell's 
Kitchen"  and  the  streets  of  New  York.  He 
often  said  that  his  first  real  break  in  life  oc- 
curred when  he  Joined  the  SIU  in  1940. 

He  helped  carry  supplies  to  England 
during  World  War  II.  He  began  his  career  as 
an  ordinary  seaman  and  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  become  a  t>osun. 

Mongelli  played  a  major  part  in  helping 
this  Union  clean  up  the  New  York  water- 
front during  the  1950s.  He  risked  his  life 
more  than  once  so  that  our  meml>ership 
could  work  in  a  safe  and  rewarding  atmos- 
phere. 

He  started  sailing  at  a  time  when  seamen 
were  treated  as  second  class  citizens.  He 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  they  were  respect- 
ed members  of  the  community. 

Like  many  of  the  people  who  built  this 
Union— Harry  Lundeberg.  Paul  Hall.  Prank 
Drozak— Mongelli  had  a  dream:  that  seamen 
could  overcome  the  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion that  they  were  subjected  to  on  the  wa- 
terfront. That  could  only  be  accomplished, 
he  realized,  through  education  and  trade 
unionism. 

When  Paul  Hall  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  the  Seafarers  Harry  Lundeberg 
School  of  Seamanship  more  than  30  years 
ago.  he  turned  to  Prank  Mongelli  to  trans- 
form that  dream  into  a  reality. 

When  the  Seafarers  first  t>ought  the 
Harry  Lundet>erg  School,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  abandoned  naval  base.  Por 
several  months.  Mongelli  and  his  devoted 
wife,  Liz,  lived  alone  on  the  t>ase.  Prankie 
assembled  a  team  of  SIU  stalwarts,  and  they 
began  to  renovate  abandoned  buildings  and 
tore  down  rotting  piers. 

The  school  slowly  took  form.  Within  sev- 
eral months,  the  base  was  functional.  A 
training  program  was  established. 

Mongelli  set  a  tone  for  Piney  Point.  Be- 
cause of  his  early  experiences,  he  under- 
stood that  young  people  need  discipline  and 
love.  He  gave  the  trainees  who  came 
through  the  school  equal  doses  of  both. 

Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
came  to  the  Harry  Lundeberg  School  of 
Seamanship  had  little  reason  to  hope  for  a 
bright  future.  Many  came  from  poor  or 
broken  families.  Others  could  barely  read  or 
write. 

Thanks  to  FYank  Mongelli,  these  people 
left  the  school  with  something  priceless:  a 
choice.  They  now  had  the  tools  to  make  a 
decent  living.  They  could  upgrade,  or  im- 
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prove  their  educational  skills.  They  had 
hope. 

To  Prank  Mongelli,  the  Union's  motto— 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Sea— was  more  than 
Just  words.  It  was  something  that  he  lived— 
something  that  he  honored  even  in  death. 

His  funeral  was  held  at  the  auditorium  of 
the  new  hotel,  which  was  fitting  for  some- 
one who  gave  everyone  connected  with  the 
SIU  a  place  that  they  could  call  their 
second  home. 

His  casket  sat  beneath  pictures  of  Paul 
Hall,  Andrew  Puruseth  and  Harry  Lunde- 
berg. There  was  an  SIU  button  on  his  lapel. 

President  Prank  Drozak  delivered  the 
eulogy. 

Drozak  praised  Mongelli  for  the  life  that 
he  had  lived  and  for  the  things  that  he  had 
done  for  the  Union.  His  voice  was  thick  with 
emotion  for  the  good  friend  that  he  had 
lost. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  funeral  that  the 
county  commissioners  of  St.  Mary's  had 
issued  a  proclamation  praising  the  contribu- 
tions Prank  Mongelli  had  made  to  Mary- 
land, the  maritime  industry,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young. 

Some  60  miles  away,  at  the  headquarters 
building,  flags  flew  at  half  mast. 

He  was  the  first  SIU  member  to  be  buried 
at  the  Seafarers  Haven  Cemetery.  This  rest- 
ing place  was  something  that  he  had  long 
planned:  a  place  for  seamen  to  be  buried  so 
that  they  could  t>e  with  their  own. 

He  was  carried  to  the  gravesite  by  the 
young  trainees  he  loved.  He  was  buried 
under  a  brilliant  blue  January  sky. 

Hundreds  of  friends  came  to  pay  their  last 
respects. 

Nearby  was  the  Parm  that  he  had  devel- 
oped with  his  own  hands,  and  the  Alcohol 
Rehabilitation  Center  that  he  had  helped 
establish. 

In  the  distance,  clearly  in  view,  was  the 
Seafarers  Harry  Lundeberg  School  of  Sea- 
manship, glistening  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
George's  River.» 


CALLING  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHILE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  5  years,  military  juntas  in  Argen- 
tina. Bolivia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  have 
been  replaced  by  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernments. Chile  is  the  most  prominent 
exception  to  this  promising  trend. 

After  more  than  1 1  years  of  military 
dictatorship,  thousands  of  Chileans, 
led  by  the  Catholic  Church,  the  labor 
movement,  and  the  democratic  politi- 
cal opposition,  have  joined  to  demand 
that  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  restore 
democracy  to  Chile. 

President  Pinochet,  however,  has  re- 
sisted the  democratic  aspirations  of 
the  Chilean  people.  He  has  failed  to 
follow  the  democratization  process 
outlined  in  the  Chilean  Constitution 
adopted  in  1980.  and  on  November  6. 
1984.  he  imposed  a  state  of  siege. 
Under  the  state  of  siege,  press  censor- 
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ship  has  increased,  the  right  of  assem- 
bly has  been  restricted,  more  than 
8.000  people  have  been  temporarily  de- 
tained, and  over  600  have  been  inter- 
nally exiled  without  due  process. 

The  state  of  siege,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  February  4.  has  been 
extended  for  another  90  days.  To  pro- 
test Pinochet's  extension  of  the  state 
of  siege,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  informed  the  Chilean  Government 
that  it  will  abstain  from  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  vote  on 
a  $130  million  loan  to  Chile.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  commended  for 
this  action,  for  the  U.S.  abstention  on 
Chile's  loan  request  sends  an  impor- 
tant message  in  support  of  democracy 
and  human  rights  to  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  re- 
quires not  just  the  lifting  of  the  state 
of  siege  but  the  resumption  of  a  dialog 
between  the  Chilean  Government  and 
the  democratic  opposition  and  an  im- 
mediate end  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  Pinochet  government.  In 
recent  years,  according  to  Amnesty 
International,  the  military  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  practiced  a  pattern 
of  arbitrary  detention,  political  impris- 
onment and  systematic  torture,  all  de- 
signed to  intimidate  possible  political 
dissent  into  silence.  The  violence  of 
the  Pinochet  regime  has  not  been  con- 
fined solely  to  Chile,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  military  government's  responsi- 
bility for  the  September  1976  killings 
of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt 
in  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC. 

The  Chilean  people  want  democracy 
reestablished  in  their  country.  To 
demonstrate  U.S.  support  for  the  Chil- 
ean people  in  their  desire  for  a  return 
to  democratic  rule,  a  bipartisan  group 
of  53  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  U.S.  Government  to 
continue  to  deny  all  military  assist- 
ance and  to  deny  nonhumanitarian  as- 
sistance to  Chile  until  its  military  gov- 
ernment returns  Chile  to  democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehbian  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
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Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Wolpe,  in  supporting 
this  effort  to  restore  democracy  to 
Chile. 

H.  Cow.  Res.  — 

Whereas  over  the  past  five  years,  military, 
juntas  in  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador.  Honduras.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil 
have  been  replaced  by  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernments, but  in  Chile,  the  government  of 
General  Augusto  Pinochet  has  hindered  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  that  country; 

Whereas  on  Novermber  6.  1984.  the  Pino- 
chet government  Imptosed  a  state  of  siege 
that  has  resulted  in  increased  press  censor- 
ship, greater  restriction  on  the  right  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  temporary  detention  of 
more  than  8.000  people  and  the  internal 
exile  of  more  than  500: 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  press  censor- 
ship and  the  extensive  arrests  of  opposition 
political  figures  during  the  state  of  siege 
impair  the  movement  toward  democracy  in 
Chile; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International  has  noted 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  demonstrated  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  arbitrary  detention,  politi- 
cal imprisonment  and  killings,  and  system- 
atic torture; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Chile,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  have  stated  that  the 
regime  of  Augusto  Pinochet  has  violated 
basic  human  rights  and  political  freedoms 
in  Chile  since  the  1973  mUitary  coup  in  that 
country; 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  democracy  re- 
quires, as  a  first  step,  a  lifting  of  the  states 
of  siege  and  emergency  in  Chile,  a  dialogue 
between  the  Government  of  Chile  and  the 
democratic  opposition,  and  an  immediate 
end  to  human  rights  violations  by  the  Pino- 
chet government;  and 

Whereas  the  Chilean  people  want  democ- 
racy re-established  in  their  country,  and  the 
United  States  Is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
deeply-felt  desires  of  the  ChUean  people  for 
a  return  to  democratic  rule:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
/the  Senate  concurring^.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  Chilean  people  in  their 
efforts  to  end  the  military  dicUtorship  and 
bring  about  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
democratic  institutions  and  human  right*  in 
Chile;  and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  ChUe  to 
negotiate  with  the  democratic  opposition 
for  a  return  to  democratic  rule. 

Sec.  2.  Until  Chile  returns  to  its  long  tra- 
dition of  democratic  procedures  and  institu- 
tions and  of  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights— 

( 1 )  the  United  SUtes— 

(A)  should  continue  to  deny  any  and  all 
direct  and  indirect  military  assistance  (in- 
cluding cash  sales  >  for  the  Government  of 
Chile,  and 

(B)  should  cease  any  and  all  joint  mili- 
tary-related activities  (including  Joint  mili- 
tary exercises)  with  the  Government  of 
Chile; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  deny  all 
forms  of  economic  assistance  to  Govern- 
ment of  Chile; 
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(3)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration should  comply  with  the  human 
rights  requirements  of  section  239(i)  of  the 
Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  not  issu- 
ing any  additional  investment  insurance 
pursuant  to  its  1983  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Chile:  and 

(4)  as  mandated  under  section  701(f)  of 
the  International  Pinancial  Institutions  Act. 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  loans 
and  grants  to  Chile  by  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Development  Association, 
unless  such  assistance  is  specifically  direct- 
ed to  programs  which  serve  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people  of  Chile.* 


COURAGE  NEVER  QUITS: 

JOSEPH   DAVID    PISTANA,    1964- 
1985 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ancient  Roman  dramatist  Plautus 
wrote: 

Courage  is  the  best  gift  of  all;  courage 
stands  before  everything.  It  is  what  pre- 
serves our  liberty,  safety,  life,  and  our 
homes  and  parents,  our  country  and  chil- 
dren. Courage  comprises  all  things:  a  man 
with  courage  has  every  blessing. 

A  man  of  such  blessing  was  Joseph 
David  Pistana.  who  was  a  resident  of 
Centerville,  OH,  and  an  intern  in  my 
Washington  office. 

On  January  10,  1985,  Joe  died  at  the 
Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute  in 
Boston.  Joe's  death  followed  a  2-year- 
long  bout  with  cancer  that  never 
shook  his  basic  optimism,  deep  sense 
of  purpose,  or  courage. 

Joe  was  bom  on  May  7,  1964.  in 
Bloomington.  IN.  From  his  boyhood 
days.  Joe  spoke  of  his  life  ambition  to 
attend  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  To  achieve  that  goal,  he 
became  an  honor  student  at  Center- 
ville High  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1982.  He  demonstrated  his 
leadership  by  serving  as  president  of 
the  marching  band  and  participating 
in  numerous  other  student  organiza- 
tions. His  creative  side  showed 
through  his  musical  ability  and  his 
performance  in  school  productions. 

Joe's  diligence  paid  off  when  I  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  West  Point  class  of 
1986.  The  class  motto  could  have  been 
Joe's  own  creed:  "Courage  Never 
Quits." 

A  year  ago,  Joe  took  a  leave  from 
school  for  treatment  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  Because  the 
treatments  did  not  take  all  his  time,  in 
May,  Joe  volunteered  as  an  intern  in 
my  office.  At  first  he  performed  rou- 
tine filing  and  clerical  duties.  Howev- 
er, later  he  performed  more  important 
duties,  including  arranging  tours  and 
other  constituent  services. 
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Joe  filled  the  office  with  his  cheer 
and  good  nature.  He  executed  his 
duties  with  a  soldier's  precision;  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  showed  understand- 
ing and  sensitivity.  He  still  considered 
service  to  be  his  highest  calling,  and 
this  showed  in  every  task  he  under- 
took. 

One  constituent,  the  wife  of  a  naval 
officer  stationed  in  Virginia,  worked 
with  Joe  in  arranging  tours  for  guests 
staying  at  her  house.  So  moved  was 
she  by  Joes  courtesy,  she  wrote  to  me: 

Not  only  is  Joe's  telephone  personality 
most  pleasant,  he  is  also  wonderfully  thor- 
ough and  efficient.  His  efforts  helped 
ensure  a  memorable  experience  for  my 
guests  .  .  .  and  for  me.  too. 

Joe  was  fully  convinced  that  his 
fight  with  cancer  would  be  like  every 
other  battle  he  had  fought  and  won. 
His  confidence  in  the  future  was  never 
daimted.  However,  when  his  condition 
failed  to  respond  to  chemotherapy  and 
grew  more  threatening,  he  was  con- 
cerned that  the  Army  would  offer  him 
a  medical  discharge. 

Last  year,  shortly  before  he  left  for 
further  treatment  in  Boston,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lt.  Gen.  Willard  W.  Scott, 
Jr.,  superintendent  of  West  Point.  In 
the  letter,  Joe  reaffirmed  his  own 
faith,  and  sought  to  assure  the  general 
of  his  continued  ability  to  serve  his 
coimtry  as  an  Army  officer: 

Sir:  I  have  wanted  to  attend  West  Point 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Spawning 
from  an  intense  interest  and  fascination  in 
history,  especially  military  history,  I  re- 
solved that  the  Academy  was  the  best  route 
to  pursue  to  reach  that  personal  goal  of  ob- 
taining a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Now.  I  wish  to  strongly  reaffirm  my  desire 
to  remain  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  serve  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army. 

Since  my  hospitalization,  I  have  under- 
gone an  extensive  amount  and  variety  of 
treatments  and  operations  in  the  effort  to 
eradicate  my  cancer.  I  have  suffered  many 
difficult  times  on  the  road  to  recovery,  but  I 
have  never  lost  faith  in  the  eventual  suc- 
cessful completion  of  my  treatment.  During 
moments  of  particular  hardship,  I  frequent- 
ly think  of  my  Class  of  1986  motto.  "Cour- 
age Never  Quits."  When  my  class  chose  this 
simple  phrase  during  my  plebe  summer.  I 
had  no  idea  the  significance  that  these 
words  would  assume  in  my  life  as  my  rally- 
ing point  to  persevere  in  my  battle  to  con- 
quer cancer.  I  choose  to  fight,  and  with  the 
continuing  support  from  West  Point,  I  shall 
return.  Though  I  may  occasionally  suffer 
setbacks  in  my  medical  progress,  I  always 
maintain  the  will  and  the  belief  that  this  is 
a  war  that  I  can  win.  I  will  endure  any  hard- 
ship or  suffering  that  will  give  me  the 
chance  to  live  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  I 
will  win  because  I  still  have  many  unful- 
filled goals  that  I  am  resolved  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  had  the  opportunity  and  the  pleasure  to 
travel  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  Army/Navy  Game,  and  I  experienced  a 
rush  of  happiness  as  I  marched  onto  the 
field  with  my  company  that  was  unsur- 
passed except  for  the  stunning  defeat 
handed  to  Navy.  The  Army  Team  and  the 
12th  Man  scored  a  magnificent  victory  that 
day,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I 
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will  have  achieved  that  personal  victory  of 
my  own  that  will  allow  me  to  return  to  the 
Cori>s  of  Cadets.  I  have  already  made  plans 
to  see  another  Army  victory  at  the  Cherry 
Bowl. 

Once  again  Sir.  I  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  my  status,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  maintain  your  faith  in  me  as  I 
maintain  it  in  myself. 

Beat  Michigan  SUte.  Sir! 

Joe  is  the  son  of  Mr.  James  J.  Pls- 
tana  of  Georgetown.  KY,  and  Mrs. 
Judy  M.  Wenzler  of  Centerville.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by 
two  brothers.  Jay  and  Jeffrey.  I  Join 
my  staff  and  Joe's  family,  friends,  and 
fellow  cadets  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
fine  young  American  whose  courage 
still  lives  In  those  who  were  inspired 
by  his  faith.* 


PROMOTING  HOME  CARE  AS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  INSTITU- 
TIONALIZATION OP  ELDERLY 
FAMILY  MEMBERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXPRSSEirrATIVZS 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  an  important  impetus  for  the 
establishment  of  alternative  living  ar- 
rangements for  our  elderly  citizens 
who  either  live  alone  or  are  forced  into 
unnecessary  institutionalization  and 
for  their  families  who  wish  to  support 
the  dependent  relative  in  the  home. 

Presently,  approximately  11  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  is  over  65. 
The  nimiber  of  elderly  living  alone  has 
increased  substantially.  Additionally, 
the  number  of  elderly  living  outside 
the  extended  fsunily  has  changed  dras- 
tically. Twenty-two  years  ago,  46  per- 
cent of  those  over  65  lived  with  their 
children.  By  1975,  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  18  percent. 

The  number  of  Jnstitutionalized  el- 
derly has  also  risen,  due  to  a  variety  of 
variables.  By  the  year  2030,  there  will 
be  55  million  persons  over  the  age  of 
75  in  our  country,  representing  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  we  now  consider  alternatives 
to  traditional  delivery  modes  of  health 
care  and  social  services  to  this  popula- 
tion. The  continuum  of  care  for  this 
population— which  should  be  the  core 
of  any  long-term  csu-e  system  that  we 
develop  In  this  Nation— should  assure 
both  access  and  choice  to  all  those  in 
need  of  dependent  care. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  $500  tax  credit 
to  those  families  who  maintain  an  el- 
derly dependent  in  their  home  for 
over  one-half  of  the  taxable  year.  The 
availability  of  a  tax  credit  would  ease 
the  major  obstacle— cost— that  many 
families  face  in  caring  for  elderly 
family  members. 

Studies  have  shown  that  it  is  gener- 
ally the  family,  not  Government,  that 
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provides  the  most  care  for  the  elderly. 
The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration has  estimated  that  between  60 
and  80  percent  of  the  care  received  by 
the  impaired  elderly  is  provided  by 
family  members  or  friends  who  are  not 
compensated.  In  addition,  information 
from  the  field  clearly  points  to  the 
family  as  the  preferred  provider  of 
services  to  the  elderly.  However.  I 
must  underscore  the  fact  that  we  still 
fail  to  have  a  rational,  long-term  care 
policy  in  this  country  that  eliminated 
the  institutional  bias  in  our  current 
federally  financed  programs. 

At  present.  Medicaid  is  the  largest 
single  provider  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. This  program  pays  for  over  half 
of  our  national,  long-term  care  bill  as 
compared  to  1.3  percent  being  paid  for 
by  private  insurance  and  2  percent  by 
Medicare.  With  over  1  million  resi- 
dents of  nursing  homes  today  relying 
on  Medicaid  to  finance  their  health 
care  and  housing  needs,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  talking  about  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  our  dependent  care 
population. 

Increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
home  care  would  also  reduce  nursing 
home  costs,  especially  after  1972  when 
intermediate  care  facility  care  was 
added  to  the  benefit  package.  By  1975. 
this  change  alone  resulted  in  ICP  care 
exceeding  skilled  nursing  care  and  a 
concurrent  doubling  of  the  Medicaid 
long  term  care  bill  to  $4.3  billion. 
Today,  Medicaid  expenditures  in  this 
area  have  again  doubled  since  1975  as 
a  result  of  added  factors:  Rising  costs 
of  care  as  compared  to  number  of  re- 
cipients; elimination  of  provisions  for 
family  supplementation  of  nursing 
home  payments  and  SSI  provisions 
which  reduce  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
living  with  each  other. 

Providing  a  $500  tax  credit  for  home 
care  expenses  would  be  an  important 
first  step  to  implement  a  national 
policy  of  long  term  care.  This  bill 
cannot,  however,  be  viewed  as  an  iso- 
lated proposal.  There  must  be  efforts 
made  to  promote  comprehensive  poli- 
cies that  assure  a  continuum  of  care  of 
elderly  citizens. 

We  are  beginning  to  receive  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  need  for  both 
home  care  alternatives  specifically,  as 
this  bill  would  provide,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  community  based,  long  term 
care  services  now  being  provided  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  through  both  Medic- 
aid as  well  as  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  A  1980  study  by  HCFA  noted  that 
between  3.6  to  7.8  million  individuals 
may  be  receiving  services  from  family 
and  friends— or  may  be  in  need  of  such 
services,  but  are  making  due  on  their 
own. 

Further  evidence  will  be  provided  to 
us  through  assessments  of  the  Medic- 
aid home  and  community-based  waiv- 
ers authorized  under  section  2176  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
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Since  October  1981,  44  States  have  re- 
ceived waivers  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
which  allow  States  to  provide  impor- 
tant community  based,  long  term  care 
services.  Congressional  and  HCFA 
review  of  these  waivers  is  critical  to 
any  rational,  comprehensive  effort  to 
expand  home  care  alternatives  and  im- 
plement a  national,  long  term  care 
policy. 

If  no  preferred  living  arrangements 
can  be  provided  for  our  ever-growing 
elderly  population,  these  individuals 
will  be  forced  into  living  arrangements 
not  of  choice— with  the  possible  result- 
ant loss  of  health  status  and  emotion- 
al well-being. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleagues  to  encour- 
age alternatives  to  institutionalization 
and  help  alleviate  the  problems  faced 
by  many  families  today  in  seeking  to 
care  for  their  elderly  family  members. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  this  timely 
effort  on  behalf  of  not  only  our  Na- 
tion's elderly,  but  all  our  families.* 


LASPAU:  20  YEARS  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  99th  Congress  and 
our  Nation  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Latin  American  Scholarship  Program 
of  American  Universities  [LASPAU]. 
Since  its  founding,  LASPAU  has  pro- 
vided inspiration  and  support  for  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  many  occasions  about  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  brilliant 
article  by  Lewis  A.  Tyler,  executive  di- 
rector of  LASPAU,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses this  outstanding  organization's 
remarkable  record  of  achievement. 
The  Foundations  or  LASPAU 
(By  Lewis  A.  Tyler) 

Since  iU  founding  in  1964.  the  Latin 
American  Scholarship  Program  of  American 
Universities  (LASPAU)  has  made  its  mark 
by  supporting  the  development  of  universi- 
ties In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  a 
mission  that  has  molded  the  organization's 
service---,  relationships,  and  identity.  Al- 
though LASPAU  s  services  now  address 
more  than  the  hemisphere's  faculty-devel- 
opment needs,  having  broadened  in  scope  to 
include  cooperation  with  public  institutions 
as  well,  the  organization's  shape  and  pur- 
pose today  are  still  a  direct  consequence  of 
its  original  mission. 

"Twenty  years  of  service  to  education  in 
the   Americas. "   the   phrase   used   here   to 
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mark  LASPAU's  anniversary,  only  begins  to 
suggest  the  remarkable  role  this  organiza- 
tion has  played  in  advancing  Institutional 
development  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Originally  created  by  half-a-dozen  individ- 
uals in  Cambridge.  New  York  City,  and 
Bogota  as  a  vehicle  for  providing  bright,  de- 
serving young  Colombians  with  undergradu- 
ate schooling  in  the  United  SUtes,  LASPAU 
quickly  embarked  on  fifteen  years  dedicated 
to  facilitating  the  development  of  university 
teachers,  researchers,  and  administrators. 

Today  the  organization  finds  itself  with 
services  of  unparalleled  quality  and  a  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  variety  of  educational  and 
training  needs  now  emerging  from  the  diver- 
sity of  institutional  development  contexts 
included  in  the  collective  entity.  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Recognition  for  the  success  of  this  twenty- 
year  venture  which  many  give  to  LASPAU 
alone,  must  also  be  assigned  to  those  institu- 
tions from  which  LASPAU  derives  iU  very 
existence.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  institutions  that  have  spon- 
sored and  employed  LASPAU  Scholars  over 
the  years.  LASPAU  collaborates  primarily 
with  two  government  agencies,  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA).  whose  resources  have 
aided  LASPAU  for  most  of  its  two  decades, 
and  with  universities  in  the  United  SUtes 
that  have  welcomed  more  than  3,000 
LASPAU  Scholars  during  the  program's  his- 
tory. 

im ITED  STATES  GOVEHWlfENT  SUPPORT 

LASPAU's  principal  sponsors,  AID  and 
the  USIA,  have  complemented  each  other's 
work  by  sharing  support  for  LASPAU's  serv- 
ices. AID,  however  .  is  almost  wholly  respon- 
sible for  converting  LASPAU  into  a  pemm- 
nent  organization  with  well-defined  goals, 
objectives,  procedures,  policies,  and  systems. 
Early  on.  in  1966.  AID  established  an  exclu- 
sive relationship  with  LASPAU.  which  it 
maintained  for  ten  years,  until  1975. 

During  this  period,  when  AID'S  and 
LASPAU's  interests  coincided  in  a  common 
purpose,  faculty  development,  their  collabo- 
ration provided  graduate-education  opportu- 
nities to  nearly  1.500  men  and  women  from 
164  universities  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  This  partnership  also  al- 
lowed LASPAU  to  elaborate  the  skills  and 
systems  that  support  its  services  and  to  de- 
velop the  collaborative  institutional  rela- 
tionships that  characterize  its  work  in  the 
hemisphere.  In  sum.  ten  years  of  collabora- 
tion created  the  recognition  that  LASPAU 
and  AID  were  reliable  resources  for  faculty 
development. 

In  the  mid-seventies,  shifting  development 
priorities  led  AID  to  direct  its  resources 
away  from  universities  to  activities  and 
projecU  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  "poor  majority. "  and  1975  saw 
the  end  of  LASPAU's  exclusive  relationship 
with  AID.  Now.  contractual  relationships 
with  USAID  missions.  which  know 
LASPAU's  history  of  providing  cost-effec- 
tive expert  services,  enable  LASPAU  to  sup- 
port educational  activities  in  13  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  countries.  These  con- 
tracts call  for  selection  and  administration 
of  participants  from  ministries,  research  in- 
stitutes, extension  agencies,  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  universities. 

In  1975,  the  Fulbright  Academic  Ex- 
change Program,  realizing  the  efficacy  of 
LASPAU's  concept  of  faculty  development, 
enlisted  LASPAU's  services— evaluation  and 
selection  of  candidates,  placement  in  aca- 
demic programs.  English-language  training 
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and  orientation,  academic  monitoring,  and 
financial  administration.  Now  under  the 
auspices  of  the  USIA.  Fulbright-LASPAU 
focuses  a  portion  of  Pulbright's  resources 
specifically  in  university  development,  rein- 
forces LASPAU's  fundamental  mission,  and 
widens  access  to  advanced  study  in  fields 
like  the  arts  and  humanities,  education,  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Pulbright-LASPAU  affords  opportunities 
for  short-term,  non-degree  study  too.  in  con- 
trast with  the  master's-level  emphasis  of 
most  LASPAU-administered  programs.  This 
joint  program  has  allowed  LASPAU  to  es- 
tablish working  relationships  with  Ful- 
bright posts  and  commissions,  and  to  deliver 
faculty-development  services  to  21  countries 
in  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
region. 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  concept  that  established  LASPAU  in 
1964  still  prevails  today.  This  organizing 
principle,  that  the  costs  of  a  scholarship  be 
distributed  among  the  entities  that  share  in 
the  scholarship's  benefits,  is  clearly  visible 
in  the  role  the  United  States  academic  com- 
munity has  played  in  LASPAU's  success. 
Universities  in  the  United  States  have  con- 
tributed the  equivalent  of  about  $25  million 
in  tuition  waivers,  scholarships,  and  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance  to  the  more 
that  3.000  LASPAU  Scholars,  concrete  evi- 
dence of  their  outstanding  commitment  to 
international  education.  Balancing  and  rein- 
forcing that  commitment,  however,  have 
been  the  now  v.rell-established  benefits  of  re- 
ceiving well-selected,  well-funded  interna- 
tional students  whom  LASPAU  carefully 
matches  with  the  specific  academic  charac- 
teristics of  particular  U.S.  institutions. 

Tlie  commitment  of  these  North  Ameri- 
can universities  cannot  be  measured  solely 
in  financial  terms  however.  Each  sch(X)l  has 
always  welcomed  LASPAU  Scholars  as  pro- 
fessionals whose  presence  reflects  a  very 
special  objective:  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  sister  organizations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  commitment,  an  explicit  part 
of  the  LASPAU  Scholars  appeal  to  U.S.  in- 
stitutions, also  contains  a  coroUary  benefit, 
establishing  the  cross-cultural  ties  among 
scholars  that  are  the  hallmark  of  interna- 
tional educational  exchanges. 

INSTITUTION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Beginning  in  1964  with  ICETEX.  Colum- 
bia's educational  credit  agency  and  a  co- 
founder  of  LASPAU.  institutions  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  have  played  an 
integral  role  in  building  LASPAU.  National 
science  foundations,  ministries,  educational 
credit  agencies,  agricultural  development  in- 
stitutes, training  centers,  universities,  and 
others  have  expertly  performed  functions 
that  complement  those  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  government  agencies  and  uni- 
versities. 

These  functions  include:  identifying  candi- 
dates capable  of  using  advanced  training  to 
further  their  institutions'  development;  con- 
tinuing Scholars'  salaries  to  help  pay  their 
living  costs  during  their  studies:  covering 
the  costs  of  English-language  training  and 
orientation;  and  employing  returning  Schol- 
ars in  positions  that  take  advantage  of  their 
new  skills.  In  return  for  these  commitments, 
the  Scholars'  home  institutions  have  also 
reaped  the  benefits  of  applying  resources 
culled  from  so  many  differing  sources  and, 
often,  of  taking  part  in  further  exchanges 
with  the  international  academic  conununity. 

The  foundations  built  by  these  three  sets 
of    institutions,    worlting    in   concert   with 
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LASPAU.  may  find  their  fullest  expression 
in  the  achievements  and  later  careers  of 
LASPAU's  3.000-plus  Alumni,  an  issue 
LASPAU  is  now  reexamining  in  its  second 
Alumni  Survey,  an  in-depth  follow-up  to  the 
first,  which  was  carried  out  under  a  grant 
from  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  (now  part 
of  the  USIA).  A  complementary  view  of  this 
program's  effects  may  also  emerge  from  two 
other  sources,  both  of  which  will  appear  in 
this  and  future  issues  of  the  Injormativo. 
The  first,  a  series  of  Occasional  Papers,  will 
explore  changes  in  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean universities  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  initial  paper  in  this  series,  an  over- 
view of  changes  in  university  governance 
and  structure,  follows  this  article.  Others, 
primarily  case  studies  describing  and  analyz- 
ing changes  in  the  practice  of  specific  disci- 
plines and  particularly  in  research,  teach- 
ing, and  extension,  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent issues.  Rounding  out  these  views  will 
be  articles  on  the  U.S.  university-LASPAU 
partnership,  which  the  Injormativo  will 
also  publish.  By  these  and  other  means. 
LASPAU  plans  to  mark  its  "Twenty  years  of 
service  to  education  in  the  Americas"  that 
institutions  throughout  the  hemisphere 
have  sustained.* 


ACIR  MEMBERSHIP 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 

m  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McGrath],  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  similar  measures  in  prior  years, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  [ACIR]  is  a 
federally  supported,  bipartisan,  inde- 
pendent body  established  in  1959  to 
monitor  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  system,  to  study  and 
report  on  intergovernmental  issues, 
and  to  recommend  improvements  for 
the  functioning  of  the  system.  It  is 
clear  from  the  legislative  history  that 
ACIR  was  intended  to  be  a  genuine  in- 
terlevel  body,  not  an  agency  dominat- 
ed or  controlled  by  any  one  level  of 
government.  Over  its  25-year  history, 
the  composition  of  the  Commission 
has  remained  at  a  constant  level  of  26 
members:  3  U.S.  Senators,  3  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives, 3  Federal  executive 
branch  officials,  4  Governors,  3  State 
legislators,  4  mayors,  3  county  offi- 
cials, and  3  private  citizens. 

This  membership  arrangement  has 
proven  successful  in  the  past.  Howev- 
er, as  the  Federal  system  has  contin- 
ued to  evolve,  it  has  become  increas- 
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ingly  clear  that  two  key  participants 
in  the  intergovernmental  system  are 
not  adequately  represented  on  ACIR: 
local  school  board  officials  and  town- 
ship officials.  Consequently,  the  meas- 
ure I  am  proposing  today  would  add 
two  seats  to  the  Commission  designat- 
ed for  representatives  from  these  two 
groups.  Both  new  members  would  be 
selected  in  a  similar  manner  to  exist- 
ing ACIR  members— appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  list  submitted  by 
their  respective  associations,  in  this 
case  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Association 
of  Towns  and  Townships. 

There  are  several  sound  reasons  for 
including  these  two  additional  mem- 
bers on  ACIR.  Local  school  boards  are 
policymaking  bodies,  have  broad  inter- 
ests, and  expend  approximately  $130 
billion  per  year.  They  provide  direct 
services  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
population  and  perform  many  of  the 
same  functions  as  general  units  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  transportation  serv- 
ices, provision  of  nutrition  services, 
and  oversight  of  construction  projects. 
School  tx)ards  are  affected  by  an  array 
of  Federal  and  State  Government  deci- 
sions in  countless  areas. 

Similarly,  townships  provide  a  wide 
range  of  essential  services  to  their  citi- 
zens. They  are  general-purpose  units 
of  local  government  as  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Townships  are 
structurally  different  from  cities  and 
counties  and  tend  to  be  rural  and 
small.  Townships  like  school  boards, 
are  affected  by  voluminous  Federal 
and  State  decisions  in  numerous  areas. 

Inclusion  of  these  two  members  on 
ACIR  would  acknowledge  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  Federal 
system  over  the  past  25  years  and  pro- 
vide a  more  representative  intergov- 
ernmental panel.  School  board  offi- 
cials and  township  officials  would 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
deliberations  and  recommendations  of 
ACIR.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  endorsing  this  reasonable  expansion 
of  the  Commission.* 


CRITIQUE  OP  THE  WAR  POWERS 
ACT 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CAUPOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  edition  of  the 
New  Republic  magazine  carries  an  im- 
portant article  by  Mr.  John  Sllber, 
president  of  Boston  College  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America. 

Mr.  Silber  offers  a  devastating  cri- 
tique of  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the 
shameful  conduct  of  Congress  over  the 
years  in  attempting  to  redirect  Presi- 
dential foreign  policy.  As  Mr.  Silber 
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points  out.  Congress  should  provide 
leadership,  not  politically  motivated 
second  guessing,  and  critics  on  both 
the  right  and  the  left  acknowledge 
that  our  foreign  policy  has  suffered 
from  congressional  efforts  to  share 
policymaking  with  the  President. 

Foreign  policy  is  sure  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  congressional 
agenda  this  year.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Silber's  article  be  submitted  to  the 
Record  and  ask  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  before  we 
blunder  through  another  year  of  inter- 
vention and  confrontation  with  the 
President  over  the  conduct  of  his  for- 
eign policy. 

Cak  We  Appord  the  War  Powers  Act? 
presidential  handcupps 

Since  the  Vietnam  War,  U.S.  forign  policy 
become  a  matter  of  constant  and  embittered 
controversy,  not  merely  between  the  party 
in  office  and  its  opponents,  but  within  par- 
ties. No  president,  however  farsighted  and 
decisive,  can  now  conduct  an  effective  for- 
eign policy.  Increasing  challenges  to  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Central  America  and  else- 
where, and  the  War  Powers  Act  and  other 
congressional  restraints  on  the  executive 
branch,  have  created  a  dangerous  whipsaw 
which  renders  our  foreign  policy  erratic  and 
ineffective. 

Nicaragua,  dominated  by  Cuba,  and  appar- 
ently determined  to  emulate  the  Cuban  ex- 
ample of  totalitarian  government,  military 
aggressiveness,  and  subservience  to  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  militarism— a  course  that 
threatens  the  Nicarsiguan  people  as  well  as 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  isthmus.  Nica- 
ragua provides  a  safe  haven  for  Salvadoran 
terrorists  and  radio  facilities  to  coordinate 
their  attacks:  and  it  participates  in  the 
Soviet-Cuban  spy  network  blanketing  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  Nicaragua 
is  training  an  army  far  larger  than  any 
other  in  Central  America,  and  threatens 
peaceful  countries  such  as  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  The  leaders  of  both  of  these  coun- 
tries told  the  Kissinger  Commission  they  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Nicaraguan  buildup  contin- 
ues, they  will  be  attacked  within  a  few 
years. 

Yet  it  was  the  United  States— not  Nicara- 
gua, not  Cuba  not  the  Soviet  Union— that 
was  condemned  by  the  World  Court  in  1984 
over  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors.  The 
United  States  was  charged  with  helping  Nic- 
araguan insurgents  mine  Nicaragua's  har- 
bors, and  was  found  to  be  violating  interna- 
tional law.  The  regular  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  international  law  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates  are  well  known,  yet 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  never  acknowl- 
edged the  court's  jurisdiction,  goes  unpun- 
ished. Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  Judges 
who  decided  against  the  United  States  are 
from  countries  that  do  not  accept  its  Juris- 
diction. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  restraining 
power  without  destroying  it.  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  made  the  president  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  nation's  armed 
forces.  Congress  shares  in  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  but  the  president  is 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln conducted  the  opening  stages  of  the 
Civil  War  as  an  executive  act.  After  the 
attack  on  Port  Sumter,  he  gave  Congress  80 
days  to  assemble,  but  in  the  interim  he 
called  up  the  militia,  blockaded  southern 
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ports,  raised  an  army  of  300.000  volunteers, 
and  suspended  habeas  corpus.  It  is  doubtful 
that  he  could  have  gotten  most  of  these  ac- 
tions approved  by  Congress,  although  when 
Congress  met.  it  tacitly  approved  his  faits 
accomplis. 

This  separation  of  powers  remained  in 
place  until  the  close  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Ever  since  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973.  the 
separation  of  powers  has  been  compromised. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  deprive  the  presi- 
dent of  the  authority  to  back  his  diplomacy 
with  military  action  short  of  declared  war. 
Confronting  challenges  of  the  sort  posed  by 
the  Nicaraguan  government  and  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas,  the  president  has  three 
choices,  all  bad:  (1.)  to  do  nothing:  (2.)  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war:  or  (3.)  to  try  to 
find  his  way  through  a  thicket  of  legal  re- 
straints that  inevitably  give  rise  to  accusa- 
tions of  illegal  conduct.  President  Reagan 
rejected  the  first  two  options  when  faced 
with  the  situation  in  Nicaragua:  and  the 
whipsaw  has  caught  him  on  the  third.  It 
would  catch  any  president. 

To  understand  why.  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances,  any  president  will  be  ineffec- 
tive in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  we 
must  understand  how  the  president's  essen- 
tial freedom  of  maneuver  has  been  restrict- 
ed by  a  series  of  laws,  amendments,  and  con- 
tinuing resolutions  that  transfer  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially its  miliUry  aspects,  to  a  deliberative 
body.  The  constitutionality  of  many  of 
these  measures  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
tested;  it  should  be. 

The  War  Powers  Act.  passed  over  the  veto 
of  President  Nixon  in  1973.  was  a  drastic  re- 
sponse to  the  continuktion  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  had 
tried  to  conduct  a  full-scale  war  as  if  it  were 
a  police  action,  an  error  in  which  Congress 
was  complicit.  The  effects  of  the  act,  per- 
haps unforeseeable  in  1973,  have  now 
become  manifest.  In  a  world  filled  with  sub- 
version, terrorism,  and  shifting  geostrategic 
pressures.  Congress  must  be  consulted,  "in 
every  possible  instance,"  on  the  deployment 
of  our  military  forces.  Troops  may  not  be 
deployed  outside  the  United  States  without 
immediate  reports  to  Congress.  The  presi- 
dent may  not.  without  approval  from  Con- 
gress, keep  troops  more  than  90  days  in  any 
area  where  hostilities  are  ongoing  or  immi- 
nent. The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
hostilities  are  imminent  or  ongoing  is  obvi- 
ous. Without  a  specific  act  of  Congress,  the 
president  will  always  be  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  is  defying  the  law. 

This  means  that  by  doing  nothing  Con- 
gress can  force  the  president  to  withdraw 
troops  within  90  days:  short  of  declaring 
war.  Congress  must  pass  a  bill  announcing 
on  what  terms  U.S.  troops  will  be  allowed  to 
remain:  in  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary action  where  secrecy  is  often  essential, 
publicity  has  become  mandatory.  Military 
considerations  have  thus  become  political 
issues.  The  president  must  now  consider, 
noi  the  efficacy  of  his  actions,  but  the  reac- 
tion of  Congress  to  them.  By  limiting  the 
president's  ability  to  deploy  U.S.  forces. 
Congress  essentially  took  upon  itself  the 
control  of  crucial  military  actions. 

The  War  Powers  Act  has  been  Joined  by  a 
host  of  other  restrictions  on  the  president's 
power  to  act.  Various  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  have  sharply 
restricted  the  kinds  of  security  assistance  to 
countries  whose  human  rights  records  do 
not  meet  our  standards,  even  if  such  assist- 
ance is  in  our  national  interest,  and  even  if 
the  denial  of  such  assistance  leads  to  the  ab- 
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rogation  of  all  human  rights.  Had  these 
amendments  been  on  the  books  in  1942, 
they  would  have  ruled  out  all  lend-lease  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  it 
is  illegal  under  the  act  to  provide  antiper- 
sonnel bombs  to  the  Salvadoran  air  force. 
The  Salvadorans  must  buy  these  weapons 
elsewhere  or  use  expensive  and  inappropri- 
ate U.S.-made  anti-tank  rockets  against 
guerrilla  fighters,  who  do  not  move  about 
the  Salvadoran  countryside  in  compact 
units. 

Our  room  for  non-military  action  is  also 
jeopardized.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
prohibits  us  from  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  police  activities  in  other  countries. 
It  thus  keeps  us  from  helping  Costa  Rica  to 
strengthen  its  security  forces,  which  are 
technically  policemen  rather  than  soldiers. 
Similarly,  the  act  keeps  us  from  assisting 
with  legal  reforms  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Clark  Amendment  of  1976  was  an 
early  milestone  in  making  the  covert  overt: 
it  forbids  the  president  to  provide  "assist- 
ance of  any  kind"  that  would  promote,  "di- 
rectly or  indirectly, "  the  "capacity  of  any 
nation,  group,  organization,  movement,  or 
individual  to  conduct  military  of  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Angola"  without  submit- 
ting detailed  plans  to  the  Congress.  The 
effect  of  the  Clark  Amendment  was  to  give 
free  play  to  Castro  in  Angola,  who  was  not 
similarly  restrained  by  a  Cuban  legislature. 
Cuba's  ability  to  send  its  forces  to  Africa 
and  anywhere  else  in  the  world  with  Impu- 
nity is  an  extension  of  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Boland  Amendment  of  1982  further 
restricted  the  president:  it  specifically  for- 
bade him  from  assisting  any  group  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
Nicaragua.  The  tangled  web  of  legal  and 
constitutional  issues  that  this  has  created 
was  revealed  in  its  full  confusion  In  1983 
when  the  House  debated  the  covert-overt 
issue  and  made  this  topic  a  major  item  for 
newspaper  and  television  reports. 

But  perhaps  most  damaging  to  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy  has  been  Congress's  un- 
willingness to  recognize  that  secrecy  can  be 
essential  in  the  conduct  of  international  af- 
fairs. This  results  in  an  Inescapable  contra- 
diction. When  the  details  of  our  covert  sup- 
port for  the  Nicaraguan  reliels  are  the  sub- 
ject of  editorials  in  the  newspapers  and  de- 
bated in  Congress,  we  are  forced  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy  by  oxymoron:  we  must  be 
either  overtly  covert  or  covertly  overt. 
Either  position  leaves  us  open  to  tenden- 
tious criticism  and  to  prosecution  under 
international  law.  The  Nlcaraguans.  while 
covertly  supporting  terrorists  In  neighbor- 
ing countries,  at  least  have  the  sense  to 
deny  it. 

There  is  an  Inherent  ambiguity  In  the  cur- 
rent Central  American  situation  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  must  accept. 
Is  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  designed  to 
move  them  toward  the  democratic  govern- 
ment which  they  promised  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  their  own  people  In 
1979,  or  to  overthrow  them?  Is  it  designed  to 
force  them  to  stop  supporting  the  insurrec- 
tion in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
America,  or  to  overthrow  them?  How  do  we 
pursue  the  one  objective  without  taking 
steps  that  might  achieve  the  other?  If  we 
put  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas,  how  do  we 
know  that  it  is  enough  to  change  their 
policy,  but  not  enough  to  bring  them  down? 
The  answers  are  inherently  uncertain,  but 
that  is  not  reason  not  to  act.  The  president 
cannot  conduct  foreign  policy  by  oxymoron. 

None  of  this  Is  to  argxie  that  Congress 
should    not    help    determine    our    foreign 
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policy,  or  that  it  should  not  be  consulted 
and  informed  on  the  actions  taken  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  an  expression  of  our  na- 
tional will.  But  this  requires  that  Congress 
provide  leadership  rather  than  politically 
motivated  second-guessing,  and  that  foreign 
policy  be  decisive,  flexible,  coherent,  and  re- 
sourceful. The  current  situation  is  deficient 
in  each  of  these  regards.  There  is  always  the 
temptation  of  doubting  the  president  when 
he  undertakes  a  course  of  action  that  is.  in 
the  short  run.  unpopular.  But  leadership  re- 
quires looking  beyond  the  next  election  and 
pursuing  a  course  that  is.  in  the  longer  run. 
in  the  national  interest. 

To  require,  in  the  absence  of  a  declared 
war.  that  the  president  clear  the  detailed 
implementation  of  foreign  policy  with  Con- 
gress denies  him  a  wide  range  of  tools 
needed  for  the  effective  conduct  of  diploma- 
cy. The  result  of  this  policy  may  well  be  na- 
tional suicide,  since  we  in  effect  say  to  our 
enemies  that  we  cannot  draw  a  line  and 
hold  it  unless  they  land  on  our  beaches,  and 
that  there  is  consequently  almost  no  limit 
to  how  far  they  can  go. 

The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  provides  a  clear 
parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Americas.  Hitler  made  himself  master  of 
Europe  by  small  Increments.  At  each  step, 
the  Western  Allies  refused  to  stop  him. 
Hitler  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
he  could  take  Poland  without  opposition, 
for  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  Britain  and 
Prance  had  suggested  that  they  would  draw 
a  line  and  fight  a  war  to  defend  it.  Rather, 
whenever  he  stepped  up  to  the  line,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  British  prime  minister, 
would  erase  it  and  draw  a  new  one.  When 
the  Allies  finally  demanded  that  Hitler  stop, 
it  required  World  War  II  to  enforce  their 
demand. 

The  Soviets  similarly  probe  to  see  where 
or  whether  we  will  draw  the  line.  They 
have,  for  example,  bit  by  bit  discovered  that 
we  will  tolerate  a  major  Soviet  offensive  ca- 
pability in  Cuba,  including  squadrons  of 
MiGs.  a  well-equipped  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade, an  intelligence  network,  and  a  major 
submarine  base.  All  of  this  violates  the  1962 
understanding  between  John  Kennedy  and 
Nikita  Khrushchev  that  ended  the  missUe 
crisis.  The  Soviet  Union  withdrew  its  offen- 
sive weapons  and  promised  an  end  to  Cuban 
aventurlsm  if  the  United  States  would  not 
Invade  Cuba.  The  conditions  to  which  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans  agreed  have  been 
incrementally  violated,  without  U.S.  re- 
sponse. Even  before  the  passage  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  our  reluctance  to  proceed  mili- 
tarily against  Soviet  proxies  in  our  hemi- 
sphere has  led  to  their  increasing  presence. 
The  act  exacerbates  the  problem.  If  we  do 
not  repeal  the  act  and  remove  the  other  re- 
strictions on  the  effective  management  of 
foreign  pwlicy.  we  may  find  the  Soviet 
Union  willing  and  able  to  wage  covert  war  In 
Central  America  or  Mexico,  at  such  a  level 
of  Intensity  that  the  refugees  problem  in 
the  United  States  becomes  catastrophic. 

This  is  not  inevitable.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  proxies  are  led  by  realists  in  the  use 
of  power.  Castro  responded  cautiously  to 
our  liberation  of  Grenada,  and  the  extrem- 
ist government  of  Suriname.  immediately 
after  the  invasion  of  Grenada  expelled  its 
Cuban  advisers.  Had  the  administration  sub- 
mitted legislation  for  the  invasion  of  Grena- 
da, Congress  would  still  l)e  det>ating  it.  and 
while  we  dithered  about  what  to  do  in  Gre- 
nada, the  Cubans  would  have  so  reinforced 
their  military  presence  on  the  island  that  it 
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would  have  taken  major  military  action  and 
the  loss  of  many  more  lives  to  remove  them. 
Not  the  least  of  the  bad  legacies  of  the 
Vietnam  War  is  the  extent  to  which  Lyndon 
Johnson's  compromised  attempt  to  defend 
the  imperfect  democracy  of  South  Vietnam 
against  the  totalitarianism  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  model 
of  what  happens  when  the  executive  is  free 
to  implement  foreign  policy.  This  cata- 
strophic event  has  purged  the  national 
memory  of  other  examples.  Harry  S. 
Truman  promptly  supported  South  Korea 
in  1950.  Johnson  himself  took  resolute 
action,  in  concert  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  by  sending  Marines  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965  to  protect  de- 
mocracy. In  the  two  decades  since,  power 
has  changed  hands  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public without  violence.  Any  president 
should  be  free  to  be  as  resolute  as  Truman 
and  Johnson  were.  We  have,  through  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  through  the  amend- 
ments that  have  followed  it.  institutional- 
ized Neville  Chamberlain  as  the  model  for 
American  presidents.  If  we  remember  what 
Chamberlain's  policies  led  to.  we  may  yet 
decide  that  it  is  time  to  reverse  this  disas- 
trous trend.* 


PEAS  ON  A  KNIFE  WITHOUT 
THE  AID  OP  HONEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  frigid  winter  temperatures  grip- 
ping many  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for 
sound  energy  policy  which  promotes 
an  adecjate  supply  of  energy  re- 
sources at  a  price  the  average  con- 
sumer can  afford.  My  good  friend  and 
Michigan  colleague.  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell,  who  chairs  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, has  been  intimately  involved  in 
shaping  energy  policy  and  making 
sure  that  the  complex  labyrinth  of 
energy-related  regulations  remains  un- 
obstructed. 

At  a  recent  speech  before  the  Fifth 
Annual  Natural  Gas  Conference  on 
January  28  in  Washington,  DC,  Con- 
gressman DiNGEix  minced  no  words  in 
letting  natural  gas  industry  represent- 
atives know  that: 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  alive  and 
well  smd.  what's  more,  working  better  than 
anyone  expected  of  so  complex  a  statute. 

My  good  friend  admonished  the  in- 
dustry that  any  attempt  to  amsnd  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  could  result  in: 

Additional  amendments— decontrol, 

freeze,  rollback,  recontrol,  enhanced  recov- 
ery, et  cetera— which  will  create  the  same 
old  problems  of  trying  to  put  peas  on  a 
knife  without  the  aid  of  honey. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  entire  text  of  Congressman  Din- 
gell's  address.  Its  just  plain  practical 
advice. 

The  address  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Remarks  of  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell.  Fifth 

Annual  Natural  Oas  Conference.  Jan.  28, 

1985 

Good  morning.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
over  the  past  four  years,  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  is  alive  and  well  and.  what's 
more,  working  better  than  anyone  expected 
of  so  complex  a  statute. 

During  the  97th  Congress  it  was  my  goal 
and.  happily,  my  success  to  avoid  opening 
the  NGPA.  As  I  said  exactly  four  years  ago 
tomorrow,  "there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
not  reopening  the  NOPA."  That  was  in  re- 
marks before  the  Federal  Energy  Bar. 

My  major  endeavor,  together  with  such 
collegues  as  Phil  Sharp,  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Toby  Moffett,  and  a  majority  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  was  to  see  to  it  that  the 
newly-arrived  Reagan  Administration  did 
not  deregulate  natural  gas  prices  through 
back  door  approaches  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  That  effort,  too, 
was  successful. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  which  ended  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  our  efforts 
were  somewhat  different.  Many  of  you  In 
the  industry  came  together  and  found  one 
area  of  agreement:  that  there  should  be  leg- 
islation on  natural  gas.  but  that  was  the 
only  area. 

I  must  say,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
some  of  the  reasons  why,  on  January  29, 
1981,  I  suggested  that  reopening  the  NGPA 
would  be  a  mistake.  The  overriding  concern 

I  had  was  that  different  suggested  changes 
would  have  different  impact.*:— not  only  be- 
tween the  major  segments  of  the  industry 
and  its  consumers,  but  also  between  individ- 
ual participants  within  the  various  seg- 
ments. 

One  comment  I  made  four  years  ago  was, 
"any  significant  degree  of  deregulation 
would  jeopardize  certain  gas  sales  con- 
tracts." At  the  time,  many  thought  that  all 
producers  would  suppoit  total  deregulation, 
including  the  Administration.  However,  it 
turned  out  that  many  independent  produc- 
ers realized  that  any  decontrol  at  the  well- 
Lead  would  certainly  be  accompanied  by 
"market-out"  provisions  which  would  abro- 
gate their  contracts.  This  one  factor,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other,  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  the  President's  proposed 
bill. 

As  the  speaker  who  preceded  me— my 
good  friend  Senator  Johnston— can  surely 
remember,  the  Administration  bill  bounded 
out  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  on  an 

II  to  9  vote— with  no  recommendation.  Pol- 
lowing  that,  the  full  Senate  gave  an  over- 
whelming 28  votes  for  passage  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

Another  central  concern  I  raised  four 
years  ago  was  that  there  was  a  need  to  pro- 
vide some  market-ordering  when  decontrol 
of  substantial  quantities  of  gas  occurred  on 
January  1,  1985.  The  challenge  I  foresaw 
was  "to  establish  a  link  between  the  price 
sensitivity  of  retail  gas  customers  and  well- 
head prices."  I  said  that,  unless  such 
market-ordering  could  be  achieved  by  indus- 
try alone,  or  by  the  PERC,  then  it  might 
have  to  be  achieved  through  legislation. 
The  possible  actions  I  cited  at  the  time  may 
be  worth  repeating: 

Provide  a  market  kickout  provision  for 
distributors  in  pipeline  service  agreements. 

Make  pipelines  common  carriers  and  let 
distributors  negotiate  directly  with  produc- 
ers. 

Establish  the  principle  that  pipeline  cus- 
tomers are  third  party  beneficiaries  of  pipe- 
line-producer supply  contracts. 

Implement  marginal  cost  pricing  at  the 
pipeline  level. 
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Establish  an  incentive  rate  of  return  for 
pipelines  which  is  tied  to  purchased  gas 
costs. 

Eliminate  minimum  bill  requirements  in 
pipeline-distributor  contracts. 

Eliminate  take-or-pay  requirements  in 
producer-pipeline  contracts. 

Outlaw  indefinite  price  escalator  provi- 
sions such  as  those  which  peg  wellhead 
prices  to  oil  prices. 

Accompany  wellhead  price  deregulation 
with  end-use  deregulation  whereby  gas 
would  be  sold  to  those  end  users  who  were 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  these  things 
have  occurred,  even  without  legislation. 
Most  have  resulted  from  industry  renegoti- 
ation and  other  actions,  and  some  have 
come  from  PERC.  Many,  of  course,  were 
embodied  In  the  legislation  promoted  on  the 
House  side  by  Phil  Sharp,  who  did  a  fantas- 
tic Job  of  trying  to  piece  together  a  fair  and 
workable  substitute,  which  almost/Oiade  it. 

I  would  return  again  to  what  I  said  in 
1981,  and  again  in  1982,  1983  and  1984.  and 
that  is  that  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
worked— and  is  now  working— far  better 
than  any  of  us  involved  In  that  year-long 
marathon  of  a  Conference  in  1978  could 
ever  have  expected. 

Decontrol  has  occurred  which  affects 
almost  half  the  gas  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  seven  years  we  allowed  in  the 
NGPA  for  Industry  to  adjust  to  decontrol 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  adequate  in 
most  instances. 

At  present,  my  primary  concern  is  that 
the  PERC  fully  and  faithfully  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
natural  gas  market  and  to  assure  that  it 
functions  smoothly  without  rude  price 
shocks  or  supply  problems  in  any  area  of 
the  country. 

To  that  end.  as  many  of  you  know.  I  have 
commenced  some  oversight,  by  raising  a 
series  of  questions  with  the  PERC  and 
many  of  the  interstate  pipelines.  It  is  too 
early  to  share  any  of  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation, since  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  coming  months.  At  appropriate 
times  during  the  investigation  we  will,  of 
course,  make  various  materials  public,  and  I 
will  do  this  in  close  cooperation  with  both 
Mr.  Broyhlll  and  Phil  Sharp. 

There  still  is  a  need  for  a  shake-out  In  the 
gas  Industry,  but  I  believe  ordering  that 
market  will  be  best  achieved  by  industry 
Itself,  with  the  help  of  the  PERC. 

I  know  a  number  of  you  are  contemplat- 
ing promoting  legislation  to  repeal  of  incre- 
mental pricing  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  and 
perhaps  some  restrictions  on  imports  of  Al- 
gerian gas.  Some.  also,  may  be  thinking 
about  mandatory  contract  carriage. 

On  this  score.  I  would  give  you  the  same 
admonition  I  gave  four  years  ago:  there  still 
is  no  consensus  on  the  details  of  natural  gas 
legislation— even  on  these  limited  issues. 
For  instance,  the  very  people  most  support- 
ive of  repealing  incremental  pricing  and  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  are  the  sell-same  individuals 
most  strongly  OPPOSED  to  contract  car- 
riage. Similarly,  those  who  WANT  contract 
carriage  will  simply  not  stand  for  repealing 
incremental  pricing  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act  In 
the  absence  of  mandatory  carriage. 

The  severest  cautionary  note  I  would  add 
here  is  that,  even  if  a  number  of  you 
COULD  agree  on  those  four  so-called  simple 
issues,  and  I  strongly  doubt  you  could,  do 
not  expect  to  go  through  the  legislative 
process  unscathed.  If  legislation  is  promot- 
ed, there  WILL  be  additional  amendments- 
decontrol,    freeze,    rollback,    recontrol,    en- 
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hanced  recovery,  etc.— which  will  create  the 
same  old  problems  of  trying  to  put  peas  on  a 
knife  without  the  aid  of  honey. 
Thank  you.* 


ARM  HERE  TO  STAY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  although  the  number  of  ad- 
justable rate  mortgage  underwritings 
has  declined  with  the  drop  in  interest 
rates,  the  ARM  is  definitely  here  to 
stay.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bsuik  Board 
Chairman  Ed  Gray  has  rightly  called 
the  ARM'S  the  key  to  the  survival  of 
the  thrift  Industry,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  of  high  interest  rates, 
ARM'S  were  the  only  way  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  were  able  to  afford 
their  own  home. 

Granted,  there  have  been  abuses. 
Last  year,  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  Committee  explored 
unsound  ARM  underwriting  practices, 
such  as  so-called  teaser  rates,  and  pos- 
sible remedies  to  those  abuses.  As  a 
subcommittee,  we  concluded  that  an 
informed  public  is  the  best  way  to 
guard  against  ARM  abuse,  and  called 
upon  Federal  regulators  and  industry 
representatives  to  form  a  task  force  to 
develop  a  public  information  brochure 
on  ARM'S.  I  believe  the  brochure  that 
task  force  produced,  as  well  as  similar 
documents  put  out  by  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  Fannie  Mae  and 
others  have  helped  safeguard  the 
public  from  unsound  ARM's.  Second, 
as  the  industry  has  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  ARM,  uniform  sound 
underwriting  has  prevailed. 

Despite  these  developments,  ARM's 
are  sure  to  come  under  attack  in  this 
Congress,  just  as  they  were  attacked  in 
the  98th  Congress.  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant for  my  colleagues  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  ARM's  in  today's  fi- 
nancial climate,  the  benefits  that  con- 
sumers stand  to  gain  through  ARM's 
and  why  ARM's  should  not  be  subject 
to  statutory  restrictions.  Recently,  Mr. 
James    Montgomery,    chairman    and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Great  West- 
ern Savings,  gave  a  talk  on  adjustable 
rate  mortgages   in  which   he  tackles 
ARM   criticism   head   on.   He   gives  a 
cogent  explanation  of  why  the  ARM  is 
necessary  and  why  negative  aunortiza- 
tion— a  widely  misunderstood  compo- 
nent of  some  ARM'S— should  remain 
unfettered.     Great     Western    was    a 
leader    in    developing    the    adjustable 
rate   mortgage,   and   I   hope   my   col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  review 
Mr.    Montgomery's    speech,    which    I 
submit  for  the  Record. 
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Remarks  by  James  F.  Montgomery.  Chair- 
man OF  THE  Board  and  Chief  Execittive. 
Great  Western  Savings— Tenth  Annual 
Conference.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
San  Francisco 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  distinguished  group  on  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  extremely  important  to 
me  for  most  of  my  years  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business— the  adjustable  rate  mort- 
gage. 

First,  a  little  history.  I  rememl)er  being  a 
relatively  young  person  in  the  savings  and 
loan  business  when  we  first  went  under  sav- 
ings rate  control  in  1966.  My  reaction  at  the 
time  was  that  artificially  created  rate  ceil- 
ings on  our  deposits  might  cause  us,  as  an 
industry,  to  become  a  bit  complacent  and 
not  quite  as  'lean  and  mean"  competitively 
as  we  had  been  in  the  past. 

Borrowing  short  and  lending  long  under  a 
federal  regulatory  umbrella  made  me  nerv- 
ous, frankly,  and  in  1968  at  old  United 
Saving  and  Loan  Association,  Woodie 
Teague  and  I  began  a  program  of  variable 
rate  mortgage  lending.  We  were  essentially 
all  by  ourselves  In  that  program  until  1970, 
when  it  became  competitively  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  us  to  continue.  But  my 
feeling  for  the  need  for  variable  rate  mort- 
gage lending  never  diminished.  When  I  went 
to  Great  Western  in  1975,  we,  along  with 
many  others  in  California,  entered  Into  vari- 
able rate  mortgage  lending  in  a  major  and 
successful  way. 

I  think  there  are  many  similarities  to  that 
time  period  and  today.  We  are  now  In  the 
process  of  offering  a  new.  much  more  flexi- 
ble product  into  the  marketplace— the  ad- 
JusUble  rate  mortgage.  However,  in   1975. 
the  variable  rate  mortgage,  which  was  quite 
limited  in  its  variability,  was  much  more  of 
a  breakthrough  for  its  time  than  the  ARM 
is  today.  One  Important  similarity,  which  I 
want   to  stress   today,   is  the   tremendous 
number    of    misconceptions    and    prejudg- 
ments about   both  the  old  VRM  program 
and  today's  ARM.  In  1975  I  heard  that  the 
variable  rate  mortgage  wouldn't  be  accepted 
in  the  marketplace,  and  we  proceeded  in  the 
most  competitive  real  estate  market  in  the 
country  to  convert  60%  of  Great  Westerns 
loan  portfolio  from  fixed  rate  to  variable  in 
about  3^!  years.  In  the  midst  of  that  very 
successful  conversion,  we  were  told  by  the 
skeptics  that,  while  the  public  was  accepting 
the  VRM,  they  didn't  really  understand  it— 
and   "wait  until  you  try  to  Increase  rates— 
that's  when  they  will  tear  your  buUdings 
down."  We  did  raise  rates.  Unfortunately. 
We  had  to  raise  rates  in  the  years  between 
then  and  now  a  total  of  10  times,  which  was 
the   maximum   number  of   increases   that 
were  allowed  in  the  VRM.  While  our  bor- 
rowers didn't  like  to  have  their  rates  in- 
creased, they  understood,  because  we  were 
raising    rates   one-quarter   of    1%    every    6 
months  at  a  time  when  market  rates  were 
increasing  much  more  dramatically.  They 
didn't  like  it.  but  they  understood,  and  our 
buildings  are  still  intact. 

I  was  also  told,  and  there  is  a  particular 
similarity  here,  that  the  variable  rate  mort- 
gage wouldn't  sell  In  the  secondary  market. 
That  has  a  familiar  ring  to  it,  doesn't  it? 
That  is  another  prejudgment  that  turned 
out  to  be  totally  false.  We  sold  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  VRMs  in  the  second- 
ary market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  offered 
the  buyers  of  loans  the  option  of  acquiring  a 
variable  interest  in  VRMs  or  a  fixed-rate 
participation.  We  had  takers  of  both  types 
but  needless  to  say,  our  happiest  buyers 
were  those  who  bought  the  variable  rate 
participation. 
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That  old  VRM,  with  its  severe  limits,  was 
not  variable  enough,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
Great  Western  was  considerably  better  off 
during  the  difficult  times  of  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980's  as  a  result  of  that  program. 
Now.  In  this  era  of  almost  total  deregula- 
tion, we,  for  the  first  time,  can  offer  a  really 
flexible  mortgage  which  has  been  labeled 
the  "adjustable  rate  mortgage."  For  the 
first  time,  many  of  us  have  been  able  to 
design  a  loan,  rather  than  have  it  created  by 
the  political  process.  That's  a  mixed  bless- 
ing, of  course,  because  it  produces  a  variety 
of  Instruments  In  the  market  and  consider- 
able confusion.  But  there  are  some  very  in- 
telligently constructed  ARMs  in  the  market- 
place today,  and  I  think  ours  is  one  of  them. 
We  have  again  done  a  successful  job  of  mar- 
keting the  new  ARM  and.  by  this  year-end. 
Great  Western  will  have  60%  of  its  asseU 
again  in  a  restructured  mode,  this  time  in  a 
period  of  less  than  3  years.  That  is.  60%  of 
our  assets  by  this  year -end  will  either  be  ad- 
justable rate  mortgages  or  short-term  In- 
vestments. 

Nowithstandlng  that  success,  I  am  again 
hearing  the  chorus  of  prejudgments  and 
misconceptions  about  the  ARM.  There  are 
more  comments  about  the  flaws  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  In  existence  than  there  Is  dis- 
cussion about  a  fundamental  point.  That  Is. 
the  intelligently  constructed  ARM  is  the 
only  logical  way  for  a  mortgage  portfolio 
lender  to  op)erate  in  an  era  of  true  deregula- 
tion. We  should  focus  more  on  that  very 
fundamental  fact.  But.  In  view  of  all  of  the 
discordant  notes  that  are  regularly  played 
about  the  ARM.  let's  focus  for  a  moment  on 
the  current  round  of  misconceptions  In  the 
hope  that  we  can  put  them  to  rest. 

Misconception  No.  1:  The  feature  of  the 
adjustable  rate  mortgage  which  allows  a 
borrower  to  voluntarily  limit  his  change  In 
monthly  payment  is  anti-consumer.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  important  misconception, 
and  those  of  us  who  really  understand  ARM 
lending  have  an  Important  responsibility  to 
correct  the  record.  So-called  negative  amor- 
tization is  the  most  important  consumer 
benefit  In  the  ARM.  What  it  really  means  is 
that,  if  the  Interest  rate  on  a  mortgage  in- 
creases faster  than  one's  ability  to  absorb 
changes  In  his  or  her  monthly  payment,  he 
or  she  may  voluntarily  limit  the  change  In 
monthly  payment  and  have  interest  added 
on  a  regular  basis  to  the  mortgage  until 
either  Interest  rates  subside  or  another  an- 
niversary of  monthly  payment  change 
comes  around.  Why  is  that  anti-consumer? 
Many  of  our  borrowers,  when  given  the 
choice,  elect  to  have  their  monthly  pay- 
ments increased  to  a  point  that  negative  am- 
ortization does  not  occur  l)ecause  they  don't 
like  the  idea  of  their  mortgage  getting 
larger,  even  temporarily.  This  Is  the  point 
that  Is  so  Important— the  decision  Is  toUlly 
within  the  borrower's  control. 

Maybe  to  fully  understand  the  reason  for 
this  confusion,  we  should  go  to  misconcep- 
tion No.  2. 

Misconception  No.  2:  Is  that  a  2%  annual 
cap  on  ARM  Is  less  than  a  lVi%  cap.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  slopplness  by  even  some  of 
our  learned  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. In  discussing  ARMs.  who  routinely 
mix  the  terms  "percent "  and  "percentage 
points. "  We  talk  about  a  2%  annual  Interest 
cap.  which  Is  common  In  a  lot  of  mortgages, 
when  we  really  mean  a  2  percentage  point 
annual  Interest  cap.  A  2  percentage  point  in- 
terest increase  in  a  year,  which  would  bring 
a  10%  mortgage  to  12%.  is  really  a  20%  in- 
crease in  Interest  and.  If  negative  amortiza- 
tion is  not  allowed,  it's  a  20%  increase  In  the 
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monthly  payment.  A  7W%  increase  in 
monthly  payments,  which  exists  in  our 
mortgage  instrument,  means  that  at  a  bor- 
rower's option  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
monthly  payment  of  $100  can  only  be  in- 
creased to  $107.50  a  month.  If  that  sounds 
basic  and  elementary.  I  apologize.  But  I 
have  attended  a  numt>er  of  meetings  around 
the  country  where  these  terms  are  freely 
interchanged  in  a  haphazard  way.  and  the 
misunderstanding  that  exists  is  quite  signifi- 
cant. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  some  members  of 
our  industry  involving  some  of  our  federal 
alphabet  friends  and  others  to  discuss  some- 
thing within  the  past  year  called  an  "exem- 
plary mortgage."  I  was  asked  to  comment  on 
this  "exemplary  mortgage."  My  reaction 
was  that  I  think  someone  has  found  a  way 
to  break  both  borrower  and  lender  in  the 
same  year  While  that  did  not  endear  me  to 
the  group.  I  felt  it  was  not  an  outrageous 
statement.  This  particular  "exemplary 
mortgage"  would  allow  a  2  percentage  point 
per  year  change  in  interest  rate  but  prohibit 
negative  amortization.  My  point  was  that  a 
2  percentage  point  interest  change  in  a 
year's  time  might  not  be  enough  to  protect 
the  lender  from  wild  swings  in  his  cost  of 
funds.  But  a  20%  increase  in  a  Iwrrower's 
monthly  payment  might  well  cause  foreclo- 
sure. 

Let's  contrast  those  numbers  to  the  Great 
Western  mortgage— and  when  I  say  Great 
Western  mortgage,  it  is  the  basic  instrument 
used  by  many  other  major  lenders,  particu- 
larly here  in  California.  Our  interest  rate, 
which  is  tied  to  the  cost-of-funds  index 
(which  we  will  discuss  in  Misconception  No. 
4  in  a  moment),  can  change  once  a  month, 
and  it  can  change  5  percentage  points  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Monthly  pay- 
ments, however,  change  only  once  a  year 
and.  at  the  borrower's  election,  the  payment 
change  can  be  limited  to  7'/^%.  How  did  we 
pick  T/t%  for  a  payment  change?  At  the 
time  we  created  the  Great  Western  ARM, 
we  were  in  double  digit  inflation.  We  said. 
"If  the  inflation  rate  is  10%.  let's  back  off 
25%  from  the  rate  of  inflation  to  a  7Vj% 
change  in  monthly  payment,  so  that  this 
has  a  high  degree  of  likelihood  of  being 
within  our  borrower's  annual  change  in 
income."  Indeed,  we  are  currently  consider- 
ing an  ARM  with  a  lower  annual  payment 
cap.  because  the  rate  of  inflation  is  lower. 
This  reflects  our  philosophy  that,  in  the  de- 
regulated world,  the  lender  must  cover  un- 
expected changes  in  his  cost  of  funds— 
which  may  be  dramatic— but  the  borrower 
cannot  afford  surprises  in  his  or  her  month- 
ly payment.  So  any  payment  changes  must 
be  clearly  within  one's  ability  to  pay.  It 
makes  sense.  Our  borrowers  understand  and 
accept  it.  and  I  will  be  most  distressed  if 
members  of  the  academic  and  regulatory 
communities  (who  perhaps  have  never  made 
a  mortgage  loan)  are  successful  in  signifi- 
cantly altering  the  terms  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  sensible  quid-pro-quo  be- 
tween borrower  and  lender  yet  developed. 

Misconception  No.  3:  Adjustable  mortgage 
loans,  with  their  specter  of  future  payment 
shock,  represent  serious  actual  and  poten- 
tial delinquency  problems.  We  went 
through  this  dialogue  with  a  number  of  con- 
sumer advocates  in  the  1970's  about  the 
variable  rate  mortgage,  conjuring  up  hypo- 
thetical situations  in  which  mass  foreclo- 
sures would  result  from  the  rate  increases  in 
the  VRM.  The  worst  case  scenarios,  by  the 
way.  generally  did  not  contemplate  a  20%- 
plus  bank  prime  rate.  So  what  haptiened? 
We  had  the  20%-plus  bank  prime  rate  and 
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we  didn't  have  serious  foreclosure  problems 
with  the  variable  rate  mortgage. 

Notwithstanding  that  experience,  we  hear 
the  doomsayers  predicting  mass  delinquency 
and  foreclosures  with  the  ARM.  What  are 
the  facts?  While  our  experience  is  limited  to 
only  three  years  and  $8  billion  in  adjustable 
rate  mortgages  at  Great  Western,  we  have 
excellent  collection  and  delinquency  experi- 
ence. Indeed,  the  ARM  segment  of  our  port- 
folio has  a  delinquency  rate  of  v*  of  1%— the 
lowest  of  any  segment  of  our  loan  portfolio. 
What  part  of  our  portfolio  has  the  highest 
delinquency  ratio?  TTiat  is  the  loan  that  was 
most  commonly  used  after  deregulation  and 
just  l>efore  the  ARM  was  introduced.  That 
is.  the  fixed-rate  loan  with  a  30-year  amorti- 
zation schedule,  all  due  and  payable  in  7.  5, 
or  even  3  years. 

I  said  that  people  are  concerned  about 
payment  shock  in  the  ARM.  I  also  said  that 
we  have  a  7'/4%  limit  on  the  monthly  pay- 
ment change  in  the  Great  Western  mort- 
gage. (Our  loan,  by  the  way,  provides  for  no 
change  greater  than  7H%  for  the  first  10 
years  of  the  loan.)  There  is  no  payment 
shock  possible  with  the  Great  Western 
ARM.  Let  me  tell  you  what  payment  shock 
is.  TTiat  is  a  fixed-rate  loan  with  a  30-year 
amortization  schedule  all  due  and  payable 
at  the  end  of  S  years,  with  no  assurance  of 
refinance  in  an  uncertain  interest  rate  envi- 
ronment. That,  my  friends,  represents  real 
payment  shock!  And,  if  you  think  about  it, 
if  the  ARM  is  reduced  or  eliminated,  that 
will  be  the  only  type  of  mortgage  written  by 
portfolio  lenders.  I  think  we  have  learned 
that  making  fixed-rate  loans  with  a  30-year 
amortization  schedule  that  really  lasts  30 
years  is  called  "bet  the  company."  We  know, 
by  the  way.  of  some  who  have  made  that 
"bet  the  company"  gamble  in  recent  years 
and  lost  the  bet. 

Misconception  No.  4;  There  are  many  ac- 
ceptable indices  for  the  ARM  but.  clearly, 
the  least  acceptable  is  a  cost-of-funds  index. 
I  have  been  fighting  this  particular  non- 
sense since  the  late  1960's  and  through  the 
'70's.  And  we  are  still  fighting  It  today— even 
though  there  are  clearly  more  variable  and 
adjustable  mortgages  written  tied  to  a  cost- 
of-funds  index  than  all  other  indices  com- 
bined. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  good. 
What  a  lender  is  trying  to  do  with  an  ad- 
justable mortgage  is  develop  and  maintain  a 
reasonable  spread  between  the  price  of  his 
finished  product  and  the  cost  of  his  raw  ma- 
terials. The  difference  with  a  mortgage  loan 
is  that,  when  we  invest  a  group  of  dollars  at 
a  certain  raw  material  cost  In  1984.  we  must 
be  prepared  to  leave  those  dollars  invested 
In  a  mortgage  until  well  past  the  year  2000— 
knowing  that  the  cost  of  those  dollars  will 
be  variable  on  almost  a  dally  basis.  We  need 
to  vary  the  yield  on  the  mortgage  loan  in 
which  we  Invest  those  funds.  What  more 
sensible  index  to  choose  than  the  cost-of- 
funds  over  the  entire  life  of  this  contractual 
arrangement? 

I  worry  about  tying  my  adjustable  mort- 
gages to  an  index  which  may  have  an  histor- 
ical correlation  to  my  cost  of  funds,  but 
which  may  operate  differently  in  the 
future.  I  would  hate  to  tie  my  adjustable 
mortgages  to  an  index  that  is  declining 
when  my  cost  of  funds  is  rising.  Of  course, 
that  could  never  happen.  We  could  never 
have  a  time  when  T-biU  rates,  for  Instance, 
are  going  down  significantly  when  my  cost 
of  funds  is  rising.  Or.  maybe  we  could. 
Maybe,  in  fact,  that  is  just  what  is  happen- 
ing now. 

We  found  another  practical  reason  why 
the    cost-of-funds    index    works    at    Great 
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Western,  based  on  several  years  of  experi- 
ence with  borrowers.  In  the  past,  when  we 
have  raised  rates  on  VRMs  and  ARMs.  and 
people  called  our  Loan  Service  Department 
to  inquire  about  the  increase,  the  dialogue 
went  something  like  this:  "Why  did  you 
raise  my  mortgage  rate?"  The  answer  is 
simple,  "Because  our  cost  of  money  went 
up."  People  may  not  like  this,  but  they  un- 
derstand it.  because  it  is  logical.  If  our  Loan 
Service  people  had  to  say  something  like, 
"because  the  Moody's  composite  bond  index 
went  up."  I  suspect  the  conversations  would 
be  considerably  longer  and  more  difficult, 
and  we  would  need  a  much  larger  Loan 
Service  staff,  'yet.  after  all  these  years,  I 
still  see  the  cost-of-funds  index  maligned. 
We  haven't  been  shaken  from  our  commit- 
ment to  this  Index  before,  and  we  certainly 
won't  be  this  time  around. 

Misconception  No.  5:  The  adjustable  rate 
mortgage  won't  work  in  a  secondary  market, 
particularly  one  tied  to  a  cost-of-funds 
index.  Here  an  examination  of  the  statistics 
might  Indicate  that  the  doom-sayers  are. 
Indeed,  correct.  Very  few  California  mort- 
gages tied  to  a  monthly  change  In  a  cost-of- 
funds  index  are  l)eing  sold  In  the  secondary 
market.  However,  one  must  ask.  is  that  the 
buyer's  fault  or  the  seller's  fault?  As  a  po- 
tential seller  of  ARMs.  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  are  reluctant  to  sell  them.  Once  we  put 
an  ARM  In  our  portfolio  with  an  acceptable 
spread  over  the  cost-of-funds  index,  we  are 
reluctant  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  can  tell  you  this, 
however.  Sam  Lyorvs.  who  runs  our  mort- 
gage banking  activities,  tells  me  that  the 
loan  in  greatest  demand  today  in  the  private 
secondary  market  is  the  ARM  tied  to  a 
monthly  cost-of-funds  index.  Lots  of 
demand  In  the  marketplace,  but  very  little 
supply.  I  guess  for  the  same  reason  I  want 
to  make  them,  people  want  to  buy  them. 

I  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  misconceptions 
about  the  ARM  for  other  speakers  at  this 
conference,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  hear  some. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  views  with  you.  I  think  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  this  conference  features  a 
full  discussion  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  important  subject— not  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  health  of  our  industry,  but  the 
viability  of  housing  In  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
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BALTIMORE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC 
CO.  COMMENDED 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  decade,  a  nuclear  powerplant 
has  been  in  operation  on  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland.  The 
Baltimore  Gas  <k  Electric  Co.  deserves 
commendation  for  the  virtually  trou- 
ble-free performance  of  this  facility 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Capital,  the  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Annapolis,  has  taken  the  chance  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  public  utility  which  has 
quietly  and  efficiently  become  part  of 
Maryland's  mode  of  pleasant  living.  I 
am  glad  to  insert  the  following  editori- 
al in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time. 


BGtiE  Did  Well  at  Calvert  Cliffs 

Other  than  being  a  professional  punching 
bag.  there  are  few  tougher  positions  to 
handle  than  being  a  local  utility.  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  certainly  takes  lu  share 
of  knocks,  generally  with  good  will  and  a 
kind  of  patient  tolerance. 

Aprbpos  of  absolutely  nothing,  we  would 
simply  like  to  take  a  few  words  to  note  that 
BG&E  has  successfully  completed  and  run 
for  10  years  a  nuclear  power  plant  at  Cal- 
vert Cliffs. 

The  plant  has  not  damaged  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  it  has  not  affected  the  environ- 
ment, it  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
state's  power  and  it  was  completed  at  a  ra- 
tional cost  on  a  rational  schedule. 

Considering  what  has  happened  to  other 
utilities  all  over  the  country  it  seems  to  us 
that  BG&E  deserves  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
some  foresight,  for  competent  management 
and  for  doing  something  right  that  a  lot  of 
people  couldn't  do  right. 

George  McGowan  is  the  company's  presi- 
dent and  Bemie  Trueschler  Is  the  current 
chairman.  Thanks,  fellows.  A  nuclear  power 
plant  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  that  causes  no 
trouble,  works  well  and  didn't  bankrupt  any- 
body many  not  sound  like  much  of  an 
achievement  to  some.  We  think  it  deserves 
recognition.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  President  has 
proclaimed  February  1985  as  "Black 
History  Month,"  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  the  crucial  and 
Vital  role  played  by  black  Americans  in 
the  formation  of  our  national  charac- 
ter. 

The  concept  of  "Black  History 
Month"  is  one  which  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress can  embrace,  for  too  few  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
every  aspect  of  our  lives  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  contributions  of  out- 
standing black  men  and  women. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  long 
struggle  for  American  independence 
was  shed  by  the  leader  of  the  group 
that  precipitated  the  'Boston  Massa- 
cre," a  black  man  named  Crispus  At- 

tucks. 

The  first  electric  streetlights  in  a 
metropolitan  area.  New  York  City, 
were  installed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  black  man.  Lewis  H.  Latimer,  assist- 
ant    and    associate    of    Thomas    A. 

Edison.  ,       ^    .  ^.. 

The  U.S.  flag  was  first  placed  at  the 
North  Pole  by  a  black  explorer,  Mat- 
thew A.  Henson. 

The  nurse  who  founded  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  and  who  did  so  much 
to  raise  money  for  the  Union  cause 
during  the  Civil  War  was  a  black 
woman,  Harriet  Tubman. 

The  second  American  woman  poet  to 
have  her  works  published  was  a  black 
woman  who  lived  in  colonial  times, 
Phillis  Wheatley. 
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The  first  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  a  black  man, 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

In  addition,  blacks  such  as  Jesse 
Owens  and  Jackie  Robinson  in  the 
field  of  sport,  Sidney  Poitier  and 
Harry  Belafonte  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment, and  Dr.  Ralph  Bimche  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  did  much  to 
break  down  long-outdated  racial  bar- 
riers and  to  provide  role  models  for 
young  people  of  all  races  and  creeds  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
asked  that,  during  the  59th  annual 
"Black  History  Month,"  we  especially 
reflect  on  this  year's  theme,  "The 
Afro-American  Family:  Historical 
Strengths  for  the  New  Century." 

I  am  asking  that  the  President's 
proclamation  of  "Black  History 
Month  "  be  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  made  by  blacks 
to  the  American  experience: 

The  White  Hocse. 

Washington,  DC. 
National  Afro-Americam  (Black)  History 
Month  February  1985 
On  February  1st  we  begin  the  Fifty-Ninth 
Annual   Black   History   Month,   a   national 
celebration  of  the  role  of  Black  Americans 
in  all  segments  of  life  in  this  nation  and  of 
Black  culture  around  the  globe. 

This  year's  Black  History  Month  theme, 
•The  Afro-American  Family:  Historical 
Strengths  for  the  New  Century"  reflects  my 
belief  that  if  families  are  strengthened, 
other  social  ills  will  be  lessened.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  we  learn  respect  for  authority, 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  weak,  a 
sense  of  honor,  and  justice. 

If  families  are  the  building  blocks  of  socie- 
ty—then society  has  a  great  stake  in  sound 
families.  That  is  why  black  families 
throughout  this  great  nation  can  be  a  pow- 
erful, organizing  theme  for  America's  social 
policies. 

It  is  a  very  special  privilege  for  me  to  call 
on  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  join  In 
this  important  time  of  exploring,  learning, 
appreciating,  and  saluting  all  that  Black 
Americans    have   done    to    help   build    our 

country. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


REMEMBERING  FRED  WILSON 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
passing  of  a  very  special  man  in  my 
community  of  Queens:  Mr.  Wilfred 
Wilson.  Known  to  all  of  us  as  Fred,  he 
devoted  over  30  years  of  his  life  to 
building  a  better  life  for  his  family 
and  neighbors  in  Rochdale  Village.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  Fred  rep- 
resented all  that  was  good  about  lead- 
ership. He  was  concerned  for  the 
people,   he  wanted   better  education. 
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better  housing  and  jobs  for  all.  Fred 
worked  hard  to  ensure  that  concrete 
foundations  were  in  place  so  that 
future  generations  of  our  community 
would  enjoy  these  advantages.  He  took 
pride  in  leaving  a  legacy,  his  beloved 
cousin  and  the  present  district  leader, 
Juanita  Watkins.  For  her  presence 
meant  that  his  hard  work  will  contin- 
ue for  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  Include  now  for  the 
Record.  Fred  Wilson's  obituary  as 
written  by  his  family. 

Obituary 
Wilfred  Wilson  bom  in  Harlem  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1929.  to  Siefert  and  Winifred  Wilson. 
Early  in  his  life,  his  family  .moved  to  231 
West  1 16th  Street.  New  York  City,  where  he 
spent  his  childhood  and  early  adulthood. 

Fred  attended  P.S.  10,  Cooper  J.H.S., 
Commerce  H.S.  and  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  During  the  years,  Fred  was  a 
faithful  and  active  member  of  All  Souls 
Church  and  served  as  an  altar  boy. 

Fred  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Army  serving  for 
over  three  years,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Cor- 
poral and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
August  of  1953.  He  worked  for  the  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune,  and  rose  In  the  ranks,  even- 
tually becoming  Production  Supervisor.  He 
stayed  with  the  Tribune  for  22  years  untU 
the  paper  folded. 

Fred  was  united  In  marriage  to  Currin 
Jones.  September  11.  1955.  To  this  union 
was  bom,  two  beautiful  children:  Cheryl 
Renee  and  Eric  Jay.  Shortly  after  the 
family  relocated  at  Rochdale  Village.  He 
became  involved  in  the  leadership  of  the 
community.  Fred  was  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Rochdale  Village.  Inc..  President  of 
Rochdale  Village  Black  Society,  member  of 
the  CouncU  of  Black  Elected  Democrats, 
member  of  the  PTA,  the  Concemed  Coop- 
erators,  etc.  He  belonged  to  the  Pride  of  Ja- 
maica Lodge  217. 

Not  only  did  he  participate  actively  in  the 
electoral  process  but  he  spent  many  a  day 
and  night  helping  his  dear  cousin  JuanlU 
Watkins  get  elected  as  District  Leader. 

Respect  grew  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends, 
neighbors,  fellow  workers  and  politicians  to 
the  point  that  in  1972  Fred  became  District 
Leader  in  his  own  right.  Prom  there  he 
moved  onward  and  upward  remaining  Dis- 
trict Leader  for  12  years.  He  had  an  organi- 
zation that  truly  could  be  said  to  represent 
the  rainbow  coalition. 

E^ly  friendships  included:  former  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  Basil  Paterson;  former  Man- 
hattan Borough  President,  Percy  Sutton; 
Councilman  Archie  Spigner.  Assembly- 
woman Geraldine  Daniels;  Queens  Demo- 
cratic County  Chairwoman,  cousin  and  con- 
fidante, JuanlU  Watkins;  City  Clerk,  David 
Dinkins  and  the  Honorable  Donald  Manes. 

People  from  near  and  far.  upstate  and 
downsUte  in  Washington  and  New  York  re- 
spected and  sought  out  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  He  was  able  to  span  the  gap  be- 
tween races,  religious  and  sexes.  He  was  a 
real  human  being. 

As  Fred  prospered  in  his  career,  he 
became  Deputy  City  Clerk  In  charge  of  the 
Queens  Marriage  Bureau  and  second  In 
command  to  City  Clerk  David  Dinkins. 

During  the  late  hours  of  his  life  in  the 
hospital.  Fred  was  ministered  to  by  Rev. 
Floyd  Flake.  Father  William  Galer  and  the 
Rev.  Roderick  R.  Caesar.  Jr..  Pastor  of  the 
Bethel  Gospel  Tabernacle.  He  was  very  re- 
ceptive. Psalms  32:5  is  the  final  end:   "I  ac- 
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knowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  in- 
iquity have  I  not  hid.  I  said.  I  will  confess 
my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord:  and  thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."  God  is 
Good. 

Fred  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  grand- 
son. Paul  Montgomery— "he  was  the  light  in 
FYed's  eyes  and  the  hope  that  springs  eter- 
nal." 

Wilfred  Wilson,  dearly  luiown  as  "FYed"  is 
survived  by  his  wife:  his  two  children:  ton- 
in-law:  his  grandson  and  beloved  father:  a 
host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

No  one  will  ever  forget  this  man  nor  can 
anyone  ever  fill  his  shoes.  He  left  an  indel- 
ible mark  on  all  of  us  which  is  to  be  treas- 
ured and  remembered  with  the  fondest 
memories. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  forever.  We 
will  never  forget  his  everlasting  contri- 
butions to  our  community.  To  his  wife, 
his  children,  son-in-law.  his  grandson, 
and  father  and  friends  and  relatives.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  enriched 
by  knowing  him  and  shall  never  forget 
our  work  together.* 


SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

or  CO'LORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Representative  of  Colorado's 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  I  am 
proud  to  include  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  among  my  constituen- 
cy. 

SERI  is  the  Federal  Government's 
lead  laboratory  for  solar  energy  re- 
search and  the  preeminent  center  of 
excellence  for  worldwide  solfir  re- 
search. 

The  caliber  of  research  at  SERI  has 
attracted  some  of  the  finest  solar  sci- 
entists in  the  world  to  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

At  a  time  when  we  still  depend  too 
heavily  on  foreign  imports  to  satisfy 
our  energy  needs,  it  Is  reassuring  to 
know  that  there  are  individuals  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  developing  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  so  that  our 
country  may  be  assured  of  a  balanced 
and  mixed  energy  supply. 

I  recommend  to  you  an  article  detail- 
ing SERI's  mission  and  some  of  its  ac- 
complishments. 

Solar  Energy  Research  Institxtte 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
(SERI)  was  esUblished  by  Public  Law  93- 
473,  the  Solar  Energy  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  as  the 
national  center  for  federally  sponsored  solar 
energy  research  and  development.  The  In- 
stitute l>egan  operations  in  July  1977  and  is 
a  government-owned,  contractor-operated 
federal  laboratory  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  (EKDE).  SERI  is  managed  for  DOE 
by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  (MRI), 
of  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  a  not-for-profit 
laboratory  that  conducts  research  in  physi- 
cal, biological,  engineering  and  related 
social  sciences  for  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
and  governmental  clients. 
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SERI's  mission  as  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  B^ergy  in  April  1982  is:  To  be 
the  Nation's  primary  federal  latMratory  for 
solar  energy  research  and  to  perform  func- 
tions assigned  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  research,  development,  and  testing.  SERI 
carries  out  its  mission  by  conducting  and  co- 
ordinating solar  research  and  technology 
development  which  private  industry  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  undertake.  This 
work  advances  scientific  understanding  and 
establishes  a  sound  technological  base,  ena- 
bling the  private  sector  to  make  well-in- 
formed choices  among  technology  options. 

The  Institute  has  sharpened  and  focused 
the  range  and  scope  of  its  activities  at  sever- 
al points  in  its  lifespan  to  accurately  reflect 
an  appropriate  federal  solar  research  and 
development  role.  SERI  works  closely  with 
DOE'S  Office  of  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy  in  targeting  its  efforts  on  devel- 
opment of  those  renewable-technology 
areas  Judged  to  have  the  highest  potential 
for  significant  contribution  toward  meeting 
the  Nation's  energy  requirement  over  the 
long  term. 

SERI's  activities  complement  and  support 
the  solar  energy  research  activities  and 
roles  of  other  federal  laboratories,  universi- 
ties, and  industry.  The  Institute  is  working 
to  strengthen  its  interactions  with  these  or- 
ganizations to  ensure  that  solar  energy  is 
competitive  in  the  world  energy  market- 
place and  then  made  available  through  pri- 
vate industry  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Research  activities  at  SERI  are  carried 
out  under  the  guidance  of  three  major  re- 
search divisions  and  a  research  support  divi- 
sion: Solar  Electric  Conversion  Research, 
Solar  F^iels  Research,  Solar  Heat  Research, 
and  Research  Support.  Activities  within 
these  divisions  support  ten  solar  DOE  pro- 
gram areas:  photovoltaic  energy,  wind 
energy,  alcohol  fuels,  biomass  research, 
solar  energy  storage,  solar  thermal  energy, 
active  heating  and  cooling,  passive  heating 
and  cooling,  building  energy  research  and 
development,  ocean  energy  and  solar  techni- 
cal information. 

An  additional  program  thrust  in  Basic 
Energy  Sciences,  in  support  of  the  DOE 
Office  of  Energy  Research,  is  integrated 
into  the  appropriate  area  of  each  of  the  In- 
stitute's three  research  divisions. 

PHOTOVOLTAICS 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  advances  in 
solar  energy  research  have  occurred  in  the 
field  of  photovoltalcs.  The  moat  used  and 
most  technically  developed  solar  cells  are 
single-crystal  silicon  types.  However,  the 
high  cost  of  present  photovoltaic  systems 
has  generally  limited  terrestrial  applications 
to  small-scale,  remote  operations.  Photovol- 
taic arrays  can  be  purchased  for  about  (8-10 
a  watt,  about  six  times  the  cost  of  conven- 
tional systems.  At  SERI,  the  goal  is  to  per- 
form research  with  the  potential  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  solar  cells  to  less  than  $1.00 
per  watt.  This  reduction  would  make  photo- 
voltalcs competitive  with  more  conventional 
sources  of  electricity.  There  are  perhaps 
10.000  installations  around  the  world  pow- 
ered by  photovoltaic  cells,  moat  of  them  in 
remote  areas. 

Various  alternatives  to  the  single-crystal 
silicon  cell  are  being  explored  at  SERI. 
Some  researchers  are  concentrating  on  pro- 
ducing silicon  in  a  more  cost-effective  way: 
some  are  working  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  Innovative  cell  concepts:  and  others 
are  seeking  new  materials  or  processes  to 
bring  cost  down  still  further. 

The  greatest  potential  may  be  in  the  area 
of     polycrystalllne     thin-film     solar     cells. 
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which  offer  material  conservation,  simpli- 
fied film-growth  techniques,  and  use  of  in- 
expensive substrates.  A  thin-film  cell  of 
copper  Indium  diselenide  developed  at  the 
Boeing  Aerospace  Company  under  subcon- 
tract to  SERI  has  achieved  an  efficiency  of 
more  than  11  percent  and  recently  was  rec- 
ognized by  Industrial  Research  Magazine  as 
one  of  the  100  most  significant  technologi- 
cal advances  of  the  past  year.  As  proof  of 
SERI's  success  in  technology  transfer. 
Boeing  has  formed  a  Joint  venture  with  an- 
other private  company  to  fabricate  thin- 
film  solar  cell  modules  for  commercial  mar- 
keU. 

Another  area  with  great  potential  is  the 
amorphous  silicon  research  project  man- 
aged by  SERI.  Amorphous  silicon  can 
absorb  90  percent  of  usable  solar  energy  in 
only  a  micron  thickness.  It  can  also  be  pro- 
duced at  lower  temperatures,  and  deposited 
on  low-cost  substrates.  Economic  studies  in- 
dicate that  amorphous  silicon  modules 
could  be  cost-effective  for  residential  appli- 
cations at  efficiencies  of  eight  percent. 
During  the  past  year.  Chronar  Corporation, 
under  sulx:ontract  to  SERI.  achieved  6  per- 
cent efficiency  for  an  amorphous  silicon, 
thin-film  module  with  an  active  area  of  107 
square  centimeters. 

WIND  ENERGY 

Wind  Energy  is  an  abundant  renewable 
source  of  clean  mechanical  and  electrical 
power.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  nation's  in- 
creasing dependence  on  imported  fossil  fuels 
led  to  renewed  investigations  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  converting  wind  into  useful  energy. 
Wind  has  the  potential  to  l>e  one  of  the  first 
renewable  energy  options  capable  of  produc- 
ing significant  amounts  of  electric  power  at 
reasonable  cost.  This  potential  is  under- 
scored by  the  increasing  number  of  wind 
machine  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  rap- 
idly increasing  utility  interest  in  wind 
energy. 

In  late  1984.  SERI's  wind  energy  program 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Small  Wind  Energy  Conversion  System  pro- 
gram and  facility  at  Rocky  Flats  south  of 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  combined  group, 
known  as  the  DOE  Wind  Energy  Research 
Center,  is  part  of  the  SERI  organization.  Its 
mission  includes  research  and  testing  of  a 
wide  variety  of  machine  sizes  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  them  more  efficient  and 
affordable  as  a  source  of  clean  electric 
power. 

SOLAR  FUELS  AND  CHEMICALS 

In  the  United  States,  about  24  percent  of 
our  energy  is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
transportation  fuels.  Alcohol  fuels  can  be 
sut>stituted  for  petroleum,  and  alcohol  can 
be  made  from  biomass.  Cost-effective  proc- 
esses to  produce  such  fuels  and  the  high-ef- 
ficiency systems  to  use  them  could  make  re- 
newable fuels  a  supplemental  option  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout 
the  world.  Methanol  and  ethanol  are 
octane-rich,  can  be  easily  mixed  with  gaso- 
line, and  can  be  used  in  existing  internal- 
combustion  engines. 

SERI's  work  with  methanol  engines  cen- 
ters on  running  a  vehicle  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  possible  by  dissociating 
methanol  prior  to  combustion.  Researchers 
have  modified  a  standard  American  car  to 
convert  liquid  methanol  from  the  fuel  tank 
to  hydrogen  gas  at  the  engine.  Road  and  dy- 
namometer tests  have  revealed  enhanced 
fuel  economy  and  significantly  lower  ex- 
haust emissions. 

Agricultural  residues— the  inedible,  unhar- 
vested  portions  of  food  crops— along  with 


the  wastes  from  the  pulp  and  paper  Indus- 
try, and  other  forest  products  industries,  are 
a  potential  biomass  source.  However,  until 
recently,  these  resources  have  l)een  largely 
Ignored.  A  SERI-invented  gasifier  may  help 
put  them  to  lise  as  ingredients  in  the  manu- 
facture of  methanol.  The  oxygen  high-pres- 
sure gasifier  converts  biomass  such  as  agri- 
cultural wastes,  wood,  or  municipal  wastes 
into  synthesis  gas  for  the  manufacture  of 
methanol  or  ammonia.  It  is  the  first  gasifier 
designed  especially  for  methanol  production 
from  biomass.  A  private  firm  in  the  United 
States  has  announced  plans  to  market 
scaled-up  versions  of  this  design  capable  of 
converting  100  tons  of  wood  a  day  to  metha- 
nol for  less  than  conventional  costs  and  at 
sut>stantially  improved  efficiencies. 

SERI  also  performs  research  in  basic  pho- 
toelectrochemistry.  artificial  photosynthe- 
sis, and  photobiology.  This  research  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  off  in  the  form  of  the  direct 
conversion  of  sunlight  by  chemical  and  bio- 
logical systems  into  stable  high  energy 
chemicals  suitable  for  use  as  transportable, 
storable  fuels. 


SOLAR  THERMAL  CONVERSION 

Thermal  energy  is  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile forms  of  energy.  It  can  be  used  to  heat 
buildings  and  to  process  products  In  indus- 
try. Heat  energy  can  also  be  converted  into 
chemical  or  electrical  energy. 

The  high  initial  cost  of  solar  systems  gen- 
erally has  limited  widescale  application  of 
all  solar  thermal  systems.  Early  system  de- 
velopment has  led  to  system  costs  of  about 
$6000-$8000  per  kilowatt  which  is  about 
four  times  the  cost  of  conventional  systems. 
SERI's  solar  thermal  research  goal  is  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  cost  of  solar-derived 
thermal  energy  so  that  private  industry  will 
proceed  with  research,  development  and  im- 
plementation of  solar  thermal  technology. 

Various  approaches  are  being  pursued. 
One  of  the  most  promising  areas  is  helio- 
stats  and  concentrators,  since  they  repre- 
sent about  half  of  the  system  costs.  Re- 
search in  stretched  membrane  concepU  and 
materials  development  such  as  silver  poly- 
mer films  for  reflectors  offers  the  potential 
for  significant  cost  reduction. 

The  greatest  potential  may  be  in  fully  uti- 
lizing the  unique  and  l)eneficial  aspects  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  SERI  researchers  are 
exploring  ways  to  effectively  utUize  the 
shorter  wavelength  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum  for  direct  conversion  to  fuels  and 
chemicals  while  using  the  rest  of  the  energy 
as  heat.  Other  research  is  seeking  new  proc- 
esses and  materials  which  are  beneficially 
affected  by  high  concentrated  solar  flux. 

OCEAN  ENERGY 

The  ocean  has  the  potential  to  deliver  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  electrical  energy  or 
energy-intensive  products  to  reduce  the  na- 
tions  dependence  of  nonrenewable  energy 
through  the  indirect  conversion  of  the  solar 
energy  incident  on  its  surface.  Temperature 
differentials  of  approximately  20"C  exist  be- 
tween the  surface  and  1000-meter  depth. 
These  thermal  gradients  can  be  used  to 
produce  energy.  A  working  Huid  such  as 
amonia  or  sea  water  is  cycled  through  a  me- 
chanical system  that  exposes  it  in  sequence 
to  warm  and  then  cold  water.  The  warm  sur- 
face waters  vaporize  the  fluid  which  is  pres- 
surized and  expanded  through  a  turbine  to 
produce  electricity. 

SERI  is  the  federal  governments  lead  lab- 
oratory for  R&D  in  advanced  ocean  energy 
conversion  systems,  heat  and  mass  transfer 
research,  and  management  of  the  open- 
cycle   Ocean   Thermal    Energy   Conversion 
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(OTEC)  research  program.  Open-cycle 
OTEC  is  an  advanced  ocean  energy  technol- 
ogy with  potential  for  high  payoff,  since  it 
eliminates  or  reduces  the  requirements  for 
heat  exchangers— the  source  of  significant 
costs  and  reliability  concerns  in  potential 
hardware.  Fresh  water  can  be  produced  as  a 
byproduct  of  electricity  generation  in  open 
cycle,  which  uses  sea  water  as  the  working 
fluid,  and  thus  can  produce  additional  reve- 
nue for  operating  plants. 

A  major  SERI  accomplishment  has  been 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  a  vertical 
spout  evaporator  concept  that  is  more  than 
70  times  more  effective  than  a  conventional 
tube  and  shell  heat  exchanger  in  producing 
steam  for  an  open-cycle  OTEC  system.  This 
development  also  was  recognized  in  1984  by 
Industrial  Research  Magazine  as  one  of  the 
100  most  significant  technological  advances 
of  the  year. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

As  its  research  progresses,  the  Institute, 
through  a  variety  of  activities,  makes  the  re- 
sulting scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
available  to  industry,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  appropriate  private  sector  audi- 
ences. These  ongoing  efforts  are  collectively 
referred  to  as  "technology  transfer"  and  are 
an  important  part  of  all  research  undertak- 
en at  the  Institute. 

SERI  emphasizes  personal  Interactions  as 
the  most  effective  strategy  for  fostering  the 
diffusion  of  new  technology:  these  Include 
collaborative  research  with  universities  and 
industry,  hosting  of  guest  researchers,  pres- 
entation of  professional  papers,  and  partici- 
pation in  scientific  and  technical  colloquia. 
Other  important  technology  transfer  media 
are  technical  publications— reports,  papers, 
books,  newsletters— and  R&D  subcontracts. 
These  activities  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  Institute  and  form  a  strong  base  from 
which  technology  transfer  can  occur. 

SERI  has  assembled  the  largest  group  of 
professionals  in  the  world  to  work  on  solar 
energy-related  projects.  Included  in  this  di- 
versified staff  are  scientists,  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, computer  specialists,  lawyers,  and 
communicators.  Selected  from  backgrounds 
in  industry,  academics,  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  this  staff  of  approximately 
500  people  provides  a  coordinated  team  ap- 
proach to  the  challenging,  multlfaceted 
problems  of  solar  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  AMNESIA 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  198S 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  recent  return  to  the  negotiat- 
ing tables  In  Geneva  by  the  United 
Stetes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  cries 
from  all  quarters  are  raised  In  support 
of  this  arms  control  proposal  or  that 
negotiating  position.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  purpose  of 
these  negotiations  is  to  enhance  U.S. 
and  hence  international  security 
through  an  effective  and  verifiable 
agreement  which  leads  to  lower  levels 
of  arms  on  both  sides. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  has  commented 
in  various  committees  here  in  the  Con- 
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gress  on  the  impact  of  the  return  of 
strategic  defense  to  the  forefront  of 
discussions  on  U.S.  nuclear  strategy. 
His  experience  and  expertise  in  this 
field  are  well-known,  and  I  highly  rec- 
ommend the  following  commentary  on 
"arms   control   amnesia"    to   my   col- 
leagues: 
[Prom  the  Journal  of  Social,  Political  and 
Economic  Studies,  Summer.  19841 
Akms  Control  Amnesia 

(By  Fred  Ikle) 
editor's  introduction 

In  a  nationwide  television  address  that 
startled  the  nation  on  March  23,  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  in  part 

"Let  me  share  with  you  a  vision  of  the 
future  which  offers  hope.  It  is  that  we 
embarlc  on  a  program  to  counter  the  awe- 
some Soviet  missile  threat  with  measures 
that  are  defensive  .  .  .  What  if  free  people 
could  live  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
security  did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  in- 
stant U.S.  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack;  that  toe  could  intercept  and  destroy 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  before  they 
reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies? 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  lives  than 
to  avenge  them? .  .  . 

"My  fellow    AmericuTis,    tonight    loe    are 
launching  an  effort  which  holds  the  promise 
of  changing  the  course  of  human  history. 
There  will  be  risks,  and  resulU  take  time. 
But  with  your  support  I  believe  we  can  do 
it- 
Response  to  this  address  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  tcoi  powerful — and  more  posi- 
tive, according  to  the  WhiU  House,  than  to 
any  previous   Reagan   speech   After  IS   or 
more  years  of  deepseated  and  intensifying 
apprehension  about  the  Soviet  Union 's  huge 
buildup  of  nuclear  xoeapons,  Tnany  Ameri- 
cans had  come  to  the  alarming  realization 
only  in  very  recent  months  that  they  and 
their   families    have    literally    no    defense 
against     Soviet     missiles     once     they     are 
launched.  Increasingly  desperaU  to  escape 
from  this  nuclear  dilemma,  they  welcomed 
and  heartily  encouraged  President  Reagan's 
announced  determination  to  mount  an  ef- 
fective defense.  Following  are  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy,  delivered  at  a  Washington  ban- 
quet commemorating  President  Reagan's  so- 
cxtUed  "star  wars"  address. 

A  year  ago  today.  President  Reagan 
launched  a  renaissance  in  American 
thought  on  preserving  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

For  far  too  long,  some  high  pnests  of  nu- 
clear strategy  have  preached  the  policy  of 
"mutual  assured  destruction."  This  "MAD" 
policy,  which  was  crystallized  in  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  derives  from 
the  theory  that,  if  both  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  leave  themselves  and  their  ci- 
vilian populations  entirely  undefended,  nei- 
ther will  launch  an  attack  on  the  other  for 
fear  of  devastating  retribution.  Until  recent- 
ly, the  advocates  and  authors  of  MAD  have 
convinced  themselves  and  other  policy- 
makers that  MAD  remains  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrence  available,  even  though  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  has  been  massive  in 
recent  years.  This  ideology,  however,  holds 
several  false  dogmas. 

One  of  these  dogmas  has  it  that  President 
Reagan's  Initiative  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense would  overturn  the  principles  of  de- 
terrence that  have  worked  throughout  the 
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nuclear  era.  Not  true.  The  ideologues  must 
have  amnesia. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  the  nuclear  era 
we  had  a  nuclear  monopoly:  we  did  not  have 
mutual  deterrence  through  a  threat  of 
mutual  destruction. 

For  the  next  ten  years  of  the  nuclear  era, 
we  maintained  extensive  defenses  to  protect 
North  America  from  Soviet  attack.  Again, 
we  had  not  adopted  a  policy  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  yet  we  had  safe  deter- 
rence. 

Only  since  the  mid-1960s  have  the  ideolo- 
gues tried  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  misery, 
arguing  since  the  United  States  was  becom- 
ing vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  missile  attack, 
this  was  a  good  thing;  assured  destruction  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  Soviet 
attack  was  said  to  be  "stabilizing." 

Another  dogma  of  the  ideologues  who  are 
opposed  to  missile  defenses  is  that  such  de- 
fenses would  hurt  our  alliances.  Yet  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  our  allies 
will  not  be  left  out  by  his  initiative.  Why 
would  it  help  the  American  guarantee  to 
the  alliance  if  the  United  States  remained 
totally  vulnerable  to  Soviet  missile  attack? 

The  third  dogma  of  these  ideologues  is 
that  missile  defense  will  delay  arms  control. 
This  is  another  manifestation  of  amnesia: 
The  basic  promise  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
which  led  to  the  treaty  banning  missile  de- 
fenses, has  been  disproved.  The  premise  was 
that  such  defense  would  permit  us  to  curb 
the  growth  of  offensive  arms.  But  after  the 
ABM  treaty  was  signed,  the  Soviet  offensive 
build-up  continued  its  exuberant  pace. 

In  the  nearly  15  years  since  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  ABM  treaty  began,  the  Soviets 
have  added  some  7900  medium  and  long- 
range  nuclear  missile  warheads  to  their  ar- 
senal—an increase  of  515  percent.  This  is 
arms  control?  Since  the  SALT  II  agreement 
was  signed  in  1979,  some  3850  Soviet  war- 
heads were  added,  a  growth  of  almost  65 
percent.  What  is  so  valuable  atwut  this  so- 
called  "arms  control  process"  that  must  be 
preserved  by  making  the  ABM  treaty  for- 
ever untouchable? 

The  inconsistency  of  our  ideologues  is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  their  position 
on  other  arms  control  issues.  They  applaud 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  for  ex- 
ample, because  it  prohibits  offensive  use  of 
biological  agents.  Defenses  are  clearly  per- 
mitted. (All  of  us  are  against  offensive  bio- 
logical weapons,  except,  apparently,  some  of 
the  Soviet  military.)  Second,  these  ideolo- 
gues oppose  offensive  chemical  weapons, 
while  supporting  defensive  chemical  warfare 
equipment.  But  third,  they  turn  their  own 
rules  upside  down  for  nuclear  arms  by  argu- 
ing that,  here,  defenses  are  bad, 

A  curious  aspect  of  the  ideology  against 
missile  defenses  is  the  notion  that  outer 
space  must  be  reserved  for  offensive  mis- 
siles, so  that  they  can  travel  without  ob- 
struction to  create  holocaust  on  earth.  The 
ideology  demands  a  sanctuary  in  outer  space 
that  excludes  any  protection  for  the  cities 
we  live  in,  but  offers  a  free  ride  for  the  mis- 
siles that  could  destroy  our  cities. 

Fortunately,  while  the  ideologies  are  con- 
fused, the  American  people  are  not.  They 
are  more  pragmatic  (see  Editor's  Note 
beloic).  Yet,  there  are  some  members  of 
Congress  who  want  to  preserve  outer  space 
as  a  freeway  for  Soviet  missiles  to  fly 
through  and  hit  American  cities,  without 
obstacle  and  opposition.  I  believe  the  voters 
will  find  a  way  to  explain  to  these  members 
of  Congress  that  most  of  their  constituents 
do  live  in  these  cities— only  a  few  voters  live 
in  outer  space.  I  l>elieve  five  hundred  thirty- 
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five  members  of  Congress  represent  con- 
stituents who  want  to  have  defense  and  pro- 
tection on  earth  rather  than  to  preserve 
outer  space  as  a  freeway  for  missile  attacks. 

The  President's  speech  a  year  ago  has  re- 
moved doctrinal  blinders  that  have  hemmed 
in  American  strategic  thinking.  The  Presi- 
dent has  toppled  an  Ideology  that  has 
t>ecome  increasingly  contrary  to  fact  and 
common  sense. 

The  renaissance  in  our  thought  that 
President  Reag&n  has  ushered  in  provides 
new  opportunities  to  overcome  the  deadly 
interlock  of  hostile  missile  forces:  it  opens 
new,  more  creative  approaches  to  arms  con- 
trol; it  opens  the  doors  to  escape  from  the 
constant  threat  of  mutual  genocide. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  over 
time  the  Soviet  Union  will  become  receptive 
to  such  a  new  approach  that  will  provide  an 
escape  from  the  deadly  nuclear  confronta- 
tion with  its  ever  present  doomsday  threat. 
You  can  be  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  also  wish  to  escape  from  the 
present  nightmare  of  huge  and  unimpeded 
missile  forces,  constantly  poised  for  mass 
destruction. 

As  the  President  explained,  the  task  Is  for- 
midable. And  we  in  the  Defense  Department 
are  well  aware  of  the  enormous  technical 
challenge  and  the  many  complexities. 

But  I  am  confident  that  we  can  count  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  to 
reject  the  permanent  nightmare,  and  to 
support  President  Reagan's  vision  for  a 
better  future. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE 

A  nationufide  professional  sampling  of 
public  opinion,  done  by  the  weU-knoion  firm 
of  Penn  &  Schoen  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger  and  released  in  April,  1984, 
found  that  most  Americans  view  the  nuclear 
freeze  as  "a  way  to  reduce  the  expense  of  nu- 
clear arms"  rather  than  as  a  measure  that 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Most  Americans  in  large  majority  also  favor 
development  of  space-based  defensive  toeap- 
onry,  icith  or  without  a  nuclear  freeze. 

Among  the  poll's  findings  are  these: 

While  64%  favor  the  concept  of  a  nuclear 
freeze,  63%  oppose  a  unilateral  freeze,  be- 
lieving it  would  threaten  U.S.  security. 

63%  believe  the  Soviets  are  using  the  nu- 
clear freeze  issue  "to  try  to  gain  a  perma- 
nent advantage  over  the  United  Stales. " 

By  a  greater  than  five-to-one  margin, 
Americans  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
violating  existing  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements. 

Three  out  of  four  Americans  support  the 
development  of  space-based  "defensive 
weapons,  "m 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  tax  simplification,  I  insert 
the  following  essay  written  by  Heath- 
er Taylor  of  Indianapolis: 
Taxes 
Taxes  are  the  little  bills  your  Mom  and 
Dad  get  In  the  mail.  They  also  hate  them. 
Dosen't  everyl)ody?  The  reason  why  you 
have  to  pay  taxes  is  because  teachers  and 
other  workers  need  money.  Taxes  are  also 
for  paying  for  the  stuff  that  you  use  to 
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build  buildings.  Taxes  help  the  city  buy  new 
things  for  you  and  others.  You  could  get 
thrown  in  Jail  if  you  didn't  pay  your  taxes. 
Most  of  the  time  people  say  that  they  are 
fed  up  with  taxes  and  they  won't  pay  them, 
but  most  of  the  time  they  end  up  paying 
them.  Just  be  glad  you  aren't  a  grown-up. 
Especially  if  you  only  got  60  cents  for  an  al- 
lowance like  me.  In  one  way  you  should  like 
taxes— like  they  help  your  city  get  new 
things  for  you  and  your  friends  and  in  an- 
other way  you  should  hate  them.  Bye-Bye 
money.* 
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LETS  KEEP  OUR  ARKS  AFLOAT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  9Ist  Congress  I  initiated 
legislation  which  ultimately  became 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970, 
Under  its  provisions,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  set 
certain  minimum  standards  for  the 
care  and  housing  of  animals,  not  only 
in  laboratories  but  in  other  facilities 
as  well,  including  zoos. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  number  of  mar- 
ginal zoos  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  and  others  were  required  to 
update  and  improve  many  of  their  ex- 
hibits. This  was  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  could  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "stick."  Legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  to  establish  a 
National  Zoological  Foundation  is  the 
carrot  to  encourage  and  assist  zoos 
and  aquariums  across  the  Nation  to 
further  improve  their  programs  and 
facilities.  The  99th  Congress  number 
of  my  bill  is  H.R.  617. 

The  Foundation  would  be  patterned 
after  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  its  Board  would  be  composed 
of  individuals  known  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  fields  of  zoo  or  aquariimi 
management,  wildlife  conservation, 
education,  humane  work,  zoological 
sciences,  and  public  affairs.  Its  prime 
objective  is  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  quality  of  zoos  and  aquariums 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to 
encourage  original  and  innovative  pro- 
grams to  this  end. 

In  the  February  1985  Smithsonian 
magazine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. Robert  McC.  Adams,  outlined 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  zoos.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
would  also  commend  to  them  the  book 
"Lifeboats  to  Ararat."  written  by  Shel- 
don Campbell  of  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  as 
well  as  "A  Zoo  In  My  Luggage"  and 
other  books  along  this  line  by  Gerald 
Durrell.  We  need  to  keep  our  modem 
"Noah's  Arks"  afloat,  and  I  would  wel- 
come the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  passage  of  H,R,  617. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Smithsonian  Horizons 
Today,  good  zoos— our  own  included— exist 
to  try  to  save  for  posterity  the  "wonderful 
and  beautiful "  species  that  are  in  danger. 

1 11  confess  to  having  t>een  initially  a  little 
uneasy  about  the  National  Zoo.  Not  alxjut 
the  enjoyment  that  it  and  all  good  zoos  pro- 
vide human  spectators,  but  alK>ut  the  con- 
finement of  the  animals.  My  own  early 
memories  of  zoos  are  of  great  cats  pacing 
endlessly  in  cell-like  cages,  or  of  the  obses- 
sive routines  of  the  higher  primates,  whose 
resemblance  to  ourselves  make  ol>serving 
them  behind  bars  more  painful.  Granting 
the  pleasure  zoos  afford  to  citizens  of  all 
ages,  is  there  anything  other  than  our  own 
absolute  dominance  as  a  species  to  justify 
them? 

There  is.  I  am  now  learning.  At  the  Smith- 
sonian a  century  or  so  ago.  taxidermists 
were  preparing  skins  and  skeletons  for 
museum  display  on  an  increasing  scale,  but 
with  evident  lack  of  naturalistic  accuracy. 
Clearly,  it  was  necessary  "to  study  the  natu- 
ral forms  of  living  animals  in  order  that 
they  might  impart  to  the  prepared  speci- 
mens the  grace  and  characteristics  of  life. " 
Animals  were  gradually  brought  for  this 
purpose,  numbering  more  than  200  by  the 
late  1880s:  the  collection  IneviUbly  became 
a  public  attraction. 

The  spirit  of  conservation  played  a  part 
from  the  outset.  Public  concern  had  been 
aroused  over  what  then  appeared  to  be  the 
imminent  extinction  of  the  American  bison, 
as  well  as  other  species.  "It  seemed  to  Secre- 
tary Langley. "  continued  Prank  Baker  (on 
whose  1897  account  of  the  first  years  of  the 
zoos  I  have  drawn),  "that  the  Institution 
might  do  something  to  bring  this  matter 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  our  legislators  and 
of  the  public  generally  by  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  the  most  important  animals  likely 
to  suffer  extinction,  placing  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  conditions  natural  to  them 
so  that  they  might  breed  and  thrive  in  cap- 
tivity as  in  their  native  haunts." 

That  spirit  is  alive  today.  The  new  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Zoo.  Michael  Robinson, 
vividly  described  it  in  a  Washington  Post 
interview  as  "a  kind  of  modern  Noah's  Ark." 
Particularly  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of 
tropical  habitats,  of  which  I  wrote  in  De- 
cember, he  observes  that  "we  exUt  to  try  to 
save  for  posterity  the  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful species  that  are  In  danger."  Giant 
pandas  provide  a  well-known  example. 
Golden  lion  tamarins  are  another  case  in 
point.  Not  long  ago  these  strikingly  beauti- 
ful little  monkeys  were  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful. Now  they  are  being  successfully  intro- 
duced into  a  new  national  park  In  Brazil  as 
result  of  breeding  efforts  by  the  National 
Zoo  and  other  zoos  in  this  country. 

Conditions  in  our  particular  Ark  are  also 
being  made  steadily  more  tolerable  through 
the  replacement  of  relatively  small  cages  by 
much  larger  ones,  as  well  as  through  clever 
innovations  that  stimulate  the  diversions  of 
the  natural  environment.  For  most  animals. 
Robinson  goes  on  to  point  out.  the  natural 
environment  is  in  any  case  an  extremely 
limited  and  dangerous  one.  The  myth  of 
free-roaming  animal  movement  just  does 
not  correspond  with  the  real  world  of  omni- 
present predators  and  competitors. 

Friends  of  the  National  Zoo  (PONZ)  has 
grown  in  a  quarter-century  from  a  group  of 
30  to  more  than  50.000  contributing  mem- 
bers and  some  600  volunteers.  Even  in  an 
election  year,  the  PONZ  bumper  stickers 
were  the  most  numerous  I  saw  last  fall  upon 
coming  to  Washington.  Now  I  understand 
why.* 
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CONGRESS  MUST  CAREFULLY 
EXAMINE  ALTERNATIVES  IN 
CONRAIL  SALE 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Dole  is  expect- 
ed to  annoimce  shortly  her  recommen- 
dation for  the  sale  of  Conrail.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  carefully  examine  all 
alternatives  for  the  sale.  What  follows 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Bergen  Record 
discussing  some  of  these  alternatives: 
How  Not  to  Sell  Cohrail 
"The  Great  Train  Robbery":  that's  what 
The  New  Republic  has  called  the  Reagan 
administrations   rush   to  sell   ConraU.   the 
government-owned     railroad.     When     Mr. 
Reagan    took    office    in    1981.    he   said    he 
wanted  to  sell  the  railroad  because  it  was 
losing  money.  Now  he  wants  to  sell  it  be- 
cause its  making  money.  And.  worse,  he's 
offering  to  hold  a  fire  sale  for  the  benefit  of 
private  buyers. 

In  the  nine  years  since  ConraU  was 
formed  from  the  remains  of  seven  ruined 
railroad  corrporations.  Congress  has  poured 
in  $8  billion  to  buy  out  creditors,  pay  stag- 
gering legal  fees,  and  modernize  lines. 
Northeastern  sUtes,  whose  economies 
depend  on  the  service,  have  foregiven  the 
railroad  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  in 
property  taxes.  Several  states,  including 
New  Jersey,  have  taken  the  money-losing 
commuter  operations  off  Conrail  s  hands. 
Railroad  workers  have  made  major  pay  and 
work-rule  concessions  to  keep  their  jobs.  In 
other  words,  a  lot  of  people  have  contribut- 
ed to  Conrails  present  success. 

Under  a  management  that's  widely  regard- 
ed as  the  best  in  the  business,  Conrail  has 
gone  from  red  ink  to  annual  profits  of  $500 
million.  It  has  $800  million  In  the  bank. 
Wonderful,  you  say.  Let's  keep  on  doing 
more  of  the  same.  But  last  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  sought  bids  from 
purchasers.  A  list  of  15  hopefuls  has  been 
whittled  down  to  three.  Along  the  way. 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole 
ruled  out  another  kind  of  buyer— a  consorti- 
um of  Conrail  employees  and  public  share- 
holders. She  said  that  It  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  single  buyer  continue  Conrail  serv- 

iC6. 

In  a  remarkably  shrewd  series  of  maneu- 
vers, the  surviving  bidders  have  managed  to 
fix  the  sale  price  at  about  $1.2  billion.  Given 
Conrall's  $800-million  cash  reserves,  the 
lucky  bidder  would  be  paying  a  net  of  $400 
millon-less  than  a  single  year's  profits. 
What  a  plum! 

Fortunately.  Congress  has  a  veto  over  any 
sale  agreement,  and  plenty  of  lawmakers 
are  doing  the  arithmetic.  Conrail  states 
have  their  own  congressional  caucus,  which 
watches  every  move.  In  addition.  Rep. 
James  Florio  and  Sen.  Prank  Lautenberg  of 
New  Jersey  have  made  a  special  cause  of 
getting  a  fair  price  for  ConraU  or  calling  off 
the  sale.  On  Jan.  7  Mr.  Florio  urged  Mrs. 
Dole  to  reconsider  her  disapproval  of  the 
public-sale  option. 

If  Conrail  must  be  sold,  that  option  makes 
more  sense  than  selling  to  any  of  the  pri- 
vate bidders  now  in  contention.  The  appar- 
ent front-runner  Is  Norfolk  Southern  Corpo- 
ration, a  large,  Virginia-based  railroad  that 
is  now  a  Conrail  competitlor.  Conrail  work- 


ers and  customers  fear  that  Norfolk  would 
consolidate  the  lines  and  drop  some  service. 
Another  bidder  is  the  Alleghany  Corpora- 
tion, a  holding  company  whose  owners  were 
part  of  the  debacle  that  led  to  the  demise  of 
the  Penn  Central  Company.  Five  Alleghany 
figures  were  on  the  Penn  Central  board  that 
borrowed  heavily  to  pay  dividends  and  con- 
ceal the  railroad's  faltering  condition  from 
shareholders.  Just  before  the  public  had  to 
be  told  the  truth  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  market,  several  board  members  quietly 
dumped  their  Penn  Central  shares.  These 
do  not  sound  like  ideal  qualifications  for 
managing  Conrail. 

The  third  bidder  is  a  joint  venture  involv- 
ing hotel  executive  J.W.  Marriott  Jr.  and 
the  Bass  family  of  Fort  Worth,  whose  take- 
over threats  have  Intimidated  such  giants  as 
Texaco  Incorporated.  To  high-flying  entr- 
preneurs  like  the  Basses  or  Alleghany's 
Klrby  family,  dollars  are  plainly  more  im- 
portant than  promises  or  the  public  inter- 
est. They  are  speculators. 

Mrs.  Dole  says  a  private  buyer  can  be 
made  to  sign  contracts  guaranteeing  to  con- 
tinue service  and  conserve  railroad  assets.  It 
was  just  such  promises  that  kept  the  pre- 
Conrail  railroads  in  litigation  for  10  years; 
speculators  expect  to  go  to  court  when  their 
promises  become  burdensome. 

The  present  management  of  railroad 
(hoping  to  stay  on  the  job.  of  course)  recom- 
mends a  public  sale  of  stock,  estimating  a 
net  to  the  government  of  $1.4  billion.  This 
option  respects  the  interests  of  those  who 
helped  bail  out  Conrail.  It  rewards  the  em- 
ployees for  their  sacrifices.  It  virtually  en- 
sures continued  operation  of  the  system. 
The  price  is  lower  than  it  should  be.  but 
better,  at  least,  than  the  others.  Conrail  has 
prospered  under  public  ownership.  Some 
way  should  be  found  to  keep  it  in  public 
hands.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  that  part  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  which  prohibits  our  DEA. 
Customs,  and  Coast  Guard  officers 
from  engaging  in  certain  law  enforce- 
ment activities  in  the  Bahamas. 

For  3  years  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  which  I  chair 
has  searched  for  ways  to  make  our 
drug  interdiction  efforts  more  produc- 
tive. One  of  the  major  problems  we 
have  seen  is  that  narcotics  traffickers 
have  freely  made  use  of  the  Bahamas, 
which  lie  only  a  few  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  to  state  their  smug- 
gling runs  into  this  country, 

I  have  seen  the  wreckage  of  smug- 
gler aircraft  strewn  about  clandestine 
Bahamian  landing  strips.  Smuggler 
aircraft  are  routinely  detected  orbiting 
the  Bahamas  as  they  drop  bales  of 
marijuana  into  the  sea,  where  waiting 
boats  recover  them.  Last  month  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
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istration    estimated    to    me    that    12 

smuggler   boats    leave    the    island    of 

Bimini  for  the  United  States  every 
day. 

In  response.  DEA  and  the  Air  Force 
have  been  authorized  to  conduct  an 
ongoing  operation  in  support  of  Baha- 
mian air  interdiction  efforts,  called 
Operation  BAT.  We  have  supplied  hel- 
icopters, intelligence,  and  expertise  to 
support  them. 

Operation  BAT  has  been  effective  in 
reducing  the  numbers  of  aircraft 
which  stage  and  refuel  on  the  remote 
islands,  and  the  recent  increase  in  air 
drops,  where  the  smugglers  do  not  ac- 
tually land,  is  proof  of  that  success. 
However.  U.S.  officers  engaged  in  pro- 
viding transportation  and  operational 
assistance  to  the  Bahamians  are 
unduly  limited  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  in  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate, and  they  are  wary  of  inadvert- 
ently exceeding  their  authority  to 
assist. 

But  more  importantly,  any  exten- 
sion of  the  BAT  concept  to  marine  op- 
erations, so  necessary  now  if  we  au-e 
going  to  capitalize  on  current  success- 
es, will  expose  our  drug  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  routine  exposure  to 
such  violations.  While  an  American 
helicopter  pilot  can  try  to  stay  re- 
moved from  the  arrest  activity,  the 
personnel  on  a  boat  which  is  making 
an  interdiction  are  unable  to  leave  the 
scene  to  the  Bahamian  enforcement 
officers. 

The  prohibition,  commonly  called 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  was  passed 
in  1975  based  on  a  rationale  of  want- 
ing to  avoid  any  unintentional  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asian  affairs.  We 
were  reacting  to  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence, attempting  to  avoid  potential 
embarrassment  in  other  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  But  we  must  accept 
that  measures  which  were  passed  in 
other  times,  and  for  other  reasons,  can 
have  unintended  consequences  today, 
and  need  to  be  altered. 

Here  are  the  reasons  that  this 
amendment  makes  sense  today: 

One.  since  original  enactment,  the 
Bahamas  has  emerged  as  the  prime 
transit  center  for  huge  amounts  of  il- 
licit drugs  entering  the  United  States. 

Two.  Bahamian  waters  and  air  space 
closely  abut  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  making  timely  coordi- 
nation of  interdiction  operations  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Drug  shipments  leav- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas 
immediately  enter  the  territorial 
waters  and  air  space  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  can  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  point  at 
which  that  happens. 

Three,  the  Bahamian  Government  is 
unable  to  mount  sophisticated  air  or 
marine  drug  interdiction  operations. 
By  working  with  Bahamian  enforce- 
ment officials,  our  DEA,  Customs,  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel  could  assist  in 
interdicting     large     drug     shipments 
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before  they  are  broken  down  and  scat- 
tered among  hundreds  of  boats. 

Pour,  the  administration  has  author- 
ized Operation  BAT,  which  currently 
employs  U.S  Air  Force  equipment  and 
DEA  intelligence  and  operational  sup- 
port, against  air  smugglers  in  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  BAT  effort  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  marine  operations. 

Five,  Operation  BAT  has  had  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  air  smugglers,  and  many 
more  drug  shipments  are  arriving  in 
the  Bahamian  for  delivery  to  south 
Florida  by  fast  boats;  or  are  being 
dropped  from  aircraft  to  boats  loiter- 
ing in  Bahamian  waters. 

Six.  DEA  has  estimated  that  on  av- 
erage 8  to  12  smuggler  boats  per  day 
depart  the  Bahamas  for  Florida. 

Seven,  while  DEA  agents  are  usually 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  way  after  deliv- 
ering a  Bahamian  enforcement  team 
by  aircraft,  this  would  be  almost  im- 
possible in  the  marine  environment,  so 
the  current  law  would  actually  operate 
against  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  of  us  to  respond  forcefully  to 
the  needs  of  our  troops  in  this  war  on 
drugs.  I  hope  that  this  bill  can  enjoy 
prompt  consideration,  because  the 
relief  it  will  bring  is  needed  today. 

H.R.  - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  make  an  exception  to  the  ban 
on  participation  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the   United  SUtes   in   certain   foreign 
arrest  actions  and  interrogations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 481(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291(c))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "foreign  country"  each  place  it 
appears  the  following:  "(except  the  Baha- 
mas)".* 


OVERALL  PROBLEM  OF 
TEENAGE  PREGNANCY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion, which  if  approved,  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  incidence  of  teenage 
pregnancy.  Over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  approved  piecemeal  legislative  so- 
lutions to  address  the  broad  problem 
of  teenage  pregnancy.  However,  up  to 
now,  we  have  yet  to  devise  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  policy  to  address  this 
national  problem.  I  believe  such  a 
policy  should  place  the  highest  priori- 
ty on  the  prevention  of  unintended  ad- 
olescent pregnancy— but  must  also 
help  those  young  people  who  do 
become  pregnant.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  which  de- 
fines Federal  policy  on  adolescent 
pregnancy. 
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My  legislation  contains  many  com- 
ponents which  already  address  some 
aspects  of  the  overall  problem  of  teen- 
age pregnancy,  while  going  much  fur- 
ther to  tackle  other  aspects  of  this  far 
reaching  problem.  My  legislation 
would:  Earmark  10  percent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education's  discretionary 
fund  to  help  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  develop  Family  Life  Edu- 
cation Programs;  reauthorize  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act— ear- 
marking one-third  of  family  planning 
funds  for  services  to  teenagers  as  well 
as  strengthening  the  program  by 
adding  a  component  of  family  life  edu- 
cation for  community  based  organiza- 
tions as  opposed  to  schools;  repeal  the 
APDC  change  in  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  that  requires  consid- 
eration of  parental  Income  in  deter- 
mining AFDC  eligibility  for  adolescent 
parents  who  live  at  home;  repeal  the 
Hyde  amendment  which  restricts  Med- 
icaid funding  for  abortion  services  and. 
last,  provides  comprehensive  services 
to  pregnant  teens,  teen  parents,  and 
infants  to  help  them  overcome  the 
many  problems  attendant  to  prema- 
ture parenthood,  such  as  health  prob- 
lems during  pregnancy  and  childbirth, 
school  drop-out  and  welfare  dependen- 
cy. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  South 
Bronx,  an  area  not  unlike  many  other 
areas  plagued  by  an  extraordinary 
high  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy,  I  l)e- 
lieve  that  this  Congress  must  take 
bold  and  innovative  steps  to  address 
this  problem.  As  many  of  you  may  al- 
ready know,  my  constituency  in  the 
Bronx  is  more  than  90  percent  minori- 
ty. What's  more,  teenage  parenthood 
is  disproportionately,  a  minority 
(black  and  Hispanic)  problem.  Among 
18  arid  19  year  olds,  the  black  birth- 
rate is  almost  twice  the  white  rate; 
among  those  15  and  17,  the  rate  is 
almost  three  times  higher.  To  trans- 
late rates  into  nimibers:  black  girls  of 
whom  there  are  far  fewer  than  whites, 
had  almost  half  of  the  babies  bom  to 
single  teenagers  in  1982—127,500  com- 
pared to  133,900  white  births.  Among 
Hispanic  teens,  the  birth  rate  is  60 
percent  higher  than  non-Hispanic 
teens  (82.2  births  per  1,000  in  1980 
compared  to  51.5).  Moreover,  the  fig- 
ures for  Hispanics  do  not  reveal  the 
enormous  differences  within  the  His- 
panic population,  (that  is,  Mexican, 
Cuban,  and  Puerto  Rican). 

My  south  Bronx  congressional  dis- 
trict is  the  poorest  congressional  dis- 
tict  in  the  country.  As  a  result,  like 
other  similar  areas,  a  large  portion  of 
my  constituents  do  not  have  access  to 
information  and  services  which  would 
be  helpful  in  preventing  pregnancies 
among  teenagers.  Moreover,  once  a 
teenager  becomes  pregnant,  she  is  also 
hampered  by  limited  opportunities  to 
utilize  resources  which  are  or  were 
available  to  her  at  one  time  as  a  result 
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of  congressional  cutbacks  and  restric- 
lions.  Specifically,  tens  from  poor  fam- 
ilies are  usually  unaware  of  the  avail- 
ability of  contraceptive  educational 
services  and  are  prohibited  by  congres- 
sional restrictions  to  receive  federally 
funded  abortion  services.  Not  only  are 
they  disadvantaged  before  and  during 
their  unplanned  pregnancies,  but  they 
are  severely  hampered  after  the  child 
is  bom.  Thus,  the  adolescent  mother 
and  infant  Income  long-term  ward  of 
the  State. 

A  1979  study  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  found  that  the  conse- 
quences of  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
parenthood  cost  taxpayers  $8.3  billion 
a  year  in  health,  welfare,  and  other 
benefits.  My  proposal  will  not  be 
cheap,  but  it  will  certainly  reduce 
public  sector  expenditures  for  the  con- 
sequences of  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
parenthood.  I  believe  it  is  a  highly  cost 
effective  measure  and,  even  more  im- 
portant, it  is  a  humane  proposal  which 
will  afford  the  next  generation  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  a  quality  life. 

Again,  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  far  reaching 
legislation.  Moreover,  I  challenge  each 
of  you  to  commit  yourselves  to  radical- 
ly reducing  the  incidence  of  adolescent 
pregnancy.  I  look  forward  to  your  sup- 
port.tt 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIT 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  begins  debate  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1986,  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  article  on  the  deficit  by 
George  F.  Will  from  the  Washington 
Post.  It  provides  us  with  valuable  in- 
sight as  we  make  the  critical  decisions 
necessary  to  sustain  the  recovery  and 
promote  continued  economic  growth. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Deficit?  Don't  Blame  Congress 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
Someone  should  silence  naughty  Norman 
Omstein  before  he  spoils  the  sport  of  Con- 
gress-bashing. He  demonstrates  that  con- 
gressional irresponsibility  has  not  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  many  deficits  that 
have  produced  our  national  debt. 

In  an  essary  for  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  he  notes  that  the  $80  million  Rev- 
olutionary War  debt  was  cut  in  half  by  1811. 
The  War  of  1812  tripled  the  debt,  but  it  was 
almost  eliminated  in  the  1830s.  It  rose  as  a 
result  of  the  Mexican  War.  but  then  de- 
clined until  the  Civil  War  produced  a  $2.6 
billion  national  debt.  That  caused  Congress 
to  centralize  spending,  resulting  in  two  pow- 
erful appropriations  committees.  In  31  years 
(1867-1897).  there  were  27  surpluses.  In  13 
years  revenues  exceeded  expenditures  by 
more  than  25  percent. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  combined 
with  the  1896  recession,  initiated  20  years 
with   11  deficits,  but  in  1916  the  national 
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debt  was  approximately  what  it  had  been  in 
1896.  After  127  years  the  republics  debt  was 
$1.23  billion.  But  in  1919.  modem  war,  the 
foremost  shaper  of  the  modem  world,  had 
increased  the  debt  20-fold,  to  $25.8  billion. 
Then  Congress  again  tightened  budget  pro- 
cedures, and  the  debt  again  shrank,  to  $16 
billion  by  1930. 

Depression  deficits  were  almost  trivial 
compared  to  those  of  World  War  II— $211 
billion.  The  national  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  was  33  percent  on  the  eve  of  the  De- 
pression. 43  percent  in  1940,  128  percent  in 
1946. 

In  1946  Congress  cut  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  took  other  measures  to  restrain 
spending.  Thanks  to  that  and  economic 
growth,  the  national  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  shrank  to  98  percent  by  1949.  56  per- 
cent by  1961. 

But  in  the  next  quarter-century  there  was 
just  one  small  surplus  ($3.2  billion  in  1969). 
Prom  1960  to  1980  the  debt  grew  from  $293 
billion  to  $993  billion.  In  Reagan's  first  term 
it  nearly  doubled,  as  did  the  clamor  against 
Congress  and  four  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  (to  restrain  Congress). 

Although  Congress  has  been,  in  Omsteln's 
word,  an  "accomplice"  it  has  been  less  im- 
portant as  a  deficit-maker  than  presidents, 
from  Lyndon  Johnson  with  a  guns-and- 
butter  policy  through  Reagan's  gamble  that 
the  stimulative  effect  of  his  tax  cuts  would 
make  them  virtually  self-financing,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  politically  hazardous 
cuts  in  spending  on  middle-class  programs. 

Omstein  acknowledges  that  Congress  has 
contributed  to  the  deficits  by  the  decline  of 
its  institutional  tough-mindedness  and  the 
rise  of  "subcommittee  government,"  which 
has  weakened  central  control  of  spending 
through  appropriations  communities.  And 
Congress  has  mastered  the  art  of  bestowing 
blessings  by  tax  breaks  rather  than  appro- 
priations. 

But  Congress  has  reduced  politically  prof- 
itable discretionary  domestic  spending  by 
reducing  the  amount  (as  a  percentage  of  the 
budget)  and  the  discretion  (adopting  formu- 
la programs).  Congress  indexed  entitlement 
programs,  thereby  stopping  the  politically 
advantageous  but  fiscally  irresponsible  proc- 
ess of  voting  ad  hoc  increases  every  few 
years. 

In  1982  Congress,  dragging  a  reluctant 
president,  attacked  the  deficit  by  raising 
taxes  in  an  election  year.  In  1983  it  attacked 
the  deficit  by  Initiating  an  energy-tax  In- 
crease. In  1984  there  again  was  something 
like  congressional  government,  with  another 
attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  raising 
taxes  In  an  election  year,  with  an  essentially 
passive  president  acquiescing. 

Today  there  are  reports  that  Reagan  will 
go  barnstorming  to  rally  support  for  sub- 
stantial cuts  In  middle-class  programs.  I.  for 
one,  will  believe  it  when  I  see  it  from  the 
man  who,  as  Omstein  notes,  has  supported 
almost  all  the  water  projects  President 
Carter  tried  to  kill,  has  supported  swollen- 
farm  subsidies  and  generous  farm-loan  guar- 
antees, has  supported  subsidized  electric 
power  and  grazing  fees  for  his  westen 
friends,  has  pledged  to  "not  stand  for"  cuts 
In  the  biggest  sector  of  big  government 
(Social  Security),  and  wants  some  new  defi- 
cit-enlarging programs,  such  as  tuition  tax 
credits.  "These, "  says  Omstein  dryly,  "are 
not  the  habits  of  a  President  who  would 
wield  the  line-item  veto  pen  mercilessly." 

The  proposed  item  veto  would  cover  only 
appropriations  bills,  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  spending  is  controlled  by  such  bills. 
In  the  $925  billion  fiscal  1985  budget,  there 
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is  just  $81  billion  in  non-defense  discretion- 
ary spending.  And  Omstein  thinks  an  item 
veto  might  increase  spending  because  presi- 
dents would  use  it  as  a  club.  For  example, 
he  says,  in  Reagan's  hands  the  item  veto 
could  be  used  to  threaten  dams  and  federal 
buildings  desired  by  legislators  opposed  to 
MX.  We  would  wind  up  buying  the  dams 
and  buildings— and  the  larger  numt>er  of 
MXs. 

Omstein.  you  see.  Is  doubly  Insufferable. 
He  robs  us  of  two  comforts:  the  linage  of 
Congress  as  a  convenient  villain,  and  the 
hope  that  constitutional  tinkering  can  be  a 
panacea.* 


MEDICAL  COMPUTER  CRIMES 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing, for  myself,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer,  the  Medical  Com- 
puter Crimes  Act  of  1985,  which  will 
provide  criminal  and  monetary  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  access  to  com- 
puterized medical  records. 

In  1978,  there  were  an  estimated 
5,000  desk  top  computers  in  this  coun- 
try. Today,  there  are  more  than  5  mil- 
lion and  by  1990,  there  will  be  more 
than  80  million. 

With  this  phenomenal  growth  in 
personal  computers  comes  the  capac- 
ity to  access  everything  from  accounts 
in  financial  institutions  to  the  classi- 
fied ads.  The  potential  damage  from 
computer  abuse,  or  "hacking,"  is  enor- 
mous. And  nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  health  care  where  people's 
lives  are  at  stake. 

I  believe  a  real-life  story  of  just  how 
much  of  a  danger  computer  tampering 
with  medical  records  poses  bears  re- 
peating. 

In  1983,  with  just  a  few  taps  of  a 
computer  keyboard,  a  group  of  adoles- 
cents broke  into  the  computer  system 
at  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center  in  New  York  and  jeopardized 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  cancer  pa- 
tients nationwide. 

These  youngsters  used  a  simple 
home  computer  to  break  into  the  radi- 
ation treatment  computer  at  the 
center.  As  a  result,  they  gained  access 
to  the  radiation  treatment  records  for 
6,000  past  and  present  patients  and 
had  at  their  fingertips  the  ability  to 
control  the  radiation  levels  that  every 
patient  received. 

Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt— this  time. 

But  with  the  increasing  number  of 
computers  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  "hackers."  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  someone  does  get  hurt. 
Computer  hacking  has  become  a  popu- 
lar and  organized  pastime  among 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country. 
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Many  of  these  people  derive  enormous 
pleasure  in  breaking  the  code  and 
beating  the  odds. 

But,  particularly  when  the  well- 
l)eing  of  medical  patients  is  involved, 
its  not  a  game.  It's  serious  business. 
And  it  should  be  a  crime. 

There's  an  enormous  gap  in  our  laws 
in  this  area.  Currently,  there  are  no 
Federal  laws,  and  few  State  laws,  that 
specifically  penalize  unauthorized 
computer  access  to  and  tampering 
with  medical  records. 

This  bill  would  close  this  dangerous 
gap  in  our  laws  before  serious  harm  is 
done. 

This  bill  is  largely  unchanged  from 
H.R.  5831.  which  I  introduced  last 
year  and  which  passed  the  House  with 
bipartisan  support.  It  establishes  a 
two-tier  penalty  system  for  people 
who  gain  unauthorized  access  to  com- 
puterized patient  files:  one  set  of  pen- 
alties for  intent  to  obtain  direct  unau- 
thorized access  to  medical  records  and 
one  set  for  unauthorized  access  with 
intent  to  tamper. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  a  very 
real  deterrent  to  computer  crime  by 
fine  tuning  our  laws  and  bringing 
them  up-to-date  with  the  level  of  tech- 
nology in  this  country.  It  will  also  give 
patients  who  are  harmed  by  computer 
abuse  of  medical  records  and  hospitals 
who  have  their  computerized  records 
broken  into  some  legal  recourse. 

And  the  bill  would  do  this  without 
requiring  additional  funding,  and 
without  imposing  any  new  regulations, 
restrictions,  or  paperwork  burdens  on 
hospitals  and  record  administrators. 
In  developing  this  legislation,  we  con- 
sulted with  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  American  Medical 
Records  Association,  the  Oregon  Hos- 
pital Association,  and  the  American 
College  of  Hospital  Administrators. 

Although  this  bill  won't  provide  the 
full  answer  to  unauthorized  access  to 
all  computer  files,  it  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  establishing  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  this  destructive 
"game-playing." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  to  take 
action  before  the  first  computer  crime 
disaster  becomes  a  reality.  This  bill 
sends  the  clear  message  that  computer 
abuse  of  medical  records  will  not  be 
tolerated.  And  that's  the  bottom  line.* 


DON'T  TAX  VETERANS' 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  to  ad- 
dress what  I  consider  to  be  a  great  in- 
justice proposed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, that  being  the  proposal  to 
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tax  veterans'  disability  compensation. 
This  proposal  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those  pa- 
triotic individuals  who  served  our 
country  in  time  of  war.  Veterans  un- 
derstand the  need  to  cut  Government 
spending  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  They  realize  that  these  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  ensure  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  their  country. 
What  puzzles  them— and  me— howev- 
er, is  why  they,  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  already,  should  bear  an  inordi- 
nate share  of  the  budget  cuts. 

Every  day  of  their  lives,  disabled  vet- 
erans must  live  with  their  injuries,  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  duty.  Not  only  do 
they  face  additional  hardships  as  a 
result  of  their  disabilities,  but  they 
also  earn  less  in  their  jobs  than  the  av- 
erage worker.  The  purpose  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  Is  to  help  those 
Americans  who  were  injured  in  war- 
time to  lead  normal  lives.  At  present, 
disability  compensation  is  exempt 
from  income  tax  payments.  On  the 
surface,  this  exemption  appears  to  be 
a  tax  break  for  veterans.  What  is 
rarely  mentioned,  however,  is  that  the 
tax  exemption  is  figured  into  the  for- 
mula for  calculating  a  person's  bene- 
fits. In  effect,  the  disabled  veteran  in- 
directly pays  income  tax  on  his  disabil- 
ity compensation. 

Because  disability  compensation  is 
already  indirectly  taxed,  the  Reagan 
proposal  to  remove  the  Income  tax  ex- 
emption would  effectively  tax  disabled 
veterans,  not  once,  but  twice.  If 
passed,  the  President's  proposal  would 
unfairly  cut  into  the  income  of  those 
brave  Americans  who  defended  this 
country.  Everyone  would  agree  that 
this  is  no  way  to  reward  veterans  for 
their  invaluable  service  to  the  United 
States. 

Letters  from  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies speak  for  themselves.  One  woman 
from  San  Antonio  wrote: 

Our  way  of  life  and  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
today  are  because  these  brave  men  gave 
their  eyes,  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  life  so  we 
can  strive  for  the  American  dream.  But 
what  of  these  men  now?  Do  we  cast  them 
aside  after  the  conflict  Is  over?  We  owe 
them  a  debt  which  no  one  can  put  a  price 
on.  And  yet  a  proposal  is  being  considered  to 
reduce  their  already  small  benefits  .  .  . 

Another  San  Antonian  said: 
We  as  disabled  veterans,  do  not  ask  for 
handouts,  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
compensating  us  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities is  all  figured  In  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  wars.  We  do  not  Intend  to  lose  our  dignity 
and  wind  up  selling  pencils  on  street  comers 
like  some  World  War  I  veterans. 

One  gentleman  wrote: 

A  few  months  ago  our  President  stood  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  described  the  obligation  our 
Nation  had  to  those  who  fought  for  our 
cherished  freedom.  The  disabled  veterans  of 
this  Nation  will  be  dismayed  if  this  proposal 
Is  passed. 

In  short,  these  great  United  States, 
which  pride  themselves  on  freedom. 
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Justice,  and  opportunity,  should  not 
dishonor  those  individuals  who  fought 
in  foreign  wars  to  defend  these  cher- 
ished values.  Fiscal  responsibility  is  es- 
sential to  future  economic  growth  and. 
clearly,  many  will  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  achieve  this  end.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  make  disabled  vet- 
erans a  target  of  efforts  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  veterans'  disabil- 
ity compensation  should  retain  its  tax 
exempt  status.* 


February  6,  1985 


FAIR  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  fair  trade  in  agri- 
culture bill  to  give  American  farmers  a 
fighting  chance  to  compete  in  today's 
world  market. 

Today's  world  market  does  not  allow 
U.S.  farmers  to  compete  head  to  head 
with  foreign  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  major  exporting  country  in  which 
the  Government  does  not  l)ecome  the 
bargaining  agent  for  farmers.  While  I 
am  not  advocating  that  the  Govern- 
ment assume  that  responsibility— we 
must  give  U.S.  farmers  a  fighting 
chance  to  compete. 

We  would  not  t>e  reading  stories 
about  Cargill  threatening  to  import 
Argentine  wheat  if  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment were  not  subsidizing  the  sale. 
At  the  same  time  our  Government  is 
agreeing  to  Argentina's  request  to 
delay  interest  payments  on  their  debt 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

During  the  last  4  years  American 
farmers  have  lost  25  percent  of  their 
export  markets.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  have  us  believe  that 
farmers  are  at  fault— that  farm  prices 
are  too  high  to  be  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

I  disagree  with  that  assessment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  farm  prices  are  too 
high.  I  believe  that  this  administration 
needs  to  stop  blaming  farmers  and 
start  helping  them  compete  in  world 
markets— just  as  every  other  major  ex- 
porting country  does. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  use  $1  billion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  subsi- 
dizing the  export  sale  of  any  domestic 
agricultural  commodity.  The  Secre- 
tary can  use  this  authority  to  recipro- 
cate when  foreign  governments  subsi- 
dize exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  compete  in  international 
markets  with  U.S.-produced  commod- 
ities. The  legislation  will  not  authorize 


new  appropriations  but  earmarks  ex- 
isting revolving  fund  dollars. 

Elimination  of  all  trade  barriers 
should  be  our  goal.  lo  the  meantime, 
however,  we  need  to  provide  American 
farmers  an  opportunity  for  fair  trade 
in  today's  world  markets. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  999 

FAIR  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  subsidize  the  export 
sale  of  domestic  agricultural  commodities  In 
reciprocation  for  subsidies  paid  by  foreign 
governments  to  export  foreign  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  expend  $1,000,000,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  export 
sale  of  any  domestic  agricultural  commodity 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  subsidize  such  sale  to  recip- 
rocate with  respect  to  a  foreign  government 
that  subsidizes  the  exportation  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  that  competes  in  inter- 
national markets  with  such  domestic  agri- 
cultural commodity.* 


HISPANIC  ENTREPRENEURIAL 
FEVER 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
like  tireless,  resourceful,  and  dynamic, 
all  describe  the  American  entrepre- 
neur. One  entrepreneur  who  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  outstanding  entrepreneur- 
ial fever  of  America  is  "Angle"  Eche- 
varria,  president  find  chief  stockholder 
of  the  fast-growing  mattress  manufac- 
turing company  headquartered  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  adamant  about  one 
thing.  In  his  vocabulary,  the  word 
■Challenge"  has  a  special  place.  He 
dropped  out  of  school  because  he 
wasn't  challenged.  And  on  his  first  job, 
his  major  challenge  was  to  become  the 
best  performer  at  the  task  he  was 
given.  His  entire  life  has  been  a  se- 
quence of  responding  to  new  chal- 
lenges. Along  the  way  he  polished  an- 
other basic  principle;  learn  from  your 
mistakes,  and  look  for  a  special  niche 
in  the  marketplace.  Today,  Mr.  Eche- 
varria's  company  is  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  national  and  international 
force  in  its  field.  The  Somma  mattress, 
half  conventional  mattress  and  half 
waterbed,  his  own  invention,  has 
become  a  runaway  success. 

Mr.  Echevarria  is  the  proverbial 
"rags  to  riches"  story,  as  described  in 
the  January  issue  of  Hispanic  Busi- 
ness, in  which,  he  was  designated  as 
one  of  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  year. 
His  accomplishments  stem  for  a  fierce 
determination  and  persistence.  He  is 
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truly  a  living  model  for  all  Americans 
and  especially  for  Hispanics  who,  like 
him,   have  many   barriers   and   hard- 
ships to  overcome.  Hispanics  can  learn 
from   Mr.   Echevarria:   Like   he   says, 
"hang  in  there  and  give  'em  a  good 
fight." 
The  article  follows: 
[From  Hispanic  Business.  January  1985] 
SoMMA's  Echevarria  Says  Look  for  a  Niche 
(By  Luis  Torres) 
"Call    me     Angle.'    Everybody    calls    me 
Angle.  l)ecause  I'm  sure  no  angel:  maybe 
diablo  would  be  closer  to  It,"  he  jokes. 

His  name  is  Angel  M.  Echevarria  and  he's 
a  tireless,  tough,  blunt-talking  Puerto  RIcan 
entrepreneur  from  the  mean  streets  of  New 
York  City's  Spanish  Harlem.  He  started  out. 
35  years  ago.  sweeping  floors  In  Manhal- 
tans  Lower  East  Side  sweat  shops.  He  is 
now  a  millionaire  and  president  of  Angel 
Echevarria  Co.  Inc..  a  fast  growing  mattress 
manufacturing  company  headquartered  in 
Los  Angeles.  California. 

Mr.  Echevarrlas  enterprise,  made  up  of 
three  Individual  companies  in  the  bedding 
industry,  was  ranked  53rd  In  HISPANIC 
BUSINESS'  Top  400  Hispanic-owned  Firms 
in  the  country.  He's  a  leader  in  an  industry 
In  which  Hispanics  are  usually  laborers.  Mr. 
Echevarria.  who  prefers  to  be  called 
"Angle  "  by  everyone,  acknowledges  that,  as 
In  all  professions  and  business  enterprises, 
there  are  obstacles  rooted  In  discrimination 
and  prejudice  to  overcome.  "But  I  never  felt 
that  t)eing  Hispanic  was  a  hindrance,  I 
always  felt  that  being  Angle  was  an  asset." 
he  says.  "That's  the  way  I  looked  at  things 
when  I  started  to  work  In  this  industry  as  a 
kid.  when  I  decided  to  start  my  own  busi- 
ness and  that's  how  I  look  at  it  today." 

He  predicts  that  1985  sales  of  his  unique 
line  of  mattresses  will  top  the  $50  million 
mark.  In  1981.  his  firm's  total  national  sales 
inched  toward  $5.7  million.  In  1982  they 
were  near  the  $10  million  mark.  1983  sales 
were  just  below  $20  million,  and  in  1984 
they  will  surpass  $30  million. 

The  main  product  which  has  provided  Mr. 
Echevarria  with  his  wealth  and  high  rank- 
ing as  an  innovative,  resourceful  and  persist- 
ent entrepreneur  is  the  Somma  mattress.  In 
the  bedding  Industry,  it's  known  as  a 
hybrid— half  conventional  mattress  and  half 
waterbed.  It  consists  of  a  half  dozen  Individ- 
ual tubes  or  cylinders  of  flexible  vinyl,  filled 
with  water  and  placed  Inside  the  chamber 
which  would  be  a  box  spring  In  a  conven- 
tional mattress.  Mr.  Echevarria  says  it 
allows  the  sleeper  to  float  on  a  comfortable 
surface  that  gives  and  conforms  to  the  body, 
without  providing  the  rolling  sensation  of 
orignlal-style  waterbeds.  beds  he  says  which 
are  nothing  more  than  giant  plastic  bags 
filled  with  water.  "You  won't  get  seasick  on 
a  Somma, "  he  promises. 

In  the  past,  the  pitch  about  the  Somma 
mattress  has  been  aimed  principally  at  sales 
representatives  and  retailers  In  the  Indus- 
try, but  a  new  advertising  campaign  Is  tar- 
geted directly  at  consumers.  It  uses  bill- 
boards, magazine  ads  and  television  com- 
mercials. HU  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  regional 
advertising  strategy,  testing  the  response, 
and  refining  the  pitch.  Then  the  campaign 
will  go  nationwide. 

Just  as  the  Somma  is  a  hybrid,  in  the  par- 
lance of  mattress  manufacturing,  street- 
wise, Iron-willed  Mr.  Echevarria  Is  some- 
thing of  an  enterpreneurial  hybrid  himself. 
There's  the  suggestion  of  the  hard-hitting 
boxer  in  his  direct,  no-nonsense  tempera- 
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ment.  "I've  always  been  a  fighter. "  he  says. 
And  as  he  talks  about  his  business  successes 
he  jabs  the  air  as  if  to  punch  an  imaginary 
foe  and  punctuate  his  sentences. 

It  was  a  long,  sometimes  uphill  road 
which  Mr.  Echevarria  travelled  from  the 
rough  streets  of  Manhattan's  East  Harlem 
to  his  current  comfortable  life,  his  several 
Mercedes  Benzes  and  his  hilltop  mansion 
overlooking  Los  Angeles'  posh  Bel  Air  es- 
tates, which  Is  home  to  movie  stars  and  such 
big  time  professional  athletes  as  the  Los  An- 
geles Lakers'  Kareem  Atxlul  Jabbar. 

Stocky  and  muscular,  with  a  hint  of  an 
emerging  waistline— the  result  of  some 
lavish  dinners  at  some  of  LA.s  finer  restau- 
rant*. Mr.  Echevarria  strikes  a  formidable 
pose. 

KZEP  COMING  BACK 

"Growing  up  as  a  young  Puerto  Rican  kid 
on  164th  and  Broadway  in  Spanish  Harlem 
teaches  you  a  few  things."  he  says.  "One  of 
them  is  how  to  fight  to  protect  yourself  and 
survive.  If  you  can  make  It  out  of  there,  you 
leam  to  hold  you  own  against  any  type  of 
competltior.  and  you  leam  to  keep  coming 
back  after  you've  been  beaten  down  by 
something.  I've  learned  that  applies,  in 
some  ways.  In  business." 

In  his  personal  and  his  business  dealings, 
Mr.  Echevarria  is  not  belligerent.  But  he  is 
tough.  And  he  is  persistent. 

He  began  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  mid 
1970s  as  a  result  of  the  invention,  manufac- 
ture and  skillful  marketing  of  his  Somma 
mattress.  He  had  determined  long  before 
then  that  he  would  rise  above  the  limita- 
tions Inherent  in  growing  up  In  poverty. 
And  become  a  success. 

As  a  scrappy  teenager,  he  got  his  first  job 
back  in  the  1950s  after  dropping  out  of 
Samuel  Gompers  High  School  In  Manhat- 
tan. "Back  in  those  days,  and  maybe  to 
some  extent  It  perslsU  today,  Hispanics  in 
high  school  were  basically  told  you're 
either  gonna  he  a  mechanic  or  a  radio  re- 
pairman, things  like  that.'  The  high  school  I 
went  to  was  a  kind  of  vocational  school  for 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  since  I  wasn't  chal- 
lenged in  school  and  couldn't  see  any  future 
In  what  I  was  being  taught,  I  dropped  out  of 
school." 

Eager  to  start  earning  a  living  and  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  support  of  his 
family,  he  got  a  job  in  New  York's  garment 
Industry.  "My  first  job  was  loading  bobbins 
on  a  quilting  machine,"  he  recalls.  "That's 
how  I  got  my  first  look  inside  the  garment 
industry  and  the  bedding  Industry. "  The 
bobbins,  flst-slzed  spools  of  thread,  were  on 
machines  used  to  sew  quilts,  which  are  even- 
tually used  to  cover  mattresses  and  box 
springs. 

"I  decided  I  was  going  to  be  the  best 
bobbin  loader  In  the  business.  I  was.  And  I 
wanted  a  new  challenge.  I  decided  to  move 
up  to  quilting  machine  operator.  Now.  for 
some  workers,  that's  a  big  step  and  a  lot  of 
people  work  up  to  that  and  stay  doing  that. 
But  that  wasn't  enough  of  a  challenge."  He 
decided  to  leam  all  atwut  the  Intemal  work- 
ings of  the  machines.  On  his  own  time,  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  others  who  evi- 
dently recognized  the  spark  of  determina- 
tion In  him,  he  learned  about  repairing  and 
improving  the  capability  of  quilting  ma- 
chines. 

He  then  talked  his  way  into  the  company 
which  was  the  main  manufacturer  of  bed- 
ding quilting  machines. 

"They  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to  go  around 
the  country  repairing  and  improving  their 
machines.  It  looked  like  another  good  chal- 
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lenge.  and  I  accepted."  He  moved  his  family 
to  the  company's  headquarters  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Albert  Lee.  Minnesota.  In  1960.  he 
decided  to  pull  up  stakes  and  head  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

"I  needed  another  challenge,  something 
else  to  accomplish.  And."  he  laughs,  "Puerto 
Ricans  were  just  not  bom  to  live  in  all  that 
snow." 

THE  REAL  CHALLENGE 

In  California,  he  got  a  job  operating  a 
quilting  machine  for  a  mattress  manufac- 
ture. Then  he  decided  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  "You  know.  I  looked  around 
and  saw  all  these  entrepreneurs,  little 
people  prospering  by  running  their  own 
small  companies.  I  thought  that's  the  real 
challenge,  going  out  there  and  being  my 
own  man." 

With  a  small  loan  from  a  friend  in  the 
bedding  industry,  he  bought  his  own  quilt- 
ing machine  and  began  making  quilts  and 
other  products  for  mattress  manufacturers. 
By  dint  of  hard  work,  including  frequent 
round-the-clock  working  days,  he  started 
turning  a  profit. 

"My  first  desk  was  an  orange  crate.  I  had 
a  chair  and  a  phone.  That  was  my  whole 
office.  I  knew  right  away  that  was  the  kind 
of  thing  I  was  looking  for.  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  sink  or  swim  on  my  own." 

Financially,  he  began  to  swim  quite  nicely. 
Then,  in  the  late  1960s  came  the  new  phe- 
nomenon: waterbeds.  They  became  the  rage 
of  the  bedding  industry,  and  manufacturers 
found  they  couldn't  make  them  fast 
enough. 

Looking  for  a  niche  in  this  burgeoning 
new  market.  Mr.  E^hevarria  hit  on  the  idea 
of  making  a  foam  cover  for  water  beds.  It 
was  in  immediate  success.  He  sold  to  dozens 
of  manufacturers. 

But  after  riding  high  on  that  achievement 
and  its  considerable  profitability,  he  suf- 
fered his  first  major  set  back  as  a  business- 
man. He  had  developed  a  cushion-like  cover 
for  firm  mattresses  which  he  called  the 
Mattress  Mate.  It  didn't  sell.  He  suffered 
considerable  financial  loss.  But  his  already 
established,  and  still  thriving,  quilting  ma- 
chine division  helped  bail  him  out. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PLANNING 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  how  to  market  a 
new  product  from  that  failure.  I  realized 
you  have  to  have  a  well  thought-out  plan  to 
market  something  like  that.  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  make  the  same  mistake  again,"  he 
says  now. 

He  was  confident  about  the  product  which 
would  represent  the  "next  fight"  for  him: 
the  Somma,  the  keystone  to  his  current  suc- 
cess. He  invented  the  Somma— with  its  indi- 
vidual cylinders  of  water  to  create  a  flota- 
tion bed— as  an  alternative  to  l)oth  the  con- 
ventional inner  spring  mattress  and  the 
standard  watert>ed  made  of  one  big  plastic 
bag. 

The  key  to  selling  the  Somma  he  says,  "is 
to  get  the  customer  to  lie  down  on  it.  Other- 
wise, it's  just  an  intangible  idea.  Once  he 
lies  down  on  it,  it's  something  tangible,  and 
we  think  we've  got  him  convinced." 

He  also  acknowledges  the  need  to  have  a 
proper  marketing  plan  in  place.  And  that 
has  been  the  essential  ingredient  in  the  tre- 
mendous sales  of  the  Somma. 

Still  a  David  in  an  industry  of  Goliaths. 
he  decided  he  had  two  basic  options.  The 
first  was  to  try  to  convince  one  of  the  big 
manufacturers  to  buy  out  his  idea,  giving 
him  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  each  unit. 
The  second  was  to  manufacture  and  market 
it  on  his  own. 
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He  decided  to  go  it  alone.  He  assembled  a 
team  of  advertising  and  marketing  veterans 
to  help  him  map  sales  strategy.  Three  basic 
guidelines  emerged.  First,  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) the  bed  would  not  be  sold  in  big  de- 
partment stores.  "Department  stores  don't 
know  how  to  sell  beds.  They  just  put  them 
on  the  floor  and  leave  them  there. "  he  says. 
Smaller,  independent  furniture  stores  would 
carry  the  beds,  assuring  Individualized  at- 
tention. Second,  he  would  establish  a  net- 
work of  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
to  guarantee  overnight  delivery  of  new  in- 
ventory to  the  independent  furniture  stores. 
That  way,  the  store  would  need  to  carry 
only  one  bed  at  a  time,  freeing  showroom 
space.  When  the  l>ed  is  sold,  a  new  one  is  on 
the  floor  the  next  day  because  of  the  read- 
ily accessible  inventory  from  a  fully  stocked 
warehouse  nearby. 

Third,  constant  communication  with  the 
independents  and  the  representatives  who 
serve  them.  It's  a  plan  which  has  paid  off. 

With  47  warehouses  placed  strategically 
throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Ek;hevarria'8 
company  sells  Sommas  in  all  50  states.  Six- 
thousand  independents,  nationwide,  carry 
it.  And  it  does  a  healthy  business  in  several 
West  European  countries,  as  well.  1985,  he 
says,  will  be  the  firm's  biggest,  most  produc- 
tive year  by  far. 

ACTIVE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Echevarria  is  a  man  on  the  move, 
never  anchored  behind  a  desk.  He's  to  be 
found  hurrying  from  his  administrative  of- 
fices to  the  assembly  lines  of  his  three 
nearby  factories.  He's  seen  bobbing  and 
weaving  t>etween  the  sewing  machines  and 
giant  quilting  machines  to  check,  first  hand, 
on  production.  He  jokes  with  his  workers  in 
his  rapid-fire  "E^ast  Harlem"  Spanish  as  he 
quizzes  them  about  production  schedules 
and  deadlines.  He  boasts  that  he  could  take 
off  his  tie,  roll  up  his  shirt  sleeves  and  run 
one  of  the  complicated  quilting  machines 
better  than  any  one  of  his  workers,  should 
the  need  arise. 

"I've  achieved  what  I  set  out  to  do."  he 
says.  "Accomplishments.  That's  what  mat- 
ters. Setting  out  to  do  something  and  doing 
it.  despite  whatever  or  whoever  tries  to 
knock  you  out  of  the  ring.  Now  that  I've 
reached  a  certain  level  of  business  success.  I 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  other  things  in 
the  community,  to  give  something  back." 

Mr.  Echevarria  recently  was  named  by  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  Commission.  He  cites  that  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  increasing  number  of  civic  and 
community  duties  he's  devoting  his  time  to. 
He  also  devotes  a  lot  of  time  to  a  Puerto 
Rican  community  organization  which  raises 
money  for  college  scholarships  for  barrio 
youth.  And  he's  begun,  more  and  more,  to 
take  the  time  to  give  informal  advice  to  His- 
panic entrepreneurs  getting  ready  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves. 

"In  general.  I  tell  them  'make  sure  you've 
got  enough  capital  for  what  you  want  to  do 
in  the  short  run.  Look  for  a  special  niche 
where  you  can  provide  something  that 
others  aren't,  and  once  you  commit  your- 
self, don't  let  anytKKly  tell  you  that  you 
can't  make  it,  just  because  you're  Hispanic. 
Hang  in  there  and  give  °em  a  good  fight.'  "• 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SANDRA 
FLEISHMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOIPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  8,  Sandra  Fleishman 
will  be  leaving  after  5  years  of  out- 
standing service  as  a  writer  and.  for 
the  last  3  years,  as  editor  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence Weekly  Bulletin. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  cochair  the 
conference  in  the  98th  Congress,  and  I 
want  to  thank  Sandy  for  the  many 
hours  she  has  put  in  over  the  past  5 
years  to  help  me  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  get  accurate,  un- 
biased information  on  energy  and  en- 
vironmental legislation  before  Con- 
gress. 

Sandy  has  had  the  often  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  trying  to  simplify  the  com- 
plex details  of  energy  and  environmen- 
tal legislation:  to  put  that  legislation 
into  a  perspective  that  will  help  Mem- 
bers understand  how  it  will  affect 
their  State  or  district;  to  provide  bal- 
anced descriptions  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  amendments;  to  ana- 
lyze the  political  pressures  moving 
bills  in  one  direction  or  another;  and 
to  do  it  all  in  a  way  that  is  fair  and 
useful  to  all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicsins  in  both  Chambers. 

Her  success  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  EESC  has 
been  the  largest  legislative  organiza- 
tion in  Congress.  In  the  98th  Congress 
it  was  283  Members  of  Congress  and  86 
Senators. 

I  and  the  other  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  EESC  want  to  thank  Sandy  for 
the  outstanding  job  she  has  done  and 
wish  her  every  success  in  her  future 
endeavors.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  THE 
DEFICIT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  February  6, 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Social  Security  and  the  Deficit 

The  relationship  between  social  security 
and  the  federal  budget  deficit  is  one  issue 
that  has  come  up  constantly  in  my  recent 
public  meetings  with  Hoosiers.  Why,  they 
ask,  should  there  be  talk  of  cutting  social  se- 
curity to  help  reduce  the  deficit  when  the 
social  security  trust  funds  are  separately  fi- 
nanced by  their  own  payroll  taxes  and  are 
expected  to  start  accumulating  surpluses  in 
the  near  future? 


The  explanation  lies  in  the  relationship 
between  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
the  "unified""  federal  budget.  The  trust 
funds  and  other  off-budget  programs  were 
brought  under  the  budget  in  1939  in  order 
to  give  policy  makers  a  better  idea  of  the 
overall  impact  of  the  federal  government  on 
the  economy.  However,  this  did  not  mean 
that  the  trust  funds  actually  would  be 
merged  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  used  for  other  purposes.  It  merely 
involved  a  new  method  of  portraying  or  pre- 
senting the  budget.  The  trust  funds  contin- 
ue to  operate  as  they  always  did,  with  pay- 
roll taxes  accounted  for  separately  and 
spent  only  on  social  security. 

There  is,  however,  an  indirect  connection 
between  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  If  there  is 
a  surplus  in  the  trust  funds,  the  law  says 
that  it  must  be  invested  in  interest-bearing 
U.S.  government  securities.  The  Treasury 
can  use  the  loan  as  it  sees  fit,  but  if  the 
social  security  system  should  need  the 
money  to  cover  its  costs,  the  Treasury  must 
pay  it  back  immediately.  This  is  the  way 
that  the  system  has  worked  since  payroll 
taxes  first  were  levied  in  1937.  The  loans 
always  have  been  paid  back,  with  interest. 

The  reason  why  budget  cutters  are  look- 
ing at  social  security  is  not  that  the  trust 
funds  have  been  merged  into  the  deficit- 
ridden  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
scrutiny  results  from  the  simple  fact  that 
social  security  accounts  are  now  listed  in  the 
official  budget.  Because  of  their  sheer  size, 
$258  billion  in  an  annual  budget  of  $931  bil- 
lion, the  accounts  cannot  escape  notice 
when  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  cut  the  def- 
icit. Policy  makers  view  social  security  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  federal  government's  fi- 
nancing because  any  savings  from  social  se- 
curity would  show  up  as  overall  savings, 
even  if  the  social  security  fund  is  financed 
completely  by  its  own  tax  revenues. 

In  recent  years,  older  people  have  begun 
to  worry  that  social  security  may  be  cut 
sharply  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit.  They 
point  to  the  1981  cuts  in  social  security  min- 
imum and  student  benefits  as  evidence  that 
there  is  something  to  t>e  concerned  about. 
In  response.  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  social  security  t>e  removed  from  the 
budget  by  1993.  The  anticipated  effect  of 
keeping  social  security  in  the  budget  be- 
tween now  and  1993  is  that  for  the  next  two 
years,  as  in  most  years  past,  the  deficit  will 
be  higher.  But  in  1987,  social  security  sur- 
pluses should  start  to  accumulate  due  to  fa- 
vorable demographics,  an  expanding  econo- 
my, and  recent  changes  in  payroll  taxes  and 
social  security  benefits.  The  surpluses  will 
show  up  in  the  form  of  a  smaller  deficit. 

Those  who  favor  keeping  social  security  in 
the  budget,  as  I  do.  argue  that  it  makes 
sense  if  one  wants  to  assess  the  overall 
impact  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
economy.  The  basic  reason  for  a  unified 
budget  is  that  policy  makers  need  a  general 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment consumes  private  investment  cap- 
ital. If  social  security,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  one  quarter  of  all  federal  ex- 
penditures, is  removed  from  the  budget,  the 
economic  impact  will  still  occur,  but  it  will 
not  show  up  in  the  budget  figures.  The 
budget  would  lose  much  of  its  usefulness  as 
a  planning  device.  Another  argument  for  a 
unified  budget  is  that  social  security  should 
be  reviewed  for  inefficiency  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  federal  programs  are  re- 
viewed. 

Those  who  favor  removal  of  social  securi- 
ty from  the  budget  believe  that  benefits 
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should  not  l>e  cut  for  reasons  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  social  security  system  itself. 
They  claim  that  the  system  should  not  be 
examined  in  light  of  fluctuating  budget  pro- 
jections because  older  people  make  irreversi- 
ble decisions  about  retirement  based  on 
what  they  think  that  they  will  receive  from 
social  security.  Also,  it  is  argued,  having 
social  security  in  the  budget  may  distort 
policy  makers'  decisions.  The  large  social  se- 
curity surpluses  expected  after  1987,  for  ex- 
ample, will  make  the  government's  overall 
fiscal  condition  seem  Ijetter  than  it  is. 

It  is  plausible  to  argue  that  social  security 
should  be  removed  from  the  budget.  Indeed, 
Congress  may  consider  legislation  to  bring 
about  the  separation  before  1993.  However, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  too  much  from  this 
bookkeeping  change  because  it  simply  will 
not  insulate  social  security  from  growing 
pressure  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Even  if  social 
security  were  removed  from  the  budget,  it 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  For  ex- 
ample, social  security  benefits  and  payroll 
taxes  could  be  trimmed,  and  income  taxes 
raised  proportionately.  The  taxpayer's  over- 
all burden  would  l)e  the  same,  but  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  would  have  more 
money  to  apply  against  the  deficit. 

Those  who  want  to  cut  back  social  securi- 
ty benefits  are  shifting  the  focus  of  their 
attack.  There  is  more  emphasis  on  fairness. 
As  things  stand  today,  retirees  are  entitled 
to  benefits  far  exceeding  their  past  contri- 
butions, and  few  are  in  poverty.  In  fact, 
many  have  larger  incomes  than  the  young 
workers  who  are  paying  their  benefits.  Crit- 
ics of  social  security  maintain  that  such  an 
expensive  inequity  should  not  be  continued, 
especially  when  other  federal  programs  for 
the  poor  are  being  cut  back.  The  pressures 
to  trim  future  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  for  the  well-to-do  will  continue  to 
build  whether  or  not  social  security  is  re- 
moved from  the  budget. 

While  I  favor  a  unified  budget  principally 
because  I  think  that  it  is  critical  to  measure 
the  federal  government's  impact  on  the 
economy,  I  also  believe  that  social  security 
should  be  treated  as  a  self-sustaining 
system,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  either  to 
subsidize  it  or  to  sacrifice  It  for  the  sake  of  a 
balanced  budget.* 
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tion,  she  highlighted  the  special  con- 
cerns of  individual  artists,  the  urgent 
financial  problems  of  the  Folger  Thea- 
tre, and  the  great  need  to  increase  sup- 
port for  public  broadcasting. 

Ms.  Moreno,  who  elaborated  on  her 
colleague's  concerns,  prepared  an  elo- 
quent written  statement,  which  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Rita  Moreno 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and,  hopeful,  someday  soon  I  will  be 
asked  to  serve  again.  I  learned  first  hand 
and  quite  dramatically  in  what  awful  straits 
is  the  state  of  our  arts.  A  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  goes  a  long  way  toward 
producing  great  dividends  and  enriching  us 
all. 

And  now  these  very  programs  are  faced 
with  financial  setbacks.  So  I  want  to  use 
these  moments  to  plead  with  you  people  of 
power  and  influence  gathered  here  today  to 
do  what  you  can  to  restore  the  monies 
needed  for  the  arts.  A  very  small  percentage 
taken  from  the  defense  budget  could  sal- 
vage an  entire  arts  program. 

Nations  are  feared  and  perhaps  even  re- 
spected for  their  armed  might.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  that  nations  are  revered 
not  for  their  Napoleons,  but  for  their  Ren- 
olrs:  not  for  their  Clausewitz',  but  for  their 
Mendelssohns:  not  for  their  Lord  Nelsons, 
but  for  their  SheUeys. 

So  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  only  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares,  but  it  becomes 
equally  important  that  we  beat  those  self- 
same swords  into  songs  and  sonnets.* 


RITA       MORENO       AND       SALLY 
STRUTHERS  ENCOURAGE 

STRONG    FEDERAL    ARTS    SUP- 
PORT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus,  actress 
Rita  Moreno  and  Sally  Struthers  pre- 
sented arguments  in  support  of  our 
Federal  cultural  programs.  Both  ac- 
tresses, currently  appearing  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  "The  Odd  Couple." 
expressed  dismay  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  cut  the  budgets  of 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  urged  increased 
support  for  public  broadcasting. 

Ms.  Struthers  stressed  the  need  to 
recognize  the  priority  of  arts  funding 
within  our  national  budget.  In  addi- 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKUN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
farmers  in  debt  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  caught  in  a  credit 
crisis  that  threatens  to  bankrupt  thou- 
sands in  the  next  few  months.  Adding 
to  this  problem  are  desperate  farmers 
who  are  putting  into  production  seg- 
ments of  farmland,  which  is  marginal, 
in  a  futile  effort  to  make  a  profit.  The 
times  have  simply  been  so  bad  that 
these  farmers  are  unable  to  meet  their 
debt  obligations.  Low  commodity 
prices,  continuing  high  interest  rates, 
plummeting  land  and  machinery 
values,  a  strong  dollar,  and  depressed 
exports  are  contributing  factors.  Be- 
cause of  this  situation  the-  F'armers 
Home  Administration  is  faced  with 
many  pending  foreclosures  which 
would  add  thousands  of  acres  to  the 
FmHA  inventory. 

If  such  foreclosures  take  place  and 
this  land  comes  on  the  market  at  fire- 
sale  prices,  economic  ruin  will  threat- 
en entire  farm  communities.  A  drastic 
fall  in  farmland  values  will  produce  fi- 
nancial chaos.  Farmers  will  lose  their 
land,  the  financial  shock  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  community,  the  Farm- 
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ers  Home  Administration  will  record 
enormous  losses  on  its  loans  and  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  American  tax- 
payer who  provided  the  funds  will 
have  lost  again. 

On  February  6.  1985.  I  introduced 
the  Farm  Debt  Restructure  and  Con- 
servation Set-Aside  Act  of  1985  which 
will  help  solve  this  problem.  It  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  long-term  easements— at  least 
50  years— for  public  use  on  marginal 
farmland  for  conservation,  hunting, 
recreational,  and  wildlife  purposes. 
These  easements  will  be  obtained  from 
the  present  PmHA  inventory  and' from 
delinquent  FmHA  borrowers  who  are 
farming  marginal  cropland.  In  ex- 
change for  turning  over  their  land  to 
the  Government  for  public  use.  farm- 
ers will  be  allowed  to  write  down  their 
debts  with  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration at  the  appraised  value.  The 
results  of  this  legislation  would  be:  ( 1 ) 
The  individual  farmer  would  be  left 
with  his  most  productive  land  and  a 
lower  debt.  This  would  allow  many 
farmers  to  service  the  lower  debt  and 
stay  in  business  as  profitable  produc- 
ers. (2)  Many  marginal  acres  would  be 
permanently  retired  and  no  longer 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  Be- 
cause this  land  will  be  taken  out  of 
production  it  will  not  t>e  producing 
crops  and  competing  with  land  owned 
by  privately  financed  farmers.  (3)  The 
land  set  aside  would  be  used  as  wildlife 
habitats,  forests,  and  game  preserves 
with  management  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  individual  States.  Conserva- 
tion practices  would  be  established  to 
protect  this  resource  for  future  gen- 
erations. (4)  The  public  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  land  for  recreation 
and  hunting. 

All  these  things  can  happen  without 
the  flow  of  actual  dollars.  Instead  of 
accounting  for  a  loss  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  now  record  an  asset  in 
land  that  would  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans.  Furthermore  we 
would  contribute  to  the  security  of  ag- 
riculture and  give  all  our  taxpayers 
something  other  than  a  loss  or  a  fore- 
closure for  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars.* 


DEAUTHORIZE  THE  DICKEY- 
LINCOLN  SCHOOL  DAM  PROJECT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  deautho- 
rize  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam 
project,  located  on  the  St.  John  River 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
has  had  a  long  and  controversial  histo- 
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ry.  First  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965.  this  project  has  been 
rejected  after  a  thorough  review  of 
the  merits  of  this  hydroelectric  dam 
project.  In  1981,  the  Dickey  portion  of 
the  project  was  deauthorized  by  the 
Congress  with  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion containing  deauthorizing  lan- 
guage I  had  first  introduced  in  1979. 
In  addition.  Congress  ordered  the  com- 
pletion of  a  study  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impact  of  a  hydroelectric 
facility  located  at  the  Lincoln  School 
Dam  site.  This  study  was  completed 
last  year  and  has  t>een  submitted  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
Congress.  To  summarize  the  corps' 
conclusion,  the  Lincoln  School  Dam 
project  is  not  financially  feasible. 

The  saga  to  rid  Maine  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  has  been  a  long  and 
exhaustive  one.  At  one  time,  Dickey- 
Lincoln  was  the  most  divisive  issue  in 
the  State,  but  further  documentation 
of  the  financial  and  environmental  re- 
alities of  the  project  led  to  the  correct 
conclusion  that  the  project  does  not 
make  sense.  The  careful  assessment  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  has  not  been  without 
cost  or  controversy.  But  I  believe  there 
is  no  substitute  for  careful  evaluation. 
Certainly,  it  is  far  easier  to  move  a 
project  in  a  forward  direction  than 
backward.  The  attractiveness  of  a 
public  works  project  and  the  benefits 
of  construction  tend  to  put  these  pro- 
posals on  a  one-way  path  to  comple- 
tion. It  has  not  been  easy  to  overcome 
this  kind  of  momentum,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine  have  always  demanded 
a  full  and  fair  public  assessment  of 
major  projects  under  consideration. 

Two  years  ago.  the  debate  finally 
came  to  an  end.  The  1983  corps'  report 
documented  the  suspicions  held  by 
many  Maine  residents:  hydroelectric 
power  generated  from  a  finished  Lin- 
coln Dam  cannot  be  marketed  at  a 
rate  which  could  meet  production  and 
distribution  costs.  Therefore,  the 
project  clearly  cannot  meet  a  Federal 
prerequisite  requirement  of  financial 
feasibility. 

Aside  from  the  financial  realities  of 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam 
project,  the  environmental  and  socio- 
economic impact  of  the  project  has 
been  extensively  evaluated.  While  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  were 
spent  to  complete  this  review,  I  believe 
final  deauthorization  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  will  represent 
the  right  choice  for  Maine  and  save 
American  tax  dollars  from  being  un- 
wisely spent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  final  deau- 
thorization of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  can  be  accomplished  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  through  pas- 
sage of  my  legislation.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  discontinuation 
of  a  proposal  which  may  have  made 
sense  20  years  ago,  but  after  careful 
evaluation  doesn't  meet  the  tougher 
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standards  we  now  require.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.* 
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NORTH  MIAMI  SHOWCASE 


CARIBBEAN  INFRASTRUCTURE 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
with  an  unfortunate  matter  of  waste 
and  neglect.  Since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  U.S.  foreign  relations  with 
the  Caribbean  region  countries  has 
stressed  strategic  concerns  and  nation- 
al self-interest.  In  recent  years,  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  has  broad- 
ened America's  involvement  to  include 
some  regionally  coordinated  economic 
development  projects.  Nevertheless, 
the  basic  standard  of  life  or  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  Caribbean  remains  grossly 
underdeveloped  as  well  as  ignored  by 
the  donor-aid  nations  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  this  un- 
derdevelopment remains  the  lack  of 
trained  labor  in  the  Caribbean  who 
can  respond  to  the  many  technological 
challenges  of  the  1980's.  I  am  propos- 
ing legislation  that  will  not  create  new 
development  agencies  or  establish  ex- 
pensive development  assistance 
projects.  Instead,  I  propose  to  use  an 
existing  agency  with  a  record  of  suc- 
cess in  infrastructure  improvements  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands;  the  Peace 
Corps.  F^irthermore,  I  also  propose  to 
employ  Peace  Corps  recruits  through- 
out the  Caribbean  in  an  effort  to  train 
local  personnel  in  water  management 
and  distribution,  electrification,  road 
and  harbor  rehabilitation,  and  other 
long  overdue  infrastructure  develop- 
ment projects. 

Technical  training  promises  to 
create  a  new  corps  of  skilled  labor  and 
professionals  who  will,  in  turn,  offer 
their  expertise  in  modernizing  the 
Caribbean  that  the  tourist  does  not 
see.  The  Caribbean-wide  Peace  Corps 
effort  will  symbolize  the  type  of  U.S.- 
Caribbean relationship  that  is  clearly 
needed  in  this  post-Grenada  incursion 
era;  a  relationship  based  on  peace  and 
cooperation.  As  the  21st  century  nears, 
it  is  apparent  that  special  labor  skills 
are  needed  to  survive.  The  situation  in 
the  Caribbean  dramatically  accents 
that  fact. 

My  legislation  presents  a  harmoni- 
ous path  to  brighter  U.S.-Caribbean 
relations,  suggesting  that  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  Caribbean 
region  can  best  be  resolved  through 
cooperation  and  peace.* 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  6  years,  Dan  and 
Estee  Breiman  have  been  responsible 
for  running  the  North  Miami  Show- 
case, an  entertainment  program  for 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breiman  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  voluntarism.  They  are  not 
paid  for  their  efforts,  but  do  all  of 
their  work  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Miami  Showcase  just  to  make  people 
happy. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  recent  Miami 
Herald    article    discussing    their    fine 
work  with  my  colleagues. 
Couple  Keeps  Showcase  Going  for  North 
Miami  Senior  Citizens 
(By  Constance  Prater) 
The  show  must  go  on. 
And  thanks  to  Dan  and  Estee  Breiman.  it 
does. 

The  North  Miami  Showcase,  a  monthly 
entertainment  gala  for  the  citys  elderly, 
has  been  running  nonstop  for  the  past  six 
years  because  of  the  Breimans. 

This  months  showcase,  featuring  singer 
Eddie  Klein  and  comedian-impersonator 
Dory  Sinclair,  begains  at  2  p.m.  today  at  the 
North  Miami  Community  Center.  1590  NE 
123rd  St. 

The  Breimans,  both  65.  volunteer  their 
time  to  hire  acts,  design  advertising  fliers 
for  the  show,  promote  it  and  put  it  on. 

"Our  pleasure  is  being  with  people, 
making  them  happy.  We've  always  done 
that."  Estee  Breiman  said. 

"We  do  it  because  we  enjoy  doing  it." 
Breiman  said.  Instead  of  sitting  around 
getting  old,  wed  rather  keep  ourselves 
active." 

In  1980.  the  City  Council  approved  a 
$2,000  a  year  grant  for  the  Breimans  to  sign 
entertainers  and  plan  the  showcase. 

"We  wanted  to  have  it  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  but  somehow  it  didn't  work 
that  way."  she  said.  "We  couldn't  get  that 
many  people  to  come." 

They  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  community  center. 

"It  worked  out  beautifully."  Breiman  said. 
"We  have  people  coming  from  all  over  now, 
even  Miami  Beach.  We've  established  a  rep- 
utation." 

They  really  work  hard.  And  they  get 
nothing  for  it  other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  something  for  the  community. "  said 
Virginia  DiFederico.  parks  and  recreation 
department  assistant. 

Neither  has  ever  been  an  entertainer. 
They  say  they  know  what  they  know  about 
good  music  from  attending  countless  per- 
formances and  banquets  at  hotels  on  Miami 

Beach. 

"I  know  the  acts  and  whose  good  and  who 
isn't."  she  said. 

Dan  Breiman  is  a  retired  postman.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  National  Jewish  Civil 
Service  Employees  for  the  past  seven  years. 
His  wife  was  a  secretary  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineer  before  she  became  a 
housewife.  Both  are  members  of  the  North 
Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  several 
other  community  groups. 

Past  showcase  acts  have  included  singers 
Vivian  Lloyd.  Alex  Redhill.  Jeb  Stewart  and 
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Laynee  Gould  and  comedians  Danny  Tad- 
more.  Ned  Walsh  and  Eddie  Barton. 

Next  month  the  Hollywood  Pop  Orchestra 
will  perform.  In  March  the  Breimans  are 
bringing  in  a  puppet  show. 

The  showcase  is  sponsored  by  the  Senior 
Citizen  Advisory  Board  and  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department.* 


NEW  YORK  STATE  JUDGES 
ADOPT  RESOLUTION  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1985.  the  Federation  of  New 
York  State  Judges  adopted  a  formal 
resolution  criticizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  failing  to  prevent  the  Im- 
portation of  heroin  into  the  United 
States.  The  Federation  of  New  York 
State  Judges  is  an  organization  formed 
in  1983,  which  now  represents  more 
than  2,000  New  York  SUte  judges. 
The  president  of  the  organization  is 
Presiding  Justice  Francis  T.  Murphy 
of  the  appellate  division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  first  department. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
and  Congress: 

First,  to  prohibit  all  U.S.  assistance 
to,  and  trade  with,  any  country  that 
permits  the  production  and  exporta- 
tion of  opium  or  its  derivatives  for 
other  than  medical  purposes; 

Second,  to  appropriate  moneys  im- 
mediately for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  New  York  prisons  in 
order  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  of  New  York;  and 
Third,  to  apply  themselves  in  New 
York  to  a  radically  more  intensive  en- 
forcement of  Federal  narcotics  laws. 

In  explaining  why  the  resolution  was 
adopted.  Justice  Murphy  cited  the  fol- 
lowing statistics.  There  are  500.000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States. 
Half  of  these  addicts  live  in  New  York 
State.  One  in  every  seven-five  resi- 
dents of  New  York  State  is  a  heroin 
addict,  and  1  in  every  40  of  New  York 
City's  residents  is  a  heroin  addict. 

Justice  Murphy  remarked  that  these 
500,000  heroin  addicts  commit  100,000 
crimes  every  day,  and  suggested  that: 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not  Im- 
mediately appropriate  monies  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  New  York 
prisons,  then  New  York  should  consider  di- 
recting lU  police  officers  to  take  all  arrested 
narcotics  offenders  directly  to  Federal 
Courts  for  arraignment  and  prosecution. 

This  resolution  is  significant  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  in  its  duty  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
illicit  drugs  into  our  country  from 
abroad.  Second,  it  is  a  strong  state- 
ment by  New  York  State  judges  who 
are  in  the  frontline  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  crimes  drugs  cause,  that 
our    State    criminal    justice    systems 
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must  have  immediate  additional  assist- 
ance if  the  situation  is  to  improve. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  and  press 
release  of  the  Federation  of  New  York 
State  Judges  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  and  press  release 
follow: 

Resolution 

The  federal  government  having  long 
failed  to  prevent  the  criminal  Importation 
of  heroin  Into  the  United  SUtes.  a  duty 
within  the  federal  government's  exclusive 
Jurisdiction: 

New  York  having  become  the  nation's 
heroin  capital  In  which  one-quarter  million 
heroin  addicts  pay  for  heroin  by  killing,  rob- 
bing, stealing  from,  and  assaulting  Innocent 
men.  women,  and  children;  and 

New  York's  prisons  having  become  dan- 
gerously overcrowded  by  Inmates  Impris- 
oned for  crimes  Involving  narcotics; 

Now  be  It  resolved  by  the  Federation  of 
New  York  SUte  Judges  that; 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  a 
critical  moral  obligation  to  prohibit,  exclud- 
ing food  and  medicine,  all  United  States  as- 
sistance to  and  trade  with  any  country  that 
permits  the  production  and  exportation  of 
opium  or  its  illicit  derivatives  for  other  than 
medical  purposes. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  a 
critical  moral  obligation  to  appropriate 
monies  Immediately  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  New  York  prisons  In 
order  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  New  York. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have  a 
critical  moral  obligation  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
New  York  by  applying  themselves  In  New 
York  to  a  radically  more  Intensive  enforce- 
ment of  federal  narcotic  laws. 

Press  Release  of  the  Pkdbratioh  of  New 
York  State  Judges 

Presiding  Justice  Francis  T.  Murphy  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  First  De- 
partment, speaking  as  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  New  York  SUte  Judges.'  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Federation,  by 
formal  resolution'  criticizing  the  federal 
government  for  having  long  failed  to  pre- 
vent the  Importation  of  heroin  Into  the 
United  SUtes,  has  called  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress: 

( 1)  to  prohibit  all  United  SUtes  assistance 
to,  and  trade  with,  any  country  that  permits 
the  production  and  exportation  of  opium  or 
Its  derivatives  for  other  than  medical  pur- 
poses; 

(2)  to  appropriate  monies  Immediately  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  New 
York  prisons  In  order  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  New 
York;  and 

(3)  to  apply  themselves  In  New  York  to  a 
radically  more  intensive  enforcement  of  fed- 
eral narcotic  laws. 

Presiding  Justice  Murphy  sUted; 

"The  time  Is  critical  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  tell  New  Yorkers  what  the  fed- 
eral government  Intends  to  do  about  heroin 


'  The  Federation  of  New  York  State  Judges, 
formed  in  1983  is  the  largest  judicial  organization 
in  the  history  of  New  York.  Its  membership,  listed 
in  the  margin  of  this  release,  represents  more  than 
2.000  New  York  Judges. 

'  A  copy  of  the  Federation's  resolution  is  attached 
to  this  press  release. 
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in  New  York.  It  is  the  federal  government 
that  is  morally  accountable  for  the  presence 
of  heroin  in  New  York,  for  that  government 
alone  has  the  duty  and  the  power  to  prevent 
its  importation. 

There  are  500,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  They  commit  100,000  crimes 
every  day.  They  kill,  rob,  and  steal.  Half  of 
these  addicts,  250,000  strong,  live  in  New 
York  State.  One  in  every  75  residents  of 
New  York  State  is  a  heroin  addict. 

"In  New  York  City.  America's  heroin  cap- 
ital, there  are  190.000  heroin  addicts,  a 
heroin  population  greater  than  the  total 
population  of  most  American  cities.  One  in 
every  40  of  Sew  York  City's  residenU  is  a 
heroin  addict 

"In  New  York  State  there  are  17,000  nar- 
cotic abusers  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17. 
There  are  in  New  York  State  390,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  who  reg- 
ularly use  drugs  such  as  cocaine  and  am- 
phetamines. In  1988,  New  York  State  will 
have  a  heroin  addict  population  of  270,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  1,500,000  abusers  of  drugs 
such  as  cocaine  and  amphetamines,  a  figure 
that  excludes  marijuana. 

"Is  it  not  wrong  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  withhold  money  from  New  York  for 
the  building  of  prisons  when  it  is  the  federal 
government  that  has  failed  in  its  duty  to 
stop  the  flow  of  heroin  into  New  York? 

"Will  the  federal  government  continue  to 
withhold  money  from  New  York  until  1  in 
every  20  of  New  York  City's  residents  is  a 
heroin  addict?  Or  will  the  federal  govern- 
ment grant  that  money  when  1  in  every  10 
of  New  York  City's  residents  is  a  heroin 
addict? 

"For  those  who  look  upon  a  catastrophe 
and  count  the  dollars,  let  them  consider 
that  in  1982  the  total,  direct  average  cost  to 
government  for  ore  unmarried,  unemployed 
male  drug  abuser  on  welfare  was  S7.000  an- 
nually, excluding  the  incredible  cost  of  his 
crimes.  The  dollar  value  of  one  addict's 
thefts  is  about  $30,000  per  year.  If  arrested 
in  1982,  the  average  cost  of  his  arrest  alone 
was  $3,300.  If  imprisoned,  the  1982  average 
cost  of  keeping  him  was  $21,000. 

"New  York  City  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  drugs 
and  crime.  In  this  city  there  is  a  hell,  the 
land  of  heroin  addicts.  They  have  not  died, 
yet  nothing  of  life  remains.  Anguish  is  their 
day.  torment  their  night,  affliction  their 
eternal  season,  and  crime  their  constant  in- 
dustry. Their  beds  are  the  broken  floors  and 
littered  rooftops  of  gutted  buildings,  their 
air  the  stink  of  excrement,  urine  and  vomit, 
their  time  measured  between  needle  points. 
Their  hell  has  made  life  hell  for  millions  of 
our  innocent  citizens. 

"If  the  federal  govertmient  does  not  im- 
mediately appropriate  monies  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  New  York 
prisons,  then  New  York  should  consider  di- 
recting its  police  officers  to  take  all  arrested 
narcotic  offenders  directly  to  federal  courts 
for  arraignment  and  prosecution. 

"If  the  federal  government  will  not  bring 
prisons  to  New  York,  then  New  York  should 
bring  prisoners  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment."* 
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MARCH  DECLARED  NATIONAL 
EYE  DONOR  MONTH 


February  6,  1985 


February  6,  1985 


CONGRESSMAN  A.  LINCOLN  IN 
DORCHESTER,  MA 


CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  best  gift  a  person  can  give  is 
to  be  an  organ  donor  to  renew  the 
lives  of  the  suffering.  Thanks  to  medi- 
cal advances  and  increased  national 
awareness  of  the  benefits  of  organ  do- 
nation, last  year  more  than  22,000 
Americans  were  restored  to  useful 
vision  through  a  corneal  transplant. 

This  procedure  has  a  90-percent  suc- 
cess rate  in  improving  sight  and  can 
only  be  done  with  donated  eye  tissue. 
No  synthetic  cornea  presently  is  effec- 
tive. People  in  all  walks  of  life,  from  2- 
month-old  infants  to  those  in  their 
nineties,  can  see  today  because  others 
gave  this  precious  gift.  However,  thou- 
sands more  people  without  vision 
could  benefit  from  this  operation  but 
are  not  being  helped  because  suitable 
corneal  tissue  is  not  always  available. 

A  united  national  effort  exists  to 
eliminate  this  shortage.  The  88  eye 
banks  belonging  to  the  Eye  Bank  Asso- 
ciation of  America  are  committed  to 
the  goal  of  having  a  cornea  readily 
available  for  anyone  suffering  from 
corneal  blindness.  These  eye  banks 
work  together  to  preserve  medical 
standards  of  the  highest  quality,  to 
promote  organ  and  tissue  donation, 
and  to  encourage  research  into  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  eye  dis- 
ease and  injury. 

The  major  barrier  contributing  to 
the  waiting  list  is  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  about  organ  and  tissue  do- 
nation. In  particular,  many  citizens  do 
not  realize  that  all  eye  tissue  is  accept- 
able for  donation,  regardless  of  the 
donor's  age  or  quality  of  vision.  Eye 
tissue  not  suitable  for  transplant  is 
used  for  research  projects  so  valuable 
information  can  be  gained  to  help  the 
thousands  of  others  with  diabetes, 
glaucoma,  retinal  disease,  and  other 
eye  problems. 

Therefore,  as  we  in  Congrress  have 
done  the  last  2  years,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  once  again  inform  the  public  of  the 
need  for  eye  donations  and  encourage 
more  Americans  to  become  organ 
donors.  By  doing  so,  we  designate 
March  1985  as  "National  Eye  Donor 
Month"  and  call  on  all  our  citizens  to 
support  this  humanitarian  cause  with 
appropriate  activity.* 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  1848,  a  little-known  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives toured  the  Boston  area, 
campaigning  on  behalf  of  the  national 
Whig  ticket,  led  by  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor. 

There  were  only  sparse  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  speeches  made  by  the 
39-year-old  Illinoisan,  who  was  more 
often  than  not  referred  to  as  "Abram" 
Lincoln. 

Thirteen  years  later,  when  he 
became  somewhat  better  known  and 
when  newspapers  started  getting  his 
name  right.  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln recalled  that  tour.  "Yes,  I  had 
been  chosen  to  Congress  from  the  wild 
West,  and  with  hayseed  in  my  hair  I 
went  to  Massachusetts,  the  most  cul- 
tured State  in  the  Union,  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  deportment." 

There  is  certainly  more  than  a  bit  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  typical  self-deprecating 
humor  in  the  recollection.  He  may 
have  taught  more  than  he  learned. 

Boston  at  the  time  was  a  leading 
manufacturer  and  exporter  of  orators 
of  the  grand  style.  His  audience  was 
not  prepared  for  the  tall,  lanky  west- 
erner telling  racy  stories,  ridiculing 
the  opposition,  and  laughing  at  his 
own  jokes  as  wildly  and  enthusiastical- 
ly as  amyone  in  the  hall. 

Listeners  were  surprised  that  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  be  speaking  to  them  in- 
dividually, instead  of  orating  to  a  large 
audience. 

Lincoln's  1848  tour  of  Massachusetts 
is  regarded  by  some  biographers  as  im- 
portant for  his  political  growth  and 
development. 

On  September  18.  1848.  Lincoln 
spoke  at  Richmond  Hall  in  Dorches- 
ter, then  a  town  of  7,000  and  now  a 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  Not  far  from 
the  site  of  that  speech  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Presidential  Library  now 
stands. 

On  February  19,  the  library  and  the 
Dorchester  Historical  Society  are 
sponsoring  "An  Evening  with  Con- 
gressman A.  Lincoln,"  a  symposium 
examining  the  early  career  of  the 
great  statesman  and  his  development 
before  and  after  his  Massachusetts 
campaign  tour,  and  to  assess  the  re- 
sults of  his  "lessons  in  deportment." 

This  event  demonstrates  the  con- 
tinuing ties  that  many  people  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  feel  directly  with 
that  great  President  and  the  desire  to 
learn  from  his  life.# 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  City  College  of  San  Francisco 
is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 
This  institution,  which  was  estab- 
lished during  the  depression,  has  pro- 
vided many  young  people  with  an  op- 
portunity for  education  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  have  had.  City 
College  students  have  included  a 
broad  range  of  people,  from  O.J.  Simp- 
son to  W.  "Michael  Blumenthal,  former 
Treasury  Secretary,  to  others  less  well 
known.  The  lives  of  all  of  them  were 
enhanced  by  their  experience  at  City 
College. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  about  the  school's  50th  an- 
niversary celebration: 

(By  Michael  A.  Robinson) 
I  was  a  child  of  the  Great  Depression, 
born  at  a  time  when  many  wondered  how 
they  would  struggle  through  the  day.  let 
alone  prepare  for  the  future. 

But  by  offering  its  students  free  tuition 
and  the  chance  for  improvement.  San  Fran- 
cisco Junior  College  not  only  prevailed,  it 
prospered. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  have 
passed  through  the  doors  of  what  is  now 
one  of  the  states  largest  two-year  communi- 
ty colleges.  Most  were  just  preparing  to  get 
a  good  job.  But  some,  like  sports  star  O.J. 
Simpson  and  actress  Lee  Meriwether, 
stopped  by  what  is  now  called  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  on  their  way  to  the  Big 
Time. 

Now  college  officials  want  to  boast  of 
their  success  as  they  prepare  to  launch  a 
long  list  of  events  to  mark  the  school's  50th 
anniversary. 

"First  of  all  we  want  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary." says  Hilary  Hsu.  chancellor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Community  College  District. 
"But  we  have  another  purpose,  too." 

"We  want  to  generate  the  necessary  and 
useful  excitement,  so  that  we  will  remain 
strong  for  the  next  50  years.  We  are  trying 
to  raise  money  for  an  endowment  for  schol- 
arships and  for  equipment  to  meet  the  stu- 
dents' need. 

This  will  give  us  a  little  more  independ- 
ence. Our  single  theme  is  to  maintain  the 
stature  of  City  College." 

As  part  of  the  celebration,  Meriwether 
will  star  in  the  first  of  four  evening  per- 
formances of  "The  Lion  in  Winter,"  begin- 
ning Feb.  7  at  the  City  College  Theater. 
Meriwether,  a  former  Miss  San  Francisco 
who  became  Miss  America,  also  will  serve  as 
the  mistress  of  ceremonies  for  the  college's 
Pounder's  Day  program. 

That  program  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  12  and 
will  be  marked  by  a  reception  at  Davies 
Symphony  Hall  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
dance  at  the  Gift  Center  Pavilion.  Mayor 
Feinstein  will  chair  the  event  with  Bur- 
roughs Corp.  Chairman  W.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal serving  as  the  keynote  speaker. 

Blumenthal.  who  was  President  Jimmy 
Carter's  Treasury  Secretary  from  1977  until 
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he  was  fired  in  1979.  will  recall  his  experi- 
ences in  San  Francisco  and  at  City  College. 
Blumenthal  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Shanghai  in  1947.  He  attended 
City  College  from  the  spring  semester  of 
1948  through  the  spring  semester  of  1949 
before  transferring  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Indeed.  Blumenthal's  experiences  mirror 
two  important  roles  City  College  plays,  says 
Hsu. 

The  school  serves  as  an  essential  reference 
point  for  many  foreign  studenu.  Nearly  70 
percent  of  the  college's  enrollment  are  from 
minority  groups,  many  of  whom  are  recent 
arrivals  from  overseas. 

"We  give  those  student*  a  springlward 
into  American  life. "  says  Hsu.  "They  need 
orientation  and  initiation  into  America." 

At  the  same  time.  City  College  is  success- 
ful at  preparing  students  for  transfer  to 
four-year  universities.  Only  Diablo  Valley 
College,  in  affluent  central  Contra  CosU 
County,  sends  more  students  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Not  bad  for  a  college  that  began  In  1935 
by  using  space  at  Galileo  High  School  and 
at  the  University  of  California  extension 
center  on  Powell  Street.  Back  then  enroll- 
ment was  1.700. 

Today  the  two-year  community  college  is 
a  sprawling  49-acre  campus  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  22,000.  A  $50  per  semester  fee 
is  now  charged,  a  result  of  state  budget 
woes.  Approximately  another  40.000  attend- 
ed non-credit  courses  through  various  cen- 
ters throughout  The  City  affiliated  with  the 
college. 

Funds  raised  through  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry events  will  be  used  to  improve  the  school, 
says  Hsu.« 


COAL  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 


•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored during  the  last  Congress  to 
create  a  Federal  Coal  Export  Commis- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

One-third  of  the  30  Commission 
members  would  represent  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  are  in- 
volved with  foreign  trade  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Commission  members 
would  represent  export  coal  producers 
and  traders,  coal  labor,  transporters  of 
export  coal  and  financial  institutions 
with  an  interest  in  the  international 
coal  trade. 

The  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to  in- 
crease the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  those  parties  involved  with  coal 
exports.  Among  the  Commission's 
mandates  as  provided  by  the  legisla- 
tion are  the  identification  of  diplomat- 
ic channels  to  increase  coal  exports; 
impediments  to  coal  exports;  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  coal  with  an  empha- 
sis on  those  in  developing  nations; 
availability  of  and  methods  of  financ- 
ing coal  exports;  and.  an  examination 
of     the     potential     for     small-     and 
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medium-coal  producers  to  enter  the 
export  trade  through  export  trading 
companies. 

The  importance  of  creating  such  a 
Commission,  which  would  be  author- 
ized for  a  2-year  period  by  this  bill.  Is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  international 
coal  trade  with  many  foreign  buyers 
being  governmental  entities.  The  U.S. 
Federal  Govem.nent  must  show  these 
buyers  that  it  is  committed  to  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  U.S.  market 
share  of  international  coal  demand. 
Further,  it  can  only  be  through  a  joint 
government-private  sector  effort  that 
many  of  the  impediments  to  the  coal 
export  trade  will  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  U.S. 
coal  exported  is  extremely  important 
to  our  domestic  economy.  In  1983,  the 
value  of  U.S.  coal  exports  was  over  $3 
billion.  Besides  making  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  efforts  to  narrow  the 
balance-of-trade  deficit,  these  coal  ex- 
ports create  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
coalfields.  In  the  transportation  sector 
and  at  our  ocean  ports. 

From  January  to  October  1984.  over 
7.7  million  tons  of  U.S.  coal  was  ex- 
ported to  64  countries.  About  71  per- 
cent of  that  figure  was  metallurgical 
coal  sales  and  28  percent  was  steam 
coal  sales.  Our  leading  markets  are 
Canada  which  purchased  26.5  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1984.  followed  by  Japan  whose  share 
was  20.3  percent.  These  two  countries 
are  followed  by.  in  order.  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Brazil,  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg,  the  United  King- 
dom, largely  due  to  that  nation's  coal 
strike,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
These  countries  all  purchased  over  2 
million  tons  of  U.S.  coal  during  the 
period  described  above. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  many  of  these  nations'  coal  market 
is  falling  from  levels  achieved  during 
past  years.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  the  lackluster  performance  of 
coal  In  recent  years,  such  as  the  world- 
wide lowering  of  demand  for  electrici- 
ty and  steel,  new  nuclear  powerplants 
coming  online  and  the  decline  in  pe- 
troleum prices. 

These  factors,  however,  affect  all 
coal-exporting  countries  and  are  not 
reasons  for  the  disproportionate  re- 
duction of  U.S.  market  share.  In  this 
regard.  U.S.  coal  is  hindered  mainly 
due  to  its  high  delivered  price.  Coal 
from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Canada.  Poland,  and  recently,  from 
Colombia,  often  sells  far  less  than  U.S. 
coal  In  the  Asian,  European,  and 
South  American  markets.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  Is  the  position  of  the 
dollar  In  International  money  markets. 
Another  pressing  reason  is  the  high 
cost  of  U.S.  railroad  transportation. 
Many  European  and  Japanese  buyers 
cite  transportation  costs  as  the  major 
reason  for  the  high  delivered  price  of 
U.S.  coal. 
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These  factors  are  the  very  ones 
which  I  hope  to  see  addressed  by  the 
Federal  Coal  Export  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  assistance  such  an  entity 
would  give  U.S.  coal  exporters  in  the 
areas  of  financing,  insurance,  and  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to  developing 
nations  who  have  growing  coal  re- 
quirements as  they  further  their  ef- 
forts to  industrialize.* 


RAISE  THE  CIGARETTE  EXCISE 
TAX 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
raise  the  Federal  cigarette  excise  tax 
permanently  to  40  cents  a  package. 
This  measure  would  adjust  the  ciga- 
rette tax  for  inflation,  help  compen- 
sate the  Federal  Government  for  the 
costs  associated  with  smoking-related 
illnesses  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide $7  billion  to  $9.5  billion  a  year  in 
new  revenue  to  reduce  the  enormous 
Federal  deficit. 

From  1951  through  1982.  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  was  8  cents  a  pack- 
age. A  provision  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
[TEFRA]  raised  this  tax  of  16  cents  a 
pack,  starting  in  January  1983;  howev- 
er, the  increase  is  only  temporary,  and 
the  tax  will  revert  to  8  cents  a  pack  on 
Octol>er  1  of  this  year. 

Much  has  happened  since  1951  to 
justify  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
cigarette  tax.  Consumer  prices  have 
risen  400  percent,  so  simply  to  main- 
tain the  tax's  original  revenue-raising 
power,  it  ought  to  be  increased  to  32 
cents  a  pack.  And  there  is  another 
good  reason  to  increase  the  cigarette 
tax:  The  harmful  effect  of  smoking  on 
human  health— which  was  not  well  un- 
derstood 34  years  ago,  but  which  is 
now  well  known  and  well  documented. 

C.  Everett  Koop,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  calls  ciga- 
rette smoking  "the  most  important  in- 
dividual health  risk  in  this  country." 
He  blames  smoking  for  more  prema- 
ture deaths  and  disabilities  than  any 
other  known  agent.  Says  Dr.  Koop: 
"There  is  no  single  more  effective 
action  a  person  can  take  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  cancer— and  of  dying  from  it— 
than  to  quit  smoking,  especially  ciga- 
rette smoking." 

The  amount  of  damage  done  by  ciga- 
rettes is  truly  staggering.  The  Surgeon 
General  links  smoking  to  30  percent  of 
all  cancer  deaths.  Smoking  is  a  major 
cause  of  cancers  of  the  lung,  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  and  esophagus,  and  a 
major  contributor  to  cancers  of  the 
bladder,  kidney,  and  pancreas.  Smok- 
ing accounts  for  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
chronic   lung   disease    in    the   United 
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States,  including  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema,  and  for  one-third  of 
all  coronary  heart  disease,  says  the 
Surgeon  General.  And  smoking  by 
pregnant  women  has  been  linked  to 
premature  birth,  fetal  injury,  and  low 
birth  weight. 

In  sum.  cigarette  smoking  is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  300,000  premature 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year, 
an  enormous  amount  of  disease  and 
disability,  and  untold  physical  and 
emotional  pain.  These  human  conse- 
quences are  terrible  enough,  yet  smok- 
ing results  in  enormous  economic  costs 
as  well. 

The  Departmnent  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  calculates  that  smok- 
ing leads  to  $13  billion  a  year  in  added 
health  costs  and  to  $25  billion  In  lost 
productivity.  Smokers  bear  much  of 
this  economic  burden;  however,  we  all 
share  it  to  some  extent  through 
higher  insurance  premlimis,  higher 
costs  for  Government  health  pro- 
grams, and  higher  costs  for  consumer 
goods. 

Absenteeism  caused  by  smoking 
translates  into  higher  costs  for  con- 
sumer products.  Nonsmokers  and  busi- 
nesses that  contribute  to  employee 
health  plans  pay  higher  insurance 
rates  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  treating 
smoking-related  illnesses.  Smoking 
also  leads  to  higher  Government  out- 
lays: nearly  $4  billion  a  year  in  in- 
creased spending  for  Medicare  alone. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  keep  the  cigarette  tax  from  re- 
turning to  8  cents  a  pack  later  this 
year,  aa  mandated  in  TEFRA,  and  it 
would  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  annual  revenue  that  we  can  ill 
afford  at  this  time.  But  the  bill  would 
go  much  further.  It  would  compensate 
for  34  years  of  inflation  and  bring  the 
cigarette  tax  more  in  line  with  current 
knowledge  about  the  costs  and  dan- 
gers of  smoking.  A  40  cent  tax  on  a 
package  of  cigarettes  would  raise 
about  $12  billion  each  year— $7  billion 
more  than  the  16  cent  tax  now  raises, 
and  $9.5  billion  more  than  the  8  cent 
tax  would  raise. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  a  higher  tax 
will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  smok- 
ing habits  of  those  who  already  smoke. 
However,  it  Is  likely  that  some  smok- 
ers will  choose  to  smoke  less,  and  that 
potential  smokers— especially  teen- 
agers—might be  deterred  by  the 
higher  tax  from  taking  up  an  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cigarette  tax  is  a 
significant,  relatively  untapped,  poten- 
tially lucrative,  and  entirely  justifiable 
source  of  revenue.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing, together  with  spending  cuts 
and  other  revenue-raising  measures,  is 
needed  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  strong  and 
long-lasting  period  of  economic 
growth. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  en- 
acting it  into  law.« 


February  6,  1985 


BETA  PSI  LAMBDA 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 


DR.  STECKEL  RECEIVES 
JONSSON  PRIZE 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  event  that  will  be  held  this 
weekend  in  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Richard 
Steckel,  the  founding  director  of  the 
Jonsson  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center  at  UCLA  will  receive  the  Jons- 
son Prize  for  his  work. 

Dr.  Steckel  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  achievement.  He  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege where  he  also  received  his  M.D. 
degree.  His  internship  at  UCLA  was 
followed  by  a  residency  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  clinical  associate  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethesda, 
MD. 

Dr.  Steckel  returned  to  UCLA  as  a 
professor  of  radiological  sciences  and 
was  appointed  the  founding  director  of 
the  Jonsson  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center  at  UCLA  in  1973. 

Dr.  Steckel  has  received  many 
awards  and  honors  and  is  well  known 
for  his  wide-ranging  areas  of  commu- 
nity service.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  Medical  and  Pe- 
diatric Oncology  Journal  and  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  ^e  American  Jour- 
nal of  Roentgenology.  He  serves  on 
numerous  consultant  panels  and  as  an 
institutional  site  visitor  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Steckel  has  been  the  principal 
investigator  and  director  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  research  support 
grants  and  is  continually  called  upon 
to  make  significant  professional  pres- 
entations. 

He  has  published  two  books  in  the 
field  of  cancer  diagnosis  and  nearly 
100  research  papers. 

Dr.  Steckel  s  award  this  Saturday 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  Jons- 
son Prize  has  been  created  by  the 
Kenneth  Jonsson  famUy  to  recognize 
significant  achievement  in  the  field  of 
cancer  research.  The  award  money 
will  be  used  in  a  research  project  of 
Dr.  Steckel's  choice. 

I  will  be  joined  by  many  figures  from 
the  entertainment  and  sports  worlds 
this  Saturday,  as  well  as  with  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Steckel's  friends  and  col- 
leagues. And,  I  know  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
adding  our  honor  to  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  his  fellow  man.* 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Beta  Psi  Lambda  Chap- 
ter of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 
Inc.  Chartered  in  Los  Angeles  during 
the  1940's.  Beta  Psi  Lambda  has  an  im- 
pressive history  of  community  involve- 
ment. Fraternity  members  have 
worked  relentlessly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity, particularly  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  health  care  and,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  share  just  a  few  of  their  accom- 
plishments with  my  colleagues. 

For  over  40  years.  Beta  Psi  Lambda 
has  been  active  in  the  pursuit  of  edu- 
cational excellence.  They  established  a 
perpetual  endowment  scholarship 
fund  which  benefits  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  graduate  students  and  are 
consistent  contributors  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  maintains  a  tutorial  service 
for  students  attending  high  school  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  chapter  is 
similarly  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  black  leadership  and  has  estab- 
lished several  ongoing  programs  for 
high  school  students,  including  work- 
shops on  public  speaking,  goal  setting, 
writing  skills,  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Beta  Psi  Lambda  also  sponsors 
a  leadership  conference  wherein  high 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  seek 
careers  in  management/leadership  re- 
lated fields. 

Furthermore,  this  chapter  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  mental  health  service  in  the 
community  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures and  workshops  geared  toward 
the  prevention  and  rehabilitation  of 
stress  and  depression  related  illnesses. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  in- 
volvement in  cultural  affairs  and  its 
preservation.  Beta  Psi  Lambda  has 
contributed  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port toward  such  worthy  efforts  as  the 
Brockman  Gallery  and  the  California 
Afro-American  Museum  at  Exposition 

Park. 

The  Beta  Psi  Lambda  Chapter  has 
also  been  politically  active  in  the  com- 
munity, sponsoring  bipartisan  public 
forums  featuring  local  elected  offi- 
cials. The  chapter  has  also  worked 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on 
ballot  issues,  voter  registration  drives 
and  fund-raising  techniques. 

In  1983.  Beta  Psi  Lambda  was  recog- 
nized as  "the  Outstanding  Chapter" 
by  the  Western  Region  Conference  of 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr. 
Homer  Mason,  who  as  president  of  the 
chapter     from     1981     through     1984 
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played  an  integral  role  in  the  fraterni- 
ty's growth  and  increased  recognition. 
Mr.  Mason  served  with  a  diligence  and 
enthusiasm  that  often  proved  to  be 
the  pivitol  force  necessary  to  complete 
many  projects.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  several  organizations  in  our 
fair  State,  including  California  Attor- 
neys for  Criminal  Justice,  100  Black 
Men  and  Sigma  Pi  Phi  Fraternity.  I 
aim  honored  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishments of  both  Beta  Psi 
Lambda  and  Mr.  Homer  Mason  and 
wish  to  extend  my  very  best  to  the 
membership  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization.* 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY-THE-OLDER- 
WORKER  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 


•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sistence of  age  discrimination  and  de- 
clining employment  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  require  us  to  keep  up 
our  fight  to  improve  job  opportunities 
for  those  older  workers  who  wish  to 
continue  working. 

The  facts  about  older  worker  em- 
ployment problems  are  startling.  Ac- 
cording to  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor        SUtistics,        unemployment 
among  older  workers  is  growing  faster 
than  among  all  other  age  groups.  Once 
unemployed,  older  workers  remain  out 
of  the  work  force  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  young  workers.  Older  workers  are 
also  three  times  as  likely  as  younger 
workers  to  simply  give  up  on  the  job 
search  and  drop  out  of  the  labor  force 
after  a  long  period  of  unemployment. 
The    causes    of    these    employment 
problems  can  be  traced  to  persistent 
age   stereotypes   and   widespread   age 
discrimination     in    the    work     force. 
Recent  national  surveys  Indicate  that 
8  of  10  Americans  believe  that  age  dis- 
crimination   is    a    problem    for    most 
older  workers.  Moreover,  6  of  10  em- 
ployers also  believe  that  age  discrimi- 
nation is  widespread  in  the  labor  force. 
Overcoming  these  stereotypes  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  national  effort  to 
promote  the  virtues  of  older  workers 
and  to  change  attitudes  about  them  In 
the  work  force. 

I  am  encouraged  along  these  lines  by 
what  some  companies  are  doing  to  hire 
and  retain  older  workers.  Programs 
such  as  job  sharing,  flexitime,  retrain- 
ing, and  part-time  jobs  are  being  made 
available  to  older  workers  to  encour- 
age them  to  remain  on  the  job.  Studies 
,  indicate  that  older  workers  are  pro- 
ductive and  reliable  and  that  employ- 
ers can  benefit  from  their  expertise  on 
the  job. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  very  little  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  older  workers.  One  excep- 
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tlon  is  the  senior  community  service 
employment  program  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  program  provides  65,000  low- 
income  older  workers  with  meaningful 
and  productive  jobs  in  their  communi- 
ties. It  is  essential  that  this  program 
be  continued  and.  If  possible,  expand- 
ed to  help  employ  many  more  older 
workers. 

Providing  employment  opportunities 
for  the  older  worker  Is  an  Important 
and  necessary  goal,  not  only  for  today 
but  for  the  future.  Moreover,  those 
older  Americans  who  are  employed  are 
four  times  as  likely  as  all  others  to 
avoid  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

For  these  reasons,  I,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  along  with  103  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  House,  today  join 
with  Senators  Heinz  and  Glenn  in  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  older  worker  and  to  en- 
courage employers  to  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  these 
workers.  Specifically,  we  are  request- 
ing that  the  President  authorize  the 
week  of  March  10  through  16,  1985.  as 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week.  During  this  week  special  pro- 
grams would  be  scheduled  around  the 
country  to  Inform  employers  and  the 
public  about  older  worker  resources 
and  to  educate  older  persons  about 
available  employment  opportunities. 
The  outcome  should  be  Increased  visi- 
bility of  the  need  for  employing  older 
workers,  a  better  understanding 
among  employers  of  the  benefits  of 
employing  older  Americans,  and  wider 
employment  opportunities  for  those 
older  Individuals  who  would  like  to 
make  a  contribution  to  society.* 


CONTINUE  VA  AST>  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FIELD  OFFICES 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
told  the  House  about  Reagan  adminis- 
tration plans  to  cut  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration counseling  centers  and  Social 
Security  field  and  regional  offices. 
This  effort  to  reduce  direct  services  to 
taxpayers  Is  not  limited  to  Social  Secu- 
rity and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Rather,  the  administration  plans  a 
major  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
regional  offices  and  field  offices  of  all 
agencies. 

To  stop  this  from  happening.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Representative 
Norm  Dicks  in  introducing  legislation 
to  continue  the  10  regional  office 
structure  of  the  Government.  This  re- 
gional structure  was  a  creation  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  In  an  effort  to 
bring  the  Government  closer  to  the 
people  It  serves,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion issued  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  Circular  A-105  setting  out  the 
standard  Federal  regions.  It  was  a 
good  idea  then  and  it  is  a  good  idea 
now. 

Let's  face  it:  taxpayers  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  amount  and  quality  of 
service  they  get  from  Government  for 
their  tax  dollars.  This  is  a  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  to  restore 
confidence  in  Government.  If  we  elimi- 
nate the  most  visible,  accessible,  and 
responsive  Government  offices— those 
spread  throughout  the  country— we  in- 
crease taxpayer  hostility  and  further 
reduce  confidence  in  Government. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  this  legislation 
soon  to  preserve  Government  services 
to  our  constituents  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  public  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government.* 


INTER-LATA  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMPETITION  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Inter-LATA 
Telecommunications  Competition  Act 
of  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  too  well 
aware  of  the  tumult  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry— an  upheaval 
which  is  primarily  attributable  to  the 
divestiture  of  the  AT&T  monopoly.  In 
the  year  since  AT&T  divested  itself  of 
its  local  operating  companies,  the  rate- 
payers of  America  have  been  not  only 
confronted  with  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  local  rates,  but  also  threat- 
ened with  the  imposition  of  end-user 
access  charges  or— as  the  FCC  now 
calls  them— subscriber  line  charges. 
The  concern  for  continued  universal 
telephone  service  became  so  great  in 
the  98th  Congress  that  this  body  felt 
compelled  to  overwhelmingly  approve 
the  Universal  Telephone  Service  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1984.  largely  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
end-user  access  charges.  Indeed,  my 
concern  has  remained  so  great  that 
my  first  action  in  the  99th  Congress 
was  to  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit 
imposition  of  those  unfair  and  unjusti- 
fied charges. 

However,  we  are  told  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  local  rate  increases  or 
the  imposition  of  subscriber  line 
charges  which  the  FCC  has  ordered 
effective  in  June.  We  have  heard 
promises  that  the  telephone  user  will 
soon  begin  to  realize  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased competition  which  will  come 
as  a  result  of  the  divestiture.  But  I  am 
worried.  Mr.  Speaker:  worried  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  initiated  the  deregulation  of 
AT&T  without  sufficient  marketplace 
competition  to  protect  the  consumer; 
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worried  that  terms  of  the  divestiture 
agreement  entered  into  by  AT&T  do 
not  ensure  the  rapid  growth  of  compe- 
tition necessary  to  justify  the  burdens 
placed  upon  consumers  by  that  agree- 
ment and  its  sometimes  erroneous  in- 
terpretation; worried  that  consumers 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  divesti- 
ture without  experiencing  any  positive 
benefits. 

The  deregulation  of  AT&T  by  the 
Commission  has  already  begun.  In 
alaring  display  of  the  Commission's 
deregulatory  zeal,  the  Commission  has 
permitted  AT&T  to  sell  its  regulated 
services  on  an  unregulated  basis 
through  a  separate  subsidiary— only  a 
very  short  step  away  from  complete 
deregulation  of  AT&T's  services.  The 
Commission  also  moved  away  from 
cost-based  rate  regulation  when  it  au- 
thorized AT&T's  "Reach  Out  Amer- 
ica" scheme— long-distance  service  at  a 
price  below  AT&T's  admitted  cost  of 
providing  the  service,  another  effort 
to  drive  its  fledgling  competitors  from 
the  market.  While  these  and  other  de- 
regulatory actions  may  be  worthy 
long-term  goals,  deregulation  of  the 
carrier  which  retains  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  long-distance  voice 
market  defies  the  realities  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  fails  to  serve  the  public 
interest  which  the  Conunission  is 
charged  with  protecting. 

Moreover,  given  today's  regulatory 
scheme,  I  am  unsure  of  the  ability  of 
alternative  long-distance  carriers  to 
compete  with  an  entrenched  monopoly 
of  AT&T's— albeit  somewhat  dimin- 
ished—size. We  are  told  that  the  arriv- 
al of  equal  access  mandated  by  the 
consent  agreement— which  we  must  re- 
member was  willingly  entered  into  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Department  of 
Justices  antitrust  suit  against 
AT&T— will  encourage  competition  by 
placing  AT&T  and  its  competitors  on 
an  equal  basis.  But  this  argument  fails 
to  recognize  that  AT&T's  competitors 
already  enjoy  a  significant  cost  advan- 
tage as  compensation  for  their  inferior 
access— a  cost  advantage  which  placed 
AT&T  and  its  competitors  on  a  theo- 
retical equal  basis  even  prior  to  the  di- 
vestiture. Yet  after  10  years  of  mar- 
ketplace competition.  AT&T  retains 
an  overwhelming  share  of  the  long-dis- 
tance market.  Clearly  the  availability 
of  technical  equal  access  alone  will  not 
lead  to  increased  competition.  With 
nothing  more,  AT&T  will  remain  an 
overwhelming  monopoly  and  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  built  into  the  con- 
sent agrement  will  not  soon  reach  the 
consumer. 

In  addition,  equal  access  as  it  is 
being  implemented  today  hinders 
rather  than  facilitates  the  develop- 
ment of  competition.  When  an  end 
office  is  converted  to  equal  access,  the 
other  common  carriers,  or  OCC's,  are 
charged  the  same  rate  as  AT&T  for  a 
system  which  still  places  inequitable 
burdens  on  competition  and  which  ap- 
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pears   to   perpetuate   AT&T's   market 
dominance. 

As  equal  access  in  implemented  in 
individual  end  offices,  the  OCC  dis- 
count is  terminated  for  lines  servicing 
those  offices.  But.  because  only  a 
small  number  of  subscribers  within  a 
market  are  served  by  an  individual 
office,  additional  costs  are  incurred  by 
the  OCC's  which  are  not  borne  by 
AT&T.  For  instance,  it  is  highly  ineffi- 
cient for  OCC's  to  use  mass  media  to 
advertise  the  benefits  or  even  the 
availability  of  equal  access  when  only 
a  small  minority  of  potential  custom- 
ers in  the  market  are  able  to  use  the 
new  and  improved  service.  Instead,  the 
OCC's  must  resort  to  targeted  adver- 
tising techniques,  such  as  direct  mail, 
that  are  far  more  expensive.  The  cur- 
rent system  also  forces  the  OCC's  to 
develop  and  utilize  dual  billing  sys- 
tems within  the  same  market— one 
billing  system  which  reflects  the  dis- 
counted inferior  access  rates  and  a 
separate  billing  system  which  reflects 
the  new  and  higher  equal  access  rate. 
AT&T  does  not  incur  these  increased 
costs  for  advertizing  and  billing  be- 
cause it  and  its  customers  already 
enjoy  premium  access  throughout  the 
market. 

Further,  the  current  practice  of  pro- 
viding equal  access  through  individual 
end  offices,  rather  than  through 
access  tandems— systems  which  link 
several  end  offices— requires  costly 
and  inefficient  connections  for  the 
OCC's.  Rather  than  use  a  small 
number  of  trunk  lines  from  their 
switch  to  an  access  tandem— which  in 
turn  is  tied  to  several  end  offices,  thus 
pooling  traffic— OCC's  must  purchase 
individual  trunk  lines  to  each  equal 
access  end  office.  Given  their  minute 
market  share,  the  individual  OCC  does 
not  generate  sufficient  traffic  from 
each  end  office  to  utilize  even  a  small 
portion  of  a  trunk  line's  capacity.  The 
competitors  are  forced  to  bear  the  cost 
of  facilities  which  they  have  no  hope 
of  ever  using.  Again,  this  extraordi- 
nary cost  of  equal  access  is  not  paid  by 
AT&T. 

The  most  burdensome  aspect  of  the 
current  system  is  the  practice  of  rout- 
ing default  traffic  to  AT&T— a  prac- 
tice which  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
AT&T's  monopoly  of  the  long-distance 
market.  When  an  end  office  is  convert- 
ed to  equal  access,  subscribers  served 
by  that  facility  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  a  preferred  long-dis- 
tance carrier.  This  choice  was  one  of 
the  centerpieces  of  the  consent  agree- 
ment. But  the  Bell  Operating  Compa- 
nies are  permitted  to  automatically 
route  calls  to  AT&T  for  any  subscriber 
who  neglects  to  select  a  carrier.  The 
local  operating  companies  have  no  in- 
centive to  encourage  the  subscriber  to 
make  a  choice.  Currently,  AT&T  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  a  large  number 
of  default  subscribers— on  the  order  of 
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70  percent— as  indicated  by  what  Is  ac- 
tually happening  in  already  converted 
markets.  This  practice  serves  to  main- 
tain AT&T's  monopoly  and  to  deny 
the  benefits  of  competition  to  those 
bearing  the  presumed,  but  unproven, 
additional  costs  of  divestiture— the 
consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  InterLATA 
Telecommunications  Competition  Act 
of  1985  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
changes  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry on  consumers  by  smoothing  the 
transition  from  a  Government-regulat- 
ed monopoly  to  a  fully  competitive 
long-distance  market.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  twofold:  First,  to  promote 
competition  in  long-distance  telecom- 
munications service;  and  second,  to 
prevent  the  premature  deregulation  of 
the  dominant  common  carrier— 
AT&T— but  then  to  facilitate  its  de- 
regulation once  it  is  shown  not  to  pos- 
sess monopoly  power,  which,  for  too 
many  years,  has  worked  against  free- 
enterprise  competition. 

The  bill  seeks  to  ensure  for  the  tele- 
phone consumer  the  benefits  sought 
in  the  divestiture  agreement  and  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  potential 
abuses  by  AT&T  with  its  monopoly 
power  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
for  AT&T's  deregulation  when  that 
potential  no  longer  exists. 

The  bill  addresses  the  deregulation 
of  AT&T  by  providing  that  the  FCC 
may  not  deregulate  AT&T  unless- 
after  a  full  agency  hearing— the  FCC 
finds  that  with  respect  to  every  local 
access  transport  area  [LATA],  AT&T 
does  not  possess  monopoly  power  in 
providing  inter-LATA  telecommunica- 
tions service.  In  defining  the  monopo- 
ly power  standard  to  be  applied,  the 
bill  adopts  traditional  antitrust  princi- 
ples which  are  well  established  in  case 
law.  Under  this  traditional  view,  mo- 
nopoly power  is  the  'ability  to  control 
prices  or  exclude  competition."  The 
test  which  has  been  developed  by  case 
law  begins  with  an  examination  of 
market  share.  If  a  market  partici- 
pant's share  of  the  market  is  signifi- 
cantly large,  that  participant  has 
often  been  presumed  to  possess  mo- 
nopoly power.  Consistent  with  this  ap- 
proach and  in  accord  with  case  law. 
the  bill  deems  monopoly  power  to 
exist  if  AT&T's  share  of  the  long-dis- 
tance market  exceeds  60  percent. 
ATT's  share  currently  exceeds  90  per- 
cent. 

Those  who  urge  the  rapid  deregula- 
tion of  AT&T  have  misinterpreted  and 
taken  statements  out  of  context  from 
cases  which  suggest  that  monopoly 
power  is  not  determined  by  examining 
market  share  alone;  but  rather,  re- 
quires examination  of  other  factors  to 
determine  whether  the  power  to  con- 
trol prices  or  exclude  competition 
exists.  Such  judicial  statements  have 
been  made,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  cases 
where  the  market  share  involved  was 
less  than  that  which  warranted  a  pre- 
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sumption  that  monopoly  power  exist- 
ed. In  such  cases,  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
sumption concerning  the  existence  of 
monopoly  power  based  on  market 
share  alone  required  a  fuller  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  to  determine  whether 
the  power  to  control  prices  or  to  ex- 
clude competition  existed.  The  test  for 
monopoly  power,  developed  over  time 
through  case  law,  is  twofold:  First,  if  a 
market  participant  has  a  large  enough 
market  share,  it  is  found  to  possess 
monopoly  power  on  that  basis  alone; 
second,  if.  however,  the  market  partic- 
ipant does  not  fall  into  that  market 
share  category,  the  court  can  look  to 
other  factors  to  find  monopoly  i>ower. 
The  bill  utilizes  this  traditional  ap- 
proach. Monopoly  power  is  conclusive- 
ly deemed  to  exist  if  AT&T  possesses  a 
long-distance  market  share  In  excess 
of  60  percent.  If  AT&T's  market  share 
is  60  percent  or  less,  monopoly  power 
can  nevertheless  be  found  to  exist  if 
AT&T  retains  the  ability  to  control 
prices  or  exclude  competition. 

Of  course,  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
possession  of  monopoly  power,  with- 
out more,  is  not  actionable.  Some  evi- 
dence of  abuse  of  that  power  is  neces- 
sary before  the  antitrust  laws  impose 
liability.  But  this  bill  does  not  impose 
antitrust  liability  upon  AT&T.  This 
bill  merely  uses  the  antitrust  monopo- 
ly power  standard— a  standard  devel- 
oped by  years  of  case  law  application— 
to  establish  a  rational  basis  for  trans- 
forming AT&T  from  a  monopoly  long 
regulated  by  the  Government  to  a  de- 
regulated entity  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. That  the  regulated  entity 
has  not  abused  its  monopoly  power  is 
an  insufficient  standard  to  determine 
whether  regulation  remains  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  Rather, 
before  the  protection  of  regulation  is 
removed,  the  safeguard  of  adequate 
competition  should  be  demonstrated 
to  exist  so  that  the  public  interest  will 
not  be  placed  at  risk. 

By  applying  this  monoploy  power 
standard,  the  bill  prevents  the  prema- 
ture deregulation  of  AT&T.  This  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to:  The  ter- 
mination of  cost-based  rate  regulation; 
the  termination  of  rate  regulation 
based  on  average  costs;  the  termina- 
tion of  tariff  filing  requirements;  the 
elimination  of  Computer  II  separation 
requirements;  forbearance  from  regu- 
lation within  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
mission's orders  Issued  In  CC  Docket 
No.  79-252;  and  any  similar  or  related 
actions  having  the  same  or  similar 
effect.  Allowing  the  Commission  to  de- 
regulate AT&T  only  when  AT&T  no 
longer  possesses  monopoly  power  will 
protect  the  telephone  ratepayer  from 
the  EKJtential  anticompetitive,  antlcon- 
sumer  activities  of  an  unregulated  mo- 
nopoly. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  premature  deregulation  of 
AT&T,  the  bill  also  encourages  compe- 
tition, thus  bringing  to  the  consumer 
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the  benefits  sought  by  the  divestiture 
of  AT&T.  The  bill  provides  that  nei- 
ther the  FCC  nor  any  State  conunis- 
sion may  permit  any  tariff  for  Inter- 
LATA  exchange  access  to  remain  or 
become  effective  unless  the  rate 
charged  to  other  common  carriers  Is 
55  ijercent  less  than  the  rate  charged 
to  AT&T  for  such  access  until  the 
Commission,  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar local  access  transport  area  [LATA] 
and  upon  full  agency  hearing,  makes 
both  of  two  required  findings.  First. 
the  Commission  must  determine  that 
AT&T  does  not  possess  monopoly 
power  In  providing  any  long-distance 
telecommunications  service  from  that 
LATA.  Second,  the  Commission  must 
find  that  true  equal  access  Is  available 
for  OCC's  to  substantially  all  end  of- 
fices within  that  LATA. 

Tying  the  phaseout  of  the  OCC  dis- 
count to  both  the  elimination  of  mo- 
nopoly power  by  AT&T  and  to  the 
availability  of  equal  access  must  be 
the  cornerstone  of  any  effort  to 
ensure  greater  competition  In  long-dis- 
tance teleconununlcatlons  services. 
Only  when  both  these  conditions  are 
met  can  the  long-distance  market  be 
considered  competitive. 

As  noted  earlier,  technical  equal 
access  Is  not  sufficient  to  develop  a 
competitive  market  when  one  of  the 
market  participants  already  possesses 
a  monopoly.  During  the  10  years  in 
which  OCC's  have  competed  with 
AT&T,  the  OCC's  have  gained  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  market  even 
though  they  were  at  least  partly  com- 
pensated for  their  Inferior  access. 
Therefore,  loss  of  monopoly  power  by 
AT&T  must  be  added  to  the  equation 
before  the  OCC  discount  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences. 

Conversely,  phasing  out  the  OCC 
discount  based  solely  on  the  loss  of 
monopoly  power  by  AT&T  would  like- 
wise fall  to  produce  a  lasting  competi- 
tive market.  If  equal  access  were  not  a 
precondition  to  the  phasing  out  of  the 
OCC  discount.  AT&T  would  swiftly 
regain  monopoly  power  when  the 
OCC's  began  paying  the  same  price  for 
an  Inferior  service. 

The  equal  access  required  by  this 
bill  must  be  equivalent  in  type  and 
quality  to  that  provided  AT&T.  The 
equality  requirement  Is  broad,  extend- 
ing to  ancillary  services  provided  to 
AT&T.  Such  ancillary  services  are  de- 
fined by  the  bill  to  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  700-servlce;  800-servlce;  op- 
erator assistance;  and  customer  billing. 
To  avoid  inefficient  and  costly  trunk- 
Ing  by  both  OCC's  and  local  telephone 
companies,  equal  access  must  be  pro- 
vided through  access  tandems  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  Finally, 
so  that  OCC's  do  not  bear  Inequlvalent 
marketing  and  billing  burdens,  the 
Commission  must  find  that  the  de- 
scribed equal  access  Is  available  to  sub- 
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stantially  all  the  end  offices  within 
the  local  access  transport  area  in  ques- 
tion before  terminating  the  OCC  dis- 
count for  end  offices  within  that 
LATA. 

In  order  to  fully  address  the  prob- 
lem, the  bill  applies  to  tariffs  filed 
with  the  State  commissions,  as  well  as 
to  those  filed  with  the  PCC.  The  bill 
does  not  infringe,  however,  on  the 
States'  ability  to  establish  rate  levels 
for  exchange  access.  Instead,  the  bill 
requires  only  that  a  specific  minimum 
differential  be  maintained  between 
the  rate  paid  by  AT&T  and  that  paid 
by  the  OCC's  until  equal  access  has 
been  made  available  and  the  market  is 
demonstrated  to  be  competitive. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  without  spe- 
cial provision,  local  telephone  compa- 
nies could  experience  a  revenue  short- 
fall due  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
OCC  discount.  The  bill  prevents  any 
such  shortfall  by  allowing  the  local 
telephone  company  to  adjust  its  access 
rates  to  both  AT«&T  and  OCC's  while 
maintaining  the  required  55-percent 
differential.  In  short,  the  bill  guaran- 
tees that  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
on  local  telephone  companies  will  be 
revenue  neutral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumers  of  tele- 
phone service  are  today  bearing  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  frequently  in- 
accurate interpretations  of  the  divesti- 
ture agreement  but  are  not  receiving 
its  benefits.  Moving  swiftly  and  ration- 
ally to  a  truly  competitive  long-dis- 
tance telecommunications  market  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  this  bill  while 
guarding  against  premature  deregula- 
tion of  AT&T  is  the  best  way  to  deliv- 
er those  benefits  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently to  consumers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  L. 
McLEAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  my  constituent,  chief  of  police  of 
the  city  of  Ventura,  Rayond  L. 
McLean  on  his  retirement. 

Ray  McLean  became  chief  of  police 
in  Ventura  in  1978.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  been  chief  of  police  of  the  city 
of  Montclair.  CA,  from  1959.  In  his 
current  position.  Chief  McLean  has 
155  personnel  under  his  jurisdiction 
for  a  city  whose  population  is  85,000. 

Some  of  his  significant  accomplish- 
ments include  reorganization  of  the 
department  and  reprioritization  of 
levels  of  service  due  to  cutback  re- 
quirements of  "proposition  13."  He 
was  project  director  of  a  $5  million 
program  to  construct  a  police/fire 
headquarters  building  and  developed 
an  integrated  computer-aided  police/ 
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fire  dispatch  center.  automated 
records  system,  crime  analysis  system 
and  automated  dictation  system. 

Chief  McLean  has  32  years  experi- 
ence in  law  enforcement,  including  the 
two  stints  as  chief  of  the  cities  of  Ven- 
tura and  Montclair.  He  received  his 
B.A.  in  sociology  in  1958  at  California 
State  College.  Los  Angeles  and  attend- 
ed the  FBI  National  Academy  in  1965. 
He  holds  a  special  subjects  teaching 
credential  and  executive  certificate- 
POST.  Ray  is  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  California  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation and  the  California  Peace  Of- 
ficers Association. 

Chief  McLean  is  retiring  from  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  Ven- 
tura to  affiliate  himself  with  the  office 
of  the  California  State  attorney  gener- 
al. He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
citizens  of  Ventura.* 


HONORING  CHARLES  W. 
KUNKLE.  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PSWlfSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  €,  1985 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Johnstown's  leading  citizens  and  most 
community-spirited  leaders  is  stepping 
down  as  head  of  the  Johnstown  Area 
Regional  Industries,  the  economic  de- 
velopment arm  of  the  area. 

Holding  this  voluntary  post  for  over 
a  decade.  Charlie  Kunkle  led  the 
Johnstown  community  through  some 
of  its  most  difficult  times.  His  work 
has  been  synonymous  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  industry  to  the  area,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  downtown  Johns- 
town area,  and  the  growing  diversifica- 
tion of  the  economic  base. 

Charlie  Kunkle  is  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  demonstrate  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about.  What  makes  us  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world?  It  is  the 
unselfish,  volunteer  acts  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  take  their 
time  to  help  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  last  decade  has  been  a  difficult 
one  for  the  Johnstown  community. 
Economic  problems  have  often  seemed 
to  topple  over  one  another.  Yet,  Char- 
lie never  lost  his  dedication,  his  hopes, 
his  imagination,  and  his  commitment 
to  the  people  of  the  area  and  their 
needs. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  closely  over  those  years.  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  we 
never  would  have  achieved  what  we 
have  without  the  work  of  Charlie 
Kunkle. 

Even  in  an  interview  given  recently 
noting  his  formal  departure  from 
JARI.  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  about 
the  area's  future,  saying  "We're  ready 
to  go." 

In  recognizing  future  ecomomic  suc- 
cess, we  will  remember  in  the  Johns- 
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town  area  that  the  foundation  for  the 
future  has  been  laid  by  the  work  and 
dedication  of  Charlie  Kunkle. 

In  giving  tribute  to  a  fellow  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  "The  only  guide 
to  a  man  is  his  conscience;  the  only 
shield  to  his  memory  is  the  rectitude 
and  sincerity  of  his  action."  Against 
this  measure,  Charlie  Kunkle  deserves 
our  congratulations  and  our  highest 
possible  praise.* 


ROMANIA,  PERSECUTION,  AND 
MFN  STATUS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  met  with  a  friend  who  had 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  East- 
ern Ehirope.  During  our  visit,  he  re- 
counted to  me  several  disturbing  inci- 
dents of  religious  persecution  in  Ro- 
mania, a  nation  which  currently 
enjoys  most-favored-nation  [MFN] 
status. 

There  Is.  apparently,  a  well-defined 
cycle  to  such  persecution  in  Roma- 
nia—a cycle  based  on  the  fear  of  losing 
MFN  status.  Because  such  status  is  re- 
viewed each  summer,  religious  perse- 
cution is  the  harshest  during  the 
winter  months.  It  then  begins  to  slack- 
en as  the  time  for  renewal  approaches. 
By  June— the  month  the  President  no- 
tifies Congress  of  his  intent  to  renew 
or  cancel  MFN  status— religious  perse- 
cution is  almost  nonexistent.  Once 
this  status  has  been  secured  for  an- 
other year,  persecution  picks  up  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Romanian  officials  that  Con- 
gress is  aware  of  the  persecution  that 
occurs  in  their  country  throughout 
the  year,  not  just  in  June.  As  a  signa- 
tory of  the  Helsinki  international  ac- 
cords on  human  rights,  Romania  has 
pledged  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion for  its  citizens.  The  Romanian 
Government's  actions,  however,  are 
far  different  from  its  rhetoric.  I 
learned  of  church  burnings  and  the 
denial  of  Internal  passports  for  pas- 
tors, among  other  incidents. 

Given  this  cycle  of  persecution,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempts to  grant  MFN  status  every  3 
years  rather  than  every  year.  Without 
guarantees  of  religious  freedom  for  all 
Romanians,  we  would  be  condemning 
many  to  extended  periods  of  persecu- 
tion.* 
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THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
98th  Congress  approved  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  in  June  of  last 
year.  While  I  am  generally  in  favor  of 
measures  to  eliminate  the  deficit  and 
reform  our  present  tax  system.  I  felt 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  were  unsound  and. 
therefore,  voted  against  this  legisla- 
tion. Section  179  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  is  one  provision  in  particular 
which  I  believe  creates  unnecessary 
hardships  for  the  taxpayer. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  section  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  provides  for 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice rules  and  regulations  on  the  tax- 
ation of  automobiles  used  for  business 
purposes.  The  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  as  established  in  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  require  taxpayers  to  sub- 
stantiate any  tax  credit  or  deduction 
for  business  use  of  listed  property  with 
adequate  contemporaneous  records.  In 
order  to  comply  with  this  requirement, 
taxpayers  must  maintain  cumbersome 
logs  or  journal  with  individual  entries 
specifying  names  purposes,  mileage, 
and  times  for  property  used  for  per- 
sonal and  business  purposes. 

On  January  25,  1985,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  announced  it  will 
issue  temporary  and  proposed  regula- 
tions modifying  the  requirement  to 
keep  adequate  contemporaneous 
records  for  automobiles  and  certain 
other  vehicles.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  contends  that  these  modifica- 
tions will  reduce  substantially  the  rec- 
ordkeeping burden  imposed  for  certain 
vehicles  used  for  business  purposes.  I 
still  believe,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
which  established  the  recordkeeping 
requirement  should  be  repealed. 

The  simplicity  of  our  tax  system  is 
an  important  aspect  to  consider  when 
making  changes  to  the  Tax  Code.  The 
simplicity  can  be  measured  by  how 
well  taxpayers  understand  the  tax 
system  and  how  easily  they  can 
comply  with  its  provisions.  A  finance 
minister  to  Louis  XIV  once  wrote, 
•The  art  of  taxation  consists  in  so 
plucking  the  goose  as  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  feathers  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  hissing."  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
farmers,  electricians,  plumbers,  sales- 
men, painters,  doctors,  and  a  list  of 
others  attempting  to  comply  with 
these  recordkeeping  requirements.  Re- 
gardless of  the  particular  field  of 
work,  the  complaints  I  am  hearing 
from  my  constituents  are  all  the  same. 
These  taxpayers  are  frustrated  from 
daily  attempting  to  maintain  meticu- 
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lous  records  for  each  business  related 
trip  they  make  in  their  automobile. 
The  upkeep  of  these  records  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  large 
amounts  of  paperwork. 

I  do  not  believe  taxpayers  should  be 
subjected  to  the  overall  hassles  of  ad- 
hering to  these  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. Accordingly,  I  have  introduced 
the  Business  Tax  Records  Reduction 
Act  of  1985,  H.R.  783,  to  repeal  section 
179  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  I  am 
concerned  that  our  Tax  Code  be  sound 
enough  to  force  strong  compliance 
with  regulations  for  deductions  relat- 
ing to  automobiles  used  for  business 
purposes.  I  do  not.  however,  believe  we 
should  continue  to  unduly  burden  the 
American  taxpayer  with  this  bother- 
some recordkeeping  requirement.* 


SAXONBURG  WORKS  SALUTED 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENHSyLVAltlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  the  employees  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.'s  Saxonburg 
Works  in  Clinton  Township.  Butler 
County.  PA.  Next  week  the  plant  is 
scheduled  to  produce  its  100  millionth 
ton  of  high  quality  sinter  since  becom- 
ing operational  in  1958. 

Although  relatively  obscure  in  the 
iron  and  steel  making  process,  sinter  is 
an  important  blast  furnace  feedstock. 
Sinter  consists  of  recycled  materials 
beia,ring  iron  ore  as  well  as  newly 
mined  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  dolo- 
mite. These  and  other  raw  materials 
are  fed  through  a  processing  line  that 
fuses  them  into  a  honeycomb-like 
rock.  The  sinter  is  then  cooled  and 
crushed  for  shipment  to  the  blast  fur- 
naces at  United  SUtes  Steel's  Edgar 
Thompson  Works  in  Braddock,  PA. 

While  imports  have  caused  markets 
for  steel  products  produced  in  United 
States  Steel's  Mon  Valley  operation  to 
evaporate,  the  Saxonburg  Works  has 
normally  been  able  to  provide  jobs  for 
80  to  100  area  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again.  I  salute  the 
people  of  the  Saxonburg  Works  and 
congratulate  them  on  producing  their 
100  millionth  ton  of  quality  product.* 
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This  program,  first  enacted  in  1982, 
is  designed  to  assist  the  long-term  un- 
employed by  providing  8  to  14  weeks 
of  supplemental  benefits  to  those  who 
have  exhausted  39  weeks  of  other 
State  and  Federal  jobless  payments. 
Last  extended  during  October  1983, 
the  current  program  is  authorized 
only  through  the  week  of  March  31. 
1985. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  national  un- 
employment rate  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline as  the  economic  recovery  contin- 
ues, certain  States,  such  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, still  suffer  from  extremely  high 
levels  of  joblessness.  Historically,  West 
Virginia  has  been  one  of  the  last 
States  coming  out  of  a  recession  and 
this  is  occurring  today. 

For  States  such  as  West  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Michigan, 
additional  Federal  unemployment  ben- 
efits are  essential  to  the  livelihood  of 
lald-off  workers  and  their  families  as 
they  continue  to  search  for  employ- 
ment. However,  If  the  FSC  program 
expires,  once  these  workers  go 
through  their  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  programs  and  where 
eligible,  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram, they  will  have  no  option  but 
welfare. 

The  employment  situation  Is  still 
grim  for  many,  and  In  fact,  8  million 
Americans  are  jobless  today.  This  sta- 
tistic alone  reflects  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  this  legislation.* 


EXTEND  THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


THE  TENANTS'  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Program  for  an  additional  2  years. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
*  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  Messrs.  Moody,  Jeffords, 
Hawkins,  Leland.  Mitchell,  Rangel. 
Weiss.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Levine, 
Morrison,  and  Williams.  I  have  today 
reintroduced  a  measure  that  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  civil  rights 
of  tenants. 

The  Tenants'  Protection  Act  Is  of- 
fered as  a  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  guarantee  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  participate  in  a  ten- 
ants' group  is  not  Infringed. 

Often  the  very  nature  of  a  tenant- 
advocacy  organization  Inherently  puts 
It  In  an  adversarial  relationship  with 
the  landlord  or  the  landlord's  agent. 
Although  In  many  cases  both  parties 
are  able  to  work  together  In  order  to 
promote  a  common  goal,  there  are  in- 
stances In  which  some  landlords  seek 
to  intimidate  or  retaliate  against  those 
who  rightfully  and  completely  legally 
attempt  to  Improve  their  living  condi- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  has  a 
compelling  interest  to  protect  the  1st 
and  14th  amendment  rights  of  the  ten- 
ants who  form  associations  to  speak 
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out  about  and  correct  discriminatory 
or  substandard  conditions  in  their 
apartments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tenants'  Protec- 
tion Act  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  by  widening  the  scope  of  the 
Pair  Housing  Act.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  individuals  who  endeavor 
to  participate  in  tenants'  groups  would 
be  protected  under  the  provisions  of 
42  U.S.C.  631.  which  deals  with  intimi- 
dation, interference  and  injury  to  indi- 
viduals on  account  of  their  class,  or  be- 
cause of  their  advocacy  on  behalf  of  a 
class.  The  bill,  by  protecting  tenants 
groups,  would  fill  in  the  void  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  law.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  important 
legislation. 

Thank  you.* 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  designating 
the  week  of  June  16  through  June  22. 
1985  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Work- 
place Week." 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  in  1983 
alone,  workplace  accidents  accounted 
for  11.300  fatalities,  and  1.930.000  inju- 
ries—causing the  loss  of  more  than  $33 
billion  to  American  industry.  The  pain 
and  suffering  endured  by  the  victims 
and  their  families  is  incalculable. 

The  American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers, headquartered  in  my  district, 
joins  me  in  urging  that  my  colleagues 
cosponsor  this  resolution  as  a  way  to 
promote  occupational  safety  in  all  in- 
dustries through  the  efforts  of  both 
workers  and  management.* 


THE  PUBLIC  HEARING  PROCESS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  recent 
book  entitled  "Public  Hearings  Proce- 
dures and  Strategies"  by  Dr.  Jean 
Mater. 

Nothing  like  this  book  has  ever 
before  appeared  in  print.  Written  by 
Dr.  Jean  Mater,  a  leading  authority  on 
public  hearings,  it  marks  the  first  me- 
thodical attempt  to  show  how  Ameri- 
cans can  use  the  public  hearing  proc- 
ess to  bring  their  ideas  to  bear  on 
public  decision— in  their  community. 
State,  and  even  here  in  Washington. 

I'm  sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  effective  participa- 
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tion  by  all  people  in  government  is  the 
foundation  of  this  democracy. 

I  commend  Dr.  Jean  Mater's  book, 
"Public  Hearings  Procedures  and 
Strategies,"  to  all  Americans  who  want 
to  have  their  voices  be  heard  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  of  our  Govern- 
ment.* 


February  6,  1985 

A  QUICK  WAY  TO  CUT  $1.5  BIL- 
LION OFF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DEFICITS 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  TED 
PENSZYNSKI 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  American.' On  January  7.  1985. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  A.  (Ted)  Penszynski, 
former  mayor  and  councilman  of 
Harper  Woods,  MI,  died  after  suffer- 
ing a  massive  coronary,  while  attend- 
ing a  public  hearing  at  city  hall. 

Ted  Penszynski  was  a  tremendously 
dedicated,  loyal,  and  effective  public 
servant.  Without  discretion.  Mr.  Pens- 
zynski gave  of  himself  to  all  people 
within  our  community.  Ted  was  an 
active  member  of  the  local  branches  of 
the  Lions  Club.  Little  League.  Associa- 
tion of  Retarded  Citizens,  board  of 
education.  Rotary  Club  and  various 
other  organizations.  While  serving  his 
community.  Ted  Penszynski  worked  to 
make  Harper  Woods  a  better  place  for 
its  citizens. 

Ted  Penszynski  epitomized  how  a 
public  servant  should  represent  his 
community.  It  is  a  common  practice 
for  public  officials  to  serve  a  given 
community  with  patience,  diligence, 
conviction,  p,nd  dedication.  Ted  Pens- 
zyriski  possessed  an  extraordinary 
level  of  these  qualities.  Moreover,  it 
was  his  exceptional  integrity  that  set 
him  apart  from  other  public  officials. 

The  community  of  Harper  Woods  is 
forever  grateful  to  Ted  Penszynski  for 
sharing  his  rare  qualities  with  us.  All 
public  officials  should  strive  toward 
achieving  the  level  of  professionalism 
he  displayed. 

I  join  the  people  of  Harper  Woods  in 
paying  our  highest  respect  to  Ted 
Penszynski.  We  sorrowfully  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife. 
Joann.  his  two  sons,  Steven  and  Carl, 
and  his  daughter.  Linda.  We  greatly 
appreciate  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Ted  Penszynski  to  the  Harper 
Woods  community.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  in  our  prayers.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  unacceptable.  He  is 
asking  for  $5,707  in  new  Federal  debt 
per  second! 

That  level  of  debt  accumulation  will 
lead  to  future  economic  disaster. 

The  President  likes  to  talk  about  his 
opportunity  society— but  it  is  Just  an 
opportunistic  society  that  spends  more 
than  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  and  which 
reduces  the  opportunities  of  its  chil- 
dren by  burdening  them  with  $2  tril- 
lion in  debt. 

Here  is  one  quick  area  we  can  cut 
$1.5  billion  off  the  President's  deficits. 
Once  again,  he  is  asking  for  enterprise 
zone  legislation— an  elaborate  cat's- 
cradle  of  tax  subsidies  and  loopholes. 
Yet  on  page  2-15  of  "The  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government."  the 
President  proposes  eliminating  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  urban  development  action 
grants,  because— and  I  quote— "these 
programs  merely  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  compete  with 
other  areas  to  attract  private  invest- 
ment." 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  exactly  what 
enterprise  zones  do.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  to  abolish  EDA  and  UDAG,  we 
should  not  create  enterprise  zones. 
Q.E.D.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  L. 
SCHECTER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  paying  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  constituent,  Ventura 
County  Counsel.  Dorothy  L.  Schecter, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from 
that  office. 

Dorothy  is  the  wife  of  my  former 
colleague,  Thomas  L.  Schecter,  with 
whom  I  shared  an  office  for  many 
years,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  known  her  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Schecter  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California  where  she 
received  her  LLB  degree  in  1964. 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Law 
Review  and  graduating  in  the  top  20 
percent  of  her  class.  Upon  graduation, 
she  started  work  as  a  law  clerk  for  the 
Ventura  County  District  Attorney's 
office  and  upon  being  admitted  to 
practice  in  January  1965.  became  the 
first  women  deputy  district  attorney 
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in  Ventura  County.  Upon  formation  of 
the  county  counsel's  office  in  1966  she 
became  an  assistant  county  counsel, 
again  being  the  first  woman  in  the 
county  to  hold  that  position.  In  1971 
she  was  made  chief  assistant  county 
counsel,  acting  county  counsel  in  Sep- 
tember 1972  and  was  formally  appoint- 
ed county  counsel  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors on  February  27,  1973.  She 
was  the  first  woman  in  the  State  of 
California  to  be  named  a  county  coun- 
sel. 

Mrs.  Schecter  is  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  courts  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district,  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney's County  Counsel's  Association  of 
California;  Tri-counties  Government 
Attorneys'  Association.  Women  Law- 
yers Association  of  Ventura  County, 
School  Business,  Executives  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Ventura  County  Law  Li- 
brary Board  of  Trustees,  having  also 
served  as  its  president. 

She  has  received  many  honors  in  the 
course  of  her  public  career,  including 
being  selected  to  serve  on  the  Ventura 
County  Management  Posture  Commit- 
tee from  1973  to  the  present.  She 
served  in  1976-77  as  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  County  Counsels'  As- 
sociation of  California  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Ventura  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1979-80.  In  1973  she  was 
named  as  Business  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Ventura  County  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Association 
and  in  1984  she  received  the  first 
award  of  the  Ventura  County  Manage- 
ment Association  as  the  outstanding 
departmental  manager. 

Dorothy  has  been  married  to  Tom 
for  30  years  and  plans  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  law  practice  as 
well  as  enjoy  cooking,  gardening, 
swimming,  and  horseback  riding.  She 
and  her  husband  raise  horses  and 
enjoy  the  rural  life.# 


SIX  MORE  WEEKS  OF  WINTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  to  like  to  include  here  my  re- 
marks given  on  Groundhog's  Day, 
February  2,  1985.  on  Gobbler's  Knob 
in  Punxsutawney,  PA. 

First  Of  all,  I'd  like  to  say  .  .  .  it's  an 
honor  to  finally  meet  you  Phil.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  spurious  pretenders  to  your 
throne  .  .  .  other  groundhogs  from  around 
the  United  States  who  claim  to  be  the  real 
groundhog.  But  you  are  the  true  seer  of 
seers.  Pennsylvania's  earliest  settlers  found 
groundhogs  in  profusion  in  many  parts  of 
the  State  and  they  determined  that  the 
groundhog   was   the   most   intelligent   and 
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most  sensible  animal  around,  and,  therefore, 
decided  that  if  the  Sun  did  not  appear  on 
February  2,  so  wise  and  noble  an  animal  as 
you  could  properly  and  accurately  interpo- 
late a  shadow.  In  all  these  years,  you  Phil 
have  yet  to  make  an  inaccurate  forecast^ 
The  weather  has  been  inaccurate  but  never 
you.  And  for  that  reason,  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  invite  you  to  come  to 
Washington  to  explain  your  legendary  fore- 
casting techniques  to  the  experts  at  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service.  For  that  matter.  I 
think  you  could  help  our  economic  forecast- 
ers as  well.  You  certainly  couldn't  do  any 
worse.  And  if  you  decide  to  come  down  to 
Washington  and  you  can't  find  a  comforta- 
ble burrow  to  stay  in.  you  have  a  standing 
invitation  to  stay  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It's  such  a  zoo  down  there  that 
you'll  feel  right  at  home.  And  now  the  proc- 
lamation: 
Here  Ye!  Here  Ye! 
To  all  faithful  followers  here  on  Cobbler's 

Knob 
And  to  all  believers  around  the  world. 
Especially  everyone  Involved  In  the  Ground- 
hog Run 
In  Kansas  City,  Missouri: 
I.  James  H.  Means,  President  of  the  Punxsu- 
tawney Groundhog  Club 
Proclaim  that  His  Majesty,  King  PhlUp, 
Has  come  out  of  his  royal  burrow  at  7:28 

a.m. 
In  the  cold  light  of  dawn,  he  stood  tall  and 

proud. 
In  seconds,  he  spied  a  thin,  gray  shadow 

over  his  right  shoulder. 
Punxsutawney  Phil  declares  there  will  be 

six  more  weeks  of  winter. 
But,  the  worst  is  over. 
Changes  are  on  the  way. 
Like  President  Reagan,  Phil  t>elieves  that 

golden  days  are  ahead. 
Having   made   his   reliable  prediction,   the 
world's  most  famous  weather-forecast- 
ing groundhog 
Has  gone  back  into  his  burrow. 
That's  the  official   word  today,  February 

2nd, 
From  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania. 
The  weather  capital  of  the  world.* 


CONTROL  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEIFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  I  believe  would  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  effort  to  con- 
trol Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  My  legislation  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion allowing  a  line-item  veto  in  appro- 
priations acts. 

If  enacted,  this  amendment  would 
enable  the  President  to  veto  specific 
spending  programs  in  appropriations 
bills,  excluding  entitlements.  The 
President's  action  could  be  overridden 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  item  veto  would  result  in 
more  cooperation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  programs  and  that 
this  in  turn  would  result  in  more  effi- 
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cient,  cost-effective  Government.  It 
would  also  give  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  specific  pro- 
grams in  need  of  reform  or  elimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  will  be  concerned  over 
the  apparent  shift  of  power  on  appro- 
priations matters  from  the  Congress 
to  the  President  because  of  the  item 
veto.  I  share  those  concerns  most  sin- 
cerely, but  believe  strongly  that  our 
economy  is  heading  into  a  most  peril- 
ous period  and  we  must  study  every 
available  option  for  curbing  the  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  that  threatens 
our  economy. 

The  line-item  veto,  while  not  a  pana- 
cea, would  put  the  Congress  on  alert 
on  specific  programs  that  should  be 
cut  or  more  thoroughly  scrutinized 
without  necessarily  jeopardizing  the 
larger  appropriations  bills  and  pro- 
grams that  merit  continuing  support. 
Additionally,  my  proposal  would  also 
permit  the  Congress  to  override  item 
vetoes  with  a  three-fifths  vote,  less 
than  the  two-thirds  vote  now  required 
to  override  Presidential  vetoes  on  reg- 
ular bills.  Although  there  would  be  a 
theoretical  shift  in  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  result  of  the  item  veto  au- 
thority, it  would  not  be  precipitous, 
and  would  enable  the  Congress  ample 
opportunity  to  check  Presidential  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  give  my  proposal  their 
careful  consideration.  The  budget  defi- 
cit promises  to  produce  a  dangerous 
credibility  gap  between  the  Congress 
and  the  American  p>eople  on  Federal 
spending,  not  to  mention  the  irrepara- 
ble damage  that  will  be  done  to  our 
economy  if  we  fail  to  act  on  the  defi- 
cit. The  item  veto  gives  us  one  more 
important  tool  with  which  to  wage  the 
deficit  fight,  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  debate  this  issue  with  re- 
newed vigor  in  the  days  ahead.* 


AMERICAN  LIVER  FOUNDA^HON 
NATIONAL  LTVER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  designate  November  1985  as 
"American  Liver  Foundation  National 
Liver  Awareness  Month."  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  set  aside  a  month 
devoted  to  learning  more  about  the 
liver  and  liver  diseases.  Many  people 
are  unaware  that  liver  diseases  claim 
50,000  lives  annually  and  are  the 
fourth  leading  cause  of  death  for 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
65.  There  are  no  known  causes,  effec- 
tive    treatments— other     than     liver 
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transplants— or  cures  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  liver  diseases. 

Unfortunately,  although  there  are 
many  conditions  which  can  lead  to 
liver  diseases,  people  suffering  from 
these  diseases  must  also  deal  with  the 
unjust  stigma  resulting  from  the 
common,  but  mistaken,  notion  that 
liver  disease  is  caused  only  by  alcohol- 
ism. 

The  American  Liver  Foundation  is 
the  only  national  organization  to  focus 
on  the  full  array  of  liver  diseases.  The 
foundation  is  a  network  of  vounteers, 
families,  researchers,  and  health  care 
professionals  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  individuals 
are  dedicated  to  funding  and  increas- 
ing research  to  find  the  causes,  treat- 
ments, and  cures  for  these  devastating 
diseases. 

The  foundation  is  committed  to  pro- 
moting the  health  of  Americans  by  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  all  condi- 
tions which  can  lead  to  a  liver  disease, 
providing  health  and  therapy  informa- 
tion and  education  programs  about 
liver  disease  for  lay  persons  and  pro- 
fessionals. 

I  believe  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  help  further  the  important  work 
of  the  American  Liver  Foundation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  worthy  measure.* 


THE  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
PENALTIES  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRARCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  legislation  that 
seeks  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  by 
modifying  criminal  penalties  for  cer- 
tain drug  offenses.  This  bill  would 
only  change  the  penalties  in  cases  in- 
volving bulk  amounts  of  narcotic 
drugs.  I  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  take  the  amendments 
that  were  made  in  the  last  Congress 
one  step  further. 

I  feel  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
isolate  the  big-time  drug  trafficker 
and  to  impose  stricter  penalties  in 
cases  where  large  amounts  of  narcotic 
drugs  are  involved.  This  bill  is  neces- 
sary because  steps  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  these  drug  traffickers  from 
leaving  the  country  after  posting 
bond.  My  bill  eliminates  bond  in  those 
cases  involving  bulk  amounts  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  This  no  bond  provision  is 
vital  because  it  ensures  that  big-time 
drug  traffickers  will  stand  trial  and 
are  sent  to  prison.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
immense  financial  resources  and  inter- 
national connections  of  the  big-time 
drug  trafficker  are  such  that  even  if 
bond  is  set  at  an  exorbitant  level,  the 
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money  will  appear  and  the  risk  of 
flight  is  great.  I  think  that  given  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  the  nature  of 
international  drug  trafficking,  the  risk 
of  flight  in  cases  involving  bulk 
amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  is  self-evi- 
dent. Therefore,  the  no  bond  provision 
in  my  bill  would  be  an  effective  meas- 
ure in  preventing  those  accused  either 
of  importing  or  dealing  large  amounts 
of  narcotics  from  posting  bond  and 
leaving  the  country. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  penalties 
in  cases  involving  a  kilogram  or  more 
of  cocaine:  2  or  more  kilograms  of  any 
other  controlled  substance  in  schedule 
I  or  II  which  is  a  narcotic  drug;  a  kilo- 
gram or  more  of  phencyclidlne  [PCPl; 
or  25  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  [LSD].  Those  convicted 
of  violating  this  act  involving  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  amounts  of  narcotic 
drugs  would  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing penalties:  For  first  offense  the 
penalty  will  be  increased  from  a  maxi- 
mum 20-year  sentence  and  $250,000 
fine,  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  impris- 
onment and/or  a  $500,000  fine. 

First  offenders  would  not  be  eligible 
for  bond  and  will  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  until  at  least  one-half  the  sen- 
tence imposed  has  been  served.  Second 
offenders  will  be  subject  to  either  a 
life  sentence— previous  penalty  was  up 
to  40  years— or  the  death  penalty.  The 
death  penalty  shall  be  imposed  only  in 
cases  where  the  defendant  resisted 
arrest  or  was  armed  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  for 
such  offense.  My  bill  makes  reference 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
relative  to  the  procedural  provisions 
for  the  imposition  of  the  death  penal- 
ty. That  act  has  provisions  for  a  death 
penalty  in  cases  involving  the  death  of 
an  individual  as  a  result  of  an  air  hi- 
jacking. The  procedures  and  provi- 
sions mentioned  in  that  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  would  also  apply 
in  my  bill. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking  has  become  monumental  in 
this  country.  Every  day  massive 
amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  are  illegally 
brought  into  this  country  or  bought 
and  sold  in  this  country.  It  is  through 
these  huge  dealings  that  these  deadly 
narcotic  drugs  find  their  way  to  the 
local  street  dealer  and  ultimately  into 
the  hands  of  our  youths.  It  has 
become  a  national  tragedy  that  each 
day  young  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  and  even  unborn  babies  die  as  a 
result  of  drug  overdose.  The  big-time 
drug  trafficker  is  the  one  who  imports 
and  deals  these  deadly  drugs— most 
times  with  impunity  from  the  law.  In 
most  cases  it  is  the  addict  or  the  small 
time  dealer  who  is  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison.  But  the  big-time  dealer— be- 
cause of  his  financial  resources  and 
international  connections  either  es- 
capes the  hand  of  the  law  or  posts 
even  the  most  exhorbitant  bond  and 
then  leaves  the  country.  My  bill  would 
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make  a  serious  effort  to  isolate  the 
big-time  operator  and  prevent  him 
from  posting  bond  and  leaving  the 
country.  My  bill  would  also  provide 
the  judge  with  the  option  of  imposing 
a  stiff  sentence,  up  to  30  years,  for  a 
first  offense.  My  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide the  judge  with  the  option  of  im- 
posing either  a  life  sentence  or  the 
death  penalty  for  second  offenders. 
The  death  penalty  should  be  an  option 
for  the  judge  to  consider  if  the  defend- 
ant resisted  arrest  or  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  deadly  weapon— the  potential  to 
do  serious  harm  to  the  arresting  offi- 
cer. This  would  send  out  a  powerful 
signal  that  the  United  States  is  dead 
serious  about  combatting  drug  traf- 
ficking and  is  willing  to  take  harsh 
steps  to  better  protect  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  involved  in  drug  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  narcotic 
drugs  that  are  smuggled  into  this 
country  has  reached  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. Those  who  are  mastermind- 
ing and  directing  this  illicit  activity 
must  be  deterred  and  stopped.  This 
legislation  is  just  one  step  toward  the 
fight  against  these  drug  traffickers 
sind  against  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try. The  stakes  are  high— so  many 
young  lives  are  needlessly  lost  and 
abused  through  drugs.  This  bill  will  be 
a  bold  statement  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  indeed  declared  war 
on  drug  traffickers  and  is  willing  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  our 
youth  and  to  protect  drug  enforce- 
ment officers. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  this  bill: 

H.R.  994 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  to  modify  criminal  penal- 
ties for  certain  drug  offenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITlf 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Controlled  Substances  Penalties  Act  of 
1985". 

CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b))  is  amended— 

( 1)  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (AKi),  by  inserting  ", 
but  less  than  a  kilogram."  after  "100  grams 
or  more"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (AKii),  by  Inserting  ". 
but  less  than  2  kilograms"  after  "a  kilogram 
or  more"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (AHiii).  by  Inserting 
".  but  less  than  a  kilogram"  after  "500 
grams  or  more";  and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (AXiv),  by  inserting 
",  but  less  than  25  grams"  after  "5  grams  or 
more"; 

(E)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  re- 
spectively; and 
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(F)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving— 

"(i)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  a  controlled 
substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amount  of  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of— 

"(I)  coca  leaves; 

"(II)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

■■(III)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto; 

'(ii)  2  or  more  kilograms  of  any  other  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is 
a  narcotic  drug; 

"(ill)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  phencyclidlne 
(PCP);  or 

"(iv)  25  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD): 

such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  30  years,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,000,  or  both.  No 
person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  release  under 
chapter  207  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  pending  trial  for.  or  appeal  with  re- 
spect to.  an  offense  under  this  subpara- 
graph. A  person  convicted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole 
with  respect  to  such  conviction  until  at  least 
one-half  the  sentence  imposed  with  respect 
to  such  conviction  has  been  served.  If  any 
person  commits  such  a  violation  after  one  or 
more  prior  convictions  of  him  for  an  offense 
punishable  under  this  paragraph,  or  for  a 
felony  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  title  III  or  other  law  of  a  State,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country  relating 
to  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  depressant 
or  stimulant  substances,  have  become  final, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  time  of 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  procedural  provisions  of  section 
903(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
shall  apply  to  the  imposition  of  a  death  pen- 
alty under  this  section,  except  that  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (7)  of  such  subsection, 
in  lieu  of  the  factors  listed  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B),  the  only  applicable  factor  is 
that  the  defendant  resisted  arrest  for  such 
offense  or  was  armed  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  for  such  of- 
fense.": and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, by  striking  out  '(A)  and  (C)"  and  insert- 
ing "(A).  (B).  and  (D)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1010  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  ". 
but  less  than  a  kilogram,"  after  "100  grams 
or  more"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  ", 
but  less  than  2  kilograms"  after  "a  kilogram 
or  more": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  inserting  ". 
but  less  than  a  kilogram"  after  "500  grams 
or  more";  and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  inserting  •. 
but  less  than  25  grams"  after  "5  grams  or 
more": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving— 

"(A)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  a  controlled 
substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amount  of  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of— 
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"(i)  coca  leaves; 

"(ii)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves:  or 

"(iii)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto: 

"(B)  2  or  more  kilogams  of  any  other  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  1  or  II  which  is 
a  narcotic  drug: 

"(C)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  phencyclidlne 
(PCP):  or 

"(D)  25  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD); 

the  t>erson  committing  such  violation  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  30  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,000,  or  both.  No  person  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  release  under  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  pending 
trial  for.  or  appeal  with  respect  to,  an  of- 
fense under  this  paragraph.  A  person  con- 
victed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  with  respect  to  such  convic- 
tion until  at  least  one-half  the  sentence  im- 
posed with  respect  to  such  conviction  has 
been  served.  If  any  person  commits  such  a 
violation  after  one  or  more  prior  convictions 
of  him  for  an  offense  punishable  under  this 
paragraph,  or  for  a  felony  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  title  II  or  other  law 
of  a  State,  the  United  States,  or  a  foreign 
country  relating  to  narcotic  drugs,  marihua- 
na, or  depressant  or  stimulant  substances, 
have  become  final,  such  person  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  time  of  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
to  the  penalty  of  death.  The  procedural  pro- 
visions of  section  903(c)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  shall  apply  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  death  penalty  under  this  section. 
except  that  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  such  subsection,  in  lieu  of  the  factors 
listed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  the 
only  applicable  factor  is  that  the  defendant 
resisted  arrest  for  such  offense  or  was 
armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest  for  such  offense.": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  (2).  and  (4)";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  ".  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)".« 


CORRECT  IDENTIFICATION  FOR 
RESISTANCE  MOVEMENTS  IS 
ESSENTIAL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
in  this  body  realize  that  words  can 
represent  ideas  and  ideas  have  power. 
Today,  I  take  a  moment  of  our  col- 
leagues time  to  discuss  the  mistaken 
use  of  various  terms  when  discussing 
those  who  are  seeking  to  change  the 
regime  or  government  in  a  country. 

The  worst  violation  of  definitional 
accuracy  Is  the  routine  use  of  the  word 
"rebel"  or  "rebel  group"  when  describ- 
ing a  person  or  group  resisting  the 
domination  of  a  country  by  a  foreign 
power  using  military  might. 

According  to  Webster's  New  Collegi- 
ate Dictionary,  a  rebel  is  one  who 
"oppose(s)  or  disobey(s)  one  in  author- 
ity or  control;  renounce(s)  by  force  the 
authority  of  one's  government."  There 
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is  no  substantiation  to  call  Afghans 
opposing  Soviet  military  occupation  or 
Angolans  fighting  Cuban  occupation 
"rebels."  Likewise,  "rebels"  is  inaccu- 
rately described  to  those  persons  or 
groups  attempting  to  terminate  the 
Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampu- 
chea. It  is  much  more  accurate  to  term 
these  movements  as  resistance  move- 
ments, similar  to  those  in  Western 
Europe  under  Nazi  occupation. 

Roget's  Thesaurus  (third  edition), 
cites  the  following  synonyms  for 
"rebel"— "revolter;  Insurgent;  insurrec- 
tionist; mutineer;  brawler;  rioter;  mal- 
content; agitator."  These  are  decidedly 
negative  connotations,  clearly  refer- 
ring to  persons  or  groups  opposing  le- 
gally constituted  authority. 

I  point  these  observations  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  misuse  of  the 
term  "rebels"  seriously  imdermines 
the  truth  In  at  least  two  ways.  First,  it 
verifies  the  legitimacy  of  a  foreign  op- 
pressor and  second,  it  trivializes  the 
nature  of  the  occupier's  opposition. 

It  is  much  more  useful  to  use  ac- 
cuate  terms  because  referring  to  Cam- 
bodians. Tigrayans,  and  Eritreans, 
UNITA,  and  Afghans  as  "rebels"  un- 
dermines the  high  moral  ground  of 
their  resistance. 

There  Is  a  group  in  the  House  who 
prefer  to  refer  to  these  legltmate  re- 
sistance movements  as  "freedom  fight- 
ers." I  have  much  sympathy  for  their 
position  but  there  is  a  downside  to  this 
term.  Seeking  to  clean  up  the  Image  of 
the  terror-using  African  National  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  press  sometimes  refers 
to  Its  Imprisoned  leader  as  a  "national- 
ist" rather  than  a  rebel.  In  some  peo- 
ple's eyes  a  nationalist  can  be  equated 
with  a  freedom  fighter.  "Freedom 
fighter"  Is  too  imprecise,  therefore. 

A  resistance,  according  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Is  "an  underground  organization 
of  a  conquered  country  engaging  In 
sabotage  and  secret  operations  against 
occupation  forces  and  collaborators." 
Here  we  have  an  accurate  term  for 
those  opposing  foreign  occupiers. 
There  is  a  positive  connotation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  regimes  come  to 
power  which  are  so  fragile  that  they 
must  be  underpinned  by  a  foreign 
army,  they  are  prima  facie  Illegitimate 
and  their  opposition  cannot  be 
"rebels."  To  misuse  this  term  clouds 
sharp  policy  debate  and  undermines 
the  chance  of  these  and  other  occup- 
pled  peoples  of  taking  courage  from 
the  United  States.* 


HOUSE  HONORS  SEVEN  JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY  EAGLE  SCOUTS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attainment    of   the    highest    rank   of 
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Scouting,  Eagle  Scout,  is  an  achieve- 
ment toward  which  all  Boy  Scouts 
aspire  but  few  achieve.  That  is  why  I 
feel  particularly  honored  to  represent 
Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  86  in  Birming- 
ham. AL.  which  held  an  Eagle  Scout 
Award  ceremony  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 4.  1985.  to  present,  not  one,  but 
seven  Eagle  Scout  badges  to  seven  out- 
standing young  men. 

The  seven  young  men  who  have  at- 
tained this  highest  Scouting  rank  are 
Charles  B.  Collat.  John  O.  Greaves. 
Bryan  B.  Patton.  Lee  A.  PiUeteri.  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith  III.  Thomas  M.  Spencer, 
and  Benjamin  S.  Weil.  All  possess  the 
strength  of  character,  integrity,  physi- 
cal, and  leadership  abilities  that  our 
country  needs  as  we  advance  into  the 
future. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  Scouts  across 
this  country  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout,  and  it  is  quite  extraordinary  for 
this  number,  seven,  to  become  Eagle 
Scouts  in  one  location.  This  is  a  testa- 
ment not  only  to  these  fine  young 
men.  but  also,  the  members  of  Troop 
No.  86  in  Birmingham  and  Scoutmas- 
ter Harry  Jeffcoat  III,  who  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  of  providing 
these  youth  with  the  tools  they  will 
need  to  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

I  believe  Scoutmaster  Jeffcoat.  and 
these  young  men  and  their  parents, 
deserve  to  be  recognized  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  have  earned  our  admira- 
tion, praise,  and  respect.* 


KEENE  N.  WIl^ON.  COL.  [RE- 
TIRED] USA— FRIEND  AND  SOL- 
DIER OF  COURAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month  I  made  a 
long  overdue  visit  to  my  hometown. 
Selma.  AL.  While  I  was  there.  I  en- 
joyed seeing  old  friends  and  renewing 
close  friendships  that  go  back  to  my 
boyhood. 

One  of  my  longtime  and  closest 
friends  is  a  very  special  person,  Keene 
Wilson.  We  practically  grew  up  togeth- 
er at  the  Selma  YMCA.  We  spent  sev- 
eral hours  reminiscing  about  our  days 
in  Selma  but  especially  about  his 
amazing  and  courageous  experiences 
in  military  service. 

I  remember  in  1941  when,  as  a  pri- 
vate, he  left  Selma  with  Company  C  of 
the  Alabama  National  Guard.  Most  of 
his  promotions  from  private  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  were  made  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have 
Keene  Wilson  as  a  lifelong  friend.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  military  record  of  this  re- 
markable soldier  and  great  American: 
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SILVER  STAR 

In  March  1943.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
assumed  command  of  Company  C. 
under  extreme  battle  conditions  and 
proceeded  to  carry  out  duties  of  com- 
mander in  a  highly  efficient  manner 
despite  a  schrapnel  wound  in  the  ab- 
domen. In  April  1943,  the  company 
ammunition  dump  was  set  on  fire  by 
an  enemy  mortar  shell  and  without 
regard  for  his  personal  safety  and  at 
risk  to  his  life.  Lieutenant  Wilson  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  by  covering  it  with 
dirt.  This  action  saved  essential  am- 
munition and  prevented  an  explosion 
which  would  have  threatened  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  command. 

BRONZE  STAR 

From  July  4  to  September  30,  1944, 
lieutenant  colonel— then  captain — dis- 
tinguished himself  in  combat  and 
when  his  battalion  commander 
became  a  casualty,  displayed  expert 
judgment  and  leadership  ability,  dem- 
onstrated by  his  keen  knowledge  of 
military  tactics  in  swiftly  moving  his 
battalion  to  complete  the  cutting  of 
the  Cherbourg  Peninsula.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilson  received  two  battle- 
field promotions. 

OAK  LEAF  CLUSTER  TO  SILVER  STAR 

Distinguished  himself  by  gallantry 
in  action  against  the  enemy  on  June 
16,  1944.  at  Bamesville-Sur-Mer. 
France.  Given  command  of  the  3d  Bat- 
talion. Colonel  Wilson  had  the  mission 
of  capturing  the  strongly  fortified 
enemy  position  there.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  he  maneuvered  his  battalion 
into  a  position  from  which  he 
launched  an  attack  from  commanding 
terrain,  assaulted  enemy  positions  at 
dawn,  two  enemy  battalions  reinforced 
with  armored  elements  were  routed 
from  position.  The  factor  of  surprise 
and  speed  of  the  attack  were  the 
major  contributing  factors  In  the  vic- 
tory. 

POREIGlt  AWARDS 

French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm, 
Defense  of  Leningrad  Badge,  Republic 
of  Korea  Presidential  Unit,  and  Cita- 
tion Badge. 

One  would  think  of  Keene  being  a 
rough,  tough  battle-scarred  combat 
veteran.  On  the  contrary.  I've  never 
known  a  kinder,  more  thoughtful  and 
gentler  person.  I've  never  even  heard 
him  use  any  profanity.* 
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from  his  colleagues  which  allowed  him 
to  be  the  effective  lawmaker  which  he 
was.  His  dedication  to  his  job,  and  his 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents are  a  model  for  all  legislators. 
John  is  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  C.  RYAN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  honor  Mr.  John  C.  Ryan, 
a  former  State  Senator  from  Missouri 
who  was  tragically  killed  in  a  car  acci- 
dent last  November.  I  served  in  the 
State  senate  with  John,  and  it  was  the 
great   respect   which   he   commanded 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURING 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  designed  to 
prevent  chemical  accidents  and  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  caused  when  such 
tragedies  unavoidably  occur. 

Our  concern  about  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  the  uncontrolled  re- 
lease of  toxics  into  the  environment 
has  become  painfully  acute  in  recent 
weeks.  From  Bhopal,  India  to  Insti- 
tute, WV,  to  Linden,  NJ,  we  have  seen 
repeated  incidents  of  chemical  releases 
that  threaten  peoples'  lives. 

In  the  past  11  weeks,  13  separate 
spill  and  emission  incidents  at  Linden 
chemical  plants  have  sent  hundreds  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  residents  to 
the  hospital  and  kept  thousands  of 
others  shut  in  their  homes.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  learned  that  the 
accident  which  killed  thousands  In 
India  could  have  happened  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  the  face  of  these  disturbing  Inci- 
dents, we  must  reexamine  the  adequa- 
cy of  the  laws  dealing  with  such  emer- 
gencies, and  today  I  am  proposing 
changes  which  will  help  deal  with  the 
dangers. 

The  legislative  package  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  do  some- 
thing we  have  never  addressed 
before— prevent  accidents  in  the  chem- 
ical industry  and  prepare  for  the  acci- 
dents which  will  inevitably  occur.  It 
includes  the  following  basic  compo- 
nents: 

The  first  comprehensive  national 
community  right  to  know  legislation 
which  includes  both  notification  re- 
quirements designed  to  fully  inform 
communities  about  the  potential 
chemical  hazards  in  their  midst  and 
the  mandatory  development  of  emer- 
gency response  and  evacuation  plans; 

Reforms  designed  to  plug  loopholes 
In  the  major  environmental  programs 
which  should  prevent  such  disasters, 
including  the  regulation  of  leaking  un- 
derground storage  tanks  and  the  spe- 
cific manufacturing  processes  which 
led  to  some  of  the  worst  recent  inci- 
dents; 

Provisions  designed  to  breathe  life 
into  the  hazardous  air  pollutant  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by 
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mandating  the  listing  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  toxic  substances  now  know. 
These  provisions  have  been  rendered  a 
legal  nullity  by  the  inaction  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  it 
is  past  time  for  the  Congress  to  relieve 
the  agency  of  its  endless  paralysis  in 
this  crucial  area: 

A  provision  designed  to  protect 
workers  exposed  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  factory  by  ensuring  that 
weak  OSHA  right  to  know  require- 
ments become  the  floor  and  not  the 
ceiling  for  State  efforts  to  safeguard 
worker  health; 

A  regional  training  program  for  fire- 
fighters and  police  who  deal  with  train 
and  truck  wrecks  which  cause  danger- 
ous chemical  spills;  and 

A  Federal  right  to  sue  for  victims  of 
chemical  disasters  containing  strong  li- 
ability provisions  and  fair  procedural 
rules. 

This  legislation  should  create  power- 
ful incentives  for  industry  to  resolve 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
pollution  problems.  Citizens  of  the 
communities  around  industrial  facili- 
ties should  have  the  information  and 
legal  rights  they  need  to  insist  on  ade- 
quate protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  pre- 
vent chemical  disasters  such  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  recent  weeks.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  provide  us 
with  substantial,  and  badly  needed, 
protection  and  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
move  forward  on  it  quickly.* 


NORWICH  SENIOR  CENTER  COM- 
MENDED FOR  JOBS  PROGRAM 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion an  outstanding  example  of  the  ex- 
cellent prograniis  which  can  be  devel- 
oped in  our  communities  through  a 
combination  of  corporate  initiative, 
modest  Federal  funding  and  a  good 
deal  of  creativity  on  the  part  of  local 
citizens.  The  program  is  a  jobs  bank  at 
the  Norwich  Senior  Center  in  Nor- 
wich, CT,  recently  singled  out  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  service  it  pro- 
vides to  local  seniors.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  this  program  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  its  creation. 

In  1981,  the  Dow  Chemical  Corp.  de- 
cided to  give  one  of  its  employees  a  6- 
month  leave  to  volunteer  in  the  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time.  Janice 
Stewart,  director  of  the  Norwich 
Senior  Center  was  trying  to  get  a 
senior  jobs  referral  program  off  the 
ground,  and  submitted  a  request  for  a 
volunteer  to  head  the  project.  Thus, 
with  the  help  of  a  Dow  Chemical  em- 
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ployee.  the  Norwich  Senior  Job  Bank 
was  begun. 

Mrs.  Stewart  realized  immediately 
that  the  job  bank  was  filling  a  long 
unmet  need  in  the  area.  Persons  over 
the  age  of  60  were  able  to  use  their 
skills  and  earn  money  on  a  part-  or 
full-time  basis,  while  members  of  the 
community  were  able  to  find  reason- 
ably priced,  dependable  employees  for 
any  number  of  job  descriptions. 

Eager  to  keep  this  popular  program 
going,  Mrs.  Stewart  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  local  area 
agency  on  aging  under  title  IIIB  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  As  you  know, 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  recently  re- 
authorized by  Congress,  is  the  major 
vehicle  for  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery of  a  wide  array  of  social  services  to 
older  Americans.  Title  III  of  the  act  is 
the  part  of  this  law  which  touches  the 
lives  of  the  greatest  number  of  senior 
citizens,  for  it  authorizes  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  delivery  system 
for  supportive  services,  nutrition  serv- 
ices, and  multipurpose  senior  centers. 
This  system  is  intended  to  assist  older 
persons  attain  maximum  independ- 
ence in  their  community  through  the 
removal  of  individual  and  social  bar- 
riers which  may  inhibit  them. 

The  Norwich  Senior  Center  has  cer- 
tainly achieved  the  major  goals  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  creating  its 
Job  Bank  Program.  The  number  of 
people  served  by  the  program  has  in- 
creased from  126  In  1983  to  493  In 
1984.  and  the  placement  record  this 
past  year  was  an  astonishing  98  to  100 
percent.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  chose 
the  Norwich  Job  Bank  as  1  of  12  pro- 
grams to  be  profiled  in  the  published 
results  of  its  nationwide  survey  on  jobs 
programs  for  seniors. 

Now  that  it  is  there,  I  don't  see  how 
we  ever  got  along  without  the  job 
bank.  Its  fine  example  will.  I  am  sure, 
encourage  other  communities  both  in 
Connecticut  and  across  the  country  to 
start  similar  programs,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  at  this  time  In  con- 
gratulating the  Norwich  Senior  Center 
on  its  fine  work  and  In  reaffirming  the 
support  of  this  Congress  for  all  pro- 
grams aimed  at  tapping  the  vast  re- 
sources which  is  our  Nation's  elderly.* 


CELEBRATING  THE  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  DISTRICT  COUN- 
CIL 37 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  District  Council 
37,  a  union  in  the  city  of  New  York 
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that  has  not  only  changed  the  lives  of 
its  workers  and  their  families  but  has 
influenced  labor  movements  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Victor  Gotbaum  is  the  executive 
director  of  District  Council  37,  and 
through  his  hard  work  and  the  hard 
work  of  his  predecessors,  and  the 
membership,  much  has  changed  for 
the  worker  in  America.  These  changes 
have  resulted  in  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  union's 
rank  and  file.  They  were  brought 
about  because  the  membership  united 
in  its  purpose. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  40  years, 
this  ability  to  unite  has  been  the 
greatest  strength  of  District  Council 
37.  With  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  you 
have  earned  the  respect  and  praise  of 
many. 

We  must  use  the  strengths  of  our 
proud  history,  and  reinforce  our  com- 
mitment to  doing  it  together  in  the 
future.  Without  our  continued  com- 
mitment to  advancing  life  for  all  our 
members,  we  will  lose  ground.  So,  on 
this  occasion,  I  praise  you  for  your 
achievements  and  urge  you  to  ignite 
the  fire  of  brotherhood  that  has  been 
so  effective  in  the  past.  You  have 
changed  the  world  for  so  many  and  so 
many  continue  to  look  to  you  for  guid- 
ance.* 


WAXMAN  SEEKS  RESTORATION 
OF  NIH  GRANTS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 136  which  will  reverse  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  arbi- 
trary cut  in  research  support  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  At  issue 
is  not  only  maintaining  support  for 
the  world's  preeminent  biomedical  re- 
search institution,  but  also  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Congress  to  assure  that 
the  laws  it  writes  are  properly  admin- 
istered. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  [OMB]  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  inform 
its  grantees  that  1.500  fewer  research 
grants  will  be  available  in  1985  than 
originally  provided  by  the  Congress. 
The  OMB  directive  reduces  from  an 
estimated  6,500  to  some  5,000  the 
number  of  new  research  grants  NIH 
will  be  permitted  to  award  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OMB's  action  is  ar- 
bitrary and  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  this  area. 
When  the  98th  Congress  considered 
the  fiscal  1985  appropriations  bills  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees    made    clear    that    funds 
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were  intended  to  support  between 
6.200  and  6.850  new  and  competing  in- 
dividual investigator-initiated  research 
grants. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
properly  implemented  the  law  and  an- 
nounced the  availability  of  approxi- 
mately 6.500  new  and  competing 
awards  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

New  and  competing  research  grants 
are  the  foundation  of  scientific 
progress  in  the  health  field.  They  are 
in  every  sense  the  fuel  that  has  en- 
abled the  NIH  to  distinguish  itself  and 
this  Nation  as  the  world's  leader  in 
health  research. 

In  fiscal  year  1985  the  NIH  received 
a  long  overdue  and  deserved  increase 
in  Federal  support.  The  OMB  order 
freezing  the  number  of  new  and  com- 
peting NIH  research  awards  at  5,000 
jeopardizes  one  of  our  most  productive 
Federal  programs.  In  fact,  the  propos- 
al reduces  grant  support  below  the 
1984  and  1983  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  ignore  the  Congress'  direc- 
tives is  cavalier  and  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

The  signal  OMB  has  sent  research- 
ers trying  to  find  a  cure  for  diseases 
like  cancer,  diabetes,  or  heart  diease  is 
clear.  The  message  communicated 
about  this  administration's  priorities 
in  research  is  unmistakable  and  should 
concern— if  not  frighten— every  Ameri- 
can. 

We  don't  need  to  give  up  on  or 
apologize  for  the  level  of  support  this 
Nation  commits  to  health  research. 
Health  research,  particularly  basic  bio- 
medical research,  is  our  l)est  hope  of 
finding  cures,  developing  more  effec- 
tive and  less  expensive  treatments  and 
preventing  the  diseases  Americans 
most  fear.  It  will  be  a  sorry  legacy  if 
this  administration  becomes  the  first 
to  cut  research  on  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease while  committing  unprecedented 
research  moneys  to  perfecting  the  im- 
plements of  war. 

A  strong  national  defense  depends 
upon  the  physical  health  of  its  people 
no  less  than  the  technical  superiority 
of  its  military's  weaponry.  The  elimi- 
nation of  human  illness  and  disease 
has  as  much  to  do  with  achieving 
world  peace  as  does  reducing  the  com- 
petition over  missiles  and  warheads. 

In  the  budget  the  P»resident  recently 
released,  an  additonal  $8  billion  is  re- 
quested for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Total  defense  re- 
search will  rise  to  a  record  $39.28  bil- 
lion in  contrast  to  the  $5  billion  spent 
on  health. 

The  President  is  requesting  that 
next  year's  NIH  budget  be  cut  by 
almost  $300  million.  Combined  with 
the  OMB's  attempt  to  reduce  NIH 
support  for  basic  research,  the  budget 
is  an  unprecedented  reduction.  It  indi- 
cates the  administration's  willingness 
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to  surrender  this  Nation's  world  lead- 
ership in  the  health  sciences. 

House  Joint  Resolution  136  proposes 
to  set  the  record  straight.  The  resolu- 
tion states  in  clear,  unmistakable 
terms  the  Congress'  commitment  to 
assure  that  its  legislative  intent  is  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  public's  support  of 
NIH  and  its  vital  research  mission  is 
recognized. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  assure 
the  public  that  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  NIH  is  unwaivering  and  that 
our  investment  in  better  understand- 
ing the  mechanisms  of  disease  will 
continue  to  yield  impressive  dividends. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  opportuni- 
ties before  us  are  vast  and  the  poten- 
tial for  major  breakthroughs  has 
never  been  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
matter. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  136  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

H.J.  Res.  136 
Joint  resolution  directing  that  the  National 

Institutes  of  Health  receive  full  funding  in 

fiscal  year  1985  for  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  among  the  foremost  biomedical  research 
institutions  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  responsible  for  supporting  basic  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research  critical  to  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
promote  expansion  in  scientific  lenowledge 
vital  to  understanding  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  through  the  award  of  grants 
for  individual  investigator-initiated  re- 
search; 

Whereas  the  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  award  approximately  6.500  such  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1985  in  Public  Law  98-619.  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1985; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  recently  notified 
researchers  that  the  number  of  new  and 
competing  research  grants  available  for 
award  in  fiscal  year  1985  will  be  5.000.  which 
is  1.500  below  that  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  order  to  reduce  NIH  grant  support 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  congressional 
intent  as  reflected  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Conunittee  Reports  accompanying  the  bills 
leading  to  Public  Law  98-619: 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  arbitrary  reduction  in  biomedical 
research  support  grants  will  have  a  serious- 
ly disruptive  impact  on  the  nation's  re- 
search capacity  and  may  result  in  the  clos- 
ing of  numerous  research  laboratories  previ- 
ously notified  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  they  were  likely  candidates  for 
funding; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  appro- 
priations under  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1985     funds    shall    be    made    available    to 
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enable  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
award  6.500  new  and  competing  research 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1985.* 


EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT 
RELIEF  IS  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
urging  the  President  to  immediately 
implement  a  farm  debt  restructuring 
program  proposed  by  Communicating 
for  Agriculture— a  farm  organization 
in  my  district. 

The  Communicating  for  Agriculture 
plan,  as  authored  by  Mr.  N.  Rollie 
Lake,  would  lower  interest  rates,  ease 
repayment  terms,  improve  the  turna- 
round time  on  loan  paperwork,  equita- 
bly share  the  risk  between  private 
lenders  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  offer  some  hope  to  our  hard 
pressed  farmers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
my  resolution.  A  detailed  explanation 
of  how  the  Communicating  for  Agri- 
culture Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram would  work  follows: 

Farm  Debt  Restructuring.  CA  Modipied 
Debt  Recovery  Program.  January  28.  1985 

(Prepared  by  Communicating  for 
Agriculture) 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring 
plan  designed  to  build  on  present  programs, 
and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  yet  who  can  be  helped  with 
the  right  program.  ■ 

Today,  many  farmers  find  themselves  in  a 
financial  bind.  While  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  ARE  these  FARMERS  IN  DIFFICULTY? 

Most  agricultural  production,  about  60% 
in  1982.  comes  from  205,000  farms  (out  of 
2.4  million  total  farms)  with  more  than 
$150,000  in  annual  sales.  Narrowing  our 
focus  somewhat,  of  these  farms  with  sales 
of  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

19%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater 
than  70%.  That  means,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  farmer  has  more  than  $7  of  debt: 

44%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%: 

Farms  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%  account  for  71%  of  debt  on  farms 
in  this  sales  class  but  only  36%  of  assets. 

For  farms  in  all  sales  categories  with  a 
greater  than  70%  debt-to-asset  ratio,  there 
Is  little  hope  of  economic  survival.  In  a 
recent  Iowa  study.  10%  of  the  farmers  fall 
into  this  category,  hold  9%  of  the  assets  and 
25%  of  the  total  debt. 

Farmers  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  great- 
er than  40%  are  also  facing  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  that  same  Iowa  study.  28%  of  the 


farmers  with  30%  of  the  assets  and  65%  of 
the  debt  fall  into  that  category. 

The  Iowa  survey  further  shows  that  farm- 
ers from  all  sales/size  categories  are  in  the 
over  40%  group  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  full-time  family  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FARM  DEBT? 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  1971.  total  farm 
debt  totalled  around  $54  billion:  in  1976. 
around  $91  billion:  and  in  1984.  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $215  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  income  ratio  now  than  in  the  past. 
In  1950.  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 
stood  as  less  than  1:  in  1960.  it  doubled  to  2, 
changed  to  over  3  in  the  early  1970's.  to  8  in 
1980  and  to  10  in  1984.  Today  the  average 
farmer  is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  income. 

But  even  more  important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  is  short  term  with  inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Even 
real  estate  debt  is  based  on  variable  interest 
rates  or  is  based  on  relatively  short  contract 
purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  20-25  years  in 
the  1960s  and  1970's  to  10-15  years  or  less 
today. 


'  See  example  3  for  an  illustration  of  CA  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Prograin. 


CAN  FARMERS  WITH  HEAVY  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group  there  must  be 
a  restructuring  of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
incurred  but  became  a  crushing  burden 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 
a  way  to  make  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  inflation,  raising  land  values  and 
low  interest  rates  to  one  of  low  inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring programs. 

CA'S  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING  PROPOSAL 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  feature  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal payments  into  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.  The  second  major  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilizes  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commercial  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program. 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CAs  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 
FmHA  programs  to  create  a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  is  the  utilization  of  PmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FMHA  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 

Under  FmHAs  Approved  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  is  ap- 
proved in  advance  to  process  FmHA  Guar- 
anteed Loans.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  services  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  lender  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  is 
obtained  and  maintained.  FmHA  makes  the 
final  decision  on  farmers'  eligibility,  use  of 
funds,  and  credit  worthiness. 

WHO  DOES  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

In  todays  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  in  a  "credit 
availability  gap."  These  farmers  are  not  in 
serious  enough  financial  difficulty  for  con- 
sideration by  the  lender  of  last  resort. 
FmHA.  Yet.  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  class  of 
farm  Iwrrowers  than  normal  FmHA  Iwrrow- 
ers.  The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers is  that  their  cash  flow  is  inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  worth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  The  security  behind  the  loan  is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan  is  classified  by  bank  regulators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  in  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  Iwrrowers. 

THE  FMHA  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Loan  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  eq  'ipment.  basic  live- 
stock, annual  operating  expenses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  operating  loan  pur- 
poses. Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  in 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  years  on  basic  security.  Quality 
loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loans  may  receive  less  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

Utilizing  PmHA's  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap".  The  program  is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meeU  requirements, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  FmHA 
will  not  approve  it. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  available.  Second,  the  banker  wUl  use 
the  banks  own  (pre-FmHA  approved)  loan 
forms  familiar  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  PmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that  available 
guarantee  loan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other, 
helping  to  insure  that  better  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
FmHA  Loan  Guartuitee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  years  is  possible.  This  extra 
two  years  can  assist  the  farm  Iwrrower  in 
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achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-payback 
program. 

ca's  modified  debt  recovery  program 
CA  proposes  to  utilize  FmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grams to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  restructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  AND 
DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a  maximum 
rate  to  be  charged  on  interest  Under  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program,  interest  rates  may 
not  exceed  the  prevailing  interest  rate  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made.  At 
present,  this  interest  rate  is  approximately 
13  ^*%. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  2Vi%  above  discount  rate.  This  would 
yield  an  interest  rate  of  10^4%  at  December 
31.  1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  lower  interest 
rates  in  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repayment  plan  for 
many  farm  Iwrrowers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
will  be  to  create  opportunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  will  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  be  to  limit  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  guarantee  to  a  maximum  of 
50%. 

FMHA  OPERATING  LOAN  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownership. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  interest  rate 
as  low  as  5H%  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
years.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7V4%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  7  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram, appraisals  are  done  by  the  FmHA  and 
security  in  the  loan  is  named  and  itemized 
per  lender. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
interest  rates  and  longer  pay  back  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  incorporate  into  the  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  FmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FmHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-PmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  Operating  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  FmHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  by  the  pre- 
FmHA  approved  commercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  pro- 
rated dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is 
important  to  create  an  environment  where 
the  financial  risk  is  shared  and  one  which 
will  create  far  fewer  complications  than  the 
present  system  of  named  security. 
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MODIFIED  CREDIT  lU-USTSATlON 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re- 
structuring which  will  assist  present  finan- 
cially troubled  borrowers  who  have  a 
stronger  asset  base  yet  who  can  neither 
qualify  for  PmHA  loans  or  regular  commer- 
cial lender  loans. 

As  an  illustration:  Farm  Borrower  with 
$100,000  of  indebtedness— cash  flow  shows 
$21,000  available  for  debt  retirement. 

Example  1.— farm  borrower  with 
commercial  lender 

(Loan  term.  5  years:  loan  interest  rate.  13^^ 
percent) 

Cash  required  for: 

Principal  reduction $20,000 

Interest  payment 13.500 

Total 33.500 

Payment  deficit 12.500 

Example  2.— Farm  borrower  under  approved 
lenders  program  (no  modifications  J 

[Loan  term.  7  years:  loan  inierest  rate.  13W 
percent] 

Cash  required  for: 

Principal  reduction $14,285 

Interest  payment 13.500 

Total 27.785 

Payment  deficit ; 6.785 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXAMPIE  3  -FARM  BORROWER  UNDER  CA  MODIFIED 
DEBT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 
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FYom  the  above  example,  the  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program  has  accomplished  a 
significant  reduction  In  interest  rates  and 
has  extended  payments  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  achieva- 
ble cash  flow. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring 
of  debt,  adjustment  of  interest  and  sharing 
of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment In  on  a  maximum  of  50%  guaran- 
tee of  the  Approved  Lender  Program.  Debt 
is  restructured  by  adding  the  Direct  Lend- 
ing Program,  and  interest  Is  lowered  with  a 
combination  of  ability  through  the  Direct 
Lending  Program  to  lower  to  a  minimum  of 
7^4%  and  a  maximum  of  2^%  plus  Discount 
Rate  on  the  Approved  Lender  portion.  The 
Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program  utilizes 
the  assets  of  the  PmHA.  the  types  of  funds 
which  are  already  available  and  adds  the  ex- 
pertise of  Commercial  Lenders.  The  Modi- 
fied Debt  Recovery  Program  would  only  l>e 
In  place  long  enough  to  carry  agriculture 
through  thu  present  period  of  adjustment. 
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RIGHT-TO-KNOW 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  was  shocked  last  Decem- 
ber by  the  tragic  disaster  at  the  Union 
Carbide  plant  in  Bhopal,  India,  when 
the  leak  of  methyl  isocynate  gas  killed 
more  than  2,000  people.  This  disaster, 
along  with  reports  of  other  leaks  and 
mishaps,  underscores  the  fact  that 
chemical  disasters  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances threaten  both  workers  and 
communities  alike.  In  the  aftermath, 
our  attention  turns  to  preventing  and 
preparing  for  future  chemical  disas- 
ters. But  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
for  workers  and  communities  in  the 
battle  to  prevent  and  prepare  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  hazards  are  unknown 
until  the  time  of  the  disaster  or  expo- 
sure. 

In  the  workplace,  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  all  workers  in  the  United 
States,  about  25  million  employees,  are 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  at 
their  job  sites.  Exposure  occurs  in  all 
industries  and  services,  including  but 
not  limited  to  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, agriculture,  transportation, 
health  care,  and  public  safety.  For  ex- 
ample, studies  prepared  by  medical 
professionals  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
[NIOSH]  indicate  that  250,000  work- 
ers in  the  86  worksites  studied  were 
exposed  to  chemical  hazards.  An  esti- 
mated 110,000  of  these  workers  could 
benefit  from  early  notification,  diag- 
nosis and  medical  treatment. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  exposure, 
many  workers  handle  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace  yet  are  un- 
aware that  they  pose  an  imminent 
threat  to  their  health  and  safety  and 
are  not  trained  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
occupational  disease  and  injury.  Typi- 
cally, substances  are  only  identified  by 
a  code  or  trade  name  which  conceals 
the  chemical  identity  and  provides 
little  or  no  useful  information  about 
safe  handling  of  the  substance,  the 
health  effects  of  exposure,  medical 
treatment  in  the  event  of  exposure, 
and  the  control  of  the  substance  in  an 
emergency.  At  the  same  time,  new 
chemicals  are  being  developed  at  the 
rate  of  hundreds  per  year  and  with  in- 
creasing variety  above  and  beyond  the 
nearly  8,000  health  hazards  identified 
by  NIOSH  as  posing  serious  and  imme- 
diate health  dangers  to  workers  and 
communities. 

On  a  related  matter,  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  identity  and  health  ef- 
fects of  hazardous  substances  is  essen- 
tial to  workers  and  their  representa- 
tives in  pursuing  legal  remedies  under 
State  worker  compensation  programs, 
the      Longshoremen's      and      Harbor 
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Workers  Compensation  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
identity  and  health  effects  of  hazard- 
ous substances  it  is  probable  that 
many  workers  who  have  been  disabled 
because  of  exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace  are  only  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  disability  bene- 
fits rather  than  also  receiving  compen- 
sation under  workers'  compensation. 

For  communities,  a  growing  number 
of  residents  in  areas  surrounding  in- 
dustrial plants  are  subject  to  exposure. 
Aging  industrial  plants,  outdated 
safety  procedures,  and  cutbacks  in 
maintenance  personnel  further  in- 
crease the  risk  of  industrial  accidents 
throughout  the  United  States.  But 
prevention  and  preparation  by  com- 
munities is  possible  only  when  commu- 
nities are  completely  aware  of  the 
chemical  identity  and  health  effects  of 
hazardous  substances  at  area  work- 
sites. Knowing  this  information  is  vital 
to  doctors  and  other  emergency  medi- 
cal personnel  in  adequately  treating 
and  properly  caring  for  exposed  indi- 
viduals and  helps  to  ensure  that  com- 
munities develop  emergency  medical 
treatment,  firefighting  and  evacuation 
procedures  to  combat  possible  indus- 
trial accidents.  In  addition,  meaning- 
ful research  on  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  hazardous  substances 
to  the  environment,  to  ground  water 
supplies,  and  to  plant,  animal,  and 
human  life  is  impossible  without 
knowing  the  chemical  identity  of  haz- 
ardous susbstances. 

In  1970,  Congress  attempted  to  ad- 
dress some  of  these  problems  by  pass- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  This  legislation  directed 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  EOSHA]  to  formulate 
strong  Federal  right-to-know  regiila- 
tions.  The  first  phase  of  which  was 
completed  in  1980  when  OSHA  issued 
a  rule  requiring  employers  to  keep 
medical  and  environmental  records  on 
employees  and  permitting  workers 
access  to  those  records.  In  January 
1981,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Carter 
administration,  OSHA  proposed  the 
second  phase  of  the  process.  This 
hazard  identification  or  labeling  stand- 
ard required,  among  other  things,  ex- 
tensive labeling  of  all  containers  and 
pipes  holding  or  transporting  toxic 
substances.  Less  than  a  month  later, 
the  hazards  identification  rule  was  re- 
voked for  further  study  by  administra- 
tors for  the  incoming  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

On  November  23.  1983,  OSHA  under 
Reagan  issued  its  final  version  of  the 
"Hazard  Communication  Standard,"  a 
watered-down  version  of  previous  pro- 
posals. In  my  view,  OSHA's  final  rule 
is  too  weak  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  workers  and 
communities.  It  fails  in  addressing  the 
crucial  issue  of  chemical  identification 
since  labeling  is  not  required;  it  fails  to 
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afford  any  protection  to  workers  out- 
side of  manufacturing:  and  it  fails  to 
provide  the  information  resources  nec- 
essary for  safe  handling,  assessing 
health  risks,  ensuring  adequate  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  control  in  emergen- 
cies of  hazardous  substances.  The 
OSHA  standard  also  grants  wide  dis- 
cretion for  employers  to  withhold, 
except  in  emergency  situations,  infor- 
mation on  substances  which  they 
regard  as  trade  secrets. 

But  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  OSHA 
standard  preempts  existing  State  and 
local  right-to-luiow  laws,  including 
those  more  stringent  than  the  Federal 
standards.  Indeed,  just  recently,  the 
third  U.S.  district  court  ruled  that 
New  Jersey  cannot  enforce  its  strict 
right-to-know  law  in  the  case  of  firms 
covered  by  the  Federal  standard.  Iron- 
ically. Congress  gave  OSHA  preemp- 
tion powers  because  it  was  assumed  at 
the  time  that  the  Federal  standard 
would  be  stronger  than  State  and  local 
laws.  Moreover,  the  Federal  standards 
were  meant  to  define  minimum  re- 
quirements for  State  and  local  laws.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  rule  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling. 

The  preemption  issue  is  of  special 
concern  to  Pennsylvania  since  last  No- 
vember the  State  legislature  passed 
one  of  the  strongest  right-to-know 
laws  in  the  country.  In  fact,  as  Penn- 
sylvanians  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
hard  work  and  negotiation  that  result- 
ed in  the  passage  of  this  law.  These  ef- 
forts are  helping  to  better  protect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  workers  and 
communities  throughout  the  State. 
The  task  before  us  now  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  protect  Permsylva- 
nia's  law,  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  pre- 
empted by  OSHA's  watered-down 
standard. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  introducing  the 
right-to-know  resolution  of  1985  today 
to  express  the  support  of  Congress  for 
the  fundamental  right  of  both  workers 
and  communities  to  know  about  haz- 
ardous susbstances  which  threaten 
health  and  well-being.  It  calls  upon 
OSHA  to  revise  its  hazard  commimica- 
tion  standard  to  require  the  labeling 
of  all  substances  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  chemical  identity  of  all 
substances,  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure and  emergency  medical  treatment 
procedures  and  to  extend  right-to- 
know  protection  to  workers  in  all  in- 
dustries and  services.  Most  important- 
ly, it  seeks  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  that  weaker  Federal  require- 
ments should  not  preempt  stronger 
State  and  local  laws. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Chemical  Manufaujturing  Safety  Act  of 
1985  which  Congressman  Jim  Florid 
is  introducing  today.  Jim  Plorio's  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  ensure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  workers  and  commu- 
nities and  to  make  sure  that  strong 
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state  and  local  laws  cannot  be  pre- 
empted by  OSHA's  watered-down 
standard.  The  tragic  disaster  at  the 
Union  Carbide  plant  in  Bhopal.  India, 
last  E>ecember  has  underscored  and 
dramatized  the  fact  that  chemical  dis- 
aster and  hazardous  substances  are 
not  just  hypothetical  threats.  They 
can  become  a  nightmarish  reality. 
Americans  need  strong  right-to-know 
protection,  but  the  fight  for  health 
and  safety  in  this  field  is  not  yet  over. 
A  coalition  of  forces  came  together  to 
pass  State  and  local  right-to-know 
laws.  We  need  to  build  a  coalition  at 
the  Federal  level  to  extend  this  protec- 
tion nationwide.* 


SENATOR  ROTHS  STATEMENT 
ON  TRADE  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  trade  deficit  figures  for  1984 
are  out  and  the  awful  truth  confirmed, 
it  is  time  once  again  to  look  at  what 
actions  Congress  can  take  to  revitalize 
the  U.S.  economy. 

American  competitiveness  in  inter- 
national trade  is  fast  t>ecoming  the 
single  most  important  component  of 
our  overall  economic  health.  Yet.  U.S. 
trade  policy  is  made  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  with  primary  jurisdiction  split 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. Last  year.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  reorganize  the  trade 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  create  a  new  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Trade.  Senator  Wil- 
UAM  Roth  of  Delaware  authored  a 
similar  proposal,  which  had  the  active 
support  of  the  administration. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  Senator 
Roth  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  trade 
reorganization,  and  submit,  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  a  recent  article 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  timeliness 
and  importance  of  reorganization  ef- 
forts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senator  Roth, 
myself,  and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  able  to  work  closely 
during  the  coming  months  to  draft  a 
consensus  bill  that  is  amenable  to 
Congress. 

tProm  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  31, 
1985] 

Roth:  Departmbwt  or  Trade  a  Top  Priority 

(By  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.) 

Last  year  economic  forecasters  reached  an 
uncommon  agreement  on  one  prediction: 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  would  reach  record 
proportions  in  1984.  Now,  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  SI 23.3  billion  deficit  for 
the  year— roughly  double  the  figure  for 
1983  and  four  times  the  size  of  the  deficit  In 
the  late   1970s— the  disturbing  projections 
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have  been  confirmed.  The  question  is.  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Among  the  proposals  to  attack  the  trade 
deficit  that  will  surface  and  provoke  debate 
in  the  coming  months  will  be; 

Change  U.S.  macroeconomic  policies  to 
better  serve  the  interests  of  our  exporters. 

Eliminate  government  rules  and  stctions 
that  discourage  exports— for  example,  ease 
rules  on  export  licensing,  requirements  of 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
export  embargoes. 

Begin  new  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
aimed  at  opening  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
products  and  bringing  international  trading 
rules  up  to  date. 

Develop  a  long-term  trade  strategy  to  pro- 
mote America's  trade  Interests. 

While  each  of  these  strategies  should  l>e 
carefully  considered,  the  prospects  for  ac- 
complishing any  of  them  will  be  enhanced 
substantially  if  we  establish  a  single,  effec- 
tive government  trade  organization— a  Cabi- 
net-level department  of  trade. 

Take  the  issue  of  macroeconomic  policy. 
If  we  want  trade  to  be  considered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  macroeconomic  policy,  trade 
must  be  a  top  national  priority,  there  must 
be  a  strong  advocate  for  trade  within  the 
government  and  that  advocate  must  be 
present  in  the  key  decision-making  meet- 
ings. 

None  of  these  factors  is  present  today, 
and  trade  and  economic  policy  proceed  as  if 
they  were  unrelated.  The  establishment  of 
the  new  trade  department  would  remedy 
this  situation. 

In  this  country  we  define  our  top  national 
priorities  through  our  Cabinet  structure.  By 
creating  a  new  department  of  trade  we  will 
grant  trade  the  equal  status  it  deserves  with 
defense,  foreign  policy  and  other  key  Issues. 

The  need  for  a  single,  strong  advocate  for 
trade  within  the  government  is  clear.  Re- 
sponsibility for  trade  is  now  divided  between 
two  Cabinet  officials.  Trade  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  while  the  U.S.  trade 
representative,  although  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  lacks  the  clout  of  a  full  Cabinet  de- 
partment head  in  advocating  his  positions. 

Legislation  creating  a  new  trade  depart- 
ment can  be  drafted  to  help  ensure  that  the 
secretary  of  trade  is  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  when  U.S.  economic  policy  is  de- 
bated and  implemented. 

A  highly-placed  advocate  has  not  been 
present  at  crucial  times  in  the  past  when 
many  of  the  export-discouraging  policies 
now  In  effect  were  taken.  For  instance,  the 
decisions  to  impose  agricultural  embargoes 
during  the  Nixon  and  Carter  administra- 
tions were  made  in  the  National  Security 
Council  without  the  participation  of  the 
U.S.  trade  representative. 

This  lack  of  participation  could  not 
happen  with  the  trade  organization  that  I 
envision.  The  new  secretary  of  trade  would 
participate  in  deliberations  of  the  National 
Security  Council  whenever  trade-related 
issues  were  discussed. 

While  the  need  for  new  trade  negotiations 
seems  clear  to  many  observers,  our  perform- 
ance in  such  negotiations  could  be  ham- 
pered seriously  If  we  do  not  reorganize  first. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  handful  of 
experts  in  the  Trade  Representative's 
Office— no  matter  how  skillful  or  experi- 
enced—to carry  out  such  far-reaching  nego- 
tiations without  help.  The  trade  representa- 
tive would  have  to  go.  hat  in  hand,  to  other 
agencies  asking  for  support. 

Par  more  preferable  would  l>e  an  organiza- 
tion connecting  the  trade  representative's 
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negotiators  directly,  through  clear  manage- 
ment ties,  to  competent  support  staff,  data 
analysts  and  statistical  experts. 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  long- 
term  trade  strategy  emerging  from  our  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  one  agency  (Com- 
merce) is  responsible  for  trade  data  analysis 
and  policy  implementation,  while  an  entire- 
ly separate  and  sometimes  competing 
agency  (the  Ttade  Representative  Office) 
handles  trade  policy  development  and  nego- 
tiations. 

Instead  of  encouraging  forward  thinking 
and  innovation,  the  present  organizational 
split  promotes  turf  rivalries  and  a  largely  re- 
active approach  to  trade  problems.  And 
there  is  no  question  that  our  foreign  com- 
petitors know  how  to  exploit  these  Jurisdic- 
tional battles  to  enhance  their  own  trade 
performance  at  the  expense  of  ours. 

Moreover,  our  government  does  not  pos- 
sess the  analytical  capability  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  overall  state  of  U.S. 
Industrial  competitiveness  or  the  condition 
of  many  key  sectors  of  the  American  econo- 
my. Under  trade  reorganizations,  all  the 
functions  needed  to  formulate  a  long-term 
trade  strategy  will  be  brought  under  one 
roof  and  strengthened. 

Now  more  than  ever,  our  nation  needs  a 
Cabinet-level  department  of  trade.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  active  support  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Congress  will  act  to 
create  the  department  l)efore  the  year  Is 
out. 

To  be  sure,  creation  of  the  trade  depart- 
ment Is  only  the  beginning  of  what  must  t>e 
a  concerted,  long-term  effort  by  many  agen- 
cies, groups  and  individuals  to  reduce  the 
staggering  U.S.  trade  deficit.  But  if  we  do 
not  reorganize  our  trade  bureaucracy,  the 
policy  changes  we  need  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Trade  reorganization  should 
be  a  part  of  our  strategy  to  tackle  the  trade 
deficit.* 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  change  our 
policies  toward  South  Africa.  It  ex- 
presses the  concerns  of  Americans  to  a 
system  of  government  that  is  inhuman 
and  immoral. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  his 
book  "Chaos  or  Community?"  address- 
ing the  South  Africa  question  said. 
"South  Africa's  national  policy  and 
practice  are  the  incarnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  white  supremacy  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  that  is  over- 
whelmingly black.  But  the  tragedy  of 
South  Africa  is  not  simply  its  own 
policy;  it  is  the  fact  that  the  racist 
Government  of  South  Africa  is  virtual- 
ly made  possible  by  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  two  countries  which  profess  to 
be  the  moral  bastions  of  the  world." 

The  bill  will  do  the  following: 

First,  prohibit  making  or  holding 
any  investment  in  South  Africa; 

Second,  prohibit  imports  to  and  ex- 
ports from  South  Africa; 
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Third,  prohibit  landing  rights  of 
South  African  aircraft; 

Fourth,  prohibit  importation  of  kru- 
gerrands; 

Fifth,  prohibit  tax  credits  and  de- 
ductions. 

It  is  time  that  we  change  our  policies 
and  reverse  "constructive  engage- 
ment" that  has  failed.* 
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ROBERT  FORTINSKY  RECEIVES 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 


OAKLAND.  LEWISBURG.  AND 
GORDONVILLE  FIELD  CHAMPI- 
ONS 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  note  an  historic  occasion 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  Tennessee's 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  Tennes- 
see has  been  witness  to  the  courageous 
play  of  three  football  teams  fielded  by 
Murfreesboro  Oakland  High  School. 
Lewisburg  High  School,  and  Gordons- 
ville  High  School.  The  fact  that  these 
three  teams  all  won  the  Tennessee 
State  championship  game  in  their  re- 
spective divisions  certainly  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  wish  to  commend  and  recog- 
nize the  play  of  the  Patriots  of  Mur- 
freesboro Oakland  High  School  for 
winning  the  State  championship  in 
the  AAA  Division.  I  further  commend 
the  fine  coaching  job  of  David  Alsup 
who  led  the  team  to  the  champion- 
ship. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  gridiron 
prowess  of  the  Tigers  of  Lewisburg 
High  School.  This  team  won  the  State 
championship  for  1984  in  the  AA  Divi- 
sion and  was  coached  by  Bob  Edens 
who  did  a  superb  job. 

Honors  should  also  be  extended  to 
the  Tigers  of  Gordonsville  High 
School  who  battled  their  way  to  the 
State  championship  in  the  A  Division. 
This  team  was  coached  by  Mark 
Medley  who  did  a  fine  job. 

It  is  rare  indeed  to  have  the  banners 
of  the  State  champions  hanging  from 
the  rafters  of  three  schools  within  a 
small  geographic  area  covered  by  one 
congressional  district.  I  do  hereby 
make  note  in  the  Record  of  the  99th 
Congress  the  great  pride  Sixth  District 
residents  have  in  the  football  teams 
herein  mentioned.  These  teams  have 
shown  great  prowess  upon  the  football 
field  by  setting  for  themselves  a  lofty 
goal  and  then  attaining  that  goal 
through  hard  work,  devotion,  and 
skill.  In  the  process,  these  teams  have 
brought  great  pride  upon  themselves, 
their  schools,  their  parents,  and  the 
great  and  sovereign  State  of  Tennes- 
see.* 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1985 
•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  bring  your  at- 
tention to  a  man  who  will  soon  join  an 
esteemed  group  of  citizens  as  the  Lin- 
coln Day  honoree  of  the  S.J.  Strauss 
Lodge  No.  139  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Robert 
Fortinsky  will  be  honored  on  February 
10.  1985.  by  his  grateful  friends  and  as- 
sociates for  his  diligent  commitment 
to  our  community. 

The  Lincoln  Day  dinner  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  lodge  to  bestow  its  most 
prestigious  accolade  to  a  member  of 
the  community.  Previous  winners  have 
included  my  predecessor,  the  Honora- 
ble Daniel  Flood,  who  represented 
Pennsylvania's  11th  Congressional 
District  for  more  than  30  years,  the 
Honorable  Max  Rosenn,  Dr.  Abraham 
D.  Barras,  Mr.  Roy  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Sordini  III. 

The  common  link  between  these  in- 
dividuals has  been  their  dedication  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  community 
life  in  our  region.  Robert  Fortinsky 
has  been  a  leader  in  our  area  for  years, 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  innu- 
merable community  efforts.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  campaign  twice— in 
1972  and  1984— and  for  3  years  he 
worked  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
community  center.  In  1983  he  took  a 
leadership  role  once  again,  cochairing 
the  J.C.C.  endowment.  And  in  1984  he 
became  first  vice  president  for  Temple 
Israel. 

Mr.  Fortinsky  has  been  involved  in 
the  Mount  Nittany  Society  of  Penn 
State  University,  the  Century  Club  of 
King's  College,  and  the  John  Wilkes 
Society  of  Wilkes  College.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated husband  and  father,  and  a  truly 
outstanding  choice  for  the  community 
service  award. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
many  grateful  constituents  in  extend- 
ing my  wannest  congratulations  to 
Robert  Fortinsky  on  the  recognition 
of  his  years  of  service  to  Luzerne 
County.* 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Presi- 
dential message  the  week  of  February 
17-23  is  National  Engineers  Week  and 
I  rise  to  recognize  the  many  contribii- 
tions  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
profession. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  Mr.  C.R. 
"Chuck"    Pennoni.    of    Philadelphia, 
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who  has  been  elected  1985  Engineer  of 
the  Year  by  the  technical,  profession- 
al, and  scientific  societies  in  the  great- 
er Delaware  Valley.  Mr.  Pennoni  has 
been  cited  for  his  professional  activi- 
ties, his  civic  involvement  and  for  con- 
tributions his  firm  has  made  to  techni- 
cal and  economic  progress  in  the 
region. 

I  might  add  that  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Pennoni.  Mr.  Pennoni  is  by 
education  a  civil  engineer.  As  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  very  first 
days  in  this  l)ody  10  years  ago.  I  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  problem 
of  our  Nation's  crumbling  infrastruc- 
ture. But  it  is  engineers  such  as 
"Chuck"  Pennoni.  and  others  like  him 
from  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  who  have  labored  in  this 
"vineyard"  longer  than  I. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  celebrate 
National  Engineers  Week  and  reflect 
on  the  achievements  of  the  profession. 
The  role  that  engineering  plays  in 
translating  scientific  knowledge  into 
useful  goods  and  services  for  American 
Society  cannot  be  overstated.  As  the 
theme  of  the  1985  Delaware  Valley 
Engineers  Week  so  aptly  proclaims: 
"Engineers:  Turning  Ideas  Into  Reali- 
ty." 

Virtually  every  form  of  communica- 
tion Is  a  product  of  engineering.  Every 
form  of  transportation  except  animals 
and  our  own  legs  is  a  product  of  engi- 
neering. The  clothes  we  wear  are  prod- 
ucts of  engineering.  All  the  food  we 
eat  is  a  product  of  engineering  except 
that  which  we  grow  ourselves,  and 
even  that  is  produced  by  tools  which 
were  designed  by  engineers.  All  the 
medical  tools  which  save  and  prolong 
human  life  are  products  of  engineer- 
ing. Every  building  the  human  race 
has  ever  produced  draws  on  principles 
of  engineering.  There  is  no  aspect  of 
human  existence  on  which  the  science 
of  engineering  has  not  had  an 
impact— from  the  magnificent  span  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  the  mun- 
dane glow  of  the  electric  lightbulb. 

Engineering  achievements  have 
always  been  on  the  leading  edge  of 
economic  progress.  Fifty  years  ago 
"high  technology"  for  many  people 
was  electric  lighting  and  heating,  auto- 
mobiles, and  airplanes.  The  television 
had  not  even  been  introduced.  In  the 
1980's,  routine  space  travel  is  a  reality; 
the  artificial  heart  is  being  perfected; 
robotics  is  revolutionizing  the  manu- 
facturing process;  and  the  computer  Is 
ubiguitous  in  our  society.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  ascending  to  a  new  pla- 
teau of  knowledge  and  technology. 

But  with  that  ascendancy  will  come 
the  question:  How  can  we  best  incorpo- 
rate the  potential  benefits  of  this 
knowledge  into  our  society  and  pre- 
pare to  move  on  to  the  next  plateau? 
Vision  is  necessary  to  keep  the  United 
States  on  the  leading  edge  of  interna- 
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tional  competitiveness.  And  keeping  us 
on  that  edge  cannot  be  done  without 
further  contributions  by  engineers- 
engineers  in  industry,  academe,  and 
government. 

The  United  States  is  at  a  critical 
Juncture  in  its  industrial  leadership. 
Not  since  Sputnik  in  1957  has  there 
been  so  much  cause  for  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology base  and  our  ability  to  capital- 
ize on  our  scientific  strengths  to  sus- 
tain our  industrial  leadership.  We  face 
foreign  competitors  who  have  expand- 
ing skills,  lower  costs,  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity growth.  These  factors  affect 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  people,  and  the 
legacy  we  leave  behind. 

This  legacy,  the  world  of  the  future, 
will  have  a  different  technological 
base  from  the  world  which  we  inhabit. 
As  the  computer  takes  over  and  be- 
comes the  primary  tool  of  engineering 
and  the  robot  comes  to  play  a  major 
role  in  industrial  production,  we  will 
be  faced  with  a  new  strength  in  Amer- 
ica. 

But  that  "new  strength"  is  not  yet 
here.  We  have  entered  a  transition 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  modem  soci- 
ety, and  in  order  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  challenges  posed  by  this  tran- 
sition, changes  must  be  made  now  in 
the  way  we  confront  the  technological 
process.  And  just  as  the  engineering 
profession  has  t>een  on  the  leading 
edge  of  technological  innovation,  so 
too  must  the  profession  now  be  on  the 
leading  edge  of  that  process  that  en- 
hances the  interchange  of  innovative 
ideas  between  industry,  labor,  aca- 
deme, and  government. 

Creating  an  environment  for  this 
process  is  no  easy  task.  It  is.  as  I  see  it. 
the  most  significant  challenge  to  the 
engineering  profession  in  the  remain- 
ing years  of  this  century.  Let  me  be 
more  clear  about  my  concerns.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Generally,  U.S.  industrial  R&D  fo- 
cuses on  short-run  research  which  re- 
sults in  immediate  profits.  The  struc- 
ture of  American  business  creates  a 
bias  against  long-range  R&D  and  im- 
proved management  amd  marketing 
strategies  which  might  enhance  pro- 
ductivity and  give  us  a  competitive 
edge  internationally.  Based  on  current 
developments,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  improve,  or  even  maintain,  its  com- 
petitive position  in  international  sci- 
ence and  technology  if  existing  trends 
continue. 

During  the  past  several  years  in- 
tense concern  has  also  been  expressed 
over  the  health  of  our  engineering 
education  system.  Both  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  have  in 
recent  reports  detailed  many  of  these 
weaknesses. 

For  example,  one  major  problem  is 
that   there   is  an   inadequate   under- 
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standing  by  students  of  engineering 
"practice":  that  is,  the  understanding 
of  how  engineering  knowledge  is  con- 
verted by  industry  into  societal  goods 
and  services. 

There  is  also  an  overemphasis  in  the 
academic  sphere  on  analytical  re- 
search, with  less  opportunity  for 
"hands  on"  experimental  research. 
This  leads  to  a  widening  gap  between 
academic  engineering  programs  and 
industrial  practice.  Industrial  applica- 
tions have  outstripped  the  fundamen- 
tal knowledge  generally  developed  by 
university  researchers. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  rapid 
advances  in  technology  are  driving  en- 
gineering toward  cross-disciplinary 
interactions.  Specialists  are  still 
needed,  and  continued  development  of 
high-quality  engineering  subdisci- 
plines  is  essential.  But,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  engineer- 
ing education  that  cuts  across  the  en- 
gineering subdisciplines  and  applied 
sciences. 

Also,  technological  advances  are 
leading  toward  the  integration  of 
design,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
and  marketing.  There  is  a  need  for  en- 
gineers with  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  overall  manufacturing  system  and 
of  the  interrelations  among  its  compo- 
nents. 

Finally,  it  is  critical  that  while  we 
actively  seek  developing  knowledge  In 
areas  of  emerging  and  critical  engi- 
neering systems  and  technologies,  we 
not  abandon  our  research  efforts  that 
would  reinvigorate  industries  that 
have  served  us  so  well  in  the  past  but 
now  are  languishing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  important 
problems  for  our  future  industrial 
competitiveness.  There  are  no  easy  so- 
lutions. But  let  me  suggest  just  one 
partial  response:  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Federal  support  of  university-industry 
engineering  research  centers. 

The  goal  of  the  centers  would  be  to 
Improve  engineering  research  so  that 
U.S.  engineers  will  be  better  prepared 
to  contribute  to  engineering  practice 
and  to  assist  U.S.  Industry  in  l)ecomlng 
more  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Thus,  engineering  research  and  educa- 
tion would  be  firmly  linked  in  these 
centers.  While  the  centers  would 
differ  from  one  another,  reflecting 
their  home  institutions,  people,  and 
programs,  their  mission  would  have 
some  common  traits. 

First,  specific  working  ties  with  in- 
dustry would  provide  a  continual 
interaction  of  academic  researchers, 
students,  and  faculty  with  their  peers, 
namely,  the  engineers  and  scientists  in 
industry.  This  would  assure  that  these 
programs  remain  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  engineering  practitioner  and 
that  they  faciliate  and  promote  the 
flow  of  knowledge  between  the  aca- 
demic and  industrial  sectors. 

Second,  the  programs  of  each  center 
would  emphasize  the  synthesis  of  engl- 
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neering  knowledge:  that  is.  the  pro- 
grams should  seek  to  integrate  differ- 
ent disciplines  in  order  to  bring  to- 
gether the  requisite  knowledge,  meth- 
odologies, and  tools  to  solve  problems 
important  to  engineering  practition- 
ers. 

Third,  the  programs  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
all  levels  of  engineering  education,  in- 
cluding the  emphasis  on  advanced 
education  as  part  of  the  career  pattern 
of  engineers,  the  use  of  engineering 
professionals  as  adjunct  professors, 
and  university-industry  programs  for 
continuing  education  of  engineers. 

This  response  Is  not  entirely  new,  of 
course.  For  several  years,  some  States 
and  local  governments,  on  their  own 
have  been  encouraging  university— in- 
dustry efforts  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum. My  own  State,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  had 
the  very  successful  Ben  Franklin  Part- 
nership, for  example.  But  for  the  most 
part  State  and  local  efforts  are  rela- 
tively small  and  are  not  concentrated 
in  engineering  especially.  The  Con- 
gress, just  last  year,  approved  a  Feder- 
al effort— $10  million— in  support  of 
engineering  research  centers.  But  such 
support  is  fickle,  especially  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  budget  cutbacks. 

I  bring  this  issue  before  this  body 
now  because  National  Engineers  Week 
could  not  come  at  a  more  opportune 
moment.  As  the  debate  on  this  year's 
budget  opens  and  proceeds  over  the 
coming  months,  I  hope  we  look  care- 
fully at  efforts  such  as  engineering  re- 
search centers,  whose  support  is  so 
fragile  in  this  year's  budget.  If  we  are 
being  asked  to  increase  our  commit- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
fense Department's  R&D  by  over  $7 
billion— or  about  22  percent— we  can 
certainly  afford  to  expand  our  support 
for  engineering  cooperative  research 
efforts  between  universities  and  indus- 
try that  will  benefit  us  for  generations 
to  come.  If  we  are  being  asked  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  star  wars 
research— and  thereby  double  the 
effort  of  the  previous  year— we  can 
certainly  afford  to  spend  additional 
millions  for  a  program  that  in  a  very 
fundamental  way  serves  as  the  first 
line  of  our  national  defense. 

For  while  we  may  face  threats  to  our 
national  security  In  a  hostile  interna- 
tional environment,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  challenge  to  our  long 
run  industrial  competitiveness  is  no 
less  a  threat  to  our  Nation.  A  recent 
Library  of  Congress  study  calculated 
that  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
Federal  R&D  is  directed  toward  the 
needs  of  civilian  industry.  By  contrast, 
that  figure  In  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny, for  example,  is  12.5  percent.  We 
will  never  reach  the  next  plateau  of 
knowledge  and  technology  with  such  a 
meager  effort  as  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  this 
next  plateau  and  the  new  strength 
that  will  come  with  it.  I  believe  we  can 
reach  it:  I  look  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenge. As  Thomas  Wolfe  said  almost  a 
half -century  ago:  "I  think  the  true  dis- 
covery of  America  is  before  us.  I  think 
the  true  fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of 
our  people,  of  our  mighty  and  immor- 
tal land  is  yet  to  come."* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  7,  1985,  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  8 

9;00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SO-608 

FEBRUARY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget   requests  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  259  and  S.  287. 
bills  to  protect  local  community  inter- 
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ests  regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 
professional  sports  teams. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  meeting  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1985.    and    other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
Presidents  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

SD-406 

1:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  Army  civil  works  programs. 

SI>-192 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985.  and  conunittee  rules 
for  procedure  for  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-418 

9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
1987.  and  1988  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SR-428 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  and  the  Federal  Inspector  for 
the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

8D-124 

FEBRUARY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1986,    1987,   and   1988   for   the  SmaU 
Business  Administration. 

SR-428A 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  maritime 
threat  to  U.S.  national  interests. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America,  Purple  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained   in    the    President's    proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   hold   hearings  on   those   programs 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee   as   contained   in   the 
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FYesident's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget    requests   for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review    those    programs    which     fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

SD-138 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review    those    programs    which    fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels   Corporation,    and    the   Federal 
Energy   Regulatory   Conunission   (De- 
partment of  Energy). 

SD-336 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, fociising  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

SD-192 

MARCH  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates   for    fiscal    year    1986    for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  fission, 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-192 

MARCH  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1986   for   the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
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the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  World  War  I  Veterans, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 

MARCH  21 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

SD-116 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  28 


MARCH  27 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 
grams. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Including  Human  Development 
Ser\-ices.  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HtJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agerwy. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

ESiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

^  SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  projxjsed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


APRIL  2 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management  (salaries 
and  expenses).  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
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Office  of  Inspector  General.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Education. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-I38 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRIL  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro(X)sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search, special  institutions  (including 
Howard  University),  and  education 
statistics. 

SD-116 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
velopment. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail.  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transporation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  grants,  and  impact 
aid. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
•  student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

SD-124 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive F»ayment  Commission,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  National  Mediation 
Board,  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 


MAY  1 

)  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rial  affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 


MAY  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latxir.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul)Com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SI>-116 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

BilAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Tinnufoin)]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches:  But  let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  under- 
standeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord. —Jeremiah  9:23-24. 

Gracious  God  of  wisdom,  truth,  and 
love,  give- us  the  grace  to  recognize  our 
need  of  You.  our  inadequacy  without 
You.  Help  us  to  see  that  in  looking  to 
You  for  wisdom,  we  are  no  less  wise— 
for  strength,  we  are  no  less  strong— for 
insight,  no  less  discerning.  Help  us  to 
remember  how  often  the  powerful 
have  fallen  when  weakened  by  the  in- 
fection of  pride.  We  thank  You,  Lord, 
that  we  increase  in  wisdom,  strength, 
discernment,  and  power  when  our 
faith  is  in  God.  Forgive  the  pride— the 
arrogance— which  forbids  our  depend- 
ence upon  You.  May  we  understand. 
Lord,  that  we  are  most  independent 
when  we  live  in  dependence  upon  the 
mighty  God.  that  we  are  most  free 
when  we  submit  to  You.  most  power- 
ful when  we  acknowledge  our  need  of 
You  and.  Father,  remind  us  of  the 
most  precious  truth  that  we  need  each 
other.  In  His  name  in  whom  dwells  all 
power  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  there  are  two  special 


orders  of  15  minutes  each.  The  first  is 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Sena- 
tor Proxm IRE,  who  Is  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  when  I  complete  a 
couple  of  other  statements. 

Following  the  special  orders,  we  will 
have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock. 
That  has  been  agreed  to. 

It  is  my  intention  after  morning 
buisiness  to  take  up  the  nomination  of 
Lee  M.  Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
There  may  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  that 
nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state  for  the  information  of  Senators 
who  may  want  to  make  plans,  it  would 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
adjourn  for  the  February  recess  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CAN  MASSIVE  DEFICITS  LEAD 
THE  WAY  TO  PERMANENT 
PROSPERITY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  may  prove  to  be 
right  after  all.  Huge  deficits  may  be 
exactly  what  the  country  needs.  After 
all.  did  not  1984— the  fourth  year  of 
the  Reagan  term— and  three  succes- 
sive supercolossal  deficits  in  a  row— 
$190  billion,  $195  billion,  and  $175  bil- 
lion—turn  out  to  be  about  as  close  to 
economic  heaven  on  earth  as  this 
country  is  likely  to  get?  Did  not  we 
have  the  best  real  economic  growth 
since  1951—33  long  years  ago?  As  a  re- 
markably happy  companion,  did  not 
the  country  enjoy  at  the  same  time 
stable  and  moderate  Inflation?  Mr. 
President,  that  Is  a  rare  and  very  wel- 
come combination;  In  fact,  a  knockout 
couple.  At  a  time  when  economics 
seems  to  be  mostly  smoke  and  mirrors, 
and  bad  guesses,  the  first  President 
who  has  conspicuously  turned  his  back 
on  the  economists  is  the  biggest  eco- 
nomic winner.  Sure,  we  are  now  in  a 
colossal  deficit,  huge  national  debt 
buildup  jam.  And  what  do  we  do  about 
It?  Well,  why  not  follow  the  President, 
why  not  do  exactly  what  the  Congress 


did  before,  take  another  shot  of  the 
same  old  big  deficit  joy  juice,  drink 
deep,  relax,  and  live? 

Ask  yourself,  why  did  we  have  the 
1984  boom?  Easy.  The  deficit  did  it. 
Yes.  the  deficit  did  it.  The  deficit  stim- 
ulated the  economy.  Do  you  ask  how 
about  the  low  level  of  Inflation?  The 
deficit  did  that.  too.  It  did  it  by  so 
sharply  increasing  U.S.  borrowing 
from  foreign  countries  to  finance  the 
deficit  that  we  shoved  the  value  of  for- 
eign currency  down  and  the  dollar  up. 
This  has  made  the  price  of  foreign 
goods  cheap  to  American  consumers 
and  held  down  the  price  of  American 
goods  that  compete  with  foreign  Im- 
[>orts. 

We  also,  Mr.  President,  have  8.5  mil- 
lion people  unemployed  as  of  January. 
That  holds  down  wages.  We  also  have 
an  enormous  glut  of  oil,  an  enormous 
glut  of  food  production  that  has  held 
down  the  price  of  energy  and  the  price 
of  food.  But  the  debt  itself  has  made 
an  interesting  contribution  to  stable 
prices. 

Now  the  President  is  asking  for  a 
slowdown  In  the  rate  of  increase  in 
overall  spending  for  the  1986  fiscal 
year.  He  Is  asking  for  drastic  reduction 
In  domestic  spending.  It  Is  true  he  is 
calling  for  big  increases  in  military 
spending.  But,  still,  if  we  comply  with 
the  President's  requests,  we  will  have 
the  smallest  increase  in  overall  Feder- 
al spending  in  1986  that  we  have  had 
in  many  years.  Is  this  a  major  econom- 
ic policy  reversal?  No.  it  is  not.  Oh, 
sure,  it  may  be  a  fat  $42  billion  lower 
than  the  deficit  in  1985.  But  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  administration's  esti- 
mates. Whatever  course  the  Congress 
chooses  to  follow— whether  we  hold 
down  spending  as  the  President  re- 
quests, impose  some  kind  of  freeze 
that  is  roughly  equal  on  all  spending, 
make  far  deeper  cuts  in  the  deficit 
than  the  President  has  asked  by  in- 
cluding military  spending  and  foreign 
aid  In  the  reductions  and  substantially 
increase  taxes— any  of  these  courses 
win  encounter  vehement  and  bitter  po- 
litical opposition  back  home  in  our 
States  and  districts.  And  If  we  stay 
with  the  President's  proposal  or  follow 
the  across-the-board  equal  freeze  ad- 
vocated by  others,  which  are  certainly 
the  two  most  likely  courses,  we  will 
probably  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  at 
least  $296  billion  In  1986  anyway. 

Administrations  have  traditionally 
underestimated  the  deficit  in  the 
coming  year.  In  recent  years,  their  es- 
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timates  have  been  off  by  a  whopping 
I  average  of  50  percent.  And  this  year 
the  economic  assumptions  seem  espe- 
cially optimistic.  So  Congress  will  go 
through  the  agony  of  denying  thou- 
sands of  our  constituents  their  most 
heartfelt  wishes  for  Federal  spending 
and  then  probably  end  up  with  no  real 
gain  In  deficit  reduction  after  all. 

And  that  is  not  all:  it  gets  worse. 
Suppose  the  Congress  cuts  spending 
and  the  country  moves  into  a  reces- 
sion—a very  real  possibility.  Then,  the 
action  by  Congress  in  slowing  its  fiscal 
stimulation  will  get  a  sure  and  strong 
share  of  the  blame  for  killing  the  re- 
covery and  throwing  millions  of  Amer- 
icans out  of  work. 

So  what  can  Congress  do?  Just  con- 
sider one  temptation  so  lurid  and  ex- 
citing that  no  one  to  my  knowledge 
has  even  dared  discuss  it— at  least,  it 
has  not  been  discussed  very  much.  I 
have  not  read  it  in  columns,  I  have  not 
heard  it  on  the  floor.  Suppose  the 
Congress  or  the  President  decides, 
■Enough  with  all  this  negative  think- 
ing, this  slinking,  shrinking  fear  of 
spending  big  public  money  to  meet  our 
national  needs  and  of  cutting  taxes  at 
the  same  time."  What  would  happen 
to  the  economy  if  Congress  should 
decide  to  go  out  and  court  a  really 
massive  deficit?  Suppose  we  forget 
about  this  pennyante  $200  billion 
stuff.  After  all,  that  will  be  only  5  or  6 
percent  of  the  GNP.  Suppose  we  go 
for  a  trillion-dollar  deficit.  Give  every 
Interest  group  pressing  for  Federal  lar- 
gess everything  they  want,  and  then 
cut  taxes  by  20  percent  or  so.  What 
would  happen? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  his- 
torical precedent  for  that.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  this  country  did  In  World 
War  II  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. We  ran  deficits  not  of  5  or  6  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  but  of  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  GNP.  Five  times  our 
present  deficits.  And  what  happened? 
What  happened  was  that  the  country 
ended  the  Great  Depression  with  a 
bang.  Unemployment  dropped  from  17 
percent  down  to  2  percent.  Personal 
Income  soared  through  the  roof.  Sure, 
it  took  rigorous  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  keep  inflation  In  check.  But  we 
used  wage-price  controls  and,  that 
time,  they  worked. 

Could  we  do  it  again?  Mr.  President, 
we  could,  and  this  Senator  has  a 
hunch  that  we  just  might  blunder  Into 
it.  If  we  stumble  into  another  reces- 
sion, we  could  easily  slip  to  a  deficit  to 
end  all  deficits.  But,  even  without  a  re- 
cession, the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent might  just  find  it  so  hard  to 
agree  on  spending  restraints  that  it 
staggers— through  a  lack  of  resolve— 
Into  a  fiscal  policy  that  for  3  or  4  or 
more  years  could  give  us  more  of  that 
exuberant,  intoxicating  medicine  of 
1943  and  1944  and  1945.  And,  I  might 
add,  1984.  I  add  1984  because  that  was 
last  year.  As  I  said  earlier,  these  years 


of  back-to-back  peacetime  record 
smashing  deficits  gave  the  country  its 
best  economic  growth  year  since 
1951—33  years  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  long  run. 
this  kind  of  policy  of  colossal  irrespon- 
sible deficits  could  permanently  under- 
mine even  the  marvelous  economy  of 
this  Nation.  We  could  sink  under  the 
burden  of  a  crashing  national  debt.  In- 
flation and  Interest  rates  would  even- 
tually break  through  any  restraints 
and  soar  out  of  sight.  But  the  poison- 
ous, lurid,  tantalizing  attraction  of 
this  deficit  policy  is  that,  in  the  short 
run,  for  2  or  3  or  maybe  4  years.  It 
would  work  like  magic.  After  all,  4 
years  would  take  us  through  the  1986 
congressional  election  and  the  next 
Presidential  election  of  1988.  So  do  not 
count  on  a  Democratic  Senate  after 
the  1986  election,  or  a  Democratic 
President  In  1988.  Four  more  years  of 
these  gigantic  Reagan  deficits  might 
do  wonders  for  the  Republican  Party. 
Unfortunately,  politics  Is  a  short-run 
game. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  NOT 
MADE  THE  CASE  FOR  MR. 
MEESE  FOR  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  on  the 
Meese  nomination  declared:  "We  think 
the  Senate  has  not  made  the  case  for 
rejecting  him."  I  think  that  is  incredi- 
ble. The  Implication  of  that  statement 
Is  that  whoever  the  President  appoints 
to  his  Cabinet  should  be  approved 
unless  a  case  Is  made  to  reject  him.  A 
Wall  Street  Journal  Pepper  and  Salt 
item  by  Rose  Sand  appeared  on 
Wednesday.  February  6,  that  carries 
the  same  logic.  It  was  labeled  Mr. 
Clean.  Here  it  is: 

The  man.  a  resident  of  a  small  town,  was 
charged  with  a  petty  offense.  He  was  asked 
by  the  Judge,  "Is  there  anyone  here  who  can 
vouch  for  your  character?" 
"Yes.  your  honor,  the  sheriff  over  there." 
"Why,  I  don't  even  this  know  man."  ex- 
claimed the  lawman. 

"Observe,  your  honor."  beamed  the  de- 
fendant triumphantly,  "that  I  have  lived  in 
this  county  for  12  years— and  the  sheriff 
doesn't  even  know  me!" 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Meese  is  under 
consideration  for  appointment  to  the 
most  Important  law  enforcement  posi- 
tion In  our  country.  He  should  not  win 
confirmation  just  because  the  sheriff 
does  not  know  him.  He  will.  If  appoint- 
ed, be  the  country's  No.  1  lawyer.  He 
win  command  a  department  Including 
tens  of  thousands  of  professional  em- 
ployees. This  country  has  no  more  im- 
portant obligation  than  to  secure  jus- 
tice for  our  citizens.  And  Mr.  Meese 
will  be  Mr.  Justice. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Senate 
must  make  a  case  against  him,  I  repeat 
against  him,  and  unless  we  do  he 
should  occupy  this  critical  position? 
No  way.  Can  you  Imagine  a  member  of 


a  corporate  board  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  voting  on  the  next  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company, 
being  told  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  that  the  man  he  selected  should 
be  confirmed  unless  a  case  is  made 
against  him.  Has  any  university  presi- 
dent ever  been  selected  for  office  on 
the  grounds  that  opponents  had  not 
made  a  case  against  him? 

Or  even  a  football  coach.  Could  the 
Redskins  have  justified  the  selection 
of  a  football  coach— not  on  the  basis 
of  his  excellence,  but  simply  because 
no  case  had  been  made  against  the 
coach? 

Mr.  President,  the  selection  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
is  far  more  significant  than  the  selec- 
tion of  a  football  coach,  a  corporate 
president,  or  a  university  president.  In 
each  of  those  other  offices,  a  number 
of  candidates  are  considered.  Most 
candidates  are  rejected.  And  why  are 
they  rejected?  Not  because  they  are 
bad.  not  because  they  are  Incompe- 
tent, not  because  they  lack  experience 
and  a  winning  track  record,  not  be- 
cause any  case  has  been  made  against 
them.  They  are  rejected  because  they 
are  not  the  best. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  In  point,  be- 
cause it  happened  very  near  here  in 
the  very,  very  near  past.  In  January, 
the  University  of  Virginia  selected  a 
new  president.  Now  consider  how  they 
did  it.  They  established  a  search  com- 
mittee. The  search  conunlttee  consid- 
ered not  one  candidate,  not  a  dozen 
candidates,  but  literally  312  persons. 
After  10  months  of  meticulous  sifting 
and  winnowing  they  reduced  the  list 
down  to  10  or  12  of  the  very  best  can- 
didates. And.  finally,  they  selected  a 
person  who  had  been  president  of  a 
great  university  for  the  preceding  5 
years  and  who  had  a  record  as  an  ad- 
ministrator in  other  universities  over  a 
longer  period  of  years.  He  had  solid 
experience  and  a  great  record  as  a  uni- 
versity president.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished scholar.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Board  of 
Visitors  who  made  the  selection,  he 
was  the  best  available  man  in  the 
country  for  the  job. 

Now,  Mr.  I»resldent.  contrast  that  se- 
lection of  the  University  of  Virginia 
president  with  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  has  gone  about  the  proc- 
ess of  selecting  the  top  policymakers 
In  oiu-  Government,  and  especially  the 
process  of  confirming  Mr.  Meese.  How 
many  persons  did  the  President  con- 
sider in  determining  that  he  would 
select  Mr.  Meese  as  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? Did  the  President  establish  any 
kind  of  a  search  committee?  Of  course 
not.  Did  he  ask  a  distinguished  group 
of  experts  to  recommend  several  of 
the  best  qualified  persons  in  the  coun- 
try to  serve  as  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States?  Are  you  kidding? 
We  know  that  was  not  done.  Did  he 
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look  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
past  or  present,  to  determine  what  ex- 
perienced and  highly  competent  pro- 
fessionals might  be  qualified  to  do 
that  job?  Do  not  make  me  laugh.  The 
President  did  what  Presidents  have 
been  doing  for  much  too  long.  He 
picked  a  pal,  a  crony,  a  buddy,  a  man 
with  two  commanding  qualifications: 
First,  the  President  knew  him  and 
knew  him  well;  and.  second,  Mr. 
Meese.  as  Attorney  General,  will  cer- 
tainly be  100  percent  loyal  to  the 
President  in  every  and  all  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  a  family  business,  this 
method  of  selection  of  top  officers 
would  be  a  mistake,  but  it  would  be 
understanable.  It  would  be  the  kind  of 
mistake  family  businesses  often  make. 
It  is  why  so  many  fail.  But  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  a  family  business. 
This  Government  operates  under  a 
constitution  which  recognizes  that 
Presidents  are  likely  to  make  appoint- 
ments like  the  Meese  appointment. 
That  is  why  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
quired that  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  top  policy  nominations  like  At- 
torney General.  And  that  is  why  it 
should  not  be  enough  to  follow  the 
Washington  Post's  feeble  prescription 
and  approve  a  person  to  be  Attorney 
General  l)ecause  no  case  has  been 
made  against  him  or  he  must  have 
sound  character  because  after  all,  "the 
sheriff  doesn't  recognize  him." 

The  Senate  should  disapprove  every 
Presidential  nomination  to  positions  of 
great  power  in  this  Government  unless 
the  case  has  been  made  and  made  con- 
vincingly for  the  nominee.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Meese,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  no 
such  case  has  been  made. 


DOES  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
WANT  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CON- 
TROL OR  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  widely  heralded  books  of 
the  year  was  Strobe  Tallwtt's  "Deadly 
Gambits."  Talbott's  book  is  a  highly 
disturbing  account  of  the  struggle  over 
a  nuclear  weapons  policy  in  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  struggle 
is  really  a  fight  for  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  one  man  who  can  determine 
foreign  military  policy  in  our  Nation— 
the  President.  Because  the  heart  of 
Ronald  Reagan  seems  transfixed  in 
cold  stone  on  the  side  of  winning  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  struggle  is  not 
over  whether  the  country  should  nego- 
tiate an  arms  control  agreement  or 
win  the  nuclear  arms  race  competi- 
tion. The  President  has  already  decid- 
ed that  issue  on  the  side  of  wirming 
the  arms  race.  But  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  an  arms  race. 
They  want  to  negotiate  a  mutual  veri- 
fiable end  to  the  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  the  real  struggle  is 


over  how  the  President  can  best 
present  himself  as  an  arms  control  ad- 
vocate to  the  American  and  European 
public  without  being  pushed  or  ma- 
neuvered into  an  agreement  that 
would  in  any  significant  way  limit  the 
U.S.  competition  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race:  the  research,  the  development, 
the  production,  and  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  arms. 

Because  Ronald  Reagan  is  President 
of  the  United  States,  because  he  has 
an  amiable,  disarming  manner,  be- 
cause he  speaks  smoothly  and  clearly, 
because  he  repeats  over  and  over  again 
that  he  wants  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear  arms 
even  if  he  does  not,  and  especially  be- 
cause he  has  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  two  arms 
control  areas,  the  general  public  view 
is  that  the  President  wants  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviets  if  he 
can  get  them.  So  many,  perhaps  most, 
Americans  believe  the  President  is 
truly  sincere  in  pursuing  arms  control. 
Is  he?  The  evidence  is  overwhelmingly 
to  the  contrary.  Also,  here  we  have  a 
President  who  is  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  single  arms  control 
agreement  ever  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  As  Gerard 
Smith,  President  Nixon's  chief  negoti- 
ator of  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Russians,  has  observed,  the  only 
two  arms  control  proposals  the  Presi- 
dent has  made— START  and  INF- are 
on  their  face  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept. 

Who  does  the  President  send  to  ne- 
gotiate the  START  Treaty?  He  sends 
as  hard  headed  a  pure  hawk  as  one 
could  find:  General  Rowney.  So  we 
have  a  proposition  the  Russians  could 
not  possibly  accept,  negotiated  on  our 
side  by  a  general  who  bitterly  opposes 
arms  control  agreements  and  especial- 
ly arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Russians.  To  make  sure  that  the  arms 
control  machinery  in  this  country  does 
not  second  guess  Rowney,  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  as  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency,  Kenneth  Adelman,  a 
man  with  no  prior  experience  in  arms 
control  except  as  an  unrelenting  and 
consistent  critic  of  arms  control. 

Some  optimists  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  does  want  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
he  wants  it  on  his  terms.  Is  that  possi- 
ble? Well,  maybe.  But  when  a  hard- 
bitten, down-the-line  anti-Communist 
like  Paul  Nitze  takes  a  walk  in  the 
woods  with  a  Soviet  negotiator  and 
comes  up  with  something  that  looks 
like  the  beginning  of  an  agreement  ad- 
vantageous to  us.  the  President  en- 
gages in  a  race  with  the  Russians  to 
see  who  can  scuttle  the  agreement 
first. 

Meanwhile,  to  make  sure  that  we 
build  an  atmosphere  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate, 
the  President  pushes  his  star  wars  or 


antimissile  program  here  at  home. 
This  program  will  conspicuously  vio- 
late the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
signed  by  President  Nixon  amd  ratified 
by  the  Senate  by  an  88-to-2  vote  in 
1972.  It  will  cost  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars,  perhaps  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion. It  cannot  succeed  unless— and  get 
this  for  the  laugh  of  the  year— the 
Russians  agree  to  limit  their  offensive 
missiles  to  permit  it  to  work.  And  for 
the  laugh  of  the  century,  the  Presi- 
dent actually  proposes  that  after  we 
develop  this  trillion  dollar  turnout  we 
give  it- that  is  right,  give  it  to  the 
Russians. 

Now,  how  can  I  say  it  will  not  work? 
Well,  consider  it  caruiot  defend  against 
submarine  fired  missiles  or  bomber 
fired  missiles  or  cruise  missiles.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  must  know 
all  this.  And  because  they  know  it, 
they  must  also  know  that  the  Con- 
gress will  never  approve  it.  Why  then 
do  they  continue  to  press  it?  The 
answer  was  given  by  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  when  he  was  In  Elngland 
last  December.  Gorbachev  said  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  negotiate  as 
long  as  the  President  insisted  on  pro- 
ceeding with  the  SDI  or  star  wars  de- 
fense. The  statement  by  Gorbachev 
seemed  to  be  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  hear.  If  the  Russians 
were  so  concerned  about  star  wars 
that  they  would  not  proceed  unless  we 
stopped  it,  it  must  be  good  and  anyone 
opposed  to  star  wars  is  supporting  the 
Soviet  Union  position.  And  if  the  Sovi- 
ets will  not  negotiate?  Is  that  not  pre- 
cisely what  the  President,  who  did  not 
want  to  negotiate  in  the  first  place, 
wants  to  hear?  That  means  he  can 
blame  the  failure  to  negotiate  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Actually,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  care  less  about  whether 
we  proceed  with  SDI.  It  would  certain- 
ly serve  their  interests  if  we  did.  The 
United  States  would  be  throwing  $1 
trillion  away  on  a  military  program 
that  would  be  useless  and  which  the 
Russians  could  frustrate  at  will.  It 
would  be  a  military  program  that 
would  divide  our  country  and  alienate 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  who 
would  see  any  U.S.  anti-ICBM  defense 
as  save  America  first  and  let  Europe 
go  if  necessary.  Why  would  the  Rus- 
sians not  want  to  see  us  go  all  out  with 
star  wars?  And  how  could  they  more 
effectively  promote  it  than  to  loudly 
and  publicly  oppose  it.  Any  American 
Member  of  Congress  or  the  press  who 
oppose  star  wars  will  appear  to  be 
climbing  into  bed  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

So  the  Reagan  policies  serve  the  in- 
terest of  a  President  who  wants  to 
appear  to  press  for  arms  control  but 
be  sure  to  be  able  to  avoid  any  pres- 
sure to  go  ahead  with  it.  It  keeps  the 
President  popular  as  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  arms  control.  It  helps  him 
secure  most  of  his  military  programs 


from  the  Congress  and  to  continue  an 
arms  race  that  the  President  is  con- 
vinced we  will  win  and  that  many  of 
the  rest  of  us  are  convinced  could  end 
in  nuclear  war. 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


OUT  OF  THE  ASHES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
last  fall  in  Washington,  Public  Televi- 
sion presented  a  series  entitled  Herit- 
age: Civilization  and  the  Jews.  The 
series  outlined  the  history,  culture, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  Jewish 
people.  One  episode  of  the  series,  enti- 
tled "Out  of  the  Ashes,"  focused  on 
the  plight  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Nazis— a  plight  which  culminated  in 
the  Holocaust. 

This  episode  described  how  the  Jews 
were  step  by  j^ep  denied  rights.  They 
were  denied  economic  opportunities 
and  declared  second-class  citizens.  The 
Jews  became  the  ultimate  outcasts  of 
Nazi  society.  Many  were  confined  to 
ghettos  and  concentration  camps.  In 
the  end,  they  had  their  most  funda- 
mental right  taken  from  them— the 
right  to  live.  The  Nazis  set  out  to  sys- 
tematically destroy  the  Jews.  As  the 
show  flesh  was  your  mother." 

Subsequent  episodes  of  the  series 
went  on  to  show  how  the  Jewish 
people,  despite  this  almost  incompre- 
hensible loss  and  pain,  rose  'out  of  the 
ashes"  of  this  tragedy  to  continue  on 
and  contribute  to  the  many  societies 
in  which  they  live. 

Also  "out  of  the  ashes  "  of  the  Holo- 
caust came  a  treaty  which  sought  for- 
mally to  outlaw  genocide  and  establish 
measures  to  try  those  guilty  of  it.  This 
treaty  is  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Our  role  in  the  creation  of  this 
treaty  was  vital.  We  were  primary 
actors  in  its  drafting.  Over  90  nations 
have  ratified  it.  We  have  not.  Ehrery 
other  developed  nation  has. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget 
from  what  this  treaty  arose.  We 
cannot  afford  to.  Unless  we  feel  the 
horror  of  the  evils  done  by  the  Nazis 
and  others  who  have  committed  geno- 
cide, we  will  not  feel  the  moral  dis- 
grace of  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  If  we  forget  the  cries 
and  mourning  from  which  this  treaty 
arose,  the  power  behind  it  and  all  of 
our  human  rights  statements  will  be 
diminished.  The  force  of  our  voice  to 
help  our  neighbors  would  be  lessened. 
Our  words  would  be  hollow. 

We  must  make  good  on  our  commit- 
ment to  consider  this  treaty.  We  must 
also  make  good  on  our  commitment  to 
lead  the  struggle  for  basic  rights  by 
first  remembering  why  we  desire  such 
a  position  and  then  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  is  recognized. 


THE  FAMILY  FARM  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  wonder  whether 
or  not  people  in  the  country  under- 
stand the  importance  of  preserving 
the  family  farm  unit,  which  is  certain- 
ly now  faced  with  the  potential  for  dis- 
solution and  extinction  unless  there 
are  changes  in  policy  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  urge  the  people  of  this  country  to 
think  long  and  hard  about  this  par- 
ticular problem  and  about  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  farm  unit  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. In  the  very  beginning,  those  who 
laid  the  intellectual  foundation  for  the 
political  philosophy  of  our  country 
had  a  strong  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  independent 
economic  units  headed  by  those  who 
made  ultimate  decisions.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  broadly  held  system  in 
which  there  were  many  owners  and 
operators  was  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance to  those  who  laid  the  conrer- 
stones  of  our  American  democracy. 

James  Madison,  for  instance,  under- 
stood that  our  entire  system  was  de- 
pendent more  than  anything  else  upon 
an  extended  republic  which  had  a 
number  of  Independent  spirited  people 
who  possessed  a  variety  of  interests. 
So  it  Is  a  serious  question  that  I  hope 
we  will  ponder  in  the  days  ahead  as  we 
debate  about  the  upcoming  farm  bill. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  think  again 
about  who  is  to  blame  for  the  dire  sit- 
uation In  which  American  agriculture 
now  finds  itself.  Some  have  said,  I 
think  in  a  most  insensitive  manner, 
that  it  is  a  result  of  greed  by  fanners 
and  that  farmers,  in  an  effort  to  make 
millions  in  the  1970's.  greatly  expand- 
ed their  operations— this  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  Mr.  Stockman— and  there- 
fore they  deserve  any  result  which 
may  follow.  They  are  saying  that 
farmers  should  be  forced  to  tough  it 
out  in  what  they  call  the  free  market. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  tell  us  that  the 
free  market  does  not  exist:  that  our 
farmers  are  forced  to  compete  interna- 
tionally where  production  and  sales 
are  subsidized;  that  they  are  thrust 
into  a  market  which  in  many  cases, 
such  as  the  market  in  Japan,  is  fore- 
closed to  all  but  a  small  percentage  of 
producers  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

They  do  not  tell  us  that  this  free 
market  is  dominated  by  an  imbalance 
in  the  relationship  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  with  other  currencies,  making  it 
impossible  for  our  farmers  to  compete; 
that,  for  example,  when  one  American 
grain  exporting  company  talked  about 
bringing  in  Argentine  wheat  recently 
and  selling  it  in  the  United  SUtes 
below  the  cost  of  grain  produced  in 
this  coimtry.  even  considering  the  pay- 


ment of  freight  and  the  consideration 
of  a  payment  of  duty  at  the  border, 
the  reason  it  was  possible  was  that  the 
Argentine  currency  had  depreciated  86 
percent  In  value  against  the  American 
dollar  in  just  1  year. 

They  do  not  tell  us.  when  they  talk 
about  bringing  the  American  farmer 
back  to  the  free  market,  that  the 
farmer  also  is  facing  a  situation  in 
which  our  own  Government,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  soundness  of  the  mon- 
etary system  in  the  face  of  unwise 
loans  made  by  some  of  our  own  finan- 
cial institutions  to  those  in  other 
countries,  our  own  farmer  is  confront- 
ed with  producers  in  other  nations 
who  are  being  Indirectly  subsidized 
through  loans  from  the  IMF  by  their 
own  tax  dollars. 

They  also  do  not  tell  us  that  in  the 
1970's  the  Government  itself  called 
upon  the  American  farmer  to  rise  to 
the  great  challenge  of  feeding  the 
world,  to  expand  their  production,  to 
plant  fencerow  to  fencerow  to  meet 
the  increased  export  demand  of  a 
world  crying  for  food.  Government 
policy  urged  farmers  to  go  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
borrow  money  to  meet  this  great  chal- 
lenge. It  was  said  that  the  solution  to 
the  agricultural  problems  had  finally 
been  discovered— the  export  market, 
and  the  free  market.  Those  who  are 
writing  some  of  the  editorials  that  we 
read  recently  do  not  tell  us  about  the 
Government-imposed  embargo  which 
began  in  1973  and  culminated  in  the 
embargo  of  1980  which  devastated  the 
hop>es  of  American  farmers. 

They  do  not  tell  us  that  in  1980  ev- 
eryone who  had  suffered  in  the 
drought  was  allowed  to  plant  wheat  on 
their  land  normally  cultivated  in  other 
crops  such  as  corn  and  rice.  They  do 
not  tell  you  when  this  administration 
established  the  acreage  base  for  future 
wheat  programs  that  they  counted 
every  acre  that  was  planted  in  1980. 
thereby  adding  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  an  increased  wheat  acreage  base 
in  the  Nation  of  8  million  acres.  They 
do  not  tell  us  that  this  8  million  acres 
adds  280  million  bushels  a  year  on  an 
average  to  our  wheat  surplus.  They  do 
not  tell  us  that  this  administration  re- 
fused to  offer  effective  commodity 
programs  which  could  have  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  a  multibillion  dollar 
payment  in  kind  program  which  we 
just  experienced  last  year. 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  write  a  new 
farm  bill  this  year  and  the  debate  over 
the  farm  program  is  Important  to 
every  Oklahoman. 

Agriculture  is  in  the  worst  crisis 
since  the  thirties.  In  some  ways,  cur- 
rent conditions  are  worse.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  Oklahoma's  88,000  farm 
units  averaged  less  than  $20  per  farm 
in  net  farm  income  for  the  entire  year. 
At  the  same  time  our  farmers,  just  in 
Oklahoma,  owe  an  estimated  $15  bil- 
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lion  on  their  land,  machinery,  and  op- 
erating debts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
cfusion  of  my  remarks  telling  the  story 
in  dramatic  terms.  Just  35  years  ago 
net  farm  income  for  1  year  would  have 
more  than  paid  off  total  farm  debt. 
This  past  year  the  debt  was  over  16 
times  as  much  as  annual  income.  For 
the  past  5  years  the  farmer  has  had 
very  little  cash  income  while  trying  to 
service  a  huge  debt.  At  the  same  time 
his  ability  to  borrow  is  declining  be- 
cause so  many  farms  are  being  forced 
onto  the  market  that  values  for  purely 
agricultural  land  have  fallen  22  per- 
cent in  the  last  3  years. 

This  has  led  to  more  than  a  200-per- 
cent increase  in  farm  bankruptcies  and 
forced  liquidations  during  the  same 
period. 

With  economic  problems  on  the 
farm  come  conservation  problems.  As 
farmers  scramble  for  cash,  highly 
erodible  land  is  cultivated.  In  addition, 
farmers  cannot  afford  conservation 
steps  which  they  would  like  to  take. 
Last  year  we  lost  the  equivalent  of  1 
million  acres  of  topsoil  because  of  ero- 
sion. It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of 
all  cropland  in  America  is  eroding  at 
an  unacceptable  rate. 

This  crisis  has  developed,  at  least  in 
part,  because  many  Americans  do  not 
understand  the  economics  of  agricul- 
ture or  the  importance  of  the  farm 
sector  to  them  personally.  They  don't 
know  that  to  start  an  average  family 
farm  today  would  take  over  $425,000 
in  capital.  The  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  they  are  subsi- 
dizing the  farmer.  In  one  sense,  the 
taxpayers  have  subsidized  farmers 
through  programs  which  have  cost  far 
more  than  they  should  because  of 
short-sighted  policies. 

However,  in  a  larger  sense,  it  Is  the 
farm  sector  which  is  subsidizing  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  facts  are 
clear.  Agriculture  is  the  most  produc- 
tive and  most  efficient  sector  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  It  is  consistently 
one  of  the  few  sectors  of  our  economy 
where  we  have  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance. Last  year  we  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries $19  billion  more  in  agricultural 
products  than  we  bought.  The  farmers 
have  been  giving  Americans  the  great- 
est food  bargain  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
cans spend  only  16  percent  of  their 
income  for  food.  The  average  Russian 
spends  45  percent  for  food.  Even  in 
Great  Britain  the  average  is  about  28 
percent.  American  food  consumers  get 
more  for  their  money  today  than  in 
1950.  In  1950  an  hour's  wage  for  the 
average  worker  bought  10  pounds  of 
bread  or  8  quarts  of  milk.  Today,  it 
will  buy  16  pounds  of  bread  or  15 
quarts  of  milk. 

The  farmers,  however,  have  been  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  of  providing  these 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
often  selling  below  their  actual  cost  of 


production,  and  by  going  broke  in 
record  numbers. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970's  in  my 
home  State  where  agriculture  suffers, 
we  lost  21  percent  of  our  farmers.  The 
Nation  also  suffers.  Agriculture,  with 
over  $1  trillion  in  assets,  is  our  largest 
single  industry.  Approximately  one  in 
five  jobs  nationally  in  private  enter- 
prise is  generated  directly  or  indirectly 
by  agriculture.  Also,  as  we  learned  in 
the  thirties,  a  collapse  in  land  values 
can  devastate  the  entire  economy. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  the 
survival  of  the  family-sized  farm  unit. 
Studies  show  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive because  no  one  else  will  work 
as  hard  or  care  for  the  farm  as  well  as 
the  resident  owner. 

What  can  be  done?  No  one  can  pre- 
tend to  have  all  the  answers,  but  some 
steps  clearly  need  to  be  taken. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  bring 
down  Federal  budget  deficits  which 
lead  to  high  Interest  rates  for  farmers 
and  an  overvalued  dollar  which  pre- 
vents them  from  selling  in  world  mar- 
kets. A  balanced  Federal  budget  would 
be  the  best  farm  program  of  all. 

Second,  we  should  develop  a  long- 
range,  multiyear  policy  aimed  at  bring- 
ing production  in  line  with  demand 
and  announce  it  early  enough  so  that 
farmers  can  make  plans.  Often  pro- 
grams are  changed  even  after  farmers 
have  prepared  their  land  for  planting. 
Stop  and  start  policies  cause  surpluses 
to  increase.  All  of  this  wastes  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  our  precious  national 
resources. 

Third,  in  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  should  send  fewer  dollars  overseas, 
and  make  greater  use  of  our  surplus 
farm  products. 

Fourth,  a  long-range  conservation 
component  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  any  good  farm  program.  We  need  a 
program  to  allow  farmers  to  take  ero- 
sion-prone land  out  of  cultivation  and 
place  it  in  conservation  treatment  for 
several  years,  also  providing  financial 
incentives  to  make  up  for  lost  income 
from  this  land.  Such  a  program  would 
save  our  precious  soil  resources  and 
would  help  the  taxpayers  by  reducing 
surpluses  and  by  cutting  the  cost  of 
current  commodity  programs  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Obviously,  every  American  should 
care  about  what  is  happening  on  the 
farm.  Let  us  band  together  to  work  for 
a  commonsense  farm  bill  this  year.  So 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
whole  record  when  affixing  blame  for 
the  current  straits  in  which  American 
farmers  find  themselves.  And  when 
the  record  is  fairly  examined,  I  think 
that  impartial  observers  will  find  that 
it  has  not  been  the  farmer  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  the  farmer  has  been  the 
victim  of  past  policy  mistakes  by  our 
own  Government— I  must  say  in  all 
honesty   and   candor   by   administra- 


tions in  both  political  parties— which 
is  to  blame  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  write  a  new 
farm  bill  this  year  and  the  debate  over 
the  farm  program  is  important  not 
only  to  every  Oklahoman  but  to  every 
American.  Agriculture  is  in  the  worst 
crisis  since  the  thirties.  In  some  ways 
conditions  are  worse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  are 
printed  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  later  in  today's  Record.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  English  language 
amendment  [ELA]  by  first  telling 
about  an  unusual  football  game  I  saw 
on  television  last  fall. 

On  two  consecutive  downs,  the  quar- 
terback called  one  play  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  backfield  ran  another.  On 
the  second  attempt,  the  mixup  result- 
ed in  a  fumble  which  culminated  in  a 
touchdown  for  the  opposing  team. 

When  asked  about  the  blunder,  the 
members  of  the  backfield  admitted  to 
a  "communications  misunderstand- 
ing." 

Football  is  a  game  I  have  often  com- 
pared to  life.  It  is  true  that  in  a  foot- 
ball season,  you  have  wins  and  losses, 
but  those  become  memories  when  the 
next  season  rolls  around,  and  we  start 
over.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  simi- 
larity and  parallel  in  the  real  world 
with  respect  to  misunderstandings  in 
communication,  and  this  can  lead  to 
serious  consequences— a  business  fail- 
ure, the  dissolution  of  a  family,  or 
even  a  war  between  nations. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  mankind  being 
created  with  one  universal  language 
which  gave  them  great  power:  "And 
nothing  which  they  proposed  to  do 
will  be  impossible  for  them." 


Later,  we  read  where  the  language 
was  confounded  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  No  longer 
able  to  communicate,  the  society  disin- 
tegrated and  the  people  went  their 
separate  ways.  The  world  has  been  in 
an  upheaval  ever  since. 

I  have  on  my  staff  a  linguist  who 
lived  in  Canada  for  11  years  during  the 
bilingual-bicultural  turmoil.  He  con- 
firms the  problems  we  read  about 
there.  Although  the  country  is  offi- 
cially bilingual.  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  business  in  all  but  one  prov- 
ince. There  the  minority  became  so  de- 
fensive about  French  that  they  literal- 
ly forced  large  corporations  to  relocate 
in  other  parts  of  Canada.  Separatists 
in  the  Elast  helped  spawn  similar  senti- 
ments in  the  West  and  there  arose  a 
movement  to  create  an  independent 
western  Canada. 

Now.  the  large  Ukrainian-Canadian 
population  in  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada  has  decided  to  set  up  Ukraini- 
an schools  to  promote  their  language 
and  culture.  After  all.  "If  bilingual  is 
good,  then  trilingual  must  be  better," 
according  to  their  spokesman. 

Sri  Lanka  and  Belgium  are  two 
other  nations  whose  linguistically  dif- 
ferent populations  fight  and  bicker 
among  themselves  constantly.  Just 
two  decades  ago  in  India,  nearly  1  mU- 
lion  people  lost  their  lives  in  riots  that 
were  directly  linked  to  language  and 
culture  differences. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  avoid- 
ed the  severe  problems  these  countries 
have  experienced.  True,  we  have  ab- 
sorbed many  people  speaking  hun- 
dreds of  languages,  but  we  did  so  be- 
cause of  the  cement  we  call  English. 

A  common  language  binds  people  to- 
gether into  societies.  In  this  body,  we 
argue,  we  debated,  we  disagree,  and  we 
compromise;  but  at  least  we  under- 
stand each  other.  And  because  of  a 
common  language,  somehow  we  make 
it  happen;  we  have  helped  develop  a 
mighty  nation  with  the  world's  great- 
est system  of  government. 

But  times  are  changing.  Immigrants 
from  many  countries  are  now  stream- 
ing into  America  at  a  rapid  rate.  There 
are  those  who  feed  on  this  vast  pool  of 
non-English-speaking  people  for  their 
own  purposes.  Greedy  politicians  and 
others  find  them  easy  targets  because 
of  the  language  barrier.  And  as  long  as 
the  barrier  remains,  they  are  more 
easily  manipulated. 

At  present,  our  Federal  policies  are 
fuzzy:  Do  we  want  our  new  citizens  to 
speak  English,  or  do  we  not?  Bilingual 
ballots,  current  bilingual  education 
policies,  and  the  lack  of  an  official  lan- 
guage for  our  governmental  processes 
make  people  wonder. 

There  is  some  concern  over  what  the 
ELA  will  and  will  not  do.  Briefly,  let 
me  state  our  intentions. 

It  will  not  prohibit  or  discourage  the 
use  of  foreign  languages  at  home,  in 
church  services,  in  conmiunities,  pri- 


vate schools,  commerce,  or  private  or- 
ganizations. Indeed,  we  want  to  pro- 
tect our  rich  ethnic  heritage  which 
people  of  many  different  nationalities 
who  came  to  our  country  enjoy. 

Second,  it  will  not  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  our 
public  schools,  nor  will  it  limit  their 
foreign  language  requirements.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  encourage, 
not  discourage,  foreign  language  learn- 
ing. 

My  objection  to  what  goes  on  in 
many  of  the  bilingual  educational  pro- 
grams is  this:  It  is  one  thing  to  teach 
the  discipline  of  a  foreign  language 
such  as  Spanish  in  the  classroom, 
which  I  think  we  should  do  but  I  do 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  teach  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  social  sciences,  and 
many  other  courses  in  Spanish.  When 
we  do  that  those  students  are  never 
put  in  the  situation  where  they  have 
to  learn  EInglish  and  become  compe- 
tent in  it.  What  will  happen  to  those 
students  who  do  not  learn  Elnglish  flu- 
ently in  their  school  years?  They  wiU 
be  at  a  severe  disadvantage  imtll  they 
t)ecome  competent  in  EInglish.  As  a 
father,  I  encourage  my  children  and 
make  it  a  requirement  that  they  take 
Spanish  in  the  school  system,  because 
it  is  practical  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  at  least  some- 
what comfortable  in  Spanish. 

Third,  it  will  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
another  language  in  matters  of  public 
convenience  and  safety  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  English  language  amendment 
will  reinforce  the  idea  that  our  Na- 
tion's fundamental  Internal  security 
and  well-being  requires  a  common  lan- 
guage. Also,  it  will  abolish  bilingual 
ballots  and  establish  English  as  the  of- 
ficial language  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections  and  govenmient  proc- 
esses. The  ELA  will  reesUblish  the 
original  intent  of  bilingual  education; 
to  teach  students  English  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  they  may  enter  America's 
economic  mainstream.  And  most  im- 
portant, it  will  reaffirm  that  we  are 
truly  "one  nation  •  *  •  Indivisable." 

I  am  proud  of  my  heritage  as  you 
are  of  yours.  As  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants, we  have  blended  our  diversity 
together  Into  what  Senator  Hayakawa 
once  called  a  "cultural  symphony" 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  want  that  symphony  to  continue  as 
harmoniously  as  possible.  For  that 
reason.  Mr.  President,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  English  language  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  those 
Senators  who  may  be  listening,  to  in- 
struct their  staffs  to  look  into  this 
question,  to  look  at  the  growth  trends 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
what  is  happening  with  respect  to  pop- 
ulation growth.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  make  a  move  to  head  off  what  could 
become  a  problem  by  the  turn  of  the 


century  or  later.  Currently  we  allow 
large  sections  of  this  country  to  go 
ahead  with  business  as  usual  as  we 
teach  students  in  other  languages  in 
the  schools.  Soon  we  will  have  large 
sections  of  our  population  that  are  not 
fluent  or  competent  in  English.  Those 
people  will  always  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage—politically, economically,  and 
culturally— to  enjoy  the  vast  benefits 
that  are  accorded  to  them  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  think  of  a 
better  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  than  the  example  President 
Reagan  used  last  night.  Cadet  Jean 
Nguyen  will  be  graduating  from  West 
Point  this  coming  May  22.  Had  this 
young  lady  come  to  the  United  States 
and  not  had  the  motivation  to  really 
learn  English;  or  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  into  a  Vietnamese-speaking 
school  that  taught  her  history,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  the  other  courses 
In  Vietnamese,  there  is  no  way  that 
she  could  have  been  admitted  and 
been  successful  at  West  Point. 

She  came  to  this  country  and  imme- 
diately learned  English,  and  is  now 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
example  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  join  in  this  crusade,  to  get  on 
board  the  English  language  amend- 
ment, and  let  us  start  making  the  Eng- 
lish language  what  Senator  Hayakawa, 
our  former  colleague,  called  a  "cultur- 
al symphony"  we  know  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  but  before  I  make  the  re- 
quest I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  cleared  the  making  of  this  re- 
quest with  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Lee  M. 
Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATION         OF         LEE         M. 
THOMAS    TO    BE    ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
F»rotection  Agency. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
so  promptly  to  consider  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Lee  Thomas  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  recommended  that 
he  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  lft-0, 
which  is  the  best  vote  of  confidence 
any  nominee  could  expect.  The  reason 
Mr.  Thomas'  nomination  was  endorsed 
so  overwhelmingly  is  the  respect 
which  he  has  earned  for  his  steward- 
ship during  the  past  18  months  of  two 
of  the  most  difficult  and  controversial 
programs  administered  by  the  Agency. 
Superfund  and  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  believe 
that  Mr.  Thomas  will  run  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  a  compe- 
tent and  independent  manner,  thus 
taking  us  one  step  closer  toward  resto- 
ration of  the  Nation's  confidence  in 
the  Agency,  its  employees,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  laws  they  administer. 
For  this  reason.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
confirm  the  nomination  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  nomination  of  my  good  friend 
and  fellow  South  Carolinian.  Mr.  Lee 
Thomas,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  He 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the.position. 
and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  expedi- 
tiously confirm  this  nomination. 

Lee  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  Sewanee.  TN.  and  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  He  subsequently 
served  as  councilman  of  the  Ridgeway, 
SC.  Town  Council  and  two  consecutive 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Association.  He  con- 
tinued his  public  service  career  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  by  holding  impor- 
tant and  responsible  positions  in 
South  Carolina  State  government.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  task  force  on  emergen- 
cy response  capabilities  in  support  of 
fixed  nuclear  facilities;  director,  public 
safety  programs;  and  he  directed  the 
establishment  of  the  Governor's  com- 
prehensive emergency  management 
advisory  committee. 

On  the  Federal  level.  Lee  has  served 
as  the  Executive  Deputy  Director  and 
the  Associate  Director  for  State  and 
Local  Programs  and  Support  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  Most  recently,  while  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  he  did  an 
outstanding  job  as  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solid  Waste  and  Emer- 
gency Response  at  the  Enviroiunental 
Protection  Agency. 

I  have  called  upon  Lee  from  time  to 
time  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Solid  Waste  and  Emer- 
gency Response  on  a  number  of  issues 
of  concern  to  the  public,  including  a 
number  of  hazardous  waste  sites  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  asbes- 


tos in  South  Carolina  schools.  He  has 
always  been  extremely  responsive  and 
helpful.  I  look  forward  to  a  continu- 
ing, positive  relationship  with  him  as 
the  next  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

Lee  is  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  long 
and  impressive  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. He  has  served  in  government  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels, 
and  in  my  judgment,  he  will  make  an 
excellent  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Portection  Agency.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  person  of 
high  ethics,  competence,  independ- 
ence, integrity,  and  intellect.  He  has 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the 
Agency  as  the  protector  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

I  am  both  extremely  proud  of,  and 
have  high  regard  for  this  fine  South 
Carolinian.  The  Senate  should 
promptly  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Lee  Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  order  that  he  can  get  on  with  the 
challenging  task  of  protecting  our  pre- 
cious environmental  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  we  are  about  to 
cast  should  not  be  underestimated.  I 
expect  that  the  Senate  will  unani- 
mously approve  the  nomination  of  Lee 
Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
When  we  do,  we  will  be  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  Lee,  to  the  many  dedicated  em- 
ployees at  EPA,  to  the  American 
public,  and  to  those  who  are  tempted 
to  try  and  control  or  unduly  influence 
the  environmental  policies  of  this 
country.  The  message  is  this:  Lee 
Thomas  is  being  entrusted  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  jobs 
in  this  country,  that  of  protecting 
human  health  and  the  environment, 
because  he  has  earned  the  trust,  re- 
spect, and  support  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  has  earned  it  and  let  there  be  no 
mistake  that  he  has  it.  Those  who 
question  the  breadth  of  Lee's  political 
support  should  take  note  of  the  16-to-O 
vote  of  approval  in  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  of 
today's  vote  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
Take  note  and  keep  in  mind  that  the 
days  when  EIPA  nominees  were  ap- 
proved simply  because  they  were  the 
President's  choice  are  behind  us. 
These  votes  are  significant,  unequivo- 
cal statements  of  approval. 

As  Bill  Ruckelshaus'  successor,  the 
shoes  Lee  is  being  asked  to  fill  are 
quite  a  bit  larger  than  when  Lee  took 
over  the  job  of  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Hazardous  Waste  and  Emer- 
gency Response.  As  tough  as  that  AA 
job  is.  being  Administrator  of  the 
entire  Agency  is  markedly  more  diffi- 
cult and  will  require  a  number  of  ad- 
justments. 


Many  of  our  environmental  laws  are 
structured  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  Administrator  the  environmental 
shepherd  of  the  executive  branch.  He 
must  ride  herd  on  the  other  agencies 
and  departments  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  law.  This  responsibility  won't 
make  him  popular.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  environmental  laws  make  the 
Administrator  the  ultimate  decision- 
maker. He  alone  is  responsible  and  ac- 
countable. Each  decision  is  virtually 
guaranteed  to  disappoint  or  even  infu- 
riate one  or  the  other  interest  group. 

Being  Administrator  of  EIPA  often 
appears  to  be  a  thankless  job.  Howev- 
er, it  is  a  job  that  must  be  done  and, 
notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  period- 
ic thanks  and  praise,  it  is  a  job  that 
must  be  done  well.  The  health  and 
quality  of  life  of  our  neighbors,  chil- 
dren, and  children's  children  depend 
on  it.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  Lee  enters 
his  office  each  day  he  will  look  at  the 
name  of  the  Agency  written  on  the 
wall  and  think  about  his  mission.  The 
name  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  says  it  all. 

I  believe  that  Lee  Thomas  is  up  to 
the  challenge  and  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  job.  He  deserves  our 
support  not  only  today  but  each  day 
he  is  in  office.  As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  pledge  that  support  and  hope 
that  he  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  me 
for  advice  and  counsel  as  often  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  nomination  of  Lee  Thomas  to 
be  the  next  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

The  job  of  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  entails 
enormous  responsibility.  For  15-years, 
the  American  people  have  looked  to 
the  EPA  as  our  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant institution  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance this  Nation's  precious  environ- 
mental resources.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  I  know  Mr.  Thomas  will  not  take 
lightly. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
ESivironment  and  Public  Works,  I  have 
been  extremely  impressed  with  Mr. 
Thomas'  work  over  the  past  2  years  as 
the  Agency's  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Re- 
sponse. In  assuming  that  position,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  charged  with  the  enor- 
mous task  of  turning  around  the  Su- 
perfund Program  which  only.  2  years 
ago.  had  been  written  off  as  hopelessly 
and  forever  off  course.  Mr.  Thomas 
immediately  and  forcefully  plunged 
into  the  task  of  turning  this  vital  pro- 
gram around.  In  doing  so,  he  displayed 
considerable  management  skills,  as 
well  as  his  fundamental  commitment 
to  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  public  health. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Thomas  will  fill  some  large  shoes.  His 
predecessor,  William  Ruckelshaus,  re- 


invigorated  the  Agency  with  a  sense  of 
purpose,  substantially  redirected  the 
course  of  environmental  policy  In  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  restored  the  confi- 
dence among  the  American  people 
that  the  laws  designed  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment 
were  being  vigorously  enforced. 

Because  Bill  Ruckelshaus  discharged 
his  duties  with  such  effectiveness,  the 
agenda  facing  Lee  Thomas  will  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  which 
faced  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  nearly  2  years 
ago. 

The  Agency  is  now  facing  new  and 
different  kinds  of  challenges— many  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  take  on.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress passed,  the  President  approved  a 
reauthorization  and  expansion  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  And,  this  year,  we  will  complete 
action  on  a  new  and  greatly  expanded 
Superfund  Program. 

Lee  Thomas  will  also  face  many  of 
the  same  challenges  which  have  faced 
his  predecessors  in  that  important 
office.  I  speak  with  great  confidence  in 
suggesting  to  my  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Thomas  will  take  on  these  duties  with 
the  same  skill  and  ability  that  he  has 
displayed  throughout  his  distin- 
guished career. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  confirm  Lee  Thomas  as 
the  next  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  Lee 
Thomas  has  a  long  record  of  public 
service  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  Recently,  he  has  proven  to  be 
an  able  and  effective  manager  of  com- 
plex programs  during  a  difficult 
period.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  moved  quickly  to  confirm  Mr. 
Thomas  so  that  we  can  now  begin  the 
critical  work  ahead  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

Virtually  all  the  major  environmen- 
tal statutes  including  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  and  the  Superfund  are 
awaiting  action  because  their  funding 
authorizations  have  expired  or  will  do 
so  in  1985.  Continued  inaction  on 
these  vital  laws  not  only  threatens  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
decade,  but  weakens  our  ability  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas  can  con- 
tinue the  job  of  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  the  EPA.  During  his  testimo- 
ny to  the  Environment  Committee, 
Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  one  of  his  ob- 
jectives was  to  ensure  a  strong  scientif- 
ic and  technical  base  to  support  pro- 
gram decisions.  Since  1981,  the  admin- 
istration has  slashed  EPA's  research 
office  by  50  percent.  This  has  fore- 
stalled valuable  research,  delayed  im- 
plementation of  some  technologies, 
and  substantially  reduced  the  level  of 
national  scientific  expertise  available 
to    address    critical    issues.    Without 


sound  scientific  data,  we  not  only  risk 
failure  to  identify  environmental 
threats,  but  we  also  risk  having  indus- 
try impose  costly  controls  that  letter 
research  would  have  shown  to  be  un- 
warranted. 

So  far  only  six  hazardous  waste  sites 
have  been  cleaned  up  under  the  Su- 
perfund Program  enacted  in  1980.  Our 
people  are  understandably  alarmed 
about  the  health  hazards  posed  by 
toxic  chemicals.  Ohio  has  28  sites  now 
listed  on  the  National  Priority  List, 
and  the  citizens  of  my  State  are  de- 
manding a  full  scale  effort  to  protect 
their  health  and  the  environment 
from  the  perils  of  toxic  pollutants.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Thomas  will  continue  to 
aggressively  administer  this  program 
as  he  has  since  1983. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  endors- 
ing Lee  Thomas  as  EPA  Administrator 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  these  vital  issues. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  so  very  sincere- 
ly gratified  that  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  unani- 
mously approved  the  nomination  of 
Lee  Thomas  to  be  EPA  Administrator. 
In  my  duties  on  the  Environment 
Committee,  I  have  grown  to  personally 
admire  Lee  and  to  be  most  impressed 
by  his  intellect,  skills,  and  his  work 
product.  He  does  the  job. 

Lee  Thomas  has  gained  a  wealth  of 
administrative  experience  beginning  in 
the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  progressing  through  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  All  of  his  experience 
and  expertise  Is  geared  toward  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

President  Reagan  plans  to  make  the 
reauthorization  of  Superfund  one  of 
his  top  priorities  this  year,  and  I  just 
can't  think  of  a  better  person  than  Lee 
Thomas  to  be  the  "point  man"  In  that 
effort.  Congress  must  act  responsibly 
during  the  reauthorization  process 
and  Lee  will  be  right  there  to  cut 
through  the  fear  and  the  guilt  and  the 
emotion  that  seems  to  accompany  the 
consideration  of  environmental  issues 
involving  hazardous  waste. 

Last  year,  the  Elnvironment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  t)enefited  in 
significantly  great  measure  by  having 
Lee  at  the  Superfund  markups,  where 
he  could  respond  with  on-the-spot  "no 
nonsense"  advice  to  me  and  fellow  law- 
makers. His  good  counsel  and  uncom- 
mon degree  of  common  sense  was  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  pleased  that  Lee  Thomas  will 
be  confirmed  today,  as  he  represents 
the  quintessential  public  servant.  He  is 
a  man  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  fore- 
thought. He  will  lead  that  agency 
through  his  personal  strength  and— 
his  ability  to  consider  all  facets  of  a 
situation— and    he    will    continue    to 


maintain  the  high  morale  now  so  evi- 
dent at  EPA. 

Lee  always  deals  with  the  facts  and 
he  has  become  a  trusted  counselor  and 
adviser  on  some  very  contentious  envi- 
ronmental issues.  And  speaking  of 
trust— he  has  mine  In  full  measure.  I 
commend  him.  I  would  urge  your  sup- 
port of  Lee  as  he  approaches  his  chal- 
lenging new  Job. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lee  Thomas  as  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  his  previous  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram to  clean  up  abandoned  toxic 
waste  dimips,  Mr.  Thomas  established 
a  reputation  as  an  excellent  Adminis- 
trator. Indeed,  Mr.  Thomas  Inherited 
an  unfortunate  situation  when  he  first 
took  over  responsibility  for  the  Super- 
fund  Program.  EPA  had  been  through 
a  scandal  involving  the  administration 
of  the  Superfimd  Program.  It  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Thomas'  ef- 
forts that  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Superfund  Program  has 
been  restored.  Based  upon  his  record 
of  achievement,  I  think  Mr.  Thomas 
will  make  an  excellent  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  and  I  have  found 
him  to  be  reasonable  and  willing  to 
work  with  the  Congress  in  addressing 
the  many  difficult  environmental 
issues  which  will  face  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Thomas  on  his 
appointment,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support,  with  enthusi- 
asm, the  nomination  of  Lee  M. 
Thomas  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  B4r. 
Thomas  deserves  the  considerable  con- 
fidence that  President  Reagan  has 
demonstrated  In  him. 

BUI  Ruckelshaus  did  an  outstanding 
job  at  EPA.  both  in  improving  admin- 
istration, dealing  with  Congress  and 
with  interest  groups,  and  in  shoring  up 
morale  at  the  Agency.  Lee  Thomas  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  Ruckels- 
haus team,  and  already  has  shown  his 
ability  and  his  commitment  to  the  en- 
vironment In  his  management  of  the 
RCRA  and  Superfund  Programs.  Su- 
perfund is  due  for  reauthorization  this 
year,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Mr.  Thomas  in  putting  together  a 
fiscally  sound  Hazardous  Waste  Clean- 
up Program  to  carry  through  most  of 
this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  his  experi- 
ence at  EPA  as  Acting  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Lee  Thomas  was  Executive 
E>eputy  Director  of  FEMA.  and  he  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  State 
government  in  South  Carolina,  dealing 
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with  both  public  safety  and  criminal 
justice  in  the  office  of  the  Governor. 

I  luiow  that  our  Senators  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Hoixincs,  are  proud  that 
a  South  Carolinian  like  Lee  Thomas 
has  compiled  such  an  outstanding 
record  of  public  service.  I  am  sure  they 
join  me  in  welcoming  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Lee  in  the  years  ahead. 
Finally,  let  me  congratulate  Senator 
Stattord  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlts  for  expe- 
diting action  on  this  important  nomi- 
nation. There  is  much  to  be  done  at 
EPA  in  1985.  and  we  can  help  by  get- 
ting Lee  Thomas  and  his  team  in  place 
right  away. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Lee  M.  Thomas  as  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  I  have 
been  most  impressed  with  Mr. 
Thomas'  performance  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  Solid  Waste  and  Emer- 
gency Response.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  committee 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  may  count 
on  him  to  work  closely  with  this  body 
as  we  consider  the  reauthorization  of 
several  significant  environmental  stat- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Thomas  knows  of 
my  strong  interest  in  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984. 
As  the  author  of  this  program  to  assist 
financially  needy  school  districts  in  fi- 
nancing necessary  asbestos  abatement 
projects.  I  will  continue  to  follow 
closely  EPA  implementation  of  the 
act.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Agency  is 
moving  ahead  with  this  new  program. 
I  have  found  the  region  VIII  staff,  in 
addition  to  the  program  staff  here  in 
Washington,  most  helpful  in  respond- 
ing to  my  questions  and  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  the  conscientious 
stewardship  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources is  of  vital  importance  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  I  believe  that 
President  Reagan  has  made  a  wise 
choice  in  the  nomination  of  Lee  M. 
Thomas.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Mr. 
Thomas  as  the  new  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  him 
their  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  until  the  minority  leader  can 
come  to  the  floor  and  make  any  state- 
ment he  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
move  as  expeditiously  as  we  have  in 
considering  the  nomination  of  Lee 
Thomas  as  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  fallen  woefully  behind  in 
our  efforts  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  there  is  no  time  to  waste  in 
getting  down  to  the  serious  tasks 
ahead. 

I  have  known  Lee  Thomas  as  a  capa- 
ble manager  of  the  Superfund,  and  I 
luiow  he  did  a  very  good  job  in  han- 
dling this  important  project  under  less 
than  perfect  circumstances,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  the  ability  to  serve 
as  Administrator. 

However,  as  we  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Thomas  in  hearings  before  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, he  has  a  massive  rebuilding  effort 
before  him.  Despite  efforts  to  correct 
the  questions  and  complaints  over 
EPA's  management  and  intent,  the 
Agency  has  not  yet  regained  the 
public  tnist  that  is  necessary  for 
progress. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  most  of  the  major  environmen- 
tal funding  authorizations  have  ex- 
pired over  the  past  few  years.  While 
this  has  not  prevented  us  from  enforc- 
ing the  law  or  developing  and  modify- 
ing regulations,  it  is  a  clear  signal  that 
Congress  is  facing  real  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  improve  environmental 
policy. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
questions  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  EPA  to  carry  out  its  mandates  have 
limited  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
enact  revisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
stable  and  professional  EPA  to  provide 
an  unbiased  analysis  to  assess  the 
issues.  Our  citizens  deserve  a  safe  and 
sane  environmental  policy,  our  indus- 
tries deserve  a  consistent  guideline  for 
long  term  planning,  and  all  interest 
groups  deserve  to  be  heard. 

I  believe  the  EPA  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  judging  from  his 
past  performance  and  his  response  to 
our  questions  in  committee,  I  believe 
Lee  Thomas  is  the  right  man  to  con- 
tinue this  improvement. 

I  will  vote  to  conform  this  nomina- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  speakers  who  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  matter  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  Thomas.  That  being  the 
case.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Lee  Thomas,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Will  the 


Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmetnal  Pro- 
tection Agency? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inunediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Lee  Thomas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


S.  433— EMERGENCY  FARM 
CREDIT  AlCTT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1985. 

This  bill.  Madam  President,  address- 
es an  issue  that  is  facing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  farmers  this 
very  month.  It  deals  with  an  emergen- 
cy situation  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  will,  without  costing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  single  cent  in  addi- 
tional spending,  enable  these  farmers 
to  begin  their  spring  planting  next 
month. 

We  tire  all  aware  of  the  crisis  facing 
American  agriculture.  Just  yesterday, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  broadening  of  the  farm 
relief  program  that  the.  administration 
devised  last  fall. 

We  do  not  yet  know  if  this  adminis- 
tration program  will  stave  off  the 
wave  of  foreclosures  threatening  to 
engulf  farmers,  rural  banks,  and  rural 
communities  across  the  Nation.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  will  do  nothing  for 
those  farmers  who— because  the  rural 
banks  are  overextended,  because  their 
Production  Credit  Associations  are  liq- 
uidated, because  they  have  exhausted 


all  of  their  credit  resources— will  not 
be  able  to  plant  this  spring. 

As  any  farmer  can  tell  you.  if  you 
cannot  plant,  if  you  cannot  get  a  crop 
in  the  ground,  you  cannot  harvest. 
Today  in  farming  communities  across 
the  country,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  farmers  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness unless  they  can  obtain  operating 
credit. 

What  this  bill  does  is  very  simple. 
The  nonrecourse  loans,  which  are 
made  available  to  farmers  of  certain 
crops  at  harvest  time,  provide  a  means 
of  relieving  the  farmer  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  selling  his  harvest  immediately, 
thus  stabilizing  the  market.  The 
Einergency  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1985 
would  permit  an  advance  of  one-third 
of  this  loan,  based  on  his  historic 
yield,  to  the  farmer  before  the  plants, 
rather  than  when  he  harvests. 

If  the  farmer  doesn't  plant,  the 
farmer  doesn't  harvest. 

These  loans  would  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  nonrecourse  loans  already 
are.  If  this  were  a  normal  year,  the 
ASCS  would  start  making  them  in 
September  and  October,  as  the  crops 
were  coming  in.  What  this  bill  does  is 
to  mandate  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  advance 
one-third  of  this  loan  now,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  begin  planting. 

There  are  three  things  I  must  em- 
phasize about  this  bill. 

The  first  is  that  it  does  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  an  additional 
cent.  If  anything,  it  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars  in  welfare 
and  other  safety-net  payments,  should 
these  farmers  be  thrown  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  because  they  could  not  get 
their  crops  in  the  ground. 

The  second  is  that  this  is  a  short- 
term  solution  to  a  short-term  problem. 
When  the  Senate  returns  from  recess 
later  this  month,  I  will  introduce  legis- 
lation to  address  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  farm  credit  crisis. 

The  third  is  that  this  is  emergency 
legislation.  For  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  farm  credit  crisis  we  can  buy  some 
breathing  space,  if  we  can  help  the 
farmers  get  their  crops  in  the  ground 
right  now.  But  spring  planting  begins 
next  month.  Most  farmers  would  start 
getting  their  operating  loans  on 
March  1.  if  the  credit  were  available. 

We  must  act  now.  If  the  farmer 
doesn't  plant,  the  farmer  doesn't  har- 
vest. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  know,  that 
under  our  normal  procedure,  this  bill 
would  be  referred  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
for  consideration.  But  these  are  not 
normal  times.  We  need  quick  action.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  request  that 
this  bill  be  held  at  the  desk. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  one  of  his  representa- 
tives would  be  here  in  short  order  but 
let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 


am  not  trying  to  do  something  without 
discussing  it  with  him. 

The  other  day.  during  his  usual 
press  of  very  heavy  business,  I  ex- 
plained to  Senator  Dole,  that  I  had  a 
piece  of  emergency  legislation  that  I 
wanted  to  introduce  before  the  break 
that  was  directed  to  the  farm  credit 
problem  in  Ameri<»  on  a  short-term 
basis  only.  And  since  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer comes  from  a  farm  State,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  majority  leader, 
may  I  say  to  her  that  she  may  remem- 
ber that  a  short  time  ago,  I  think  a 
week  ago,  a  group  of  State  legislators 
from  all  over  the  Midwest  met  in  Chi- 
cago, at  which  time  they  talked  about 
the  farm  problem  in  the  country  and 
specifically  at  quite  a  great  deal  of 
length  about  the  farm  credit  problem. 
One  of  the  people  at  that  meeting 
was  a  distinguished  State  senator  from 
my  State,  Jerome  Joyce,  who  repre- 
sents roughly  the  Kankakee-Iroquois 
County  area  of  my  State  and  parts  of 
other  counties,  which  is  a  very,  very 
important  farm  section  of  our  State. 
Senator  Joyce  himself  farms,  as  I 
recall,  over  500  acres  of  ground,  the 
usual  Illinois  crops — com.  beans — and 
hogs. 

The  idea  he  came  up  with,  which 
was  well-received  by  everybody  at  that 
meeting,  is  the  basis  for  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Now  obviously  this  is  not  a  very  good 
solution.  Madam  President.  And  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  come 
here  to  tell  you  he  has  finally  found 
the  answer  to  the  farm  credit  problem. 
But  a  lot  of  people  believe  that  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  Illi- 
nois. Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Ne- 
braska, and  many  other  places,  at  least 
this  will  let  them  put  their  crops  in 
the  ground,  because  you  cannot  get 
the  money  after  harvest  If  you  could 
not  plant  in  the  spring. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  that  is  essentially 
all  that  this  very  simple  bill  does.  The 
reason  I  say  this  by  way  of  explana- 
tion is  I  told  it  to  the  majority  leader 
yesterday.  He  was  very,  very  busy  and 
under  a  lot  of  pressure,  which  I  can 
deeply  appreciate.  I  know  the  pressure 
on  all  of  us  and  we  know  how  many 
hundredfold  that  is  upon  the  majority 
leader,  of  whom  I  am  greatly  fond. 

So  I  am  going  to  introduce  this  bill 
now.  May  I  say  again  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  others  who  are  listening 
for  the  majority  leader  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  keep  this  bill  at  the  desk 
until  a  time  certain  after  we  return— I 
understand  that  will  be  on  February 
18— so  that  the  majority  leader  and 
others  can  contemplate  this  and  see 
whether  this  could  receive  some  fast- 
track  emergency  special  treatment. 
The  problem  is  now.  If  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  committee  and  aU  of  the  at- 
tendant things  that  would  flow  from 
that,  this  bill  could  be  enacted  In  time. 
A  figure  I  read  today.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. In  one  of  the  major  newspapers— 


I  cannot  recall  which  one  had  suggest- 
ed that  at  least  5  percent  of  small 
farmers  in  America  on  the  American 
farms  in  all  our  States  faced  a  real 
problem  that  they  would  not  get  the 
money  to  put  in  their  crops  this 
spring. 

That  is  all  this  is  designed  to  do.  is 
for  a  working  farmer  last  year  that  he 
can  get  money  for  seed.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  solve  the  problem  later  on. 
Madam  President.  I  have  some  ideas, 
you  have  some  ideas,  others  in  the 
Congress,  and  others  In  agriculture 
generally  do. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  do  two 
things:  Introduce  this  bill,  make  the 
appropriate  motion  to  keep  It  at  the 
desk  until  I  can  discuss  It  further  with 

the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TRIBIiE.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
ask  my  esteemed  colleague  to  with- 
hold that  request  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  clear  it  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  am 
delighted  In  every  way  to  accommo- 
date my  warm  friend  from  Virginia 
and  he  was  not  here  for  my  entire  re- 
marks, but  he  should  understand  this 
is  only  done  because  it  is  an  emergen- 
cy. I  heard  we  were  going  out  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  This  directs  a  prob- 
lem that  begins  the  1st  of  March.  We 
are  going  to  be  out  for  a  week.  For  all 
those  reasons,  I  dashed  over  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  by  subter- 
fuge. I  have  talked  on  a  prior  occasion 
with  the  majority  leader  and  am  de- 
lighted to  wait  until  someone  can 
come  to  the  floor.  I  want  everything  to 
be  aboveboard.  But  I  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  problem  at 
hand  is  massive  and  serious  enough 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  devise  some- 
thing right  now  to  address  It  In  a  very 
small  way— this  Is  only  a  band-aid— but 
in  a  small  way.  I  am  delighted  to 
accede  to  any  request,  and  ask  we  do 
that,  and  wait.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun,  if  that  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate parliamentary  remedy  for 
the  moment,  imtll  such  time  as  others 
get  here. 

Has  my  bill  been  introduced.  Madam 
President?  I  have  asked  to  do  that,  if  I 
may.  I  ask  that  we  do  nothing  further 
imtll  the  majority  leader  gets  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  certainly 
has  the  right  to  Introduce  his  bill.  If 
he  wishes  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  that.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  I  now  have  agreement 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  make  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  to  hold  this  bill  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  February  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  Tuesday.  February  19. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  433 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Einergency  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1985". 

Sbc.  2.  Effective  only  for  the  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soyt>eans.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  107C  (7 
U.S.C.  1445b-2)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  107D.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  vitally 
needed  assistance  to  producers  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soy- 
beans, the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  authorized  to  be  made 
under  section  107B(a).  105B(a).  103(g)(1). 
101(i)(l).  and  201(g).  respectively,  in  ad- 
vance of  harvest  as  provided  in  this  section. 
Loans  made  in  advance  of  harvest  (advance 
loans)  under  this  section  may  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  the  1985  crop  of  such  com- 
modities. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
advance  loan  for  a  commodity  under  this 
section,  a  producer  must— 

"( 1 )  submit  an  application  for  such  loan  to 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  have  produced  during  the  1984  crop 
year  the  commodity  for  which  the  advance 
loan  is  required. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amount  of  an  advance  loan  made  to 
a  prcxiucer  of  a  commodity  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  equal  one-third  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  the  Secretary  determines  the  pro- 
ducer would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  such  commodity  under  a  section  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  advanced  loans  a 
producer  may  receive  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
make  advance  loans  to  producers  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
ESnergency  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1985;  and 

"(2)  make  or  deny  an  advance  loan  to  a 
producer  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  for  such  loan.". 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARJORIE  PALMER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  Ver- 
monters  know  about  Marjorie  Palmer, 
who  was  recently  named  Vermont 
Farm  Wife  of  the  Year  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureau.  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
country  should  know  about  Marjorie 
too. 

Marjorie  has  been  operating  a  maple 
sugar  operation  for  more  than  40 
years.  She  is  a  grandmother,  and  has 
been  married  for  50  years. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
this  story  about  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her 
family  that  appeared  in  the  November 
17,  1984  issue  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press.  It  will  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  Marjorie  Palmer  is  one  sweet  Ver- 
monter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Marjorie  Palmek— Farm  Wife  op  the  Year 

Says   She   Didn't   Deserve   It.   But  the 

Record  Says  Otherwise 

(By  Maggie  Maurice) 

HiNESBURO— During  World  War  II  sugar 
was  in  short  supply  and  each  American  was 
allotted  so  many  coupons.  For  Marjorie 
Palmer  then  a  resident  of  Burlington,  they 
never  seemed  to  stretch  far  enough  for  her 
family  of  four.  Why  not.  she  pondered,  use 
that  sugarhouse  at  the  Palmer  farm? 

"How  about  sugaring?"  she  said  to  the 
neighboring  farm  wife. 

"Do  you  know  how?" 

"No.  but  I  can  read." 

That  spring  in  the  early  19408.  the  two 
women  tapped  1.400  trees. 

Marjorie  Palmer,  wife  of  Loren,  mother  of 
three  and  grandmother  of  six,  has  operated 
the  maple  orchard  every  spring  since. 

On  Nov.  1,  she  was  named  1984  Vermont 
Farm  Wife  of  the  Year  by  the  sUte  Farm 
Bureau. 

"Whether  at  home,  at  work,  at  church  or 
in  the  community,  she  is  an  inspiration  to 
everyone  she  meeU."  wrote  Clark  and 
Nancy  Hinsdale  of  Charlotte,  who  nominat- 
ed her. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  winner  from  Chit- 
tenden County."  said  Helen  Lawrence,  Farm 
Bureau  member  of  Jericho.  "She's  a  hard- 
working lady." 

The  winner  was  stunned. 

"This  whole  thing  I  didn't  deserve,"  she 
said  after  the  announcement  was  made  at 
the  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  convention  at 
Lake  Morey.  "I'm  not  bashful,  but  I  feel 
some  of  the  young  ones  deserved  it  more." 

Striving  to  explain  her  feelings,  she  con- 
tinued, "I've  gotten  just  as  much  out  of 
every  volunteer  job  I've  ever  had.  It's  re- 
warding to  know  I  can  do  something  and 
that  some  good  is  coming  out  of  it." 

The  Palmers  live  on  the  road  that  con- 
nects Dorest  Street  and  Vermont  116.  The 
gray  house  up  on  a  knoll  has  a  maple  syrup 
sign  down  by  the  drive,  "the  only  maple 
syrup  sign  on  the  road."  she  says  when 
giving  directions.  Although  they've  always 
owned  the  farm,  they  didn't  move  there 
until  20  years  ago.  Her  husband  is  a  retired 
funeral  director. 

"Thirty  years  we  owned  this  place,  hired  a 
farmer   and   a  second   man."   she   said.   "I 


always  wanted  to  live  In  the  country.  Final- 
ly. I  said,  no  one  else  is  moving  in  here.  I'm 
moving  in.' " 

The  farmhouse  has  a  long  living  room 
with  windows  looking  out  on  Camels  Hump. 
The  hall  closet  is  stacked  with  Palmer's 
Maple  Syrup.  The  12  cats  run  and  cavort 
outside  (only  Bigfoot  is  allowed  in  the 
house).  Evidence  of  projects  is  everywhere. 
A  gallon  jar  beside  her  chair  holds  nuts  she 
is  wiring  for  the  church  bazaar.  The  dining 
room  is  strung  with  dried  herbs  and  flowers. 

"I  have  some  favorite  napkins  that  say. 
The  house  is  a  mess  but  it's  better  than  it 
usually  is'  "  she  has  a  big  garden  and  has,  at 
one  time  or  another,  raised  pigs,  sheep  and 
calves,  the  maple  syrup  business  is  never 
completely  forgotten.  In  the  kitchen, 
there's  Indian  Sugar  ("awfully  good  on  hot 
cereal"),  maple  cream  ("I  use  that  to  frost 
doughnuts.")  and  a  tin  of  maple  candies  ("I 
need  to  make  some  more"). 

We  urged  her  to  tell  us  about  the  early 
years. 

"We  had  a  white  horse,  liought  a  sled  just 
big  enough  for  four  milk  cans.  That's  how 
we  did  it  the  first  year.  One  would  collect, 
the  other  boil. "  she  said.  "We  went  to  Jim 
Marvin  and  Fred  Taylor  at  UVM  for  advice. 

"Then.  I  used  mostly  buckets.  When  I 
first  sugared,  I  didn't  tap  that  many  trees. 
The  people  at  the  farm  let  me  know  when  it 
was  running.  I  had  a  snowmobile  a  number 
of  years,  went  up  to  the  sugarhouse  in  that. 
It's  always  been  a  fun  thing  for  me.  I  enjoy 
it. 

"How  many  days  does  the  season  run? 
Sometimes  it's  short  and  concentrated, 
others  a  little  bit  here,  there.  Mother 
Nature  decides,"  she  said. 

Until  1972,  she  used  wood  for  the  stove 
and  boiled  all  night  by  lantern. 

"It's  slower,  wood  is.  We  never  l>oiled  till 
more  than  midnight  last  year,"  she  said. 
But  then  she  built  the  sugarhouse  down  on 
the  road,  and  added  electricity  and  oil.  The 
sign  on  the  front  says  "Palmer's."  Another 
sign  on  the  door  adds,  "I  live  the  fourth 
house  toward  Hinesburg." 

No  more  buckets  now.  Before  the  sap 
starts  running,  she  checks  out  the  lines. 

Last  summer  the  Palmers  had  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  Their  children,  Lorelei 
Kjelleren  of  Wilmington,  Del..  Loren 
(Tinker)  Palmer,  who  lives  behind  the  su- 
garhouse up  the  hill,  and  David,  who  runs 
the  main  farm,  wanted  to  give  them  a  party. 

"I  said,  "we  got  more  doodads  and  junk 
than  we  can  ever  get  rid  of,  we  don't  need  a 
party.'  but  they  did  anyway,"  she  said. 
"They  had  a  party  at  camp  and  ask  people 
to  bring  pictures  that  would  remind  us  of 
the  way  we  were  Involved  with  the  family. 
They  were  on  display  on  the  porch.  Since 
then,  we've  looked  at  them  over  and  over 
again." 

Much  has  changed  since  the  early  days  of 
the  white  horse  and  the  sled.  Syrup  was  $3  a 
gallon  that  first  year;  it's  now  $18.  The  old 
sugarhouse  up  the  hill  is  in  disrepair,  even 
the  smokestack  is  down.  Somebcxly  tore  the 
door  down,  someone  else  shot  out  the  win- 
dows. As  far  as  Palmer  is  concerned,  it's  pic- 
turesque but  that's  all. 

"Everybody  has  good  times  and  sad  ones," 
she  said.  "I  walk  up  in  the  woods  and  think 
how  lucky  I  am.  When  you're  busy,  you 
forget  your  aches  and  pains. 

"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  us.  My  grand- 
mother used  to  say.  "I  can't  leave  you  a  lot 
of  money  but  I  can  leave  you  good  blood. 
Now  keep  it  that  way.'  " 


-:  Al'    -;1' .' 
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The  last  we  saw.  she  was  sweeping  snow 
off  the  porch.  Keeping  it  that  way.  just  like 
her  grandmother  said. 


LEE  KAYHART 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
Senators  one  of  the  greatest  illustra- 
tions of  individual  courage  and  perse- 
verance that  I  have  ever  witnessed  in 
my  native  State  of  Vermont. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Lee  Kayhart, 
a  36-year-old  fanner  from  West  Ad- 
dison and  father  of  three  children. 

Lee  lost  both  his  arms  in  a  farm  acci- 
dent about  a  year  ago,  and  spent  3 
months  in  a  Boston  hospital  while  doc- 
tors tried  unsuccessfully  to  graft  the 
limbs  back  on  his  body.  Today,  Lee 
and  his  wife  Pat  and  the  children  are 
operating  the  140-acre  farm  along  the 
Lake  Champlain  shore. 

Lee  does  some  things  with  his  teeth 
and  feet  that  he  used  to  accomplish 
with  strong  arms  and  hands.  But  he 
goes  about  his  chores  with  an  air  of  a 
man  who  feels  happy  just  being  alive. 

On  January  6.  1985,  my  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 
printed  a  story  in  its  magazine  section 
about  this  plucky  Vermonter  and  his 
family. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about 
a  Vermonter  that  I  am  proud  to  know, 
I  will  send  you  the  article. 

It  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  Residents  of  your  States  will 
be  inspired  by  the  accomplishments  of 
this  Vermonter,  and  his  loving  family. 


GEORGE  TAMES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  for 
years  there  has  been  a  debate  whether 
photography  is  an  art  form.  Because 
of  people  like  Ansel  Adams  and  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson,  people  tend  to  realize 
photography  can  be  an  art  form. 

My  good  friend  George  Tames  has 
proven  photography  is  an  art— in  the 
hands  of  an  artist.  He  is  truly  an  artist 
recognized  as  such  by  people  through- 
out the  world. 

So  all  can  share  the  pride  photogra- 
phers feel  about  this  unique  person  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  about  George  Tames  from  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Oct. 

14.  1984} 

Images 

(By  Francis  X.  Cllnes) 

Long  before  George  Tames  aimed  a 
camera,  he  first  saw  light  idealized  on  the 
face  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  As  a 
growing  boy.  he  was  ordered  by  his  mother. 
Athena,  a  member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith,  to  light  the  night  candle  by  the  icon 
stand,  where  images  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
St.  George  and  St.  Luke  kept  watch  over  the 
family.  "One  night,  St.  Luke  was  gone  and 


R(x>sevelt  was  In  his  place,"  Tames  recalls. 
""It  was  the  Depression,  and  Roosevelt  had 
become  a  saint." 

Seven  years  later,  at  the  age  of  21,  Tames, 
equipped  with  a  lOth-grade  education  and  a 
clear  eye,  finally  saw  Roosevelt's  face  in  the 
flesh.  For  Time  magazine.  Tames  took  his 
first  photographs  of  the  President,  trying  to 
spare  the  tlrecl  leader  some  of  the  harshness 
of  raw  light  and  give  him  back  that  icon 
glow.  "I  had  his  declining  years. "  Tames 
says,  "from  1940  until  his  death,  and  in  my 
mind  he's  still  one  of  the  saints.  I  always 
made  sure  he  was  in  the  right  light." 

Since  that  first  exposure  to  the  Oval 
Office  more  than  four  decades  ago.  George 
Tames  has  been  adjusting  the  lighting  on 
Presidents:  his  work  spans  11  Presidential 
terms.  "He's  the  champion,"  says  Cornell 
Capa.  a  former  Life  photographer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Center  of  Photogra- 
phy. "He  has  had  the  crown  for  40  years, 
and  that's  a  long  time  to  remain  a  champi- 
on."  Tames  joined  The  New  York  Times  in 
1945.  and.  over  the  years,  the  hallmark  of 
his  photography  has  been  his  ability  to  cap- 
ture the  intimate,  unguarded  moments  that 
reveal  the  character  of  life  In  the  capital.  In 
this  campaign  season,  so  heavily  Influenced 
by  media  managers  and  contrived  spontanei- 
ty. Tames's  pictures  of  the  powerful  are  re- 
freshingly accessible.  "He  earned  every- 
body's trust, "  says  Capa,  who  covered  Wash- 
ington for  a  time  himself.  "He  could  just 
walk  into  somebody's  office,  say  HI,'  and 
get  the  best  picture.  He  beaU  everybody." 

Tames  admits  he  has  been  kindly  toward 
all  the  Presidents  he  has  photographed.  "I 
owe  that  to  the  office,  but  I  also  owe  that  to 
the  man. "  he  says.  The  notion  that  the 
artist  has  an  obligation  to  both  the  office 
and  the  subject  summarizes  Tames's 
method.  He  needs  to  see  the  humanity 
within  the  people  of  power  before  they  can 
be  convincingly  photographed. 

Undoubtedly,  this  perspective  is  related  to 
his  origin  In  Washington  as  the  son  of 
Greek-Albanian  parents,  one  of  seven  chil- 
dren supported  by  a  religious  mother  and  an 
Industrious  father  who  hawked  wares  from 
a  pushcart. 

In  a  city  of  blimp-size  egos,  George  Tames 
has  remained  unaffected,  a  natural.  This  is 
reflected  in  his  most  dramatic  pictures  of 
politicians.  The  power  of  his  photographs, 
such  as  the  one  of  John  P.  Kennedy  leaning 
into  the  White  House  office  shadows  while 
working  at  "The  Loneliest  Job  in  the 
World."  comes  from  patient  watching,  not 
melodramatic  conjuring.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kennedy  picture.  Tames,  on  duty  In  the 
White  House,  had  observed  that  the  Presi- 
dent always  left  the  doors  to  his  office  open 
and  that,  because  of  his  injured  back,  Ken- 
nedy frequently  worked  standing  up. 

"I  looked  In  and  saw  him  standing  and 
leaning  forward  over  the  Uble,  with  his 
weight  on  his  arms  while  he  read  some- 
thing,"  Tames  recalls.  "I  went  in  and  took 
two  pictures  that  I  deliberately  underex- 
posed. I  wanted  the  blackness,  the  mood 
that  I  saw  with  my  eye."  As  it  turned  out, 
what  Kennedy  was  reading  was  the  editorial 
page  of  Tames's  own  newspaper,  and  the 
President  was  frowning  deeply.  The  Impact 
of  Tames's  unposed  picture  is  stunning  and 
complex. 

"I  was  trained  in  the  Speed  Graphic  days, 
when  you  only  had  one  frame,"  he  says,  ap- 
preciating the  old  knack  of  going  after  a 
single  picture  rather  than  rapidly  spray- 
shooting  exposures  as  Is  done  today.  "It  was 
like  the  muzzleloadlng  gun;  If  you  missed  it. 
your  one  shot  was  gone." 


Working  with  little  margin  for  error. 
Tames  developed  small  tricks  that  have  sur- 
vived well  into  the  modem  era.  He  noticed, 
for  example,  that  President  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower had  a  slight  hearing  problem.  If 
Tames  mumbled  to  him,  Elsenhower  would 
react  with  a  scowl  of  curiosity  that  skewed 
his  cherubic  smile  into  something  especially 
revealing.  "Ike  would  give  that  great  sur- 
prised look  and  ask,  "What?"  and.  bang.  I'd 
have  the  picture,"  Tames  says,  laughing. 

During  Watergate,  when  it  was  hard  for 
many  people  in  Washington  to  smile.  Tames 
stumbled  on  a  foolproof  line.  He  would  sidle 
up  and  whisper  conspiratoriaUy-to  a  subject, 
"Would  you  mind  tf  I  took  your  picture  with 
the  very  same  camera  I  used  to  photograph 
Nixon?" 

"They  always  smiled  or  laughed."  the 
photographer  recalls.  ""It  was  a  ridiculous 
question,  but  It  was  just  what  they  needed 
to  hear." 

Tames  has  made  an  art  of  disrupting  the 
city's  craving  to  stage-manage  events.  A 
1961  "photo  opportunity  "  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  a  birthday  cake  was  routine 
and  lifeless  to  Tames's  eye  until  he  saw  the 
smoke  rise  from  the  extinguished  candles. 
"I  popped  it  fast.  That  smoke  had  made 
something  Intimate  of  something  ordinary." 
One  day  every  year  photographers  used  to 
be  invited  to  record  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  robed  and  seated  like  manne- 
quins. Tames  decided  to  take  a  picture 
before  they  put  on  their  masks,  while  the 
justices  were  chatting  and  smoking,  waiting 
for  the  official  picture.  The  result  Is  disarm- 
Ingly  human. 

"You've  got  to  have  your  confidence,"  he 
explains  of  such  singular  moments.  "You 
have  to  be  on  It.  Otherwise  you  linger 
behind  the  action." 

Over  the  years.  Tames  has  discovered  the 
difference  between  photographing  p>oUtl- 
cians  and  taking  pictures  of  his  grandchil- 
dren. "Egos,"  he  says.  "You've  got  to  bring 
out  the  egos  of  the  powerful  to  make  it  be- 
lievable, let  them  be  what  they  are. "  Tames 
uses  his  liens  chivalrously,  taking  particular 
care  with  lighting  when  he  photographs 
women,  for  example,  seeking  a  high  light 
that  will  shadow  the  neck.  He  worries  less 
about  giving  men  a  weathered  look.  But  of 
all  his  subjects,  he  says:  "They're  human 
first,  before  anything  else. " 

Tames's  empathy  might  be  traced  In  part 
to  President  Harrj-  S.  Truman,  who,  almost 
40  years  ago,  freed  the  half-dozen  news  pho- 
tographers who  covered  the  White  House 
then  from  the  cramped  room,  dubbed  "the 
doghouse."  that  served  as  their  office. 
""There  was  no  TV,  no  newsreel  cameras 
around  there  then,  and  when  TYuman 
toured  the  White  House  one  day  and  saw  us 
there  he  became  very  upset,"  Tames  recalls. 
"You  know,  he  had  a  thing  about  the  under- 
dog, and  he  said,  "They're  coming  out  of 
there  and  coming  in  my  office  like  everyone 
else  from  now  on.'  Truman  made  firstclass 
citizens  of  us." 

Perhaps  It  was  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  photographers  that  caused  Truman's 
smiling  face  to  appear  so  often  l>efore  Amer- 
ica. In  turn.  Truman  expected  object  loyal- 
ty; he  would  call  in  "his"  photographers  to 
snap  practically  anything  he  demanded.  Ac- 
cording to  Tames,  he  even  chewed  them  out 
once  when  they  balked  at  photographing  an 
old  World  War  I  cronie  who  had  no  news 
value  but  whom  Truman  hoped  to  sneak 
into  the  daily  prints. 

Tames  has  the  ability  to  reproduce  the 
mannerisms  of  his  favorite  subjects,  and  one 
of  his  most  poignant  depictions  is  of  the 
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moment  he  asked  Truman  what  he  did 
alone  in  the  Oval  Office  when  things  got 
quiet  or  boring.  "  'I  do  this.' "  he  says 
Truman  replied,  taking  a  stack  of  photo- 
graphs from  a  drawer  and  putting  his  signa- 
ture on.  one  by  one. 

The  pleasure  of  talking  to  Truman  rein- 
forced Tames's  ideas  about  power  being  re- 
vealed through  the  commonplace.  "Once  I 
told  him  I  had  just  come  from  the  United 
Nations."  Tames  remembers,  smiling  at  the 
image  of  the  President  suddenly  treating 
him  like  the  Secretary  of  State.  "Old 
Truman  leans  back  and  says,  'Tell  me,  what 
the  hell  is  going  on  up  there?' "  At  the 
United  Nations.  Tames  had  first  seen  televi- 
sion used  to  cover  a  news  event  live,  and  he 
told  Truman  changes  were  in  store  for  poli- 
ticians. "Truman  said.  'I  can  remember 
when  a  good  politician  had  to  be  75  percent 
ability  and  25  percent  actor,  but  I  can  well 
see  the  day  when  thece  of  stronger  author- 
ity. "I  learned  that  trick  from  Nixon."  Ken- 
nedy told  TsLmes.  smiling. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  a  pharaoh's  appe- 
tite for  cniseling  away  at  the  edifice  of  the 
Presidency.  "My  God,  his  eye  was  on  the 
sparrow.  He  knew  everything  that  was  going 
on.  and  detail  did  him  in."  Johnson  would 
use  the  occasion  of  a  handshake  to  get  him- 
self in  position  to  be  photographed  from  his 
best  side,  and  he  personally  gleaned  from 
each  day's  batch  of  photographs  favorable 
ones  to  put  in  the  Presidential  archives.  "He 
was  working  on  his  place  in  history  every 
day,  and  a  picture  that  didn't  quite  show 
him  in  the  right  way  was  as  important  to 
him  as  whether  we  bombed  Vietnam." 

As  a  photographer.  Tames  talks  with  am- 
bivalence about  controlling  his  emotions 
when  covering  some  news  events.  His  own 
tears  don't  help.  "I  had  to  stop  what  I  was 
doing  at  Kennedy's  funeral.  I  could  not 
see."  When  an  entire  convention,  after 
nominating  Jimmy  Carter  for  President, 
joined  hands  to  sing  "We  Shall  Overcome," 
Tames  figured  there  was  no  harm  in  putting 
his  camera  siside  to  join  briefly  in  the  chain 
of  humanity.  Another  hymn,  "Jacob's 
Ladder,"  can  make  him  dizzy  with  the 
memory  of  a  night  covering  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  down  South. 

"You  see  pictures  every  day,  all  the  time." 
Tames  says,  as  if  his  eye  roves  humanity 
constantly.  "You  watch  light  as  it  plays  on 
people's  faces.  You  know  when  the  picture's 
there." 

Some  politicians  seem  to  know  a  photog- 
rapher's business  as  if  it  were  their  own. 
Nixon,  he  remembers,  would  take  a  quiet 
cue  from  the  photo  gallery  and  call  over  a 
nervous  witness  during  anti-Communist 
hearings  for  a  conference.  Thus,  he  would 
compose  that  closeup  picture  that  would 
make  the  front  page.  "He  wanted  to  be  one 
of  the  boys  very  badly. "  Tames  says,  "but  I 
always  had  the  feeling  he  tried  too  hard." 

George  Tames  has  a  way  of  focusing 
events  down  to  the  level  he  needs  to  see.  the 
human  scale.  "My  father  always  told  me 
that  if  you  have  just  a  single  piece  of  silver, 
you  can  never  feel  poor  in  this  world."  he 
says,  recalling  the  final  photo  he  took  of 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  on  Oct.  10. 
1973.  the  day  he  resigned  in  disgrace.  "I 
stopped  on  the  way  there  and  got  a  silver 
dollar,  and  when  we  shook  hands  I  smiled 
and  palmed  it  to  him  and  he  understood.  I 
was  not  forgiving  him.  no  no.  But  this  was 
another  human  being."  George  Tames  says. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caJl  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTION  OF  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  IN  CERTAIN  MATTERS 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Madam  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Riegle  and  Senator  Levin  In  Lawrence 
Jasper  A  Family  U.S.A.  v.  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  et  oL,  Civil  Action  No. 
83-2896DT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Madam  President,  this 
resolution  would  direct  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  provide  representation 
for  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator  Levin 
in  response  to  subpoenas  from  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Lawrence 
Jasper  &  Family  U.S.A.  versus  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  This 
case  is  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Extern  District  of 
Michigan  and  concerns  the  plaintiff's 
claim  of  housing  discrimination 
against  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  a  private  mortgage 
company.  Senators  Riegle  and  Levin 
had  received  requests  from  the  plain- 
tiff for  casework  assistance  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  this  matter  in 
the  courts.  The  subpoenas  seek  both 
documents  and  testimony.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  testimony,  it  is  likely 
that  this  might  be  given  by  members 
of  the  Senators'  staffs.  Therefore,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  Senators 
Riegle  and  Levin  and  members  of 
their  staffs  to  produce  documents  and 
testify,  if  necessary,  and  would  direct 
the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent 
them  and  to  assert  any  Senate  privi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  69 

Whereas,  the  cue  of  Laierence  Jasper  A 
Family  U.S.A.  v.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  et  aL.  Civil  Action  No.  83- 
2896DT.  Is  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan: 


Whereas,  plaintiff  has  served  trial  subpoe- 
nas for  testimony  and  documents  on  Sena- 
tors Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  and  Carl  Levin; 

Whereas,  these  subpoenas  may  be  answer- 
able by  members  of  Senator  Riegle's  and 
Senator  Levin's  staffs: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  repre- 
sent members  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Riegle,  Sen- 
ator Levin  and  members  of  their  respective 
staffs  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  Jasper  A 
Family  U.S.A.  v.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  et  oL 

Sbc.  2.  That  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator 
Levin  and  members  of  their  respective  staffs 
whom  they  may  designate  are  authorized  to 
testify  and  to  produce  documents  in  the 
case  of  Lawrence  Jasper  A  Family  U.S.A.  v. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  et 
aL,  except  when  the  Senators'  attendance  at 
the  Senate  Is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  their  legislative  duties,  and  except  con- 
cerning matters  that  they  and  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  or  his  representative  deter- 
mine are  privileged  from  disclosure. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OP 
STAFFORD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  7,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes.  Madam 
President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 


OUR  NEXT  FRONTIER  IS  IN 
SPACE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, last  night,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  President  Reagan  re- 
called that  "Proverbs  tell  us  that  with- 
out a  vision  the  people  perish."  In  this 
inspiring  context,  the  President  went 
on  to  declare  his  intention  to  "push  on 
to  new  possibilities  not  only  on  Earth 
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but  on  the  next  frontier  in  space."  I 
wholeheartedly  applaud  those  words 
and  the  expansive  sentiments  they  ex- 
press. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  for  the 
past  IVi  years  I  have  been  advancing 
legislation  meant  to  develop  policies 
that  recognize  the  new  realities,  the 
extraordinary  new  possibilities, 
opened  to  us  by  the  space  age.  In  my 
continuing  effort.  Madam  President, 
yesterday.  I  reintroduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  46,  co- 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
three  DemcKrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans, as  an  incremental  step  forward. 
The  resolution  introduced  yesterday 
pertains  to  a  distant  planet  that  has 
fascinated  the  human  species  since  our 
earliest  ancestors  first  contemplated 
the  heavens— Mars. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  wonder: 
Has  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  lost  his 
senses?  Here  the  U.S.  Senate  convenes 
to  address  a  veritable  avalanche  of 
pressing  issues,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  talks  about  Mars? 

But  Madam  President.  I  believe  we 
also  have  a  duty  to  try  to  see  l)eyond 
the  cascading  issues  that  engulf  us 
daily,  even  while  we  are  considering 
them.  No  one  likes  to  be  called  a  reac- 
tionary, but  if  we  simply  react  to  prob- 
lems as  they  occur,  what  else  are  we? 
Too  often,  it  seems  harried  policymak- 
ers only  have  time  to  consider  the 
future  when  it  has  nothing  to  offer  be- 
cause the  encroaching  present  has  al- 
ready violated  its  potential. 

I  do  not  accept  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  sent  us  legislators  here  only  to 
respond  to  their  immediate  needs.  I 
believe  our  constituents  also  hope  that 
some  day,  perhaps,  we  will  respond  to 
their  aspirations  as  well,  and  not 
merely  by  concluding  our  speeches 
with  misty  visions  borrowed  from 
greeting  cards  or  uplifting  quotes  from 
folklore.  The  future  is  neither  nostal- 
gia nor  a  dream  but  an  unfolcling  con- 
crete reality,  filled  with  promise, 
meant  to  be  acted  upon  pragmatically 
now,  with  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion, by  those  of  us  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  the  preambular  clauses  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  indicate,  the  pros- 
pect of  another  costly  and  wasteful 
space  race  with  the  Russians  is  any- 
thing but  science  fiction.  At  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  hearing 
last  September  13,  a  panel  of  U.S. 
space  scientists  testified  unanimously 
that  the  Russians  were  going  to  Mars, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  1990's.  The  evi- 
dence is  convincing.  The  Soviets' 
record-setting  achievements  in  long 
duration  flight— nearly  8  months, 
most  recently— can  only  be  justified  as 
preparation  for  an  interplanetary  mis- 
sion, since  space  stations,  including 
the  one  we  are  planning,  are  most  effi- 
ciently   serviced    by    rotating    crews; 


whereas  missions  to  the  Moon  can  be 
completed  in  a  few  days.  Similarly,  the 
heavy-lift  launch  vehicle  the  Soviets 
are  developing,  which  vastly  exceeds 
our  capabilities,  is  a  requisite  building 
block  for  manned  interplanetary  ex- 
ploration. Other  indications,  including 
an  already-scheduled  unmanned  mis- 
sion to  the  Mars  moon  Phobos,  plans 
for  high-powered  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gines, and  numerous  other  activities 
and  pronouncements  by  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Are  we  setting  our- 
selves up  for  another  sputnik?  Many 
experts  believe  so. 

We  can,  of  course,  wait  characteristi- 
cally untU  the  last  minute,  then 
launch  a  crash  program  to  beat  the 
Soviets  to  Mars,  at  stupendous  cost. 
And  after  that,  Neptune?  Pluto?  The 
next  galaxy?  Even  in  the  context  of 
our  self-perpetuating  "real  world"  we 
cannot  anticipate  racing  the  Soviets 
into  a  cosmic  infinity. 

As  the  space  age  unfolds,  it  is  gener- 
ating new  realities  and  new  opportuni- 
ties, unlike  any  heretofore  Imaginable. 
Cosmic  is  no  metaphor  out  there.  Only 
fantasists  talk  about  riding  through 
space,  planting  flags  and  defending 
trade  routes  with  rocket  ships.  Real- 
ists recognize  that  the  sheer  immensi- 
ty of  space  generates  requirements  for 
survival  that,  ultimately,  will  force  the 
superpowers  to  cooperate.  At  a  certain 
point,  anything  other  than  interna- 
tional exploration  of  the  cosmos  from 
our  tiny  planet  will  cease  to  make  any 
sense  at  all.  In  our  intense  absorption 
with  events  of  the  moment,  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  how  close  to  that 
point  we  really  are. 

But  before  we  can  reach  it.  we  must 
develop  policies  that  respond  to  the 
unfolding  realities  of  the  space  age, 
that  move  out  to  meet  it  on  its  own 
uniquely  promising  terms.  Without 
such  policies,  earthbound  civilization 
can  only  wind  up  recoiling  upon  itself. 
It  is  not  often  remarked,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  space  weapons  systems 
currently  under  development  will 
reach  scarcely  above  the  atmosphere. 
Regardless  of  their  merits,  those  sys- 
tems are  Irrelevant  to  the  challenge  of 
space  exploration.  For  that  compelling 
reason  alone,  it  is  in  our  Interest  to  de- 
velop a  separate  track  for  Internation- 
al space  exploration,  even  as  we  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet*  at  Geneva  and 
strengthen  our  defenses  at  home.  It 
would  permit  us  to  test  a  new  context 
for  political  action  without  letting 
down  our  guard  in  the  context  which 
currently  prevails.  As  it  happens,  the 
planet  Mars  offers  an  Initial  guiding 
step  in  that  direction. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  decade,  an 
unusual  convergence  in  space  explora- 
tion will  occur.  In  1988,  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  launch  an  unmanned  scientific 
mission  to  the  Mars  moon  Phobos.  In 
1990,  the  United  States  wiU  launch  its 
Mars  geochemical/climatology  orbiter. 


It  makes  no  sense  not  to  coordinate 
the  two  scheduled  missions,  so  as  to 
insure  maximum  scientific  return. 
But,  due  to  long  leadtimes  for  such  ac- 
tivities, meaningful  cooperation 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  action  Is 
taken  within  the  next  few  months. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  proposes 
that  the  President  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  to  explore  the  oppor- 
tunities for  coordinating  the  two  Mars 
missions  while  there  is  still  time,  in 
the  context  of  the  administration's 
committed  effort  to  renew  the  U.S.- 
U.SJ5.R.  space  cooperation  agreement 
in  accordance  with  legislation  the 
President  signed  last  October  30.  Due 
to  the  time  sensitiveness  and  the  tech- 
nical complexities  involved,  it  is  entire- 
ly fitting  that  NASA  take  on  this  re- 
sponsibility, in  consultation  with  the 
I>epartment  of  State.  Coordinating 
the  1988  and  1990  Mars  missions— 
which  would  require  no  technology 
transfer  on  either  side— represents  an 
opportunity  that  deserves  the  highest 
priority.  Among  other  things,  it  could 
open  the  way  to  a  wider  range  of  coop- 
erative activities  In  other  areas  of 
space  science,  such  as  solar-terrestrial 
physics,  astrophysics  and  plasma  phys- 
ics. And,  of  (»urse,  it  would  set  the 
stage  for  further  collaboration  in  the 
exploration  of  Mars. 

With  the  preceding  In  mind.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  also  proposes  that 
NASA  prepare  a  report  examining  the 
opportunities     for     Joint     East-West 
Mars-related    suitivities,    including    an 
unmanned  sample  return  and  all  other 
activities  that  might  contribute  to  an 
international  manned  mission  to  Mars, 
perhaps  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I 
should  point  out  that  Mars  contingen- 
cy planning  is  nothing  new  at  NASA. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  notes  that 
the  orginal  target  of  American  space 
planners  was  the  planet  Mars— not  the 
Moon,  which  the  White  House  decided 
upon  for  political  reasons— and  that 
Mars  w A  subsequently  advanced  as  a 
logical  Bllowup  to  the  Apollo  Moon 
ProgranWbut  this  time  it  was  rejected 
for    budgetary    reasons.    Designs    for 
Mars  missions  have  been  percolating 
on  NASA's  backbumers  for  25  years.  I 
understand  that  even  now  NASA  may 
be  gearing  up  for  yet  another  manned 
Mars  mission  study,  in  keeping  with 
the  President's  admirable  intention  to 
establish  goals  beyond  the  space  sta- 
tion that  "will  carry  us  well  into  the 
next  century."  In  effect.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   46   suggests  that  such   a 
study  also  encompass  the  possibilities 
for  international  cooperation,  so  we 
can    at    least    consider    that    option 
alongside  the  alternative  of  an  absurd- 
ly wasteful  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  race  to  Mars, 
while  we  still  have  a  choice. 

In  sum.  Madson  President,  my  reso- 
lution does  two  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  urges  policymakers  to  exploit 
an  immediate  opportunity  for  space 
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cooperation.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
casts  that  opportunity  in  the  context 
of  requirements  generated  by  an 
almost  unimaginably  expansive  new 
age  which  promises  to  render  many  as- 
pects of  current  thought  and  action 
obsolete,  if  we  manage  to  Iteep  human 
civilization  intact  long  enough  to  enter 
it.  I  hope  we  will  devote  greater  con- 
sideration to  devising  ways  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  uniquely  promising 
opportunities  on  the  horizon,  even  as 
we  now  stand  on  the  brink.  If  success- 
ful, we  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
future  generations— indeed,  of  whole 
new  worlds. 

Madam  President,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  include  in  its  deliberations  the 
joint  cooperative  exploration  of  space, 
beginning  with  the  planet  Mars. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  ON  CLASS  A 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  announce— and  I  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Byri>— that  we 
think  we  have  reached  an  agreement 
on  class  A  committees.  There  would  be 
a  214  base.  115  Republican  slots  and  99 
Democrat  slots.  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  announce  the  ratios,  but  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd.  and  others  on  the  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  as  well  as  Senator 
Mattingly,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  Senator 
QuAYLE,  Senator  Chatee,  and  others 
on  our  side.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
approve  the  resolution  on  committees 
on  February  19.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  solution  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  either  side,  but  it  is  one  that 
has  been  arrived  at  after  a  number  of 
meetings  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Again  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly], who  has  spent  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hours  trying  to  work  this  out, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Byrd. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRAN:  A  TERRORIST  STATE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  a 
few  days  ago  President  Reagsrn  warned 
of  a  new  danger  facing  the  free  world 
in  Central  America.  According  to 
President  Reagan— and  I  fully  agree 
with  him— that  danger  is  l)eing  fueled 
by  the  support  for  the  Sandinista  dic- 
tatorship in  Nicaragua  by  the  Kho- 
meini dictatorship  in  Iran. 

The  American  people  should  be 
greatful  to  President  Reagan  for  his 
forthright  warning  about  the  dangers 
to  all  of  us  in  the  free  world  posed  by 
the  Khomeini  regime.  In  1983,  the  De- 
partment of  State  described  Kho- 
meini's so-called  Islamic  Republic  as  a 
terrorist  state.  Iran's  subsequent  ac- 
tions have  only  served  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  that  description. 

Recently,  the  Times  of  London 
broke  a  story  detailing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  military  unit  in  Iran 
to  recruit  and  to  train  suicide  squads 
for  terrorist  missions  outside  of  Iran. 
The  French  weekly  magazine  VSD 
published  in  Paris  last  fall  published  a 
major  expose  of  the  inner  workings  of 
this  type  of  terrorist  structure  that 
Khomeini  is  creating. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the 
Times  of  London  of  January  16.  1984 
entitled  "Khomeini  Approves  Suicide 
Hit  Squad"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  translation 
of  the  top  secret  Iranian  document 
quoted  by  the  Times  of  London  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  French  weekly  VSD  by  Phi- 
lippe Bemet  entitled  "Two  Billion 
Francs  in  Arms  For  Khomeini"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

ExHiarr  1 
Khomxini  Arraovu  Soicidi  Hit-Squao 

(By  Our  Foreign  Staff) 
Iran  has  set  up  a  special  military  unit  to 
recruit  and  train  suicide  squads  to  carry  out 
terrorist  operations  In  countries  opposed  to 
Ayatollah  Khomeinis  Islamic  republic,  ac- 
cording to  documents  obtained  by  an  Irani- 
an opposition  movement  and  supplied  to 
The  Time*. 

Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the  I7nlted  Arab 
Emirates,  Jordan  and  FYance  are  named  as 
prime  targets  of  the  unit,  which  is  called 
the  "Independent  brigade  of  irregular  war- 
fare in  enemy  territories  ". 

A  leading  flgiire  behind  the  creation  of 
the  new  unit  Is  said  to  be  Mr.  Husain 
Musawl.  leader  of  the  Islamic  Jihad  organi- 


zation, which  has  claimed  responsibility  for 
suicide  attacks  in  the  past  three  years  on 
American  and  French  establishments  in 
Beirut  and  Kuwait. 

According  to  the  documents,  the  second- 
ment is  being  requested  of  specialized  mili- 
tary instructors  who  should  be  under  30 
years  old,  preferably  bachelors  and  who 
"must  be  completely  committed  to  martyr- 
dom". 

One  of  the  documents  is  an  invitation, 
dated  May  19.  1»84,  from  the  Minister  of  Is- 
lamic Guidance.  Ayatollah  Muhammad 
Khatami,  to  12  ministers,  military  com- 
manders, heads  of  department  and  Ayatol- 
lah Baqer  Halcim.  a  pro-Iranian  Iraqi  Shilte 
clergyman  who  leads  the  self-styled  Su- 
preme Assembly  of  the  Islamic  Revolution 
of  Iraq  in  Iran,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Aya- 
tollah Khatami's  office  a  week  later. 

The  second  document  purpwrts  to  \>e  min- 
utes of  the  meeting,  though  it  only  records 
the  introductory  speeches  of  the  ayatollah 
and  a  mysterious  figure  referred  to  by  the 
code  name  of  Mlrhashem. 

"All  your  eminences  here  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  face."  Ayatollah  Khatami 
said  In  the  minutes,  "but  for  the  sake  of 
prudence,  let  us  refer  to  him  as  brother  Mlr- 
hashem." 

A  spokesman  for  the  London  office  of  Dr. 
Shahpur  Bakhtlar.  the  former  Iranian 
prime  minister,  whose  National  Movement 
of  the  Iranian  Resistance  has  acquired  the 
documents,  said  the  mystery  man  was  Mr. 
Musawl. 

He  is  Iranian  by  upbringing  and  national- 
ity, though  he  has  for  some  time  been  based 
in  northern  Lebanon. 

Ayatollah  Khatami  said  he  and  Mlrha- 
shem first  took  their  plans  for  the  suicide 
squads  to  Ayatollah  Khomeini  on  May  14 
and  gained  his  approval  immediately. 
"Whatever  Is  necessary  to  destroy  them 
must  be  done, "  Ayotallah  Khomeini  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said. 

Ayatollah  Khatami  added  that  the  plans, 
to  be  examined  later  by  the  meeting,  were 
more  than  200  pages  long.  Perhaps  this,  to- 
gether with  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  alleged 
approval  of  it.  explains  why  the  minutes  do 
not  contain  any  suggested  amendments 
from  the  others  present,  though  they  in- 
cluded the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
one  of  his  senior  aides,  and  all  the  top  com- 
manders of  the  armed  forces. 

According  to  the  Ayatollah,  the  unit  was 
to  be  buUt  around  the  nucleus  of  "a  few 
groups  of  10  to  20  people  each  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  In  Labanon '.  Though  official- 
ly a  secret  branch  of  the  Revolutionary 
Guards  or  one  of  the  other  armed  forces, 
"to  avoid  any  legal  difficulties"  It  would  act 
Independently  and  report  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Commander,  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

The  meeting  was  then  briefed  by  Mlrha- 
shem, who  referred  to  the  Lebanese  groups 
under  his  command  as  being  "known  to  the 
outside  world  as  suicide  groups".  He  said  his 
organization  had  been  "assisted  by  five 
Muslim  brothers  of  occupied  Palestine  who 
have  for  many  years  served  In  the  army  of 
the  occupiers  of  Jerusalem  and  who  will  be 
making  all  their  knowledge  available  to  us". 
Mlrhashem  complained,  however,  that  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  Arab  countries  in 
the  region,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  mili- 
tary training  of  his  men  had  rendered  Iran 
unable  to  topple  the  government's  opposed 
to  it  "except  by  blows  brought  to  bear  from 
within". 

He  requested  that  specialized  instructors 
from  the  armed  forces  be  seconded  to  his  or- 
ganizations by  July   1,  and  some   1,500  to 
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2,000  men  under  30  and  preferably  bache- 
lors, be  Introduced  by  July  23.  "They  must 
be  completely  committed  to  martyrdom." 

He  also  requested  cooperation  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  send  abroad,  in  the 
guise  of  military  attaches,  his  intelligence 
agents.  Other  requests  included  a  secure, 
isolated  base  for  training  the  men.  and  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  them  to  pilot  light  air- 
craft and  naval  vessels. 

Mlrhashem  enumerated  his  targets  as  a 
first  tier  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  Bahrain,  a 
second  tier  of  Jordan,  and  the  third  tier  of 
France  and  "any  other  countries  that  might 
oppose  the  Islamic  Republic." 

He  said  it  would  take  at  least  until  the 
next  summer  before  his  men  would  be  able 
to  go  into  action,  and  he  feared  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  lull  in  their  activities  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Exhibit  2 
Top  Secret 

Subject:  Creation  of  an  inde[>endent  bri- 
gade for  carrying  out  unconventional  war- 
fare In  enemy  territory. 

In  the  process  of  ol)eylng  the  orders  of  His 
Eminence  .  .  .  Ayatollah  Imam  Khomeini 
....  the  great  leader  of  our  revolution,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Islamic  Republic,  which 
were  given  In  handwriting.  I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
building  of  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Guid- 
ance on  5/3/1363  (26  May  1984)  at  1600 
hours.  Should  Your  Excellencies  presence 
for  some  reason  not  be  possible,  then  one  of 
your  deputies  or,  otherwise,  one  of  your 
senior  responsible  staff  with  full  powers  of 
authority  on  your  behalf  should  attend  the 
meeting,  and  his  name,  qualifications  and 
title  should  be  relayed  48  hours  before  the 
meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Guidance. 

Seyed  Mohammed  Khatami. 
List  of  recipients  of  the  memorandum 

Chief  of  the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public Armed  Forces. 

Representative  of  the  Iman  in  the  Su- 
preme Defence  Council. 

Commander  of  the  Revolutionary  Guards 
of  the  Islamic  Republic. 

Commander  of  the  Ground  Torces  of  the 
Islamic  Republic. 

Commander  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  Islam- 
ic Republic. 

Commander  of  the  Navy  of  the  Islamic 
Republic. 

Chief  of  the  G2  Section  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Chiefs  of  the  Political-Ideological  Offices 
of  the  various  forces. 

Chiefs  of  the  Islamic  Committees  (Head 
of  the  combattant  clergy  organisation). 

The  Representative  of  the  Iman  in  Haj. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Islamic 
Republic. 

Hojat-Ol-Islam.  Mohammed  Baqulr 
Hakim  (Islamic  Revolution  of  our  brother 
country.  Iraq). 

Official  proceedings  concerning  the  creation 
of  an  independent  brigade  for  carrying 
out  unconventional  warfare  in  enemy 
territory 

The  meeting  commenced  with  the  speech 
of  His  Eminence,  Ayatollah  Khatami,  the 
Minister  of  Islamic  Guidance,  who  said  the 
following: 

"In  the  name  of  God.  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate,  dear  Brothers.  I  wish  to 
welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Islamic  Movements  Organisation,  and  to  ex- 


plain in  brief  why  this  meeting  has  been 
called.  On  24th  of  "Ordlljehesht",  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  Head  of  this  movement  (Is- 
lamic World  Organisation)  were  received  by 
our  t>eloved  leader  to  whom  we  presented 
our  progress  repwrt.  His  Eminence,  the 
Iman.  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  be- 
haviour of  the  leaders  of  the  sheikdoms  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Saudi  regime. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  pleased  either  with 
others  who  pretend  to  be  leaders  of  Islamic 
nations.  After  moments  of  silence  which 
were  evidence  of  his  deepfelt  anxiety  and 
dissatisfaction.  His  E^mlnence  In  his  usual 
style  of  firmness  concerning  all  living  mat- 
ters made  certain  comments  which  are  as 
follows: 

"Prom  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  we 
have  had  many  enemies,  but  our  expecta- 
tions from  Muslims  was  something  else.  Un- 
fortunately, all  the  rulers  of  Islamic  coun- 
tries are  servants  of  foreigners  and  Instead 
of  learnings  from  our  advice  and  being  in 
step  with  us  In  the  direction  of  Islam  and 
the  Islamic  "Ummah",  they  have  chosen 
the  path  of  hostility  and  have  acted  in  the 
same  fashion  they  acted  with  the  prophet 
(Mohammed)  at  the  dawn  of  the  Islamic 
period,  and  have  consequently  stepped  on 
all  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  Koran  and 
have  left  the  entire  Islamic  heritage  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners— first  of  all  Sadam 
(Hussein,  President  of  the  Iraqi  Republic) 
began  to  fight  against  Islam.  Although  his 
situation  is  near  termination,  these  poor 
people  are  also  sinking  in  the  well  with  him: 
by  this  I  mean  the  reactionary  rulers  of 
Arabia  who  also  consider  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Shrines,  and  others. 
Kuwait,  etc.  These  people  think  that  be- 
cause their  bosses  are  Russians  or  Ameri- 
cans that  they  can  by  strong  guns  and  tanks 
face  the  Iranian  Ummah  which  has  given  so 
many  martyrs.  The  destiny  of  the  Shah. 
Sadam  and  their  bosses.  America,  has  not 
been  a  lesson  to  them.  Now,  it  is  up  to  them, 
we  have  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  face  of 
the  Koran,  His  Holiness,  the  Great  Moham- 
med (the  Prophet)  and  Islam.  We  have  to 
spread  Islam  everywhere,  and  in  this  path 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  we 
will  give  more  until,  with  the  help  of  god. 
Islam  becomes  victorious.  You  should  act 
according  to  your  religious  duties.  Whatever 
is  necessary  to  destroy  them  must  l>e  carried 
out.  There  Is  no  longer  any  time  for  talk 
and  advice.  That's  it."  (end  of  Khomeini's 
comments). 

The  Minister  for  National  Guidance  con- 
tinued: 

"Our  brothers  are  aware  that  for  four  full 
years  we  have  been  at  war  with  Sadam 
(Hussein,  President  of  the  Iraqi  Republic), 
and  we  have  borne  a  lot  of  suffering,  and 
until  such  time  as  we  have  destroyM  him 
and  liberated  our  brother  Iraqi  nation,  we 
cannot  stop.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
forces  of  world  oppression  have  united 
against  this  righteousness  and  have  l>egun 
to  pull  the  strings  of  their  puppets  every- 
where to  damage  our  glorious  revolution. 
Inside,  groups  which  have  sold  themselves, 
and  outside,  countries  like  Iraq.  Therefore, 
based  on  what  has  been  said,  we  are  encir- 
cled by  such  an  enormous  satanic  force  and 
we  must  accept  this  truth,  that  apart  from 
fighting  this  Imposed  war  we  face  thousands 
of  other  internal  and  external  problems. 
Apart  from  this,  as  Indicated  by  our  beloved 
leader,  we  have  a  heavy  duty  toward  Islam 
and  as  such  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
face  the  challenges  of  any  enemy  until  such 
time  as  we  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
our     leader     and     our      "martyr-ralslng" 


Ummah,  and  we  have  liberated  all  Islamic 
countries  from  the  yoke  of  corrupt  and  reac- 
tionary rulers.  Therefore.  t>ecause  of  the 
present  difficulties  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  directly 
confront  this  enormous  force  that  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  super  powers,  based  on  a  plan 
that  has  been  prepared  in  almost  200  pages 
andjsn  which  you  will  be  subsequently  in- 
formed. It  has  been  decided  that  the  strike- 
force  which  at  present  is  composed  of  a  few 
groups  of  10-20  people  each,  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  In  the  Lebanon,  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  size  of  a  brigade. 

This  force,  for  security  reasons,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  making  sure  that  legal  im- 
pediments do  not  delay  its  formation,  will 
be  formed  under  the  aegis  of  either  the  Rev- 
olutionary Guards  or  the  Armed  Forces.  Of 
course,  the  decision  In  this  respect  will  rest 
with  His  Eminence,  the  Leader.  At  this 
time,  we  are  concerned  with  its  creation. 
This  force  will  act  Independently  and  will 
present  all  Its  reports  directly  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Because  the  carrying  out 
of  tills  plan  required  the  assistance  of  all 
revolutionary  organs,  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  His  Eminence  in  that  initial  meet- 
ing, and  he  accepted  the  proposal.  What  iias 
been  said  has  t>een  a  brief  introduction,  and 
now  we  will  enter  the  main  substance  and  I 
shall  pass  the  platform  to  Brother  "Mlrha- 
shem", who  is  responsible  for  this  organisa- 
tion. Of  course,  all  present  here  are  fully  fa- 
miliar with  his  (Mlrhashem's)  features; 
however,  please  allow  for  prudence-sake 
that  we  refer  to  him  as  "Mlrhashem". 
[Pseudonym  for  Hosseln  Mossavll." 

Brother  Mlrtiashem  thtanked  His  Emi- 
nence. Ayatollah  Khatami  and  aU  respected 
people  present. 

"From  what  was  said  at  the  beginning, 
there  was  some  reference  made  to  the  cre- 
ation of  brigade.  For  the  information  of  all 
present.  I  must  say  that  we  have  at  present 
a  number  of  dedicated  groups  who  are  ready 
for  action  and  who  have,  to  the  outside 
world  become  known  as  suicide  groups. 
These  groupis  have  already  performed  cer- 
tain actions.  But  since  regional  reactionary 
forces  out  of  fear  from  the  Islamic  Revolu- 
tion and  the  hard  blows  of  the  fighters  of 
Islam,  with  each  passing  day  under  differ- 
ent pretexts  are  perparing  themselves  more 
and  more,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  big  threat 
for  the  continuation  of  the  revolution,  these 
groups  that  we  have  are  by  themselves  inad- 
equate. Also,  the  personnel  in  these  groups 
are  commited  only  l)ecause  of  their  l)eliefs 
for  which  they  are  ready  to  do  anything, 
but  they  lack  warfare  experience.  There- 
fore, the  personnel  of  this  brigade  must 
from  the  point  of  view  of  military  combat 
experience  be  of  a  very  high  echelon.  If  we 
wish  to  commence  this  task  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  is  from  the  training  stages,  by  the 
time  that  we  can  prepare  such  people  for 
utilisation  at  least  one  year  will  have 
elapsed,  and  this  is  something  that  will 
create  an  interlude  in  our  activities  and  will 
award  our  enemies  more  time.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  decided  to  select  dedicated  reli- 
gious and  fully  commited  candidates  from 
all  combat  (Nahad)  organisations  so  as  to 
prevent  any  interlude  in  the  continuation  of 
our  operational  activities. 

For  the  purposes  of  dealing  with  the  main 
substance.  I  wUl  list  our  requirements  for 
you  so  that  all  brothers  present  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  boundaries  of  their  duties 
and  contributions  towards  the  creation  of 
this  brigade.  It  is  pertinent  here  that  I 
should  remind  all  that  as  indicated  in  the 
invitation  memo  the  name  of  this  brigade  is 
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for  carrying  out  unconventional  warfare  in- 
enemy  territory.  To  commence  operations 
and  confrontations  we  must  have  excuses. 
Therefore,  we  must  begin  by  propaganda— 
and  here  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
combattant  clergy  organisation  and  the 
Friday  Mosque  prayer  leaders  (throughout 
the  country)  who  must  in  the  course  of 
their  political-religious  sermons  propose  the 
plan  that  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Shrines  belongs  to  all  Muslims  in  the  world 
and  must  be  controlled  through  a  trustee- 
ship consisting  of  all  Islamic  countries,  and 
also  the  question  of  renovating  other  reli- 
gious shrines  and  building  for  which  I  have 
no  specific  knowledge.  I  refer  only  to  the 
heading  which  is  in  line  with  the  wishes  of 
His  Eminence  the  Imam,  and  the  Friday 
prayer  leaders  are  more  than  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  substance  of  these  head- 
ings. 

Second,  propaganda  and  operations 
during  the  month  of  the  Holy  Pilgrimage 
which  Hojat-Ol-Islam  Moussavi  Khoiniha. 
who  is  himself  twth  a  contributor  to  the 
original  plan  and  an  operator  as  well.  If  nec- 
essary, he  can  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  operational  plan  for  HaJ. 

Third,  the  combat  structure  of  the  bri- 
gade which  must  be  ready  for  operation  in 
the  waters,  airspace  and  territory  of  the 
enemy. 

A.  At  this  time,  we  request  the  command- 
ers of  the  various  forces  (Revolutionary 
Guards  and  the  three  regular  forces)  to  in- 
troduce dedicated  juid  religiously  conunitted 
qualified  candidates  to  the  temporary  staff 
of  this  brigade.  These  people  must  have  ol>- 
tained  a  high  school  diploma  and  must  have 
participated  in  the  four  year  war  (with 
Iraq).  They  must  not  lie  more  than  30  years 
old.  preferably  t>achelors.  Their  candidature 
must  be  approved  by  the  political-ideologi- 
cal offices  and  these  people  must  be  intro- 
duced no  later  than  the  end  of  the  month  of 
"Tir"  (20  July).  I  underline  that  these 
people  must  in  the  course  of  their  total 
commitment  to  the  path  of  Islam  place  no 
value  on  their  life,  and  must  be  totally  com- 
mitted to  martyrdom. 

B.  To  train  these  personnel,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  services  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  specialising  in  partisan 
warfare  (ground  forces).  His  Eininence.  our 
leader,  has  agreed  that  should  we  at  present 
be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  such  people,  we 
can  invite  former  officers  and  NCOs  with 
these  qualifications  to  return  to  work.  In 
this  respect,  if  necessary,  our  military  at- 
taches in  foreign  countries  can  prepare  such 
invitations  for  military  people  who  are.  for 
whatever  reason,  living  abroad,  and  they 
can  give  them  whatever  assurances  that  are 
necessary.  The  only  point  concerning  per- 
sonnel living  abroad  is  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  recommendation  be  made  of 
people  who  have  acted  in  a  hostile  way  to- 
wards the  Islamic  regime.  Unlike  combat 
personnel,  there  is  no  age  criterial  for  these 
specialised  trainers. 

C.  Specialised  officers  and  NCOs  for  train- 
ing jjeople  for  naval  activities— according  to 
the  information  given  by  the  Navy  in  the 
past  and  at  present,  were  in  possession  of  a 
strikeforce  which  might  still  exist,  person- 
nel from  this  structure  are  also  required  by 
the  brigade.  If  faced  with  a  shortage  of  such 
personnel,  the  above  instructions  are  also 
applicable  in  this  case. 

O.  For  training  in  the  art  of  piloting  light 
aircraft,  it  is  essential  that  we  introduce  cer- 
tain candidates  to  the  Airforce.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  Airforce  can  create  a  training 
centre  outside  its  present  bases  for  it  would 


be  more  secure.  In  this  regard,  more  will  be 
said  later. 

Another  thing  which  is  required  is  combat 
information,  that  is  airforce  intelligence, 
naval  intelligence  and  ground  force  intelli- 
gence. For  this,  whatever  information  which 
at  present  is  available  concerning  enemy 
territory  within  the  various  intelligence 
units  of  the  forces  must  be  made  available 
to  the  temporary  intelligence,  and  more  in- 
telligence officers  should  be  sent  to  the 
countries  under  consideration,  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  military  attaches  office.  In 
this  respect.  I  repeat  once  again  the  same 
proceedures  as  those  applicable  to  special- 
ized officers  and  NCCJs  are  to  t>e  followed, 
and  in  this  regard,  utilization  can  be  made 
of  former  Savak  agents  and  the  counter  in- 
telligence files  of  Savak.  Here,  I  have  a  very 
important  and  secret  matter  to  divulge,  and 
that  is  that  so  far  our  organization  has  t>een 
assisted  by  five  Muslim  brothers  of  occupied 
Palestine  who.  for  many  years  have  served 
in  "the  Army  of  the  occupiers  of  Qods"  (Is- 
raeli Army),  and  In  the  future  they  wUl  be 
making  all  their  knowledge  available  to  us. 

The  target  countries  are  as  follows.  The 
first  tier  is  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait.  United 
Arab  Emirates  and  Bahrain.  The  second  tier 
is  Hashamite  Jordan.  The  third  tier  is  as 
needs  be,  France  and  other  countries  who 
will  try  and  confront  the  Islamic  Republic. 

Our  brothers  are  informed  and  as  stated, 
know  that  the  reactionary  forces  of  the 
I'^on  with  each  passing  day.  either  out  of 
fear  or  for  reasons  of  dependence  on  the 
super  powers,  are  arming  themselves  to  the 
teeth,  which  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  bring  them  to  their  knees 
unless  we  are  able  to  inflict  relentless  blows 
on  them  from  within.  That  is,  to  neutralize 
them  at  every  step.  Here  it  Is  necessary  that 
I  give  a  word  of  caution,  that  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  enemy  territory  you  should 
select  and  introduce  officers  who  once  they 
have  completed  their  observations  and  have 
submitted  their  reports,  do  not  omit  the 
slightest  bit  of  information  which  might  l>e 
of  intelligence  value. 

With  regard  to  Iraq,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  12th  Imam,  the  Sadam  (Hussein.  Presi- 
dent of  Iraqi  Republic)  regime  is  gasping  its 
final  breath,  for  operations  Inside  Iraq  the 
political  organisation  which  has  been 
through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  son  of 
Ayatollah  Hakim  and  other  brothers  is  ca- 
pable of  exercising  great  strength,  and  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  they  will  enter 
into  operation. 

The  final  request  of  this  organisation  Is 
that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ensure 
that  the  fullest  cooperation  is  given  to  all 
personnel  who  are  to  sent  by  the  organisa- 
tion abroad  (to  ensure  that  they  can  pro- 
ceed without  delay  etc.). 

And  finally,  before  I  end.  I  wish  to  remind 
you  that  all  specialised  and  intelligence  per- 
sonnel unlike  ordinary  personnel  must  be 
introduced  no  later  than  the  10th  day  of 
"Tir"  (1  July)  so  that  there  is  no  Interlude 
In  our  activities. 

Concerning  the  number  of  personnel  to  be 
introduced,  outside  the  meeting  certain 
questions  were  asked  to  which  I  must  re- 
spond In  this  fashion,  that  apart  from  the 
command  and  HQ  staff,  the  ordinary  per- 
sonnel introduced  must  number  between 
1500  and  2000,  so  that  proper  selection 
(taking  Into  consideration  ideological, 
combat  and  other  credentials)  can  be  made. 
There  is  no  objection  If  the  number  of  can- 
didates exceeds  the  allocated  amount.  The 
other  matter  Is  that  for  forthcoming  meet- 


ings either  for  exchange  of  opinion  or  for 
analysing  the  plan  between  the  various  or- 
ganisations present  in  this  meeting,  without 
resorting  to  writing,  each  organisation  must 
introduce  a  responsible  person  no  later  than 
the  10th  day  of  "Khordad"  (31  May) 

I  have  nothing  else  to  say." 

Closing  remarks  by  Ayatollah  Khatami. 

"With  repeated  thanks  to  all  those 
present.  I  request  that  should  any  proposals 
for  the  further  strengthening  of  this  bri- 
gade come  to  anyone's  mind,  they  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  by  the  chosen  candidate 
who  will  deliver  it  by  hand  so  that  they  can 
be  utilised. 

Also,  since  the  above  proceedings  will 
appear  on  paper  from  a  cassette  disk.  I 
would  be  grateful  if  it  was  accepted  that  all 
irrelevant  discussions  be  omitted.  If  there 
are  no  more  comments  in  this  regard,  we 
can  end  the  meeting." 

The  meeting  ended  at  2400  hours,  and  this 
record  of  the  proceedings,  after  the  omis- 
sion of  unnecessary  items  from  the  tape  was 
prepared  and  is  certified  by  all  of  us. 

The  Secretary  (signature) 

The  Head  of  the  International  Islamic 
Movement's  organisation  "Mlrhashem" 

Exhibit  3 

CONCRXSSIONAI.  RESEAKCH  SERVICE, 

Trk  Library  of  Congress. 

Woihington,  DC. 

Source:  V.S.O.  September  5,  1984  (Paris) 
pp.  7-9. 

TWO  BILLION  FRANCS  IN  ARMS  FOR  KHOMEINI 

(By  Philippe  Bemert) 

This  Is  the  secret  tale  of  six  mullahs  sent 
by  Teheran  with  all  the  treasure  from  the 
Iranian  war  to  buy  ultrasophistlcated  mate- 
rials which  was  supposed  to  assure  the 
imam's  victory  over  Iraq  and  all  the  other 
"satans  of  the  world." 

More  than  20  billion  dollars,  nearly  200 
billion  of  our  francs,  constitutes  the  fabu- 
lous budget  which  the  authorities  in  Tehe- 
ran have  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  arms 
buyers  in  order  to  make  ready,  under  the 
best  possible  conditions,  the  ultimate  offen- 
sive against  Iraq,  which  has  t>een  put  off 
since  June  and  scheduled  for  September  or 
October.  Placed  in  bank  accounts  at  the 
Credit  Suisse  In  Zurich,  the  Union  de  Ban- 
ques  Suisses  in  Geneva,  and  the  Midland 
Bank  of  London,  this  gold  mine  has  been 
put  in  the  care  of  six  mullahs  working  ex- 
clusively for  the  pasdarans  (Guardians  of 
the  Revolution),  the  toughest  forces  in  the 
regime. 

That's  what  it  is.  this  great  development 
within  the  Islamic  State.  Having  no  more 
confidence  in  what  remains  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  inherited  from  the 
Shah's  time,  the  ayatollahs  are  building 
new  armed  forces,  composed  exclusively  of 
fanatic  volunteers.  Just  as  Nazi  leaders  to- 
wards the  end  of  World  War  II,  preferred 
more  and  more  to  have  the  totally  commit- 
ted SS  behind  Hitler  and  Himmler,  rather 
than  the  Wehrmacht. 

So  in  Teheran  they  have  decided  to  obtain 
truly  modem  military  equipment  for  the 
pasdarans.  Although  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Guardians  of  the  Revolution  have  only 
had  carbines,  now  they  will  be  given  planes, 
tanks,  and  some  sophisticated  missiles. 
Since  they  don't  know  how  to  use  these 
things,  they  are  being  recruited  from  among 
those  elements  in  the  traditional  army  who 
are  closest  to  the  revolution,  the  instructors 
and  the  interim  officers.  In  order  to  speed 
up  the  technical  training  of  these  pasdar- 
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ans,  training  is  being  carried  out  as  fast  as 
possible. 

"This  is  how  I  learned  to  my  amazement," 
tells  us  a  fxirmer  commander  of  the  Iranian 
air  force,  Houshang  Mortezai,  "that  the 
pupils  I  had  been  training  on  a  Cessna,  were 
getting  their  fighter  pilot's  license  after  a 
hundred  hours  of  flight  time,  when  some- 
times a  thousand  hours  are  required  to 
l)ecome  a  good  fighter  pilot." 

The  objective  which  the  clergy  has  set 
itself  is  to  give  to  the  pasdarans,  and  only  to 
them,  the  means  of  winning  the  war  against 
Iraq.  Then,  to  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  traditional  army  and  to  make  this  new 
pasdaran  military  and  religious  striking 
force  the  spearhead  of  future  battles  and 
conquests.  This  is  probably  why  the  pur- 
chasing committees  of  the  Iranian  army, 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Azizi,  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  with  favor  in  Tehe- 
ran. They  have  been  short-circuited  by  some 
striking  personalities  who  are  being  talked 
about  in  London,  Paris,  Geneva  and  Milan: 

"They  are  obtuse,  with  one  otisession:  get 
the  very  l)est  equipment,  the  stuff  which  is 
usually  under  embargo.  They  are  incredibly 
tough  businessmen,  demanding  to  inspect 
the  merchandise,  refusing  to  pay  until  the 
equipment  is  delivered  in  Iran  itself.  It  Is 
true  that  they  have  been  burned  by  unscru- 
pulous businessmen  who  often  kept  their 
money  for  themselves  .  .  ." 

At  the  head  of  this  small  group  of  mullahs 
purchasing  armaments  in  the  West,  is  a  cer- 
tain Vahed,  who  is  close  to  the  Libyans  (he 
was  seen  in  Tripoli  on  or  about  last  August 
10).  A  kind  of  chief  comptroller,  Vahed  is 
supported  by  a  mullah  in  charge  of  the 
navy,  Teymoury,  and  another,  an  aviation 
specialist.  Sadeghi.  Completing  the  com- 
mando group:  one  of  Khomeini's  nephews 
who  Is  often  seen  in  Paris,  another  mullah, 
Sadeh,  who  often  travels  in  the  Scandana- 
vian  countries,  and  a  certain  person  by  the 
name  of  Ghafemi.  Traveling  all  over  the 
world,  carrying  new  diplomatic  passports  on 
each  one  of  their  visits,  with  correspondents 
throughout  the  world  at  their  disposal, 
making  blitz  appearances,  in  Argentina,  cer- 
tain African  countries,  and  even  the  United 
States,  these  six  members  of  clergy  are 
spending  billions  and  creating  the  new  pas- 
daran army. 

"They  don't  buy  just  anything"  one  of 
their  correspondents  told  us  in  London.  "In 
small  select  meetings  they  will  announce  to 
you  in  scathing  tones  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  buying  yet  another  oil  tanker  for 
the  Gulf.  They  are  interested  in  political 
targets.  They  want  to  destroy  their  enemy's 
economic  potential,  get  to  him  in  his  pal- 
aces, in  the  heart  of  his  cities. "  A  terrorist 
war,  that's  the  pasdaran  password.  This  Is 
why  they  are  increasing  their  kamikaze 
units,  both  in  the  navy  and  in  the  air  force. 

It  is  because  of  this  new  form  of  war  that 
the  six  mullahs  are  trying  to  buy  very  spe- 
cific kinds  of  materiel.  Just  a  few  months 
ago  they  were  hoping  to  get  some  Exocets 
from  the  French  government,  putting  forth 
the  political  context  as  an  argument: 

"We  know  that  you  have  been  selling 
equipment  to  our  enemy,  Iraq,"  they  said  in 
Paris.  "But  if  you  deliver  some  to  us  as  well, 
you  will  reestablish  the  equilibrium  a  bit. 
You  will  erase  some  of  the  unpleasant  ef- 
fects of  your  decisions  and  we  will  be  able  to 
consider  some  detente  in  our  relations." 

Paris  did  not  refuse  and,  for  a  moment, 
there  was  even  a  question  of  having  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  famous  AM-39.  the  air-sea 
Exocet,  for  the  mullahs.  But  the  situation 
soured  and  the  mullahs  decided  to  buy  Exo- 


cefs  American  rival,  the  Harpoon.  They 
needed  two  different  models:  the  sea-sea 
Harpoon  to  equip  the  very  few  Cherbourg 
patrol  boats  which  are  still  in  shape  to  func- 
tion in  the  Gulf,  and  which  are  desperately 
short  of  munitions.  And  they  want  the  air- 
sea  Harpoon  AGM  84-A.  which  is  installed 
on  combat  planes  or  helicopters.  But,  as  it 
happens,  these  missiles,  which  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  company  McDonnell 
Douglas,  are  under  embargo.  And  Washing- 
ton expressly  forbids  selling  them  to  Irani- 
ans. 

How  to  get  around  this  dlfficxilty?  By  get- 
ting the  Harpoon  from  another  country 
that  can  get  them  from  the  United  States 
with  no  difficulty  and  no  limitations.  Tills  is 
why  the  mullahs  have  entered  into  Intimate 
business  relations  with  Argentina.  Buenos 
Aires  does  the  buying.  And,  using  certain 
front  companies  set  up  in  Switzerland  by 
the  vice-president  of  an  Important  Western 
armaments  business  as  a  go-between,  this 
highly  sensitive  equipment  is  sent  off  to  Te- 
heran. 

In  order  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  new 
air-sea  Harpoons,  the  Iranians,  who  now 
have  only  an  antiquated  air  force,  would 
need  American  F5s.  Another  commodity 
prohibited  by  Washington.  No  problem. 
Again  with  the  help  of  billions,  the  mullahs, 
they  say.  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
from  Argentina.  And  perhaps  also  with 
Israel  as  go-between,  since  Israel  can  get 
this  type  of  plane  from  the  United  States 
with  a  simple  telephone  call.  But  the  Tehe- 
ran regime  will  have  no  lack  of  airplanes  for 
its  final  offensive,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be  about  to  receive,  via  a  Third  World  coun- 
try, Soviet  MIG  2Is. 

But  even  more  than  on  a  new  air  force, 
the  mullahs  are  betting  on  equipment  in- 
tended for  suicide  sailors  and  pilots.  In 
Sweden  they  have  ordered  60  small,  swift 
patrol  boats.  Each  one  of  these,  stuffed  with 
a  tonne  of  explosives,  could  be  aimed  at 
either  a  civilian  or  a  military  objective,  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  port,  for  example,  and 
cause  an  explosion  with  appalling  damage. 
It's  Just  that  the  mullahs  consider  the  Volvo 
motors  on  these  units  too  small,  and  they 
are  trying  to  find,  on  Formosa.  10-11  meter 
long  torpedo  patrol  boats,  which  are  faster. 

But  they  are  really  counting  on  flattening 
the  enemy  from  the  air  with  single-engine 
planes  which  have  been  turned  into  flying 
bombs  piloted  by  kamikazes  trained  in 
North  Korea.  One  of  these  suicide  flyers, 
Houshang  Mortezai.  whom  we  met  in 
London,  told  us  the  following  story: 

"Just  six  weeks  ago  I  still  belonged  to  one 
of  the  kamikaze  units  of  the  new  Iranian 
terrorist  army.  I  was  a  commander  in  the 
Imperial  Air  Force,  arrested  and  deported 
after  the  revolution  but  brought  back  by 
the  mullahs,  who  needed  Instructors,  and 
who  tested  my  religious  convictions.  I  was 
selected  along  with  32  other  pilots  to  under- 
go training  in  Won-San.  North  Korea 
during  1982  using  single-engine  Swiss  PUa- 
tus  planes.  We  hedgehopped  touching  par- 
ticular tree  branches,  and  flew  under 
bridges,  and  they  had  us  do  the  most  unbe- 
lievable somersaulU.  That  was  where, 
during  training,  we  had  our  first  two  deaths. 
There  were  others  after  that .  .  ." 

Successfully  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
mullahs,  demoted  from  his  rank  as  imperial 
officer,  but  reintegrated  into  the  new  army 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Hushang  Morte- 
zai had  only  one  idea:  to  get  out. 

'I  had  to  wait  for  Just  the  right  moment, 
which  wasn't  easy,"  he  told  us.  'I  had  to 
keep  an  eye  on  two  student  pilots,  and  I  was 


being  watched  by  another  guy.  Finally  we 
had  this  mission  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hormuz  Straits.  Our  group  had  to  take  four 
machines  to  the  two  important  Iranian 
bases  in  the  region,  to  Bandar  Abt>as  and 
Bandar  Lengeh.  No  one  had  told  us  before- 
hand about  the  change.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  moment's  inattention  by  the  head  of 
the  patrol,  I  took  a  sharp,  90*  turn  to  my 
right,  straight  west.  It  was  all  so  fast,  so  in- 
tuitive on  my  part,  that  I  didn't  even  think. 
I  Just  took  off.  Twenty-five  minutes  later, 
the  longest  of  my  life,  I  landed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gulf,  at  Sharjah,  with  all  my 
lights  out.  The  alert  had  been  sent  out,  but 
the  pursuing  Iranians  were  unable  to  catch 
me.  Everything  that  happened  was  split- 
second  timing .  . 

When  the  authorities  of  the  small  emirate 
of  Sharjah  undertook  to  inspect  the  plane, 
they  were  stunned.  They  found,  well- 
hidden,  11  cases  of  dynamite  and  some 
highly  explosive  materials,  enough  to  blow 
up  a  port  or  a  city. 

"Looking  back,  I  break  out  into  cold 
sweats,"  Hushang  Mortezai  told  us.  "I  knew 
one  day  they  would  put  me  in  command  of 
some  boobytrap  to  go  rain  death  and  de- 
struction on  Iraq,  or  somewhere  else.  That's 
Just  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  avoid,  but  I 
didn't  know  that  they  had  already  filled  the 
planes  that  we  were  ordered  to  take  to  the 
southwest  of  the  country  with  dynamite. 
Why  to  Hormuz?  Doubtless  to  dive  on  the 
American  fleet  some  day.' 

When  he  was  interrogated  by  Western  au- 
thorities. Hushang  Mortezai  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  what  civilian  targets  he 
and  his  kamikaze  comrades  were  being 
trained  for 

"In  order  of  importance,"  he  explained, 
"the  president's  palace  in  Baghdad,  which 
we  could  have  reached  with  our  eyes  closed, 
8in(%  we'd  made  so  many  flight  simulations 
for  this  high-priority  target.  Then  came  the 
Iraqi  Parliament,  then  the  armed  forces' 
general  headquarters,  the  Iraqi  staff  head- 
quarters, the  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Tammuz,  the  oil-producing  centers  of  the 
north,  the  complexes  at  Bassorah  and  Fao. 
My  own  orders  carried  the  name  Kirkouk. 
the  most  important  oil-producing  city  in 
Northern  Irsiq.  I  know  that  there  were 
other  targets,  outside  Iraq,  destined  for  dis- 
integration by  our  kamikaze  planes:  all  the 
Arab  Gulf  States,  from  Kuwait  to  Oman, 
for  starters.  Although  I  was  able  to  hide  my 
intention  to  flee  someday.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  comrades  are  one-hundred-percent 
fanatics.  They  are  preparing  to  make  their 
strikes  and  nothing  wUl  stop  them.  All  I 
needed  was  to  look  at  the  reactions  of  un- 
controllable Joy  after  the  attacks  against 
the  French  and  the  Americans  in  Beirut  last 
year.  .  ." 

How  many  of  them  are  there,  these  men 
who  are  willing  to  risk  someday  unleasing 
the  deadly  fire  from  the  sky?  According  to 
Hushang  Mortezai  there  are  still  20  of  his 
"first-grade"  comrades  left.  They  are  to  be 
reinforced  shortly  by  two  dozen  other  vol- 
unteer pilots  who  are  now  completing  their 
training  in  North  Korea.  Will  they  have  the 
aircraft  to  complete  their  mission? 

"The  unbelievable  part  about  it."  a  Swiss 
armaments  official  told  us.  "is  that  we  are 
giving  them  the  means  to  do  this.  At  first, 
the  mullahs  wanted  to  buy  their  little  flying 
bombs  in  Prance.  Single-engines,  not  in  the 
least  designed  for  terrorism,  and  built  by  a 
little  company  near  Bemay.  in  the  Eure. 
Since  they  didn't  get  what  they  wanted,  the 
Iranians  fell  back  on  the  Pilatus  PC  7,  a 
single  engine  meant  for  agricultural  use,  for 
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spraying  the  vineyards  and  treating  the 
fields  with  pesticides.  These  aircraft  are  ver- 
satile, easily  maneuverable.  fast  and  eco- 
nomical. Just  exactly  what  the  mullahs 
need  for  installing  explosive  charges  for  ter- 
rorist purposes. 

"And."  continues  our  Helvetian,  sincere 
and  disillusioned,  "you  probably  won't  be- 
lieve this,  but  we  are  furnishing  them, 
quasi-officially.  here  in  the  land  of  Dunant 
and  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  potential  to 
launch  the  most  frightful  terroristic  oper- 
ations. The  small  Pilatus  company  of  St&ns. 
near  Lucerne,  using  as  a  go-between  one  of 
the  first-rate  front  companies  which  pullu- 
late on  Confederation  territory,  has  already 
supplied  Iran  with  a  dozen  of  these  single- 
engines. 

The  mullahs  have  asked  for  sixty.  An- 
other convoy  has  just  left  .  .  ." 

Taking  a  very  strange  route.  A  shipment 
of  Pilatus  PC  7  components  left  Stans. 
heading  by  truck  and  by  rail  toward  Milan 
via  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  There,  a  com- 
pany by  the  name  of  Contraves  which  spe- 
cializes in  anti-aircraft  materiel,  assembled 
the  aircraft,  transforming  the  peaceable  ag- 
ricultural machines  into  instruments  of 
combat.  The  Swiss  military  pilots  delivered 
the  PUatuses  directly  to  Teheran,  making  a 
stop  in  Turkey.  This  is  l>ecause  one  of  the 
established  rules  of  the  very  rich  and  stub- 
bom  clerical  arms  merchants  expressly  stip- 
ulates: 

"We  only  pay  for  merchandise  delivered 
to  the  spot." 

This  whole  affair  of  the  Pilatuses  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  terrorist  bulimia  is  creating 
quite  a  scandal  in  Switzerland  at  the 
present  time.  But  this  little  storm  is  nothing 
In  comparison  to  the  one  that  would  come 
up  if  the  whole  West  were  to  discover  just 
exactly  how  much  the  neutral  countries  are 
helping  the  Iranian  pasdarans  procure  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  for  the  most  fa- 
natic and  pitiless  of  armies. 

As  long  as  they  had  no  real  means  of 
fighting  against  the  Iraqis,  the  pasdarans 
sent  tens  of  thousands  of  children  to  their 
deaths.  children  who  went  off  to  jump  on 
mines  so  they  could  win  paradise.  These 
weapons  are  being  sold  to  them  right  now, 
in  spite  of  all  embargoes  and  prohibitions. 
Confronted  with  the  powerful  Iraqi  artil- 
lery, they  needed  cannon.  They  have  just 
received  105a  and  155a  from  South  Africa. 
Why  would  the  land  of  apartheid  come  to 
the  aid  of  an  ultra-terrorist  country  which 
would  try  to  destroy  it  later? 

"For  the  money."  replies  an  American 
arms  specialist  coldly.  "We  are  under  no  il- 
lusions on  that  score." 

As  for  the  Chinese,  they  have  delivered  to 
Iran,  via  an  intermediary  country,  10,000 
RPG  7  missile  launchers,  a  Soviet  model 
modified  by  Peking.  The  suppliers  did  not 
include  the  sights  which  are  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  things.  But  the  Iranians  man- 
aged somehow  to  buy  the  requisite  numl>er 
of  sights  elsewhere. 

"Does  anybody  realize  the  enormous  size 
of  that  order?"  comments  an  American  spe- 
cialist who  told  us  of  the  fact.  "An  incredi- 
ble instrument  of  death  has  been  supplied 
to  these  pasdarans.  who  from  that  time  on 
will  be  more  powerful  than  their  own  army, 
externally  as  well  as  internally." 

The  Iranians  are  trying  to  find  the  right 
response  to  the  enemy's  tanks.  Their  first- 
rate  rauilah  buyers  pulled  off  a  lovely  deal 
getting  themselves  1.300  BGM  71  A  anti- 
tank missiles,  better  known  under  the  desig- 
nation "Tow,"  and  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Hughes  Aircraft.  Washington  had 


decreed:  "Not  a  single  Tow  for  Iran."  After 
two  years  of  ruses  and  intrigues  the  mullahs 
finally  discovered  the  key.  A  small  shipping 
company  run  by  a  FYenchman  who  had 
worked  in  Algeria  for  many  years  in  Boume- 
dienne's  time,  had  maintained  excellent  con- 
tacts in  the  Third  World  and  continues  to 
have  dealings  with  a  Panamanian  company 
that  has  offices  in  Argentina. 

Once  again,  Argentina  is  the  pivot.  By  way 
of  Buenos  Aires  the  Ptmamanlam  company 
gathers  in  a  formidable  shipment  consisting 
of  1.300  missiles,  a  32tonne  load.  The 
FYenchman.  lurking  in  the  middle  of  the 
web.  has  already  sold  the  whole  consign- 
ment to  the  agent  of  the  pasdaran  minis- 
ters, by  contract  No.  3038  at  the  end  of  May. 
1984.  for  a  total  9.555.000  dollars.  For  once, 
because  the  deal  is  enormous,  unhoped-for. 
Teheran  decided  to  take  some  risks  and  pay- 
ment was  made  before  delivery  through  the 
Melli  Bank  in  London  on  instructions  from 
the  Markasi  Bank  (National  Bank  of  Iran). 

A  weapon  like  this  means  victory  for  the 
taking,  the  total  destruction  of  the  Iraqi  ar- 
mored divisions  and  the  omnipotence  of  the 
pasdarans  secure.  Only  one  thing  is  lacking: 
delivery  of  the  missiles  in  Iran.  And.  oddly 
enough,  that  is  the  trickiest  part  of  the 
whole  deal.  Transport  was  supposed  to  be 
arranged  via  Latin  America,  then  via  Frank- 
furt by  Lufthansa  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Lufthansa  being  with  its  sister  com- 
pany. German  Cargo,  the  usual  means  of 
traffic  between  the  West  and  Teheran.  The 
C.P.  Company  Teheran  (actually  headquar- 
ters for  some  pasdarans  who  have  been  re- 
ceiving military  equipment  for  the  new  reli- 
gious army  for  months)  had  even  scheduled 
a  definite  flight,  LH  686,  arriving  In  the  Ira- 
nian capital  at  12:55,  for  this  shipment  of 
"assorted  equipment,"  destined  for  a  private 
company. 

But  just  as  oddly,  at  the  last  minute  this 
historic  shipment  was  postponed  several 
weeks.  Can  the  offensive  be  begun  without 
the  Tow  missiles,  which  are  the  key  to  victo- 
ry? From  London  to  Paris  to  Zurich  the 
mullah  buyers  have  t>een  a  furious  activity 
waving  their  checkbooks  around.  They  are 
the  buyers  of  US  helicopters,  which  one  of 
their  Swiss  friends  has  been  trying  to  get 
for  them,  of  biological  disablers  and  bacte- 
ria, learned  terms  to  start  a  chemical  war, 
coders  and  decoders  for  their  own  tele- 
phones and  telexes  abroad.  They  are  suspi- 
cious: they  feel  spied  upon  at  every  moment. 

They  have  also  taken  off  on  a  chase  after 
armored  vehicles.  Still  thanks  to  their  sup- 
porters in  Buenos  Aires,  they  have  acquired 
200  Tam  tanks.  Missiles  which  were  actually 
made  in  West  Germany,  then  sent  in  parts 
and  assembled  In  Argentina.  The  tanks,  the 
pasdarans  want  tanks,  so  as  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  regular  army  tanks,  in  order  to 
organize  their  own  army.  They  have  already 
taken  more  than  2,000  armored  vehicles, 
Soviet  T  62s  and  T  72s.  from  the  Iraqis,  and 
they  would  like  to  turn  them  against  the 
enemy.  But  the  motors.  Polish-made,  aren't 
worth  a  dime  and  are  constantly  breaking 
down.  And  the  Russian  cannons  are  out  of 
munitions.  To  change  all  this,  to  adapt  a 
Western  cannon,  to  Install  a  new  motor,  the 
mullahs  are  ready  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  are  talking  about  it  with  the 
Swedish  company,  Saab  Bofors. 

The  six  missi  domlnici  of  the  pasdarans, 
rich  with  the  greatest  war  treasure  of  all 
times,  tarry  indefatigably  at  all  the  Western 
companies  willing  to  supply  them  with 
radar  systems,  amplifiers,  coastal  defense 
missiles.  Phoenix  missiles,  etc.  While  all  this 
is  gong  on.  behind  the  Iranian  tschador,  a 


new  kind  of  army  is  being  formed,  whose  ob- 
jectives are  essentially  political:  assassina- 
tions, elimination  of  foreign  heads  of  state, 
beginning  with  Saddam  Hussein,  and  the 
suicide  measures:  planes  stuffed  with  explo- 
sives to  crash  onto  their  targets. 

"Our  'entehari'  (suicide)  brigade  was 
somewhat  like  the  embroyo  of  this  force." 
ex-kamikaze  commander  Mortezai  told  us. 
"In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  got  togeth- 
er 30  Cessna  turbojets.  a  dozen  old  DC  3s 
and  DC  2s,  and  20  Jet-Falcons  intended  for 
the  naval  air  force.  I  left  at  the  time  when 
the  Swiss  Ptlatus  had  just  arrived:  their 
technology  was  supposed  to  revolutionize 
our  group. 

Following  the  terrorist  era,  a  terrorist  war 
looms.  Twenty  billion  dollars  are  being  of- 
fered to  the  West  to  assure  the  training  and 
armament  of  the  pasdarans'  army.  Lenin  did 
say  that  the  West  would  supply  the  rope 
with  which  to  hang  Itself.— Inquiry  in 
London  and  Zurich,  by  Fred  Saint-James. 

13-TXAX-OU>  VOLtTHTEERS  FOR  DEATH 

Twelve-year-old  kids  with  the  blood-red 
headband  of  the  death  volunteers,  the  Is- 
lamic kamikazes.  Proudly  and  solemnly  car- 
rying the  automatic  pistol,  almost  uncon- 
sciously held  against  their  temples,  as  in 
Russian  roulette,  for  what  voyage  to  the 
bottom  of  hell?  Or  rather,  paradise,  as  their 
pasdaran  instructors  tell  them. 

These  children  form  the  relief  troops  for 
the  army  of  a  million  pasdarans  massed  on 
the  Iraqi  front  for  the  decisive  assault 
planned  for  the  end  of  September  or  begin- 
ning of  next  October,  the  date  of  the  Iraqi 
invasion. 

However,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing on  human  lives,  of  using  the  most 
modem  equipment  against  the  forces  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  staff  headquarters  of 
the  Guardians  of  the  Revolution  has  recent- 
ly sent  arms  buyers  to  the  West.  It  was  a 
matter  of  sweeping  up  planes,  cannon^,  and 
tanks  on  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Spe- 
cial flights,  by  Lufthansa  air  freight,  are  ex- 
pediting tonnes  of  armaments  to  Teheran  at 
this  moment. 

Forming  the  regime's  new  pretorian 
guard,  making  up  militias  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  watch  on  factories, 
ministerial  buildings,  and  schools,  the  "pas- 
daran children"  feel  invested  with  enormous 
responsibility.  Here  they  are.  all  of  a  sudden 
turned  Into  adults,  powerful,  to  be  feared. 
They  boast  among  themselves  and  often 
salvos  go  off.  They  sometimes  kill  their 
comrades,  wound  themselves,  even  kill 
themselves.  .  .—Translated  by  David  Skelly. 
CRS— Language  Services.  February  4,  1985. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoHWELL).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  are 
printed  vinder  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills.) 
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COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 
REFORM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  swiftly  ext)ress  my  thanks  very 
sincerely  for  the  work  of  the  partici- 
pants and  the  work  performed  for  the 
Senate  by  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  by  the  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Byrd,  with  their  work,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  in  resolving  a 
very  vexatious  thing  for  us.  that  is  a 
tough,  tough  situation  for  a  legislator. 
It  deals  with  the  areas  of  prerogatives, 
pride,  and  pressure,  and  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  Dole  did  a  marvelous 
service  to  us  in  resolving  that,  and  I 
particularly  recognize  the  service  of 
Senator  Mattingly  who  has  done  ex- 
traordinary work  and  Senator  Quayle. 
Senator  Rudman.  Senator  Gorton,  the 
Committee  on  Committees,  and  parti- 
cularty  thanks  to  the  staff  members 
who  participated  from  the  minority 
and  majority.  Rod  DeArment.  Richard 
Moore,  and  Howard  Greene,  secretary 
for  the  majority.  John  Tuck,  and  spe- 
cial thanks  to  Pat  Griffin,  who  worked 
so  diligently  on  that  and  now  has  gone 
on  to  other  things  here  in  Washington 
and  to  his  successor  David  Pratt.  I 
thank  them  for  their  efforts  in  resolv- 
ing what  is  always  one  of  the  toughest 
bones  of  contention  in  any  legislative 
body  and  that  is  the  makeup  and  the 
number  and  membership  of  commit- 
tees with  which  we  function  and  work. 

I  thank  Senator  Mattingly. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader  for 
those  kind  words.  I  also  thank  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Greene. 
Mr.  DeArment.  and  Mr.  Richard 
Moore,  of  my  staff,  for  all  the  out- 
standing work  that  they  have  done  on 
this. 

I  also  wish  to  say  just  a  special 
thanks  to  Senator  Quayle,  from  Indi- 
ana, because  it  was  the  Quayle  Com- 
mission that  set  the  stage  for  this 
reform  that  we  have  just  undergone. 
When  I  look  back,  it  was  in  the  97th 
Congress  there  were  217  slots.  In  the 
98th  Congress  there  were  231  slots.  So. 
what  we  have  now  done  is  reduced, 
through  the  cooperation  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  reform  down  to  214  po- 
sitions. To  me  this  is  really  a  major 
victory,  and  it  is  a  major  step  I  think 
in  the  reform  of  the  committee  system 
in  the  Senate. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  easy  to  go  up 
when  you  want  to  increase  larger  num- 
bers, but  when  you  want  to  come 
down,  we  saw  that  it  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  I  think,  as  we  look  through 
all  the  people  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  on  the  Republi- 
can side  and  certainly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  everyone  really  sort 
of  joined  together  and  everyone 
wanted  reform  and  we  ended  up 
having  reform. 

So  hopefully.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  this  same  spirit  of  cooperation 


will  work  on  the  reform  of  the  budget, 
and  I  think  it  wUl.  I  think  through 
this  cooperative  effort  we  can  see  that 
we  can  make  change  that  is  beneficial 
to  everyone. 

So  I  end  by  saying  on  the  last  day 
before  recess  I  am  not  only  glad  to  see 
this  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  come  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  certainly  has  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mat- 
tingly. I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  indeed. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  281.  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  TO  ADD  A 
SECTION  DEALING  WITH 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  VEHICLES 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Pryor.  in  sponsor- 
ing S.  281.  legislation  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  area  of  employee 
use  of  an  automobile.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  State  troop- 
ers, sheriffs,  sheriffs'  deputies,  fire- 
men, policemen,  emergency  medical 
workers,  and  other  public  safety  offi- 
cials are  not  taxed  on  any  portion  of 
the  use  of  their  vehicles. 

Last  year's  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
made  several  changes  in  the  area  of 
fringe  benefits.  Specifically,  the  bill 
that  came  back  from  conference  added 
a  new  section  to  the  Tax  Code— sec- 
tion 132— that  provided  four  general 
fringe  benefit  categories.  At  this  stage 
it  was  impossible  to  wage  a  successful 
battle  to  remove  these  provisions.  If 
any  employer  provided  benefit  fits 
into  one  of  these  categories,  then  the 
employee  does  not  have  any  income  to 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  provided.  Not 
included  within  those  categories,  how- 
ever, is  the  use  of  a  public  safety  vehi- 
cle by  a  public  safety  employee,  such 
as  State  trooper's  use  of  his  patrol  car. 
On  December  31.  1984,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  temporary  and 
proposed  regulations  dealing  with  this 
issue.  Under  these  regulations  if  cer- 
tain requirements  are  met  and  the  ve- 
hicle is  used  only  for  commuting  pur- 
poses, the  employee  had  additional 
income  of  $4  per  day.  However,  if  the 
conditions  for  the  special  $4  per  day 
rule  are  not  met.  then  the  employee 
will  be  taxed  for  the  percentage  of  his 
or  her  personal  use  of  the  vehicle. 
This  percentage  is  applied  against  the 
annual  lease  value  of  the  vehicle,  de- 
pending upon  its  fair  market  value. 
Under  these  regulations,  no  exemption 
has  been  provided  for  public  safety 
employees  such  as  sheriffs.  State 
troopers,  and  firemen.  Without  an  ex- 
emption, these  officials  will  have  tax- 
able income  from  the  personal  use  of 
their  vehicles  of  $4  per  day.  or  alterna- 
tively, will  be  taxed  on  a  portion  of  the 
annual  lease  value  of  the  vehicle  and 
be  forced  to  keep  a  travel  log.  In  es- 


sence, we  are  imposing  a  tax  on  public 
safety  officials  for  the  vehicles  they 
are  required  to  operate  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  would  add  a  special  exemption 
to  section  132  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempting  from  taxation  the  use 
of  a  public  safety  vehicle  by  a  public 
safety  employee.  The  need  for  this  ex- 
emption is  obvious.  State  troopers, 
sheriffs,  firemen,  and  other  public 
safety  employees  must  use  their  vehi- 
cles for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
These  people  are  constantly  on  call 
and  must  respond  to  emergencies  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  whether 
they  are  on  duty  or  off.  Therefore, 
they  must  have  the  use  of  their  vehi- 
cles 24  hours  a  day.  S.  281  would  make 
it  clear  that  we  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  important  and  difficult  role 
public  safety  officials  play  in  our  soci- 
ety by  treating  any  use  of  a  public 
safety  vehicle  as  a  working  condition 
fringe  benefit,  and,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  to  place  this  burden- 
some tax  on  the  people  charged  with 
protecting  and  caring  for  our  citizens 
is  an  inequity  and  an  outrage.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation  which  will 
correct  this  very  serious  flaw  in  the 
Tax  Code. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HENRY  EARLE 
HOLLEY.  JR..  OF  AIKEN.  SC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairmsin  of  the  l)oard  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Palmetto  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  in  Aiken,  SC,  my  good 
friend,  Henry  Earle  HoUey.  Jr..  recent- 
ly retired  from  his  post  after  an  illus- 
trious 34-year  affiliation  with  this 
growing  financial  institution.  This  is 
an  organization  with  which  I  am  very 
familiar,  as  I  had  the  privilege  of  co- 
foimding  Palmetto  Federal  in  1951. 
and  serving  as  its  first  president  until 
1954.  when  I  was  elected  to  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Since  Its  early  days.  Palmetto  Feder- 
al has  greatly  benefited  from  Earle 
Holley's  leadership.  He  was  a  charter 
director  in  1951,  became  president  in 
1964,  and  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1962. 

Earle  Holley  comes  from  a  fine 
family  with  a  rich  heritage  in  the  Pal- 
metto State,  and  aU  who  know  Earle 
would  agree  that  he  is  a  true  southern 
gentleman.  Indeed,  his  exemplary 
character  is  a  result  of  his  commit- 
ment and  service  to  God,  country,  and 
fellow  man.  Earle  Holley  served  our 
Nation  during  World  War  II  as  a  deco- 
rated Army  infantryman  in  Europe. 
His  contributions  to  our  State  earned 
him  the  prestigious  Governor's  Order 
of  the  Palmetto  in  1971— South  Caroli- 
na's highest  award.  A  civic-minded  in- 
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dividual.  Earle  Holley  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  resources  to 
make  the  Aiken  community  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work.  He  is  an  in- 
volved member  of  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  and  his  life  epitomizes 
those  Christian  virtues  which  all  men 
should  strive  to  attain. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  offer  E:arle 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Laura,  my  best 
wishes  for  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness  as  he  begins  his  much- 
deserved  retirement.  In  order  to  share 
more  about  Earle  HoUey's  life,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  from 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the  Aiken 
Standard  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Augusta  (GA)  Chronicle,  Jan.  17, 

19851 

Aiken  Bank  OmciAL  Recalls  Long  Career 

AS  Retirement  Starts 

Aiken— Henry  Earle  Holley  Jr.  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  likes  to  talk  much  about 
himself.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Southern 
gentleman,  he  prefers  to  let  his  acts  speak 
for  him. 

The  former  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Palmetto  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  retired  Wednesday  after 
guiding  the  34-year-old  institution  through 
its  founding  years  into  prosperity. 

He  is:  A  decorated  World  War  11  veteran 
who  served  in  Europe  with  the  U.S.  Army; 
past  owner  of  Holley  Motor  Co.  In  Aiken;  a 
developer  of  Kalmia  Plaza  Shopping  Center: 
charter  director  of  Palmetto  Federal  in  1951 
(then  called  Aiken  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan);  1971  Governor's  Order  of  the  Pal- 
metto recipient;  and  a  leader  of  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Aiken. 

"Just  like  anything  else,  you  should  im- 
prove your  environment,"  he  said  recently. 
"You  have  an  obligation  to  try  and  leave  a 
better  place  for  your  children  and  grand- 
children." 

Duty,  honor  and  integrity  are  the  quali- 
ties Holley  credits  for  his  successes— a  moral 
code  borrowed  from  glorious  times  past,  and 
which  Holley  said  still  holds  merit  today. 

"Your  word  is  your  bond,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  have  to  sign  your  name  to  it.  I've  done 
a  lot  of  business  deals  with  the  shake  of  a 
hand.  Integrity— that's  one  thing  people 
can't  talce  away  from  you." 

Holley.  who  turns  62  in  March,  will  keep  a 
hand  in  the  company  as  a  consultant  and 
chairman  of  Palmetto  Service  Corporation, 
a  real  estate  subsidiary  of  the  savings  and 
loan. 

But  he's  looking  forward  to  his  retire- 
ment, to  days  of  fishing  and  golfing  and 
farming  on  a  740-acre  tract  of  land  outside 
the  city  of  Aiken  that  has  been  in  the 
Holley  family  for  nearly  a  century. 

HoUey's  family  tree  branches  back  to  an- 
cestors here  before  Aiken  County  was 
founded  in  1872.  Including  a  great-grandfa- 
ther who  was  the  country's  first  sheriff. 

But  it  was  his  grandfather.  B.F.  Holley, 
who  ensured  that  his  sons  and  grandsons 
would  be  among  the  leaders  of  Aiken 
County  in  the  20th  century. 

A  large  landowner  and  enterprising  busi- 
nessman, B.F.  Holley  acquired  some  4,000 
acres  of  land  around  Aiken  in  the  early 
1900s.  By  1922,  the  year  before  Henry  Earle 
Jr.  was  bom,  he  owned  the  Ford  dealership 
in  town  and  was  selling  Model  Ts,  Holley  re- 
called. 


Holley  grew  up  during  Aiken's  heyday  as  a 
winter  resort  for  wealthy  Northerners, 
working  part  time  at  Holley  Motor  Co.,  and 
entered  Clemson  University  in  1940. 

In  1943.  he  joined  the  Army  Infantry 
Corps,  served  three  years  in  Europe  and  re- 
turned to  Aiken  in  1946  to  work  with  his 
father  at  the  car  dealership. 

He  married  the  former  Laura  Clowe  in 
June  1947,  and  two  months  later,  at  the  age 
of  24.  found  himself  president  of  Holley 
Motors  following  his  father's  fatal  heart 
attack. 

It  was  not  until  1951  that  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  founding  directors  of  Aiken  Fed- 
eral, organized  by  the  law  firm  of  Thurmont 
Lybrand  and  Simons  with  former  South 
Carolina  Governor  Strom  Thurmond  as  Its 
first  president. 

The  company  started  small.  Holley  re- 
called, offering  savings  accounts  and  home 
loans  principally  in  Aiken.  Thurmond  left 
the  institution  in  1954  following  his  success- 
ful write-in  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
turning  the  leadership  over  to  E.  E.  Child. 

"As  we  grew,  it  took  more  and  more  of  my 
time."  Holley  said.  "I  was  taking  all  day 
Tuesday  away  from  my  dealership  to  do  ap- 
praisals." 

He  was  approached  a  number  of  times  to 
work  full  time  for  the  savings  and  loan,  but 
it  was  not  until  1960  that  he  sold  the  car 
dealership  and  Joined  the  management 
force  at  Aiken  Federal. 

flight  years  later,  the  company  took  a 
growth  posture  and  installed  mobile  bank- 
ing services  to  five  outlying  communities, 
Williston,  Barnwell.  Edgefield  Johnston  and 
McCormlck.  All  but  Williston  now  have  full- 
service  offices. 

The  mobile  unit  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
an  on-line  computer  terminal  and  It  fostered 
the  growth  of  the  company  from  $33  million 
In  assets  to  $325  million  today. 

Along  the  way,  the  company's  name 
changed  twice,  finally  adopting  its  present 
name  in  1969,  Holley  said. 

He  attributes  the  success  of  Palmetto  Fed- 
eral to  aggressive  branching  policies,  a  re- 
sponsible and  dedicated  board  of  directors. 
Installation  of  television  drive-ln  service  and 
advertising. 

"Also,  the  policy  has  always  been  that  we 
made  loans  to  all  folks.  We  give  good  honest 
service.  Aiken,  too.  has  grown  and  SRP  and 
all  that  certainly  contributed  to  all  that 
(growth),"  Holley  added. 

[From  the  Augusta  (GA)  Chronicle.  Jan.  17. 
1985] 

"Chairman,  cmiet  cxicutivx  op  Palmztto 
Federal  retirxs" 

Aiken— H.  Earle  Holley  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pal- 
metto Federal  Savings  and  Loan  of  South 
Carolina,  resigned  his  post  Wednesday  at 
the  Institution's  annual  meeting. 

He  wIU  be  replaced  by  John  W.  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  borad  since  1983. 

Holley,  61,  will  remain  a  member  of  the 
board  and  will  serve  as  chairman  of  Palmet- 
to Service  Corporation,  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  savings  and  loan  dealing  with 
various  real  estate  ventures. 

Holley  Joined  the  association  as  one  of  Its 
original  directors  in  1951  when  Strom  Thur- 
mond, now  a  U.S.  senator,  directed  the  insti- 
tution as  president.  Holley  split  his  time  be- 
tween the  association  and  his  Ford  dealer- 
ship. 

He  later  became  vice  president  of  the 
firm,  then  known  as  Aiken  Federal,  and  was 
named  president  in  1964. 


"We  were  successful  because  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  delivering  a  superior  quality  of  serv- 
ice," Holley  said  Wednesday. 

Cunningham,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Palmetto  board  since  1980.  took  on  the 
duties  of  chief  financial  officer  In  1984. 

He  served  as  vice  president  for  finance 
and  treasurer  of  the  Oranlteville  Co.  from 
1972  to  1984.  Previously,  Cunningham  held 
several  senior  management  positions  with 
the  Reliance  Electric  Co.  and  U.S.  Gypsum. 

In  other  business  at  Wednesday's  annual 
meeting,  the  board  appointed  retired  Lt. 
Gen.  George  Forsythe  of  Beaufort  to  a  di- 
rector's post.  Forsythe  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  Palmetto  Federal's  regional  Board 
of  Directors  in  Beaufort. 

Re-elected  to  three-year  terms  were  J. 
FYank  Cummings  Jr.  of  Hampton,  Charles 
E.  Simons  III  of  Aiken  and  Holley. 

Palmetto  Federal  operates  15  banking  cen- 
ters across  the  southern  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

tFroro  the  Aiken  (SC)  Standard,  Jan.  17. 
1985] 

Holley  Announces  Retirement; 
Cunningham  Is  Board  Leader 

H.  E^le  Holley,  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Palmetto  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  In  Aiken,  announced  his  re- 
tirement yesterday. 

John  W.  Cunningham  will  assume  Hol- 
ley's  position.  A  former  Graniteville  Compa- 
ny executive,  Cunningham  has  served  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  since 
1983. 

Holley  will  remain  a  member  of  the  board 
and  will  serve  as  chairman  of  Palmetto 
Service  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  savings  and  loan.  He  will  continue  to  be 
closely  involved  with  the  firm's  varied  real 
estate  ventures  and  developments,  according 
to  a  press  release  from  the  institution. 

Holley  had  indicated  to  Palmetto's  board 
In  1983  that  he  Intended  to  retire.  The  ex- 
pected move  was  announced  at  Palmetto's 
recent  annual  meeting  held  in  Aiken. 

Also  at  the  annual  meeting,  retired  Lt. 
Gen.  George  Forsythe  of  Beaufort  was 
named  as  a  director  of  the  association's  cor- 
porate board.  He  will  serve  a  three-year 
term.  Forsythe  has  served  as  chairman  of 
Palmetto  Federal's  regional  board  of  direc- 
tors in  Beaufort. 

Holley  Joined  the  association  as  one  of  Its 
original  directors  in  1951  at  the  age  of  28. 
He  divided  his  time  between  the  family 
Ford  dealership  and  his  responsibilities 
under  the  association's  former  president 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C.  the  release 
said. 

Holley  later  became  vice  president  of  the 
firm,  then  known  as  Aiken  Federal.  The  as- 
sociation was  later  named  Aiken  First  Fed- 
eral. He  was  named  president  In  1985,  suc- 
ceeding E.E.  Childs. 

Looking  back  at  the  institution's  34  years 
of  growth.  Holley  commented,  "We  were 
successful  because  of  a  philosophy  of  deliv- 
ering a  superior  quality  of  service.  My  pred- 
ecessor E.E.  Childs  insisted  on  It." 

Cunningham  served  as  vice  president  of  fi- 
nance and  treasurer  of  the  Graniteville 
Company  from  the  time  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Aiken  in  1972  until  1984.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  In  several  senior  level  man- 
agement positions  with  the  Reliance  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Cunningham  holds  a  B.S.  degree  In  com- 
merce from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He 
completed  graduate  work  at  Harvard, 
Northwestern  and  Notre  Dame. 


JOBS     TRAINING     PARTNERSHIP 
PROGRAM  AND  "NETWORK"  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
1982.  Congress  wisely  passed  the  "Jobs 
Training    Partnership    Act"     [JTPA] 
which  I  supported,  as  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  the  "Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act '  [CETA].  The 
purpose    of    JTPA    is    to    encourage 
greater  involvement  of  private  busi- 
ness and  industry  through  a  coopera- 
tive Federal  jobs  training  program. 

Ideally,  the  role  of  Government  in 
providing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  jobless  persons  who  are  able  to 
work  should  be  a  very  limited,  tempo- 
rary one.  Unfortunately,  those  persons 
who  are  displaced  from  jobs,  and  those 
who  experience  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  initially,  often  do  not 
possess  the  skills  necessary  to  perform 
available  jobs  in  our  rapidly  changing, 
high  technology  society.  The  JTPA  is 
designed  to  give  people  the  education- 
al opportunity  to  develop  their  skills 
so  that  they  can  qualify  for  available 
employment  and  thereby  earn  a  re- 
spectable living.  Because  its  mission 
matches  up  well  with  the  need  in  our 
society,  this  program  has  quickly 
become  popular  and  cost  effective. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
JTPA  program  has  been  a  tremendous 
success  in  South  Carolina  during  its 
first  year  of  implementation.  Over 
6,000  South  Carolina  citizens  have  re- 
ceived jobs  as  a  result  of  JTPA  train- 
ing, resulting  in  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  reinvestment  in  our  State's 
economy. 

The  private  sector  in  the  "Palmetto 
State"  has  responded  to  this  program 
with  great  Interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Special  recognition  and  commendation 
go  to  the  South  Carolina  Private  In- 
dustry Council  for  its  efforts  in  pro- 
moting "Network,"  the  program  which 
encourages  business  and  industry  to 
participate  in  this  valuable  job  train- 
ing project. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  progress  which  has  already  taken 
place  in  this  exciting  endeavor,  and  I 
am  confident  that  there  will  be  even 
greater  progress  made  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  the 
success  of  JTPA  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  contributions  of  "Network."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
to  the  South  Carolina  congressional 
delegation,  by  Mr.  Louis  Jordan,  and 
related  material,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

JTPA— First  Year  in  South  Carolina 

(By  Louis  Jordan) 
Members  of  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional   Delegation.    Ladies   and   gentlemen. 
Thank   you   for  the   opportunity   today   to 
appear  before  you. 

My  name  is  Louis  Jordan.  I  come  before 
you  to  share  some  good  news  about  impor- 


tant Federal  legislation  which  you  have  sup- 
ported and  which  has  helped  thousands  of 
South  Carolinians  to  find  meaningful  em- 
ployment over  the  past  12  months.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

The  Private  Industry  Council  here  in 
South  Carolina  manages  JTPA  programs 
throughout  the  Stete.  The  PIC,  as  we  call 
the  council,  is  comprised  of  private  business 
men  and  women  like  myself.  As  a  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  PIC  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Riley,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Committee,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  results  of  our  first  year  with 
JTPA  and  recommend  that  this  program  be 
continued. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  in  1982  to  replace  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
or  CETA.  it  meant  an  Increased  role  for 
business  and  Industry  in  the  design  and 
management  of  federally  sponsored,  private 
sector  Job  training  activities.  As  a  result  of 
this  partnership,  between  September  1983 
and  September  1984,  we  served  a  total  of 
13.570  individuals,  8,586  of  whom  received 
training  and  6,262  of  whom  now  have  skilled 
Jobs.  Over  6,000  of  these  Individuals  were 
employed  at  an  average  wage  of  $4.26  per 
hour. 

In  1984,  this  Federal  job  training  program 
had  impressive  economic  Impact  on  our 
statewide  economy.  The  data  gathered  by 
the  Governor's  Office,  division  of  employ- 
ment and  training,  indicates  that  the  Feder- 
al dollars  South  Carolina  received  through 
JTPA  went  directly  Into  training  and  plac- 
ing many  unskilled  people  who  were  on  the 
welfare  roUs  and  considered  hard  to  employ. 
At  an  average  of  $4.26  an  hour,  6,262  recent- 
ly hired  workers  are  each  earning  an  aver- 
age of  $8,860  per  year,  before  taxes.  That 
means  an  addition  of  between  $150  to  $200 
million  for  the  State's  economy.  With  ongo- 
Ing  plant  closings  across  the  State.  JTPA 
programs  have  been  essential  to  offset  the 
more  than  6,500  Jobs  lost  through  textile 
and  other  Industrial  layoffs  last  year  alone. 
How  does  South  Carolina  compare  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  In  terms  of  efficiency?  As 
the  next  graph  shows,  we  had  a  78-percent 
adult  employment  rate  from  September 
1983  to  June  1984.  By  comparison,  the  na- 
tional average  In  the  program's  first  year 
was  68  percent  or  10  percent  lower  than 
South  Carolina's  adult  training  and  place- 
ment rating.  In  addition,  the  cost  per  adult 
employed  was  $3,757,  compared  to  a  $4,372 
national  average.  Almost  75  percent  of 
adults  hired  In  this  SUte  after  receiving 
JTPA-funded  training  are  no  longer  living 
on  SUte  or  Federal  subsidies.  That's  17  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  average  of  58 
percent.  ^^ 

The  year  1984  was  a  good  year  for  JTPA 
In  South  Carolina  but  we  still  have  a  signifi- 
cant task  ahead  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  training.  Thirty-one  thousand  Jobs  have 
been  lost  in  the  textile  industry  alone;  how- 
ever, 15,000  new  Jobs  have  been  created  with 
more  than  $2  billion  In  capital  Investments 
last  year.  We  face  a  major  challenge  In  em- 
ploying and  training  the  people  In  South 
Carolina  so  that  the  SUte  can  continue  to 
move  forward. 

Governor  RUey  has  asked  Bob  Royall, 
chairman  of  our  Private  Industry  Council, 
to  head  up  a  special  task  force  to  address 
this  challenge  on  several  fronts  Including 
the  maximum  utilization  of  $400  million  in 
SUte  Job  training  funds.  While  we  attempt 
to  intensify  our  own  efforts  here  in  South 
Carolina,  let  me  say  to  our  congressional 


represenUtlves  that  we  cannot  meet  this 
challenge  without  your  commitment.  We 
are  reljrlng  on  your  continued  support  of  Job 
training  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams like  JTPA  which  are  proof  that  the 
public  and  private  sectors  can  work  as  part- 
ners for  the  good  of  the  people  who  need 
these  programs  most  of  all. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  com- 
mitment. 

"Network" 

a  project  op  the  south  CAROLINA  PRIVATE 

insustrt  council 
The  Approach 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Network 
was  designed  In  cooperation  with  business 
throughout  the  sUte.  The  primary  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  harness  the  skll^.  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  of  the  private  sector  In 
determining  where  the  jobs  are  and  In  fit- 
ting the  worker  to  the  Job. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Network 
is  that  It  Is  designed  to  support  and  assist 
private  business. 

Potential  employees  are  screened  accord- 
ing to  your  requirements.  You  hire  and 
retain  only  those  persons  you  choose.  Pro- 
gram Involvement  lasts  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  training,  but  the  benefits  continue. 

The  program  is  flexible  to  your  needs. 
You  define  the  requirements,  training  and 
degree  of  Involvement  you  want. 

Your  business  and  your  records  are  your 
own.  The  Network  Partnership  only  extends 
to  locating,  training  and  providing  you  with 
the  workers  you  determine  you  need. 

Network  was  designed  by  business  for 
business.  The  benefits  are  for  you. 

On  TKe  Job  Training 

On-the-job  training  is  available  sUtewide. 
If  you  desire,  a  Network  represenUtlve  will 
come  to  your  place  of  business. 

Together  you  determine  the  specific  Job 
openings  you  have  or  anticipate,  and  the 
basic  level  of  skills  you  feel  are  necessary 
for  any  potential  employee  to  begin  training 
in  those  positions. 

The  Network  represenUtlve  locates  and 
screens  possible  candidates  against  the  skills 
requirements  you  set  forth.  You  are  as- 
sured, then,  of  seeing  only  those  persons 
with  the  skills  you  need.  You  select  only 
those  persons  whom  you  want. 

Once  you  have  Identified  the  persons  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  your  requiremente,  you 
hire  and  train  the  employees.  During  the 
training  period,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees' wages  may  be  provided  by  Network. 
You  need  only  supply  an  accounting  of  the 
time  each  employee  works  and  at  what  rate. 
Your  Network  represenUtlve  will  complete 
the  necessary  forms  and  arrange  for  pay- 
ments. 

Claasroom  Training 

Again,  you  and  your  Network  represenU- 
tlve determine  your  employment  needs  and 
the  skills  requirements  of  the  available  posi- 
tions. If  the  job  skills  involved  require  more 
specialized  training,  one  of  two  things  may 
happen.  You  may  select  from  trainees  al- 
ready enrolled  In  Network  classroom  train- 
ing and  fill  the  positions  in  a  timely 
manner. 

If,  however,  there  are  no  trained  appli- 
cants available  at  the  time  of  your  request, 
appropriate  courses  within  the  South  Caro- 
lina technical  training  system  will  then  be 
identified  and  your  chosen  candidate  en- 
rolled and  trained  at  no  cost  to  you. 
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Tax  Credits 

The  benefits  for  participation  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Networli  are  not  limit- 
ed to  training.  You  can  receive  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  (4.500  per  qualified  employee  hired. 

Many  potential  workers  supplied  for  you 
by  Network  will  qualify  you  for  these  em- 
ployer tax  credits.  Potential  employees  with 
the  necessary  requirements  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  preliminary  voucher  stating 
such. 

Then,  at  tax  time,  you  file  only  one  two- 
sided  form  (IRS  form  » 5884- Jobs  Credit) 
for  all  your  eligible  Network  employees.  Not 
one  form  each— one  form  for  all.  As  you  al- 
ready have  a  file  of  eligibility  certificates 
and  your  payroll  provides  an  employment 
record,  no  extra  corporate  paperwork  is  re- 
quired. 

Claiming  the  jobs  tax  credit  is  only  a  tax 
filing  detail  and  does  not  expose  you  to  any 
additional  government  regulation. 
Cuitomiied  Training 

In  the  event  that  no  training  is  currently 
available  for  the  skills  your  jobs  re<]uire. 
customized  training  can  be  arranged. 

Your  Network  representative  will  identify 
applicants  with  the  entry  level  sUlls  you 
deem  necessary  to  be  trained  in  the  special- 
ized job.  Once  you  have  selected  the  accept- 
able applicants,  customized  training  will  be 
designed  that  best  meets  your  needs. 

Customized  training  can  be  provided  in 
your  workplace  and  be  conducted  by  your 
own  employees.  Your  employees  will  then 
be  paid  as  training  instructors  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Network. 

If  it  is  not  practical  to  conduct  the  train- 
ing in  your  location.  Network  will  endeavor 
to  locate  an  alternate  training  site  where 
customized  training  can  take  place. 

In  this  way,  and  many  others,  you  and 
other  members  of  the  private  sector  form 
the  partnership  working  together  to  locate, 
train  and  employ  skilled  workers  while 
availing  yourself  of  the  most  rewarding  and 
cost  effective  means  to  do  so. 

Becoming  a  Partner 

Add  it  up.  You  set  the  guidelines.  Hire 
only  the  people  you  want.  Save  recruitment 
and  screening  cost.  Save  administration 
cost.  You  get  up  to  a  50%  salary  reimburse- 
ment for  on-the-job  training.  Classroom 
training  at  no  cost.  Customized  training. 
And  a  tax  credit  for  many  employees  hired. 

Best  of  all.  you  get  skilled  workers. 

So  when  it  comes  down  to  the  bottom  line, 
the  ultimate  net  is  work. 

Joint  the  Partnership. 

The  savings  are  yours,  the  gains  are  yours, 
and  the  Net  is  Work. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DONALD  PAUL  HODEL 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Paul  Model  to  be  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Prior  to  1981,  there  was  trouble  in 
America's  last  frontier: 

We  had  just  emerged  from  a  decade- 
long  battle  over  the  future  of  Alaska's 
lands. 

The  Federal  Government  had  re- 
fused to  convey  the  lands  promised 
Alaskans  at  the  time  of  statehood. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Alaskans,  was  a  greedy, 
hard-hearted  absentee  landlord  in  con- 
trol of  almost  80  percent  of  our  State. 


Washington  simply  didn't  seem  to 
understand  Alaska's  problems,  and  it 
didn't  want  to  understand  them. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  "Tundra  Rebellion"  was  emi- 
nent. 

All  this  changed  when  President 
Reagan  came  to  the  White  House. 
Almost  overnight,  Alaskans  were  hear- 
ing about  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's good  neighbor  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  began  to 
convey  lands  that  had  been  promised 
20  years  before.  Genuine  concern  over 
the  future  of  my  State  suddenly 
became  a  factor  to  be  considered  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Alaskans  really  began  to  feel  that 
their  absentee  landlord  had  moved 
closer  to  them. 

Don  Hodel  was  a  part  of  that  change 
of  attitude  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  After  speaking  to  him  In  my 
office  2  weeks  ago  and  participating  in 
his  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  last  week,  I  am  confident 
that  the  improved  relationship  t>egun 
luider  Secretary  Watt  and  continued 
imder  Judge  Clark  will  also  continue 
imder  his  leadership. 

Secretary  Hodel  will  have  one  of  the 
most  difficult  Jobs  in  the  Cabinet. 

He  must  balance  the  interests  of 
backpackers  and  strip  miners. 

He  must  manage  wilderness  as  well 
as  mineral  leases. 

With  respect  to  OCS  leasing  in 
Alaska,  he  must  consider  the  interests 
of  commercial  and  subsistence  fisher- 
men in  Alaska  who  derive  their  living 
from  the  sea;  but  he  must  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves may  lie  off  Alaska's  coast. 

I  don't  envy  Secretary  Hodel  because 
the  diversity  of  thinking  among  the 
entire  spectrum  of  interest  groups  out 
there  is  assurance  that  he  will  never 
be  a  stranger  to  controversy. 

But  I  have  great  respect  for  him,  his 
intellect,  his  fairness,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  take  on  this  tremendous  Job. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  HERRINGTON 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF 
ENERGY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  John  Her- 
rington  as  Secretary  of  Energy. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Herrington  in  my  office  last 
week,  and  I  participated  in  his  confir- 
mation hearings  before  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Conunittee.  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  Herrington  will 
make  an  excellent  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

Energy  remains  a  very  misunder- 
stood issue.  The  public  has  all  but  for- 
gotten the  days  when  we  were  held  in 


the  grasp  of  OPEC.  Now  that  the  gas- 
oline lines  have  disappeared  and 
energy  prices  have  declined,  the  pub- 
lic's attention  has  turned  away  from 
the  need  for  sound  energy  policy. 

But  energy  policy  is  still  important 
today.  There  are  some  disturbing 
trends  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
we  could  still  find  ourselves  in  a  seri- 
ous energy  supply  disruption  once 
again. 

During  the  1970's,  our  proven  re- 
serves of  oil  fell  by  a  third.  We  are  still 
importing  roughly  a  third  of  oiu*  oil, 
and  our  trade  imbalance  continues  to 
grow  out  of  control,  partially  as  a 
result  of  the  costs  of  imported  oil. 

We  are  importing  more  and  more  re- 
fined product.  We  need  to  remember 
that  a  dependence  on  imported  prod- 
uct is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  a  de- 
pendence on  imported  crude. 

This  is  the  situation  which  faces  Mr. 
Herrington,  and  we  must  not  allow 
complacency  to  make  us  vulnerable  to 
the  actions  of  OPEC. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  a  basic 
goal  that  must  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  our  energy  policy;  namely,  to 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  energy 
independence  that  we  can. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
energy  independence  in  this  Chamber. 
But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  number  of  policies  that  are 
taking  us  further  and  further  away 
from  that  goal. 

We  still  have  OCS  leasing  moritoria 
in  effect  today.  That  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  when  you  consider  that  most 
of  the  Nation's  new  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves will  come  from  the  Nation's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

We  still  prohibit  the  export  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  crude,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  lifting  of  the  export  ban 
could  encourage  production  from  new 
fields  in  Alaska,  enhance  our  energy 
security,  lower  our  staggering  trade 
imbalance,  and  result  in  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  transportation  sav- 
ings and  increased  tax  revenues. 

Again,  we  make  brilliant  speeches 
about  energy  independence,  but  our 
policies  don't  always  reflect  our  rheto- 
ric. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Herrington  is  aware 
of  these  factors,  and  I  will  support  his 
nomination  wholeheartedly. 


G.  RAY  ARNETT  ELECTED  NA- 
TIONAL RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1985,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  America  lost  to  retirement 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  success- 
ful chief  officers,  Harlon  B.  Carter, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  3 
million  member  organization.  His  has 
been  a  lifetime  of  great  dedication, 
good  will,  high  standards,  and  unwav- 
ering defense  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 


especially  the  second  amendment 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Mr. 
Carter  will  continue  to  serve  the  NRA 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  will  serve 
on  the  association's  executive  coiuisel. 
I  know  this  body  will  want  to  Join  me 
in  extending  our  best  wishes  to  Harlon 
Carter  as  he  begins  his  retirement. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  armounce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  G.  Ray  Amett,  former 
Assistant  U.S.  Interior  Secretary,  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  post  of  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  by  the  NRA  Board  of 
Directors  on  January  26. 

A  Marine  Corps  veteran,  Amett  saw 
combat  during  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific  theater,  during  which  he  re- 
ceived a  field  commission.  During  the 
Korean  conflict  he  served  an  addition- 
al 2  years. 

Ray  Amett  is  an  avid  sportsman  and 
outdoorsman  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  the  conservation,  preser- 
vation, and  enhancement  of  wildlife. 
Later  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ron- 
aldan,  of  the  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund 
of  America  and  its  companion  organi- 
zation the  Wildlife  Conservation  Fund 
of  America.  A  former  NRA  board 
member,  Amett  also  has  held  posts 
with  the  Wilderness  Leadership 
School,  Game  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, World  Wilderness  Congress, 
Califomians  for  Recreation  and  Ducks 
Unlimited. 

An  internationally  acclaimed  himt- 
ing  and  conservation  expert,  Amett  re- 
cently resigned  from  his  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  by  President 
Reagan  early  in  1981. 

This  brief  recitation  of  Ray  Am-3tt's 
credentials  are  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Ray  is  a  giant  of  a  man,  not  only 
in  stature,  but  also— and  most  impor- 
tantly, in  his  deep  commitment  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
especially  the  second  amendment.  He 
has  played  an  integral  role  in  promot- 
ing hunter  safety  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Ke  has  served  his  commimity, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
well  in  the  past.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  will  most  assuredly  benefit 
with  Ray  Amett  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  extending 
our  congratulations  to  G.  Ray  Amett 
as  he  begins  his  duties  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 


THE  CHARLOTTE-MECKLEN- 

BURG     BUSING      CASE:      STILL 
FESTERING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools  case, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1971, 
was  the  landmark  decision  on  forced 
busing  by  race.  It  began  a  revolution 
in  American  public  education,  disrupt- 
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ing  the  schools  and  creating  havoc  for 
a  generation  of  schoolchildren.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  possible  to  account  for 
the  much  publicized  decline  In  achlev- 
ment  test  scores  nationwide  without 
careful  examination  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  forced  busing. 

The  busing  controversy  presents  a 
classic  case  of  professional  elites— Judi- 
cial, Journalistic,  and  educational- 
promoting  radical  change,  having  little 
or  no  personal  effect  on  them,  while 
citizens  most  adversely  affected  by 
such  change  largely  opposed  it.  In  this 
case  the  change  was  the  abolition  of 
the  neighborhood  school  for  the  sake 
of  achieving  racial  quotas.  The  power 
here  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
elites,  and  the  American  people  and 
their  children— especially  blacks— have 
suffered  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  relatively  little  has 
been  written  about  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  busing  in  Charlotte  and 
elsewhere,  largely  because  those  in  a 
position  to  write  and  publish— the 
elites— have  themselves  been  the  ar- 
chitects of  this  roimd  of  social  engi- 
neering. Rather  than  taking  a  critical 
look  at  forced  busing,  these  elites, 
while  often  sending  their  own  children 
to  private  schools,  have  been  leading 
the  chorus  in  favor  of  busing  in  the 
public  schools.  As  a  result,  busing  has 
become  a  pedagogical  sacred  cow,  and 
anyone  with  the  temerity  to  question 
It  can  expect  to  Incur  the  wrath  of  Its 
ideological  defenders. 

Recently,  Ralph  McMillan,  a  Char- 
lotte lawyer  and  former  city  council- 
man, wrote  a  thoughtful  and  Informa- 
tive column  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
busing  experience.  His  candid  conclu- 
sion is  that,  despite  the  good  faith 
effort  of  the  local  community  to  maloe 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  busing  has 
improved  neither  the  general  quality 
of  education  nor  the  education  re- 
ceived by  blacks.  In  fact,  Mr.  McMillan 
points  to  evidence  that  It  has  hurt 
both. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McMillan's  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joumal  of  January  21, 
1985,  entitled  "That  Success  Story," 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  Busing  Sdcckss  Story 
(By  Ralph  McMillan) 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  country  to  undergo  forced  busing. 
Today,  it  is  often  held  up  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  how  busing  can  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing desegregation  without  lowering  the 
quality  of  education. 

But  now,  the  school-busing  issue  that  so 
divided  my  native  city  and  others  in  the 
early  1970s  is  back  in  the  news  as  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  prepares  to 
rule  soon  on  the  case  of  Riddick  vs.  School 
Board  of  Norfolk,  Va.  In  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  system  of  integration  fa- 
vored by  both  blacks  and  whites,  Norfolk  is 


working  to  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  inher- 
ent in  a  mandatory  system  such  as  Char- 
lotte's. 

The  issue  involved  is  almost  certain  to 
reach  the  Supreme  Court:  Can  a  school 
system  under  a  court-ordered  busing  plan 
decide  on  its  own  to  cut  back  on  busing  now 
that  it  has  satisfied  the  courts  that  it  has 
desegregated?  A  group  of  Norfolk  residents 
has  filed  suit  to  prevent  the  partial  disman- 
tling of  the  forced  school-busing  plan  in 
effect  there.  Instead,  the  school  board  pro- 
poses that  elementary  schools  only  adopt  a 
modified  "neighborhood"  school  system  to 
try  to  end  the  flight  of  white  children  from 
Norfolk's  schools. 

soMK  sicinncAifT  lessons 

Charlotte's  history  in  this  issue  offers 
some  significant  lessons. 

When  President  Reagan  visited  Charlotte 
during  his  reelection  campaign,  he  called 
court-ordered  busing  a  "social  experiment 
that  nobody  wants"  and  one  which  had 
•faUed." 

The  response  by  the  local  establishment 
was  swift.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
area's  largest  paper,  fired  an  editorial  salvo, 
later  reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "You  Were  Wrong.  Mr.  FYesident."  It 
stated  that  Charlottes  "proudest  achieve- 
ment is  its  fully  Integrated  public  school 
system  .  .  .  bom  out  of  a  bitter  controversy" 
and  declared  that  Charlotte's  school  system 
"has  blossomed  into  one  of  the  nation's 
finest."  Supporters  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  have  for  years  proud- 
ly dted  Charlotte  as  an  example  of  where 
busing  worked.  But  how  necessary  was 
busing  in  Charlotte  and  what  is  the  bottom 
line  when  its  costs  and  benefits  are  balanced 
against  each  other? 

I  believe  that  the  relative  success  of  the 
busing  experiment  in  Charlotte  stems  from 
the  positive  racial  attitudes  held  by  citizens 
of  Charlotte  rather  than  from  the  practice 
of  forced  busing  itself.  Many  residents  here 
have  always  been  uncomfortable  with  segre- 
gation. In  the  early  1960s,  most  civic  leaders 
pushed  for  voluntary,  gradual  integration 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  end  the  system  of  segregated  schools. 
Before  the  decision  requiring  forced  busing. 
Charlotte  was  slowly  but  surely  integrating. 
Around  1965  the  community  eradicated 
the  practice  of  assigning  black  students  to 
all-black  schools,  called  "union  schools."  It 
was  replaced  by  a  system  making  pupil  as- 
signment dependent  on  geographicaU  loca- 
tion supplemented  by  a  freedom-of-choice 
option.  Under  this  scheme  all  students  could 
transfer  to  any  school  they  wanted  if  they 
could  furnish  their  own  transportation  and 
space  in  the  sch<x)l  was  available. 

By  1969,  there  were  only  eight  schools  out 
of  106  in  the  system  that  were  not  integrat- 
ed in  some  manner.  Out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  20.000  black  students,  the  number  at- 
tending integrated  schools  had  increased 
from  a  few  dozen  in  1964  to  nearly  10,000  in 
1969.  This  system  satisfied  the  then  federal 
district  court  judge  for  Charlotte,  Braxton 
Craven,  when  legal  action  was  first  filed 
against  the  school  board.  Because  of  the 
steps  already  taken,  no  federal  remedies 
were  prescribed. 

However,  this  didn't  satisfy  Julius  Cham- 
bers, a  local  civil-rights  attorney,  who  had 
pressed  for  further  judicial  relief  in  1968. 
The  rest  is  history.  James  McMillan,  the 
new  federal  court  judge,  required  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  schools   in   the   fall   of 
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1970.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
upheld  his  decision. 

Opposition  mounted  to  the  order.  Most 
community  leaders  did  not  support  forced 
busing.  Many  whites  fought  it  because  they 
felt  educational  standards  would  decline 
with  the  chaos  forced  busing  would  cause. 
Many  blacks  also  opposed  it  because  they 
realized  a  greater  percentage  of  blacks  than 
whites  had  to  be  bused  to  meet  the  required 
racial  quotas.  Violence  and  riots  erupted, 
causing  academic  test  scores  to  sag.  Even 
the  Charlotte  Observer  reported,  "The  anti- 
busing  furor  create<d)  a  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere. .  .  .  Racial  tension  within  the 
schools  became  a  fact  of  life  In  Charlotte." 
This  grim  condition  continued  until  at  least 
1975. 

After  the  initial  struggle  to  overthrow 
court -ordered  busing,  a  sense  of  futility  set 
in.  Once  people  knew  that  busing  was  here 
to  stay,  they  accepted  the  verdict  reluctant- 
ly and  resigned  to  adapting  to  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. In  1973.  a  coalition  of  black  parents 
smd  white  parents  formed  the  Citizens  Advi- 
sory Group  to  insure  that  the  desegregation 
plans  mandated  by  the  federal  courts  would 
be  applied  equitably.  The  school  board  initi- 
ated various  educational  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Jane  Scott,  a  former  member  of  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg School  Board  and  an  op- 
ponent of  forced  busing,  says:  "Once  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  we  had  to  imple- 
ment 'busing,'  I  and  many  others  did  all  we 
could  to  assure  that  the  school  assignments 
would  be  as  equitable  as  possible.  .  .  .  The 
chUdren  had  come  first."  Because  of  leaders 
like  these.  Charlotte  managed  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  residents  to  make 
their  school  system  work,  evidence  exists 
that  many  whites  abandoned  the  public 
schools  and  that  white  flight  is  continuing. 
Since  substantial  integration  had  occurred 
prior  to  court-ordered  busing,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  this  white  flight  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  latent  racism,  but  to  a  decline  in 
educational  quality.  Prom  1972  to  1982.  12% 
of  the  white  students  left  the  public-school 
system.  Enrollments  are  still  declining  de- 
spite continued  population  growth.  If 
present  trends  continue,  by  1995  the  white 
school  population  will  have  declined  almost 
25%. 

Thirty-four  private  schools  now  serve 
Charlotte  and  surrounding  Mecklenburg 
county.  Almost  every  one  was  established 
after  1968.  Neighboring  county  school  sys- 
tems and  nearby  South  Carolina  school  dis- 
tricts have  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  10 
years  because  of  their  proximity  to  Char- 
lotte. One  public-school  official  believes 
that  many  of  Charlotte's  "best  and  bright- 
est students"  have  been  lost  to  the  private- 
schools  and  that  increases  in  private-school 
enrollment  are  directly  related  to  forced 
busing. 

Racial  quotas  are  still  required  in  some 
areas  of  school  life,  such  as  in  the  election 
of  cheerleaders  and  school  officers.  Appar- 
ently, despite  a  decade  of  busing,  protection 
by  quota  is  still  thought  necessary  to  ensure 
that  some  blacks  will  be  elected  to  leader- 
ship posts  by  the  white  majority. 

An  analysis  of  test-score  statistics  pub- 
lished in  1981  indicates  that  10  years  of 
busing  have  not  succeeded  in  narrowing  the 
educational  gap  between  blacks  and  whites. 
Jane  Scott,  commenting  on  these  scores  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
of  Separation  of  Powers,  contended  that. 
"In  virtually  every  category,  the  differential 


in  the  black  and  white  scores  is  greater 
now"  than  when  busing  was  ordered  by  the 
federal  courts. 

Since  court -ordered  busing  was  initiated  in 
1970.  constant  pupil  reassignment  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  The  school  board  has  had  to  adjust 
the  assignment  plan  U  times.  This  need  to 
rework  the  plan  has  occurred  because  par- 
ents are  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  they  consider  inferior.  Jay  Robin- 
son, the  present  school  superintendent,  be- 
lieves that  although  racism  may  be  a  factor, 
concern  for  a  child's  education  is  the  major 
reason.  He  says.  "The  one  thing  about 
pupil-assignment  plans  that  has  never 
worked  is  sending  children  from  more  afflu- 
ent neighborhoods  Into  lower  income  or  de- 
prived communities  in  the  lower  grades." 
This  constant  reshuffling  has  weakened 
many  parents'  commitment  to  the  public- 
school  system  and  caused  them  to  opt  for 
private  schools. 

TKST  SCORKS  HCPROVX 

Despite  these  problems,  bright  spots  have 
appeared.  Test  scores  rating  student  aca- 
demic achievement  have  t>egun  to  rise  after 
a  significant  plunge  during  the  earlier  years 
of  busing.  Although  some  critics  have 
charged  that  a  change  in  the  type  of  test 
used  caused  the  higher  scores,  school  ad- 
ministrators believe  better  teaching  meth- 
ods and  programs  are  the  cause. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  scores  for 
Charlotte  show  encouraging  results  when 
measured  against  the  same  scores  through- 
out the  sUte.  In  1983-84.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg students  averaged  a  combined  score 
of  855—42  points  below  the  national  average 
but  28  points  above  North  Carolina's  aver- 
age. 

However,  many  Charlotteans  still  do  not 
believe  that  a  forced  bus  ride  fosters  learn- 
ing, though  the  school  board  here  has  not 
chosen  the  voluntary  approach  being  at- 
tempted in  Norfolk.  To  be  sure.  Charlotte's 
experience  has  not  been  as  traumatic  as 
those  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  But  even 
Julius  Chamt>ers  and  other  supporters  of 
forced  busing  concede  that  educational 
quality  has  suffered  because  of  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Predictably,  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  the  local  morning 
newspaper  owned  by  the  Knlght- 
Ridder  chain,  responded  to  the  McMil- 
lan article  with  an  editorial  giving  vir- 
tually imquallfled  support  to  busing. 
Among  other  things,  the  editorial  de- 
clared that  "even  if  academic  achieve- 
ment were  at  a  lower  level  than  it  is, 
and  even  if  white  flight  were  more  ex- 
tensive," there  is  no  acceptable  alter- 
native to  busing. 

Such  statements  by  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  other  busing  promoters 
confirm  what  many  have  long  suspect- 
ed: that  busing  advocates  have  written 
off  the  neighborhood  school  for  good. 
In  their  view,  the  neighborhood  school 
Is  the  enemy,  and  it  alone  Is  synony- 
mous with  segregation.  A  more  dan- 
gerous notion  for  the  future  well-being 
of  public  education  In  this  coimtry— a 
system  built  on  the  neighborhood 
school— is  hard  to  Imagine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Charlotte  Observer  edi- 
torial of  January  28.  1985,  entitled 
"Busing's  Success:  Consider  the  Alter- 


native," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Busing's  Success— Consider  the 
Alternative 

On  today's  Viewpoint  page  you'll  find  a 
column  that  appeared  a  week  ago  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Charlotte  lawyer  Ralph  McMillan,  who  also 
writes  periodic  opinion  columns  for  T^e  Ob- 
server. Mr.  McMillan  challenges  the  notion 
that  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school 
system  is  "a  shining  example  of  how  busing 
can  succeed  in  accomplishing  desegregation 
without  lowering  the  quality  of  education." 

Although  he  acknowledges  the  "relative 
success"  of  busing  here,  he  asks:  "But  how 
necessary  was  busing  in  Charlotte  and  what 
is  the  bottom  line  when  its  costs  and  bene- 
fits are  balanced  against  each  other?" 

He  doesn't  really  answer  those  questions. 
Instead,  he  suggests  that  busing  causes  a 
significant  amount  of  "white  flight"  to  pri- 
vate schools.  He  also  writes  that  "an  analy- 
sis of  testscore  statistics  published  in  1981 
indicates  that  10  years  of  busing  have  not 
succeeded  in  narrowing  the  educational  gap 
between  blacks  and  whites." 

ACADEMIC  CAINS 

Mr.  McMillan's  column  is  by  no  means  a 
one-sided  attack  on  the  local  schools.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  gains  in  academic  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  standardized  test 
scores  In  recent  years.  But  some  of  his  asser- 
tions are  misleading. 

If  Mr.  McMillan  had  looked  at  more 
recent  figures  he  would  have  found  the  aca- 
demic gap  t>etween  black  and  white  students 
closing  significantly,  with  scores  for  both 
improving. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in 
Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County,  and  on 
the  percentage  of  black  students  in  the 
public  schools,  belie  the  suggestion  that 
busing  has  led  to  extensive  "white  flight"  or 
that  white  families  continue  to  abandon  the 
public  schools  in  large  numbers. 

Any  gross  comparison  of  public  school  en- 
rollment and  black  percentage  over  a  period 
of  time  can  and  does  reflect  a  number  of 
factors  other  than  "white  flight, "  including 
changes  in  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  community  and  the  changing 
racial  ratio  within  that  number.  A  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  "white  flight"  is  the 
change  in  the  number  of  students  in  non- 
public schools  over  the  period. 

The  figures  suggest  that  "white  flight" 
has  been  triggered  more  by  initial  fear  and 
uncertainty  than  by  busing.  Prom  the  1968- 
69  school  year.  Just  before  the  1970  court 
order  that  eventually  led  to  busing,  until 
the  1975-76  school  year,  one  year  after  the 
final  busing  plan  had  been  approved  by  the 
court  and  implemented,  private  school  en- 
rollment in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  in- 
creased from  about  2.150  to  about  8.050.  But 
since  the  school  system's  commitment  to  a 
busing  plan  and  systemwlde  Integration  has 
Ijeen  clear,  that  initial  flood  of  white  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools  has  become  a 
trickle.  Private  school  enrollment  from  the 
'75-'76  school  year  until  last  year  increased 
from  about  8,050  to  only  about  8.695. 

DECUNING  ENROXXMENTS 

From  1971  until  1983,  enrollment  in  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  schools— the  31st 
largest  system   in   the  nation— fell   11.2%. 


Among  the  nation's  50  largest  school  sys- 
tems, only  four  showed  an  increase  in  en- 
rollment in  that  period,  and  34  experienced 
larger  declines  in  enrollment  than  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg's. 

Por  an  example  of  serious  "white  flight" 
in  a  formerly  segregated  school  system  com- 
parable in  size  to  Charlotte-Mecklenburg's, 
consider  the  Nashville-Davidson  County 
schools  in  Tennessee.  There  officials  failed 
to  maintain  a  consistent  desegregation  plan, 
and  public  school  enrollment  declined  27% 
between  1971  and  1983. 

We  would  offer  these  answers  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan's questions: 

Clearly,  busing  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
segregation  at  all  schools  and  maintain  fair- 
ness and  stability  throughout  the  system. 
(Perhaps  it's  worth  noting  at  this  point  that 
more  than  half  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
students  who  ride  school  buses  do  so  for  rea- 
sons of  convenience,  not  for  purposes  of  in- 
tegration.) 

As  to  costs  and  benefits,  we  believe  the  al- 
ternative to  busing,  for  now,  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable—even if  academic  achievement 
were  at  a  lower  level  than  it  is.  and  even  if 
white  flight  were  more  extensive.  No  one 
really  likes  the  idea  of  busing  on  the  ba£is 
of  race,  of  course.  But  without  it,  many 
schools  would  be  essentially  segregated  by 
race,  with  the  destabilizing  possibility  of 
more  lawsuits.  Such  a  system  would  be 
unfair  to  those  students  who  found  them- 
selves part  of  a  tiny  black  or  tiny  white  mi- 
nority in  "neighborhood"  schools.  And  in- 
stead of  a  consistent  level  of  quality 
throughout  the  system,  schools  again  would 
reflect  their  neiehborhoods.  varying  widely 
In  quality,  status  and  parental  support  and 
expectations. 

KEEPING  A  COMMITIfENT 

Most  important  of  all  is  a  point  critics  of 
busing  never  mention:  Without  busing,  this 
community  would  have  to  abandon  its  com- 
mitment—court-ordered, but  now  widely  ac- 
cepted on  merit— to  remove  from  the  public 
schools,  root  and  branch,  the  unfair  results 
of  generations  of  enforced  racial  segregation 
in  housing,  employment  and  education. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  further 
confirmation  that  the  views  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  other  busing 
advocates  are  best  characterized  as 
elitist  came  just  a  few  days  after  the 
above  editorial  appeared.  A  local  rep- 
resentative to  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  Ray  Warren,  sug- 
gested that  a  referendum  be  held  In 
Mecklenburg  County  on  school  busing. 
His  suggestion  drew  immediate  objec- 
tions from  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school 
system.  It  also  produced  a  column  by 
the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
castigating  Mr.  Warren  and  arguing 
that  his  effectiveness  as  a  legislator 
was  jeopardized  by  even  offering  the 
idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  January  31,  1985,  Char- 
lotte Observer  news  article  by  Jim 
Morrill,  entitled  "Legislator  Suggests 
Pall  Referendum  on  School  Busing," 
and  a  February  3,  1985.  opinion 
column  by  Observer  Editor  Rich 
Oppel,  entitled  "When  Silence  Really 
Can  Be  Golden, '  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Jan.  31. 
19851 
Legislator  Sucksests  Pall  Reterenditm  on 
School  Busing 
(By  Jim  Morrill) 
A  Mecklenburg  County  legislator  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  putting  a  school 
busing  referendum  on  the  fall  ballot. 

Rep.  Ray  Warren.  R-Mecklenburg.  has 
asked  Elections  Supervisor  Bill  Culp  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  a  countywide  referendum 
to  accompany  the  Charlotte  city  elections  in 
Noveml)er. 

President  Reagan  resurrected  the  issue  in 
October  during  a  Charlotte  campaign  ap- 
pearance by  calling  busing  an  experiment 
that  had  failed. 

His  remarks  were  met  by  statements  and 
editorials  in  The  Charlotte  News  and  The 
Observer  defending  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg's 15-year-old  integration  plan.  Of  the 
system's  72.000  pupils.  12,000  are  bused  for 
integration. 

"The  school  administrators  and  the  Char- 
lotte newspaper  editors  seem  to  think  the 
community  is  supportive  of  busing."  Warren 
said  Tuesday.  "I  think  they  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  vindicated  in  that 
belief. .  .  . 

"Should  the  time  come  in  the  future  when 
the  school  board  is  granted  more  flexibUity 
to  deal  with  busing,  they  would  have  a  clear 
statement  of  public  opinion  to  guide  them." 
he  said. 

State  elections  officials  say  a  nonbinding 
busing  referendum— essentially  a  straw 
vote— would  require  General  Assembly  ap- 
proval to  get  on  the  ballot. 

School  officials  reacted  strongly  Tuesday 
to  a  possible  referendum. 

•I  think  this  type  of  thing  will  very  much 
polarize  the  community."  said  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Schools  Supt.  Jay  Robinson. 
"I  certainly  don't  believe  that  most  people 
in  the  commimity  want  children  bused.  But 
I  seriously  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
people  want  to  return  to  segregated 
schools." 

"I  cannot  imagine  It  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose." school  board  Chairperson  Carrie 
Winter  said.  "I  think  most  people  are  very 
proud  of  what's  been  achieved  by  the  good- 
heartedness  of  this  conununity." 

Warren  said  a  referendum  "might  give 
people  hope  that  they  can  have  input  into 
the  education  of  their  children  again." 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg's  pupil  assignment 
plan  is  the  result  of  a  federal  court  order  re- 
quiring integration.  Warren,  a  public  school 
graduate,  said  he  believes  future,  more  con- 
servative courts  could  allow  cities  like  Char- 
lotte to  stop  busing  programs. 

Robinson  said  the  current  program  ex- 
ceeds court-mandated  standards. 

"I  don't  think  our  plan  anymore  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  courts  say. "  he  said. 
"Either  you  believe  in  integration  or  you 
don't  and  if  you  do.  you  do  what  it  takes  to 
see  that  all  the  schools  have  some  integra- 
tion, more  than  Just  tokenism." 

Sen.  Larry  Cobb.  R-Mecklenburg,  declined 
comment  on  the  possibility  of  a  busing  ref- 
erendum but  said  he  generally  sees  little 
value  in  straw  votes. 

"I'm  not  going  to  salute  that  flag,  let's  put 
it  that  way, "  Cobb  said.  'My  feeling  (about 
busing)  is  that  the  school  system  was  set 
back  Initially  and  it  has  overcome  those 
problems  and  is  in  pretty  good  shape." 


Asked  if  a  referendum  would  reopen 
wounds.  Warren  said.  "If  (people)  feel  that 
way  they  should  blame  the  school  board 
and  the  Charlotte  Olxserver  editorial  writers 
and  all  the  other  people  who  are  talking 
about  how  wonderful  things  are  .  .  .  and 
trying  to  make  us  a  national  pro-busing 
model." 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Peb.  3. 1985] 
When  Silence  Really  Can  Be  Golden 


(By  Richard  Oppel) 

Freshman  state  Rep.  Ray  Warren's  anti- 
busing  proposal  brings  to  mind  a  piece  of 
wisdom  given  new  legislators  since  the  time 
they  rode  to  the  nation's  state  capitals  in 
buckboards.  It's  called  Coughlin's  Law: 
Don't  talk  unless  you  can  improve  the  si- 
lence. 

The  N.C.  General  Assembly  convenes 
Tuesday.  The  stakes  are  enormous  for 
Mecklenburg  County.  We  should  be  optimis- 
tic, but  recognize  the  fragility  of  politics  in 
Raleigh. 

One.  Mecklenburg  has  the  good  fortune  to 
have  in  the  governor's  mansion  a  local  man. 
Jim  Martin,  who  is  a  capable.  experienc«d 
legislator  with  broad  knowledge  of  local, 
state  and  federal  government.  Yet.  he  is  a 
Republican  in  a  E>emocratic  world  and  the 
holder  of  an  office  with  comparatively  little 
power. 

OUR  GROWTH  PAINS 

Two,  our  county  faces  mounting  problems 
of  growth  and  urbanization  that  require  in- 
creasing coordination  between  state  and 
local  officials.  Yet.  this  teamwork  must  be 
developed  within  an  environment— the  N.C. 
General  Assembly— historically  controlled 
by  rural  interests  who  do  not  share  our 
problems. 

Three,  Mecklenburg  voters  chose  in  1984 
to  abandon  legislators  of  power  and  experi- 
ence—Sens. Craig  Lawing  and  Cecil  Jenkins 
and  Reps.  Parks  Helms,  Louise  Brennan  and 
Jim  Black— in  favor  of  people  who  are 
mostly  untested. 

These  add  up  to  a  need  for  caution  by  our 
legislative  delegation.  The  lawmakers  must 
forge  a  strong  relationship  with  Gov.  Mar- 
tin's office.  They  must  work  to  earn  credl- 
bUity  with  their  General  Assembly  col- 
leagues. They  must  gain  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  local  Mecklenburg  officials. 

That  is  why  Rep.  Warren's  comments  on 
busing  are  dismaying.  He  told  Observer  re- 
porter Jim  Morrill  on  Tuesday  that  he  had 
asked  Elections  Supervisor  Bill  Culp  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  a  countywide  school  busing 
referendum  to  accompany  the  Charlotte 
city  elections  in  November. 

"The  school  administrators  and  the  Char- 
lotte newspaper  editors  seem  to  think  the 
community  is  supportive  of  busing.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
vindicated  in  that  belief. "  said  Warren. 

We  have  a  fine  public  school  system.  Our 
15-year-old  Integration  plan  has  worked.  Of 
the  system's  72,000  pupils  almost  50.000  are 
bused  but  only  about  12.000  for  purposes  of 
integration.  Our  system  is  a  model  for  the 
nation.  New  industry  is  attracted  by  the 
harmony  of  the  community.  And  desegre- 
gated schools  are  the  law  of  the  land. 

What  does  Rep.  Warren  wish  to  accom- 
plish? The  reopening  of  old  wounds?  A 
return  to  a  dual  system,  which  would  inevi- 
tably happen  if  school  officials  could  not 
adjust  enrollments  to  account  for  shifting 
residential  patterns? 

I  choose  not  to  debate  the  merits  of  deseg- 
regated schools  here.  But  I  question   the 
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logic  of  Warren's  apparent  social  agenda  as 
a  freshman  legislator. 

In  a  letter  published  Jan.  4  in  The  Observ- 
er, the  27-year-old  Warren  appealed  for  bi- 
partisanship and  teamwork  between  Pied- 
mont Democrats  and  Republicans  to  provide 
the  best  representation  for  their  constitu- 
ents. Said  the  Mint  Hill  lawyer. 

"It  is  far  too  early  to  herald  the  arrival  of 
an  era  of  diminished  legislative  effective- 
ness for  Mecklenburg  and  other  Piedmont 
counties.  Together.  Piedmont  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  the  nimierical  strength 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  part  of  the 
state." 

Maybe  so.  but  Warren's  first  steps  would 
surely  threaten  his  effectiveness  in  our  leg- 
islative delegation.  Veteran  lawmakers 
quickly  dismiss  noisy  ideologues  among  a 
freshman  class  in  favor  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard,  and  do  so  quietly,  until 
they  know  enough  about  the  legislature  to 
lead.  It  is  especially  easy  to  dismiss  one 
when  the  ideologue  is  a  Republican  amid  a 
Democratic  majority. 

Warren  has  been  active  in  conservative 
causes  since  he  was  s  student  at  UNC-Wil- 
mington  in  the  late  1970s.  He  has  t>een  a 
consistent  opponent  of  racial  quotas  at  uni- 
versities and  other  policies  he  viewed  as 
racial  discrimination.  He  has  written  intelli- 
gent and  passionate  letters  to  this  newspa- 
per. 

ROT  CAJfPUS  POLITICS 

But  campus  politics  are  a  far  cry  from  rep- 
resenting the  largest  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  General  Assembly. 

Gov.  Martin  has  a  record  of  mainstream 
Republican  pragmatism.  In  modem  times, 
local  Mecklenburg  officials  have  ap- 
proached policy  issues  with  a  nonpartisan, 
progressive  spirit. 

If  Rep.  Warren  or  his  fellow  Mecklenburg 
freshmen  attempt  to  achieve  their  own  po- 
litical goals  with  an  agenda  that  has  little  to 
do  with  the  future  of  our  county,  they 
should  know  the  huge,  potential  cost  to 
Mecklenburg's  450.000  residents— in  roads, 
university  money,  public  works  projects  and 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why,  I  ask.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  those  who  think  schoolbiis- 
ing  is  such  a  good  thing  for  our  society 
and  our  schoolchildren  afraid  to  hear 
from  the  people  on  this  matter— white 
and  black  alike?  Why  do  they  want  to 
keep  the  lid  on  what  is  obviously  seri- 
ous dissatisfaction  with  forced  busing 
by  the  American  people? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not 
let  the  public  be  heard  on  busing  and 
if  those  with  the  political  power  to  do 
something  about  it  fail  to  heed  the 
counsel  of  the  people,  the  American 
public  school  system  will  never  achieve 
the  levels  of  excellence  which  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  deserve. 
They  will  be  shortchanged,  and  they 
will  rightly  blame  those  who  aban- 
doned the  neighborhood  school. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator will  continue  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion curbing  forced  busing  and  restor- 
ing the  neighborhood  school.  The  pro- 
fessional elites  may  hope  that  forced 
busing  has  now  become  a  permanent 
party  of  public  education,  but  as  long 
as  Congress  has  the  power  to  act  in 


this  matter,  this  Senator  will  be  push- 
ing for  appropriate  solutions. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  LISTER 
HILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  my  respects 
to  a  senatorial  legend,  Joseph  Lister 
Hill.  My  condolences  go  to  his  wife. 
Henrietta  M.  Hill,  and  his  children, 
Luther  Lister  Hill  and  Henrietta  Hub- 
bard. 

But  while  we  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
the  public  servant,  and  Join  in  sympa- 
thy for  his  relatives  and  close  friends, 
it  is  fully  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate the  memory  and  the  career  of 
Senator  Hill.  He  was  a  man  who  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  for  the  people 
of  his  beloved  State  of  Alabama,  his 
Nation,  and  for  mankind. 

For  45  years,  from  1923  to  1968,  Mr. 
Hill  proudly  represented  Alabama  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
served  15  years  in  the  House,  and  30 
years  in  this  Chamber.  From  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  he  was  here 
building  and  creating. 

On  a  great  proportion  of  the  monu- 
mental legislation  enacted  during  that 
period,  one  will  find  Lister  Hill's  name 
as  a  sponsor.  On  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, it  is  there.  On  the  Rural  Housing 
Act.  the  National  Security  Act.  the 
Rural  Telephone  Act.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  the  legislation  creating  Medi- 
care, and  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans of  World  Wsu-  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict— his  name  is  on  all  them. 

In  1940,  Senator  Hill  placed  the 
name  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
into  nomination  for  F»resident  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  the  words:  "His 
heart  made  him  the  friend  of  the 
lowly.  His  deeds  show  him  to  be  a 
friend  of  all,  both  great  and  small." 
These  words  as  easily  and  as  accurate- 
ly could  have  been  said  about  himself. 

Lister  Hill's  chief  concern,  through- 
out his  congressional  career,  was  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  all  his 
fellow  Americans,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status. 

A  long-time  advocate  of  education, 
in  1955,  Senator  Hill  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion so  that  no  American  child  would 
grow  up  unable  to  read  or  write.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  country  was 
failing  to  train  and  develop  what  he 
termed  "our  top  talent."  "If  we  contin- 
ue to  neglect  our  schools,"  he  warned, 
"5  years  from  now  the  Russians  will  be 
ahead  of  us." 

The  Soviet  Union  became  the  first 
nation  to  launch  a  satellite  into  orbit  2 
years  later.  In  response,  Senator  Hill 
was  instnunental  in  drafting  and  spon- 
soring the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  In  words  that  we  would  do  well  to 
recall  today.  Senator  Hill  told  us: 


Our  schools  are  the  backbone  of  defense 
of  our  country,  the  bulwark  of  the  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  trained  and  loyal  American  citizenship. 

Lister  Hill's  greatest  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  greatest  glory,  howev- 
er, came  in  his  efforts  to  assure  that 
all  Americans  would  have  access  to 
quality  health  care.  One  Congress 
alone  enacted  more  than  20  "Hill 
bills,"  as  they  were  known,  to  improve 
the  public's  health.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  in  1968,  Senator 
Hill  received  a  special  Lasker  Award 
for  guiding  'more  than  80  major 
pieces  of  health  legislation"  to  passage 
during  his  congressional  career. 

In  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  illness  and  injury,  he 
sponsored  legislation  for  increased  re- 
search into  the  cause,  cure,  and  pre- 
vention of  cancer,  mental  illness,  heart 
disease,  arthritis,  and  other  crippling 
and  killing  diseases.  He  sponsored  leg- 
islation for  medical  professions'  train- 
ing and  education. 

And  Senator  Hill  sponsored  the  leg- 
islation that  bears  his  name,  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  of  1946.  which  provided 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
medical  facilities,  primarily  in  rural 
and  poverty  areas.  Today,  more  than 
9.200  medical  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  in  poor 
and  rural  areas,  owe  their  existence  to 
this  act. 

The  honorary  names  he  was  given, 
the  Senate's  "Statesman  for  Health," 
the  "Leader  for  the  Public's  Health," 
"Mr.  Health,"  and  the  "Father  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  speak 
for  themselves. 

"There  are  millions  of  our  people 
who  are  better  off  today."  said  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  "and  millions 
who  will  be  better  off  in  the  future." 
because  of  the  work  of  Senator  Hill. 
Senator  Hill  "has  done  more  for  the 
public's  health  than  any  American  in 
history,'  read  an  article  in  Harper's 
magazine,  in  1959. 

The  congressional  career  of  Senator 
Lister  Hill  is  one  of  those  instances  in 
history  when  the  lives  of  millions  of 
persons  have  been  improved  and  made 
more  comfortable  by  the  efforts  of  one 
man. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  United  States  lost 
much  with  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  and  now  with  his  passing.  But 
Senator  Lister  Hill  left  such  a  legacy 
from  his  days  of  public  service,  that  he 
will  never  truely  leave  us. 

He  has  set  an  example  for  all  of  us 
who  seek  to  do  the  public's  work. 


On  February  1.  Ashley  Hansen 
Riegle  was  bom.  The  proud  parents 
are  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Donald  Riegle,  and  his  wife,  Lori 
Hansen  Riegle. 

As  always,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
a  birth.  Being  a  parent  myself,  I  know 
I he  joy  that  such  a  happy  event 
brings,  and  the  many  years  of  pleasure 
that  will  come. 

I  wish  the  baby  and  the  mother  the 
best  of  health.  I  give  the  Senator  my 
heartiest  congratulations. 


BIRTH  OF  ASHLEY  HANSEN 
RIEGLE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  my 
colleagues  that  a  new  Democrat  has 
been  brought  forth. 


SENATOR    CLAIBORNE    PELL    ON 
CONSENSUS        IN        AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations held  its  opening  round  of  hear- 
ings on  "The  Future  of  American  For- 
eign Policy." 

These  hearings  could  not  have  been 
held  at  a  more  opportune  time.  For  as 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee  observed  in  his 
opening  remarks: 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  chairmanship— 
and  of  a  Presidency  with  a  renewed  man- 
date—the hope  naturally  arises  that  we 
might  be  able  to  achieve  in  the  future  a 
greater  degree  of  consensus  in  foreign  policy 
then  has  characterized  the  recent  past. 

Senator  Pell  noted  that  the  goal  of 
consensus  in  American  foreign  policy 
was  a  worthy  aspiration  and  one 
which  he.  and  I  believe  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  share.  However,  he  offered 
us  some  very  wise  words  of  caution 
when  he  pointed  out: 

Just  as  I  believe  no  Senator  should  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  President  purely  for  rea- 
sons of  party,  I  believe  also  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  should  feel  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  President  simply  because  he  is 
President. 

In  making  this  observation  Senator 
Pell  drew  upon  the  intent  or  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  allocated  the 
foreign  policy  power  to  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of 
OUR  Government  when  they  drafted 
OUR  Constitution.  Citing  the  distin- 
guished HISTORIAN  Edward  Corwin. 
THE  Senator  noted  that: 

Par  from  creating  a  clean  separation  of 
power.  Corwin  said,  the  Constitution  ex- 
tended "an  invitation"— to  the  President 
and  to  Congress— "to  struggle  for  the  privi- 
lege of  directing  American  foreign  policy." 

On  May  16,  1983,  in  a  speech  on  this 
floor,  I  reminded  my  colleagues  that 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny, our  Pounding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  our  fledgling  Nation  would 
never  again  suffer  the  abuses  of  a 
monarch  vested  with  absolute  power. 
In  so  doing,  they  constructed  a  system 
of  government  in  which  the  three 
branches  were  delicately  balanced, 
each  against  the  other  two. 

For  the  Founding  Fathers,  Congress 
had  a  unique  role  to  play  since  they 
viewed  it  as  an  institution  reflecting 


the  voice  of  the  people  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  American  democratic  ideals.  I 
note  that  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution deals  exclusively  with  the 
legislative  branch  and  its  powers.  The 
Founding  Fathers,  in  light  of  our  colo- 
nial experience,  were  justifiably  suspi- 
cious of  executive  power,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  the  noble  instrument  they 
drafted  and  which  we  know  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America. 

As  Senator  Pell  pointed  out,  the 
Founding  Fathers  accorded  the  Con- 
gress a  significant  role  in  the  conduct 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  And  as 
Senator  Pell  so  eloquently  stated: 

•  •  •  Ultimately  we  must  accept  a  truth 
about  consensus  that  proceeds  from  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word:  that  we  will 
achieve  consensus  when  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment, and  we  will  lack  consensus  when  we 
cant.  That  is  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
envisaged  for  our  constitutional  system  and 
that.  I  trust,  is  the  way  it  shall  continue  to 
operate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  very 
carefully  the  views  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  issue  of  con- 
sensus in  American  foreign  policy. 
They  are  a  timely  reminder  that  the 
Senate  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
heed  the  warning  of  Senator  Pell  who 
has  reminded  us  that:  ••  •  •  •  Ultimate- 
ly Congress  must  judge  the  President's 
policy  on  its  merits." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Pell's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  of  Sknator  Claiborkk  Pell 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  assumption  of  your  new  responsibil- 
ities, and  to  underscore  my  intent  to  work 
with  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  In  this 
regard,  I  was  pleased  to  concur  with  your 
desire  to  commence  your  chairmanship— 
and  the  second  Reagan  Administration- 
with  this  series  of  hearings  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing the  broad  questions  and  principles 
underlying  American  foreign  policy. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  chairmanship— 
and  of  a  presidency  with  a  renewed  man- 
date—the hope  naturally  arises  that  we 
might  be  able  to  achieve  in  the  future  a 
greater  degree  of  consensus  in  foreign  policy 
than  has  characterized  the  recent  past.  This 
is  a  worthy  aspiration,  which  I  share.  But 
on  the  subject  of  consensus.  I  do  believe  a 
few  cautionary  words  are  In  order. 

With  tongue  in  cheek,  the  British  sUtes- 
man  Disraeli  once  described  his  idea  of  an 
agreeable  person  as  a  person  who  agreed 
with  him.  The  concept  of  consensus  In  for- 
eign policy  Is  subject  to  the  same  tendency. 
As  the  President  seeks  agreement  from  Con- 
gress, or  as  one  political  grouping  finds 
itself  opposed  by  another,  there  is  often  a 
temptation  to  label  as  disagreeable— or  Irre- 
sponsible—those from  whom  one  cannot 
elicit  concurrence.  While  such  accusations 
Inevitably  arise  In  our  political  process,  we 
ought  to  keep  them  In  perspective. 

It  first  bears  emphasis  that  the  absence  of 
consensus  generally  has  little  to  do  with  ex- 
cessive partisanship.  As  a  case  In  point,  we 
need  look  only  to  the  current  dispute  be- 


tween the  Senate  Republican  leadership 
and  the  Defense  Secretary  over  the  national 
military  budget,  a  question  central  to  for- 
eign policy.  A  second  topical  example  is  the 
disagreement  between  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  and  the  Administration  over 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras.  Historically, 
I  recall  vividly  the  controversy  over  Viet- 
nam, when  opposition  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration arose  first  among  Senat« 
Democrats. 

My  second  point  about  consensus  concerns 
the  role  of  Congress.  Just  as  I  believe  no 
Senator  should  suppori  or  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent purely  for  reasons  of  party,  I  believe 
also  that  no  member  of  Congress  should 
feel  compelled  to  suppori  the  President 
simply  because  he  is  President.  There  is.  I 
believe,  a  normal  predisposition  in  Congress 
to  suppori  the  President  by  reason  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  head  of  state,  head  of  gov- 
ernment, and  commander-in-chief.  But  ulti- 
mately Congress  must  Judge  the  President's 
policy  on  the  merits. 

Some  fifty  years  ago.  the  distinguished 
historian  Edward  Corwin  gave  us  a  classic 
description  of  the  way  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers had  allocated  foreign  policy  power  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Far 
from  creating  a  clean  separation  of  power, 
Corwin  said,  the  Constitution  extended  "an 
invitation"— to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress—"to  struggle  for  the  privilege  of  di- 
recting American  foreign  policy. "  Through- 
out our  history,  this  struggle  has  been 
waged,  sometimes  yielding  a  period  of  exec- 
utive or  legislative  supremacy,  sometimes 
abating  for  a  period  of  relative  tranquility, 
but  always  eventually  resuming,  in  a  phe- 
nomenon reminiscent  of  a  phrase  from  the 
Roman  poet  Horace,  who  spoke  of  "harmo- 
ny In  discord."  This.  I  believe,  is  precisely 
what  the  Pounding  Fathers  Intended. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  these  hearings 
begin.  I  join  with  you  in  searching  for  areas 
of  common  ground  on  which  we  can  base 
the  future  of  American  foreign  policy.  But 
ultimately  we  must  accept  a  truth  about 
consensus  that  proceeds  from  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word:  that  we  will  achieve 
consensus  when  we  can  reach  agreement, 
and  we  will  lack  consensus  when  we  can't. 
That  Is  what  the  Pounding  Fathers  envis- 
aged for  our  constitutional  system  and  that, 
I  trust,  is  the  way  It  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  join  with  Chairman 
Lugar  In  welcoming  you  here  today. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  YALTA  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Yalta  Conference 
among  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Joseph  Stalin,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  wartime  coalition  against 
Nazi  Germany. 

Conferences  are  not  often  remem- 
bered, except  by  historians,  for  all  too 
often  they  do  little  more  than  ratify 
reality.  But  the  Yalta  Conference  is 
different,  and  its  anniversary  merits 
attention. 

Yalta  did  not  ratify  reality;  it  helped 
shape  it.  and  it  did  so  in  large  measure 
because  the  Western  powers  did  not 
fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Like  any  diplomatic 
conference,  the  Yalta  meetings  result- 
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ed  in  statements  which  were  deliber- 
ately euphemistic  and  subject  to  some 
degree  of  misinterpretation.  But  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  pledges  offered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference were  crystal  clear:  Guarantees 
of  free  elections,  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  and  of  an  end  to  the 
sphere-of-interest  politics  which  had 
twice  plunged  Europe  into  world  war. 

What  happened?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous to  anybody.  First,  the  United 
States  simply  failed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  ac- 
cepted the  best  possible  Interpretation 
of  vague  and  euphemistic  commit- 
ments. Thus,  shortly  after  returning 
from  Yalta.  President  Roosevelt  told 
Congress  that  the  Conference  meant 
the  end  of  spheres  of  influence,  and 
that  Europe  would  be  free.  The  Soviet 
interpretation,  of  course,  was  exactly 
the  opposite.  So  Yalta  was  an  early  re- 
minder of  something  we  should  never 
forget  when  dealing  with  the  Soviets: 
Where  an  agreement  leaves  any  room 
for  error,  the  Soviets  will  construe  it 
to  their  own  advantage. 

More  importantly,  however.  Yalta 
simply  represented  the  Soviet  pench- 
ant for  the  diplomacy  of  the  lie.  and 
for  policies  of  naked  power.  The  free 
elections  never  materialized.  F^rst 
Poland,  then  Czechoslovakia— both 
countries  which  had  fought  against 
Germany— were  occupied  and  brought 
into  the  Soviet  bloc  through  puppet 
governments.  The  wartime  enemies  of 
Germany  were  treated  no  differently 
than  Germany's  allies.  Whether  a 
country  was  "liberated"  by  the  Rus- 
sians or  whether  it  was  defeated  by 
the  Russians,  the  result  was  the  same. 

To  this  day.  we  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Yalta  Conference.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  NATO  reflects  the  final  battle 
lines  of  the  various  Allied  Powers  in 
World  War  II.  Two  generations  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  have  come 
of  age  without  knowing  a  free  Europe, 
at  peace  with  itself.  As  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski  points  out  in  a  brilliant  article 
in  the  most  recent  edition  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  division  of  Ehirope  which 
resulted  from  Yalta  is  both  artificial 
and  dangerous.  It  serves  as  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  state  of  armed  truce 
which  characterizes  Europe  today,  and 
it  is  justified  by  it. 

The  situation  in  E^irope  is  not  natu- 
ral, and  it  is  not  something  we  should 
celebrate.  We  have  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation,  and  we  should  continue 
to  do  so  for  as  long  as  necessary.  But 
the  perpetual  tensions  along  the  inter- 
German  frontier,  the  vast  amount  of 
treasure  poured  into  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, and  the  periodic  disputes  among 
NATO  members  over  such  questions 
as  burden  sharing  are  the  daily  price 
we  pay  for  the  Yalta  Conference. 
Moreover,  military  tensions  are  not 
the  only  price.  As  a  Polish  Ameri- 
cannd  all  other  Eastern  Europeans,  in- 


cluding Jews  who  must  live  under 
Moscow's  definition  of  liberty,  is  an- 
other legacy  of  Yalta. 

So  long  as  Europe  is  effectively  di- 
vided into  two  armed  camps  reflecting 
spheres  of  influence— so  long,  in  other 
words,  as  the  legacy  of  Yalta  remains 
with  us— we  cannot  take  much  satis- 
faction. The  costs  of  Yalta's  legacy  are 
too  high,  and  the  benefits  accrue  only 
to  Stalin's  heirs. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  we  went 
to  Yalta  with  high  hopes,  and  we  came 
back  with  broken  promises  and  out- 
right lies.  We  have  lived  too  long  with 
the  consequences,  and  we  are  paying 
the  price  every  day.  As  other  Senators 
have  suggested,  it  is  time  to  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  accept  Yalta's 
legacy,  for  the  legacy  Is  not  what  we 
were  told  it  would  be.  Contracts  are 
not  valid  if  one  party  fails  to  live  up  to 
their  terms.  The  contract  we  thought 
we  had  signed  at  Yalta  has  never  been 
effective,  for  the  Russians  set  out  im- 
mediately to  break  its  terms.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  are  foolish  to 
continue  to  treat  the  Yalta  agreement 
as  anything  more  than  a  broken  arti- 
fact of  other  times. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  seek 
the  dismantling  of  current  borders?  Of 
course  not.  It  would  be  foolhearty  to 
try.  and  we  are  bound  as  well  by  the 
Helsinki  agreement  which  finally  put 
an  end  to  World  War  II. 

But  Europe  is  more  than  boundaries 
and  borders.  It  is  a  collective  entity, 
and  not  just  an  accumulation  of  gov- 
ernments. The  course  of  history  has 
persistently  led  to  the  emergence  of  a 
cultural  and  regional  whole.  There 
was  a  Europe  long  before  there  were 
separate  nation-states,  and  things  are 
no  different  today.  When  Charles  de- 
Gaulle  spoke  of  "Europe  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Urals."  he  was  being  fac- 
tual, not  visionary. 

Governments  and  borders  matter, 
and  they  must  be  bolstered.  But  they 
are  not  the  only  things  which  animate 
people.  Common  visions,  common  cul- 
tures, and  common  beliefs  can  and  do 
transcend  national  borders.  That  is 
why.  for  instance,  the  NATO  alliance 
is  an  Atlantic  alliance,  and  not  simply 
a  Eiiropean  organization.  It  is  why  we 
in  this  country  look  with  awe  on  the 
works  of  such  masters  as  Brahms. 
Chopin.  Goethe,  and  others.  It  is  why 
Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  Europeans.  Catho- 
lic, and  non-Catholic  alike. 

In  short,  as  Dr.  Brzezinski  argues. 
Europe  can  become  European,  even 
while  we  recognize  the  borders  and 
boundaries  which  define  the  nation- 
states  of  Europe,  eastern  and  western 
alike.  As  Dr.  Brzezinski  argues,  we  can 
repudiate  Yalta's  legacy,  and  should 
do  so  if  we  want  to  end  the  artificial 
division  of  Europe  which  carries  with 
it  such  profound  costs.  But  in  doing  so. 
we  cannot  repudiate  the  course  of  his- 
tory which  has  pointed  for  centuries 


toward  a  Europe  which  is  united  by 
bonds  of  belief.  The  Helsinki  agree- 
ment recognizes  this  by  specifying 
that  human  rights  are  a  transcendent 
concern  of  all  nations,  and  not  the  do- 
mestic concern  of  sovereign  nations 
free  to  tyrannize  their  citizens.  Helsin- 
ki recognizes  borders,  but  it  recognizes 
a  common  Europe  as  well,  a  Europe 
defined  by  such  fundamentals  as 
human  liberty  and  shared  culture. 

If  we  repudiate  Yalta's  legacy  while 
bolstering  our  commitment  to  the 
vision  of  Helsinki,  we  can  begin,  how- 
ever slowly,  to  move  toward  the  time 
when  President  Roosevelt's  belief  that 
the  world  should  be  free  of  spheres  of 
influence  is  fact,  not  fantasy.  The 
process  will  take  time,  but  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  Invest  that  time,  we  are 
doomed  to  live  in  a  world  divided  and 
to  pour  our  national  treasure  into  the 
means  by  which  to  keep  it  so.  There  is 
really  no  choice.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  brethren  in  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  to  come 
up  with  a  better  vision  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski. which  I  have  mentioned,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRi),  as  follows: 

The  PirnTR*  of  Yalta 
(By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski) 

Yalta  is  unfinished  business.  It  has  a 
longer  past  and  It  may  have  a  more  ominous 
future  than  Is  generally  recognized.  Forty 
years  after  the  fateful  Crimean  meeting  of 
February  4-11,  1945,  between  the  Allied  Big 
Three  of  World  War  II,  much  of  our  current 
preoccupation  with  Yalta  focuses  on  its 
myth  rather  than  on  its  continuing  histori- 
cal significance. 

The  myth  is  that  at  Yalta  the  West  ac- 
cepted the  division  of  Europe.  The  fact  is 
that  Eastern  Europe  had  been  conceded  de 
facto  to  Josef  Stalin  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Winston  Churchill  as  early  as  the 
Teheran  Conference  (in  November- Decem- 
ber 1943).  and  at  YalU  the  British  and 
American  leaders  had  some  halfhearted 
second  thoughts  about  that  concession. 
They  then  made  a  last-ditch  but  Ineffective 
effort  to  fashion  some  arrangements  to 
assure  at  least  a  modicum  of  freedom  for 
East  Europe,  in  keeping  with  Anglo-Ameri- 
can hopes  for  democracy  on  the  Euror>ean 
continent  as  a  whole.  The  Western  states- 
men failed,  however,  to  face  up  to  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  emerging  postwar  Soviet 
might,  and  In  the  ensuring  clash  between 
Stalinist  power  and  Western  naivete,  power 
prevailed. 

Yalta's  continuing  significance  lies  in 
what  it  reveals  about  Russia's  enduring  am- 
bitions toward  Europe  as  a  whole.  Yalta  was 
the  last  gasp  of  carefully  calibrated  Soviet 
diplomacy  designed  to  obtain  Anglo-Ameri- 
can acquiescense  to  a  preponderant  Soviet 
role  in  all  of  Europe.  At  Yalta,  in  addition 
to  timidly  reopening  the  issue  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  West  also  deflected,  but  again 
in  a  va^e  and  timorous  fashion.  Soviet  as- 
pirations for  a  dominant  position  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Eurasian  land 
mass. 
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Yalta  thus  remains  of  great  geopolitical 
significance  because  it  symlK)llzed  the  unfin- 

hed  struggle   for  the  future  of  Europe. 

orty  years  after  YalU  that  struggle  still  in- 
volves America  and  Russia,  but  by  now  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  issue  is  unlikely  to 
l)e  resolved  in  a  historically  constructive 
manner  until  a  more  active  role  is  assumed 
by  the  very  object  of  the  contest.  Europe 
itself. 


The  setting  for  Yalta  was  prostrated 
Europe.  That  once  globally  dominant  civili- 
zation had  committed  historical  suicide  in 
the  course  of  two  devastating  wars  fought 
within  the  span  of  a  mere  quarter-century. 
When  the  two  leaders  of  the  British  and 
American  democracies  met  with  the  Geor- 
gian tyrant  of  the  Great  Russian  Empire  to 
resolve  the  future  of  Europe,  continental 
Europe  was  absent  from  the  deliberations. 
In  the  meantime,  much  of  Europe's  future 
was  being  decided  on  the  ground,  by  the 
great  extra-European  armies  pushing  from 
the  east  and  the  west  into  Germany,  the 
heart  of  Europe. 

Until  YalU.  the  key  issue  perplexing  the 
wartime  alliance  was  Poland,  the  key  to  con- 
trol of  Eastern  Europe.  Thereafter,  the 
issue  has  increasingly  been  Germany,  the 
key  to  control  over  Western  Europe.  Poland 
represented  to  Moscow  the  gate  to  the 
West,  and  thus  the  Kremlin  in  iU  wartime 
diplomacy  adopted  an  attitude  of  utter  in- 
transigence on  the  question  of  Poland's 
future.  Though  in  his  memoirs  Churchill 
later  described  the  Polish  issue  as  "the  first 
of  the  great  causes  which  led  to  the  break- 
down of  the  Grand  Alliance,"  neither  he  nor 
his  Atlantic  partner.  President  Roosevelt, 
seemed  to  grasp  the  central  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Polish  issue;  nor  was  either  of 
them  inclined  to  exploit  Russia's  Initial 
weakness  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  Polish-Soviet  dispute,  initiated  by  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  almost  half  of  Poland  in 
1939  as  a  result  of  the  Stalin-Ribl)entrop 
agreement. 

Stalin  correctly  saw  in  the  territorial  dis- 
pute the  opportunity  to  transform  Polish 
independence  into  dependence  on  Moscow. 
So  did  the  Poles.  Prior  to  the  Teheran  meet- 
ing, the  Polish  prime  minister  desperately 
warned  Churchill  (as  recorded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Strang  on  September  9.  1943)  that 
"What  was  at  stake  between  Poland  and 
Russia  was  not  merely  a  question  of  fron- 
tiers but  a  question  of  general  relations  and 
indeed  the  question  of  the  survival  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  sUte.  .  .  ."  '  A 
month  later.  Foreign  Minister  Anthony 
Eden  reported  to  the  British  War  Cabinet 
that  the  Polish  prime  minister  had  told  him 
on  Octol>er  6,  "The  general  attitude  of 
Stalin  towards  Poland,  towards  Germany 
and  the  Free  German  movement  and  to- 
wards questions  touching  other  occupied 
countries,  as  well  as  his  record  and  his 
whole  mentality,  implied  more  extensive 
ambitions  than  ambitions  only  in  the  east- 
em  provinces  of  Poland  which  were  strategi- 
cally Important  to  Poland  but  in  no  sense 
vital  to  Russia. "  Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Teheran  meeting,  Eden  briefed  the  War 
Cabinet  on  November  22  that  the  Poles 
feared  "that  Russia's  long-term  aim  is  to  set 


'  This,  and  the  other  documents  cited,  are  con- 
tained in  the  very  useful  collection  edited  by  A.  Po- 
lonsky.  The  Great  Poicen  and  the  Polith  QueMtion. 
London:  L.S.E..  1976.  See  also  V.  Mastny.  Rutnas 
Road  to  the  Cold  War.  New  York:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  1979. 


up  a  puppet  government  in  Warsaw  and 
turn  Poland  into  a  Soviet  republic.  .  . 

The  British  took  a  more  benign  view  of 
Stalin's  goals.  Eden  assured  the  Poles  "that 
British  experience  suggested  that  Stalin  was 
much  less  Intransigent  .  .  .."  and  his  Inter- 
nal memorandum  on  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  Teheran  Conference  makes  it 
clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  pre- 
pared to  satisfy  Stallhim:hill  and  Roosevelt 
agreed  to  changes  In  the  Polish  frontiers, 
without  any  further  consulUtion  with  the 
Poles,  and  more  generally  conceded  to 
Moscow  a  preponderant  role  in  the  Balkans. 
To  make  matters  worse,  while  pressing 
the  Poles  to  make  territorial  concessions  to 
Moscow  In  the  hope  of  assuaging  Russian 
desires,  the  British  and  Americans  were  un- 
willing to  offer  the  Poles  any  assurances  re- 
garding compensation  in  the  West.  Adopt- 
ing the  position  that  changes  In  Germany's 
frontiers  must  await  the  end  of  the  war, 
London  and  Washington  made  the  Polish 
plight  more  desperate.  As  a  result,  most 
Poles  simply  refused  any  compromise  on  the 
grounds  that  a  truncated  Poland  could  not 
survive  as  an  independent  entity,  while 
others,  shocked  and  embittered,  increasing- 
ly saw  In  Moscow  the  only  sponsor  of  major 
Polish  territorial  acquisition  of  Germany 
territory  as  a  compensation  for  what  was  to 
be  absorbed  by  Russia.  The  price,  however, 
was  the  inevitable  emergence  of  Polish  de- 
pendence on  Russia,  and  through  it  Soviet 
domination  over  Eastern  Etirope. 

By  the  time  of  Yalta,  not  only  was  Poland 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  but  a  new  gov- 
ernment, sponsored  by  Stalin,  had  been  In- 
stalled in  Warsaw.  At  Yalta,  the  West  exact- 
ed Soviet  promises  that  the  Soviet-installed 
government  would  be  enlarged  and  would 
hold    free    elections,    following    which    the 
West  would  recognize  it,  but  Western  lead- 
ers agreed  not  to  have  any  binding  obliga- 
tions regarding  the  elections  Inserted  into 
the  joint  communique  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  YalU  Conference.  As  a  result, 
how  free  elections  were  to  be  organized  re- 
mained   an    exclusive    Soviet    prerogative, 
with  the  outcome  thereby  predetermined. 
(Indeed,  the  Western  powers  recognized  the 
Warsaw     government     in    mid- 1945,     even 
though— contrary  to  the  YalU  agreement- 
no  elections  had  t>een  held.) 
Ill 
By  finally  foreclosing  the  issue  of  Poland 
in  Russia's  favor,  YalU  opened  the  t>attle 
for  the  future  of  Germany.  Eastern  Poland 
had    been    Incorporated    into    the    Soviet 
Union,  but  the  West  continued  to  oppose 
major  Polish  expansion  at  Germany's  ex- 
pense. The  Russians  at  first  hesiuted  in  de- 
ciding how  extensively  they  ought  to  sup- 
port Polish  claims.  But  at  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference In  July  1945.  following  Germany  s 
final  collapse.  Stalin  apparently  concluded 
that  with  his  armies  firmly  Implanted  In  the 
middle  of  Germany  he  could  afford  to  satis- 
fy Polish  needs  (thereby  permanently  ce- 
menting   Polish    dependence    on    Russia), 
while  continuing  to  wage  his  struggle  for  a 
preeminent  Soviet  role  in  Western  E^urope. 

For  Stalin,  that  struggle  was  the  vital  sub- 
stance of  his  wartime  alliance  with  the 
West.  Late  in  1943,  on  the  eve  of  the  Te- 
heror  a  Central  European  confederation 
which  might  have  presented  an  obstacle  to 
Soviet  domination  over  the  region. 

The  Teheran  Conference  further  nur- 
tured Stalin's  grandiose  hopes  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  be  unable  and  the  Americans  un- 
willing to  oppose  his  larger  designs,  which 
he  revealed  cautiously,  while  continuously 
probing  the  intentions  and  the  will  of  his 


British  and  American  interlocutors. 
Throughout,  Stalin  and  his  associates  skill- 
fully played  on  the  anti-Imperialist  senti- 
menU  of  the  Americans  to  weaken  the  Brit- 
ish role  In  any  postwar  arrangemenu  and 
on  the  British  rivalry  with  France  to  make 
certain  that  no  center  of  effective  power 
would  emerge  in  postwar  Europe.  In  the 
Soviet  InterpreUtion,  Roosevelt's  penchant 
for  speaking  of  the  world's  "four  policemen" 
could  have  had  only  one  geopolitical  mean- 
ing: America's  central  concern  would  be  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a  weak  China  would 
be  preoccupied  with  Its  own  problems,  and  a 
bankrupt  BriUin  would  be  enmeshed  in  iU 
imperial  dilemmas,  leaving  most  of  Eurasia 
to  the  care  of  the  fourth  policeman. 

In  testing  western  reactions  to  his  design, 
Stalin  used  as  bait  two  somewhat  varying 
schemes  for  Europe.  Though  one  will  never 
know  to  what  extent  these  plans  were  alter- 
native scenarios  or  competing  concepte, 
both  plans  provided  for  a  major  Soviet  role 
in  all  of  Europe.  The  two  options  were  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  in  a  conversation  on 
August  31,  1943,  Ijetween  British  Foreign 
Minister  Eden  and  the  Soviet  ambassador  to 
London,  Ivan  Bdaisky,  as  reported  by  Eden: 
.  .  .  Maisky  continued  that  there  were  two 
possible  ways  of  trying  to  organize  Europe 
after  the  war.  Either  we  could  agree  each  to 
have  a  sphere  of  interest,  the  Russians  in 
the  East  and  ourselves  and  the  Americans  in 
the  West.  He  did  not  himself  think  this  was 
a  good  plan,  but  if  it  were  adopted  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  exclude  the  Russians 
from  French  Affairs,  the  Mediterranean 
and  so  forth,  and  the  Russians  would  claim 
similar  freedom  in  the  East.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  tioth.  and  the  United  SUtes 
also,  agree  that  all  ETurope  was  one.  as  his 
CJovemment  would  greatly  prefer,  then  we 
must  each  admit  the  right  of  the  other  to 
an  interest  In  all  parts  of  Europe.  If  we  were 
concerned  with  C^zechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
and  the  United  SUtes  with  the  Baltic 
SUtes,  then  we  must  understand  Russian 
concern  in  respect  of  France  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. .  .  .' 

The  latter  variant  was  apparently  advo- 
cated at  least  untU  YalU  by  Maxim  Ut- 
vinov,  the  former  Soviet  Commissar  for  For- 
eign   Affairs    and    former    ambassador    to 
Washington.  Posti^lated  on  the  unstated  as- 
stmiption    that    America   would   disengage 
militarily  from  Europe  but  that  at  least  a 
semblance    of    congeniality    between    the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  principal  wartime  allies 
would   continue   even   after   the   war.   and 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  Idealistic  American 
dislike  of  spheres  of  influence,  the  plan  en- 
visaged not  only  a  Soviet  role  in  all  of  occu- 
pied Germany  but  in  effect  a  thinly  camou- 
flaged arrangement  for  a  Europe  dominated 
indirectly  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  ef- 
fective power  In  the  region.  British  Influ- 
ence was  to  be  confined  to  several  narrow 
maritime  enclaves,   France  was  to  play  a 
negligible    role,    while    continued    Soviet- 
American  accommodation  would  be  tacitly 
premised  on  American  noninvolvement  in 
European  affairs.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Soviete  took  seriously  Roosevelt's 
repeated  hints  both  at  Teheran  and  even 
later  at  YalU  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
not  maintain  a  postwar  military  presence  in 
Europe.  Given  their  ideological  cast,  they 
must  also  have  been  reassured  by  Roose- 
velt's tendency  to  speak  privately  to  Stalin 
In  most  negative  terms  twth  of  the  British 
and  of  the  French,  seeing  In  that  confirma- 
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tion  of  their  theory  of  "inherent  capitalist 
contradictions." 

The  alternative  to  this  strategy  of  domi- 
nation through  Western  acquiescence  was 
associated  with  LitvinoVs  principal  rival  and 
successor  at  the  helm  for  foreign  affairs. 
Vyacheslav  Molotov.  It  took  more  for  grant- 
ed that  an  American-Soviet  collision  would 
eventually  occur,  presumably  after  the  ex- 
pected VS.  disengagement  from  Europe  and 
probably  in  the  context  of  sharpened  inter- 
capitalist  conflicts.  Molotovs  alternative 
strategy  of  exclusive  control  by  fait  accom- 
pli put  more  emphasis,  therefore,  on  direct- 
ly subordinating  eastern  Europe  and  as 
much  of  central  Europe  as  possible,  while 
vigorously  asserting  Soviet  claims  to  a 
major  role  in  the  West  and  to  a  coequal 
veto-wielding  status  in  relations  with  the 
United  States.  In  more  specific  disciissions 
regarding  postwar  arrangements  for  Germa- 
ny. Stalin  was  careful  to  keep  his  options 
open.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be  favoring  a 
central  German  government,  at  other  times 
he  would  opt  for  the  fragmentation  of  Ger- 
many into  several  constituent  states.  In 
either  case,  he  was  always  insistent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  major  say  in  all  of  Ger- 
many, while  making  certain  that  no  major 
West  European  power  was  reconstituted. 

As  the  Soviet  armies  marched  westward. 
Stalin's  claims  became  more  explicit  both 
territorially  and  politically.  In  addition  to 
retaining  everything  seized  during  the  col- 
laboration with  Hitler,  by  late  1944  and 
early  1945  the  Soviet  Union  made  territorial 
demands  on  Norway  (Bear  Island  and  the 
Spitzbergen)  and  regarding  the  Par  East 
(southern  Sakhalin,  the  Kurile  Islands,  and 
a  preponderant  role  in  Manchuria  and 
Outer  Mongolia).  Stalin  also  sought  a  share 
in  controlling  Tangier  and  a  slice  of  the  Ital- 
ian colonies  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  addi- 
tion to  proposals  for  joint  action  against 
Franco's  Spain  and  increased  political  pres- 
sure on  neutral  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 
This  was  followed  later  by  demands  for  ter- 
ritorial concessions  by  Turkey.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  consistently  spoke  of  Prance  as 
totally  demoralized  and  worthless,  underlin- 
ing the  proposition  that  Europe  was  a  politi- 
cal v!u;uum. 

Anglo-American  surprise  and  protracted 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  scope  of 
these  Soviet  ambitions  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  one  considers  the  extent  to 
which  Stalin's  aspirations  mirrored  tradi- 
tional Russian  goals.  Indeed,  they  so  closely 
replicated  Tsarist  objectives  in  World  War  I 
that  one  may  suspect  that  old  Russian  plan- 
ning papers  were  disinterred  for  Stalin's  and 
Molotov's  use.  Some  30  years  later,  in  late 
1914.  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  had 
also  considered  the  related  problems  of 
Poland  and  of  Russian  postwar  objectives. 
The  majority  report  focused  on  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Polish  kingdom,  but  under  Imperi- 
al Russian  sway,  as  Russia's  major  postwar 
objective.  However,  the  minority  report  pre- 
pared by  the  more  reactionary  members 
went  beyond  that  priority  and  defined  Rus- 
sian war  objectives  much  more  ambitiously. 
Russia's  general  aims  were  stated  as  in- 
volving the  "strengthening  of  Russia  her- 
self, in  an  ethnic,  economic  and  strategic 
way";  in  addition  to  'the  possible  weakening 
of  Germanism  as  the  chief  enemy  of  Slav- 
dom and  Russia  at  the  present  time":  and  to 
"the  possible  liberation  of  other  Slavic  peo- 
ples from  the  authority  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  (insofar  as  such  liberation 
does  not  conflict  with  the  direct  interests  of 
Russia)."  To  accomplish  the  above,  Russia 
was  to  attain  the  following  specific  goals  in 
order  of  Importance: 


( 1 )  Completion  of  the  historic  task  of  unit- 
ing all  sections  of  the  Russian  people  by  re- 
uniting eastern  Galicia,  northern  Bukovlna 
and  Carpathian  Rus'  with  Russia. 

(2)  Realization  of  the  historic  tasks  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the  annexation 
of  Tsar'grad  (Constantinople)  and  the  Turk- 
ish Straits. 

(3)  Rectification  of  the  borders  of  the 
Russian  state  at  the  expense  of  East  Prussia 
and  also  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

(4)  The  weakening  of  Germany  internally 
in  every  possible  way  by  means  of  her  com- 
plete territorial  reconstruction  on  a  new 
basis,  with  a  possible  decrease  in  Pnisslan 
territory  to  the  advantage  of  Prance,  Bel- 
glum,  Luxemburg,  Derunark  and  the  smaller 
German  states  as  well,  and,  perhaps,  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau,  etc. 

(5)  Unification  and  liberation  of  Poland 
within  the  widest  possible  boundaries,  but, 
in  any  case,  within  limits  which  are  ethno- 
graphic rather  than  historic  (which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  l>asic  interest  and  entire 
history  of  Russia). 

(6)  Liberation  of  the  remaining  Austrian 
Slavs.' 

What  is  striking  about  these  war  alms, 
drafted  by  the  more  nationalistic  and  reac- 
tionary members  of  the  Council,  Is  their 
identity  with  Soviet  post-World  War  II  ob- 
jectives defined  by  Stalin  and  Molotov. 
Every  one  of  the  objectives  became  Stalin's: 
the  Incorporation  of  parts  of  Polish  Oallcla 
never  previously  held  by  Russia  and  of 
Czechoslovak  SutvCarpathia  were  identical 
with  the  first  1914  goal:  the  second  objec- 
tive was  denied  to  the  Soviets,  but  they  did 
press  for  it  in  their  conversations  with  the 
Western  allies  (presumably  recalling  that  In 
the  spring  of  1915  Prance  and  Britain  had 
conceded  as  much  to  Tsarist  Russia):  the 
third  objective  was  obtained  in  East  Prussia 
(again  a  surprise  to  Westerners),  and  the 
SovieU  in  1945  pressed  for  territorial  con- 
cessions from  Turkey  but  without  success: 
the  fourth  was  achieved  In  a  different  form 
in  Germany:  the  fifth  pushed  Poland  fur- 
ther west  than  was  thought  possible  In  1914 
but  with  functionally  the  same  result— the 
creation  of  a  Poland  highly  dependent  on 
Russia  for  its  territorial  integrity. 

One  can  thus  classify  Soviet  wartime  ob- 
jectives as  falling  into  three  categories:  first, 
recovery  of  the  territorial  status  quo  ante  as 
of  June  1941:  second,  securing  politically  ac- 
quiescent regimes  in  east-central  Europe: 
third,  gaining  a  preponderant  voice  regard- 
ing the  political  organization  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  Soviets  were  totally  unyielding 
and  quite  open  about  the  first  objective: 
they  were  prepared,  however,  to  camouflage 
the  second  objective  if  it  served  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  the  third  goal.  It  is  easy 
to  forget  how  uncertain  at  the  time  was 
America's  postwar  role  in  E^jrope.  while 
American  unwillingness  during  wartime  to 
focus  concretely  on  postwar  Issues  fortified 
the  expectation  that  it  would  again  turn 
inward.  As  Soviet  forces  moved  westward, 
their  pursuit  of  the  second  objective  became 
more  brazen,  and  it  assumed  brutal  manifes- 
tations when  it  dawned  upon  the  Soviets 
that  there  might  not  be  an  American  acqui- 
escence to  the  attainment  of  the  third  ob- 
jective. That  realization  dawned  on  Stalin 
and  his  colleagues  with  increasing  intensity 
after  Yalta. 


'Olfford  D.  Malone.  quoting  Ruuko-pol'Mkie  ot- 
notheniia  v  period  mirovoi  t'Otnv  'Moscow.  1S26). 
in  Rutrian  Diplomacy  and  Eatlem  Europe,  1914- 
1917.  New  York:  Kinc's  Crown,  1963,  pp.  20-21.  13»- 


YalU  can  therefore  be  said  to  have  initiat- 
ed the  postwar  struggle  for  Europe.  Yet  it 
was  hailed  In  the  West  as  an  unmitigated 
diplomatic  trium.ph.  foreshadowing  a  period 
of  prolonged  East-West  accommodation 
Forty  years  later  this  very  same  Yalta  con 
tlnues  to  evoke  equally  simplistic— though 
opposite— emotions.  It  Is  now  the  synonym 
for  betrayal.  At  the  time  ite  decisions  were 
said  (according  to  a  New  York  Times  editor! 
al  of  February  13.  1945)  to  'justify  and  sur 
pass  most  of  the  hopes  placed  on  this  fate- 
ful meeting.  .  .  they  show  the  way  to  an 
early  victory  In  Europe,  to  a  secure  peace 
and  to  a  brighter  world." 

Sumner  Wells  might  be  accused  of  some 
partiality  when  he  announced  (in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  28,  1945)  that  ".  .  . 
the  Declaration  of  Yalta,  whatever  the 
future  may  bring  forth,  will  always  stand 
out  as  a  gigantic  step  forward  toward  the  ul- 
timate establishment  of  a  peaceful  and  or- 
derly world."  But  even  such  an  experienced 
observer  as  Walter  Llppmaiui  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  Writing  In  The  Netc  York  Herald 
THbune  on  February  15.  1945.  Llppmann  in- 
formed his  readers  that  Churchill.  Stalin 
and  Roosevelt  "have  checked  and  reversed 
the  normal  tendency  of  a  victorious  coali- 
tion to  dissolve  as  the  war.  which  called  it 
Into  being,  approaches  Its  end.  .  .  .  The 
military  alliance  is  proving  itself  to  be  no 
transitory  thing,  good  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  enemy,  but  in  truth  the  nucle- 
us and  core  of  a  new  international  order." 

Skeptical  voices  were  few  and  far  between. 
77ie  Wall  Street  Journal  warned  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1945.  that  the  YalU  deal  on  central 
Europe  "can  only  lead  to  increasingly  unsat- 
isfactory relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia';  while  a  perceptive 
Frenchman.  Andre  Visson.  (writing  In  T/ie 
Washington  Post  on  February  18.  1945,  In 
an  article  entitled  "Big  Powers  and  Small 
Nations ')  noted  that  the  United  States  was 
finally  becoming  committed  to  the  future  of 
Europe  and  was  showing  signs  of  a  willing- 
ness even  to  contest  the  Soviet  domination 
over  Eastern  Europe— unlike  at  Teheran, 
where  it  seemed  uninterested  in  postwar  ar- 
rangements and  willing  to  settle  for  "the  di- 
vision of  Europe  into  two  zones  of  Influ- 
ence." 

In  fact.  Yalta  was  the  last  effrot  by  the 
wartime  partners  to  consturct  the  postwar 
world  jointly.  Unlike  Teheran,  where 
Churchill  was  still  clearly  Roosevelt's  equal, 
at  Yalta  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, foreshadowing  the  bipolar  world  that 
was  in  fact  emerging.  The  real  collision  at 
Yalta  was  between  Roosevelt's  well-meaning 
vaguenesss  about  arrangements  for  Eu- 
rope's postwar  future  and  Stalin's  studied 
vagueness  about  the  extent  of  Russia's 
desire  to  dominate  that  future.  The  former 
desperately  wnated  to  believe  in  postwar  co- 
operation while  the  latter  deliberately  ex- 
ploited that  faith  to  create  facts  on  the 
ground  while  pressing  for  Western  accept- 
ance of  Soviet  claims  in  both  the  west  and 
the  far  east  of  the  Eurasian  continent. 

As  a  result,  the  Yalta  declarations  were 
manifestly  escapist  in  character.  The  provi- 
sions regarding  free  elections  in  Poland 
were  at  best  a  transparent  fig  leaf  for  out- 
right Soviet  domination,  while  the  rhetoric 
concerning  future  peace  simply  ot>scured 
the  emerging  and  very  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  major  powers.  However,  that 
rhetoric  did  serve  to  further  delude  Western 
public  opinion  regarding  Russia's  true  inten- 
tions, thereby  making  it  more  difficult  for 


!ie  Western  democracies  to  cope  effectively 
^  ith  the  emerging  East-West  confronUtion. 
By    failing   to   construct   an   agreed-upon 
orld,  while  in  effect  sanctioning  the  con- 
ossions    made    earlier    at    Teheran,    Yalta 
ecame    subsequently    the    symbol    of    Eu- 
ope's  partition.  The  follow-on  meeting  at 
Potsdam  was  merely  a  contentious  session 
to  carve  the  spoils.  It  was  at  Yalta  that  the 
Westerners  belatedly  had  their  first  inklings 
that  the  concession  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
Soviet  domination  might  be  the  beginning 
of    the    contest    for    central    and    Western 
Europe,  while  to  Stalin  Western  reticence 
regarding  satisfaction  of  the  wider  Soviet 
goals  foreshadowed  a  more  difficult  political 
struggle  than  apparently  anticipated  earlier. 
Henceforth,  the  increasingly  overt  preoccu- 
pation of  Soviet  policy  became  one  of  driv- 
ing the  United  States  out  of  Eurasia. 

V 

That  preoccupation  has  endured  for  the 
40  subsequent  years— and  today  it  is  still  the 
central  motif  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Ite 
concomitant  is  the  determination  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  genuine  Europe  motivat- 
ed by  shared  political  will.  The  last  four  dec- 
ades,   however,    also   reveal    an    important 
strategic  lesson:  what  has  done  to  t>e  seen  as 
the  legacy  of  Yalta— namely  the  partitioned 
Europe— can  only  be  undone  either  in  Soviet 
favor  through  Lltvinov's  more  subtle  design 
of  domination  through  acquienscence,  or  to 
Europe's  historical  advantage  by  the  emer- 
gence of  a  truly  European  Europe  capable 
both  of  attracting  Eastern  Europe  and  of  di- 
luting Soviet  control  over  the  region.  Amer- 
ica does  not  have  the  power  or  the  will  to 
change   basically   the  situation   in  Eastern 
Europe,    while    crude    and    heavily-handed 
Soviet   efforts   to   intimidate   West   Europe 
merely  consolidate  the  Atlantic  connection. 
Of  the  two  principal  sides,  it  has  been  the 
Soviet  that  has  sought  much  more  persist- 
ently than  the  American  to  achieve  a  geopo- 
litical   breakthrough,   settling   the   fate   of 
Eurasia.  Yalta  had  stimulated  Soviet  anxi- 
eties that  America  might  not  in  fact  disen- 
gage  totally   from   Europe;    Potsdam   rein- 
forced   them,    while    the    subsequent    an- 
nouncement   of    the    Marshall    Plan    con- 
firmed Moscow's  worst  fears:  America,  con- 
trary  to   Stalin's   hopes   and   expecUtions, 
was  becoming  implanted  on  the  continent, 
de  facto  checking  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
power. 

Subsequent  history  has  been  punctuated 
by  more  overt  and  direct  Soviet  efforte  to 
challenge  that  reality  head-on— above  and 
beyond  the  relentless  attempts  to  under- 
mine it.  The  political  campaign  against  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  Stalin's  open  decision  to 
keep  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  out  of 
it,  were  undertaken  in  the  context  of  the 
strategic  conclusion  that  not  only  would 
America  remain  engaged  in  European  af- 
fairs but  that  a  protracted  political  conflict 
was  not  inevitable.  The  subsequent  Berlin 
crisis  was  thus  an  important  test  of  will,  de- 
signed to  challenge  America's  suddenly  Im- 
provised determination  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  truncated  Germany. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  about  it:  nei- 
ther Stalin's  blockade  of  Berlin,  nor  Khru- 
shchev's Berlin  crisis  of  a  decade  later,  was 
about  Berlin  iteelf.  In  both  cases,  the  stake 
was  the  American  security  connection  with 
Western  Europe.  This  Is  why  both  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev  were  willing  to  risk  even  a 
period  of  very  high  tension— dangerously 
high  tension— with  America,  something 
which  Berlin  itself  did  not  merit.  Had  the 
Sovlete  prevailed.  Germany  would  have 
been  panicked,  and  the  vaunted  American 


commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe  would 
have  been  rendered  Impotent.  The  geopoliti- 
cal effect  of  a  Soviet  success  in  Berlin  would 
have  been  to  esUblish  Soviet  paramountcy 
over  Western  Europe. 

Though  the  two  Berlin  crises  were  the 
most  overt  indicators  of  the  enduring  Soviet 
determination  to  sever  the  Atlantic  security 
connection.  Soviet  diplomacy  throughout 
the  postwar  era  has  pursued  also  the  cardi- 
nal objective  of  ensuring  that  a  geopolitical- 
ly  vital  Europe  does  not  surface  as  a  com- 
petitor or  even  as  a  neighbor.  Soviet  foreign 
policy— using  all  ite  diplomatic  leverage  as 
well  as  such  overt  and  hidden  tools  as  the 
West  European  Communist  parties  and  the 
myriad  of  fellow  travelers— has  been  active 
in  opposing  such  schemes  as  the  European 
Defense  Community,  and  it  has  above  all 
persistently  tried  to  place  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  the  Common  Market's  evolution 
toward  a  political  personality.  Even  If  West- 
em  Europe  cannot  be  severed  from  America, 
it  must  at  least  be  kept  divided  and  weak. 

The  commitment  to  the  goal  of  expelling 
America  from  Europe  is  not  just  lingering  in 
the  Kremlin.  It  animates  the  current  Soviet 
leadership,  a  leadership  more  Stalinist  in 
substance  than  any  since  1953.  Attempting 
to  exploit  the  West  European  "peace  move- 
mente"  and  unease  regarding  the  anti- 
Soviet  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, the  current  Soviet  leadership  decided 
to  elevate  the  INF  (intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces)  issue  into  a  new  test  of  will, 
again  making  the  Atlantic  security  connec- 
tion the  ultimate  stake.  The  Soviet  decision 
to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  on  arms  control  Issues  unless  the 
United  States  dismantles  and  removes  ite 
Pershing  lis  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  is  tantamount  to  an  attempt  to 
impose  on  America  a  public  humiliation 
with  wide-ranging  strategic  consequences.  It 
is  the  functional  equivalent  to  the  earlier 
Berlin  crises. 

But  the  Soviet  leadership  has  again  over- 
reached iteelf.  Ite  heavy-handed  tactics  con- 
tributed   to    the    defeat   of    the    neutralist 
Social  Democratic  Party  in  Germany,  to  the 
discrediting  of  the  unilateral  dlsarmers  in 
the   Labour  Party   in   Britain,   and   to   the 
strong  show  of  solidarity  with  America  dis- 
played by  Europe  on  this  issue.  (Parentheti- 
cally,  one  may   add  that  almost  simulta- 
neously the  present  Soviet  leadership  has 
stimulated  in  Japan  the  highest  degree  of 
antl-Sovietlsm  since  World  War  II.)  It  did  so 
because  it  overestimated  the  depth  of  the 
neutralist  sentlmente  and  the  extent  of  the 
West  European,  even  the  German,  stake  in 
the  East-West  detente.  It  may  also  have 
overestimated  the  impact  on  West  European 
public    opinion    of    the    greatly    increased 
Soviet  strategic  power,  especially  in  compar- 
ison to  the  Berlin  crises  of  the  late  1940s 
and  the  late  1950s.  The  Soviet  leaders  may 
have  calculated  that  the  combination  of  a 
specifically  West  European  interest  in  de- 
tente with  the  growing  fear  of  Soviet  mUi- 
tary  power  (especially  with  the  massive  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-20S  targeted  on  West- 
em  Europe)  might  stampede  the  West  Euro- 
peans—even If  not  the  Americans— into  a 
unilateral  accommodation.  They  thus  relied 
too  much  on  simple  political  Intimidation. 

Nonetheless.  In  addition  to  noting  Soviet 
persistence  In  seeking  to  achieve  the  subor- 
dination of  Westem  Europe,  it  is  important 
not  to  be  overly  reassured  by  the  Soviet  fail- 
ure. For  that  failure  is  due  more  to  the 
crudeness  of  the  Soviet  tactics  than  to  the 
resilience  of  Westem  Europe.  The  fact  Is 
that    Westem    Europe    as    such    has    not 
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emerged  politically.  In  that  respect  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  said  to  have  achieved  at 
least  a  part  of  what  it  has  been  seeking 
since  Yalta.  In  the  meantime,  the  continued 
division  of  Europe  breeds  growing  resent- 
ment not  only  of  the  direct  Soviet  domina- 
tion over  Eastern  Europe  but  also  of  the 
American  role  in  Europe,  a  situation  which 
more  skillfull  Soviet  diplomacy  could  at 
some  point  more  Intelligently  exploit. 

The  political  reality  is  that  America 
cannot  undo  Europe's  partition,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  that  partition  intensifies  the 
American-Soviet  rivalry  which  In  tum  per- 
petuates the  partition.  Though  America  has 
at  times  sought  to  loosen  the  twnds  that 
both  tie  and  subordinate  Eastern  Europe  to 
Moscow,  at  the  truly  critical  junctures 
America  has  chosen  not  to  contest  Soviet 
domination  directly.  American  policy  has 
aimed  at  carefully  encouraging  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  a  somewhat  more  pluralistic 
Eastern  Europe,  a  process  that  is  bound  to 
take  time  and  which  can  periodically  be  re- 
versed by  force,  as  through  martial  law  in 
Poland  in  1981.  However,  when  the  East 
German  regime  collapsed  in  1953,  when 
Hungary  arose  in  1956,  when  Czechoslova- 
kia peacefully  emancipated  itself  in  1968 
only  to  be  invaded  by  Soviet  armed  forces, 
the  United  States  adopted  a  passive  posture 
masked  by  anti-Soviet  rhetoric.  Whether 
more  could  have  been  done  is  debatable,  but 
that  not  much  was  done  is  undeniable. 

VI 

American  prudence  is  one  reason  why  the 
Europeans  sense  that  America  cannot  undo 
the  division  of  E-jrope.  The  other  reason  Is 
even  more  basic.  America  cannot  undo  the 
partition  of  Europe  without  in  effect  defeat- 
ing Russia  And  that  the  Russians  must  and 
will  resist  firmly— just  as  the  direct  expul- 
sion of  America  from  Westem  Europe  would 
be  resisted  by  America  as  an  intolerable 
defeat.  At  the  same  time,  the  partition  of 
Germany  in  the  context  of  the  partition  of 
Europe  makes  both  partitions  a  live  issue.  It 
ensures  a  continuing  political  struggle  for 
the  future  of  Germany  and  thus  for  the 
future  of  Europe.  It  locks  America  and 
Russia  into  a  strategically  central  conflict, 
but  with  the  stakes  so  high  that  neither  can 
countenance  a  direct  defeat.  With  divided 
Germany  thus  serving  as  the  permanent 
catalyst  for  change,  the  issue  of  the  future 
of  Europe  remains  a  live  issue,  despite  the 
stalemate  of  the  last  40  years. 

The  situation  might  have  been  altogether 
different  if  the  division  of  Europe  had  not 
entailed  simultaneously  the  division  of  Ger- 
many. If  instead  of  the  Elbe  the  geopolitical 
American-Soviet  frontier  had  been  fixed  on 
the  Rhine  or  on  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  the  di- 
vision of  Eurojje  into  two  spheres  of  influ- 
ence would  have  been  neater  and  politically 
easier  to  maintain.  With  the  Rhine  as  the 
dividing  line,  the  West  European  rump 
would  have  felt  so  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
presence,  backed  by  a  Sovletized  (Germany, 
that  henceforth  ite  enduring  preoccupation 
would  have  been  to  insure  the  closest  possi- 
ble ties  with  America,  forgetting  altogether 
about  the  fate  of  the  Soviet-dominated  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Soviet  sway  had  been  extended  only 
to  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  the  Poles  and  the 
Czechs  would  have  been  so  fearful  that  an 
American-backed  Germany  might  resume 
ite  traditional  Drang  nach  Osten  that  the 
partition  of  Europe  would  have  been  of  very 
secondary  concern. 

As  it  happens,  the  existing  stalemate  is  In- 
creasingly resented  by  all  Europeans.  The 
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Germans— no  longer  dominated  by  feelings 
of  war  guilt,  less  mesmerized  by  the  Ameri- 
can ideal,  distressed  by  the  failure  of 
Europe  to  become  an  alternative  to  divisive 
nationalisms— are  naturally  drawn  to  a 
growing  preoccupation  with  the  fate  of 
their  brethren  living  under  an  alien  system. 
The  notion  that  the  destiny  of  a  united  Ger- 
many depends  on  a  close  relationship  with 
Russia  is  not  a  new  one  in  German  political 
tradition.  Frustration  with  the  nation's  divi- 
sion is  giving  it  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Moreover,  for  Germany  especially  but  also 
for  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  East 
holds  a  special  economic  attraction.  It  has 
been  the  traditional  market  for  West  Euro- 
pean industrial  goods.  As  Western  Europe 
discovers  that  in  its  fragmented  condition  it 
is  becoming  less  competitive  with  the  high- 
tech  economies  of  America  and  Japan,  the 
notion  of  a  special  economic  relationship 
with  the  East  becomes  particularly  appeal- 
ing. The  fear  that  America  may  be  turning 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  has  in  this 
connection  a  self-fulfilling  and  a  self-vali- 
dating function:  it  justifies  a  wider  econom- 
ic, and  potentially  even  a  political,  accom- 
modation between  an  industrially  obsoles- 
cent Western  Europe  and  the  even  more 
backward  Soviet  bloc,  a  logical  consumer  for 
what  Western  Europe  can  produce. 

More  than  most  Europeans,  the  East  Eu- 
ropeans, no  longer  expecting  American  lib- 
eration, long  for  a  genuine  Europe,  which 
would  free  them  from  the  Soviet  yoke.  That 
longing  explains  the  extraordinary  standing 
to  this  day  in  Eastern  Europe  of  de  Gaulle— 
simply  because  he  raised  the  standard  of 
"Europe  to  the  Urals."  It  explains  also  the 
special  appeal  of  the  Pope,  whose  vision  of 
Europe's  spiritual  unity  has  obvious  politi- 
cal implications.  But  the  East  Europeans 
will  settle  for  half  a  loaf  if  they  caiuiot  have 
the  whole.  Paced  with  the  choice  of  exclu- 
sive Soviet  domination,  only  occasionally 
contested  by  American  policy,  or  of  at  least 
growing  ties  with  even  a  politically  weaX 
Western  Europe,  the  East  Europeans  clearly 
prefer  the  latter. 

To  register  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Europe  will  simply  drift  into  a  separate  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union,  fu  the 
continued  absence  of  a  united  Europe,  the 
mounting  American  frustration  with  the 
low  level  of  the  European  defense  effort, 
and  the  inevitable  appeal  of  escapist  notions 
regarding  disarmament,  nuclear  freezes,  and 
the  like  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
both  American  and  European  public  opin- 
ion. Indeed,  under  certain  circumstances, 
one  can  even  envisage  a  spontaneous  Ameri- 
can inclination  to  disengage  from  Europe, 
with  conservatives  advocating  it  out  of  irri- 
tation with  European  unwillingness  to  do 
more  for  common  defense,  and  with  liberals 
propounding  it  because  of  their  current 
tendency  to  deal  with  difficult  security  mat- 
ters by  evasion.  The  U.S.  deficit  will,  in  any 
case,  drive  Congress  toward  a  more  critical 
look  at  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

In  Europe  itself,  such  a  more  subtle  Lit- 
vinov-type  Soviet  policy  would  aim  not  at 
the  dismantling  of  NATO  as  such  but  at  de- 
priving it  of  any  political  or  military  sub- 
stance. Exploiting  the  duality  of  German 
feelings  and  the  growing  ties  between  Bonn 
and  East  Berlin,  it  would  seek  to  transform 
Germany  into  a  quasi-neutral  member  of 
NATO,  thereby  alarming  and  further  frag- 
menting Western  Europe.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  trying  to  inflict  on  America  a 
visible  and  direct  political  defeat  in  Europe, 
it  would  play  on  European  unwillingness  to 
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associate  itself  with  America  in  the  wider 
glotMil  and  ideological  rivalry  with  Russia,  in 
order  to  achieve  European  acquiescence  to  a 
subordinate  relationship  with  Moscow. 

It  is  not  self-fulfilling  pessimism  to  note 
that  a  Europe  dependent  militarily,  frag- 
mented politically,  and  anachronistic  eco- 
nomically remains  a  Europe  more  vulnera- 
ble to  such  blandishments.  In  brief,  a  sus- 
tained Soviet  peace  offensive  poses  the 
greater  danger  that  Moscow  finally  might 
succeed  in  splitting  Europe  from  America 
and  thus,  taking  advantage  of  Europe's  con- 
tinued historical  fatigue,  attain  finally  a 
Yaltanized  Europe. 

VII 

As  President  Mitterrand  put  It  some  two 
years  ago,  "tout  ce  ciii  permettera  de  sortir 
de  Yalta  sera  bon.  .  .  ."  But  how  to  escape 
from  YalU?  Forty  years  later,  there  must  be 
a  better  option  for  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica than  either  a  partitioned  and  prostrated 
Europe  that  perpetuates  the  American- 
Soviet  collision,  or  a  disunited  Europe  di- 
vorced from  America  acquiescing  piecemeal 
to  Soviet  domination  over  Eurasia.  And 
there  is  such  a  third  option:  the  emergence 
of  a  politically  more  vital  Europe  less  de- 
pendent militarily  on  the  United  SUtes.  en- 
couraged in  that  direction  by  an  America 
guided  by  a  timely  historic  vision,  and  lead- 
ing eventually  to  a  fundamentally  altered 
relationship  with  Eastern  Europe  and  with 
Russia. 

This  third  option  requires  a  long-term 
strategy  of  the  kind  that  the  West  simply 
has  not  devised  In  dealing  with  the  enduring 
post- Yalta  European  dilemma.  The  point  of 
departure  for  such  a  long-term  strategy  has 
to  be  joint  recognition  of  the  Important  con- 
clusion which  the  experience  of  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  teaches.  77ie  historic  balance  in 
Europe  will  be  changed  graduaily  in  the 
West's  favor  only  if  Russia  comes  to  be  faced 
west  of  the  Elbe  rather  less  by  America  and 
rather  more  by  Europe. 

Thoughtful  Europeans  realize,  moreover, 
that  the  future  of  Europe  is  intertwined 
with  the  future  of  Germany  and  of  Poland. 
Without  spanning,  in  some  non-threatening 
fashion,  the  division  of  Germany,  there  will 
not  be  a  genuine  Europe;  but  continuing 
Russian  domination  of  Poland  makes  Rus- 
sian control  over  East  Germany  geopoliti- 
cally  possible.  Thus  the  relationship  be- 
tween Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany 
and  Poland  on  the  other  must  be  peacefully 
transformed  If  a  larger  Europe  Is  ever  to 
emerge. 

Both  Americans  and  Europeans  must  also 
face  up  to  the  implications  of  the  fact  that 
the  division  of  Europe  is  not  only  the  un- 
natural consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Europe  in  the  course  of  two  world  wars:  in 
the  long  run  it  is  also  an  inherently  unsta- 
ble and  potentially  dangerous  situation.  It  Is 
likely  to  produce  new  explosions  in  Easter 
Europe  and  It  could  also  generate  a  basic 
and  destabilizing  reorientation  in  Western 
Europe,  especially  since  for  many  Europe- 
ans the  existence  of  the  two  alliances  across 
the  dividing  line  in  the  middle  of  Europe  is 
seen  as  an  extension  of  superpower  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

Accordingly,  concentration  on  the  purely 
military  dimension  of  the  Elast-West  prob- 
lem, or  trying  to  get  the  West  Europeans  to 
hew  to  the  U.S.  line  in  the  Middle  East  or  in 
Central  America,  Is  not  going  to  preserve 
Western  unity.  America  has  to  Identify 
itself  with  a  cause  which  has  deeply  felt 
emotional  significance  to  most  Europeans. 
Undoing  the  division  of  Europe,  which  is  so 
essential  to  Its  spiritual  and  moral  recovery. 


is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  Western  democracies 
and  one  capable  of  galvanizing  a  shared 
sense  of  historic  purpose. 

But  that  objective,  so  essential  to  Eu- 
rope's restoration,  cannot  be  accomplished 
as  an  American  victory  over  Russia.  Nor  will 
It  be  achieved  by  an  explicit  Russian  accept- 
ance, through  a  negotiated  agreement,  of 
Eastern  Europe's  emancipation  from  Rus- 
sian vaaaalage.  Moscow  will  not  yield  volun- 
tarily. A  wider  Europe  can  only  emerge  as  a 
consequence  of  a  deliberately  but  subtly  in- 
duced process  of  change,  by  historical 
stealth  so  to  speak,  which  can  neither  be 
quickly  detected  nor  easily  resisted. 

The  West  must  shape  that  process  and 
give  it  historical  direction.  As  the  point  of 
departure  for  seeking  the  common  goal,  one 
can  envisage  a  strategy  combining  five 
broad  political,  economic  and  military  di- 
mensions. Some  involve  relatively  simple 
acts  and  can  be  summarized  succinctly; 
some  require  more  complicated  processes  of 
change,  are  t>ound  to  be  more  controversial, 
and  thus  require  a  fuller  Justification. 

first,  on  the  symbolic  plane.  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  heads  of  the  democratic 
West  as  a  whole,  perhaps  on  February  4, 
1985,  to  clarify  Jointly,  through  a  solemn 
declaration,  the  West's  attitude  toward  the 
historic  legacy  of  Yalta.  In  publicly  repudi- 
ating that  bequest— the  partition  of 
Europe— the  West  should  underline  Its  com- 
mitment to  a  restored  Ehirope,  free  of  extra- 
European  control.  It  should  stress  in  Its 
l)ellef  that  there  now  exists  a  genuine  Euro- 
pean political  Identity,  the  heir  to  Europe's 
civilization,  which  is  entitled  to  unfettered 
expression.  It  should  affirm  the  right  of 
every  European  nation  to  choose  Its  sociopo- 
litical system  in  keeping  with  Its  history  and 
tradition.  It  should  explicitly  reject  and  con- 
demn Moscow's  imposition  on  so  many  Eu- 
ropeans of  a  system  that  is  culturally  and 
politically  so  alien  to  them.  Finally,  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  positive  experience 
of  neutral  Austria  and  Finland,  it  should 
pledge  that  a  more  authentic  E^irope  would 
not  entail  the  extension  of  the  American 
sphere  of  influence  to  the  European  state 
frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  and  in  direct  connection  with  the 
renunciation  of  Yalta's  burden,  the  West 
should  simultaneously  reconfirm  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  This  is 
absolutely  essential,  for  otherwise  the  repu- 
diation of  Yalta  could  give  the  Soviets  the 
convenient  argument  that  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Poland  and  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
thereby  again  endangered.  The  Helsinki 
agreements  confirmed  the  durability  of  the 
existing  frontiers  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  eastern  nations  must  be  re- 
assured on  this  score.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Helsinki  agreements  legalized  and  institu- 
tionalized the  notion  that  the  West  has  a 
right  to  comment  on  the  internal  practices 
of  East  European  governments  and  that  re- 
spect of  human  rights  Is  a  general  Interna- 
tional obligation.  Accordingly,  the  repudi- 
ation of  Yalta's  historic  legacy  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
West's  commitment  to  peaceful  East-West 
relations,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
territorial  status  quo,  and  to  the  indivisibil- 
ity of  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

Moreover,  reaffirmation  of  the  continued 
Western  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  could  help  to  resolve  the  potentially 
fatal  Euro(}ean  ambivalence  regarding  Ger- 
many. The  fact  is  that,  while  the  Europeans 
resent  their  historic  partition,  they  fear 
almost  as  much  a  reunited  Germany,  There- 


fore, the  renunciation  of  YalUs  legacy— the 
division  of  Europe— should  be  accompanied 
by  an  explicit  pledge,  through  the  reaffir- 
mation of  Helsinki's  continued  relevance, 
that  the  purpose  of  healing  the  East-West 
rift  in  Europe  is  not  to  dismantle  any  exist- 
ing state  but  to  give  every  European  people 
the  opportunity  lo  participate  fully  in  wider 
all-European  cooperation.  In  that  context, 
the  division  of  Germany  need  not  be  undone 
through  formal  reunification  but  by  the 
gradual  emergence  of  a  much  less  threaten- 
ing loose  confederation  of  the  existing  two 
states. 

Third,  much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
these  symbolic  acts.  Western  Europe  should 
strive  to  create  the  maximum  number  of  op- 
portunities for  East  European  participation 
in  various  all-European  bodies.  There  is 
today  a  proliferation  of  such  institutions, 
both  private  and  public.  East  Europeans 
should  be  encouraged  quietly  but  system- 
Ically  to  increase  their  participation— even  if 
initially  only  as  ol)servers— in  such  bo<lies  as 
the  European  Parliament,  as  well  as  the 
myriad  of  more  specialized  technical  agen- 
cies. The  fostering  In  Eastern  Europe  of  the 
European  spirit,  and  of  greater  East  Europe- 
an recognition  that  there  Is  more  to  Europe 
today  than  meets  the  eye.  Is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  all  Europe.  But  a  new  burst  of 
energy  in  this  regard  is  much  needed. 

It  would  also  be  appropriate  for  the  major 
West  European  nations,  as  well  as  for  Amer- 
ica, to  sponsor  during  the  Yalta  year  of 
1985— on  either  a  private  or  public  basis— a 
series  of  seminars  smd  conferences  on  the 
future  of  post-YalU  Europe.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  invite  East  Europeans  to 
participate,  on  whatever  basis  is  possible.  In 
delil>erations  designed  to  forge  during  that 
year  a  wider  consensus  on  how  bet  to  undo 
peacefully  Yalta's  legacy. 

In  addition.  Western  Europe  should  reac- 
tivate efforts  previously  initiated  but  lately 
dormant  designed  to  encourage  closer  con- 
tacts and  eventually  even  some  form  of  col- 
laboration between  the  Common  Market 
and  Eastern  Europe.  In  different  ways,  both 
East  Germany  and  Yugoslavia  today  have 
practical  relationships  with  that  important 
West  European  entity.  Precisely  because  the 
present  Soviet  leadership  has  stepped  up  Its 
efforU  to  integrate  Eastern  Europe  Into  CO- 
MECON and  thus  to  bind  it  to  the  Soviet 
economy,  additional  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  is  now  badly  needed. 
Even  if  the  East  Europeans,  under  Soviet 
pressure,  were  to  rebuff  such  Western  ef- 
forts at  closer  contacts,  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  some  cooperative  projects,  the 
Western  initiative  would  still  have  a  positive 
effect.  The  recent  East  German  willingness 
to  risk  Soviet  displeasure  at  growing  inter- 
German  ties  reflects  the  widespread  desire 
as  well  as  economic  need  of  Extern  Europe 
for  closer  links  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
continued  economic  stagnation  of  the 
Soviet-type  economies  makes  the  timing  for 
greater  Western  activism  in  this  regard  par- 
ticularly propitious. 

Fourth,  and  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the 
preceding,  Europe  should  intensify  its  aid  to 
those  East  Europeans  who  are  struggling  ac- 
tively for  the  political  emancipation  of  East- 
em  Europe.  That  struggle  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  and  at  least  partially  also  the 
cause  of  evolutionary  change  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Only  too  often  do  West  European 
well-wishers  of  a  more  independent  Eastern 
Europe  look  askance  at  those  in  the  East 
who  undertake  more  direct  forms  of  strug- 
gle. While  cultivation  of  Eastern  European 
officials  enjoys  a  certain  fashionable  pres- 


tige in  Western  circles,  tangible  assistance 
to  those  resisting  toUliUrianism  is  viewed 
only  too  frequently  as  somehow  "in  the 
spirit  of  the  cold  war." 

Yet  a  division  of  labor  between  America 
and  Europe  in  which  the  former  is  seen  as 
alone  In  supporting  dissident  "subversion" 
while  the  latter  engages  exclusively  in  offi- 
cal  courtship  would  be  self-defeating.  West 
Europeans  should  undertake  to  provide  sup- 
port for  some  of  the  activities  that  America 
has  quite  generously,  for  Europe's  sake  as 
well  as  for  its  own,  sustained  for  more  than 
three  decades.  The  French  recently  have 
done  so  for  the  Polish  Solidarity  movement, 
and  so  have  some  other  Europeans.  Radio 
Paris  has  been  gaining  more  East  European 
listeners.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Germany,  for  example,  after  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  in  effect  endorsed  Woj- 
ct^h  Jaruzelskis  martial  law  in  Poland, 
confined  itself  to  truly  humanitarian  pri- 
vate philanthropy;  It  has  not  been  as  active 
as  it  could  be  in  sustaining  various  forms  of 
East  European  political  activity  designed  to 
induce  the  existing  regimes  to  transform 
themselves. 

In  subtle  but  sustained  fashion  West 
Europe  could  aid  the  East  Europeans  in 
such  efforts,  because  In  the  age  of  transis- 
tors and  mass  conununications  totalitarian 
control  can  be  pierced,  with  positive  politi- 
cal effect.  Western  Europe  should,  after  all, 
be  a  direct  partner  in  the  struggle  for  Eu- 
rope's future,  and  a  well-funded  Franco- 
Britlsh-German-Italian  consortium  (a  Foun- 
dation for  a  Post- Yalta  Europe)  to  aid  East 
European  efforts  to  emancipate  peacefully 
the  eastern  portion  of  Europe  would  be  an 
appropriate  and  long  overdue  contribution. 

Fifth,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  funda- 
mental rethinking  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Western  security  and  political  change 
in  Europe  as  a  whole.  The  West  can  make 
the  needed  adjustment,  and  America— since 
it  plays  the  central  military  role— shoiild 
take  the  lead  to  that  end.  America  is  needed 
in  Europe  to  deter  Russia  not  only  from 
military  aggression  but  from  political  In- 
timidation. That  Is  obvious  and  it  Justifies 
NATO  and  the  American  mUltary  presence 
on  the  continent.  But  an  American  military 
presence  that  reduces  the  incentive  for  the 
Europeans  to  unite  politically,  yet  simulU- 
neously  increases  the  incentive  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  stay  put  militarily  In  central  and  east- 
em  Europe,  is  a  military  presence  not 
guided  by  a  subtle  political-historical  calcu- 
lus. A  more  sensitive  calibration  of  the  polit- 
ical-military equation  is  needed  in  order  to 
safeguard  Western  Europe  while  promoting 
change  in  the  East-West  relationship. 

If  Europe  is  to  emerge  politically,  it  must 
assume  a  more  direct  role  in  Its  own  de- 
fense. A  Europe  that  plays  a  larger  defense 
role  will  require  a  lesser,  or  at  least  a  rede- 
fined, American  military  presence.  A  Europe 
that  can  defend  Itself  more  on  Its  own  Is  a 
Europe  that  is  also  politically  more  vital, 
while  less  challenging  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  than  a 
Europe  with  a  large  American  military  pres- 
ence In  Its  very  center.  Such  a  Europe  would 
then  be  better  able  to  satisfy  the  East  Euro- 
pean yearning  for  closer  association  without 
such  association  being  tantamount  to  an 
American  defeat  of  Russia. 

But  Europe  must  be  prodded  to  move  In 
that  direction.  Left  as  It  is,  Europe's  cultur- 
al hedonism  and  political  complacence  will 
ensure  that  not  much  Is  done.  Even  the 
modest  1978  NATO  commitment  to  a  three 
percent  per  annum  increase  in  defense  ex- 
penditures was  not  honored  by  most  Euro- 


p>ean  states.  America  should,  therefore,  initi- 
ate a  longer-term  process  to  alter  the  nature 
of  Its  military  presence  in  Europe  gradually, 
while  making  it  clear  to  the  Europeans  that 
the  change  is  not  an  act  of  anger  or  a  threat 
(&  la  the  Mansfield  resolution)  but  rather 
the  product  of  a  deliberate  strategy  de- 
signed to  promote  Europe's  unity  and  its 
historic  restoration. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States  in  NATO 
should  be  responsible  primarily  for  offset- 
ting Soviet  strategic  power,  thus  deterring 
both  a  Soviet  attack  or  nuclear  blackmail. 
But  on  the  ground,  the  defense  of  E^irope 
over  the  next  decade  should  l)ecome  an  even 
more  predominantly  European  responsibil- 
ity. The  needed  process  of  replacing  gradu- 
ally but  not  totally  (and  certainly  not  in 
Berlin)  the  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  could 
perhaps  be  accelerated  if.  through  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
talks  or  otherwise,  the  Soviet  Union  were 
willing  to  reciprocate  by  comparable  with- 
drawals of  Its  own  ground  forces.  But,  in 
any  case.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate European  efforts  to  assume  great- 
er responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
not  only  on  a  purely  national  basis  but 
through  enhanced  European  defense  coordi- 
nation. 

The  United  States  should  particularly  en- 
courage efforts  at  increased  Franco-German 
military  cooperation  and  eventual  integra- 
tion. France  has  a  historic  awareness  of  a 
Eiuopean  identity  while  Germany  chafes 
under  Europe's  partition.  A  FYanco-Germa- 
ny  army  would  have  the  manpwwer.  the  re- 
sources, and  the  fighting  potential  to  pick 
up  the  slack  created  by  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  American  combat  presence  on  the 
ground.  The  eventual  fusion  of  these  two 
national  forces  into  a  joint  combat  force 
would  represent  a  giant  step  toward  a  politi- 
cally more  vital  Europe,  yet  a  Europe  which 
would  be  less  conflictual  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  a  Europe  hosting  a  large  U.S. 
army  and  less  threatening  to  Eastern 
Europe  than  a  Europe  with  a  powerful  sepa- 
rate German  army.  A  gradually  reduced 
U.S.  ground  presence  would  in  tum  create 
pressure  from  even  the  existing  East  Euro- 
pean regimes  for  a  conunensurate  Soviet  re- 
deployment, thereby  gradually  creating  a 
more  flexible  political  situation. 

To  move  Euitjpe  in  this  direction,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  take  the  first 
steps,  even  perhaps  unilaterally  through  a 
ten-year  program  of  annual  cuts  in  the  level 
of  the  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe.  But 
these  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  context 
of  an  articulated  strategy  that  has  a  con- 
structive political  as  well  as  military  ration- 
ale. Its  political  purpose  should  be  openly 
proclaimed:  to  create  the  setting  for  Eu- 
rope's restoration  and.  through  it,  also  for  a 
more  sUble  East-West  relationship.  It 
would  also  have  to  be  made  clear  that  some 
American  combat  forces  would  remain  in 
Europe,  as  they  do  in  Korea,  thereby  ensur- 
ing immediate  American  engagement  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  Moreover,  continued 
American  strategic  protection  of  Europe 
should  not  remain  confined  only  to  the  pos- 
sible employment  of  nuclear  weaponry.  It 
should  over  time,  with  technological  ad- 
vance, be  enhanced  to  include  also  some 
strategic  defense.  As  strategic  defense  for 
America  becomes  more  viable,  it  should  be  a 
major  American  goal  to  extend  some  of  its 
protection  to  Europe  as  well. 

A  division  of  labor  in  NATO  along  the 
foregoing  lines  would  make  it  much  easier 
to  consider  by  Yalta's  fiftieth  aimiversary 
also  those  East-West  security  and  political 
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arrangements  which  at  the  moment  seem 
premature.  unrealistic.  or  excessively 
threatening  to  America  or  to  Russia.  These 
could  include  demilitarized  or  nuclear-free 
zones  or  extension  of  the  Austrian-type  neu- 
trality to  other  areas,  including  later  even 
to  a  loosely  confederated  Germany.  It  would 
encourage  a  process  of  change  permitting 
the  latent  or  frustrated  West  and  East  Eu- 
ropean impulses  for  the  restoration  of 
Europe  gradually  to  surface.  Eventually,  it 
would  permit  Europe  to  emerge,  and  to  play 
a  major  role  on  the  Eurasian  continent, 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union.  India  and 
China,  while  helping  to  ensure  through  its 
links  with  America  that  no  single  power 
dominates  that  geopolitically  vital  conti- 
nent. 

VlII 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Yalta  is  only 
ten  years  away.  It  should  t>e  our  shared  goal 
to  fashion  by  then  political-military  ar- 
rangements which,  instead  of  perpetuating 
the  division  of  Europe— and  perhaps  even 
prompting  West  Europe's  political  decay, 
create  the  preconditions  for  peacefully  un- 
doing Yalta.  A  Western  Europe  essentially 
self-reliant  in  regional  defense,  while  cov- 
ered by  the  U.S.  system  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence and  also  eventually  by  U.S.  strategic 
defense,  would  be  a  Western  Europe  more 
capable  of  pursuing  a  positive  policy  toward 
the  East  without  fear  of  domination  by 
Moscow.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  Europe- 
ans can  restore  Europe;  it  cannot  be  done 
for  them  by  others. 

To  be  sure.  Moscow  will  resist  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Europeans.  No  empire  dissolves 
itself  voluntarily— at  least  not  until  it  be- 
comes evident  that  accommodation  to  grad- 
ual dissolution  is  preferable  to  the  rising 
costs  of  preserving  the  imtjerial  system.  So 
it  will  be  also  with  the  Soviet  empire. 
Moscow  will  violently  protest  any  Western 
disavowal  of  Yalta's  legacy  and  will  accuse 
the  West  of  worsening  East-West  relations: 
that  is  only  to  be  expected.  But  such  public 
disavowal  is  the  necessary  point  of  depar- 
ture for  more  focused  efforts  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans gradually  to  undo  their  continent's 
division.  Once  that  historic  commitment  has 
been  made,  these  efforts,  as  recommended 
here,  need  not  be  either  aggressive  or  ini- 
tially even  very  explicit.  As  time  passes, 
with  the  organic  growth  of  a  larger  Europe 
gathering  momentum,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  Kremlin  to  resist 
a  process  that  over  time  may  acquire  the 
hallmarks  of  historical  inevitability.  At 
some  point,  then,  even  the  Soviets  may  find 
it  useful  to  codify  some  new  neutrality  ar- 
rangements in  central  Europe  and  to  reduce 
and  eventually  to  remove  their  occupation 
forces. 

One  should  not  underestimate  in  this  con- 
nection Moscow's  adaptability.  Despite  his 
ruthlessness.  even  Stalin  accommodated 
himself  to  the  reality  of  an  indpendent 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland:  Khrushchev  to 
a  Polish  peasantry  free  from  collectivization 
and  to  a  separate  Romanian  foreign  policy: 
Brezhnev  to  "goulash  communism"  in  Hun- 
gary and  to  army  rule  in  Poland.  Why  then 
should  not  the  next  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  be  pressed  also  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  even  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  people  would  be  better  served  by  a 
less  frustrated  and  oppressed  east-central 
Europe,  partaking  more  directly  of  the  l)en- 
efits  of  all-European  cooperation? 

As  divided  Europe  enters  the  fifth  decade 
after  Yalta,  it  is  important  to  reiterate  that 
undoing  Yalta  cannot  involve  a  precise  blue- 
print or  a  single  dramatic  Initiative.  The 


shape  of  the  future  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
neat  plan,  with  specific  phases  and  detailed 
agreements.  Rather,  it  requires  an  explicit 
commitment  and  a  sense  of  strategic  direc- 
tion for  a  process  of  change  that  is  bound  to 
have  also  its  own  dynamic.  In  any  case,  for 
America  the  emergence  of  a  more  vital 
Europe  would  be  a  positive  outcome,  for  ul- 
timately a  pluralistic  world  is  In  America's 
true  interest.  Moreover,  such  a  development 
would  avert  the  major  danger  that  if  Yalta's 
legacy  is  not  deliberately— though  peaceful- 
ly—undone in  the  East,  it  will  eventually 
become  the  reality  in  the  West.  In  other 
words.  Yalta  must  be  consigned  to  Europe's 
past  if  it  is  not  to  become  Europe's  future. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Boren  and  I  announced  on 
Friday  our  intention  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  link  an  opening  of 
Japan's  markets  to  extension  of  the 
limits  on  Japanese  auto  imports. 

Obviously,  we  view  the  $123  billion 
trade  deficit  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  The  largest  single  contributor 
to  this  horrifying  deficit  is  Japan,  with 
which  nation  we  posted  a  stunning 
deficit  of  $37  billion  in  1984. 

We  believe  that  Japan  must  increase 
its  purchases  of  American  goods  and 
services  if  it  expects  an  end  to  the 
limits  on  its  auto  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  time  that  Japan's 
litany  of  empty  promises  give  way  to 
results.  It  is  time  for  Japan  to  do  what 
it  says  it  intends  to  do:  open  its  mar- 
kets, and  now. 

I  rise  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
following  Senators  will  cosponsor  otu* 
resolution  when  it  is  formally  intro- 
duced: 

Senators  Abdnor,  Andrews,  Baucus, 

BiNGAMAN,       BtniOICK,       DiXON,       DODD, 

Eagleton,  Pord,  Garn.  Heftjn,  Heinz, 
Kennedy,  Lautenberg.  Levin.  Mitch- 
ell, Pressler,  Proxmire.  Quaitle, 
Riegle,  Simon.  Specter,  and  Warner. 

Several  Senators  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  prepare  floor  statements  for 
the  formal  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Moreover,  we  expect  that  several 
additional  cosponsors  will  Join  be- 
tween now  and  the  date  of  introduc- 
tion. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  the  text  of  our 
resolution.  I  ask  that  the  text  be  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Sen- 
ator BoREN  and  I  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  initial  response  to  our 
Dear  Colleague  letter,  which  was  dis- 
tributed on  Tuesday. 

The  strong  support  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving suggests  to  me  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  secure  a  rollcall  vote  in 
the  Senate  at  an  early  date. 

Clearly,  Senator  Boren  and  I  believe 
the  time  is  right  for  Congress  to  send 
a  clear,  strong  signal  to  Japan,  and  to 
the  administration,  that  our  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  has  to  come 
down,  and  quicldy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

danrorth-boren  resolution  0i«  united 
States-Japan  Trade 

Whereas,  the  United  States  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  reached  the  un- 
precedented level  of  $37  billion  in  1984— ac- 
counting for  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
United  SUtes  deficit  with  the  world: 

Whereas,  this  unprecedented  bilateral  def- 
icit was  accumulated  in  spite  of  significant 
growth  in  the  Japanese  economy: 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  free  trade  pro- 
vide for  trade  flows  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  each  nation's  comparative  advan- 
tage: 

Whereas,  Japan  has  extensive  access  to 
the  United  States  market  for  products 
where  Japan  has  comparative  advantage; 

Whereas,  United  SUtes  exporters  lack 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  forest  products,  key  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  certain  services  where 
the  United  States  has  comparative  advan- 
tage: 

Whereas,  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  rela- 
tive to  the  yen  effectively  subsidizes  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States  and  taxes 
United  States  exports  to  Japan; 

Whereas,  despite  the  voluntary  restraint, 
Japanese  autos  continue  to  account  for  ap- 
proximately 2  million  cars  imported  into  the 
United  States  market — contributing  over 
$20  bUlion  to  the  bilateral  trade  deficit: 

Whereas,  years  of  negotiating  with  Japan 
to  secure  meaningful  improvements  in 
market  access  for  competitive  United  States 
exports  have  been  largely  unsuccessful: 

Whereas,  many  other  countries  experi- 
ence comparable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  the  Japanese  market: 

Whereas,  an  end  to  the  voluntary  re- 
straint on  autos  without  a  comparable  im- 
provement in  access  for  competitive  United 
States  exports  to  the  Japanese  market  will 
severely  exacerbate  the  bilateral  trade  defi- 
cit: 

Whereas,  this  deficit  has  the  potential  of 
undermining  the  entire  range  of  bilateral 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  volun- 
tary restraint  on  Japanese  autos  not  be 
ended  until  United  States  exports  to  Japan 
are  substantially  increased  and  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  substan- 
tially reduced. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  AD- 
DRESS-MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  17 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress, 
honored  guests,  and  fellow  citizens.  I 
come  before  you  to  report  on  the  state 
of  our  Union.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that,  after  4  years  of  united 
effort,  the  American  people  have 
brought    forth    a    Nation    renewed— 


stronger,  freer,  and  more  secure  than 
before. 

Pour  years  ago,  we  began  to 
change— forever,  I  hope— our  assump- 
tions about  Government  and  its  place 
in  our  lives.  Out  of  that  change  has 
come  great  and  robust  growth— in  our 
confidence,  our  economy,  and  our  role 
in  the  world. 

Tonight,  America  is  stronger  because 
of  the  values  we  hold  dear.  We  believe 
faith  and  freedom  must  be  our  guiding 
stars,  for  they  show  us  truth,  make  us 
brave,  give  us  hope,  and  leave  us  wiser 
than  we  were.  Our  progress  l>egan  not 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  our  families,  communities,  work- 
places, and  voluntary  groups  which, 
together,  are  unleashing  the  invincible 
spirit  of  one  great  Nation  under  God. 
Pour  years  ago,  we  said  we  would  in- 
vigorate our  economy  by  giving  people 
greater  freedom  and  incentives  to  take 
risks,  and  letting  them  keep  more  of 
what  they  earned. 

We  did  what  we  promised,  and  a 
great  industrial  giant  is  reborn.  To- 
night we  can  take  pride  in  25  straight 
months  of  economic  growth,  the 
strongest  in  34  years;  a  3-year  inflation 
average  of  3.9  percent,  the  lowest  in  17 
years;  and  7.3  million  new  Jobs  in  2 
years,  with  more  of  our  citizens  work- 
ing than  ever  before. 

New  freedom  in  our  lives  has  planted 
the  rich  seeds  for  future  success: 

For  an  America  of  wisdom  that 
honors  the  family,  knowing  that  as 
the  family  goes,  so  goes  our  civiliza- 
tion; 

For  an  America  of  vision  that  sees 
tomorrow's  dreams  in  the  learning  and 
hard  work  we  do  today; 

For  an  America  of  courage  whose 
servicemen  and  women,  even  as  we 
meet,  proudly  stand  watch  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom; 

For  an  America  of  compassion  that 
opens  its  heart  to  those  who  cry  out 
for  help. 

We  have  begun  well.  But  it's  only  a 
beginning.  We  are  not  here  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  what  we  have 
done,  but  to  challenge  ourselves  to 
finish  what  has  not  yet  been  done. 

We  are  here  to  speak  for  millions  in 
our  inner  cities  who  long  for  real  Jobs, 
safe  neighborhoods,  and  schools  that 
truly  teach.  We  are  here  to  speak  for 
the  American  farmer,  the  entrepre- 
neur, and  every  worker  in  industries 
fighting  to  modernize  and  compete. 
And,  yes.  we  are  here  to  stand,  and 
proudly  so,  for  all  who  struggle  to 
break  free  from  totalitarianism;  for  all 
who  know  in  their  hearts  that  free- 
dom is  the  one  true  path  to  peace  and 
human  happiness. 

Proverbs  tells  us,  without  a  vision 
the  people  perish.  When  asked  what 
great  principle  holds  our  Union  to- 
gether, Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Some- 
thing in  [the]  Declaration  giving  liber- 
ty, not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 


country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all 
future  time." 

We  honor  the  giants  of  our  history 
not  by  going  back,  but  forward  to  the 
dreams  their  vision  foresaw.  My  fellow 
citizens,  this  Nation  is  poised  for 
greatness.  The  time  has  come  to  pro- 
ceed toward  a  great  new  challenge— a 
Second  American  Revolution  of  hope 
and  opportunity;  a  revolution  carrying 
us  to  new  heights  of  progress  by  push- 
ing back  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
space;  a  revolution  of  spirit  that  taps 
the  soul  of  America,  enabling  us  to 
summon  greater  strength  than  we 
have  ever  known;  and,  a  revolution 
that  carries  beyond  our  shores  the 
golden  promise  of  human  freedom  in  a 
world  at  peace. 

Let  us  begin  by  challenging  conven- 
tional wisdom:  There  are  no  con- 
straints on  the  human  mind,  no  walls 
around  the  human  spirit,  no  barriers 
to  our  progress  except  those  we  our- 
selves erect.  Already,  pushing  down 
tax  rates  has  freed  our  economy  to 
vault  forward  to  record  growth. 

In  Europe,  they  call  it  "the  Ameri- 
can Miracle."  Day  by  day,  we  are  shat- 
tering accepted  notions  of  what  is  pos- 
sible. When  I  was  growing  up,  we 
failed  to  see  how  a  new  thing  called 
radio  would  transform  our  market- 
place. Well,  today  many  have  not  yet 
seen  how  advances  in  technology  are 
transforming  our  lives. 

In  the  late  1950's,  workers  at  the 
AT«&T  semiconductor  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania produced  five  transistors  a 
day  for  $7.50  apiece.  They  now 
produce  over  a  million  for  less  than  a 
penny  apiece. 

New  laser  techniques  could  revolu- 
tionize heart  bypass  surgery,  cut  diag- 
nosis time  for  viruses  linked  to  cancer 
from  weeks  to  minutes,  reduce  hospi- 
tal costs  dramatically,  and  hold  out 
new  promise  for  saving  human  lives. 

Our  automobile  Industry  has  over- 
hauled assembly  lines,  increased 
worker  productivity,  and  is  competi- 
tive once  again. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
ability  to  produce  more,  do  more,  be 
more.  Our  economy  is  not  getting 
older  and  weaker,  it's  getting  younger 
and  stronger;  it  doesn't  need  rest  and 
supervision,  it  needs  new  challenge 
and  greater  freedom.  And  that  word— 
freedom— is  the  key  to  the  Second 
American  Revolution  we  mean  to 
bring  about. 

Let  us  move  together  with  an  histor- 
ic reform  of  tax  simplification  for  fair- 
ness and  growth.  Last  year,  I  asked 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  to  develop 
a  plan  to  simplify  the  tax  code,  so  aU 
taxpayers  would  be  treated  more 
fairly,  and  personal  tax  rates  could 
come  further  down. 

We  have  cut  tax  rates  by  almost  25 
percent,  yet  the  tax  system  remains 
unfair  and  limits  our  potential  for 
growth.  Exclusions  and  exemptions 
cause  similar  incomes  to  be  taxed  at 


different  levels.  Low-income  families 
face  steep  tax  barriers  that  make  hard 
lives  even  harder.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  produced  an  excellent 
reform  plan  whose  principles  will 
guide  the  final  proposal  we  will  ask 
you  to  enact. 

One  thing  that  tax  reform  will  not 
be  is  a  tax  increase  in  disguise.  We  will 
not  Jeopardize  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction  families  need.  We  will 
reduce  personal  tax  rates  as  low  as 
possible  by  removing  many  tax  prefer- 
ences. We  will  propose  a  top  rate  of  no 
more  than  35  percent,  and  possibly 
lower.  And  we  will  propose  reducing 
corporate  rates  while  maintaining  in- 
centives for  capital  formation. 

To  encourage  opportunity  and  Jobs 
rather  than  dependency  and  welfare, 
we  will  propose  that  individuals  living 
at  or  near  the  poverty  line  be  totally 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  To 
restore  fairness  to  families,  we  will 
propose  increasing  significantly  the 
personal  exemption. 

Tonight,  I  am  instructing  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  to  begin  work- 
ing with  congressional  authors  and 
committees  for  bipartisan  legislation 
conforming  to  these  principles.  We 
will  call  upon  the  American  people  for 
support,  and  upon  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  chamber.  Together,  we 
can  pass,  this  year,  a  tax  bill  for  fair- 
ness, simplicity,  and  growth  making 
this  economy  the  engine  of  our 
dreams,  and  America  the  investment 
capital  of  the  world— so  let  us  begin. 

Tax  simplification  will  be  a  giant 
step  toward  unleashing  the  tremen- 
dous pent-up  power  of  our  economy. 
But  a  Second  American  Revolution 
must  carry  the  promise  of  opportunity 
for  all.  It  is  time  to  liberate  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  the  most  distressed 
areas  of  our  country. 

This  Government  will  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility to  help  those  in  need.  But 
policies  that  increase  dependency, 
break  up  families,  and  destroy  self-re- 
spect are  not  progressive,  they  are  re- 
actionary. Despite  our  strides  in  civil 
rights,  blacks,  hispanics,  and  all  mi- 
norities will  not  have  full  and  equal 
power  untU  they  have  full  economic 
power. 

We  have  rei>eatedly  sought  passage 
of  enterprise  zones  to  help  those  in 
the  abandoned  comers  of  our  land 
find  Jobs,  learn  skills,  and  build  better 
lives.  This  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
we  agree:  There  must  be  no  forgotten 
Americans.  Let  us  place  new  dreams  in 
a  million  hearts  and  create  a  new  gen- 
eration of  entrepreneurs  by  passing 
enterprise  zones  this  year. 

Nor  must  we  lose  the  chance  to  pass 
our  Youth  Employment  Opportunity 
Wage  proposal.  We  can  help  teenagers 
who  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  find  summer  Jobs,  so  they  can 
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linow  the  pride  of  work,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  their  futures. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  which  has  a 
nearly  two-thirds  job  placement  rate. 
Passage  of  tuition  tax  credits  and  edu- 
cation and  health  care  vouchers  will 
help  working  families  shop  for  services 
they  need. 

Our  Administration  is  already  en- 
couraging certain  low-income  public 
housing  residents  to  own  and  manage 
their  own  dwellings.  It  is  time  all 
public  housing  residents  have  that  op- 
portunity of  ownership. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help 
create  a  new  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
But  States  and  localities,  many  of 
which  enjoy  surpluses  from  the  recov- 
ery, must  not  permit  their  tax  and  reg- 
ulatory policies  to  stand  as  barriers  to 
growth. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  stop 
spreading  dependency  and  start 
spreading  opportunity;  that  we  wUl 
stop  spreading  bondage  and  start 
spreading  freedom. 

There  are  some  who  say  growth  ini- 
tiatives must  await  final  action  on  def- 
icit reductions.  Well,  the  best  way  to 
reduce  deficits  is  through  economic 
growth.  More  businesses  will  \ye  start- 
ed, more  investments  made,  more  jobs 
created,  and  more  people  will  be  on 
payrolls  paying  taxes.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  Government  spending  is  to 
reduce  the  need  for  spending  by  in- 
creasing prosperity.  Each  added  per- 
centage point  per  year  of  real  G.N.P. 
growth  will  lead  to  a  cumulative  reduc- 
tion in  deficits  of  nearly  $200  billion 
over  5  years. 

To  move  steadily  toward  a  balanced 
budget  we  must  also  lighten  Govern- 
ment's claim  on  our  total  economy. 
We  will  not  do  this  by  raising  taxes. 
We  must  make  sure  that  our  economy 
grows  faster  than  growth  in  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  our 
Fiscal  Year  1986  budget,  overall  Gov- 
ernment program  spending  will  be 
frozen  at  the  current  level;  it  must  not 
be  one  dime  higher  than  Fiscal  Year 
1985.  Three  points  are  key: 

First,  the  social  safety  net  for  the  el- 
derly, needy,  disabled,  and  unem- 
ployed wiU  be  left  intact.  Growth  of 
our  major  health  care  programs,  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  will  be  slowed,  but 
protections  for  the  elderly  and  needy 
will  be  preserved. 

Second,  we  must  not  relax  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  military  strength  just 
as  we  near  our  goal  of  a  fully 
equipped,  trained,  and  ready  profes- 
sional corps.  National  security  is  Gov- 
ernment's first  responsibility,  so,  in 
past  years,  defense  spending  took 
about  half  the  Federal  budget.  Today 
it  takes  less  than  a  third. 

We  have  already  reduced  our 
planned  defense  expenditures  by 
nearly  $100  billion  over  the  past  4 
years,  and  reduced  projected  spending 
again  this  year.  You  know,  we  only 


have  a  military  industrial  complex 
until  a  time  of  danger.  Then  it  be- 
comes the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Spending  for  defense  is  investing  in 
things  that  are  priceless:  peace  and 
freedom. 

Third,  we  must  reduce  or  eliminate 
costly  Government  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, deregulation  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  led  to  cheaper  airfares,  but 
on  Amtrak  taxpayers  pay  about  $35 
per  passenger  every  time  an  Amtrak 
train  leaves  the  station.  It's  time  we 
ended  this  huge  Federal  subsidy. 

Our  farm  program  costs  have  quad- 
rupled in  recent  years.  Yet  I  know 
from  visiting  farmers,  many  in  great 
financial  distress,  that  we  need  an  or- 
derly transition  to  a  market-oriented 
farm  economy.  We  can  help  farmers 
l)est.  not  by  expanding  Federal  pay- 
ments, but  by  making  fundamental  re- 
forms, keeping  interest  rates  heading 
down,  and  knocking  down  foreign 
trade  barriers  to  American  farm  ex- 
ports. 

We  are  moving  ahead  with  Grace 
Commission  reforms  to  eliminate 
waste,  and  improve  Government's 
management  practices.  In  the  long 
nm,  we  must  protect  the  taxpayers 
from  Government.  I  ask  again  that 
you  pass,  as  32  States  have  now  called 
for,  an  amendment  mandating  the 
Federal  Government  spend  no  more 
than  it  takes  in.  And  I  ask  for  the  au- 
thority used  responsibly  by  43  Gover- 
nors to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priations bills.  Senator  Mattingly  has 
introduced  a  bill  permitting  a  2-year 
trial  rim  of  the  line-item  veto.  I  hope 
you  will  pass  and  send  that  legislation 
to  my  desk. 

Nearly  50  years  of  Government 
living  beyond  its  means  has  brought  us 
to  a  time  of  reckoning.  Ours  is  but  a 
moment  in  history.  But  one  moment 
of  courage,  idealism,  and  bipartisan 
unity  can  change  American  history 
forever. 

Sound  monetary  policy  is  key  to 
long-running  economic  strength  and 
stability.  We  wlU  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
seeking  a  steady  policy  that  ensures 
price  stability,  without  keeping  inter- 
est rates  artificially  high  or  needlessly 
holding  down  growth. 

Reducing  unneeded  red  tape  and 
regulations,  and  deregulating  the 
energy,  transportation,  and  financial 
industries,  have  unleashed  new  compe- 
tition, giving  consumers  more  choices, 
better  services,  and  lower  prices.  In 
just  one  set  of  grant  programs  we  have 
reduced  905  pages  of  regulations  to  31. 

We  seek  to  fully  deregulate  natural 
gas  to  bring  on  new  supplies  and  bring 
us  closer  to  energy  Independence.  Con- 
sistant  with  safety  standards,  we  will 
continue  removing  restraints  on  the 
bus  and  railroad  industries;  we  will 
soon  send  up  legislation  to  return  Con- 
rail  to  the  private  sector,  where  it  be- 


longs: and  we  will  support  further  de- 
regulation of  the  trucking  industry. 

Every  dollar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  take  from  us.  every  de- 
cision it  does  not  make  for  us.  will 
make  our  economy  stronger,  our  lives 
more  abundant,  our  future  more  free. 

Our  Second  American  Revolution 
will  push  on  to  new  possibilities  not 
only  on  Earth— but  in  the  next  fron- 
tier of  space.  Despite  budget  re- 
straints, we  will  seek  record  funding 
for  research  and  development. 

We  have  seen  the  success  of  the 
space  shuttle.  Now  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop a  permanently-manned  Space 
Station,  and  new  opportunities  for 
free  enterprise.  In  the  next  decade, 
Americans  and  our  friends  around  the 
world  will  be  living  and  working  to- 
gether in  space. 

In  the  zero-gravity  of  space  we  could 
manufacture  in  30  days  lifesaving 
medicines  it  would  take  30  years  to 
make  on  Earth.  We  can  make  crystals 
of  exceptional  purity  to  produce  super 
computers,  creating  jobs,  technologies, 
and  medical  breakthroughs  beyond 
anything  we  ever  dreamed  possible. 

As  we  do  all  this,  we  will  continue  to 
protect  our  natural  resources.  We  will 
seek  reauthorization  and  expanded 
funding  for  the  Superfund  program, 
to  continue  cleaning  up  hazardous 
waste  sites  which  threaten  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

There  is  another  great  heritage  to 
speak  of  this  evening.  Of  all  the 
changes  that  have  swept  America  the 
past  4  years,  none  brings  greater 
promise  than  our  rediscovery  of  the 
values  of  faith,  freedom,  family,  work, 
and  neighborhood. 

We  see  signs  of  renewal  in  increased 
attendance  in  places  of  worship;  re- 
newed optimism  and  faith  in  our 
future;  love  of  country  rediscovered  by 
our  young  who  are  leading  the  way. 
We  have  rediscovered  that  work  is 
good  in  and  of  itself;  that  it  enables  us 
to  create  and  contribute  no  matter 
how  seemingly  humble  our  jobs.  We 
have  seen  a  powerful  new  current 
from  an  old  and  honorable  tradition- 
American  generosity. 

From  thousands  answering  Peace 
Corps  appeals  to  help  boost  food  pro- 
duction in  Africa,  to  millions  volun- 
teering time,  corporations  adopting 
schools,  and  communities  pulling  to- 
gether to  help  the  neediest  among  us 
at  home,  we  have  refound  our  values— 
we  have  refound  America.  Private 
sector  initiatives  are  crucial  to  our 
future. 

I  thank  the  Congress  for  passing 
equal  access  legislation  giving  religious 
groups  the  same  right  to  use  class- 
rooms after  school  that  other  groups 
enjoy.  But  no  citizen  need  tremble, 
nor  the  world  shudder,  if  a  child 
stands  in  a  classroom  and  breathes  a 
prayer.  We  ask  you  again— give  chil- 


dren back  a  right  they  had  for  a  centu- 
ry-and-a-half  or  more. 

The  question  of  abortion  grips  our 
Nation.  Abortion  is  either  the  taking 
of  human  life,  or  it  isn't;  and  if  it  is— 
and  medical  technology  is  increasingly 
showing  it  is— it  must  he  stopped. 

It  is  a  terrible  irony  that  while  some 
turn  to  abortion,  so  many  others  who 
cannot  become  parents  cry  out  for 
children  to  adopt.  We  have  room  for 
these  children;  we  can  fill  the  cradles 
of  those  who  want  a  child  to  love.  To- 
night I  ask  the  Congress  to  move  this 
year  on  legislation  to  protect  the 
unborn. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we're  re- 
turning to  excellence,  and  again,  the 
heroes  are  our  people,  not  Govern- 
ment. We're  stressing  basics  of  disci- 
pline, rigorous  testing,  and  homework, 
while  helping  children  become  com- 
puter-smart as  well.  For  20  years. 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  of  our 
high  school  students  went  down.  But 
now  they  have  gone  up  2  of  the  last  3 
years. 

We  must  go  forward  in  our  commit- 
ment to  the  new  basics,  giving  parents 
greater  authority  and  making  sure 
good  teachers  are  rewarded  for  hard 
work  and  achievement  through  merit 

Of  all  the  changes  in  the  past  20 
years,  none  has  more  threatened  our 
sense  of  national  well-being  than  the 
explosion  of  violent  crime.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  been  attacked  to  be  a 
victim.  The  woman  who  must  run  to 
her  car  after  shopping  at  night  is  a 
victim;  the  couple  draping  their  door 
with  locks  and  chains  are  victims;  as  Is 
the  tired,  decent  cleaning  woman  who 
can't  ride  a  subway  home  without 
being  afraid. 

We  do  not  seek  to  violate  rights  of 
defendants.  But  shouldn't  we  feel 
more  compassion  for  victims  of  crime 
than  for  those  who  commit  crime?  For 
the  first  time  In  20  years,  the  crime 
index  has  fallen  2  years  in  a  row;  we've 
convicted  over  7.400  drug  offenders, 
and  put  them,  as  well  as  leaders  of  or- 
ganized crime,  behind  bars  in  record 
numbers. 

But  we  must  do  more.  I  urge  the 
House  to  follow  the  Senate  and  enact 
proposals  permitting  use  of  all  reliable 
evidence  that  police  officers  acquire  in 
good  faith.  These  proposals  would  also 
reform  the  habeus  corpus  laws  and 
allow,  in  keeping  with  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty  where 
necessary. 

There  can  be  no  economic  revival  in 
ghettos  when  the  most  violent  among 
us  are  allowed  to  roam  free.  It  Is  time 
we  restored  domestic  tranquility.  And 
we  mean  to  do  just  that. 

Just  as  we  are  positioned  as  never 
before  to  secure  justice  In  our  econo- 
my, we  are  poised  as  never  before  to 
create  a  safer,  freer,  more  peaceful 
world. 


Our  alliances  are  stronger  than  ever. 
Our  economy  Is  stronger  than  ever. 
We  have  resumed  our  historic  role  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world— and  all  of 
these  together  are  a  great  force  for 
peace. 

Since  1981.  we  have  been  committed 
to  seeking  fair  and  verifiable  arms 
agreements  that  would  lower  the  risk 
of  war  and  reduce  the  size  of  nuclear 
arsenals.  Now  our  determination  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  has  influ- 
enced the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Our  negotiators 
must  be  able  to  go  to  that  table  with 
the  united  support  of  the  American 
people.  All  of  us  have  no  greater 
dream  than  to  see  the  day  when  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  banned  from  this 
Earth  forever. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play  In  modernizing  our  de- 
fenses, thus  supporting  our  chances 
for  a  meaningful  arms  agreement. 
Your  vote  this  spring  on  the  Peace- 
keeper missile  will  be  a  critical  test  of 
our  resolve  to  maintain  the  strength 
we  need  and  move  toward  mutual  and 
verifiable  arms  reductions. 

For  the  past  20  years  we  have  be- 
lieved that  no  war  will  be  launched  as 
long  as  each  side  knows  it  can  retaliate 
with  a  deadly  counter-strike.  Well,  I 
believe  there  Is  a  better  way  of  elimi- 
nating the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

It  Is  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
aimed  at  finding  a  non-nuclear  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  the  most 
hopeful  possibility  of  the  nuclear  age. 
But  it  is  not  well  understood. 

Some  say  it  will  bring  war  to  the 
heavens— but  its  purpose  is  to  deter 
war.  in  the  heavens  and  on  Earth. 
Some  say  the  research  would  be  ex- 
pensive. Perhaps,  but  it  could  save  mil- 
lions of  lives.  Indeed  humanity  Itself. 
Some  say  If  we  build  such  a  system, 
the  Soviets  will  build  a  defense  system 
of  their  own.  Well,  they  already  have 
strategic  defenses  that  surpass  ours;  a 
civil  defense  system,  where  we  have 
almost  none;  and  a  research  program 
covering  roughly  the  same  areas  of 
technology  we're  exploring.  And  final- 
ly, some  say  the  research  will  take  a 
long  time.  The  answer  to  that  is: 
"Let's  get  started." 

Harry  Tnmian  once  said  that,  ulti- 
mately, our  security,  and  the  world's 
hopes  for  petu:e  and  human  progress, 
"lie  not  in  measures  of  defense  or  in 
the  control  of  weapons,  but  In  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  freedom  and 
self-government." 

Tonight,  we  declare  anew  to  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Freedom 
is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  chosen 
few;  it  is  the  universal  right  of  all 
God's  children.  Look  to  where  peace 
and  prosperity  flourish  today.  It  is  In 
homes  that  freedom  built.  Victories 
against  poverty  are  greatest  and  peace 
most  secure  where  people  live  by  laws 
that  ensure  free  press,  free  speech. 
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and   freedom   to  worship, 
create  wealth. 

Our  mission  Is  to  nourish  and  defend 
freedom  and  democracy,  and  to  com- 
municate these  Ideals  everywhere  we 
can. 

America's  economic  success  is  free- 
dom's success;  it  can  be  repeated  a 
hundred  times  In  a  hundred  different 
nations.  Many  countries  in  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  have  few  resources 
other  than  the  enterprise  of  their  own 
people.  But  through  low  tax  rates  and 
free  markets,  they  have  soared  ahead 
of  centralized  economies.  And  now 
China  Is  opening  up  Its  economy  to 
meet  its  needs. 

We  need  a  stronger  and  simpler  ap- 
proach to  the  process  of  making  and 
Implementing  trade  policy  and  will  be 
studying  potential  changes  in  that 
process  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  seen  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  and  lived  through  the  disasters 
of  protectionism.  Tonight,  I  ask  all  our 
trading  partners,  developed  and  devel- 
oping alike,  to  join  us  in  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations  to  expand  trade 
and  competition,  and  strengthen  the 
global  economy— and  to  begin  it  in  the 
next  year. 

There  are  more  than  3  billion 
human  beings  living  in  Third  World 
countries,  with  an  average  per  capita 
Income  of  $650  a  year.  Many  are  vic- 
tims of  dictatorships  that  impoverish 
them  with  taxation  and  corruption. 
Let  us  ask  our  allies  to  join  us  In  a 
practical  program  of  trade  and  assist- 
ance that  fosters  economic  develop- 
ment through  personal  incentives  to 
help  these  people  climb  from  poverty 
on  their  own. 

We  cannot  play  innocents  abroad  in 
a  world  that  is  not  iimocent.  Nor  can 
we  be  passive  when  freedom  Is  under 
siege.  Without  resources,  diplomacy 
cannot  succeed;  our  security  assistance 
programs  help  friendly  governments 
defend  themselves,  and  give  them  con- 
fidence to  work  for  peace.  Congress 
should  understand  that  dollar  for 
dollar  security  assistance  contributes 
as  much  to  global  security  as  our  own 
defense  budget. 

We  must  stand  by  all  our  democratic 
allies.  And  we  must  not  break  faith 
with  those  who  are  risking  their 
lives— on  every  continent,  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Nicaragua— to  defy 
Soviet-supported  aggression  and 
secure  rights  which  have  been  ours 
from  birth. 

The  Sandinlsta  dictatorship  of  Nica- 
ragua, with  full  Cuban  Soviet-bloc  sup- 
port, not  only  persecutes  its  people, 
the  church,  and  denies  a  free  press, 
but  arms  and  provides  bases  for  com- 
munist terrorists  attacking  neighbor- 
ing states.  Support  for  freedom  fight- 
ers is  self-defense,  and  totally  consist- 
ert  with  the  O.A.S.  and  U.N.  Charters. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue all  facets  of  our  assistance  to 
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Central  America.  I  want  to  work  with 
you  to  support  the  democratic  forces 
whose  struggle  is  tied  to  our  own  secu- 
rity. 

Tonight  I  have  spoken  of  great  plans 
and  great  dreams.  They  are  dreams  we 
can  make  come  true.  Two  hundred 
years  of  American  history  should  have 
taught  us  that  nothing  is  impossible. 

Ten  years  ago  a  young  girl  left  Viet- 
nam with  her  family;  part  of  the 
exodus  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Saigon.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  with  no  possessions,  and  not 
knowing  a  word  of  Elnglish.  The  young 
girl  studied  hard,  learned  English  and 
finished  high  school  in  the  top  of  her 
class.  This  May  is  a  big  date  on  her 
calendar.  Just  10  years  from  the  time 
she  left  Vietnam,  she'll  graduate  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  meet  an  American  hero  named  Jean 
Nguyen. 

There's  someone  else  here  tonight. 
Bom  79  years  ago.  she  lives  in  the 
inner  city,  where  she  cares  for  infants 
bom  of  mothers  who  are  heroin  ad- 
dicts. The  children,  bom  in  withdraw- 
al, are  sometimes  even  dropped  at  her 
doorstep.  She  heals  them  with  love. 
Go  to  her  house  some  night  and 
maybe  you'll  see  her  silhouette  against 
the  window,  as  she  walks  the  floor 
talking  softly,  soothing  a  child  in  her 
arms.  Mother  Hale  of  Harlem— she. 
too.  is  an  American  hero. 

Your  lives  tell  us  that  the  oldest 
American  saying  is  new  again:  Any- 
thing is  possible  in  America  if  we  have 
the  faith,  the  will,  and  the  heart.  His- 
tory is  asking  us.  once  again,  to  be  a 
force  for  good  in  the  world.  Let  us 
begin— in  unity,  with  justice,  and  love. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  6,  1985. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Plnarce.  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  70.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kewnedy): 
S.  423.  A  bill  to  make  available  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  to  meet  famine  relief 
requirements  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmms): 
S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  relnstitu- 


tion  of  the  registration  and  classification  of 
persons  under  such  Act  and  to  reinstate  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  induct  persons 
involuntarily  into  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself. 

Mr.     Hatch.     Mr.     Ciiaj«stoi(.     Mr. 

Symms,  Mr.  DECoNciifi.  Mr.  Asdi«or. 

Mr.    ANDRrws.    Mr.    BEifrsEM,    Mr. 

Byrd,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 

Inouye.   Mr.  Johnston.   Mr.   Lugak. 

Mr.   Mattincly.   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr. 

Sarbanes.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Zorin- 

SKY.    Mr.    DuRKifBERGEK.    and    Mr. 

LlAHY): 

S.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Carn,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,       Mr.       Hdun.       Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  CHArEK.  Mr.  MuR- 
KOwsKi,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  for  more  protection  to  elec- 
tric consumers:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlrouhi  Mar- 
carian:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  additional 
home  ownership  and  resident  management 
opportunities  for  families  residing  in  public 
housing    projects:    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  429.  A  bill  to  extend  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  fraud  under  the  customs  laws 
and  to  clarify   the  extent  of  Government 
access   to   grand   jury   proceedings:    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.     HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Chatek.      Mr.      Garn,      and      Mr. 
D'AjfATO): 
S.  430.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  UrlMui 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weickeh,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr.    Ma- 
THIAS,    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Packwood, 
Mr.  METZENBA0M,  Mr.  Stajtord,  Mr. 
Pel'.,   Mr.   Cha»tb,   Mr.   Simon,  Mr. 
Durenberger,    Mr.    Bioem,    Mr.    An- 
drews, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.    BofTSCN,    Mr.    Bingaman.    Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Bubsick,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  CoRXN,  Mr.   Dixon,  Mr.   Dooo, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gorx,  Mr.  Harxin. 
Mr.      Hart,      Mr.      Hollings.      Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kkrry,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher. Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rocketeller,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  and  to  clarify  the  application  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen  ): 
S.  432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954   to  provide  taxpayers  a 


cause  of  action  for  wrongful  levy  on  proper- 
ty and  a  stay  of  a  levy  during  the  period  of 
an  installment  pay  plan:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  433.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  to  producers  ad- 
vance loans  on  the  1985  crop  of  certain  com- 
modities: ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.   DAMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stennis,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Simon): 

8.  434.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 

of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  Assistance 

Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  im- 
prove and  streamline  the  provision  of  farm 
credit  assistance  through  the  consolidation 
of  the  real  estate,  operating,  economic  emer- 
gency, soil  and  water,  limited  resource, 
recreation,  and  rural  youth  loan  programs 
into  one  Agricultural  Adjustment  Loan,  to 
reduce  paperwork  and  make  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  process  more  re- 
sponsive to  farmers'  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond): 
S.  436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983),  relat- 
ing to  civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights,  to  limit  the  applicability  of  that  stat- 
ute to  laws  relating  to  equal  rights,  and  to 
provide  a  special  defense  to  the  liability  of 
political  subdivisions  of  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  437.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Outpatient  Clinic  to  be  lo- 
cated   in    Crown    Point,    Indiana,    as    the 
"Adam  Benjamin,  Jr.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Outpatient  Clinic ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cohen,    Mr.    Chapee,    Mr.    Stevens. 

and  Mr.  Murkowski): 

S.  438.  A  bill  to  provide  a  lower  rate  of 

duty   for  certain   fish   netting   and   fishing 

nets;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,    Mr.    Chapee.    Mr.    Ben^sen. 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Stbvkns,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski, and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  439.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
emption from  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  for  services  performed  on  certain 
fishing  boats;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  to  create  an  offense  for  the 
use,  for  fraudulent  or  other  Illegal  purposes, 
of  any  computer  owned  or  operated  by  cer- 
tain  financial   institutions  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCONNELL); 

S.  441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  revise  the  withholding 
rules  relating  to  certain  pari-mutuel  wager- 
ing payouts:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.   SIMPSON  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,   Mr.   Garn,   Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  442.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr.   Stevens,   Mr.   Mur- 
kowski. and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  443.  A  bill  ta  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
fishermen  who  are  treated  as  self-employed 
for  social   security   tax   purposes   shall   be 
treated  as  self-employed   for  pension  plan 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MURKOWSKI    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
E)nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  to  remove  the  liability  limits  for  nuclear 
accidents,  to  provide  better  economic  pro- 
tection for  people  living  near  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  nuclear  transportation   routes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  446.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  certain  in- 
teresU  in  lands  in  Dona  Ana  County,  New 
Mexico,   to  New   Mexico  State   University, 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier  from  denying  to 
shippers  of  certain  commodities,  with  intent 
to  monopolize,  use  of  its  track  which  affords 
the  sole  access  by  rail  to  such  shippers  to 
reach  the  track  of  a  competing  railroad  or 
the  destination  of  shipment  and  to  apply 
Clayton  Act  penalties  to  monopolizing  by 
rail  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contributions 
of  equipment  to  postsecondary  vocational 
education  programs  and  to  allow  a  credit  to 
employers  for  vocational  education  courses 
taught  by  an  employee  without  compensa- 
tion and  for  temporary  employment  of  full- 
time  vocational  education  instructors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  449.  A  bill  to  provide  disaster  relief 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  roads 
and  beaches  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
State  of  Florida  destroyed  in  fall  1984 
storms;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  450.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  international  trade  and  export  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  alternative 
to  the  present  adversarial  rule  making  pro- 
cedure by  establishing  a  process  to  facilitate 
the    formation    of    regulatory    negotiation 
commissions;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  452.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented Children's  Education  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  safeguard  taxpayer's 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr. 
Boren): 
S.  454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  certain  soil  or  water 


conservation  expenditures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSIXY: 
S.  455.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  456.  A  bill  providing  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  two  patents  relating  to  cardiac  drugs: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murkowski,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Simpson,     Mr.     Specter,     and     Mr. 
Leahy): 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  10,  1985,  as 
"National    Women    Veterans    Recognition 
Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Moynihan.    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Pryor, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  METZENBAtTM,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.     Pell,     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
Chiles,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Boren, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Cranston.   Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.    Hepun,    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski,    Mr.     Riegle,     and     Mr. 
Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Year  of  the  Teach- 
er ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  Res.  68.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
people  of  Cyprus  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  their  independence,  and  support- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Cyprus  Coopera- 
tive Development  Fund  to  foster  improved 
intercommunal  relations  on  Cyprus;  to  the 
Committee  on  FV)reign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  69.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Riegle 
and  Senator  Levin  in  "Lawrence  Jasper  and 
Family  U,S.A.  v.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,   et   al., '    Civil   Action   No.   83- 
2896DT;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  Res.  70.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; from  the  Committee  on  Finance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DXJRENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  implementation  of  a  modified  debt 
recovery  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BTTJ^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.    KASTEN   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S,  423.  A  bill  to  make  available  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.   1985.  to 


meet  famine  relief  requirements  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EMERGENCY  APRICAN  PAMINE  RELIEP  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
t>ehalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
addresses  the  immediate  needs  of 
those  coimtries  in  Africa  suffering 
from  drought. 

The  needs  of  these  countries  for  life 
sustaining  assistance  and  basic  reha- 
bilitation is  overwhelming.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  watched  this  tragedy 
unfold  in  nearly  daily  media  reports. 
They  have  responded  through  private 
contributions  with  typical  American 
generosity.  We  continue  to  receive  dev- 
astating reports  about  human  suffer- 
ing, especially  In  the  northern  areas  of 
Ethiopia  and  in  Southeastern  Sudan 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
are  streaming  across  from  Ethiopia 
searching  for  food.  One  such  report 
describes  a  mortality  rate  which  "ex- 
ceeds the  worst  days  of  the  Kampu- 
chean  crisis  or  the  World  War  II  siege 
of  Leningrad." 

The    legislation    Senator    Kennedy 
and  I  are  introducing  today  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  most  of  the  ap- 
proaches  that    have   been   suggested 
thus    far    to    provide    relief    for    the 
famine  victims.  Unfortimately.  differ- 
ent quarters  of  Congress  have  gotten 
bogged   down   in   arguing   over   what 
funding  level  is  necessary,  although  all 
seem  to  agree  with  the  basic  premise 
that  we  should  provide  50  percent  of 
the   emergency    food   needs,   and,   of 
course,    contribute    a    fair   share    for 
other  disaster  assistance  relief.  This 
has.  in  some  cases,  resulted  in  partisan 
controversy    which    should    have    no 
place    in    this   discussion.    Therefore, 
Senator   Kennedy   and  I   are   recom- 
mending an   indefinite  appropriation 
for  food,  disaster  assistance,  and  refu- 
gee assistance  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
need  and  the  commitment,  a  commit- 
ment which  is  already  l)eing  led  by  the 
American  people  through  their  private 
contributions.     The     legislation     also 
runs  through  fiscal  year  1986  so  that 
we  can  avoid  the  start  and  stop  of  con- 
sidering additional  supplementals  for 
this  crisis.  In  order  to  ensure  congres- 
sional oversight,  we  have  written  into 
the  legislation  a  15-day  notification  re- 
quirement so  that  Congress  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  review  the  use 
which  is  made  of  these  funds  and  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  I 
need  emphasize  that  quick  action  on 
this  or  similar  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  hopefully 
within  a  few  days  of  returning  after 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess  we  will  be  able 
to  act  on  famine  relief  legislation  for 
Africa. 
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Mr.  f»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  423 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiivs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  African 
Famine  Relief  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  following  sums  are  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septeml)er  30.  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

DEPAHTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 
P17BUC  LAW  480 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  Law 
480".  for  agricultural  commodities  supplied 
in  connection  with  dispositions  aboard  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  50 
percent  of  the  unmet  emergency  food  needs 
of  Sub-Saharan  African  countries  before 
October  1.  1986.  which  sums  shall  t>e  avail- 
able only  for  such  purpose  and  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1986:  Provided,  That  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  each  House  of  Congess  is  no- 
tified fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  such  sums. 

BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

rams  appropriated  to  the  presiAert 

AGENCY  POR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional disaster  assistance",  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  emergency  disaster  as- 
sistance needs  of  Sub-Saharan  African 
countries  before  October  1.  1986.  which 
sums  shall  be  available  only  for  such  pur- 
pose and  which  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1986:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
such  assistance  shall  be  available  for  the 
furnishing  of  seeds  and  fertilizer  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  other  basic  agricultural  re- 
habilitation: Provided  further.  That  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Congress  is  notified  fifteen  days  in 
advance  of  the  obligation  of  any  such  sums. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance",  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  emergency  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  needs  of  Sub-Saha- 
ran African  countries  before  Octol)er  1. 
1986.  which  sums  shall  t>e  available  only  for 
such  purpose  and  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  Septemt>er  30.  1986:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  sums  may  be  utilized  to  re- 
plenish the  United  States  Emergency  Refu- 
gee and  Migration  Assistance  Fund  for  com- 
mitments made  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985:  Provided  further,  That 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  each 
House  of  Congress  is  notified  fifteen  days  in 
advance  of  the  obligation  of  any  such  sums. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public  Law 
91-672  (22  U.S.C.  2412)  and  section  15  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  2680).  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure. 


Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
emergency  food  and  disaster  assistance 
needs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated  by 
this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  Senator 
Kasten  in  offering  this  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  need  for  famine 
relief  in  Africa. 

We  believe  there  is  broad  support  in 
Congress  for  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  amount  of  food,  medicine,  and 
other  relief  now  being  sent  to  refugees 
and  famine  victims  in  Africa.  Having 
just  returned  from  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan,  where  the  situation  is  especial- 
ly critical,  I  know  that  the  need  is 
enormous— and  that  America  can 
make  an  enormous  difference  in 
saving  lives  and  reducing  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  monumental  tragedy. 

Since  the  precise  dollar  level  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  because  of  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  the  field,  we  have 
fashioned  an  open-ended  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  give 
the  President  sufficient  flexibility  to 
meet  the  need,  while  also  maintaining 
congressional  oversight. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  the 
American  people  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  response  that  has  been  made 
so  far.  I  welcome  Senator  Kasten's 
leadership  in  ensuring  that  the  U.S. 
relief  effort  reaches  the  maximum  fea- 
sible level  now,  when  relief  is  needed 
most. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  goal. 


By  Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  reinstitution  of  the  registration 
and  classification  of  persons  under 
such  act  and  to  reinstate  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  induct  persons  in- 
voluntarily into  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

REINSTATING  THE  MILITARY  OmAPT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  or  think  that  we  in  the 
United  States  will  draft  anybody  in 
1985  or  perhaps  even  in  1986,  but  the 
ominous  signs  arising  on  the  horizon 
indicate  that  what  was  and  has  been 
desirable  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  relative  to  our  personnel  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  namely,  that  there 
be  a  universal  call,  a  shared  sacrifice,  a 
cross  section  of  our  society  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity  every  day. 

For  instance,  everyone  is  now  quot- 
ing the  Bible.  It  was  Paul  who  said  in 
his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  "If  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  be  uncertain, 
then  who  shall  prepare  for  the 
battle?" 

We  are  not  emitting  an  uncertain 
sound  for  our  Volunteer  Army  and  our 


preparedness.  The  fact  is  that  at 
Budget  Committee  hearings  today 
with  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the 
Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  Vessey,  the  picture  was  por- 
trayed that  would  give  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  worry  whatever,  concern- 
ing DOD  manning  problems.  Neither 
one  of  these  gentlemen  expressed  real 
concern  since  we  are  meeting  our  re- 
quired volunteer  callups  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that  the  Delayed  Entry  Program 
[DE3*]  of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  is 
the  true  indicator  of  the  potential  for 
meeting  recruiting  needs,  indicates 
that  in  1985  the  recruiting  of  nonprior 
service  accessions  in  1985  will  be  diffi- 
cult. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  marketing  plan, 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  indi- 
cates there  is  a  11 -percent  dropoff  for 
the  DEP  for  the  year-long  period 
ending  May  1984.  In  other  words,  the 
DOD  recruiters  have  signed  12,500 
fewer  people  to  the  DEP  than  last 
year.  The  Army  is  off  19  percent,  the 
Navy  16  percent,  and  the  Marines  12 
percent.  More  ominous,  there  was  an 
11 -percent  Increase  in  reneging  on 
contracts  by  those  in  the  DEP  in  1984 
over  a  similar  period  in  1983. 

I  would  emphasize  that  these  facts 
are  evidence  of  the  stiff  competition 
facing  the  DOD  in  meeting  future  re- 
cruiting needs. 

I  further  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  Reserve  Force  are  seriously  in 
jeopardy.  To  begin  with,  one  must  re- 
alize that  our  Reserves,  both  the  Se- 
lected Ready  Reserve  and  the  Individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve,  are  way  below 
their  war-time  mobilization 

strengths— the  Selected  Reserve  by 
over  50,000,  and  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  by  as  much  as  200,000.  This 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  have  seen 
recent  significant  increases  in  defense 
spending  from  $145  billion  in  1980  to 
an  adjusted  $300  billion  in  1985.  but 
relatively  little  concern  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  a  mobilization 
capability. 

As  I  described  in  my  initial  com- 
ment, it  is  desirable  in  this  Senator's 
opinion  to  return  to  a  universal  draft, 
I  clearly  see  down  the  road  a  demo- 
graphic fact  of  life  which  will  mandate 
and  make  a  universal  call  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  print  in  the  Record  the  table  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Charles  Moskos,  relative 
to  the  percent  of  males  (age  19)  re- 
quired for  410,000  nonprior-service 
males  forecast  until  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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PERCENT  OF  MALES  (AGE  19)-N0N  PRIOR  SERVICE 
(NPS) -REWIRED  TO  MEET  PROJECTED  RECRUITING 
STANDARDS 


Percent  ci<  miles  required  lor 
410.000  NPS  mUe  xtessan 
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All 
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13«7 1.797  221  361  539 

19tS : U19  22.5  337  502 

1919 IJS4  220  337  490 

1990 1.910  215  321  47.1 

1991 1.750  234  350  522 

1992 1.656  241  370  552 

1993...-.- -.-  1.622  253  378  56.3 
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AMrap 325  45  60  430 

Nole-TaHe  prepMd  by  Oarles  MosIub 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  facts  are  that 
of  those  males  age  19— eligible  for  the 
draft  in  1993— every  other  one  will 
have  to  volunteer  in  order  to  meet  the 
nonprior  service  accession  require- 
ments. We  now  need  about  two  of  five 
but  will  soon  need  one  of  two.  As  that 
ratio  goes  down  and  the  constraints 
come— such  as  an  economic  recovery 
and  near  full  employment— what  you 
are  going  to  find  in  reality  is  that  the 
Volunteer  Army  is  not  going  to  work. 
It  will  be  viewed  by  all  outside  of  the 
service  as  not  working. 

More  than  anything  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  draft  I  propose  is  not  the  one 
we  had  in  the  Vietnam  war.  You  men- 
tion the  word  "draft."  Everyone  jumps 
right  back  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Nothing  dismayed  this  Senator  more 
than  the  fact  in  the  Vietnam  days  that 
if  you  had  cash  you  were  either  in  col- 
lege or  in  Canada.  You  were  not  in  the 
Service  doing  your  duty.  But  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  in  July  1973,  the  Congress,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inequitable  deferment 
and  exemption  standards  of  Vietnam 
days,  tightened  eligibility  standards 
and  greatly  limited  deferments  and  ex- 
emptions. Under  my  proposal,  we 
would  observe  those  tightened  stand- 
ards. For  example,  high  school  stu- 
dents could  be  deferred  until  they 
graduate,  but  in  no  case  extending 
beyond  the  age  of  20.  Those  in  college 
could  continue  studying  until  the  end 


of  the  semester  or  if  in  their  seni(^ 
year  until  the  end  of  that  school  year. 
But  since  we  all  share  the  benefits  of 
life  here  in  America,  under  this  plan 
we  ensure  that  we  all  help  shoulder 
the  burden  of  defending  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  draft  for 
many  reasons— most  importantly,  we 
need  it  in  order  to  remain  true  to  the 
ideals  which  built  this  country. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  Con- 
gress that  I  have  Introduced  draft  leg- 
islation in— and  I  believe  the  need  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  most 
compelling,  but  unrecognized,  priority 
facing  us.  The  ability  and  willingness 
of  our  Nation  to  meet  its  future  securi- 
ty needs  and  those  of  our  allies  hang 
in  the  balance.  Unfortunately,  like  in 
other  urgencies,  such  as  with  the  mas- 
sive deficits,  the  Congress  reaches  a 
gridlock  when  action  on  the  draft  is 
warranted  and  has  failed  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  solve  the  problem  before 
time  runs  out. 

The  Department  of  Defense  contin- 
ues to  cite  the  success  of  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  in  reaching  all  of  DOD's 
recruiting  objectives.  I  do  not  for  1 
minute  think  that  the  American 
public  and  our  military  leaders  are 
fooled  by  such  statistical  gimmicks. 
We  have  had  a  recession,  and  our 
young  people  need  jobs.  It's  that 
simple.  Unemployment  has  been  ex- 
cessively high  for  our  teenagers— par- 
ticularly young  blacks— where  else  can 
these  people  turn?  The  AVF  is  often 
the  employer  of  last  resort. 

The  AVF  is  a  product  of  the  Viet- 
nam mindset.  Early  in  the  1970's,  with 
America's  morale  sapped  by  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  everyone 
wanted  the  easy  way  for  America  to 
defend  itself  without  personal  sacri- 
fice. So  we  instituted  the  Volunteer 
Army,  and  with  that  problem  moved 
beyond  arm's  length,  we  put  the  whole 
defense  problem  beyond  arm's  length. 
That  Volunteer  Army  which  no  longer 
touches  every  neighborhood  is  forgot- 
ten in  appropriations  and  removed 
from  everyday  life  in  America  as  far  as 
most  citizens  are  concerned. 

That  attitude  must  change.  I  contin- 
ually warned  my  colleagues  when  the 
AVF  was  beguin  in  1973  that  the  pro- 
posed AVF  would  only  institutionalize 
the  inequities  of  the  draft— inequities 
which  could  have  been  remedied  with 
much  less  dislocation.  The  Army 
speaks  proudly  of  how  well  the  AVF 
works,  that  it  draws  from  all  walks  of 
life.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  these  com- 
ments. The  decision  of  1973  insured 
that  our  Nation's  defense  burden 
would  rest  for  the  most  part  with  the 
poor,  the  black,  and  the  disadvantaged 
for  years  to  come.  And  without  a 
cross-section  of  representation,  we 
have  no  cross-section  of  support. 
Rather  than  an  equal  call  on  all,  we 
perpetuated  the  rich  man's  undemo- 
cratic lie:  "We'll  pay  for  it.*' 


The  fact  is  we  can  never  pay  for  it. 
We  can  appropriate  to  cure  the  pay 
deficiencies,  as  we  did  with  the  large 
pay  and  benefits  packages  of  recent 
years,  but  the  fact  is  these  were  only 
half-way  measures  that  did  not  ad- 
dress our  long-term  needs.  On  one  end 
we  have  the  equivalent  of  a  military 
Job  Corps.  On  the  other  end.  we  have 
middle  grade  officers  who  take  home 
paychecks  larger  than  those  of  the 
highest  paid  civilian  employees  or 
Members  of  Congress. 

Large  problems  are  just  aroimd  the 
comer  for  the  AVF  as  all  the  demo- 
graphic indicators  warn  that  the  pool 
of  17-  to  21-year-old  males— the  largest 
grouping  of  potential  recruits— is 
going  to  fall  off  sharply.  The  "Baby 
Boom"  is  history,  and  the  prognosis  is 
for  a  rapidly  shrinking  recruiting  pot. 
In  1980.  there  were  approximately  11 
million  males  in  the  17-  to  21-year-old 
category.  By  1990,  this  group  is  pro- 
jected to  total  less  than  9  million 
while  continuing  to  shrink  in  future 
years. 

In  1980,  the  AVF  was  attempting  to 
recruit  one  of  five  males  17  to  21  years 
old.  As  I  stated  previously,  by  1993, 
some  estimates  show  that  the  AVF- in 
order  to  meet  projected  recruiting 
goals — must  get  one  of  two  males  of 
age  19  due  to  the  competition  from  an 
improved  economy  and  when  higher 
education  is  once  again  within  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  most  young  people. 

The  DOD  is  already  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  heavy  competition  for  our 
youth.  Although  recruiting  quotas  for 
fiscal  year  1984  were  met  by  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  number  of  young 
men  and  women  signed  into  the  De- 
layed Entry  Program  tDEP],  the  pipe- 
line that  provides  an  early  snapshot  of 
the  numbers  of  young  recruits  enter- 
ing the  Armed  Forces,  is  encountering 
serious  shortfalls  from  past  years'  ex- 
periences. These  shortfalls  are  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  Army's  recruiting 
needs  are  rising— a  fiscal  year  1985  re- 
cruiting nonprior  service  goal  of 
roughly  140.000  versus  the  134.000  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

A  draft  of  the  Army's  future  recruit- 
ing strategy,  fiscal  year  1985  market- 
ing plan,  notes  that  DOD-wide  con- 
tract accomplishment— those  in  the 
DEP— in  the  top  mental  categories- 
categories  I-IIIA  is  off  11  percent  for 
the  year-long  period  ending  May  1984. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  reported  that  DOD 
recruiters  have  signed  12,500  fewer 
people  to  the  DEP  than  last  year.  The 
Army  is  off  19  percent,  the  Navy  16 
percent,  and  the  Marines  12  percent. 

Further  evidence  of  the  stiff  compe- 
tition from  improving  employment 
rates  is  that  11  percent  more  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  DEP  reneged  on  their 
contracts  than  did  those  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  DEP. 

Mr.  President,  how  will  we  meet  the 
recruiting  objectives  in  the  light  of 
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competition  and  the  demand  for  one 
out  of  two  males.  You  and  I  both  know 
that  answer.  It's  money.  We  will  once 
again  be  on  the  treadmill  of  escalating 
pay  and  benefits  while  diminishing 
arms  for  our  troops  and  lessening  our 
capability  to  defend  ourselves  and 
honor  our  worldwide  commitments. 

The  all-volunteer  approach  has  been 
a  failure.  It  has  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  number  of  combat  troops.  It 
has  failed  to  provide  a  quality  defense 
force.  And  we  have  failed  as  a  people 
to  fairly  and  equitably  distribute  the 
burden  of  our  national  defense.  Our 
Volunteer  Forces  are  sadly  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  society  they  serve. 
Over  one-quarter  of  all  new  recruits 
are  black— double  their  proportion  in 
the  population.  The  number  of  other 
minorities  is  growing.  Further,  the  mi- 
nority soldiers  are  overrepresented  in 
combat  formations  such  as  tank,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry  outfits,  raising  the 
specter  of  disproportionate  casualties 
among  minorities  in  wartime. 

The  cross-section  approach  of  an  eq- 
uitable draft  solves  this  problem.  The 
burden  would  l)e  shared  by  all.  Exemp- 
tions can  and  must  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. Just  prior  to  the  institution  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inequitable  deferment 
and  exemption  standards  which  had 
been  in  place,  we  tightened  eligibility 
standards  and  greatly  limited  defer- 
ments and  exemptions.  Under  the  pro- 
posal I  am  introducing  today,  we 
would  observe  those  necessary  and 
tightened  standards.  Specifically,  de- 
ferments and  exemptions  would  be 
limited  to:  First,  persons  on  active 
duty,  in  the  Reserves,  or  in  advanced 
ROTC  study;  Second,  surviving  sons  or 
brothers  of  those  killed  in  war  or  miss- 
ing-in-action;  third,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  ministers;  fourth,  profes- 
sions necessary  to  national  health,  like 
doctors:  fifth,  judges  of  courts  of 
record  and  elected  officials:  and  sixth, 
for  students,  short-term  postpone- 
ments of  their  military  obligation. 
Those  in  high  school  could  be  deferred 
until  they  graduated  but  in  no  case  ex- 
tending beyond  age  20.  And  those  in 
college  could  continue  studying  until 
the  end  of  the  semester  or,  if  in  their 
senior  year,  until  the  end  of  that 
school  year.  We  all  share  the  benefits 
of  life  in  America;  under  my  plan,  we 
ensure  that  we  all  help  shoulder  the 
burden  of  defending  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  if  this 
draft  legislation  is  passed,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  rush  toward  imple- 
mentation of  a  full-scale  draft  for  our 
Active  Forces.  But  one  critical  factor 
must  be  considered  by  the  DOD  before 
rejecting  out-of-hand  the  draft  ap- 
proach. This  factor  concerns  the  size 
and  strength  of  U.S.  Reserve  Forces. 

To  l)egin  with,  one  must  realize  that 
our  Reserves,  both  the  Selected  Ready 
Reserve  [SRR]  and  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  [IRRl,  are  way  below 


their  wartime  mobilization  strengths— 
the  Selected  Reserve  by  over  50.000 
and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  by 
as  much  as  200.000. 

We  have  a  need  now  to  shore  up 
these  forces.  A  draft  can  do  that.  It  is 
the  sponsors'  wish  that  President 
Reagan  use  the  draft  to  build  up  to 
and  sustain  a  Reserve  force  and  capa- 
bility that  meets  our  mobilization 
need.  That  is  the  minimum  that  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  required  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  cost,  the  concept,  the  civil 
wrong  of  a  Volunteer  Army  are  bad 
enough,  but  more  than  anything,  it 
has  required  a  civilization.  That  proc- 
ess can  keep  the  Army  content  and 
happy  in  peacetime,  but  in  war  it 
fairly  well  guarantees  that  the  soldier 
will  not  fight.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
served  in  war  realizes  that  the  motiva- 
tion to  kill,  to  defend,  to  advance,  to 
hold  an  untenable  spot  all  springs 
from  a  unit  loyalty— a  loyalty  devel- 
oped from  working  together,  playing 
together,  training  together,  staying  to- 
gether, and  sacrificing  together.  It  is 
an  inner  discipline;  it  is  a  developed 
pride  for  the  organization  that  you  are 
a  part  of.  But  to  give  the  Volunteer 
Army  appearances  of  success  and  har- 
mony, civilization  has  taken  over.  Sol- 
diers stay  off  camp  or  fort  with  their 
wives,  weekends  are  off  with  their 
families,  promotions  are  made  with 
little  regard  to  merit,  and  the  com- 
mander that  breaks  down  his  barracks 
and  finds  drugs  can  only  turn  in  the 
drugs  and  not  the  man  because  civilian 
law  has  taken  over  and  a  warrant  is  re- 
quired. Turning  the  Army  into  a  mi- 
crocosm of  the  office  down  the  street 
does  not  suffice.  The  kind  of  camara- 
derie needed  to  weld  an  effective  fight- 
ing force  cannot  flourish  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  the  military  is  a  part- 
time  chore.  E>efendlng  America  is  not 
a  9-to-5  job. 

More  than  anything  else,  again.  Mr. 
President,  conscience  tells  us  that  we 
need  a  cross-section  of  America  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Defense  is  everyone's 
business. 

For  the  most  advantaged  of  society 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  least  advan- 
tage in  our  society  for  our  defense  is  a 
dangerous  anachronism. 

The  great  need.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  not  so  much  a  demonstration  of 
military  power;  the  great  need  is  a 
demonstration  of  will  power. 

You  can  take  the  MX's,  the  B-l's. 
and  the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
appropriated  for  defense,  that  makes 
us  act  like  we  are  strong.  But  that  does 
not  prove  strength.  There  is  one  single 
action  that  would  send  the  proper 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  action  is  for 
a  universal  call  on  the  people  in  our 
land  to  defend  our  country.  Russia 
would  know  then  and  there  that  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  America  were  united  and 
that  we  were  committed  to  the  defense 


of  freedom.  While,  yes  the  call  to  rein- 
stitute  the  draft  and  the  various  selec- 
tive service  boards  and  the  bureaucra- 
cy with  it  might  cost  a  little  under  SI 
billion,  in  the  end  it  will  mean  not 
only  the  country  having  a  stronger  de- 
fense, but  we  will  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars. I  want  to  address  the  subject 
raised  Monday  by  OMB  Director 
Stockman  and  discussed  in  this  Cham- 
ber yesterday. 

Mr.  Stockman  called  the  military 
pension  system  a  scandal,  outrageous. 

What  is  disturbing  to  me  from  my 
experience  in  both  military  and  civil- 
ian life,  with  35  years  service  in  public 
office,  is  the  typical  approach  of 
laying  blame  at  the  wrong  source. 

We  have  a  very  generous  policy  with 
respect  to  the  military  in  order  to  try 
to  develop  that  volunteer  Army.  We 
have  over  $1  billion  that  we  expend  re- 
cruiting, and  the  recruitment  officers 
go  out  and  they  do  not  talk  patriotism. 
You  have  seen  the  TV  ad,  "Where  the 
action  is. "  and  everything  else.  We  tell 
them,  "Come  on  in  where  the  action 
is.  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marines;  get  in  the  action.  Run  into 
the  place  and  volunteer  right  away." 
What  are  they  promised  if  they  do? 
They  are  promised  that  if  they  stay  in 
20  years  a  lifetime  retirement  is  theirs. 
The  average  retirement  age  now  is  at 
42  years,  and  the  life  expectancy  is  74, 
so  they  have  32  years  coming  on  where 
they  will  receive  total  retirement  and 
pension  benefits.  They  will  be  paid 
way  more  out  of  the  Army  than  what 
they  were  paid  in  the  Army. 

But  that  is  what,  Mr.  I*resident.  you 
and  I  promised  them.  That  is  our 
policy. 

When  Mr.  Stockman  jumps  on  the 
military— and  while  I  complain  about 
not  getting  the  quality  personnel  I 
want  in  the  Volunteer  Army— at  least 
they  have  sense  enough  to  know  what 
the  contract  is.  Remember  they  have 
been  told,  "Come  on  in,  you  have  post 
exchange  rights,  and  you  have  com- 
missary rights."  and  the  Grace  Com- 
mission calls  that  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  "Come  on  in  and  you  get  this 
retirement  and  pension  benefits."  and 
Dave  Stockman  calls  it  outrageous  and 
a  scandal,  and  they  are  a  little  wary 
and  wonder  what  is  going  on. 

If  Mr.  Stockman  is  so  senseless  as  to 
feel  that  somehow  he  cannot  get  them 
to  yield,  there  is  no  reason  to  yield. 
They  have  been  given  a  contract.  They 
were  given  that  inducement,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  see  the  promises  re- 
neged upon  and  unkept. 

They  are  keeping  their  part  of  the 
contract.  They  are  staying  and  work- 
ing hard  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
They  say  "Do  not  come  now  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, because  you  have  a  prob- 
lem, whether  they  be  with  revenues  or 
overspending,  on  the  massive  deficits. 
Do  not  come  now  and  change  my  con- 
tract. That  is  how  you  got  me  in." 
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That  is  the  promise  made,  and  my 
support  of  a  military  draft  is  not  going 
to  go  back  on  the  contract  made  with 
those  in  the  All- Volunteer  Force  at 
this  point.  But.  on  the  contrary,  we 
must  begin  to  educate  the  American 
public  as  to  where  we  are  headed  and 
what  is  going  to  be  needed  and  what 
should  be  desired. 

We  have  many  things  later  on  to 
point  out  with  respect  to  our  military 
budget,  which  I  supported  and  contin- 
ue to  support  over  the  years. 

We  have  a  gridlock  due  to  a  "staff" 
infection.  We  have  overstaffed  mili- 
tarily and  civilian  wise  in  staff  in  that 
Pentagon,  but  I  will  elaborate  on  that 
at  a  later  time. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  with 
respect  to  universal  call,  let  it  be 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  military  that 
we  promised  a  better  retirement 
system  than  for  civilians. 

That  is  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
Pentagon.  That  is  to  be  justified  in 
this  Chamber.  We  set  that  policy  af- 
firmatively. We  wanted  to  give  them 
more  l)ecause  we  had  to  try  to  induce 
them  to  come  into  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  Now  that  we  have  all  other 
troubles  relative  to  the  budget,  do  not 
go  around  wrangling  with  our  military 
who  are  trying  to  do  the  job  as  best 
they  can  at  the  present  time. 

I  still  do  not  think,  of  course,  that 
the  best  they  can  do  is  fulfilling  the 
defense  needs  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  respectfully  submit  this 
universal  draft  bill,  in  conjunction 
with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 

In  fairness  to  ourselves  as  a  people, 
we  need  the  draft— a  universal  draft, 
not  the  kind  with  all  the  exemptions 
that  caused  so  much  bitterness  during 
Vietnam— a  draft  that  would  reflect 
the  true  character  of  America's  great- 
ness. We  must  provide  for  the  reinsti- 
tution  of  registration  and  classifica- 
tion and  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
President's  authority  to  induct  individ- 
uals. We  cannot  respond  to  crises 
around  the  world  unless  our  forces  are 
significantly  improved.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  tell  us  so. 

Conscience  tells  us  that  we  need  a 
cross-section  of  America  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Defense  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. It  is  everybody's  responsibility. 
Even  if  we  had  the  money  to  make  the 
All  Volunteer  Army  work,  a  profes- 
sional army  is  un-American.  It  is  an 
anathema  to  a  democratic  republic— a 
glaring  civil  wrong.  Not  until  it  makes 
an  equal  call  on  rich  and  poor  alike, 
educated  and  uneducated,  white  and 
black,  will  it  be  a  true  reflection  of  us 
as  a  people.  America  benefits  when 
serving  alongside  the  high  school 
dropout  is  the  Harvard  graduate  who 
goes  on  to  win  the  Navy  cross.  A  free 
society  defended  by  the  least  free  is  a 
dangerous  contradiction. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  not  so 
much    a    demonstration    of    military 


power.  The  great  need  for  America  is 
willpower.  We  lack  credibility.  If  it  is 
strength  that  must  he  shown  the  Sovi- 
ets in  order  to  obtain  arms  control, 
then  better  than  all  the  MX's  and  B- 
\  's  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars— 
a  universal  military  draft  will  get 
them  to  take  notice.  Ever  since  Viet- 
nam, we  have  receded  and  withdrawn, 
refusing  to  conmiit.  The  lesson  should 
have  been  learned  by  now  that  a  Presi- 
dent's commitment  counts  for  little 
unless  it  reflects  the  commitment  of 
the  people. 

The  direction  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  power  of  our  newest  weaponry, 
and  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  de- 
fense budget  are  meaningless  unless 
we.  as  a  people,  are  committed  to  the 
task  of  protecting  a  nation  and  aiding 
our  allies— allies  who  by  and  large  do 
maintain  systems  of  military  conscrip- 
tion. 

From  all  of  these  standpoints  then. 
Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  military  co- 
hesiveness.  extravagant  cost,  and  pri- 
marily the  unequal  sharing  of  equal 
responsibilities— America  needs  the 
draft. 

Mr.  President.,  in  a  recent  interview 
printed  in  the  October  1,  1984,  edition 
of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Gen- 
eral Bernard  Rogers,  commander  of 
NATO  Armed  Forces,  spoke  of  the 
need  for  a  universal  draft.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  General  Rogers'  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  NATO's  Top  OmcEH  Views  the 

AlXIAMCE 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  commander  of 
NATO  armed  forces  In  Ehirope.  has  assessed 
for  correspondents  the  challenges  confront- 
ing the  alliance.  Excerpts: 

The  real  Soviet  threat— The  biggest  chal- 
lenge we  face  In  NATO  Is  getting  the  mes- 
sage across  to  our  people  that  there  is  a 
threat  to  their  freedom  down  the  road. 

I  am  not  talking  about  an  attack  out  of 
the  blue.  My  major  concern  is  that  the  Sovi- 
eU  will  accomplUh  the  objective  they've  set 
In  Western  EMrope.  that  they'U  be  able, 
without  ever  having  to  fire  a  shot,  to  coerce 
us  and  intimidate  us.  That  is  the  major 
menace  we  face. 

Reliance  on  nuclear  arm*.— It  we  were  at- 
tacked conventionally,  under  the  guidance  I 
have  from  my  political  authorities.  I  have 
no  option  but  to  fairly  quickly  request  the 
release  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Under  current  conditions— not  sufficient 
ammunition  stocks,  not  sufficient  trained 
manpower  to  replace  battlefield  losses  and 
not  sufficient  pre-positioned  material  such 
as  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers— I 
must  make  that  request  fairly  quickly.  I  do 
not  like  that. 

Launching  nuclear  weapons.— 1  would 
send  an  early  notification  of  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  my  political  authorities 
and  say  to  them,  if  I  have  to  use  [such 
weapons],  this  is  what  we're  thinking  about. 
It's  these  kinds  of  militarily  significant  tar- 
gets. 

Hoic  long  would  it  take?— Hot  as  long  as 
you  think.  You  see.  we  have  exercises  here 
twice  a  year  [to  test  decision  making].  Hope- 


fully, by  the  time  I  would  have  to  send  for- 
ward a  request  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  the 
[political  authorities]  would  have  consid- 
ered all  of  the  aspects,  and  I  could  get  an 
answer  back  quickly. .  .  . 

And  if  I  get  attacked  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  there's  no  time  for  consultations.  I 
can  go  directly  to  leaders  of  the  nuclear 
powers  and  request  the  release  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ...  All  this  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided at  a  political  level.  Don't  ever  forget 
that. 

Role  of  emerging  technology.— Vie  infan- 
trymen have  a  rule  of  thumb:  If  you  can 
reduce  the  ratio  against  which  you  have  to 
defend  to  no  more  than  3  of  them  to  1  of 
us — and  you  have  properly  organized  your 
defensive  position— you  can  succeed  in  your 
defense. 

To  me,  it  makes  sense  to  build  on  what  we 
already  have.  For  example,  if  we  were  able 
to  design  a  precision  guided  missile  that  has 
30  submimitions  within  its  warhead  and 
each  submunition  was  to  search  out  an  indi- 
vidual tank,  you  could  get  20  hits  out  of  30. 
Say  that  weapon  would  cost  $500,000.  That 
would  be  pretty  cost-effective. 

Europe'!  contribution  to  NATO.— It  we  go 
to  war  tomorrow.  90  percent  of  the  land 
forces  and  three  quarters  of  the  air  and 
navy  would  be  Western  European.  In  addi- 
tion, most  people  do  not  realize  the  massive 
amount  of  hidden  costs  that  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  pay.  Conscription  has  a  hidden 
cost,  a  social  cost,  a  personal  cost,  a  human 
cost. .  .  . 

I  also  know  that  Western  European  na- 
tions provide  many  facilities  for  which  they 
get  no  return,  not  in  taxes,  not  In  revenue 
or  anything. 

In  the  end,  I  don't  think  It  does  too  much 
good  to  point  the  finger  at  each  other. 

Need  for  a  U.S.  draft— Vfe  need  the  draft 
today.  ...  I  have  maintained  through  the 
past  seven  years  that  for  that  purpose  (pro- 
viding skilled  replacements)  the  U.S.  should 
draft  sufficient  men  to  be  trained  in  those 
combat  skills  [using]  random  selection  so  an 
individual  would  be  eligible  for  only  one 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  listen  to  the  words  once  again 
of  John  F.  Kennedy— "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  Mr. 
Fh-esident,  there  is  no  painless  way 
that  we  can  provide  for  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  453  App.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  'Except"  at  the  beginning  of 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, begin  the  registration  and  classifica- 
tion of  citizens  and  other  persons  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  467(c))  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  September  30. 
1998". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  remarks.  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  he  has  had  to  say  here 
today  and  I  praise  him  for  introducing 
this  legislation  and,  in  so  doing.  Join 
with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  reinstitution  of 
the  registration  and  classification  of 
persons  under  such  act,  and  to  rein- 
state the  authority  of  the  President  to 
induct  persons  involuntarily  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  purpose  of 
the  bill— and  I  think  Senator  Hollings 
spoke  to  it  quite  ably— is  to  enhance 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  military  ca- 
pability. There  is  an  old  saying  in  poli- 
tics; "What  is  perceived  oftentimes  be- 
comes the  truth."  When  we  speak  of 
politics  we  must  recognize  that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  an  extension  of  the 
United  States  ability  to  project  its  po- 
litical wishes. 

President  Reagan  is  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  volunteer  armed  forces.  He  is 
committed  to  that.  He  has  certainly 
enhanced  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  perception 
in  which  we  are  viewed  around  the 
world.  The  address  he  delivered  to  this 
Nation  last  night  was  heard  not  only 
in  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  leadership  and  confidence 
which  President  Reagan,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  exudes  to  our 
country  provides  a  sense  of  optimism 
and  sends  a  message  that  is  much 
more  important  than  how  many  dol- 
lars we  have,  how  many  weapons  sys- 
tems we  have,  how  many  MX's  we 
have,  or  how  many  pieces  of  equip- 
ment we  have.  It  provides  the  percep- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  demonstrate  its  will  to  defend 
people  who  are  trying  to  defend  their 
own  liberties  in  this  world,  whether 
they  be  the  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  the  people  in  Nicaragua. 

I  support  this  bill  for  its  policy  pur- 
poses only.  This  bill  is  to  point  out  the 
need  to  maintain  our  national  will  and 
determination  for  a  selfdefense.  It  will 
allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  the  appropriate 
policy  to  meet  the  manpower  needed 
for  a  strong  military  force.  This  policy 
would  be  for  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  join  Sena- 
tor HoLUNGS  in  this  legislation  today. 
I  think  the  time  will  come,  as  the  man- 
power pool  shrinks  and  as  the  econo- 
my continues  to  grow,  that  we  will 
have  to  take  a  careful  look  at  how 
much  money  we  can  afford  with  re- 
spect to  our  personnel  costs  and  with 
respect  to  defense. 

More  important  than  the  cost  is  the 
dedication,  the  sense  of  purpose,  the 


sense  of  service,  and  the  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  this  country  that  we  need 
on  the  part  of  our  young  i>eople,  so 
that  there  is  the  attitude  in  the 
United  States  that  if  the  call  comes, 
we.  the  American  people,  are  going  to 
insure  our  peace  and  our  freedom  by 
whatever  means  necessary. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Syiois,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Byro,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ldgar.  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,     Mr.    Stevens,     Mr. 

ZORINSKY,      Mr.      DtTRENBERGER, 

and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUn  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCOLOSKEUSTAI.  AND  SKIN  DI8KASK8  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  once  again  introduce 
legislation  to  create  a  separate  Arthri- 
tis Institute  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  As  before.  Senator  Cran- 
ston, who  authored  the  National  Ar- 
thritis Act  of  1974.  and  Senator 
Hatch,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  are 
joining  me  as  coauthors  of  the  bill. 
Also,  Senator  Symms,  who  has  contrib- 
uted much  personal  time  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  measure,  and  my 
colleague  from  Arizona.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, are  among  the  original  coauth- 
ors. We  are  Joined  by  several  other 
Senators. 

For  5  years,  a  number  of  us  have  at- 
tempted to  get  a  bill  enacted  that 
would  provide  for  concentrated  re- 
search by  a  separate  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  the  field 
of  arthritis.  The  measure  has  passed 
the  Senate  twice  before  and  last  year, 
on  October  9,  just  l>efore  adjourn- 
ment, both  Houses  of  Congress  cleared 
the  legislation,  S.  540,  and  sent  it  to 
the  White  House  where  it  was  unfor- 
tunately vetoed  on  very  weak  grounds. 
In  fact,  I  think  much  of  the  reasoning 
given  in  the  veto  message  pertained  to 
sui  earlier  version  of  S.  540  and  did  not 
take  account  of  substantial  revisions 
which  were  made  In  conference. 

As  passed  by  Congress  last  October. 
S.  540  Included  other  subjects  relating 
to  biomedical  research  and  the  NIH 
that  were  not  in  the  bill  as  first  Intro- 
duced. We  are  today  returning  to  the 
original,  basic  concept  of  establishing 
a  new  and  separate  institute  devoted 
exclusively  to  arthritis  related  dis- 
eases. Those  subjects  that  were  later 
added  to  S.  540  and  are  unrelated  to 
arthritis  have  been  deleted  from  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today.  They 


can  be  addressed  in  a  separate  NIH 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  over  40  million  people 
in  this  coimtry  suffer  from  chronic  ar- 
thritis and  there  is  of  now  no  known 
cure.  There  is  not  even  any  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  prob- 
lem, nor  can  we  identify  one  single 
source.  This  bill  will  offer  realistic 
hope  to  these  people,  who  suffer  from 
arthritis  without  having  any  real  as- 
surance that  they  are  going  to  some- 
day be  rid  of  the  problem. 

In  human  terms,  concentration  of 
research  efforts  in  a  single  institute 
can  lead  to  developments  that  will 
ease  or  cure  the  miserable  pain  and 
Immobility  suffered  by  i,he  millions  af- 
flicted with  arthritis.  Moreover,  for  a 
small  investment  in  treating  and  pre- 
venting arthritis,  it  would  ultimately 
save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  now 
spent  in  Medicare  payments.  Federal 
employee  disability  compensation  and 
high  health  insurance  premiums  di- 
rectly associated  with  arthritis. 

The  health  community  informs  me 
that  researchers  are  on  the  verge  of 
breakthroughs  in  this  area.  All  they 
need  is  a  concentration  of  the  research 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  support- 
ing the  bill  and  transferring  arthritis 
to  a  separate  institute  where  some- 
thing truly  worthwhile  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  Act  of  1985". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  J— National  Instttutb  of  Arthritis 

AMD  MUSCUU>8KELrTAI.  AND  SKIN  DISEASES 

"establishment  of  institute 
"Sec.  481.  There  Is  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  Institute).  The  Institute  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director. 

"purpose  of  the  INSTITtTTE 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  and 
training,  the  dissemination  of  health  infor- 
mation, and  related  programs  with  respect 
to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
diseases,  including  sports-related  disorders. 

"(bXl)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Coun- 
cil established  pursuant  to  section  483 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
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Advisory  Council'),  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  plan  for  a 
national  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases program  to  expand,  intensify,  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Institute  re- 
specting arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases. The  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  national  research  institutes 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
extent  that  such  institutes  have  responsibil- 
ities respecting  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases,  and  shall  at  least,  provide  for— 

"(A)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
gineering.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(B)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (in- 
cluding medical  rehabilitation),  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases; 

"(C)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  Joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

■(D)  the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  Injuries  and 
identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholastic  athletic  fields. 

"(2)  The  plan  transmitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  determines  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  prepared  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  periodi- 
cally review  and  revise  such  plan,  shall 
transmit  any  revisions  of  such  plan  to  the 
Congress  and  tlje  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  shall  carry  out  the 
national  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases program  in  accordance  with  such  revi- 
sions. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  472)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  in- 
cluding support  for  training  in  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
relating  to  such  research  and  training. 

"NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL 
AND  SKIN  DISEASES  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  483.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
lish  a  National  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Council  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Institute  re- 
lating to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  dlsc&scs 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   (or   the   Director's   designee) 


and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (or  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
designee),  each  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio 
members,  and  fourteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  The  fourteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  basic  sciences,  medical  sciences, 
education,  and  nursing,  and  individuals 
from  the  public  who  are  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases.  At  least  one  member  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  from  the  public  shall  be 
an  individual  who  suffers  from  arthritis  or 
musculoskeletal  or  skin  diseases  and  at  least 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  public  shall  be  an  individual  who  is 
a  parent  of  an  individual  who  suffers  from 
arthritis  or  musculoskeletal  or  skin  diseases. 
Nine  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  selected  from  leading  medi- 
cal or  scientific  authorities  who  are  out- 
standing in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases. 

"(c)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of  four 
years;  and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  None  of  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Council  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  unless  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  prior  term 
of  such  member  on  the  Council. 

"advisory  BOARS 

"Sec.  484.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Board'). 

••(b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"(A)  twelve  members  from  Individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes.  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases;  and 

••(B)  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  who  suffers  from  such  a  disease 
and  one  member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person 
who  suffers  from  such  a  disease. 
Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five,  by 
virtue  of  training  or  experience,  shall  be 
knowledgeable  in  health  education,  nursing, 
data  systems,  public  information,  or  commu- 
nity program  development. 

"(2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board:  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (or  the  designees  of  such  ex 
officio  members),  and  such  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  as  the 


Secretary  considers  necessary  for  the  Advi- 
sory Board  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

••(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  receive  compensation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

••(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  three 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  va- 
cancy occurred. 

••(e)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

••(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  and  (through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements)  with  such 
administrative  support  services  and  facili- 
ties, such  information,  and  such  services  of 
consultants,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

••(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  leas  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 
•■(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 
"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  prepared  under  section 
482(b)  and  periodically  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
updating  of  the  plan  to  ensure  its  continu- 
ing relevance: 

'■(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases,  advise  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  the  heads 
of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for 
the  implementation  and  revision  of  such 
plan;  and 

••(3)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  for  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  such  plan,  the  coordinat- 
ing committee  for  such  diseases,  and  with 
key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  activi- 
ties affecting  the  control  of  such  diseases. 

••(1)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 
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"(j)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made: 

"(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  year  in  research,  treatment, 
education,  and  training  with  respect  to  ar- 
thritis, musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  slcln 
diseases: 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Ciovemment  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made:  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
prepared  under  section  482(b). 

"(k)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1986, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(1)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Act  of  1985 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  such  date.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
appointments  to  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  ninety-day  period.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  in  existence  on 
such  date  may  be  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  to  the  Board 
established  under  subsection  (a). 

"IirmiAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMXITTKES 

"Sec.  485.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders:  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequa- 
cy and  technical  soundness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
Information  necessary  to  maintain  stdequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties, 

the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Committee'). 

'(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each  of 
the  national  research  institutes  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  research  regarding  the  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  Committee 
is  established,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or  the  Direc- 
tor's designee),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  designee),  and  representatives  of 
all  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  whose  pro- 
grams involve  health  functions  or  responsi- 
bilities relevant  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  diseases,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Each  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (or  the  Director's  desig- 
nee). Each  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  Committee  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 


cil a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  In  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"INFORMATION  CLKARINCHOUSE  AND  DATA 
SYSTEM 

"Sec.  486.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  establish  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  Data 
System  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  including 
where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  developing  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  $1,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1988. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculos- 
keletal and  Skin  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and  enhance, 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  In- 
formation, knowledge  and  understanding  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

"ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

■"Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
tles to  establish  and  support  projects  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  screening,  detection,  and  referral  for 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  such  methods  to  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions.  Activities  under 
such  projects  shall  be  coordinated  with  Fed- 
ersU.  State,  local,  and  regional  health  agen- 
cies, centers  assisted  under  section  488,  and 
the  data  system  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include- 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

""(2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; 

"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

"(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

'"(5)  progrtuns  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  Information— 

"(A)  on  the  Importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 


seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

""(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases:  and 

"(6)  projects  for  investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  Including 
investigations  into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  Influences  involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal d<<«ases. 

•■(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping and  for  the  collection,  storage,  anal- 
ysis, retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such 
data  in  cooperation  with  projects  under  this 
section,  centers  assisted  under  section  488, 
and  other  persons  engaged  In  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  programs. 

■"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

'■multipurpose  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 

■Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  provide  for  the  development, 
modernization,  and  operation  (including 
staffing  and  other  operating  costs  such  as 
the  costs  of  patient  care  required  for  re- 
search) of  new  smd  existing  centers  for  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "modern- 
ization' means  the  alteration,  remodeling, 
improvement,  expansion,  and  repair  of  ex- 
isting buildings  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as  cen- 
ters described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

■■(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

■■(IXA)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  conduct— 

■'(A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  including  research  into  implanta- 
ble biomaterials  and  blomechanical  and 
other  orthopedic  procedures; 

"■(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

"(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases;  and 

■■(D)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  Information— 

■'(i)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

"(11)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  Ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  Ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professionals  enrolled  in  training  programs 
described  In  paragraph  (2>(B). 
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■"(c)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

"(l)  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  Individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases: 

"(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  standardizing  patient  data  and 
recordkeeping:  and 

"■(3)  develop  conmiunity  consultative  serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble geographical  distribution  of  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  need 
for  centers  especially  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  affected  by  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases. 

"(e>  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
if  the  operations  of  such  center  have  been 
reviewed  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  such 
scientific  review  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  support  of  such  center 
under  this  section  should  be  extended. 

■■(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988. 

""BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  489.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  transmission  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  a  biennial 
report  containing  a  description  of  the  Insti- 
tute's activities  under  the  plan  developed 
under  section  482(b)  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  activities  of  the  centers  supported  under 
section  488. 

■■(b)  The  first  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Director  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  first  November 
30  which  occurs  at  least  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  part  and 
shall  relate  to  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  on  the  preceding  September  30.". 

(b)<l)  Section  431(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and". 

(2MA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  434  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'Arthritis.  Rheuma- 
tism, and":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Dial)etes. " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes. " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "an  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases.". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  subcommittee  on  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases." in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases,"  in  the  last  sentence. 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 


Diseases."    In   the   matter   preceding   para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases."^  In  paragraph  (1). 

(E)  Sut>section  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2),  respectively. 

(F)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'ARTHums,  diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diabe- 
tes". 

(SKA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  436  of 
such  Act  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  ■arthritis,  diabetes  mel- 
litus. "  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'diabetes  mellltus "; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "an  Arthritis  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee,"  In  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (2):  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before 
"and  a  Digestive  Diseases  "  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  aectlon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Diabe- 
tes". 

(4KA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  437  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,"  and  by 
striking  out  the  comma  before  '■and  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes. "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■'Dlat>etes  ". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section   Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"and     the     National     Arthritis     Advisory 
Board". 

(D)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■Diabe- 
tes". 

(E)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis .  Diabetes."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■Diabetes". 

(F)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "diabetes,  axthri- 
tis,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diabe- 
tes". 

(5)  Sections  438  and  439  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(6)  Section  440  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■Arthritis,  Diabetes,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■Diabetes  ". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  440A(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■Ar- 
thritis, MeUbolism, "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■Diabetes". 

(8)  The  part  heading  for  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(c)(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  es- 
tablished imder  section  481  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  all  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  relating  to 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
c&scs). 

(2)  In  order  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases esUbllshed  by  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  may  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  at 


levels  which  are  equivalent  to  the  levels  of 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  Kidney 
Diseases  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  shall  transfer  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases  established  by  section  481  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  the  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  be  made  available,  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  Kidney  Diseases 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection. 

(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
under  section  481  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  and  to  carry  out  the  transfers  made 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b). 
<c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  and  the  amend- 
ments and  repeals  made  by  such  subsections 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  join  Senator  Goldwateb  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis,  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  marks 
the  third  Congress  in  which  similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  separately 
and  jointly  passed  legislation  creating 
an  arthritis  institute,  but  we  have  yet 
to  succeed  in  getting  it  signed  into  law. 

Arthritis  is  our  country's  No.  1  crip- 
pler— 36  million  Americans  of  all  ages 
are  afflicted  by  this  serious  and  some- 
times fatal  disease.  An  additional  1 
million  Americans  are  diagnosed  as 
having  arthritis  each  year.  In  my 
home  State  of  Utah,  more  than 
230,000  people  are  afflicted  with  ar- 
thritis. Most  of  the  100  or  so  forms  of 
arthritis  are  caused  by  degenerative 
factors,  and  there  is  no  known  cure. 

Without  a  cure,  arthritis  victims 
suffer  throughout  their  life.  The  dis- 
ease denies  them  the  mobility  and  in- 
dependence that  otherwise  healthy 
Americans  enjoy.  Arthritis  victims  are 
limited  in  the  places  they  can  go  and 
the  things  they  can  do.  Many  victims 
find  they  must  change  jobs,  abandon 
hobbies,  or  find  new  social  interests 
that  wiD  fit  in  with  their  new  life 
style.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
citizens  to  focus  a  national  research 
effort  on  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  eventual  cure  of  arthri- 
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tis  and  other  related  debilitating  dis- 
eases. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
on  arthritis— for  research,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cures.  For  many  vic- 
tims, the  pain  is  so  great  that  they  will 
try  almost  anything  to  relieve  it. 
Americans  spent  almost  $2  billion  in 
1984  on  questionable  and  unproven 
remedies  that  promise  fast,  easy  relief 
for  arthritis.  This  represents  a  finan- 
cial burden  for  the  families  of  arthritis 
sufferers,  and  eventually  robs  our 
economy.  A  focused  national  research 
effort  on  arthritis  can  help  curb  the  fi- 
nancial costs  to  families,  employers, 
and  the  Government  by  reducing  the 
costs  of  health  care  and  disability. 

Arthritis  is  not  hopeless.  Ours  is  the 
first  generation  that  can  ease  the  pain 
of  most  forms  of  arthritis.  Arthritis 
victims  are  receiving  more  relief  for 
their  suffering  now  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  This  represents 
progress  and  provides  hope  for  even 
more  relief  in  the  future.  But  "con- 
trolling" a  problem  is  not  a  "cure." 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  ar- 
thritis research  to  more  effectively 
treat,  and  to  find  the  much  needed 
cures  for  these  diseases. 

This  is  the  hope  my  colleagues  and  I 
share  along  with  the  millions  of  ar- 
thritis sufferers.  However,  arthritis  is 
not  the  only  debilitating  disease  af- 
fecting our  citizens.  Many  other  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases  afflict 
Americans  and  limit  their  freedom  and 
independence.  There  is  neither  suffi- 
cient scientific  knowledge  to  under- 
stand their  causes  nor  to  provide  ade- 
quate treatment  to  relieve  pain  and 
disability. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Arthritis,  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases  represents  a  signifi- 
cant research  investment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  scientific  community 
will  make  major  advances  in  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  cure  of  arthri- 
tis and  skin  diseases  through  a  more 
concerted  research  effort.  A  greater 
Federal  effort  would  also  provide  the 
incentive  and  encouragement  to  the 
private  sector  to  support  research  pro- 
grams which  complement  publicly 
funded  research. 

Strong  public  support  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  arthritis  institute  helped 
push  a  similar  bill  through  the  98th 
Congress.  Thousands  of  people  wrote 
to  me  in  support  of  that  bill.  An  arti- 
cle in  one  paper  alone  prompted  more 
than  8,000  responses  encouraging  this 
effort.  Most  of  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  individuals  suffering  from  ar- 
thritis or  members  of  their  families- 
people  with  personal  experience  with 
the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by  ar- 
thritis. Now  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  respond  to  their  pleas  by  once  again 
sending  to  the  President  legislation 
creating  a  National  Institute  on  Ar- 
thritis. 


I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  this  legislative  endeavor 
which  offers  hope  to  millions  of  suf- 
fering Americans. 

Mr.  CRi»NSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  once  again  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLOWATER]  in  reintroducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  If  enacted,  this  leg- 
islation would  help  to  promote  our  Na- 
tion's research  efforts  for  some  of  the 
most  prevalent  and  devastating  dis- 
eases afflicting  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  marks  the  third 
time  that  Senator  Golowatek  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
new  National  Arthritis  Institute.  We 
are  joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion by  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
were  supporters  of  similar  legislation 
that  was  proposed  during  the  last  two 
Congresses.  In  the  97th  Congress,  our 
bill.  S.  1939,  passed  the  Senate,  and  a 
similar  measure  was  included  in  the 
House-passed  H.R.  6457.  However,  no 
final  action  was  taken  on  either  of 
those  measures.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  540— with  47  co- 
sponsors— on  May  24,  1984.  The 
House-passed  version  of  S.  540  includ- 
ed the  Senate  bill  as  one  provision  of  a 
wide-ranging  measure  that  would  have 
reauthorized  appropriations  for  the 
NIH.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  October  9,  1984.  Un- 
fortunately, despite  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
the  President  pocket-vetoed  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated overwhelmingly  on  two 
prior  occasions  its  desire  and  intention 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  do  so  once  again  and  that 
this  time  our  effort  to  turn  this  legis- 
lation into  law  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  before  describing  the 
provisions  of  our  bill,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  what  we  know  about  ar- 
thritis, its  nature  and  incidence,  and 
its  costs  to  the  Nation. 

WHAT  IS  AMTmrns? 

Arthritis  is  a  form  of  musculoskele- 
tal disease.  It  attacks  the  body's  mova- 
ble joints  and  connective  tissues,  some- 
times resulting  in  systemic  complica- 
tions with  critical  damage  to  major 
organs.  Actually,  arthritis  is  a  generic 
term  covering  more  than  100  forms  of 
diseases  that  afflict  37  million  Ameri- 
cans—15  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. Approximately  one  out  of  every 
seven  citizens  has  some  form  of  arthri- 
tis. Each  year,  about  1  million  more 
Americans  fall  victim  to  this  painful 
and  debilitating  disorder.  Over  20  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  arthritis 
severe  enough  that  they  seek  a  physi- 
cian's help.  In  1978,  549,000  hospital- 
izations were  due  to  arthritis-related 
diseases. 


Arthritis  is  usually  thought  of  as  a 
condition  of  old  age.  It  affects  more 
than  40  percent  of  people  over  age  65. 
But  it  afflicts  old  and  young  alike.  A 
particularly  devastating  form  of  the 
disease  is  juvenile  arthritis  which  af- 
fects over  250.000  children.  The  inci- 
dence of  arthritis  among  children  is 
now  higher  than  that  of  polio  during 
the  most  severe  epidemics  of  the  past. 
As  in  the  case  of  cancer  and  heart  con- 
ditions, when  a  chronic  disease  such  as 
arthritis  strikes  a  child,  it  can  often  be 
much  more  serious  than  an  adult  case. 
Juvenile  arthritis  can  stunt  growth, 
blind,  cripple,  and  deform,  and  it  can 
kill.  Over  half  of  the  children  afflicted 
with  this  disease  carry  crippling 
handicaps  into  their  adult  years. 

An  estimated  6.5  million  Americans 
are  victims  of  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
the  most  devastating  and  crippling 
form  of  arthritis.  It  is  a  chronic  dis- 
ease that  leads  to  permanent  joint  de- 
formities and  lifelong  disability.  Rheu- 
matoid arthritis  is  especially  insidious; 
it  progresses  rapidly  and  can  be  a  sys- 
temic disease  damaging  other  organs, 
such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  or  the  eyes. 
This  disease  strikes  individuals  of  all 
ages  from  the  very  young  to  the  very 
old  and  affects  women  three  times  as 
often  as  men.  Its  cause  is  unknown. 

Osteoarthritis  is  the  most  common 
form  of  arthritis.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Examination  Survey  for 
1960  to  1962.  over  37.4  percent  of  the 
population  aged  18  to  79  had  some 
form  of  osteoarthritis.  For  those  indi- 
viduals age  75  and  over,  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  was  as  high  as  86  per- 
cent. Due  to  aging  trends  in  the  popu- 
lation, the  incidence  of  osteoarthritis 
is  probably  much  higher  than  these 
figures  would  indicate. 

Although  osteoarthritis  usually  de- 
velops more  slowly  and  is  milder  and 
less  painful  than  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
it  is  a  progressive  condition  that  can  in 
its  later  stages  produce  extreme  pain 
and  disability.  Over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans have  osteoarthritis  severe  enough 
to  cause  painful  problems  seriously  af- 
fecting their  ability  to  perform  their 
daily  activities  and  their  jobs. 

Osteoarthritis  often  develops  after 
traumatic  injury  to  a  joint.  According 
to  a  1971  survey,  there  were  17  million 
significant  injuries  associated  with 
sports  and  recreational  activities  plus 
11  million  disabling  injuries  resulting 
from  non-sports-related  accidents.  Of 
these  roughly  28  million  accidents, 
about  80  percent,  or  22  million,  in- 
volved the  musculoskeletal  system- 
more  than  2  million  involved  joint  in- 
juries. Despite  the  long-term  conse- 
quences and  the  seriousness  of  post- 
traumatic osteoarthritis  and  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease,  little  research 
has  been  conducted  in  this  special 
fleld. 

Other  arthritis-related  diseases  are 
particularly  prevalent  among  women. 
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Osteoporosis,  a  disease  resulting  in 
brittle  bones  due  to  a  loss  of  calcium 
from  the  bones,  is  a  leading  cause  of 
nursing  home  placements.  It  occurs  in 
varying  degrees  in  many  elderly  per- 
sons. However,  nearly  90  percent  of 
women  75  years  of  age  and  older  show 
x  ray  evidence  of  some  degree  of  this 
disease. 

Systemic  lupus  erthematosus,  a  po- 
tentially fatal  connective  tissue  dis- 
ease, is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  seri- 
ous disorders  in  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age.  An  estimated  50,000  new  cases 
of  this  disease  are  diagnosed  each 
year,  indicating  that  the  disease  is  far 
more  common  than  it  was  formerly 
thought  to  be. 

THE  BCONOMIC  COSTS  OT  ARTHRITIS 

Mr.  I*resident.  the  financial  costs  of 
arthritis  to  patients,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  taxpayers  are  staggering. 
The  Arthritis  Foundation  estimated 
that  in  1982,  Americans  paid  $14.5  bil- 
lion for  costs  related  to  arthritis — 
nearly  5  percent  of  our  current  nation- 
al health-care  bill.  In  1980,  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  of  what  was  spent  for 
arthritis  was  spent  on  quack  remedies. 
The  physical  and  emotional  costs  to 
the  victims  of  the  disease  and  their 
families  are  enormous. 

In  1971,  over  27  million  workdays 
were  lost  to  arthritis-related  disabil- 
ities. This  represented  over  $5  billion 
in  wages  lost  to  employees. 

Individuals  with  arthritis  account 
for  about  19  percent  of  those  receiving 
social  security  disability  insurance— 
SSDI— benefits.  Although  many  work- 
ers with  arthritis  remain  on  the  job  as 
long  as  possible,  some  500.000  workers 
disabled  by  arthritis  and  forced  by  the 
intense  pain  and  physical  limitations 
that  they  suffer  to  leave  their  jobs  are 
today  collecting  SSDI  benefits.  The 
cost  to  the  Nation  for  these  payments 
in  fiscal  year  1983  alone  is  estimated 
to  have  been  $2.8  billion.  If  payments 
for  their  dependents  are  included,  this 
figure  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$3.3  billion. 

THE  NEED  TOR  A  STROMGER  APPROACH  FOR 
ARTHRITIS  RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  research  is  the  best 
investment  we  can  make  to  help  ar- 
thritis sufferers.  As  the  author  of  the 
National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974— Public 
Law  93-640— and  amendments  to  it  in 
1976  and  1980.  I  have  long  been  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  needs  of  and  potential 
for  research  into  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal and  skin  diseases.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  need  a  stronger  ap- 
proach to  arthritis  research.  Although 
the  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974  has 
been  successsful  in  establishing  sound 
strategies  for  the  utilization  of  our  na- 
tional resources  to  wage  a  stronger 
attack  against  arthritis,  and  progress 
in  biomedical  research  has  substantial- 
ly increased  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, implementation  of  that  law  has 
fallen  short  of  what  should  have  been 
achieved  and  far  short  of  what  could 


be  gained  through  an  accelerated  re- 
search effort  into  this  important  area 
of  study. 

The  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974 
provided  for  the  design  of  a  master  ar- 
thritis research  plan— the  so-called  na- 
tional arthritis  plan— to  identify  the 
areas  of  research  to  be  pursued,  the 
resources  available  for  arthritis  re- 
search, and  the  additional  resources 
needed  for  research  progress.  The  act 
also  authorized  the  creation  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  centers  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  intensive 
interdisciplinary  arthritis  research  as 
well  as  training  in  and  demonstration 
of  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  methods  relat- 
ed to  arthritis.  Unfortunately,  the 
budget  levels  recommended  under  the 
plan  for  arthritis-related  research 
within  NIH  have  not  been  realized. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  disease  re- 
search has  not  received  the  focus  and 
priority  it  warrants  is  that  it  Is  lumped 
within  the  current  Institute,  NIADDK. 
with  an  incongruous  mixture  of  dis- 
ease categories.  Congressional  intent 
to  focus  research  on  arthritis-related 
diseases  under  the  original  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  has  been  diluted  over  time  by 
the  combination  of  so  many  disparate 
research  programs  under  NIADDK. 
That  Institute  now  includes  in  its  mis- 
sion—in addition  to  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases — diabe- 
tes, kidney  diseases,  digestive  diseases, 
nutrition,  endocrinology,  urology,  and 
hematology. 

Within  the  current  Institute,  arthri- 
tis lacks  the  focus,  direction,  and  visi- 
bility that  are  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  research  pro- 
gram addressing  one  of  our  country's 
major  health  problems.  The  existing 
structure  has  led  to  funding  disparities 
within  NIADDK.  In  the  last  12  years, 
funding  for  arthritis  research  has 
grown  from  7.8  percent  of  the  total 
NIADDK  budget  in  1970  to  16.9  per- 
cent in  1982.  By  comparison,  in  1970, 
diabetes  funding  amounted  to  5.5  per- 
cent of  that  Institute's  budget,  and  by 
1982,  funding  for  diabetes  research 
had  grown  to  35.3  percent  of  the 
NIADDK's  total  budget. 

The  funding  recommendations  origi- 
nally proposed  under  the  national  ar- 
thritis plan  reflect  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  arthritis  and  related 
diseases.  To  reduce  those  costs,  we 
need  to  move  far  closer  to  the  levels  of 
support  and  national  commitment 
called  for  in  the  plan. 

Given  the  Reagan  administration's 
shrinking  budget  for  our  overall  Fed- 
eral research  effort,  I  believe  we  must 
develop  policies  for  using  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  so  that  we  can  gain  the 
maximum  benefits  for  our  efforts.  By 
establishing  a  separate  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 


and  Skin  Diseases,  we  would  provide 
arthritis-related  issues  with  the  great- 
er visibility  they  should  have  at  the 
national  level  and  hence  enable  re- 
searchers in  these  areas  to  compete 
more  successfully  for  increasingly 
scarce  resources.  Most  important,  the 
creation  of  a  separate  institute  for  ar- 
thritis-related research  would  attract 
new.  high  quality  scientists  and  lead  to 
an  accelerated,  better  coordinated  re- 
search effort  into  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  arthritis.  These 
have  been  the  results  of  the  establish- 
ment of  other  institutes  specializing  in 
a  one-family  or  other  logical  grouping 
of  disorders  such  as  the  National  Eye 
Institute  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Thus,  this  legislation  would  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  high- 
priority  programs  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974  and  the 
national  arthritis  plan. 

Mr.  President,  S.  540  in  the  98th 
Congress  included  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  a  study  be  conducted  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  existing  combina- 
tions of  disease  research  programs 
within  the  individual  institutes  of  NIH 
and  of  what  standards  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  future  in  establishing  ad- 
ditional new  institutes.  Before  any 
action  was  taken  on  the  bill,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  in  the 
spring  of  1983,  contracted  with  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  [lOM],  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  to  under- 
take such  a  study.  The  findings  of  the 
study  were  published  in  an  October 
1984  report  entitled,  "Responding  to 
Health  Needs  and  Scientific  Opportu- 
nity: The  Organizational  Structure  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health." 

The  report  recommended  five  crite- 
ria for  evaluating  organizational 
changes  within  the  NIH.  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  new  institute  meets  each 
of  those  criteria. 

The  first  criterion  states:  "The  activ- 
ity of  a  new  institute  or  other  organi- 
zational entity  must  be  compatible 
with  the  research  and  research  train- 
ing mission  of  NIH." 

The  new  institute  clearly  meets  this 
criterion;  it  would  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  research  effort 
on  arthritis  that  currently  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  the  NIH  and  is,  obviously, 
fully  compatible  with  the  mission  of 
the  NIH. 

The  second  criterion  states:  "It  must 
be  demonstrable  that  the  research 
area  of  a  new  institute  is  not  already 
receiving  adequate  or  appropriate  at- 
tention." 

Although  arthritis  and  musculoskel- 
etal and  skin  diseases  afflict  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation, in  1983,  just  2  percent  of  the 
entire  NIH  research  budget  is  devoted 
to  arthritis-related  research.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  NIH,  annu- 
ally spends  on  arthritis  research  only 
$1.50  per  i}erson  afflicted  with  arthri- 
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tis  in  this  country.  Several  htindred 
times  tliat  amount  each  year  is  spent 
per  patient  on  cancer  research. 

The  level  of  support  for  arthritis  re- 
search is  simply  not  commensurate 
with  the  prevalence  and  severity  of 
the  disease.  With  35  million  people  af- 
flicted and  an  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$18  billion  in  hospital  costs,  drugs,  and 
lost  productivity— in  comparison,  10.5 
million  people  have  diabetes  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $10  billion— ar- 
thritis research  receives  less  than  one- 
half  the  funding  of  diabetes  research. 

The  third  criterion  states:  "There 
must  be  reasonable  prospects  for  sci- 
entific growth  in  a  research  area  to 
justify  the  investment  of  a  new  Insti- 
tute." 

Research  in  arthritis,  as  with  other 
disease  research,  relies  on  discoveries 
in  the  basic  sciences— for  instance,  ge- 
netics, infectious  agents,  and  immunol- 
ogy. Recent  discoveries  in  those  areas, 
such  as  genetic  engineering  and  mono- 
clonal antibodies,  are  enabling  far- 
reaching  advances  to  be  made  in  un- 
derstanding the  causes  of  arthritis, 
and  will  be  invaluable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  treatments  for  many  forms  of 
arthritis.  The  1984  annual  report  of 
the  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board 
concluded: 

The  probabilities  are  high  that  in  the 
next  decade  a  cause  of  certain  diseases  will 
be  elucidated,  or  that  the  specific  immune 
response  genes  will  be  localized,  or  that  the 
exact  mechanisms  of  inflammatory  re- 
sponses will  be  defined.  Perhaps  an  effective 
cure  or  prevention  of  one  or  more  of  these 
crippling,  chronic  diseases  will  t>e  defined. 

The  Board  also  recommended  that 
the  Multipurpose  Arthritis  Centers 
Program  be  expanded  to  enable  the 
swift  and  effective  application  of  avail- 
able knowledge  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  with  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal  diseases.  There  is  no 
question  that  ample  room  for  scientif- 
ic growth  and  progress  as  well  as  good 
prospects  for  achieving  them  exist  in 
arthritis  research— and  those  are  pre- 
cisely the  reasons  for  establishing  an 
institute. 

The  fourth  criterion  states:  "There 
must  t>e  reasonable  prospects  of  suffi- 
cient funding  for  a  new  institute." 

There  has  been  repeated  concern 
that  the  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  a  new  in- 
stitute would  drain  research  dollars. 
However,  because  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  would  be  transferred 
from  those  presently  allocated  to  the 
arthritis  division,  added  costs  were  es- 
timated in  1982  to  total  $1.8  million. 
Ongoing  administrative  costs  could  be 
further  minimized  through  the  shar- 
ing of  support  staffs  and  services,  as 
recommended  in  the  lOM  report. 

The  current  funding  level  for  arthri- 
tis-related research  is  far  short  of  that 
recommended  in  the  national  arthritis 
plan.  The  plan  recommended  that 
funds  be  doubled  in  1977  for  arthritis- 
related  research  and  that  thereafter 


funding  be  increased  annually  by 
about  20  percent  through  1980.  How- 
ever, those  levels  of  funding  for  arthri- 
tis within  the  NIADDK  have  never 
been  realized.  The  result  has  been 
that,  during  the  period  1977  through 
1981,  substantially  less  than  half  of 
the  arthritis-related  research  grant  ap- 
plications that  were  approved  for 
funding  have  been  able  to  be  funded 
by  the  NIADDK.  At  such  time  as  addi- 
tional resources  are  made  available  to 
NIH,  arthritis-related  research  should 
clearly  be  one  of  the  top  priorities  for 
new  funding. 

The  fifth  criterion  states:  "A  pro- 
posed change  in  the  NIH  organization- 
al structure  should,  on  balance,  im- 
prove communication,  management, 
priority  setting,  and  accountability." 

Within  the  structure  of  the 
NIADDK,  a  separate  division  exists 
for  the  administration  of  research  in 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
diseases.  Likewise,  diabetes,  digestive 
diseases,  and  kidney  research  are  each 
administered  under  individual  division. 
Thus,  separating  the  arthritis  division 
from  the  remainder  of  the  institute 
would  not  impose  a  new  organizational 
system  in  the  administration  of  those 
research  areas. 

The  lOM  report  expressed  concern 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  a 
broad-based  approach  to  research— in 
which  many  research  areas  are  inte- 
grated—must be  balanced  against  the 
need  for  increased  visibility  and  focus. 
In  the  case  of  NIADDK,  however, 
there  is  very  little  crossover  of  re- 
search interests  among  scientists  in- 
vestigating digestive  diseases  or  diabe- 
tes, on  the  one  hand,  and  arthritis,  on 
the  other.  In  fact,  arthritis  research 
shares  more  common  ground  with  re- 
search ongoing  at  the  Institute  on  Al- 
lergies and  Infectious  Diseases  than  it 
does  with  research  in  its  present  insti- 
tute. 

Arthritis  research  within  the 
NIADDK  is  overshadowed  by  the  re- 
search on  diabetes  and  kidney  dis- 
eases. A  separate  institute  devoted  to 
arthritis-related  research— with  en- 
hanced visibility- would  contribute  to 
greater  public  accountability,  suid  lead 
to  more  consistency  in  program  mis- 
sions. 

Finally,  the  lOM  report  suggested 
seven  alternative  means  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  institute  for  increas- 
ing visibility  of  a  research  area.  They 
include  publicizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  scientific  research;  forming  a 
special  advisory  board;  holding  major 
conferences;  upgrading  organizational 
status;  disseminating  results  of  re- 
search to  clinical  centers;  improving 
the  grant  application  process;  and 
forming  an  NIH-wlde  committee  to  de- 
velop research  in  the  area. 

As  part  of  the  national  arthritis 
plan,  begun  10  years  ago,  these  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  imple- 
mented to  a  substantial  degree— the 


National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  for 
instance,  has  been  active  since  1977. 
Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  the  current 
effort  falls  far  short  of  the  activity 
level  that  could  be  considered  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  or  ur- 
gency of  the  disease. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
ARTHRITIS  AND  trDSCULOSKELTrAL  AND  SKIN 
DISEASES 

Mr.  President,  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
would  be  patterned  after  that  of  other 
NIH  research  institutes.  Thus,  the 
new  institute  would  be  directed  to  un- 
dertake research  and  demonstrations 
related  to  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases:  to  promote  co- 
ordination of  research  programs  in  the 
public  and  private  sector;  to  make 
grants  for  research;  to  establish  an  in- 
formation clearinghouse  and  data 
system;  and  to  conduct  and  support  re- 
search training.  This  is  the  same  man- 
date that  the  current  NIADDK  has 
with  respect  to  arthritis  and  musculos- 
keletal and  skin  diseases.  In  addition, 
in  very  fitting  recognition  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  traumatic  muscu- 
loskeletal injuries  that  Americans  re- 
ceive in  sports  and  other  recreational 
activities,  the  new  institute  would  in- 
clude in  its  focus  research  on  sports- 
related  disorders. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
would  receive  its  funding  under  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  is  the 
case  for  most  other  NIH  Institutes. 
Because  the  present  organizational  di- 
vision pertaining  to  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases  within 
NIADDK  is  already  autonomous  in 
many  of  its  functions,  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  the  greater  visibility 
for  such  research  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  increase  in^dmiq- 
istrative  costs — which  is  /itSTTIkely  w» 
be  substantial.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  administrative  separation  of  the 
new  institute  from  the  present 
NIADDK,  our  bill  would  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  fair  transfer  to  the 
new  institute  of  all  resources  that  are 
related  to  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal and  skin  disease  research  programs 
and  activities  currently  being  carried 
out  by  the  NIADDK. 

The  legislation  would  also  extend, 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations,  which  would 
otherwise  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1985.  for  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
Data  System,  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
Information  Clearinghouse,  the  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
Demonstration  Projects,  and  the  Mul- 
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tipurpose  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal Diseases  Centers. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  need  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  suffer  from 
arthritis.  An  accelerated  research 
effort  in  arthritis  has  great  potential 
to  bring  us  much  closer  to  providing 
these  millions  of  individuals  with 
relief  from  their  pain  and  the  poten- 
tial for  full  participation  in  everyday 
activities. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  to  which  our  bill 
will  be  referred,  give  it  prompt  and 
careful  consideration.  I  pledge  to  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man [Mr.  Hatch]  who  is  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  and  the 
very  able  ranking  Democratic  Member 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  my  full  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  further  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  strong  support  to  those  who 
have  labored  during  the  last  4  years  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
institute  for  arthritis  and  related  dis- 
eases at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Arthritis  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  dis- 
abling disease,  affecting  nearly  37  mil- 
lion persons  in  America,  or  1  of  every  7 
people.  Those  affected  may  suffer 
from  any  of  the  100  distinct  disease 
entities,  ranging  in  scope  and  severity 
from  scleroderma  to  gout,  to  ankylos- 
ing spondylitis,  lupus,  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Although  arthritis  and  musculoske- 
letal diseases  effect  all  ages,  40  percent 
of  the  population  over  65  has  a  rheu- 
matic disease.  And,  as  our  Nation's 
population  ages,  the  prevalence  of  ar- 
thritis will  increase  as  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation expands  from  10  percent  to  20 
percent  by  the  year  2030. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics predicts  that  in  the  year  2000, 
less  than  20  years  from  now,  expenses 
attributable  to  arthritis  will  reach 
nearly  $100  billion  annually.  Arthritis 
and  other  musculoskeletal  diseases  are 
responsible  for  major  costs  of  workers' 
compensation.  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Medicare  payments,  and  hospital 
and  nursing  home  stays.  And,  regret- 
fully, nearly  $1  billion  is  spent  annual- 
ly by  arthritis  sufferers  who  purchase 
or  seek  out  unproven  drugs  and  treat- 
ments. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance, 
are  the  indirect  personal  losses  in  pro- 
ductivity resulting  from  lack  of  wages 
or  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  due  to 
a  limiting  or  disabling  disease  such  as 
arthritis. 

I  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
human  and  economic  impact  of  arthri- 
tis on  the  Nation  demands  the  sharp 
national  focus  of  this  family  of  disease 


that    only    a    separate    institute    can 
bring. 

The  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  separate  ar- 
thritis institute.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Arthritis  and  Related  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases,  established  by 
that  act,  set  forth  some  150  specific 
recommendations  to  be  addressed  in 
order  to  adequately  promote  a  nation- 
al attack  on  arthritis.  The  essence  of 
the  Commission's  findings  was  that 
the  vast  impact  of  arthritis  on  the 
Nation  has  not  been  matched  by  a  de- 
termination to  accelerate  research  and 
training  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
rheumatic  diseases,  to  prevent  them, 
and  to  find  cures  for  them. 

The  health  sciences  are  in  an  ex- 
traordinary period  of  advancement, 
and  competition  for  research  funds  is 
keen.  But  the  promising  discoveries 
made  in  the  arthritis  field  in  recent 
years  support  our  belief  that  with  ade- 
quate funding  and  focused  research 
priority,  some  forms  of  arthritis  might 
be  prevented,  cures  may  be  found,  and 
therapies  developed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  arthritis  victims. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  active- 
ly supported  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  institute  for  arthritis,  along 
with  Senators  Goldwater,  Hatch. 
Cranston,  Dole,  and  others.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  separate  institute  would 
provide  the  environment  for  an  accel- 
erated research  effort  in  arthritis, 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 
These  diseases  afflict  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population, 
but  in  1983  just  2  percent  of  the  entire 
NIH  research  budget  was  devoted  to 
arthritis-related  research. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators in  approving  this  legislation  to 
authorize  in  statute  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Simpson.   Mr.   Garn,   Mr. 

Hecht,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 

Hetlin,      Mr.      Wilson,      Mr. 

Laxalt,     Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Denton.  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Mith- 

KowsKi.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  more  protec- 
tion to  electric  consumers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ELECTRIC  CONSDIOERS  PROTECHON  ACT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  Simpson. 
Garn,  Hecht,  Goldwater.  Hetlin, 
Wilson.  Laxalt.  Cranston.  Denton. 
Chafee.  Mtjrkowski.  and  Dodd  today 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  would 
clarify  the  procedures  under  which 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission [FERC]  will  relicense  hydro- 
electric projects  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Across  the  West,  and  indeed  across 
the  Nation  the  gold  rush  of  the  1980's 


is  underway.  Today's  fortune  seekers 
are  pursuing  two  things,  water  and 
gradient,  to  run  electrical  turbines. 
When  new  sites  are  unavailable  for  hy- 
drodevelopment,  utilities  are  compet- 
ing for  expiring  FERC  licenses  coming 
up  for  renewal.  Caught  in  the  collision 
is  the  ratepaying  public.  The  hydro- 
power  boom  is  thereby  causing  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  relicensing  procedures 
established  in  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1920  by  Congress. 

Specifically,  my  bill  amends  section 
7  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  deleting 
all  reference  to  section  15,  which 
covers  relicensing.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  clarify  that  the  mu- 
nicipal preference  does  not  apply  in  a 
relicense  proceeding,  whether  or  not 
the  existing  licensee  is  the  applicant. 

Section  15  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of  1920  is  also  amended  to  require  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  consider,  within  the  context  of 
section  10(a)  of  the  act,  the  existing  li- 
censee's plans  for  the  next  license 
term.  If  these  plans  comply  with  the 
section  l(Ka)  public  interest  standards, 
a  new  license  would  be  issued  to  the 
existing  licensee.  Section  ICKa)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  mandates  an  exten- 
sive inquiry  into  all  factors  relevant  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  power  potential  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  This  helps  ensure 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  best  adapted  to  serve  goals 
intended  to  achieve  the  most  benefi- 
cial use  of  the  waters.  Conservation, 
recreation  and  commercial  power  are 
public  interest  considerations  under 
the  act. 

Only  if  the  Commission  determines 
the  existing  licensee's  plan  does  not 
comport  with  the  section  10(a)  stand- 
ards would  the  Commission  be  author- 
ized to  issue  the  new  license  to  a  com- 
peting applicant.  In  that  event  the  ex- 
isting licensee  who  fails  to  get  a  suc- 
cessor license  would  be  compensated 
by  the  new  licensee  for  the  facilities 
being  turned  over  under  a  just  com- 
pensation standard.  This  is  a  change 
from  the  law's  present  standard  of  net 
investment  and  severance  damages 
which  was  set  out  in  1920  under  vastly 
different  economic  conditions  than 
those  facing  regulated  utility  compa- 
nies today. 

The  need  for  these  changes  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  prompted  by  conflicting  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  fact  that  over  200  F'ERC  regulated 
utility  licenses  are  coming  up  for  re- 
newal by  1993.  For  those  of  you  who 
wish  the  details,  I  refer  you  to  my 
statement  of  May  24,  1984  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  page  S.  6451. 
The  statement  I  made  at  the  time  I 
originally  introduced  the  bill  is  re- 
printed there.  It  contains  a  relevant 
history  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
some  of  the  technological  and  regiila- 
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tory  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  act's  enactment  some  65 
years  ago. 

I  will  only  reiterate  that  the  current 
state  of  uncertainty  is  harmful  to  the 
present  public  interest.  This  is  the 
case  because  FERC  has  reversed  itself 
on  this  issue.  In  a  1980  ruling  in  city  of 
Bountiful.  UT.  FERC  held  a  municipal 
preference  did  apply  against  existing 
license  holders  at  the  time  of  relicens- 
ing.  That  opinion  was  subsequently  af- 
firmed by  the  Eleventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

However,  FERC  reversed  its  1980  de- 
cision in  1983  in  the  Merwin  Dam  case 
when  it  interpreted  the  law  not  to  in- 
clude a  municipal  relicensing  prefer- 
ence applicable  against  the  existing  li- 
censee. Public  power  interests  have  ap- 
pealed that  decision.  A  decision  at  the 
circuit  court  level  is  expected  this 
year.  The  losing  side  will  undoubtedly 
seek  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Therefore  unless  Congress  de- 
cides this  issue  now  on  a  public  policy 
basis,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  at  some  point  in 
the  future  be  interpreting  what  our 
predecessors  had  in  mind  65  years  ago. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  long  passed 
the  infancy  stage  of  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment. Since  the  1930's  private,  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  have  been  heavi- 
ly regulated  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Contrary  to  the 
fears  of  the  1920  Congress,  these  pri- 
vate utilities  did  not  monopolize  the 
Nation's  waterways  as  had  been  origi- 
nally feared.  Instead,  they  turned  out 
to  t>e  the  entities  that  serve  most  of 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation  with  elec- 
tric power.  I  therefore  believe  the 
issue  of  preference  on  relicensing  is  an 
important  consumer  issue  which  Con- 
gress should  decide  given  today's  and 
tomorrow's  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions and  changed  public  needs. 

The  public  policy  question  which  the 
99th  Congress  must  resolve  is  easily 
stated.  It  is  simply  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  divest  an  existing  licensee 
seeking  a  successor  license  of  the  plant 
and  facilities  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
ratepayers  of  that  licensee  by  transfer- 
ing  the  license  to  a  competing  munici- 
pal applicant  simply  because  of  the 
status  of  that  applicant,  and  nothing 
more.  I  believe  that  equity,  along  with 
changed  times  and  circumstances,  de- 
mands a  revision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  along  the  lines  proposed  by  my 
bill. 

Existing  license  holders  may  be  pri- 
vate, investor-owned  utilities,  public, 
State  or  municipal  utilities,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  private  companies, 
or  small  entrepreneurs  such  as  paper 
and  aliuninum  enterprises  which  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  through  PURPA 
and  tax  incentives  to  build  small 
hydro  projects. 

When  the  time  comes  for  these  ex- 
isting licensees  to  apply  for  a  new  li- 
cense, they  will  have  constructed,  de- 


veloped and  maintained  these  projects 
for  up  to  50  years.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  having  their  customers 
benefit  from  the  low  cost  hydrore- 
sources  under  Federal  license,  they 
will  have  been  stewards  of  these  feder- 
ally regulated  water  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  interest  stand- 
ards in  the  law  and  incorporated  in  li- 
censes issued  by  FERC. 

I  therefore  believe  that  in  a  relicens- 
ing situation  if  an  existing  license 
holder  has  had  an  effective  track 
record  during  the  original  license 
term,  and  demonstrates  in  its  applica- 
tion for  a  new  license  and  in  FERC 
proceedings  that  it  would  continue  to 
have  the  best  adapted  project  as  meas- 
ured against  the  law's  requirements 
and  all  competing  applications,  that  it 
should  receive  a  new  license.  In  other 
words  if  there  is  any  weight  to  be 
given  in  a  relicense  situation  it  should 
be  to  the  existing  licensee  who  took 
the  risk  and  built  the  project  in  the 
first  place. 

In  my  view  the  optimal  result  for 
the  public  and  the  resource  is  achieved 
when  the  regulatory  agency  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  decision  on  the 
merits  based  on  public  interest  stand- 
ards in  the  law  and  an  opportunity 
exists  for  a  competitor  to  show  its 
plans  are  better  than  those  of  the  ex- 
isting licensee. 

We  would  do  a  disservice  to  the 
public  to  shift  an  expiring  license  to  a 
competitor  municipal  utility  simply 
because  of  the  Government  ownership 
status  of  the  utility,  and  nothing 
more. 

It  simply  doesn't  make  sense  to  me 
to  support  a  concept  of  preference  in 
relicensing  situations  that  allows  one 
class  of  consumers  served  by  private 
investor  utilities  to  be  discriminated 
against  to  favor  another  class  of  elec- 
tric power  customers  who  happen  to 
live  within  the  borders  of  a  municipal- 
ity. There  is  no  net  benefit  to  the 
public  at  large  by  applying  a  policy  of 
preference  in  relicensing  proceedings 
as  there  might  be  with  the  preference 
given  to  States  and  municipalities  in 
the  purchase  of  federally  marketed 
power,  or  in  initial  license  situations. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  licenses 
would  be  forever  lost  to  acquisition  by 
municipal  utilities.  If  municipalities 
have  a  real  need  for  the  facilities  rep- 
resented by  the  license  they  can  use 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  condemn  them.  In  such  situa- 
tions the  municipality  must  pay  Just 
compensation  to  the  existing  licensee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
why  the  arguments  advanced  by  those 
supporting  preferential  treatment  for 
public  entities  in  relicense  proceedings 
don't  hold  water,  or  establish  a  public 
policy  worth  supporting. 

Public  power  advocates  argue  that 
when  original  licenses  expire,  the 
physical  assets  should  be  turned  over 
to  public  utilities  in  order  that  the 


water  resources  may  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

The  only  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  this  position  is  that  the 
approximately  73  million  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  investor-owned  utilities  are 
not  members  of  the  public.  Nor  are 
the  9.5  million  customers  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  which  have  no  licens- 
ing preference,  or  beneficiaries  of  pri- 
vate nonutility  licensees  included 
among  the  public. 

But  in  the  hands  of  Government- 
owned  utilities,  their  advocates  argue. 
12.8  million  customers  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  federally  regulated  hydro- 
electric power  without  it  passing 
through  the  tollgate  of  investor-owned 
utilities.  In  1920  it  was  true  that  large 
investor-owned  utilities  had  character- 
istics of  natural  monopolies  which 
were  capable  of  controlling  most  of 
the  hydroelectric  development  in  the 
country.  By  1935,  both  the  States  and 
Federal  Government  stepped  in  to 
change  dramatically  the  future  of  hy- 
droelectric development  in  this  coun- 
try. The  small  private  holding  compa- 
nies that  had  once  characterized  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  in  the  1920's  were 
broken  up  by  Congress  in  the  1930's. 
Subsequently.  State  public  utility  com- 
missions were  established  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  private  utilities. 

Today,  every  private  utility's  retail 
electric  rates  are  subjected  to  compre- 
hensive State  regulatory  control. 
Rarely  is  a  private  utility's  request  to 
increase  its  electric  rate  approved 
without  substantial  reductions.  And. 
even  then  commissions  only  authorize 
a  specified  rate  of  return.  A  rate  of 
return  is  by  no  means  guaranteed 
under  this  system,  and  more  often 
than  not,  the  authorized  return  is  not 
actually  achieved.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  municipal 
utilities'  electric  rates  are  not  subject 
to  regulatory  review.  Therefore  not 
only  do  private  investor  owned  utilities 
serve  the  public  that  comprises  their 
service  area,  but  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  these  customers  with  firm 
power  to  meet  their  needs  even  if  the 
private  investor-owned  utility  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  getting  its  FERC  license  re- 
newed. 

But  the  claim  that  a  municipal  pref- 
erence in  relicense  situations  is  merely 
the  device  to  return  to  the  public 
domain  a  public  asset  or  resource  that 
was  temporarily  assigned  to  an  origi- 
nal licensee  for  private  use  is  a  spuri- 
ous argument  in  1984.  at  best.  More- 
over, this  claim  erroneously  character- 
izes the  nature  of  the  Federal  interest 
involved  in  these  projects. 

The  language  of  section  4(e)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  demonstrates  that 
Congress  recognized  that  the  Federal 
interest  in  hydroprojects  is  based  only 
on  ownership  of  public  lands  or  Con- 
gress' power  to  regulate  navigable 
streams  as  part  of  interstate  or  foreign 
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commerce.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  proprietary  stake  whatever  in 
the  navigable  waters  in  this  Nation. 
The  Federal  Government's  only 
cognizable  interest  is  strictly  regula- 
tory. 

Nor  are  the  project  works  of  the  ex- 
isting licensee  and  the  lands  and  flow- 
age  easements  acquired  by  its  public 
resources.  Rather,  these  are  private 
assets  or  resources  devoted  to  public 
service.  If  Federal  lands  are  used  in  a 
project,  annual  charges  or  rentals  are 
paid  on  these  lands  under  section  10(e) 
of  the  act  by  private  licensees.  Except 
for  the  States  rights  in  the  stream- 
bed,  many  of  the  projects  which  could 
be  taken  from  existing  licensees  by  ap- 
plication of  a  preference  at  relicensing 
are  composed  entirely  of  property  in- 
terests assembled  by  developers  with 
investment  capital.  Congress'  com- 
merce clause  power  to  regulate  and 
improve  navigation  subjects  all  works 
that  could  impede  navigation  to  a 
dominant  servitude  for  such  Federal 
purposes  as  may  be  related  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  that  power.  Howev- 
er, the  servitude  does  not  divest  title 
from  the  owner  of  subjected  property 
or  create  sua  sponte  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  make  a  few  other  points 
about  the  arguments  used  by  propo- 
nents of  a  municipal  preference  which 
I  believe  are  inapplicable  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Advocates  of  the  municipal  prefer- 
ence in  relicense  proceedings  argue 
that  the  preference  is  needed  to  allow 
municipal  utilities  to  remain  viable 
and  to  serve  as  yardsticks  by  which  to 
Judge  the  effectiveness  of  private  utili- 
ties. They  assert  that  they  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  public  because  they 
are  municipalities. 

I.  quite  frankly,  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand this  statement.  As  we  know. 
States  and  municipalities  and  their 
customers  already  enjoy  significant 
special  privileges  where  power  from 
navigable  waterways  is  concerned. 
Their  preference  for  power  marketed 
from  Federal  hydroelectric  projects 
hsis  given  their  customers,  who  repre- 
sent fewer  than  14  percent  of  the  elec- 
tric customers  in  the  country,  access 
to  68.4  percent  of  the  hydroelectric  ca- 
pacity in  the  country.  With  this 
amount  of  inexpensive  hydropower 
available  to  them,  they  should  certain- 
ly be  viable  without  having  to  take  ex- 
isting projects  away  from  those  who 
developed  and  paid  for  them. 

A  recent  economic  analysis  pub- 
lished in  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
by  two  MIT  professors  shows  that  the 
value  of  existing  facilities  will  be  maxi- 
mized by  spreading  the  benefits  widely 
and  not  concentrating  them  where  the 
price  of  electricity  is  already  well 
below  the  social  marginal  cost.  "Adver- 
sary Hydro  Relicensing  Applications: 
Using  Economic  Efficiency  Criteria," 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  December 


20,  1984.  Since  Municipal  utility  rates 
are  generally  far  lower  than  their 
neighboring  regulated  investor-owned 
utilities,  I  wonder  as  a  matter  of  policy 
of  the  prudence  of  following  a  policy 
of  preference  at  relicensing  which 
would  further  concentrate  even  more 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power  in  munic- 
ipal utilities  to  the  detriment  of  the 
far  larger  segment  of  the  public  served 
by  regulated  investor-owned  utilities. 

Clearly,  the  public  interest  is  much 
broader  today,  and  it  wiU  be  even 
broader  still  in  the  future  than  it  was 
in  1920.  Sixty-five  years  down  the  road 
from  the  time  the  Federal  Power  Act 
was  initially  passed  I  think  it  is  time 
that  Congress  considered  the  prefer- 
ence at  relicensing  issue  in  light  of  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  then.  When  you  consider  the 
regulation  of  investor-owned  utilities 
by  the  States,  the  shift  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  sector  in  water 
power  development,  the  development 
of  all  the  best  hydrosites  in  the 
Nation,  the  requirements  for  costly  en- 
vironmental controls,  and  the  rampant 
inflation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
decades  since  1920  until  Just  recently, 
it  becomes  clear  that  an  existing  li- 
censee's request  for  a  new  license 
should  be  Judged  against  the  best 
adapted  public  interest  standards  in 
the  law.  Preference  for  a  municipality 
based  on  status  alone  in  a  relicense 
proceeding  simply  is  not  in  the  present 
public  interest. 

The  public  interest  today  includes 
conservation  and  supply:  the  need  to 
keep  inflation  under  control;  the  po- 
tential disruption  of  a  firm  energy 
supply  to  millions  of  citizens  being 
served  by  power  in  use  under  a  FERC 
license;  and  the  economic  impact  of  a 
shift  of  that  license  to  a  competitor  in 
a  relicense  situation.  As  a  bottom  line, 
it  includes  equity  for  the  ratepayers. 
They  are  the  power  consiuners,  and 
they  are  the  public. 

The  Issue  here  is  one  of  equity  and 
fundamental  fairness.  A  clarification 
of  the  law  is  needed  to  make  relicense 
proceedings  reflect  today's  times  and 
today's  needs. 

The  issue  of  equitable  compensation 
if  a  license  isn't  renewed  must  also  be 
addressed.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  my 
legislation  changes  the  compensation 
standard  in  the  law.  It  would  replace 
the  law's  net  investment  standard  with 
a  provision  calling  for  Just  compensa- 
tion. I  know  that  the  merit  of  doing 
this  as  part  of  the  preference  on  reli- 
censing issue  is  being  questioned  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
like  Senator  Johnston,  who  did  not  in- 
clude compensation  language  in  his 
bill  last  session. 

However,  I  believe  a  change  In  the 
compensation  standard  is  an  integral 
and  necessary  element  of  a  complete 
legislative  proposal  on  this  Issue. 

As  FERC  said  in  the  Merwin  case. 
"The   preference  controversy  is  bot- 


tomed on  the  bargain  cost-based— 
rather  than  value-related— price  em- 
txKlled  In  the  'net  Investment'  con- 
cept." 

Net  Investment  seemed  appropriate 
in  1920  when  Inflation  was  cyclical  and 
temporary,  usually  followed  by  defla- 
tion. However,  as  the  Commission  in 
Merwin  pointed  out,  "The  Members  of 
Congress  in  1920  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  near  constant  inflation  span- 
ning the  half-century  following  1933 
that  has  placed  such  great  dollar 
values  on  privately  owned  hydroelec- 
tric properties  and  made  them  such 
bargains  at  cost-based  relicensing 
prices." 

Given  the  enormous  windfall  in- 
volved in  the  net  investment  price, 
which  is  the  price  of  original  construc- 
tion more  than  50  years  ago.  less  de- 
preciation and  severance  damages,  the 
Incentive  to  compete  for  a  license  in  a 
renewal  situation  is  not  based  so  much 
on  need  as  it  Is  on  greed.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  mean. 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge's  ini- 
tial decision  In  the  Merwin  dam  case 
reveals  that  under  the  net  investment 
standards  as  defined  in  the  act,  the  ex- 
isting licensee  would  only  have  re- 
ceived $9.4  million  for  Its  project.  The 
existing  licensee  argued  that  the  1988 
present  value  replacement  or  alterna- 
tive power  cost  would  be  $832.4  mil- 
lion. The  FERC  staff,  on  the  other 
hand,  calculated  a  1988  present  value 
for  future  power  costs  from  a  replace- 
ment thermal  plant  of  $731.7  million. 

The  point  Is  that  whether  you  take 
the  FERC  staff  calculation  or  that  of 
the  existing  licensee,  the  difference 
between  the  true  present  day  value  of 
the  hydro  facilities  and  their  original 
cost  Is  tremendous.  Who  gets  hurt? 
The  ratepayers  of  the  regulated  Inves- 
tor-owned utility.  Why  do  they  get 
hurt?  They  get  hurt  because  the  Inves- 
tor-owned utility  losing  the  license  Is 
required  by  law  to  serve  its  customers. 
The  customers  don't  go  with  the  li- 
cense, only  the  facilities  which  the 
ratepayers  of  the  losing  existing  li- 
censee buUt  and  paid  for  are  trans- 
ferred under  the  license.  Therefore,  an 
economic  windfall  goes  to  the  winning 
competitor. 

If  that  competitor  Is  a  municipal  ap- 
plicant asserting  "preference"  at  reli- 
censing, given  the  fact  that  the  cost- 
based  net  Investment  standard  In  the 
current  law  Is  such  a  bargain.  It  allows 
municipal  competitors  to  compete 
using  existing  licensee's  customers' 
money.  In  other  words.  In  a  relicense 
situation  where  the  artificial  and  anti- 
quated net  Investment  standard  is  left 
unamended  by  Congress,  the  very 
promise  of  the  windfall  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  facility  versus  its  original 
"net  investment"  costs  allows  munici- 
pal competitors  to  spend  enormous 
sums  for  Improvements  that  may  or 
may  not  be  of  any  use.  These  proposed 
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changes  would  all  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  actual  present  day  value  of  the  li- 
censed facilities. 

If  there  were  a  good  public  policy 
reason  for  keeping  the  takeover  pay- 
ment at  the  1920  cost  of  building  hy- 
droelectric facilities,  instead  of  repay- 
ment for  these  facilities  at  a  fair  price, 
I  might  be  persuaded  to  drop  the  com- 
pensation provision  from  my  bill.  How- 
ever, I  have  heard  all  the  arguments 
and  yet  I  remain  convinced  that  doing 
nothing  with  the  compensation  provi- 
sions upon  the  recapture  of  a  facility 
in  a  relicense  proceeding  only  exacer- 
bates the  problems  of  fundamental 
fairness  facing  us  with  the  whole  pref- 
erence on  relicensing  issue. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  a  private 
licensee  takes  over  a  municipal  project 
in  a  relicense  proceeding,  it  must  pay 
the  value  related  price  of  just  compen- 
sation for  these  facilities.  Therefore 
the  current  act  already  has  a  dual 
standard  built  into  it.  If  a  private  in- 
vestor utility  loses  its  license  in  a  re- 
newal proceeding,  it  would  get  only  its 
original  cost,  less  depreciation  and  sev- 
erance damages.  That's  simply  not 
fair. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  asseri,  as  municipal 
utUities  do,  that  the  customers  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  don't  "deserve" 
a  just  compensation  price  because 
they  knew  they  might  lose  the  license 
at  the  end  of  the  term  when  the  li- 
cense was  first  given.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  wonder  why  the  Federal  Power 
Act  was  amended  in  the  1950's  to  pro- 
vide that  municipal  entities  receive 
■just  compensation"  if  they  lose  their 
FERC  licenses  at  relicensing.  Is  not 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  good  for 
the  gander? 

If  you  take  this  legal  theory  to  its 
logical  end  that  the  present  day  actual 
value  of  a  license  reverts  to  the  licen- 
sor, which  is  in  this  case  the  Federal 
Government,  then  I  don't  see  how  or 
why  a  third  party  beneficiary  new  li- 
censee is  entitled  to  reap  the  windfall 
of  a  power  to  regulate  navigable  water- 
ways given  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  fact  is  that  the  licensing 
relationship  is  between  the  United 
States  and  the  licensee.  Third  parties 
like  municipal  utilities  are  both 
strangers  to  the  relationship  and,  at 
best,  gratuitous  beneficiaries  of  the 
act's  pricing  arrangements. 

My  bill  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  Government's  ability  to  itself  take 
over  a  project  under  section  14  of  the 
act  and  to  pay  only  net  investment  for 
such  a  takeover.  The  just  compensa- 
tion provision  operates  only  where 
some  third  party  seeks  to  seize  the 
benefits  created  by  the  current  licens- 
ee and  their  customers. 

The  standard  of  "just  compensa- 
tion" in  my  bill  is  derived  from  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
precisely  the  language  now  used  in 
section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
concerning  compensation  to  be  paid  in 
a  condemnation  proceeding.  Nothing 
more  or  less  will  do  in  a  relicense  pro- 
ceeding. This  is  the  case  laecause  the 
public  in  general  receives  no  net  bene- 
fit from  the  transfer  of  the  license, 
and  no  Federal  right  is  being  violated 
or  impaired.  Therefore,  fundamental 
fairness  requires  a  revision  of  the  com- 
pensation standard  by  third  party 
takers  of  a  license  of  Just  compensa- 
tion. Anything  less  will  substantially 
raise  utility  rates  across-a-broad  spec- 
trum of  the  consuming  public  served 
by  the  losing  licensee.  That,  in  turn, 
will  adversely  impact  on  our  present 
national  policies  to  conserve  energy 
and  to  make  maximum  benefit  of  our 
energy  resources  to  the  broadest  seg- 
ment of  the  public  possible. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  was  original- 
ly founded  on  the  dual  principles  of 
economic  development  and  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  and  its  conserva- 
tion. As  we  move  with  increasing  speed 
to  close  out  the  chapters  of  the  20th 
century,  let  us  do  so  with  prudence 
and  optimism.  Conservation,  both  in 
water  resource  and  in  energy  terms 
must  be  the  watchword.  Economic  im- 
pacts of  the  transfers  of  power  in  use 
from  one  licensee  to  another  and  the 
ratepayers  served  by  these  competitors 
must  be  assessed  in  relicense  proceed- 
ings. We  have  now,  as  we  did  not  in 
1920,  a  broad  public  interest  to  serve  if 
we  are  to  move  this  Nation  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Challenge  sometimes  means  there  is 
a  need  for  change.  In  this  particular 
case.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  state  clearly  that  no  prefer- 
ence exists  in  relicensing.  However,  in 
so  doing,  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
crystal  clear.  This  legislation  is  not  an 
attack  on  a  State's  or  municipality's 
entitlement  to  preference  in  federally 
marketed  power  or  in  relicense  situa- 
tions. This  bill  is  narrowly  framed  to 
obtain  a  narrow  result.  It  is  simply  a 
call  for  equity  in  relicensing  proceed- 
ings given  today's  energy  and  con- 
sumer needs. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  submit  as  part  of  the  Record  for 
use  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  others  who  are  Interested  in  this 
subject  some  statistics.  I  have  asked 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  to  run 
the  current  numbers  on  the  hydroelec- 
tric projects  currently  under  FERC  li- 
cense by  State.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  information  useful. 

In  addition,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  that  present- 
ly, 177  FERC  licenses  held  by  investor- 
owned  utilities  will  expire  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993.  These  177  projects  repre- 
sent 48  percent  of  the  total  number  of 


projects    licensed    to    investor-owned 
utilities. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  although 
investor-owned  utilities  operate  only 
32  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  hydro- 
electric installed  capacity,  they  serve 
76  percent  of  the  Nation's  ultimate 
customers.  By  comparison,  public  utili- 
ties, municipal  and  State  projects 
serve  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
Nation's  ultimate  customers,  and  they 
operate  or  have  priority  access  to  68 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  hydro- 
electric capacity,  including  Federal 
projects. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is,  Mr. 
President.  Last,  but  not  least,  in  my 
own  home  State  of  Wyoming  regulat- 
ed investor-owned  utilities  serve 
112,699  customers.  The  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  which  serve  another  im- 
portant segment  of  the  State's  citizens 
with  firm  electric  power,  support  the 
legislative  initiative  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  I  would  liked  to  com- 
mend them  for  their  firm  stance  on  an 
issue  of  importance  to  all  consumers  in 
the  Nation.  If  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted it  would  protect  all  existing  li- 
censees equally.  Equity  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  other  supporting 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Consumers 
Protection  Act  of  1985.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  80<Ka))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "original"  after  "hereun- 
der or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  in  issuing  licenses 
to  new  licensees  under  section  15  hereof". 

Sec.  3.  Section  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  808(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "original"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exist- 
ing"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "regulations,  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "regulations  unless 
the  Commission  determines,  taking  into  ac- 
count public  benefits  provided  during  the 
preceding  license  term,  that  such  licensee's 
project  or  projects,  as  described  in  its  appli- 
cation for  a  new  license,  will  not  meet  the  li- 
censing standards  set  forth  in  section  10(a). 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
project  or  projects  do  not  meet  such  stand- 
ards, it  is  authorized":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  amount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "just  compensation  in 
an  amount  that  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  due  process  of 
law,":  and  by  striking  the  comma  after  the 
words  "to  do". 
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CMkr. 

n«Mr 
SM.. 


(06  10/31/2000 

(14  "  (/31/lin 

2420  12/31/1113 

516  "10/20/1175 
2722  (/31/2000 

517  6/30/2000 
1744  "  6/30/1170 


(19)^ 
Central  Vemunl  Pubic  Scfvne  Corporatien 


Cm(mM.. 
rMtn... 


■MMll)  (  1«— - 


OtMUWlBCMMr -. 

Q«i  IImMm  taNi  CapnliM.. 


New  England  PoMr  CompB^r... 

Vermont  mmt  unpnny _ 

low 


CMi 

.  EmNolII 

WbMIBS  HD.   w ..... 

Wiwtonf  NO-  22.. 
.  Mms  F* _ 

*m_ ZI 

(Mariiiiiiiii 
OnaCre* 


2311 
24(1 
2317 
2205 
2737 
2400 

2410 

2731 

230( 

2513 

2(74 

2090 

1(55 

"2323 

•>1104 

"1(K 

2445 

25S( 


12/31/1913 
12/31/1113 
12/31/1113 
12/31/11(7 

7/01/20(0 
12/31/1113 
12/31/1913 
12/31/1113 
05/31/1910 
12/31/1113 
12/31/1113 

5/31/1111 

1/31/2001 

4/30/2011 
12/31/1113  . 

4/30/2011  . 

4/30/2010  . 
12/31/1113 

3/31/2012 


3(250 


141.(5600 


57(730      2.51(.S00.500 


i/ii|inia  (9) 


109000 

10(000 

(04  940 

1.411 

0640 

1000 

0225 

2(000 

1000 

2000 

43000 

1000 

25.000 

27(000 


3(0.9(1000    NC/SC 

434.507  000 
2.007.424  000    NC/SC 
3.156  W 
2.14000 
SJ690O0    NC 
1.154  OOO 
112.049  000 
3.995000 
9.495000 
261.957  000 
4.934  000 
119.5(1000 
7(5.(43.000    NC/VA/NV 


Tic  Potomac  Edison  Company... 


ByHesDy  ft  Bock 

Oaylor 

Leeswie 

Ni)(ara 

Retisens 

Luray  ft 


ft  SMIi  M.  iJiM.. 


Virima  Electrc  and  Pdmt  Company 
Total ..._ .- 


CMtwita.. 


2514 
739 
2210 
2466 
2376 
2425 
2509 
2391 
906 


12/31/1993 
6/30/2011 
3/31/2010 
12/31/1993 
12/31/1993 
12/31/1993 
12/31/1993 
12/31/1993 
6/16/2000 


1.401216   4,133.0120 


Waslmi|ton  (I) 

PaolK  Power  ft  ligtit  Company 


Pupl  Sound  Power  ft  Liglil  Company 
The  Washmfton  Water  Power  Company 


CondX. 


SwMNe.  1, 
Yale 


F*.. 


40.000 

1110 


IKOOO 

(000 

7200 

3(7(0 

1100 

21000 

92000 

51000 

344  300 

15400 


126J(6000   OH 

7.642000  cvn/vr 

C«/«M/WV 

lM7,17tOOO 
22,415.000 
51J01000 
309,732000 

(inooo 

103,152000   n 
556J3(000 

256.099000 

1J27.694  000 
96.4(7  000 

-...  0/w/fli 


Meyers  Fals.. 

Spokane  Kni.. 


2342 
"935 
2111 
2071 
2150 
2493 
2544 
2545 


12/31/1993 
12/11/2009 
4/30/2006 
4/X/2001 
4/30/2006 
12/31/1993 
12/31/1993 
(/O1/20O7 


Total 


West  Virima  (7) 

Kanawtia  Valey  Power  Company  " Unte-Marmel 

MfMield 

The  Potomac  Edison  Conpany Oa»  Nt.  5 

Oia  No.  4 

Hspvs  nttf. — 

West  Penn  Pow*  Compaqr. - l*  Ij" 

Total -■ 


1175 
1290 
2517 
2516 
2515 
2343 
2459 


1/31/2014 
1/31/2014 
12/31/2003 
12/31/2003 
12/31/1993 
12/31/19(7 
12/31/1993 


7(1.(70   4J2SilI000 


4224 

nt 


512J27((0  CH 
(6.0(3.000  NY/P* 


101000 
40000 
(00.000 
230.000 
19600 


597,05(000    H 
103.009000 
979,405.000    P* 
95(^)77000 
123J1 1.000 


IM. 


iMim    xaijsim 


Waoaam  («?) 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Company 


Lake  Superior  Oistnct  Power  Company tH  Fals. 


North  Central  ftjwer  Company.  Inc 
Northern  States  Power  Company  (Weansn) 


150 


52.543.000    NC/SC 


9140 
3.500 

750.000 
ItOOO 
2400 
11000 
5.200 

52(000 

mooo 

12J00 


32329000 

14J710OO    Anderson 
1.0(7.214000 

61.512.000 
7,921000 

3(41(000   X 

2t390.000 
Ml.l(20aO 
290.6(7000 

(2.(21(00   SC 


FavMI.  Mr«M.  Lancster.  Tort. 


Oesler 

Fa>M). 


ljSO.540     2.135.6(0.600 


1.000 
2.400 
30000 
12700 
5000 
1000 
2.500 


3.701.000    0/UT/Wr 
(.(30.000 
232.152000 

57.700.000 
11,772.000 
(515000 
14,12(000 


Stfc 


MMt. 


335,414.000 


MTisconsifi  Rmt  Pmmt  ^joiiiftfif 


219? 

6/30/2000 

1953 

6/30/1191 

7110 

6/30/2000 

??5( 

7/31/1993 

2590 

6/30/1993 

2390 

12/31/1913 

2417 

12/31/1193 

25(4 

12/31/1993 

2475 

12/31/1913 

2444 

12/31/1113 

2((4 

4/30/2019 

20(4 

11/30/2001 

2(17 

1/30/2001 

2440 

12/31/1113 

2(39 

11/30/2023 

2(70 

9/20/2000 

19(2 

6/30/lll( 

2491 

9/26/19(3 

21(1 

3/31/2005 

2711 

3/31/1113 

25(7 

(/30/2000 

2(94 

12/31/2020 

2523 

12/31/1113 

24K 

12/31/1113 

2550 

12/31/1913 

234( 

12/31/1113 

2347 

12/31/1113 

2346 

12/31/1113 

710 

"7/11/1977 

1979 

"'(/30/1974 

2525 

12/31/1913 

19(( 

"12/31/11(7 

2595 

12/31/1113 

2476 

12/31/1113 

2522 

12/31/1113 

1957 

(/30/1110 

25(1 

12/31/1913 

ini/tm 

2560 

2546 

12/31/1113 

1940 

12/31/1116 

1999 

6/30/lllS 

11(4 

l/Sl/llM 

0.4OO 
1.400 
0.70O 

KNO 
2.300 
0.7W 
0.30O 
0.500 
3.000 
(400 
7200 
2.400 
5520 

41.000 


l,7K.0OO  VT/NY 
(199.000 
3.179.000 
111.M7.000 
7,(97  000 
3,972000 
1.437000 
1.5(3000 
14  531000 

2iutm  nmrn 

33,4(2.900   VT 
10.772700 
17,542.300 
344,113.000    MA/VT 


Total.. 


mstaled 
capacity 


Generatoi 
(nfawall' 
hours)' 


Stales* 


CoMly' 


30100 
75000 
5(7  594 
2400 
12500 
3.000 
0.((2 
0750 
7500 


126.966000    VA/WV 
214.2(5000 
593.512000 
S.467  000 
40J66.000 

15.779000    M)/VA/WV 
1.724000 
2.770.000 
20J14.300    NC/VA/WV 


Caml. 
PriMti. 
MBBM,  nnsyivana.  lampBci. 


Lyadtei. 
Par 


Amlierst 


719706      1,095,1(3J00 


9(00 
136.000 
204  000 
101000 
151400 
41990 
1200 
114000 


54.523.000 
647J59.000 
(33.5(7.000 
665((6000 
675.662.000 
269,000.700 
4.777.000 
(53J7(.000 


CA/B/MT.  OI/WA/WV 


WA 


dark 


B/MI/WA 


Oarti 

Sleiien 
Sptkane. 


773.190      4.004.1(0.700 


"2(.(00 

•'  14  760 
1120 
1.000 
0.600 
2.(40 
51.000 


••  162,4((.000 

"  104X15.000 

6J51.000 

4J3(.000 

lj((.000 
14.139.000 
121.647.1 


W/VA/m 


000    PA 


Preston 


100120        415X(.0 


3J00 
7.200 
3(40 
4.(00 
1.(00 
77(0 
0170 
OJOO 
1400 
1.000 
"  1 450 
"0.(00 
(000 
21(00 
30.100 
9.500 
33J00 
14.400 
5400 
1.200 
3(000 
0.(41 
li20 
3.(00 
0.440 
OJOO 
OJSO 
0.250 
O700 
4.200 
(400 
17.240 
7.000 
0.512 
3.520 
OSOO 
0.5(4 
1.3(0 
3.(40 
2.(00 
5400 
31000 


21111.000  m 

54.050.000 
32.2$(.000 
33A1.000 

(J03.000 
50.4(5.592    H/W 

l.(3(.04( 

3.1130M 
10J(4J10 

5J71.500 
"(.574.000  Wl 
"2J64.000 
40.541.400  M 
93.1K400 
111.773J00 
HJULm 
127,5(4.600 
(1.175.(n 
27J314(0 

9.2(3042 
192.791.100 

2J95.400   Ml 

(.(15000    H/W 
24JS9.000 
917.000 

3.473.000   Wl 
"  3.15(J13 

4.927.0W 
25.177.000   MAH 
23J03.000 
125.(55.900 
21.219.000 

3319.000 
14JO(000 

3.029.000 

4Jlt000 

7.270.000 
16310.000 
14.144.000 
35.452.000 
259.421.000 


EauOaR 


Was. 


mm      1.590.444.395 


Friflhin,  ChrttendM 

AddBor 

CaMonu 


Chittenden 


Wssftmgton 
Mhndhjffl 


"0.275 
"6.930 


"1.632000   hidustnal 
"  42.660  000 


Rutland  MdBon. 


I  State  desifnaPons  rwreseni  ihe$lalein«»idid«pro)«ctisloeilad.Tteiii»«t  Miwii  wtth  Ow  itHa  *  wleeli  »»  coqiMy  »m  ultimate  customers  elactnc 

RefUatory  Commission  ■_ 

'  Federal  Ener|y  Rcfulatory  Commission  ■ 

•  Federal  Enerp  Rejulalory  Commasw     ^  „.  „  ,„, 

•  Federal  Energy  Refulatory  Comnnssion  as  ol  *«»  31. 19(4. 

•  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  Form  1  (llOj.  aofl  «  mm 

:R2sL^rs^,Miu'°irc2:.:,'lJf'i,rR"^  a,  o.  d.-*-  31.  i*.  ■t-.r.  -  *^^  v^m^^xm^^o,^'^^^ 

•  uT  Depanmnt  ol  EnerB.  ("V  "Hf'ttn  Adnmtmion 
> '  Energy  Mormatnn  Admnistnln.  Form  759  (19(3|. 

"  Energy  Intormatnn  Adrnmistration.  Form  759  (19(3) 

>>  Connetint  aoohcatnn  IIM  by  Consortium  ol  17  Cities  and  Distncts.  ^  „    „., 

..  ffi^aSETf  Jl?/26/1972  ta^ielng  Wtata.  M  4/9/1974  "»  OM  Sjtt  Ow-  ^»-ff  "«^  ■ 

••  Rebctnse  application  m  12/21/1979  Competing  applcatian  filed  by  Tuokmne  "W?!!?*?"^?"  ^***  *  **' 

"  Ritanse  appkcalnn  filed  9/28/1979  Competng  apiication  filed  by  Conaortim  o(  15  Oties  and  IWnds 

>'Pioiectat»kicatedin  Oregon  Installed  capacity  and  generation  are  tor  CaMoma  and  ftegon  [ 


•Mh  byikoelBCtnc  pnfBCts 


2401 


I  by  Ik  FiOni  EMfo 


(EB) 


EB 


95.925       630,720.300 


'•  Raime  appkcation  filed  as  of  May  3,  1983 

It  Rfufvuif  onqr. 

I  anilicatan  FM  by  City  of  Vernon 

I  apptcation  fM  by  June  Lake  Pubkc  Dstnct 


J 
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Placet  also  locjted  n  Oreian  htsuM  upnty  jnd  lamjlni  at  tor  IMb  aid  Ottfon 
Mnoe  wlaM*  IM  a  ol  Miy  3.  19(3 


EiwB 
Env 


Fgni  759  |19t3) 
F«m  7SS  (1913) 


PreiKt  ta  IKM4  n  Venmt  M*d  cvnly  aid  pmotai  at  tor  Meucfiusem  and  y 

Jljl—d aMi  Dk ComKtciit  Li|M  aid  Vma  Conpaiy  InsUied  c«aa(y  aid  (encfitai  at  lor  Mh  compaws 

-    -        - .      .       ^  ^^^  taUM  caiKil>  aid  piKfXioii  ae  tn  bolti  caiiiiaiies 

fomi  7S9  (19»3) 
Mane  WftaMfi  M  s  ol  Iby  3.  1913  Cai*elq  mliutni  M  Or  SMi  art  I 


jMMj^MMd  mHi  Hk  Dittwt  Ednw  Conpaiy  (49S) 

'  p7m  (ir- 


(■ret 
EwB 


idinKiii  Iti Ill  I 


2776 


_  Mts  B  Ucaw  No 

ho|oct  sto  IKIM  a  Vmont  InsUM  upxily  aol  lawntioii  ae  iv  New  Haivoiove  ari  Vtomwl 
PraJKt  Itao  NciM  a  VInMiN.  MiM  ci(Krty  aid  fmcrotm  ae  for  New  Haiiinlwe  aid  Vermont 

JaMi|h«Mid«M  tatHbMOapmln  (17  2%)  Instiied  upxity  aid  leneritoi  ae  lor  Nutaa  MoIimIi  Power  (:orparitioii  oM 
bW0  Wmi  IWaaiHiliii.  Forai  7S9  (1913) 
Hetcaae  mtum  M  s  ol  M*  3.  19«3 

Preiect  itat  hcMd  a  SaM  Caoin  mstiM  capaoty  aid  generaton  are  tor  Nortti  Carolna  aid  Soutli  OoM. 
Piojict  aboloaM  ■  CaHonai.  Soe  CaMarnalor  nstaM  capuly  aid  pneriMitor  CaMomu  aid  Orefon  _ 

Joiill)MBaQiri  WI0I  QiMi  Zfflateli  wA  PofeWNn  Pipw  Canpa^r  IrsUM  opnly  and  Mnritai  are  tor  f^jrtland  (jaicnl  EtodrK  (^aitpmy  only 
'  <■  >|  X  ■  M<»  *■!  M^ll  In  ailJld  I  Niaill  Ml  V»t»  U  llW  wl  itinw 

Ekctnc  Cawr  (20^)  tatM^nty  ari  iwuilion  at  lor  Oodi  omiaias 


10  iyii|liaiii  tanr  t  LfM  Cai^n.  «•  onpol  lone  tsM  UK  e«nln  dMi  s  9/1/20O4  ai  am 
)m»f^mmt  ty  B<n—i  Gb  and  Ekdnc  an)  fani))»aiu  taw  1  LfM  Canpaiy 
ftMClala  InMa  Nail  Carain  Soe  Nirtk  Caotm  kr  nitalal  ca^cHy  ail  mmijImi  tor  Norn  CaalM  aid  Sonlti  Carttau 
ll£aia  mfttm  HW  » ol  Iby  3.  19(3 
/Motn  ID  dMi  fiM  «i  5/13/1978 

Mont  iHtiaHii  M  B  ol  Iby  3.  19(3  (m9»m  mHaf  M  by  Camrtw  ol  I  CMs  art  OstnOJ 
kkaoe  anialM  M  as  ol  1%  3.  19(3  Clanliil  mb.**  M  7/19/1974  by  (3ly  ol  BaaHul  as  Innt  N»  2747 
frajeci  aso  wim  a  nsiciiiBcns.  jce  ■bsommiis  mi  nnaio  lapaiiy  aid  (onaioai  tor  ■Bsxnncns  aid  vonnont 
noJK)  also  IoqM  a  Nw  HanpslMre  Set  New  Hanpilat  toi  asllMMl  caiaaty  and  feneration  lor  New  HamoslMre  and  Vanonl. 
Pnied  ate  imid  a  New  HaqBiwe  See  New  Haii»il>n  toi  astilBl  capacity  at)  leneratm  lor  New  Hanpslin  aid  Vennint 
EmiB  atomMn  Maautiatmi.  Form  759  (19(3) 
Entify  b*rautn  Adanstnlnn.  Form  759  (19(3) 
(000  ktormiloi  MnoBtratan.  Form  759  (19(3) 
EoBO  atamiMi  <«n«iB»iaion.  Form  759  (19(3) 

IMcaat  Mtciliii  MM  4/2t/1976  Omm»»l  >KliK»<»  Ned  by  (Jat-Cortti  tait  Operadiif  «(ency 
Si*wiiqr  4  OjWlKten  ttm  Caicn 
Encr0  hliniahai  MMnstralnn.  Form  759  (19(3) 
EnBB  hlVMllai  M— itiition.  Form  759  (19(3). 
Eoafy  b*naln  MMStratai  Form  759  (19(3) 
Enriy  bMnoIni  Maiiiit  atai.  Form  759  (19(3) 
E>e0  Mknotai  AtMnstntoi.  Form  759  (19(3) 
EncTBt  ><ami>Bi  M—ilialan.  Form  759  (19(3) 
Ew0  bianiali  Odwaistialiai.  Form  759  (19(3) 
£i       


I  bdonotaiMM 


Form  759  (19(3) 

tantr  and  UiM  (Sanpaiy  license  No 


iMrnl 

Modes  lUieialiBi  tor  ■bono  tantr  aid  UiM  Canpaiy  license  No  2346  ( 

(jeneratnn  nduM  witli  MsconSMi  taotr  and  uftit  Company  Ucenst  No 


aesMtHHiMajy ) 
2347  (laies»*sCai«iil) 


Mcense  appncalni  fM  ll/t/1976  Comnttmt  anHutoi  filed  by  Skwan  Mmopa  IMties 
Maxnse  apptotan  Med  s  otjby  3.  19(3 

lifllwi  liW  to  Wwwiwi  nMc  Pdmi  hcorponled  Syslem 
by  IHnaw  raoar  and  U^  (lanpaiy  and  Mscbbh  PuUc  Scrvce  Cflporatan 
N«e-Tolal  otaled  apacdy  (iiinmdHi.  anans).  21.9943l(;  Ma 
hdes  amto-OMMd  chcM  otJMs  abc 
by  CKli  sue  nam)  ai  not  i«nl  Mai 


(Mai 


I  (an«n«HMn).  90J9(.4«.97I,  Mai  anrta  if  Stiles  (Mai  represoHs  die  mnta  ol  States  n 
alaty  i—  at  P^tm  Wtm.  H.  Mil  aata  al  mfOt  (injKli  InM  «  one  lliai  1  Stale  (6)  ae  mdudat  only  once. 
Mta  of  pnfKls),  3w;  Mri  wtittt  if 


a«|idli 


1993.  177 


pioiects  ae  locaM).  32.  Mat  ouatar  of 
ne  SMI  ol  tic  Staled  proact  totals 


Jaitdary  1985. 


TABLE  l.-NUMBER  Of  CUSTOMERS  Of  INVESTOR-OWNED  UTILITIES  HAVING  PROJECTS  CURRENTLY  BEING  SOUGHT  BY  MUNIOPALITIES  AND  NUMBER  Of  ELECTRIC  CUSTOMERS  Of 

COMPETING  MUNIQPALITIES 


sanAim 


<m 


CaMoma 

Pacific  its  aid  Electnc  Co 


Soutbem  CaMorma  EUan  b... 
Utali  Utai  Power  t  U(ht  Co 


WastMiftai  Paotc  Power  (  U|M  Ca... 


Wisconsin  Power  t  Ltlit  Co 
Wisconsin  Pii(*c  Service  Co 


a.  Nb  137 

.NilIOSI 

I  Ovb/GMl  ll»  19e_-. 

.  Ml.  Nb  1311 

I  CMk.  llbLl3«... 

■  M.  9M........— .»«. 

,  Na.  1744 

.  935 -.-. 

•.Mb.  710 

'  iFall.llo.  1966.. 


3.S»4,107  Dly  of  Saita  Oaa _ 35J« 

3.594.107  TaibMne  Rnaol  «Ma  KsM 0 

3.594.107  CoBortMn  0115  dlies  aid  tfstnds  tUM 

3,594.107  CoMortam  of  17  ata  aal  dstncts 6i7J79 

3.325.279  Ctly  of  Vernin  2.097 

3.325.279  June  Ube  Pubk  Utaty  Dstnd  0 

471.112  Caoortwn  of  ei(M  aties  aid  dstnds 3(.410 

47(.(12  Qly  of  Bountiful  10J(9 

650.411  Qat-Coalitz  Jant  Operatni  AiBKy  121.530 

305.661  Skaionp  MunaaM  UbMies  4.120 

293.W5  WaxRsai    PuMc    Power    borpaaM  75.604 

Syslan.'.  

t.Mim  9M.9I( 


■  Total  system  customers  laWn  from   Calalone  of  hwestor-Owned  Electnc  Utaty 
>  "Directory  of  EkCric  Utilities. '  19(4-(5  (McGnw-Hi) 

'28  mumapaMB. 


24111  Ed. 


19(4.  (EEI) 


Jantjary  1985. 


TABLE  2.— ANNUAL  fUEL  COSTS  fOR  EQUIVALENT  GENERATION 


1913 


State/Utaty 


("*) 


19(3 
■neatan  < 
(kWi)  (a 


Amual  fuel  cost 
lor  equwatoil 
lenaatnn' 


Competitor 


CaMoma 

PaaAc  Gb  t  ElKtnc  Co... 


MokctunwiE.  No.  137 
.  No.  1061 


1921 
16 


1.5281 
161 


S104.367.092   Qty  of  SaiU  Clara 

1.099.592    Tuolumne  Re(ional  Water  Dotnel 
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TABLE  2  -ANNUAL  fUEL  COSTS  fOR  EQUWAUNT  GENERATION-Continued 


2133 


State/UtMy 


PrajKt 


1983  1983 

capacity  '  pneratoi ' 

(naneplate)  (kWti)  (a 
(MW)  mnbons) 


Annual  fuel  as! 
In  eguwalent 


Compelrtor 


SouHwrn  CaMoma  Edisai  Ob 

Utali  Utafi  Power  (  LigM  Co    

Wasliinglon  Paotc  Power  (  U|M  Co 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Power  t  liiM 

Wisconsin  Public  Servo  Ca. 


Rock  Cieek/Cresta.  No  1962.. 
Haas-fanes  Rwer.  No  \m..~ 

.tttlt.¥B  13(8 

kab  Cmb.  No  I3» 

-       .  Ill  596.. 


«Wa  Diner.  No  1744.. 
n.  No  935 


.  Siawano.  No  710 
.  GiaidlaHier  Fals.  No 


1966... 


1809  1.4103  96.321.551  Consortium  ol  15  atcs  art  dstncts 

1791  1.394  2  95.221.919  Coisortiuffl  ol  17  cdcs  aid  dstncts 

100  461  508J07  Cdy  of  Vemon 

(4  676  746.10(  iMie  Labe  Patbc  Dstnd 

127  57  7  818.102  Caoortam  of  ofM  otas  aid  dstncts 

25  141  199.933  Qty  of  Bomtiful 

1360  6474  5.963.142  Oart-CowM;  Jomt  Operatmg  «(Bicy 

0  7  4  9  76.097  Sluwaio  Munopal  Utaties 

17.2  125  7  2.560.781  Wsomsin  PuPbc  Power  IncorporatB)  System " 


7419 


5J12.2 


307J(3.124 


^  K  t'rSstWSiv^T^at'r»e  el?,'^  ,n  1983  debars  ««  a«  «.™in«.  by^g  1983  o«,«J  ^«  '"  ?S^J^\TH^^SS^,St'^^^'14^  1^  "* 
Calculations  were  made  usmg  ttie  formula  shown  m  Appendii  A  Compaiyspecita  tuel  cost  fifures  as  sliowii  «  Ttie  Cost  aid  iJuaMy  (<  Fuels  to  Electnc  Ut*ty  Plaits    (OOt/ElA-091.  19(3)  ae  used 
>28  muncwMes 


costs  a  Rormalued  water  lunddions. 


January  1985. 
Appendices 
appendix  a 

Average  annual  hydro  generation  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  "equiva- 
lent barrels  of  oil."  The  national  average 
transformation  number  of  576  kWh  per 
barrel  of  oil  can  be  used  with  company-spe- 
cific oil  costs  per  barrel. 

Step  1:  148.452  (avg.  Btu  per  gal  of  oil)  x 
42  gal.  per  bbl  =  6,234.984  Btu  per  bbl  ^ 
10.831  (avg.  Btu  per  kWh)  =  576  kWh  per 
bbl. 

Step  2:  The  utility's  1983  hydro  genera- 
tion -  576  kWh/bbl  oil  x  the  utility's  cost 
per  bbl  =  equivalent  oil  fuel  savings. 

A  comparable  calculation  can  be  made 
using  coal.  The  national  average  transfor- 
mation number  of  2.015  kWh  per  ton  of  coal 
can  be  used  with  company-specific  coal  costs 
per  ton. 

Step  1:  10.517  (avg.  Btu  per  lb.  coal)  x 
2.000  lb.  per  ton  =  21.034.000  Btu  per  ton 
coal  -  10.438  (avg.  Btu  per  kWh)  =  2,015 
kWh  per  ton. 

Step  2:  The  utility's  1983  hydro  genera- 
tion -r  2.015  kWh/ton  coal  x  the  utility's 
cost  per  ton  =  equivalent  coal  fuel  savings. 

The  source  for  the  figures  in  each  Step  1 
of  the  above  calculations  is  the  EEI  1983 
Statistics  of  Fuel  Used  to  Generate  Electric- 
ity by  the  Electric  Utility  Industry. 

The  source  for  the  company-specific  deliv- 
ered price  per  barrel  of  oil  and  ton  of  coal  is 
The  Cost  and  Quality  of  Fuels  for  Electric 
Utility  Plants  (DOE/EIA-0191.  1983). 

January  1985. 

Appendix  B.—1983  electnc  customers  served 

by  investor-owned  utilities  and  municipal 

utilities  ' 
New  England: 

Maine:  Customen 

Investor 522.067 

Municipal 12.867 

New  Hampshire: 

Investor 384,772 

Municipal 8,869 

Vermont: 

Investor 193,592 

Municipal 39,099 

Massachusetts: 

Investor 2,006.639 

Municipal 295,879 

Rhode  Island: 

Investor 383,272 

Municipal 3,065 

Connecticut: 

Investor 1.222,059 

Municipal 56,143 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York: 

Investor 6,438,047 

Municipal 137,011 


New  Jersey: 

Investor 2,888,909 

Municipal 44,967 

Pennsylvania: 

Investor 4.572.198 

Municipal 69,926 

East  North  Central: 
Ohio: 

Investor 3,865,780 

Municipal 275,436 

Indiana: 

Investor 1,720,438 

Municipal —..        210,131 

Illinois: 

Investor 4.180,773 

Municipal 176.868 

Michigan: 

Investor 3,337,544 

Municipal 235,014 

Wisconsin: 

Investor 1,702,251 

Municipal 187,768 

West  North  Central: 
Minnesota: 

Investor 1,067,272 

Municipal 260,716 

Iowa: 

Investor 927.897 

Municipal 175.717 

Missouri: 

Investor 1.449,382 

Municipal 295,296 

North  Dakota: 

Investor 

Municipal 

South  Dakota: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Nebraska: 

Investor 

Municipal 734,777 

Kansas: 

Investor 714,798 

Municipal 231,846 

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware: 

Investor 187,092 

Municipal 37.047 

Maryland: 

Investor 1.479.709 

Municipal 26.505 

District  of  Columbia: 

Investor 203.276 

Municipal 

Virginia: 

Investor 1.814.936 

Municipal 109.037 

West  Virginia: 

Investor 810.469 

Municipal 3.485 

North  Carolina: 

Investor 1.796.450 

Municipal 369,247 


I 


193.082 
10.984 

166.069 
41,648 


881.047 
168.981 

34.858 


483.155 
112.402 


647,120 
109,023 


South  Carolina: 

Investor 847.467 

Municipal 181.732 

Georgia: 

Investor 1.405.499 

Municipal 238,217 

Florida: 

Investor 3.987.866 

Municipal 762,502 

East  South  Central: 
Kentucky: 

Investor. 

Municipal 

Tennessee: 

Investor 

Municipal 1.450.876 

Alabama: 

Investor 1,015.074 

Municipal 327.708 

Mississippi: 

Investor 

Municipal 

West  South  Central: 
Arkansas: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Louisiana: 

Investor 1.350.982 

Municipal 124,197 

Oklahoma: 

Investor 1.027.795 

Municipal 164.601 

Texas: 

Investor 4,718,373 

Municipal ~... 919,325 

Mountain: 
Montana: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Idaho: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Wyoming: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Colorado: 

Investor 

Municipal 

New  Mexico: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Arizona: 

Investor 

Municipal ■ 

Utah: 

Investor 

Municipal 

Nevada: 

Investor- 

Municipal 


288.571 


366.117 
32.591 

155.574 
20,074 

931.842 
239,792 

400.116 
51.602 

715.327 
409.596 

427,220 
107,777 

370.395 
12.851 
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Pacific: 
Washington: 

Investor. 

Municipal.. 
Oregon: 

Investor 

Municipal.. 
California: 

Investor 
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Municipal 2.284.030  Total:  Municipal  customers....  13.013.509 

Alaska  and  Hawaii:  ■  Directory     of     Electric     Utilities.     1984-1985 

850.110         Alaska:  (McOrmw-Hlll)  for  munlclp&la.  The  municipal*  also 

1,031,600  Investor 13.233  Include  public  power  districts  and  sute  projects. 

Municipal  43  158  I^ural  electric  cooperatives  which  are  not  consld- 

049  4RA         Hanraii-  "^    ■municipalities"  Under  Part  I  of  the  Federal 

,,f-"°         nawaii.  ~,n>.o  Power  Act  are  not  Included  In  the  municipal  fig 

171,5^6  investor 31V.448  urea.  The  StatUtlcal  Yearbook  of  the  Electric  Utili- 

Municipal ty  Industry.  1983.  for  the  investor-owned  utilities. 

7,839,316  Total:  Investor  customers 74.347,765 
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2622 
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1.0U 
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0 
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•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Wallop,  in  sponsoring 
the  Electric  Consumers  Protection  Act 
of  1985.  This  legislation  provides  the 
much-needed  reforms  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  li920. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1920.  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
now  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  is  empowered  to  issue  li- 
censes for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Nation's  navigable  rivers.  By  1993,  177 
existing  hydroelectric  projects  will  re- 
quire relicensing.  The  act  does  not 
clearly  state  whether  public  utilities 


have  preferential  rights  to  the  power 
in  relicensing. 

The  Electric  Consumers  Protection 
Act  of  1985  eliminates  this  confusion 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  preference 
clause  of  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  relicensing.  This  bill  insures  that 
the  customers  of  hydroelectric 
projects  would  continue  to  receive  ben- 
efits of  low-cost  electricity,  providing 
the  existing  licensee  can  meet  the 
standards  embraced  in  section  10(a)  of 
the  act.  Without  this  amendment,  a 
hydroelectric  project  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  millions  of  customers 
served  by  a  regulated,  investor-owned 


utility  to  the  relatively  few  customers 
of  a  municipality. 

This  bill  also  eliminates  the  poten- 
tial injustice  of  the  compensation 
clause.  Under  the  current  law,  the  ex- 
isting licensee  is  entitled  net  invest- 
ment plus  severance  damages  from  a 
successful  relicensing  contestant. 
Given  the  age  of  most  facilities,  the 
net  investment  value  represents  quite 
a  bargain  in  comparison  to  a  fair 
market  value.  This  bill  ensures  the  ex- 
isting licensee  receives  "just  compen- 
sation" if  the  project  is  licensed  to  a 
different  licensee. 


In  the  interest  of  equity,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act 
as  proposed.  These  amendments  will 
eliminate  confusion  surrounding  the 
preference  issue  and  serve  to  protect 
millions  of  consumers  across  the 
Nation  who  are  being  served  by  regu- 
lated investor-owned  utilities. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  act  on  this  im- 
portant measure  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort.* 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming in  sponsoring  the  Electric  Con- 
sumers Protection  Act  of  1985.  I  ap- 
plaud the  initiative  which  Senator 
Wallop  has  taken  in  drafting  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  convinced  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, best  protect  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  electric  consumers  both  in 
California  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  am 
joined  by  literally  hundreds  of  organi- 
zations from  across  the  Nation  which 
recognize  the  need  to  clarify  ambigu- 
ties  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920. 
These  ambiguities  jeopardize  the  in- 
terests of  the  vast  majority  of  consum- 
ers who  receive  their  power  from  in- 
vestor owned  utilities. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  demonstrated  by  recent  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Conunission,  and  by  continuing  litiga- 
tion which  surrounds  this  issue.  Be- 
cause some  177  existing  hydroelectric 
projects  will  face  relicensing  hearings 
in  the  next  10  years,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  must  act  and  must  act  now 
to  clarify  its  intent  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  simple.  First  and  foremost  it 
provides  that  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  shall  issue  a  new 
license  to  the  existing  licensee  upon 
application  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  project  will  not 
meet  the  standards  prescribed  in  the 
1920  act,  or  the  Federal  Government 
wishes  to  take  over  the  project  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  in  section  14  of  the 
act. 

I  need  not  explain  to  members  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  certainly 
not  to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water,  the  importance 
of  preserving  capital  investments 
made  by  electric  utilities.  The  difficul- 
ty of  forecasting  future  energy  needs 
and  facility  requirements  has  been 
made  even  more  difficult  in  the  last 
decade  by  rapidly  changing  energy 
prices,  new  environmental  require- 
ments, and  changing  consumption  and 
production  habits. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  insure 
that  those  utilities  which  have  in  the 
past  assumed  the  risk  of  developing 
hydroelectric  facilities  should  contin- 
ue to  benefit,  on  behalf  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  stockholders,  from  these 
projects.  I  can  think  of  no  principle 


more  fundamental  to  our  free  market 
system  than  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  speak  alone 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  *m 
joined  by  members  of  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Business 
Roundtable,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  among  others.  The 
diversity  of  interests  which  have 
united  behind  this  legislation  is.  I  be- 
lieve clear  evidence  of  the  need  for  Its 
adoption. 

There  are.  I  fully  understand,  enti- 
tles and  Individuals  who  oppose  this 
legislation.  I  can  understand  their  po- 
sition and  have  read  their  proposals  to 
change  the  1920  act  In  ways  which 
they  sincerely  believe  would  strength- 
en our  relicensing  process. 

While  I  am  familiar  with  their  posi- 
tion, I  caruiot  say  that  I  am  In  support 
of  their  proposal.  I  note  that  they  do 
attempt  to  address  compensation 
issues,  which  I  might  add  are  woefully 
in  need  of  attention.  It  leaves  in  place, 
however,  the  preference  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  really  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion before  us  today. 

In  weighing  the  options  which  have 
been  presented,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Interests  of  all  consumers  be  made 
primary  In  our  considerations.  As  the 
Oakland  Tribune  concluded  many 
months  ago  In  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject, "if  public  interest  is  the  best.  It 
should  be  clear  that  keeping  electrici- 
ty rates  low  for  all  northern  Califor- 
nians  better  meets  the  public  interest 
test." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  at  hand  is 
how  best  to  distribute  a  resource 
whose  value  has  only  recently  become 
fully  known  to  us:  inexpensive  power. 
Because  rivers,  a  public  resource  are 
Involved  in  producing  this  power,  it  is 
of  particular  importance  that  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens  possible 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  resource. 
The  Electric  Consumers  Protection 
Act  achieves  this  objective,  insuring 
that  the  75  percent  of  Callfomians 
who  are  served  by  investor-owned  util- 
ities can  continue  to  have  access  to  the 
Important  hydro  resources  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  receive  the  timely 
consideration  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  soon 
report  to  utility  users  across  the 
Nation  that  this  important  matter  has 
been  resolved  in  favor  of  preserving 
service  to  the  greatest  number  of  utili- 
ty consumers.* 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
additional  homeownershlp  and  resi- 
dent management  opportunities  for 
families  residing  in  public  housing 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


HOMESTEAD  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1984,  we  held  the  fourth  In 
a  series  of  hearings  on  privatization 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Conunit- 
tee's  Subcommittee  on  Monetary  and 
Fiscal  Policy. 

Privatization  is  the  transfer  of  the 
ownership  of  assets  and,  consequently, 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  goods 
and  services  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy. 

At  that  time  we  addressed  the  pri- 
vatization of  public  housing.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Congressman 
Kemp  was  our  first  witness  because 
privatization  of  public  housing  Is  not 
only  a  privatization  issue,  but  it  is  also 
a  supply-side  issue,  one  that  Is  of  im- 
portance to  the  future  health  of  our 
Nation's  cities. 

Government  Intervention  has  driven 
a  wedge  between  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  housing  In  this  country.  As  a 
result,  these  Government  policies  have 
actually  worked  on  the  supply  side  of 
the  housing  market  to  either  destroy 
our  Nation's  housing  stock  or  retard 
its  growth.  Prof.  Peter  Salins  has  doc- 
umented how  these  negative  supply- 
side  effects  have  worked  In  New  York 
City.  For  evidence,  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  you  refer  to  Salins'  book,  "The 
Ecology  of  Housing  Destruction." 

By  privatizing  public  housing.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  t>egln  to  remove  some  of 
the  supply-side  Impediments  to  the 
provision  of  housing  for  the  needy. 

We  began  those  hearings  with  Con- 
gressman Kemp's  analysis  of  the  pri- 
vatization option  for  the  United 
States,  and  then  heard  from  Dr. 
Stuart  Butler,  who  reviewed  how  Brit- 
ain's privatization  program  for  public 
housing  has  worked. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  their 
staff  to  look  at  this  testimony,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  along  with  the 
Heritage  Foundation  material  entitled 
"Public  Housing:  From  Tenants  to 
Homeowners." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Urban  Homesteat  Act  or  1984:  A  Plan  , 

FOR  TuRKiNG  Tenants  Into  Homeowners 
(Testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee by  Congressman  Jack  Kemp.  Sep- 
tember 27.  1984) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  today 
on  the  Urban  Homestead  Act,  a  new  bUl 
which  I  have  just  introduced  along  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  which  extends 
homeownershlp  opportunities  to  thousands 
of  public  housing  tenants  who  yearn  to  own 
their  own  home.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  important  contributions  and  efforts  in 
this  regard  of  Heritage  Foundation's  Stuart 
Butler,  American  Enterprise  Institute's 
Cicero  Wilson,  Bob  Woodson  of  the  Center 
for  Neighborhood  Enterprise.  Dr.  June  Q. 
Koch.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Devel- 
opment and  Research  at  HUD.  and  the 
many  others  who  have  provided  important 
assistance  and  aidvice  on  my  bill. 
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In  all  our  efforts,  we  have  striven  to 
achieve  one  major  goal:  to  make  the  dream 
of  homeownership  a  reality  for  thousands 
of  public  housing  tenants— often  poor, 
black,  and  on  welfare— who  don't  have  a 
strong  voice  in  Washington,  who  feel  left 
out  of  our  economic  system,  and  who  have 
often  become  alienated  from  our  political 
system. 

We  want  to  let  these  people  know  that 
their  aspirations,  their  hopes,  and  their 
dreams  are  our  own.  That  the  American 
dream  of  homeownership  is  not  just  for  the 
well-to-do,  or  even  the  middle  class,  but  also 
for  poor  people  who  live  in  the  most  blight- 
ed areas  of  our  inner  cities.  They  too  yearn 
for  homeownership— a  home  they  can 
afford,  a  home  in  which  to  raise  a  family  in 
security  and  independence,  a  home  in  which 
to  take  pride  while  building  and  improving 
for  the  future  and  for  their  children. 

Yet  today  most  of  the  urban  poor  find  it 
nearly  impossible  to  own  their  own  home. 
Not  just  because  their  income  is  low,  inter- 
est rates  high,  and  their  credit  worthiness 
doubtful,  but  also  because  tenants  in  gov- 
ernment housing  projects  are  not  fjermitted 
to  purchase  their  dwellings.  We  don't  want 
to  eliminate  public  housing  or  cripple  its  ef- 
fectiveness. While  there  certainly  are  some 
bad  housing  projects,  our  goal  is  to  enhance 
and  improve  this  tremendous  national  asset 
by  allowing  public  housing  tenants  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  their  own  home. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  public 
housing  is  trouble  free.  Par  from  it.  Public 
housing  discourages  work  and  saving,  raises 
numerous  barriers  to  the  upward  mobility 
of  tenants,  and  sometimes  has  degenerated 
into  dilapidated  and  depressing  slums. 

If  a  public  housing  tenant  on  welfare 
takes  a  job.  for  example,  he  faces  effective 
marginal  tax  rates  over  100%.  due  not  just 
to  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  on  his  earn- 
ings, but  also  the  loss  of  government  sup- 
port payments  as  well.  As  the  tenant's 
income  increases,  his  rent  would  be  raised 
accordingly.  And  he  could  be  expelled  from 
the  project  if  his  income  rises  too  much.  If  a 
tenant  marries,  the  additional  income  of  a 
spouse  may  make  them  ineligible  for  public 
housing. 

Tenants  have  little  incentive  to  conserve 
utilities  or  properly  maintain  projects,  and 
public  housing  authorities  have  Just  as  little 
incentive  to  upgrade  projects  or  fill  vacant 
units,  since  they  get  paid  whether  the  unit 
is  vacant  or  filled.  What  a  tragedy  that  over 
60.000  public  housing  units  lay  vacant,  while 
thousands  of  the  poor  are  on  waiting  lists 
for  an  apartment. 

I  believe  that  homeownership  can  lift  the 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  self-respect  of  those 
in  our  inner  city  slums.  When  people 
become  homeowners  something  dramatic 
occurs  in  their  attitudes,  character,  and  out- 
look. Families  acquire  new  dignity,  they 
begin  to  take  pride  in  what  they  own.  and 
they  become  more  steadfast  and  concerned 
citizens  in  the  community. 

The  mere  act  of  homeownership  trans- 
forms tenants,  giving  them  a  new  sense  of 
belonging  and  self-reliance.  Homeownership 
encourages  stable  and  intact  families,  cre- 
ates a  longer  outlook  on  life  and  the  future, 
and  gives  the  poor  new  reasons  to  work  and 
save.  Homeownership  can  help  give  new  life 
to  the  inner  city  poor  by  promoting  human 
dignity,  personal  achievement,  and  social 
stability. 

And  in  doing  so.  America  itself  gains  in 
strength.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try, tenantry  has  been  viewed  as  unfavor- 
able to  freedom.  The  policy  of  free  republics 


was  always  to  multiply  homeownership  to 
increase  the  love  of  country,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  self-reliance.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln over  a  century  ago  endorsed  a  Home- 
stead Act  which  opened  up  the  Western 
frontier  to  the  new  immigrants  and  freed 
blacks  seeking  to  own  their  own  home.  We 
name  our  bill  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  Home- 
stead Act  since  we  share  his  objective  of 
homeownership  for  all  regardless  of  income, 
creed,  or  race. 

Can  it  be  done?  Can  poor  people  l)ecome 
the  owners  of  their  own  homes?  Many  say 
no.  that  the  economics  of  the  poor  preclude 
homeownership  for  all  but  the  middle  class. 

I  believe  that  many  tenants  would  choose 
homeownership,  if  they  were  given  a  choice. 
Our  inner  city  poor  are  our  country's  most 
important  untapped  resource.  We  can  turn 
many  of  the  poor  into  homeowners,  if  only 
we  have  the  determination  and  Imacinatlon 
to  make  this  goal  a  reality. 

We  already  have  tested  and  demonstrated 
examples  of  successful  tenant-management 
of  public  housing  like  Ms.  Kimi  Gray  of 
Kenilworth/Parkside  Gardens  who  modern- 
ized a  dilapidated  project.  Improved  mainte- 
nance, and  reduced  costs  to  a  point  where 
the  project  is  now  self-sustaining.  But  what 
she  really  did  was  to  lift  the  spirits  and 
sights  of  her  tenants.  And  the  results  were 
dramatic  reductions  in  many  social  prob- 
lems like  crime,  drug  abuse,  and  vandalism. 
She  and  her  tenants  deserve  to  be  home- 
owners. 

This  story  is  repeated  in  the  charismatic 
leadership  of  other  tenant  managers,  like 
Ms.  Bertha  Gilkey  of  Cochran  Gardens  in 
St.  Louis,  or  Ms.  Bonnie  Downs  of  Iroquois 
Homes  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  or  Ms.  Viney 
Reynolds  of  B.W.  Cooper  Homes  in  Louisi- 
ana—all of  whom  have  helped  turn  some  of 
the  worst  housing  projects  into  showcase 
success  stories.  These  tenants  and  others 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  handle 
the  full  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
homeownership. 

I  am  proposing  a  determined  national 
effort  to  build  on  the  efforts  and  aspirations 
of  the  Kimi  Grays  and  Viney  Reynoldes  to 
make  private  ownership  the  next  reasonable 
and  viable  step  for  tenant-managed  projects. 
We  don't  make  homeownership  an  entitle- 
ment program.  Giving  away  housing  with- 
out requiring  any  stake  by  the  tenant  him- 
self would  defeat  our  purpose  of  promoting 
independence  and  pride  among  tenants.  It 
would  also  be  an  affront  to  low  and  middle 
income  Americans  who  must  work  hard  to 
afford  their  own  homes. 

Our  bill  puts  homeownership  in  striking 
distance  for  deserving  tenants  who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  handle  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs  of  homeownership. 

The  premises  and  details  of  our  plan, 
which  is  only  a  t>eginning  step,  would  pro- 
ceed along  the  following  line:  First,  tenants 
would  form  a  tenant  association:  second, 
they  would  be  trained  and  educated  to  effi- 
ciently manage  their  projects:  third,  they 
could  buy  the  project  at  a  discount  from 
market  value  after  demonstrating  that  they 
could  bear  the  costs  and  responsibilities  of 
ownership  and  project  management. 

Our  first  premise  is  that  tenants  them- 
selves would  show  their  interest  and  support 
for  homeownership  by  forming  a  homeown- 
ers association  with  Intention  to  buy.  The 
homeowners  association,  not  HUD  or  the 
local  public  housing  authority,  would  initi- 
ate and  plot  the  course  for  eventual  conver- 
sion of  the  projects  to  homeownership.  Our 
approach  does  not  bypass  the  housing  bu- 
reaucracy but  neither  does  it  allow  public 


housing  authorities  to  arbitrarily  block 
homeownership. 

Our  responsibility,  however,  doesn't  end 
with  putting  a  "for  sale"  sign  on  govern- 
ment housing  projects.  We  must  go  much 
farther.  My  bill  envisions  a  partnership  in- 
volving labor,  business,  local  housing  au- 
thorities, civic  organizations,  foundations, 
and  especially  poor  people  themselves,  to 
make  the  dream  of  homeownership  a  reali- 
ty. Aspiring  homeowners  must  be  trained, 
educated,  and  counseled  not  just  on  manag- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  home  ownership, 
but  also  on  Job  skills,  financial  management, 
and  home  care  maintenance.  Is  this  asking 
too  much?  The  experience  of  tenant-man- 
aged projects  gives  a  resounding  no. 

Public  housing  projects  can  also  l)ecome 
the  focal  point  for  many  self-help  efforts 
like  the  Administration's  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  and  its  Enterprise  Zone  legisla- 
tion which  promote  job  skills,  enterprise, 
and  new  business  to  greenline  distressed 
inner  cities  which  too  often  have  been 
blackllned  against  private  enterprise  and 
growth.  Local  civic  groups  like  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan's  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center,  which  has  done  outstanding  work  in 
training  rehabilitation  experts  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled,  should  also  be 
tapped. 

We  have  already  received  encouraging 
support  from  real  estate  associations,  life  in- 
surance firms,  foundations,  and  businesses 
ready  to  contribute  training,  management 
and  technical  expertise,  and  even  seed  cap- 
ital. Local  governments  could  provide  tax 
abatement.  In  short,  our  homeownership 
initiative  is  more  than  Just  signing  papers,  it 
is  an  entire  urban  revitilization  strategy 
around  the  inner  city  family's  most  cher- 
ished possession:  its  home. 

Our  second  premise  is  that  public  housing 
must  be  sold  at  large  discounts,  since  obvi- 
ously most  tenants  are  quite  poor.  To  help 
facilitate  what  is  beyond  the  means  of  most 
poor,  a  homeowners  association  could  pur- 
chase their  dwelling  at  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  market  value  and  no  down  payment. 
The  public  housing  authority  would  "take 
back"  a  mortgage  at  reasonable  rates  (no 
more  than  70  percent  of  market  Interest 
rates).  To  bring  homeownership  into  the 
reach  of  even  more  poor  people,  tenants 
themselves  could  build  equity  in  their 
homes  by  contributing  their  own  talents 
and  labor  as  part  of  their  investment. 

Third,  to  protect  all  public  housing  ten- 
ants, our  bill  provides  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant safeguards  both  for  tenants  and  the 
homeowners.  Tenants  who  don't  choose  to 
buy  either  would  continue  to  rent  as  now 
from  the  public  housing  authority  or  would 
receive  a  housing  voucher  from  the  govern- 
ment equal  to  or  better  than  their  current 
housing  assistance.  No  tenants  could  ever 
lose  their  home  as  a  consequence  of  our  bill. 

To  prevent  premature  or  hasty  transfer  of 
ownership,  title  would  be  transferred  to  ten- 
ants only  after  HUD  certifies  that  they  and 
the  homeowners  association  can  afford  the 
cost  and  responsibilities  of  homeownership. 
Under  our  bill,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  must  bring  the 
housing  up  to  decent  standards  before  being 
sold  and  would  provide  continuing  assist- 
ance as  needed  even  after  conversion  to  pri- 
vate ownership. 

Taxpayers  also  gain  from  the  Urban 
Homestead  Act.  Aside  from  construction 
costs,  taxpayers  now  pay  over  $3  billion 
yearly  in  operating  and  modernizing  subsi- 
dies for  public  housing,  about  $2,100  per 
unit  a  year.  Many  public  housing  projects 


can  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
can  operate  on  a  break  even  basis  without 
government  sut>sidies.  The  payoff  is  not 
only  reduced  government  sut>sidles,  but  sig- 
nificantly higher  property  values  for  busi- 
nesses and  taxpayers  in  neighborhoods  near 
public  housing  projects. 

Now,  this  is  a  sketchy  outline  of  our  plan. 
Clearly,  this  involves  a  great  many  issues 
and  raises  a  number  of  problems.  But  noth- 
ing In  this  plan  has  not  been  done  l)efore  on 
a  smaller  scale  and  has  not  been  already 
tested  and  tried  with  success.  What  is  really 
new  is  our  strong  determination  to  make 
homeownership  available  to  low-income 
families  in  America's  cities.  Considering  the 
greater  security  and  peace  of  mind,  the  tre- 
mendous t>oost  in  morale  and  dignity,  and 
the  opportunity  to  rebuild  our  inner  cities, 
shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  ways  to  turn  ten- 
ants into  homeowners?  There  is  no  more  re- 
warding investment  than  helping  some  of 
America's  urban  poor  realize  an  important 
and  lasting  stake  in  the  American  dream. 

Testimony     Before     the     Monetary     and 
Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee  or  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  September  27,  1984 
(By  Stuart  M.  Butler.  Director  of  Domestic 
Policy  Studies.  The  Heritage  Foundation) 
My  name  is  Stuart  Butler.  I  am  Director 
of  Domestic  Policy  Studies  at  The  Heritage 
Foundation.  The  views  I  put  forward  are  my 
own.  and  should  not  t)e  taken  as  represent- 
ing any  official  position  of  the  Foundation. 
I  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  idea  of 
privatization  for  some  time,  and  a  number 
of  articles  by  myself  and  other  authors  on 
the  issue  have  t)een  published  by  Heritage 
during   the   last   three    years.   These   have 
dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues  from  the 
privatization    standpoint,    including    Social 
Security,   municipal  services,   bank  deposit 
insurance,  and.  most  recently,  public  hous- 
ing. My  interest  in  the  idea  of  privatizing 
public  housing  stemmed  from  the  work  of 
the  National  Center  for  Neighborhood  En- 
terprise, and  from  the  experience  of  a  pri- 
vatization model  in  Britain. 

The  National  Center  has  examined  the 
role  of  neighborhood-based  organizations  in 
service  delivery  and  economic  development 
within  low  income  communities.  The  Center 
found  that  when  groups  are  given  control  of 
functions,  they  can  be  remarkably  success- 
ful in  bringing  down  costs  and  developing 
innovative  and  highly  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  local  problems. 

Housing  is  a  case  in  point.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Project  on  Neighborhood  Revital- 
ization  of  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Center  has  examined  the 
performance  of  community-based  manage- 
ment organizations  as  operators  of  public 
housing— Kimi  Gray,  the  Resident  Manager 
of  such  a  corporation  in  Washington,  will  be 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee  tomor- 
row. The  data  concerning  these  corpora- 
tions will  be  discussed  during  Ms.  Grays  tes- 
timony, but  the  general  conclusion  is  that 
dramatic  cost  reductions  can  be  achieved 
once  tenants  obtain  control  of  their  own 
destiny.  Ownership  is  the  logical  next  step 
after  tenant  management.  Ownership  pro- 
vides a  clear  stake  in  the  community— one 
that  is  permanent.  The  evidence  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  is  that  once 
low  income  people  acquire  ownership  rights 
over  their  homes,  they  take  a  very  different 
view  towards  maintenance,  economic  im- 
provement, and  even  social  problems  within 
their  community. 

It  is  this  change  in  attitudes  and  commit- 
ment that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  privatiza- 


tion strategy.  Privatization  has  nothing  to 
do  with  •selling  off  valuable  federal  assets 
to  private  interests:  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  using  a  change  of  ownership  to  alter 
l>ehavior  patterns,  thereby  stimulating  effi- 
ciency, innovation,  and  a  determination  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  asset.  The  propos- 
al to  encourage  homeownership  among 
public  housing  tenants  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  this  strategy.  By  providing  residents 
with  an  ownership  stake  in  their  communi- 
ties, the  program  would  enable  low  income 
people  to  attain  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership,  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
federal  government  of  excessive  operating 
costs,  and  stimulate  community  efforts  to 
tackle  the  social  problems  that  now  lead  to 
falling  property  values,  vandalism  and 
t>oarded-up  dwellings. 

Following   is   an   analysis  of  the  British 
"Right  to  Buy"  program,  which  has  turned 
500,000  tenants  into  homeowners,  together 
with  the  framework  of  a  plan  for  a  similar 
program  in  the  United  States.  While  there 
may  be  disagreement  on  the  details  of  such 
a  homeownership  plan,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ownership  idea  works  in  low 
income  neightwrhoods.  The  demonstration 
program  being  developed  by  HUD  is  a  major 
step  forward  in  turning  ownership  into  a  re- 
ality in  such  neightxjrhoods.   I   hope  that 
Congress  will  study  that  program  carefully, 
while  preparing  the  legislation  necessary  to 
turn  the  experiment  into  a  full  program. 
[Prom  the  Heritage  Foundation 
Backgrounder,  June  12,  1984] 
PtTBLic  Housing:  Prom  Tenants  to 
Homeowners 
(By  Stuart  M.  Butler,  Director  of  Domestic 
Policy  Studies) 
introduction 
Public    housing   projects   in    the   United 
States  have  come  to  epitomize  urban  blight. 
While  this  view  is  exaggerated,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  public  housing  represents 
one  of  the  great  ironies  of  federal  interven- 
tion. When  the  program  began  in  the  1930s, 
the  assumption  was  that  the  projects  would 
help  ameliorate  social  problems  in  the  cities 
by  stabilizing  communities  and  the  housing 
stock.  The  reverse  has  been  true. 

■yet  there  is  evidence,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  that  certain  inner  city  housing  ex- 
periments can  have  positive  results.  They 
all  have  one  thing  in  common— ownership. 
Whether  the  program  is  homesteading, 
where  abandoned  properties  can  be  brought 
for  a  dollar,  or  the  discounted  sale  of  public 
housing  to  tenants  (in  BriUin),  the  effect  is 
the  same.  When  resldenU  acquire  an  equity 
stake  in  the  future  of  their  building,  and 
hence  their  neighborhood,  they  gain  incen- 
tives to  change  their  behavior  from  destruc- 
tive to  constructive  and  to  urge  their  neigh- 
bors to  do  likewise.  And  instead  of  economic 
improvement  bringing  with  it  the  threat  of 
increased  land  values  and  displacement, 
equity  allows  a  resident  to  rise  with  the 
tide— not  drown  In  it. 

But,  some  would  argue,  the  low  income  of 
public  housing  tenants  precludes  their  be- 
coming homeowners.  The  solution  to  this 
apparent  barrier  is  to  recognize  that  sup- 
port for  homeownership  is  entrenched  in 
the  tax  codes.  Thanks  to  the  mortgage  in- 
terest deduction,  middle-  and  upper-income 
Americans  have  powerful  tax  incentives  to 
become  homeowners.  This  is  no  accident. 
The  explicit  purpose  of  the  deduction  is  to 
help  Americans  purchase  homes.  Yet  the 
low-income  tenant,  who  pays  little  or  no 
income  tax,  has  no  such  incentive— so  he 
must  pay  a  far  higher  after-tax  price  than 


higher-income  citizens  buying  exactly  the 
same  property. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
recognize  this  inequity  and  establish  a 
"Right  to  Buy"  homeownership  program  in 
the  inner  cities,  based  on  the  sale  of  public 
housing  buildings,  at  a  substantial  discount, 
to  associations  of  occupying  tenants.  The 
Reagan  Administration  should  establish  an 
experimental  program  immediately  using 
existing  law.  It  should  also  seek  legislation 
to  permit  tenant  associations  to  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  for  permission 
to  purchase  buildings  from  their  local 
Public  Housing  Authority  (PHA).  The  legis- 
lation should  also  allow  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  PHA  to  provide  the  tenant  group 
with  a  mortgage. 

Proponents  of  such  a  program  would  be 
blind  if  they  overlooked  its  political  advan- 
tages. A  similar  plan  in  Britain  enabled  Con- 
servative Margaret  Thatcher  to  make  con- 
siderable inroads  among  traditionally  Labor- 
voting  public  housing  tenants  in  her  land- 
slide 1983  reelection.  The  New  York  Times 
noted  after  the  election  that: 

As  political  experts  and  party  strategists 
sift  through  the  results  of  Labor's  crushing 
defeat  .  .  .  more  and  more  are  identifying 
the  "homeowner  mentality"  of  voters  ...  as 
a  crucial  development.  ■ 

An  inner  city  homeownership  plan  would 
extend  the  idea  of  owning  a  home  to  low- 
income  Ameri<»ns.  It  would  help  stabilize 
the  value  of  public  rental  stock  near  tenant- 
owned  units,  and  would  plant  the  seeds  of 
improvement  in  the  nations's  most  desolate 
neighborhoods.  It  would  be  a  logical  com- 
panion to  the  enterprise  zone  approach  to 
inner  city  development.  Like  the  zone  pro- 
posal, which  seeks  to  unlock  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit,  the  Right  to  Buy  program 
would  draw  on  the  strengths  of  residents  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  their  own  communi- 
ty. 

THE  BRITISH  right  TO  BtTY  PROGRAM 

During  the  last  five  years,  over  500,000 
dwellings  (out  of  a  total  public  housing 
stock  of  approximately  7  million  units)  have 
been  sold  to  public  housing  tenants  In  Brit- 
ain under  the  "Right  to  Buy"  scheme.  Wid- 
ening homeownership  In  this  way  is  seen  by 
the  Thatcher  government  as  central  to  its 
objective  of  reviving  neighborhoods  and  en- 
couraging self-improvement. 

Stated  simply.  Britain's  Right  to  Buy  pro- 
gram allows  public  housing  tenants  to  pur- 
chase their  units  at  a  discount  on  the 
market  value  of  up  to  60  percent,  based  on 
the  length  of  tenancy. 

Eligibility 

A  tenant  obtains  the  right  to  buy  It  if  he 
or  she  has  been  a  public  housing  tenant  for 
at  least  two  years '  and  the  unit  is  the  prin- 
cipal home.  The  tenant  can  purchase  the 
unit  jointly  with  up  to  three  other  family 
members,  provided  they  have  been  living  in 
the  same  unit  for  at  least  three  months. 
Discount 

If  the  tenant  has  lived  in  public  housing 
for  three  years,  the  unit  can  be  bought  at 
the  market  value  less  33  percent.  The  dis- 
count increases  by  1  percent  for  each  addi- 
tional year  as  a  tenant,  up  to  a  maximum  60 
percent  discount  after  30  years  as  a  tenant.* 


'  -In  Housing  Policy.  It  Seems  the  Tories  Had  a 
Winner. "  The  New  York  Times.  June  22.  1983. 

«  Decreased  from  three  years  in  legislation  passed 
in  1983. 

'  Prior  to  the  1983  legislation,  the  maximum  dis- 
count was  90  percent  after  20  years. 
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The  period  counting  toward  the  discount 
need  not  have  t>een  spent  in  the  same  unit, 
or  even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
housing  authority.  The  valuation,  upon 
which  the  discounted  price  is  based,  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  housing  authority.  If  the 
tenant  disagrees  with  that  valuation,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  District  Valuer,  an  independ- 
ent official  whose  decision  is  legally  binding 
on  both  parties. 

Finance 
The  purchaser  has  three  options  in  raising 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  house. 

(a)  The  tenant  can  obtain  a  mortgage 
from  a  savings  and  loan  association.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  all  public  housing  sales 
are  financed  in  this  way. 

(b)  The  tenant  has  the  legal  right  to  a 
mortgage  from  the  local  housing  authority. 
Basically  the  loan  amount  is  limited  to  2*^ 
times  the  annual  income  of  the  purchaser, 
plus  1  times  the  annual  income  of  any  other 
family  members  assisting  in  the  purchase. 
For  purchasers  over  60  years  of  age.  the 
multiple  is  lower. 

(c)  The  tenant  may  buy  the  unit  in  stages. 
After  buying  at  least  50  percent  of  the  unit, 
with  the  usual  discount  according  to  length 
of  tenancy,  he  can  obtain  full  ownership  by 
purchasing  increments  of  12vi  percent.  The 
tenant  continues  to  pay  rent  on  the  portion 
still  owned  by  the  housing  authority. 

Like  the  purchaser  of  privately  built  hous- 
ing, the  public  housing  tenant-buyer  can 
deduct  mortgage  interest  payments  from 
taxable  income.  The  trouble  has  been  that, 
if  the  low-income  purchaser  pays  little  or  no 
income  tax,  the  mortgage  deduction  is  prac- 
tically worthless.  Since  April  1983,  however, 
a  low-income  buyer  in  Britain  has  been  able 
to  utilize  the  Mortgage  Interest  Relief  at 
Source  Program.  Under  this,  he  can  obtain  a 
cash  subsidy  equal  to  the  tax  relief  to  which 
he  is  entitled  (at  the  30  percent  lowest 
bracket),  less  the  amount  he  can  actually 
deduct  from  his  tax  bill— in  effect  a  refund- 
able mortgage  deduction. 

VcUve  recapture 
A  tenant-buyer  cannot  buy  his  unit  one 
day  with  a  60  percent  discount,  sell  it  the 
next  at  the  full  market  rate,  and  walk  away 
with  the  difference.  If  the  unit  is  sold 
within  one  year  of  the  initial  purchase.  100 
percent  of  the  discount  must  be  repaid.  This 
repayment  requirement  falls  by  20  percent 
each  year  until,  after  five  years,  the  unit 
can  be  resold  without  the  repayment  of  any 
portion  of  the  discount. 

ANALYSIS  or  THZ  BRITISH  EXPKRIElfCE 

The  British  program  of  public  housing 
sales  has  been  highly  popular  and  had  pro- 
found effects  on  many  neighborhoods.  As 
the  program's  proponents  expected,  signs  of 
home  improvement  activity,  close  attention 
to  maintenance,  and  resident  involvement  in 
neighborhood  issues  have  become  evident  in 
communities  where  tenants  are  buying.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple,  says  Conservative 
CouncUwoman  Hazel  Weiberg.  "ownership 
gives  them  a  greater  stake  in  the  communi- 
ty." ♦ 

DUtribution  ofhoxising  and  sales 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  housing  In 
Britain  is  publicly  owned  rental  accommoda- 
tion. This  is  above  the  average  for  Western 
Europe,  and  far  above  the  1.5  percent  in  the 
U.S.  In  addition,  the  mean  income  of  fami- 
lies in  British   public  housing  is  not   far 


<  "New  Law  Transfomu  Britain  Into  a  Nation  of 
Homeowners."  Wall  Street  Journal.  September  14, 
1983. 


below  that  of  owner-occupying  families,  and 
it  is  a  shade  higher  than  families  in  private 
rental  units.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
local  housing  authorities  cannot  evict  ten- 
ants whose  incomes  rise  alx>ve  the  initial 
threshold  for  their  unit.  Moreover,  the  right 
of  tenancy  in  a  public  housing  unit  in  Brit- 
ain can  be  passed  on  to  an  heir  who  has 
lived  with  the  tenant.  British  public  housing 
structures  also  differ  from  those  found  in 
American  cities.  While  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  blighted  high-rise  properties, 
more  typical  is  the  well-built  duplex  or  four- 
unit  walk-up  in  a  reasonably  stable  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  sales  of  British  public  housing  reflect 
these  chai  acteristics.  Data  for  1982.  for  in- 
stance, indicate  that  the  average  income  of 
tenant  purchasers  was  only  16  percent  lower 
than  that  of  all  first-time  house  buyers  in 
Britain,  and  96  percent  of  public  units  sold 
were  town  houses,  duplexes,  or  detached 
houses  (only  4  percent  were  apartments). 
Nevertheless,  sales  were  more  common 
among  lower-income  public  housing  tenants 
than  is  usual  for  first  time  buyers.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  public  housing  purchasers 
earned  less  than  $10,000  a  year  (34  percent 
for  all  first-time  buyers),  and  14  percent 
earned  less  than  $7,000  (9  percent  general- 
ly).' Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
count l)ased  on  length  of  tenancy,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  tenant-buyer  (43  years)  was 
significantly  above  the  average  for  first- 
time  buyers  (31). 

Multi-unit  buildings 

The  data  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  public 
housing  sales  in  Britain  have  constituted 
purchases  of  fairly  desirable  types  of  hous- 
ing to  tenants  who  would  not  be  classified  as 
very  poor.  So  American  policymakers  should 
not  assume  that  the  typical  Right  to  Buy 
sale  involves  a  welfare  mother  buying  her 
high-rise  apartment. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  high-rise  apartment  that 
has  been  the  most  difficult  for  local  au- 
thorities to  sell  to  tenants.  British  officials 
are  quick  to  point  out.  however,  that  a  high 
proportion  of  Britain's  multifamily  urban 
public  housing  was  built  sifter  the  Second 
World  War  with  poor  material  and  designs. 
Inadequate  durability  and  structural  prob- 
lems make  these  units  very  unattractive  for 
purchase,  even  at  low  prices.  Would-be 
buyers  in  such  buildings  are  inclined  to 
remain  on  the  waiting  list  for  a  more  desira- 
ble property  (using  the  waiting  time  toward 
a  larger  discount). 

A  second  key  factor  is  the  unfamlllarity  of 
the  British  with  mechanism  such  as  tenant 
management  or  cooperative  ownership. 
Tenant  management  Is  almost  unknown  in 
Britain,  and  cooperative  ownership  Is  rare. 
Consequently,  say  British  officials,  tenants 
have  a  strong  resistance  to  the  only  forms 
of  purchase  and  organization  that  are  prac- 
tical for  low-Income  people  in  multifamily 
buildings.  Even  when  a  tenant  buys  his 
home  in  a  4-unit  walk-up.  the  local  author- 
ity usually  retains  the  responsibility  for  the 
common  areas  and  general  maintenance 
(with  a  service  fee),  rather  than  have  the 
owners  accept  this  responsibility. 

Lessons  of  the  British  model 

Despite  such  differences  between  the  U.K. 
and  U.S.  situations,  the  British  program 
contains  important  lessons  for  a  workable 
approach  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  Is  that  a  discount  based  on 
length  of  tenancy  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
and  a  means  of  favoring  the  most  stable  ten- 


*  Auuming  one  pound  -  tl.40. 


ants.  Initial  fears  that  the  discounts  would 
provoke  anger  among  working  class  buyers 
of  private  homes  (who  enjoy  no  such  dis- 
count) proved  groundless.  The  discount 
strategy  has  enabled  many  long  established 
tenants  to  become  even  firmer  anchors  in 
the  community. 

A  second  lesson  Is  that  the  resale  value  re- 
capture mechanism  is  an  Important  ingredi- 
ent of  the  British  program.  It  discourages 
rapid  resale— which  would  undermine  the 
otherwise  stabilizing  features  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of 
capital  gain  is  important  to  a  purchaser.  In 
neighborhoods  where  market  prices  are  not 
rising,  or  even  falling,  the  sliding  scale  re- 
capture provision  in  Britain  allows  for  a  po- 
tential capital  gain  within  a  reasonably 
short  time. 

The  third  lesson  is  that  an  American  ver- 
sion of  the  British  plan  would  have  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  selling  apartments  to 
low- income  tenants.  Given  the  familiarity  of 
Americans  with  cooperative  ownership,  this 
should  present  fewer  problems  than  It  has 
in  Britain.  Nevertheless,  the  high  concen- 
tration of  low-income  people  in  American 
public  housing  would  require  more  creative 
financing  arrangements  than  are  typical  in 
Britain. 

A  PROGRAM  POR  THE  ITNITCS  STATSS 

Since  1949.  Congress  has  targeted  the 
public  housing  program  increasingly  toward 
lower-income  and  welfare  families,  rather 
than  those  with  modest  incomes.  Unlike 
Britain,  therefore,  the  family  income  of  a 
typical  American  public  housing  tenant  is 
well  below  the  national  median— posing 
problems  for  any  sales  policy.  Legislation 
does  give  a  Public  Housing  Authority  (PHA) 
in  the  United  States  the  power  to  sell  a  "low 
income  project  to  its  lower  income  tenants." 
The  sale  price  is  usually  based  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  original  development  cost  sllU 
outstanding— not  the  current  market  value. 
So  discounted  sales  are  permissible  in  the 
U.S. 

This  and  other  legislation  have  led  to  a 
number  of  home  ownership  programs  for 
low-income  tenants.  The  Turnkey  III  pro- 
gram, begun  in  1968  and  terminated  in  1973, 
used  the  PHA  framework  to  develop  hous- 
ing projects  for  sale,  on  a  lease-purchase 
basis,  to  groups  of  public  housing  tenants 
with  sufficient  Incomes  to  permit  a  sale 
without  continued  operating  subsidies.  The 
price  was  based  on  the  total  original  devel- 
opment costs,  and  if  the  buyer  were  to  resell 
the  unit  within  five  years  of  receiving  full 
title,  the  PHA  was  entitled  to  recapture  the 
capital  gain  according  to  a  sliding  scale.  A 
requirement  for  success  was  the  ability  of 
the  buyer  to  undertake  basic  maintenance 
and  to  accept  the  financial  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  ownership. 

Similar  problems  arose  with  the  Section 
235  Homeownershlp  Program,  another 
major  federal  Initiative  to  encourage  low- 
income  homeownershlp  through  the  sale  of 
new  or  extensively  rehabilitated  units.  The 
Income  problem  was  compounded  in  the 
case  of  Section  235  by  the  low  (3  percent) 
down  payment  requirement— which  could  be 
in  the  form  of  "sweat  equity"  (that  is.  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  on-site  work  rather 
than  cash).  This  meant  that  the  loan-to- 
value  ratio  could  easily  come  to  exceed  100 
percent  in  an  unstable  neighborhood— en- 
couraging others  to  abandon  their  proper- 
ties at  the  first  need  for  sut>stantial  mainte- 
nance outlays. 

The  most  extensive  and  perhaps  most  in- 
teresting   low-income    ownership    program. 


however,  has  been  the  Indian  Mutual  Help 
Ownership  Opportunity  Program,  which 
constitutes  61  percent  of  HUD  assistance  in 
Indian  areas.  Families  or  tribes  must  make  a 
down  payment  contribution  of  at  least 
$1,500  toward  each  unit,  in  the  form  of 
cash.  land,  or  work.  The  resident  can  ac- 
quire title  to  the  unit,  generally  after  25 
years,  through  a  lease-purchase  plan  that 
allows  equity  to  be  built  up  gradually.  The 
program  has  been  very  popular  and  effec- 
tive, covering  over  30.000  units. 

Mutual  housing  associations  (MHAs).  as  a 
homeownershlp  vehicle  for  public  housing 
tenants,  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  recent  years.  Proposals  are  now 
l)eing  formulated  In  Paterson.  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  which  would  use  the  model  to 
transfer  242  public  housing  units  Into 
tenant  ownership.  The  title  of  the  building 
first  would  be  transferred  to  a  mutual  hous- 
ing association  made  up  of  residents.  This 
MHA  would  be  affiliated  to  a  citywide  MHA 
with  a  t>oard  of  directors  drawn  from  city 
officials  and  local  organizations.  This  city- 
wide  MHA  could  enlist  support  and  provide 
technical  assistance  for  would-l)e  buyers, 
thereby  improving  the  chances  of  successful 
ownership  by  individuals,  who  would  be  able 
to  purchase  title  from  the  MHA. 

TH*  PRIIfCIPLES  OP  A  NFW  OWNERSHIP 
INITIATIVE 

Drawing  on  British  and  American  experi- 
ence in  encouraging  ownership  among  low- 
income  tenants,  principles  for  a  successful 
homeownershlp  program  for  public  housing 
tenants  emerge.  Among  them: 

Discounts  and  equity 
It  is  clear  from  the  problems  associated 
with  section  235.  and  in  contrast,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  approach,  that  buyers 
must  feel  they  have  sufficient  stake  in  their 
homes  to  Justify  expenditures  on  mainte- 
nance. Discounting  the  price  (giving  the 
prospect  of  a  substantial  capital  gain)  would 
provide  that  stake  indirectly  but  effectively: 
a  token  down  payment  does  not. 

Current  law  permits  HUD  to  sell  to  a  resi- 
dent tenant  at  a  discount  with  the  federal 
government  paying  off  part  or  all  of  the  ex- 
isting capital  debt.  Similarly,  units  can  be 
modernized  without  the  tenant-buyer  being 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  modernization. 
A  subsidy  to  buyers 
Some  critics  of  discounted  sales  to  low- 
income  buyers  charge  that  this  constitutes 
an  unfair  valuable  subsidy  to  the  buyer. 
These  critics  overlook  the  mortgage  deduc- 
tion available  to  middle-  and  upper-Income 
buyers— which  is  of  little  value  to  low 
Income  buyers.  If  the  purpose  of  Treasury 
assistance  is  to  help  home-buyers,  then  a 
price  discount  on  public  housing  would  be  a 
rational  and  equitable  device  to  help  low- 
income  buyers.  Depending  on  the  discount 
chosen  and  the  tax  savings  (if  any)  usable 
by  purchase,  a  case  could  also  be  made— 
again  on  equity  grounds— for  some  interest 
relief  for  low-income  buyers.  It  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  interest  payable  on  PHA- 
provided  mortgages  to  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  lowest  margin- 
al federal  Ux  rate. 

Netting  for  other  subsidies 
Subsidy  calculations  should  also  be  adjust* 
ed  for  the  subsidies  to  other  groups  already 
included  in  the  cost  of  public  housing. 
American  Enterprise  Institute  scholar  John 
Weicher  notes  that  studies  suggest  that  new 
public  housing  units  cost  about  25  percent 
more  than  comparable  private  housing.  The 
major  reasons  for  this  are  the  high  tax  reve- 


nue costs  associated  with  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing often  used  in  such  projects  (a  subsi- 
dy to  higher-income  investors)  and  high 
construction  costs  due  to  the  application  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (a  subsidy  to  construe 
tion  workers).*  There  seems  little  justice  in 
forcing  low-income  homebuyers  to  cover  the 
capital  cost  of  a  subsidy  to  Americans  earn- 
ing well  above  their  income.  The  cash  basis 
for  any  calculation  of  purchase  price,  there- 
fore, should  net  out  such  subsidies. 

Developing  homeoumer  attitudes 
A  major  problem  associated  with  low- 
income  buyers,  even  if  financing  can  be  ar- 
ranged, is  that  they  often  lack  the  mainte- 
nance and  accounting  skills  needed  for 
homeownershlp.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
remarkable  successes  have  been  achieved 
with  tenant  management  associations  as  ve- 
hicles to  encourage  sound  maintenance 
techniques— especially  when  cash  incentives 
were  utilized.  As  head  of  Newark's  public 
housing  in  the  1970s,  for  Instance.  Tom 
Massaro  sought  to  cut  costs  by  inviting  ten- 
ants to  take  over  many  responsibilities.  For 
every  doUar  this  saved  the  city,  the  tenants 
were  allowed  a  portion  to  finance  communi- 
ty activities.  The  result:  vandalism  and  utili- 
ty costs  plummeted  and  tenants  acquired 
useful  maintenance  skills. 

Another  tenant  management  association 
in  Kenilworth  Courts.  Washington,  D.C., 
has  achieved  dramatic  cost  reductions  by 
training  its  own  tenants  In  management  and 
maintenance  skills.  A  preliminary  study  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute's  Neigh- 
borhood Revltallzation  Project  found  that 
within  one  year  of  the  1982  turnover  to 
tenant  management,  administrative  costs 
were  cut  by  63  percent,  and  maintenance 
(the  major  outlay)  by  26  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, rental  income  was  increased  signifi- 
cantly, thanks  to  improved  collection  and 
reduced  vacancy  rates,  such  that  the  project 
began  to  run  a  healthy  operating  surplus. 

Success  as  a  tenant  management  associa- 
tion could  l)e  a  sensible  prerequisite  to  apply 
to  a  group  of  public  housing  tenants  wishing 
to  purchase  as  a  cooperative.  An  alternative 
requirement  would  be  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate Mutual  Housing  Association,  as  that 
suggested  in  Patterson.  New  Jersey,  to  pro- 
vide management  assistance  and  training  to 
achieve  operating  cost  reductions.  The  ten- 
ants would  \>e  members  of  this  association, 
which  could  foster  cooperative  or  any  other 
suitable  form  of  tenant  ownership.  Another 
equity-building  approach  would  l)e  for  the 
tenants  to  enter  into  a  lease-purchase  agree- 
ment. The  operating  subsidy  would  then  be 
capped,  and  savings  achieved  by  the  tenants 
would  be  accumulated  as  equity  shares  until 
the  full  purchase  could  be  accomplished, 
whereupon  title  would  be  transferred. 

The  savings  achievable  through  tenant 
management  is  critical  both  to  the  success 
of  any  ownership  plan  and  to  the  number  of 
tenants  that  could  hope  to  utilize  it.  Most 
studies  of  the  potential  for  ownership 
among  public  housing  tenante  suggest  that 
it  is  very  small.  But  these  calculations 
ignore  the  substantial  reductions  in  cost 
that  can  be  achieved— if  tenants  have  an  in- 
centive—and thus  grossly  underestimate  the 
possibilities  of  ownership. 

A  PUBLIC  HOUSING  HOMEOWNERSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  Administration,  utilizing  existing  law 
and  with  the  agreement  and  cooperation  of 
communities  and  PHAs.  should  experiment 
with  a  homeowner  program  for  public  hous- 
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ing  tenanU.  The  President  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  objective  is  not  to  raise 
Income  but  to  promote  ownership  in  poor 
commimlties.  Special  buildings  for  the  el- 
derly or  the  handicapped  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  program,  so  that  the 
number  of  such  units  available  for  rent 
would  not  be  reduced. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  enact  a 
"Public  TenanU  Right  to  Buy  Program. " 
The  measure  should  give  groups  of  tenants 
the  right  to  be  Included  in  the  homeowner- 
ship  program,  even  if  the  local  PHA  opposes 
ownership.  Such  a  group  of  tenants  would 
apply  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  HtHD.  If 
eligible,  according  to  the  criteria  below, 
HUD  would  set  in  motion  the  ownership 
process,  and  the  PHA  would  be  required  to 
provide  the  resident  association  with  a 
mortgage  according  to  HUD  rules.  Legisla- 
tion should  also  be  enacted  to  expand  the 
housing  voucher  program  so  that  tenants 
unable  to  buy  a  share  of  a  co-op.  or  other 
ownership  vehicle,  such  as  lease-purchase, 
could  continue  as  renters. 
Eligibility 
The  program  would  center  generally  on 
purchases  by  successful  tenant  management 
associations.  As  the  tenant  management  as- 
sociations or  mutual  housing  associations 
improved  tenant  skills  and  reduced  operat- 
ing cosU.  savings  to  the  PHA  would  be 
placed  into  an  escrow  account  toward  the 
purchase  price,  or  as  the  equity  element  of  a 
lease-purchase  agreement.  "The  purchase 
process  would  begin  when  this  transitional 
arrangement  reduced  running  costs  suffi- 
ciently for  the  tenants  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  meeting  the  costs  of  ownership. 

To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  pur- 
chasing organizations,  tenant-buyers  should 
have  been  good  tenants  in  the  specific  build- 
ing for  at  least  one  year  and  good  public 
housing  tenants  for  at  least  three  years. 
This  would  help  assure  stable  buyers  of 
good  character.  Tenants  unable  to  meet  this 
criterion  would  not  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase. 

Discount  and  resale 
An  eligible  association,  comprised  of  eligi- 
ble tenants,  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
the  building  at  30  percent  of  the  assessed 
market  value.  No  down  payment  would  be 
required.  If  a  co-op  member  were  to  sell  his 
share  within  the  one  year,  his  portion  of  the 
entire  70  percent  discount  would  be  repay- 
able to  the  PHA.  This  repayable  portion 
would  fall  by  10  percent  annual  segments 
(of  the  initial  market  price)  until,  after 
seven  years,  the  member  would  be  free  to 
keep  aU  resale  proceeds.  The  prospect  of 
gain  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
notion  of  equity,  and  so  offset  the  lack  of  a 
down  payment. 

Financing 
Eligible  tenant  management  associations 
accepted  into  the  program  would  have  the 
right  to  a  mortgage  from  the  PHA  under 
the  legislation  proposed.  Since  the  PHA 
would  be  the  owner  of  the  building  In  the 
first  place,  this  would  involve  no  transfer  of 
cash,  only  the  replacement  of  rent  pay- 
ments to  the  PHA  with  mortgage  payments. 
The  Interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  would  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  marginal  tax  benefits 
available  to  typical  first-time  homebuyers. 

Tenant  associations  could  purchase  out- 
right or  purchase  according  to  a  shared- 
equity  plan.  With  either  method  of  pur- 
chase, the  housing  authority  would  contin- 
ue to  operate  the  units  occupied  by  tenants 
refusing  or  ineligible  to  join  the  ownership 
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associations.  Existing  tenants,  in  other 
words,  would  not  l>e  evicted.  Eligible  tenants 
could,  however,  buy  into  the  purchase  plan 
at  any  time.  If  some  of  the  tenants  contin- 
ued to  remain  renters,  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  portion  of  the  building  would 
be  considered  a  set  of  units  owned  by  the 
PHA— thus  the  PHA  would  not  be  a  share- 
holder in  the  cooperative.  However,  mainte- 
nance services  to  these  units  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  tenant  ownership  association 
under  contract.  An  alternative  might  be  for 
the  federal  government  to  guarantee  to  the 
association  owning  the  building  that  vouch- 
ers would  be  provided  to  meet  the  costs  of 
units  still  occupied  by  tenants. 

Under  a  shared-equity  arrangement,  the 
tenant  association  could,  in  effect,  buy  a 
portion  of  the  unit  (minimum  50  percent) 
and  continue  to  pay  rent  to  the  PHA  on  the 
remainder.  The  association  could  add  to  its 
ownership  in  increments,  as  finances  per- 
mitted. Payment  could  Xte  made  in-kind 
(such  as  maintenance  work)  to  obtain  addi- 
tional ownership  shares.  An  alternative  ap- 
proach would  be  a  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ment, where  tenants  could  build  up  equity 
credits,  but  wouid  not  take  title  until  they 
could  finance  the  entire  sale  price  of  the 
building. 

Resale 
The  part-owner  could  sell  his  unit  in  the 
normal  way.  subject  to  the  provisions  re- 
garding discount  repayment,  but  he  would 
have  to  return  the  original  cost  of  the 
rented  portion  of  his  unit  to  the  PHA.  Alter- 
natively, he  could  sell  his  share  to  an  eligi- 
ble buyer  willing  to  take  on  his  shared 
equity  responsibilities.  The  tenant  would 
have  the  right  to  a  mortgage  from  the  PHA. 
with  a  limit  based  on  income  and  a  t>elow- 
market  interest  rate,  offsetting  the  reduced 
tax  relief  available  to  low-income  tenants. 

CONCLCSION 

The  program  suggested  is  not  a  proposal 
to  sell  off  public  housing  to  developers  or 
suburban  homesteaders.  It  is  a  device  to 
provide  ownership  opportunities  for  existing 
tenants  of  public  housing  projects.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  could  transform  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  communities  in  the  nation's 
url>an  areas.  It  draws  on  the  known  success- 
es of  tenant  management  associations  and 
that  powerful  ingredient  of  commitment  to 
neighborhood— ownership.  Turning  public 
housing  tenants  into  homeowners  in  this 
way  would  utilize  the  strengths  and  owner- 
ship dreams  of  residents  themselves  to  help 
overcome  the  debilitating  problem  of  Ameri- 
ca's inner  cities. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Homestead 
Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"PtlBLlC  HOUSING  HOKEOWNERSHIP  AWT 
MANAGEMEirT  OPPORTUNITIES 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Homeownership  OppoRXtrKi- 
TiES.— The  families  residing  in  each  public 
housing  project  shall  be  provided  with  the 


opportunity  to  purchase  the  dwelling  units 
in  such  project  as  follows: 

"(DA  homeownership  association  shall  be 
formed  in  the  public  housing  project  that— 

"(A)  has  as  its  memt>ers  each  family  resid- 
ing in  a  dwelling  unit  in  such  project  that— 

"(i)  is  interested  in  purchasing  such  dwell- 
ing unit: 

"(ii)  has  resided  in  public  housing  projects 
for  not  less  than  24  consecutive  months: 

"(iii)  has  resided  in  such  dwelling  unit  for 
not  less  than  12  consecutive  months:  and 

"(iv)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
homeownership: 

"(B)  follows  domocratic  procedures  in 
making  decisions:  and 

"(C)  complies  with  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
in  regulations  issued  under  sutMection  (e). 

'(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  com- 
prehensive Improvement  assistance  under 
section  14  to  public  housing  projects  in 
which  homeownership  activities  under  this 
section  are  conducted  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  physical  condition,  management, 
and  operation  of  such  projects  are  sufficient 
to  permit  and  encourage  homeownership  by 
the  families  residing  in  such  projects. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  owning  and  operating  each 
public  housing  project,  shall  provide  such 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  educa- 
tional assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  families  residing  in  such  project, 
and  any  homeownership  association  estat)- 
lished  under  paragraph  (1),  for  homeowner- 
ship. 

"(C)  An  amount  equal  to  any  reduction  in 
the  operating  expenses  of  a  public  housing 
project  realized  as  a  result  of  the  assistance 
provided  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  public  housing 
agency  involved  on  l>ehalf  of  the  families  re- 
siding in  such  project,  and  any  homeowner- 
ship association  established  under  para- 
graph (1).  Such  public  housing  agency  shall 
reduce  the  purchase  price  established  in 
paragraph  (5)  for  dwelling  uiUts  in  such 
project  by  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to 
such  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)(A)  A  homeownership  association  may 
purchase  all  or  part  of  a  public  housing 
project  following  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(i)  such  association  is  prepared  to  under- 
take the  ownership,  management,  and  main- 
tenance of  si'ch  project  with  continued  as- 
sistance from  the  Secretary;  and 

"(ii)  the  operating  costs  of  such  project 
have  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  provide 
the  families  purchasing  dwelling  units  in 
such  project  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
affor(ling  the  costs  of  homeownership. 

"(B)  Any  family  meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)(A)  may  purchase  its  dwell- 
ing unit  directly  from  the  public  housing 
agency,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  purchase  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  other  families  residing  In  the 
public  housing  project  or  harm  the  efficient 
operation  of  such  project. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  purchase  of  all 
or  part  of  a  public  housing  project  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
pay  annual  contributions  with  respect  to 
such  project.  Such  contributions  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  contributions  author- 
ized in  section  5(a). 

"(5)  The  price  for  any  purchase  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  be  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  Involved,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 


■•(6KA)  Purchases  under  this  section  may 
be  made  under  any  of  the  following  arrange- 
ments: 

"(I)  lease-purchase; 

"(il)  shared  appreciation: 

"(111)  cooperative  ownership; 

"(Iv)  condominium  ownership; 

"(v)  purchase  with  amounts  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  property  involved;  and 

"(vl)  any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  t>e  appropriate. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  assisting  any  pur- 
chase by  a  family  or  homeownership  asso- 
ciation under  this  section,  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  involved  shall  made  a  loan  on 
the  security  of  the  property  involved  to 
such  family  or  association  at  a  rate  of  Inter- 
est determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
propriate. Such  rate  of  Interest  may  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  market  interest 
rate  on  the  date  on  which  such  loan  is 
made. 

"(7)  If  any  purchaser  of  property  under 
this  section  sells  such  property  before  the 
expiration  of  the  5-year  period  following  the 
date  of  such  purchase,  such  purchaser  shall 
pay  the  following  percentage  of  the  sale 
price  to  the  public  housing  agency  Involved; 

"(A)  75  percent,  if  such  sale  occurs  during 
the  first  1-year  period  following  such  date; 

"(B)  60  percent,  if  such  sale  occurs  during 
the  second  1-year  period  following  such 
date: 

"(C)  45  percent.  If  such  sale  occurs  during 
the  third  1-year  period  following  such  date; 

"(D)  30  percent,  if  such  sale  occurs  during 
the  fourth  1-year  period  following  such 
date;  and 

"(E)  15  percent,  if  such  sale  occurs  during 
the  fifth  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(b)  Resident  Management  Opportuni- 
ties.—The  families  residing  in  each  public 
housing  project  shall  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  undertake  the  management 
maintenance,  educational,  and  cultural 
functions  of  such  projects  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  resident  management  association 
shall  be  formed  In  the  public  housing 
project  that— 

"(A)  has  as  its  members  each  family  resid- 
ing In  such  project; 

"(B)  follows  democratic  procedures  In 
making  decisions;  and 

"(C)  complies  with  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
in  regulations  issued  under  sut>section  (e). 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  owning  and  operating  the  public 
housing  project,  shall  provide  such  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  educational  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
resident  management  association  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  undertake  the 
management,  maintenance,  educational,  and 
cultural  functions  of  such  project. 

"(3)  A  resident  management  association 
may  undertake  all  or  part  of  the  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  educational,  and  cultur- 
al functions  of  a  public  housing  project  fol- 
lowing a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  such  association  Is  capable  of  undertak- 
ing such  functions. 

"(c)  Protection  or  Nonpurchasing  Pami- 
UES.— (I)  No  family  residing  in  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  public  housing  project  may  be 
evicted  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  such  project 
to  a  homeownership  association  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  If  any  family  resides  in  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  public  housing  project  in  which 
other  dwelling  units  are  purchased  under 
this  section,  and  such  family  decides  not  to 
purchase  such  dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary 
may  offer— 


"(A)  to  assist  such  family  in  relocating  to 
a  dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  or 

'(B)  to  provide  to  such  family  a  housing 
voucher  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  permit  such  family  to  obtain 
comparable  alternative  housing. 

••(d)  FiMANciAL  Assistance.— ( 1 )  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies such  financial  assistance  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  permit  such 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  any  homeownership  associa- 
tion or  family  that  has  purchased  property 
under  this  section  for  purposes  of  reducing 
the  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  of 
such  association  or  family  with  respect  to 
such  property.  Such  financial  assistance 
may  be  made  in  such  form  (Including  hous- 
ing vouchers)  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  may  establish  any  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  for  homeowner- 
ship or  resident  management  under  this  sec- 
tion that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(f)  Additional  Homeownership  and  Man- 
agement Opportunities.— No  provision  of 
this  section  may  be  construed  to  preclude 
the  Secretary  or  any  public  housing  agency 
from  providing  adclitional  homeownership 
or  resident  management  opportunities 
under  section  5(h),  section  6(c)(4)(D),  and 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.".* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  429.  A  bill  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  fraud  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  and  to  clarify  the  extent  of 
Government  access  to  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

STEEL  IMPORT  FRAUD 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  engaged  In  an 
effort  to  increase  the  enforcement  ca- 
pabilities of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
against  steel  import  fraud.  This  activi- 
ty has  become  pervasive  as  a  means 
for  importers  to  circumvent  U.S.  trade 
laws  and  international  steel  agree- 
ments. Increases  in  both  the  frequen- 
cy of  incidence  and  variations  in  the 
types  of  fraud  committed  have  been 
registered  by  import  specialists  of  the 
Customs  Service.  The  widespread 
nature  of  the  problem  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  the  Customs  Service  has  had 
30  class  1,  high  priority  cases  open  in- 
volving the  importation  of  steel  by 
fraudulent  methods. 

Last  year,  in  part  as  a  result  of  my 
efforts,  the  Customs  Service  has  un- 
dertaken a  major  initiative  to  combat 
violations  in  this  problem  area  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  deterring 
steel  import  fraud. 

However,  problems  still  remain 
which  inhibit  Customs'  ability  to  pros- 
ecute violators  under  civil  statutes 
after  they  are  caught,  and  it  is  under 
civil  statutes  that  penalties  large 
enough  to  deter  violators  or  potential 
violators  can  be  imposed. 


First,    because    Customs    attorneys 
wait  until  the  U.S.   attorneys  finish 
with  criminal  proceedings  before  be- 
ginning a  civil  suit,  they  often  run  out 
of    time    before    they    can    properly 
pursue  a  civil  case.  Presently,  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  governing  Customs' 
activities    which    is    contained    in    19 
U.S.C.    1621.    requires    that   cases    in 
which  there  is  only  enough  evidence 
to  show  negligence  or  gross  negligence 
be  finished  within  5  years  from  the 
date  of  violation.  Cases  where  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  charge  fraud  on 
the  other  hand  are  allowed  5  years 
from   date   of   discovery.   Since   it   is 
often  some  time  between  when  a  viola- 
tion is  committed  and  when  it  is  dis- 
covered—even several  years— the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  negligence  and 
gross  negligence  places  a  severe  con- 
straint on  Customs  attorneys.  In  some 
cases  even  though  the  prosecution  has 
developed  enough  evidence  to  demon- 
strate fraud  in  the  criminal  case  using 
a  grand  jury,  civil  division  attorneys 
run   out   of   time   under   the  statute 
before  they  can  petition  for  access  to 
that  evidence.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  makes  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions governing  such  cases  a  uniform  5 
years  from  date  of  discovery,  thereby 
giving  Customs  attorneys  more  time  to 
gain  access  to  grand  jury  materials  in 
those  cases  where  initial  Investigation 
only  yields  enough  evidence  to  show 
negligence— or  gross  negligence. 

The  second  problem  facing  Customs 
attorneys  is  the  consequence  of  two 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions- 
United  States  versus  Sells  Engineering 
and  United  States  versus  Baggot— 
which  have  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  gain  access  to  evidence  developed  by 
criminal  prosecutors  through  a  grand 
jury.  Without  such  access.  Customs  at- 
torneys often  must  begin  a  civil  case 
from  scratch.  This  is  an  unacceptable 
waste  of  Government  resources  which 
allows  violators  to  escape  the  burden 
of  full  penalties. 

The  particular  problem  faced  by 
Customs  attorneys  arises  from  a  crite- 
rion imposed  in  the  Baggot  case.  Spe- 
cifically, in  order  to  gain  access.  Cus- 
toms attorneys  must  demonstrate  that 
they  are  "preliminary  to  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings." But,  the  Court  declined  to 
describe  what  point  In  the  Ctistoms 
administrative  procedure  constituted 
•preliminary  to."  Mr.  President,  my 
legislation  clears  up  the  ambiguity  left 
in  the  wake  of  the  Court's  decision  by 
amending  19  U.S.C.  1592,  the  statute 
which  governs  Customs  activities  in 
this  regard  to  designate  a  prepenalty 
notice  issued  in  the  course  of  Customs 
Service  civil  procedure  as  preliminary 
to  a  judicial  procedure. 

There  are,  of  course,  more  general 
problems  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  Court's  decision  to  limit  the  Gov- 
ernment's access  to  grand  jury  evi- 
dence for  use  in  civil  procedures.  I  am, 
therefore.       considering     legislation 


which  will  address  this  question  on  a 
broader  basis.  For  the  purposes  of  in- 
creasing the  enforcement  capabilities 
of  the  Customs  Service,  however,  the 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
simply  clarify  what  they  must  demon- 
strate in  a  petition  for  such  access. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  which  I 
have  proposed  in  civil  statutes  will 
allow  the  Customs  Service  to  impose 
the  maximum  penalty  on  companies 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  U.S.  trade 
law.  They  will  result  In  a  higher  level 
of  deterrence  against  steel  import 
fraud  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Customs  Initiative  which  is  cur- 
rently underway. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  I 
Introduced  last  year  as  S.  2531.  Now 
that  there  has  been  some  time  for 
Customs  and  the  business  community 
to  review  the  matter,  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  move  promptly  on  it  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  along  with  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony on  this  problem  before  the  Com- 
merce and  Energy  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1983  and  a  recent  article 
from  33  Metal  Producing  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  429 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 621  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1621)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  proviso:  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Provided  further"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Provided". 

Sec.  2.  Section  592  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C  1592)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Grand  jury  matters.— For  purposes 
of  Rule  6(e)(3)(CMi)  of  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  disclosure  otherwise 
prohibited  by  such  rule  of  matters  occurring 
before  the  grand  jury  may  be  made  to  the 
government  upon  a  showing  by  the  govern- 
ment that— 

"(Da  prepayment  penalty  notice  has  been 
issued  under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  the  evidence  sought  may  be  relevant 
to  the  enforcement  of  this  section.". 

Testimony  Bepore  Subcommittee  ok  Over- 
sight AND  Investigation  on  Steel  Import 
Fraud— Fraud  WrrnouT  Pear 
I  would  first  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Dingell  for  his  extensive  investigation  of 
Import  fraud  In  a  number  of  sectors,  includ- 
ing steel.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
not  only  to  our  ailing  steel  and  support  in- 
dustries In  the  U.S.  but  also  to  our  entire 
nation.  My  purpose  today  is  to  express  sup- 
port for  your  investigation,  knowing  that  it 
will  be  thorough,  constructive  and  fair,  and 
to  offer  my  help  in  developing  a  legislative 
resF>onse  to  the  problems  you  uncover. 

In  developing  that  response.  I'd  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  what  I  have  learned 
in  my  own  research  and  Investigation.  The 
word  "steel"  has  become  synonymous  with 
tragedy.  The  Industry  has  been  dangerously 
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weakened.  Steel  communities  are  deeply  de- 
pressed. And  steel  workers  are  nearly  with- 
out hope.  A  few  years  ago  our  steel  industry 
was  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Today  its 
sad  statistics  include  100.000  unemployed. 
$3.5  billion  in  losses  last  year,  and  a  56%  op- 
erating rate  despite  the  general  economic 
recovery.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  that  many  a 
job  has  been  lost  to  fraudulently  imported 
foreign  steel. 

A  strong  government  effort  at  deterring 
fraud  will  certainly  not  alleviate  all  the 
problems  of  the  industry  but  it  will  be  of 
significant  help.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
such  an  action  is  not  a  protectionist  meas- 
ure. It  is  simply  matter  of  justice,  of  enforc- 
ing our  present  laws. 

Or  course  it  is  also  a  matter  of  revenue, 
since  the  Customs  Officials  generally  take 
in  $19  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Both  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department  bear  a  serious  responsibility  for 
deficiencies  in  deterring  steel  import  fraud. 
And  the  increase  in  fraudulently  imported 
steel  can  be  traced  to  a  combination  of  in- 
sufficient resources,  a  low  priority  given  to 
this  problem,  and  unwillingness  of  both 
Customs  and  the  Justice  Department  to  em- 
phasize prompt  civil  actions  against  such 
imports.  I  understand  that  there  are  cur- 
rently over  40  active  cases  under  investiga- 
tion involving  steel  import  fraud.  Some  of 
these  cases  date  back  to  5  to  7  years. 

With  respect  to  resources.  Customs  has 
compounded  the  problem  by  proposing  a 
program  to  drastically  reduce  the  manpower 
levels  of  import  specialists  at  the  same  time 
it  has  proclaimed  import  fraud  as  an  area  of 
renewed  emphasis.  Import  specialists  are  es- 
sential to  /raud  detection  and  they  need  ad- 
ditional stipport,  not  lip  service.  And  they 
certainly  do  not  need  cut  backs. 

In  addition,  the  physical  equipment  re- 
sources at  U.S.  ports  to  aid  in  fraud  detec- 
tion are  almost  nonexistent.  Currently,  no 
ports  except  New  Orleans  possess  on-site 
chemical  analysis  equipment  or  a  Customs 
weighing  system.  This  type  of  equipment— 
which  is  l)asic  to  effective  enforcement- 
should  be  provided  to  all  major  steel  ports. 

Enforcement  seems  half-hearted.  Looking 
at  investigations  and  prosecutions  silready 
completed,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  size  of 
the  penalties  levied.  Substantial  penalties 
are  a  key  factor  in  deterrence.  A  mere  slap 
on  the  wrist  invites  the  greedy  to  try  again 
and  again  *  *  •  which  they  have  successful- 
ly. Maximum  penalties  should  be  levied  on 
offenders:  especially  those  involving  large 
foreign  firms  or  trading  companies.  Instead 
of  civil  suits  which  are  easier  to  win  and 
allow  bigger  fines,  the  government  has  pre- 
ferred criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions in  large  cases  of  steel  fraud.  Onfortu- 
nately.  Justice  Department  policy  effective- 
ly limits  the  maximum  criminal  fine 
$200,000  which  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  profit 
a  large  company  or  trading  company  will 
make  on  the  transaction.  Of  course,  jail  sen- 
tences are  an  alternative,  but  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  generally  sought  them. 

Civil  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  can  result 
in  penalties  as  high  as  the  value  of  the 
goods  involved.  This  could  result,  in  some 
cases,  in  multimlllion  dollar  fines.  The 
threat  of  such  penalties  would  certainly  be 
a  greater  deterrent,  especially  on  foreign  na- 
tionals with  U.S.  subsidiaries  importing  the 
steel.  Further,  the  burden  of  proof  for  civil 
fraud  is  considerably  less  than  that  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  criminal  prosecution. 

Unfortunately  the  government  has  con- 
sistently opted  for  the  more  difficult,  less 
punitive  (criminal)  route.  In  sum,  investiga- 


tions proceed  at  a  snail  pace,  fines  are  in- 
consequential, convictions  rare,  resources 
shrinking  and  the  deterrent  nil.  Our  govern- 
ment has  unwittingly  Issued  an  invitation  to 
"Fraud  without  fear." 

Finally,  we  should  all  recognize  that  the 
likelihood  of  steel  import  fraud  is  greater 
today  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  worldwide 
recession  coupled  with  persistent  steel  over- 
supply  and  overcapacity  has  led  to  fierce 
competition  to  push  steel  through  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  i.e.,  the  open  U.S. 
market.  Moreover,  the  October  1982,  Steel 
Agreement  and  the  recent  specialty  steel 
import  restraints  offer  ingenious  exporters 
many  opportunities  for  fraudulent  circum- 
vention such  as  misdesignatlng  the  country 
of  origin,  grade  misidentification,  etc.  I  un- 
derstand that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Bal- 
drige  has  stated  that  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  our  trade  laws  could  limit  steel  im- 
ports to  IS  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  I 
look  forward  to  that  aggressive  effort. 
Meanwhile  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
tighten  up  fraud  detection  in  the  face  of 
these  increased  import  pressures. 

With  respect  to  solutions,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  already  approved  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  budget  of  Cus- 
toms' steel  fraud  program.  That  proposal 
should  also  be  Included  in  the  Treasury  Cus- 
toms Service  Appropriation.  I  am  also  pre- 
paring a  resolution  to  address  both  the  re- 
source problem  and  the  need  for  stif fer  pen- 
alties which  I  will  shortly  submit  to  the 
Senate. 

These  hearings  today  and  tomorrow 
should  awaken  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  the  problem  of  steel  Import  fraud  and 
will  be  a  significant  aid  in  obtaining  legisla- 
tive remedies.  I  am  conunitted  to  work  with 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  developing  and  enact- 
ing such  remedies. 

Steel  Import  Fraud:  Cloaks,  Daccers  amo  a 

Cache  or  Smoking  Gmts 

(By  Joseph  J.  Innace) 

All  Points  Bulletin:  Fraudulent  steel  Im- 
ports can  turn  up  at  any  major  U.S.  port  of 
entry. 

Case  1:  (resolved)  Special  agents  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  uncover  that  Thyssen 
Metal  Service.  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  falsi- 
fying entry  documents  for  cold-rolled  steel. 
In  a  ploy  to  avoid  the  U.S.  tfifile-barriers  for 
certain  steel  products.  Thyssen  passed  the 
material  along  as  a  higher  quality  metal  but 
then  sold  it  in  the  States  at  a  lower  price. 

Thyssen  Is  charged  with  two  criminal 
counts  of  import  fraud  and  Is  Indicted 
March  1984.  Result:  Thyssen  agrees  to  a 
$3.25-mUlion  civil  suit  out-of-court  settle- 
ment. 

Case  2:  (resolved)  June  25.  1984.  Louis  Wa- 
terman, Philadelphia,  pleads  guilty  to  19 
counts  of  import  fraud  relating  to  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  steel  flanges.  Waterman  is 
fined  $30,000  and  sentenced  to  500  hrs  of 
conununity  service  and  a  two-year  proba- 
tion. 

Case  3:  (resolved)  Contractors  Steel.  Li- 
vonia, Mich,  pleads  guilty  to  three  counts  of 
import  fraud  after  being  indicted  for  remov- 
ing country-or-origln  markings  on  steel 
products.  Result:  A  $12,000  fine  in  federal 
district  court. 

Case  4:  (still  open)  Daewoo  International 
America  Corp.,  New  York,  which  deals  in 
Korean  steel,  is  charged  with  making  false 
statements  to  the  U.S.  government  in  an  al- 
leged attempt  to  import  foreign  steel  re- 
stricted by  U.S.  trade  agreements.  Nine  em- 
ployees are  Indicted  in  March  1984  on  32 
counts  of  fraud. 


Case  5:  (shipment  seized)  October  31, 
1984.  Customs'  Special  Agent,  Eugene  J. 
Weinschenk.  in  charge  of  Connecticut,  re- 
ports the  seizure  of  almost  2.000  t  of  cold- 
rolled  sheet  steel  vfUued  at  close  to  $800,000. 
Invoiced  as  black  plate  at  a  5.6%  tariff,  the 
cold-rolled  steel  is  correctly  classified  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedule  at  6.6%. 

"More  importantly. "  says  Weinschenk. 
"by  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Council,  cold- 
rolled  steel  can  only  be  imported  if  accom- 
panied by  an  EEC  Export  Certificate.'  " 
Since  the  cold-rolled  steel  was  misdescribed. 
to  avoid  the  certificate  requirement,  the 
shipment— from  a  steel  company  in  Greece 
and  imported  by  a  Connecticut  corpora- 
tion—was confiscated  as  a  restricted  impor- 
tation under  federal  law. 

While  cloak-and-dagger  escapades  of  this 
ilk  would  bring  a  twinkle  to  the  eye  of  a  Ser- 
geant Joe  Friday  or  an  Eliot  Ness,  not  all 
cases  of  customs  fraud  are  as  dramatic.  In 
many  instances,  in  fact,  what  appears  to  be 
illegal  maneuvering  of  material  to  skirt 
trade  laws  or  tariff  schedules  is  actually 
poor  paperwork  on  the  part  of  importers  or 
their  customs  brokers,  who  mistakenly  clas- 
sify entering  goods. 

Premeditated  or  not,  mlsclassification  can 
severely  disrupt  the  domestic  marketplace. 
And  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  makes  no  dis- 
tinctions. The  country's  border  enforcers 
are,  in  fact,  busy  stalking  all  steel-related  in- 
fractions—and at  a  pace  more  Intense,  per- 
haps, than  ever  before. 

FRAUDBUSTERS 

Right  now.  the  US  Customs  Service  re- 
ports, some  40  major  cases  involving  sus- 
pected steel  Import  fraud  are  under  investi- 
gation, many  uncovered,  thanks  to  "Oper- 
ation Tripwire."  Announced  last  April  by 
Customs  Service  Commissioner  William  Von 
Raab  and  Sen.  John  Heinz  (R-Pa),  Oper- 
ation Tripwire  is  a  specially  targeted  Cus- 
toms program  aimed  at  stopping  steel-im- 
porting violations  directly  at  ports  of  entry. 

"At  the  moment,  there  are  118  people  in 
the  steel  program,"  says  Jim  Mahan  of  the 
US  Customs  Service,  Washington,  DC.  'We 
have  94  import  specialists,  24  special  agents, 
and  task  forces  situated  in  three  major 
cities— all  assigned  to  steel." 

The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  a  118- 
person  staff  is  sufficient  to  adequately  track 
the  huge  volumes  of  steel  imports  to  these 
shores.  Opinions  vary. 

"The  incidence  of  misclasslfication  alone, 
and  not  necessarily  outright  fraud,  is  a  trery 
big  and  serious  problem,"  says  a  spokesman 
for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
(AISI),  Washington,  DC.  The  Customs 
Service  suspects  that  at  least  30%  of  the 
documents  pertaining  to  imported  steel  are 
wrong  in  some  fashion.  Maylje  a  counter- 
vailing duty  was  omitted,"  he  cites  an  exam- 
ple. "Or  the  incorrect  tariff  schedule  was 
referenced.  Any  number  of  things  can  go 
wrong  when  you're  dealing  with  such  a  com- 
plex system  of  tariff  schedules." 

One  reason  for  the  errors,  the  AISI  offi- 
cial suggests.  Is  that  much  of  the  documen- 
tation is  handled  by  customs  brokers  rush- 
ing to  push  through  the  paperwork. 

Doris  Beckmann.  of  Beckmann  St  Beck- 
mann  International,  New  York,  a  customs 
broker  that  does  not  deal  in  steel,  disagrees. 
"T(x>  much  of  a  generalization,"  she 
counters,  maintaining  that  those  in  her  pro- 
fession actually  represent  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Dept.  and,  as  such,  fully  understand  cus- 
toms laws. 
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That's  our  primary  function."  Beckmann 
emphasizes.  "And  every  piece  we  handle  is 
subject  to  subsequent  analysis. 

"The  fact  that  we  might  be  handling 
goods  covered  by  quotas  or  trade  restraints 
doesn't  present  any  unusual  difficulties." 
Beckmann  claims.  "We  have  one  code  of 
regulations  to  adhere  to.  You're  sure  of 
those  regulations,  regardless  of  the  products 
being  handled.  There's  really  nothing  to  it." 
she  says.  "Speed  is  not  a  major  consider- 
ation." 

Special  agents  interviewed  at  one  port 
agree.  For  the  most  part,  they  say,  customs 
brokers  are  both  conscientious  and  honest. 

"The  problems  usually  stem  from  the  im- 
porters, or  actual  buyers  of  goods  on  these 
shores, "  says  one.  The  customs  brokers,  he 
explains,  typically  work  only  with  the  infor- 
mation supplied  them  by  the  importer. 

•'Of  course,"  he  adds,  "if  the  instructions  a 
broker  is  issued  look  suspicious,  and  the 
shipment  is  put  through  regardless,  that 
broker  would  be  negligent." 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  not  unusual  for 
brokers  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  hold  up  a 
transaction  carrying  documentation  that 
doesn't  look  quite  right.  "After  forty  years 
in  this  business,"  Beckmann  comments, 
■you  know  what  to  watch  out  for.  European 
export  documents,  for  example,  are  always 
done  well.  But  South  American  paperwork," 
Beckmann  claims,  "comes  In  carelessly  pre- 
pared. A  good  broker  is  sensitive  to  such 
detail." 

Any  wrongful  invoicing  at  the  port  of 
entry  will,  of  course,  have  a  ripple  effect  as 
the  product  winds  its  way  through  the  mar- 
ketplace. In  extremes,  improper  invoicing— 
intentional  or  otherwise— can  make  actual 
U.S.  selling  prices  next  to  meaningless. 

A  potentially  greater  danger  is  the  impact 
such  error  can  have  on  statistics  collected 
by  the  Customs  Service— the  same  statistics 
the  steel  industry  relies  on  to  conduct 
market  analyses  and  facilities  planning. 

Consider  this  "worst  case "  scenario:  An 
offshore  tubular  product  shipment  arrives 
in  Houston,  where  a  customs  broker  pays  a 
0.5%  duty  when  the  actual  figure  should  be 
6%.  That  difference  affects  the  product's 
selling  price  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Since  a  lighter  duty  was  paid,  the  product 
can  be  sold  for  less  to  compete  with  domes- 
tic material.  If  this  occurs  fairly  frequently, 
of  course,  the  statUtics  the  Customs  Service 
collects  on  tubular  goods  would  not  truly  re- 
flect home  market  demand  patterns. 

In  any  case,  the  AISI  relies  on  Customs' 
import  statistics  and  shares  the  figures  with 
member  companies.  And  it's  not  improbable 
that  one  of  those  companies  would  analyze 
the  data,  see  offshore  tubular  shipments 
coming  in  at  a  relatively  regular  rate,  and 
hinge  an  investment  decision  based  on  what 
it  perceives  as  a  market  trend. 

It  might  decide,  say,  to  spend  $50  million 
to  upgrade  a  tubular  finishing  facility  for  a 
market  that  isn't  nearly  as  strong  as  the 
supposedly  reliable  date  indicates. 

Far-fetched?  There  may  be  more  of  a  con- 
nection than  you  think. 

"The  tubular  section  of  the  teriffs  sched- 
ule is  perhaps  the  most  complex  of  all, "  say:; 
the  AISI  official.  "It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove, "  he  concedes,  "but  there's  some  con- 
nection between  the  possibly  misleading  ste- 
tistics  for  this  product  category  and  the 
overbuilding  of  OCTG  capacity  by  domestic 
producers." 

A  HIOH-TECH  CRACKDOWH 

In  an  atmosphere  where  steel  imports— re- 
gardless of  restraint  mechanisms— are  a  con- 
stant source  of  controversy  and  very  much  a 


part  of  the  domestic  industrial  scene,  nei- 
ther U.S.  steelmakers  nor  Customs  are  satis- 
fied that  the  offshore  factors  of  the  supply/ 
demand  equation  are  being  monitored  accu- 
rately and  consistently. 

"Were  getting  there  and  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides."  says  one  Customs  Service 
source,  "but  there's  still  a  lot  of  work  to  l>e 
done.  For  Instance, "  he  notes,  "until  Febru- 
ary 1983,  when  the  Fraud  Center  was  esteb- 
lished.  we  never  kept  statistics  on  fraud 
cases." 

Helping  Customs  crack  down  on  would-be 
violators  is  the  AISI,  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  programs  geared  to  train  govern- 
ment personnel  to  identify  steel.  In  its  obvi- 
ous best  interest,  the  Institute  has  also 
given  the  department  two  portable  metal 
analyzers  to  help  check  steel  material 
claims  at  the  docks.  And  the  move  has  paid 
off. 

The  Customs  Service  already  has  one  Ap- 
plied Research  Laboratories  (ARL)  3600 
Mobile  Metal  Analyzer,  dubbed  "Sparky."  at 
its  disposal.  And  another  may  be  added  this 
year. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Customs  Service 
field  office  in  New  Orleans  was  assigned  the 
task  of  developing  special  expertise  in  the 
area  of  steel  analysis.  The  upshot?  A  deci- 
sion by  the  officials  there  that  a  mobile  lab 
be  created. 

By  mid- 1983,  the  lab  purchased  the  ARL 
3600,  which  immediately  analyzes  16  ele- 
ments via  emission  spectrography  by  using  a 
•"pistol"  applied  against  the  steel  sample. 
Through  September  of  last  year,  the  office 
had  analyzed  692  samples,  496  by  "Sparky" 
and  196  by  conventional  lab  methods. 

Fast  as  ite  work,  the  ARL  unit  performs  a 
complete  analysis  in  10  minutes.  The  con- 
ventional method,  of  course,  requires  a 
sample  to  be  cut  and  sent  to  the  lab. 

With  "Sparky,"  sample  cutting,  a  time- 
consuming  procedure,  is  done  on  a  very  se- 
lective basis.  If  the  analyzer  uncovers  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  material  and  its  in- 
voice description,  the  Importer  is  told  to 
have  a  sample  cut  for  lab  analysis.  And 
"Sparky"  has  been  right  on  target.  To  date. 
90%  of  field  results  have  been  confirmed 
after  followup  lab  analysis. 

Case  in  point:  A  typical  shipment  of  steel 
pipe  conforming  to  API  specs  and  entered 
under  tariff  schedule  610.39  might  be  valued 
at  $500,000.  Enter  Customs  and  "Sparky." 
which  spots  chromium  at  0.21%  levels  and 
reclassifies  the  material  under  610.40. 

The  duty  charged  changes  from  0.5%  to 
3.8%,  amounting  to  an  additional  $16,500. 
And  that's  Just  the  beginning. 

The  additional  chromium  wlU  also  result 
In  a  duty  Increase,  and  countervailing  duties 
and  penalties  for  violating  antidumping 
trade  laws  are  likely  to  be  Imposed. 

"Sparky."  the  Fraud  Center,  indlctmente, 
task  forces  and  special  agenU  are  all  playing 
a  vitel  role  in  what  one  Customs  official 
characterizes  as  an  evolution.  '"(Customs  has 
always  been  seen  in  an  entirely  domestic 
light,"  he  says.  "Recently,  however,  we're 
becoming  more  and  more  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy."  And  that  Instrument,  he 
says,  is  getting  8han>er  and  more  sophisti- 
cated every  day.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CHAran.    Mr.    Garn.    and    Mr. 

D'Amato): 

S.  430.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 

the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 

1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


BUSINESS  ACCOtnrnNG  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 
SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Chafee.  Senator  Garh. 
and  Senator  D'Amato.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  amendments  in  the  same 
form  in  which  they  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

That  effort,  which  culminated  in 
Senate  passage  of  S.  708  on  November 
23,  1981,  was  significant  for  its  exten- 
sive hearings  and  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  problem.  That  bipartisan  spirit 
was  attributable  directly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  who,  despite  his  misgivings 
about  the  bill  cooperated  with  the 
committee  in  developing  a  fair  and 
thoroughly  researched  compromise. 

The  committee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings spanning  3  months  and  including 
29  witnesses.  Most  significant,  every 
witness  requested  by  the  minority  was 
invited  to  appear.  Some  declined,  but  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  argue  the 
hearings  did  not  fully  represent  all 
sides  of  this  issue  or  that  the  requests 
of  opponents  of  the  bill  were  not  hon- 
ored. 

Additionally,  at  the  request  of  the 
minority,  we  postponed  markup  on  the 
biU  for  6  weeks  to  permit  all  Members 
to  better  study  the  complex  issues 
raised  by  the  bill.  During  that  time, 
the  staff,  in  consultation  with  Senator 
D'Amato  and  myself,  developed  a  com- 
mittee print  which  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  S.  708  to  accommodate  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  minority  and  cor- 
rect drafting  errors.  Ultimately  the 
committee  print  was  adopted— by  a  bi- 
partisan vote— and  the  bill  reported 
with  an  additional  clarifying  amend- 
ment. On  November  23.  1981.  the 
Senate  passed  sequence  of  events  was 
partially  repeated  in  1983  when  the 
Banking  Committee  reported  the  same 
bill  the  Senate  had  previously  passed. 
Unfortunately,  other  committee  prior- 
ities, particularly  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  prevented  fuU  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Our  motivation  in  piu^uing  this  bill 
is  related  to  the  serious  deficiencies  in 
present  law.  In  the  accoimting  section, 
present  law  potentially  makes  a  corpo- 
ration liable  for  the  smallest  accoimt- 
ing error— whether  material  or  not. 
whether  intentional  or  not.  whether 
related  to  a  corrupt  payment  or  not. 
In  fact,  as  the  legislative  history  of 
this  section  makes  clear,  it  is  not  an 
anticorruption  section  at  all,  but 
rather  broad  authority  for  the  SEC  to 
prosecute  books  and  records  errors. 

In  the  words  of  former  SEC  Chair- 
man Harold  WUliams  in  a  policy  state- 
ment discussing  the  accoimting  provi- 
sions: 

The  anxieties  created  by  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act— among  men  and  women 
of  utmost  good  faith— have  been,  in  my  ex- 
perience, without  equal. 
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The  other  major  difficulty  of 
present  law  relates  to  its  language  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  a 
corporation  and  a  third  party,  usually 
an  agent,  when  it  is  the  latter  that  ac- 
tually malces  the  prohibited  payment. 
This  is  a  central  issue  because  in  many 
countries,  foreign  companies  are 
either  required  by  law  or  encouraged 
by  custom  and  other  means  to  deal 
with  the  Government  through  a  na- 
tional of  that  country. 

In  other  countries  where  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  complex  or  corrupt,  or 
where  the  language  or  social  customs 
are  difficult  for  westerners,  it  is  clear- 
ly in  a  U.S.  company's  interest  to 
employ  an  agent.  Smaller  businesses 
tend  to  be  particularly  dependent 
upon  agents  in  their  overseas  activi- 
ties, since  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  establish  their  own  offices. 

Present  law  defines  the  company- 
agent  relationship  by  making  the  com- 
pany liable  if  it  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  that  the  agent  has  made  a  cor- 
rupt payment.  The  reason-to-know 
language  has  been  the  source  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty,  complicated  by 
the  absence  of  useful  guidance  from 
the  SEC  or  the  Justice  Department  as 
to  what  the  term  might  mean.  This 
has  led  to  assertions  of  breadth  of  cov- 
erage which  themselves  are  breathtak- 
ing and  which  would  totally  cripple 
U.S.  corporate  activities  in  certain 
countries,  were  the  law  aggressively 
enforced  in  that  way. 

It  is  of  small  comfort  to  an  executive 
when  his  lawyer  tells  him  he  may  be 
liable  under  the  law— personally  and 
corporately— but  not  to  worry  because 
the  Government  may  not  prosecute,  or 
if  it  does,  he  might  not  be  convicted. 
The  executive's  obligation  to  himself 
and  his  company  is  to  avoid  uncertain- 
ty, avoid  publicity,  and  avoid  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  lengthy  investigation 
or  court  case. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  resolve  some  of 
these  issues  with  calculated  ambigu- 
ities but.  frankly,  if  there  is  one  criti- 
cism of  Congress  that  probably  is 
valid,  it  is  that  too  often.  Congress,  in 
trying  to  compose  differences,  has  left 
areas  of  ambiguity  that  have  been 
counterproductive  for  all  sides.  This 
bill.  Mr.  President,  instead  confronts 
the  issues  directly  and  provides  the 
greatest  guidance  possible  to  business- 
es which  have  to  live  with  this  statute 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  think  the 
result  will  be  a  clearer  law  and,  be- 
cause of  that,  a  better  law.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case  from  the  viewpoint 
of  people  on  all  sides  of  this  issue.  It  is 
my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  view  of  the  bill's  merits,  but  I  have 
no  expectation  that  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved unanimously.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  make  clear  our  intent.  Very 
simply,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not 
weaken  this  law  but  clarify  it.  We  are 
not  reopening  the  door  to  corrupt  pay- 


ments. We  are  eliminating  doubt  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  corrupt  payment 
and  when  a  corporation  is  liable. 

As  Senators  know,  this  bill,  despite 
our  hard  work,  was  not  passed  by  the 
House,  nor  even  reported  by  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction.  Throughout 
the  latter  part  of  1982,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial effort  was  made  to  reach  com- 
promise with  Congressman  Wirth,  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees 
to  which  the  bill  was  referred.  That 
effort,  unfortunately  was  unsuccess- 
ful, despite  considerable  work  in  pro- 
posing various  formulations  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee].  In  the  end  we  were  unable  to 
convince  Congressman  Wirth  of  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  this  matter 
and  of  the  need  to  enact  amendments 
free  of  ambiguous  words  and  concepts. 
We  did,  however,  have  a  constructive 
dialog  and  were  able  to  narrow  our  dif- 
ferences. With  the  help  of  Senator 
Chafee  and  Senator  D'Amato  I  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  that 
dialog.  I  expect  a  number  of  the 
changes  we  negotiated  ultimately  to 
find  their  way  into  this  bill,  and  I  an- 
ticipate further  changes  will  be  made 
as  well  as  we  attempt  to  develop  the 
clearest  and  most  precise  legislation  so 
as  to  best  guide  American  businessmen 
operating  abroad. 

Our  introduction  of  this  bill  at  this 
time  Mr.  President,  signals  our  com- 
mitment to  begin  this  process  again. 
These  amendments  remain  an  admin- 
istration priority,  and  they  remain  a 
business  priority.  Action  on  the  bill  is 
essential,  and  we  will  find  a  way  to  act 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  expect  the  com- 
mittee shortly  to  schedule  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  and  to  proceed  to  markup 
soon  afterward.  I  expect  the  bill  soon 
to  be  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Buslneas  Account- 
ing and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act ". 

rilfOIRGS  AND  COHCLUSIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  a  positive  and  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  important  objective 
of  prohibiting  bribery  of  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  by  United  States  companies 
In  order  to  obtain,  retain,  or  direct  business; 

(2)  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977  has  caused  unnecessary  concern  among 
existing  and  potential  exporters  as  to  the 
scope  of  legitimate  overseas  business  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  requirements 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977.  which  apply  to  all  Issuers  of  securities 
irrespective  of  whether  they  have  foreign 
operations,  are  unclear  and  excessive  and 


have  caused  costly  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work burdens; 

<4)  United  States  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977  have  not  sufficiently  co- 
ordinated interpretation  and  enforcement 
practices  with  other  agencies  responsible  for 
international  trade  policy,  export  promo- 
tion, foreign  policy.  International  monetary 
policy,  and  other  related  civil  and  criminal 
statutes:  and 

(5)  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  responsible  standards  of 
corporate  conduct  in  foreign  markets  to  pre- 
serve free  and  equitable  trading  practices. 

(b)  The  Congress  concludes  that— 

( 1 )  the  principle  objectives  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  are  desirable, 
beneficial,  and  Important  to  our  Nation  as 
well  as  to  our  relationships  with  our  trading 
partners,  and  these  objectives  should 
remain  the  central  Intent  of  the  Act; 

(2)  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  »in- 
clear,  conflicting,  and  potentially  damaging 
demands  by  diverse  United  States  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977: 

(3)  general  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  should  be  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  considerations  un- 
derlying foreign  relations,  international 
trade,  export  promotion,  international  mon- 
etary policy,  and  other  related  civil  and 
criminal  statutes:  and 

(4)  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  corrupt 
payments  by  firms  to  obtain  or  retain  busi- 
ness demands  and  international  approach: 
accordingly.  appropriate  International 
agreements  should  be  initiated  and  sought 
by  the  United  States  agencies  responsible 
for  trade  agreements  and  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  Or  SHORT  TITUE 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Business  Practices  and  Records  Act'.". 

ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  13(b)<2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Every  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of  secu- 
rities registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  title  and  every  issuer  which  Is  required 
to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of 
this  title  shall  devise  and  maintain  a  system 
of  Internal  accounting  controls  sufficient  to 
provide  reasonable  assurances  that— 

"(A)  transactions  are  executed  In  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization: 

"(B)  transactions  are  recorded  as  neces- 
sary (I)  to  permit  preparation  of  financial 
statements  in  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  prinlcples  or  any  other 
criteria  applicable  to  such  statements,  and 
(li)  to  maintain  accountability  for  assets: 

"(C)  access  to  assets  is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  management's  general  or 
specific  authorization: 

"(D)  the  recorded  accountability  for  assets 
Is  compared  with  the  existing  assets  at  rea- 
sonable intervals  and  appropriate  action  is 
taken  with  respect  to  any  differences:  and 

"(E)  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
issuer  makes  and  keeps  books,  accounting 
records,  and  accounts  which.  In  reasonable 
detail,    accurately    and    fairly    reflect    the 
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transactions  and  dispositions  of  the  assets 
of  the  issuer.". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  No  criminal  liability  shall  be  imposed 
for  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  No  civil  Injunctive  relief  shall  be  Im- 
posed with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  Issuer  for  falling  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  such  issuer  shall  show  that  It 
acted  in  good  faith  in  attempting  to  comply 
with  such  requirements:  or 

"(B)  any  person  other  than  an  issuer.  In 
connection  with  an  issuer's  failure  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (2).  unless  such 
person  knowingly  caused  the  issuer  to  fail  to 
devise  or  maintain  a  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting controls  that  complies  with  para- 
graph (2). 

"(6)  No  person  shall  knowingly  circum- 
vent a  system  of  Internal  accounting  con- 
trols established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
for  a  purpose  Inconsistent  with  paragraph 
(2). 

"(7)  Where  an  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  or  an  Issuer  which  Is  required  to 
file  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of  this 
title  holds  50  per  centum  or  less  of  the 
voting  power  with  respect  to  a  domestic  or 
foreign  firm,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
require  only  that  the  issuer  proceed  in  good 
faith  to  use  its  influence,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonable under  the  issuers  circumstances,  in- 
cluding the  relative  degree  of  its  ownership 
over  the  domestic  or  foreign  firm  and  under 
the  laws  and  practices  governing  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  country  in  which 
such  firm  is  located,  to  cause  such  domestic 
or  foreign  firm  to  devise  and  maintain  a 
system  of  internal  accounting  controls  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2).  Such  an  issuer 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  demonstrating  good  faith  efforts  to  use 
such  Influence.". 

repealer;  new  bribery  provision 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  30A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 
(2)  Section  32  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  section 
30A) "  In  subsection  (a):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"foreign  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
domestic  concern,  or  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  domestic  concern,  to  make 
use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  interstate  commerce  corruptly  in 
furtherance  of  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or 
promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anything 
of  value  to  any  foreign  official  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  In  his  official  capacity, 
or  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act  In  violation  of  his  legal 
duty  as  a  foreign  official:  or 

"(2)  Inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  Influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality: 

In  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  person. 


"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  domestic 
concern,  or  any  officer,  director  or  employ- 
ee, or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern  to  make  use  of  the 
mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
interstate  conunerce  corruptly  to  direct  or 
authorize,  expressly  or  by  a  course  of  con- 
duct, a  third  party  in  furtherance  of  a  pay- 
ment, gift,  offer,  or  promise  of  anything  of 
value  to  a  foreign  official  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Sul>sections  (a)  and  (b>  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(1)  any  faclliuting  or  expediting  pay- 
ment to  a  foreign  official  the  pvirpose  of 
which  is  to  expedite  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  action 
by  a  foreign  official: 

"(2)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official 
which  is  lawful  under  the  law  and  regula- 
tions of  the  foreign  official's  country; 

"(3)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  which  constitutes  a 
courtesy,  a  token  of  regard  or  esteem,  or  in 
return  for  hospitality: 

"(4)  any  expenditures.  Including  travel 
and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with  the 
selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  services  or 
with  the  demonstration  or  explanation  of 
prcxlucts:  or 

"(5)  any  ordinary  expenditures,  including 
travel  and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with 
the  performance  of  a  contract  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  agency  thereof. 

"(dXlKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  domestic  concern  which  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  individual  who  Is  a  domestic  con- 
cern and  who  willfully  violates  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domestic 
concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  domestic  concern,  who  willfully  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  domestic  concern  is 
found  to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  employee  of  such  domes- 
tic concern  who  is  a  United  States  citizen, 
national,  or  resident  or  Is  otherwise  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
(other  than  an  officer,  director,  or  stock- 
holder acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic 
concern),  and  who  willfully  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  such  violation 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  fine  Is  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  upon 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  stock- 
holder of  a  domestic  concern,  such  fine  shall 
not  be  paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  such 
domestic  concern. 

"(eXl)  When  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  domestic  concern,  or  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  or  stockholder 
thereof.  U  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage,  in 
any  act  or  practice  constituting  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may.  In  his  discretion, 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
act  or  practice,  and  upon  a  proper  showing, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  a 
temporary  restraining  order  shall  be  grant- 
ed without  bond. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  all  civil  investiga- 
tions which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 


General,  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  designated  by  him  are 
empowered  to  axlminister  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
or  other  documents  which  the  Attorney 
General  deems  relevant  or  material  to  the 
inquiry.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States,  or  any  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  commonwealth  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of   books,   papers,  or 
other  documents.  Any  such  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Attorney  General   or  attorney 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  there 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation or  in  question;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  ptin- 
Ished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
All  process  in  any  such  case  may  be  served 
in  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such  person 
is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be 
foimd.  The  Attorney  (General  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  rules  relating  to  civil  in- 
vestigations as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 
"(f)  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  The  term  'domestic  concern'  means 
(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen,  national, 
or  resident  of  the  United  SUtes;  or  (B)  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  Joint- 
stock  company,  business  trust,   unincorpo- 
rated  organization,   or  sole   proprietorship 
which  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  United  States,  which  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  or  a 
territory,  possession,  or  commonwealth  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  class  of  secu- 
rities registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
the   Securities   Exchange   Act   of   1934,   or 
which  is  required  to  file  reports  under  sec- 
tion 15<d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

"(2)  The  term  foreign  official'  means  (A) 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  any  person  acting  in 
an  official  capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
such  government  or  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality:  or  (B)  any  foreign  political 
party  or  official  thereof  or  any  candidate 
for  foreign  political  office.". 

DLFIMIIIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'reasonable  assurances'  and  'reasona- 
ble detail'  mean  such  level  of  detail  and 
degree  of  assurance  as  would  satisfy  pru- 
dent individuals  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs,  having  in  mind  a  comparison  be- 
tween benefits  to  be  obtained  and  costs  to 
be  Incurred  in  obtaining  such  benefits". 
exclusivity  provision  for  overseas 
bribery 

Sec.  7.  No  criminal  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1341  or  1343  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
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Code,  may  be  brought  against  a  domestic 
concern,  its  officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
any  shareholders  thereof  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern  for  a  payment, 
gift,  offer,  or  promise  to  a  foreign  official 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  foreign  offi- 
cial or  the  domestic  concern  violated  a  duty 
to  or  defrauded  the  foreign  government  or 
the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  GUIDELINES 

Sbc.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"GUIDELINES  AND  GENERAL  PROCEDURES  FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Ttade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community  and  the  in- 
terested public  through  public  notice  and 
comment  and  in  public  hearings,  shall  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  business  communi- 
ty would  be  assisted  by  further  clarification 
of  section  104  of  this  Act  and  shall,  based  on 
such  determination  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  have  the  authority  to 
issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines constitute  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  or  domestic  concerns  may  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act.  and  to  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  guidelines  and  procedures  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  551  through  557  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  Federal  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business  community, 
shall  establish  a  Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  Review  Procedure  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  responses  to  specific  in- 
quiries concerning  enforcement  intentions 
under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
issue  opinions,  within  thirty  days,  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  domestic  concerns, 
regarding  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act. 
An  opinion  that  certain  prospective  conduct 
does  not  involve  a  violation  shall  t>e  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  evidence.  When  appropriate, 
and  at  reasonable  intervals,  the  responses 
derived  from  the  review  procedure  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  compilation  of  responses 
should  be  Included  in  a  new  guideline  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Any  document  or  other  material  pro- 
vided to,  received  by,  or  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  a  request  by  a 
domestic  concern  for  a  statement  of  present 
enforcement  intentions  under  the  Business 
Practices  and  Records  Act  Review  Proce- 
dure pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tions conducted  to  enforce  this  Act,  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Department  responds  to  such  a 
request  or  the  applicant  withdraws  such  re- 


quest prior  to  receiving  a  response.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  protect  the  privacy  of 
each  applicant,  and  shall  adopt  rules  assur- 
ing that  materials,  documents,  and  informa- 
tion submitted  in  connection  with  a  review 
procedure  request  will  be  kept  confidential 
and  will  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  that 
would  unnecessarily  discourage  use  of  the 
review  procedure.  The  review  procedure 
shall  be  developed  and  instituted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  551  through  557  and  701 
through  706  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  timely  compliance 
guidance  to  potential  exporters,  and  smaller 
businesses,  who  as  a  practical  matter  are 
unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel  on 
issues  pertaining  to  this  Act.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  t>e  limited  to  requests  for  enforce- 
ment Intention  disclosures  provided  for 
under  this  Act.  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  Act. 

'(eKl)  On  Septemt>er  1  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  public  a  detailed  reiwrt  on 
all  actions  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  along  with 
its  views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
mentation, its  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  implement  the  Act,  and  recom- 
mendations for  amendments. 

"(2)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  file  with  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  on  all  actions  which  the 
Commission  has  taken  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  its 
views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
mentation, its  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  implement  such  section,  and  its 
recommendations  for  amendment.". 

INTOUIATIOHAL  AGRBKMZNTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  agreement 
among  the  largest  possible  number  of  na- 
tions on  illicit  payments.  Including  a  process 
by  which  problems  and  conflicts  associated 
with  such  practices  could  be  resolved. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a): 

(2)  those  steps  which  the  administration 
and  Congress  should  consider  taking  in  the 
event  that  these  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  United  States  business;  and 

(3)  possible  actions  that  could  t>e  taken  to 
promote  cooperation  by  other  nations  in 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  In 
third  countries. 

This  report  shall  also  include  recommenda- 
tions for  any  new  legislation  required  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  achieve  such  objectives.  The 
report  shall  contain  an  anlaysis  of  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  including  United  States  national  se- 
curity of  the  corruption  of  foreign  officials 
and  political  leaders  in  connection  with 
international  business  transactions  involv- 
ing persons  and  business  enterprises  of 
other  nations.  In  addition,  the  report  shall 
assess  the  current  and  future  rule  in  curtail- 
ing such  corruption  of  private  initiatives 
such  as  the  Recommendations  to  Govern- 
ment and  Rules  of  Conduct  to  Combat  Ex- 
tortion and  Bribery  developed  by  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce.* 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Heinz,  Garn,  and  D'Amato  in  in- 
troducing the  Business  Accounting 
and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  708,  a  bill  which  I 
authored  and  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  commit- 
ted to  achieving  these  vital  changes  in 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for 
4  years  now.  The  changes  this  bill 
makes  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  are  critical  to  maintaining 
our  position  In  the  world  export 
market.  Ambassador  Brock,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  has  referred  to  the 
need  for  these  changes  as  being  at 
least  as  great  as  the  need  for  address- 
ing foreign  subsidies,  local  content 
laws,  hidden  taxes,  or  nontariff  bar- 
riers. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  I*ractices  Act— that  is,  putting 
an  end  to  large-scale  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  by  American  corporations. 
What  we  propose  is  to  reduce  some  of 
the  confusion  that  the  act  has  gener- 
ated. The  bill  had  had  strong  support 
from  the  business  conununity,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  its  enforce- 
ment, the  administration,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  politi- 
cal parties. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  do  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  change  the  name  of  the  act: 
The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
would  become  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  tuxounting  standards  are  not 
limited  to  international  companies  or 
transactions.  It  also  would  not  make  a 
presumption  that  corruption  exists. 

Second,  enforcement:  With  regard  to 
the  bribery  provisions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  has  sole  juris- 
diction under  the  PCPA  for  criminal 
enforcement  of  both  privately  and 
publicly  held  companies  and  civil  en- 
forcement of  privately  held  compa- 
nies, would  be  given  sole  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  enforcement  for  publicly  held 
companies  as  well.  Thus,  any  company 
with  questions  about  the  bribery  pro- 
visions could  get  them  answered  in  one 
place.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  retain  responsibil- 
ity for  civil  enforcement  of  the  ac- 
counting standards  provisions. 

Third,  bribery  provision:  Congress 
made  clear  its  Intent  to  exclude  so- 
called  facilitating  payments  from  the 
reach  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  However,  the  statute  is  not  clear 
as  to  what  constitutes  such  payments. 
They  are  defined  as  payments  to 
secure  or  expedite  the  performance  of 
a  routine  governmental  action  as  dis- 
tinguished from  action  Involving  the 
exercise  of  discretion.  The  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  judgment  is  also  delet- 
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ed.  Payments  which  are  lawful  in  the 
country  where  they  are  made,  and 
which  are  intended  to  secure  prompt 
performance  of  a  foreign  official's 
duties,  would  not  be  actionable  under 
this  bill.  There  is  also  a  clarifying  ex- 
clusion for  token  courtesy  gifts  and  in- 
cidental benefits  received  by  foreign 
officials  in  the  course  of  marketing  ac- 
tivities or  product  presentations. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  violation  in  making  pay- 
ment if  they  are  legal  under  the  laws 
and  regvQations  of  the  foreign  coimtry 
Involved. 

Under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  companies  are  liable  if  they  have 
a  reason  to  know  that  a  bribe  may  be 
paid  by  a  third  party  or  intermediary. 
This  provision  was  identified  in  the 
1980  executive  branch  study  of  export 
disincentives  as  the  area  of  greatest 
concern  to  business.  The  bill  replaces 
this  provision  with  language  that 
makes  U.S.  companies  liable  if  they 
corruptly  pay  a  bribe  directly  or  if 
they  directed  or  authorized  the  bribe 
expressly  or  by  a  course  of  conduct. 

Fourth,  accounting  standards:  The 
books  and  records  provision  is  deleted. 
The  bill  also  defines  the  terms  "rea- 
sonable assurances"  and  "reasonable 
detail,"  which  exist  in  the  current  law. 
Thus,  it  IS  made  explicit  that  the  use 
of  cost/benefit  evaluation  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  internal  accounting  controls. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  companies  are 
not  expected  to  design  control  systems 
whose  costs  exceed  the  benefit  to  the 
companies  and  to  their  stockholders. 
Currently,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  says  the  cost/ben- 
efit evaluation  is  to  be  applied.  But 
the  law  does  not  say  so.  The  bill  would 
put  it  into  the  law. 

Fifth,  international  agreement:  This 
bill  contains  extensive  provisions  on 
the  desirability  of  international  agree- 
ments to  establish  standards  for  inter- 
national business  practices.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  within  1  year  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  explaining 
steps  that  the  United  States  could 
take  to  promote  cooperation  by  other 
countries  to  prevent  bribery. 

Let  us  not  waste  another  Congress, 
another  year,  or  another  month.  We 
are  losing  overseas  business  and  jobs 
each  day  we  delay.  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Brock  has  testified  before 
the  Senate  that  this  law  alone  has  cost 
U.S.  industry  billions  of  dollars  in 
sales  and  thousands  of  jobs.  Our 
mounting  trade  deficit  makes  further 
delay  unjustifiable. 

In  countries  such  as  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines.  U.S.  companies  are 
hamstrung  by  the  fact  that  Japanese 
and  South  Korean  firms  frequently 
make  large  payments  or  provide  spe- 
cial deals  to  local  officials  or  business- 
men in  return  for  import  licenses  or 
approval   of   investments.   Such   pay- 


ments are  subject  to  stiff  penalties 
under  the  U.S.  law. 

I  am  certainly  not  advocating  brib- 
ery but  as  presently  worded,  the  law  is 
vague  and  cumbersome  and  has 
become  a  severe  impediment  to  Ameri- 
can trade. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications,  Con- 
sumer Protection,  and  Finance  will 
produce  a  bill  this  spring  so  as  to  make 
full  congressional  approval  a  reality 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Action  of 
this  matter  is  long  overdue. 

I  remain  committed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  wUl  do  all  I  can 
to  achieve  that  goal  this  year.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Business  Accounting  and 
Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  and  clarify 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977,  is  being  reintroduced  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  enacted  to  prevent  U.S.  corpora- 
tions from  committing  acts  of  bribery 
outside  the  boimdaries  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  no  one  will  disagree 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act;  however,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  tended  to  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  legitimate  interna- 
tional business  operations  of  some  of 
our  domestic  (Mimpanies.  At  times,  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has 
caused  confusion  when  corporations 
have  attempted  to  comply  with  its 
overbroad  prohibitions  and  unclear  ac- 
counting standards.  The  Business  Ac- 
counting and  Foreign  Trade  Simplifi- 
cation Act  will  remedy  this  by  narrow- 
ing some  of  the  prohibitions  and  by 
providing  a  clearer  standard  regarding 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  com- 
mitting the  violative  act. 

During  the  97th  Congress.  Senator 
Heinz  held  hearings  on  the  Business 
Accounting  and  Foreign  Trade  Simpli- 
fication Act  in  the  International  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  is  the  chairman, 
while  I  conduct.ed  hearings  in  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  regarding  the 
enforcement  standards  for  the  ac- 
counting sections  of  the  FCPA  which 
are  administered  by  the  SEC.  These 
hearings  made  a  compelling  case  for 
passage  of  this  legislation;  and  the 
Senate  wisely  passed  S.  708  in  the  97th 
Congress.  Joint  hearings  were  held  be- 
tween Senator  Heinz  and  myself;  how- 
ever, we  were  unable  to  enact  S.  414  in 
the  98th  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  expedite  consideration  and 
send  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  that  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  no  longer  puts  a  damper 
on  American  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness abroad. 

In  today's  economy,  we  need  to  en- 
courage international  trade  rather 
than  hamper  it  with  ambiguous  laws.» 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
.  Mr.   Weicker.   Mr.   Cranston. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 

Packwood.    Mr.    Metzenbattm. 

Mr.   Stafford.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr. 

Chatee.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dttren- 

BERGER.    Mr.    BiDEN.    Mr.    An- 
drews.    Mr.     Motnihan.     Mr. 

Baucus.     Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,    Mr.    Bradley.    Mr. 

BuRDicK.     Mr.     Chiles.     Mr. 

Cohen.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  E>odd. 

Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  E^tans,  Mr. 

ExoN.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr. 

HOLLINGS,      Mr.      iNOtJYE.      Mr. 

Kerry.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 

Levin.    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 

Melcher.   Mr.    Proxmire.   Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 

Sarbanes.    Mr.    Specter.    Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 

Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  EX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  and 
tiUe  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Weicker  and  I.  togeth- 
er with  42  of  our  Senate  colleagues, 
are  introducing  legislation  that  will 
complete  the  most  important  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  past  Congress 
and  restore  the  full  force  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Nation's  civil  rights 
laws. 

Last  Octol)er.  a  small  minority  used 
a  filibuster  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
enacting  legislation  designed  to  reaf- 
firm that  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  not  be  used  to  support  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  dis- 
ability, or  age.  That  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  imdo  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  Supreme  Couit's  deci- 
sion last  year  in  Grove  City  College  v. 
BeU,  104  S.  Ct.  1211  (1984).  which  left 
a  serious  loophole  in  the  four  basic 
laws  that  protect  millions  of  women, 
the  elderly,  minorities,  and  the  handi- 
capped from  discrimination. 

This  year  we  are  introducing  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985. 
which  will  reverse  that  decision— and 
all  of  its  effects— and  restore  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975  to  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  which  characterized  their  ap- 
plication under  the  four  prior  adminis- 
trations. 

WHY  THIS  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSARY 

In  Grove  City  the  Supreme  Court 
dramatically  narrowed  title  IX's  prohi- 
bition  against  sex   discrimination   in 
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education.  While  the  Court  held 
unanimously  that  Grove  City  Is  a  re- 
cipient of  Federal  financial  assistance 
because  of  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  [BEOGl  provided  to  its 
students,  a  6-to-3  majority  construed 
title  IX's  "program  or  activity"  lan- 
guage to  reach  only  the  school's  stu- 
dent financial  aid  office.  As  a  result, 
many  schools  throughout  the  c&untry 
are  now  free  to  discriminate  in  many, 
if  not  all.  of  their  course  offerings,  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  or  student  pro- 
grams and  effective  enforcement  has 
become  virtually  impossible.  During 
the  last  year,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation alone  halted  work  on  over  60 
cases  involving  educational  institu- 
tions and  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
many  more. 

But  title  IX  is  only  one  of  four 
major  civil  rights  laws  that  prohibit 
discrimination  by  those  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds.  Congress  expressly  mod- 
eled title  IX  after  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
national  origin.  Similarly,  section  504 
of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  con- 
tain the  same  "program  or  activity" 
language.  Each  of  these  statutes  is 
therefore  susceptible  to  the  same  limi- 
tation applied  to  education  in  Grove 
City.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  clear- 
ly indicated  its  intention  to  apply  the 
Grove  City  reasoning  to  the  other 
statutes  in  deciding  a  section  504  case 
on  the  same  day  Grove  City  was 
handed  down.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp. 
v.  Darrone,  104  S.  Ct.  1248  (1984).  And 
the  administration  has  proceeded  to 
apply  Grove  City  to  these  other  laws. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  not 
only  dropped  title  IX  cases,  but  also 
cases  under  title  VI,  section  504,  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act. 

Similarly,  while  title  IX  is  limited  to 
discrimination  in  education  and  while 
the  Grove  City  case  dealt  with  a  col- 
lege, it  is  clear  that  the  Court's  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  'program  and 
activity"  is  applicable  to  noneducation 
institutions  as  well.  Thus,  restoration 
of  a  broad  interpretation  "program  or 
activity"  must  reach  beyond  education 
to  forestall  Federal  funding  of  discrim- 
ination in  such  areas  as  health,  trans- 
portation, social  service,  and  economic 
development.  The  Darrone  case,  for 
example,  applied  Grove  City  to  a  sec- 
tion 504  case  dealing  with  employment 
by  a  railroad.  And  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Civil  Rights  William  Brad- 
ford Reynolds  has  stated  that  from 
the  outset  that  he  intends  to  apply  to 
the  Grove  City  holding  to  other  civil 
rights  laws  in  all  of  the  areas  they 
cover. 

In  short,  unless  we  amend  all  four 
laws,  we  cannot  eliminate  all  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Grove  City  case  and  will 
not  restore  these  laws  to  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  and  protection 
which    Congress    originally    intended 


and  which  characterized  their  admin- 
istration for  over  20  years. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 

Coverage.  The  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985  amends  each  of  the 
affected  statutes  by  adding  a  section 
defining  the  phrase  "program  or  activ- 
ity" to  make  clear  that  discrimination 
is  prohibited  throughout  entire  agen- 
cies or  institutions  if  any  part  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance.  Thus,  the 
language  of  the  statutes  will  conform 
to  the  enforcement  practices  of  previ- 
ous Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  definition  of  "program  or  activi- 
ty" contains  four  applications  of  the 
principle  of  institution-wide  coverage: 

First,  the  operations  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment are  covered  when  Federal 
funds  are  extended  to  any  part  of  the 
department  or  agency.  For  example,  if 
Federal  health  assistance  is  extended 
to  a  part  of  the  State  health  depart- 
ment, the  entire  health  department 
would  be  covered  in  all  of  its  oper- 
ations. In  the  case  of  assistance  to  a 
State  or  local  government,  as  distin- 
guished from  aid  to  a  designated  de- 
partment or  agency,  the  particular 
entity  that  distributes  the  Federal  as- 
sistance is  covered  as  well  as  any  de- 
partments or  agencies  to  which  the  as- 
sistance goes.  For  example,  if  the 
office  of  a  mayor  receives  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  distributes  it  to 
local  departments  or  agencies,  all  of 
the  operations  of  the  mayor's  office 
are  covered  along  with  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  which  actually  get 
the  aid. 

Second,  both  individual  universities 
and  systems  of  higher  education  are 
covered  in  their  entirety  If  any  part  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance. 
Under  the  bill,  if  a  part  of  a  university 
receives  Federal  aid.  the  entire  univer- 
sity is  covered.  When  a  campus  which 
is  part  of  a  "system  of  higher  educa- 
tion" is  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, then  the  entire  system  of 
which  the  campus  is  a  part  is  covered. 

Under  the  bill,  local  education  agen- 
cies and  other  school  systems  are  cov- 
ered entirely  when  any  part  receives 
Federal  funds.  "Local  education 
agency"  is  defined  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2854(a)(10))  and  in- 
cludes any  agency,  such  as  a  board  of 
education,  with  administrative  control 
and  direction  over  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  or  group  of 
schools,  and  the  schools  themselves. 

Third,  conwrations,  partnerships, 
and  other  private  organizations  which 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance 
also  are  fully  covered  by  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements.  For 
example.  If  a  private  hospital  corpora- 
tion gets  Federal  assistance  for  its 
emergency  room,  all  of  the  operations 
of  the  hospital,  including,  for  example. 


the  operating  rooms,  pediatrics  depart- 
ment, admissions  and  discharge  offices 
are  covered. 

Fourth,  appropriate  applications  of 
the  institution-wide  principle  must  be 
made  to  determine  coverage  of  entities 
not  specifically  listed.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  college  which  receives  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  covered  in  its 
entirety.  A  local  water  district  which 
receives  aid  would  be  covered  in  its  en- 
tirety Just  as  a  water  department  of  a 
State  or  local  government  would  be. 
And  an  individual  who  gets  a  Federal 
research  grant  would  be  required  not 
to  discriminate  just  as  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  private  organization  would 
be. 

Enforcement.  The  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  each  statute  is  also  amended  to 
include  the  same  proposal  on  fund  ter- 
mination that  was  in  last  year's  bill. 

The  reason  for  this  change  lies  in 
the  sponsors'  determination  to  main- 
tain a  distinction  that  was  the  essence 
of  these  four  laws  prior  to  Grove 
City— a  distinction  between  broad  in- 
stitutionwide  coverage  on  the  one  hand 
and  effective,  but  narrowly  targeted 
fund  termination,  on  the  other. 

Though  Grove  City  did  not  deal  ex- 
pressly with  the  fund  termination 
issue  we  have  changed  the  language 
because  dictum  in  North  Haven  Board 
of  Education  v.  Bell,  546  U.S.  512 
(1982),  might  permit  opponents  of  this 
legislation  to  argue  that  leaving  the 
language  unamended  could  well  result 
in  a  broadening  of  fund  termination. 

The  new  fund  termination  language 
assures  that  the  prior  practice  will  be 
maintained.  Fund  termination  will 
continue  to  be  applied  as  a  last  resort 
after  efforts  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance have  failed.  Other  enforce- 
ment provisions  remain  unchanged. 
Funding  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
the  option  of  securing  enforcement 
through  referral  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  suit.  The  right  of  individ- 
uals to  sue  privately  also  is  undis- 
turbed. 

WHAT  THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  DOES  NOT  DO 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  will  not  create  any  new  obliga- 
tions for  those  who  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  regulatory  definition  of  who  or 
what  is  a  "recipient"  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  these  laws  re- 
mains unchanged  and  the  bill  does  not 
require  any  changes  in  it.  For  exam- 
ple, entities  or  persons,  such  as  farm- 
ers, which  were  determined  not  to  be 
recipients  under  prior  law  because 
they  were  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  assistance  would  not  have 
their  status  changed. 

The  constitutionally  and  statutorily 
protected  rights  of  private  individuals 
and  organizations  are  not  affected  by 
the  bill.  All  existing  exemptions,  in- 
cluding the  title  IX  "religious  tenet" 
exemption  would  be  preserved. 
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HOW  THE  BILL  DIFFERS  FROM  LAST  YEAR'S  BILL 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
achieves  the  institutionwlde  coverage 
which  was  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  and  was  almost  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  Like  its  predecessor, 
this  bill  amends  all  four  statutes  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  However,  in  order 
to  answer  the  criticism  that  last  year's 
bill  was  too  complex  and,  therefore, 
unclear,  this  year  we  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent approach. 

Last  Year,  S.  2568  would  have  delet- 
ed the  term  "program  or  activity" 
from  the  four  civil  rights  statutes  and 
replaced  it  with  the  term  "recipient" 
defined  along  the  lines  of  the  defini- 
tions of  that  term  in  the  implementing 
regulations.  Opponents  of  retaining 
the  laws'  vitality  used  the  lengthy  re- 
cipient definition  to  raise  many  ques- 
tions and  charges  of  ambiguity.  By  re- 
taining the  term  "program  or  activity" 
and  explicitly  defining  its  meaning  in 
the  major  contexts  where  the  law  is 
applied,  no  valid  charges  of  ambiguity 
can  now  be  raised. 

Mr.  President,  no  Congress  that  ad- 
heres to  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
under  law  can  permit  the  Grove  City 
College  decision  to  stand.  I  welcome 
Senator  Dole's  initiative  in  introduc- 
ing his  own  legislation  because  it  indi- 
cates that  the  Grove  City  issue  will  be 
a  high  priority  in  the  99th  Congress. 
But,  his  bill  is  not  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  created  by 
Grove  City.  Proposals  that  would  re- 
store the  law  only  for  certain  benefici- 
aries of  Federal  aid,  and  leave  millions 
of  others  subject  to  discrimination  are 
simply  unacceptable.  We  will  also 
strongly  resist  attempts  by  the  admin- 
istration and  opponents  in  Congress  to 
misuse  this  important  legislative  initi- 
ative as  an  excuse  to  cut  back  on  the 
protections  of  prior  law. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  common 
practice  for  Federal  aid  to  be  used  to 
support  racially  segregated  schools 
and  medical  facilities.  Women  were 
systematically  excluded  from  profes- 
sional schools.  And  scant  attention 
was  paid  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
disabled  and  senior  citizens.  Today,  be- 
cause of  these  statutes  and  Federal  ef- 
forts to  enforce  them,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  Further 
progress  will  not  be  possible  unless  we 
act  to  restore  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  the  laws  prohibiting  bias  because  of 
race,  sex,  age,  or  handicap.  That  is  our 
goal  and  intention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985". 

FINDINGS  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  certain  aspects  of  recent  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  unduly 
narrowed  or  cast  doubt  upon  the  broad  ap- 
plication of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
AmendmenU  of  1972.  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975,  and  title  VI  of  the  OvU 
Rights  Act  of  19«4:  and 

(2)  legislative  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  prior  consistent  and  longstanding 
executive  branch  Interpretation  and  broad, 
institutionwlde  application  of  those  laws  as 
previously  administered. 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"INTERPRETATION  OF  "PROGRAM  OR  ACTIVITK' 

"Sec.  909.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  program  or  activity'  means  all  of 
the  operations  of— 

"(IMA)  a  department  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  of  a  local  government;  or 

"(B)  the  entity  of  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  government; 

"•(2)(A)  a  university  or  a  system  of  higher 
education:  or 

"(B)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(a)<10)  of  the  Hementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  or  other 
school  system; 

"(3)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
private  organization;  or 

"(4)  any  other  entity  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  coverage  provid- 
ed with  respect  to  entities  descril>ed  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3): 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  f  inan- 
ci&l  BssistAncGt". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  902  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""assistance  which  supports";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "has  been  so  foimd" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "so  found". 

REHABILITATION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  504."":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
sulxection: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  program  or  activity"  means  all  of  the 
operations  of — 

"(IMA)  a  department  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  of  a  local  government:  or 

"(B)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  SUte 
or  local  government: 

"(2MA)  a  university  or  a  system  of  higher 
education:  or 

■(B)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(aM10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  or  other 
school  system; 

"(3)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
private  organization;  or 

"(4)  any  other  entity  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  coverage  provid- 


ed with  respect  to  entities  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  or  (3): 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.". 

ACE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  strilUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  "';  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  term  'program  or  activity'  means 
all  of  the  operations  of — 

""(AMD  a  department  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  of  a  local  government;  or 

'"(11)  the  entity  of  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  government; 

"(BMi)  a  university  or  a  system  of  higher 
education:  or 

"(11)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(aM10)  of  the  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  or  other 
school  system; 

"(C)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
private  organization:  or 

"(D)  any  other  entity  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  coverage  provid- 
ed with  respect  to  entitles  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  or  (C): 
any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  305(b) 
of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "particxilar  pro- 
gram or  activity,  or  part  of  such  program  or 
activity,  with  respect  to  which  such  finding 
has  been  made"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "assistance  which  supports  the  noncom- 
pliance so  found". 

CmL  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENOMKNT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  "Htle  VI  of  the  avU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section; 

•Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  program  or  activity'  means  all  of 
the  operations  of— 

"(IMA)  a  department  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  of  a  local  government;  or 

"(B)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  SUte 
or  local  government; 

"(2MA)  a  university  or  a  system  of  higher 
education;  or 

"(B)  a  l(x»J  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(aM10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)  or  other 
school  system; 

"(3)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
private  organization:  or 

"(4)  any  other  entity  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  coverage  provid- 
ed with  respect  to  entities  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3); 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  602  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  which 
supports":  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "has  been  so  found"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"so  found". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  proudly  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  introduce  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  will  be  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  historic  struggle 
of  the  American  people  to  bring  all  of 
our  citizens— black  and  white,  old  and 
young,  women  and  men,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  able  bodied— into  full 
enjoyment  of  their  God-given,  inalien- 
able rights.  Previous  generations  of 
Americans  have  fought  wars  for  that 
ideal.  And  we  have  fought  and  are  still 
fighting  against  racism,  sexism,  and 
the  attitudes  that  stereotype  elderly 
and  handicapped  and  relegate  them  to 
second-class  citizenship.  The  American 
agenda  includes  more  than  budgets 
and  tax  cuts  and  national  defense:  it 
includes  defense  of  the  ideals  which 
have  made  us  great. 

In  order  to  give  substance  to  those 
ideals,  the  Congress  passed  the  four 
historic  civil  rights  statutes:  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  title  IX.  dealing 
with  sex  discrimination  in  education: 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act; 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975.  As  the  pillars  of  our  civil  rights 
policy,  they  pledge  that  "no  person 
shall  *  *  •  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination"  in  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of 
race.  sex.  handicap,  or  age.  Those  pro- 
hibitions, and  the  enforcement  lan- 
guage which  follows  in  the  statutes, 
represent  the  most  powerful  tools 
available  to  us  for  ending  discrimina- 
tion and  establishing  civil  rights.  We 
act  today  to  reaffirm  our  ideals  by  re- 
storing those  tools. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Grove  City 
versus  Bell  and  other  decisions,  has 
wrongly  interpreted  what  Congress 
clearly  intended  to  do  in  those  stat- 
utes. By  narrowing  the  meaning  of  the 
term  program  or  activity  which  occiu^ 
in  nearly  identical  form  in  the  four 
statutes,  the  Court  has  contracted  the 
scope  of  coverage  of  these  laws.  Legis- 
lative history  and  subsequent  adminis- 
trative practice  make  clear  that  the 
Congress  intended  that  entire  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  assistance  are 
subject  to  scrutiny  under  the  four 
statutes.  Congress  wanted  to  send  a 
message:  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
subsidy  for  discrimination.  If  some 
want  to  go  ahead  and  discriminate, 
they  must  do  it  with  their  own  re- 
sources, not  with  the  taxpayers 
money. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  at  this 
point  for  the  Congress  to  reassert 
what  our  intent  was  and  is  with  re- 
spect to  these  four  statutes,  all  of 
which  use  nearly  identical  program  or 
activity  language.  In  an  attempt  to  ad- 


dress concerns  raised  about  last  year's 
version  of  this  legislation,  S.  2568,  a 
simpler,  cleaner  approach  has  been 
adopted.  This  legislation  provides  a 
definition  for  the  language  narrowed 
by  the  Court  to  restore  its  original 
breadth  and  effect. 

The  definition  of  the  term  recipient, 
which  was  the  core  of  S.  2568  and  was 
used  in  lieu  of  the  term  "program  or 
activity"  is  not  Included  in  this  year's 
bill.  Instead  the  term  program  or  ac- 
tivity is  explicitly  defined.  The  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  sets  out  three 
important  standards  for  determining 
coverage  under  the  four  statutes: 

First,  when  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  or  department  receives 
Federal  funds,  the  entire  agency  or  de- 
partment is  covered. 

Second,  when  a  university,  higher 
education  system,  local  education 
agency,  or  other  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  system  receives  Federal 
funds,  the  entire  entity  is  covered. 

Third,  when  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  private  organization  re- 
ceives Federal  funds,  the  entire  entity 
is  covered. 

The  same  institutionwlde  principles 
used  to  determine  coverage  for  the 
State  and  local  government,  educa- 
tional institution  and  corporate  cate- 
gories are  also  used  to  determine  cov- 
erage for  any  entity  which  does  not  fit 
one  of  these  three  categories. 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  when 
a  State  or  local  government  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  distri- 
bution to  agencies,  only  that  unit — for 
example,  the  Governor's  office— to 
which  the  funds  were  extended,  and 
those  agencies  that  actually  receive 
funds,  would  be  covered. 

These  standards  are  the  sponsors' 
conception  of  what  Congress  originally 
intended  and  what  was  prior  practice 
before  Grove  City. 

The  bill  also  includes  last  year's 
amendment  to  the  enforcement  sec- 
tions of  the  four  statutes  which  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  pinpointed 
fujid  termination  remedy  is  retained. 

I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  fact  that  our  majority  leader  has 
indicated  that  a  civil  rights  bill  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  his  top  priorities  for  this 
session,  his  first  as  leader.  He  is  part 
of  a  great  tradition  in  the  Republican 
party,  stretching  from  Lincoln  to  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  the  passage  of 
these  historical  civil  rights  statutes 
was  due  in  no  small  part  to  our  former 
colleagues  Jacob  Javits  and  Edward 
Brooke;  three  of  these  four  statutes 
were  signed  into  law  by  Republican 
Presidents.  I  welcome  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  nine  fellow  Republicans  in  this 
effort.  It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  P>re8ident, 
that  we  can  move  forward  in  a  biparti- 
san spirit  to  address  this  urgent  do- 
mestic priority. 

Mr.  President,  the  historic  American 
march  toward  a  society  of  freedom  for 
all  and  equal  opportunity  stopped,  in 


effect,  when  the  Grove  City  decision 
was  handed  down.  Congress  must  act 
to  remedy  that  situation.  The  America 
that  could  be  and  to  which  we  all 
aspire,  suffers  by  our  inaction.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  march  re- 
sumes where  it  left  off. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  and  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  as  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  proposed  "Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985."  We  are 
joined  as  principal  sponsors  by  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUii],  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford]. Thirty-seven  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  representing  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  are  cosponsoring  this  bill, 
the  companion  to  H.R.  700,  which  on 
January  24  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues  from  California. 
Representative  Gus  Hawkins  and 
Representative  Don  Edwards,  along 
with  Representatives  James  Jeffords 
and  Hamilton  Fish,  who  are  joined  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  58  cosponsors. 
iifTKooncnoM 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  truly  nonpartisan  effort  to  re- 
iterate and  reinforce  our  shared  com- 
mitment to  securing  broad  opportuni- 
ties for  all  persons  to  participate  in 
our  society  without  being  subjected  to 
unjust  discrimination.  It  is  intended  to 
restore  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
four  basic  civil  rights  statutes— title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title 
IX  of  the  Eklucation  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975— which  were  designed 
to  guarantee  that  Federal  funds  would 
not  be  provided  to  entities  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  disability,  or  age. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  latter  three  of 
these  statutes  as  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee  in  the  seventies. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  is  about  one  issue,  and  one  issue 
only — discrimination. 

The  question  Is  whether  funds  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  used  to  support  discrimina- 
tion against  various  classes  of  individ- 
uals in  our  society.  My  answer  is  no. 

Many  of  us  thought  we  had  an- 
swered that  question  once  and  for  all 
with  enactment  of  these  civil  rights 
laws. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Congress 
must  revisit  these  issues.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court's  erroneous  decision  on 
February  28,  1984,  in  the  case  of 
Grove  City  College  versus  Bell,  which 
I  will  describe  in  detail  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, allows  the  rebuilding  of  walls 
of  discrimination  where  Congress  had 
torn  them  down  years  ago.  Congress 


had  made  it  the  law  of  the  land  that 
Federal  financial  assistance  carries 
with  it  the  legal  duty  not  to  discrimi- 
nate on  grounds  of  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  sex,  handicap,  or  age.  But, 
the  decision  in  the  Grove  City  case 
permits  a  college  to  receive  Federal 
subsidies,  in  the  form  of  student 
grants,  that  can  be  used  in  any  or  all 
of  the  college's  departments  and  of- 
fices while  leaving  the  college  free  to 
discriminate  in  all  of  its  operations 
except  its  student  aid  office. 

That  was  a  novel,  surprisingly 
narrow  Interpretation  and  an  ominous 
precedent  that  threatens  to  restrict  se- 
verely the  coverage  of  the  four  major 
civil  rights  laws.  The  Supreme  Court's 
holding  and  rationale  in  the  Grove 
City  case  regarding  the  scope  of  title 
IX  have  already  been  applied  by  the 
Couri  in  a  handicap  discrimination 
case.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  versus 
Darrone,  known  as  the  Conrail  case, 
decided  under  section  504  on  the  same 
day  as  Grove  City. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  lift  from  the 
civil  rights  laws  of  our  land  the  dark 
shadow  cast  by  the  Court's  decisions 
and  opinions  in  these  two  cases  and 
the  1982  North  Haven  case  and  by  the 
actions  of  the  present  administration 
in  reliance  on  them.  Our  aim  is  to  re- 
store the  enforcement  of  these  stat- 
utes to  the  scope  and  force  that  exist- 
ed under  the  previous  administrations 
of  Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter,  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  the  decisions  issued 
on  February  28  do  not  spell  out  all  the 
possible  implications  of  the  Grove  City 
decision's  exceedingly  narrow  con- 
struction of  student  aid  as  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  purposes  of  civil 
rights  law  coverage  purposes.  What 
those  decisions  clearly  have  done, 
however,  is  create  confusion,  provide 
an  excuse  for  this  administration  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  emasculate  civil 
rights  enforcement  activities,  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  great  deal  more,  pro- 
tracted litigation. 

Although  the  February  28  decisions 
touch  directly  only  on  title  IX  and  sec- 
tion 504,  they  cast  a  dark  and  ominous 
shadow  over  the  scope  of  the  other 
two  major  civil  rights  statutes— title 
VI  and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act. 
Both  these  statutes  contain  language 
almost  identical  to  that  utilized  in  title 
IX  and  section  504.  In  the  past,  they 
have  been  applied  and  enforced  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  individual  respon- 
sible for  the  current  administration's 
policies  with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws— William  Bradford 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Civil  Rights— has  indicated  his 
view  that  the  same  policies  applicable 
to  title  IX  should  be  applied  to  en- 
forcement of  other  nondiscrimination 
l&ws 

Spurred  on  by  its  anti-civil-rights 
victory  in  Grove  City,  the  administra- 


tion moved  swiftly  to  implement  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  Initially 
took  steps  to  dismiss  numerous  pend- 
ing sex  and  other  discrimination  com- 
plaints against  education  institutions 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Department 
no  longer  had  authority  to  proceed  in 
them,  is  now  holding  in  limbo  approxi- 
mately 40  cases  under  title  IX,  13 
under  section  504,  2  under  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act.  and  4  under  title 
VI. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  foresee 
what  other  actions  this  administration 
will  be  taking  to  bring  its  civil  rights 
enforcement  activities— already  so 
wanting— to  a  grinding  halt. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  the 
Grove  City  decision  constitutes  a  tre- 
mendous setback  for  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  all  persons  receive  equal 
opportunities,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  disability, 
or  age. 

EFFORTS  IN  THB  »8TH  CORCRKSS 

Mr.  President,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  February  28,  1984.  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Grove 
City  case,  legislation,  S.  2363,  which  I 
cosponsored.  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood].  That  bill  was  de- 
signed to  reverse,  with  respect  to  title 
IX  only,  the  holding  in  that  case  nar- 
rowing the  scope  of  title  IX.  As  I  have 
noted,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Court 
handed  down  the  decision  in  the 
Grove  City  case  regarding  title  IX.  it 
indicated  in  the  Conrail  case  that  the 
rationale  in  the  Grove  City  case  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  title  IX  is 
equally  applicable  to  handicap  dis- 
crimination outlawed  by  section  504, 
of  which  I  had  been  a  principal  Senate 
author.  Thus,  on  March  8,  joined  by 
Senators  Stafford,  Riegle,  and  Dodd, 
I  introduced  a  biU,  S.  2399,  to  reverse 
the  aspect  of  the  Conrail  case  making 
the  restrictive  Grove  City  reasoning 
applicable  to  section  504. 

Concurrently,  a  number  of  us  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  began 
work  on  a  single  measure  to  cover  all 
four  major  civil  rights  statutes,  not 
just  the  two  statutes  explicitly  in- 
volved in  the  February  28  decisions. 

That  more  comprehensive  measure, 
of  which  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  princi- 
pal sponsor,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  on  April  12,  1984,  as 
H.R.  5490  and  S.  2568,  respectively.  It 
was  sponsored  by  63  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  strong  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  the  House,  sup- 
port for  the  bill  culminated  in  its  pas- 
sage on  June  26  with  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  vote  of  375  to  32.  In  the 
Senate,  consideration  was  blocked  by  a 
handful  of  ardent  opponents.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress, 
after  it  had  proved  impossible  to  move 
the  bill  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess, an  effort  was  made  to  attach  a 


modified  version  of  S.  2568— amend- 
ment No.  5508— as  a  floor  amendment 
to  the  must-pass  fiscal  year  1985  con- 
tinuing resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 648.  Despite  initial  victories  in 
procedural  test  votes,  the  opponents, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  former  ma- 
jority leader,  were  able  to  block  the 
Senate  from  considering  the  legisla- 
tion on  its  merits.  At  various  points, 
efforts  were  made  to  break  apart  the 
coalition  of  civil  rights  organizations 
supporting  the  legislation  by  so-called 
compromise  measures  which— to  note 
only  two  of  their  many  flaws— would 
have  affected  only  title  IX  or  would 
have  been  limited  to  educational  insti- 
tutions alone,  thereby  not  ensuring 
that  other  entities  receiving  Federal 
funds  would  be  precluded  from  dis- 
criminating in  various  aspects  of  their 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  so-called  com- 
promises were  unacceptable  to  the 
supporters  of  the  1984  legislation, 
both  those  inside  and  outside  the 
Senate.  We  saw  them  for  what  they 
were— half-measures  that,  given  the 
stated  views  of  the  administration  now 
charged  with  civil  rights  enforcement 
and  the  unfortunate  predilection  of 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  narrow, 
twisted  reading  of  these  laws,  would 
likely  have  left  millions  of  Americans 
subject  to  unjust  discrimination  where 
the  Congress  had  originally  intended 
them  to  be  protected. 

RKNKWKO  IFFOKTS  III  THE  VSTH  CONGRESS 

Over  the  past  several  months,  inten- 
sive deliberations  have  taken  place  to 
draft  a  new  legislative  proposal  that 
would  successfully  withstand  the  spu- 
rious attacks  that  were  launched 
against  the  1984  civil  rights  bill  in  a 
concentrated  effort  to  undercut  the 
broad  base  of  support  which  exists  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House  and 
throughout  this  great  Nation  for  our 
basic  civil  rights  laws. 

Mr.  President,  that  broad  base  of 
support  does  exist.  It  is  more  than  20 
years  since  the  passage  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  a  decade 
since  enactment  of  the  most  recent  of 
the  four  statutes,  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act.  These  laws  have  worked.  All 
Americans  have  benefited  from  a  soci- 
ety where  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion are  not  acceptable,  and  where  the 
moral  and  legal  force  of  our  institu- 
tions, from  the  Federal  Government 
down,  is  aligned  against  those  who 
would  drag  us  backward  to  the  dark 
pages  of  our  history  where  bigotry  and 
prejudice  were  tolerated,  by  law  and 
by  custom. 

Last  year,  we  saw  the  forces  that 
have  persistently  opposed  this 
progress  attempt  to  stir  up  every  con- 
ceivable, groundless  charge,  ignite 
every  possible  fear,  and  drag  every 
preposterous  spectre  across  the  path 
of  the  1984  civil  rights  bill.  Tragically, 
those   tactics   succeeded   in   delaying 
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Senate  consideration  of  this  important 
legislation  until  it  became  possible  for 
the  opponents  to  block  its  consider- 
ation on  the  merits  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  98th  Congress.  But  what 
they  won  was  only  a  delay.  It  was  not 
a  victory.  They  stopped  the  Senate 
last  year  from  voting  on  that  measure, 
but  they  failed  to  undermine  the  prin- 
ciple or  our  commitment  to  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  tactics 
will  prevail  again.  This  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  and 
record  its  vote  on  this  issue.  And  it 
will,  I  am  convinced,  reaffirm  the 
scope  and  strength  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  struggled  too 
long  and  we  have  traveled  too  far  to 
allow  a  handful  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations to  turn  back  the  clock  on 
civil  rights.  Our  Nation  was  founded 
on  a  dream  of  opportunity.  It  is  a 
dream  that  must  live  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  for  some. 

Sotmuexb  Court  E>Ecisioifs  ajts  OPiirioNs 

Mr.  President,  as  section  2(1)  of  the 
bill  would  express  as  a  congressional 
finding,  "CClertain  aspects  of  recent 
decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  unduly  narrowed  or  cast 
doubt  upon  the  broad  application  of" 
the  four  major  civil  rights  laws  affect- 
ed by  this  legislation.  The  three  cases 
involved  are  North  Haven  Board  of 
Education  v.  Bell,  456  U.S.  512  (1982), 
Grove  City  College  v.  Bell,  104  S.  Ct. 
1211  (1984).  and  Consolidated  Rail 
Corp.  V.  Damme,  104  S.  Ct.  1248 
(1984).  Strangely,  there  is  much  that 
is  good  about  the  holdings  and  some 
parts  of  the  opinions  in  these  cases; 
there  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  some  inex- 
plicable lines  of  reasoning,  analysis, 
and  dictimi.  I  will  at  a  later  date  ex- 
plain in  detail  where  I  believe  the  deci- 
sions and  opinions  are  well  founded 
and  where  I  take  exception  to  them. 

FROCRZSS  nifDER  THK  rKDBXAL  CTVIL  RIGHTS 
laws:  TITLl  VI 

Mr.  President,  since  the  passage  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
we  have  seen  enormous  strides  in 
eliminating  unjust  discrimination 
from  our  society.  Just  20  years  ago, 
many  federally  assisted  programs  still 
allowed  segregated  services  and  facili- 
ties. Many  Federal  agencies  had 
played  little  or  no  part  in  the  struggle 
against  race  discrimination.  Prior  to 
that  time.  Federal  dollars  went  into 
the  construction  and  operation  of  to- 
tally segregated  schools.  Federal  funds 
were  distributed  to  a  host  of  programs 
which  openly  practiced  discrimination 
against  black  Americans.  Title  VI  has 
served  as  a  strong  and  effective  toll  In 
bringing  an  end  to  these  invidious 
practices. 

TITLE  IX 

Title  VI  provided  the  model  for  pas- 
sage of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1972  which  forbids  discrimination  In 
education  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Like 
title  VI,  title  IX  has  led  to  a  tremen- 


dous change  in  the  way  educational  in- 
stitutions have  dealt  with  students. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  before  title  IX 
was  enacted,  discrimination  against 
women  was  widespread  at  virtually 
every  level  in  education.  Women  were 
excluded  from  admission  to  publicly 
supported  institutions,  barred  from 
certain  (purses  of  study,  and  denied 
equal  access  to  financial  aid  and  the 
full  range  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Negative  stereotypes  prevailed  to 
limit  the  potential  career  choices  of 
many  female  students.  Educational 
counselors  routinely  steered  female 
students  away  from  male-dominated 
fields,  regardless  of  the  aptitudes. 
abilities,  or  desires  of  those  students. 

In  the  past  decade,  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  struggle  to  over- 
come the  barriers  and  prejudices  that 
have  served  to  deny  women  equal 
access  to  educational  opportunities. 
Women  have  made  gains  In  virtually 
every  area,  and  our  society  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  contributions 
they  have  made  as  they  have  entered 
new  fields  in  increasing  numbers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  in  1972  and  a 
Senate  conferee  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  in  which  title  IX 
was  enacted,  I  have  had  a  longstand- 
ing and  firm  commitment  to  this  law 
which  has  led  to  such  significant 
changes  In  educational  opportunities 
for  women.  I  am  proud  to  have  helped 
bring  about  its  enactment,  and  I  am 
determined  not  to  stand  by  and  see  its 
strength  eroded  away  by  an  adminis- 
tration with  no  commitment  to  Its 
goals. 

SBCnOR  B04 

Similarly,  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1973  has  opened  the 
doors  previously  used  to  shut  out  dis- 
abled Americans.  Section  504  was  en- 
acted to  ensure  that  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  deal  fairly  and  reason- 
ably with  disabled  individuals  who  are 
seeking  to  participate  more  fully  In 
our  society  and  In  the  activities  of  our 
commercial,  professional,  recreational, 
social,  and  governmental  institutions. 

In  1972,  as  a  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  I 
was  honored  when  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, asked  me.  then  a  very 
Junior  Senator,  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  purposes  of 
reviewing  and  revising  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  I  chaired  5  days  of  hearings, 
filling  2,611  pages  of  hearing  records, 
covering  an  enormous  range  of  prob- 
lems facing  disabled  persons  and  their 
opportunities  for  rehabilitation,  work, 
and  participation  in  society.  The  legis- 
lative product,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972,  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.  It  had 
contained  the   forerunner  of  section 


504.  crafted  with  me  by  my  great 
friend  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD). 
our  indefatigable  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsJ.  and,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

In  early  1973,  after  additional  hear- 
ings in  January  and  February  of  that 
year,  we  introduced,  and  passed  rapid- 
ly through  both  Houses,  very  similar 
legislation,  which  President  Nixon 
again  vetoed— on  March  27,  1973. 

The  legislation  ultimately  agreed 
upon— the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Public  Law  93-112— was  enacted  on 
September  26,  1973,  with  section  504 
Intact  along  with  numerous  other  civil 
rights  provisions  in  title  V  of  that 
act— affecting  employment  of  handi- 
capped individuals  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  as  well  as 
architectural  and  transportation  bar- 
riers. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  section  504 
needed  more  than  the  46  words  it 
originally  contained,  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph asked  me  to  complete  the  work  I 
had  begun  In  1972.  I  chaired  the  sub- 
committee through  an  additional 
hearing  and  markup,  and  we  produced 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1974— Public  Law  93-516— which, 
among  other  provisions,  enacted  In 
section  7  of  the  act  the  definition  of 
"handicapped  individual"  which  has 
provided  the  foundation  for  applica- 
tion and  enforcement  of  section  504. 

Also,  as  I  noted  earlier,  in  1978  the 
Congress  enacted  in  Public  Law  95-602 
further  changes  I  proposed  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  STAfTORD) 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  handicapped 
Individuals  to  obtain  compliance  with 
section  504  and  the  other  civil  rights 
provisions  In  title  V  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  These  amendments  author- 
ized the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to 
handicapped  persons  who  prevail  in 
suits  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  title 

V  and  made  the  Civil  Rights  Act  title 

VI  remedies,  procedures,  and  rights, 
available  with  respect  to  section  504* 
violations. 

In  enacting  title  V  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  and  the  1974  and  1978 
strengthening  amendments.  Congress 
recognized  that  much  of  the  discrimi- 
nation facing  disabled  Individuals  is 
not  the  Inevitable  result  of  their 
handicapping  conditions,  but  rather, 
arises  out  of  the  false  perceptions  and 
prejudices  that  others  hold  about  indi- 
viduals who  have  those  conditions. 
Congress  also  saw  that  a  wide-scale 
prohibition  against  discrimination  was 
needed  in  moving  toward  the  ultimate 
goal— the  integration  of  handicapped 
persons  into  all  aspects  of  America. 
Title  V  not  only  addresses  the  need  to 
eliminate  tangible  barriers  but  also 
prohibits  the  continuation  of  discrimi- 
natory policies  and  practices  that  are 
based  on  stereotypical  and  prejudicial 


perceptions  about  the  abilities,  poten- 
tial, and  needs  of  handicapped  adults 
and  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 504  and  the  1974  and  1978  amend- 
ments, the  attitudinal  and  physical 
barriers  which  have  served  so  unfairly 
to  deprive  disabled  persons  of  the 
rights  and  opportunities  that  should 
be  each  American's  due  have  begun  to 
come  down.  Again,  over  the  past 
decade  since  passage  of  this  funda- 
mental civil  rights  law,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  in  the 
process  we  have  begun  to  see  more 
clearly  that  disabled  Americans  have 
great  energy,  talents,  aspirations,  and 
sensitivities. 

AGE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Aging 
Subcommittee  and  the  conference 
committee  on  the  legislation,  I  was 
privileged  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
statutes,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975.  This  statute  reflects  the  grow- 
ing awareness  in  our  Nation  of  an- 
other form  of  bias— age  discrimination. 
The  negative  stereotypes  and  biases 
which  have  served  to  deny  older  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  participate 
and  contribute  to  the  continuing 
growth  of  our  society  must,  like  other 
forms  of  discrimination,  also  be  put 
behind  us  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  every  In- 
dividual that  our  country  symbolizes. 
The  Age  Discrimination  Act  repre- 
sents our  national  commitment  to  put 
an  end  to  unreasonable  age  discrimina- 
tion as  well. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  aspects  of 
the  Court's  holding  in  the  Grove  City 
case  turned  principally  upon  the 
Court's  narrow  application  of  the  term 
"program  or  activity"  in  title  IX.  Sec- 
tion 901  of  title  IX  prohibits  sex-based 
discrimination  "under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  The  Court  in 
Grove  City  construed  those  words  in  a 
very  limited  sense— and,  in  my  view,  a 
way  totally  at  variance  both  with 
common  sense  and  congressional 
intent. 

Therefore,  our  bill  seeks,  as  did  S. 
2568  last  year,  to  reverse  the  effects  of 
that  aspect  of  that  decision  and  to  re- 
store the  prior  broad  scope  of  coverage 
and  administrative  application  that 
the  Court  erroneously  invalidated. 

COVERAGE 

However,  this  year's  bill  does  so  in  a 
more  easily  understood,  straightfor- 
ward maimer.  Last  year,  S.  2568  would 
have  deleted  the  term  "program  or  ac- 
tivity" from  the  four  civil  rights  stat- 
utes and  replaced  it  with  the  term  "re- 
cipient" defined  along  the  lines  of  the 
definitions  of  that  term  in  the  imple- 
menting regulations.  But  that  change 
in  the  wording  of  the  statutes  and  the 
complicated  wording  of  the  definition 


raised  unnecessary  complexities  that 
allowed  the  opponents  of  restoring  the 
law's  vitality  to  raise  many  questions 
based  on  the  proposed  new  terminolo- 
gy. 

This  year's  bill  leaves  the  term  "pro- 
gram or  activity"  in  place  in  the  four 
statutory  prohibitions  against  discrim- 
ination and  adds  to  each  of  the  stat- 
utes a  broad  institution-wide  defini- 
tion of  that  term  that  would  overturn 
the  Court's  narrow  interpretation. 

The  proposed  definition  is  simple 
and  clear.  It  sets  out  three  Important 
standards  for  determining  coverage 
under  these  laws  that  are  consistent 
with  the  coverage  of  the  statutes  as 
applied  by  previous  administrations. 

First,  when  an  agency  or  department 
of  a  State  or  local  government  receives 
Federal  funds,  the  entire  agency  or  de- 
partment would  be  covered. 

Second,  when  a  university,  higher 
education  system,  local  education 
agency,  or  other  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  system  receives  Federal 
funds,  the  entire  entity  would  be  cov- 
ered, including  any  administrative 
body,  such  as  a  board  of  education. 

Third,  when  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  private  organization  re- 
ceives Federal  funds,  the  entire  entity 
would  be  covered. 

The  same  Institution-wide  principles 
used  to  determine  coverage  for  the 
State  and  local  government,  educa- 
tional institution,  and  corporate  cate- 
gories would  also  be  used  to  determine 
coverage  for  any  entity  which  does  not 
fit  one  of  these  three  categories. 

The  bill  would  also  make  clear  that, 
in  a  case  in  which  assistance  is  ex- 
tended to  a  State  government  or  to  a 
local  government,  rather  than  directly 
to  an  agency  or  department  thereof, 
the  unit— for  example,  the  Governor's 
office— to  which  the  funds  are  ex- 
tended as  well  as  the  agencies  and 
other  entities  that  actually  receive 
funds  would  all  be  covered. 

rlTND  TERMINATION 

Finally,  the  biU  contains  the  same 
amendments  as  were  proposed  In  last 
year's  bill  to  the  "pinpointing"  lan- 
guage In  the  fund-termination  provi- 
sions of  title  IX.  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act,  and  title  VI— which,  under 
section  505(a)(2)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  applies  to  section  504  violations. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  each  statute,  the 
reference  to  a  "particular  program,  or 
part  thereof"— which  in  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  alone  also  includes  "or 
activity"— is  deleted  and,  in  its  stead, 
language  would  be  Inserted  to  limit 
fund  terminations  to  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  that  is  determined 
to  "support  the  noncompliance"  that 
is  found  to  be  occurring.  The  statutory 
scheme  would  thus  retain  the  basic 
concept  of  "pinpointing,"  that  is,  lim- 
iting the  termination  of  funds  to  those 
funds  which  have  a  specific  nexus  to 
the  discrimination  that  is  found. 


PROCEDURAL  SAPECUAROS  RETAINED 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that,  in  the  case  of  both  of  the  catego- 
ries of  changes  that  our  bill  would 
make  in  the  four  laws,  our  intention 
has  been  to  restore  the  law  to  the  gen- 
eral shai>e  it  was  originally  intended  to 
have  and  imtil  recently  did  have  under 
the  practices  of  each  of  the  four  prior 
administrations  charged  with  their  im- 
plementation. I  would  also  note  that 
all  of  the  existing  procedural  safe- 
guards that  the  four  laws  provide 
before  Federal  funds  may  be  terminat- 
ed—the Government's  initial  duty  to 
attempt  resolution  of  the  violation 
through  conciliation,  notice  to  the  re- 
cipient of  any  adverse  finding,  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  30  days'  advance 
notice  to  the  congressional  committees 
with  responsibility  for  the  laws  under 
which  the  funds  were  provided,  and 
the  right  to  judicial  review  of  any  deci- 
sion to  terminate  funding— are  re- 
tained without  change. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  four  basic  civil 
rights  statutes  are  Integral  parts  of 
our  national  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept and  achievement  of  equal  justice 
and  opportunity.  We  must  act  to 
ensure  that  this  national  antidiscrimi- 
nation policy  and  our  progress  in  Im- 
plementing it  is  not  undercut  and  di- 
minished by  the  Supreme  Court's  erro- 
neous opinions  and  decisions  in  the 
three  cases  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's sweeping  applications  of 
them. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  act  to  reaf- 
firm longstanding  policy  that  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  funding  refrain  from 
engaging  in  Invidious  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination. We  have  come  too  far 
along  the  long,  arduous  path  toward  a 
fair  and  just  society  to  allow  progress 
In  the  area  of  civil  rights  to  be  under- 
mined. 

The  work  that  was  left  undone  In 
the  Senate  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
98th  Congress  must  be  swiftly  com- 
pleted. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  blU  their  careful  consider- 
ation and,  ultimately,  their  support. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  and  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenwedy].  and  with 
many  other  Senators,  to  Introduce  one 
of  the  most  Important  bills  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  99th  Congress— the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court— most  notably  last  year's 
ruling  In  the  case  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege versus  SeZZ— have  set  back  the  en- 
forcement of  our  national  policy  of 
eliminating  unfair  discrimination.  The 
legislation  we  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  those  decisions,  and  to  renew 
and  reinvigorate  our  pledge  to  mem- 
bers of  racial  minorities,  to  women,  to 
the  handicapped,  and  to  the  elderly. 
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that  the  Federal  taxes  that  they  pay 
will  never  be  used  to  support  invidious 
discrimination  against  them. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  will  correct  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation that  the  recent  court  decisions 
have  imposed  on  title  IX  of  the  1972 
Education  Amendments.  It  also  fore- 
stalls similarly  restrictive  readings  of 
the  statute  on  which  title  IX  is 
based— title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act— and  of  the  laws  prohibiting  Fed- 
eral support  for  discrimination  based 
on  age  or  handicap,  both  of  which  are 
also  derived  from  title  VI.  Enactment 
of  this  measure  will  restore  the  long- 
standing administrative  practice  under 
all  these  statutes,  which  provides  that 
the  entire  institution  that  receives  as- 
sistance from  Federal  tax  dollars,  and 
not  simply  the  specific  component 
that  directly  receives  the  funds,  has  a 
duty  to  refrain  from  illegal  discrimina- 
tion. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  draft  legislation  intended  to 
clarify  the  interpretation  of  a  single 
phrase— program  or  activity— appear- 
ing in  a  handful  of  Federal  laws.  The 
history  of  this  legislation  demon- 
strates that  this  rule,  like  any  other, 
has  its  exceptions.  The  Senate  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984,  which  was  in- 
troduced shortly  after  the  Grove  City 
decision.  An  amendment  embodying 
its  text  was  offered  to  the  continuing 
resolution  in  the  last  days  of  the  98th 
Congress,  but  was  caught  in  the  legis- 
lative logjam  that  clogged  our  calen- 
dar last  October. 

This  legislation  is  not  fundamentally 
different  from  last  year's  civil  rights 
bUl.  But  to  the  extent  it  is  different, 
this  year's  bill  is  a  better  bill.  It  is 
clearer.  It  is  simpler.  And  it  is  more 
sharply  focused  on  the  task  at  hand. 
That  task  is  to  restore  the  original 
congressional  intent  to  forbid  the  use 
of  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion against  women,  against  racial  mi- 
norities, or  against  the  handicapped, 
or  the  elderly.  As  part  of  that  task,  we 
must  correct  the  course  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  some  of  its  recent 
decisions— most  notably  in  the  Grove 
City  case— and  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment back  on  the  track  of  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws. 

The  new  majority  leader  has  target- 
ed deficit  reduction  as  his  primary 
goal  for  the  99th  Congress.  I  agree 
with  his  evaluation  of  the  challenge 
before  us.  But  I  would  add  that  a  focus 
on  deficit  reduction  is  fully  consistent 
with  active  support  for  the  restoration 
of  broad  civil  rights  coverage.  In  fact, 
if  we  are  going  to  tighten  up  on  Feder- 
al spending,  it  is  doiibly  important  to 
insure  that  every  American  has  an 
equal  chance  to  participate  in  federal- 
ly assisted  programs,  and  that  no 
American  is  excluded  because  of  race, 
gender,  age,  or  handicap.  The  Federal 
Government  can  no  longer  afford  to 


tolerate  discrimination  in  any  program 
or  activity  that  is  assisted  by  tax  dol- 
lars. We  need  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  because  we  must  make  sure 
that  the  equality  of  sacrifice  that  defi- 
cit reduction  will  demand  does  not 
become  a  sacrifice  of  equality. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  leadership 
shares  this  view,  and  that  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  in  the  Senate  that  a 
legislative  response  to  the  Grove  City 
decision  is  needed.  The  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985  offers  the 
most  comprehensive  and  effective  re- 
sponse, and  I  call  on  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  join  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  KENifSDT 
and  Senator  Weickes  as  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  bill  accomplishes  the 
same  objectives  we  sought  in  1984: 
Elimination  of  the  Federal  subsidy  of 
discrimination. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985  will  ensure  that 
discrimination  is  prohibited  by  the  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. That  has  always  been  the  goal  of 
the  proponents  of  legislation  to  re- 
store and  revitalize  the  civil  rights 
statutes  that  were  weakened  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  most  nota- 
bly the  Grove  City  College  versus  Bell 
decision  on  February  28,  1984. 

Congress  will  pass  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985  this  year.  The 
Congress  must  recommit  itself  to  its 
original  intent  in  passing  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws  during  the  past  20  years: 
That  receipt  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  trigger  institutionwide 
coverage  of  civil  rights  statutes. 

On  one  day  in  1984,  two  decades  of 
civil  rights  progress  was  severely  re- 
stricted by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Grove  City  College  versus 
BelL  Our  job  in  1985  is  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  law  so  that  no  one  can 
say,  ever  again,  that  one  individual  or 
one  group  has  an  unfair  advantage 
over  another. 

Today,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to 
restore  four  major  civil  rights  statutes: 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  title  IX  of  the  E^ducation  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  section  504  of  the  1973 
Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended  in 
1978,  and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
[ADA]  of  1975.  These  statutes  togeth- 
er ensure  that  discrimination  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the 
basic  guarantor  of  civil  rights  in  this 
country.  Its  purpose  is  to  effectively 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, public  acconunodations,  educa- 
tion, Euid  federally  assisted  programs. 
All  subsequent  civil  rights  statutes 
were  built  on  these  guarantees,  cor- 
recting any  omissions  to  this  grand  de- 
cision. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  1964  act  is 
title  VI.  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  "any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 
Calling  for  its  enactment.  President 
Kennedy  was  eloquent:  "Simple  jus- 
tice requires  that  public  funds,  to 
which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  con- 
tiibute,  not  be  spent  in  any  fashion 
which  encourages,  entrenches,  subsi- 
dizes or  results  in  racial  discrimination 
Enforcement  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  ending  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation. State  and  local  governments, 
and  a  variety  of  institutions  that  re- 
ceive Federal  funding. 

Title  VI  has  become  the  model  both 
in  language  and  remedial  approach  for 
the  civil  rights  statutes  that  followed. 
In  1972,  rectifying  a  major  omission  in 
title  VI.  Congress  enacted  title  IX  of 
the  1972  Education  Amendments.  Be- 
cause title  Vl's  coverage  excludes  sex 
as  a  forbidden  classification,  title  IX  is 
essential  to  outlaw  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sex  "under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  Title  IX  has 
been' credited  with  securing  education- 
al rights  for  women  that  had  not  here- 
tofore existed.  It  was  certainly  Con- 
gress' intent  that  title  IX  be  accorded 
the  same  broad  interpretation  that 
had  been  given  title  VI— thus,  the 
tracking  of  the  very  language  used  to 
secure  those  critical  protections. 

So,  too,  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  followed  the  same 
model.  In  that  legislation.  Congress  in- 
cluded the  disabled  under  the  antidis- 
crimination rubric.  Referring  to  title 
VI,  our  ultimate  exemplar,  we  again 
used  the  program  or  activity  language. 

Finally,  in  1975,  we  went  to  the  well 
another  time,  patterning  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  on  the  grounds  of  age 
by  "any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance."  In  every 
case,  our  intent  has  been  expansion  of 
the  protections  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Unfortunately,  on  February  28.  1984. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City  Col- 
lege versus  Bell  opted  for  a  severely 
limited  interpretation  of  title  IX  of 
the  1972  Education  Amendments.  The 
Court  held  that  only  the  "program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance," rather  than  an  entire  insti- 
tution, is  subject  to  title  IX  strictures. 
In  this  case,  only  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram of  Grove  City  College— and  no 
other  part  of  the  institution— is  pro- 
hibited from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  In  an  instant,  the  broad 
scope  we  intended  was  abrogated. 

The  decision  is  particularly  trou- 
bling on  its  terms  since  discrimination 
in  education  is  subtle  but  pernicious, 
affecting  its  victims  for  the  entirety  of 
their  lives.  The  absurdity  of  the  result 
is  apparent.  It  is  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  the  financial  aid  pro- 
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gram  of  an  institution  if  a  woman 
cannot  gain  admittance  to.  or  partici- 
pate in.  the  institution  because  of  its 
other  discriminatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices. It  is  equally  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  employment  if  a 
woman  cannot  attain  the  necessary 
education  to  obtain  that  employment. 
Our  purpose  in  enacting  title  IX  was 
to  ensure  that  Federal  resources  could 
not  be  used  to  support  discriminatory 
pract  ces  against  women  and  that 
those  practices  would  cease  to  exit— a 
pre -if  ■  parallel  to  President  Kenne- 
dy's purpose  in  urging  the  passage  of 
title  VI. 

But  even  more  horrifying  than 
Grove  City's  title  IX  interpretation  is 
the  decision's  staggering  legtwiy.  Not 
only  has  the  Supreme  Court  substan- 
tially undercut  the  efficacy  of  title  IX. 
but  the  decision's  precedential  value 
with  respect  to  title  VI.  section  504. 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
cannot  be  overstated.  If  title  IX  is  pro- 
gram-specific in  effect,  the  other  stat- 
utes, worded  identically,  are  likely  to 
suffer  a  similar  analysis.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  year  since  the  Court  handed 
down  its  decision,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  moved  forward  on  that 
basis  in  its  so-called  enforcement  en- 
deavors. 

Now  in  1985—21  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it 
is  time  to  recommit  ourselves  to  its 
purposes.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  is  easily  corrected. 
The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  will  clarify  our  original  intentions 
regarding  all  four  statutes:  That  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  financial  assistance 
will  trigger  institutionwide  coverage. 
Lest  any  critic  question  our  remedial 
approach,  however,  the  bill  will  also 
clarify  that  only  the  particular  assist- 
ance supporting  noncompliance  will  be 
subject  to  termination. 

Exciting  testimony  to  the  last  21 
years  of  civil  rights  enforcement  ac- 
tivities is  the  unified  coalition  that 
supports  this  legislation.  Advocacy  or- 
ganizations representing  minorities, 
women,  the  disabled,  and  the  elderly 
have  joined  forces  behind  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  This 
must  be  evidence  that  the  efforts  of 
the  past  21  years  are  reaping  rewards. 
The  broad-based  support  Justifies  the 
broad  interpretation  we  intended  for 
these  laws.  I  thank  this  coalition  for 
their  effort  and  call  on  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  administration,  too, 
to  unite  behind  this  bipartisan  bill, 
enact  it  speedily,  and  make  1985  the 
year  we  restore  juitidiscrimination 
laws  forever. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  my  colleagues.  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Weicker,  in  cosponsoring 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  during  this 
Congress.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  re- 


verse the  erroneous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Grove  City  deci- 
sion, and  certain  other  Court  opinions, 
which  undercut  basic  civil  rights  pro- 
tections. 

In  the  Grove  City  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  misinterpreted  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975.  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Each  of  those  statutes  is 
based  on  a  simple  but  powerful  princi- 
ple—Federal funds  should  not  be  used 
to  support  discriminatory  activity. 

By  interpreting  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  to  mean 
that  a  college  could  continue  to  dis- 
criminate in  all  its  programs  other 
than  the  financial  aids  program,  even 
though  the  college  benefited  from 
Federal  grants  to  students,  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  an  exceedingly 
narrow  view  of  the  coverage  of  that 
statute.  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
hamstring  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  In  such  a  drastic  way. 

This  legislation  reverses  that  deci- 
sion and  makes  clear  that  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  university  or  a  system  of 
higher  education  means  that  entire 
university  or  system  is  subject  to  the 
Federal  ban  on  discrimination. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court  also  in- 
dicated that  other  statutues  with  a 
similair  purpose  and  enforcement 
mechanism  would  also  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  narrow  way.  the  bill 
makes  clear  that  the  same  principle 
should  apply  when  funds  are  provided 
to  other  types  of  institutions  and 
when  the  prohibitions  in  these  other 
statutes  are  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  State  or  local 
department  or  agency  means  the 
entire  agency  or  department  is  subject 
to  the  ban  on  discrimination  in  all 
four  of  the  statutes  I  mentioned  earli- 
er. Similarly,  when  financial  assistance 
is  provided  to  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship or  private  organization,  the  entire 
corporation,  partnership,  or  private  or- 
ganization is  subject  to  the  prohibition 
on  discrimination.  Similar  principles 
will  apply  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  types  of  entities. 

These  principles  are  not  only  sound 
policy,  but  they  reflect  the  under- 
standing of  officials  who  had  responsi- 
bility for  interpreting  and  implement- 
ing these  statutes.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
precisely  how  particular  situations 
would  have  been  Interpreted  prior  to 
the  Grove  City  decision.  In  an  effort 
to  make  congressional  intent  clear  to 
the  courts,  the  bill  states  basic  princi- 
ples as  clearly  as  possible.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  bill  restates  closely  prior 
enforcement  practice.  In  short,  the  bill 
provides  clarity  for  the  courts  and  en- 
forcement agencies  while  faithfully  re- 
stating the  understanding  and  imple- 


mentation of  these  statutes  prior  to 
the  Grove  City  decision. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
used  the  strategy  of  conjuring  up  com- 
plex hypothetical  situations  and  de- 
manding that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  show  conclusively  prior  enforce- 
ment practice  with  respect  to  each  sit- 
uation. I  am  frank  to  say  that,  in  some 
situations,  that  cannot  be  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
such  a  tactic  diverts  our  attention 
from  the  fundamental  issue— restoring 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the 
civil  rights  laws.  That  is  the  task 
before  us.  We  will  only  find  an  excuse 
not  to  act  if  we  insist  on  resob/ing 
every  conceivable  question  that  may 
arise  under  these  statutes. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  demand 
that  we  act  responsibly  and  quickly  on 
this  legislation,  in  particular,  the 
groups  in  the  public  that  look  to  Con- 
gress for  protection  from  discrimina- 
tion—the aged,  minorities,  the  handi- 
capped and  women.  They  demand 
action,  not  excuses. 

I  am  confident  that  when  this  bill  is 
fully  debated  in  this  body,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  will 
decide  to  support  this  legislation  and 
restore  the  civil  rights  protections 
that  have  made  our  Nation  a  fairer 
and  more  Just  society. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  strongly  support  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  intro- 
duced today.  Through  the  years  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
achieved  for  women  and  minorities  as 
a  result  of  the  civil  rights  laws  enacted 
by  Congress.  As  a  nation  we  must  con- 
tinue to  discourage  discrimination  and 
continue  to  open  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens.  "The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Grove  City  threatens  the 
progress  we  have  achieved,  especially 
for  women,  and  we  must  put  an  end  to 
that  threat.  The  bill  that  has  l)een  in- 
troduced today,  the  Civil  Rights  Res- 
toration Act  will  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  and  will  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  women 
and  minorities  by  institutions  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds. 

Unless  we  act  now,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities voluntarily  accepting  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  free  to  discrimi- 
nate, as  some  have  done  in  the  past 
against  women.  Absent  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  expanding  opportunities 
only  recently  made  available  to  women 
in  athletics,  vocational  and  profession- 
al training  and  in  other  areas  would  be 
endangered. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  opponents  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1985  in  the  Senate  raised  numerous 
objections  and  effectively  eliminated 
any  chance  that  the  bill  would  pass 
the  Senate.  Many  of  that  bill's  propo- 
nents, including  myself,  have  worked 
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hard  to  redraft  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  address  the  concerns  of 
the  bill's  opponents  and  to  ensure  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  incorrect  deci- 
sion be  overturned. 

For  nearly  20  years,  every  adminis- 
tration has  interpreted  the  civil  rights 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  sex,  national  origin, 
handicapping  condition  and  age  as 
having  broad  coverage  and  applica- 
tion. With  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  we  can  insure 
that  the  civil  rights  laws  of  this 
Nation  will  have  their  intended  broad 
impact,  and  we  can  continue  the  essen- 
tial progress  toward  assuring  full  op- 
portunities for  women  and  minorities. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senators  Weicker,  Mathias,  and  Ken- 
nedy in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  Legislation  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  civil  rights 
laws  remains  the  major  unfinished 
business  of  the  98th  Congress. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  drive  for  civil 
rights  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  Congress'  agenda.  Indeed,  few 
other  endeavors  have  consumed  so 
much  of  our  national  energies  during 
the  past  100  years.  The  civil  rights 
debate  has  accentuated  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  na- 
tional character.  Each  civil  rights  vic- 
tory has  been  hard  fought,  and  the 
quest  for  equality  has  enriched  our  so- 
ciety. 

Civil  rights  means  equal  opportuni- 
ty—for blacks  as  well  as  whites,  for  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young,  for  women  as 
well  as  men.  Those  who  fought  so 
hard  for  the  landmark  civil  rights  bills 
of  the  past  generation  wrote  these 
laws  to  be  inclusive,  not  exclusive. 
They  painted  with  a  broad  brush,  for 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  out  to  all. 

Last  year,  we  learned  once  again 
that  vigilance  is  the  watchword  if  we 
are  to  protect  the  gains  which  have 
been  made.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
Grove  City  decision  adopted  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972.  In  enact- 
ing title  IX.  Congress  clearly  intended 
to  guarantee  equal  access  by  both 
sexes  to  the  programs  and  activities  of 
federally  supported  institutions. 

The  Court's  decision  limited  the 
Government's  ability  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws  in  federally  supported  in- 
stitutions by  applying  sanctions  only 
to  the  specific  program  affected — col- 
lege athletics,  for  instance— rather 
than  to  the  entire  institution.  This 
narrow  interpretation  compelled 
action  to  make  clear  that  institution- 
wide  coverage  is  triggered  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
any  form— not  only  under  title  IX  but 
under  three  other  important  civil 
rights  laws.  And  so  we  set  out  to  clari- 
fy this  broad  scope  of  coverage  to  pro- 
vide institutionwide  protection  against 
discrimination   based   not   only   upon 


sex,  but  upon  race,  national  origin,  dis- 
ability, or  age. 

Complete  equality  of  opportunity  is 
not  yet  a  reality  for  all  our  citizens.  No 
goverrmient  should  establish  legalistic 
barriers  that  prevent  men  and  women 
from  achieving  their  full  potential. 
Our  business  should  be  to  enhance  op- 
portunity for  all,  not  to  narrow  it  for 
the  privileged  few. 

It  was  extremely  unfortunate  that 
our  efforts  to  pass  legislation  last  year 
became  bogged  down  in  a  parliamenta- 
ry muddle.  In  addition  to  the  proce- 
dural difficulties,  however,  there  were 
some  substantive  objections  to  our  ear- 
lier proposal.  It  was  argued  that  our 
amendments  to  the  civil  rights  stat- 
utes did  more  than  clarify  their  scope 
of  coverage— that  our  amendments 
reached  beyond  original  congressional 
intent  and  amounted  to  an  effort  to 
change  previous  regulatory  practices. 

Last  year,  we  attempted  to  clarify 
the  scope  of  civil  rights  protection  in 
these  laws  by  replacing  the  term  "pro- 
gram or  activity"  with  "recipient." 
The  use  of  the  term  "recipient"  may 
have  a  far  broader  reach  than  the  ex- 
isting language.  But  our  objective  is  to 
assure  that  civil  rights  protections 
remain  as  strong  as  Congress  has 
always  intended— not  to  authorize  bur- 
densome new  regulations  where  they 
don't  apply. 

The  legislation  we  now  propose  does 
not  include  the  term  "recipient."  In- 
stead it  retains  the  term  "program  or 
activity"— the  phrase  narrowly  inter- 
preted by  the  Court  in  Grove  City- 
and  adds  a  definition  of  that  term  to 
each  of  the  civil  rights  statutes.  The 
definition  is  clear  and  leaves  no  doubt 
that  institutionwide  coverage  is  the 
intent  of  Congress.  This  definition  is 
consistent  with  prior  coverage. 

First,  when  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  or  department  receives 
Federal  funds,  the  entire  agency  or  de- 
partment is  covered. 

Second,  when  a  uiiiverslty,  higher 
education  system,  local  education 
agency,  or  other  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  system  receives  Federal 
funds,  the  entity  is  covered. 

Third,  when  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  private  organization  re- 
ceives Federal  funds,  the  entire  entity 
is  covered. 

An  institution  which  receives  even  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance should  not  be  permitted  to 
practice  any  form  of  discrimination.  In 
order  for  our  Nation  to  make  contin- 
ued progress  in  assuring  the  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens,  we  must  act 
promptly  to  clarify  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  intended  for  these  statutes. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975,  and  title  IX 
have  opened  doors  to  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety whose  aspirations  and  opportuni- 
ties had  previously  been  limited. 


But  these  four  statutes  have  helped 
our  Nation  make  significant  strides  in 
eliminating  discrimination  in  a  variety 
of  important  areas.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  was  one  of  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
Although  last  year,  the  House  over- 
whelming passed  H.R.  5490.  by  a  vote 
of  375-32,  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
complete  work  on  that  bill  or  its  own 
version  before  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

This  year's  bill  seeks  the  same  result 
we  sought  to  achieve  in  1984— the  res- 
toration of  four  major  civil  rights  stat- 
utes—title VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discriminaton  Act  of  1975— to 
the  broad  scope  of  coverage  which  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City  College 
versus  Bell  erroneously  invalidated. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  each  of  the 
four  laws  is  amended— and  they  are 
amended  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
However,  in  order  to  answer  the  criti- 
cism that  S.  2568  was  too  complex,  and 
therefore  unclear,  we  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent approach  this  year. 

This  year's  bill  defines  the  term 
"program  or  activity."  It  leaves  intact 
existing  definitions  of  recipient.  The 
definition  of  "program  or  activity," 
which  sets  forth  the  scope  of  coverage 
is  simple  and  clear.  One  must  only 
look  to  the  face  of  the  statute  to  de- 
termine its  parameters.  It  incorporates 
the  same  broad  scope  of  coverage  of 
these  laws  which  existed  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Courts  decision.  Thus,  when 
any  part  of  a  college,  university, 
system  of  higher  education,  or  local 
school  district  is  extended  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  then  all  of  the  0[>er- 
ations  of  that  college,  university, 
system  of  higher  education  or  local 
school  district  are  required  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscrimination  provisions 
of  these  laws.  This  principle  also  ap- 
plies to  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  organization  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  that  is.  any  part  of  a  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  organiza- 
tion extended  assistance  results  in  cov- 
erage of  the  entire  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  organization. 

For  example,  if  this  legislation  were 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  Supreme 
Court  had  before  it  the  exact  same  set 
of  facts  presented  in  Grove  City  Col- 
lege versus  Bell,  it  would  determine 
that  Grove  City  College  was  the  recip- 
ient and  the  "program  or  activity"  re- 
ceiving the  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  [Pell  grants]  was  the  col- 
lege. 

If  Grove  City  College  received  no 
Federal  student  assistance,  but  the 
college's  department  of  physical  sci- 
ences applied  for  and  received  a  grant 


from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, then  under  this  bill,  all  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  college  would  be  cov- 
ered because  part  of  its  operations  was 
extended  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Thus,  discrimination  anywhere  in  the 
college  could  be  investigated  and  com- 
pliance could  be  effected  throughout 
the  college  because  the  coverage  is 
program-wide,  as  defined  in  this  bill. 
Furthermore.  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance could  be  terminated  if  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  funds  supported  the 
discrimination  found. 

If  Grove  City  Colleges  Peter  Q. 
Prof,  an  adjunct  professor  of  humsui- 
ities,  applied  for  and  received  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Education's 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  [FIPSE],  and  he 
simply  used  Grove  City  College's  post 
office  for  receipt  of  his  mailings  (in- 
cluding grant  checks  from  FIPSE),  are 
all  of  the  operations  of  Dr.  Prof  or 
Grove  City  College  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity which  must  comply  with  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions?  Under 
these  facts,  Dr.  Prof  would  be  the  re- 
cipient of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Although  he  would  be  covered,  the 
college  would  not  because  Dr.  Prof's 
grant  activities  are  unrelated  to  the 
college,  and  thus,  not  part  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  college. 

Would  the  program  or  activity  be 
the  college  or  the  professor.  If  in  per- 
forming the  FIPSE  grant.  Dr.  Prof 
used  Grove  City  College  facilities,  re- 
search assistants,  materials  and  sup- 
plies and  the  college  had  fiscal  control 
of  the  grant  funds  and  it  received  a 
portion  of  the  grant  funds  for  over- 
head? Under  such  facts.  Dr.  Prof 
would  be  considered  part  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  college  which  was  ex- 
tended Federal  financial  assistance 
and  the  College  would  be  the  covered 
program  or  activity. 

What  would  be  the  extent  of  cover- 
age under  this  bill  if  Grove  City  col- 
lege were  a  public  institution  and  part 
of  a  statewide  system  of  4-year  col- 
leges or  universities  administered  by  a 
single   board   of   tnistees   and   Grove 
City  was  the  only  campus  with  stu- 
dents   receiving   Federal    student   aid 
[Pell  Grants  or  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans],  that  is.  would  the  college  or 
system   be  the  program  or  activity? 
Under  this  bill,  since  Grove  City  is 
part  of  a  "system  of  higher  education" 
ana  it  has  been  extended  Federal  fi- 
nancial   assistance    then    the    entire 
system  is  covered.  Thus,  Jurisdiction  to 
bring   a   discrimination   complaint   at 
another  campus  would  lie  because  of 
the   Federal    financial   assistance   ex- 
tended to  the  Grove  City  campus.  The 
Federal  financial  assistance  extended 
to  Grove  City  could  not  be  terminated 
unless   the   assistance   supported   the 
discrimination    found    at    the    other 
campus.  ^  ^ 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  higher  edu- 
cation there  are  no  postsecondary  in- 


stitutions which  do  not  receive  some 
form  of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Almost  all  receive  direct  grants  or  con- 
duct work  under  contract  with  Federal 
departments  artured  rationale  of  stop- 
ping title  IV  dollars  at  the  student  aid 
office  door  is  reversed. 

This  bin  clarifies  the  scope  of  cover- 
age when  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  extended  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. Assistance  extended  to  any  part 
of  an  agency  or  department  of  govern- 
ment means  the  entire  agency  or  de- 
partment is  required  to  operate  In  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner;  if  the  as- 
sistance is  extended  to  some  other  gov- 
ernmental entity  [other  than  a  depart- 
ment or  agency]  which  in  turn  distrib- 
utes the  assistance  to  some  other  gov- 
ernment entity  [including  some  part 
of  a  department  or  agency]  then  the 
distributing  entity  is  covered  in  its  en- 
tirety and  the  receiving  entity  is  cov- 
ered in  its  entirety  if  the  receiving 
entity  is  part  of  a  department  or 
agency,  then  the  department  or 
agency  is  covered  In  Its  entirety]. 

The  remedial  concept  of  "pinpoint- 
ing," which  requires  that  the  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds  be  pinpointed  to  the 
particular  assistance  supporting  the 
discrimination,  is  retained.  This  con- 
forming amendment  made  to  the  rem- 
edies section  of  these  laws  is  done  to 
assure  continuation  of  this  enforce- 
ment practice. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
continue  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds 
are  never  used  to  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  based  on  race. 
national  origin,  sex,  disability  or  age. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  In  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  approach  to  assure 
that  the  rights  of  all  indlvlduads  are 
protected  under  the  law.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  expand  Government  au- 
thority. Types  of  organization  current- 
ly exempt  from  the  statutes  In  ques- 
tion would  remain  exempt.  The  effect 
of  the  legislation  would  be,  simply,  to 
make  explicit  in  major  civil  rights  stat- 
utes the  protections  intended  by  the 
Congresses  that  established  them. 

Some  have  labeled  supporters  of  this 
bill  as  proponents  of  unwarranted 
Government  Intrusion.  I  believe  this 
opinion  is  misguided.  In  fact,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  was  carefully  crafted 
to  address  that  concern.  For  example, 
an  establishment  that  is  not  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  Government  assistance, 
but  which  acts  as  a  conduit  to  the 
major  benefactor,  would  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  the  coverage  of  the 
statutes. 

So,  for  instance,  the  'Ma  &  Pa  gro- 
cery store  that  accepts  food  stamps 
need  not  worry  that  providing  this 
service  will  bring  a  whole  new  range  of 
Federal  regulation.  The  store  Is  acting 
as  a  conduit  of  food  stamp  aid  from 
the  Government  to  the  customers,  and 
will   not   be   subject   to   Government 


scrutiny  as  If  an  actual  aid  recipient. 
Our  civil  rights  statutes  are  not  In- 
tended to  broaden  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's jurisdiction  to  such  a 
degree,  and  neither  Is  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Rather  than  Increasing  Federal  au- 
thority, this  bill  restores— and  let  me 
stress  the  word  "restores"— the  au- 
thority that  was  curbed  severely  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  In 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell.  This 
Is  power  rightfully  given  the  Federal 
Government  in  four  major  civil  rights 
statutes,  namely  the  power  to  prohibit 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  support  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  race, 
age  or  physical  handicap. 

Accepting  Federal  dollars,  taxpayer 
dollars.  Is  a  voluntary  decision,  and 
one  that  carries  responsibility.  That 
responsibility  Is  a  condition  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  establishments  accepting 
these  funds  will  respect  the  basic  civil 
rights  of  Americans.  And  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress 
used  its  power  to  protect  the  innocent 
from  the  threat  of  drunk  drivers.  In 
doing  so.  we  moved  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  would  say  Government 
had  gone  too  far.  Because  we  per- 
ceived an  overriding  need  for  action  on 
the  national  level,  we  did  not  let  that 
criticism  stop  us  from  reducing  the 
fatal  risks  to  millions  of  people. 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  another 
grave  threat,  and  one  just  as  damag- 
ing. Discrimination  cripples.  It  con- 
fines Americans  to  restrictive  stereo- 
types; It  holds  them  back  from  eco- 
nomic. Intellectual,  and  social  opportu- 
nity. It  keeps  them  out  of  reach  of 
their  potential.  The  harm  to  Individ- 
ual lives,  and  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Is  Immeasurable. 

Discrimination  Is  a  Federal  concern. 
The  National  Government  has  the 
duty  to  secure  for  all  Americans  the 
basic  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed 
them  by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  func- 
tion that  must  be  performed  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Congresses  past  realized 
this  when  they  wrote  our  major  civil 
rights  laws,  and  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  protect  their  Initiatives  from  ero- 
sion. 

The  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1985  is  clear  and  concise. 
It  holds  a  State  or  local  government 
agency  or  department,  educational 
system,  or  business  who  are  the  major 
benefactors  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance and  In  some  cases  receive  millions 
of  American  Federal  dollars  accounta- 
ble for  adhering  to  existing  civil  rights 
laws  which  have  been  on  the  books  for 
20  years. 
The  four  major  civil  rights  statutes: 
Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1972  which  prohibits  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  states  that  the  law  Is  enf  orce- 
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able  by  the  termination  or  refusal  to 
grant  Federal  dollars  to  any  recipient 
who  has  been  found  guilty  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Section  504  of  the  RehabillUtion 
Act  of  1973  ensures  handicapped  indi- 
viduals an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  our  society  without  exclusion  from 
that  participation,  by  denial  of  bene- 
fits to,  or  discrimination  against  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  handicap.  Again, 
those  found  guilty  of  discrimination 
are  subject  to  certain  sanctions  pro- 
scribed in  the  law. 

Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  bars 
discrimination  because  of  age  in  feder- 
ally assisted  programs.  The  act  was  de- 
signed to  cover  any  type  of  enterprise 
and  any  age  group  provided  that  en- 
terprise or  activity  is  a  recipient  of 
Federal  funds. 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  which  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  from  exclusion  from 
participation,  or  discriminatory  denial 
of  benefits,  in  any  "program  or  activi- 
ty" that  receives  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
gains  we  have  made  toward  eradicat- 
ing discrimination.  Congress  must  act 
promptly  to  clarify  any  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  not  only  title  IX.  but 
also  title  VI.  section  504.  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975— all  of 
which  utilize  protections  similar  or 
identical  to  those  of  title  IX. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  fulfills  the  historic  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  protect- 
ing Civil  Rights  and  outlawing  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  words  of  Hubert  Humphrey: 

...  It  was  once  said  that  the  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  that  government  treats 
those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  chil- 
dren; those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of  life, 
the  elderly:  and  those  who  are  In  the  shad- 
ows Of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped.— Hubert  Humphrey,  Novem- 
ber 1.  1977. 

The  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1985  confers  the  terms  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  achieve  the  original 
intent  of  Congress.  It  addresses  the 
court  decision  limiting  the  impact  or 
prohibition  against  discrimination  in 
any  institution  or  business,  on  any 
basis,  where  Federal  moneys  support 
the  operation  of  that  entity. 

The  application  of  this  policy  is  self- 
evident.  Suppose  a  black  child— whose 
family  has  the  ability  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices—is barred  because  of  race  from 
the  privately- funded  children's  wing  of 
a  hospital.  And  suppose  that  hospital 
receives  substantial  Federal  funding  in 
all  other  departments  and,  in  fact,  is  a 
hospital  whose  construction  and  major 
capital  expenditures  were  only  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  Federal 
dollars.  Most  would  agree  that  this 
action  would  be  cruel  and  inhumane. 
Yet.  imder  the  court's  limited  inter- 


pretation of  the  law.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  simply  turn  its  head 
and  keep  writing  the  checks. 

There  is  no  justification  for  disman- 
tling the  safeguards  of  civil  rights 
laws.  We  should  be  proud  of  the 
strides  we  have  made  in  eliminating 
discrimination,  but  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  due.  in  part,  to  the 
level  of  vigilance  and  accountability 
our  courts  applied  to  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. It  is  Imperative  to  maintain 
those  high  standards  we  set  for  appli- 
cation of  these  laws. 

In  this  time  of  economic  delibera- 
tion, we  must  consider  the  effect  our 
decisions  will  have  on  our  future.  That 
future  lies  squarely  on  our  ability  to 
motivate  collective  efforts  to  solve  our 
Nation's  problems.  Discrimination  re- 
stricts collective  participation  and  robs 
our  society  of  integrity  and  human  po- 
tential. This  is  a  debt  we  cannot  afford 
and  should  not  accept. 

This  Congress  must  make  it  clear  to 
the  courts  and  to  those  who  choose  to 
accept  Federal  dollars,  that  we  will  not 
accept  civil  rights  violations  in  any 
degree.  In  America,  equal  opportunity 
is  not  negotiable.  It  is  the  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  tackle  the  temptation 
of  complacency  and  work  to  restore  ef- 
fective civU  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  is  impor- 
tant, necessary,  and  timely.  As  was  the 
case  with  last  session's  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  am  proud  to  serve  once 
again  as  a  principal  cospwnsor  of  this 
measiu'e. 

Without  a  doubt  Mr.  President,  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  repre- 
sents the  single  most  important  civil 
rights  legislation  we  will  consider 
during  the  99th  Congress.  By  passing 
this  bill,  this  distinguished  body  can 
reaffirm  our  Government's  longstand- 
ing commitment  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
panding opportunities— not  only  for 
minority  Americans— but  for  women, 
the  disabled,  and  our  senior  citizens  as 
well. 

Two  overriding  concerns  dictate  that 
we  act  swiftly  in  passing  this  bill. 
First.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  infa- 
mous Grove  City  case.  This  holding  ef- 
fectively reversed  over  20  years  of  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  interpretation 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  enforcement  mechanisms  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Oovenunent  in 
connection  with  Its  prohibitions 
against  unlawful  discrimination. 

Second,  we  must  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  the  reelection  of  President 
Reagan.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what 
Mr.  Reagan's  administration  is  likely 
to  do  in  the  wake  of  Grove  City.  This 
administration  has.  after  all.  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  to  retreat 
from  well-established  Federal  commit- 
ments to  civil  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  F^irthermore.  the  Justice 


Department  has  clearly  indicated  its 
intention  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
Grove  City  holding  in  the  broadest 
context  possible.  Mr.  President,  such 
an  interpretation  threatens  more  than 
the  title  IX  prohibition  against 
gender-based  discrimination  which  was 
before  the  Court  in  Grove  City;  it 
would  also  leave  us  powerless  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  upon  age. 
race,  or  physical  disability. 

Rarely  do  issues  of  public  policy  pro- 
vide us  such  clear-cut  choices.  Quite 
simply,  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985  gives  us  a 
means  to  supix>rt  the  aspirations  of  all 
Americans  for  a  more  just  society;  a 
society  in  which  all  of  us  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  the  law  and  are  al- 
lowed to  make  meaningful  contribu- 
tions, limited  only  by  our  Imagination, 
talents,  and  abilities. 

Most  Important  of  all  Mr.  President, 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  reaffirm 
Congress'  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  no  public  funds  shall  be  used  in 
any  manner  that  results  in  subsidizing 
unlawful  discrimination  against  other 
Americans — period. 

Again.  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  CivU  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  this  impor- 
tant work. 

Finally  Mr.  President.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
we  will  successfully  reartlculate  this 
Nation's  highest  and  best  commitment 
to  the  cherished  ideal  of  equal  opirar- 
tunity  and  equality  of  treatment 
under  the  law.  without  regard  for  age. 
race,  sex,  or  physical  disability. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Government  cannot  fight  discrimina- 
tion unless  it  has  the  tools  to  do  so. 
For  20  years,  our  civil  rights  laws  have 
helped  us  to  combat  discrimination 
based  on  race,  religion,  sex.  handicap, 
and  age.  Last  year,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Grove  City  case 
eroded  our  ability  to  fight  discrimina- 
tion. This  year,  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985  will 
allow  us  again  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  any  entity  that  receives  Feder- 
al money. 

We  must  not  allow  our  Government 
to  remain  in  the  position  of  supporting 
schools  and  other  institutions  that  dis- 
criminate. In  recent  years,  we  have 
made  major  Inroads  against  racial  seg- 
regation in  our  Nation's  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  public  Institutions.  We 
cannot  let  the  barriers  of  the  past  rise 
again. 

Instead,  we  must  rededicate  this 
Nation  to  the  idea  that  discrimination 
based  on  sex,  race,  handicap,  or  age  is 
absolutely  unacceptable  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  We  must  use  the  re- 
sources of  our  Government  to  fight 
discrimination  and  we  must  have  both 
the  means  and  the  resources  to  en- 
force our  civil  rights  laws. 


For  these  reasons.  I  am  proud  to 
give  my  support  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985.  The  rights  of 
millions  of  Americans  cannot  be  pro- 
tected unless  we  give  force  to  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  our  civil  rights  laws  by 
passing  this  legislation.  We  cannot 
allow  Federal  money  to  support  dis- 
crimination. We  must  reverse  Grove 
City  early  in  this  session. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
proudly  join  several  of  my  colleagues 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  The 
aim  of  this  legislation  is  clear— to  re- 
store in  full  force  and  effect  four 
major  civil  rights  laws  that  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
gender,  disability,  or  age  in  institu- 
tions that  receive  Federal  funds.  This 
legislation  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance during  the  98th  Congress  and 
the  passage  of  time  has  only  increased 
the  need  for  the  speedy  enactment  of 
this  bill's  provisions.  I  am  hopeful  that 
both  bodies  will  act  responsibly  by 
passing  this  legislation  quickly. 

America  is  a  great  land  that  provides 
boundless  opportunities  for  her  many 
citizens.  To  assure  that  all  Americans 
have  an  equal  chance  to  share  in  these 
opportunities.  Congress  has  passed 
laws  to  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
cause  of  one's  skin  color,  gender,  dis- 
ability, or  age.  Whether  all  Americans 
will  continue  to  be  protected  from 
these  forms  of  discrimination  has  been 
thrown  into  doubt  because  of  the  now 
infamous  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Grove  City  College  versus  Bell  last 
February.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
that  decision  restricted  the  application 
of  title  IX's  antlsex  discrimination 
provisions  to  the  si>eciflc  program,  as 
opposed  to  the  entire  institution,  that 
received  Federal  funds.  That  interpre- 
tation runs  counter  to  congressional 
Intent  and  the  enforcement  of  title 
IX's  provisions  by  all  administrations. 
Democratic  and  Republican,  except 
for  the  present  one.  Since  the  program 
or  activity  language  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  appears  in  the  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  disability  and  age  in  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  funds,  the 
Grove  City  decision  has  restricted  the 
application  of  those  laws'  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions  as  well. 

The  bill  introduced  today  amends 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  and  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975— the  four  major 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  gender,  disability,  and 
age  in  Institutions  receiving  Federal 
assistance— in  the  same  manner.  A  def- 
inition of  program  or  activity  Is  insert- 
ed in  these  four  laws  to  insure  that  an 
entire  entity  Is  covered  by  the  nondis- 
crimination provisions  whenever  a  de- 
partment or  unit  of  that  entity  re- 
ceives Federal  assistance.  The  bill  also 


provides  that  only  that  unit  of  a  State 
or  local  government,  or  that  unit  to 
which  funds  are  extended,  is  covered. 
Furthermore,  enforcement  provisions 
of  these  laws  will  insure  that  fund  ter- 
mination is  pinpointed  to  the  particu- 
lar unit  in  noncompliance.  In  making 
these  changes,  the  bill  seeks  to  restore 
coverage  and  enforcement  of  these 
laws  in  a  manner  that  existed  prior  to 
the  Grove  City  decision. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  very 
simple.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice  and 
fairness.  Regardless  of  whether  Feder- 
al assistance  is  extended  to  education- 
al institutions,  corporations,  or  local 
governments,  justice  dictates  that  tax- 
payers' funds  should  not  be  used  to 
subsidize  or  encourage  discrimination. 
As  a  civilized  society  that  demands 
equal  justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 
we  caimot  permit  restrictions  on  our 
commitment  to  prohibit  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. Our  civil  rights  laws  have 
worked  well  in  the  past  20  years.  The 
accomplishments  of  our  minority  and 
women  athletes  in  last  year's  Olympics 
are  but  one  measure  of  the  success 
that  these  laws  have  had  in  removing 
the  obstacles  to  equal  opportunity 
that  previously  existed.  By  passing 
this  legislation.  Congress  can  make 
clear  that  we  will  not  permit  these  in- 
vidious forms  of  discrimination  to  re- 
appear with  the  assistance  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985.  a  bill  to  clarify  and  re- 
store the  civil  rights  protections  af- 
forded under  four  key  civil  rights  stat- 
utes. This  action  is  necessary  to  nulli- 
fy the  severe  restrictions  placed  on  the 
scope  of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1972  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  last 
year's  Grove  City  case  and  to  insure 
that  such  restrictions  are  not  imposed 
on  civil  rights  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race, 
handicap,  and  age. 

In  the  Grove  City  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  title  IX's  prohibition 
against  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tional programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  funds  applied  only  to  the  spe- 
cific program  directly  affected  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  so  doing,  the  Court 
opened  the  door  to  the  possibility  that 
other  schools  and  institutions  could 
receive  Federal  aid  for  some  programs 
while  discriminating  in  others.  This 
dangerous  precedent  flies  in  the  face 
of  our  historic  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  all  Federal  as- 
sistance programs. 

This  commitment  was  expressed 
most  clearly  by  President  Kennedy  in 
his  call  for  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act: 

Simple  justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  Uxpayers  of  all  races,  contribute, 
not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subsidizes  or  results  in 
racial  discrimination. 


That  basic  principle  was  embodied  in 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  has  served  as  the  model  for  subse- 
quent civil  rights  legislation. 

Congress  enacted  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1972  to  outlaw  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  under 
any  education  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance.  In 
1973,  Congress  adopted  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  to  include  the 
handicapped  under  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion rubric,  and  in  1975,  passed  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  age. 
The  language  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  each  of  these  acts  is  the  same. 
It  has  clearly  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  each  of  these  acts  be  given 
the  same  broad  interpretation  that 
had  been  given  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  each  and  every 
case  it  has  been  our  intent  to  expand 
the  protections  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  continuing  to  give  these 
laws  the  broadest  of  interpretations. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  evident 
to  all  that  our  civil  rights  laws  cannot 
protect  all  persons  equally  if  they  are 
applied  selectively.  And  it  is  not  just 
women  who  stand  to  lose  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  Grove  City  decision  Is  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Unchallenged,  it 
threatens  the  integrity  of  similar  pro- 
visions in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
clarifies  the  original  intent  of  those 
laws  to  deny  all  Federal  funds  to  any 
institution  that  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  race,  national  origin, 
handicap,  or  age.  It  restores  the  broad 
scope  of  those  laws  by  carefully  defin- 
ing program  or  activity  and  by  setting 
standards  to  determine  their  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  deal  swiftly 
and  surely  with  this  threat  to  civil 
rights  protection.  Women  and  minori- 
ties are  looking  to  us  to  defend  their 
hard-won  opportunities  and  freedoms, 
and  to  ensure  that  antidiscrimination 
laws  are  not  selectively  enforced.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  sound  the  trumpet 
of  retreat.  This  the  time  to  continue 
the  long  march  toward  equal  opportu- 
nity. Let  us  pass  this  legislation,  and 
let  us  move  l)oldly  toward  the  day 
when  our  Nation  holds  this  truth  to  be 
selfevident:  that  not  just  men.  but  all 
people  are  created  equal. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  protecting  certain  basic  rights  of 
minorities  in  America.  Now.  more  than 
two  decades  later,  we  find  once  again 
that  we  must  clarify  the  enforcement 
requirements  of  the  1964  statute,  as 
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well  as  those  for  statutes  based  on  It 
to  protect  women,  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly  from  discrimination.  In  the 
process,  we  can  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  reduce  the  pernicious  scourge 
of  discrimination  in  our  society,  and 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  is  legislation  with  the  same 
purposes  President  Johnson  spoke  of 
21  years  ago,  when  he  signed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964: 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  punish.  Its  purpose  is 
not  to  divide,  but  to  end  divisions — divisions 
which  have  ail  lasted  too  long.  Its  purpose  is 
national,  not  regional. 

Its  purpose  is  to  promote  a  more  abiding 
commitment  to  freedom,  a  more  constant 
pursuit  of  Justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

A  year  earlier,  at  the  commencement 
address  at  Howard  University.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  described  the  alliance 
which  would  help  produce  the  1964 
legislation: 

...  it  is  a  tribute  to  America  that,  once 
aroused,  the  courts  and  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  most  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  allies  of  progress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  must  ask  today  if  our  allies  have 
not  diminished  in  niunber,  or  at  least 
in  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  equal 
protection. 

The  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  on  February.  28,  1984  in 
the  case  of  Grove  City  College  versus 
Bell,  is  the  case  in  point.  The  Court 
adopted  the  position  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  Attorney  General 
Smith,  that  prohibitions  against  dis- 
crimination under  title  IX  extend  only 
to  a  specific  program  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  and  not  to  the 
entire  educational  institution.  Ooes 
this  not  demonstrate  how  fragile  are 
our  legal  responses  to  social  iUs, 
though  crafted  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions? The  Court's  ruling  had  immedi- 
ate implications  for  women  through- 
out all  the  Nation's  educational  insti- 
tutions—those in  athletic  programs, 
those  striving  for  tenure,  those  seek- 
ing protection  from  sexual  harrass- 
ment. 

The  Court's  ruling  has  more  subtle, 
but  no  less  important,  implications  for 
minority  Americans  protected  by  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  for 
disabled  Americans  protected  by  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  and  for  senior  citizens  protected 
by  the  Age  Discrimination  Act.  Under 
these  statutes,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, may  withhold  Federal  funds,  or 
apply  injunctive  relief,  when  any  iiisti- 
tution  or  recipient  discrlminaies  on 
the  basis  or  race,  national  orlglhrdis- 
abUity,  or  age. 

These  statutes,  cornerstones  of  all 
civil  rights  protections  in  this  country, 
are  in  danger  of  being  weakened  in  a 
similar  maimer  as  title  IX.  Under  such 
an  interpretation,  if  one  program  ad- 
ministered by  a  grant  recipient  prac- 


tices discrimination.  Federal  funds 
could  be  withheld,  for  that  program 
alone,  but  not  for  other  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  recipient. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  the  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1973.  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
were  enacted.  1  was,  however,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  this  legislation  to 
compel  the  most  complete  compliance. 

I  would  again  ask  my  colleagues  to 
recall  President  Johnson's  message  to 
the  Howard  University  class  of  1965: 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally  in  American  society,  to  vote,  to 
hold  a  job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  in 
dignity  and  promise  to  others.  But  freedom 
is  not  enough  ...  it  is  not  enough  Just  to 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  our  citi- 
zens must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through 
those  gates  and  this  is  the  next  and  more 
profound  stage  of  the  battle  for  civU  rights. 

This  Congress  can  set  the  record 
straight.  The  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985  would  affirm  our  commit- 
ment to  vigorous  protection  of  the 
civil  rights  of  American  women,  mi- 
norities, elderly,  and  disabled  citizens. 
It  would  make  clear,  in  each  case,  that 
no  institution  or  entity  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  may  practice  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  but  4  months  ago, 
during  the  final  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  predecessor  to  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  was  defeated. 
At  that  time.  I  noted  that: 

We  have  learned  to  the  extraordinary 
shock  of  the  country,  that  we  do  not  have  a 
majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  restate  one 
simple  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  along  with  the  Education  Amendents 
of  1972,  the  RehabUlUtion  Act  of  1973.  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  A 
simple  measure  which  does  not  add  to  the 
laws  of  the  Nation  so  much  as  It  provides 
that  the  basic  Constitutional  laws  will  be 
enforced. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Civil  Rights  Res- 
toration Act  of  1985  will  not  provoke 
the  shameful  delays  and  procedural 
maneuvering  we  witnessed  at  the  close 
of  the  98th  Congress.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  matter  thorough, 
complete  and  fair  consideration.  We 
can  restore  our  Ooverrunent's  commit- 
ment, and  in  this  way  protect  the 
ideals  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
"This  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  to  go  to  work  In  our  com- 
munities and  our  States,  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  hearts,  to  eliminate  the  last 
vestiges  of  Injustice  In  our  beloved 
country."  It  was  not  too  late  to  do  so 
in  1984.  It  is  stiU  not  too  late  In  1985. 

THX  ClVn.  KIORTS  KXSTOIUTIOIf  ACT  OP  1»<6 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  once 
again  I  stand  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  as  a  sponsor  of 


a  vital  piece  of  legislation— the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  What 
I  said  here  last  April,  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984,  is 
true  today,  and  I  will  repeat  it  just  as 
often  as  necessary,  until  the  Congress 
acts:  Our  task  is  simple  Justice. 

In  February  1984,  the  Supreme 
Court  greatly  narrowed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  sex  discrimination  in  col- 
leges receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. The  case  was  Grove  City  versus 
Bell,  and  its  echo  was  heard  in  Ver- 
mont, and  throughout  the  Nation. 

WhUe  Grove  City  only  dealt  with 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  similar  statutory  language 
promised  similarly  restrictive  interpre- 
tations of  Federal  protections  against 
discrimination  based  on  race,  age,  and 
handicap  status. 

These  are  statutes  that  have  set  the 
moral  tone  for  our  growth  and  maturi- 
ty as  a  people.  These  are  statutes  that 
have  both  guaranteed  private  rights 
and  have  made  the  public  statement 
that  tax  dollars  will  never  again  sup- 
port discrimination  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  April  I  argued  that  every  gen- 
eration must  be  the  zealous  guardian 
of  the  gifts  of  the  past.  Among  the 
most  important  gifts  are  the  laws  that 
give  meaning  to  our  rights,  and  reme- 
dies for  their  violation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  did  not 
become  the  law,  but  our  zeal  to  act  can 
be  no  less  today,  our  respect  for  the 
lessons  of  the  past  can  be  no  smaller, 
and  our  pact  with  future  generations 
of  Americans  can  be  no  less  powerful. 

The  four  civil  rights  laws  that  are  af- 
fected by  Grove  City  each  provided  in- 
stitution-wide coverage  against  dis- 
crimdnation.  This  meant  that  when  a 
college  received  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, it  was  barred  from  discrimi- 
nating in  any  of  its  programs  or  activi- 
ties—throughout the  institution — even 
ones  that  did  not  receive  any  Federal 
support. 

A  college  that  was  covered  was 
simply  a  college  that  could  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex. 

But  not  every  program  or  activity  in 
a  covered  college  faced  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  funds  under  the  pre- 
Grover  City  law  if  the  college  was 
guilty  of  sex  discrimination.  The  law 
was  drafted  carefully  to  cut  off  funds 
only  to  those  programs  or  activities 
that  actually  discriminated. 

The  coverage  section  of  the  law, 
therefore,  was  broader  in  its  scope 
than  the  provision  of  the  law  dealing 
with  remedies  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  where  discrimination  was 
found.  The  broader  coverage  language 
allowed  investigations  to  begin  when- 
ever a  coUege  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  was  accused  of  discrimi- 
nating. The  investigators  were  not  re- 
quired to  limit  their  initial  investiga- 
tion to  programs  or  activities  receiving 


Federal  aid.  Also,  an  individual  who 
was  victimized  by  sex  discrimination 
could  seek  to  enjoin  a  college  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  con- 
tinuing that  discrimination,  even 
though  it  might  be  taking  place  in  a 
program  or  activity  that  did  not  re- 
ceive Federal  money. 

In  1972  some  Members  of  Congress 
felt  that  the  remedies  section  of  the 
law— the  section  providing  for  fund 
termination— should  be  as  broad  as 
the  coverage  section. 

Others  argued  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernment's clout  is  Involved,  the  strong 
threat  of  fund  termination  should  be 
limited  to  programs  that  discriminate, 
and  should  not  apply  to  the  entire 
educational  institution. 

The  solution  of  providing  broad  cov- 
erage and  narrow  fund  termination 
was  a  compromise  that  most  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years  have  regarded  as 
fair  and  effective. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
mention,  because  laws  that  mandate 
fairness  must  themselves  be  fair. 

But  the  Grove  City  case  ended  that 
compromise  and  thereby  injured  that 
sense  of  fairness.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that  grants  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  students  were  in  effect  grants 
to  the  college.  So  far,  so  good.  But  be- 
cause the  underlying  law  barred  dis- 
crimination under  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity,  the  Court  limited  the 
coverage  of  the  law  to  whichever  pro- 
gram or  activity  it  could  say  received 
the  Federal  money.  In  what  I  think 
was  a  break  with  both  logic  and  past 
history,  the  Court  found  that  Federal 
aid  to  the  students  represented  aid 
only  to  the  college's  financial  aid  pro- 
gram, and  not  to  the  college  Itself. 

Recall  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
basic  coverage  of  title  IX,  not  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  more  limited 
Federal  remedies.  So  what  the  Court 
was  saying  in  Grove  City  College  Is 
that  only  those  programs  within  a  col- 
lege that  actually  receive  Federal  dol- 
lars are  barred  from  sex  discrimina- 
tion, that  Is,  are  covered. 

This  decision  deeply  affects  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  bill  that  Congress 
fashioned  in  1972  and  significantly  di- 
minishes the  quality  of  the  protection 
It  offered. 

When  an  educational  Institution  re- 
ceives money  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  It  Is  very  easy  to  say 
why  It  may  not  discriminate  anywhere 
within  Its  operations:  simple  justice. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to 
racial  discrimination  under  title  VI, 
which  stopped  Federal  subsidies  to 
segregated  programs  or  activities. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to 
discrimination  against  the  disabled 
under  section  504,  which  ended  a  long 
era  in  our  history  when  a  person's  so- 
called  disabilities  were  more  important 
than  the  person's  potential. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  dis- 
crimination  against  older  Americans 


under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975  which  announced  that  Federal 
dollars  will  not  be  used  to  support 
health,  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
other  ser\'ices  that  judged  a  person's 
age  and  which  declared  that  the  only 
things  too  old  to  serve  this  country  are 
its  sterotypes. 

The  debate  last  year  over  S.  2568 
was  long  and  rancorous.  Opponents  of 
the  legislation  claimed  that  the  bill 
went  beyond  its  restorative  purpose— 
which  most  of  them  claimed  to  em- 
brace—and extended  the  reach  of  the 
four  statutes  in  question. 

I  am  confident  that  the  witnesses  in 
opposition  to  S.  2568  sincerely  believed 
that  its  true  result,  if  not  its  purpose, 
was  to  expand  coverage  beyond  its  pa- 
rameters in  the  pre-Grove  City  days. 

But  the  argument  was  never  true. 
You  could  glean  the  errors  from  how 
farfetched  the  opponents'  argimients 
were,  as  well  as  their  supporting  hypo- 
thetical examples. 

The  strategy  of  many  opponents 
became  clear:  To  argue  that  t)ecause 
the  bill  was  very  detailed.  It  raised 
many  new  questions.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Congress,  when  shorter,  com- 
promise versions  of  the  legislation 
were  offered,  they  became  too  vague. 

The  fact  was  that  few  bills  dealing 
with  difficult  and  complex  social  prob- 
lems have  ever  been  as  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  drafted.  Again  this  year, 
a  tremendous  effort  has  gone  into  our 
new  bill,  and  I  was  glad  I  could  be  a 
part  of  that  effort. 

While  the  goal  of  the  bill  is  the  same 
as  the  goal  of  last  year's  bill,  to  end 
tax-subsidized  discrimination,  the  ap- 
proach is  different.  Instead  of  defining 
recipient  In  all  four  statutes,  the  bill 
defines  the  very  words  misconstrued  in 
Grove  City,  program  or  activity.  I  am 
unable  to  come  up  with  a  single  hypo- 
thetical case  in  which  this  year's  bill 
would  produce  a  different  result  from 
last  year's  or  would  expand  coverage 
beyond  what  the  long-accepted  admin- 
istrative Interpretations  in  pre-Grove 
City  days. 

But  if  the  year's  bill  is  clearer— and 
it  is— and  If  its  restoraUve  purpose  is 
more  easily  demonstrated— and  It  is— I 
applaud  the  changes. 

The  need  is  great  and  the  time  is 
overdue. 

Let  us  proceed  with  all  the  speed 
possible.  Let  us  deliberate.  Let  us 
debate.  Let  us  set  down  our  legislative 
purpose  so  clearly  that  future  genera- 
tions will  have  no  doubts  about  our 
goals. 

But  let  us  pass  this  bill  and  pass  it 
soon. 
Simple  Justice  will  be  the  result. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHKN): 
S.  432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax- 
payers a  cause  of  action  for  wrongful 
levy  on  property  and  a  stey  of  a  levy 


during  the  period  of  an  Installment 
loan  plan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

CIVl  ACnOH  BY  TAXFAYBHS  AMENDIfEirT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  today  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
would  help  protect  the  taxpayer  from 
certain  Irregular  and  arbitrary  prac- 
tices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Civil  Actions  by  Taxpayers  for 
the  Violation  of  Certain  Procedures 
bill  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  bring  a 
civil  action  against  the  United  Stetes 
in  a  U.S.  District  Court  when  the  IRS 
has  Imposed  or  maintained  a  Hen  or 
levy  on  the  taxpayer's  proi>erty  for  a 
tax  delinquency  In  a  manner  which 
violates  the  levy  and  lien  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Code  or  IRS  regulations,  or  is 
knowingly  in  violation  of  any  written 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Service  and  the  taxpayer. 

On  July  13,  1980, 1  chaired  a  hearing 
held    by    the    Governmental    Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management,  of  which  I  am 
currently      the      ranking      minority 
member  to  Investigate  the  collection 
practices  of  the  IRS  and  their  effect 
on  small  businesses.  The  Investigation 
was  initiated  in  resporise  to  complaints 
from  small  business  owners  and  IRS 
officers,  regarding  the  IRS'  arbitrary 
and  capricious  use  of  lien,  levy,  and 
seizure  authority  to  collect  delinquent 
taxes.  During  the  hearing  the  sulx»m- 
mittee    found,    among    other    things, 
that  the  IRS  was  abusing  their  en- 
forcement authority  and  the  taxpayer 
had  no  meaningful  recourse.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  the  evidence  also 
indicated  that  the  IRS  had  a  penchant 
for  seizure  and  enforcement  statistics 
and  sometimes  pressured  Its  revenue 
officers  to  seize  taxpayer  property,  in 
contradiction   of   their   own   training 
and  good  sense,  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  considerations  of  the  amount 
of  money  collected,  the  extenuating 
circumstances    of    the    taxpayer,    or 
stated  IRS  policy. 

The  forcible  collection  powers  of 
lien,  levy,  and  seizure  conferred  upon 
the  IRS  are  extremely  powerful.  They 
play  an  important  role  in  the  IRS,  col- 
lection abQlty  and  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  taxpayers  will  not  ignore 
the  Federal  tax  system.  However, 
these  powers  must  not  be  abused  or 
applied  arbitrarily.  The  taxpayer 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  IRS  to 
follow  its  own  policies  and  regulations, 
and  not  engage  in  collection  practices 
that  are  inconsistent  with  these  poli- 
cies, regulations,  or  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Currently,  when  the  IRS  violates  its 
own  collection  policies  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  aggrieved  taxpayer  cannot  seek  re- 
dress in  the  Federal  courts,  but  must 
Instead  rely  on  the  Internal  adminis- 
trative procedures  of  the  IRS.  This  is 
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not  enough.  The  taxpayer  should  be 
able  to  bring  his  or  her  claim  into  an 
unbiased  judicial  forum  empowered  to 
enforce  its  findings  on  the  parties.  The 
Ux  collection  activity  of  the  IRS  often 
affects  the  financial  survival  and  live- 
lihood of  individuals,  therefore  tax- 
payers should  be  able  to  go  into  Feder- 
al court  and  be  entitled  to  their  full 
remedial  power  and  protections. 

The  bill  that  I  am  offering  today 
will  in  no  way  reduce  the  Service's 
ability  to  properly  pursue  its  tax  col- 
lection program,  but  will  protect  tax- 
payers from  the  unlawful  administra- 
tion of  programs  and  procedures  and 
irregular  collection  methods. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  432 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled, 
SECTION  I.  CIVIL  ACTION  BY  TAXPAYER  FOR  VIO- 
LATION OF  CERTAIN  PROCEDl  RES. 

(a)  Ih  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
7426<a>  of  the  Interna]  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  civil  actions  by  persons 
other  than  taxpayers)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  WRONCrUL  LIEU  OR  LEVY.— 

"(A)  Action  by  taxpayer.— If  a  lien  has 
been  imposed  or  a  levy  made,  on  property, 
the  person  against  whom  the  tax  (with  re- 
spect to  which  such  lien  or  levy  arose)  is  as- 
sessed may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  a  claim  that  such  lien  was 
imposed  or  maintained,  or  such  levy  made, 
knowingly  in  violation  of  the  procedures 
provided  in  section  6325  or  6331  (or  any  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  such  sections)  or 
knowingly  in  violation  of  any  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
and  such  persons.  Such  action  may  be 
brought  without  regard  to  whether  such 
property  has  been  surrendered  to,  or  sold 
by,  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Action  by  third  party.— If  a  levy  has 
been  made  on  property  or  property  has 
been  sold  pursuant  to  a  levy,  any  person 
(other  than  the  person  against  whom  the 
tax  with  respect  to  which  such  levy  arose  is 
assessed)  who  claims  an  interest  in  or  lien 
on  such  property  and  that  such  property 
was  wrongfully  levied  upon  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  without  regard  to  whether  such 
property  has  been  surrendered  to  or  sold  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Wrongful  lien  or  levy  action  by 
TAXPAYER.— The  district  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  grant  whatever  form  of  relief 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances in  a  cause  of  action  brought  under 
subsection  (aid  MA).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  Section  7426  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC.  1*M.  CIVIL  actions  RELATING  TO  COLLEC- 
TION OF  TAX.". 

(2)  TTie  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  of 
chapter  76  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 


7426  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7426.  avil  actions  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  tax.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6532  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  periods  of  limitations  on 
suits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  levy"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lien,  the  levy,",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Suits  Relating  to  Collection  of 
Tax.—". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6503  of  such 
Ccxle  (relating  to  suspension  of  running  of 
period  of  limitation)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  a  third  party",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  a  third  party"  in 
the  caption  thereof. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr,   Stennis.    Mr.    Oorz,    and 

Mr.  Simon): 
S.  434.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute 
Assistance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ROBERT  A.  TAFT  INSTITUTE  ASBISTANCB  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize one  of  this  Nation's  most  out- 
standing programs,  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  for  Two  Party  Government. 
This  institute,  founded  in  1961  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  is  dedicated  to  a  notion  we  all 
share.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  each  citizen  should  have  an  oi>- 
portunity  to  contribute  to  government 
and  politics. 

The  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Two 
Party  Government  is  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  corporation  op- 
erating under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  mission  is  to  enable  teachers, 
administrators,  and  others  to  explore 
the  American  system  of  government 
and  politics.  Furthermore,  it  works  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  and  teaching 
skills  and,  in  turn,  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage their  students  to  take  an  in- 
terest In.  and  participate  in,  govern- 
mental, political,  and  related  commu- 
nity-based activities. 

Its  tasks  are  expounded  by  focusing 
on  the  compelling  need  for  responsible 
citizen  participation  in  politics.  The 
Taft  Institute  approaches  Its  tasks  be- 
lieving that  principles  of  American 
self-government  are  best  served  by  a 
well-informed  public.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  goal  is 
through  teaching.  Taft  has  excelled  in 
its  attempt  to  teach  these  principles  to 
our  citizenry.  They  continue  to  have 
seminars  and  workshops  throughout 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  I 
would  like  to  list  just  a  few  of  their 
recent  seminars:  A  Taft  Seminar  for 
Teachers  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,    Eugene   during  June    17-29. 


1984;  a  Taft  Seminar  for  Teachers  was 
held  at  the  Curry  Memorial  ^hool  of 
Education,  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. July  16-27.  1984;  and  a  Taft 
Seminar  was  held  at  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University  during  June  11-28, 
1984.  There  were  other  seminars  and 
workshops  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  are  equally  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  I  will  only  highlight  the  fore- 
mentioned. 

The  director  of  the  Taft  Seminar  for 
Teachers  1984  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  gave  an  excellent  report  of 
their  seminar.  He  noted  that  politics 
was  In  the  air  as  participants  met  from 
June  17  to  30.  only  weeks  before 
Democrats  and  Republicans  held  na- 
tional conventions  in  San  Francisco 
and  Dallas.  They  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  design  their  curriculum  with 
the  election  year  in  view,  culminating 
In  a  windup  banquet  debate  on  party 
prospects  between  an  incumbent  Re- 
publican Oregon  attorney  general  and 
a  Democrat  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  stated  by  the  director,  the 
goal  of  each  seminar  has  been  refresh- 
ing and  (re)educating  the  participants' 
understanding  of  the  political  world, 
and  more  particularly,  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  two-party  system.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Taft  Seminar  for  Teach- 
ers at  the  Curry  Memorial  School  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Virginia 
noted  that  he  Is  amazed  how  well  each 
cohort  of  teachers  melds  together  to 
make  the  seminar  a  success.  The  direc- 
tor further  notes  that  each  year  the 
seminar  reflects  a  different  group  per- 
sonality, but  invariably  they  quickly 
solidify  into  a  group  that  stimulates 
speakers  with  analytical  and  challeng- 
ing questions  and  provokes  each  other 
to  rethink  political  values.  The  Taft 
Institute  director  of  the  June  11-28, 
1984,  Eastern  Kentucky  Seminar 
states  that  the  Taft  program  is  more 
than  a  good  program.  It  is  the  dedica- 
tion and  enthusiatic  participation  of 
teachers  who  add  to  the  sacrifices 
they  make  each  day  of  the  school  year 
to  give  up  part  of  their  summers  to  in- 
crease their  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  political  process  and  the 
American  two-party  system.  These 
seminars  have  been  held  throughout 
the  country  and  I  could  easily  list  com- 
mendable statements  from  directors 
and  participants  of  each  seminar. 

Taft  seminars  are  sponsored  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges  across  the  coun- 
try; they  provide  rigorous  courses  in 
practical  politics  and  political  science. 
Seminars  vary  from  2  to  4  weeks  in 
length,  and  usually  take  place  during 
the  summer.  They  also  award  gradu- 
ate level  credit.  Each  Taft  Seminar  is 
organized  according  to  comprehensive 
guidelines  and  is  directed  by  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  who  is  a  faculty 
member  of  the  sponsoring  institution. 
The  Taft  Institute  is  involved  in  the 
planning  and  organization  of  each  pro- 


gram. The  seminars  include  expe- 
rienced politicians  and  political  scien- 
tists who  come  together  with  high 
school  and  elementary  school  teachers 
to  explore  American  freedom,  the  two- 
party  political  process,  the  role  of  po- 
litical parties,  and  the  role  of  each  citi- 
zen in  self-government. 

The  Taft  Institute  of  Two  Party 
Goveniment  has  sponsored  more  than 
500  seminars.  These  seminars  have  in- 
cluded more  than  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  15.000  teachers  from  all 
50  States.  In  any  one  year  2  million 
students  benefit  from  this  program. 
Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the  Taft 
Institute  cannot  be  denied. 

Our  children,  families,  and  all  com- 
munities need  continued  exposure  to 
the  American  political  system.  The 
Taft  Institute  provides  this  opportuni- 
ty. This  legislation  promotes  a  strong 
America,  and  it  enhances  our  mission. 
Mr.  President.  American  democracy 
takes  all  citizens  putting  forth  some 
effort  to  make  it  work.  Therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Institute  Assistance  Act.  It  bene- 
fits all  Americans  and  enhances  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  politi- 
cal system.  It  shows  our  continuing 
commitment  to  a  strong,  involved,  and 
well-informed  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1373  of  the  Education  Amendmente  of 
1980,  relating  to  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Insti- 
tute, is  amended  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "$1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1988".* 


By  Mr,  BUMPERS: 

S,  435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  improve  and  streamline  the  pro- 
vision of  farm  credit  assistance 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  real 
estate,  operating,  economic  emergen- 
cy, soil  and  water,  limited  resource, 
recreation,  and  rural  youth  loan  pro- 
grams into  one  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Loan,  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
make  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  process  more  responsive  to 
farmers'  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Consolidated  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Loan  Act 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  2057.  which  I  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress.  It  deals  with  the 


consolidation  of  loan  programs  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

I  might  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  last  year  when  I  intro- 
duced this  bill,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
every  State  Farmers  Home  director  in 
the  United  States;  and  before  the  na- 
tional Farmers  Home  Administration 
office  could  send  word  to  the  State  di- 
rectors telling  them  not  to  endorse  the 
bill,  we  received  several  responses 
from  directors  saying  that  they 
thought  It  was  the  greatest  thing  since 
night  baseball,  because  what  it  does  is 
to  consolidate  into  one  loan  program 
the  seven  loan  programs  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  make.  It  consolidates  all 
seven  programs  under  one. 

It  would  be  a  monumental  cut  in 
redtajje  and  paperwork  for  both  the 
farmer  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. I  hope  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  this  year  will  not  take 
such  an  intransigent  attitude  as  they 
did  last  Congress,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  substantial  sav- 
ings and  improvements  in  this  bill. 
There  is  not  a  business  in  the  country, 
particularly  a  banker  or  a  financial 
lending  officer,  who  would  not  jump  at 
the  chance  to  consolidate  seven  lend- 
ing programs  under  one, 

Mr.  President,  this  would  give  a 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  put  both 
his  land  and  his  equipment  and  his 
property,  and  his  operating  loan  all 
Into  one  loan,  at  one  rate  of  interest 
and  one  payment. 

The  farmers  would  welcome  this 
simplicity,  this  reform,  "knd  they  cer- 
tainly would  welcome  eliminating  a  lot 
of  redtape  that  they  are  subjected  to 
now. 

This  bin  also  would  limit  a  farmer, 
either  for  insured  or  guaranteed  loans, 
to  $500,000.  The  whole  rationale  of 
this  bin,  of  course.  Is  simplicity  and 
convenience. 

Right  now.  one  of  the  biggest  cries 
from  my  State  is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  Farmers  Home  personnel  to 
even  begin  to  process  all  the  applica- 
tions for  loans  that  they  have.  So.  per- 
haps even  with  the  amount  of  person- 
nel Farmers  Home  has  right  now,  they 
could  do  a  much  better  job  If  we  con- 
solidated all  the  loan  programs  and 
they  did  not  have  to  know  so  many 
different  rules  and  regulations. 

There  are  some  changes  In  this  bill 
which  are  different  from  S.  2057. 
which  was  Introduced  last  year.  The 
most  significant  one  and  the  one  I 
think  fanners  will  welcome  most.  Is 
that  the  bill  requires  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  If  It  forecloses 
on  a  farmer's  land.  No,  1.  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  extract  his  home 
from  the  foreclosure,  FmHA  would  be 
given  the  authority  to  make  a  separate 
loan  to  a  farmer  In  default  to  cover  his 
principal  residence. 

Fanners  aire  strapped  In  this  coun- 
try. But  I  do  not  think  farmers  should 


forfeit  their  homes  to  Farmers  Home 
If  there  Is  any  way  at  all  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  ar- 
range to  secure  themselves  with  the 
collateral  they  are  foreclosing  on  with- 
out taking  the  farmer's  home  too.  If 
they  could  reschedule  the  loan  cover- 
ing the  home  only,  at  the  equity  the 
farmer  owns  in  it,  they  should  do  so. 
This  requires  them  In  good  faith  to 
consider  and  Implement  such  a  plan  if 
at  all  possible  under  the  circimi- 
stances. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  Farmers 
Home  to  take  the  land  they  have  fore- 
closed on  and  keep  it  for  5  years  in  in- 
ventory. The  farmer,  under  this  bill.  Is 
granted  5  years  to  redeem  the  land. 

Farmers  Home  could  take  the  land 
on  which  they  have  foreclosed,  put  It 
In  Inventory,  and  maybe  do  nothing 
with  It  except  give  It  a  chance  to  rest. 
and  use  It  for  good  soU  conservation 
practices. 

At  the  end  of  5  years  or  any  time 
during  the  5-year  period  the  farmer 
against  whom  the  foreclosure  was 
levied  will  have  the  right  to  redeem 
his  farm.  The  second  salutary  purpose 
of  this.  Incidentally,  in  addition  to  the 
soil  conservation  practices  that  they 
could  put  into  effect  on  the  farm,  is 
that  Farmers  Home  could  choose  to 
take  that  land  out  of  production,  and 
everyone  knows  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  have  with  the  farm  pro- 
grams In  this  country  Is  overproduc- 
tion. Incidentally,  It  Is  an  interesting 
thing  that  2  percent  of  the  farms  in 
this  country  have  gone  on  the  market 
l)ecause  the  fanners  cannot  make  It, 
and  just  putting  2  percent  of  the  farm- 
land in  this  country  on  the  market  has 
depressed  the  price  of  farmland  by  10 
percent.  And  at  least  if  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Is  going  to  fore- 
close on  the  land,  it  will  take  the  land 
off  the  market  If  this  bill  Is  passed  and 
keep  It  In  Inventory  for  5  years,  and  at 
least  give  that  farmer  some  hope  of  re- 
deeming his  land. 

Third,  this  bill  provides  tliat  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  not 
take  any  more  collateral  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  their  loan. 
Right  now  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration takes  as  coUateral  everything 
they  can— they  take  the  home,  the 
land,  the  equipment,  they  take  the 
crop,  they  take  the  wife,  they  take  the 
children,  they  take  a  mortgage  on  ev- 
erything they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  And 
this  bill  would  require  them  to  limit 
their  coUateral  to  just  what  they 
really  need  to  secure  their  loan,  and 
no  more. 

Mr.  President,  our  fanners  need 
help,  the  kind  of  help  that  this  bill 
will  provide.  Certainly,  it  will  be  no 
psuiacea,  but  if  the  processes  of  the 
farmers'  primary  lending  agency. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  are 
streamlined  and  redtape   is  cut  dra- 
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matically,  if  farmers  can  keep  their 
homes  and  redeem  their  lands,  and 
provide  only  that  collateral  necessary 
to  secure  loans,  then  certainly  a  lot  of 
pain,  heartache,  and  financial  burden 
will  be  lifted  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  days 
several  Senators— Senators  Boren, 
EIxoN.  Bentsen,  Melcher,  and  others- 
have  in  floor  statements  graphically 
outlined  the  crisis  our  farmers  are 
facing.  As  Senator  Bentsen  pointed 
out.  the  term  "farm  crisis"  has  been 
used  so  often  that  it  has  lost  its  shock 
value.  Those  of  us  from  fjirm  States 
are  almost  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  really 
get  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
and  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion on  this  very  serious  issue.  Over 
the  last  few  days.  Senators  have  put 
statistics  in  the  record  that  graphical- 
ly illustrate  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem. At  the  risk  of  repetition,  here  is 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  Equity  in 
American  agricultural  land  has  de- 
clined by  more  than  $105  billion  in  the 
last  4  years.  Bankruptcies  and  forced 
liquidations  have  increased  200  per- 
cent over  the  past  5  years.  Over  the 
past  3  years,  land  values  have  declined 
by  22  percent  in  real  terms,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  they  have 
fallen  by  fully  50  percent  in  value. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  in  1959.  total 
farm  debt  was  $12.5  billion  and  total 
net  farm  income  was  $19  billion.  By 
last  year,  1984,  farm  income  in  con- 
stant dollars  had  fallen  to  $5.4  billion 
and  farm  debt  had  increased  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $215  billion.  Mr. 
President,  the  situation  is  very  sad, 
and  we  will  see  thousands  of  farmers 
go  out  of  business  this  year  and  never 
return. 

As  I  said,  our  farmers  need  all  the 
help  we  can  provide.  I  do  not  offer  this 
legislation  as  a  complete  solution  to 
our  agriculture  credit  problems.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  streamlining  our 
processess,  protecting  farmers'  homes, 
providing  them  the  right  to  redeem 
their  lands,  and  limiting  the  collateral 
taken  on  FmHA  loans  only  to  that  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  secure  the  debt, 
are  very  important  steps  that  this 
Congress  ought  to  take  to  help  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  long,  compre- 
hensive bill,  and  I  hope  Senators  will 
have  their  staffs  analyze  it  very  care- 
fully and  critique  it  for  them.  I  hope 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  allow 
hearings  to  be  held  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  And  certainly  I 
will  offer  it  at  the  right  time,  if  the 
Agriculture  Committee  does  not 
report  it  out.  as  an  amendment  on 
some  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the    bill    and    the    section-by-sectlon 


analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  435 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consolidated  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Loan  Act  oi  1985". 

RXTERENCBS  TO  THE  CONSOLIDATED  PAKM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPIIXNT  ACT 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
E>evelopment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.). 

CONSOLIDATED  AGRICTTLTURAL  ADJCSTMENT 
LOANS 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  (7  UJ3.C.  1921  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subtitle  A  (except  for 
sections  306  through  310C),  subtitle  B 
(except  for  section  314),  and  subtitle  C  and 
redesignating  subtitle  D  as  subtitle  C: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  308,  309. 
309B,  and  310  (7  U.S.C.  1928.  1929,  1929b, 
and  1930)  as  sections  312,  313,  314,  and  315. 
respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  315  (as  redes- 
ignated by  clause  (2))  the  following  new 
heading: 

"Subtitle  B— Rural  Development 
Assistance"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  sections  306.  307, 
309A,  310A,  310B.  310C,  and  314  (7  U.S.C. 
1926.  1927,  1929a,  1931,  1932.  1933,  and  1944) 
as  sections  321.  322,  323.  324.  325,  326,  and 
327.  respectively:  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  section  301  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Subtitle  A— Consolidated  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Loans 

"Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  The  term  'agricultural  conservation 
program'  means  the  program  authorized  by 
sections  7  through  15.  16(a).  16(f).  and  17  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590g  through  590o, 
590p(a).  590p<f).  and  590q)  and  sections  1001 
through  1008  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1501  through  1508 
and  1510). 

"(2)  The  term  'applicant'  means  a  iierson 
who  is  engaged  in  a  farming  operation  and 
who  has  made  an  application  for  loan  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  The  term  'aquaculture'  means  the 
husbandry  of  an  aquatic  organism  (Includ- 
ing any  species  of  finfish.  moUusli,  crtista- 
cean,  invertebrate,  amphibian,  reptile,  or 
aquatic  plant)  under  a  controlled  or  selected 
environment  by  an  applicant  or  borrower. 

"(4)  The  term  'borrower'  means  a  person 
who  is  liable  for  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle. 

"(5)  The  term  'consolidate'  means  to  com- 
bine and  reschedule  a  loan  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  with— 

"(A)  one  or  more  other  loans  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle: 

"(B)  one  or  more  loans  made  or  insured 
under  this  Act  as  in  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1985:  or 

"(C)  any  combination  of  loans  referred  to 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(6)  The  term  'cooperative'  means  an 
entity  which— 


"(A)  is  engaged  in  farming  in  a  State  as  its 
principal  business: 

"(B)  shares  profits  produced  by  the  entity 
among  memt)ers  of  the  entity: 

"(C)  is  recognized  as  a  farm  cooperative 
under  the  laws  of  such  State:  and 

"(D)  is  authorized  to  engage  in  farming 
under  such  laws. 

"(7)  The  term  corporation'  means  a  pri- 
vate domestic  cortxiration  which  is  created, 
organized,  and  authorized  to  engage  in 
farming  under  the  laws  of  a  State. 

"(8)  The  term  'defer'  means  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  or 
both,  on  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subtitle. 

"(0)  The  term  'family  farm'  means  a  farm 
which— 

"(A)  produces  agricultural  commodities 
for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  such  that  It 
is  recognized  in  the  surrounding  community 
as  a  farm  rather  than  as  a  rural  residence: 

'  (B)  provides  a  sufficient  amount  of 
income  from  farming  operations  and  non- 
farm  enterprises  (Including  the  rental  of 
land)  to  enable  an  applicant  for  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subtitle  to— 

"(i)  pay  necessary  family  and  operating 
expenses: 

"(ID  maintain  essential  chattel  and  real 
property:  and 

"(ill)  pay  debts; 

"(C)  Is  managed,  and  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  labor  for  the  farm  and  relat- 
ed nonfarm  enterprises  provided,  by— 

"(I)  the  individual  applicant  for  a  loan 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle:  or 

"(li)  the  members,  stockholders,  or  part- 
ners responsible  for  operating  the  farm  of  a 
cooperative,  corporation,  or  partnership 
which  has  received  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  subtitle:  and 

"(D)  may  require  a  reasonable  amount  of 
full-time  hired  labor  and  seasonal  labor 
during  certain  times  of  the  year. 

"(10)  Tlie  term  'farm'  means— 

"(A)  land,  improvements,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances which  are  considered  farm 
property  in  the  surrounding  community  and 
are  used  in  the  production  of  crop*,  live- 
stock, or  aquaculture:  and 

"(B)  a  dwelling  house  that  is  ordinarily 
considered  as  part  of  the  farm  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  notwithstanding  that 
the  dwelling  house  may  be  physically  sepa- 
rate from  the  farm  acreage. 

"(11)  The  term  'farmer'  means  an  individ- 
ual, cooperative,  conxiratlon.  or  partnership 
that  operates  a  farm,  ranch,  or  aquaculture 
operation. 

"(12)  The  term  fish'  means— 

""(A)  any  aquatic  gilled  animal  commonly 
considered  fish:  and 

""(B)  any  mollusk.  crustacean,  or  other  in- 
vertebrate produced  under  controlled  condi- 
tions in  a  pond,  lake,  stream,  or  similar 
holding  area. 

""(13)  The  term  "Great  Plains  conservation 
program'  means  the  program  authorized  by 
section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservaton  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590p<b)). 

""(14)  The  term  "limited  resource  appli- 
cant' means  an  applicant  for  a  loan  made  or 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  who— 

""(A)  is  a  farmer  who  operates  a  family 
farm; 

"'(B)  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
such  loan  but,  due  to  the  low  income  of  the 
applicant,  cannot  make  Interest  payments 
on  such  loan  at  rates  prescribed  for  borrow- 
ers of  such  loans  who  are  not  limited  re- 
source applicants:  and 

"(C)  because  of  underdeveloped  manageri- 
al ability,  limited  education,  relatively  low 


farm  productivity  (due  to  lack  of  develop- 
ment or  improved  production  practices),  or 
related  problems  of  the  applicant,  the  appli- 
■ant  requires  a  low-interest  loan  or  special 
oan  assistance,  or  both,  to  assure  a  reasona- 
Dle  prospect  for  success  and  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  in  comparison  to  other 
residents  of  the  surrounding  community. 

"(15)  The  term  mortgage'  means  any 
form  of  security  Interest  or  lien  upon  any 
rights  or  interest  in  any  real  property  or,  in 
the  case  of  property  owned  by  a  resident  of 
Louisiana  or  Puerto  Rico,  any  chattel  prop- 
erty. _,  , 
"(16)  The  term  "nonfarm  enterprise 
means  any  business  enterprise  which  pro- 
duces Income  to  supplement  farm  income  by 
providing  goods  or  services  for  which  there 
is  a  need  and  a  reasonably  reliable  market. 
"(17)  The  term  'partnership'  means  an 
entity  which— 

"(A)  consists  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  a  State: 

"(B)  is  recognized  as  a  partnership  by  the 
laws  of  such  State:  and 

"(C)  is  authorized  to  engage  in  farming 
under  such  laws. 

"(18)  The  term  production  loan'  means  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  section  306(b). 

"(19)  The  term  "real  estate  loan'  means  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  section  306(a). 
"(20)  The  term  'reamortize'  means— 
"(A)  to  modify  the  order  of  payments  on  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle 
within  the  original  term  lor  the  repayment 
of  the  loan:  or 

"•(B)  to  extend  such  term  to  the  maximum 
term  permitted  under  this  subtitle  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

"(21)  The  term  reschedule'  means  to 
modify  the  rates  or  terms,  or  both,  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle. 

"(22)  The  term  rural  youth'  means  a 
person  who— 

"(A)  has  reached  ten  years  of  age  but  has 
not  reached  twenty-one  years  of  age:  and 

•(B)  resides  in  an  area  which  is  not  part  of 
a  local  subdivision  that  has  a  population 
greater  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

"(23)  The  term  security'  means  any  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  real  or  personal  property 
lien. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  obtam  a 
loan  under  this  subtitle,  an  applicant  must 
file  with  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
such  loan  which  contains— 

"(1)  certification  by  the  applicant  that  the 
applicant  is  unable  to  obUin  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  actual  needs  of 
the  applicant  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  taking  Into 
consideration  prevailing  private  and  cooper- 
ative rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time: 
"(2)  a  plan  of  operation  for  using  such 

loan:  and 

"(3)  such  other  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  appli- 
cants for,  and  borrowers  of,  loans  made  or 
insured  under  this  subtitle  to  supplement 
such  loans  with  credit  made  available  from 
other  sources  to  the  extent  economically 
feasible  and  in  accordance  with  sound  man- 
agement practices. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  adequate  funds  are  not  available  to  ap- 
prove fully  all  applications  on  file  for  loans 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  in  approving  such  applications  to 
applications  filed  by  veterans  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  over  applications  filed  by 
nonveterans. 


"(b)  At  the  time  an  application  is  made  for 
assistance  under  this  subtitle,  or  during  the 
normal  course  of  processing  an  application 
for  such  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
Inform  the  applicant  In  writing  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  relating  to  limited  re- 
source applicants  and  the  procedures  by 
which  persons  may  apply  for  such  assist- 
ance as  limited  resource  applicants. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  In  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  or  Insure  loans  under  this  sub- 
title— 

"(1)  to  farmers  In  the  United  States  who 
are  Individuals:  or 

"(2)  to  cooperatives,  corporations,  or  part- 
nerships that  are  controlled  by  Individual 
farmers  and  are  engaged  primarily  and  di- 
rectly in  farm,  ranch,  or  aquaculture  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  such  loans,  appli- 
cants who  are  individuals,  or  in  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partner- 
ships, members,  stockholders,  or  partners, 
as  applicable,  holding  a  majority  Interest  In 
such  entity,  must— 

"( 1 )  be  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes; 
"(2)  have  either  training  or  farming  expe- 
rience that  the  Secretary  determines  is  suf- 
ficient to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess In  the  proposed  farming  operations: 

•"(3)  be  or  will  become  operators  of  not 
larger  than  family  farms  (or  In  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partnerships 
in  which  a  majority  interest  Is  held  by  mem- 
bers, stockholders,  or  partners,  as  applica- 
ble, who  are  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  such  Individuals 
must  be  or  will  become  either  owners  or  op- 
erators of  not  larger  than  a  family  farm): 

"(4)  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  In  the  community  In  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
for  slmlliar  purposes  and  periods  of  time; 
and 

"(5)  have  the  application  and  plan  of  oper- 
ation filed  by  the  applicant  under  section 
303(a)  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  corporations  and  part- 
nerships, the  family  farm  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)(3)  shall  apply  as  well  to  the 
farm  or  farms  In  which  the  entity  has  an 
operator  Interest;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  cooperatives,  corpora- 
tions, and  partnerships,  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (bH4)  shaU  apply  as  weU  to  the 
entity. 

"(dMl)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans 
under  this  subtitle,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quIremenU  of  clauses  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  rural  youths  to  enable  the 
youths  to  operate  enterprises  In  connection 
with  their  participation  In  4-H  Clubs. 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  slmlliar  or- 
ganizations and  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
section  306. 

"(2)  A  person  receiving  a  loan  under  this 
subsection  who  executes  a  promissory  note 
therefor  shall  thereby  Incur  full  personal  li- 
ability for  the  indebtedness  evidenced  by 
such  note  In  accordance  with  lU  terms  free 
of  any  liability  of  minority. 

"(3)  For  loans  made  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  the  personal  li- 
ability of  a  cosignor  of  the  promissory  note 
In  addition  to  the  personal  llabUity  of  the 
borrower. 

•"Sec.  306.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  may  make  or  insure  a  loan 


under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  assist  an  ap- 
plicant in  the  payment  of  real  estate  costs 
Incurred  In  operating  a  farm  during  a  crop 
or  lease  year.  Including  assistance  for— 

"'(1)  purchasing  or  enlarging  the  farm.  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  purchase  of  land  for  recreational 
or  other  nonfarm  enterprises,  of  subdivided 
land,  and  of  easements  and  rights-of-way 
needed  to  operate  the  farm  or  nonfarm  en- 
terprise; and 

"(B)  the  making  of  a  downpayment  on  the 
purchase  of  land  If  the  applicant— 

'"(I)  signs  a  purchase  contract  for  the  land 
which— 

"(1)  obligates  the  applicant  to  pay  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land; 

"(ID  gives  the  applicant  the  right  to 
present  possession,  control,  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  property;  and 

"(III)  entitles  the  applicant  to  receive  a 
deed  upon  paying  all  or  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  land; 

"(li)  secures  the  impaid  balance  of  the 
loan  by  a  note  and  mortgage,  a  land  pur- 
chase contract,  or  a  slmUar  instrument; 

•"(ill)  Is  able  to  purchase  the  land  without 
any  prior  first  lien  on  the  land;  and 

""(iv)  is  able  under  normal  farm  conditions 
to  carry  out  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
loan; 

"(2)  constructing,  purchasing,  or  improv- 
ing buildings  and  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  conduct  farm  operations  and  are  on 
or  near  the  farm,  including— 

'•(A)  the  construction,  purchase,  or  Im- 
provement of  a  farm  dwelling  or  service 
buildings  that  are  essential  to  conduct  farm- 
ing operations  or  nonfarm  enterprises  and 
have  a  modest  design  and  cost,  including 
buildings  and  facilities  that  are  necessary— 
'•(I)  to  engage  In  nonfarm  enterprises  or 
fish  farming  (Including  the  construction, 
purchase,  or  Improvement  of  a  dock,  fish 
hatchery,  or  such  other  nonfarm  enter- 
prises as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
are  consistent  with  this  Act);  or 

"(ID  to  expand  facilities  used  for  food 
preparation  and  storage,  vehicle  storage,  or 
laundry  or  office  space,  except  that  the  size 
and  cost  of  such  facilities  may  not  exceed 
the  size  and  cost  of  such  facilities  owned  by 
typical  family  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
community: 

"(B)  the  Improvement,  alteration,  repair, 
replacement,  relocation,  or  purchase  and 
transfer  of  dwellings,  service  buUdlngs,  fa- 
cilities, structures  and  fixtures  (Including 
pollution  control  and  energy  saving  devices) 
that  are  essential  for  farming  operations 
and  are  part  of  the  real  estate,  or  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  purchaser,  upon  the  sale  of  the 
farm;  and 

'•(C)  the  construction  of  methane  and  gas 
facilities  and  equipment  essential  to  such  fa- 
cilities: 

•"(3)(A)  developing  land  and  water  re- 
sources which  are  owned  by  the  applicant 
and  which  the  appUcant  needs  to  conduct 
farming  operations  or  nonfarm  enterprises. 
Including- 

•■(I)  the  Institution  of  pollution  control 
and  energy  saving  measures; 

•'(11)  the  acquisition  of  water  supplies  and 
rlghte; 

■'(ill)  the  Implementation  of  essential  con- 
servation measures: 

"(Iv)  the  development  of  fencing,  drain- 
age, and  irrigation  facilities,  basic  applica- 
tions of  lime  and  fertUizer,  and  facilities  for 
land  clearing: 

"(v)  the  esUblishment  of  forestry  prac- 
tices, fish  ponds,  trails,  and  lakes  approved 
by  the  Secretary: 
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"(vl)  the  Improvement  of  orchards; 
"(vii)  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  permanent  hay  or  pasture: 

"(vlii)  the  installation  of  water,  power, 
gas,  and  other  utility  lines  on  land  owned  by 
the  applicant  or,  if  the  applicant  obtains 
rights  or  easements  for  such  lines  that 
ensure  that  such  rights  will  be  transferred  if 
the  farm  is  sold,  on  land  not  owned  by  the 
applicant; 

•■(ix)  the  purchase  or  rental  of  machinery 
or  equipment  necessary  to  develop  such  re- 
sources, except  that  the  total  cost  of  such 
purchase  or  rental  may  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  hiring  a  person  to  develop  such  resources; 
and 

"(X)  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  facilities, 
improvements,  and  practices  for  which  the 
applicant  will  be  reimbursed  under  a  conser- 
vation program  (including  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  or  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program)  If— 

"(I)  the  applicant  cannot  pay  such  costs 
through  purchase  orders  or  assignments  to 
material  suppliers  or  contractors;  and 

"(II)  in  any  case  in  which  loan  funds  are 
advanced  and  the  amount  of  such  payment 
exceeds  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  in  no  case  less  than  $1,000.  the 
applicant  assigns  such  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(B)  developing  land  and  water  resources 
for  which  the  applicant  has  defective  title 
or  owns  an  undivided  interest  and  which  the 
applicant  needs  to  conduct  farming  oper- 
ations or  nonfarm  enterprises,  including  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
if- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  loan  used  to  devel- 
op such  resources  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  $25,000: 
"(ii)  the  loan  is  adequately  secured;  and 
"(iii)  such  resources  are  not  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the 
applicant  for  the  loan; 

"(C)  developing  land  and  water  resources 
which  the  applicant  leases  and  which  the 
applicant  needs  to  conduct  farming  oper- 
ations or  nonfarm  enterprises,  including  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
If- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  loan  used  to  devel- 
op such  resources  does  not  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  $10,000; 
"(ii)  the  loan  is  adequately  secured; 
"(iii)  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  such  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  the  appli- 
cant will  enjoy  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment over  its  useful  life:  and 

"(iv)  the  lease  provides  that  the  lessor  will 
reimburse  the  lessee  upon  termination  of 
the  lease  for  any  unexhausted  value  of  the 
developed  resources; 
"(4)  refinancing  debts  of  the  applicant  If— 
"(A)  the  current  creditors  of  the  applicant 
will  not  furnish  to  the  applicant  credit  at 
rates  and  terms  which  the  applicant  can 
meet; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  verifies  the  need  to  re- 
finance all  secured,  and  major  unsecured. 
debts  of  the  applicant  and  verifies  the 
unpaid  t>alance  of  each  debt  to  be  refi- 
nanced; and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  the  refinancing  of 
loans  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle, 
such  refinancing  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
applicant  to  continue  farming  operations; 

"(5)  paying  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  obtaining,  planning,  closing,  and  making 
the  loan,  including  the  costs  of  legal,  archi- 
tectural, and  other  technical  services  and. 
during  the  year  following  the  closing  of  the 
loan,  real  estate  insurance;  and 


"(6)  financing  nonfarm  enterprises  if  the 
income  from  such  enterprises  is  necessary 
and  the  applicant  earns  the  major  portion 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  applicant  from 
farming  operations  notwithstanding  that 
the  acreage  purchased  for  nonfarm  enter- 
prises may  t>e  physically  separate  from  the 
farm  acreage. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  or  insure  a  loan  under  this 
subtitle  in  order  to  assist  an  applicant  in  the 
payment  of  production  costs  incurred  in  op- 
erating a  farm  during  a  crop  or  lease  year, 
Including  assistance  for— 

"(1)  purchasing  essential  livestock,  poul- 
try, fur  bearing  and  other  farm  animals, 
aquatic  organisms,  bees,  and  farm  equip- 
ment; 

"(2)  paying  costs  incurred  In  converting  a 
farm  into  a  viable  operation; 

"(3)  consolidating,  restructuring,  or  refi- 
nancing (including  making  installment  pay- 
ments on  principal  and  interest  due  on)  se- 
cured or  unsecured  real  estate  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  applicant  (including  real 
estate  loans)  if  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
repay  such  indebtedness  or  continue  the 
farm  operation  of  the  applicant; 

"(4)  purchasing  milk  t>ase  (with  or  with- 
out cows)  if  such  purchase  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  applicant  with  a  satisfactory 
market  for  the  dairy  products  of  the  appli- 
cant; 

"(5)  purchasing  a  grazing  license  or  permit 
right  of  a  private  party  that  can  be  validly 
sold  and  transferred; 

"(6)  augmenting  or  Improving  water  sup- 
plies; 

"(7)  paying  costs  incurred  for  fuel,  seed, 
fertilizer,  insecticide,  farm  supplies,  labor, 
and  other  production  expenses  If  such  costs 
are  essential  to  the  continuation  of  farm 
production; 

"(8)  paying  customary  cash  rent  or 
charges  for  the  use  during  such  year  of  es- 
sential buildings,  pasture,  crops,  hay.  land, 
or  grazing  permits  if  the  applicant— 

"(A)  is  obligated  under  a  written  lease  or 
other  agreement  to  pay  such  rent  or 
charges  before  the  income  wiU  be  available 
from  the  operation  of  the  farm  to  make 
such  payments,  except  that  an  invoice  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  small  amount  of  fees,  a  record- 
ed explanation  of  an  agreement  may  be 
used  to  demonstrate  an  obligation  to  pay 
grazing  fees; 

"(B)  cannot  arrange  to  have  such  rent  or 
charges  become  due  when  income  will  t>e 
available  from  the  operation  of  the  farm  to 
make  such  payments; 

"(C)  will  have  satisfactory  tenure  during 
such  year  under  such  lesM  or  agreement; 
and 

"(D)  uses  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
this  paragraph  in  the  current  year  to  pay 
for  such  rent  or  charges  inciirred  only  in 
the  current  year,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  include  funds  in  a  loan  made  or  insured 
under  this  paragraph  near  the  end  of  the 
current  year  for  such  rent  or  charges  which 
will  be  incurred  in  the  succeeding  year  and 
the  applicant  may  use  such  funds  for  such 
rent  or  charges; 

"(9)  paying  real  or  personal  property 
taxes  due  or  about  to  become  due  on  water 
or  drainage  charges  or  assessments; 

"(10)  paying  income  taxes  imposed  under 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  Social  Security 
taxes  imposed  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.). 
for  the  operation  of  the  farm  if  the  appli- 
cant is  unable  to  pay  such  taxes  from  per- 
sonal or  other  funds: 


"(11)  paying  premiums  for  Insurance  on 
real  and  personal  property,  including  premi- 
ums for  insurance  for  liability  from,  and 
property  damage  to.  farm  and  other  essen- 
tial equipment  (including  farm  trucks); 

"(12)  paying  costs  required  to  meet  family 
subsistence  needs,  including  expenses  for 
medical  care  and  premiums  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  health  and  life  insurance; 

"(13)  purchasing  stock  in  a  cooperative 
lending  agency  if  such  purchase  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  loan;  and 

"(14)  pajrlng  costs  incurred  for  Improve- 
ments or  repairs  to  real  property  owned  or 
leased  by  the  applicant,  or  refinancing  unse- 
cured debts  clearly  incurred  for  such  costs. 
If- 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  loans  made  to  an 
applicant  in  a  year  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  In  no  case  less  than 
$25,000; 

"(B)  such  property  is  not  used  to  secure  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle; 

"(C)  the  loan  is  not  used  to  improve  or 
repair  the  living  quarters  of  the  applicant; 

"(O)  the  applicant  will  not  require  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  paragraph  re- 
peatedly in  subsequent  years; 

"(E)  the  applicant  owns  the  land  or  leases 
the  land  under  an  agreement  with  the  lessor 
under  which  the  lessor  will  reimburse  the 
lessee  upon  termination  of  the  lease  for  any 
unexhausted  value  of  such  improvements  or 
repairs;  and 

"(F)  the  loan  is  clearly  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  farm. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  or  insure  a 
loan  under  this  subtitle  only  if  such  loan 
will  be  used  for  a  purpose  which  is  consist- 
ent with  applicable  environmental  quality 
standards  established  under  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law. 

"Sxc.  307.  (a)  The  ouUtandlng  principal 
balance  on  all  loans  made  or  insured  to  or 
for  a  borrower,  other  than  a  rural  youth, 
under  this  subtitle  (as  of  the  time  the  loan 
is  made)  may  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(b)  The  outstanding  principal  balance  on 
all  loans  made  or  insured  to  or  for  a  rural 
youth  under  this  subtitle  (as  of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made)  may  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"Sk.  308.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  interest  rate  on  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  interest  rate  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  to  or  for  a  limited  resource  appli- 
cant under  this  subtitle  shall  be  the  greater 
of  5  per  centum  or  a  rate  which  is  5  per 
centum  less  than  the  rate  established  for 
loans  made  or  insured  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants who  are  not  limited  resource  appli- 
cants. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  payments  to 
the  borrower  or  lender  of  a  loan  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  reduce  the 
annual  rate  of  interest  paid  by  such  borrow- 
er on  such  loan  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
annual  rate  of  interest  paid  by  a  borrower 
on  a  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subtitle. 

"(bMl)  Ebccept  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4).  the  schedule  of  repayments 
on  a  loan  made  or  insured  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
and  need  for  the  loan,  the  useful  life  of  the 
security  pledged  for  the  loan,  and  the  rea- 
sonable repayment  ability  of  the  borrower 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  operation  of  the  borrower  approved 
under  section  305. 


"(2)  Such  loan  repayment  schedule  shall 
require  such  borrower  to  make  at  least  one 
annual  installment  payment  on  such  loan 
during  the  period  of  the  loan  unless  the  Sec- 
retary defers  repayment  of  the  loan  under 
section  309. 

"(3)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
real  estate  loan  may  not  exceed  forty  years. 
•(4KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  period  for  the  repayment  of 
a  production  loan  may  not  exceed  seven 
years. 

"(B)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
production  loan  used  for  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  crops  may  not  exceed  one  year. 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  the  con- 
solidation, rescheduling,  reamortization,  or 
deferral  of  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
this  subtitle,  the  borrower  of  the  loan  must 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  revised  plan  of  op- 
eration for  using  such  loan  or  insured  loan 
which  Justifies  such  action  and  demon- 
strates that  such  action  will  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  carry  out  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consolidate,  re- 
schedule, reamortize,  or  defer  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subtitle  if— 
"(1)  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  approves  the  revised  plan  of  oper- 
ation referred  to  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)    determines    that    such    action    will 
assist  in  the  orderly  collection  of  the  loan; 
"(2)  the  borrower  of  the  loan— 
"(A)  is  unable  to  make  payments  on  the 
loan  in  accordance  with  the  original  pay- 
ment schedule  established  for  the  loan— 

"(1)  due  to  circumstances  l)eyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower,  or 

"(11)  due  to  circumstances  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower  which  the  borrower 
agrees  to  correct  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
vised plan  of  operation; 

"(B)  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  esUb- 
lished  for  the  loan  under  section  305,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  not  require,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  such  action,  that 
the  borrower  be  able  to  repay  a  loan  other 
than  a  loan  subject  to  such  action;  and 

"(C)  is  cooperating  with  the  Secretary  in 
servicing  the  loan; 
"(3)  such  action— 

"(A)  will  enable  the  borrower  to  continue 
farming  operations;  and 

"(B)  is  not  taken  solely  to  remove  a  delin- 
quency in  making  payments  on  the  loan  or 
to  delay  liquidation  of  the  loan:  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  the  consolidation  of 
such  loans,  the  SecreUry  consolidates— 

"(A)  real  estate  loans  only  if  such  loans 
have  a  period  of  repayment  of  less  than 
forty  years:  and 
"(B)  production  loans  only  if— 
"(1)  the  loans  to  be  consolidated  were 
made  to  a  borrower  under  section  308(b)  for 
the  same  purpose:  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  assures  that  only  one 
note  must  be  serviced  for  each  such  loan. 

"(c)(1)  The  interest  rate  on  a  loan  consoli- 
dated, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  the  rate  required  under  section 
308(a)  to  be  paid  on  a  loan  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  on  the  date  the  loan  was 
consolidated,   rescheduled,   or  reamortized; 

or 

"(B)  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  original 
note  made  for  the  loan. 

"(2)  If  the  borrower  of  a  loan  consolidat- 
ed, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  this 
section  qualified  as  a  limited  resource  appli- 
cant at  the  time  such  action  was  taken  and 
subsequently  does  not  qualify  as  a  limited 
resource  applicant,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 


schedule the  loan  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(dMl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4).  the  schedule  of  repaymenU 
on  a  loan  consolidated,  rescheduled,  reamor- 
tized, or  deferred  under  this  section  shall  l>e 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  and  need  for 
the  loan,  the  useful  life  of  the  security 
pledged  for  the  loan,  and  the  reasonable  re- 
payment ability  of  the  borrower  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  revised  plan 
of  operation  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
real  estate  loan  reamortized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  such  action. 

"(3)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
production  loan  consolidated  or  reamortized 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  such  action. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  elects  to  defer  the 
payment  of  installments  on  principal  or  in- 
terest, or  both,  due  on  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle,  or  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  defer  no  more  than  three  such  in- 
stallments: 

"(B)  require  the  borrower  in  each  install- 
ment payment  made  on  the  loan  to  repay— 
"(i)  at  least  part  of  the  interest  pasmient 
due  in  such  installment;  and 

"(11)  at  the  earliest  possible  date  permitted 
under  the  revised  plan  of  operation  of  the 
borrower,  all  of  such  payment  due  In  such 
installment; 

"(C)  defer  such  payments  for  no  longer 
than  the  period  ending  on  the  final  due  date 
on  the  loan; 

"(D)  encourage  the  borrower  to  make 
such  payments  as  soon  as  the  borrower  is 
able  to  make  such  payments  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  the  repayment  period  for  the 
loan  has  not  expired:  and 

"(E)  give  preference  in  deferring  such 
loans  to  beginning  farmers,  limited  resource 
applicants,  and  borrowers  who  have  suf- 
fered production  and  economic  losses  due  to 
natural  or  economic  conditions. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  modifies  the  terms  of 
a  loan  under  this  section  and  determines 
that  a  new  mortgage  on  property  used  to 
secure  the  loan  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
loan  priority  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
may  require  that  a  new  mortgage  on  such 
property  be  executed. 

"(fHl)  If  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  a 
United  SUtes  Attorney  Is  taking  servicing 
actions  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  or  In- 
sured under  this  subtitle  or  are  planning  to 
take  such  actions  in  the  near  future,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration may  not  take  servicing  actions  under 
this  subtitle  with  respect  to  such  loan. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  take  servicing 
actions  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  circum- 
vent any  agreement  to  permit  a  graduated 
loan  repayment  schedule. 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  If  a  loan  made  under  this 
subtitle  is  secured  by  the  principal  residence 
of  the  borrower  of  the  loan  and  the  borrow- 
er defauiu  on  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
and,  as  a  result  of  such  default,  the  borrow- 
er is  required  to  forfeit  the  residence  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  equity  of  the  borrower 
In  the  residence,  the  appropriate  Director  of 
the  State  office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration may  make  a  loan  to  the  bor- 
rower in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  this  section,  a  borrower  must  have 


the  ability  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
to  repay  the  loan  and  otherwise  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  esUbllshed  under 
section  305. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  loan  made  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
equity  the  borrower  has  in  such  residence  at 
the  time  such  loan  is  made;  or 

"(2)  the  outstanding  amount  of  principal 
and  Interest  owed  by  the  borrower  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  loan  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  which  the  borrower  has  default- 
ed. 

"(d)  The  Interest  rate  on  a  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  l)e  the  rate  required 
under  section  308(a)  to  be  paid  on  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subtitle  on  the 
date  the  loan  is  made. 

•(e)  The  period  for  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years. 

"(f)  If  a  borrower  makes  all  payments  due 
on  a  loan  made  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  the  loan  agreement  entered  Into 
with  respect  to  such  loan,  an  action  may  not 
be  brought  against  the  borrower  for  the  re- 
payment of  such  loan  or  the  loan  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  on  which  the  borrower 
has  defaulted. 

"Sbc.  311.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  this  subtitle,  a  borrower  of  the  loan 
shaU- 

"(1)  provide  only  such  security  for  the 
loan  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  loan.  Including  real 
estate,  buildings,  machinery,  equipment. 
crops,  crop  insurance,  crop  assignments, 
livestock  product  assignments,  livestock, 
furniture,  fixtures,  inventory,  accounts  re- 
ceivable, cash,  stocks,  bonds,  personal  and 
corporate  guarantees,  marketable  securities, 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  life  Insurance, 
or  any  combination  thereof; 

"(2)  dispose  of  all  real  property  which  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  not  essential  to  the 
operation  of  farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises 
by  the  borrower; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  used  for  the 
annual  production  of  crops  or  livestock, 
pledge  such  crops  or  livestock  and  any  other 
property  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  loan; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  real  estate  loan, 
pledge  real  estate  to  secure  such  loan;  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  secured  by  chat- 
tels whose  loss  would  Jeopardize  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  Government,  insure  such 
chattels  against  hazards  customarily  cov- 
ered by  Insurance  In  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

"(b)  If  a  borrower  provides  security  for  ^ 
loan  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  the  consolidation,  reschedul- 
ing, reamortization,  or  deferral  of  the  loan 
under  section  309  that  the  borrower  provide 
additional  security  for  the  loan. 

"(c)  If  a  borrower  conveys  real  property  to 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  a  loan 
made  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  Ixjrrower  to  redeem  the 
rights  of  the  borrower  In  the  property  at 
any  time  during  the  five  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  conveyance.". 

CONrORMIItC  AMENDMXHTS 

See.  4.  (aMl)  Section  313  (as  redesignated 
by  section  3(2)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  subtitle  B"  after  "this 
subtitle"  each  place  it  appears  In  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  the  third  sen- 
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tence  of  subsection  (c).  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d).  and  subsection  (f)(1): 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  309A"  in  sub- 
section (f)(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  323":  and 

(C)  by  strililng  out  section  308.  the  last 
sentence  of  section  306(aKl).  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  307"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (g)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  312,  the  last  sentence 
of  section  321(aMl),  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  322". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  314  (as 
redesignated  by  section  3(2)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  309A(a) ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
323(a)". 

(3)  Section  321(a)(7)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sections  304(b).  310B.  and  312(b), 
(c).  and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  325". 

(4)  Section  322  (as  redesignated  by  section 
3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  in  paragraph 
(SKA): 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "sections  304(b), 
306(a)(1).  and  310B"  in  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  321(a)<l) 
and  325":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  authorities  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are— 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  section  321(a)(1)  re- 
lating to  loans  for  recreational  develop- 
ments and  essential  community  facilities: 

"(ii)  section  321(a)(  15): 

"(iii)  clause  (1)  of  section  325(a):  and 

"(iv)  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
325.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  306"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  321". 

(5)  Section  323  (as  redesignated  by  section 
3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  304(b). 
306(a)(1),  306(a)(14).  310B.  and  312(b)"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  321(aKl). 
321(a)(14).  and325": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  309(a)"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  313(a)": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  306(aKl)"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  321(a)(1)":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  308"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  312":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "sections  306(a)  and 
310B"  in  subsection  (g)(8)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  321(a)  and  325". 

(6)  Section  324  (as  redesignated  by  section 
3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  308  and  309.  the  last  sentence  of 
section  306(a)(1).  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  307"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  312  and  313.  the  last  sentence  of 
section  321(a)(1),  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  322". 

(7)  Section  325(d)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  304(b),  310B, 
and  312(b)"  each  place  it  appears  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  aind  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  section  304.  or  sec- 
tion 312"  in  paragraph  (5). 


(8)  Section  331B  (7  U.S.C.  1981b)  (as 
added  by  section  605  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
258:  98  Stat.  139))  is  repealed. 

(9)  Section  333  (7  U.S.C.  1983)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "thU  title"  in  the 
matter  preceding  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  B": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "sections  306.  310B.  314. 
and  321(aM2)"  and  insening  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  321.  325.  and  327":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ":  and  for  loans  under 
section  321(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  require 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  (»inmlt- 
tee  as  to  the  making  or  insuring  of  the 
loan": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a 
borrower  under  section  310D  of  this  title, 
the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  section  302  of  this  title)"  in  sutMec- 
tion  (c):  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  B"  in 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subtitle  B". 

(10)  Section  338(e)  (7  U.S.C.  1988)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  B"  after  "subtitle 
A". 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (7 
U.S.C.  1992)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  304(b).  306<aKl).  310B.  312(b).  or 
312(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 321(a)(1)  or  325". 

(12)  Section  346  (7  U.S.C.  1994)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  607  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-258: 
98  Stat.  140))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b).  (d),  and  (e)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
607(cK6)  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  (7  U.S.C.  2204b(c)(6))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  306(aK12)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
321(aM12)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act". 

(2)  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved April  20.  1973  (15  U.S.C.  636  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  No  portion  of  any  loan  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  April  20.  1973  under  sections  7(b)  (1). 
(2).  or  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(b)  (1).  (2).  or  (4))  shall  be  subject 
to  cancellation  under  the  provisions  of  any 
law.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  647(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Act.  and". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  7(bM3)  of 
the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  (16  U.S.C.  2106(b)(3))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  306(a)(7)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
321(a)(7)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act". 

(5)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  loans  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
April  11.  1970  (25  U.S.C.  488),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sections  308  and  309,  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(c). 
1928.  1929)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  312  and  313,  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act". 


(B)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (25  U.S.C.  492)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  307(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  F'armers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  as  amended."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  322(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act". 

(6)(A)  Section  515(b)(4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1485(bK4))  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  309  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  308  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961,  including  the  authority 
In  section  309(fKl)  of  that  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  313  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  312  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  Including  the  authority  in  section 
313(fKl)of  such  Act". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  517(b)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1487(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(7  U.S.C.  1929)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(section  313  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act)". 

(7)  Section  901(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  3122(b))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  306(aK7)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  321(aX7)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act". 

(8)  Section  415(c)  of  the  New  Communi- 
ties Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3914(c))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  306(a)(2)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
321(aK2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act". 

(9)  Section  718(c)  of  the  Urban  Growth 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  4519(c))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  306(aH2)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farmers  Home  Administration  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  321(aK12) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act". 

(10)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  313(a)  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5153(aK5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act:". 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  213(cHl) 
of  the  Biomass  E^nergy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  1980  (42  use.  8813(c)(1))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  309  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
313  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  309A  of  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
323  of  such  Act". 

Brief  Section-by-Sectioh  Amalysis— "Con- 
solidates AcRicxaTTTRAi.  Adjustment  Loan 
Act  or  1985" 

Section  302.  Includes  the  definitions  to  be 
used  in  the  act  establishing  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Loan  program.  The  section 
maintains  definitions  found  In  current  law. 

Section  303.  Establishes  application  re- 
quirements for  applicants,  maintaining  the 
credit  elsewhere  test.  To  maintain  continui- 
ty and  avoid  confusion,  the  changes  that 
the  bill  makes  in  application  requirements 
are  only  those  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
overall  purix>8e  of  the  Act.  which  is  to  con- 
solidate seven  loan  programs  into  one. 

Section  304.  Establishes  a  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  approving  applications. 

Section  305.  Establishes  eligibility  require- 
ments for  applicants,  maintaining  most  re- 


quirements found  in  current  law.  Eligibility 
requirements  for  corporations  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  same 
eligibility  process  and  the  same  set  of  regu- 
lations will  apply,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  a  producer  seeks  a  loan  (except 
rural  youth  loans),  thus  greatly  streamlin- 
ing the  loan  operation. 

Section  306.  This  section  sets  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  consolidated  loan.  The  pur- 
poses for  the  new  Agricultural  Adjustment 
loan  Include  the  purposes  found  currently 
In  the  operating,  farm  ownership,  soil  and 
water,  economic  emergency,  limited  re- 
source, recreation,  and  rural  youth  loan  pro- 
grams. (The  emergency  loan  [EMI  program 
is  not  included.)  The  accumulated  loan  pur- 
poses expand  loan  flexibility  within  a  single 
loan  program.  Rigid  divisions  between  loan 
programs  will  be  eliminated,  which  in  turn 
will  accelerate  the  loan  process,  reduce  pa- 
perwork, minimize  borrower  confusion,  and 
improve  FmHA  efficiency. 

Section  307.  Establishes  a  total  loan  limit 
of  J500.000  for  Agricultural  Adjustment 
loans,  for  both  insured  and  guaranteed 
loans.  No  division  is  required  among  the  sev- 
eral loan  purposes.  Under  the  bill,  rural 
youth  loans  may  not  exceed  $10,000.  A 
single  loan  limit  will  emphasize  a  consolida- 
tion of  these  aforementioned  farm  loan  pro- 
grams. Currently,  insured  operating  loans 
have  a  $100,000  limit,  guaranteed  at 
$200,000.  Insured  farm  ownership  loans 
have  a  limit  of  $200,000.  guaranteed  at 
$300,000. 

Section  308.  Allows  SecreUry  discretion  in 
setting  loan  interest  rates.  Limited  resource 
interest  rates  would  be  the  greater  of  5  per- 
cent or  a  rate  5  percent  below  the  regular 
esUblished  rate  set  by  the  Secretary.  Au- 
thority for  limited  resource  graduation  is  in- 
cluded. Loan  repayment  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  In  current  law. 

Section  309.  Establishes  conditions  for 
loan  consolidation,  rescheduling,  reamorti- 
zation  and  deferral.  Once  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  will  be  required  to 
accept  loan  servicing  if  financial  stress  is 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control.  The  Secretary  would  be  prohibited 
from  requiring  repayment  ability  as  a  condi- 
tion for  loan  servicing  for  any  loan  other 
than  the  loan  or  loans  being  serviced.  Loans 
which  are  rescheduled,  reamortized.  or  con- 
solidated will  reUin  the  interest  rate  in  the 
original  note  or  the  current  rate,  whichever 
is  lower. 

Section  310.  Establishes  the  security  re- 
quirements for  an  Agricultural  Adjustment 
loan.  The  Secretary  would  be  prohibited 
from  requiring  additional  security  as  a  con- 
dition for  loan  consolidation,  rescheduling, 
reamortizalion,  or  deferral.  In  making  loans, 
the  Secretary  could  take  as  collateral  only 
that  necessary  to  secure  the  loan.  Any  real 
property  forfeited  could  be  redeemed  by  the 
borrower  within  5  years. 

Upon  default,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  a  separate  loan  to  the  bor- 
rower to  cover  the  borrowers  principal  resi- 
dence, thereby  allowing  the  borrower  to 
retain  possession  of  his  home. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C. 
1983),  relating  to  civil  actions  for  dep- 
ravation of  rights,  to  limit  the  applica- 
bility of  that  statute  to  laws  relating 
to  equal  rights,  and  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial defense  to  the  liability  of  political 


subdivisions  of  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

MTTNICIPAL  LIABILITY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  post-Civil  War  Reconstruction  era, 
the  42d  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1871  to  protect  persons 
from  the  Deprivation  imder  the  color 
of  State  law,  "of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  The  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted in  1874,  contained  a  remedial 
provision,  now  42  U.S.C.  1983.  for  se- 
curing these  rights.  I  am  in  strong 
agreement  with  the  intent  of  these 
laws— to  guarantee  to  every  American 
the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  providing  for  equal  rights. 
Indeed,  I  feel  one  of  our  most  sacred 
obligations  is  to  insure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

However,  over  the  past  23  years,  due 
to  a  pair  of  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings that  have  caused  literal  havoc  in 
the  interpretation  of  section  1983,  a 
virtual  explosion  has  occurred  in  the 
number  of  suits  brought  under  that 
section. 

In  1961,  according  to  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  U.S.  courts,  270  civil 
rights  cases  were  brought  In  Federal 
courts;  this  figure  and  those  following 
exclude  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party.  Unfortunately,  sta- 
tistics are  not  available  on  specifically 
the  number  of  section  1983  cases 
brought  in  Federal  courts,  but,  in 
practice,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
cases  are  suits  against  State  and  local 
governments,  virtually  all  of  which 
allege  a  section  1983  claim.  By  1976 
the  nimiber  of  these  suits  had  leaped 
to  10,585;  in  addition,  6,958  State  pris- 
oners suits  were  brought— all  of  which 
would  be  section  1983  suits;  habeas 
corpus  suits  are  not  included  in  this 
figure.  During  1984  the  number  of 
civil  rights  suits  brought  In  Federal 
court  had  increased  to  19,299,  plus 
18,034  State  prisoners  suits.  Therefore, 
between  1976  and  1984  the  number  of 
civil  rights  suits  brought  in  Federal 
court— still  excluding  suits  in  which 
the  United  States  was  party— per  year 
increased  from  17.543  to  37,333.  a  113- 
percent  increase. 

Thus,  a  very  conservative  estimate 
would  indicate  that  30,000  suits  were 
brought  alleging  section  1983  claims 
against  State  and  local  governments  or 
officials  in  1984  alone.  Some  would  es- 
timate the  number  to  be  closer  to 
33,000.  An  extremely  large  amoimt  of 
taxpayer  money  must  be  spent  to 
merely  defend  States  and  municipali- 
ties in  these  suits. 

This  explosion  of  civil  rights  law- 
suits was  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
two  Supreme  Court  cases,  which  in  re- 
ality had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
anyone's  constitutional  rights.  The 
following  is  an  explanation  of  the 
cases  as  well  as  their  undesired  effects. 


In  the  case  of  Maine  v.  Thibqutot,  448  U.S. 
1  (1980),  the  Court  expressly  ruled,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  that  the  phrase  "and  laws" 
was  intended  by  Congress  to  provide  a  sec- 
tion 1983  remedy  for  deprivations  of  rights 
secured  by  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
Civil  actions  may  now  be  brought  against 
State  and  local  officials  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983  based  on  violations  of  laws  which  have 
no  relevance  whatsoever  to  deprivations  of 
constitutional  or  statutory  equal  rights. 

In  Owen  v.  City  of  Independence,  445 
U.S.  622  (1980),  the  court  held  that 
local  governmental  entities  may  not 
assert  the  gCKXi  faith  of  their  agent  as 
a  defense  to  liability  under  section 
1983  suits.  In  other  words,  a  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  liable  in  damages  for 
violating  a  constitutional  right  that 
was  unknown  when  the  event  oc- 
curred. 

The  buxdens  imposed  by  these  hold- 
ings will  be  onerous.  At  the  very  least, 
our  crowded  courts  will  become  even 
more  crowded;  our  tax  dollars  will  in- 
creasingly be  spent  in  damages  suits 
instead  of  providing  needed  services. 
Fiulher,  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  paranoid  to  the  point  of 
paralysis  lest  their  action  or  inaction 
be  later  interpreted  as  unconstitution- 
al and  thus  subject  to  costly  damage 
suits. 

The  court  has  been  careful  to  point 
out  in  many  of  its  section  1983  cases, 
including  Owen  and  Thiboutot,  that 
Congress  could,  if  it  chose  to  do  so, 
modify  the  statute  or  limit  its  applica- 
tion to  certain  types  of  statutes.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
far  from  unimaginative  in  its  section 
1983  decisions  over  the  last  20  years, 
its  most  recent  interpretation  of  con- 
gressional silence  compels  us  to  let  our 
voice  be  heard  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Court's 
recent  rulings,  in  the  cases  of  Maine  v. 
Thiboutot  and  Owen  v.  City  of  Inde- 
pendence, involve  areas  of  the  law 
which  are  better  left  to  Congress  than 
to  judicial  activism.  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce some  relatively  simple,  yet  impor- 
tant amendments  to  42  U.S.C.  1983.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  my  amend- 
ments will  not  compromise  the  intent 
of  section  1983— to  provide  persons 
with  a  remedy  for  violations  of  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
providing  for  equal  rights. 

MAINE  VERSUS  THIBOUTOT 

The  Thiboutots  were  recipients  of 
AFDC  benefits  administered  by  the 
Maine  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices. The  amount  paid  to  the  family 
was  calculated  on  the  number  of  de- 
pendents of  Mr.  Thiboutots— three 
children  from  a  previous  marriage— 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ents he  and  his  present  wife  claimed. 
Their  petition  for  a  reassessment  of 
the  benefits  was  based  on  amounts  due 
them  as  parents  of  eight  children.  The 
Superior  Court  of  Maine,  in  an  order 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine,  required  the  agency 
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to  make  the  requested  changes  and 
adopt  new  policies  for  similar  cases. 

The  Court  observed  that  the  debate 
over  the  "scanty  legislative  history"  of 
section  1983  did  not  result  in  a  defini- 
tive answer  on  the  intended  scope  of 
section  1983.  Justice  Brennan,  writing 
for  the  majority  of  the  Court,  inter- 
preted the  "plain  language"  of  section 
1983  as  providing  a  broad  base  for 
claims  arising  not  only  out  of  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rights,  but  also 
out  of  statutory  rights  unrelated  to 
equal  rights.  Such  claims  are  not  limit- 
ed to  constitutional  rights  or  equal 
rights  created  by  statute,  reasons  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  because  the  section 
merely  states  "and  laws"  and  "Con- 
gress attached  no  modifiers"  to  ex- 
plain what  type  of  laws  were  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  section. 

The  result  is  that  a  cause  of  action 
under  section  1983  may  now  rest  on 
the  violation  or  deprivation  of  any 
rights  secured  by  any  statute.  In  other 
words,  a  disgnintled  citizen,  feeling 
that  an  official  deprived  him  or  her  of 
some  benefit  under  a  program  provid- 
ed for  by  Federal  law,  may  sue  that  of- 
ficial for  damages  under  section  1983. 
Prior  to  this  decision,  section  1983 
cases  only  involved  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  which 
provided  for  equal  rights.  Now,  the 
Court  has  transformed  this  remedy 
into  a  catchall  cause  of  action  for  the 
redress  of  any  infringement  of  statuto- 
ry rights. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
Powell,  joined  by  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justice  Rehnquist,  stated  that  the 
"legislative  history  alone  refutes  the 
Court's  interpretation  of  section 
1983,"  and,  further,  that  "until  today 
this  court  never  had  held  that  section 
1983  encompasses  all  purely  statutory 
claims." 

coif ssQuofCES  or  THIBOnrOT 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  court's 
interpretation  of  legislative  history 
and  legal  precedent  are  correct,  an  as- 
sumption that  is  questionable  at  t>est, 
the  devastating  effect  of  the  decision 
in  Thiboutot  on  our  State  and  local 
governments  would  necessitate  our 
action. 

Commenting  on  the  ruling  in  77ii- 
boutot,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
that  the  decision: 

Couldn't  do  more  harm  If  It  were  deliber- 
ately designed  to  subvert  the  federal  system 
and  bankrupt  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  do  not  think  this  statement  is  too 
far  off  the  mark. 

Justice  Powell  Ulustrates  the  new 
areas  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
court's  extension  of  liability.  I  include 
the  appendix  to  his  opinion  at  this 
point,  because  of  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  extent  to  which 
this  holding  will  intrude  into  the  per- 
formance of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment activities. 

Note  the  wide  range  of  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  list: 


A  small  sample  of  statutes  that  arguably 
could  give  rise  to  S  1983  actions  after  today 
may  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  "civil 
rights"  created  by  the  Court's  decision.  The 
relevant  enactments  typically  fall  into  one 
of  three  categories:  (A)  regulatory  programs 
in  which  States  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate, either  by  establishing  their  own  plans 
of  regulation  that  meet  conditions  set  out  in 
federal  statutes,  or  by  entering  Into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  federal  officials:  (B) 
resource  management  programs  that  may 
be  administered  by  cooperative  agreements 
between  federal  and  state  agencies:  and  (C) 
grant  programs  in  which  federal  agencies 
either  subsidize  state  or  local  welfare  plans 
that  meet  federal  standards. 

A.  joiirr  RxctTuiToaY  bmvkavors 

1.  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act.  M  Stat.  973  (1972).  as  amend- 
ed, 7  use.  li  136  et  seq.:  see.  e.g.,  7  UAC. 
it  136u.  13Sv. 

2.  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974,  88 
Stat.  2148  (1975).  7  U.S.C.  i|  2801-2813;  see 
7  U.S.C.  {  2808. 

3.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Antiqui- 
ties Act,  49  SUt.  6M  (1935).  as  amended,  16 
U.S.C.  ii  461-467;  see  16  U.S.C.  i  462(e). 

4.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Coordination  Act,  48 
SUt.  401  (1934).  as  amended.  16  UJ3.C. 
S  661-666c:  see  16  U.S.C.  i  661. 

5.  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act,  79 
SUt.  1125  (1965).  as  amended.  16  UJ3.C. 
i  757a-757d;  see  16  U.S.C.  {  757a(e). 

6.  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burroe 
Act,  85  SUt.  649  (1971).  as  amended.  16 
U.S.C.  i{  1331-1340:  see  16  U.S.C.  i  1336. 

7.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972. 
86  SUt.  1027,  as  amended.  U.S.C.  S{  1361- 
1407;  see  16  U.S.C.  I  1379. 

8.  Wagner-Peyser  National  Employment 
System  Act,  48  SUt.  113  (1933),  29  UJS.C. 
tt  49  et  seq:  see  29  U.S.C.  i  49g  (employ- 
ment of  farm  laborers). 

9.  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977.  91  SUt.  447.  30  UJ5.C. 
{}  1201-1328:  see  30  U.S.C.  }  1253. 

10.  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  AmendmenU 
of  1935.  49  SUt.  548,  as  amended.  49  U.S.C. 
i  11502(aK2)  (enforcement  of  highway 
transporUtion  law). 

B.  RXSOURCS  MAlf  ACKMXNT 

1.  Laws  involving  the  administration  and 
management  of  national  parks  and  scenic 
areas:  e.g..  Act  of  May  15.  1965,  |  6.  79  SUt. 
111.  16  U.S.C.  |281e  (Nee  Perce  National 
HUtorical  Park):  Act  of  Sept.  21.  1959.  |  3. 
73  SUt.  591.  16  U.S.C.  |  410u  (Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park);  Act  of  Oct.  20. 
1973.  I  4,  86  SUt.  1302.  16  U.S.C.  i  460bb- 
3(b)  (Mulr  Woods  National  Monument). 

2.  Laws  involving  the  administration  of 
forest  lands:  e.g..  Act  of  March  1.  1911,  |  2. 
36  SUt.  961.  16  U.S.C.  i|  663;  Act  of  Aug.  29, 
1935.  ch.  808.  49  SUt.  963,  16  UJB.C.  ||  5«7a- 
567b. 

3.  Laws  involving  the  construction  and 
management  of  water  proJecU:  e.g..  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  |  301.  72  SUt.  319.  43 
U.S.C.  i  390b;  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
II  4,  8.  45  SUt.  1058.  1062  (1938).  aa  amend- 
ed 43  U.8.C.  11  617c  617g:  Riven  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899.  I  9,  30  SUt.  1151.  33  U.S.C. 
1401. 

4.  National  Trails  System  Act.  82  SUt.  919 
(1968).  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  ||  1241-1249; 
see  16  U.S.C.  1 1346(h). 

5.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendment  of  1978.  |  308.  92  SUt.  653.  43 
U.S.C.  1 1345  (oU  leasing). 

C.  ORAMT  ntOOKAMS 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  welfare,  unem- 
ployment, and  medical  assistance  programs 


esUbllshed  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  these 
may  Include: 

I.  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  78  SUt.  703.  as 
amended.  7  U.S.C.  113011-3025;  see.  e.g..  7 
U.S.C.  ii  3030e- 3030(g). 

3.  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
|603(dKl).  73  SUt.  698.  as  amended.  15 
U.S.C.  1636(d). 

3.  Education  AmendmenU  of  1978.  92 
Stat.  2153.  as  amended.  20  U.S.C.  ||  2701  et 
seq.;  see.  e.g..  20  U.S.C.  II  2734.  2902. 

4.  Federal-Aid  Highway  legislation,  e.g..  21 
U.S.C.  11  128.  131. 

5.  Comprehensive  Elmployment  and  Train- 
ing Act  Amendments  of  1978,  92  Stat.  1909, 
29  U.S.C.  11801  et  seq.;  see.  e.g.,  39  U.S.C. 
11823.824. 

6.  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
added.  88  SUt.  653  (1974),  as  amended.  42 
U.S.C.  I  1437  et  seq.;  see  e.g..  42  U.S.C. 
II  1437d(c).  1437J. 

7.  National  School  Lunch  Act.  60  SUt.  230 
(1946).  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  ||  1751  et  seq.; 
see.  e.g..  42  U.S.C.  |  1758. 

8.  Public  works  and  Economic  develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  79  SUt.  552.  as  amended. 
42  U.S.C.  II  3121  et  seq.;  see.  e.g.,  42  UAC. 
113132.  315a.  3343. 

9.  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979.  93  SUt.  1167.  42  U.S.C.  113701-3797; 
see  e.g.  42  U.S.C.  H  3742,  3744(c). 

10.  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  88  SUt.  1109.  as  amend- 
ed, 43  U.S.C.  115601  et  seq.;  see,  e.g..  43 
U.S.C.  I  5633. 

II.  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  of  1976.  90  SUt.  1135.  as  amended.  43 
U.S.C.  116801  et  seq.:  see.  e.g..  43  U.S.C. 
116805.6836. 

13.  Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance 
and  BUI  of  RIghU  Act.  89  SUt.  486  (1975). 
as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  II  6001  et  seq.;  see. 
e.g..  116011,6063. 

13.  Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of 
1964.  78  SUt.  302.  as  amended.  49  U.S.C. 
II 1601  et  seq.:  see  e.g..  {|  1602,  1604(gKm). 

Now,  "virtually  every  *  *  •  program, 
together  with  the  State  officials  who 
sulminister  [them]  becomes  subject  to 
Federal  judicial  oversight  at  the 
behest  of  a  single  citizen,  even  if  such 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  never  would  have  been 
countenanced  when  these  programs 
were  adopted."  See  Chapman  v. 
Huston  Welfare  Rights  Org..  441  U.S. 
600.  645  (1978),  (concurring  opinion. 
Justice  Powell). 

Ironically,  with  the  expenses  of  in- 
creased litigation  and  court-ordered 
spending  that  will  accompany  this  de- 
cision, l(x^  governments  will  be  less 
able  to  Implement  Federal  programs 
than  they  were  before  the  ruling  in 
Thiboutot. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  person 
should  be  left  without  a  remedy  when 
a  State  official  harms  him  in  violation 
of  a  Federal  statute.  In  1980,  Congress 
abolished  the  amount-in-controversy 
requirement  for  Federal  question  ju- 
risdiction. This  means  that  any  person 
has  access  to  Federal  courts  on  the 
basis  of  a  violation  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute. If  the  Federal  statute  does  not 
specifically  grant  such  access,  it  can  be 
implied  from  congressional  intent 
under  the  doctrines  of  Cort  v.  Ash,  an- 
other   Supreme    Court    safeguard    to 


guarantee  violations  of  Federal  rights 
have  a  remedy.  Because  Injured  per- 
sons can  get  into  Federal  court  with- 
out resort  to  42  U.S.C.  1983  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law,  the  primary  sig- 
nificance of  the  Thiboutot  decision  be- 
comes monetary.  By  alleging  a  civil 
rights  violation  under  Thiboutot,  law- 
yers may  become  eligible  for  court- 
awarded  attorney  fees,  even  though 
Congress  has  decided  not  to  provide  a 
fee-shifting  provision  for  the  violated 
Federal  statute.  Thiboutot  has  become 
a  way  for  lawyers  to  get  easy  compen- 
sation, instead  of  a  way  to  vindicate 
Federal  rights.  Those  rights  can  be  ad- 
judicated in  Federal  court  without 
Thiboutot  It  only  makes  sense  for 
Congress  to  limit  this  "back  door" 
means  of  shifting  legal  fees  to  viola- 
tions of  traditional  civil  rights. 

Justice  Powell  summed  up  the  effect 
of  the  Thiboutot  decision: 

No  one  can  predict  the  extent  to  which 
litigation  from  today's  decision  will  harass 
SUte  and  local  officials;  nor  can  one  foresee 
the  number  of  new  filings  In  our  already 
overburdened  courts.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  these  consequences  will  be  substantial. 

As  we  all  know,  our  local  govern- 
ments face  the  problem  of  providing 
services  to  the  public  with  limited 
budgets.  Our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  already  strapped.  Why 
should  we  leave  them  in  a  tighter 
straitjacket? 

PROPOSES  AMENOMZHT 

My  amendment  to  section  1983 
would  add  the  words  "and  by  any  law 
providing  for  equal  rights"  in  the 
place  of  the  ambiguous  and  broad 
"and  laws"  language.  The  text  would 
then  read: 

Every  person  who,  under  color  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regtilation, 
custom,  or  usage,  of  any  state  or  terri- 
tory, subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subject- 
ed, any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
other  person  within  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights  privileges,  or  immunities  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution  and  by  any 
law  providing  for  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens or  of  all  persons  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  party  injured  in  an  action 
at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  redress. 

This  wording  would  provide  that  sec- 
tion 1983  actions  be  based  on  depriva- 
tions of  those  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  those  laws  which 
provide  for  equal  rights.  Thus,  State 
and  local  governments  would  not  face 
the  harassment  that  is  sure  to  follow 
the  decision  in  Thiboutot,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  civil  rights  of  individ- 
uals will  be  protected  as  Congress 
originally  intended. 

OWEN  VERSUS  cm  or  ihdependehce 

In  this  decision,  a  dismissed  city 
police  chief  sued  the  city,  city  manag- 
er, and  city  council  for  violating  his 
due  process  rights.  The  Supreme 
Court,  reversing  the  court  of  appeals. 


held  that  the  city  was  liable  to  the 
police  chief  because  its  ordinance  al- 
lowing his  summary  dismissal  was  un- 
constitutional and  contravened  the 
Court's  holdings  in  Roth  v.  Board  of 
Regents,  408  U.S.  564  (1972)  and  Perry 
v.  Sindermann,  408  U.S.  593  (1972). 
These  decisions  had  been  handed 
down  after  the  actions  taken  by  the 
city  of  Independence.  Therefore,  the 
district  court  had  allowed  a  good  faith 
defense  because  the  city  and  its  offi- 
cials could  not  have  anticipated  the 
Supreme  Court's  future  interpreta- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  disallowed  the 
good  faith  defense  and  held  the  city 
liable  even  though  it  had  no  way  of 
predicting  the  Court's  actions.  The 
Court  reasoned  that  since  Congress 
was  silent  on  municipal  immunity,  no 
immunity  was  intended. 

Justice  Powell.  Joined  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  Justice  Rehnquist,  and  Justice 
Stewart,  stated  in  dissent: 

This  strict  llabUity  approach  Inexplicably 
departs  from  this  court's  prior  decisions 
under  section  1983  and  runs  counter  to  the 
concerns  of  the  42d  Congress  when  it  en- 
acted the  sUtute.  The  court's  ruling  also  Ig- 
nores the  vast  weight  of  common-law  prece- 
dent as  well  as  the  current  sUte  of  munici- 
pal Immunity. 

The  dissenters  also  noted  that— 

Municipalities  .  .  .  have  gone  in  two  short 
years  from  atisolute  immunity  under  section 
1983  to  strict  liability. 

COHSR9T7KHCE8  OP  OWm 

Again,  even  if  we  accept  the  ques- 
tionable use  of  legislative  history  and 
legal  precedent,  the  policy  consider- 
ations of  this  ruling  force  us  to  act. 
The  ruling  is  not  only  unfair  in  hold- 
ing a  city  responsible  for  violating  a 
right  which  first  came  into  existence 
after  the  city  acted,  but  it  is  also  detri- 
mental in  shaclding  local  governments 
with  the  need  to  predict  future  Feder- 
al court  decisions.  In  this  ruling,  the 
Court  has  administered  what  could  be, 
for  many  of  our  local  governments,  a 
fatal  dose  of  municipal  immobiliza- 
tion. 

While  the  Court  could  find  no 
reason  for  any  immunity  for  local  gov- 
ernments, it  has  given  nimierous  rea- 
sons for  immunity  to  government  offi- 
cials such  as  judges,  police  officers, 
school  board  members,  prison  officials, 
and  prosecutors.  In  Owen,  the  Court 
stated  that— 

We  concluded  that  overriding  consider- 
ations of  public  policy  nevertheless  demand- 
ed that  the  official  be  given  a  measure  of 
protection  from  personal  liability 

The  Court's  justification  for  individ- 
ual immunity  was— 

That  the  threat  of  personal  monetary  li- 
ability will  Introduce  an  unwarranted  and 
unconscionable  consideration  into  the  deci- 
sion making  process,  thus  paralyzing  the 
governing  official's  decisiveness  and  destort- 
Ing  his  Judgment  on  matters  of  public 
policy. 


Justice  Harlan  also  listed  reasons  for 
granting  immujiity  to  government  offi- 
cials: 

Officials  of  government  should  be  free  to 
exercise  their  duties  unembarrassed  by  the 
fear  of  damage  suits  In  respect  of  acU  done 
in  the  course  of  those  duties— sutu  which 
would  consume  time  and  energies  which 
would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  government 
service  .  .  .  Borr  v.  Matteo.  360  U.S.  564. 

The  Court  stated  that  these  consid- 
erations did  not  apply  when  the 
damage  award  comes  from  the  public 
treasury  instead  of  the  official's 
pocket. 

With    such    reasoning,    the    Court 
must  assume  that  our  State  and  1(X^ 
governments  are  guided  by  irresponsi- 
ble individuals  who  would  be  prudent 
with  their  own  money  but  would  not 
flinch   at   the   risk   of   depleting   the 
public  treasury.  This  type  of  official  is 
not    characteristic    of    the    men    and 
women  I  have  associate  with,  in  Utah 
and  throughout  the  country,  who  take 
seriously  their  trust  over  the  taxpay- 
er's money.  State  and  local  leaders  like 
these  will  be  forced  to  continually  look 
over  their  shoulder  and  into  the  mind 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  to  determine 
future    decisions— lest    ruinous    judg- 
ments   threaten    municipal    solvency. 
Each  decision  will  be  made  with  con- 
stant consideration  of  section  1983  li- 
ability, and  officials  will  no  doubt  feel 
the  pressure  of  accoimtability  to  citi- 
zens and  colleagues  for  costly  Judg- 
ments. Also,  small  towns,  where  re- 
tained   (»unsel     is    an    unaffordable 
luxury,  will  now  be  forced  to  cut  back 
on  services  to  try  to  protect  them- 
selves   by    retaining    counsel.    Do    all 
these  concerns  not  introduce  "an  im- 
warranted  and  unconscionable  consid- 
eration into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess?" Since  a  municipality's  actions  are 
essentially  the  actions  of  its  chief  offi- 
cials and  since  most  of  our  local  offi- 
cials are  conscientious  in  their  stew- 
ardship over  public  fimds,  I  see  little 
logic  in  distinguishing  between  the  ac- 
tions of  the  municipality  and  the  acts 
of  the  Individual  officials:  therefore, 
the  dire  effects  that  the  Court  sees  in 
a  lack  of  immunity  for  an  Individual 
official  also  apply  to  the  lack  of  mu- 
nicipal Immunity. 

The  Court  also  reasoned  that  the 
municipality's  liability  for  constitu- 
tional violations  Is  a  proper  <»ncem  of 
Its  officials.  I  certainly  agree  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals 
should  be  of  the  utmost  concern  In  the 
decisions  of  municipalities  and  that 
they  should  be  liable  for  violations  of 
existing  constitutional  rights,  but  I  do 
not  agree  that  municipalities  should 
be  immobilized  by  rights  that  have  not 
been  Invented  yet.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  could  predict 
future  constitutional  rights— in  the 
Owen  case,  for  example,  four  justices 
found  no  constitutional  violation  while 
five  found  that  there  was  a  violation. 
Local    governments    will    need    more 
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than  counsel,  they  will  need  a  crystal 
ball. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  provides  that  some 
Government  decisions  should  be  insu- 
lated from  review  by  the  courts.  A 
costly  damage  judgment  or  court-or- 
dered spending,  where  officials  have 
acted  in  good  faith,  represents  a  need- 
less intrusion  into  municipal  decision- 
making. As  Justice  Powell  noted  in 
Owen; 

The  allocation  of  public  resources  and  the 
operational  policies  of  the  government  itself 
are  activities  that  lie  peculiarly  within  the 
\  competence  of  the  executive  and  legislative, 
txxlies.  When  charting  those  policies,  a  local 
official  should  not  have  to  gauge  his  em- 
ployer's possible  liability  under  section  1983 
If  he  incorrectly— though  reasonably  and  in 
good  faith— forecasts  the  course  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Excessive  judicial  intnision  into 
such  decisions  can  only  distort  municipal 
decision-maJcing  and  discredit  the  courts. 
Qualified  immunity  would  provide  presump- 
tive protection  for  discretionary  acts,  while 
still  leaving  the  municipality  liable  for  bad 
faith  or  unreasonable  constitutional  depri- 
vations. 

Another  problem,  as  Justice  Powell 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sion in  this  case  is  completely  out  of 
step  with  the  prevailing  situation  of 
the  law  of  municipal  immunity  in  the 
States.  Most  States  have  some  form  of 
immunity,  the  most  common  being  a 
qualified  unmunity.  Only  five  States 
practice  the  form  of  blanket  immunity 
introduced  by  the  Court  in  Owen. 

Finally,  Judge  Learned  Hand  once 
observed: 

To  submit  all  officials,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  to  the  burden  of  a  trial 
and  to  the  Inevitable  danger  of  its  outcome, 
would  dampen  the  ardor  of  all  but  the  most 
resolute,  or  the  most  irresponsible,  in  the 
unflinching  discharge  of  their  duties.  Again 
and  again,  the  public  interest  calls  for 
action  which  may  turn  out  to  be  founded  on 
a  mistake,  in  the  face  of  which  an  official 
may  later  find  himself  hard  put  to  it  to  sat- 
isfy a  jury  of  his  good  faith.  There  must 
indeed  be  a  means  of  punishing  public  offi- 
cers who  have  been  truant  at  their  duties; 
but  that  is  quite  another  matter  from  ex- 
posing such  as  have  been  honestly  mistaken 
to  suit  by  anyone  who  has  suffered  from 
their  errors.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
answer  must  be  found  in  a  balance  between 
the  evils  Inevitable  in  either  alternative.  In 
this  instance  it  has  been  thought  in  the  end 
better  to  leave  unredressed  the  wrongs  done 
by  dishonest  officers  than  to  subject  those 
who  try  to  do  their  duty  to  the  constant 
dread  of  retaliation.  Gegoire  v.  BiddU,  177F. 
2d  579.  Ml.  Quoted  in  Barr  v.  Matteo. 

PROPOSES  AMKIfDIIENT 

In  its  Owen  decision,  the  Court  pro- 
vides for  municipal  liability  because 
Congress  had  not  provided  for  munici- 
pal immunity.  The  second  amendment 
which  I  propose  today  will  provide 
that  municipalities  and  othe;  political 
subdivisions  of  States  shall  have  a 
good  faith  defense  in  section  1983  ac- 
tions. This  new  section  on  the  liability 
of  political  subdivisions  will  read: 

No  civil  action  may  t>e  brought  against  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  under  this 


section  if  the  political  subdivision  acted  In 
good  faith  with  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
actions  of  the  political  subdivision  were  not 
in  violation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities secured  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
laws  providing  for  equal  rights  of  citizens  or 
persons. 

Section  1983  will  continue  to  allow 
recovery  when  there  had  been  an  in- 
tentional or  bad  faith  violation  by  the 
municipality,  or.  in  other  words,  when 
officials  "knew  or  should  have  known 
that  their  conduct  violated  the  consti- 
tutional norm."  (Procunier  v.  Navar- 
ette,  434  U.S..  a  562.)  Municipalities 
will  be  protected  when  they  have 
acted  in  good  faith.  This  amendment 
strikes  an  equitable  balance  between 
two  very  Important  considerations— 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individuals 
and  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
serve  all  the  people. 

STATUTE  OP  LIlCrTATIONS 

Over  the  past  20  to  25  years,  a  stark 
discrepancy  has  existed  as  to  which 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  uti- 
lized for  civil  rights  violations.  Federal 
judges  have  virtually  vacilated  from 
one  end  of  the  spectriun  to  the  other. 
One  court  requires  the  application  of 
the  limitation  of  the  State  wherein 
the  alleged  violation  occurred  (Briley 
V.  California,  564  F.2d  849;  Jennings  v. 
Shuman.  567  F.2d  1213).  while  another 
court  demands  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  the  forum 
State,  or  the  State  wherein  the  civil 
rights  violation  was  adjudicated  Uones 
V.  Bales,  480  P.2d  805).  Such  incon- 
gruency  and  unpredictability  by  the 
judicial  system  on  this  matter  has  led 
many  on  a  search  for  a  resolution;  a 
resolution  that  would  bring  order  and 
uniformity  to  the  present  lack  thereof. 

The  "rule"  generally  adhered  to  by 
the  Federal  courts  is  to  use  the  limita- 
tion of  the  State  wherein  the  violation 
was  perpetrated  (Jennings  v.  Shuman, 
567  F.2d  1213);  this  alone,  however, 
poses  a  major  problem.  Present  State 
limitations  extend  all  the  way  from 
180  days  (Warren  v.  Norman  Realty 
Co.,  375  F.Supp.  478),  to  15  years 
(.Qraffals  Gonzalez  v.  Oarcia  San- 
tiago, 550  F.2d  687).  depending  on  the 
location  and  the  offense.  For  example. 
If  one  were  to  be  tried  for  a  civil  rights 
infringement  in  Alabama,  a  1-year 
statute  of  limitations  would  most 
likely  be  used  (.BosheU,  v.  Alabama 
Mental  Health  Board,  473  F.2d  1369); 
if  tried  in  Louisiana,  the  general  10- 
year  "catch-all"  limitation  could  be  ap- 
plied (Heyn  v.  Board  of  Supervisors, 
417  F.Supp.  803);  If  In  the  common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  variability 
of  a  1-year  to  a  16-year  limitation 
would  be  entirely  possible  Graffala 
Gonzalez  v.  Garcia  Santiago,  550  F.2d 
687);  and  finally,  in  Colorado,  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions has  officially  been  declared  for 
some  offenses,  the  sky  could  essential- 
ly be  the  limit  fSalazar  v.  Dowd,  256  F. 
Supp.  220). 


In  referring  to  a  thoroughly  pre- 
pared analysis  by  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Feld. 
J.D.,  entitled.  "What  SUtute  of  Umi- 
tations  Is  Applicable  to  Civil  Rights 
Action  Brought  Under  42  U.S.C.S.  Sec- 
tion 1983."  we  find  that  fortunately, 
some  States,  seeking  to  establish  a 
common  ground  whereon  litigants  of 
all  section  1983  cases  can  meet,  have 
adopted  a  single  limitation,  thus  pro- 
viding a  most  needed  element  of  cer- 
tainty and  uniformity.  Other  States, 
however,  have  chosen  varying  statutes 
of  limitations  for  1983  cases.  "Depend- 
ing on  the  facts  of  the  case"  (Ameri- 
can Law  Reports,  vol.  45.  p.  553).  Such 
indecision  has  overwhelmed  our  al- 
ready encumbered  court  system  re- 
quiring virtually  a  separate  ruling  for 
each  individual  suit. 

I  draw  your  attention  now  to  three 
vividly  representative  cases  that  have 
recently  been  adjudicated.  The  lack  of 
judicial  limitation  uniformity  when 
rendering  a  final  opinion  will  become 
blatantly  obvious.  The  first  two  cases  I 
present  successively  to  show  the  lack 
of  direct  correlation  between  the  deci- 
sions. 

A  1978  Permsylvania  U.S.  District 
Court  ruling  held  that,  for  charges  of 
alleged  malicious  apprehension  and 
prosecution,  the  Pennsylvania  1-year 
statute  of  limitations  was  correctly  ap- 
plied (Kedra  v.  Philadelphia,  454 
F.Supp.  652).  As  contradictory  as  it 
may  seem,  an  identical  case  was  filed 
in  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
challenging  the  6-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations in  New  Jersey  for  similar  civil 
rights  violations.  The  New  Jersey  6- 
year  limitation  was  upheld  (Butler  v. 
Sinn,  423  F.2d  1116).  justifiably  cast- 
ing doubt  upon  the  Pennsylvania  1- 
year  limitation. 

Questions  quickly  arise  in  one's 
mind.  First,  who  is  right?  Second,  how 
can  such  disparity  exist  for  similar  of- 
fenses? And  third,  can  such  incon- 
gruency  between  State  statutes  lead  to 
an  orderly  consideration  of  limitation 
suits  on  the  Federal  level? 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  final  case  that  will 
further  leave  us  groping  for  stability 
and  a  solid  foundation  to  which  we 
can  refer  for  security. 

An  alleged  constitutional  rights  in- 
fringement was  adjudicated  in  the 
Second  District  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  court  stated,  and  I  quote, 
"that  a  section  1983  complaint  may 
contain  more  than  one  cause  of  action 
and  thus  may  require  the  borrowing 
and  the  application  of  more  than  one 
State  statute  of  limitations"  ( Williams 
v.  Walsh,  558  F.2d  667). 

Where  is  the  necessary  predictabil- 
ity, stability,  and  uniformity  that  will 
allow  our  court  system  to  be  freed  of 
the  onerous  burden  of  hearing  each 
individual  case,  and  then  subsequently 
try  to  determine  the  correct  statute  of 
limitations  to  apply  from  the  existing 
diverse  possibilities?  As  rhetorical  as 


this  question  may  appear,  the  situa- 
tion irrefutably  exists. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  uncer- 
tainty and  unpredictability,  not  to 
mention  the  vagaries  of  fruitless  litiga- 
tion, over  an  issue  easily  decided  by  a 
simple  exercise  of  legislative  line-draw- 
ing. I  propose  an  18-month  statute  of 
limitations  for  all  section  1983  viola- 
tions. Given  the  current  inconsisten- 
cies, plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  the 
courts  alike  would  benefit  from  the 
creation  of  a  uniform  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

EXHAUSTION 

Another  section  1983  problem  that 
demands  a  resolution  Is  the  apparent 
overzealousness  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  rule  on  cases  that  were  Initially  to 
be  reserved  for  States  and  their  adju- 
dicatory processes. 

During  the  proposal  and  subsequent 
enactment  of  the  Ku  Klux  Act  of 
1871.  presently  represented  in  the  42 
U.S.C.  1983  language.  Gen.  James  A. 
Garfield,  a  major  spokesman  on  the 
subject,  supported  the  bill  as  "so 
guarded  as  to  preserve  intact  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  States,  the  machinery 
of  the  State  governments,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal organizations  established 
under  State  laws." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  strin- 
gent controls  of  an  authoritative  Eng- 
lish monarch,  established  a  division  of 
powers  doctrine  that  was  to  be  inher- 
ent in  the  success  of  a  demoractic  re- 
public. 

The  venerable  Justice  Frankfurter 
grasped  the  careful  balance  struck  by 
the  42d  Congress  when  it  drafted  the 
1871  act.  The  act  conferred  upon  Fed- 
eral courts  the  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
State  officers  and  judges  acting 
under  color  of  State  law  "  from  deny- 
ing individuals  their  constitutional  en- 
titlements. When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  State  has  proven  its  willingness  to 
enforce  those  rights,  "it  is  to  the  State 
tribunals  that  individuals  within  a 
State  must  look  for  redress  against 
other  individuals  within  that  State;" 
365  U.S.  167.  238.  This  balance  struck 
in  1871  "reflects  to  no  small  degree 
the  recognition  that  to  no  small 
degree  the  effectiveness  of  the  legal 
order  depends  upon  the  infrequency 
with  which  it  solves  its  problems  by  re- 
sorting to  ultimate  determinations  of 
power."  Id.  at  241.  This  exhaustion 
provision  merely  restores  the  careful 
balance  enacted  by  the  42d  Congress 
and  permits  States  to  execute  their 
role  as  "primary  guardians  of  the  fun- 
damental security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty."  Id.  at  237. 

This  exhaustion  provisions  will  state 
that  "the  Federal  court  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction— in  section  1983  suits— 
unless  the  person  filing  such  action 
has  exhausted  all  administrative  and 
judicial  remedies  available  in  the 
courts  of  the  SUte."  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Justice  Powell  have  de- 


scribed how  this  provision  would  work 
In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  opinion: 

It  does  not  defeat  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion, it  merely  defers  It.  It  permit*  states  to 
correct  violations  through  their  own  proce- 
dures and  it  encourages  the  establishment 
of  such  procedures. 

In  other  words,  a  litigant  would  still 
have  ultimate  recourse  to  Federal 
courts  to  enforce  section  1983  rights, 
but  that  recourse  would  come  only 
after  the  SUte  had  first  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  violation.  If  the 
states  correction  is  not  adequate,  the 
Federal  court  would  have  jurisdiction 
to  take  the  case  and  decide  the  unre- 
solved issues.  This  does  not  extinguish 
any  rights  whatsoever,  but  merely  re- 
directs the  adjudication  to  State 
courts  in  the  first  instance. 

This  would  have  many  benefits.  For 
instance.  Federal  courts  would  profit 
from  the  detailed  factual  record  and 
earlier  legal  findings  of  State  Institu- 
tions. The  Issues  would  be  narrowed 
and  focused  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  Federal  bench.  Furthermore,  the 
States  familiarity  with  Its  own  laws 
and  regulations  would  facilitate  both 
flexibility  to  adapt  to  local  needs  and 
uniformity  In  statewide  administra- 
tion. In  the  words  of  a  Harvard  Law 
Review  article: 

Even  a  limited  exhaustion  rule  would  not 
only  serve  the  state's  interest  in  controlling 
its  own  affairs  and  correcting  its  officials 
but  could  also  increase  state  sensitivity  to 
federal  rights  and  encourage  implementa- 
tion of  adequate  procedural  responses  to 
constitutional  objections. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Evidently  tired  of  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  break  Its  silence  on  the  In- 
tended scope  of  42  U.S.C.  1983.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  deci- 
sions In  Maine  versus  Thlboutot  and 
Owen  versus  City  of  Independence 
which  will  severely  Impair  the  ability 
of  our  local  governments  to  serve  the 
people,  while  doing  little  for  individual 
constitutional  rights.  It  Is  most  essen- 
tial that  Congress  let  its  voice  be 
heard.  Justice  Rehnquist  foresaw  such 
a  need  in  his  dissenting  opinion  In 
Monell  versus  City  of  New  York  De- 
partment of  Social  Services: 

Only  Congress,  which  has  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  of  every  segment  of  this  diverse 
Nation,  is  equipped  to  consider  the  results 
of  such  a  drastic  change  in  the  law.  It  seems 
all  but  inevitable  that  It  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  after  today's  decision— Monell 
versus  City  of  New  York  Department  of 
Social  Services,  436  U.S.  858.715— dissenting 
opinions. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  a  few  observations  of 
Justice  Sandra  O'Connor  when  she 
was  still  a  State  court  Judge.  She 
noted: 

In  view  of  the  great  caseload  increase  in 
the  federal  courts  and  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  to  hold  down 
the  federal  budget,  one  would  think  that 
congressional  action  might  be  taken  to  limit 
Section  1983.  It  could  be  done  directly  or  in- 
directly by  limiting  or  disallowing  recovery 


of  attorney  fees.  Such  a  move  would  be  wel- 
comed by  state  courts,  as  well  as  state  legis- 
latures and  state  executive  officers.  22  W  & 
ML.Rev.  801.810(1981). 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  437.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Outpatient  Clinic 
to  be  located  In  Crown  Point.  IN.  as 
the  "Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.  Veterans' 
Administration  Outpatient  Clinic";  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ADAM  BEMJAMHf,  JR.  VETERANS' 
AOMINISTRATIOH  OUTPATIEWT  CLINIC 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration 
Outpatient  Clinic,  to  be  located  in 
Crown  Point.  IN.  as  the  Adam  Benja- 
min. Jr.  Veterans'  Administration  Out- 
patient Clinic. 

This  clinic  Is  badly  needed  in  north- 
western Indiana.  Presently,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Lakeside  Medical 
Center,  on  the  near  north  side  of  Chi- 
cago, is  the  closest  VA  facility  to  my 
constituents  In  northwestern  Indiana. 
It  Is  roughly  18  miles  from  the  area, 
and  it  Is  Inconvenient  and  sometimes 
very  difficult  for  ill  and  handicapped 
veterans  to  travel  through  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  city  to  the  center 
to  get  medical  care.  The  two  next 
nearest  facilities,  the  Westslde  Medi- 
cal Center  on  the  near  west  side  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Edward  Hines,  Jr. 
Hospital  In  west  Chicago,  are  over 
twice  as  far  from  northwestern  Indi- 
ana. 

This  new  outpatient  clinic  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  time  and  expense  of 
transportation  for  travel  to  these  cen- 
ters and  to  some  of  the  delays  caused 
by  their  workload.  Further,  the  new 
clinic  will  provide  badly  needed  jobs  In 
an  area  that,  as  of  Deceml)er  1984,  still 
suffered  from  15  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  believe  It  Is  only  fitting  and  appro- 
priate to  name  this  new  VA  clinic  after 
the  late  Adam  Benjamin.  Jr..  who 
served  the  residents  of  northwestern 
Indiana  In  Congress  for  nearly  6  years 
untU  his  untimely  death  in  September 
1982.  Adam  and  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  together  In 
1977.  and  It  was  my  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  work  with  him.  Even  though 
we  belonged  to  different  political  par- 
ties, we  had  many  areas  of  agreement. 
We  were  both  especially  proud  to 
serve  our  Indiana  constituents.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  joint  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  were  harmonious 
and  productive. 

Adam  Benjamin's  tragically  short 
life  was  dedicated  to  helping  those  In 
need  of  assistance.  The  veterans  of 
northwestern  Indiana  came  to  him 
with  a  particular  problem:  the  need  to 
assure  proper  health  care  In  a  VA  fa- 
cility reasonably  close  to  home.  In  No- 
vember 1981  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  Sul)commlttee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care   went  to 
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northwestern  Indiana  to  determine 
the  need  for  an  outpatient  clinic.  In 
May  1983,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion made  the  long-awaited  announce- 
ment that  they  intended  to  establish 
such  a  clinic  in  Crown  Point.  We  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  smooth 
completion  of  the  planning  stages  of 
this  clinic  and  to  a  groundbreaking  in 
early  1986. 

Since  the  VA's  announcement,  I, 
along  with  Senator  Lucah  and  Con- 
gressman HiLLis,  who  represents  Indi- 
ana's Fifth  District  and  Crown  Point, 
have  been  active  in  monitoring  the 
plans  for  and  progress  of  this  clinic.  As 
these  plans  move  toward  fruition,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  fitting  and  appropriate 
to  honor  Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.,  by 
naming  this  outpatient  clinic  after 
him.  Indeed,  this  clinic  will  stand  as  a 
symbol  for  all  Adam  stood  for  and  of 
his  indefatigable  work  on  behalf  of 
those  he  represented.  This  outpatient 
clinic  will  serve  to  honor  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  is  sorely  missed.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCoNNELL): 
S.  441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the 
withholding  rules  relating  to  certain 
parimutuel  wagering  payouts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PAKIMUTUEL  WITHHOLDING 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  for  the  past  8  years  has 
caused  serious,  unreasonable  problems 
for  a  segment  of  the  taxpaying  public 
as  well  as  for  productive  and  worth- 
while industry.  T\\is  legislation  would 
modify  the  current  parimutuel  with- 
holding tax. 

Horse  racing  is  a  sport  and  recrea- 
tion activity  in  37  States;  a  business 
which  rightfully  prides  itself  on  the 
double  accomplishment  of  entertain- 
ing some  80  million  fans  each  year 
while  contributing  billions  of  dollars 
annually  to  State  economies  through 
employment,  direct  tax  payments  and 
the  purchases  of  goods  and  services  by 
its  racetrack  and  breeding  farm  seg- 
ments. 

Parimutuel  withholding  is  a  unique 
aspect  of  this  unique  industry.  This 
preliminary  tax  payment  was  institut- 
ed in  1977  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  claimed 
many  bettors  were  winning  substantial 
amounts  of  money  at  racetracks,  but 
not  reporting  the  proceeds  on  their 
income  tax  forms.  As  a  result,  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  made  requiring  the  with- 
holding of  20  percent  of  any  racetrack 
payout  which  exceeded  $1,000  at  odds 
of  at  least  300  to  1. 

The  parimutuel  withholding  law  was 
built  on  a  foundation  of  shaky  as- 
sumptions and  inaccurate  estimates. 
Because  of  that,  it  has  failed  to 
produce  revenue  for  our  Government 


remotely  approaching  the  amounts 
originally  estimated.  Instead  it  has 
subjected  taxpayers  to  a  totally  un- 
warranted withholding  of  their 
money,  made  it  nearly  impossible  for 
them  to  get  those  dollars  back,  and  at 
the  same  time,  severely  hurt  the 
racing  and  breeding  business  so  impor- 
tant to  my  State  and  others. 

For  the  taxpayer,  parimutuel  pa- 
trons are  not  net  winners  In  their  wa- 
gering efforts  at  the  races,  regardless 
of  receiving  an  occasional  payout  on 
which  there  is  withholding.  Thus, 
they  do  not  owe  any  taxes.  What's 
more,  the  taxpayers  must  itemize  de- 
ductions in  order  to  claim  legitimate 
offsetting  losses  to  this  isolated  gain 
and  recoup  the  tax  dollars  lost 
through  withholding,  a  choice  which 
usually  is  not  practical  and  is  almost 
always  impossible  for  lower  income  in- 
dividuals. 

Finally,  if  itemizing  Is  possible,  the 
IRS  standards  for  substantiating  these 
losses  are  complex  and  unreasonable, 
to  the  point  where  complying  with 
them  would  require  a  fan  to  bring  an 
accountant  along  to  document  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  day  at  the  races. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  reporting 
system  has  always  been  in  place  at 
racetracks,  and  remains  so  today, 
which  informs  IRS  of  large  payouts 
without  the  need  for  withholding. 

The  damages  to  these  taxpayers,  the 
business  and  the  States  in  which  it 
exists  are  far  from  inconsequential. 
According  to  estimates  developed  by 
the  American  Horse  Council,  racing 
patrons  are  forced  to  relinquish  $67 
million  in  parimutuel  withholding 
payments  each  year.  Because  that 
money  is  taken  out  of  circulation,  wa- 
gering at  racetracks  drops  by  an  esti- 
mated $235  million  each  year.  And 
that  decrease  in  wagering  reduces 
State  tax  revenues  and  industry  re- 
ceipts by  an  estimated  $47  million  an- 
nually. 

The  fact  that  the  gains  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  from  this  withholding 
are  negligible,  especially  in  relation  to 
this  $47  million  loss  to  the  States  and 
their  horse  Industry,  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  attempt  to  rectify  this  in- 
equity. 

We  are  spinning  our  wheels  with 
this  law.  We  are  trying  to  squeeze  tax 
revenue  from  people  who  owe  no 
taxes,  at  least  not  for  the  activity  in 
question,  and  we  then  give  them 
almost  no  recourse  to  get  that  tax  pay- 
ment back.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
hurting  the  horse  racing  industry  and 
the  37  States  where  horse  racing  takes 
place. 

Considering  the  inequity  and 
damage  associated  with  this  seemingly 
insignificant  measure.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  it  is  worth  cor- 
recting. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  will 
raise  the  threshold  at  which  parimutu- 
el withholding  is  instituted  from  the 


current  $1,000  level  to  $5,000  in  annual 
increments  of  $1,000.  Coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Treasury  today  receives  very 
little  in  the  way  of  legitimate  tax  reve- 
nue from  withholding,  this  phaseln 
will  insure  that  the  revenue  effects,  if 
any,  of  the  legislation  will  be  truly  in- 
significant. 

More  Importantly,  it  will  reduce  the 
regressive  effects  of  the  current  law 
and  the  negative  impact  on  State  and 
industry  revenue  while  maintaining  a 
withholding  assessment  on  larger  pay- 
outs, those  most  likely  to  represent 
net  Income  to  the  recipients. 

This  correction  is  worthwhile  and 
necessary.  I  hope  that  even  those  of 
my  colleagues  not  familiar  with  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  importance  of  the 
racing  and  breeding  Industry  can  rec- 
ognize that  this  example  of  counter- 
productive tax  law  deserves  our  atten- 
tion and  action.* 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
I'm  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Ford,  to  introduce  legislation 
important  to  the  horse  racing  Industry 
in  Kentucky. 

The  parimutuel  withholding  law  in 
its  current  form  is  unfair  to  taxpayers, 
and  the  Industry.  The  bill  Senator 
Ford  and  I  are  Introducing  today  seeks 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  burden  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  have  to  bear. 

My  colleague  has  outlined  the  spe- 
cifics of  our  proix»al,  so  there's  no 
need  for  repetition.  I  believe  raising 
the  withholding  threshhold  from  the 
current  $1,000  level  to  $5,000  is  an  eq- 
uitable proposal,  one  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  Treasury. 

Our  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  negative  impact  on  the  av- 
erage taxpayer.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  bill  their  serious  consider- 
ation.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.    CoHKN,    Mr.    CHArEE,    Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Murxowskd: 
S.  438.  A  bill  to  provide  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  for  certain  fish  netting  and 
fishing  nets;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LOWKR  RATE  OF  DUTT  OR  CCRTAIH  nSH 
IfKTTIIfG  AJfS  nSHUfC  IfETS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  greatly  benefit  commer- 
cial fishermen  who  use  synthetic  nets 
in  their  operations.  This  bill  would 
reduce  immediately  the  substantial 
and  costly  import  duty  levied  by  our 
Government  and  borne  by  U.S.  fisher- 
men. 

Netting  is  an  Important  and  expen- 
sive component  of  any  fishing  oper- 
ation. A  large  Maine  fishing  vessel,  for 
example,  may  purchase  over  $15,000  in 
netting  during  a  12-month  period.  At 
current  tariff  levels,  $3,720  of  that 
amount  plus  12  cents  per  pound  of 
netting  is  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  costs  to  a  large  U.S.  tuna  boat 


with  expensive  seine  nets  can  be  sig- 
nificantly greater. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  significant 
cost  that  must  be  borne  by  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coast 
fishermen. 

In  1979,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
gradually  reduce  the  very  high  20-year 
old  tariff  on  synthetic  fish  nets  as  part 
of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
(MTN).  These  staged  reductions  were 
then  delayed  2  years.  Thus,  the  full  re- 
duction in  the  tariff— from  24.8  per- 
cent and  12  cents  per  pound  this  year 
to  a  simple  but  still  substantial  17  per- 
cent ad  valorem— will  not  go  into 
effect  until  1989.  This  means  at  least 
$2  million  in  additional  costs  to  U.S. 
commercial  fishermen  at  a  time  when 
they  are  experiencing  stiff  competi- 
tion from  subsidized  Canadian  har- 
vesters and  processors. 

This  bill  will  help  American  fisher- 
men compete  with  foreign  fishermen 
and  reduce  our  $4.1  billion  fisheries 
trade  deficit. 

It  helps  offset  the  mounting  finan- 
cial pressures  on  U.S.  commercial  fish- 
ermen. 

It  reduces  the  inequity  created  when 
U.S.  fishermen  pay  higher  tariffs  than 
their  foreign  counterparts. 

And  it  allows  U.S.  fishermen  access 
to  a  quality  and  variety  of  nets  not 
available  in  the  United  SUtes.  U.S. 
fishermen  import  roughly  a  third  of 
their  nete  each  year  despite  the  high 
rate  of  duty. 

We  believe  that  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion to  17  percent  over  such  a  lengthy 
period  adversely  affects  165,000  com- 
mercial fishermen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  reduction  to  17  per- 
cent ad  valorem  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  interested  in  the  health  of 
our  domestic  fishing  Industry  to  join 
with  me  and  Senators  Cohen,  Chatee, 
Stevens,  and  Murkowski  in  seeking 
enactment  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  legislation  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  438 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  lit.  FISH  NETTING  AND  FISHING  NETS. 

Item  355.45  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Cohen.   Mr.   Chafee,   Mr. 

Bentsen.    Mr.    Mathias.    Mr. 

Stevens,  Mr.  Mxtrkowski.  and 

Mr.  Pell): 
S.  439.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exemption  from  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  for  services  per- 
formed on  certain  fishing  boats;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 


■35545 


.17%  Id** 82%«lt«L" 


See.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


uicmPLOYMEirr  tax  nuatpnow  for  ckrtaih 

DITTIES  PERFORMED  OW  FISHIHG  BOATS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  4  years,  owners  of  fishing  ves- 
sels manned  by  a  share-paid  crew  of  10 
or  less  have  been  exempt  from  paying 
unemployment  taxes  on  crew  mem- 
bers. That  exemption  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 

Today.  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
that  wlU  permanently  reinstate  that 
exemption  for  owners  of  fishing  ves- 
sels exceeding  10  net  tons  and  manned 
by  a  shared-paid  crew  of  10  or  less. 
This  will  correct  an  oversight  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  by  making 
the  treatment  of  crew  members  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  [FUTA]  consistent  with 
the  treatment  of  crew  members  for 
the  purposes  of  withholding  Social  Se- 
curity   [FICA]    and    Federal    income 

A  commercial  fisherman  In  the  State 
of  Maine  is.  by  definition,  self-em- 
ployed. 

He  considers  himself  to  be  self-em- 
ployed, and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  on 
which  he  fishes  considers  him  self-em- 
ployed. They  both  know  fishermen  do 
not  receive  the  fixed  salary  that  em- 
ployees traditionally  receive.  Instead, 
fishermen  receive  a  share  of  the  catch, 
or  proceeds  from  a  share  of  the  catch. 
If  a  fishing  vessel  returns  to  port 
with  an  empty  hold,  the  crew  mem- 
bers take  home  no  pay  because  there 
Is  no  catch  to  share.  In  some  cases, 
these  crew  members  actually  lose 
money  because,  as  shareholders,  they 
must  contribute  to  the  vessel's  over- 
head costs.  Successful  or  not.  these 
costs  must  be  paid  each  time  a  vessel 
leaves  port. 

Thus,  owners  and  crew  members 
share  alike  In  the  risks  of  their  profes- 
sion. Each  Invest  time,  energy,  and 
capital.  And  they  succeed  or  fall  to- 
gether. 

Despite  this  situation.  13  years  ago 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  deter- 
mined that  crewmen  should  be  regard- 
ed as  employees  of  the  vessel  owners 
rather  than  as  self-employed  persons. 

This  situation  was  partially  correct- 
ed by  Congress  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976— which  treated  crewmen  of 
fishing  vessels  as  self-employed,  rather 
than  as  employees,  for  the  purposes  of 
PICA  and  Federal  Income  tax  with- 
holding. The  size  of  most  crews,  the 
nature  of  their  financial  relationship, 
and  the  tendency  for  most  vessels  to 
experience  high  crew  turnover,  made 
this  an  eminently  sensible  approach. 


When  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
enacted,  the  Maine  fishing  Industry 
was  not  concerned  about  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  [FUTA]  be- 
cause most  of  the  vessels  affected  by 
the  IRS  policy  were  under  10  net  tons 
In  size.  Under  FUTA.  vessels  under  10 
net  tons  were  already  exempted  from 
paying  unemployment  taxes  on  their 
crew  members. 

Since  the  United  States  adopted  the 
200-mlle  limit,  many  fishermen  In 
Maine  and  other  States  have  found  it 
more  economical  to  move  to  larger  ves- 
sels. Many  vessels  now  exceed  the  10 
net  ton  limitation  and  are  consequent- 
ly facing  greater  financial  and  admin- 
istrative  burdens  due  to  the  FUTA  tax 
liability,  even  though  the  program  Is 
not  well  suited  for  their  situation. 

The  fishing  Industry  is  composed 
largely  of  small  independent  business- 
men. The  turnover  of  crews  and  the 
nature  of  their  financial  relationship 
make  it  very  difficult  to  meet  the  kind 
of  reporting  requirements  Intended  for 
larger  businesses  with  stable  employ- 
er/employee relationships.  It  is  doubly 
burdensome  because  many  States  tax 
laws  mirror  those  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  first  Introduced  my  bill  March  24. 
1981.  In  the  97th  Congress.  Since  that 
time.  Congress  has  twice  seen  fit  to 
exempt  vessel  owners  from  unemploy- 
ment taxes— covering  the  years  1981  to 
1984.  Without  congressional  action  for 
1985  and  beyond,  vessel  owners  will  be 
In  the  difficult  position  of  treating 
their  crew  members  as  self-employed 
persons  for  Social  Security  and  income 
tax  purposes,  and  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  FUTA. 

This  inconsistency  should  not  be 
permitted.  Passage  of  the  bill  I  am  re- 
introducing today  will  lay  this  issue  to 
rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  legislation  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  439 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 822(b)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  as  amended  by  section  203  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1982  and 
section  1074  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980.".» 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  440.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  create  an  of- 
fense for  the  use.  for  fraudulent  or 
other  Illegal  purposes,  of  any  comput- 
er owned  or  operated  by  certain  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  entities  affecting 
Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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COMPUTCR  SYSTEMS  PHOTECTIOM  ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  F»resident,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  tech- 
nological explosion  in  recent  years. 
The  era  of  high  technology  is  upon  us, 
and  the  computer  has  become  a  cen- 
terpiece of  our  daily  lives. 

Unfortunately,  the  high-tech  era  has 
also  bred  a  new  type  of  criminal — one 
who  uses  computers  to  steal,  to  de- 
fraud, and  to  vandalize  the  property  of 
others.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  would  establish  Federal 
penalties  for  those  who  misuse  com- 
puters in  this  way. 

American  businesses  use  some  3.5 
million  computers.  More  than  100,000 
computers  have  been  installed  in  the 
Nation's  schools,  and  personal  comput- 
ers are  found  in  millions  of  American 
homes. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  high  tech- 
nology are  immeasurable.  However, 
our  criminal  justice  system  has  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  these  rapid  changes, 
and  the  work  of  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals in  America  is  at  risk. 

To  correct  this  problem.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Computer  Systems  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985.  This  bill  would  make 
it  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  use  a 
computer  to  commit  a  theft,  or  to 
damage  or  destroy  information  stored 
in  a  computer.  It  would  also  impose  a 
misdemeanor  offense  on  those  who  in- 
tentionally access  a  computer  without 
proper  authorization. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted 
computer  crime  laws  in  recent  years, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  Federal  legis- 
lation should  intrude  on  areas  tradi- 
tionally under  the  States'  purview. 
Computer  crime  becomes  a  serious 
Federal  concern  only  when  it  affects 
the  Federal  Government,  the  federally 
insured  banking  system,  or  interstate 
commerce. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  took  steps  to 
protect  the  computers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  with  regard 
to  national  security  and  credit-related 
information.  This  was  a  valuable  first 
step  in  the  effort  to  combat  computer 
crime,  and  I  believe  we  must  build  on 
it  by  extending  similar  protections  to 
federally  insured  banks  and  entities 
that  operate  in  interstate  commerce. 

My  bill  would  do  so  by  making  it  a 
crime  to  tamper  with  the  computers  in 
federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions. The  potential  for  large-scale 
theft  and  fraud  against  these  institu- 
tions is  tremendous,  especially  given 
the  increased  use  of  electronic  fund 
transfers.  Our  national  and  interna- 
tional economic  activities  must  be  pro- 
tected against  computer  crimes,  and 
my  bill  would  help  to  ensure  the  integ- 
rity of  the  banking  system. 

This  bill  would  also  cover  computers 
that  operate  in  another  traditional 
area  of  Federal  concern— interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  clear.  Fifty  percent  of  busi- 


nesses and  government  agencies  sur- 
veyed by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion last  year  reported  being  victim- 
ized by  some  form  of  computer  crime 
over  the  previous  12  months.  Total 
losses  from  these  crimes  were  estimat- 
ed at  between  $145  and  $730  million. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  these  fig- 
ures are  almost  certainly  understated. 
Many  companies  might  be  reluctant  to 
admit  that  their  computers  are  vulner- 
able to  tampering.  According  to  the 
ABA  survey,  many  organizations  also 
don't  know  when  a  computer  crime 
has  been  committed  and  often  cannot 
monitor  their  own  systems  effectively 
enough  to  detect  such  a  crime.  As  a 
result,  many  computer  crimes  go  unre- 
ported and  unpunished. 

My  legislation  would  also  eliminate 
the  many  obstacles  to  prosecution  of 
computer  crimes  now  found  in  existing 
statutes.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  spe- 
cific Federal  statute  covering  banks 
and  interstate  commerce,  prosecutors 
must  often  try  computer  crime  cases 
under  the  Federal  wire  fraud  law. 

However,  there  is  an  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  to  prosecute  an 
action  under  a  statute  that  was  writ- 
ten and  intended  to  apply  to  a  differ- 
ent crime.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  already  testified  that  the  lack  of  a 
specific  computer  crime  statute  "could 
lead  to  the  dismissal  of  a  prosecution, 
notwithstanding  the  egregious  nature 
of  the  offense  or  the  extensiveness  of 
trial  preparation,  because  decades  old 
statutory  elements  designed  to  deal 
with  other  crimes  have  been  stretched 
too  far  to  accommodate  modem  crimi- 
nality." My  bill  would  eliminate  this 
problem  by  providing  penalties  specifi- 
cally for  the  use  of  a  computer  in  com- 
mitting one  of  the  covered  offenses. 

The  ABA  computer  crime  task  force 
concluded  last  year  that  the  need  for  a 
Federal  computer  crime  statute  is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  my  bill  provides. 

Mr.  President,  crime  has  moved  into 
the  computer  age,  and  it  is  time  for 
Federal  law  to  respond.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  as  follows: 

S.  440 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  computer-related  crime  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Nation's  economy: 

(2)  computer  crimes  tend  to  cause  far 
higher  losses  than  other  white-collar  crimes, 
and  therefore  create  a  heavy  financial 
burden  on  the  public; 

(3)  the  Nation's  growing  reliance  on  high 
technology  creates  an  opportunity  for  wide- 
spread computer  abuse: 

(4)  computer- related  crime  directed  at 
computers  which  operate  in  or  use  a  facility 


of  interstate  commerce  has  a  direct  effect 
on  interstate  commerce; 

(5)  prosecution  of  persons  engaged  in  cer- 
tain computer-related  crime  is  difficult 
under  current  Federal  law;  and 

(6)  the  lack  of  effective  prosecution  often 
leads  affected  businesses  to  conceal  comput- 
er crimes,  and  that  no  effective  deterrent  to 
such  crimes  exists  as  a  result. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1030  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignation  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (f);  and 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(eHl)  Whoever  knowingly— 

"(A)  accesses  a  computer  described  In 
paragraph  (4)  without  authorization,  or 

"(B)    having   accessed   such   a   computer 
with    authorization,    uses    the    opportunity 
such  access  provides  for  purposes  to  which 
such  authorization  does  not  extend, 
and  thereby  knowingly— 

"(i)  executes  or  attempts  to  execute  a 
scheme  or  artifice  to  defraud: 

"(11)  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  the 
property  of  another; 

"(ill)  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  the  with- 
holding or  denial  of  the  use  of  such  comput- 
er, or 

"(Iv)  modifies,  damages,  or  destroys  prop- 
erty of  another. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  times  the 
amount  of  the  gain  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived from  the  offense  or  $50,000.  whichever 
is  higher,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  knowingly  and  without  au- 
thorization accesses  a  computer  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than,  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  prohibit  any 
lawfully  authorized  investigative,  protective, 
or  intelligence  activity  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  intelli- 
gence agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  there 
is  Federal  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  if  the 
computer— 

"(A)  Is  owned  by.  under  contract  to.  or  op- 
erated for  or  on  behalf  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion, and  the  prohibited  conduct  directly  in- 
volves or  affects  the  computer  operation  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  financial  institution;  or 

"(B)  operates  in.  or  uses  a  facility  of. 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(5)  For  the  pur(>oses  of  this  subsection, 
the  term— 

"(A)  'financial  institution'  means— 

"(i)  a  bank  with  deposits  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(ii)  the  Federal  Reserve  or  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  including  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank; 

"(ill)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(Iv)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion; 

"(v)  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  system  and  any  home  loan  bank; 

"(vi)  a  member  or  business  insured  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation; 
or 

"(vii)  a  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  15  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934; 

"(B)  'property'  means  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  tangible  and  intangible  person- 
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al  property:  information  in  the  form  of  com- 
puter processed,  produced,  or  stored  data; 
information  configured  for  use  in  a  comput- 
er; information  in  a  computer  medium;  in- 
formation being  processed,  transmitted,  or 
stored:  computer  operating  or  applications 
programs;  or  computer  services; 

"(C)  'Computer  services'  includes  comput- 
er data  processing  and  storage  functions; 

"(D)  Computer  medium'  Includes  the 
means  of  effecting  or  conveying  data  for 
processing  In  a  computer,  of  a  substance  or 
surrounding  medium  which  is  the  means  of 
transmission  of  a  force  or  effect  that  repre- 
sents data  for  processing  in  a  computer,  or  a 
channel  of  communication  of  data  for  proc- 
essing in  a  computer:  and 

■"(E)  "Computer  program'  means  an  in- 
struction or  statement  or  a  series  of  instruc- 
tions or  statements  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
a  computer,  which  permits  the  functioning 
of  a  computer  system  in  a  manner  designed 
to  provide  appropriate  products  from  such 
computer  system. 

"■(6MA)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d),  in 
a  case  in  which  Federal  jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  as  described  in  this  subsection  exists 
concurrently  with  SUte  or  local  jurisdic- 
tion, the  existence  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
does  not.  in  itself,  require  the  exercise  of 
Federal  jurisdiction,  nor  does  the  Initial  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  jurisdiction  preclude  Its 
discontinuation. 

"(B)  In  a  case  In  which  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  as  described  In  this  sub- 
section exists  or  may  exist  concurrently 
with  State  or  local  jurisdiction.  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  exercise  jurisdiction,  shall  consider— 

"(I)  the  relative  gravity  of  the  Federal  of- 
fense and  the  SUte  or  local  offense: 

"(II)  the  relative  interest  in  Federal  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution: 

""(ill)  the  resources  available  to  the  Feder- 
al authorities  and  the  SUte  or  local  authori- 
ties; 

"(iv)  the  traditional  role  of  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  SUte  or  local  authori- 
ties with  resi>ect  to  the  offense; 
"(v)  the  Interests  of  federalism;  and 
"(vi)  any  other  relevant  factor. 
"(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall— 
"(i)  consult  periodically  with  represenU- 
tives  of  State  and  local  governments  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  cases 
in  which  Federal  jurisdiction  as  described  in 
this  subsection  exists  or  may  exist  concur- 
rently with  State  or  local  jurisdiction; 

"(ii)  provide  general  direction  to  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  such  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion which,  for  the  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion. Is  vested  concurrently  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury; 

"(III)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  such  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(iv)  report  to  Congress,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
on  the  long-term  impact  of  this  subsection 
upon  Federal  jurisdiction  and  the  Increas- 
ingly pervasive  and  widespreasd  use  of  com- 
puters In  the  United  SUtes  (the  Attorney 
General  shall  periodically  review  and 
update  such  report). 

"(D)  Except  as  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law.  information  or  material  obUined  pur- 
suant to  the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  SUte  or  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  to 
SUte  or  local  authorities  otherwise  assigned 


responsibility  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
constituting  the  offense. 

"(E)  An  issue  relating  to  the  propriety  of 
the  exercise  of  or  of  the  failure  to  exercise 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  as  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection,  or  otherwise  re- 
lating to  the  compliance,  or  to  the  failure  to 
comply,  with  this  subsection,  may  not  be 
litigated,  and  a  court  may  not  entertain  or 
resolve  such  an  Issue  except  as  may  be  nec- 
essary In  the  course  of  granting  leave  to  file 
a  dismissal  of  an  indictment,  an  informa- 
tion, or  a  complaint.". 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  hlm«elf. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bimoamam, 

Mr.  DOBKNici,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hicht, 

Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr.  "Wallop): 

S.  442.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the  Congress  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 

Low-Level  radioactive  waste  compact; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSENT  OP  THE  CONGRESS  TO  THE  ROCKT 
MOUNTAIN  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTTVE  WASTE 
COMPACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Bingaman,  Senator  DoMEinci,  Senator 
Garn.  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Hatch, 
Senator  Hbcht.  Senator  Laxalt,  and 
Senator  Wallop,  granting  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pact. This  compact  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 
4(AM2)  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2021d(A)(2)),  for  the  required  congres- 
sional approval. 

Low-level  waste  is  currently  disposed 
of  in  three  commercial  shallow  land 
burial  sites— in  South  Carolina.  Wash- 
ington, and  Nevada.  Up  until  1980, 
these  three  sites  were  accepting  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  conunercial  low-level 
waste  produced  in  the  United  States, 
with  no  plans  on  the  drawing  board 
for  licensing  any  new  sites.  The  resi- 
dents of  these  three  sites  felt  quite 
strongly  that  they  alone  should  not  be 
responsible  for  disp>osing  of  all  the 
low-level  waste  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  efforts  were  mounted 
in  each  of  these  States  to  try  to  close 
these  three  sites  to  out-of-SUte  low- 
level  wastes  or,  as  an  alternative,  to 
significantly  reduce  the  volume  of 
waste  that  the  sites  would  accept. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act  in  December 
1980.  In  this  act.  Congress  declared 
that  low-level  disposal  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  States,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  this 
task  could  be  handled  most  effectively 
and  efficiently  if  States  would  orga- 
nize regional  interstate  compacts.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  act  authorizes  SUtes  to 
enter  into  regional  compacts  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  adequate  low- 
level  waste  disposal. 

Compacts  formed  under  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  responsible  for  selecting  a 
location  for  a  regional  disposal  site. 


submitting  a  license  application  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
that  site  and.  once  licensed,  operating 
the  site  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
established  by  the  NRC.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  regional 
compacts.  Congress  authorized  those 
regions  with  approved  compacts  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  their  regional  disposal 
facilities  to  the  disposal  of  low-level 
waste  generated  within  the  region 
after  January  1.  1986. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act. 
the  process  of  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion among  the  States  began.  Shoul- 
dered with  a  new  and  important  re- 
sponsibility. States  set  at>out  the  task 
of  formulating  the  agreements  called 
for  under  the  act.  In  large  part,  the 
compact  regions  that  resulted  from 
the  discussions  have  been  geographi- 
cal in  character— with  groups  of  States 
from  a  given  region  joining  together  to 
address  the  problem  of  low-level  waste 
disposal  within  that  particular  region. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  compact  is  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  six  States— Arizona, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming— to  formulate  a  policy 
for  disposal  of  low-level  waste  generat- 
ed within  this  region.  Four  of  those 
States— Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming— have  formally 
joined  the  Rocky  Mountain  compact, 
and  Arizona  and  Utah,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  are  eligible  to  join  as  well. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
those  within  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
region  who  worked  so  long  and  dili- 
gently to  pull  this  compact  together. 
The  issues  that  had  to  be  addressed 
were  by  no  means  simple  to  resolve. 
Beyond  that,  there  were  limits  on  the 
time  available  to  reach  agreement, 
with  the  remaining  low-level  waste  dis- 
posal sites  authorized  to  close  in  1986. 
With  all  of  these  pressures,  these 
States  have  taken  on  their  responsibil- 
ities in  a  responsible  and  timely  fash- 
ion, and  for  that  I  would  wish  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  them. 

After  I  Introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  98th  Congress,  a  hearing  was  held 
before  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  Chey- 
enne. WY.  on  January  12,  1984.  This 
hearing,  which  is  available  in  printed 
form  from  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
broad  range  of  parties  to  express  their 
views  on  this  compact. 

It  is  now  oMi  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress this  and  other  compacts  in  a  re- 
SFMJnsible  and  timely  fashion,  in  order 
that  the  States  may  get  on  with  the 
task  of  resolving  this  important  issue. 
I  trust  that  my  very  fine  and  close 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  Strom 
Thurmond,  will  feel  the  same,  and  I 
shall  look  forward  to  working  closely 
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with  him  and  with  his  staff  as  this 
committee  moves  forward  with  its  con- 
sideration of  this  compact.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
chairing  the  first  hearing  held  by  the 
Congress  on  the  low-level  waste  com- 
pacts for  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
the  chairman's  behalf,  in  Seattle,  WA, 
in  November  1982.  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  these  compacts  will  be 
guided  by  the  very  able  skills  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina— who,  in 
large  part,  is  most  directly  responsible 
for  the  progress  that  we  have  achieved 
in  this  field— for  Strom  Thurmond 
was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  low-level  nuclear 
waste  disposal  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  Numerous  States  are  now 
in  various  stages  or  organizing  com- 
pacts, and  parallel  efforts  are  under- 
way in  these  States  to  try  to  locate  po- 
tentially acceptable  sites  for  low-level 
waste  disposal  facilities.  As  these  vari- 
ous efforts  move  forward,  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  ensiu-e  that  not 
only  are  these  sites  safe  to  operate, 
but  that  the  legitimate  and  well- 
founded  concerns  of  local  citizens  are 
addressed.  The  licensing  process  estab- 
lished by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  which  includes  detailed 
substantive  and  procedural  require- 
ments for  the  licensing  of  low-level 
waste  sites,  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
a  site  will  be  licensed  only  after  a  de- 
termination is  made  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment will  be  protected. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  I  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise close  oversight  of  this  process  to 
ensure  that  all  licensing  decisions 
meet  this  objective.  Equally  impor- 
tant, Mr.  President,  is  the  need  to 
ensure  that  local  citizens  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  process 
and  to  have  their  views  considered  and 
addressed.  This  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  licensing 
proceeding  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
vitally  important  educational  process 
that,  in  my  judgment,  is  central  to  the 
success  of  this  whole  initiative.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  President,  early 
public  Involvement  is  essential.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  will  be  continuing  my  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  adequate  opportu- 
nities are  available  for  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  concerns  and  that,  as  part 
of  any  licensing  decision  reached, 
those  concerns  are  addressed  and  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  this  compact 
prepared  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 


gressional Record  following  my  re- 
marks. Thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  442 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4(a)(2)  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  (42 
U  S.C.  2021d(aK2)).  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress hereby  is  given  to  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na. Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  to  enter  Into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact. 

Such  compact  Is  substantially  as  follows: 

ROCKY  MODITTAIN  LOW-LCVXL  RaDIOACTIVX 

Wastx  Compact 
Article  I.  Findings  and  Purpose 

(a)  The  Party  states  agree  that  each  state 
is  responsible  for  providing  for  the  manage- 
ment of  low-level  radioactive  waste  generat- 
ed within  its  borders,  except  for  waste  gen- 
erated as  a  result  of  defense  activities  of  the 
federal  government  or  federal  research  and 
development  activities.  Moreover,  the  party 
states  find  that  the  United  States  Congress, 
by  enacting  the  "Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act"  (P.L.  96-573).  has  encour- 
aged the  use  of  interstate  compacts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
facilities  for  regional  management  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  party  states,  by 
entering  into  an  interstate  compact,  to  es- 
tablish the  means  for  cooperative  effort  in 
managing  low-level  radioactive  waste:  to 
ensure  the  availability  and  economic  viabili- 
ty of  sufficient  facilities  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  management  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  generated  within  the  region  while 
preventing  unnecessary  and  uneconomic 
proliferation  of  such  facilities;  to  encourage 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  requiring  disposal  within  the 
region;  to  restrict  management  within  the 
region  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  gener- 
ated outside  the  region;  to  distribute  the 
costs,  benefits  and  obligations  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  management  equitably 
among  the  party  states;  and  by  these  means 
to  promote  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  resldenu  within  the  region. 

Article  II.  Definitions 
As  used  In  this  compact,  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  Indicates  otherwise: 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  Rocky  Mountain 
low-level  radioactive  waste  board; 

(b)  "Carrier"  means  a  person  who  trans- 
ports low-level  waste: 

(c)  "Disposal"  means  the  isolation  of 
waste  from  the  biosphere,  with  no  Intention 
of  retrieval,  such  as  by  land  burial: 

(d)  "Pacillty"  means  any  property,  equip- 
ment or  structure  used  or  to  be  used  for  the 
management  of  low-level  waste; 

(e)  "Oenerate"  means  to  produce  low-level 
waste: 

(f)  "Host  state"  means  a  party  state  in 
which  a  regional  facility  is  located  or  being 
developed; 

(g)  "Low  level  waste"  or  "waste"  means  ra- 
dioactive waste  other  than: 

(i)  Waste  generated  as  a  result  of  defense 
activities  of  the  federal  government  or  fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities: 

(il)  High-level  waste  such  as  irradiated  re- 
actor fuel,  liquid  waste  from  reprocessing  ir- 
radiated reactor  fuel,  or  solids  into  which 
any  such  liquid  waste  has  been  converted; 


(ill)  Waste  material  containing  transuran- 
ic  elements  with  contamination  levels  great- 
er than  ten  (10)  nanocuries  per  gram  of 
waste  material; 

(iv)  By-product  material  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion lle.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,"  as  amended  November  8.  1978:  or 

(V)  Wastes  from  mining,  milling,  smelting 
or  similar  processing  of  ores  and  mineral- 
bearing  material  primarily  for  minerals 
other  than  radium. 

(h)  "Management"  means  collection,  con- 
solidation, storage,  treatment.  Incineration 
or  disposal: 

(1)  "Operator"  means  a  person  who  oper- 
ates a  regional  facility: 

(J)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  other  legal  entity, 
whether  public  or  private: 

(k)  "Region"  means  the  combined  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
party  states:  and 

(1)  "Regional  facility"  means  a  faculty 
within  any  party  state  which  either: 

(I)  has  been  approved  as  a  regional  facility 
by  the  board;  or 

(II)  is  the  low-level  waste  facility  In  exist- 
ence on  January  1.  1982.  at  Beatty,  Nevada. 

Article  III.  Rights,  Responsibilities,  and 
Obligations 

(a)  There  shall  be  regional  facilities  suffi- 
cient to  manage  the  low-level  waste  generat- 
ed within  the  region.  At  least  one  ( 1 )  region- 
al facility  shall  be  open  and  operating  in  a 
party  sUte  other  than  Nevada  within  six  (6) 
years  after  this  compact  becomes  law  In 
Nevada  and  in  one  ( 1 )  state. 

(b)  Low-level  waste  generated  within  the 
region  shall  be  managed  at  regional  facili- 
ties without  discrimination  among  the  party 
states:  Provided,  however,  that  a  host  state 
may  close  a  regional  facility  when  necessary 
for  public  health  or  safety. 

(c)  E^h  party  state  which,  according  to 
reasonable  projections  made  by  the  board,  is 
expected  to  generated  twenty  percent  (20%) 
or  more  in  cubic  feet  except  as  otherwise  de- 
termine by  the  board  of  the  low-level  waste 
generated  within  the  region  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  become  a  host  state  in  compliance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  article. 

(d)  A  host  state,  or  a  party  state  seeking 
to  fulfill  Its  obligation  to  become  a  host 
state,  shall: 

(I)  Cause  a  regional  facility  to  be  devel- 
oped on  a  timely  basis  as  determined  by  the 
board,  and  secure  the  approval  of  such  re- 
gional facility  by  the  board  as  provided  in 
Article  rv  before  allowing  site  preparation 
of  physical  construction  to  begin; 

(II)  ensure  by  Its  own  law,  consistent  with 
any  applicable  federal  law.  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  public  health  and  safety 
in  the  siting,  design,  development,  licensure 
or  other  regulation,  operation,  closure,  de- 
commissioning and  long-term  care  of  the  re- 
gional faculties  within  the  state; 

(iU)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
ensure  that  charges  for  management  of  low- 
level  waste  at  the  regional  facilities  within 
the  state  are  reasonable: 

(Iv)  SoUcit  comments  from  each  other 
party  state  and  the  board  regarding  siting, 
design,  development,  licensure  or  other  reg- 
ulation, operation,  closure,  decommissioning 
and  long-term  care  of  the  regional  facilities 
within  the  state  and  respond  in  writing  to 
such  comments; 

(V)  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  board 
which  contains  projections  of  the  anticipat- 
ed future  capacity  and  avaUabUity  of  the  re- 
gional facilities  within  the  state,  together 
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with    other   information    required   by    the 
board:  and 

(vi)  Notify  the  board  immediately  if  any 
exigency  arises  requiring  the  possible  tem- 
porary or  permanent  closure  of  a  regional 
facility  within  the  state  at  a  time  earlier 
than  was  projected  in  the  state's  most 
recent  annual  report  to  the  board. 

(e)  Once  a  party  state  has  served  as  a  host 
state.  It  shall  not  be  obligated  to  serve  again 
until  each  other  party  state  having  an  obli- 
gation under  subsection  (c)  of  this  article 
has  fulfilled  that  obligation.  Nevada,  al- 
ready being  a  host  state,  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  serve  again  as  a  host  state  untU 
every  other  party  state  has  so  served. 

(f)  Each  party  state: 

( 1 )  Agre*s  to  adopt  and  enforce  procediires 
requiring  low-level  waste  shipments  origi- 
nating within  its  borders  and  destined  for  a 
regional  facility  to  conform  to  packaging 
and  transportation  requirements  and  regu- 
lations. Such  procedures  shall  Include  but 
are  not  limited  to: 

(A)  Periodic  inspections  of  packaging  and 
shipping  practices: 

(B)  Periodic  inspections  of  waste  contain- 
ers whUe  In  the  custody  of  carriers;  and 

(C)  Appropriate  enforcement  actions  with 
respect  to  violations. 

(il)  Agrees  that  after  receiving  notification 
from  a  host  state  that  a  person  In  the  party 
state  has  violated  packaging,  shipping  or 
transportation  requirements  or  regulations, 
it  shall  take  appropriate  action  to  ensure 
that  violations  do  not  recur.  Appropriate 
action  may  Include  but  is  not  limited  to  the 
requirement  that  a  bond  be  posted  by  the 
violator  to  pay  the  cost  of  repackaging  at 
the  regional  facility  and  the  requirement 
that  future  shipments  be  inspected: 

(ill)  May  impose  fees  to  recover  the  cost  of 
the  practices  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (i) 
and  (ii)  of  this  subsection; 

(iv)  Shall  maintain  an  Inventory  of  all 
generators  within  the  state  that  may  have 
low-level  waste  to  be  managed  at  a  regional 
facility:  and 

(V)  May  impose  requirements  or  regula- 
tions more  stringent  than  those  required  by 
this  subsection. 

Article  IV.  Board  Approval  of  Regional 
Faculties 

(a)  Within  ninety  (90)  days  after  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  party  state,  the  board 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  regional  facili- 
ty to  be  located  within  that  state. 

(b)  A  regional  facility  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board  If  and  only  if  the  board  deter- 
mines that: 

(i)  There  will  be,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  sufficient  demand  to  render  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  facility  economically 
feasible  without  endangering  the  economic 
feasibility  of  operation  of  any  other  region- 
al facility:  and 

(11)  The  facility  will  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  serve  the  needs  of  the  region  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  years. 

Article  V.  Surcharges 

(a)  The  board  shall  impose  a  "compact 
surcharge"  per  unit  of  waste  received  at  any 
regional  facility.  The  surcharge  shall  be 
adequate  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  board  In  the  conduct  of  its  authorized 
activities  and  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  the  board  deems  necessary. 

(b)  A  host  state  may  impose  a  "sUte  sur- 
charge" per  unit  of  waste  received  at  any  re- 
gional facility  within  the  sUte.  The  host 
state  may  fix  and  change  the  amount  of  the 
state  surcharge  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board.  Money  received  from  t.ie  state  sur- 


charge may  be  used  by  the  host  state  for 
any  purpose  authorized  by  Its  own  law,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  costs  of  licensure 
and  regulatory  activities  related  to  the  re- 
gional facility,  reserves  for  decommissioning 
and  long-term  care  of  the  regional  faculty 
and  local  impact  assistance. 

Article  'VI.  The  Board 

(a)  The  "Rocky  Mountain  low-level  radio- 
active waste  board",  which  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  party 
state.  Is  created. 

(b)  The  board  shall  consist  of  one  (1) 
member  from  each  party  state.  EMh  party 
state  shall  determine  how  and  for  what 
term  Its  member  shaU  be  appointed,  and 
how  and  for  what  term  any  alternate  may 
be  appointed  to  perform  that  member's 
duties  on  the  board  In  the  member's  at>- 
sence. 

(c)  Each  party  state  is  entitled  to  one  (1) 
vote.  A  majority  of  the  board  constitutes  a 
quorum.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
compact,  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  on  the  board  is  necessary  for  the 
board  to  take  any  action. 

(d)  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  and  otherwise  as  its  business  requires. 
Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  in  any 
place  within  the  region  deemed  by  the 
board  to  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the 
attendance  of  persons  required  or  entitled 
to  attend  and  where  adequate  accommoda- 
tions may  be  found.  Reasonable  pubUc 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  shaU 
be  given  with  respect  to  any  meeting;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  preclude  the  board  from  meeting 
in  executive  session  when  seeking  legal 
advice  from  its  attorneys  or  when  discussing 
the  employment,  discipline  or  termination 
of  any  of  its  employees. 

(e)  The  board  shall  pay  necessary  travel 
and  reasonable  per  diem  expenses  of  Its 
members,  alternates,  and  advisory  commit- 
tee members. 

(f)  The  board  sluOl  organize  Itself  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  its  business.  It  shaU 
adopt  and  publish  rules  consistent  with  this 
compact  regarding  Its  organization  and  pro- 
«»dures.  In  special  circumstances  the  board, 
with  unanimous  (x>nsent  of  its  members, 
may  take  actions  by  telephone:  provided, 
however,  that  any  action  taken  by  tele- 
phone ShaU  be  confirmed  In  writing  by  each 
member  within  thirty  (30)  days.  Any  action 
taken  by  telephone  shaU  be  noted  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board. 

(g)  The  board  may  use  for  lU  purposes  the 
services  of  any  personnel  or  other  resources 
which  may  be  offered  by  any  party  sUte. 

(h)  The  board  may  establish  its  offices  In 
space  provided  for  that  purpose  by  any  of 
the  party  sUtes.  or,  if  space  is  not  provided 
or  Is  deemed  Inadequate.  In  any  space 
within  the  region  selected  by  the  board. 

(1)  Consistent  with  available  funds,  the 
board  may  contract  for  necessary  personnel 
services  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Staff  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  for  the  personnel, 
civU  service,  or  merit  system  laws  of  any  of 
the  party  states  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  board.  The  board  may  provide  ap- 
propriate employee  benefit  programs  for  its 
staff. 

(J)  The  board  shall  establish  a  fiscal  year 
which  conforms  to  the  extent  practicable  to 
the  fiscal  years  of  the  party  states. 

(k)  The  board  shall  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  An 
annual  audit  of  the  books  of  the  board  shaU 
be  conducted  by  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant,  and  the  audit  report 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  tward. 


(1)  The  board  shall  prepare  and  Include  In 
the  annual  report  a  budget  showing  antici- 
pated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  en- 
suring year. 

(m)  Upon  legislative  enactment  of  this 
compact,  each  party  state  shall  consider  the 
need  to  appropriate  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars ($70,000.00)  to  the  board  to  support  its 
activities  prior  to  the  coUection  of  sufficient 
funds  through  the  compact  surcharge  im- 
posed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  article  V 
of  this  compact. 

(n)  The  board  may  accept  any  donations, 
grants,  equipment,  supplies,  materials  or 
services,  conditional  or  otherwise,  from  any 
source.  The  nature,  amount  and  condition. 
If  any,  attendant  upon  any  donation,  grant 
or  other  resources  accepted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  together  with  the  identify  of  the 
donor  or  grantor,  shall  be  detailed  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  board. 

(0)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  the  board  pursuant  to  other 
provisions  of  this  compact,  the  board: 

(1)  ShaU  submit  communications  to  the 
governors  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  legi^tors  of  the  party  states  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  board,  including  an 
annual  report  to  be  submitted  by  December 
15; 

(U)  May  assemble  and  make  available  to 
the  governments  of  the  party  states  and  to 
the  public  through  its  members  Information 
concerning  low-level  waste  management 
needs,  tectinologies  and  problems; 

(iU)  ShaU  keep  a  current  inventory  of  aD 
generators  within  the  region,  based  upon  in- 
formation provided  by  the  party  states; 

(iv)  Shall  keep  a  current  inventory  of  aU 
regional  faculties,  including  information  on 
the  size,  capacity,  location,  specific  wastes 
capable  of  being  managed  and  the  projected 
useful  life  of  each  regional  faculty; 

(V)  May  keep  a  (nirrent  Inventory  of  all 
low-level  waste  facilities  in  the  region,  based 
upon  information  provided  by  the  party 
states; 

(vi)  Stiall  ascertain  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  needs  for  regional  faculties  and  capacity 
to  manage  each  of  the  various  classes  of 
low-level  waste: 

(vU)  May  develop  a  regional  low-level 
waste  management  plan; 

(vUl)  May  establish  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  board  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  low-level  waste: 

(ix)  May  contract  as  It  deems  appropriate 
to  accomplish  its  duties  and  effectuate  its 
powers,  subject  to  its  projected  available  re- 
sources: but  no  contract  made  by  the  board 
shall  bind  any  party  sUte: 

(X)  Shall  make  suggestions  to  appropriate 
officials  of  the  party  states  to  ensure  that 
adequate  emergency  response  programs  are 
avaUable  for  dealing  with  any  exigency  that 
might  arise  with  respect  to  low-level  waste 
transportation  or  management: 

(xl)  Shall  prepare  contingency  plans,  with 
the  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  host 
state,  for  management  of  low-level  waste  in 
the  event  any  regional  faculty  should  be 
closed; 

(xU)  May  examine  all  records  of  operators 
of  regional  facilities  pertaining  to  operating 
costs,  profits  or  the  assessment  or  coUection 
of  any  charge,  fee  or  surcharge: 

(xiU)  ShaU  have  the  power  to  sue:  and 

(xlv)  When  authorized  by  unanimous  vote 
of  its  members,  may  intervene  as  of  right  In 
any  administrative  or  Judicial  pnx^edlng  in- 
volving low-level  waste. 
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Article  VII.  Prohibited  Acts  and  Penalties 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
dispose  of  low-level  waste  within  the  region, 
except  at  a  regional  facility:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  generator  who,  prior  to  January 
1,  1982,  had  been  disposing  of  only  his  own 
waste  on  his  own  property  may,  subject  to 
applicable  federal  and  state  law,  continue  to 
do  so. 

(b)  After  January  1,  1986.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  export  low-level 
waste  which  was  generated  within  the 
region  outside  the  region  unless  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  board.  In  determining 
whether  to  grant  such  authorization,  the 
factors  to  be  considered  by  the  board  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(i)  The  economic  impact  of  the  export  of 
the  waste  on  the  regional  facilities: 

(ii>  The  economic  Impact  on  the  generator 
of  refusing  to  permit  the  export  of  the 
waste:  and 

(iii)  The  availability  of  a  regional  facility 
appropriate  for  the  disposal  of  the  waste  in- 
volved. 

(c)  After  January  1.  1988.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  manage  any  low- 
level  waste  within  the  region  unless  the 
waste  was  generated  within  the  region  or 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  both  by  the  board 
and  by  the  state  in  which  said  management 
takes  place.  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  such  authorization,  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  board  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(i)  the  impact  of  importing  waste  on  the 
available  capacity  and  projected  life  of  the 
regional  facilities: 

(ii)  the  economic  impact  on  the  regional 
facilities:  and 

(iii)  the  availability  of  a  regional  facility 
appropriate  for  the  disposal  of  the  type  of 
waste  involved. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manage  at  a  regional  facility  any  radioactive 
waste  other  than  low-level  waste  as  defined 
in  this  compact,  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
both  by  the  board  and  the  host  state.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  grant  such  authoriza- 
tion, the  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
board  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  following: 

(i)  the  impact  of  allowing  such  manage- 
ment on  the  available  capacity  and  project- 
ed life  of  the  regional  facilities: 

(ii)  the  availability  of  a  facility  appropri- 
ate for  the  disposal  of  the  type  of  waste  in- 
volved: 

(iii)  the  existence  of  transuranic  elements 
in  the  waste:  and 

(iv)  the  economic  impact  on  the  regional 
facilities. 

(e)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the 
board  for  a  civU  penalty  not  to  exceed  ten 
(10)  times  the  charges  which  would  have 
been  charged  for  disposal  of  the  waste  at  a 
regional  facility. 

(f )  Any  person  who  violates  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the 
board  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  ten 
(10)  times  the  charges  which  were  charged 
for  management  of  the  waste  at  a  regional 
faculty. 

(g)  The  civil  penalties  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  of  this  article  may  be  en- 
forced and  collected  in  any  court  of  general 
Jurisdiction  within  the  region  where  neces- 
sary Jurisdiction  is  obtained  by  an  appropri- 
ate proceeding  commenced  on  behalf  of  the 
board  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  party 
state  wherein  the  proceeding  Is  brought  or 
by  other  counsel  authorized  by  the  board. 
In  any  such  proceeding,  the  board,  Lf  it  pre- 


vails. Is  entitled  to  recover  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  as  part  of  its  costs. 

(h)  Out  of  any  civil  penalty  collected  for  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  board  shall  pay  to  the  appropriate 
operator  a  sum  sufficient  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  to  compensate  the  operator  for 
any  loss  of  revenue  attributable  to  the  viola- 
tion. Such  compensation  may  be  subject  to 
state  and  compact  surcharges  as  If  received 
in  the  normal  course  of  the  operator's  busi- 
ness. The  remainder  of  the  civil  penalty  col- 
lected shall  be  allocated  by  the  board.  In 
making  such  allocation,  the  board  shall  give 
first  priority  to  the  needs  of  the  long-term 
care  funds  in  the  region. 

(i)  Any  civil  penalty  collected  for  a  viola- 
tion of  subeection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  article 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  board.  In  making 
such  allocation,  the  board  shall  give  first 
priority  to  the  needs  of  the  long-term  care 
funds  In  the  region. 

(J)  Violations  of  subsection  (a),  (b).  (c).  or 
(d)  of  this  article  may  be  enjoined  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  within  the 
region  where  necessary  Jurisdiction  Is  ob- 
tained in  any  appropriate  proceeding  com- 
menced on  behalf  of  the  board  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  party  state  wherein  the 
proceeding  is  brought  or  by  other  counsel 
authorized  by  the  board.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  board.  If  It  prevails.  Is  entitled 
to  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  part 
of  its  costs. 

(k)  No  state  attorney  general  shall  be  re- 
quired to  bring  any  proceeding  under  any 
subsection  of  this  article,  except  upon  his 
consent. 
Article  VIII.  EliglbUity,  Entry  Into  Effect. 

Congressional  Consent,  Withdrawal.  ICx- 

clusion 

(a)  Arizona.  Colorado,  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  are  eligible  to 
become  parties  to  this  compact.  Any  other 
state  may  be  made  eligible  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  board. 

(b)  An  eligible  state  may  become  a  party 
state  by  legislative  enactment  of  this  com- 
pact or  by  executive  order  of  its  governor 
adopting  this  compact:  provided,  however,  a 
state  becoming  a  party  by  executive  order 
shall  cease  to  be  a  party  state  upon  adjour- 
ment  of  the  first  general  session  of  its  legis- 
lature convened  thereafter,  unless  before 
such  adjournment  the  legislature  shall  have 
enacted  this  compact. 

(c)  This  compact  shall  take  effect  when  it 
has  been  enacted  by  ^he  legislatures  of  two 
(2)  eligible  states.  However,  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  article  VII  shall  not  take  effect 
until  Congress  has  by  law  consented  to  this 
compact.  Every  five  (5)  years  a/ter  such  con- 
sent has  been  given.  Congress  may  by  law 
withdraw  Its  consent. 

(d)  A  state  which  has  become  a  party  state 
by  legislative  enactment  may  withdraw  by 
leglalatlon  repealing  lu  enactment  of  this 
compact:  but  no  such  repeal  shall  take 
effect  until  two  (2)  years  after  enactment  of 
the  repealing  legislation.  If  the  withdrawing 
state  Is  a  host  state,  any  regional  facility  in 
that  State  shall  remain  available  to  receive 
low-level  waste  generated  within  the  region 
until  five  (5)  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  withdrawal:  provided,  however,  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  existing  fa- 
cility In  Beatty.  Nevada. 

(e)  A  party  state  may  be  excluded  from 
this  compact  by  a  two-thirds  (H)  vote  of  the 
members  representing  the  other  party 
states,  acting  In  a  meeting,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  to  be  excluded  has  failed  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  this  compact. 
Such  an  exclusion  may  be  terminated  upon 


a  two-thirds  (%)  vote  of  the  members  acting 
in  a  meeting. 

Article  IX.  Construction  and  Severability 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
broadly  construed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  compact. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  Judicial  proceeding 
pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  com- 
pact. 

(c)  If  any  part  or  application  of  this  com- 
pact is  held  invalid,  the  remainder,  or  its  ap- 
plication to  other  situations  or  persons. 
shall  not  be  affected. 

8«c.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
compact  consented  to  in  this  Act  is  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
4(a)(1)  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021d(a)(l)).  In  order 
that  such  compact  may  be  given  full  effect, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  States  that 
are  parties  to  such  compact  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection. 

S«c.  3  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  in  this  Act  may  be 
construed  as  Impairing  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing in  any  manner  any  right  or  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
region  that  Is  the  subject  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  re- 
served. 

Rocky  MotntTAiN  Low-Lcvel  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact— SinntAKY  or  Knr  Provi- 
sions 

I.  piifDiifcs  Aim  pintPOSK 

States  are  responsible  for  providing  for 
the  management  of  non-federal  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste. 

II.  OEriNITIONS 

1.  Host  state  means  a  state  in  which  a  re- 
gional facility  for  the  disposal  or  inciner- 
ation of  low-level  radioactive  waste  is  locat- 
ed. 

2.  Low-level  waste  excludes  federal  waste, 
high-level  waste,  material  contaminated 
with  transuranic  elements  emitting  more 
than  10  nanocuries  per  gram,  and  mining 
and  milling  waste. 

3.  Facility  means  any  property,  equipment 
or  structure  used  for  the  management  (col- 
lection, consolidation,  storage,  treatment, 
incineration,  disposal)  of  low-level  waste. 

III.  RESPONSIBIUTIBS  OP  PARTY  AND  HOST 
STATES 

1.  At  least  one  regional  facility  other  than 
Beatty,  Nevada  must  be  open  and  operating 
in  a  party  state  other  than  Nevada  within  6 
years  after  Nevada  and  at  least  one  other 
state  have  adopted  the  compact. 

2.  Low-level  waste  generated  within  the 
region  shall  be  managed  at  regional  facili- 
ties without  discrimination  among  the  party 
states. 

3.  Each  party  state  that  generates  20%  or 
more  of  the  region's  waste  has  an  obligation 
to  host  a  regional  facility. 

4.  A  state  seeking  to  fulfill  Its  obligation 
to  become  a  host  state  shall  cause  a  regional 
facility  to  be  developed  on  a  timely  basis  as 
determined  by  the  board. 

5.  Once  a  party  state  has  served  as  a  host 
state  it  shall  not  be  obligated  to  serve  again 
until  each  other  party  state  having  an  obli- 
gation to  host  a  regional  facility  has  ful- 
filled that  obligation. 

6.  The  decisions  on  how  and  where  to  site 
a  faculty  are  left  to  the  laws  and  policies  of 
the  host  state(s). 
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7.  All  party  states  shall  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  all  generators  within  the  state  that 
may  have  low-level  waste  to  be  managed  at 
a  regional  facility. 

8.  All  party  states  must  enforce  transpor- 
tation and  packaging  regulations. 

IV.  BOARD  APPROVAL  OP  REGIONAL  PACILITIB8 

The  board  must  approve  or  disapprove  all 
regional  facilities,  based  only  on  consider- 
ation of  economic  feasibUity  and  capacity 
requirements. 

v.  SURCHARGES 

1.  The  board  will  Impose  a  surcharge  on 
waste  disposed  at  regional  facilities  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  administration  of  the  com- 
pact. 

2.  A  host  state  may  Impose  a  surcharge  on 
waste  disposed  at  a  regional  facility  in  order 
to  offset  regulatory  costs,  local  government 
impacts,  to  provide  for  closure  and  long- 
term  care  and  to  provide  a  positive  financial 
incentive  for  state  and  local  governments. 

3.  The  board  is  authorized  to  ensure  that 
all  surcharges  are  reasonable. 

VI.  THE  BOARD 

1.  The  board,  which  shall  meet  at  least 
once  per  year  is  composed  of  one  represent- 
ative from  each  party  state. 

2.  Each  party  state  must  pay  $70,000  to 
fund  the  initial  two  year  operating  costs  of 
the  compact. 

3.  The  board  shall  keep  an  inventory  of  all 
waste  generators  and  regional  faculties. 

4.  The  board  shall  prepare  a  contingency 
plan  in  the  event  a  regional  facility  is  closed 
and  may  develop  a  regional  low-level  waste 
management  plan  and  provide  information 
to  the  party  states. 

b.  The  board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  party  states'  governors  and 
legislatures. 

6.  The  board  is  authorized  to  assure  that 
charges  by  regional  facilities  are  reasonable. 

VII.  PROHIBITED  ACTS 

1.  It  is  unlawful  for  low-level  waste  to  be 
disposed  of  at  other  than  a  regional  faculty 
approved  by  the  board. 

2.  After  January  1,  1986,  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  may  not  l)e  shipped  out  of  the 
region  without  approval  of  the  board  and 
host  state(s). 

3.  After  January  1,  1986.  no  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  may  be  shipped  into  the 
region  unless  approved  by  the  board  and 
host  state(s). 

4.  No  defense  or  federal  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  or  any  other  type  of  waste  not  de- 
fined by  the  compact  as  low-level  waste  may 
be  managed  at  a  regional  facility  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  board  and  host  state. 

5.  The  board  may  impose  civU  penalties 
and  seek  court  orders  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compact. 

VIII.  ELIGIBILITY,  ENTRY  INTO  EPPECT,  CON- 
GRESSIONAL CONSENT,  WITHDRAWAL,  EXCLU- 
SION 

1.  The  SUtes  of  Arizona.  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  UUh  and  Wyoming 
are  eligible  to  Join. 

2.  Other  states  may  Join  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  board. 

3.  The  compact  must  be  ratified  by  Con- 
gress. 

4.  If  a  sUte  fails  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  compact,  it  may  be  excluded  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  remaining  states  on 
the  board. 

5.  A  state  may  withdraw  from  the  compact 
two  years  after  legislative  repeal  of  the  com- 
pact. 

6.  If  a  host  state  chooses  to  withdraw 
from  the  compact.  Its  facility  wlH  continue 


to  be  available  to  the  remaining  party  states 
for  five  years  so  that  another  facility  can  be 
developed. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mitchell,    Mr.    Stxvxns,    JAx. 

MuRKOWSKi,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  fishermen  who  are  treated  as 
self-employed  for  social  security  tax 
purposes  shall  be  treated  as  self-em- 
ployed for  pension  plan  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PENSION  PLAN  TAX  TRXATMKRT  OP  CXXTAIN 
PI8HXRMKN 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Joining  my  colleague  Senator 
Mitchell  as  an  original  sponsor  of  two 
bills  S.  438  and  S.  439  that  we  are  re- 
introducing and  this  we  are  introduc- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  Senate. 
Adoption  of  these  three  measures 
would  greatly  benefit  fishermen  in  our 
home  State  of  Maine  and  the  fishing 
industry  generally. 

The  first  bill,  S.  438,  would  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  by  lowering  the  duties  imposed 
on  imported,  synthetic  fish  nets  to 
levels  already  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States. 

At  present,  the  import  duty  on  syn- 
thetic fish  netting  and  nets  is  $0.12 
per  poimd  plus  24.8  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. Under  the  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations [MTN],  which  were  con- 
cluded in  1979,  this  rate  is  scheduled 
to  be  reduced  in  increments  imtil  1989 
when  the  flat  rate  of  17  percent  ad  va- 
lorem will  be  reached.  The  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  today  S.  443  would  im- 
mediately reduce  the  duty  to  the  17- 
percent  level. 

While  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
holds  great  promise  as  an  industry 
that  will  make  larger  and  larger  con- 
tributions to  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  that  promise  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.  The  United  SUtes  holds 
within  its  exclusive  economic  zone  as 
much  as  20  percent  of  the  world's  fish- 
eries resources,  but  in  1983  the  indus- 
try suffered  a  $3.6  billion  trade  imbal- 
ance in  edible  fisheries  products. 

This  trade  imbalance  is  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  fact  that  Imported  fish 
products  enter  oiu-  country  virtually 
duty  free.  As  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  I  believe  that  it  Is  unfair  to 
subject  our  fishermen,  at  the  same 
time,  to  large  duties  on  fishing  gear 
which  they  must  import  because  do- 
mestic manufacturers  are  imable  to 
provide  them  with  the  high  quality 
netting  that  they  need. 

Many  impediments  that  face  the 
fishing  industry  are  inherent  in  the 
capital-intensive  nature  of  the  indus- 
try. Large  amoiuits  of  money  must  be 
spent  for  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  the  acquisition  of  fishing 
gear.  In  addition,  American  fishermen 
must  compete  with  foreign  fishermen 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  an  array  of 


Oovemment  subsidies  ranging  from 
vessel  loan  and  grant  programs  to  sub- 
sidized fuel  and  insurance. 

Fishing  nets  constitute  a  significant 
expense  to  all  fishermen.  In  New  Eng- 
land, large  groundfish  boats  may  use 
up  to  500  poimds  of  netting  each 
month  while  smaller  boats  may  use 
500  to  1,000  pounds  each  year  simply 
for  repairs.  Depending  upon  the  size 
of  these  boats,  nets  may  cost  as  much 
as  $30,000  and  most  boats  typically 
carry  two  or  more  nets  onboard  all  of 
the  time.  At  the  current  tariff  level, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  this 
gear  is  accounted  for  by  the  duty  that 
the  UJS.  Government  imposes  on  the 
Importation  of  necessary  fish  netting. 

Because  the  domestic  net  companies 
do  not  manufacture  the  quality  or  va- 
riety of  netting  or  nets  required  by  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry,  our  conunercial 
fishermen  depend  greatly  upon  im- 
ports. Today,  we  are  importing  about 
one-third  of  the  synthetic  netting  used 
by  salmon  glllnetters  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  tima  purse  seiners  in  the 
Pacific,  Great  Lakes  gillnetters,  gulf 
shrimpers,  and  Atlantic  groundfish 
trawlers.  Economists  have  estimated 
that  import  duties  on  synthetic  nets 
alone  may  consume  as  much  as  9  per- 
cent of  the  profits  made  by  these  fish- 
ermen. 

The  MTN  timetable  for  reducing 
this  duty  is  simply  too  long.  The  prin- 
cipal thrust  of  the  administration's 
trade  policy  is  to  open  world  markets 
by  reducing  the  number  of  barriers  to 
international  trade.  By  lessening  do- 
mestic trade  restrictions,  we  will  en- 
courage efficiency  and  competitiveness 
in  our  fishing  industry. 

Today,  over  200.000  fishermen,  with 
a  catch  valued  at  $2.4  billion,  are  being 
forced  to  pay  an  excessively  high  duty 
on  the  nets  they  use.  In  1982,  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mated that  only  1,000  persons  were 
employed  in  our  domestic  net  industry 
and  that  enactment  of  legislation, 
which  was  identical  to  that  which  we 
are  introducing  today,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  total  loss  of  less  than  $6 
million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Since 
that  time,  the  duty  has  been  reduced 
according  to  the  MTN  schedule  so 
that  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  this  year, 
as  well  as  any  possible  employment 
loss,  would  be  significantly  less.  In 
view  of  the  overall  positive  impact 
that  this  legislation  would  have  on  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  and  our  economy 
as  a  whole,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  supporting  its  passage. 

The  second  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring 
with  Senator  Mitchtu.,  S.  439.  today 
would  provide  a  permanent  exemption 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  [FUTA]  to  those  fishing  boat 
owners  who  are  engaged  in  the  halibut 
or  salmon  trade  or  whose  vessels  are 
over  10  net  tons. 
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The  issue  which  this  le^lation  ad- 
dresses is  not  new.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  end  a  long  effort  to  correct  a 
very  unfair  interpretation  of  tax  law 
as  it  affects  an  independent  and  proud 
group  of  working  people— commercial 
fishermen. 

In  1975.  while  serving  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  in- 
troduced the  Stemman's  Exemption 
Act  which  became  a  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  At  that  time,  the 
IRS  was  enforcing  an  agency  ruling 
which  held  that  certain  fishermen, 
Icnown  as  stemmen  in  the  lobster  in- 
dustry, could  not  be  considered  inde- 
pendent workers  but  were  employees 
of  the  boatowners  with  whom  they 
hapi>en  to  work. 

This  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
stemmen  and  the  boatowners  could 
not  have  been  further  from  reality. 
For  decades,  Maine  stemmen  and 
boatowners  have  worked  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  stemman  is  an 
independent  contractor.  Their  relation- 
ship was  bom  of  both  practicality  and 
the  Independent  nature  of  these  individ- 
uals. The  stemman's  competency  is  re- 
spected by  the  boatowner  to  the  point 
that  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  take 
control  in  an  emergency  situation  and, 
sometimes,  fish  the  boat  should  the 
owner  become  temporarily  disabled. 

The  advent  of  the  IRS's  novel  rul- 
ings in  this  field  have  placed  a  great 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  inde- 
pendent boatowners  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  elsewhere.  It  has  forced 
some  boatowners  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  others  to  pursue  the  very 
dangerous  practice  of  going  out  in 
their  boats  alone. 

The  Stemman's  Exemption  Act  cor- 
rected this  intolerable  state  of  affairs 
and  allowed  those  fishermen  who  are 
paid  a  share  of  the  catch,  and  who 
work  on  vessels  with  crews  of  less  than 
10  people,  an  exemption  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  [FICAJ.  In  addition, 
the  wages  received  by  those  fishing 
boat  crew  members,  whose  services 
were  exempted  for  purposes  of  PICA, 
were  no  longer  considered  wages  for 
purposes  of  income  tax  withholding. 
and  those  crewmen  were  considered  to 
be  self-employed  for  purposes  of  the 
Self -Employment  Contributions  Act. 

Under  current  law,  if  crew  members 
meet  these  criteria,  boat  owners  are 
exempt  from  social  security  or  income 
tax  withholding  requirements. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  in  addition  to  giving  further 
recognition  to  the  practice  of  hiring 
fishermen  as  independent  contractors, 
will  bring  the  FUTA  into  conformity 
with  the  other  tax  acts  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  legislation  does  not 
penalize  those  Individuals  who  wish  to 
work  as  employees  on  fishing  boats. 
Rather,  it  provides  those  who  choose 
otherwise    with    an    opportunity    to 


prove  that  they  are.  in  fact,  self-em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the 
issue  which  this  legislation  addresses 
is  not  new.  In  1978,  S.  3080,  an  Identi- 
cal bill,  was  the  subject  of  hearings  in 
the  full  Finance  Committee  and,  in 
1980,  8.  1194.  another  identical  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Committee's 
Subconmiittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management.  Pinal  action  was  not 
taken  on  either  of  these  bills. 

The  first  bright  spot  in  this  effort 
appeared  in  1981  when  S.  791,  passed 
the  Senate.  The  language  of  that  legis- 
lation applied  the  FUTA  tax  exemp- 
tion to  wages  paid  after  December  31, 
1980.  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
agreement  on  that  bill  made  the 
FUTA  exemption  effective  only  for 
the  tax  year  1981. 

The  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1982  provided  another  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  FUTA  exemption  for 
tax  year  1982  and,  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, as  the  result  of  Senate  passage 
of  S.  146.  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  provided  additional,  temporary 
exemptions  for  tax  years  1983  and 
1984. 

Since  January  1  of  this  year,  many 
commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  and 
operators  are,  once  again,  subject  to 
inappropriate  FUTA  withholding  re- 
quirement burdens  for  the  wages  of 
their  crewmen  who  are  considered  to 
be  self-employed,  independent  con- 
tractors for  the  purposes  of  all  other 
employment  taxes. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  correct  this  inequity 
and  respects  the  working  relationship 
that  has  served  independent  txiat- 
owners  and  fishermen  so  well  in  my 
State  for  decades.  This  is  important 
legislation  and  its  passage  should  be 
expedited. 

Finally.  I  am  introducing  a  new  bill 
today.  S.  443.  that  would  further  Con- 
gress' recognition  of  commercial  fish- 
ermen as  self-employed  Independent 
contractors  by  amending  the  portion 
of  the  Tax  Code  that  now  precludes 
commercial  fishermen  from  establish- 
ing their  own  Keogh  pension  plans. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  certain  com- 
mercial fishermen  have  been  consid- 
ered self-employed  for  purposes  of 
PICA  since  1977.  Last  May,  however, 
the  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  79-101  held 
that  the  establishment  of  Keogh  plans 
by  those  self-employed  fishermen  is 
impermissible.  This  Interpretation  Is 
not  the  result  of  any  stated  congres- 
sional Intent,  but  rather  results  from 
an  oversight  which  should  be  quickly 
rectified. 

In  an  understandable  effort  to  plan 
for  their  future  financial  security, 
many  commercial  fishermen  estab- 
lished Keogh  plans  for  themselves 
when  they  were  first  recognized  as 
being  self-employed  for  purposes  of 
FICA.  Consequently,  the  bill  that  I  am 
Introducing  today  includes  a  retroac- 


tive provision  so  that  any  financial 
penalties  which  these  fishermen  may 
now  be  subject  to  as  a  result  of  the 
IRS  recent  ruling  can  be  avoided. 

Group  retirement  programs  are  im- 
practical in  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry. Fishermen  frequently  work  on 
more  than  one  boat  in  any  given  year 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
better  opportunities  on  other  vessels. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
simply  provides  that  fishermen  who 
are  treated  as^  self -employed  for  Social 
Security  taxTpurposes  will  be  treated 
similarly  for  pension  plan  purposes. 

Congress  has  loctended  this  opportu- 
nity to  other  grokps,  such  as  ministers 
and  salesmen  wnb  have  found  them- 
selves facing  the  same  inequitable  situ- 
ation. It  is  equallF  important  that  we 
provide  the  same  tqportunitv  to  those 
fishermen  who  are  seelting  to  provide 
for  their  own  financial  security. 

This  legislation  is  sound  public 
policy  and  deserves  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  reve- 
nue ruling  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
statement  and  a  copy  of  an  article  con- 
cerning the  Keogh  situation,  which 
appeared  recently  in  National  Fisher- 
man, be  printed  in  the  Recors  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohs,  as  follows: 

S.  443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
cUuse  (11)  of  section  401(cK2KA)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
earned  income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2XP).  (4).  and 
(5)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  talce  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  1207(e)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

(26  CFR  1.401-1:  Qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans.  (Also  Sec- 
tions 1402,  3121,  3401.)) 

Rev.  Rui..  79-101 

A  fishing  boat  operates  with  a  crew  of 
fewer  than  ten  individuals  who  are  common- 
law  employees  under  the  usual  common-law 
rules  for  determining  the  employer-employ- 
ee relationship.  The  crewmembers.  however, 
perform  their  services  under  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  section  3121(bK20)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  As  a  result, 
their  services  are  excepted  from  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act;  their  remuneration  is  ex- 
cepted from  wages  by  section  3401(a)(17) 
(relating  to  in(»)me  tax  withholding):  and 
their  services  are  a  "trade  or  business" 
under  section  1102(cK2)(P)  (relating  to  the 
self -employment  tax). 

Held,  the  crewmembers  are  employees  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  an  em- 
ployee's pension,  annuity  profit  sharing,  or 
stock  bonus  plan  Is  qualified  under  section 
401  of  the  Code. 
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(From  The  National  Fisherman.  December 

19841 

Disparity  ii»  Tax  Laws  Cotnj)  HiniT 

CRrWMEN 

Thanks  to  a  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling,  crew  members  on  commercial 
fishing  vessels  now  face  a  Catch-22  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  self-established  Keogh  re- 
tirement plans. 

Under  one  section  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  those  who  work  aboard  boats 
with  fewer  than  10  crewmen  are  considered 
to  be  self-employed— provided  the  vessels  in- 
volved operate  on  a  share  system,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Such  crewmen  file  their  tax  returns 
as  self-employed  persons  and  pay  self-em- 
ployment taxes. 

According  to  the  law.  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  claim  a  deduction  on  all 
contributions  that  person  makes  to  a  self-es- 
tablished, qualified"  Keogh  retirement 
plan.  These  plaiu  can  be  set  up  directly 
through  a  local  bank  or  arranged  with  the 
help  of  an  accountant,  pension  planning 
specialist  or  lawyer. 

The  problem  Is  that  in  another,  different 
section  of  the  IRS  code— one  that  deals  with 
pension  plans— crewmen  aboard  fishing  ves- 
sels are  identified  not  as  self-employed  per- 
sons but  as  "common-law  employees."  thus 
making  them  ineligible  to  establish  (and 
claim  deductions  on)  their  own  Keogh  re- 
tirement plans. 

This  disparity  In  law  is  spelled  out  in  what 
is  known  as  an  IRS  "private  letter  ruling" 
dated  May  17.  1984.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  "National  Fisherman"  by  a 
Narragansett,  R.I.,  certified  public  account- 
ant, whose  clients  are  commercial  fisher- 
men. 

In  the  May  17  letter.  Alan  Pipkin,  an  IRS 
official,  tells  a  crewman  that  although  he 
may  be  self-employed  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, he  Is  a  common-law  employee  when  It 
comes  to  the  pension  code.  Pipkin  cites  a 
1979  formal  IRS  ruling  to  this  effect. 

The  May  17  letter  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  Narragansett  accountant  and  may  have 
a  similar  effect  both  on  other  professionals 
helping  crewmen  with  tax  returns  and  on 
crewmen  themselves.  However,  according  to 
Wilson  Padely.  a  public  affairs  officer  for 
the  IRS.  the  agency's  position  is  not  new. 

As  he  sees  it.  the  only  tax  deductible  indi- 
vidual retirement  option  now  open  to  crew- 
men is  the  widely  known  Individual  Retire- 
ment Account  of  IRA.  Padely.  however,  con- 
cedes this  alternative  is  far  more  limited 
than  a  Keogh  plan  because  one  can  contrib- 
ute only  $2,000  a  year  to  an  IRA  account. 

Apart  from  that,  the  owner/operator  of 
the  boat  on  which  the  crewman  worked 
could  establish  any  one  of  a  variety  of  pen- 
sion plans  on  his  employee's  behalf.  Howev- 
er, unless  the  vessel  owner  found  a  "master" 
plan  already  set  up  by  a  bank,  insurance 
company  or  financial  firm,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  to  bear  the  administrative  costs  of 
establishing  one.  That  done,  the  boat  owner 
might  make  matching  contributions  to  the 
plan  or,  under  retirement  funds  with  differ- 
ent structures,  the  crewman  might  be  the 
sole  contributor  and  beneficiary. 

Pishing  vessel  crew  members  should  also 
note  the  demise  of  a  provision  which  once 
made  It  mandatory  for  a  vessel  owner  set- 
ting up  his  own  retirement  plan  to  likewise 
provide  for  full-time  employees  with  three 
years  or  more  of  service.  This  requirement 
was  repealed  under  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 

Meanwhile,  crewmen  wanting  the  flexibil- 
ity to  set  up  their  own  Keogh  retirement 
plans  face  two  alternatives.  Either  they  can 


Join  together  and  lobby  Congress  to  amend 
the  existing  tax  laws,  or  they  can  mount  a 
challenge  to  the  rule  that  now  bars  them 
from  setting  up  their  own  Keogh  plans.  Re- 
portedly, just  a  case  Is  now  being  heard  in  a 
tax  court  on  the  West  Coast. 

While  crewmen's  options  may  be  limited— 
at  least  for  the  moment— owner /operators 
of  commercial  fishing  vessels  have  more 
flexibility.  According  to  the  IRS,  these  indi- 
viduals are  self-employed  and  may  establish 
Keogh  plans  as  long  as  they  are  not  working 
for  a  corporation  they,  themselves,  have  cre- 
ated. 

But,  even  If  an  owner/operator  is  an  empl- 
hey  can  contribute  each  year  to  their 
Keogh  plans. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  did  away  with  the  former  limit 
on  annual  contributions  of  $15,000  or  15% 
of  one's  earned  income,  whichever  was  less. 
This  change,  of  course,  means  that  the 
more  an  individual  puts  into  a  Keogh  plan 
account,  the  larger  the  deduction  he  can 
claim  on  his  income  taxes.— Susan  Pollack.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  this 
legislation  today  to  correct  an  inequity 
in  current  law  that  prevents  self-em- 
ployed fishermen  from  setting  up  pen- 
sion type  arrangements  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  legislation  provides  that  certain 
fishermen  who  are  treated  as  self-em- 
ployed for  Social  Security  tax  pur- 
poses shall  be  treated  as  self-employed 
for  section  401  Keogh  and  other  pen- 
sion plan  purposes.  As  explained  in 
other  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  the  issue  is  how  to  prop- 
erly characterize  the  employment  rela- 
tionship of  fishermen  who  serve  on 
boats  with  fewer  than  10  crewmem- 
bers. 

In  the  typical  commercial  fishing 
venture  in  Maine  and  throughout  the 
Nation  individuals  come  together  to 
operate  fishing  boats  on  a  "share  of 
the  catch"  arrangement.  The  owner  of 
the  boat  does  not  pay  a  salary  to  the 
crewmembers  of  the  boat  and  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  compensation.  In- 
stead, each  crewmember  receives  a 
share  of  the  catch  or  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  catch.  Like  other  self- 
employed  independent  businessmen, 
fishing  boat  crewmembers  bear  the 
risk  of  their  trade,  contributing  to  the 
overhead  cost  of  operating  the  vessel 
and  incurring  business  losses  if  those 
costs  exceed  the  income  from  catching 
fish. 

By  the  nature  of  the  compensation 
arrangement  and  the  customs  of  the 
industry  the  individual  crewmember  is 
clearly  self-employed.  He  operates  in- 
dependently, moving  between  differ- 
ent fishing  boats,  providing  for  his 
own  needs  and  <»rrying  the  costs  and 
burdens  of  any  other  business  entity. 

Federal  law  has  generally  reflected 
industry  custom  by  treating  crewmem- 
bers of  fishing  vessels  as  self-employed 
rather  than  as  employees  for  purposes 
of  Social  Security  taxation.  Federal 
income  tax  withholding,  and  Federal 
unemployment  tax  contributions. 
Crewmembers  of  fishing  vessels  that 


are  manned  by  a  share  paid  crew  of  10 
or  less  individuals  are  considered  to  be 
self-employed  individuals  and  thus 
must  pay  the  higher  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  required  of  self-employed 
individuals.  Those  same  crewmembers 
are  exempted  from  income  tax  with- 
holding requirements.  In  addition, 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  owners  of  vessels  of  less  than  10 
net  tons  have  been  exempted  from 
paying  unemployment  taxes  on  their 
crewmembers  recognizing  that  the 
crewmemt>er8  are  self-employed  indi- 
viduals. The  same  treatment  has  ap- 
plied to  fishing  vessels  that  exceed  10 
net  tons  up  until  December  31,  1984. 
Legislation  is  being  introduced  today 
to  preserve  that  treatment  and  I 
expect  that  exemption  from  future 
taxes  will  continue. 

Unfortunately.  Federal  pension  law 
under  section  401  is  unclear  as  to  the 
self-employed  status  of  these  fisher- 
men. And  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  ruled,  in  spite  of  clear  prece- 
dent in  other  Federal  law.  that  these 
fishermen  are  employees  for  purposes 
of  setting  up  a  qualified  pension-tyi)e 
plan. 

Under  that  interpretation,  the 
owner  of  the  twat  can  set  up  a  quali- 
fied pension  for  his  crewmembers  but 
they  may  not  establish  their  own  re- 
tirement plan.  This  is  clearly  not  satis- 
factory because  by  the  nature  of  the 
industry,  where  there  is  frequent  turn- 
over of  crewmembers,  these  fishermen 
do  not  work  long  enough  on  any  one 
boat  to  qualify  for  pension  t>enefits 
under  the  vesting  standards  of  Federal 
pension  law. 

As  a  result  these  self-employed  indi- 
viduals are  unable  to  satisfactorily 
provide  for  their  retirement.  They  are 
able  to  set  up  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimts  but  cannot  provide  for  further 
retirement  protection  by  setting  up 
Keogh  or  other  [>ension  arrangements. 

All  other  Federal  law  treats  the 
crewmembers  as  self-employed  individ- 
uals and  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  treated  the  same  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  for  their  retire- 
ment. Other  self -employed  individuals 
in  similar  circumstances  such  as  sales- 
men, ministers,  and  independent  con- 
tractors are  able  to  set  up  pension- 
type  plans  to  provide  for  their  retire- 
ment; the  same  rules  should  apply  to 
fishermen  under  these  clrcimistances. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLEMEirT  ACT 
AMEITDIfKirTS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  t>ehalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ste- 
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VENS,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  affirm  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  land  consolidation  and  ex- 
change agreement  between  NANA  Re- 
gional Corp..  Inc..  a  corporation  orga- 
nized pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
and  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
agreement  negotiated  by  NANA  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is.  by  its 
own  terms,  specifically  subject  to  con- 
gressional affirmation. 

This  land  exchange  will  allow  the 
construction  of  an  access  road  to  a 
mineral  deposit  that  the  NANA  Re- 
gional Native  Corp.  hopes  to  develop. 
At  the  outset.  I  want  to  stress  two 
points:  The  access  road  is  proposed  to 
be  built  along  the  environmentally 
preferred  route.  Other  alternatives 
have  been  studied,  a  complete  environ- 
mental impact  statement  has  been 
prepared,  and  a  consensus  exists  that 
a  land  exchange  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  road  to  be  built  along  the  pre- 
ferred route,  across  what  is  now  the 
Cape  Knisenstem  National  Moun- 
ment.  I  also  want  to  stress,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  this  exchange  enhances  our 
own  mineral  security.  Should  any  of 
my  colleagues  oppose  this  legislation 
and  the  exchange  it  affirms,  they  will 
be  acting  against  our  national  self-in- 
terest and  our  desire  to  enhance  our 
own  mineral  security. 

This  exchange  will  accomplish  three 
mAjor  objectives:  First,  it  will  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  NANA  to  fulfill 
the  economic  purposes  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  by  the 
Development  of  NANA's  Red  Dog 
Mine,  a  major  lead  and  zinc  deposit, 
and  thus  provide  for  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  NANA's  sharehold- 
ers. 

Second,  the  exchange  will  benefit 
the  Knisenstem  National  Monument 
by  reducing  private  inholdings  and 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  land 
ownership  patterns  and  more  rational 
management  within  the  monument. 
Therefore,  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of  our 
public  lands  is  served  by  the  exchange. 

Finally,  the  exchange  will  benefit 
the  United  States  by  enhancing  our 
mlneral  security  and  improving  our 
balance  of  trade.  The  development  of 
Red  Dog  will  Increase  our  recoverable 
reserves  of  zinc  by  more  than  33  per- 
cent, from  almost  25  million  tons  to 
almost  40  million  tons  of  metal.  When 
in  full  production.  Red  Dog  will 
produce  300,000  tons  of  zinc  per  year, 
almost  doubling  the  Nation's  annual 
production.  Domestic  mines  now 
produce  less  than  one-third  of  our 
annual  zinc  requirements.  After  Red 
Dog  comes  on  line  we  will  increase 
annual  production  to  two-thirds  of  our 
requirements. 

While  the  enhanced  ability  to  mine 
this  resource  is  important  to  our  na- 
tional security,  the  ability  to  market 


the  resource  abroad  can  be  helpful  in 
the  reduction  of  our  trade  imbalance, 
particularly  with  Japan.  Exports  from 
the  Red  Dog  Mine  are  expected  to 
total  about  $250  million  a  year  in  cur- 
rent dollars.  About  a  third  of  the  ex- 
ports will  go  to  Japan,  hence  the 
project  will  be  particularly  helpful  in 
reducing  our  staggering  trade  deficit 
with  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
complete  record,  I'll  now  go  into  some 
detail  about  the  project's  background. 

NANA,  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(ANCSA),  selected  and  received  lands 
containing  a  major  lead/zinc  deposit. 
NANA  then  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  Cominco  Alaska,  a  mining  compa- 
ny, to  develop  those  deposits  known  as 
the  Red  E>og  Mine. 

The  timely  development  of  the  Red 
Dog  Mine  is  extremely  important  to 
NANA  if  its  native  shareholders  are  to 
enjoy  all  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
ANCSA.  When  fully  developed,  the 
mine  will  employ  approximately  400 
individuals,  most  of  whom  will  be  resi- 
dents of  the  NANA  region  and  NANA 
shareholders.  The  estimated  life  of 
the  project  is  50  years,  and  the  annual 
income  from  these  jobs  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $15  million. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic base  within  the  NANA  region 
that  can  offer  even  remotely  sufficient 
job  opportunities  to  the  residents.  As  a 
result,  many  of  NANA's  residents  are 
seeking  employment  outside  the 
region,  creating  a  great  deal  of  disloca- 
tion. The  development  of  the  Red  Dog 
Mine  will  change  all  that. 

The  Red  Dog  Mine  is  landlocked, 
and  it  is  located  northeast  of  Cape 
Krusenstem  National  Monument.  In 
order  to  develop  the  mine,  an  access 
road  and  port  site  will  have  to  be  built. 
A  September  1984  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  the  project  de- 
termined that  the  environmentally 
preferred  as  well  as  economically  ac- 
ceptable route  was  across  the  monu- 
ment. 

NANA  owns  land  and  conveyance 
rights  In  lands  totaling  approximately 
195.043  acres  within  the  monument. 
While  not  all  of  the  lands  subject  to 
selection  by  NANA  within  the  monu- 
ment will  ultimately  be  conveyed  to 
NANA.  It  la  anticipated  that  substan- 
tial acreage  will  eventually  be  con- 
veyed. 

In  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
Red  Dog  Mine,  NANA  proposed  a  land 
exchange  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  whereby  NANA  would  ex- 
change lands  conveyed  to  It  and  lands 
subject  to  conveyance  to  it  within  the 
monument  for  other  lands  within  the 
monument.  These  lands  could  then  be 
used  for  the  environmentally  pre- 
ferred and  economically  acceptable 
access  road.  AH  required  Federal  and 
State  permits  would  still  be  needed. 


however,  before  the  road  could  be  con- 
structed. 

While  access  could  be  sought  across 
the  monument  pursuant  to  title  XI  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  [ANILCA],  by  what 
in  effect  Is  a  Federal  right  of  way,  title 
XI  remains  an  untested  procedure  for 
obtaining  congressional  approval  of  a 
right  of  way.  NANA  believes  that  a 
legislated  land  exchange  is  the  most 
expeditious  manner  by  which  it  can  re- 
ceive the  right  of  way.  This  approach 
will  eliminate  the  uncertainty  associat- 
ed with  a  title  XI  application. 

The  proposed  exchange  consists  of 
the  following  major  provisions: 

First,  a  consolidation  of  land  owner- 
ship into  contiguous  patterns  that 
would  provide  administrative  and  re- 
source management  benefits  to  the 
United  States  and  provide  NANA  with 
a  block  of  land  meeting  its  access 
needs. 

Second.  NANA  would  receive:  First, 
title  to  approximately  62,084  acres  of 
Federal  lands  within  the  monument 
and  600  acres  of  limited  subsurface 
estate,  concentrating  its  holdings  at 
the  northwestern  and  southeastern 
comers  of  the  monument;  second, 
easements  for  two  winter  use  trails  be- 
tween Kivalina  and  Noatak  across  the 
monument  and  other  Federal  lands: 
and  third,  title  to  approximately 
1,915.25  acres  outside  the  monument. 
NANA  would  also  take  conveyance  to 
31,884.67  acres  of  lands  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  monument  to  which 
it  already  has  vested  rights  pursuant 
to  ANCSA.  This  would  consolidate 
NANA's  inholdings  within  the  monu- 
ment. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive from  NANA:  First,  conveyance  of 
1,345  acres  of  coastal  land  and  relin- 
quishment of  selections  and  selection 
rights  to  approximately  103,338  acres 
within  the  monument.  Coastal  land  is 
more  important  from  an  archeological 
standpoint  and  having  this  land  in 
Federal  ownership  is  important; 
second,  a  grant  in  perpetuity  of  an 
easement  and  public  use  and  occupan- 
cy rights  for  a  5-acre  administrative 
tract  at  the  Onion  Portage  Archeologi- 
cal District  at  Kobuk  Valley  National 
Park;  third,  equitable  servitudes  and 
conservation  easements  for  the  protec- 
tion and  study  of  resource  values  on 
10,942  acres  of  land  near  Sheshallk— 
an  important  cultural  resource  area 
along  the  coast;  fourth,  interests  and 
easements  for  the  protection  and 
study  of  resource  values  within  the 
65,274-acre  block  which  would  be 
crossed  by  the  Red  E>og  Mine  road. 
These  include  protections  which  are 
essentially  the  same  as  would  be  at- 
tached to  an  approved  title  XI  right- 
of-way;  fifth,  trail  easements  providing 
for  public  access  across  NANA  lands  to 
monument  lands;  and  sixth,  for  pur- 
poses   of    administrative    convenience 


and  to  effect  the  land  consolidation 
within  the  monument.  NANA  will  take 
conveyance  to  31.884.67  acres  of  Set- 
tlement Act  selections  within  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  monument. 
This  spent  acreage  entitlement  may 
diminish  NANA's  potential  convey- 
ances within  other  units  of  conserva- 
tion systems  within  the  NANA  region. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
change clearly  benefits  NANA  by  fa- 
cilitating development  of  its  Red  Dog 
Mine  and  benefits  and  protects  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides the  United  States  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  private  inholdings  in  the 
Cape  Krusenstem  National  Monu- 
ment, consolidate  land  ownership  pat- 
ters within  the  monument,  and  it  re- 
solves the  long-term  status  of  major 
portions  of  the  Federal  and  non-Feder- 
al lands.  It  provides  for  manageable 
land  units  and  gains  additional  protec- 
tive and  study  provisions  that  might 
not  otherwise  exist  for  park  resources 
on  NANA's  private  land  holdings. 
Easements  also  are  established  which 
provide  for  general  public  access  to 
Federal  lands  and  waters  and  an  ad- 
ministrative site  is  provided  at  a  key 
location  in  the  Kobuk  Valley  National 
Park. 

The  agreement  also  protects  vital 
subsistence  values.  NANA  is  most  sen- 
sitive to  the  subsistence  needs  of  its 
people  and  has  provided  for  this  pro- 
tection both  in  the  agreement  NANA 
negotiated  with  Cominco  and  in  the 
land  exchange  negotiated  with  the  De- 
partment. Section  810  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interests  Land  Conservation 
Act  requires  that  if  an  exchange  such 
as  this  were  accomplished  administra- 
tively, the  Agency  head  or  his  designee 
must  evaluate  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  subsistence  uses  and  needs, 
the  availability  of  other  lands  for  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  and 
other  alternatives  which  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  needed  for  subsistence  purposes. 
A  subsistence  evaluation  was  prepared 
by  the  Department.  That  evaluation 
concludes  that  the  exchange  will  not 
significantly  restrict  subsistence  uses. 
NANA's  potential  development  activi- 
ties will  be  subject  to  strict  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  restrictions,  de- 
veloped by  NANA,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies;  significant  displacement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  is.  therefore,  not  ex- 
pected to  occur,  and  any  relocation  of 
resources  utilized  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses will  not  result  in  those  resources 
becoming  unavailable  to  the  nearby 
residents.  No  significant  restriction  of 
subsistence  uses  is  foreseen.  NANA 
has  provided  stringent  protections  as 
part  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  formal  consulation  was 
undertaken  with  the  Alaska  Regional 
Office  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\ice 
and  a  biological  opinion  was  provided 
concerning    endangered    species.    The 


opinion  concluded  that  the  Arctic  per- 
egrine falcon  is  the  only  endangered 
species  in  the  area  of  the  proposed  ex- 
change, and  that  the  exchange  is  not 
considered  to  jeopardize  any  falcons. 

Also,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  ex- 
change and  the  activities  resulting 
from  the  exchange  will  not  adversely 
affect  properties  on  or  eligible  for  in- 
clusion on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  consultation  was  initi- 
ated with  the  Alaska  State  historic 
preservation  officer  and  the  advisory 
council  on  historic  preservation.  Since 
the  United  States  acquires  lands  of 
significant  acreage  with  cultural  re- 
source values,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
significant  restrictions  on  NANA's  de- 
velopment activities,  including  provi- 
sions designed  to  prevent  damage  to 
cultural  sites,  both  the  State  officer 
and  the  advisory  council  concluded 
that  the  exchange  would  have  no  ad- 
verse effect. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  intergov- 
ernmental review  of  Federal  programs 
was  combined  with  the  review  of  the 
proposed  exchange  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  The  State  was  ad- 
vised of  the  exchange  and  although 
the  State  did  not  agree  that  the  ex- 
change was  consistent  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  it  indicated  that,  if 
certain  additional  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exchange,  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  State  program.  All 
but  one  or  two  of  the  suggested 
changes  were  agreed  to  by  NANA  and 
the  Department  and  included  in  the 
agreement. 

The  National  Park  Service,  as  a 
matter  of  sound  administrative  prac- 
tice and  in  order  to  imderstand  fully 
the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  this  exchange,  prepared  a  re- 
source evaluation  which  is  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  That  evaluation 
demonstrates  that  any  environmental 
impacts  associated  with  the  land  ex- 
change can  be  mitigated  to  an  accepta- 
ble degree  and  that  the  essential  integ- 
rity of  the  monument's  resources  and 
values  will  not  be  undermined  by  the 
exchange,  and  Instead  that  resource 
protection  and  management  will  be  en- 
hanced in  several  respects. 

NANA  and  the  Department  formally 
advised  the  Alaska  Land  Use  CouncU 
of  the  proj>osed  exchange  and  it  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment.  A 
resolution  of  the  council's  land  use  ad- 
visors committee  supported  the  ex- 
change, and  the  council  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  supporting  the 
exchange. 

Notice  of  the  proposal  also  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  advising 
the  public  of  the  availability  of  draft 
materials  regarding  the  exchange,  of  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  sub- 
ject May  1.  1984,  at  Anchorage.  AK. 
and  the  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment at  the  meeting  or  In  writing. 


Public  comment  was  heard,  received 
and  considered  by  the  parties.  In  addi- 
tion. NANA  conducted  village  meet- 
ings throughout  the  region  accompa- 
nied by  National  Park  Service  person- 
nel to  explain  the  land  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  ex- 
change is  in  NANA's  best  interests,  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Krusenstem 
Monument  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  444 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Reprttentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Seen  OR  1.  The  Alaslca  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601.  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section. 

"Sk.  42.  The  Secretary  shall  convey  to 
NANA  Regional  Corporation.  Inc..  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  In  an  agreement  entitled  'Terms  and 
Conditions  Governing  Legislative  Land  Con- 
solidation and  Exchange  between  NANA 
Regional  Corporation,  Inc..  and  the  United 
States,'  which  was  executed  by  the  parties 
on  January  31,  1985,  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  in  exchange  for  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  of  NANA  Regional  Corporation.  Inc., 
upon  fulfillment  by  NANA  Regional  Corpo- 
ration. Inc..  of  its  obligations  under  said 
agreement."* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska 
had  done  an  excellent  job  of  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  the  Cape  Krusen- 
stem land  exchange,  which  I  strongly 
support.  I  would  like  to  make  only  two 
brief  comments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  effect  this 
exchange  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980.  Unfortunately, 
NANA  Regional  Corp.  has  been  in- 
formed in  no  uncertain  terms  by  cer- 
tain environmental  and  wilderness 
groups  that  an  administrative  land  ex- 
change would  be  challenged  in  court. 
Delay  arising  from  such  litigation 
would  seriously  injure  NANA,  its 
shareholders,  and  the  other  residents 
of  northwest  Alaska.  We  have  decided 
to  proceed  with  this  bill  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent unreasonable  efforts  to  delay 
or  derail  the  exchange  through  litiga- 
tion. 

As  Senator  MtmKOWSKi's  statement 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  Red  Dog- 
Cape  Krusenstem  exchange  is  a  good 
deal  not  only  for  NANA  and  Alaska 
but  also  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Cape  Krusenstem  National 
Monument.  One  major  conservation 
group,  the  National  Audut>on  Society, 
has  already  come  out  in  support  of  the 
exchange.  It  is  my  hope  that  other  en- 
vironmental and  wilderness  organiza- 
tions will  do  the  same.  This  bill  is  a 
test  of  the  willingness  of  those  groups 
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to  support  balanced,  environmentally 
sound  development  of  Alaska's  re- 
sources and  thus  improve  the  human 
environment  of  northwest  Alaska. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  to  remove  the  liability 
limits  for  nuclear  accidents,  to  provide 
better  economic  protection  for  people 
living  near  nuclear  powerplants  and 
nuclear  transportation  routes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

CIVILIAN  NUCLKAR  POWER  REGULATION 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SAPETY  INCENTIVES  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  in  this 
country— the  Civilian  Nuclear  Power 
Regulation  Improvement  and  Safety 
Incentives  Act  of  1985.  Representative 
John  Seiberung  has  introduced  an 
identical  companion  measure  in  the 
House.  Our  legislation  makes  three 
simple  but  fundamental  modifications 
in  the  so-called  Price-Anderson  Act: 

It  removes  the  current  $560  million 
limitation  on  total  liability  for  dam- 
ages to  the  public  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent at  a  nuclear  powerplant; 

It  makes  the  nuclear  industry  strict- 
ly liable  for  the  damages  caused  by  all 
accidents,  regardless  of  severity.  In- 
jured persons  would  not  have  to  prove 
negligence  in  the  design,  construction, 
or  operation  of  a  plant  in  order  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  any  injuries 
they  might  sustain: 

And  it  eliminates  the  current  20-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  recovering 
damages  caused  by  a  nuclear  accident. 
Instead,  it  would  permit  injured  per- 
sons to  recover  for  damages  if  they  sue 
within  3  years  after  they  discover,  or 
reasonably  could  have  discovered, 
their  injuries. 

This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  other  provisions  in  the  Price-An- 
derson Act,  particularly  those  requir- 
ing that  a  nuclear  utility,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  operating  license,  maintain 
either  the  maximum  available  private 
insurance  or  some  other  form  of  finan- 
cial protection  and  contribute  to  a  ret- 
rospective premium  pool  should  an  ac- 
cident cause  damages  exceeding  that 
financial  protection. 

LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

Mr.  President,  in  perhaps  its  most 
important— and  most  controversial- 
provision,  the  Price-Anderson  Act  in- 
sulates the  nuclear  industry— utilities, 
designers,  vendors,  and  contractors— 
from  liability  for  any  damages  caused 
by  a  nuclear  accident  exceeding  $560 
million.  For  35  years,  this  provision 
has  served  as  an  umbilical  cord  for  the 
nuclear  industry. 

By  relieving  the  nuclear  industry  of 
the  cost  of  Insuring  itself  against  the 
full  range  of  damages  caused  by  a  nu- 
clear accident,  this  statutory  limita- 
tion  on   liability   offers   perhaps   the 


largest  single  subsidy  granted  any  in- 
dustry. 

Those  favoring  the  limitation  on  li- 
ability base  their  arguiment  on  an  ir- 
reconcilable—and fatal — contradiction. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  maintain  that 
removal  of  the  limitation  would  fore- 
close the  nuclear  power  option,  pre- 
sumably because  the  risk  of  a  serious 
accident  is  too  great  for  the  nuclear 
industry  to  bear  without  this  protec- 
tion. Yet,  they  also  argue  there  is  only 
a  slight  risk  that  a  nuclear  accident 
ever  would  cause  damages  exceeding 
the  statutory  limitation.  Therefore, 
they  say,  the  public  likely  will  recover 
for  all  the  injuries  it  may  suffer,  the 
limitation  notwithstanding. 

The  defenders  of  this  limitation  on 
liability  should  not  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  describe  the  risks  of  a  se- 
rious accident  as  so  slight  that  the 
public  need  not  worry,  but  then  sug- 
gest the  risks  are  so  great  that  the  nu- 
clear industry  cannot  survive  without 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  sever  this  umbilical  cord  and 
wean  the  nuclear  industry. 

First,  any  justification  for  this  limi- 
tation on  liability  that  may  have  exist- 
ed 25  years  ago,  when  it  was  enacted, 
do  not  exist  now. 

Although  originally  intended  as  tem- 
porary measure  to  nurture  the  infant 
nuclear  industry,  the  liability  limita- 
tion in  the  Price-Anderson  Act  has  a 
survival  record  rivaling  that  of  Raspu- 
tin. 

In  1957,  Congress  first  enacted  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  to  remove  what 
many  say  was  the  major  roadblock  to 
commercial  development  and  use  of 
nuclear  power.  Without  the  liability 
limitation,  investors,  vendors,  engi- 
neers, and  utilities  refused  to  risk  in- 
volvement in  a  dangerous,  umproven 
technology.  The  act  was  to  expire  in 
10  years  when  the  fledging  nuclear  in- 
dustry presumably  could  survive  on  its 
own. 

But  apparently  10  years  was  not 
long  enough.  In  1965,  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry sought  another  10-year  exten- 
sion. Congress  once  again  agreed.  Few 
temporary  laws  have  proven  so  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  ac- 
cedes to  the  nuclear  industry's  latest 
request  for  an  extension  of  the  liabil- 
ity limitation.  It  will  wind  up  nurtur- 
ing a  40-year-old  infant  industry.  One 
need  only  look  at  its  size  to  realize  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  babe  in  arms. 
The  nuclear  industry  represents  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  assets  and  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  It  has  80  reactors  built 
and  operating,  and  has  accumulated 
more  than  700  reactor-years  of  operat- 
ing experience.  An  additional  70  reac- 
tors are  under  construction. 

In  addition,  the  nuclear  industry 
seems  so  confident  in  its  current  tech- 
nology that  it  seeks  to  graduate  Into  a 
new  generation  of  reactors.  It  annual- 


ly requests  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  for  developing  breeder 
reactors,  high-temperature  gas-cooled 
reactors,  and  magnetic  fusion.  This 
hardly  requires  a  crib  of  liability  limi- 
tation. 

Compare  this  industry  to  another 
risky  industry.  In  1957.  few  Americans 
traveled  by  air.  and  space  exploration 
was  the  stuff  of  science  fiction.  Today, 
we  fly  on  supersonic  Concordes  and 
Boeing  767's.  Air  transportation  is  a 
multibillion-dollar  Industry.  Our  space 
probes  have  explored  the  far  reaches 
of  the  solar  system,  and  use  of  the 
space  shuttle  soon  may  become  a  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

If  the  air  transportation  industry— 
with  Its  risk  of  accidents  causing  po- 
tentially great  damages— survives 
without  a  limitation  on  its  liability, 
why  cannot  the  nuclear  Industry? 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  industry 
undoubtedly  will  argue  that  it  would 
buy  additional  private  insurance  if  the 
private  insurers  would  sell  it.  But  cur- 
rently the  private  insurers  will  only 
make  available  for  each  reactor  $160 
million  of  insurance  against  off-site 
damages.  The  reason  for  this  minimal 
amount  of  insurance  is  simple:  The  li- 
ability limitation  in  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  removed  all  incentive  for  the 
nuclear  industry  to  buy  additional  in- 
surance, and  for  private  insurers  to 
sell  it. 

Consider  the  response  of  the  private 
insurers  to  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  The  nuclear  industry  always 
has  had  to  absorb  the  on-site  property 
damages  caused  by  an  accident— and 
particularly  damage  to  the  reactor 
itself.  Prior  to  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  private  insurers  for  on-site 
property  damages.  The  utility,  con- 
tractor, or  plant  vendor  had  to  pay  for 
any  damages  in  excess  of  $300  million. 

Three  Mile  Island  showed,  however, 
that  a  nuclear  accident  causing  little 
off-site  damage  could  still  cause  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  utility's  power- 
plant  and  other  on-site  property— in 
this  case  over  $1  billion. 

Because  the  nuclear  industry  natu- 
rally wanted  to  minimize  the  exposure 
of  its  assets  to  such  damages,  it  suc- 
cessfully encouraged  the  private  insur- 
ers to  increase  from  $300  million  to  $1 
billion  the  amount  of  insurance  they 
would  make  available  for  on-site  prop- 
erty including  the  powerplant  itself. 

If  the  private  insurers  can  respond 
with  such  remarkable  speed  to  the 
needs  of  the  nuclear  industry,  surely 
when  the  liability  limitation  has  been 
removed  they  will  respond  with  equal- 
ly remarkable  speed  to  the  needs  of 
the  potential  public  victims  of  nuclear 
accidents. 

This  disincentive  for  private  insurers 
to  write  coverage  for  injuries  to  public 
caused  by  a  nuclear  accident  under- 
scores a  second  season  for  removing 
the  liability  limitation:  The  limitation 


transfers  the  risk  of  nuclear  power 
from  those  who  profit  from  the  tech- 
nology to  those  who  could  suffer  from 
it.  If  the  public  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  fully  for  injuries 
from  an  accident,  the  companies  who 
design  nuclear  powerplamts,  the  con- 
tractors who  build  them,  and  the  utili- 
ties who  operate  them  would  have  far 
greater  incentive  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  economic  incentive 
for  safety  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  like  to  see  replace  direct 
Federal  regulation. 

Indeed,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  in 
supporting  elimination  of  this  liability 
limitation,  has  said: 

Safety  would  be  improved  because  the  in- 
suring companies  would  have  an  Incentive 
to  work  with  the  utility  to  Improve  design 
and  operational  safety.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  numerous  Industries;  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry would  not  likely  be  an  exception. 

There  is  a  final  reason  for  removing 
the  liability  limitation.  This  hidden 
subsidy  distorts  the  market  that  allo- 
cates our  energy  resources.  By  ena- 
bling it  to  enjoy  below-market  insur- 
ance, the  Price-Anderson  Act  relieves 
the  nuclear  industry  of  a  significant 
cost  of  doing  business. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  a 
penchant  for  applying  a  free  market 
test  to  other  energy  technologies— par- 
ticularly when  it  cuts  funding  for  con- 
servation, solar  and  renewable  energy 
technologies.  Surely,  consistency  de- 
mands it  apply  the  same  test  to  nucle- 
ar power.  The  liability  limitation  for 
nuclear  power  has  caused  serious  inef- 
ficiency and  waste  in  the  allocation  of 
our  energy  resources.  If  nuclear  power 
cannot  survive  in  a  market  free  of 
hidden  subsidies,  then  we  should  allo- 
cate our  energy  resources  to  other 
technologies  that  can. 

STRICT  UABIUTY 

Mr.  President,  although  removing 
the  limitation  on  aggregate  public  li- 
ability may  seem  the  most  significant 
change  this  bill  makes  in  the  Price-An- 
derson Act,  the  other  two  provisions 
are  equally  important. 

The  second  provision  eliminates  the 
distinction  between  an  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  [ENO]  and  a  nu- 
clear incident  —two  of  the  most  cre- 
ative euphemisms  imaginable.  Cur- 
rently, if  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission [NRC]  determines,  based  on 
the  amount  of  radiation  released  and 
the  damage  to  persons  and  property 
off-site,  that  an  accident  is  serious 
enough  to  constitute  an  ENO,  then 
the  nuclear  industry  cannot  defend 
against  a  damage  suit  by  arguing 
either  that  it  was  not  at  fault  or  that 
it  enjoyed  some  special  immunity.  The 
nuclear  industry  is  strictly  liable  for 
the  damages  caused  by  an  ENO. 

By  contrast,  if  the  NRC  determines, 
based  on  its  criteria,  that  an  accident 
was  not  serious  enough  to  constitute 
an  ENO,  then  regular  State  laws  of 


tort  liability  and  immunity  would 
apply.  The  nuclear  industry  would  be 
strictly  liable  for  damages  caused  by  a 
nuclear  incident  only  if  the  State  law 
so  provides.  Since  State  laws  generally 
apply  strict  liability  to  ultrahazardous 
activities— and  presumably  for  many 
States  nuclear  power  would  fall  within 
this  category— strict  liability  would 
often  apply  even  to  an  accident  not 
deemed  an  extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  mandate  strict  liability  for 
all  nuclear  accidents  regardless  of  the 
State  in  which  they  occur? 

The  ENO  distinction  implies  that 
victims  of  "less  serious"  nuclear  acci- 
dents should  have  to  meet  tougher 
conditions  in  order  to  recover  than 
should  victims  of  more  serious  acci- 
dents. To  a  person  suffering  substan- 
tial property  damage  or  serious  radi- 
ation injury,  however,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  NRC  finds  that 
an  accident  was  an  ENO.  The  pain, 
suffering,  and  other  damage  remain 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  injury 
caused  to  the  surrounding  community. 
By  removing  the  ENO  distinction  and 
applying  strict  liability  to  accidents  of 
any  severity,  the  provision  redresses 
this  inequity. 

STATUTE  OP  UMTTATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  third,  and  final, 
provision  of  this  bill  replaces  with  a 
so-called  discovery  rule  the  existing 
20-year  statute  of  limitations  on  suits 
to  recover  damages. 

Currently,  the  20-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations applies  only  to  an  ENO.  while 
State  statutes  of  limitations  apply  to 
less  severe  nuclear  incidents.  Since  the 
second  provision  in  this  bill  eliminates 
altogether  the  ENO  distinction,  this 
third  provision  would  apply  a  discov- 
ery rule  to  all  nuclear  accidents— vic- 
tims could  recover  damages  caused  by 
an  accident  if  they  file  suit  within  3 
years  after  they  discovered,  or  reason- 
ably could  have  discovered,  their  inju- 
ries. 

Many  injuries  caused  by  a  nuclear 
accident  au-e  latent.  They  may  not 
manifest  themselves  for  decades,  and 
often  for  periods  longer  than  20  years. 
Genetic  damage  caused  by  radiation 
may  take  one  or  even  several  genera- 
tions to  appear.  Fairness  dictates  that 
we  not  preclude,  with  an  arbitrary  lim- 
itation, these  victims  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent from  recovering  damages  simply 
because  they  were  unlucky  enough  to 
suffer  latent  injuries.  This  new  statute 
of  limitations  enables  all  victims  of  a 
nuclesu-  accident  to  seek  recovery  for 
their  Injuries  regardless  of  whether 
apparent  or  latent. 

Mr.  President,  the  modifications  of 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  contained  in 
this  bill  are  long  overdue.  This  bill 
does  not  pass  Judgment  on  the  nuclear 
industry  or  its  prospects.  Indeed,  con- 
servative groups  such  as  the  National 
Taxpayers  Coalition  and  the  Heritage 


Foundation  have  also  argued  for  re- 
moval of  the  liability  limitation  in  the 
Price- Anderson  Act. 

We  must  reject  arguments  used  in 
the  1950's  at  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age  to  justify  preserving  and  extend- 
ing the  Price-Anderson  Act  today.  Ul- 
timately, enactment  of  the  Civilian 
Nuclear  Power  Regulation  Improve- 
ment and  Safety  Incentives  Act  should 
benefit  the  nuclear  industry  because  it 
will  enhance  public  confidence  in  nu- 
clear power.  If  the  nuclear  industry 
can  survive  In  the  free  market  without 
the  Price-Anderson  subsidy  and  obtain 
sufficient  private  insurance  to  protect 
the  public,  it  deserves  to  survive.  If  it 
cannot,  then  we  should  invest  our 
energy  dollars  elsewhere.  " 

There  is  concern  about  further  re- 
forming the  process  for  licensing  nu- 
clear powerplants.  I  cannot  Imagine  a 
reform  more  important  than  removing 
the  liability  limitation  and  creating  a 
powerful  economic  incentive  for  safe 
design,  construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reform  current  rules 
of  financial  protection  to  insure  safer 
operation  of  currently  operating 
plants.  This  legislation  will  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  to 
promptly  consider,  and  the  Senate  to 
pass,  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Civilian  Nuclear  Power  Regulation  Im- 
provement and  Safety  Incentives  Act  of 
IMS". 

umitation  on  liabiutt 

Sec.  2.  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  170e.  and  relettering 
the  subsequent  subsections  as  necessary. 

EXTRAOROINAST  IfUCLEAR  OCCDSSENCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  J;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  q  by  striking  out  ".  in- 
cluding an  extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence,". 

(b)  Section  170n  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  but  "extraor- 
dinary nuclear  occurrence"  and  substituting 
"nuclear  incident"  in  each  place  It  appears. 

STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  170n(l)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  clause  immediately 
following  subparagraph  (c)  up  to  but  not  in- 
cluding "(1) ",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"the  Commission  must  incorporate  provi- 
sions in  indemnity  agreements  with  llcen- 
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se«s  and  contractors  under  this  section,  and 
must  require  provisions  to  be  incorporated 
in  insurance  policies  or  contracts  furnished 
as  proof  of  financial  protection,  which 
waive";  and 

(b)  by  inserting  In  clause  (iii)  a  period 
after  "thereof  and  striking  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  446.  A  bill  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain interests  in  lands  in  Dona  Ana 
County.  NM,  to  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  NM;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

TRANSFER  or  CKXTAIN  LAKDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  Introduce  legislation  that  will 
transfer  ownership  of  4,242  acres  near 
Las  Cruces,  NM,  to  New  Mexico  State 
University.  The  land  in  question  has 
been  under  the  control  of  New  Mexico 
State  University  through  a  withdrawal 
order  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement dating  back  to  the  1950's. 

This  land  is  currently  being  used  by 
the  university  for  a  number  of  impor- 
tant facilities  including  an  antenna 
range,  an  observatory,  an  insect  labo- 
ratory, and  a  solar  pond.  There  are 
many  other  activities  going  on  else- 
where on  this  parcel. 

I  would  lilce  to  point  out  that  New 
Mexico  State  University,  which  has  its 
main  campus  located  just  to  the  east 
of  this  land,  is  my  State's  land  grant 
institution.  This  university  has  in  its 
land  grant  capacity  served  varied  in- 
terests in  my  State  including  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  tricultural 
nature  of  my  State's  population  with 
special  programs  aimed  at  our  Hispan- 
ic population  and  our  American  Indian 
population. 

New  Mexico  State  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized across  our  country  for  its  agri- 
cultural endeavors,  as  well  as  its  engi- 
neering activities.  In  recent  years  its 
liberal  arts  program  has  gained  na- 
tionwide prominence  with  its  theater 
and  drama  department.  As  this  great 
imiversity  has  grown  during  the  past 
three  decades  it  has  adapted  to  a 
changing  society  not  only  in  the 
Southwest  where  it  is  located  but  has 
also  adapted  to  changes  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  international  arena 
with  its  many  overseas  projects. 

With  well  over  12,000  students  on 
the  main  campus,  the  imiversity  is 
large  enough  to  fund  major  university 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  still 
small  enough  to  allow  students  that 
individual  education  that  they  need  so 
much. 

The  land  that  this  legislation  would 
transfer  is  known  as  'A"  Mountain. 

Outright  ownership  by  the  universi- 
ty of  the  "A"  Mountain  lands  is  justi- 
fied completely  by  the  tremendous 
contribution  made  by  the  university  to 
America's  Space  and  National  Defense 
Programs  alone.  Currently,  one  of  the 
major  installations  on  this  land  is  the 
Physical  Science  Laboratory  [PSL]  an- 


tenna range.  This  is  a  NASA  facility 
managed  by  the  PSL,  and  Is  part  of 
New  Mexico  State  University. 

The  PSL/NMSU  antenna  test  facili- 
ty is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
is  used  by  many  Government  agencies. 

Another  user  of  the  "A"  Mountain 
lands  which  depends  upon  a  clean  un- 
polluted atmosphere  is  the  NMSU  De- 
partment of  Astronomy.  While  astron- 
omy at  NMSU  is  basically  concerned 
with  teaching  and  research  on  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  the  solar  pond  Is  a 
program  relative  to  biomass  and  the 
research  needs  a  greenhouse  operation 
which  requires  about  30  acres  for 
actual  research  and  control  over  lands 
in  a  500-  to  1,000- foot  perimeter  sur- 
rounding the  project. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  re- 
searchers here  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
solar  pond: 

Special  consideration  relating  to  the  use 
of  BLM  land  for  the  biomass  project  are 
that  no  tall,  solid  structures  capable  of 
blocking  sunlight  bt  erected  in  the  vicinity 
and  that  roads  accessible  to  unregulated  fre- 
quent traffic  not  be  near  the  algae  ponds. 
The  dust  of  close-by,  unpaved  roads  would 
be  capable  of  Introducing  chemical  contami- 
nation and  unnaturally  heavy  inoculations 
of  the  open  algae  growing  ponds  with  "wild" 
organisms  which,  if  inoculated  heavily,  may 
overcome  the  biostatic  equilibrium  of  the 
test  and  production  of  algae  organisms.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  keep  frequent 
motor  vehicle  traffic  on  paved  roads  re- 
moved from  the  ponds  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  exhaust  pollutants,  particularly 
of  toxic  heavy  metals  such  as  lead.  A  motor 
vehicle  exclusion  zone  of  500  feet  with  re- 
spect to  unregulated,  frequent  public  traffic 
around  the  ponds  is  necessary.  Dust-raising 
and  air-polluting  activities,  in  general,  must 
be  excluded. 

This  is  important  research  for  New 
Mexico  and  the  Nation,  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  imiversity  to  continue  to 
make  the  investment  in  time,  facilities 
and  personnel  to  conduct  this  research 
when  this  land  might  some  day  be 
pulled  out  from  under  them  along 
with  the  tremendous  investment  they 
are  placing  on  this  land. 

Also,  located  there  is  a  New  Mexico 
State  University  insect  laboratory  re- 
lated to  the  livestock  industry  and 
wildlife.  Because  of  the  large  Federal 
land  acreage  in  New  Mexico,  research 
at  this,  lab  has  great  impact.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  oper- 
ation will  be  expanded  in  future  years. 
This  legislation  and  the  land  it  trans- 
fers will  allow  this  project  space  for 
expansion. 

Other  facilities  on  the  land  include 
chemical  storage  areas,  geothermal  re- 
search holes,  radiometers,  and  a  geo- 
thermal greenhouse.  The  activities 
taking  place  on  this  land  relate  to 
eight  different  departments  of  the 
university. 

It  is  time  for  control  of  this  land  to 
be  transferred  to  New  Mexico  State 
University.  Otherwise  the  city  of  Las 
Cruces,  as  it  grows,  could  encroach  on 
the  land  and  the  capital  improvements 


made  by  New  Mexico  State  University. 
That's  the  major  reason  the  perma- 
nent management  by  New  Mexico 
State  University  will  l)e  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  Nation  as  the  current  re- 
search will  continue  undisturbed. 

I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  time 
this  land  be  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sity. My  legislation  includes  the  condi- 
tions that  it  must  always  be  used  for 
education  reasons.  That  by  transfer- 
ring this  land,  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  will  be  well  served.  Further,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  university  is 
willing  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  administrative  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  transfer.  Further,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  legislation 
contains  reverter  clause  language. 
This  means  that  if  the  university  uses 
the  land  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
search and  education,  then  the  land 
ownership  reverts  back  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  quickly  on  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 

S.  447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier  from  de- 
nying to  shippers  of  certain  commod- 
ities, with  intent  to  monopolize,  use  of 
its  track  which  affords  the  sole  access 
by  rail  to  such  shippers  to  reach  the 
track  of  a  competing  railroad  or  the 
destination  of  a  shipment  and  to  apply 
Clayton  Act  penalties  to  monopolizing 
by  rail  carriers:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RAILROAD  ANTIIIOIfOPOLY  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  titled 
the  Railroad  Antimonopoly  Act  of 
1985.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
bill  I  introduced  during  the  past  Con- 
gress as  S.  2416.  The  goal  of  the  bill  is 
to  foster  competition  in  the  rail  indus- 
try and  bring  fair  treatment  to  captive 
shippers,  and  ultimately  the  public, 
through  clearly  bringing  the  rail  in- 
dustry within  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  an  owner  rail 
carrier  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  by  denying  or  threatening 
to  deny  to  any  shipper  or  another  rail 
carrier  the  use  on  reasonable  terms  of 
a  railroad  facility  which  is  the  sole  fa- 
cility over  which  such  shipper  can 
move  bulk  commodities  by  rail  to  con- 
nect with  the  track  of  competing  rail 
carrier  or  to  reach  the  destination  of 
shipment. 

As  a  result  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980,  the  industry  has  been  largely 
deregulated.  Railroads  no  longer  oper- 
ate under  the  tight  regulatory  controls 
that  marked  their  historical  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  In  the  4'/<j  years 
since  passage  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980,  two  significant  changes  have 
occurred  which  make  it  imperative 
that  the  antitrust  laws  be  amended  to 


avoid  serious  injury  to  the  distribution 
system  of  many  shippers  which  are 
heavily  dependent  on  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

First,  there  has  been  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  railroads  and 
hence  a  reduction  in  rail  competition 
since  passage  of  the  act.  Deregulation 
of  the  airlines  and  the  trucking  indus- 
try has  resulted  in  new  entries  and 
new  competition  in  these  fields.  De- 
regulation has  thus  met  the  objective 
of  providing  the  public  with  increased 
competition.  Deregulation  of  railroads, 
however,  has  led  to  an  unprecedented 
series  of  mergers  resulting  in  less  com- 
petition than  ever  before. 

Second,  the  Commission  has  used  its 
power  to  exempt  certain  classes  of 
commodities  and  certain  transporta- 
tion services  from  regulation  to  a 
point  where  the  carefully  constructed 
remedies  for  captive  shippers  under 
the  Staggers  Act  will  soon  be  irrele- 
vant, even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  be  persuaded  to  ad- 
minister the  act  the  way  it  was  intend- 
ed. 

The  result  has  been  that  some  large 
volume  shippers,  heavily  dependent  on 
rail  for  distribution  of  their  products, 
have  less  rail  competition  and  an  inef- 
fective remedy  under  the  Staggers  Act. 
Another  large  segment  of  rail  shippers 
has  no  remedy  at  all  under  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  because 
they  have  been  ex«npted  by  order  of 
the  Commission.       v--     ^ 

The  antitrust  laws,  ais^resently  writ- 
ten and  construed,  do  not  appear  to 
provide  adequate  protection  against 
abuse  of  market  power.  Since  1948,  the 
railroads  have  been  operating  under  a 
partial  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Reed-Bullwinkle  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  5(b))  gave  the  railroads,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  right  to  act  in 
concert  to  fix  prices  for  transportation 
services.  Although  the  scope  of  this 
exemption  was  altered  in  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980  (49  U.S.C.  10706),  the 
partial  exemption  still  remains. 

It  is  true  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  Reed-Bullwinkle  did  not  modify 
the  Sherman  Act  prohibition  against 
predatory  or  anticompetitive  practices. 
See,  United  States  v.  B&O  R.  Co.,  538 
F.  Supp.  200  (1982).  Consequently, 
rates  designed  to  drive  out  competition 
from  other  carriers  might  well  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  anti- 
trust laws.  But  what  of  the  situation 
where  a  single  carrier  serves  a  shipper 
who  depends  in  large  part  on  rail  to 
distribute  his  products?  May  such  a 
carrier  charge  whatever  price  it  desires 
for  rail  transportation  with  impunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws?  May  such 
owner-carrier  prohibit  another  com- 
petitive carrier  from  using  its  tracks  to 
reach  the  facilities  of  the  shipper? 
Does  such  a  railroad  have  the  right  to 
discontinue  service  if  a  shipper  objects 
to    any    unilateral    proposals    which 
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would  be  damaging  to  his  business? 
Unreasonably  high  rates,  discrimina- 
tion, joint  use  of  rail  facilities  have  all 
been  subject  to  regulation  for  nearly  a 
century  and  have  not  been  subject  of 
antitrust  investigations.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  the  ex- 
clusive agency  empowered  to  enjoin 
railroad  rates  and  practices.  Section  16 
of  the  Clayton  Act  expressly  prohibits 
shippers  from  seeking  an  injunction 
against  the  railroads  in  courts. 

Under  today's  climate  of  deregula- 
tion for  the  transportation  industry, 
both  the  proponents  of  deregulation 
and  the  railroads  have  argued  that  the 
restraints  of  the  antitrust  laws  should 
provide  the  necessary  protection 
against  abuse  of  market  power— not  an 
independent  regulatory  agency.  This  is 
what  our  amendment  to  the  antitrust 
laws  is  designed  to  accomplish.  There 
is  no  desire  to  reregulate  the  railroad 
industry  but  merely  to  provide  the 
captive  shipper  with  a  remedy  under 
the  antitrust  laws  which  will  prevent 
abuses  of  market  power. 

These  abuses  are  not  hypothetical  or 
theoretical.     They     have     happened. 
Shippers   have   been   faced   with   de- 
mands for  unreasonable  rates.  Ship- 
pers have  been  threatened  with  dis- 
continuance of  service.  In  some  cases, 
the  railroads  have  taken  the  position 
that  they  are  no  longer  common  carri- 
ers and.  therefore,  they  have  no  duty 
to  serve  the  public.  They  have  claimed 
that  they  have  an  unrestricted  right 
to    cut    off    service    unless    shippers 
comply  with  the  unilateral  demands  of 
the  railroads.  Moreover,  the  railroads 
have  refused  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate 
disputed  issues.  For  example,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  one  shipper's  busi- 
ness was  critically  threatened  when  a 
railroad  called  one  day  to  say  that,  ef- 
fective   the    very    next    morning,    it 
would  provide  no  more  service.  The 
shipments    involved    perishable    com- 
modities. The  shipper's  entire  distribu- 
tion system  would  have  come  screech- 
ing to  a  halt  without  rail  service.  This 
happened  during  the  term  of  an  exist- 
ing contract  between  the  shipper  and 
the  railroad.  The  railroad  wanted  to 
extend  unilaterally  the  existing  con- 
tract. The  railroad  forced  acquiescence 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  service  with 
no  notice.  The  shipper  had  no  choice 
but  to  agree  to  whatever  terms  the 
railroad  demanded. 

This  type  of  behavior  is  unconscion- 
able. The  railroads  hold  the  ultimate 
weapon  against  captive  shipiJers  by 
threatening  to  discontinue  service. 
There  is  no  fair  negotiation  l)etween 
equal  bargaining  partners  in  such  an 
unbalanced  situation. 

In  a  largely  deregulated  environ- 
ment there  are  no  fair  arguments 
against  antitrust  coverage.  Yet.  with 
railroad  transportation  there  is  much 
confusion  over  the  coverage  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  After  years  of  operat- 
ing in  such  a  tightly  regulated  envi- 


ronment, railroads  and  shippers  do  not 
Imow  the  ground  rules  for  deregula- 
tion. Abuses  have  been  documented. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  clear  that 
the  railroads  are  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  that  certain  practices 
are  unlawful  abuses  of  market  power. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  bill.  S.  2417, 
I  introduced  last  Congress.  That  bill 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber 1984.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
this  issue  at  those  hearings  and  my 
desire  to  continue  to  press  for  anti- 
trust coverage  of  the  rail  industry  was 
only  reinforced.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  I  have  refined  several  of  the 
specifics  of  my  bill,  but  the  goal  re- 
mains the  same:  to  restore  competition 
to  the  rail  industry  and  thus  provide 
captive  shippers  with  at  least  the  op- 
poriunity  to  ship  their  commodities  at 
reasonable  rates. 

This  legislation  has  received  support 
from  many  sectors  of  the  economy: 
the  coal  industry,  public  utilities, 
forest  products,  agriculture  interests 
such  as  growers  and  fertilizer  produc- 
ers, and  the  perishable  food  producers. 
I  intend  to  push  for  hearings  on  the 
bill  in  the  spring,  at  which  aU  interest- 
ed parties  will  be  welcome. 

I  also  applaud  the  efforts  by  Sena- 
tors Long,  Akdrews.  and  Foho  to  get 
at  the  problem  of  captive  shippers 
through  other  means.  I  support  their 
efforts  and  believe  we  are  shooting  at 
the  same  goal  but  taking  different 
routes  to  that  end.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  toward  our  mutual 
goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Antlmon- 
oply  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  raU- 
road  rates  and  terms  of  service  are  best  and 
most  efficiently  esUblished  in  a  competitive 
marketplace. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  in  many  in- 
stances a  competitive  marketplace  does  not 
exist  because  of  conditions  such  as  those  de- 
scribed below: 

(1)  The  source  of  supply  of  a  bulk  com- 
modity is  served  by  a  single  rail  carrier  that 
has  exclusive  control  of  the  railroad  facili- 
ties from  the  source  of  supply  to  a  point  of 
Interconnection  with  another  rail  carrier. 
Beyond  such  point  of  interconnection  alter- 
native rai!  routes  exist  to  the  destination  to 
which  the  commodity  is  shipped,  and  such 
routes  would  be  competitive  were  it  not  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  originating  carrier  over 
the  movement  from  the  source  of  supply  to 
the  point  of  intercormection.  The  originat- 
ing rail  carrier  uses  its  monopoly  to  elimi- 
nate competition  over  the  entire  route  and 
to  assess  charges  or  require  other  terms  of 
service  less  favorable  than  those  that  would 
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be  assessed  or  required  in  a  competitive  en- 
vironment for  the  movement  over  its  track 
or  railroad  ■facilities  from  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  point  of  interconnection. 

(2)  A  similar  situation  exists  where  a  deliv- 
ering or  connecting  rail  carrier  has  exclusive 
control  of  tracks  or  railroad  facilities  which 
give  it  a  monopoly  from  a  point  of  intercon- 
nection with  another  carrier  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  movement  or  to  a  second  point 
of  interconnection  with  another  carrier. 

(3)  Situations  also  addressed  by  this  Act 
exist  where  a  rail  carrier  has  exclusive  con- 
trol over  track  or  railroad  facilities  and  mo- 
nopolizes movements  within  the  area  of  its 
exclusive  control,  or  where  two  or  more  rail 
carriers  have  Joint  or  mutual  exclusive  con- 
trol over  track  or  railroad  facilities  and  so 
monoploize  its  use. 

(c)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  restore, 
establish,  or  enhance  competition  by  elimi- 
nating the  ability  of  the  originating,  con- 
necting, or  delivering  carrier,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  assess  charges  or  to  require  other 
terms  less  favorable  than  those  that  would 
be  assessed  or  required  in  a  truly  competi- 
tive environment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  8  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  9.  (aKl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an 
owner  rail  carrier  to  monopolize  or  attempt 
to  monopolize  by  denying  or  threatening  to 
deny  to  smy  shipper  or  another  rail  carrier 
the  use  on  reasonable  terms  of  a  railroad  fa- 
cility which  is  the  sole  facility  over  which 
such  shipper  can  move  bulk  commodities  by 
rail  to  connect  with  the  track  of  a  compet- 
ing rail  carrier  or  to  reach  the  destination  of 
shipment. 

"(2)  A  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
occur  where  an  owner  rail  carrier  permits, 
on  reasonable  terms  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  principles  re- 
garding Just  and  reasonable  rental  of  track, 
another  rail  carrier  offering  competing  serv- 
ice to  use  such  sole  railroad  facility.  If  the 
owner  rail  carrier  permits  such  use  of  the 
sole  railroad  facility  by  a  rail  carrier  and  re- 
sulting bona  fide  competition  exists  for  the 
transportation  of  the  shipper's  goods,  the 
carrier  transporting  shippers  commodities 
shall  not  be  restricted  in  its  rates  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  If  the  owner  rail  carrier  does  not 
offer  use  of  its  tracks  to  a  competing  rail 
carrier,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  or  if 
no  competition  materializes  from  any  com- 
peting rail  carrier,  the  owner  rail  carrier 
shall  offer  rates  to  a  shipper  for  transporta- 
tion of  its  bulk  commodities  over  the  sole 
railroad  facUity  at  rates  which  are  no 
higher  than  would  yield  a  fair  return  on  the 
proportion  of  the  owner  rail  carrier's  pru- 
dent investment  in  the  sole  railroad  facUity 
that  the  shipper's  traffic  bears  to  all  traffic 
using  such  sole  railroad  facility. 

"(b)  It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  rail  carri- 
er— 

"(1)  to  condition  the  use  of  the  sole  rail- 
road facility  upon  use  of  other  facilities  of 
the  owner  rail  carrier,  or 

"(2)  to  suspend  or  threaten  to  suspend 
service  over  the  sole  railroad  facility  by 
reason  of  a  shipper's  asserting  its  rights 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  If  connection  with  a  water  carrier 
exists  at  or  within  reasonable  proximity  of 
the  first  connection  with  a  competing  rail 
carrier,  the  shipper  may  elect  to  connect 
with  the  water  carrier  instead  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  connecting  with  a  competing  rail  car- 
rier, provided  that  the  cost  of  interconnec- 
tion is  no  greater  than  would  be  occasioned 


by  interconnection  with  the  first  competing 
rail  carrier,  or  the  owner  rail  carrier  is  reim- 
bursed for  the  difference  in  cost. 

"(dKl)  Any  person  injured  in  his  business 
or  property  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  Act  may  bring  an  action 
therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  aue 
for  and  have  injunctive  relelf  aa  provided  in 
section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  threated 
loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  a  violation  of 
this  section,  notwithstanding  any  limitation 
contained  in  the  proviso  of  such  section  IS 
of  the  Clayton  Act. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term— 

"(1)  'rail  carrier'  means  a  person  or  per- 
sons providing  for  compensation  railroad 
transportation  in  or  affecting  commerce: 

"(2)  'owner  rail  carrier'  means  the  rail  car- 
rier which  owns  or  controls  exclusively  or 
Jointly  a  sole  railroad  facility: 

"(3)  -railroad  facility'  includes  aU  faculties 
(»mmonly  included  in  the  term  'railroad' 
which  are  necessary  or  practical  for  the 
movement  of  commodities  over  the  sole  rail- 
road facility: 

"(4)  'sole  railroad  facility'  means  a  rail- 
road facility  which  is  the  only  facility  by 
which  a  shipper  can  move  bulk  commodities 
by  rail  to  connect  with  a  competing  railroad. 
Use  of  the  sole  facility  'to  the  destination  of 
shipment'  does  not  include  use  of  railroad 
facilities  beyond  the  point  of  connection  or 
points  of  interconnection: 

"(5)  'shipper'  Includes — 

"(A)  a  person  engaged  in  a  business  other 
than  transportation  who,  in  furtherance  of 
such  business,  moves  its  own  goods  or  ar- 
ranges for  transportation  of  commodities 
which  it  has  sold:  and 

"(B)  a  person  engaged  In  intermodal 
transportation  who  is  a  purchaser  of  rail 
service  used  in  such  intermodal  transporta- 
tion commonly  called  a  'shipper's  agent': 

"(6)  'bulk  commcxlities'  includes  bulk 
goods  moved  in  carload  lots,  such  as  (»al, 
ore,  grain,  fertilizer,  dry  chemicals,  primary 
forest  or  wood  raw  materials,  and  perishable 
commodities  for  human  consumption  when 
shipped  in  service  which  includes  ToPC 
service; 

"(7)  'prlm*ry  forest  or  wood  raw  materi- 
als' includes  logs,  pulp  wood,  dressed  or 
treated  poles  and  saw  mill  or  planing  mill 
products: 

"(8)  'service  which  Includes  ToPC  service' 
means  service  to  a  shipper  who  customarily 
uses  transportation  by  rail  or  trailers  on  flat 
cars  (ToPC  service)  as  a  part  of  any  given 
shipment,  but  does  not  exclude  service  to 
such  shipper  of  some  shipment  by  rail  not 
employing  ToPC  service: 

"(9)  'dry  chemicals'  means  substances 
identifiable  by  chemical  formulae  and  com- 
monly described  as  chemicals,  such  as  soda 
ash.  silica  gel.  caustic  soda,  and  sodium  sul- 
fate: 

"(10)  track  of  the  competing  rail  carrier' 
means  track  subject  to  the  competing  carri- 
er's use  but  does  not  Include  tracks  Jointly 
used  by  the  rail  carrier  denying  use  of  the 
sole  facility:  and 

"(11)  'connect'  Includes  connection  from 
the  point  of  origin,  point  of  destination, 
and/or  point  of  Interconnection  with  an- 
other carrier.". 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 

S.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 

contributions  of  equipment  to  postsec- 

ondary  vcKational  education  programs 


and  to  allow  a  credit  to  employers  for 
vocational  education  courses  taught  by 
an  employee  without  compensation 
and  for  temporary  employment  of  full- 
time  vocational  educational  instruc- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

JOBS  'nUIlfING 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  the  partnership 
between  the  business  sector  and  our 
educational  institutions  in  providing 
needed  job  training  for  our  work  force. 
This  measure  is  essentially  the  same 
as  legislation  which  I  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress.  S.  108.  which 
passed  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  Un- 
fortunately, my  bill,  along  with  other 
tax  credit  provisions,  was  dropped 
during  the  conference  session  with  the 
House  last  June.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  again  today, 
which  is  in  exactly  the  same  form 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  session,  will 
again  receive  prompt  consideration 
and  approval  by  this  body  in  the 
weelts  ahead. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  Nation  is 
going  through  a  time  of  fundamental 
economic  change  characterized  by  the 
decline  of  older  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  the  rapid  growth  of  high 
technology  and  service  industries.  To 
remain  competitive  in  a  more  highly 
technical  global  economy,  our  Nation 
must  seek  to  achieve  productivity 
gains  and  to  generate  economic 
growth.  The  importance  of  capital  in- 
vestment and  technological  innovation 
cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  invest- 
ment in  American  workers  is  crucial  to 
our  continued  economic  renewal.  The 
application  of  new  technology  by  in- 
dustry will  require  our  work  force  to 
be  highly  skilled  and  continually  re- 
trained. In  fact.  manp>ower  experts 
now  estimate  that  a  worker  currently 
entering  the  work  force  will  have  to  be 
retrained  seven  times  during  his  or  her 
lifetime. 

Yet,  public  incentives  to  date  have 
overwhelmingly  favored  capital  and 
technology  investments  over  worker 
training  as  a  route  to  improved  nation- 
al productivity.  In  1984,  for  example, 
the  annual  expenditure  on  training  by 
American  firms,  according  to  the 
American  Society  for  Training  and  De- 
velopment, was  $300  per  worker, 
versus  a  capital  Investment  expendi- 
ture of  $3,300  per  worker.  I  feel  that 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
providing  for  a  growing  and  changing 
work  force  and  that  greater  support  is 
needed  for  the  Nation's  public  and  pri- 
vate training  programs. 

An  important  key  to  training  and  re- 
training our  Nation's  work  force  is  the 
community  college  and  technical  insti- 
tute system  which  spans  the  country. 
Offering  more  than  1.400  different  oc- 
cupational   specialty    and    technician 


training  programs  which  train  over  11 
million  workers  annually,  community 
colleges  provides  local  residents  with 
low-cost  access  to  high-quality  training 
programs.  Because  these  schools  can 
boost  a  job  placement  rate  of  nearly 
90  percent,  and  because  they  have  the 
ability  to  change  their  course  offerings 
and  alter  training  programs  to  meet 
local  labor  needs,  community  colleges 
have  been  recognized  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Business  as  the  "Nation's 
preeminent  adult  education  system." 
Members  of  the  business  community 
have  a  direct  hand  in  community  col- 
lege policymaking  because  the  schools 
are  intimately  tied  with  local  business- 
es through  their  administration  struc- 
ture. Local  industry  also  participate 
through  advisory  committees  for  each 
occupational  program  offered  by  the 
conmiunity  college.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  reintroducing  today  would 
further  strengthen  this  partnership 
and  aid  our  country's  conunimity  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes  in  be- 
coming even  more  effective.  My  bill 
would  encourage  the  donation  of 
equipment  for  vocational  training  and 
provide  incentives  for  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  between  industry  aind  facul- 
ty. 

Technical   training   programs   often 
rely   on   expensive   equipment   which 
quickly  become  obsolete  in  this  age  of 
exploding    technology.    However,    the 
need  to  train  workers  on  equipment 
they  will  operate  in  the  private  sector 
is  self-evident.  Much  equipment  in  our 
community    colleges    has    fallen    far 
behind     the     state-of-the-art.     Many 
States,  mired  in  budgetary  pressures 
of   their   own.   have   been   unable   to 
make  the  commitment  to  meet   the 
equipment  needs  of  their  community 
colleges.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  for  example,  funds  for  upgrad- 
ing equipment  were  zeroed  out  of  the 
1982.   1983.  and   1984  budgeU.   Iowa's 
$500,000   appropriation   for   1985   will 
not  go  far  among  the  State's  20  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  particu- 
larly when  many  schools  have  tremen- 
dous needs  merely  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  their  old  equipment. 
Furthermore,  many  colleges  across  the 
Nation   have   found   it   impossible  to 
expand  into  the  emerging  job  fields  of 
robotics,  laser  optics,  and  other  tech- 
nologies because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds  to  initiate  such  programs.  My 
legislation  would  offer  tax  incentives 
to  industry  to  help  underwrite  the  ex- 
pense   of    modernizing    training    pro- 
grams  by   donating   technical   equip- 
ment. Current  law  provides  a  tax  de- 
duction of  the  basis  and  one-half  the 
unrealized  appreciation— not  to  exceed 
twice  basis— of  equipment  donated  to 
educational  institutions  if  used  for  re- 
search purposes.  My  bill  expands  the 
same  deduction  to  apply  to  the  dona- 
tion of  equipment  used  for  vocational 
training.  Although  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively small  investment  by  the  Federal 


Government,  benefits  to  these  train- 
ing institutions  would  be  significant. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  encour- 
ages the  lending  of  Industry  employees 
to  educational  institutions  to  teach  vo- 
cational education  courses.  Communi- 
ty colleges  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
more  difficult  to  compete  with  private 
industry  in  attracting  and  maintaining 
qualified  technical  instructors.  Some 
college  rely  on  part-time  instructors 
who  are  often  local  practioners,  how- 
ever, industry  needs  incentives  to 
make  greater  use  of  this  tool.  My  bill 
allows  a  $100  corporate  tax  credits  for 
every  vocational  training  course 
taught  by  a  qualified  employee  of  that 
corporation,  up  to  five  courses  a  year 
per  employee.  These  Incentives  would 
encourage  industry  to  contribute 
needed  technical  instruction  that  col- 
leges are  currently  unable  to  provide, 
particularly  in  highly  specialized  tech- 
nologies. In  addition,  this  legislation 
contains  a  similar  tax  credit  for  indus- 
try to  create  work  opportunities  for 
community  college  faculty  members  in 
order  to  upgrade  their  skills.  A  $100 
tax  credit  would  be  provided  for  the 
temporary  employment  of  a  qualified 
vocational  education  instructor  by  a 
corporation,  thus  stimulating  the 
sharing  of  current  private  sector  tech- 
nology and  expertise  with  the  educa- 
tion sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  my  bill 
on  Federal  revenues  would  be  mini- 
mal, yet,  this  bill  would  encourage  ex- 
tensive industry  contributions  of  much 
needed  equipment  and  technical  train- 
ing to  one  of  the  best  delivery  systems 
for  job  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams in  our  Nation.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  again  give  prompt  consid- 
eration and  passage  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

8.448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  PROPER- 
TY USED  IN  QUAUnED  VOCA-nONAL 
EDUCA"nON  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  IH  Odiehai-.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary Income  and  capital  gain  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rule  por  cirtaiw  cowtribu- 

TlOIfS  or   PROPTRTY   HSD)   IK   QUALimED  VOCA- 
TlOlf  AL  EDOCATIOW  PROGRAMS.— 

"(A)  Limit  oh  rebcctioii.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  vocational  education  contribution, 
the  reduction  under  paragraph  (IHA)  shall 
be  no  greater  than  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)(B). 

"(B)  QUALIPIED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CON- 
TRIBUTION.—POr  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  qualified  vocational  education 
contribution'  means  a  chariUble  contribu- 
tion by  a  corporation  of  tangible  personal 


property  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1221.  but  only  if- 
"(i)  such  contribution  is  to— 
"(I)  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical  Institute  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  742(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l))  and  is  made 
through  the  governing  body  of  the  donee,  or 
"(II)  an  area  vocational  education  school 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  195(2)  (C) 
and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
19«3  (20  U.S.C.  section  2461(2)  (C)  and  (D)). 
which  is  not  a  secondary  school  under  State 
law,  and  such  contribution  is  made  through 
the  governing  body  of  the  donee  for  use  In 
programs  enrolling  principally  nonsecon- 
dary  students  In  courses  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  and  the  programs  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge. 

"(11)  the  property  is  scientific  or  technical 
equipment  or  apparatus. 

"(ill)  substantially  all  of  the  use  of  such 
property  by  the  donee  is  for  training  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  pKJstsecondary  nonsecon- 
dary  vocational  education  program  offered 
by  the  donee. 

"(iv)  the  property  is  not  computer  soft- 
ware, a  microcomputer,  or  any  other  com- 
puter designed  generally  for  use  In  the 
home  or  other  personal  use, 

""(v)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
exceeds  $250, 

""(vl)  the  property  is  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  assembled  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
the  contribution  is  made  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  manu- 
facture, production,  or  assembly  of  the 
property  is  substantially  completed. 

""(vU)  the  original  use  of  the  property  is  by 
the  donee. 

'"(vUl)  the  property  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  warranty  or  warranties  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  in  connection 
with  a  sale  of  the  property  contributed. 

"(Ix)  such  property  is  not  transferred  by 
the  donee  In  exchange  for  money,  other 
property,  or  services  within  5  years  of  the 
date  of  original  transfer  to  the  donee. 

"(X)  such  property  is  functional  and 
usable  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred for  the  purposes  described  in  clause 
(111),  without  the  necessity  of  any  repair,  re- 
conditioning, or  other  similar  investment  by 
the  donee,  and 

""(xi)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  donee  a  written  state- 
ment, executed  under  penalties  of  perjury, 
representing  that  the  property  and  its  use 
and  disposition  by  the  donee  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clauses  (ill). 
(Ix).  and  (x).". 

"(C)  Corporation.— Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  corporation'  shall  not 
Include— 
'"(i)  an  S  corporation, 

""(11)  a  personal  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  542).  or 

""(III)  a  service  organization  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(mX3)). 

"(D)     NONSECONDARY     STUDENT.— POr     PUT- 

poses  of  this  provision,  a  nonsecondary  stu- 
dent means  an  individual  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in- 

•"(1)  a  high  school  or  secondary  school. 

'"(il)  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or 

""(ill)  a  course  of  study  in  lieu  of  a  high 
school  or  secondary  education.". 
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(b)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31.  1985. 

SKC  t  P08TSEC0.NDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
INSTRICTION  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  Generai..— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable against  tax )  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  25  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  25A.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 
CREDIT. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  $100.  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  courses  taught  by  qualified 
teaching  employees  of  the  taxpftyer  during 
the  taxable  year,  plus 

■•(2)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  $100,  muUtpUed  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  qualified  vocational 
education  instructors  who  were  employed 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LmiTATIONS.- 

"(1)  DOU.AK  LiMrrATioN.— The  aggregate 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)      LlMTTATION      ON      THE      NinfBER       OF 

cotntsES  TAncHT  PER  EMPLOYEE.— No  more 
than  5  postsecondary  vocational  education 
courses  taught  by  the  same  qualified  teach- 
ing employee  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (aK  1 XP). 

"(C)  DEPINmONS  AND  SPECIAL  ROLXS.— Por 

purposes  of  this  section— 

"( 1 )  Postsecondary  vocational  education 
COURSES.— The  term  'postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  course'  means  any  course 
of  instruction  which— 

"(A)  is  offered  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  part  of  an  organized  education 
program. 

"(B)  is  in  the  physical,  biological,  comput- 
er, or  engineering  technologies,  or  electronic 
and  automated  industrial,  medical,  and  agri- 
cultural equipment  and  instrumentation  op- 
eration. 

"(C)  consists  of  a  period  of  instruction 
which  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a  course  of  in- 
struction that  provides  3  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  during  an  academic  semester, 
and 

"(D)  has  been  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)    QUALiriEO    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN- 

STRUCTOR.— The  term  qualified  vocational 
education  instructor'  means  an  individual 
who— 

"(A)  was  employed  by  the  taxpayer  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  at  least  3  months  but  not 
more  than  12  months  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year, 

"(B)  prior  to  such  employment,  taught 
postsecondary  vocational  education  courses 
on  a  full-ttme  basis  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

"(C)  is  teaching  such  courses  on  a  full- 
time  basis  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  is  not  employed  by  the  taxpayer  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Qualified  teaching  employee.— The 
tenn  'qualified  teaching  employee'  means 
an  individual  who— 

"(A)  taught  at  least  one  postsecondary  vo- 
cational education  course  on  a  part-time 
basis  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
during  the  taxable  year. 


"(B)  is  a  full-time  employee  of  the  taxpay- 
er for  the  entire  taxable  year, 

"(C)  does  not  receive  any  compensation 
from  such  institution  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(D)  was  not  a  qualified  vocational  educa- 
tion instructor  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  Institution  op  higher  education.— 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1301(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
19«5. 

"(5)  Allocation  in  case  op  controlled 
GROUP  OP  corporations.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  this  section- 

"(i>  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  teaching  employee  or  quali- 
fied vocational  education  instructor  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  the  member's  share  of  the 
wages  paid  for  the  taxable  year  to  such 
qualified  teaching  employee  or  qualified  vo- 
cational education  instructor. 

"(B)  Controlled  group  op  corpora- 
noNS.- The  term  'controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  same  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that— 

"(i)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  It 
appears  in  section  1563(a)(1),  and 

"(ii)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aX4)  and 
(exaxC)  of  section  1S«3. 

"(6)  Corporation.— The  term  'corpora- 
tion' shall  not  include— 

"(A)  an  S  corporation. 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  542).  or 

"(C)  a  service  organization  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(m)<3)). 

"(7)  Double  benefit.— Any  credit  allow- 
able under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  taxpay- 
er shall  be  in  addition  to  any  deduction 
under  this  chapter  which  is  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  to  such  employee.". 

(b>  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  ciiapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 25  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  2SA.  Vocational  educaUon  instruction 
credit.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  subpart  A  of  part  rv 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code 
as  amended  by  striking  out  "Personal". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  contenU  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "personal"  in  the 
item  relating  to  subpart  A. 

(c)  EfPELTivB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  begining  after  December  31,  1985. 

Skction-bt-Ssctiom  Analysis 
Section  1.  Amends  1 170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  aug- 
mented charitable  deduction  for  corporate 
donations  of  certain  newly  manufactured 
tangible  personal  property  to  a  public  com- 
munity college  or  public  technical  Institute 
(within  the  meaning  of  i  742(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  or  an  area 
vocational  education  school  (within  the 
meaning  of  1 19S(2KC)  and  (D)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963).  which  is  not  a 
secondary  school  under  state  law.  The  con- 


tribution must  be  made  tlirough  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  donee.  For  purp)oses  of  this 
deduction  and  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
2  the  term  corporation  does  not  include  cor- 
porations, personal  holding  companies  or 
service  organizations. 

To  qualify,  a  donation  of  equipment  must 
satisfy  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  property  is  scientific  or  technical 
equipment  or  apparatus: 

(2)  The  property  was  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  assembled  by  the  taxpayer,  and  is 
property  described  in  Code  section  1221(1), 
and  the  taxpayer  Is  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, etc.,  and  selling  or  leasing  such 
property; 

(3)  The  contribution  of  the  equipment  is 
made  within  six  months  after  the  date  the 
construction  or  assembly  of  the  property  is 
sutMtantially  completed: 

(4)  The  fair  market  value  of  the  donated 
Item  exceeds  $250; 

(5)  The  original  use  of  the  donated  prop- 
erty is  by  the  donee; 

(6)  Substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the 
property  by  the  donee  is  for  training  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  or  nonse- 
condary  vocational  education  program  of- 
fered by  the  donee: 

(7)  The  donor  transfers  with  the  property 
the  same  warranties  normally  provided  by 
the  manufacturer  in  connection  with  a  sale 
of  such  property; 

(8)  The  property  as  transferred  is  usable 
and  functional  without  need  of  any  repair, 
reconditioning,  or  similar  investment  by  the 
donee; 

(9)  The  donated  property  must  not  be 
transferred  by  the  donee  in  exchange  for 
money,  other  property,  or  services  within 
five  years  after  receipt;  and 

(10)  The  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning tmdy  of  the  donee  a  written  state- 
ment, signed  under  penalties  of  perjury, 
representing  that  the  use.  condition,  and 
disposition  of  the  donated  property  are  in 
accordance  with  these  requirements  (6),  (8), 
and  (9). 

The  augmented  deduction  does  not  apply 
to  contributions  of  computer  software,  a 
microcomputer,  or  any  other  computer  de- 
signed generally  for  use  in  the  home  or 
other  personal  use. 

If  all  these  requirements  are  satisfied,  the 
augmented  charitable  deduction  allowed  for 
the  donation  of  equipment  generally  is  the 
sum  of  ( 1 )  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  donat- 
ed property  and  (2)  one-half  of  the  unreal- 
ized appreciation  (i.e.,  one-half  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  property's  fair  market 
value  determined  at  the  time  of  the  contri- 
bution and  the  donor's  basis  in  the  proper- 
ty). However,  in  no  event  Is  a  deduction  al- 
lowed for  any  amount  which  exceeds  twice 
the  basis  of  the  property,  or  any  amount  in 
excess  of  fair  market  value. 

This  provision  is  effective  for  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31.  1985. 

Section  2.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  section.  {  25A. 
It  would  provide  a  new  tax  credit  to  corpo- 
rations with  respect  to  (1)  post  secondary 
vocational  education  courses  taught  by 
qualified  teaching  employees  of  the  taxpay- 
er and  (2)  qualified  vocational  education  in- 
structors temporarily  employed  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  amount  of  the  credit  generally  Is  $100 
for  each  postsecondary  vocational  education 
course  taught  by  qualified  teaching  employ- 
ees of  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
(not  to  exceed  five  courses  per  employee  per 
taxable  year),  plus  $100  for  each  qualified 
vocational  education  instructor  temporarily 


employed  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year.  The  total  of  such  credits  allowed 
to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations)  for  a  taxable  year  is  $20,000. 

A  postsecondary  vocational  education 
course  Is  defined  as  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  (1)  is  offered  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (within  the  meaning  of 
sec.  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965)  as  part  of  an  organized  education  pro- 
gram: (2)  Is  in  the  physical,  biological,  com- 
puter, or  engineering  technologies,  or  elec- 
tronic and  automated  Industrial,  medical, 
and  agricultural  equipment  and  instrumen- 
tatloi)  operation;  (3)  consisU  of  a  period  of 
instruction  which  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a 
course  of  Instruction  that  provides  three 
hours  of  instruction  per  week  during  an  aca- 
demic semester;  and  (4)  has  been  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

A  qualified  teaching  employee  is  defined 
as  any  individual  employed  full-time  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  entire  taxable  year  who 
Uught  at  least  one  postsecondary  vocation- 
al education  course  part-time  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  does  not  receive 
any  compensation  from  the  institution  of 
higher  education,  and  was  not  a  qualified 
vocational  education  instructor  at  any  time 
during  the  taxable  year. 

A  vocational  education  instructor  is  de- 
fined as  any  individual  who  (1)  was  em- 
ployed full-time  by  the  Uxpayer  for  at  least 
three  months  but  not  more  than  12  months 
during  the  two-year  period  ending  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year;  (2)  prior  to  this 
employment,  taught  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  courses  full-time  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education:  (3)  Is  teaching 
such  courses  full-time  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year;  and  (4)  Is  not  employed  by  the  taxpay- 
er at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

Any  credit  allowed  under  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  Is  in  addition  to  any 
allowable  deduction  for  compensation  paid 
to  the  employee  by  the  taxpayer. 

This  provision  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

The  foregoing  analysis  employs  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance Committee  Print  (S.  Prt.  98-169,  Vol. 
1  at  925-929)  explaining  similar  provisions 
In  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.  Those  provisions 
were  subsequently  deleted  by  the  confer- 
ence agreement  (H.  Rep't.  No.  98-861  at 
1261-1262).  It  has  been  modified,  where  nec- 
essary, to  reflect  changes  in  language  or 
dates.* 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 

S.  450.  A  bin  to  esUblish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  international 
traxle  and  export  policies  and  practices 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee dn  Governmental  Affairs. 

international  trade  and  export  policy 

STUDY  commission  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
t(xlay  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  national  commission 
to  study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  International  trade  and 
export  policies  and  practices  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  commission  Is 
badly  needed  In  order  to  study  the  var- 
ious pieces  of  our  trade  puzzle  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  solutions 
to  each  of  these  problems.  This  com- 
mission would  help  to  establish  a  co- 


herent International  trade  and  export 
policy. 

In  recent  months,  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  Interna- 
tional trade  problems  which  this  coun- 
try now  faces  and  which  it  is  expected 
to  face  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is  se- 
rious concern  about  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  successfully  compete  Internation- 
ally, and  the  simple  facts  Illustrate  the 
problem  well. 

In  1973.  trade  In  goods  and  services 
accounted  for  8.3  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product.  Today,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimate,  trade  accounts 
for  almost  12  percent  of  GNP.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Commerce  Department  study 
In  1980.  6.2  million  American  workers 
owed  their  jobs  to  U.S.  exporte.  By 
1982.  the  niunber  had  dropped  to  4.9 
million  and  in  1983  to  4.6  miUlon, 
mainly  because  of  the  drop  in  export 
volume.  We  export  25  percent  of  our 
Industrial  production  and  40  percent 
of  our  crops  each  year.  However,  de- 
spite the  magnitude  of  our  exports, 
they  are  dwarfed  by  our  Imports.  Last 
year,  we  imported  $123.3  billion  more 
than  we  exported.  This  trade  deficit  is 
the  largest  in  U.S.  history. 

Prom  1891  to  1970.  the  United  States 
had  an  unbroken  string  of  trade  sur- 
pluses. Since  1971.  however,  we  have 
had  deficits  in  every  year  except  two. 
The  cumulative  trade  deficit  since 
1979  alone  is  a  staggering  $301.9  bil- 
lion. If  present  trends  continue,  we 
will  register  a  $150  billion  trade  deficit 
In  1985. 

Our  weakening  trade  posture  is  not 
confined  to  heavy  Industries.  In  tradi- 
tionally strong  sectors  such  as  foods. 
feeds  and  beverages,  our  trade  surplus 
dropped  from  $18.7  billion  to  $10.2  bil- 
lion from  1981  to  1984.  a  45-percent 
decline.  In  the  service  sector,  a  surplus 
of  $41  bUlion  in  1981  has  declined  to 
$22  billion  In  1984.  a  $19  billion  de- 
crease In  3  years.  Services  decline  com- 
bined with  the  large  trade  deficits 
have  led  to  an  estimated  $100  billion 
current  account  deficit  for  1984. 

The  future  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation  is  clearly  linked  to  the  abU- 
Ity  of  American  business  to  compete 
successfully  In  the  world  economy,  and 
as  the  above  figures  show,  we  are  not 
doing  too  well. 

These  sustained  record  trade  deficits 
have  resulted  In  a  serious  threat  to  our 
economy.  These  trade  deficits  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  millions  of  U.S. 
jobs  and.  if  left  unchecked,  will  con- 
tribute to  continuing  troubles  for 
many  U.S.  Industries  and  cities.  More 
than  1.5  million  jobs  are  estimated  to 
have  been  lost  due  to  rising  trade  defi- 
cits. Prom  1980  to  1982.  40  percent  of 
the  Increase  In  U.S.  unemployment 
can  be  traced  to  the  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports. If  these  trends  are  permitted  to 
continue,  as  many  as  3  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  unemployed  by  late  1985. 
Much  congressional  attention  has 
been  focused  on  these  Issues,  but  little 


has  been  accomplished.  I  look  forward 
to  meaningful  action  In  the  very  Im- 
portant area  of  reducing  our  record 
trade  deficit. 

There  are  many  perceived  reasons 
for  our  trade  failures  and  even  the 
degree  of  our  failure  is  widely  debated. 
Some  cite  looming  budget  deficits  and 
Imported  oil  prices.  Still  others  have 
called  for  trade  reorganization  as  a 
logical  first  step.  Whatever  is  ulti- 
mately done.  I  would  suggest  that 
action  is  long  overdue. 

One  further  problem  which  exists. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  the  lack  of  a  coher- 
ent and  effective  International  eco- 
nomic policy.  There  now  exists  a  seri- 
ous failure  on  the  part  of  the  Pederal 
Government  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  American  private  enterprise  to 
formulate  a  coherent  and  effective 
international  economic  policy  that 
promotes  trading  opportunities  for 
U.8.  businesses.  In  the  last  Congress, 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  held  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  these  Issues  and  approved  leg- 
islation to  create  a  new  E>epartment  of 
Trade  to  facUitate  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  cohesive  and 
effective  trade  policies  within  the  Ped- 
eral (jovemment.  It  was  hoped  by  sup- 
porters of  such  proposals  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Department  of  Trade 
would  provide  an  organizational  envi- 
ronment In  which  effective  trade 
policy  could  be  carried  out.  I  support- 
ed this  legislation  as  a  good  first  step, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  ad- 
dress our  trade  problems  and  coordi- 
nate our  trade  policy. 

I  believe  there  has  also  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  large  segments  of 
American  business  to  seize  trade  op- 
portunities. This  issue  is  not  directly 
addressed  by  Trade  Reorganization. 
Only  12  percent  of  the  Nation's 
252,000  maniifacturers  market  their 
products  overseas.  Available  Informa- 
tion, however,  indicates  that  many 
more  small  U.S.  manufacturers  c»uld 
begin  to  export  if  they  had  the  right 
assistance  to  overcome  impediments  in 
doing  so.  It  was  recently  estimated 
that  11,000  small  export-capable  firms 
could  be  induced  to  try  to  export  if 
properly  approached  and  assisted,  and 
that  the  value  of  exports  by  such 
firms  <»uld  amount  to  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year. 

I  believe  we  also  need  to  increase  our 
familiarity  with  foreign  needs  and  cul- 
tures in  order  to  compete  successfully. 
As  a  people,  we  are  not  nearly  as  fa- 
miliar with  other  nations  of  the  world 
as  they  are  with  us.  Our  people  trying 
to  do  business  overseas  are  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  language  faculty,  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems and  business  practices  in  other 
countries,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
local  cultures  and  customs,  ignorance 
about  appropriate  marketing  tech- 
niques  and   local   financing   arrange- 
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ments,  lack  of  understanding  about 
the  local  economic  conditions  and 
trading  posture  of  other  countries,  and 
on  and  on.  Because  this  expertise  is 
not  as  well  developed  in  our  private 
sector,  the  Government  may  also  be 
lacking  a  skilled  cadre  of  individuals 
who  can  give  advice  or  carry  out  trade 
policy.  The  need  for  such  skills,  expe- 
rience, ties,  and  understanding  in  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  is 
paramount. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  nation- 
al commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  interna- 
tional trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States.  The  1- 
year  study  is  to  result  in  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  trade  and 
export  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, enhance  export  growth,  pro- 
vide for  removal  of  trade  barriers,  pro- 
vide for  common  understanding  of 
international  trade  by  businesses,  de- 
velop expertise  on  foreign  business 
practices  and  trade  issues,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  commission  is  to 
be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate,  six  Members  of  the  House,  and 
six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  issues  to  be  studied  and  report- 
ed on  include:  existing  impediments  to 
exporting  in  American  industries- 
legal,  financial,  and  otherwise— the 
needs  of  American  industry  for  infor- 
mation and  opportunities  to  enhance 
exporting;  methods  for  improving 
export  incentives  for  U.S.  businesses: 
the  need  for  a  closer  integration  of 
trade  and  international  monetary 
policy;  the  need  to  coordinate  Ameri- 
can trade  policies  and  practices  with 
promotion  of  Industrial  revitalization; 
the  need  for  high  quality  data  to 
identify  markets,  new  products,  and 
industries;  the  need  for  directing  Fed- 
eral resources  to  provide  sustained 
economic  growth  and  employment;  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  the  prin- 
cipal sectors  of  the  economy;  the 
impact  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  exporting;  the  organizational  struc- 
tures of  other  industrial  nations;  the 
organizational  structures  of  Federal 
agencies:  and  the  need  to  promote  in- 
stitutional and  noninstitutional  educa- 
tional activities  that  will  contribute  to 
the  ability  of  U.S.  businesses  to  suc- 
ceed in  marketing  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices abroad.  Each  of  these  major  issues 
represent  a  key  area  of  our  overall 
U.S.  trade  policy  and  deserve  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
achieve  a  better  national  focus  of  the 
various  trade  problems  that  affect  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  A  major  na- 
tional study  would  also  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  an  agenda  of  rec- 
ommendations which  would  help  the 


President  and  the  Congress  begin  to 
solve  our  trade  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  calling  for  adoption  of  this 
commission.  Given  the  seriousness  of 
our  trade  problems  and  current  trends, 
which  show  lost  jobs,  rising  deficits, 
and  lost  opportunities,  we  must  focus 
our  collective  national  attention  on 
making  trade  a  national  priority. 
America,  once  the  premier  industrial 
power  of  the  world,  is  losing  its  com- 
petitive edge.  We  must  stop  blindly 
traveling  an  unchartered  course.  In- 
stead, we  must  begin  to  fill  the  gaps  In 
our  knowledge  and  determine  the  best 
path  for  expanding  our  exports  and 
recouping  our  position  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

Let  us  begin  this  process  by  address- 
ing the  single  most  important  problem 
in  the  trade  area— the  lack  of  any  co- 
herent and  coordinated  trade  policy. 
This  commission  would  help  to  formu- 
late such  a  policy  by  bringing  all  the 
individual  trade  and  export  Issues  into 
focus  and  advancing  recommendations 
for  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  450 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Trade  and  Export  Policy  Study  Commission 
Act  of  1985  ". 

CSTABLISRlfXirT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  esUblished  the  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Export  Policy  Study 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Conunission"). 

(bXl)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2XA). 

(B)  Six  memt>ers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)(B),  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  re- 
spect to  members  appointed  from  the  politi- 
cal party  of  that  leader. 

(C)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tn  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2HB). 

(2)(A)  The  President  shall  appoint  as 
members  of  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (IK A)  individuals  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commission  due  to 
the  education,  training,  or  experience  of 
such  individuals.  Of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  President  under  such  paragraph,  at 
least  five  members  shall  be  individuals  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  least  two  members  shall  be 
representatives  of  businesses  or  labor  orga- 
nizations. Not  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  such  para- 
graph shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(BXl)  In  appointing  members  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 


Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  who  are  members  of  the 
committees  of  their  respective  Houses 
which  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over,  or 
special  concerns  with  respect  to.  matters  re- 
lating to  international  trade. 

(11)  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  under  paragraph 
(IXB)  shall  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  and  not  more  than  three  members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  para- 
graph (IXC)  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(3)  The  first  eighteen  appointments  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  by  the  date 
which  Is  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  by  October  1.  1985. 
whichever  is  later.  A  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Conunission  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(5XA)  E^h  member  of  the  Commission 
appoUited  under  paragraph  (IXA)  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (Includ- 
ing travel  time)  during  which  such  member 
is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission.  All  members  of 
the  Commission  who  are  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation. 

(B)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  all  members  of 
the  Conunission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  Ln  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  section  5702  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(cXl)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  and 
from  the  members  of  the  Commission  for 
the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(dxi)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
in  consultation  with  the  Vice  Chairman,  and 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
rules,  and  regiUations.  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  di- 
rector and  such  other  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Any  Federal  employee  may  be  detailed 
to  the  Commission  without  reimbursement, 
and  such  detail  shall  be  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or  privi- 
lege. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  at 
rates  for  individuals  which  do  not  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,   take   such   testimony,   and   receive 


such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use.  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  and  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest. 


DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning 
international  trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  such  changes  in  laws  and 
regulations  as  may  be  required  in  order  to— 

(1)  faclliUte  the  administration  of  the 
trade  and  export  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(2)  enhance  export  growth: 

(3)  provide  for  removal  of  trade  barriers: 

(4)  provide  for  common  understanding  of 
international  trade  by  businesses: 

(5)  develop  expertise  on  foreign  business 
practices  and  trade  Issues:  and 

(6)  accomplish  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  review 
and  make  recommendations  concerning— 

(1)  existing  impediments  to  exporting  by 
American  industries,  including— 

(A)  regulations,  paperwork  requiremenU. 
and  procedures  Imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government,  especially  export  con- 
trols: 

(B)  the  impact  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  ex- 
ports: 

(C)  Insufficient  financing,  (jovemment 
credits,  and  incentives  for  export  expansion, 
and  the  lack  of  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association  sup- 
port and  responsiveness: 

(D)  the  lack  of  a  unified,  coherent,  and 
clearly  enunciated  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment policy  which  supports  the  export  com- 
munity and  which  is  carried  out  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies:  and 

(E)  the  lack  of  research  and  development 
capabilities  to  help  Improve  the  ability  of 
American  Industries  to  compete  with  for- 
eign industries: 

(2)  the  needs  of  American  industry  for  In- 
formation and  opportunities  to  enhance  ex- 
porting, particularly  the  needs  of  small  and 
medium  sized  firms,  including  needs  for— 

(A)  specific  sales  or  representation  leads: 

(B)  specific  Information  on  market  condi- 
tions, practices,  and  potentials; 

(C)  information  about  and  lists  of  individ- 
ual foreign  buyers  and  foreign  representa- 
tives: ,     , 

(D)  opportunities  to  meet  directly  in  the 
United  States  with  individual  foreign  buyers 
and  foreign  represenutlves: 

(E)  opportunities  for  publicity  of  compa- 
nies, products,  and  interests  abroad: 

(F)  opportunities  to  display  or  otherwise 
expose  products  abroad: 

(G)  assisUnce  in  making  sucessful  bids  for 
major  overseas  contracts: 


(H)  general  information  on  methods  of  ex- 
porting and  on  countries  to  which  products 
can  be  exported:  and 

(I)  Information  on  the  benefits  of  export- 
ing: 

(3)  methods  for  improving  export  Incen- 
tives for  United  SUtes  businesses,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  export  financing; 

(B)  export  Insurance; 

(C)  Ux  benefits;  and 

(D)  the  facillUtion  of  the  creation  of  trad- 
ing companies: 

(4)  the  need  for  a  closer  Integration  of 
trade  and  international  monetary  policy,  in- 
cluding the  need  to  relieve  trade  policy  of 
major  burdens  created  by  the  recurrence  of 
currency  exchange  rate  misallgnmenU: 

(5)  the  need  to  coordinate  American  trade 
policies  and  practices  with  the  promotion  of 
industrial  revitalization  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

(6)  the  need  for  high  quality  daU  in  order 
to  identify  markets,  new  products,  and  In- 
dustries, and  the  failure  to  effectively  com- 
municate such  daU  to  American  industry; 

(7)  the  need  for  directing  Federal  re- 
sources to  provide  sustained  economic 
growth  and  employment: 

(8)  the  need  for  cooperation  and  support 
among  the  principal  sectors  of  the  economy, 
including  business,  labor,  government,  and 
the  public: 

(9)  the  impact  of,  and  the  proper  role  for. 
international  trade  activities  by  SUte  and 
local  govenunents.  Including  export  promo- 
tion activities.  SUte  export-Import  banks, 
and  SUte  export  trade  companies: 

(10)  the  organizational  structures  under 
which  other  industrial  nations,  such  as 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  West 
Germany,  carry  out  the  international  trade 
activities  of  those  nations; 

(ID  the  organizational  structure  of  Feder- 
al agencies  which  make  and  carry  out  trade 
policies,  including  the  need  for  strength- 
ened and  integrated  implemenUtlon  of 
international  trade  functions  and  improve- 
menU  In  the  Foreign  Commerical  Service: 
and 

(12)  the  need  to  promote  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  educational  activities  that 
will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  United 
SUtes  businesses  to  succeed  in  the  market- 
ing of  United  SUtes  goods  and  services 
abroad,  such  as— 

(A)  government-sponsored  work-study 
programs  which  allow  UrUted  SUtes  repre- 
senutlves of  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment to  live  overseas  and  analyze  foreign 
market  opportunities,  study  existing  trade 
and  cultural  barriers,  and  develop  expertise 
on  foreign  business  practices  and  trade 
Issues:  and 

(B)  the  promotion  of  foreign  language  ca- 
pabilities to  faclllUte  United  SUtes  com- 
merce by  overcoming  language  and  market- 
ing barriers. 


such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.« 


raiALKXPORT 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  July  I.  1987.  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a 
detailed  sUtement  of  the  study  conducted 
by  the  Commission  under  this  Act  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  matters  specified  in  section  3. 
including  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion the  Commission  considers  appropriate. 

TXItMIRATIOM 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
on  July  1, 1987. 

AUTHORIZATIOH 

Sec.  6.  For  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
there  are  authorized  to  be   appropriated 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  present  adversarial  rule- 
making procedure  by  establishing  a 
process  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
regtilatory  negotiation  commissions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

REGtTUkTORY  RECOTIATIOlf  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that 
provides  for  an  alternative  to  the 
present  adversarial  rulemaking  proce- 
dure by  faciliUting  the  use  of  a  proc- 
ess call  regtilatory  negotiation. 

The  current  approach  to  regulatory 
policymaking  has  evolved  into  a  very 
adversarial  and  litigious  process.  Af- 
fected businesses,  interest  groups,  and 
regulatory  agencies  all  tend  to  adopt 
antagonistic  postures  during  the  pro- 
mulgation and  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral regulations.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions that  result  are  often  considered 
inappropriate  and  ineffective  by  both 
business  and  interest  groups  and  that 
litigation  and  conflict  have  become  an 
integral  and  inevitable  part  of  the 
process.  The  resulting  regulatory 
policy  crisis  has  become  so  severe  that 
irmovatlve  alternatives  are  needed  to 
encourage  a  more  cooperative  and  pro- 
ductive process,  where  as  many 
common  positions  as  possible  can  be 
reached  and  incorporated  into  regula- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  prom- 
ising new  approaches  to  the  regulatory 
policy  procedure  is  a  process  called 
regulatory  negotiation.  Regulatory  ne- 
gotiation operates  on  the  premise  that 
industry,  government,  and  interested 
groups  can  sit  down  together  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  mediator,  attempt  to  fash- 
ion a  consensus  in  areas  of  mutual 
concern.  The  basic  notion  is  that  if  re- 
sponsible people  commit  themselves  to 
find  points  of  agreement  in  a  coopera- 
tive atmosphere,  regulations  can  be 
designed  which  better  meet  true  policy 
needs,  and  needless  conflict  and  delay 
can  be  avoided. 

The  need  for  such  an  approach  is  ap- 
parent. Regulations  often  create  anxi- 
ety among  the  parties  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  their  promulgation  and  im- 
plementation. Business  often  views 
regulation  as  limiting  its  freedom  to 
function  as  it  desires.  Other  interested 
groups  believe  that  public  welfare  is 
sacrificed  in  the  regulatory  process 
and  that  Interest  groups  are  not  repre- 
sented and  not  heard  in  the  current 
process.  Legislators,  who  thought  that 
the  problem  was  solved  when  they 
adopted  legislation  are  faced  with  a 
continuing  battle  throughout  the  rule- 
making and  enforcement  process. 

The  need  for  the  regulatory  negotia- 
tion alternative  has  also  been  under- 
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scored  by  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  lACUS], 
when  in  1982.  based  on  a  detailed 
report  prepared  by  a  consultant.  Phil- 
lip J.  Barter.  ACUS  indicated  that: 

Experience  indicates  that  if  the  parties  in 
interest  were  to  woric  together  to  negotiate 
the  text  of  a  proposed  rule,  they  might  be 
able  in  some  circumstances  to  identify  the 
major  issues,  gauge  their  importance  to  the 
respective  parties,  identify  the  information 
and  data  necessary  to  resolve  the  issues,  and 
develop  a  rule  that  is  acceptable  to  the  re- 
spective interests,  all  within  the  contours  of 
the  substantive  statute. 

Attempts  to  use  regulatory  negotia- 
tion as  an  alternative  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  several  areas,  most  recently 
in  the  areas  of  air  transportation  and 
the  environment. 

First,  in  the  area  of  air  transporta- 
tion, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion [FAA]  is  required  by  statute  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  maximum  pilot  and  air  car- 
rier employees  flight  and  duty  time. 

Despite  major  changes  in  airline 
equipment  and  operation  procedures, 
pilot  and  air  carrier  employee  flight 
and  duty  time  rules  have  remained  the 
same  for  30  years.  This  situation  had 
been  the  source  of  many  problems  for 
the  FAA,  disputes  between  the  airlines 
and  their  employees,  and  litigation  in- 
volving the  FAA.  Each  time  the  FAA 
attempted  to  issue  a  proposed  rule, 
such  controversy  would  arise  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  FAA  to  issue  a 
final  rule.  In  light  of  this  situation  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  time  to  try  an 
alternative  approach.  It  was  time  to 
try  regulatory  negotiation. 

Thus,  in  June  1983,  the  FAA  initiat- 
ed its  first  regulatory  negotiation 
project.  After  completing  preliminary 
discussions  with  potential  negotiation 
parties  a  committee  was  put  together 
of  various  individuals  representing  af- 
fected and  Interested  parties  of  the 
airlines  industry.  During  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  committee  met  regu- 
larly initially  establishing  guidelines 
for  the  process  and  objectives  and 
then  actually  worlcing  toward  develop- 
ing a  consensus  on  the  appropriate  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  flight  and 
duty  time. 

In  February  1984.  the  committee 
members  were  able  to  agree  to  recom- 
mend the  issuance  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  which  had  been 
drafted  at  the  committee's  request  by 
the  FAA  staff.  Although  there  was 
some  disagreement  on  the  contents  of 
the  proposed  rules,  it  was  published  in 
March  1984,  and  public  comment  was 
received.  The  public  comments  that 
were  received  were  far  fewer  and  less 
contentious  than  those  that  had  been 
received  in  the  past.  The  comments 
were  circulated  to  the  committee 
members,  and  a  meeting  to  develop  a 
final  recomm^dation  was  scheduled 
for  September  1984.  The  committee 
subsequently  submitted  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  FAA,  and  the  FAA  an- 


ticipates issuing  a  proposed  rule  in  the 
near  future,  based  at  least  in  part  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  has  recently  successfully  com- 
pleted two  regulatory  negotiation 
projects. 

First,  in  February  1983,  through  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Ea>A  solicited 
suggestions  for  rules  to  be  negotiated 
by  early  1984.  After  a  detailed  analysis 
the  EPA  selected  nonconformance 
penalties  as  the  first  issue  to  be  nego- 
tiated. 

The  purpose  of  nonconformance 
penalties  is  to  provide  temporary  relief 
to  manufacture  of  heavy-duty  trucks 
or  vehicles  from  engine  pollutant 
standards.  In  April  1984,  the  EPA  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  form  a  Feder- 
al advisory  committee  to  negotiate 
nonconformance  penalties,  and  In  May 
1984,  the  committee  was  formulated. 
The  committee  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  small  and  large,  domestic, 
European  and  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers; environmental  organizations; 
State  pollution  control  officials:  and 
trade  associations. 

The  first  meetings  got  underway  in 
June  1984.  The  committee  met  several 
times  and  formed  working  groups, 
which  developed  position  papers  on 
various  issues. 

On  October  12,  1984,  the  full  com- 
mittee was  able  to  arrive  at  a  consen- 
sus on  the  resolution  of  key  issues,  and 
the  EPA  anticipates  that  a  proposed 
rule  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Second,  on  August  3,  1984,  the  EPA 
announced  its  intention  to  form  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  negotiate  "Section 
18  Emergency  Pesticide  Exemption". 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Insecticide 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  allows 
the  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  at  his 
discretion,  to  exempt  Federal  or  State 
agencies  from  provisions  of  the  act  if 
he  determines  that  emergency  condi- 
tions exist  which  require  such  action. 
The  regulations  implementing  section 
18  were  first  promulgated  in  December 
1973,  and  were  designed  to  allow  for 
specific  quarantine  and  crisis  exemp- 
tions. 

In  1982  an  EPA  audit  and  congres- 
sional study  indicated  that  the  regula- 
tion could  be  improved.  In  August 
1984.  the  EPA  held  an  organizational 
meeting  with  potential  negotiation 
parties.  A  committee  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  environmental  orga- 
nizations, users.  State  agricultural  and 
health  departments,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  formulated.  The  conunit- 
tee  met  for  the  first  time  in  Septem- 
ber and  continued  to  meet  and  negoti- 
ate for  4  months.  The  committee  ar- 
rived at  a  consensus  on  the  precise  reg- 
ulatory and  preamble  language  on 
January  16.  1985,  and  the  EPA  will  be 
publishing  a  proposed  rule  shortly. 


In  addition  to  the  recent  success  of 
the  FAA  and  the  EIPA.  there  was  also 
another  successful  negotiation  project 
involving  the  EPA.  the  steel  industry 
and  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  [NRDC]. 

In  May  1982,  the  EIPA  proposed  in 
final  form  a  rather  controversial  regu- 
lation on  the  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  steel  industry.  The  law  set 
July  1984,  as  the  deadline  for  compa- 
nies to  limit  their  water  pollution  to 
levels  at  or  below  those  attainable 
with  the  best  available  technology, 
economically  achievable.  Of  approxi- 
mately 700  specifications  outlined  in 
the  regulation,  the  industry  chal- 
lenged about  30  of  them  as  being 
based  on  faulty  information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  NRDC  challenged  the  EPA's 
use  of  a  bubble  concept  that  would 
have  allowed  companies  to  make  cost 
saving  tradeoffs  among  effluent 
sources  so  long  as  the  aggregate  pollu- 
tion result  was  no  worse.  Inevitably 
the  matter  landed  in  the  courts. 

However,  in  October  1982.  the  par- 
ties began  a  negotiation  process  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  delays  and  conflicts 
of  litigation.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
dustry was  concerned  about  ending 
the  uncertainty  attendant  to  the  In- 
complete regulatory  process,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  NRDC  and  the  en- 
vironmentalists were  concerned  with 
expediting  the  matter  because  the 
steel  industry  regulations  were  to  be 
the  forerunners  to  many  industrywide 
regulations. 

In  a  settlement  reached  in  late  Feb- 
ruary 1983.  the  steel  industry  won  con- 
cessions on  the  technical  numbers;  the 
NRDC  and  the  environmentalists  won 
a  modification  of  the  bubble  provi- 
sions; and  costly  and  time-consuming 
litigation  was  avoided. 

The  most  well-known  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation success  story  Is  probably 
that  of  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Project  (NCPPl.  The  NCPP  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  recognition  that  it 
was  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
shift  from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  there  had 
to  be  a  reconciliation  of  environmental 
and  Industrial  Interests. 

In  July  1976,  business  representa- 
tives and  environmentalists  endorsed 
the  regulatory  negotiation  concept 
and  agreed  to  pursue  im[>ortant  coal 
related  environmental  and  energy 
policy  issues  using  this  approach. 

The  participants  In  the  negotiations 
used  the  following  principles  known  as 
the  rule  of  reason  to  resolve  differ- 
ences and  develop  workable  solution: 

First.  Data  should  not  be  withheld 
from  the  other  side. 

Second.  Delaying  tactics  should  not 
be  used. 

Third.  Tactics  should  not  be  used  to 
mislead. 

Fourth.  Motives  should  not  be  im- 
pugned lightly. 


Fifth.  Dogmatism  should  be  avoided. 
Sixth.   Extremism  should  be  coun- 
tered forcefully  but  not  in  kind. 

Seventh.  Integrity  should  be  given 
first  priority. 

The  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies [CSIS]  served  as  the  neutral  meet- 
ing place  for  the  project  participants. 
It  also  raised  funds  and  provided  ad- 
ministrative support  for  the  project. 
The  project  Itself  was  financed  by 
grants  and  contributions  from  founda- 
tions. Government  agencies,  and  in- 
dustry. 

Five  task  forces  were  established  to 
cover  the  following  coal  policy  Issues: 
mining,  transportation,  air  pollution, 
fuel  utilization,  and  conservation  and 
energy  pricing.  The  governing  body 
for  the  project  was  called  the  plenary 
group  and  was  made  up  of  task  force 
cochairmen  and  vice  cochalrmen.  The 
duties  of  the  plenary  group  were  to 
define  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
project,  provide  guidance,  review  and 
finally  approve  task  force  recommen- 
dations, and  resolve  task  force  dis- 
putes. Of  the  200  task  force  recom- 
mendations 90  percent  were  unani- 
mously achieved. 

The  NCPP  found  that  the  project 
was  very  successful  In  dispelling  stero- 
types: 

Quite  apart  from  the  substance  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  project  has  been  valua- 
ble in  dispelling  stereotypes.  Those  environ- 
mentalists who  had  previously  regarded  the 
position  of  industry  of  environmental  and 
energy  issues  as  l>eing  monolithic  and  in- 
transigent were  rather  quickly  disabused  of 
that  notion.  This  was  largely  because  of  the 
differing  perspectives  of  the  industry  mem- 
bers. For  example,  producers  of  fuel,  regu- 
lated utilities  and  industrial  users  of  larger 
quantities  of  energy  each  tended  to  have 
different  interests  and  views  on  questions  of 
energy  pricing. 

In    similar    fashion,    those    industrialists 
who  expected  the  environmentalist  to  be  op- 
posed to  economic  growth  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  technology,  and  in  favor  of 
governmental  rather  than  marlcetplace  deci- 
sions on  the  allocation  of  resources,  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  their  sup- 
positions were  incorrect.  The  environmen- 
talists opposed  a  pattern  of  growth  that  pro- 
duced wasteful  use  of  natural  "ces  and 
an  environmental   impact  wh..         ley  felt 
was  unacceptable;  they  did  not  oppose  eco- 
nomic growth  in  itself.  They  welcomed  new 
technology  that  would  serve  to  increase  effi- 
ciency  and   reduce   adverse   environmental 
impacts  and  demands  on  natural  resources. 
They    preferred   marketplace   decisions   to 
economic  regulation  by  government  when 
markets  were  workably  competitive;  when 
this  was  not  the  case,  or  when  important 
(external)  environmental  and  social  Impacts 
were  not  properly  valued  in  the  market,  the 
environmentalisU    were    eager    or    explore 
methods  of  influencing  the  market  (as  with 
emission  charges)  so  that  the  desired  goals 
would  be  achieved  while  retaining  the  ad- 
vanUges  of  keeping  detailed  decisions  In  the 
private  sector. 
The  report  further  stated  that: 
We  are  not  proposing  that  the  process  of 
discussions   and   negotiation   in   which   we 


have  participated  should  replace  the  adver- 
sary process.  Indeed  many  of  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations on  which  we  have  agreed 
would  have  to  be  implemented  through  the 
traditional  adversary  system;  that  is  they 
require  action  by  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies  .  .  .  there  are  others  that  simply  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  negotiated  agree- 
ments. 

We  t)elieve.  however,  that  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  adversial  processes  is  likely  to 
produce  decisions  that  are  less  desirable 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties) than  those  in  which  a  common  position 
serving  both  Interest  could  have  been 
agreed  to  in  a  non-adversarial  context. 

The  NCPP  reconunendatlons  have 
received  agency  support  from  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  [OSM]  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission [FERC].  OSM  adopted  word- 
for-word  project  recommendations  re- 
garding bonding  concerns  and  oper- 
ations; [FiaiC]  adopted  the  coal  gen- 
eration and  small  power  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  bills  were  also  introduced  in 
May  1980:  H.R.  7464  and  HJ.R.  7465. 
which  adopted  the  recommendations 
that  called  for  the  use  of  Incentives  to 
develop  pollution  control  technology 
and  development  of  plant  siting  proce- 
dures. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  that  I 
have  already  mentioned,  regtilatory 
negotiation  has  also  been  tried  in  the 
environmental  area  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  Conservation  Foundation 
was  Involved  in  this  approach  during 
the  Implementation  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  [TOSCAJ. 

Specifically,  approximately  13  busi- 
ness persons  and  environmentalists 
met  to  discuss  the  training  of  toxicolo- 
gists,  the  testing  of  new  chemicals,  the 
prioritizing  o^  what  chemicals  should 
be  tested  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
agency  foUowup  on  the  chemical  after 
It  reaches  the  market.  Several  valua- 
ble recommendations  came  out  of  this 
project. 

In  addition  in  the  area  of  labor  rela- 
tions, regulatory  negotiation  has  also 
emerged.  For  example,  the  joint  labor 
management-committee  for  the  retaU 
food  industry  utilized  the  process  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  an  OSHA  regu- 
lation for  protective  equipment  for 
employees  in  the  meat  department  of 
supermarkets.  This  consensus  took 
several  months  of  hard  work,  but  once 
labor  and  management  agreed,  the 
two  groups  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  OSHA. 

On  July  29  and  30.  1980,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management,  of  which  I  was 
then  chairman,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  held  a  hearing  on  the 
regulatory  negotiation  approach.  We 
received  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  who  had  specific  experiences  In 
regulatory  negotiation  Including  the 
NCPP,  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
the  EPA.  These  witnesses  supported 


regulatory  negotiation  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  achieving  more  flexible  and 
workable  regulatory  policy  and  sug- 
gested ways  to  strengthen  the  process. 
Essentially  the  bill  creates  a  process 
for  establishing  regulatory  negotiation 
commissions.  These  commissions  are 
composed  of  balanced  Interests  In  the 
areas  being  reviewed.  These  commis- 
sions are  to  develop  proposed  rules 
representing  a  consensus  of  the  com- 
missions' participants. 

The  bill  gives  ACUS  and  Its  Chair- 
person the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  program.  A  $1  million  fund 
Is  authorized  to  fund  the  program  for 
each  of  the  3  years  beginning  In  1986. 
Specifically,  an  agency  or  Interested 
party  may  request  that  the  Chairman 
of  ACUS  conduct  a  preltoinary  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  a  regulatory   negotiation  com- 
mission to  formulate  a  proposed  rule. 
If  the  Chairman  determines  that  the 
commission  would  be  a  viable  means  of 
developing  a  proposed  rule,  the  Chair- 
man will  announce  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, along  with  the  agency  involved 
the  Intention  to  establish  a  regulatory 
negotiation    commission.    The   Chair- 
man win  then  accept  applications  for 
participation  on  the  commission  from 
interested  parties.  The  Chairman  may 
also  suggest  that  an  interested  party 
seek  a  grant  from  the  Conference  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  party  is  eligible 
for  participation  but  unable  to  afford 
the    expense    of    such    participation. 
Grants  would  be  available  to  not  only 
assist  participants  but  also  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the 
conunlssion.  A  conunisslon  could  be  es- 
tablished to  develop  a  proposed  rule  In 
any  area  subject  to  Government  regu- 
lation and  conducive  to  resolution  In 
the  negotiation  process;  however,  the 
decisions  to  select  a  particular  area  for 
negotiation  would  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  with  the  advice  of 
the  agency  involved. 

The  bill  outlines  the  status  and 
function  of  the  parties  during  the 
process  and  makes  the  agency  an 
equal  voting  member.  The  commission 
would  also  have  the  responsibllty  of 
reporting  to  the  agency,  OMB,  and  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tion. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  commission's 
report,  the  agency  must  comment  on 
the  report  and  is  permitted  to  amend 
and  modify  the  proposed  rule  if  it 
feels  that  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions are  necessary.  However,  it  must 
give  the  commission  and  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  proposed  rule  and  any  amend- 
ments or  modifications. 

The  NCPP  and  the  environmental 
negotiations  demonstrate  the  vital 
progress  that  can  result  from  regula- 
tory negotiation.  Yet.  despite  the 
promise  that  this  approach  holds,  its 
use  has  been  limited.  The  failure  to 
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use  regulatory  negotiation  more  fre- 
quently steins  in  part  from  our  tradi- 
tional reliance  on  the  adversarial  pro- 
ceedings and  in  part  from  the  possible 
costs  involved  in  the  process. 

Expanding  the  use  of  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation will  require  some  encourage- 
ment from  regulators.  Private  parties 
need  to  luiow  that  there  is  a  process 
and  funds  available  to  meet  the  cost  of 
negotiation  and  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workable  negotiation 
mechanism.  This  will  enable  many 
parties  in  the  private  sector  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  who  would  other- 
wise be  left  out:  it  demonstrates  that 
the  Government  will  take  the  results 
seriously;  and  it  ensures  that  the  nego- 
tiations will  be  fairly  and  impartially 
structured  so  that  all  points  of  view 
can  be  effectively  represented.  The 
program  envisioned  in  this  bill  will 
give  the  concept  of  regulatory  negotia- 
tion the  impetus  and  the  initial  fund- 
ing it  needs  and  deserves. 

I  view  this  bill  as  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  foster  more  effective  and  ap- 
propriate regulations  and  to  reduce 
conflict  and  delay  in  the  regulatory 
process.  I  hope  that  you  share  this 
view  and  that  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Negoti- 
ation Act  of  1985". 

nifDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  Government  regulation  of  the  econo- 
my has  increased  rapidly  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(2)  Although  this  increase  in  regulation 
has  had  commendable  purposes,  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  formalization  of  the  rule 
making  process  which  has  frequently  result- 
ed in  unjustifiably  expensive,  contradictory, 
and  often  counterproductive  rules. 

(3)  The  adversarial  nature  of  the  rule 
making  process  has  often  resulted  in  unnec- 
essary regulations  which  have  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 

(4)  In  the  current  rule  making  process,  the 
parties  often  assume  antagonistic  positions 
and  the  best  solutions  to  the  problems 
under  consideration  are  often  ignored  by 
the  parties  since  the  parties  act  in  a  manner 
which  maintains  their  bargaining  positions. 

(5)  In  the  current  rule  making  process,  the 
parties  rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
as  a  group  and  communicate  directly  with 
each  other,  and  the  lack  of  this  opportunity 
effectively  limits  the  ability  of  the  parties  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  rule  that  fulfills  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  is  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

(6)  The  adversarial  nature  of  the  rule 
making  process  frequently  limits  the  extent 
to  which  the  expertise,  technical  ability, 
and  great  resources  of  persons  working  in  a 


regulatory  area  are  used  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration. 

PUllfOSB 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  esUb- 
llsh  an  alteniatlve  rule  making  procedure 
which  permits  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tory negotiation  commissions  that  can  be 
used  In  appropriate  circumstances  to  permit 
direct  participation  of  interested  parties  In  a 
rule  making,  the  negotiation  of  regulatory 
policy  by  such  parties,  and  the  development 
of  rules  that  represent  a  consensus  of  the 
members  of  the  commission. 
DETiirrnoMs 
Sec.  4.  Ftor  purposes  of  this  Act— 
<1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(2)  of  such  title: 

(3)  the  term  "party"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551(3)  of  such  title: 

(4)  the  term  "rule"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  551(4)  of  such  title: 

(5)  the  term  "rule  making"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(5)  of  such  title; 

(6)  the  term  "Conference"  means  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(7)  the  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States; 

(8)  the  term  "consensus"  means  a  unani- 
mous agreement  among  all  interests  repre- 
sented in  the  negotiation  of  a  proposed  rule 
under  this  Act.  and  does  not  mean  a  unani- 
mous agreement  among  all  individual  mem- 
bers Involved  in  the  negotiation: 

(9)  the  term  "Interest"  means  a  position 
with  respect  to  an  Issue  that  may  be  consid- 
ered by  a  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
and  that  may  be  represented  by  one  or  more 
persons: 

(10)  the  term  "mediator"  means  an  indi- 
vidual selected  to  mediate  discussions  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  and  to  facilitate  communi- 
cations between  such  members  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  proposed  rule; 

(11)  the  term  "member"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission:  and 

(12)  the  term  "regulatory  negotiation 
commission"  means  a  voluntary  group  es- 
tablished by  the  Conference  In  a  accordance 
with  this  Act  to  consider  Issues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  consensus  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposed  rule. 

REQUEST  rOR  RECULATORT  IfECOTIATION 

coimissiON 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  agency  or  a  person  who  Is 
qualified  to  represent  an  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  an  issue  may  request  the  Chairman 
to  determine  whether  to  recommend  to  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to 
such  issue  that  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  be  established  to  develop  such  a 
proposed  rule.  The  request  shall  explain  the 
reasons  why  the  agency  or  person  believes 
that  the  use  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  would  be  an  appropriate 
meth(xi  of  developing  a  proposed  rule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  consider  each  re- 
quest made  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  to  develop  a  proposed  rule  with 
respect  to  a  particular  issue.  If  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  development  of  such  a  rule 
will  seriously  consider  Issuing  a  proposed 
rule  relating  to  such  issue,  the  Chairman 


may  conduct  an  informal  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  to  devel- 
op such  a  proposed  rule.  In  conducting  such 
an  investigation,  the  Chairman  may  consid- 
er and  make  determinations  concerning— 

( 1 )  whether  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
interests  which  would  t>e  sulwtantially  af- 
fected by  a  proposed  rule  relating  to  the 
Issue: 

(2)  whether  persons  can  be  selected  as 
members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission who  would  represent  the  Interests 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ),  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  persons  to  be  se- 
lected: 

(3)  whether  the  persons  recommended  for 
selection  as  members  of  a  regulatory  negoti- 
ation commission  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
conunltment  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  a  proposed  rule  con- 
cerning such  issue; 

(4)  whether  the  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  development  of  such  a  proposed 
rule  would  use  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  to  develop  such  rule; 

(5)  the  scope  of  the  issues  to  be  considered 
by  the  regulatory  negotiation  commission  in 
developing  such  rule;  and 

(6)  a  preliminary  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  after  receiving  a  re- 
quest under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  a  proposed  rule  concern- 
ing an  issue,  the  Chairman  shall  report  to 
the  Conference  and  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  development  of  such  a  pro- 
posed rule  the  determinations  of  the  Chair- 
man under  subsection  (b)  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chairman  as  to  whether 
a  regulatory  negotiation  commission  should 
be  established  to  develop  such  a  proposed 
rule. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to  an 
issue  for  which  a  request  Is  submitted  under 
subsection  (a),  shall  have  complete  discre- 
tion in  determining  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  any  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission established  to  develop  such  a  pro- 
posed rule.  Any  determination  by  the  Chair- 
man with  respect  to  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion shiJl  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in 
any  court. 

USE  or  RECULATORY  NECOTIATIOH  COMIf ISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman,  an  agency  decides  to  use  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission,  the 
agency  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  concerning  the  proposed  use  of 
such  commission  in  the  development  of  a 
proposed  rule.  Such  notice  shall  include— 

(1)  an  announcement  that  the  agency  in- 
tends to  use  a  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
mission in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
rule; 

(2)  a  general  description  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  considered  by  the  regulatory 
negotiation  commission:  and 

(3)  a  list  of  mediators  compiled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  from  which  per- 
sons applying  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mission may  select  a  proposed  mediator. 

(b)(1)  For  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  an  agency  publishes 
a  notice  with  respect  to  a  regulatory  negoti- 
ation commission  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Chairman  shall  accept  applications  from 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  represent  an 


interest  on  the  commission.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall  specify— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  person  submitting  the 
application  and  a  description  of  the  interest 
such  person  will  represent: 

(B)  the  persons  recommended  for  mem- 
bership on  the  commission  and  the  reasons 
of  the  applicant  for  such  recommendations; 

(C)  whether  a  mediator  will  be  needed  by 
the  commission,  and.  if  necessary,  the  name 
of  a  proposed  mediator; 

(D)  recommendations  for  the  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission; 

(E)  recommendations  for  rules  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  commission; 

(F)  a  proposed  organizational  plan  and  a 
proposed  agenda  for  the  commission; 

(G)  a  proposed  schedule  for  completing 
the  work  of  the  commission;  and 

(H)  a  written  commitment  that  the  appli- 
cant will— 

(1)  negotiate  the  issues  under  consider- 
ation by  the  commission  In  good  faith:  and 

(ID  produce  a  report  on  the  negotiation 
within  a  time  period  appropriate  to  the 
issues  under  consideration. 

(2)  In  order  to  ensure  that  all  interests,  in- 
cluding interests  represented  by  public  in- 
terest groups,  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission,  the  Chairman  may  suggest  that 
a  person  submitting  an  application  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  request  a  grant  under  section 
9  to  pay  the  expenses  that  will  be  incurred 
by  such  person  as  a  result  of  participation 
on  the  regulatory  negotiation  commission. 

(c)  During  the  period  in  which  the  Chair- 
man is  accepting  applications  under  subsec- 
tion (bKl),  an  agency  which  published  a 
notice  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a 
regulatory  negotiation  conunission  shall 
submit  to  the  Chairman  a  written  statement 
specifying— 

( 1 )  the  name  and  position  of  a  senior  oiil- 
cial  of  the  agency  who  will  represent  the 
agency  on  the  commission: 

(2)  whether  a  mediator  will  be  necessary 
for  the  commission,  and.  if  necessary,  the 
name  of  a  proposed  mediator: 

(3)  the  persons  recommended  for  member- 
ship on  the  commission  and  the  reasons  of 
the  agency  for  such  recommendations: 

(4)  recommendations  for  the  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  commission; 

(5)  recommendations  for  rules  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  commission: 

(6)  a  proposed  organizational  plan  and  a 
proposed  agenda  for  the  commission: 

(7)  a  proposed  schedule  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  commission:  and 

(8)  a  written  commitment  that  the  agency 
wlll- 

(A)  negotiate  the  issues  under  consider- 
ation by  the  commission  in  good  faith:  and 

(B)  produce  a  report  on  the  negotiation 
within  a  time  period  appropriate  to  the 
Issues  under  consideration. 

(d)  After  the  period  for  applications  for 
membership  on  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  under  subsection  (bXl)  has  ex- 
pired, the  Chairman  shall  consider  all  of  the 
applications  submitted  under  such  subsec- 
tion and  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
agency  under  subsection  (c).  If,  after  consid- 
ering such  applications  and  statement,  the 
Chairman  determines  that  all  necessary  In- 
terests will  be  represented  on  the  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  for  which  the  appli- 
cations are  made  and  that  persons  repre- 
senting such  interests  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
proposed  rule,  the  Chairman  shall  an- 
nounce the  establishment  of  such  a  commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 


(e)  The  Chairman  shall  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  through  publication  of  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  through  notices 
in  appropriate  journals,  newsletters,  and 
other  media.  Such  notice  shall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  the  issue  to  \>e  consid- 
ered by  the  commission; 

(2)  a  tentative  list  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  by  the  conunission  In  negotiating 
with  respect  to  the  issue  described  pursuant 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(3)  the  name  and  position  of  the  senior  of- 
ficial of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  development  of  such  a  rule  who  is  pro- 
posed to  represent  the  agency  on  the  com- 
mission: 

(4)  the  name  of  each  person  proposed  for 
selection  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
and  a  specification  of  the  interest  to  be  rep- 
resented by  each  such  memljer: 

(5)  the  name  of  a  proposed  mediator  for 
the  commission,  if  any: 

(6)  a  proposed  schedule  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  commission;  and 

(7)  a  request  that  members  of  the  public 
comment  on  the  proposed  commission,  in- 
cluding comments  on— 

(A)  whether  each  appropriate  interest  will 
be  represented  on  the  commission: 

(B)  the  persons  selected  to  represent  each 
such  interest; 

(C)  the  official  proposed  to  represent  the 
agency:  and 

(D)  the  issues  to  be  considered  by  the 
commission. 

(f)  For  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  notice  required 
under  subsection  (e)  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Chairman  shall  accept 
commente  from  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  matters  specified  in  such  notice.  The 
Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  proposed  rule 
to  be  developed  by  the  commission,  shall 
consider  all  relevant  matter  and  comments 
submitted,  and  may  modify  the  proposal  for 
the  use  of  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion specified  in  such  notice  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  agency  and  the  members  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  in  such  notice  to 
represent  the  major  interests  on  the  com- 
mission. 

(g)  The  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  final  notice  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  to  develop  a  proposed  rule.  The 
notice  shall  specify  the  matters  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  the  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  that  will  be  established. 

PROCEDURES  rOR  REGULATORY  IfEOOTIATIOH 
COKMISSIORS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  consider  the  subJecU  specified  by  the 
Chairman  for  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sion and  shall  attempt  to  reach  a  consensus 
concerning  a  proposed  rule  with  respect  to 
such  Issues. 

(b)  The  official  representing  the  agency 
on  a  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
shall  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission  as  a  voting 
member  who  Is  equal  to  all  other  members 
of  the  commission. 

(c)(1)  Any  mediator  selected  by  the  Chair- 
man for  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion shall—  ,    . 

(A)  chair  the  meetings  of  the  commission: 

(B)  assist  the  members  of  the  commission 
in  conducting  discussions; 

(C)  keep  the  Congress  Informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  commission:  and 


(D)  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mission. 

A  mediator  shall  not  vote  on  any  matter 
before  the  commission  or  participate  in  any 
agreement  made  by  the  commission. 

(2)  If  the  Chairman  has  not  selected  a  me- 
diator for  a  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion, the  commission  shall  elect  a  chairper- 
son from  among  its  members  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  a  mediator  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  A  chairperson  elected  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  commission  paticl- 
pate  In  any  agreement  made  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

(d)  Whenever  possible,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  shall  participate  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  commission  at  any  one  time. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  a  regula- 
tory negotiation  commission  may  exceed  fif- 
teen. 

(e)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
may  change  Its  membership,  rules,  or 
agenda  if  a  majority  of  the  interesU  repre- 
sented on  the  commission  agree  to  such 
change  and  if  the  commission  submits  such 
change  to  the  Chairman  for  review.  If  the 
Chairman  determines  that  any  such  change 
will  substantially  impair  the  ability  of  the 
commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Chairman  may— 

(1)  suggest  additional  changes  In  the 
membership,  rules,  or  agenda  of  the  com- 
mission in  order  to  assure  consistency  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  require  that  the  commission,  and  any 
members  thereof,  repay  the  Government 
the  amount  of  any  grant  provided  under 
this  Act  which  has  not  been  obligated  or  ex- 
pended. 

The  chairman  may  not  require  a  commis- 
sion to  make  repayment  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  (Thairman 
detemines  that  efforts  by  the  commission  to 
assure  consistency  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  have  failed. 

(f )  At  the  conclusion  of  negotiations,  each 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  the  agency  participating  in  the  com- 
mission, each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represenatatlves  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  considered 
by  the  commission,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  report 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  commission.  If  the  commission 
reached  a  consensus  and  developed  a  pro- 
posed rule,  the  report  shall  contain  the  pro- 
posed rule  developed  by  the  commission  and 
a  concise  general  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  that  rule.  If  the  commission  did 
not  develop  a  consensus  and  a  proposed 
rule,  the  report  shall  specify  the  areas  In 
which  the  commission  reached  a  consensus, 
the  areas  of  disagreement  among  the  com- 
mission, and  such  recommendations  and 
background  material  the  commission  may 
consider  appropriate. 

(g)  Any  meeting  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  shall  l)e  open  to  the  public, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  determine  by  vote  that  a  closed 
meeting  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  commission.  Each  open  meeting  shall 
be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
meeting  if  possible,  and  a  record  shaU  be 
prepared  of  each  such  meeting. 

(hXl)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commis- 
sion which  developed  a  proposed  rule  shaU 
be  terminated— 
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<A)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency  that 
participated  in  the  commission  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  for  such  proposed  rule;  or 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  agency  choos- 
es not  to  publish  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  such  proposed  rule,  on  a  date  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  which  occurs— 

(i)  after  the  commission  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  agency  action 
with  respect  to  such  proposed  rule;  and 

(ii)  after  the  commission  has  transmitted 
the  report  required  under  subsection  (f)  to 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  referred  to  in 
such  sut>section. 

(2)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission 
which  did  not  develop  a  proposed  rule  shall 
terminate  fifteen  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  commission  transmits  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (f)  to  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives referred  to  in  such  subsection. 

AGENCY  ACTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  agency  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  any  proposed 
rule  developed  by  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  unless  the  agency  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  not  publishing 
such  notice.  The  agency  may  propose 
amendments  to  or  modifications  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  developed  by  the  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation commission  and  shall  publish  such 
amendments  or  modifications  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making.  The  agency  may  publish  with  such 
notice  such  additional  explanatory  material 
as  the  agency  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  make  available  the 
report  transmitted  under  section  7(f)  by  the 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  concern- 
ing the  proposed  rule  developed  by  such 
commission. 

(c)  The  agency  shall  allow  a  period  of  at 
least  thirty  days  for  the  public  to  review 
and  comment  on— 

(1)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
published  under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  any  amendments  or  modifications  pro- 
posed by  the  agency  under  such  subsection 
to  the  proposed  rule  developed  by  a  regula- 
tory negotiation  commission;  and 

(3)  any  other  material  published  under 
such  subsection. 

(d)  The  agency  shall  provide  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  which  developed  a 
proposed  rule  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  upon  any  material  received  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  such  rule  published  under 
subsection  (a)  and  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  any  additional  proceedings  the 
agency  conducts  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed rule. 

GRANTS  rOR  REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION 
COKMISSIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Conference,  through 
the  Chairman,  shall  make  grants  to— 

(1)  regulatory  negotiation  commissions  for 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses  of 
such  commissions;  and 

(2)  members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  who  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay 
the  costs  of  participation  in  the  commission. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  announce 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  through  notice  in  appropriate  journals, 
newsletters,  and  other  media,  the  availabil- 
ity of  grants  under  this  Act.  and  shall  take 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 


provide  notice  to  the  public  concerning  the 
availability  of  such  grants. 

EXEMPTIONS  ntOM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP 
LAW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  regulatory  ne- 
gotiation commission  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  written  or  oral  communication— 

( 1 )  between  the  members  or  staff  of  a  reg- 
ulatory negotiation  commission  and  the 
staff  of  an  agency; 

(2)  between  the  meml>ers  of  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  or  their  staff;  or 

(3)  between  any  person  and  a  regulatory 
negotiation  commission  and  its  staff; 

shall  be  regarded  as  an  Improper  ex  parte 
communication  subject  to  any  sanction  Im- 
posed by  statute,  regulation,  or  judicial 
precedent. 

(c)  Information  or  records  submitted  to  a 
regulatory  negotiation  commission  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  agency  records  for  purposes 
of  section  552(a)(3)  of  title  5.  United  SUtcs 
Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  a  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commission  and  any  mediator  of  such 
commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as  employ- 
ees or  agents  of  the  United  States  solely  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  the  commis- 
sion. 

STAPP  PACILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  II.  (aHl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to — 

(A)  employ  an  Individual  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Chairman  under  section  5(b); 
and 

(B)  subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4). 
enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  to 
serve  as  mediators  for  regulatory  negotia- 
tion commissions. 

(2)  The  Chairman  may  not  enter  Into  any 
contract  under  paragraph  (1KB)  with  an  In- 
dividual if  such  individual— 

(A)  may  represent  any  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  to  be  considered  by  a  regu- 
latory negotiation  commission  In  developing 
a  proposed  rule;  and 

(B)  is  a  member  of.  or  is  associated  with, 
any  organization  which  may  represent  such 
an  Interest. 

(3)  The  Chairman  may  compensate  any 
individual  employed  under  paragraph  (IXB) 
at  a  dally  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  dally 
rate  of  pay  for  level  15  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  authority  of  the  Chairman  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  A  regulatory  negotiation  commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  the 
consent  of  such  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities and  with  or  without  reimbursement  to 
such  agencies,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1342  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

(C)  Members  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
commission  may  agree  to  share  the  research 
and  scientific  and  technical  data  available  to 
such  memt)ers. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Con- 
ference not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  r»ELL): 

S.  452.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Gifted  and 

Talented  Children's  Education  Act;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources. 

OIPTED  and  TALENTED  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  along 
with  my  colleagues.  Senator  Dodd  and 
Senator  Pell,  the  Jacob  J.  Javits 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  its  involvement  with  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents over  15  years  ago.  In  1969.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  led  the 
fight  for  the  passage  of  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  legislation,  in  addition 
to  focusing  Federal  attention  on  tal- 
ented and  gifted  youth  and  giving 
them  priority  in  several  Federal  educa- 
tion programs,  directed  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Ekiucation  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  current  status  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children  and  the  unmet  educational 
needs  of  these  children. 

In  1974,  Senator  Javits  provided  the 
leadership  needed  to  appropriate  $2.5 
million,  through  Public  Law  93-380,  to 
help  local  educational  agencies  aid 
these  children.  Again  in  1978,  Senator 
Javits  Introduced  legislation  leading  to 
the  passage  of  title  IV-D  of  Public 
Law  96-561.  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children's  Education  Act.  Appropria- 
tions reached  $6.3  million  in  1980,  al- 
lowing for  the  support  of  many  excel- 
lent and  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Since  1980,  we  have  witnessed  a 
major  retreat  in  aid  for  the  gifted  and 
talented.  In  1981,  at  the  request  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Chlldrens'  Education  Act  of 
1978  was  eliminated  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram and  merged  with  29  other  educa- 
tion program  under  a  block  grant- 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvemen*  Act.  Funding 
for  the  blcx;k  grant  has  been  cut  in 
real  terms  by  53  V4  percent.  And  in 
1982,  as  a  further  retreat,  the  Reagan 
administration  closed  the  Office  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Eklucation.  The  Federal 
Government  now  plays  virtually  no 
role  in  helping  schools  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  gifted  and  talented. 

Recently,  the  National  Conunission 
on  Excellence  in  Education,  in  its 
report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imper- 
ative for  Education  Reform,"  stated: 

The  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  should  meet  the 
needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
gifted  and  talented,  the  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged,  minority  and  language  mi- 
nority students,  and  the  handicapped.  In 
combination  these  groups  include  iHjth  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's  youth  who 
are  most  at  risk. 


All  of  the  above  groups,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, receive  significant  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.    President,    the    needs    of    the 
gifted  and  talented  are  real.  We  have 
nearly  2.5  million  gifted  and  talented 
elementary  and  secondary  students  in 
the  country,  but  40  to  60  percent  of 
this  population  has  never  even  been 
identified.  Further,  50  percent  of  the 
identified  students  achieve  below  their 
ability  level,  and  only  20  percent  of 
the  teachers  in  gifted  education  are 
properly  trained  to  design  curriculum 
for  these  students.  Despite  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  our  gifted  and  talented 
children   will  succeed  on   their  own. 
many  need  services  not  readily  avail- 
able through  regular  school  programs. 
In  New  Jersey  there  are  presently 
61,000  school  age  children  who  have 
been  specifically  identified  as  gifted 
and  talented  and  are  receiving  supple- 
mental services  of  some  kind.  Few  of 
these  children  receive  all  that  they  de- 
serve and  thousands  more  receive  no 
supplemental  services  at  all.  In  large 
part  this  is  because  almost  all  schools 
are    caught    in    a    financial    squeeze. 
Local  revenues  are  insufficient.  Feder- 
al funds  are  virtually  nonexistent  and 
only  little  State  aid  is  available— for 
example    only    $100,000    is    available 
from    the    State    of    New   Jersey    for 
gifted    and    talented    programs,    less 
than  $2  per  identified  student. 

Since  local  schools  don't  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  provide  fully  ade- 
quate services  for  these  children,  I 
prop>ose  that  we  reverse  directions:  the 
talented  and  gifted  need  more  atten- 
tion, not  less.  And  to  this  end,  today  I 
aun  introducing  a  bill  to  reesUblish  a 
Federal  program  to  aid  the  gifted  and 
talented.  We  must  have  a  focused 
effort  to  see  that  our  best  and  our 
brightest  do  succeed.  We  need  to  pull 
this  program  out  of  the  education 
block  grant  and  get  it  fimded  at  least 
at  minimally  adequate  levels.  My  bill 
includes  an  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
next  4  fiscal  years— almost  10  times 
the  maximum  funding  level  achieved 
in  the  late  1970's. 

The  bill  includes  two  key  provisions 
to  help  target  funds  to  needy  schools. 
First,  the  bulk  of  the  funding  will  be 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  States  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  local  schools  on  a 
competitive  basis.  If  schools  have  a 
new  idea  worth  trying  out.  they  can 
apply  for  Federal  aid  through  the 
State  departments  of  education. 
Second,  half  of  the  funds  will  be  Ur- 
geted  to  gifted  children  from  disadvan- 
taged and  low-income  backgrounds  to 
ensure  that  the  gifted  children  from 
inner  city  schools  will  not  be  left 
behind. 

My  bill  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  reestablish  the 
Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  In  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Elementary  and  Second- 


ary Education  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion and  research  on  the  talented  and 
gifted  is  collected  and  share  with  local 
school  districts. 

Many  school  districts  around  the 
country  have  established  excellent 
programs  for  the  gifted.  We  need  to 
support  these  programs  nationally.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  efforts  underway  In 
Montclair,  Bayonne.  Elizabeth.  Union 
City,  and  other  places  need  to  be  en- 
couraged—not only  with  our  best 
wishes,  but  also  with  our  financial  sup- 
port. And  that  is  why  I  am  proposing 
this  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  Federal  aid  can  help 
solve  problems.  For  example,  the  con- 
vocation model  project  set  up  in  New 
Jersey  to  provide  advanced  science  for 
the  gifted  was  funded  in  1979  through 
the  old  Federal  Ulented  and  gifted 
legislation.  Over  3.000  New  Jersey  stu- 
dents and  500  New  Jersey  teachers 
benefited  from  the  project.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  program  died  in  1981 
when  funding  was  cut  off.  We  need  to 
encourage  efforts  such  as  these,  not 
discourage  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  move  from 
the  rhetoric  of  educational  reform  to 
true  reform,  we  must  come  to  grirffi 
with  the  fact  that  children  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  abilities.  It  is  our 
task  to  see  that  each  and  every  stu- 
dent, including  the  gifted,  receive  a 
challenging   education,    an   education 
designed  to  allow  that  child  to  reach 
his  or  her  potential.  We  cannot  rob 
the  students  who  are  struggling  to 
learn  basic  skUls,  but  neither  can  we 
continue  to  ignore  our  gifted  children 
who  quickly  become  bored  and  non- 
leamers  because  of  a  lack  of  challenge. 
We  need  to  increase  standards  for  all 
of  our  students.  In  sum,  we  need— at 
the  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  level— to 
make  a  commitment  to  all  of  our  stu- 
dents, whether  they  be  disadvantaged, 
gifted     or     in-between.     We     need- 
through  chapter  1  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs— to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged student  achieve  his  or  her 
potential;  but  we  also  need— through 
Federal  aid  to  talented  and  gifted  pro- 
grams—to help  the  gifted  and  talented 
student  achieve  his  or  her  potential. 

Gifted  and  talented  children  repre- 
sent an  invaluable  national  resource, 
one  that  remains  sadly  underdevel- 
oped. I  truly  believe  that  our  leader- 
ship position  in  the  world  depends  on 
our  commitment  to  our  youth.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  all  students  reach  their 
potential  level  of  Intellectual  develop- 
ment. Special  attention  to  gifted  and 
Ulented  students  is  called  for  if  our 
Nation  Is  to  mainUin  and  improve  its 
position  as  a  world  leader  in  technolo- 
gy, the  sciences,  the  humanities,  and 
the  arts.  This  legislation  is  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  achieve 
this  end.* 


S.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  safeguard 
taxpayer's  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


TAXPAYER'S  PROCEDURAL  SAPEGUARD  ACT 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 


•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  measure  to  set 
forth  new  requirements  for  levy  and 
seizure  of  property  and  other  taxpayer 
protections.  This  legislation  was  the 
centerpiece  for  the  hearings  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  March  1984. 
In  my  view,  it  is  important  to  exam- 
ine specific  segments  of  IRS  proce- 
dures to  be  certain  they  are  both  ef- 
fective and  fair  to  taxpayers.  While 
very  few  taxpayers  are  subject  to  the 
levy  and  seizure  provisions,  they  are 
among  the  most  sweeping  powers 
available  to  a  Federal  agency.  We  have 
the  responsibility  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  exercised  with  restraint  and 
that  citizens  are  certain  of  their 
rights. 

My  bill  lengthens  the  period  during 
which  a  taxpayer  must  pay  a  deficien- 
cy after  notice  and  demand  by  the 
service  from  10  to  30  days.  A  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  a  taxpayer's  rem- 
edies on  receipt  of  notice  and  demand 
is  also  required  of  my  bill.  This  bill 
also  increases  the  amount  of  a  taxpay- 
er's wages  and  salary  that  is  exempt 
from  levy,  and  it  prohibits  the  IRS 
from  levying  if  the  cost  of  selling  the 
asset  exceeds  the  asset's  fair  market 
value  or  the  liability  the  Service  is  at- 
tempting to  satisfy.  New  procedures 
are  outlined  for  the  release  of  a  levy 
and  I  have  inserted  the  restrictions  on 
imwarranted  subsequent  levies. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for 
review  of  jeopardy  levies  and  assess- 
ments. Taxpayers  have  frequently 
complained  of  the  Service's  abrogation 
of  installment  sales  agreements.  Bar- 
ring any  dramatic  increase  in  a  tax- 
payer's economic  fortunes,  this  biU 
provides  better  protection  for  taxpay- 
ers who  have  installment  agreements 
with  the  IRS. 

If  the  IRS  provides  a  taxpayer  with 
inaccurate  written  advice,  my  bill 
abates  the  portion  of  the  deficiency 
which  is  based  on  incorrect  informa- 
tion. The  bill  also  requires  the  IRS  to 
advise  taxpayers  that  oral  advice  from 
the  Service  is  not  binding  on  them  in 
subsequent  litigation. 

This  legislation  also  contains  new 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  taxpayer 
interviews,  so  a  citizen  knows  what  to 
expect  when  questioned  by  the  IRS. 
Also,  it  stresses  the  importance  of  ar- 
ranging an  interview  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  taxpayer. 

Also,  this  legislation  requires  the 
ombudsman  to  be  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee, outlines  his  or  her  specific 
duties,  and  gives  the  ombudsman  cer- 
tain taxpayer  relief  powers  in  specific 
situations. 


•■;  '^A  JAV'       i*" 
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Finally,  my  bill  enables  the  taxpayer 
to  appeal  an  administrative  lien  and  it 
provides  a  taxpayer  with  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  Service  for  wrong- 
ful lien  or  levy. 

To  assemble  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  have  worked  with  taxpayers  and 
taxpayer  advocate  groups  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  Citizens  Choice,  and  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
Many  of  these  provisions  will  need  fur- 
ther refinement  and  some  may  be  re- 
jected as  unnecessary  or  ineffective  in 
achieving  their  purpose.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  address  valid 
taxpayer  concerns  and  promote  better 
understanding  and  relations  between 
the  IRS  and  taxpayers.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SncMS,  Mr.  OtntENBZRGER. 
and  Mr.  Borxn): 
S.  454.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20 
per  centum  investment  tax  credit  for 
certain  soil  or  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INVXSTlfKlfT  CREDrr  POR  CDITAIH  SOIL  AND 
WATKR  COHSERVATIOIf  EXPENSITtrRCS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  soil  and  water  con- 
servation tax  credit  measure  with  my 
colleagues,  Senators  Snots,  Borzn, 
and  DuRENBERGER.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  increase  incentives  for 
taxpayers  to  improve  their  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices. 

It  is  commonplace  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  farm  States  or 
arid  States  to  make  speeches  decrying 
the  Federal  Government's  current 
conservation  effort.  The  rate  of  soil 
erosion  and  the  impact  of  soil  erosion 
on  the  future  productivity  of  our  land 
are  serious  issues  for  our  Nation.  Some 
analysts  have  questioned  whether  the 
lack  of  Federal  and  State  attention  to 
this  growing  problem  will  jeopardize 
our  efforts  to  produce  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  to  meet  future  domestic 
and  world  needs.  The  increasing  deple- 
tion of  soil  is  alarming  because  it 
shows  a  disregard  for  an  important 
natural  resource  and  indicates  poor 
management  of  our  Nation's  farmland. 

The  Council  for  Agricultural  Science 
and  Technology  (CAST),  in  a  1982 
report,  concluded  that  soil  erosion  was 
most  serious  in  12  north  central 
States.  In  the  Com  Belt,  losses  of  10 
tons  per  acre  or  more  were  common  on 
19  percent  of  the  row  cropped  land;  on 
some  parcels,  the  soil  loss  exceeded  40 
tons  per  acre  annually.  Unfortunately, 
soil  loss  is  not  limited  to  these  12 
States.  In  the  southeastern  States, 
erosion  rates  of  more  than  11  tons  per 
acre  occurred  on  32  percent  of  the 
land  used  for  row  crops.  The  highest 
soil  erosion  rates  in  the  Nation  are  on 
the  26,000  square  miles  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  which  includes  the 


States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Moun- 
tain States  are  plagued  by  wind  ero- 
sion of  their  soil.  The  average  annual 
wind  erosion  rate  on  cropland  is  9  tons 
per  acre  in  Colorado,  11  tons  per  acre 
in  New  Mexico,  and  15  tons  per  acre  in 
Texas.  On  the  Columbia  plateau  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  average  long- 
term  erosion  rates  of  15  to  25  tons  per 
acre  are  common  with  occasional  ero- 
sion rates  as  high  as  50  to  100  tons  per 
acre. 

Farmers'  dramatic  increase  in  crop 
yields  have  masked  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  soil  and  water  erosion.  In  the 
CAST  report,  one  scientist  noted  that 
studies  with  com  have  shown  a  yield 
reduction  of  1  to  9  bushels  per  acre  for 
each  inch  of  topsoil  loss.  These  losses 
are  offset  by  planting  better  crop  vari- 
eties, increasing  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  improving  pest  control.  It  is  not 
prudent  for  us  to  gamble  that  im- 
proved technology  in  the  future  will 
enable  us  to  offset  the  damage  we  are 
currently  inflicting.  In  our  present 
economic  climate,  many  farmers  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  deplete  their  soil  to 
stay  in  business. 

My  bill  permits  farmers  to  claim  a 
20-percent  credit  for  installing  certain 
approved  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices.  This  list  was  recommended 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
is  specific  enough  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  taxpayer  claiming  a 
creditable  expense  for  building  swim- 
ming pools  or  planting  trees  in  their 
front  yards.  To  be  certain  the  expendi- 
ture meets  the  standards  imposed  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  this  bill 
requires  certification  by  SCS.  This  cer- 
tification requirement  relieves  the  IRS 
of  the  resix)nsiblllty  of  assessing 
whether  or  not  a  conservation  technol- 
ogy is  properly  employed. 

While  this  provision  does  not  repeal 
current  law,  it  limits  the  total  amount 
of  tax  benefit  from  soil  and  water  con- 
servation measures  a  taxpayer  may 
claim  to  25  percent  of  a  taxpayer's 
gross  income  from  farming.  This  cap  Is 
designed  to  discourage  investors  from 
claiming  the  credit  who  do  not  derive 
any  gross  income  from  farming.  The 
20  percent  credit  will  apply  to  eligible 
improvements  to  land.  If  the  20  per- 
cent credit  Is  elected,  a  taxpayer  would 
be  limited  to  straight  line  deprecia- 
tion. For  the  acquisition  of  eligible  de- 
preciable property,  .  the  taxpayer 
would  be  limited  to  the  10  percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  a  10  percent 
add-on  credit  for  a  total  credit  of  20 
percent.  The  remaining  depreciation  is 
deducted  by  using  the  straight  line 
method.  The  regular  recapture  and 
carryover  rules  will  apply  to  this 
credit. 

We  selected  the  credit  approach  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  administer  and 
more  easily  understood  by  taxpayers. 
In  my  discussions  with  farmers  and  ag- 
riculture experts,  they  overwhelming- 


ly favored  this  approach  as  opposed  to 
more  complicated  schemes. 

This  bill  is  narrowly  drafted  to  stim- 
ulate soil  and  water  conservation  with- 
out stimulating  tax  shelter  activity.  It 
addresses  a  serious  problem  which  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  im- 
portant effort.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  455.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct 
certain  payments  made  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  established  for  the 
benefit  of  a  working  spouse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SPECIAL  aUUCS  POR  CERTAIN  MARRIED 
IITDIVIDDALS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  measure  designed 
to  enable  nonworking  spouses  to  enjoy 
full  Individual  retirement  account  ben- 
efits. Under  current  law.  Individuals 
receiving  compensation  are  permitted 
to  exclude  100  percent  of  compensa- 
tion up  to  $2,000  from  their  income  if 
such  an  amount  is  deposited  in  an 
IRA— Individual  Retirement  Account. 
A  married  nonworking  individual  may 
participate  in  a  spousal  IRA  if  the 
working  spouse  elects  to  contribute  an 
amount  for  both  spouses.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  contribut- 
ed to  a  spousal  IRA  is  $2.250— up  to 
100  percent  of  compensation.  A  non- 
working  spouse  halves  the  benefits 
from  this  IRA.  but  Is  not  permitted  to 
perpetuate  the  IRA  If  he  or  she  is  di- 
vorced or  widowed  and  is  not  receiving 
compensation. 

The  retirement  crisis  is  a  pressing 
concern  of  the  99th  Congress.  As  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population 
joins  the  ranks  of  the  aging,  new  re- 
tirement solutions  will  be  needed.  In 
my  view,  it  is  imperative  that  we  enact 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  people  to 
plan  for  their  retirement.  All  Ameri- 
cans need  to  develop  personal  retire- 
ment alternatives  to  prevent  exclusive 
reliance  on  Social  Security  benefits. 

My  legislation  will  permit  a  working 
spouse  to  set  aside  a  full  $2,000  contri- 
bution for  a  nonworking  spouse  in  a 
spousal  IRA.  This  will  permit  Im- 
proved retirement  planning  for  much 
of  our  population  as  well  as  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  of  homemakers 
and  house-husbands  in  furthering  the 
family  as  an  economic  unit.  These  un- 
compensated individuals  make  critical 
contributions  to  the  family  enterprise. 
In  may  home  State  of  Iowa,  farm 
wives  are  an  integral  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  family  operation.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  should  recognize 
this  contribution  and  permit  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  these  tax  de- 
ferred retirement  plans. 

All  savings  incentives  have  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  increasing  capital  for- 
mation. A  greater  poll  of  national  sav- 
ings increases  the  supply  of  money  for 


capital  investments.  This  legislation 
increases  the  class  of  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  an  IRA  account.  Greater  IRA 
contributions  boost  total  long-term 
savings  and  create  additional  capital 
for  economic  growth.  To  conclude,  this 
legislation  is  important  because  it  pro- 
vides retirement  security  for  nonwork- 
ing spouses  and  acknowledge  their  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  family 
unit.  It  encourages  more  Americans  to 
actively  plan  for  their  retirement 
years.  Finally,  It  encourages  capital 
formation.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  456.  A  bill  providing  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  two  patents  relating  to 
cardiac  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EXTENSION  OP  TWO  PATENTS  RELATINC  TO 
CARDIAC  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I'm  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  patents  on  two  life-saving  drugs. 
These  drugs  have  been  developed  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  have 
the  potential  to  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  who 
suffer  from  heart  problems  that  often 
result  In  sudden  death. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  and  the  general  public 
that  we  extend  the  patents  so  that 
clinical  studies  can  be  conducted  to 
compare  these  drugs  with  other  drugs 
that  are  currently  being  used.  If  the 
studies  are  not  conducted,  it  is  certain 
that  the  drugs  will  not  be  widely  used, 
if  used  at  all,  when  the  patents  expire. 

Because  the  first  patent  expires  in 
April  1986,  the  timing  of  the  process 
makes  it  appropriate  for  me  to  recount 
the  circumstances  demonstrating  the 
need  for  the  patent  extensions.  As  my 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Copyrights  and 
Trademarks  are  well  aware,  obtaining 
drug  approval  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  often  a 
lengthy  procedure.  I'm  not  suggesting 
that  the  FDA  acted  Inappropriately  or 
in  an  untimely  manner  in  approving 
the  use  of  the  drugs.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
FDA's  approval.  However,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  FDA  did  not  approve 
the  drugs  for  general  use  until  1981. 
And.  physicians  have  not  been  using 
these  life-saving  drugs  because  the 
studies  I  referred  to  earlier  have  not 
yet  been  done. 

Since  FDA's  approval  in  1981.  efforts 
have  been  made  to  have  the  studies 
conducted  by  private  industry.  But,  be- 
cause of  the  short  remaining  life  of 
the  patents,  it  has  become  economical- 
ly Impracticable  for  private  industry 
to  finance  the  studies  and  overcome 
this  obstacle.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  pledged  to  finance  the 
studies  if  the  patents  are  extended. 

I  believe  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  extend  the  patents,  and  to  do 


so  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Al- 
though the  first  patent  does  not 
expire  until  1986,  and  the  second  in 
early  1987,  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
the  patents  now,  because  the  studies 
themselves  may  take  up  to  2  years. 

I  had  originally  Intended  to  offer 
this  legislation  last  year  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6286.  However,  the  fact 
that  no  hearings  had  been  held  to 
evaluate  the  merits  of  extending  the 
patents  prompted  me  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  Although  I  would  have 
preferred  to  accomplish  this  goal  last 
year,  I  have  been  assured  by  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS,  that  his  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  early  this  year  on  the  need 
for  additional  patent  protection  for 
these  two  drugs. 

To  accomplish  our  goal,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  working  closely  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  on  this  matter 
and  will  appreciate  his  assistance  in 
scheduling  hearings  and  committee 
and  floor  action  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time.  I  plan  to  coordinate  my  ef- 
forts with  Congressman  Sabo  who  has 
been  very  helpful.  In  addition.  I  am 
confident  that  the  other  Members  of 
the  Mirmesota  delegation  In  the  House 
will  join  our  efforts  In  achieving  enact- 
ment of  this  important  patent  exten- 
sion legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  atsenMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
shaU- 

(1)  when  patent  numbered  3441649  (for 
the  cardiac  drug  Bretyllum  Tosylate)  ex- 
pires: and 

(2)  when  patent  numbered  3495013  (for 
the  cardiac  drug  Bethanidine  Sulphate)  ex- 
pires: 

extend  such  patent  for  five  years,  with  aU 
the  rlghU  pertaining  thereto.* 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     MxTRKOWSKi,     Mr. 
DiCoHCiifi,  Mr.  Smcpsom,  Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November 
10,  1985,  as  "National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS  RECOGNITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
delighted  today  to  be  Introducing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  measure 
to  designate  the  week  begirming  No- 
vember 10,  1985,  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week."  I  am  in- 
troducing this  measure  on  behalf  of 


myself  and  Senator  Murkowski,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  past  chairman. 
Senator  Simpson,  as  well  as  Senators 
DECowciifi  and  Specter.  meml)ers  of 
our  committee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  resolution  will  be 
referred,  and  Senator  Leahy,  also  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
as  Is  Senator  Simpsoh.  This  measure  Is 
very  similar  to  a  measure  I  authored 
In  the  last  Congress,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 227,  which  was  enacted  into 
law  as  Public  Law  98-438.  Pursuant  to 
that  law.  the  week  of  November  11  of 
last  year  was  designated  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week." 

B4r.  President,  last  year's  effort 
made  a  very  good  start  In  creating 
greater  public  awareness  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  women 
veterans;  many  activities  were  carried 
out  across  the  Nation  honoring  women 
veterans.  We  are  proposing  the  desig- 
nation of  such  a  week  again  this  year 
as  a  reflection  of  our  view  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  many  contributions 
of  women  veterans  over  the  years  so  as 
to  gain  for  them  the  recogriltlon  they 
so  richly  deserve  and  to  make  the 
women  veterans  themselves  aware  of 
the  many  l>enefits  available  to  them 
t>ecause  of  their  service. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  this 
second  goal— of  making  women  veter- 
ans themselves  more  aware  of  the  ben- 
efits that  relate  to  their  status  as  vet- 
erans—It has  become  clear,  beginning 
with  a  1982  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  then  through  the  woi*  of  the 
VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans,  and,  most  recently,  through 
a  September  1984  VA  report,  that  far 
too  many  women  veterans  are  not 
aware  of  the  implications  of  their 
status  as  veterans.  For  example,  the 
recent  VA  report,  entitled  "Date  on 
Female  Veterans,  Fiscal  Year  1983," 
found  that,  although  women  veterans 
represent  4.1  percent  of  the  overall 
veteran  population,  they  accounted 
for  only  2.1  percent  of  the  population 
in  VA  medical  centers  on  census  day  In 
June  1983  and  for  only  1.8  percent  of 
the  total  VA  hospital  discharges  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  VA  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans  was  first  established 
administratively  on  a  temporary  \ms\s 
but  later.  In  November  1983,  given 
statutory  permanance  by  virtue  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  I  first  pro- 
posed. In  Its  first  report,  issued  in  July 
1984,  the  Advisory  Committee  made 
the  following  points: 

Two  fundamental  problems  cut  across  the 
issues  discussed  by  the  Committee.  First: 
Many  women  veterans  are  not  aware  of 
their  entitlement  to  the  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA  and  other  women  who  may 
be  aware  of  their  entitlements  are  reluctant 
to  initiate  claims  for  their  benefits.  Second: 
VA  information  materials,  brochures,  and 
outreach  programs  designed  to  inform  vet- 
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er&ns  of  their  rights  and  benefits  have  been 
aimed  at  a  male  constituency.  In  part,  this  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  a  traditional  societal 
mindset  that  a  veteran  is.  almost  by  defini- 
tion, male. 

I  concur  fully  with  these  concerns  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  believe 
that  the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  is  one  concrete  response  to 
those  concerns.  In  this  regard,  I  note 
that  VA  Administrator  Harry  Walters, 
in  a  November  6,  1984.  letter  to  me  in 
response  to  my  request  for  the  VA's 
views  on  the  Advisory  Committee's 
report,  indicated  that  the  VA  was 
taking  various  steps  to  address  these 
concerns  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
with  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  may  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  its  work  and  the  VA's 
response  to  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Advisory  Committee's 
July  1984  report,  which  includes  as  ap- 
pendix A  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  my  September  14,  1984, 
letter  to  Administrator  Walters  re- 
questing the  agency's  views  on  the  rec- 
ommendations in  that  report,  and  this 
November  6,  1984,  reply  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  last  year.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  good 
friends,  the  Chairman  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] and  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  on 
that  committee,  as  they  consider  this 
measure.  The  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion invite  all  our  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  and  help  ensure  its  quick  en- 
actment so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  advance  publicity  that  can 
bring  about  maximum  awareness 
among  the  public  about  National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Rei»ort  or  THE  Veterans'  Administration 

Advisory  Committiz  on  Women  Veterans 
introduction 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Advisory  Conunittee  on 
Women  Veterans.  The  Committee  was  origi- 
nally established  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Mr.  Harry  N.  Walters,  in 
April  1983.  as  an  Internal  advisory  group. 
His  decision  was  in  response  to  growing  con- 
cerns within  the  Congress,  the  Agency,  and 
veterans'  groups  that  women  were  not  re- 
ceiving equal  access  to  programs  and  bene- 
fits to  which  they  were  entitled  as  veterans. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  September  14- 
16.  1983.  In  November  1983,  PL  98-160  man- 
dated a  committee.  Since  all  the  members  of 
the  Administrator's  Committee  satisfied  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  Congressional 
mandate,  the  membership  remained  the 
same.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  Feb- 
ruary 14-16.  1984  and  May  14-15.  1984.  All 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public. 

B^ach  member  of  the  Committee  is  either  a 
veteran,  a  current  member  of  the  armed 
forces,  and/or  actively  involved  in  veterans 
activities.  Each,  therefore,  brings  first-hand 
knowlege  of  many  of  the  issues  discussed  in 


this  report.  In  addition  to  participating  in 
the  regular  meetings,  individual  memt>ers 
have  visted.  on  their  own  and  at  their  ex- 
pense. VA  field  activities  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  current  operations 
and  problem  areas.  It  Is  worth  noting  that, 
during  these  visits,  it  was  obvious  that  sig- 
nificant progress  had  been  made  over  the 
past  two  years  in  raising  the  level  of  aware- 
ness of  officials  at  all  levels  to  the  need  for 
providing  better  care  for  women  veterans. 
In  many  cases  actions  were  already  under 
way  to  correct  deficiencies  where  It  could  be 
done  within  existing  policies,  facilities,  and 
funds.  The  emphasis  was  coming  directly 
from  the  top— the  Administrator  or  his  im- 
mediate staff. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge 
and  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  Harry  Wal- 
ters for  his  unstinting  support  of  women 
veterans  and  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

We  thank  Nora  Kinzer.  Ph.D..  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Administrator,  for  her  wise 
counsel  and  her  considerable  assistance 
throughout  our  deliberations.  We  would 
also  like  to  thank  Susan  Mather,  M.D., 
Chief,  Pulmonary  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  Mrs. 
Mary  Leyland.  Deputy  Director.  Education 
Service.  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits: 
Ms.  Nan  Nave,  Staff  Assistant,  E>epartment 
of  Memorial  Affairs,  and  Mrs.  Barbara 
Brandau.  Program  Assistant,  Office  of  the 
Administrator,  for  their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. We  commend  the  excellent  brief- 
ings provided  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  particularly  commend  the  stieclal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  Schultz.  Director. 
Office  of  Information  Management  and  Sta- 
tistics, and  his  staff. 

The  Committee  wants  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  and  interest  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  American  Veterans  of  WWII. 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  American  Legion,  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
American  Nurses'  Association,  and  Women's 
Equity  Action  League. 

background 

As  of  March  1984  there  were  an  estimated 
1.158.900  women  veterans  comprising  4.1 
percent  of  the  total  veteran  population. 
Their  numbers  and  proportion  to  the  total 
have  increased  significantly  during  the  past 
decade  as  a  direct  reflection  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion In  the  numbers  of  women  entering 
the  all-volunteer  Forces.  Women  currently 
constitute  nearly  10  percent  of  the  armed 
forces  today  as  compared  to  roughly  one 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's  and 
this  trend  is  projected  to  continue,  albeit  at 
a  slower  pace,  for  the  next  several  years.  As 
these  growing  numbers  of  women  leave  the 
military  ranks  their  presence  will  impact 
proportionally  on  the  veteran  population  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

By  law  men  and  women  have  equal  rights 
as  veterans  to  the  benefits  and  services  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA).  However,  evidence  has  mounted  over 
the  years  that  this  has  often  not  been  the 
case  In  practice— that,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, women  veterans  were  being  short- 
changed. This  was  cited  In  September  1982 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  After  an 
investigation  of  VA  activities,  the  GAO  re- 
ported that,  although  progress  had  been 
made  in  insuring  that  medical  care  and 
other  benefits  were  available  to  women  vet- 
erans, the  VA  had  not  adequately  focused 
on  their  needs.  The  report  specifically 
pointed  out  the  need  for  action  to  insure 
that: 


Men  and  women  have  equal  access  to  VA 
treatment  programs  and  medical  facilities; 
women  treated  in  VA  facilities  receive  com- 
plete physical  examinations;  needed  gyneco- 
logical care  is  provided;  sufficient  plans  are 
made  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  female 
veterans,  and  female  veterans  are  adequate- 
ly informed  of  their  benefits. 

It  Is  the  objective  of  this  Committee,  and, 
we  believe,  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  to  insure 
that  all  veterans,  regardless  of  gender,  re- 
ceive the  benefits  to  which  each  is  entitled 
under  the  laws  and  policies  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  This  has  been, 
and  remains,  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
Committee,  and  It  is  within  this  context 
that  we  have  addressed  the  issues. 

ISStTXS  and  RECOMMCNDATIOIfS 

Outreach 

Two  fundamental  problems  cut  across  the 
issues  discussed  by  the  Committee.  First: 
Many  women  veterans  are  not  aware  of 
their  entitlement  to  the  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA  and  other  women  who  may 
be  aware  of  their  entitlements  are  reluctant 
to  initiate  claims  for  their  benefits.  Second: 
VA  information  materials,  brochures,  and 
outreach  programs  designed  to  inform  vet- 
erans of  their  rights  and  benefits  have  been 
aimed  at  a  male  constituency.  In  part,  this  is 
merely  a  reflection  of  a  traditional  societal 
mindset  that  a  veteran  is  almost  by  defini- 
tion male. 

The  VA  has  recently  become  aware  of 
these  problems  of  communication  and  rec- 
ognizes that  It  has  a  responsibility  to  reach 
out  to  women  veterans  informing  them  of 
their  rights  and  encouraging  them  to  take 
advantage  of  benefits  provided  by  the  VA  to 
all  veterans.  Notable  progress  has  already 
been  made.  One  noteworthy  initiative  is  a 
display  board  depicting  women  veterans  to 
be  used  at  conventions  and  meetings. 

The  VA's  Office  of  Public  and  Consumer 
Affairs  has  prepared  an  outreach  action 
plan  that  Includes  a  women-oriented  publi- 
cation, a  poster,  a  public  service  announce- 
ments and  other  activities  designed  to 
Inform  women  veterans  of  their  entitle- 
ments and  to  encourage  them  to  use  their 
VA  benefits.  Women  Veterans,  VA  employ- 
ees, veterans  service  organizations,  the 
news,  and  specialized  media  have  been  tar- 
geted. 

Recommendations 

The  VA  continue  an  aggressive  outreach 
program  for  all  women  veterans  with  a  co- 
ordinated and  integrated  public  information 
campaign  utilizing  the  various  media. 

The  VA  revise  the  cover  of  the  current 
brochure  on  Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans 
and  Dependents  to  depict  both  service  man 
and  women  and  develop  a  separate  pam- 
phlet or  flyer  on  women  veterans  with  the 
contents  prepared  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  VA  contact  the  National  Advertising 
Council  to  pursue  public  service  announce- 
ments on  women  veterans. 

The  VA  continue  issuing  press  releases  on 
women  veterans. 

A  film  or  video  tape  be  developed  that 
would  highlight  women  veterans'  issues,  to 
be  made  available  to  veterans  and  all  other 
conununity  groups.  The  film  should  be 
made  with  consultation  and  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  term  "women  veterans"  be  used  in- 
stead of  "female  veterans"  in  VA  communi- 
cations except  when  "female"  is  clearly 
preferable. 


The  VA  adopt  the  slogan  "WOMEN  ARE 
VETERANS  TOO"  for  use  in  their  outreach 
campaign. 

The  VA  Advisory  Committee  members  be 
used  as  a  resource  to  the  VA  for  outreach. 
Health  care  facilities  and  staffing 
One  of  the  most  important  benefits  of  vet- 
erans is  health  care  provided  by  VA  medical 
centers.  Historically,  medical  facilities  and 
services  have  been  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  large  male  veteran 
population  while  the  needs  of  the  women 
veterans  have  received  little  or  no  attention. 
Since  1981.  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  women  patients. 
Within  the  VA  medical  system  there  are  172 
hospitals.  103  nursing  home  care  units,  and 
227  outpatient  clinics  serving  veterans.  All 
of  the  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics  and  nurs- 
ing homes  now  serve  women:  however,  the 
level  varies  from  minimal  to  the  full  range 
of  services,  depending  on  the  physical  plant 
and  staffing  at  individual  facilities. 

The  medical  system  also  includes  16  domi- 
cillarles.  Only  nine  currently  have  the  facili- 
ties and  staffing  to  accept  women. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished  to 
meet  the  needs  of  women  veterans,  clearly 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  women 
can  be  fully  integrated  into  the  VA  health 
care  system. 

To  provide  comprehensive  care  for  both 
male  and  female  veterans,  facilities  such  as 
adequate  bathrooms,  bedrooms  and  exami- 
nation areas  are  necessary  to  meet  accepta- 
ble privacy  standards.  Furthermore,  appro- 
priate diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities 
are  required  to  provide  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care,  including  gynecology. 

To  date.  22  centers  have  submitted  pro- 
posals for  changes  in  their  5-year  plans  to 
meet  these  needs.  Also,  centers  have  asked 
for  funds  of  less  than  $50,000  at  the  district 
level  to  begin  immediate  renovations. 

Construction  and  renovation  to  meet 
those  needs  require  high  priority.  However, 
changes  of  less  than  $50,000  allocated  at  the 
district  or  hospiUl  level  are  not  always  as- 
signed a  priority  that  will  guarantee  fund- 
ing. For  example,  a  medical  center  request- 
ing only  $18,000  for  installation  of  private 
shower  stalls  was  denied  those  funds  be- 
cause the  district  did  not  give  it  a  high 
enough  priority. 

In  order  to  keep  faith  with  women  veter- 
ans, changes  identified  in  5-year  plans  must 
be  accomplished  within  the  next  five  years 
and  not  relegated  to  subsequent  5-year 
plans.  We  urge  the  Administrator  t«  estab- 
lish a  requirement  for  annual  progress  re- 
ports on  construction  and  renovation 
projects  for  privacy. 

Inadequate  staffing  has  been  given  as  a 
reason  for  not  integrating  women  into  the 
health  care  system.  Consequently,  budget- 
ary considerations  must  include  adequate 
staffing  of  all  health  care  facilities.  For  ex- 
ample, nurse  practitioners  trained/certified 
in  gynecologic  care  could  provide  some  gyn- 
ecological services  as  well  as  health  counsel- 
ling where  those  services  are  not  available. 
Recommendations 
Construction  and  renovation  projects  re- 
garding privacy  be  given  first  priority  and 
not  relegated  to  subsequent  5-year  plans. 

Privacy  renovations  costing  less  than 
$50,000.  where  approval  authority  rests  at 
district  or  medical  center  level,  be  assigned  a 
priority  that  will  guarantee  funding. 

The  Administrator  esUbltsh  a  require- 
ment for  annual  progress  reports  on  con- 
struction and  renovation  for  privacy. 

Budgetary  considerations  include  ade- 
quate staffing  of  all  medical  facilities  to 


fully  integrate  women  into  the  health  care 
system. 

Nurse  practitioners  certified  in  gyneco- 
logical care  be  used  to  provide  some  gyneco- 
logical services  as  well  as  health  counselling 
where  those  services  are  not  currently  avail- 
able. 

Women  Veteran  Coordinators 
Some  women  veterans  have  not  used  the 
VA  medical  care  system  in  the  past  because 
of  inadequate  information  or  a  perception 
of  being  unwelcome  in  a  male-oriented  facil- 
ity. Some  women  have  also  complained 
about  an  unsympathetic  attitude  toward 
women  projected  by  the  staff.  In  general, 
women  veterans  have  not  had  an  effective 
method  through  which  to  channel  their 
concerns. 

To  address  this  problem,  in  July  1983. 
Medical  District  12  (Florida),  with  ten 
health  care  facilities,  launched  a  new  pro- 
gram by  appointing  women  coordinators. 
The  VA  by  a  Chief  Medical  Director's 
Letter  in  December  1983,  recommended  that 
a  coordinator  program  be  considered  by  all 
VA  health  care  facilities.  Medical  facilities 
in  other  states  have  successfully  initiated 
programs  but  programs  have  not  been  es- 
tablished systemwide.  Where  these  pro- 
grams exist,  they  have  been  well  received  by 
women  veterans  and  local  VA  staff.  The 
programs  would  be  more  effective  If  the  VA 
established  uniform  guidelines  and  a 
method  to  exchange  information  among  co- 
ordinators. 

District  12  could  provide  the  model  for 
uniform  guidelines.  The  model  should  In- 
clude a  description  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position.  Actions  which 
might  be  included  are: 

Publicizing  the  coordinator's  name  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  VA  staff,  personnel  and 
patients. 

Establishing  direct  reporting  procedures 
from  the  coordinator  to  the  director. 

Scheduling  period  meetings/conference 
calls  within  a  district. 

Ideally  the  coordinator  should  be  a 
woman  sensitive  to  needs  of  women  veter- 
ans. Her  position  should  allow  coordination 
with  the  director  and  chiefs  of  services  to 
correct  problems  or  effect  needed  policy  or 
procedural  changes. 

Another  mechanism  to  Improve  the 
health  care  delivery  to  women  veterans  is 
the  appointment  of  a  local  In-house  Adviso- 
ry Group  on  Women  Veterans.  Groups  al- 
ready formed  have  begun  to  address  such 
subjects  as  gynecological  care,  privacy,  secu- 
rity and  sensitivity  training  of  VA  staff  at 
the  local  facilities. 

Establishing  coordinators  In  all  VA  health 
care  facilities  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
women's  advisory  groups  would  demonstrate 
the  Veterans  Administration's  commitment 
to  women  veterans. 

RecommendatioTis 
The  VA  esUbllsh  a  policy  that  each  medi- 
cal facility  appoint  a  women  veteran  coordi- 
nator. 

The  VA  publish  uniform  guidelines  for 
the  women  veteran  coordinator  position. 

The  VA  encourage  the  use  of  local 
women's  advisory  groups. 
Statistics 
It  is  significant  that  the  acutal  size,  com- 
position, and  trends  of  the  women  veterans' 
population  have  been  determined  only  re- 
cently. Despite  the  fact  that  women  have 
served  In  the  U.S.  armed  forces  continuous- 
ly since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  that 
350,000  served  during  World  War  II,  the  en- 
trance of  these  women  into  the  veterans' 


ranks  went  largely  unnoticed.  Without  ade- 
quate information,  the  needs  of  women  vet- 
erans could  not  be  adequately  addressed  and 
existing  programs  and  services  could  not  be 
evaluated. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  proportions  of 
women  in  the  All  Volunteer  Force  had 
jumped  from  1  percent  to  8.5  percent  that 
the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  female  segment  of  the  vet- 
eran population. 

The  1980  Census  was  the  first  time  that 
data  were  systematically  obtained  on 
women  veterans.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  number  of  women  veterans  was  far 
larger  than  previously  estimated.  Also,  it 
was  learned  that  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  male  and  female  veteran  pop- 
ulations that  could  impact  on  VA  programs. 
For  example:  While  the  median  ages  for  the 
two  groups  are  roughly  the  same,  the  pro- 
portions of  older  veterans  differ.  Whereas 
just  under  29  percent  of  the  male  veterans 
are  60  years  of  age  or  older,  nearly  38  per- 
cent of  the  female  veterans  are  in  this  age 
category. 

Using  the  new  data  provided  by  the  1980 
Census,  the  VA  has  been  able  to  conduct 
the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional population  of  living  women  veterans. 
A  summary  of  the  findings  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  monograph:  The  Female  Veter- 
an Population.  (RMS  70-84-1)  November 
1983,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

Other  data  collected  in  recent  years  by 
the  VA  show  that  compared  to  men,  women 
veterans  have  applied  for  fewer  benefits  due 
them,  such  as  medical  care,  hospitalization 
and  educational  benefits  under  the  G.I.  BilL 
To  better  understand  the  reasons  why 
many  women  veterans  do  not  use  their  ben- 
efits, the  Veterans  Administration  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  women 
veterans.  The  survey,  to  be  completed  by 
February  1985,  will  consist  of  a  random 
sample  of  personal  interviews  of  3,000 
women  veterans  nationwide.  It  will  provide 
in-depth  information  on  socioeconomic 
characteristics,  health  status,  and  use  of  VA 
programs  and  facilities.  This  will  aid  the  VA 
In  making  policy  decisions  on  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  in 
designing  future  programs  and  facilities. 

The  VA  has  recently  mandated  that  all 
future  studies  of  veterans  conducted  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  VA  will  include  women 
veterans.  However,  in  studies  t>ased  on  sam- 
pling techniques,  there  is  still  the  danger 
that,  due  to  their  relatively  small  numbers 
(4.1  percent  of  total  veterans)  the  female 
population  would  be  inadequately  repre- 
sented. This  could  lead  to  skewed  results. 
Recommeruiations 
All  major  statistical  reports  compiled  and 
published  by  the  VA  on  veterans  include 
separate  break  outs  on  women  veterans. 

The  VA  review  and  revise  their  programs 
based  on  the  newly  available  daU  on  women 
veterans. 

All  future  studies  of  veterans  include  a 
subsample  of  women  veterans  analyzed  sep- 
arately. 

Agent  orange 
According  to  the  Special  Assistant  for  Bi- 
vlronmental  Sciences,  all  U.S.  personnel 
who  served  in  South  Vietnam  are  presumed 
to  have  been  exposed  directly,  or  indirectly, 
to  Agent  Orange.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity as  to  the  effects  of  dioxin  exposure. 
The  subject  has  been  under  intensive  study 
worldwide  with  no  definitive  conclusion  to 
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date.  This  uncertainty  serves  to  heighten  all 
Vietnam  veterans'  fears. 

The  approximately  7.000  women  Vietnam 
veterans  are  not  included  In  Agent  Orange 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
other  agencies.  Admittedly,  compared  to  the 
numl>er  of  men  who  served  there,  the 
number  of  women  is  proportionately  small. 
But  their  small  numt>er  does  not  Justify 
their  total  exclusion  from  ongoing  studies 
designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  expo- 
sure. Each  veteran  deserves  the  same  level 
of  public  concern. 

A  separate  corollary  study  of  women  and 
Agent  Orange  is  clearly  indicated  and  needs 
to  be  done  without  further  delay. 

The  concerns  of  the  female  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  genuine,  and.  in  most  respects, 
mirror  those  of  the  men.  Like  the  men, 
many  of  these  women  fear  that  various 
health  problems  affecting  them  and  their 
families  may  be  connected  with  dioxin.  the 
toxic  by-product  of  Agent  Orange— prob- 
lems such  as  birth  defects  in  their  children, 
skm  cancer,  leukemia,  liver  disease  and  loss 
of  memory.  Additionally,  the  women  are 
concerned  that  serious  female  reproductive 
system  problems,  such  as:  ovarian  cancer, 
uterine  cancer,  miscarriages  and  spontane- 
ous abortion,  may  also  t>e  related  to  dioxin 
exposure. 

An  additional  problem  stems  from  the 
fact  that  many  women  who  served  in  South 
Vietnam  are  not  aware  of  the  determination 
that  all  who  served  there  are  presumed  to 
have  been  ext>osed  to  Agent  Orange.  A  spe- 
cial effort  needs  to  be  made  to  reach  out  to 
these  women  and  encourage  them  to  report 
for  Agent  Orange  physicals. 

RecommendatiOTis 

A  separate  study  be  conducted  on  the 
health  of  women  who  served  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  and 
other  chemicals. 

All  women  Vietnam  veterans  be  contacted 
and  urged  to  participate  in  the  Agent 
Orange  Registry,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

Planning  for  diseases  specifically  or  more 
commonly  found  in  voomen 

The  prevention  of  illness  is  more  cost  ef- 
fective than  treatment  of  chronic  disease. 
An  example  of  preventive  strategy  is  coun- 
selling on  hormone  replacement,  diet  and 
exercise  to  prevent  osteoporosis.  Another  is 
education  on  the  hazards  of  smoking  associ- 
ated with  hypertension,  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  now  surpasses  breast  cancer 
as  the  leading  cause  of  cancer  death  in 
women. 

Another  aspect  of  prevention  is  early  diag- 
nosis. For  women,  breast  and  pelvic  exami- 
nations and  Papanicolaou  (PAP)  smears  as 
part  of  the  routine  physical  examination 
are  acceptable  medical  practice.  Since  1981, 
the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery (DM&S)  directives  have  stipulated 
that  these  diagnostic  procedures  be  institut- 
ed during  routine  physical  examinations  of 
women  veterans.  In  September  1982.  the 
GAO  Report.  "Actions  Needed  To  Insure 
That  Female  Veterans  Have  Ek]ual  Access 
To  VA  Benefits."  cited  VA  non-compliance 
with  their  own  directives.  Committee  mem- 
bers continue  to  receive  complaints  from 
women  veterans  that  these  examinations 
are  not  routinely  done.  Continued  emphasis 
is  needed  by  DM&S  on  the  importance  of 
complete  physical  examinations  of  women 
veterans. 

Current  studies  show  that  low  radiation 
mammography  is  efficacious  in  discovering 


very  small  breast  tumors,  particularly  in 
women  over  50.  This  procedure  may  detect 
disease  In  a  curable  form  and  thus  shorten 
subsequent  hospitalization.  DMJcS  should 
assess  the  best  methods  for  providing  this 
service  to  women  veterans,  as  mammogra- 
phy becomes  the  standard  of  practice. 

In  the  past,  gynecological  care  has  been 
minimal.  Future  planning  should  recognize 
that  an  increasing  number  of  women  veter- 
ans will  be  seeking  treatment  for  medical 
problems  in  the  aging  population,  such  as 
postmenopausal  symptoms,  endometrial 
cancer,  ovarian  hormone  replacement,  oa- 
teoporosis,  and  bone  fractures. 

One  of  the  problems  in  planning  for 
future  health  care  is  the  lack  of  female  out- 
patient population  data.  Currently  these 
data  are  not  being  collected.  Medical  facili- 
ties should  be  required  to  collect  outpatient 
visit  data  by  gender. 

Once  the  female  outpatient  data  are 
known,  more  innovative  and  effective  use  of 
health  care  personnel  can  be  organized.  For 
example.  OYN  nurse  practitioners  trained 
in  gynecological  procedures  can  provide  a 
large  share  of  counselling,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  gynecological  problems. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  Nursing  Programs.  In  her  presen- 
tation to  the  Committee,  discussed  strides 
made  by  VA  District  »10  Nursing  Services 
In  identifying  the  changes  needed  to  care 
for  women  patients  in  their  six  facilities. 
These  changes  included  a  list  of  needed  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Such  a  list  would  be 
helpful  to  other  health  facilities. 

In  areas  where  the  size  of  the  female  pop- 
ulation is  small  it  is  impractical  to  stock 
pharmaceuticals  for  common  gynecological 
diseases.  Therefore,  the  facility  should  es- 
tablish procedures  for  timely  local  pur- 
chases. 

There  Is  an  additional  problem  concerning 
health  care  for  women.  Policies  concerning 
disability  compensation  require  review,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  diseases  that  primari- 
ly affect  women.  Systemic  Lupus  Erythema- 
tosis  (SLE).  for  example,  is  primarily  a  dis- 
ease of  women.  In  June  1983,  Alfred  D. 
Steinburg,  M.D.  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Disease,  reported  that  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  45  years,  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  patients  diagnosed  to  have 
SLE  were  females. 

H.R.  5688,  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  add  Systemic  Lupus 
Erythematosls  to  the  list  of  chronic  diseases 
in  Section  301  of  Title  38  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  committee  supports  passage  of 
this  or  similar  legislation. 

Recommxjidationt 

The  VA  continue  to  emphasize  that  breast 
and  pelvic  examinations  and  pap  smears  will 
be  routinely  accomplished  as  part  of  a 
woman's  physical  examination. 

The  VA  assess  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
viding low  radiation  mammography  to  the 
woman  veteran. 

The  VA  Include  treatment  for  gynecologi- 
cal care  In  the  aging  population  (e.g.,  post- 
menopausal symptoms,  endometrial  cancer, 
ovarian  hormone  replacement)  in  future 
planning. 

The  VA  provide  counselling  on  the  pre- 
vention of  osteoporosis. 

The  VA  provide  counselling  to  the  pa- 
tients and  staff  on  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

The  VA  record  outpatient  visits  by  gender. 

The  VA  disseminate  to  medical  facilities  a 
list  of  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to 
care  for  women  patients. 


The  facility  director  establish  procedures 
for  timely  local  purchases  in  areas  where 
the  size  of  the  female  population  precludes 
stocking  pharmaceuticals  for  common  gyne- 
cological disease. 

Enact  legislation  adding  Systemic  Lupus 
Erythematosls  to  section  301  of  the  38 
United  SUtes  Code. 

The  Veterans  Canteen  Service  IVCS) 

The  Veterans  Canteen  Service  is  a  non-ap- 
propriated fund  activity  created  to  meet  the 
needs  of  veterans  in  VA  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  domiciliaries.  It  operates  retail 
stores,  snack  bars,  cafeterias,  barber  shops, 
beauty  shops,  laundry,  tailor,  vending  ma- 
chines, newspaper  and/or  magazine  service, 
ward  cart  service  and  other  services.  Not  all 
of  these  services  are  available  at  each  medi- 
cal center;  rather,  services  are  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  each  facUity.  All  medical  facili- 
ties have  cafeterias,  retail  stores  and  some 
vending.  The  objective  is  to  make  available 
to  patients,  at  reasonable  prices,  articles  of 
merchandise  and  services  essential  to  their 
comfort  and  well-being. 

In  recent  years,  a  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
growing  population  of  women  patients. 
However,  complaints  of  women  patients  and 
observations  of  individual  conunittee  mem- 
bers during  visits  to  VA  medical  facilities  re- 
vealed serious  deficiencies  in  the  availability 
of  the  merchandise  and  the  services  provid- 
ed to  women  patients.  Some  of  tuate  range 
of  sizes. 

Lack  or  Insufficient  variety  of  toiletries 
and  sundries  such  as  sewing  supplies, 
shower  cape,  manicure  supplies,  change 
purses,  and  slippers. 

Lack  of  pockets  In  women's  slacks  and 
robes. 

The  VA  has  recognized  the  problems 
noted  by  the  Committee  in  the  Canteen 
Services  and  has  recently  taken  aggreflslve 
action  to  resolve  them.  Advisory  Committee 
members  have  observed  considerable  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  VA  hospitals  in 
recent  months. 

Recommendations 

Each  Veterans  Canteen  Service  Chief  be 
required  to  survey  women  patients  to  deter- 
mine their  needs  and  to  evaluate  whether 
they  are  being  met. 

The  VA  review  population  standards  for 
stocking  items  essential  to  women  patients. 

The  VA  design  a  catalogue  system  for  pa- 
tients to  order  articles  not  readily  available 
with  a  delivery  date  of  no  more  than  two 
weeks. 

Each  facility  be  required  to  stock  toile- 
tries designed  expressly  for  minority 
women. 

The  VA  continue  to  aggressively  monitor 
the  Canteen  Services  provided  women  veter- 
ans. 

WAAC  and  WASP  service 
During  World  War  II,  between  15.000  and 
16,000  women  serving  In  the  WAAC 
(Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps)  did  not 
subsequently  enroll  in  the  WAC  (Women's 
Army  Corps).  Another  900  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  WASP'S  (Woman  Airforce  Serv- 
ice Pilots).  Since  service  in  the  WAAC  and 
WASP  was  not  recognized  as  military  active 
duty,  these  women  were  not  granted  veteran 
status  after  the  war.  The  WASP'S  were  rec- 
ognized as  veterans  in  1977.  and  the 
WAACs  in  1980.  Many  of  these  newly  rec- 
ognized veterans  have  indicated  that  In  gen- 
eral they  are  unsure  of  their  entitlements 
under  the  law.  Some  report  that  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  field  offices  seem  to  be 


unaware  of  their  VA  entitlements  and/or 
unresponsive  to  their  inquiries. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  aware  of  the  problem  of 
getting  the  word  out  to  these  newly  recog- 
nized veterans.  Upon  the  enactment  of  the 
1977  law.  the  Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fits initiated  a  special  letter  which  was.  and 
continues  to  be,  automatically  sent  to  each 
former  WASP  as  soon  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  notifies  the  VA  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual has  t>een  issued  a  discharge  certifi- 
cate. This  letter  advises  the  individual  of  po- 
tential eligibility  for  VA  benefits  and  en- 
closes a  pamphlet  providing  additional  In- 
formation at)out  those  benefits.  With  the 
1980  acknowledgement  of  WAAC  services  as 
"active  duty",  former  members  have  been 
sent  similar  letters  upon  the  issuance  of 
their  discharge  certificates. 

In  accordance  with  directions  issued  by 
the  Chief  BenefiU  Director,  the  Veterans 
Assistance  Service  has  directed  its  personnel 
in  the  58  Regional  Offices  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  inform  female  veterans  of  their  VA 
benefits.  Each  month  these  Veterans  Serv- 
ice Offices  are  required  to  include  in  their 
narrative  reports  to  Central  Office  a  state- 
ment of  their  outreach  efforts. 

It  is  unclear  how  effective  the  VA's  out- 
reach efforts  to  these  groups  have  been. 
The  VA  says  it  has  received  no  reporte  of 
problems  to  date  that  might  be  associated 
with  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  its  regional  of- 
fices concerning  the  benefit  eligibility  of 
WAACs  and  WASP'S.  Misunderstandings, 
however,  do  arise  between  VA  offices  and  in- 
dividual claimants  due  to  procedural  prob- 
lems or  misconceptions  concerning  potential 
versus  actual  entitlement  to  payments.  For 
example,  many  former  WAACs  and 
WASP'S  have  filed  claims  with  the  VA  not 
knowing  that  they  must  have  previously  ob- 
tained their  discharge  certificates  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Until  their  service 
is  verified  by  the  military,  the  VA  has  no 
authority  to  grant  veterans'  benefits. 
Recommendations 
The  VA  determine  how  many  of  the 
former  WAAC  and  WASP  veterans  who 
qualify  for  entitlements  have,  in  fact,  ap- 
plied for  benefits. 

The  VA  continue  to  publicize  WAAC  and 
WASP  eligibility;  specifically  by  seeking  out 
and  working  with  service  organizations  to 
notify  their  membership  of  these  entitle- 
ments to  benefits. 

Flame  retardant  patient  clothing 
The  VA  requires  the  use  of  flame  retard- 
ant material  for  patient  clothing.  Since  the 
requirement  is  being  implemented  as  new 
clothing  is  purchased,  newly  stocked  smaller 
sized  garments  for  women  are  supposed  to 
be  bought  in  flame  retardant  fabric.  It  is 
well-known  that  currently  available  flame 
retardant  fabric  is  irriUting  to  the  skin  and 
uncomfortable  for  prolonged  wear. 
Recommendation 
The  VA  reexamine  its  current  policy  con- 
cerning flame  retardant  clothing  and  ex- 
plore the  availability  of  alternative  materi- 
als that  would  provide  patient  comfort  and 
an  acceptable  level  of  protection. 
Memorial  affairs 
Many  women  veterans  do  not  know  of 
their  potential  entitlement  to  burial  bene- 
fits. In  the  summer  of  1983.  the  VA  imple- 
mented a  campaign  to  Inform  funeral  direc- 
tors and  veterans  service  organizations  that 
women  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  same 
burial  benefits  as  male  veterans. 

A  series  of  reminder  news  releases  which 
mention  women  veterans  has  been  mailed  to 


funeral  industry  trade  publications  and 
other  media.  The  news  releases  detail  the 
availability  of  a  new.  free  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  VA  program  for  marking  the  graves 
of  veterans.  In  addition  to  details  on  eligibil- 
ity, the  brochure  Includes  information  on 
types  of  monuments  available,  replacement 
rules,  additional  inscriptions,  how  applica- 
tion is  made,  monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of 
a  government-furnished  marker,  and  ship- 
ment and  setting  of  markers.  VA  offices  and 
veterans  service  groups  have  received  the 
pamphlet  for  distribution  to  the  public.  A 
planned  release  on  eligibility  for  all  VA 
burial  t>enefits  will  carry  a  reminder  on 
women  veterans. 

Until  1981.  all  war  veterans  were  eligible 
for  a  $300  burial  allowance.  Under  the  law 
enacted  in  1981,  only  veterans  who  are  re- 
ceiving disability  compensation  or  pension 
are  entitled  to  the  allowance.  The  Commit- 
tee notes  that  the  change  in  the  law  may 
have  had  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
women  veterans  because  proportionately 
fewer  women  veterans  have  applied  for  and 
been  granted  disability  benefits. 
Recommendation 
The  VA  continue  its  special  efforts  to 
Inform  women  veterans  of  their  burial  bene- 
fits, individually  and  through  veterans  orga- 
nizations, and  continue  to  emphasize  to  fu- 
neral directors  that  a  deceased  woman  may 
be  a  veteran  with  the  same  entitlements  as 
a  male  veteran. 

nrruRB  coMMnm  actiohs 
The  issues  discussed  In  this  report  are 
only  some  of  those  identified  for  action  and 
further  monitoring.  Others  will  be  explored 
during  future  meetings  and  in  visits  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Committee  to  VA  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  topics  identified  for  future  in- 
vestigations are: 

Jobs  and  Training:  Training,  with  subse- 
quent employment,  is  the  bridge  which  com- 
pletes the  transition  for  the  veteran  into 
the  mainstream  of  civilian  life.  Second  only 
to  the  health  of  a  veteran,  full-time  unsubsi- 
dized  employment  is  the  foundation  of 
social  adjustment  and  social  status.  Present- 
ly two  sUtutes  are  in  force  that  are  de- 
signed to  enhance  employment  and  training 
of  veterans.  They  are  the  Jobs  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Emergency  Veterans  Job  Training  Act, 
which  is  a  Joint  venture  of  the  VA  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is  not  known  how 
these  two  laws  impact  on  women  veterans. 
The  Committee  believes  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  find  out  how  many  women  are  using 
these  benefits  and  whether  there  are  prob- 
lems unique  to  women  in  the  application  of 
these  laws.  To  determine  this  we  wUl  have 
to  review  data  relating  to  such  topics  as 
women  veterans  and  Jobs;  the  use  of  the  Vo- 
cational RehablllUtlon  Program  by  women 
veterans;  and  statistics  on  unemployment 
among  women  veterans— a  whole  range  of 
employment  information. 

Research  on  Women's  Diseases:  Research 
In  disease  areas  which  affect  mainly  women 
has  not  been  funded  equlUbly  in  the  VA  re- 
search program  in  the  past.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  VA  system, 
the  VA  has  the  potential  to  accomplish  sig- 
nificant longitudinal  studies  on  women's 
health.  Continued  emphasis  is  needed  to  en- 
courage these  studies. 

COHCLUSIOIf 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Vet- 
erans believes  that  much  has  been  accom- 


plished in  recent  years  to  recognize  women 
as  veterans  and  to  reach  out  to  them  over 
the  broad  range  of  VA  programs  and  serv- 
ices. Issues  have  been  identified  and  numer- 
ous corrective  measures  have  t)een  initiated 
on  various  problems,  many  on  the  VA's  own 
initiatives,  others  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Conunittee.  The  most  important  action 
taken  by  the  Administrator  has  been  to  sen- 
sitize the  organization  and  its  personnel  at 
all  levels  to  the  presence  of  women  In  the 
veteran  population.  Although  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  insure  that  all  personnel  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
women  veterans,  the  positive  effects  of 
these  efforts  are  already  discemable 
throughout  the  organization.  Progress  can 
be  monitored  by  requiring  VA  field  inspec- 
tion team  reports  to  include  a  statement  on 
the  facility's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  women  veterans.  This  kind  of  em- 
phasis from  the  top  will  be  required  on  a 
continuing  basis  if  real,  sustained  progress  is 
to  be  achieved  over  the  long  haul.  To  sus- 
tain these  positive  effects,  the  VA's  training 
and  management  courses  should  Include 
awareness  and  sensitivity  training  to  the 
needs  of  women  veterans. 

We  believe  that  actions  taken  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  Committee  for  improv- 
ing the  health  care  delivery  and  access  to 
benefits  for  women  veterans  will  lead  to 
overall  improvement  in  care  for  all  veterans. 

Apteiidix  a.— vrrKRAJis'  admihistratioii 

ADVISORT  COIOflTTCZ  OH  WOMKH  VRTRANS 

Lenora  C.  Alexander.  Ph.D..  Washington, 
D.C.;  Director.  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Karen  Bumette,  Knoxville.  Tennessee; 
Nurse,  Visiting  Nurse  Team  Leader.  Home 
Health  Agency,  Vietnam  Veteran,  Army 
Nurse  Corps. 

Cherlynne  S.  GaUigan.  Staff  Sergeant. 
U.S.  Army,  Washington,  D.C.;  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Pauline  Hester,  Colonel,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve, Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  Nurse/ 
Anesthetist,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital, 
Vietnam  Veteran,  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Jeanne  Holm.  Major  General,  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Retired,  Edgewater,  Maryland; 
Former  Director,  Women  in  the  Air  Force, 
former  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  author. 

Charles  Jackson,  Washington.  D.C.;  Serv- 
ice Director.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. Vietnam  Veteran. 

Margaret  Malone.  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
National  Vice-Commander  American 
Legion.  World  War  II  Veteran. 

Joan  E.  Martin.  Tacoma  Washington; 
Public  relations  and  banking  executive. 
Active  in  AMVETS,  Korean  Conflict  Veter- 
an. 

Carlos  Martinez,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  G.I.  Forum,  National  Vet- 
erans Outreach  Program,  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
eran. 

Sarah  McClendon,  Washington,  D.C. 
Journalist  and  author,  World  War  U  Veter- 
an. 

Estelle  Ramey.  Ph.D..  Bethesda.  Mary- 
land; Professor  of  Physiology  and  Biophys- 
ics. Georgetown  University. 

Lorraine  Rossi.  Colonel.  U.S.  Army.  Re- 
tired, Alexandria,  Virginia;  Vietnam  Veter- 
an, Women's  Army  Corps. 

Omega  L.  SUva  M.D..  Washington.  D.C; 
Research  Associate  and  Clinical  Investiga- 
tor, Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jessie  Steams.  Washington,  D.C;  Journal- 
ist and  author.  World  War  II  Veteran. 
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Alberta  I  Suresch.  SUf  f  Sergeant.  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Retired.  Washington.  D.C.;  National 
Service  Officer.  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. Vietnam  Era  Veteran. 

Jo  Ann  Webb.  Arlington.  Virginia;  Nurse, 
health  planner.  Vietnam  Veteran.  Army 
Nurse  Corps. 

Sarah  Wells.  Brigadier  General.  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Retired.  Washington.  D.C.;  former 
Chief  U.S.  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps. 

June  A.  Willenz.  Bethesda.  Maryland:  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, author  and  columnist. 
Ex-officio  members 

Mary  Leyland.  Deputy  Director,  Educa- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fits. Veterans  Administration  Central 
Office. 

Susan  Mather.  M.D..  Chief,  Pulmonary 
and  Infectious  Diseases.  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Central  Office. 

Until  his  death  in  December  1983.  Charles 
A.  Collates.  Commissioner  of  Veterans  Serv- 
ices. State  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Vetehans'  Atpairs. 

Washington,  DC.  Sept  14,  1984. 
Hon.  Harry  N.  Walters, 
AdministratOT  of  Veterans'  Affairs  810  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Harry:  Thank  you  for  sending  the 
Report  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Ad- 
visory  Committee   on   Women   Veterans.   I 
agree  with  you  that  this  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  accomplished  much  in  its  first  year. 
I  believe  that  this  report  provides  useful  in- 
formation regarding  the  VA's  ongoing  ef- 
forts  to   meet   the   needs   of  our   Nation's 
women  veterans. 

So  that  I  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness,  feasibility,  and  likely 
impact  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, it  would  be  very  helpful  if  you 
would,  pursuant  to  section  222(d)<l)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  provide  any  com- 
ments you  may  have  regarding  the  specific 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 

As  always.  Harry.  I  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration and  assistance,  and  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  your  response. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Office  op  the  Administrator 

or  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC,  Nov.  6,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Alan  Cranston:  This  letter 
is  in  reply  to  your  September  14,  1984.  letter 
requesting  detailed  responses  to  specific  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  Veterans. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  this  committee 
and  concur  in  their  recommendations.  My 
specific  answers  to  each  of  the  sections  con- 
tained in  the  report  are  found  below. 

OUTREACH 

Since  November  11-17.  1984,  is  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week,  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  planning  celebrations 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Donald  Jones, 
Associate  Deputy  Administrator  for  Public 
and  Consumer  Affairs,  and  his  staff  have 
worked  closely  with  Conunittee  members  in 


preparing  a  brochure  Informing  women  vet- 
erans of  their  benefits.  (Copy  enclosed). 

Also  enclosed  is  a  poster  prepared  by  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Office  of  Public 
and  Consumer  Affairs.  This  poster  empha- 
sizes contributions  of  women  In  the  military 
and  has  been  distributed  to  VA  facilities, 
veterans  service  organizations  and  State 
governments.  The  Veterans  Administration 
has  planned  Public  Service  Announcements 
for  television  distribution  emphasizing  the 
contribution  of  women  in  the  military  and 
urging  women  veterans  to  seek  Information 
regarding  their  benefits.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration officials  make  a  particular  point  of 
reaching  out  to  women  veterans  In  all  public 
appearances  and  speaking  engagements. 

HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIBS  AND  STAFFING 

I  strongly  support  the  needs  for  privacy 
for  both  male  and  female  patients  in  the 
renovation  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
facilities.  The  former  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  I  have  constantly  emphasized  the 
importance  placed  on  health  care  for 
women  veterans.  Dr.  Custis  sent  many 
memoranda  and  directives  to  the  field  em- 
phasizing these  points. 

You  understand  the  needs  of  balancing 
priorities  between  needs  for  construction, 
renovation,  and  budget  constraints.  I  have 
directed  my  Associate  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Logistics  to  emphasize  to  the  field 
the  necessity  for  upgrading  hospitals,  clin- 
ics, nursing  homes,  and  domiclliaries  regard- 
ing privacy  for  the  woman  patient. 

I  am  proud  of  the  important  role  that  the 
nursing  staff  has  taken  to  ensure  continued 
improvement  in  the  care  of  women  veterans. 
We  shall  continue  to  provide  support  to  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  in- 
novative and  creative  ways  nurses,  and 
nurse  practitioners,  and  all  other  health 
care  professionals  can  meet  the  special 
needs  of  women  veterans. 

WOMEN  VETERAN  COORDINATORS 

Former  Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
Donald  Custis,  on  December  6,  1983,  Issued 
a  letter  emphasizing  his  strong  support  for 
the  idea  of  approving  a  high  ranking  woman 
counselor  in  hospitals,  clinics,  domiclliaries, 
and  nursing  homes.  I  have  directed  my  staff 
to  organize  a  conference  of  women  counsel- 
ors in  order  to  discuss  current  successes  and 
guidelines  In  Implementing  such  a  program. 

STATISTICS 

I  concur  with  the  commendations  given  by 
the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans to  the  Office  of  Information  Manage- 
ment and  SUtistlcs  for  Its  groundbreaking 
research  on  women  veterans.  Given  the 
dearth  of  knowledge  on  women  veterans,  I 
approved  a  grant  of  $789,449.00  for  a  con- 
tract to  Louis  Harris  and  Associates  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  women  veterans. 

The  Veterans  Administration  must  contin- 
ue to  seek  subsamples  ot  women  veterans  In 
order  to  better  plan  for  their  special  needs. 
Starting  on  October  1.  1984,  we  will  gather 
data  on  outpatient  visits  of  women  veterans. 

AGENT  ORANGE 

I  have  written  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  expressing  my  support  for  a  study 
focusing  on  women  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Because  the  responsibility  for  the  design 
implementation,  analysis  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Agent  Orange  epidemiological  study 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  they  will  make  the  final  deci- 
sion regarding  the  development  of  a  proto- 
col for  such  a  study. 


PLANNIHO  FOR  DISEASES  SPECIFICALLY  AND 
MORE  COMMONLY  FOUND  IN  WOMEN 

The  former  Chief  Medical  Director,  cur- 
rent Acting  Chief  Medical  Director  and  I 
heartily  support  the  need  for  research  on 
gender  specific  Illnesses  and  the  need  for  In- 
suring high  level  medical  care  for  those 
women  with  gender  specific  illnesses  and 
diseases.  In  a  recent  Department  of  Medi 
cine  and  Surgery  Conference  call  It  was  em- 
phasized that  service-connected  female  vet- 
erans could  have  a  mammography  per- 
formed on  a  fee  basis  contract.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Is  exploring 
ways  to  make  this  diagnostic  tool  more  read- 
ily available  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
facilities. 

Research  and  Development  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  sent 
out  requests  specifically  asking  for  research 
proposals  dealing  with  gender  related  dis- 
eases. 

Starting  on  October  1.  1984,  all  daU  on 
outpatient  visits  will  Include  gender  of  the 
patient.  As  you  know,  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced in  '.he  98th  Congress  to  make  System- 
ic Lupus  Erythematosis  a  chronic  disease 
for  purposes  of  section  301  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  thereby  entitling  cer- 
tain veterans  who  have  the  disease  to  a  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  for  purposes 
of  laws  administered  by  the  VA.  That  legis- 
lation, however,  was  not  enacted  Into  law. 

vrrERANS  CANTEEN  SERVICE  IVCSI 

I  concur  with  the  suggestions  given  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  Veterans  regarding  the  need 
for  Improving  service  to  women  veterans  re- 
garding Items  sold  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration canteens. 

Miss  Marjorie  Quandt.  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  Administration,  and 
her  staff  are  working  very  closely  with  Can- 
teen Service  representatives  to  ensure  that 
the  suggestions  of  the  VA  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  Veterans  are  implemented. 
Miss  Quandt  has  informed  me  that  a  com- 
plete new  line  of  women's  clothing  (chosen 
per  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans  recommendations)  will  be  intro- 
duced in  100  VA  medical  center  canteens 
this  fall. 

WAAC  AND  WASP  SERVICE 

I  recognize  that  former  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC's) 
and  Women's  Airforce  Service  Pilots 
(WASP'S)  have  been  unsure  of  their  entitle- 
ment to  veterans'  benefits  and  that  the  VA 
shares  in  this  problem. 

Miss  Dorothy  Starbuck.  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector, has  made  and  continues  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  WAAC's  and  WASP's.  Miss  Star- 
buck  encourages  her  staff  to  work  closely 
with  both  the  WASP  and  WAC  (Women's 
Army  Corps)  organizations.  I  have  also  re- 
quested, a  search  of  our  computer  files  to 
determine  how  many  former  WAAC's  and 
WASP'S  are  receiving  veterans  benefits. 
That  information  will  be  provided  as  soon  as 
it  Is  available.  Dr.  Nora  I^nzer,  my  Special 
Assistant,  and  our  committee  member 
Major  General  Jeanne  Holm,  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Retired,  have  had  close  contact  with 
the  WASP  organization.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Colonel  Lorraine  Rossi,  U.S. 
Army.  Retired,  maintains  a  close  liaison 
with  the  WAC  organization. 

FLAME  RETARDANT  CLOTHING 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  currently 
reexamining  its  policy  regarding  flame  re- 
tardant  clothing.  This  Issue  was  originally 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  Veterans  but  extends 
to  both  male  and  female  patients.  The  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Director  for  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  Is  evaluating  new  flame  retardant 
fabrics  and  has  discontinued  use  of  the  pre- 
vious irritating  fabric  product. 

MEMORIAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Paul  Bannai.  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Memorial  Affairs.  Instructed  his 
staff  to  engage  In  a  vigorous  outreach  pro- 
gram to  Inform  funeral  directors  that  a  de- 
ceased woman  may  be  a  veteran  and  there- 
by be  entitled  to  VA  burial  benefits.  During 
the  1984  Veterans  Day  Observance  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  the  podium  guests  will  In- 
clude, for  the  first  time,  active  duty  military 
women  and  Colonel  Lorraine  Rossi,  USA 
Retired,  Chairman,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans representing  women  veterans. 

The  Committee's  work  during  the  past 
year  and  its  continued  efforts  will  ensure 
that  the  special  needs  of  our  nation's  female 
veterans  are  met  and  that  efforts  toward 
that  end  will  continue  to  improve  within  the 
Veterans  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  N.  Walters. 

Administrator. 


Nation's  gratitude  to  its  teachers  and 
to  elevate  them  In  the  public's  esteem. 
A  largely  symbolic  act,  such  as  this 
resolution,  certainly  does  not  replace 
the  need  to  devote  adequate  resources 
to  education  in  general  and  to  teach- 
ers in  particular.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
be  a  significant  stimulus  for  improving 
educational  excellence  and  for  recog- 
nizing the  contributions  and  needs  of 
our  Nation's  teachers.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Symms.    Mr. 

HOLLINGS.    Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Sasser. 

Mr.    NicKLES,    Mr.    Mitchell. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Cochran, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 

Chiles.     Mr.     Melcher, 

Boren.     Mr.     McClure. 

DeConcini.  Mr.  Cranston 

DoDD.      Mr.      Stennis, 

Heflin.    Mr.    Johnston. 

NuNN.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Garn. 

Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Proxmire. 

Mr.    MUHKOWSKI.    Mr.    Simon. 

and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Teacher";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

YEAR  OF  THE  TEACHER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
more  than  3  million  teachers  in  the 
United  States  working  at  every  level  of 
the  educational  system.  These  teach- 
ers are  a  critical  link  in  the  learning 
process.  Our  society  relies  on  its  teach- 
ers to  bring  to  students,  both  young 
and  old.  the  information,  knowledge, 
and  skills  necessary  to  develop  their 
talents  and  to  enrich  their  lives. 

The  individuals  engaged  in  the 
teaching  profession,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  performing  in  a  dedicated  and  ex- 
emplary manner.  Unfortunately, 
teachers  frequently  do  not  receive  the 
recognition,  rewards,  and  respect  that 
their  vital  role  in  our  society  merits. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  a  Joint  reso- 
lution, with  the  bipartisan  support  of 
31  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  designate  1986  the  'Year 
of  the  Teacher."  This  designation, 
which  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  other  ac- 
tivities, is  one  small  way  to  express  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Steel  Imp>ort  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuriiond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from.  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  44.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Southeast  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Compact. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mcyhihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  194,  a  bill  to  identify,  commemo- 
rate, and  preserve  the  legacy  of  histor- 
ic landscapes  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mju-yland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  204.  a  bill  to  provide  a  nation- 
al program  for  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  the  humanities  in 
public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

8.  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  205.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate $1  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax.  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  for  payment  to  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Trust  Fund. 

S.  280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
260,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
substantiation  requirements  of  section 
274(d)  of  such  code  may  be  met.  In  the 
case  of  passenger  automobiles  and 
other  transportation  property,  if  the 
taxpayer  provides  substantial  evidence 
other  than  contemporaneous  records. 
8.  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
add  a  section  dealing  with  public 
safety  vehicles. 

S.  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  283.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect  against 
interstate  transport  of  pollutants,  to 
control  existing  and  new  sources  of 
acid  deposition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  356.  a  bill  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  North- 
west Interstate  Compact  on  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Management. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  388,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  establish  a  debt  ad- 
justment program  for  ■  guaranteed 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ldgar],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
nell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Iwoxnn],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  28.  1985.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo'Tnihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  23.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  1985  as  the  "Year 
of  Social  Security." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
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West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautdjbimc], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  28,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 8-14.  1985.  as  "National  Inde- 
pendent Retail  Grocer  Week." 

SKlfATS  CONCtTRRCIfT  RKSOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihaj*.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Oixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  appoint  a  special  envoy 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

SKNATK  CONCUKItKirr  RCSOLDTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  policy 
of  separate  development  and  the 
forced  relocation  of  South  African 
blacks  to  designated  "homelands"  is 
inconsistent  with  fundamental  Ameri- 
can values  and  internationally  recog- 
nized principles  of  human  rights  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

SXNATE  RESOLtmON  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  50.  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  Senate's  commit- 
ment to  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

SntATS  RKSOLUTION  6« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohzn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuATi^],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 66.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
certain  matters  involving  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 13— REQUIRING  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  A  MODIFIED 
DEBT  RECOVERY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Melcher) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

S.  Con.  Ris.  13 

Whereas  the  economic  base  which  sus- 
tains the  way  of  life  in  rural  America  Is 
under  stress  from  low  farm  commodity 
prices,  the  strong  showing  of  the  dollar  In 
international  currency  markets,  declining 
land  values  and  high  interest  rates: 

Whereas  a  significant  portion  of  family 
farmers  across  the  United  States  are  experi- 
encing financial  difficulties  that  threaten 
not  only  their  economic  survival  but  that  of 
the  agricultural  related  businesses  and 
small  towns  they  support: 

Whereas  many  capable  agricultural  pro- 
ducers could  be  returned  to  financial  solven- 
cy If  they  were  provided  with  a  debt  restruc- 


turing program  which  reduced  the  effective 
interest  rate  on  their  principal  and  granted 
them  a  longer  repayment  schedule: 

Whereas  the  price  of  not  taking  Immedi- 
ate action  to  Implement  such  a  debt  restruc- 
turing proposal  would  be  the  failure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  family  farms,  agricul- 
tural implement  suppliers,  rural  lending  in- 
stitutions and  the  rendering  of  the  rural 
fabric  of  life: 

Whereas  many  of  the  current  problems 
besetting  rural  America  are  by-products  of 
the  federal  government's  inability  to  control 
federal  spending  and  keep  the  federal  defi- 
cit from  inflating  the  cost  of  credit  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Whereas  the  President's  farm  debt  re- 
structure initiatives,  which  were  announced 
In  October  1984  and  revised  In  February 
1985.  while  representing  a  positive  step  in 
assisting  debt-burdened  fanners,  require  ad- 
ditional flexibility  to  alleviate  the  agricul- 
tural credit  crisis:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Reiolved  by  the  United  State*  SenaU  (the 
Houae  of  Representative!  concurring  J  That 

(1)  the  President  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Implement  a  Modified  Debt 
Recovery  Program  which  would  require 
that  the  following  administrative  changes 
be  made  in  the  existing  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Approved  Lenders  Program,  in- 
sured loan  program,  limited  resource  loan 
program,  and  guaranteed  loan  program,  all 
of  which  would  be  designed  to  benefit 
family  farmers: 

(a)  all  commercial  lenders  approved  for 
participation  in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Approved  Lenders  Program,  be  au- 
thorized to  process  regular  and  limited  re- 
source Insured  farm  operating  and  owner- 
ship loan  applications,  as  well  as  farm  loan 
guarantee  applications,  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  reserving  the  right  of 
final  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  loans: 

(b>  all  Farmers  Home  Administration  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  farm  loans  processed 
by  private  lenders  and  approved  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  shall  permit 
the  security  for  the  entire  credit  package  to 
be  allocated  between  the  private  lender  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  on  a  pro- 
rata percentage  basis  directly  related  to  the 
percentage  of  exposure  of  each: 

(c)  under  such  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program  the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  ap- 
proved lender-processed  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  guarantees  shall  be  set  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  2V,  percent  above  the 
Federal  funds  rate;  and 

(d)  under  such  a  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  the  maximum  Farmers  Rome  Ad- 
ministration farm  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
set  at  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
being  financed  by  the  private  lender. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Im- 
mediately advise  the  President  of  the  total 
amount  of  additional  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Insured  farm  loan  funds  and  farm 
loan  guarantees  that  will  be  needed  to  fully 
Implement  such  a  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program:  and 

(3)  the  President  shall  Immediately  for- 
ward to  Congress  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal request  for  additional  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  Insured  farm  loan 
funding  and  loan  guarantee  authority  fund- 
ing, to  immediately  Implement  such  a  Modi- 
fled  Debt  Recovery  Program  and  thus  pro- 
vide emergency  agricultural  credit  to  farm- 
ers who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  plant 
their  spring  crops. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  case  you  weren't  aware.  Amer- 
ica's   farmers    and    the    communities 


they  support  are  experiencing  severe 
difficulties.  In  Minnesota,  some  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  fanners 
facing  foreclosure  In  1985  at  13.000. 
Nationwide.  I'm  sure  the  number  ex- 
ceeds 100.000. 

What  are  farmers  saying?  They  need 
higher  prices  for  their  products  and 
lower  priced  credit.  They  want  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  They  want 
credit  to  put  a  crop  in  this  spring  and 
they  want  a  decent  price  for  it  at  har- 
vest. They  want  one  program  to  help 
them  through  the  next  ^0  months  and 
another  to  help  them  make  some  long 
term  planning  decisions.  And  that's 
not  much  to  ask  for. 

Well,  until  Congress  figures  out 
what  kind  of  a  farm  policy  farmers 
will  have  to  guide  them  over  the  long 
term,  the  resolution  I  offer  the  Senate 
today  nuiy  help  them  make  it  in  the 
short  term.  Based  on  the  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  I*rogram  developed  by 
Rollle  Lake  and  his  colleagues  at  Com- 
municating for  Agriculture,  this  reso- 
lution simply  requests  the  President  to 
make  additional  modifications  In  exist- 
ing Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  John  Melchkr,  is  fa- 
miliar with  this  proposal,  as  Rollie 
Lake  presented  it  to  him  at  an  Infor- 
mal hearing  on  agricultural  credit 
problems  last  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  description  of  the  pro- 
posal be  printed  In  the  Record  so  that 
those  who  read  It  may  better  under- 
stand how  the  program  works.  While 
Its  Implementation  may  require  the 
extension  of  an  additional  $3  billion  is 
direct,  insured  and  guaranteed  low  in- 
terest loans,  the  price  of  not  making 
the  suggested  changes  could  be  the 
loss  of  rural  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  de- 
scription was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Debt  Restructuring — CA  MoDimo 
Debt  Recovery  Program 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring 
plan  designed  to  build  on  present  programs, 
and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  yet  who  can  be  helped  with 
the  right  program. 

Today,  many  farmers  find  themselves  In  a 
financial  bind.  While  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  In  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  ARE  these  FARMERS  IN  DIFnCin.TT? 

Most  agricultural  production,  about  60% 
In  1982,  comes  from  205,000  farms  (out  of 
2.4  million  total  farms)  with  more  than 
$150,000  in  annual  sales.  Narrowing  our 
focus  somewhat,  of  these  farms  with  sales 
of  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

19%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater 
than  70%.  That  means,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  farmer  has  more  than  $7  of  debt: 

44%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%: 

Farms  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%  account  for  71%  of  debt  on  farms 
In  this  sales  class  but  only  36%  of  assets. 
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For  farms  In  all  sales  categories  with  a 
greater  than  70%  debt-to-asset  ratio,  there 
Is  little  hope  of  economic  survival.  In  a 
recent  Iowa  study.  10%  of  the  farmers  fall 
into  this  category,  hold  9%  of  the  asseU  and 
25%  of  the  total  debt. 

Farmers  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  great- 
er than  40%  are  also  facing  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  that  same  Iowa  study,  28%  of  the 
farmers  with  30%  of  the  assets  and  65%  of 
the  debt  fall  Into  that  category. 

The  Iowa  survey  further  shows  that  farm- 
ers from  all  sales/size  categories  are  in  the 
over  40%  group  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  full-time  family  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  HATOTIE  Of  THE  FARM  DEBT? 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  In  1971.  total  farm 
debt  totalled  around  $54  billion:  In  1976. 
around  $91  billion:  and  in  1984.  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $215  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  Income  ratio  now  than  In  the  past. 
In  1950,  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 
stood  at  less  than  1:  in  1960,  it  doubled  to  2, 
changed  to  over  3  in  the  early  1970s,  to  8  In 
1980  and  to  10  In  1984.  Today  the  average 
farmer  Is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  Income. 

But  even  more  Important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  Is  short  term  with  inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Even 
real  estate  debt  is  based  on  variable  interest 
rates  or  is  based  on  relatively  short  contract 
purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  20-25  years  In 
the  1960s  and  1970's  to  10-15  years  or  less 
today. 

CAN  FARMERS  WITH  HEAVY  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group,  representing 
between  720.000  and  960.000  farms  out  of 
2.4  million  total  U.S.  farms,  there  must  be  a 
restructuring  of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
incurred  but  became  a  crushing  burden 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 
a  way  to  make  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  inflation,  rising  land  values  and 
low  Interest  rates  to  one  of  low  Inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring programs. 

CA'S  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING  PROPOSAL 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  feature  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal payments  into  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.  The  second  major  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilizes  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commercial  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program, 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CAs  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 


FmHA   programs   to  create   a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  Is  the  utilization  of  FmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 

FmHA  APPROVED  LENDER  PROGRAM 

Under  FmHA's  Approved  liCnders  Pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  Is  ap- 
proved in  advance  to  process  FmHA  Guar- 
anteed Loans.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  services  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  lender  Is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  is 
obtained  and  maintained.  FmHA  makes  the 
final  decision  on  farmers'  eliglbUlty,  use  of 
funds,  and  creditworthiness. 

WHO  DOES  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PEOORAM 
KELP? 

In  today's  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  in  a  credit 
availability  gap.'  These  farmers  are  not  In 
serious  enough  financial  difficulty  for  con- 
sideration by  the  lender  of  last  resort. 
FmHA.  Yet.  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  class  of 
farm  borrowers  than  normal  FmHA  borrow- 
ers. The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers is  that  their  cash  flow  Is  Inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  worth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  The  security  behind  the  loan  Is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan  is  classified  by  bank  regtilators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  In  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

THE  FmHA  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Loan  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  basic  live- 
stock, annual  operating  expenses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  operating  loan  pur- 
poses. They  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  or 
refinance  land,  finance  lease  costs  or  exceed 
$200,000.  Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  In 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  years  on  basic  security.  Quality 
loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loans  may  receive  less  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

Utilizing  FmHA's  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap  ".  The  program  is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meets  requlremenU. 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  FmHA 
will  not  approve  It. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  available.  Second,  the  banker  will  use 
the  banks  own  (pre-FmHA  approved)  loan 
forms  familiar  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  FmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that  available 
guarantee  loan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other. 


helping  to  insure  that  better  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
FmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  years  is  possible.  This  extra 
two  years  can  assist  the  farm  borrower  In 
achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-payback 
program. 

CA'S  MODIFIED  DEBT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

CA  proposes  to  utilize  FmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  I»rogram  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  restructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  AND 
DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a  maximum 
rate  to  be  charged  on  interest.  Under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Program,  interest  rates 
may  not  exceed  the  prevailing  Interest  rate 
In  the  areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made.  At 
present,  this  interest  rate  is  approximately 
14^4%. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  be 
set  at  2V%%  above  Federal  Funds.  This 
would  yield  an  interest  rate  of  12V4%  at  Oc- 
tober 22.  1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  need  to  lower  Interest 
rates  In  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repayment  plan  for 
many  farm  borrowers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  Interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
wlU  be  to  create  opportunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  wUl  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  help  to  expand  the 
program  to  Include  the  commercial  lenders' 
ability  to  those  In  the  creditablllty  gap. 
FmHA  ophlating  loan  program 

FmHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownetahip. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  Interest  rate 
as  low  as  5'.*%  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
years.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7V«%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  15  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram, appraisals  are  done  by  the  FmHA  and 
security  in  the  loan  is  named  and  itemized 
per  lender. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
Interest  rates  and  longer  payback  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  Incorporate  Into  the  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  FmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FmHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-FmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  Operating  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  FmHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  by  the  pre- 
PmHA  approved  commercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  pro- 
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rated  dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is  eminent  in  on  a  percentage  of  the  Approved  cooperation  In  that  nation  when  a  fair  and 

important  to  create  an  environment  where  Lender   Program.   Debt   is   restructured   by  equitable  agreement  to  the  Cyprus  dispute 

the  financial  risk  is  shared  and  one  which  adding  the  Direct  Lending  Program,  and  in-  has  been  reached;  or 

will  create  far  fewer  complications  than  the  terest  is  lowered  with  a  combination  of  abili-  (g,  projecU  that  would  foster  intercom 

present  system  of  named  security.  ty  through  the  Direct  Lending  Program  to  ^^^^  cooperation  In  Cyprus  by  substantial- 

BLBfDKD CRrorriLLOSTRATioii  'ower  to  a  minimmn  of  7^%  and  a  maxi-  ,y  strengthening  the  commitment  of  both 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  mum  of  2H%  plus  F^erall^ds  on  the  Ap-  parties  to  good-faith  negotiations  leading  to 

Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re-  P™^^  Lender  portion   The  Modified  Debt  ^  jy^^  ^^  ,„(,„    settlement  on  Cyprus. 

structuring  which  will  assist  present  finan-  5!*2?7v.^°*^*",".*"'!^  ^^f  ^^  P'  ^^^  <*«-   ->   Th.  s«.rPt.rv  nf  fh»  «!«n.t«  .hoii 

cially    troubled    borrowers    who    have    a  FmHA  the  types  o   funds  which  ye  already  SkJ^  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate^^^ 

stronger   asset   base   yet   who   can   neither  »<^*"f '''!."'**  ^^  "ilf*P!r^K°' S"™"^"""  ^J^l.n,^fL.               resolution  to  the 

qualify  for  PmHA  loans  or  regular  commer-  ^^  l^r^A^rs.  The  Mod  fled  Debt  Recovery  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Hal  lonHor  Inane  Program  would  Only  be  In  place  long  enough  ,,      ,„-.,.„,„     ■,,       ,^     .j 

!^  li?  fuStion    Farm  Borrower  with  ^  «^  agriculture  through  this  present  Mr.   TRIBLE.   Mr.   President.    I   am 

S1^.(5S  of"'J;S^b^S^:^irow'sh'ows  period  of  adjustment.      ,    „      ,      ^^    ,  submitting  a  resolution  today  aimed  at 

$21,000  available  for  debt  retirement.  Prepared  by:  Communicating  for  Agricul-  helping  to  resolve  the  ongoing  dispute 

Example    1— Farm   Borrower   with   Com-  ^""^'  November  13,  1984.*  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  measure 

mercial  Lender:  Loan  Term— 5  years;  Loan  would     congratulate     the     people     of 

Interest  Rate— 14  \4%.  ^  Cyprus   on   the   25th   anniversary   of 

Cash  Required  for:  their  Independence.  It  would  also  reaf- 

Principal  Reduction $20,000  firm  America's  intention  of  helping  to 

Interest  Payment \A.iO0  SENATE     RESOLUTION     68— CON-  rebuild  a  free  and  unified  nation. 

Total 34.500  GRATULATING      THE      PEOPLE  This  resolution  is  similar  to  one  that 

— —  OF  CYPRUS  ON  THE   25TH   AN-  will   be   introduced   in   the   House   by 

Payment  Deficit 13.500  NIVERSARY    OP    THEIR    INDE-  Representative  James  Florid,  and  it 

^"fiff'^^^'^S!!"   ^^"'"''^J^^^l  ^^  PENDENCE  has  two  purposes.  First,  it  would  com- 

LZ'^T^iTy^Sir^^tat^r^f^r.^  Mr.  TRIBLE  submitted  the  foUow-  mend  the   people  of  Cyprus  for  the 

141^%  ing  resolution:  which  was  referred  to  courage   and    forbearance   they    have 

Cash  Required  for-  *^®  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  shown    diuing     the     past     25     years. 

Principal  Reduction $14,285  S.  Res.  68  Second,  it  would  signal  our  intention 

Interest  Payment 14.500  Whereas  on  October  1.  1985,  the  Republic  ^  ^^'P  ^he  peace  process  by  creating  a 

of  Cyprus  will  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anni-  cooperative     development     fund     for 

^°**^ ^"^  versary  of  Its  Independence;  Cypnis   similar   to   that   proposed   by 

Payment  Deficit                             7  785  Whereas  despite  the  hardship  of  twenty-  President    Reagan    during    the    98th 

,      ,    ^        ■"■ ^      ■    .  five  years  of  strife,  the  people  of  Cyprus  ConKress 

Example    3-Farm    Borrower    under    CA  have  remained  strong  and  steadfast  in  their  .,      ,^"   , 

Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program  Debt  U  di-  commitment  to  a  free  and  unified  nation;  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Cyprus 

vided  between  Approved  Lender  Loan  and  Whereas  on  January  17.  1985.  under  the  attained  independence  through  a  long 

T'™"^^^^^""ifn^'*'*"  *^^'  *"**  Insured  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  and  arduous  process.  In  the  25  years 

Loan  Programs  (3B).  General,    direct   talks   were    held   between  since  independence,  the  Cypriots  have 

Greek-Cypriot  and  Turkish-Cypriot  leaders  continually  faced  strife  and  hardship. 

to  establish  a  framework  for  negotiations 

*«p*     i^ETi  and  ^  identify  principles  to  be  addressed  in  ^s  Americans,  we  admire  those  who 

(M)          (38)  an  eventual  agreement  on  reunification  of  persevere   in   the   face   of  such   chal- 

Cyprus:  lenges.  We  respect  those  who  remain 

MMfiBaMUM                               $50,000       S4000C  Whereas  continuation  Of  these  talks  holds  steadfast  in  their  commitment  to  de- 

■'!•■<»!«,)„._,                          , ,J         ,   '  out  strong  hope  for  resolving  the  divisions  mocracy    and    freedom.    Throughout 

t^"^'"              -'        "^         ""*  on  Cyprus  and  bringing  peace  to  that  long-  their    first    quarter-century    of    inde- 

SJS        W^  Whert^tSe  United  SUte,  supports  the  Pfndence.  the  people  of  Cyprus  have 

Tom                                      ,nj« i^4  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  the  displayed  these  qualities  in  abundance. 

-^       *  •  two  communities  on  Cyprus  reach  a  frame-  They  have  not  wavered  In  their  search 

work  for  bringing  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  to  for  freedom,  and  I  believe  the  United 

that  nation;  States  should  commend  their  heroism. 

Whereas  a  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  sltua-  Todav    the  effort  to  arhievp  a  iini 

.  tlon  would  ease  divisions  within  the  North  ,,  V7?^'           !^^i     ,        ^^ft  eve  a  uni- 

-  Atlantic     Treaty     Organization     (NATO)  "«<^  Cyprus  will  also  require  acts  of 

UOOOOWMOiaiiiMigH {soooo       S60000  ***^*=*>  currently  weaken  NATO's  southern  bravery.  It  demands  trust  where  there 

Ian  i«i»  (ion) 15            15  flank,  and  would  help  to  stabilize  relations  has  been  little  in  the  past.  I  believe 

rte"™*' '^*         '°^*  among    the    United    Sutes.    Greece,    and  the    United    States    should    help    to 

e.333        $4,000  Turkey;  foster   that   trtist   by   supporting   the 

0"s        $6.150  Whereas  the  United  Sutes  can  contribute  idea    of    a    cooperative    development 

\M $t.»i«      $10.150  i?.,l°"*}?""i^"  °^  '!""*  ^^  *^^  ^''P  fund   for   Cyprus.    Moneys   would   be 

=^=^=:^  foster    Intercommunal     understanding    on     ^,„„ij„j    k.,    fw«»    tt.,i*^  c!»„.-.„ 1 

TMh,»«taMi«:  Cyprus  by  supporting  cooperative  efforts  Provided    by    the    United    States    and 

^SS^T '121?S       .??•?!:!  »l™e<l  at  rebuilding  a  unified  nation:  Now.  other  nations  when  an  equitable  peace 

MMi  nfam »j75       $11.150  therefore,  be  It  agreement    is   reached   on   Cyprus   or 

lott : SMJii       $ai.it4  Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  con-  when    substantial    progress    is    made 

CstFiMBMa                 _          $649         $136  KTatulates   the   people   of  Cyprus   on   the  toward  that  end.   Some  funds  might 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  Independ-  also  be  provided  prior  to  that  time  if 

Prom  the  above  example,  the  Modified  'Tb^KD  It  U  the  .en«  of  the  Senate  that  tJnt  Z^,7fo Th^  rvnl^^.^nLnHa.^"" 

Debt  Recovery  Program  has  accomplUhed  a  the  United  SUtes  Government  should  strive  *^'  °°°*'  ^°  ^^^  Cyprus  negotiations, 

significant  reduction  In  Interest  rates  and  to    establish    a    Cooperative    Development  Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 

has  extended  payments  over  a  longer  period  Fund  for  Cyprus  (hereafter  In  this  section  ber  that  President  Reagan   proposed 

of  time  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  achleva-  referred  to  as  the  "Pund')  similar  to  the  such   a   cooperative   fund   during   the 

blecash  now.  fund  proposed  for  establishment  by  Presi-  qoth  Conirrpss   At  that  time   thp  Vh-c^i 

The    Modified    Debt    Recovery    Program  dent  Reagan  In  May  1984.  ^     ,  congress  At  tnat  "me,  the  Presl- 

covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring  (2)  Monies  from  the  Pund  should  be  avail-  °^"''  ?*tr   quite   correctly   mat   peace 

of  debt,  adjustment  of  Interest  and  sharing  able  only  for-  cannot  be  bought.  But  the  President 

of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro-  (A)  projects  tliat  would  benefit  all  the  added  that  peacemakers  should  know 

gram  shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov-  people  of  Cyprus  and  foster  Intercommunal  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
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make  every  effort  to  transform  their 
labors  into  an  enduring  achievement. 

The  cooperative  fund  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  would  have  been 
made  available  for  projects  that  bene- 
fited both  the  Greek-Cypriot  and 
Turkish-Cypriot  communities.  It 
would  have  nurtured  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy and  cooperation  on  the 
island. 

Though  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  cooperative  fund 
overwhelmingly,  it  did  not  pass  the 
full  Congress.  I  believe  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  Congress  to  reaf- 
firm its  willingness  to  pursue  this 
course. 

Our  willingness  to  fund  cooperative 
efforts  can  provide  each  party  on 
Cyprus  with  a  stake  in  the  well-being 
of  the  other.  We  can  also  help  to 
ensure  that  the  seminal  years  of  joint 
efforts  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
growth  and  opportunity  for  both  com- 
munities. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  stakes  are 
very  high  in  this  search  for  peace.  The 
people  of  Cyprus  deserve  it.  The 
NATO  alliance  needs  it.  And  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  would  be  well 
served  by  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  rarely  been 
closer  to  a  just  and  lasting  settlement 
to  the  Cyprus  dispute  than  we  are 
today.  We.  in  the  Congress,  should 
seize  the  opportunity  to  nurture  the 
forces  of  peace  and  reconciliation  on 
the  island. 

This  resolution  commends  the  cour- 
age that  the  people  of  Cyprus  have 
shown  in  the  past.  It  also  signals  our 
intention  to  foster  the  courage  that 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future  if 
Cyprus  is  to  be  a  free,  peaceful,  and 
unified  nation.  I  would  welcome  my 
colleagues'  cosponsorship  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<a)  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  repre- 
sent meml)ers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judiciaJ  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
is  needful  for  use  In  any  couri  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  RIegle.  Sen- 
ator Levin  and  meml)ers  of  their  respective 
staffs  in  the  case  of  LatDrence  Jasper  A 
Family  U.S.A.  v.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  et  at 

Sec.  2.  That  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator 
Le\^  and  members  of  their  respective  staffs 
whom  they  may  designate  are  authorized  to 
testify  and  to  produce  documents  in  the 
case  of  Lawrence  Jasper  A  Family  U.S.A.  v. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  et 
at,  except  when  the  Senators'  attendance  at 
the  Senate  Is  necessary  for  the  p>erformance 
of  their  legislative  duties,  and  except  c»n- 
ceming  matters  that  they  and  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  or  his  representative  deter- 
mine are  privileged  from  disclosure. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— PRO- 
VIDING FOR  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  69 

Whereas,  the  case  of  Lawrence  Jasper  & 
Family  U.S.A.  v.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  el.  at.  Civil  Action  No.  83- 
2896DT.  is  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan; 

Whereas,  plaintiff  has  served  trial  subpoe- 
nas for  testimony  and  documents  on  Sena- 
tors Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  and  Carl  Levin; 

Whereas,  these  subpoenas  may  be  answer- 
able by  members  of  Senator  Riegle's  and 
Senator  Levin's  staffs; 


the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  prtxedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  suchact). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconunendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1986. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  c»mmittee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  70 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1985.  tiirough  February  28, 
1986,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  (jovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,539,000.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
serviced  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pell,  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  401,  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 308  of  the  1985  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act. 

This  provision,  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense 
authorization  bill  last  year,  places  a 
cap  on  Pentagon  expenditures  for  con- 
sultants, studies  and  analyses,  man- 
agement support  contracts,  and  other 
services.  As  such.  I  do  not  object  to  its 
intent;  indeed,  I  support  the  concept 
of  clamping  down  on  excessive  costs 
for  outside  consultants. 

This  provision  had  apparently 
caused  little  problem  for  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  both  of  which  have 
managed  to  continue  the  funding  of 
essential  consulting  services.  In  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  however,  it  has  been 
so  strictly  interpreted  that  it  threat- 
ens to  cause  major  problems  for  a 
number  of  firms  which  have  contract- 
ed for  essential  consultive  services. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
overly  strict  interpretation.  The  Navy 
has  officially  advised  me  that  it  inter- 
prets the  provision  to  "constitute  a 
legal  limitation  on  subdivisions  of  ap- 
propriations" and  that  "it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  cancel  or  defer  sufficient 
plaimed  contract  effort  in  defense  pro- 
grams which  were  authorized  and  ajy- 
propriated  to  ensure  that  they  (Navy) 
complies  with  the  functional  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  authorization 
act." 

Essentially  what  this  means  is  that 
the  Navy  will  proceed  very  cautionary 
with  regard  to  consultive  contracts, 
even  if  they  are  part  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams for  which  money  is  routinely 
appropriated.  Such  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion is  what  has  caused  the  problem. 

In  Rhode  Island,  most  notably  in  the 
Newport  area  where  the  Navy  main- 
tains a  strong  presence,  section  308 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  consterna- 
tion. Fimding  for  essential  support 
services  has  been  interrupted,  layoffs 
have  been  scheduled,  and  there  has 
arisen  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  In 
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all,  some  5,000  persons  In  the  Newport 
area  work  for  firms  which  have  con- 
tracts with  the  Navy  and  who  are  po- 
tentially affected  by  this  provision  of 
the  law  passed  last  year,  and  their  con- 
cern is  both  understandable  and  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Pell  and  myself  is  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  clear 
definitions  and  g^iidelines.  section  308 
is  creating  more  problems  than  it  is 
solving. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced,  S.  401, 
would  repeal  section  308.  but  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide within  6  months  a  standardized 
auditing  procedure  to  identify  and 
control  expenditures  in  the  future.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  control  the  costs  of  outside 
consultative  services,  but  section  308, 
at  least  as  it  has  affected  Navy  con- 
tracts in  my  own  State,  sweeps  with 
too  broad  a  brush  to  do  the  Job  prop- 
erly.« 


D.  MICHAEL  HARVEY:  25  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, February  8.  1985,  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  D.  Michael 
Harvey,  the  chief  counsel  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Yesterday,  my 
colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee.  Senator 
JoHifSTON,  detailed  the  long  history  of 
distinguished  Federal  service  which 
Mike  Harvey  has  had.  and  I  will  not 
repeat  that  history  now. 

I  did  want  to  join  Senator  Johnston, 
and.  I  am  sure,  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senate,  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  his  out- 
standing service  and  my  deep  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Icnowledge 
and  skill  which  he  has  brought  to  the 
Senate. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  times  to  make 
arbitrary  characterizations  of  commit- 
tee staff  as  either  majority  or  minori- 
ty. It  is  the  true  measure  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  when  they  can  over- 
come those  characterizations  and 
bring  a  professional  approach  to  the 
committee  business  which  commands 
respect  from  aU  members.  Mike  is  and 
has  been  the  epitome  of  such  profes- 
sionalism. He  has  been  the  definition 
of  a  civil  servant  and  I  know  of  no 
member  who  has  relied  on  his  advice 
who  has  ever  been  disappointed.  The 
tnist  and  respect  which  he  earned 
while  serving  under  Senator  Metcalf 
and  Senator  Jackson  on  subcommittee 
and  then  as  chief  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee until  1981  has  not  been  dimin- 
ished by  his  service  on  the  minority 
staff  of  the  committee. 


I  want  to  join  Senator  Johnston  in 
congratulating  Mike  on  his  past  25 
years  and  to  thank  Mike  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate.  I  am  grateful  that 
we  in  the  majority  continue  to  have 
his  wise  advise  and  counsel  and  I  look 
forward  to  having  that  counsel  for 
many  years  to  come.* 


ON  BEHALF  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
while  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  stage  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  I  wonder  what  effects  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  will  have  on  an 
issue  very  important  in  this  country- 
human  rights  and  specifically  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  are  experiencing  an  all  time 
low  in  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  present  time.  In  1984 
only  898  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  country.  This  compares 
with  a  figure  of  51,000  back  in  1979. 

As  we  have  seen  a  geometric  de- 
crease in  Jewish  emigration  we  have 
also  seen  a  proportional  increase  in 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  places 
the  community  in  a  desperate  catch-22 
situation.  They  can't  leave  and  if  they 
stay  they  face  extinction  as  a  people. 
The  recent  illustration  of  this  situa- 
tion is  the  series  of  arrests  and  sen- 
tencings  of  a  number  of  Hebrew  teach- 
ers and  Jewish  culturalists. 

Victims  of  such  treatment  include 
Mark  Nepomniashchy,  sentenced  this 
week  to  3  years  in  labor  camp,  Alexan- 
der Kholmiansky  sentenced  last  week 
to  1  V%  years  in  prison,  and  Yull  Edelsh- 
tein.  sentenced  in  December  to  3  years 
in  prison. 

These  three  individuals  were  all  ac- 
tively involved  in  trying  to  maintain 
Jewish  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
were  refused  permission  to  leave  and 
live  as  Jews  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of 
their  simple  wish  to  live  as  they 
choose  they  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

As  we  sit  and  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  in  Geneva  let  us  remember 
our  experience  with  them  in  other  ne- 
gotiations and  insist  on  compliance 
with  those  human  rights  agreements— 
for  without  honoring  thooe,  real  peace 
is  truly  impossible.* 


ERA-ABORTION  CONNECTION 
FEARED  BY  CATHOUC  BISHOPS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  RccoRs: ) 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  various  ver- 
sions of  human  life  amendments  have 
again  been  introduced  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Several  bills  on  the  sub- 
jects of  equal  rights  and  abortion  have 
also   been   Introduced.   We   all   know 


that  ERA  and  abortion  are  two  of  the 
most  vexing  public  issues  of  the  day.  I 
favor  a  human  life  amendment  and 
have  been  the  chief  sponsor  of  one 
version  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
oppose  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  opposi- 
tion is  my  fear  that  ERA  will  become  a 
tool  for  strengthening  and  broadening 
abortion  rights. 

I  have  made  occasional  Insertions 
into  the  Rkcorb  on  the  subject  of 
ERA'S  potential  effect  on  abortion. 
For  example,  on  April  25.  1984.  I  in- 
serted a  statement  entitled  "Catholic 
Bishops  See  Abortion-Era  Connec- 
tion." Today.  I  wish  to  update  that  in- 
formation. 

Last  November  the  Nation's  Catholic 
bishops  met  here  in  Washington. 
Their  draft  pastoral  letter  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  American  economic 
system  attracted  much  attention:  less 
attention  was  given  to  their  consider- 
ation of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Archbishop  John  L.  May,  chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Interdisciplinary  Commit- 
tee on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
made  his  report  to  the  assembled  bish- 
ops. Accompanying  the  archbishop's 
report  was  a  legal  assessment  of  ERA 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference's  office  of  general  coun- 
sel. 

The  report  and  the  legal  assessment 
total  more  than  30  pages.  Pros  and 
cons  are  discussed  and  interested  read- 
ers will  want  to  review  both  docu- 
ments in  full  since  only  the  abortion 
problem  is  being  treated  here.  In  his 
own  report,  the  archbishop  quoted  ex- 
tensively from  the  legal  document's 
subsection  on  abortion  which  is  re- 
printed below  in  full. 

The  archbishop  concluded  his  report 
with  this  statement: 

(T)he  Ad  Hoc  Committee  .  .  .  does  not 
now  recommend  a  change  In  the  Confer- 
ence's position.  However,  it  does  suggest 
that  the  present  text  and  legislative  context 
of  EIRA  demand  serious  reflection  and  a  rea- 
soned objectivity  by  all  who  must  Judge  Its 
value  as  an  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Report  of  our  Gener- 
al Counsel  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  process,  and  to  that  end  we  have  au- 
thorized Its  public  distribution.  Meanwhile 
we  continue  to  reserve  definitive  judgment 
on  the  proposed  ERA  as  we  continue  to 
hope  for  a  more  fully  developed  formulation 
of  the  amendment.  Such  a  version  would, 
we  believe,  attract  wider  acceptance  from  all 
Americans  and  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  introduction  and  sub- 
section on  abortion  from  section  VII 
of  the  general  counsel's  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

VII.  IMPUCATIONS  or  Concern  roH 

Churches  and  the  People  They  Serve 

The  Implications  of  E31A  have  also  given 

rise  to  concerns  In  diverse  areas  of  law  and 

public  policy.  There  follows  a  discussion  of 

certain  areas  of  major  concern  to  churches 
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and  the  people  they  serve.  Such  an  analysis 
Is  essential  to  an  objective  consideration  of 
YRA.  and  to  provide  balance  In  the  public 
debate  by  augmenting  the  available  public 
commentary. 

A.  abortion 

/.  Substantive  abortion  right* 

The  potential  effect  of  ERA  on  a  woman's 
right  to  terminate  her  pregnancy  is  limited 
because  Roe  v.  Wade  and  kindred  cases  are 
the  law.  Courts  will  not  attribute  to  Con- 
gress an  intent  to  do  an  unnecessary  act. 
There  Is  no  explicit  indication  In  the  text  or 
legislative  history  that  Congress  Intends 
ERA  to  reinforce  a  right  of  abortion. 
Indeed,  the  legislative  history  reveals  the 
absence  of  a  congressional  consensus  on 
abortion. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  consider  ERA  as  possessing  the 
potential  to  buttress  the  substantive  right 
of  abortion.  The  possible  permutations  of 
fact  and  legal  principle  under  the  Roe  v. 
Wade  doctrine  have  not  been  exhausted. 
There  Is  some  room  for  the  regulation  of 
the  abortion  right  based  upon  the  compel- 
ling interest  of  the  state  In  the  life  and 
health  of  the  mother  (second  and  third  tri- 
mester) and  unborn  child  (third  trimester). 
This  approach  in  the  theory  of  the  cases 
has  already  been  criticized  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  future 
course  of  the  law  seems  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. Although  it  is  unlikely  the  Court  will 
overrule  the  Roe  v.  Wade  line  of  cases  in 
their  fundamental  precepts,  it  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate  more  favorable  consid- 
eration of  well-founded  restrictions  of  abor- 
tion in  the  law.  The  present  Court  has 
manifested  Its  willingness  to  reassess  Its  de- 
cisions In  other  vital  areas,  and  no  reason 
appears  why  abortion  must  be  an  exception 
to  that  salutary  process. 

These  observations  counsel  a  sensitivity  to 
the  more  subtle  potentialities  of  ERA  in  the 
field  of  abortion.  If  there  is  any  room  for 
the  meaningful  restriction  of  abortion 
under  present  legal  theory  or  future  hold- 
ings. ERA  could  serve  to  diminish  those 
prospects.  In  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  Court 
grounded  the  woman's  right  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy  in  considerations  of  her 
health.  The  right  to  protect  one's  health 
and  reproductive  Interests  Is  grounded  In 
the  constitutional  right  of  privacy.  Under 
ERA.  the  Court  would  likely  view  abortion 
as  a  type  of  medical  treatment,  although 
not  identical,  to  other  types.  Accordingly, 
there  is  legitimate  concern  that  ERA  could 
lead  to  the  invalidation  of  laws  which  deny 
to  women  a  right  not  denied  to  men, 
namely,  access  to  forms  of  medical  "treat- 
ment" needed  to  protect  health.  Including 
abortion.  In  this  way,  ERA  could  buttress 
the  Roe  v.  Wade  right  of  abortion.  It  could 
fortify  the  principal  holding  In  Roe  v.  Wade. 
i.e.  the  right  of  privacy  encompasses  "a 
woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy." 

2.  Public  funding  of  abortion 

Although  Roe  v.  Wade  and  other  cases 
have  established  a  woman's  right  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy,  there  Is  presently  no 
federal  constitutional  right  to  public  financ- 
ing of  abortion.  The  denial  of  such  funding 
does  not  deprive  women  of  any  constitution- 
al right.  Including  rights  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  However,  under  ERA  it  is 
likely  that  funding  restrictions  would  be  in- 
validated if  certain  esUblished  principles 
are  applied. 


Like  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  abortion  is 
a  procedure  which  only  women  can  undergo. 
Because  ERA  would  probably  render  sex- 
based  classifications  suspect  in  the  sense 
that  term  is  used  under  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause,  a  law  excluding  abortions  from 
a  govemmentally-sponsored,  comprehensive 
medical  program  would  be  subject  to  strict 
judicial  scrutiny.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
already  held  that  the  government's  interest 
in  fetal  life  does  not  become  compelling 
until  after  viability.  Consequently,  a  law  ex- 
cluding pre-viability  abortions  from  a  com- 
prehensive health  benefit  program  might 
well  not  survive  strict  Judicial  scrutiny, 
whether  the  program  is  based  on  the  state's 
interest  In  fetal  life  or  In  encouraging  child- 
birth over  abortion.  Further,  in  view  of  the 
mother's  somewhat  qualified  right  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy  after  viability,  the  same 
result  could  follow  for  this  period  of  gesta- 
tion as  well. 

In  a  very  recent  decision,  a  majority  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commonwealth  Court  upheld 
the  sUte's  exclusion  of  funding  for  abor- 
tions (with  certain  exceptions)  against 
claims  that  it  violated  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  and  Pennsylvania's  ERA.  The  court 
held  (two  Judges  dissenting)  that  the  exclu- 
sion did  not  involve  a  gender-based  classifi- 
cation cognizable  under  that  state's  ERA. 
The  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  that 
the  court  was  divided  points  up  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  question  with  respect  to  the 
federal  ERA.  The  case  also  confirms  the  dif- 
ficulties of  predicting  results  under  ERA. 
Further,  one  decision  involving  a  state  ERA 
by  a  state  intermediate  appellate  court  is  of 
slight  precedential  value.  Especially  Is  this 
so  since  the  court  did  not  apply  the  stand- 
ard of  strict  judicial  scrutiny,  as  ERA  seems 
likely  to  require.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wll  indi- 
cate at  the  outset  that  the  unanimous 
consent  requests  I  am  about  to  make 
have  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator 
Byro. 


waived;  provided  further,  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     COMMITTEES     TO 

FILE     REPORTS     DURING     THE 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
12  noon,  on  Monday.  February  18, 
1985.  committees  may  file  reports  on 
Monday,  February  11,  1985.  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18.  1985. 
UNTIL  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY 
19,  1985,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday,  February  18.  1985.  it  stand  in 
recess  imtil  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 19.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  19.  1985 

NOmN ATION  OP  EDWIN  MZESE  III  TO  BE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  that  fol- 
lowing morning  business  on  Tuesday, 
February  19,  1985,  the  Senate  will  go 
into  executive  session  and  begin  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

ORDER  POH  THE  RBCOONTnON  OP  CERTAIN 
SENATORS  ON  TTTESDAY,  PKBRUARY  !•,  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 19.  1985,  there  be  special  orders 
Apr  the  following  Senators  not  to 
jttceed  15  minutes  each:  Senators 
«PECTiai,  Proxmire.  and  Boren. 
\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROtmNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  spe- 
cial orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
3  p.m..  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1985 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 18,  1985,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal be  dispensed  with,  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of 
the  Calendar  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the    second    reading    of    any    bill    be 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPOINT- 
MENT  OF  ESCORT  COMMITTEE 
FOR  RIGHT  HONORABLE  MAR- 
GARET THATCHER  POR  JOINT 
MEETING  FEBRUARY  20,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  Join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  escort  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Right  Honorable  Marga- 
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ret  Thatcher,  Into  the  House  Chamber 
for  the  joint  meeting  to  be  held  at  11 
a.m.  on  February  20.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  untU  4  p.m.  today,  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
the  submission  of  statements. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  18.  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
12.  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 18.  1985.  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:08  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  February  18.  1985.  at  12 
noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7.  1985: 

ENvmomfxirTAi.  Protectiom  Agency 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
latrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  having  a  visiting 
chaplain,  but  more  than  a  visiting 
chaplain.  He  is  the  son  of  a  former  be- 
loved Member  and  who  at  one  time 
served  as  staff  director  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  His  dad  was  admired  and 
respected  by  all  of  us. 

I  present  the  Reverend  Laurie 
Battle.  Warrenton  Bible  Fellowship 
Church,  Warrenton.  VA. 

Rev.  L.H.  (Chip)  Battle.  Warrenton 
Bible  Fellowship  Church.  Warrenton. 
VA.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we  bow  our  hearts 
beore  You.  the  giver  and  sustainer  of 
life.  We  humbly  acknowledge  that 
every  knee  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth 
shall  bow  before  You  on  that  day  that 
You  are  rightfully  recognized  as  Lord 
over  all  creation. 

I  thank  You  that  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  are  seeking  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility  that  You  have  given 
them  of  governing  our  land  well.  I  ask 
that  You  would  give  them  a  special 
sense  of  wisdom,  kindness,  and  justice 
as  they  seek  to  faithfully  discharge 
these  responsibilities. 

I  pray  on  their  behalf,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  that  we  would  experience  daily 
a  growing  relationship  with  You. 

May  all  that  we  say  and  do  be  done 
to  Your  honor  and  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aimounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

I»ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOULTEai.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  375,  nays 
17,  answered  "present"  7.  not  voting 
33.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AtUns 

Badhun 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bia8Ki 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

BoKgs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IK) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dincell 

DioOuardI 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


[RoU  No.  8] 
YEAS— 375 

Dorcan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart(OH) 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDE31  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LEVXN  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  7  or  8.  1985  to  February  18, 
1985,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  7.  1985  to  February  19,  1985. 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE- 
RESOLUTION  TO  SEAT  RICH- 
ARD D.  McINTYRE  AS  A  MEMBER 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  52)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  52 

Whereas,  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  won  the 
November  6.  1984,  election  In  the  Hghth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  by  34 
votes  according  to  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tion filed  by  the  county  clerks  from  the  Dis- 
trict's 15  counties;  and 

Whereas,  the  Indiana  Secretary  of  State, 
Edwin  J.  Simcox,  acting  in  accordance  with 
his  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  Indiana  Code 
(Ann.  Sec.  3-1-26-9).  certified  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre  as  the  Representative  from  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  District;  and 

Whereas  the  Clerli  of  the  House  stated  on 
January  3,  1985  in  opening  the  99th  Con- 
gress that  he  had  "prepared  the  official  roll 
of  the  Representatives-elect"  which  includ- 
ed Mclntyre's  name.  The  Clerk  stated:  "Cer- 
tificates of  election  covering  the  435  seats  in 
the  99th  Congress  have  been  received  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  names  of  these  persons  whose  creden- 
tials show  that  they  were  regularly  elected 
as  Representatives  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  their  respective  States  and  of  the 
United  States  will  be  called."  Mclntyre's 
name  was  called  and  he  cast  his  vote  for 
Robert  H.  Michel  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  3,  1985  voted  in 
House  Resolution  1  not  to  seat  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre  as  Representative  from  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  despite  has 
certificate  of  election  issued  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  Indiana:  and 

Whereas  House  Resolution  1  is  contrary 
to  the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  the  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  election  not  tainted  by  fraud  or  irregular- 
ities has  previously  been  granted  a  prima 
facie  right  to  a  seat  with  the  final  right 
being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration:  and 

Whereas  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  received 
418  votes  more  than  Francis  X.  McCloskey 
in  a  recount  of  the  ballots  cast  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  pursuant  to 
Indiana  Code  (Ann.  Sec.  3-1-27  et  seq.); 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentlenuui  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  in  the  99th 
Congress  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


D  1130 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  the  resolution  consti- 
tutes a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  under  article  I,  section  5  of 
the  Constitution  and  under  rule  IX. 

MOTION  OPratKD  BY  MX.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  refer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wright  moves  to  refer  the  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Prenzel]  or  his  designees,  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  involves  a 
disputed  election  l)etween  Mr.  McClos- 
key. the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  Republican  candi- 
date in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

On  January  3,  exercising  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  be  the  Judge 
of  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  Members,  the  House 
voted  to  seat  neither  of  the  contested 
candidates  and  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, in  order  that  an  entire,  thorough, 
complete  inquiry  might  be  made. 

Attempt  now  is  being  made  to  over- 
turn that  action  of  the  House.  My 
motion  would  simply  refer  this  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  that 
committee  which  already  is  moving  to 
act  in  a  responsible  way  on  this  con- 
test. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  express 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  duly  consti- 
tuted committees  of  this  House.  There 
is  no  reason  whatsoever.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  any  Memt>er  of  this  House  to  ques- 
tion the  integrity  or  the  Intentions  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

That  committee,  exercising  its  Juris- 
diction, has  on  niunerous  occasions  un- 
dertaken careful  and  exhaustive  in- 
quiries into  elections  that  were  con- 
tested. Never  once  so  far  as  I  know, 
certainly  not  in  my  memory,  has  that 
committee  been  accused  of  having 
acted  in  a  partisan  way  or  In  any  way 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress a  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar] 
heard  the  case  involving  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Packard] 
and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Packard]  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House. 

The  committee  ruled  on  the  basis  of 
fact,  and  that  is  how  the  committee 
will  rule  this  year,  if  given  that  privi- 


lege. The  House  has  referred  this 
matter  to  its  own  House  committee. 
To  take  it  away  from  the  committee 
now  would  be  to  express  disfavor  of 
the  committee,  to  express  our  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  integrity  of  the 
House  procedures. 

For  those  reasons  and  for  reasons 
which  will  be  further  elucidated,  I  be- 
lieve this  matter  should  be  returned  to 
that  committee,  this  motion  referred 
to  the  coRunittee,  and  the  conunittee 
given  the  opportunty  to  act. 

The  chairman  of  that  committee  has 
given  public  assurances  that  the  com- 
mittee will  act  expeditiously.  There  is 
no  Intention  to  delay:  the  intention  is 
precisely  the  opposite.  We  intend  to 
act  soon  but  not  sooner  than  the  facts 
are  in.  the  votes  are  counted,  and 
qualified  voters  are  given  the  privilege 
of  having  their  votes  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  well  aware  of 
its  heavy  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
As  chairman,  I  have  at>solutely  no  pre- 
conceived Judgments  about  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised  in  this  contested 
election,  or  about  its  likely  outcome. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  I  feel 
confident  that  I  speak  for  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
myself,  in  saying  that  our  minds  are 
open  and  will  remain  so  until  all  the 
facts  are  in. 

To  gather  these  facts.  I  am  Inform- 
ing the  House  that  I  have  already  ap- 
pointed a  task  force,  with  Mr.  Pawft- 
TA,  of  California,  as  chairman:  Bill 
Clay,  of  Missouri,  a  member:  and  Bill 
Thomas  representing  the  minority  side 
on  this  task  force. 

They  are  prepared  to  move  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  toward  a  resolution  of 
this  unfortunate  situation.  For  my 
part.  I  want  to  completely  assure  all  of 
my  colleagxies.  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Indiana,  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
will  conduct  its  investigation  In  a 
manner  that  is  thorough,  complete, 
fair  and  impartial  like  we  have  done 
all  of  these  years  when  election  mat- 
ters have  been  referred  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

I  again  want  to  pledge  to  you  our 
best  efforts  to  uphold  the  trust  that 
has  been  placed  upon  us. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  defer  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Prenzxl]  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  many  consume  to  the 


distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  am  offering  this  resolu- 
tion to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre,  the  duly 
certified  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

The  resolution  is  conditional,  pend- 
ing a  final  outcome  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  involvement 
in  this  matter. 

Before  I  get  to  the  specifics  of  the 
case,  allow  me  to  dwell  for  Just  a 
moment  on  some  facts  that  put  it  in 
historic  context.  Our  Library  of  Con- 
gress found  that  from  1920  to  1974, 
there  were  11  occasions  when  a  House 
race  was  won  by  fewer  than  100  votes. 
Oddly  enough,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana has  been  involved  In  a  close  race. 

In  a  curious,  historic  irony,  in  1930 
incumbent  Albert  Vestall  of  the  Indi- 
ana Eighth  District,  beat  challenger 
Claude  Bell  by  nine  votes. 

D  1140 

That  is  right.  Nine  votes  out  of 
88,397  cast.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened when  Congressman  Vestall  won 
by  such  a  tiny  margin?  Why  his  elec- 
tion was  not  even  contested.  But.  my. 
how  times  have  changed. 

In  the  election  of  1984,  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  voted  in 
another  close  House  election.  A  certifi- 
cate of  election,  based  on  final  election 
night  results,  and  the  correction  of 
two  tabulating  errors,  was  issued  to 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  He  has  since  won  a  re- 
count all  in  conformance  with  Indiana 
law.  not  by  9  votes,  not  by  a  count  less 
than  100,  but  by  418  votes. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  a  duly  elected  and 
certified  representative  to  this  House. 
But  he  is  not  representing  the  people 
of  Indiana  because  this  House  has 
barred  him  from  doing  so  in  an  un- 
precedented display  of  raw  legislative 
power. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  have  been  summarily  disen- 
franchised. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  this  reso- 
lution for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
what  is  happening  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  is  wrong.  It 
is  unprecedented.  It  is  unconstitution- 
al and  it  is  unjust. 

Second,  if  the  majority  persists  in 
this  course,  the  reputation  of  this  In- 
stitution will  be  severely  damaged. 

Representative  Rick  Mclntyre.  with 
the  certificate  of  election  given  to  him 
by  the  people  of  Indiana,  has  a  prima 
facie  right  to  take  this  seat. 

The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee can  pursue  any  line  of  inquiries  it 
so  desires.  And  I  do  not  question  the 
integrity  of  that  committee  or  any 
member  thereof.  But  while  this  is 
going  on  Rick  Mclntyre  is  entitled  to 
be  seated  by  tradition,  by  precedent 
and   by   law.   The   facts  dictate   that 


Representative  Rick  Mclntyre  should 
be  seated.  Justice  demands  that  Rep- 
resentative Rick  Mclntyre  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  content  our- 
selves, nor  can  the  people  out  In  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  be  content 
or  satisfied  with  the  caliber  of  their 
representation,  simply  because  House 
Resolution  No.  1  on  opening  day  pro- 
vided for  a  staffed  office  in  Washing- 
ton. So  what.  Roughly  500,000  people 
have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. They  have  no  one  to  speak  for 
them  like  I  am  speaking  today.  Instead 
they  have  two  men  clamoring  to  speak 
for  them.  This  is  not  representation.  It 
is  a  tragedy. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  provision 
of  House  Resolution  No.  1  which  di- 
rected the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee to  examine  this  election  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  House.  That 
is  consistent  with  the  precedents  of 
this  great  body.  In  fact,  my  resolution 
would  defer  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  make  a  tinal 
determination. 

Specifically,  the  last  paragraph 
reads: 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  a  seat  in  the  9»th 
Congress  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  language  is  totally  consistent 
with  section  5  of  the  Constitution  and 
all  of  our  precedents.  It  sets  out  clear- 
ly that  this  iKKly  can  decide  the  final 
right  to  representation  based  on  elec- 
tion results. 

We  also  have  a  law— the  contested 
elections  law— which  provides  the 
mechanism  by  which  a  candidate  can 
question  the  results  of  an  election.  If 
there  is  cause  for  questioning  an  elec- 
tion—I mean  real  cause,  not  closeness, 
we  have  had  close  elections,  but  real 
cause— then  Mr.  McCloskey  could 
have  filed  a  grievance  under  this  law. 

Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  file.  One  has 
to  ask  why? 

One  final  point.  The  same  law  has 
another  purpose:  To  Insure  that  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  or  any  other  State 
are  represented  in  this  body  while  a 
contested  election  is  being  resolved  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
Here  again,  the  law  is  being  ignored. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  that  fact. 
There  Is  a  void  here,  a  vacuum,  no  rep- 
resentation. 

We  always  have  provided  heretofore 
that  there  is  representation  here  while 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
follows  its  course. 

We  have  had  an  official  recount.  Are 
we  now  going  to  be  told  this  afternoon 
that  that  recount  is  invalid?  When  will 
this  ever  cease  to  happen?  When  will 
we  go  back  to  Judging  these  Issues  by 
procedures  rather  than  by  politics? 

Back  in  my  hometown  of  Peoria,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Abe  Lin- 
coln, once  said: 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  the  other's  consent. 


And  it  can  be  applied  to  the  case 
before  us. 

The  majority  is.  in  effect,  seeking  to 
govern  the  people  of  the  Eight  District 
of  Indiana  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
without  their  consent. 

I  would  ask  Members  of  the  majority 
to  reconsider  while  there  is  still  time 
and  while  the  reputation  of  this  House 
can  still  recover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  Mem- 
bers cast  a  "no"  vote  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distin^ished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.], 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  at  the  outset  I  do  not  like  at 
all  to  be  placed  in  the  position  that  I 
am  today  with  my  party.  I  am  doing 
this  t>ecause  I  think  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  today  Is  not  right.  I  have 
no  feeling  against  either  one  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  them.  I 
know  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  will  do  a  fine  job  in  what  it 
is  constitutionally  appointed  to  do. 

My  only  thought  is  this.  I  wish  my 
colleagues  to  listen  to  me  for  Just  a 
moment  on  some  dates. 

This  election  was  held  on  November 

6.  Between  November  8  and  November 
21.  Mr.  Mclntyre  filed  a  petition  to  re- 
count votes  in  eight  counties.  On  No- 
vember 27.  Mr.  McCloskey  fUed  a  suit 
to  enjoin  Mr.  Mclntyre  from  having  a 
recount  on  the  basis  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine  its  membership  and 
that  the  State  of  Indiana  did  not  have 
the  right  to  declare  an  election  con- 
test. Also,  the  second  count  In  that  pe- 
tition was  that  the  secretary  of  state 
be  ordered  to  certify  him.  Mr.  McClos- 
key. as  a  winner. 

Now.  this  was  a  Federal  court  case. 
It  was  filed  in  November  1984.  Judge 
Brooks  wrote  an  opinion  on  December 

7,  1984.  Here  is  what  he  said.  He  re- 
fused to  grant  the  relief  sought  by  Mr. 
McCloskey  against  Mr.  Mclntyre.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  find  any  read- 
ing In  the  statute  which  gave  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  take  over  the  right 
of  a  contested  election  contest  in  a 
State.  He  said  it  in  this  opinion. 

He  also  stated  that  he  was  not  going 
to  mandate  that  the  secretary  of  state 
certify  a  wiimer.  Although  he  did  say 
rightfully  so,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  had  a  continuing  obligation. 

He  says: 

In  my  reading  of  the  Statute,  it  says  that 
he  has  a  continuing  duty  to  recertify  at  any 
time  the  totals  that  are  given  to  him,  I 
think,  he  has  a  duty  to  recertify  those 
totals,  whatever  the  outcome  may  be. 

Now.  no  one  is  questioning— certain- 
ly I  am  not— we  are  not  questioning 
the  right  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  do  what  it  is  constitu- 
tionally mandated  to  do. 
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The  only  position  I  smn  taking  here 
today  is  that  we,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  He  has  been  certified.  He 
has  been  certified  twice  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  as  the  winner.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  the  winner  or 
whether  he  is  not.  That  is  not  the 
point. 

We  had  the  same  type  of  situation, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  that  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
versed a  lower  court  and  a  circuit 
court,  which  held  that  we  had  the 
right  to  eliminate  or  expunge  him 
from  the  membership  in  this  body. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  we  did  not 
have  that  right  and  mandated  that  we 
put  him  back,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Let  me 
finish,  please. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
stating the  case.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  misstating.  You  read  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  wrote  a  book  about 
it.  The  gentleman  is  misstating  the 
case. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  case  that  we  have  here  today, 
we  have  language  by  this  Judge  deal- 
ing with  this  specific  point,  and  I  read 
it.  I  am  reading  on  page  3  of  his  opin- 
ion: 

So,  they  updated  that.  They  mention  spe- 
cifically- 
Talking  about  the  Federal  Contested 
Election  Act.  which  was  passed  in 
1969- 

That  it  completely  overhauls  and  modern- 
izes election  contest  procedures  in  the 
House.  But  nowhere  does  it  refer  to  any 
change  in  the  intent  to  preempt  the  States 
from  holding  their  own  recounts. 

That  has  been  decided. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Abbitt.  it  was  his  testimony,  and 
he  is  the  one  who  introduced  it,  said 
that  it  is: 

Pure  and  simple,  they  are  prescribing  a 
procedural  framework  for  the  prosecution, 
defense,  and  disposition  of  contested  elec- 
tion cases  patterned  upon  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

Now,  listen  to  this  next  sentence: 
One  of  the  other  Congressmen  says  that  a 
question  occurs  to  me  as  to  whether  the 
Committee  has  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  certified  winner  of  a 
general  election  would  be  seated  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  contest. 

That  is  the  question  we  have  got 

here  today. 
Here  is  what  the  judge  said: 
I    thinli   Mr.    Abbitt   says,    "We   did    not 

intend  to  change  any  basic  rule  of  law.  This 

is  purely  and  simply  a  procedural  matter 

•  •  • 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 


Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  May  I  have 
an  additional  1  minute? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 30  seconds. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Now,  when 
you  go  back  to  the  basic  rule  of  law, 
that  is  that  this  Congress  has  a  man- 
date to  seat  a  person  if  he  has  been 
certified  as  the  winner. 

It  is  up  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  the  future  that 
he  is  or  is  not  the  winner. 

I  would  say  that  if  this  were  re- 
versed, if  Mr.  McCloskey  were  in  the 
same  shape  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  in.  he 
would  have  the  same  right  to  be 
seated  while  the  House  Administration 
Committee  works  its  will. 

I  certainly  think  that  this  gentleman 
should  t>e  seated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  has  24  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  has  17  V4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
this  election.  This  is  an  issue  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  directly  points  to 
whether  or  not  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  the  integrity  to  be 
fair.  We  voted  to  send  the  results  of 
this  election  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Conmiittee.  and  our  chairman  is 
very  distinguished. 

Now.  in  the  last  session  I  had  the  du- 
bious task.  t)elleve  me— it  is  not  the 
kind  of  task  one  seeks— to  chair  a  task 
force  on  a  contested  election.  It  was  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  a  Republican  Member,  was 
l}eing  challenged  in  terms  of  whether 
or  not  the  election  was  fair.  On  the 
conunittee  we  had  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  who  is  a  E>emocrat,  and 
we  had  the  gentlenmn  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  who  was  also  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Republican.  No  one  chal- 
lenged the  makeup  of  the  committee, 
no  one  challenged  whether  or  not  we 
would  be  fair.  And  this  election  was 
called  the  most  serious  election  viola- 
tion—in southern  California— in  the 
history  of  that  area  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  only  have  3  minutes. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  give  me 
some  time,  I  would  be  happy  to  extend 
to  him  that  courtesy. 

We  had  very,  very  serious  allega- 
tions. There  was  the  allegation  that 
there  was  a  mass  conspiracy  to  deface 
voting  booklets  because  one  of  the 
candidates  was  a  write-in  candidate. 
Fraud,  theft  were  also  alleged. 


Now.  we  worked  on  this  election  for 
many,  many  hours.  We  sent  our  legal 
staff  to  California  directly  to  look  at 
the  evidence,  in  fact.  They  came  back 
with  massive  amounts  of  reading  ma- 
terial that  I  personally  read.  and.  be- 
lieve me,  I  had  better  things  to  do 
with  my  time.  And  I  personally,  after 
having  an  extensive  hearing,  made  the 
recommendation— and  I  am  as  parti- 
san as  anybody  in  this  House— that 
the  Republican  Member  continued  to 
be  certified.  And  that  was  the  recom- 
mendation I  initiated  to  my  committee 
members. 

Now,  there  was  not  one  Democrat  on 
that  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee—and. by  the  way.  the  chairman  at 
the  time  was  a  Democrat  from  Califor- 
nia, who  voted  against  our  recommen- 
dation. The  House  Administration  has 
been  distinguished  by  its  fairness. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  not  only  dealing  with  a 
contested  election  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman's 
time  has  expired. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  view  that 

May  I  have  30  seconds.  Mr.  Majority 
Leader? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  30  seconds  ad- 
ditionally. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  is  the  integrity  of  a  committee 
that  is  objective.  And  that  also  should 
be  counted  In  your  vote.  Do  you  trust 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
to  be  fair? 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  has 
always  been  fair  and  will  continue  to 
remain  so  and  can  be  objective  in  this 
election,  in  discussing  and  deciding  the 
results  of  the  McCloskey/McIntyre 
contested  election. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
further  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  the  gentlewoman  1  extra 
minute? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
woman an  extra  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
about  referring  this  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Conunittee.  It  is  a  serious 
question.  And  most  of  us  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  all  of  the  facts  and  have 
difficulty  in  passing  Judgment  with 
some  finality. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  that  if  you 
refer  this  to  the  House  Administration 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a  final 
act  and  a  final  delay,  and  the  people, 
then,  of  Indiana,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
from  the  district  would  be  entitled  to 
some  representation. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  tell  me,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  would 


she  promise  the  House  that  that  sub- 
committee would  have  a  report  back  to 
us  within  30  days,  within  40  days, 
within  some  specific  time?  If  we  could 
have  that  assurance.  I  would  say  that 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  look 
into  it.  But  without  that  assurance,  I 
have  grave  doubts  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  right  charmel. 

Can  the  gentlewoman  tell  us  she 
would  report  to  the  House? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  not  on  the  task 
force  at  this  time.  I  think  that  is  a 
question  for  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  But  I 
can  tell  you  this,  that  the  individuals 
on  that  task  force  will  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  knowing  how 
important  it  is  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  From  this  Member's 
standpoint,  I  see  nothing  would  keep 
us  from  giving  a  report  of  finality 
within  30  or  40  days,  and  I  woiQd 
expect  that  if  some  motion  were  made 
at  that  time,  we  ought  to  look  at  it 
again. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  might  be  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  PRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  more  I  read  the  more  I  under- 
stand why  the  opponents  of  self-gov- 
ernment don't  like  us  to  bring  up  the 
case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Powell  versus  McCormack  that  "the 
House  is  without  power  to  exclude  any 
Member-elect  who  meets  the  Constitu- 
tion's requirements  for  membership." 
How  did  the  Court  arrive  at  this  land- 
mark decision?  By  studying  the  histo- 
ry that  made  this  rule  an  essential 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

First,  the  Court  studied  John 
Wilkes,  the  E^nglishman  who  kept  get- 
ting elected  by  his  constituents  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  though  the 
House  would  not  seat  him. 

As  it  turns  out  Wilkes  had  quite  an 
impact  on  the  American  colonists,  who 
sought  his  advice  and  took  as  one  of 
their  slogans,  "Wilkes  and  Liberty." 
Their  crit.cs  called  them  Wilkites; 
they  called  themselves  Sons  of  Liber- 
ty- ,  . 
In   fact,   Wilkes   and   his   exclusion 

from  Parliament  symbolized  to  coloni- 
al America.  King  George  Ill's  attitude 
about  the  thing  the  colonists  craved 
most:  self-government. 

What  a  coincidence,  then,  that  on 
the  same  day.  John  Wilkes  argued 
against  the  blockade  of  Boston 
Harbor,  he  argued  to  expunge  the 
record  of  his  exclusion.  On  the  exclu- 
sion issue  he  said: 

If  ...  his  constituents  should  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  majority  of  this  House,  if 
they  should  think  him  fit  to  be  reelected,  he 
ought  to  be  admitted,  because  he  claims  his 
seat  under  the  same  authority  by  which 
every  member  holds  the  privilege  of  sitting 
and  voting  here,  a  delegation  from  the 
people,  their  free  choice. 
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.  .  .  They  are  the  fountain  of  this  power. 
We  exercise  their  right.  By  their  represenU- 
tlon  only  we  are  a  House  of  Parliament. 
They  have  a  right  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves, not  a  majority  here  for  them. 

If  you  can  reject  those  disagreeable  to  a 
majority,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
self-created  and  self-existing.  .  .  The  con- 
sequences of  such  a  principle  are  dangerous 
In  the  extreme.  A  more  forcible  engine  of 
despotism  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
minister. 


Convinced  that  the  WUkea  case  In- 
fluenced the  framing  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  turned  next  to  the 
drafting  debates,  where  James  Madi- 
son argued  strongly  against  giving 
Congress  any  r>ower  to  exclude  Repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  people.  He 
warned  that  "artificial  distinctions 
may  be  devised  by  the  stronger  in 
order  to  keep  out  partisans  of  the 
weaker  faction." 

What  were  those  artificial  distinc- 
tions on  January  3  that  were  devlaed 
to  keep  out  Rick  Mclntyre  while  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  whose  election 
was  formally  contested,  was  seated? 

The  time  of  day  that  Mclntyre  elec- 
tion certificate  was  issued; 

A  Member's  opinion  that  Indiana's 
ballot  validation  laws  are  too  compli- 
cated; and 

The  false  statement— and  we  all 
Imow  it  to  be  false— that  the  Mclntyre 
certificate  was  based  upon  a  partially 
completed  recount. 

Why  weren't  you  told  on  January  3, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Bdr.  Mclntyre's  cer- 
tificate was  issued  when— and  not 
until— the  secretary  of  state  had  re- 
ceived all  15  original  and  correct 
county  election  certificates,  and  that 
the  Mclntyre  certificate  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  recount? 

Why  weren't  you  told  on  January  3. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  Federal  court  in 
Indiana— with  a  Judge  appointed  by 
President  Carter— had  already  ruled 
that  there  had  never  been  a  basis  to 
declare  Mr.  McCloskey  the  winner, 
and  that  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indi- 
ana had  acted  lawfully  and  properly  in 
withholding  a  certificate  until  Gibson 
County  corrected  its  own  arithmetic? 

Why  weren't  you  reminded  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  debate 
right  here  In  this  House  on  the  Feder- 
al Contested  Elections  Act?  Did  you 
remember  the  assurance  given  us— and 
all  Americans— by  the  manager  of  the 
bill?  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  Blackburh.  This  action  would  not  be 
construed  as  changing  the  present  prece- 
dents, which  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cerU- 
fied  winner  will  take  his  seat  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  contest? 

Mr.  Abbitt.  It  does  not  affect  the  basic 
law  one  ioU.  It  is  merely  Intended  to  expe- 
dite the  hearings  so  that  the  matter  can  be 
brought  to  a  resolution  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Is  this  why  former  Congressman 
McCloskey  did  not  file  a  contest  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Contest- 
ed Elections  Act?  Or  was  it  because  he 
had  no  basis  to  file? 


Speaking  of  floor  debates,  a  lot  of 
history  was  made  right  here  in  this 
body  relating  to  Adam  Powell  on  the 
question  of  who  composes  this  body, 
the  voters  at  home  or  Congress  itself. 
In  fact,  one  of  our  colleagues  thought 
it  was  historic  enough  to  write  a  book 
about  it.  It  is  called  "The  Powell 
Affair,  Freedom  Minus  One.' 

In  the  opening  pages,  the  author 
takes  us  back  to  the  debate  on  the 
original  resolution  to  exclude  Mr. 
Powell. 

Where  can  we  Americans  who  still 
crave  self -Government  and  liberty  find 
protection  today.  Mr.  Speaker?  Can  we 
find  it  in  this  body? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  who  wrote  this 
t)eautifuLl  book  to  listen  to  what  the 
author  himself  said  so  persuasively  in 
that  same  debate: 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  do  not  study  his- 
tory are  lU-equlpped  to  make  it.  One  lesson 
of  history  Is  that  those  of  authority  who 
have  made  historic  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
the  emotions  of  the  moment,  quite  often 
were  the  ones  who  hindered  our  heritage  of 
freedom  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  this  Select 
Committee  .  .  .  found  jealous  regard  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  people  of  a  congressional  district  to 
choose  their  own  representative  without 
permission  from  the  people  of  any  other 
congressional  district;  and  we  found  that  in 
this  case  the  better  part  of  wisdom  is  to  pre- 
serve a  fundamental  right  of  freedom  by  not 
setting  aside  the  choice,  wise  or  unwise,  of 
the  people  of  B4r.  Powell's  district  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  concluded  that  Mr. 
PoweU  te  not  entiUed  to  the  things  this 
House  has  to  give  .  .  . 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  House  csjinot  give,  and  that  is  an  ap- 
pointment to  represent  the  people  of  the 
18th  district  of  New  York.  This  is  the  one 
office  for  which  no  Congress,  no  governor, 
only  the  governed  can  make  a  choice. 

In  my  judgment,  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  cries  out  against  tinkering  with  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  cbooee 
their  representative  .  .  . 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  holding  a 
popularity  contest. 

Mr.  Jacobs  own  reflection  on  article 
1,  section  5  appears  on  page  10: 

Any  high  school  civics  student  knows  that 
ArUcle  1  of  the  United  SUtes  ConsUtuUon 
provides.  "Each  House  shaU  be  the  Judge  of 
the  Elections,  Returns,  and  Qualifications 
of  its  own  members."  But  surely  In  a  consti- 
tutional democracy  such  a  provision  could 
not  be  interpreted  ...  to  confer  upon  a  leg- 
islative Ixxly  unlimited  power  to  abrogate  a 
decision  by  the  electorate.  Or  could  It?" 

He  quotes  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]: 

Mr.  Powell  appears  before  us  today  with  a 
certificate  of  election  which  is  just  as  good 
as  yours  or  mine.  ...  His  people  said  that 
they  wanted  him  to  be  their  Congress- 
man .  .  . 

I  say  that  this  [issue]  is  about  fair  play  to 
the  people  Adam  PoweU  represents.  There 
are  450.000  people— American  citizens— in 
Manhatten  who  are  represented  by  this 
man.  They  have  said  that  they  want  him  to 
be  their  Congressman.  You  might  not  have 
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made  that  choice,  and   I  might  not   have 
made  It.  But  they  want  him  .  .  . 

I  am  prepared  to  let  him  sit  and  vote  for 
them  until  we  have  a  fair  hearing  .  .  . 

Our  colleaRue  author  tells  us  in  his 
book  that  he  was  confronted  by  a 
young  black  who  asked  him,  "Do  you 
believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  apply  a  double 
standard  •  •  •  with  regard  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell?"  "I  hope  not,"  our 
author  answered.  "And  I  must  say,  I 
disagree  sharply  with  the  action  taken 
on  January  10." 

E>oes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
disagree  then  with  the  action  taken  on 
January  3,  1985?  Did  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  apply  a  double 
standard  with  regard  to  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre?  Will  people— American  citizens— 
from  the  author's  own  State  be  denied 
a  voice  in  Government  because  of  it? 

Toward  the  end  of  his  book,  our 
author  quoted  extensively  from  the 
debate  on  a  later  vote  to  continue  ex- 
cluding Powell.  Hear  what  he  wrote 
about  the  speech  by  a  member  of 
Madison's  "weaker  faction,"  Mr.  Wig- 
gins of  California: 

That  every  American  could  find  protec- 
tion in  the  precedent  that  we  recommended 
[i.e.,  seating  Powell),  was  underscored  by 
what  Chuck  Wiggins  said  next: 

"I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party.  I  have  good 
reason  to  reject  the  notion  that  my  seat  Is 
subject  to  the  whim  of  the  majority  of 
seated  members." 

a  1200 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Indiana  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Michel  resolution. 

The  question  before  us  is  of  the 
highest  significance:  Who  will  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  in  Congress?  The  answer  to 
that  question  ought  not  to  be  decided 
on  partisan  grounds. 

On  January  3,  1985,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  seat  neither 
Mr.  Mclntyre  nor  Mr.  McCloskey  until 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion exercised  the  House's  constitu- 
tional power  and  conducted  its  own 
review  of  the  eighth  district  congres- 
sional race. 

That  was  not  a  radical  decision,  nor 
was  it  unprecedented.  We  did  the  fair 
and  reasonable  thing  to  protect  the 
voters  of  the  eighth  district,  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  House 
and  its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  rea- 
sons for  our  action  on  January  3: 

First,  it  was  Impossible  on  that  date 
to  tell  who  was  the  winner  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  race  was  simply  too  close  to 
call.  We  could  have  seated  one  man  or 
the  other,  only  to  unseat  him  later  if 
the  final  results  showed  a  new  winner. 


That  action  indeed  would  have  been 
radical,  and  would  have  served  neither 
the  interests  of  the  eighth  district 
residents  nor  the  ideals  of  regularity 
and  continuity  in  the  electoral  process. 

Second,  it  seemed  likely  on  January 
3,  that  the  recounts  then  in  progress 
would  do  little  to  help  us  determine 
who  actually  received  more  votes.  The 
regrettable  fact  is  that  the  recoimts 
were  being  conducted  under  haphaz- 
ard and  inconsistent  rules. 

Third,  article  I,  section  5  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  says  that  "Elach  House 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections, 
Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members."  This  was  not  an  election 
for  a  State  or  county  position.  We 
were  not  bound  by  rules  adopted  by 
State  or  local  recount  commissions. 
This  was  a  Federal  election,  and  the 
Constitution  Imposed  on  us  the  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  our  own  Inves- 
tigation and  reach  our  own  conclusion. 

Fourth,  our  action  on  January  3  was 
based  squarely  on  House  precedent.  I 
refer  to  the  Rouah-Chambera  case, 
which  is  a  clear  and  controlling  prece- 
dent. There  have  been  statements  that 
Roush- Chambers  is  distinguishable 
and  should  not  apply.  Those  state- 
ments are  simply  not  correct.  The 
record  of  the  Roush-Chambera  debate 
plainly  reveals  a  strikingly  similar  set 
of  facts.  Mr.  Chambers  was  the  only 
claimant  to  the  seat  who  had  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state.  There  are  repeated  references  In 
the  debate  to  the  "duly  certified 
Member  from  Indiana."  Yet,  because 
the  outcome  of  the  election  was  still  in 
doubt,  the  House  refused  to  seat  Mr. 
Chambers  notwithstanding  his  due 
certification.  The  precedent  of  that 
case  is  that  the  House  may  scrutinize 
the  certificate  of  election  and.  under 
imusual  and  compelling  circumstances, 
reject  it. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  reverse  our  de- 
cision of  January  3.  But  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  rea- 
sons for  waiting  until  the  committee 
has  inquired  and  reported  are  more 
compelling  than  they  were  a  month 
ago.  Consider  them  briefly; 

We  still  cannot  honestly  say  wheth- 
er It  was  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Mr.  McClos- 
key who  received  more  votes  on  No- 
vember 6.  Even  though  they  have  been 
completed,  recounts  conducted  under 
15  different  seta  of  rules,  under  an  In- 
diana statute  that  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Indiana  Senate  says 
is  "obsolete"  and  which  the  Indiana 
Legislature  is  now  reforming,  should 
not  satisfy  us.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
winner  In  this  chaotic  process  which 
led  eventually  to  the  disqualification 
of  nearly  5,000  ballots.  And  we  should 
not  guess. 

Some  ballots  were  Invalidated  in 
some  counties  because  they  did  not 
carry  the  handwritten  initials  of  poll 
clerks.  In  other  counties  such  ballots 
were    counted.    Other    ballots    were 


thrown  out  in  some  counties  because 
they  did  not  have  precinct  numbers 
written  on  them.  In  other  counties 
such  ballots  were  coimted.  Still  other 
ballots  were  canceled  merely  because 
of  the  masking  tape  on  the  envelopes 
in  which  they  were  stored.  A  dispro- 
portionate number  of  all  disqualified 
ballots— about  20  percent— were  cast  in 
three  predominantly  black  precincts  In 
the  Evansvllle  area. 

Ballots  were  disqualified  in  nearly 
every  county  on  the  basis  of  some 
technical  deficiency.  There  was  not 
even  a  semblance  of  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  the  disqualifying  rules. 
In  case  after  case  after  case,  ballots 
were  not  coimted  even  though  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  good  had 
they  been  cast  a  few  miles  away  in  an- 
other county.  Such  an  extraordinary, 
haphazard,  and  inconsistent  procedure 
for  Judging  close  elections  should  not 
be  the  maimer  of  election  to  this 
House,  and  should  not  be  accepted  by 
this  House. 

Most  of  us  are  not  comfortable  with 
any  procedure  that  disenfranchises 
large  numbers  of  citizens.  We  are  espe- 
cially uncomfortable  when  we  think 
that  the  dlsenfranchisement  may 
change  the  outcome  of  an  election.  We 
should  not  favor  election  procedures 
that  ignore  the  clear  intent  of  the 
voter  or  otherwise  compromise  the 
electoral  process. 

In  my  view,  there  are  four  guidelines 
for  action  that  should  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration: 

First,  fair  and  reasonable  recount 
rules  should  parallel  Indiana  law  and 
practice  as  closely  as  ix>ssible.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  get  around  Indi- 
ana law  or  practice,  though  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  not  always 
clear  enough  to  be  determinative. 

Second,  the  rules  must  be  designed 
to  protect  against  electoral  fraud.  The 
authenticity  of  ballots  is  basic  to  the 
fairness  of  any  election.  We  must  be 
assured  that  each  ballot  was  cast  prop- 
erly. 

Third,  we  should  do  our  best  to  safe- 
guard the  voting  franchise  and  re- 
spect, whenever  reasonably  possible, 
the  participation  of  voters.  The  re- 
count rules  should  include  every  ballot 
from  which  the  intent  of  the  voter  can 
reasonably  be  discerned.  The  House 
has  traditionally  applied  principles 
which  serve  to  give  effect  to  the  rea- 
sonably discernible  intentions  of  the 
voters.  That  precedent  should  be  fol- 
lowed here. 

Fourth,  the  rules  must  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  counties  of 
the  eighth  district. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  set  of  recount  rules 
would  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
eighth  district  race.  Partisanship 
should  be  no  concern  of  ours  in  this 
case.  We  ought  to  be  worried  about 
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the  will  of  the  eighth  district  voters 
and  the  integrity  of  our  own  actions. 

We  should  permit  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  discharge  its 
constitutionally  mandated  function 
using  fair  and  reasonable  rules  of  uni- 
form application.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  the  Michel  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MicHEX  makes  three  basic  argu- 
ments to  support  his  resolution  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  These  arguments  are: 

FMrst,  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  election 
on  election  night  and  was  properly  cer- 
tified at  that  time  by  the  secretary  of 

Second.  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  elec- 
tion based  on  the  now-completed  re- 
counts, and  as  a  result  now  holds  a 
valid  certificate  from  Indiana; 

Third,  there  is  no  House  precedent 
for  our  refusal  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Let  me  respond  briefly  to  these  argu- 
ments; 

First,  Mr.  Mclntyre  did  not  win  the 
election  on  election  night.  The  15 
original  certificates,  submitted  by  the 
15  county  clerks  to  the  Indiana  secre- 
tary of  sUte,  gave  Mr.  McCloskey  a  72- 
vote  margin  of  victory.  The  Indiana 
secretary  of  state.  In  violation  of  Indi- 
ana sUtute.  refused  to  certify  Mr. 
McCloskey.  His  refusal  was  based  on 
nunors  of  error  in  the  returns  from 
one  county,  Gibson.  However,  there  is 
nothing  Improper  on  the  face  of  that 
return,  and  there  Is  nothing  legally 
improper  In  the  return.  Indiana  law 
(I.e.  3-1-26-9)  gives  the  secretary  of 
state  no  discretion  to  reject  returns 
from  the  coimty  clerks.  He  Is  not  em- 
powered to  act  on  rumors,  but  Is  re- 
quired to  certify  the  election  based  on 
the  face  of  the  returns.  Those  fifteen 
original  documents  show  McCloskey  to 
be  the  winner. 

Several  days  after  the  election,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  requested  that  the  ballots 
from  Gibson  be  sealed  until  they  could 
be  examined  to  determine  the  source 
of  the  discrepancy  In  the  vote  totals. 
The  ballots  were  opened  and  examined 
by  the  Gibson  County  recoimt  com- 
mission. Based  upon  that  recoimt,  the 
Gibson  County  clerk  Issued  an  amend- 
ed certification.  The  secretary  of  state 
immediately  certified  Mr.  Mclntyre 
the  winner  on  the  basis  of  the  recount 
in  Gibson  County  alone.  The  secretary 
of  state  subsequently  refused  to 
change  that  certification  each  time 
new  vote  totals  produced  by  recounts 
In  other  coimtles  showed  Mr.  McClos- 
key to  be  the  winner. 

Mr.  Michel  sUtes  that  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  upheld  the  secretary 
of  sUte's  action.  In  fact,  the  Judge 
stated  that  the  secretary  of  state  frus- 
trated the  processes  for  resolving  the 
election  by  failing  to  certify  anyone 
based  on  the  original  returns. 

Second,  The  House  should  not 
accept  the  results  produced  by  the 
county  recounts.  The  regrettable  fact 
is  that   15  different  county  recount 


commissions  adopted  and  applied  their 
own  sets  of  rules.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  semblance  of  uniformity 
from  county  to  county  In  the  way 
these  rules  were  applied.  Ballots  dis- 
qualified In  one  county  would  have 
been  perfectly  good  had  they  been 
cast  In  another  county.  The  effect  of 
this  haphazard  application  of  rules  is 
that  nearly  5,000  ballots  were  disquali- 
fied dlstrictwide.  Such  a  procedure  Is 
Improper  for  judging  elections,  and  we 
should  not  accept  It. 

Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Frbtzkl  errone- 
ously contend  that  Indiana  law  re- 
quires such  a  hodgepodge  of  rules.  But 
rules  relating  to  punchcard  ballots 
were  applied  inconsistently  in  counties 
which  used  punchcards,  just  as  the 
rules  were  applied  Inconsistently  In 
the  counties  which  used  paper  ballots. 
Indiana  law  regarding  the  distinction 
between  punchcard  and  paper  ballots 
is  confusing  in  any  case.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  confusion,  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  refused  to  recognize  a 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of 
ballots  when  It  recently  judged  an 
election  to  the  Indiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Mr.  Michel  himself  lists  Instances  In 
which  Inconsistent  rules  were  applied. 
He  attributes  these  inconsistencies  to 
partisan  actions  designed  to  disqualify 
votes  for  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Inconsistent 
rules  were  applied  to  disqualify  votes 
for  both  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Btr. 
McCloskey.  The  House  should  not  be 
concerned  for  whom  a  disqualified 
ballot  was  cast.  The  House  should  be 
concerned  with  protecting  voters.  We 
should  attempt  to  give  equal  worth  to 
the  legitimately  cast  ballots  disquali- 
fied to  Mr.  Mclntyre's  detriment  as  we 
do  to  the  legitimately  cast  ballots  dis- 
qualified to  Mr.  McCloskey's  detri- 
ment. 


Third,  our  action  on  January  3  was 
based  squarely  on  House   precedent. 
There  Is  no  meaningful  distinction  be- 
tween this  case  and  the  Roxiah-Cham- 
ben  case.   The  record  of  debate   in 
Roxuh-Chamben    plainly     reveals     a 
strikingly  similar  set  of  facts.  The  im- 
portant fact  from  that  case  Is  that  Mr. 
Chambers  was  the  only  candidate  for 
the  seat  who  was  ever  certified  by  In- 
diana.  There   Is  no  mention  In  the 
debate    of    any    certificate    for    Mr. 
Roiuh,  but  there  are  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  "duly  certified  Member  of 
Indiana"  (Mr.  Chambers).  Both  Mr. 
Chambers  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  were  the 
only  claimants  who  held  certificates. 
Yet  the  House  refused  to  seat  both 
men  until  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration     has     exercised     the 
House's  constitutional  power  to  judge 
the    election,    notwithstanding    their 
certificates.  In  compelling  situations, 
the  House  may  refuse  to  accept  a  cer- 
tification from  the  State.  The  haphaz- 
ard dlsenfranchisement  of  5,000  votef^ 
is  compelling  justification.  ' 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman  from   Maryland    [Mrs.   Bewt- 

LEYl. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Republican 
freshman  class  of  1984,  I  am  here  to 
point  out  that  appearances  are  deceiv- 
ing In  the  election  contest  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  A 
member  of  our  class  has  been  certified 
twice  by  his  State  and  yet  he  Is  being 
denied  his  right  to  join  us  as  a  voting 
Member  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

What  may  appear  to  be  just  a  case 
of  a  contested  seat,  with  both  sides 
putting  forth  arguments  to  support 
the  seating  of  their  candidate,  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  Whatever  the 
momentary  advantages  to  the  majori- 
ty, seating  the  loser  on  the  csmlcal 
basis  of  sheer  force  will  open  a  Pando- 
ra's box  of  evils  on  both  the  Nation 
and  on  the  entire  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  individual  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  brought  disre- 
pute on  this  body  by  their  private  ac- 
tions. By  seating  the  candidate  who 
got  the  few  votes,  the  House  will  now 
bring  Itself  Into  disrepute  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  a  base  political  motive. 

The  other  party  sheds  crocodile 
tears  about  fairness  untU  they  see  an 
advantage  in  l)eing  unfair.  For  years 
they  have  claimed  to  be  the  party  of 
electoral  reform,  except  In  this  body. 
What  the  majority  party  In  this  House 
is  attempting  here  is  both  to  play  In 
the  game  and  to  referee  It. 

Can  this  l>e  the  view  of  the  judicial 
function  to  serious  people?  To  judge  a 
matter  does  not  Involve  being  a  wit- 
ness. It  does  not  allow  creating  facts. 
It  certainly  does  not  Imply  the  cre- 
ation of  rules  after  the  game  is  over. 

The  majority  cannot  base  its  posi- 
tion on  the  contested  election  statute. 
It  cannot  base  its  position  on  the  facts. 
It  cannot  base  its  position  on  the  law 
In  Indiana,  and  of  prime  importance,  it 
cannot  base  its  position  on  the  vote  re- 
sults in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
Its  sole  recourse  is  to  its  presumed 
power  in  having  the  votes  to  force  an 
also-ran  into  a  seat  he  had  not  been 
given  by  the  voters  of  his  district. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MrrcHELL]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  very  careful- 
ly to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
minority  leader  and  they  were  persua- 
sive. I  also  listened  very  carefully  to 
Sam  Hall.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  both  of  those  gentlemen. 
However,  both  failed  to  mention  an- 
other dimension  In  this  problem  which 
clearly  makes  it  a  compelling  issue 
and,  therefore,  forces  the  House  to  do 
what  it  must  do.  It  Is  because  of  that 
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compelling  dimension.  I  must  vote 
against  your  motion  Mr.  Michzl,  and  I 
would  urge  my  other  colleagues  to  do 
so. 

The  compelling  dimension  for  me  is 
what  appears  to  be  a  flagrant,  venal 
violation  of  civil  rights.  Now,  argue  all 
you  want,  but  that  is  an  issue  for  me 
and  it  ought  to  be  an  issue  for  you  if 
you  care  about  this  country. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  issue  is  that 
in  Vanderburgh  County  we  have  seen 
some  strange  rules  apply.  Some  of  the 
ballots  were  rejected  because  the  poll 
worker  initialed  them  instead  of  a 
judge.  Some  of  them  were  rejected  be- 
cause the  poll  worker  initialed  them  at 
one  point  and  later  the  judge  initialed 
them  before  taking  them  to  the  elec- 
tion board.  But  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  of  the  counties  involved,  of  the 
five  precincts  involved,  two  were  con- 
centrated in  the  black  areas  in  the 
fourth  ward.  That  is  where  the  area  of 
concentration  was. 

I  would  assume  that  there  must  be 
action  taken  by  those  local  black  citi- 
zens to  protect  their  right  to  vote.  It 
strains  credulity  to  assume  that  these 
different  standards  were  applied  in 
those  areas  in  Vanderburgh  County  as 
op|X)sed  to  other  counties  where  there 
are  not  concentrations  of  blstck  voters. 

That  is  the  compelling  reason  why  I 
think  the  House  must  act  as  it  will  act. 
That  is  the  compelling  reason  why  I 
cannot  support  Mr.  Michel's  or  Mr. 
Hall's  position.  We  are  talking  about 
the  most  fundamental  right  in  this 
country,  the  thing  that  every  Presi- 
dent and  every  Congress  and  every 
elected  official  has  urged  us  to  do:  Get 
people  to  get  out  and  exercise  their 
right  to  vote. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  anything  that 
trammels  or  diminishes  the  right  to 
vote  for  a  given  category  of  people  is 
grossly  violative  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  should  stand.  So  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues,  if  for  no  other 
issue,  to  vote  for  the  majority  leader's 
motion  on  the  issue  of  the  compeUing 
problem  of  civil  rights  violations. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vakser 
Jagt]. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  essential  facts  In 
this  case  are  very  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, and  undisputed.  Complexity  and 
confusion  serve  the  purpose  only  of 
those  who  would  obscure  the  truth, 
because  I  honestly  believe  that  when 
the  truth  is  known  and  understood, 
you  will  vote  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre 
this  afternoon,  as  we  should  have  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Of  course  you  are  partisan  Demo- 
crats, even  as  we  are  partisan  Republi- 
cans. Of  course  you  would  like  to  pro- 
tect one  of  your  own  and  would  reach 


as  far  as  you  reasonably  can  to  do  so, 
even  as  we  would. 
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But  I  believe— no,  I  know  that  you 
are  Americans  first,  and  I  believe 
when  the  cnmch  comes  and  the  facts 
are  known,  you  will  subordinate  parti- 
sanship to  two  centuries  of  precedents 
in  this,  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  noted 
even  more  for  its  fairness  than  its  par- 
tisanship. I  believe  that  when  the 
cnuich  comes,  you  will  vote  not  to  sac- 
rifice truth,  justice,  and  fairness  on 
the  altar  of  partisanship,  even  though 
you  have  the  votes  to  do  it  once  the 
facts  are  known,  because  once  the 
facts  were  known  and  understood  by  a 
county  Democratic  judge,  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Federal  district  judge,  and  by  a 
bipartisan  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  the 
judges  ruled  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Rick  Mclntyre.  rejecting  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  so  elo- 
quently here  today,  and  the  niling  was 
upheld  that  Rick  Mclntyre  was  the 
duly  certified  winner  in  the  EUghth 
Congressional  District. 

Once  the  facts  were  known  to  re- 
count commissioners  on  the  county 
level,  three- fourths  of  whom  were 
Democrats,  Rick  Mclntyre  was  the 
winner  of  that  recount  by  415  votes.  In 
fact,  in  Vanderburgh  County  there 
were  2.500  votes  disallowed  in  predom- 
inantly blue-collar  white  precincts,  to 
which  McCloskey  made  no  objection 
before  on  the  same  basis  there  were 
1.000  votes  disallowed  in  the  black  pre- 
cincts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  tf  you  put 
back  in  every  vote  that  was  disallowed 
in  the  recount  by  counties,  11  out  of 
15  which  were  Democratic,  Mclntjrre 
wins  by  34  votes. 

No  matter  how  partisan  you  are,  you 
cannot  escape  four  undisputed  simple 
facts.  First,  on  election  lUght  results. 
Rick  Mclntyre  was  the  winner. 

Fact  No.  2:  On  the  basis  of  complet- 
ed and  corrected  totals  from  the  coun- 
ties, all  of  them  certified  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  as  complete  and  correct, 
Mclntyre  was  the  winner  and  was  so 
certified. 

Fact  No.  3:  On  the  basis  of  the  re- 
count, Mclntsrre  Is  the  winner  by  450 
votes. 

And  fact  No.  4:  For  two  centuries,  in 
82  out  of  82  cases,  when  there  was  a 
disputed  election,  the  Individual  who 
had  the  due  certificate  of  election 
from  that  State  was  seated  pending 
the  resolution  of  the  controversy  or  of 
the  recount. 

Now,  the  case  has  been  made  that 
there  is  one  exception,  and  in  that  ex- 
ception from  Indiana  there  were  two 
people  who  showed  up,  each  of  them 
had  a  certificate  of  election,  and  the 
House  wisely  said.  "You  both  stand 
aside  until  we  can  figure  out  which 
has  the  valid  certificate  of  election 
from  that  State." 


It  is  a  little  bit  like  an  umpire  in  a 
baseball  game  calling  "Strike  three, 
you're  out."  No  matter  how  much  you 
might  disagree  with  the  call  on  that 
pitch,  it  stands  because  the  umpire  is 
duly  authorized  to  make  that  call. 
Now.  in  elections,  unlike  in  baseball 
game,  there  Is  an  appeals  process 
called  recount  or  referral  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  and  that  is 
fine.  But  the  original  call  by  the  duly 
authorized  umpire  or  official  of  that 
State  stands  until  such  time  as  there  is 
an  overwhelming  case  to  reverse  that 
original  decision,  a  case  beyond  on  tes- 
timony, not  press  releases,  on  evidence 
taken  under  oath,  not  on  charges  and 
claims. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  clear- 
cut  case  here  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  undo  a  mistake  that  was 
made  on  January  3  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  two  centuries,  we  refused  to 
seat  a  duly  authorized  winner. 

The  majority  made  the  case  on  Jan- 
uary 3  that  "We  can't  seat  him  be- 
cause there  is  a  recount  that  is  in  proc- 
ess, and  it  would  be  premature,"  and 
the  argument  was  made  very  persua- 
sively that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the 
recount  is  over.  The  recount  is  over, 
the  final  count  is  in,  and  Mclntyre  is 
an  even  bigger  winner.  That  excuse  is 
gone.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  seat  him  as  we 
should  do  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  first  fact  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, that  on  election  night  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  declared  the 
winner.  The  fact 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Of  course  not.  I  only 
have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  You  just  made 
a  misstatement  of  fact  as  to  what  I 
said.  Could  I  correct  It? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  controls 
the  time. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
the  same  gentleman  who  was  calling 
for  fairness?  I  only  have  2  minutes. 

The  fact  is  that  15  counties  certified 
their  votes  and  Mr.  McCloskey  was  the 
winner  by  72  votes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Republican  secretary  of  state 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
have  regular  order,  please?  I  did  not 
badger  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
when  he  was  stating  his  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  secretary  of 
state  waited  until  a  correction  was 
made  in  one  county  before  certifying. 
The  fact  further  is  that  he  certified 
before  the  recount  was  done. 


Another  fact,  is  that  in  the  Indiana 
State  Legislature  right  now  there  is  a 
contested  election,  and  in  that  contest- 
ed election  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  thrown  out  the  very  rules  on 
which  this  recount  relied  and  counted 
all  the  votes  and  seated  the  Republi- 
can by  a  majority  of  Republican  votes 
in  the  State  house  of  representatives. 

The  other  fact  is  about  Powell 
versus  McCormack.  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  I  am  sure  the  error  was  uninten- 
tional, but  Powell  versus  McCormack 
turned  on  whether  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  could  refuse  to  seat  a  person 
whose  votes  were  not  in  contest,  whose 
citizenship  of  the  State  from  which  he 
was  elected  was  not  in  contest,  and 
whose  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
for  7  years,  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution, was  not  in  controversy.  The 
controversy  was  whether  he  was  a 
good  guy  or  a  bad  guy,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Kouse  of 
Representatives  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  could  not  make  that  judgment, 
they  would  have  to  do  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  only  judgment  they 
could  make  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
would  be  who  got  the  most  votes  and 
whether  the  person  was  qualified  in 
the  other  two  respects  I  mentioned. 

Let  me  finally  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  have  been  disillusioned  today.  I  have 
always  had  a  profound  respect  for  my 
Republican  friends  and  their  cold  effi- 
ciency, if  nothing  else,  and  to  think 
that  they  would  have  to  disenfran- 
chise 5,000  of  my  fellow  Hoosiers  in 
order  for  their  man  to  win  by  only  400 
votes  is  disillusioning. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  to  take  the 
well  as  a  member  of  the  task  force 
charged  under  House  Resolution  1  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  election  ques- 
tion in  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

On  January  3,  a  prudent  person 
could  well  have  taken  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  and  said,  "Give  Indiana  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  let  them  recount, 
don't  seat  anyone  for  the  time  being." 
today  that  process  is  behind  us.  Indi- 
ana has  recounted.  Today  the  prudent 
choice  is  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  condi- 
tionally pending  the  outcome  of  the 
task  force's  investigation,  which  for 
me  will  be  guided  by  a  requirement 
that  the  political  chips  will  faU  where 
they  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  me,  my  personal  in- 
tegrity, this  Institution's  integrity  and 
my  oath  of  office  are  at  stake.  If  we 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  conditionally,  this 
House  loses  nothing.  Our  power  is  ab- 
solute in  this  area.  But  when  you  exer- 
cise absolute  power,  you  should  be  ab- 
solutely sure. 

By  voting  not  to  seat  today,  you  re- 
pudiate   Indiana's    recount    statutes; 


you  repudiate  the  citizens  of  Indiana, 
white  and  black.  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat, who  participated  in  that  re- 
count procedure;  you  condemn  them 
without  a  hearing;  you  reject  Indiana's 
efforts  as  unfair,  corrupt,  biased,  or 
prejudiced  without  letting  them 
present  their  case. 

This  is  what  the  task  force  is  sup- 
posed to  do  and  will  do.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  facts  in  an  orderly  forum 
under  an  orderly  process.  Would  you 
want  anjrthing  less  for  your  State  and 
your  people? 

If  you  know  that  the  election  and 
the  recount  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  was  so  flawed  by 
design  or  accident  as  to  be  repudiated 
now  on  this  floor,  then  vote  no  to  seat. 
But  if  you  do  not  know  with  absolute 
certainty,  if  you  think  that  an  orderly 
investigation  of  the  facts,  at  no  risk  to 
this  institution  and  its  powers,  is  the 
very  minimum  that  you  would  want 
for  your  State  and  your  iieople,  then 
you  must  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
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Seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  conditionally  and 
let  those  of  us  narrowly  charged  with 
the  awesome  duty  of  protecting  our 
free  and  fair  vote  do  so  in  a  forum 
where  everyone's  rights  can  be  fully 
exercised.  A  vote  to  seat  protects  all  of 
us.  A  vote  not  to  seat  puts  us  all  at  risk 
individually,  institutionally  and  consti- 
tutionally. When  you  vote,  ask  your- 
self, are  you  absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
outraged  by  the  disenfranchisement  of 
5.000  black  voters  In  Indiana  during 
the  Indiana  election  under  discussion 
today.  These  uncounted  votes  came 
from  three  to  four  election  precincts 
which  were  predominantly  black.  It  Is 
obvious  which  candidate  would  have 
gained  these  votes.  Thus.  It  is  equally 
obvious  which  party  was  responsible 
for  not  counting  them. 

I  believe  that  this  act  of  disenfran- 
chisement is  more  important  than 
even  the  final  disposition  of  the  House 
seat  in  question.  For  it  does  not  matter 
who  serves  in  Congress  if  all  the 
people  are  not  permitted  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote. 

I  tun  particularly  angered  by  the 
fact  that  black  votes  were  singled  out 
as  the  ones  that  did  not  count.  This 
has  happened  so  many  times  in  ovu* 
history— yet  I  refuse  to  accept  this  in- 
justice. 

At  best,  the  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory standards  applied  by  some  of 
the  15  counties  In  the  recount  were 
the  result  of  inadvertant  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  election  officials.  At  worst, 
they  are  a  blatant  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans  to  steal  the  elec- 
tion. 


If  House  Democrats  wanted  to  be 
partisan,  they  could  have  seated 
Prank  McCloskey  on  January  3  on  the 
basis  of  his  winning  margin  on  election 
night.  We  did  not  do  that.  Instead,  we 
referred  the  matter  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

In  doing  so.  the  House  has  simply 
fulfilled  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  judge  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  Meml)ers.  The 
House  is  not  imposing  any  additional 
qualifications  on  its  Members,  and  is 
therefore  in  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rulings  on  this  matter. 

Instead  by  referring  this  matter  to 
committee,  the  House  is  attempting  to 
make  certain  that  the  election  proce- 
dures were  fair  and  that  the  candidate 
receiving  the  most  votes  Is  seated.  I 
have  complete  faith  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  will  act 
with  speed  and  integrity  to  decide 
which  candidate  in  this  contested  elec- 
tion actually  received  the  most  votes. 

Have  we  returned  to  the  days  of  poll 
taxes,  property  requirements  for 
voting,  and  other  ruses  to  keep  the 
black  community's  voice  from  being 
heard?  Are  we  back  again  at  the  days 
of  Jim  Crow? 

No,  we  are  not  returning  to  the 
methods  of  the  past  but,  just  the 
same,  I  fear  we  are  going  back  to  the 
discrimination  that  has  so  colored 
voting  rights  in  this  Nation. 

Haven't  we  learned  that  we  cannot 
take  away  any  citizen's  vote  without 
threatening  every  citizen's  vote?  If  In- 
diana throws  out  black  votes  today, 
who  can  predict  what  State  will  throw 
out  the  votes  of  another  group  in  the 
next  election. 

This  is  truly  a  frightening  precedent 
that  the  vote  counters  in  Indiana  set 
back  on  November  6,  1984.  It  wlU  not 
go  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.  Black 
and  all  other  voters  wiU  not  be  disen- 
franchised for  anybody's  political  ad- 
vantage. 

Listening  to  this  debate,  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  this  unjust  attempt  to 
deny  Representative  McCloskey  his 
seat  in  Congress.  It  is  the  Republicans, 
not  the  Democrats,  who  are  distorting 
the  election  results  and  recount  proc- 
ess for  partisan  advantage. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
act  as  judges  rather  than  as  partisans 
In  this  case.  That  is  why  I  called  up 
Bob  Michel's  office  and  said,  "Send 
me  every  piece  of  information  you 
have  on  this  case  so  I  can  sit  as  a  judge 
rather  than  as  a  partisan." 

There  is  one  issue,  and  it  Is  not 
whether  we  should  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre 
permanently,  but  whether  we  should 
seat  him  temporarily,  and  I  under- 
stand that. 

It  is  my  judgment  we  ought  not  to. 
There  are  precedents  going  each  way. 
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precedents  where  we  have  seated  indi- 
viduals temporarily  and  where  we 
have  not. 

What  are  the  deciding  factors  in  this 
case  which  should  lead  us  not  to  seat 
him?  I  think  two. 

First  of  aU.  the  certification  in  ques- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with,  except 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  by  about  400 
votes  or  so,  came  after  this  House 
voted  to  give  jurisdiction  on  the  issue 
to  the  House  Administration  Conmiit- 
tee.  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
backtracking. 

Second,  it  is  the  nature  of  Indiana's 
law  and  practices.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  do  have  approxi- 
mately 15  different  standards.  Given 
the  conjunction  of  those  two  circum- 
stances that  we  already  assumed  Juris- 
diction prior  to  this  certification  and 
the  fact  that  they  used  15  different 
sets  of  standards  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  various  ballots  chosen,  we 
ought  not  to  seat  temporarily.  We 
ought  to  wait  until  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  judiciously  ren- 
ders its  final  nonpartisan  decision. 
•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority in  this  House  is  accustomed  to 
being  kicked  around  by  majority 
Democrats.  In  the  more  than  14  years 
I've  been  here,  that's  been  the  rule  in 
everything  we  do. 

Republicans  who  make  up  42  per- 
cent of  the  House  get  only  about  20 
percent  of  its  committee  staff.  The 
majority  Democrat  caucus  has  de- 
manded extraordinary  majorities  on 
all  committees.  At  one  time  they  re- 
quired a  2-to-l-plus-l  ratio  on  confer- 
ence committees.  That  meant  Republi- 
cans who  never  had  less  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  House  frequently  had  less 
than  25  percent  representation  on  con- 
ference conunlttees. 

This  session,  the  committee  ratios 
have  been  improved,  but  the  most  im- 
portant committees.  Ways  and  Means, 
Appropriations,  and  Rules  still  have 
indefensible,  distorted  committee 
ratios  designed  to  cheat  Republicans 
out  of  whatever  modest  victories  they 
have  won  in  the  last  election.  Yester- 
day the  minority  on  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  to  walk  out  of  committee 
to  dramatize  the  spiteful  2-to-l-plus-l 
ratio  on  subcommittees. 

Our  House  procedures  are  slanted  to 
keep  the  minority  suppressed.  Prob- 
ably alone  among  parliamentary 
bodies,  the  House  allows  its  commit- 
tees to  do  business  with  less  than  a  50- 
percent  quorum.  The  minority's  right 
to  demand  a  quorum  on  the  floor  has 
been  substantially  reduced. 

When  minority  amendments  to  ap- 
propriations bills  were  occasionally 
being  passed,  majority  E)emocrats 
made  such  amendments  out  of  order. 
When  other  Republican  amendments 
looked  attractive,  the  majority  used  its 
2-to-l-plus-l  majority  on  the  Rules 
Committee  to  pass  rules  foreclosing 
debate  and  limiting  amendments. 
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These  abuses  of  majority  control  are 
Just  the  way  things  are  here.  Most 
Democrats  don't  even  think  about  it. 
They  think  the  minority  was  created 
to  be  abused  by  the  majority.  They 
don't  think  of  their  conduct  as  abu- 
sive. They  think  it  is  the  natural 
order. 

Against  this  historical  background 
of  suppression  comes  the  Mclntyre 
case.  I  suspect  most  Members  don't 
know  much  about  it.  Democrats  who 
don't  understand  the  facts  and  funda- 
mentals did,  and  may  again,  simply 
blindly  follow  their  leadership  in  the 
mistaken  notion  that  this  is  Just  an- 
other opportunity  to  slap  down  the 
minority. 

But  this  isn't  Just  another  case.  It  is 
the  ultimate  abuse  of  representative 
government  in  our  Republic.  A 
member-elect  of  this  House,  duly  elect- 
ed and  certified  under  State  laws  of 
Indiana— then  duly  recertified  and 
reaffirmed  by  a  careful  recount  proc- 
ess under  a  recent  State  law— has  been 
denied  his  seat. 

His  constituents  have  been  abused 
and  insulted.  The  State  of  Indiana  has 
been  abused  and  insulted.  This  House 
has  been  degraded.  The  Constitution 
has  been  defiled. 

And  to  what  purpose?  Plain  and 
simple,  it  is  to  steal  an  election.  The 
purpose  is  to  take  unlawfully  a  seat  in 
Congress  from  a  Republican  who  won 
it,  so  that  the  seat  can  be  given  to  a 
Democrat  who  lost  the  election. 

On  January  3.  I  called  this  a  naked 
abuse  of  power  by  an  arrogant,  ruth- 
less majority.  After  the  completion  of 
the  recount,  the  majority  leader's 
motion  seems  to  make  that  description 
a  timid  one. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  That  was 
no  procedural  vote  on  January  3.  This 
is  no  simple  procedural  vote  today,  nor 
is  it  a  little  partisan  kick  at  the  minor- 
ity to  keep  it  from  acting  uppity.  It's  a 
supervote.  a  blockbuster. 

It's  a  vote  where  each  of  you  can 
sustain,  or  overturn,  an  atrocity,  a 
rape  of  our  fundamental  theory  of 
elective  government.  The  vote  on  Jan- 
uary 3  was  unprecedented.  The  new 
precedent  the  House  set  then  puts 
every  seat  in  every  State  where  the 
election  was  close  in  Jeopardy. 

That  vote  pitted  the  House  majority 
Democrats  against  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana, the  State  of  Indiana,  and  against 
the  very  foundations  of  this  Republic. 
The  people,  the  State,  and  the  Repub- 
lic lost. 

When  historians  write  about  this 
case,  it  will  probably  be  subtitled, 
"The  House  versus  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana." But.  after  this  precedent,  it 
could  be  any  State,  mine  or  yours.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  case  should  be 
titled,  "House  Democrats  versus  Elec- 
tive Government." 

On  January  3  I  gave  some  examples 
why  this  case  differed  markedly  from 
the  Roush  case.  I  repeat  them  now  for 


the  record:  First,  there  is  a  clear  cer- 
tificated winner  here;  second,  there  is 
no  question  about  who  won;  third, 
there  are  no  allegations  of  fraud; 
fourth,  there  has  been  no  contest  filed 
imder  our  PCEA;  fifth,  there  is  a 
modem  recount  law  and  it  has  af- 
firmed the  Mclntyre  victory;  sixth, 
the  House  now  has  a  PCEA. 

Derchler's  precedents  clearly  identi- 
fies the  Roush  case  (ch.  ft-16.2)  as  one 
where  a  certificate  of  election  was  con- 
tradicted. If  anyone  believes  the 
Roush  case  is  a  reasonable  precedent, 
it  can  only  mean  they  have  not  stud- 
ied either  case,  or  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  t>etween. 

No  amount  of  partisan  sophistry  can 
erode  the  fact  that  Congressman-elect 
Mclntyre  was  elected  on  November  6— 
that  he  received  an  election  certificat- 
ed from  the  State  of  Indiana— and 
that  he  should  be  seated.  No  other 
Member  of  this  House  has  been  denied 
a  seat  when  the  certification  process 
has  been  clear  and  unchallenged. 

Then  came  the  clincher.  On  Febru- 
ary 5  this  House  was  officially  notified 
that  a  recount,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  supervised  by  Judges 
in  each  of  the  15  counties,  conducted 
by  recount  commissioners  chosen  by 
the  courts,  has  been  completed.  The 
secretary  of  state  writes  that  the  re- 
count reaffirms  the  earlier  certifica- 
tion of  Congressman-elect  Mclntyre. 

During  the  debate  on  January  3. 
proponents  of  the  resolution  to  deny 
Mclntyre  his  seat,  said  the  situation 
was  confused  because  a  recount  was  in 
process.  I  wasn't  a  bit  confused.  But.  if 
any  other  Member  was.  there  ought  to 
t>e  no  need  for  confusion  now  after  the 
recount. 

Having  lost  the  election,  having  lost 
the  attempt  to  confuse  the  election 
result  by  claiming  victory  before  cor- 
rected county  returns  were  filed,  and 
having  lost  the  recount,  election  steal- 
ers are,  of  course,  still  trying  to  spread 
more  confusion. 

They  say  Republicans  controlled  and 
subverted  the  recount  in  nefarious 
ways.  That  doesn't  wash  because  the 
county  Judges  appoint  recount  com- 
missioners. In  Vanderburgh  County,  in 
which  most  changes  were  made  in  the 
recount,  and  in  which  McCIoskey 
forces  allege  shennanigans.  the  Demo- 
crat county  judge  selected  2  Demo- 
crats and  1  Republican  as  recount 
commissioners. 

The  most  aggressive  Democrat  com- 
missioner there  insisted  on  strict  com- 
pliance with  Indiana  law.  Hundreds  of 
ballots,  particularly  absentee  ballots 
for  Mclntyre,  were  declared  invalid 
without  a  peep  out  of  the  McCIoskey 
forces.  Later,  when  several  hundred 
ballots  in  black  precincts  were  invali- 
dated because  the  law  requires  punch 
card  ballots  to  carry  precinct  numbers, 
the  McCIoskey  forces  wailed  that  Re- 
publicans had  done  something  wrong. 


The  problem  here  is  that  everytlme 
:he  McCIoskey  crowd  cries  foul,  its  al- 
legations are  promptly  refuted,  but  it 
then  promptly  raises  another  specious 
complaint.  That's  ridiculous.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  not  on  Mclntyre. 
He  was  elected.  He  was  certified. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  loser. 
The  loser  has  only  blown  smoke.  He 
has  not  put  forward  convincing  proof 
that  the  Mclntyre  certificate  and  reaf- 
firmation is  flawed.  He  lost  first  in  the 
election,  then  in  court,  and  then  in  the 
recount.  The  only  place  he  can  win  is 
in  this  House,  and  only  then  if  the 
House  majority  Democrats  are  shame- 
less enough  to  declare  a  loser  the 
winner. 

The  district  court's  response  to 
McCIoskey  is  instructive  here.  The 
court  said  if  it  looked  at  all  the  county 
reports,  McCIoskey  loses.  If  it  looked 
at  the  Gibson  recount,  he  loses.  His 
remedy  lies  in  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act. 

E>espite  what  the  court  told  him. 
McCIoskey  did  not  file  a  contest  under 
that  act.  He  did  not  do  it  because  he 
had  no  case.  Instead,  he  is  now  trying 
to  frustrate  that  act  by  appealing  to 
his  friends  in  the  House  majority.  The 
only  way  he  can  succeed— through 
confusion. 

It's  hard  to  be  unemotional,  dispas- 
sionate, and  calm  while  being  mugged. 
If  I  sound  emotional,  it  is  because  I 
am.  This  is  not  garden  variety,  minor 
league  suppression  of  the  minority. 
This  is  not  nm-of-the-mill  partisan 
game  playing.  This  Is  murder. 

If  you  don't  understand  this  vote, 
please  find  someone  who  can  explain 
it  to  you.  Some  of  you  are  going  to  be 
terribly  embarrassed,  and  not  just  by 
the  lawsuits  that  will  Inevitably  follow 
a  vote  to  deny  again  the  seat  legally 
won  by  Richard  Mclntyre. 

Please  think  about  what  representa- 
tive government  means.  Then  vote  to 
seat  this  lawfully  elected  Congress- 
man.* 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  review- 
ing House  precedents,  I  went  back  to 
volume  one  of  Hinds'  Precedents 
which  was  published  in  1907.  There 
you  will  find  in  chapter  18  case  after 
case  after  case  in  which  the  precedent 
is  upheld,  and  I  quote,  that  "The 
House  admits  on  his  prima  facie  show- 
ing and  without  regard  to  final  right,  a 
Member-elect  from  a  recognized  con- 
stituency whose  credentials  are  in  due 
form  and  whose  qualifications  are  un- 
questioned." 

But  in  reading  over  those  earlier 
cases,  the  more  human  and  institu- 
tional aspect  of  this  precedent  was 
brought  home  in  the  debates  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Perhaps  the  most  compelling  case 
was  an  1871  challenge  in  which  some- 
one objected  to  the  seating  of  a  minor- 
ity party  Member,  even  though  his 
credentials  were  in  order.  A  Member 
of  the  majority  party.  Congressman 


Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  who  served 
on  the  elections  committee,  rose  in  the 
well  to  defend  the  temporary  right  of 
his  challenged  minority  party  Member 
to  a  seat.  To  quote  from  Congressman 
Dawes'  remarks: 

Sir.  I.  as  the  organ  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections  for  twelve  years,  have  time  and 
again  so  sUted  .  .  .  that  the  certificate  of  a 
Member,  where  there  was  no  allegation 
against  his  eUglbUity.  of  his  lack  of  loyalty, 
or  other  ineligibility,  entitled  him  to  l>e 
sworn  in. 

Mr.  E>awes  went  on.  and  again  I 
quote: 

It  has  been  the  struggle  during  all  these 
disturbed  times  of  that  Conunittee  on  Elec- 
tions to  hold  to  the  precedents  and  to  the 
law  against  passion  and  against  prejudice,  so 
that  if  the  party  should  ever  fall  Into  a  mi- 
nority, they  should  have  no  precedent  of 
their  own  making  to  be  brought  up  against 
them  to  their  own  great  injury. 

My  colleagues,  what  are  we  doing 
here?  What  about  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  to  have  a  represenU- 
tive  in  the  body?  Where  will  it  end? 
Will  winners  of  close  elections  sum- 
marily not  be  seated  if  he  or  she  is  of 
the  wrong  party?  Will  it  eventuaUy 
extend  to  positions  taken  in  cam- 
paigns, or  primary  results?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  wrong  not  to  seat  Congress- 
man-elect Mclntyre. 

And  Mr.  Dawes  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  l)eseeching  his  majority 
party  colleagues,  and  I  qoute: 

Now,  with  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  with 
everything  to  be  lost,  by  the  precedent  now 
sought  to  be  established,  I  entreat  the 
House  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule. 

Mr.  Dawes  prevailed  in  that  instance 
as  the  House  voted  42-147  against  the 
motion  not  to  seat  the  challenged 
Member.* 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
2V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

GKIfKHAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  item  of  business  present- 
ly under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FRENZEL.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  time  to  do  everything. 
First  let  us  talk  about  the  5.000  invali- 
dated votes  that  Republicans  stole;  96 
percent  of  the  Invalidated  votes  in  the 
recount  were  done  by  a  recount  com- 
mission appointed  with  2-to-l  Demo- 
crats, by  a  Democrat  Judge,  hardly  a 
Republican  shenanigan. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] that  there  are  different  rules,  of 
course  there  are  different  rules.  If  the 


gentleman  knew  his  own  State  law  he 
would  know  they  have  rules  for  paper 
ballots,  punchcards,  and  machines.  Six 
counties  were  on  punchcards.  six  were 
on  machines,  and  three  on  paper  bal- 
lots. Of  course  they  were  different. 

With  respect  to  the  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  black  voters,  the  Judge,  the 
Democrat  judge,  instructed  the  2-to-l 
recount  conunissioners  on  Indiana  law 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  related  to  it. 

Punchcards.  when  they  do  not  have 
anything  on  them  other  than  a  punch 
in  Indiana  have  got  to  be  thrown  out. 
That  law  was  followed  scrupulously. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  all  these 
items  are  smoke  being  blown  over  the 
problem  by  the  McCIoskey  forces. 
Mclntyre  has  no  burden  of  proof.  He 
won.  McCIoskey  has  the  burden  of 
proof.  He  lost  the  election.  He  lost  In 
district  court  and  he  lost  the  recoimt. 
The  only  way  McCIoskey  can  win  Is  if 
he  confuses  his  cronies  so  that  they 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  and  vote  him 
into  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  procedural  vote.  It  is 
not  a  vote  on  the  Integrity  of  any  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  the  usual  political 
squabble.  It  is  not  Just  Democrats 
picking  on  Republicans  so  the  sup- 
pressed minority  will  not  get  uppity. 

This  is  a  blockbuster  vote.  This  is 
murder.  This  is  a  rape  of  a  sjrstem. 
The  issue  is  the  ultimate  abuse  of  rep- 
resentative government.  We  have  an 
elected,  certified  Member. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman.  Was  he 
making  a  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
probably  understand,  as  does  the  gen- 
tleman, what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  doing.  He  was  questioning 
whether  the  words  should  be  taken 
down  or  not.  But  no  point  of  order  was 
made. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
continue. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  Speaker  if  I  might  get  an  ap- 
propriate amount  of  time  extra,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  did? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
continue. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
If  I  may  continue. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  are  not  taken 
out  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  elect- 
ed certified  Member  of  Congress  whose 
certification  has  been  reaffirmed  by  a 
recount  under  the  appropriate  State 
law  has  been  voted  once  in  an  atrocity 
perpetrated  by  this  House  not  to  take 
the  seat  which  he  himself  won.  If  we 
reaffirm  that  outrage  today  we  are 
bringing  further  shame  upon  the 
House. 
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I  would  ask,  I  would  beg.  I  would  im- 
plore every  Member  of  the  House  to 
look  at  the  facts.  Forget  about  your 
partisan  inclinations.  Think  about 
what  representative  government 
means  to  you.  Think  about  what  your 
constituents  think  when  they  cast  a 
vote  for  you  or  for  your  opponent  in 
an  election. 

Having  completed  that  meditation,  I 
would  respectfully  request  and  suggest 
that  every  Meml)er  of  this  House  vote 
down  the  motion  to  refer  and  to  vote 
to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  the  rightful 
winner  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
election. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frsn- 
zel]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  veritable  rhetorical  orgy  at- 
tempting to  portray  what  is  being 
done  here  today  and  what  was  done  on 
January  3  as  the  theft  of  an  election 
or  as  some  surreptitious  attempt  to 
seat  a  Democrat  because  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. Let  us  get  it  real  clear. 

We  are  not  trying  to  seat  anybody 
today.  We  are  trying  to  allow  the  or- 
derly procedures  of  the  House  to  be 
followed.  This  House  voted  on  Janu- 
ary 3  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  so  referred. 

Now,  lest  anybody  think  that  com- 
mittee, which  has  an  unblemished 
record  for  nonpartisanship,  plans  any 
delays  in  its  findings,  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  or  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  give  us  assurances  that  it  in- 
tends to  act  and  report  back  if  possible 
within  45  days. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  do. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  an  earlier 
statement  I  have  instructed  this  task 
force  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
toward  a  resolution  of  this  unfortu- 
nate situation.  As  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  I  have  already  consulted 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  our  colleague,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  task  force,  and  I  have 
asked  him  not  only  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  toward  a  resolution  of  this 
problem,  but  to  complete  its  work 
within  45  days  on  or  before  April  30. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  rise? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ready yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  is  chairman  of  the  task 
force  investigating  this  election  con- 
test. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  kindly  stand  at 
the  microphone  and  be  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  had  not  intended 
to  speak  on  this  issue  because  I  have 
the  responsibility  on  the  task  force  to 
look  at  this  issue.  I  consider  this  one 
of  the  most  serious  responsibilities 
that  I  have  assumed  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  this  institution. 

It  is  my  approach  that  this  matter 
will  he  handled  expeditiously  and  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  because  we  do  have  to 
set  common  procedures  and  determine 
the  vote. 

I  am  in  concurrence  with  the  chair- 
man and  have  indicated  to  the  chair- 
man that  it  is  our  intent  that  within 
45  days  to  attempt  to  report  back  to 
the  House,  assuming  that  we  have  co- 
operation within  the  task  force. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  address 
myself  in  the  few  remaining  moments 
to  the  questions  that  have  l)een  raised. 

First  is  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  that  somehow  we  are 
breaking  precedent.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  true.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  refused  to  seat  either  claimant, 
notwithstanding  the  possession  by  one 
of  a  certificate. 

In  1961.  in  the  contest  between 
Roush  and  Chambers,  it  was  stated 
clearly  on  the  House  floor  by  the  then 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Halleck  from  In- 
diana, that  Mr.  Chambers  has  a  certif- 
icate of  election  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  should  be  seated.  In  that 
case  the  House  wisely  chose  to  seat 
neither  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Roush. 
and  pursuant  to  the  inquiry  and  the 
counting  of  all  of  the  votes.  Mr.  Roush 
was  declared  the  due  winner. 

Citing  Deschler's  Precedents: 

Thus  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1 
automatically  nullified  the  certificate  of 
election  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana. 

Further  citing  Deschler's  Prece- 
dents, and  I  think  this  is  vital: 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives 
generally  follows  State  law  and  the  rulings 
of  State  courts  In  resolving  election  con- 
tests, this  Is  not  necessarily  so  with  respect 
to  the  validity  of  ballots  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  voter  Is  clear  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  fraud. 

What  is  at  issue  here  today  is  the  in- 
sistence of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  that  all  ballots  of  all  quali- 


fied voters— Republican.  Democrat,  or 
what  have  you— shall  be  counted. 
That  is  a  sacred  right. 

This  is  an  unusual  case.  More  than 
5.000  voters  were  systematically  disen- 
franchised upon  often  flimsy 
technicalities.  Now.  is  it  not  important 
that  those  5.000  voters  shall  have 
their  ballots  counted?  I  do  not  know 
who  the  winner  will  be.  I  do  not  think 
members  of  the  committee  know  who 
the  winner  will  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
VAifOER  Jagt]  has  asserted  that  if  all 
of  the  ballots  are  counted  then  Mr. 
Mclntyre  will  be  the  wirmer.  If  that  is 
the  case,  so  be  it.  But  let  us  have  the 
ballots  counted.  That  is  the  most 
sacred  thing  available  in  this  democra- 
cy of  ours. 

Let  me  cite  some  more  precedents 
from  law.  the  very  State  of  Indiana 
itself.  The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  a  precinct  clerk's  initials  do 
not  need  to  be  inscribed  on  a  ballot: 
yet  many  of  these  imcounted  ballots 
were  disallowed  on  that  ground.  The 
Indiana  State  Legislature,  acting  very 
recently,  overruled  an  earlier  local 
election  commission  ruling  in  another 
contest.  The  legislature  held  that 
strict  adherence  to  this  requirement 
was  unfair  to  the  voters. 

These  people  have  been  disenfran- 
chised through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  recite  the 
precedent  in  Moss  versus  Rhea,  which 
held  in  another  case  that  the  failiu-e 
of  the  clerks  to  initial  the  ballots  was 
a  mistake  of  which  the  voter  himself 
was  not  a  participant,  and  that  the 
ballots  should  be  counted. 

Further,  from  McCrary.  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Elections.  1897: 

Acts  of  election  officials  are  merely  direc- 
tory and  the  voter  will  not  be  disenfran- 
chised for  failure  of  these  officials  to  per- 
form their  duty. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  Taylor  versus 
England.  6  Cannon's  Precedents,  and 
this  is  a  critical  case: 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
consider  Itself  obligated  to  follow  the  dras- 
tic sUtute  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia, 

another  instance  of  another  State. 

under  the  provisions  of  which  all  ballots  not 
personally  signed  by  the  clerics  of  election  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  manner  pre- 
scribed had  been  rejected,  but  should  retain 
the  discretionary  right  to  follow  the  rules  of 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  clear  intention 
of  the  voter. 

That  is  what  is  sacred.  That  is  what 
is  at  issue.  The  intent  of  the  voter,  and 
his  or  her  right  to  he  counted. 

If  we  declare  a  wirmer  today  before 
those  votes  have  been  counted,  then 
we  will  be  ratifying  decisions  which 
disenfranchised  more  the  5,000  Indi- 
ana voters. 

No  question  has  been  raised  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  discern,  but  that  those 
voters  were  qualified  voters.  No  ques- 
tion has  arisen  alleging  fraud.  The 


voters  came  to  the  polls.  They  voted. 
Thousands  of  their  votes  were  disal- 
lowed. That  is  the  question  which  re- 
quires a  committee  investigation  and 
findings. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
refer. 

PARLIAMENTARY  IMQOIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
quiry is  will  the  Speaker  protect  my 
request  to  strike  the  intrusion  into  my 
discussion  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  under  Deschler's  Prece- 
dents, and  this  is  volume  8,  section 
24.65.  which  says  that— 

A  Member  desiring  to  interrupt  another  in 
debate  should  address  the  Chair  for  permis- 
sion. If  the  Member  having  the  floor  de- 
clines to  yield,  he  may  strike  from  the 
record. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  to  the  remarks 
of   the   gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr. 
Wright],  which  were  not  a  point  of 
order  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frewzel] 
had  the  time  and  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  will  not  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
refer. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wright  moves  to  refer  the  resolution 
to  the  Conrmiittee  on  House  Administration. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  refer  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  221.  nays 
180,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  9] 
YEAS-221 


Ackerman 

Bevill 

Byron 

Add&bbo 

BlasRl 

Carper 

Alexander 

Boggs 

Can- 

Anderson 

Boner  (TN) 

Chappell 

Andrews 

Bonlor(MI) 

Coelho 

Annunzlo 

Bonker 

Coleman  (TX) 

Anthony 

Borekl 

CoUins 

Afpln 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Atkins 

Boxer 

Cooper 

AuColn 

Breaux 

Coyne 

Barnes 

Brooks 

Crockett 

Bedell 

Brown  (CA) 

Daniel 

Beilenson 

Bruce 

Darden 

Bennett 

Burton  (CA)    ' 

Daschle 

Berman 

Bustamante 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Kastenmeler 

Robinson 

Dicks 

Kennelly 

Rodtno 

Dlngell 

Kildee 

Roe 

Dixon 

Kleczka 

Roemer 

Donnelly 

Kolter 

Row 

DorBan(ND) 

Kostmayer 

Rost^nkowskl 

Dowdy 

LaFalce 

Rowland  (OA) 

Downey 

Lantos 

Roybal 

Durbin 

Leath  (TX) 

Russo 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

DyinaUy 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

Dyson 

Leland 

Scheuer 

RrkarKOH) 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Ed«ar 

Levlne(CA) 

Schumer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Selberllng 

English 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sharp 

Erdreich 

Luken 

Shelby 

Evans (IL) 

LuruUne 

Slkonki 

PaaoeU 

MarKay 

SisUky 

Fazio 

Manton 

Slattery 

FUppo 

Markey 

Smith  (FL) 

Plorlo 

Martinez 

Smith  (lA) 

Foley 

Mat«ul 

Solan 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Spratt 

POrd(TN) 

McCurdy 

St  Germain 

Fowler 

McHugh 

Staggers 

Frank 

Mica 

Stalllngs 

Frost 

Mlkulskl 

Stark 

Fuqua 

Miller  (CA) 

Stratton 

Oarcia 

MlneU 

Studds 

Gaydos 

MltcheU 

Swift 

Geidenson 

MoUohan 

Synar 

Gephardt 

TaUon 

Gibbons 

Moody 

Tauzln 

Gllckman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Gonzalee 

Btrazek 

Torres 

Gordon 

Murphy 

TorriceUI 

Gray  (U.) 

Murtha 

Towns 

Gray  (PA) 

Natj^her 

Trmf  leant 

Guarini 

Neal 

Udall 

Hall  (OH) 

Nelson 

Vento 

HamUton 

Nowak 

VIscloaky 

Hatcher 

Dakar 

Volkmer 

Hawkins 

Obentar 

Walgren 

Hayes 

Obey 

WaUlns 

Hefner 

OUn 

Weaver 

Hertel 

Ortis 

Weiss 

Howard 

Owens 

Wheat 

Hoyer 

Pease 

WbiUey 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Whltten 

Huckaby 

Pepper 

WlUlams 

Hughes 

Perkins 

WIrth 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Wise 

Jacobs 

Price 

Wolpe 

Jenkins 

Rahall 

Wright 

Jones  (NO 

Range! 

Wyden 

Jones  (TN) 

Ray 

Yates 

Kanjorskl 

Reid 

Yatron 

Kaptur 

Richardson 
NAYS-I80 

Applegate 

Davis 

BUer 

Archer 

DeLay 

Hillla 

Armey 

DeWlne 

Hott 

Badham 

Dickinson 

Hopkins 

Bartlett 

DloOuardl 

Hunter 

Barton 

Doman(CA) 

Hyde 

Batrman 

Dreler 

Ireland 

BenUey 

Duncan 

Jeffords 

Bereuter 

Frtert  (NY) 

Johnson 

BUlrmUa 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kaslch 

BUley 

Emerson 

Kemp 

Boehlert 

Evans  (LA) 

Klndnen 

Boulter 

FaweU 

Kolbe 

Broomlleld 

Fiedler 

Kramer 

Brown  (CO) 

Fields 

Lagomaralno 

Broyhlll 

Fish 

Latu 

Burton  (IN) 

Franklin 

Leach  (lA) 

CaUahan 

Frenael 

Lent 

Campbell 

OaUo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Carney 

Gekas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Chandler 

Oilman 

Lightfoot 

Chappie 

Ooodllng 

Livingston 

Cheney 

Oradlson 

LoefHer 

Coats 

Green 

Lott 

Cobey 

Oregg 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coble 

Orotberg 

Lujan 

Coleman  (MO)     Ounderaon 

Lungren 

Combest 

HaU.  Ralph 

Mack 

Conte 

HaU.Sam 

Madlgan 

Coughlln 

Hammerachmldt  Marlenee 

Craig 

Hansen 

Martin  (IL) 

Crane 

Hartnett 

Martin  (NY) 

Dannemeyer 

Hendon 

Mazaoli 

Daub 

Henry 

McCain 

MrCandlesa 

Regula 

Snowe 

McCollum 

Ridge 

Snyder 

McDade 

RInaldo 

Solomon 

McEwen 

Rltter 

Spence 

McOrath 

Roberts 

Stangeland 

McKeman 

Stenholm 

McMillan 

Roth 

Strang 

Meyers 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stump 

Michel 

Rudd 

Sundqulst 

MUler  (OH) 

Saxton 

Sweeney 

Miller  (WA) 

Schaefer 

Swlndall 

MoUnarl 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Monson 

Schuette 

Taylor 

Moore 

Schulze 

Thomas  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Senaenbreiuier 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers 

Shaw 

Vucanovlch 

Nlelnn 

Shumway 

Walker 

O'Brien 

Shuster 

Weber 

Oxley 

SlUander 

Whitehurst 

Packard 

Skeen 

Whlttaker 

Parris 

Slaughter 

Wolf 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NE) 

WorUey 

Petri 

Smith  (NH) 

Wylle 

Porter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (AK) 

PuraeU 

Smith.  Denny 

Young  (FL) 

QuiUen 

Smith.  Robert 

Zschau 
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Akaka 

Early 

Morrison  (WA) 

Barnard 

Felghan 

Nichols 

Bates 

FDglietU 

Roukema 

Boland 

Gingrich 

Skelton 

Boaoo 

Heftel 

Stoka 

Bryant 

HorUm 

Trailer 

Clay 

Jones  (OK) 

Valentine 

CUncer 

Uplnski 

Waxman 

Courter 

McKinney 

Wilson 

de  laGaiza 

Moakley 

Young  (MO) 

D  1300 

Mr.  REGULA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIGNAL 
MEMBERS  OP  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
6(f),  rule  X.  and  clause  1.  rule  XLVIII, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee   on    Intelligence,    the    following 
Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Stump  of  Arizona; 
Mr.  Irelawi)  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Cheney  of  Wyoming; 
Mr.  LrviNGSTOH  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  McEwEN  of  Ohio. 


OMNIBUS  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

(Mr.  STUMP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  the  Omnibus  Intelli- 
gence and  Security  Improvements  Act, 
a  bill  to  improve  our  ability  to  conduct 
intelligence  activities  and  to  protect 
national  security  secrets.  The  bill  con- 
sists of  10  titles,  each  making  specific 
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changes  in  the  law  to  improve  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Reagan.  Congress 
has  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
enacting  legislation  to  improve  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  including  the  In- 
telligence Agency  Information  Act.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  intelli- 
gence agencies  were  enacted,  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  security  and  effi- 
ciency of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 
The  Congress  has  also  approved  sub- 
stantial increases  in  funds  requested 
by  the  President  for  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  activities. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished, 
but  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Congress  must  act  to  improve 
even  further  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  ensure  its  security,  consistent, 
as  always,  with  our  fundamental  be- 
liefs and  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  the 
Omnibus  Intelligence  and  Security  Im- 
provements Act  as  the  first  step,  by 
this  Congress,  toward  building  on  the 
improvements  made  in  our  Nation's  se- 
curity over  recent  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  bill  carefully, 
and  to  support  its  enactment. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

OMINBDS  IlfTKLUCElfCE  AND  SECUKITT 

iMFROVEMEirr  Act— SirifMASY 

Title  I— RSCUIUtING  IlfTELLICKHCE 
ADTRORIZATION  PKOVISIONS  CODinCATIOH  ACI 

Title  I  of  the  bill  codifies  as  permanent 
law  a  provision  which  has  been  included  in 
past  fiscal  years  in  the  Intelligence  authori- 
zation acts.  The  provision  ensures  notifica- 
tion to  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
of  expenditures  by  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
in  excess  of  program  authorizations.  Placing 
the  provision  permanently  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  avoids  the  potential 
problem  of  lapse  of  the  provision  between 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  and  the  enactment 
of  an  intelligence  authorization  act  for  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

TTTLE  II— IirmXIGEHCE  OR  LAW  ENTORCXlfKlfT 
OErZNSE  PRETRIAL  HOTlFICATIOl*  ACT 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  require  a  de- 
fendant to  give  notice  prior  to  trial  if  he  in- 
tends to  claim  in  his  defense  that  he  was,  or 
believed  he  was,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  feder- 
al law  enforcement  or  Intelligence  agency  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  offense.  In  recent 
years,  the  number  of  cases  In  which  defend- 
ants have  falsely  claimed  at  trial  to  have 
been  worlcing  secretly  for  a  U.S.  intelligence 
or  law  enforcement  agency  has  increased 
dramatically.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  element  of  surprise  and  allow  for  a 
full  and  fair  trial  of  such  claims. 

TITLE  III— FOREIGN  COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
INVESTIGATION  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Title  III  of  the  bill  will  improve  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  itself  against 
espionage  by  the  agents  of  hostile  foreign 
powers.  Title  III  amends  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  to  Improve  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  access  to  bank 
records  for  counterintelligence  investiga- 
tions. Title  III  also  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  give  the  FBI  access  to  the 
tax  return  and  return  information  of  agents 
of  foreign  powers.  Finally,  Title  III  amends 


the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
to  ensure  that  travel  within  the  United 
States  by  foreign  diplomatic  personnel  to 
high  technology  areas  Is  clearly  consistent 
with  U.S.  national  security. 

TITLE  rv— rSDERAL  EMPLOYEE  tTNAimiORIZED 
DISCLOSURE  OF  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION  ACT 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  amends  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  esUblish  as  a  federal 
crime  the  intentional  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  classified  information  by  a  federal 
employee.  Currently,  such  disclosures  are 
per  »e  criminal  offenses  only  if  the  classified 
information  concerns  communications  intel- 
ligence and  cryptographic  Information,  the 
Identities  of  covert  U.S.  intelligence  agent*, 
or  atomic  energy  restricted  data.  Title  VI 
will  establish  criminal  penalties  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  the  other  types  of  in- 
formation whose  disclosure  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  damage  to  the  national 
security.  By  virtue  of  Title  VI,  disclosure  of 
U.S.  national  security  secrets  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel, who  have  voluntarily  assumed  pocl- 
tions  of  high  national  trust,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  POLTGRATB  AND 
PRErnBLICATION  REVIEW  LIMITATION  ACT 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would  regulate  the  uae 
of  polygraph  examinations  and  prepubllca- 
tion  review  requirements  by  the  United 
States  government  with  respect  to  federal 
employees.  The  legislation  restricts  substan- 
tially the  use  of  these  security  techniques, 
while  carefully  preserving  their  use  in  sensi- 
tive intelligence,  security  and  special  access 
programs  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  in 
law  enforcement  investigations. 

TITLK  VI— ESPIONAGE  AND  TREASON  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  amends  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  to  implement  the  existing 
death  penalty  provisions  of  statutes  punish- 
ing espionage  and  treason.  In  1972,  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  the  application  of 
the  death  penalty  because  of  the  way  In 
which  it  was  appUed.  Title  VI  of  the  bill  will 
provide  constitutional  procedures  to  permit 
imposition  of  the  death  sentence  in  appro- 
priate cases  for  espionage  and  treason. 

Title  VI  provides  for  a  separate  sentencing 
hearing,  after  conviction  for  espionage  or 
treason,  to  determine  whether  to  impose  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  Jury.  or.  if  the  de- 
fendant and  the  government  so  agree,  the 
Judge,  will  consider  a  number  of  mitigating 
and  aggravating  factors  to  determine 
whether,  in  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  death  sentence  is 
warranted.  Title  VI  also  provides  expedited 
procedures  for  appellate  court  review  of  a 
sentence  of  death. 

TTTLB  VII— FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  BOTTRCE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  amends  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
the  President  to  naturalize  a  maximum  of 
five  persons  per  year  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  CIA  Act  because 
of  their  critical  contributions  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Title  VII  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  use  the  potential  for 
U.S.  citizenship  as  a  strong  Inducement  to 
highly  placed  individuals  in  hostile  foreign 
countries  to  become  U.S.  Intelligence 
sources. 

TITLE  VIII— INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION-RELATED  AMENDMENTS 

Title  VIII  Of  the  bill  amends  the  existing 
provision  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 


Code  which  terminates  the  federal  annuity 
benefits  of  a  federal  employee  convicted  of 
certain  national  security  crimes.  Title  VlII 
would  include  offenses  under  section  601  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
prohibits  disclosure  of  the  Identities  of 
covert  U.S.  Intelligence  agents,  among  those 
annuity-disqualifying  crimes. 

Title  VIII  also  amends  chapter  119  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which,  among 
other  things,  provides  for  court  orders  for 
interception  of  wire  and  oral  communica- 
tions in  investigations  of  certain  national  se- 
curity crimes.  Title  vn  would  include  of- 
fenses under  section  001  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  which  prohibtU  disclo- 
sure of  the  identities  of  coven  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agents,  among  those  crimes  for  which 
such  interception  orders  could  be  obtained. 

TITLE  IX— FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE 
SURVEILLANCE  AMENDMENTS 

Title  IX  amends  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (FISA)  to  extend 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  forty-eight  hours 
the  period  during  which  emergency  foreign 
intelligence  electronic  surveillances  may  be 
conducted  on  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Title  tX  also  amends  the  FISA  to 
permit  retention  and  dissemination  of  com- 
munications constituting  threats  of  death  or 
serious  bodily  harm  incidentally  overheard 
while  conducting  electronic  testing,  training 
or  security  countermeasures  in  accordance 
with  the  FISA.  FinaUy,  Title  IX  clarifies 
the  relationship  between  the  authority  of 
the  government  to  conduct  law  enforcement 
surveillances  under  chapter  119  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  and  iU  authority  to 
conduct  foreign  intelligence  electronic  sur- 
veillances under  the  FISA,  by  making  clear 
that  the  government  may  proceed  under 
either  authority  when  both  apply. 

TnXJC  X— CONGRESSIONAL  SBCUXITT  SURVEY 
ACT 

Title  X  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  personnel,  physical,  document 
and  communications  security  programs  re- 
lating to  classified  information  possessed  by 
the  legislative  branch.  Title  IX  requires  the 
Director  of  the  F^I  to  conduct  the  survey 
under  the  guidance  of  congressional  leader- 
ship and  to  report  to  the  leadership  by  Jan- 
uary 3,  1986  with  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement of  the  security  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  legislative  branch. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  February  7. 
1985.  or  Friday,  February  8,  1985,  pursuant 
to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  February  18.  1985. 
and  that  when  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  7, 
1985.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock 
meridian  on  Tuesday,  February  19.  1985.  or 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  their  respective  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 


Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Joint- 
ly after  consuiutlon  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  respectively, 
to  reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  is 
concurred  in.  There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION   OP   REPRESENTATIVE 
GRADISON  OP  OHIO  AND  REP- 
RESENTATIVE MOORE  OF  LOU- 
ISIANA     TO     THE     COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  conference.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
53)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
KiLDEE].  The  Clerk  will  report  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  53 
Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers l>e,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives: 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  WOUs  D. 
Oradison,  Jr.,  of  Ohio  (to  rank  below  Ms. 
Fiedler  of  California)  and  W.  Henson  Moore 
of  Louisiana  (to  rank  below  Mr.  Ooodllng  of 
Pennsylvania). 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT     RESIGNATIONS,     AND 
TO       APPOINT      COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS,       AND      COMMITTEES 
AUTHORIZED    BY    LAW    OR    BY 
THE    HOUSE,    NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that,     notwith- 
standing   any    adjournment    of    the 
House    until    Tuesday,    February    19, 
1985,   the   Speaker  be   authorized  to 
accept    resignations,    and    to    appoint 
commissions,  l)oards.  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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OBSERVERS  TO  THE  START 
TALKS 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Speaker  has  named  the  Democratic 
House  Members  who  will  be  observers 
at  the  START  talks  in  Geneva. 

I'm  prepared  to  name  the  House  Re- 
publicans who  will  be  members  of  that 
observation  team. 

But  t>efore  I  do.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  President 
Reagan  on  his  masterful  handling  of 
the  arms  control  situation. 

President  Reagan  has  gone  about 
this  delicate  task  in  exactly  the  right 
way.  If  he  had  listened  to  some  of  his 
critics,  he  would  have  made  conces- 
sions to  the  Soviets  hoping  to  get  the 
Soviets  back  to  the  table  after  they 
walked  away. 

But  he  knew  concessions  are  seen  by 
the  Soviets  as  weakness.  So  he  quite 
wisely  refrained  from  panicking  and 
making  unilateral  concessions. 

The  President  did  not  back  off  em- 
placing  Pershing  missiles  in  Ehirope  to 
counter  the  Soviet  SS-20's.  But  he 
didn't  close  the  door  to  further  negoti- 
ations. 

The  President's  approach  to  arms 
control  has  been  one  of  the  major  dip- 
lomatic success  stories  in  post-war  his- 
tory. 

The  Soviet  Union  walked  from  the 
table  vowing  never  to  return. 

They  have  returned.  They  are  final- 
ly ready  to  seriously  talk. 

Only  President  Reagan's  combina- 
tion of  firmness  and  flexibility  could 
have  brought  these  talks  to  this  stage. 
It  is  high  time  his  critics  publicly 
admit  that  his  overall  performance  in 
this  area  has  been  excellent. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  now  name 
the  Republican  Members  to  the 
Geneva  observation  team: 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOicriEU)].  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LoTT].  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr,  Laoomab- 
siifo],  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CoLXMAH],  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CotTPTXR], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRifAM]. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  20,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  February 
19,  1985,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday.  February  20,  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DECA  WEEK 
Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

ujianlmous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  36)  to  designate  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1985.  through  February  16, 
1986,  as  "National  DECA  Week,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk   read   the   title   of   the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services,  for  his  assistance 
in  bringing  this  commemorative  meas- 
ure to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  support  the  passage  of  ^nate 
Joint  Resolution  36,  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  10-16.  1985.  as  'Na- 
tional DECA  Week". 

DECA,  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  are  found  in  each  of 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  superb  work 
done  by  U¥X:A  with  thousands  of 
young  people  throughout  the  country 
richly  deserves  this  recognition.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  offer  this  resolution  in 
the  House,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  DECA  is 
making  an  indispensable  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  our  educational 
system  through  the  example  they  pro- 
vide in  vocational  understanding,  civic 
consciousness,  social  intelligence,  and 
leadership  development.  Through  pro- 
fessional conferences,  chapter  activi- 
ties, school  improvement  projects,  and 
support  of  community  activities, 
DECA  strives  to  ensure  that  America 
will  continue  to  have  entrepreneurs 
and  business  persons  in  community 
leadership  positions. 

As  a  member  of  the  DECA  congres- 
sional advisory  board,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support 
of  this  measure  as  cosponsors  and  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  assistance 
in  expediting  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  not  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  36 
Whereas    members    of    the    Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  are  playing  an 
outstanding    role    in    assuring    the    future 
progress  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  in  our  complex  society 
that  young  people  trained  in  the  field  of 
marketing  and  distribution  to  fill  the  in- 
creased demand  for  such  people: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America,  are  young  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  students  who  are 
preparing  for  careers  in  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  intense  interest  shown  by 
such  members  is  an  assurance  that  the  busi- 
ness world  will  grow  and  improve:  and 

Whereas  marketing  and  distributive  edu- 
cation has  provided  the  valuable  service  of 
developing  leadership,  encouraging  coopera- 
tion, promoting  good  citizenship,  teaching 
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current  information,  and  inspiring  patriot- 
ism among  its  members:  Now.  therefore.  l)e 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  weelt  of 
February  10.  1985.  through  February  16. 
1985.  is  designated  as  National  DECA 
Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ot>- 
serve  such  weeic  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  OCCU- 
PANT RESTRAINT  INFORMA- 
TION PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  many  of  my  colleagues  know. 
Transportation  Secretary  Dole  issued 
a  new  automobile  passive  restraint 
regulation  last  July.  That  rule  re- 
quires automakers  to  install  airbags, 
automatic  seatbelts.  or  crash  proof  in- 
teriors in  newly  manufactured  cars  ac- 
cording to  a  phased  schedule  begin- 
ning in  1986.  However,  Secretary  Dole 
left  a  major  loophole  in  this  require- 
ment. If  States  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  population  pass 
mandatory  seatbelt  use  laws  by  April 
1,  1989.  this  rule  would  be  automati- 
cally rescinded.  That  loophole  is  very 
controversial  in  the  highway  safety 
community  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
congressional  and  judicial  review. 

Another  important  feature  of  Secre- 
tary Dole's  decision,  with  which  I  am 
most  directly  concerned  as  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  is  a  proposal  to  spend 
$80  million  over  4  years  for  a  national 
program  "to  encourage  safety  belt  use 
and  mandatory  usage  laws".  This  sig- 
nificant new  program  was  announced 
along  with  the  new  rule  in  July,  5 
months  after  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  was  submitted,  and  2  months 
after  appropriation  hearings  on  that 
budget  were  concluded. 

However,  in  view  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  such  a  program.  $10  million 
was  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
continuing  resolution.  The  continuing 


resolution  conferees  agreed  that  this 
appropriation  was  not  to  be  construed 
as  giving  the  congressional  go-ahead 
for  this  program.  Its  purpose  was 
simply  to  allow  the  Department  to 
proceed  in  developing  the  necessary 
program  plans  and  justifications  and 
to  allow  the  Department  to  begin  this 
program  expeditiously  if  congressional 
approval  was  ultimately  granted.  Spe- 
cifically, the  conferees  required  that 
no  more  than  $2.5  million  of  the  $10 
million  could  be  obligated  prior  to  fur- 
ther approval  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
and  that  those  funds  could  be  used 
only  for  planning  purposes.  That 
intent  was  to  prohibit  actual  program 
implementation  until  the  Department 
justified  this  program  to  Congress  in 
upcoming  budget  hearings  this  spring. 

Subsequently,  in  response  to  a  De- 
cember request  from  Secretary  Etole  to 
remove  these  restrictions  prior  to  any 
congressional  hearings,  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
agreed  to  allow  the  Department  to 
spend  that  $2.5  million  for  certain  rel- 
atively noncontroversial  educational 
purposes.  However,  both  committees 
reiterated  the  view  that  justification 
hearings  needed  to  be  held  before  they 
would  consider  releasing  the  remain- 
ing $7.5  million. 

In  addition  to  the  $10  million  al- 
ready provided,  the  President's  budget 
requests  an  additional  $10  million  as  a 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priation, and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  Appro- 
priations will  hold  a  1-day  hearing  de- 
voted solely  to  this  program  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1985.  in  room  2358  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  In  view  of 
the  keen  interest  in  this  program,  the 
subcommittee  will  depart  from  its  reg- 
ular hearing  procedure  and  Invite  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress  and 
outside  witnesses  to  testify.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  witness  will 
also  be  invited  to  testify. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should 
write  to  me  in  care  of  the  House 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, 2358  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC 
20515.  Subcommittee  staff  will  contact 
those  requesters  in  the  week  prior  to 
the  hearing  to  schedule  specific  ap- 
pearance times.  Written  statements 
will  also  be  accepted  for  the  record  if 
received  by  February  26.  Testimony 
should  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Testimony  from  witnesses  focusing 
on  the  following  questions  would  be 
most  useful: 

Do  you  believe  this  program  is  an 
appropriate  use  of  Federal  funds? 

In  view  of  the  considerable  activity 
in  the  States  on  mandatory  seatbelt 
legislation,  is  there  a  need  for  this  pro- 
gram? 


What  Information  on  this  subject  do 
State  legislators  need  that  is  not  now 
available  to  them? 

What  effect  will  this  program  have 
on  the  enactment  of  State  mandatory 
belt  use  laws? 

Is  this  program  well  structured?  If 
not,  what  areas  are  inappropriate? 

What  have  been  the  results  of  past 
federally  funded  media  efforts  to  pro- 
mote safety  belt  usage? 

Is  the  present  NHTSA  'networking" 
program  to  promote  safety  belt  usage 
effective? 

Does  this  program  have  an  adequate 
passive  restraint  education  compo- 
nent? If  not,  what  specific  activities 
should  the  Department  be  doing  in 
this  regard? 

Do  you  think  a  $20  million  p>er  year 
funding  level  is  appropriate  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature? 

To  assist  those  who  may  wish  to  tes- 
tify, I  am  submitting  for  the  Recori)  a 
copy  of  a  November  29  letter  from  the 
Transportation  Secretary  outlining 
implementation  plans  for  this  pro- 
gram: 

Thz  Secketary  or  Tkansportation, 
Washington,  DC,  November  29.  1984. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
CTuitnmiJi,       Appropriations       Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 

DC. 
Oeas  Jamie:  As  you  know,  an  important 
component  of  the  motor  vehicle  occupant 
rulemaking  I  announced  on  July  11  is  an 
educational  program  aimed  at  increasing  oc- 
cupant restraint  usage  and  the  enactment 
of  state  safety  belt  use  laws.  This  program 
will  be  focused  at  the  state  level  with  fund- 
ing and  technical  assistance  going  to  state 
coalitions,  units  of  government  and  other 
appropriate  organizations.  Information 
about  passive  restraints  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  program. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  included  $10 
million  in  Initial  funding  for  this  program, 
with  $2.5  million  being  released  immediately 
for  planning  purposes  and  $7.5  million  to  be 
released  after  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  reviewed  the  De- 
partment's program  plan.  We  have  now 
completed  a  detailed  plan  for  the  first  $10 
million  in  funding  for  this  program,  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you. 

Our  funding  needs  for  this  program  are 
$20  million  for  FY  1985.  However,  the  plan  I 
am  enclosing  today  includes  funding  only 
for  the  $10  million  included  in  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution.  We  look  forward  to  discuss- 
ing the  details  of  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram which  would  be  funded  with  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  during  hearings  in  the 
spring. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  plan  with 
you  should  you  have  any  questions.  I  have 
asked  my  staff  to  work  directly  with  your 
committee  staff  to  thoroughly  review  the 
components  of  the  plan.  Your  approval  of 
this  plan  is  crucial  to  our  efforts  to  save 
thousands  of  American  lives  each  year 
through  increased  use  of  all  types  of  occu- 
pant restraints.  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
support  of  this  program  during  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  process  and  look  forward  to 
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working  with  you  as  we  progress  in  this  Im-  belt  use  is  mandatory  and  where  statistics     Canadian  officials  involved  in  similar  cam- 

portant  endeavor.  are  available,  highway  deaths  have  declined     paigns. 

With  best  wishes.  by  an  average  25  percent.  Similar  laws  in        A  significant  amount  of  money  will  be 

Sincerely.  our   country    could   save    10.000   American     dedicated   to   evaluation   and   research    ef- 

EXizABETH  Hakford  DOLE.  lives  every  year,  and  could  do  so  far  more     forts.    Evaluation    of    innovative    programs 

quickly  than  any  other  course  of  action.             will  enable  all  states  to  benefit  from  the  ex- 

National  Occupaht  Protectiom  Program  Program  strategy                          perience  of  others.  Also,  national  and  local 

IMPLEMEWTINC  THE  PMVSS  208  Dbcisioh  ,^^^  specific  goals  of  the  outreach  cam-     surveys  about  usage,   awareness,   and  atti- 

1,  program  summary  oairn  ar^                                                               '^"****  ^^^  ^  needed  to  measure  progress 

Introduction  Save  lives  and  prevent  injuries;                         *»<•  ^^^  ^"1"^*  planning.  Market  r^arch 

In  1983.  more  than  half  of  the  fatalities  Increase  public  awareness  about  the  bene-     ^^l^^ ^^l,'!*^^l^'^'^^^''Z^^^t^^l 

that    resulted    from    automobile    accidents  fiU  of  belt  use  and                                               new^  effective  messages  and  delivery  mecha- 

could   have   been   prevented.    Hundreds   of  Increase  belt  use;                                                 ^^' ,..  .,       .v,                    „  ._       f     h, 

thousands  of  injuries  could  have  been  avoid-  Increase  awareness  of  beneflU  of  belt  use        In  InitUtlng  the  new  campaign  a  funding 

ed.   Billions   of   dollars   of   accident-related  laws;  and                                                                   level  of  tfn  million  dollars  will  allow  for 

cosu  could  have  been  saved.  Untold  human  Increase  understanding  and  acceptance  of     concentrated    assistance    in    approxunat«ly 

pain  and  suffering  would  have  been  prevent-  passive  restrainU.                                                    t^   states^  States   will    be   selected   which 

ed  if  all  Americans  wore  safety  belts  or  were  To  accomplish  these  goals  requires  an  out-     have  sUjUficwit  grassroots  efforts  m  place 

protected  by  passive  restraints   On  July  11  reach    program    that    educates    the    pubUc     on  which  to  build  an  effective  coalition.  If 

1984    Secretary  Dole  announced  a  decision  about  the  risks  involved  In  driving  and  the     additional  funding  is  made  available,  more 

that  will  reduce  this  unnecessary  and  tragic  benefiU  to  be  gained  from  using  occupant     states  will  receive  assistance.  The  need  for  a 

toll.  Her  decision  involves  a  phased  intro-  protection    systems.    The    federal    govern-     $20  million  funding  level  in  FY  1985  contln- 

duction  of  passive  restraints  in  automobiles  ments  role  will  be  to  provide  financial  and     ues. 

starting  in  1986.  In  addition.  Secretary  Dole  technical  assistance,  to  develop  and  help  dls-                          „  ruHsnw  svmmabt 

recognized  that  the  quickest  and  least  costly  seminate  education  materials,  to  m*ke  ap-        .^^^  resources  estimates  reflect  a  level 

means  to  save  lives  and  reduce  injuries  is  to  propnate   use   of   the   media   to   heighten     of  effort  needed  to  support  intensive  actlvl- 

encourage  use  of  the  safety  belte  already  in  awareness,  and  to  evaluate  ongoing  actlvl-          ^  approximately  10  SUtes.  as  well  as  to 

place  in  passenger  cars.  However,  it  is  clear  ties  to  aid  in  planning  and  aUocation  of  re-     continue  with  limited  national  awareness  ac- 

that  voluntary  use  campaigns  can  only  go  so  sources.                                                                     Uvltles. 

far;  thus  the  Secretary's  decision  also  en-  SUte  program  assistance  wlU  demand  the 

courages  sUtes  to  enact  safety  belt  use  laws,  largest  share  of  the  resources.  The  comer-                                                                  Thoiaand$ 

Secretary  Doles  announcement  included  a  stone    of    this    campaign    is    reaching    the     A.  State  and  Ix)cal  Program  As- 
joint  public/private  sector  program  to  pro-  public  with  education  and  community-sup-        sistance $4,685 

mote  occupant   protection.  This  will   be  a  ported  activities.  Strong  sUte  programs  are     B.    NaUonal    Organization    Sup- 
grassroots  effort,  involving  auto  makers,  in-  the  only  way  to  accomplish  these  objectives.        port 1.550 

surers.  the  medical  community,  safety  offi-  A  successfiU  sUte  outreach  campaign  will     C.  Media  Development 1.400 

cials   and   organizations,   and   civic   groups,  require  the  support  and  leadership  of  elect-     D.  Campaign  Coordinatlon/Inte- 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  generate  the  ed  officials:  medical,  business,  and  volunteer        gratlon 900 

same   groundswell   of  citizen  support  that  organizations;   and  individuals  working  to-     E.  Research  and  Evalution 1.405 

toughened    state   and    local   drunk   driving  gether  in  an  organized  coalition.                                    Total 10.000 

laws-the  same  kind  of  citizen  action  that  The  New  York  experience  is  an  exceUent                              „^„.„  .,-pt„ttt« 

made  child  safety  seats  the  law  in  49  of  our  example  of  what  a  state  coalition  can  ac-                        "i-  phogram  activitibb 

50  states.  The  program  will  include  educa-  complish  In  Informing  the  public  and  uUliz-           A.  State  and  local  program  assistance 

tion  about  manual  safety  belts  and  manda-  ing    an    existent    Infrastructure    to    effect        -po  create  the  necessary  environment  for 

tory  use  laws,  as  well  as  passive  restraints.  change.  DOT  will  assist  sUte  coalitions  to     increased  safety  belt  use,  public  acceptance 

The  American  public  should  be  informed  develop  strategic  plans  to  accomplish  the  of  state  safety  belt  use  laws  and  market  ac- 
about  the  types  of  occupant  protection  program  goals.  Funds  will  t)e  supplied  to  ceptance  of  passive  restraints,  effective  in- 
available  to  them.  They  should  know  the  these  states  for  administrative  and  logistical  formation  and  educational  programs  must 
kinds  of  crashes  In  which  air  bags  afford  support,  for  program  support  at  the  commu-  ^  undertaken  at  the  local  level, 
protection  and  those  where  they  do  not.  nity  level,  and  for  needed  materials  and  r^^ie  most  effective  management  tech- 
They  need  to  know  that  lap  belt  use  is  still  training.  This  is  Important  because  the  most  jjjqu^  appears  to  be  use  of  coalitions  made 
necessary  in  airbag-equipped  cars  and  why  effective  public  education  strategies  have  ^p  of  elected  officials,  medical,  business, 
automatic  safety  belts  should  not  l>e  de-  been  accomplished  at  the  local  level.  The  ^^^  volunteer  organizations,  similar  to  Gov- 
lached.  Factual  information  about  passive  success  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  amors'  Task  Forces  on  Drunk  Driving.  Coa- 
restraints  will  be  a  part  of  our  program.  It  (MADD)  is  the  most  recent  example  of  ere-  ytions  wUl  provide  leadership,  energy,  credl- 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  since  atlng  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  change.  bUity.  and  organizational  support  to  state- 
almost  100  percent  of  the  nation's  existing  A  second  key  area  wlU  be  continued  sup-  ^^j^  iurtivities.  New  York's  experience  in  en- 
vehicle  fleet  is  equipped  with  manual  lap/  port  for  national  organizations.  Many  na-  ^^j^jg  ^  belt  use  law  is  an  exceUent  example 
shoulder  belt  systems,  the  primary  program  tional  organizations  have  taken  strong  posi-  ^^  ^fi^i  a  State  coalition  can  do  in  encour- 
benefit  expected  will  be  getting  people  to  tions  in  support  of  safety  belt  use  and^s-  ^^^^^  education  and  the  enactment  of  legis- 
use   the   effective   safety   belts   already   in  sive  protection.  Examples  include:  the  PTA.     j^^on 

their  vehicles.  Our  role  is  to  Inform  the  con-  American  Public  Health  Association.  Ameri-        ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  individual  state  coaUtlons 

sumer  about  the  types  of  occupant  protec-  can  Red  Cross,  and  the  U.S.  Conlerenoe  of           develop   strategic   plans   reflecting   the 

tion  available  and  encourage  the  regular  Mayors.  These  organizations  wUl  ^ntlnue     ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  furthering  the  goaU 

and  proper  use  of  occupant  restralnU.  to  be  used  as  conduits  for  safety  belt  and         ^^^  national  program.  The  amounts  allo- 

Polls  in  many  sUtes  across  the  country  passive    protection    promotion    across    the     ^^^  ^^^  individual  programs  will  obviously 

find  a  majority  of  citizens  are  voicing  sup-  country.                                         .^   ^       ^              be   lareer   In   some  States  and  smaUer   In 

port    for   the   need    for   travelers   to   wear  Media  will  be  used  to  reach  brt»d  seg-     otherTdependlng  on  size.  need,  and  other 

safety  belts,  and  are  becoming  supportive  of  menU  of  the  P<>P"l»"o"  "[^^^^  ^^l  f^^     participatSg  organizations  and  resources, 

safety  belt  use  laws.  Similar  momentum  and  and  nationally.  Such  campaigns  are  valua-     ^  rv^a-ri bed  below  are  areas  of  support  and 

attitudinal  shifts  came  about  in  England,  ble  to  create  heightened  awareness  and  rein-     ,^^"^^'°*  !f  '^^  °'  ^'"^"  "^^ 

Canada,  and  other  countries  that  have  sue-  forcing  educational  messages.  Media  will  be     the  projecteo  ouagei.                     ..  ,^^, 

cessfuUy  passed  mandatory  use  laws.  New  used  to  provide  the  •glue"  to  make  other         State  Coalition  Support  (Cost:  $1.100K) 

York  and  New  Jersey  have  passed  leglsla-  areas  function  more  effectively  and  effl-        coalitions  will  be  provided  funding  for 

tion  requiring  safety  l)elt  use  and  a  signifi-  ciently.                                                                      management  and  direction  of  statewide  ac- 

cant  number  of  additional  states  are  expect-  Lessons  drawn  from  Great  Britain's  expe-     ^jvities.  Examples  of  funding  include  funds 

ed  to  consider  laws  in  1985.  The  news  media  rience  in  conducting  an  effective  national     for  a  full-time  coordinator  or  executive  dl- 

have  begun  to  focus  more  attention  on  occu-  education  campaign  to  increase  belt  use  will     recXxtr.  and  displays  for  malls,  fairs,  and 

pant  protection.  In  addition,  many  organiza-  be  applied.  The  British  were  successful  In     meetings.  The  available  funding  level  wlU 

tions  such  as  those  within  the  medical  com-  increasing  usage  rates  to  29-33%  before  the     support  an  Initial  ten  states  as  described  on 

muni'ty  are  leading  a  concerted  effort  to  in-  mandatory  use  law  took  effect  by  providing     p^^^  3 

crease  the  number  of  people  wearing  safety  targeted  educational  m^sagM  over  a  si^-           community  Activities  (Cost:  $1.780K) 

K-.itc  Ulned  period  of  time.  The  E>epartment  has                             ' 

The  case  for  safety  belt  laws  Is  persuasive,  had  discussions  with  officials  from  Great        Local  community  «ft'""«  *)"  Plf ^  *  ^ 

In  the  29  foreign  countries  where  safety  Britain  involved  in  that  campaign  and  with     role  in  providing  face-t<^face  education  and 
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grass-roots  support  for  statewide  activities. 
Local  activities  will  include  integrated  com- 
munity activities  featuring  education  and 
promotional  events,  corporate  programs, 
and  activities  by  local  chapters  of  national 
service  organizations. 

1.  Community  Minigrants  (Cost:  $700K) 
Limited  grants  (not  exceeding  $10K  each) 
will  be  awarded  to  selected  communities. 
These  funds  will  t>e  used  to  support  part  of 
start-up  costs  for  comprehensive  program 
activities  in  these  communities. 

An  example  Is  Ouluth.  Minnesota,  where 
W.OOO  of  government  funds  initiated  a  com- 
munity program  that  brought  in  an  addi- 
tional $70,000  from  local  business  and  has  so 
far  increased  belt  use  three-fold— from  8 
percent  to  over  25  percent. 

2.  Community  Management  Courses  (Cost: 
$225K) 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  assist- 
ing a  community  to  implement  community- 
wide  programs  is  to  conduct  workshops  for 
community  level  coordinators.  The  principal 
purpose  is  to  teach  community  coordinators 
how  to  manage  community  programs. 

Management  courses  will  be  conducted 
within  Stales  with  coalitions  to  train  pro- 
gram coordinators,  recruit  volunteers, 
manage  and  motivate  personnel,  and  solicit 
support  from  the  private  sector  (e.g.,  for  in- 
centive programs).  Fleet  purchasing  of  pas- 
sive restraint-equipped  vehicles  by  local  gov- 
ernments wUl  also  be  included. 

3.  Corporate  Support  (Cost:  $375K) 

CEO  Recruitment  ftlOOKJ.St&te  and 
community  safety  belt  programs  are  en- 
hanced by  the  active  support  of  private 
businesses,  their  employees,  and  the  em- 
ployees' unions.  Private  employers  can  edu- 
cate, provide  Incentives  for  belt  use,  require 
safety  belt  use  by  employees,  and  provide 
resources  for  State  and  community  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  union  groups  can  play 
an  important  role  in  adding  to  the  success 
of  these  campaigns.  There  have  been  many 
successful  corporate  programs  developed 
over  the  last  several  years.  Berg  Electronics 
has  achieved  and  maintained  over  a  90% 
usage  rate  for  their  employees  and  has  also 
directed  their  outreach  program  to  employ- 
ee families  and  the  community  at  large. 
Funding  will  be  directed  to  seminars  for 
both  corporate  executive  officers  and  union 
leadership.  The  goal  of  the  seminars  will  be 
to  create  top  level  support  for  effective  cor- 
porate programs. 

Corporate  support  will  also  be  sought  for 
fleet  purchases  of  vehicles  equipped  with 
passive  restraints. 

Safety  O/ficen  Workshops  (t27SK).—A 
counterpart  to  obtaining  the  commitment 
of  chief  executive  officers  is  providing  train- 
ing for  those  who  implement  the  programs, 
which  helps  to  increase  chances  for  success. 
The  corporate  safety  officer  is  the  necessary 
element  to  implement  and  manage  the  pro- 
gram. These  officers  must  also  be  provided 
orientation  and  education  regarding  safety 
belt  programs  and  passive  restraints.  Funds 
will  also  be  directed  toward  union  education 
and  training  programs.  These  workshops 
will  be  separate  and  more  detailed  than  the 
orientation  provided  CEO's  and  union  lead- 
ership. 

4.  Military  Installation  Workshops  (Cost: 
$70K) 

Military  installations  throughout  the 
country  are  excellent  bases  to  stimulate  and 
support  State  and  community  safety  belt 
programs.  A  joint  series  of  DOT/DOD 
workshops   has   recently    been   completed. 


This  workshop  series  initiated  a  significant 
amount  of  activity  worldwide  for  all  serv- 
ices. A  need  now  exists  to  train  safety  center 
personnel  from  all  the  services  to  continue 
the  education  process  and  to  involve  them- 
selves in  State  and  community  programs.  In 
addition,  "how-to"  and  educational  materi- 
als will  be  needed  for  local  installations. 
5.  Network  Mini-grants  (Cost:  $410K) 

The  concept  of  providing  small  grants  to 
local  level  chapters  of  various  national  orga- 
nizations has  been  an  effective  means  for 
generating  local  activity. 

In  each  state,  local  chapters  of  national 
organizations  (e.g..  Red  Cross,  PTA)  will  be 
provided  with  funds  to  (a)  conduct  local 
training  and  program  outreach:  (b)  conduct 
needs  assessment,  observational  surveys  and 
administration  evaluation:  (c)  establish  and 
participate  in  community  coalitions  of  activ- 
ist groups:  and  (d)  coordinate  community  ef- 
forts. 

An  example  of  an  American  Public  Health 
Association  (APHA)  nini-grant  Is  the 
"Safety  Belt  Motivation  Program"  being 
conducted  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
Health  and  Environment  Department's  San 
Juan  County  Health  Office.  The  purpose  of 
the  project  Is  to  increase  seat  belt  use  by 
low-income  mothers  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  Women,  Infant,  and  Children  (WIC) 
program. 

Public  Information  Workshops  (Cost: 
$200K) 

Volunteers,  particularly  at  the  community 
level,  frequently  do  not  have  a  great  under- 
standing of  the  media,  particularly  how  to 
gain  access  to  the  media  with  news  stories 
and  public  service  announcements. 

As  requested  by  numerous  state  and  local 
groups,  coalition  personnel,  representatives 
from  safety  organizations,  concerned  indi- 
viduals, and  media  representatives  will  be 
brought  together  In  working  sessions  to 
assure  that  they  will  work  together  effec- 
tively in  bringing  messages  about  occupant 
restraints  to  the  public.  They  will  be  provid- 
ed with  the  tools  and  necessary  education  to 
enable  them  to  become  more  proficient  com- 
municators. 

Materials  for  State.  Community  and 
Corporate  Programs  (Cost:  >300K) 

Supporting  State,  local,  corporate  and 
service  organizations  Involves  educational 
materials  for  their  programs.  Materials 
must  cover  (a)  a  variety  of  messages  or 
themes:  (b)  separate  age  groups  and  (c)  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  socioeconomic  groups. 
This  activity  will  reproduce  existing  materi- 
als and  develop  and  reproduce  new  materi- 
als on  safety  belts  and  passive  restraints, 
such  as  brochures,  films,  training  guides, 
prepared  speeches. 

Monitoring  SUte  Programs  (Cost:  $315K) 

Knowing  how  usage  rates  and  attitudes 
change  la  essential  for  supporting  voluntary 
and  mandatory  efforts  to  Increase  belt 
usage  and  promote  understanding  of  passive 
restraints.  These  surveys  should  be  conduct- 
ed 2-4  times  each  year  In  each  state  and  will 
provide  invaluable  feedback  for  planning 
and  revising  the  program. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Workshops 
(Cost:  t200K) 

As  with  child  safety  seat  enforcement, 
police  and  magistrates  must  be  provided  in- 
formation about  the  need  for  safety  belts 
and  must  be  aware  of  practical,  proven  en- 
forcement techniques.  Law  enforcement  of- 
ficers (and  local  magistrates)  must  have  ac- 
curate information  about  occupant  protec- 
tion and  the  need  to  wear  belts  themselves. 


These  workshops  will  convey  the  rationale 
for  use  laws  and  how  other  Jurisdictiona 
have  addressed  enforcement  issues. 

Legislative  Seminars  (Cost:  MOOK) 

The  Transportation  Research  Board, 
under  NHTSA  sponsorship,  is  conducting  a 
legislative  educational  seminar  to  discuss 
model  legislation,  enforcement,  educational 
needs,  and  the  New  York  experience  in 
Albany.  New  York.  In  November  1984.  State 
legislators,  executive  branch  personnel  and 
other  state  people  will  be  present.  States 
represented  will  be  Mituiesota.  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Delaware,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and 
Colorado. 

SUte  Law  Implementation  (Cost:  $390K) 

The  New  York  state  law  becomes  effective 
on  December  1,  1984.  NHTSA  has  been 
asked  to  assist  in  implementation  activities, 
particularly  since  the  effectiveness  of  the 
New  York  law  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
states  passing  laws.  Assistance  will  also  be 
available  as  appropriate  to  other  states  pass- 
ing legislation. 

Assist  In  the  creative  work  and  production 
of  educational  materials  designed  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  need  for  wearing  safety 
belts  and  the  law. 

Assist  in  developing  an  education  package 
and  approach  for  New  York  police  and  mag- 
istrates. 

Develop  a  Mini-grant  system  to  stimulate 
community  based  programs  throughout  the 
sUte. 

B.  NatiOTial  orffanization  support  (Cost: 
$1.550K) 

A  number  of  national  organizations  have 
taken  strong,  supportive  positions  towards 
safety  belt  use  and  passive  protection.  Ex- 
amples include:  the  PTA,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Conference  of  Mayors.  These 
organizations  can  be  very  successful  In  get- 
ting belt  messages  out.  both  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  people  they  affect.  The  organi- 
zations should  be  used  as  conduits  for  safety 
belt  and  passive  protection  messages  across 
the  country. 

1.  National  Network  Program  Resources 

(Cost:  $550K) 

In  order  to  manage  the  increased  level  of 
activity  at  the  state  and  community  levels  in 
states  where  required  use  legislation  is 
likely  and  to  support  programs  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  national  organizations  will 
need  more  resources  to  coordinate  and  ad- 
minister such  activities.  These  funds  are  for 
full-time  directors/coordinators  rather  than 
for  materials. 

2.  Statewide  Organization  Coordinators 

(Cost:  $300K) 

State  chapters  of  national  organizations 
under  contract  to  NHTSA  to  conduct  educa- 
tion nationwide  can  be  great  assets  to  state 
programs  and  coalitions.  As  the  state  coali- 
tions and  programs  grow,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  to  Include  state  coordi- 
nation and  promotion  of  activities  by  na- 
tional organizations  under  contract  to 
NHTSA.  Funds  will  be  used  to  stimulate 
state/local  chapters  of  national  organiza- 
tions to  join  and  actively  participate  in 
statewide  programs. 

3.  Materials  for  Networks  (Cost:  $400K) 

The  national  networks  are  excellent  con- 
duits for  distributing  educational  materials. 
While  some  materials  are  already  available, 
many  more  will  t>e  needed,  such  as  curricu- 
lum guides  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  As  with  other  materials,  in- 
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formation  will  be  provided  on  all  forms  of 
occupant  protection— active  and  passive. 
4.  Program  Information  Sharing  (Cost: 
$300K) 

Information  must  t>e  readily  available  con- 
cerning (a>  state  groups  and  private  sector 
contacts:  (b)  coalition  and  legislative  activi- 
ty; (c)  state  and  community  promotional  ac- 
tivities; and  (d)  attitude  and  usage  rate 
shifU. 

The  National  Occupant  Restraint  Infor- 
mation System  (NORIS)  is  being  developed 
to  provide  NHTSA.  states  and  communities 
and  other  groups  with  immediately  accessi- 
ble information  relative  to  (a)  national  orga- 
nization contacU:  (b)  local  activities;  (c)  leg- 
islative activity  In  the  states:  (d)  research 
and  evaluation  results:  and  (e)  innovative 
project  information. 

C.  Media  development  (Cost:  $1.400K) 
One  of  the  quickest  and  most  direct  ways 

of  getting  out  messages  of  the  new  national 
campaign  to  Americans  across  the  country 
is  through  the  media— television,  radio,  and 
print.  Messages  can  be  created  and  their 
communication  medium  targeted  for  various 
age  groups,  different  ethnic  and  racial  back- 
grounds, and  even  different  socioeconomic 
levels. 

Messages  and  themes  that  are  developed 
will  become  part  of  the  educational  mes- 
sages used  in  other  elements  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  "theme  '  of  a  television  spot  may 
become  the  theme  of  a  handout  or  brochure 
that  the  Red  Cross  makes  available  to  indi- 
viduals. The  "message"  of  a  radio  spot,  and 
its  format,  may  become  an  important  mes- 
sage in  speeches  given  by  members  of  a 
state  safety  l)elt  coalition.  The  media  devel- 
opment, therefore,  becomes  the  "glue"  that 
makes  the  other  activities  of  the  campaign 
work,  both  in  complimenting  each  other 
and  In  obtaining  the  highest  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness possible  from  those  activities.  The 
media  component  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  all  successful  belt  use  programs. 

Intensive  media  campaigns  went  on  for 
several  years  In  Great  BriUin  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  a  mandatory  use  law. 

D.  Program  inteffration  (Cost:  $900K) 
To  ensure  coordination  occurs  among  all 

groups  throughout  the  campaign,  a  <»m- 
paign  coordinator  will  be  utilized.  The  coor- 
dinator will  help  develop  an  overall  theme 
and  direction  for  the  educational  efforts. 
This  theme  will  be  carried  throughout  all 
messages.  The  coordinator  will  also  be  In- 
volved In  the  process  of  strategic  planning 
for  the  overall  direction  of  the  campaign. 

The  coordinator  will  be  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  publicized  private  sector  educa- 
tional messages  are  complementary  and  re- 
inforcing. It  is  our  Intention  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  private  sector  funding  efforts,  thus 
communication/coordination  is  critical. 
E.  Research  and  evaluation  (Cost:  $1,465K) 
I.  Evaluation  of  Innovative  Programs  (Cost: 
$250K) 

As  SUte  and  conununity  occupant  protec- 
tion efforts  continue  to  expand,  new  and  In- 
novative approaches  will  be  introduced  and 
Implemented.  As  programs  are  esublished 
which  are  unique  in  scope,  method,  or  appli- 
cation, a  mechanism  must  exist  to  assess  the 
merits  and  the  value  of  these  approaches. 
Prompt  evaluation  will  enable  all  sUte  and 
local  programs  to  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others. 

2.  National  Surveys  (Cost:  $820K) 

National  surveys  on  belt  usage,  awareness, 
and  attitudes  will  be  performed. 


3.  New  Educational  Materials  (Cost:  (39SK) 
Bfarket  research  will  continue  on  a  wide 
spectrum  of  audiences  defined  by  age,  sex, 
race,  and  education.  Messages  and  delivery 
mechanisms  will  be  evaluated.  Field  tesU  of 
Innovative  programs  will  be  performed. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  the  Presi- 
dent repeated  this  call  for  a  line-item 
veto.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  legislation 
today  that  will  do  Just  that. 

Recognizing  that  there  have  been 
several  ideas  advanced  on  what  forms 
the  line-item  veto  should  take,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  specific  legislation  ad- 
dresses the  main  objection  that  has 
been  voiced  so  many  times  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  That  objection 
goes  to  the  impossibility  they  say  of 
the  legislature  delegating  authority  to 
the  President  of  this  type.  My  legisla- 
tion would  allow  an  override  of  the 
veto  by  a  simple  majority,  thus  creat- 
ing a  situation  in  which  the  President 
would  have  the  right  to  line-item  veto 
and  then  the  public  will  know  what 
that  veto  is  all  about  and  then  the  leg- 
islature, the  Congress,  if  it  feels  that  it 
cannot  abide  by  that  particular  veto 
can  override  it  with  a  simple  majority. 
Thus  giving  that  double  debate  fea- 
ture unlike  several  of  the  other  ideas 
that  have  been  advanced. 

The  President  wants  a  line-item 
veto.  It  is  an  element  of  budget  con- 
trol. We  ought  to  give  it  to  him. 


GOLD  COIN  BILL 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  9 
years  ago.  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment began  selling  their  gold  in  this 
country  in  the  form  of  1-ounce  coins. 
They  created  a  brand  new  market  for 
their  gold— and  the  kruggerand  has 
become  the  most  widely  recognized 
symbol  of  that  country.  The  krugger- 
and outsells  all  other  gold  coins  on  the 
market— including  coins  from  Canada 
and  China.  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment earns  over  $400  million  per 
year  from  coin  Investors  in  America 
alone. 

These  South  African  coins,  bought 
and  sold  in  the  United  States,  are  a 
continuing  insult  to  people  of  con- 
science In  our  country.  The  money 
paid  for  these  coins  goes  to  the  South 
African  Government  to  support  their 
apartheid  system. 

The  Americans  who  buy  krugger- 
ands,  however,  are  not  advocates  of 
racism— they  simply  want  to  own  the 
most  widely  sold  gold  coin  produced. 
Many  of  us  tried  last  year  to  ban  the 


kruggerand,  but  all  the  coin  investors 
lobbied  against  it— not  because  they 
favor  apartheid— but  because  there 
was  no  alternative  available. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  will 
shortly  introduce  a  bill  that  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Mint  to  produce  a  gold  coin 
that  can  compete  with  the  South  Afri- 
can kruggerand  on  the  world  market. 
Let  the  symbol  of  liberty  instead  of 
oppression  be  available  to  coin  dealers 
and  gold  investors.  Let's  provide  Amer- 
icans with  the  option  to  support  Amer- 
ica instead  of  South  Africa. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  proposal 
is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
kruggerand,  and  in  no  way  eliminates 
the  need  for  a  total  ban  on  the  sale  of 
kruggerands  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  plan  complements  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  come  before  Congress 
to  enact  meaningful  sanctions  against 
apartheid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
gold  coin  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the 
bill  for  the  Recoro. 

HJl.  1123 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  gold 
coins 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sscnoii  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Liberty  Double-Eagle  Bullion  Coin  Act". 
immiiG  or  gold  coims 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  mint  and  issue  gold 
double-eagle  coins  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(bXl)  Each  such  double-eagle  coin— 

(A)  shall  weigh  34.559  grams: 

(C)  shall  have  a  diameter  of  34  millime- 
ters; 

(C)  shall  be  minted  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  esublished  in  the  Act  of  February 
i2,  1873  (17  SUt.  437);  and 

(D)  shall  have  reeded  edges. 

(2KA)  On  the  obverse  of  each  such 
double-eagle  coin  shall  appear  a  design  em- 
blematic of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 

(B)  On  the  reverse  of  each  such  double- 
eagle  coin  shall  appear  a  design  represent- 
ing a  family  of  eagles,  with  the  male  carry- 
ing an  olive  branch  and  flying  above  a  nest 
containing  a  female  eagle  and  hatchlings. 

(C)  On  each  double-eagle  coin  there  shall 
be  inscriptions  of  the  year  and  of  the  words 
"Liberty",  "In  God  We  Trust",  "United 
SUtes  of  America".  "E  Plurlbus  Dnum", 
and  "One  Ounce". 

(3)  Subject  to  section  5118  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  all  such  double-eagle 
coins  shaU  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in 
section  5103  of  such  title  at  their  fair 
market  value. 

(cKlKA)  All  such  double-eagle  coins  shall 
be  sold  to  the  public  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
minting  and  issuing  such  double-eagle  coins 
(Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, promotion,  and  overheard  ex- 
penses) plus  a  surcharge. 

(B)  Such  surcharge  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of 
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gold  bullion  held  by  the  United  States  and 
used  in  the  minting  of  such  double-eagle 
coins  exceeds  the  statutory  maximum  value 
of  any  gold  certificates  outstanding  against 
such  gold  bullion. 

(2)  All  surcharges  which  are  received  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of  such  double- 
eagle  coins  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  national 
debt. 

(3XA)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  such  double-eagle  coins  which 
will  be  minted  each  calendar  year. 

(B)  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  demand  for 
gold  from  all  sources  and  shall  establish  the 
number  of  such  coins  which  will  be  minted 
each  calendar  year  at  a  level  which  does  not 
depress  the  price  of  gold  or  otherwise 
reduce  the  potential  revenue  from  sur- 
charges. 

(C)  Not  less  than  60  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  to  the  public  the  number  of 
such  double-eagle  coins  which  will  be 
minted  during  such  calendar  year.  Such 
number  may  be  decreased,  but  shall  not  be 
Increased,  by  the  Secretary  during  such  cal- 
endar year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985. 


ONLY  BENEFITS,  NO  COSTS,  TO 
A  GOLD  COINAGE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  few  days  my  colleague  Mr. 
Dixon  and  I  will  be  Introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Mint  to  produce 
a  gold  coinage  in  the  same  form,  and 
with  all  the  important  qualities  of  the 
South  African  krugerrand.  About  3 
million  foreign  gold  coins  are  imported 
every  year,  and  Americans  buy  them. 
That  represents  almost  $1  billion  an- 
nually in  our  balance-of-pajrments  def- 
icit: $400  million  of  that  deficit  goes  to 
South  Africa. 

Why  shouldn't  we  do  something  to 
keep  that  money  in  the  United  States? 
If  the  U.S.  Mint  produced  those  gold 
coins  American  buyers  are  demanding, 
the  money  that  today  is  making  our 
trade  deficit  larger  could  help  instead 
to  make  our  Federal  budget  deficit 
smaller. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  industry 
spokesmen  that  over  3.000  U.S.  coin 
and  stamp  dealers— mostly  small  busi- 
nesses in  every  community  in  this 
Nation— employ  over  15.000  people, 
making  a  market  for  the  gold  coin  of 
foreign  governments.  Over  5  million 
American  participate  in  the  gold  coin 
market  as  investors. 

The  bill  my  colleague  and  I  are  pro- 
posing is  a  positive,  free-market  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  the  kruger- 


rand coins,  which  are  seen  as  a  symbol 
of  apartheid.  If  the  Congress  simply 
prohibited  the  South  African  coins,  it 
would  hurt  all  the  coin  dealers  and 
damage  the  expectations  of  millions  of 
innocent  American  citizens.  Starting 
the  production  of  an  American  alter- 
native, however,  creates  jobs— it  does 
not  destroy  them:  it  cuts  the  market 
out  from  under  the  South  Africans  in 
the  true  spirit  of  American  business- 
it  gives  the  consumers  and  investors  a 
superior  product. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  us  in  cospon- 
soring  this  positive  effect  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  American  values  of  liber- 
ty and  fair  play. 


D  1320 


MR.  STOCKMAN  HEAPS  FUR- 
THER ABUSE  ON  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Budget  Director  has  re- 
turned to  Capitol  Hill  to  heap  further 
abuse  on  American  farmers.  For 
months  now,  farm  State  Members  of 
Congress,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  warned  of  a  looming  financial 
crisis  in  agriculture,  but  all  too  often 
our  statements  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  farmers  going 
out  of  business  now  who  have  been 
farming  all  of  their  lives:  farms  that 
have  been  in  the  family  for  genera- 
tions are  being  lost.  These  people,  who 
provide  America  with  the  most  bounti- 
ful, least  expensive  food  in  the  world, 
have  turned  to  the  Government  for 
help.  But  rather  than  provide  assist- 
ance, the  President's  Budget  Director 
chose  to  add  insult  to  injury. 

Mr.  Stockman  Is  reported  to  have 
said  he  cannot  figure  out.  "why  the 
taxpayers  have  the  responsibility  to  go 
in  and  refinance  bad  debt  willingly  in- 
curred by  consenting  adults  who  went 
out  and  bought  farm  land  when  prices 
were  going  up  and  thought  they  could 
get  rich."  His  accusation  is  ludicrous, 
and  shameful. 

Mr.  Stockman  asserted  that  all  of 
the  farmers  in  trouble  were  out  to 
make  a  killing  in  the  land  market.  He 
apparently  believes  that  this  land, 
which  has  been  farmed  by  the  same 
families  for  years,  was  actually  bought 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  at  a  big 
profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  colleagues  today  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  imme- 
diate assistance  to  our  farmers.  For 
himself,  Mr.  Stockman  has  surely 
earned  another  trip  to  the  woodshed. 


BLACKMAIL  HAS  NO  PLACE  IN 
DEVELOPING  A  REMEDY  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARLE!NEE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
blackmail.  David  Stockman  talking 
about  blackmail.  From  experience  he 
should  know  precisely  the  definition 
of  the  word.  Webster's  definition  is  ex- 
tortion by  threat.  Stockman  has  dem- 
onstrated he  knows  how  to  put  it  in 
place: 

You  find  someone  who  is  in  desper- 
ate financial  straits  then  you  threaten 
to  cut  off  avenues  of  credit  unless  they 
capitulate  to  outrageous  demands  and 
shove  a  contract  under  their  noses  and 
say  sign  here  or  we  will  break  your 
arm. 

Blackmail  has  no  place  in  developing 
a  remedy  for  the  agriculture  crisis.  We 
need  new,  innovative  farm  policy.  Tin- 
kering with  existing  programs  won't 
work.  Existing  farm  programs  do  not 
address  the  problems  agriculture  is 
facing. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  along 
with  my  colleagues  Pat  Roberts  and 
ARuuf  Stangeland,  called  the  Wheat 
Export  Incentive  Act,  does  address  the 
problems.  The  bill  establishes  an 
export  certificate  program  which 
would  increase  producer  income  and 
hike  exports  and  get  this— would  not 
cost  a  penny  above  existing  programs. 

Never  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  agri- 
culture faced  a  crisis  like  we're  seeing 
now.  Never  before  have  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  this  country  looked  to 
Congress  with  such  urgent  need  of  a 
reliable  farm  bill.  Never  before  has  a 
farm  bill  been  more  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  family  farm. 

Never  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  farm 
legislation  been  more  crucial  to  Amer- 
ica. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  legislation. 


A  DAY  PEACE  COULD  BE  FELT 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Last 
Sunday  in  a  town  in  war-ravaged  EH 
Salvador.  g\ins  were  quiet.  Left  wing 
soldiers  lounged  around  the  town 
square.  Peace  could  be  felt. 

The  Government  was  there  too  but 
not  with  guns— with  needles  and  vac- 
cine to  Immunize  the  youngest  chU- 
dren. 

So  in  a  country  torn  with  bloodshed 
there  was  a  moment  of  light— and 
they  did  it  for  the  children. 

We  must  not  lose  the  larger  mes- 
sage. If  we  were  to  take  as  active  a  role 
in  the  Contadora  peace  process  as  we 


have  in  the  arms  buildup— getting  to 
the  causes  of  strife— poverty,  disease, 
education— what  an  advocate  for  the 
children  America  could  be. 

Children  are  bom  with  no  ideologi- 
cal hatred,  whether  they  are  bom  in 
El  Salvador,  America,  or  Russia. 

And,  further,  children  everywhere 
are  not  helped  by  massive  arms  build- 
ups by  all  sides  and  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  to  space. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  have 
courage  as  we  tackle  the  budget  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  let's  gain  that  cour- 
age as  we  reflect  on  one  peaceful  day 
in  a  town  in  El  Salvador. 


WAKE  UP,  AMERICA 
(Mr.    LIGHTFOOT   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  first  official  floor  statement,  I 
must  devote  my  comments  to  the  most 
serious  hardship  the  SUte  of  Iowa  has 
faced  in  40  years,  and.  indeed,  the 
most  difficult  times  many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  even  seen— what  we  in 
the  farm  belt  have  begun  to  refer  to  as 
"the  farm  crisis." 

How  can  a  nation  which  has  reaped 
the  benefits  of  a  bountiful  and  inex- 
pensive food  supply  stand  idly  by 
while  as  many  as  40  percent  of  our 
farmers  face  the  jxjssibllity  of  ceasing 
operation  on  March  1? 

Did  I  say  40  percent?  Some  of  you 
may  doubt  that  figure,  but  based  on 
the  reduction  of  available  operating 
credit  in  my  district,  this  figure  could 
become  reality. 

While  I  must  credit  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture John  Block  with  trying  to 
make  his  case,  I  must  likewise,  shake 
my  head  in  disbelief  at  David  Stock- 
man's cold  hearted  indifference.  Per- 
haps when  I  sUrt  bringing  my  unem- 
ployed farmers  to  camp  out  on  his 
doorstep  he'll  be  more  willing  to  listen. 
True,  the  structure  of  American 
farming  has  changed  over  40  years  of 
Government  farm  programs— so  must 
Government  farm  programs  change- 
but  no  one  could  pick  a  worse  time  to 
suggest  totally  eliminating  them. 
Wake  up,  America,  before  it's  too  late, 
your  lifestyle  is  at  stake. 


dresses  are  the  two  major  IRR  prob- 
lem areas.  I  intend  to  take  action 
which  will  help  correct  these  problems 
and  make  the  IRR  a  meaningful 
source  of  military  manpower. 

First.  I  have  reintroduced  H.R.  1500, 
a  bill  which  will  allow  for  the  induc- 
tion of  not  more  than  200,000  persons 
for  training  and  service  in  the  IRR  of 
the  Army  Reserve  in  each  fiscal  year. 
Second.  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will:  First,  extend  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  coverage  to  all 
members  of  the  IRR:  second,  permit 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  dis- 
close the  addresses  of  IRR  members: 
and  third.  I  also  plan  to  provide  for 
bonus  incentives  for  enlistment,  reen- 
listment.  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  obtain  the  nimibers 
necessary  to  meet  established  require- 
ments and  to  ensure  access  to  mem- 
bers of  the  IRR  during  any  national 
emergency.  The  99th  Congress  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  our  Nation's  securi- 
ty by  working  to  help  solve  these  criti- 
cal IRR  problems. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 


IRR  MANPOWER  INITIATIVE 
(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve make  up  a  pool  of  mostly  pre- 
trained  individuals  who.  during  a  na- 
tional emergency,  may  be  assigned  as 
fillers  or  replacements  while  newly  in- 
ducted recruits  complete  required 
training.  Maintaining  sufficient  nimi- 
bers and   maintaining  up-to-date  ad- 


(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  ijermission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  justice  be  done,  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  begin  all  of  my 
remarks  as  a  Congressman  this  ses- 
sion, in  this  Chamber,  on  any  issue, 
every  day  I  speak  with  those  seven 
words,  "Let  justice  be  done,  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre"  until  that  act  of  Justice  is 
behind  us  and  my  classmate  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre Joins  us  to  serve  his  constituents 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  this  very  day 
30  years  ago  at  Bryan  Air  Force  Base 
in  east  Texas  that  I  earned  my  wings 
of  silver  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot,  and 
it  was  15  years  ago,  also  on  this  very 
day.  that  the  POW-MIA  memorial 
bracelet  was  bom  on  a  television  pro- 
gram that  I  produced.  In  recalling 
those  two  important  events  in  my  life. 
I  decided  to  rise  this  aftemoon.  to 
speak  about  an  important  defense 
issue  affecting  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
our  combat  B-52  aircrews,  especially 
when  we  remember  those  courageous 
B-52  airmen  who  were  killed  in  action 
over  North  Vietnam  in  December  of 
1972  or  were  taken  prisoner  that 
month  after  the  hottest  aerial  combat 
environment  since  World  War  II. 

When  I  last  rose  to  address  this,  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  world  his- 
tory, it  was  December  22,  1982,  and  I 
spoke  about  our  aging  B-52  bomber 
force  and  Its  superb  replacement  the 
B-1  bomber.  On  that  day  I  felt  that 
my  undesired  departure  might  never 
be  reversed,  and  I  wanted  to  make  a 
final  plea  for  a  new  strategic  bomber. 


My  efforts  to  restore  the  B-1  Program 
was  a  major  part  of  my  6  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Congressman.  By  the  way,  I 
thank  God  every  day— every  day— that 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
return  to  serving  my  coimtry  here  in 
Congress  with  you  my  colleagues,  and 
to  have  the  honor  to  represent  my 
new  constituents  in  t)eautiful  Orange 
County.  CA. 

In  my  final  1982  speech  I  implored 
those  of  you  who  were  returning  to 
serve  in  1983  and  1984  not  to  derail, 
again,  our  new  Strategic  Air  Command 
bomber,  the  B-1  "Excaliber".  I  pointed 
out  that  our  SAC  officers  and  airmen 
have  as  their  challenging  motto. 
"Peace  is  our  profession."  And  that  to 
serve  us  in  keeping  the  peace  they  de- 
served the  best  technology  this  Con- 
gress could  deliver  to  them,  just  as  a 
Congress  30  years  ago  delivered  to  me 
the  very  best^the  then  new  F-lOO 
"super  sabre"  jet  fighter. 

In  the  last  Congress  you  continued 
to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  replac- 
ing out  B-52's.  I  salute  you.  Because 
within  4  months  at  an  Air  Force  Base 
in  Texas,  a  great  day  in  U.S.  Air  Force 
history  is  coming  to  pass. 

On  a  fine  Texas  spring  day  sometime 
this  June— ahead  of  schedule— the 
first  sleek  operational  B-IB  bomber 
wiU  come  roaring  across  the  sky  from 
the  west  to  show  its  stuff  and  then 
land  and  taxi  up  to  a  very  proud  group 
of  Americans  assembled  on  the  flight- 
line  ramp  of  Dyess  Air  Force  Base. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
fought  so  hard  over  so  many  years  for 
this  national  defense  treasure,  the  B- 
1,  to  be  there  that  fine  Texas  moming 
and  feel  the  gratitude  of  our  combat 
ready  aircrews.  You  have  made  it 
much  easier  for  them  to  honor  their 
sacred  pledge  to  keep  the  peace. 


A  SECOND  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Termessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening,  the  President 
challenged  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  join  him  in  a 
second  American  Revolution— a  revo- 
lution to  debate  and  redefine  the 
future  role  and  activities  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

I  accept  the  President's  challenge. 
With  Federal  budget  deficits  exceed- 
ing $200  billion  a  year  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  also  believe  that  our 
Nation  must  begin  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult choice  of  where  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  where  to  shrink  Federal 
activities.  We  must  go  beyond  the 
elimination  of  waste  and  poor  manage- 
ment. We  must  examine  each  and 
every  Federal  program— whether 
social  or  military— and  ask  if  the  pro- 
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gram  Is  one  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake. 

And,  while  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  recommendations  the  President 
outlined  in  his  budget  submission  as 
well  as  in  his  speech  last  evening,  I 
nonetheless  welcome  this  debate.  It 
will  be  a  healthy  and  productive  ven- 
ture. Certainly  it  will  require  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  suggest  and  consid- 
er policy  and  program  alternatives  to 
those^roposed  by  the  President. 

This  will  be  an  important  debate  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Yet,  wheth- 
er the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  reaffirm  all  or  some  of  our  cur- 
rent course  or  choose  to  strike  out  on 
another,  a  second  American  Revolu- 
tion to  redefine  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
founded  not  only  on  a  growing  and 
just  economy  but,  more  importantly, 
on  a  fair  and  Just  society. 


HUMANITARIAN  RESPONSE  OP 
GOVERNMENT  OP  PAKISTAN 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  humanitarian 
speedy  response  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  the  continued  aggressive 
attacks  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  inno- 
cent people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Pakistani  Government  has  thus 
far  accepted  almost  3  million  refugees 
and  offered  them  sanctuary  in  Paki- 
stan. Their  humanitarian  efforts  have 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  displaced 
Afghans.  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
has  acted  in  a  remarkably  efficient 
manner,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations,  in  this  important  un- 
dertaking. In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment has  allowed  the  United  Nations 
to  establish  procedures  within  Paki- 
stan to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
these  civilians  upon  entering  the  coun- 
try. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Pakistanis  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  not  only  of  pro- 
tecting the  civilians  but  by  offering 
them  a  place  of  refuge  away  from  the 
aggressive  attacks  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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THE   DANGER   OF  EXPONENTIAL 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

CANNOT  BE  UNDERSTATED 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1798. 
the  English  economist,  Thomas  Mal- 
thus  warned  of  the  dangers  of  ramp- 
ant population  growth  in  a  world  with 
finite  resources.  In  his  essay  on  the 
"Principle  of  Population."  Malthus 
wrote: 


Population,  when  unchecked.  Increases  In 
a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence  increases 
only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  numbers  will  show  the  im- 
mensity of  the  first  power  In  comparison  of 
the  second. 

In  an  era  when  more  than  4  billion 
people  inhabit  our  planet,  the  danger 
of  exponential  population  growth  on 
the  human  condition  cannot  be  under- 
stated. Mr.  Speaker,  last  December  the 
Reagan  administration  ceased  funding 
to  the  International  Plaiuied  Parent- 
hood Federation.  This  organization 
provides  vital  educational,  nutritional, 
and  family  planning  services  to  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  they  are 
most  desperately  needed. 

The  administration's  decision  may 
actually  serve  to  increase  the  number 
of  abortions  carried  out  overseas  if 
these  educational  services  are  cur- 
tailed. This  week.  I  am  circulating  to 
my  colleagues  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  to  reconsider  this 
precipitous  and  unfortunate  decision, 
And  I  would  welcome  colleagues'  en- 
dorsement of  this  action. 


THE  INCREASING  INCIDENCE  OF 
INFANTICIDE 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  at>out  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  infanticide  occurring 
in  our  country.  The  death  of  "Baby 
Doe"  in  1982  was  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. It  is  becoming  more  common  to 
hear  cases  where  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  being  withheld  necessary 
medical  treatment  to  keep  them  alive. 
I  support  the  "Baby  Doe"  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  which  would 
withhold  Federal  funding  from  hospi- 
tals and  institutions  that  deny  food, 
water,  and  medical  treatment  from 
disabled  infants  in  critical  llfe-and- 
death  situations. 

We  cannot  use  the  quallty-oMife  cri- 
teria as  a  basis  of  administering  medi- 
cal treatment.  Let  us  support  and  re- 
spect the  sanctity  of  life  for  the  pre- 
bom,  the  infant,  and  the  handicapped. 
Let  us  Join  in  and  support  this  critical 
life-or-death  issue. 


DOUBLESPEAK 


(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  indicated  that  through 
American  research  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer  and  certain  heart  diseases.  I 
agree  with  that,  but  today  I  learned 
that  David  Stockman  is  attempting  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

He  had  arbitrarily  stated  that  there 
will  be  a  cap  on  research  grants. 


This  administration  has  been  able  to 
get  away  with  this  type  of  double- 
speak before.  Are  the  manufacture  of 
bombs,  tanks,  the  cost  overruns  of 
$7,000  coffeepots  more  important  than 
grants  for  research  for  a  cancer  cure? 
The  American  people  should  be  out- 
raged of  Stockman's  actions  and  ask 
the  President  if  he  agrees  with  this 
action.  Which  is  it.  Mr.  President?  Will 
we  have  this  cancer  research  continue, 
or  will  you  support  Stockman's  efforts 
to  gut  our  cancer  research  and  other 
health  programs  in  this  area?  Or  is 
this  another  example  of  the  double- 
speak of  your  administration  for 
which  you  have  become  very  famous? 


TRUTH.  FAIRNESS.  AND  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  27  U.S.  Representatives  in  this 
House  representing  the  great  State  of 
Texas:  17  Democrats  and  10  Republi- 
cans, and  usually  we  cooperate  in  a 
very  good  fashion  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  our  State  and  of  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  13 
Members  from  Texas  who  voted  for 
truth,  fairness,  and  justice  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntjrre.  I  would  also  like  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  people  of  the  E^ighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  for  the 
14  Members  from  Texas  who  did  not 
vote  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  and  expe- 
cially  to  congratulate  my  Democrat 
colleagues.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  and  Mr.  S'tenholm, 
who  put  truth,  fairness,  and  Justice 
above  partisanship. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  WILL 
HURT  TERRITORIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 
OE  Lugo]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  this  Chamber,  the  President 
gave  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
and  we  heard  our  President  lay  out  his 
legislative  agenda,  an  agenda  that  we 
know  from  his  budget  proposal  will  in- 
clude deep  cuts  and  even  complete 
elimination  of  certain  programs.  Many 
in  this  House  have  already  decried  the 
severe  cuts  that  will  affect  the  poor 
and  the  middle  classes.^and  which  will 
eliminate  whole  programs  that  have 
had  a  proven  track  record  of  success  in 
moving  people  from  poverty  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  those 
cuts  be  felt  more  deeply  than  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
only  been  in  the  last  three  decades 
that  the  insular  areas  have  been  able 
to  move  from  the  indescribable  pover- 
ty in  which  they  barely  subsisted,  to 


the  beginnings  of  participation  in  that 
mainstream. 

For  decades  prior  to  the  recent  past, 
these  territories  were  ignored  and  ne- 
glected to  the  point  that  one  American 
President,  earlier  this  century,  re- 
ferred to  one  of  them,  my  own  district 
of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  as  "an  effec- 
tive poorhouse." 

That  has  been  changing  over  the 
past  three  decades  only  because  Con- 
gress came  to  recognize  its  plenary 
constitutional  authority  over  the  terri- 
tories, and  its  inherent  responsibilities 
to  the  territories  under  that  authority. 
In  measured  steps  and  with  delibera- 
tion. Congress  has  gradually  extended 
political,  social  and  economic  rights 
and  participatory  powers  to  our  terri- 
tories. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  just  how  recent 
these  chauiges  are. 

Until  1970.  the  American  citizens  of 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  could  not  elect 
their  own  Governor:  P»uerto  Rico  had 
no  constitution  until  1954;  neither 
Guam  nor  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  had 
representation  in  the  Congress  until 
1973:  and  American  Samoa,  not  until 
1981.  To  this  day.  American  citizens  in 
all  of  the  Insular  areas  cannot  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  encouraging  political  growth  in 
the  insular  areas.  Congress  also  recog- 
nized political  advancement  was  a 
meaningless  concept  without  economic 
improvement.  By  gradually  increasing 
territorial  participation  In  national 
programs,  and  by  developing  special 
trade  and  Investment  Incentives  for 
the  offshore  areas.  Congress  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  emergence  of  a 
middle  class,  which  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

The  change  has  been  dramatic.  In 
these  past  three  decades  the  offshore 
areas  of  our  country  have  gone  from 
being  two-class  colonies,  whose  very 
existence  was  a  potential  embarrass- 
ment to  the  United  States,  to  laborato- 
ries of  healthy,  nonviolent  revolu- 
tions—living proof  of  how  effective  na- 
tional policy  can  be  in  bringing  about 
positive  political,  social  and  economic 
change. 

However,  what  the  President  last 
night  referred  to  as  "the  second  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  could  end  that 
healthy  revolution  now  occurring  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  end  it.  unfortunately,  just 
when  the  desired  goals  are  In  sight. 
Not  only  will  the  large  nimibers  of 
poor  in  the  territories  be  severely  hurt 
by  the  proposed  budget,  but  move- 
ment to  the  middle  class  will  cease, 
and  the  tenuous  gains  of  the  new 
middle  class,  so  crucial  to  continued 
stability  in  the  territories,  will  be  dan- 
gerously eroded. 

The  proposed  cuts  will  hurt  the  ter- 
ritories in  the  most  potentially  damag- 
ing areas:  education,  which  is  the  only 
salvation   of   our   young   people   who 


make  up  an  inordinate  percentage  of 
our  populations:  small  business  devel- 
opment, which  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  Indlgenotis  territorial  resi- 
dents have  a  piece  of  the  pie:  infra- 
structure assistance,  without  which  we 
cannot  compete  for  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  proposed  cuts 
and  program  eliminations,  the  territo- 
ries are  faced  with,  and  have  been 
faced  with  unilateral  Federal  actions 
affecting  our  trade  and  industrial  in- 
centive tax  programs.  These  actions 
are  pulling  the  pegs  out  from  under 
these  territories  economically,  pegs 
that  Congress  created  as  the  basis  of 
territorial  economic  policy.  No  State  in 
the  Union  is  faced  with  this  triple  as- 
sault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  budget.  I  will 
be  asking  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Hotise  to  look  at  the  Impact  on  the 
U.S.  territories  and  to  understand 
fully  that  the  policies  set  by  Congress 
over  the  past  three  decades  is  at  stake, 
as  well  as  Congress's  power  to  set  that 
policy. 


The  resolution  I  am  introducing  will 
help  focus  public  attention  on  this 
worthwhile  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  as  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution.* 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jettords] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  proclaim  the  month  of  Octo- 
l>er  1985  as  National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents month. 

This  year  the  Poster  Grandparents 
Program  celebrates  Its  20th  anniversa- 
ry. During  this  period  the  program 
has  grown  from  33  projects  in  27 
States  Involving  782  senior  citlsens  to 
a  program  providing  meaningful  vol- 
unteer opportunities  to  19.000  Foster 
Grandparents  in  245  projects  In  all  50 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Foster  Grandparents  are  low-Income 
persons  aged  60  years  or  over.  As  vol- 
unteers, they  receive  40  hours  of  pre- 
servlce  training  designed  to  maximize 
their  effectiveness  as  Poster  Grand- 
parents. Once  training  Is  completed, 
they  serve  20  hours  each  week  as 
Foster  Grandparents,  providing  loving 
care  and  attention  to  children.  As 
Foster  Grandparents,  the  volunteers 
enjoy  Improved  health  and  Independ- 
ence. The  children  served  also  benefit 
in  their  physical,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical development. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  Is 
one  of  the  most  Innovative,  meaning- 
ful volunteer  programs  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  tangi- 
ble and  successful  reflection  of  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  assist  senior  citi- 
zens seeking  to  continue  to  be  full, 
contributing  participants  in  our  socie- 
ty. 


JOINT  HEARING  SCHEDULED  ON 
STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  COIN 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Awinnrzio]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  at  least  20  years,  the 
Banking  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  hold  a  Joint  hearing. 
Chairman  Jake  Garh  of  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  agreed  to  hold  a  Joint 
Session  with  the  House  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  Subcommittee  on 
legislation  that  will  establish  a  com- 
moratlve  coin  program  for  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  restoration  of  Ellis  Island,  the 
former  U.S.  Immigration  Center  In 
New  York  Harbor. 

The  hearing  wlU  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. February  20,  at  9  a,m.  In  room 
2128.  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Testimony  will  be  heard  on  H.R.  47. 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  3.  and 
an  identical  bill,  S.  233.  introduced  by 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  and  Sena- 
tor Garh. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  that  Chair- 
man GAKif  has  agreed  to  the  Joint 
hearing  because  It  will  greatly  speed 
up  the  passage  of  this  much-needed 
legislation.  The  quicker  we  can  get  the 
legislation  enacted,  the  quicker  funds 
wUl  begin  flowing  to  the  restoration 
progfram. 

While  restoration  work  has  begun  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  there  Is  stUl  a 
great  deal  more  work  to  be  done,  and 
additional  funds  are  desperately 
needed.  Only  minor  renovation  has 
been  done  at  Ellis  Island,  and  further 
work  cannot  t)e  started  until  more 
funds  are  raised. 

The  coins,  a  $5  gold  piece,  a  $1  silver 
coin  and  a  clad-50-cent  piece,  will  be 
struck  by  the  U.S.  Mint  and  sold  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Each  coin 
will  carry  a  surcharge  ranging  from  $2 
to  $35.  The  maximum  number  of  coins 
to  be  minted  is  35.5  mUllon.  If  all  the 
coins  are  sold,  up  to  $137.5  million  will 
go  to  the  Statue  of  Llberty-EUis  Island 
Foundation  to  complete  the  necessary 
renovation  work.  And.  the  program 
wUl  cost  taxpayers  not  a  single  worn 
penny. 

Witnesses  for  the  hearing  include 
Lee  lacocca,  chairman.  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty-Ellis Island  Foundation,  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Guariwi,  U.S.  Representative 
from  New  Jersey,  plus  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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The  proposed  program  will  help  re- 
store one  of  America's  greatest  treas- 
ures, and  the  symbol  of  one  of  our 
most  treasured  values— liberty.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  program  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Garn  and 
myself.  Those  wishing  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  47  may  contact  Judi  Shellen- 
berger  at  the  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Office.  226-3280.* 


CANADIAN  SOFTWOOD  IMPORT 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced,  along  with  Congressmen 
Larry  Craig.  Beryl  Anthony  and  19 
other  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cana- 
dian Softwood  Import  Control  Act. 
Our  bill  will  limit  imports  of  Canadian 
softwood  lumber,  siding,  shakes  and 
shingles,  and  particle  board  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment. There  is  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  the  measure  from  every 
timber  producing  region  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Between  1978  and  1982  U.S. 
softwood  lumber  consumption  fell  by 
nearly  one-third.  Last  year,  softwood 
lumber  consumption  recovered  to  near 
record  levels,  with  housing  starts 
reaching  1.8  million.  Far  from  cele- 
brating this  upturn,  the  Nation's 
timber  industry  is  fighting  for  its  sur- 
vival. At  the  end  of  1984  only  650  mills 
were  operating  in  the  West,  compared 
with  818  in  1979.  In  1  week  this 
month,  nine  mills  were  permanently 
closed  in  Oregon,  eliminating  over 
2,000  jobs. 

While  U.S.  producers  have  been 
forced  to  cut  back  production,  Canadi- 
an softwood  lumber  imports  have  risen 
dramatically.  In  1975.  imports  from 
Canada  accounted  for  only  19  percent 
of  U.S.  consumption.  Last  year  they 
took  over  30  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Our  bill  will  limit  imports  of  Canadi- 
an softwood  lumber,  siding,  shakes 
and  shingles,  and  particle  board  to 
each  item's  historic  pecentage  of  U.S 
consumption,  based  on  the  10-year 
period  from  1970  to  1979.  For  5  years 
after  the  bill  is  enacted,  total  allow- 
able imports  will  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  based  on  esti- 
mates of  U.S.  consumption  each  year. 
The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  that 
result  from  actual  consumption,  and 
also  to  limit  allowable  quantities 
during  any  quarter  to  prevent  surges 
in  imports  of  any  particular  item. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  take  every  nec- 
essary step  to  protect  the  Amercian 
workers  and  communities  that  depend 
on  the  wood  products  industry.  We 
value  very  highly  our  good  neighbor 


relationship  with  Canada.  In  the  past, 
when  demand  exceeded  our  industry's 
capacity  to  supply  wood  products,  Ca- 
nadian mills  helped  meet  the  shortfall. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  industry  will 
again  reach  that  point.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  cannot  afford  to  export  our 
workers'  jobs,  nor  can  our  communi- 
ties afford  the  cost  in  human  suffering 
caused  by  curtailments,  shutdowns 
and  closures  of  our  mills. 

Finally,  after  announcing  our  inten- 
tion to  introduce  this  bill,  we  were 
heartened  by  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive Brock  and  Canadian  Trade  Minis- 
ter Kelleher's  agreement  to  call  a 
trade  delegation  meeting  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  holding  lumber  trade 
negotiations.  We  would  truly  welcome 
serious  negotiations  to  establish  volun- 
tary import  limitations  that  would 
make  unnecessary  the  legislation  we 
are  proposing.* 


MILITARY  FAMILY  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAifiTTA] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  (H.R. 
1020)  to  strengthen  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  our  national  defenses. 

Nearly  6  months  have  passed  since 
the  tragic  death  of  13-year-old  Danny 
Holley  first  rocked  the  community  In 
which  he  lived  and  sent  shock  waves 
across  our  Nation.  While  the  pain  of 
his  loss  will  undoubtedly  ease  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  legacy  of  his  un- 
timely death  carries  an  enduring  chal- 
lenge to  which  we,  as  a  Nation,  must 
come  to  terms. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  Danny 
and  his  family  moved  to  California 
from  Germany  following  the  transfer 
of  his  father.  Army  Sgt.  Johnnie 
Holley.  Once  there,  the  family  fell 
deeply  in  debt  as  the  cost  of  moving 
consumed  their  savings  and  promised 
onpost  housing  failed  to  materialize. 
Sergeant  Holley's  departure  for  duty 
in  Korea  added  to  the  family's  hard- 
ships and  isolation. 

Young  Danny  took  his  responsibil- 
ities as  the  eldest  of  four  very  serious- 
ly. One  day  in  August,  when  the 
burden  got  to  be  too  much  for  his 
young  shoulders,  Danny  took  his  own 
life.  His  was  the  ultimate  act  of  love 
for  his  family:  he  had  convinced  him- 
self that  their  problems  would  ease  if 
there  were  just  one  less  mouth  to  feed. 

We  are  all  a  part  of  the  extended 
family  of  Danny  Holley  by  virtue  of 
the  poignant  circumstances  of  his 
story.  Who  among  us  did  not  feel  a 
sense  of  helplessness  in  wondering 
how  we  had  failed  this  desperate 
young  boy  and  his  struggling  family? 
Surely  the  sorrow  and  grief  that  this 
shared  loss  invokes  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied constructively  in  searching  for 


means  of  easing  the  strain  of  military 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  is  at  stake  than 
the  outpouring  of  concern  over  the 
loss  of  one  so  young.  Morale  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  an  effective  mili- 
tary, and  morale  cannot  be  what  it 
should  be  if  families  are  forced  to  live 
on  food  stamps  and  children  give  up 
hope. 

One  of  the  most  basic  requirements 
of  any  military  is  to  ensure  that  its 
forces  are  adequately  paid,  fed, 
housed,  and  given  the  medical  atten- 
tion they  require  to  maintain  a  state 
of  constant  readiness.  With  the  advent 
of  today's  All-Volunteer  Force,  fulfill- 
ing these  commitments  has  assumed 
an  even  greater  importance. 

The  quality  of  life  we  offer  service 
people  and  their  families  is  central  to 
our  success  in  attracting  and  retaining 
the  qualified  people  we  need  to  oper- 
ate today's  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  systems.  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  manpower  requirements,  we  need 
to  extend  benefits  and  services  which 
are  not  only  fair  to  the  member,  but 
which  also  recognize  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances of  military  service.  To  be 
effective,  we  need  to  recognize  the  spe- 
cial role  of  the  family  unit  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  and  stability  of 
the  military  community  as  a  whole. 

The  military  has  undergone  many 
important  changes  since  the  creation 
of  the  volunteer  force.  More  of  our 
uniformed  personnel  are  married  than 
ever  before— 52  percent  compared  to 
only  32  percent  30  years  ago.  among 
career  personnel  the  figure  approach- 
es 80  percent. 

Service  personnel  and  their  families 
are  today  deployed  in  more  countries 
around  the  globe,  scattered  through- 
out some  90  foreign  countries.  As  a 
result,  today's  military  family  moves 
on  the  average  of  every  2  years.  And 
that  in  itself  gives  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  special  problems  our  military  fam- 
ilies face. 

Despite  record  peacetime  spending 
on  defense,  however,  we  have  failed  to 
respond  to  many  of  these  needs.  I 
know  I  am  not  alone  in  expressing  my 
shock  about  reports  that  military  fam- 
ilies have  been  forced  to  rely  on  food 
stamps  to  put  food  on  the  table. 
Surely  we  as  a  nation,  in  asking  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  life  in  our  defense, 
ought  to  better  provide  for  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  a  plan  I  am  propos- 
ing to  improve  our  investment  in  the 
human  dimension  of  our  defenses. 
Briefly,  the  Military  Family  Services 
Act  would  improve  benefits  and  serv- 
ices in  four  vital  areas: 

1 .  PERMAlfEirT  CHANGE  OT  STATION 
REIMBUnSEMENTS 

The  Air  Force  estimates  the  median 
unreimbursed  cost  incurred  during 
Government-order  travel  to  be  $1,510 


for  midlevel  enlisted  members  and 
$1,969  for  junior  officers.  Accordingly, 
the  plan  I  propose  would  overhaul 
mileage  and  household  goods  weight 
allowances  to  reflect  better  the  high 
costs  of  travel.  In  addition.  I  propose 
that  a  temporary  lodging  allowance  be 
provided  to  enlisted  personnel  whose 
ability  to  absorb  travel  costs  is  limited 
by  their  low  rate  of  pay. 

2.  DEPENDENT  DENTAL  CARE 

A  second  area  of  concern  through- 
out the  services  is  the  kind  of  care  pro- 
vided to  military  dependents.  I  pro- 
pose to  authorize  a  voluntary  enroll- 
ment dental  plan  under  which  basic 
dental  care  would  be  available  for  the 
first  time  to  dependents  of  active  duty 
members.  The  costs  of  this  program 
would  be  shared  by  the  member  and 
the  Government,  with  the  latter  con- 
tributing not  more  than  60  percent 
nor  less  than  40  percent  of  the  premi- 
um. 

3.  OPP-BASE  HOUSING  BENEPITS 

As  the  Holley  case  demonstrated, 
many  military  families  arrive  at  their 
new  post  deeply  in  debt  as  a  result  of 
the  unreimbursed  travel  costs.  This 
hardship  is  immediately  compounded 
in  areas  where  onbase  housing  is  not 
available. 

The  last  Congress  made  several  Im- 
portant changes  in  the  way  housing  al- 
lowances are  calculated.  I  believe, 
however,  that  additional  improve- 
ments are  necessary  to  reduce  the  fi- 
nancial burden  for  enlisted  personnel 
with  limited  discretionary  spending. 
The  plan  I  propose  would  reduce  to  12 
percent  the  maximum  unreimbursed 
costs  for  enlisted  personnel  renting 
offbase. 

Similarly,  experience  has  shown 
that  required  security  deposits  can 
greatly  contribute  to  the  hardships  of 
frequently  moving  military  families. 
For  this  reason,  I  propose  to  authorize 
a  pilot  program  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  an  offbase  rental  housing  lease  in- 
demnity program  under  which  civilian 
lessors  would  forgo  security  deposits  in 
return  for  a  guarantee  that  any  dam- 
ages or  losses  resulting  from  breach  of 
contract  would  be  covered  by  the  serv- 
ice member's  command.  Payroll  deduc- 
tions, in  turn,  would  cover  any  unpaid 
balances. 

4.  OPPICE  OP  MILITARY  PAMILY  SERVICES 

Finally,  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  our  military  people  and  to 
ensure  uniform  availability  of  services, 
I  propose  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Military  Family  Services  responsible 
for  developing  and  administering  a 
servicewide  family  program.  Services 
to  be  provided  shall  include:  First,  fi- 
nancial and  family  counseling;  second, 
resource  and  information  referral  serv- 
ices; third,  spouse  employment  refer- 
ral services;  fourth,  consumer  protec- 
tion; and  five,  family  advocacy  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  Office  of  Military 
Family  Services  would  be  required  to 


operate  an  Outreach  Program  target- 
ed at  families  separated  by  overseas 
assignments. 

The  director  of  military  family  serv- 
ices shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  matters  related  to  military 
families  and  on  how  current  policies 
could  be  adapted  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  miliUry  families. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  the 
increased  investment  of  the  past  4 
years  in  high-priced  military  technolo- 
gy has  not  been  matched  by  a  similar 
commitment  to  the  services'  human 
component.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  most  expensive  weapon  system  is 
of  little  value  without  competent, 
highly  motivated  service  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  respond  to  the 
special  needs  of  military  families  If  we 
are  going  to  attract  our  best  young 
people  to  military  service,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  sure  that  military  people 
remain  ready  to  perform  their  mission 
not  distracted  by  doubts  or  .  family 
worries,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  fair 
to  members  and  their  families  for  the 
sacrifices  of  military  service. 

Above  all  else,  service  members  and 
their  families  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  society  they  are 
pledged  to  defend. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort. 

H.R.  1020 
A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  benefits  for 

active  duty  military  personnel  and  their 

dependents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Military  Family  Services  Act  of  1985". 

permanent  CHANGE  OP  STATION 
RZIMBUR8EMKNT8 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  404(d)  of  Utle  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "per  mile  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned  and  '  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'of  18  cent*  per  mile". 

(b)  Section  406(b)  of  Utle  87.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  out  "prescribed  by  the  Secretar- 
ies concerned"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provided  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)   The   weight   allowances   authorized 

under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are 

as  follows: 

WeioM 

"Pay  grade  aUotoanet 

Commissioned  officers: 

O-IO I'.soo 

0-9 ".SOO 

0-8 18.000 

0-7  15,000 

0-«  """"ZZ 1*500 

0-6 1*.«>0 

0-4     W.<»« 

0-3 ".WO 

0-2       -••  11.000 

O-l  ■  10.000 
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WeioM 
alioioance 


"Panffrade 

Warrant  officers: 

W-4 .'.... 13.000 

W-3 12.000 

W-2 1 1 .000 

W-1 10.000 

Enlisted  memben: 

E-9 12.500 

E-7 1 1 ,000 

E-« 9.000 

E-5 8.000 

E-4  over  2  years 7,500 

EM  under  2  years  outside  the 

United  SUtes 6,000 

E-4  under  2  years  Inside  the 
United  States 5.000 

Academy  cadets,  midshipmen 1.500 

Aviation  cadeU „ 1 .500" 

(c)  Section  404a  of  Utle  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "a 
member"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an 
enlisted  member":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  strilting  out  "$110" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SlOO". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thl£  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  travel  and 
transporUUon  begun  after  September  30. 
1985. 

DEPENDENT  DENTAL  COVERAGE 

Sec.  3.  (aHl)  Chapter  55  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 
"8  14M.  Dependents'  dental  profram 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  esUb- 
lish  voluntary  enrollment  premium-sharing 
dental  benefit  plans  for  spouses  and  chil- 
dren (as  described  In  section  1072(2XD))  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days.  Plans  under  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
ministered through  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  administering  Secretaries. 

"(bXl)  Members  enrolling  In  a  dental  ben- 
efit plan  esUblished  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  required  to  pay  a  premium. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es'ub- 
llsh  the  amounts  of  the  premium  to  be  paid 
by  the  member,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  be  greater  than  60  percent,  or  less 
than  40  percent,  of  the  total  premiiun.  and 
shall  esUbllsh  such  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  verify  that  a  spouse  or  child  re- 
ceiving care  Is  properly  enrolled  under  such 
a  dental  plan  and  qualified  to  receive  such 
care. 

"(c)  The  member's  share  of  the  premium 
for  any  dental  benefit  plan  esUblished 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  paid  by  payroll 
deductions. 

"(d)  A  dental  plan  esUblished  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  only  provide  for- 

"(1)  diagnostic,  oral  examination,  and  pre- 
ventive services  and  palliative  emergency 
care;  and 

"(2)  basic  restorative  services  of  amalgam 
and  composite  restorations  and  stainless 
steel  crowns  for  primary  teeth,  and  dental 
appliance  repairs. 

■(e)  A  spouse  or  child  receiving  dental 
care  may  not  be  required  to  pay  for  charges 
for  the  services  described  in  subsection 
(dKl)  and  shall  pay  20  percent  of  the 
charges  for  the  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (dK2). 

"(f)  If  a  member  is  transferred  to  a  sUtlon 
where  dental  care  is  prorided  to  the  mem- 
l>er's  spouse  or  children  under  any  program 
other  than  a  plan  •  Published  under  this 
secUon.  the  member  may  discontinue  such 
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member's  participation  under  any  plan  es- 
tablished under  this  section.  If  such  a 
member  Is  subse<iuently  transferred  to  a  sta- 
tion where  dental  care  is  not  provided  to 
such  member's  spouse  or  children,  except 
under  a  plan  established  under  this  section, 
such  member  may  re-enroll  in  such  a  plan. 

"(g)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  purpose.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1094.  Dependents'  dental  program.". 

(b)  Section  1077  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Persons  enrolled  under  a  dental  plan 
under  section  1094  of  this  title  may  not  be 
provided  dental  care  under  section  1076(a) 
of  this  title  except  for  emergency  dental 
care  or  for  care  which  is  not  part  of  the 
dental  plan  under  section  1094  of  this 
title.". 

<c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1986. 

VAKIABLX  HOUSINC  ALLOWAIICK 

SBC.  4.  Section  403a(c)  of  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"member  of  a  uniformed  service"  the  first 
place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  other  than 
an  enlisted  member,": 

(2)  by  redesignating  [>aragraphs  (2) 
through  (S)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  monthly  amount  of  a  variable 
housing  allowance  under  this  section  for  an 
enlisted  member  of  a  uniformed  service  with 
respect  to  an  area  is  the  difference  between 
(A)  the  median  monthly  cost  of  housing  in 
that  area  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  serving  in  the  same  pay  grade  as 
that  member,  and  (B)  77  percent  of  the 
median  monthly  cost  of  housing  In  the 
United  States  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  serving  in  the  same  pay 
grade  as  that  member.": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  striking  out  "80  percent" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(A)  80  percent.  In  the  case  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  other  than  enlisted 
members,  or  (B)  77  percent,  in  the  case  of 
enlisted  members,":  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (6),  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  striking  out  'paragraph  (2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(3)". 

Orr-POST  RSfTAI.  HOUSING  LXASK  IlfDEMinTT 
PILOT  PKOGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  lessors  having  rental  housing  units  lo- 
cated near  military  installations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  program  to  compen- 
sate such  lessors  for  a  breach  of  a  lease  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  designate  one  military  installa- 
tion located  in  the  United  States  for  the 
program  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
required  to  live  on  post  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  established 
under  this  section. 

(b)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

( 1 )  not  be  for  a  term  in  excess  of  one  year, 

(2)  provide  that  in  lieu  of  the  lessor  re- 
quiring the  member  to  provide  to  the  lessor 


a  security  deposit  as  a  precondition  to  enter- 
ing into  a  lease  for  a  housing  unit,  the 
United  States  agrees  to  compensate  the 
lessor  for  expenses  resulting  from  damages 
caused  to  the  housing  unit  by  the  member 
or  for  a  breach  of  the  lease  by  the  member 

(3)  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  damages  claimed  by  the  lessor, 
the  liability  of  the  United  SUtes  is  limited 
to  an  amount  which  is  not  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  security  deposit  required  of 
Individuals  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

(4)  provide  that  the  lessor  must  first  ex- 
haust such  other  remedies  available  to  him 
to  collect  from  the  member  any  amounts 
which  the  lessor  claims  as  a  result  of 
damage  to  the  rental  unit  or  a  breach  of  the 
lease  before  the  lessor  presents  a  claim  to 
the  United  States  for  such  amount. 

(cKl)  A  member  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  which  the  United  States  is  required 
to  pay  to  a  lessor  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  If  it  is  deter- 
mined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  that  the  damage  to 
the  housing  unit,  or  breach  of  the  lease,  was 
caused  by  the  member  (or  a  dependent  of 
the  member). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  compro- 
mise or  waive  a  claim  of  the  United  States 
under  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  deduct 
from  a  member's  pay  the  amount  for  which 
the  member  Is  liable  under  paragraph  (1). 
Regulations  implementing  this  section  may 
also  provide  for  the  collection  of  amounts 
owed  under  this  subsection  by  any  other  au- 
thorized means. 

(4)  The  final  determination  of  an  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  an  officer  of 
an  armed  force  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  order  authorizing 
such  deduction  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1007  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. Including  regulations  providing  for  the 
compromise  or  waiver  of  claims,  and  the  col- 
lection of  amounts  owed  under  this  subsec- 
Uon. 

(d)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
Secretaries  of  each  department  sign  agree- 
ments under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  review  such  agreements  and 
shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  feasibility  of  ex{>andlng  the  program 
throughout  the  Armed  Forces. 

(e)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  to  enter  into  a  contract 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  Appropriations 
Act. 

OmCX  OP  MIUTAIIT  PAM n.T  tXBVICXS 

Sk.  6.  (a)  There  Is  esUbllahed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Military  Family  Services. 
The  Office  shall  have  a  director  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
pose, develop,  Implement,  and  oversee  a  pro- 
gram to  provide,  at  each  military  installa- 
tion, family  services  to  members  of  the 
armed  services.  Services  provided  under  this 
section  to  members  and  the  families  of 
members  shall  include— 

( 1 )  financial  and  family  counseling; 

(3)  Informing  members  and  their  families 
of  resources  and  services  available  in  the 


community  and  making  referrals  on  behalf 
of  such  members  and  their  families; 

(3)  employment  assistance  and  referral 
services  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services; 

(4)  consumer  protection  services: 

(5)  family  advocacy  services;  and 

(6)  an  outreach  program  targeted  at  mili- 
tary families  separated  by  overseas  assign- 
ments. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  provided 
for  under  this  section,  the  Director  may  use 
private  volunteer  service  organizations. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
every  12-month  period  beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act,  concerning  issues  re- 
lated to  military  families,  together  with  his 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to  mili- 
tary families  may  be  improved  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  military  fami- 
Ues. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"armed  services"  means  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 


■PPBfllVI  DATS 

Sbc.  7.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1985.* 


CENTENNIAL  OP  MRS.  BESS 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday.  Pebruary  13.  is  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  truly 
inspiring  Pirst  Ladies,  Mrs.  Bess 
Truman.  She  is  probably  the  most  un- 
heralded First  Lady  of  modem  times. 
That  was  the  way  she  wanted  it.  and 
to  a  surprising  extent  that  was  the 
way  it  stayed.  She  fought  efforts  by 
the  press  and  the  public  to  lure  her 
into  the  spotlight.  Once,  she  described 
her  role  of  First  Lady  as  requiring  a 
wife  to— and  I  quote— "sit  beside  her 
husband,  be  silent  and  be  sure  her  hat 
is  on  straight." 

The  fifth  generation  of  a  prosperous 
family  in  Independence,  MO.  EHiza- 
beth  WaUace  grew  up  a  blue-eyed, 
blond-curled  tomboy.  From  early 
childhood,  she  was  known  as  "Bess." 
She  was  the  best  third  baseman  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  first-rate  tennis 
player,  and  the  only  girl  in  town  who 
could  whistle  through  her  front  teeth. 

She  was  5  when  a  6-year-old  boy 
named  Harry  Truman  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  Sunday  school  in  1890.  Later,  in 
grammar  school,  he  managed  to  carry 
her  books,  a  practice  that  continued 
through  high  school.  Bess  was  the 
only  girl  Harry  ever  courted  and  their 
courtship  was  carried  on  with  letters. 
For  more  than  a  decade  before  their 
marriage  in  1919.  Bess  stayed  at  her 
home  in  Independence,  while  Presi- 
dent Truman  worked  his  family  farm 
near  Orandview  or  traveled  out  of 
State  investigating  land  and  mining 
deals. 
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Tniman's  courting  style  was  direct. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  he  writes— and  I 
quote— "Speaking  of  diamonds,  would 
you  wear  a  solitaire  on  your  left  hand 
should  I  get  it?"  The  answer  was  yes 
in  1917  as  they  became  engaged  as  he 
was  leaving  for  Army  service  overseas 
during  World  War  I.  After  he  returned 
from  the  war  2  years  later,  they  were 
married  in  a  simple  ceremony. 

Someone  once  asked  Mr.  Truman's 
mother  why  her  son  had  not  married 
until  he  was  35  years  old.  "Maybe  Bess 
wouldn't  have  him  before  then,"  was 
her  reply. 

The  Trumans  stayed  married  for  53 
years,  through  a  failed  business,  hard- 
ball local  politics,  and  Truman's 
sudden  rise  to  the  White  House  and 
leadership  of  the  postwar  world. 

Bess  always  insisted  that  her  hus- 
band's eminence  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  She  always  stated  matter-of- 
factly  that  she  was  "only  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
daughter." 

Bess  Truman  was  not  a  political 
power  in  her  own  right,  like  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  or  glamorous,  like  Jacque- 
line Kennedy.  She  had  no  prot6g6s, 
she  held  no  press  conferences. 

Her  unassuming  public  profile,  how- 
ever, did  not  diminish  her  stature  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  only  daughter  in  a 
smalltown  family.  Bess  Truman  was 
respected  and  loved  by  Americans  be- 
cause she  embodied  the  basic  decency 
of  this  country.  Americans  foimd  reas- 
surance and  inspiration  in  the  virtues 
Mrs.  Truman  personified.  She  was 
from  Independence.  MO.  our  country's 
heariland.  and  she  cherished  all  the 
best  values  of  smalltown  America.  She 
was  warm,  friendly,  and  home-loving. 
Her  family  came  first  and  that  feeling 
was  recipr(x:ated  by  her  husband  and 
daughter  Margaret. 

Mrs.  Truman  had  a  sense  of  duty, 
dignity  and  quiet  pride,  and  a  sense  of 
proportion.  She  was  correct  and  gra- 
cious about  everything  she  did  in  the 
White  House,  and  she  served  the  coim- 
try  and  her  husband  well. 

President  Truman  lovingly  called 
Bess,  "the  boss"  and  "my  chief  advis- 
er." Although  reserved  in  public,  she 
was  good-natured  and  had  a  sharp,  dry 
sense  of  humor.  Unfortunately,  too 
few  p>eople  were  offered  examples  of 
that  side  of  Bess  Truman.  One  which 
was  recounted  freely  by  the  President 
involved  their  love  letters.  Shortly 
after  he  became  President,  Truman 
found  Bess  burning  a  stack  of  his  old 
love  letters.  He  protested,  saying  she 
should  think  of  history.  I  have,  was 
her  reply. 

She  quietly  served  as  President  Tru- 
man's Closest  confidante  and  adviser. 
She  even  attempted— often  unsuccess- 
fully—to smooth  some  of  the  rough 
edges  her  husband  had  acquired 
during  his  rise  through  the  rough-and- 
tumble   world  of  Midwestern   Demo- 


cratic politics.  A  widely  circulated 
story  demonstrated  her  attempts  to 
tone  down  President  Trvmian's  use  of 
salty  language.  Mrs.  Truman  and  a 
friend  were  in  the  audience  for  a 
speech  the  President  was  giving  at  a 
Grange  convention.  Truman  told  the 
Grangers,  "I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
one  thing  I'm  sure  about— farming 
means  manure,  manure,  mantire.  and 
more  manure." 

E>own  in  the  audience  Mrs.  Truman's 
friend  whispered  to  her.  "Bess,  why  on 
earth  can't  you  get  Harry  to  say  fertil- 
izer?" She  replied.  "Good  Lord.  Helen, 
it's  taken  me  30  years  to  get  him  to 
say  manure." 

When  President  Truman  told  an  au- 
dience that  Texans  who  voted  for 
Richard  Nixon  could— quote— go  to 
hell,  she  quickly  scolded  him.  Tele- 
phoning him  shortly  after  the  speech, 
she  told  the  President.  "If  you  can't 
talk  more  politely  than  that  in  public, 
you  come  right  home. '  She  was  always 
the  lady,  and  she  always  kept  her 
views  private. 

Once  in  1955.  she  was  asked  on  na- 
tional TV  if  she  had  anything  to  say 
about  politics,  "specifically  or  in  gen- 
eral." Her  answer:  Not  in  either  cate- 
gory, thank  you.  In  this  era  of  celebri- 
ty politics,  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand 
her  statement  and  forget  that  genuine 
public  service  can  be  rendered  by  pri- 
vate people. 

The  Trumans— Harry,  Bess,  and 
Margaret— were  a  close  family.  They 
cared  about  each  other's  opinions. 
They  enjoyed  each  other's  company 
and  they  spent  countless  hours  togeth- 
er in  the  White  House.  The  household 
staff  at  the  White  House  fondly  called 
them  the  Three  Musketeers. 

Mrs.  Truman  was  adamant  that  the 
F»resident  would  not  destroy  her 
family  and  the  life  they  aU  enjoyed. 
The  family  spent  hours  upon  hours 
playing  the  piano  together,  ping-pong 
and  bridge,  and  watching  movies  in 
the  White  House  theater.  It  was  a 
loving  family  full  of  teasing  and  Joking 
held  together  by  the  steady  hand  of 
Bess. 

Mrs.  Truman  demonstrated  that  the 
public  good  often  is  best  served  by  pri- 
vate virtue.  Beas  Tniman's  priorities 
were  always  clear  Raising  their  child, 
tending  their  home,  and  sUying  in 
touch  with  old  friends.  Bess  Tniman 
reminded  America  of  someone  we 
love— a  mother,  a  teacher,  a  favorite 
aunt.  We  admired  her  because  she  and 
President  Truman  reaffirmed  some- 
thing we  like  to  believe  about  our- 
selves: That  decent,  hard-working 
plain-spoken  people  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  fundamental  courage  and 
resourcefulness. 

When  Bess  and  Harry  Truman  left 
the  White  House  and  returned  to  a 
private  life  in  Independence,  MO.  they 
were  greeted  by  15.000  admirers  and 
well-wishers.  More  importantly,  they 
returned  to  Independence  as  the  same 


people  who  had  left  17  years  before: 
Honest,  unpretentious  Midwestemers. 
During  their  stay,  he  had  done  an  ex- 
traordinary Job.  So  had  she. 

After  they  retired  to  Independence, 
the  couple  rarely  traveled  away  from 
home.  The  Trumans  came  to  Washing- 
ton occasionally  and  visited  their 
daughter  and  her  family  in  New  York. 
In  1969.  they  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  aimiversary  at  home  in  Inde- 
pendence with  an  exchange  of  gifts, 
and  visits  from  friends  and  relatives. 
Their  50th  wedding  anniversary  was 
more  than  a  day  of  good  cheer.  It  was 
a  testimonial  to  the  simple  and  decent 
values  that  the  Trumans  cherished. 
Who  amongst  us  isn't  touched  by  a 
story  of  childhood  sweethearts  who 
marry,  have  a  family,  live  in  a  white 
clapboard  house  and  still  hold  hands 
and  enjoy  private  jokes  on  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

She  died  at  the  age  of  97  in  1982. 
Fittingly,  she  was  buried  alongside  her 
husband.  The  funeral  service  was  a 
brief  and  simple  ceremony  and  no  eu- 
logies and  grand  speeches  were  given. 
The  respect  and  affection  t)estowed 
upon  Bess  Truman  by  Americans 
throughout  her  life  served  as  her 
eulogy.  She  would  have  wanted  it  that 
way. 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gracious  First  Lady  from  Independ- 
ence, MO,  Bess  Wallace  Tniman.  if 
she  were  alive  today,  probably  would 
have  wanted  her  100th  birthday  on 
February  13  celebrated  with  little  fan- 
fare. As  the  loving,  family-oriented 
woman  she  was,  just  having  her  family 
by  her  side  would  have  most  likely 
been  her  celebration. 

Those  of  us  here  today  remember 
Mrs.  Truman  as  a  strong  but  gentle 
partner  to  her  husband.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  a  guiding  influ- 
ence to  her  daughter  Margaret.  Her 
closest  friends  knew  her  as  a  wit.  with 
a  lively  understanding  of  the  people 
she  came  in  contact  with.  But  her 
quiet  Missouri  spirit,  and  her  pride, 
dignity,  and  independence  were  well 
recognized  and  are  what  most  of  us  re- 
member her  for.  The  return  to  Inde- 
pendence and  the  family  home  after 
the  Truman  Presidency  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  down  home  spirit  she  be- 
lieved in  and  was  admired  for  by  all 
Americans. 

May  we  honor  and  pay  tribute  to 
First  Lady  Bess  Truman  on  her  100th 
birthday  as  the  lovely  lady  which  she 
was  and  remember  her  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  admired  and  respected 
First  Ladies.* 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remember  the  100th  birthday  of  a 
great  woman  in  American  history, 
Bess  Truman.  This  good  and  honest 
person  influenced  our  national  desti- 
ny, and  helped  gtiide  this  coimtry 
through  some  of  its  greatest  trials. 
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By  providing  President  Truman  with 
commonsense  wisdom  and  solace  on 
decisions  that  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  conscience,  she  helped  instill  the 
basic  values  and  principles  of  bedrock 
America  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Far  from  being  overshad- 
owed by  Harry  Truman's  presence,  she 
had  a  delightful  and  unique  identity 
of  her  own.  Through  her  unpreten- 
tious and  ever  gracious  manner,  she 
came  to  win  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  all 
miss  Mrs.  Tniman.  for  she  personified 
everything  good  about  our  Nation.  She 
will  always  live  on  in  our  hearts,  a 
woman  of  simple  origins,  who  helped 
to  shape  the  course  of  world  events— a 
woman  who  was  truly  able  to  walk 
with  kings,  but  never  lost  sight  of  her 
humble  roots.* 

•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  100th  anniversary  of  her  birth 
soon  approaching,  this  is  indeed  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  honor  Bess  Wallace 
Truman,  a  remarkable  woman  whose 
exemplary  qualities  complemented 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  her  husband  and  his  Presidency. 

The  former  Miss  Bess  Wallace  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  were  schoolmates 
from  grade  school  through  high 
school  in  the  Independence  public 
school  system!  However,  their  court- 
ship did  not  begin  until  many  years 
after  their  high  school  graduation. 

Although  Bess  Wallace  actively  par- 
ticipated in  school  and  community  ac- 
tivities during  her  years  growing  up  in 
Independence,  she  would  consistently 
play  her  role  in  a  quiet,  unassuming 
manner.  Incredibly,  marriage  and  a 
progressively  more  public  life  did  not 
significantly  change  these  traits,  even 
when  she  was  placed  in  the  country's 
limelight  as  the  wife  of  the  President. 

Although  she  possessed  her  own 
vivid  and  lonique  personality.  Bess  had 
made  the  decision  early  in  her  mar- 
riage to  Harry  S.  Truman  to  remain  in 
the  background,  where  she  felt  she 
could  best  be  of  service  to  him  and  her 
country.  As  Mr.  Truman's  political 
career  flourished,  and  public  attention 
increased,  Mrs.  Truman  continuously 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  press  and 
public  to  pry  her  out  of  the  place  she 
had  chosen  for  herself.  Prom  living  a 
"normal"  lifestyle  in  Missouri  to  even- 
tually inhabiting  the  White  House, 
Bess  Tnmian  felt  keenly  that  her  first 
duty  was  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother— obligations  she  so  abundantly 
fulfilled. 

Possessing  a  quiet  disposition  and 
desiring  a  simple  lifestyle  for  herself 
and  her  family  made  it  difficult  for 
Mrs.  Tnmian  to  succeed  the  highly 
visible  and  vocal  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as 
First  Lady.  However,  the  sincerity  she 
displayed  in  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, family,  and  country  endeared 
this  distinctive  F^rst  Lady  to  the 
hearts  of  America.  Her  ability  to  meet 


both  triumphs  and  with  a  graceful, 
quiet  dignity  won  her  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  Nation  during  her 
years  at  the  White  House  and  on  until 
her  death  in  1982. 

Mrs.  Tnmian 's  preference  to  avoid 
personal  publicity  minimized  her  visi- 
bility to  the  Nation.  However,  her 
courage,  unselfish  diligence,  and 
hearty  sense  of  himior  became  very 
apparent  to  the  country  as  she  helped 
her  husband  lead  our  Nation  through 
a  very  critical  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mrs. 
Truman  played  an  invaluable  part  in 
her  husband's  Presidency.  President 
Truman  often  commented  that  she 
was  his  chief  adviser,  assisting  him  in 
everything— politically  and  personally. 

Bess  Truman's  faithful  dedication  to 
her  strong  family  and  patriotic  values, 
combined  with  her  unique  sense  of  in- 
dividualism, continue  to  set  a  great  ex- 
ample for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

We  honor  Bess  Wallace  Truman 
today  not  only  because  she  was  a  gra- 
cious Rrst  Lady,  but  also  because  she 
was,  to  put  it  simply,  a  great  lady. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
l)eth  "Bess"  Tnunan. 

Affectionately  known  as  the  Boss  in 
the  Truman  household.  President 
Truman  once  said,  'She  was  my  chief 
adviser  always.  She  always  helped  me 
in  everything.  She  was  a  full  partner 
in  all  my  transactions— political  or 
otherwise." 

Bom  in  Independence,  MO,  in  1885, 
Bess  and  the  future  President  first 
met  in  the  second  grade  and  later 
graduated  from  high  school  together. 
The  Trumans'  daughter,  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Daniel,  has  written  of  those  years, 
"From  all  I  can  gather,  although  not 
from  her,  as  her  modesty  is  so  deep 
seated  nothing  can  be  done  about  it, 
she  was  an  Independence  belle.  She 
was  a  crack  tennis  player  and  distin- 
guished herself  in  boarding  school  by 
winning  the  shot-put  in  a  track  meet. 
Her  own  comment  on  this  last  is  that 
it  certainly  has  come  in  handy  for 
shaking  hands  with  a  thousand  people 
at  a  time.  It's  also  reported  that 
mother  could  whistle  through  her 
teeth,  play  baseball  and  best  all 
comers  at  mumbletypeg." 

It  wasn't  until  1919  that  the  former 
Bess  Wallace  and  Harry  Truman  were 
married. 

Their  humble  lives  were  changed 
forever  when  on  April  12,  1945,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  passed  away.  It  must 
have  been  quite  difficult  for  Bess  to  be 
thrown  into  the  spotlight  and  be  ex- 
pected by  the  Nation  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  was  glad  to  see 
Bess  forge  her  own  course  on  how  she 
perceived  her  role  as  the  First  Lady. 
E>en  in  this  powerful  position,  she 
never  lost  her  quiet  and  unassuming 


ways  and  continued  to  be  the  warm, 
caring  person  from  America's  heart- 
land. 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  this  salute 
to  Bess  Truman.  She  served  her  family 
and  her  country  in  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  we  know  she  will  continue  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  First  Ladies.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1350 

THE  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
STANDARDIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
today  in  reintroducing  the  Nuclear 
Powerplant  Standardization  Act.  Iden- 
tical legislation  was  introduced  last 
Congress  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  col- 
leagues who  recognize  the  need  for  nu- 
clear licensing  reform.  Although  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  were  held  in  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee last  Congress,  this  legisla- 
tion was  not  acted  upon.  America's  nu- 
clear regulatory  and  licensing  process 
is  ripe  for  reform— we  must  address 
this  critically  important  issue  in  this 
Congress. 

There  is  a  growing  bipartisan  con- 
sensus in  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
sweeping  changes  in  the  existing  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process  are 
needed  to  preserve  the  nuclear  option. 
We  have  been  reading  almost  daily  for 
over  a  year  about  the  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  powerplants.  Utili- 
ties are  being  forced  to  abandon  newly 
and  nearly  completed  nuclear  con- 
struction projects  worth  billions  of 
dollars,  but  which  the  utilities  cannot 
afford  to  finish  because  they  have  no 
assurance  that  the  plants  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  operate.  Over  100  plants 
have  been  canceled  since  1972.  In  1984 
alone,  nine  reactors  worth  over  $10  bil- 
lion on  which  substantial  work  had 
been  completed  were  abandoned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
difficulties  are  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulates  this  industry.  The 
laws  governing  the  regulation  and  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants  have 
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not  been  overhauled  since  they  were 
enacted  in  1954,  and  they  are  Inhibit- 
ing the  development  of  this  critically 
important  energy  resource.  The  indus- 
try and  its  regulators  are  caught  in  a 
quagmire  of  regulations  which  prolong 
construction  time,  divert  the  industry 
and  its  regulators  from  Important 
safety  work,  and  impose  new  and 
modified  requirements  without  regard 
to  cost  and  overall  plant  and  industry 
safety.  Regulation  has  become  far  too 
complex— with  technical  issues  being 
raised  far  faster  than  they  are  being 
resolved.  There  is  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
Few  utilities  would  consider  ordering  a 
new  nuclear  plant  under  the  current 
regulatory  regime. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  focuses  on  the  legislative  re- 
forms necessary  to  encourage  regula- 
tory stability  and  the  development  of 
standardized  designs.  Standardized  de- 
signs will  promote  safety  by  concen- 
trating the  resources  of  designers,  en- 
gineers, and  vendors  on  a  few  im- 
proved designs,  and  by  stimulating 
standardized  programs  of  construction 
practice  and  quality  assurance.  It  will 
also  facilitate  the  sharing  of  construc- 
tion and  operating  experience  within 
the  industry,  which  will  in  turn  pro- 
mote improved  performance.  To  the 
extent  certainty  is  introduced  into  the 
regulatory  process,  the  utilities  will 
benefit  by  being  able  to  make  rea- 
soned decisions  concerning  the  viabili- 
ty of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  economic 
health  is  becoming  ever  more  depend- 
ent on  a  reliable  and  reasonably  priced 
supply  of  electricity.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  industry  has  been  shifting 
from  directly  burning  fossil  fuels  to 
the  use  of  electric  power.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  not  been  limited  to  in- 
dustrial customers.  Since  1978.  more 
than  half  of  the  single-family  houses 
that  have  been  built  are  heated  with 
electricity.  And  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  this— it  is  clean,  efficient, 
and  cost  effective.  Even  during  our 
economy's  dismal  performance  during 
the  1970's  and  early  1980's  when  the 
use  of  nonelectric  energy  declined  by 
almost  16  percent,  demand  for  electric- 
ity actually  grew  by  33  percent. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  fore- 
close the  nuclear  option.  Realistically, 
there  are  only  two  fuels  available  to 
meet  our  future  energy  needs— coal 
and  uranium.  While  oil  prices  appear 
favorable  today,  I  don't  believe  anyone 
would  advocate  tying  our  electric 
supply  again  to  this  volatile  resource. 
Alternative  sources,  such  as  solar, 
appear  unable  to  deliver  the  amounts 
of  electrical  energy  necessary  to  drive 
our  economy.  But  if  we  are  to  benefit 
from  a  healthy  competition  between 
coal  and  nuclear— we  in  Congress  must 
act  now,  this  year,  to  revamp  the  nu- 
clear regulatory  process.  Due  to  the  fi- 


nancial and  regulatory  risks  Inherent 
in  large  construction  projects,  utilities 
are  deferring  planning  the  generation 
facilities  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  many  others  believe  are 
necessary  to  meet  our  Nation's  elec- 
tricity needs  in  the  1990's.  As  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post  pointed 
out  earlier  this  month: 

The  United  SUtes  is  drifting  slowly 
toward  a  shortage  of  electric  power.  For  rea- 
sons that  are  chiefly  financial,  utilities  have 
been  scaling  back  their  construction  plans 
for  new  generating  plants.  If  the  country 
stays  on  its  present  track,  the  demand  for 
power  will  begin  pressing  the  limits  of 
supply  some  time  In  the  1990s. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
postponed.  Electricity  consumption 
grew  by  almost  6  percent  In  1984.  The 
excess  capacity  that  exists  today  in 
certain  regions  of  the  country  may 
well  vanish  In  the  next  few  years  now 
that  our  economy  has  returned  to  a 
healthy  growth  rate.  In  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country.  i>eak  consiunp- 
tion  is  already  hitting  reserve  margins. 
Last  summer  a  5-percent  voltage  re- 
duction had  to  be  imposed  on  21  mil- 
lion customers  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board because  demand  was  pushing 
too  close  to  available  supply.  Apvax- 
ently.  blackouts  were  only  avoided  in 
certain  regions  of  our  country  by  cus- 
tomers' energy  conservation  efforts 
and  expensive  purchases  of  power 
from  neighboring  utilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  congressional  action  on  the 
difficulties  threatening  America's  nu- 
clear option— the  stakes  are  too  great. 
The  costs  of  too  little  capacity  are 
clear.    If    faced    with    this    situation, 
brownouts  will  allocate  limited  supply. 
Electricity  costs  will  rise  as  uneconom- 
ic    and     inefficient     generators     are 
rushed  into  service.  These  costs  will  be 
borne  by  consumers.  Most  important- 
ly, higher  costs  and  unreliability  of 
electricity    will    constrain    economic 
growth.  Businesses  will  expand  their 
operations  in  other  countries  and  may 
in  fact  relocate   their  existing  oper- 
ations. American  Jobs  will  be  lost,  our 
balance  of  trade  will  suffer,  and  con- 
sumers' purchasing  power  will  decline. 
This  trend  has  already  begiin- last 
year  American  utilities  spent  about  $1 
billion  importing  electricity,  almost  all 
of  which  came  from  Canada.  Nicholas 
Patterson,  an  Ottawa  consultant,  esti- 
mates   that    Canada's    electricity    ex- 
ports could  double  by  1986  and  redou- 
ble  by    1990.   Our   Nation   is   paying 
Canada  to  build  the  capacity  to  supply 
our  energy  needs— capacity  we  are  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  build  for  our- 
selves. This  represents  a  loss  of  Jobs 
for  American  workers,  hurts  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  ties  our  Nation's 
electrical  system  to  a  foreign  source  of 
uncertain  reliability.  We  are  often  told 
of  the  availability  of  Canadian  hydro- 
electric   power— but    we    rarely    hear 
about  the  fact  that  over  the  last  14 
years  hydro  Quebec  has  suffered  13 


partial  system  failures  and  9  system- 
wide  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  we  do  not  read  or  hear  about  can- 
celed or  mothballed  nuclear  plants. 
cost  overruns,  and  licensing  delays. 
The  impact  on  our  economy  is  enor- 
mous— both  in  terms  of  short-term  in- 
creases in  electricity  rates  and  the  pro- 
found long-term  consequences.  We  do 
not  contend  that  all  of  these  cancella- 
tions, delays,  and  excess  costs  are  at- 
tributable to  the  current  nuclear  regu- 
latory process,  but  we  do  believe  that 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  restruc- 
ture a  jO-year-old  regulatory  process 
which  almost  everyone  agrees  is  not 
working  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  In- 
dustry or  the  public. 

I  Joined  Congressmen  John  Dingell. 
Mo  Udall,  Dow  F^QUA,  and  other  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  3 
years  ago,  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  associated  with  the 
permanent  disposal  of  high  level  nu- 
clear waste.  This  effort  culminated  In 
a  comprehensive  piece  of  essential  leg- 
islation—the Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act.  I  now  call  upon  my  esteemed 
friends  to  Join  with  me  again  In  order 
to  fashion  a  solution  to  the  problems 
plaguing  the  regulation  of  nuclear 
power.  Failure  to  act  on  these  prob- 
lems is  nothing  less  than  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  leadership  responsibilities. 
A  complete  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  legislation  accompanies  this 
statement,  we  urge  our  colleagues  to 
study  this  issue  and  to  Join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  vital  legislation. 

The  summary  follows: 

SUMMART  OF  TUB  MAJOB  PrOTISIOHS  OF  THE 
Ndcleah      POWKKFLAirr     Stahdardizatioh 
Act  of  1985 
secnor  101.  approval  of  staifsaroizb) 

DBSIGHS 

Section  101  adds  a  new  section  which 
would  direct  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  develop  an  approval  process  for 
standardized  designs.  The  design  approval 
would  be  utilized  in  subsequent  NRC  licens- 
ing proceedings.  The  standards  and  criteria 
necessary  to  approve  a  standardized  design 
would  be  a  matter  appropriately  left  to 
Commission  discretion  and  expertise.  Under 
current  NRC  regulations,  vendors  are  al- 
lowed to  seek  approval  of  prellmintury  or 
final  designs,  but  such  approvals  are  not 
binding  on  the  Commission.  Thus,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  vendors  to  develop,  and 
utilities  to  utilize,  standardized  designs  be- 
cause of  the  existing  uncertainty  of  the  ap- 
provals. 

Under  the  new  law,  design  approvals 
would  remain  valid  for  ten  years,  and  could 
be  renewed  for  additional  ten  year  periods. 
To  promote  regulatory  stability  and  encour- 
age the  development  of  standardized  de- 
signs, determinations  made  In  design  ap- 
proval proceedings  would  be  adhered  to 
unless  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to 
change  the  design.  The  need  to  change  de- 
signs would  be  reviewed  in  design  approval 
amendment  proceedings.  Design  approval 
amendment  proceedings  could  be  initiated 
directly  by  the  Commission  or  upon  petition 
by  any  other  party. 
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Section  102  adds  a  new  section  which 
would  direct  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  process  for  approving  a 
site  before  an  application  to  build  and  oper- 
ate a  nuclear  plant  is  filed.  Site  approval 
would  be  utilized  in  subsequent  NRC  licens- 
ing proceedings.  Under  existing  regulations, 
the  results  of  Staff's  review  of  potential 
sites  prior  to  the  filing  of  construction  ap- 
plications are  not  binding. 

Site  approvals  would  remain  valid  for  ten 
years,  and  could  be  renewed  for  additional 
ten  year  periods.  The  standards  and  criteria 
necessary  to  approve  a  site  would  be  a 
matter  left  to  Commission  discretion  and 
expertise. 

SKTION  103.  CONSTRncnOH  AltS  OPKRATIRC 

UCSNSBS 

Section  103  amends  section  185  to  provide 
for  a  license  to  both  construct  and  operate  a 
nuclear  power  plant.  A  utility  would  be  able 
to  obtain  such  a  license  if  its  application 
demonstrates  that  the  utility's  management 
is  competent  and  that  the  plant  wUl  be  con- 
structed and  operate  in  coiifonnlty  with  the 
application,  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations.  The  application  must  include 
an  essentially  complete  design.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  a  utility  litigates  technical  issues 
in  a  two-step  licensing  process.  This  provi- 
sion would  eliminate  the  duplication  of  de- 
tailed environmental  and  safety  reviews.  By 
eliminating  this  duplication,  utilities  will 
submit  the  Information  necessary  for  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  public  participation  at 
the  earliest  phase  of  the  licensing  process 
before  permission  to  construct  is  granted. 

At  least  nine  months  l>efore  commencing 
operation,  the  utility  must  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  the  proposed  date  for  commence- 
ment of  operation.  The  public  is  then  given 
an  opportunity  to  fUe  written  objection  to 
the  commencement  of  operation  and  re- 
quest a  hearing.  The  Conunlssion  would  de- 
termine whether  there  is  good  cause  for 
hearing  and  who  should  be  admitted  as  a 
party  in  the  hearing,  and  designate  the 
issues  appropriate  for  adjudication.  The 
standards  for  the  issues  to  be  designated  for 
hearing  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
hearing  will  be  used  to  resolve  Important 
and  material  disputes  of  fact  which  could 
not  have  been  raised  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  licensing  process,  and  not  for  purposes 
of  delay. 

SSCnOIf  104.  MOOIPICATION  OF  RSCtTLATORT 
RXQtmtnfKlTTS 

Section  104  adds  a  new  section  which  in- 
structs the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  adopt  regulations  setting  forth  criteria  to 
govern  all  additions,  deletions  and  modifica- 
tions to  Commission  regulatory  require- 
ments. These  regulations  are  to  require  a 
systematic,  centralized  and  documented 
review  of  the  benefits  and  costs  associated 
with  proposed  changes  in  regulatory  re- 
quirements. New  or  modified  regulatory  re- 
quirements would  become  effective  by  Com- 
mission rule,  regulation  or  order. 

This  provision  would  promote  the  stable 
and  certain  regulatory  environment  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  standardized  designs.  Predictability  and 
consistency  are  prerequisites  for  uniformly 
high  safety  standards. 

sacnoH  105.  pinautt  op  ntrviousLY 

RZSOLVED  ISSUES 

Section  105  simply  enables  the  Commis- 
sion to  resolve  a  factual  dispute  once,  and 
not  have  to  continually  relltigate  the  same 


factual  issue  in  a  number  of  separate  pro- 
ceedings.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  and  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Congressman  James  T.  Broyhiix, 
in  introducing  the  Nuclear  Powerplant 
Standardization  Act  of  1985.  This  leg- 
islation responds  to  what  I  believe  is 
an  increasingly  serious  national  prob- 
lem. Some  claim  that  nuclear  power  is 
no  longer  a  viable  option  for  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  As  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhiix] 
has  just  pointed  out,  we  can  not  afford 
to  have  this  claim  become  fact.  There 
are  important  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  the  development  and  use  of 
standardized  nuclear  powerplant  de- 
signs. 

The  laws  governing  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  nuclear  power  were  en- 
acted when  nuclear  technology  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  we  had  little  practical 
experience  with  nuclear  reactors. 
Today,  however,  there  are  88  nuclear 
powerplants  licensed  to  operate  in  this 
country,  and  nuclear  power  supplies  13 
percent  of  America's  electricity  needs. 
Nuclear  power  is  expected  to  supply  17 
percent  of  our  Nation's  electricity 
needs  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Clearly  nuclear  power  has  become 
an  extremely  important  energy  source 
for  America.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  licensing  and  regulatory  process 
has  not  evolved  and  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  this  important  re- 
source. The  industry's  and  its  regula- 
tor's resources  are  being  diverted  from 
important  safety  related  work.  The  li- 
censing process  falls  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  public  participation. 
Regulatory  uncertainty  is  forcing  utili- 
ties to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar power  as  a  source  of  new  generating 
capacity.  The  time  necessary  to  build 
and  license  a  nuclear  powerplant  dou- 
bled over  the  last  decade  and  now  ex- 
ceeds 12  years.  This  exceeds  the  period 
in  which  demand  and  costs  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and, 
therefore,  makes  any  rational  planning 
impossible. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way. 
Standardized  designs.  In  addition  to 
promoting  safety,  would  improve  the 
economics  of  nuclear  powerplant  con- 
struction. Standardized  designs  could 
significantly  reduce  the  lead  times 
necessary  to  plan,  build,  and  license 
nuclear  powerplants.  The  vendors  and 
engineers  who  design  nuclear  reactors 
could  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
fewer  designs.  Preapproval  of  designs 
would  enable  safety  reviews  to  be  sub- 
stantially complete  before  construc- 
tion begins.  Construction  times  could 
be  halved.  Reactors  are  built  in  Japan 
In  4  years  using  only  2,500  workers  on 
a  single  shift  schedule.  Other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Prance,  Canada,  and 
West  Germany,  are  forging  ahead 
with  their  nuclear  reactor  programs 
utilizing   standardized    designs.    They 


are  able  to  build  plants  in  less  than  6 
years  and  have  thereby  reaped  sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  uncertain  and 
unstable  regulatory  environment  has 
made  the  use  of  standardized  designs 
in  this  country  impossible.  One  signifi- 
cant factor  contributing  to  regulatory 
uncertainty  is  the  imposition  of  new  or 
modified  safety  requirements  without 
any  systematic  aruUysis  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness or  impact  on  overall  safety. 
This  practice  hinders  safety  assess- 
ments, discourages  the  submission  of 
design  information  early  in  the  licens- 
ing process,  and  results  in  completed 
plants  being  significantly  different 
and  much  more  costly  than  originally 
envisioned.  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
Nuclear  ReguJatory  Commission  has 
required  hundreds  of  modifications  at 
a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars.  At  many 
plants,  the  cost  of  the  modifications 
necessitated  by  new  regulatory  re- 
quirements exceeds  the  original  cost 
of  plants— and  have  occasionally  been 
so  great  that  utilities  decide  to  retire 
the  plants  rather  than  return  them  to 
service. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  reform, 
both  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Energy 
submitted  comprehensive  licensing 
reform  proposals  to  the  last  Congress. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  held 
extensive  hearings  on  these  proposals 
and  on  the  need  for  licensing  reform. 
Extensive  testimony  was  received  from 
the  administration,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  the  utilities,  and 
environmentalist  organizations.  The 
hearings  established  that  the  public 
will  benefit  from  reforms  which  en- 
courage standardization,  a  more  effec- 
tive application  of  industry  and  NRC 
resources,  more  meaningful  public  par- 
ticipation and  the  reduction  of  unnec- 
essary costs. 

To  this  end,  we  are  reintroducing 
today  the  "Nuclear  Powerplant  Stand- 
ardization Act."  We  believe  this  bill, 
which  is  identical  to  that  which  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  colleagues  Joined  us 
in  introducing  last  year,  focuses  on  the 
legislative  reforms  necessary  to  en- 
courage regulatory  stability  and  the 
development  and  use  of  standardized 
designs. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  devel- 
op a  process  for  approving  standard- 
ized designs.  The  design  approval 
would  be  conclusive  in  subsequent 
NRC  proceedings.  To  promote  regula- 
tory certainty,  determinations  made  in 
design  approval  proceedings  would 
only  be  modified  in  design  amendment 
proceedings. 

This  bill  would  require  the  NRC  to 
develop  a  process  for  approving  a  site 
before  an  application  to  build  and  op- 
erate a  nuclear  plant  is  filed.  Site  ap- 
provals would  also  be  conclusive  in 
subsequent  proceedings. 
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This  bill  would  also  enable  utilities 
to  obtain  combined  construction  and 
operating  licenses.  These  combined  li- 
censes would  eliminate  redundant  liti- 
gation and  the  duplication  of  detailed 
environmental  and  safety  reviews. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
addresses  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commission  modifies  regulatory  re- 
quirements. This  law  would  require 
the  NRC  to  adopt  regulations  setting 
forth  criteria  to  govern  all  additions, 
deletions,  and  modifications  to  regula- 
tory requirements.  These  regulations 
would  require  a  systematic,  centralized 
and  documented  review  of  the  benefits 
and  costs  associated  with  all  proposed 
changes  in  regulatory  requirements. 
New  or  modified  regulatory  require- 
ments would  become  effective  only  by 
Commission  rule,  regulation  or  order. 

This  provision  would  promote  the 
stable  and  certain  regulatory  environ- 
ment which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  standardized  de- 
signs. It  will  facilitate  management  of 
the  nuclear  reactors  currently  in  oper- 
ation, and  protect  the  reactors  now 
under  construction  from  unnecessary 
backfits. 

This  legislation  would  also  clarify 
the  scope  of  hearings.  The  NRC  would 
be  able  to  resolve  a  factual  question 
once  and  not  have  to  consider  the 
same  question  again  in  a  different  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  re- 
spond quickly  to  the  clear  desire  of 
the  regulators,  the  regulated,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  and  adopt  legis- 
lation which  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  American  standardized  plant 
designs.  We  believe  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  do  this.  It  is  a 
compromise  measure  that  draws  from 
the  strengths  of  the  comprehensive 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  and  responds  to  the 
concerns  expressed  by  all  parties  at 
the  hearings  held  on  licensing  reform 
last  Congress. 

Given  this  Nation's  critical  need  and 
congressional  support,  we  are  optimis- 
tic about  this  bill's  passage.  There  is 
almost  total  agreement  that  legislative 
reform  is  critically  important.  The  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  incapable  of 
making  the  fundamental  reform  nec- 
essary to  stabilize  the  regulatory  envi- 
ronment without  legislation.  President 
Reagan  strongly  supports  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  licensing  reform.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  recognizes  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  and  has  singled  out 
nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory 
reform  as  one  of  his  top  legislative  pri- 
orities. In  the  Senate.  Senator  Simp- 
son, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Nuclear  Regulation,  has  long  sup- 
ported this  type  of  reform.  For  our 
part,  there  Is  a  growing  consensus  in 
the  House  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  act  if  nuclear  power  is  to 


remain  a  viable  option  for  our  future 
energy  needs.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  in  asking  our  col- 
leagues to  carefully  review  this  prob- 
lem and  invite  you  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.  It  is  urgent  that  we  expedi- 
tiously tackle  this  problem  in  a  truly 
bipartisan  fashion.* 


A     CLARIFICATION      OF     ISSUES 
CONCERNING  CONTESTED 

ELECTION  ^IN  INDIANA'S 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mters]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  apologize  to  the  Speaker  for 
taking  the  time  this  afternoon,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  staff  here.  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I  can.  But  in  the  debate  we 
just  had  whereby  we  excluded  the 
Congressman-elect  for  the  second  time 
this  year,  there  were  a  number  of  inac- 
curacies and  inappropriate  remarks 
made  that  were  not  accurate,  and  I 
think  it  cries  out  that  these  be  correct- 
ed, and  that  it  be  shown  today  in 
today's  Record  that  these  were  inaccu- 
rate statements  that  were  made. 

I  cannot  question  why  anyone  would 
not  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  do  not 
have  the  power,  nor  would  I  if  I  had 
the  power,  to  question  the  right  of 
anyone  to  vote  whatever  way  they  feel 
in  their  heart  and  in  their  judgment  is 
right  here  In  this  body.  However,  all 
the  facts  certainly  substantiate  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  wronged  today  once 
again  by  this  vote.  The  people  of  the 
eighth  district  of  Indiana  and  in  fact 
of  every  district  in  the  country  have 
been  wronged  by  what  happened 
today  if  it  goes  uncorrected,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  precedent  is  most 
dangerous. 

Some  statements  have  been  made 
today  by  our  majority  leader  which  I 
think  need  to  be  set  right.  I  will  try  to 
be  as  accurate  as  I  can,  as  I  wrote 
down  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  said.  He  stated  that 
thousands  of  votes  were  arbitrarily  in- 
validated by  the  Indiana  recount. 

Now.  before  any  vote  is  Invalidated 
on  a  recount  or  on  any  other  basis  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  It  is  not  unlike 
any  other  State.  There  has  to  be  a 
matter  of  law  as  to  why  these  votes 
were  Invalidated.  I  was  not  present 
when  all  these  votes  were  invalidated. 
As  the  record  shows,  some  were— not 
thousands,  but  several  thousand  were, 
and  they  followed  exactly  the  instruc- 
tions by  the  courts  in  those  various 
counties. 

Under  Indiana  law  each  court  and 
each  county  conducts  its  own  recount 
when  one  is  ordered  in  that  county.  In 
each  of  the  counties,  the  15  counties 


that  make  up  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  Indiana,  they  had  all  or 
part  of  their  counties  recoimted. 
There  is  a  recoimt  commission  operat- 
ed by  the  courts  that  follows  the  law 
and  follows  the  instructions  of  the 
judge. 

That  is  exactly  what  hapi}ened  here, 
and  to  say  that  they  were  invalidated 
arbitrarily  is  really  flying  in  the  face 
of  fact  and  certainly  questioning  the 
integrity  of  each  of  those  courts  and 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  in  that  way 
it  affects  every  other  State  here  that 
could  be  similarly  affected  in  the 
future. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright]  went  on  to  say  that  multiple 
House  precedents  permit  the  House  to 
continue  to  deny  Mclntyre  his  seat. 
The  fact  is  that  it  Lb  just  exactly  the 
opposite.  In  82  cases  where  there  have 
been  questions  about  the  election,  in 
every  one  of  those  cases  except  one 
the  Member  was  seated  pending  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  circumstances,  and  I  am  going  to 
speak  about  that  in  a  moment. 

The  one  exception  where  that 
Member  was  not  seated  again  hap- 
pened ironically  in  Indiana,  in  1960, 
when  Mr.  Chambers,  the  incumbent 
Congressman,  and  Mr.  Roush.  the 
challenger,  were  both  asked  to  stand 
aside,  and  neither  was  seated.  But 
there  were  circumstances  which  it 
seems  no  one  wants  to  bring  up  today. 
After  the  election  in  1960.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  issued  a  certificate  of  election 
by  the  then  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  I  have  talked  to  that 
secretary  of  state,  and  he  explained  to 
me  what  happened. 

Subsequent  to  that  certificate  being 
issued  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  certi- 
fying Mr.  Chambers  as  the  winner, 
there  were  some  further  examinations 
by  both  candidates,  and  it  was  found 
that  an  error  or  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  court  and  the  canvass  of 
that  vote.  Subsequently  it  was  decided 
by  the  then  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  that  tii.  Roush  had  been  de- 
clared the  winner. 

a  1400 

The  Governor  took  it  upon  himself 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  certifying  that  the  first  certifi- 
cate was  in  error  and  that  the  letter 
should  be  considered  and  be  the  au- 
thority to  seat  ISx.  Roush. 

So  the  House  on  January  3.  1961. 
could  not  determine  whether  to  take 
the  certificate  as  proof  of  the  proper 
election  of  Mr.  Chambers  or  take  the 
letter  from  the  Governor  stating  that 
Mr.  Roush  was  truly  the  winner  so 
the  House  was  uncertain  and  could  not 
in  its  best  Judgment  at  that  time  seat 
either;  but  that  was  the  one  exception. 

E^rery  other  case.  Packard,  other 
cases  cited  by  everyone  today,  the  des- 
ignee  who   was   properly    designated 
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and  certified  by  election  authority  in 
the  various  States  has  been  seated. 
This  is  the  one  exception,  but  just  be- 
cause the  House  acted  unconstitution- 
ally does  not  give  us  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  compound  that  by  further  un- 
constitutional acts. 

Next,  Mr.  Wright  states: 

The  House  Administration  Committee  is 
fair,  not  partisan,  but  will  act  swiftly  to  re- 
solve the  issue. 

The  question  was  not  the  integrity 
of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. No  one  denies  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  this  Chamber  to  investigate  or 
judge  as  the  Constitution  provides. 
This  was  not  the  issue  at  all.  The  issue 
was  clouded  of  what  was  really  taking 
place  here  today.  No  one  questioned 
that  authority.  No  one  questioned  the 
integrity  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

What  was  not  pointed  out  was  that 
the  power  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  Is  not  vested  in  that 
House  Administration  Committee,  but 
in  the  Congress,  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  which  it  did  under  the  res- 
olution of  Mr.  Wright,  passed  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Now,  I  might  add  here  that  in  ques- 
tion is  section  4,  the  right  to  judge. 
The  election  is  in  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Section  5 
reads: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

Now,  no  one  questions  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this,  the  right  to  judge,  not  to 
decide  ahead  of  time,  and  this  is  what 
is  implied  by  this  today  be  the  actions 
saying  that  what  happened  in  Indiana, 
they  did  not  coimt  the  votes  properly. 
There  was  inconsistency  from  one 
county  to  the  next  on  how  they  were 
counted. 

Is  that  unlike  any  other  State? 
Every  one  of  us  could  be  challenged  on 
that  basis:  however,  our  Constitution 
also  provides  a  protection  against  just 
such  as  this  when  it  says  also  in  article 
I,  section  9:  "No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

Today  when  this  Chamber  says,  "We 
don't  like  the  way  Indiana  conducted 
its  elections.  We  are  going  to  change  it 
now,  months  after  the  election  in  No- 
vember." Is  that  not  that  ex  post 
facto?  We  did  not  tell  Indiana  2  years 
ago.  4  years  ago,  6  years  ago.  that  we 
can  no  longer  accept  your  laws  In  Indi- 
ana, the  way  you  choose  your  Con- 
gressman, the  way  you  run  your  elec- 
tions. We  did  not  tell  them  ahead  of 
time.  We  allow  every  State  to  go  ahead 
and  have  its  elections. 

Now,  section  4  does  provide,  and  I 
quote  from  section  4  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution: 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 


That  is  what  Indiana  has  done  ex- 
actly. The  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions, the  places  and  the  times,  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law,  not 
by  rules  ex  post  facto,  but  by  law  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  the  place 
of  choosing  a  Senator. 

Again,  today  we  have  said.  "Indiana, 
we  don't  like  the  way  you  held  the 
elections." 

Mr.  Wright  went  on  to  say: 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ruled  incon- 
sistently with  respect  to  a  State  Legislature 
election  and  the  McIntyre-McCloskey  race. 

Mr.  Wright  judges  that  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  wrongly  In 
this  case.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  a  Fed- 
eral district  court,  a  judge  appointed 
by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  a 
Democrat  county  court,  and  the  Indi- 
ana Supreme  Court,  composed  both  of 
Democrat  and  Republican  appointees, 
have  all  unanimously  upheld  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state, 
Ed  Simcox,  in  what  he  has  done.  He 
has  followed  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Three,  district  Federal  courts, 
county  courts,  and  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court  have  all  said  that  Ed 
Simcox.  our  secretary  of  state,  has 
made  no  mistake.  No  court  ruling  has 
been  made  to  Impugn  the  certification 
of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  victor,  in  the 
election  last  November  6. 

Now.  for  some  reason,  the  member- 
ship here  seemed  to  want  to  skirt 
away  from  Powell  versus  McCormack 
and  the  analogy  is  so  close  here.  Yes. 
Mr.  Powell,  who  was  denied  his  seat  in 
1966,  went  back  and  got  reelected.  He 
sued  not  only  for  his  seat,  but  for  back 
pay. 

The  interesting  thing  is  In  the  deci- 
sion that  the  Court  held— and  they 
went  way  beyond  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Powell  when  he  sued— the  Supreme 
Court  held  In  their  decision,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Houae  has  no  power  to  exclude  a 
Member-elect  who  meets  the  Constitution's 
membership  requirement  of  age,  residence. 

He  has  to  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  in  which  he  resides,  has  to 
attain  at  least  the  age  of  25  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  7  years,  and  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  from  which  he  or  she  was 
elected  at  the  time  of  election. 

The  Court  held  in  that  case  that  the 
only  valid  ground,  the  only  basis  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  ex- 
clude a  Member,  the  Coiu^  went 
beyond  the  petition  by  Powell. 

For  some  reason  we  want  to  go  back 
and  say,  "Oh,  we  excluded  him  be- 
cause of  his  qualifications."  but  the 
Court  said  that  we  cannot  exclude  for 
any  reason  except  for  qualifications, 
gave  no  other  out  that  we  might  ex- 
clude because  we  do  not  like  the  way 
the  election  was  held  or  who  the 
winner  might  have  been. 

Well,  again  I  was  somewhat  taken 
today  at  the  arguments  that  it  was 


wrong  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  today  be- 
cause it  would  impugn  the  right  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
this  House. 

Again,  no  one  has  said  that,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  read  the  resolution 
that  Mr.  Michel  presented,  because 
the  last  resolve  clause  in  that  resolu- 
tion provides: 

Retolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  his  seat  in  the  99th 
Congress  Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Just  what  the  Wright  substitute  did 
today,  his  resolution  referred  it  back 
to  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee; however,  the  proviso  here,  Mr. 
MicHZL  would  have  taken  the  consti- 
tutional route,  the  one  the  courts  have 
told  us  we  must  take  in  many  cases  of 
seating  Mr.  Mclntyre  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  House  decision  and  right 
to  make  its  Investigation. 

Mr.  Jacobs  wrote  a  book,  "The 
Powell  Affair,  Freedom  One  Minus 
One."  He  wrote  this  book  right  after 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting. It  almost  should  be  necessary 
reading  before  we  have  another  vote 
on  the  McIntyre-McCloskey  issue,  be- 
cause Mr.  Jacobs  very  appropriately 
stated,  he  quoted  a  number  of  differ- 
ent people.  Mr.  Udall,  who  voted  just 
a  moment  ago  and  was  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  UoAix  said  of  the  question  of 
Powell  in  that  discussion: 

Mr.  Powell  appears  before  us  today  with  a 
certificate  of  election  which  is  Just  as  good 
as  yours  or  mine. 

He  goes  on: 

His  people  said  they  wanted  him  to  be 
their  Congressman. 

Mr.  UDALL  goes  on: 

I  say  that  this  is  about  fair  play  to  the 
people  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  repre- 
sents. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

They  have  said  they  want  him  to  be  their 
Congressman.  You  might  not  have  made 
that  choice  and  I  might  not  have  made  that 
choice,  but  they  want  him. 

Mr.  Udall  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  prepared  to  let  him  sit  and  vote  for 
them  until  we  can  have  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing. 

For  some  strange  reason  Mr.  Udall 
changed  his  views  today  after  this 
period  of  years.  He  did  not  vote  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  but  he  spelled  it  out 
Just  exactly  as  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  vic- 
timized today  here. 

Chuck  Wiggins,  a  Republican  from 
California,  again  citing  on  the  Powell 
case,  and  I  might  add  when  Mr.  Powell 
was  excluded  from  membership,  it  was 
a  bipartisan  vote  that  excluded  him.  It 
has  not  been  that  in  this  case  today, 
except  there  were  some  votes  on  the 
Democrat  side  said,  yes,  we  should  seat 
pending  the  outcome  and  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  should  be  represented, 
but  it  was  not  a  majority. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said: 


An  affirmative  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Powell  is 
not  only  legally  correct,  it  is  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  good  government  as  well. 
To  appreciate  the  profound  impact  of  a  neg- 
ative vote  as  a  precedent,  it  is  attsolutely 
necessary  to  divorce  the  question  from  the 
personality  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Today  we  did  not  divorce  the  politics 
of  this,  unfortunately. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on. 
There  are  so  many  precedents  here, 
case  after  case  of  where  we  did  the 
wrong  thing  today  in  not  giving  Mr. 
Mclntyre  a  seat,  giving  the  people 
pending  the  outcome  of  further  inves- 
tigation and  not  giving  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  representation  in 
this  body:  but  one  might  raise  again 
from  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case, 
and  I  quote  from  the  decision: 

Thus  stated  in  narrow  terms,  the  issue  is 
whether  the  judging  provision  which  was 
used  today  should  be  read  for  each  House  to 
judge  qualifications  that  are  not  prescribed 
by  the  other  constitutional  provisions. 
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It  goes  on  in  the  footnote: 

The  due  process  clause  might  impose  cer- 
tain procedural  requirements  on  the  exclu- 
sionary process.  The  power  to  exclude 
should  also  be  read  in  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tional prohibitions  against  bill  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  law. 

To  change  the  rules  today,  3  months 
after  the  election,  is  ex  post  facto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  told  Mr.  McClos- 
key  this,  a  Democrat  whom  I  know 
really  better  than  I  know  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, but  I  told  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  I 
seriously  believe,  and  I  mean  this  sin- 
cerely, if  Mr.  McCloskey  had  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  secretary  of  state.  I 
would  be  arguing  that  he  should  be 
seated  just  as  we  should  have  seated 
Mr.  Mclntyre. 

A  wrong  has  been  done  today.  We 
seated  a  Member  from  Idaho  whose 
race  also  is  in  question.  There  have 
been  other  things  charged  here  which 
have  never  been  charged  in  Indiana: 
fraud,  wrongdoing  has  never  been 
charged  in  Indiana,  could  not  have 
been,  has  not  been  brought  up.  But  it 
was  in  Idaho.  But  we  seated  that 
Member  because  the  people  of  Idaho 
gave  him  a  certificate  and  he  Is  enti- 
tled to  that  seat. 

The  people  of  Indiana,  through  its 
secretary  of  state,  have  given  Mr. 
Mclntyre  a  certificate.  We  have  gone 
through  the  recount  required  by  law, 
asked  for  by  this  House.  It  raised  the 
number  by  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  won 
that  election.  Yet  again  today  we  have 
ignored  the  Constitution.  We  have  Ig- 
nored the  rules  of  this  House  or  we 
have  bent  them  to  fit  the  occasion.  We 
have  been  wrong. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
McDade]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  Defense  portion 
of  the  F»resident's  1986  budget. 

Always  a  controversial,  difficult  and 
emotional  issue  in  the  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation,  the  Defense  budget 
in  these  times  is  all  of  these  and  more. 

To  some.  Defense  and  E>eficit  have 
become  synonymous.  To  others,  the 
amoimt  of  defense  we  need  is  meas- 
ured only  in  terms  of  real  growth  per- 
centages rather  than  in  terms  of 
people  and  equipment.  And.  there  is 
little  agreement  on  details  even  among 
those  who  agree  in  principal. 

Already,  since  the  budget  was  re- 
leased Monday,  there  are  conflicting 
reports  even  as  to  how  large  the  De- 
fense budget  is  and  how  much  it  has 
grown  over  1985. 

I  hope  sincerely  not  to  add  to  that 
confusion.  Rather,  It  is  my  intention 
today  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  perti- 
nent details  of  the  budget,  and  share 
some  thoughts  as  to  the  larger  issues 
we  face  as  we  set  about  the  business  of 
working  our  will,  as  a  Congress,  on  the 
document  now  before  us. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  repwrts  that 
the  1986  Defense  bill  requests  13  per- 
cent growth.  I  have  heard  10  percent,  I 
have  heard  8  percent,  and  the  Presi- 
dent says  5.9  percent. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  the  Con- 
gress approved  $291  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  the  Defense  function  in 
1985.  The  President  has  requested 
$322  billion  in  1986. 

Of  these  amounts,  the  most  common 
frame  of  reference  is  to  set  aside  the 
energy  and  other  agencies  portions 
and  concentrate  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation and  military  construction 
bills.  In  1985,  these  two  bills  amounted 
to  $283  billion.  The  1986  request  is  for 
$313.7  billion  in  budget  authority. 

For  the  Defense  biU  only,  the  1985 
number  was  $274.4  billion  and  the 
1986  request  is  for  $303.3  billion. 

I  leave  it  to  each  of  you  to  arrive  at 
your  own  percentage  of  real  growth 
factoring  in  a  3.1  percent  inflation  pro- 
jection In  general  terms. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  none  of  these 
comparisons  of  budget  authority  be- 
tween 1985  and  1986  will  approach  the 
10-  and  13-percent  figure,  I  further 
suggest  the  figure  you  are  most  likely 
to  arrive  at  will  be  between  6  and  7 
jjercent  real  growth  In  budget  author- 
ity, probably  closer  to  7.  But  neither  is 
it  the  5.9  percent  advertised  by  the  De- 
fense Department  which  saw  fit  to  add 
further  to  the  confusion  by  electing  to 
eliminate  civilian  pay  and  fuel  costs 
from  its  calculations. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  thus  far  are 
the  requested  budget  authority.  As  for 
outlays,  the  amount  the  Department 
estimates  It  will  actually  spend  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  proposed  figure  is 
$277.5  billion.  This  compares  with  pro- 
jected outlays  of  $246.3  billion  In  1985. 
Outlays  are  the  key  to  the  "A  dollar 
from  defense  is  a  dollar  from  the  defi- 


cit" school.  It  is  outlays— the  money 
actually  paid  out  by  Defense— which 
lie  against  the  deficit.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  will  lay  out  the  composition  of 
these  outlays.  But  first  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  this  Defense  bill  and  what  I 
hear  from  many  Members  in  this  Con- 
gress—that because  of  the  deficit,  this 
bill  must  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  budget  for 
1986  can  be  cut  and  it  probably  will  be 
cut.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
that.  In  the  past  20  years,  there  were 
only  two  occasions,  in  1967  and  in 
1981,  that  Congress  actually  Increased 
the  budget  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. For  the  past  4  years,  we  have 
cut  an  average  of  4.8  percent  per  year 
from  the  request.  From  1965  through 
1980,  Congress  reduced  the  request  an 
average  of  4.1  percent  per  year,  and 
those  were  during  the  days  of  Vietnam 
and  the  postwar  era  when  it  is  general- 
ly conceded  Defense  suffered  real 
damage.  But  these  are  different  times 
with  different  concerns  and  history 
can  only  serve  as  a  reference,  not  nec- 
essarily as  a  guide. 

The  overriding  issue  this  year  is  the 
deficit.  Defense  must  contribute  more 
toward  deficit  reduction,  it  is  said. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  administra- 
tion and  congressional  reductions  over 
the  past  5  years  have  served  to  reduce 
outlays,  and  thus  reduce  the  deficit  by 
a  whopping  $156.5  billion,  $58.5  billion 
in  1986  alone. 

In  fact,  the  1986  outlays  are  $15.8 
billion  below  the  1986  projection  in 
the  last  budget  submitted  by  President 
Carter,  $8.7  billion  below  the  so-called 
Rose  Garden  agreement  of  last  year, 
and  $2.4  billion  below  the  concurrent 
resolution  guidance  handed  down  by 
this  Congress  last  October  1. 

All  this  aside,  the  President's  budget 
has  now  come  to  the  Congress  for 
action.  I  am  not  going  to  ignore  reali- 
ty; many  Members  will  look  for  great- 
er cuts  than  the  President  has  suggest- 
ed and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Con- 
gress attempting  to  improve  on  the  ef- 
forts already  made  to  include  Defense 
in  deficit  reduction.  But  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  be  aware  of  what  options  we 
have  in  trying  to  do  this.  And  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  note  that  if  we  are 
cutting  Defense  in  the  name  of  the 
deficit,  we  have  to  consider  actions 
which  will  not  just  reduce  the  deficit 
this  year  but  beyond— for  the  unfortu- 
nate truth  Is  that  we  cannot  correct 
the  deficit  in  1  year.  It  will  not  be  cor- 
rected In  3  years.  It  Is  a  long-term 
problem  which  requires  long-term  so- 
lutions. 

The  immediate  question  before  us  is 
the  1986  budget,  and  how  to  deal  with 
that.  The  1986  Defense  outlays  of 
$277.5  billion  are  what  will  contribute 
to  the  deficit  this  year.  The  hard  fact 
about  this  figtire  of  $277  billion  is  that 
in  fact  most  of  it  cannot  be  meaning- 
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fully  looked  at  for  cuts.  Of  the  entire 
S277.5  billion  in  1986  outlays.  $106.2 
billion  or  38.3  percent  are  from  prior 
year  appropriations.  Congress  can  only 
impact  on  these  outlays  by  canceling 
existing  contracts  and  paying  termina- 
tion costs. 

The  largest  outlays.  $118.8  billion  or 
42.8  percent,  are  for  men  and  women 
in  uniforms.  Congress  can  impact  on 
these  outlays  by  reducing  salaries  or 
allowances,  or  by  reducing  personnel, 
civilian  and  military.  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. 

Of  total  1986  outlays— those  dollars 
that  drive  the  deficit— 18.9  percent  of 
all  outlays  are  generated  by  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  and  procurement 
items  requested  in  the  1986  bill. 

To  put  it  another  way,  unless  we  pay 
cancellation  costs,  or  unless  we  make 
drastic  cuts  somehow  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances, those  who  are  suggesting  we 
make  Defense  the  panacea  for  this 
year's  deficit  appear  to  be  driving  us 
toward  the  inevitable— taking  100  per- 
cent of  outlay  cuts  from  19  percent  of 
the  outlays. 

My  colleagues  may  find  this  hard  to 
believe,  but  the  fact  is  that  if,  in  the 
1986  Defense  budget,  we  were  to  zero 
the  entire  procurement  budget,  and  if 
we  were  to  zero  the  entire  construc- 
tion budget,  the  total  impact  on  the 
1986  deficit  would  be  about  $30  billion. 
If  we  went  ahead  and  also  zeroed  the 
entire  maintenance  and  operations 
budget,  we  would  pick  up  another  $20 
billion.  And  we  would  still  have  1986 
outlays  from  Defense  of  $225  billion. 

The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  have  that  much  flexibility  this 
year  in  trying  to  cut  Defense  and  see 
an  immediate  and  large  impact  on  the 
deficit.  If  this  is  our  goal,  we  will  have 
to  severely  cut  pay  and  allowances,  op- 
erations, and  maintenance. 

There  is  a  more  evenhanded  ap- 
proach, one  that  balances  cuts,  if  they 
are  to  be  made,  among  all  categories  of 
spending.  We  need  to  take  a  look  at 
the  categories  which,  although  they 
may  have  little  immediate  payoff,  will 
help  us  deal  with  the  long-term  issue 
of  the  deficit. 

We  have  not  really  done  this  to  date. 
When  Congress  has  cut  the  Defense 
budget  it  has  made  large  cuts  in  sug- 
gestd  pay  increases  and  operations  and 
maintenance,  as  compared  to  the  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment accounts. 

Reductions  in  R&D  and  procure- 
ment contribute  little  to  the  immedi- 
ate deficit  reduction  concerns.  But  re- 
ductions this  year  ripple  out  ahead  for 
several  years.  This  is  the  "bow-wave" 
effect  we  see  so  clearly  when  we  look 
at  38  percent  of  all  1986  outlays 
coming  from  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress 3  or  4  years  ago.  I  have  to  ask 
how  long  can  we  keep  cutting  pay  and 
0<bM.  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  pro- 
curement and  R&D,  {uid  hope  to  ease 
the  deficit  problems  in  the  outyears? 


Clearly,  there  has  to  be  some  atten- 
tion given  to  the  procurement  ac- 
counts in  order  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  contribution  of  Defense  spending 
to  the  deficit. 

What  options  do  we  have?  What  we 
have  done  in  the  past  to  get  at  the 
procurement  part  of  the  budget  is  to 
resort  to  stretchouts.  We  reduce  the 
number  of  systems  prtxnired  this  year 
in  order  to  save  money,  and  stretch 
the  buy  out  into  the  future  until  the 
requirement  is  met. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is. 
as  is  well  known,  that  if  you  resort  to 
stretchouts  to  realize  immediate  sav- 
ings, you  diminish  economies  of  scale, 
increase  the  unit  cost  of  the  article  in 
question,  and  end  up  spending  a  great 
amount  more  over  the  life  of  a  pro- 
curement. We  force  bad  management 
practices  on  the  Department,  and 
going  back  to  the  proposition  that 
fighting  the  deficit  is  a  long-term 
problem,  all  you  may  achieve  in  resort- 
ing to  stretchouts,  provided  economies 
of  scale  are  Involved,  is  make  that  defi- 
cit problem  considerably  greater  in 
1988  or  1989  than  projected  today. 

Secretary  Weinberger  and  the  Pen- 
tagon staff  are  optimistic  on  achieving 
economies  of  scale  and  savings 
through  proper  management.  They 
argue  that  techniques  such  as  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  and  economic  pro- 
duction rates  will,  over  time,  save 
money  if  properly  implemented.  I 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
these  approaches,  if  handled  with 
care.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  was 
able  to  cut  9  percent  from  its  overall 
contract  costs  by  using  multiyear  pro- 
curement for  the  P-16  from  1982 
through  1985.  Such  procurement  ap- 
proaches will  contribute  to  reducing 
Defense  costs  over  time. 

The  problem  with  this,  though,  is 
that  by  leaving  these  planned  procure- 
ments untouched  In  order  to  realize 
long-term  savings,  as  DOD  would  like. 
Congress  will  have  less  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  the  Defense  bill.  If  De- 
fense cuts  are  to  be  made,  and  you 
want  to  achieve  long-term  economies, 
then  you.  of  necessity,  have  to  look  for 
more  cuts  in  pay,  O&M,  Investment 
and  the  like. 

There  is  one  other  option  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  problem.  If 
one  assumes  that  the  Defense  budget, 
and  in  particular  the  procurement  ac- 
count, must  be  reduced;  and  if  one 
wants  also  to  maintain  efficient  pro- 
duction rates  for  certain  programs, 
then  another  choice  is  to  cancel  select- 
ed procurement  programs,  while  main- 
taining economic  production  in  those 
remaining. 

But  canceling  procurements  poses  its 
own  set  of  problems.  Contracts  will  be 
broken  and  termination  costs  must  be 
paid.  More  Importantly,  canceling  pro- 
curements reverse  decisions  previously 
reached  by  the  administration  and 
Congress  regarding  what  is  needed  for 


our  security.  We  cannot  forget  that 
once  a  decision  has  been  made  to  pro- 
cure a  system,  its  military  need  has 
been  Justified  as  a  result  of  countless 
hours  of  hearings  and  debate.  The  re- 
quirement for  a  particular  system 
cannot  vanish  overnight. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  as  we  set 
out  to  examine  all  of  the  1986  budget 
requests,  to  address  not  only  the 
short-term  1986  deficit,  but  the  longer 
term  as  well.  This  is  my  plea  for  all 
bills.  Defense  included. 

Congress  has  been  a  full  partner  in 
the  Defense  decisions  of  the  past.  If 
prudent  Defense  cuts  can  be  made— 
and  they  can— then  they  should  be 
made,  and  I.  for  one.  will  work  to  see 
that  they  are. 

We  must  have  a  credible  Defense,  we 
must  view  our  actions  in  context  with 
world  events  including  arms  control, 
we  must  not  react  unwisely  to  either 
emotions  or  hasty  actions.  We  should 
not  stop  buying  airplanes,  if  they  are 
needed,  because  someone  put  $7,000 
coffee  makers  in  them.  We  just  stop 
buying  coffee  makers— and  fire  some 
of  the  managers. 

We  must  remember  that  there  has 
been  a  bipartisan  concensus  that  a 
number  of  goals  are  essential  for  our 
Nation's  security.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. We  have  contributed  In  a  very 
positive  way  to  our  forces'  readiness 
and  training.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
substantial  improvements  in  our  con- 
ventional forces.  And  perhaps  most 
importantly,  we  have  moved  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  forces. 

The  Congress  has  been  a  full  part- 
ner in  this  effort.  And  we  knew  this 
would  be  an  effort  that  would  take 
many  years.  The  Congress  signed  up 
to  an  ambitious  Defense  program  with 
Important  objectives,  and  we  should 
not  lost  sight  of  this. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  must  make 
our  reductions  in  Defense,  not  to  react 
to  some  arbitrary  dollar  goal,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  what  is  needed  now, 
what  can  be  deferred,  and  what  can  be 
done  without.  I  don't  know  what  those 
items  are.  We  haven't  yet  had  a  hear- 
ing. But  I  can  tell  you  this.  I  won't 
stand  up  and  defend  a  Defense  bill  or 
any  other  bill  unless  I  am  confident 
we  have  done  all  we  can  to  make  it  as 
tight  and  efficient  as  possible.  Any  De- 
fense bill  I  support  from  this  side  will 
provide  quality  of  life  for  our  people, 
readiness  of  our  forces  and  the  finest, 
best  maintained  equipment  consistent 
with  sound  management  practices. 

We  will  need  the  counsel  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
throughout  the  entire  budget  process, 
for  there  will  be  tough  decisions  to  be 
made  on  where  to  cut  the  Defense  re- 
quest. We  will  need  the  Department's 
reading  of  its  priorities,  and  I  Would 
ask  that  in  establishing  them,  the  De- 


partment give  some  thought  to  not 
just  this  year's  bill  but  to  the  future  as 
well.  We  cannot  restrict  ourselves  to 
actions  which  will  only  reduce  this 
year's  deficit,  and  have  little  lasting 
effect.  And  the  worst  possible  outcome 
would  be  if  by  failing  to  Include  De- 
fense in  meaningful  deficit  reduction 
efforts  today,  we  are  pushed  into  deci- 
sions in  the  future  which  will  seriously 
hurt  our  Defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  an  analysis  of  the  1986 
Defense  bill  prepared  by  my  staff 
from  material  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

And  I  would  conclude  only  with 
these  thoughts: 

I  believe  it  unfair  to  those  in  uni- 
form and  those  in  leadership  positions 
for  anyone  to  suggest  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  the  root  cause  of  our 
problem.  Our  military  has  kept  us  free 
for  over  200  years  and  God  willing, 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  place  great 
stock  in  outside  reports  of  exorbitant 
increases  in  Defense  percentages  of 
growth.  The  American  people  are  con- 
fused enough  about  our  budget  with- 
out further  complications.  We  should 
all  work  to  clarify  the  matter  of 
budget  growth. 

And  finally,  we  should  all  work  to 
see  to  it  we  have  an  adequate  Defense 
budget,  that  savings  derived  from  De- 
fense go  to  deficit  reduction  as  they  al- 
ready have,  and  that  we  set  quickly 
about  the  business  of  letting  our  con- 
stitutents  and  the  world  know  that  we 
will  argue,  and  debate,  and  differ,  but 
in  the  end.  we  will  enact  in  a  timely 
manner  a  Defense  bill  that  will  not 
break  the  bank,  but  will  instead,  pro- 
vide the  means  for  our  military  and 
our  Government  to  keep  us  free  and  at 
peace. 

DEPAitTMEirr  OP  Dktehse  Fiscal  1986 
Rmukst 
ovckview 

As  shown  on  the  following  chart,  DoO  re- 
quests 1986  budget  authority  of  $313.7  bil- 
lion which  Includes  both  the  Defense  and 
Military  Construction  bill  but  excludes  $9.0 
billion  in  the  Energy  bill  for  nuclear  associ- 
ated activities  and  for  other  activities. 
Totals  by  bill  are: 

For  fiscal  year  1986 

BiUioru 

Defense  (Including  transfers) $303.3 

Military  construction... 10.4 

Comparative  figures  are: 

FOR  RSCAL  YEAR  1985 
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raise  is  proposed  for  civilian  employees,  and 
a  5%  pay  reduction  for  civilians  would 
become  effective  January  1.  1986. 

The  1986  Budget  Authority  requested  for 
E>efense  and  Military  Construction  is  $3.9 
billion  below  the  1986  projection  in  Presi- 
dent Carter's  1982  budget  $11.1  billion 
below  the  Rose  Garden  Agreement,  and  $1.6 
billion  below  the  October  1,  1984  Concur- 
rent Resolution. 

Note.— There  will  also  be  a  fiscal  1985  pay 
supplemental  of  $2.6  billion.  $454  million  of 
which  is  to  pay  the  July  1.  1985  raise 
through  September  30. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986  OtPARTMEMT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET- 
FINANCIAL  SUMMARY— BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 


Setting  aside  the  nuclear  portion  of  De- 
fense, the  FY  86  request  is  $30.9  bUlion 
over  FY  '85. 

A  3.0%  pay  raise  is  requested  starting  1 
July  1986  for  uniformed  personnel.  No  pay 
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The  Department  projects  1986  outlays  of 
$277.5  billion  broken  out  as  follows: 
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Assuming,  therefore,  that  prior  year  ap- 
propriations will  not  be  revisited  and  that 
pay.  allowances  and  personnel  will  be  ap- 
proved substantially  as  requested  in  the  '86 
budget,  outlay  reductions  can  be  impacted 
largely  only  by  actions  taken  on  the  oper- 
ations and  investment  accounts  as  requested 
In  FY  '86  and  which  outlay  in  '86.  This 
totals  $52.5  billion,  or  18.9%  of  the  total  '86 
request. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUIfFnOIlS 

Adjusting  for  anticipated  inflation,  budget 
authority  real  growth  is  seen  at  6.9%  over 

1985  in  the  bill  total  as  requested.  (DOD  ex- 
cludes civilian  pay  and  fuel  from  its  calcula- 
tions and  states  real  growth  at  5.9%) 

IMPACT  OH  DXnCIT 

Because  of  various  adjustments  to  De- 
fense budgeU,  including  Administration  ad- 
justments and  Congressional  action  starting 
with  President  Reagan's  March.  1981 
budget  revision  and  through  Fiscal  Year 
1986.  Defense  and  Military  Construction 
outlays  are  $156.5  billion  below  original  pro- 
jections,  $58.5   billion   in    1986  alone.   The 

1986  projected  outlays  for  Defense  are  $15.8 
below  the  1986  projection  in  President 
Carter's  1982  budget.  $8.7  billion  below  the 
1984  Rose  Garden  agreement,  and  $2.4  bil- 
lion below  the  1985  Concurrent  Resolution 
guidance  for  all  of  Defense. 

Bwan  RESOLunoif  compakisom 
The  1985  Budget  Resolution,  adopted  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984,  provided  Congressional  guid- 
ance to  DepartmenU  on  1986  budget  request 
estimates  as  follows: 

For  198$  defente  (OSO)  category 

BiUiom 

Budget  authority $324.7 

Outlay 288.7 

The  actual  1986  request,  compared  to  the 
Budget  Resolution  of  October,  1984  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


FOR  1986  DEFENSE  BILL  ONLY 
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Thus,  the  Defense  category  request  is 
lower  than  the  budget  resolution  guidance 
in  BA  and  is  lower  in  outlay. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986  BUDGET-BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  TITLE 
[CwiK  M>  amati  m  Hoi] 
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Straleffic  procurement 

B-1  Bomber  The  request  is  for  48  aircraft 
at  a  cost  of  $5.6  billion.  In  1985  Congress  ap- 
proved 34  planes  for  $7.1  billion. 

M-X:  The  request  is  for  48  mlssUes  and 
$3.0  billion.  In  1985  Congress  approved  21 
missiles  and  $2.5  biUion,  but  fenced  1.5  bil- 
lion until  votes  are  taken  after  March  1, 
1985. 

Trident  Subs:  The  request  is  for  1  subma- 
rine at  $1.5  billion.  In  1985  Congress  ap- 
proved 1  submarine  $1.8  billion. 

In  addition,  funds  are  requested  for  Tri- 
dent II  missile  advance  procurement  and  for 
Stealth  R  &  D.  as  well  as  R  &  D  for  a  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system.  The  ALCM  and 
GLCM  programs  continue.  The  above  table 
does  not  reflect  R&D,  spares,  or  Bfilcon  as- 
sociated with  the  system. 
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Navy:  Shipbuilding  plans  call  for  $11.4  bil- 
lion, and  23  ships  including  the  following: 
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The  Navy  aircraft  procurement  request  In- 
cludes: 
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Guard  and  Reserve:  Tlie  number  of  per- 
sonnel is  scheduled  to  increase  by  47.096. 

Active  Force  Levels:  The  number  of  per- 
sonnel is  scheduled  to  increase  by  27,630. 

Civilian  End  Strength:  The  number  of 
personnel  is  scheduled  to  increase  by  about 
19.000. 

RESEARCH  AltD  DEVELOPMENT 

Major  R<bD  programs  Include: 
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MIUTAKT  CONSTRnCnOIl/rAMILT  ROnSINC 

There  is  a  23.3%  real  growth  in  Milcon 
and  9.1%  in  Family  Housing.  MX  (Peace- 
keeper) construction  in  Wyoming  continues 
at  a  cost  of  $56  million.  Construction  to  sup- 
port the  B-1  is  requested  at  $2:1  million. 
Trident  shore  construction  is  $412  million 
and  GLCM  construction  is  requested  for  $74 
million. 

Construction  to  station  two  new  Army  di- 
visions (Fort  Drum,  N.Y.  and  Alaska)  is  $1.5 
million. 

Guard  and  Reserve  construction  is  re- 
quested at  $429  million,  and  $98  mUUon  is 
requested  for  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram. 

$429.2  million  is  requested  for  5,252  new 
family  housing  units. 

Funds  are  requested  for  improvements  to 
65.000  existing  family  housing  units  and 
maintenance  is  requested  for  385,000  mili- 
tary housing  units. 
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FISCAL  im  1986  BUDGET  REQUEST,  LONG  RANGE 
FORKAST 
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pEasomtEL  tts« 

The  Personnel  account  is  $4.5  billion 
larger  than  1985  1.3%  real  growth  for  the 
following  basic  reasons:  3.0%  pay  raise  start- 
ing in  July,  1985  (July-September  to  be 
funded  in  a  1985  supplemental):  27,630  addi 
tional  active  forces:  47,096  additional  re- 
serve forces:  PCS  initiatives:  Reserve  train- 
ing and  support:  O.I.  BiU. 
o*ii  Its* 

The  O&M  account  Is  $4.2  billion  larger 
than  1985  3.7%  real  growth  fof  the  follow- 
ing basic  reasons: 

No  strategic  force  increase 

General  purpose  forces -t-0.6 

Intel]  and  communications -f-.6 

Supply  and  Maintenance + 1.8 

Training,  medical  and  admin -t-.8 

Guard  and  Reserve -f-.S 

Airlif  t-Seallf  t + .  1 

$1.3  billion  of  the  O&M  increase  is  infla- 
tion. The  remainder.  $2.9  billion,  is  program 
growth.  Civilian  pay  and  fuel  costs  are  ex- 
cluded by  DOD  in  calculating  real  growth. 

PKOCTTRXMENT  19B« 

The  Procurement  account  is  $10.0  billion 
larger  than  1985.  5.1%  real  growth.  There 
appear  to  be  no  new,  significant  starts,  but 
rather  a  program  to  slightly  increase  pro- 
curement levels  of  current  programs.  The 
largest  single  item  in  the  budget  Is  the  $5.6 
billion  for  the  procurement  of  48  B-1  bomb- 
ers, the  final  year  of  procurement  of  100  air- 
craft. The  MX  program  is  for  48  missiles  at 
$3.0  billion. 

But  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
analysis,  increases  by  account  are  caused  by 


current,  on-going  programs.  Of  the  $10.0  in- 
crease in  procurement  over  1985,  $4.8  billion 
Is  inflation  and  $5.2  billion  is  program  in- 
crease. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DKVKLOPIflirT 

The  RDT&E  account  is  $7.8  billion  larger 
than  1985,  20%  real  growth  with  much  of 
the  increase  spread  across  most  of  the  line 
Items.  ICBM  modernization,  combining  MX 
and  "Midget  Man"  is  at  about  two-thirds 
the  1985  level  of  $2.5  billion  including  800 
million  for  small  mobile  launchers  and  for 
small  missiles  R&D  and  $0.8  billion  for  MX 
R&D. 

Space  initiatives,  the  so-caUed  "Star 
Wars"  request  is  $3.7  billion. 

Other  programs  contributing  to  the  R&D 
increase  include  the  Trident  II  missile,  intel- 
ligence and  communications,  C-17,  a  new 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  and  Defense-wide 
mission  support,  broken  out  as  follows: 

BUliom 

Technology  base -^  $0.4 

SDI -I-  2.3 

Strategic -h  .2 

Tactical +  2.9 

Classified + 1.5 

Other -^  .5 


MR.  MEESE'S  LEGAL  FEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  read  that  Edwin  Meese  has 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
his  lawyers'  bills  in  the  amount  of 
$720,924  for  6  months'  work. 

His  lawyers  very  carefully  explained 
that  they  almost  ap(>ear  to  be  a  little 
pained  to  be  forced  to  accept  so  much 
money,  billing  him  $250  an  hour,  but 
they  explained  that  if  they  were  to 
have  asked  for  less  they  might  have 


been  accused  of  showing  favoritism  to 
Mr.  Meese.  And  I  thirik  it  is  very  hon- 
orable now  that  Mr.  Meese  has  become 
more  sensitive  to  charges  of  favoritism 
than  he  had  previously  been.  He  is 
willing  to  allow  his  lawyers  to  charge 
top  dollar  from  the  Federal  taxpayer 
to  avoid  being  accused  of  favoritism, 
and  that  degree  of  partriotlsm  we  do 
not  often  see. 

I  think  many  of  us  might  want  to 
show  that  or  a  similar  type  of  patriot- 
ism where  we  might  have  people  that 
we  are  prepared  to  have  them  bill  the 
Federal  Government  on  our  account, 
but  it  may  be  $800,000  or  $900,000. 
being  a  little  bit  more  patriotic  than 
Mr.  Meese,  just  to  avoid  the  question 
of  favoritism. 

But  putting  that  aside,  I  thought  we 
ought  to  put  in  perspective  just  what 
we  are  talking  about,  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  had  other  positions 
on  paying  legal  fees.  For  instance, 
they  have  been  proposing  under  vari- 
ous legislative  schemes,  and  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  Federal  Government 
paying  some  legal  fees  for  Mr.  Meese. 
and  I  think  some  reasonable  amount 
should  be  paid.  I  think  $720,000  to  two 
lawyers  for  6  months'  work  is  a  wee  bit 
excessive.  But  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
principle. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
this  administration.  I  am  concerned  by 
one  more  indication  that  they  live  by 
not  even  a  double  standard,  because 
double  understates  the  disproportion. 
It  is  almost  an  octupal  standard  or  a 
dicennial  standard  that  they  ask  four 
and  five  times  and  eight  times  as 
much  for  their  favored  few  as  for  the 
average  individual. 

They  have  objected  to  the  payment 
of  legal  fees  to  attorneys  who  bring 
civil  rights  cases,  environmental  cases, 
freedom  of  information  cases,  people 
who  bring  important  lawyers  to  vindi- 
cate and  are  often  foimd  to  be  success- 
ful. And  they  do  not  get  those  fees 
unless  they  are  found  to  be  successful, 
people  on  behalf  of  important  causes 
that  bring  fees,  and  this  administra- 
tion has  said  the  most  they  should  get 
is  $75  an  hour.  But  $250  an  hour  is  to 
go.  more  than  three  times  as  much,  to 
Mr.  Meese's  attorneys.  Not  for  work 
that  is  inherently  more  difficult,  al- 
though   perhaps    the    administration 
wants    to    argue    that    defending   Mr. 
Meese  is  a  lot  harder  than  vindicating 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  part  of  their  case. 
It  is  just  an  indication  of  plain,  flat- 
out  hypocrisy,  and  there  is  no  other 
explanation  when  the  administration 
explains  or  when  they  say  when  you 
are  trying  to  defend  against  the  EPA 
or  laws  against  it.  or  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  to  the  American  people 
information  they  are  entitled  to  have 
about  their  environment  or  their  econ- 
omy, when  you  are  trying  to  vindicate 
the  civil  rights  of  women  or  minorities 
who  have  been  affected,  that  we  will 
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give  you  a  top  of  $75  an  hour,  but 
when  one  of  our  own  gets  In  trouble 
the  sky  is  the  limit.  If  he  needs  $250 
an  hour  or  $720,000  in  fees,  he  can  get 
it. 

There  are  other  examples  of  dispari- 
ties of  this  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration has  been  very  upset 
about  the  Legal  Services  Program. 
They  said  that  we  should  have  It  done 
for  free,  that  the  lawyers  should  be 
doing  this  pro  bono. 

Apparently  the  lawyers  for  Mr. 
Meese  did  not  hear  that.  But  I 
thought  I  ought  to  have  a  few  com- 
parisons of  what  the  amoimt  of  money 
Mr.  Meese  Is  asking  for  would  produce 
if  it  was  made  available  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Meese's  lawyers 
are  asking  for  6  months'  work  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Meese  more  than  the 
Legal  Services  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  South  Dakota,  for  Nevada, 
for  Montana.  No,  I  take  it  back.  They 
have  got  more  in  Montana.  They  are 
$9,000  ahead.  But  also  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  Vermont,  and  for  Delaware. 
They  get  almost  exactly  the  amount 
as  North  Dakota. 

Our  friend  from  North  Dakota,  who 
will  be  talking  a  little  bit  later  about 
this,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  that  he 
represents  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
Mr.  Meese  gets  for  6  months  as  much 
as  is  given  to  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota  for  a  full  year  to  vindicate  the 
elderly,  the  poor  people. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  Indicates  that  the 
legal  bill  that  Is  going  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  by  Mr. 
Meese  and  his  lawyers  is  something 
over  $700,000.  If  you  paid  a  lawyer 
$100  an  hour,  which  Is  a  pretty  good 
wage  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
that  amounts  to  7  work  years.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  could  explain  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  how  it  took 
7  work  years  by  lawyers  paid  $100  per 
hour  to  defend  Mr.  Meese.  It  seems  to 
me  that  somebody  is  getting  ripped  off 
here.  My  guess  Is  that  it  probably  the 
American  taxpayer. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  WeU.  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota,  he  could  be  excused 
from  making  one  slight  error,  they  get 
$250  an  hour.  I  mean  we  are  not  talk- 
ing the  North  DakoU  farmers,  nor 
North  Dakota  teachers,  or  even  North 
Dakota  lawyers;  we  are  talking  about 
Ed  Meese's  friends.  And  for  them,  and 
let  It  be  clear,  they  did  not  necessarily 
want  to  do  this,  they  did  not  want  to 
show  favoritism  to  Ed  Meese.  If  they 
had  taken  $75  or  even  $100  an  hoiu-  no 
doubt  some  of  the  partisans  would  be 
up  here  saying  "Shame,  shame,  you 


only  charged  Ed  Meese  $100  an  houir 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay. 
We  insist  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  $250  an  hour  to  vindicate 
Mr.  Meese." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  If 
you  would  yield  once  again.  I  imder- 
stand  we  are  being  billed  at  the  rate  of 
$250  an  hour.  That  is  an  outrageous 
amoimt.  I  used  $100  an  hour  as  a  more 
reasonable  figure  to  estimate  the 
number  of  work-years  required  to 
defend  Mr.  Meese. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  that. 
Seven  work  years,  I  do  not  know,  I 
guess  Mr.  Meese's  affairs  may  have 
been  In  worse  shape  than  I  had  feared 
if  it  took  that  amount  of  time  to  try  to 
make  something  out  of  it.  But  appar- 
ently Mr.  Meese  had  more  legal  trou- 
ble. I  will  say  this  to  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Meese  had  appar- 
ently more  legal  trouble  than  all  of 
the  poor  people  of  North  Dakota— no, 
he  tied  that.  In  6  months  he  got  into 
as  much  trouble  as  all  the  poor  people, 
the  elderly  people,  the  people,  the 
people  who  had  problems  with  their 
landlords,  people  who  had  problems 
with  the  utilities,  people  who  were  too 
poor  to  get  a  divorce,  they  got  $300 
more  than  Mr.  Meese  for  the  whole 
year.  So  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  be- 
cause you  have  the  most  law-abiding, 
least  litigious  SUte  out  there.  You  can 
live  on  the  poor  people's  legal  bills  for 
the  entire  year  on  what  It  takes  one 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
6  months  of  trjring  to  stay  out  of  the 
slammer.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
uprightness  of  your  people. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  he  is 
making  a  very  Important  point  that  we 
should  all  talk  about.  Obviously  I 
come  from  Colorado  and  I  was  fasci- 
nated in  comparing  Colorado's  Legal 
Services  Corporation  fees  with  the 
Meese  fees.  Colorado  is  a  larger  State 
than  North  Dakota,  as  you  probably 
know,  and  oiu"  fees  for  the  entire  State 
came  out  to  be  about  three  times  what 
his  services'  bill  was  for  his  one 
person.  But  Instead  of  serving  three 
people,  since  it  was  three  times  his 
bill,  we  served  25,000. 

So  I  find  that  really  Interesting.  I 
think  another  fascinating  thing,  you 
know,  several  of  our  cities  were  way, 
way,  way  below  his  entire  bill  and 
when  I  look  at  what  our  Legal  Services 
Corporation  people  were  doing  In  Col- 
orado, they  were  writing  briefs,  they 
were  appearing  In  court,  they  were 
doing  all  sorts  of  things,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  were  not  a  lot  of  briefs 
written  for  Mr.  Meese  or  a  lot  of  court 
appearances  under  which  there  was  a 
lot  of  pressure. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
they  did.  Has  anybody  seen  the  time 
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sheets?  Have  they  been  released?  Do 
we  know,  were  they  billing  for  more 
than  one  person?  If  you  divide  that 
out,  that  is  really  incredible. 

Mr.  PRANK.  My  understanding  is 
there  were  two  lawyers  involved,  other 
than  they  had  some  legal  research; 
they  also  billed  for  some  time  trying 
to  explain  the  case,  as  1  understand  it. 
There  was  what  might  appear  to  be  a 
public  relations  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  first  of  all  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  in  being  concerned 
with  the  double  standard  that  we  seem 
to  see  here.  As  I  understand  it.  Mr. 
Meese  has  been  one  of  the  people 
most  active  in  this  administration  in 
suggesting  that  poor  people  do  not 
really  need  to  have  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment  spending  money  in  order  for 
them  to  get  representation;  that  in 
fact  the  private  bar  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  provide  the  services  if 
only  the  Federal  Government  would 
stop  meddling  and  send  it  back  in. 

I  was  wondering  whether  we  had 
any  indication  from  Mr.  Meese  as  to 
whether  he  thought  this  was  the  kind 
of  approach  in  terms  of  fees  that  we 
would  get  from  the  private  bar  in  ex- 
change for  service  to  low-income 
people. 

Mr.  PRANK.  WeU,  we  have  not  had 
any  indication.  If  this  is  what  we  were 
going  to  be  billed,  we  would  be  in  trou- 
ble. But  they  anticipated  that  because 
as  my  friend  knows,  this  administra- 
tion proposed  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Pish. 
which  would  have  limited  what  private 
attorneys  could  get  reimbursed  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  $75  an 
hour,  less  than  one-third  of  the  $250 
an  hour.  So  apparently  we  have  here  a 
simple  assertion,  a  very  simple  asser- 
tion that  nothing  is  too  good  for  Mr. 
Meese  but  as  far  as  the  rest,  these 
little  trivia  things  like  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  Civil  Rights  Act.  Free- 
dom of  Information,  those  need  not  be 
defended  with  the  same  vigor  or  the 
same  expertise. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I 
understand  it,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  end 
of  the  last  Congress,  the  98th  Con- 
gress, renewed  a  piece  of  legislation 
called  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
which  had  as  its  purpose  providing  the 
little  guy  with  some  protection  when 
the  Federal  Government  might  inap- 
propriately either  sue  him  or  have  to 
be  sued  in  order  for  the  law  to  be 
obeyed,  and  that  law  had  been  In 
effect  for  several  years. 


In  our  committee  hearings  we  had 
been  told  it  worked  rather  well  at  insu- 
lating people  from  inappropriate  Gov- 
ernment action.  The  general  fee  provi- 
sion then  was  $75  an  hour. 

Now.  after  we  renewed  that  bill  I  un- 
derstand that  President  Reagan  chose 
to  veto  that  bill  when  we  were  no 
longer  in  session;  therefore  killing 
that  extension. 

It  seems  like  another  example  of 
"nothing  is  too  good  for  Mr.  Meese  but 
the  average  American  does  not  have 
much  protection." 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  that  out  because  we 
do  not  want  to  be  unfair.  This  admin- 
istration says  we  sometimes  unfairly 
accuse  them  of  picking  on  the  poor. 
They  are  not  Just  picking  on  the  poor, 
they  are  picking  on  the  small  business 
and  middle-class  people  too  because,  as 
the  gentleman  points  out,  up  until  re- 
cently there  was  a  law  that  said  that  if 
you  are  a  small  business  man,  small 
business  person,  and  you  are  inaccu- 
rately and  unfairly  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  or  some  other  act  and  you 
have  to  defend  yourself  and  you  are 
proven  innocent  after  a  proceeding, 
then  you  would  get  a  reimbursement 
at  $75  an  hour  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  your  lawyers'  fee  would 
l)e  reimbursed. 

This  administration  vetoed  that.  So 
we  now  have  a  situation  where  the 
only  person  in  the  country  who  can 
get  vindicated  and  then  get  legal  fees 
along  with  the  vindication  is  Mr. 
Meese.  If  you  are  a  grocer  accused  of 
violating  the  law  or  a  small  business 
man,  Ronald  Reagan  vetoed  it.  The 
extraordinary  degree  of  hypocrisy 
here  impresses  me. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  If  you  are  at 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  then 
Mr.  Meese's  lawyers  for  6  months  get 
more  money  than  the  entire  State  of 
Vermont,  almost  as  much  money,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  entire  State  of 
North  Dakota,  one-third  as  much  as 
the  entire  State  of  Colorado.  If  you 
are  a  small  business  man  you  get  noth- 
ing at  all.  If  you  are  a  citizen  who  is 
forced  to  bring  a  lawsuit  to  try  to  vin- 
dicate an  important  national  policy, 
you  might  get  a  third  of  what  these 
people  get.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  had  a  question 
about  that.  Maybe  we  are  being 
unfair.  Do  we  know  if  Mr.  Meese's  at- 
torneys are  doing  a  lot  of  volunteer 
work  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion? Are  they  taking  a  lot  of  cases  for 
the  poor? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
they  are  people  of  some  probity  be- 
cause they  volunteered  that  to  us,  that 
painful  although  it  may  be  to  accept 
$720,000  for  6  months'  work  for  the 


two  of  them  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Meese. 
which  would  come  out  I  would  think 
to  $360,000  apiece  for  6  months,  and 
an  annualized  fee  of  $720,000  a  year, 
but  they  have  secretaries,  they  have 
secretaries  who  may  make  as  much  as 
$20,000.  $25,000.  $28,000  a  year,  they 
have  a  little  rent,  some  electricity  on 
the  machine.  So  this  is  not  pure  profit, 
this  $720,000;  probably  not  more  than 
70  to  80  percent  of  it  goes  into  their 
pockets. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  they  did 
not  necessarily  want  to  take  this.  But 
they  were  afraid  that  If  they  did  not 
accept,  if  they  accepted  $100  an  hour 
as  our  friend  from  North  Dakota 
thought  might  be  a  reasonably  gener- 
ous reimbursement  for  lawyers,  re- 
flecting no  doubt  the  popular  orienta- 
tion that  endears  him  to  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  but  makes  them  suspect 
in  the  law  firms  of  Washington,  but 
this  $100  an  hour,  they  could  not 
accept  $100  an  hour  because  they  do 
not  want  to  show  Mr.  Meese  favorit- 
ism. They  are  honorable  and  upright 
people.  They  Insisted  in  fairness  and 
in  Justice  to  Mr.  Meese  that  he  should 
not  be  shown  favoritism,  that  they 
should  get  $250  an  hour;  a  rare  degree 
of  fidelity  to  the  public  interest  from 
what  we  see  these  days. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Very  touching, 
does  the  gentleman  think? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  thank  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  we  include  in 
the  RccoRo  at  this  point  an  article 
published  in  the  Winston-Salem.  NC. 
Sentinel,  again  a  newspaper  too  far  re- 
moved perhaps  from  our  great  metro- 
polises to  understand  why  lawyers 
need  $250  an  hour  in  this  instance.  It 
is  an  article  in  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national wherein  a  legal  services 
lawyer  said  his  group  provided  services 
for  1,600  people  per  year  for  a  little 
more  than  the  $720,000  Mr.  Meese 
wants  for  his  defense  in  the  special  in- 
vestigation. It  quotes  Terry  Roche.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Legal  Services 
of  Southern  Piedmont  in  Charlotte. 
NC.    I   ask   this   be   included   in   the 

RSCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
Aid  Lawtxh:  Mkesi's  Fees  Equal  1.600 
Poor  Cuorrs 

Washimcton.— A  legal  services  lawyer  says 
his  local  group  provides  lawyers  for  1.600 
people  for  little  more  than  the  $720,924 
Edwin  Meese  wants  taxpayers  to  pay  for  his 
defense  in  a  special  prosecutors  investiga- 
tion. 

Terry  Roche,  executive  director  of  the 
Legal  Services  of  Southern  Piedmont,  based 
in  Charlotte,  N.C..  said  his  group  served 
1,600  new  clients  last  year  on  a  budget  of 
$740,000.  Meese.  a  White  House  counselor 
whom  President  Reagan  has  nominated  for 
attorney  general,  is  seelting  $720,924  from 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  his  lawyers, 
court  records  show. 

"If  Ed  Meese  is  worth  1,600  poor  people, 
that's  a  value  judgment  that  I  think  is  fairly 
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typical  of  this  administration. "  Roche  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  yesterday. 

"It  strikes  me  as  extraordinary  overreach- 
ing ..  .  that  this  administration  says  it  is  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  equal  access  to 
Justice  on  behalf  of  poor  people  and  they 
want  to  equate  Ed  Meese's  problems  to  that 
of  1.600  poor  people."  he  said. 

Meese.  53.  was  nominated  last  year  to  suc- 
ceed William  French  Smith  as  attorney  gen- 
eral, but  Senate  action  was  put  on  hold 
while  a  special  prosecutor,  Jacob  Stein,  in- 
vestigated and  cleared  him  of  any  criminal 
wrongdoing  in  connection  with  his  financial 
and  personal  dealings. 

Meese.  a  former  California  prosecutor,  has 
asked  a  court  for  the  money  to  pay  his  law- 
yers for  successfully  defending  him. 

Meese's  lawyers  charge  as  much  as  $250 
an  hour,  but  in  his  petition  to  a  three-judge 
court,  the  lawyers  said  the  law  permits  the 
payment  of  the  fee.  Stein  received  only  $75 
an  hour  for  his  role. 

Roche  said  his  agency's  $740,000  budget 
for  1985  will  include  $822,722  from  the 
Legal  Services  Corp.  His  group  provides  law- 
yers for  the  poor  in  five  counties. 

He  estimates  that  it  costs  $63,000  to 
$65,000  to  pay  the  salary,  benefits,  secre- 
tary, overhead,  paralegals  and  supervision 
for  each  of  his  lawyers.  Each  lawyer  earns 
$21,000  a  year  plus  benefits. 

Reagan  and  Meese  have  both  opposed 
having  government  pay  legal  services  for 
the  poor. 

A  National  Law  Journal  study  of  legal  fees 
found  that  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  is  on  oc- 
casion willing  to  pay  more  for  lawyers.  It 
hired  a  prominent  Washington  law  firm  to 
battle  a  unionization  move  among  the  agen- 
cy's staff  and,  in  the  last  year,  the  law  firm 
billed  the  corporation  $164,451. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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FAMILY  FARMERS  IN  DEEP 
TROUBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Dorgan]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EMDRGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  talk  a 
bit  about  agriculture.  In  the  heartland 
of  this  country,  the  family  farmers  are 
in  some  deep  trouble,  and  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  around  this 
town  about  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Just  last  evening,  at  the  microphone 
behind  me,  the  President  came  and  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  reiterated  that 
we  ought  to  phase  out  farm  price  sup- 
ports. That  is  the  direction  we  ought 
to  head,  according  to  President 
Reagan.  That  is  the  solution  he  feels 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  family 
farmers. 

We  have  others  who  feel  that  family 
farmers  are  not  in  trouble  at  all. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  various  policy  makers  In  this 
town,  and  today  I  want  to  describe 
what  I  see  as  the  problem  in  rural 
America  and  talk  about  some  of  the 
potential  solutions. 

Probably  as  much  as  anybody  In  the 
House,  I  know  something  about  nu-al 


America.  I  graduated  in  a  high  school 
class  of  9.  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  of 
350.  My  family  raised  cattle  and 
horses.  I  grew  up  in  niral  America. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  You  had  a  good 
chance  to  be  at  the  top  of  your  class, 
then,  with  a  class  of  that  size. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  I  usu- 
ally point  out  I  was  in  the  top  five; 
somewhere  in  the  top  five  of  those 
nine. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  about 
the  same  orientation  as  I  do,  coming 
from  a  small  rural  area  of  this  country 
and  understanding  what  farming  is  all 
about.  It  gives  us  a  different  perspec- 
tive about  the  importance  of  family 
farmers  and  how  we  ought  to  solve 
some  of  their  problems. 

I  have  discovered  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  defense.  Everybody  talks 
atx>ut  the  security  of  America  and  the 
defense  of  the  coimtry.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  person  who  served  In  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  who  has 
ever  said,  "I'm  against  defense,  or  "I'm 
against  security,"  or  "I'm  not  for  a 
strong  America." 

Nor  do  many  in  the  House  take  the 
time  to  describe  to  the  President  and 
others  the  notion  that  security  and  de- 
fense is  more  than  building  a  bullet  or 
an  MX  missUe  or  a  Trident  II  missile 
or  another  battleship. 

Security  is  also  depending  on  our 
ability  to  feed  ourselves,  and  feed  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  a 
major  industrial  giant  and  a  major 
military  power,  and  we  also  have  the 
ability  to  produce  food  In  great  abun- 
dance for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  feed  ourselves.  That  is  part  of  our 
security  as  Americans. 

Farming  Is  part  of  our  security  and 
our  strength.  Viewed  from  that  per- 
spective, we  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions about  the  value  of  family  farm- 
ers. There  Is  the  old  phrase  around 
town  that  Is  often  used  to  describe 
David  Stockman— he  "knows  the  cost 
of  everything  but  the  value  of  noth- 
ing." 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  accu- 
rate or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
Stockman's  description  of  the  farm 
plight  and  his  proposed  remedies  are 
out  of  step  with  the  needs  of  this 
country  and  the  needs  of  the  family 
farmers. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  trouble. 
Unlike  any  other  business  person, 
family  farmers  produce  a  product, 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  produce 
early  in  the  year  without  knowing  how 
much  money  they  will  get  for  it  until 
well  into  the  end  of  the  year. 

They  buy  feed;  they  buy  seed;  they 
buy  fertilizer;  they  buy  petroleum;  and 
they  use  It  to  put  some  crops  in  or 
feed  some  livestock.  Later  in  the  year, 
at  harvest  time,  if  grasshoppers  have 


not  come  and  if  it  has  not  rained  too 
hard  or  too  little  and  if  it  has  not 
hailed  and  if  they  have  not  had  blight, 
they  will  harvest. 

The  price  at  harvest  depends  on  the 
international  grain  markets.  Some- 
times when  harvest  comes  the  interna- 
tional grain  price  goes  down  and  stays 
down.  What  they  put  in  that  spring  is 
not  worth  much  in  the  fall.  They  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  those 
years.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
grow  a  crop. 

Hardware  store  owners  know  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  pliers  when  they  buy 
from  wholesalers.  The  price  will  not 
change  much  when  a  consumer  buys 
them. 

A  bushel  of  wheat,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  priced  at  $5  and  it 
might  be  priced  at  $1.80,  and  the 
farmer  does  not  know  when  he  plants. 
The  farmer  does  not  know  when  he 
plants  wheat  whether  it  will  grow,  and 
If  it  grows  whether  it  will  be  destroyed 
along  the  way  helon  harvest. 

That  Is  why  a  farmer  faces  such  a 
completely  different  situation  than 
almost  any  other  business  person. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  dec- 
ades, farm  prices  have  gone  down  and 
stayed  down  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  At  the  same  time  Interest 
rates  have  gone  up  and  stayed  up. 

Farmers  are  heavy  users  of  credit  be- 
cause there  is  nobody  to  hand  them  a 
paycheck  in  March  or  April  when  they 
want  to  put  the  crop  in.  They  have  to 
borrow  some  money  in  order  to  put 
the  crop  in. 

Interest  rates  remaining  as  high  as 
they  have  remained  have  been  terribly 
detrimental  to  our  family  farmers. 
High  interest  rates  and  low  prices 
whipsaw  farmers  so  that  many  family 
farmers  cannot  possibly  stay  in  busi- 
ness. They  just  caxmot  make  it. 

The  question  facing  us  is,  do  we 
want  a  network  of  family  farmers  in 
the  country?  Does  anybody  care? 
Should  we  care? 

Abraham  Lincoln  decided  In  the 
mid-1800's  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
USD  A  has  been  around  for  120  years. 
Back  in  the  thirties  we  decided  to  sup- 
port prices  and  use  farm  programs  to 
help  family  farmers.  We  knew  then 
that  every  time  there  is  a  steep  price 
decline,  family  farmers  get  washed 
away  with  the  tide. 

Many  people  felt,  then  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  network  of  family 
farms  producing  on  the  prairie.  Some 
of  us  still  do. 

My  district  is  all  of  North  Dakota.  I 
was  home  last  weekend,  as  I  am  many 
weekends,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  fly  over  the  State  at  night.  When 
you  look  out  the  airplane  windows, 
you  see  40,000  yard  lights  in  North 
Dakota,  40,000  yard  lights  that  each 
represent  a  family  farm,  each  an  eco- 
nomic unit  that  becomes  a  network  of 
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economic  blood  vessels  that  allows  the 
small  towns  to  survive. 

It  is  estimated  about  5.000  of  those 
yards  light  will  be  turned  out  in  the 
next  15  to  18  months.  As  each  of  those 
yard  lights  is  turned  out,  then  each  of 
those  small  communities  that  rely  on 
those  farms  for  their  economic  well- 
being  begins  to  decay  and  die. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  a  network  of 
family  farms,  if  we  decide  not  to  care, 
we  consign  rural  America  to  a  much 
different  life  than  most  of  us  think 
rural  America  ought  to  have. 

Japan  cares  about  its  farmers.  Japan 
decided  it  needed  a  network  of  family 
farmers,  and  they  are  protecting  them. 
West  Germany  does  the  same.  Amer- 
ica now  has  a  President  who  doesn't 
see  the  need,  and  doesn't  seem  to  care. 

The  1  million  farmers  now  in  desper- 
ate trouble  in  this  country  have  indi- 
vidual names.  Their  names  in  my  part 
of  the  country  are  Scandanavian.  the 
Larsons  and  the  Olsens  and  the  Chris- 
tiansens, and  German,  the  Schmidts 
and  the  Schmaltzes.  They  are  individ- 
ual names,  individual  families  operat- 
ing a  family  business  called  a  family 
farm. 

If  they  had  been  consolidated  into  a 
corporate  entity  under  one  name 
called  Lockheed  or  Chrysler  or  Conti- 
nental Illinois  or  even  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  or  something  called 
the  IMP.  if  they  were  big  enough  to 
come  to  this  Congress  as  one  entity, 
the  response  would  be  different.  I  am 
convinced  the  President  would  say: 
"Can  we  help?  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do?" 

We  would  run  to  the  public  medicine 
chest  to  see  how  to  help  big  enter- 
prises. We  have  done  it  in  the  past  and 
we  will  do  it  in  the  future. 

And  this  is  helping  the  wrong  kind 
of  institutions. 

What  ought  we  do?  We  need  to  do  a 
couple  of  things  right  at  the  moment. 
We  have  many  family  farms  owned  by 
young  people,  in  the  most  serious  trou- 
ble. These  are  the  people  that  started 
farming  in  the  last  5  to  10  years;  they 
have  a  little  heavier  debt  load  because 
they  couldn't  buy  farmland  without 
having  an  80-percent  debt  load  these 
days. 

"These  farmers  have  a  heavier  debt 
load,  with  higher  interest  rates,  and 
they  are  in  trouble.  If  we  want  to  save 
any  of  those  folks,  we  need  some 
short-term  debt  restructuring. 

We  can  do  that.  Some  of  us  have  put 
a  bill  in  the  House  today;  we  are  going 
to  have  a  press  conference  about  that 
in  the  morning  describing  our  legisla- 
tion. We  need  to  pass  a  short-term 
debt  restructuring  bill.  We  can  do  this 
without  costing  the  Government  a  lot 
of  money,  and  it  will  save  many  family 
farmers. 
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We  also  need  to  look  at  new  markets. 
Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  example 


of  some  markets  I  think  we  can  serve 
that  we  do  not  now  serve  at  all.  One  is 
very  exciting.  It  is  barter.  The  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  trading  something 
we  have  for  something  someone  else 
has. 

The  Agriculture  Minister  of  a  Sub- 
Saharan  African  country  came  to  this 
country  not  too  long  ago  and  he  said, 
"You  know,  we  have  something  called 
pyrethrum  flower.  '  Something  I  had 
never  heard  before.  It  is  used  in  its 
crushed  form  as  an  insecticide  for  rice. 
They  said,  "We  have  got  a  surplus  of 
pyrethrum  flower  and  we  would  like  to 
trade  you  some  of  that  and  get  wheat 
in  return." 

We  have  a  need  in  our  strategic 
stockpile  for  pjrrethnmi  flower,  and 
we  have  grain  bins  bulging  with 
wheat.  We  ought  to  say,  "Sure,  we  will 
take  the  pyrethnmi  flower.  We  will 
ship  you  some  wheat." 

This  administration  thought  differ- 
ent. USDA  said,  "No,  we  do  not  barter. 
We  don't  have  a  barter  program." 

They  are  right.  We  do  not  have  a 
barter  program.  We  had  one  under 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  which  start- 
ed in  the  1950's  and  went  to  1973.  We 
bartered  over  $6  billion  worth  of 
goods.  But  this  administration  does 
not  believe  in  it.  Barter  is  worthwhile 
and  useful.  The  free  market  will  not 
do  by  itself.  Many  governments  want 
to  arrange  barter  transactions  with  us. 
We  have  caves  near  Kansas  City,  MO, 
filled  with  surplus  dairy  products. 

One  cave  alone  contains  3,000  train 
carloads  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  We  ought 
to  barter  that  non-fat  dry  milk  over- 
seas to  countries  that  want  it,  but  that 
have  no  currency  with  which  to  pay 
for  it.  In  return  we'd  take  from  them 
bauxite,  titanlmum,  chromium,  and 
dozens  of  items  that  they  have  and  we 
need  for  our  strategic  stockpile.  Barter 
is  one  approach  that  would  work  to 
our  advantage.  I  would  like  this  ad- 
ministration to  begin  supporting 
barter.  It  would  be  good  for  the  farm- 
ers and  it  would  be  good  for  America. 

The  second  approach  to  opening 
markets  is  to  extract  alcohol  from 
excess  grain  products  and  develop  a 
significant  ethanol  alcohol  Industry.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  extract  alcohol 
from  com  and  still  have  the  protein 
feed  stock  left.  This  would  be  a  good 
new  market  for  com.  It  is  good  for  our 
energy  independence.  It  Is  good  for 
farmers  because  It  is  a  new  market. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  we 
should  try.  Unfortunately,  nobody  in 
the  White  House  or  at  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  cares  to  lead.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  hard  on  the  President. 
He  is  a  good  fellow.  I  am  sure  he  feels 
that  he  is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing. 
But  he  is  letting  David  Stockman  be 
the  principal  spokesperson  for  agricul- 
ture, and  is  not  doing  anything  favor- 
able for  the  American  farmer. 

We  need  a  strong  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary who  knows  where  and  how  to 


move  for  the  interests  of  the  family 
farmer  and  for  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

We  can  build  a  price  support  bridge 
for  family  farmers  so  that  when  prices 
decline  in  the  international  grain  mar- 
kets, they  are  protected  from  the  val- 
leys. We  can  do  that  without  spending 
another  nickel  over  today's  expendi- 
ture if  we  layer  in  stronger  price  sup- 
ports for  family  farm  products  only  up 
to  a  certain  level  of  production.  That 
will  immediately  give  some  help  and 
relief  to  family  farmers,  and  it  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
decent  profit  if  they  are  good  farmers. 
We  could  do  that  without  spending  an- 
other nickel  more  than  today. 

Today's  agricultural  expenditures  go 
all  too  often  to  the  big  shots  that  do 
not  need  them.  They  produce  the  most 
and  need  the  support  the  least.  Why 
should  we  give  $2  million  to  Texaco's 
corporate  farm?  Why  should  we  give 
$2  million  to  a  big  insurance  compa- 
ny's corporate  farm?  Why  should  we 
support  the  price  of  every  gallon  of 
milk  produced  by  someone  who  milks 
3,000  cows? 

Let  us  tum  this  thing  back  around 
and  use  our  money  to  provide  price 
supports  to  the  family  farm  units  who 
need  it.  We  must  maintain  the  strong 
network  of  family  farms  that  I  think 
contribute  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  other  day  I  was  thinking  about 
a  song  I  heard  several  years  ago  by 
Tom  Paxton.  The  name  of  the  song  is, 
"I'm  Changing  My  Name  to  Chrysler." 

Mr.  Paxton  sings,  "If  you  are  a  cor- 
porate titanic  and  your  failure  is  gi- 
gantic, down  in  Congress  there  is  a 
safety  net  for  you." 

I  think  that  is  instructive.  There  are 
many  very  large  economic  interests 
that  have  come  to  this  Congress,  from 
foreign  governments  to  corporations. 
Congress  always  says,  "Well,  you  are 
too  big  to  be  allowed  to  fail."  We  have 
11  banks  in  this  country  that  our  Gov- 
ernment wUl  not  allow  to  fail. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  allow 
those  11  banks  to  fail.  But  if  these  in- 
stitutions are  now  part  of  no-fault  cap- 
italism, we  should  think  about  what 
this  means  for  the  country  bank  that 
is  allowed  to  fall. 

Congress  ignores  economic  parity  in 
this  coimtry,  and  it  shouldn't.  We 
have  a  million  family  farmers  with  in- 
dividual names  in  serious  trouble.  I  am 
asking  that  we  give  the  same  consider- 
ation to  the  combined  economic 
impact  they  provide  to  the  economy 
that  we  would  give  were  those  farmers 
incorporated  under  one  single  corpo- 
rate name.  Those  folks  need  a  lot  of 
help  and  we  have  got  to  give  it  to 
them  soon  If  we  are  going  to  save 
many  of  those  farmers. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  farm  dis- 
tricts have  been  to  farm  auction  sales 
and  farm  forums  and  have  talked  to 


farm  families.  We  know  that  we  are 
not  just  talking  here  about  statistics. 
We  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
farming  a  quarter  section  or  half  sec- 
tion or  full  section  of  land  that  their 
grandfather  farmed,  and  their  father 
and  mother  farmed.  The  farm  has 
been  passed  to  them.  I  recall  at  a  farm 
forum  a  big  strapping  fellow  who 
stood  up  and  described  how  that  farm 
had  been  passed  down  in  his  family. 
He  said,  "We  work  hard.  We  don't  go 
out  on  weekends.  We  don't  buy  new 
pickup  trucks.  We  work  as  hard  as  we 
can  work.  My  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother farmed  this  place.  My  mother 
and  father  did.  Me  and  my  wife  have 
been  doing  it  for  8  years  and  we  held 
the  auction  sale  a  couple  of  months 
ago  because  we  couldn't  make  it." 

He  had  tears  in  his  eyes  in  front  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  other  farmers.  It 
was  his  life.  It  was  not  Just  a  business. 
It  was  his  entire  life.  There  was  not 
any  way,  given  the  economic  condi- 
tions today  of  low  prices  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  that  a  family  farmer 
could  continue  in  his  situation.  If  this 
country  does  not  care  about  that,  then 
it  is  very  shortsighted. 

If  it  does  care  about  that,  then  it  has 
got  to  get  off  the  dime  and  begin  doing 
something  meaningful  to  change  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  new  credit  program.  I  heard 
someone  the  other  day  say,  "Well,  he 
is  moving  in  the  right  direction."  It  is 
the  right  direction.  What  value  is  it, 
though,  if  you  creep  in  the  right  direc- 
tion so  slowly  as  to  not  be  able  to 
measure  any  progress? 

We  need  to  see  leadership  in  the 
right  direction,  at  the  right  time,  with 
the  right  help.  That  is  what  is  impor- 
tant. And  we  are  not  seeing  it  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  appreciate  greatly  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  issue. 

I  would  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
country  would  realize  what  he  is 
trying  to  say.  He  is  trying  to  say  that 
this  is  not  just  a  problem  for  that 
farmer  who  is  going  broke— whose 
story  breaks  your  heart,  as  it  does 
mine.  He  is  trying  to  say,  I  think,  this 
is  a  national  problem  and  that  some- 
body better  wake  up  to  realize  that  if 
the  heartland  of  America  fails,  it  is 
going  to  be  equally  devastating  to  our 
country  if  Chrysler  were  to  fail  or  if 
New  York  City  were  to  face  similar 
problems. 

I  believe  our  urban  Members  should 
realize  how  this  problem  came  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  what  has  happened 
over  recent  years  is  that  the  value 
that  the  farmers  get  from  the  prod- 
ucts they  produce  has  constantly  gone 
down.  That  has  occurred  at  the  same 


time  that  their  costs  of  inputs  have 
constantly  gone  up.  It  has  also  oc- 
curred at  the  time  when  interest  rates 
have  gone  from  7  percent  to  14  per- 
cent. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  that  would 
cause  these  types  of  troubles. 

So  now  what  do  we  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposing  should 
be  done? 

They  propose  that,  whereas  there 
has  been  some  support  and  some  help 
for  our  farmers,  we  should  change  the 
suppHjrt  that  they  get. 

Let  me  read  you  what  their  propos- 
als are.  At  this  time  we  have  a  support 
price,  a  target  price,  of  $3.03  for  com 
and  a  loan  rate  of  $2.55  for  com.  I 
might  tell  you  that  the  flgxires  show 
that  the  cost  of  production  Is  $2.56, 
which  Is  higher  than  the  loan  rate 
even  at  this  time. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do  with  the  loan  rate  over  that 
period:  1985,  $2.55;  1986,  $2.12;  1987, 
$1.90;  1988,  $1.80;  1989,  $1.72.  and 
1990.  $1.75.  The  target  price  at  that 
time  will  be  $1.86  In  1990. 

Is  there  somebody  here  who,  first  of 
all,  thinks  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  going  to  go  down  between  1983  and 
1990  for  almost  anything  we  produce? 
Is  there  anybody  here  who  thinks  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  $3.56  today 
to  raise  a  bushel  of  com  that  our 
farmers  are  going  to  do  fine  with  sup- 
port prices  of  $1.86  or  $1.75  for 
something  that  today  costs  $3.56  to 
produce?  That  is  the  proposal  that  is 
being  offered  to  us  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

And  they  say,  "Well,  we  have  to  do 
this  because  our  programs  have  not 
worked  right  In  the  past."  I  agree  that 
we  have  had  problems  with  our  pro- 
gram In  the  past,  and  we  cannot  argue 
that. 

I  guess  the  question  is.  when  you 
have  something  that  is  not  working, 
do  you  try  then  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  address  the  problem,  or  do 
you  say  that  since  that  does  not  work 
you  are  Just  going  to  Jerk  the  rug  right 
out  from  under  all  of  the  farmers  and 
let  them  suffer  whatever  comes  from 
it? 

They  say.  "We  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets." 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  world 
production  has  been  Increasing  signifi- 
cantly on  agricultural  products.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  world  production  is  In- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  makets  are 
increasing.  Secretai-y  Block  told  us 
Just  the  other  day.  and  I  quote  him  ex- 
actly, he  said.  "World  demand  has  col- 
lapsed in  our  face."  That  is  correct.  Is 
there  somebody  here  who  thinks  that 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  say  to 
our  farmers  now.  when  we  face  this 

problem,  "We  are  going  to  pull  the  rug 

out  from  under  you.  and  even  though 

foreign  countries  subsidize  their  agri- 


culture to  a  very  great  extent,  we  are 
going  to  say  that  we  expect  you  to  all 
of  a  sudden  now  to  compete  with  them 
on  unsubsidized  agriculture,  where 
you  Just  have  to  compete"? 

They  talk  about  a  free  market.  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  the  market  is  not 
free.  We  are  competing  in  areas  where 
there  is  not  a  free  market,  by  any 
means. 

And  I  guess  the  issue  we  have  to  face 
goes  further  than  that,  and  I  guess  the 
issue  we  have  to  face  is  not  just  for 
those  farmers  that  Mr.  Dorgan  and  I 
talked  to  and  who  literally  tear  you 
apart  as  you  hear  their  story— the 
issue  we  have  to  face  is:  Do  we  have  a 
Government  that  Is  concerned  with 
what  happens  in  our  society?  Do  we 
have  a  Government  that  is  supposed 
to  try  to  do  what  it  can  to  keep  eco- 
nomic order  within  our  country? 

I  supported  the  loan  for  New  York 
City.  I  supported  the  loan  for  Chrys- 
ler. I  think  we  should  have  done  that. 
But  to  say  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  see  the  Chrysler  lives  and  that  New 
York  City  survives,  and  then  say  that 
It  does  not  matter  about  the  heartland 
of  American  seems  to  me  to  be  awfully 
narrow  thinking. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  said  that  he  felt 
that  a  farmer  who  owned,  say,  200 
acres  of  land  that  was  worth  over 
$1,000  an  acre  should  not  be  expecting 
welfare  because  he  had  a  value  of 
some  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  is  true,  that 
was  true  at  one  time;  but  that  farmer, 
as  Mr.  DoRGAN  has  already  pointed 
out.  Is  now  broke.  He  does  not  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  worth 
Just  because  he  has  a  farm  that  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  First  off,  that  farm  has  de- 
clined in  value  by  about  5C  percent  in 
my  area  in  the  last  3  years.  And 
second,  he  has  got  a  big  mortgage 
against  It.  Do  you  think  that  farmer 
would  be  declaring  bankruptcy  and 
getting  out  of  farming  If  he  did  indeed 
have  that  net  worth? 

So  we  talk  about  welfare  and  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  give  the  farmers 
welfare  or  not.  Let  me  read  to  you  the 
list  of  giant  corporations  and  what  tax 
rate  they  are  paying,  if  we  want  to 
talk  about  welfare: 

General  EHectric,  profits  from  1981 
to  1983,  $6.5  billion.  They  received  a 
refund  from  the  taxpayers  of  America 
of  $283  million. 

Boeing,  $1.5  billion.  Refund,  $267 
million. 

Dow  Chemical,  $776.  Taxpayers  paid 
them  back  $223  million. 

I  can  go  on:  Tenneco,  Weyerhaeuser. 
Du  Pont,  Martin  Marietta,  General 
Dynamics,  Union  Carbide,  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  RCA,  Texaco,  Celanese. 
Greyhound,  Burlington  Northern, 
Ashland  Oil.  Singer  Co.,  W.R.  Grace, 
American  Cyanamid,  on  and  on.  If  you 
take  the  65  companies  with  profits  of 
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$49,500,000,000.  their  effective  tax  rate 
averaged  minus  6.5  percent.  The  tax- 
payers gave  them  $3,232,000,000  in 
that  period. 

So  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to  try 
to  subsidize  those  companies,  but  we 
feel  that  farming,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  heartland  of  America, 
should  not  expect  help  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
get  our  perspectives  straight  here.  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Oov- 
emment  that  operates  the  way  it 
ought  to.  then  we  all  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  not  just  the  General 
Electrics  and  the  Du  Fonts  and  the 
Boeings,  and  so  on.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  our  whole  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  pretty  silly 
for  us  to  have  to  be  fighting  with  Dave 
Stockman  and  this  administration  to 
try  to  bargain  with  them  to  get  them 
to  do  something  about  a  major  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  our  society.  I  should 
think  that  they  would  l)e  concerned 
about  that  problem.  I  thought  that 
was  what  they  were  elected  to  try  to 
do.  And  I  would  hope  that  at  least 
some  of  the  people  who  are  hearing 
this  conversation  and  some  of  the 
other  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
would  start  to  realize  what  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  is  and  would  start 
to  recognize  their  responsibility  and 
decide  that  they  want  to  work  togeth- 
er with  the  rest  of  us  to  address  the 
problem  that  I  think  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  total  country. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No 
one  that  I  know  of  has  ever  suggested 
that  the  American  farmer  is  losing  his 
or  her  edge.  The  American  family 
farmer  is  the  best;  if  you  look  at  agri- 
culture around  the  world.  This  is  not 
bragging.  Our  farmers  are  the  most 
productive  farmers  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Why  is  it.  then,  if  we  have  the  most 
productive  farmers  in  civilized  history, 
that  they  are  going  broke? 

It  is  not  because  the  men  and  women 
out  there  on  the  farms  are  doing  the 
wrong  things.  It  is  because  a  lot  of 
things  are  hurting  them  that  they 
can't  control. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
have  happened  to  family  farmers.  It 
was  wrong  for  Carter  to  have  an  em- 
bargo. It  was  wrong,  in  my  judgment. 
But  he  just  did:  Nixon  and  Ford  did. 
Reagan  dragged  his  feet  in  extending 
the  long-term  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets. We  have  always  had  interrup- 
tions with  the  market,  under  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
It  is  time  we  stop  meddling  in  those 
markets.  We  need  to  let  the  farmer 
serve  those  markets,  and  have  no  more 
embargoes.  And  budget  deficits  are 
terrible  for  farmers. 

Farmers  probably  suffer  more  than 
any  other  industry  in  America  because 
of  Federal  budget  deficits.  When  the 
President  said  yesterday.  "I  would  like 
for  you  to  spend  $180  billion  more 


than  you  take  in."  that  adds  to  the 
Federal  debt,  and  it  means  we  move 
even  deeper  into  the  credit  markets  to 
borrow  funds  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  puts  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  It  makes  the  American 
dollar  more  attractive  to  foreign  inves- 
tors, which  drives  up  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  effect,  it  puts  a  35-percent 
surtax  on  everything  the  American 
farmer  wants  to  sell  overseas. 

The  American  farmer  is  troubled 
greatly  and  endangered  by  these 
budget  deficits.  They  cannot  control 
the  budget  deficits.  Congress  can  and 
the  President  can.  But  this  President 
says.  "I  would  like  to  change  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  prevent  any  deficits." 
Of  course,  at  the  same  time  he  sends 
us  a  budget  which  says.  "I  want  Con- 
gress to  spend  $180  billion  more  than 
you  take  in." 

WeU.  what  kind  of  leadership  is 
that? 

This  Congress  is  not  able  to  resist 
that.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  difference 
between  conservatives  and  lil>erals  be- 
tween how  much  money  they  want  to 
spend.  They  want  to  spend  It  for  dif- 
ferent things.  You  know,  If  you  are  a 
conservative,  you  still  want  to  spend 
all  that  money,  you  Just  want  to  spend 
it  on  an  aircraft  carrier  or  a  new  Jet 
fighter.  And  if  you  are  a  liberal,  you 
want  to  spend  it  on  milk  for  a  feeding 
program. 

There  is  not  a  lot  of  difference  on 
how  much  money  they  want  to  spend. 
There  is  a  difference  on  whether  or 
not  to  spend  it  on  defense  or  on  do- 
mestic programs,  but  the  impacts  are 
the  same  on  the  family  fanner.  They 
are  devastating.  And  the  farmer 
cannot  control  that.  Our  grain  bins 
bulge,  our  caves  are  full  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  cheese,  far  more  than  we  can 
consiune,  while  there  are  millions 
around  the  world  dying  because  they 
do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

D  1500 

Nineteen  million  children  today  will 
be  fed  by  CARE,  a  voluntary  relief  or- 
ganization under  Food  for  Peace.  Each 
child  will  get  a  ration  of  80  grams  of 
grain  and  10  grams  of  oil. 

You  could  fit  that  ration  in  a  half- 
full  waterglass. 

That  ration  is  the  only  thing  be- 
tween those  children  and  death.  Nine- 
teen million  get  that  ration,  but  many 
do  not.  Many  of  these  children  will 
starve.  Forty-five  thousand  children 
will  starve  today,  tomorrow,  and  every 
day  in  the  foreseeable  future  until  we 
learn  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  its  related  causes. 

This  is  the  paradox.  There  is  an  In- 
credible need  for  what  we  produce 
around  the  world;  but  while  people 
starve.  Congress  debates  about  wheth- 
er or  not  to  get  rid  of  many  farmers  by 
phasing  out  the  farm  programs.  There 
is  a  tremendous  demand  out  there. 


and  we  ought  to  figure  out  innovative 
ways  to  serve  it. 

We  can  successfully  complete  with 
the  Soviets  bullet-for-bullet  and  gun- 
for-giin  in  every  country  in  Central 
America.  We  Just  move  weapons  down 
there.  I  have  been  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  Contra  camps  and  so  on. 
and  we  move  weapons  down  there  and 
we  can  send  as  many  or  more  than  the 
Soviets  can.  But  what  they  need  most 
desparately  down  there  is  something 
to  eat.  They  do  not  need  more  guns  or 
more  bullets:  they  need  something  to 
eat. 

People  are  literally  starving  In  Cen- 
tral America.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  people  of  Honduras  are  at  nutri- 
tional risk.  They  need  something  to 
eat.  The  Soviets  cannot  provide  it  be- 
cause the  Soviets  cannot  even  feed 
themselves.  Why  do  we  not  outcom- 
pete  the  Soviets  in  areas  they  cannot 
possibly  win?  The  Soviets  cannot  pos- 
sibly win  if  we  begin  helping  (>eople 
with  what  they  need  most.  It  is  some- 
thing we  have  In  great  abundance: 
Pood.  The  Soviets  cannot  feed  them- 
selves and  they  surely  cannot  feed 
other  hungry  people  around  the 
world. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
previous  to  when  I  came  to  Congress 
in  regard  to  management  and  even 
taught  management  schools.  One  of 
the  things  they  teach  you  in  manage- 
ment is  that  you  build  on  your 
strengths.  If  the  United  States  is  going 
to  do  that  as  we  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  seems  quite  clear  to 
me  that  our  strength  is  our  economic 
system  and  how  it  works  and  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  in  that  economic  system. 
For  us  to  simply  say  we  are  going  to 
throw  that  away  and  we  are  going  to 
compete  not  there  but  we  are  going  to 
compete  trying  to  build  more  bombs 
and  missiles  and  this  sort  of  thing,  it 
seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity. 

If  those  Central  American  countries 
or  any  other  countries  have  any  sense 
at  all,  they  would  want  to  be  In  our 
sphere  of  influence  because  of  what 
our  economy  can  do  to  help  them  with 
their  economies.  If  we  have  any  sense, 
we  would  make  it  clear  to  them  that 
this  is  where  we  want  the  competition 
to  be;  we  want  to  cooperate  with  them, 
and  we  want  to  help  them  to  build 
their  economies.  If  we  do,  my  conten- 
tion is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
clear  out  in  left  field,  we  have  no 
worry  at  all,  and  we  are  absolutely  asi- 
nine to  say  that  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete on  the  terms  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
because  their  system  will  let  them  put 
everything  that  they  want  to  into  the 
military  area  of  their  society,  and  they 
simply  cannot  compete  with  us  in 
terms  of  our  total  economic  help  that 
we  could  give. 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  well  said.  If  you  look  back  100 
years  from  today  to  this  time  we 
would  see  a  group  of  people  who  decid- 
ed to  take  their  most  productive  and 
useful  assets  and  tried  to  make  them 
less  productive.  People  in  the  future 
will  scratch  their  heads.  They  wont  be 
able  to  say  why  a  group  of  people 
would  do  that.  Our  most  productive 
assets  are  our  food-producing  assets: 
Our  land,  our  people,  our  family 
farms.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
make  them  less  productive. 

Public  policy  for  American  agricul- 
ture is  knotted  up.  We  have  to  untie  it. 
We  have  to  untie  it  in  a  way  that  gives 
family  farmers  a  chance  to  make  a 
decent  profit,  and  a  chance  to  live  a 
life  that  contributes  to  the  rural  soci- 
eties we  have  known  and  should  know 
in  the  future  of  this  country. 

This  is  not  a  selfish  statement  from 
those  of  us  from  the  Farm  Belt.  We 
say  it  because  we  firmly  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  to 
maintain  a  strong  network  of  family 
farms. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  which  this  gentleman  agrees 
with,  then  I  think  we  also  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  efficient  type  of 
production  we  have  in  our  country 
comes  from  our  small  businesses.  Most 
all  of  our  creativity  comes  from  small 
business.  Practically  all  of  our  job  cre- 
ation comes  from  small  business. 

Small  business  is  tremendously  Im- 
portant to  rural  America.  So  what  are 
we  doing  as  a  society?  I  just  told  you 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  taxes  of  the 
big  corporations.  I  am  telling  you  If 
you  are  a  small  business,  you  do  not 
get  that  type  of  a  tax  refund,  you  have 
to  pay  taxes.  So  now  what  else  are  we 
recommending?  We  are  recommending 
that  we  completely  eliminate  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Some- 
body said,  well,  we  do  not  need  it.  be- 
cause most  small  businesses.  I  think  it 
is  70  percent  of  small  businesses,  have 
not  ever  used  it.  To  me.  that  is  sort  of 
like  saying  since  most  people  do  not 
have  cancer  we  should  not  worry 
about  it.  because  most  people  do  not 
have  cancer. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  help  those 
who  can  use  the  help  and  help  our  so- 
ciety. For  us  to  say  what  we  want  to 
do  Is  move  away  from  small  business 
to  big  business:  away  from  family 
fauTning  to  corporate  farming,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  height  of  folly.  I  would 
hope  we  would  realize  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
recall  a  committee  hearing  a  couple  of 
years.  We  heard  from  someone  who 
was  In  charge  of  antitrust  policies.  He 
said.  "If  America  contained  100  corpo- 
rations doing  all  of  Its  business  and 
each  had  1  percent  of  the  business, 
that  would  represent  perfect  competi- 
tion and  would  not  pose  a  real  prob- 


lem for  him."  This  was  the  chief  anti- 
trust enforcer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  recall  that  we  were  incredulous 
when  talking  with  him.  We  could  not 
understand  how  he  had  grown  up  with 
such  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  Amer- 
ica and  what  this  country  means.  He 
didn't  understand  the  importance.  In 
America,  of  the  ability  to  start  your 
own  business  and  grow  and  prosper 
and  succeed  and  fall. 

Many  i>eople  are  now  expressing 
those  same  notions  about  agriculture. 
What  they  miss.  I  think,  is  part  of  the 
philosophy  that  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
scribed many  years  ago.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson warned  against  concentration 
and  Its  dangers.  Concentration  In  the 
economic  sector  and  concentration  In 
the  public  sector.  Big  Is  not  always 
bad.  but  big  can  often  be  stifling  and 
bureaucratic,  and  big  can  often  re- 
strict freedoms. 

Thomas  Jefferson  used  to  talk  about 
the  need.  If  we  are  going  to  retain  po- 
litical freedom  in  this  country,  to  have 
broad-based  economic  ownership.  Eco- 
nomic freedom  translates  to  political 
freedom.  EJconomlc  freedom  comes 
from  family  farms  and  Independent 
businesses  represented  by  broad-based 
economic  ownership  of  America.  That 
is  another  reason  why  family  farms 
and  Independent  businesses  are  so  crit- 
ical to  this  country  of  ours.  It  has  to 
do  with  economic  freedom  and  politi- 
cal freedom. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Just  very  shortly.  The 
exact  quote  that  was  made  to  us  In 
that  regard  was,  and  I  quote: 

I  see  nothins  written  In  the  sky  that  this 
world  would  not  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
place  If  there  were  only  100  corporations. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
world  In  which  there  are  only  100  cor- 
porations, and  I  would  hope  the 
people  of  America  would  not  want  to 
see  that.  Further  than  that,  we  had 
testimony  before  our  conunlttee  by 
people  from  this  administration  who, 
where  the  issue  was  whether  or  not  we 
shoiild  let  big  corporations  borrow 
money  at  lower  interest  rates  than 
small  corporations. 

My  question  to  them  was:  If  this 
could  be  shown  that  it  was  discrimina- 
tory against  small  business,  would  you 
consider  changing  your  policies?" 
Their  answer  was  no.  that  they  would 
not.  This  is  the  problem  that  we  face 
with  our  farmers.  Until  somebody 
starts  to  say  that  we  want  some  fair- 
ness in  our  society  and  we  are  going  to 
be  concerned  about  what  happens  In 
our  society,  at  the  administration  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  these  difficulties.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  is  sooner  rather 
than  later  that  they  will  come  to  their 
senses  and  realize  the  problem. 


D  1510 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  correct,  and  I 
appreciate  his  coming  down  and  shar- 
ing his  thoughts  with  me. 

Let  me  end  with  just  two  other 
points. 

I  sent  other  Members  of  Congress 
last  week  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  described 
to  people  who  do  not  come  from  a 
farm  how  much  of  the  price  of  that 
loaf  comes  from  the  price  of  wheat.  I 
showed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  loaf 
that  the  farmer  gets  the  heel.  The 
farmer  gets  6  cents  of  the  81 -cent 
price.  You  could  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  without  having  very  much 
Impact  at  all  on  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

The  farmer  goes  to  town  with  a 
bushel  of  wheat  and  sells  It  at  the  ele- 
vator. On  a  good  day  today  he  wiU  get 
$3.40.  Estimates  have  the  price  head- 
ing down  to  about  $2.80.  He  will  pay 
$86  If  he  tries  to  buy  that  bushel  of 
wheat  back  at  the  grocery  store  later 
on  after  It  has  been  sent  out  to  a  fac- 
tory and  puffed  up  as  a  cereal. 

Think  of  that:  $3.40  for  the  wheat. 
It  gets  puffed  up  someplace,  and  It 
comes  back  to  the  grocery  shelf  for 
the  equivalent  of  $86  for  a  bushel;  $82 
is  for  the  puff,  and  $3  is  for  the  wheat. 
I  think  there  are  apt  descriptions  of 
why  the  farmers  are  in  trouble.  We 
need  to  do  something  for  farmers,  and 
we  need 'to  do  something  fairly  quickly 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  a  strong 
network  of  family  farms  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  reason  I  have  taken  the  floor 
today  Is  to  describe  what  the  problem 
Is  and  what  some  of  the  potential  solu- 
tions ought  to  be.  When  we  get  back.  I 
know  the  Congress  will  consider  some 
bUls  on  agricultural  issues.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  take  the 
time  to  try  and  leam  as  best  they  can 
how  tough  things  are  out  In  the  farm 
country.  There  are  decisions  we  can 
make  here  in  Washington,  DC,  to  pro- 
vide some  help  so  that  family  farmers 
can  make  a  go  of  It. 


LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE    POLICY    AMENDMENTS 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act, 
amending  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  the 
ratification  of  Interstate  compacts  for 
management  of  low-level  waste.  I  am 
also  submitting  to  the  Record  a  com- 
panion to  the  bill;  an  amendment  that 
would  be  recommended  to  be  adopted 
to  each  Interstate  compact  for  low- 
level   waste  management   ratified   by 
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the  Congress.  This  legislative  package 
is  intended  to  be  considered  in  tandem 
with  all  interstate  compacts  intro- 
duced for  ratification,  which  includes 
as  of  today  H.R.  862,  the  compact  for 
the  Northwest  region.  Compacts  for 
four  other  interstate  regions  were  in- 
troduced during  the  98th  Congress, 
and  are  expected  to  be  reintroduced 
this  year. 

In  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  tLLRWPA]  of  1981,  Con- 
gress invited  the  States  to  form  re- 
gional commissions  to  develop  new  dis- 
posal capacity  for  low-level  waste.  We 
made  providing  for  LLW  disposal  a 
State  responsibility,  promising  that  if 
States  entered  into  compacts  to  fulfill 
this  responsibility,  we  would  grsint 
them  authority  to  manage  those  com- 
pacts for  their  own  use  to  exclude 
from  the  sites  waste  from  States  not 
members  to  the  compacts.  The 
LLRWPA  set  January  1.  1986  as  the 
earliest  date  on  which  ratified  com- 
pact regions  could  begin  excluding 
out-of -region  waste  from  their  disposal 
sites. 

Since  the  LLRWPA  was  enacted,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  States  with- 
out disposal  capacity  already  existing 
in  their  regions  would  not  get  new  ca- 
pacity on  line  by  1986.  It  also  became 
apparent  that  the  1986  date  for  re- 
gional exclusivity  had  been  accepted 
by  States  with  operating  sites  as  a 
deadline  on  access  to  those  sites  for 
out-of -region  waste.  A  stalemate  set  in 
between  States  with  disposal  sites  and 
those  without:  States  with  sites  have 
threatened  to  shut  them  down  com- 
pletely if  they  are  required  to  continue 
accepting  waste  from  outside  the 
region  after  January  1,  1986,  while 
States  without  disposal  capacity  have 
imposed  barriers  to  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  compact  authority  that 
would  assure  the  sited  States  they 
could  legally  curtail  out-of-regional 
waste. 

This  is  the  logjam  that  a  group  of 
concerned  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Dersick,  Senator  Thur- 
Moin).  Senator  Biden.  and  I  have  been 
seeking  to  break  by  negotiating  with 
the  States,  and  encouraging  them  to 
negotiate  with  each  other.  Governor 
Riley  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  have 
provided  a  framework  for  putting  to- 
gether a  legislative  proposal.  Genera- 
tors of  low-level  waste,  from  nuclear 
utilities  to  hospital  associations,  con- 
tributed to  making  the  proposal  com- 
prehensive and  realistic.  The  docu- 
ments submitted  by  me  today  repre- 
sent some  ideas  that  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  warm  reception— or  at  least  to 
have  been  acknowledged  as  neces- 
sary—by these  affected  groups. 

It  has  not  been  endorsed  by  any  of 
them,  and  it  does  not.  I  believe,  in  all 
respects  represent  the  best  and  final 
proposal  for  resolving  these  issues.  It 
represents  a  beginning. 


The  most  important  features  of  the 
legislative  package  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First,  all  interstate  compacts  submit- 
ted for  congressional  ratification 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  congres- 
sional agreements  and  legislative  rati- 
fication language.  Specific  amendment 
or  qualification  of  individual  compacts 
are  not  contemplated  In  this  approach, 
and  would  be  discouraged. 

Second,  no  substantive  changes 
would  be  made  to  the  content  of  com- 
pact statutes  ratified  by  the  States 
and  submitted  for  congressional  ap- 
proval. The  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
compacts  would  be  based  on  our  stated 
understanding,  pursuant  to  our  analy- 
sis of  the  compacts,  that  nothing  in 
them  confers  new  authority  on  the 
States  or  infringes  on  Federal  author- 
ity. 

Third,  the  LLRWPA  made  States  re- 
sponsible for  disposal  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste,  and  this  legislative 
package  defines  specifically  that  mate- 
rial for  which  States  are  responsible. 
Other  definitions  of  low-level  waste 
for  State  or  Federal  purposes  may  co- 
exist with  this  definition.  Other  radio- 
active wastes,  with  the  exception  of 
uranium  mill  tailings  (responsibility 
for  which  is  determined  by  the  Urani- 
um Mill  Tailings  Control  Act),  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fourth,  before  congressional  ratifi- 
cation of  compacts  became  effective,  1 
year  from  enactment  of  this  package. 
States  with  operating  disposal  capac- 
ity would  have  to  offer  to  enter  into 
agreements,  under  their  own  existing 
compact  authority,  to  accept  out-of- 
region  waste  for  disposal,  only  in  limit- 
ed quantities  and  only  until  January  1, 
1993.  No  requirement  to  accept  out-of- 
region  waste  would  be  Imposed  by 
Congress  upon  a  ratified  compact 
group. 

Ceilings  would  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  waste  regions  with  operat- 
ing sites  would  be  required  to  accept. 
These  ceilings  are  low.  All  waste  pro- 
jected to  need  disposal  during  the  1986 
to  1993  period  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated. Agreement  seems  to  exist  that 
the  amount  of  waste  being  disposed  of 
at  the  three  operating  sites  must  be 
curtailed.  Waste  generators.  SUtes 
and  compact  regions  would  have  to  al- 
locate the  available  disposal  capacity. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  regarding 
how  to  practically  and  equitably  allo- 
cate the  available  capacity.  The  appro- 
priate means  of  distributing  the 
burden  of  reducing  the  waste  stream 
will  be  a  major  issue  to  be  resolved  in 
the  legislative  process. 

The  issues  addressed  in  this  legisla- 
tive package  should  be  resolved  by  the 
Congress  in  this  first  session  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  political  crisis  and  possibly 
disruption  of  low-level  waste  disposal 
next  year.  I  look  forward  to  the  atten- 
tion and  cooperation  of  my  colleagues. 


all  of  whom  will  be  directly  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

The  language  I  propose  as  part  of 
the  ratification  package,  to  be  adopted 
as  an  amendment  to  each  interstate 
compact,  and  intended  to  be  enacted 
concurrently  with  the  Low-Level 
Radlo-Active  Waste  Policy  Amend- 
ment Act.  is  as  follows: 

AMXifSKXirr  OrmzD  by  Mr.  Udall 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

coHsnrr  to  comtact 

SxcnoN  1.  In  accordance  with  section 
4<aK3)  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act.  the 

Strike  out  section  2  of  the  bill  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

COIfCRJCSSIOIf AL  misiifo 

8mc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
compact  set  forth  in  section  1  Is  In  further- 
ance of  the  policy  set  forth  In  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  PoUcy 
Act. 

coiromoNs  op  cohskht  to  comfact 
Sk.  3.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
compact  set  forth  in  section  I  is  granted 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3(a>,  and 
5  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act. 

nrwcTrrm  date  of  exclusion  ADTHoamr 

See.  4.  Any  authority  under  the  compact 
set  forth  In  section  1  to  restrict  the  use  of 
regional  low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal 
facilities  operated  under  such  compact  to 
the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  within  the  compact  region  In- 
volved shall  not  become  effective  before  the 
date  on  which  aU  compact  regions  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  5  of  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  have 
complied  with  such  requirements. 

COIfGRJESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Sk.  S.  TTie  Congress  may  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  after  the  expiration  of  the 
10-year  period  following  the  effective  date 
established  in  section  4.  and  at  such  inter- 
vals thereafter  as  may  be  provided  In  the 
compact  set  forth  in  section  l.« 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA  ACT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell], 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  the  Made 
In  America  Act,  to  restrict  the  quanti- 
ty of  motor  vehicles  imported  by  for- 
eign manufacturers  Into  the  United 
States  to  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  new  cars  sold  by 
foreign  and  domestic  automobile  man- 
ufacturers In  the  prior  year. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent or  to  remedy  the  serious  injua-y 
now  occurring  from  foreign  automo- 
bile imports  into  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  damage  that  is  being 
done  to  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry, its  suppliers,  its  workers,  and 
auto-related    supplier    industries,    in- 


cluding steel,   glass,  rubber,  plastics, 
textiles,  and  computers. 

The  bill  makes  a  finding  that  im- 
ported motor  vehicles,  other  than  mo- 
torcycles, are  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  injury  to  the  domes- 
tic auto  industry  and  its  workers  and 
specifies  that  its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  injury  consistent  with 
article  XIX  of  GATT.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  would  annu- 
ally determine  how  many  foreign  and 
domestic  vehicles  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  establish  a  limit  of 
imports  of  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  that  total.  The  Secretary  would  al- 
locate this  percentage  among  foreign 
manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective shares  for  imported  vehicles 
during  the  prior  year.  The  bill  defines 
■foreign  manufacturers"  as  those  who 
imported  at  least  100.000  new  motor 
vehicles  in  the  prior  year.  So  any 
motor  vehicle  produced  or  assembled 
in  the  United  States  would  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  foreign  manufactur- 
er is  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 
Moreover,  "motor  vehicle"  is  defined 
in  the  legislation  as  any  three-wheeled 
or  four-wheeled  vehicle,  propelled  by 
gasoline  or  diesel  which  is  primarily 
for  use  on  the  public  streets,  roads,  or 
highways  (whether  or  not  the  vehicle 
has  four-wheel  drive  or  utility  or  mul- 
tipurpose capability)  and  which  is 
rated  at  10,000  pounds  gross  weight  or 
less. 

The  bill  provides  that  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $2,000  per  vehicle  could  be  im- 
posed on  manufacturers  who  violate 
the  quota  arrangement  and  that  civil 
penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day 
could  be  imposed  for  "knowing"  viola- 
tions of  other  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  intended  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation  would  not  affect 
current  trade  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  that 
import  restrictions  could  be  terminat- 
ed after  1990  if  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  a  public  hearing,  that  injury  to 
the  domestic  auto  industry  and  its 
workers  has  been  remedied. 

Certain  reporting  requirements  also 
are  required  by  the  Made  in  America 
Act.  Each  foreign  vehicle  manufactur- 
er who  produces  more  than  25,000  new 
imported  vehicles  sold  in  the  United 
States  after  1982  must  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
production,  importation,  distribution, 
and  retail  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  must  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress  concerning 
the  actions  taken  under  the  act  and 
the  impact  of  those  actions  on  foreign 
vehicle  manufacturers  and  on  employ- 
ees in.  and  suppliers  of,  motor  vehicle 
manufacturing  operations  within  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  impact  on 
competition,     consumers,    sales,    and 


prices    of    motor    vehicles,    and    the 
impact  on  other  domestic  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  will  wonder  why 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  the 
Made  in  America  Act,  I  think  a  hard 
look  at  the  events  of  this  day  will  give 
us  some  very  real  explanation. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  which  does  not  take 
active  steps  to  protect  and  to  preserve 
its  basic  industries.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  major  industrial  nation  in 
the  world  which  practices  free  trade 
here  and  abroad,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  permits  its  basic  industries  to  be 
destroyed  one  by  one  by  those  who 
flood  this  Nation  with  counterfeit 
goods,  by  those  who  disregard  their 
trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  by  those  who  disregard  our 
laws  with  regard  to  marking,  labeling 
of  textiles,  cosmetics,  steel,  and  other 
devices,  so  as  to  evade  not  only  our 
laws  relative  to  health  and  consumer 
protection,  but  also  our  laws  relative 
to  the  qualities  and  the  kinds  of  goods 
concerned. 

Investigations  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
have  revealed  the  most  outrageous 
practices  imaginable  by  our  foreign 
trading  partners.  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  this  body,  and  also 
others,  that  certain  facts  speak  louder 
than  words. 

The  United  States,  its  industries,  its 
workers,  and  its  Government,  are 
straining  under  a  record  1984  trade 
deficit  of  $123  bUllon  which,  if  nothing 
is  done,  wiU  grow  over  time.  Since 
1981,  the  U.S.  auto  trade  deficit  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  $11  billion  to 
$27  billion.  Automobile  imports  have 
expanded  from  $19  billion  to  $32  bU- 
lion.  while  American  automobile  ex- 
ports have  declined  from  $8  billion  a 
year  to  $5  billion  a  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  that  is  that  our  goods  are 
being  discriminated  against  in  every 
nation  in  the  world.  It  is  not  only 
autos  or  textiles  or  pharmaceuticals, 
but  agricultural  products  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  are  being 
denied  fair  treatment  In  the  world 
marketplace. 

The  $19  billion  auto  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  sJone  accounts  for  more 
than  one-half  of  this  Nation's  overall 
$36  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 
The  deficit  will  be  much  greater  if  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreements  are  not 
extended  beyond  March  31  of  this 
year,  when  they  are  due  to  expire,  or 
if  quotas  are  not  put  in  place. 

Japanese  tax  laws  an(l  Japanese  cur- 
rency policies  give  Japanese  automak- 
ers a  massive,  competitive  advantage 
here  and  around  the  world.  The  yen  is 
overvalued  by  as  much  as  15  percent, 
which  results  in  a  $900-per-car  advan- 
tage to  Japanese  automakers.  Forgive- 
ness by  the  Japanese  Government  of 
its  commodity  tax  on  exported  vehi- 


cles saves  Japanese  automakers  an  ad- 
ditional $600  to  $700  per  vehicle.  Thus, 
where  our  automakers  compete  here 
or  elsewhere  around  the  world  with 
Japanese  automakers,  they  suffer  an 
economic  disadvantage  of  over  $1,500 
per  car. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  ef- 
fects of  uneven  implementation  of  so- 
called  free-trade  policies  and  trade 
with  the  Japanese  auto  industry.  Free 
trade  with  the  Japanese  does  not 
exist,  has  not  existed  since  World  War 
II.  and  probably  will  never  exist  in  the 
lifetime  of  anyone  in  this  Chamber.  I 
would  observe  to  you  that  when  the 
President  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
talk  to  his  dear  friend.  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone.  he  indicated  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  push  very  hard  on  trade 
matters.  This  was  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Japanese  that  events  in  our  trading  re- 
lationship will  persist  in  the  same 
fashion  that  they  have,  with  total  dis- 
regard by  the  Japanese  of  the  princi- 
ples of  free  and  fair  trade  and  contin- 
ued adherence  by  this  Nation  to  those 
same  principles. 

It  is  clear  that  this  Nation  cannot 
continue  to  play  by  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules,  while  the  rules  of 
alley  fighting  are  used  against  us  by 
our  trading  partners.  Japanese  trade  is 
subsidized.  Its  markets  are  closed  to 
many  of  our  products.  Up  until  just  re- 
cently, if  an  American  cigarette  manu- 
facturer wished  to  trade  in  Japan  and 
to  sell  American  cigarettes,  he  was 
compelled  to  advertise  in  English  and 
could  only  sell  in  approximately  1  per- 
cent of  the  outlets.  American  wheat, 
American  com.  and  American  beef, 
leaving  here  at  something  like  $3.50  a 
pound  or  $3.50  a  bushel,  will  find  that 
that  same  commodity  is  sold  in  Japan 
at  $16.50  and  can  only  be  brought  in 
after  Japanese  production  has  all  been 
sold. 

This  is  free  trade?  Of  course  not. 
And  the  rolls  and  rosters  of  Japanese 
t>ehavior  in  this  area  go  without  end. 
If  an  American  wants  to  market  his 
cosmetics  in  Japan,  he  must  pay 
$25,000  for  each  outlet  that  he  chooses 
to  sell  in. 

D  1520 

Discrimination  against  every  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  every  American 
commodity  is  rampant  in  Japan  and  in 
most  of  our  trading  partners  under 
our  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. There  is  disregard  of  our  laws 
with  regard  to  dimiping  and  disregard 
of  our  laws  with  regard  to  labeling. 
Counterfeiting  of  American  goods  by 
foreign  nations  is  a  $20  billion  indus- 
try and  is  destroying  not  only  Ameri- 
can industries  but  American  Jobs, 
American  innovation,  investment,  and 
technological  progress. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  all  realize 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  this  country, 
over  the  long  pull,  imless  we  begin  to 
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do  some  of  the  things  that  our  trading 
partners  are  doing  until  we  can  get 
those  same  trading  partners  to  treat 
us  with  the  same  respect  that  we  treat 
their  goods. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  "Made  in 
America  Act."  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow  that  I  do  this.  This  statute  will 
restrict  the  quantity  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  by  foreign  manufacturers 
into  the  United  States.  It  will  permit 
more  generous  quotas  on  automobiles 
manufactured  by  foreigners  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.  It  will  also  afford 
a  measure  of  sensible  protection  until 
we  can  get  an  administration  that  is 
willing  to  negotiate  and  to  talk  tough 
to  these  foreigners  who  are  destroying 
American  industries,  depriving  Ameri- 
cans of  jobs,  and  imperiling  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

Our  trade  deficit  last  year  cost  the 
United  States  3  million  unemployed— 3 
million  jobs  gone,  most  of  them  prob- 
ably gone  permanently.  This  Nation 
has  to  recognize  that  those  3  million 
jobs  cost  the  Federal  Government,  in 
terms  of  its  total  budgetary  deficit, 
better  than  $30  billion  for  each  million 
unemployed,  or  for  a  total  of  $90  bil- 
lion that  showed  up  in  our  deficit. 
That  is  almost  half  the  entire  amount 
of  the  U.S.  Federal  budget  deficit. 

If  this  Congress  had  achieved  fair 
treatment  and  a  balance  in  trade 
which  was  fair  and  not  bottomed  on 
American  workers  and  American  in- 
dustries competing  with  others  who 
deny  us  access  to  their  markets,  this 
country  would  have  had  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  a  little  over  $100  billion.  This 
country  would  now  be  looking  forward 
to  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget 
and  would  be  understanding  that  the 
future  of  American  industries,  the  bal- 
ancing of  its  budget,  and  interest  rates 
would  all  be  moving  in  the  direction 
that  we.  as  patriotic  Americans,  desire. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  know 
that  my  father  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  It  is  time 
that  this  Congress  understood  what 
reciprocal  trade  is.  Reciprocal  trade 
says  that  both  of  the  trading  parties 
reduce  discrimination  against  goods 
and  against  trade  and  currencies  and 
manufacturers  of  its  trading  partner, 
not  that  one  like  the  United  States 
permits  untrammeled  and  free  entry 
of  goods  into  its  market  with  total  dis- 
regard, not  only  of  laws  and  agree- 
ments but  of  basic  decency  by  its  trad- 
ing partners.  And  that  will  not  happen 
until  and  unless  something  is  done  by 
this  administration  to  restore  balance 
in  trade  in  all  of  our  commodities  and 
to  move  this  country  from  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  it  is  today. 
And  that  position  is  that  this  Nation  is 
now  occupying  with  the  Japanese  and 
a  number  of  other  countries  around 
the  world  the  same  position  that  India 
did  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Victo- 
ria. We  supply  the  raw  materials,  the 
food,  and  the  fil)er;  they  provide  us 


with  finished  manufactures.  We  know 
why  the  Indians  roused  themselves  in 
rage  and  threw  the  British  out.  It  is 
time  that  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  our  interests  demand  no  less. 

Toward  this  end.  I  am  introducing, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  the  'Made  in 
America  Act."  In  this,  I  am  joined  by 
30  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  and 
more  will  be  joining.  I  would  observe 
that  this  has  the  support  of  three  of 
our  major  automobile  manufacturers. 
Ford,  Chrysler,  and  AMC.  It  also  has 
the  support  of  the  steelworkers  and 
the  autoworkers.  and  others  will  be 
joining  in  this  and  similar  legislation 
until  we  can  begin  to  get  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  industry,  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  for  the  American  econo- 
my, and  for  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  unanimous 
consent  request.  I  include  herewith  a 
list  of  the  names  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation,  together  with  the  language 
of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1050 
A  bill  to  restrict  temporarily  the  quantity  of 
imported  motor  vehicles  that  may  be  in- 
troduced into  Interstate  commerce  for  sale 
at  retail  in  order  to  prevent  or  remedy  the 
existing  and  threatened  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  motor  vehicle  industry  of 
the  United  States  and  its  employees  and 
suppliers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  nXLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Made  in 
America  Act". 

SEC  r  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiifDiifcs.— The  Congress  finds  that 
imported  motor  vehicles  are  being  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause, 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  that  manufactures  like  or 
directly  competitive  motor  vehicles  and  to 
the  domestic  suppliers  of  such  Industry  and 
the  people  working  in  that  industry  and  for 
such  suppliers. 

(b)  PuwosM.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  actual  and 
threatened  Injury  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  by  providing  on  a  temporary  basis  (in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  remedy  required  or  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
including  any  domestic  content  require- 
ment) restrictions  on  the  number  of  new  Im- 
ported motor  vehicles  that  may  be  sold  in 
Interstate  commerce;  and 

(2)  to  help  bolster  the  economy.  Including 
employment  and  the  trade  balance.  In  the 
United  States  by  ensuring  that  the  domestic 
motor  vehicle  manufacturing  Industry  con- 
tinues to  produce  in  facilities  located  In  the 
United  States  the  greatest  share  of  the  new 
motor  vehicles,  including  components  there- 
of, sold  in  domestic  marliets. 

SEC.  3.  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  AND  DISCLAIMER. 

(a)  iHTnn.— It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 

(1)  to  provide  in  this  Act  for  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic 
motor  vehicles  In  Interstate  commerce;  and 

(2)  that  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
emergency  action  by  the  United  States  on 
imports  of  new  motor  vehicles  within  the 
meaning  of  article  XIX  of  the  executive 


agreement  known  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  provides 
for  the  suspension,  withdrawal,  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  obligation  or  concession  under 
that  agreement  in  whole  or  In  part  in  order 
to  prevent  or  remedy  a  serious  injury  that  is 
caused  or  threatened. 

(b)  Disclaimer.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed— 

(1 )  to  modify  or  amend  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  any  international  treaty,  conven- 
tion, or  agreement  that  may  be  applicable 
to  motor  vehicles  entered  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution In  interstate  commerce  and  to  which 
the  United  States  (on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  is  a  party,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
any  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  (in- 
cluding the  agreement  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a))  which  provide  for  the  resolution  of 
conflicts  between  the  parties  thereto; 

(2)to— 

(A)  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  any  court  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  and  resolve 
such  conflicts,  or 

(B)  alter  or  amend  any  law  (existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  which 
may  confer  such  jurisdiction  In  such  courts; 
or 

(3)  to  affect  in  any  way  or  manner  any 
producU,  goods,  or  services  other  than 
motor  vehicles; 

SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "base  year"  means  the 
second  calendar  year  preceding  a  calendar 
year  for  which  quantitative  restrictions  are 
established  under  section  5(a). 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  vehicle  manufactur- 
er" means  a  manufacturer  of  new  Imported 
motor  vehicles  at  least  100,000  of  which  are 
introduced  Into  interstate  commerce  for  sale 
at  retail  during  a  calendar  year  (or  at  least 
100,000  of  which  were  Introduced  into  Inter- 
state commerce  for  sale  at  retail  during  any 
calendar  year  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act).  The  term  Includes  as  one 
entity  411  persons  who  control,  are  con- 
trolled by,  or  are  in  common  control  with 
such  a  manufacturer,  and  also  Includes  any 
predecessor  of  or  successor  to  such  a  manu- 
facturer. 

(3)  The  term  "imported  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  that  is  not  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

(4)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
three-wheeled  or  four-wheeled  vehicle,  pro- 
pelled by  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel,  which  is— 

(A)  primarily  for  use  on  the  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways  (whether  or  not  the  ve- 
hicle has  4-wheel  drive  or  utility  or  miUti- 
purpose  capability);  and 

(B)  rated  at  10,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight  or  less. 

Such  term  does  not  mean  any  motorcycle 
or  any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail 
or  rails. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
In  a  geographical  context,  means  all  states. 

SEC.  S.  QUANTITATIVE  RESTRKTIONS  ON  FOREIGN 
MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

(a)  IH  General.— The  aggregate  number  of 
new  Imported  motor  vehicles  introduced 
Into  interstate  commerce  for  sale  at  retail 
during  any  calendar  year  after  1985  may  not 


"xceed  a  number  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of — 

(1)  new  motor  vehicles  manufactured  or 
assembled  within  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  new  imported  motor  vehicles; 

that  were  Introduced  Into  interstate  com- 
merce for  sale  at  reUil  during  the  base  year. 
A  new  imported  motor  vehicle  may  not  be 
treated  under  this  Act  as  having  been  Intro- 
duced Into  Interstate  commerce  for  sale  at 
-eiail  before  customs  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  that  vehicle  Is  made. 

(b)  Allocations.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  number  of  new  imported  motor 
vehicles  equaling  the  15  percent  or  less  limi- 
tation determined  under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  calendar  year  among  foreign  vehicle 
manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
shares  of  those  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  market  for  imported  new  motor  vehi- 
cles during  the  base  year. 

(2)  In  making  allocations  for  any  calendar 
year  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shalL  consistent  with  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  undertake  to  ensure,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  equity  and 
avoid  creating  competitive  advantages  or 
disadvantages  between  foreign  vehicle  man- 
ufacturers and  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turing industry  located  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  Dfterminations  and  Publication.- ( 1) 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  quantlU- 
tive  restrictions  under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  calendar  year  not  later  than  four 
months  before  January  1  of  that  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  publish  notice 
of  the  determination  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

(2)  The  Secreury  shall  identify  foreign 
vehicle  manufacturers  and  determine  the  al- 
locations under  subsection  (b)  for  each  of 
those  manufacturers  for  each  calendar  year 
not  later  than  two  months  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  notice  Ui  the  Federal  Register 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  quantiutive  re- 
strictions for  that  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
allow  not  less  than  20  days  for  written  com- 
ment by  interested  parties  regarding  pro- 
posed all(x»tions. 

SEC.  «.  ENFORCEMENT 

(a)  Violations  or  Section  6.— If  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  hearing  in  accordance  with  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  that  the 
number  of  new  Imported  motor  vehicles 
manufactured  by  a  foreign  vehicle  manufac- 
turer that  is  introduced  into  intersUte  com- 
merce for  sale  at  retail  during  a  calendar 
year  exceeds  the  allocation  esUblished 
under  section  5(b)  for  that  manufacturer 
for  that  year,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an 
order  of  violation  against  that  manufactur- 
er assessing  It  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,000  for 
each  new  Imported  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
tured by  that  manufwturer  that  Is  Intro- 
duced Into  IntersUte  commerce  for  sale  at 
retail  during  that  calendar  year  in  excess  of 
that  allocation. 

(b)  Other  Violations.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  subsection  (a)),  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
liable,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation 
under  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
assess  such  penalty  by  order. 

(c)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessments.— <1)  If 
the  penalty  has  not  been  paid  within  ninety 
calendar  days  after  the  assessment  order 


has  been  made  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall  institute  an  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  an  order  affirming  the  assess- 
ment of  the  civil  penalty. 

(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  the  appropriate 
district  court  has  entered  final  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  SecreUry  under  paragraph  (i), 
the  Secretary  shall  institute  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  such  penalty  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Compromise.— The  Secretary  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  penalty  that  is  subject 
to  Imposition  or  that  has  been  Imposed 
under  this  section. 

SEC.  7.  INFORMATION  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Vehicle  MANtrrAcnntzRs  Records  and 
iNPORMATioN.— Each  foreign  vehicle  manu- 
facturer that  produces  more  than  25,000 
new  imported  motor  vehicles  that  were  in- 
troduced into  intersUte  commerce  for  sale 
at  reUll  during  any  calendar  year  after  1982 
must  esubllsh  and  maintain  such  records, 
and  provide  such  Information,  regarding  the 
production,  importation,  distribution,  and 
sale  at  retail  in  intersUte  commerce  of 
motor  vehicles  produced  by  It  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  rule  shall  require  for  purjxwes  of 
carrying  out  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authority  To  Obtain  Information.— 
(1)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtlon  under  subsection  (bXl)  of 
section  505  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Saving  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  obtain 
information  and  data,  and  access  thereto, 
that  is  deemed  advisable  by  him  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  part  V  of  that  Act  may 
he  used  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  ob- 
Uinlng  the  Information  and  data,  and  access 
thereto,  that  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes  under  sut>sec- 
tlon  (bM2)  of  such  section  505  to  enforce 
compliance  with  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtlon  under  subsection 
(bKl)  of  such  section  may  be  used  by  such 
courts  to  enforce  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1)  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  any  infor- 
mation and  daU  obtained  under  this  section 
to  the  public  only  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 
any  matter  described  in  subsection  (b)<4)  of 
such  section  552  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
the  public,  except  that  where  such  matter 
may  be  relevant  to  any  administrative  or  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  to  enforce  this  Act,  such 
matter  may  be  disclosed  in  such  proceeding 
only  in  a  manner  which  would  not  result  In 
competitive  damage,  or  disadvantage,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  a  court,  be- 
cause of  such  disclosure. 

SEC.  8.  termination  OF  QUANTfrATIVE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

If  at  any  time  after  December  31,  1990, 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  holdUig  a  public 
hearing  (for  which  notice  Is  published)  com- 
mencing not  earlier  than  60  days  after  such 
date,  that  the  Injury  referred  to  In  section 
2(a)  has  been  prevented  or  remedied,  section 
5  shall  cease  to  have  force  and  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  that 
finding  is  made,  except  that  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or 
waiving  any  action  under  section  6  initiated 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  violation  that  oc- 
curred before  such  close.  The  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  Congress  in 
writing  of  a  finding  made  under  this  section 


and  publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

SEC.  t.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Secretary  and  to  be  taken  under  this 
Act  and  the  Impact  of  this  Act  and  those  ac- 
tions on  foreign  vehicle  manufacturers  and 
on  employees  In  and  suppliers  of.  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturing  operations  within  the 
United  SUtes,  as  well  as  the  Impact  on  com- 
petition, consumers,  sales,  and  prices  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  impact  on  other  do- 
mestic industries  and  the  employees  there- 
of. Such  reports  shall  be  balanced  and  shall 
identify  and  consider  all  relevant  factors. 
The  first  report  shall  be  on  March  1  of  the 
calendar  year  first  occurring  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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THE  TRADE  IMBALANCE  AND 

OTHER   PROBLEMS   IN   THE 

ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  mentioned  in  passing,  among 
several  other  basic  items,  the  very 
point  that  has  been  imder  discussion 
here  this  afternoon  by  several  of  my 
colleagues,  those  speaking  with  re- 
spect to  the  dilemma  confronting  the 
farmer  and  including  the  most  recent 
speaker  who  preceded  me.  the  very 
preeminent  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  our  dis- 
tinguished, highly  respected,  and  very 
much  appreciated  and  loved  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DlitGELL],  who  spoke  with  respect  to 
the  need  to  introduce  legislation  that, 
of  course,  will  be  strongly  denounced 
by  some  as  a  protectionist  measure 
that  is  antithetic  and  contradictory  to 
the  free  trade  policy.  This  foUows  leg- 
islation that,  as  he  said  so  well  and  so 
historically  correct,  was  introduced  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  policy  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  Member  of  this 
House  in  the  1930's. 

But  the  reason  I  referred  to  this  and 
the  context  in  which  I  made  reference 
relates  to  the  thing  that  I  think  has  to 
be  addressed  and  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed long  ago.  Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  Wise  peo- 
ples, wise  governments,  and  wise  lead- 
ers heed  those  signs— handwriting  on 
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the  wall,  so  to  speak.  Foolish  peoples 
do  not.  Great  democracies  such  as  ours 
have  periods  in  which,  as  a  collective 
body,  they  are  very  much  akin  to  indi- 
vidual psychologies  in  which  unex- 
plainable  actions  and  acts  of  heedless 
disregard  of  facts  and  evidence  and 
prudent  conduct  seem  to  rule.  It  is 
necessary  in  order  for  us  to  address 
now  that  which  is  about  to  overcome 
us,  which  is  the  heavy  involvement  to 
the  point  of  control  of  foreign  forces 
external  to  our  territory  that  we 
cannot  control  and  over  which  we 
have  very  little  influence  now. 

In  1980,  for  example,  we  had  the 
international  trade  account,  which  in- 
cludes the  broadest  perspective  of 
international  trade  and  interest  pay- 
ments. Everybody  talks  about  trade 
imbalance,  which  yesterday  I  said  is 
the  real  issue  and  which  neither  the 
President  in  his  message  last  night  nor 
the  congressional  leaders  nor  the  past 
Presidents  since  1960  had  taken  much 
heed  of.  And  that  is  not  the  domestic 
deficit,  which  it  is  possible  to  tempo- 
rize for  another  2  years,  as  it  has  been 
temporized  with  for  about  3  years,  but 
only  to  temporize  with.  But  this  is  the 
trade  imbalance  in  which  I  include  the 
account,  the  interest,  the  internation- 
al interest  accounts,  in  order  to  have  a 
real  complete  picture  of  the  imbal- 
ance, which  is  the  real  thing  that  will 
not  be  forgiven  us. 

Some  philosopher  said  once  that 
"our  sins  may  be  forgiven  by  God,  but 
not  by  Nature."  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  sins,  our  political  sins,  may  be 
forgiven  by  the  electorate,  as  they 
have  been  here  obviously,  but  they 
will  not  be  forgiven  by  the  hard  laws 
of  human  economic  facts  of  life  in  an 
interrelationship  of  human  beings  on 
this  globe. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  should  have 
learned,  we  should  have  been  mindful, 
because  almost  the  same  pattern  oc- 
curred after  World  War  I.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  that  before,  so  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enlarge  on  that  on 
this  occasion.  During  the  last  Congress 
I  placed  in  the  Record  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  a  historical  parallel  and 
gave  answers,  dipping  into  historical 
sources  that  I  think,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  I  had  l>een  given  the 
great  privilege  of  living  this  long,  and 
having  a  good  memory  and  having  re- 
tained publications  and  books  that 
were  given  to  me  since  I  was  15  years 
of  age,  I  could  not  have  brought  in 
that  parallel  situation. 

D  1530 

I  have  tried  futilely  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  past  Presidents,  beginning  in 
1965,  pointing  out  to  them  President 
Johnson  what  seemed  to  me  an  omi- 
nous and  foreboding  development  as 
reflected  in  that  year's  annual  Federal 
Reserve  report  for.  one.  the  level  of 
Federal  procurement  exceeded  $45  bil- 
lion for  the  first  time. 


Second,  there  was  nothing  taking 
cognizance  of  the  impact  of  the  soft 
underbelly  of  our  economy.  Back 
home  I  was  witnessing  it.  For  example, 
school  boards  were  discovering  that 
bond  issues  they  had  Just  floated  the 
year  before  were  inadequate  to  con- 
struct new  classroom  space  because  of 
the  exponential  increase  in  the  cost  of 
prime  material,  copper,  steel,  and  also 
labor;  but  in  the  same  newspapers  re- 
flecting the  need  to  float  another 
bond  issue  to  make  it  possible  to  con- 
struct, in  the  want  ads  were  huge  ads 
asking  for  labor  and  the  address  of  the 
labor  advertiser  was  in  San  Francisco, 
and  that  was  for  trained  and  skilled 
workers,  carpenters  and  the  like.  In 
order  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  and  help 
in  the  construction  of  what  was  then 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  Cam  Ranh 
Base.  So  with  that  pressure  on  the 
soft  underbelly,  I  felt  that  past  history 
had  revealed  that  wise  Presidents  had 
asked  the  Congress  for  some  kind  of 
recognition  of  the  incipient  beginning 
of  inflationary  pressures,  plus  budget- 
ary pressures,  and  therefore  the  need 
for  either,  one,  a  source  of  revenue 
that  would  make  up  for  this  expendi- 
ture that  had  reached,  as  I  say.  these 
high  proportions,  or  some  kind  of  con- 
trols, minimal  credit  controls  and  the 
like. 

Well,  nobody  was  much  interested 
then.  Interest  rates  were  at  6  percent 
or  perhaps  even  a  little  less.  Nobody 
thought  that  the  day  would  ever  come 
that  interest  rates,  prime  interest 
rates,  would  even  reach  8  percent, 
much  less  10  percent,  much  less  15 
percent,  and  astoundingly  21  percent 
in  1980  and  1981;  so  that  when  I  wrote 
the  letter  to  the  President,  it  was 
merely  sort  of  a  suggested  message  in 
which  I  was  pointing  out  that  unless 
we  took  cognizance  of  these  forces  and 
In  anticipation  did  something.  As  I 
have  said  on  repeated  occasions.  I 
have  never  taken  the  floor  here  or  the 
Senate  of  Texas  or  the  city  council 
chambers  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio 
and  taken  a  position  of  criticism  with- 
out offering,  if  the  case  called  for  it, 
some  kind  of  an  tdternative  or  suggest- 
ed course  of  action. 

I  remember  vividly  since  I  had  not 
Intended  or  planned  to  get  into  politi- 
cal endeavor,  every  inch  of  the  way 
has  been  a  learning  process. 

I  remember  that  my  first  stint  in  the 
city  council,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
philosophy  among  the  political  office 
holders  was  that  you  wet  your  fingers, 
place  it  up,  see  which  way  the  wind 
was  going  and  then  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  crises  at  San  Antonio,  my 
home  city,  had  been  agitated  with  was 
the  annual  perermlal  negotiation  with 
threatened  strike  and  auitual  strike  of 
the  busdrivers.  The  transportation 
company,  the  bus  company,  was  pri- 
vately owned  at  the  time.  So  in  the 
month  of  October  the  labor  contract 


was  due  for  renegotiation,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  second  week  of  Septem- 
ber came  around,  the  people  were  told 
that  a  strike  was  Imminent,  that  labor 
was  holding  out,  management  was 
holding  out,  that  management  said. 
"Well,  unless  we  get  a  fare  increase, 
we  cannot  give  even  the  minimal  de- 
mands of  the  labor  unions."  So  what 
ended  after  a  lot  of  commotion  and 
maybe  a  strike  of  3  or  4  days  was  the 
city  council  meeting  in  great  precipita- 
tion and  crisis  and  passing  an  ordi- 
nance increasing  the  rate  of  fares  on 
the  buses. 

I  thought  that  was  kind  of  silly,  that 
if  we  knew  this  was  happening  as  regu- 
larly as  the  swallows  coming  to  Capls- 
trano  in  California  that  we  should 
have  some  anticipatory  action;  so  I 
suggested  in  April  the  following  year, 
my  first  year,  that  the  mayor  name  a 
committee  to  study  and  sit  down  with 
management  and  sit  down  with  labor 
and  anticipate  and  have  a  chance  to 
analyze  from  the  standpoint  of  honest 
public  utility  regulation  procedures  a 
fair  return  on  fair  value. 

Well,  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
the  mayor  heeded  and  for  the  first 
year  San  Antonio  did  not  have  a 
strike.  It  did  not  have  a  commotion 
and  it  even  got  along  without  a  mini- 
mal increase  In  fare,  but  we  had  what 
I  call  anticipatory  action.  That  has 
been  the  whole  basis  of  my  philosophy 
as  I  have  gone  into  this  endeavor  that 
I  call  legislative  advocacy.  Once  I  dis- 
covered that  this  Indeed  was  what 
through  attribute,  training  and  educa- 
tion I  would  be  happy  doing,  I  lat)eled 
it  legislative  advocacy  and  this  is  what 

I  have  been  trying  to  do,  to  provide  af- 
firmative, constructive,  and  anticipato- 
ry legislation  and  suggestions. 

I  also  learned  that  in  this  great 
system  of  ours  if  you  are  right  and  if 
you  persist  and  if  you  are  blessed  with 
endurance  and  life  in  politics,  that 
eventually  you  will  be  heard,  eventual- 
ly the  positive  and  the  affirmative 
that  is  rooted  in  truthful  and  accurate 
presentation  is  going  to  be  adopted. 

I  think  that  is  the  saving  sap  of  our 
system,  of  our  democratic  participa- 
tory representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  greatest 
things  that  in  my  book  I  consider  ac- 
complishments have  taken  as  long  as 

II  years.  For  example,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  1965  also  while  I  was  speak- 
ing out  on  the  coming  crisis  that  it 
seemed  to  me  would  develop  into  a 
phenomenon  that  we  had  not  experi- 
enced before.  I  was  not  smart  enough 
to  coin  the  phrase,  but  later  on  some- 
body called  it  "stagflation."  It  is  the 
coexistence  of  the  inflationary  with 
depressionary  forces  on  one  sector 
with  high  unemployment  and  also 
high  wages  and  relative  wealth  on  the 
other,  but  with  high  inflationary 
forces. 


This  was  a  phenomenon  that  did  not 
come  in  strong  and  perceptive  fashion 
until  after  phase  3  of  the  peacetime 
imposed  so-called  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act;  that  is  the  Price  and  Wage 
Controls  Act  of  1971. 

So  that  there  is  always  a  cause  and 
effect.  These  problems  that  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  which 
our  leaders  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  have  refused  to 
accept,  much  less  confront,  are  cause 
and  effect.  These  are  not  God  mandat- 
ed problems.  These  problems  of  high 
interest  rates,  extortionate  interest 
rates,  our  country  being  converted  to 
the  dumping  ground  instead  of  the 
producing  country  that  it  has  been  up 
until  4  years  ago.  these  are  not  acts  of 
God.  They  are  manmade  solutions. 

The  problem  is  that  now  for  a  nu- 
merous body  such  as  the  Congress  to 
bring  about  quick  and  effective  reme- 
dies, even  as  late  as  time  is.  is  most  dif- 
ficult. In  fact,  it  is  insuperable. 

This  is  the  reason  why  throughout 
our  history  in  time  of  crisis  this  body 
has  had  to  delegate  tremendous  grants 
of  constitutional  authority  to  that  uni- 
tary force  that  can  act  with  quick  dis- 
patch in  quick  reaction  to  a  quick 
emergency  and  especially  in  the  struc- 
tured world  that  we  have  been  living 
in  especially  in  the  last  three  decades. 
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Now,  these  are  things  that  need  at- 
tention one  at  a  time  so  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  on  Monday  I  came 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  used 
this  forum  to  outline  broad  perspec- 
tives. 

Yesterday  I  emphasized  two  main 
elements  and  the  one  was  the  unad- 
dressed,  until  today,  serious,  critical 
question  of  the  trade  imbalance. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  on  page  A-23 
by  Hobart  Rowan.  It  is  a  byline  by 
Hobart  Rowan  and  the  title  of  it  is 
"Doubts  About  the  Dollar." 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Doubts  About  the  Dollar 
(By  Hobart  Rowan) 

Any  federal  budget— and  President  Rea- 
gan's latest  is  no  exception— is  based  on  a 
number  of  economic  assumptions.  Express- 
ing pride  over  an  economic  recovery  that  is 

faster  than  any  other  upturn  since  1951," 
Reagan  forecast  a  continuation  of  9  -oA 
times. 

"The  thriving  venture-capital  market  is  fi- 
nancing a  new  American  revolution  of  en- 
trepreneurship  and  technological  change," 
the  president  said  in  his  separate  Economic 
Report  to  Congress.  'The  American  econo- 
my is  once  again  the  envy  of  the  world." 

The  president's  satisfaction  with  the  cur- 
rent economic  surge  is  understandable.  Yet, 
at  the  highest  levels  of  his  government, 
there  is  a  nagging  doubt  about  the  future, 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  budget  director 
David  Stockman. 

Stockman— who  may  soon  leave  Washing- 
ton after  a  stormy  career— warned  that  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  deficit,  "the  hour  is 
almost  too  late  already." 


That,  to  be  sure,  represents  part  of  Stock- 
man's pitch  to  Congress  to  do  the  budget- 
deficit  Job  the  president's  way:  by  attacking 
middle-income  civilian  expenditures,  doing 
little  to  restrain  military  programs  or  Social 
Security  entitlements,  and— of  course— Ig- 
noring the  need  to  raise  taxes. 

But  the  real  weakness  with  the  adminis- 
tration's look  into  the  future  is  its  failure  to 
deal  effectively  with  what  may  be  the  single 
most  important  variable  in  its  economic  as- 
sumptions: the  extraordinarily  high  value  of 
the  dollar,  which,  according  to  the  budget 
document,  has  risen  70  percent  in  foreign- 
exchange  markets  since  the  end  of  1980. 

The  document  makes  some  candid  obser- 
vations on  the  dollar  problem,  but  then 
walks  away  from  it: 

Because  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  has 
made  American  exports  more  expensive  for 
foreigners,  and  imported  goods  tantalizingly 
cheap,  "the  current  account,  the  broadest 
services,  and  Interest  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries, "  which 
had  been  about  in  balance  in  1980.  last  year 
was  in  deficit  to  the  tune  of  $104  billion. 

Because  the  prospect  is  that  this  deficit 
will  continue  "for  the  foreseeable  future." 
the  United  States  this  year  will  become  a 
debtor  nation.  This  means  that  assets 
owned  by  foreigners  here  wUl  exceed  those 
that  we  own  abroad. 

This  dramatic  shift  In  our  international 
accounts  is  in  part  the  direct  result  of  the 
budget  deficit's  impact  on  interest  rates: 
The  high-priced  dollar  has  attracted  capital 
investment  from  overseas. 

That's  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  foreign  money  has  helped  fi- 
nance the  federal  budget  deficit,  averting  a 
credit  crunch  here.  The  bad  news  is  that  the 
resultant  current-account  deficit  has  soared 
out  of  sight.  Now  foreign  Investors  have  a 
larger  role  in  determining  the  economic 
future  of  the  United  SUtes. 

What  happens  if  foreigners  get  edgy 
about  their  investments  here  and  slow  them 
down?  What  happens  if  there  is  a  sudden, 
sharp  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar? 

The  budget  document  offered  this  cau- 
tious appraisal:  "The  long-run  problem  [of 
the  dollar]  concerns  the  consequences  for 
the  economy  should  foreigners  attempt  to 
reduce  their  purchases  of  dollar  assets  while 
we  are  still  running  a  large  current-account 
deficit.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Infla- 
tion rate  might  temporarily  rise  as  the  dol- 
lar's exchange  rate  falls.  In  addition,  there 
could  be  a  rise  in  interest  rates  and  slower 
overall  economic  growth." 

The  implication  is  clear,  but  not  made  ex- 
plicit by  the  budget  document:  a  dollar  de- 
cline of  any  significance  would  make  mince- 
meat of  the  administration's  scenario  calling 
for  steady  economic  growth,  low  Inflation 
rates  and  further  Interest-rate  declines.  The 
huge  deficiU  projected  by  the  administra- 
tion would  be— incredibly— even  bigger. 

Former  Treasury  assistant  secretary  C. 
Fred  Bergsten  polnU  out  that  even  under 
the  administration's  current  assumptions, 
there  will  be  a  huge  buildup  in  Interest  pay- 
menU  to  foreigners.  By  1990,  this  figure  wUl 
top  $100  blUlon  annually.  The  current-ac- 
count deficit,  according  to  Bergsten.  will  be 
$150  billion  this  year,  $200  blUlon  by  1988 

How  long  can  such  an  Inflow  of  foreign 
capital  be  sustained?  If  it  slows  down  mark- 
edly, then  the  dollar  could  fall  sharply, 
boosting  Interest  rates  skyward,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  new  recession. 

Asked  for  his  opinion,  Reagan  economic 
adviser  William  Niskanen  said  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  expect  "any  signif- 


icant decline  in  the  dollar  "  because  interest- 
rate  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  have  been  narrowing. 

By  itself,  that's  not  very  reassuring:  It  as- 
sumes a  willingness  on  the  part  of  foreign- 
ers to  Invest  here  despite  growing  debt,  and 
continuing  acceptance  by  American  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  of  lost  markets  for 
their  exports,  while  imports  soar  to  new 
heights. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  popularly  disseminated  column 
this  phrase  is  used. 

"Because  the  high  value  of  the 
dollar  has  made  American  exports 
more  expensive  for  foreigners,  and  im- 
ported goods  tantalizingly  cheap,  the 
'current  account,  the  broadest  meas- 
ure of  trade,  services,  and  interests 
payments,'  "—this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  that  phrase,  "interest  pay- 
ments" included  "between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,"  which 
had  been  about  in  balance  in  1980,  last 
year  was  in  deficit  to  the  tune  of  $104 
billion. 

It  is  reaUy  closer  to  $133  billion  if 
you  take  the  entire  spectrum  of  your 
interaction  on  the  international  level. 

Then  it  ends  up  by  saying  that  this 
has  converted  our  coimtry  from  a  pro- 
ducer country  to  a  consumer. 

This  I  think  is  the  most  ominous 
thing  of  all,  because  up  to  4  years  ago 
this  was  not  true.  But  in  the  mean- 
while the  vital  element  which  we  call 
interest  rates,  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  remains  unaddressed. 

In  1965.  going  back  to  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  President  Johnson,  I  pointed 
out  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  incremental  or  exponen- 
tial increase  in  the  prime  interest  rate. 
There  were  no  laws.  The  last  laws 
were  scrapped  In  1865  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  National  Ctirrency  Act  of 
1865.  one  that  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  a  great  foreboding  on  his 
mind  at  the  time  he  was  killed,  and 
upon  his  death,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
commotion  of  his  death  this  National 
Currency  Act  of  1865.  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  what  they  called  then 
the  National  Banking  System,  came 
into  being.  But  the  essential  issue  has 
always  been  the  same  simply  because 
interest  rates  is  a  mechanism  whereby 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  distribut- 
ed. 

Now,  nowhere  do  you  see  this  de- 
fined that  way  in  the  economic  books. 
In  fact,  the  vogue  has  been  for  the  last 
decade  or  decade  and  one-half  to  say 
interest  rates  are  just  the  market  rep- 
resentation of  any  other  economic  ac- 
tivity, any  other  goods.  Of  course  that 
is  a  horrible  misinterpretation,  malin- 
terpretation,  and  one  that  is  having 
fatal  consequences  to  us  and  our  way 
of  living  because  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to 
President  Johnson  in  1965.  ultimately 
is  what  we  pride  ourselves  as  the 
American  standard  of  living.  This  is 
what  is  at  stake.  This  is  the  issue. 
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Just  like  after  World  War  I  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  said  that 
was  the  issue  in  1928.  Even  as  late  as 
May  of  1929.  that  was  more  or  less 
about  5  months  before  the  great  Black 
Friday  and  the  stock  market  crash  in 
October  that  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion was  talking  very  much,  almost  in 
the  same  words  as  the  President  used 
last  night  in  his  State  of  the  Union. 

Everything  is  glowing.  We  see  noth- 
ing in  the  foreseeable  future  to  dim 
this  rosy  prosperity  that  we  are  all 
sharing  today. 

That  was  in  May  of  1929.  And  it  was 
a  preeminent  commission  that  the 
President  had  appointed  that  was  re- 
porting that  way.  So  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  miscalculation, 
even  by  some  well-intentioned  minds. 

But  when  the  motor  force  or  energy 
behind  the  decision  really  turns  out  to 
be  greed,  and  a  battle  of  appetite,  so  to 
speak,  then  any  nation  that  yields 
that  vital,  vital  decisioimiaking  power 
to  any  such  entity  is  a  lost  nation. 

There  is  good  reason  why  even  7.000 
years  before  Christ,  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi shows  strict  prohibition  of 
usury  or  interest  rate  control,  if  you 
please.  As  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  was  speaking  there  was  strong 
laws  and  punishment  by  death  for 
usury  or  high  interest  rates  or  extor- 
tionate interest  rates. 

Why?  Today  my  predecessor  col- 
league speaking  about  the  Japanese 
imports,  and  with  Justification,  except 
I  feel  that  today  the  bam  door,  so  to 
speak,  is  open,  and  the  horse  is  gone,  if 
we  want  to  go  back  to  the  day  of 
horses.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  say 
that  about  automobiles  and  garages 
today  because  somebody  has  to  oper- 
ate that  machinery  today.  But  it  is  no 
different. 

The  Japanese  at  home,  for  instance, 
have  a  very  different  structured  socie- 
ty. I  do  not  know  that  we  anymore 
would  like  the  structured,  planned, 
highly  controlled  society  of  an  out  and 
out  Socialist  economy. 

I  always  say  that  regardless  of  what 
you  call  them,  the  basic  element  is  one 
of  authoritarianism  or  dictatorship.  If 
you  have  a  Fascist  corporate  regime 
such  as  Hitler's,  or  Mussolini's,  it  Is 
just  one  side  of  the  same  coin.  If  you 
have  the  Socialist  or  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  well,  the  words 
themselves  say  that  it  is  a  dictator- 
ship. 

It  is  anything  but  the  self-govern- 
ment, the  self-determination  of  the 
people  which  is  what  I  think  the 
American  experiment  is  all  about. 

Now.  when  this  essential  power, 
which  some  people  call  the  allocation 
of  credit,  the  Nation's  resources  is 
turned  over  to  the  forces  that  thrive 
on  the  profitmaking  and  the  control, 
insatiable  forces— Thomas  Jefferson 
had  speech  after  speech,  even  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  to  a  certain  extent 
today  in  our  rough  labeling  would  be 


considered  a  conservative,  inveighed 
and  was  very  careful  about  what  kind 
of  power  was  going  to  be  given. 

For  instance.  i9n  the  first  10  years  of 
our  national  existence,  nobody  even 
wanted  to  bother  with  such  an  office 
as  the  presidency  or  chief  magistrate, 
as  they  called  it  then,  so  you  did  not 
have  any.  You  had  the  First  and  the 
Second  Continental  Congresses.  But 
every  government  has  to  have  a 
banker,  so  that  that  became  the  issue, 
who  was  the  priceless  prerogative,  con- 
trol of  the  credit  allocation,  going  to 
be  given  to. 

So  they  chartered  what  they  called 
the  Bank  of  North  America  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  with  strict  control.  Natu- 
rally the  bankers  at  first  said  no.  we 
are  not  if  you  are  going  to  limit  us. 
And  of  course  Jefferson  and  them 
were  not  about  to  allow  them  to 
charge  8  percent  or  more,  so  they  were 
limited. 

But  that  was  another  day,  another 
time.  But  all  through  our  development 
this  has  been  the  essential  issue.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  national  existence 
as  a  government  under  this  form,  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  the  fears 
of  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  lastly  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  even  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
because  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  bankers  rebelled,  you  know,  and 
everybody  says  draft  the  young,  but 
nobody  wants  to  draft  the  wealth.  And 
they  did  the  same  thing,  the  bankers 
did,  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  stood  up 
and  said  we  are  just  not  going  to  do  it, 
we  just  will  not  be  your  banker;  we 
will  just  not  do  it. 

D  1550 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  a  dilemma 
but  he  turned  to  that,  and  at  that  time 
we  had  leaders  that  were  not  amena- 
ble to  sacrificing  that  precious  nation- 
al freedom  so  they  stood  up  and  Henry 
Morgenthau  then  said,  "Look,  you 
don't  do  it,  fine;  we  will  work  the 
mechanism  provided  for  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Act  of  1913"  which  in- 
cidentally was  amended  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1952  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  if  you  look  at  your  dollar  bill  you 
will  see  "Federal  Reserve"  not  "Treas- 
ury Note." 

Even  that  is  very  revelatory.  But  the 
essence  is  that  what  has  resulted  is 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation's  Government  those  forces 
are  in  total  control  of  the  policymak- 
ing judgmental  decisions  and  all  that 
enters  into  those  decisions  that  affect 
the  allocations  of  credit  whether  or 
not  you  are  going  to  have  a  high 
dollar,  a  dear  dollar  and  therefore 
what,  loss  of  jobs?  Yes,  because  for 
every  one  of  those  $10,  $15  billion  of 
the  $133  billion  you  can  kiss  away 
about  a  million  American  Jobs  perma- 
nently, permanently,  gone  forever. 

Now.  reverse  direction?  If  we  ap- 
prove the  legislation  suggested  here? 


It  won't  be  that  simple  because  these 
other  forces  remain  unaddressed.  The 
same  thing  happened  after  World  War 
I;  no  different.  The  drama  was  the 
same,  the  characters,  the  names  of  the 
countries  might  have  been  different, 
in  some  cases;  ironically  not  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Japan  we 
had  the  mania  on  Wall  Street  right 
after  the  twenties,  before  1929,  be- 
tween 1922  and  1929  this  horrible 
speculation  in  which  the  bankers  were 
sucking  up  our  American  depositors' 
hard-earned  money,  sending  it  to  the 
bond  dealers  in  Wall  Street  who  in 
turn,  because  of  that  literally  high  in- 
terest payment,  were  sending  them 
over  and  investing,  in  what?  German 
Government  bonds,  while  the  German 
Goveniment  together  with  the  Allies. 
France,  and  England,  were  trying  to 
find  a  way  in  which  they  could  treat 
Uncle  Sam  like  they  were  popularly 
calling  him  then,  "Uncle  Sap."  And 
they  did.  They  succeeded.  They  suc- 
ceeded because  the  United  States  was 
the  only  creditor  nation  in  either 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  credit,  neither 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  would 
have  lasted  more  than  4  or  5  days.  Yet 
nowhere  do  you  see  those  things  ad- 
dressed. When  the  war  did  break  up, 
and  I  remember,  I  have  total  recall.  I 
can  remember  the  sounds,  the  smells, 
the  noise,  the  utterances.  I  remember 
Franklin  Roosevelt  saying  to  the 
people  in  his  addresses  "We  will  build 
and  produce  50.000  warplanes.  "  Well. 
50,000  warplanes  at  that  time  sounded 
very  much  like  star  wars  sounds  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  talked  very  strongly, 
but  not  one  plane  over  maybe  a  dozen 
could  have  been  possible  if,  first,  the 
cartel  which  by  then  was  headquar- 
tered in  Switzerland,  had  not  been 
willing  even  through  the  German  in- 
terests still  pretty  much  in  control  of 
those  cartels,  to  release  the  magnesi- 
um and  the  prime  products  that  were 
essential  for  the  construction  of  those 
warplanes. 

The  same  thing  has  been  happening. 
For  instance,  in  1979  after  futilely 
trying  to  appeal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Couunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
since  I  came,  and  also  for  10  years  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance;  I  had  appealed 
to  the  chairman  to  call  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  find  out 
precisely  what  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  now  is  being  invested  by  foreign 
ownership  or  foreign  investors  in  our 
banks  and  our  banking  system;  in 
some  of  our  prime  land;  in  some  of  our 
prime  manufacturing  processes.  To 
what  extent?  I  did  not  succeed. 

But  then  came  the  crisis  of  1973-74, 
the  oil  embargo,  so-called.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes  that  the  real  issue  was 
not  being  addressed.  That  was  that  for 
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the  first  time,  sucked  from  our  econo- 
my were  huge  sums;  the  so-called 
Eurodollar,  for  Instance,  Increased  ex- 
ponentially. Our  international  corpo- 
rations, and  remember  no  more  than 
the  cartels  in  the  thirties  had  any  alle- 
giance to  any  country  to  these  multi- 
national corporations;  they  transcend 
any  national  sovereignty.  So  that  we 
might  have  structured  after  World 
War  II  the  mechanisms  that  we 
thought  were  really  governmental  and 
international  but  which  really  were 
structured,  for  instance  at  Bretton 
Woods,  where  we  created  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  stabilize  forever  this  thing  of 
your  international  markets,  your  im- 
balances, your  sudden  flurries  in 
prices,  the  devaluations  so  destructive 
to  countries.  But  all  the  time  the  real 
power  struggle  was  between  what 
would  be  created  and  granted  by  way 
of  authority  by  the  nations  to  the  IMF 
and  what  the  International  Bank  for 
Settlement  in  Basel,  Switzerland, 
would  be  willing  to  give.  And  of  course 
they  give  nothing. 

So  the  real  decisions  are  there.  They 
are  not  accounting  to  any  particular 
nation.  The  whole  question  is  loyalty 
to  that  which  will  bring  the  most  and 
which  is  insatiable. 

The  more  they  have,  the  more  they 
will  want.  So  that  if  Americans  are 
flagellated  with  extortionate  rates  of 
interest  which  still  persist,  the  real 
rates  of  interest  today,  that  is  what 
you  and  I,  average  citizens,  must  pay, 
is  still  exorbitant,  it  is  still  extortion- 
ate. In  oui-  system  of  economy  it  is 
fatal  because  before  World  War  II  we 
prided  ourselves  on  mass  production, 
mass  consumption.  I  remember  the 
real  poverty  of  that  era.  prewar,  and  I 
remember  the  tremendous  amount, 
the  diversity,  the  quantity,  the  abun- 
dance of  goods  available  after.  Then 
we  structured  the  third  leg  in  this  fun- 
damental three-legged  stool,  mass  pro- 
duction, mass  consumption,  and  mass 
credit  availability,  the  installment 
plan  to  enable  the  masses  of  citizens 
to  acquire  those  goods. 

That  is  what  has  been  eroded  with 
high  interest  rates  because  that  third 
leg  was  predicated  upon  controlled  in- 
terest rates,  nominal  interest  rates, 
not  runaway,  extortionate  interest 
rates  such  as  has  been  flagellating  our 
economy  and  our  citizens  and  our  busi- 
nessmen. Yet  to  reverse  the  trend  is 
not  that  simple  as  it  would  have  been 
easier  in  1965  to  have  addressed  the 
problem.  So  the  question  now  is.  What 
do  you  do?  Well,  specifically  since  1979 
I  have  been  addressing  that  question 
and  have  been  submitting  suggestions 
by  way  of  legislative  proposals  to  my 
colleagues  and  have  reintroduced  thus 
far  in  the  99th  Congress  Just  about 
one-third  and  hope  to  develop  as  we  go 
along  into  the  session  the  balance  of 
that  program. 


a  1600 

Now  for  the  first  time  today,  I  heard 
colleagues  speaking  in  a  way  that  I 
didn't  hear  since  1979.  So  perhaps 
there  will  be  some  hope  to  at  least 
confront  the  issue. 

The  Congress  cannot  do  it  alone,  but 
it  does  have  the  prime  responsibility.  I 
have  submitted  legislation  for  in- 
stance, as  long  ago  as  1965  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  misconceptions  are  fatal.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House,  I  think, 
that  will  say  to  the  constituents  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  a 
Federal  agency  or  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment entity. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  it  is  not.  That 
sounds  astounding  to  some;  I  found 
that  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  colleagues,  and  some  of  my  con- 
stituents. But  that  is  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  since  1923,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
which  was  directly  contradictory  to  all 
of  the  basis  of  the  hearings  and  the 
actions  that  took  place  that  finally  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act  of  1913. 

We  have  had  a  constant  and  further 
removal  of  that  all-important  body 
away  from  control  by  the  people.  We 
are  living  in  a  day  and  time  in  which 
we  are  told,  very  much  like  all  who 
have  assimied  great  powers  that  neces- 
sity requires  what  they  call  "independ- 
ence." We  do  not  trust  the  people,  we 
do  not  trust  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  we  cannot  handle  that.  Yet  we 
created  that  body. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not 
of  divine  origin;  it  was  created  by  the 
Congress,  and  not  as  a  so-called  inde- 
pendent body;  but  it  is  today  so  inde- 
pendent that  it  is  not  accountable  to 
anybody,  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress. 

I  hear  no  outcry  and  have  not  heard 
any.  The  proposals  I  have  sought  have 
been  very  basic.  The  last  powerful  gen- 
tleman to  take  an  interest  was  the  late 
Wright  Patman  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  but  we  could 
never  get  anyplace  in  bringing  about 
even  a  whole  scale  set  of  hearings  on"' 
the  matter. 

In  1965  we  got  the  last  amount  of 
money  for  way  overdue  studies  of 
interlocking  directorates;  the  taking 
over  of  one  bank  by  another  bank 
through  the  hypothecation  of  bank 
stocks.  These  were  clearly  thrusts  that 
were  antithetical  to  the  processes  of 
chartering  a  bank,  of  accountability. 

If  you  have  that  lack  of  accountabil- 
ity then  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
be  surprised  or  shocked  at  the  things 
that  are  happening  today  are  happen- 
ing, because  what  it  means  is  that  the 
American  people  have  been  sold  down 
the  river.  Just  as  much  as  they  were  in 
that  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars. 


It  is  incredible  to  think  that  such 
would  happen.  It  was  incredible  to  me 
in  1979  that  I  would  have  to  take  the 
floor  after  3  years  of  futily  trying  to 
get  the  then<hairman,  to  call  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Just  ask  questions. 

The  thing  that  led  to  me  taking  the 
floor  was  that  I  soon  assembled  the 
statistics  to  clearly  show— and  I  must 
remind  my  colleagues  that  at  that 
time  I  was  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee.  Since  I 
pride  myself  in  keeping  abreast  of  for- 
eign publications,  including  financial 
publications  in  French  and  Spanish 
and  the  British  publications,  it  has 
been  amazing  what  a  source  of  infor- 
mation that  has  been;  as  a  sole  source 
almost. 

If  we  have  our  leaders  unaware  or 
acting  in  a  vacuum,  or  unwittingly 
acting  on  behalf  of  those  forces  that 
submerges  the  national  interest  for 
the  international  profitmaking  thrust, 
then  I  think  that  we  really  should  not 
be  surprised. 

I  think  at  this  point  that  we  ought 
to  accept  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
crisis.  That  at  this  point  it  may  be  late 
to  manage,  which  publicly  the  aware- 
ness is  not  unmanageable  but  which  in 
reality  may  be. 

In  1979  when  I  addressed  the  House 
and  said  that  In  less  than  1  year  and  3 
months  the  amount  of  overhang  on 
private  banks'  lending,  the  Third 
World  or  developing  countries  that  did 
not  hCve  the  ability  to  pay  back,  had 
grown'  from  $3  billion  to  over  $45  bil- 
lion—nobody  seems  to  care,  and  yet  It 
became  a  near-crisis  not  too  long  ago. 
You  had  the  crisis  in  Mexico  and 
suddenly  the  taxpayers  had  to  ante  up 
$4.5  billion  in  crisis.  Just  in  Mexico 
alone,  and  that  was  in  order  to  shore 
up  Mexico's  ability  to  roll  over  the  in- 
terest payments  of  those  same  unwise 
loans  that  the  principal  banks  of  the 
United  States  had  made. 

I  knew  by  dead  reckoning  in  1979 
that  if  It  had  reached  that  range,  that 
the  principal  banks  making  those 
loans  had  loaned  out  in  excess  of  their 
capital  structure. 

Now  if  that  were  to  happen  back 
home  to  any  of  the  local  banks,  why, 
the  regulatory  bodies  would  have  de- 
clared them  Insolvent.  So  this  is  the 
threat  at  this  point. 

Wise  men  do  not  wait;  wise  people  do 
not  have  to  put  their  finger  in  the  fire 
to  learn  that  it  is  going  to  get  burned; 
yet  that  is  what  it  seems  we  keep 
doing,  keep  tantalizingly  challenging 
the  forces  that  are  there  Inexorably  to 
bum  our  fingers. 

In  this  case,  though,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  Congress  address 
by  one,  two,  three  sequence  the  specif- 
ic actions  that  Congress  can  take;  that 
is  within  its  constitutionad  grant  of  au- 
thority. Given  the  lack  of  Executive 
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leadership  In  this  area— which  is  vital, 
but  it  has  been  absent. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  pre- 
sented in  specific  suggested  legislative 
presentations  what  I  consider  to  be  at 
least  what  ought  to  be  the  focus  of 
debate.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
perfect  bill  ever  being  written  by  any- 
body; this  is  why  we  have  discussion 
and  debate. 

I  say  that  our  failure  to  have  even 
considered  the  matter  is  one  that  we 
cannot  temporize  with  much  longer. 
The  international  trade  deficit  which 
is  as  I  said  a  range  including  all  of  the 
trade  activities  plus  interest.  If  the 
foreign  infusion  of  temporary,  short- 
term  money  has  reached  the  portion 
of  danger  where  the  crisis  at  the  Con- 
tinental-Illinois last  year  was  precipi- 
tated not  by  the  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Square  Bank  which  had  suclted  out  a 
billion  dollars  of  the  Continental 
Bank,  but  the  sudden  loss  of  confi- 
dence or  whatever  it  was  that  those 
foreign  investors  had,  and  suddenly 
yanked  out  that  money  that  caused, 
for  the  first  time,  our  Government  to 
nationalize  a  bank. 

Because  that  is  what  we  have  done. 
If  that  happened  in  Mexico,  they 
would  say  they  had  nationalized  the 
bank.  What  it  cost  the  taxpayers  was 
in  excess  of  $4.5  billion. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  many  of 
those  banks  we  can  nationalize.  There 
is  a  limit  to  how  much  the  resources 
can  stretch,  even  though  our  money 
managers  seem  to  think  otherwise,  or 
seem  to  act  as  if  they  think  otherwise. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  facts  are  there;  they  are  im- 
mutable, they  are  irrebuttable,  and  we 
must  face  them.  They  are  situations 
created  by  us.  hiunan  beings;  they  are 
siisceptible  of  solution  by  us  human 
beings. 

The  farmers  speaking  about  their 
situation— have  the  American  people 
been  advised  that  the  big  deal  that 
President  Reagan  entered  into  with 
China  has  been  reneged  upon  by 
China?  And  that  is  the  purchase  of  6 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  every 
year.  Why  is  that  not  admitted  to? 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  kind  of  a 
secret  pledge  did  we  make  on  a  mili- 
tary basis  with  the  Government  of 
China?  We  do  not  know.  There  has 
been  no  report  to  the  Congress;  there 
has  been  no  report  to  the  people.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  money  mat- 
ters. What  deals  have  been  made? 

D  1610 

Why  does  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board- of  course,  I  know  why— be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
not  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
the  Congress,  their  elected  representa- 
tives, or  the  President,  their  elected 
head,  but  to  the  dictates  or  seven  of 
the  largest  private  banks  in  our  coun- 
try. And  they  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 


cused of  thinking  of  the  national  in- 
terests first  and  their  ledger  sheets 
second. 

H.R.  1017,  THE  AIRLINE  FRINGE 
BENEFIT  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  1017,  to  provide  that  transporta- 
tion provided  by  an  airline  to  parents 
of  its  employees  shall  be  tax  free. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  1975,  released  a  draft  of 
proposed  regulations  to  tax  certain 
fringe  benefits.  Due  to  the  controver- 
sial nature  of  this  issue,  this  document 
was  retracted  the  following  year. 

In  1978.  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  prohibiting  Treasury  from  issuing 
regulations  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  fringe  benefits  through  De- 
cember 31.  1979.  (Public  Law  95-427.) 
On  two  subsequent  occasions,  legisla- 
tion was  again  signed  into  law  which 
extended  this  moratorium  until  May 
31.  1981  (Public  Law  96-167)  and  De- 
cember 31.  1983  (Public  Law  97-34).  re- 
spectively. 

In  January  1983.  I  introduced  H.R. 
943  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  exclude  from  gross  income  re- 
duced airline  fare  benefits  received  by 
airline  employees  and  their  families 
(including  parents).  This  measure 
would  have  permanently  prohibited 
Treasury  from  issuing  regulations  to 
tax  airline  fringe  benefits;  that  is.  free 
and  reduced  rate  transportation.  It 
would  not  have  affected  any  other 
fringe  benefit. 

In  July  1983.  the  chairmsin  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures,  then  Honor- 
able Pete  Stark,  introduced  H.R.  3525, 
the  Permanent  Tax  Treatment  of 
Fringe  Benefits  Act.  As  Introduced, 
there  were  two  major  differences  be- 
tween this  bill  and  mine  (as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe  bene- 
fits received  by  airline  employees  and 
their  families). 

The  first  difference  was  that  H.R. 
3525  would  have  prohibited  the  "inter- 
lining" of  flight  passes  vis-a-vis  tax  ex- 
emptions. Thus,  if  an  employee  of  air- 
line "A"  used  a  flight  pass  on  airline 
"B",  it  would  have  been  treated  as 
gross  Income  on  which  taxes  would  be 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  must 
note,  however,  that  "on-line"  passes, 
where  an  employee  of  airline  "A"  uses 
a  flight  pass  on  airline  "A",  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  H.R.  3525.  My 
bill.  H.R.  943.  would  have  continued  to 
allow  airline  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  use  both  inter-llne  and  on-line 
flight  passes,  without  the  threat  of 
taxation.  The  other  difference  be- 
tween my  bill  and  H.R.  3525,  was  that 
H.R.  943  allowed  parents  of  airline  em- 


ployees to  continue  receiving  these  re- 
duced fare  travel  privileges— again, 
without  the  threat  of  taxation. 

In  July  1984.  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  was  signed  into  law  (Public  Law 
98-369).  Title  V  of  this  comprehensive 
measure.  Employee  Benefit  Provisions, 
was  H.R.  3525,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that,  as  com- 
pared to  the  "original"  H.R.  3525.  title 
V  of  Public  Law  98-369  reinstated  the 
interlining  of  flight  passes  for  airline 
employees  and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies. Unfortunately,  however,  parents 
of  airline  employees  were  not  readmit- 
ted to  the  program.  Thus,  effective 
January  1  of  this  year,  if  a  parent  of 
an  airline  employee  is  given  a  flight 
pass  to  use.  their  son  or  daughter  will 
be  taxed  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  full  coach  fare  for  that  particu- 
lar flight  on  which  the  pass  is  used. 

For  example,  if  my  son  was  an  em- 
ployee of  Pan  Am  and  he  supplied  my 
wife  and  me  with  a  Pan  Am  flight 
pass,  and  the  two  of  us  took  a  round- 
trip  flight  today  between  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles,  he  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  $1,876  in  additional  income  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  because 
the  highest  coach  fare  on  both  legs  of 
our  Journey  would  be  $938  x  4  [2 
flights  X  2  people]  =  $3,752  ^  50%  = 
$1,876.  I  might  add  that  two  revenue 
passengers  sitting  next  to  us  on  the 
same  flights  could  have  paid  as  little 
as  $476  for  their  seats. 

Although  some  might  object  to 
these  airline  travel  privileges,  it  must 
be  highlighted  that  they  can  only  be 
used  for  seats  which  could  not  be  sold 
to  the  traveling  public  prior  to  depar- 
ture. Should  a  plane  be  full,  airline 
employees  and  their  families  remain 
grounded. 

My  bill.  H.R.  1017.  seeks  only  to 
again  give  parents  of  airline  employees 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
these  travel  benefits  on  an  on-line 
basis  oiUy.  without  the  threat  of  tax- 
ation. They  could  not  be  issued  inter- 
line flight  passes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  1017.  The  language  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  1017 

A  bill  to  provide  that  transportation  provid- 
ed by  an  airline  to  parents  of  its  employ- 
ees shall  be  tax-free 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TAX-FREE  TREATMENT  RESTORED  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  PROVIDED  BY  AN 
AIRLINE  TO  PARENTS  OF  fTS  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

(a)  Iif  General.— Subsection  (f>  of  section 
133  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exclusion  of  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  Parents  op  airline  employees.— 
"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee providing  service  to  an  employer  in 
connection  with  the  employer's  business  of 


providing  air  passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice, any  use  by  a  parent  of  the  employee 
shall  be  treated  as  use  by  the  employee. 
"(B)  Subparagraph  (a)  does  not  apply  to 

RECIPROCAL     AGREEMENTS.— For     pUrpOSCS     Of 

subparagraph  (A),  subsection  (g)(2)  (relat- 
ing to  reciprocal  agreements)  shall  not 
apply. 

•■(C)  Parent  depined.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  parent'  means  the 
father,  mother,  stepfather,  and  stepmother 
of  the  employee,  and  any  individual  who  is 
the  parent  of  the  employee  by  virtue  of  the 
legal  adoption  of  the  employee  by  such  indi- 
vidual." 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  talie  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
531(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.* 


HEARING     SCHEDULE,     COMMIT- 
TEE       ON        APPROPRIATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
(Mr.   YATES   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  insert  the  hearing  schedule  for 
the  Apppopriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  into  the 
Record.  Hearings  on  the  1986  budget 
are  scheduled  to  begin  on  February  20, 
1985,  and  will  conclude  on  May  9,  1985. 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Hearing  Schedole,  Com- 
MiTTEE  ON  Appropriations,  Subcommittee 
ON  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

PEBRUARY  1S85 

Wednesday.  February  20:  10:00  Pennsylva- 
nia Ave.  Development  Corp.;  11:00  FDR  Me- 
morial Commlssslon:  11:30  Federal  Inspec- 
tor for  the  Alaska  Gas  PipeUne:  and  1:30 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corp. 

Thursday,  February  21:  10:00  Outside  Wit- 
nesses-Energy /  MMS(OCS)  /  GS  /  OSM  / 
BOM:  and  1;30  Same  as  above. 

Monday,  February  25:  10:00  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Tuesday.  February  26:  10:00  Same  as 
above;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  February  27:  10:00  Minerals 
Management    Service;    and    1:30    Same    as 

above. 

Thursday.  February  28:  10:00  Secretary  of 
Interior;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

MARCH  1985 

Monday.  March  4:  1:00  Energy  Informa- 
tion Agency.  .  ^     „„, 

Tuesday,  March  5:  10:00  Outeide  Wit- 
nesses—Resource Management  (ELM/ 
FWS/NPS  (Historic  Pres..  LWCF)/FS/ 
Smithsonian);  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  March  6:  10:00  Same  iu>  above; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above 

Thursday.  March  7:  10:00  Woodrow 
Wilson;  10:30  Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  and 
11:00  National  Gallery. 

Monday,  March  11:  1:00  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. ,  ^       ,       , 

Tuesday,  March  12:  10:0C  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  March  13:  10:00  Secretary  of 
Energy;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday,  March  14:  10:00  Bureau  of 
Mines;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday,  March  18:  1:00  ERA/Emergency 
Preparedness;  and  2:00  Office  of  Hearings  & 
Appeals.  ^     _,,. 

Tuesday.  March  19:  10:00  Outside  Wit- 
nesses—NEA;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 


Wednesday,  March  20:  10:00  Outside  Wit- 
nesses-NEH/IMS;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday,  March  21:  10:00  Geological 
Survey;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday.  March  25;  1:00  Indian  Education; 
and  2:00  Navajo  Hopi  Relocation  Commis- 
sion. 

Tuesday.  March  26:  10:00  Indian  Health 
Service;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  March  27:  10:00  National 
Parle  Service  (Including  Urban  Paries/His- 
toric Preservation);  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  March  28:  10:00  Same  as  above; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

APRIL  1»8S 

Monday.  April  1:  1:00  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve/SPRO. 

Tuesday.  April  2:  10:00  DOE-Con»ervation; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  April  3:  10:00  OuUide  Wit- 
nesses—Indians; and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  April  4:  10:00  Same  as  above; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday.  April  15:  1:00  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Interior/Inspector General. 

Tuesday,  April  16:  10:00  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  April  17:  10:00  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  April  18:  10:00  Members  of 
Congress;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday,  April  22:  1:00  Institute  of 
Museum  Services. 

Tuesday,  April  23:  10:00  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities;  and  1:30  Same  as 

above.  ,^ 

Wednesday.  April  24:  10:00  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts;  and  1:30  Same  as 
above. 

Thursday,  April  25:  10:00  DOE-PossU 
Energy;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday,  April  29:  1:00  Office  of  the  SoUci- 
tor. 

Tuesday,  April  30:  10:00  Office  of  Territo- 
rial Affairs  (agency  and  territorial  wit- 
nesses); and  1:30  Same  as  above. 


MAY  1985 

Wednesday,  May  1:  10:00  Office  of  Terri- 
torial Affairs  (agency  and  territorial  wit- 
nesses); and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  May  2:  10:00  Office  of  Surface 
Mining;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Monday,  May  6:  1:00  Holocaust  Memorial; 
2:45  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion; and  3:15  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Tuesday,  May  7:  10:00  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service;  and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  May  8:  10:00  Forest  Service; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday,  May  9:  10:00  Same  as  above; 
and  1:30  Same  as  above. 


REPORT  ON  CURRENT  LEVEL  OF 
SPENDING       AND       REVENUES 
FOR     FISCAL     YEAR      1985     BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
(Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.   GRAY   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section   311(b)   of   the   Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 1  am  submitting  to 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising  him   of   the   current   level   of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1985: 


U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC,  January  31,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
pr<x»dure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10.  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  H.  Con.  Res.  280.  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1985.  This  report  reflects  the  adopted 
budget  resolution  of  October  1.  1984,  and 
the  current  CBO  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues. 

As  with  last  year,  the  procedural  situation 
with  regard  to  the  spending  ceiling  is  affect- 
ed this  year  by  Section  4(b)  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
280.  Enforcement  against  possible  breaches 
of  the  spending  ceiling  under  Section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  will  not  apply  where  a 
measure  would  not  cause  a  c»mmittee  to 
exceed  its  "appropriate  allocation"  made 
pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  In  the  House,  the  appropriate  302(a)  al- 
location includes  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  and  "new  entitlement  authority" 
only.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  pro- 
cedure neither  the  total  level  of  outlays  nor 
a  committee's  outlay  aUocation  is  consid- 
ered. This  exception  is  only  provided  be- 
cause an  aXitomatic  budget  resolution  is  in 
effect  and  will  cease  to  apply  if  Congress  re- 
vises the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  intent  of  the  Section  302(a)  "discre- 
tionary budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment authority  "  subceUing  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  resolution  is  to  protect  a 
committee  that  has  stayed  within  its  spend- 
ing allocation— discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceUing 
has  been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its 
control.  The  302(a)  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.  Con.  Res.  280  were  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record,  September 
25,  1984,  H.  10190  (H.  Rept.  98-1079.  page 
32). 

The  attached  Ubles  compare  actual  legis- 
lation to  each  committee's  302(a)  aUocation 
of  discretionary  budget  authority  and  of 
new  entitlement  authority. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  H.  Gray  III. 

CTwirman. 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  B\iOGE\  ON 
THE  STATUS  Of  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  HOUSE  CURRENT  RESOLUTION 
280-REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  JANUARY 
31, 1985 
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■nncBT  ATrraoRmr 
Any  measure  providing  budcet  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
M.329  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  the  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  280  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  280  to 
be  exceeded. 

Rsvoruzs 
Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1985,  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  280. 

Jaitdary  31,  1985. 
Fiacal  year  198S  budget  authority  compari- 
son of  current  level  and  budget  resolution 
allocation  by  committee  ' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Current  level 

budget 

House  committee:  authonty 

Total  current  level -6.329 

Appropriations        committee- 
discretionary  ( -5.381) 

Authorizing     committee — discre- 
tionary action: 

Agriculture ( -  90) 

Armed  Services ( +  276) 

Banking.   Finance,  and  Urban 

Affairs „ (...) 

District  of  Columbia C) 

Education  and  Labor (...) 

Energy  and  Commerce ( -4) 

Foreign  Affairs (...) 

Government  Operations (...) 

House  Administration (...) 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs ( -t-  2 ) 

Judiciary ( -t-  50) 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies    ( + 15) 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service (  + 1) 

Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion   ( -713) 

Science  and  Technology (...) 

Veterans  Affairs (...) 

Ways  and  Means (-110) 

'  Committees    tre    overt  + )   "or    undert  -  )    their 
302(a)  allocation. 
*  Less  than  tl  million. 

January  31.  1985. 

FlSCAt  YEAR  1985  NEW  ENTmiMENT  AUTHORITY  COM- 
PARISON Of  CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESaUTION 
ALLOCATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
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CONGRSSSIONAL  BtnKSR  OlTICX, 

U.S.  CONGRCSS, 

Washington,  DC.  January  S,  19»S. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  H.  Oray  III. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1985  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  280). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  tabulated 
as  of  the  convening  of  the  99th  Congress, 
and  is  based  on  our  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  using  the  as- 
sumptions and  estimates  consistent  with  H. 
Con.  Res.  280. 

This  report  summarizes  the  1985  current 
levels  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues as  the  99th  Congress  begins  its  first 
session. 
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sincerely. 


RtrooLFH  O.  Pxmfn, 

Director. 
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RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Recori)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  submit  herewith  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Recoro  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
were  adopted  by  the  conunittee  on 
Thursday,  January  31,  1985. 

Rules  or  the  Comihttee  on  Armed 
Services 

RtTLE  1.  general 

The  rules  of  the  Hou.se  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are  non- 
debatable  motions  [is  a  motion]  of  high 
privilege  in  committees  and  sulxximmittees. 

RULE  2.  rXTLL  COMMITTEE  MEETING  DATE 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man, or  by  written  request  of  members  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(b). 

(b)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  chairman,  but 
such  action  may  be  reversed  by  a  written  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

Rin.E  3.  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DATES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report 
to  the  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it.  Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Sulx;ommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairmen  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  sched- 
uling of  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  organized 


to  consist  of  the  following  standing  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa 
tion  Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  authorized  strengths: 
active-duty  and  reserve  training;  recruiting; 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  Selective 
Service;  millUry  justice;  enlistments  and 
separations;  awards;  academies;  human  rela- 
tions; medical  care;  pay  and  allowances;  pro- 
motion; retirement;  and  related  legislative 
oversight. 

The  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee which  shall  have  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  annual  authorization  for  research 
and  development;  airlift;  and  related  over- 
sight. 

The  Seapower  and  Strategic  Critical  Ma- 
terials Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  procurement  and 
construction  of  naval  vessels;  torpedoes  and 
weapons  portion  of  Navy  weapons;  ship-re- 
lated items  In  Navy  other  procurement;  sea- 
lift;  antisubmarine  warfare;  disposal  of 
naval  vessels;  strategic  and  critical  materials 
necessary  for  the  national  defense;  and  re- 
lated legislative  oversight. 

The  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  which  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
ammunition  and  those  portions  of  the  pro- 
curement category,  other  procurement,  not 
assigned  to  the  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Subcommittee;  military 
application  of  nuclear  energy,  including  re- 
search and  development  related  thereto;  in- 
telligence matters  related  to  national  securi- 
ty; and  related  legislative  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  shall  also  have  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  international 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  Investiijations  Subcommittee  which 
shall  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations  and  related 
procurement  matters;  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including  proposed 
reorganizations;  naval  petroleum  reserves; 
and  related  legislative  oversight;  and  investi- 
gative authority  in  relation  to  the  commit- 
tee's general  oversight  responsibilities. 

The  Readiness  Subcommittee  which  shall 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  annual 
authorization  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; the  current  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness requiremenU  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment. Including  the  supporting  defense  In- 
dustrial base;  commissaries  and  exchanges, 
clubs  and  related  nonappropriated  funds  ac- 
tivities of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  related 
legislative  oversight. 

The  Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  military  construction;  real 
estate  acquisitions  and  disposals;  housing 
and  support  facilities;  base  closures;  real 
estate  generally;  civil  defense;  and  related 
legislative  oversight. ; 

RULE  S.  I^tECEDENCE 

Chairmen  of  standing  subcommittees  who 
sit  on  a  second  subcommittee  shall  rank 
behind  other  members  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee as  their  primary  subcommittee 
assignment. 

RULE  6.  PANELS  OF  THE  FULL  COMMITTEE  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  The  chairman  may  designate  a  panel 
of  the  committee  drawn  from  members  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee  to  Inquire  Into 
and  take  testimony  on  a  matter  or  matters 
that  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  and  to  report  to  the 


full  committee.  Any  such  panel  shall  not 
continue  In  existence  for  more  than  six 
months. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee may  designate  a  panel  of  such  sub- 
committee to  Inquire  Into  and  take  testimo- 
ny on  a  specific  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  subcommittee  and  to  report  to 
the  subcommittee  for  futher  reference  to 
the  full  committee  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  No  panels  so  appointed  shall  have  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction. 

RULE  7.  REFERENCX  OP  LEGISLATION  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  refer  legislation 
and  other  matters  to  all  subcommittees  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two  weeks 
unless,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  consideration  to  be  by 
the  full  committee. 

(b)  Bills  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only 
when  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  or  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or 
a  subcommittee. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  a  majority  of  the  conwnlttee  being 
present,  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a 
subcommittee  from  consideration  of  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred 
thereto  and  have  such  measure  or  matter 
considered  by  the  full  committee. 

(d)  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  Intervention 
of  three  calendar  days  from  the  time  the 
report  Is  approved  by  the  subc»mmittee  and 
printed  hearings  thereon  are  avaUable  to 
the  members,  except  that  this  rule  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  8.  PUBUC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 
AND  MEETINGS 

The  full  committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall 
make  the  announcement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Any  announcement  made  under 
this  rule  shall  be  promptly  published  in  the 
Daily  Digest  and  promptely  entered  Into  the 
committee  scheduling  service  of  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

RULE  9.  MEETINOS  AND  HSARIlt<»  OPEN  TO  THE 
PmLIC 

(a)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  In  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  being  present,  determines 
by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shaU  be 
closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  hoioever. 
That  no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
committee  and/or  subcommittee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  or  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  i\iu 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  full  committee 


or  subcommittee.  In  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would   endanger   the  national   security   or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity, or  would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
Incriminate  any  person.  If  the  decision  is  to 
close  for  national  security  reasons,  the  vote 
must  be  by  roUc&ll  vote  and  In  open  session, 
there  being  a  majority  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  present.  Otherwise,  if  the  de- 
cision is  to  close  because  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  the  vote  may  be  by  a  majority  of 
those  present,  there  being  in  attendance  no 
less  than  two  members  of  the  committee  or 
sulx»mmittee.  However,  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  elects  to  receive  such  testimo- 
ny in  open  session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  a  majority  being  present,  de- 
termine  that  such   evidence   or   testimony 
will  not  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person.  No  Member  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonpartlclpatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee, unless  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  sliall  by  majority  vote  authorize  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee,   for  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  series  of  hearings  on  a 
particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation,  to  close  its 
hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  tliis  rule  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public:  Provided,  hoioever. 
That  the  full  committee  or  the  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
up  to  five  additional   consecutive  days  of 
hearings. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, each  member  of  the  committee  may 
designate  by  letter  to  the  (Chairman  a 
member  of  his  or  her  personal  staff  with 
Top  Secret  security  clearance  to  attend 
hearings  of  the  committee,  or  that  mem- 
ber's subcommittee(s),  which  have  been 
closed  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  9(b) 
above  for  national  security  purposes  for  the 
taking  of  testimony:  Provided,  That  such 
staff  members  attendance  at  such  hearings 
Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  as  dicUted  by  national  se- 
curity requirements  at  the  time:  Provided 
further.  That  this  paragraph  addresses  hear- 
ings only  and  not  briefings  or  meetings  held 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  rule;  and  Provided  further.  That  the  at- 
tainment of  any  security  clearances  involved 
are  the  responsibility  of  individual  mem- 
bers. 


RULE  10.  BROADCASTING  OP  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
rule  XI,  clause  3,  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
rule  to  provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with 
acceptable  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
and  decorum,  by  which  committee  or  sub- 
committee hearings  or  meetings,  which  are 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  televi- 
sion broadcast,   radio  broadcast,   and  still 
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photogrkphy.  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage.  In  that  regard,  the  provisions  of 
rule  XI.  clause  3<a)-(d)  are  specifically  in- 
corporated herein  by  reference. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  respectively 
whether  hearings  or  meetings  which  are 
open  may  be  broadcast,  unless  the  commit- 
tee or  it3  sulx;ommittees  respectively  by  ma- 
jority vote  determine  otherwise.  Provided, 
however.  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

<c)  In  accordance  with  rule  XI.  clause  3(f). 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
broadcasting  of  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings  which  are  open  to  the 
public: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing 
room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  Co  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that 
witness  and  that  member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  in  session. 

(7)  FloodlighU.  spotlighte.  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
In  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of 
television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
News-pictures.  If  request  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 


committee  or  subcommittee  chairman'  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstructive  manner. 

(14)  With  the  exception  of  devices  proper- 
ly used  by  official  reporters  and  by  accredit- 
ed media  and  broadcast  personnel  as  cov- 
ered In  these  rules,  no  recording  or  camera 
type  devices  may  be  operated  or  otherwise 
used  during  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings. 

RULC  1 1 .  quoKtm 
A  majority  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  re- 
porting or  tabling  a  measure  or  recommen- 
dation. A  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  by  either 
the  full  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
shall  be  not  less  than  two.  A  quorxmi  for 
taking  any  other  action  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  other- 
wise indicated  in  the  committee  rules. 

RtnjE  13.  TRZ  nvK-MIITDTB  RULI 

(a)  The  time  any  one  member  may  address 
the  conunlttee  or  subconunittee  on  any  bill, 
motion  or  other  matter  under  consideration 
shall  not  exceed  five  minutes  and  then  only 
when  the  member  has  been  recognized  by 
the  chairman,  except  that  this  time  limit 
may  be  exceeded  by  unanimous  consent. 
Any  member,  upon  request,  shall  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  five  minutes  to  ad- 
dress the  committee  or  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  an  amendment  which  the  member 
has  offered  to  any  pending  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  When  a  meeting  is  originally  convened 
members  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  will  be  recognized 
by  the  chairman  in  order  of  seniority.  Those 
members  arriving  subsequently  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  order  of  their  arrival.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  will  take  prec- 
edence upon  their  arrival.  In  recognizing 
members  to  question  witnesses  in  this  fash- 
ion, the  chairman  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority 
members  present  and  shall  establish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  In  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority. 

RDU  13.  SUBrOEHA  AUTHORITY 

The  full  committee,  and  all  subcommit- 
tees, may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 


sary. Any  such  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
and  issued  by  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  a 
series  of  investigations  or  activities,  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voting,  a  majority  being  present.  The 
power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
under  this  rule  may  be  delegated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  (»inmittee  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  under  such  limitations  as  the 
committee  may  prescribe.  Authorized  sub- 
poenas shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  committee. 

■UU  I«.  WrmsS  STATUCKlrTS 

(a)  Any  prepared  statement  to  be  present- 
ed by  a  witness  to  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  pres- 
enUtlon  and  shaU  be  distributed  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  delivery.  If  a 
prepared  statement  contains  security  infor- 
mation bearing  a  classification  of  secret  or 
higher,  the  statement  shall  be  made  avail 
able  in  the  committee  rooms  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery;  however,  no  such  state- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  committee 
offices.  The  requirement  of  this  rule  may  be 
waived  upon  a  majority  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  any  sutxx>mmittee.  a  quorum  being 
present. 

(b)  The  full  committee  and  each  subcom- 
mittee shall,  insofar  as  Is  practicable,  re- 
quire each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  It 
to  file  with  the  committee  (in  advance  of  his 
or  her  appearance)  a  written  sUtement  of 
the  proposed  testimony  and  to  limit  the  oral 
presentation  at  such  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  or  her  argument. 

mmX  16.  ADMINISmUHG  OATHS  TO  II  IIIIIMM 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

RULs  It.  QUKSTioNiNG  OP  wiTincssn 

(a)  When  a  witness  is  before  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  may  put  questions 
to  the  witness  only  when  they  have  been 
recognized  by  the  chairman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  so  desire  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  five  minutes  to  interrogate  each  wit- 
ness until  such  time  as  each  member  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  such  wit- 
ness; thereafter,  additional  time  for  ques- 
tioning witnesses  by  members  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  chairman. 

(c)  Questions  put  to  witnesses  before  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  perti- 
nent to  the  bill  or  other  subject  matter  that 
may  be  before  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration. 

RULZ  IT.  VOTING  AND  ROLLCAUS 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  voting  on  a  measure  or  matter  may  be 
by  roUcall  vote,  division  vote,  voice  vote,  or 
unanimous  consent. 

(b)  Voting  on  reporting  annual  authoriza- 
tion bills  shall  be  by  roUcall  vote. 

(c)  A  roUcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  five  or  more  members 
present,  or  in  the  case  of  subcommittees,  on 
the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  majority. 

RtTlX  IB.  PROXY  VOTl 

A  member  may  vote  by  special  proxy, 
which  must  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that 
the  member  is  absent  on  official  business  or 
is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  designate 
the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum.  A  proxy  may 
be  used  in  full  committee  or  subcommittees. 
All  proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  staff  di- 
rector and  be  available  for  inspection  at  any 
time. 

RinjC  19.  PRIVATE  BILLS 

No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  are  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

RULE  30.  StTPPLEMENTAL,  MINORITY. 
ADDITIONAL  OR  DISSENTING  VIEWS 

If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure 
or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  timely  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  addi- 
tional or  dissenting  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member,  with  the  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  in- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the 
report  filed  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter. 

RULE  3  1 .  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to 
any  measure  reported  by  the  full  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  such  measure  were  not  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  rules;  except  that  a  point  of 
order  on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any 
member  of  the  full  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure  if.  In  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee,  such  point 
or  order  was  (a)  timely  made  and  (b)  im- 
properly overruled  or  not  properly  consid- 
ered. 

RULE  33.  PUBUC  INSPECTION  OP  COimiTTEE 
ROLLCALLS 

(a)  The  result  of  each  roUcall  in  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  committee  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  inspection  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposi- 
tion, and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  record  vote  by  the 
committee  on  each  motion  to  report  any  bill 
or  resolution  of  public  character,  the  total 
numt>er  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  included 
in  the  committee  report. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  such  a  rollcall  vote  or 
votes,  when  a  member  is  in  attendance  at 
any  other  committee,  subcommittee,  or  con- 
ference committee  meeting  during  that 
time,  that  circumstance  shall  be  so  recorded 
in  the  rollcall  record,  upon  timely  notifica- 
tion to  the  chairman  from  that  member. 


RULE  33.  PROTECTION  OP  NATIONAL  SBCURITT 
INFORMATION 

(a)  All  national  security  information  bear- 
ing a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  in  executive  session  and  shall  be 
given  appropriate  safekeeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  national  seciirity 
Information  received  classified  as  secret  or 
higher.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
ensure  access  to  this  information  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material. 

Rin.E  34.  COMKimi  STAPPINO 

The  staffing  of  the  fuU  committee  and  the 
standing  subcommittees  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including,  among  other  things, 
the  provisions  of  rule  XI,  clause  5(d).« 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  FOR  THE  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  XI. 
clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  part  directs  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  to 
adopt  written  rules  governing  its  pro- 
cedure and  requires  publication  of  the 
rules  in  the  Congressional  Record 
not  later  than  30  days  after  a  new 
Congress  convenes. 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI 
and  the  luianimous-consent  request  of 
January  30,  1985,  which  extends  the 
date  of  the  printing  requirement  to 
February  28.  1985.  I  submit  for  print- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  the  present  Congress,  adopt- 
ed at  the  committee's  organizational 
meeting  on  Feburary  5.  1985: 

Rules  op  the  Committee  on  Rules 
rule  1— applicabiuty  op  house  rules 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  (hereafter  In  these  rules  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee")  so  far  as  applicable,  to- 
gether with  the  rules  contained  herein. 

RULE  3— BCHEDULINO  AND  NOTICE  OP  MEETINOS 
ANDHXAIIINGS 


Refftdar  meetings 
(aKl)  The  Committee  shall  regularly  meet 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  when 
the  House  is  in  session. 

(2)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  If,  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (hereaf- 
ter   in    these    rules    referred    to    as    the 

"Chair"),  there  is  no  need  for  the  meeting. 

(3)  Additional  regular  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  may  be  called  by  the 
Chair  or  by  the  filing  of  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
Committeee. 


Notice  for  regular  meetings 
(b)  The  Chair  shaU  notify  each  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  agenda  of  each  regu- 
lar meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at 
least  48  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  and  shall  provide  to  each 
such  member,  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
time  of  each  regular  meeting  or  hearing— 

( 1 )  for  each  biU  or  resolution  scheduled  on 
the  agenda  for  consideration  of  a  rule,  a 
copy  of  (A)  the  biU  or  resolution.  (B)  any 
committee  reports  thereon,  and  (C)  any 
letter  requesting  a  rule  for  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion; and 

(2)  for  each  other  bill,  resolution,  report, 
or  other  matter  on  the  agenda,  a  copy  of  (A) 
the  bill,  resolution,  report,  or  materials  re- 
lating to  the  other  matter  in  question,  and 
(B)  any  report  on  the  bill,  resolution, 
report,  or  other  matter  made  by  any  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee. 

Emergency  meetings  and  hearings 
(cHl)  The  Chair  may  call  an  emergency 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at  any 
time  on  any  measure  or  matter  which  the 
Chair  determines  to  be  of  an  emergency 
nature;  provided,  however,  that  the  Chair 
has  made  an  effort  to  consult  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  calling  an 
emergency  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chair  shaU  notify  each  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  time  and  location 
of  the  meeting  or  hearing  and  shaU  particu- 
larly make  an  effort  to  consult  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or,  in 
such  Member's  absence,  the  next  ranking 
minority  party  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  notice  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2)  shaU  Include  the 
agenda  for  the  emergency  meeting  or  hear- 
ing and  copies  of  avaUable  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  if  the  emergency  meeting  or 
hearing  was  a  regular  meeting  or  hearing. 

RULE  S — MEETING  PROCEDURES 

In  general 
(aKl)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  C^om- 
mlttee  shall  be  c&Ued  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair  or.  in  the  Chairs  absence, 
by  the  Ranking  Majority  Member  of  the 
Committee  present  as  Acting  Chair. 

(2)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed 
in  accordance  with  clause  2(g)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  five-minute  rule  shaU  be  observed 
In  the  interrogation  of  each  witness  before 
the  Committee  untU  each  member  of  the 
Committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness. 

(4)  When  a  recommendation  is  made  as  to 
the  kind  of  rule  which  should  be  granted  for 
consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  a  copy 
of  the  language  recommended  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  member  of  the  Committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Committee  meeting  at 
which  the  rule  is  to  be  considered  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  proposed  language  be- 
comes avaUable. 

Voting 
(b)(1)    No    measure    or    recommendation 
shall  be  reported,  deferred,  or  tabled  by  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  is  actually  present. 

(2)  A  roUcaU  vote  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  provided  on  any  question  before  the 
Committee  upon  the  request  of  any  member 
of  the  Committee. 

(3)  A  record  of  the  vote  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  each  rollcall  vote  on  any 
matter  before  the  Committee  shaU  be  avaU- 
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able  for  public  inspection  at  the  offices  of 
the  Committee. 

(4)  Notwlthstandlne  subsection  <fK3),  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Committee,  or  one  of  its 
subcommittees,  present  at  a  meeting  or 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee, respectively,  may  by  majority  vote, 
limit  the  duration  of  debate,  testimony,  or 
Committee  or  subcommittee  consideration 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  re- 
spectively, or  provide  for  such  debate,  testi- 
mony, or  consideration  to  end  at  a  time  cer- 
tain. 

Media  coverage  of  committee  and 
sulxommittee  proceedings 

(cMl)  The  Committee  and  each  of  its  sub- 
committees may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
for  each  day  of  an  open  meeting  or  hearing 
of  the  Committee  or  of  that  subcommittee, 
respectively,  the  coverage  of  that  meeting 
or  hearing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photogra- 
phy. 

(2)  Any  media  coverage  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  ail  the  requirements 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(1)  through  (13)  of  paragraph  (f)  of  such 
clause  are  hereby  Incorporated  as  part  of 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  applicable  to 
such  coverage. 

Quorum 

(dKl)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimo- 
ny on  requests  for  rules,  five  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  taking 
testimony  on  measures  or  matters  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  before  the  Committee,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  Committee's  or- 
dering a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, closing  any  of  its  meetings  or  hear- 
ings to  the  public,  sitting  in  executive  ses- 
sion, or  issuing  a  subpoena,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

Subpoenas  and  oaths 
(eXl)  Pursuant  to  clause  2(m)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  Committee,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  on  behalf  of  a  sutxx>mmlttee  thereof, 
in  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation  or  series 
of  investigations  or  activities,  only  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  a  majority  being  present. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  authorize  and  issue 
subpoenas  under  such  clause  during  any 
period  in  which  the  House  has  adjourned 
for  a  period  of  longer  than  three  days. 

(3)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chair  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  the  Committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chair  or  such 
member. 

(4)  The  Chair,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 
before  the  Committee. 

Hearings  on  rules 

(f)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply, 
as  determined  by  the  Chair,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Conunittee.  to  Committee  meetings  and 
hearings  on  rules: 

(DA  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  determined  to  be  non-con- 
troversial as  to  both  type  of  rule  and  sub- 
stantive content  may  be  scheduled  for  con- 


sideration by  the  Committee  without  any 
hearing. 

(2)  A  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  Is  determined  non-controver- 
sial as  to  substantive  content  but  controver- 
sial as  to  type  of  rule  may  be  the  subject  of 
a  Committee  hearing  at  which  the  principal 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  rule  will 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  testify  only 
as  to  the  type  of  rule  to  be  granted. 

(3)  A  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  determined  to  be  controver- 
sial as  to  substantive  content  by  at  least  six 
members  of  the  Committee  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Committee  hearing  at  which  all  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress  who  are  pro- 
ponents or  opponents  of  the  measure  or 
matter  will  be  provided  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

General  oversight  respontibility 
(gHl)  The  Committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  Its  Juiia- 
dlction. 

(2)  Upon  direction  of  the  Chair,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  to  discuss  and  formulate 
oversight  plans  for  each  new  Congress,  as 
described  in  clause  2(c>  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RnU  4— StTBCOMMITTKXS 

Application  of  House  and  committee  rules 

(aKl)  As  provided  by  clause  l(aK2)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subcommittees  of  the  committee  are  a 
part  of  the  Committee  and  are  subject  to  its 
authority  and  direction. 

(2)  Sut>committees  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  subject  (insofar  as  applicable)  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
except  as  provided  in  this  rule,  to  the  rules 
of  the  Committee. 

Establishment  and  responsibilities  of 
subcommittees 

(bKl)  There  shall  be  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  as  follows: 

(A)  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess, which  shall  have  general  responsibility 
for  measures  or  matters  related  to  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch. 

(B)  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  the  House, 
which  shall  have  general  responsibility  for 
measures  or  matters  related  to  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  internal  operations  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shall 
have  specific  responsibility  for  such  other 
measures  or  matters  as  the  Chair  refers  to 
it. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  Is 
within  its  general  responsibility. 

Reference  of  measures  and  matters  to 
subcommittees 

(CMl)  In  view  of  the  unique  procedural  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee— 

(A)  no  special  order  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 
referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and 

(B)  all  other  measures  or  matters  shall  be 
subject  to  consideration  by  the  full  Com- 
mute except  for  those  measures  or  matters 
referred  by  the  Chair  to  one  or  both  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  measure  or 
matter,  which  Is  within  the  general  respon- 


sibility of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee,  jointly  or  exclusively  to  the 
other  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
where  the  Chair  deems  it  appropriate. 

(3)  In  referring  any  measure  or  matter  to 
a  subcommittee,  the  Chair  may  specify  a 
date  by  which  the  subcommittee  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  Committee. 

(4)  The  Chair  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
l>er8  of  the  Conunittee  may  re-call  for  full 
Committee  consideration  any  measure  or 
matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Conunittee. 

Subcommittee  membership 

(d)  The  size  and  ratio  of  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee 
at  its  organizational  meeting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress.  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  t>e  appointed  to  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Chair  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  applicable  to  each  party. 

Subcommittee  leadership 
(eMl)  The  majority  party  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  have  the  right,  in  order  of 
full  Committee  seniority,  to  bid  to  be  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  secret  ballot  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  Committee.  If  such  members 
reject  a  member's  bid  to  chair  a  sulx;ommit- 
tee.  the  next  most  senior  majority  member 
of  the  Committee  may  bid  for  the  chair  as 
in  the  first  instance. 

(2)  The  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  shall  designate  one  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  appointed  to  each 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  to  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member  for  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

Subcommittee  meeting  and  hearings 
(fXl)  E:ach  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  meet,  hold  hearings,  re- 
ceive testimony,  mark  up  legislation,  and 
report  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  referred  to  it. 

(2)  No  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
may,  without  the  Chair's  approval,  meet  or 
hold  a  hearing  at  the  same  time  as  a  meet- 
ing or  hearing  of  the  full  Committee  is 
being  held. 

(3)  The  Chair  of  each  subconmilttee  shall 
schedule  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  sut>- 
committee  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  particular  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  may  sit  with  the  subcom- 
mittee during  any  of  its  meetings  and  hear- 
ings, but  shall  not  have  authority  to  vote, 
cannot  l>e  counted  for  a  quorum,  and  cannot 
raise  a  point  of  order  at  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

Quorum 

(g)  A  quorum  of  each  subcommittee  on 
the  Committee  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subconimittee  for  pur- 
poses of  closing  a  meeting  or  hearing  of  the 
subcommittee  to  the  public  or  for  ordering  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported  to  the 
full  Committee.  For  all  other  purposes,  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  a  subconunittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  membership  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Records 
(h)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  provide  the  full  Committee  with  copies 
of  such  records  of  votes  taken  in  the  sub- 
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committee  and  such  other  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  subcommittee  as  the  Chair 
deems  necessary  for  the  Committee  to 
comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House. 

RDLZ  S— BUDCrr  AND  TRAVEL 

Budget 

(a)  The  Chair,  in  consultation  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  shall  prepare 
for  each  session  of  Congress  a  budget  pro- 
viding amounts  for  staff,  necessary  travel, 
investigation,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
Committee  and  its  sulxjommittees. 
Travel 

(bMl)  The  Chair  may  authorize  travel  for 
any  member  and  any  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  activities  or 
subject  matters  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  granted,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chair  in  writing  the  foUowlnr 

(A)  The  purpose  of  the  travel. 

(B)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is 
to  occur. 

(C)  The  names  of  the  States  or  countries 
to  be  visited  and  the  length  of  time  to  be 
spent  in  each. 

(D)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  of 
the  Committee  for  whom  the  authorization 
is  sought. 

(2)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Chair  on 
any  travel  they  have  conducted  under  this 
subsection,  including  a  description  of  their 
itinerary,  expenses,  and  activities,  and  of 
pertinent  information  gained  as  a  result  of 
such  travel. 

(3)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  and  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

RULE  8— STATF 

In  general 

(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
rule,  a  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  investigating  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee compensated  from  funds  provided  by 
any  expense  resolution,  shall  be  appointed, 
and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Chair  and  shall 
work  under  the  general  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chair. 

(2)  Except  for  any  staff  appointed  by  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  a  sub- 
committee (pursuant  to  subsection  (O)  or  by 
any  other  minority  party  member  of  the 
Committee  (pursuant  to  subsection  (b)),  all 
professional  and  clerical  staff  provided  to 
the  minority  party  meml)ers  of  the  Commit- 
tee under  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2).  re- 
spectively, of  clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  shall 
l)e  appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  shall  work  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  such  Member. 
Associate  staff 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  designate  one  person,  whom  the 
Chair  shall  appoint  to  the  professional  or 
clerical  staff  of  the  Committee  and  who 
shall  work  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  member.  The  type  of 
staff  to  which  such  a  person  is  appointed 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Chair.  In  the 
case  of  a  person  recommended  by  a  majority 
party  member,  and  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  case  of  a  person  recommended 
by  a  minority  party  member. 


Subcommittee  staff 

(cKl)  The  Chair  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  subconunittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  each  authorized  to  designate  one 
person,  whom  the  Chair  shall  appoint  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  and 
who  shall  work  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Chair  or  the  rank- 
ing minority,  member,  respectively,  of  the 
subcommittee. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  assign  investigating 
staff  of  the  Committee  compensated  from 
funds  provided  by  any  express  resolution  to 
assist  in  work  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Conunittee  to  the  extent  the  Chair  deter- 
mines it  to  be  appropriate,  and  any  such 
staff  to  the  extent  so  assigned  shall  work 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chair  of  the  subcommittee. 
Compensation  of  staff 

(dKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Chair 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  profession- 
al, clerical,  and  investigating  staff  of  the 
Committee,  as  provided  by  clause  6(c)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(2)  Compensation  paid  to  associate  staff 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
exceed  63  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished in  Clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Certification  of  staff 

(eXl)  To  the  extent  any  staff  member  of 
the  Conunittee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
does  not  work  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chair,  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  supervises  and  directs  the 
staff  member's  work  shall  file  with  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  (not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  of  each  month)  a  certifi- 
cation regarding  the  staff  member's  work 
for  that  meml)er  for  the  preceding  calendar 
month. 

(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Chair 
may  prescribe,  shall  identify  each  staff 
member  by  name,  and  shall  state  that  the 
work  engaged  in  by  the  staff  meml)er  and 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  staff  member  for 
the  member  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  month  in  question  met  the  require- 
menu  of  clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Any  certification  of  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  made 
by  the  Chair  in  compliance  with  any  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulation  shall  be  made  (A) 
on  the  basis  of  the  certifications  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  the  staff  is  not 
under  the  Chair's  supervision  and  direction, 
and  (B)  on  his  own  responsibility  to  the 
extent  the  staff  is  under  the  Chair's  super- 
vision and  direction. 

RDI.E  7 — COMXITTKE  AOMIHISTRATION 

Reporting 
(a)  Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes 
the  favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion from  the  Conunittee— 

(1)  the  Chair  or  Acting  Chair  shall  report 
it  to  the  House  or  designate  a  member  of 
the  Committee  to  do  so.  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  in 
which  the  Committee  has  original  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Chair  shall  aUow.  to  the  extent 
that  the  anticipated  floor  schedule  permits, 
any  member  of  the  Committee  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  submit  views  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Conunittee  report  on  the  bill  or 
resolution. 

Any  such  report  shall  contain  all  matters  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (or  by  any  provision  of  law  en- 


acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Hotise)  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Chair  deems  appropriate. 
Records 
(bXl)  There  shall  be  a  transcript  made  of 
each  regular  meeting  and  hearing  of  the 
Conunittee.  and  the  transcript  may  be  print- 
ed If  the  Chair  decides  it  is  appropriate  or  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee requests  such  printing. 

(2)  The  minutes  of  each  executive  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
compliance  with  clause  2(eK2)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  actions  of  the  Committee  and  of  its  sub- 
committees. The  record  shall  contain  all  in- 
formation required  by  clause  2(eKl)  of  nile 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices 
of  the  Committee. 

Calendars 
(cXl)  The  Committee  shall  maintain  a 
Committee  Calendar,  which  shall  Include  ail 
bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  referred 
to  or  reported  by  the  Committee  and  all 
bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  report- 
ed by  any  other  Committee  on  which  a  rule 
has  been  granted  or  formally  requested. 
The  Calendar  shall  contain  (A)  the  number, 
a  brief  description,  and  the  name  of  the 
prinlcpal  sponsoring  Member  of  each  such 
bill  or  resolution.  (B)  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  which  reported  such 
bill  or  resolution  (in  the  case  of  measiu^s  on 
which  a  rule  has  been  granted  or  formally 
requested),  and  (C)  such  further  informa- 
tion as  the  Chair  may  direct.  The  Calendar 
shall  be  published  periodically,  but  In  no 
case  less  often  than  once  in  each  session  of 
Congress. 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Committee  shall  fur- 
nish each  member  of  the  Committee  with  a 
list  of  all  bills  or  resolutions  on  which  a  rule 
has  been  formally  requested  but  not  yet 
granted.  The  list  shaU  be  updated  each 
week  when  the  House  is  in  session  and  shall 
contain  (A)  the  number,  a  brief  description, 
and  the  name  of  the  principal  sponsoring 
Member,  of  each  such  bill  or  resolution,  (B) 
the  name  of  the  committee  or  committees 
which  reported  such  bill  or  resolution  and 
the  dates  of  such  reports,  (C)  the  date  on 
which  a  rule  was  formally  requested,  and 
(D)  a  description  (if  any)  of  the  rule  re- 
quested by  each  such  committee. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
a  rule  is  considered  as  formally  requested 
when  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  reported  a  bUl  or  resoluUon  (or  a 
member  of  such  committee  authorized  to 
act  on  the  chairman's  behalf)  (A)  has  re- 
quested. In  writing  to  the  Chair,  that  a 
hearing  be  scheduled  on  a  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B) 
has  supplied  the  Committee  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  copies  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, as  reported,  together  with  the  final 
printed  committee  report  thereon. 

Other  procedures 
(d)  The  Chair  may  establish  such  other 
Committee  procedures  and  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
rules  or  to  facUitate  the  effective  operation 
of  the  Committee  and  its  subcommittees. 

RULE  8— AMKNDlfENTS  TO  COMMrrTEE  RTTLES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members,  but  only  if 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  change  has 
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been  provided  to  each  such  member  at  least 
48  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  vote  on  the  change  occurs.* 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  FOR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Congrzs- 
siONAL  Record  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  99th  Congress,  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  February  7,  1985: 
Rules  Governing  Pkockdukks,  CoMmrrKB 

ON  TRx  District  or  CoLtTmiA.  Ninxtt- 

NiNTM  Congress  ■ 


A.  IN  GCNERAI, 

(1)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  this  Committee  and  each  subcommittee 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution.  If  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  the  Committee  and  subcommittees. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  is  a  part  of  this 
Committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Committee  and  to  its 
rules  insofar  as  applicable.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  the  rules  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. 

(3)  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  initiated  without  approval  of 
the  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  the  majority 
of  the  full  Committee. 

(4)  Any  Committee  Member,  when  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair,  may  address  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter 
under  consideration  before  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  may  limit  to  5  minutes  the  time 
of  any  such  member,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  and  to  the  length  of  time  available. 
Any  House  Member  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  may  testify  as  a  witness  at  any 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee, or  may  submit  a  statement  for  the  offi- 
cial record. 

B.  regular  meeting  DATS 

(1)  The  full  Committee  shall  have  its  reg- 
ular meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  each 
calendar  month  at  10:00  A.M.  When  the 
House  is  in  recess,  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  upon 
notice  of  such  action  to  all  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet,  for  the 
consideration  of  any  bUl  or  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  or  for  the  trans- 
action of  other  Committee  business,  on  all 
regular  meeting  days  fixed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(3)  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  set  meeting 
and  hearing  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chair  and  other  subcommittee  Chair 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible. 


'  Adopted  by  Committee.  Printed  in  the  Coiiaais- 

SIOKAl.  RCCOIU). 


C.  ADDITIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

( 1 )  The  Chair  may  call  and  convene,  as  he 
or  she  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
Committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chair. 

(2)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  be  called  by  the  Chair,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair  for 
that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chair  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If.  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  may  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of.  and 
the  measiire  or  matter  to  be  considered  at. 
the  special  meeting.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  Committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  t>e  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

D.  RANKING  MAJORITY  MEMBER  TO  PRESIDE  IN 
ABSENCE  or  CHAIR 

If  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subconunlttee,  the  ranking 
Member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  the  meeting. 

B.  COMMITTEE  RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action  which  shall 
Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  demanded. 
The  result  of  each  roUcail  vote  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Committee  for  In- 
spection by  the  public  at  reasonable  times  In 
the  offices  of  the  Committee.  Information 
so  available  for  public  inspection  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  other  proposition  and  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and  each 
Member  voting  against  such  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  whether 
by  proxy  or  In  person,  and  the  names  of 
those  Members  present  but  not  voting. 

A  record  vote  in  subcommittee  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  subcommittee 
member,  and  in  full  Committee  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Committee  member. 

(2)  Records  of  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  be  available  to  the  public 
for  quoUtlon  of  any  Member  until  after 
such  Member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  approve  such  hearing  records. 

(3)  All  Committee  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  congres- 
sional office  records  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee;  and  such 
records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  House 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  shall  have 
access  thereto. 


r.  PROXIES 


A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  Committee 
or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  member  is  absent  an  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto:  except 
that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

G.  OPEN  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS 

(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  8ut>committee.  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public:  protHded.  however,  that 
no  person  other  than  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  such  congressional  staff  and 
such  departmental  representatives  as  they 
may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  busi- 
ness or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  open  committee  hearings 
which  are  provided  for  by  (2)  of  this  rule,  or 
to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  inter- 
nal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  sut>commlttee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  or 
rule  H.  (2).  a  majority  of  those  present  (bdt 
not  less  than  two  Members  voting  In  the  af- 
firmative). 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  if  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person: 
provided,  hotDever,  that  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  may  by  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

R.  QUORint 

(1)  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence  in  full  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  two. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for 
other  meetings,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purposes  of  report- 
ing a  measure  and  closing  a  meeting  to  the 
public. 

I.  CALLING  AND  INTERROGATING  WITNESSES 

(1)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure    or    matter,    the    minority    party 
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Members  on  the  Committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  to  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  party  Members  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  select- 
ed by  the  minority  to  testify  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  subcommittee 
shalls  apply  the  five-minute  rule  in  the  In- 
terrogation of  witnesses  in  any  hearing  until 
such  time  as  each  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  who  so  desires  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  each  witness. 

(3)  Committee  Members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  t>een  recognized 
by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  questions  put  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  pertinent  to 
the  bill  or  other  subject  matter  before  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

(5)  Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  each  witness 
who  Is  to  appear  must  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee (in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimo- 
ny and  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

J.  INVESTIGATE  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(1)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee at  an  investigate  hearing  shall 
announce  in  an  opening  statement  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules  and 
this  clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purjxjse  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee may  punish  breaches  of  order 
and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics  on 
the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House 
for  contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  if  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person; 

(B)  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person. 

In  either  case  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall— 

(a)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness:  and 

(b)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such   person   to   subpoena   additional   wit- 

T1CSS6S 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5),  the  Chair  shall  receive  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  witnesses  may  submit  brief 


and  pertinent  sworn  statements  in  writing 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  The  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee. 

K.  REPORTING  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  the  Committee  unlen  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  Any  Committee  Member  at  a  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee  or  any  Member  of  the 
sutx^ommittee  involved  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

(3KA)  Each  Committee  report  shall  in- 
clude in  its  text  a  statement  of  the  reported 
legislation's  intent  or  purpose,  need,  the  re- 
sults of  motions  to  report.  Including  number 
of  yeas  and  nays,  a  five-year  cost  estimate, 
oversight  statement.  Inflationary  Impact 
statement,  any  statement  required  by  sec- 
tions 308(a)  and  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Administration  or  Departmental  posi- 
tion (if  any),  and  changes  In  existing  law,  in 
addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Chair  deems  necessary. 

(B)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Committee,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of 
Intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legnl 
holidays)  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  included  within,  and 
shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  filed  by  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter.  The  report  of  the  Committee  upon 
that  measure  shall  be  printed  in  a  single 
volume  which— 

1.  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minority, 
and  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

2.  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
308(a)  and  403  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  are  Included  as 
part  of  the  report.  This  subparagraph  does 
not  preclude— 

(a)  the  immediate  fUing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(b)  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of  any 
supplemental  report  upon  any  measure  or 
matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  Committee  upon  that 
measm-e  or  matter. 

(4KA)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measiire 
approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  a  written 


request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
transmit  Immediately  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 

L.  POWER  TO  Srr  AND  ACT  SUBPOENA  POWER 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  these  rules, 
the  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  subject  to  (2HA)  of  this  rule,  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  it  deems  necessary.  The  CHiair  of 
the  Committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  the  Chair,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(2KA)  A  subpoena  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  under  (1KB)  of 
this  rule  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation 
or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  full  Committee 
or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. When  authorizing  subpoenas,  the 
Committee  may  delegate  to  the  Committee 
Chair  the  resp>onsibUity  of  deciding  what 
materials  are  to  be  listed  in  the  subpoena 
and  the  names  of  the  individuals  or  officials 
to  be  subpoenaed. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  Committee  or  subcommittee  under 
(IXB)  of  this  rule  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

M.  BROADCASTING  OP  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee is  open  to  the  public,  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  may  permit,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  the  following  rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  Chair  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision CorresFKjndents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testl- 
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mony  and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made 
by  more  of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted 
by  the  Conunittee  or  subcommittee  Chair 
for  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
still  photography,  that  coverage  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  tne 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

If.  COMMrmX  STATTS 

(1)  Subcommittee  staffs:  From  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  Committee 
staff  pursuant  to  primary  and  additional  ex- 
pense resolutions  of  the  House: 

(A)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  subcom- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  Chair. 

(B)  The  ranking  minority  party  Member 
of  each  standing  subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  such  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty party  Member. 

(C)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  subcommittee  Chair  not  to 
exceed  (a)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
esUbllshed  in  2(C)  of  this  rule  or  (b>  the 
rate  paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  1(A)  of  this  rule. 

(D>  No  Member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB)  of  this 
rule. 


(E)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  Members  pursuant  to  1(A)  and 
KB)  of  this  rule  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  unless 
such  staff  positions  are  made  available  pur- 
suant to  a  primary  or  additional  expense 
resolution. 

(2)  Committee  staffs: 

(AMD  Subject  to  subparagraph  1(AK2)  of 
this  rule  and  paragraph  2(D)  of  this  rule, 
the  Committee  may  appoint,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  not  more  than  eight- 
een professional  staff  members.  Each  pro- 
fessional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Chair 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  Member  of 
such  Committee,  as  the  Committee  consid- 
ers advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
of  the  Committee  so  request,  not  more  than 
six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  party  Members,  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Committee  as  professional 
staff  members  from  among  the  number  au- 
thorized by  2(A)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  persons  so  selected 
whose  character  and  qualifications  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  If 
the  Committee  determines  that  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  any  person  so  se- 
lected are  unacceptable  to  the  Committee,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
may  select  other  persons  for  appointment 
by  the  Committee  to  the  professional  staff 
until  such  appointment  is  made.  Each  pro- 
fessional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee business  as  the  minority  party  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  consider  advisable. 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  the 
Committee— 

(a)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
age.  and  solely  on  the  t>asls  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

(b)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

(c)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  profeaslonal  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  terminated 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(BHl)  The  clerical  staff  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  twelve 
clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Chair,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
Member,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  as 
the  Committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  2(BM2)  and  2(D)  of  this  rule,  the  clerical 
staff  shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  sex.  or  age.  Except  as  provided  by 
2(BM2)  of  thU  rule,  the  clerical  staff  shaU 
handle  Committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  both  for  the  Committee  staff 
and  for  the  Chair  and  the  ranking  minority 
party  Member  on  matters  related  to  Com- 
mittee work. 

(3)  Subject  to  3(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
of  the  Committee  so  request,  four  persons 
may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mi- 
nority party  Members,  for  appointment  by 
the  Conunittee  to  positions  on  the  clerical 
staff  from  among  the  numt>er  of  clerks  au- 
thorized by  2(BM1)  of  this  rule.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint  to  those  positions  any 
person  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  Conunittee.  If  the  Committee  deter- 


mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selecteo  are  unacceptable 
to  the  Committee,  a  majority  of  the  minori- 
ty party  members  may  select  other  persons 
for  appointment  by  the  Committee  to  the 
position  involved  on  the  clerical  staff  until 
such  appointment  Is  made.  Each  clerk  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall 
handle  Committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  for  the  minority  pariy  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  for  any  members 
of  the  professional  staff  appointed  under 
2(A)(2)  of  this  rule  on  matters  related  to 
Committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  memt>ers 
of  the  full  Committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(C)  liach  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  the  Committee,  is  entitled  to  pay  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed  the  high- 
est rate  of  basic  pay.  as  In  effect  from  time 
to  time,  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule In  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  that  2  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  of  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  section  5315  of  Title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(D)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professioruU  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (A),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (B).  Is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment may  be  made,  the  Committee  never- 
theless shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  paragraph  (B),  as  applicable,  the  person 
selected  by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to 
the  Committee.  The  person  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  Committee,  and  shall  be 
[>aid  from  the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  designated)  occurs,  at  which 
time  that  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when 
seven  or  more  persons  have  been  so  appoint- 
ed who  are  eligible  to  fill  that  vacancy,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
shall  designate  which  of  those  persons  shall 
fill  that  vacancy. 

(E)  Elach  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  Members 
under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B>,  and  each  staff 
member  appointed  to  assist  minority  party 
Members  of  a  Committee  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his 
or  her  rate  of  pay.  the  assignment  to  him  or 
her  of  work  facilities,  and  the  accessibility 
to  him  or  her  of  committee  records. 

(F)  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  t>e 
construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  professional  or  clerical  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  pursuant  to  a 
request  under  either  of  such  paragraphs  by 
the  minority  party  Members  of  that  com- 
mittee If  six  or  more  professional  staff 
members  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers provided  for  in  paragraph  (AKl)  or 
paragraph  (BKl)  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  minori- 
ty party  Members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  the  minority  party  Members. 

(O)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (AK2) 
and  (B)(2).  the  Committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
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Committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  minority  party. 

O.  RETEKRAL  OP  BILLS,  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS  TO  SUBCOMIIITTEES 

(1)  All  the  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  Members  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
Committee.  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  a  Council  Act  Is  introduced  in 
the  House  during  the  first  15  legislative 
days  of  layover,  the  resolution  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subconunittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction.  If  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
introduced  during  the  last  15  days  of  con- 
gressional layover,  that  matter  shall  be  kept 
at  the  full  Committee  level  with  such  com- 
ments from  the  subcommittee  as  they  may 
wish  to  give. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  matter  simulta- 
neously to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  <»nsider- 
ation  in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  llmiUtions  in  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first)  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  Jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee. 

(3)  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  further  disposition.  In  order  to 
permit  the  full  Committee  to  take  timely 
action  on  special  resolutions,  a  subcommit- 
tee should  complete  action  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  approval  of  a  charter  amend- 
ment under  Section  303(b)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  not  later  then  15  calendar  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  35-day  period 
named  in  the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  subcom- 
mittee should  complete  action  within  12  cal- 
endar days  of  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  a  Council  Act 
relating  to  titles  22,  23  or  24  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  under  subsection  (c)(2)  of 
section  602  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

p.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

( 1 )  The  full  Conunittee  shall  determine  an 
appropriate  ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority 
Members  for  each  subcommittee  and  shall 
establish  the  number  of  subcommittees, 
shall  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  determine  the  size  of  each 
subcommittee. 

(2)  Additional  legislative  subcommittees 
may  be  esUblished  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  a  quorum  l)eing  present,  of  the  full 
Committee. 

(3)  Each  Member  shall  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  subcommittee  assignments  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

(4)  Bills  shall  be  assigned  to  subcommit- 
tees In  accordance  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  subcommittees. 

(5)  Any  Member  of  the  full  Committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  to  participate  but  shall  not 
have  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters 
before  the  subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is 
a  Member  of  such  subcommittee. 

(6)  Party  representation  on  each  subcom- 
mittee, including  ex-officio  members,  shall 
be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party 
than  the  ratio  for  the  full  Committee. 

«.  CENERAL  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBIUTXES 

The  Committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall   review   and  study,   on  a  continuing 


basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  respectively,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Federal  and 
District  agencies  and  entities  have  responsi- 
bilities in  or  for  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution thereof,  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  laws  and  the  programs  thereunder 
are  being  implemented  and  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
and  whether  such  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued, curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  respective- 
ly (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has 
been  Introduced  with  respect  thereto),  and 
shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake  future 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  or  8ul>- 
commlttee,  respectively.  Each  subcommittee 
is  required  to  conduct  oversight  In  the  area 
of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  full  Committee's  responsi- 
bilities under  Rule  X.  cl.  2.  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  esUbllshment  of  an 
oversight  subconunittee  shall  in  no  way 
limit  the  responsibility  of  the  subconunit- 
tees  with  legislative  Jurisdiction  from  carry- 
ing out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

R.  ADDmOHAL  FUNCTIONS 

(1)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  insure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  wiU  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  involved.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  Government  agency  in- 
cludes the  organizational  units  of  govern- 
ment  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule  XUl  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each 
continuing  program  within  its  jurisdiction 
for  which  appropriations  are  not  made  an- 
nually in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appro- 
priations therefore  would  be  made  annually. 

S.  POINTS  OP  ORDER 

No  point  of  order,  other  than  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  against 
the  hearings  or  business  procedures  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  sustained  unless  it  Is 
made  In  a  timely  fashion  (I)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  or  (2) 
at  the  time  such  point  of  order  first  occurs. 
Any  point  of  order  not  raised  in  a  timely 
manner  In  subcommittee  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained in  full  Committee. 

T.  NOTIC*  OP  MECTINOS  AND  AGENDA 

(1)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any  Com- 
mittees hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the 
commencement  of  the  hearing.  If  the  Com- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  l)egln  the  hearing  sooner.  It  shall  make 
the  aiuiouncement  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  Any  announcement  made  under  the 
subparagraph  shall  be  promptly  published 
in  the  Dally  Digest  and  given  to  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

(2)  The  agenda  for  all  Conunittee  meet- 
ings, setting  out  all  Items  of  business  to  be 


considered,  including  a  copy  of  any  measure 
or  a  summary  of  any  measure  and  of  any 
subcommittee  amendments,  shall  be  fur- 
nished each  Committee  Member  by  delivery 
to  his  or  her  office  at  least  two  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Legal 
Holidays)  l)efore  the  meeting.  This  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present,  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  No  bill  or  other  matter  shaU  be 
brought  up  for  hearing  or  other  consider- 
ation except  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair 
or  by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present;  provided,  that  any  Member 
(other  than  the  Chair)  making  the  motion 
for  consideration  under  this  rule  has  given  2 
days'  notice  In  writing  to  all  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

U.  AMENDING  COMMITTEE  RtTLES 

The  Committee  rules  may  not  be  amended 
unless  the  member  proposing  the  amend- 
ment gives  two  days'  notice  (excluding  Sat- 
urday, Sunday  and  Legal  Holidays)  in  writ- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  proposed  change  to  all 
Members. 

V.  OTHER  PWXXDURES  AND  RXCtaATIONS 

TTie  Chair  of  the  full  Committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Committee.* 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a),  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Cob- 
GRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  99th  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1985: 

I^uLES  OP  THE  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance AND  Urban  Appaibs  op  the  UJ3. 
House  op  Representatives,  99tb  Con- 
gress—1985-86 

rule  no,  1 — general  provisions 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committees  and  subconunittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or 
resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committee  and  subcommittees.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  conunittee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  nUe  XI.  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  Incur  expenses  (Including  travel 
expenses)  In  connection  herewith.  The 
ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  relevant  subcommittee  shall 
be  notified  in  advance  at  such  times  as  any 
committee  funds  are  expended  for  investiga- 
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tions    and    studies    involving    international 
travel. 

(c)  The  coRunittee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. Ail  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  t>e  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished Ln  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RtTLE  NO.  3— RXCULAR  AKD  SPICIAL  MErTINGS: 
OPEN  COmf  ITTKS  MKrTTNCS 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Ttiesday  of  each 
month  while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 
When  the  chairman  believes  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or 
resolution  before  the  full  committee  and 
that  there  is  no  other  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  a  regular  meeting,  he  will  give  each 
member  of  the  committee,  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  the  regular  meeting  as  the  cir- 
cumstances makes  practicable,  a  written 
notice  to  that  effect  and  no  committee 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  that  day. 

(b>  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  t>efore  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If.  within  3  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  such  meeting  will  be 
held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered: 
and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  In 
that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that  spe- 
cial meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  la  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

(fKl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 


tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  person  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  such  congression- 
al staff  and  such  departmental  representa- 
tives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be  present 
at  any  business  or  markup  session  which 
has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  open  committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  ail  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  subpara- 
graph (gKS)  of  Rule  7:  or  (B)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (gKS)  of  Rule  7.  The  Committee  or 
subcommittee  may,  by  the  same  procedures 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  vote  to  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

(g)  No  person  other  than  a  Member  of 
Congress,  conunittee  staff,  or  a  person  from 
a  Member's  staff  when  that  Member  has  an 
amendment  under  consideration,  may  walk 
in  or  t>e  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  of  the 
committee  unless  the  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  determines  otherwise. 

RULE  NO.  3— RCCOKIM  AHV  aOIXCALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  Inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
Inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  memt>ers  present,  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  t>e  demanded  by 
any  three  of  the  members  present  or.  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
member. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RUU  NO.  4— PROXICS 

(a)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  respect 


to  any  measure  may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless 
a  proxy  authorization  Is  given  in  writing  by 
the  member  desiring  to  cast  a  proxy,  which 
authorization  shall  assert  that  the  member 
is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  attsent 
due  to  personal  illness  and  is  thus  unable  to 
l)e  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  and  shall  t>e  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  l)e  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his/her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  the  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted 
on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted 
to  make  a  quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a 
quorum  is  present. 

<b)  Proxies  shall  be  In  the  following  form: 

Hon. , 

Home  of  Repretentative*. 
Wfuhington,  DC. 

Dear :  I  will  be  absent  on  official 

business/due  to  personal  Illness  and  thus 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
conunittee  or  subcommittee.  I  hereby  au- 
thorize you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in 

the    consideration    of    and    any 

amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto. 
The  official  business  that  necessitmtes  my 
absence  is . 


Member  of  Congress. 

Executed  this  the day  of .  19—  at 

the  time  of p.m./a.m. 

RDLs  NO.  s— powm  TO  srr  and  act,  susraiA 

POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized- 
CD  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  hearings:  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  issued 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
In  subparagraph  (b)(1).  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  chairman  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(bM  1 )  Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  any 
Investigation  or  activity,  or  any  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities,  described  in  (a) 
shall  t>e  issued  by  the  committee,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  or  upon 
the  committee's  Initiative,  and  any  such 
subpena  may  only  be  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  voting, 
a  majority  being  present.  The  power  to  au- 
thorize and  issue  subpenas  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  delegated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pursuant  to  such  lim- 
itations as  the  committee  may  prescribe. 
Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  conunittee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  Issued 
by  the  committee  under  this  subparagraph 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House. 

(c)  Each  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  may 
report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers 
for  travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees,  if 
hearings  are  held  in  cities  other  than  Wash- 
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ington.  D.C..  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  NO.  6— QOORDMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  sulx;om- 
mlttee  for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation: Provided,  that  the  numl>er  of 
meml)ers  constituting  a  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  any  action  other  than  the  report- 
ing of  a  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  one-third  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  and  any  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

>tn.C  NO.  7— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman.  In  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
at  least  one  week  before  the  commencement 
of  that  hearing  unless  that  committee  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommftt^.■e 
chairman  whichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  The  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  promptly  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
System  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  is  made. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  24 
hours  In  advance  of  his  appearance,  100 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  before  a  subcommittee,  and  175 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  If  the  ap- 
pearance is  before  the  committee,  and  the 
witness  may  be  required  to  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 
This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  appropriate 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  ranking  minority  member, 
when  it  is  deemed  by  said  Chairman  to  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. This  requirement  shall  not  be 
mandatory  if  a  witness  is  given  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  prior  to  a  hearing. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
l>ers  on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  meml)ers  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject 
matter  (Including  legislative  reports  and 
other  materials)  under  consideration  which 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  In  addition, 
upon  announcement  of  a  hearing  and  subse- 
quently as  they  are  received,  the  chairman 
shall  make  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  any  official  reports  from  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  such  matter. 

(e)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations  after  members  of  the 


subcommittee  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subconunlttee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  In  t>oth  the  full  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  t>e  initiated  by 
the  chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  and  all  other  members 
alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. In  recognizing  members  to  question 
witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  omnner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shaU 
apply  to  investigative  hearings:  i 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censtuv 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  it  shall— 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session: 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness:  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(5),  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  session  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  In  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  conunittee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photosUt  a 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session,  or  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RtTLB  NO.  ■— PRCXrEDtntES  POR  RXPORTINO  BUi.8 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(aMl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
Of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved  by   the  committee  shaU   be   filed 


within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  conunittee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  (^nunittee  shall  transmit  inune- 
dlately  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(bKl)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by 
the  committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  voting  against  the  motion  to  report,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting,  and  the  names  of  those  members 
absent,  shall  be  Included  In  the  conunittee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  t>een  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(bKl) 
of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  Identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied. If  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures: 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  an  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee: and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  reconunendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govenment  Operations  imder  clause 
4(cK2)  of  rule  x  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  Identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure, matter  or  any  report  or  submission  to 
\x  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g),  (h),  and 
(1)  of  clause  4  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  committee, 
any  member  of  the  committee  gives  notice 
of  intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views,  that  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) In  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  part 
of.  the  report  filed  by  the  commitee  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter.  No  report 
shall  be  filed  until  the  chairman  has  con- 
sulted with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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committee  from  which  the  legislation  ema- 
nated or  would  have  emanated.  T^e  report 
of  the  committee  upon  that  measure  or 
matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  t>ear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

<A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f )  If  hearings  have  l>een  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  In  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress:  or 

(2)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
become,  or  continue  to  be.  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  Govern- 
ment agency  includes  any  department, 
agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

nxnx  no.  •— ovkrsicrt  stTBCoiof  ittbx 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modification  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  established  In  coiiformity 
with  rule  15  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  which  have  responsibility  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 


duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subcommittee  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  subcommittees  from  car- 
rying out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  t>aBls  the 
Impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

RVLS  IfO.  10— RKVIKW  OP  COmUfriNC 
PROCRAMS:  BtTIXiR'  ACT  PKOViaiOItS 

(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  Ita  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  Involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  dauae  7(c)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  the  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdiction  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  \x  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefore  would  be 
made  annually. 

<c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  about 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  t>e  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  Is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

RTTLI  MO.  1 1— BROAOCASTIHO  OP  COIOUTm 
RXARINOB 

Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI.  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  chairman 


of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
determine,  in  the  chairman's  dis<;retion.  the 
number  of  television  and  still  cameras  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
coverage  of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  by  television,  radio,  or  still  photog- 
raphy shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  or  other  member  of 
the  committee  presiding  at  such  hearing  or 
other  proceeding  and.  for  good  cause,  may 
be  terminated  by  him/her. 

R17U  ifo.  1  a— coMM irm  aitd  suscoiof ittxc 

BTTOGETS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
shall,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  include  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
personnel  for  necessary  travel.  Investiga- 
tion, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  after  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty memt>ership.  the  chairman  shall  include 
amounts  budgeted  to  the  minority  members 
for  staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  minority,  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  members  and  staff,  and 
minority  office  expenses.  All  travel  expenses 
of  minority  members  and  staff  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  and 
budgeted. 

(bXl)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, in  consultation  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  in- 
clude funds  for  staff,  travel,  investigations, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shall  combine  the  pro- 
posals of  each  subcommittee  with  the  pre- 
liminary budget  of  the  full  committee  into  a 
consolidated  committee  budget,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval.  The  chairman  shall  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  by  the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee expenses  may  be  procured  by  one  or 
more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  The  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  any  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  may  initiate  neces- 
sary travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  14 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  con- 
solidated budget  as  approved  by  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  may  execute  necessary- 
vouchers  thereof. 

R0LS  IfO.  tS— COMMirrKS  AND  SUBCOMMrrm 
ST  ATP 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the 
budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
committee:  provided,  however,  that  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(f)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  memt>er  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority  pariy  meml)er. 

( 3 )  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  niaxlmum  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  the 
House  Rule  XI,  provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranking  minority 
member  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  majority 
party  staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subconunittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration determined  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  within  the 
budget  approved  for  the  subcommittee. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

RULE  NO.  14— TRAVEL  OP  MEMBERS  AND  STAPP 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  at  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetings,  conferences,  and 
investigations   which    involve   activities   or 


subject  matter  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  given  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  t>elng  made: 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  being  made: 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matters  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  whenever  minority  staff  is  in- 
volved, and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Such  prior  authorization  shall  be 
given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  applicable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth  those 
items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto  set- 
ting forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  authorized  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake  the 
travel  and  that  there  has  been  compliance 
where  applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(cKl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  sulx»mmittee. 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

<B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  wlU 
occur 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  Is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction involved:  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  RequesU  for  travel  outside  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  initiated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  (except  that  individ- 
uals may  submit  a  request  to  the  chairman 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  conference  or 
meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (members  and  staff  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 


ot>servation8   or   information   gained   as   a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

RITLE  NO.  is— NUMBER  AND  JtmiSDICTlON  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  sutx»m- 
mlttees  as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision.  Regulation 
and  Insurance:  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development:  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage:  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy; 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance. 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy:  Subcommittee 
on  General  Oversight  and  Investigations; 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilizations; 
and  Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
opment Institutions  and  Finance.  All  pro- 
posed legislation  and  other  matters  related 
to  the  sut>committees  listed  under  standing 
subcommittees  named  below  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  such  subcommittees  respectively. 
In  carrying  out  any  of  the  jurisdiction  speci- 
fided  in  the  following  paragraphs,  each  sub- 
committee, to  the  extent  it  deems  appropri- 
ate, may  examine  the  impact  of  any  aspect 
of  such  jurisdiction  on  employment. 

SubcovunitUe  on  Financial  iTutitutioTU 
Supervision,  Reffulation  and  Insurance 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regula- 
tion and  Insurance  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  supervi- 
sory or  regulatory  authority  in  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  insurance 
for.  financial  or  other  institutions,  the  es- 
tablishment of  interest  rate  ceUlngs  on  de- 
posits, and  all  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  System,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  together 
with  those  activities  and  operations  of  any 
other  agency  or  department  which  relate  to 
both  domestic  or  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Further,  jurisdiction  extends  to  and  in- 
cludes with  respect  to  financial  Institutions 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relat- 
ing to  and  arising  in  connection  with  the 
matters  of  chartering,  branching,  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  relating  to  housing  and 
mortgage  credit  (except  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration),  in- 
cluding mortgage  and  loan  insurance  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act:  FHA  mort- 
gage interest  rates:  rural  housing:  housing 
assistance  programs:  secondary  mortgage 
market  programs  and  all  other  activities  of 
FNMA.  GNMA,  and  FHLMC:  private  mort- 
gage insurance:  housing  construction  and 
design  standards;  housing-related  energy 
conservation:  housing  research  and  demon- 
stration programs:  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors; 
counseling  and  technical  assistance:  regula- 
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tlon  of  the  housing  industry  ( including  land- 
lord-tenant relations):  real  estate  lending 
powers  of  financial  institutions  (Including 
regulation  of  settlement  costs):  and  interest 
charges  for' members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  fur- 
ther extends  to  matters  relating  to  commu- 
nity development  and  community  platuiing. 
training  and  research,  including  community 
development  block  grants:  urban  renewal: 
model  cities:  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants: 
neighborhood  facilities  grants:  open  space 
land  and  urban  beautification  grants:  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants:  public  facilities 
loans:  national,  urban  or  community  devel- 
opment banks:  advance  acquisition  of  land 
programs:  new  communities  assistance  pro- 
grams: national  urban  growth  policies:  com- 
prehensive planning  (including  land  use  and 
area  wide  programs):  community  develop- 
ment training  and  fellowships:  and  urban 
research  and  technologies. 

Further,  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  flood  insurance  and  related  land 
use  controls,  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance,  crime  insurance,  and  regulation 
of  interstate  land  sales. 

Also,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
Includes  FHA  property  improvement  loans 
under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  structures:  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  which  can  be 
used  to  finance  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  historic  properties:  and  section  701 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  public 
bodies  which  can  be  used  to  finance  surveys 
of  historic  sites  and  structures. 

Subcommittee  on  CoiiaumxT  Affain  and 
Coinage 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  shall  include 
all  matters  relating  to  consumer  credit,  in- 
cluding those  matters  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  dealing  with  truth  In 
lending,  extortionate  credit  transactions,  re- 
strictions on  garnishments,  fair  credit  re- 
porting, equal  credit  opportunity,  debt  col- 
lection practices,  and  electronic  funds  trans- 
fers. The  jurisdiction  shall  further  include 
creditor  remedies  and  debtor  defense.  Fed- 
eral aspects  of  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code,  credit  and  debit  cards  and  the 
preemption  of  State  usury  laws. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  further  extend  to  matters  relating  to 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  services  and 
commodities,  the  rationing  of  consumer 
products,  and  hoarding. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mitte  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
coins,  coinage,  currency  and  medals,  includ- 
ing commemorative  coins  and  medals,  proof 
and  mint  sets  and  other  special  coins,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  gold  and  silver,  includ- 
ing coinage  thereof  (but  not  the  par  value 
of  gold),  gold  medals,  counterfeiting,  curren- 
cy denominations  and  design,  the  distribu- 
tion of  coins,  and  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Subcom.mittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy.  Including  the  effect  of 
such  policy  and  other  financial  actions  on 
interest  rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  domestic  and 
foreign  financial  institutions. 


Further,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  ex- 
tends to  all  private  foundations  and  charita- 
ble tnjsts. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance. Trade  and  Monetary  F^)llcy  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  relating  to 
International  trade.  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  extend  to  international  invest- 
ment policies  twth  as  they  relate  to  U.S.  in- 
vestments for  trade  purposes  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  investments  made  by 
all  foreign  entities  In  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  its  permanent  and  temporary  agen- 
cies, and  all  matters  related  thereto. 

Subcommittee  on  Oeneral  Ox)ertight  and 
Invettiifation* 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oeneral  Oversight 
and  Investigations  shall  assist  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  in  appraising  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  and  present  such  rec- 
ommendations as  deemed  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  subconimittee<s)  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  exercise 
continuing  oversight  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerning  any 
of  the  laws  the  subject  matter  of  which 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports, 
documents  and  data  pertinent  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  and  make  the  nec- 
essary recommendations  or  reports  thereon 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee<s)  of  the 
committee. 

F^lrther.  the  subcommittee  shall  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to  all 
matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all  sec- 
tors and  elements  within  the  economy,  all 
matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization, 
and  all  defense  production  matters  as  con- 
tained In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  and  ail  related  matters 
thereto. 

Sul>committee  on  International 
Development  Inttitution*  and  Finance 

The  jurlsidlction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institutions  and 
Finance  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
all  multilateral  development  lending  Institu- 
tions, including  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies  as  related  there- 
to: and  monetary  and  financial  develop- 
ments as  they  relate  to  the  activities  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  institutions. 

(b)  The  commmittee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  Committee. 

(c)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  shall  not 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  othe  full  committee  or  select 
committee  with  legislative  jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  provision  shall  not 


apply  to  a  member  serving  as  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee:  House 
Administration  Conunlttee:  Joint  Conunit- 
tees:  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Comjnit- 
tee:  or  House  Recording  Committee. 

BtTU  NO.  1  •—POWERS  AND  DtTTIBS  OP 
StTBCOMlflTTEZS 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  subconunlttee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
steps  or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  approved  by 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee  unless  such  measure,  as  ap- 
proved, has  been  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the 
meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  siispended 
by  the  committee  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by 
the  chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommit- 
tee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  Its  members." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  chairman  after  consul- 
tation with  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  appropriate  subcommittee  chairman, 
otherwise  directs:  Provided,  that  no  oill  re- 
ported by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee  unless  each 
member  has  been  ikrovlded  with  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  to  analyze  such 
bill,  together  with  a  comparison  with 
present  law  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  proposed  change,  and  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  Justification. 

(f)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  unless  such 
measure  has  been  made  available  to  all 
members  at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  appropriate 
ranking  minority  member. 


RULK  NO.   1  7— REPERRAL  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOltMITTEES 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  15  referred  to  or  Initi- 
ated by  the  full  conunlttee  shall  be  referred 
to  all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  3  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  conunlttee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittees  of  proper  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittees.  A  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  committee's  direct  consideration  or 
for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  Committee  reports  shall  he  filed  at 
such  time  as  the  committee  shall  determine 
with  reasonable  time  allowed  for  members 
to  file  supplemental,  individual,  dissenting 
or  other  views. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  Rule  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  15.  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  In  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  Jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  chairman  (from  the 
meml)ers  of  the  subcommittees  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  full  committee  thereon,  or  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate. 

RULE  NO.  18— SIZES  AND  PARTY  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONPERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  niunber  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittee  assignments:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  on  the  committee:  and  provided 
further,  that  the  majority  party  members 
may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  as- 
signments of  the  chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  minority  party 
members  may  limit  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittee assignments  of  ranking  minority 
party  members  in  order  to  equalize  commit- 
tee workloads. 

(b)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  major- 
ity/minority ratios  for  subcommittees: 

Sl-O&e  0-46-30  (Ft.  2) 


Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision.  Regulation  and  Insurance: 
Total— 30.  Majority— 18.  Minority— 12. 

Sut>committee  on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development:  Total— 39.  Majority— 23. 
Minority— 16. 

Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage:  Total— 12.  Majority— 7.  Minority— 
5. 

Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy:  Total— 14.  Majority— 8.  Minority— 6. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Finance. 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy:  Total— 19.  Ma- 
jority—11.  Minority— «. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
Investigations:  Total— 16.  Majority— 10.  Mi- 
nority—8. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization: 
Total— 23.  MaJority-14.  Minority— 9. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Develop- 
ment Institutions  and  Finance:  Total— 12. 
Majority— 7.  Minority— 5. 

(c)  The  full  committee  chairman,  or  a 
member  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee,  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  <1)  selected  by  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee 
in  a  manner  determined  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  in  a  manner  determined  by 
them.* 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ahsersoh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pawetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 19. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
cataract  surgery. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Stump,  immediately  following 
announcement  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boulter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brothill,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jetpords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mters  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoLEXAM  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, February  19. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boulter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  McCaitdless. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  H'TDE. 

Mr.  Rxn>D. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Saxtoji. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  GiLMAif . 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Broompield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  HAVtrKiNS. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 
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Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Anwunzio. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  two  mstances. 

Mr.  Oberstab. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Wyden. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  12  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Tuesday. 
February  19.  1985. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  11  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  12,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  February  19, 
1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  deferrals  and  rebvlsed  defer- 
rals submitted  by  the  President  on  February 
7,  1985  (H.  Doc.  99-14),  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
685  <H.  Doc.  99-26);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  salaries  paid  from  Federal  funds 
to  officers  and  employees  of  Federal  con- 
tract research  centers  which  exceeded  that 
for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2359  (93  SUt.  818):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

496.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  million,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96 
Stat.  1288):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

497.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  sale  or  transfer  of 
defense  articles  in  excess  of  $50  million 
from  inventories  or  regular  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  Egypt  (Transmittal 
No.  85-15).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96 
Stat.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

498.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  133(c)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Civil  Rights  Division,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-321.  section 
707  (90  SUt.  255;  94  SUt.  174);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

500.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
Chesapeake  St,  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  C&P 
Telephone  Co.'s  statements  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  pursuant  to  33  SUt.  375:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  final  regulations  in 
connection  with  administration  of  education 
programs,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
431(dHl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  SUt.  2231:  95 
SUt.  453):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

502.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Eklucation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  International  Research  and  Studies 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  at  $86  million,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $50  million, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776<b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

505.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  revision  to  a  system  of 
records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982  covering 
title  II  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1984,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cH3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  a  report  on  enforce- 
ment of  vehicle  weight  llmlUtlons  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-599.  section  123:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlu  and  TransporUtion. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  budget  estimates  and  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-573,  section  27(kKl);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  biennial  report 
on  research  and  monitoring  of  the  strato- 
sphere, pursuant  to  CAA.  section  154(a)  (91 
SUt.  728);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

510.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreemenU  pursuant  to  Public  t«w  95-525: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  that  transpor- 
Ution  provided  by  an  airline  to  parenU  of 
its  employees  shall  be  tax  free;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  esUbltsh  a  commission 
to  review  Federal  retirement  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

KZNNELLY): 

H.R.  1019.  A  bUl  to  authorize  reduced 
postal  rates  during  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  for  parcels  of  food,  medicine,  or  cloth- 
ing sent  to  Poland  or  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PaNETTA: 

H.R.  1020.  A  bUl  to  expand  and  Improve 
benefits  for  active  duty  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Baoram,  and  Mr. 
Nelsoh  of  Florida): 

H.R.  1031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  a 
program  for  the  waiver  of  the  visa  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  nonimmigrant  tourists 
from  certain  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 

H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  the 
imporUtion  of  tobacco  which  has  been 
grown  or  processed  using  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals  whose  use  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  this  country  for  health  reasons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frahk): 

H.R.  1023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  to  persons 
under  legal  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  STin>D8): 

H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  improve  con- 
sumer information  and  fuel  efficiency  with 
respect  to  passenger  automobiles,  light 
trucks,  and  tires,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on 
noncomplylng  manufacturers  (in  lieu  of  the 
penalty),  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.R.  1025.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  during  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  esUblUh  a  laboratory 
for  research  on  the  effecU  of  the  loss  of 
wintering  habiut  of  migratory  waterfowl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchsint  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 

H.R.  1027.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
and  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1028.  A  bill  to  promote  and  encour- 
age management  of  priority  interjurisdic- 
tional fishery  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
M(X}RHEad,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Ritteh.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,   Mr.    Young   of   Alaska,   Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Blilty,  Mr.  Whlttaker. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,    Mr.    Skker,    and    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana): 
H.R.   1029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standardized  plant  de- 
signs and  improve  the  nuclear  licensing  and 
regulatory  process;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,    Mr.    Early,    Mr.    Frank, 
Mr.    Boehlert,    Mr.    Jeftoros,    Mr. 
Mavroules,     Mr.     Gejdenson,     Mr. 
Morrison     of     Connecticut,     Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr. 
Studds): 
H.R.  1030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  <nean  Air 
Act  to  control  cerUin  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ides and  nitrogen  oxides  to  reduce  acid  dep- 
osition, and  for  other  purjjoses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  Med- 
icaid coverage  of  acupuncturists'  services:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1032.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  with  re- 
spect to  acupuncture  treatment  in  SUtes 
which  license  or  certify  individuals  who  fur- 
nish such  treatment:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Loefpler): 
H.R.  1033.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 
tion of  certain  products  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Light- 
FOOT,  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Be- 
reuter): 
H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   to   make   production   loans 
through  1987,  and  to  guarantee  production 
loans  made  in  1985,  to  certain  eligible  pro- 
ducers: to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  DakoU,   Mr.  Guckman,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,      Mr.      Stanceland,      Mr. 
Thomas  of  CSeorgia,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  and  Mr.  Stallings): 
H.R.    1035.   A  bill   to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  farmers  and  ranchers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.    Boehlert,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.      Levine     of     California,     Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Minfta,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,  Mr.   Owens,   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  ■Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Livermore 
National    Laboratory"    facilities    at    Liver- 
more,  CA,  to  the  "Livermore  National  Labo- 
ratory"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
authority  to  any  person  operating  an  air- 
port certificated  under  this  section  to  take 
cerUin  actions  to  limit  excessive  aircraft 
noise  impact  on  persons  living  or  working 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  such  airport;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

By  Mr.  IX5WNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Foley,   Mr.   Waxman, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Swift,    Mr.    Pickix.    and    Mr. 
Plorio): 
H.R.  1038.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  aquifers  which  are  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  drinking  water  for  public  water 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  esUblish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Knoxville.  TN;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  funda- 
mental tax  reform  which  will  increase  the 
fairness  and  simplicity  of  the  Federal  tax 
laws  and  promote  economic  growth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bdr.  SCHULZE; 
H.R.   1041.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  by  imposing  temporary  surtaxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jerser 
H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  2412 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  order  to 
make  certain  uniU  of  local  government  eli- 
gible parties  for  awards  of  expenses  of  cer- 
tain agency  and  court  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  1044.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  delimiting 
date  for  the  Vietnam-era  OI  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  1045.  A  biU  to  amend  the  definlUon 
of  an  affiliated  group  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Encusk,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  RoEMKR,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mrs. 
SMrrn  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Sin ar.  and 
Mr.  WHrTTAXKR): 
H.R.  1046.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Central  IntersUte  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact;  JoinUy, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  1047.  A  biU  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Robert  A  Taft  Institute  AssUt- 
ance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
mall  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avll  Service. 
By  Mr.  HENDON: 
H.R.  1049.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  guaranteed  benefits 
to  each  individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  Insurance  benefit  under  such  title  or 
who  is  62  years  of  age  and  entitled  to  any 
other  benefit  under  such  title,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wise,   Mr.   Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Applcgate. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Boniob  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kildeb,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Fti- 
GHAN,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Annunzio, 
Mr.    Rahall,    B4r.    Oberstar,    Bdr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
CoNTXRS,   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Pricx. 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Walgren): 
H.R.  1050.  A  bUl  to  restrict  temporarily 
the  quantity  of  imported   motor  vehicles 
that  may  be  introduced  into  IntersUte  com- 
merce for  sale  at  retail  in  order  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  existing  and  threatened  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  employ- 
ees and  suppliers;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  E^nergy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  7119  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
binding  arbitration  In  disputes  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  labor  organiza- 
tions representing  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  certain  circumstances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  1052.  A  biU  to  make  "America,  the 
Beautiful"  the  national  anthem  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America;  to  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 

H.R.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  24 
cents  per  pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  the  revenues 
from  the  additional  tax  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  revenues  from  the  additional 
tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal Insurance  trust  fund  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  T.gAm  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  1055.  A  bUl  entitled:  The   "American 
Arts  Gold  Medallion  Amendmente  of  1985;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  the  deduc- 
tion for  retirement  savings  to  be  comput«d 
for  married  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xie  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
zero  bracket  amount  for  heads  of  house- 
holds shall  be  the  same  as  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  Joint  returns  and  surviving 
spouses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1058.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  providing  for  salary  adjustments  for 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  provide  that 
legislation  increasing  Member's  compensa- 
tion. Federal  income  tax  benefits,  or  llmlU- 
tlons on  outside  earnings  Is  considered  sepa- 
rately from  other  legislation,  is  adopted 
only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does  not  take 
effect  until  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
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ing  the  Congress  in  which  approved:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LOWER Y  of  California  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Lacomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  LCATH  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  administrative 
release  of  highway  funds  if  Congress  does 
not  approve  the  interstate  cost  estimate  and 
the  interstate  substitute  cost  estimate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 
H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  extend  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  motor  vehicles  from 
Japan:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN 
H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion   and    Nationality    Act    to    revise    and 
reform  the  immigration  laws:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   McCANDLESS   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Lkwis 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Roybal): 
H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service   Act   of    1973   to   permit 
foster  grandparent  services  to  be  provided 
to    mentally    retarded    individuals    without 
regard  to  the  age  of  such  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Roberts): 
H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
applicable  to  the   production   of   the    1986 
through  1991  crops  of  wheat:  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture   to  carry   out  an 
export  incentive  program  for  such  crops: 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MAVROULES   (for    himself, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Torriceu.1,  Mr. 
AoDABBO.  Mr.  Lelano.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,   Mr.    Boland.   Mrs.   Schneider, 
Mr.     MoAKLEY.     Mr.     Prank,     Mr. 
Hayes,  and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  economic  stabilization  and  local  commu- 
nity development  in  areas  affected  by  de- 
fense base  closures  and  the  termination  of 
major  defense  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  provide  that  interest 
free  or  below  market  rate  loans  made  before 
February  23,  1984  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
taxable  gift  prior  to  such  date  under  chap- 
ter 12  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MOODY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kostmayer,      Mr..     Weaver,      Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Dymally,  and 
Mr.  Deixdms): 
H.R.    1068.    A    bill    to    designate    certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 


CoRunittees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  protect  patent  owners 
from  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a  U.S.  patent- 
ed process:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   NEAL  (for   himseU,   Mr.   8t 
Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  LtnTDiNK,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut,   Ms.     Kaptdr,    Mr.    May- 
Rotn.ES,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Jsr- 
POROS,    Mr.    VOLKMER,    Mr.    Fascell. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Conykrs,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Ackerman,    and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.    1070.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Solar 
Energy  and  E^nergy  Conservation  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  through   fiscal 
year  1991  and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  builders  of  highly  energy  efficient  build- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  1071.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  Director  of  the  Folger  Theatre: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Clincbr,    Mr.    Stark,    Ms.    Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Boerlert): 
H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  provide  a  consolidated 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  shall  replace  the  current 
extended  compensation  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

VOCANOVICH): 

H.R.  1073.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  comprehensive  project  for  flood  control 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  NV:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Feighan): 

H.R.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  modify  the  notification  requirements 
applicable  to  mergers  and  tender  offers:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1075.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  a  presumption  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  certain  acquisitions  on 
competition:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUltary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  exempt  from  registra- 
tion under  that  act  persons  who  are  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  in 
any  form:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  pay- 
ment may  be  nnade  for  emergency  Inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  outside  the 
United  States  to  an  individual  whose  princi- 
pal place  of  residence  is  within  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  ben- 
efit reductions  required  where  an  individual 
receiving  disability  Insurance  benefits  is  also 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  shall  be 
applied  to  such  individual's  own  benefit 
before  being  applied  to  the  benefits  of  his  or 


her  dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,   Mr.   Bkrman,   Mr.   Biaggi.   Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio.   Mr.   Frank.   Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.    Green,    Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Morrison 
of   Connecticut,    Mr.    Murphy.   Mr. 
Reid,   Mr.   ScHUMER.   Mr.   Smith  of 
Florida.   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Waxman, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wolfe): 
H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  identify,  designate,  preserve,  and  protect 
cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic  build- 
ings which  are  located  abroad  and  which  are 
associated  with  the  foreign  heritage  of  U.S. 
citizens:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STANOELAND: 
H.R.  1080.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
Canada  creating  a  joint  commission  to  over- 
see water  policy  on  lakes  bordering  Canada 
and  Minnesota:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Matsui); 
H.R.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
special  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  conduct  of  programs  de- 
signed to  help  pregnant  individuals  and 
mothers  of  young  children  achieve  self-suf- 
ficiency: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  intelligence  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Intelligence  (Permanent);  the  Judiciary: 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  Ways 
and  Means;  Foreign  Affairs;  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service:  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  improve 
procedures  for  the  implementation  of  com- 
pacts providing  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  disposal  facilities  for 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  and  for  other 
puipoees:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  30,  1890,  to  provide  for  a  quarantine 
of  swine  and  swine  products  imported  from 
Canada  so  long  as  Canada  quarantines 
swine  imported  from  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties  on  swine  and  pork 
products  of  Canadian  origin  in  order  to 
offset  competitive  advantages  resulting 
from  any  Government  subsidy  that  may  \ie 
provided  to  Canadian  swine  producers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meains. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  1086.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  154  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
national  maximum  speed  limit,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  States  should  establish  maxi- 
mum speed  limits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.    1087.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  establish  an  optional 
block  grant  program  for  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Craig.   Mr.   Anthony.   Mr.   Alexan- 
der, Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.    Dickinson,   Mr.   Jenkins,   Mr. 

Jones     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 

KiLDEE.  Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Robinson.    Mr. 

SwiPT,     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 

Wilson); 
H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  Impose  quantitative 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  Canadian 
softwood  for  a  5-year  period,  to  require  an 
investigation,  report  and  recommendations 
on  the  management  of  the  National  Forest 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Agri- 
culture, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  3  percent 
to  1  percent  the  amount  of  cost-of-living  in- 
crease necessary  to  trigger  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments under  such  title:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.     Biaggi.     Mr.     Bereuter.     Mr. 
Hughes,       Mr.       Ackerman,       Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.     Stokes,     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington): 
H.R.  1090.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 
require  the  establishment  of  an  education 
component  in  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment programs  under  that  part:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalwr. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper); 
H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XI, 
XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  civil  monetary  and  criminal 
penalties  for  an  individual  who  has  made  a 
material  misrepresentation  in  order  to  be  li- 
censed as  a  physician  and  for  whose  services 
payments  are  made  under  the  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  programs:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.    1092.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
LowRY    of    Washington,    and    Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington): 
H.R.    1093.   A  bill   to   give   effect  to  the 
treaty    between    the    Government    of    the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  concerning  Pacific  salmon, 
signed  at  Ottawa,  January  28,  1985:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Coelho, 


Mrs.    Collins,    Mr.    Combest,    Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Dardeh,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Edward:    of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emer- 
son,   Mr.    English,    Mr.    Evans    of 
Iowa,    Mr.    Evans    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 
Grotberg,     Mr.     GuNDERSON.     Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.     Horton,     Mr.     Hubbard.     Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jetpords, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Kapttw.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.   LiGHTPOOT,   Mr.   Loeppler.   Mr. 
LUNDINE,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Martin 
of   New   York,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
Matsui.      Mr.      Montgomery,      Mr. 
MtntPHY,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.     Panetta.     Mr.     Pursell,     Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Richard- 
son,   Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Rob,    Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Stangeland.  !i4r. 
Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,   Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.    Valentine.    Mr.    Vento.    Mr. 
VOLKMER,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
WOLP.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yatron.  and 
Mr.  Yoinfc  of  Missouri): 
H  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March   20,    1985.   as    "National  Agriculture 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  BCr.  GA'YDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
the  President  to  veto  or  reduce  individual 
Items  In  appropriations  bills:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing abortion,  except  In  cases  of  rape.  Incest, 
or  life  endangerment:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
HJ.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster  Grandpar- 
enU  Month":   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Manton. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Lunoren,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Laoomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Bevill,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 


Garcia,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Guarini. 

and  Mr.  McGrath): 
H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site 
In  Constitution  Gardens;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DixoN.  and  Mrs.  Holt): 
H  J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  22  through  June  28  in 
each  year  as  "National  Friendship  Week "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  B4r.  PANETTA: 
HJ.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  10  through  16. 
1985.  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
HJ.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize "National  Shut-in  Day  ":  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Contk, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr. 
B4ATSOI,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Ms. 
Kaptttr.   Mr.   Fowler.   Mrs.   Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Pasha yan): 
HJ.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  12,  1985.  through  May  18, 
1985,  as  "Senior  Center  Week  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

HJ.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  21.  1985.  through  April  27. 
1985.  as  "National  DES  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Gejdenson); 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  implementation  of  the  Internation- 
al Whaling  Commission  moratorium  on 
commercial  whallnr,  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Schaeper.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Loeppler, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Cheney): 

H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  exports  of  beef  and  veal  to 
Canada:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Barnes.  B4r. 
Gejdenson.  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis): 
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H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  establishment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Cyprus  cooperative  development 
fund  in  an  effort  to  foster  improved  inter- 
communal  relations  on  Cyprus  that  would 
support  U.N.  peace  Initiatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OIUtlAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fasczll.  and  Mr.  BROOMriELOi : 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
couraging private  sector  involvement  In  the 
worldwide  effort  to  alleviate  hunger:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Amherst  College  should 
reconsider  their  decision  of  January  14. 
1985,  to  cease  operations  of  the  Folger  The- 
atre on  June  30.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  > 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.    Res.   52.    Resolution   to   conditionally 
seat  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  as  the  Represent- 
ative from  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District:    considered    and    referred    to    the 
I  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  53.  Resolution  electing  Represent- 
!  ative  Gradlson  of  Ohio  and  Representative 
,  Moore  of  Louisiana  to  the  Committee  on 
.  the  Budget:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ANNITNZIO: 
H.  Res.  54.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  Information 
Sjrstems  in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BLAGGI  (for  himself  and  Bfs. 
Snows): 
H.  Res.  55.  Resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
efforts  to  reduce  the  availability  of  legal 
services  provided  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
PffP&tion  to  older  Individuals:  to  the  Com- 
oUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   OORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Siuander.  Mr.  DwYm 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.   McGrath.  Mr. 
Amnmzio.   Mr.   Yotnto  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Peigham.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  and  Mr.  Bttrton    of  Indiana): 
H.  Res.  56.  Resolution  concerning  observ- 
ance by  the  Government  of  Romania  of  the 
human  rights  of  Hungarians  in  Transylva- 
nia, especially  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.  Res.  57.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  Ist 
session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.   1094.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Elga 
BouiUiant-Linet:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Itf r  PAJ^ETTAr 
H.R.  1095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Inc.:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
7.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  rel- 
ative to  urtMui  mass  transportation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3;  Mr.  Brtant.  Mr.  ToMticnxi,  Mr. 
CoixMAN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
FoLBY.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr  Kindness.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Penny,  Mi. 
Moody.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  B^Tsni.  Mr.  Lukxn.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Hoyeii.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kiloeb,  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  CoELRo.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Ms.  Kaptdr.  Mr.  Oun.  Mr.  Herman.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Darden.  Mx.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Fascxll.  Mr. 
Ht»BARii.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Whttlkt,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Hotto. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr  Hepner.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Grecc.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Richardson,  Mi.  Dutol,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Pdqua,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.  Mrazex,  and  Mr.  Ackrrman. 

H.R.  4:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  13:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  KCr. 
Boerlert.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mi.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
DtnicAN.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Grotberg.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mi.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mrs.  Rouxema.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Schaeper.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Swirr,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  21:  Mrs.  BtniTOH  of  California,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Acxerman.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mi.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Dttrbin. 

H.R.  28:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
HT7GRES,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

H.R.  33:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  38:  Mr.  Emerbon.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Watkins.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Grotberg. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Contb. 
Ms.  Fiedler,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 


H.R.  43:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr. 

SiXORSKI. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
AsPiN.  Mr.  PoRSELL.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  STxmp,  Mr.  Callahan,  and 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr 
Lkath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr 
McDaoe.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  BIav 
ROULES.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rich 
ARDaoN.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Schaeper.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mi.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
WORTLEY.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Sil- 
jander.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  99:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Ii4r. 
FusTER.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  113:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr  Fuqua.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCollitm,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.R.  114:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Nowak. 
and  Mr.  Trapicant. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Leland.  IiCr.  Frank.  Mi. 
Faitntroy.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr, 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Addabo.  Mr. 
Dellctms.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Stokes.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Fog- 
LiETTA.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr. 

KOLTZR. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  436:  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  445:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Schae- 
per. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  507:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Bennett,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
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Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  531:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Sil- 
JANDER.  Mr.  DioGuARDi.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALOO,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Boland.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  588:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  DeWine. 
and  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.  589:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  605:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Mikul- 
ski. Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Schaeper.  Mr. 
Trapicant.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  606:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Tauke.  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  633:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.R.  665:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Wilson,   Mr.   Wyden,   Mr.   Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Dellums.    Mr.    Dornan   of   California,   Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois.   Mr.    Durbin.    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mrs. 
Boxer.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da.   Mr.    Waxman.    Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr. 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Green. 
H.R.  691:  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Parris. 
H.R.   700:   Mr.   AuCoin.   Mr.   Aspin.   Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.    BiAGGi,    Mr.    Boland.    Mr.    Bonior   of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  DakoU.  Mr.  DtniBiN.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON.    Mr.    Gephardt.    Mr.    Oilman.    Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Ouarini.   Mr.   Horton.   Mr.   Howard.   Mr. 
HoYER.     Mr.     Hughes.     Mr.     Jacobs.     Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Mrazek,   Mr.   Nowak,   Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka, Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 


Udall.  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Walgren.   Mr.   Waxman.   Mr.   Weaver.  Mr. 

Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wolpe.  

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Schaeper. 
H.R  773:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
LOEPPLER.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 
H.R.  774:  Mr.  Garcia. 
H.R.  825:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Ms. 
Oakar.    Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr.    Udall,    Mr. 
LuJAN.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bevill.  and 
Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
MiTRTHA.  Mr.  OxLEY,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mi. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  890:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  RODWO.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lcland,  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Carney.  Mi.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  B4anton.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mi.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Blagci,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Corey  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Buley,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mi.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Gregc,  Mr.  Dannkmkyer.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mi.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Swindall.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mi. 
Biagci.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  DioOuardi,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Eroreich,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Swindall.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Earlt,  Mr.  Stokis,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Yotnto  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Oallo, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gradi- 
son, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cough- 
lin, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  PtnuxLL,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  CalfomU,  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Sil- 
jANDER,    Mr.    Miller    of    Califomla,    Mr. 


Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Ma. 
MiKtJLSKi.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mi. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Olin.  B4r.  Fazio,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Loeppler.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  LiGHTPOOT.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Wea  er,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mi.  Livingston. 

HJ.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Blaz.  1^.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Daschle.  B«r.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  B4r.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mi. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Trapicant.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri. 

HJ.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  B4r. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski, Mr.  MoLiNAHi,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mi.  Moakley.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Synar, 
and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Early.  Mi.  Pish.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Trapi- 
cant. Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Pn- 
GHAN.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Horton.  B4r.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
YotmG  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mi. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Wright. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Hnxis.  and  Mr. 
Oallo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Lightpoot. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan, Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Borski,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H  Res.  20:  Mr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Yottng  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Neal.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.    Evans    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
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Dicks.  Mr.  Mitrtha.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Foley 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Woltk.  Mr.  Slattsrt.  Mr 
Crockett.  Mr.  jEifKiNS,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr, 
Sdmia.  Mr.  DuRBiit.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs.  Kem 
ITEIXY.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  KiLOEE.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Gdar 
iifi.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip 
pi.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Moaklky.  Mr.  CouR 
TSR.  Mr.  BoRSXi.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Schumxr. 
Mr.  MiixER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 


Jersey.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  BiAGci.  and  Mr.  Rosso. 

H.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Dsixints. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Encush.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Dwycr  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Res.  24:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Bili- 


raxis.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Srumway. 

H.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Boeklert,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Aooarbo.  Mr.  Clincer,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Hettel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coelro.  and  Mr. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  GEORGIA 
AT  200 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Geor- 
gia General  Assembly  meeting  in  the 
southern  port  city  of  Savannah,  took 
the  first  step  in  establishing  public- 
sponsored  higher  education  In  Amer- 
ica. On  that  day  in  1785.  Georgia 
became  the  first  of  the  growing  United 
States  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  univer- 
sity supported  by  the  State.  This  deci- 
sion by  Georgia  legislators  set  a  prece- 
dent whereby  States  would  provide  for 
the  higher  education  of  their  citizens. 
On  January  27  of  this  year,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  celebrated  its  200th 
birthday.  Since  the  day  in  1801  when 
10  of  the  university's  first  students 
earned  bachelor  of  arts  degrees,  the 
University  of  Georgia  has  grown  to  be 
a  major  teaching,  research  and  service 
institution.  Covering  some  42,000 
acres,  this  fine  institution  serves  over 
25,000  students  with  Its  13  colleges  and 
1,800  faculty  members.  In  addition, 
off-campus  centers  and  experiment 
stations  carry  the  university's  Influ- 
ence through  the  entire  structure  of 
education  in  Georgia  by  leading  the 
pace  of  achievement  and  creating  a  cli- 
mate of  intellectual  and  cultural  devel- 
opment for  all  units  of  the  State's  uni- 
versity system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  attest  to  the  qual- 
ity of  this  Institution  from  the  many 
years  I  spent  there  as  a  student.  I 
earned  my  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1965.  I 
continued  my  education  there  and  re- 
ceived my  juris  doctorate  from  the 
university's  school  of  law  In  1967.  In 
1966,  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
president  of  the  student  body.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  realized  the  Impor- 
tance In  my  life  of  the  quality  educa- 
tion this  fine  university  afforded  me. 

The  following  is  an  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  University  of  Geor- 
gia graduate,  Jasper  Dorsey.  "The 
University  of  Georgia  at  200"  ap- 
peared In  the  January  1985  edition  of 
Delta  Airlines'  Sky  magazine,  of  which 
he  Is  a  contributing  editor.  Mr.  Dorsey 
spent  some  15  years  working  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph.  Now  retired  as  vice 
president  of  Georgia  operations  from 


Southern  Bell,  Mr.  Dorsey  lives  in  At- 
lanta. GA.  He  Is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  University  of  Georgia's 
most  loyal  and  dedicated  alumni.  Mr. 
Dorsey  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  Is  a  member  of  the 
Sphinx  Honor  Society,  the  highest 
honor  any  student  or  alumnus  can 
obtain.  His  numerous  civic  and  chari- 
table activities  are  legend.  His  article 
on  the  University  of  Georgia's  bicen- 
tennial celebration  emphasizes  the  Im- 
portance of  this  annlverslty  not  only 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  but  to  the 
concept  of  public-sponsored  education 
in  America  as  we  know  It  today. 
The  tJNivERSiTY  or  Georgia  at  200 
(By  Jasper  Dorsey) 

January  27.  1985.  marks  the  200th  birth- 
day of  the  University  of  Georgia.  On  that 
day  in  1785.  Georgia's  General  Assembly  in 
Savannah  approved  a  charter  for  the  first 
state  institution  of  higher  learning  In  the 
fledgling  United  States. 

But  this  bicentennial  celebrates  more 
than  Just  a  200th  birthday.  It  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  public-spon- 
sored higher  education  in  America,  one  of 
the  nation's  greatest  innovations  and  most 
significant  ideas.  It  commemorates  a  revolu- 
tion in  higher  education:  before  this,  the 
few  colleges  that  existed  were  church 
schools. 

The  success  of  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  been  a  major  factor  in  making 
the  American  educational  system  the  envy 
of  the  world.  There  are  currently  about 
1.500  state  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
U.S..  and  all  have  followed  Georgia's  exam- 
ple. 

For  Georgia's  leaders  to  start  a  state  uni- 
versity was  an  incredible  event,  considering 
the  state  had  a  population  of  less  than 
80,000  and  was  the  weakest,  youngest,  and 
least  populous  of  the  13  states  at  the  time. 
The  Colony  had  been  founded  only  in  1733. 
Moreover,  nine-tenths  of  the  state  was  con- 
trolled by  Indians. 

The  real  founding  might  logically  go  back 
a  year  earlier  to  February  25,  1784,  when 
the  Georgia  legislature  appointed  eight 
trustees  and  granted  40,000  acres  of  land  In 
Washington  and  Franklin  counties  to  endow 
a  "college  or  seminary  of  learning." 

Even  more  remarkable  was  that  it  hap- 
pened only  five  months  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  granted  the  U.S.  Independence. 
When  peace  came,  the  economy  was  in 
shambles.  Remember,  too,  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  still  governed  the  infant 
nation,  there  was  yet  to  be  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  George  Washington  was 
elected  President  several  years  later. 

The  answer  to  why  It  happended  is  fasci- 
nating. Before  and  after  the  revolution, 
there  had  been  a  sizeable  migration  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Connecticut  Into  the  state.  Among 
the  new  residents  were  individuals  of  excep- 
tional ability,  education,  and  leadership  who 
saw  north  and  middle  Georgia  as  areas  of 
great  opportunity.  The  1790  census  showed 


nearly  half  of  Georgia's  82,000  population 
lived  In  the  northeast  section  of  the  state. 

One  of  these  exceptional  men  was  Abra- 
ham Baldwin,  who  came  to  help  start  a  col- 
lege by  invitation  of  Governor  Lyman  Hall, 
a  Yale  graduate.  Baldwin,  bom  in  1754, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1772,  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1775. 
He  taught  at  Yale,  and  subsequently  took  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  Revolutionary  Albny.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  at  war's  end.  he  ttune  to 
Georgia  at  age  31.  Baldwin  was  choseh  from 
Wilkes  County  as  one  of  the  eight  trustees 
of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  University  In 

1784.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 

1785.  then  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
also  helped  draft  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
then  served  In  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate. 

The  University  of  Georgia's  Charter, 
drafted  by  Baldwin,  was  adopted  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1785.  Two  governing  bodies  were  es- 
tablished: a  Board  of  Visitors  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Together,  they  were  called  the 
"Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of 
Georgia."  The  Visitors  were  the  Governor, 
Superior  Court  Judges,  and  the  State  Sena- 
tors; the  Trustees  were  composed  of  the  old 
Board  of  Landlords,  with  six  new  members. 

The  concept  included  aU  elementary 
schools,  with  the  University  at  the  top.  All 
schools  receiving  state  aid  were  part  of  the 
university.  No  person  was  to  be  excluded  be- 
cause of  religious  denomination.  It  produced 
an  overall  plan  of  education  free  of  sectari- 
an or  religious  control.  This  was  unique. 

The  preamble  of  Baldwin's  Charter  gives 
eloquent  reasons  why  the  state  needed  a 
college: 

"As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of 
free  governments  that  civil  Order  should  be 
the  Result  of  choice  and  not  necessity,  and 
the  common  wishes  of  the  F'eople  become 
the  Laws  of  the  Land,  their  public  prosperi- 
ty and  even  existence  very  much  depends 
upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals 
of  their  Citizens.  When  the  Minds  of  people 
in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprin- 
cipled and  their  Conduct  disorderly,  a  free 
government  will  be  attended  with  greater 
Confusions  and  with  EMls  more  horrid  than 
the  wild,  uncultivated  SUte  of  Nature.  It 
can  only  be  happy  where  the  public  princi- 
ples and  Opinions  are  properly  directed  and 
the  Manners  regulated.  This  is  an  influence 
beyond  the  Stretch  of  Laws  and  punish- 
ments and  can  be  claimed  only  by  Religion 
and  Education.  I  should  therefore  be  among 
the  first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to 
the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality, and  early  to  place  the  youth  under 
the  forming  hand  of  Society  that  by  Instruc- 
tion they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of 
Virtue  and  good  Order. " 

To  put  it  simply,  they  believed  a  stable,  ef- 
fective government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  could  only  be 
maintained  if  those  people  were  educated.  It 
was  a  revolutionary  idea,  indeed.  It  was  also 
leadership  at  its  b^t. 

The  war's  devastation  had  so  impover- 
ished Georgia  that  the  land  could  not  be 
sold  to  raise  funds.  There  was  wrangling, 
too,  over  the  proper  site  for  the  school. 

A  high  hill  near  a  spot  known  as  Cedar 
Sholas  on  the  Oconee  River  was  selected  as 
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the  place  from  which  "knowledge  should  go 
out  to  the  people."  John  Milledge.  friend  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  member  of  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus.  bought  633  acres  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with,  because  of  the  hill 
and  its  fine  spring  of  water  which  flowed 
down  the  side.  This  he  gave  to  the  Universi- 
ty. Since  the  idea  of  an  educated  citizenry 
came  from  ancient  Greece,  what  better 
name  for  the  town  than  Athens? 

Josiah  Meigs,  formerly  a  student  of  Bald- 
win's at  Yale  and  a  professor  there,  was  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  and 
given  t400  to  move  his  family  to  Athens.  On 
June  16,  1801.  Baldwin  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  favor  of  Meigs,  who  assumed  the 
awesome  task  of  building  a  college  in  this 
forest  on  the  edge  of  civilization.  Meigs,  a 
classmate  of  Noah  Webster  at  Yale,  was 
equal  to  the  challenge.  He  got  permission 
from  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  bring  materi- 
als through  their  boundaries.  Classes  were 
opened  In  1801.  Ten  earned  A.B.  degrees  In 
1804. 

A  permanent  building,  named  Franklin 
College  (after  Benjamin  Franklin)  was  half- 
completed  in  1805  and  finished  the  next 
year.  It  was  a  large,  three-story  brick  struc- 
ture patterned  after  the  main  building  at 
Yale.  "Better  accommodations  for  students 
can't  be  found  in  any  college  in  the  United 
States."  announced  the  proud  president. 
They  even  had  an  insurance  policy. 

North  Carolina  chartered  a  college  almost 
five  years  after  Georgia,  but  was  able  to 
admit  students  in  1795  because  the  older 
state  had  greater  resources.  South  Carolina 
opened  a  college  in  1805.  All  were  small: 
even  the  oldest.  Puritan  Harvard,  had  only 
three  professors  and  a  president.  Congrega- 
tionalist  Yale  had  only  100  students  in  1795. 

The  administrations  of  the  Reverend 
Moses  Waddel  (1819-1829)  and  Alonzo 
Church  (1829-1859)  were  greatly  significant. 
Since  the  measure  of  any  university  is  the 
performance  of  its  graduates,  consider  the 
achievements  of  the  college  graduates  from 
1821-1844:  one  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice: 
two  U.S.  Senators:  11  Congressmen:  one 
U.S.  Cabinet  member:  one  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House:  11  Justices  of  State  Supreme 
Courts:  seven  Governors:  six  University  and 
College  Presidents:  four  Ministers  to  foreign 
nations:  four  General  Officers  in  the  Con- 
federate Army:  three  world-famed  authors: 
and  one  renowned  doctor.  All  from  a  mere 
494  graduates.  One  of  the  authors  was 
Thomas  R.R.  Cobb.  '41.  who  codified  the 
English  Common  Law  Into  Cobb's  Digest. 
He  was  35.  The  great  doctor  was  Crawford 
W.  Long,  '35.  who  discovered  anesthesia, 
and  ranks  with  Pasteur.  Lister,  and  Jenner 
In  the  annals  of  medical  history.  One  of  the 
University  presidents.  John  Le  Conte.  was 
the  founder  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  William  E.  Boggs  Administration 
(1888-1899)  recruited  an  exceptional  facul- 
ty, which  in  turn  produced  a  great  number 
of  extraordinary  sUumni  for  a  period  of  50 
years.  One  of  these  teachers  was  a  famous 
scientist  named  Charles  Herty.  class  of  '86. 
He  invented  a  new  technique  for  extracting 
resin  from  pines  without  destroying  the 
trees,  and  demonstrated  that  slash  pine 
made  excellent  paper.  He  then  greatly  en- 
hanced the  naval  stores  business  and  cre- 
ated a  vast  new  paper  industry.  Boggs  also 
brought  intercollegiate  athletics  to  Georgia: 
Herty  became  football  coach  in  1892. 

How  is  UGA  performing  today,  with  its 
25,000  students.  1.888  faculty,  and  131.725 
alumni?  It's  world-class  in  research  and 
other  areas. 

Its  public  service  programs  are  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  con- 
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ducted  by  any  U.S.  institution.  In  1984.  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  impressed  with 
the  stewardship  of  Its  1953  grant  for  estab- 
lishing the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  provided  UOA  with  an  addition- 
al 98.4  million  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Center  for  Leadership  Development  in 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  With 
added  state  funding.  $15  million  will  go  to 
the  Center. 

UOA  athletic  programs  have  proapered. 
too.  In  1984  alone  they  produced  NCAA 
championships  in  men's  and  women's 
tennis,  women's  golf,  and  men's  400  meter 
relay  track.  At  the  Olympics,  UGA  athletes 
won  gold  metals  on  both  the  men's  and 
women's  basketball  teams.  The  University 
became  a  national  football  power  long  ago. 
Athletic  director  and  head  football  coach 
Vince  Dooley  let  the  Bulldogs  to  a  21-year 
record  of  170-61-7  through  half  the  '84 
season.  He  has  the  nation's  t>e8t  score  card 
for  the  four  years  since  1980  (43-4-1),  in- 
cluding the  1980  national  championship. 

Under  President  Fred  C.  Davison,  UOA  Is 
launching  a  bold  initiative  as  it  enters  its 
third  century  of  academic  leadership,  re- 
search, and  service.  One  venture  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  center  for  research  excel- 
lence in  advanced  computer  technology  to 
consolidate  UOA's  recent  ascendance  in 
large,  high-performance  computer  systems. 

Only  three  other  U.S.  universities  have 
one  supercomputer.  UGA  has  two:  a  Central 
DaU  Corp.  CYBER  205.  and  a  CYBER 
PLUS,  giving  it  a  leading  role  in  supercom- 
puter development,  with  the  software  to 
match.  ETA  Systems  Inc..  is  locating  its 
software  development  division  at  UOA  as  a 
result. 

In  addition  to  eminence  in  genetics,  an- 
other research  example  Involves  biomass, 
organic  material  produced  by  living  orga- 
nisms. Scientists  at  UOA  have  achieved  a 
breakthrough  In  all  aspects  of  production 
and  conversion  into  food,  fiber,  and  energy. 
Because  Oeorgia  has  the  geography,  cli- 
mate, and  water  resources  which  few  states 
can  match,  its  economy  and  people  can 
accrue  huge  financial  benefits.  The  goal  is 
unlimited  in  creating  a  new  economic  base 
that's  nonextractive. 

Upon  the  200th  anniversary  of  this  revolu- 
tion In  higher  education.  UOA  is  still  on  a 
roll.  New  ideas— "Those  Immortal  children 
of  the  mind"— are  being  created,  old  and 
new  mysteries  explored:  so  the  pure  excite- 
ment which  attends  all  such  great  adven- 
tures continues  to  rise,  undiminished.* 


NATIONWIDE  CENTER  TO  MEET 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  NEEDS 
OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING-IM- 
PAIRED CITIZENS  ESTAB- 
USHED  IN  RESTON.  VA 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIltOINIA 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
attended  the  dedication  ceremonies 
for  a  new  nationwide  TDD  Center  es- 
tablished by  AT&T  in  Reston.  VA.  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  want  to 
bring  this  new  center's  services  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  com- 
mend AT&T  for  providing  this  valua- 
ble service  for  the  Nation's  speech  and 
hearing-impaired  citizens. 
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AT&T  has  established  two  nation- 
wide centers  to  meet  the  special  equip- 
ment and  long  distance  telecommuni- 
cations needs  of  speech  and  hearing- 
impaired  persons,  the  one  recently  es- 
tablished in  Reston  and  a  second 
center  located  In  New  Jersey. 

Account  representatives  at  the  com- 
pany's Nationwide  TDD  Center  in 
Reston  are  trained  to  respond  to  in- 
quiries from  TDD  users  on  a  variety  of 
long  distance  services  and  promotions, 
including  billing  problems. 

TDD's  [telecommunications  devices 
for  the  deaf]  are  used  by  the  speech 
and  hearing-impaired  to  communicate 
over  telephone  lines.  Basically,  a  TDD 
user  sends  a  written,  rather  than 
verbal  message,  from  one  machine  to 
another. 

TDD  users  can  reach  the  Nationwide 
TDD  Center  by  dialing  toll  free  1-800- 
222-4474— TDD  only.  Citizens  without 
a  speech  or  hearing  impairment  can 
continue  to  find  out  about  AT&T  long 
distance  services  by  dialing  1-800-222- 
0300. 

In  addition  to  long  distance,  the 
company  also  has  a  National  Special 
Needs  Center  in  Parsippany.  NJ,  to 
deal  with  questions  about  equipment 
for  the  speech  and  hearing-iinpaired. 
Customers  can  reach  the  National 
Special  Needs  Center  by  dialing  toll 
free  1-800-833-3232  (TDD  only)  or  1- 
800-233-1222— voice  only.* 
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HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
IRS  has  demonstrated  again  its  never- 
ending  ability  to  bungle  simple  tax 
laws.  I  am  referring  to  the  burden- 
some, time-consuming  requirement 
that  businesses  and  individuals  who 
take  tax  deductions  for  autos  and 
other  property  used  in  their  daily 
work  keep  detailed  records  of  their 
use. 

Congress  slipped  a  provision  requir- 
ing "adequate  contemporaneous 
records"  into  law  without  ever  discuss- 
ing the  idea  in  either  of  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees,  and  then  left  it  up  to 
the  IRS  to  write  in  the  details.  What  a 
mistake.  The  original  IRS  regulations 
required  a  Journal  with  separate  en- 
tries made  every  time  business  proper- 
ty, such  as  an  auto,  truck  or  personal 
computer,  is  used  for  any  purpose. 
The  entries  have  to  include  the  date  of 
each  use,  the  name  of  the  user,  the 
number  of  miles  driven  or  the  amount 
of  time  used,  and  the  specific  purpose 
of  the  use.  Any  personal  use  of  the  ve- 
hicle, such  as  a  run  to  the  McDonald's 
for  lunch,  would  have  to  be  equally 
well-documented.  -  i 
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Now.  in  response  to  the  flood  of  Jus- 
tifiably angry  mail  that  you  and  I  and 
the  Treasury  have  received,  the  IRS 
has  simplified  those  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Now  we  have  four  differ- 
ent categories  of  usage,  each  with  its 
own  definitions,  rules,  requirements, 
and  limits.  Some  simplicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hassles  of  comply- 
ing with  these  regulations  fall  not  Just 
on  a  major  corporation  like  AT&T, 
with  more  than  22,000  service  vehicles 
on  the  road— and  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  enormous  cost  that  the  consumer 
would  pay  to  keep  track  of  all  those 
vehicles— they  also  fall  on  every 
farmer  with  a  pickup  truck,  every 
salesperson,  electrician,  plumber,  and 
repair  person  with  a  car  or  truck,  and 
on  every  young  entrepreneur  with  a 
new  personal  computer.  The  burden 
will  fall  heaviest  on  those  small  busi- 
nesses that  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  and  the  spearhead  of  our 
economic  recovery. 

These  people  do  not  have  the  time 
to  keep  detailed  diaries  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  average  American 
pays  his  Hiir  share  of  taxes,  compiles 
with  the  law,  and  doesn't  need  this 
form  of  Big  Brother  harassment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  all  efforts  to  return  to  the 
previous  standard  of  "adequate 
records  or  *  •  *  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating his  own  statement,"  and 
repeal  that  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  calls 
for  "adequate  contemporaneous 
records."* 
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KIM  DAE  JUNG 


LEGAL  SERVICES  FUNDING  AND 
EDWIN  MEESES  ATTORNEY 
FEES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Include  the  list  of  States  that  receive 
less  or  equivalent  funding  to  Mr. 
Meese's  attorney  fees  of  $720,924  to 
provide  legal  services  to  all  the  poor 
people  in  the  State.  Mr.  Meese  and  the 
Reagan  administration  have  opposed 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration in  five  budget  requests,  but  ask 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  his  legal  fees.  Is 
Mr.  Meese  more  worthy  of  legal  repre- 
sentation than  aU  the  poor  in  six 
States? 

North  Dakota— $721,257  In  fiscal 
year  1985  LSC  funding. 

South  DakoU— $670,104  in  fiscal 
year  1985  LSC  funding. 

Nevada— $555,456  in  fiscal  year  1985 
LSC  funding. 

New  Hampshire— $676,815  in  fiscal 
year  1985  LSC  funding. 

Vermont— $643,635  In  fiscal  year 
1985  LSC  funding. 

Delaware— $533,510  in  fiscal  year 
1985  LSC  funding.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  political  opposition  In  South 
Korea,  Is  today  returning  to  his  home- 
land. 

His  return  Is  a  turning  point  for  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea. 

It  is  also  an  occasion  for  Americans 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  democracy. 

Too  often  It  Is  tacitly  assumed  that 
standing  up  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  Is  some- 
thing that  must  be  balanced  against 
American  security  Interests.  I  say  that 
American  principles  and  American  se- 
curity are  In  harmony,  not  In  tension. 

We  learned  in  the  Philippines,  we 
learned  In  Nicaragua,  and  we  learned 
In  Iran  that  when  we  compromise  on 
our  principles  for  illusory  short-term 
security  interests,  we  invite  catastro- 
phe for  our  principles  and  for  our  stra- 
tegic Interests  as  well. 

There  Is  only  one  standard  for 
human  rights.  And  that  standard  ap- 
plies to  every  person  In  the  world. 

It  applies  to  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  It  applies  to  people  in 
Korea.  It  applies  to  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  ChUe,  In  El  Salvador, 
In  South  Africa,  In  Afghanistan,  and 
In  Poland. 

We  cannot  measure  human  rights 
with  a  flexible  standard. 

And  we  cannot  give  the  people  of 
the  world  the  impression  that  we  be- 
lieve in  human  rights  for  our  adversar- 
ies, but  not  our  friends. 

Our  position  must  be  clear,  strong 
and  unmistakeable:  Friends  of  Amer- 
ica are  friends  of  human  rights. 

I  welcome  the  Chun  Doo  Hwan  gov- 
ernment's announcement  that  Kim 
will  not  be  imprisoned  on  his  return. 
That  Is  a  good  start.  But  it  Is  a  start 
on  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
toward  full  democracy  in  Korea. 

To  Mr.  Kim,  I  wish  Godspeed  and 
good  luck  on  his  return,  and  more  im- 
portsuitly,  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  It  is  my  hope  that  his  return  to 
the  public  life  of  South  Korea  will 
form  part  of  the  transition  to  full  de- 
mocracy In  that  country.* 
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attention  to  recent  actions  by  the 
Khomeini  regime  which  greatly  In- 
creases the  Jeopardy  facing  the  Baha'l 
community  in  Iran. 

The  Iranian  Government  has  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  a  so-caUed 
law  requiring  prisoners  to  sign  a 
pledge  denjring  possession  of  any 
object  referring  to  the  Baha'l  faith. 
Any  prisoner  found  with  religious  ob- 
jects will  be  considered  among  those 
"who  war  against  God."  This  phrase  is 
often  used  by  the  revolutionary 
regime  to  signify  a  crime  deserving  the 
death  penalty.  Even  without  this  law, 
over  170  Baha'is  have  been  murdered, 
and  hundreds  have  been  imprisoned  as 
a  result  of  their  faith.  The  horrible 
Implications  of  this  new  law  on  the 
Baha'is,  Including  increased  execu- 
tions and  imprisonment,  can  only  be 
imagined. 

Another  incredible  and  unconscion- 
able development  occurred  at  the 
United  Nations  on  December  7,  1984, 
when  Iran's  ambassador  annoimced 
that  his  country  would  not  hesitate  to 
violate  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  Iran  is 
the  first  nation  ever  to  deny  the  validi- 
ty of  the  declaration  in  the  36  years 
since  it  was  adopted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  the 
caucus  in  renouncing  these  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Iranian  Government  and 
urge  them  to  raise  their  voices  In  pro- 
test against  the  abuses  suffered  by 
Iran's  Baha'l  commuinlty.* 


IRAN  RENOUNCES  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   con- 
gresalonal  human  rights  caucus  calls 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
In  commending  the  President  for  a 
State  of  the  Union  Address  that  was 
fuU  of  substance  and  hope  for  all 
Americains.  The  President  is  to  be 
praised  for  his  accomplishments 
during  the  past  4  years.  He  rightly 
challenged  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  stand  by  him  and  work  with 
him  to  build  an  even  better  America  in 
the  future. 

By  all  standards,  America  Is  strong- 
er, freer  and  more  seciu^  than  before. 
The  President  is  Justly  proud  of  Amer- 
ican's accomplishments  during  the 
past  few  years.  There  has  been  robust 
growth  in  the  economy,  with  the 
lowest  inflation  rate  in  many  years. 
New  jobs  have  been  created  and  unem- 
ployment is  down.  This  industrial 
giant  is  again  awakening  and  we  are 
witnessing  the  miracles  of  a  free  socie- 
ty. The  President's  efforts  to  lower 
income  tax  have  borne  fruit.  More, 
however,  must  be  done. 

The  Congress  must  help  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  continuing  efforts  to  start 
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more  businesses  in  order  to  create 
more  jobs.  Our  country's  depressed 
urban  areas  can  be  reborn  with  the 
proposed  enterprise  zones  concept. 
The  President's  tax  simplification  pro- 
posals will  further  stimulate  our  Na- 
tion's economic  progress. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  as  a  nation 
have  regained  our  confidence  and  have 
reestablished  credibility  with  our  allies 
around  the  world.  We  have  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  underdeveloped  Third 
World  nations  with  trade  and  assist- 
ance and  have  helped  them  foster  eco- 
nomic development  through  i>ersonal 
incentives.  We  have  also  assisted  the 
struggling  democracies  in  Central 
America  and  have  curtailed  some  of 
the  Sandinistas'  efforts  to  export  its 
failed  revolution  to  the  region.  How 
can  any  democratic  nation  idly  stand 
by  and  watch  its  democratic  neighbors 
to  the  south  be  slowly  absorbed  into 
the  Cuban-Nicaraguan  sphere  of  influ- 
ence? More  must  be  done.  We  must 
help  the  determined  freedom  fighters 
in  this  hemisphere  as  well  as  assist 
those  working  to  regain  their  home- 
land, Afghanistan,  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Russian  bear. 

In  a  difficult  and  threatening  world, 
we  must  be  realistic.  We  must  main- 
tain a  sound  defensive  posture.  I  am 
confident  that  our  recent  military  re- 
building efforts  have  convinced  the 
Soviets  to  come  to  the  arms  control 
bargaining  table.  I  wish  the  President 
well  in  the  upcoming  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Soviets 
can  be  convinced  that  an  arms  race  is 
sheer  lunacy.  We  must  challenge  the 
Soviets  to  show  their  commitment  to 
arms  control  by  actions,  not  just  by 
words,  during  this  important  negotiat- 
ing period. 

I  support  the  President  in  asking 
that  we  in  the  Congress  join  together 
to  make  the  second  American  revolu- 
tion a  reality.  By  working  with  him  as 
patriotic  Americans,  we  can  make 
America  a  better,  more  prosperous  and 
more  secure  nation.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  choice  is  ours.  Our  ef- 
forts can  make  a  difference  in  the  di- 
rection that  this  great  Nation  takes.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  will  accept  this 
challenge. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  tone  and  thrust  of  his  address. 
He  needs  our  support  in  the  difficult 
years  ahead.  I  am  confident  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  join  me  in  saluting  President 
Reagan's  accomplishments  and  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  joint  attack  on 
the  problems  which  trouble  our 
Nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONDmONS  OF  LAND  CONSOLI- 
DATION BETWEEN  NANA  RE- 
GIONAL CORP.  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOTTATIYXS 

Thunday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize and  ratify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  land  consolidation  and  ex- 
change between  NANA  Regional 
Corp.,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
and  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
agreement  negotiated  by  NANA  and 
the  Secretary  is,  by  its  own  terms,  spe- 
cifically subject  to  authorization  and 
ratification  by  Congress  before  it  be- 
comes effective. 

The  exchange  will  accomplish  three 
major  objectives  of  concern  to  the 
United  States.  First,  it  will  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  NANA  to  fulfill 
the  economic  purposes  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  by  the 
development  of  NANA's  Red  Dog 
Mine,  a  major  lead-zinc  deposit,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  NANA's  shareholders. 

Second,  the  exchange  will  benefit 
the  Krusenstem  National  Monument 
and  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  public  lands. 

Finally,  the  exchange  will  benefit 
the  United  States,  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Red  Dog  wlU  increase 
U.S.  recoverable  reserves  of  zinc  by 
more  than  33  percent,  from  25  million 
tons  to  almost  40  million  tons  of 
metal.  When  in  full  production.  Red 
Dog  will  produce  300.000  tons  of  zinc 
per  year,  almost  doubling  U.S.  annual 
production.  U.S.  mines  now  produce 
less  than  one-third  of  the  annual  zinc 
requirements  of  the  United  States  of  1 
million  tons  and  Red  Dog  will  increase 
annual  production  to  two-thirds  of 
that  amount.  In  addition,  our  balance 
of  payments  will  be  helped,  for  ex- 
ports will  total  about  $250  million  a 
year  in  current  dollars,  about  one- 
third  of  which  will  be  with  Japan. 

The  background  is  this:  NANA,  pur- 
suant to  the  Settlement  Act,  selected 
and  received  lands  that  contain  a 
major  lead-zinc  deposit.  NANA  negoti- 
ated an  agreement  with  Cominco 
Alaska  to  develop  its  deposits,  known 
as  the  Red  Dog  Mine.  Timely  develop- 
ment of  the  deposits  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  NANA  If  its  Native  share- 
holders are  to  enjoy  all  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  Settlement  Act.  It 
is  estimated  that  when  fully  devel- 
oped, the  mine  will  employ  approxi- 
mately 400  individuals,  most  of  whom 
will  be  residents  of  the  NANA  region 
and  NANA  shareholders.  The  estimat- 
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ed  life  of  the  mine  is  50  years,  and  the 
annual  Income  from  these  jobs  is  esti- 
mated to  l>e  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic base  within  the  NANA  region 
that  can  offer  even  remotely  sufficient 
job  opportunities  to  the  residents, 
with  the  result  that  many  seek  em- 
ployment outside  the  region,  with  all 
of  the  attendant  dislocation.  Develop- 
ment of  the  Red  Dog  Mine  will  change 
that. 

The  mine  is  landlocked,  and  it  is  lo- 
cated north  of  the  Cape  Krusenstem 
National  Monument.  To  develop  the 
mine,  an  access  road  and  port  site 
must  be  constructed. 

A  September  1984  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  Red  Dog 
Mine  project  determined  that  the  en- 
vironmentally preferred  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically acceptable  route  was  across 
the  monument. 

NANA  owns  lands  and  conveyance 
rights  in  lands  totaling  approximately 
195,043  acres  within  the  monument. 
While  not  all  of  the  lands  subject  to 
selection  by  NANA  within  the  monu- 
ment ultimately  will  be  conveyed  to 
NANA,  it  is  anticipated  that  substan- 
tial acreage  will  be. 

In  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
Red  Dog  Mine,  NANA  proposed  a  land 
exchange  to  the  Department,  whereby 
NANA  would  exchange  lands  conveyed 
to  it  and  lands  subject  to  conveyance 
to  it  within  the  monument  for  other 
lands  within  the  monument.  These 
lands  then  could  l>e  used  for  the  envi- 
ronmentally perferred  and  economi- 
cally accepted  access  road.  All  required 
Federal  and  State  permits  would  still 
be  needed,  however,  before  the  road 
could  be  constructed.  While  access 
could  be  sought  across  the  monument 
pursuant  to  title  XI  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  by  what  in  effect  is  a  Federal 
right-of-way.  title  XI  is  an  untested 
procedure  for  obtaining  congressional 
approval  of  a  right-of-way,  and  NANA 
believes  at  this  time  that  it  is  in 
NANA's  best  interest  to  seek  a  legisla- 
tive land  exchange.  That  will  elimi- 
nate any  uncertainty  attendant  on  a 
title  XI  application.  However,  it  is  in 
NANA's  best  Interest  only  if  the  legis- 
lation ratifying  and  authorizing  the 
exchange  is  enacted  promptly. 

Ths  proposed  exchange  consists  of 
the  following  major  provisions: 

First,  a  consolidation  of  land  owner- 
ship into  contiguous  patterns  that 
would  provide  administrative  and  re- 
source management  benefits  to  the 
United  States  and  provide  NANA  with 
a  block  of  land  meeting  its  access 
needs. 

Second,  NANA  would  receive:  (a) 
title  to  approximately  62,084  acres  of 
Federal  lands  within  the  monument 
and  600  acres  of  limited  subsurface 
estate,  concentrating  its  holdings  at 
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the  northwestern  and  southeastern 
comers  of  the  monument;  (b)  ease- 
ments for  two  winter  use  trails  be- 
tween Kivallna  and  Noatak  across  the 
monument  and  other  Federal  lands; 
and  (c)  title  to  approximately  1,915.25 
acres  outside  the  monument.  NANA 
would  also  take  conveyance  to 
31,884.67  acres  of  lands  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  monument  to  which 
it  already  has  vested  rights  pursuant 
to  ANCSA.  This  would  consolidate 
NANA's  In-holdings  within  the  monu- 
ment. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive from  NANA: 

(a)  Conveyance  of  1,345  acres  of 
coastal  land  and  relinquishment  of  se- 
lections and  selection  rights  to  ap- 
proximately 103,338  acres  within  the 
monument.  Coastal  land  is  more  im- 
portant from  an  archeological  stand- 
point and  having  this  land  in  Federal 
ownership  is  important; 

(b)  A  grant  in  perpetuity  of  an  ease- 
ment and  public  use  and  occupancy 
rights  for  a  5-acre  administrative  tract 
at  the  Onion  Portage  Archeological 
District  at  Kobuk  Valley  National 
Park; 

(c)  Equitable  servitudes  and  conser- 
vation easements  for  the  protection 
and  study  of  resource  values  on  10,942 
acres  of  land  near  Sheshalik— an  im- 
portant cultural  resource  area  along 
the  coast: 

(d)  Interests  and  easements  for  the 
protection  and  study  of  resource 
values  within  the  65,274-acre  block 
which  would  be  crossed  by  the  Red 
Dog  Mine  road.  These  Include  protec- 
tions which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
would  be  attached  to  an  approved  title 
XI  right-of-way; 

(e)  Trail  easements  providing  for 
public  access  across  NANA  lands  to 
monument  lands;  and 

(f)  For  purposes  of  administrative 
convenience  and  to  effect  the  land 
consolidation  within  the  monument, 
NANA  will  take  conveyance  to 
31,884.67  acres  of  Settlement  Act  se- 
lections within  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  monument.  This  "spent"  acre- 
age entitlement  may  dunlnish  NANA's 
iKttentlal  conveyances  within  other 
units  of  conservation  systems  within 
the  NANA  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
change clearly  benefits  NANA  by  fa- 
cilitating development  of  its  Red  Dog 
Mine  and  benefits  and  protects  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes.  It  pro- 
vides the  United  States  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  private  inholdings  in  the 
Cape  Krusenstem  National  Monu- 
ment, consolidate  land  ownership  pat- 
terns within  the  monument,  and  it  re- 
solves the  long-term  status  of  major 
portions  of  the  Federal  and  non-Feder- 
al lands.  It  provides  for  manageable 
land  units  and  gains  additional  protec- 
tive and  study  provisions  that  might 
not  otherwise  exist  for  park  resources 
on    NANA's    private    land    holdings. 
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Easements  also  are  established  which 
provide  for  general  public  access  to 
Federal  lands  and  waters  and  an  ad- 
ministrative site  is  provided  at  a  key 
location  in  the  Kobuk  Valley  National 
Park. 

The  agreement  also  protects  vital 
subsistence  values.  NANA  is  most  sen- 
sitive to  the  subsistence  needs  of  its 
people  and  has  provided  for  this  pro- 
tection both  in  the  agreement  NANA 
negotiated  with  Cominco  and  in  the 
land  exchange  negotiated  with  the  De- 
partment. Section  810  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interests  Land  Conservation 
Act  requires  that  if  an  exchange  such 
as  this  were  accomplished  administra- 
tively, the  agency  head  or  his  designee 
must  evaluate  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  subsistence  uses  and  needs, 
the  availability  of  other  lands  for  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  and 
other  alternatives  which  would  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  needed  for  subsistence  purposes. 
A  subsistence  evaluation  was  prepared 
by  the  Department.  That  evaluation 
concludes  that  the  exchange  wlU  not 
significantly  restrict  subsistence  uses. 
NANA's  potential  development  activi- 
ties will  be  subject  to  strict  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  restrictions,  de- 
veloped by  NANA,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies;  significant  displacement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  is,  therefore,  not  ex- 
pected to  occur,  and  any  relocation  of 
resources  utilized  for  subsistence  pur- 
p>oses  will  not  result  in  those  resources 
becoming  unavailable  to  the  nearby 
residents.  No  significant  restriction  of 
subsistence  uses  is  foreseen.  NANA 
has  provided  stringent  protections  as 
part  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  formal  consultation  was 
undertaken  with  the  Alaska  Regional 
Office  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
and  a  biological  opinion  was  provided 
concerning  endangered  species.  The 
opinion  concluded  that  the  Arctic  per- 
egrine falcon  is  the  only  endangered 
species  In  the  area  of  the  proposed  ex- 
change, and  that  the  exchange  Is  not 
considered  to  jeopardize  any  falcons. 

Also.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  ex- 
change and  the  activities  resulting 
from  the  exchange  will  not  adversely 
affect  properties  on  or  eligible  for  In- 
clusion on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Plswes,  consultation  was  Initi- 
ated with  the  Alaska  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
Since  the  United  States  acquires  lands 
of  significant  acreage  with  cultural  re- 
source values,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
significant  restrictions  on  NANA's  de- 
velopment activities.  Including  provi- 
sions designed  to  prevent  damage  to 
cultural  sites,  both  the  Stete  officer 
and  the  advisory  council  concluded 
that  the  exchange  would  have  no  ad- 
verse effect. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  intergov- 
ernmental review  of  Federal  programs 
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was  combined  with  the  review  of  the 
proposed  exchange  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  The  State  was  ad- 
vised of  the  exchange  and  although 
the  State  did  not  agree  that  the  ex- 
change was  consistent  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  it  indicated  that,  if 
certain  additional  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exchange,  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  State  program.  All 
but  one  or  two  of  the  suggested 
changes  were  agreed  to  by  NANA  and 
the  Department  and  included  in  the 
agreement. 

The  National  Park  Service,  as  a 
matter  of  sound  administrative  prac- 
tice and  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  this  exchange,  prepared  a  re- 
source evaluation  which  is  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  That  evaluation 
demonstrates  that  any  environmental 
Impacts  associated  with  the  land  ex- 
change can  be  mitigated  to  an  accepta- 
ble degree  and  that  the  essential  integ- 
rity of  the  monument's  resources  and 
values  will  not  be  undermined  by  the 
exchange,  and  instead  that  resource 
protection  and  management  will  be  en- 
hanced in  several  respects. 

NANA  and  the  Department  formally 
advised  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council 
of  the  proposed  exchange  and  it  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment.  A 
resolution  of  the  council's  land  use  ad- 
visers committee  supported  the  ex- 
change, and  the  council  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  supporting  the 
exchange. 

Notice  of  the  proposal  also  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  advising 
the  public  of  the  availability  of  draft 
materials  regarding  the  exchange,  of  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  sub- 
ject May  1,  1984.  at  Anchorage,  AK. 
and  the  oppwrtimity  for  public  com- 
ment at  the  meeting  or  in  writing. 
Public  comment  was  heard,  received, 
and  considered  by  the  parties.  In  addi- 
tion, NANA  conducted  village  meet- 
ings throughout  the  region  accompa- 
nied by  National  Park  Service  person- 
nel to  explain  the  land  exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  exchange 
Is  in  NANA's  best  interests,  the  best 
interests  of  the  Krusenstem  Monu- 
ment, and  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.* 


REDUCED  POSTAGE  ON  PACK- 
AGES TO  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
POLAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mrs.  Kennklly,  in  reintroduc- 
ing a  bill  to  cut  the  price  of  postage  in 
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half  on  parcels  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  encourage 
much  needed  personal  assistance  from 
Americans  to  persons  in  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  for  those  re- 
pressed people  who  are  forced  to  live 
under  Soviet  tyranny.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  Poles  and  Soviet 
Jews  are  not  only  routinely  deprived 
of  basic  human  rights,  but  also  of 
basic  human  needs,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine. 

Under  this  bill  the  reduced  postage 
rates  would  be  in  effect  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  and  would  apply  to  any 
parcel  of  food,  medicine,  or  clothing, 
which  is  addressed  to  a  destination  in 
Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  Soviet  Jews  who  apply  to 
emigrate  are  often  dismissed  from 
their  jobs  and  must  rely  on  others  for 
basic  consumer  goods.  Reports  from 
Poland  indicate  widespread  malnutri- 
tion in  Poland,  with  some  11  million 
Poles  living  at  or  below  the  subsist- 
ence level.  Subsistence  packages  from 
the  United  States,  then,  serve  as  a 
vital  lifeline  to  many  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
167.480  parcels  were  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  with  another  127,371 
parcels  going  to  Poland  during  that 
same  period  of  time.  The  average 
weight  of  those  parcels  was  2.2 
pounds.  It  costs  approximately  $22.50 
to  sent  a  2.2-pound  package  by  air  mail 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  $15.90  to  send  the  same 
package  to  Poland.  Under  my  propos- 
al, those  costs  would  be  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  indicate  that  the 
mail  and  packages  the  repressed 
people  of  those  nations  receive  from 
abroad  serve  as  their  only  source  of 
hope.  That  hope  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  to  make  that  possi- 
ble. I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  1019 
A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  postal  rates 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  par- 
cels of  food,  medicine,  or  clothing  sent  to 
Poland  or  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  ef- 
fective during  fiscsU  years  1986  and  1987,  a 
parcel  of  food,  medicine,  or  clothing,  which 
is  addressed  to  a  destination  in  Poland  or 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
which  otherwise  satisfies  applicable  postal 
requirements  (whether  established  by  stat- 
ute, treaty,  or  regulation),  may  be  mailed  at 
a  rate  of  postage  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
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rate  which  would  otherwise  apply  if  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a). 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiacal 
years  1986  and  1987.  a  reference  in  section 
2401(c)  or  3627  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  section  3626  of  such  title  (relating 
to  reduced  rates  of  postage)  shall  be  deemed 
also  to  be  a  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MADE  IN 
AMERICA  ACT 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEIfTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Made  in  America  Act, 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  restore 
a  measure  of  competitive  equity  in  the 
U.S.  marketplace,  thereby  preventing 
or  remedying  the  serious  injury  to  the 
U.S.  economy  now  occurring  from  for- 
eign automobile  imports. 

Our  domestic  automobile  industry  is 
the  backbone  of  this  Nation's  trans- 
portation system,  one  of  our  first  lines 
of  defense,  and  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers in  our  Nation.  More  than  20 
percent  of  the  steel  made  in  the 
United  States,  12  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary aluminum,  half  of  the  malleable 
iron,  and  60  percent  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  are  used  in  automobile  produc- 
tion. More  than  50,000  businesses 
spread  throughout  every  congressional 
district  in  the  United  States  are  direct- 
ly based  upon  automobile  production. 

But  as  I  stand  before  the  House 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile Industry— so  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation— is  under 
assault  from  foreign  nations  who 
shield  their  own  industries  from  the 
rigors  of  open  competition  while 
taking  refuge  in  our  Government's  in- 
action. And  they  have  seized  upon  this 
inaction  as  a  means  of  capturing  a 
lion's  share  of  our  Nation's  domestic 
automobile  market. 

The  Increasing  foreign  share  of  our 
domestlc  automobile  market  has  pro- 
duced severe  effects  on  our  Nation's 
overall  economy.  This  year's  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  projected  to  exceed 
$225  billion,  and  we  are  straining 
under  a  trade  deficit  that  may  well 
exceed  $130  billion. 

Two  large  contributors  to  our  mas- 
sive trade  deficits  have  been  our  defi- 
cits with  Japan,  in  general,  and  our 
automobile  trade  deficits.  In  particu- 
lar. Since  1981,  the  U.S.  auto  trade 
deficit  has  more  than  doubled— from 
$11  billion  to  $27  billion.  The  chief 
beneficiary  of  this  has  t>een  Japanese 
automakers.  The  $19  billion  automo- 
bile trade  deficit  with  Japan  alone  ac- 
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counts  for  more  than  half  of  our  over- 
all $34  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

Japan  employs  a  complex  set  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  exclude  American- 
built  automobiles  from  sale  in  its 
country  while  it  enjoys  the  fruits  of  an 
open  U.S.  automobile  market.  The 
combined  effect  of  Japan's  barriers 
and  our  open  markets  resulted  in 
Japan  exporting  more  than  1.9  million 
cars  into  the  United  States  last  year 
while  we  exported  less  than  4.000  of 
our  autos  to  Japan.  The  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  unilaterally  open 
our  markets  to  unlimited  Japanese 
auto  imports  while  Japan  keeps  its 
door  shut  to  our  exports. 

While  the  health  of  the  American 
auto  Industry  has  improved  over  the 
past  year,  there  are  far  fewer  produc- 
tion workers  employed  today  than  in 
1978.  Today,  more  than  62,000  auto- 
workers  remain  on  indefinite  layoff 
and  many  once  thriving  production  fa- 
cilities are  closed  forever. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  permit  the  Japanese  to 
have  billions  of  dollars  in  additional 
market  access  while  the  American 
people  should  be  made  to  pay  for  a 
$225  billion  Federal  deficit,  a  $130  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  and  swelling  unem- 
ployment rolls.  Without  reasonable 
import  limitations,  the  current  recov- 
ery of  the  domestic  automobile  indus- 
try and  its  suppliers  will  be  seriously 
Jeopardized. 

The  Made  in  America  Act  is  a  rea- 
sonable measure  which  addresses  this 
most  serious  economic  problem.  It 
makes  a  finding  that  imported  motor 
vehicles,  other  than  motorcycles,  are 
being  sold  in  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  to 
cause  injury  to  the  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry and  its  worI;ers  and  specifies 
that  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  Or 
remedy  the  injury  consistent  with  arti- 
cle XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATTl.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  will  annually 
determine  how  many  foreign  and  do- 
mestic vehicles  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  establish  a  limit  on  imports 
of  not  more  than  15  percent.  The  Sec- 
retary will  then  allocate  this  percent- 
age among  foreign  vehicle  manufac- 
turers on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  for  imported  vehicles  during 
the  prior  year. 

The  legislation  defines  "foreign 
manufacturers"  as  those  who  import- 
ed at  lejist  100,000  new  motor  vehicles 
in  the  prior  year.  The  bill  includes 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $2,000  per  vehi- 
cle for  violations.  It  is  intended  that 
implementation  of  the  bill  would  not 
affect  current  trade  agreements  with 
Canada  concerning  autos.  Import  re- 
strictions would  terminate  after  1990 
Lf  the  injury  to  the  United  States  has 
been  remedied. 
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In  essence,  the  problem  is  one  of 
equity.  Japan,  through  a  series  of  bar- 
riers and  restrictions,  closes  its  doors 
to  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  products,  in- 
cluding automobiles,  while  the  United 
States  keeps  its  doors  open  to  billions 
of  dollars  of  imports.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should 
allow  our  international  trading  part- 
ners to  have  billions  of  dollars  in 
market  access  while  the  American 
people  are  made  to  pay.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  It  is 
time  for  a  degree  of  equity  to  be  added 
to  our  Nation's  trade  policies.* 


INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    MEDI- 
CAL IMPOSTORS  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORECON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  myself  and  Mr.  Pepper, 
the   Medical    Impostors   Act   of   1985. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold: 

One,  to  provide  penalties  for  bogus 
doctors  who  file  for  Medicare  or  Med- 
icaid reimbursement  for  physicians' 
services. 

Two,  to  provide  penalties  for  doctors 
who  claim  falsely  to  be  certified  in  a 
medical  specialty  and  then  seek  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  reimbursement. 

It's  amazing  that  while  the  Medicare 
Program  provides  strict  penalties  for 
people  who  file  for  Medicare  benefits 
under  false  pretenses,  the  program 
does  not  penalize  phony  doctors  who 
get  Medicare  payment  for  physicians' 
services. 

During  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long 
Term  Care  of  the  Aging  Conunittee, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Claude  Pepper,  we  found  that  in  some 
instances  the  credentials  framed  on  a 
doctor's  wall  may  not  be  worth  the 
paper  they're  printed  on. 

Impostors  without  a  shred  of  medi- 
cal training  are  performing  medical 
operations  on  our  citizens.  My  guess  is, 
some  of  these  phonies  can't  even  spell 
"anesthetic,"  let  alone  administer  one 
correctly. 

Many  of  these  people  purchased 
phony  degrees;  some  of  them  never 
even  attended  medical  school;  some  of 
them  attended  foreign  medical  schools 
that  have  no  pretense  of  quality. 

What's  particularly  grotesque  about 
all  this  is  that  at  a  time  when  critical- 
ly needed  Government  health  care 
programs  are  being  reduced,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  precious 
tax  dollars  to  support  consumer  fraud. 
Through  Medicare,  reimbursement, 
student  loans,  and  in  other  ways,  char- 
latans are  systematically  fleecing  the 
Federal  Government. 

Our  taxpayers  are  spending  more 
than  $70  billion  every  year  on  Medi- 
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care,  and  some  of  these  dollars  are 
going  to  phonies.  A  phony  doctor  can 
perform  physician's  services  on  a 
senior  citizen,  file  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement, and  suffer  no  conse- 
quences under  the  Medicare  statutes. 
This  important  change  evens  the 
score— it  will  make  fraudulent  doctors 
liable  in  the  same  way  that  fraudulent 
beneficiaries  are. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
made  clear  during  the  important  hear- 
ing convened  under  Chairman  Pep- 
per's leadership.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  every  tool  available  to  root 
out  fraud  and  waste  in  the  Medicare 
system.  That's  why  we  need  this  legis- 
lation. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  budgets  and  tax 
dollars  is  the  issue  of  quality.  The 
health  care  system  in  general,  and  the 
Medicare  program  in  specific,  are 
going  through  very  substantial 
changes.  To  ensure  quality  in  our 
health  care  services,  we  must  take 
steps  to  protect  senior  citizens  from 
frauds  and  charlatans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
move  forward  with  this  legislation  and 
take  a  concrete  step  toward  putting 
medical  impostors  out  of  business.* 
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CAPITAL  GAINS 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SODTR  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  op-ed  piece  by  Mr.  Mark 
Bloomfleld,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. The  article  concerns  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  preferential  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  for  taxation  pur- 
poses, and  was  printed  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  on  Sunday.  June  17.  1984. 

Although  not  recent,  the  article  de- 
serves consideration  now  as  this  Con- 
gress embarks  upon  the  arduous  tasks 
of  deficit  reduction  and  tax  reform.  In- 
vestment, and  particularly  venture 
capital,  is  critical  to  our  continued 
competitiveness,  economic  growth  and 
prosperity.  Therefore,  it  has  been  my 
firm  and  long  held  belief  that  Con- 
gress should  assist,  not  hinder  capital 
investment  in  this  country. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article,  the 
preferential  treatment  afforded  to 
capital  gains  in  our  Tax  Code  has  been 
instrumental  in  capital  formation.  Any 
plan  that  would  eliminate  or  gut  this 
preferential  treatment  runs  the  great 
risk  of  harming  capital  Investment  and 
the  long  term  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  seriously 
consider  the  merits,  raised  in  the  arti- 
cle, of  preferentially  treating  capital 
gains. 


(By  Mark  Bloomfield) 

As  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion grapple  this  year  with  large  and  tena- 
cious federal  deficits,  ideas  for  tax  increases 
will  certainly  be  considered,  including,  per- 
haps, suggestions  to  increase  taxes  on  cap- 
ital gains. 

Before  taking  this  step,  critics  of  lower 
capital-gains  taxes  would  do  well  to  look  at 
the  1978  capital-gains  tax-cut  experiment. 
That  year,  the  maximum  tax  on  capital 
gains  was  cut  from  49%  for  individuals  and 
about  31%  for  corporations  to  28%  for  both. 
Skeptics  said  reducing  capital-gains  taxes 
would  do  little  for  capital  formation  but 
would  significantly  erode  government  reve- 
nues. On  both  counts  they  have  been  proved 
dead  wrong.  First,  look  at  the  economics. 
There  are  two  periods  to  compare— 1969  to 
1977.  with  high  capital-gains  taxes  and. 
hence,  a  poor  investment  climate,  and  1978 
to  the  present,  with  lower  capital-gains 
taxes  and  an  improved  investment  climate. 

What  happened?  In  the  most  recent 
period,  venture  capital,  new  stock  offerings 
and  the  value  of  corporate  equities  all  took 
off.  For  example,  the  new  capital  committed 
to  organized  venture  capital  Investment  en- 
tities expanded  from  $58  million  per  year  in 
the  1970-77  period  to  an  average  of  almost 
$1.5  billion  per  year  in  1978-83.  with  M.l 
billion  in  1983  alone.  The  total  pooi  of  cap- 
ital committed  to  organized  venture-capital 
investors,  which  had  remained  static  at  $2.5 
billion  to  $3  billion  from  1969  to  1977.  ex- 
ploded to  $11.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1983. 
Why?  We  had  restored  the  reward  for  risk- 
taking  and  investment. 

Second,  look  at  Uncle  Sam's  treasury.  The 
government  in  1978  predicted  that  there 
would  be  an  annual  $2  biUion  raid  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  if  the  proposed  capital-gains 
tax  cut  became  law.  But.  after  1978.  capital- 
gains  tax  rates  went  down  and  revenues 
went  up.  Actual  taxes  paid  on  capital  gains 
increased  by  more  than  $2  biUion  in  1979. 
the  first  year  of  the  lower  capital-gains  tax 
rate.  They  rose  again  in  1980.  In  1981.  the 
actual  revenues  paid  on  capital  gains  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  in  1978.  the 
last  year  under  the  old  law. 

Economists,  however,  also  compare  actual 
capital-gains  tax  receipts  with  what  would 
have  happened  if  tax  laws  had  not  been 
changed.  In  a  January,  1983,  paper  commis- 
sioned by  the  American  Council  for  Capital 
Formation's  Center  for  Policy  Research. 
Gerald  Auten,  a  Treasury  Department  tax 
policy  consultant,  compared  taxes  actually 
paid  under  the  new  law  with  taxes  that 
would  have  been  paid  under  the  old  law. 

What  did  he  find?  In  1979,  Treasury  reve- 
nues were  about  $1  billion  greater,  in  1980. 
$1.6  billion  higher,  and  in  1981.  $1.4  biUion 
more  than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
older,  higher  rates. 

Incidentally,  the  evidence  so  far  also  indi- 
cates that  so-called  fat  cats  are  paying  more 
capital-gains  taxes  than  ever  before.  Those 
with  Incomes  greater  than  $100,000  included 
$11.7  billion  of  net  capital  gains  in  adjusted 
gross  income  in  1979.  an  increase  of  72% 
over  the  $6.8  billion  reported  in  1978.  The 
net  gain  included  in  income  rose  to  $12.7  bil- 
lion in  1980  for  this  group. 

The  1978  capital-gains  tax  cut  was  a  suc- 
cess for  capital  formation  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  But  have  we  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
to  ensure  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
American  economy  from  lower  capital-gains 
taxes?  In  my  judgement,  no. 
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Even  after  the  latest  U.S.  capital-gains  tax 
cut  in  1981,  we  still  tax  capital  gains  more 
harshly  than  do  most  other  major  industri- 
alized countries.  Australia,  Belgium.  Germa- 
ny, Italy.  Japan  and  the  Netherlands  do  not 
tax  long-term  capital  gains  on  portfolio 
stock  investments  at  all.  and  Prance  taxes 
those  investments  at  a  maximum  rate  of 
15%  and  Canada  at  17%.  The  U.S.  maximum 
rate  of  2&%  on  individuals  is  exceeded  only 
by  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Yes,  U.S.  effective  capital-gains  tax  rates 
should  be  reduced.  First,  the  capital-gains 
tax  limits  the  availability  of  new  investment 
funds,  results  in  the  "lock-tn"  of  existing 
capital  and.  thereby,  interferes  with  the 
free  flow  of  economic  resources. 

Second,  taxation  of  capital  gains  inhibits 
the  willingness  of  entrepreneurs  and  inves- 
tors to  develop  and  participate  in  high-risk 
ventures. 

Third,  the  pernicious  effect  of  inflation  on 
capital  gains  creates  a  serious  barrier  to 
saving  and  investment.  For  example, 
Auten's  analysis  shows  that  the  $25  billion 
in  capital  gains  from  stock  sold  in  the  period 
1971-75  actually  represented  a  loss  of  $420 
million  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 

Moreover,  current  high  U.S.  capital-gains 
taxes  levied  on  individuals  and  corporations 
have  important  consequences  for  economic 
growth  by  holding  down  the  level  of  stock 
equity  prices  and,  ultimately,  job  creation. 
Sound  tax  policy  dictates  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  capital-gains  tax  for  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations. 

To  move  in  that  direction  in  a  practical 
fashion,  a  balanced  package  of  capital-gains 
tax  reductions  should  be  at  the  top  of  any 
tax-reform  agenda.  It  should  include  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  capital-gains  tax  rates  for 
individuals  and  businesses,  reduction  in  the 
corporate  capital-gains  tax  rate  of  28%  to 
the  20%  maximum  for  individuals,  adjust- 
ment of  capital  gains  for  inflation  and  elimi- 
nation or  reduction  of  the  holding  period 
for  long-term  treatment  of  capital  gains.* 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  UNDERSTANDINGS 
ON  CUBA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of 
State  concerning  the  nature  of  under- 
standings between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  ended  the 
1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  the  ad- 
ministration s  views  of  those  under- 
standings. 

The  correspondence,  Including  my 
letter  to  the  State  Department,  dated 
October  1.  1984,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's reply,  dated  February  4,  1985, 
follows: 

CoMMiTTiz  ON  Foreign  Attairs, 

House  of  Representativis. 
Washington,  DC,  October  1,  1984. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shxtltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  concerning 
the  October,  1962  understandings  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet   Union 
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which  ended  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
the  Administration's  view  of,  and  policies 
toward,  those  understandings. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  know;  (1)  Do 
you  believe  that  there  were  understandings 
dating  from  that  time  regarding  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence  in  Cuba  and  U.S.  policies 
toward  Cuba;  (2)  If  you  do,  what  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  those  understandings:  (3)  Are 
those  understandings,  in  your  view,  still  in 
place  or  have  they  been  abrogated  by  Cuban 
or  Soviet  policies:  (4)  What  evidence  is  there 
that  a  violation  of  those  understandings  has 
occurred  and,  if  you  feel  there  Is  evidence, 
what  happened  and  when  and  where  did  it 
happen;  and  (5)  What  Soviet  submarine  ac- 
tivity, in  and  around  Cuba,  do  you  feel  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  1962  understanding 
and  what  such  deployments  are  a  violation? 

I  appreciate  your  early  response  to  this 
letter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lke  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East 

U.S.  Departmxnt  of  State, 
Washingtoru  DC,  February  4,  198S. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  1  concern- 
ing the  US-USSR  Understanding  on  Cuba.  I 
apologize  for  the  unusually  lengthy  delay  in 
responding,  and  hope  that  the  following  in- 
formation proves  helpful. 

I  should  first  note  that  the  Understanding 
is  not  a  formal  agreement,  but  rather  a  po- 
litical understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concerning 
Cuba.  The  Government  of  Cuba  is  not  a 
party  to  the  Understanding.  The  Under- 
standing grew  out  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  since  that  time,  there  have  been 
additional  diplomatic  exchanges  with  the 
USSR.  It  Is  the  sum  of  these  exchanges  and 
discussions  which  constitute  the  Under- 
standing. 

The  essence  of  the  Understanding  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  not  to  re- 
introduce offensive  weapons  into  Cuba.  This 
was  clarified  In  later  exchanges  to  encom- 
pass a  ban  on  the  use  of  Cuba  for  the  sta- 
tioning or  support  of  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  nuclear  submarines  and  sub- 
marines carrying  offensive  weapons. 

In  1970,  the  United  States  was  concerned 
about  evident  Soviet  plans  to  service  nuclear 
submarines  in  Cuba,  and  this  concern  led  to 
the  discussions  and  clarification  noted 
above.  We  continue  to  mlnltor  closely  Soviet 
activities  in  Cuba.  Should  we  detect  any- 
thing which  raises  questions  of  compliance 
with  the  Understanding,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  it. 

We  consider  the  Understanding  to  be  a 
useful  basis  for  holding  the  USSR  accounta- 
ble for  its  activities  in  Cuba.  The  United 
States  has  expressed  its  concern  about 
Soviet  and  Cuban  policies  in  the  region,  but 
It  does  not  believe  that  they  have  abrogated 
the  Understanding.  We  see  no  Indication 
that  the  USSR  considers  it  to  be  invalid. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  answers  the 
concerns  which  you  raised  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Torner, 
Acting  AttUtant  Secretary,   Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs.m 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  AUTOMO- 
BILE STRATEGY  AND  STABILI- 
TY ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  on  March  31  the  voluntary 
restraint  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
on  auto  imports  will  expire.  We  are  as 
a  result  faced  with  a  decision  regard- 
ing whether  or  not  to  pressure  the 
Japanese  to  extend  these  voluntary  re- 
straints for  another  year,  or  failing 
that,  to  unilaterally  impose  limits  on 
auto  Imports  from  Japan. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  extend  restraints  on  Jap- 
anese auto  imports  into  the  United 
States  at  the  current  rate  of  1.85  mil- 
lion units  per  year  for  the  remainder 
of  1985.  During  this  9-month  period, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  auto  indus- 
try would  sit  down  with  Government 
and  consumer  representatives  to  for- 
mulate a  long  term  strategy  for  the 
U.S.  auto  industry.  This  task  force 
would  make  recommenditions  about 
actions  which  must  be  taken  by  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  auto  indus- 
try on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  other  hand,  to  have  a 
competitive  U.S.  auto  industry  in  the 
future. 

The  days  of  effortless  superiority  for 
the  U.S.  auto  industry  are  over.  Today, 
despite  the  impressions  which  might 
be  left  from  the  $10  billion  in  1983 
profits  earned  by  U.S.  auto  firms,  they 
are  engaged  in  Intense  international 
competition.  They  are  fighting  for 
their  very  survival  against  high  qual- 
ity, productive,  export  oriented  for- 
eign auto  industries  and  governments. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  share  of  the 
domestic  U.S.  auto  market  held  by  for- 
eign firms  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
U.S.  world  market  share  in  autos  has 
fallen  from  27  percent  in  1975  to  19 
percent  in  1982. 

By  1984,  the  United  States  experi- 
enced a  trade  deficit  with  the  Japa- 
nese of  over  $35  billion.  Of  that  deficit 
$20  billion  was  owing  to  automobile 
trade. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest 
automobile  market  in  the  world.  Yet, 
increasingly,  to  compete  in  our  domes- 
tic market,  U.S.  auto  firms  are  being 
forced  to  move  to  foreign  outsourcing 
of  component  parts  for  auto  produc- 
tion. This  is  costing  the  United  States 
high  quality  jobs  and  undermining  the 
long  term  stability  of  our  domestic 
auto  industry.  It  is  time  we  asked  our- 
selves how  we  can  reverse  this  disturb- 
ing trend. 

The  fact  that  today  we  have  no  com- 
petitive strategy  for  our  auto  sector  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we  are  losing 


market  shares.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  have  a  competitive  auto  sector, 
automobiles  management,  labor,  and 
government  are  going  to  have  to  work 
together  to  develop  a  private-public 
sector  strategy  for  insuring  future 
competitiveness.  Auto  management, 
labor  and  government  must  have  a 
common  vision  of  the  future  and 
mutual  understanding  about  what 
each  is  willing  to  do  to  shore  up  U.S. 
competitiveness. 

I  believe  there  is  still  a  lot  of  long 
term  strength  left  in  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. There  is  intense  domestic  com- 
petition in  the  auto  industry  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  pre- 
serve this  competition. 

Each  of  the  major  U.S.  auto  produc- 
ers is  engaged  in  some  exciting  efforts 
which  are  important  to  international 
competitiveness.  The  $5  billion  invest- 
ment in  the  Saturn  project  recently 
announced  by  General  Motors,  if  it 
succeeds,  could  mean  the  production 
over  the  long  term  of  a  competitive 
American  small  car.  The  decision  to 
undertake  this  production  on  U.S.  soil 
in  a  unionized  environment  is  encour- 
aging and  a  welcome  sign  of  revitaliza- 
tion.  The  extraordinary  tumaroimd  of 
Chrysler  since  1979  from  a  nearly 
bankrupt  firm  to  a  profitable  one 
opens  up  many  opportimities  for  con- 
tinued productivity  improvement  and 
growth  there.  Ford  had  made  tremen- 
dous strides  forward  in  improving  pro- 
ductivity and  quality.  Labor  manage- 
ment cooperation  has  provided  bene- 
fits ranging  from  investment  in  new 
manufacturing  technology  to  more  ap- 
propriate product  design. 

We  would  not  want  to  undermine 
any  of  these  efforts  through  abrupt 
removal  of  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  with  the  Japanese.  I  think 
we  certainly  would  be  kidding  our- 
selves if  we  believed  that  we  could 
remove  these  restraints  and  not  expe- 
rience a  significant  influx  of  addition- 
al Japanese  cars  that  might  tmder- 
mine  the  efforts  ongoing  at  General 
Motors.  Pord,  and  Chrysler  and  else- 
where to  build  for  the  future.  Some 
experts  estimate  that  if  auto  restraints 
are  removed  this  year,  the  Japanese  in 
short  order  would  capture  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  domestic  market. 

The  recent  auto  profits  must  not 
lead  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
about  the  future.  International  auto 
competitiveness  will  require  continued 
and  extensive  capital  investment, 
human  resource  development,  coop- 
eration between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment economic  and  trade  policies. 

Today,  U.S.  auto  firms  are  not  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  their  Japanese 
counterparts.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Japanese  have  between  a  $1,500  and 
$2,000  advantage  over  American  car 
producers.  Primary  reasons  for  this  in- 
clude the  inflated  value  of  the  dollar 
against  the  yen  on  international  ex- 
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change  markets,  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese rebate  too  their  domestic  firms 
their  commodity  Uxes  on  products 
they  export.  The  competitive  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  in  autos 
will  not  be  easiy  eliminated. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  joint 
government,  labor,  management  and 
consumer  council  called  for  in  this  leg- 
islation will  end  up  recommending 
other  trade  and  economic  actions  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  more  even  trading 
environment.  In  that  event,  however, 
there  will  be  an  understanding  of  what 
the  strategy  is  to  facilitate  removal  of 
these  restraints  and  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese  and  others  in  the  future. 
I  believe  there  are  options  to  contin- 
ued quotas  on  Japanese  automobiles 
which  can  be  explored  over  the  next  9 
months.  In  upcoming  weeks.  I  will  be 
making  other  proposals  In  the  trade 
area  which  I  believe  should  enable  us 
to  make  constructive  progress  toward 
a  more  progressive  trading  climate  for 
automobiles  and  other  products  as 
well. 

It  is  not  economically  desirable  nor 
attractive  to  continue  to  provide  trade 
relief  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry  with- 
out a  strategic  view  of  the  future— 
that  is,  unless  we  understand  how 
trade  and  other  actions  are  going  to 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  and  economy.  Busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Government  must  dis- 
card old  adversarial  relationships  and 
realize  that  their  actions  must  begin 
to  compliment  each  other  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
future. 

It  is  important  for  the  Government 
to  understand  what  actions  the  private 
sector— both  management  and  labor 
are  taking  during  the  period  of  these 
restraints  which  will  make  them  more 
competitive  when  they  are  finally  re- 
moved. Consumers  also  have  a  stake  in 
the  removal  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straints and  should  be  a  partner  In 
this  cooperative  working  relationship. 

The  program  called  for  in  this  bill 
can  be  the  start  of  a  new  approach  to 
economic  problem  solving  and  to  the 
competitive  dilemmas  U.S.  industries 
are  encountering  as  they  try  to  com- 
pete in  International  markets.  The 
United  States  has  maintained  the 
most  open  market  in  the  world  during 
the  last  century  and  certainly  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  preserve  open  trade. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  meet  the 
competitive  challenge  facing  us.  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  foster 
more  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships between  management,  labor,  and 
Government. 

The  Japanese  should  understand  the 
need  for  this  proposal.  In  many  impor- 
tant industrial  sectors.  Including 
autos,  they  have  protected  their  do- 
mestic market  through  various  means 
to  nurture  the  development  of  their 
industries.  They  should  understand 
the  economic  imperative  which  creates 
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serious  concern  in  the  United  States 
over  the  future  of  our  auto  industry 
and  our  need  to  develop  a  strategic 
concept  of  industrial  development. 
Prom  their  perspective,  the  alternative 
to  this  proposal  at  the  present  time 
could  very  well  be  the  application  of 
more  restrictive  measures  on  auto  im- 
ports. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Reagan  administration  as  a  blueprint 
for  future  action  on  auto  trade  and  do- 
mestic auto  policy.* 


NEBRASKA  SCORES  ON  WEST 
COAST  VISIT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  interesting  article  that  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in  the  Omaha 
World  Heralds  Magazine  of  the  Mid- 
lands. It  was  written  by  Col.  Barney 
Oldfield,  a  former  Nebraska  newsman 
who  now  works  as  a  consultant  with 
Litton  Industries.  He  frequently  writes 
for  the  magazine. 

Colonel  Oldfield  is  an  impressive 
gentleman.  His  life  and  work  have  car- 
ried him  far  from  Nebraska,  but  his 
heart  remains  close  to  the  people  of 
our  great  State. 

In  this  particular  article,  he  writes 
about  a  venture  to  promote  Nebraska 
through  its  prized  football  team.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Nebraska  Scores  on  West  Coast  Visit 

(By  Barney  Oldfield) 
lios  Anoeles.— Here,   adjacent  to  Holly- 
wood, home  of  that  intrepid  "$6  Million 
Man,"  Nebraska  recently  surfaced  with  a 
$100  million  version. 

The  Hollywood  model  on  TV  several  sea- 
sons ago  was,  of  course,  bionlc,  make-be- 
lieve. 

The  Nebraska  offering  is  all  business,  very 
real,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  David  Mur- 
dock. 

His  is  short  in  stature,  gray  of  hair,  in- 
tense, driven  to  bring  off  whatever  he  is 
commlted  to  do.  He  Is  long  on  money- 
Forbes  magazine  sets  his  net  worth  at  more 
than  $500  million,  which  places  him  about 
48th  among  America's  richest. 

Murdock  does  not  leap  over  tall  buildings, 
but.  instead,  builds  them  and  other  things 
as  well. 

Of  the  26  sUtes  in  which  he  operates,  he 
is  most  ecsUtic  about  Nebraska.  His  actions 
prove  it:  More  than  $100  million  of  his  re- 
sources and  the  matching  investments  that 
such  funds  attract  are  bet  on  Nebraska's 
present  and  future. 

Murdock  was  encouraged  by  the  Nebraska 
Diplomats,  the  Nebraska  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  the  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  with  Gov.  Kerrey 
cheering  him  on.  to  come  to  California 
where  the  Murdock  Development  Corp.  is 
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based  to  express  his  sentiments  before  an 
audience  of  local  movers  and  shakers. 

It  was  one  of  Nebraska's  most  sophisticat- 
ed outings.  Forays  had  previously  been 
made  to  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  homes  of 
corporate  headquarters,  places  where  deci- 
sions are  made  about  plant  expansions.  But 
California  was  different,  and  it  was  no  coin- 
cidence. 

This  pilgrimage  was  built  on  the  Nebraska 
football  team's  encounter  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
with  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
10.000  to  16.000  supporters  who  follow  the 
team  are  a  short  of  floating  economic  infu- 
sion whenever  they  go  out  of  town. 

This  time,  the  decision  was  made  to  cap- 
italize on  the  news  media's  buildup  before, 
during  and  after  such  a  game. 

And  where  better  for  this  than  California? 
Everything  in  California  is  supposed  to  be 
sunnier,  prettier,  bigger,  grander,  more  ex- 
citing, and  if  any  of  that  is  proven  untrue, 
there's  somebody  in  the  state  rich  enough 
to  go  after  it  and  stake  a  claim  to  some  of  it. 

The  Nebraska  delegation  counted  on  that. 
Don  Dowrak's  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment sent  Nebraska  emissaries  with 
sound  business  credentials  to  call  on  compa- 
nies looking  for  places  to  go. 

During  the  pre-game  week,  they  knocked 
on  more  than  100  such  doors,  and  they 
closed  out  the  week  by  giving  a  luncheon  for 
others  who  had  not  been  previously  tapped. 

At  the  luncheon,  Murdock  said  he  likes  to 
be  engaged  in  projects  that  are  "good  for 
people."  He  said  his  work  in  Nebraska  goes 
back  16  years,  and  he  said  he  has  come  to 
know  the  state's  citizens  as  "real  people."  In 
Nebraska,  he  said,  'good  business  could  be 
done  with  good  friends." 

Kerrey  said  people  of  Nebraska  "never 
have  to  be  taught  how  to  work."  that  they 
understand  "the  joy  of  t>eing  successful." 

Evidence  other  than  Murdock's  certifica- 
tion also  was  cited. 

R.M.  Martin,  general  manager  for  the 
Kellogg  Co.  plant  in  Omaha,  said  Kellogg 
originally  located  in  Nebraska  because  of  its 
central  location. 

"We  stayed  because  there  is  such  a  coop- 
erative work  force."  Martin  said. 

Laurin  Morin,  a  manufacturing  vice  presi- 
dent for  Minnesota  Mining  St  Manufactur- 
ing (3M),  said  his  firm  was  attracted  by  the 
levels  of  technical  location,  available  power 
and  accessible  transportation. 

"We  stayed  and  expanded."  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  Nebraska's  work  ethic  and  atti- 
tude.' 

The  luncheon  guests  also  heard  of  a  study 
by  the  Alexander  Grant  &  Co.,  a  survey 
which  listed  Nebraska  as  the  fourth  most 
attractive  business  climate  in  the  nation. 
Nebraska's  ranking  was  arrived  at  by  high 
scoring  in  productivity,  reasonable  electric 
utility  costs,  unemployment  insurance  rates, 
workmen's  compensation,  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  educational  systems— 
the  shadow  of  the  Nebraska  football  team 
was  cast  even  there,  considering  how  well  it 
comes  off  in  academic  All-America  candi- 
dates. 

Other  football  analogies  arose.  The  dele- 
gation offered  interested  businesses  follow- 
ups  with  "special  teams"  available  to  deal 
with  expertise.  The  "linemen"  In  this  in- 
stance were  more  verbal  than  physical, 
being  able  to  address  specific  questions  in 
detaU. 

Although  it  never  appears  in  such  statis- 
tics—but does  in  conversation— there  seems 
something  a  bit  uncanny  about  plant  loca- 
tions in  Indiana  (not  too  far  from  Notre 
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Dame),    in    Ohio    (in    proximity    to    Ohio 
State),  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Texas. 

It  is  so  handy  to  have  a  Friday  meeting 
which  runs  late,  carries  over  to  Saturday 
morning,  and  if  the  right  teams  are  playing 
just  up  the  road.  well,  why  not?  Some  of  the 
best  intersectional  clashes  are  witnessed  by 
busy,  profit-oriented  executives  winding 
down. 

And  what  better  specimen  of  the  game  Is 
there  than  what  happens  in  Lincoln?  If  the 
backhome  team  is  not  doing  too  well,  a  kind 
of  dual  citizenship  can  put  one  in  the  neigh- 
tx>rhood  of  a  winner. 

At  least  a  third  of  the  attendees  who  were 
met  and  talked  to  by  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion were  also  in  the  Rose  Bowl  that  Sep- 
tember day. 

Those  who  didn't  go  probably  heard  Gary 
Bender  and  Pat  Haden  telling  CBS's  viewers 
that  Nebraska  was  different,  that  its  pro- 
gram developed  athletes,  while  moat  schools 
only  recruited  them. 

The  day  after  the  game,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  headline  on  Page  1  of  its  sports  sec- 
tion said:  "Nebraska  Deals  UCLA  a  Dose  of 
Cold  Reality  in  42-3  Debacle. "  On  Page  3 
was  another  story:  "There's  One  Word  for 
What  Happened  to  UCLA;  Execution.  " 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald- Examiner  ran  an 
eight-column  headline,  saying  bluntly: 
"Comhuskers  Hit  Bruins  Where  They 
Live."  None  could  fault  that  as  a  final  pa- 
renthesis on  a  week  of  Nebraska  conscious- 
ness level-raising. 

Sure,  many  Callfomlans  are  almost 
mulish  about  believing  that  anjrthlng  east 
of  California  is  only  something  to  be  flown 
over  on  one's  way  to  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton. 

But  most  Nebraskans  recall  the  story 
about  how  to  break  a  mule:  First,  slam  him 
between  the  eyes  with  a  two-by-four  to  get 
his  attention. 

Gov.  Kerrey.  David  Murdock.  the  Nebras- 
ka Diplomats,  the  Nebraska  Industrial  De- 
velopment Association,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development— plus  the 
news  media  saturation  campaign  about  the 
menace  of  a  top-notch  Nebraska  football 
team  on  the  scwrts  pages  and  TV  pro- 
grams—left Southern  California  with  no 
doubts  about  whether  they  had  gained  the 
attention.* 


JOBS  PROJECT  SUCCEEDS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  UAint 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSERTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  stressed  that  we  must 
begin  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency 
on  the  Federal  Government  and  create 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons to  set  up  on  their  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  the  House 
that  such  a  program  Is  working  In 
Aroostook  County,  ME.  This  project  is 
Aroostook  Cooperative  TOPS— Train- 
ing Opportunities  for  the  Private 
Sector— and  It  has  enabled  24  individ- 
uals to  find  Jobs  and  get  themselves 
off  the  welfare  rolls.  In  the  program. 
Federal  funds  that  would  normally  go 
toward  welfare  payments  are  used  by 
the  State  to  fund  on-the-job  training 
programs. 
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It  is  of  particular  importance  to  note 
that  this  program  largely  served  single 
mothers  with  dependent  children. 
These  mothers  face  overwhelming  dif- 
ficulties in  establishing  their  economic 
independency,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  grappling  with  their 
plight  with  only  limited  success.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  TOPS  program, 
and  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  have  made  it  a 
success. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  Bangor  Daily 
Sim  article  describing  this  program 
appear  after  my  remarks. 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  Sun.  Jan. 

23.  198S] 

tops  emtlotmeitt  project  called  a 

Success 

(By  DebraSund) 

Prss«(7>  Isle.-  The  first  year  of  an  em- 
ployment and  training  project  to  get  welfare 
recipients  working  and  off  government  aid 
has  been  a  "huge  success  in  Aroostook 
County."  according  to  a  project  coordinator. 

Robert  Glidden,  regional  manager  for  the 
Division  of  Welfare  Employment  in  Presque 
Isle,  said  Monday  that  24  individuals  were 
able  to  find  jobs  and  get  off  welfare  as  a 
result  of  the  project. 

Of  the  24  people  now  working,  Glidden 
said  that  20  could  have  been  unable  to  find 
jolw  without  participating  in  the  program. 

The  project  was  titled  "Aroostook  Cooper- 
ative TOPS."  TOPS  stands  for  Training  Op- 
portunities in  the  Private  Sector,  individuals 
participating  in  the  project  were  mostly 
single  mothers  with  dependent  children. 

Although  it  is  similar  to  other  work-incen- 
tive programs,  the  TOPS  project  incorporat- 
ed the  grand-division  concept.  Under  that 
idea,  federal  funds  that  would  be  going  to 
the  welfare  recipient  would  be  used  by  the 
state  In  funding  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams for  those  Involved  in  the  project. 

The  TOPS  program  was  the  third  phase 
of  the  state  Welfare  and  Employment 
Training  Program,  which  began  In  1981  and 
is  administered  by  the  Maine  Department  of 
Human  Services. 

A  total  of  $400,000  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion was  granted  to  the  Maine  Department 
of  Human  Services  to  study  whether  the 
TOPS  mehtod  was  an  effective  method  to 
help  welfare  recipients  become  financially 
independent  of  the  welfare  program.  Part  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  San  Diego  also 
received  grants  to  study  the  system's  effec- 
tiveness. Gidden  said. 

Maine  was  the  only  state  to  conduct  the 
study  on  a  statewide  basis,  according  to 
Glidden. 

The  first  two  phases  of  TOPS,  prevoca- 
tlonal  training  and  field  placement,  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Welfare  Employment  and 
Training  Program.  The  third  phase,  which 
is  on-the-job  training,  was  operated  by  the 
Aroostook  County  Action  Program's  em- 
ployment and  training  division. 

Both  agencies  credit  the  success  of  the 
program  partly  to  the  cooperative  attitude 
between  the  participating  organizations. 
Other  cooperating  agencies  were  adult  edu- 
cation programs  and  other  public  groups. 

"One  thing  that  was  shown  was  the  coop- 
eration among  the  agencies,"  said  Glidden. 
"If  all  of  these  agencies  cooperate  and  work 
together,  some  real  major  effect  can  result." 

The  ACAP  director  of  operations  for  em- 
ployment and  training,  Michael  St.  John, 
said  that  more  programs  should  encourage 
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cooperation    between    agencies   that   offer 
similar  assistance. 

■  I  thought  it  was  a  positive  program. "  said 
St.  John. 

St.  John  also  said  that  if  continued,  cli- 
ents should  l>e  screened  more  closely.  Indi- 
viduals with  no  work  experience  should  not 
participate  in  the  TOPS  program.  St.  John 
suggested. 

Glidden  said  that  the  Aroostook  County 
project's  success  also  was  a  result  of  the 
small  network  of  social  service  agencies  in 
Northern  Maine. 

'Were  out  here  at  the  end  of  a  rope."  St. 
John  said.  "Aroostook  County  is  at  the  end 
of  the  line. "  which  can  result  in  a  lot  of  co- 
operation. 

During  the  year-long  experiment,  five 
classes  were  held  in  Aroostook  County.  A 
toUl  of  111  people  participated,  with  72  in 
the  TOPS  program  and  39  in  a  control 
group.  The  control  participants  received  no 
additional  vocation  assistance  that  was  usu- 
ally rendered. 

From  those  in  the  TOPS  program,  11 
people  found  employment  without  on-the- 
job  training.  A  total  of  13  found  work  under 
the  on-the-job  training  phase. 

The  average  entry-level  wage  of  those  en- 
tering on-the-job  training  was  $3.75  an 
hour,  and  those  entering  employment  di- 
rectly without  the  training  received  $3.90. 
Glidden  said. 

Clients  entering  pre-vocatlonal  training 
were  reimbursed  for  expenses  during  the 
program,  such  as  child  care  or  transporta- 
tion. The  average  social  service  costs  for 
each  client  entering  pre-vocatlonal  training 
was  $630.63.  Glidden  said. 

A  class  for  pre-vocational  training  has 
started  in  Caribou,  and  the  TOPS  concept 
will  continue  to  be  utilized  during  this  year, 
Glidden  said.* 


A  REAL  PROGRAM  FOR  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PEWNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  administration's  budget  proposals, 
which  suggest  a  wholesale  retreat 
from  the  longstanding  Federal  com- 
mitment to  improving  our  Nation's 
housing  supply  and  revitalizing  our 
urban  areas,  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
for  us  to  listen  to  what  the  people  who 
work  in  those  areas  at  the  local  level 
have  to  say. 

According,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  synopsis  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment official's  task  force  report  on  the 
future  of  the  public  role  in  housing 
and  urban  development. 

BrTTEK  Places  to  Live 

(By  Jane  Lang  McGrew.  Task  Force 

Chairperson) 

The  Report  of  the  NAHRO  Task  Force  on 
the  Future  of  the  Public  Role  In  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  a  statement  of 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  government  to 
achieve  our  national  objectives  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
all  Americans. 

Contrary  to  the  myth  of  public  failure, 
government  can  take  credit  for  many  good 
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and  lasting  accomplishments  in  housing  and 
urban  development.  Profiting  from  the  les- 
sons learned  from  both  its  mistakes  and  suc- 
cesses, government  can  play  an  exciting  and 
productive  role  in  housing  our  people  and 
revitalizing  our  cities.  The  question  Is  not 
how  to  shrink  the  public  role,  but  how  to 
maximize  its  potential  for  success. 

The  commitment  of  govenment  is  needed 
at  all  levels  to  do  the  Job.  At  the  federal 
level,  the  task  force  has  called  for  a  national 
urban  agenda  that  seU  policy  objectives  and 
establishes  a  framework  for  allocating 
public  resources.  The  agenda  must  include, 
first,  a  comprehensive  housing  policy,  with 
a  view  to  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  people.  It  also  must  include  a  fair 
housing  strategy,  with  the  goal  of  eradicat- 
ing housing  discrimination  and  promoting 
integration.  And  it  must  embrace  an  urban 
development  policy  that  is  premised  on  a 
continuing  federal  Investment  role  in  the 
cities. 

The  task  force  believes  that  the  federal 
government  must  stay  involved  In  housing 
and  community  development.  This  Involve- 
ment, however,  doesn'i  diminish  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  sUtes  and  the  cities.  The 
states  must  be  active  partners  with  the  fed- 
eral and  local  governments,  and  the  cities 
must  be  their  own  advocates.  They  must 
take  the  Initiative  to  direct  development  to 
achieve  locally  determined  objectives. 

The  task  force  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  local  planning  and  public-private 
partnerships.  Such  partnerships  should  in- 
clude not  only  business,  but  also  neighbor- 
hoods, the  basic  building  blocks  of  urban  so- 
ciety. It  also  urged  closer  working  relation- 
ships between  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  redevelopment  agencies  and  hous- 
ing authorities.  Working  with  these  agen- 
cies and  drawing  on  their  experience  and  ex- 
pertise, local  government  can  realize  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  public  sector  to  be  a  creative 
investor,  strategist,  and  entrepreneur  In 
housing  and  development. 

The  task  force  report  is  focused  on  the 
physical  development  of  our  cities.  But  it 
states  emphatically  that  the  success  of  de- 
velopment efforts  depends  on  sucessfuUy 
solving  the  human  problems  that  abound  In 
our  cities.  MUUons  live  In  this  country  In 
urban  poverty.  National  acquiescence  In  this 
fact  Is  Intolerable.  The  public  sector  can  and 
must  play  the  major  role  in  awakening  this 
country  to  Its  urban  responsibilities  and  oi>- 
portunltles.  For  this,  our  cities  need  the  best 
and  the  brightest  public  leaders  America 
has  to  offer. 

RKCOimZirDATIONB 

(1)  The  task  force  recommends  that  Con- 
gress adopt  a  national  urban  agenda  incor- 
porating a  comprehensive  housing  policy,  a 
fair  housing  strategy,  and  a  comprehensive 
urban  development  policy. 

The  national  urban  agenda  requires  an  ex- 
plicit sUtement  of  presidential  commitment 
to  carry  out  lu  objectives  through  regula- 
tory, legislative,  fiscal,  and  procurement 
policies.  The  country  should  hear  the  Presi- 
dent say,  over  and  over  attention  must  be 
paid  to  our  cities  and  the  housing  needs  of 
aU  our  people. 

The  national  urban  agenda  should  call  lor 
a  biannual  Independent  report  to  the  nation 
on  progress  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, followed  by  response  from  the  federal 
government.  The  Independence  of  the 
report,  prepared  by  a  group  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Is  critical  If  It  Is  to 
provide  an  objective  measure  of  achieve- 
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menu,  rather  than  a  political  scorecard  for 
an  Incumbent  administration. 

(2)  The  task  force  recommends  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  housing  policy 
that  allocates  federal  resources  and  tailors 
federal  programs  to  assure  that  decent 
housing  is  available  to  all  Americans. 

Congress  should  comprehensively  cata- 
logue and  monitor  the  costs  of  current  hous- 
ing policy,  including  both  outlays  and  tax 
expenditures,  and  trace  their  direct  and  in- 
direct beneflU  to  taxpayers  by  income 
levels. 

Congress  should  reallocate  federal  ex- 
penditures for  housing  to  adequately  fund 
existing  low-income  housing  production  and 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Specifically.  Congress  should  fund  ap- 
proximately 350.000  new  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated low-income  units  each  year.  It 
also  should  appropriate  on  a  continuing 
basis  sufficient  money  to  modernize  public 
housing  and  to  repair  low-income  units 
needing  moderate  rehabilitation. 

Congress  should  establish  and  fund  a  shel- 
ter allowance  program  for  all  families  re- 
ceiving public  assistance. 

Congress  should  set  home  owner  tax  de- 
ductions at  a  level  and  in  a  manner  that  en- 
courages home  ownership  for  lower-,  moder- 
ate-, and  middle-income  persons  without 
subsidizing  luxury  or  overconsumption  of 
housing. 

Congress  should  design  more  efficient  tax 
incentives  that  maintain  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  investing  in  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  low-income  rental  housing. 

Congress  should  retain  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  as  a  mainstay  of  an  affordable  hous- 
ing policy,  targeting  their  benefits  to  first 
time  home  buyers  and  lower-Income  earn- 
ers. 

(3)  The  task  force  recommends  a  federal 
strategy  of  vigorous  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment.   

The  President  should  direct  HUD  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  the  law 
against  housing  discrimination  aggressively. 

The  President  should  support  and  Con- 
gress should  enact  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  that  provide  an  administrative 
enforcement  mechanism  and  stiff  penlties 
for  violations.  

The  President  should  direct  HUD  to  pro- 
mote opportunities  for  racial  integration  by 
consciously  administering  federal  housing 
and  community  development  programs  with 
this  goal  In  mind. 

(4)  The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  make  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  Invest  in  urban  development  and 
Infrastructure  in  the  context  of  a  compre- 
hensive development  policy  to  complement 
local  efforts  to  build  and  maintain  viable 
communities. 

As  a  condition  of  receiving  CDBG  funds, 
localities  should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  between  program  expendi- 
tures and  the  achievement  of  their  long- 
term  development  goals. 

The  expenditure  of  CX)BG  funds  should 
be  substantially  restricted  to  eradicating 
blight  in  developed  areas  and  preventing 
blight  In  growth  areas. 

As  a  condition  for  receiving  CDBG  funds, 
localities  should  be  required  to  concentrate 
federal  resources,  in  conjunction  with  local 
and  private  resources,  on  the  revitalization 
of  target  areas  within  a  reasonable  time 
period. 

Cities  and  states  should  be  given  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  maximum  return  on 
and  reinvestment  of  CDBG  funds  In  eligible 
development  activities. 
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Congress  should  marshal  existing  and  ad- 
ditional program  authorities  to  establish 
and  fund  a  targeted,  long-term  program  to 
restore  slum  areas  to  vital  components  of 
our  urban  communities. 

The  federal  government  should  partici- 
pate in  developing  bond  banks  to  enable 
states  and  cities  to  meet  infrastructure 
needs  more  cheaply,  efficiently,  and  safely. 

Congress  should  mandate  a  national  infra- 
structure inventory  that  details  capital, 
maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  needs,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  purpose.  Justifica- 
tion, and  priority  with  respect  to  each  ex- 
penditure. 

The  standards  and  constraints  set  on  fed- 
eral infrastructure  aid  programs  should  be 
reexamined  to  provide  maximum  local  flexi- 
bility, promote  efficiency,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  technological  advances. 

A  strong  HUD  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  President  to  take  a  leadership  role  to 
assure  that  the  federal  conunitment  to 
urban  development  is  met. 

(5)  The  task  force  recommends  that  local 
government  initiate  or  recommit  itself  to  an 
ongoing  and  comprehensive  planning  proc- 
ess. 

The  local  planning  process  should  seek  to 
coordinate  and  reconcile  the  broad  range  of 
programs,  policies,  and  goals  within  the 
public  sector  that  affect  the  economic  and 
physical  health  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  life. 

Public,  business,  neighborhood,  and  non- 
profit sector  representatives  should  be  en- 
gaged on  a  continuing  basis  in  jointly  set- 
ting goals  for  community  building  and  devis- 
ing strategies  for  achieving  them. 

The  opportunity  for  change  should  be 
built  into  the  planning  process  through 
mechanisms  for  periodic  review  and  assess- 
ment. 

(6)  The  task  force  recommends  that  local 
government  collaborate  with  private  busi- 
ness, neightwrhoods,  and  nonprofit  citizens' 
groups  to  achieve  community  development 
goals. 

Local  government  should  define  and  pro- 
mote public  development  objectives  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible. 

Local  government  should  draw  on  the 
powers,  know-how,  and  experience  of  rede- 
velopment agencies  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  public  role  in  development. 

Local  government  should  identify  and  un- 
derstand the  value  of  the  range  of  tradition- 
al public  resources  and  powers  that  it  has  to 
offer  a  private  partner. 

Local  government  should  experiment  with 
novel  entrepreneurial  techniques  and  vehi- 
cles to  retain  ongoing  participation  in  devel- 
opment projects. 

Local  government  should  assure  that 
neighborhood  interests  are  factored  Into 
public  entrepreneurial  undertakings. 

Local  government  should  stimulate  and 
recognize  long-term  civic  involvement  and 
cooperation  among  private  business  leaders. 

Local  government  should  reach  out  to  ex- 
isting neighborhood  groups,  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, cooperatives,  block  clubs,  and  reli- 
gious institutions  to  discover  ways  to  sup- 
port their  neighborhood  projects. 

Local  housing  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  to  build  on  and 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  neighborhood 
groups. 

Neighborhood  groups  should  be  engaged 
with  the  public  and  business  sectors  in  long- 
term  planning  for  housing  and  develop- 
ment. 

(7)  Tlie  task  force  recommends  that  local 
government  recognize  its  responsibility  for 
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assuring  the  availability  of  decent  housing 
for  all  in  the  community  and  commit  itself 
to  meeting  this  respKXisibility  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  powers  and  resources. 

Local  plans  for  development  and  commu- 
nity revitalization  should  incorporate  the 
community's  housing  needs  and  the  objec- 
tive of  satisfying  them. 

Local  government  should  reexamine  the 
role  of  the  local  housing  authority  to  maxi- 
mize its  potential  to  meet  the  shelter  needs 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income  persons 
through  non-traditional  means  in  coopera- 
ton  with  other  public  agencies  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Public,  business,  neighborhood,  and  civic 
leaders  should  be  Involved  in  defining  and 
carrying  out  the  future  role  of  the  housing 
authority  and  other  public  agencies  in  ways 
that  most  effectively  serve  local  housing 
needs. 

Local  government  and  its  housing  author- 
ity should  promote  a  positive  image  of  as- 
sisted housing  by  publicizing  public  housing 
success  stories  and  dramatizing  the  need  for 
this  resource.  Cities  should  make  this  a 
long-term,  coordinated  effort  to  deliver  the 
message  nationwide  that  government  has 
learned  how  to  build  and  manage  low- 
income  housing  to  enhance  a  community 
and  serve  a  common  public  interest.* 


THE  SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  go  far  to  protect  the 
drinking  water  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  rely  on  sole  source  aquifers 
for  their  water  supplies.  I  am  Joined 
by  my  friends  and  colleagues  Tom 
Foley,  Henry  Waxman.  Bob  Mrazek. 
Larry  Smith,  Jake  Pickle.  Jim 
Florio,  and  Al  Swiit,  who  recognize 
the  urgent  need  to  preserve  these 
unique  tmderground  water  systems. 

Congress  created  the  Sole  Source 
Aquifer  Program  in  the  late  1970's  to 
address  Federal  Government  activities 
in  areas  in  which  drinking  water  is 
drawn  from  only  one  aquifer  or  under- 
ground reservoir.  I  believe  that  a 
broader  Federal  approach  to  sole 
source  aquifer  protection  must  be 
taken  today.  There  are  now  17  sole 
source  aquifers  across  the  coimtry  in 
States  ranging  from  New  York  to 
Washington  to  California  to  Texas  to 
Florida.  Incidents  of  contamination  in 
these  water  systems  are  growing  and 
the  threat  of  impure  drinking  water  is 
becoming  increasingly  imminent  for 
millions  of  people. 

Maintaining  an  abundance  of  high 
quality  water  in  an  aquifer  depends  on 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  land  above 
the  acqulfer's  recharge  zone  and  the 
quality  of  the  inflowing  water.  A  re- 
charge zone  is  an  area  through  which 
precipitation  smd  other  surface  runoff 
filters  down  into  the  water  table.  Once 
contaminated,   there   is   no   practical 
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means  to  cleanse  an  aquifer.  Recent 
facts  point  to  the  problems  around  the 
country. 

In  many  sole  source  areas,  ground 
water  contamination  has  resulted 
from  a  long  period  of  dense  develop- 
ment on  the  land  directly  above  the 
aquifer.  On  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  1,500  private  wellf  have  been 
contaminated  by  pesticides  that  have 
entered  the  aquifer  system.  In  Wash- 
ington State,  nearly  13  percent  of  Spo- 
kane's public  wells  have  been  closed  in 
the  last  6  years  because  of  serious  con- 
tamination of  the  Spokane-Rathdrum 
Valley  aquifer.  The  benefits  of  com- 
merical,  residential  and  agricultural 
development  are  obvious:  the  draw- 
backs are  not  often  noticed  until  it  is 
too  late.  The  list  of  possible  sources  of 
ground  water  contamination  is  long 
and  varied.  Landfills  and  leaking  tm- 
derground storage  tanks  are  recog- 
nized as  some  of  the  most  pervasive 
sources  of  contamination.  Fertilizers, 
pesticides,  and  liquid  waste  from  septic 
tanks  can  leach  into  an  aquifer. 
Runoff  from  roads  brings  animal 
wastes,  road  salts,  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts into  an  aquifer  system.  Less  obvi- 
ous but  Just  as  dangerous  are  house- 
hold products  such  as  drain  cleaners, 
solvents,  disinfectants,  and  paint  re- 
movers. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  protect  surface  waters.  The 
river  systems  of  the  West  have  been 
extensively  damamed  to  prevent  flood- 
ing, provide  hydroelectric  power  and 
store  water  for  drinking  and  irrigation. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
wastewater  treatment  plants  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  untreated  sewage  into  our 
waters.  Time  is  running  out,  however, 
for  preservation  of  ground  water  sys- 
tems such  as  sole  source  aquifers. 
Severe  contamination  of  a  sole  source 
system  would  mean  either  the  local 
groimd  water  would  have  to  be  treated 
or  potable  water  would  have  to  be 
transported  into  the  area  from  distant 
sources.  The  cost  of  applying  these 
Band-Aid  type  solutions  is  prohibitive. 
Preventing  the  problems  before  they 
develop  is  sound  public  policy  that  will 
mean  cost  savings  and  clean  drinking 
water  for  millions  of  people. 

Our  legislation  will  go  far  to  achieve 
these  goals  by  addressing  the  vital  link 
between  the  use  of  the  land  above  a 
sole  source  aquifer  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  the  system.  The  legisla- 
tion sets  up  no  new  pr  complicated 
regulatory  structure.  It  preserves  local 
autonomy  while  providing  a  frame- 
work for  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  work  together  coopera- 
tively to  plan  and  implement  compre- 
hensive plans  to  safeguard  sole  source 
aquifers.  Additionally,  Federal  author- 
ity is  provided  to  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  I*ro- 
tection  Agency  to  take  remedial  action 
when  a  sole  source  system  becomes 
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contaminated.  The  legislation  will 
enable  a  State  or  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  to 
order  any  person  responsible  for  the 
contamination  of  a  sole  source  aquifer 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  pota- 
ble water  to  the  persons  served  by  that 
aquifer  system. 

Last  year.  Congressman  Foley,  Con- 
gressman Waxman  and  I  worked  hard 
to  see  that  our  legislation  passed 
through  this  body.  Regrettably,  our 
legislative  vehicle,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  reauthorization,  did  not 
become  law.  This  year,  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  new  found  support  will  propel 
our  initiative  into  law.  When  this 
added  protection  becomes  a  reality, 
millions  of  Americans  will  have  Con- 
gress to  thank  for  their  safe  supply  of 
drinking  water. 

H.R.  1038 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
aquifers  which  are  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  drinking  water  for  public  water 
systems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT 'HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Amend- 
menU  of  1985". 

SEC.  2.  PROTECTION  OF  CRFnCAL  RECHARGE 
AREAS. 

(a)  New  Section  1426.— Part  C  of  title 
XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (the 
•Safe  Drinking  Water  Act ")  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof: 

-SEC.    UM.    PROTECTION    OF    CRITICAL    GROUND 
WATER  RECHARGE  AREAS. 

(a)  Local  Petition  roR  Designation  of 
Special  Protection  Area.— (1)  Upon  desig- 
nation of  a  sole  or  principal  source  area  pur- 
suant to  section  1424(e),  any  one  or  several 
municipalities  within  such  area  may  initiate 
proceedings  for  the  designation  of  one  or 
more  special  protection  areas  within  such 
sole  or  principal  source  area.  Such  proceed- 
ings shaU  be  initiated  by  petitioning  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  area  is 
located  to  apply  to  the  Administrator  for 
such  designation. 

■  (2)  A  petition  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  suggested  boundaries  for  the  special 
protection  area  and  further  shall  evaluate 
whether— 

•(A)  the  proposed  special  protection  area 
is  a  recharge  zone  for  significant  volumes  of 
ground  water  with  drinking  water  supply 
potential: 

"(B)  the  ground  water  which  is  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  is  of  high  quality: 

••(C)  portions  within  the  sole  or  principal 
source  area  are  already  contaminated  with 
toxic  organlcs,  nutrients,  salts,  or  other  pol- 
lutants: 

■(D)  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  the 
ground  water  recharged  through  the  pro- 
posed special  protection  area  would  have 
significant  economic,  social,  and  ecological 
benefits  for  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area:  and 

■(E)  degradation  of  ground  water  re- 
charged through  the  proposed  special  pro- 
tection area  would  have  significant  econom- 
ic, social,  and  ecological  costs  for  the  area. 
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■(b)  Action  by  Governor.— Within  180 
days  following  receipt  of  a  petition  under 
this  section,  the  Governor,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  criteria  set  forth  in  of  subsec- 
tion (aH2),  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the 
petition.  If  the  Governor  approves  such  pe- 
tition, he  shall— 

■(1)  propose  the  boundries  of  the  special 
protection  area: 

"(2)  designate  or,  if  necessary,  establish  a 
planning  entity  (which  shall  be  a  public 
agency  including  local  and  State  govern- 
mental representation)  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive management  plan  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  plan')  for  the 
special  protection  area; 

••(3)  establish  procedures  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  the  plan, 
for  review,  approval,  and  adoption  of  the 
plan,  and  for  assistance  to  municipalities 
and  other  public  agencies  with  authority 
under  State  law  to  Implement  the  plan. 
Where  a  local  government  planning  agency 
exist*  with  adequate  expertise  to  carry  out 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  proposed 
special  protection  area,  the  Governor  shall 
designate  such  agency  as  the  planning 
entity  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Action  by  EPA.— <1)  Following  ap- 
proval of  the  petition  the  Governor  shall 
submit  such  petition  to  the  Administrator 
together  with  the  summary  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Governor  under  subsection  (b). 
"(2)  Within  120  days  after  the  Administra- 
tor's receipt  of  the  petition  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  peti- 
tion. The  Admmistrator  shall  approve  the 
petition  if  he  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  boundaries  of  the  area  concerned 
are  based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (aH2):  and 

•(B)  the  planning  entity  has  the  author- 
ity, pursuant  to  State  law,  and  the  technical 
expertise  to  prepare  the  plan. 

••(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the  pe- 
tition, he  may  provide  to  the  State,  on  a 
matching  basis,  a  grant  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  incurred  In  preparing  the  petition 
and  developing  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  an 
aquifer  which  serves  a  population  of  50,000 
or  less,  the  Administrator  may  provide  to 
the  State,  on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of  70 
percent  of  such  costs. 

••(4)  The  designated  planning  entity, 
through  the  Governor,  shall  be  eligible  for 
such  planning  funds  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years. 

'•(d)  Comprehensive  Manaoemiht  Plan.— 
(DA  planning  entity  designated  under  this 
section  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  management  plan 
for  the  special  protection  area.  Such  plan 
shall  be  designed  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  ground  water  recharged  in  the  special 
protection  area  through  maintenance,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  the  natu- 
ral vegetative  and  hydrogeologlcal  condi- 
tions. Such  plan  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

"(A)  a  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  ground  water  recharged  In  said  spe- 
cial protection  area  and  the  natural  re- 
charge capabilities  of  the  special  protection 
area  watershed: 

"(B)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpolnt  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation,  ground  water 
flow  patterns,  and  the  relationship  between 
surface  water  management  and  ground 
water  quality  and  recharge; 

■■(C)  recommendations  for  ground  water 
quality  standards  designed  to  maintain  ex- 
isting ground  water  quality  or  Improve  ex- 
isting  ground  water  quality   If  prevailing 
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conditions  fail  to  meet  drinking  water  stand- 
ards, pursuant  to  this  Act  and  State  law; 

■■(D)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  special  protection  area; 

■■(E)  a  resource  assessment  of  the  amount, 
location,  and  type  of  human  development 
and  activity  which  the  ecosystem  can  sus- 
tain while  still  maintaining  existing  ground 
and  surface  water  quality  and  protecting 
unique  ecological  features  related  to  mainte- 
nance of  water  quality: 

"(P)  proposal  of  limits  on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government,  financially  assisted 
activities  and  projects  which  may  contribute 
to  any  degradation  of  such  ground  water  or 
any  loss  of  natural  surface  and  subsurface 
infiltration  or  purification  capability  of  the 
special  protection  area  watershed; 

'■(G)  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  land  use  management,  includ- 
ing emergency  contingency  planning,  as  it 
pertains  to  the  maintenance  of  the  quality 
of  underground  sources  of  drinking  water  or 
to  the  improvement  of  such  sources  if  neces- 
sary to  meet  drinking  water  standards  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  State  law; 

"(H)  proposal  of  limits  on  land  uses  In  the 
special  protection  area  which  might  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  water  quality,  recharge 
capabilities,  or  both; 

"(I)  consideration  and  proposal  of  specific 
techniques.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
clustering,  transfer  of  development  rights, 
and  other  Innovative  measures  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section: 

"(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system; 

"(K)  proposal  to  designate  specific  areas 
within  the  special  protection  area  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  public  acquisition  or  fee 
or  less  than  fee  interests: 

"(L)  a  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  con- 
tinued, uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  special  protection  area  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 

■'(M)  pollution  abatement  measiires,  if  ap- 
propriate. 

••(2)  During  the  development  of  the  c»m- 
prehensive  management  plan,  the  planning 
entity  shall  consult  with,  and  consider  the 
comments  of.  appropriate  officials  of  any 
municipality  and  State  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  waters 
within  the  area,  other  concerned  organiza- 
tions and  technical  and  citizen  advisory 
committees  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  Governor.  The  planning  entity  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  at  places  within  the 
special  protection  area  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
any  aspect  of  the  plan. 

"(e)  Final  Plan.— (1)  The  planning  entity 
shall  submit  a  final  plan  to  the  Governor 
for  review. 

■(2)  The  Governor  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  plan.  The  Governor  shall  approve 
the  plan  if  he  determines  that  it  protects 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water  cov- 
ered therein  from  contamination  that  may 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  persons.  In 
approving  the  plan,  the  Governor  shall  spe- 
cifically designate  the  boundaries  of  the 
special  protection  area.  The  Governor  shall 
submit  a  plan  approved  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Administrator  for  review. 

■'(3)  Within  120  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  approve  the  plan  or  submit  in  writing 
to  the  Governor  his  reasons  for  not  approv- 
ing it.  The  CJovemor  may  resubmit  any  plan 
which  is  not  approved.  The  Administrator 
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shall  approve  any  plan  which  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Rbchakge  Zoifx.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'recharge  zone'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  designated  sole  or  prin- 
cipal source  area,  the  recharge  zone  for 
such  area  as  described  in  the  designation  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  1424(e). 

"(g)  Implementation  Grants.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator approves  the  plan,  he  may  pro- 
vide to  the  State,  on  a  matching  t>asis.  a 
grant  of  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  plan  (including  land  acquisition 
within  the  special  protection  area,  a  land 
credit  exchange  institution,  and  the  moni- 
toring of  sources  of  contamination  in  the 
special  protection  area).  In  the  case  of  an 
aquifer  which  serves  a  population  of  50,000 
or  less,  the  Administrator  may  provide  to 
the  State,  on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of  70 
percent  of  such  implementation  costs. 

"(h)  Order  to  Pkovide  Drinking 
Water.— (1)  If  the  Administrator  (or  any 
State  which  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility, within  the  meaning  of  section 
1413.  for  public  water  systems  under  part  B 
of  this  title)  determines  that— 

"(A)  any  person  has  caused  or  contributed 
to  the  presence  of  any  contaminant  in  any 
sole  or  principal  source  aquifer  designated 
under  section  1424(e)  which  supplies,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  supply,  any 
public  water  system,  and 

"(B)  the  presence  of  such  contaminant  in 
such  water  system  may  adversely  affect  the 
health  of  persons  unless  such  water  is  treat- 
ed or  alternative  water  supplies  are  provid- 
ed. 

he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  potable 
drinlUng  water  to  the  persons  served  by 
such  public  water  system. 

"(2)  Any  interested  person  may  obtain 
review  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor (or  the  State)  under  this  section  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
order. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  (or  to  the  State  in  the  case  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  State)  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  S5.000  per  day  of  vio- 
lation. If  any  person  fails  tc  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor (or  the  State),  the  Attorney  General 
shall  recover  the  amount  for  which  such 
person  is  liable  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such 
action,  the  validity  and  appropriateness  of 
the  final  order  under  this  section  or  the  as- 
sessment of  a  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  or  preempt  any  right 
which  any  public  water  system  or  any  other 
person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have  under 
any  statute  or  common  low  to  seek  enforce- 
ment in  any  Federal,  State,  or  loctd  court,  or 
in  any  administrative  proceeding,  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  relief  re- 
garding the  contamination  of  any  drinking 
water  supply. 

"(i)  New  Criteria  por  Areas  Designated 
Under  Section  1424(e).— (1)  Within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall,  by 
rule,  establish  criteria  for  the  areas  to  be 
designated  under  section  1424(e)  after  such 
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date  of  enactment.  The  criteria  shall  in- 
clude aquifer  use,  vulnerability,  water  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  and  unavailability  of  alter- 
native drinking  water  supplies. 

"(2)  No  designation  made  under  section 
1424(e)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  reevaluated  pursuant  to 
new  criteria  under  this  subsection. 

"(J)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  development  of  plans  under  this  section. 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988.  and  1989.  Not  more  than 
$2,500,000  may  be  used  for  planning  in  any 
such  fiscal  year  for  a  single  special  protec- 
tion area. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  Implement  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  section  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1987.  1988.  1989  and  1990. 
Not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  used  in 
any  such  fiscal  year  for  implementation  of 
the  plan  for  a  single  special  protection  area. 
Matching  grant  assistance  under  this  para- 
graph may  also  be  used  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  water  quality  management  plan 
expressly  for  a  sole  or  principal  source  aqui- 
fer which  plan  Is  approved  (before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section)  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  208  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.". 

(b)  C^oss  Reference. —Section  1424(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "Por  provisions  re- 
quiring the  Administrator  to  establish  new 
criteria  for  the  areas  to  be  designated  under 
this  section,  see  section  1426(h>.".« 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.E. 
BEARDEN 


•NED" 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  and  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  businessman 
and  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  J.E.  "Ned"  Bearden. 

Ned's  wonderful  success  is  the  story 
of  the  American  dream  of  hard  work 
and  dedication.  And  even  though  he 
has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  achievement 
in  the  business  world,  he  has  not  for- 
gotten the  people  who  assisted  him 
along  the  way  to  the  top. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  honor  that  I 
share  some  insight  about  J.E.  "Ned" 
Bearden  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Following  is 
an  article  written  by  David  P.  Moore 
of  the  Shelby  County  Reporter  about 
Ned  Bearden: 

J.E.  "Ned"  Bearden:  Forward  Ho! 
(By  David  F.  Moore) 

In  his  youth  he  herded  cows  by  horseback 
in  Mountain  Brook,  on  land  that  is  now  the 
golf  course  at  Birmingham  Country  Club. 
Later,  he  drove  a  milk  truck  every  day  from 
Helena  to  Birmingham,  returning  in  time  to 
sleep  an  hour  before  going  to  the  bam  to 
milk  more  cows. 

Today,  his  two  Shelby  County  dairies 
boast  more  than  1,800  acres  of  land  and 
some  800  head  of  cattle. 

He  never  made  it  to  college,  but  his  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  education  led 


him  to  serve  as  a  trustee  at  Helena  School. 
He  was  later  elected  to  two  terms  on  the 
Shelby  County  Board  of  Education. 

He  got  his  first  taste  of  business  at  16 
while  working  In  an  uncle's  grocery  store  for 
$2  a  day  plus  board.  Last  year,  as  president 
of  one  of  the  Shelby  County's  leading 
banks,  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
it's  merger  with  a  $3  billion  statewide  hold- 
ing company. 

For  12  years  he  served  on  the  Shelby 
County  Commission,  and  for  12  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Shelby  County  Farm 
Bureau.  He  has  been  elected  as  "Citizen  of 
the  Year  "  by  the  AlatMster  Civitans.  and 
presently  serves  as  an  elder  In  the  River- 
chase  Church  of  Christ. 

But  In  a  life  that  has  thus  far  spanned 
several  careers  in  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry, the  man's  pride  and  joy  would  appear  to 
be  his  wife,  Irene,  and  the  50  or  more  mem- 
bers of  their  "Immediate"  famUy. 

"In  fact. "  said  Joel  Elwyn  Bearden— Ned. 
to  most  people— "the  first  $20  bill  my  wife 
and  I  saved,  we  put  It  under  the  mattress  to 
pay  for  the  delivery  of  our  first  baby." 

J.  E.  Bearden  was  bom  Oct.  4.  1909.  on  a 
small  farm  In  Jefferson  County.  School- 
mates at  Shades  Cahaba  nicknamed  him 
■Ned." 

"They  had  to  call  you  something,"  he  said 
during  an  interview,  sitting  In  a  recllner  In 
the  den  of  his  home  on  Bearden  Lane,  sur- 
rounded by  seemingly  hundreds  of  family 
pictures  and  civic  plaques. 

The  son  of  dairyman  Joel  B.  Bearden.  Ned 
learned  early  about  cows  and  farming."  milk- 
ing them  before  and  after  sch(x>l. 

In  those  days,  there  were  no  stock  laws, 
and  cows  roamed  at  will.  This  led  to  occa- 
sions of  rounding  up  strays  by  horse  from 
the  golf  greens  then  under  construction  at 
Birmingham  County  Club.  At  other  times, 
he  herded  cows  up  20th  Street  and  through 
Five  Points  South— the  bells  around  their 
necks  ringing  along  city  streets  as  they 
headed  toward  home. 

Into  his  teens,  Bearden  worked  his  fa- 
ther's farm  and  at  a  neighboring  dairy,  as 
well  as  working  in  an  uncle's  store.  At  19, 
his  life  took  a  major  turn  when  he  married 
Irene  Lannlng,  a  native  of  Akron,  Ohio  who 
was  five  years  his  senior  and  working  at  the 
time  at  Drennan  Motor  Company  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

"I  was  too  young  to  know  what  I  was 
doing,"  Bearden  grinned.  "She  was  too 
smart  to  let  a  good  thing  go  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  call  that  conceited?"  asked  Irene 
good  naturedly  from  her  seat  under  a 
framed  needlepoint  piece  that  states:  "God 
must  have  loved  the  Beardens.  He  made  so 
many  of  them." 

"Well,  I  got  the  right  gal,  even  If  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing,"  Bearden  said. 

Eight  days  after  the  wedding,  on  Jan.  1, 
1929.  the  couple,  along  with  Ned's  father, 
started  a  Joint  venture  dairy  on  230  acres  In 
Shelby  County,  along  what  Is  now  State  261. 
the  Helena  Road.  One  of  the  first  dairies  in 
the  county.  Bearden  herded  their  60  cows 
from  Jefferson  County,  down  the  Old  Mont- 
gomery Highway,  and  across  the  Cahaba. 

This  was  the  start  of  Bearden  Farms. 
Bearden  the  farmer  went  on  to  purchase 
surrounding  land  In  Helena  and  Pelham. 
900  acres  in  Vincent,  and  developed  the  op- 
erations into  the  largest  dairy  In  Shelby 
County,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 

But  the  business  almost  failed  during  the 
depression.  Because  the  dairy  was  losing 
money.  Beardens  father  wanted  to  close  the 
operation. 
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His  son.  however,  had  already  decided 
that  he  and  Irene  wanted  to  stay  In  Shelby 
County,  so  he  bought  the  farm. 

Irene  used  her  business  knowledge  to  keep 
the  company  books— or  what  there  was  of 
them.  After  paying  all  the  notes,  dairy  ex- 
penses and  hired  labor,  there  was.  for  a 
time,  but  $1  of  profit  made  each  day. 

"We  liked  to  have  starved  to  death  then— 
and  the  cows,  too."  Bearden  said. 

During  this  time,  he  woke  up  at  2  a.m., 
drove  his  own  milk  truck  to  Birmingham 
every  day,  and  returned  in  time  to  nap  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  cows  had  to  be  milked 
again.  But  the  work  paid  off  and  the  farm 
eventually  prospered,  leading  Bearden  to 
certain  conclusions  about  life: 

"I  was  lucky.  The  harder  I  worked,  the 
luckier  I  was. '"  said  Bearden  the  family  man. 
"But  this  was  a  family  deal.  It  wasn't  Just 
me.  That's  where  I've  been  fortunate. " 

The  "family  deal"  developed  into  three 
boys  and  three  girls— Kathlene.  Joel,  Leon- 
ard (killed  in  a  1968  plane  crash  along  with 
Dr.  Stanley  Lacey  and  then  Helena  Mayor 
J.R.  Davidson).  Frances,  Ralph  and  Shirley. 
Bearden  said  they  quit  having  children 
when  doctor  fees  went  up  to  $35. 

He  credited  Irene  with  keeping  the  family 
unit  strong  in  those  days,  and  recalled  her 
milking  a  dozen  cows  while  rocking  a  baby 
from  a  sling  hung  from  the  bam  rafters. 
Indeed,  in  1963,  Progressive  Parmer  maga- 
zine named  the  Beardens  as  its  "Master 
Farm  Family." 

Shortly  after  the  children  started  attend- 
ing Helena  School— he  had  from  one  to  six 
of  them  there  for  19  years— citizens  asked 
Bearden  to  serve  as  a  school  trustee. 

"We  put  water  in  the  school  and  toilets, " 
he  said. 

Later,  in  1957,  he  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  education  where  he  served  until  his  1969 
election  to  the  county  commission. 

Reflecting  on  his  board  of  education 
terms,  Bearden  said  that  his  toughest  deci- 
sions dealt  with  Integration,  which  was  ac- 
complished In  Shelby  County  quietly  and 
without  major  incident. 

He  said  he  views  his  largest  contributions 
to  education  as  helping  the  consolidation  of 
a  number  of  scattered  community  schools 
into  larger  schools,  leading  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Columbiana  Middle.  Chelsea,  Vin- 
cent Elementary,  Valley,  Calera  Elementa- 
ry, Montevallo  Elementary  and  Thompson 
Elementary  Schools.  Also  during  his  two 
terms,  additions  were  made  at  all  the  county 
schools. 

As  for  being  a  county  commissioner.  Bear- 
den said  he  prides  himself  most  on  the  vast 
improvements  and  expansions  made  to  the 
county  highway  system,  which,  during  his 
terms,  grew  to  national  recognition.  His 
toughest  decision  as  commissioner  was 
voting  for  the  bond  issue  that  financed  the 
county  jail  and  gave  the  county  its  first  ever 
major  indebtedness. 

Bearden  the  politician  said  that  public 
office  taught  him  to  leam  to  disagree  with 
people,  and  still  get  along  with  them. 

"Don't  expect  everyl)ody  to  agree  with 
you."  he  said.  "And  you'll  also  find  out  that 
you're  not  always  right. " 

Durmg  this  time.  Bearden  the  business- 
man helped  establish  Consolidated  Dairies, 
then  served  20  years  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors as  the  group  grew  from  a  dozen  to  100 
trucks.  Too.  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Shelby  County  Farm  Bureau  and  as  a  l)oard 
member  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

In  1977  he  was  named  "Man  of  the  Year" 
in  agribusiness  by  the  Birmingham  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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But  as  a  Shelby  County  businessman,  Ned 
Bearden  remains  best  known  for  his  involve- 
ment with  the  former  First  Bank  of  Alabas- 
ter. 

He  was  an  original  stockholder  in  the 
bank  when  it  opened  in  January  of  1952 
with  George  L.  Scott  as  president.  He  later 
joined  the  board,  and  In  1967  followed  Scott 
as  the  t>ank's  second  and  last  president, 
serving  17  years  In  that  capacity. 

"We  work  the  farm  here  as  a  family," 
Bearden  said.  "And  we  really  worked  as  a 
family  In  the  management  of  the  bank." 

With  vice  presidents  Don  Lathem  and  Vir- 
ginia Johnson,  and  the  help  of  his  secretary, 
Emma  Higginbotham.  Bearden  led  the  bank 
through  steady  growth,  opening  branches 
on  State  119  in  Pelham,  and,  last  year, 
across  from  Pelham  City  Hall. 

Although  he  was  looking  to  retire,  he 
agreed  to  remain  at  the  bank  through  Its 
merger  with  SouthTnist  of  Alabama  in 
1984,  a  business  move  he  considers  to  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  county  in  general, 
but  to  the  bank's  employees  as  well. 

He  will  remain  with  the  bank  as  a  consult- 
ant until  next  summer. 

"I  wouldn't  take  any  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  bank, "  Bearden  said.  "It  was  the  good 
management  I  associate  with." 

Bearden  the  banker/clvlc  leader/politi- 
cian said  he  considers  himself  first  and  fore- 
most, a  fanner.  True  to  that  spirit,  during 
his  days  as  a  bank  president,  he  would  go 
every  moming  to  the  bam  at  6:30  "to  see  if 
I  agreed  with  what  was  going  on  .  .  ." 

Reluctant  to  take  direct  credit  for  the 
bank's  suc«ess.  he  apparently  feels  the  same 
way  about  the  success  of  Bearden  Farms. 
But  the  direction  taken  by  the  bank  and 
farm— as  well  as  Bearden's  other  endeav- 
ors—reflects a  basic  philosophy  which  the 
man  has  developed  and  followed  over  the 
years: 

"Everything  I  was  ever  in,  I  always  felt  It 
was  necessary  to  keep  on  progressing  if  you 
wanted  to  stay  in  business.  At  the  end  of 
every  year.  If  you've  stayed  the  same,  if  you 
haven't  gone  forward  you've  gone  back- 
wards." 

Coupled  with  this  forward  push  is  Bear- 
den s  belief  In  sound  management;  good 
banking  is  good  money  management;  good 
farming  is  good  management  of  cows;  a  gocxl 
education  board  member  Is  a  good  school 
system  manager:  a  good  family  is  a  good 
manager  of,  well,  a  family. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  Bearden 
family  live  on  Bearden  lane,  across  a  100 
acre  expanse  of  winter  grass  from  the 
Helena  Road.  But  that's  hardly  the  entire 
crew.  His  six  chUdren  have  produced  20 
grandchildren  and  20  great-grand  children— 
10  boys  and  10  girls  each  way. 

Sixty-two  "Immediate  family"  members 
showed  up  at  Bearden's  house  for  Christ- 
mas. Some  100  showed  up  last  summer  for 
Irene's  80th  birthday,  and  again  In  the  fall 
for  Bearden's  75th.  Prom  all  Indications,  ev- 
eryone got  a  big  kick  out  of  seeing  "Dad" 
ride  his  three-wheeler  around  the  farm. 

At  this  rate,  what  Is  Bearden  the  family 
man/farmer/buslnessman/politlcan  plan- 
ning for  his  100th  birthday? 

"I'll  probably  find  another  acre  or  two  to 
buy  or  clear.  Run  In  a  few  cows  on  the 
three-wheeler.  You've  always  got  to  liave 
something  going  on.  moxing  forward.  If  you 
don't,  then  you're  not  progressing." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  truly  honored  to 

know  a  man  such  as  Ned  Bearden.  He 

is  a  shining  example  of  the  backbone 

of  this  coimtry's  business  commimity 

which  has  made  America  such  a  great 
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land  of  opportunity.  Alabama  and 
Shelby  Coimty  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  this  caliber  on 
their  team. 

All  of  us  here  in  Congress  should 
take  a  moment  and  reflect  on  his  phi- 
losophy and  business  attitude.  We 
need  more  men  like  Ned  Bearden  who 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves  in 
helping  others.  He  knows  the  meaning 
of  hard  work  and  exemplifies  the  true 
idea  of  the  American  dream  of  success. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  share  these  words  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. J.E.  "Ned"  Bearden  can  never  re- 
ceive enough  praises  for  all  his  work 
and  time  to  so  many  worthy  causes. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  tribute  is  well  deserved  by  this 
outstanding  individual.* 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  POR 
APDC  PREGNANT  ADOLES- 
CENTS AND  YOUNG  MOTHERS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcalipornia 

in  the  hoitse  of  refresentattves 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Representatives  Kennklly,  Matsui 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  improve  the  opportimities  for 
self-sufficiency  among  pregnant  ado- 
lescents and  young  mothers  who  are 
eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  [AFDCl. 

We  are  very  happy  to  report  that 
the  bill  is  being  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  which 
is  made  up  of  State  and  local  agencies 
and  professionals  who  administer  the 
social  welfare  programs  including 
APDC.  The  legislation  also  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  a  leading  child  adv(x»cy  group 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League,  the 
largest  national  organization  of  child 
welfare  agencies. 

This  education  and  training  legisla- 
tion takes  APDC  in  a  new  direction. 
When  the  APDC  Program  was  con- 
ceived in  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression the  goal  was  to  keep  mothers 
and  their  children  together  by  provid- 
ing an  income  maintenance  program 
until  they  could  get  back  on  their  feet. 
This  was  and  still  is  a  very  worthy  and 
necessary  goal.  The  APDC  program 
has  served  as  a  lifeline  and  safety  net 
for  millions  of  women  and  their  chil- 
dren over  the  years. 

Now,  however,  it  is  time  to  reassess 
the  APDC  program  in  light  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
APDC  population.  We  need  to  concen- 
trate on  the  sources  of  welfare  de- 
pendency among  the  different  groups 
that  make  up  the  APDC  caseload  in 
order  to  encourage  self-sufficiency. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  reduce  wel- 
fare  dependency    among   two   APDC 
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groups.  One  is  composed  of  pregnant 
teenagers  and  adolescent  mothers  who 
drop  out  of  school  and  make  up  over 
one-half  of  the  AFDC  population. 
Among  women  14  to  30  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving AFDC  61  percent  bore  their 
first  child  as  a  teenager.  Today  91  per- 
cent of  young  mothers,  ages  15  to  17, 
have  neither  full-  or  part-time  employ- 
ment and  72  percent  of  these  women 
are  on  welfare;  41  percent  of  18-  and 
19- year-old  mothers  are  welfare  de- 
pendent. 

Clearly,  all  too  frequently  welfare 
dependency  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  teenage  pregnancy  and  inadequate 
education  and  training.  Pregnancy,  in 
fact,  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  teenage  girls 
dropping  out  of  high  school.  Eight  out 
of  ten  teenage  girls  who  first  become 
mothers  at  age  17  or  younger  never 
complete  high  school.  Worse  yet,  9  out 
of  10  teenage  girls  who  are  15  or 
younger  and  who  become  teenage 
mothers  never  complete  high  school. 
Without  a  high  school  education  too 
many  of  these  young  mothers  will 
become  long-term  welfare  clients. 

The  second  group  targeted  by  this 
legislation  is  made  up  of  AFDC  moth- 
ers with  children  under  6,  who  are  not 
now  required  to  sign  up  for  work  pro- 
grams and  who  never  completed  high 
school.  These  women  experience  mar- 
ginal employability  and  too  often 
chronic  dependency  on  public  social 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical,  economic, 
and  social  costs  of  teenage  pregnancy 
to  teen  mothers  and  their  children 
and  our  society  is  enormous.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  documented  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  early  childbearing  for 
teenage  mothers  and  their  children. 
Partly  because  they  are  less  likely  to 
seek  prenatal  care  than  older  women 
they  experience  higher  rates  of  toxe- 
mia, anemia,  and  other  complications 
of  pregnancy.  Moreover,  their  children 
are  more  likely  to  be  premature,  have 
low  birthweight,  and  suffer  from  phys- 
ical and  mental  handicaps.  In  Califor- 
nia alone,  the  annual  MediCal— Medic- 
aid— costs  for  delivering  teen  pregnan- 
cies, neonatal  intensive  care,  and 
rehospitalization.  cost  the  State  in 
excess  of  $105  million  each  year. 

Completion  of  high  school  is  a  key 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  teenage 
mothers.  It  is  estimated  that  a  10-per- 
cent increase  of  teen  mothers  complet- 
ing high  school  would  avoid  $53  mil- 
lion in  welfare  costs  in  California.  And 
a  teenage  woman  graduating  high 
from  school  is  likely  to  earn  $1,706 
more  per  year,  1983  dollars,  than  a 
teen  with  1  to  3  years  of  high  school. 
In  short,  the  greater  the  educational 
attainment  of  young  mothers  the 
lower  the  cost  to  the  public. 

In  terms  of  the  AFDC  program,  teen 
mothers  without  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma are  twice  as  likely  to  become 
AFDC  recipients.  And  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  welfare  budget  is  pro- 
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vided  to  women  who  first  gave  birth  as 
a  teen. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  children  or  teen  parents  are 
often  locked  within  an  almost  invinci- 
ble cycle  of  further  teen  pregnancy 
and  poverty.  Roughly  80  percent  of 
girls  who  were  mothers  at  15  were 
themselves  the  daughters  of  women 
who  had  babies  as  teenagers. 

Yet  for  all  the  research  clearly  dem- 
onstrating the  adverse  affects  of  ado- 
lescent mothers  dropping  out  of 
school,  little  has  been  done  to  keep 
teenage  mothers  in  school  or  to  Induce 
AFDC  mothers  with  young  children  to 
seek  a  high  school  diploma  or  training. 
"Instead  services  are  weak  and  have  a 
limited  impact."  according  to  Eliza- 
beth McGee,  Director,  of  the  Econom- 
ic Self-Sufficiency  for  Teenage  Par- 
ents Project,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  In  testimony  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  she  further  pointed  out 
that  the  programs  that  do  exist  serve 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  eligible 
population  and  disproportionately 
focus  on  pregnancy  and  crisis  inter- 
vention. The  existing  programs  are 
also  often  too  narrowly  focused  and 
fail  to  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
other  services  in  the  community.  The 
most  important  criticism  is  that 
present  programs  fail  to  help  these 
young  mothers  develop  long-range 
plans  toward  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
a  limited  number  of  successful  demon- 
stration projects  by  such  organizations 
as  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corp.  and  the  Teen  Age  Pregnancy 
and  Parenting  Project  [TAPP]  which 
have  had  some  success  in  keeping 
young  mothers  In  school  and  reducing 
welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  move 
beyond  demonstration  projects  and  es- 
tablish a  grant  program  to  the  States 
building  on  the  knowledge  learned 
from  these  successful  programs. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  create  a 
comprehensive  program  which  if  en- 
acted would  improve  the  health  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  self-suffi- 
ciency among  potential  long-term  wel- 
fare dependents.  It  Integrates  and  co- 
ordinates existing  services  under  title 
XX  and  parts  B,  foster  care,  and  C, 
WIN,  of  title  rv.  the  State  program 
under  title  V  and  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  Employing  a  case 
management  approach,  each  grant 
program  would  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive Individualized  program  to  meet 
the  health,  academic,  and  vocational 
needs  of  the  participants.  Child  day 
care  and  transportation  are  provided 
in  order  to  enable  participation  in  the 
program. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  grant  program: 

Law  amending:  Title  IV  A  of  the 
Social   Security  Act,   new  section   to 
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provide  for  special  grants  to  States  to 
assist  pregnant  individuals  and  moth- 
ers with  dependent  children  under  age 
6  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Type  of  program:  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  fund  Orants  to  State  agen- 
cies administering  Title  IV  A  with  a  re- 
quirement for  coordination  with  other 
public  and/or  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties who  meet  the  following  qualifica- 
tions. 

Funding:  Grant  funds  in  1985  would 
be  provided  to  the  State  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  percent  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  state's  annual  estimate  of  the 
title  rv  A  benefit  costs  and  to  be  in- 
creased by  1  percent  in  1986  and  an 
additional  1  percent  in  1987.  Estab- 
lishes a  permanent  program  funded  at 
the  4  percent  level.  These  funds  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  funds 
available  for  AFDC  benefits. 

Population  included:  First,  must  be 
under  age  25,  second,  AFDC  eligible, 
third,  have  not  graduated  high  school, 
fourth,  are  pregnant  or  have  a  child 
under  the  age  of  6,  and  fifth,  provid- 
ing care  for  the  dependent  child. 

Participation:  Participation  shall  he 
provided  only  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
However,  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion the  participants  must  be  partici- 
pating in  an  educational  program  lead- 
ing to  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent  or  training  program. 

Qualifications  for  grant:  To  qualify 
for  a  grant  a  State  would  have  to  pro- 
vide assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
local  grantee: 

One,  assigns  an  agency  staff  person, 
modeled  on  the  case  management  ap- 
proach, to  each  participant  who  in  co- 
ordination with  the  participant  estab- 
lishes an  individualized  program  based 
on  an  individualized  assessment  of 
need  and  set  forth  in  an  individualized 
written  plan  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  participant  and  dependent 
child,  and  insures  provision  for  and  co- 
ordination of  academic  and  vocational 
educational  services,  parenting  skills, 
job  counseling,  employment  readiness. 
Job  placement,  and  child  day  care. 

Two,  Integrates  and  coordinates 
services  at  the  local  level  otherwise 
available  to  pregnant  teenagers  and 
mothers  with  children  under  age  6 
under  title  XX,  parts  B  and  C  of  this 
title,  the  State  program  under  title  V, 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
and  under  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  which  would  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  objective  of  the  program. 

Three,  extends  categorical  eligibility 
to  these  AFDC  eligible  recipients  to 
assure  that  they  receive  medical  serv- 
ices including  but  not  limited  to  com- 
prehensive prenatal  and  postpartum 
care  and  well-child  care  for  the  infant 
and  children  involved. 

Four,  coordinates  academic  and  vo- 
cational educational  programs  with 
the  local  school  system  leading  to  a 
high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent. 
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Establish  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion that  the  participants  must  be  par- 
ticipating In  an  educational  program 
leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  or  training  program. 

Five,  provides  job  counseling,  train- 
ing, employment  readiness  and  job 
placement  and  relevant  supportive 
services  independently  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  program  of  employment 
and  training  under  part  C  of  this  title, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  or  under  another 
Federal  or  State  law. 

Six,  provides  child  care  at  the  pro- 
gram site  or  utilizes  any  other  child 
day  care  services  which  may  be  avail- 
able, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  in  the 
community.  Such  care  must  meet 
State  or  local  standards.  Child  day 
care  is  to  be  provided  while  the  care- 
taker parent  is  participating  in  any 
phase  of  the  program.  States  are  to 
use  services  that  would  be  compatible 
with  the  goal  of  leading  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Seven,  all  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion which  Is  necessary  for  a  caretaker 
parent  or  pregnant  teenager  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  a  program  under 
the  grant  is  to  be  Included  without 
charge  to  such  parent  or  pregnant 
teenager.  In  order  to  establish  a 
smooth  transition  Into  the  work  force, 
day  care  while  the  parent  Is  working 
will  be  provided  on  a  sliding  scale  basis 
based  on  ability  to  pay  for  the  first  6 
months  of  work. 

Eight,  develop  different  programs 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  participants 
in  recognition  of  the  differences  in 
age.  family  composition,  cultural  back- 
ground and  geographic  location. 

Nine,  wherever  possible  establish  the 
special  v^ocational,  educational,  and 
training  programs  at  a  single  site,  with 
programs  and  activities  being  conduct- 
ed in  the  local  schools  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible. 

Ten,  establish  peer  groups  of  partici- 
pants, led  by  experienced  group  coun- 
selors, to  meet  and  discuss  program-re- 
lated problems  and  issues. 

Eleven,  establish  an  outreach  pro- 
gram to  attract  eligible  women  to  the 
program. 

Twelve,  programs  must  provide  the 
above  services  but  would  not  be  limit- 
ed to  these  services  and  could  provide 
such  other  health,  family  planning, 
education,  training,  or  social  services 
as  needed  for  which  the  title  IV  A 
funds  could  be  used  if  there  is  no 
other  funding  source. 

Thirteen,  any  funds  provided  to  par- 
ticipants to  enable  them  to  participate 
are  not  to  be  counted  as  income  in  de- 
termining AFDC  eligibility  or  benefit 
level. 

Repeal  third  trimester  requirement: 
For  those  participating  in  the  program 
repeal  section  406(b)  language  and 
leave  only  "a  pregnant  woman  but 
only  if  it  has  been  medically  verified 
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that  a  child  is  expected  to  be  bom." 
Strike  language  in  section  406(g). 

Allow  participation  in  post-second- 
ary education:  Section  402(a)(19)(A)(v) 
participation  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion programs  will  be  permitted  where 
appropriate. 

Reporting  requirement:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  systematic  re- 
porting system  capable  of  yielding 
comprehensive  data  on  which  service 
figures  and  program  evaluations  shall 
be  based.  On  or  before  each  March  1 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  describing  the  activities  sup- 
ported under  this  grant  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
preceding  September  30,  including  at 
minimum  the  data  requirements  listed 
below  with  the  Secretary's  plans  and 
recommendations  for  the  future. 

Elach  program  shall  collect  quantita- 
tive data  through  a  management  in- 
formation system  established  at  the 
site  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  title  rv  A  agency.  The  State 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  provide  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  at  the  close  of 
such  fiscal  year  which  shall  include 
the  data  gathered  at  the  local  level 
and  shall  include  for  each  pregnant  in- 
dividual and  mother  served  where  ap- 
plicable, their  age,  number  of  children, 
the  length  of  time  in  the  program,  the 
type  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams provided,  and  their  current  pro- 
gram status;  a  description  of  the  out- 
reach program  used  to  attract  pro- 
gram participants;  a  description  of  the 
education,  training  and  other  services, 
including  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion, provided  under  such  program  or 
programs,  including  the  cost  of  each 
such  service,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants utilizing  the  service;  the  coordi- 
nation with  other  programs  used  in 
providing  the  service;  and  the  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  in  provided  the 
service;  the  results  achieved  by  such 
program  or  programs  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  number  of  partici- 
pants who  have  obtained  high  school 
diplomas,  or  OED's;  the  number  of 
participants  who  have  completed  the 
Job  training  programs;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  child  care  and  other  sup- 
portive services,  including  transporta- 
tion have  been  provided  to  program 
participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  reduce  wel- 
fare dependency  we  must  develop  pro- 
grams which  encourage  pregnant 
teens  and  young  mothers  to  stay  in 
school.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  this  worthy  goal  of  encouraging 
self-sufficiency  among  this  disadvan- 
taged population.* 
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MEDICARE  SHOULD  PAY  FOR 
FOREIGN  MEDICAL  EMERGEN- 
CIES 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram to  reimburse  Medicare  patients 
for  emergency  medical  expenses  in- 
c\UTed  outside  the  United  States. 

Under  current  law,  an  American  citi- 
zen who  suffers  a  medical  emergency 
while  outside  this  country  cannot  re- 
ceive any  reimbursement  from  Medi- 
care for  those  expenses.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  if  the  emer- 
gency occurs  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  closest  hospital  Is  outside  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  patient  was 
traveling  between  Alaska  and  the 
lower  48.  I  don't  think  the  Medicare 
Program  should  pay  for  routine  medi- 
cal care  given  outside  the  United 
States,  nor  do  I  think  that  we  should 
pay  for  the  medical  expenses  of  per- 
sons who  are  living  overseas.  But  I  do 
think  that  Medicare  should  reimburse 
Medicare  patients  for  any  necessary 
emergency  medical  services  which  may 
be  required  no  matter  where  the  emer- 
gency happens  to  occur. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention because  several  of  my  constitu- 
ents suffered  medical  emergencies 
while  vacationing  in  Canada.  One 
person  suffered  a  broken  leg.  while  an- 
other had  a  serious  heart  attack.  Both 
were  treated  in  Canadian  hospitals. 
When  these  people  returned  home, 
they  discovered  that  Medicare  would 
not  reimburse  them  for  any  part  of 
their  medical  expenses.  Because  Medi- 
care would  not  pay  for  these  expenses, 
my  constituents  faced  serious  econom- 
ic difficulties.  In  order  to  correct  this 
situation,  my  legislation  would  allow 
Medicare  to  reimburse  patients  for  in- 
patient emergency  medical  expenses 
incurred  outside  the  United  States  if 
the  patient  maintained  his  or  her  prin- 
cipal residence  in  the  United  States 
and  if  the  patient  had  not  been  out  of 
the  United  States  for  more  than  180 
days  during  the  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  change  in  the  law  gov- 
erning the  Medicare  Program.* 
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ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNI- 
ANS NATIONAL  PRESIDENT 
PRESENT  AGENDA  TO  BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  wrw  YORK 

IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the 
national  president  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  Joseph  Roche  to- 
gether with  James  Delaney,  chairman 
of  the  Irish  American  Unity  Confer- 
ence in  advance  of  their  meeting  today 
with  British  Ambassador  Sir  Oliver 
Wright. 

This  important  meeting  takes  place 
less  than  2  weeks  before  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  is  scheduled  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  among 
other  things  address  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  cir- 
culating a  letter  in  the  House  and 
Senate  urging  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  in- 
clude Northern  Ireland  in  her  address 
to  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  107-member  bi- 
partisan Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Roche  and  Mr.  Delaney 
presented  today.  It  represents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  issues  involving 
Northern  Ireland  which  concern  those 
of  us  on  the  ad  hoc  committee.  It  is 
my  hope  that  they  will  obtain  a  re- 
sponse from  the  British  Govenmient 
and  that  it  may  provide  the  basis  to 
open  a  new  dialog  on  the  issue  of 
peace  and  justice  for  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  letter  follows: 

ANciKifT  Orsex  or 
HiBEXHiANs  iif  America  Inc.. 

February  6,  1985. 
Sir  Oliver  Wright. 

British  AmboModor  to   the    United  State*, 
British  Embassy,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  As  leader  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America. 
Inc..  the  oldest  and  largest  Irish  American 
Catholic  lay  organization.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  or  your  repre- 
sentative and  to  present  the  following  ques- 
tions which  are  of  prime  concern  to  our 
membership  who  feel  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  satisfactory  action  taken  before 
a  Just  peace  can  come  to  the  six  counties  in 
Northeast  Ireland. 

( 1 )  The  European  Parliament  has  adopted 
a  statutory  ban  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets. 
These  bullets  have  been  regularly  used  In 
the  North  of  Ireland  and  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  13  youths.  Mr.  White- 
law  has  stated  these  bullets  are  too  danger- 
ous and  would  never  be  used  in  England. 
What  is  your  Justification  for  ignoring  this 
ban  and  continuing  the  use  of  these  bullets 
in  the  North  of  Ireland? 

(2)  The  Harland  Wolfe  and  Short  Bros, 
companies  are  so  heavily  subsidized  and  su- 
ported  thru  British  Grants  and  Loans  as  to 
be  in  effect  government  corporations.  The 
employment  profiles  of  each  of  these  com- 
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panies  reveal  that  better  than  90%  of  the 
workforce  is  Unionist/Protestant.  What  spe- 
cific steps  are  the  English  government 
taking  to  reduce  government  sponsored 
anti-catholic  discrimination? 

(3)  The  efficiency  of  the  Diplock  Courts  is 
well  known  as  is  their  failure  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  achieve  Justice.  The  English  govern- 
ment has  reserved  for  Northern  Ireland  ex- 
clusively every  aberration  of  common  law 
and  Jurisprudence.  The  Injustices  are  many 
but  the  case  of  Michael  Culbert.  currently 
being  monitored  by  Amnesty  International, 
is  typical.  When  and  how  will  the  English 
government  redress  the  reprehensible  abuse 
of  the  Diplock  Courts  and  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  Michael  Culbert  and 
others? 

(4)  In  appealing  to  politicians  in  1979, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  "Do  not  condone  or 
tolerate  conditions  which  give  excuse  or  pre- 
text to  men  of  violence  .  .  .  they  claim  that 
only  violence  brings  about  change  .  .  .  and 
that  .  .  .  political  action  cannot  achieve  Jua- 
tlce.  You  politicians  must  prove  them  to  be 
wrong".  Spontaneous  killings  by  govern- 
ment troops,  paid  perjurers,  summary  rejec- 
tion of  the  New  Ireland  Forum  report  and 
government  sponsored  antl-cathollc  discrim- 
ination all  point  to  politicians  Ignoring  their 
responsibility.  What  hope  can  you  offer  de- 
mocracy in  Ireland  if  you  continue  to  reject 
political  initiatives? 

(5)  Gerry  Adams,  the  elected  leader  of  the 
legal  Sinn  Fein  political  party,  is  also  an 
elected-Member  of  Parliament.  He  has  trav- 
eled to  England  and  spoken  on  behalf  of  his 
constituency.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
denied  Mr.  Adams  a  visa  to  speak  in  Amer- 
ica and  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  It  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  England:  implied  if  not 
formal  request  to  deny  such  a  visa.  This  of- 
fends even  the  most  elemental  aspects  of  de- 
mocracy. Would  you  submit  a  letter  to  the 
State  Department  in  support  of  the  visa  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams  and  thus  assist  in  the 
reversal  of  this  extraordinary  denial  of  free- 
dom and  civU  rights? 

(6)  The  English  government  Is  continually 
seeking  to  use  our  criminal  Justice  system  to 
extradite  those  seeking  asylum  in  America. 
Despite  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  rights 
granted  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  Is  denied  to 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  you  continually 
expect  America  to  act  as  a  colony  and  re- 
lease them  to  you.  In  the  most  recent  In- 
stance. Judge  SprlzBO  emphatically  and 
bluntly  stated  that  these  refugees  are  enti- 
tled to  political  asylum.  Why  do  you  persist 
In  debasing  the  very  laws  you  claim  to 
uphold  by  further  persecuting  people  seek- 
ing freedom? 

(7)  The  lovereisnty.  independence  and 
unity  of  Ireland  has  been  proclaimed  and 
democratically  adopted  In  the  Proclamation 
of  1916.  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
21  January  1919.  the  Constitution  of  Ireland 
of  1  July  1937.  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act 
of  1948  and  the  l7nanlmous  Declaration  of 
Dall  Elreann  of  10  May  1949.  Sovereignty 
and  unity  was  called  for  in  the  1921  Treaty 
which  England  has  never  denied  obtaining 
under  threat  of  arms.  How  can  you  Justify  a 
"guarantee"  of  union  for  a  minority  which 
has  never  been  achieved  by  ballot  or  even 
contemplated  in  the  original  division  of  Ire- 
land? 

(8)  The  Ulster  Defense  Association  Is  a 
paramilitary  organization  every  bit  as  will- 
ing to  use  force  as  the  I.R.A.  Tills  is  a  secret 
to  no  one  save  the  English  government 
which  bans  the  I.R.A.  but  permits  the 
U.D.A.  to  openly  recruit,  display  weapons 
and  join  the  R.U.C.  or  the  British  Army. 
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How  can  you  expect  any  respect  for  justice 
when  such  hypocrisy  is  openly  tolerated? 

<9)  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  over 
the  official  name  of  the  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion once  known  as  Londonderry  but  now, 
thru  democratic  adoption  of  local  statute, 
officially  called  Derry.  Mr.  Hurd  and  others 
In  Northern  Ireland,  the  AP  and  UI  services 
and  Indeed  the  British  Information  Services 
In  NYC  still  refer  to  Londonderry!  Could 
you  please  advise  me  what  the  official  name 
of  this  jurisdiction  Is  and  so  advise  others  so 
that  this  subtle  but  nonetheless  irritating 
matter  could  be  put  to  rest? 

(10)  The  Prime  Minister's  unequivocal  re- 
jection of  the  New  Ireland  Fonim  suggests 
that  the  elected  officials  In  Ireland  have  ex- 
hausted the  constitutional  approach.  The 
Implications  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
frightening.  What  Justification  does  the 
English  government  offer  for  Its  continued 
denial  of  a  role  for  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Court  or  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  all  of  whom  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  otherwise  deteriorating  Anglo- 
Irish  relations? 

Awaiting  your  written  reply  on  these  mat- 
ters I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

JosETR  A.  Roche, 
National  PresidenLm 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORDELL  WYNN 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHE!  .BY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  and  recognize  an 
outstanding  educator  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Following  is  an  article  about 
Dr.  Cordell  Wynn,  president  of  Still- 
man  College  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Tuscaloosa  News: 

Stillman  President  Rose  Above  Poverty 
With  Education 

Tuscaloosa.— Stillman  College  President 
Cordell  Wynn  said  he  heeded  his  grand- 
mother's advice  and  found  that  the  way  out 
of  poverty  is  through  education. 

When  growing  up  in  Eatonton,  Ga..  Wynn 
said  his  grandmother  told  him,  "Boy.  you 
will  go  to  college.  You  will  finish  high 
school  and  go  to  college.  You  will  be  some- 
body." 

Today  Wynn  is  somebody.  He's  president 
of  one  of  the  few  historically  black  colleges 
that  Is  financially  sound  and  growing.  He 
has  also  held  a  variety  of  federal  education 
appointments  and  recently  was  named  to 
the  State  Ethics  Commission  by  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace. 

Wynn  still  has  vivid  memories  of  life  in 
rural  Georgia  during  the  1940's  and  1950°s. 

"The  only  way  out  was  high  school  and 
college."  he  said.  "In  the  conununity  where 
I  grew  up.  there  were  very  few  blacks  com- 
pleting high  school." 

As  a  high  school  senior.  Wynn  said  he  was 
Influenced  by  his  teachers  and  the  principal 
of  his  school,  a  "bright  black  young  man 
who  taught  me  how  to  take  tests.  He  taught 
me  how  to  think  big  and  positively  and  not 
to  focus  on  the  negative  but  to  focus  on  the 
positive." 

Wynn  did  well  on  the  national  Pepsi  Cola 
Merit  Scholarship  exam  and  received  a  two- 


year  Pepsi  scholarship  to  Boston  University. 
He  later  received  a  degree  from  Fort  Valley 
State  College  In  Georgia. 

Wynn  said  he  early  on  devoted  his  life  to 
what  was,  and  still  Is.  the  only  sure  way  out 
of  poverty  with  no  options — education. 

During  his  climb  up  the  educational 
ladder.  Wynn  has  been  offered  several  Jobs 
at  prestigious  institutions,  but  he  has 
chosen  to  remain  at  traditionally  black 
schools.  The  world  has  changed  much  in  30 
years.  Wynn  said,  but  he  remembers  where 
he  came  from  and  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  blacks  are  still  back  there. 

A  way  out  must  be  maintained  for  them, 
he  said. 

With  most  traditionally  black  colleges  in 
jeopardy,  he  said  he  feels  an  obligation  to 
fulfill  the  charge  his  grandmother  gave: 
"Bring  something  back  to  help  us  move  on 
and  move  forward." 

His  teachers,  almost  all  women,  helped 
him  complete  the  foundation  he  needed  to 
compete. 

"They  wanted  to  be  there.  They  wantd  to 
help  the  students.  It  was  not  the  best 
salary."  but  they  all  knew  education  was  the 
only  hope  of  the  black  children  of  Eatonton 
"to  get  out  and  cope  with  the  conditions  of 
society." 

After  a  stint  in  the  Air  Force,  and  college. 
Wynn  returned  to  Georgia. 

He  taught  in  a  rural  south  Georgia  ele- 
mentary school,  where  he  met  the  some- 
what shy  young  teacher  he  married  the 
next  summer. 

The  moved  to  Macon.  Ga..  where  they 
lived  the  next  19  years,  with  Mrs  Wynn 
teaching  and  Wynn  working  as  a  teacher, 
principal,  counselor  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  education. 

He  helped  draft  one  of  the  nation's  most 
celebrated  and  successful  integration  plans, 
after  which  he  went  to  the  White  House  to 
be  director  fo  the  National  Youth  Corps  and 
received  a  number  of  other  national  com- 
mittee appointments. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Georgia 
Education  Association  and  on  the  state  ac- 
crediting agency  and.  on  deciding  he  had 
made  as  many  contributions  as  he  could  in 
Georgia,  moved  on  to  Alabama  to  become 
dean  of  the  education  school  of  Alabama 
State  University  in  Montgomery. 

He  later  became  dean  of  the  education 
school  at  Alabama  A&M  University  in 
Huntsville,  and  in  1982.  he  became  president 
of  the  Presbyterian-affiliated  StUlman  Col- 
lege in  Tuscaloosa. 

Under  his  leadership  the  school  has  paid 
off  Its  debts,  increased  Its  federal  funding 
and  enlarged  its  enrollment  from  300  to  800. 
When  complimented  on  his  success  Wynn 
gives  credit  to  the  people  who  helped  him 
out  of  poverty  in  rural  Georgia. 

"That's  what  my  mama  Uught  me,"  he 
said,  "always  be  appreciative." 

The  field  of  education  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  Dr.  Wyrui's  caliber 
on  its  team.  Not  many  people  achieve 
the  measure  of  admiration  and  respect 
that  Dr.  Wynn  enjoys.  He  has  earned 
that  admiration  and  respect  because 
he  genuinely  cares  about  people  and 
about  the  welfare  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
story  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  certainly  wish 
him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.* 
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PAUL  KIRK  TAKES  CHARGE  AT 
THE  DNC 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Paul  G.  Kirk,  Jr.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  an  excellent  choice  for 
this  demanding  position.  I  have  known 
him  for  years  and  consider  him  to  be  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  unquestionable 
integrity.  He  is  in  my  Judgment  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  person  we  need  to 
renew  and  restore  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  Challenges  facing  Mr.  Kirk  are 
numerous  and  difficult.  As  a  recent 
column  by  David  S.  Broder  makes 
clear,  however,  his  election  last  Friday 
gives  Democrats  the  assurance  that 
those  challenges  will  be  met  in  a 
straightforwtwd  and  effective  manner. 
I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Broder's 
column  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  Truth  About  Paul  Kirk 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  Paul  G.  Kirk  Jr.,  the  Democrats  have 
found  themselves  a  national  chairman 
better  than  they  know— and  maybe  better 
than  they  deserve.  If  character  and  ability 
count  for  anything  in  the  world  of  politics, 
and  I  am  naive  enough  to  think  they  do, 
then  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  good  hands. 

I  say  this  confidently,  having  watched  and 
dealt  with  Kirk  for  about  15  years.  And  I 
say  it  emphatically,  because  Kirk's  case  il- 
lustrates the  bind  we  often  find  ourselves  in 
as  reporters  In  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  from 
the  facts  to  the  truth. 

The  facts  about  Paul  Kirk,  as  reported  in 
the  stories  about  his  election  last  week  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  are  simple:  He  is  a  47- 
year-old  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  who  worked  for  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (E>-Mass.)  as  chief  of  staff  for 
eight  years  and  later  took  a  leave  from  his 
Washington  law  practice  to  direct  Kenne- 
dy's bid  for  the  1980  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

In  the  contest  for  the  party  chairmanship. 
Kirk  was  the  choice  of  the  leaders  of  the 
APL-CIO.  who  delivered  about  one-fifth  of 
his  total  votes  and  most  of  his  margin  of  vic- 
tory In  the  fight  with  former  North  Caroli- 
na governor  Terry  Sanf  ord. 

To  decribe  Kirk,  therefore,  as  a  Kennedy- 
labor  Democrat,  as  all  the  stories  did.  is  ac- 
curate. But  It  misses  the  main  point,  which 
is  that  he  Is  a  man  whose  integrity  and  abili- 
ty make  him  exceptional— even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  most  often  opposed  him. 

Former  Democratic  National  chairman, 
Robert  S.  Strauss  Is  one  of  those  people.  "In 
1980."  he  recalled  the  other  day.  "he  [Kirk] 
spoke  for  the  Kennedy  campaign,  and  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  [Jimmy]  Carter  cam- 
paign. The  tensions  between  the  two  groups 
were  rather  severe,  but  I  could  always  talk 
with  Paul.  Our  relationship,  instead  of  just 
surviving,  thrived.  He  always  kept  his  word. 

Strauss  said  that  he  could  sympathize 
with  Kirk  this  week,  because  "when  I  came 


in  as  national  chairman  [In  1972],  my  repu- 
tation was  that  I  was  a  very  conservative 
Texas  Democrat,  a  John  Connally-Lyndon 
Johnson  man,  who  somehow  had  financial 
ties  with  some  big  labor  leaders. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  I 
wasn't  owned  by  Connally.  Johnson  or 
labor,  but  it  took  me  a  while  to  prove  it. 
Now,  I'm  aware  that  some  people  say  that 
Kirk's  election  is  bad  for  the  Democratic 
F>arty,  because  It  sends  a  signal  that  labor 
and  Kennedy  have  taken  over.  It's  not  true. 
"To  begin  with, "  Strauss  said,  "Kirk  Is  a 
centrist  In  his  thinking.  He  can  represent 
and  do  political  business  in  the  South  and 
West  just  as  well  as  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
East.  He's  a  man  of  Integrity  and  honor,  and 
when  you  know  him  at  iJl.  that  is  what 
comes  through. 

"I  have  never  been  on  the  same  side  as 
Paul  in  the  disputes  within  the  party,  but  I 
tell  you  that  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  will  be 
seen  as  his  own  person,  a  man  who  does  his 
homework,  keeps  his  word,  and  Is  on  the 
way  to  rebuilding  the  party." 

As  a  reporter.  I  would  Just  add  that  my 
experience  confirms  every  point  of  that 
Judgment.  In  the  Kennedy  entourage, 
which  was  often  arrogant,  sometimes  secre- 
tive and  always  protective.  Kirk  stood  out  as 
a  man  who  was  consistent,  stable,  reliable 
and  reasonable— and  who  balanced  his  sense 
of  personal  and  political  loyalty  to  the  sena- 
tor with  a  view  of  the  world  larger  than  the 
advancement  of  one  individual's  ambitions. 

He  will  need  all  those  qualities— and  some 
luck— in  his  new  job.  for  he  faces  daunting 
challenges.  Despite  his  denials,  he  is  viewed 
as  an  agent  of  Lane  Kirkland  or  Ted  Kenne- 
dy by  many  in  the  party.  His  election  left 
bruised  feelings  among  key  fund-raisers, 
governors  and  some  black  leaders.  Every 
move  he  makes,  every  appointment  he  an- 
nounces, will  be  scrutinized  for  hidden  mo- 
tives. 

And  that  Is  why  It  will  come  down  to 
something  we  journalists  have  trouble  de- 
fining or  articulating— a  question  of  charac- 
ter. 

In  his  first  speech  as  chairman,  Kirk  told 
the  national  committee  members,  "You 
have  honored  me  today  with  your 
confidence.  •  •  •  1  ask  you  also  for  your 
trust.  •  •  •  Without  mutual  trust,  each  of 
us  will  be  tempted  to  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands on  one  another— to  protect  our  par- 
ticular cause  or  to  advance  our  own  special 
agenda.  If  we  let  that  happen,  we  will  be 
viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
narrow  groups  looking  inward  in  conflict 
and  dividing  ourselves  in  a  struggle  for 
scraps  of  a  declining  political  party.  Thank- 
fully, we  have  another  choice." 

In  choosing  Kirk,  the  Democrats  have 
given  themselves  another  chance,  just  as 
the  selection  of  Ray  C.  Bliss  in  1965  and  Bill 
Brock  in  1977  gave  Republicans  a  chance  to 
recover  from  their  election  defeats  in  the 
previous  years.  When  they  took  over,  those 
two  men  were  viewed  with  skepticism  by 
many  in  the  GOP.  But  they  set  an  example 
of  Independence,  hard  work  and,  yes,  char- 
acter that  Ufted  the  spirits  of  their  party 
and  restored  Its  political  credibility. 

Paul  Kirk  has  the  opportunity— and  abili- 
ty—to do  that  same  thing  for  the  Demo- 
crats.* 
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CREDIT  UNION  POOD  STAMP 
REDEMPTION  AUTHORITY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  968  to  permit  federal- 
ly insured  credit  unions  to  redeem 
food  stamps.  This  legislation  is 
prompted  by  several  problems  in 
inner-city  areas.  First,  bank  branch 
closings  have  removed  many  outlets 
for  the  redemption  of  food  coupons, 
thereby  hampering  grocers  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  customers  de- 
pendent on  food  coupons.  Second,  ever 
increasing  fees  for  the  processing  of 
food  coupons  by  the  remaining  banks 
are  discouraging  the  acceptance  of  the 
coupons  by  other  grocers. 

Permitting  credit  unions  to  redeem 
the  coupons  presents  a  way  to  address 
this  problem.  In  my  district  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  many  credit  unions  but 
an  ever  decreasing  number  of  banks. 
Permitting  credit  unions  to  process 
the  stamps  increases  the  outlets  for  re- 
demption while  also  offering  the  possi- 
bility to  lower  the  fees  to  process  the 
stamps. 

Prom  a  credit  union  perspective, 
such  a  simple  change  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  will  offer  an  opportunity 
for  credit  unions  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  their  members  and  communi- 
ties. Now,  some  grocers  are  forced  to 
travel  to  a  bank  to  cash  in  their  food 
coupons.  Eventually,  they  may  decide 
to  transfer  all  of  their  business  to  an 
institution  that  can  handle  all  of  their 
financial  needs. 

Since  larger  credit  unions  have 
direct  access  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System— which  is  used  for  processing 
food  coupon  redemptions— and  have  a 
Federal  insurance  program  compara- 
ble to  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  simple  change  will  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  effective  remedy  to  the 
food  stamp  redemption  problem. 

Both    the    National    Association    of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  and  the  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration  sup- 
port the  redemption  of  food  coupons 
by  credit  unions.  I  have  included  their 
letters  of  support  for  such  legislation. 
National  Association  or 
Federal  CREon  Unions. 
Washington,  DC,  February  7,  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Garcia:  The  Nation- 
al Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
(NAFCU).  the  only  national  organization 
exclusively  representing  the  Interests  of 
credit  unions  chartered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, strongly  supports  your  efforts  to 
restore  credit  union  authority  to  redeem 
food  stamps.  Your  legislation  (H.R.  9M) 
would  restore  an  authority  once  construed 
to  be  granted  to  credit  unions  which  would 
enable  them  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
their    members— particularly    those    credit 
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unions    situated    in    urban    areas,    serving 
members  with  low  to  moderate  incomes. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Food  Stamps  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Amendments  of 
1981  (The  1981  Act"),  Section  10  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  stated  that  "regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  for 
redemption  of  coupons  .  .  .  through  banks" 
(7  U.S.C.  2109).  Subsequently,  the  Food 
Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution  Amend- 
ments of  1981  (Public  Law  97-98)  amended 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  by  striking  the  word 
"bank"  every  time  it  appeared  in  Section  10 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  and  inserting  In  its 
place  "financial  institutions  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FDIC)  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC)."  As  a 
result  of  this  amendment,  federally  insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  may 
now  redeem  food  stamps  for  their  custom- 
ers, while  federally  Insured  credit  unions  are 
precluded  from  performing  a  similar  func- 
tion. NAFCU  v/holeheartedly  agrees  with 
the  view  that  credit  unions  are  quite  differ- 
ent than  banks  and  savings  and  loans.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  the  difference 
necessarily  requires  that  federally  insured 
credit  unions  be  prohibited  from  redeeming 
food  coupons.  This  anomaly  would  be  recti- 
fied by  amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  as 
you  propose,  by  including  in  the  category  of 
institutions  permitted  to  redeem  food 
stamps  those  insured  by  "the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund." 

NAFCU  also  believes  that  the  legislation 
you  have  proposed  is  necessary  and  consist- 
ent with  the  traditions  of  the  credit  union 
movement.  Founded  as  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide members  with  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  at  reasonable  rates,  credit  unions 
have  consistently  striven  to  provide  funda- 
mental financial  services  to  their  members. 
In  areas  such  as  your  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, credit  unions  remain  one  of  the  last 
providers  of  lifeline  financial  services.  By 
authorizing  credit  unions  to  once  again 
redeem  food  stamps,  you  autliorize  them  to 
offer  a  service  that  is  directly  related  to  the 
fundamental  needs  of  their  members. 

Seeking  the  opinion  of  E.F.  Callahan. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, on  authorizing  federally  in- 
sured credit  unions  to  redeem  food  stamps 
NAFCU  has  received  correspondence  indi- 
cating his  willingness  to  lend  support  to 
such  an  initiative.  For  your  review  a  copy  of 
that  letter  is  enclosed. 

Mr.  Garcia.  NAFCU  appreciates  your  ef- 
forts to  enable  credit  unions  to  redeem  food 
stamps  and  would  be  willing  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Hutchinson, 

President 

National  CaxDrr  Union 

Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  February  4,  19SS. 
Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Robinson, 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Associa- 
tion 0/ Federal  Credit  Unions,  Arlington, 
VA. 
Dkak  Ken:  This  is  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  my  views  on  legislation  to  permit 
food  stamp  redemption  at  credit  unions. 

Presently,  only  Institutions  Insured  by  the 
FDIC  and  the  FSLIC  may  redeem  food 
stamps.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  credit 
unions  should  not  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program.  Therefore,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  legislation  authorizing 
credit  unions  Insured  by  the  National  Credit 
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Union    Share    Insurance   Fund    to    redeem 
food  stamps. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  of  your  efforts 
on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

E.F.  Callahan, 

Chairman.^ 


THE  RAILROAD  ANTIMONOPOLY 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  19SS 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
known  as  the  Railroad  Antimonopoly 
Act  to  correct  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices in  the  railroad  industry.  By  fill- 
ing a  gap  in  the  antitrust  laws,  this  bill 
would  ensure  that  competition,  not 
monopoly  power,  operates  as  the  force 
which  determines  certain  freight  rates 
in  the  railroad  industry. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  builds 
on  the  momentum  begun  during  the 
last  Congress  when  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  and  I  proposed  a  similar 
measure  which  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Senator  DeCon- 
cini is  again  introducing  the  Railroad 
Antimonopoly  Act  in  the  Senate,  and 
also  that  I  am  joined  by  Congressmen 
Synar,  Glickman,  Udall,  English, 
Watkins,  McCurdy,  and  Dorgan  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

Railroad  regulation  began  in  1887 
and  for  almost  a  century,  strict  con- 
trols were  justified  on  the  theory  that 
the  industry  had  the  characteristics  of 
a  public  utility.  However,  because  of 
changes  in  the  marketplace  and  new 
demands  on  the  transportation 
system,  it  became  clear  over  the  years 
that  the  regulatory  approach  was  no 
longer  working.  Thus,  in  1980,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Staggers  Act  which 
sought  to  reduce  the  regulatory 
burden  on  the  railroads  which  was 
hampering  their  ability  to  earn  a 
profit.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  witness- 
ing the  revival  of  that  industry's  eco- 
nomic health. 

However,  deregulation  is  not  work- 
ing in  every  circumstance.  In  fact,  rail- 
road shippers  and  customers  which 
have  no  transportation  alternatives 
are  subject  to  the  monopoly  power  of 
individual  rail  carriers  without  effec- 
tive regulatory  protection.  Known  as 
captive  shippers,  these  companies  are 
dependent  upon  rail  for  movement  of 
their  goods  and  are  so  situated  that 
only  a  single  carrier  can  provide  that 
service.  Although  it  was  Congress' 
Intent  in  the  Staggers  Act  not  only  to 
free  the  railroads  from  restrictive  reg- 
ulation but  also  to  protect  captive 
shippers,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICCl  has  failed  to  effec- 
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lively  provide  any  safeguard  against 
monopoly  power  abuse. 

Without  strong  marketplace  disci- 
pline or  meaningful  regulation,  captive 
shippers  have  no  ability  to  bargain 
with  the  sole  service  railroad  or  suc- 
cessful challenge  the  rate  imposed.  As 
a  result,  captive  shippers  are  forced  to 
pay  excessive  and  arbitrary  rates  for 
rail  transportation.  And  ultimately,  of 
course,  so  do  the  consumers  of  these 
captive  services  and  products. 

This  problem  is  especially  acute  with 
regard  to  shippers  of  bulk  products. 
Because  of  their  location,  volume,  and 
the  distance  needed  to  be  moved,  such 
materials  as  coal,  grain,  fertilizer,  and 
the  like  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  rail  service.  Other  nonbulk 
transportation  modes  are  simply  not 
feasible.  In  the  situation  of  coal,  for 
example,  the  rail  transportation  costs 
can  more  than  triple  the  mine  price  of 
coal.  This  is  bad  news  to  the  Nation's 
consumers  of  coal-generated  electrici- 
ty. 

My  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  problem 
by  restoring  competiton  in  bulk  com- 
modity rail  service  in  areas  now  served 
by  only  one  railroad.  The  bill  achieves 
this  by  making  it  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  for  a  rail  carrier  to  mo- 
nopolize by  failing  to  offer  a  captive 
shipper  of  bulk  commodities  competi- 
tive rates  or  by  denying  such  captive 
shippers  and  other  railroads  access  to 
limited  stretches  of  its  trackage  in 
areas  where  that  rail  carrier  has  a  mo- 
nopoly. My  bill  would  provide  that  if  a 
sole  rail  carrier  chooses  not  to  offer  a 
competitive  rate,  the  shipper  or  an- 
other rail  carrier  could  exercise  track- 
age rights,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  com- 
pensation, to  assure  competition.  The 
penalties  for  the  continued  monopoli- 
zation of  such  tracks  would  be  those  in 
the  antitrust  laws. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  open 
trackage  of  a  rail  carrier  to  any  other 
carrier  who  wishes  to  use  the  owner 
railroad's  lines.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  prevent  the  owner  rail  carrier 
from  both  maintaining  exclusivity  of 
control  and  monopoly  pricing. 

I  certainly  believe  that  railroads 
should  be  able  to  make  a  fair  profit  on 
the  services  they  provide.  And  this  bill 
envisages  a  healthy  common  carrier 
railway  system.  However,  a  monopoly 
railroad's  denial  of  competitive  rail 
service  is  neither  fair  nor  competitive, 
and  thus  diminishes  the  health  of  our 
entire  economy.  The  Railroad  Anti- 
monopoly  Act  will  restore  an  equitable 
competitive  balance  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  to  our  economy  as  a 
whole.* 
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TAX  REFORM:  YES-WITH 
THREE  CONDITIONS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Dan  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi,  on  the  potential  pitfalls  of 
tax  reform.  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
makes  several  important  points  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members. 
Tax  Reform:  Yes— Wrm  Three  Conditions 
(By  Dan  Rostenkowski) 

Nixon  goes  to  China.  Reagsn  embraces 
tax  reform. 

The  "turnabout"  is  one  of  the  most  dura- 
ble and  effective  poUtical  gambiU.  With  a 
quick  U-turn,  the  president  has  at  once 
taken  on  his  most  loyal  corporate  support- 
ers and  caught  his  liberal  opponents  flat- 
footed.  His  State  of  the  Union  address 
should  be  a  masterwork  of  populist  Demo- 
cratic rhetoric:  "We  must  tax  those  large 
corporations  and  wealthy  moguls  who  have 
not  paid  their  fair  share— and  reward  work- 
ing families  who  have  been  caught  In  the 
squeeze  for  so  long."  It's  a  very  compelling 
campaign. 

Count  me  in. 

But  only  if  the  president  will  back  his 
speech  with  the  same  political  force  he  put 
behind  his  tax  and  budget  cuts  four  years 
ago.  That's  the  great  unknown  as  we  begin 
the  99th  Congress. 

Tax  reform  is  a  noble,  if  not  novel,  cru- 
sade. For  the  last  20  years,  "reform"  has 
played  leap-frog  with  other  tax  slogans, 
such  as  "capital  formation,"  industrial 
policy,"  "job  creation"  and  "energy  Inde- 
pendence." E^ach  year  brings  a  new  cause 
which  quickly  eclipses  the  last.  No  sooner 
have  we  begun  the  task  of  encouraging  the 
poor  to  work  than  we  are  asked  to  boost 
charitable  giving,  or  hasten  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  Inner  cities,  or  promote  single- 
family  home  ownership — or  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. Then,  as  the  cycle  comes  around,  we  are 
asked  to  undo  much  of  these  hard-fought 
issues  in  the  name  of  "reform." 

The  Treasury  reform  proposal  is  both 
broad  and  aggressive,  containing  initiatives 
that  for  years  have  gathered  dust  in  the 
bottom  drawers  of  liberal  tax  experts:  do 
away  with  the  capital  gains  preference, 
scrap  the  Investment  tax  credit,  increase 
taxes  on  fringe  benefits,  restrict  the  use  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  eliminate  mortgage 
deductions  on  vacation  homes.  All  that  from 
an  administration  that  four  years  ago 
spread  more  butter  and  jam  on  the  tax  code 
for  business  and  the  wealthy  than  we  have 
seen  In  decades. 

The  Treasury  should  be  applauded  for  Its 
proposal.  In  some  cases  the  plan  is  too  com- 
plicated to  administer— never  mind  ex- 
plain—to common  folk.  In  others.  It  begs 
flghU  that  can't  be  won.  (Scholars  are  far 
bolder  than  politicians.)  But  on  the  whole, 
the  propcMal  adopU  the  right  approach, 
broadening  the  tax  base  and  reducing  rates, 
and  It  deserves  Intensive  review. 

Some  conditions  must  be  met,  however, 
before  the  campaign  for  tax  reform  moves 
very  far.  The  first,  and  most  critical,  is 
forceful,  visible  and  personal  support  from 
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the  president.  It  isn't  enough  to  recite  tax 
reform's  litany  in  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Thumping  reform  around  the  coun- 
try, jawboning  special  interest  groups  and 
maintaining  constant  contact  with  Congress 
must  immediately  follow. 

One  measure  of  the  president's  commit- 
ment will  be  his  willingness  to  back  off  his 
own  revenue-losing  proposals,  including  en- 
terprise zones  and  tuition  tax  credits,  that 
both  compound  our  deficit  dilemma  and  vio- 
late the  very  spirit  of  tax  reform.  Another 
test  will  be  his  ability  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  hefty  Reagan  supporters  to 
exempt  them  or  their  enterprises  from  the 
sweep  of  reform.  Any  backsliding  will  great- 
ly compromise  his  campaign  on  the  Hill— 
and  stir  the  old  question  of  "fairness." 

The  second  condition  demands  that  the 
president  foUow  the  traditional  legislative 
path.  The  changes  contained  in  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  are  as  profound  as  they  are 
dramatic.  Unraveling  30  years  of  tax  law,  if 
it's  done  well,  can't  be  done  overnight.  (The 
1954  overhaul  took  three  years.)  Recalculat- 
ing the  goals  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
sorting  out  what  incentives  still  work  from 
those  that  don't  (or  are  patently  excessive) 
and  trying  to  balance  the  economic  conse- 
quences make  for  a  delicate  and  lengthy 
ordeal. 

That  means  passing  through  each  gate  on 
the  legislative  slalom— from  the  first  day  of 
hearings  all  the  way  to  the  Rose  (harden.  It 
cannot  be  done  through  shortcuts,  like  Blair 
House  commissions  or  the  old  "Gang  of  17." 
It  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  party  or  one 
house.  A  reform  package  of  this  magni- 
tude—with such  high  political  and  economic 
stakes— has  got  to  be  built  with  great  care, 
and  by  many  hands,  if  it  is  to  endure. 

The  third  condition  is  that  tax  reform 
must  not  divert  us  from  the  overwhelming 
obligation  of  deficit  reduction.  Even  with 
presidential  leadership,  mounting  yet  an- 
other tax  crusade  will  not  be  easy  In  these 
days  of  general  economic  good  news.  For 
the  moment,  there  is  little  pressure  for  defi- 
cit reduction  beyond  the  odd  editorial  writer 
or  Wall  Street  pessimist.  Crisis,  which  in- 
creasingly propels  government  to  make 
nasty  choices,  remains  all  but  invisible.  The 
horror  stories  of  the  last  economic  cycle 
have  long  since  faded. 

The  reality,  however,  is  that  $200  billion 
deficits,  like  so  many  helium  balloons,  must 
one  day  collapse.  What  better  way— what 
better  time— for  the  second  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  define  its  economic  vision  than  to 
willingly  negotiate  a  balanced  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  with  Congress?  As  the  presi- 
dent asked  in  his  recent  Inaugural  Address: 
"If  not  us,  who?  If  not  now,  when?" 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  wait  for 
crisis  to  rush  us  to  belated  judgment. 

Congress,  and  particularly  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  good  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  the  second  Reagan  term.  We  are  at 
once  gun-shy  and  weary  after  four  years  of 
combat;  we  know  how  facile  he  is  at  dodging 
blame;  we  appreciate  his  ability  to  Uft  the 
country  above  its  economic  cwncems,  like 
the  deficit.  Nor  do  we  ignore  the  magnitude 
of  his  popularity. 

Most  Democrats  are  ready  to  press  ahead 
on  some  very  difficult  issues,  including  defi- 
cit reduction  and  tax  reform.  As  an  opening 
gesture  of  my  commitment  to  both  in  this 
Congress,  I  will  offer  James  Baker  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  bring  the  administration 
proposal  to  the  Hill.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  bolster  the  nation's  economic  stabili- 
ty, if  not  lobby  fees,  to  temper  tax  specula- 
tion and  wait  for  Secretary  Baker's  report. 
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If,  in  the  months  ahead,  the  president's 
commitment  to  tax  reform  proves  more 
than  a  populist  fling,  he  will  not  only  have 
pulled  off  a  political  "turnabout"  of  some 
proportion,  but  may  also  have  accomplished 
much  more  on  the  economic  front  in  his 
second  term  than  cynics  now  predict.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  WILLIAM  A. 
COLEMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  MABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  R£PR£SEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  J985 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr.  William  A.  Cole- 
man, who  has  Just  recently  retired 
after  serving  as  mayor  of  Riverside, 
AL,  for  24  years.  I  believe  that  con- 
gratulations are  certainly  in  order  for 
this  loyal  public  servant  and  his  out- 
standing record. 

Following  is  an  article  about  Mayor 
Coleman  that  appeared  in  the  St. 
Clair  News-Aegis  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

William  Colkman  Rcnitxs  as  Mayor  op 

RivnsiDB  Arm  24  Ykaks 

(By  Kelly  Bryan) 

William  A.  Coleman. 

You  might  call  him  a  folk  hero.  But.  since 
he  is  an  actual,  living  person:  the  analogy 
doesn't  quite  fit. 

You  might  call  him  a  humorist.  But.  even 
Will  Rogers  broke  into  an  occasional  grin 
over  one  of  his  mocking  tales. 

You  might  call  him  a  politician.  But,  ttiat 
part  of  his  life  does  not  detail  the  variety  of 
accomplishments  he  has  made. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  word  to  pin  on  the 
man  who  retired  from  politics  in  1984.  after 
serving  some  24  years  as  mayor  of  Riverside 
is  "character." 

There  is  not  a  person  in  St.  Clair  County 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  big  man  in  River- 
side answering  to  Bill  Coleman.  Many  of  the 
tales  that  encircle  the  Riverside  native  are 
based  on  fact,  but  like  the  remembrance  of 
Davy  Crockett  killing  that  "bar"  at  the  age 
of  three,  exaggerations  have  taken  place. 

The  facts. 

Coleman  was  bom  in  1919  in  the  comer  of 
the  Riverside  house  he  has  reared  his  own 
family  in.  He  has  two  older  brothers,  both 
dead  now.  and  one  sister,  who  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Hard  work  has  always  been  a  part  of  his 
life.  By  the  time  he  was  13  years  old,  Cole- 
man says  he  had  already  "made  a  crop"  by 
himself,  which  meant  the  clearing  of  land 
with  a  mule. 

He  completed  the  12th  grade  at  Pell  City 
High  School.  And.  then  managed  to  get  a 
scholarship  to  Birmingham  Southern  Col- 
lege for  his  abilities  as  a  football  player. 
Coleman  spent  one  year  as  a  guard  on  the 
team,  before  the  program  was  cut  out. 

He  traveled  to  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
Junior  College  in  Perkingston.  Before  he 
was  finished  with  college,  Coleman  had 
spent  time  in  classrooms  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Howard  College  (now  Samford).  His  main 
course  of  study  was  forestry. 

Much  of  Coleman's  work  experience,  how- 
ever, lies  in  transportation.  He  began  work- 
ing on  a  ferry  in  Riverside.  The  boat  travel 
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was  necessary  for  the  automobiles  since  a 
bridge  was  not  constructed.  And,  even  after 
a  bridge  was  completed.  Coleman  and  his 
family  were  still  in  demand  since  drivers 
were  forced  to  pay  50  cents  per  car.  and  five 
cents  per  passenger  to  cross  the  toll  bridge. 
"We  put  them  across  for  a  quarter.  And,  I 
know  we  handled  up  to  300  cars  a  day,"  said 
Coleman. 

His  next  Job  meant  the  shoveling  of  some 
34  tons  of  coal  between  Birmingham  and  At- 
lanU  for  the  railroad.  When  the  World  War 
II  started,  train  engineers  were  desperately 
needed,  but  not  available.  Coleman  found 
himself  the  engineer  of  a  steam  locomotive. 
And.  while  there  was  talk  of  cut  backs  when 
the  diesel  train  came  Into  operation  in  1944, 
Coleman  traveled  the  rails  for  another  37 
years. 

When  his  father  died,  Coleman  sold  his 
Birmingham  home  and  returned  to  the 
family  homestead  determined  to  manage 
the  family's  farm.  This  involvement  did  not 
interfere  with  his  railroad  Job.  On  the  con- 
trary. Coleman  rolled  out  of  bed  to  work  on 
the  farm,  drove  into  Birmingham  to  work 
on  the  train  and  then  started  all  over  again. 
"Sometimes  I  got  as  much  as  two  hours 
sleep."  he  remembers. 

Coleman  met  a  University  of  Alabama 
graduate  who  was  teaching  school  in  Pell 
City.  "I  carried  Prances  to  Birmingham  on 
our  first  date.  Sixty  days  later,  we  were  mar- 
ried. We  are  talking  love  at  first  sight," 
stressed  Coleman,  who  looks  over  at  his  wife 
and  says,  "Isn't  she  the  prettiest  thing."  As 
if  that  comment  did  not  convince  you,  he 
digs  through  a  stack  of  family  photos  and 
comes  up  with  the  engagement  picture  of 
his  wife.  "Now,  do  you  see  what  I  mean." 

Many  people  would  not  take  on  the  duties 
of  a  railroad  Job  and  still  work  a  large  farm. 
And.  hearing  that  Coleman  also  has  spent 
28  years  as  a  director  of  the  Coosa  Valley 
Production  Credit  Association  convinces 
many  a  person  that  the  bounds  between  re- 
ality and  fantasy  have  been  crossed. 

But,  It  Is  true.  Coleman  even  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Institution 
with  500  stockholders  for  18  years. 

Walt,  there's  more.  Coleman  also  worked 
as  a  chicken  farmer.  "I  hauled  eggs  to  17 
different  grocery  stores  and  had  26  chicken 
houses  to  meet  the  demand." 

And.  when  he  had  to  purchase  more  feed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  chicken  farm.  Cole- 
man decided  to  get  into  the  feed  mill  busi- 
ness. 

Walt,  there's  still  more.  Coleman  had  a 
dairy  farm  with  acme  544  head  of  cattle 
that  were  milked  daily.  Since  his  feed  mill 
was  operating  so  efficiently.  Colemen  ven- 
tured into  the  hog  business.  Before  long  he 
counted  some  7.000  hogs  dining  on  the  feed 
he  was  producing  himself. 

At  this  point,  Coleman  stops,  looks  you 
right  In  the  eye  and  admits,  "I  done  worked 
myself  to  death." 

Work  is  not  the  only  thing  that  Coleman 
knows.  Humor  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  life 
as  clocking  in.  Coleman  Is  not  only  the  main 
character  in  many  a  tall  tale;  he  can  spin 
the  stories  as  easily  as  Will  Rogers  used  to. 

The  recollections  and  tales  are  as  colorful 
as  the  man  Is  himself.  The  stories  are  sea- 
soned heavily  with  four-letter  words  and 
combinations  thereof.  But,  his  language  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  story  as  the  plot  is. 

His  favorite  narratives  tell  of  his  physical 
abilities  when  provoked.  He  told  some  teen- 
age boys  who  kept  racing  their  cars  up  a 
street  where  children  were  playing  that  he 
was  going  to  beat  the  hell  out  of  them  if  he 
heard  another  tire  squealing.  He  also  drove 
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up  to  the  house  of  a  culprit  who  ran  over  a 
"nice  sign"  In  Riverside  and  disciplined  the 
youth,  though  he  didn't  have  the  police 
with  me.  "I  didn't  have  nothing,"  he  adds.  If 
at  this  point,  you  look  warily  at  him,  he 
leans  In  closer  and  asks,  "You  don't  think  I 
can  still  do  some  damage  when  I  want  to." 

All  the  while,  Coleman  Is  spicing  up  the 
stories,  he  looks  for  a  disbelieving  eye  or  a 
person  who  can't  quickly  catch  on  to  his 
dry,  biting  humor.  If  so,  watch  out.  He  will 
Intensify  his  spiel. 

He  enjoys  seeing  that  he  made  a  person 
laugh,  whether  It  Is  at  his  outrageousness  or 
his  vocabulary,  but  Coleman  does  not  allow 
himself  to  laugh  out  loud  often.  Instead,  he 
permits  himself  only  an  intermittent  chuck- 
le. His  enjoyment  Is  reflected  In  his  eyes,  as 
they  narrow  in  delight  when  he  has  honed 
in  on  a  victim  not  prepared  for  his  acerbic 
wit. 

Coleman's  entry  into  politics,  from  which 
he  gathers  most  of  his  fame,  came  Initially 
when  he  ran  for  county  commissioner.  "I 
beat  out  a  veteran  commissioner  for  the 
title  of  the  third  district. "  With  that  system 
of  election,  Coleman  looked  out  strictly  for 
his  own  district. 

When,  he  subsequently  ran  for  election, 
Coleman  was  forced  to  vie  for  the  title  In  a 
county-wide  arena.  And,  since  he  "didn't  be- 
lieve in  shaking  hands."  Coleman  lost  the 
bid.  though  he  proudly  tells  of  carrying  his 
entire  district  with  the  exception  of  only 
eight  votes.  "That  was  the  best  day  of  my 
life."  says  Coleman  about  the  defeat. 

It  was  In  1960  that  Coleman  was  elected 
mayor  of  RIverdale.  "People  may  have 
called  me  a  tough  mayor,  but  they  could  not 
call  me  unfair,"  he  stressed. 

"I  helped  to  build  RIverdale  into  a  pretty 
nice  place.  And  It  has  been  a  lot  of  fun  mess- 
ing with  the  stuff  and  playing  with  it."  an- 
swers Coleman  when  asked  about  his  politi- 
cal motivations. 

Highlights  of  his  political  career,  accord- 
ing to  him.  Include  the  collection  of  sojie 
$607,000  to  raise  the  bridge.  If  he  had  not 
spearheaded  the  movement.  Coleman  said 
the  town  would  have  been  cut  off.  "It  took 
seven  years  to  get  the  money  to  raise  that 
bridge,  but  It  was  done,"  said  Coleman. 

He  matter-of-factly  tells  of  building  the 
city  hall  structure  without  any  federal 
funds.  Something  that  many  majors  cannot 
even  think  of  telling  their  constituents. 

And  Coleman's  biggest  delight  Is  the 
water  system  that  he  finagled  due  to  his 
banking  expertise  and  determination.  The 
town  Is  now  at  the  point,  according  to  Cole- 
man, to  use  the  revenue  coming  in  from  the 
water  system  to  pay  off  the  two  outstanding 
debts  on  the  million  dollar  facility. 

"I  have  never  wanted  any  praise  for  the 
work  I  have  done  for  RIverdale.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  have  to  t>e  crazy  to  keep 
on  going  like  I  have.  I  believe  in  RIverdale 
and  I  want  to  be  part  of  It.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  places  I  want  to  go  and  I  feel  I  can  do 
RIverdale  more  good  outside  the  confines  of 
the  mayor's  office,"  said  Coleman. 

Bill  Coleman. 

Perhaps,  "character"  Is  not  enough.  Some 
people  prefer  the  adjective,  "legendary." 

Mayor  Coleman  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing individual.  His  devotion  and  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  RIverdale,  St.  Clair 
County,  and  the  State  of  Alabama,  are 
outstanding  in  the  public  service 
arena. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
story  with  my  colleagues  and  certainly 
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wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


MATTHEW  LANDRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  depressed  areas  of  our  cities. 
Too  many  people  have  been  left 
behind  as  the  engine  of  economic  re- 
covery has  brought  greater  wealth  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  businesses. 

In  Miami,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
help  minority  entrepreneurs  get  start- 
ed, and  these  efforts  are  beginning  to 
show  some  success. 

Matthew  Landry  recently  became 
the  first  businessman  to  pay  off  a 
startup  loan  from  the  Business  Assist- 
ance Center,  an  agency  designed  to 
provide  help  to  minority  businesses. 
The  money  for  such  loans  was  provid- 
ed by  contributions  from  local  private 
business  leadei-s.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant companies  in  South  Florida 
contributed  to  this  fund,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  private  in- 
dustry can  do  to  try  to  improve  the  lot 
of  those  in  the  inner  city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Miami  Herald  which  describes  how 
Mr.  Landry,  through  hard  work  and 
determination,  has  made  his  company 
successful. 

The  article  follows: 
Minority  Floor  Firm  is  First  to  Pay  Opp 
A  Start-up  Loan 
(By  Cornelius  Foote  Jr.) 

Matthew  Landry,  41,  owner  of  Landry 
Floors  Inc.,  Is  a  big  man  with  a  small  compa- 
ny who  is  quickly  paying  off  his  debts. 

He  is  the  first  businessman  to  pay  off  his 
$7,500  start-up  loan  from  the  2-year-old 
Business  Assistance  Center,  an  agency  that 
provides  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  minority  businessmen. 

"This  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be 
done."  said  Charles  Bal>cock.  president  of  a 
Miami-based  home  builder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  for  the  center.  "I'm  very  pleased 
that  we  have  a  loan  paid  off.  He's  coming 
along  and  becoming  very  successful." 

The  center  returned  the  canceled  original 
loan  note  to  Landry,  a  six-foot,  three-inch, 
254-pound  man,  last  week. 

"I'm  extremely  happy, "  said  Landry,  a 
bearded  and  mustachioed  man  dressed  in 
green  polyester  slacks,  a  black  T-shirt  and 
white  sneakers  spotted  with  hardened  floor 
wax. 

THE  incubator 

Landry  opened  the  wood  and  ceramic 
floor-installation  and  reflnlshlng  company 
two  years  ago  when  his  former  employer  of 
more  than  15  years.  Floors  and  Interiors, 
went  out  of  business. 

The  business  employs  four  people  and  is 
housed  in  the  Business  Assistance  Center's 
"incubator  "  at  6600  NW  27th  Ave. 

Landry  Floors  is  one  of  eight  businesses 
that  has  its  offices  in  the  center,  which  pro- 
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vides  start-up  businesses  with  low-coet  office 
rent.  The  center  provides  a  secretary  pool 
and  helps  him  with  his  bookkeeping. 

"I  wasn't  afraid  [to  open  my  own  busi- 
ness] l>ecause  I  had  had  such  a  rough  child- 
hood," said  Landry,  one  of  15  children. 

He  grew  up  in  a  Houston.  Texas,  orphan- 
age and  came  to  Miami  at  age  18  to  search 
for  his  parents,  whom  he  eventually  found, 
he  said. 

"But  because  I'm  black,  at  first  people 
wouldnt  give  me  Jobs,"  Landry  said.  "They 
felt  I  wasn't  qualified.  Even  now,  when  I 
make  a  bid,  people  are  a  little  cautious  be- 
cause they  don't  think  I  can  do  the  work. 

""My  objective  Is  Just  to  go  do  the  Job  and 
not  get  into  any  personality  conflicts.  I  try 
to  conduct  myself  as  a  professional.  Once 
they  see  how  good  the  Job  is.  they  thank 
me." 

The  big  boost  to  Landry's  business  was 
getting  a  $17,500  contract  with  the  Dade 
County  School  Board  to  replace  and  refin- 
Ish  the  floors  of  several  area  schools.  The 
contract  has  since  been  increased  to  nearly 
$50,000.  The  contract  Is  part  of  the  board's 
"set-aside"  program,  designed  to  allot  a  por- 
tion of  contracts  to  minority  entrepreneurs. 

Since  winning  the  contract.  Landry's  firm 
has  installed  a  floor  in  Miami-Jackson 
High's  auditorium  and  repaired  other  dam- 
aged floors  In  the  57-year-old  building. 

He  has  also  done  work  at  Klnloch  Elemen- 
tary, South  HIaleah  Elementary  and  North 
Miami  Elementary  schools.  Landry's  other 
clients  are  private  homeowners  throughout 
Dade  County. 

"I've  learned  to  work  real  hard,  be  real 
disciplined  and  do  good  work."  said  Landry, 
father  of  10. 

SEED  CAPITAL  PUND 

Ron  Frazier,  vice  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Center  remembers  when 
Landry  first  came  to  him  for  help. 

•"I  met  Landry  while  I  was  president  of  the 
Miami-Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce."  said 
Frazier,  owner  of  an  architectural  firm, 
Ronald  E.  Frazier  A  Associates.  "'I  directed 
him  to  the  BAC  to  get  the  financial  assist- 
ance he  needed.  He's  now  a  symbol  that  you 
can  achieve  some  things  if  you  have  the 
ability  and  the  opportunity." 

Landry's  timing  to  start  a  business  coin- 
cided with  the  formation  of  the  private, 
nonprofit  Business  Assistance  Center.  The 
center  established  a  "seed-capital  fund"  in 
which  there  Is  nearly  $2  million  for  loans  to 
black  entrepreneurs  starting  a  business. 
Local  private  business  leaders  Joined  forces 
and  raised  the  money  for  the  center  in  the 
aftermath  of  Miami's  1980  riots. 

Storer  Communications,  Southeast  Bank, 
Bamett  Bank,  County  National  Bank  and 
City  National  Bank  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund. 

As  one  of  the  first  appllcanU  to  the  pro- 
gram, Landry  received  an  initial  loan  of 
$7,500,  which  he  has  paid.  Landry  has  also 
finished  paying  off  an  additional  $10,000 
loan.  He  stUl  has  a  $5,000  loan  he  used  to 
purchase  equipment. 

[Landry]  has  never  been  a  dull  moment," 
said  NewaU  Daughtrey,  executive  director 
of  the  center.  "He  entered  a  field  in  which 
there  aren't  too  many  black  businessmen." 

Landry's  immediate  business  plans  are  to 
increase  his  staff  by  two.  preferably  two 
women,  he  said. 

"There  aren't  many  women  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  I  want  to  train  them  how  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,"  he  said.  "I  also  want  to 
train  and  employ  people  In  Liberty  City  who 
might  be  poor  and  hungry." 

Added  Daughtrey.  "We  see  him  as  a 
person  in  the  business  community  who  can 
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employ  others  and  bring  something  to  the 
community."* 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  report  presents  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  the  Endowment's  first  year  of 
operations— both  the  organizational 
foundation  which  has  been  laid  and 
the  projects  which  were  initiated  with 
the  first  year's  funds.  The  remarks 
which  follow  were  delivered  by  the  En- 
dowment's President  Carl  Gershman 
at  a  ceremony  commemorating 
"Human  Rights  Day."  They  review 
the  highlights  of  the  Endowment's  ac- 
tivities and  operations  in  the  past 
year. 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  copies  of 
the  full  report,  copies  are  available 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. 1156  15th  Street.  Suite  304, 
Washington,  I>C,  20005. 

National  Endowment  por  Democxact 

Before  the  end  of  this  month,  the  Nation- 
al E^ndowment  for  Democracy  will  submit  to 
the  President  Its  first  Annual  Report.  We're 
proud  of  this  report,  for  It  demonstrates 
that  in  a  short  time,  under  circumstances 
that  were  often  unusually  trying,  a  soimd 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  bipartisan 
effort  to  promote  democracy  which  the 
President  announced  in  his  address  to  the 
British  Parliament  on  June  8,  1982. 

The  objective  of  encouraging  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  world  accords  both  with 
cherished  American  ideals  and  with  the  fun- 
damental rights  and  principles  embodied  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
represents  a  further  Idea;  namely,  that  the 
existence  of  autonomous  economic,  political, 
social  and  cultural  institutions  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  democratic  process  which  in 
tum  is  the  best  guarantor  of  individual 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  Endowment  is  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  private  institutions  in  free  soci- 
eties can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
democracy  through  assistance  to  counter- 
parts abroad. 

The  Endowment  has  now  moved  from  the 
drawing  board  to  the  arena  of  practical  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  initial  programs 
are  underway.  Overseeing  this  entire  effort 
is  a  bipartisan  Board  of  Directors  wiiich  re- 
flects the  broad  consensus  that  exists  in 
America  regarding  the  value  of  democracy 
and  the  need  to  strengthen  It  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  summarize  in 
detail  the  Endowment's  first  programs— we 
have  done  so  in  the  Annual  Report.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  touch  brief- 
ly on  a  few  of  the  high  points  which  convey 
a  sense  of  the  Endowment's  direction. 

Efforts  are  underway  through  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  to 
strengthen  free  and  independent  unions  in 
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all  regions  of  the  world,  often  in  competi- 
tion with  efforts  by  anti-democratic  groups 
to  control  and  manipulate  Third  World 
workers'  organizations.  These  efforts  in- 
clude assistance  to  Solidarity  in  Poland  and 
to  the  emerging  black  unions  in  South 
Africa,  to  urban  and  rural  workers  in  the 
Philippines,  and  to  democratic  workers'  fed- 
erations in  Chile  and  Nicaragua. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Chamber 
Foundation's  Center  for  International  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  has  initiated  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  role  of  business  as- 
sociations abroad  as  advocates  of  democracy 
who  have  a  special  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship between  an  open  political  system 
and  an  open  market  economy.  One  of  the 
Center's  many  projects  is  assistance  to  a 
pioneering  effortin  Peru  to  end  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  legal  system  of  the  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  population  that  works  in  the  in- 
formal economic  sector.  The  program  has 
far-reaching  political  significance  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  rallying  cry  of  the  terrorist 
organization,  the  Sendero  Luminoso.  is  that 
the  people  can  expect  nothing  from  the  law. 

The  institutes  established  by  our  two  po- 
litical parties,  the  National  Democratic  In- 
stitute for  International  Affairs  and  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  for  Internation- 
al affairs,  have  also  completed  their  first 
programs.  An  unprecedented  gathering  of 
party  leaders  from  all  regions  of  the  world 
was  sponsored  last  month  by  the  Democrat- 
ic Institute:  and  the  Republican  Institute 
encouraged  broad  participation  in  the 
recent  elections  in  Grenada  through  non- 
partisan programs  to  strengthen  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  process. 

The  Endowment  funds  many  programs  in 
addition  to  those  nin  by  the  labor,  business 
and  party  institutes.  At  its  last  meeting,  for 
example,  the  Board  of  the  Endowment 
made  an  emergency  grant  that  will  keep 
alive  the  courageous  Nicaraguan  newspaper. 
La  Prensa.  Other  programs  include: 

Assistance  to  independent  educational  and 
cultural  activities  in  Poland  and  to  the  fami- 
lies of  political  prisoners,  who  urgently  need 
medicine,  food,  and  clothing: 

Support  for  an  independent,  nonpartisan 
Center  for  Political  Studies  in  Guatemala 
which  is  promoting  dialogue,  electoral  and 
constitutional  reform,  and  a  new  democratic 
consensus  in  that  key  Central  American 
country; 

Support  for  a  Chinese  Journal  promoting 
the  values  of  intellectual  pluralism  among  a 
key  future  leadership  group,  the  15,000  Chi- 
nese students  and  scholars  now  studying  in 
the  West: 

Support  for  Conciencia.  an  Argentine 
women's  organization  which  provides  basic 
civics  education  to  the  public  to  help  consol- 
idate the  new  democracy  in  that  country: 

Funds  to  reopen  and  maintain  schools  in 
Afghanistan,  which  were  closed  following 
the  Soviet  invasion  in  1979: 

Support  to  Freedom  House  to  strengthen 
contact  and  communication  among  demo- 
cratic intellectuals  in  the  Third  World  and 
Europe: 

Support  for  the  Fifty  Sakharov  Hearings 
on  Human  Rights  and  for  a  study  exploring 
how  the  Endowment  can  encourage  plural- 
ism in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Support  to  Columbia  University  for  an 
international  exchange  program  in  human 
rights  law  that  wUl  send  American  students 
abroad  to  work  for  law  firms  in  such  coun- 
tries as  South  Africa.  Zimbabwe,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Argentina; 

And  support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
European  Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in 
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Cuba,  an  effort  led  by  Armando  Valladares, 
the  distinguished  Cuban  poet  who  spent  22 
years  in  Castro's  prisons. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  has  aban- 
doned the  field  of  political  competition  to 
our  adversaries.  Our  democratic  friends 
could  expect  little  from  us,  and  we  in  turn 
would  express  dismay  over  the  weakness  of 
democratic  forces  and  the  absence  of  a 
democratic  alternative  to  communism. 

We  can  change  this.  It  will  take  time, 
effort,  and  resources,  but  it  can  be  done. 
The  fact  that  we  have  launched  this  effort 
is  a  signal  to  our  democratic  friends  that  we 
have  a  stake  in  their  struggles  and  in  their 
well-being,  and  that  we  share  with  them  a 
profound  common  Interest  in  the  success  of 
democracy  in  the  world. 

Over  the  long  nin  democratic  govern- 
ments are  both  the  most  trustworthy  de- 
fenders of  human  rights  and  the  moat  reli- 
able friends  of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  is  the  work  we  have  now  begun.  May 
we  have  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
wisdom  to  see  it  through.* 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RKT.TKF  OF 
MEALS  ON  WHEELS  OF  THE 
MONTEREY  PENINSULA 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

opcAurofunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  7,  1985 


•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  in  the  98th 
Congress.  This  is  a  private  bill  that 
would  relieve  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  of  the  FICA  tax, 
plus  interest  and  penalties,  it  owes  for 
the  years  1976  to  1982.  This  bill  is  vital 
to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  this 
much-needed  program. 

This  legislation  is  very  important  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  the  Monterey, 
CA,  area.  Its  enactment  could  ensure 
the  ability  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  to  continue  to 
provide  home-delivered  meals  to  shut- 
ins  and  elderly  residents  of  the  Monte- 
rey Peninsula.  Failure  to  adopt  it 
could  effectively  mean  the  end.  or 
severe  restriction,  of  that  service. 

Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  provides  more  than  100,000 
meals  annually  to  its  recipients.  It  has 
been  delivering  three  meals  a  day  to 
shut-ins  and  elderly  residents  at  home 
for  12  years.  It  has  also  developed  a 
group  meal  program  to  permit  the  el- 
derly to  leave  their  homes  and  enjoy 
social  contact.  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  unlike  many 
Meals  on  Wheels  organizations,  has  a 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional, 
suid  social  service  approach  which  pro- 
vides broad  assistance  to  hundreds  of 
elderly  citizens.  In  my  view,  the  loss  of 
Meals  on  Wheels  would  be  a  real  trag- 
edy, particularly  since  the  problem 
this  bill  addresses  was  caused  by  incor- 
rect advice  provided  by  an  accountant. 

To  describe  the  problem  briefly,  an 
accountant  working  on  a  voluntary 
basis  with  the  organization  in  1975  in- 
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correctly  advised  its  leadership  that, 
as  a  nonprofit  organization,  it  was  not 
required  to  pay  the  FICA  tax  on 
behalf  of  its  employees  and  that  the 
employees  also  were  not  required  to 
pay  the  tax.  In  1972.  Meals  on  Wheels 
had  begun  to  pay  the  FICA  tax  on 
behalf  of  some  employees,  although 
only  one  employee  had  actually 
wanted  coverage.  Under  the  law  at 
that  time,  this  obligated  the  organiza- 
tion to  continue  paying  the  tax.  But 
the  accountant,  misinterpreting  a  con- 
fusing statute,  mistakenly  advised  that 
there  was  no  obligation  and  suggested 
that  Meals  on  Wheels  simply  stop 
paying  the  tax.  Regrettably,  the  orga- 
nization took  that  advice,  beginning  in 
1976. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
assessed  Meals  on  Wheels  on  unpaid 
FICA  tax  from  1976  through  1980.  In 
addition,  there  could  t>e  a  liability  for 
1981  and  1982.  The  total  owed  right 
now.  including  interest  and  penalties, 
amounts  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Since  1983.  Meals  on  Wheels  has 
been  paying  the  FICA  tax  on  behalf  of 
its  employees,  as  the  law  requires. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  pragmatic  deci- 
sion to  make  under  the  circumstances. 
However.  I  believe  it  also  shows  good 
faith  by  Meals  on  Wheels.  In  addition, 
it  brings  the  organization  into  line 
with  the  requirement  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  that  all  nonprofit  organizations 
participate  in  the  Social  Security 
system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  H.R.  1561  from  the  98th 
Congress.  It  provides  that,  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  by  its  em- 
ployees during  the  years  1976-82. 
Meals  on  Wheels  and  those  employees 
are  relieved  of  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unpaid  FICA  taxes  and  inter- 
est or  penalties  assessed  or  accrued  on 
those  taxes.  Also,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  individual  employees  are  not 
harmed  by  this  legislation,  the  bill 
provides  that  any  work  performed  for 
Meals  on  Wheels  during  this  period  Is 
credited  to  the  Social  Security  ac- 
counts of  the  individual  workers.  The 
bill  prevents  the  creation  of  a  bureau- 
cratic problem  in  the  future  by  requir- 
ing that  records  of  that  employment 
be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  within  a  year  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  a  representative  of  the  Meals 
on  Wheels  organization  that  it  can 
and  will  provide  those  records. 

I  do  not  subscril>e  to  the  argtmient 
that  any  taxpayer  who  receives  incor- 
rect tax  advice  should  not  be  obligated 
to  pay  for  mistakes  based  on  that 
advice.  However,  this  is  a  unique  case. 
Meals  on  Wheels  is  luiown  and  re- 
spected nationwide.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to  provide 
the  elderly  with  a  means  of  remaining 
in  their  homes  instead  of  being  institu- 
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lionalized.  It  not  only  adds  incalcula- 
bly to  the  quality  of  their  daily  lives 
but  also  reduces  costs  for  the  recipi- 
ents and  Government  at  all  levels.  For 
many  recipients,  the  daily  visit  of  a 
Meals  on  Wheels  volunteer  is  the  only 
contact  they  will  have  with  the  out- 
side world.  Without  Meals  on  Wheels, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  elderly 
citizens  would  end  up  in  costly  nursing 
homes  or  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  strong,  thriving  Meals  on 
Wheels  in  the  Monterey  area  and  a 
weak  organization  that  does  not  truly 
meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve this  outweighs  any  reservations 
that  might  be  held  about  a  measure  of 
this  kind.  I  certainly  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  bill: 
H.R. - 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Incorporated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Meals 
on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  In- 
corporated, and  any  individual  who  per- 
formed service  in  iU  employ  after  1975  and 
before  1983  are  relieved  of  all  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  unpaid 
taxes  imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (and  any  interest  or 
penalty  assessed  or  accrued  on  such  taxes) 
with  respect  to  service  performed  in  the 
employ  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula.  Inc..  during  such  period. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  service  performed  in 
the  employ  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of  Monterey 
Peninsula.  Incorporated,  after  1975  and 
before  1983  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
benefits  for  months  beginning  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted)  as  em- 
ployment, if  and  to  the  extent  that  a  de- 
tailed record  of  such  service  is  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices within  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.« 
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This  practice  has  little  effect  on  the 
family's  income  when  the  entire 
family  unit  is  living  in  the  same  house- 
hold, but  it  can  have  devastating  ef- 
fects when  the  family  is  separated. 

For  example,  one  of  my  constituents 
was  separated  from  her  husband,  but 
had  custody  of  their  child.  The  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  both  workers' 
compensation  benefits  and  Social  Se- 
curity disability  benefits.  Because  of 
the  current  offset  procedures,  she  re- 
ceived only  $5  per  month  in  Social  Se- 
curity dependents'  benefits  for  her 
child,  while  her  husband  received  both 
workers"  compensation  benefits  and 
disability  benefits.  In  this  example,  as 
in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  the  hus- 
band was  not  under  court  order  to  pay 
child  support  because  his  disabling 
condition  precluded  him  from  work- 
ing. 

My  bill  would  simply  reverse  the 
order  of  the  offset.  In  other  words,  the 
disabled  wage-earner's  disability  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  before  any  of 
the  dependents'  benefits  were  reduced. 
This  change  would  have  no  effect  on 
households  where  the  family  is  to- 
gether, but  it  would  significantly  im- 
prove situations  where  the  family  is 
not  all  living  under  the  same  roof.  The 
change  that  I  have  proposed  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  all  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive the  payments  that  they  are  due 
under  the  Social  Security  system,  but 
the  change  would  not  increase  Federal 
spending  for  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation.* 


TAX  EQUITY  AND 
SIMPLIFICA-nON  ACT 


REFORM  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY- 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION 
OFFSET 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  change  the  order  in 
which  dependents'  Social  Security  dis- 
ability benefits  are  offset  when  the 
disabled  wage-earner  is  receiving  both 
Social  Security  disability  benefits  and 
workers'  compensation  benefits. 

Under  current  law.  if  the  Social  Se- 
curity disability  benefits  are  subject  to 
an  offset  because  the  disability  recipi- 
ent is  also  receiving  State  workers' 
compensation  benefits,  then  the  de- 
pendents' benefits  are  offset  before 
the    disabled    wage-earner's    benefits. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1985.  H.R.  1040. 
which  I  believe  represents  nothing  less 
than  a  major  step  toward  a  tax  system 
based  upon  the  principles  of  fairness, 
efficiency,  and  simplicity. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Simplification 
Act  contains  nearly  all  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  tax  reform  proposals  as 
annoimced  on  November  27.  1983.  The 
Reagan  administration's  Treasury  De- 
partment is  to  be  commended  for  pro- 
p>osing  a  tax  reform  package  which 
provides  real  Ux  relief  for  56  percent 
of  all  Uxpayers  and  results  in  no  In- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  for  22  percent 
more.  At  the  same  time,  it  removes  4 
million  working  poor  families  from  the 
tax  rolls,  and  begins  to  redistribute 
the  corporate  and  individual  tax 
burden  in  a  more  equitable  fashion. 
Furthermore,  by  eliminating  the  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  preferencies,  shelters,  and 
loopholes,  it  eliminates  current  incen- 
tives to  invest  based  upon  tax  rather 
than  economic  considerations. 

For  all  too  long.  Government  has 
pursued  tax  policies  which  have  re- 
sulted in  an  overly  complex  system 
that  allows  the  wealthy  and  special  in- 
terests to  avoid  taxation  at  the  aver- 
age taxpayer's  expense.  These  percep- 
tions have  translated  into  a  growing 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  equity  of 
what  was  once  a  progressive  tax 
system.  The  Treasury's  proposal 
would  change  all  this  and  thus  war- 
rants the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  officials. 

The  proposal  is  not  jjerfect  and  does 
contain  some  major  inequities  such  as 
the  elimination  of  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  taxes,  the  full  taxation 
of  unemployment  benefits  and  work- 
man's compensation  benefits,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cap  on  employer  pro- 
vided health  care  benefits,  and  the  re- 
striction on  charitable  deductions  to 
contributions  in  excess  of  2  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income.  But  on  balance 
it  does  result  in  a  system  which  taxes 
everyone  on  a  more  equal  basis  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  complexity. 
These  are  goals  which  are  basic  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  system. 

INDIVIDnAL  TAXXS 

The  Treasury  is  to  be  commended 
for  raising  the  income  tax  threshold  to 
$11,800  for  a  family  of  four  which 
means  that  families  with  incomes 
below  poverty  will  not  pay  Federal 
income  taxes.  However,  unlike  the  late 
1970's,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  no 
longer  offsets  the  impact  of  payroll 
taxes  for  families  near  poverty.  This 
proposal  takes  an  important  step  to  re 
ducing  the  tax  burdens  for  poor  fami- 
lies, but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
earned  income  tax  credit  should  be  ex- 
panded to  at  least  cover  the  cost  of 
payroll  taxes  for  those  near  the  pover- 
ty line. 

In  return  for  the  loss  of  tax  loop- 
holes, which  predominately  benefit 
the  wealthy,  the  adoption  of  15  per- 
cent. 25  percent,  and  35  percent  tax 
brackets  will  result  in  an  average  tax 
reduction  of  8Vi  percent  for  87  percent 
of  all  taxpayers  and  an  increase  for 
the  remaining  22  percent  who  are  now 
avoiding  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

Notwithstanding  my  general  support 
for  this  reform  proposal,  there  are  six 
provisions  directly  affecting  individual 
taxpayers  which  I  cannot  support. 

The  elimination  of  the  State  and 
local  tax  deduction  will  have  a  severe 
Impact  on  those  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which,  despite  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts,  have  continued  to  provide 
needed  services.  As  long  as  State  and 
local  governments  are  expected  to 
assimie  responsibilities  that  were  once 
Federal,  it  is  imfair  to  penalize  the 
taxpayers  in  those  jurisdictions.  The 
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elimination  of  the  deduction  would 
result  in  a  double  taxation,  that  is,  a 
tax  on  a  tax. 

The  imposition  of  full  Federal  tax  li- 
ability on  unemployment  insurance, 
which  is  currently  exempt  for  the  first 
$12,000  of  income  for  individuals  and 
for  the  first  $18,000  for  families,  would 
place  an  undue  burden  on  those  who 
have  already  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
job.  It  is  unjust  to  tax  unemployment 
compensation,  which  is  essentially  an 
insurance  policy,  already  paid  for  with 
aftertax  dollars. 

Similarly,  and  probably  even  more 
egregious,  is  the  Treasury's  proposal 
to  tax  workman's  compensation,  for 
unlike  unemployment  insurance, 
workman's  compensation  is  provided 
not  because  you  no  longer  are  em- 
ployed, but  rather  because  job-related 
injuries  make  it  impossible  for  you  to 
work.  These  benefits  are  already  pur- 
chased through  after-tax  payroll  con- 
tributions and  thus  should  remain  tax 
exempt. 

The  establishment  of  a  cap  on  em- 
ployer provided  health  care  benefits 
will  have  its  severest  impact  on  those 
individuals  who  live  and  work  in  com- 
munities where  the  cost  of  health  care 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  nation- 
al average.  While  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  health  care  must 
be  checked,  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  system  of  cost  con- 
tainment for  all  providers  of  health 
care  services. 

I  would  also  eliminate  the  Treas- 
ury's proposal  limiting  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions  in  excess  of  2 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  If 
the  responsibility  for  providing  serv- 
ices is  to  be  with  the  private  sector, 
then  the  imposition  of  such  a  thresh- 
old can  only  serve  to  reduce  charitable 
giving. 

While  I  would  allow  the  individual 
retirement  account  [IRA]  to  raise 
from  the  present  $2,000  limit  to  $2,500, 
I  would  not  expand  the  current  spous- 
al IRA  from  $250  to  $2,500.  This  would 
simply  allow  the  nonworking  spouses 
of  highly  compensated  individuals  an 
unjustified  tax  shelter.  Many  econo- 
mists believe  that  an  expansion  of  the 
spousal  IRA  would  not  increase  sav- 
ings, but  rather  would  merely  result  in 
a  shifting  of  savings  patterns. 

CORPORATE  TAXATION 

For  the  past  33  years  the  percentage 
of  Federal  receipts  from  corporations 
has  dropped  from  a  high  of  26.5  per- 
cent in  1950  to  an  all-time  low  of  6.2 
percent  in  1983.  This  drop  in  Federal 
corporate  receipts  has  accelerated 
during  the  Reagan  years,  predomi- 
nately due  to  the  $750  billion,  1981 
Reagan  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
giveaways.  Thus,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  support  most  of  the  Treas- 
ury's corporate  tax  proposals. 

As  with  the  reform  proposal  for  indi- 
viduals, the  Treasury's  reform  propos- 
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als  for  corporations  would  exchange 
lower  tax  rates  in  return  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  of  the  least  economi- 
cally productive  tax  deductions.  Thus, 
the  top  corporate  tax  rate  would  be  re- 
duced from  46  percent  to  33  percent 
and  at  the  same  time  stretch  out 
overly  generous  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery depreciation  deductions  for  equip- 
ment, and  eliminate  a  host  of  deduc- 
tions and  shelters  including:  The  10 
percent  investment  tax  credit,  special 
treatment  for  capital  gains,  the  sale  of 
leases,  the  excess  bad  debt  reserves  of 
financial  institutions,  intangible  drill- 
ing costs,  the  depletion  allowance,  spe- 
cial treatment  for  corporations  in 
world  trade,  and  deductions  for  enter- 
tainment expenses. 

However,  there  are  several  changes 
in  the  Treasury  corporate  tax  propos- 
als which  I  would  alter.  Many  small 
businesses  currently  pay  less  than  the 
proposed  33-percent  corporate  tax 
rate.  Therefore,  I  would  substitute  a 
progressive  tax  rate  of  15  percent  on 
the  first  $50,000  of  taxable  income.  25 
percent  on  taxable  income  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000,  and  33  percent 
thereafter.  The  value  of  these  reduced 
rates,  designed  to  provide  relief  for 
small  businesses,  would  be  phased  out 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000  of  tax- 
able corporate  income. 

In  addition  I  would  allow  the  re- 
search and  development  credit  to 
expire. 

My  bill  also  differs  from  the  Treas- 
ury package  in  another  important  re- 
spect. The  Treasury  package  would 
allow  a  corporation  to  deduct  from  its 
taxable  Income  50  percent  of  any  divi- 
dends in  pays.  My  bill  would  not. 

This  part  of  the  Treasury  package 
would  be  a  step  toward  integrating 
corporate  and  shareholder  taxes.  It  is 
in  part  premised  on  the  view  that  a 
corporation  should  not  be  treated  as 
an  entity  separate  from  its  sharehold- 
ers but  as  an  extension  of  its  share- 
holders. I  disagree  with  this  view. 
Today's  business  world  is  heavily  pop- 
ulated with  corporations  which  are  re- 
lated to  their  shareholders  only  in  the 
most  formal  of  senses.  It  is,  regretta- 
bly, a  fact  of  life  that  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  corporation  s  managers  are 
not  the  corporation's  shareholders  and 
are  as  a  practical  matter  generally  in- 
sulated from  responsibility  to  share- 
holders In  most  corporate-level  deci- 
sions they  make.  To  treat  these  corpo- 
rations and  their  shareholders  largely 
as  a  single  entity  for  tax  purposes 
would  be  to  ignore  business  reality. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  Treasury  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  within  90  days 
of  enactment,  recommendations  to 
make  my  proposal  revenue  neutral 
and  an  implementing  bill.  However, 
nothing  in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1985  would  take  effect 
prior  to  the  later  of  date  of  enactment 
or  January  1,  1986. 


February  7,  1985 

By  Introducing  the  Treasury's  tax 
reform  proposals,  I  am  seeking  to  pro- 
vide a  congressional  forum  on  what 
constitutes  an  equitable,  efficient,  and 
simplified  tax  system.  Only  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  tax  system  will 
allow  us  to  determine  what  does  and 
what  doesn't  belong  in  the  tax  code. 
Therefore,  I  would  encourage  people 
to  come  forward  to  make  their  case  as 
to  why  a  given  tax  expenditure  should 
be  maintained  or  eliminated.* 


February  7,  1985 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HOWARD 
INGHRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAM  PORN  I A 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  198S 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Howard  Inghram,  a 
native  of  San  Bernardino  and  a  medi- 
cal doctor  for  50  years,  was  recently 
saluted  in  a  special  recognition  dinner 
celebrating  the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  Black  Voice  News,  an  Inland 
Empire  newspaper. 

Dr.  Inghram  came  from  a  family  of 
seven;  his  father  was  a  farmer.  He 
grew  up  in  San  Bernardino  and  has 
seen  it  grow  tremendously.  He  is  a 
1918  graduate  of  San  Bernardino  High 
School,  where  he  was  active  on  the 
track  team  and  a  star  athlete.  While  in 
high  school.  Dr.  Inghram  had  a  seri- 
ous talk  with  his  oldest  brother  Henry 
about  his  future.  It  was  then  that  they 
decided  he  would  become  a  physician. 
Dr.  Inghram  attended  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  for  premed. 
and  went  on  to  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty in  Chicago. 

After  his  internship.  Dr.  Inghram  re- 
turned to  California.  Facing  racial  dis- 
crimination, he  opened  a  practice  in 
relatively  deserted  Imperial  Valley 
(near  the  Mexican  Iwrder).  Dr.  Ingh- 
ram taught  himself  to  speak  Spanish 
so  he  could  better  treat  his  patients. 

In  1934,  he  began  practicing  medi- 
cine in  San  Bernardino;  he  was  the 
only  black  doctor  in  San  Bernardino 
County  untU  after  World  War  II.  He 
delivered  the  first  set  of  triplets  at 
Community  Hospital.  He  has  practiced 
in  all  the  hospitals  in  San  Bernardino, 
treated  all  races  of  people,  and.  as  a 
general  practitioner  with  a  specialty  in 
obstetrics,  he  has  delivered  well  over 
1,000  babies.  Dr.  Inghram  has  brought 
several  generations  into  the  world.  In 
his  own  words,  "I've  delivered  moth- 
ers, and  then  delivered  their  daugh- 
ters' babies."  He  has  found  the  medi- 
cal field  a  challenge  where  he  has  met 
new  smd  different  problems  daily.  Suc- 
cessfully diagnosing  and  treating  pa- 
tients brought  him  professional  sat- 
isfaction. 

In  1943,  Dr.  Inghram  married  Henri- 
etta Banks,  and  she  worked  beside  him 
as  receptionist  and  bookkeeper  for  29 


years.  They  have  one  daughter,  Shir- 
ley, four  granddaughters,  five  great- 
grandsons,  and  one  great-great-grand- 
son. 

He  served  40  years  in  private  prac- 
tice and  10  years  with  Whitney  Young 
Clinic  and  various  other  clinics  as  far 
away  as  Victorville,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Dr. 
Inghram  has  also  served  his  country 
through  ROTC  and  the  Army  Re- 
serves, and  his  parents  founded  St. 
Paul  African  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  remains  a  very  active 
member.  He  has  served  as  church 
trustee  for  over  45  years. 

He  has  a  lifetime  membership  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  General 
Practitioners,  the  NAACP  and  the 
Alpha  Phi  Fraternity. 

He  retired  7  years  ago,  and  now 
enjoys  his  bowling,  golf,  and  grandpar- 
enting. 

I  am  pleased  and  happy  to  salute 
this  pioneering  doctor.  Dr.  Howard 
Inghram.  along  with  the  other  black 
doctors  who  are  providing  quality 
health  care  in  Riverside  and  San  Ber- 
nardino. I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  agree  that  he  represents 
those  qualities  of  service  and  distinc- 
tion which  merit  his  recognition  here 
today.* 


THE  COLUMBUS  TIMES 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
resolution  pending,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  that  will  commemorate  this 
month.  February  1985,  as  Black  Histo- 
ry Month. 

We  have  observed  Black  History 
Month  in  this  Nation  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  I  heartily  endorse  this  form 
of  commemoration. 

This  year,  as  we  honor  those  black 
men  and  women  who  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  our  history,  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  family 
who  has,  through  their  newspaper, 
had  a  tremendous  positive  Impact  in 
my  district. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  Vernon  Mitch- 
ell opened  the  Columbus  Times  in  Co- 
lumbus, GA.  He  was  a  school  teacher 
in  Columbus  and  started  the  paper,  he 
said,  because  he  wanted  to  portray  an 
accurate  image  of  the  activities  and 
concerns  of  the  black  community. 

He  used  his  paper  as  a  forum  to  pro- 
mote black  issues  and  to  criticize  com- 
munity policies  and  programs  that 
were  unfair  to  blacks.  Mitchell  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  "firebrand"  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  his  stirring 
journalism  brought  black  issues  and 
problems  to  the  attention  of  the  Co- 
lumbus community. 
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But.  in  1970.  Vernon  MltcheU  died 
quite  suddenly,  and  the  future  of  the 
Columbus  Times  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife.  Ophelia  Devore  Mitchell. 
With  the  encouragement  of  the  people 
who  worked  at  the  paper,  Ms.  Mitchell 
decided  to  keep  the  paper  open. 

When  the  presses  began  to  roll  at 
Ophelia  Mitchell's  paper,  however, 
they  carried  a  new  message  to  the 
people  of  Columbus.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
wanted  to  show  through  her  par>er  the 
positive  and  productive  aspects  of  the 
black  community.  Her  paper  would  be 
used,  she  said,  to  report  the  achieve- 
ments and  successes  of  black  people. 
The  Columbus  Times  became  a  paper 
that  took  up  only  issues  important  to 
the  black  community  at  large— a  paper 
which  would  not  be  the  voice  for  per- 
sonal grievances. 

At  a  time  when  blacks  appeared  pri- 
marily in  the  media  in  reports  of  crime 
or  injury,  Mrs.  Mitchell's  paper  high- 
lighted the  examples  of  excellence  and 
achievement  among  blacks  in  Colum- 
bus and  the  South. 

Her  paper  became  a  reflection  of  her 
own  personal  philosophy— a  philoso- 
phy which  refused  to  use  the  power  of 
the  press  to  hurt  a  particular  person 
and  a  philosophy  which  said  that  all 
people,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
are  equal  and  should  be  treated  with 
respect. 

In  1973,  at  Mrs.  Mitchell's  request, 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law  joined 
her  at  the  paper.  Carol  and  Helmut 
Gerdes  took  up  Mrs.  Mitchell's  philos- 
ophy and  they  still  serve  in  prominent 
positions  at  the  paper  today.  Carol 
Gerdes  holds  the  position  of  news 
editor  and  advertising  manager,  and 
Helmut  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Times. 

They  have  added  some  special  fea- 
tures to  the  paper  over  the  years, 
which  reflect  their  own  desire  to  high- 
light the  achievements  of  blacks. 
Twice  a  year,  they  print  a  special 
black  study  series  that  spotlights  a 
black  person  or  program  that  has 
made  the  city  or  region  a  better  place 
to  live.  They  also  print  black  history 
pages  on  a  regular  basis,  to  spotlight 
outstanding  people  and  events  that 
have  influenced  American  history. 

Throughout  all  these  years,  the  Co- 
lumbus Times  has  added  to  the  Co- 
lumbus commimity.  The  paper  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
harmony  and  respect  which  tsTJifies 
relations  among  all  segments  of  Co- 
lumbus society.  Thanks  to  the  people 
behind  the  Columbus  Times,  the 
paper  has  influenced  the  city  and  its 
people,  and  made  "good  news"  some- 
thing people  want  to  talk  and  read 
about. 

Every  issue  of  the  Columbus  Times 
carries  this  headline:  "Recording 
Black  History  Every  Day".  In  this 
Black  History  Month,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  paper  and  the  people 
who  create  it  for  recording  positive 
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and  uplifting  events  in  Columbus,  and 
for  helping  to  spread  the  philosophy 
of  Ophelia  Devore  Mitchell  through- 
out our  area.* 


THE  1984  STEINERT  VARSITY 
BOYS  SOCCER  TEAM-STATE 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  recognizing 
and  congratulating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Steinert  (Hamilton  High 
School— East)  boys'  varsity  soccer 
team.  Culminating  an  excellent 
season,  they  became  the  group  III 
New  Jersey  State  champions  by  win- 
ning the  final  match  3  to  0  in  Rutgers' 
Stadium  on  November  23,  1984. 

Only  allowing  15  goals  all  season, 
the  Steinert  boys'  varsity  soccer  team 
held  their  opponents  scoreless  in  16 
out  of  the  25  games  they  played— that 
is  a  22-2-1  season  record  with  their 
only  2  losses  coming  from  a  team  that 
went  on  to  win  the  State  title  for  paro- 
chial schools.  The  team's  consistently 
outstanding  performance  regularly  at- 
tracted thousands  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, too. 

Hamilton  Township  is  rightfully 
proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  type  of 
achievement  has  become  a  tradition 
for  their  soccer  team.  For  the  last  10 
years,  the  team  has  been  ranked 
among  the  top  10  in  our  State.  This 
year,  Peter  Kasabach  made  the  All 
East  Coast  team,  while  Dan  Donigan 
was  awarded  with  All  America  honors. 
But  over  the  course  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  entire  team  consistently 
demonstrated  that  by  working  togeth- 
er, great  things  can  be  accomplished. 

The  coaching  staff  also  deserves 
high  honors  for  the  development  of  a 
program  that  provides  youths  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this  unique 
winning  experience.  Winning  the  New 
Jersey  State  title  requires  a  special 
contribution  from  talented  athletes, 
experienced  coaches,  supportive  ad- 
ministrators, and  enthusiastic  fans 
alike.  The  State  title  is  a  just  reward 
for  the  years  of  practice,  patience,  and 
hard  work  involved  in  building  a 
sports  program  of  this  depth,  capable 
of  these  achievements. 

This  team  also  provides  us  with  a 
stellar  example  of  the  benefits  of  par- 
ticipation in  high  school  sports.  The 
teamwork  and  comaraderie  instilled  in 
the  players  will  remain  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  every 
team  can  hope  to  be  as  successful  as 
the  Steinert  boys'  varsity  soccer  team. 
These    values    that   participation    in 
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high  school  sports  teaches,  however, 
are  common  to  all  team  sports. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratu- 
late the  players  and  their  coaches— 
whose  names  are  listed  below— on  an 
outstanding  season.  Finally,  I  wish 
them  luck  In  the  competition  next 
year. 

1984  Stzikert  Varsity  Boys  Soccbu  Team- 
State  Champiows 

Kenneth  Blando.  Kirk  Bullock.  Jerry 
Chmielewski.  Nicholas  Christlano.  Scott 
Cook.  Joe  DiMeglio.  Dan  Donigan.  Kenneth 
Durfee.  Raymond  Powler,  Andrew  Grzenda. 
Gordon  (Chip)  Hector.  William  Homung. 
Peter  Kasabach.  Francis  (Craig)  Klein. 
Kevin  Klopper,  James  Kucay.  Brian 
Matson.  Brian  McVicker.  Mark  Nouvel. 
Robert  Stefanowicz.  and  Mark  Zoldi. 

Michele  Novick.  manager:  Paul  Tessetn, 
head  coach:  Richard  Giallella.  assistant 
coach:  Anthony  Armenti.  assistant  coach: 
and  Thomas  Buzinski.  assistant  coach.* 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

or  CAI.IPORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  today 
designating  the  week  of  June  10-16, 
1985.  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Week."  Similar  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  1982  and  1983.  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  the  resolution  this  year 
as  well. 

Scleroderma,  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
disease,  is  a  painful  and  debilitating 
ailment  that  attacks  the  skin  and  mul- 
tiple organs  of  the  body.  In  its  most 
serious  form,  scleroderma  can  strike 
the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs,  heart, 
or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  inflamma- 
tion, and  atrophy  of  normal  function- 
ing tissues.  Two  major  problems 
caused  by  scleroderma  are  decreased 
circulation  and  increased  production 
of  collagen.  Localized  scleroderma 
causes  hardening  and  thickening  of 
the  skin,  particularly  of  the  hands  and 
fingers,  along  with  painful  ulcerations. 

This  disease,  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  arthritis,  affects  an  estimated 
300,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  victims 
may  be  higher  because  of  misdiag- 
nosed cases.  Four  times  as  many 
women  as  men  develop  scleroderma  In 
early  and  middle  age. 

Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  unknown,  and  there  Is  no 
permanent  cure  for  the  disease.  While 
there  is  no  specific  treatment  for  scler- 
oderma, various  medications  and 
therapies  can  alleviate  symptoms.  But 
research  is  being  conducted  at  medical 
centers  throughout  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  cure. 

Lack  of  focus  on  this  disease  has  re- 
sulted in  a  shortage  of  funding  for  this 
vital  research.  At  a  time  when  public 
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fimding  for  many  worthy  causes  is 
scarce,  we  obviously  need  to  encourage 
private  contributions.  National  Sclero- 
derma Week  will  help  to  bring  the  ad- 
ditional attention  that  will  boost 
public  consciousness  of  scleroderma,  as 
well  as  lend  comfort  to  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  important 
resolution.* 


ANTITRUST  LEGISLATION  ON 
CORPORATE  ACQUISITIONS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Congressmen 
Brooks,  Edwards  of  California.  Sei- 
BERLiNG.  Hughes,  and  Feighan  in  in- 
troducing two  bills  that  will  adjust  the 
application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
corporate  acquisitions.  The  bills  are  in 
response  to  a  significantly  changed  en- 
forcement climate  during  the  past  4 
years  in  which  large  horizontal  merg- 
ers have  rarely  been  blocked  and  verti- 
cal and  conglomerate  combinations 
have  been  subject  to  no  appreciable 
antitrust  restraint  whatsoever. 

Not  only  does  the  current  passivity 
of  the  antitrust  agencies  toward 
merger  enforcement  come  at  the  con- 
sumer's expense,  but  it  also  ignores  or 
overrides  those  policy  goals  specifical- 
ly endorsed  by  Congress  in  passing  the 
antitrust  laws:  assuring  competition  at 
all  levels  of  the  distribution  chain:  as- 
suring that  any  efficiency  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer;  and  as- 
suring a  place  for  the  Innovative  small 
business  competitor.  The  two  bills  I 
have  introduced  are  aimed  at  reen- 
dorsing  these  goals  and,  by  so  doing, 
revitalizing  merger  enforcement 
policy. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Presi- 
dent released  his  annual  Economic 
Report.  The  report  concedes  that 
many  takeovers  appear  to  have  been 
misguided;  we  are  told,  however,  that 
these  acquisitions  are,  on  balance, 
good  for  the  country.  But  that  which 
is  good  for  the  country  depends  upon 
l)oth  the  workings  of  the  free  market 
and  the  public  confidence  underpin- 
ning that  system.  Because  that  anti- 
trust laws  were  developed  as  a  unique 
guarantor  of  the  American  free 
market  system,  any  policy  which  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  reach  and 
force  of  those  laws  will  Inevitably 
threaten  the  workings  of  the  system 
and  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

And  public  confidence  is  now  being 
sorely  tested.  The  spectacle  of  large 
Fortune  500  companies  attacking  each 
other,  counterattacking  and  maneu- 
vering  as   if   involved   in   war   games 
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demonstrates.  In  most  dramatic  fash- 
ion, that  these  corporate  battles  clear- 
ly affect  large  segments  of  society  and 
have  substantial  potential  for  harm. 
Congress,  consistent  with  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  cannot  ignore 
the  issue  on  the  easy  assurance  of 
some  that  the  short-term  devastation 
will  somehow  be  cleaned  up. 

The  bills  that  we  introduce  today 
build  upon  the  legislative  proposals 
that  were  advtmced  by  me.  by  Con- 
gressman Seiberling,  and  by  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  during 
the  98th  Congress.  There  is  wide- 
spread congressional  interest  in  corpo- 
rate acquisition  activity  because  of  the 
problems  created  by  an  altered  en- 
forcement climate. 

The  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  will  adjust  merger  en- 
forcement standards  to  ensure  that 
the  courts  will  properly  weigh  the  ef- 
fects of  potential  as  well  as  actual 
competition.  In  passing  the  amended 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  Congress 
was  concerned  that  a  competitive  anal- 
ysis of  a  merger  take  into  account  not 
only  direct  market  rivals,  but  also  po- 
tential competitors  in  closely  proxi- 
mate or  adjacent  product  or  geograph- 
ic markets  who  might,  under  the  guise 
of  a  conglomerate  merger,  achieve 
undue  dominance  in  a  particular 
market.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  courts 
have  largely  ignored  this  important 
factor. 

In  addition,  the  section  7  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  presumption  of 
an  anticompetitive  effect  for  certain 
acquisitions  that  may  substantially 
foreclose  a  competitor's  access  to  sup- 
plies or  to  customers.  These  are  signif- 
icant considerations  in  vertical  combi- 
nations, and  have  long  been  a  part  of 
antitrust  jurisprudence.  But  here 
again,  the  enforcement  agencies  have 
largely  discounted  or  ignored  their 
critical  role  in  a  balanced  merger-en- 
forcement policy. 

The  second  bill  is  an  amendment  to 
the  premerger  notification  program 
established  by  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Act.  The  bill  would  end  the  unwar- 
ranted favored  status  of  cash  tender 
offers  under  section  7A  of  the  Clayton 
Act  by  establishing  a  uniform  30-day 
waiting  period  for  all  types  of  acquisi- 
tions. A  major  concern  with  some  cash 
tender  offers  has  been  the  inadequate 
time  available  to  respond  to  offers 
that  will  affect  the  lives  and  fortimes 
of  thousands  of  employees  and.  In 
some  cases,  entire  communities.  A  uni- 
form 30-day  period  will  permit  more 
measured  and  rational  public  re- 
sponses to  takeover  attempts. 

This  bill  would  also  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  extend  the  wait- 
ing period  for  up  to  60  additional  days 
if  the  combined  corporate  assets  of  the 
acquisition  parties  will  exceed  $1  bil- 
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lion.  This  additional  review  period  is 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  adequate  time  to  scruti- 
nize all  potential  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  acquisitions  involving  very 
large  acquisitions. 

Of  course,  these  legislative  proposals 
will  not  by  themselves  establish  an  or- 
derly marketplace  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  corporate  control  of  publicly 
traded  corporations.  Even  with  the 
active  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  other  reforms  are  clearly  indicat- 
ed. No  system  of  corporate  control 
serves  this  Nation  well  if  the  managers 
of  our  largest  industrial  enterprises 
are  so  consumed  with  the  gamesman- 
ship of  takeover  tactics  that  they  are 
unable  to  manage  a  corporation's  pro- 
ductive capacities.  Consumers,  employ- 
ees, and  stockholders  are  all  best 
served  if  the  management  is  able  to 
focus  on  its  primary  task:  Maximizing 
a  firm's  economic  potential  through 
innovation  and  investment  in  areas  in 
which  the  firm  has  expertise.  And 
there  are,  increasingly,  clear  and 
present  signals  that  managements  are 
not  able  to  function  properly.  Among 
them  is  the  increasing  number  of  man- 
agements of  publicly  traded  companies 
that  are  choosing  to  go  private. 
Plagued  by  increasing  concerns  with 
hostile  takeover  activity,  many  man- 
agements are  buying  out  all  publicly 
held  shares.  W.T.  Grimm  data  suggest 
that  in  the  first  9  months  of  1984,  53 
corporations  chose  to  go  private,  a 
startling  figure  when  compared  to 
1980,  when  only  13  corporations  took 
such  action. 

Still  another  sign  of  malaise  is  the 
increasing  number  of  companies  that 
are  amending  their  bylaws  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ward  off  hostile  takeovers 
offers.  Both  General  Motors  and 
Mobil,  the  No.  2  and  3  ranked  compa- 
nies on  the  Fortune  500  list  of  indus- 
trial firms,  have  sought  such  bylaw  re- 
visions in  the  last  few  months.  And 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
under  pressure  from  listed  companies 
to  consider  rule  changes  that  might 
limit  stockholder  control  over  manage- 
ment's decisions. 

These  actions  suggest  that  corporate 
management,  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  Impact  of  hostile  takeover  ac- 
tivity, has  sought  to  act  on  its  own  to 
deal  with  the  chaotic  market  condi- 
tions now  confronting  them.  Whether 
or  not  successful,  such  responses  have 
their  own  costs— and  they  are  likely  to 
be  substantial.  If  the  responsive  ac- 
tions of  corporate  management  are  un- 
successful In  blocking  takeovers,  the 
pressures  on  managers  to  look  only  to 
the  short  term  will  continue.  And, 
whether  or  not  successful,  many  of 
these  defensive  tactics  will  undermine 
other  public  policy  objectives,  includ- 
ing the  goal  of  maintaining  ultimate 
stockholder  control  of  publicly  traded 
corporations. 
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Everyone  of  us  has  a  fundamental 
Interest  In  seeing  our  industrial  econo- 
my function  well.  It  if  does  not,  con- 
sumers ultimately  must  pay  the  bill 
through  higher  prices,  fewer  varied 
and  quality  products,  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

Joined  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee.  I  Intend  to  move  for- 
ward In  the  99th  Congress  on  that 
part  of  the  takeover  problem  that  may 
he  controlled  or  eliminated  through 
vigilant  antitrust  enforcement.* 
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Representatives  to  the  Massachusetts  Socie- 
ty of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Inc.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  OF 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. INC..  CELEBRATE  85TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  Inc.,  recently  ob- 
served its  85  years  of  service  to  public 
accountants  and  to  the  public. 

In  recognition  of  this  milestone,  the 
house  of  representatives  of  my  home 
State  adopted  a  resolution  of  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  for  the 
future. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  contents  of 
this  resolution  with  my  colleagues. 
Resolutions   Cokcratulatihc   the   Massa- 
chusetts Society  op  Certipied  Public  Ac- 

couirrAHTS.  Inc.,  on  the  Occasioh  op  Its 

85th  Birthday 

Whereas,  the  famed  Massachusetts  Socie- 
ty of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Inc.  will 
celebrate  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  influential  professional  or- 
ganization on  February  4th  of  the  current 
year:  and 

Whereas,  numbering  some  7,000  members 
at  present,  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  has  served  ite 
membership  faithfully  during  an  Impressive 
lifespan  that  has  paralleled  a  period  of  ever 
increasing  economic  sophistication  in  our 
country's  history:  and 

Whereas,  renowned  in  professional  circles 
throughout  the  world,  the  prestigious  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  of  Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countants has  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
its  members  and  accorded  the  Industry  of 
the  Commonwealth  recognition  from  which 
all  citizens  benefit;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  on  this 
memorable  occasion  that  the  elected  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  people  duly  express  their 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  note- 
worthy achievements  and  significant  contri- 
butions of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  Inc.  to  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth: 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  hereby  congratulates  the 
Massachusetu  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  Inc.  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
eighty-fifth  birthday,  and  extends  to  the 
diligent  members  thereof  sincere  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  In  all  their 
future  endeavors:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwaxded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
claim March  20,  1985.  as  "National  Ag- 
riculture Day."  National  Agriculture 
Day  has  been  observed  for  more  than 
a  decade  and  each  year  since  1981  has 
been  recognized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
I  urge  that  this  tradition  be  continued 
so  that  every  Amerlc;an  becomes  aware 
of  the  importance  of  agriculture. 

My  family  comes  from  a  Michigan 
farm.  Memories  of  that  place  mean  a 
lot  to  me.  For  that  reason,  farming 
holds  a  very  special  place  in  my  heart. 
America's  character  is  embodied  in 
her  farmers.  This  group  of  Americans 
possess  and  Illustrate  so  well  the  fiui- 
damental  qualities  that  make  our 
Nation  so  strong.  Those  qualities  are: 
Independence,  diligence,  and  patriot- 
ism. 

American  farmer's  unquenchable 
thirst  for  independence  shows  us  that 
in  America  we  are.  alx)ve  all  else,  free. 
These  indomitable  people  show  us 
year  after  year  that,  despite  being 
used  time  after  time  as  unwilling 
pawns  in  the  chess  game  of  foreign 
policy  and  despite  suffering  debilitat- 
ing losses  as  a  result  of  mistakes  in 
that  foreign  policy,  our  farmers  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  productive  and 
advanced  group  of  agriculturalists  in 
the  world. 

Our  farmers'  diligence  Is  reflected  in 
their  countless  hours  of  work  devoted 
to  raising  this  coimtry's  food  supply. 
During  planting  and  harvesting  sea- 
sons they  work  literally  from  before 
dawn  to  long  after  nightfall— missing 
meals,  sleep,  and  time  with  their  fami- 
lies to  get  the  crop  cared  for,  out  of 
the  ground  and  In— so  that  people  who 
don't  farm  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  miracles  they  have  come  to  take 
for  granted  at  their  local  supermarket. 
Beyond  the  farmers'  Independence 
and  diligence  is  their  deep-rooted  pa- 
triotism, which  is  expressed  through 
careful  husbandry  of  America's  pre- 
cious resources.  Our  farmers  show 
with  actions  that  which  words  cannot 
adequately  express:  a  boimdless  love 
and  respect  for  this  land.  Farmers 
know  the  infinite  and  subtle  personal- 
ities of  the  land  in  which  they  are 
firmly  rooted.  That  land  has  bred  this 
group  of  fine  Americans.  We  could  not 
ask  for  a  more  patriotic  group  of 
people  than  America's  farmers. 

These  contributions  underscore  the 
importance  of  recognizing  their  mag- 
nificent achievements  through  Nation- 
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al  Agriculture  Day  on  March  20.  1985. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  and  passing  the  resolution 
proclaiming  National  Agriculture  Day 
recognizing  America's  farmers.* 


THE  SOVIETS  AND  THE  ASSASSI- 
NATION ATTEMPT  ON  THE 
POPE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  troubled  by  recent  findings  sug- 
gesting that  the  Soviets  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  Pope  in  Rome. 
While  the  Soviet  intelligence  service 
has  always  been  suspect  in  this  at- 
tempt, this  new  information  sheds 
more  light  on  their  possible  involve- 
ment in  this  heinous  deed.  The  follow- 
ing article  presents  interesting  details 
about  what  the  Soviet  military  intelli- 
gence service,  the  GRU.  and  the 
former  Soviet  Defense  Minister  were 
planning  for  His  Holiness. 

In  general,  there  is  strong  evidence 
regarding  Soviet  involvement  in  sup- 
porting international  terrorism.  The 
Soviets  provide  assistance  to  countries 
like  Libya.  Syria,  North  Korea,  some 
Eastern  European  states,  and  others 
which  use  terrorism  as  an  instrument 
of  state.  Although  it  is  difficult  for 
many  of  us  in  the  democratic  West  to 
believe  that  some  national  govern- 
ments directly  use  acts  of  terrorism  to 
pursue  their  national  policy,  there  is 
abundant  intelligence  to  prove  this 
point. 

While  I  fervently  hope  that  arms- 
control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
bear  fruit,  I  remain  concerned  that  a 
country  which  backs,  at  a  distance, 
international  terrorism  might  be  will- 
ing to  violate  solemn  international 
arms-control  accords.  While  our  Gov- 
ernment representatives  sit  across  the 
negotiating  table  from  Soviet  negotia- 
tors, we  must  always  remember  that 
behind  our  back  the  Kremlin  indirect- 
ly supports  terrorism  attacks  against 
U.S.  interests  around  the  world. 

I  strongly  support  the  administra- 
tion's current  efforts  to  enhance  the 
security  of  our  diplomatic  facilities 
overseas  and  strengthen  our  intelli- 
gence collecting  abilities.  The  fight 
against  terrorism  by  the  West  is  a  long 
and  hard  struggle  which  we  must  win 
if  we  are  to  remain  free  societies. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
[FYom  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  31, 

1985] 

Italian  Agents  Tie  Soviets  to  Papal 

Shooting 

Rome.— Italy's  military  secret  services  re- 
ported six  days  after  Pope  John  Paul  II  was 
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wounded  in  1981  that  Soviet  mUitary  intelli- 
gence was  behind  the  shooting  in  St.  Peter's 
Square,  the  magazine  L'Europeo  said  yester- 
day. 

The  weekly  said  a  May  19.  1981.  claMlfied 
report  by  the  secret  services  concluded  that 
Dmitri  Ustinov,  the  late  Soviet  defense  min- 
ister, was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Polish-bom  pontiff. 

L'Europeo  did  not  say  how  It  obtained 
access  to  the  secret  document,  but  the  Ital- 
ian news  agency  ANSA  quoted  "competent 
sources"  as  confirming  the  existence  of  the 
document. 

L'Europeo  said  the  document  cited  John 
Paul's  support  of  Solidarity,  the  outlawed 
Polish  trade  union,  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  conspiracy. 

The  document  quoted  "generally  well-in- 
formed sources"  as  saying  the  plot  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  defense  ministers 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  held  in  Bucharest  in 
November  1980,  L'E)uropeo  said. 

"The  decisions  were  greeted  with  enthusi- 
asm only  by  representatives  of  East  Germa- 
ny," L'Europeo  quoted  the  report  as  saying. 

"In  view  of  the  perplexity  expressed  by 
the  other  [Warsaw  Pact]  allies,  tjstlnov  re- 
portedly said  that  the  pope  would  only  be 
wounded  so  he  would  not  be  a  bother  for  a 
good  while,"  it  said. 

"According  to  intelligence  data,  the  at- 
tempt against  John  Paul  was  planned  by 
the  GRU,  the  Soviet  Unions  military  secret 
service,  on  Ustinov's  directives,"  L'Europeo 
said. 

It  added  that  the  Soviet  agency  helped 
Mehmet  All  Agca— who  was  arrested  mo- 
ments after  shooting  the  pope  and  is  serving 
a  life  prison  sentence— to  escape  from  a 
Turkish  prison  and  then  trained  him.* 


LET'S  ADD  AN  EDUCATION  COM- 
PONENT TO  THE  SUMMER 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  add  an  edu- 
cation component  to  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  In  ex- 
panding the  existing  summer  youth 
employment  program,  this  bill  will: 

First,  provide  youth  with  basic  aca- 
demic and  functional  competencies: 

Second,  provide  counseling  on  the 
connection  between  skills  and  Job 
prospects: 

Third.  Involve  those  who  are  behind 
in  school  in  combined  work  experience 
and  remedial  education  activities: 

Fourth,  develop  individual  remedial 
strategies  for  each  young  person  to 
pursue  during  the  school  year;  and 

Fifth,  add  a  90-percent  hold-harm- 
less provision  to  insure  against  drastic 
shifts  in  allocations. 

This  legislation  requires  no  addition- 
al Federal  dollars  and  is  revenue  neu- 
tral, since  it  requires  (after  a  2-year 
phase-in  period)  that  each  private  in- 
dustry council  [PIC]  raise  a  limited 
amount  of  non-Federal  funds  (1.5  per- 
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cent  of  the  S'YEP  allocation)  to  pay 
for  this  effort.  These  locally  raised 
funds  would  then  be  matched  by  the 
State  from  non-Federal  sources  or 
from  existing  Federal  funds  available 
to  the  State  under  section  202(b)  (1) 
and  (3)  of  JTPA  and  under  chapter  2 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

This  legislation  was  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  research  findings  that: 

First,  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  are  likely  to  experience  decay  in 
their  achievement  scores  during  the 
summer; 

Second,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
difference  in  learning  from  year  to 
year  between  disadvantaged  and  ad- 
vantaged youth  may  occur  during  the 
summer; 

Third,  disadvantaged  youth  who  are 
behind  one  grade  level  or  more  in 
school  are  at-risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school; 

Fourth,  individualized,  self-paced  re- 
medial instruction  Is  effective  and  the 
preferred  approach  in  reversing  these 
trends  with  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth,  and  can  produce  modest 
and  lasting  gains  in  basic  academic 
and  functional  competency  skills;  and 

Fifth,  when  achievement  scores  can 
be  raised  during  the  summer,  especial- 
ly for  youth  aged  14-15,  high  school 
dropout  rates  may  be  reduced. 

Further  refinements  to  this  legisla- 
tion were  made  after  receiving  com- 
ments from  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  Association  of  Private  Indus- 
try Councils,  70,001  Ltd.,  the  National 
Alliance  of  Business,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  the  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial Youth  Project,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  JTPA  directors. 
H.R.  1090 

A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  an  education  component 
in  the  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
grams under  that  part 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Summer  Youth  Employment.  Training, 
and  Education  Act  of  1985". 

nNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  economically  disadvantaged  youth  are 
likely  to  experience  decay  in  their  achieve- 
ment scores  during  the  summer; 

(2)  a  significant  portion  of  the  difference 
in  learning  from  year-to-year  between  disad- 
vantaged and  advantaged  youth  may  occur 
during  the  summer; 

(3)  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  behind 
one  grade  level  or  more  In  school  are  at-risk 
of  dropping  out  of  school; 

(4)  individualized,  self-paced  remedial  in- 
struction is  effective  and  the  preferred  ap- 
proach in  reversing  these  trends  with  eco- 
nomically   disadvantaged    youth    and    can 
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produce  modest  and  lasting  gains  in  basic 
academic  and  functional  competency  skills: 
and 

(5)  when  achievement  scores  can  be  raised 
during  the  summer,  especially  for  youth 
aged  14-15.  high  school  dropout  rates  may 
be  reduced. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
vert the  existing  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  to  a  program  that— 

(1)  provides  youth  with  basic  academic 
and  functional  competencies. 

(2)  provides  counseling  on  the  connection 
between  skills  and  job  prospects. 

(3)  involves  those  who  are  behind  in 
school  in  combined  work  exp>erience  and  re- 
medial education  activities,  and 

(4)  develops  individual  remedial  strategies 
for  each  young  person  to  pursue  during  the 
school  year. 

AMENDMENT  TO  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Part  B— Summer  YotrrH  Employment, 

Training  and  Education  Programs 

"authorization  op  appropriations 

allotment  and  allocation 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(b).  the  Secretary  shall 
first  allocate  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  entities  eligible  under  section  401 
the  same  percentage  of  funds  as  were  avail- 
able to  such  areas  and  entities  for  the 
summer  youth  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made. 

"(b)  The  remainder  of  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  shall  be  allotted 
among  States  in  accordance  with  section 
201(b)  and  allocated  among  service  delivery 
areas  within  States  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (2)  and  (3),  except  that  each 
service  delivery  area  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  available  to  such  area  for  the 
summer  youth  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made.  If  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  3(b)  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  90  per  centum  of  such 
amount  to  each  such  area,  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  each  area  shall  be  raUbly  reduced. 
•(c)  Allotments  and  allocations  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
section  162  and  shall  be  available  for  plan- 
ning purposes  before  the  t>eginning  of  the 
summer  months  for  which  allotted  and  allo- 
cated. 

"USE  or  PUNDS 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  Funds  available  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  individualized,  self-paced  basic  and  re- 
medial academic  and  functional  competency 
development,  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training,  work  experience  programs,  em- 
ployment counseling,  occupational  training, 
preparation  for  work,  outreach  and  enroll- 
ment activities,  employablllty  assessment, 
job  referral  and  placement,  job  search  and 
job  club  activities,  and  any  other  employ- 
ment or  job  training  activity  designed  to  im- 
prove academic  achievement  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  eligible  individuals  or  prepare 
them  for,  and  place  them  in.  employment; 
and 

"(2)  supportive  services  necessary  or 
enable  such  individuals  to  participate  in  the 
program. 
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"(bXl)  Funds  available  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  so  that  partlci[>ants  spend  a 
portion  of  their  time  on  individualized,  self- 
paced,  remedial  and  basic  academic  and 
functional  competency  development  and 
achieve  standards  established  and  developed 
in  each  service  delivery  area  under  section 
106<bK2). 

"(2)  The  portion  of  a  participant's  time 
spent  on  competency  development  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and 
not  in  place  of.  regular  employment  under 
this  part. 

"(cKl)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
part  may  not  be  used  to  provide  employ- 
ment to  any  individual  who  fa 'Is  to  comply 
with  attendance  standards  established  by 
the  service  delivery  area  with  respect  to  the 
education  components  of  the  programs 
under  this  part. 

"(2)  Funds  made  available  under  this  part 
may  not  be  used  to  compensate  or  reward 
participants  for  attendance  at  education 
components  of  programs  under  this  part, 
except  as  provided  in  section  255(c)(10MB). 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  253.  (a)  Programs  under  this  part 
(other  than  planning  therefor)  shall  be  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  months. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
individuals  eligible  under  this  part  shall  be 
economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

--(c)  Eligible  individuals  aged  14  or  IS 
shall,  if  appropriate  and  set  forth  In  the  job 
training  plan,  be  eligible  for  summer  youth 
programs  under  this  part. 

•-APPLICABLE  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  254.  Private  industry  councils  estab- 
lished under  title  I.  chief  elected  officials. 
State  job  training  coordinating  councils,  and 
Governors  shall  have  the  same  authority, 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
planning  and  administration  of  funds  avail- 
able under  this  part  as  private  Industry 
councils,  chief  elected  officials.  State  job 
training  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
nors have  for  funds  available  under  part  A 
of  title  II. 

'•matching  REQUIREMENTS 

-Sec.  255.  (aKl)  Each  private  industry 
council  esUbllshed  under  title  I  shall,  for 
any  program  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1987.  make  available  from  non-Pederal 
sources  for  use  in  the  programs  conducted 
under  this  part  In  its  service  delivery  area 
an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  1.5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  made  available  to 
that  area  under  this  part  for  the  applicable 
program  year. 

-(2)  Each  such  private  industry  council 
may,  for  program  years  beginning  July  1, 
1985.  and  July  1,  1986.  make  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  use  in  the  programs 
conducted  under  this  part  in  its  service  de- 
livery area  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
1.5  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  that  area  under  this  part  for  the  ap- 
plicable program  year. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  no 
service  delivery  area  shall  (for  any  program 
year  beginning  after  June  30.  1987)— 

"(A)  make  available  under  this  subsection 
less  than  $20,000:  or 

'(B)  be  required  to  make  available  under 
this  subsection  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$100,000. 

(4)  Each  private  Industry  council  shall 
notify  the  SUte  of  the  amount  it  will  make 
available  under  this  subsection  for  any  pro- 
gram year  by  the  April  1  preceding  that  pro- 
gram year. 

'(b)(1)  For  program  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1987.  each  SUte  shall  provide  to 
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each  private  industry  council  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  made  available  by  such 
council  under  subsection  (a HI),  SUtes  may 
provide  such  amount  from  non-Federal 
sources  or  may  use  funds  available  to  them 
under  section  202(b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Act 
and  under  chapter  2  of  the  Eklucation  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

-(2)  For  program  years  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  and  July  1.  1986.  each  SUte  shall  re- 
serve 1.5  percent  of  the  amount  allotted  to 
such  SUte  under  section  201(b)  (1)  and  (3). 
Such  reserved  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
among  private  industry  councils  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  made  available  by  such 
councils  under  subsection  (aM2). 

"(cKl)  Amounte  required  to  be  made 
available  or  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  used— 

••(A)  to  support  the  education  and  training 
components  of  the  programs  under  this 
pari: 

••(B)  to  provide  bonuses  to  participants  for 
achievement  of  academic  and  functional 
competence:  and 

"(C)  after  complying  with  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B).  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Amounts  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able or  provided  under  this  section  may  be 
in  cash  or  in-kind.  AmounU  made  available 
or  provided  in-kind  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
sUte-of-the-art  basic  and  remedial  educa- 
tion materials  and  equipment  suitable  for 
use  for  programs  under  this  part  for  the  ap- 
plicable program  year. 

••assessment  op  PARTICIPANT  COMPETENCT 

improvement 

••Sec.  256.  (a)  Each  service  delivery  area 
receiving  funds  under  this  pari  shall  main- 
tain complete  records  on  the  improvements 
in  academic  and  fimctional  competency  at- 
tained by  participants  in  programs  under 
this  part.  Such  records  shall  l>e  compiled  by 
reference  to  SUte  and  locally  determined 
general  education  diploma  and  basic  educa- 
tion competency  requiremenU. 

••(b)  Summaries  of  the  records  maintained 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  service  delivery  area  to  the  SUte.  A 
report  on  the  summaries  received  by  the 
SUte  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
annually,  and  the  Secretary  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  such  reports  in  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  under  section  169(d).". 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  to  carry  out 
section  255.  relating  to  matching  require- 
ments for  summer  youth  programs".* 


SALUTE  TO  IVY  BOND 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  recognize  a  truly 
fine  American  and  a  great  Kansan,  Ivy 
Bond.  Ivy  will  celebrate  his  79th  birth- 
day on  February  22.  and  is  being  hon- 
ored at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Shawnee  Mission  on  that  day. 

Ivy  was  bom  in  EHdon,  MO,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1906.  He  came  to  Kansas 
City  in  1925  and  was  employed  at 
Swift  &  Co.  for  42  years  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1968.  During  his  service  at 
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Swift  lb  Co..  he  held  positions  as  State 
director  of  the  Kansas  Credit  Union 
League:  national  director  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association:  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  both 
the  State  and  National  Credit  Union; 
national  treasurer  of  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Swift,  he 
was  named  president  of  the  Overland 
Park  Credit  Union  and  served  for  4 
years.  In  1972.  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Shawnee  Mission  was  chartered  in 
Fairway,  KS,  and  Ivy  Bond  was  the 
first  employee  and  named  vice  presi- 
dent. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Milhaven 
Homes  Association  and  has  served  as 
trustee,  finance  committee  and  usher 
at  Prairie  Baptist  Church.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  Republican  com- 
paign  committees  in  Johnson  County 
and  has  been  active  in  the  mission  and 
Overland  Park  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  is  a  former  member  of 
Rotary  International. 

Ivy  Bond  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
hard  work  and  dedication  can  produce. 
I  wish  to  extend  to  him  a  hearty 
"happy  birthday"  and  all  the  best  for 
years  to  come.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SOBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
tif  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  draft  registration  program  has 
been  in  effect  since  1980.  Since  its  re- 
vival, the  registration  program  has 
raised  a  number  of  troubling  issues,  in- 
cluding the  denial  of  student  aid  for 
nonregistrants. 

Of  those  problems,  none  is  more 
troubling  than  the  impact  of  the  draft 
registration  requirement  on  individ- 
uals who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participating  in  war  in  any  form, 
and  whose  beliefs  therefore  preclude 
them  from  registering  for  the  draft. 

Currently  a  person  convicted  of  non- 
registration could  receive  a  5-year  Jail 
sentence  and  a  $10,000  fine.  During 
initial  debate  on  the  registration  pro- 
gram in  1980,  those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  program  warned  that  its  revival 
could  put  the  United  States  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  prosecuting  tens 
of  thousands  of  nonregistrants,  some 
of  whom  would  refuse  to  register  on 
conscientious  grounds.  It  is  singularly 
unfortunate  that  the  registration  re- 
quirement has  the  potential  of  making 
criminals  out  of  young  men  simply  be- 
cause their  religious  beliefs  prevent 
them  from  complying  with  the  law. 
The  current  law  draws  absolutely  no 
distinction  between  those  who  deliber- 
ately refuse  to  register  because  of  po- 
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litical  or  personal  reasons,  and  those 
who  do  not  register  because  it  would 
run  counter  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

Part  of  the  problem  might  be  solved 
if  there  was  some  way  to  register  as  a 
conscientious  objector.  Conscientious 
objection  is,  however,  a  term  of  classi- 
fication used  in  the  past  military  draft 
system.  Draft  registration,  however,  is 
not  a  classification  and  induction 
system.  As  a  consequence,  conscien- 
tious objectors  have  two  choices: 
Either  participate  in  a  system  which 
does  not  even  allow  them  to  register 
their  basic  beliefs,  or  face  a  jail  term 
and  fine.  Under  the  current  law,  reli- 
gious or  ethical  belief  is  simply  not  a 
defense  for  nonregistration. 

I  find  it  curious  and  troubling  that 
while  the  Congress  has  acted  with 
great  speed  to  deny  Federal  student 
loans  to  nonregistrants,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  address  the  basic 
issue  of  religious  freedom  and  its  ap- 
parently unavoidable  conflict  with  the 
registration  requirement.  The  simplest 
solution  is  to  amend  the  Military  and 
Selective  Service  Act  to  specifically 
exempt  individuals  who  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  in 
preparation  for  war  in  any  form. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  I  first  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  provide  such  an  ex- 
emption. The  exemption  would  be  sus- 
pended during  a  period  of  national 
mobilization,  since  mobilization  would 
result  in  a  resiunption  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  induction  system,  allowing 
conscientious  objectors  to  seek  such 
status.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  also  permit  the  courts  to  vacate 
a  judgment  of  conviction  where  justice 
requires  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  offers  a  direct, 
simple,  and  timely  remedy  to  a  compli- 
cated problem.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  all  Members,  regardless  of  their 
views  about  the  need  for  registration 
itself.  I  urge  its  prompt  consider- 
ation.* 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINE  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

opinw  jxRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  January  22,  1985,  marked  the 
67th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  fitting  that  the  House  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  courage 
and  determination  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  demonstrated. 

Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  6ver 
50  million,  was  the  first  victim  of 
Soviet  aggression.  It  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ranks  in  Europe  next  to 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  not  only 
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in  terms  of  population,  but  also  in 
terms  of  strategic  geographic  position 
and  rich  resources. 

In  1917.  when  the  far-flung  Russian 
Empire  met  its  inevitable  doom,  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  the  first  to  take 
on  a  national  character.  They  estab- 
lished a  Central  Council  in  Kiev, 
which  became  the  center  of  the 
Ukrainian  liberation  movement.  The 
Central  Council  organized  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Army,  established 
Ukrainian  schools,  introduced  Ukraini- 
an administrative  and  judicial  systems, 
and  prepared  a  Ukrainian  Constituent 
Assembly.  By  these  actions  Ukraine 
established  a  full-fledged  independent 
state:  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  issued  its  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. It  soon  became  apparent,  howev- 
er, that  the  new  Soviet  Government 
intended  to  reclaim  the  former  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Simultaneously  with  the 
ostentatious  proclamation  of  the  right 
to  self-rule,  the  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment dispatched  to  the  Ukrainian 
National  Government  a  48-hour  ulti- 
matum. Dated  December  17,  1917.  and 
signed  by  Lenin  and  Stalin,  this  docu- 
ment demanded  unconditional  surren- 
der and  the  acceptance  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian domination  over  Ukraine. 

The  reply  by  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment of  December  19,  1917,  is  regard- 
ed today  as  a  historical  and  classical 
document  which  demonstrates  a  re- 
markable perception  of  the  potential 
Communist  threat  not  only  to  the 
young  Ukrainian  Republic,  but  to  free 
people  throughout  the  world.  From 
the  beginning  the  Ukrainians  realized 
that  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
between  czarlst  and  Bolshevik  imperi- 
alism. 

Ukraine  rejected  the  Soviet  ultima- 
tum by  proclaiming  her  independence 
on  January  22,  1918.  One  year  later, 
on  January  22,  1919,  Ukraine  issued  a 
second  proclamation  which  called  for 
the  reunification  of  all  Ukrainian  ter- 
ritories into  one  democratic  state. 
With  these  signifcant  acts,  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  Moscow  and  Kiev  represented 
two  different  nations,  and  two  differ- 
ent mentalities.  Kiev  personified  the 
democratic  concept  of  govenment 
based  on  respect  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man.  while  Moscow  rep- 
resented totalitarianism. 

Heroically,  the  Ukrainian  nation  en- 
dured 3  years  before  succumbing  to 
the  numberically  superior  military 
force  of  Communist  Russia.  In  1921. 
the  Communist  regime  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  national  state  and  replaced 
it  with  a  puppet  government  with  the 
name  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic. 

Since  then,  the  Ukrainain  people 
have  persevered  through  political  and 
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cultural  repression,  economic  exploita- 
tion, and  all-encompassing  Russifica- 
tion.  Both  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  churches  have  been  sys- 
tematically destroyed.  In  an  enforced 
collectivization  of  Ukraine's  agricul- 
ture in  1932-33.  some  7  to  10  million 
Ukrainians  were  starved  to  death  by 
the  government  sponsored  famine. 
During  and  after  World  War  II,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  were 
deported,  exiled,  and  murdered  for 
their  support  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  [UPA]  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  [OUN], 
both  of  which  fought  against  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Ukraine. 

Yet  despite  the  endless  suffering 
and  persecution  endured  by  the 
Ukrainian  people,  the  true  ideal  of 
Ukrainian  independence  continues  to 
live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  their  homeland 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukrainian  nation 
and  its  people  have  fought  for  free- 
dom not  only  literally,  against  the 
armed  military  might  of  the  Kremlin, 
but  also  spiritually  and  morally  in 
ways  that  have  touched  the  lives  of 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
Indeed,  they  continue  to  nurture  free- 
dom for  all  of  us  by  cherishing  their 
own  heritage,  language,  customs,  reli- 
gion, and  other  cultural  riches  as  ex- 
pressed in  art,  music,  and  dance. 

By  their  heroism,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  taught  us  a  val- 
uable lesson:  For  just  as  we  rejoice  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  proud  sentiment, 
"where  freedom  is,  there  is  my  coun- 
try," so  also  do  we  have  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  act  upon  Thomas 
Paine's  magnificent  reply:  "where 
freedom  is  not,  there  is  my  country."* 


REPEAL  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
ACCOUNTING 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  and  businessmen  of  Michi- 
gan's 10th  District  are  angry,  and  I 
can't  blame  them.  The  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  now  requires  users  of 
business  vehicles  to  document  every 
mile  they  drive.  This  "contemporane- 
ous accounting  rule"  is  oppressive,  bu- 
reaucratic, and  counterproductive. 
One  of  my  constitutents,  who  runs  a 
plumbing  operation,  tells  me  that  his 
crews  can  no  longer  respond  to  emer- 
gencies as  quickly  as  they  once  did,  be- 
cause they  can't  take  their  trucks 
home  at  night.  An  accountant  called 
me  and  said,  "I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  since  they  put  in  this  new 
law,  I've  decided  to  send  all  my  kids  to 
accounting  school.   There  should  be 
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tons  of  paper  blowing  around  for  years 
to  come."  Finally,  a  farmer  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  a  commendable  sense 
of  humor  under  the  circumstances, 
said  to  me,  "Can't  the  Government 
figure  out  a  better  way  to  make  us 
cheat?" 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contem- 
poraneous accounting  rule  is  a  bad 
law.  It  exacts  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  citizenry:  A  burden  which  inter- 
feres with  their  daily  and  commercial 
lives,  represents  a  futile  effort  to 
punish  a  dishonest  few  by  penalizing 
the  honest  majority,  and  further 
erodes  the  credibility  of  our  tax 
system  and  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  realize  that  the  IRS  has  just  re- 
leased modifications  in  this  rule  that 
are  supposed  to  reduce  the  paperwork, 
but  they  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  10th  District,  and  they 
are  not  acceptable  to  me.  We  must 
repeal  this  pointless  and  Intolerable 
intrusion  into  our  daily  lives.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE  THE 
TRIGGER  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY COLA'S 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's poor,  elderly,  and  disabled  citi- 
zens are  coming  to  expect  that  each 
new  budget  cycle  will  bring  with  It  a 
new  assault  on  the  Social  Security 
Program.  This  year,  the  36  million 
Americans  who  rely  on  this  program 
are  faced  with  increasing  speculation 
that  the  Social  Security  COLA  will  be 
delayed,  an  action  that  would  thrust 
more  than  500,000  additional  seniors 
into  the  clutches  of  poverty.  This 
would  come  on  top  of  drastic  benefit 
reductions  In  1981  and  1983  that  griev- 
ously harmed  many  beneficiaries  and 
shattered  the  confidence  of  young  and 
old  alike  in  the  future  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System. 

It  is  now  far  past  the  time  when  this 
kind  of  speculation  should  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  Social  Security  System  for 
the  future,  we  must  make  a  firm  and 
lasting  commitment  to  adequate  bene- 
fit levels  for  all  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries. It  is  essential,  both  for  the 
sake  of  current  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries who  rely  on  the  program  for 
their  survival,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
long-term  future  of  Social  Security  as 
a  whole,  that  we  firmly  and  unequivo- 
cally disavow  any  proposals  for  fur- 
ther damaging  cuts  in  this  essential 
program.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science thrust  more  and  more  of  our 
elderly  citizens  into  poverty  while  seri- 
ously endangering  the  national  treas- 
ure that  Is  Social  Security. 
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A  meaningful  commitment  to  the 
future  of  the  Social  Security  System 
means  placing  this  program  firmly  off 
limits  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  elderly.  It  also  means  that  bene- 
fit levels  must  t>e  kept  firmly  in  line 
with  rising  prices. 

Unfortunately,  there  remains  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  law  that 
could  result  In  a  temporary  benefit  re- 
duction for  Social  Security  recipients 
in  the  coming  years.  Under  current 
law.  Social  Security  beneficiaries  are 
entitled  to  a  COLA  only  when  infla- 
tion exceeds  a  3  percent  "trigger" 
threshold.  This  means  that.  If  infla- 
tion drops  below  3  percent,  recipients 
will  be  subject  to  a  small,  but  never- 
theless important,  reduction  in  buying 
power  over  the  period  in  which  the 
COLA  is  foregone. 

It  is  true  that  the  benefits  foregone 
in  such  an  instance  will  be  compensat- 
ed for  in  later  years,  when  the  CPI 
once  again  rises  above  the  3-percent 
level.  However,  postponing  the  COLA 
for  1  or  more  years  will  place  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents, who  have  already  been  burdened 
by  repeated  cutbacks  in  recent  years. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  reduce  the  3-percent 
trigger  for  Social  Security  COLA'S  to  1 
percent.  Under  my  bill,  COLA'S  for 
Social  Security  will  be  more  strictly  in- 
dexed to  the  inflation  rate.  Whenever 
inflation  is  occurring  at  a  rate  of  1  per- 
cent or  more  and  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  is  dropping.  Social  Security 
benefits  will  be  raised  by  a  commensu- 
rate amount.  This  is  a  simple  matter 
of  fairness  for  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries, many  of  whom  are  already 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

Of  the  major  Federal  programs  that 
are  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  [CPI],  many— including  military 
and  civU  service  retirement  benefits — 
contain  no  trigger  provision  a^  all.  By 
retaining  a  trigger  level  of  1  percent, 
my  bill  recognizes  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  associated  with  enacting  a 
very  small  COLA  may  outweigh  the 
benefits  to  recipients.  My  bill  responds 
to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  belief  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits should  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 
But  it  does  so  in  a  responsible  fashion, 
by  remaining  sensitive  to  the  problem 
of  Government  waste. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  protect  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  against  a  need- 
less reduction  In  buying  power,  but  it 
will  also  help  eliminate  much  of  the 
political  game-playing  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  COLA  Issue  In  recent 
months. 

In  July  1984,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  Inflation  might  drop 
below  the  3 -percent  level  and  that  spe- 
cial legislation  might  be  required  to 
ensure  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  for 
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1985.  However,  this  announcement 
came  a  full  3  months  before  reliable 
price  data  were  to  become  available.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  discern  that  the 
announcement  had  been  motivated  by 
the  upcoming  Presidential  election 
and  not  by  a  newfound  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  Social  Security  System. 

Because  the  President's  announce- 
ment served  to  create  significant  fears 
among  older  Americans  that  another 
benefit  cut  was  on  the  way.  the  Con- 
gress responded  by  passing  legislation 
to  guarantee  a  COLA  for  1985  regard- 
less of  the  inflation  rate.  However,  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  legislation 
had  been  entirely  unnecessary.  When 
the  final  price  statistics  were  released, 
they  showed  that  inflation  was  well 
above  the  3-percent  trigger  level. 

The  3-percent  trigger  provision  pro- 
vided the  President  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  prop  up  his  political  status 
with  older  Americans  just  prior  to  an 
important  national  election.  It  was  a 
cynical  and  highly  hypocritical  action 
for  a  President  who  has  attacked 
Social  Security  throughout  his  career 
in  public  life  and  has  done  more  to  en- 
danger the  future  of  this  program 
than  any  other  public  figure. 

My  bill  would  prevent  this  kind  of 
base  political  posturing  from  being  re- 
peated. Under  my  legislation.  COLAs 
would  be  made  available  to  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  whenever  inflation 
exceeds  1  percent.  There  would  be  no 
need  to  enact  special  legislation  to 
ensure  a  COLA,  and  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  to  make  political  gains  by 
calling  for  such  legislation  when  it  is 
completely  unnecessary. 

Because  of  the  damage  that  has  al- 
ready been  done  to  the  Social  Security 
Program,  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
must  be  especially  vigilant  in  our  de- 
fense of  Social  Security  in  the  coming 
years.  I  believe  that  reducing  the  3- 
percent  trigger  for  Social  Security 
COLA'S  is  an  important  element  in 
that  defense.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
ensure  simple  fairness  for  beneficiaries 
and  to  eliminate  the  potential  for 
senseless  posturing  on  the  COLA 
issue. 

A  copy  of  this  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  1089 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  reduce  from  3  percent  to  1  per- 
cent the  amount  of  cost-of-living  increase 
necessary  to  trigger  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments under  such  title 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity COLA  Trigger  Reduction  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  2.  REDUCTION  OF  3-PERCENT  TRIGGER  FOR 
COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASES  TO  A  1- 
PERCENT  TRIGGER. 

(a)  Gemerai.  Rule.— Section  215(iKl)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "is  3  percent  or  more"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'is  1  percent  or  more". 
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(b)  AMEHDiixirr  or  Applicabli  Former 
LAW.-Section  215<iKl)(B)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1  percent". 

(c)  Reporting  RcQuiREMEifT  Relating  to 
Increases  in  CPI.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  215(iM2KC)<i)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "3.5 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.5 
percent". 

(2)  Amendment  op  afpu cable  pormkr 
LAW.— Section  215<lK2KCHi)  of  such  Act  as 
in  effect  in  December  1978  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2.5  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "0.5  percent". 

SEC.  J.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cost-of-living  Increases 
determined  under  section  215(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  years  after  1984.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSURE  THE 
CONTINUATION  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
ago  today,  as  I  introduced  much- 
needed  legislation  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program  beyond  its 
scheduled  expiration  next  month,  I 
said  that  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Federal-State  extended  compensation 
system  should  be  a  primary  goal  of 
this  Congress.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  make 
long-overdue  reforms  by  combining 
the  current  Extended  Benefits  Pro- 
gram with  the  PSC  Program  to  form  a 
streamlined  program  of  extended  com- 
pensation for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  single  permanent  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation. 
One  set  of  criteria  would  make  the  un- 
employment system  easier  and  simpler 
to  implement  and  understand  for  Ixjth 
its  administrators  and  its  recipients. 
The  current  system,  with  its  confusing 
triggers  and  varying  durations  of  bene- 
fit periods,  has  caused  unnecessary 
anxiety  and  frustration  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  is  no  better  for  State  offi- 
cials who  have  had  to  adapt  their  own 
UI  systems  to  continual  changes.  They 
have  rightly  called  the  current  system 
an  administrative  nightmare. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  to 
make  the  kind  of  major  changes  that 
are  so  necessary  in  this  area  of  the 
law.  With  unemployment  not  at  a 
crisis  level,  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  kind  of 
thorough  and  thoughtful  revision  of 
the  extended  compensation  system 
which  will  leave  us  with  a  flexible  and 
responsive  program  in  place  for  what- 
ever the  future  might  hold. 
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This  bill  would  provide  a  single  ex- 
tended compensation  program  which 
would  provide  the  most  weeks  of  bene- 
fits to  the  States  with  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment.  It  would  re- 
quire a  sliding  scale  of  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  program,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  unusually 
high  uiiemployment  can  result  from 
national — or  even  international- 
events.  It  would  also  provide  a  way  to 
use  a  State's  total  unemployment  rate 
tTUR]  as  a  triggering  device,  instead 
of  the  situation  we  have  under  current 
law,  where  only  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  [lUR)  can  trigger  benefits 
beyond  the  basic  prograuns  operated 
by  the  States.  Because  the  lUR  does 
not  count  either  those  workers  who 
are  receiving  extended  compensation 
or  those  who  have  exhausted  their  UI 
benefits,  it  cannot  help  being  an  inef- 
ficient indicator  of  which  States  suffer 
the  most  from  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  kinds  of 
reforms  in  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  are  both  necessary 
and  possible  in  this  Congress.  I  urge 
you  to  join  with  me  and  my  cospon- 
sors— Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Stark,  Ms. 
Kaptoti,  and  Mr.  Boehleht— in  this 
effort  to  simplify  and  improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  at 
the  Federal  level,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  States  and  for  its  beneficiaries— 
the  American  people  at  large.* 


THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLE  IN 
ALLEVIATING  HUNGER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broompield]  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  encouraging  private  sector 
Involvement  in  the  worldwide  effort  to 
alleviate  hunger. 

Until  recently,  neither  corporations 
nor  developing  countries  recognized 
the  very  significant  role  for  foreign 
private  investment  in  direct  efforts  to 
alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Most  U.S.  corporations  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  nor  have  they  been 
called  upon  to  apply  their  research 
and  development  efforts  to  resolve  the 
needs  of  malnourished  populations. 
For  example,  food  processors,  tradi- 
tionally, have  targeted  groups  other 
than  the  poor.  The  techniques  in 
which  they  excell— product  differen- 
tiation, mass  marketing  to  middle-  and 
upper-income  groups— historically 
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have  not  met  the  needs  of  malnour- 
ished people  in  very  poor  countries. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  investing  in  developing 
countries  and  in  that  process  to  target, 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  of  this  in- 
vestment to  the  hungry.  Many  agri- 
business firms  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  combining  social  consider- 
ations with  the  need  to  achieve  an 
adequate  return  on  investmest. 

For  example,  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger  cites  the 
case  of  one  firm  that  not  only  raised 
the  incomes  of  small  farmers  in  a 
heavily  populated  region  in  Kenya  but 
also  reduced  that  country's  depend- 
ence on  sugar  imports  in  the  process. 
Instead  of  organizing  sugar  proiduction 
on  the  traditional  plantation  basis,  the 
firm  works  with  farmer-supplier — 4- 
acre  farm  size— and  had  set  aside  land 
for  food  production.  In  addition  to  the 
5,000  farmers,  the  refinery  employs 
2,500  local  workers  who  are  gradually 
replacing  the  foreigners  hired  to  su- 
pervise them.  The  success  of  this  ven- 
ture has  led  to  additional  management 
contracts  for  similar  projects. 

Thus  there  exists  a  possibility  for  a 
good  working  relationship  between  im- 
ported technology  and  local  need.  This 
kind  of  an  Initiative  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ghetto  colony  of  land- 
less laborers  and  other  social  problems 
which  have  often  attended  this  type  of 
enterprise  in  the  past.  Unless  such 
challenges  are  accepted,  corporate  in- 
vestment is  likely  to  occur  slowly  in 
countries  where  hunger  is  a  major 
problem.  However,  past  experience  in- 
dicates that  conditions  in  some  coun- 
tries can  change  rapidly  and  in  the  in- 
terim there  are  ways  other  than 
equity  investment  whereby  American 
management  skills  can  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  mutually  agreeable  basis. 
Through  continued  innovative  ap- 
proaches on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector  enhanced  by  public  sector  sup- 
port the  benefits  of  foreign  investment 
will  be  further  realized  at  the  village 
level. 

Many  international  corporations  are 
diligently  working  and  in  such  in- 
stances they  are  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged,  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  development  and  to 
tailor  their  expertise  to  the  specific 
problems  of  each  developing  country. 
The  technology  of  corporations— effi- 
cient productions  systems,  food  proc- 
essing and  preservation  techniques, 
advanced  research,  management  and 
organizational  skills— must  continue  to 
be  adapted  in  ways  that  are  socially 
and  culturally  acceptable,  economical- 
ly viable,  and  increasingly  beneficial 
for  the  poor  majority. 

The  Congress  can  help  this  process 
along  by  further  developing  practical 
modes  of  business-Government  coop- 
eration. A  long-term  focus  in  U.S.  as- 
sistance programs,  increased  use  of  re- 
sources to  achieve  policy  changes  re- 
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quired  for  increased  trade  and  invest- 
ment and  efficient  operation  of 
market  forces  will  be  on  our  agenda 
for  the  99th  Congress.  It  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  to  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Hill  that  while  the 
success  of  our  Nation  is  based  upon 
private  enterprise,  we  do  far  too  little 
to  build  up  the  capacity  of  developing 
countries  to  attract  trade  and  invest- 
ment. To  a  great  degree  our  foreign 
aid  programs  are  predicated  on  trans- 
ferring money  and  goods  rather  than 
the  know-how— the  critical  transfer 
and  dissemination  of  technology  to  en- 
chance  production,  distribution,  and 
marketing— which  will,  in  turn,  attract 
investment  and  trade. 

This  resolution  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  that  it  recognizes  the  critical 
role  that  the  private  sector  can  play  in 
the  link  between  hunger  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  role  food  plays  in  giving 
a  nation  the  freedom  and  security  it 
needs  to  be  stable  and  an  imp>ortant 
contributing  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  our  reso- 
lution for  review  by  our  colleagues: 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  United  States  faces  the  chal- 
lenge of  leading  the  world  to  a  new  era  of 
prosperity,  created  in  significant  part  by  en- 
abling the  dynamism  of  the  private  sector  to 
use  its  creative  talents  in  the  third  world; 

Whereas  nations  have  identified  food  self- 
reliance  as  a  priority  national  goal: 

Whereas  the  challenge  to  help  the  world's 
hungry  is  a  global  concern,  ultimately  a 
matter  of  United  States  national  security, 
the  direct  result  of  a  world  grown  more 
interdependent,  and  dictated  by  traditional 
humanitarian  concerns; 

Whereas  the  challenge  must  not  be  con- 
fronted solely  within  the  context  of  an  ex- 
isting crisis,  but  with  an  eye  toward  the 
future  food  reoulrements  of  developing 
countries; 

Whereas  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, by  reason  of  their  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  other  resources,  have  a  valuable 
role  to  play  in  alleviating  world  hunger; 

Whereas  American  Involvement  with  help- 
ing the  hungry  abroad  has  encompassed  a 
wide  spectrum  of  activities  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors; 

Whereas  out  of  past  successes  and  failures 
have  come  a  better  understanding  of  the 
benefiu  and  limitations  of  the  activities  of 
each  sector; 

Whereas  the  issue  is  not  generally  public 
sector  activities  versus  private  sector  activi- 
ties, but  the  appropriate  combination  of 
each  under  the  right  conditions; 

Whereas  the  conditions  that  are  "right" 
vary  enormously  from  country  to  country, 
depending  on  the  respective  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  and  the  development  priorities 
established  by  the  country,  and  the  services 
offered  by  prospective  foreign  investors; 

Whereas  corporate  Investment,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  work  of  the  organizations 
represented  by  the  Powler-McCracken  Com- 
mission, has  far-reaching  implications  for 
efforts  to  alleviate  world  hunger,  both 
through  direct  involvement  In  national  food 
systems  and,  more  generally,  through  its 
impact  upon  employment  levels,  purchasing 
power,  income  distribution,  balance  of  pay- 
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ments  questions,  and  productivity  in  devel- 
oping nations; 

Whereas  the  most  attractive  countries  for 
foreign  investors  remain  the  middle-  and 
upper-income  developing  countries  where 
rapid  advances  are  being  made  in  Industrial- 
ization and  the  expansion  of  economic  and 
social  infrastructure;  and 

Whereas  the  less  affluent  developing 
countries  have  the  greatest  food  problems— 
the  critical  lack  of  trained  manpower  and 
expertise  and  the  need  for  farm-to-market 
roads,  irrigation  systems,  communication 
networks,  and  newer  port  facilities— but 
offer  little  incentive  for  investment  by  for- 
eign corporations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  encouraging  private  sector  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries  and  to 
target  some  of  that  investment  so  that  it 
helps  alleviate  hunger,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  become  in- 
volved with  other  nations  wherever  it  can  in 
the  worldwide  effort  to  alleviate  hunger. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  light  of  the  market  for  many 
developing  country  products,  such  invest- 
ment by  the  private  sector  must  be  encour- 
aged in  order  to  promote  income  generation, 
improved  natural  resource  management, 
and  efforts  to  alleviate  world  hunger. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  America's  leading  institutions  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  should  join 
forces,  during  this  year  and  through  the 
balance  of  this  decade,  in  developing  the 
commitments  and  the  action  plan  essential 
to  ending  world  hunger, 

(2)  the  Powler-McCracken  Commission 
and  other  interested  organizations  should 
work  together  at  the  national,  regional,  and 
State  level  to  build  a  national  commitment 
so  crucial  to  the  success  of  this  mission; 

(3)  such  an  undertaking  should  be  de- 
signed to  secure  from  private  firms  a  com- 
mitment to  a  corporate  agenda  that  reflects 
a  resolve  to  end  world  hunger  and 

(4)  particular  consideration  should  be  de- 
voted to  mobilizing  the  public  and  private 
resources  needed  to  assist  the  less-affluent 
developing  countries  in  enabling  their 
people  to  meet  basic  human  needs.* 


REDUCING    AID    TO     ISRAEL    IS 
NOT  THE  ANSWER  TO  DEFICIT 

DILEMMA 


HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

OP  ARIZORA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  upcoming  months  of  congressional 
debate  on  the  fiscal  1986  budget,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  by  Darrow  (Duke) 
Tully,  the  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

The  solution  to  our  deficit  does  not 
lie  in  reducing  aid  to  Israel.  The  one 
underlying  truth  which  cannot  and 
must  not  be  forgotten  while  we  at- 
tempt to  solve  our  budget  dilemma  is 
that  Israel  has  been  and  remains  our 
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one  stable  and  solid  ally  in  the  Middle 

East. 

The  article  follows: 
Reddcinc  Aid  to  Israkl  is  Not  the  Answer 
TO  Deticit  Dilemma 

The  rising  public  outcry  to  reduce  the  fed- 
eral deficit  has  given  ammunition  to  those 
who  would  reduce  the  amount  of  aid  to 
Israel. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  protests  rise  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  whose 
ox  is  being  gored. 

The  president  needs  broad-based  grass- 
roots support  to  achieve  cuts  mandated  by 
his  re-election. 

Syndicated  columnist  Donald  Lambro 
pointed  out  in  Aruona  Republic  that 
.  .  lawmakers  are  hearing  three  dominant 
messages  from  constituents:  Americans 
don't  want  deep  cuts  in  social  safety-net 
programs,  but  they  do  want  to  cut  wasteful 
spending  in  entitlement  and  other  domestic 
expenditures. 

"They  don't  want  to  weaken  the  nation's 
military  capabilities,  but  they  do  want  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  spent. 

"They  don't  want  their  taxes  raised." 

The  largest  entitlement  programs  are 
Social  Security,  Medicare  and  federal  pen- 
sions. The  administration  will  ask  Congress 
for  a  one-year  freeze  in  Medicare-payment 
rates  for  hospitals  and  doctors. 

This  has  triggered  charges  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  insensitive. 

However,  the  administration  is  doing 
nothing  more  than  trying  to  curb  runaway 
medical  costs. 

The  president  has  repeatedly  attempted 
to  change  federal  pension  benefits  to  no 
avail.  Opponents  charge  the  administration 
with  trying  to  punish  federal  workers. 

That  charge  does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny 
when  an  examination  of  federal  retirees 
shows  more  than  300,000  earning  larger 
pensions  than  they  were  paid  while  work- 
ing. Automatic  annual  increases  tied  to  in- 
flation is  the  culprit. 

The  defense  budget  has  plenty  of  fat  and 
can  be  trimmed  considerably  without  harm- 
ing our  defense  capability.  Increased  efforts 
to  secure  competitive  bidding,  elimination  of 
cost  overruns  and  changes  in  military  retire- 
ment would  produce  substantial  savings. 

The  next  highest  cost  entitlement  pro- 
grams, ranking  only  slightly  behind  pen- 
sions, are  food  stamps  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  Both  these  pro- 
grams have  come  in  for  criticism  because  of 
waste  and  abuse. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  announced  the  implementation  in 
Arizona  of  a  progrsun  designed  to  weed  out 
ineligible  aliens  from  state  and  federal  wel- 
fare programs.  A  similar  program  in  Califor- 
nia saved  $59.3  million  in  1984. 

It  seems  myopic  for  opinion  leaders  to  be 
harping  so  loudly  about  U.S.  aid  to  Israel 
when  we  can  see  a  dollar's  worth  of  results 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

Harry  J.  Shaw,  senior  associate  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  recently  wrote  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

"The  fiscal  crisis  ahead  for  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  $200  billion  deficits 
may  have  its  own  silver  linings  if  we  are 
wise  enough  to  see  them:  a  much-needed  re- 
examination of  the  Reagan  administration 
profligate  defense  program,  and  of  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  the  world.  It  will  also  offer  an 
opportunity  to  cap  the  growth  of  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Israel  and  to  reassess 
the  premises  of  our  relationship  with 
Israel." 
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Hogwash! 

The  United  States  has  one  and  only  one 
stable  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  ally 
is  Israel. 

Shaw  further  stated,  "If  we  Increased  aid 
for  Israel,  we  would  almost  certainly  have  to 
increase  our  $2  billion  aid  to  Egypt  to  main- 
tain a  certain  balance  in  our  relationships 
with  both  countries." 

Poppycock! 

What  we  really  need  to  accomplish  is  a 
strengthening  of  economic  ties  between  the 
two  countries.  Perhaps  a  "favored  nations" 
condition  on  part  of  the  aid  for  both,  stipu- 
lating that  a  portion  of  the  aid  must  be 
spent  in  trade  between  the  two  would  be 
constructive.  Economic  ties  would  do  a  lot  to 
encourage  the  peace  process. 

The  United  States  must  reassess  prior- 
ities, but  a  decrease  in  aid  to  Israel  Is  un- 
thinkable at  this  time.* 
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our  hope  that  this  resolution  will  con- 
tribute to  that  end.* 
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THE  MALT  BEVERAGE 
INTERBRAND  COMPETITION  ACT 


STATEMENT     ON     LEGAL     SERV- 
ICES FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAiirc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration again  has  proposed  in  its 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  as  it  did 
for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  1984,  and 
1985.  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  reso- 
lution which  Mr.  Biagci  is  Introducing 
today,  and  which  I  am  supporting  as 
an  original  cosponsor,  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly timely.  What  our  resolution 
will  do.  if  passed,  is  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  any  reductions  or  alterations  in  the 
f  imding  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  would  reduce  the  availabil- 
ity of  legal  services  provided  to  low- 
income  older  Americans  through  the 
Corporation's  program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1975.  the  Cor- 
poration has  provided  invaluable  legal 
services  for  low-Income  older  people. 
In  recent  years,  the  Corporation's 
funds  have  assisted  about  200.000 
older  persons  annually.  The  problems 
on  which  the  Corporation  provides  as- 
sistance reflect  the  complete  range  of 
legal  difficulties  which  any  citizen  can 
encounter.  For  the  people  served  by 
the  Corporation,  however,  these  diffi- 
culties are  compounded  by  the  special 
circumstances  which  our  elderly  and 
low-Income  citizens  face.  These  run 
the  gamut  from  will  preparation  and 
estate  planning  to  difficulties  encoun- 
tered with  such  public  benefits  as 
those  provided  by  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. The  Corporation's  pro- 
gram provides  assistance  with  con- 
sumer fraud  problems,  with  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  frail  older  persons 
In  nursing  homes,  with  age  discrimina- 
tion problems  encountered  In  the 
workplace. 

It  is  very  important  that  such  direct 
legal  services  continue  to  be  available 
to  low-income  older  persons,  and  it  is 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 
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•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand  Competition  Act. 

My  bill  merely  clarifies  existing  Fed- 
eral law  by  stating  that  nothing  in  the 
Federal  antitrust  statutes  shall  be  con- 
strued to  make  unlawful  the  tradition- 
al practice  of  brewers  and  wholesalers 
entering  into  agreements  giving  whole- 
salers the  exclusive  right  to  sell  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  malt  beverage  within 
a  particular  territory.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  Supreme  Court  rulings  on 
the  subject  but  needs  statutory  codifi- 
cation to  prevent  the  ambiguities  at- 
tendant with  Judicial  rulemaking. 

I  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  legalize  the  enforcement  of 
price-fixing  agreements,  horizontal  re- 
straints of  trade,  or  group  boycotts.  It 
does  not  mandate  anything.  It  merely 
allows,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law.  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  which  have  cus- 
tomarily been  used  in  the  industry. 
The  States,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
their  own  law,  may  provide  otherwise. 
If  any  State  finds  these  arrangements 
offensive  or  countercompetitive,  they 
are  free  to  outlaw  them. 

Contrary  to  past  assertions,  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  antitrust  policy.  It  is 
likely  to  enhance  competition  in  the 
malt  beverage  industry.  Without  the 
protection  of  these  traditional  territo- 
rial agreements  which  have  character- 
ized the  industry,  many  feel  that  large 
distributors  could  easily  skim  off  the 
most  profitable  and  easily  served  retail 
outlets,  leaving  nothing  of  value  to  be 
handled  by  small  local  distributors. 
The  result  would  be  increasing  concen- 
tration of  market  power  In  the  few 
large  distributorships  at  the  expense 
of  their  smaller  competitors. 

Given  the  extensive  review  already 
given  this  legislation  by  Congress.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  1108 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to 
distribute  and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand  Competition  Act ". 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  any  antitrust 
law  shall  render  unlawful  the  inclusion  and 
enforcement  in  any  written  contract  in 
effect  on  or  entered  into  after  the  effective 


date  of  this  Act  by  any  brewer,  importer, 
trademark  owner,  or  trademark  licensee  of  a 
trademarked  malt  beverage  with  any  whole- 
sale distributor  of  provisions  granting  the 
wholesale  distributor  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  and  to  sell  such  product 
in  any  defined  geographic  area  within  any 
State  and  limiting  such  exclusive  distributor 
to  the  distribution  smd  sale,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  such  product  only  for  ultimate 
resale  to  consumers  within  that  defined  geo- 
graphic area  when  such  product  is  in  sub- 
stantial and  effective  competition  with 
other  malt  beverage  products  within  that 
defined  geographic  area. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  legalize  the  enforcement  of  provi- 
sions described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  in 
any  written  contract  described  in  that  sec- 
tion by  means  of  price-fixing  agreements, 
horizontal  restraints  of  trade,  or  group  boy- 
cotts. If  such  agreement,  restraints,  or  boy- 
cotts would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "anti- 
trust law"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies"  (Sherman 
Act),  approved  July  2,  1890,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  approved  September 
26,  1914,  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Clayton  Act),  approved  October  15,  1914, 
and  all  amendments  to  such  Acts. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act.  "malt  bever- 
age" shall  mean  and  include  beer  of  all 
types  and  varieties  as  defined  in  any  Federal 
or  State  statute,  ale,  porter,  stout  and  all 
other  similarly  designated  fermented  lever- 
ages containing  one-half  of  I  per  centum  or 
more  alcohol  by  volume. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State  "  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  Invalidate  or 
affect  any  provision  of  the  laws  of  any 
SUte.* 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY,  ELKS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  February  16,  1985,  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
will  celebrate  the  117th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  this  order. 

Patriotism  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
the  Elks.  In  1907,  the  Elks  became  the 
first  fraternal  organization  in  the 
Nation  to  mandate  observance  of  Jime 
14  as  Flag  Day.  More  than  40  years 
later,  fellow  Elk,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  signed  into  law  a  declaration 
naming  Flag  Day  as  an  official  nation- 
al observance. 

This  year  the  Pittsburgh  South  Hills 
Lodge  No.  2213  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  EHks  has  taken  the 
lead  in  asking  all  to  Join  in  displaying 
the  colors  on  February  16.  I  want,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  add  my  words  of  thanks  to 
all  Elks  for  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion they  make  to  our  communities.  As 
contributers  to  so  many  important 
programs— cerebral     palsy     research. 
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veterans  hospitals,  child  care  for  the 
handicapped.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  and  Little  League— the  1.6  mil- 
lion American  Elks  have  surely  left 
their  impact  on  our  Nation. 

Happy  anniversary,  Elks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  not  familiar 
with  this  great  fraternal  organization, 
I  am  delighted  to  present  the  follow- 
ing backgroimd  piece  on  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks: 
The  Elks 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  frater- 
nal organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1868.  in  New  York  aty.  Fifteen 
persons  turned  out,  most  of  them  young, 
undiscovered  but  budding  artists  who  had 
gathered  for  companionship  and  to  help 
their  other  out-of-work  peers. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  spread  to  other 
grouFts  and  other  cities.  As  it  grew,  the  new 
organization  broadended  is  membership 
base  to  include  businessmen,  professionals, 
farmers  and  representatives  from  other  oc- 
cupations. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1.6  million 
members  of  the  Elks  in  2.280  local  "Lodges" 
found  throughout  all  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  years,  these 
Lodges  have  evolved  into  the  primary  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  highly  decentralized  Elks 
organization.  They  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  the  entire  family,  but  the  Lodges 
are  also  the  focal  point  for  the  many  com- 
munity service  and  charitable  programs 
that  have  become  an  Elk  tradition. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  Elks  supported 
groups  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Red  Cross.  In  1871.  they  staged  a  t)enefit  for 
the  victims  of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  Money 
was  raised  for  victims  of  the  Seattle  fire  and 
the  Johnstown  flood  in  1889.  And  the  Elks 
were  the  first  on  the  scene  to  supply  money 
and  rescue  assistance  during  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  of  1906.  Today,  disaster 
relief  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Elk  activities. 

Patriotism  has  also  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
Elks.  In  1907.  the  Elks  became  the  first  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  nation  to  man- 
date observance  of  June  14  as  Flag  Day. 
More  than  40  years  later,  fellow  Elk.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  signed  Into  order  a 
declaration  naming  Flag  Day  as  an  official 
national  holiday. 

The  Elks  National  Foundation,  the  phil- 
anthropic arm  of  the  organization,  was  cre- 
ated in  July,  1928.  as  an  income-producing 
fund  to  help  support  national  Elk  projects 
and  to  supplement  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  Lodge  levels.  Each  year,  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  500  outstanding  high 
school  students  across  the  nation.  Emergen- 
cy educational  grants  are  b.  ">  provided  to 
children  of  members  who  hav  died  or  been 
disabled. 

Foundation  support  of  state  association 
projects  Is  based  on  a  "revenue  sharing " 
concept.  Funds  are  provided  to  each  state  in 
proportion  to  the  level  of  contributions 
made  by  individuals  in  the  state.  The  Elks 
contributed  »26  million  in  1983  to  support 
cerebral  palsy  research,  veteran's  hospital, 
retarded  child  care  and  to  provide  wheel- 
chairs,, recreational  facilities  and  other  aids 
to  the  handicapped. 

The  Elks  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  youth  programs.  Lodges  and  individual 
members  today  sponsor  more  than  1,000 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  3,000  Little  Leagues 
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teams,  as  well  ak  Boy's  Clubs  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  Clubs. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  youth  pro- . 
grams  in  recent  years  has  been  the  annual 
""Elks'  Hoop  Shoot."  *  a  national  free  throw 
shooting  contest,  for  boys  and  girls  from 
ages  8  to  13.  Over  three  million  youngsters 
from  all  fifty  states  participate  yearly  in  the 
"Hoop  Shoot"  *  from  local  contest  to  the  na- 
tional finals  where  six  champions  were 
named. 

7%e  program,  begun  in  1972  on  a  national 
basis,  provides  spirited  competition  and  the 
chance  for  youngsters  to  develop  new 
friendships.  Winners  and  their  families  also 
travel  to  state,  regional  and  national  com[>e- 
tltibn,  courtesy  of  the  Elks.* 


CYPRUS  COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  jEHsrr 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cooperative  Development 
Fund  on  Cyprus  to  foster  a  climate  of 
cooperation  and  peace  l)etween  both 
communities  of  this  troubled  island.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROtnjs,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Oejdenson, 
Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tragic 
situation  that  has  plagued  both 
Greek-Cypriots  and  Turkish-Cypriots 
for  the  past  10  years.  Over  a  year  ago. 
a  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  declared  which  further  solidi- 
fied the  partition  of  this  important 
island.  The  conflict  on  Cyprus  is  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  Cypriots  but  is 
also  damaging  to  our  Nation's  inter- 
ests in  the  Extern  Mediterranean.  A 
peaceful  and  fair  solution  to  the 
CjTJnis  dispute  will  benefit  all  Cypri- 
ots and  will  also  ease  the  divisions 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization [NATO],  which  currently 
weaken  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
and  help  stabilize  relations  between 
the  United  States,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Through  the  initiative  of  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the 
leaders  of  the  Greek-Cypriot  and 
Turkish-CjT>riot  communities  met,  for 
the  first  time  since  1979.  in  a  January 
17.  1985.  summit  to  begin  direct  nego- 
tiations toward  a  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute.  The  continuation  of 
these  negotiations  encourages  hope 
for  resolving  the  divisions  on  Cyprus 
and  for  bringing  p>eace  to  that  long- 
troubled  island.  It  is  vital  that  our 
Nation  do  all  that  it  can  to  encourage 
the  continuation  of  dialog  between  the 
two  sides. 
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Our  Government  can  constructively 
support  a  solution  of  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute by  encouraging  intercommunal 
understanding  between  the  two  parties 
and  by  assuring  the  Cypriots  of  U.S. 
support  for  cooperative  efforts  to  re- 
build a  unified  nation.  For  this  reason. 
I  have  introduced  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  i.  Cyprus 
Cooperative  Development  Fund  simi- 
lar to  that  passed  by  this  body  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1985  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  in  May  1984.  This  fund 
would  provide  financing  for  intercom- 
munal projects,  such  as  transportation 
projects,  schools,  and  claim  settle- 
ments, that  would  benefit  both  com- 
munities and  that  would  foster  a  cli- 
mate of  cooperation  and  reconcilia- 
tion. The  projects  would  be  outlined 
and  approved  by  a  joint  commission  of 
GreekCypriot  and  Turkish-Cypriot 
local  authorities  who  would  apply  for 
funds  after  a  project  has  been  agreed 
upon.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  fund  will 
stimulate  the  political  will  to  pursue  a 
settlement. 

I  am  thanlcful  for  the  support  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  [AHEPA]  and  for 
their  valuable  involvement  in  this 
issue,  as  exemplified  by  the  2-day  con- 
ference they  are  hosting  today  and  to- 
morrow relating  to  this  issue.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
worthwhile  effort.* 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  FOR 
SECOND  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring.  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  commemorate  the  first 
century  of  their  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  development  of  the  church 
has  its  roots  in  the  westward  pioneer 
experience  during  the  Reconstruction 
period. 

On  May  13.  1885.  southern  Califor- 
nia's first  black  Baptist  Church  was 
organized.  Of  the  three  persons  who 
started  the  church,  only  the  name  of 
the  preacher  is  remembered,  the  Rev- 
erend S.C.  Pierce.  Along  with  his  wife 
and  one  other  person.  Reverend  Pierce 
organized  Second  Baptist  Church. 
Reverend  Pierce,  a  Texan,  pastored 
the  church  for  about  2  years,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1887  by  the  Reverend 
C.H.  Anderson. 

The  membership  was  16  when  Rev- 
erend Anderson  came,  but  it  soon  grew 
to  22,  and  by  1887  the  first  church 
building  was  erected  on  Maple  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth.  By  1892 
the  membership  had  grown  to  more 
than  130  and  a  two-story  brick  church 
building  was  erected  on  the  Maple 
Street  lot.  A  cornerstone  was  laid  the 
same  year. 
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The  church  grew  to  a  membership  of 
500.  and  in  1907  the  Reverend  J.L. 
McCoy  became  pastor  and  led  the  con- 
gregation until  1915.  Debts  were  paid 
on  the  new  building,  and  finally  the 
mortgage  was  paid.  The  congreagtlon 
continued  to  grow,  and  plans  were  laid 
to  build  a  new  church  office  on  14th 
and  Paloma. 

The  Reverend  H.D.  Prowd  was  the 
fourth  pastor,  serving  from  1915-20. 
There  was  an  influenza  epidemic  in 
1918.  and  for  2  months  no  regular  wor- 
ship services  were  held.  Reverend 
Prowd  left  Second  Baptist  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  in  South  America. 

In  September  1921.  Dr.  Thomas  L. 
Griffith  became  the  fifth  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  an  alumnus  of  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  J.  Raymond  Henderson  was 
elected  as  sixth  pastor  of  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  March  1941,  and  his 
pastoral  ministry  continued  through 
July  1963.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  the  buildings  now  known 
as  Henderson  Community  Center  were 
purchased,  the  mission  work  of  the 
church  greatly  expanded  and  the 
Velva  Henderson  Christian  Education 
Building  was  erected. 

October  20,  1963,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Kilgore,  Jr.,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  Since  that  time.  Dr.  Kilgore 
has  built  solidly  upon  the  foundation 
laid  and  perfected  by  the  congregation 
and  his  predecessors.  His  commitment 
and  devotion  to  our  community  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Some  of  the  ef- 
forts which  have  come  to  fruition 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kilgore  in- 
clude building  Griffith  Gardens;  estab- 
lishing the  Second  Baptist  Children's 
Center;  creating  Kilgor  Hill  Retreat 
Center;  and  greatly  expanding  the 
support  for  missions  and  Christian 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  legacy  of  Second  Baptist 
Church  and  its  strong  spirit  of  sharing 
and  dedication  to  the  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  community.  Dr.  Kilgore 
and  his  pastoral  staff  should  all  be 
commended  for  their  special  contribu- 
tions during  this  centennial  celebra- 
tion.* 


STRENGTHENING  THE  SINEWS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  BLACKS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THX  HOTTSE  OF  RZPRZSENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legitimate 
leaders  of  the  black  population  of 
South  Africa  have  been  bringing  a 
constructive  message  to  the  American 
people  in  recent  days.  Chief  Buthelezi 
of  the  Zulu  nation  has  suggested  that 
the   only   peaceful   road   to   political 
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power  for  blacks  in  South  Africa  must 
come  through  "strengthening  the 
sinew"  of  the  economy  to  provide  eco- 
nomic clout.  He  suggests  that  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  addi- 
tional foreign  investment  and  foreign 
economic  assistance— not  disinvest- 
ment and  sanctions. 

Proponents  of  sanctions  surely  real- 
ize that  South  Africa  does  not  have 
the  resources  on  its  own  to  build  that 
kind  of  strength  among  all  peoples.  If. 
as  our  colleague  Jack  Kemp  suggests, 
growth  produces  equity  here  at  home, 
the  same  is  certainly  true  in  South 
Africa  as  Chief  Buthelezi  argues. 

Another  legitimate  leader  is  Lucy 
Mvubelo,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Clothing  Workers  in 
South  Africa.  The  Washington  Times 
has  done  us  a  service  by  reprinting  her 
introductory  statements  to  Richard 
Slncere's  book,  'The  Politics  of  Senti- 
ment: Churches  and  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  South  Africa."  I  recommend 
the  positive  humanitarian  approach  of 
both  Chief  Buthelezi  and  Mrs.  Mvu- 
belo to  my  colleagues  in  the  present 
climate  of  discussion  regarding  the 
future  of  "constructive  engagement." 

I  submit  Mrs.  Mvubelo's  comments 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Voics  From  South  Aprica 
(By  Lucy  Mvubelo) 

Sowrro,  South  Africa.— The  Issue  of  ex- 
ternal investment  In  South  Africa  U  one 
that  deeply  affects  all  of  us  who  live  In  this 
beautiful,  paradoxical,  and  complex  land. 
By  the  same  token  disinvestment  will  be  felt 
by  all  of  us— black,  white.  Asian,  or  colored. 

The  question  also  Is  Important  to  Ameri- 
cans because  it  affects  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa,  relations 
that  in  turn  have  an  Impact  upon  peace, 
prosperity,  and  stability  throughout  Africa. 

I  am  a  worker  and  trade  unionist  who 
knows  how  the  ordinary  African  worker  suf- 
fers under  the  discriminatory  effects  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  I  want  fuller  par- 
ticipation by  my  black  co-workers  and  all 
groups  in  the  economy  and  political  system 
of  my  beloved  country. 

I  have  heard  all  the  arguments  and  pro- 
posals for  changing  our  Internal  situation 
through  external  pressures  to  isolate  South 
Africa  from  the  Western  democracies,  but  I 
am  not  convinced. 

To  proponents  of  isolation,  disinvestment, 
and  embargoes.  I  must  say:  Don't  break  off 
contact,  and  don't  advocate  disengagement 
and  withdrawal  of  foreign  Investments. 
Only  indigenous  movements— the  trade 
unions,  the  political  groupings,  the  schools, 
the  business  associations— within  South 
Africa  can  bring  about  significant,  positive 
change. 

Outsiders  can  influence  it,  but  only 
through  participation,  not  by  isolation. 

Foreign  Investment  has  created  jobs  for 
thousands  of  African  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed.  Thanks  to  the 
policies  of  foreign  firms  operating  here, 
black  workers  have  gained  significant  wage 
increases,  often  larger  than  the  Increases 
gained  by  black  workers  in  South  African 
companies.  These  workers  enjoy  the  l>ene- 
fits  of  equal-opportunity  codes  adopted  by 
American  and  European  firms,  whose  exam- 
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pie  is  now  being  followed  by  many  South 
African  companies. 

The  vitality  of  South  Africa's  economy 
offers  more  hope  to  South  African  blacks 
than  destructive  forms  of  pressure  from 
abroad. 

Unlike  so  many  Africans  throughout  the 
continent  and  in  South  Africa  itself  who 
still  live  in  dire  poverty,  middle-class  blacks 
own  a  home,  a  television  set,  perhaps  a  car 
or  a  washing  machine.  These  people,  and 
others  who  aspire  to  a  similar  standard  of 
living,  now  have  a  stake  in  peaceful  reform, 
which  does  not  mean  they  will  not  continue 
to  agitate  forcefully  for  their  rightful  voice 
in  political,  social,  and  economic  affairs. 

By  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
companies — even  of  only  American  firms- 
disinvestment  advocates  are  asking  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  black  workers  to  sacri- 
fice their  Jobs,  to  sacrifice  their  only  realis- 
tic means  of  attaining  wider  opportunities 
and  higher  living  standards. 

Christian  churches  in  America  and  else- 
where outside  South  Africa  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  international  struggle  against 
apartheid.  Unfortunately,  church  leaders 
are  often  misguided  and  often  ill-informed, 
and  their  statements  and  activities  remain 
unexamined  in  light  of  the  actual  conditions 
in  South  Africa. 

Those  who  insist  that  Christian  vision  re- 
quires them  to  support  revolutionary 
change  in  South  Africa  fail  to  acknowledge 
any  reform  in  South  Africa  and  fail  to  see— 
or  they  turn  a  blind  eye  to— the  effects  vio- 
lent revolution  will  have. 

I  hope  that  careful  reflection  will  dissuade 
well-meaning,  compassionate,  and  thought- 
ful Americans  from  pressing  for  shortsight- 
ed laws  calling  for  divestment  and  disinvest- 
ment. 

Such  laws  will  set  back  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  peaceful  change.  They 
win  hurt  the  South  African  economy  and 
the  very  persons  their  advocates  seek  to 
help.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES PROGRAM  FOR  SENIORS 
UNDER  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
my  colleague.  Ms.  Snowe,  that  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration should  be  continued. 

In  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  once  again,  we  see 
that  the  Corporation  is  slated  for 
elimination.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services.  I  have  actively 
fought  to  secure  continuation  of  LSC- 
funded  programs  for  they  form  the 
base  of  support  for  legal  services  for 
seniors. 

In  addition  to  opposing  budget  cuts, 
our  subcommittee  has  waged  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  reverse  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  LSC  in  November 
1983  which  restrict  client  eligibility  by 
imposing    asset    tests    in    addition    to 
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means  tests  as  a  prerequisite  for  serv- 
ices. This  two-pronged  attack  on  legal 
services — by  reducing  dollars  and  re- 
stricting eligibility— has  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  volume  of  service  provid- 
ed to  the  elderly. 

We  have  continued  to  monitor  the 
effects  of  these  November  1983  regula- 
tions on  programs  around  the  coujitry. 
To  date,  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  legal  services  providers 
points  to  reduced  availability  of  staff 
for  assisting  clients— and  more  time 
being  spent  complying  with  the  new 
regulations.  Clearly,  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  funding  for  the  Corporation 
at  a  time  when  resources  are  being 
stretched  to  the  limit  is  at  the  very 
least,  unacceptable. 

Since  fiscal  year  1981.  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Corporation,  despite 
the  important  role  the  Corporation 
plays  in  the  provision  of  services  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

In  1981,  funding  for  the  Corporation 
was  reduced  by  25  percent  to  $241  mil- 
lion from  a  high  of  $321  million  the 
previous  year.  This  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  300  local  offices  and  the  loss 
of  1.773  attorneys,  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  eligible  elderly  had  in- 
creased over  14  percent.  In  an  effort  to 
reverse  this  decline  in  funding,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  the  LSC,  last  year.  Congress 
provided  a  $35  million  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

We  have  introduced  this  resolution 
in  order  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  those 
who  fail  to  see  the  value  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  providing  important  services 
to  the  elderly.  Failure  to  continue 
these  programs  would  not  only  deny 
access  to  justice  to  a  large  number  of 
needy  seniors — and  handicapped  indi- 
viduals—it would  also  place  an  added 
burden  upon  other  programs,  such  as 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  to  provide 
services.  Today.  20  percent  of  all  Older 
Americans  Act  legal  services  programs 
are  supported  by  the  LSC.  Elimination 
of  this  important  supplemental  fund- 
ing soiu-ce  would  place  added  pressure 
on  area  agencies  on  aging  to  direct 
other  service  dollars  into  legal  serv- 
ices, in  order  to  assure  the  availability 
of  services,  as  required  by  law. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  join 
with  us  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
fight  efforts  to  eliminate  funding  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  initiative.* 


NATIONAL  PES  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  to  desig- 
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nate  the  week  of  April  21,  1985,   "Na- 
tional DES  Awareness  Week." 

Diethylstilbestrol  [DESl.  a  |x>werful 
synthetic  hormone,  was  given  to  an  es- 
timated 3  million  women  in  the  United 
States  from  1941  to  1971  for  the  pur- 
ixee  of  reducing  complications  in 
childbirth.  Some  women  were  also  en- 
couraged to  take  the  drug  under  the 
pretense  that  it  helped  make  healthy 
babies  healthier.  Prescription  was  con- 
tinued despite  reports  in  the  early 
1950'8  that  the  drug  was  ineffective. 

It  was  not  until  early  1971  that  use 
was  banned  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration when  medical  research 
revealed  a  strong  connection  between 
DES  and  cancer  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  More  recent  studies  have 
linked  DES  to  cancers  and  abnormal- 
ties  in  mothers,  daughters,  and  sons. 

According  to  recent  studies,  women 
who  took  DES  20  or  more  years  ago 
are  40  percent  more  likely  than  other 
women  their  age  to  develop  breast 
cancer.  Figures  show  that  DES  has 
been  linked  to  about  25,000  cases  of 
breast  cancer.  "DES  thus  becomes  the 
major  environmentally  identified 
cause  of  breast  cancer."  according  to 
Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  director  of  the 
health  research  group,  a  branch  of 
Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen. 

DES  daughters  have  been  shown  to 
be  at  the  greatest  risk  from  the  drug. 
Studies  reported  in  1971  established  a 
definite  connection  between  DES 
before  birth  and  an  increased  risk  of  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  in  young  women. 
A  surprising  number  of  cases  of  clear- 
cell  adenocarcinoma  were  reported  by 
1980.  Adenosis,  abnormal  growths  or 
structural  changes  in  the  reproductive 
tracts,  which  may  be  the  basis  for 
clear-cell  adenocarcinoma,  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  up  to  90  percent  of  DE3S 
daughters.  Additionally,  DES  daugh- 
ters experience  more  difficulties  than 
average  women  during  their  own  preg- 
nancies, according  to  findings  outlined 
in  a  January  25,  1980,  Washington 
Post  article. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  an  In- 
creased rate  of  reproductive  and  uri- 
nary tract  abnormalities  tn  the  sons  of 
women  who  took  DES  during  pregnan- 
cy. Further  studies  are  being  conduct- 
ed to  investigate  a  link  between  DES 
and  increased  rates  of  genital  herpes 
or  infertility  in  young  men. 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  coordinated  a  public 
education  program  to  publicize  the 
health  risks  associated  with  DES.  This 
program,  though  well  implemented, 
was  unsuccessful  in  reaching  the  many 
women  and  their  children  requiring 
special  medical  attention.  Doctors 
have  had  difficulty  reaching  women 
who  were  patients  up  to  40  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  women  affected  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  drugs  prescribed  to 
them.  Some  are  not  aware  that  this 
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drug  may  now  be  affecting  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  women  who 
took  DES  during  pregnancy  and  their 
daughters  and  sons  be  made  aware  of 
the  effects  of  the  drug  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  Early  detection 
and  treatment  are  necessary  to  con- 
tain these  cancers,  and  pres**  <  e  the 
reproductive  capabilities  of  its  victims. 

I  propose  that  the  week  of  April  21. 
1985,  be  dedicated  as  a  time  to  further 
the  effort  to  locate  and  educate  the 
many  women  and  men  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  exposure  to  this 
potentially  dangerous  drug.  Senator 
RiEGLE  of  Michigan  is  introducing  a 
companion  resolution  in  the  Senate.  I 
invite  all  Members  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  most  important  effort.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NKW  JERSKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  once 
again  in  the  annual  observance  of 
Black  History  Month  which  begins 
this  week.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
celebrations  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District  this 
month  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  con- 
tributions that  blacks  have  made  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  America. 

This  is  a  time  of  celebration,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  rededicating  ourselves 
to  the  goals  of  racial  equality  and 
equal  justice  for  all.  I  think  it  is  also  a 
time  to  look  back  on  our  achieve- 
ments, and  look  ahead  to  the  struggles 
we  still  must  face.  Ms.  Irene  Hill 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  NAACP.  recently  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  hope  that  when 
my  grandchildren  are  in  school,  black 
history  will  be  so  much  a  part  of 
American  history  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  have  a  monthly  ob- 
servance." 

Black  History  Month  reminds  us  of 
how  far  we  have  come,  but  also  of  how 
far  we  must  go  before  we  truly  reach 
the  "sunlit  path  of  racial  justice." 
This  year  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
has  continued,  not  just  in  our  own 
country  but  around  the  world.  When 
we  consider  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
we  must  not  ignore  the  situation  that 
exists  in  South  Africa,  where  the  re- 
pugnant doctrine  of  apartheid  contin- 
ues to  deprive  basic  human  rights  to  a 
majority  of  people.  The  daily  protests 
outside  the  South  African  Embassy 
are  testimony  to  our  commitment  to 
bringing  freedom  and  equality  to  the 
people  of  that  country. 

We  are  only  1  year  away  from  when 
we  will  officially  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as 
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a  national  holiday.  After  working  so 
long  and  hard  to  pass  the  legislation 
designating  Dr.  King's  birthday  as  a 
holiday,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
goals  he  stood  for.  Let  us  look  to  the 
day  when  his  dream  is  finally  realized. 
During  this  time  of  reflection,  we 
should  remember  that  they  shot  down 
the  man.  but  they  could  not  shoot 
down  his  dream,  a  dream  that  was 
stronger  than  life  and  more  powerful 
than  death. 

This  year,  as  we  look  back  to  the 
achievements  we  have  made  In  the 
past  few  decades,  let  us  also  look  to 
the  struggles  that  lie  ahead.  We  recall 
with  pride  landmark  legislation  such 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  Pair  Housing  Act,  nu- 
trition and  education  programs,  and 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  to  name 
but  a  few.  But  we  still  must  work  to 
preserve  and  defend  these  programs 
from  continued  attack.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  hard-won  victories  and  contin- 
ue the  steady  march  toward  equal  op- 
portunity in  our  society  for  all. 

This  year,  we  look  forward  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act,  which  will  close  any  loopholes  in 
the  civil  rights  laws  and  guarantee 
that  their  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions are  applied  broadly,  as  they  were 
originally  Intended. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  having  of- 
ficially designated  February  as  Black 
History  Month,  has  planned  numerous 
events  such  as  lectures,  exhibits,  and 
musical  events.  On  Monday,  February 
11,  Newark's  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson 
will  officially  open  the  Third  Annual 
Black  History  Exhibit  in  the  city  hall 
rotunda  with  his  proclamation  of 
Black  History  Month.  The  exhibit  has 
as  its  theme  "Black  Labor  in  Strug- 
gle—The Backbone  of  America."  An 
exhibit  opened  this  week  at  the 
Newark  Museum  entitled  "Ritual  In 
African  Life,"  which  focuses  on  a  vari- 
ety of  masks,  sculptures,  and  other 
adornments  that  were  part  of  ritual 
and  ceremony  in  Africa. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  variety  of 
events  held  at  the  Newark  Museum, 
Including  a  lecture  by  tjromlnent 
author  Maya  Angelou  on  Sunday,  who 
wiU  discuss  highlights  of  her  life  and 
career.  Various  lectures,  seminars,  art 
exhibits,  and  musical  events  ere  sched- 
uled at  Rutgers  University  at  Newark, 
Essex  County  College,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Technology  as  well. 
A  number  of  well-known  musicians 
will  be  performing  in  the  Newark  area 
during  Black  History  Month,  high- 
lighted by  yesterday's  special  appear- 
ance by  pianist  and  singer  Nina 
Simone  at  Newark's  Symphony  Hall. 

East  Orange  High  School  will  be 
holding  a  lecture  by  television  news- 
man Oil  Noble  on  Saturday,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  events  are  planned  In 
the  city  by  Mayor  Thomas  Cooke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of  February 
holds  special  meaning  for  all  of  us  as 
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we  commemorate  Black  History 
Month.  I  salute  all  of  the  participants 
of  this  memorable  celebration.  And  all 
of  us  as  citizens  of  this  great  country 
should  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  doing 
so.« 
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THE  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTtJR- 
AL  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  cornerstone  of  a 
foundation  becomes  unstable,  it  will 
cause  the  entire  structure  to  come  top- 
pling down.  Agriculture,  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  economy,  is  in  such  bad 
shape  right  now  that  our  entire 
Nation  is  at  risk. 

The  agricultural  economy  is  not  en- 
joying the  economic  recovery  like 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  fact, 
fanners  are  faced  with  such  high  in- 
terest rates,  declining  land  values,  and 
low  returns  for  their  products  that 
they  are  reliving  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's. 

Before  I  risk  losing  the  interest  of 
my  urban  colleagues,  let  me  further 
state  that  his  farm  depression  could 
very  well  ripple  throughout  our  econo- 
my. FuUy  22  percent  of  our  Nation's 
work  force— 22.7  million  people— work 
in  agriculture-related  Industry.  Their 
future,  as  well  as  that  of  3  million 
American  farmers,  is  at  stake. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's debt  restructuring  program  and 
the  most  recently  announced  changes 
that  provide  for  a  write  down  of  prin- 
ciple and  for  interest  on  outstanding 
loans.  This  change  will  allow  banks  to 
participate  in  the  guarantee  program 
who  were  precluded  before  due  to  the 
capital  reserve  requirements  caused  by 
the  10-percent  write  down  of  principle. 
I  feel  the  President's  program  is  a 
positive  step  to  help  farmers  manage 
their  existing  debt  load.  But.  I  feel 
there  are  several  issues  not  auldressed 
by  the  President's  debt  restructuring 
program.  Today,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  bring  immediate  relief  to 
credit-strapped  farmers  who  are  in 
need  of  new  loans  for  this  spring's 
planting.  My  bill  has  a  three-fold  pur- 
pose. First,  it  will  encourage  lending 
Institutions  to  make  spring  operating 
loans  available  to  farmers  by  providing 
a  federally  guaranteed  loan  for  the 
1985  crop  year.  Second,  my  bill  will 
provide  special  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  low  Interest  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration operating  loans,  to  farmers 
who  have  experienced  weather-related 
disasters  in  at  least  3  out  of  the  past  5 
years.  And,  third,  my  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
more  field  personnel  to  help  relieve 
the  backlog  of  FmHA  applications. 


These  measures  are  needed  in  Mis- 
souri and  throughout  our  rural  heart- 
land so  that  farmers  can  work  their 
way  out  of  this  financial  crisis. 

The  depressed  agricultural  economy 
has  caused  tremendous  stress  on  agri- 
cultural banks  and  other  agricultural 
lenders.  As  a  result,  many  banks  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  new  agricul- 
ture loans  or  to  extend  previously 
made  loans.  Last  year,  79  commercial 
banks  were  liquidated  nationwide.  Of 
the  43  liquidated  in  the  first  half  of 
1984,  only  7  were  considered  agricul- 
tural banks.  But.  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  23  out  of  the  36  liquidated 
banks  were  agricultural-oriented  insti- 
tutions. In  this  climate,  banks  are  very 
reluctant  to  make  more  loans  to  farm- 
ers. An  informal  survey  of  some  farm- 
State  banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  shows  that  up  to 
15  percent  of  farmers  in  that  region 
won't  get  the  loans  they  need  to  plant 
their  crops  this  spring. 

My  bill  will  help  farmers  get  their 
operating  loans  in  time  for  spring 
planting  by  offering  a  75  percent  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantee  to  the  lender. 
Rather  than  going  through  the  time- 
consuming  and  backlogged  FmHA  pro- 
cedures, private  lenders  will  make 
their  own  lending  decisions.  Lenders 
will  determine  if  the  borrower  has  ade- 
quate repayment  ability  and  can  make 
a  positive  cash  flow.  I  believe  that  wise 
and  prudent  decisions  will  be  made  by 
lenders  when  approving  loans  because 
25  percent  of  a  loan's  value  will  not  be 
Government  guaranteed. 

Yes;  lenders  will  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  on  their  shoulders  to  ap- 
prove loans  without  the  blessing  of 
the    Farmers    Home    Administration. 
But,    FmHA    has    loan    applications 
backlogged   to   the   point   where    the 
lending  programs  have  ground  to  a 
halt.  In  Missouri  alone,  5,594  out  of 
the    6,241    applications    received    by 
FmHA  for  the  President's  Debt  Set- 
aside  Program  were  still  pending  as  of 
December  31.  1984.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  were  836  of  the  901  disaster  loan 
applications  pending  throughout  the 
State.  This  doesn't  even  take  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  farm  ownership 
loans,  operating  loans,  and  rural  hous- 
ing loans  pending  in  county  offices.  It 
is  critical  that  farmers  have  operating 
loans   approved    within    the   next   60 
days   and   with   a   backlog   like   this, 
there  is  no  way  FmHA  officials  can  get 
them    approved    in   time    for   spring- 
planting  decisions.  That  is  why  my  bill 
places  the  decisionmaking  responsibil- 
ity on  lenders. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  provides 
FmHA  operating  loans  at  a  reduced  in- 
terest rate  for  farmers  in  designated 
natural  disaster  areas  for  at  least  3  out 
of  the  past  5  years.  The  current  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  programs  only 
allow  farmers  to  receive  a  low-interest 
loan  for  losses  experienced  as  a  result 
of   a   natural    disaster.    According   to 
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USDA  officials,  it  takes  farmers  3 
years  to  recover  from  one  natural  dis- 
aster. For  two  consecutive  disasters,  it 
takes  a  farmer  7  years  to  financially 
recover,  and  for  3  years,  it  obviously 
takes  even  longer. 

Therefore,  farmers  in  areas  plagued 
with  consecutive  natural  disasters 
should  receive  special  assistance  for 
operating  loans  In  order  for  them  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  quicker.  The 
current  Interest  rate  for  an  FmHA  op- 
erating loan  is  10.25  percent.  My  bill 
would  allow  farmers  who  have  been 
plagued  by  disaster  to  receive  an 
FmHA  operating  loan  for  3  percent 
below  the  interest  rate  of  a  regular 
FmHA  operating  loan,  or  7.25  percent 
based  on  today's  Interest  rates.  Of 
course,  the  rate  of  FmHA  operating 
loans  fluctuates  according  to  the  cost 
of  acquiring  funds.  Even  though  the 
borrower  will  receive  a  reduced  inter- 
est rate  for  his  operating  loan,  he 
must  still  meet  other  FmHA  require- 
ments for  such  a  loan. 

The  third  section  of  my  bill  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  adequate  manpower  to  FmHA 
offices  to  help  with  backlogged  loan 
applications.  Every  year,  farmers 
borrow  money  to  plant  their  spring 
crops.  I  don't  understand  why  FmHA 
can't  gear  up  to  provide  adequate 
manpower  In  order  to  get  loans  proc- 
essed by  spring  planting  time.  Nation- 
al tax  preparation  firms  know  that 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  by  April  15,  and 
they  plan  ahead  to  accommodate  the 
Increased  workload.  FmHA  should, 
likewise,  be  able  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
pare for  the  annual  spring  operating 
loan  season. 

The  farm  credit  crisis  has  been  re- 
ceiving widespread  attention  In  the 
past  few  weeks.  While  the  Midwest 
has  felt  the  Immediate  Impact  of  this 
crisis,  the  ripple  effect  will  soon  filter 
to  our  urban  areas.  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  that  this  is  not  just  a 
rural  problem.  Nor  is  it  a  Democrat  or 
Republican  problem.  We  must  work 
together  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  help 
relieve  this  farm  credit  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  from  both  urban  and 
rural  areas,  to  join  with  me  In  support 
of  this  legislation.  Only  through  a 
united  effort  can  we  reinforce  Ameri- 
can agriculture— the  cornerstone  of 
our  economy.* 


PROPOSED  TAX  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KXirrucKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
Mr.    HUBBARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


have  received  an  excellent  letter  of 
January  22  from  my  friend  and  fellow 
Kentucklan,  Gene  M.  Pope,  of  Harp- 
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ring  &  Pope,  Chartered  Financial  Con- 
sultants, located  in  Louisville,  KY. 
Gene  Pope  and  I  graduated  together 
in  1955  (almost  30  years  ago)  from 
Eastern  High  School  in  Louisville's 
suburbs. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested In  Mr.  Pope's  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  tax  reform  legislative  propos- 
als that  might  be  considered  during 
the   99th   Congress.    I   hope   my   col- 
leagues will  note  his  concern  that  leg- 
islative review  must  be  made  "with  the 
objective    of    tax    simplification    and 
with   the   understanding   that  major 
changes  do  not  in  themselves  promote 
fairness  or  equity  among  taxpayers." 
Gene  Pope's  letter  Is  as  follows: 
Harpkinc  &  Pope. 
Chartered  PmAWCiAi.  CoHSULTAjrre, 

Louisville,  KY,  January  22,  1985. 
Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard, 
204  Cannon  House  Of/ice  Buildino, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressmak  Hubbard:  It  is  obvious 
that  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  one  of 
the  major  pieces  of  legislation  up  for  consid- 
eration will  be  tax  reform  I  understand 
there  are  as  many  as  38  tax  reform  propos- 
als being  promoted  by  various  members  at 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tax  reform 
is  desirable.  Too  often  In  the  last  10  or  so 
years  Congress  has  either  thrown  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water  or  used  a  hammer 
to  kill  a  gnat.  They  have  simply  added  to 
the  complexity  of  the  law  without  signifi- 
cant benefit  either  to  the  pubUc  interest  or 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  They  have  created 
an  administrative  and  record  keeping  night- 
mare that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  most 
diligent  taxpayer  to  properly  complete  his 
tax  return  or  adequately  keep  required 
records.  The  most  recent  IRS  reguUtions  on 
automobile  business  use  is  an  example. 

I  realize  it  is  difficult  with  the  number  of 
pieces  of  legislation  proposed  to  explore  in 
great  depth  the  impact  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posals. 1  simply  urge  you  to  review  these 
proposals  with  the  objective  of  tax  simplifi- 
cation   and    with    the    understanding    that 
major  changes  do  not  In  themselves  pro- 
mote fairness  or  equity  among  taxpayers 
but  simply  distort  or  destroy  financial  plans 
that  were  adopted  In  good  faith  by  taxpay- 
ers based  upon  the  tax  law  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption.  Many  of  the  proposals  would 
have  the  effect  to  destroy  private  Initiative 
toward  personal  financial  security  by  remov- 
ing tax  benefits  designed  to  promote  person- 
al thrift  and  family  security  through  the 
purchase  of  personal  life  Insurance.  Others 
would   destroy   tax    incentives   or   provide 
medical  and  retirement  benefits  for  their 
employees.   Without   that   incentive   many 
employees  would  be  left  to  depend  on  gov- 
ernment programs  as  they  could  not  ade- 
quately  provide   these   benefits   for   them- 
selves. I  recognize  and  desire  equitable  tax 
treatment  of  all  taxpayers,  but  I  also  sup- 
port the  concept  that  tax  incentives  that  en- 
courage the  general  welfare  are  more  effi- 
cient then  governmental  programs  that  pro- 
vide  for   the  bureaucracy   instead  of   the 
public.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  seek  a  bal- 
anced budget,  control  government  spending 
and  reduce  the  deficit  by  raising  revenue,  if 
necessary,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  long  es- 
Ubllshed    programs   designed    to    promote 
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personal  thrift  and  personal  responsibility 
for  one's  financial  security. 
Sincerely, 

Gn«  M.  Pope,  CLU,  CPCU,  ChPC.« 


MAY  7.  1985-HELSINKI  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, my  colleague  Tom  Lantos  and  I 
introduced  a  resolution  designating 
May  7.  1985,  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  As  cochairmen  of  the  con- 
gressional human  rights  caucus,  we 
are  pleased  that  over  70  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  us  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  respect  for  human 
rights. 

On  August  1,  1975.  representatives 
from  35  countries  joined  together  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  to  sign  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  This  agree- 
ment, referred  to  as  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, covers  every  aspect  of  East- West 
relations,  including  military  security, 
scientific  and  cultural  exchanges, 
trade  and  economic  cooperation,  and 
human  rights. 

The  year  1985  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  accords. 
The  signing  of  this  agreement  trig- 
gered the  hopes  of  many  people  living 
in  countries  who  believed  that  it  sig- 
naled a  new  era  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  improved  East-West  rela- 
tions. In  many  countries  Helsinki  mon- 
itoring groups  were  established  with 
the  purpose  of  publicizing  the  stand- 
ards of  the  accords  and  monitoring  the 
application  of  these  standards  by  their 
governments.  Unfortunately,  the  for- 
mation of  these  groups  were  not  en- 
couraged by  many  countries.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  groups  in  Eastern  Europe 
met  great  opposition  from  their  gov- 
ernments. The  leaders  of  these  groups, 
who  persisted  in  their  cause  despite 
the  efforts  by  their  governments  to 
jail  them  and  to  disrupt  the  meetings, 
are  truly  world  leaders  in  the  fight  for 
human  rights. 

Recently  I  became  involved  in  the 
plight  facing  one  member  of  the  Hel- 
sinki monitoring  group  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. Charter  77.  Rudolf  Battek  has 
long  served  as  a  spokesman  in  the 
human  rights  movement  in  his  coun- 
try, and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  has 
spent  several  years  in  prison.  He  is 
currently  serving  a  prison  sentence  for 
publishing  an  essay  on  political  plural- 
ism. I  met  with  Czech  embassy  offi- 
cials and  spoke  of  my  concern  that  Mr. 
Battek  has  been  imprisoned  solely  for 
expressing  his  political  beliefs.  The  of- 
ficials disagreed  with  me,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Battek  is  guilty  of  receiving 
money  from  unspecified  foreign  gov- 
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emments  for  his  writings,  apparently 
making  free  expression  a  crime  under 
their  law.  Mr.  Battek's  experiences  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  not  unique.  Prom 
the  Soviet  Union  frequently  come 
similar  stories.  Andrei  Sakharov  is 
probably  the  most  well-known  member 
of  the  Helsinki  monitoring  group  in 
the  Soviet  Union— and  we  in  the  West 
are  very  familiar  with  his  fate  of  Inter- 
nal exile  and  constant  persecution  in 
Gorky. 

By  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Helsinki  Accords  we 
hope  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Helsinki  monitoring  groups,  and  for- 
eign governments,  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  support  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  accords.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  encourage  people 
like  Rudolf  Battek  and  Andrei  Sak- 
harov to  continue  their  efforts  to  work 
for  the  fundamental  freedoms  agreed 
to  by  their  governments. 

May  7,  1985,  was  selected  as  Helsinki 
Hiunan  Rights  Day  to  coincide  with 
the  commencement  of  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts in  Ottowa  to  discuss  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  accords.  We 
believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
President  to  use  this  meeting  as  an  op- 
portunity to  reassert  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Our  res- 
olution calls  upon  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  stating  our  coun- 
try's support  for  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  accords  and  encour- 
aging all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  I  hope  that  through  our 
efforts  to  support  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords we  can  work  for  a  new  beginning 
of  international  peace  and  respect  for 
human  rights.* 


CHANGE  U.S.  PATENT  LAW 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  that,  if  enacted,  will  be  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  our  country  be- 
cause it  will  close  a  damaging  loophole 
in  U.S.  patent  law.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  House  on  suspension  last 
year  and  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Under  existing  conditions,  a  patent  is 
infringed  only  if  the  patented  product 
or  process  is  used,  made,  or  sold  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  a  product  patent  because  any 
item  produced  overseas  juid  sold  in  the 
United  States  effectively  infringes  on 
the  patent  holder's  rights. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  process 
patent  there  is  no  effective  way  by 
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which  a  patentee  can  prevent  a  firm 
from  duplicating  and  using  the  pro- 
tected process  overseas  and  then  sell- 
ing the  product  of  that  process  in  the 
United  States. 

Process  technology  is  important  in 
the  biotechnology  industry,  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  and  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry,  among  others.  Recent  ex- 
amples of  infringing  imports  involving 
process  technologies  including  fiber 
optics  and  amorphous  metals.  During 
the  last  Congress  we  received  many 
letters  of  support,  one  from  the  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  stat- 
ing that  they  believed  inadequate 
process  patents  protection  has  cost 
their  industry  alone  upward  of  50,000 
jobs. 

If  a  firm's  investment  is  undercut  in 
such  a  manner,  it  has  two  unreliable 
options  available  to  protect  its  patent- 
ed process  from  abuse  overseas: 

First,  it  can  seek  to  obtain  a  patent 
in  as  many  foreign  countries  as  possi- 
ble and  then  sue  for  infringement  of 
its  foreign  patents  in  foreign  courts 
when  the  process  is  used  to  make 
products  which  are  then  sold  in  the 
United  States.  This  option  is  very  In- 
adequate because  it  is  exp>ensive  and  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  effective  pro- 
tection in  all  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  process  might  be  used. 

The  other  option  open  to  the  patent- 
ee is  to  seek  relief  from  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  While  dam- 
ages are  not  available  to  a  patentee 
under  the  appropriate  section  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  patentee  can 
seek  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  a 
particular  firm.  Such  an  order  may  be 
issued  by  the  Commission  tf  it  finds 
that  the  firm  is  violating  or  believed  to 
be  violating  the  pertinent  section  of 
the  code.  The  patentee  can  also  seek 
an  exclusion  order  that  would  bar  the 
importation  of  products  made  by  this 
patented  process  if  the  Commission 
finds  violation,  again  of  the  appropri- 
ate code  section. 

However,  these  options  are  not  very 
helpful  in  providing  the  patent  holder 
with  adequate  and  fair  protection  be- 
cause to  obtain  a  cease  and  desist 
order  or  an  exclusion  order,  a  patentee 
must  show  not  only  the  importation  of 
a  product  made  by  his  patented  proc- 
ess, but  also  that  the  effect  or  tenden- 
cy of  such  importation  is  to  destroy  or 
substantially  injure  a  U.S.  industry. 
Moreover,  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  particular  firms  may  not  be  ef- 
fective where  importati5n  of  offending 
products  can  easily  find  alternative 
channels. 

And  enforcement  of  exclusion  orders 
by  customs  officials  is  complicated  by 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  which 
products  were  made  by  patented  proc- 
esses and  which  were  not.  Thus,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  process  patentee  to 
obtain  effective  protection  under  cur- 
rent law  where  his  patented  invention 
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is  practiced  overseas  and  the  resulting 
product  sold  in  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  will  stop  foreign  competi- 
tors from  taking  a  free  ride  on  U.S.  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
patent  owner. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  make  it  a 
patent  infringement  to  import  into  the 
United  States,  or  to  use  or  sell  in  the 
United  States,  products  produced  by  a 
patented  process.  Section  4  exempts 
from  liability  for  monetary  damages 
infringers  other  than  manufacturers 
who  lack  knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
infringement.  Section  5  places  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  the  prod- 
uct was  not  produced  by  the  patented 
process  on  the  alleged  infringer  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Section  6  makes 
the  bill  applicable  to  products  pro- 
duced or  imported  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  in- 
jured U.S.  company  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  protect 
their  local  markets  from  this  sort  of 
international  piracy.* 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET-EFFECTS  ON  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 


•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
F»resident's  proposed  budget  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  Nation's  health  and  social 
service  delivery  capability.  Proposed 
cuts  would  sabotage  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  medical  research  and  social 
service  and  undermine  our  future  abil- 
ity to  reduce  suffering  and  improve 
the  health  and  welfare  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

The  proposal  undercuts  the  basis  of 
our  health  care  system;  the  excellent 
basic  and  applied  research  that  have 
been  the  products  of  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  Mental  Health. 
It  calls  for  a  5.5-i>ercent  cut  in  the 
NIH  overall  budget  and  reduces  the 
number  of  grants  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  by  1,500  and 
the  number  of  research  centers  by  48. 
This  action  compromises  our  ability  to 
keep    talented    investigators    in    the 
health  research  field,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  core  personnel  on  major  re- 
search projects.   Further  assaults  on 
the  Nation's  ability  to  produce  clinical 
and   research   personnel   comes   from 
the  administration's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate $25  million  of  direct  Federal  sup- 
port of  health  care  professions.  Addi- 
tional   cuts    include    $22    million    for 
NIMH  clinical  training  programs.  The 
administration  rationalizes  these  cuts 
by  stating  that  the  supply  of  health 
care  professionals  is  adequate,  ignor- 
ing the  needs  for  minority  health  pro- 
viders and  professionals  to  work  in  un- 
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derserved  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

the  budget  proposal  decreases  serv- 
ice to  vulnerable  populations,  increas- 
ing their  health  risk.  The  administra- 
tion would  cut  $5  million  from  the  TB 
control  grants  and  $5  million  from  the 
highly  effective  diabetes  control  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  attempt  to  con- 
solidate migrant  health,  black  lung 
clinics,  community  health  centers,  and 
family  planning  programs  under  a  pri- 
mary care  grant  would  further  under- 
mine our  commitment  to  provide 
direct  services  to  underserved  groups 
in  community  based  settings,  as  would 
a  $3 .  million  cut  in  the  Indian  Health 
Program. 

The  administration  proposes  to  add 
to  the  already  overburdened  Social 
Service  block  grant  commitments  by 
cutting  out  the  $368  million  for  com- 
munity services  block  grants  and  $13 
million  for  the  Community  Service 
Program.  In  addition,  development  of 
child  welfare  service  models  could  be 
severely  curUiled  if  the  cut  of  $3.6 
million  in  child  welfare  research  and 
$7  million  in  child  abuse  discretionary 
funds  are  allowed  to  stand. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  promise  to  review  the 
President's  budget  proposal  closely 
and  insure  that  our  health  and  social 
service  research  and  service  delivery 
are  not  compromised.  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
deficit  but  must  draw  up  a  plan  with 
priorities  that  reflect  our  commitment 
to  health  and  human  decency.* 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OP  LOinSIAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  February  7,  1985 


*  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  fiscal  years.  The  bill  will  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  hearings  on  the  act 
that  we  have  scheduled  for  March. 

The  current  Endangered  Species  Act 
was  enacted  In  1973  to  address  the 
concern  of  scientists  and  naturalists 
that  the  rate  of  species  extinctions 
was  increasing  rapidly  and  a  number 
of  very  visible  species,  such  as  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  brown  pelican,  were 
threatened  with  extinction.  Although 
the  publicity  surrounding  endangered 
species  has  focused  on  the  more  glam- 
orous species  such  as  the  bald  eagle, 
scientists  are  perhaps  more  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  biological  diversity 
caused  by  the  increased  rate  of  extinc- 
tion of  both  plants  and  animals.  They 
point  to  the  loss  of  genetic  traits  that 
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could  provide  advances  In  medicine  or 
agriculture.  They  argue  that,  while  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  we  will  continue  to 
manipulate  and  develop  natural  re- 
sourses.  the  first  rule  of  Intelligent  tin- 
kering is  to  save  all  the  pieces. 

The  act.  which  has  been  amended 
several  times,  most  recently  in  1982, 
requires  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  to  study  wildlife 
and  plant  species  that  fall  within  their 
jurisdiction  to  determine  if  they  are  in 
danger  of  extinction.  Species  deter- 
mined to  be  in  such  danger  are  placed 
on  the  endangered  species  list.  Species 
likely  to  become  endangered  unless 
protective  actions  are  implemented  are 
listed  as  threatened.  In  1982  the  act 
was  amended  to  require  the  agencies 
to  respond  to  private  citizen  petitions 
to  list  species  In  a  timely  manner. 

Once  listed,  a  species  is  protected 
from  taking  and  eligible  for  other  pro- 
tective measures  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  provision,  and  certain- 
ly the  most  controversial,  is  section  7 
of  the  act.  which  requires  Federal 
agencies,  prior  to  undertaking  any 
Federal  activity,  to  consult  with  the 
Commerce  or  Interior  to  ensure  that 
their  actions  are  not  likely  to  jeopard- 
ize the  continued  exlstance  of  any  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species.  This  is 
the  section  that  was  involved  in  the 
famous  controversy  between  the  snail 
darter  and  the  Tellico  Dam.  Although 
section  7  has  been  amended  several 
times  to  improve  coordination  among 
agencies  and  provide  for  Cabinet  level 
review  of  irreconcilable  conflicts  be- 
tween endangered  species  and  Federal 
projects,  it  Is  still  one  of  the  strongest 
provisions  in  the  body  of  wildlife  con- 
servation law. 

Since  Its  enactment,  there  have  been 
both  successes  and  failures.  The  bald 
eagle  has  come  back,  the  whooping 
crane  has  made  progress  and  the 
brown  pelican  has  recently  been  re- 
moved from  the  endangered  list  on  the 
east  coast.  There  have  also  been  fail- 
ures. There  are  only  five  dusky  seaside 
sparrows  left,  all  In  capivity  and  all. 
unfortunately,  male.  The  California 
condor  has  continued  Its  decline.  The 
red  wolf  Is  probably  extinct  In  the 
wild,  although  they  are  breeding  In 
zoos. 

We  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  act 
when  we  hold  hearings  in  March. 
When  we  last  considered  the  act  In 
1982,  I  was  impressed  by  the  willing- 
ness of  both  environmental  and  devel- 
opment interests  to  compromise  and 
work  toward  making  the  act  more  ef- 
fective and  more  workable.  I  think  we 
all  agree  the  end  product  was  a  reason- 
able set  of  amendments  to  the  act 
that,  we  hope,  made  it  work  better  for 
all  concerned. 

I  hope  we  can  approach  this  reau- 
thorization with  the  same  commit- 
ment to  a  rational  process  where  we 
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concentrate  on  the  facts  and  resolve 
conflicts  with  patience  and  compro- 
mise. If  we  do  this.  I  am  certain  we  can 
achieve  the  consensus  on  this  issue 
that  we  have  in  the  past.* 


NICARAGUA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  19SS 

•  Mr  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propa- 
ganda mills  are  at  work  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  The  Nicaraguan  Embassy 
and  even  some  in  the  U.S.  media 
would  have  us  believe  peace  and  free- 
dom can  be  secured  in  Central  Amer- 
ica by  allowing  Marxist  forces  to  seize 
and  keep  power  through  violence,  not 
the  ballot  box. 

The  consequences  of  a  Marxist  guer- 
rilla victory  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  the  region  are  too  great. 
Indeed,  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  at  stake.  Despite  this 
frightening  reality,  it  seems  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  this  message 
across  to  the  people. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

While  critics  fret  at  55  U.S.  advisers 
in  EH  Salvador,  they  somehow  forget 
9.000  Cubans  in  neighboring  Nicara- 
gua. 

They  forget  that  Nicaragua  main- 
tains a  military  force  greater  than  the 
forces  of  all  of  its  neighbors  com- 
bined—more than  would  ever  be 
needed  solely  for  defense: 

That  one-fourth  of  the  Nicaraguan 
coast's  165.000  Indians  are  in  reloca- 
tion and  refugee  cam|3s:  that  one-half 
of  the  Miskito  and  Sumo  Indian  vil- 
lages have  been  destroyed: 

That  the  only  remaining  nongovern- 
ment Nicaraguan  newspaper,  La- 
Prensa,  is  censured  daily;  and 

That  opposition  parties  are  denied 
free  participation  in  elections. 

Is  this  really  what  we  should  sup- 
port in  Central  America? 

With  the  facts  on  the  table,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  American  people 
will  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Central  America.* 


JOSEPH  MEYERHOPP 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MAHYLAND 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  death 
of  Joseph  Meyerhoff.  This  man  truly 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  Baltimore 
and  on  the  world  community.  I  join 
with  my  friends  in  Maryland  and 
around  the  world  to  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

A  lawyer  and  a  real  estate  business- 
man. Mr.  Meyerhoff  built  more  than 
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houses.  He  helped  build  a  better  Balti- 
more. Among  his  other  projects,  he 
built  Baltimore's  Showpiece  Sympho- 
ny Hall  and  an  orchestra  worthy  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Meyerhoff  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  17  years. 
During  his  tenure  he  helped  mold  the 
orchestra  to  one  of  international 
repute.  He  often  joked  that  it  was  his 
wife  who  convinced  him  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  fledgling  orchestra. 
But  once  involved,  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
threw  himself  into  the  task  of  educat- 
ing himself  about  music,  orchestras, 
and  concert  halls,  and  transformed  the 
cultural  world  of  Baltimore  by  giving 
it  a  world  class  orchestra  and  the  sym- 
phony hall  which  bears  his  name.  This 
exemplifies  the  celebrated  Meyerhoff 
style:  The  mastery  of  a  situation  fol- 
lowed by  the  infusion  of  his  time, 
energy,  creativity,  and  the  money  nec- 
essary to  implement  improvements. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  came  to  America  as  a 
Russian  Jewish  immigrant.  His  father 
ran  a  meat  market.  The  story  of 
Joseph  Meyerhoff  is  more  than  that 
of  a  Horatio  Alger.  This  man  never 
foregot  his  past,  his  roots.  He  shared 
his  fortune  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city  he  loved  and  the  people  he  cared 
about. 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  served  on  the 
boards  of  Baltimore's  Provident  Hospi- 
tal, which  serves  the  black  community, 
and  Sinai  Hospital.  He  built  houses, 
apartment  buildings,  and  shopping 
centers,  creating  jobs  and  economic 
opportunities.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Home 
Builders  Association.  He  generously 
contributed  scholarship  support  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  Meyer- 
hoff legacy  extends  all  over  Maryland. 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  loved  Israel  and 
helped  the  country  move  from  a 
dream  Into  a  political  reality.  He 
helped  establish  the  United  SUtes- 
Israel  bond  movement  which  raised 
billions  of  dollars  for  industrial  devel- 
opment In  Israel.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  conunlttee  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  helping  settle  Jewish 
refugees  In  Israel.  His  support  of 
Israel  also  reached  to  schools,  muse- 
ums, libraries,  and  cultural  centers. 

The  list  of  his  Involvements  and  his 
accomplishments  Is  endless.  As  the 
Representative  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland,  I  person- 
ally knew  Mr.  Meyerhoff  and  his 
family.  Joseph  Meyerhoff  always  gave 
more  than  his  name  and  his  money:  he 
responded  to  needs  with  energy,  lead- 
ership, and  generosity.  He  truly  be- 
lieved in  the  future  of  Baltimore  and 
the  hope  of  Israel,  and  worked  to  real- 
ize those  visions. 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  was  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  grandfather,  a  friend,  a  phi- 
lanthropist, an  active  and  caring  citi- 
zen. Mr.  Meyerhoff  once  said,  "once 
you've  taken  care  of  your  children  and 
your    grandchildren,    what    are    you 
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going  to  do  with  your  money?  Why 
not  do  what  you  can  to  help  make  life 
a  little  richer  for  others?"  We  have  all 
benefited  from  the  life  and  spirit  of 
Joseph  Meyerhoff.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 


FUSION  ENERGY  RESEARCH 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  cAuroRNiA 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
Is  a  joint  resolution  urging  formation 
of  a  national  policy  and  renewal  of  na- 
tional attention  on  the  future  of 
fusion  energy  research,  technology 
and  development  and  the  possibilities 
of  increased  international  cooperation 
in  such  efforts. 

HJ.  Rxs.  - 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  should  contin- 
ue to  sustain  the  momentum  of  physics  and 
scientific  research  efforts  which  could  lead 
to  the  necessary  technological  base  for  a 
commercial  fusion  energy  option:  and 

Whereas,  budget  projections  for  the  next 
round  of  fusion  test  experiments  and  facili- 
ties are  substantially  larger  than  In  the 
past,  and  budget  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  and  several  other  nations  during  the 
1980s  may  Impede  Individual  domestic 
fusion  efforts,  thereby  threatening  fusion 
technology's  progress:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  success- 
fully Joined  with  other  nations  In  the  past 
to  coordinate  research  and  development 
techniques:  and 

Whereas.  International  communication, 
information  exchanges  and  collaboration 
have  been  effective  In  refining  and  improv- 
ing various  fusion  options,  such  as  tandem 
mirrors  and  tokomaks.  and  In  reducing  the 
amount  of  duplication  and  total  costs  of 
such  projects:  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  fusion  research  in 
the  United  States.  Japan,  the  European 
Community  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  such 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Coop- 
eration In  Magnetic  Fusion  believe  that  a 
"window  of  time"  now  exists  for  the  initi- 
ation of  large  scale  collaboration: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  United  States  government  should  con- 
tinue Its  historical  commitment  to  the  pur- 
suit of  fusion  energy  research  and  technolo- 
gy by  establishing  a  clear  set  of  policies,  ob- 
jectives and  budgets  for  future  U.S.  fusion 
activities  and  should  take  the  lead  in  con- 
sulting with  prospective  partners  to  initiate 
an  International  Joint  plaiuiing  effort  aimed 
at  large  scale  collaboration.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986  BUDGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  disappointed,  but  I  must  say 
not    surprised,    with    the    President's 
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fiscal  year  1986  budget  that  was  un- 
veiled earlier  this  week.  As  expected. 
President  Reagan  failed  to  moderate 
his  stance  on  military  spending  and  to 
consider  slowing  the  rate  of  Pentagon 
spending.  The  administration's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  repeats  the  pattern 
of  the  budgets  of  the  first  Reagan 
term  of  misplaced  spending  priorities 
that  dump  funds  on  the  Pentagon 
while  failing  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  important  domestic  programs. 

In  addition,  the  President  continues 
to  reiterate  his  support  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  he  did  last  night  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address;  yet  on  Monday 
he  submitted  a  budget  that  contains  a 
deficit  of  $180  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Although  this  Is  a  reduction  in 
the  projected  deficit,  such  a  budget 
plan  can  hardly  be  considered  a  solu- 
tion to  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  our  Nation— reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Realistic  deficit  reduction 
cannot,  occur  until  all  programs— mili- 
tary and  domestic— are  put  on  the 
table.     ^ 

Simply  stated,  the  Presidents 
budget  proposes  to  cut  $32  billion 
from  domestic  programs  and  transfer 
an  almost  identical  amount  to  military 
spending.  A  full  $4  out  of  every  $5  of 
the  projected  spending  cuts  would 
come  from  domestic  programs.  Over  30 
percent  of  the  administration's  budget 
is  allocated  to  military  spending  and 
foreign  military  assistance.  15  percent 
to  interest  on  the  national  debt  and  25 
percent  to  Social  Security  and  other 
retirement  programs.  The  remaining 
30  percent  of  the  Reagan  budget  Is  al- 
located to  all  other  domestic  pro- 
grams—from Medicare  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  agriculture  and  com- 
munity development.  While  the  mili- 
tary budget  skyrockets  at  a  proposed 
Increase  of  13  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  domestic  programs  are  tar- 
geted for  cutbacks  and  elimination. 

For  example,  the  administration  has 
proposed  reductions  of  21  percent  in 
major  employment  training  programs. 
Even  though  the  President  proclaimed 
his  support  for  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  [JTPA]  during  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  he  proposed  re- 
ductions of  55  percent  In  the  title  III 
of  JTPA.  which  provides  crucial  assist- 
ance for  dislocated  workers.  The  ad- 
ministration is  also  seeking  cuts  in  an- 
other program  that  benefits  this 
groups  of  workers— Trade  Adjustment 

Another  area  that  the  I»resldent  has 
proposed  to  cut  severely  Is  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  After  commu- 
nities and  citizens  of  my  district  have 
tigntened  their  belts  to  help  get  the 
State  of  Michigan  back  on  its  feet,  the 
administration  has  proposed  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  them.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  programs  which 
help  spur  economic  development  in 
areas  that  need  assistance,  such  as  the 
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Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, urban  development  action  grants 
and  commimlty  development  block 
grants,  are  targetted  either  for  elimi- 
nation or  deep  cuts. 

The  I>resident  Is  also  seeking  drastic 
reductions  in  the  pay  and  benefits  of 
Federal  employees.  The  President's 
budget  assumes  a  5-percent  pay  reduc- 
tion, effective  January  1986.  for  Feder- 
al civilian  employees.  Under  existing 
law— the  constitutionality  of  which  is 
under  litigation— the  President  may 
effect  this  reduction  by  Executive 
order.  In  that  case,  the  reduction 
would  also  apply  to  Members.  The 
Constitution  prohibits  reducing  the 
salary  of  a  sitting  President  or  sitting 
judges.  The  budget  assimies  that 
future  pay  increases  will  be  held  to  3 
percent  each  in  January  of  1987  and 
1988. 

The  President  proposes  a  3-percent 
increase,  effective  July  1985.  for  the 
uniformed  services— Federal  civilian 
employees  In  the  Defense  Esteblish- 
ment  would  also  suffer  the  5-percent 
reduction. 

The  savings  from  the  civilian  pay  re- 
duction and  subsequent  caps— includ- 
ing Ijenefits  linked  to  pay  such  as  life 
insurance— are  estimated  to  be  $1.3  bil- 
lion. $2.5  billion,  and  $3.7  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1986-88  respectively. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RmREMENT  COLA 

The  President  proposes  a  1-year 
COLA  freeze  for  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees.  Under  this  proposal 
the  January  1986  COLA— estimated  to 
be  approximately  4.3  percent— would 
be  eliminated.  No  change  is  proposed 
in  the  COLA  for  Social  Security,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  and  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

After  the  1-year  freeze,  civil  service 
retirement  adjustments  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  lower  of  the  change  in  the 
CPI  or  the  Federal  General  Sched- 
ule—white-collar—pay Increase,  and 
adjustments  for  benefits  In  excess  of 
$10,000  would  be  limited  to  55  percent 
of  the  annual  change.  The  $10,000 
would  be  adjusted  annually  by  the 
amount  of  the  COLA  adjustment. 
These  changes  are  estimated  to  save 
$700  million,  $1,250  million,  and  $1,660 
million  In  fiscal  years  1986-88  respec- 
tively. 

crviL  sKxvicx  RETiREicnrr  benefits 

REDUCTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  COLA  changes 
discussed  above,  the  budget  proposes 
the  following  reductions  In  civil  service 
retirement  benefits: 

Reduction  In  annuity  of  5  percent 
per  year  for  each  year  an  Individual  is 
under  65  at  the  time  of  retirement— to 
be  phased  In  over  10  years. 

Change  the  base  on  which  benefits 
are  computed  from  the  highest  3  years 
of  salary  to  the  highest  5— employees 
ellglbfe  for  retirement  or  within  3 
years  of  retirement  would  not  be  af- 
fected. 
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Phase  out  retirement  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave. 

Conform  civil  service  survivor,  adult 
student,  and  minimum  l)eneflts  to 
those  provided  by  Social  Security. 

Discontinue  retirement,  life  Insur- 
ance, and  health  insurance  coverages 
for  employees  first  hired  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

These  changes  are  estimated  to  save 
$31  million,  $140  million,  and  $320  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1986-88. 
crviL  snvicE  RETOEitEirr  riRAMCiHc  changes 

The  President  proposes  to  Increase 
employer  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  f imd  for  certain  off- 
budget  agencies;  namely,  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  D.C.  government. 
These  agencies  now  contribute  7  per- 
cent of  salary  to  the  fund.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  increase  these  contri- 
butions by  2  percent  each  year  until  a 
29-percent  contribution  level  is 
reached— the  level  the  President 
claims  is  necessary  to  cover  the  full 
cost  of  the  retirement  program  for 
these  agencies.  Requiring  the  Postal 
Service  to  contribute  an  additional  2 
percent  is  estimated  to  cost  the  Serv- 
ice $213  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  cost  to  the  D.C.  government  is  es- 
timated to  be  less  than  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SUFPLEKKirTAL  RETTREXENT  FLAN 

The  budget  Indicates  "the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  submit  legislation  for 
a  new  system  containing  a  defined 
contribution  plan  and  costing— Includ- 
ing the  employer  share  of  Social  Secu- 
rity—approximately 20  percent  of  pay- 
roll on  an  actuarial  normal  cost  basis." 
This  plan  is  Intended  for  those  Feder- 
al employees  covered  by  Social  Securi- 
ty.   

federal  EICFLOTEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
PROGRAM  [PERBP] 

The  budget  again  proposes  enact- 
ment of  a  so-called  voucher  system  for 
the  FEHBP.  Under  this  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment's premium  contribution— now 
roughly  60  percent  of  the  full  premi- 
um—would be  Increased  each  year  by 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  GNP 
deflator— one  measure  of  Inflation. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Government's 
contribution  Is  fixed  each  year  not  to 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  fuU  average 
premium  of  the  six  most  popular 
plans. 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  the  increased  retire- 
ment contributions  discussed  above, 
the  President  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  "revenue  forgone"  subsidy  of  pre- 
ferred postal  rates— for  example,  non- 
profit rates.  The  Postal  Service  esti- 
mates that  full  fimdlng  for  fiscal  year 
1986  rate  subsidies  would  amount  to 
$981  million.  The  budget  indicates, 
however,  that  'legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed to  enable  the  Postal  Service, 
itself,  to  continue  the  subsidy  for  most 
existing  subsidized  mailers."  This  "leg- 
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islation"  probably  will  Include  provi- 
sions eliminating  some  subsidized 
rates— for  example,  the  in-county 
newspaper  and  magazine  rate— and  re- 
quiring the  Postal  Service— that  is,  the 
general  ratepayers— to  absorb  the 
costs  of  suissidizing  the  remainder  of 
the  preferred  rates— predominantly, 
the  nonprofit  rates. 
Budget  Impact  oh  ELEXsirrAitY.  Secoitoaxy. 

Vocational  Education  ahd  Other  Human 

Services  Programs 

Despite  the  uproar  Nationwide  in  the  past 
two  years  over  the  report  called  "A  Nation 
at  Risk"  depicting  our  education  system  as 
one  that  lacks  excellence  and  produces  me- 
diocrity, the  President  continues  to  ask  for 
increasingly  drastic  cuts  in  education  and 
other  children's  services  in  every  budget  he 
sends  to  the  Congress. 

The  President,  this  year,  proposes  a 
"freeze"  on  elementary,  secondary  and  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  drastic  re- 
ductions and  elimination  of  other,  smaller 
programs  within  the  education  function  of 
the  budget.  He  would  freeze  the  major  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
at  the  FY  1985  levels,  and  does  not  even  in- 
clude an  inflation  factor  for  delivering  these 
services  In  the  out-years  when  the  costs  are 
expected  to  rise  by  5  percent— the  amount 
expected  to  be  lost  in  real  dollars  when 
school  districts  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  budget  "freeze"  policy.  Most  education 
programs  are  forward  funded,  and  the  real 
impact  will  not  be  felt  by  states  and  local 
educational  agencies  until  school  year  1986- 
87,  when  FY  86  funds  will  begin  to  be  spent. 

The  President  recommends  a  22  percent 
cut  in  Impact  Aid  programs,  which  he  would 
achieve  by  eliminating  payments  for  "B" 
children  (those  whose  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property),  and  by  eliminat- 
ing school  construction  funds  except  in 
cases  of  schools  destroyed  by  major  disas- 
ters. 

Besides  proposing  a  freeze  on  Chapters  I 
and  II  of  ECIA,  the  President  again  pro- 
poses to  give  parents  the  option  of  using 
State  Chapter  I  funds  in  the  form  of  vouch- 
ers issued  to  them,  allowing  parents  to 
"shop  around"  for  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren, public  or  private,  using  the  vouchers 
to  pay  for  the  chosen  education  mode.  The 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  pass  the  legislation 
necessary  for  the  Presidents  voucher-option 
program  in  lieu  of  the  proven  successful  de- 
livery of  educational  equity  under  Chapter  I 
to  poor  students  who  need  remedial  and 
other  compensatory  education  services  In  el- 
ementary schools.  I  would  certainly  oppose 
all  efforts  to  turn  Chapter  I  into  a  voucher 
system,  as  vigorously  as  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  tuition  tax  credits. 

Although  the  President  declares  that  he  is 
not  reducing  education  funding  by  freezing 
major  programs  at  the  FY  85  level,  a  close 
look  at  smaller  programs  which  he  reduces 
or  seeks  to  eliminate,  reveals  that  he  has 
managed  to  propose  a  .3  billion  dollar  reduc- 
tion in  elementary,  secondary,  vocational 
and  related  programs.  Some  of  the  program 
cuts  and  reductions  he  proposes  are: 

To  eliminate  $30  million  to  fund  emergen- 
cy immigration  education  programs.  The 
President  has  already  sent  a  request  to  Con- 
gress to  rescind  $30  million  for  this  program 
appropriated  for  use  in  FY  85. 

Other  Bilingual  Education  programs  are 
"frozen"  at  the  FY  85  level,  but  the  Presi- 
dent would  also  permit  state  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  use  bilingual  funds  for 
"English  as  a  Second  Language"  (ESL)  pro- 
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gram,  rather  than  the  transitional  bilingual 
programs  that  permit  students  to  be  taught 
in  their  native  languages  while  learning 
English.  This  proposal  is  contrary  to  the 
Just-reauthorized  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  continues  the  transitional  approach 
to  teaching  limited-English  proficient  stu- 
dents in  our  schools. 

Reduce  by  $42  million  state  grants  for  mi- 
grant education  programs.  The  President 
proposes  that  children  who  have  been  in  mi- 
grant education  programs  for  up  to  three 
years  can  no  longer  be  termed  "migratory" 
and  therefore  should  be  dropped  from  mi- 
grant education  activities.  He  recommends 
that  such  students  then  be  picked  up  by  the 
States  using  other  sources,  such  as  Chapter 
I  funds,  for  their  continued  compensatory 
education  needs.  Again,  this  change  in  mi- 
grant education  programs  would  require  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  that  effect, 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  will  do  so. 
The  President  has  also  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate $75  million  for  Excellence  in  Education 
under  Chapter  II;  $6  million  would  be  ellmi 
nated  for  WEEA  (Womens'  Educational 
E^iuity),  a  one-third  reduction  in  funds  in 
FY  86  for  desegregation  activities,  with  a 
total  phase  out  by  FY  1988;  the  elimination 
of  $33  million  for  consumer/homemaklng 
under  Vocational  Education,  folding  that 
amount  into  the  State  Basic  Grant  for  Voc 
Ed:  and  a  recommendation  that  a  portion  of 
the  $32  million  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  under  Chapter  II  l>e  used  to  pay  for 
the  Congressionally-mandated  assessment 
of  Chapter  I  program  effectiveness. 

Child  Nutrition  and  National  School 
Lunch  Programs  would  be  placed  at  risk  by 
the  President's  request  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  subsidy  for  lunches  served  to 
"paying  "  students.  Yet  these  subsidies  are 
used  by  the  schools  for  labor  and  equipment 
needs  that  permit  them  to  offer  the  more 
important  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  to 
severely  needy  children.  Loss  of  the  subsidy 
for  paid  lunches  would  not  result  merely  in 
a  loss  of  students  participating,  but  entire 
schools  may  be  forced  out  of  participating 
in  the  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Pro- 
grams, placing  our  children  at  risk  due  to 
malnutrition. 

In  the  area  of  social  and  human  services 
for  children,  the  elderly  and  other  special 
groups,  the  President  would  eliminate  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  and  would  slightly  reduce 
and  then  freeze  older  Americans  programs 
such  as  Title  V,  the  Community  Services 
Employment  for  Older  Persons,  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteers  Services  Programs  which  In- 
clude RSVP,  Foster  Grand  Parents,  and 
Senior  Companions,  and  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion In  Community  Development  Block 
Grants. 

Budget  Impact  on  Fedixal  Studknt 
Financial  Assistance 
February  3  on  "Pace  the  Nation, "  House 
Budget  Chairman,  William  Gray,  was  asked 
what  in  the  Reagan  budget  was  most  offen- 
sive. His  answer  was  the  reductions  request- 
ed for  Federal  higher  education  assistance, 
especially,  student  aid.  The  Presidents 
budget  proposes  a  33%  or  $2.51  billion  re- 
duction In  the  area  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  proposed  cuts  in  student  financial  assist- 
ance. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  Pell  grant  program,  the  President 
is  proposing  a  $445  million  reduction.  Addi- 
tionally, students  from  families  with  adjust- 
ed gross  incomes  above  $25,000  would  t>e  in- 
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eligible  for  all  Federal  grants  and  loans, 
except  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  regard- 
less of  family  situation.  Currently,  5%  of  all 
Pell  Grant  recipients  come  from  families 
with  income  above  $25,000.  All  students 
would  t>e  required  to  provide  at  least  $800 
toward  their  education  and  any  student 
under  the  age  of  22  who  is  not  a  ward  of  the 
court,  or  orphan,  or  able  to  prove  economic 
self-sufficiency  would  be  automatically  con- 
sidered to  be  dependent.  The  impact  of 
these  proposals,  if  enacted,  would  be  to 
eliminate  over  625.000  studenU  from  partici- 
pation in  the  program. 

The  Administration  is  also  proposing  lan- 
guage amending  the  FY  1985  (education) 
appropriations  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
grant  from  $2100  to  $2000  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  grant  to  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  attendance  because  of 
a  projected  $450  million  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  this  year  for  which  it  does 
not  intend  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. The  impact  of  the  language  is  par- 
ticularly adverse  to  the  lowest  Income  stu- 
dents. Under  current  law  if  there  is  a  short- 
fall in  funding  those  studente  receiving 
maximum  awards  (those  who  show  the  most 
need)  do  not  have  their  grants  affected. 
Only  those  receiving  smaller  awards  have 
them  reduced.  The  Congress  citated  this 
linear  reduction  formula  in  order  to  protect 
the  most  needy  students.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage would  reduce  by  $100  the  awards  of 
approximately  150,000  students  and  reduce 
by  17%  the  awards  of  another  650,000  stu- 
dents. Again,  these  are  the  studente  who 
show  the  most  need.  Studente  with  less 
than  maximum  need  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposal. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
proposals  contain  the  following  elemente: 

A  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  of 
$426  million; 

Studente  from  families  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  over  $32,500  would  be  eligible 
for  awards; 

Borrowers  would  pay  interest  rates  of  91- 
day  Treasury  bills  instead  of  the  current 
fixed  8%  rate; 

A  special  allowance  of  1.5%  for  studente  in 
school  and  3.0%  when  studente  begin  repay- 
ment; 

No  further  advances  or  administrative  al- 
lowances would  be  provided  for  guarantee 
agencies; 

Default  reinsurance  to  guarantee  agencies 
would  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  90%  and 
a  minimum  of  50%  (Current  law  allows 
100%  reinsurance); 

Loans  would  have  to  be  disbursed  on  a 
multiple  disbursement  basis; 

These  proposals  would  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 30%  (800.000  to  900.000)  currently  el- 
igible studente  because  of  the  maximum 
income  cap;  greatly  increase  loan  indebted- 
ness of  studente  t>ecause  of  the  increased  In- 
terest rate  responsibility;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, force  most  if  not  all  banks  and  guar- 
antee agencies  out  of  the  program.  In  es- 
sence, these  proposals  would  mark  the 
demise  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program. 

The  Administration  further  proposes  to 
eliminate  the  SUte  Student  Incentive 
Grant  (SSIG)  program  and  any  further 
Federal  contribution  for  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  (NDSL)  program.  As  a  result 
448,000  fewer  awards  will  be  available. 
There  is  a  further  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
GranU  (SEOGs)  but  to  Increase  College 
Work  Study  (CWS)  funds  to  $850  mUlion 
with  50%  available  at  the  Institutional  level 
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for  grante.  A  net  result  would  be  378,000 
fewer  awards  and  $250  million  less  for  the 
programs. 

Finally,  the  Administration  proposes  to 
limit  total  Federal  student  aid  to  $4,000  per 
student.  As  a  result  approximately  450.000 
studente  would  have  their  awards  decreased 
and  the  concept  of  "choice  of  institutions'" 
would  be  effectively  destroyed. 

Budget  Impact  on  Michigan  Students 
The  reductions  in  Federal  student  finan- 
cial   assistance    would    have    a   substantial 
impact    on    studente    attending    Michigan 
postsecondary  education  institutions. 

For  FY  1985.  it  is  estimated  that  Michigan 
studente  will  receive  $140.4  million  in  Pell 
grant  awards.  Under  the  proposed  budget 
that  amount  is  reduced  to  $120.74  million. 
Similarly,  for  the  current  academic  year  stu- 
dente attending  Michigan  schools  will  re- 
ceive $14,949  million  in  SEOG  awards; 
$19,057  million  in  CWS  jobs;  $6,416  million 
in  NDSL  loans;  and  $3,139  million  in  SSIG 
funds.  Under  the  Reagan  budget  proposaU 
those  studente  would  receive  only  $27,292 
million  under  the  programs,  for  a  reduction 
of  50%.  Additionally,  the  President's  budget 
proposals  would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
the  GSL  program  which  provided  over  $200 
million  in  funds  for  Michigan  studente  in 
the  past  year. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  the 
budget  proposal. 
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most  talented  individuals,  and  through  their 
works  we  are  provided  a  clearer  vision  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  Nation.  No  less  impor- 
tant, the  arte  and  humanities  stimulate  and 
strengthen  economic  growth  in  our  commu- 
nities. I  oppose  a  budget  which  overlooks 
the  importance  of  such  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  society.* 
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SAVE  THE  POLGER  THEATRE 
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Budget  Impact  on  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  HimANixiES 

The  President  has  recommended  that 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arte  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  be  reduced  by  approximate- 
ly 11  percent  each  and  that  funding  for  the 
Institute  for  Museum  Services  be  virtually 
eliminated. 

The  endowmente  were  established  in  1965, 
and  between  1965  and  1980  our  Nation 
began  to  experience  a  virtual  explosion  of 
the  arte  and  humanities.  Within  the  short 
span  of  15  years,  professional  symphony  or- 
chestras increased  six-fold:  professional  the- 
ater groups  grew  tenfold;  and  the  number  of 
dance  companies  expanded  from  30  to  400. 
For  the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  came 
closer  to  insuring  that  access  to  our  Nation's 
vast  cultural  resources  would  not  be  deter- 
mined by  economic  or  geographic  circum- 

Since  he  first  assumed  office  in  1981,  the 
President  has  recommended  drastic  reduc- 
tions for  funding  these  Federal  programs  in 
each  of  his  annual  budgete.  Although  each 
year  the  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  cute  to  the  extent  proposed  over 
this  four  year  period,  the  Endowmente  have 
lost  ground,  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  cultural  institutions  they  support  which 
mirror  our  lives  and  preserve  our  heritage. 

We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  Federal  sup- 
port for  these  programs.  We  have  been  en- 
riched through  the  creative  energies  of  our 


•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  will  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  desperate  financial 
plight  of  the  Polger  Theatre  and  our 
need  to  save  this  Important  cultural 
facility.  In  addition.  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  that  will  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
make  a  grant  of  $500,000  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Folger  Theatre,  to  insure  Its 
continued  operation  until  a  long-term 
financial  solution  to  the  problem  can 
be  worked  out. 

On  January  14.  1985.  the  director  of 
the  Polger  Library.  Werner  Gunder- 
sheimer.  announced  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  College  had  made 
a  decision  to  cease  operations  at  the 
Polger  Theatre  as  of  June  30.  1985. 

Por  the  past  15  years  this  theatre 
has  brought  to  life  a  treasury  of  Ren- 
aissance and  Elizabethan  manuscripts 
that  are  housed  at  the  Polger  Library. 
The  Polger  Theatre  is  a  "Lort-D 
Equity  House."  It  has,  for  the  past  3 
years,  employed  a  resident  company  of 
75  employees,  including  actors,  artists, 
directors,  costume  and  set  designers 
and  builders— skilled  and  technical 
people  living  in  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia  who  are  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
living  theater  in  the  form  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  classics. 

Under  the  direction  of  O.B.  Har- 
dison.  Jr.,  a  dormant  replica  of  the  Old 
Globe  Theatre  was  activated  as  part  of 
theater.  The  theater  has  253  seats  and 
presenU  works  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  classics  year  round.  The  theater 
faces  dwindling  subsidies  and  because 
of  its  size  and  noncommercial  reper- 
toire, it  fails  to  generate  enough  funds 
to  be  self-sufficient. 

The  closing  of  the  Polger  Theatre 
would  also  affect  the  operations  of  the 
Polger  Conservatory,  where  members 
of  the  Polger  Theatre  Co.  teach 
weekly  acting  clases  for  adults  and 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Polger 
Theatre  functions  primarily  as  a  facili- 
ty for  staging  the  classics,  it  has  also 
staged  the  American  premiers  of  such 
important  contemporary  American 
dramas  as  'The  Farm"  and  "Whose 
Life  Is  It  Anyway." 

We  must  keep  the  Polger  Theatre 
open  because  it  is  an  important  cultur- 
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al  and  educational  institution  and  it 
provides  a  valuable  service— to  inspire 
and  uplift  the  human  spirit  for  people 
of  all  economic  strata. 

We  must  help  this  noncommercial 
theater  survive  because  it  serves  all 
people.  It  seems  to  be  the  present  ad- 
ministration's policy  that  the  arts  are 
only  for  a  limited  few  who  can  com- 
prehend and  enjoy  them;  and  that  the 
marketplace  is  the  best  adjudicator  of 
values  in  our  society.  What  in  essence 
meets  the  popular  fancy  will  prevail, 
what  falls  short  of  such  a  criterion  de- 
serves obscurity  and  certainly  no  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  politicians  we  are 
perceived  by  many  in  the  arts  commu- 
nity as  caring  very  little  about  the  arts 
and  this  view  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  or  the  Hu- 
manities. If  history  has  shown  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  a  civilization  flourishes 
when  the  arts  flourish  in  that  civiliza- 
tion. Esthetic  values  and  culture  are 
not  luxuries  they  are  necessities.  We 
as  politicians  share  a  moral  obligation 
to  create  conditions  under  which  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Polger  Theatre  can 
flourish  under  a  maximimi  of  dignity 
and  freedom.* 


THE  REALISTIC  BflDDLE 

GROUND    ON    THE    STRATEGIC 
DEPENSE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 
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•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  about  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  and  its 
arms   control   aspects   and,   although 
the  debate  has  generally  been  quite 
polarized,    there    recently    has    been 
some  very  constructive  discussion  on 
this  topic.  The  January   17  issue  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  contained  a 
spectnmi  of  reactions  to  comprehen- 
sive editorial-page  coverage  on  arms 
control  and  the  SDI  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  January  2  issue  of  the 
Journal.  One  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions among  these  reactions  was  a 
letter  written   by   my   colleague,   the 
Honorable      Marilyn      Lloyd.      Mrs. 
Lloyd  views  arms  control  matters  and 
the  SDI  Program  from  the  broad  tech- 
nology persF>ective  of  membership  on 
both  the  Science  and  Technology  and 
Armed    Services    Committees    of    the 
House.    She    chairs   the    Eiiergy    Re- 
search and  Production  SulKonunittee 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, which  authorizes  funding  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Space  Nu- 
clear Power  Program,  while  the  full 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
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authorizes  funding  for  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's [NASA's]  space  power  activi- 
ties. Thus,  Mrs.  Lloyd  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  SDI  because  of  the  strong 
program  linlcage  driven  by  the  space 
power  requirements  of  the  various  de- 
fensive technologies. 

I  strongly  recommend  Mrs.  Lloyd's 
letter  to  my  colleagues.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  attractive  arms  control  as- 
pects of  SDI.  a  critique  of  certain  sci- 
entific criticisms  of  the  program  and  a 
rationale  for  emphasizing  the  deter- 
rent features  of  a  partially  deployed 
missile  defense  system. 

MiDDLK  OROITIfl) 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  editori- 
al-page coverage  Jan.  2  regarding  arms-con- 
trol talks  and  certain  aspects  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  The  historical 
evidence  is  that  the  Implementation  of 
SALT  in  the  framework  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD)  resulted  in  a  massive 
Soviet  buildup  in  strategic  weaponry.  Also. 
holding  to  SALT-II  agreements  (although 
unsigned)  requires  a  U.S.  missile  exchange 
which  actuaUy  lessens  the  deterrent  quality 
of  our  strategic  forces. 

The  letter  reply  to  your  thoughtful  edito- 
rial "  'Star  Wars'  Seen  as  Unworkable  and 
Dangerous."  although  touted  by  the  au- 
thors as  a  correction  to  Journal  errors,  ap- 
pears to  me  both  inadequate  and  off-target. 
Also,  as  charming  a  gentleman  as  he  is,  I  am 
nevertheless  uncomfortable  when  Dr.  Bethe 
Joins  with  Richard  Garwin.  the  perennial 
gadfly  of  the  arms  control  arena,  in  presum- 
ing to  know  what  is  the  Soviet  perception  of 
the  Administration's  SDI  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  two  scientists  have  a  rather 
poor  track  record  when  they  purport  "to 
wear  the  Red  Hat  " 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  quality  of 
the  SDI  debate  that  the  outrageous  assump- 
tion that  limited  defense  cannot  contribute 
to  deterrence  can  be  glibly  stated  as  if  it 
were  a  timeless  truth.  I.  for  one,  choose  the 
middle  ground  with  Dr.  Brzezlnski  and  Prof. 
Carter,  who  notes,  '[Recognizing  Tlhe  dim 
prospect  for  leakproof  nuclear 

defense  .  .  .  does  not  end,  but  just  begins,  a 
serious  discussion  of  other  missions  for  mis- 
sile defense." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jastrow  cannot  be 
accused  of  anything  more  than  an  excusable 
bias  for  positive  SDI  prospects  as  a  balance 
to  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists' 
spokesmen.  And  he  should  be  credited  with 
helping  "smoke  them  out"  on  certain  tech- 
nical aspects  of  SDI. 

Makilym  Lloyd, 
House  of  Represmtatives.9 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  EDUCATION- 
AL BENEFITS  TO  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.FRANK  .  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  new  GI  bill 
program  of  educational  benefits  for 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  our 
armed  services.  By  passing  this  legisla- 
tion we  demonstrated,  not  only  our 
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gratitude  for  those  who  choose  to 
serve  in  our  military,  but  also  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  that  educational 
opportunity  brings  to  individuals  and 
to  the  society  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  look  back  at 
the  previous  GI  bill  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, we  find  that  many  are  losing  this 
educational  opportunity  when  they 
need  it  most.  While  the  program  is  not 
scheduled  to  expire  until  1989.  the  10- 
year  limit  within  which  benefits  must 
be  used  by  each  veteran  is  creating  se- 
rious problems  among  those  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  did  not  use  their  as- 
sistance promptly  upon  their  dis- 
charge. Therefore.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  remove  the  delim- 
iting date  on  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill. 
This  measure  will  allow  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  use  any  portions  of  their  enti- 
tlement that  was  lost  due  to  the  10- 
year  cutoff.  It  would  not  add  benefits, 
only  the  time  period  within  which  a 
veteran's  benefits  could  be  used.  The 
1989  deadline  would  remain.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
provide  a  "window  of  opportunity"  for 
Vietnam  veterans  whose  entitlement 
ended  before  they  used  all  of  their  as- 
sistance money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  only  recently 
begun  to  give  the  Vietnam  veterans 
their  due.  I  see  this  measure  as  an  in- 
vestment. By  giving  Vietnam  veterans 
this  one  last  shot  at  using  their  GI  bill 
benefits,  we  will  be  encouraging  ad- 
vancement to  people  who  are,  not  only 
very  deserving,  but  motivated,  as  well. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  appropriate  way  to 
help  veterans  who  may  have  missed  an 
opportunity,  but  who  can  use  this 
second  chance  to  rise  to  their  full  po- 
tential.* 


A  MORATORIUM  ON 
COMMERCIAL  WHALING 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WABKINOTOIf 
ni  THE  HOt7SE  OP  RZPRZSElfTATrVCS 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other showdown  is  brewing  for  this 
year's  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion [IWC]  meeting  In  July.  At  issue  is 
Japan's  continued  commercial  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  of  whales.  This  time, 
however,  the  United  SUtes  could  find 
Itself  allied  with  the  whale  killers 
rather  than  with  the  whale  conserva- 
tion countries.  In  November  1984.  the 
United  States  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  that  would  allow 
that  country  to  continue  commercial 
whaling  until  1988  despite  the  IWC's 
overwhelming  decision,  which  the 
United  States  supported,  to  suspend 
all  commercial  whaling  In  1986. 

The  agreement  with  Japan  circum- 
vents U.S.  law,  which  requires  certifi- 
cation of  countries  whose  actions  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  IWC  decl- 
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sions.  gives  official  sanction  to  whaling 
in  violation  of  established  IWC  regula- 
tions, and  makes  a  mockery  of  consist- 
ent administration  commitments  to 
the  Congress  that  countries  which  vio- 
late IWC  decisions  would  be  certified. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  continuing 
congressional  concern  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  world's  endangered 
whale  species.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  resolution  on  this  matter  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Representa- 
tives Yatrok  and  Gejdenson.  This 
measure  calls  on  the  President  to 
ensure  full  U.S.  support  for  the  whale 
conservation  Initiatives  of  the  IWC. 
urges  all  nations  to  abide  by  the  IWC's 
decisions,  and  calls  for  certification  of 
countries  whose  whaling  actions  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  IWC  regu- 
lations. 

Since  1972,  the  United  States  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  international 
efforts  to  strengthen  protection  for 
the  world's  endangered  whales.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  year's 
IWC  meeting.  It  is  timely  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
moratorium  on  commerciail  whaling  as 
well  as  our  opposition  to  any  weaken- 
ing of  long-standing  U.S.  leadership  in 
this  endeavor. 

I  would  encourage  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  co-sponsoring 
this  resolution.* 


VACCINATION  AND  DANGEROUS 
SIDE  EFFECTS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  immu- 
nizations have  virtually  eradicated 
many  diseases  in  this  country  and 
have  saved  millions  of  children  from 
disability  and  death.  However,  as  we 
know,  sometimes  immunizations  can 
have  potentially  dangerous  reactions. 
We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  per- 
tussis portion  of  the  DPT  vaccination 
which  has  been  associated  with  poten- 
tially dangerous  side  effects,  including 
seizure  disorders,  brain  damage  and  in 
rare  cases,  death. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  DPT  vaccine 
through  Jeff  Schwartz  of  Dissatisfied 
Parents  Together.  Jeff  Icnew  of  my  in- 
terest in  seizure  disorders  because  I 
have  epilepsy.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  this  newly  formed  group  at 
their  first  public  meeting  in  May  of 
1982.  Prom  that  first  meeting,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  parents  In 
groups  around  the  country  who  have 
Joined  in  the  effort  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  the  DPT  vaccine. 

Because  of  the  hard  work  of  con- 
cerned parents,  doctors,  and  members 
of  the  media,  we  now  know  more 
about    the   adverse    reactions   of   the 
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DPT  vaccine  to  our  children,  but  so 
much  more  needs  to  t>e  done.  Our  first 
priority  must  be  to  develop  a  safer, 
more  effective  vaccine.  Furthermore,  a 
compensation  program  is  necessary. 
Last  year.  I  cosponsored  H.R.  5810,  the 
National  Childhood  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Act,  which  created  a 
national  vaccine  injury  program  that 
would  compensate  children  who  are 
injured  by  adverse  reactions  to  vac- 
cines. When  this  bill  Is  reintroduced 
later  this  month  I  will  cosponsor  it 
again  and  work  hard  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  Congress. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  elimination 
of  the  DPT  vaccine.  We  all  agree  that 
our  children  need  to  be  immunized 
against  pertussis— whooping  cough. 
However,  we  as  parents  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  possible  risks  in- 
volved in  the  event  that  our  children 
experience  an  adverse  reaction  to  the 
vaccine.  Our  physicians  need  to  report 
all  cases  where  a  child  experiences  a 
serious  reaction  to  the  National  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control.  Furthermore, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  must  continue 
to  investigate  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  DPT  vaccine  so  that  we  can  de- 
velop an  adequate  compensation  pro- 
gram, and  ultimately  a  safer,  more  ef- 
fective vaccine.* 


IDAHO  WILDERNESS  ACT 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague,  Representa- 
tive KosTMAYER,  In  reintroducing  the 
Idaho  Wilderness  Act  which  would 
protect  some  of  this  Nation's  most  out- 
standing wilderness  areas  remaining  In 
Idaho. 

Last  year,  both  of  our  offices  were 
contacted  by  many  of  our  constituents 
who  l)elieve  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
national  importance  to  protect  the  re- 
maining wild  lands  in  the  northern 
Rockies.  Because  of  this  interest  and 
our  own  concerns,  we  had  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee Chairman  John  Seiberling 
and  our  colleague  Representative 
Larry  Craig  on  portions  of  the  sub- 
committee's inspection  trip  to  Idaho. 

These  public  lands  are  truly  magnifi- 
cent. The  people  of  Idaho  and  all 
Americans  are  indeed  fortunate  that 
we  still  have  an  opportunity  to  ensure 
that  these  areas  will  be  available  for 
the  enjoyment  of  our  children  in  the 
future  as  they  are  presently  enjoyed 
today. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  these  are  America's  public 
lands.  Just  as  the  money  to  manage 
the  national  forests  and  develop  our 
national  natural  resources  comes  from 
all   our   citizens,   so   too,   should   all 
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Americans  share  in  decisions  over 
preservation  of  the  best  of  America's 
wilderness.  This  can  be  accomplished 
without  damaging  the  Important  eco- 
nomic interests  that  depend  on  forest 
lands  and  with  the  highest  consider- 
ation for  those  individuals  who  live 
closest  to  the  land. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  have  to  determine 
the  best  balance  between  wilderness 
and  development  for  Idaho's  remain- 
ing 9  million  acres  of  wild  land.  There 
Is  substantial  disagreement  as  to 
where  that  balance  lies.  Proposals 
have  ranged  from  0.5  million  acres  to 
4.5  million  acres  of  wilderness.  While 
we  appreciate  and  respect  the  reason- 
ing which  have  led  to  each  of  the  pro- 
posals, we  believe  that  our  proposal 
for  3.5  million  acres  of  wilderness  is  a 
fair,  balanced,  and  defensible  position. 
We  will  work  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee considers  this  proposal  as  a  vehicle 
to  foster  movement  in  the  Idaho  wil- 
derness debate. 

We  wish  to  continue  to  study  these 
areas  and  discuss  Important  issues  or 
conflicts  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  committee  to  resolve  this 
problem  fairly. 

In  summary,  the  Idaho  wilderness 
debate  Is  not  a  numbers  game.  It  is  a 
decision  on  specific  wilderness  tracts 
and  should  be  deliberately  and  fully 
debated.  Certainly  a  compromise  is  at- 
tainable— evidence  the  passage  of  the 
Wisconsin  wilderness  bill  that  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  its  biparti- 
san delegation.  We  hope  that  our 
Idaho  proposal,  which  we  believe  Is  in 
the  Interests  of  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, will  prove  useful  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  House  in  the  days  ahead.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPEDITION 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MOirTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  MARLEINEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  during  the  wainlng  days  of  the 
98th  Congress  I  Introduced  H.R.  6064 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Site 
at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri 
River  In  Montana.  With  Congress' 
early  adjournment  for  the  election, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  was 
unable  to  review  or  hold  hearings  on 
the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Today  I  reintroduce  that  House  bill 
as  H.R.  1064.  As  I  stated  last  July,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
Introduce  this  legislation  which  will 
authorize  a  land  donation  by  the  State 
of  Montana  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  visitor  center  to  commemorate  the 
historic  portage  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  around  the  magnlfi- 
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cent  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  This 
site  also  offers  much  more  than  Just 
the  portage  efforts  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
but  is  also  approximately  the  midway 
point  of  the  entire  expedition.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
traversed  and  explored  the  entire  area 
near  the  Great  Falls  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  west  coast.  I  think  all  of 
these  facts  and  more  can  be  highlight- 
ed during  the  hearing  process. 

However,  there  is  one  Issue  that  has 
to  be  addressed  and  that  is  section  4  of 
the  bill,  authorizing  appropriations.  I 
am  a  realist  and  know  the  tight  budget 
situation  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  American  people  face.  I  think 
when  this  bill  reaches  the  hearing 
process  we  may  have  to  look  at  other 
funding  sources  besides  Uncle  Sam.  I 
know  the  community  leaders  in  Great 
Falls  and  surrounding  area  understand 
this  and  if  we  all  work  together  the 
goal  of  a  National  Historical  Site  can 
still  be  accomplished.  A  good  relation- 
ship has  been  formed  between  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  the 
county  of  Cascade,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Federal  Government  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  this  biU  be 
again  referred  to  the  House  Interior 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible  so  we 
can  hold  hearings  In  the  near  future.* 


THE  FAIRNESS  IN  GIFT  TAX 
ACT 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OP  WEST  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

TTiursday,  February  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  50  years,  it  was  assumed  by 
taxpayers  that  Interest-free  or  below 
market  rate  loans  did  not  give  rise  to 
any  taxable  gift  on  the  amount  of  un- 
collected Interest.  Such  loans  are  typi- 
cally made  by  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren to  help  them  finance  their  educa- 
tion, start  a  business,  get  married,  or 
buy  their  first  home.  Not  imtU  Febru- 
ary 22,  1984,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  Dickman  case,  was  there 
any  conclusive  authority  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  gift  tax  on  these  Iclnds  of 
loans  to  the  extent  of  uncharged 
market  rate  interest. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Dickman 
held  that  the  gift  tax  should  apply, 
and,  given  the  statutory  basis  for  that 
decision,  the  effect  is  that  the  gift  tax 
applies  retroactively  to  1932.  The  ret- 
roactivity is  unfair.  In  hearings  held 
before  the  Senate  last  year,  when  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  was 
being  considered,  the  retroactivity 
problem  was  discussed  in  detail  by 
many  concerned  taxpayers. 

The  chief  complaint  was,  and  is,  that 
taxpayers  who  comply  with  the  law  as 
it  is  then  understood  should  not  there- 
after be  surprised  with  a  heavy  tax 
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burden  for  old  transactions.  Taxpayers 
also  resented  the  Government's 
sudden  intrusion  into  intrafamily  af- 
fairs. There  are  also  overwhelming  ad- 
ministrative problems.  The  amount  of 
prior  taxable  gifts  must  be  known  with 
certainty  to  report  later  gifts  and  to 
calculate  estate  tax.  The  Supreme 
Court's  retroactive  decision  impugns 
the  integrity  of  decades  of  such  re- 
turns and  makes  accurate  future  re- 
porting nearly  imposssible,  given  the 
valuation  problems  with  such  old 
transactions.  The  situation  is  further 
exacerbated  where  the  deemed  gift 
arises  from  the  loan  of  property  other 
than  money. 

To  blunt  some  of  this  criticism  and 
recognizing  that  the  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  the  gift  tax  to  past  years  was 
unfair,  created  administrative  difficul- 
ties, and  was  bad  tax  policy,  the  IRS 
announced  that  it  would  not  apply  the 
gift  tax  to  loans  in  any  given  year 
which  did  not  exceed  $100,000  in  prin- 
cipal. The  IRS  also  published  new  in- 
terest rates  to  figure  the  amount  of  in- 
terest considered  to  be  a  gift,  in  con- 
trast to  the  inflated  interest  rates,  as 
high  as  twice  the  prime  rate,  which 
were  then  being  asserted  in  pending 
cases.  The  IRS,  however,  provided  no 
relief  to  other  taxpayers,  even  though 
the  unfairness  in  the  retroactive  asser- 
tion of  the  gift  tax,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  problems,  applied  equally  to 
those  individuals.  The  IRS  reserved 
the  right  to  go  back  to  1932. 

Prior  to  the  Dickman  decision.  Con- 
gress was  studying  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  interest-free  and  below- 
market  rate  loans  and  decided  that 
changes  in  the  law  were  necessary. 
The  proposed  legislation,  which  ulti- 
mately became  section  172  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984,  was  to  apply 
only  to  loans  made,  or  in  existence, 
after  the  effective  date  of  that  law. 
Indeed,  Congress  recognized  the  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  law  which  was 
being  made  and  provided  relief  for 
loans  existing  on  the  effective  date  by 
relieving  such  loans  of  the  gift— and 
other— taxes  imposed  by  that  law  if 
such  loans  were  repaid  within  60  days. 
Section  172  of  DEFRA  became  effec- 
tive on  June  6,  1984. 

The  provisions  of  section  172,  which 
have  only  prospective  application, 
afford  no  relief  for  transactions  en- 
tered into  prior  to  its  effective  date,  so 
that  such  transactions  are  still  subject 
to  gift  tax  under  the  Dickman  deci- 
sion, from  1932  to  1984. 

The  Fairness  in  Gift  Tax  Act  will 
rectify  this  anomaly.  This  new  act  will 
complete  the  relief  which  even  the 
IRS  has  conceded  is  due,  settle  ambi- 
guities, and  place  the  taxation  of  these 
loan  transactions  on  a  prospective 
basis,  as  Congress  did  when  it  provided 
detailed  rules  in  section  172  of  the 
E>eficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.* 
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ENACTMENT  OF  UNE-ITEM 
VETO  IS  ESSENTIAL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  year's 
budget  battle,  the  same  cry  is  heard: 
Someday,  sometime,  the  budget  must 
be  balanced. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  con- 
fronts yet  another  fiscal  year's  budget 
without  having  in  place  a  most  neces- 
sary tool:  The  Presidential  power  of 
the  line-item  veto.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  today  which  will  amend  the 
Constitution  to  include  the  line-item 
veto.  This  legislation  is  the  same  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  399  from  the 
98th  Congress  which  I  introduced 
during  the  first  session. 

State  governments  know  that  one  of 
the  most  vital  tools  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  their  budgets  balanced  is  the 
line-item  veto.  Today.  43  Governors 
have  that  power,  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  provides  the  State 
legislatures  with  the  ability  to  over- 
ride any  gubernatorial  veto. 

The  question  that  must  be  raised  is. 
why  has  the  Congress  not  seen  the 
virtue  of  the  line-item  veto  and  grant- 
ed that  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Enactment  of  the  line-item  veto 
would  permit  the  President  to  delete 
unnecessary  items  from  appropria- 
tions bills,  without  vetoing  an  other- 
wise worthy  bill  in  its  entirety.  This 
veto  authority  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  dramatically  reduce  the  "pork 
barrel"  spending  syndrome  that  has 
plagued  this  and  other  Congresses. 
The  President  now  has  only  one 
choice  when  Congress  passes  a  bill  and 
sends  it  to  his  desk:  Sign  it  in  its  en- 
tirety or  reject  It.  There  is  no  chance 
for  compromise,  no  chance  for  him  to 
keep  the  good  and  veto  the  bad,  saving 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

Public  support  for  the  line-item  veto 
is  evident.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  indi- 
cated that  64  percent  of  Americans 
favor  giving  the  President  this  deficit- 
fighting  power.  Every  President  since 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  including  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  has  sought  this  author- 
ity. Surely  all  those  Presidents  can't 
be  wrong.  And.  since  1936.  at  least  80 
constitutional  amendments  providing 
for  an  item  veto  have  been  introduced. 
Surely  all  thope  legislators  can't  be 
wrong. 

Last  year,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion granting  this— and  every— Presi- 
dent the  line-item  veto.  Last  night,  in 
his  fifth  SUte  of  the  Union  Address, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  made  that 
same  request  of  the  Congress. 
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Possibly,  this  year,  the  Congress  will 
heed  the  call  of  the  President  and  the 
American  people  and  enact  such  legis- 
lation.* 


MARCH  20TH  PROCLAIMED 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  IIXINOIS 
Ilf  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  March  20,  1985,  as 
National  Agriculture  Day.  We  are 
joined  in  cosponsorship  by  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  we  hope 
that  many  more  of  our  colleagues  will 
join  in  support  of  this  commemorative 
endeavor. 

At  a  time  when  fewer  than  4  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population  are  farmers 
and  ranchers,  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  that  vital  segment  of 
America  which  produces  the  food, 
fiber,  and  forest  products  on  which  we 
all  depend. 

Farming  today  is  more  than  a  way  of 
life.  It  is  a  basic  business  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Let  me  put  that  in  a  more  meaning- 
ful way:  Agriculture  is  basic  to  our 
economy.  All  other  endeavors,  includ- 
ing life  itself,  depend  upon  agricul- 
ture's food-producing  capability. 

Today,  one  farmworker  produces 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  76  people. 
Families  across  the  face  of  the  Earth- 
including  those  in  famine-plagued 
Africa— share  in  the  abundance  of 
America's  farms  and  ranches.  The 
progress  achieved  in  agriculture 
through  the  years  has  made  it  possible 
and  profitable  for  more  and  more 
people  to  leave  the  farm  and  take  up 
other  pursuits  to  help  provide  the 
goods  and  services  for  a  growing  popu- 
lation. 

A  strong  America  depends  upon  a 
strong  agriculture.  We  must  never 
allow  those  without  agriculture  inter- 
ests to  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  resolution  that  we  have  in- 
troduced today.* 


PAUL  LEE  GRAY 
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evening  at  the  young  age  of  30.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  last  Saturday  in 
his  hometown  of  Durham,  NC.  He  was 
buried  in  neighboring  Bahama.  NC. 

Paul  worked  in  my  office  for  over  2V4 
years  and  I  came  to  rely  on  him  heavi- 
ly as  my  correspondence  manager.  His 
diligence  and  dedication  to  his  work 
were  exemplary.  He  truly  was  a  public 
servant  and  took  his  responsibilities 
most  seriously.  In  constant  service  to 
my  constituents,  he.  through  his  work, 
was  a  real  example  of  representative 
government  and  democracy  at  its  best. 
The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  were  served  most 
well  by  Paul. 

I  know  that  I  personally  will  dearly 
miss  his  presence  in  the  office,  as  will 
all  the  members  of  my  staff.  He  was 
more  than  just  a  coworker  to  us  all- 
he  was  someone  that  you  quickly  grew 
to  Uke.  I  saw  this  happen  over  and 
over  again  with  many  different  people. 
Most  of  the  time,  he  was  either  wear- 
ing a  smile  or  causing  one. 

He  has  left  us  many  good  memories, 
ones  that  we  will  value  always.  In  this 
respect  we  are  so  grateful  to  have 
known  Paul  and  to  have  worked  with 
him. 

To  his  parents,  his  brother  Danny 
and  his  sister  Tammy.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  at  Paul's  passing.  I 
hope  you  will  be  proud  of  the  work 
Paul  did  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  most  certainly  am,  and  to 
him  I  am  ever  grateful.* 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AND 
FUND  AN  EARTHQUAKE  ENGI- 
NEERING RESEARCH  CENTER 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  personal  sadness  that  I  note 
here  today  the  death  of  a  most  valued 
member  of  my  Washington  staff,  Paul 
Gray.  Paul  passed  away  last  Thursday 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  research  and  experimental  test 
facility  that  will  provide  engineering 
professionals  with  the  tools  needed  to 
allow  them  to  build  more  effective 
earthquake-resistant  structures. 

The  United  SUtes  will,  without 
question,  experience  a  devastating 
earthquake;  the  only  question  is  when 
and  where.  As  a  Representative  from 
California.  I  have  a  strong  regional 
awareness  of  the  hidden  dangers  and 
potential  damages  that  can  result 
from  even  moderate  tremblers.  Never- 
theless, few  people  realize  that  as 
many  as  70  million  people  in  39  States 
face  this  threat;  the  possible  loss  of 
life  from  a  major  event  has  been  esti- 
mated at  23.000,  with  economic 
damage  reaching  nearly  $50  billion. 
And  surprisingly,  the  potential  for 
damage  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
is  far  more  severe  than  in  the  Western 
half  of  the  Nation.  More  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  built  on  easily  cnmibled 
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river  banks,  with  old  energy  and  trans- 
portation lifelines  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  quake,  leave  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  Northeastern  States  in  far  worse 
economic  condition,  and  with  a  greater 
loss  of  life,  than  a  similar  event  in  the 
Western  United  States,  a  region  better 
prepared. 

This  has  all  been  expertly  explained 
in  the  National  Research  Council's  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Earthquake  Engi- 
neering Facilities  and  Instnimenta- 
tion.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  board, 
made  up  of  engineering  experts,  both 
in  the  public  and  private  sector,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  These  same  concerns  were 
voiced  in  hearings  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  in 
September  of  last  year.  Representative 
George  Brown  has  been  a  particular 
leader  in  trying  to  do  more  to  under- 
stand, predict,  and  mitigate  the 
damage  of  earthquakes. 

Yet  current  funds  devoted  to  im- 
provements in  seismic  engineering 
amount  to  less  than  $10  million,  or 
only  .02  percent  of  the  potential  cost 
of  a  major  earthquake. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  close- 
ly follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Research  Council's  report. 
The  report  calls  for  a  "coordinated, 
mission-oriented  national  program 
•  •  •  to  provide  information  and  un- 
derstanding that  will  make  the  most 
rapid  and  cost-effective  contribution 
to  seismic  resistant  structures." 

The  bill  establishes  a  National 
Earthquake  Emergency  Research 
Center  at  an  existing  university.  It 
identifies  and  devotes  resources  to  the 
three  needs  associated  with  earth- 
quake engineering:  An  upgrading  of 
the  current  research-based  earthquake 
test  program;  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  large  national  earthquake 
engineering  test  facility  with  the  abili- 
ty to  test  full  or  nearly  full-scale 
multi-story  structures,  in  an  earth- 
quake-simulated environment;  en- 
hanced support  for  computer  model- 
ing facilities,  in  conjuction  with  other 
university  facilities  on  seismic  engi- 
neering. 

Right  now.  the  experimental  earth- 
quake facilities  in  our  universities  are 
old  and  with  limited  capabilities. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  to  modernize 
them,  with  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ogies, so  that  university  faculty  may 
be  able  to  educate  young,  up-and- 
coming  engineers  in  the  field.  This 
should  be,  in  the  NRC's  words,  the 
Government's  highest  priority. 

Finally,  there  is  agreement  in  the 
scientific  community,  echoed  in  the 
NRC  report,  on  the  need  for  a  re- 
search facility  to  provide  the  basic 
data  on  how  different  buildings  will 
stand  up  to  and  can  be  hardened 
against  earthquakes.  The  NRC  found 
that  the  major  lack  of  information 
was  on  the  behavior  of  "earthquake 
excited  structures  from  initiation  of 
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structural  damage  to  collapse."  Get- 
ting this  type  of  data  would  be  "the 
fastest  way  to  change  our  ability  to 
design  and  construct  more  seismic  re- 
sistant structures."  In  order  to  obtain 
this  type  of  information,  our  Nation 
needs  to  have  a  more  advanced  re- 
search base,  a  part  of  an  attempt  to 
build  safer,  longer  lasting  buildings 
and  homes  and  to  save  lives. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will 
cost  money— money  which  we  don't 
have  in  these  years  of  unprecedented 
deficits.  Yet  the  need  to  do  more  to 
protect  Americans  from  the  certainty 
of  coming  earthquakes  demands  that 
we  find  a  way  to  fund  this  program.  I 
am  a  supporter  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
budget  proposals,  and  believe  that  this 
bill  should  be  accomplished  by  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  Therefore.  I  have 
Included  a  second  part  of  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  temporary  excise 
tax  on  items  common  to  all  large 
buildings:  escalators  and  elevators. 
This  tax  would  be  set  at  a  level  neces- 
sary to  fund  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Center  and  the  construction 
of  its  major  research  devices,  such  as  a 
large  "shaking  table."  Once  these  cap- 
ital costs  were  met.  the  excise  tax 
would  expire.  While  I  have  set  the  tax 
rate  at  5  percent  for  5  years,  the  exact 
cost  of  the  Center  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  required  for  it  can  best  be  de- 
termined through  the  congressional 
hearing  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  in  an  effort  to  protect  our  existing 
and  future  communities,  and  most  im- 
I>ortantly.  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
human  lives  from  the  inevitable  earth- 
quakes of  the  future. 

HJl.  1144 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  impose  a  temporary  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  elevators 
and  escalators  and  to  use  the  revenues 
from  such  tax  to  finance  an  earthquake 
engineering  research  center 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  MANlTACn'RERS  EXOSE  TAX  ON  PAS- 
SENGER   ELEVATORS    AND    ESCALA- 
TORS. 

(a)  IH  GnfKHAL.— Chapter  32  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  man- 
ufacturers excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  subchapter  D  the  following 
new  sutKhapter: 

"Subchapter  EJ— Passenger  EHevators  and 
Escalators 
"Sec.  4191.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"SEC  4191.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX 

"(a)  In  Gehhial.— There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  sale  of  any  passenger  elevator 
or  escalator  by  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  impwrter  a  tax  equl  to  5  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  so  sold. 

"(b)  Passenger  Elevator  or  Escalator 
Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'passenger  elevator  or  escalator'  means 
any  elevator  or  escalator  designed  primarily 
for  transporting  individuals. 

■(c)  Period  Tax  in  Effect.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales 
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after  December  31.  1985.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991." 

"(d)  Trdst  Puwd  for  Tax  RrvrNues.— Sub- 
chapter 98  of  such  Code  (relating  to  trust 
fund  code)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-sec     SSOS.     EARTHQIAKE     RESEARCH     CENTER 
TRIST  FIND. 

"(a)  Creation  op  Trdst  Pumd.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  cf  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Earthquake  Research  Center  Trust  Fund", 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated or  credited  to  the  Elarthquake 
Research  Center  Trust  Fund  is  provided  in 
this  section  or  section  9602(b>. 

"(b)  Transfer  or  Certain  Taxes  to 
Fund.— There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Earthquake  Research  Center  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  received  in 
the  Treasury  before  (3ctober  1.  1991.  under 
section  4191  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger 
elevators  and  escalators). 

•(c)  Expenditures  Prom  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Earthquake  Research 
Center  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  for  making 
expenditures  before  October  1.  1991.  to 
carry  out  subsection  (i)  of  section  5  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
32  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  subchapter  D  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  E.  Passenger  Elevators  and 
Escalators." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  98  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec  9505.  Earthquake  Research  Center 

Trust  Fund." 

sec.  2.  establishment  of  earthquake  engi- 
neering research 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5  of  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42 
U.S.C.  7701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(iXl)  Research  Center.— In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  establish  a  center  for  earthquake  engi- 
neering research. 

"(2)  The  center  shall  be  established  at  a 
university  which  conducts  work  on  earth- 
quake detection  and  mitigation. 

"(3)  The  functions  of  the  center  shall  be— 

"(A)  to  construct  and  operate  a  large 
shaking  table  device  capable  of  both  dynam- 
ically and  statically  testing  full  scale  or 
nearly  full  scale  buildings  to  destruction  in 
a  simulated  earthquake  environment: 

"(B)  to  experiment  in  different  construc- 
tion techniques  and  building  designs  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  approaches  to 
earthquake-proofing; 

"(C)  to  develop  methods  of  computer  mod- 
eling of  earthquakes  and  structures  so  as  to 
encourage  better  earthquake-proof  designs 
for  large  structures: 

"(D)  to  offer  courses  and  educational  serv- 
ices in  earthquake  studies:  and 

"(E)  to  cooperate  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
with  other  earthquake  research  centers  and 
private  contractors." 

(b)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  Earthquake  Re- 
search Center  Trust  Fund  and  from  the 
general  fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991.* 
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REMEMBERING  THE  CIVILIAN 
CONSEP"ATION  CORPS 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOyCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OT  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  99th  Congress, 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Federal  program  which  left  a  posi- 
tive legacy  for  future  generations. 

Enacted  by  the  Congress  In  March 
1933.  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
was  an  invaluable  tool  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  to  combat  unem- 
ployment among  young  men.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  program,  almost  3 
million  men  performed  a  variety  of 
outdoor  tasks  at  the  CCC's  2,500 
camps  located  throughout  the  Nation. 
Although  they  were  paid  only  $30  per 
month  for  their  service,  these  men 
worked  hard  planting  trees,  stocking 
lakes  and  streams  with  fish,  building 
bridges,  roads  and  dams,  and  assisting 
Depression-stricken  farmers  with  ero- 
sion-control efforts. 

In  my  district  of  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, unemployed  youth  participated 
in  the  CCC  as  members  of  camp  2380. 
located  in  Jonesville,  VA.  During  its 
best  days,  180  men  lived  and  worked  in 
camp  2380,  and  their  fine  work  can  be 
seen  today  in  the  beautiful  forests  of 
Lee  County  and  in  the  trails  and  roads 
which  still  exist  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ty's more  remote  areas.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  value  to 
the  CCC's  work  to  the  people  of  Lee 
County  through  the  provision  of  road 
repairs,  soil  conservation  and  fire  pre- 
vention. I  can  asstire  the  members  of 
camp  2380  that  their  contributions 
live  on  and  are  remembered  with  ap- 
preciation. 

Each  year,  the  members  of  camp 
2380  hold  a  reunion  during  the  last 
weekend  of  May.  The  reunion,  which 
is  organized  annually  by  Mr.  John 
Ashby.  Sr.,  of  Onmdy.  VA.  is  Indica- 
tive of  how  fondly  the  CCC  days  are 
remembered  by  its  participants.  When 
the  men  of  camp  2380  hold  their 
Jonesville  reunion  later  this  spring, 
they  can  remember  with  pride  the 
contributions  which  they  made  to 
their  Nation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BENJAMIN 
AARON 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALirORXIA 
IM  THZ  HOT7SC  OT  RXPRZSDfTATIVZS 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  teacher,  a 
great  man  and  a  great  friend.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Aaron.  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  when  I  met  Mr. 
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Aaron,  a  professor  there.  His  inspiring 
course  in  labor  law  sparked  my  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  law  that  I  would 
make  my  career— hundreds  of  others 
who  have  studied  under  Professor 
Aaron  can  say  the  same.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  as  a  member  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  in  1942 
through  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
California  Farm  Labor  Panel  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Technology.  Automation  and 
Economic  Progress  in  1965-66,  his 
work  as  president  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Research  Association  in  1972, 
and  his  learned  advice  as  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Employer-Employee  Relations. 
Benjamin  Aaron  has  built  a  record  of 
commitment  and  excellence  that  is  an 
in&piration  to  all.  I  am  privileged  to 
join  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  and  gratiti^de, 
for  myself  and  for  the  entire  conomu- 
nity,  and  to  wish  Mr.  Aaron  all  the 
very  best.* 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  A 
WINTERING  WATERFOWL  RE- 
SEARCH FACILITY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OP  LOUISIANA 
Ilf  THZ  HOtJSZ  or  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  laboratory  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  loss  of  wintering  habitat  on  mi- 
gratory waterfowl. 

Migratory  waterfowl  have  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  65  years  since  the 
signing  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  for  Canada  in  1916 
and  the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  in  1918.  Migratory  birds 
are  truly  an  international  resource, 
heeding  no  boundary  in  their  annual 
flights  from  breeding  grotmds  to  win- 
tering areas  and  back  again. 

Since  1918.  we  have  developed  an 
international  management  program  to 
conserve  this  resource.  We  have  estab- 
lished hunting  seasons,  purchased  ref- 
uges, regulated  wetland  areas,  and 
conducted  research  in  our  efforts  to 
develop  an  effective  management 
system.  We  have  learned  that  the  big- 
gest threat  to  these  birds  is  the  loss  of 
habitat.  At  first,  the  management  pro- 
gram was  concerned  primarily  with 
breeding  habitat.  For  waterfowl,  this 
meant  the  prairie  potholes  and  other 
wetlands  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the 
States  of  the  upper  Midwest.  For 
years,  both  research  and  habitat  pro- 
tection activities  concentrated  on 
breeding  habitat.  We  developed  a  re- 
search facility  in  North  Dakota  to 
study  the  effects  of  loss  of  breeding 
habitat  on  migratory  waterfowl.  We 
established       wetland       management 
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areas  and  purchased  easements  on 
prairie  potholes. 

While  the  concentration  of  resources 
on  breeding  habitat  made  sense  in  the 
past,  at  the  present  time  the  threats 
to  migratory  waterfowl  from  the  loss 
of  wintering  habitat  are  probably 
more  severe  because  of  the  staggering 
loss  of  wetlands  in  the  southern  coast- 
al areas  and  bottomland  hardwoods 
along  the  rivers  of  the  South.  Each 
year,  we  are  losing  more  than  40 
square  miles  of  coastal  marshes  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  al- 
ready scarce  bottomland  hardwoods. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  this 
wetland  loss  could  be  having  severe 
impacts  on  waterfowl.  For  example, 
recent  studies  in  Louisiana  indicate 
that  pair  bonding,  which  is  essential  to 
nesting  success,  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  changes  in  diet  as  birds  are 
crowded  out  of  the  marsh  and  onto 
rice  fields  or  other  agricultural  lands. 

We  need  to  know  the  effects  this 
loss  of  wintering  habitat  is  causing. 
We  cannot  run  a  concentrated  re- 
search program  on  this  problem  from 
the  upper  Midwest.  That  is  why  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
wintering  habitat  research  facility.  I 
recognize  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  facility  will  be  expensive.  We 
will  be  looking  carefully  at  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  the  next  several 
weeks.  We  will  attempt  to  incorporate 
the  funding  for  this  facility  within 
current  spending  limits. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that 
we  are  spending  millions  on  waterfowl 
management  each  year,  much  of  it 
coming  from  fees  and  taxes  paid  by 
waterfo-vl  hunters.  To  ignore  research 
into  a  critical  area  of  habitat  loss 
would  be  truly  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.* 
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the  homeless  are  a  problem  "even  In 
the  best  of  times"  and  suggests  that 
many  are  that  way  "by  choice,"  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  we  must  react 
quickly  to  this  insensitivlty. 

The  administration's  record  of  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  in  the  past  has 
been  ineffective  and  in  the  future  will 
prove  to  be  even  less  so.  The  solution 
was  the  creation  of  a  task  force  on  the 
homeless,  which  endowed  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  with 
$210  million  for  it  to  disperse,  but 
which  has  only  touched  the  surface  of 
the  problem.  Meanwhile  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  deep  cutbacks  for 
operating  and  repairing  the  Nation's 
1.2  million  public  housing  units,  and 
plans  to  eliminate  eight  other  housing 
and  urban  aid  programs.  Excluded 
from  the  1986  fiscal  budget  is  the  pro- 
gram which  finances  construction  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, and  slated  for  elimination  are 
urban  and  housing  development  action 
grants.  These  proposed  cuts  are  a  bla- 
tant abandonment  of  a  50-year  Feder- 
al commitment  to  housing  lower 
income  Americans.  It  is  obviously  il- 
logical to  abandon  this  committment 
when  homelessness  Is  on  the  upsurge 
nationwide. 

Among  other  proposed  cuts  are  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  which  finance  local 
public  housing  for  approximately  half 
of  their  operating  expenses,  by  $240 
million  to  $1  billion.  Urban  develop- 
ment action  grants,  which  are  used  by 
cities  to  obtain  private  investments  for 
downtown  projects,  would  be  com- 
pletely dropped.  The  basic  question 
which  needs  to  be  urgently  confronted 
is  whether  human  beings  in  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  adequate 
shelter.  It  is  obvious  that  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  believe  that  they  do.  I 
differ.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist 
any  more  budget  cuts  In  housing  as- 
sistance.* 


ABANDONING  HOUSING  WHILE 
HOMELESSNESS  GROWS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like 
to  address  the  House  on  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  alarming  issues  of  our 
times.  The  number  of  homeless  people 
in  America  has  grown  significantly  in 
the  last  several  years  under  the 
Reagan  administration  from  a  control- 
lable social  issue  to  one  of  imknown 
costs  and  consequences.  Ironically  as 
the  U.S.  economy  has  flourished  so 
too  has  the  number  of  homeless,  the 
poor,  and  the  unemployed.  In  New 
York  City  alone  the  number  of  home- 
less families  has  nearly  doubled  In  the 
past  2  years;  many  of  these  Americans 
are  newly  unemployed  and  caught  in  a 
vertex  of  downward  mobility.  When 
the  Reagan  administration  claims  that 
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Stalin  and  his  horrible,  manmade 
famine,  this  spirit  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. Despite  brutal  oppression  by 
the  Nazis  and  the  continued  occupa- 
tion by  the  Soviets,  this  spirit  of  hope 
persists.  Despite  the  lack  of  basic 
human  rights,  such  as  the  right  to 
practice  one's  religion,  and  despite 
continuous  intimidation  by  the  KGB, 
hope  endures. 

The  Ukrainians'  determination  to 
regain  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion reminds  us  not  only  how  precious 
freedom  is.  but  also  how  important  it 
is  to  pledge  our  support  for  those 
living  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

In  this  small  way.  I  would  like  to  let 
the  people  of  Ukraine  know  that  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  their  harsh 
oppression  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
forgotten.  Indeed,  the  resolve  of  free- 
dom-loving peoples  everywhere  is 
strengthened  by  the  courage  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  cruelty  of  the  op- 
pressor.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OP 
THE  UKRAINIAN  NATION 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  fortitude  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine  as  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  celebrate  the  87th  Aruilversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine. 

On  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
Parliament  declared  that  the  Ukraini- 
an National  Republic  is  an  independ- 
ent, free,  and  sovereign  state.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  freedom  was  all  too  short, 
as  the  Bolsheviks  forced  their  way 
into  power,  despite  the  valient  efforts 
of  the  out-numbered  Ukrainian  Army. 

However,  the  spirit  of  hope  ra- 
mained  alive.  Despite  the  tyranny  of 


JUDY  BECHTLER,  WASTE 
FIGHTER  IN  THE  DOD 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  regularly  being  derided  for 
mismanagement  and  inefficiency  in  its 
acquisition  process,  seldom  are  the 
good  works  of  loyal,  hard  working  em- 
ployees of  the  Army  or  other  services 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  American  public.  Therefore.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Ms.  Judy 
Bechtler.  a  resident  of  my  congression- 
al district  and  a  contract  specialist  in 
the  Army's  procurement  directorate  in 
Rock  Island.  IL,  recently  received  the 
Blanch  Wltte  Memorial  Award. 

This  prestigious  award  is  presented 
annually  by  the  National  Contract 
Management  Association  [NCMA]  to  a 
nonsupervisory  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  industry  who  makes  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  in  the  acqui- 
sition field.  Nominated  for  the  award 
by  Mr.  George  T.  Nickolas.  a  member 
of  my  17th  Congressional  District  Vet- 
erans Advisory  Council  and  a  supervi- 
sor at  the  U.S.  Army  Armament.  Mu- 
nitions, and  Chemical  Command  in 
Rock  Island.  Ms.  Bechtler  becomes  the 
first  woman  and  the  first  Army  em- 
ployee to  receive  this  formal  recogni- 
tion. 

The  events  leading  to  this  nomina- 
tion are  unique,  particularly  when  one 
considers  the  many  barriers  to  cost-ef- 
fective and  competitive  acquisition  of 
military  spare  parts  and  weapons.  Ms. 
Bechtler  was  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity of  procuring  power  supply  units 
which  had  been  costing  the  Govern- 
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ment  $15,000  each.  Twelve  potential 
suppliers  of  these  power  units  were 
issued  solicitations,  and  revisions  in 
DOD  inspection  and  acceptance 
clauses  were  cleared  as  Ms.  Bechtler 
sought  to  ensure  competition  In  this 
procurement. 

Thinking  they  were  involved  in  a 
sole  source  solicitation,  the  original 
supplier  of  power  units  made  an  initial 
offer  of  $17,170  per  unit.  Later,  this 
offer  was  revised  to  $11,836  per  unit,  a 
44-percent  decrease.  Eventually,  the 
contract  award  was  made  to  another 
private  supplier  for  $9,697.78  per  unit. 
This  amounted  to  a  total  savings  to 
the  Government  and  to  taxpayers  of 
$739,749.78  from  the  original  offer.  In 
addition,  and  probably  more  impor- 
tantly, a  competitive  atmosphere  had 
been  established. 

Because  of  Judy  Bechtler's  persist- 
ence and  commitment  to  efficient 
management  techniques,  a  single 
source  procurement  environment  was 
eliminated  and  potentially  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  saved.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  example  set  by  Ms.  Bechtler 
will  offer  other  employees  of  the 
armed  services  incentive  to  emphasize 
efficient  and  cost-effective  acquisition 
practices.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  COL.  CHARLES  H. 
MERRILL 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  I»EW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  singular  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  an  outstanding  constituent 
of  mine  who  on  Friday,  February  22, 
will  be  honored  at  the  Pentagon  upon 
his  retirement  at  the  conclusion  of  40 
years  of  military  service. 

He  is  Col.  Charles  H.  Merrill,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  a  resident  of  Skan- 
eateles.  NY. 

Colonel  Merrill  has  continuously 
served  our  Nation  since  the  age  of  17 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  His  distinguished 
military  career  has  encompassed  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  the  New  York  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  addition  to  his  service 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

He  is  concluding  his  uniformed 
career  with  a  reserve  duty  assignment 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Headquarters  USAF,  here 
in  Washington  where  he  has  served 
with  distinction  since  June  1981.  His 
awards  include  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  and  his  exceptional  service  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  result- 
ed in  a  recommendation  for  the  award 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Skilled  in  the  use  of  several  lan- 
guages. Colonel  Merrill  has,  through 
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the  years,  performed  as  a  goodwill  am- 
bassador to  foreign  visitors  to  Amer- 
ica, and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Speakers'  Bureau.  His 
record  of  civic  service  to  our  Central 
New  York  community  is  outstanding. 
His  leadership  posts  have  included 
that  of  president  of  the  Syracuse 
World  Affairs  Council,  chairman  of 
the  Committees  of  International  Rela- 
tions and  Congressional  Action  with 
the  Greater  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  chairman  of  the  Marcy 
SUte  Hospital  Board  of  Visitors,  On- 
andaga  County's  international  rela- 
tions representative,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Onandaga  County  Chap- 
ter, Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States.  His  memberships  in 
community  service  organizations  and 
his  contributions  to  the  programs  of 
those  organizations  are  many. 

Colonel  Merrill  was  vice  president  of 
the  Chemical  Bank  of  Syracuse,  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  the  Marine 
Midland  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking. 

Since  1975,  he  has  been  administra- 
tor of  Onandaga  County,  serving  the 
people  and  County  Executive  John  H. 
Mulroy  with  dedication  and  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  speaker,  I  am  honored  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  Colonel 
Merrill's  four  decades  of  service  to  our 
country  and  to  the  people  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.* 


DESIGNATING  MARCH  20  AS 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  in  partnership 
with  Congressman  Edward  R.  Mad- 
iGAN  of  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  a  resolution  to  designate 
March  20  as  National  Agriculture  Day 
for  1985.  As  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  more  than  100  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  parties  have  already  Joined  as 
cosponsors,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  total  of  at  least  218 
sponsors  needed  to  assure  passage  of 
this  measure. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  I*resident  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  purpose  behind  this  resolution, 
which  is  identical  to  legislation  which 
we  have  been  passing  annually  in 
recent  years,  is  simple  but  very  signifi- 
cant. By  writing  this  resolution  into 
law,  we  underline  the  formal  recogni- 
tion Congress  gives  to  the  importance 
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of  our  Nation's  most  basic  industry  to 
the  men  and  women  involved  in  agri- 
culture and  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

National  observance  of  Agriculture 
Day,  which  Is  coordinated  by  the  non- 
partisan Agriculture  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, provides  a  chance  for  giving  all 
Americans  a  better  understanding  of 
the  industry  which— when  all  its  seg- 
ments are  considered— provides  about 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  Jobs  as  well 
as  supplying  our  food  and  fiber. 

Many  American  farmers  are  in  eco- 
nomic trouble  today,  and  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  with  the  effort  to 
help  solve  those  problems.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  the  people  of  this 
country  to  remember  what  an  amazing 
service  they  get  from  agriculture— the 
world's  best  diet  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
our  history  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
wages  required  to  buy  the  average  citi- 
zen's groceries.  I  hope  that  by  speedy 
passage  of  this  resolution,  and  by  con- 
tinued cooperation  among  all  the 
groups  which  help  celebrate  Agricul- 
ture Day,  we  can  make  the  1985  ob- 
servance a  further  step  toward  better 
understanding  of  what  agriculture 
means  to  America.* 


SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER 
PROTECTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  contamination  of  our  underground 
water  supplies  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  insidious  health  and  environ- 
mental threats  in  south  Florida.  The 
threat  of  underground  water  contami- 
nation looms  large  as  all  sorts  of  foul- 
smelling,  suspected  pollutants  trickle 
into  the  underground  Biscayne  aqui- 
fer, the  sole  source  of  drinking  water 
for  all  of  Dade,  most  of  Broward,  and 
part  of  Palm  Beach  Counties. 

The  nature  of  groundwater  pollution 
is  not  unique  to  south  Florida.  Con- 
taminants are  being  found  in  the 
groundwater  of  every  State  and  are 
being  detected  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. In  sampling  of  aquifers  na- 
tionwide. EPA  has  found  many  sub- 
stances which  have  been  linked  to 
human  health  hazards,  including  can- 
cers. 

Despite  concern  with  regard  to 
groundwater  pollution,  the  Federal  ap- 
proach has  been  hesitant,  uncertain, 
auid  indirect.  For  example,  there  is  no 
explicit  national  legislative  mandate  to 
protect  groundwater  quality.  In  addi- 
tion, laws  and  programs  vary  in  the 
ways  they  address  groundwater,  and 
programs  to  protect  groundwater  are 
not  integrated. 

To  help  fashion  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  marshals  the  combined  re- 
sources of  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
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governments,  I  have  joined  with  other 
Members  in  cosponsoring  the  Sole 
Source  Aquifer  Amendments  of  1985. 
This  bill  puts  forward  many  unique 
and  creative  management  plans  neces- 
sary to  effectively  protect  aquifers  na- 
tionwide. Under  this  approach,  local- 
ities would  design  plans  for  protecting 
the  sole  source  aquifer.  These  plans 
would  be  approved  by  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator, and  Federal  funding  would  be 
made  available  for  the  implementation 
of  such  plans.  No  new  or  complicated 
regulatory  structure  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Our  drinking  water  is  vital  to  our 
health.  We  must  continue  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  laws  protecting  our 
limited  water  resource.* 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  members  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  in  celebrat- 
ing their  40th  anniversary.  Next  week 
is  National  FHA  Week  and  the  theme 
of  this  observance  is  'F^iture  Home- 
makers  of  America:  40  Years  of  Real 
Learning." 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  a 
national  organization  cosponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. The  goal  of  this  organization 
is  to  help  youth  assume  active  roles  in 
society  through  home  economics  edu- 
cation in  the  areas  of  personal  growth, 
family  life,  vocational  preparation  and 
community  development. 

Since  its  founding  in  1945.  over  6 
million  youths  have  participated  In 
FHA  programs.  The  national  member- 
ship now  totals  400.000  in  12.500  chap- 
ters. Males  have  always  been  involved 
throughout  the  organization's  40 
years.  However,  male  participation  has 
increased  noticeably  in  the  last  11 
years  and  9  percent  of  the  national 
membership  this  year  is  male.  Four  of 
this  year's  14  national  officers  are 
young  men  and  11  have  served  in  this 
capacity  since  the  first  male  national 
officer  was  elected  in  1973. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  Is 
attempting  to  broaden  its  appeal  and 
operates  on  the  premise  that  everyone 
is  a  homemaker  and  everyone  contrib- 
utes to  the  well-being  of  a  home,  in 
whatever  form  it  takes.  Today's  young 
men  and  women  need  to  be  prepared 
for  roles  as  both  homemakers  and 
wage  earners.  The  emphasis  in  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  is  on  helping 
teens  learn  how  to  balance  family  life 
and  a  career. 

An  issue  of  major  importance  to 
teenagers  is  peer  pressure.  Member  of 
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FHA  use  positive  peer  pressure— called 
peer  education— to  encourage  teen- 
agers to  seek  out  and  share  informa- 
tion which  will  help  them  make  in- 
formed and  responsible  decisions.  The 
two  national  peer  education  projects— 
"The  Student  Body"  and  'Families 
and  Futures"— are  highly  successful 
programs.  "The  Student  Body"  was  pi- 
loted in  1979  in  response  to  the  need 
to  develop  good  nutrition  and  fitness 
habits  among  people,  along  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
peer  education  approach  to  learning. 
This  program  has  reached  over 
250.000  teens  since  its  inception. 
"Families  and  Futures",  cosponsored 
by  FHA  and  the  March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  Foundation,  promotes  peer 
education  and  provides  information  to 
future  adults  and  potential  parents 
that  will  help  them  make  responsible 
decisions  regarding  family  and  individ- 
ual health.  This  program  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  program  called 
"Healthy  Babies:  Chance  or  Choice?" 
that  was  established  in  1975  in  re- 
sponse to  the  national  teenage  preg- 
nancy crisis. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing,  there  are  43 
chapters  and  2.181  FHA  members.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Ken- 
tucky SUte  FHA  President  for  1984-85 
is  Lisa  Nally  of  Mawion  County— locat- 
ed in  the  second  district.  Last  year 
chapters  in  my  home  district  worked 
on  projects  in  a  variety  of  areas:  "The 
Student  Body",  work  with  children 
and  the  elderly,  rape  prevention,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  and  community 
projects  (UNICEF.  Crusade  for  Chil- 
dren. CARE.  Arthrities  Foundation, 
and  March  of  Dimes  and  cerebral 
palsy  collections). 

I  am  proud  to  have  received  Nation- 
al Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  and  I 
consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
be  associated  with  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. At  this  time  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  P\iture 
Homemakers  of  America  for  their 
achievements  of  the  past  40  years  and 
wish  them  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


MS.  JODY  ANN  LTUPAKKA,  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AWARD  GOLD 
MEDAL  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINHESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Award  Program  recog- 
nizes the  initiative,  achievement,  serv- 
ice to  others,  and  attainment  of  excel- 
lence in  young  persons  ages  14 
through  23.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
means  of  both  inspiring  young  people 
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in  personal  improvement  and  service 
to  others,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recog- 
nizing young  people  for  their  extraor- 
dinary efforts  in  voluntary  leadership 
and  personal  excellence. 

On  February  6.  49  young  Americans 
received  the  Congressional  Gold 
Award  at  a  magnificent  ceremony  in 
the  Cannon  caucus  room — 49  young 
people  whose  own  efforts  have  earned 
them  a  special  mark  of  attainment  and 
a  place  in  history. 

Among  these  young  people.  I  am 
very  proud  to  say.  was  Jody  Ann  Liu- 
pakka  of  Esko.  MN.  in  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  I  was  proud  to 
present  Jody  to  the  Joint  Leadership 
Commission  and  to  the  assembled  del- 
egation in  what  I  know  is  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  in  Jody's  life  and  a 
very  proud  moment  for  her  parents. 
Fruik  and  Jane.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
details  of  the  Gold  Award  commenda- 
tions, a  record  of  her  efforts  in  the 
three  areas  of  voluntary  public  service, 
personal  development,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  expeditions.  It  is  a  record  to 
be  envied,  one  which  was  truly  deserv- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  Gold  Award 
which  she  justifiably  earned.  I  want 
to.  once  again,  offer  Jody  my  heartfelt 
congratulations,  as  well  as  my  sincere 
admiration  for  her  achievements. 
Ms.  Jody  Anm  Liupakka.  Concordia  Col- 
lege—Minnesota 8th  Congressiohal  Dis- 
trict, Minnesota— Age  21 

gold  award  COmfENDATION 

Jody  Ann  Liupalika  has  given  840  hours 
during  the  past  three  years  to  voluntary 
community  service,  personal  development 
and  physical  fitness  programs. 

Her  advisor.  Burton  O.  Laine.  University 
of  Minnesota  Associate  Professor  and 
County  Extension  Agent,  describes  Jody  as 
a  person  who  can  share  her  talents  and  im- 
prove them  by  helping  others;  "she  is  a  very 
responsible  and  hard-worlting  individual  .  .  . 
her  public  service  record  shows  real  commit- 
ment." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  recog- 
nizes Jody's  voluntary  leadership  and  per- 
sonal excellence  with  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  Congressional  Award  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Leadership  and  Representative 
James  L.  Oberst&r. 

VOLUNTARY  PUBLIC  SEBVICB 

400  hours  counseling  and  providing  sup- 
port to  anorexia  nervosa  patient,  research- 
ing information  on  the  disease,  attending 
workshops  and  sharing  information  with 
others.  Tutored  college  peers,  ad\Tsed  on 
study  habits,  communication,  and  problem 
solving;  planned  programs  to  present  to 
nursing  home  as  member  of  Christian  Out- 
reach Team:  worked  Church  Youth  Days  at 
Concordia  College,  helping  visiting  high 
school  students  become  familiar  with  the 
college  programs  and  campus  activities. 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

210  hours  as  nursery  school  aid,  demon- 
strating activities,  preparing  visual  aids  and 
gaining  an  understanding  of  child  behavior. 
As  vice-president-elect  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  of  Home  Economics.  Phi  Up- 
silon  Omlcron.  helped  develop  organization 
and  communication  skills  through  fund-rais- 
ing endeavors,  planning  the  chapter's  activi- 
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ties  such  as  food  requirements  for  college 
d&nce  marathon,  and  practicing  home  econ- 
omist skills. 

PHYSICAL  PITIfESS  AND  EXPtUlTlONS 

230  hours  planning  daily  diets  in  accord- 
ance with  American  Diabetes  Association  as 
part  of  weight  control  plan;  maintaining 
regular  exercise  schedule:  training  for  five- 
mile  race:  participating  in  college  intramu- 
ral singles  and  doubles  tennis  program. 

On  October  20,  1984,  at  the  Proctor, 
MN.  High  School  Auditorium,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  present  congressional 
awards  to  Seventh  and  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  young  people  who 
also  participated  in  the  program.  I  am 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  I 
want  to  congratulate  each  of  them  for 
the  superb  personal  effort  they  made 
to  attain  these  awards  and  urge  others 
to  continue  their  participation  in  this 
excellent  program:  Eve  Marie  Wii- 
tanen,  Esko,  MN— Silver  Award;  Mi- 
chael Robert  Carl,  Proctor.  MN— 
Bronze  Award;  Leah  Marie  Nesgoda, 
Duluth,  MN— Bronze  Award;  Amy 
Jean  Stangeland,  Duluth— Bronze 
Award;  June  Beth  Stangeland. 
Duluth— Bronze  Award;  Patti  Ann 
Oja.  Cromwell,  MN— Bronze  Award.* 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE 
EARNING  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

or  CALIFOHWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  earnings  limit  on  Social  Security.  I 
feel  that  this  earnings  limitation  dis- 
courages senior  citizens'  efforts  to 
better  their  own  condition,  to  remain 
independent,  and  to  maintain  their 
sense  of  pride  in  doing  valuable  work. 

This  limit  is  an  oppressive  tax  on 
earnings  above  the  exempt  amounts. 
The  Social  Security  beneficiary  loses 
$1  of  benefits  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
above  the  exempt  amount,  and  must 
also  pay  Social  Security  taxes  on  the 
earned  income.  This  results  in  an  un- 
usually high  marginal  tax  rate  of  at 
least  57  percent  on  earned  income  in 
excess  of  the  exempt  amounts. 

At  present  there  is  an  annual  limita- 
tion for  two  age  groups  on  what  they 
can  earn  before  any  reduction  is  made 
in  Social  Security  benefits.  For  those 
age  62-64  the  limit  is  $5,400.  and  for 
those  age  65-69,  it  is  $7,320.  There  is 
now  no  limit  on  earnings  for  those  age 
70  and  over.  This  is  illogical.  Why 
should  we  discourage  people  with 
know-how  and  experience  from  work- 
ing for  a  period  of  5  to  8  years,  and 
then  give  them  the  go-ahead  at  age  70 
to  reenter  the  labor  force? 

The  earnings  test  dampens  work  in- 
centives, causing  some  older  workers 
to  deliberately  hold  down  their  work 
earnings  to  avoid  being  penalized. 
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The  earnings  limit  discriminates 
against  working  people  and  work 
income.  Other  sources  of  income,  such 
as  dividends  and  interest,  do  not  count 
toward  the  earnings  cap. 

Repealing  the  earnings  test  would 
also  result  In  a  great  reduction  in  the 
administrative  costs  of  Social  Security. 
Identifying  overpayments  and  collect- 
ing from  those  older  people  who  have 
earned  too  much,  and  adjudicating 
claims  for  forgiveness  of  the  amount 
overpaid  when  there  is  a  financial 
hardship,  require  a  lot  of  man-hours 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Eliminating  the  need  for  this  complex 
system  would  save  tax  dollars  and  help 
pay  for  the  cost  of  any  additional  ben- 
efits paid. 

Because  most  of  the  additional 
income  received  by  older  workers 
would  be  spent,  sales  taxes  to  State 
and  local  governments  would  increase. 

Additionally,  because  the  benefici- 
aries would  have  more  disposable 
income,  food  stamps  for  the  aged 
would  tend  to  decline,  the  need  for 
subsidized  low-income  housing  for  the 
aged  would  be  reduced,  and  depend- 
ence on  social  services  and  welfare 
services  would  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  people  of  retire- 
ment age  really  want  to  be  independ- 
ent and  to  at  least  have  the  option  of 
gainful  employment.  Our  laws  should 
not  discourage  older  people  from 
working.  Let's  repeal  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  limitation.* 
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IN  HONOR  OP  MR.  HAROLD 
RICHTERMAN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  NEW  YOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  one 
of  our  outstanding  leading  profession- 
als and  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Harold 
Richterman.  Mr.  Richterman  was  the 
distinguished  recipient  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind's  Migel 
Medal.  He  was  chosen  to  receive  this 
annual  award  from  the  foundation  be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  and  immeas- 
urable contributions  and  long-term 
commitment  to  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Through  his  strong  commitment  and 
dedication  to  the  foundation,  he  has 
significantly  improved  the  lives  of  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
which  Richterman  Joined  in  1969,  is  a 
national  nonprofit  organization  which 
allocates  Govenmient  orders  for  goods 
and  services  to  100  affiliated  work- 
shops employing  more  than  5,500 
blind  and  multihandicapped  people. 
The  division  of  rehabilitation  services 
assists  the  workshops  in  establishing 


evaluation  and  training  programs  for 
multihandicapped  blind  people. 

Before  Joining  NIB.  Richterman  was 
a  mobility  instructor  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  later  was 
named  director  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. He  has  also  completed  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  the  Office  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Richterman  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  as  a  past  president  of  its 
New  York  chapter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  life.* 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO- 
A  GREAT  SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  FREDDIE 
FUNG 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUPORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  state- 
ment which  describes  the  fine  work  of 
Mr.  Freddie  Fung  and  announces  his 
selection  as  Humanitarian  of  the  Year 
by  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Alameda 
County. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Alameda 
County  has  named  Mr.  Freddie  Fung  as  the 
ninth  "Humanitarian  of  the  Year." 

Each  year  the  Society  considers  citizens 
who  have  either  made  significant  contribu- 
tion to  helping  people  In  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the-  lives  of  others  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  or  who  throughout  the 
years  have  been  Involved  in  supporting 
Easter  Seal. 

Mr.  Fung's  personal  honors  are  numerous. 
He  was  awarded  the  U.S.  Navy  Meritorious 
Public  Service  Citation  in  February  1970 
(which  is  the  second  highest  honor  awarded 
to  a  civilian)  for  his  volunteer  involvement 
at  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital-Oakland:  "Man 
of  the  Year"  award  from  the  City  of  Hope 
in  April  1980:  and  the  Citizen  of  the  Year" 
award  from  the  East  Bay  Diabetic  Associa- 
tion in  June  1978. 

Mr.  Fung,  who  is  presently  General  Man- 
ager of  Trader  Vies  Restaurant  in  Emery- 
ville. California,  has  been  a  major  contribu- 
tor of  both  his  time  and  resources  to  the 
East  Bay  Diabetic  Association:  the  Alameda 
Cancer  League:  Oakland  Symphony:  Para- 
mount Theater  Association:  Oakland  Ballet: 
Children's  Hospital-Oakland:  Clausen 
House:  Oakland  Museum:  Oakland  Zoologi- 
cal Society;  Boys  Club  of  Oakland:  Chinese 
Hospital-San  Francisco:  City  of  Hope;  U.C. 
California  Athletic  Association:  Stanford 
Women's  Club-East  Bay:  and  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  of  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  Freddie  Fung  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
who  has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time, 
talent,  and  concern  for  the  advancement  of 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity.* 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  198S 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 12  is  the  239th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  great  Revolutionary  War 
hero,  who  fought  courageously  for  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  and 
symbolizes  so  well  the  contributions 
made  by  millions  of  Polish-Americans 
to  our  country  through  their  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  patriotism. 

No  rollcall  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution  who  Joined  to- 
gether in  the  fight  against  tyrannical 
rule  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  General  Kosciuszko.  who  vol- 
untarily entered  the  Continental 
Army,   and   distinguished   himself   in 
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several  battles  where  victories  were 
crucial  in  achieving  independence.  Al- 
though he  was  not  a  native  American. 
General  Kosciuszko's  selfless  actions 
were  held  in  such  high  esteem  that 
Congress  bestowed  on  him  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
and  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Even  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  this  young 
Polish  officer  sailed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  appeared  before  Gen.  George 
Washington,  to  volimteer  his  military 
skill  and  training  and  his  scientific 
knowledge  of  engineering  to  help 
create  an  effective  fighting  force  from 
the  largely  untrained  and  Inexperi- 
enced Continental  Army. 

General  Kosciuszko  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  colonel  of  engineers,  and 
constructed  many  military  fortifica- 
tions, displaying  his  abilities  as  a  mili- 
tary strategist  particularly  at  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  and  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.    Throughout    the    long    and 
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bleak  years  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Kosciuszko  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  in  helping  General  Wash- 
ington win  the  war,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson hailed  him  by  saying:  "He  was 
as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever 
known  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to 
go  to  all  and  not  the  few  or  to  the  rich 
alone." 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  In  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  and  returned  to  Poland 
in  1784  to  participate  in  his  own  coun- 
try's struggle  for  Polish  independence. 
He  was  certainly  among  the  bravest 
and  the  ablest  of  his  kind,  and  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  his  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  Polish- Americans  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  through- 
out this  Nation,  in  paying  tribute  to 
General  Kosciuszko  and  his  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  Gramm]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Revrend  Rich- 
ard C.  HaJverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

CZUBRATIIfG  CBORCE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  on  this  day  when  we 
celebrate  the  memory  of  the  father  of 
our  country,  may  we  remember  the 
faith  which  motivated  and  sustained 
him.  May  we  heed  his  conviction  that 
"It  is  Impossible  to  rightly  govern  the 
world  without  God  and  the  Bible." 
May  the  spontaneous  way  in  which  he 
concluded  his  oath  of  office  with  the 
words  "So  help  me  God"  remind  us  of 
our  dependence  upon  You.  Renew  in 
us  the  faith  of  our  fathers  that  we 
may  live  and  labor  in  its  light  and 
truth.  In  His  name  who  is  the  Light  of 
the  World.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THURMOifD]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  IS,  1985. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Phil  Oramii, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stkom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    GRAMM    thereupon    assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24.  1901.  as  modified  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1985,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins],  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President,  will 
now  read  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

[Mrs.  Hawkins,  at  the  rostrum,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows:] 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant,  and   the   time   actually   arrived 


when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  It 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence. Impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion Incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  Intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
Judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 


own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and, 
every  day,  the  Increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  It  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequer.tly,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countensinced  the  spirit  of 
criticism— the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained- 
that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  aiispices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension    of   danger,    natural    to 


•  This  "bullet"  syinix>i  identifies  statemenu  or  insertiotii  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


that  solicitude,  urge  me.  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad:  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you   possess,   are   the   work   of  Joint 


counsels,  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  Invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  ecut.  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  loest,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 
ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  xoest  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort — and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
Jos^ment  of  indispensable  outlets  tot  its 
own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  oru  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  xoest 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength:  or  from  an  apostate  and  im- 
natural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrlnalcally  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticiilar  interest  in  union,  all  the  puta 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  In  the 
united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalshlp  sJone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter.—Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid 


the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particxilarly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  ex- 
perience solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  Issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who.  In  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  ftimlshed 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations,— nort/iem 
and  southern— Atlantic  and  toestem; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire Influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  You 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations; they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  Inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head;  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a  policy  in  the  general  government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are.  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute:  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon 
full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support.  Respect 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiescence  In  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stitutions of  government.— But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity; and.  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men,  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 


vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  Is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  Its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 
assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system: 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  Institutions:— that  experience 
is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  country:— that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion  exposes  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion:  and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  in- 
terests in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  securi- 
ty of  liberty  Is  indispensable.  Liberty 
Itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is. 
Indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  In  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  leaa  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  In 
Its  greatest  rankness,  and  Is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domliuitlon  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  Itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 


men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  hlis  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liber- 
ty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
conmiunlty  with  ill  founded  Jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  against  another,  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  Itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  Is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchlal  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  t>e  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  Is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched.  It  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm- 
ing, It  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  Inspire  caution  In  those  Intrust- 
ed with  Its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consol- 
idate the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse 
It  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  Into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 


others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  In  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  unsurpation;  for 
through  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be 
the  Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  cus- 
tomary wea[>on  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  In 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  tran- 
sient benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  cormections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  Instnmients  of  In- 
vestigation in  courts  of  Justice?  and  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
Indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  Is 
to  use  It  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts    which    unavoidable    wars    may 


have  occasioned,  but  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  Is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  In 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice 
toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed Justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  within  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  Is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them. 
Just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  Its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  Its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 


reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  Infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  Justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy.  111  will,  and  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld:  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  Interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
Innumberable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  Influence 
or  awe  the  public  councils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constanUy  awake: 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instnmient  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
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and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is.  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Eiirope  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  aruioy- 
ance:  when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belliger- 
ent nations,  under  the  Impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rivalship.  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world:  so  far.  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it:  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tronizing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it.  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defense  posture,  we  may 
safely  tr\ist  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand:  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences:  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things:  diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so 


disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
Intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  tlrne  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  In  view, 
that  It  Is  folly  In  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
Independence  for  whatever  It  may 
accept  under  that  character  that  by 
such  acceptance.  It  may  place  lt«eLf  In 
the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  Is  an  Illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish:  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usiial  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism:  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dlcUted. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is.  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  In 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain.  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound.  In  duty  and  Interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it.  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  It  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 


The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation.  In  cases  In  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it.  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
may  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  Intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence: and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  Is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations:  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking.  In  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

UmTKD  States, 

nth  September,  1796. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  the  excellent  reading  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

I  can  assure  the  listeners  that  read- 
ing this  Is  probably  the  most  difficult 


thing  of  this  kind  that  anyone  ever 
undertook. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument,  as 
we  all  know,  about  whether  or  not 
George  Washington  wrote  this  address 
himself:  but  it  Is  assumed  now  that  he 
did,  because  the  final  version  as  was 
read  today  is  in  his  penmanship. 

However,  the  wonderful  thing  about 
this  address  is  not  the  way  it  was  writ- 
ten or  the  expressions  or  the  words 
used  but  the  fact  that  he  devoted  this 
speech  to  reminding  his  fellow  citizens 
of  his  great  love  of  liberty,  his  great 
devotion  to  and  love  of  his  country. 

He  warned  his  fellow  citizens  against 
the  things  that  could  happen  at  that 
time;  and,  unfortunately,  many  of 
these  things  have  happened,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  country.  He  particu- 
larly called  the  attention  of  his  fellow 


citizens  to  the  responsibility  of  this 
country  in  living  in  the  world  that  ex- 
isted then,  and  I  think  his  words  are 
still  applicable  today,  to  enjoy  busi- 
ness with  other  countries  but  to  stay 
out  of  their  politics.  I  think  we  would 
do  well  today  to  pay  attention  to  what 
George  Washington  told  us. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  Senate  that  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Florida  has  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address:  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
lady  has  read  it.  It  would  be  a  great 
compliment  to  him,  and  I  feel  a  great 
kinship  to  her,  because  to  her  State 
and  to  my  State  came  the  first  people 
from  outside  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 


I  commend  my  friend  from  Florida, 
who  undoubtedly  has  had  some  of  the 
sunshine  that  dominates  my  State,  be- 
cause of  the  warmth  of  her  remarks 
and  the  beautiful  way  In  which  she 
read  this  address. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, my  good  friend  from  Arizona. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  In  recess  until  2 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  12:43  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
February  19,  1985,  at  2  p.m. 


J 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Contons,  pastor,  St. 
Peter's  Church.  South  Boston.  MA,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Lord  of  all  peo- 
ples, we  pray  Your  divine  guidance  for 
the  Members  of  this  august  body. 
Prom  their  midst  may  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  justice  flow  like  a  mighty 
river  pouring  out  its  blessings  upon  all 
Americans  and  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  Earth. 

We  pray  In  a  special  way  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  who  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  in  1918. 

With  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuani- 
an descent  we  pray  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  valiant  people  for  the 
blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  may  once  again  be 
fulfilled. 

Heavenly  Father,  may  Your  truth, 
justice,  and  love  bring  forth  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  peace  and  respect  for 
human  rights  among  all  nations. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REV.  ALBERT  J.  CONTONS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bi«r.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  to 
our  Nation's  Capital,  Rev.  Albert  J. 
Contons,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  South  Boston,  MA,  who  offered  the 
opening  prayer. 

Father  Contons  is  the  Episcopal 
vicar  for  the  Boston  region,  and  the 
president  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Priests'  League  of  America,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  he  joins  us  here  today,  for 
February  16  marked  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Father  Contons  was  bom  in  South 
Boston,  and  attended  the  Boston  Latin 
School.    He    studied    philosophy    and 


theology  at  St.  John's  Seminary  in 
Brighton.  MA.  and  was  ordained  on 
May  6.  1948. 

He  has  continued  his  advanced  stud- 
ies in  Canada  and  France,  and  has 
been  an  instructor  at  St.  Sebastian's 
School  in  Newton,  MA.  teaching 
French.  Latin,  and  theology.  Father 
Contons  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Lithuanian  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  served  as  the  national 
spiritual  adviser  to  the  Knights  of 
Lithuania.  He  has  authored  several  ar- 
ticles and  books,  including  the  English 
text  for  the  'History  of  St.  Peter's 
Parish  in  South  Boston."  and  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania  Leadership 
Manual. 

I  want  to  thank  Father  Contons  for 
being  with  us  today,  and  to  wish  him 
continuing  success  in  his  dedicated 
work  in  the  church. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  TWO  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BIRTH- 
DAY CEREMONIES.  FEBRUARY 
22,  1985 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
two  Members  of  the  House,  one  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader,  to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  February  22.  1985,  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPORT  SURCHARGE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
move  toward  freer  world  trade  has 
ground  to  a  halt.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  mounting  list  of 
trade  problems  which  confront  the 
world  marketplace.  Our  trading  part- 
ners do  little  more  than  pay  lipservice 
to  the  idea  of  free  trade,  and  our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  current  trading 
system  brings  us  little  more  than  a 
small  degree  of  respect  and  ever  in- 
creasing quantities  of  red  ink. 

The  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line 
and  ask  our  trading  partners  to  prac- 
tice what  they  preach.  We  can  no 
longer  accept  years  of  fruitless  negoti- 
ations while  our  markets  are  flooded 
with  cheaper  imports  and  our  exports 
are  excluded  by  a  host  of  foreign  trade 
barriers. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  provide  an  incentive  for  reluctant 
trading  partners  to  enter  into  serious 
trade  negotiations  with  us.  My  bill  will 
assess  a  20-percent  surcharge  on  U.S. 
imports  from  all  nations.  However,  the 
surcharge  is  removed  for  those  nations 
willing  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  free 
trade  agreement  with  us.  Those  na- 
tions which  agree  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  while  those  nations 
who  do  not  negotiate  will  have  the 
siuxiharge  remain  in  place. 

Free  trade  only  exists  when  all  coun- 
tries offer  equal  benefits  and  under- 
take equal  responsibilities.  My  bill  will 
provide  the  needed  impetus  for  a  new 
trade  movement  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO 
AMERICAN  FARMERS:  DROP 
DEAD 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  President  came  to  this 
Chamber  and  addressed  the  Nation  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  recently,  calling 
for  a  second  American  revolution,  it 
was  unclear  what  this  meant  for  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  Thereafter,  his 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  Stockman,  deliv- 
ered the  message  to  American  farmers: 
The  President's  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer  is  "drop  dead." 

What  a  departure  from  the  true 
spirit  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  As 
Daniel  Webster  observed: 

Let  lu  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  Is  the  most  Important  labor  of 
man.  tTnstable  is  the  future  ot  that  country 
which  has  lost  Its  taste  for  agriculture.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  in  history  which  is  un- 
mistalLable,  it  is  that  national  strength  lies 
very  near  the  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer  is 
in  a  state  of  economic  depression.  In  a 
short  while.  Members  of  Congress  will 
address  the  Nation  on  the  state  of 
American  agriculture.  I  solicit  your  at- 
tention to  the  urgency  of  the  crisis. 


D  1210 

BLACKMAIL  HAS  NO  PLACE 
HERE 

(Mr.  MARLESifEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
blackmail  has  no  place  in  a  reasoned 
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legislative  process.  Yet  we  have  the  Di- 
rector, the  Director  of  OMB.  David 
Stockman,  holding  the  knife  at  the 
jugular  vein  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  their  representatives. 
OMB,  in  collusion  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  drawing  blood, 
drawing  blood  by  not  allowing  the  nec- 
essary personnel,  even  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  even  com- 
plete those  responsibilities  with  which 
it  is  charged.  Conspiracy,  road  blocks 
of  bureaucracy,  holding  or  withhold- 
ing of  necessary  funds  and  credit  In 
this  crisis  for  the  purpose  of  beating 
some  of  us  who  represent  the  farmers 
into  a  submission  has  no  place  In  this 
democracy.  In  this  Republic  or  In  the 
legislative  process. 


THE  NEXT  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AtJCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  controversial  new  defense 
programs  is  the  new  attack  submarine, 
called  the  SSN-21. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
this  ship. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  the  Los  Angeles  class  we  now 
have  Is  the  best  In  the  world.  They  say 
we  can't  afford  to  start  an  expensive 
new  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  we  can  do  a  lot  better  if  we 
start  with  an  all-new  design,  and  the 
threat  requires  that  we  do  It. 

There's  truth  on  both  sides.  My  col- 
leagues know  that  I  have  never  been 
hesitant  to  oppose  major  weapons  I 
believe  are  unnecessary  or  destabiliz- 
ing or  both.  But  in  this  case,  it  seems 
to  me  the  weight  of  the  evidence  falls 
on  the  side  of  the  advocates.  It  seems 
to  me  this  ship  Is  both  necessary  and 
stabilizing. 

We  have  to  maintain  control  of  the 
sea  if  we're  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  escalation.  From  all  experi- 
ence, submarines  are  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  do  it.  If  we  are  to  deter 
naval  aggression  quickly  and  decisive- 
ly, in  the  face  of  Soviet  antisubmarine 
technology  which  eventually  could 
become  substantial,  and  In  the  face  of 
the  very  long  leadtlme  a  submarine 
program  needs,  it  seems  to  me  the 
SSN-21  is  something  we  have  to  do. 

If  the  cost  gets  out  of  hand,  then  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  matter 
would  have  to  l>e  reevaluated.  But  if 
the  program  stays  on  its  present 
course,  for  my  part  I  recommend  we 

go  ahead  with  it. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  has  made  a  de- 
cision for  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
Conrall.  Before  we  conclude  that  the 
long-awaited  arrival  of  the  Conrall 
trail  and  train  to  the  station  has  hap- 
pened, let  us  examine  some  of  the 
issues  that  are  going  to  be  newly  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

We  cannot  tell  by  this  decision 
whether  or  not  the  substantial  best  in- 
terests of  the  employees  of  Conrall 
have  been  taken  into  account  or 
whether  the  profitability  that  has 
l)een  shown  by  Conrall  has  been  taken 
Into  account  or  whether  the  future  of 
the  rail  system  In  this  country  has 
been  taken  into  account. 

We  must,  as  a  matter  not  only  of  the 
economics  involved,  conclude  that  the 
Dole  decision  is  the  best  for  Conrall. 
but  also  for  questions  Involving  na- 
tional security.  I  ask  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  go  slow  in  his  or  her  delib- 
erations as  to  the  decision  on  Conrall. 
There  is  much  debate  left  on  this 
issue. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


TIME  TO  MELT  THE  "ICE  "  JAM 


D  This  symbol  repres«nu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SHOULD  WE  DISPOSE  OF 

CONRAIL 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Alabama  faces  a  shutdown  of 
all  new  Interstate  highway  construc- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  month  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  approve  the 
interstate  cost  estimate-Interstate  sub- 
stitute cost  estimate  tlCE-ISCEl.  Ala- 
bama and  some  40  other  States  were 
scheduled  to  get  a  year's  allotment  of 
interstate  funds  in  October  1.  1983, 
and  again  on  October  1,  1984.  But 
some  239  projects,  amounting  to  over 
$1,262  billion  nationwide  and  over 
$144  million  In  Alabama,  are  being 
held  up  because  the  legislation  re- 
quired to  release  the  money  has  not 
t>een  passed  by  Congress. 

The  money,  which  comes  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Is  supposed  to  be 
passed  on  to  States  every  2  years. 
Before  this  can  t)e  done,  however.  Con- 
gress must  pass  the  Interstate  cost  es- 
timate [ICE]  of  the  funding  needed 
for  Interstate  work  and  an  Interstate 
substitute  cost  estimate  [ISCE]  of 
fvmdlng  for  highway  projects  the 
States  have  chosen  to  replace  pro- 
posed interstate  construction. 

Approval  of  the  ICE  was  once  a  rou- 
tine legislative  procedure.  But  at- 
tempts to  Include  pork  barrel  demon- 
stration projects  have  caused  a  dra- 
matic and  needless  rise  In  the  amount 
Included  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  has  made  passage  of  the  ICE  all 
but  Impossible. 

Under  the  IntersUte  program,  SUtes 
pay  for  Federal  projects  out  of  their 
own  pockets  and  are  reimbursed  later 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 


tion. Congress'  failure  to  pass  the  ICE, 
however,  means  the  States'  allotments 
catuiot  be  released  and  has  caused  se- 
rious cash-flow  problems  In  many 
States,  Including  Alabama. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
reform  the  congressional  approval 
process  and  prevent  future  logjams  of 
congressional  action  on  the  ICE  be- 
cause of  attempts  to  attach  pork 
barrel  proposals.  Under  the  legislation. 
Congress  has  from  January  to  October 
1  of  each  year  to  review  and  revise  the 
ICE-ISCE  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  If  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  release  the  funds  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  however,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
lease the  moneys  administratively. 

It  Is  unfair  to  hold  up  essential  and 
needed  interstate  construction  and 
repair  in  Alabama  and  across  the 
country  because  attempts  to  attach 
other  bills  have  turned  congressional 
action  In  ICE  Into  a  political  football. 

I  urge  that  swift  action  be  taken  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  pass 
this  legislation  and  allow  necessary 
highway  work  in  Alabama  and  across 
the  Nation  to  continue. 

It's  time  to  melt  the  "ICE"  jam. 


GRACE  COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  private  sector  siurey  on 
cost  control,  the  Grace  Commission, 
developed  2,478  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  cost  reductions  and/or  reve- 
nue enhancements.  It  took  1  Vi  years  of 
detailed  study  into  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  If  fuUy  imple- 
mented, the  Grace  Commission  report 
projects  a  potential  cost  reduction  of 
$424  billion. 

Each  of  us  may  not  agree  with  every 
suggestion  set  forth  in  the  Grace 
report.  But  that  should  not  prevent  us 
from  requiring  the  conunittees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  at  least 
look  at  the  recommendations  for  po- 
tential cost  savings.  By  modifs^ing  the 
House  rules,  we  can  ask  our  standing 
committees  to  review  these  recommen- 
dations. Passage  of  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  will  do  just  that. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  the 
comments  by  J.  Peter  Grace  as  report- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  are  right  on 
target: 

Congress  has  confused  the  axiom  "waste 
not.  want  not."  President  Reagan's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  has  shown 
Congress  how  to  'waste  not,"  but  Congress 
to  its  discredit,  has  shown  that  it  "wanU 
not"  such  advice. 

The  historical  alternative  by  Congress  to 
cutting  spending  has  been  to  increase  taxes. 
As  a  result,  the  annual  income  taxes  paid  by 
the  average  family  have  Increased  32  times 
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fmst«r  than  their  income.  Instead  of  cover- 
ing current  deficits,  increased  revenues  in- 
variably are  used  to  fuel  more  spending. 

We  never  said  cutting  spending  was  going 
to  be  easy— hard  problems  seldom  are  solved 
by  easy  solutions.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  stop  clowning  around  and  get 
serious. 

Surely  our  committees  can  take 
some  time  in  the  course  of  their  rou- 
tine hearings  on  legislation  at  least  to 
consider  the  recommendations  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  either  accept 
them,  modify  them,  or  reject  them, 
and  let  us  know  their  reasoning  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  legislative  reports. 
That  is  not  asking  too  much,  given  the 
time  and  effort  over  2,000  volunteers 
devoted  to  this  project. 

If  only  one-fourth  of  the  projected 
$424  billion  savings  over  3  years  is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility,  the 
Federal  Government  could  realize  a 
savings  of  $106  billion.  Isn't  that 
worth  scrutiny  by  our  committees? 


PROVIDING  A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PUBUC  DEBT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a 
commercial  on  the  television  these 
days  with  McGruff  the  Crime  Dog 
telling  us  how  we  can  help  prevent 
robberies.  After  advising  us  of  certain 
safety  precautions,  he  says:  "Help  take 
a  bite  out  of  crime." 

Very  few  people  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  a  great  fan  of  McGruff  the 
Crime  Dog.  Some  people  even  tell  me 
that  I  soimd  like  him— and  there  are  a 
lot  of  similarities  between  McGruff 
and  what  we  in  the  Congress  have  to 
do  this  year.  McGruff  wants  to  reduce 
crime.  Congress  wants  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  our 
task  will  be  made  simpler  with  a  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  call  it  the 
Conte  contribution  credit,  and  the  bill 
allows  all  taxpayers  to  take  a  25-per- 
cent credit  against  tax  for  contribu- 
tions to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Although  present  law  allows  a  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  charity 
(and  donations  to  reduce  the  deficit 
are  deductible),  present  law  only  bene- 
fits taxpayers  who  itemize  deductions 
or  those  who  take  the  "above  the  line" 
deduction— which  is  limited  to  only 
$300  in  donations  this  year  and  expires 
in  1987.  More  incentives  are  needed, 
and  my  bill  provides  them. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a 
more  detailed  summary  of  my  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill— support  the  Conte  con- 
tribution credit— and  help  take  a  bite 
out  of  the  deficit. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  SEAT  MR. 
McINTYRE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
here  a  resolution  of  privilege  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  if  intro- 
duced at  this  moment,  would  in  fact  be 
sustained  as  a  resolution  of  privilege 
and  therefore  a  vote  would  be  taken 
on  the  House  floor  today. 

It  deals  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  and  the  unwillingness  of  this 
body  to  seat  him  in  the  seat  which  is 
rightfully  his  as  certified  by  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

I  will  not  introduce  the  resolution 
today  because  a  lot  of  Members  are 
not  here  in  town,  have  not  been  in- 
formed about  the  fact  that  we  could 
have  business,  but  I  will  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  patience  is  wearing 
rather  thin  and  the  fact  that  we  can 
bring  this  to  the  floor  in  this  manner 
on  any  day.  whether  it  be  pro  forma 
session  or  not.  ought  to  be  a  signal  to 
the  Members  that  a  lot  of  us  around 
here  are  very  disturbed  the  way  this 
body  is  acting  with  regard  to  its  consti- 
tutional behavior  and  it  is  high  time 
that  Rick  Mclntyre  be  given  his  seat, 
be  allowed  to  sit  among  us  and  vote 
among  us  as  a  Member  diily  elected, 
which  he  is. 


THIS  HOUSE  HAS  AN  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  SEAT  "RICK "  McIN- 
TYRE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  undertook  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  in  its  last  session  in  refusing 
to  seat  a  Member  from  Indiana  who 
had  now  won  the  election  and  won  the 
recount  and  is  certified  by  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  case  of  Rich  Mclntyre 
should  worry  every  American  because 
if  the  votes  of  the  people  of  Indiana 
do  not  count,  then  conceivably  the 
votes  of  Colorado  or  Massachusetts  or 
Georgia  or  Pennsylvania  would  not 
count.  In  many  ways.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
can  conclude  that  this  is  now  an  tm- 
constitutional  body  which  has  decided 
to  preempt  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  and  to  deny  them  representa- 
tion. 

Later  during  the  session  today  I  will 
read  into  the  Record  a  series  of  edito- 
rials from  the  Washington  Post,  from 
Indiana  newspapers,  from  Texas  news- 
papers, from  across  the  country  that 
say  again  and  again  this  House  has  an 
obligation  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre:  this 
House  has  an  obligation  to  let  the 
people  of  Indiana  be  represented  and 
this  House  is  acting  in  a  very  danger- 
ous manner  in  not  seating  him  during 
the  process  of  looking  at  that  election. 


It  is  unprecedented  and  I  hope  in 
the  next  week  or  so  the  House  will  re- 
consider its  decision. 


D  1220 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I.  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  on 
Friday.  February  8,  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10.  1985,  thrbugh  Feb- 
ruary 16.  IMS,  as  "National  DECA  Wc^ek/' 

SELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  PROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  TO  BE  ACCREDITED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
ADVISERS  TO  THE  U.S.  DELE- 
GATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES,  MEETINGS, 

AND  NEGOTIATION  SESSIONS 
RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  19,  United  States 
Code,  section  2211,  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Chair  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  be  accredit- 
ed by  the  President  as  official  advisers 
to  the  UjS.  delegations  to  internation- 
al conferences,  meetings,  and  negotia- 
tion sessions  relating  to  trade  agree- 
ments during  the  1st  session  of  the 
99th  Congress: 

Mr.  RosTEiTKOwsKi  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  GiBBOifs  of  Florida; 

Mr.  jEinuNS  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois;  and 

Mr.  Frerzel  of  Minnesota. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  AT  CERE- 
MONIES ON  FEBRUARY  22,  1985, 
THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  to 
represent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
February  22.  1985,  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington: 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Arkansas;  and 

Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 


House  or  REPRZSEitTATivcs, 
Wtuhington,  DC,  February  6,  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Null.  Jr.. 
H204  Capitol. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  Speakek:  I  hereby  resign  my  as- 
signment on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Sincerely, 

MblLcviiie. 
Member  of  Congrett. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE      STOCKPILE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
19,  1985.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  conununication 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

Committee  oh  Ways  ahd  Meams, 
Washington,  DC.  February  6,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeiix.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  H- 
205,  U.S.  Capitol.  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  ThU  is  to  advise  you 
that,  pursuant  to  sec.  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
been  designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  during  the  Wth  Con- 
gress: 

Dan  Rostenkowski  <D..  111.). 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D..  Fla.). 

J  J.  Pickle  (D.,  Tex.). 

John  J.  Duncan  (R.,  Tenn.). 

Bill  Archer  (R..  Tex.). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  ROSTEIfKOWSKI, 

Chairman. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCry-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
19,  1985.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

February  19.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  3:15  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  8, 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmiU  a  report  on 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile; 

(2)  At  4:05  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  11. 
1985  and  s&ld  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  24th 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  and 

(3)  At  12:40  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  12. 
1985  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmiU  the  1984 
axuiual  report  on  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Gothrie, 

Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTTVITIES 
RELATED  TO  PREVENTING  NU- 
CLEAR     PROLIFERATION— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
19,  1985.) 


1983    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON     ADULT     EDUCATION-MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
BusTAMANTE)   laid   before   the   House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  February 
19,  1985.) 


ABUSE  OF  THE  CORPORATE 
TAKEOVER  PROCESS  THREAT- 
ENS FABRIC  OF  OUR  ECONOM- 
IC SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Joires]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  abuse  of  the  corporate  take- 


over process  has  become  a  serious 
problem.  It  threatens  the  very  fabric 
of  the  economic  system  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  evalu- 
ate the  explosion  of  hostile  takeovers 
which  are  Inhibiting  the  competitive 
ability  of  American  business  in  today's 
world  markets. 

Any  proposed  solution,  however, 
must  focus  on  the  whole,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  particular  symptoms. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  seeks  to  accomplish 
this  goal  by  focusing  on  the  tax  advan- 
tages available  to  those  uindertaking 
hostile  corporate  takeovers.  This  legis- 
lation seeks  to  take  away  the  kindle 
fueling  the  fires  of  merger  mania. 

This  legislation  expands  upon  an 
earlier  bill  most  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  joined  with  me  in  in- 
troducing on  February  6.  1985.  My 
new  bill,  in  addition  to  taxing  profits 
made  through  greenmail  at  50  percent, 
would  also  disallow  the  interest  deduc- 
tion on  indebtedness  that  arises  from 
the  use  of  junior  obligations,  common- 
ly called  junk  bonds. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
read  about  and  heard  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  hostile  takeover  activity  in  the 
corporate  sector,  and  partictilarly 
within  the  energy  industry.  While 
there  are  a  number  of  national  policy 
issues  which  arise  from  this  activity.  I 
am  most  specifically  concerned  about 
the  takeover  entrepreneur— a  specula- 
tor who  purchases  a  sigif  icant  block  of 
shares  in  a  publicly  held  corporation, 
in  order  to  threaten  the  corporation 
into  buying  back  the  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  who  finances  such  boot- 
strap, bust  up  transactions  with  high- 
yield,  low-grade  junior  obligations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  tactics  serve  to  profit 
the  takeover  entrepreneur  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  basic  constituencies 
served  by  American  corporations:  the 
long-term  investor  shareholders,  cus- 
tomers, employees,  pensioners,  suppli- 
ers, and  communities  in  which  they 
operate. 

Furthermore,  abusive  takeover 
schemes  have  created  an  epidemic  of 
takeover  fear  among  our  Nation's  cor- 
porations that  have  resulted  in  an  ob- 
session with  the  short  term  and  the 
slighting  of  long  range  planning.  Not 
only  have  such  abusive  takeover  at- 
tempts impacted  the  fate  of  the  target 
corporations,  but  it  entails  question- 
able use  of  Tax  Code  incentives.  Cer- 
tainly, at  a  time  when  legitimate  busi- 
ness activities  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
available,  reasonably  priced  credit,  it 
seems  ill  advised  to  allow  the  use  of 
these  highly  speculative  obligations 
for  the  financing  of  abusive  corporate 
acquisitions. 

Junk  bonds  are  high  risk,  imsecured 
instruments  that  pay  large  yields  and 
are  ultimately  secured  only  by  the 
assets  of  the  target  company.  These  fi- 
nancing instniments  are  being  used  as 
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a  means  to  take  over  healthy,  profita- 
ble companies  to  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  to  bust  them  up  for  their 
dismemberment  value.  It  is  time  Con- 
gress considers  whether  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  our  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  interest  deduction  for  inter- 
est paid  or  carried  when  the  underly- 
ing instrument  is  simply  an  equity 
contribution. 

The  legislation  disallows  an  interest 
deduction  for  indebtedness  issued  in 
the  form  of  junior  obligations.  The 
legislation  defines  junior  obligations 
(junk  bonds)  as  indebtedness  that  is 
rated  by  a  national  rating  agency  at 
least  2  points  below  the  ratings  given 
to  the  target  company's  other  substan- 
tial class  of  indebtedness,  or  that  meet 
certain  other  criteria  related  to  either 
the  right  of  payment  or  value  of 
assets.  Commonly,  these  junior  obliga- 
tions are  rated  below  investment 
grade.  The  legislation  would  target  the 
use  of  these  obligations,  when  used  in 
a  hostile  acquisition.  A  hostile  acquisi- 
tion would  occur  when  a  person  or 
group  acquires  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  or  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  all  the  class- 
es of  stock  during  a  12-month  period, 
provided  that  such  acquisition  is  not 
approved  by  the  target  company's 
board  of  directors.  Obligation  issued 
after  February  18,  1985.  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion from  my  earlier  bill.  H.R.  1003. 
dealing  with  taxation  of  greerunail 
profits.  The  provision  seeks  to  end  the 
universally  condemned  practice  of 
greenmail  by  imposing  a  nondeduct- 
ible excise  tax  on  greenmail  profits 
earned  by  stock  speculators  and  profit- 
eers. The  term  "greenmail  profits" 
means  any  gain  realized  by  a  4-percent 
or  more  shareholder  on  the  sale  of  ex- 
change of  any  stock  in  a  corporation  if 
such  shareholder  held  the  stock  for  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years,  and  if,  at 
some  time  during  the  2-year  period 
there  was  a  public  tender  offer  for 
stock  in  the  target  corporation.  A  50 
percent  nondeductible  excise  tax  will 
be  imposed  on  these  greenmail  profits 
unless,  throughout  the  1  year  ending 
of  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange, 
such  person  was  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  target  corporation. 

"The  50-percent  excise  tax  would  not 
apply  if  the  shareholder  had  been  a  4- 
percent  or  more  shareholder  for  the 
entire  1-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  exchange.  A  sum- 
mary of  my  legislation  follows  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
about  the  serious  escalation  of  corpo- 
rate takeovers  that  has  become  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  among  Wall  Street 
speculators.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
consider  how  the  Federal  Government 
is  underwriting  these  abusive  financ- 
ing plans.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 


duced today  is  a  first  step  in  address- 
ing this  most  serious  problem.  It  is  my 
hope  that  appropriate  committee  con- 
sideration will  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Explanation  or  H.R.  1 100— A  Bill 

iNmODUCED  BY  MM.  JONKS  OF  OKLAHOMA 
SEC.  1.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  CREZNMAIL  PKOPIT 

Under  the  bill,  any  4-percent  shareholder 
that  realizes  any  gain  that  is  a  greenmail 
profit  Is  subject  to  an  excise  tax  equal  to  SO 
percent  of  that  profit. 

The  Greerunail  profit  Is  the  gain  realized 
by  a  4-percent  shareholder  If  the  sharehold- 
er held  the  stoclc  for  a  period  of  less  than 
two  years  unless  If  during  a  1-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale  the  share- 
holder was  an  officer,  director  or  employee 
or  a  4-percent  shareholder.  Also,  during 
that  period  that  the  shareholder  held  the 
stock  there  must  be  a  public  tender  offer  for 
the  stock  or  that  shareholder  or  some  other 
shareholder  owning  at  least  4  percent  of  the 
stock  submitted  a  written  proposal  to  a  cor- 
poration which  either  suggests  or  sets  forth 
a  plan  Involving  a  public  tender  offer.  For 
purposes  of  the  bill,  a  public  tender  offer  Is 
any  offer  to  purchase  or  acquire  stock  in 
the  corporation  If  such  offer  is  required  to 
be  filed  or  registered  with  a  federal  or  state 
agency  regulating  securities. 

A  4-percent  shareholder  Is  a  shareholder 
that  owns  at  least  4  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  stock  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  corporation. 

The  excise  tax  Is  to  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes made  after  February  6.  1085,  with 
respect  the  the  taxable  year  ending  after 
that  date.  However,  the  excise  tax  is  not  to 
apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  that  is  made 
pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  in  exist- 
ence on  February  5,  1985. 

SBC.  2.  INTEREST  ON  HOSTILE  ACQUISITION 
INDEBTEDNESS 

Under  the  bill,  no  deduction  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  any  interest  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  hos- 
tile acquisition  Indebtedness.  Hostile  acqui- 
sition indebtedness  is  any  Junior  obligation 
issued  after  February  18.  1985.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  hostile  acquisition. 

A  hostile  acquisition  is  any  merger,  con- 
solidation or  acquisition  of  property  or 
stock,  a  separation,  reorganization,  distribu- 
tion of  property  (whether  or  not  in  Hquida- 
tion)  of  any  similar  transaction  Involving  a 
corporation.  A  hostile  acquisition  must  also 
Involve  any  other  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons acting  In  concert  who  acquire  during 
the  twelve  month  period  preceedlng  the 
transaction,  stock  ownership  representing  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  or  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  the  shares  of  all  stock 
(other  than  nonvoting  stock  which  is  limit- 
ed an  preferred  as  the  dividends).  The  provi- 
sion only  applies  if  the  transaction  before  a 
consummation  was  not  formally  approved 
by  a  majority  (consisting  of  at  least  two 
memt>er8)  of  the  Independent  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
No  member  of  the  board  Is  to  be  treated  as 
independent  if  that  member  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  corporation  or  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  person  or  group  of  persons  who 
acquired  the  requisite  20  percent  Interest. 

A  Junior  obligation  Is  any  obligation  evi- 
denced by  a  bond,  debenture,  note  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  which  upon  issu- 
ance satisfies  any  one  of  three  conditions. 
The  first  condition  Is  that  It  Is  expressly 
subordinated  in  the  right  of  payment  to  the 


payment  of  any  substantial  amount  of  unse- 
cured Indebtedness,  whether  outstanding  or 
subsequently  issued,  or  the  issuer  or  the  cor- 
poration. The  second  condition  is  that  it  is 
Indebtedness  of  a  person  over  half  the  value 
of  the  gross  assets  of  which  is  (or  following 
the  hostile  acquisition  would  be)  represent- 
ed by  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  cash  and 
cash  equivalents.  The  third  condition  is  that 
the  indebtedness  has  a  rating  from  a  nation- 
ally recognized  rating  agency  which  is  at 
least  two  ratings  inferior  to  the  rating  from 
such  agency  In  respect  of  any  other  sutwtan- 
tial  class  of  debt  of  the  Issuer  or  the  corpo- 
ration. 

An  extension  renewal  or  refinancing  of  a 
preexisting  obligation  Is  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  issuance  of  a  new  obligation  for  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  Also,  an  obligation  which 
is  a  hostile  acquisition  Indebtedness  of  the 
Issuer  is  hostile  acquisition  indebtedness  of 
any  other  person  which  become  liable  on 
such  obligation  as  a  guarantor,  endorser  or 
indemnator  or  which  assumes  liability  for 
such  obligation  in  any  transaction. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  are 
to  apply  to  interest  paid  or  incurred  after 
February  18,  1985.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  that  date. 


D  1230 
AFRICA  , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  terrible 
human  suffering  is  occurring  in  20  na- 
tions of  Africa  as  the  result  of  drought 
and  famine.  As  many  as  150  million 
people  are  affected  by  the  devastating 
conditions.  Death  from  starvation  is 
widespread  in  parts  of  Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  Chad,  Mali,  and  Mozambique. 
Severe  hunger  has  also  been  reported 
in  Mauritania,  Burkina  Faso,  Niger, 
and  Angola.  The  current  crisis  re- 
quires immediate  and  substantial 
action  to  avert  further  massive  loss  of 
lives.  There  is  a  universal  outcry  for 
the  delivery  of  emergency  food  aid  to 
these  countries.  However,  food  alone  is 
not  enough.  Many  nonfood  items  are 
equally  critical. 

Those  Africans  strong  enough  to 
reach  the  feeding  centers  are  in 
urgent  need  of  medical  supplies,  vac- 
cines, blankets,  shelter,  water,  cooking 
utensils,  and  cooking  fuel.  The  relief 
agencies  operating  the  camps  need 
water  well-drilling  equipment,  water 
purification  and  storage  equipment: 
power  generators:  nutrition  assess- 
ments: emergency  air  transport:  food 
monitors:  and,  four  wheel  trucks  and 
animals  to  transport  and  distribute 
the  critical  supplies. 

But  the  feeding  centers  are  only  one 
part  of  the  immediate  crisis.  Farms 
have  been  destroyed  and  deserted, 
seeds  have  been  eaten,  draft  animals 
have  died,  wells  have  dried  up,  deserts 
are  expanding  and  agricultural  land  is 
deteriorating  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  If  the  response  to  the  Afri- 
can famine  is  limited  solely  to  a  relief 


operation,  the  victims  will  be  even  less 
self-sufficient,  more  vulnerable  to 
future  droughts  and  the  affected 
coiuitries  will  be  in  continued  and  even 
greater  need  of  emergency  aid  from 
the  international  community.  The  dif- 
ficult work  of  rehabilitating  the 
drought  devastated  areas  must  begin 
now.  Africans  urgently  need  to  begin 
the  process  of  growing  food  again. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  for  seeds, 
tools,  and  draft  animals:  wells  need  to 
be  drilled,  new  water  sources  devel- 
oped and  protected:  encroaching  des- 
erts must  be  stopped,  sand  dunes  stabi- 
lized and  new  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
to  protect  the  soil:  herds  of  cattle  and 
oxen  need  to  be  restocked:  and  Afri- 
cans, weakened  and  sickly  from  years 
of  starvation  and  related  disease,  need 
to  be  brought  back  to  strength  and 
good  health  to  be  productive. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  American 
private  voluntary  organizations,  the 
major  channels  of  U.S.  Goverrunent 
emergency  relief  and  recovery  efforts 
in  Africa,  have  requested  more  than 
$100  million  to  operate  emergency  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Office  for  Emergency  Oper- 
ations in  Africa,  headed  by  iormer 
Congressman  Bradford  Morse,  has 
identified  needs  requiring  over  $150 
million  in  unmet  nonfood  emergency 
needs  for  the  most  seriously  affected 
countries.  A  slow  and  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  these  requests  will  literally 
mean  death  for  tens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Yet,  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  Congress  for  only 
$25  million  for  additional  nonfood  dis- 
aster assistance. 

I  have  joined  with  colleagues  who 
are  principal  sponsors  of  legislation 
for  emergency  supplemental  aid  to 
Africa  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  met  throughout  the  Febru- 
ary recess  in  an  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment amongst  ourselves  on  this  press- 
ing issue.  Late  last  Friday,  we  reached 
consensus  on  fiscal  year  1985  supple- 
mental package  totaling  $701.5  million 
that,  we  believe,  is  responsive  to  the 
hunger  pressures  faced  by  some  150 
million  starving  people  in  Africa.  H.R. 
1096  requests  $175  million  in  emergen- 
cy, nonfood  assistance  including  $137.5 
million  in  disaster  assistance.  It  pro- 
vides $2.5  million  to  ensure  that  the 
resources  we  provide  actually  reaches 
the  starving  of  Africa.  This  legislation 
channels  funds  through  private  volun- 
tary agencies  and  international  organi- 
zations with  the  on-the-ground  capa- 
bility of  initiating  and  carrying  out 
life-saving  and  life-sustaining  projects. 
It  takes  into  consideration  both  the 
short-  and  medium-term  problems  and 
provides  resources  to  meet  them. 

As  you  know,  urgent  attention  to  a 
supplemental  is  required  if  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  not  to  be 
interrupted.  Today's  mao-kup  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  hear- 
ings before  the  Agriculture  and  For- 


eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees indicate  a  clear  sensitivity 
to  the  need  for  fast-track  consider- 
ation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1096  as  it  would  restore  Ameri- 
ca's traditional  image  as  a  leader  in 
humanitarian  and  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  CONDITIONALITY 
ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Mr.  FAtnfTROY]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  early  days  of  the  99th  Congress, 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  have 
been  working  to  develop  a  consensus 
around  the  question  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  system  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa.  Several  legislative  Ideas 
have  been  put  forward  and  the  discus- 
sions are  ongoing.  It  is  hoped  that 
within  a  very  short  time,  a  consensus 
will  be  reached,  and  the  omnibus  bill 
that  we  have  all  been  awaiting  and 
working  for  can  be  Introduced  with  bi- 
partisan support  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

At  noon  today.  I  shall  Introduce 
H.R.  1098.  the  South  African  Human 
Rights  and  Conditionality  Act  of  1985. 
I  should  point  out  that  this  bill  may  or 
may  not  be  be  embraced.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  by  the  Free  South  Africa 
movement,  of  which  I  am  a  cochalr.  It 
Is  merely  Intended  to  be  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  dialog.  The  bill 
contains  two  unique  features: 

First,  while  imposing  certain  Imme- 
diate sanctions,  it  provides  for  strong- 
er sanctions  after  18  months  If  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  falls  to 
meet  specified  conditions  set  out  In 
the  legislation.  It  further  mandates 
complete  divestiture  by  U.S.  citizens  or 
firms  and  expulsion  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Mission  In  the  United  States  If  the 
specified  conditions  are  not  met  by 
South  Africa  within  3  years. 

This  graduated  tightening  of  sanc- 
tions may  be  referred  to  as  "condition- 
ality" or  the  "Tutu  principles. "  It 
grows  out  of  respect  for  Bishop  Des- 
mond Tutu  and  his  recommendation 
that  the  South  African  Government 
be  given  a  time  certain  to  make  funda- 
mental change  or  face  stiff  sanctions. 
The  conditionality  provisions  are 
found  at  sections  201  and  202  of  the 
bill. 

Second,  the  second  unique  feature  of 
the  bill  set  out  at  section  206.  Is  the 
provision  of  sanctions  against  foreign 
firms  who  do  business  In  the  United 
States,  If  after  a  U.S.  firm  has  left 
South  Africa,  the  foreign  firm  moves 
Into  the  U.S.  firm's  former  market. 

This  provision  Is  vital  to  the  legisla- 
tion because,  It  seems  to  me  that  If  a 


U.S.  firm  leaves  voluntarily,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  or  even  if  a 
U.S.  firm  Is  forced  to  leave  by  oper- 
ation of  law,  a  foreign  firm  should  not 
be  able  to  step  Into  that  open  market 
without  fear  of  the  loss  of  business 
here.  U.S.  divestiture  could  be  frus- 
trated If  foreign  firms  merely  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Apart  from  the  two  unique  features 
in  this  legislation,  there  are  other  fea- 
tures which  have  been  discussed  or  in- 
cluded In  legislation  over  the  years. 
Chapter  1.  sections  101  through  106. 
lists  Immediate  sanctions  that  are  im- 
posed against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  against  U.S.  citizens 
or  firms  doing  business  with  South 
Africa.  Immediate  sanctions  are  essen- 
tial In  order  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  that 
the  American  people  are  no  longer 
willing  to  cooperate  with  this  evil 
system  of  social  segregation,  political 
domination,  and  economic  exploitation 
known  as  "apartheid."  The  message 
must  go  forward  that  we  oppose  apart- 
heid not  only  because  the  system  is 
morally,  repugnant,  but  also  t>ecause  it 
has  t>egim  to  undercut  the  job  security 
of  millions  of  Americans  with  its  offer 
of  a  guaranteed  source  of  cheap  labor 
to  the  investors  of  the  world.  Steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  root  out  that  op- 
pressive system.  Consequently,  six 
areas  are  targeted  for  immediate 
action: 

First,  new  bank  loans  to  the  South 
African  Government  are  prohibited. 

Second,  a  prohibition  Is  Imposed  on 
the  Importation  of  South  African 
coins.  Including  the  krugerrand  or  any 
other  gold  or  silver  coin. 

Third,  the  importation  of  coal  and 
uranium  from  South  Africa  Is  prohib- 
ited. 

Fourth,  new  Investments  by  UJS. 
citizens  In  South  Africa  are  prohibit- 
ed. 

Fifth,  a  prohibition  is  Imposed  on 
the  export  of  nuclear  Items  from  the 
United  States  to  South  Africa. 

Sixth,  and  a  prohibition  Is  Imposed 
on  the  export  of  all  goods  and  technol- 
ogy. Including  computer  goods,  from 
the  United  States  to  South  Africa. 

Also,  at  section  107  of  chapter  1,  is  a 
provision  designed  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendence by  the  United  States  on 
South  African  strategic  materials,  by 
mandating  that  the  President  under- 
take an  aggressive  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  develop  synthetic 
substitutes. 

The  sanctions  imposed  by  this  legis- 
lation may  be  terminated  If  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  Congress  and  If  Con- 
gress adopts  the  certification  by  joint 
resolution  that  "substantial  progress" 
toward  the  elimination  of  apartheid 
has  occurred.  "Substantial  progress" 
under  the  legislation  means: 

First,  Implementing  measures  to 
assure  that  all  persons  in  South  Africa 
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may  participate  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  that  country. 

Second,  establishing  majority  rule 
with  protection  for  minority  rights, 
based  upon  the  principle  of  one 
person-one  vote. 

Third,  providing  a  transition  govern- 
ment or  making  major  constitutional 
changes. 

Fourth,  freeing  from  incarceration 
and  persecution  all  political  prisoners 
and  defined  in  the  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 

Fifth,  implementing  certain  fair 
labor  practices  as  defined  in  section 
203  of  the  bill. 

I  am  relatively  confident  that  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  will  soon  emerge  in 
the  99th  Congress  and  that  legislation 
will  pass  directed  at  pressing  for 
change  in  South  Africa.  I  will  continue 
to  worli  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  toward  that  goal.  I  do  believe 
that  the  unique  features  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  conditionality 
and  no  foreign  substitution,  are  impor- 
tant measures  that  ought  to  be  well 
considered. 

Irrespective  of  the  content  of  the 
final  legislative  draft,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  result  of  the  demon- 
strations at  the  South  African  Embas- 
sy and  the  demonstrations  in  some  20 
cities  across  the  United  States,  are  ar- 
riving at  the  view  that  America  must 
do  its  part  to  halt  the  South  African 
apartheid  regimes'  blind  march  to 
tragedy,  bloodshed,  and  violence  and 
to  begin  a  serious  attempt  at  national 
reconciliation  and  dialog  with  all  of 
the  people. 

For  Just  as  it  was  inevitable  that 
black  codes  would  be  repealed  in  this 
country,  that  slavery  would  be  abol- 
ished, that  Dred  Scott  would  be  vindi- 
cated, and  that  Jim  Crow,  with  his  fire 
hoses  and  dogs  would  be  removed  from 
our  noble  landscape,  it  is  Inevitable 
that  that  blot  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world  will  be  removed  from  South 
Africa.  The  only  quesiton  Is.  will  the 
United  States  help  remove  it? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  the  South  African  Human  Rights 
and  Conditionality  Act  of  1985,  will 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  discussions 
and  hasten  the  day  when  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  its  Congress  and 
its  President  will  exert  its  moral  and 
economic  influence  on  this  question. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anitunzio]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GXIfraAI.  LXAVZ 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 


to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  reserve  this  special  order 
to  commemorate  the  67th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  and 
I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
joining  me  today  in  tribute  to  the  cou- 
rageous Lithuanian  people  who  con- 
tinue to  pray  and  to  work  for  the  day 
when  their  beloved  country  of  Lithua- 
nia can  once  again  join  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

February  16.  1918.  is  a  special  day  in 
man's  historic  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  it  was  on 
this  date  67  years  ago  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence, and  began  to  rebuild  their 
country  and  reestablish  democratic  in- 
stitutions, after  the  devastation  of 
World  War  I. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  an  indus- 
trious and  proud  people,  and  for 
almost  one-quarter  of  a  century,  they 
began  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  their 
own  efforts  and  to  appreciate  the 
sense  of  security  that  comes  from 
having  the  previous  rights  of  self-de- 
termination and  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Unfortunately,  these  benefits  were 
shortlived.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  Lithuania  was  savagely 
invaded  by  Stalin  and  his  brutal  Red 
Army.  As  soon  as  Lithuania  had  been 
occupied  by  military  force,  the  Com- 
munists began  arresting  and  executing 
Lithuanian  patriots.  Thousands  of 
Lithuanians  lost  their  lives  or  were 
forcibly  moved  in  cattle  cars  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Communist  empire,  as  the 
Soviets  attempted  to  crush  the  cul- 
ture, religion,  and  heritage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Nevertheless,  Lithuanians  have  re- 
mained strong  in  their  resolve  to  resist 
this  Conununlst  aggression,  and  our 
own  country  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  The  Supreme  Com- 
mittee for  the  Liberation  of  Lithuania 
at  its  convention  on  December  2,  1984, 
in  Chicago,  IL,  adopted  an  appeal  to 
express  their  strong  commitment  to 
the  rights  of  Lithuanians  to  live  in 
freedom,  and  to  t>ear  witness  to  the 
world  of  the  numerous  crimes  and 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Commu- 
nists against  the  Lithuanian  people.  A 
copy  of  this  appeal  follows: 

The  following  appeal  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Lithuania  at  Its  convention  on  December  2, 
1984.  In  Chicago.  Illinois: 

Deak  Lititdanians  in  thz  Fathkriahi),  the 
Lithuanian  nation  resolved  to  be  a  sovereign 
democratic  republic  by  issuing  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  February  16.  1918.  The 
will  of  the  Lithuanian  people  was  confirmed 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Founding  Diet  on 
May  15,  1920.  This  will  of  the  nation  was 


further  demonstrated  by  the  armed  struggle 
of  1918-1923,  the  nationwide  uprising  of 
June  22,  1941.  the  establishment  of  the  Su- 
preme Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Lithuania  on  November  25.  1943,  the  gueril- 
la resistance  against  the  sovietlzatlon  of 
Lithuania  during  1945-1952,  and  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  the  patriotic  underground. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  recognized  the  will 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  In  his  address  in 
Rome  this  year,  conunemoratlng  the  500- 
year  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Casl- 
mlr,  patron  saint  of  Lithuania,  by  urging 
Lithuanians  to  preserve  their  national  traits 
and  traditions. 

Lithuania  Is  the  cradle  of  our  existence. 
We  yearn  for  It  and  we  have  the  eternal 
right  to  live  in  It.  despite  the  denial  of  this 
right  by  the  Russian  occupying  power. 

We,  exUes,  live  in  order  to  bear  witness  to 
the  world.  In  the  name  of  our  shackled  and 
silenced  nation,  of: 

The  resolve  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  to 
restore  and  maintain  its  Independent  state: 

The  perfidy  and  the  aggression  of  Russian 
bolshevism  directed  against  peace  in  Europe 
and  in  the  world; 

The  systematic  cultural  and  physical 
genocide  to  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  subjected: 

The  goals,  the  heroism  and  the  harrowing 
experiences  of  the  Lithuanian  patriots. 

We  proclaim  to  the  world  the  brutal 
crimes  of  the  Soviet  occupjring  power 
against  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  state  in 
violation  of  international  law  and  specific 
treaties: 

The  occupation  of  Lithuania: 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion: The  colonial  economic  exploitation; 

The  colonization  of  Lithuania  with  set- 
tlers from  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  empire: 

The  systematic  nisslfication,  from  Under- 
garten  to  the  university  doctoral  programs: 

The  ban  on  Lithuanian  schools  In  Lithua- 
nian communities  outside  of  Lithuania's 
borders; 

The  illegal  drafting  of  young  Lithuanians 
into  the  Soviet  military  service: 

The  sending  away  of  young  Lithuanians 
to  work  in  the  distant  reaches  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  as  a  condition  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  and  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fessional experience: 

The  discrimination  against  native  Lithua- 
nians by  the  favored  treatment  of  Russians 
In  employment,  housing,  education  and 
services; 

The  denial  or  restriction  of  the  right  to 
move  about  freely  and  to  take  up  residence 
anywhere  In  one's  native  country: 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  freely  leave 
one's  country  and  to  return  to  it; 

The  denial  of  the  freedoms  of  thought, 
conscience,  convictions,  exchange  of  views, 
assembly  and  the  press: 

The  arbitrary  Interference  Into  private 
lives,  homes,  correspondence  and  family  re- 
lations: 

The  extreme  restrictions  Imposed  on  links 
and  communications  with  abroad,  the  send- 
ing and  receiving  of  international  mail  as 
well  as  telephone  and  telegraph  messages: 

The  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
confession  and  practice  of  faith,  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  religion: 

The  persecution  and  discrimination  direct- 
ed against  religious  believers  who  have  been 
thus  transformed  Into  second-grade  citizens: 

The  arbitrary  arrests,  deportations,  and 
confiscation  of  property: 

The  Inhuman  and  humiliating  treatment 
of  Lithuanian  citizens  by  incarceration  in 
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concentration  camps  and  special  psychiatric 
hospitals: 

The  arbitrary  transportation  outside  of 
Lithuania's  borders  of  political  prisoners  or 
individuals  who  were  forced  Into  special  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  as  a  punishment  for  their 
views. 

Our  struggle  In  exile  against  the  power 
that  holds  Lithuania  occupied  has  been 
finding  an  Increasingly  wider  response 
during  recent  years.  This  is  attested  by  the 
statements  of  Western  governments  and 
parliamentarians,  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  Western  parliaments  emphasizing  the  il- 
legality of  Lithuania's  enslavement,  and  the 
commenU  of  the  press.  The  conviction  that 
the  freedom  of  nations  and  Individuals  Is  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  maintenance 
of  permanant  peace  is  now  gaining  currency 
all  over  the  world. 

As  we  strive  to  assist  you.  dear  fellow  Lith- 
uanians, we  also  share  your  grave  concern 
about  the  various  ills  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Soviet  system: 
Alcoholism  and  it  ravages: 
The  spread  of  narcotics  and  their  devas- 
tating mental  and  physical  impact  on  future 
generations: 

The  deepening  amorallty.  the  decline  of 
births,  and  the  government-prompted 
murder  of  unborn  infants  for  reasons  other 
than  health: 

The  mounting  crime  rate  and  the  Increase 
of  violence. 

We  know  that  you  are  better  aware  of 
these  ills  and  that  you  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  get  rid  of  them. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  live  abroad,  to  advise 
how  Lithuanian  patriots  should  behave 
under  the  Soviet  Russian  occupation.  It  is 
also  not  for  us  to  Judge  who  In  the  home- 
land works  for  the  nation's  well-being,  and 
who,  prompted  by  consideration  of  material 
gain,  assists  the  occupying  power  in  oppress- 
ing their  compatriots.  The  last  word  about 
the  latter  will  be  said  by  our  underground 
press  and  by  surviving  witnesses.  Such  quis- 
lings and  members  of  the  present-day 
"Black  Hundreds "  will  be  ultimately  Judged 
by  the  nation  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

We  do  share  your  concern  about  the 
young,  hoping  that  they  will  withstand  the 
spiritual  and  physical  pressure  of  Russian 
chauvinism  and  totalitarian  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. We  trust  that  the  ceaseless  propaganda 
noise  will  not  make  them  forget  the  noble 
humanitarian  and  patriotic  ideals. 

Lithuanians  believe  that  their  nation  will 
survive  and  will  preserve  It*  unique  culture 
until  the  end  of  time.  Their  most  Important 
task  Is  to  protect  the  physical  and  spiritual 
life  of  each  member  of  their  nation.  In  par- 
ticular its  greater  treasure  the  children,  and 
to  raise  them  as  healthy  and  enlightened 
patriots  as  well  as  members  of  the  communi- 
ty of  nations. 

It  is  now  almost  forty-two  years  that  we 
have  been  following  this  road  in  our  effort 
to  lighten  your  burden  in  the  homeland  and 
In  your  places  of  banishment. 

The  Supreme  Committee  roR  the 

Liberation  or  Lithdawia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council,  Inc.  selected  Rev.  Albert 
J.  Contons  to  be  the  guest  chaplain 
this  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  part  of  our  conunemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  and 
several  representatives  of  the  council 
are  present  today.  Joining  us  in  this 
commemoration.  The  names  of  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  council 
follow: 


Honorary    President:    Kazys    C.    Bobelis. 
MD. 
National  President:  Kazys  Sldlauslus.  JD. 
Vice    PresldenU:    Stanley    Balzekas.    Jr.. 
Teodoras      Bllnstrubas,      PovUas      Dargls, 
Leonas  Krlauceliunas,  DVM.  Vlktoras  Naud- 
zlus,  Vladas  Slmaltls.  JD.  Jonas  Talandls, 
Jonas  Valaitls.  MD. 
Secretary:  Orozvydas  I.a«iuika«. 
Recording  Secretary:  Alexander  Domans- 
kls. 
Treasurer  Mykolas  Pranevlclus. 
Financial  Secretary:  Petras  Buchas. 
Members:     Dalna    Danllevicius-Dumbrys, 
Julius  Pakalka,  E^igenljus  Smilgys,  Ramune 
Tricls. 

Council's  Representative  In  Washington. 
D.C.:  Jonas  B.  Genys,  Ph.D. 

Director    of    Information:    Rev.    Joseph 
Prunskls.  JCD. 
Office  Manager;  Irene  D.  Bllnstrubas. 
Trustees:    Vytautas    Abraltis,    Alexander 
Chapllkas,    Antanas    Sukauskas,    VyUutas 
Yucius. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board:  Stephen 
Bredes,  Jr.,  Anthony  J.  RudU,  Rev.  Adolfas 
Stasys. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  we  salute 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
p>eople,  and  we  assure  the  brave  Lith- 
uanians that  our  country  continues  to 
support  their  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  independence.  Once  again,  we  ex- 
press the  fervent  hope  that  one  day 
Lithuanian  people  will  achieve  self-de- 
termination and  determine  the  course 
of  their  own  destiny  in  a  freed  home- 
land. I  am  gliul  to  Join  with  Lithuani- 
an Americans  residing  in  my  own  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
Chicago  and  all  over  this  Nation,  who 
are  commemorating  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  GA"yDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  coUeague. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  taking  the  time  for  this  spe- 
cial order  on  such  an  important  sub- 
ject matter. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area  there  are  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Lithuanians  and 
Lithuanians  of  Lithuanian  descent  and 
those  in  the  corresponding  areas  of 
Latvia  and  the  area  in  that  part  of 
Russia,  adjacent  to  Russia,  which  in 
unison,  all  those  Individuals,  have  con- 
tinuously, year  after  year,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  their  neighbors  and 
colleagues  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  na- 
tionally throughout  all  50  SUtes.  and 
yes,  even  the  world,  that  they  do  have 
a  cause,  that  they  want  their  home- 
land to  be  free.  They  have  contributed 
so  much  to  this  country  through  their 
customs,  through  their  hard  work  and 
dedication.  They  number  among  some 
of  the  more  dedicated  Americans, 
those  who  have  been  nationalized. 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  Chicago 
and  that  area  knows  whereof  I  speak 
when  we  Ulk  about  the  Lithuanians 


and  their  Influence  on  our  customs, 
our  activities,  and  the  hard  work  that 
go  to  make  up  our  industrial  work 
Veas  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  again  com- 
mending my  very  good  personal  friend 
with  whom  I  work  so  closely  in  so 
many  areas  for  taking  the  time  on  this 
most  Important  subject  matter  to 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  to  have  a  vehicle  with 
which  our  colleagues  can  Join  In  this 
special  order  In  letting  their  feelings 
be  known  formally  as  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  outstanding  contribution. 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  commemorates  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  I  commend 
my  coUeague  and  friend  Frank  An- 
mrifzio  for  convening  today's  special 
order.  Religious  and  political  freedoms 
are  under  attack  in  Lithuania,  as  they 
have  been  continuously  since  the  Sovi- 
ets lUegally  occupied  that  brave  nation 
almost  half  a  century  ago.  We  know 
also,  however,  that  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  throw  off  the 
bonds  that  Imprison  them  has  not 
weakened,  but  instead  has  grown 
stronger. 

The  appeal  and  the  dream  of  free- 
dom is  very  much  alive  In  Lithuania 
and  her  neighboring  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  E^stonia.  We  in  Congress 
have  a  sacred  responsibility  to  support 
the  noble  cause  of  freedom  In  the  op- 
pressed Baltic  States.  Today's  special 
order  Is  a  clear  signal  that  the  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  of  not  recognizing 
the  Soviet  claim  to  the  Baltic  States  is 
very  much  an  active  interest  in  Con- 
gress, and  deserves  to  be  frequently 
reaffirmed. 

Someday  the  people  of  "Lithuania 
will  realize  their  dream,  and  their  free- 
dom will  be  restored.  They  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  not  rest  in  our  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf  until  they  can 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Their  cause  Is 
our  cause,  and  we  In  Congress  shall 
never  be  sUent  about  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  to  live  free  from  Soviet 
domination.* 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  this  commemora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
February  16  marked  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  commemoration  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  and  I  believe  that 
it  Is  Important  that  we  continue  to  ob- 
serve this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know,  Lithua- 
nia's time  of  Independence  ended  in 
1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  Ulegally 
Invaded  and  occupied  the  nation.  Yet 
while  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  sub- 
ject to  Soviet  rule,  their  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence is  still  strong.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  live  in  freedom,  and  we  here 
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express  every  confidence  that  they, 
and  the  people  of  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
who  are  their  Baltic  neighbors,  will 
one  day  achieve  their  dream. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  free- 
thinking  people  in  Lithuania.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  Soviets  are  cracking 
down  on  the  dissidents— the  people 
who  dare  speak  for  freedom  and 
human  rights.  Even  the  clergy  has 
been  subject  to  attacks  by  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  the  West 
must  continue  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and 
we  must  continue  to  repudiate  the  at- 
tacks on  human  rights  taking  place 
dally  in  Lithuania,  and  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  this  67th  anni- 
versary, let  us  stand  in  solidarity  with 
our  Lithuanian  friends,  both  in  the 
free  world  and  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.* 

•  Btfr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  good  friend 
Praitx  Ahnunzio  for  today's  special 
order  commemorating  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day. 

As  we  all  Itnow,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  forcibly  occupy  the  proud 
nation  of  Lithuania.  What  this  means 
is  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  not 
allowed  to  practice  their  religion  or 
culture  as  they  see  fit.  Instead,  they 
are  denied  the  most  basic  civil  and 
human  rights  that  we,  as  Americans, 
cherish  so  deeply. 

Most  admirable  and  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  despite  Soviet  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Lithuanian  people— 
their  spirit  of  freedom,  lust  for  liberty, 
and  sense  of  national  pride  remains 
strong.  Such  fervent  desires  and  feel- 
ings express  for  us  today  the  emotions 
and  hopes  of  oiu-  Founding  Fathers 
over  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  concerned 
with  human  rights,  it  should  be  our 
obligation  to  monitor  the  events  and 
occurrences  within  Lithuania  so  as  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
while  revitalizing  and  supporting 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  dissent. 
And  it  should  also  be  our  goal  to  push 
for  and  promote  the  principles  of  free- 
dom in  those  other  countries  like  Lith- 
uania where  the  desire  for  them  is 
there— but  government  repression 
stands  in  their  way. 

The  determination  and  perseverence 
and  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  great:  let 
it  not  be  in  vain.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  celebrate  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  we  pause  and  think  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  commemorating  this  day. 
The  loss  of  any  country  to  totalitari- 
anism is  a  tragic  experience  and  one 
which  all  free  men  should  know  and 
never  forget.  Only  by  remembering 
can  we  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the 


past    and    promise    never    to    repeat 
them. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Lithuania,  Esto- 
nia, and  Latvia  were  once  free  and  in- 
dependent nations.  In  1922,  the  United 
States  recognized  those  republics  and 
welcomed  them  into  the  international 
arena.  The  Baltic  Republics  were 
viable  nations  made  up  of  mdustrious 
and  independent  fanners  who  cher- 
ished their  freedom. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Army  marched 
into  the  Baltic  States,  and  effectively 
sealed  those  small  nations  off  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  western  media. 
They  immediately  formed  puppet  re- 
gimes. The  legislatures,  completely 
dominated  by  members  of  the  Conunu- 
nist  party,  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  incorporate 
each  Baltic  Republic  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  soon  as  the  Russian  troops  ar- 
rived, and  the  Incorporation  was  de- 
clared, the  Soviets  began  a  systematic 
campaign  of  violence  against  the  popu- 
lation of  these  nations.  The  Soviets 
needed  to  wipe  out  the  population  of 
these  nations.  They  also  needed  to  to- 
tally eliminate  any  opposition  to  the 
new  order.  Over  665,000  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  and  Latvians  were  deported 
to  Siberia.  The  Kremlin  settled  large 
numbers  of  people  of  Russian  stock  in 
Lithuania  and  in  other  Baltic  States  to 
strengthen  their  control  of  the  area. 
Widespread  bloodshed  ensued  when 
the  Baltic  guerrillas  took  to  the  forest 
to  establish  a  network  of  armed  oppo- 
sition to  the  illegal  occupiers.  More 
people  were  killed  when  the  front 
changed  and  Nazi  Germany  invaded 
her  old  aUy,  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Soviets  returned  the 
second  time  in  1944.  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  began  a  brutal  plan 
of  collectivizing  the  countryside. 
Farmers  were  forcibly  evicted  and  de- 
ported. More  troops  than  ever  were 
brought  in  to  destroy  the  guerrilla 
movement.  E}ven  so,  the  partisans  con- 
tinued their  struggle  until  the  early 
1950's  when,  isolated  by  numerous  di- 
visions, many  in  the  resistance  move- 
ment gave  up  their  arms. 

In  spite  of  overwhelming  oppression, 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
still  struggling  to  maintain  their  lin- 
guistic, ethnic,  and  religious  Identities. 
We  cannot  abandon  these  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  The  Lithuanians,  and 
other  ethnic  groups  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  already 
demonstrated  their  determination  for 
liberty  and  their  willingness  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  their  nation- 
al characters  Intact. 

We  must  continue  to  remind  th 
world  that  there  once  were  free  and 
independent  Baltic  States,  and  should 
work  together  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  Illegal  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  other  states  In  the  region. 

On  this  soiniversary,  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 


will  Join  me  in  saying  that  those  who 
forget  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
it.« 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  Frajoc 
Annunzio,  in  his  special  order  com- 
memorating the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  by  the  Republic  of 
E^stonia  on  February  24.  On  both  these 
days,  we  will  remember  the  undying 
spirit  of  freedom  exhibited  by  the 
Lithuanian  and  Estonian  people  as 
they  declared  themselves  free  and  in- 
dependent In  1918. 

Together  with  the  Joyous  remem- 
brance of  these  glorious  moments  in 
Baltic  history  must  also  come  the 
bitter  memory  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  Baltic  people  with  the  advent  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  June  1940.  Just 
as  this  short-lived  freedom  focused 
world  attention  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Baltic  people,  so  their  consequent  sub- 
jugation must  also  focus  our  attention 
to  the  harsh  reality  of  the  repression 
and  persecution  of  the  Baltic  people 
that  continues  to  occur. 

We  must  never  forget  the  violations 
of  human  rights  that  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  have  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  SoNiets.  The  brutal  Rus- 
sification  process  in  these  areas  has 
taken  its  toll  on  the  population  and  on 
the  traditions  and  heritage  of  the 
Baltic  people.  The  Soviet  conquerors 
have  done  all  that  is  in  their  power  to 
break  the  resistance  of  this  proud 
ethnic  group  by  attempting  to  replace 
the  rich  culture  and  languages  of  the 
Baltic  States  with  the  foreign  Russian 
language  and  customs.  To  this  day, 
Russian  is  taught  as  a  second  language 
to  students  in  the  Baltic  elementary 
schools  in  an  effort  to  replace  the  lan- 
guage of  their  native  land  and  of  their 
forefathers.  The  repression  of  human 
rights  has  also  extended  to  limitations 
on  religious  freedom. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  declara- 
tions of  independence  of  Lithuania 
and  Estonia,  we  must  never  forget  the 
illegal  Incorporation  of  free  and  sover- 
eign states  by  Soviet  aggressors  that 
followed.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue to  conunemorate  the  spirit  that 
gave  birth  to  the  declarations  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1918  and  to  continue  to 
support  the  Baltic  people  in  their  ef- 
forts to  realize  the  dreams  of  their 
forefathers  and  once  again  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  in  this  effort  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  also  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Congressman  Frank  Annun- 
zio, for  his  Initiative  In  arranging  this 
special  order. 

February  16  is  Indeed  an  important 
date  in  world  history.  On  that  day  66 


years  ago  the  aspirations  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  were  realized  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  democratic  republic. 
For  the  next  22  years,  this  nation  en- 
Joyed  the  bounties  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, a  representative  form  of 
government  and  some  security.  Finally 
unshackled  from  authoritarian  foreign 
rulers,the  Lithuanian  society  and  cul- 
ture reached  new  heights. 

Unfortunately,  in  1940  this  flower- 
ing democracy  came  to  an  abrupt  and 
brutal  end.  After  reaching  a  pact  with 
Nazi  Germany,  Soviet  troops  invaded 
the  Lithuanian  capital  and  established 
a  puppet  Communist  government.  In 
August  1940,  Lithuania  was  formally 
incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

However,  the  vitality  and  character 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  were  not  to 
be  denied.  The  Nazi  Invasion  of  Russia 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  to  rid  itself  of  the  Com- 
munist government  and  fight  valiantly 
against  the  Nazi  invaders.  For  6  short 
weelu  freedom  and  independence  in 
Lithuania  were  restored.  As  history 
records  this  heroic  people  could  not 
withstand  the  Nazi  onslaught  and  sub- 
sequent Soviet  hegemony.  To  this  day, 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  remain  brutally  cnished  by 
the  heavy  heal  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

Since  a  Communist  government  was 
installed  in  Lithuania  in  1944,  a  strict 
and  intensive  policy  of  Sovietization 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Kremlin 
rulers.  The  strong  cultural  heritage  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  remains  sup- 
pressed. Religious  and  political  expres- 
sion is  severely  restricted  and  any  un- 
authorized activity  is  dealt  with  harsh- 
ly. Mental  hospitals,  labor  campe. 
beatings,  harassment,  and  other  das- 
tardly acts  of  Inhxmianity  await  those 
who  dare  to  exercise  their  basic 
human  rights. 

Yet,  courage,  vision,  and  determina- 
tion have  enabled  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  preserve  their  cultural  iden- 
tity. Their  intense  desire  for  freedom 
remains  as  strong  as  ever  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  realized  again. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  subcommittee  will  continue  to  ac- 
tively investigate  Soviet  abuses  of 
these  people.  I  am  proud  that  our 
country  has  never  recognized  Soviet 
incorporation  of  Lithuania.  We  must 
continue  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  world 
and  to  help  those  who  suffer  under  to- 
talitarianism.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  Joyous  day  for  the  friends  of  free- 
dom as  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  In  February 
1918,  the  Lithuanian  people,  who  for 
centuries  had  suffered  under  Russian 
domination,  fulfilled  their  age-old  as- 
pirations for  national  independence 
and  freedom. 


Sadly,  Lithuanian  independence  was 
viciously  suppressed  in  1940,  when 
Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neighbors  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  fell  victim  to  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact.  Soviet  troops 
marched  into  the  three  countries  and 
imposed  a  cruel  dictatorship  that  pre- 
vails to  this  very  day.  This  generation 
of  Lithuanians  faces  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge in  their  country's  history.  The 
very  survival  of  the  nation  is  at  stake 
as  the  Soviet  Union  implements  a 
policy  of  Russification  whose  aim  is  to 
deny  the  Lithuanian  people  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  strip  them  of  their 
cultural  and  national  identity  and,  in 
effect,  wipe  them  from  the  map  of 
Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  repres- 
sions of  the  Kremlin  and  the  KGB, 
the  Lithuanian  people  are  winning  the 
battle  of  Russification.  The  chronicles 
of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church 
continue  to  appear,  relating  the  resist- 
ance efforts  of  the  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  Lithuania.  Indomlnable 
individuals  like  Victoras  Petkus,  who 
has  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life 
behind  bars  and  barbed  wire,  offer  in- 
spiration to  free  people  everywhere. 
He  and  others  are  defending  their 
right  to  be  what  they  are:  Lithuanian. 
Millions  of  his  countrymen  share  that 
spirit. 

Those  of  us  living  in  a  free  society 
can  contribute  to  Lithuania's  efforts 
to  resist  Russification  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  second  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. We  must  continue  to  speak 
out,  as  we  are  today,  for  the  human 
rights  of  individual  Lithuanians  and 
the  national  rights  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Above  all,  we  must  stand  firm 
with  our  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of 
the  Soviet  claim  to  Lithuania  and  the 
two  other  Baltic  States.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  national  will 
67  years  ago  when  they  declared  their 
Independence.  Although  their  freedom 
was  trampled  under  Soviet  tanks  and 
boots,  their  will  to  national  independ- 
ence remains  firm.  We  must  never  give 
our  direct  or  tacit  approval  to  the  false 
Soviet  claims  to  Lithuania  and  the 
other  captive  nations.  Instead,  we 
must  continue  to  affirm  our  support 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
struggle  to  win  back  their  independ- 
ence. 

This  tribute  to  Lithuania  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  Independence  Day  Is  oiir 
affirmation  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
is  eternal.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
day  in  1918  when  the  Lithuanian 
people  spoke  with  one  voice.  We  salute 
the  heroes  of  Lithuania,  both  living 
and  departed,  and  await  with  confi- 
dence that  day  when  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  will  be  celebrated  in  her 
beautiful  capital  city,  Vilnius.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  rising  today  to  join  my  col- 
-  leagues  in  this  well  deserved  salute  to 
the  brave  Lithuanian  people  on  the  oc- 


casion of  the  67th  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  Day. 

Today,  as  we  read  of  the  continuing 
Russian  stronghold  on  Afghanistan 
and  Poland,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

February  16,  1918,  is  a  day  that  will 
always  be  warmly  embraced  by  Lithua- 
nians and  all  freedom  loving  people 
around  the  world.  For  it  was  on  that 
date  that  the  Lithuanian  nation 
became  free  of  Soviet  rule  with  a 
formal  declaration  of  Independence. 
That  independence  was  widely  recog- 
nized by  many  nations  of  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States. 
And,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania,  formally  acknowledg- 
ing its  right  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation. 

The  proud  people  of  the  new  nation 
soon  established  a  strong  economic 
base  through  the  initiation  of  a  series 
of  wide-ranging,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial programs. 

But  the  dream  was  short  lived.  The 
advent  of  World  War  II  found  Lithua- 
nia in  the  middle  of  the  Russians  and 
the  German  Army. 

Despite  strong  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  Lithuanians,  the  Russians 
forced  their  way  onto  Lithuanian  soil 
and  utilized  the  new  nation  as  a  base 
for  its  troops  who  were  preparing  at- 
tacks against  the  Germans. 

In  1940.  the  birth  of  freedom  In  the 
fledgling  nation  of  Lithuania  was 
crushed  by  the  savage  Russian  t)oot 
when  the  Soviets  invaded  the  land. 
Soon  after  they  set  up  a  rigged  elec- 
tion that  culminated  In  Lithuania 
being  illegally  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  that  sad  period  literally 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  brutual  Russian  occupa- 
tion forces  while  others  were  illegally 
Imprisoned  or  deported. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
occupied  Lithuanian  soU,  they  never 
conquered  the  minds  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people.  The  citizens  of  Lithuania, 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  their  reli- 
gion, language,  and  traditions  resisted 
attempts  by  the  Russians  to  force 
them  to  accept  their  language  and  way 
of  life.  That  resistance  and  devotion  to 
their  homeland  still  holds  true  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine.  I  ask  all  Members  of  this 
most  august  body  to  join  with  me  in 
reaffirming  the  resolution  sanctioned 
by  the  Lithuanian  World  Congress  In 
1958  that  Lithuanians  'have  not  ac- 
cepted and  will  never  accept  slavery."* 
*  Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  the  independent  Lith- 
uanian nation  declared  its  Independ- 
ence. This  was  a  goal  toward  which  it 
had  been  striving  while  under  more 
than  a  century  of  Russian  domination. 
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Once  attained,  it  was  a  goal  which 
paved  the  way  for  remarkable  achieve- 
.  ment. 

For  22  years,  Lithuania  enjoyed  a 
period  of  freedom  and  saw  her  econo- 
my, industry,  culture,  and  national 
spirit  flourish.  However,  in  1940. 
Soviet  soldiers  marched  in,  forced  a  co- 
alition government  to  resign  and  in- 
stalled a  regime  of  their  own  choosing. 
Today,  Lithuania  is  a  colony  in  a  vast 
Russian  empire.  Unfortunately,  this 
ruthless  takeover  is  consistent  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  longstanding  policy 
of  imperialism  and  intervention. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  apparently  believe  that  the 
world  is  not  aware  of  their  atrocities- 
Americans  are  all  too  aware  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  being  denied 
their  basic,  individual  rights,  that 
their  cultural  identity  is  being  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  Communist  state 
has  systematically  taken  over  the 
churches.  We  also  know  that  those 
who  have  been  brave  enough  to  speak 
out  over  the  years,  such  as  Balys 
Gayauskas.  Viktoras  Petkus,  Antanas 
Terleckas,  Vytautas  Skodzius  and 
many,  many  others,  faced  harassment, 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
resist  the  Soviet  domination,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide 
being  practiced  against  them.  Howev- 
er, it  is  crucial  that  we  remain  vigilant 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  to  implement 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki 
accord. 

Just  as  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
never  accepted  the  right  of  other  na- 
tions to  chart  their  own  destiny  or 
reject  the  Soviet  totalitarian  model— 
the  Lithuanians  have  never  accepted 
the  Soviet  oppression  and  continue 
their  efforts  to  reclaim  control  over 
their  own  lives.  Further,  the  United 
States,  as  the  undeniable  leader  of  the 
free  world,  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia or  any  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Soviet  repression  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet 
system.  Hopefully,  our  words  today, 
and  the  firm  American  resolve  to  sup- 
port the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of 
other  nations,  will  offer  encourage- 
ment to  the  Lithuanian  people.  The 
strong,  unfailing  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  survived  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  it  is  important  that  they 
know  that  they  are  being  seen  and 
heard  by  a  nation  which  remembers 
and  cares. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  national  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
others  held  captive.  Until  that  day,  we 
salute  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  for 
reminding  us,  through  their  struggle. 


of  how  precious  and  valuable  freedom 
is  and  how  costly  its  loss.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  Febru- 
ary 19,  1985,  as  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  Sixty-seven  years  ago,  the 
courageous  Lithuanian  people  asserted 
their  right  to  self-determination  and 
declared  Lithuania  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent republic. 

Sadly,  in  June  of  1940,  under  the 
Nazi-Soviet  alliance  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  demanded  a 
Soviet-installed  government  in  Lithua- 
nia and  held  a  single-party  election. 
One  month  later,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nexed this  heroic  but  vulnerable 
nation,  occupied  by  German  troops 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
then  reoccupied  by  Soviet  forces.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  unlawful  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  her  neighbors,  and  continues  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  independent  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  brave  Lith- 
uanians have  t>een  killed  or  impris- 
oned by  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
struggles  to  save  the  rich  culture  and 
heritage,  the  religious  freedom,  and 
the  political  independence  of  their 
homeland  from  foreign  oppression. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  have 
been  forced  to  flee  their  native  land 
because  of  their  unshakable  belief  in  a 
free  Lithuania  and  the  rights  of  her 
people. 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
continue  to  struggle  for  a  new  Lithua- 
nian independence  and  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  with  Lithuanians  every- 
where in  their  quest  for  freedom  and 
in  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.* 

•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  the  67th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  which  took  place 
on  February  16.  1918.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  privileged  to  have  a 
government  of  our  own  choosing  and 
design.  However,  we  must  never  forget 
that  there  are  people  In  the  world 
today  who  are  denied  such  a  basic 
human  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  a  history  of  sovereignty  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century. 
Yet,  for  the  past  67  years,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Lithuanian  people  has 
been  denied.  On  June  15,  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  Lithuania,  and 
after  Soviet-controlled  elections  were 
held.  Lithuania  was  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  that  time,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign of  repression  by  the  Kremlin. 
Their  religious  and  cultural  leaders 
have  been  arrested,  exiled  to  Siberia, 


and  even  murdered.  Most  of  the  Lith- 
uanians are  Roman  Catholics  who 
have  been  denied  their  religious  free- 
dom. The  Catholic  Chu^h  of  Lithua- 
nia has  been  the  target  of  harassment. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  closed  church- 
es and  seminaries  and  continue  to  per- 
secute those  who  attempt  to  remain 
active  in  the  church  and  pass  along  its 
teachings  to  their  children.  Each  of 
these  actions  is  in  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
signed.  The  members  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Helsinki  group,  established  in  1976 
to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  were  effectively 
eliminated  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  state  operating  in 
Lithuania.  Today,  we  specially  mark 
the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
but  we  must  remember  them  every 
day.  and  never  relax  our  efforts  until 
their  freedom  is  restored.  The  Lithua- 
nian people  and  their  families  here,  in 
America,  have  my  support  and  my 
prayers  that  one  day  Lithuania  will 
again  be  a  free  and  sovereign  nation.* 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  67th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian  people 
established  a  democratic  government, 
committed  to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  in- 
dividual rights  and  social  justice. 
While  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  have  lived  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination  for  the 
last  45  years,  it  is  altogether  proper 
for  the  House  to  take  time  to  remem- 
ber the  promise  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  extent 
of  worldwide  violations  of  human 
rights.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  South 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, too  often  we  see  individuals  denied 
the  right  to  live,  work,  and  worship  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  their  desires. 
In  Lithuania,  the  denial  is  all  the  more 
painful  because  of  the  freedom  which 
once  flourished  there.  The  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania,  who  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  liberty  for  over  two  dec- 
ades, continue  to  keep  the  flame  of 
freedom  burning,  and  their  plea  for  in- 
dependence continues  to  be  heard  by 
all  those  who  care  deeply  about 
human  rights  around  the  world. 

February  16.  1918.  brought  an  end  to 
over  100  years  of  foreign  domination 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania.  For  the 
next  quarter  century,  they  founded 
free  institutions  and  proudly  kindled 
their  rich  cultural  religious,  and  liter- 
ary heritage.  Their  brief,  shining 
moment  was  brought  to  an  end  with 
the  World  War  II  invasion  by  the 
Soviet  Army.  Even  with  massive  depor- 
tations, arrests,  and  attempts  to  de- 
stroy   Lithuania's    language,    culture. 


and  religious  values,  the  Soviets  have 
failed  to  destroy  their  captor's  desire 
for  freedom.  Today  we  honor  the 
people  of  Lithuania  who  continue  to 
struggle  and  refuse  to  submit.  Their 
determination  to  endure  will  surely 
succeed.  No  people  can  be  subjugated 
for  eternity,  even  by  such  masters  of 
oppression,  the  Soviets. 

Here  in  America  this  week  we  cele- 
brate our  legacy  of  freedom  by  remem- 
bering two  of  our  greatest  leaders. 
Presidents  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Their  love  of  liberty  and  their  willing- 
ness to  devote  their  greatest  efforts 
for  its  endurance  have  brought  to  us 
the  fullest  freedom  enjoyed  by  any 
people  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Now.  in  our  time,  America  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  to  serve  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  ev- 
erywhere where  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  are  ignored  or  abused.  Today, 
we  stand  not  only  with  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  SUtes.  but 
with  all  our  brothers  and  sisters  across 
the  globe  who  are  persecuted  for  the 
beliefs  and  their  thirst  for  freedom. 

On  Washington's  birthday  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  spoke  to  an  assem- 
blage at  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  paid  brief  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  brave  Americans  who 
wrote,  and  fought  for  and  died  for,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  As  we 
commemorate  the  brief  Independence 
of  Lithuania,  Lincoln's  words  still  com- 
mand attention.  Our  Declaration,  he 
asserted,  was  a  promise  not  only  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  "to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  of  hope  to  the  world 

•  •  •  hope  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  should  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance."  Let  us 
continue  to  extend  the  promise  of 
hope,  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
to  the  people  of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  here  to  honor  the  proud 
and  resolute  people  of  Lithuania  who 
have  never  given  up  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  In  past  years,  I  have  spoken 
to  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  Lithuanians  are 
one  people  who  truly  deserve  to  be 
honored.  They  refuse  to  abandon  their 
dream  of  one  day  reestablishing  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  country. 

The  nation  of  Lithuania  obtained  Its 
independence  67  years  ago.  Yet.  Just 
over  22  years  later,  the  courageous 
people  of  this  great  country  were  over- 
run by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  it  is  still  the  Russians  who  ad- 
minister the  nation's  economy.  They 
are  the  ones  who  wrongfully  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  this  determined, 
hard-working  people.  The  sovietization 
of  Lithuania's  economy  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  Its  Industry  have 
robbed  Lithuanians  of  their  rightful 
heritage  suid  place  In  history. 


February  16  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. This  date  is  significant  in 
that  it  comes  so  very  close  to  the 
birthdays  of  two  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents, Lincoln  and  Washington.  It 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to  us  of 
the  struggles  going  on  today  for  de- 
mocracy, freedom  of  speech  and 
human  rights.  We.  In  this  country, 
must  remember  that  freedom  is  a 
birthright  that  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Lithuanians  In  this  country  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
work  hard  as  Is  evidenced  by  their 
positive  contributions  to  our  society. 
These  contributions  are  truly  inspira- 
tional. They  encourage  us  to  continue 
to  support  the  Lithuanians  in  keeping 
their  hopes  alive. 

The  Lithuanian's  dream  of  freedom 
must  be  sustained.  I  am  confident  that 
someday  in  the  future  this  dream  will 
be  realized.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Frank  ANwrmzio,  in  this  spe- 
cial tribute  commemorating  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  reestabllshment  of 
the  independent  State  of  Lithuania. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  February,  In 
the  year  1918,  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  declared  their  full  Independ- 
ence from  over  100  years  of  Russian 
and  German  domination.  For  two  dec- 
ades Lithuanians  were  able  to  exercise 
their  basic  human  rights.  During  this 
brief  period  of  lndei>endence,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  proved  themselves  truly 
capable  of  achieving  tremendous  social 
and  economic  strides.  Unfortunately, 
this  taste  of  freedom  did  not  last  long. 
In  1940.  the  Soviet  Union,  in  total  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  a  free  nation, 
began  its  occupation  of  the  once  sover- 
eign nation  of  Lithuania.  Since  the 
Soviet  Union's  Illegal  annexation  of 
the  State  of  Lithuanian,  this  fiercely 
Independent  country  has  fought 
against  domination. 

This  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  remains  an  impor- 
tant symbol  for  Americans  and  the 
world.  We  must  never  forget  the 
plight  of  Lithuania.  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  reaffirming  oiir 
moral  commitment  to  Lithuania's 
struggle  for  liberty.* 
*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Awmntzio.  for  taking  out 
this  special  order.  We  mark  this  anni- 
versary with  a  sense  of  irony,  for  the 
brutal  truth  Is  that  Lithuania  Is  far 
from  Independent;  she  Is  the  victim  of 
Soviet  Imperialism.  The  tragic  reality 
Is  that  the  Baltic  nations  which  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  First  World  War  re- 
alized their  dream  of  self-determina- 
tion, saw  this  dream  crushed  In  the 

aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Soviet  Union,  through  the  naked 


use  of  its  overwhelming  military 
power,  has  annexed  these  tiny  nations 
and  sought  to  destroy  the  independent 
identity  of  these  proud  peoples.  The 
Soviet  oppression  of  Lithuania,  which 
is  an  everyday  reality  for  those  who 
live  under  it,  as  well  as  for  their  breth- 
ren In  the  free  world  who  hold  out  the 
hand  of  solidarity  to  them,  is  one  of 
the  many  blemishes  which  stain  the 
Soviet  Union's  record.  We  commemo- 
rate Lithuanian  Independence  Day  to 
remind  the  people  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them.* 

*  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence.  Sixty-seven 
years  ago  the  Lithuanian  people  exer- 
cised their  right  of  self-determination 
by  declaring  their  Independence  from 
Russia  and  Germany  and  setting  up  a 
democracy.  During  this  period,  Lithua- 
nian culture  flourished  and  the  coun- 
try began  to  rebuild  the  damage  of 
World  War  I.  This  era  ended  abruptly 
when  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Lith- 
uania In  1940  and  set  up  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  then,  the  Soviet  Union  has  en- 
gaged In  a  systematic  campaign  aimed 
at  eliminating  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  as  well  as  stamping 
out  all  political  dissent.  Thousands  of 
Lithuanians  have  been  killed  because 
of  their  political  beliefs,  and  many 
more  have  had  their  basic  human 
rights  violated.  The  government  and 
schools  require  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language,  a  foreign  tongue  to  Lithua- 
nians. The  religious  traditions  which 
have  historically  been  an  Important 
part  of  the  Lithuanians'  lives  are  deni- 
grated and  those  who  practice  religion 
are  persecuted. 

In  spite  of  this  oppression,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  at  home  and  abroad 
continue  the  fight  to  preserve  their 
culture  and  regain  their  independence. 
They  are  modem  day  patriots,  con- 
tinuing the  fight  for  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence begtm  In  the  19th  century.* 
*  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  we  will  commemorate  the 
67th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
an  independent  Lithuanian  State  and 
the  734th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  that  State.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  voice  my  concern  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  who  have 
been  oppressed  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury- 

We  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
distinct  honor  of  speaking  for  over  a 
million  American  citizens  of  Lithuani- 
an heritage.  My  greatest  hope  is  that 
our  voices  will  be  heard  by  the  Lithua- 
nian people  who  are  the  subject  of 
this  Soviet  repression.  The  aspirations 
of  these  people  are  sjmonymous  with 
our  own.  They  strive  for  the  equal 
rights  and  the  self-determination 
which  were  set  forth  In  principle  VTII 
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of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Let  them  be 
assured  that  we  will  continue  to 
strengthen  efforts  to  award  them  the 
very  principles  which  we  have  em- 
braced as  realities  in  our  own  life- 
times. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  en- 
joyed only  a  brief  22  years  of  inde- 
pendence. Despite  its  peace  treaty  and 
nonaggression  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Lithuania  was  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1940.  We 
as  the  U.S.  Government,  have  refused 
to  recognize  that  incorporation  and 
continue  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  former  free  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Lithuanian  people's  struggle  for 
independence  continues  to  be  a  prime 
concern  of  our  Government.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  when  we  honor  these  people 
who  are  fighting  to  express  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedoms,  we  will 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  promotion 
of  these  fundamental  freedoms,  in 
Lithuania,  in  the  Baltic  States,  and  in 
the  oppressed  nations  all  over  the 
world.* 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  today's  spe- 
cial order  marking  the  67th  anniversa- 
ry of  Lithuanian  independence. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  formally  estab- 
lished a  free  and  independent  demo- 
cratic republic  of  Lithuania.  During 
the  next  20  years.  Lithuanian  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  the  arts  all  flour- 
ished. A  constitution  was  adopted  pro- 
tecting the  cherished  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion. 

But  the  bright  future  for  this  fledg- 
ling Baltic  State  was  painfuUy  cut 
short  when,  in  1940,  it  was  illegally 
and  forcibly  annexed  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

£>espite  the  subsequent  45  years  of 
brutal  Soviet  domination,  the  proud 
and  brave  people  of  Lithuania  have 
never  given  up  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  again  be  free. 

Neither  has  the  United  States  ever 
given  up  hope.  We  have  never,  nor  will 
we  ever  recognize  Soviet  claim  to  this 
land. 

We  therefore  mark  this  date  to  re- 
member the  proclamation  of  Lithuani- 
an independence  in  1918,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  attention  of  all  the  world  fo- 
cused on  the  political  injustice,  reli- 
gious persecution,  economic  and  cul- 
tural deprivation  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia have  suifered  at  the  hands  of 
Soviet  oppressors.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  observance  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  is 
a  painful  reminder  that  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. The  sufferings  and  courage  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  is  indeed  a  trib- 
ute to  mankind's  tenacity  in  the  con- 
tinuing battle  for  justice  and  human 


rights.  Despite  years  of  the  most 
brutal  Soviet  oppression  and  subjuga- 
tion, the  Lithuanian  people  have  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  commitment 
to  national  self  determination  and  in- 
dividual rights. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  let  us  join 
with  raised  voices  across  the  land  call- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  all  mankind,  and 
let  us  give  strength  to  the  undying  as- 
pirations of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
freedom  and  liberty.* 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coldcan] 
is  recognized  .'or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  taking  60  minutes  today 
of  the  House  in  a  special  order.  I  am 
going  to  be  joined  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues to  highlight  and  to  identify 
some  of  the  farm  credit  crisis  issues 
that  are  facing  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  statement 
beyond  the  facts  that  there  is  a  farm 
credit  crisis  and  if  that  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  next  30  to  perhaps  45 
days,  we  could  see  up  to  20  percent  of 
Missouri  farmers  go  out  of  business  or 
up  to  8  to  15  percent  of  all  farmers, 
nationwide,  go  out  of  business  this 
spring. 

Certainly  the  agricultural  economy 
in  general  is  not  enjoying  the  recovery 
that  much  of  the  Nation  is  coming 
under.  In  fact,  farmers  are  faced  with 
high  interest  rates,  declining  land 
values,  and  low  returns  on  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  extent  that  they  are  reliv- 
ing the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Before  I  risk  losing  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  urban  colleagues,  let  me 
point  out  that  agriculture  and  agri- 
business represent  millions  of  jobs  in 
this  country  and  industries  that  are 
related,  in  service  industries  and  trans- 
portation to  agriculture. 
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Fully  22  percent  of  our  Nation's 
work  force,  or  22.7  million  individuals, 
work  in  agricultural-related  industries. 

Their  future,  as  well  as  that  of  3  mil- 
lion American  farmers,  is  indeed  at 
stake. 

The  depressed  agricultural  economy 
has  obviously  caused  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  a  nimiber  of  institutions,  not 
the  least  of  which  have  been  agricul- 
tural banks  and  other  agricultural 
lenders.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  banks  are  not  In  a  position  to 
make  new  spring  agricultural  loans  for 
seed  and  feed  this  spring. 

Last  year  79  commercial  banks  were 
liquidated  nationwide.  Of  the  43  liqui- 
dated in  the  first  half  of  1984.  only 
seven  were  considered  agricultural-re- 
lated banks.  However,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  year,  23  out  of  the  36 
liquidated  banks  were  agricultural  ori- 
ented institutions. 


Information  from  the  farm  credit 
system  Itself  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  this  problem  exists.  The  farm 
credit  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
system  which  we  have  within  the 
quasi-governmental  area.  Many  of 
these  are  made  up  of  farmers  them- 
selves who  have  pooled  their  resources 
and  have  come  together  under  produc- 
tion credit  agencies,  and  they  loan 
money  to  themselves  through  various 
boards  and  various  institutions.  In 
talking  with  these  people  in  St.  Louis 
last  week,  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
alone  there  are  almost  $380  million 
worth  of  PCA  loan  moneys  out  there, 
and  a  full  3.5  percent  are  delinquent. 
This  is  three  and  four  times  more  than 
the  usual.  And  the  number  of  loans 
lost  this  last  year,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  loans  in  the  process  of  liq- 
uidation, amount  to  over  $28  million 
just  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

We  also  have  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
which  makes  most  of  the  loans  for 
farmers  who  want  to  purchase  their 
land.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  we  have 
almost  $1.3  billion  loaned  out  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks.  Up  to  $21  million 
of  this  is  in  the  form  of  foreclosure  or 
losses  in  1984. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  a  branch  of  the  USDA,  and  it  is  the 
lender  of  last  resort.  That  means  that 
farmers  who  cannot  get  credit  else- 
where are  going  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  secure  available 
loans  through  that  resource.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  number  of  these  people  have 
been  unable  to  pay  back  their  loans  in 
the  past,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  over  the  family 
farm  either  in  the  past  through  fore- 
closure, but  more  recently  just  by  the 
farmer  deeding  it  back  simply  because 
he  cannot  make  the  cash  flow  pay- 
ments and  he  cannot  produce  enough 
off  of  that  land  to  pay  back  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  alone,  we 
have  some  75.000  acres  now  owned  by 
Uncle  Sam,  representing  over  300 
farms,  of  people  who  simply  were 
unable  to  pay  back  their  loans  on  time 
and,  as  a  result,  tendered  back  the 
deed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  shows  you  the  degree  to  which 
the  farm  credit  crisis  is  actually  being 
hit  and  felt  by  the  lenders,  the  Gov- 
ernment lenders  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial lenders  in  this  country. 

Obviously,  in  this  climate  the  banks 
are  very  reluctant  to  lend  more  money 
to  farmers.  An  informal  survey  made 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  coming 
out  of  Kansas  City,  which  represents 
some  six  States,  including  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  shows  that  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  that  region  will 
not  be  able  to  borrow  money  to  get  the 
loans  needed  to  plant  their  crops  in 
the  next  30  days.  The  impact  of  this 
depressed  economy  extends  through- 
out the  rural  areas.  While  the  Midwest 
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is  the  first  to  feel  the  impact,  the 
domino  effect  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Farmers  cannot  pay  their  bills  to  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  dealers,  and  the 
seed  and  fertilizer  dealers  cannot  pay 
their  loans  at  the  bank.  This  chain 
continues  until  we  find  jobs  being 
eliminated  in  our  urban  areas  and 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  charts 
here  that  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
The  first  one  is  the  importance  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  of  agribusiness  and 
agriculture  from  the  growth  State 
product.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  in  my 
State  in  1984.  We  can  see  by  this  chart 
that  agribusiness  is  second  only  to  the 
total  manufacturing,  representing 
some  $17  billion  of  product  last  year  in 
our  State,  more  than  almost  twice  as 
much  of  all  of  the  financial  insurance 
and  real  estate  transactions  that 
added  up  in  the  State  of  Missouri  last 
year.  That  shows  a  significant  impact 
on  a  statewide  basis.  Missouri  is  a 
fairly  heavily  industrialized  State  in 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  Kansas 
City  metropolitan  region,  the  industri- 
al output  again,  agribusiness  being  No. 
1  of  all  classifications  in  1984,  with 
over  $5  billion  contributing  to  Kansas 
City's  well-being  through  agribusiness. 
We  can  see  that  manufacturing  and 
other  services  are  lower,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment, retail,  and  wholesale  coming 
down  the  chart  in  1982. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
county  of  St.  Louis  we  have  more  than 
the  national  average  of  people  who 
seek  their  employment  through  the 
agribusiness  community.  A  full  23.4 
percent,  or  over  238.000  workers  in  the 
St.  Louis  area,  for  example,  receive 
their  livelihood  through  agribusiness 
or  agriculture,  and,  nationally,  as  I 
said  earlier,  a  full  22  percent  of  the 
Nation. 

Farmers  are  not  asking  for  a  bailout. 
Many  were  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment back  in  the  1970's  to  expand, 
when  credit  was  easily  obtained  and 
the  export  picture  looked  very  promis- 
ing. Our  farmers  were  told  that  they 
could  produce  enough  to  feed  the 
entire  world,  and  they  went  out  and 
did  that.  We  see  the  total  land  use  for 
crops  expanded  by  54  million  acres 
from  1969  through  1981.  Now  many 
farmers  are  left  holding  the  bag. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  touched  by  a 
recent  letter  that  I  received  from  a 
constituent.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you  this  afternoon.  She  writes: 

I  write  you  asking,  pleading  in  panic  and 
despair.  There  must  be  a  way  to  keep  our 
friends,  our  neighbors,  and  family  from  dis- 
appearing into  the  unknown  places.  How 
will  we  feed  the  future  starving  Ethiopians, 
or  whoever,  if  thousands  of  farmers  them- 
selves are  on  food  stamps  or  free  commod- 
ities. I  don't  mind  biting  the  bullet  in  peri- 
ods of  hard  times,  but  I  sure  hate  to  think 
that  we  might  be  forced  to  eat  those  bullets 


because  there  is  nothing  else  to  eat.  While 
millions  and  billions  of  our  tax  money  is 
sent  out  of  the  country  to  assist  those  in 
need,  we  are  left  to  starve,  lose  everything 
we  have  worked  so  hard  and  long  for.  And. 
to  me,  that's  a  betrayal  of  your  own  and  a 
going  over  to  what  often  becomes  an  enemy. 

She  writes: 

Sincerely,  a  farm  wife  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  what  is  fast  becoming  the  desolate  area 
of  abandoned  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  I  think 
this  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  is 
happ>ening  in  rural  America.  A  survey 
was  recently  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  to  find  out  just  how 
serious  the  farm  credit  crisis  really  is. 
Of  farm  operators  surveyed  who  are 
under  40  years  of  age,  almost  13  per- 
cent anticipated  that  they  would  not 
be  in  farming  next  year.  It  was  also  es- 
timated that  at  least  20  percent  of 
today's  farmers  will  lose  their  land 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Now,  Missouri  has  112,000  farms, 
and  what  will  happen  if  almost  22,400 
of  these  farms  fall  during  the  next  3 
years? 

We  know  that  the  farm  family  is  tra- 
ditionally a  very  close-knit  imit.  As 
farmers  face  foreclosure  or  bankrupt- 
cy, his  entire  family  suffers.  Reports 
of  domestic  violence  associated  with 
stress  are  certainly  on  the  rise.  We 
have  received  reports  that  some  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  coimty  offi- 
cials have  been  threatened  and  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  arm  themselves.  A  soci- 
ologist at  the  University  of  Missouri 
found  suicide  rates  among  those  in  ag- 
riculture 30  to  40  percent  above  the 
nonfarm  rate. 

Our  farmers  need  assistance  immedi- 
ately to  help  make  this  transition 
period  for  agriculture  less  painful. 
They  need  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  have  the  ability  to 
borrow  money  this  spring  in  order  to 
get  their  money  to  buy  their  seed  and 
their  fertilizer  and  their  herbicides 
and  their  pesticides,  to  have  confi- 
dence that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
enough  income  in  fact  to  be  able  to 
put  food  on  their  own  tables. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  outline  brief- 
ly some  of  the  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. First  of  all.  I  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's Initiatives,  back  In  September, 
when  he  recognized  that  the  farm 
credit  crunch  was  In  fact  coming  on 
very  strongly.  At  that  point  In  time  he 
stated  his  policy  to  be  and  has  been 
the  policy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  certain  loans 
made  through  the  private  lending  In- 
stitutions if  those  private  lending  In- 
stitutions would  reduce  down  the  prin- 
cipal by  10  percent  in  exchange  for  90- 
percent  Government  guarantee.  The 
President  also  addressed  those  people 
who  I  said  earlier  received  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans,  and  those 
people  who  can  show  a  positive  cash- 
flow can  put  up  to  one-fourth  of  those 
loans  on  the  shelf  up  to  5  years  with 


no  Interest  running  to  be  able  to  get 
them  over  this  very  difficult  time. 

The  President  just  a  week  and  a  half 
ago  amended  his  proposal  in  order  to 
allow  banks  and  commercial  lenders  to 
reduce  down  not  just  principal  but 
also  Interest  rates  to  farmers  in  order 
for  more  lenders  to  participate  and 
therefore  to  help  more  farmers.  I  wel- 
come the  President's  response.  But  un- 
fortunately we  are  talking  about  past 
debt.  The  Immediate  crisis  is  on  us 
now.  Farmers  need  to  know,  the  20 
percent  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  if  and 
where  they  can  receive  their  loans  this 
spring,  and  that  is  what  I  am  address- 
ing In  legislation  which  I  offered  last 
year  and  introduced  here  in  the 
House.  '' 
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Basically,  It  does  three  things:  First 
of  all,  it  provides  a  75-percent  Federal 
loan  guarantee  through  commercial 
lenders  for  operating  loans  this  spring. 
The  positive  feature  about  this  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  to  set  up  any  rules  and 
regulations:  we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration offices  that  are  overburdened 
in  the  first  place.  Also,  the  moneys 
could  be  sent  out  immediately  under 
the  loan  guarantee  authority  as  soon 
as  the  President  signs  the  legislation. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  within 
the  next  30  days  it  is  going  to  be  a 
moot  point,  so  we  have  to  expedite 
whatever  we  do  on  a  very  fast  track. 
The  second  thing  my  bill  does  is  to 
provide  some  relief  to  those  farmers 
who  have  experienced  natural  disas- 
ters in  3  out  of  the  last  5  years.  Believe 
It  or  not,  there  are  people  In  our  area 
who  have  sustained  more  than  3  out  of 
5  years.  Those  people  who  qualify  In 
showing  that  they  have  sustained 
those  significant  losses,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  a  3-percent  subsidized 
loan  writedown  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  In  other  words,  today 
the  usual  rate  is  10.25  percent  for  op- 
erating loans;  we  would  bring  it  down 
to  7.25  percent. 

Finally,  we  are  asking  and  we  are  ad- 
dressing through  legislation  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  have 
the  personnel  In  place  to  assist  farm- 
ers and  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
qualify  imder  the  President's  initia- 
tive, and  to  see  if  they  qualify  under 
the  Disaster  Program  and  the  loans 
that  we  see  are  piling  up  In  all  the 
county  offices  throughout  this  Nation. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  show  that  over  90  percent  of 
the  applications  for  disaster  loans  are 
still  pending.  Farmers  do  not  know  if 
they  are  going  to  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved. We  have  over  5,000  applica- 
tions for  people  who  want  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  President's  initiative 
that  have  simply  piled  up  on  the  deslu 
of    hard-working   local    officials   who 
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simply  cannot  turn  out  enough  of  the 
approvals  or  even  disapprovals  in  time 
for  farmers  to  know  where  they  stand 
this  spring. 

I  indeed  welcome  the  assistance  that 
the  administration  came  forward  with 
last  week  in  sending  out  1.000  or  more 
part-time  employees  to  the  various 
county  offices  of  Farmers  Home  to  ex- 
pedite these  loan  application  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joined  in  this  spe- 
cial order  today  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Members  who  represent  rural 
areas  in  this  region,  and  I  look  forward 
to  their  contribution.  I  hope  that  I 
have  set  the  tone  and  set  the  scene  for 
those  people  who  are  not  that  familiar 
with  the  crisis  facing  rural  America. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  holding 
this  special  order  and  to  associate 
myself  with  his  very  cogent  remarks. 
"EMdence  is  mounting  that  fear  and 
despair  are  spreading  among  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  look- 
ing at  losses  of  millions  of  acres- 
farms  either  already  lost  or  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  creditors  soon." 
These  words  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  10.  point  to  the 
growing  awareness  of  a  problem  that 
has  been  developing  for  a  decade  and 
which  has  now  reached  the  crisis  level 
in  rural  areas  throughout  the  country. 

Farm  debt  in  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  $200  billion.  New  figures  from 
a  joint  study  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Policy  Research  Institute  and 
the  Farm  Journal  indicate  that  one- 
third  of  all  farmers  in  the  United 
States  have  debt  to  asset  ratios  greater 
than  40  percent.  In  Nebraska  the  per- 
centage is  even  higher. 

Most  startling  of  all  is  that  in  the 
Central  United  States  the  average 
farmer  under  35  years  old  is  leveraged 
at  83  percent.  The  figure  Is  nearly  the 
same— 61  percent— for  the  35-44  age 
group.  What  this  means  in  human 
terms  is  that  the  average  farmer  less 
than  45  years  old  in  the  heart  of 
America  is  headed  for  insolvency,  eco- 
nomic ruin  and  probable  foreclosure. 

Many  of  my  farm  State  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  warning  of  an  im- 
pending disaster  in  the  agricultural 
sector  for  nearly  a  year,  but  never 
have  we  seen  such  ominous  statistics 
as  these.  The  situation  has  deteriorat- 
ed rapidly  and  if  left  unchecked  will 
continue  to  escalate. 

The  hardest  hit  States  have  been 
primarily  in  the  Midwest,  such  as  my 
home  State  of  Nebraska.  According  to 
the  Economic  Research  Service.  Ne- 
braska farmers  and  ranchers  are  more 
heavily  leveraged  than  those  in  any 
other  State.  The  credit  crisis  that  first 
became  apparent  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
your  home  State   of   Missouri,   Con- 


gressman CoLEMAH,  has  now  spread 
across  the  country.  The  average 
farmer  under  35  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  has  a  debt  to  asset  ratio  of  54 
percent— a  level  considered  by  many 
agricultual  economists  as  nonsurviva- 
ble. 

Export  embargoes,  unstable  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  and  an  overval- 
ued dollar  have  dealt  repeated  and 
brutal  blows  to  agriculture.  The  strong 
dollar  has  been  particularly  burden- 
some, especially  considering,  for  exam- 
ple, that  nearly  two  of  each  three 
bushels  of  wheat  produced  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  must  find  an  overseas 
market. 

At  risk  Is  not  only  the  traditional 
family— even  in  its  modem  and  more 
efficient  form— but  the  economic 
health  of  entire  States,  regions  and  ul- 
timately the  country.  Although  farm- 
ers are  relatively  few  in  number.  22 
million  workers  in  the  United  States 
are  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  food  sector.  Farm  assets  are  equal 
to  about  70  percent  of  the  capital 
assets  of  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

The  huge  nationwide  Farm  Credit 
System  will  lose  an  estimated  $364  mil- 
lion this  year— the  most  losses  ever. 
Farm  Credit  Administrator  Governor 
Wilkensen  describes  the  situation  as 
critical  in  the  $80  billion  farm  credit 
system  and  reports  that  the  private- 
sector  Farm  Credit  System  has  over  $2 
billion  of  nonperforming  assets.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  the  four-State 
Omaha  Farm  Credit  District,  the  de- 
linquency rate  on  Production  Credit 
Association  loans  is  as  high  as  20  to  25 
percent. 

The  American  Bankers  Association, 
the  Independent  Bankers  Assocation. 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
have  joined  with  farm  and  ranch 
groups  of  all  philosophies  in  calling 
for  immediate  Federal  action  to  deal 
with  the  situation. 

As  Agriculture  Secretary  Block 
stated  on  February  12  to  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  "There's  no 
way  a  farmer  can  make  money  paying 
15  percent  interest."  Unfortunately, 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 
will  not  lower  the  deficit  or  interest 
rates  fast  enough  to  prevent  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  the  farm  sector.  The 
average  Interest  rate  on  production 
loans  in  the  Midwest  is  around  14  per- 
cent, with  many  paying  even  higher 
rates  to  compensate  for  bank  losses  on 
their  neighbor's  loans. 

"The  time  for  effective  action  is  slip- 
ping away,"  according  to  Independent 
Bankers  Association  President  Jack 
King.  Farm  banks  make  up  30  percent 
of  all  U.S.  banks  and  many  are  facing 
the  fate  of  their  customers.  Once 
again  this  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
farm  problem  is  a  national  problem 
and  one  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  American  Bankers  Association. 
In  their  midyear  survey,  found  that  61 


percent  of  commercial  bank's  farm 
borrowers  have  debt  to  asset  ratios 
greater  than  40  percent.  Mind  you.  61 
percent  have  debt  to  asset  ratios  rated 
at  40  percent.  Of  these  borrowers,  half 
have  debt  to  asset  ratios  greater  than 
60  percent.  Credit  conditions  have  de- 
teriorated significantly  since  this 
survey  was  taken.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  Agricultural 
Credit  Survey  finds  that  most  banks 
expect  a  further  deterioration  of  their 
farm  borrowers  net  earnings  and  their 
farm-loan  portfolio  in  1985. 

Of  the  10  production  credit  associa- 
tions in  Nebraska,  two  have  failed  and 
are  undergoing  liquidation.  No  PCA  in 
the  State  had  ever  failed  prior  to  this 
year. 

Recent  production  credit  association 
losses  exceeded  all  the  losses  in  their 
50-year  history.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  is  experiencing  severe  losses 
again  this  year,  and  the  entire  mutibil- 
lion  dollar  system  will  t>e  endangered 
should  land  values  continue  their  cur- 
rent slide. 

The  statistics  tell  a  sad  story.  Loan 
foreclosures  on  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Omaha  loans  went  from  195  in  all  of 
1983.  to  618  in  1984  through  October. 
PCA  foreclosures  went  from  76  to  141 
in  the  same  period. 

Loan  delinquencies  on  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Omaha  loans  climbed  from 
1.638  in  1983  to  2.137  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1984.  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  of  Omaha  [PCAl  dell- 
quencies  jumped  from  1.457  in  1983  to 
3.176  through  October  1984. 

Reports  come  in  to  my  office  daily 
concerning  the  shortage  of  staff  at 
PmHA  county  offices  and  the  lengthy 
delays  in  loan  applications.  Right  now 
efforts  are  being  made  both  adminis- 
tratively and  legislatively  to  improve 
this  situation.  Thousands  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  finding  commercial 
lenders  unwilling  to  continue  their 
line  of  credit.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, designated  as  the  "lender 
of  last  resort,"  is  intended  to  aid  these 
people,  but  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  a  shortage  of  staff,  loan 
funds,  and  guarantee  authority. 

Numerous  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
farm  crisis  are  now  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  with  time  run- 
ning out  rapidly  before  spring  planting 
we  must  move  forward  to  stabilize  the 
situation  as  quickly  as  possible.  These 
next  few  days  and  weeks  are  a  critical 
time  as  many  loan  payments  come  due 
on  March  1.  The  spector  of  more  farm 
auctions  haunts  the  countryside  and 
the  prospect  of  unplanted  fields  is 
very  real.  I  will  be  working  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  meaning- 
ful action  on  this  issue  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  push  forward  with  all 
due  speed  to  address  this  urgent  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution. 
Of  course,  she  knows  that  we  look  to 
her  for  her  leadership  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  because  we  can 
authorize  all  sorts  of  things  around 
here,  but  unless  she  gets  the  money, 
then  some  of  these  well  placed  pro- 
grams are  not  going  to  be  any  good.  So 
we  always  look  to  her  for  that  sort  of 
guidance. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
there.  Tom.  You  can  count  on  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  say  two 
things  about  some  of  the  things  that 
she  mentioned. 

One  was  the  fact  that  the  strong 
dollar  has  made  us  almost  noncom- 
petitive overseas.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  Last  year  soybeans  were  selling 
on  the  cash  market  in  Chicago  for 
$6.22.  Because  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  being  what  it  was  overseas,  if 
you  were  in  England  and  tried  to  buy 
that  $6.22  bushel  of  beans,  it  would 
have  cost  you  over  $8;  if  you  were  in 
France  buying  that  same  bushel  of 
beans  it  was  $6.80-some.  and  if  you 
were  in  Mexico  City  interested  in 
buying  Missouri  soybeans,  you  had  to 
pay  $49,  the  equivalent  in  Mexican 
pesos,  for  that  bushel  of  beans.  I  have 
not  checked  the  figures,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  sold  too  many  bushels  of 
beans  at  $49  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment this  last  year  at  that  rate. 

That  is  how  the  value  of  the  dollar 
has  impacted  negatively  on  the  farm 
community. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  so 
important  that  the  gentlewoman  men- 
tioned is  the  unfortunate  lack  of  plan- 
ning by  the  personnel  out  in  our 
Farmers  Home  offices  throughout  this 
Nation.  I  make  a  comparable  compari- 
son to  the  tax  season.  Everybody 
knows  that  H&R  Block,  if  they  are 
going  to  have  people  come  into  their 
offices  between  January  and  April 
when  taxes  are  filed,  every  year  they 
have  people  trained,  prepared,  ready 
and  they  are  there,  and  then  they  go 
to  their  normal  business,  or  as  house- 
wives, or  whatever.  They  are  not  there 
all  year  around. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  could  not  have 
done  that  too:  Have  their  people 
trained,  ready  to  go,  and  in  place.  It 
should  be  no  secret  that  farmers 
borrow  in  the  spring  and  they  should 
have  anticipated,  with  the  number  of 
counties  declared  disaster  areas  in 
your  State  and  mine,  that  our  farmers 
would  be  walking  through  those  front 
doors  asking  for  an  application  for  dis- 
aster assistance  and  wanting  to  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be 
approved,  and  certainly  after  the 
President  came  forward  in  September, 
offering  his  proposal  and  policy,  that 
they  would  have  anticipated  the  over 


6,000  people  who  applied  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  I  am  sure  comparable 
numbers  throughout  the  Midwest, 
that  this  program  is  going  to  be  uti- 
lized and  looked  at  by  farmers.  Yet  the 
people  have  not  been  there,  as  you 
say,  and  we  need  to  get  these  people 
out  there  as  soon  as  possible  and  with 
all  due  speed. 

So  I  am  critical  not  of  the  people 
who  are  working  back  in  our  county 
offices.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job,  they  are  working  over- 
time and  they  are  really  getting 
burned  out.  I  really  felt  the  people 
here  in  Washington  should  have 
planned  the  personnel  along  the  line 
in  a  much  better  fashion. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Roberts]  who  represents  the  big 
First  District  in  Kansas,  a  No.  1  pro- 
ducing district  in  the  entire  State  of 
Kansas,  but  also  probably  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  calling 
this  special  order  on  the  farm  credit 
crisis.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  regard,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska,  who  is  a  good  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we 
have  seen  numerous  editorials,  more 
especially  in  the  big  city  press,  and 
policy  statements  by  our  Budget  Di- 
rector, David  Stockman,  saying  that 
the  budget  deficit  Is  so  severe  and  that 
farmers,  because  of  greed  or  stupidity, 
made  their  own  credit  bed.  and  they 
go  on  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  ball  out 
bad  management  and  reward  those 
folks  who  did  not  practice  sound  debt 
management. 

To  those  folks.  I  reply  that  many  of 
the  current  problems  in  agriculture 
have  been  prompted  by  that  same 
Federal  Government.  It  was  stated 
Government  policy  Just  10  years  ago 
that  told  the  farmer  that  he  should 
gear  up  and  produce  food  for  a  very 
troubled  and  very  hungry  world.  It 
was  Government  policy  that  5  years 
later  then  hit  the  farmer  over  the 
head  with  the  grain  embargo  that  de- 
stroyed the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  grain, 
and  continued  trade  sanctions  by  this 
administration  that  kept  the  embargo 
on. 

Add  to  these  problems  all  the  talk 
about  this  market-oriented  farm  pro- 
gram which  most  farmers  agree  with 
in  principle,  the  uncertainty  that  is 
created  by  the  writing  of  the  1985 
farm  bill,  and  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  we  have  a 
credit  crisis  created  in  part  by  a  crisis 
in  faith.  The  farmer  is  an  eternal  opti- 


mist. He  would  never  put  the  seed  in 
the  ground  if  he  were  not  optimistic. 
But  the  low  commodity  prices  and  the 
falling  land  values  have  destroyed  that 
optimism,  and  the  USDA.  by  its  own 
projection,  says  that  if  their  market- 
oriented  program  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  an  improvement  in  price.  But 
what  improvement?  We  are  talking 
about  $2.50  wheat  and  $2  com.  and 
that  improvement  will  take  place  not 
In  2  years,  maybe  3,  maybe  4. 

As  we  colleagues  know,  I  do  not 
think  the  farmer  in  Missouri  or  the 
farmer  in  Nebraska  or  Iowa  or  in 
Kansas  who  has  suffered  through  the 
last  5  years,  with  their  prices  that 
have  been  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, to  wait  for  that  kind  of  an  im- 
provement in  price  is  a  purgatory 
without  end.  To  the  lender  who  is  fi- 
nancing the  farmer,  he  knows  that 
probably  30  to  40  percent  of  his  bor- 
rowers cannot  wait  this  same  time 
period  for  the  so-called  improvement 
in  commodity  prices. 

This  crisis  in  faith  in  farm  coimtry 
needs  to  be  addressed,  and  it  needs  to 
be  addressed  right  now.  If  we  wait  for 
legislation  to  pass  both  Houses  and  be 
signed  into  law,  it  will  be  too  late. 

So  I  am  urging  the  administration  to 
address  the  problem  immediately  by 
offering  our  producers  and  lenders  ad- 
vance CCC  price  support  loan  guaran- 
tees to  the  producers  of  the  1985 
crops.  These  guarantees,  equal  in 
value  to  the  estimated  production  of 
the  farmer,  would  shore  up  the  credit 
system  and  enable  the  farmer  to  get 
back  in  the  fields  and  to  do  their 
spring  planting.  This  could  be  done.  I 
add  again,  without  legislation. 

I  submit  that  without  some  cool 
thinking  and  some  quick  action  on  our 
part,  the  dominoes  in  the  farm  credit 
sjrstem  will  be  faUing,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  some  faU.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it:  The  shock  waves  will  not  be 
limited  only  to  farm  country;  they  will 
be  felt  on  both  coasts  and  beyond,  all 
the  way  through  our  business  and  fi- 
nancial communities. 

Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  statistics, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out,  clearly  show 
that.  In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  we 
have  628  banks  that  hold  34  percent  of 
the  Kansas  farm  debt.  Those  banks 
have  assets  of  $1.8  billion.  By  anyone's 
measure,  a  producer  leveraged  at  70 
percent  debt  to  assets  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble. 

Yet,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  listen  very  carefully  to  this,  the  pro- 
ducers In  that  crisis  category  hold  25 
percent  of  the  Kansas  banks'  farm 
debt.  That  debt  amounts  to  $670  mil- 
lion, a  third  of  the  banks'  assets.  That 
is  the  domino  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  big  trouble.  It  is 
spread  up  and  down  the  line  through- 
out  the   farm  credit  system  to  the 
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point  that  many  are  saying  the  entire 
system's  stability  is  in  danger.  I  think 
we  have  a  clear  precedent  for  action  in 
the  cast  of  the  Continental  BanJc  in  Il- 
linois where  intervention  was  needed 
to  prevent  serious  damage  to  the  Na- 
tion's financial  system.  I  think  such 
action  is  necessary  in  our  farm  situa- 
tion only  if  we  fail  to  take  quick  action 
to  prevent  the  rapidly  rolling  snowball 
from  becoming  a  real  avalanche. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  to 
speak  to  this  particular  issue  as  well. 
We  hear  an  awful  lot  about  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program  and  how  we  have 
rolled  up  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  terms  of  expenses.  May  I  point 
out,  and  I  know  the  gentleman,  as  I 
do,  goes  out  to  his  district  and  has  nu- 
merous meetings  with  farmers,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  farmer  in  my  dis- 
trict who  has  asked  for  this  kind  of  a 
hodge-podge  farm  program.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  farmer  in  my  district  who 
wants  these  kinds  of  outlays  straight 
from  the  Treasury.  All  he  wanted  was 
a  price,  and  the  price  that  we  are 
paying  today,  and  I  would  urge  atten- 
tion to  this  by  my  urban  colleagues,  is 
the  price  of  using  agriculture,  if  you 
will,  for  foreign  policy  purposes  and 
defense  purposes,  for  cheap  food,  inex- 
pensive food,  in  this  town. 

Those  are  the  costs  that  should  be 
tied  directly  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program.  They  are  defense  costs,  for- 
eign policy  costs,  and  others.  The 
farmer  does  not  want  this  cost,  does 
not  want  this  kind  of  thing.  He  would 
buy  the  free-market  philosophy  if  we 
could  get  there  from  here,  but  how  to 
get  there  from  here  is  the  question.  It 
has  to  be  an  orderly  transition. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  Second  District  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  oftentimes  asked, 
even  when  I  am  visiting  urban  con- 
stituents in  my  district,  and  certainly 
when  I  am  visiting  with  our  colleagues 
who  represent  urban  areas  in  this 
body,  what  it  is  that  we  should  do  for 
agriculture. 
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I  guess  my  initial  response  is  that 
the  first  and  most  important  thing 
that  we  can  do  at  the  Federal  level  for 
agriculture  is  to  quit  doing  it  to  agri- 
culture. I  think  that  message  has  to  be 
clearly  communicated  to  people  all 
over  this  country,  that  in  fact  over  the 
last  few  years  we  have  really  done  it  to 
agriculture  with  huge  deficits  causing 
high  interest  rates  and  the  overvalued 
dollar  which  has  destroyed  their 
export  markets  in  many  cases.  That  is 
what  has  to  be  done;  we  have  to  cor- 
rect this  policy  that  is  in  effect  ham- 
mering rural  America. 


If  we  had  not  pursued  these  policies 
over  the  last  few  years,  we  would  not 
be  in  the  situation  where  agriculture 
has  to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  some  kind  of  immediate  as- 
sistance. But  the  long-term  solution 
certainly  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
macroeconomic  realm  of  getting  the 
deficit  down  as  a  first  step  toward  the 
reduction  of  interest  rates  and  the 
valuation  of  the  dollar. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  both  gentlemen  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
fact  that  American  agriculture  has 
paid  the  price  for  many  other  things 
in  the  country.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  American  agriculture  has 
paid  the  price  for  monetary  policy 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  which  cer- 
tainly has  helped  the  economy  in  the 
sense  of  keeping  down  Inflation,  but 
we  have  paid  for  it  more  than  any 
other  sector  of  this  economy  because 
of  the  high  capital  costs  of  American 
agriculture.  That  tight-money  policy  is 
maybe  too  tight,  some  of  us  have  felt 
in  the  past,  and  it  has  really  now  been 
brought  home  to  roost,  if  you  wiU,  this 
spring  when  farmers  are  having  to 
face  these  dire  prospects,  and  I  would 
hope  that,  through  some  availability 
of  credit  out  here,  we  can  try  to  solve 
the  problem— not  to  dig  the  credit 
hole  deeper,  as  the  gentleman  is  fond 
of  saying,  because  that  is  not  going  to 
solve  anybody's  problem.  It  is  going  to 
be  an  act  of  survivorship  in  the  next 
30  days.  That  Is  what  the  gentleman  Is 
pointing  out. 

But  we  need  to  have  a  program  that 
Is  going  to  work.  As  I  said,  the  farmers 
do  not  want  a  bailout,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  help  to  have  us  go  and  talk 
about  a  free-market-oriented  system 
when  there  is  no  free  market.  Once 
you  leave  the  shores  of  this  Nation, 
there  is  no  free  market  with  the  Euro- 
peans, with  their  subsidies,  and  there 
is  no  free  market  with  the  strong 
dollar  overseas. 

David  Stockman,  our  former  col- 
league here,  says  farmers  have 
brought  this  on  themselves.  But  no 
farmers  in  my  district  asked  for 
droughts,  they  did  not  ask  for  floods 
and  droughts  last  year  and  in  the 
same  year,  they  did  not  ask  for  the 
high  dollar,  and  they  did  not  ask  for 
the  big  deficits  that  we  have  all 
passed. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  call  it  like  it 
is.  The  farmers  have  been  buffeted  by 
forces  beyond  their  control.  That  is 
why  they  are  frustrated,  that  is  why 
they  are  committing  suicide,  that  Is 
why  they  are  having  all  these  terrible 
events  out  in  rural  America.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right.  It  is  not  going  to  stop 
in  Dodge  City:  it  is  going  to  go  across 
that  prairie  from  coast  to  coast. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Surely. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBEKTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
sential point  is  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman says,  and  more  to  the  point  of 
what  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  has  pointed  out,  at  these 
farm  meetings  over  and  over  again 
farmers  are  in  agreement  with  David 
Stockman:  we  want  a  spending  freeze: 
we  want  to  get  there  from  here. 

Where  is  it  written  in  stone  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  exist  on 
the  same  level  of  expenditures  for  2 
years  in  a  row?  They  ask  time  and 
time  again,  "Why  can't  we  have  a 
spending  freeze?" 

Maybe  he  is  doing  us  a  favor  by 
holding  our  collective  feet  to  the  fire 
so  we  can  have  that  spending  freeze 
and  get  there  from  here.  We  have 
taken  some  cuts.  We  froze  the  target 
price  last  year.  No  other  entitlement 
program— and  I  do  not  even  like  to 
give  it  that  kind  of  a  label— no  other 
program  has  had  that  kind  of  a  freeze. 

So  the  farmer  wants  to  get  that 
budget  deficit  down,  and  he  will  go 
with  a  spending  freeze  if  we  can  get 
there  from  here  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments  and  for  his  wisdom 
through  the  years  of  being  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  being  so  in- 
volved with  the  farm  issues.  We  cer- 
tainly look  for  guidance  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  line  with  what  you  were  talking 
about,  grain  embargoes  of  the  type  im- 
posed by  Jimmy  Carter.  Gerald  Ford, 
and  others,  certainly  they  interrupt 
the  free  market.  At  farm  forums  that 
I  held,  people  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
Just  grain  embargoes  but,  for  example, 
when  our  Government  decides  it  is  in 
our  best  interests  as  a  country  to  limit 
textile  imports  from  China,  and  that 
certainly  is  interfering  with  the 
normal  marketplace  and  would  invite 
retaliation  by  China  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat.  The 
people  out  there  know  that  all  these 
things  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  have  a  tendency  to 
interfere  with  the  free  marketplace. 

So  when  we  talk  about  the  free  mar- 
ketplace and  then  do  things  continual- 
ly to  interfere,  for  good  reasons  or  at 
least  for  reasons  they  thmk  are  good, 
it  leaves  the  fanner  with  the  chant  of 
"free  market"  but  no  free  market  to 
operate  in. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  correct 
when  he  points  that  out,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  there  is  no  free  market  when 
he  gets  out  there  and  competes  with 
the  French.  The  French  farmer  is  not 
any  more  efficient  than  the  North 
Dakota  farmer,  but  he  is  able  to  out- 
sell him  in  many  cases  because  of  the 
hidden  subsidies  and  the  direct  subsi- 
dies available  to  the  EC.  It  is  that 
unfair  competition  we  are  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Bereuter].  The  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, while  not  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  is  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  he  Icnows  a  lot  of 
what  we  have  talked  about  in  the  con- 
text of  global  strategy  and  interna- 
tional relations  that  impact  upon  the 
American  farmer.  He  represents  a 
number  of  farmers,  and  he  certainly 
has  been  quite  involved  with  those  of 
us  who  have  been  trying  to  generate 
constructive  proposals  dealing  with 
the  farm  crisis.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BEREtrrai]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  and  for  talcing  the  time 
for  this  special  order  on  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  particularly  the  inune- 
diate  agriculture  credit  restructuring 
problems  that  plague  many  of  our  con- 
stituents in  rursLl  States. 

My  colleagues  from  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  North  Dakota  have  all 
spoken  in  some  degree  about  the  level 
of  difficulties  that  we  now  face  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Western  Com  Belt 
States,  but  also  in  other  States  that 
have  Important  agricultural  sectors. 
Those  comments  about  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties that  are  faced  cannot  be  over- 
ctotcd 

In  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
for  example,  in  the  last  year  we  have 
seen  the  failures  of  15  banks— all  agri- 
cultural banks.  Those  are  in  addition 
to  State-chartered  industrial  banks 
that  failed  in  my  own  State.  We  have 
had  a  failure  of  11  PCA's.  7  across  the 
country;  7  in  the  last  3  months,  and 
Indeed  our  $80  biUion  farm  credit 
system  faces  great  difficulties— diffi- 
culties that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
accentuate. 

We  need  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  current  problems  in  agriculture  as 
a  two-track  system.  First,  of  course, 
will  relate  to  the  passage  of  a  new  4- 
year  farm  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  farm  bill  to  determine 
how  the  transition  will  occur.  What  is 
the  number  of  years  to  move  from  our 
current  condition  to  a  market-oriented 
agriculture,  and  what  are  the  very  spe- 
cific steps  that  must  be  taken  com- 
modity by  commodity? 

Second,  there  is  the  recognition  that 
we  do  not  operate  in  a  free-market-ori- 
ented world.  Therefore,  the  export 
plank   and    the   type   of   agricultural 


export  assistance  available  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  are  really  critical  in 
making  a  transition.  We  are  often  ac- 
cused of  having  agricultural  export 
subsidies.  We  do,  and  we  do  it  forth- 
rightly,  but  the  European  Economic 
Community  points  to  the  level  of  sub- 
sidy they  think  we  have.  An  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  that 
generally  our  subsidies  are  aimed  at 
reducing  production  while  the  Europe- 
ans use  their  subsidies  to  promote  ex- 
ports. So  the  first  beneficiary  of  our 
agricultural  subsidies  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  to  manage  supply  is  not 
the  American  taxpayer,  not  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  but  the  French  wheat 
farmer  who  benefits  from  an  improved 
market  condition,  and  then  sdong 
comes  his  government  and  subsidizes 
the  export  of  French  grain  against 
American  producers. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe 
last  year  raised  more  wheat  than  we 
did.  The  level  of  hatches  each  year  In 
the  poultry  industry  in  Europe  for 
each  month  is  highest  ever.  The  level 
of  sugar  produced  by  sugar  beets  in 
Europe  is  at  an  all-time  high.  With  the 
value  of  the  dollar  being  as  high  as  it 
is,  obviously  they  do  not  have  to  use 
the  level  of  export  subsidy  to  compete 
against  us  that  they  once  did. 

So  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  in- 
creased competition  from  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion that  has  hurt  our  export  poten- 
tial in  so  many  Third  World  countries, 
and  five  embargo  actions  by  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  against  the 
American  farmer  and  agribusiness  in 
the  last  11  to  12  years  certainly  have 
taken  their  toll. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  in  1984  we  still 
had  our  fourth  best  export  year  ever 
in  terms  of  agricultural  exports.  We 
have  the  potential  and  productive  ca- 
pacity In  this  country  if  we  will  simply 
unliinge  it. 

That  is  the.farm  bilL  But  I  think  our 
immediate  attention  really  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  next  4  to  8  weeks  when 
the  debt  restructuring  for  American 
agriculture  must  be  conducted.  If  it  is 
not  conducted,  we  are  talking  about  a 
level  of  devasUtion  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Midwest  that  would 
make  Michigan  in  1082  and  1983  look 
like  a  picnic.  Every  kind  of  institution 
that  we  have  ever  worked  to  build  over 
100  to  150  years  in  our  part  of  the 
country  is  in  deep  Jeopardy  unless 
some  action  is  taken  to  provide  debt 
restructuring  for  creditworthy  fanners 
and  ranchers. 

Frankly,  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  debt  restructuring 
has  taken  a  step  forward  from  its  ear- 
lier September  initiative  by  interest 
buy-down  as  opposed  to  principal  buy- 
down,  it  will  not  work  as  presently 
conceived. 
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It  will  not  work  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  gathering  in  resources  to  work 
in  our  agricultural  agencies  across  the 
country,  especially  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  because  these  agen- 
cies are  inundated  with  work.  There  is 
no  way  that  they  can  cope  with  the 
kind  of  debt  restructuring  decisions 
that  must  be  taken  in  the  next  4  to  8 
weeks. 

Bear  in  mind,  my  colleagues  who 
perhaps  are  not  directly  familiar  with 
agricultural  credit,  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  credit  programs, 
as  important  as  they  are,  and  the  farm 
credit  agencies,  the  land  banks,  the 
PCA's,  the  cooperative  credit  associa- 
tions, still  are  a  minority  of  the  types 
of  financial  assistance  available  and 
used  by  American  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. We  stUl  must  deal  with  the  com- 
mercial banking  sector. 

Last  week  the  Agricultural  Banking 
Division  of  the  American  Banking  As- 
sociation put  forth  its  proposal  that 
adapts  the  ciirrent  administration  pro- 
gram. I  have  adapted  it  slightly  and 
will  Introduce  it  today  or  tomorrow  as 
legislation,  but  very  frankly,  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed.  Most  of  the 
changes  that  are  being  advocated  by 
the  agricultural  banking  division  and 
by  this  Member  of  Congress  could  be 
initiated  administratively. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  we 
must  bjrpass  the  overloaded  Farmers 
Home  Administration  system  and  go 
directly  to  agricultural  banks  with  an 
approved  lender  arrangement.  Ap- 
proved lender  status  would  be  granted 
automatically  to  agricultural  banks 
with  25  percent  or  more  of  their  loan 
portfolios  in  agriculturally  related 
loans  and  other  banks  upon  a  15-day 
maximum  application  period.  The 
Federal  loan  guarantee  would  be  for 
90  percent  of  the  agricultural  loan.  Ac- 
ceptable cash  flow  requirements  would 
be  dropped  from  110  percent  to  100 
percent  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  current  year  operating  expenses 
and  reschedule  a  portion  of  previous 
years  debts.  Banking  institutions  with 
approved  lender  status  could  go  ahead 
with  the  approval  of  loan  guarantees 
not  only  to  restructure  existing  debt, 
but  also  for  spring  planting  and  for 
livestock  purchases  this  year  in  the 
next  4  to  6  weeks. 

Then  over  a  5-year  period,  subject  to 
annual  review  by  both  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  by  the  lend- 
ing institution,  assistance  and  debt 
relief  can  be  given  to  help  move  this 
farm  and  ranch  family  back  to  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  demonstrate  more 
than  100-percent  cash-flow  that  is 
profitable  agriculture.  That  would 
help  us  make  the  transition. 

I  think  also  it  is  important  in  look- 
ing at  the  debt  restructuring  problem 
that  we  do  nothing  to  complicate  the 
difficult  situation  our  PCA's  and  land 
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banks  now  find  themselves  in.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  what  happened  in 
the  Spokane  area  to  know  that  we 
must  be  quite  careful  about  encourag- 
ing sound  operators  to  leave  those  sys- 
tems and  to  go  to  commercial  entities. 

Now,  with  an  interest  buydown  pro- 
gram and  a  90-percent  guarantee,  lim- 
ited to  existing  bank  customers  and  to 
customers  from  failed  banks.  I  think 
we  avoid  that  particular  problem. 

I  would  like  to  have  Included  in  the 
Recors  at  this  point  a  summary  of  key 
provisions  of  my  bill: 

Agricttlturai.  liOAif  OuAaurm  and  Dkbt 
RESTRDcnniiNC  Act 

I.  Title  one  would  modify  the  USDA's 
Debt  Adjustment  Program  to  include  the 
following  provisions: 

A.  The  Lender  agre*^  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  on  agricultural  loans  (existing  in- 
debtedness and  current  operating  expenses) 
from  the  market  level  to  a  rate  no  greater 
than  the  corresponding  rate  for  similar  cat- 
egories of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
direct  loans. 

B.  Federal  loan  guarantees  of  90%  of  the 
principal  be  provided  for  qualifying  loans. 

C.  If  the  borrower  can  achieve  an  accepta- 
ble cash  flow  situation  with  this  interest 
rate  write-down,  lender  agrees  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  borrower  to  provide 
credit  for  five  years  provided  customer  re- 
mains financially  viable. 

D.  Elxlstlng  obligations  and  operating 
credit  for  the  next  year  would  be  combined 
under  one  rate  with  the  terms  of  amortiza- 
tion tailored  by  the  borrower  and  lender  in 
each  Individual  situation. 

E.  Acceptable  cash  flow  means  100%  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  current  year's 
operating  expenses,  schedule  debt  repay- 
ment, and  reasonable  family  living  ex- 
penses. During  the  guarantee  period,  bor- 
rower must  adhere  to  a  closely  monitored, 
austere,  operating  program  that  foregoes  all 
but  the  most  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

F.  Participating  loans  would  be  reviewed 
annually  by  the  lender  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  If  borrower  can 
regain  a  position  of  unassisted  profitability 
during  this  five  year  period,  lender  would 
have  the  option  of  discontinuing  guarantee 
and  the  Interest  rate  write-down.  If  borrow- 
er is  determined  not  to  be  financially  viable 
under  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreement. 
FmHA  and  lender  may  discontinue  provid- 
ing credit  and  take  appropriate  action. 

G.  FmHA  would  utilize  the  "approved 
lender"  process  for  determining  eligibility 
and  loan  approval. 

H.  Application  by  lending  Institutions  in 
which  25%  of  their  loan  portfolio  consists  of 
agricultural  loans  or  loans  to  eigrlculturally 
related  businesses  would  automatically  be 
eligible  for  approved  lender  status  with  the 
FmHA.  Applications  by  other  lending  insti- 
tutions for  approved  lender  status  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  FmHA  within  15 
days. 

I.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
direct  the  FmHA  to  make  available  addi- 
tiooal  field  personnel,  equipment  and  other 
Mwry  resources  to  assist  in  the  timely 
processing  of  existing  and  additional  loan 
activiUes. 

J.  Liquidation  procedures  for  the  guaran- 
teed loans  would  be  modified  to  parallel 
those  offered  under  SBA  guarantee  loan 
programs,  so  as  to  address  the  common  con- 
cern by  the  lending  institutions  that  guar- 
antees are  uncollectable. 


K.  Priority  consideration  shall  be  given  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  opera- 
tors who  have  lost  their  line  of  credit  from 
either  a  commercial  or  Farm  Credit  System 
lender  due  to  the  failure,  closing  or  liquida- 
tion of  that  institution,  and  who  have  been 
unable  to  arrange  new  lines  of  credit  from 
other  private  lenders. 

Where  such  borrower  is  unable  to  arrange 
a  loan  guarantee  through  another  lending 
institution  that  is  a  FmHA  approved  lender, 
then  the  FmHA  shall  give  priority  to  re- 
viewing the  financial  condition  of  such  bor- 
rower. If  such  borrower  is  determined  to  be 
economically  viable  by  the  FmHA.  then  the 
FmHA  shall  offer  credit  assistance,  includ- 
ing the  direct  guarantee  of  a  combined  loan 
as  set  forth  in  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
The  soiirce  of  capital  for  such  loan  shall 
come  from  a  pool  of  capital  created  and 
funded  by  state,  local  and/or  private  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  borrowers  of 
failed,  closed  or  liquidated  lending  Institu- 
tions. 

L.  Loan  guarantee  authority  for  such  pro- 
gram will  be  Increased  from  the  current 
$630  Million  to  t3  Billion. 

M.  Authority  for  such  loan  giiarantee  au- 
thority shall  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993. 

N.  All  other  provisions  of  the  U8DA  Debt 
Adjustment  Program  as  announced  in  Sep- 
tember. 1984  and  modified  In  February,  19S5 
where  not  in  conflict  or  contrary  to  these 
provisions  will  be  Incoriwrated  Into  this  leg- 
islation. 

O.  The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
be  available  within  15  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

II.  Title  Two  would  permit  all  businesses 
adversely  impacted  by  the  1983  Payment-In- 
Kind  (PIK)  program  to  apply  for  SBA  non- 
physical  disaster  assistance  by  eliminating 
the  county  eligibility  prerequisites  of  the 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  more 
things  that  can  be  said.  I  think  that 
we  will  be  sytematically  trying  to  com- 
municate with  our  colleagues  in  this 
body  and  the  other  body  about  the  dif- 
ficulties we  face  because  we  have  a 
critical  4  to  6  weeks  ahead  of  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
and  ideas  on  this  subject  of  such  criti- 
cal importance  to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Could  I 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  on  his  pro- 
posal, he  said  a  90-percent  Oovem- 
ment  guarantee  and  Interest  reduc- 
tion. Who  pays  the  Interest  reduction? 
Is  that  abaorbed  by  the  local  lender? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Yes.  The  proposal 
of  the  Banking  Agricultural  Banking 
Division,  of  the  American  Banking  As- 
sociation, and  the  one  I  accept,  Is  to 
take  their  interest  rate  down  to  a  com- 
parable FHA  rate.  We  are  talking 
about  a  two  and  a  half  or  a  two  and  a 
quarter  reduction. 

Now,  this  is  their  poaltion.  so  it  is  an 
acceptable  position  to  the  agricultural 
banks  across  the  country.  That  is  our 
best  indicator.  Obviously,  some  of  us 
and  some  of  them  would  like  to  do 
better,  but  I  think  we  need  to  find 
something  that  is  politically  accepta- 
ble, and  they  tell  us  this  one  is. 

In  contrast  to  their  formal  position 
last    September    when    they    warned 


through  their  official  body,  not 
through  the  people  that  were  solicited 
on  a  quick  basis,  they  told  us  officially 
that  the  principal  buydown  program 
simply  would  not  work. 

We  have  added,  of  course,  the  fur- 
ther complication  of  IRS  stepping  in 
and  hurting  farmers  in  the  process  by 
their  tax  policies  related  to  principle 
reduction. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  as  he  says,  regard- 
less of  all  the  speeches  we  might  make 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  all 
the  hand  wringing  that  might  go  on,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  moot  point  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  in  the  next  4  weeks, 
either  through  administration  discre- 
tion and  the  authority  they  presently 
have,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  but  by  us  expediting 
the  bill  through  our  committee  system 
here  and  sent  to  the  President  within 
less  than  2  weeks. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  Just  one  more  quick 
point? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Certain- 
ly.   

Mr.  BE31EUTER.  The  gentleman  re- 
minded me  of  a  point  I  wanted  to 
make,  and  that  is  that  the  farm  bill  as 
presented  by  the  administration  will 
certainly  be  a  very  dead  issue  unless 
action  is  taken  on  debt  restructuring 
in  the  next  6  to  8  weeks. 

I  go  further  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration's program  of  deficit  reduction 
will  be  a  dead  issue,  too,  if  we  have 
devastation  In  eight  or  nine  States  in 
the  Midwest  and  in  the  Great  Plains. 

So  Mr.  Stockman,  you  better  look  at 
the  deficit  reduction  program,  because 
unless  we  do  something  about  debt  re- 
structuring to  help  viable  farm  oper- 
ations in  the  meantime,  you  are  going 
to  be  dealing  with  catastrophe  in  the 
Midwest  and  Great  Plains  that  is 
going  to  Jeopardize  and  sink  the  whole 
debt  reduction  program. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  What 
the  gentleman  also  is  saying  is  that 
there  will  be  economic  downslides 
where  we  will  be  sending  money  out 
through  various  entitlement  programs 
in  these  areas.  We  must  do  something 
positive  to  shore  up  the  rural  areas  in 
this  point,  but  we  will  be  adding  on 
costs  later  on  in  the  budget  which 
could  even  supersede  what  they  might 
think  they  are  going  to  save  on  this 
farm  bill,  which  the  gentleman  says  is 
not  too  much  alive  these  days  around 
here. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  costs  will  be  far  in 
excess,  and  I  am  talking  about  direct 
costs,  not  hunuui  and  institutional 
costs,  far  in  excess  of  what  we  know. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
the  message  here  today  and  certainly 
to  the  administration  ought  to  be,  one. 
to    recognize    that    emergency    farm 
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credit  Is  something  that  must  be  dealt 
with  before  any  farm  bill  is. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  And  we 
will  have  to  do  it  expeditiously  and  we 
want  their  cooperation  and  support. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Absolutely,  and  I 
think  we  want  to  make  the  point  to 
our  colleagues  that  we  realize  that 
what  we  are  proposing  is  not  going  to 
assist  everyone.  It  is  not  going  to  assist 
people  for  whom  there  has  been  no 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  it  leaves  intact  those 
farm  operations,  I  would  estimate  an- 
other fifth  or  two-fifths,  that  are 
likely  to  tumble  into  the  situation 
brought  about  by  rapidly  declining 
land  values  and  economic  chaos  as 
more  and  more  financial  institutions 
collapse. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  who  has  experi- 
enced I  am  sure  in  his  district  many  of 
the  frustrations  that  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. We  have  joined  districts  with  the 
fourth  and,  while  I  think  that  the 
weather  pattern  developed  more 
acutely  out  of  his  district,  the  gentle- 
man certainly  has  been  impacted  nega- 
tively by  many  of  the  forces— weather 
as  well  as  economic. 

I  yield  now  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skeltok]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  also  I  might  point  out  that  it 
is  very  proper  and  fitting  that  this  spe- 
cial order  be  taken  out  today  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  doing  so. 

As  we  are  meeting  here  today  and 
discussing  this  problem,  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that  American  agriculture  is 
experiencing  its  greatest  period  of  fi- 
nancial stress  that  we  know  of  since 
the  Great  Depression.  There  Is  a  gath- 
ering storm  in  middle  America  as  the 
result  of  the  tremendous  agricultural 
problems  that  we  have.  This  storm 
does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  It  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  Missouri  farmer,  the  Nebras- 
ka farmer,  or  the  Kansas  farmer.  This 
storm  goes  from  the  farmer  to  the 
small  town  to  the  agribusinesses  and 
goes  all  the  way  into  the  industry  of 
our  great  cities  here  in  our  country. 
Its  tentacles  go  all  the  way  and  I  say 
that  it  is  something  that  we  must  look 
at.  urge  solutions  to  before  it  is  too 
late,  because  I  see  the  storm  with  the 
claps  of  thunder  and  the  terrible 
clouds  that  could  come  and  devastate 
middle  America. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  when  he 
stated  that  we  do  not  have  to  pass  any 
additional  laws  in  this  body.  I  think 
there  are  on  the  statutes  laws  that  we 
have  passed  as  a  Congress  in  days  and 
years  past  enough  for  the  administra- 


tion should  the  spirit  and  the  desire 
and  the  interest  be  there  to  assist 
middle  America  and  the  American 
farmers  to  issue  rules  and  regulations, 
whether  it  be  for  the  financial  Institu- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka referred  to  or  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

As  we  know,  the  administration  back 
in  September  issued  certain  rules  and 
regulations  as  a  program.  That  did  not 
help  much.  In  recent  days  another  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  was  an- 
nounced. 
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I  am  fearful  that  also  will  not  be  of 
much  help.  But  I  think  if  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  we  as  Congress  will  have 
to  force  the  issue.  I  am  prepared  to 
assist  to  do  this. 

In  the  past  few  years  agricultural 
banks  have  experienced  substantially 
more  losses  than  nonagricultural 
banks.  Out  of  78  bank  failures  nation- 
wide in  1984,  25  of  them  were  agricul- 
tural banks. 

In  addition,  the  Production  Credit 
Associations,  which  we  call  PCA's.  ex- 
perienced losses  in  1984  were  expected 
to  total  $250  million  compared  with 
only  $109  million  for  the  entire  decade 
of  the  1970's.  Five  PCA's,  five  of  them, 
have  failed  in  1984,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  a  larger  number  of  them  will  fail 
this  year. 

Thus,  as  Congress  prepares  to  tackle 
the  1985  farm  bill  we  must  not  only 
look  at  the  farm  bill  as  being  some- 
thing to  look  down  the  road  for  posi- 
tive, long-range  help,  but  we  must  look 
for  short-range  help  because  that  is 
what  we  need  to  shore  up  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  today. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  Just 
for  a  moment  an  experience  I  had  on 
Sunday,  rather  heart  rending,  but  an 
informative  experience.  The  young 
farmers  in  my  home  county  of  Lafay- 
ette County  held  a  farmers'  fonim  and 
they  invited  farmers  and  members  of 
the  agribusiness  community  into  Hig- 
glnsvllle  Simday  afternoon.  Between 
800  and  850  people  came  to  this  farm 
fonmi  that  the  young  farmers  put  on 
for  us. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  the  recipient  of 
their  comments,  farmers,  implement 
dealers,  fertilizer  dealers,  their  fami- 
lies were  all  there,  and  I  not  only 
heard  the  statistics  and  the  pain  and 
the  problems  that  they  are  going 
through,  I  saw  the  very  human  side  of 
this  problem.  Many  of  them  are 
threatened  with  losing  their  farms, 
farms  that  have  been  in  their  family 
for  generations.  Good  farmers,  good 
managers,  people  who  know  how  to 
farm  and  do  well,  but  as  you  know, 
through  the  years,  recent  years,  they 
have  everjrthing  stacked  against  them: 
the  weather,  as  you  have  so  aptly 
pointed  out,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman] 
and  the  high  interest  rates,  the  high 


cost  of  production,  low  prices.  All  of 
those  things  have  comb^ed  together 
with  a  high  dollar  overseas  which  have 
wreaked  havoc  with  our  agricultural 
exports.  All  of  these  together  at  the 
same  time  have  caused  this  situation. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  who 
spoke,  some  very  eloquently,  some  not 
so  eloquently  but  with  great  under- 
standing of  the  farm  problems.  But 
there  was  a  young  man.  a  young  FPA 
student,  who  spoke.  I  will  never  forget 
his  words  and  the  sincerity  in  the  ring 
of  what  he  said.  He  said  he  wants  to  be 
able  to  farm  like  his  father  has  farmed 
on  their  tract  of  land,  and  he  also 
wanted  to  make  a  living  on  it. 

That  is  the  American  dream  that 
this  FFA  boy  has  and  so  many  down 
the  road  have. 

Surveys  at  our  meeting  were  distrib- 
uted as  to  suggested  proposals  that 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  also  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  tell  you  today  that  I 
will  be  pleased  to  have  these  tabulat- 
ed. The  young  farmers  in  Lafayette 
County  are  tabulating  them  for  us 
now  and  when  that  is  finished  I  will 
share  those  results  with  you,  because 
there  was  a  true  cross  section  not  Just 
of  Lafayette  County  but  from  the  vari- 
ous counties.  And  may  I  say  a  number 
from  the  gentleman's  district  came 
across  the  river  and  attended  our 
fonim.  I  will  be  pleased  to  share  that 
with  you  and  with  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Congress  must  look  forward  to  solv- 
ing the  short-term  problem  and  we 
must  also  look  forward  to  restoring  on 
the  long  term  the  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

I  will  work  as  an  individual  and  also 
as  the  chairman  of  the  congressional 
rural  caucus  to  this  end. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  understanding.  The  best 
bargain  in  America,  the  best  bargain 
which  one  gets  in  America  is  the  food 
that  we  eat.  This  we  must  explain  not 
just  to  our  colleagues  who  live  in  the 
large  cities,  but  to  those  in  the  admin- 
istration who  do  not  understand  the 
problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  spe- 
cial order  and  the  opiMrtunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  At  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  GunoersohI. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  and  will  try  to  be 
brief.  I  recognize  he  wants  to  sum  up 
his  remarks  at  the  end. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  I  have 
submitted  a  statement  into  the 
Record  today  that  deals  with  a  com- 
prehensive credit  package. 
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I  think  what  I  want  to  say,  however, 
is  directed  toward  those  people  from 
the  cities  who  might  be  listening.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand 
how  did  this  happen.  Who  are  we  deal- 
ing with? 

We  have  talked  about  significant 
factors  above  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  farmers,  and  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  credit  needs  this  spring  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  guy  who  has 
a  delinquent  Farmers  Home  loan  or 
the  guy  who  has  a  delinquent  commer- 
cial loan.  There  are  programs  in  effect 
to  deal  with  those. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
person  who  is  a  good  farmer  and  a 
good  manager  and  can  cash-flow  their 
operation,  but  because  of  the  de- 
pressed land  values  does  not  have  the 
collateral  and  therefore  is  being 
turned  away  from  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  PCA's  and  the  farm 
credit  system.  They  are  going  to  the 
Farmers  Home  as  first  time,  new  appli- 
cants for  an  operating  loan. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have 
been  told  80  percent  of  those  appli- 
cants are  not  going  to  be  served  be- 
cause the  Farmers  Home  simply  does 
not  have  the  money  and  that  is  why  it 
is  so  urgent  that  we  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  credit  guarantee  and  ini- 
tiative in  the  very  short  term. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  he  is  in  a  position 
to  certainly  speak  up  and  do  some- 
thing about  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  let  me  say 
I  guess  that  the  message  is  out  there 
and  it  is  not  that  we  wanted  to  talk  to 
each  other  today,  but  we  wanted  to 
communicate  with  the  people  on  all 
sides,  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
not  just  a  niral  issue;  it  is  an  urban 
issue,  it  is  a  national  issue. 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  national 
issue  recognized  as  such  when  you  are 
on  the  front  cover  of  Newsweek  and 
Time  magazine  and  you  have  front 
page  stories  in  the  New  York  Times, 
who  is  not  known  for  covering  farm 
issues,  as  well  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  Washington  Post?  They 
recognize  that  this  is  more  than  Just  a 
rural.  Midwest  problem;  it  is  a  nation- 
al problem  that  has  to  be  addressed. 

It  is  not  a  Democrat  problem  and  it 
is  not  a  Republican  problem.  We  have 
seen  participation  here  today  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  a  further  spe- 
cial order  following  this  one  I  hope  we 
see  that,  too. 

We  must  work  together.  We  must 
work  together  starting  this  Thursday 
when  we  have  a  markup  on  the  emer- 
gency farm  credit  bill  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  And  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  this  sub- 
committee, let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
that   I   stretch   and   reach   my   hand 


across  the  aisle  so  that  we  can  togeth- 
er help  solve  this  problem  and  work  to 
help  the  people  that  we  represent  in 
the  best  way  that  we  can.  Put  parti- 
sanship aside  and  we  will  try  to  do 
what  is  right. 

I  ask  all  of  us  to  consider  that  as  we 
see  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
faced  with  very  bleak  and  dire  pros- 
pects of  going  out  of  business  and  of 
losing  the  family  farm  and  of  having 
to  seek  jobs  elsewhere.  And  in  these 
rural  areas  there  are  not  jobs  to  go  to. 
We  are  going  to  have  massive  Job  re- 
training and  we  are  going  to  see  a  tre- 
mendous influx  into  the  cities.  It  is 
going  to  affect  all  of  us  here  and  I 
hope  we  can  prepare  for  it  and  do 
what  we  we  can  in  the  time  that  we 
have. 


THE  67TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
PROCLAMATION  OP  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OP  ESTONLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKnt- 
nky]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize 
the  upcoming  67th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  Esto- 
nia. 

This  tiny  Baltic  state,  with  only  1.5 
million  inhabitants,  was  brutally  co- 
erced into  signing  away  their  inde- 
pendence. Elver  since  the  fateful  Soviet 
takeover,  Estonians  have  lost  the  right 
to  govern  themselves.  Their  human 
rights  also  have  been  severely  violated. 

Estonia  achieved  its  independence 
along  with  Latvia  and  Lithuania  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  World  War  I.  On 
February  4.  1918,  Estonia  declared  its 
independence;  a  democratic  parliamen- 
tary system  of  government  was  adopt- 
ed. This  new  system  was  tested  under 
fire  when  an  attempted  Bolshevik 
takeover  in  1924,  was  successfully 
thwarted.  As  a  result,  the  Communist 
party  of  Estonia  was  banned.  Estonia, 
with  a  sophisticated  and  well-educated 
people,  became  a  thriving  independent 
state.  A  diversified  economy  that 
ranged  from  fishing  and  agriculture  to 
advanced  industrial  techniques  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  high 
standard  of  living.  Oil  shale  deposits 
along  the  northern  coast  were  a  great 
source  of  energy.  Estonia,  as  a  whole 
was  a  young,  healthy  democracy  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  the  flourishing 
Nation  soon  became  the  target  of 
Soviet  expansionism.  On  August  23. 
1939,  representatives  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin  signed  the  Nazi-Soviet  non- 
aggression  pact,  relegating  Estonia  to 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  This 
was  a  precursor  of  what  was  to  follow. 
First,  Estonia  was  forced  to  sign  a 
mutual  assistance  treaty  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  Soviet  Union  would  re- 


spect the  sovereignty,  the  State  struc- 
ture and  the  social  systems  of  Estonia, 
while  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  allowed  to 
build  military  bases  on  Estonian  soil. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
treaty  was  broken.  In  1940,  Soviet 
troops  entered  the  Baltic  States.  Pro- 
Soviet  govenmients  were  imposed  and 
rigged  elections  were  held.  Those  elec- 
tions later  led  to  petitions  requesting 
that  the  three  Baltic  States,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  U.S.S.R.  Sadly,  the  Baltic 
States  were  annexed  in  1940.  The 
Soviet  annexation  shattered  Estonia's 
political  evolution.  A  flowering  democ- 
racy was  poisoned. 

The  condition  of  Estonia  today  is 
vastly  different  from  those  glory  days 
of  Independence.  Recently,  industrial 
growth  fell  to  zero.  Also,  a  reduction 
in  food  supplies  has  hurt  everyone 
living  in  Estonia.  These  two  factors 
have  been  prime  contributors  to  the 
rapidly  falling  standards  of  living.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  have  exploited 
the  oil  shale  deposits  used  for  thermal 
energy  production  and  the  chemical 
industry.  This  natural  resource  is  dis- 
appearing at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
And,  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
mining  efforts,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  environmental  degradation. 

Par  beyond  economic  and  environ- 
mental troubles,  there  is  the  problem 
of  infringements  on  Elstonian  human, 
civil,  and  political  rights.  The  Soviets 
have  persecuted  those  people  attempt- 
ing to  defend  Elstonian  rights,  charg- 
ing them  with  anything  from  hooli- 
ganism to  anti-Soviet  activities.  The 
penalty  for  such  crimes  in  interrunent 
in  prison  camps,  labor  camps,  or  even 
exile.  In  March  1983,  there  was  a  wave 
of  Estonia-wide  house  searches  and  in- 
terrogations of  people  involved  in 
human  rights  advocacy.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  total  disregard  for  human 
rights. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  attitude  on 
emigration  is  extremely  rigid.  Four 
families  have  been  seeking  emigration 
to  the  United  States  for  more  than  6 
years,  while  at  least  nine  families  have 
been  denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Elmigration  is  discouraged 
through  intimidation  and  harassment. 

For  those  Estonians  who  wish  to 
remain,  their  deeply  anchored  ethnic 
roots  are  being  ruthlessly  abused. 
There  is  a  Russif  ication  project  under- 
way in  Estonia.  The  Russian  language 
is  being  forced  on  schoolchildren  and 
businessmen  alike.  Moreover,  by  1983, 
Estonia  was  made  up  of  only  63  per- 
cent ethnic  Estonians,  compared  to  92 
percent  in  1939. 

Today,  the  Soviets  continue  to  make 
vague  charges  such  as  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda"  against  Esto- 
nians trying  to  exercise  their  political 
rights,  including  the  defense  of  Esto- 
nian national  autonomy.  There  have 
t>een  many  uprisings  over  this  political 
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right.  In  1980,  students  demanded 
better  school  conditions  as  well  as 
freedom  for  Estonia.  They  protested 
the  Russian  occupation  and  demanded 
an  end  to  it.  The  result  was  a  swift, 
violent  crackdown  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

The  Soviets  denounce  any  religious 
influence  that  could  potentially  re- 
strict their  power.  In  Estonia  there 
have  been  countless  attacks  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Per- 
secution of  religious  leaders  is  wide- 
spread. Many  pastors  have  been  called 
in  for  questioning  whUe  others  have 
lost  their  licenses.  These  actions  by 
the  Soviets  have  compounded  the 
severe  shortage  of  pastors  in  the 
region. 

Almost  all  ethnic  Estonians  are  pro- 
testing the  Soviet  annexation  of  their 
land.  The  widening  gap  in  their  socie- 
ty between  native  and  foreigner  is  cre- 
ating an  ever-growing  conflict  between 
the  leaders  and  the  led.  The  only  way 
to  correct  the  problem  is  to  return  to 
the  democratic  society  so  many  Esto- 
nians desire. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  annexation  of  a  healthy,  free- 
thinking  democracy  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  totalitarian  police 
state.  Estonian  history  is  proof  of 
what  could  happen  if  this  nation  at- 
tains freedom  again.  Let  us  remember 
this  67th  anniversary  so  that  we  can 
work  to  realize  the  day  when  the  free 
world  can  celebrate  the  second  inde- 
pendence of  Estonia. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE  STATE  OP  AGRICULTURE  IN 
AMERICA 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LKA  VI 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPELAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  special  hour  is  to 
report  on  the  state  of  agriculture  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  our  week  at  home. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  we  have  already  seen,  have  been 
home  to  view  the  circiunstances. 

What  I  have  seen  in  South  Dakota  is 
certainly  the  most  incredible  economic 
devastation  that  my  generation  has 
ever  witnessed.  At  least  25  percent  of 
our  small  businessmen  and  our  farm- 
ers will  be  gone  in  12  months  if  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  done.  Farmers  who 
have  survived  life-threatening  situa- 
tions in  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers, 
who  have  survived  the  Great  Depres- 


sion, who  have  survived  nearly  every 
onslaught  that  nature  could  devise  for 
more  than  a  century,  cannot  survive 
the  disastrous  situation  we  have  in 
South  Dakota  and  across  the  country 
today. 

D  1340 

In  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  to  democracy 
ever  created,  around  Mount  Rush- 
more,  are  monuments  now  equally  as 
breathtaking;  monuments  of  failed 
farm  economic  policies  in  numbers 
never  before  experienced  in  my  State; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  family 
farms.  As  the  harsh  winter  winds 
whistled  through  the  grain-bordered 
windows  I  have  seen  an  eerie  death  in 
those  buildings  where  only  life  was  re- 

Farm  families  are  literally  disap- 
pearing into  the  night  to  avoid  con- 
frontation with  the  sheriff  coming  to 
take  possession  the  next  day. 

My  admiration  goes  to  the  farm 
wives,  the  partners  in  life  who  shoul- 
der the  agony,  who  have  given  it  all 
when  all  seemed  lost. 

One  farm  wife  told  me  last  week 
that  in  her  20  years  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  survived  droughts  and 
floods,  embargoes  and  grasshoppers, 
even  a  fire;  but  surviving  all  of  this  is 
not  as  difficult  as  what  they  have  had 
to  survive  this  year.  But  some  have 
not  survived  at  all. 

A  rural  banker  was  recently  shot  and 
kiUed. 

A  farmer  and  his  wife  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  committed  suicide. 
Proud  people  stublwmly  accustomed 
to  keeping  problems  to  themselves  are 
meeting  by  the  thousands. 

Last  week  I  spoke  to  one  group  of 
more  than  7,000  family  farmers  and  in 
a  dozen  farm  gather^igs  around  the 
State  I  could  not  find  rooms  big 
enough  to  hold  them  all.  In  a  matter 
of  days  people  from  all  over  South 
Dakota  have  sent  dollars  to  the  State 
legislature  to  send  them  to  Washing- 
ton so  they  could  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  appeal  to  the  President  for 
help  right  now. 

Next  Monday  they  will  be  here. 

A  quiet  desperation  has  turned  into 
angry  public  outcry.  And  as  this 
outcry  becomes  louder,  David  Stock- 
man's comments  about  farmers  only 
underscores  our  need  to  act  responsi- 
bly. Compassion,  responsible  action 
are  not  four-letter  words.  In  fact  there 
was  a  Joke  going  around  South  Dakota 
last  week  that  a  modem  miracle  was 
attempted  just  last  week;  they  at- 
tempted to  put  a  human  heart  in  our 
Budget  Director  and  he  rejected  it. 

His  comments  would  only  be  humor- 
ous if  they  were  not  so  tragic.  If  he 
could  only  witness  the  agony.  If  he 
could  only  stand  in  the  middle  of  a 
family  now  abandoned  Bind  feel  the 
death  where  once  there  was  life. 

What  are  all  the  answers?  I  do  not 
have  them  all.  No  one  does.  But  it  goes 


way  beyond  one  piece  of  farm  legisla- 
tion and  what  that  can  deliver. 

I  have  some  ideas  on  what  we  should 
and  should  not  do.  First,  as  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  Just  mentioned, 
let  us  net  fingerpoint.  Sure  it  is  a  con- 
gressional responsibility  and  of  course 
it  is  partly  our  fault;  but  so  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  White  House  and  the 
statehouses  across  this  land.  Blaming 
someone,  however,  is  not  going  to 
solve  anything  at  all. 

Second,  while  I  am  not  going  to  say 
it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  David  Stock- 
man's, it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  family  farmer,  either. 

Then  what  we  must  argue  for  is 
something  responsible,  something 
positive,  something  that  will  show  a 
cohesive  action  immediately;  and  for 
David  Stockman  to  argue  that  we  take 
away  the  tools  of  economic  recovery  is 
like  arguing  for  the  Pentagon  to 
remove  the  tanks  and  artillery  in  an 
American  war. 

You  do  not  do  it  in  a  military  crisis 
and  you  do  not  do  it  in  an  economic  or 
agricultural  one  either. 

Having  argued  for  that  action,  we 
must  do  it  now.  In  both  the  short  and 
the  long  term  I  believe. 

In  the  long  term  I  believe  the  action 
can  only  be  described  with  two  words: 
better  price.  Only  with  a  better  price 
can  we  bring  genuine  prosperity,  and  a 
better  price  does  not  depend  upon  dol- 
lars from  the  Federal  Government,  it 
does  not  depend  on  a  bigger  budget. 

Anyone  who  mistakes  what  we  call 
for  as  a  better  price  as  calling  in  the 
same  breath  for  more  Federal  dollars 
is  wrong. 

We  need  a  better  price  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  need  a  better  price  and  only 
in  an  era  of  lower  interest  rates.  To 
get  that  better  price  we  must  build  a 
bridge,  a  bridge  from  here  to  there;  a 
short-term  emergency  credit  bridge  for 
economic  credit,  for  operating  loans, 
for  refinancing  outstanding  indebted- 
ness. In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we 
have  organized  a  bipartisan  coalition 
to  build  that  bridge. 

H.R.  1035  will  do  just  that.  First  it 
provides  emergency  operating  credit  to 
the  advancement  of  50  percent  of  com- 
modity credit  loans,  available  now  for 
operating  purposes.  Second  it  would 
offer  a  90-percent  guarantee  to  PCA's 
and  lending  institutions  to  reorganize 
outstanding  indebtedness  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  to  give  farmers  the 
breathing  room  they  need  to  build  to  a 
better  price. 

We  have  a  commitment  from  the 
leadership  to  support  and  move  this 
legislation  through  the  House.  We  will 
be  marking  up  that  biU  or  something 
very  similar  on  Thursday.  I  strongly 
urge  administration  and  House  sup- 
port for  that  legislation. 

Someone  recently  said,  in  fact 
quoted,  someone  who  has  said  for  a 
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long  time  that  it  is  "better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness." 
Well.  I  believe  H.R.  1035  is  that 
candle.  Legislation  such  as  this  will 
generate  the  heat  we  need  to  persuade 
the  administration  that  action  must  be 
taken  now  so  that  farmers  can  go  back 
to  doing  what  they  do  best,  so  they 
can  go  back  and  farm. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  our  special 
order,  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
E>akota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding  and  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressman  from 
South  Dakota  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  body  in  trying  to  develop  some  so- 
lutions to  what  all  of  us  know  is  a  very 
serious  problem. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  spent  the  recess  around  my 
district,  in  my  case  holding  nine  farm 
forums  throughout  North  Dakota.  We 
had  in  those  nine  farm  fonmis  about 
4.000  to  5.000  farmers  come  to  talk 
about  what  the  situation  is  out  there 
on  the  farm— and  it  is  tough. 

I  thought  maybe  I  would  share  with 
the  House  several  of  the  things  I 
heard  along  the  way.  some  of  it  with  a 
touch  of  irony. 

One  elderly  fellow  stood  up  in  one  of 
the  farm  forums  and  said.  "You  know. 
I  am  so  old  I  am  starting  in  on  my 
second  depression  now,"  and  he  meant 
it  because  he  went  on  to  describe  what 
he  is  facing.  He  has  been  around  a 
long  time  but  he  may  not  make  it. 

Another  fellow  about  his  age  stood 
up  at  one  of  the  farm  forums  in  Willis- 
ton.  ND.  and  he  said.  "Don't  tell  me 
about  abandoning  price  supports, 
don't  tell  me  Government  is  a  prob- 
lem. Sure  we  have  had  some  trouble 
with  Government  programs  but  I  was 
around  farming  in  the  old  days,  in  the 
final  days  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  ad- 
ministration. 

I  farmed  under  Herbert  Hoover  with 
no  Government  price  supports  and  I 
sold  wheat  here  in  Williston.  ND.  for 
27  cents  a  bushel.  So  don't  tell  me 
about  the  good  old  days.  We  won't 
have  any  farmers  left  if  we  don't  have 
some  kind  of  a  basic  price  support 
ssrstem."  he  said. 

Another  fellow  told  me  about  the 
days  when  he  sold  sheep.  He  sold  a 
load  of  sheep  at  the  Twin  Cities  live- 
stock markets  and  he  sent  them  on 
the  railroad  to  the  Twin  Cities  to  be 
marketed  and  the  sheep  did  not  bring 
enough  to  cover  the  freight  bill.  The 
railroad  company  said.  "You  know, 
you  sheep  did  not  bring  enough  money 
to  cover  the  freight."  He  told  the  rail- 
road, "Look.  I  do  not  have  any  more 
money  but  I  could  send  you  some 
more  sheep." 

He  said.  "Those  are  the  good  old 
days,  those  are  the  days  without  price 


supports;  those  are  the  days  in  which 
farmers  were  rolling  the  dice  in  the 
marketplace  completely,  with  an  op- 
portunity to  go  broke  quickly  if  those 
international  grain  price  and  commod- 
ity prices  swung  down  and  stayed 
down." 

A  woman  told  me  at  the  start  of  my 
farm  fonims.  "You  know,  you  folks  in 
public  office,  all  you  do  now  is  talk 
about  the  crisis  of  the  moment.  I  am  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  about  farm 
prices.  All  we  hear  about  is  the  family 
farmer  and  the  trouble  the  farms  are 
involved  in.  Nobody  talks  about  other 
troubles. 

"I  have  a  son  who  is  an  engineer, 
living  in  Illinois  and  who  Is  out  of 
work.  Nobody  talks  about  those  kind 
of  problems." 

I  said.  "Well,  who  did  your  son  work 
for?"  She  said  "John  Deere." 

And  I  said.  "If  the  price  of  grain 
were  $5  a  bushel  for  wheat,  your  son 
would  still  be  an  engineer  for  John 
Deere." 

There  is  an  immediate  Impact  in  all 
of  this  country's  economy  when  the 
health  of  agriculture's  economy  im- 
proves. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  for  Just  a 
moment  is  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  discussed  here  in 
Congress  to  describe  what  some  solu- 
tions might  be  for  this  problem. 

David  Stockman,  his  partner,  John 
Block,  and  President  Reagan  have  all 
said  what  we  need  to  do  now  is  to 
abandon  farm  price  supports. 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  said  it  well;  you  would  not 
abandon  defense  spending  in  the 
middle  of  a  conflict;  you  would  not 
abandon  spending  for  health  care  in 
the  middle  of  an  epidemic;  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  fundamental- 
ly foolish  to  talk  about  abandoning 
the  farm  price  support  system  in  the 
middle  of  a  farm  crisis. 

These  folks  who  talk  about  abandon- 
ing a  farm  price  support  system  are 
really  talking  about  abandoning  the 
family  farmer,  phasing  out  the  family 
farmers  across  this  land. 
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Now  who  is  in  trouble?  Well,  the 
people  that  I  saw  at  the  farm  forums 
in  North  Dakota  that  are  in  the  most 
desperate  trouble  are  the  people  who 
are  in  their  late  twenties  to  late  thir- 
ties who  have  been  farming  for  5  to  15 
years.  They  have  a  little  higher  debt 
load,  and  the  fact  is  when  prices  went 
down  and  stayed  down,  and  interest 
rates  went  up  and  stayed  up,  they  cre- 
ated conditions  that  these  young  farm- 
ers cannot  overcome. 

These  people  will  go  broke  unless  we 
do  something  to  intervene.  It  is  within 
our  power  to  do  that.  We  have  to  ask 
ourselves  and  we  have  to  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  President, 
and  even  the  Budget  Director,  do  we 
care  whether  there  is  a  network  of 


family  farms  across  this  country  or 
don't  we? 

If  we  do  not  care,  then  let  us  go  on 
down  that  road  and  abandon  farm 
price  supports  and  end  up  with  a 
system  of  giant  corporate  agrifactories 
producing  the  food  at  a  much  higher 
price  to  the  consumer.  But  if  we  do 
care,  as  I  think  we  should,  about  main- 
taining a  network  of  family  farms 
similar  to  the  care  expressed  by  other 
governments  and  other  industrial  na- 
tions who  understand  that  a  rural  net- 
work of  family  farms  is  important  to 
their  country,  then  we  have  to  do 
something  now  to  straighten  out  this 
farm  program. 

We  need  three  things:  One  Is  credit. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Daschle]  and  I  and  some  others 
have  worked  on  a  short-term  credit  ap- 
proach. Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  come  together  here  to  see  if  we 
can  develop  some  short-term  credit  ap- 
proaches that  give  some  of  these  folks 
a  chance.  They  need  a  chance  to  see 
the  long  run. 

In  other  to  do  that,  you  have  to  give 
them  some  short-term  credit.  I  was 
looking  yesterday  at  the  credit  we 
have  been  so  generous  to  provide  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  we  have  been 
very  generous.  If  you  are  Chile,  you 
get  credit  for  2  percent;  if  you  are 
Pakistan,  you  can  get  a  loan  from  the 
UJS.  Government  for  2  percent; 
Poland.  4.5  percent;  Yugoslavia,  3.5 
percent— you  can  go  on  and  on  down 
the  list. 

Then  when  those  foreign  govern- 
ments get  in  trouble  with  their  loans, 
our  Government  says  to  them:  Well, 
we  are  willing  to  renegotiate;  we  will 
extend;  we  will  write  down  the  terms; 
we  will  postpone  payment. 

Now  through  our  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, when  the  family  farmer 
is  in  trouble  and  cannot  make  pay- 
ment, do  we  extend  the  same  largesse 
we  extend  to  some  of  these  foreign 
governments?  Oh,  no.  Now  we  say  to 
those  farmers,  "Well,  we  don't  want  to 
extend.  We  don't  want  to  renegotiate. 
We  don't  want  to  write  down  terms. 
What  we  want  you  to  do  Is  go  out  of 
business." 

Farmer  after  farmer  stood  up  at 
those  meetings  and  said,  "I  have  been 
counseled  by  my  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  I  am  not  making  any 
progress  and  I  really  ought  to  quit 
farming." 

What  kind  of  a  government  is  it  that 
counsels  agriculture's  future  to  get  out 
of  agriculture?  That  says  to  young 
farmers,  "You  ought  to  quit."  That  is 
not  a  government  that  has  its  prior- 
ities right. 

So  we  need  a  short-term  credit  pro- 
gram, and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  others 
have  been  working  in  a  group;  I  have 
been  part  of  that  group;  to  see  if  we 
cannot  come  up  with  a  solution. 


I  think  we  have  arrived  at  some  ap- 
proaches that  are  good,  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  described. 

Second,  we  need  a  price  support 
system  that  really  does  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do;  provide  a  bridge  over 
those  price  depressions;  a  bridge  over 
which  family  farms  can  move  during 
periods  of  sustained  low  commodity 
prices. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  a  price  sup- 
port under  every  gallon  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  5,000  milk  cows  in  the 
morning  on  the  largest  dairy  oper- 
ations in  the  country;  it  does  not  mean 
we  have  to  have  a  loan  rate  under 
every  bushel  of  wheat  or  barley  or 
com  produced  by  the  largest  produc- 
ers in  America;  it  Just  means  a  basic 
price  support  over  which  family  farm- 
ers can  travel  when  they  cannot  make 
it  with  vlscious  international  down- 
turns in  the  grain  market. 

We  can  do  that  this  year  in  a  new  4- 
year  farm  bill,  if  we  all  work  together 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Finally  and  most  important,  I  think 
we  have  to  find  new  markets.  If  there 
is  anything  that  I  discovered  out  there 
in  North  Dakota  last  week  and  I  am 
sure  you  all  have  in  this  body,  it  is 
that  most  farmers  understand  that  we 
can  pile  some  more  debt  on  their 
shoulders,  but  that  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  in  the  long  term. 

In  the  long  term,  somebody  has  to 
have  a  better  price  to  pay  for  all  of 
that.  If  you  do  not  get  a  better  price, 
you  are  not  ever  going  to  make  it. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  search  for 
additional  markets.  I  am  convinced 
that  international  barter  is  one;  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  to  be  much 
more  aggressive  in  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  Economic 
Community  through  a  number  of  de- 
vices. I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to 
tighten  our  grain  standards,  through 
the  FGIS,  in  order  to  make  our  wheat 
as  clean  and  as  marketable  as  our  com- 
petitors. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  can 
do  to  move  that  grain  into  markets 
overseas  that  we  are  now  reaching.  If 
we  do  all  of  those  things,  then  I  think 
we  can  create  conditions  in  which 
family  farmers  can  make  a  go  of  it. 

You  hear  a  lot  about  the  word  "sub- 
sidy." We  hear  a  lot  of  people  say,  "If 
you  provide  a  price  support  for  agri- 
culture, you  are  providing  a  subsidy 
for  farmers." 

Again,  I  think  a  farmer  in  North 
Dakota  at  one  of  my  farm  fonmis  put 
it  best.  He  said  this: 

When  I  produce  wheat  and  sell  It  at  the 
local  elevator  and  get  $3.40  a  bushel  for  it, 
after  it  cost  me  $4.10  a  bushel  to  produce,  I 
have  a  hard  time  believing  anybody  is  subsi- 
dizing me.  I  happen  to  believe  I  am  subaidlz- 
ing  the  person,  someplace  else  In  this  coun- 
try, who  is  eating  what  I  produced  and  what 
I  sold  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and 


others  for  their  work  on  this  issue. 
This  issue  is  not  going  to  go  away;  the 
pressure  is  going  to  build,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  right  thing 
or  the  wrong  thing. 

If  all  of  us  who  believe  as  you  and  I 
do  that  this  country  desperately  needs 
a  network  of  family  farms  for  its  own 
security,  for  its  own  economic  health, 
work  together,  I  think  we  can  do  the 
right  thing  and  have  a  long-term,  con- 
sistent, stable  farm  policy  that  gives 
those  farmers  who  are  good  managers 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

When  you  talk  about  defense,  it  is 
not  Just  building  a  tank  or  a  gun  or  a 
Jet  fighter  that  is  the  defense  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  the  ability  of  a 
strong  country  to  produce  its  own  food 
supply  and  also  food  supplies  for 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  an  important  part  of  Ameri- 
can security,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
talking  about  that  when  we  analyze 
what  we  want  American  policy  for  ag- 
riculture to  l>e  in  the  coming  decade. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska,  a  very  active 
Member  in  all  of  this  and  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  neighbor  for  yielding  to 
me,  very  briefly  because  I  know  you 
have  many  speakers  waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  made 
reference  a  few  minutes  ago  to  your 
legislators  visiting  next  week,  and  it 
was  appropriate  that  you  did  that,  and 
it  reminded  me  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  Midwestern 
and  Great  Plains  States  have  in  their 
office  a  letter  from  me  soliciting  your 
signature  on  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  our  legislators  may  directly 
visit  with  the  President  when  they 
come  here  next  week  as  a  part  of  a  Na- 
tional Conference  of  SUte  Legislative 
Leaders  meeting  here. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Members 
taking  a  look  at  that.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, despite  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, that  the  President  hear  direct- 
ly from  so  many  State  legislators  that 
are  taking  the  time  to  come  back  here. 

They  do  have  an  important  agenda 
already  set  up  including  visits  with  the 
Vice  President,  but  I  very  much  would 
like  to  see  you  add  your  weight  In  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  insure  that  the 
President  directly  gets  the  message 
and  it  does  not  get  stopped  at  OMB  or 
other  points. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  permit- 
ting me  to  make  this  announcement, 
and  I  commend  him  for  taking  this 
special  order  on  this  crucial  subject. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  give  the  gentleman  my 
commitment  right  now.  I  would  love  to 
sign  it,  and  will  do  so  this  afternoon. 

There  are  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment that  are  both  responsible  for 
action  on  this  issue,  and  unless  we  get 
both    into    action    in    a    bipartisan 


manner,  nothing  will  be  done,  so  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  letter 
and  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  sign 
it,  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  leadership  in 
this  effort  and  for  his  continuing  hard 
work  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Last  week.  I  participated  in  two 
Budget  Committee  hearings;  one  in 
Lansing,  MI.  and  one  in  Atchison.  KS. 
which  focused  on  the  Federal  budget 
as  it  affects  agriculture. 

In  both  places,  the  committee  heard 
from  farmers,  agribusiness  leaders, 
local  community  leaders,  and  others, 
and  the  message  was  very  clear.  That 
message  is  that  we  have  a  crisis  in 
farm  country. 

Some  have  called  it  a  debt  crisis,  but 
frankly,  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  profit 
crisis. 

Another  clear  message  is  that 
market-oriented  agriculture,  as  specifi- 
cally expressed  in  the  President's 
budget  which  calls  for,  among  other 
things,  sharp  reductions  in  loan  levels 
and  target  prices,  the  elimination  of 
soU  conservation  funds,  elimination  of 
Federal  funding  for  ASCS  offices, 
phasing  out  REA.  and  sharp  cutbacks 
in  the  farm  credit  program  is  imac- 
ceptable  at  this  time. 
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The  bottom  line,  according  to  the 
economists  that  we  heard  at  these 
hearings,  is  very  simple  and  that  is 
that  farm  commodity  prices  would  de- 
cline during  the  next  few  years  if  the 
President's  program  was  enacted.  This 
means  lower  farm  income  at  a  time 
when  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
farmers  in  rural  America  are  strug- 
gling to  meet  debt  service  on  their  cur- 
rent debt  load  and  make  ends  meet. 

The  unanimous  view  of  those  testify- 
ing is  that  the  deficit  is  causing  high 
interest  rates  and  the  overvalued 
dollar,  which  is  of  course  devastating 
their  export  markets.  Those  testifying 
made  it  clear  that  the  $180  billion  def- 
icit in  the  President's  budget  is  abso- 
lutely totally  unacceptable.  And, 
frankly,  I  share  their  frustration  in 
that  they  Just  cannot  understand  why 
we  cannot  dramatically  reduce  this 
deficit. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  can 
and  must  do,  however,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  the  short  term  to  alleviate  the 
problems  we  are  facing  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  leadership  with 
H.R.  1035  that  sets  up  a  different  pro- 
gram for  debt  restructuring,  that 
would  allow  for  an  advance  of  one-half 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's loans.  These  things  will  help 
and  we  should  move  on  these  quickly. 
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We  should  not  cut  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  as  this  administration 
has  suggested.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
should  retain  our  commitment  to  soil 
conservation  and,  indeed,  expand  it  so 
that  we  can  basically  hit  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  We  will  achieve  soil 
conservation,  but  we  will  also  move 
some  highly  credible  marginal  land 
from  grain  production  into  a  soil  con- 
servation usage.  We  should  not  dra- 
matically reduce  the  loan  levels  as  the 
President  is  requesting  either. 

We  should  have  tax  reform  and  this 
is  something  that  a  lot  of  people  I  do 
not  think  have  focused  on  yet.  One  of 
the  things  we  can  do  that  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  dime 
and  would,  in  fact,  generate  additional 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  limit  the  amount  of  farm  losses 
that  can  be  written  off  against  non- 
farm  income.  This  is  something  the 
people  out  in  farm  country  clearly  un- 
derstand and  something  we  should  be 
moving  on. 

I  think  we  should  also  target  the 
amount  of  Government  grain  pay- 
ments or  any  other  kind  of  payments 
to  farmers.  The  $1  million  grain  pay- 
ments that  we  have  heard  about  are 
totally  unacceptable. 

We  should  have  a  long-term  pro- 
gram in  place  at  planting  time  also.  I 
think  Governor  Carlin  at  our  hearing 
in  Atchison,  KS,  made  a  very  good 
point  when  he  pointed  out  that  over 
the  last  few  years  the  wheat  farmers 
in  Kansas  did  not  even  know  the  rules 
of  the  game  at  the  time  they  put  their 
seed  in  the  ground.  This  kind  of  mis- 
management is  totally  unacceptable. 
We  can  improve  that  management  and 
it  will  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money  to  do  it. 

The  other  point  he  made,  which  I 
think  is  very,  very  good  was  the  need 
to  set  the  rules.  He  pointed  out  how 
difficult  it  would  be,  for  example,  in 
the  oil  industry  if  you  were  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game  every  3  or  4 
years.  In  the  auto  industry  if  you  had 
to  renegotiate  the  whole  economic  en- 
vironment within  which  you  were 
going  to  operate  every  3  or  4  years. 
How  difficult  would  it  be  to  survive  in 
such  an  environment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  put  together  a  farm  program  that 
will  cost  a  lot  less  than  PIC  and  be  a 
lot  better  for  farmers,  a  lot  better  for 
sdl  Americans.  That  is  certainly  our 
challenge.  The  farmers  do  not  want 
charity.  They  want  a  fair  price  for 
their  product  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  decent  living  for  their  families. 
Farmers  and  others  in  farm  country 
believe  that  the  deficit  is  particularly 
harmful  to  them.  They  are  absolutely 
right.  There  have  been  some  big  win- 
ners during  our  recent  economic  recov- 
ery. I  think  we  all  accept  that  and  we 
are  appreciative  for  that.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  have  been 
some  losers  in  our  recent  economic  re- 


covery. Businesses  that  are  capital  in- 
tensive like  farming  and  depend  on  ex- 
ports like  farming,  have  been  victims 
of  a  double  whammy.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  move  quickly  to  recti- 
fy this  problem. 

The  short-term  emergency  measures 
that  we  have  talked  abut  are  very  im- 
portant. But  the  long-term  solution 
will  not  be  achieved  unless  we  restore 
some  conunon  sense  and  indeed  some 
sanity  to  our  Nation's  tax  and  spend 
policies  and  dramatically  reduce  the 
deficit. 

The  President's  proposed  deficit  of 
$180  biUion  is  totally  unacceptable. 
We  have  to  do  better  than  this.  If  we 
would  quit  hammering  rural  America 
with  huge  deficits  that  cause  high  in- 
terest rates,  that  in  turn  cause  the 
dollar  to  be  overvalued  by  30  or  40  per- 
cent, the  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
America  would  not  need  anything 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  we  can,  and  indeed  we 
must,  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  to 
deal  with  the  short-term  solutions  and 
I  recognize  that  those  short-term  solu- 
tions are  not  going  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  will  certainly  take  the  pres- 
sure off. 

As  we  do  that  we  have  to  be  moving 
on  another  track  and  the  other  track 
has  got  to  deal  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. If  we  fail  on  the  deficit,  we  have 
failed  rural  America  and  we  have 
failed  the  future  of  this  country. 

The  policies  that  we  are  currently 
pursuing  with  regard  to  our  tax  and 
spend  policies  are  nothing  more  than 
mortgaging  the  future  of  America.  It 
is  the  farmers  who  are  being  hit  first 
and  they  are  the  first  of  many  if  we 
fail  to  address  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  of  us  who  represent 
those  areas  in  rural  America  to  keep 
the  pressure  on.  Unfortunately,  as 
someone  once  observed,  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  always  respond,  as  we 
would  like,  to  logic  and  reason.  It  re- 
sponds to  pressure.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  of  us  out  in  our  part  of 
the  country  to  keep  the  heat  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1035,  for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thomas],  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  a  very  active  par- 
ticipant in  this  effort. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  farmer  myself  prior  to 
my  election  to  Congress  in  1982,  I 
come  here  today  before  this  body  with 
mixed  emotions.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  seen  the  headlines,  in  fact, 
even  this  week  in  Newsweek  and  Time 
highlighting  the  farm  crisis  across  this 
country  to  date. 


In  the  past  few  days  and  weeks  we 
have  heard  testimony  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Council,  and  the  consensus 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  current  credit 
crisis  in  agriculture  goes  unabated  and 
unattended  that  perhaps  we  will  lose 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  600,000 
commercial  farmers,  those  doing 
$40,000  a  year  in  sales  annually  and 
above  in  this  year.  The  scenario  has 
been  pretty  well  depicted.  We  have  a 
record  farm  debt  of  some  $220  billion. 
We  have  record  low  farm  Income.  We 
now  have  plunmieting  land  prices  and 
record  foreclosures.  In  the  last  half  of 
1984  of  some  40  banks,  22  of  them  that 
failed,  and  this  was  a  record  of  course 
since  the  depression,  were  agricultural 
banks  and  even  today,  this  morning, 
we  are  told  that  39  percent  of  all  of 
the  troubled  banks  in  this  country  to 
date  are  agricultural  banks. 

I  am  happy  to  see  these  comments, 
not  because  it  is  good  news,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  news.  Finally,  it  is  in  the 
headlines. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
other  comments  that  concern  me  as 
well.  I  hear  the  comments  about  our 
farmers  being  consenting  adults  who 
simply  mismanaged  and  were  greedy.  I 
have  heard  a  leading  editorial  that  re- 
ferred to  the  entire  issue  really  as  Jiist 
a  passing  away  and  the  sweeping  away 
from  the  scene  of  some  misty-eyed 
visage  of  19th-century  pastoral  way  of 
life.  And  most  confusing  of  all  and 
frightening  are  the  comments  that 
this  is  Just  a  normal  adjustment  that 
we  are  passing  through  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  none  the  worse  after  we 
have  experienced  It. 

Well,  I  want  to  make  a  few  points 
and  much  of  this  has  been  spoken  al- 
ready, but  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
these  comments. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  truly  in  a 
credit  crisis  of  both  short-  and  long- 
term  proportions  and  that  the  debt 
issue  in  this  country  in  agriculture  has 
truly  become  a  driving  force  within 
itself. 

Second,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  some  pastoral  way  of  life  but 
this  Nation's  largest  industry,  creating 
one-fifth  of  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  this  country  and  that  we 
are  now  down  to  really  cutting  the 
meat  and  the  bone  from  the  farm 
structure;  no  longer  are  we  Just  paring 
the  fat. 

Third,  that  this  is  not  Just  some 
normal  and  orderly  adjustment.  But 
the  stage  is  set  for  what  will  be  a  liter- 
al holocaust  in  rural  America  that  will 
unquestionably  have  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  entire  economy. 

Let  me  briefly  go  back  for  Jtist  a 
moment  so  that  we  can  establish  why 
there  is  a  Federal  responsibility.  It  was 
in  the  decade  of  the  seventies  when  we 
encouraged  our  farmers  in  this  coun- 


try to  plant  fence  row  to  fence  row. 
We  opened  up  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  made  the  credit  easy.  We 
needed  the  money  to  buy  the  foreign 
oil  which  was  going  through  the  roof. 

During  that  period  of  time  inflation 
went  through  the  roof  as  well  and 
land  values  rose  through  the  roof  and 
then  it  was  during  that  same  period 
that  the  first  of  three  embargoes  in 
1974,  1975,  and  then  in  1980  devastat- 
ed and  shook  our  credibility  as  reliable 
suppliers  on  those  markets. 

But  the  truth  is  that  in  that  decade 
when  we  encouraged  fence  row  to 
fence  row  production  and  we  struc- 
tured our  farm  policy  to  bring  about 
cheap  prices  for  the  consumer  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  it  was  the  American 
farmer  who  financed  the  entire  deal 
out  of  his  own  assets  and  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Now  today  the  stage  is  set  with  no 
strong  worldwide  demand.  The  dollar 
has  strengthened  to  proportions  that 
we  are  not  familiar  with.  We  do  not 
luiow  how  to  cope  with  basically  put- 
ting a  30-percent  tax  on  everything  we 
try  to  export.  We  have  licked  Inflation 
and  that  has  sent  land  values  plum- 
meting. The  debt  load  has  become 
really  an  anchor.  The  question  is  final- 
ly before  the  only  body,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  capacity  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  this  Nation's  agricultural 
structure. 

D  1410 

What  is  of  immediate  concern  is  the 
need  for  short-term  operating  capital, 
and  then  certainly  one  must  find  a 
way  to  identify  in  this  country  those 
viable,  capable  producers  who  are  in 
trouble  not  because  of  their  own  mis- 
management but  because  of  problems 
beyond  their  control.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  help  them  ride  out  this  astro- 
nomical cycle  that  we  are  involved  in. 
As  a  result,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1035.  There  are  other  good  bills 
around.  And  I  hope  that  we  will  con- 
sider these  strongly. 

I  would  say,  in  closing,  and  thanking 
the  gentleman  for  this  time,  that  it  is 
great  to  be  here  today  and  to  see 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
here  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  address 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problems 
that  are  before  us  in  agriculture  today. 
I  think  v&hat  is  at  stake  is  unquestion- 
ably whether  or  not  this  country  will 
have  a  hand  in  the  future  determina- 
tion of  who  owns  and  controls  'and 
stewards  this  Nation's  most  valuable 
assets,  its  productive  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  system  of  family  farms  that  have 
provided  this  Nation  with  a  reliable, 
economical,  high  quality  food  supply 
that  is  the  envy  of  all  the  world.  But  I 
rise  at  possibly  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  history  of  American  agriculture. 

The  headlines  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  given  me  an  eerie  feeling  of  deja 
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vu;  10,000  Minnesota  farmers  rallied  in 
the  freezing  cold  outside  their  State 
capital  to  protest  the  farm  crisis.  They 
made  speeches,  and  they  listened  to 
speeches  from  the  elected  officials. 

In  Chicago,  farmers  were  arrested 
when  they  surrounded  the  board  of 
trade  and  the  Mercantile  Exchange  to 
protest  commodity  trading  practices 
and  prices. 

It  took  me  back  some  7  years  ago 
when  Lindsay  Thomas,  farmer,  stood 
In  the  freezing  winter  weather  that  en- 
veloi>ed  the  Georgia  State  Capitol.  I 
and  thousands  like  me  had  come  to 
make  our  voices  heard  in  the  urban 
center  of  our  State. 

And  it  took  me  back  to  the  days  a 
short  time  later  when  Lindsay  Thomas 
hiked  the  Halls  of  Congress,  doing  and 
saying  everything  he  could  to  work 
out  a  program  to  halt  the  destruction 
of  the  family  farm. 

That  was  a  time  when  the  trauma  of 
agriculture  was  on  the  center  stage  of 
the  public  consciousness.  Whether  the 
Image  of  the  tractorcaid  was  good  or 
bad,  it  brought  the  farm  crisis  thun- 
dering across  the  front  page  and  the 
network  news. 

Well  today,  there  are  no  headlines 
for  the  farmer  In  Washington. 

No  mention  of  the  farmer  in  the 
President's  inaugiiratlon  speech. 

No  farmers  walking  the  HaUs  of 
Congress. 

There  Is  only  the  silence  of  neglect. 

But  the  irony  is  that  the  crisis  of  the 
family  farm  is  far.  far  more  serious 
today  that  when  it  made  the  national 
headlines  7  years  ago. 

By  a  curious  combination  of  circum- 
stances, this  year  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  critical  year  of  testing  for  the 
farmer  and  farm  policy  we  have  seen 
in  decades. 

First,  the  farm  bill  is  expiring,  and 
we  will  write  and  enact  a  new  4-year 
law  that  will  govern  our  commodity 
programs,  our  export  programs,  our 
research  and  education  programs 
through  the  Extension  Service,  our 
conservation  programs,  our  farm 
credit  programs,  and  other  activities. 

Second,  in  this  crucial  year  of  deal- 
ing with  the  budget  deficit,  agricultur- 
al programs  are  facing  massive  cuts 
and  realignments.  This  competition  in 
the  budget  priority  list  will  come  at  a 
time  when  the  political  constituency 
for  agriculture  is  at  Its  weakest  point 
in  American  history. 

With  the  shift  of  population  from 
the  farm  to  the  cities  and  suburbs,  less 
than  3  percent  of  Americans  now  live 
on  farms  compared  to  25  percent  just 
50  years  ago. 

Third,  the  family  farmer  and  the  ag- 
ribusiness system  that  the  farmer  sup- 
ports are  In  the  darkest  farm  financ- 
ing crisis  to  grip  our  country  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  If  cur- 
rent trends  are  not  reversed,  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  one  out  of  every 
three  commercial   farms  in  America 


today  will  be  bankrupt  or  too  far  gone 
to  save  within  2  to  3  years. 

And  finally,  the  artificially  strong 
U.S.  dollar  has  shredded  our  ability  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  com- 
modity markets.  To  make  matters 
worse,  we  are  in  a  temporary  period  in 
which  the  world  markets  and  our  own 
storage  facilities  are  awash  in  a  glut  of 
commodities.  And  so  the  scenario  is 
global.  It  is  multifaceted  and  it  has 
spread  t>eyond  the  traditional  param- 
eters of  agriculture  as  we  have  known 
it. 

All  these  factors  are  coming  togeth- 
er, right  now,  ready  or  not.  There  will 
be  a  collision  of  circimistances  that 
will  change  our  farming  system  for 
the  good,  for  the  bad,  or  for  the  disas- 
trous. By  the  time  the  farm  bill  comes 
up  for  renewal  in  1989,  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  family  farming  system 
as  we  know  it  will  be  irreversibly  on 
the  road  to  extinction. 

There  are  many  policymakers  In  the 
executive  branch  today  who  would 
shed  no  tears  for  the  family  farm. 
Many  actually  believe  the  family 
farmer  must  Inevitably  fall  victim  to 
changing  economic  conditions. 

Oh.  I  still  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
some  vague  feeling  that  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  family  farms. 

But  in  the  hard,  hot  glare  of  politi- 
cal reality,  those  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  from  urtuui  and  sub- 
urban America  are  now  less  inclined 
than  ever  before  to  vote  for  farm  pro- 
grams. They  are  hungry  for  budget- 
cutting  votes  that  will  not  enrage  their 
own  constituents. 

The  shadow  of  the  massive  Federal 
debt  and  projection  of  continued 
mounting  annual  deficits  will  fall  over 
the  1985  farm  bill  Just  as  it  will  and 
must  compel  all  legislation  in  this 
Congress.  But  the  idea  that  we  can 
find  a  dispror>ortlonate  share  of  the 
saving  in  the  agricultural  sector  while 
leaving  many  others  to  mount  in  cost 
Is  an  approach  that  I  will  not  support. 
The  fact  that  economists  like  David 
Stockman  must  realize  is  that  agricul- 
ture Is  our  largest  and  most  basic  in- 
dustry, and  when  it  Is  totally  devastat- 
ed we  wUl  have  literally  knocked  a  cor- 
nerstone out  from  under  our  national 
economy.  One  whose  loss  will  literally 
pull  down  our  entire  economic  struc- 
ture. 

There  are  many  like  David  Stock- 
man who  advocate  basically  gutting  all 
Federal  investment  in  agricultural  and 
rural  America.  Their  hit  list  looks  like 
a  who's  who  of  programs  that  have 
aided  development  througout  rural 
America. 

Their  cry  is  get  the  Government  out 
of  farming— let  the  market  place 
rule— free  trade.  Market-oriented  farm 
policy. 

Well  let  me  tell  you  they  do  it  with 
total  disregard  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
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already  faced  with  go  broke  prices/a 
world  glut  of  commodities/an  overval- 
ued dollar  that  taxes  all  manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  export  of  25 
percent  of  the  world  markets.  And 
they  do  it  in  total  disregard  to  the  fact 
that  Federal  policy  directed  and  re- 
quested the  overproduction  that  has 
resulted.  They  do  it  in  total  disregard 
to  the  fact  that  we  made  the  credit 
easy  while  the  surpluses  mounted  and 
while  we  lulled  the  consumer  into 
thinking  that  this  abundance  of  food 
products  that  the  American  finds  in 
such  quality  and  quantity  and  buys 
with  less  of  the  hourly  earned  wage 
than  almost  every  other  nation  on  the 
planet  pays— that  this  is  just  some  un- 
limited natural  resource. 

Truth  is  the  farmer  met  the  call  of 
his  nation  to  produce  and  he  finances 
it  and  has  literally  subsidized  it  from 
his  own  assets. 

And  the  cry  for  the  free  market 
comes  in  total  disregard  to  the  fact 
that  America's  agriculture  assets  are 
virtually  depleted. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  last  two  dec- 
ades and  a  half.  In  the  1960's  the  Fed- 
eral Government  phased  out  long- 
term  programs  of  land  diversion.  In 
their  place,  the  Federal  strategy  was 
to  increase  production  to  such  a  high 
level  that  even  a  modest  profit  margin 
could  be  multiplied  into  a  livable  wage. 

So  we  invested  in  more  land,  pivot  ir- 
rigation, the  big  tractors,  the  latest  in 
mechanical  technology,  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  new  agri-chemicals.  We 
told  the  American  farmer  to  feed  the 
world. 

USDA.  the  White  House,  and  the 
Congress  preached  the  gospel  of  plant- 
ing fence  row  to  fence  row.  We  turned 
to  the  Extension  Service  to  teach  us 
how  to  gear  up  for  maximum  produc- 
tion instead  of  optimum  profits.  We 
learned  our  production  lessons  well, 
and  our  agricultural  exports  jumped 
from  $7  billion  in  1970  to  $43  billion  in 
1981. 

By  all  appearances.  America  had 
become  the  agricultural  giant  of  all 
time. 

But  behind  the  bold  facade,  the 
family  farmer  has  being  used  up.  His 
financial  strength  had  been  bled  away 
to  finance  the  investment  needed  to 
generate  the  massive  production  in- 
creases. Like  a  hospital  patient  weak- 
ened by  disease,  he  had  no  financial 
strength  left  to  pull  him  through  hard 
times. 

But  the  hard  times  came  with  a 
vengeance.  Inflation  soared.  The  Arab 
oil  embargo  threw  our  petro-depend- 
ent  farms  into  a  tailspin.  Commodity 
prices  flattened  out  and  production 
costs  went  up  off  the  charts. 

Our  Government  and  private  lend- 
ing institutions  threw  gasoline  on  the 
fire  by  coming  to  the  rescue  with  more 
loans.  Farm  debt  rose  in  Georgia  from 
$1  billion  in  1970  to  $4.8  billion  in 
1983.   The   same    thing    happened   in 


other  States.  The  Government  fi- 
nanced the  debt  partly  because  it 
wanted  the  grain  exports  to  pay  our 
Arab  oil  bills. 

It  was  during  the  seventies  under 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  that  we 
saw  the  first  effects  of  probably  the 
most  shortsighted  and  unjust  policy 
perpetrated  on  American  agriculture- 
embargoes  that  shattered  our  credibil- 
ity as  a  consistent  and  reliable  suppli- 
er on  the  very  world  markets  our  Gov- 
ernment had  used  our  productive  ca- 
pacity to  capture.  Embargoes  that 
drove  other  nations  into  competition 
against  us  to  fill  the  void. 

The  last— hopefully  the  last— was 
imposed  in  1980  by  our  own  President 
from  Georgia.  Our  exports  in  agricul- 
ture peaked  the  next  year  and  have 
declined  ever  since.  And  5  years  later 
the  Russians  are  still  in  Afghanistan. 

And  the  only  discernible  effects  have 
been  the  devastating  blow  dealt  to  our 
Nation's  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 
Well,  the  patient  is  in  intensive  care 
now  and  the  question  arises  should  we 
care  if  the  independent  family  farmer 
survives?  Should  we  care  who  owns 
and  stewards  our  lands? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  survival  of  our  current  struc- 
tures of  agriculture  determines  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  the  stabilizing  factor 
of  diversified  land  ownership  or 
whether  the  rapid  consolidation  of  our 
most  valuable  asset  continues. 

Its  survival  determines  whether  our 
land  ethic  is  that  of  the  independent 
farmer  who  lives  on,  and  loves  his 
land,  and  nurtures  it  for  future  gen- 
erations or  whether  the  corporate 
motiff  of  the  short-term  profit  re- 
places this  land  ethic.  Our  lands  and 
seasons  are  more  stable  and  productive 
than  many  of  the  oil-rich  nations,  the 
failure  of  our  farm  structure  will 
afford  further  opportunity  for  the  for- 
eign owner,  already  a  frightening  phe- 
nomenon. 

When  we  begin  to  look  at  world 
trends  In  population  growth,  the  star- 
tling rate  of  desertification  and  loss  of 
productive  soils  coupled  with  finite 
and  steadily  depleting  supplies  of 
fossil  fuel  bases,  we  begin  to  see  an  in- 
evitable day  when  no  one  will  question 
the  value  of  our  productive  lands. 

And  what  of  our  own  State  here  in 
the  Southeast,  with  prime  land  in  re- 
serve, and  long  growing  seasons,  and 
adequate  water,  while  to  the  west  the 
Ogalala.  supplier  of  underground 
water  for  western  agriculture  rapidly 
reaches  a  point  when  agriculture 
usage  will  be  halted. 

Where  will  our  lands  be  when  the 
day  arrives,  as  it  certainly  will,  when 
we  will  need  all  we  can  produce. 

Will  it  perhaps  be  planted  all  In 
timber  and  owned  mostly  by  large  con- 
glomerates and  even  foreign  corpora- 
tions or  worse  still,  paved  over  with  as- 
phalt and  concrete. 


That  very  crucial  question  will  most 
likely  be  answered  by  what  we  do  in 
Georgia  and  what  we  do  in  the  Con- 
gress over  the  next  2  years. 

I  don't  have  to  convince  you— the 
best  friends  of  agriculture  we  have  in 
this  State— that  immediate  action  is 
needed.  So  my  message  is  not  one  of 
conversion,  but  one  in  which  I  seek 
your  counsel. 

Let  me  share  with  you  my  idea.  As  I 
see  it.  we  must  save  our  best  farmers 
from  failure.  When  they  go  out  of 
business,  their  skills  are  lost,  and  their 
land  is  threatened.  When  you  lose  the 
farmer,  you  lose  the  resource  of  a  life- 
time. And  when  you  lose  his  farmland 
to  nonfarm  conversion,  you  have  lost 
itaU. 

We  are  not  going  to  save  our  best 
farmers  with  the  old  tools  of  Govern- 
ment policy.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  and  secure  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  would  take  to  revive  agricul- 
ture through  direct  support  payments 
or  paid  diversions.  We  have  our  hands 
more  than  full  simply  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  programs  we  have  now, 
much  less  enacting  new  ones. 

Apart  from  those  political  realities, 
the  truth  is  that  our  farm  programs  of 
support  prices  and  loan  rates  are 
policy  tools  that  are  obsolete.  They 
are  almost  half  a  century  old. 

Our  commodity  programs  were  con- 
ceived before  the  era  of  modem  agri- 
culture, modem  transportation, 
modem  trade  barriers,  modem  foreign 
crop  subsidies,  modem  population  pat- 
terns and  the  blinding  speed  of 
modem  commodity  trading.  "They  are 
the  tools  of  a  stone  age  called  on  to 
function  in  the  era  of  star  wars. 

So  what  we  do  with  those  stone  age 
tools  when  we  revise  the  farm  bill  this 
year  will  be  interesting  and  have  some 
short-term  significance.  But  the  farm 
bill  Is  not  really  relevant  to  the  crisis 
that  is  killing  American  agriculture. 

That  crisis  boils  down  to  one  thing- 
farm  debt. 

Our  best  farmers  are  going  out  of 
business  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  bills  with  their  current  income. 
They  must  be  given  a  fighting  chance 
to  hold  on  until  help  comes  with  the 
inevitable  shift  in  commodity  prices 
and  the  renewed  world  demand  for 
American  exports. 

My  plans  is  to  develop  formal  crite- 
ria by  which  we  will  single  out  those 
farmers  with  a  proven  -track  record  of 
first-class  farming  skills  who  also  can 
demonstrate  that  given  a  chance,  they 
can  make  a  go  of  it.  A  top  producer 
who  is  hopelessly  overextended  would 
not  qualify  for  help. 

Once  we  select  those  good  farmers 
with  a  proven  track  record  and  a  debt 
load  that  is  realistically  manageable, 
then  we  must  consolidate  his  debt  and 
give  him  a  repayment  plan  that  he  can 
meet. 


The  key  factor  here  is  that  I  am 
talking  about  all  debt— private  com- 
mercial farm  loans  as  well  as  loans 
from  Farmers  Home.  SB  A.  and  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  If  we  confine  our- 
selves to  Government  institutions  and 
not  private  lenders,  we  will  be  cutting 
out  many  of  our  best  farmers.  That  is 
because  many  of  our  best  farmers 
were  not  eligible  for  Farmers  Home 
loans  because  they  could  still  receive 
funds  in  the  private  credit  markets. 

Such  a  program  will  cost  money  be- 
cause a  refinancing  package  must  in- 
volve some  loan  subsidy.  We  can  seek 
to  win  the  political  fight  to  enact  such 
a  program  in  the  Congress  by  combin- 
ing our  refinancing  package  with  con- 
cessions in  our  basic  support  pro- 
grams. 

But  in  return,  we  ought  to  demand 
something  more  of  our  refinanced 
farmer  than  just  his  survival.  We  will 
require  him  to  take  his  marginal  land 
out  of  production  and  perhaps  plant  it 
in  timber  along  the  lines  of  the  so- 
called  pine  tree  bill  that  I  and  others 
supported  last  year. 

Finally,  we  must  combine  this  refi- 
nancing plan  and  soil  stewardship  plan 
with  a  whole  new  framework  of  Feder- 
al farm  policy. 

Let's  throw  away  the  stone  age  con- 
cept of  seeing  farm  policy  only  in  the 
context  of  commodity  programs  and 
agricultural  research.  Let's  have  a  uni- 
fied farm  policy  that  encompasses  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 

The  world  markets  are  the  battle- 
grounds where  our  farmers  will  sur- 
vive or  perish.  How  well  they  do  in 
those  world  markets  does  not  depend 
on  their  farming  skills,  it  depends  on 
the  skills  of  our  American  trade  nego- 
tiators. Let  me  remind  you  there  is  no 
more  efficient  producer  than  the 
American  farmer. 

It  depends  on  whether  we  allow  our 
agricultural  exports  to  be  trading 
chips  in  political  foreign  policy.  When 
our  European  neighbors  put  on  their 
military  uniforms  and  transform 
themselves  into  our  NATO  allies,  we 
give  them  billions  of  dollars  and  mil- 
lions of  our  own  soldiers  to  fortify 
their  defense.  When  they  climb  into 
their  pinstriped  suits  and  become  the 
leaders  of  the  Common  Market,  we 
faU  to  our  knees  and  beg  for  some 
small  concession. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  threaten  our 
European  military  allies  with  our  de- 
fense dollars,  but  I  am  saying  that  we 
no  longer  negotiate  our  trade  agree- 
ments in  politically  sealed  compart- 
ments. We  must  look  at  our  agricultur- 
al policy  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
to  you  a  few  important  points: 

First,  that  the  hope  for  survival  of 
our  farm  structure  as  we  know  it  lies 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  ability  to  coordi- 
nate agriculture  policy  on  a  national 


and  global  scale  as  an  integral  part  of 
overall  trade  and  economic  policy.  And 
that  there  is  no  hope  without  this 
help  and  assistance. 

Second,  that  the  credit  problem  is 
our  most  pressing  area  of  concern, 
that  failure  to  address  it  will  do  irre- 
versible damage  to  our  agricultural 
sector,  our  rural  communities  and  in 
the  end  our  national  economy. 

Third,  that  the  main  causes  of  our 
current  crisis  on  the  farm  stems  from 
issues  really  uncontrolled  by  the 
farmer  or  even  our  agricultural  com- 
mittees in  Congress  and  yet  the  surviv- 
al of  our  farmers  depends  directly 
upon  how  we  respond  in  the  scope  of 
Federal  policy. 

How  we  gain  fair  access  to  work  mar- 
kets through  trade  policy  and  deal 
with  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers. 

How  we  deal  with  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

How  we  bring  our  currency  into  a 
more  balanced  relation  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  foreign  customers. 

And  finally  whether  or  not  we  decide 
that  the  issue  of  who  runs  and  con- 
trols our  nations  productive  lands  Is  as 
important  as  any  other  issue  that  af- 
fects the  survival  of  this  R,epubUc. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  commend  him  for  his  yielding 
briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  before  you 
today  as  a  representative  of  the 
Southern  Tier  of  New  York  State 
where  the  farm  debt  crisis  is  alive  and 
kicking.  What  I  want  to  highlight 
most  of  all  today  is  that  this  debt 
crisis  is  not  unique  to  the  Midwest. 
Farmers  in  upstate  New  York  are  suf- 
fering from  similar  problems  to  those 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Last  week.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  50  farmers  in  Allegany 
County  to  hear  about  the  troubles 
they  have  experienced  contending 
with  the  current  downturn  in  the 
dairy  industry  as  well  as  some  difficul- 
ties in  their  dealings  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  emotional  gatherings  I've 
ever  experienced  in  10  years  in  Con- 
gress. The  farmers  that  I  met  were  ter- 
ribly concemed  for  the  future  of  their 
farms  and  most  of  all,  their  ability  to 
feed  their  own  families.  Some  had  al- 
ready lost  their  farms  and  now  had  to 
accept  food  stamps  and  welfare  pay- 
ments to  get  by.  These  were  not  farm- 
ers who  have  been  playing  the  tax 
shelter  or  corporate  tax  loophole 
game.  These  were  small  farmers  who 
understand  the  real  and  true  cost  of 
production. 

After  my  meeting  with  the  farmers. 
I  put  together  a  list  of  their  major 
concerns  which  I  then  presented  to 
the  local  FmHA  officers.  While  there 


was  some  difference  between  the  farm- 
ers and  the  FmHA  officials  as  to  the 
details  of  specific  problems,  there  was 
agreement  on  the  fact  that  the  total 
resources  made  available  to  solve  these 
problems  are  not  adequate.  My  farm- 
ers tell  me  that  the  eight  farm  bank- 
ruptcies which  we  have  seen  in  Alle- 
gany Coimty  in  the  last  year  will  be 
small  compared  to  what  will  occur  if 
drastic  action  is  not  taken. 

We  in  New  York  State  are  not  con- 
tributing to  the  nationwide  dairy  sur- 
plus problem.  We  consume  more  than 
we  produce,  and  at  this  time  are  expe- 
riencing milk  shortages.  If  we  lose 
more  dairy  farms  we  may  lose  our 
cheese  plants  and  other  agribusinesses 
that  are  very  important  to  the  econo- 
my of  our  region  and  the  country. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  notewor- 
thy that  almost  every  one  of  the  farm- 
ers with  whom  I  met  was  under  40. 
These  farmers  are  college  graduates, 
they  are  efficient  managers,  and  they 
keep  very  complete  financial  records. 
They  are  not  in  farming  to  get  rich. 
They  simply  want  to  keep  their  farms 
and  provide  for  their  families.  These 
young  farmers  did  what  the  Govern- 
ment told  them  to  do  several  years  ago 
when  they  were  first  starting  out.  As  a 
result,  virtually  all  the  younger  farm- 
ers are  now  in  difficulty  and  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  them. 

In  response  to  this  crisis,  I  will  be  a 
problem  solver  first  and  foremost  on 
the  local  level.  My  role  will  Involve 
working  out  problems  between  the 
farmers  and  the  local  FmHA  officials 
which  hopefully  will  prevent  future 
bankruptcies.  My  district  staff  is  cur- 
rently working  with  the  farmers,  to 
try  to  solve  their  individual  problems 
with  FmHA.  and  I  plan  to  raise  these 
problems  in  Allegany  Coimty  to 
higher  levels  at  FmHA  as  I  believe 
that  they  deserve  attention  and  solu- 
tions. Nonetheless,  broader  measures 
need  to  be  developed  here  in  Washing- 
ton; aU  of  the  solutions  cannot  be 
found  in  Allegany  County.  NY. 

If  David  Stockman  thinks  he  can 
solve  the  problems  of  America's  agri- 
cultural sector  by  abruptly  cutting 
farm  programs  and  suddenly  initiating 
a  "market  oriented"  farm  policy  ap- 
proach, I  wish  he  could  have  heard 
the  woman  from  Fillmore.  NY  crying 
because  she  has  not  t>een  able  to  buy 
food  in  2  weeks,  whose  husband  works 
from  dawn  until  dusk,  7  days  a  week 
trying  to  save  their  farm.  They  both 
went  to  college  and  they  did  not  buy 
their  farm  as  a  speculative  real  estate 
venture,  thinking  they  were  going  to 
get  rich.  They  now  make  $1,500  a 
month  payments  to  FmHA.  They 
don't  have  money  for  food,  they  are 
not  on  food  stamps,  and  they  have 
four  children.  In  order  to  prevent 
future  situations  of  this  kind,  I  believe 
that  our  farm  policies  and  the  way  in 
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which  we  carry  them  out  need  to  be 
changed  radically  and  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  take  action 
immediately  to  constructively  deal 
with  the  farm  crisis  will  result  in  long 
term  economic  devastation  in  Allegany 
County  and  across  rural  America. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  both  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lundine]  for  their  contri- 
bution to  this  dialog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  OlinI. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  farmers  in 
the  western  part  of  Virginia.  Most  of 
these  are  family  farmers.  Most  of 
them  are  in  diversified  farming,  in 
some  combination  of  dairy,  livestock: 
that  is,  sheep,  hogs  or  beef,  and  poul- 
try. All  of  these  farmers  are  in  a  very 
tight  situation.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some 
have  gone  under,  some  are  on  the 
verge  of  going  under.  But  most  have 
been  reasonably  conservative  and  pru- 
dent in  their  planning  of  their  invest- 
ment on  their  farms.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  crisis  that  we  hear  of  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  quite  as  severe 
in  this  area.  But  m>  farmers  are  very, 
very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  im- 
portant for  this  Nation  to  keep  the 
family  farm  structure,  and  they  are 
willing  to  go  a  country  mile,  anything 
reasonable,  to  keep  the  kind  of 
strength  that  this  country  has  had  in 
most  of  its  past  and  still  has  of  a  pre- 
dictable, stable,  productive  farm  econ- 
omy based  principally  on  the  family 
farm. 

At  the  same  time,  these  farmers  are 
equally  adamant  that  they  are  basical- 
ly opposed  to  a  general  credit  bailout 
and  they  feel,  as  I  do.  that  credit  as- 
sistance should  be  targeted  principally 
at  those  struggling  farmers  who  have 
a  reasonable  chance,  with  reasonable 
help,  to  get  through  this  current 
credit  crisis,  and  it  must  not  be  heaped 
upon  those  who  may.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  become  so  mired  in  debt  that 
their  survival  is  really  unachievable. 

Some  farm  economists  are  saying 
that  we  can  handle  this  problem  by 
categorizing  farmers  as  to  whether 
they  are  at  an  unacceptable  debt-to- 
equity  ratio.  Some  have  suggested  cer- 
tain numbers.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
numbers  are,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  find  a  reasonable,  fair 
and  practical  way  to  determine  how 
we  are  going  to  draw  the  line  between 
those  who  get  credit  relief  and  those 
who  do  not. 

Perhaps  involvement  in  some  rea- 
sonable way  of  the  local  credit  organi- 
zations in  the  localities  is  the  way  to 
handle  that.  But  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  discriminate  between 
those  who  are  going  to  be  able  to 
make  it  and  those  who  are  not.  We 


must  remember  that  probably  more 
than  40  percent  of  farmers  In  this 
Nation  have  little  or  no  debt,  and  it  is 
just  not  good  economics  to  transfer 
that  debt  from  those  who  have  been 
prudent  to  those  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  whether  their  fault  or  not. 
are  overextended  and  are  really  insol- 
vent. 

There  comes  a  time— we  all  know 
this— when  you  just  cannot  borrow 
yourself  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  our  ag- 
riculture are  far  more  severe  than  a 
dose  of  emergency  credit  can  cure.  I 
would  hope  that,  while  we  are  looking 
at  this  farm  credit  crisis,  we  take 
prompt  action  on  it  and  in  a  selective 
way  we  provide  the  bridge  that  we  are 
going  to  need  to  have  a  healthy  farm 
economy,  but  that  we  do  that  as  a 
temporary  immediate  measure  and 
then  get  on  with  the  real  task  beyond 
that,  which  is  to  get  a  reasonable  farm 
bill  that  gets  at  some  of  the  basic 
problems,  and  get  at  the  Federal  defi- 
cit which  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  would  help  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Huckaby]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
for  taking  this  special  order.  It  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties,  we  looked  around 
us  and  we  saw  our  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry, our  steel  industry,  our  elec- 
tronic industry,  so  many  different, 
varied  industries  in  the  United  States, 
getting  in  trouble,  and  we  always 
thought  we  would  always  have  agricul- 
ture to  fall  back  on.  With  our  system 
of  family  farms,  our  rich  fertile  land, 
no  one  could  compete  with  American 
agriculture.  And  here,  today,  in  1985. 
we  see  ourselves  faced  with  the  same 
situation  in  agriculture.  Why?  How  did 
it  happen? 

I  think  two  reasons  contributed  to 
this.  One  is  the  very  strong  American 
dollar.  What  does  that  mean?  Let  me 
give  you  an  example.  In  1981.  a  $6 
bushel  of  soybeans  cost  10.1  marks  in 
Germany,  if  you  were  wanting  to 
import  soybeans  in  Germany  from  the 
United  States.  Today  that  same  $6 
bushel  of  soybeans  cost  18.1  marks,  an 
80  percent  increase. 

The  American  farmer  is  still  getting 
$6  for  that  bushel  of  soybeans,  even 
less,  actually,  today,  yet  the  German  is 
having  to  pay  80  percent  more  for  that 
same  bushel  of  soybeans.  That  is  the 
hidden  tax  of  what  these  massive  defi- 
cits have  done  for  all  of  America's  ex- 
ports, including  agriculture. 

Dave  Stockman  says  he  needs  to 
reduce  the  deficits— and  we  all  agree 
with  that.  And  his  proposed  farm  bill 


will  reduce  price  supports,  conunodity 
supports,  from  an  expenditure  of  $15 
to  $5  billion,  he  will  phase  down  over 
the  next  3  years  some  $10  billion  in 
savings.  That  Is  less  than  one-third  of 
the  increase  that  this  administration 
is  proposing  for  defense  in  this  year 
alone. 

I  think  we  have  our  priorities  wrong. 

The  other  area  that  has  hurt  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  unfair  competition 
from  abroad.  The  European  Common 
Market  subsidizes  to  the  tune  of  $20 
billion  a  year  their  farmers.  The 
French  sugar  farmer  receives  more 
money  for  his  sugar  than  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  farmer,  and  yet  the  French 
turn  around  and  dump  their  surpluses 
abroad  at  prices  that  our  farmers 
cannot  compete  with. 

This  administration  is  calling  for  a 
market-oriented  farm  bill,  a  free- 
market  farm  bill.  The  only  problem  is 
that  a  free  market  does  not  exist  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Japan,  which  exports  so  much  to  us. 
they  support  rice  at  six  times  the  price 
of  ours,  six  times  the  price  of  the 
American  rice  farmer,  and  we  cannot 
sell  rice  to  Japan. 

It  is  time  we  stood  up  and  got  tough 
in  the  export  markets,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  this  Congress  needs  to  do 
in  the  new  farm  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckaht]. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  efforts  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  there  has 
been  some  good  news  from  the  eco- 
nomic front  in  the  last  several  months. 
Inflation  is  at  a  tolerable  level,  in- 
creases in  unemployment  have  abated, 
manufacturers  are  again  reporting 
healthy  profits.  However,  the  good 
news  has  yet  to  reach  our  Nation's 
struggling  farmers. 

Although  Federal  farm  aid  reached 
an  alltime  high  last  year  of  $22.5  bil- 
lion, a  record  number  of  farmers  en- 
tered into  bankruptcy  last  year.  There 
are  over  2  million  farmers  in  the 
United  States  and  economists  estimate 
that  nearly  a  third  of  them  are  sliding 
toward  insolvency  and  that  some  12 
percent  of  them  will  hang  up  "out  of 
business"  signs  this  year.  Like  the 
Central  and  South  American  debt 
crisis  of  a  few  years  ago,  this  financial 
crisis  also  threatens  our  fragile  fi- 
nance system.  Last  year  25  banks  who 
deal  primarily  In  agricultural  lending 
failed  and  that  number  is  expected  to 
increase  this  year. 

Our  Nation's  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  greatest  success  stories  of  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Since  the  Great  De- 
pression, our  Nation's  farmers,  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government, 
have  become  the  most  efficient  and  in- 
novative food  producers  in  the  world. 


But.  our  trophy  as  the  world's  bread- 
basket now  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  problems  of  our  farmers  are 
many.  They  have  been  victimized  by 
the  overvalued  dollar.  With  the  record 
Federal  budget  deficit  propping  up  in- 
terest rates  and  the  dollar's  value,  our 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  compete 
in  export  markets  which  are  essential 
to  a  successful  agriculture  program.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  current  $200 
billion  deficits. 

As  we  have  all  come  to  see,  reducing 
the  deficit  is  no  easy  task.  We  are  es- 
pecially aware  that  the  deficit  and, 
consequently,  interest  rates,  are  not 
going  to  decrease  overnight,  but  our 
farmers'  financial  situations  are  wors- 
ening every  night.  We  have  to  take 
steps  to  save  our  farmers  immediately. 

I  strongly  support  the  Farm  Emer- 
gency Credit  Act  of  1985.  As  my  col- 
leagues before  me  have  pointed  out. 
this  bill  offers  immediate  help  to 
those  who  need  it  most.  Unlike  the  ad- 
ministration's offers,  this  bill  is  a  more 
complete  answer  to  the  inmiediate 
need  of  our  farmers. 

A  farmer  in  my  district,  like  many  of 
his  neighbors,  is  experiencing  financial 
distress.  Last  June  he  was  approved 
for  an  FmHA  emergency  loan.  Howev- 
er, no  money  was  found  for  the  ap- 
proved loans.  FmHA  then  said  Octo- 
ber, but  no  money  ever  came.  Then 
they  said  January,  no  money.  Febru- 
ary, no  money.  Now  they  claim  that 
the  money  will  come  in  mid-March. 
Who  knows.  In  the  meantime,  the 
creditors'  patience  is  wearing  as  thin 
as  my  farmer  friend's  finances. 

Action  is  needed  and  it's  needed  now. 
We  need  a  strong  and  stable  supply  of 
food.  We  don't  need  to  keep  sending 
food  growers  to  the  food  lines. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  said  almost  30 
years  ago  some  very  prophetic  words. 
"Farming  looks  mighty  easy  when 
your  plow  is  a  pencil  and  you're  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  cornfield." 

This  administration  is  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  cornfield  and  its  up  to 
Congress  to  rein  them  in  and  restore 
reality  to  the  economics  and  way  of 
life  of  farming. 

Our  farmers  don't  want  a  handout 
or  a  dole.  All  they  want  is  a  fair  shake 
and  an  opportunity.  We  owe  them  at 
least  that  much. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  our  deputy 
whip  and  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  has  been  very 
involved  in  this  issue,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  leadership.  I  especially  compli- 
ment his  efforts  in  drafting  and  forg- 
ing the  emergency  legislation  to  meet 
the  urgent  credit  crisis  that  is  to  be 
marked  up  this  week  in  Congress  in  a 
fast-track  method  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  American 


farmer.  It  is  a  vital  bill.  It  is  needed  at 
this  time.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  and  the  effort  he  has 
put  forth  in  bringing  our  immediate 
attention  to  this  national  problem. 

A  minute  ago  someone  mentioned 
that  there  should  not  be  finger  point- 
ing on  this  issue  that  we  address  today 
on  the  national  credit  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture, and  I  certainly  agree.  Just  the 
other  day.  in  Jonesboro,  AR.  I  attend- 
ed a  meeting  of  over  1,000  farmers. 
Farmers  are  interested  In  results  and 
not  much  debate,  but  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  debate  these  issues  before 
we  can  produce  results. 
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But  this  one  lady  from  Lee  County, 
AR,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Congress- 
man, why  don't  you  stop  arguing  with 
one  another  In  Washington:  put  poli- 
tics aside,  and  try  to  resolve  the  issue 
that  faces  the  American  farmer."  As  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  today  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  I  think  we  can  say 
there  is  a  bipartisan  consensus  here 
today.  Every  speaker  I  have  heard 
thus  far  is  apparently  convinced  the 
administration's  farm  policy  is  one 
that  prevents  farmers  from  making  a 
profit.  That  policy  has  accumulated 
over  the  last  several  years  to  a  point  of 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  bom  of 
the  land.  During  the  early  years  it  was 
the  rural  life  and  frontier  spirit  that 
nourished  the  ideas  of  democracy  in 
America.  Thomas  Jefferson  praised 
the  farmer  when  he  said,  "Cultivators 
of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the 
most  independent,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  they  are  tied  to  their  country  and 
wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests  by 
the  most  lasting  bonds." 

We  are  a  nation  sustained  by  the 
land.  Agriculture  is  clearly  our  Na- 
tion's largest  industry.  As  of  January 
1,  1984,  farm  assets  were  equal  to 
about  70  percent  of  the  capital  assets 
of  all  manufacturing  corporations  in 
the  United  States  according  to  the 
1985  Fact  Book  of  U.S.  Agriculture. 

Where  only  3  million  people  work  on 
the  farm  today,  that's  as  many  as  the 
combined  work  force  of  transporta- 
tion, the  steel  Industry,  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  A  total  of  22.5  million 
people  work  in  some  phase  of  agricul- 
ture making  this  industry  the  Nation's 
largest  employer.  Our  agriculture 
system  also  accounted  for  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
for  1982.  More  Americans  are  involved 
in  agriculture  than  we  realize  because 
farm  purchases  play  an  important 
part  in  America's  economy. 

In  1983  farmers  spent  $9.8  billion  for 
tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment.  It  took 
150,000  employees  to  produce  all  this 
farm  equipment. 


Farmers  spent  nearly  $16  billion  for 
fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance  for 
their  machinery  and  vehicles.  Farming 
uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other 
single  industry  in  the  Nation. 

Farmers  also  purchased  360  million 
pounds  of  rubber— enough  to  put  tires 
on  nearly  7  million  automobiles. 

Farmers  used  more  than  33  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity— more 
than  the  annual  residential  use  in  all 
New  England  States  plus  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Washington.  DC. 

The  use  of  steel  in  farming  accounts 
for  40,000  jobs  within  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

American  agricultural  production  is 
based  on  the  presumption  of  exports. 
During  the  1970's  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports grew  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
20  percent  a  year.  Two  of  every  5  acres 
of  production  must  find  sales  in  the 
export  market  to  provide  one-quarter 
of  the  gross  farm  income.  Thus,  nearly 
half  of  all  that  we  produce  is  for 
export  markets.  However,  U.S.  grain 
exports  began  to  drop  off  sharply  in 
1981.  By  the  end  of  1983  total  U.S. 
grain  exports  were  27.8  million  metric 
tons  less  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  trend  of  the  1970's  continued. 

There  is  a  crisis  on  the  American 
farm  today— the  worst  since  the  Great 
Depression  some  analysts  believe. 
"Not  since  the  1930's  has  financial 
stress  gripped  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity so  tenaciously,  says  the  February 
1.  1985,  Agricultural  Situation  Report 
of  the  Farmers  Credit  Association. 
Indeed,  many  knowledgable  people 
feel  the  American  farmer  is  already  in 
the  midst  of  another  great  depression. 

The  American  farmer  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  feeding  and  clothing  the 
world.  Today,  he's  asking  for  help  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  proper- 
ly feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his 
family. 

Between  1979  and  1983  net  farm 
income  in  the  United  States  decreased 
50  percent. 

Farm  residents  in  1983  received. 
after  taxes,  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  $6,917— considerably  less 
than  the  $10,057  of  capita  income  for 
nonfarm  residents. 

Dire  warnings  about  the  precarious 
financial  state  of  agriculture  aboimd: 

If  positive  steps  are  not  taken  soon  to  re- 
solve the  current  financial  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture, the  Farm  Credit  Administration  re- 
ports, the  costs  to  society  in  terms  of  wealth 
reduction,  business  failures,  and  social 
unrest  will  be  huge. 

And  yet,  despite  these  warnings,  I'm 
not  sure  the  Reagan  administration 
really  understands  what  we  are  facing 
today.  It  seems  that  the  more  the  ad- 
ministration gets  its  way,  the  worse  it 
gets. 

In  last  Thursday's  Washington  Post, 
David  Stoclunan,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
was  asked  whether  the  administration 
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thinks  there  is  a  "national  interest"  in 
small  farmers. 

•What's  the  small  farmer,"  he  re- 
sponded, "that's  a  sociological  con- 
cept." 

Mr.  Stockman  presents  quite  a  con- 
trast to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster. For  a  former  history  major  from 
the  Michigan  State  University,  he 
seems  to  have  skipped  too  many  histo- 
ry classes,  not  to  mention  sociology 
classes.  The  thing  Mr.  Stockman 
doesn't  realize  is  that  there  are  nearly 
1.5  million  of  these  "sociological  con- 
cepts "  in  our  country  who  produce  less 
than  $20,000  worth  of  farm  commod- 
ities. That's  not  a  concept.  That's  a  re- 
ality. 

The  U.S.  Depju-tment  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  approximately  18  percent 
of  all  farm  operators  have  a  debt/asset 
ratio  of  40  percent  or  more.  When  the 
debt/asset  ratio  reaches  40  percent, 
economists  will  say  interest  costs  of 
the  farmer  begin  to  threaten  his  sur- 
vival. What  these  percentages  trans- 
late into  is  419,000  financially  stressed 
farmers  with  $109  billion  in  debt  as  of 
last  January. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  156,000  farms  with 
debt/asset  ratios  of  70  percent  or 
more,  representing  $46  billion  in  debt 
and  $28  billion  in  assets.  This  sort  of 
situation  is  highly  insolvent  and  indi- 
cates a  near-term  potential  loss  expo- 
sure facing  lenders. 

It  is  worth  repeating  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration's  predictions 
concerning  this  point: 

Unless  the  financial  situation  in  agricul- 
ture is  stabilized  there  is  a  danger  that  asset 
values  will  be  forced  unduly  low  because  of 
forced  sales.  Highly  stressed  operators,  for 
example,  hold  about  3  percent  of  the  total 
assets  in  agriculture,  considerably  more 
than  what  normally  comes  on  the  market  in 
a  given  year.  If  the  bulk  of  these  farmers  go 
out  of  business  in  the  coming  year,  asset 
markets  will  be  under  strong  downward 
pressure. 

Alan  R.  Tubbs.  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  gave 
this  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation.  Credit  and  Rural 
Development  on  February  7,  1985: 

Based  on  the  agricultural  credit  and  farm 
debt  situation,  I  see  an  impending  and  un- 
avoidable crisis  for  this  year,  next  year,  and 
possibly  beyond  as  these  highly  leveraged 
farmers  hit  a  point  of  no  return. 

My  concern  is  that  as  these  operators  are 
pushed  into  bankruptcy,  foreclosure,  or  par- 
tial liquidation,  it  will  force  the  reallocation 
of  assets,  further  eroding  asset  values  and 
creating  a  downward  spiral. 

You  can  see  this  beginning  to 
happen  all  over  the  country.  As  land 
values  decrease,  farmers  are  unable  to 
borrow  money  for  their  production 
needs.  Without  production,  they  are 
unable  to  pay  back  their  current  loans. 
As  many  are  forced  to  sell  land  in 
order  to  meet  loan  payments  or  raise 
money  to  plant,  they  push  the  prices 
of  neighboring  farmland  down.  Mr. 
Tubbs  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  2  to 


3  years  the  average  land  reduction  in 
the  Midwest  has  been  approximately 
30-40  percent.  We  are  becoming  en- 
snarled  in  a  vicious  vortex. 

But.  our  gravest  problem  in  agricul- 
ture is  our  reliance  on  export  markets 
which  we  are  losing  because  of  the 
overvalued  dollar.  It  seems  the  Reagan 
administration  favors  an  economic 
policy  which  encourages  imports  but 
which  discourages  exports. 

Our  trade  deficit  has  quadrupled 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 
From  $25.5  billion  under  Carter  it  has 
grown  to  $107  billion  under  Reagan. 
Estimates  for  the  1985  fiscal  year  are 
that  the  trade  deficit  wfll  be  $123.0  bil- 
lion and  possibly  more  than  $150.0  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Of  course,  agriculture  is  not  our  only 
export,  but  it  Is  a  most  important  one. 
The  overvalued  dollar  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  American  farmer  to 
compete  with  other  countries  in  for- 
eign agriculture  markets.  Other  coun- 
tries, using  government  subsidies,  are 
able  to  market  their  goods  at  prices 
well  below  ours. 

The  artificially  Inflated  dollar  and 
the  growth  in  the  trade  deficit  has 
contributed  directly  to  the  historically 
high  interest  rates  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. Real  interest  rates  have  shot 
up  astronomically  under  President 
Reagan.  Prom  a  low  of  2,9  percent  in 
1980,  real  interest  rates  stood  at  8.04 
percent  at  the  end  of  1984. 

These  high  real  interest  rates  have 
helped  carry  total  farm  debt  to  all- 
time  records.  Real  estate  debt  has 
grown  from  $49,6  billion  in  1976  to 
$110  billion  in  1983.  The  total  farm 
debt  for  real  estate  and  non-real 
estate,  excluding  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans,  has  grown  from 
$91,1  billion  in  1976  to  weU  over  $200 
billion  in  1983.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  $109  billion  of  this  current 
debt  is  held  by  18  percent— or 
419.000— of  our  farmers,  something  I 
alluded  to  earlier. 

Despite  all  of  his  talk  about  freezing 
the  budget,  Mr.  Reagan  is  proposing 
to  do  no  such  thing.  He  proposes  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  12.5  per- 
cent while  cutting  major  domestic  pro- 
grams by  13  percent.  Included  in  that 
13  percent  figure  for  domestic  cuts  Is 
$7.5  bUlion  which  wiU  be  taken  out  of 
agriculture  programs. 

I'm  not  sure  that  we  can  afford  to 
cut  our  agriculture  expenditures  at 
this  time.  At  best,  we  may  be  able  to 
freeze  the  expenditures,  but  I  don't 
think  the  farm  economy  can  handle 
the  shock  of  having  the  floor  cut  out 
from  imder  it.  Moreover,  these  propos- 
als come  at  the  worst  possible  time  for 
farmers.  Declining  exports,  rising 
debt,  falling  land  prices,  and  depressed 
crop  prices  have  already  placed  many 
farmers  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

So,  what  is  the  solution? 
As  a  near-term  solution  for  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  I  would  urge  support  for 


the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1985  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle].  This 
would  allow  farmers  the  necessary 
funds  to  plant  their  1985  crops. 

But  most  important,  we  need  to  find 
long-term  solutions  to  bring  down  real 
interest  rates  and  to  restore  a  true 
value  to  the  American  dollar. 

As  a  novel  idea,  John  F.  Twist,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  has  advanced  the 
proposal  of  creating  a  national  food 
bank.  This  idea  and  others  must  be  ex- 
plored by  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  enact  the  Emer- 
gency Credit  Act  to  permit  farmers  to 
stay  In  business  until  Congress  can 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  current 
policies. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

MCCURDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  by  the  com- 
ments from  the  Members  that  were 
present  here  today  and  also  the  recent 
reports  in  the  media  across  this  Nation 
and  In  the  meetings  that  many  of  us 
had  in  our  districts  over  the  last  break, 
that  there  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture in  America.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
anyone  dispute  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem.  But  where  the  line  has  been 
drawn  is  "What  is  the  solution;  where 
are  the  answers?" 

This  is  a  crisis  that  affects  all  of  us. 
not  just  the  people  In  tlie  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma  that  I 
represent.  If  affects  the  retailers  na- 
tionwide. It  affects  the  banks.  It  af- 
fects the  suppliers.  It  affects  the  man- 
ufacturers. It  affects  everyone  who  is 
involved  in  eating,  because  if  you  eat, 
you  are  involved  in  agriculture. 

Even  though  I  strongly  disagree 
with  her  son's  remarks  the  other  day, 
our  Budget  Director,  I  have  to  agree 
with  David  Stockman's  mother  when 
she  said  "I  can't  understand  what  he  is 
saying,  because  without  some  immedi- 
ate relief,  there  are  not  going  to  be 
any  young  farmers  to  take  the  old 
one's  places.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
anyone  to  inherit  the  farm." 

It  is  true,  in  my  district  I  met  with 
young  people  who  were  facing  bank- 
ruptcy, and  I  met  with  old  people.  I 
met  with  new  farmers  and  established 
farmers.  The  answer  is  the  same:  They 
are  in  deep,  deep  trouble.  They  have 
been  faced  with  falling  land  values: 
market  prices  that  have  not  increased 
in  years;  the  overvalued  dollar  over- 
seas; rising  interest  rates;  diminishing 
overseas  markets;  stronger,  better-sub- 
sidized foreign  competition.  Yet  the 
answers  that  we  receive  from  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, is:   "We  will  have  free  trade;  the 
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free  market  system  will  take  care  of 
it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  trade  in  agriculture.  There  is 
no  free  market  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  subsidies  from  overseas. 
What  is  the  answer?  The  farm  bill  will 
address  many  of  the  long-term  con- 
cerns of  agriculture.  But,  that  is  a  long 
way  from  being  enacted.  We  need  a 
short-term  solution,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  is  on 
the  right  track.  We  need  a  short-term, 
immediate  credit  program  to  help  the 
American  farmer. 

Now  the  farmers  in  my  district,  we 
had  a  meeting  the  other  evening  in  a 
small  town  called  Frederick,  OK.  We 
had  over  500  farmers  at  that  meeting. 
They  filled  the  auditorium;  they  were 
out  in  the  hall.  They  were  waiting  to 
get  in.  They  could  not  find  enough 
seats.  The  farmers  got  together 
through  a  committee  and  they  came 
forward  with  some  proposals.  Not  just 
talking  about  the  problem,  but  they 
came  up  with  some  suggestions,  some 
alternative  solutions.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams that  they  recommended  is  the 
need  for  short-term  credit  available  to 
those  that  can  demonstrate  they  can 
"cash  flow."  In  other  words,  they  can 
demonstrate  that  they  can  make  it 
with  some  additional  time  and  some 
additional  help. 

It  is  true,  we  are  going  to  lose  a  lot 
of  farmers  in  the  short  term.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  lose  them 
at  the  rate  that  we  are.  We  have  to 
react  and  to  assist  them  immediately. 
A  retailer  spoke  the  other  evening,  a 
young  woman,  and  she  said,  "You 
know,  it  appears  today  that  in  Amer- 
ica small  is  out.  Small  is  out."  You 
know,  she  is  really  right;  small  is  out. 
If  you  are  Chrysler  Corp.  and  you  are 
failing,  and  my  friends  from  Michigan 
are  behind  me  here,  the  American 
Government  responds;  we  help.  If  you 
are  New  York  City  and  you  are  failing, 
the  American  Government  responds 
and  we  help.  If  you  are  the  Continen- 
tal Illinois  Bank  in  Chicago  and  you 
are  failing,  the  Federal  Government 
responds. 

We  have  had  banks  fail  in  my  dis- 
trict by  the  handf uls  this  year  and  we 
are  not  reacting;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  helping.  We  have  farmers 
that  are  going  under  every  day  and  we 
have  not  helped.  Small  is  out.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  up  for  the 
small  American  farmer  and  do  what  is 
right.  I  think  we  have  to  act  quickly, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  efforts,  and  my 
colleagues    from    across    the    country 

from  coast  to  coast  who  have  respond- 
ed and  are  speaking  out  and  intend  to 

act  for  the  most  vital  sector  of  our 

entire  economy,  and  that  is  American 

agriculture. 


Mr. 
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DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
one  of  the  more  active  Members  in  the 
House  and  a  distinguished  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  initiative  that  he 
has  taken  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
crisis  that  we  face  in  our  country 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  series  of  town 
hall  meetings  for  farmers  during  the 
recess,  I  am  here  today  to  plead  the 
case  for  my  farmers.  I  know  that  nuuiy 
of  my  colleagues  also  met  with  farm- 
ers in  their  respective  districts,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  we  can  join  together 
in  helping  make  others  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  that  faces 
rural  America,  and  eventually  the 
entire  country. 

To  my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  pass 
along  a  statement  of  one  of  my  farm- 
ers. "We  feel  that  we  have  to  fight  a 
government  that's  blind  to  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  in  agriculture.  We 
feel  that  Washington  only  gives  lip 
services  to  our  problems."  Now  I  dare 
say.  that  none  of  us  here  today  want 
to  say  that  we  are  blind  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  know  that  if  each  of  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  farmers,  then 
you,  too,  realize  that  their  testimony 
is  from  experience  and  experience  is 
the  truth.  Farming  is  not  just  a  busi- 
ness, it  is  a  way  of  life.  It  goes  beyond 
the  tangible  aspects  of  yields  and  prof- 
its, it  involves  dignity  and  pride.  Farm- 
ers are  a  dedicated  group  of  individ- 
uals, committing  their  lives  to  long 
hours  and  hard  work. 

At  one  time,  the  situation  was  that 
farmers  were  able  to  hang  on,  but 
today  it  is  just  not  the  case.  Farmers 
are  losing,  and  when  agriculture  loses, 
the  whole  economy  of  the  Nation 
loses.  Our  farmers  are  not  asking  for 
handouts,  they  are  only  asking  for 
help  to  continue  producing  food  for 
America.  What  concerns  me  Is  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  for  the 
world,  but  we  cannot  keep  the  food 
producers  In  business.  Does  it  seem  to 
be  an  impossible  task  to  help  our 
farmers?  If  we  take  away  the  incentive 
and  pride  of  being  a  farmer,  then  we 
are  taking  away  the  American  pioneer 
spirit.  People  outside  the  agricultural 
community  must  realize  that  this 
problem  is  not  going  away,  it  is  only 
going  to  get  worse,  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  it.  We  cannot  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  helping  our 
farmers.  I  think  that  we  must  give  our 
farmers  a  chance  to  remain  in  farm- 
ing. 

My  district  is  three-fourths  agricul- 
ture; therefore.  I  feel  the  testimony 


from  my  farm  forums  are  highly  rep- 
resentative of  the  problems  in  our 
country  and  especially  the  Southeast- 
em  area.  Many  of  the  problems  raised 
during  these  forums  pointed  to  our  re- 
gional location  which  has  different 
planting  seasons,  and  with  some  areas 
producing  better  yields  than  others. 
Right  now.  my  farmers  are  preparing 
to  plant,  and  you  caruiot  say  the  same 
for  all  areas  of  the  country.  The  dairy 
issue  is  also  a  point  to  raise  here  be- 
cause our  market  is  primarily  class  I 
fluid  milk  which  is  not  causing  the 
present  dairy  surplus.  Since  this  is  a 
recurring  issue  within  my  area.  I  feel 
some  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on 
a  regionalized  farm  plan. 

Farmers  need  a  fair  price  for  their 
product.  As  one  farmer  stated,  "No 
matter  what  Federal  plan  we  have,  we 
have  got  to  have  a  fair  price."  A  lack 
of  profit  is  a  problem  in  agriculture. 
Farmers  continue  to  see  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production,  but  that's 
about  it.  The  current  system  is  not 
working  for  agriculture,  and  we  must 
make  some  changes  now. 

I  heard  from  other  members  of  the 
rural  community  besides  the  producer 
of  food.  Rural  community  leaders 
pointed  out  that  if  farmers  go,  they 
also  go.  Agribusinessmen  know  if  the 
farmer  cannot  buy  a  tractor  then  they 
cannot  sell  a  tractor.  A  packager  of 
commodities  in  my  district  p>ointed  out 
if  they  cannot  sell  the  products  for  ex- 
ports, then  they  cannot  package  the 
products;  thus,  their  plant  hurts.  The 
ripple  effects  of  the  current  farm 
crisis  reach  out  to  the  entire  communi- 
ty, even  to  the  point,  as  one  farmer 
mentioned  that  insurance  companies 
are  denying  insurance  coverage  for 
farmers'  homes  due  to  the  high  risks. 
Now,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  in- 
formation that  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention during  the  recess.  However,  I 
will  have  this  specific  material  to 
share  with  you  in  the  very  near 
future.  Today,  I  challenge  the  Con- 
gress to  start  taking  some  action  to  re- 
store agriculture,  not  only  for  the  live- 
lihood for  our  farmers,  but  for  all  of 
America  as  well. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  graciously  conceded  to 
allow  us  to  bring  up  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Alexander]  ahead  of  his.  We  have 
made  the  agreement  that  we  will  only 
use  15  minutes  of  that  special  order  so 
that  he  can  proceed  vnth  his,  so  we 
have  some  additional  time. 

In  light  of  that,  I  ask  everyone  for  a 
certain  amount  of  brevity,  and  also 
yield  to  a  very  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  who 
took  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  last 
week  to  come  to  South  Dakota  to 
listen  to  farmers  directly,  and  he  was 
very  warmly  received  out  there.  I  want 
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to  publicly  thank  him  at  this  time  for 
that  commitment  and  for  his  interest 
in  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  for  his  hospi- 
tality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me.  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  at  least  begin  to  etch  out  why 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  farm 
crisis,  but  it  is  more  than  a  crisis 
among  farmers,  and  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  people  throughout  the 
country  to  take  an  interest.  As  far  as  I 
can  determine,  there  is  one  full-scale 
farm  in  the  17th  District  where  I  come 
from.  Perhaps  there  is  more  to  an  area 
somewhat  suburban  where  there  used 
to  be  many  farms. 

Why  am  I  interested?  First  of  all,  I 
come  from  a  State  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  agriculture,  and  that  is  true  of 
most  industrial  States.  There  is  a 
strong  agricultural  sector  as  well  as  a 
strong  industrial  sector,  side  by  side. 

Second,  the  country  is  growing 
smaller.  There  is  an  inter-dependence, 
so  when  farmers  go  broke,  they  do  not 
buy  equipment  that  is  made  by  work- 
ers in  cities  and  towns. 

There  is  another  reason,  and  that  is 
the  causes  of  stress  in  rural  America 
are  common,  indeed  have  also  helped 
to  bring  about  hardship,  in  nonrural 
America,  for  example  the  overvalued 
dollar.  As  has  been  mentioned,  it  is 
hurting  the  farmer  and  the  auto 
worker,  the  farmer  and  the  steel 
worker,  the  farmer  and  the  tool  and 
die  worker  and,  yes,  even  the  farmer 
and  the  high-tech  worker. 

There  is  a  second  cause:  High  inter- 
est rates.  Historic  real  interest  rates 
are  harming  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
struction worker. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  chickens  that 
I  have  mentioned,  high  real  interest 
rates  and  also  the  over-valued  dollar, 
are  coming  home  to  roost  in  rural  and 
nonrural  America. 

I  want  to  mention  another  reason,  if 
I  might,  and  that  is,  a  common  theme 
is  being  sung  by  some  about  distress, 
which  is  real  distress  in  rural  America 
and  nonrural  America.  Dave  Stockman 
said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  saw  no 
reason  to  distinguish  among  the  laid- 
off  industrial  worker,  the  troubled 
small  business  person  or  the  aging  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  or  the  student 
whose  loan  would  be  ended  and  the 
distressed  farmer. 

In  a  word,  we  are  in  a  common  boat, 
that  is  true,  but  his  conclusion  is  that 
the  boat  should  drift,  if  not  sink,  in 
the  waters  of  icy  indifference.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  not  the  answer.  I  do  not 
want  to  excuse  mistakes  made  by 
farmers,  but  they  were  not  all  land 
speculators,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
forget  for  a  moment  the  deficit,  that 
farmers  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
deficit  in  this  country.  I  do  not  want 
to  put  the  family  farmer  on  a  pedestal. 


but  there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  and  correctly 
so,  about  values  in  American  society, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  values  involved  in  the  family  farm. 

I  do  not  want  to  cave  in  for  a 
moment  to  selfish  interests  in  this 
country,  but  all  self-interest  should 
not  be  dismissed  simply  as  selfish  in- 
terests. 

Lastly.  I  do  not  want  to  be  for  a 
moment  a  rubber  stamp  for  all  the 
subsidies  in  this  country  for  farmers 
or  anybody  else. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  answer  to  the 
farm  problem  in  the  long  run.  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  answer  is  not  to  let 
tens  of  thousands  of  middle-sized 
farmers  sink  in  the  short  run.  So  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  for  his 
initiative.  It  is  of  importance  to  all  of 
us.  whether  there  are  farms  in  our  dis- 
tricts or  whether  there  are  not.  I  not 
only  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  hos- 
pitality but  urge  that  he  carry  on.  I 
intend  to  support  his  efforts  to  see 
that  in  the  short  run  farms  do  not 
sink  because  of  the  lack  of  credit  by 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  remarks,  and  I 
hope  that  people  in  rural  areas  can  be 
as  responsive  to  the  urban  needs  as 
the  gentleman  has  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  Congress  re- 
sumes its  business  (or  the  99th  Con- 
gress. There  will  be  many  critical  and 
timely  items  on  the  agenda  of  this 
body.  The  budget,  tax  simplification, 
education,  defense  spending,  and 
health  care  issues  to  mention  but  a 
few. 

My  colleagues  and  I  take  this  floor 
today  to  tell  you  that  one  problem 
stands  far  above  all  others  needing  the 
immediate  attention  of  this  body. 
That  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  ag- 
ricultural credit  crisis  that  is  sweeping 
through  the  Farm  Belt  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  engulfed  my  State 
of  South  Dakota.  A  credit  crisis  that 
will  force  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small,  family  farmers  from  their 
farms,  and  will  cause  others  uncertain- 
ty as  to  whether  they  can  obtain  the 
necessary  financing  for  their  spring 
planting. 

As  this  congressional  session  re- 
sumes, many  of  us  are  returning  to 
this  Chamber  having  spent  a  number 
of  days  in  our  district,  listening  to  the 
concerns  our  constituents.  Many  of  us 
held  meetings  to  hear  specifically 
from  our  farm  and  ranch  constituents. 
We  have  heard  first-hand  comments 
from  generation  family  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  watching  the  demise 
of  their  farming  operation.  We  have 
watched  grown  men  and  women  weep 
openly  trying  to  express  the  frustra- 
tion they  feel  about  losing  a  part  of 
their  family  to  an  adverse  situation 
largely  beyond  their  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives today  for  one  purpose,  to 
continue  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
Members  from  throughout  the  Farm 
Belt  to  draw  the  Nation's  attention  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  and 
propose  immediate  solutions. 

In  part,  solutions  must  come  from 
all  Involved  in  this  crisis,  from  the  ad- 
ministration, from  the  Congress,  the 
financial  community,  and  the  farmers 
themselves.  If  there  is  a  positive  obser- 
vation that  can  be  made  of  the  pro- 
nouncements from  this  administra- 
tion, specifically  John  Block  and 
David  Stockman,  regarding  solutions 
to  this  crisis  is  that  they  are  consist- 
ent. Consistent  in  their  plans  to  allow 
for  the  further  demise  of  the  family 
farm  operation,  clearing  the  way  for 
corporate  farming  operations  and 
large  land  barons.  Consistent  in  their 
attempts  to  lay  the  current  farm  crisis 
solely  in  the  laps  of  those  deserving 
the  least  blame,  the  family  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  responded  to  Gov- 
ernment policies  advocating  fence-row- 
to-fence-row  production.  Consistent  in 
ignoring  the  role  played  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  decline  of  our 
export  markets  and  the  exorbitant 
level  of  interest  rates  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  must  accept. 

At  a  time  when  thousands  of  family 
farmers  are  being  driven  from  the 
land,  where  Is  the  administration? 
Where  is  the  farmers'  advocate  in 
Washington,  the  Department  of  A^- 
culture?  One  need  only  to  look  at  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  to  see  continuation  of  this  con- 
sistent farm  policy.  David  Stockman 
and  John  Block's  fingerprints  cover 
this  proposed  agricultural  budget,  a 
set  of  priorities  that  rewards  the  Pen- 
tagon's $500  hammer  and  $200  toilet 
seat  performance  with  a  13-percent 
spending  level  increase,  and  leaves  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  reeling  from  a 
budget  that: 

Reduces  income  support  target 
prices  from  100  percent  to  75  percent 
by  1991. 

Reduces  price  support  loans  to  a 
level  of  75  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  during  the  previous  3 
years. 

Eliminates  acreage  reduction,  paid 
diversion,  and  payment-in-kind  pro- 
grams. 

Eliminates  all  direct  farm  lending 
for  ownership  and  operating  purposes, 
including  the  Limited  Resource- 
young  farmer— Program. 

Eliminates  direct  Federal  export 
loans,  and  establish  a  5-percent  fee  for 
guaranteed  agricultural  credit  pro- 
grams. 

Phases  out  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Proposes  $300  million  in  cuts  by  ter- 
minating or  curtailing  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  ASCS,  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Inspection  Service. 


With  this  budget,  Mr.  Speaker. 
David  Stockman  and  John  Block's 
action  are  clear.  They  are  asking  the 
minority  of  the  population— that  are 
farmers  and  ranchers— to  absorb  dis- 
proportionate amounts  of  their  budget 
cuts.  The  bottom  line  result?  The  Pen- 
tagon spending  spree  continues  and 
the  budget  deficit,  with  excessive  in- 
terest rates,  remains  at  record  levels. 

In  his  litany  of  attacks  against  the 
family  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
Nation,  David  Stockman  was  quoted  as 
describing  farmers  "as  one  group  that 
has  the  last  claim  on  the  budget.  The 
one  group  that  had  the  greatest 
budget  access  in  the  last  5  years— $60 
billion  in  farm  subsidies  in  the  last  5 
years  •  •  •."  Consistency  is  the  name 
of  his  game.  He  conveniently  forgets 
to  tell  the  American  public  that  ma- 
jority of  that  5-year  subsidy  was  his 
administration's  own  PIK  Program,  a 
hasty  and  scattered  failure  whose 
most  notable  success  was  the  benefici- 
aries who  reaped  the  million  dollar 
PIK  payments  because  John  Block 
chose  to  lift  the  benefit  limits  which 
had  applied  to  all  previous  programs. 

And  then  we  have  the  President's 
own  pronouncement  regarding  the 
reason  he  no  longer  has  cattle  on  his 
California  ranch.  His  response:  Be- 
cause it  is  a  hobby  ranch,  he  would  no 
longer  get  a  Federal  tax  break  for 
doing  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  my  State  of 
South  Dakota  who  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  pay  Federal  Income 
tax,  because  it  would  mean  they  real- 
ized an  income. 

With  David  Stockman  at  the  budget 
helm,  it  is  clear  that  recognition  of 
this  crisis  will  have  to  come  from  this 
body.  I  want  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Chairman  de  la  Garza  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Credit  Subcommittee,  Ed  Jones,  for 
taking  the  lead  in  advancing  emergen- 
cy credit  legislation.  The  leadership  of 
the  House  has  given  its  assurances 
that  emergency  agricultural  credit  leg- 
islation will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
this  body  as  soon  as  possible  to  allow 
for  financing  in  advance  of  spring 
planting.  I  want  to  assure  you  the 
farmers  know  who  is  helping  during 
this  crisis  and  who  is  not. 

A   number   of   my   colleagues   have 

joined  me  in  introducing  H.R.   1035, 

the   Farm   Emergency   Credit  Act  of 

1985,  a  summary  of  which  Includes: 

Summary  or  H.R.  1035.  the  Farm 

Emergency  Credit  Act  of  1985 

SECTION  i:  advance  commodity  credit 

CORPORATION  LOANS 

Advance  price  support  loans  will  be  made 

Jiilable  to  producers  of  1985  crops.  These 
ns  will  be  made  available  to  producers 
o  participate  in  the  1985  farm  program, 
„..h  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers 1985  crop  eligible  for  advance  CCC 
price  support  loans. 

Eligible  crops  shall  include  those  crops  for 
which  price  suport  loans  are  available  as 


specified  In  the  1949  food  and  agriculture 
act. 

These  loans  shall  be  recourse  loans  as 
long  as  the  crop  remains  unharvested.  Upon 
harvest,  and  certification  that  the  crop  is 
available  as  collateral  for  the  loan,  the 
status  shall  change  to  non-recourse. 

The  Interest  rate  on  the  advance  support 
loans  would  be  set  at  normal  CCC  interest 
rate  levels. 

The  advance  loan  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  ASCS  and  ASC  county 
committees. 

SECTION  3:  debt  RESTRUCTURING 

The  current  administration  loan  guaran- 
tee (debt  adjustment)  program  would  be  re- 
vised as  follows: 

A  90  percent  guarantee  will  be  available 
on  loans  provided  through  the  farm  credit 
system  and  commercial  lenders. 

The  PmHA's  cash  flow  requirement  would 
be  reduced  from  110  percent  to  100  percent. 
(This  would  apply  to  the  PmHA  debt  set- 
aside  program,  as  well  as  new  loans.) 

Lender  would  be  required  to  establish  in- 
terest rates  on  the  loan  at  a  level  of  not 
more  than  2Vi  points  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate. 

Program  would  be  available  for  debt  re- 
structuring as  well  as  current  operating  ex- 
penses. 

SECTION  3:  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

USOA  will  be  Instructed  to  use  all  possible 
avenues  available  to  the  Department  to  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  this  program. 

Loan  guarantee  authority  will  be  in- 
creased to  $3  billion. 

Legislation  requires  the  tJSDA  to  have 
both  the  advance  price  support  program, 
and  the  debt  restructuring  program  avaU- 
able  within  15  days  of  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Within  30  days  of  application.  FmHA 
must  approve  or  reject  the  lending  institu- 
tions' application  for  participation  in  the 
"approved  lender"  program,  in  order  for  the 
institution  to  provide  immediate  credit  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concept  of  emer- 
gency credit  is  just  that:  a  temporary 
and  emergency  response  to  a  critical 
problem.  Without  this  proposal,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  family  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  throughout  the 
Midwest  will  be  denied  the  necessary 
credit  to  plant  their  spring  crop,  and 
thus,  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty on  a  value  declining  market. 

The  long  range  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed through  this  body's  consider- 
ation of  the  1985  farm  bill.  We  must 
address  the  problem  of  low  farm 
prices,  the  problem  of  unrestricted 
payments  to  giant  conglomerate  farm 
operators,  the  problem  of  a  declining 
export  market.  Some  might  ask,  why 
not  wait  until  the  farm  bill?  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  that  will  be  weeks 
too  late. 

David  Stockman  has  asked  "What  is 
a  small  farmer?"  A  letter  I  received 
from  a  small  dairy  farmer  in  McCook 
County,  SD  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  the  budget  director: 

My  dad  told  me  12  >  .ars  ago  that  you'll 
make  money  farming  if  you  are  honest, 
work  hard,  and  use  your  money  wisely.  I  be- 
lieved him  then,  and  I  believe  him  yet,  but 
I'm   having   trouble   making   my   wife   and 


three  boys  believe  it.  As  yet  they  have  seen 
no  real  prosperity. 

We  milk  between  80  and  90  holstein  cows. 
7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year,  care  for  all 
of  the  young  stock  and  farm  approximately 
800  acres  of  land.  We  get  up  at  4:30  and  go 
to  bed  at  10:00,  we  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 
We  liked  what  we're  doing,  we  feel  that  we 
are  competitive  and  efficient,  and  would  like 
to  think  because  of  our  ambition  and  deter- 
mination, we  might  have  a  future  here.  We 
have  never  taken  a  vacation  .  .  .  We  lived  on 
$32  in  February  of  1984. 

Mr.  Stockman,  this  "small  farmer"  is 
currently  trying  to  work  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  so  that 
he  can  keep  at  least  320  acres  of  his 
land,  and  refinance  his  15  percent 
bank  loan  to  a  more  manageable  level. 

Mr.  Stockman,  he  is  not  much  differ- 
ent than  the  Platte.  SD  farmer  who 
attended  one  of  my  farm  meetings  this 
past  week.  This  man  is  in  his  fifties 
and  has  his  land  totally  paid  for.  He 
isn't  the  land  speculator  you  have 
been  pointing  to  in  your  public  state- 
ments. Yet,  low  farm  prices,  high  In- 
terest rates  and  declining  export  mar- 
kets teamed  up  to  allow  him  a  $2,000 
income  during  this  past  year.  He  asked 
me  "Why  does  Mr.  Stockman  make 
such  broad  comments  about  farmers?  I 
think  I  am  an  established  farmer,  and 
yet  I  am  losing  money? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  these  two  men 
have  a  chance  to  meet  soon.  Before  it's 
too  late. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Kir.  Daschle]  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Alexan- 
der special  order  be  taken  up  out  of 
order  and  that  it  be  reduced  to  15  min- 
utes.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIFFICULTIES  PACING 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
week,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
conducted  field  hearings  around  the 
country  on  the  Impact  of  the  deficit 
crisis  facing  this  country.  Our  col- 
league, Howard  Wolpe  of  Michigan, 
recently  chaired  one  of  these  hearings 
in  Lansing,  MI,  on  the  issue  of 
"Budget,  Deficits,  and  American  Agri- 
culture." 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
highly  regarded  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  for  his  legislative  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Federal  spending  issues. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  commend  to  my 
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colleagues  the  comments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the 
Lansing  hearing. 
Opening  Statement  of  Rep.  Howard  Wolpe. 

House  Budget  Committee  Field  Hearing 

on  the  Budget.  Deficits,  and  American 

AoHicuLTURE— Lansing.  MI.  Feb.  U.  1985 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  welcoming  the  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  who  will  appear  before 
the  House  Budget  Committee  today,  and  all 
of  those  in  attendance  in  the  audience. 
Today's  hearing  is  the  second  in  a  series 
that  the  committee  is  conducting  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  American  people  on  the 
deficit  crisis  that  is  facing  our  Nation,  and 
on  the  best  means  of  tackling  this  serious 
problem. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus,  in  particular, 
upon  the  Federal  Government's  agriculture 
budget.  We  will  receive  testimony  from  a  di- 
verse group  of  witnesses  including  agricul- 
tural economists,  farmers,  bankers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  agricultural  organizations. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  tremendous 
danger  posed  by  massive  Federal  budget 
deficits.  I  say  this,  knowing  full  well  that 
when  this  all-too-familiar  warning  is  pro- 
nounced, the  typical  reaction  is  for  the  eyes 
of  half  the  audience  to  glaze  over,  while  the 
other  half  falls  asleep. 

I  certainly  don't  blame  the  audience  for 
this  reaction.  I  think  any  blame  probably 
lies  with  many  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
been  running  around  like  Chicken  Little  de- 
claring that  the  sky  was  going  to  fall  if  we 
didn't  get  these  huge  deficits  under  control. 

We  all  know  that  the  sky  hasn't  fallen.  In 
fact,  the  Nation  has  t)e€n  experiencing  a 
rather  strong  recovery  that  is— ironically— 
in  a  large  part  due  to  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic stimulus  provided  by  such  massive 
deficit  spending. 

No,  the  sky  hasn't  fallen.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  all  is  well.  Although  must  less 
dramatic.  I  submit  that  these  huge  deficits 
are  like  an  insidious  poison  in  our  economic 
bloodstream  that  is  quietly  taking  its  toll. 

This  point  was  made  last  Friday  by  Feder- 
al Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Volcker  observed  that  many  people 
may  have  been  lulled  into  believing  that 
these  large  deficits  are  not  harmful  because 
the  economy  has  remained  strong  since  the 
recession  ended  2  years  ago. 

But  Mr.  Volcker  emphasized  that  these 
huge  deficits  have  already  hurt  farmers, 
steelworkers,  and  all  other  industries  that 
export  or  compete  with  imports. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  document  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  troubled  industries 
and  massive  Federal  budget  deficits.  I  would 
begin  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
chart  entitled  "Historical  Deficits." 

As  the  chart  graphically  illustrates,  we 
have  experienced  Federal  deficits  of  an  un- 
precedented magnitude  in  the  past  few 
years.  Moreover,  in  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed 1986  budget,  we  would  still  have  Fed- 
eral deficits  that  will  total  $489  billion  over 
the  next  3  years. 

In  fact,  the  overall  national  debt  is  grow- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  the  economy  itself. 
The  administration's  budget  document  re- 
ports that  the  gross  Federal  debt  at  the  end 
of  1980  was  $914  billion,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  it  will  have  doubled  to  $1.8  trillion. 
And  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  if  we  continue  with  current  poli- 
cies, by  the  end  of  the  decade  it  would  triple 
to  $2.5  trillion. 

The  Federal  Government's  demand  for 
credit  to  finance  these  recent  deficits  has 
accelerated  much  faster  than  the  growth  of 


the  Nation's  net  savings.  As  our  next  chart 
shows,  the  massive  Government  borrowing 
has  put  pressure  on  the  credit  markets, 
thereby  pushing  real  interest  rates  to  record 
levels. 

These  high  U.S.  real  interest  rates  have, 
in  turn,  attracted  large  inflows  of  foreign 
capital.  The  resulting  increase  In  demand 
for  the  dollar  has  sharply  pushed  up  its 
value.  It  is  as  if  we  are  imposing  a  37  per- 
cent tax  on  all  of  the  farm  and  manufac- 
tured goods  we  want  to  sell  overseas,  while 
providing  a  37  percent  subsidy  on  all  import- 
ed goods. 

The  super-strong  dollar  is  great  if  you  can 
afford  to  fly  to  Europe  on  a  shopping  spree. 
But  it  is  nothing  but  bad  news  if  you  are  an 
auto  worker  in  Lansing  threatened  by  the 
importation  of  artificially  cheap  foreign 
cars. 

The  super-strong  dollar  is  nothing  but  bad 
news  for  the  Eaton  County  farmer  who 
wants  to  export  his  farm  commodities  over- 
seas. In  fact,  in  1984,  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports fell  by  $5W  billion  from  their  1981 
level.  Very  simply,  farmers  can't  sell  thetr 
goods  because  of  the  strong  dollar.  The  con- 
sequence is  growing  domestic  surpluses  and 
declining  farm  income.  And  now,  a  major 
farm  credit  crisis. 

This  super-strong  dollar  has.  in  fact,  con- 
tributed to  the  quadrupling  of  the  Nation's 
trade  deficit  since  1980.  As  our  next  chart 
shows,  the  U.S.  si>ent  over  $100  billion  more 
on  imports  that  it  received  for  its  exports  in 
1984.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  stag- 
gering trade  deficit  has  already  cost  our 
economy  2  to  3  million  American  Jobs. 

E>en  if  the  sky  never  falls,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  huge  Federal  deficits  are  exact- 
ing a  heavy  toll  on  the  Nation's  economy 
today.  And  in  addition  to  the  heavy  price  we 
pay  today,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  mas- 
sive debts  that  we  are  leaving  for  our  chil- 
dren to  pay  tomorrow. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  soaring  deficits 
make  "business  as  usual"  simply  out  of  the 
question. 

As  this  committee  sits  down  to  write  its 
fiscal  year  1986  budget,  we  must  keep  two 
goals  in  mind:  Our  budget  must  substantial- 
ly reduce  deficits,  and  it  must  be  fair. 

On  February  4,  the  President  submitted 
his  1986  budget  proposal  to  Congress.  In 
broad  outline,  the  President  proposes  to 
reduce  spending  for  domestic  programs— 
except  for  Social  Security— by  13  percent 
,  (some  $40  billion),  while  increasing  Penta- 
gon spending  by  12Mi  percent  (some  $34  bil- 
lion). On  the  domestic  side,  the  President 
calls  for  many  program  terminations  and 
deep  cuts.  Under  the  administration's 
budget,  for  example,  spending  on  agricul- 
ture programs  would  be  cut  by  37  percent  in 
1986. 

Very  frankly,  in  my  view,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  fails  the  fairness  test.  Unless 
the  belt-tightening  required  by  spending  re- 
duction Is  applied  across-the-board.  It  will 
not  be  perceived  as  fair  and  will  not  receive 
the  broad-based  public  support  needed  for 
effective  deficit  reduction.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  set  of  field  hearings  will  help  the 
Congress  to  better  understand  the  priorities 
of  the  American  people  so  that  a  meaning- 
ful national  consensus  on  deficit  reduction 
measures  can  be  achieved. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  interests  of 
both  fiscal  responsibility  and  fairness,  we 
must  put  all  Federal  programs  on  the  table 
for  discussion  during  consideration  of  the 
budget.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that 
there  should  Xx  any  sacred  cows.  After  we 
have  looked  at  every  piece  of  the  spending 


puzzle,  we  must  then  put  together  a  deficit 
reduction  package  In  the  most  responsible 
and  equitable  manner  possible. 

I  believe  that  such  an  effort  will  only  be 
successful  If  we  are  able  to  move  beyond  the 
partisan  finger-pointing  and  blame-throw- 
ing that,  too  often  accompany  the  annual 
debate  on  the  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress—both Democrats  and  Republicans- 
will  acknowledge  the  overriding  threat  to 
our  economy  posed  by  these  deficits  and 
agree  to  work  together  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
Ion  to  craft  a  budget  that  is  based  upon  the 
twin  goals  of  fiscal  discipline  and  fairness.* 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thitik  we  have  heard 
a  very  eloquent  discussion  today  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
facing  American  agriculture. 
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There  is  no  question  that  we  have  a 
crisis  on  hand.  I  think  the  real  issue 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  ultimately 
throughout  the  Congress  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  do  about  it  and  how 
we  deal  with  the  problem.  The  thing 
that  struck  me  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  solution  is  any  great  mystery. 
People  have  talked  a  good  deal  about 
what  we  ought  to  do,  but  the  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  more  aimed  at  a  par- 
ticular philosophy  or  a  particular  ap- 
proach, and  it  seems  that  year  after 
year,  farm  bill  after  farm  bill,  these 
same  discussions  are  taking  place. 
They  are  not  geared  toward  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  are  facing  and  what 
the  problems  are  that  we  are  facing. 

I  think  really,  looking  at  this  par- 
ticular year— and  I  do  believe  that  this 
will  be  the  most  important  farm  bill 
we  have  experienced  in  the  last  50 
years— we  have  two  objectives  that  we 
must  keep  in  mind.  One  is  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  back  in  balance, 
and  second,  take  back  those  markets 
that  we  have  lost  over  the  past  3  to  4 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  lost  over  26  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  markets  since  the 
embargo  was  implanted  in  1980. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  way 
that  we  take  back  those  markets  is,  for 
example,  that  we  have  to  recognize 
that  many  of  our  foreign  competitors 
are  using  subsidies  to  compete  with  us, 
competing  with  the  American  farmer 
unfairly,  because  the  American  farmer 
is  the  only  farmer  who  sells  directly 
into  the  world  market,  as  opposed  to 
foreign  governments  which  sell  into 
other  governments.  The  way  we  do 
that  is  through  reciprocity,  through 
balancing  out.  We  tell  foreign  govern- 
ments and  let  them  know  that  if  they 
are  going  to  use  subsidies,  this  Nation 
will  respond  in  kind.  I  think  then  we 
can  tell  the  American  farmer  that  at 
last  he  will  have  a  chance  to  play  on  a 
fair  field  with  a  straight  deck. 

Second,  in  bringing  supply  and 
demand    into    balance,    obviously    we 
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have  got  to  provide  incentives  for  our 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  program. 
I  have  heard  many  farmers  tell  me 
that  over  the  past  few  years  they  have 
felt  they  have  been  discouraged  from 
participating  in  the  program,  whether 
it  is  the  $150,000  payment  limitations 
or  other  aspects  of  the  bill  itself  which 
encourage  farmers  to  go  out  and  plant 
fencerow  to  fencerow,  to  utilize  every 
bit  of  acreage  they  have  and  put  it 
into  production.  Like  any  other  busi- 
nessman, they  are  trying  to  squeeze 
each  and  every  dollar  out  of  those  re- 
sources during  difficult  times. 

I  think  we  can  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  a  weak 
bill.  I  think  the  error  we  made  in  1981 
was  the  simple  fact  that  we  tried  to 
implement  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  designed  for  different  times,  the 
times  when  we  had  expanding  mar- 
kets, the  times  when  we  had  virtually 
no  surplus.  I  think  we  have  got  to  gear 
this  bill  toward  bringing  supply  man- 
agement more  into  line.  We  have  got 
to  bring  supply  down,  we  have  got  to 
bring  demand  up.  I  think  once  we  act 
in  that  direction,  once  we  understand 
that  we  have  got  to  have  a  stronger 
bill,  one  that  moves  more  toward  a 
strong  program,  one  that  will  encour- 
age each  and  every  farmer  in  this 
Nation  to  participate,  then  I  think 
indeed  we  can  look  forward  to  solving 
this  problem  with  the  only  solution, 
and  that  is  with  a  profit  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  English], 

I  now  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce],  a 
new  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  no  insti- 
tution in  America  embodies  the  tradi- 
tion, security,  and  good  sense  of  our 
Nation  more  than  the  family  farm. 

Today,  however,  this  institution  is 
threatened.  And  we  in  Congress  must 
be  clear  on  the  cause  of  the  current 
crisis— that  farm  policy  has  not  kept 
pace  with  shifting  world  economic  con- 
ditions. But  our  monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy  are  also  to  blame. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  farm  pro- 
grams have  cost  us  about  2  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  while  producing  up 
to  26  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  has  risen  from  $26  bil- 
lion in  1976  to  $226  billion  in  1986. 
Along  with  this  rise,  real  interest  rates 
have  spiraled.  Consequently  20.000 
farm  families  are  in  danger  of  being 
run  out  of  their  business  and  off  their 
land. 


This  is  not  the  result  of  small  farm- 
ers making  bad  business  decisions;  it's 
the  result  of  large  Government 
making  bad  economic  decisions.  And 
cruelest  of  sill,  we  now  see  our  Budget 
Director  pointing  the  finger  at  the 
family  in  the  field  and  telling  them  it 
is  time  to  get  off  their  combines  and 
into  the  bread  lines. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  such  a 
policy  is  shortsighted  and  simplistic. 

Farmers  need  short-term,  immediate 
help.  They  need  help  out  of  a  ditch 
that  we  dug.  I  think  we  should  give 
them  help,  not  just  because  they  de- 
serve it,  which  most  of  them  clearly 
do,  but  because  it's  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  can  and  should  be  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  protect  the  family 
farm.  We  should  help  farmers  because 
they  are  the  basis  of  the  structure  and 
stability  of  rural  America.  Should  they 
be  wiped  off  oiu-  map  they  will  be  re- 
placed by  large  conglomerate  farms 
which  will  operate  on  a  very  small 
ratio  of  investment  to  profit.  And  as 
U.S.  Steel.  Lockheed,  and  Chrysler 
have  taught  us,  big  firms  can  get  into 
big  trouble. 

It  will  require  just  a  slight  adjust- 
ment to  our  budget  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  our  most  productive 
industry.  I  think  we  would  be  foolish 
not  to  help  solve  this  credit  crisis  on 
the  family  farm. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Brdce]. 

I  now  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  Staixings],  a 
new  membtr  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate having  this  opportunity  to 
speak. 

These  last  2  weeks  have  been  weeks 
of  great  concern  to  me.  Two  weeks  ago 
we  listened  to  a  parade  of  witnesses 
come  through  the  Credit  Sulxiommit- 
tee  of  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture, 
and  we  listened  to  a  rather  sad  tale  of 
what  is  happening  in  Midwestern 
America,  particularly  in  rural  States. 
And  then  this  week  I  spent  some  time 
in  the  eastern  Idaho  and  southern 
Idaho  cities  of  Pocatello,  Twin  Palls, 
Blackfoot.  and  Idaho  Falls  listening  to 
similar  tales  of  problems. 

We  are  In  fact  suffering  a  crisis  in 
agriculture,  and  I  think  to  find  an 
equal  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
1920s  and  the  1930's.  We  face  a  crisis 
in  credit,  a  crisis  in  low  commodity 
prices,  a  crisis  that  will  change  dra- 
matically the  way  of  life  for  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  people  if  in  fact  noth- 
ing is  done. 

I  am  hearing  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration tell  us  that  this  is  the 
natural  way  this  market  economy  op- 
erates, that  we  will  In  fact  shake  out 
the  inefficient  farmers,  and  that  the 
entire  system  will  be  better  off. 


We  have  seen  over  the  history  of 
this  country  a  significant  change  in 
the  number  of  farmers,  from  nearly  90 
p>ercent  of  our  people  in  farming  down 
to  about  3  percent,  and  I  have  to  ask, 
how  many  inefficient  farmers  are  left? 
I  hear  from  some  of  these  same 
spokesmen  that  we  may  lose  as  many 
as  one-third  of  our  farmers  this  year, 
but  that  is  not  a  crisis  because  we  are 
in  fact  losing  only  the  inefficient  ones. 
I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  only  two-thirds  of  our  farm- 
ers in  this  country  who  are  efficient, 
and  that  the  one-third  that  are  going 
are  all  inefficient.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  poor  way  of  saying  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  last  few  years  have  not 
worked. 

Now,  the  next  excuse  I  hear  is  that 
we  have  too  many  farmers  in  this 
country,  that  the  3  i>ercent  of  our  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  agriculture  make 
up  too  many  farmers.  Well,  in  other 
areas  that  has  been  a  logical  argu- 
ment, that  we  in  fact  had  too  many 
automobile  producers,  that  we  per- 
haps had  too  many  railroads,  and  that 
the  market  does  oi>erate  best  with 
fewer.  But  in  agriculture  the  produc- 
tion levels  stay  the  same  because,  as 
farmers  go  out,  their  land  is  not  taken 
out  of  cultivation:  their  land  is  taken 
over  by  other  farmers  who  perhaps  in 
a  more  efficient  way  get  even  greater 
production  than  we  had  in  the  past. 
So  if  we  reduce  our  farmers  by  one- 
third,  our  production  levels  will  stay 
the  same,  and  if  next  year  we  reduce 
them  by  another  third,  our  production 
levels  will  still  stay  the  same.  The  sur- 
plus remains,  the  low  prices  will 
remain,  and  the  crisis  will  continue. 

FinaUy,  I  hear  the  cry,  "Well,  it  is 
because  of  irresponsible  farmers.  They 
got  themselves  into  this  mess.  Let 
them  get  themselves  out."  Many  of  my 
farmers,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  forced  to 
borrow  because  of  the  incredibly  high 
interest  rates.  Those  interest  rates 
were  not  driven  up  by  farmers;  they 
were  driven  up  by  foolish  members  of 
Government  who  spent  beyond  their 
means,  foolish  members  who  ran  up 
deficits  in  the  $200  billion  category, 
driving  Interest  rates  to  high  levels. 

It  was  not  my  farmers  in  Idaho  who 
lost  the  overseas  markets;  it  was  that 
same  Govenunent  whose  deficits 
drove  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  all- 
time  highs. 

When  South  American  grain  can  be 
brought  into  this  country  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  bought  from  our  own 
grain  companies,  we  are  in  fact  in  a 
crisis.  There  are  several  things  that 
have  to  be  done.  H.R.  1035  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  short-term  solution  that 
will  provide  some  credit  for  our  people 
this  year.  But  we  need  to  restructure 
the  role  of  agriculture  and  Govern- 
ment, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  part  in  that  restructuring.  I 
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am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment those  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  process  at  this  point,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  emergency  credit  legislation.  This 
is  an  emergency.  We  need  to  take 
emergency  actions.  If  we  do  not,  it  will 
be  too  late. 

D  1450 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  in  southern  Illinois  com- 
prised of  21  counties.  Mr.  Stockman,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  small  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Agriculture  Department  cur- 
rently estimates  there  are  640,000  full- 
time,  family  farmers  in  this  Nation 
with  grross  sales  ranging  from  $40,000 
to  $500,000.  There  are  also  1.7  million 
farmers  with  sales  under  $40,000.  But 
maybe  Mr.  Stockman  will  be  right 
soon.  Considering  the  plight  of  farm- 
ers as  spelled  out  in  the  following  sta- 
tistics I  have  made  available,  then 
maybe  we  should  say  there  used  to  be 
small  farmers. 

Presently,  farm  foreclosures  are  in 
the  thousands  nationally.  Illinois  may 
have  fared  better:  however,  they  are 
up  100  percent  since  1982. 

As  many  as  10  to  15  percent  of  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  lose  their  farms  in 
1985. 

Farm  vailues  have  decreased  in  Illi- 
nois 21  percent  since  1981. 

Banlu  are  losing  approximately  10 
percent  of  farm  loans,  compared  to  2 
percent  in  the  1970's. 

One  of  every  five  Illinois  bank  fail- 
ures was  a  farm  bank. 

Net  farm  income  is  down  by  one- 
third. 

While  farm  productivity  in  Illinois  is 
up  15  percent. 

As  these  financial  statistics  indicate, 
the  farmers  and  bankers  are  suffering 
from  a  loss  of  faith.  There  is  a  crisis  of 
confidence.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
depression,  we  have  normally  conserv- 
ative, peaceful  farmers  demonstrating 
in  the  streets.  Yet,  over  50  were  arrest- 
ed recently  for  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago. And  farm  organizations  in  Illi- 
nois are  threatening  a  "March  on 
Washington"  in  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  these  facts, 
and  considering  the  administration's 
weak  response  to  the  plight  of  farm- 
ers, Mr.  Stockman  may  soon  be  right. 
There  will  be  no  small  farmers  unless 
we  act.  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  and  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  for  taking  this  time  to 
spotlight  the  need  for  quick  action.  I 


am  today  introducing  H.R.  1035  as  a 
cosponsor  and  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  can  report  out  legis- 
lation to  give  our  farmers  some  badly 
needed  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  for  his 
contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkins]. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  agriculture,  a 
subject  that  has  been  a  big  part  of  my 
life.  But  it  isn't  with  pride  I  say  that 
thousands  of  our  farmers  are  going 
out  of  business.  And.  I'm  here  today  to 
say  that  I  don't  agree  with  everything 
the  administration  says  about  agricul- 
ture. We  don't  have  too  many  farmers 
and  we  don't  have  an  overinvestment 
in  agriculture.  When  300,000  people 
have  died  in  Ethiopia  alone  from  star- 
vation, we  don't  have  too  many  farm- 
ers. First  and  foremost  we  must 
remain  committed  to  our  family  farm- 
ers in  that  marginal,  small,  and 
medium  size  category. 

What  do  we  stand  to  lose  in  this 
country  along  with  the  loss  of  family 
farming  operations?  Agriculture  and 
the  people  who  comprise  rural  Amer- 
ica have  long  set  the  standard  for 
values  for  this  Nation.  When  America 
has  needed  to  find  itself,  it  has  always 
returned  to  that  segment  of  society 
for  a  purging  of  the  soul.  The  chal- 
lenge we  face  not  only  affects  rural 
areas  but,  all  of  this  great  country. 

The  basis  and  strength  of  this 
Nation  since  its  colonization  and 
founding  has  been  agriculture,  con- 
trary to  what  some  think  that  defense 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  that 
strength. 

We  have  come  a  long  ways  but  we 
have  even  a  greater  distance  to  go  in 
the  future,  especially  in  the  coming 
year  when  we  will  be  faced  with  tax 
changes,  deficit  decisions,  and  setting 
agriculture  policy  for  the  next  few 
years  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

In  finding  answers  to  our  farm  prob- 
lems, we  need  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
our  pursuit.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
we  must  have  a  fair  price  for  our  agri- 
culture products.  And,  I  think  most 
farmers  would  agree  in  my  district 
that  $2.50  a  bushel  wheat  in  1988  is 
not  the  answer  to  our  problems.  When 
only  3  cents  of  wheat  goes  into  the  av- 
erage $1  dollar  loaf  of  bread,  someone 
needs  to  start  asking  some  questions 
why  the  farmer  is  only  receiving  such 
a  small  amount.  If  we  don't  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  will  give  our  farmers 
a  fair  price  for  their  product,  we  as 
consumers  will  pay  the  price.  When 
someone  is  down,  do  we  go  ahead  and 
step  on  him  and  push  him  on  down  or 
do  we  reach  down  suid  help  him  up? 
Hopefully  this  Nation's  policy  hasn't 
degraded  to  the  point  where  it  would 
encourage  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  family  farm  system. 


Granted,  oftentimes  commodity  and 
credit  programs  for  farmers  are  costly. 
But,  I  think  we  all  would  have  to  agree 
that  even  though  farmers  have  re- 
ceived subsidies  in  the  past,  the  real 
beneficiary  has  been  the  consumer. 
The  American  farmer  has  subsidized 
the  cheap  food  policy  of  this  country 
for  many  years  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
The  consumer  has  benefited  and  the 
farmer  is  being  foreclosed.  As  consum- 
ers, I  don't  think  anyone  of  us  would 
want  to  change  a  cheap  food  policy 
where  only  16  percent  of  our  dispos- 
able income  is  spent  on  food.  Subsidies 
are  almost  a  direct  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  far  as  a  free  market  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  such  entity.  I  think  we 
would  all  like  to  believe  that  such  a 
thing  existed  and  everybody  plays  by 
the  same  rules.  But  as  long  as  other 
countries  subsidize  their  producers  we 
must  counter  that  if  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  demise  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  American  farmer  has  for  the 
past  several  years  been  totaUy  at  the 
mercy  of  elements  and  events  beyond 
his  personal  control.  The  policies  of 
the  Reagan-Stockman  administration 
have  led  to  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  history  and  the  deflation  or 
decline  in  farmland  equity  values 
which  is  the  greatest  since  the  Great 
Depression.  The  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration have  led  to  the  highest  rate 
of  cheap  foreign  imports  into  this 
country  in  history,  leading  to  the 
highest  trade  deficits  in  history  going 
in  4  years  from  $25  billion  to  $128  bU- 
lion.  Agriculture  is  the  only  sustaining 
factor  in  our  exports  and  that  is  di- 
minishing. The  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  weakened  farmers'  ability  to 
export  commodities  and  as  a  result  we 
have  seen  the  lowest  metric  tonnage  of 
agriculture  exports  in  modem  times. 

Past  administrations  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  problems  we  now  face.  Our 
farmers  were  told  by  then  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  to  expand  and 
plant  fence  row  to  fence  row  and  that 
the  markets  for  the  products  would  be 
found.  That  deal  was  squelched  and 
the  farmer  was  left  holding  the  bag. 
Under  President  Nixon  a  soybean  em- 
bargo was  put  into  place  and  then 
under  President  Carter  a  wheat  em- 
bargo was  enacted.  And  now.  President 
Reagan's  Caribbean  agreements  allow 
more  and  more  beef  and  other  agricul- 
ture products  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  to  the  further  detriment 
of  the  American  farmer. 

In  none  of  the  embargoes  or  the 
trade  restraints  was  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  even  consulted,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  making  decisions 
which  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  agricultural  producers.  Em- 
bargoes and  trade  restrictions  have 
proven  to  adversely  affect  only  the 
farmers.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration reported  last  year  that  U.S. 
exports  were  down  11  percent  and  that 
foreign  competitors'  production  was 
up  11  percent.  They  just  took  up  the 
slack. 

We  need  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
State  out  of  trade  policy  because  they 
are  more  inclined  to  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing before  foreign  dignitaries  in  a 
social  atmosphere  than  in  conducting 
hardnosed  trade  negotiations  to  recap- 
ture a  healthy  position  in  internation- 
al trade  for  agriculture  and  other  do- 
mestic products. 

For  years.  Government  has  loaded 
the  farmer  down  with  gunny  sacks  full 
of  problem  brickbats  and  now,  that 
the  tide's  come  in,  is  telling  the  Ameri- 
can farm  family  to  sink  or  swim. 

Our  farmers  are  being  told  that  they 
are  totally  to  blame  for  their  current 
situation.  American  farmers  are  not 
like  savings  and  loans,  automakers, 
nor  do  they  grow  computer  chips.  You 
can't  compare  apples  to  oranges. 

Marginal  small-  and  medium-sized 
farmers  are  being  forced  off  the  land 
in  record  numbers  in  Oklahoma.  A 
record  number  of  389  bankruptcies  for 
1  month  was  filed  in  the  State's  west- 
em  district  in  January.  About  5  per- 
cent or  4,000  farmers  were  forced  off 
the  land  last  year  in  Oklahoma  be- 
cause of  financial  stress.  Almost  12 
percent  of  our  farmers  experienced 
some  kind  of  partial  liquidation  last 
year  in  order  to  keep  farming. 

About  26  to  30  percent  of  our  farm- 
ers have  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  greater 
than  35  percent.  This  would  be  compa- 
rable to  other  States  in  the  40-percent 
ratio  bracket  because  56  percent  of  our 
farmers'  debt  is  in  nonreal  estate  debt. 
This  means  more  short  and  intermedi- 
ate loans  that  will  come  due  faster 
than  land  notes.  In  nonreal  estate 
debt,  Oklahoma's  farmers  rank  third 
in  the  Nation.  With  this  in  mind,  our 
farmers  are  struggling  and  are  as 
highly  leveraged  as  any  farmers  in  the 
Nation. 

When  I  was  State  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, there  was  26  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  production  agricul- 
ture. Now  that  percentage  is  2.4  per- 
cent. If  any  bird,  fish,  plant,  weed,  or 
tree  had  suffered  that  degree  of  depre- 
dation, they  would  have  joined  the  list 
of  endangered  species. 

I  submit  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
my  colleagues,  that  the  American 
family  farmer  is  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

Urban  sprawl  has  taken  his  farm- 
land. High  interest  rates,  a  high 
valued  American  dollar,  an  unsur- 
mountable  deficit,  and  inflated  land 
prices  head  the  list  of  predators  that  is 
contributing  to  his  demise.  Life  or 
death  is  determined  by  factors  beyond 
his  control.  Without  the  stability  of  a 
future  based  only  on  personal  manage- 
ment decisions,  his  pride  in  himself 
has  diminished.  His  sons  and  daugh- 


ters have  left  the  farm  in  droves  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  encounter 
the  insecurity  their  parents  have  with- 
stood. Now,  many  don't  have  the 
option.  Flame,  flood,  and  drought 
have  decreased  his  chances  for  surviv- 
al. 

During  the  past  200  years,  his  preda- 
tors have  been  many.  Now  he  faces 
the  greatest  predators  that  he  has 
ever  fought.  Repeatedly  he  has  tried 
to  battle  his  predators  by  producing 
twice  as  much,  working  twice  as  long 
each  day  and  taking  aim  at  unjustified 
expense.  Yet,  it  appears  he  is  running 
out  of  ammunition.  How  much  longer 
can  he  defend  his  way  of  life  with  a 
gun  loaded  with  low  commodity  prices 
that  repeatedly  have  bounced  off  the 
enemy? 

Animals  on  the  endangered  species 
list  stand  a  better  chance  for  survival 
than  the  American  farmer.  When  the 
bald  eagle  is  gone,  it  will  mean  the  end 
of  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. When  the  American  family  farmer 
is  gone,  not  only  will  it  mean  high 
food  costs  but  the  disruption  of  a  soci- 
ety. 

This  is  the  year  that  must  make  the 
difference,  through  farm  policy  and 
other  legislation  that  will  affect  our 
general  worldwide  economy.  Our 
answer  is  not  a  total  repeal  of  all  pre- 
vious legislation.  When  our  economic 
policies  are  geared  to  be  detrimental 
to  agriculture,  we  are  heading  for  dis- 
aster. 

One  of  our  most  revered  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster,  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  closeness  of  the  land. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  the  most  important  labor  of 
man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  that  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  in  history  which  is  un- 
mistakable, it  is  that  national  strength  lies 
very  near  the  soil. 

I'm  also  reminded  of  several  passag- 
es in  the  Holy  Bible.  They  talk  about 
beating  swords  and  other  weaponry 
into  plowshares.  As  far  as  our  invest- 
ment is  concerned,  do  we  continue  to 
Invest  in  the  true  strength  of  this 
Nation,  agriculture,  or  do  we  invest 
massive  amounts  of  money  in  a  false 
hope  and  strength  that  in  the  end 
would  prove  disastrous?  The  amoimt 
our  great  Nation  invests  in  agriculture 
Is  only  5  percent  of  the  amount  spent 
on  the  military.  How,  I  ask.  do  we 
have  peace  and  justice  if  millions  of 
humans  are  starving  to  death? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
my  good  friend,  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  at  least  two  major  alternative  solu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  farm  crisis: 

First,  the  easy  route:  Announce  that 
the  problem  is  too  difficult  and  any  so- 
lution too  expensive,  write  off  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  medium-sized 


family-managed   farms,   and   give   up 
trying  to  solve  the  problem. 

And,  then,  there  is  the  harder  way: 

Recognize,  that  although  the  solu- 
tion will  be  difficult,  and  some  hard 
choices  will  have  to  be  made,  the  farm 
crisis  is  worth  solving,  and  preserving 
rural  America  is  a  sound  national 
policy.  That  is  the  course  I  believe 
Congress  should  take. 

While  some  farmers  are  just  not 
going  to  make  it  no  matter  what  the 
Federal  Government  does,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  write  off  every  family 
farmer  who  right  now  needs  financial 
help  from  the  Government.  The  argu- 
ment that  "It's  about  time  farmers 
stood  on  their  own  feet"  represents  an 
incantation  of  "know-nothingism" 
that  overlooks  the  painful  conse- 
quences for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  living  on  farms  and  the 
long-term  consequences  for  America's 
food  supply. 

Most  of  the  farms  facing  insolvency 
in  1985  can  make  it  if  we  make  a  com- 
mitment of  providing  those  fanners 
with  critically  needed  and  well-de- 
served assistance. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
farmers  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits:  rising  costs,  inadequate  prices, 
and  oppressive  interest  on  debt  repay- 
ment overwhelm  their  income— and 
the  farm  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  left  these  farmers  at 
the  edge  of  financial  ruin. 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
offers  as  farm  policy  a  blanket  indict- 
ment of  all  farmers  who  are  in  trouble, 
calling  them  "poor  managers."  That 
allegation  has  become  the  basis  for  a 
policy  of  allowing  tens  of  thousands, 
possibly  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
American  farmers  to  go  bankrupt,  to 
lose  their  land,  and  to  permit  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  food  produc- 
tion. 

The  Stockman  approach  is  the  easy 
way  out— the  simplistic  approach  to  a 
complex  problem,  the  refusal  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  worst  crisis  facing  Ameri- 
can farmers  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. The  Stockman  approach  is  one 
which  totally  discounts  the  value  to 
American  life  and  to  the  American 
economy  of  a  rural  America  with  farm 
ownership  shared  by  large  corpora- 
tions and  by  Individual  family  farmers. 
Mr.  Stockman's  calculus  is  indifferent 
to  the  contributions  to  the  American 
economy  and  to  the  American  way  of 
life  of  farm  families  who  with  sound 
national  policies  can  continue  to  own 
their  farms,  repay  their  debts,  and 
continue  to  produce  the  Nation's  food 
at  affordable  prices  for  consumers. 

The  challenge  before  Congress  now 
is  to  develop  farm  legislation  which 
will  ensure  the  short-term  economic 
survival  of  those  farmers  who  have 
the  capability  to  be  profitable  in  the 
long  term.  These  are  the  farmers  who 
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face  financial  ruin  now.  not  because  of 
their  own  errors  in  management,  but 
because  of  failed  national  policies 
which  ignore  the  effect  of  years  o? 
high  interest  rates,  combined  with 
rising  costs,  and  low  prices. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  Congress 
to  fund  the  kind  of  program  which 
would  be  necessary  to  avoid  all  farm 
bankruptcies.  The  crisis  has  gone  on 
for  so  long,  the  debt  burden  on  some 
farmers  so  great,  land  deflation  so 
severe,  and  the  profitability  of  certain 
farms  now  so  marginal,  that,  given  the 
present  political  composition  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  it  is 
impractical  to  expect  a  farm  program 
to  save  these  farms. 

An  unrealistic  attempt  to  push  a 
costly  farm  bill  would  only  delay  the 
inevitable  for  that  minority  of  farmers 
in  financial  difficulty  who  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  make  it  in  the  long 
term.  Such  an  attempt  is  the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  equally  untenable  posi- 
tion of  David  Stockman,  which  is  to 
write  off  every  single  farmer  in  dis- 
tress. 

If  the  majority  of  farmers  now  in  fi- 
nancial trouble  had  the  right  kind  of 
financial  support,  they  could  make  it 
through  the  present  crisis.  That  is  the 
category  of  farmers  who  need  reasona- 
ble, pragmatic  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative programs. 

During  the  just-concluded  congres- 
sional recess.  I  conducted  farm  hear- 
ings throughout  my  district  and  met 
with  Minnesota  Governor  Rudy  Der- 
pich  and  his  economic  crisis  commit- 
tees in  an  attempt  to  develop  the  fac- 
tual basis  upon  which  to  build  sound 
farm  credit  and  farm  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  next  4  years. 

In  the  next  week,  I  shall,  in  a  sepa- 
rate special  order,  report  to  the  House 
on  the  individual  testimonies  which  I 
heard  at  the  hearings  in  North 
Branch,  Milaca,  and  Aitkin.  MN. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  that  be- 
tween 20  percent  and  30  percent  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  are  insolvent  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  so  within  the  next 
year.  The  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posal would  insure  bankruptcy  for  a 
majority  of  thase  farmers.  It  would  de- 
press land  prices  further  and  endanger 
a  whole  new  group  of  farmers  who  are 
now  only  moderately  in  debt.  The 
high-risk  category  is  the  approximate- 
ly 700,000  farms  with  $50,000  to 
$500,000  in  aimual  sales — the  farmers 
constituting  the  medium-sized  family 
farm. 

Those  farmers,  the  farm  credit 
system,  farm  suppliers,  the  entire 
fabric  of  rural  America  caimot  stand 
the  shock  of  the  drastic  reduction  in 
Federal  assistance  proposed  in  the 
Reagan  administration  recently  pro- 
posed budget.  It  is  an  abrupt,  insensi- 
tive proposal  lacking  the  careful 
thought  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
enormity  of  the   present  farm  crisis 


and  the  implications  of  wholesale  farm 
bankruptcies. 

Clearly,  American  farmers  are  facing 
a  transition  period.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  facilitate  an  orderly 
transfer  which  enables  good  farmers, 
sound  managers,  to  remain  in  farming. 
We  should  not  take  an  unthinking, 
drastic  approach  which  results— un- 
necessarily—in  farm  bankruptcies 

We  must  consider  the  advisability  of 
adopting  a  production  management 
system  which  would  stabilize  farm 
income;  changes  in  those  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Code  which  favor  partnership 
and  corporate  farming  as  tax  shelters; 
and  we  must  recognize  the  impact 
high  budget  deficits  have  had  on  both 
interest  rates  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  which  have  made  borrowing 
costly  and  have  cut  demand  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
taking  time  to  arrange  this  special 
order  this  afternoon.  This  special 
order,  committee  hearings,  and  our 
public  meetings  both  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  Nation  will  in- 
crease Members'  awareness  of  the  crit- 
ical issues  facing  American  agriculture 
and  the  Nation.  If  we  are  willing  to 
make  some  hard  choices,  to  spend 
some  time  developing  sensible  ap- 
proaches that  respond  to  the  realities 
of  the  farm  crisis,  and,  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  avoid  the  Stockman-style  hatch- 
et approach  to  the  farm  crisis.  Con- 
gress can  develop  farm  legislation 
which  will  enable  those  farmers  who 
can  and  should  survive  economically 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  his  contribution  to  this  issue  as 
well  as  to  many  other  issues  that  are 
debated  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from    Kansas,    my    good    friend 

[Mr.  GUCKMANl. 

Mr.    GLICKMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander] for  their  leadership  in  having 
these  special  orders. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  our  national 
security  directly  were  threatened, 
whether  It  be  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  from  another  foe  of  this  country, 
America  would  be  ready.  Readiness  is 
the  key.  Readiness  is  the  issue  that  we 
always  talk  about  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Well,  I  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  being  threatened  by  a  farm 
economy  which  is  falling  apart.  You 
see,  we  in  America  have  never  had  to 
go  to  war  because  of  a  shortage  of 
food  supply.  We  have  never  had  to  go 
to  war  because  we  were  not  ready,  we 
were  not  prepared  in  terms  of  our  abil- 
ity to  keep  our  stomachs  fed.  That  has 
been  the  case  in  Japan,  in  Western 
Europe  and  certainly  is  the  case  in 


Central  and  South  America,  Africa, 
and  all  over  the  world. 

The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  is  Just  as  significant  with  re- 
spect to  an  adequate  food  supply  as  it 
is  with  respect  to  any  weatx>ns  sys- 
tems. 

What  we  are  coming  down  to  the 
House  floor  today  and  talking  about 
the  plight  of  our  farmers,  whether  it  is 
on  credit  or  whether  it  is  on  the  long- 
term  issue  of  making  sure  that  they 
stay  in  business,  is  an  America  that  re- 
mains strong,  and  a  strong  resource 
base  in  this  country  particularly  with 
respect  to  a  strong  food-producing  ca- 
pability is  Just  as  important  to  a 
strong  America  as  is  a  strong  defense 
budget. 

So  whether  it  is  credit  legislation 
which  we  desperately  need  in  the 
short  term,  or  whether  it  is  substantial 
improvement  to  the  process  that  farm- 
ers get  in  the  long  term,  both  these 
items  relate  to  the  strength  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  Just  as  important  to  a  person 
who  lives  in  the  inner  city  of  New 
York  or  in  San  Francisco  as  it  is  to  my 
farmers  in  Kansas  or  your  farmers  in 
Arkansas. 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer,  and  es- 
pecially to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
administration's  proposed  cuts  in  farm 
assistance. 

The  family  farm  is  in  trouble,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Rising  costs  and  shrinking 
markets  have  slowly  whittled  away  at 
this  great  American  tradition.  Most 
private  farmers  are  deeply  in  debt,  and 
find  themselves  falling  deeper  annual- 
ly into  a  financial  crisis.  Foreclosures 
are  an  ever-increasing  sight  in  many 
communities,  and  many  older  farmers 
are  dissuading  young  people  from  be- 
coming farmers. 

The  administration  would  like  to  cut 
56  percent  in  aid  to  Federal  crop  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  most  loan  and  credit 
programs.  They  argue  that  farm  pro- 
grams artificially  prop  up  crop  prices. 
I  would  submit  that  declining  exports, 
rising  debt,  and  depressed  land  prices 
more  than  offset  any  argument  the 
administration  might  have  in  favor  of 
assistance  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  worst  possi- 
ble time  to  cut  Federal  farm  assist- 
ance. We  owe  our  farmers  much  more 
than  merely  shaking  our  heads.  We 
owe  it  to  them  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness, and  to  protect  their  livelihood.* 


INDIANA  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
ELECTION  CONTEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  add  my  compliments  to  the 


gentleman  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  for  this  special  order 
on  this  most  important  problem  facing 
our  country  today. 

I  begin  my  special  order  15  minutes 
late  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]  so 
that  he  could  condense  his  special 
order  and  proceed  without  any  inter- 
ruption, because  it  all  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  agriculture. 

I  was  hoping  that  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  would  remain  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  we  could 
continue  to  conduct  business  and  talk 
about  another  crisis  that  is  facing  our 
country. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  have,  I  spent  all  of 
last  week  in  my  district.  I  come  from  a 
very  rural  district,  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict. I  also  had  several  farm  meetings, 
farmers'  forums.  In  fact,  I  had  about 
seven  of  them  and  we  discussed  this 
crisis  at  length. 

The  immediate  problem  does  seem 
to  be  how  to  find  and  legislate  the 
compassion  to  solve  the  short-term 
credit  crunch  so  that  our  farmers  can 
plant  in  the  first  place,  and  then  when 
they  come  to  the  end  of  the  row  they 
can  know  that  they  are  at  least  going 
to  make  it  through  one  more  season.  I 
am  struggling  for  that  and  I  am  strug- 
gling for  the  wisdom  to  come  up  with 
a  long-term  policy  which  will  restore 
economic  vitality  to  this  basic  indus- 
try. 

We  have  got  to  have  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  that  problem.  That  is  why  it 
is  disappointing  to  me  that  I  do  not 
see  any  Democrats  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  right  now. 

My  people  deserve  bipartisan  ap- 
proaches to  the  critical  problems 
facing  our  country  today.  They  de- 
serve it  and  they  need  it,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween how  this  House  operates  and 
how  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  the  U.S.  Senate,  op- 
erates. The  difference  between  the 
way  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate 
approaches  the  challenges  and  the 
way  the  majority  party  in  this  body 
approaches  our  challenges  is  dramatic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bustamante).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  cannot  refer  to  proceedings  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  am  observing  a  dif- 
ference, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  still  carmot  refer  to  pro- 
ceedings in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  am  observing  the 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  our  side  of 
the  building,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  majority  party  has 
chosen  as  its  No.  1  task  so  far  keeping 
Rick  Mclntyre  from  being  seated,  and 
unlike  the  Republicans  on  the  other 
side,  the  Republicans  over  here  have 
had  to  spend  valuable  time  trying  to 


seat  Rick  Mclntyre,  who  has  won  an 
election  two  times  now  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  who  is  the 
only  duly  certified  wiruier  in  that  race, 
who  is  due  that  congressional  seat. 
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We  talk  about  an  agricultural  crisis 
and  we  are  facing  one  and  it  needs  a 
bipartisan  approach.  But  I  believe  that 
we  are  facing  a  constitutional  crisis. 
What  has  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  described  as 
a  rape  of  the  Constitution  because  we 
are  trampling  on  the  principle  of  one 
man-one  vote  and  majority  rule. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield?    

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Recently  I  came  before  this  body  to 
announce  my  outrage  and  displeasure 
at  the  way  the  matter  of  seating  the 
Representative  from  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  was  handled.  At 
that  time  I  said  it  boiled  down  to  an 
issue  of  fairness,  fairness  to  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, fairness  to  the  people  of  Indiana 
and  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  prob- 
ably most  of  all  fairness  to  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  this  great  body. 

I  am  still  outraged  at  the  way  this 
matter  has  been  delayed  and  now  put 
into  committee. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  editorial  that 
appeared  Monday,  February  11,  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "A  Seat  for 
Mr.  Mclntyre." 

On  the  day  the  99th  Congress  convened,  a 
cloud  remained  over  the  election  results  in 
Indiana's  8th  District.  Incumbent  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey  appeared  to  be  the  victor 
on  election  night.  He  was  ahead  by  72  votes. 
But  after  a  correction  had  been  made  in  the 
count  in  one  county,  Republican  challenger 
Richard  Mclntyre  pulled  ahead  by  34  votes. 

Indiana's  secretary  of  state  certified  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  the  winner,  but  the  Democrats 
demanded  a  full  recount  In  each  of  the  dis- 
trict's 15  counties.  That  recount  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  first  week  In  Janu- 
ary, and  both  men  showed  up  to  be  sworn  in 
when  the  House  met.  Because  the  earlier 
count  had  been  so  close  and  the  recount  was 
still  in  progress,  the  House,  on  a  party-line 
vote,  refused  to  seat  either  man  that  day. 
though  both  have  been  on  the  payroll  tem- 
porarily. The  postponement  was  reasonable 
at  that  time. 

Last  week  a  recount  of  all  counties  in  the 
8th  District  was  completed,  and  the  final 
figures  show  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner 
by  a  comfortable  418  votes.  There  are  no  al- 
legations of  fraud,  and  even  though  thou- 
sands of  ballots  were  disqualified  during  the 
recount,  the  action  was  taken,  in  90  percent 
of  the  cases,  by  election  commissions  domi- 
nated by  Democrats.  Nevertheless,  the 
House  on  Thursday  refused  once  again  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre— even  conditionally— be- 
cause the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  reviewing  the  returns.  This  process  is 
expected  to  take  another  45  days. 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  every  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  result  of  the  election  In  court,  as 
former  Rep.  George  Hansen  has  done  in  his 


tight  Idaho  contest.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
the  House  to  wait  for  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion to  seat  the  winner.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  people  of  Indiana's  8th  District 
without  a  voting  representative  in  Cpngress 
until  April.  The  votes  are  in.  They  have 
been  counted  twice.  The  margin  of  victory  is 
comfortable,  and  Indiana  election  officials 
have  twice  certified  the  winner.  The  House 
Is  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members,  but  until  and  unless  the  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  finds  otherwise,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  ought  to  be  seated. 

I  thought  it  would  he  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  read  this  statement.  I 
think  it  is  still  outrageous  that  this 
matter  has  not  yet  been  settled  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
specifically  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  are  yet  without  representa- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BotTLTER]  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  you  know,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  come  from  a  small  town  in  Texas,  in 
Ellis  County.  And  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempts by  our  Democratic  colleagues 
to  keep  the  lid  on  the  Rick  Mclntyre/ 
Frank  McCloskey  race,  the  word  is  be- 
ginning to  get  out. 

We  just  heard  an  editorial  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DioGUARDI  ]  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  last  week.  I  would  like  to  read 
another  editorial  from  the  Winkler 
County  News,  a  small  town,  and  it  is  a 
county  newspaper  in  Kermit,  TX.  The 
publisher  is  Bill  Beckham.  The  manag- 
ing editor  is  Bert  Brewer. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Poor 
Losers." 

Residents  of  Indiana's  8th  Congressional 
District  are  being  denied  representation  In 
Washington  In  a  blatant  abuse  of  power  by 
Democrats  controlling  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives. Richard  D.  Mclntyre  was  elected 
to  the  House  from  the  8th  District  last  No- 
vember, but  he  still  is  on  the  outside  looking 
in. 

The  election  was  a  close  one.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  certified  the  winner  over  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey  by  a  scant  34  votes  in  De- 
cember. Mr.  McCloskey  demanded  a  re- 
count, which  was  not  unexpected. 

Now  the  recount  has  been  completed— by 
county  election  commissions  that  were 
dominated  by  Democrats  In  11  of  the  15 
counties  comprising  the  8th  District.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  again  emerged  the  winner— but  by 
the  more  substantial  margin  of  415  votes. 

Tlie  Democrats  are  turning  out  to  be  poor 
losers.  Rep.  Tony  Coelho  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  party's  congressional  cam- 
paign conunlttee.  Insists  the  returns  still  are 
not  conclusive.  He  points  out  that  1.000  bal- 
lots were  ruled  Invalid  In  a  precinct  with  a 
heavy  pro-McCloskey  vote  but  conveniently 
Ignores  the  fact  that  thousands  more  were 
ruled  Invalid  In  precincts  that  favored  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

Ejection  officials  In  Indiana  are  satisfied 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  on 
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the  up-and-up,  but  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  House  is  insisting  that  the  seat 
remain  open  until  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  which  it  controls,  has  had  a 
chance  to  "investigate"  the  case.  The  inves- 
tigation, of  course,  is  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
find  some  reason  to  give  the  seat  to  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  ever  refused 
to  seat  a  person  whose  election  was  duly  cer- 
tified by  state-election  authorities.  If  the 
Democratic  majority  is  allowed  to  impose  its 
will  in  this  manner,  the  implications  are 
frightening.  Why  bother  to  have  elections  if 
the  party  controlling  Congress  can  overrule 
the  results? 

If  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  not  seated  promptly, 
voters  in  Indiana  should  seek  an  order  from 
a  federal  court  granting  them  the  represen- 
tation in  Congress  that  is  being  denied  to 
them  by  the  losing  side  in  the  November 
election. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Botn.TER]  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  has  sought  just  such  an 
injunction  by  Federal  court  here  in 
Washington.  DC. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  quoting  the 
motto  of  the  Winker  County  News  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  appropriate.  It 
says,  "This  newspaper  is  dedicated  to 
the  spirit  of  civic  progress;  to  the  uni- 
fication of  the  townspeople  in  a 
common  purpose  for  the  betterment 
of  our  community;  to  our  churches, 
schools,  and  homes  that  Kermit  shall 
ever  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  live 
and  rear  our  children.  And.  above  all, 
honesty,  decency,  justice,  tolerance, 
faith  in  Almighty  God— these  shall  be 
our  citidel." 

The  motto  of  the  Winker  County 
News  of  Kermit,  TX  should  be  the 
motto  of  this  House  and  I  think  we 
should  as  soon  as  possible  move  again 
to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre  so  that  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  shall  have  their 
Representative  in  this  Congress. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  see 
that  the  word  has  gotten  down  to 
Winker  County,  TX.  I  was  really 
pleased  to  hear  of  that  editorial. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  this  body  to 
which  I  just  got  elected  as  a  freshman 
can  witness  two  actions  on  the  first 
day  we  meet,  the  day  we  took  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  The  first 
action  was  to  sent  a  disputed  election 
of  a  Member  from  Idaho,  and  that 
motion  was  sponsored  and  supported 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  then  to 
witness  the  shame  of  the  election  in 
Indiana  and  the  failure  of  this  body  to 
recognize  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  sovereign 
State  of  Indiana,  to  seat  its  own  Con- 
gress people,  to  send  them  to  Con- 
gress. 


Rick  Mclntyre  has  a  certificate  from 
his  secretary  of  state  and  the  election 
has  been  recertified. 

I  would  like  to  read,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Botrt- 
tkr]  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  This  is  up  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  dated  February  14,  1985.  It  is 
entitled  "Democracy  in  America."  It 
states: 

On  today's  op-ed  page,  Rep.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt  gives  a  fairly  detailed  chronology  of  an 
outrage  talcing  place  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  had  decided  not  to  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  Indi- 
ana's secretary  of  state,  won  the  right  to 
represent  Indiana's  8th  District  in  Congress. 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright,  and  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  Chairman  Tony 
Coelho  defend  their  action  by  saying  the 
election  was  improperly  conducted,  that  Re- 
publicans threw  out  lots  of  votes — particu- 
larly in  black  precincts  favorable  to  Mr. 
Mclntyres  opponent.  Prank  McCloskey— 
and  that  the  voters  deserve  a  fresh,  new 
election. 

None  of  these  pious  Justifications  make 
much  sense.  No  one  has  questioned  the  hon- 
esty of  the  election  and  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  ballots  thrown  out  were  discarded  by 
Democratic  election  officials.  What  Demo- 
crats really  want  is  to  increase  their  sizable 
majority— they  control  more  than  58  per- 
cent of  the  House  seats,  even  though  they 
won  only  50.03  percent  of  the  votes  for 
those  seats— by  stealing  a  close  election. 

A  couple  of  interesting  things  have  hap- 
pened since  Rep.  Vander  Jagt  wrote  his 
piece,  however.  First,  five  Democrats  re- 
fused to  endorse  their  leadership's  decision 
to  ignore  democratic  tradition.  In  a  vote  to 
kill  a  Republican-sponsored  "privileged 
motion"  that  would  have  seated  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, Romano  Mazzoli  and  four  colleagues 
thumbed  their  noses  at  their  party  leaders. 

Second.  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Everett  Robert- 
son Jr.— an  8th  District  voter— have  filed 
suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  charging  that  House  offi- 
cials violated  their  First  Amendment  rights 
to  free  speech  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
to  due  process  under  the  law  by  refusing  to 
seat  Richard  Mclntyre,  give  him  an  office, 
perform  support  services,  and  repay  his 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  his  district.  The 
suit  asks  the  court  to  seat  the  Republican, 
force  House  Speaker  O'NeUl  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  Republican,  and 
demand  that  House  officers  give  him  an 
office,  perform  typical  duties  for  the  con- 
gressman, and  grant  him  admission  to 
House  chambers.  Democrats  have  asked  to 
have  the  suit  dismissed. 

In  a  perfect  world,  the  court  would  agree. 
The  House's  Imperious  action  has  no  prece- 
dent In  American  history.  Of  the  82  chal- 
lenged seatlngs  of  members-elect  since  1933, 
81  favored  the  winner.  The  only  exception 
was  the  Rousch  vs.  Chambers  case  In  1961, 
In  which  Indiana's  Republican  secretary  of 
state  certified  two  winners  but  de-certlfled 
the  Republican  Incumbent,  Oeorge  Cham- 
bers, for  alleged  vote  fraud. 

The  fraud  In  the  Mclntyre  case  Ulustrates 
the  danger  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  described 
in  Democracy  In  i4m<rtca— that  "the  un- 
bounded power  of  the  majority  ...  is  favor- 
able to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legisla- 
ture." Such  tyranny,  he  warned,  can  weaken 
people's  respect  for  their  leaders  and  for  the 
rule  of  law. 


Certainly,  it's  made  lots  of  people  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  the  House  leadership, 
which  abandoned  a  tradition  that  Congress 
has  honored  for  nearly  two  centuries  when 
it  refused  to  seat  a  certified  winner  of  an 
election.  Boss  O'Neill  and  his  henchmen 
have  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  democrat- 
ic process  and  have  sullied  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  process.  They  deserve  whatever 
grief  angry  voters  and  politicians  give  them 
for  denying  Richard  Mclntyre  his  rightful 
place  in  the  99th  Congress. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  on  other 
occasions  that  I  have  become  fright- 
ened by  the  precedent  that  has  been 
set  here;  frightened  because  it  re- 
moves from  the  States  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  determine  who  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  and  to  certify  and 
have  seated  those  Representatives 
who  are  certified  by  them. 

We  have  seen  a  precedent  that  is 
very  dangerous  here  and  some  things 
have  already  been  said  about  that 
today  that  I  think  need  to  be  enlarged 
upon.  I  would  like  to,  in  part,  do  that 
by  reading  yet  another  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  dated  February 
13,  1985.  entitled  "Suing  for  a  Seat." 

The  article  reads: 

There  is  yet  another  twist  in  the  tangled 
tale  of  Indiana's  8th  Congressional  District 
election.  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre. 
twice  declared  the  wlimer  and  twice  re- 
buffed by  a  Democrat-controlled  House  of 
Representatives,  has  now  taken  his  case  to  a 
Washington.  D.C..  federal  court. 

Mclntyre  this  week  filed  suit  against 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  and  the  221 
Democrats  who  voted  to  keep  the  Eighth 
District  seat  vacant  pending  a  House  investi- 
gation of  the  election.  He  is  asking  that  he 
be  permitted  to  take  office  until  the  House 
rules  on  its  own  findings. 

Indiana  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  J. 
Stmcox  had  certified  that  Mclntyre  had  de- 
feated Democrat  incumbent  Frank  McClos- 
key by  34  votes  and  a  later  districtwide  re- 
count gave  Mclntyre  a  418-vote  edge. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congress,  Rep.  Lee 
Hamilton,  D-Ind.,  arguing  that  the  certifica- 
tion was  Invalid  and  the  election  still  unset- 
tled, urged  that  Mclntyre  not  be  seated.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  500,000  resi- 
dents of  the  8th  District  "to  seat  the  wrong 
man  today  only  to  have  him  unseated  to- 
morrow," Hamilton  said. 

Mclntyre's  suit  contends  It  is  a  much 
greater  disservice  to  deny  representation  to 
the  500.000  residents  of  the  8th  District  resi- 
dents, thereby  violating  their  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  association. 

The  House  has  the  prerogative  of  Judging 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  That 
authority  derives  from  the  Constitution  and 
ought  not  be  questioned.  In  several  respects, 
therefore,  Mclntyre's  recourse  to  the  Judici- 
ary is  regrettable. 


Yet  Mclntyre  is  miffed,  and  Justifiably  so, 
at  the  House's  partisanship.  Minutes  after 
the  House  voted  on  Jan.  3  to  deny  Republi- 
can Mclntyre  his  seal,  it  voted  to  seat  an- 
other certified  winner.  Democrat  Richard 
Stallings  of  Idaho,  whose  election  is  being 
contested  by  Republican  Oeorge  Hansen.  In 
82  other  elections  contested  through  the 
years,  the  House  has  allowed  the  certified 
winner  to  serve  while  disputes  were  settled. 
So  Mclntyre's  case  is  unprecedented. 

The  l>est  outcome  would  be  for  the  House 
to  recognize  that  it  has  made  an  unfortu- 
nate exception  In  Mclntyre's  case  and 
permit  him  to  be  seated  conditionally.  If 
that  were  done  quickly,  the  suit  would  be 
moot  and  the  court  would  not  have  to  deter- 
mine if  it  has  Jurisdiction. 

An  In-House  settlement  would  be  eminent- 
ly preferable  to  a  possible  testy  confronta- 
tion between  two  branches  of  government. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  impor- 
tant points  pointed  out  in  this  article. 
The  first  is  that  we  have  a  certified 
winner  who  has  been  denied  a  seat; 
second,  we  did  not  use  that  same 
precedent  in  another  case  on  the  same 
day;  and  third,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  House  has  failed  to  seat  a 
Member  who  has  been  certified  the 
winner  without  question  while  a  dis- 
pute is  being  resolved. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  think  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate and  makes  me  very  nervous 
that  we  would  take  this  authority 
away  from  those  States.  It  makes  me 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  signal  we  are 
sending  to  the  chief  election  officers 
around  the  country  who  send,  in  good 
faith,  certificates  of  election  to  us  and 
now  find  that  this  House  would  usurp 
the  power  that  is  rightfully  theirs  to 
judge  which  of  their  Members  should 
be  elected  after  they  have  duly  certi- 
fied that  election. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  a  tre- 
mendous abuse  of  power  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  tolerate. 

I  hope  that  we  will  resolve  this  ques- 
tion immediately,  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
will  be  allowed  the  seat  even  if  it  is,  as 
the  editorial  I  have  read  suggests,  con- 
ditionally and  that  we  allow  those 
500,000  residents  from  Indiana  to  be 
represented  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remao-ks. 

What  editorial  was  the  gentleman 
reading  from?  What  newspaper? 

Mr.  MONSON.  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  dated  February  13,  1985.  just  6 
days  ago. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  my  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DeLay].  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  I  welcome  him  and 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  good  serv- 
ice to  all  of  the  freshman  Republicans 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee on  committees. 


Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  here  the 
first  time  to  si>eak  on  this  subject  does 
not  diminish  my  concern  for  what  is 
going  on  in  this  House  and  my  con- 
cerns for  the  Constitution  as  it  was 
written  and  intended  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  Constitution  and 
the  ability  for  the  House  to  seat  its 
Members  was  intended  to  protect  this 
body  from  unscrupulous  individuals 
that  should  not  be  serving  in  this  body 
but  in  no  way  does  Mr.  Mclntyre  fit 
into  that  category. 

It  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  politi- 
cal football  as  it  has  been  used  in  this, 
the  99th  Congress,  and  I  know  that 
spending  a  week  in  my  district  just  re- 
cently, it  was  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  22d  District  of  Texas. 

Over  and  over  again,  questions  were 
asked  about  the  Indiana  seat;  at  least 
those  of  my  constituents  are  con- 
cerned about  the  abuse  of  power  that 
has  been  exhibited  by  this  Hous^ 

I  think  it  is  more  succinctl/^put  in 
the  Evansville  Press.  It  was  written  by 
Dale  McConnaughay  in  the  Evansville 
Press,  Evansville,  IN.  which  is  a  news- 
paper in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana. 
It  says: 

Deak  Mr.  McCloskfy:  You  have  waged  a 
long,  valiant  and  what  for  you  as  well  as 
your  opponent  has  to  be  a  frustrating  cam- 
paign. 

That  frustration  is  shared  by  8th  District 
constituents  who.  more  than  three  months 
after  the  election,  remain  without  a  con- 
gressman. Many  of  those  constituents  have 
called  this  office,  or  written  letters,  express- 
ing that  frustration.  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  from  many  others. 

Some  of  them  say  they  will  never  vote 
again.  Fortunately,  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
minority.  Most  others  have  simply  become 
cynical.  But  that  cynicism,  left  unchecked. 
represenU  a  cancer  to  the  body  politic,  to 
our  very  democratic  tradition. 

That  tradition,  that  system,  is  one  that  we 
cherish  and  respect  because  it  has  never 
failed  In  exalting  Individual  valor,  sUtes- 
manshlp  and  sacrifice  for  the  common  good, 
especially  In  the  most  trying  of  times  where 
systems  themselves  seem  t«  fall  us. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  again  summon 
those  qualities. 

What  has  become  evident  Is  that  the 
proper  course  of  action  in  the  current  dis- 
pute, one  representing  the  best  Interests  of 
8th  District  constituents,  cannot  be  Inspired 
by  the  system  unless  It  Is  Instigated  by  the 
individual. 

If  you  persist  In  asking  your  Democratic 
colleagues  who  control  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  essentially  Ignore  the 
8th  District  vote,  to  Ignore  the  certificate  of 
victory  awarded  your  opponent,  and  to  vote 
among  themselves  whom  to  seat,  then  you 
may  have  held  onto  a  seat,  but  paid  a  terri- 
ble price  to  do  so. 

Your  own  colleagues'  apparent  reluctance 
to  engage  in  so  brazen,  public  and  raw  an 
act  of  power  politics  last  Thursday,  when 
five  House  DemocraU  defected  from  the 
party  line  and  voted  their  conscience  to  seat 
your  opponent. 


Added  evidence  of  reluctance  by  your  col- 
leagues can  be  found  in  the  delays.  House 
officials  say  it  could  be  May— an  added 
three  months— before  a  congressman  is 
seated  from  this  district.  As  one  who  has 
served  in  that  seat  and  understands  the  con- 
stitutional significance  of  taxpayer  repre- 
senUtion.  you  must  find  that  unacceptable. 
No  one  suggests  you  abandon  your  convic- 
tions or  your  proud  fight:  rather,  that  you 
step  aside  for  now  until  the  House  com- 
pletes its  investigation,  permitting  condi- 
tional representation  from  this  district  by 
an  opponent  who  at  the  moment  holds  the 
more  valid  claim  to  the  seat. 

What  Is  gained  by  denying  500,000  resi- 
dents of  the  8th  District  a  voice  In  Congress 
over  the  next  three  months? 

Do  you  strengthen  your  claim  to  be  a  man 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
your  district  at  heart? 

Do  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  fair  man 
who  plays  by  the  rules,  even  where  those 
rules  may  appear  less  than  favorable  to 
your  cause? 

Do  you  enhance  your  reputation  as  a 
public  servant? 

Or.  do  you  invite  the  incisive  remarks 
from  people  like  Rep.  BUI  Frenzel.  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  who  charged  last  Thursday 
that:  "The  only  way  McCloskey  can  win  Is  if 
he  confuses  his  cronies  so  that  they  violate 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  vote  him  Into  Congress." 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  long  period 
since  the  November  6  election  about  "good 
faith." 

Voters  cast  ballots  in  good  faith  on  No- 
vember 6.  However  technically  flawed  bal- 
lots may  have  been,  it  seems  a  terrible  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  to  have  tossed  out  thou- 
sands of  them  district-wide  lacking  coik;1u- 
sive  evidence  of  any  fraud. 

The  various  local  bipartisan  commissions 
conducting  recounts  of  ballots  did  so  In  good 
faith,  though  again  flawed  by  inconsistent 
procedxires  from  one  county  to  the  next 
which  neither  you  nor  your  opponent  pro- 
tested sufficiently  at  that  time. 

The  results  soon  after  the  election  saw 
your  opponent  certified  the  winner  by  fewer 
than  50  votes.  A  Republican  secretary  of 
sUte  who  delayed  certifying  a  winner  can  be 
criticized  only  for  not  having  delayed  that 
certification  long  enough,  until  the  full  re- 
count was  complete.  But  when  that  recount 
was  complete,  the  margin  of  victory  for 
your  opponent  grew  to  more  than  400  votes. 
"Good  faith"  on  your  own  part  should  re- 
quire respecting  House  tradition  and  per- 
mitting an  opponent  holding  a  victory  cer- 
tificate to  be  seated  conditionally  until  you 
have  satisfied  the  burden  of  proof  that  he 
doesn't  have  the  right  to  his  seat. 

Since  this  is  the  kind  of  Individual  valor, 
statesmanship  and  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good  which  is  so  desperately  needed  Just 
now  to  regain  some  measure  of  voter  trust 
and  confidence. 

I  think  this  speaks  quite  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  point  that  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Eighth  District,  it 
seems  that  the  voters  are  confused  be- 
cause it  seems  that  a  campaign  is 
being  waged  even  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  the  facts  are  right  on  our  side;  we 
know  that  Mclntyre  has  won  this  race; 
we  know  that  there  has  been  an  abuse 
of  power,  and  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District    of    Indiana    will    ultimately 
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know  that  Mclntyre  should  be  seated 
even  if  it  is  conditionally,  because  they 
want  respresentation  for  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  for  reading  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Evansville  Press,  locat- 
ed in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  the  district  which 
Congressman-elect  Mclntyre  has  now 
twice  won. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  I  have  Just 
gotten  off  the  phone  with  Mr.  Rick 
Mclntyre  from  Indiana,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  how  courageous  he  is  and 
how  upbeat  he  is,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  he  is  going  to  make  such 
an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body. 

I  just  wish  we  would  get  on  with  the 
process  and  do  what  is  right  and  have 
him  seated. 

I  guess  as  we  are  reading  these  edito- 
rials, it  is  nice  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  we  can  live  in  a  country  that  has 
a  free  press,  and  I  hope  that  every- 
body in  this  body  will  recognize  that 
the  press  has  seen  this  situation  for 
what  it  is,  and  all  across  our  country 
we  are  seeing  editorial  writers  come 
out  on  the  side  of  Rick  Mclntyre, 
which  is,  or  course,  to  come  out  on  the 
side  of  what  is  right. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
today  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  January  28,  1985, 
under  "Our  Opinions."  It  is  titled 
"The  Undemocratic  Party." 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  28,  1985] 
The  Undemocratic  Party 

The  Democratic  Party,  ostensibly  the 
party  of  compassion  and  fairness,  has  decid- 
ed that  Republican  votes  don't  count  in  In- 
diana's 8th  Congressional  District.  Indiana's 
secretary  of  state  has  certified  Richard 
Mclntyre  as  the  victor  in  his  race  against 
previous  incumbent  Democrat  Prank 
McCloskey,  and  a  recount  this  week  wid- 
ened his  ostensible  margin  of  victory  from 
34  votes  to  415  votes. 

But  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Tony 
Coelho.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  have  de- 
clared the  voters  and  the  Indiana  officials 
wrong.  Nothing  has  changed  the  fact  that 
Prank  McCloskey  won  on  Election  Day,  and 
an  honest,  complete,  and  nonpartisan  vote 
count  will  confirm  that.  Rep.  Coelho  said  re- 
cently. So  the  Washington  pols  have  voted 
themselves  the  power  to  overturn  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Here's  what  happened.  Republicans 
learned  on  election  eve  that  the  returns 
from  two  precincts  had  been  counted  twice, 
giving  Mr.  McCloskey  an  apparent  victory. 
They  asked  the  local  county  clerk  to  notify 
the  secretary  of  state  that  the  results  from 
that  county  were  in  error,  but  the  clerk,  a 
Democrat,  refused.  Republicans  took  the 
matter  to  court,  where  a  Democratic  Judge 
eventually  ordered  the  clerk  to  amend  the 
results.  When  that  was  done.  Mr.  Mclntyre 


was  certified  the  winner  by  the  secretary  of 
state  (a  Republican),  and  the  results  were 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  normal  procedures,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  No  one 
had  alleged  fraud  In  the  election,  and  no 
one  implied  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  done 
anything  shady  or  undignified.  Democrats 
didn't  even  bother  to  challenge  the  results 
under  the  Contested  Elections  Act,  which 
sets  forth  a  procedure  for  reviewing  very 
tight  elections.  The  law  in  effect  lets  the 
House  review  an  election  much  as  a  court 
would— taking  depositions,  reviewing  evi- 
dence, even  demanding  a  new  election.  At 
first,  they  tried  to  have  the  recount  thrown 
out.  asking  a  federal  court  to  find  fault  with 
Indiana's  recount  procedure.  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  case. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  recounts  was  taking 
place  in  Indiana.  County  clerks  appointed 
three-member,  bipartisan  election  review 
boards,  which  examined  ballots  and  double- 
checked  procedures.  Those  recounts  en- 
larged Mr.  Mclntyre's  margin  by  381  votes. 

Still,  Reps.  O'Neill  and  Coelho  wouldn't 
rest.  They  strong-armed  colleagues  into  ac- 
cepting House  Resolution  1— the  first  legis- 
lation of  the  session— that  essentially  gave 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  and 
not  the  people  of  Indiana,  final  say  about 
the  election.  The  Democratic  leaders  argued 
that  a  1961  case,  in  which  Democrat  ¥A 
Rousch  was  seated  after  earlier  results  had 
given  Republican  George  Chambers  the  vic- 
tory, offers  a  precedent.  But  in  that  case, 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  invalidated 
his  own  certification  of  victory  for  Mr. 
Chambers,  after  verifying  charges  of  elec- 
tion fraud.  As  we  noted  above,  there  were 
no  such  charges  or  changes  in  certification 
this  time  around. 

House  leaders  have  merely  confirmed  that 
they  believe  in  the  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
cept only  if  it  favors  Democrats.  Consider  a 
few  interesting  statistics:  Democrats  won 
50.03  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for  House 
seats  this  year,  but  district  lines  drawn  by 
state  legislatures  gave  them  58.16  of  the 
seats  in  the  House.  By  the  same  token,  the 
membership  on  key  committees  hardly  re- 
flects Americans'  preferences  on  policy. 
Democrats  hold  58.7  percent  of  the  votes  on 
the  Budget  and  Armed  Services  committees 
and  61.4  percent  of  the  seats  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  Mclntyre  case  demonstrates  with 
frightening  clarity  how  politicans  can  aban- 
don their  principles  for  partisan  reasons.  In 
a  fairer  world,  the  House  would  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  provisionally,  and  let  the 
courts  or  the  sovereign  people  of  Indiana  do 
what  they  must  to  resolve  matters  further. 
He  has,  by  any  reasonable  standard,  won 
that  seat  fairly.  His  only  sin  seems  to  be 
that  he  didn't  win  by  enough  votes  to  make 
Tip  O'NeUl  happy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  so  that  I  could  read  this 
very  clear  and  very  precise  analysis  of 
the  situation^^ 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Boulter]  has  taken  on  this  issue  in 
trying  to  see  that  a  half  million  citi- 


zens in  Indiana  get  the  representation 
that  they  are  entitled  to. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, if  I  could,  an  editorial  from 
the  Evansville  Press,  a  newspaper  in 
Indiana,  in  that  district,  that  very 
Eighth  District  in  which  the  struggle 
rages. 

It  is  entitled  "Time  To  Take  a  Seat." 
Time  To  Take  a  Seat 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  lay  politics 
aside  and  consider  the  people  of  the  8th 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

In  its  most  recent  action,  the  House  once 
again  refused  to  seat  either  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre or  Prank  McCloskey  as  the  winner  of 
last  November's  election.  Instead,  the  House 
is  conducting  its  own  investigation  of  the 
close  race  and  will  report  its  findings  by  late 
April.  As  a  result,  it  is  likely  the  8th  District 
will  be  without  representation  until  May,  or 
beyond. 

This  Is  reprehensible  and  unacceptable. 

That  the  House  has  the  right  to— and 
should— investigate  the  close  election  is  not 
the  question  here.  What  is  questionable  is 
why  the  House  does  not  seat  the  apparent 
winner  until  information  to  the  contrary 
comes  to  light. 

Mr.  Mclntyre.  the  Republican,  was  certi- 
fied the  original  winner  by  a  very  slender 
margin,  fewer  than  50  votes;  now.  after  a  re- 
count, he  has  again  been  declared  a  winner, 
by  a  more  substantial  418  votes. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  the  Democrat,  argues  that 
the  recounts  were  conducted  under  haphaz- 
ard and  inconsistent  rules,  and  with  that 
this  newspaper  agrees.  But  no  where  is 
anyone  alleging  fraud,  and  most  of  the  com- 
missions that  participated  in  the  recounts 
were  dominated  by  E)emocrats.  The  fact 
that  the  recounts  were  inconsistent  should 
not  hinder  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre 
until  the  Democrat  controlled  House  proves 
that  recount  certified  the  wrong  man,  or 
until  a  more  consistent  recount  is  ordered 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
which  now  is  handling  the  matter. 

The  argument  that  neither  candidate 
should  be  seated  until  that  committee 
reaches  a  decision  ignores  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  other  disputed  elections  now 
before  the  committee,  and  in  both  cases,  the 
certified  winner  has  been  seated  pending  a 
resolution. 

No  one  argues  with  Mr.  McCloskey's  right 
to  challenge  the  result  of  the  election.  But 
Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated — conditional- 
ly—while that  challenge  is  being  resolved  so 
the  people  of  the  8th  District  of  Indiana  at 
least  have  someone  in  Congress  to  handle 
their  affairs. 

The  votes  are  in.  They  have  been  counted 
twice.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  won  both  times.  A 
serious  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
House.  It  must  determine  either  that  the  re- 
count was  in  error  and  aflother  recount  is 
Justified,  or  it  must  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  In 
either  event,  it  must  follow  its  own  tradition 
and  seat  the  certified  winner.  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
in  the  interim. 

By  refusing  to  do  so  would  only  prove 
many  people's  worse  suspicions:  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  more  inter- 
ested in  playing  politics  than  serving  the 
people  it  has  been  entrusted  to  represent. 

All  voters  in  all  districts,  should  remember 
that  the  next  time  the  polls  open. 
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That  concludes  the  editorial   from 
the  Evansville  (IN)  Press 

I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  words 
of  my  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  back  in  my 
district  and  I  was  asked  what  great 
subjects  the  Congress  took  up  in  our 
first  month,  did  we  take  major  votes 
on  the  deficit  or  the  budget  or  other 
issues  like  that,  I  said,  "No." 

They  said,  "Well,  what  major  issues 
did  you  discuss?" 

And  I  said.  'The  major  issue  we 
voted  on  not  once,  but  twice,  was 
whether  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre." 

After  I  explained  this  issue  to  my 
constituents  there  seemed  to  be  agree- 
ment that  the  lesson  so  far  in  this  sad 
case  is  this:  That  if  you  are  a  member 
of  the  minority  and  you  win  a  close 
election,  watch  out.  because  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  majority,  may 
choose  not  to  seat  you. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  rectify 
this  wrong  and  seat  Rick  Mclntyre 
and  give  the  half  million  voters  in  In- 
diana's Eighth  District  the  representa- 
tion they  deserve. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  just  returned  from  a 
trip    back    into    my    district    in    New 
Hampshire,    the    First    Congressional 
District.  It  is  an  area  of  the  country 
where   we   hold   town   meetings,   and 
often  times  we  elect  people  by  one  or 
two  votes,  and  frequently  we  make  de- 
cisions that  affect  the  entire  town  by 
just  a  handful  of  votes.  As  I  held  a 
series  of  what  I  call  citizens'  forums  or 
town  meetings  in  my  district  this  past 
week,  ironically,  and,  frankly,  a  sur- 
prise to  me  was  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Rick  Mclntyre  race 
in  the  Eighth  District  in  Indiana  came 
up.  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  that 
frequently  the  question  regarding  this 
issue  was  asked  by  Democrats  as  often 
as    it    was    by    Republicans.    And    in 
trying    to    explain    at    least    what    I 
thought  was  the  correct  position  on 
the  issue,  people  would  respond  to  me. 
"How  are   you  going  to  resolve  the 
issue   of   the   deficit,   the   issue   of   a 
strong  defense,  the  issue  of  poverty, 
helping  our  Nation's  farmers,  getting 
our  budget  balanced  and  literally  get- 
ting America  back  on  the  track  that  it 
belongs,  how  are  you  going  to  do  that 
if  you  cannot  seat  an  individual  who 
wins  an  election  in  your  body?" 

Do  you  know  what?  I  do  not  have  an 
answer  to  that  question.  But  I  suggest- 
ed to  the  individuals  who  asked  me 
that  they  direct  that  question  in  writ- 


ing to  the  leadership  of  this  body,  spe- 
cifically the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  question,  a  question  which  has 
not  been  answered. 

It  is  time  to  look  toward  future  gen- 
erations in  this  country  rather  than 
future  elections.  This  Individual.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  has  won  an  election  and  he 
ought  to  he  seated. 

I  was  told  when  I  got  here  to  listen 
carefully  when  you  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause frequently  no  one  else  is  listen- 
ing other  than  you.  That  is  an  inter- 
esting conclusion,  and  I  have  come  to 
believe  a^  I  have  been  here  that  It  is 
true,  for  the  most  part.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  amount  of  hours 
and  time  that  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals have  spent  on  this  issue  be- 
cause they  feel  so  deeply.  I  think  most 
of  us  realize  that  as  freshman  Mem- 
bers many  of  us,  most  of  us,  have 
made  our  first  remarks  to  this  body  on 
this  issue,  on  the  Rick  Mclntyre  issue, 
ahead  of  issues  like  the  deficit  and 
ahead  of  issues  like  poverty  and  the 
farmers.    Why?    Because   the   Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  one  stand  before 
this  body  and  talk  about  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  talk  about  the  deficit  and 
talk  about  poverty  or  any  other  issue 
that  might  be  of  consequence. 

I  ask  the  Members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  to  look  into  their 
hearts,  to  look  into  their  consciences 
instead  of  looking  to  their  leadership, 
because  I  submit  to  you  that  in  this 
particular  case  your  leadership  is 
wrong  and  all  you  need  to  do  to 
change  that  is  to  look  into  your  own 
hearts.  Many  of  you  I  know  personal- 
ly. We  have  talked  and  I  find  you  to  be 
fair  men  and  women.  It  Is  time  to  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre.  He  won  the  election.  It 
is  time  he  be  seated,  and  you  have  the 
power  to  do  it. 

Frequently,  as  this  issue  gets  unfold- 
ed, we  tend  to  believe  what  we  want  to 
believe,  listen  to  whom  we  want  to 
listen,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  any 
credibility  anymore.  However,  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  heard,  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  anyway.  I  think  essentially 
represent  the  facts,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  was 
written  by  Gtty  Vakder  Jagt  on 
Thursday,  February  14,  that  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News,  because  I  think  It 
sums  up  the  facts—  and  that  is  all  we 
are  looking  at  here,  the  facts.  I  would 
like  to  read  it,  as  follows: 


throw  the  election  to  their  man.  Frank 
McCloskey. 

When  this  matter  came  before  the  House 
on  Jan.  3.  I  warned  of  dire  consequences  if 
the  Democrats  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 
seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  The  precedenU  set  in 
this  situation  could  allow  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  to  discard  the  election  laws  in 
any  of  our  50  states  and  on  their  whim 
refuse  to  seat  members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  duly  elected  and  certified  by  the 
officers  of  their  states. 

To  hear  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas  tell  it.  the  governor  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Indiana  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
duly  elected  congressman  from  Indiana's 
8th  Congressional  District,  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre, all  conspired  to  break  the  laws  of  Indi- 
ana to  the  extent  that  "the  election  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  8th  Congressional 
District  have  been  neither  timely  nor  regu- 
lar and  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  their  fairness." 

But  Democrats  like  Mr.  Wright  base  their 
case  on  myths,  not  facts,  and  have  voted  en 
bloc  (with  five  exceptions)  to  declare  the 
8th  District  Congressional  seat  vacant— 
until  they  can  figure  out  how  to  win  an  elec- 
tion they  had  lost.  Consider  the  facts: 

Pact  one:  Rick  Mclntyre  won  the  election 
by  34  votes  based  on  all  of  the  ballots  as 
they  were  counted  on  election  night.  The 
election  result  was  duly  certified  by  the  con- 
stitutional officers  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

Pact  Two:  Rick  Mclntyre  won  the  election 
a  second  time  based  on  a  recounting  of  the 
votes  in  aU  1.225  precincts.  The  recount  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  in  11  of  the  15 
counties.  Increased  Rick  Mclntyre's  lead  to 
415  votes.  The  Democrats  In  the  House 
could  not  tip  this  election  in  their  favor  on 
the  l>asis  of  election  night  tabulations  or  a 
recount  that  they  largely  controlled.  In- 
stead, they  are  attempting  to  steal  the  elec- 
tion from  the  people  of  Indiana  by  moving 
the  entire  process  to  the  back  rooms  of  Con- 


HousE  Dems  Conspire  in  Thdt  or  am 
Election 
(By  Guy  Vander  Jagt) 
A  crime  is  being  committed  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  affecting  half-a- 
mlUlon   people   today   and   perhaps   many 
more  in  the  future.  The  Democrats  in  the 
House  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  Rlck 
Mclntyre  as  the  winner  in  Indiana's  8th 
Congressional  District.  They  vow  to  leave 
the  seat  vacant  until  they  construct  a  for- 
mula to  thwart  the  voters  of  Indiana  and 


Now  consider  the  myths  upon  which  the 
Democrats'  case  rests: 

Myth  1:  Prank  McCloskey  won  based  on 
election  night  tabulations. 

Not  true:  Prank  McCloskey  was  never  the 
leader  In  this  race  based  on  correct  election 
night  returns.  The  momin?  after  the  elec- 
tion. Rick  Mclntyre  was  the  leader.  Tabula- 
tion errors,  however,  were  discovered  in 
some  original  county  totals,  and  the  county 
clerk  in  Vanderburgh  County,  a  RepubUcan. 
corrected  her  error,  giving  McCloskey  a  72- 
vote  lead.  The  clerk  In  Gibson  County,  a 
Democrat,  refused  to  correct  his  Ubulation 
error- he  added  the  totals  of  two  precmcts 
twice— because  he  realized  it  would  wipe  out 
McCloskey's  lead  and  prove  Mclntyre  the 
winner. 

In  both  counties  the  errors  and  correc- 
tions involved  tobulating  the  results  of  pre- 
cincts and  never  at  any  time  involved  the  re- 
counting of  any  balloU.  Eventually,  the  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  ordered  the  clerk  in 
Gibson  County  In  effect  to  correct  his  error 
apart  from  any  recount. 

The  clerk  did  so  and  transmitted  the  cor- 
rect election  night  results  to  the  secretary 
of  5tate,  who  In  turn  was  able  to  certify 
Rick  Mclntyre  the  winner  by  34  votes.  The 
distinction  between  a  correction  and  a  re- 
count is  Important  because  otherwise 
county  clerks  could  make  intentional  Ubu- 
lation errors  to  force  the  certification  of  the 
wrong  winner.  The  safeguards  of  Indiana 
law  ensure  that  a  winner  wiU  be  certified 
based  only  on  correct  election  night  Ubula- 
tlons  and  not  on  recounts. 
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Myth  2:  Rick  Mclntyre  was  certified  the 
winner  in  this  race  based  on  a  recount  in 
only  one  county. 

Again,  not  true:  Despite  controlling  11  of 
the  15  recount  comnussions.  each  with  two 
Democrats  to  one  Republican,  Democrats 
could  not  turn  the  tide  to  McCIoskey.  Rick 
Mclntyres  lead  actually  grew  to  415  votes 
when  all  of  the  recounting  was  completed 

Myth  3:  The  recount,  which  the  Demo- 
crats insisted  be  completed,  is  no  longer  a 
valid  measure  of  the  winner  in  this  race. 

This  is  a  last-resort  argument.  If  Prank 
McCIoskey  and  the  Democrats  had  any  real 
evidence  to  support  their  claims,  they  would 
have  invoked  the  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tions Act  (PCEA),  which  was  esUblished  in 
1969.  and  set  the  rules  governing  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  become  in- 
volved in  a  House  race.  The  Democrats 
missed  the  deadline  to  invoke  this  act. 
which  requires  them  to  establish  a  thresh- 
old of  proof  for  their  allegations.  Since  they 
do  not  have  the  proof  to  Invoke  the  PCEA. 
they  are  trying  to  use  the  strength  of  their 
numbers  in  the  House  to  overturn  the  elec- 
tion results. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  America 
has  the  House  blatantly  interferred  in  the 
state  election  process.  Never  before  has  the 
House  refused  to  seat  a  congressman  whom 
state  officials  agree  Is  the  winner  in  a  con- 
gressional contest.  Democrats  have  tried  to 
argue  that  the  Mclntyre  case  is  similar  to 
Rousch  vs.  Chambers  in  1961.  but  that's  not 
true. 

In  the  earlier  dispute,  both  Mr.  Rousch 
and  Mr.  Chambers  had  been  certified  as 
winners  by  state  officials.  In  the  current  sit- 
uation, the  duly  elected  state  officials  in  In- 
diana have  certified  only  one  winner.  The 
laws,  recount  procedures,  and  valid  election 
certificates  that  have  applied  for  every 
other  Indiana  candidate— including  Mr. 
McCIoskey  when  he  was  elected  in  1982— are 
now  deemed  to  be  inappropriate  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  action  by  the  Democratic  Majority 
has  caused  Rick  Mclntyre  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion, "How  many  votes  does  a  Republican 
have  to  win  by  in  order  to  be  seated  in  the 
Democrat-controlled  House?"  It  also  has 
forced  many  Republican  members  to  ques- 
tion whether  in  future  years  the  Democrats 
could  arbitrarily  decide  not  to  recognize  the 
election  certificates  of  any  Republican 
member. 

There  is  no  question  that  Rick  Mclntyre 
won  this  election  by  34  votes  based  on  the 
correct  election  night  tabulation  of  all  of 
the  votes  In  the  district  or  that  he  won  a 
second  time  when  the  recounting  of  ballots 
in  all  15  counties  increased  his  lead  to  415 
votes. 

The  longer  the  Democrats  persist  in  their 
refusal  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre.  the  greater 
the  stench  becomes.  The  American  people 
should  demand  that  the  Democrats  quit 
toying  with  the  election  laws  of  a  sovereign 
state  and  reverse  their  decision  to  reject  a 
valid  certificate  of  election.  Rick  Mclntyre 
deserves  a  seat  in  Congress. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  reiterate 
that  on  the  same  day,  January  3,  one 
of  the  Democrat  Members  was  chal- 
lenged and  all  182  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  voted  for  that  gentle- 
man's seat  because  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  admit  there  was  a  little 
talk  about  perhaps  not  voting  for  him, 
but  the  Republicans  responded  saying 


two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  We 
seated  that  gentleman,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  that  gentleman 
voted  against  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  American 
people  are  watching  and  there  will  be 
a  price  to  pay.  It  will  not  be  a  political 
price;  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  Is  suffering  today. 
As  a  former  teacher  who  taught  that 
document  and  taught  young  people  to 
respect  it.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  blemish 
on  this  body.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  change  their  votes  and  let  us  make 
this  situation  right  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  earlier 
problems  that  I  spoke  of. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding.  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Smitb  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

iix.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  edito- 
rials today  written  from  the  Winkler 
County  News,  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  Detroit  News,  the  Indiana  Star, 
the  E^ansvllle  Press,  and  yes,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  it  is  rare  that 
we  see  such  unanimity  among  so  many 
editorial  writers.  I  know  of  no  editorial 
writer  who  has  taken  a  side  differing 
from  what  you  have  heard  today,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Ekiitorial  writers  across  this  country 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  this 
issue  is  not  an  issue  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  but  between  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
House  versus  democracy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  two  votes  now,  one  on 
January  3  following  Rick  Mclntyre's 
victory  of  34  votes,  and  one  on  Febru- 
ary 7  following  Rick  Mclntyre's  victo- 
ry in  the  recount  process  of  418  votes. 
He  has  won  twice. 

On  the  last  vote,  taken  February  7, 
five  Democrats  who  understood  the 
facts  of  this  case  decided  to  vote  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  and  Justness  over 
partisanship.  Three  of  those  were 
from  Texas. 

I  look  forward  to  many  other  of  my 
colleagues  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
once  they  understand  the  Issues  in- 
volved here  and  get  the  true  facts, 
doing  the  same.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
talked  about  the  need  today  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  especially  to  the 
dire  need  of  our  farmers  and  the  agri- 
cultural problems  In  our  country.  We 
also  need  a  bipartisan  approach  to  this 
constitutional  crisis.  A  crisis  created 
not  by  my  many  well  meaning  friends 
and  iminformed  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  but  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party. 


AMBASSADOR  MARK  EVANS 
AUSTAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ruso]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1981, 
the  United  States  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan  have  been  represented 
in  the  great  nation  of  Norway  by  Am- 
bassador Mark  Evans  Austad. 

Ambassador  Austad,  although  previ- 
ously having  served  as  our  country's 
Ambassador  to  Finland,  is  not  consid- 
ered a  professional  diplomat. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  has 
been  bombarded  with  suggestions  that 
only  career  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment are  qualified  to  represent 
him  and  our  country  in  ambassadorial 
posts  abroad.  The  great  tribute  paid  to 
Ambassador  Austad  by  the  Norwegian 
people,  which  was  carried  recently  in 
Norway's  largest  newspaper,  Aftenpos- 
ten,  indicates  that  private  citizen,  non- 
career  diplomat  and  great  American, 
Mark  Austad,  has  served  our  country 
and  President  Reagan  exceedingly 
well  in  his  ambassadorial  post  in  Oslo. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people's  farewell  to  Ambassa- 
dor Austad  tells  it  all  in  relating  that 
the  most  indispensable  commodity  in 
life  is  not  security,  peace,  or  prosperi- 
ty, but  freedom.  For  without  freedom, 
we  in  the  United  States  know  very  well 
that  nothing  else  has  any  real  value, 
but  we,  my  colleagues  know  that  only 
a  strong  defense  will  guarantee  free- 
dom. 

We  can  be  proud  of  Ambassador 
Austad  for  his  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  defense  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  He  worked  for  a  strong,  cohe- 
sive NATO,  traveled  and  spoke  exten- 
sively throughout  Norway  for  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. We  can  be  proud  because  he  was 
held  in  such  high  regard  by  the  people 
of  Norway  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  words  car- 
ried in  Aftenposten  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Aftenposten.  Sept.  11, 1984] 

FARrWELL  TO  A  OOOD  NORWEGIAH 

It  happens  that  we  meet  people  who  dare 
to  maintain  that  freedom  is  an  indispensible 
commodity  in  our  life.  Not  security,  not 
peace,  not  prosperity.  Freedom.  It  happens, 
but  not  often. 

It  happens  that  we  meet  people  who  by 
the  power  of  their  position  can  work  for 
freedom  and  peace,  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship across  national  borders— and  who  do  so 
with  flying  colors. 

Who  in  spite  of  their  position  dare  to  walk 
new  ways,  dare  to  laugh  and  cry,  dare  to 
maintain  the  truth  and  stick  to  their  guns, 
dare  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  dare  to  be  in 
the  line  of  fire. 

It  happens,  but  not  oftenT 

Mark  Evans  Austad.  you  are  such  a  man. 

You  have  been  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  Norway  since  1981.  You 
have  been  an  Ambassador  for  Norway  all 
your  life.  Now  you  are  resigning  for  person- 
al reasons.  Do  you  think  most  Norwegians 
actually  know  what  you  have  accomplished? 

Do  they  know  that  you  are  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Linge  Club? 

That  you  want  to  raise  a  peace  monument 
In  Oslo  In  commemoration  of  American  sol- 
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diers   who   fell   in   the   battle   for   Norway 
during  World  War  II? 

That  you  have  seen  more  of  this  country 
than  most  Norwegians  and  that  you  have 
actually  made  a  film  about  Norway  intended 
for  Americans? 

Do  they  know  that  you  have  been  just  as 
much  Norway's  man  in  the  United  States? 
That  you  again  and  again  have  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  Norway  and  Norwegian  industry 
in  Norway?  That  you  stood  in  the  front  on 
the  barricades  when  the  storms  hit  Norwe- 
gian whaling  and  sealing  and  a  boycott  was 
threatening? 

That  you.  most  unusual  for  diplomats, 
have  given  talks  on  freedom  and  peace.  East 
and  West— in  schools,  associations  and  clubs 
all  over  Norway?  That  you  have  taken  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  average  Nor- 
wegian? 

Do  they  know  that  you  are  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Heart  Fund  and  that  the 
National  Association  for  Health  has  given 
you  their  highest  award? 

We  don't  think  so. 

Perhaps  your  view  on  NATO  is  more 
known:  •'The  best  club  in  the  world."  You 
assert  this  indefatigably  and  explain  con- 
vincingly why  it  is  so  important  to  be  pre- 
pared. It  is  reassuring  for  us  who  neither  be- 
lieve in  Russian  ideals  not  their  peace  prom- 
ises. And  we  Icnow  that  your  view  is  shared 
by  your  President. 

You  may  not  know  this  yourself,  but  you 
have  been  an  ambassador  for  the  people  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  For  Norway 
and  Norwegians.  For  the  United  States  and 
Americans. 

We  shall  have  to  search  long  for  a  better 
ambassador.  We  shall  have  to  search  long 
for  a  better  Norwegian. 

You  have  done  more  to  improve  and  de- 
velop the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries than  the  Norwegian  press  will  ever  dis- 
cover. You  have  spoken  for  freedom  and  the 
West  so  well  and  so  enthusiastically  that 
this  more  than  ever  compensates  for  the 
sour  U.S.  attitude  that  characterizes  our 
press. 

Mark,  you  have  been  a  blessed,  energetic 
and  outspoken  ambassador.  Straight  to  the 
point,  interested,  courageous— always  under 
the  motto:  "Pacts  holy,  opinions  free."  It 
shows  on  you  that  you  like  your  job.  You 
have  managed  to  combine  a  sober  and  mod- 
erate way  of  life  with  cheerfulness  and  cour- 
age. No  rigid  diplomacy  creating  distance, 
but  genuine  feelings  and  engagement  creat- 
ing closeness.  You  care. 

Let  this  be  a  greeting  from  all  your 
friends  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
in  Norway.  Let  this  be  a  greeting  from  us 
who  know  that  you  will  be  our  best  ambas- 
sador, even  after  you  have  gone  home  to 
your  own  people  in  Arizona. 

We  are  many,  and  we  have  much  to  thank 
you  for.  And  at  this  time  our  dear  King  has 
awarded  you  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Olav.  It 
happens  that  we  meet  people  who  leave 
deep,  good  tracks  behind.  It  happens,  but 
not  often.  Ambassador  Mark  Evans  Austad. 
well  miss  you.  Vi  kommer  til  a  savne  deg. 
Often.* 


STEEL  IMPORT  AGREEMENTS 
WILL  NOT  EASE  THE  PRES- 
SURE ON  AMERICA'S  STEEL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GaydosI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
most  industries,  1984  was  a  banner 
year,  but  for  the  steel  industry,  the 
picture  presented  in  1984  was  dim,  at 
best,  and  the  outlook  for  1985  doesn't 
appear  to  be  improving. 

The  year  1984  saw  an  unprecedented 
surge  in  steel  imports,  with  shipments 
breaking  the  30  percent  share  of 
supply  at  least  twice  during  the  year, 
most  recently  in  December  when  im- 
ports of  steel  accounted  for  more  than 
31  percent  of  total  steel  supply  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  full  year  of  1984,  steel  im- 
ports represented  26.7  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  supply,  a  far  cry  from 
the  13  to  15  percent  registered  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

And,  quite  frankly,  despite  the  vol- 
untary agreements  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  seven  steel  ex- 
porting nations,  I  don't  believe  the  pic- 
ture will  brighten  significantly. 

Even  the  best  estimates  are  that 
steel  imports  under  the  voluntary 
agreements  will  come  in  above  the  18.5 
percent  the  administration  said  it  was 
setting  as  its  target.  In  fact,  most  steel 
analysts  estimate  the  level  of  imported 
steel  of  total  supply,  under  the  new 
agreements,  will  fall  between  21  and 
22  percent. 

This,  if  it  holds  up,  will  not  provide 
the  impact  and  help  the  steel  industry 
needs.  In  1983,  imported  steel  cap- 
tured 20.5  percent  of  the  market  in 
the  United  States.  In  1984,  the  import 
steel  share  was  26.7  percent.  And,  if 
the  prospects  for  1985  are  such  that 
imports  will  be  a  21 -percent  share, 
then  the  steel  industry  in  this  country 
has  little  to  look  forward  to. 

Let's  face  it,  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry's worst  earning  years  prior  to 
1984  were  1982  and  1983.  In  1982,  steel 
firms  in  this  coimtry  lost  $3.2  billion 
and  in  the  1983,  the  loss  was  $3.6  bU- 
lion.  And,  whUe  the  figures  are  not  yet 
in  for  1984,  most  experts  believe  there 
has  been  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
the  cash  flow  picture  for  America's 
steel  industry. 

The  one  exception  may  be  United 
Steel  Steel,  but  only  because  its  non- 
steel  operations  and  the  sale  of  other 
assets  have  provided  enough  funds  to 
overcome  the  continuing  steel  down- 
turn. 

It  is  interesting  that  within  weeks  of 
this  administration's  sought  after 
agreements  with  seven  of  the  steel  ex- 
porting nations,  representatives  of  this 
administration  asked  the  Congress  to 
amend  last  year's  trade  bill  by  increas- 
ing the  niunber  of  categories  of  steel 
to  be  covered  by  the  volimtary  agree- 
ments. 

Why  did  the  administration  seek 
this  change?  It's  quite  simple  really— 
the  administration  wants  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  those  steel  exporting  nations 
to  urge  them  to  comply  with  the 
agreements  or  face  further  restric- 
tions. 


Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  provide  this  administra- 
tion with  a  better  club  last  year  with 
the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act.  That  bill, 
which  would  have  set  a  fixed  quota  of 
15  percent  market  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  supply,  would  have  been  the 
most  productive  move  we  could  have 
undertaken. 

But  we  didn't  act  on  that  bill.  A  ma- 
jority of  this  House  decided  to  go 
along  with  administration  with  the 
result  that  the  American  steel  indus- 
try still  rests — and  will  continue  to 
rest — on  a  very  precarious  foundation. 

With  automobile  and  appliance  pro- 
duction at  or  slightly  past  their  peaks, 
demand  for  flat-rolled  steel  could  actu- 
ally slip  for  1985.  And,  while  there  will 
be  a  continuing  rise  in  capital  spend- 
ing, according  to  analysts,  which  will 
boost  demand  for  heavier  grades  of 
steel,  this  will  be  blunted  by  rising  ma- 
chinery imports. 

The  upshot:  Domestic  steel  produc- 
ers may  ship  as  little  as  75  million  tons 
in  1985,  just  a  shade  above  1984's  73 
million  tons,  but  a  far  cry  from  1979's 
100  million  tons. 

This  probably  will  mean  continued 
restructuring  of  the  industry,  and,  say 
some  analysts,  this  restructuring  could 
even  affect  the  minimills,  those  re- 
gionally located  operations  that  pro- 
vide a  narrower  product  line  than  the 
giant  integrated  mills. 

Ken  Iverson  of  Nucor  Corp.,  one  of 
the  most  successful  minimill  oper- 
ations in  this  country,  expects  some  of 
the  less  efficient  operators  to  be  eased 
out  of  the  business  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  compete.  As  Iverson  indi- 
cates, the  stronger  minimill  firms  will 
continue  to  move  into  higher-priced 
products  and  specialty  items  will  put 
more  pressure  on  major  steel  produc- 
ers. 

As  far  as  the  major  steel  firms  are 
concerned,  some,  like  Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh, are  fighting  for  survival.  The 
exijectations  are  that  prices  are  not 
going  to  increase,  as  earlier  some  pre- 
dicted they  would  once  the  volimtary 
agreements  with  steel  exptorting  na- 
tions were  signed. 

As  of  last  month,  in  fact,  cold-rolled 
sheet  steel,  one  of  the  most  important 
products,  was  available  for  less  than 
$400  per  ton— more  than  $100  below 
book  prices. 

So  here  we  are.  The  administration 
is  touting  its  volimtary  agreements 
with  seven  exporting  nations  as  the 
definitive  step  in  giving  America's 
steel  industry  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  its  doldrums. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  administration's  prenegotiation 
goal— an  18.5-percent  share  of  the 
American  steel  market— was  just  a 
figure  pulled  out  of  the  air  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  steel  industry  and  to  de- 
stroy the  idea  of  firm  quotas  for  steel 
imports. 
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The  end  result  is  an  import  share 
figure  that  will  not  really  improve  the 
picture  for  the  domestic  steel  industry 
because,  while  it  does  drop  levels  from 
1984's  unprecedented  height,  it  still 
suggests  that  we  are  accepting  an 
import  level  higher  than  that  inQ983, 
the  first  of  the  surge  years.  f 

Does  this  mean  that  the  American 
steel  industry  will  close  more  plants? 
I*robably. 

Does  it  mean  that  more  American 
steelworkers  will  lose  their  jobs  per- 
manently? More  than  likely. 

And  it  also  means  that  we  have  put 
our  Nation  in  jeopardy,  perhaps  even 
to  the  point  from  which  we  will  be 
unable  to  recover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  IxKjy  who  believes  that  we  must 
strengthen  the  basic  industries  of  this 
Nation  to  follow  closely  the  develop- 
ments in  steel  and  steel  imports. 

I  am  sure  if  they  do,  they  will  under- 
stand the  need  for  sure  solutions,  not 
just  rhetoric. 

a  1600 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  take  at 
this  time  the  rest  of  my  time  and  go 
into  another  subject  matter,  but  I 
think  both  matters  are  closely  related. 

If  we  persist,  as  far  as  losing  our 
international  status  and  our  ability  to 
provide  this  country  with  basically 
and  fundamentally  its  need  for  de- 
fense purposes— and  I  am  not  talking 
atxjut  other  needs  and  purposes,  but 
defense  purposes— and  we  are  going  to 
get  into  the  other  subject  matter  be- 
cause. No.  1,  why  educate  a  population 
if  there  is  no  need  to  educate  the  pop- 
ulation, because  you  have  no  country, 
no  fundamental  country,  no  area  or 
sphere  of  influence  internationally,  no 
standing,  no  respect,  and  all  because 
we  have  a  contradictory  trade  policy, 
all  because  we  do  not  understand,  or 
those  who  are  in  the  sensitive  areas  do 
not  imderstand,  what  this  Nation  must 
do  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  and 
steel  in  particular. 

Many  people  have  particularly 
stated  that  they  are  free  traders,  and 
if  you  take  a  position  where  you  are 
going  to  limit  some  trade,  or  steel 
coming  into  this  country,  then  you  are 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  history  and 
you  are  destined  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences. I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
those  individuals  that  had  we  passed 
the  15  percent  quota  bill,  which  had 
been  signed  onto  by  230  Members  of 
this  House,  had  we  passed  that  quota 
bill,  that  this  country  would  still  have 
had  the  largest  free  market  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  compared  percent- 
age-wise with  the  Japanese  market, 
with  the  European  Community 
market,  and  any  other  market  in  the 
world.  It  would  still  be  the  largest 
market,  steel  market  and  otherwise. 

So  we  are  not  practicing  protection- 
ism when  we  advocate  what  I  advocate 
as  far  as  a  reasonable  quota,  or  as  I  ad- 


vocated in  the  past,  that  we  do  some- 
thing meaningful.  We  have  had  sever- 
al test  cases  in  specialty  steel.  We  have 
had  them  in  the  regular  steel,  the 
ferro  steel  industry,  the  specialty 
steel,  and  we  have  had  them  in  carbon 
steel.  We  have  had  test  cases  where  by 
we  have  put  on  restrictions  and  did 
not  disturb  free  trade  and,  yes,  we  had 
the  practical  results,  and  the  results 
were  that  our  steel  industry  flourished 
and  was  kept  strong  and  the  foreign 
countries  still  had  their  markets  and 
we  still  have  been  supporting  the 
world,  so  to  speak. 

I  can  take  any  major  producer  of 
steel,  take  the  statistics  and  show  you 
that  when  you  twist  them  around, 
that  exporter,  and  Japan  in  particular, 
Korea  is  another  one,  Taiwan  is  an- 
other place.  Brazil,  and  go  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  take  Italy  and  the 
Common  Market,  all  of  them,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  unfair  in  how 
they  treat  steel  going  into  their  coun- 
try as  counter-distinguished  as  to  how 
they  want  to  be  treated  when  they 
send  their  steel  to  this  country.  I  am 
not  talking  about  all  of  the  different 
factors  involved,  which  include  dump- 
ing, and  under-  and  over-pricing,  and 
what  have  you.  I  am  talking  just  fun- 
damentally about  fundamental  fair- 
ness, fair  trade,  between  the  trading 
partners.  Every  time  we  have  some 
limitations,  every  other  country,  as 
witnessed  by  facts  suid  by  cases  that 
are  a  matter  of  record  in  this  country, 
every  other  country  is  cheating,  or 
trying  to  cheat,  and  they  do  cheat,  and 
we  have  caught  them  cheating,  and 
they  have  l)ought  their  way  out  of  it. 

I  mentioned  that  in  the  television 
case,  and  I  mentioned  that  in  prior 
special  orders  when  we  talked  about 
steel,  specialty  steel,  and  what  have 
you. 

D  1610 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  let 

that  subject  rest  and  very  hurriedly  go 

into  the  subject  involving  education 

which  is  so  important  to  this  country. 

AN  UPSIDE-DOWN  VIEW  OP  THE  WORLD  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  seen  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  quality  of  education  our  young 
people  are  getting  In  the  public 
schools. 

The  issues  under  debate  have  fo- 
cused on  the  curriculum,  the  length  of 
the  school  day  and  year,  and  a  host  of 
other  concerns  linked  to  overall  qual- 
ity. 

But  the  most  intense  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  the  single  most  important 
element  in  the  education  program— 
the  classroom  teacher. 

All  of  us  can  point  to  a  teacher  or 
two  who  made  a  difference  in  our 
lives— a  teacher  who  unlocked  a  door 
we  didn't  even  know  existed. 

Great  teachers  can  do  that.  They 
can  encourage  their  charges  to  explore 


new  worlds:  they  can  motivate  their 
students  to  great  achievement,  even  if 
those  gains  aren't  realized  for  years 
after  the  students  have  left  school. 

Conversely,  we  know  that  poorer 
teachers  cannot  do  those  things,  can't 
fire  the  imaginations  of  their  students. 

During  the  debate  on  the  quality  of 
teaching,  we  have  learned  that  many 
of  those  who  enter  teaching  are  not 
among  the  top  level  students  in  our 
high  schools.  Whether  this  means  that 
only  they  will  be  better  teachers,  no 
one,  including  me,  knows.  Personally,  I 
believe  most  of  the  teachers  in  our 
classrooms  today  are  good  teachers, 
devoted  to  their  students  and  intent 
on  helping  them  achieve  success. 

A  more  serious  problem,  however,  is 
the  departure  from  the  classroom  of 
many  good  and  great  teachers.  They 
are  leaving  the  classroom  for  jobs  in 
administration,  because  the  pay  is 
higher.  They  are  leaving  education  en- 
tirely for  jobs  in  the  private  sector  be- 
cause they  will  be  paid  better  and 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  respect. 

And  still  we  search  for  ways  to  at- 
tract better  students  into  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  to  keep  those  good  and 
great  teachers  in  our  classrooms. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  teachers' 
salaries  are  low  in  comparison  to  the 
responsibilities  they  have.  The  average 
salary  in  teaching  today  is  just  over 
$22,000  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the  aver- 
age salary  has  jumped  sut>stantially  in 
the  past  10  years,  but  not  when  com- 
pared to  salaries  for  other  profession- 
als with  similar  education  require- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time  we  bemoan  the 
salary  levels  for  American  teachers,  we 
see  sport  figures  signing  contracts 
with  enormous  price  tags— $10  million 
over  5  years;  $40  million  over  a  life- 
time; $500,000  for  1  year  of  play. 

I  am  sure  it  must  be  disheartening  to 
those  who  have  been  teaching  for  sev- 
eral years  or  to  those  who  are  giving 
some  consideration  to  teaching  as  a 
career. 

But  just  imagine  a  different  world.  A 
world  in  which  school  systems  offered 
big-dollar,  long-term,  no-cut  contracts 
to  teachers. 

Well,  that  is  the  world  created  by 
James  J.  Coogan.  an  American  history 
teacher  at  Dennis- Yarmouth  Regional 
High  School  in  Yarmouth.  MA. 

I  came  across  Mr.  Coogan 's  brilliant 
tongue-in-cheek  approach  while  read- 
ing the  February  15  issue  of  Education 
Week.  I  am  sure  that  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Coogan  was  writing  his  parody,  he 
must  have  felt  some  wishful  thinking. 

I  commend  this  conunentary  to  you 
because  it  puts  into  perspective  some 
of  the  problems  we  will  be  faced  with 
in  trying  to  bring  potentially  good  and 
great  teachers  into  our  classrooms  and 
in  trying  to  keep  the  good  and  great 
ones  there. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  take  just 
5  minutes— I  think  I  can  do  it  in  5  min- 
utes—to read  the  commentary  which 
appeared  in  the  article  I  have  quoted. 
This  is  Mr.  Coogan  speaking  from  here 
on  out.  and  I  am  reading  verbatim 
from  his  article.  If  you  listen.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  most  interesting.  The 
entire  article  is  as  follows: 

Teacher  Inks  3-Year,  S850-K  Pact  With 

Regional 

(By  James  J.  Coogan) 

I  was  dreaming  the  other  day  that  I  read 
in  the  paper  about  John  Smith,  a  local 
high-school  history  teacher,  who  had  signed 
a  three-year.  $850,000  contract  to  stay  on  at 
Regional  High  School. 

"He  can  really  do  it  all. "  said  his  principal 
yesterday  at  a  news  conference  held  in  the 
cafeteria.  "He's  great  two  ways— in  the 
classroom  and  during  lunchroom  duty.  We 
feel  he's  worth  every  penny  that  we're 
giving  him." 

Smith,  who  told  reporters  earlier  in  the 
week  that  he  was  going  to  let  his  old  con- 
tract run  out  and  lest  his  worth  in  the  pri- 
vate-school market,  seemed  pleased  with  the 
new  deal  that  reportedly  contains  a  de- 
ferred-salary arrangement,  an  interest-free 
loan  on  a  New  Hampshire  ski  chalet,  and  re- 
duced rates  on  school  lunches. 

"I  wanted  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
private-school  offers."  said  Smith,  who 
looked  tan  and  refreshed  after  spending  his 
Christmas  break  in  Barbados.  "But  I'm  glad 
that  the  school  committee  saw  fit  to  meet 
my  contract  demands— I've  always  hoped 
that  I  could  finish  my  career  here  in  New 
England." 

When  asked  if  he  thought  teachers'  sala- 
ries had  reached  a  ridiculous  and  unjustified 
new  high.  Smith  explained  that  for  most 
teachers,  the  days  of  earning  the  really  big 
money  were  relatively  short  when  compared 
to  the  average  worker. 

"We  suffer  a  lot  more  stress  on  a  daily 
basis  and  the  burnout  rate  in  the  profession 
usually  means  a  short  career  pattern.  I  have 
several  colleagues  who  have  had  to  take  po- 
sitions as  designated  substitutes  and  they're 
lucky  if  they  can  get  a  hundred  grand  a 
year." 

One  reporter  reminded  Smith  that  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  teachers  were 
among  the  lowest  paid  professionals  in  the 
United  States,  and  layoffs  were  so  common 
that  few  people  were  interested  in  planning 
a  career  in  education. 

Smith  tucked  his  copy  of  Tovm  and  Coun- 
try under  his  arm  and  scratched  his  ear 
thoughtfully.  "I  know  what  you're  saying," 
he  said.  "But  that  was  l)efore  the  days  of  all 
the  government  studies  on  education.  Now 
we  have  no-cut  contracts  and  10-to-l  stu- 
dent-teacher ratios. 

"Since  they  instituted  the  Ten  and  Five' 
Rule— 10  years  in  the  profession  and  five  in 
the  same  school  system— we  can  exercise  a 
veto  over  any  assignment  that  we  don't  like, 
we've  got  some  security  now.  It's  made  a  lot 
more  people  decide  to  look  into  teaching  as 
a  c&rccr." 

The  superintendent  of  Regional  High  was 
asked  if  there  were  any  other  teachers  close 
to  signing  new  contracts. 

"Well,  it's  early  yet."  he  said.  "But  I  can 
tell  you  that  we've  had  meetings  with  Stan- 
ley Terkle.  our  newest  math  teacher,  and 
we've  made  what  we  feel  is  a  fair  offer. 
Without  getting  into  details,  the  package 
has  some  excellent  cash  incentives  spread 
over  a  five-year  period.  Also  we're  guaran- 
teed an  option  clause  that  says  he  can  take 


a  sabbatical  at  any  time  during  the  length 
of  the  contract  without  loss  of  pay. 

""If  we  can  sign  him.  we  plan  to  build  our 
curriculum  around  him,"  the  superintend- 
ent continued.  "His  agent  is  supposed  to  ge^ 
back  to  us  later  in  the  week.  You  know  th« 
last  year  we  lost  two  excellent  physical-edu- 
cation teachers  who  opted  to  teach  m 
Japan,  and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
offer  is  competitive.  The  parents'  associa- 
tion and  the  town  finance  committee 
pressed  us  to  offer  anything  to  get  Terkle  to 
stay,  but  we  have  to  be  cautious. 

"We've  still  got  two  English  teachers  and 
a  media  specialist  that  could  be  free  agentc 
by  next  September,  and  we  certainly  don't 
want  to  lose  them,"  he  concluded. 

All  of  this  information  came  at  the  same 
time  that  sources  in  the  Metropolitan 
Public  School  System  were  announcing  that 
they  had  lured  highly  regarded  biology 
teacher  Alan  Femwlnkle  from  Standing 
Waters  High  school.  Angered  by  this  move. 
Standing  Waters  officials  have  scheduled  a 
news  conference  for  later  this  week,  when 
they  will  announce  their  intention  to  initi- 
ate a  suit  over  what  they  call  "tampering" 
with  members  of  their  veteran  staff. 

"He's  still  got  two  years  to  go  on  his  con- 
tract with  us,"  they  explained.  "And  even 
though  we  refused  to  renegotiate  after  his 
classes  turned  out  seven  National  Merit 
Scholarship  winners  last  year.  Metropolitan 
had  no  right  to  offer  what  they  did." 

Even'with  the  loss  of  Femwinkle.  students 
at  Standing  Waters  High  can  still  count  on 
one  of  the  best  faculties  in  the  area.  Also, 
their  school  has  the  territorial  draft  rights 
to  at  least  three  highly  sought  area  college 
seniors— two  of  whom  are  majoring  in  the 
sciences.  As  one  school-committee  member 
put  it:  ""This  doesn't  mean  it  will  be  a  build- 
ing year  for  us." 

"Where  will  it  all  end?"  one  reporter  was 
he&rd  to  ask  as  he  walked  to  his  car  with  a 
friend.  "The  public  just  seems  to  be  so  edu- 
cation-crazy that  these  teachers  can  practi- 
cally name  their  own  salary  figures." 

"I  know."  said  his  friend.  "But  it's  Just  the 
perverted  sense  of  values  in  our  society 
today.  I  guess  you  have  to  look  at  it  this 
way— teachers  have  been  so  pampered  all  of 
their  lives  that  they've  got  no  sense  of  reali- 
ty. Besides,  we  all  know  that  the  could  never 
handle  a  real  job." 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude 
my  remarks,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Congress  to  put  forth  a  double 
effort  to  make  sure  that  those  pro- 
grams we  have  in  place,  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  work-study 
programs,  and  programs  of  that 
nature  not  \>e  interfered  with,  and 
that  we  take  a  second  look  at  the 
needs  of  teachers. 

Yes,  this  idea  of  parity  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  has  been  important  in  the 
past,  and  all  of  us  do  know  that  only 
the  special  and  the  chosen  ended  up  in 
the  education  field,  and  they  were  re- 
vered and  they  were  respected.  But 
today— and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  for  it  is— just  the  opposite  has 
occurred.  We  do  not  get  the  bright  stu- 
dents, the  exceptional  students. 
Teaching  is  used  as  a  steppingstone. 
We  do  not  hear  anymore  of  teachers 


teaching  for  20  or  30  years  or  for  a 
lifetime. 
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It  is  just  a  step,  maybe  a  passing 
fancy,  and  the  real  dedication  as  such 
per  se  seems  to  be  vanishing. 

I  would  say  that  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  and  I  would  say  the  future  of 
every  individual,  whether  he  reaches 
his  end,  his  God-given  right  to  that 
end,  to  reach  his  full  capacity  and  to 
be  what  he  can  be,  all  has  its  begin- 
ning and  depends  primarily,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, on  the  fact  of  who  teaches 
him.  how  they  teach  him.  how  they 
stimulate  his  thinking. 

So  I  would  think  this  is  a  subject 
matter  that  all  of  us  should  be  famil- 
iar with  in  this  House.  I  am  sure  there 
are  some  dedicated  Memt>ers  who  are 
going  to  make  an  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether all  those  that  have  the  same 
feeling  and  the  sensitivity  to  that  sub- 
ject matter  and  hopefully  we  can  come 
up  and  devise  some  type  of  a  test  that 
would  maybe  respond  to  all  those  crit- 
ics as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  teach- 
ers are  concerned  and  set  together 
some  policy  or  program  which  would 
enable  us  to  guarantee  to  hold  the 
best  and  attract  the  best,  because  only 
the  best  should  serve  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  in  their  time  of  need  and  that 
is  in  their  formative  years  when  they 
start  school,  kindgergarten.  and  all  the 
way  through  high  school  and  post  sec- 
ondary. 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gokzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
2  years  ago  I  spoke  last  with  respect  to 
the  issue  that  had  prompted  me  to  ad- 
dress the  House  under  similar  circimi- 
stances  in  sp>ecial  orders  with  what  I 
called  then  "The  Crime  of  the  Centu- 
ry," notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
certainly  would  have  been  rated  that 
way,  but  the  reason  and  the  basis  for 
my  describing  it  as  such  was  that  it 
was  resulting  in  the  intimidation  of 
what  we  called  the  third  branch,  but 
actually  the  coequal  and  independent 
and  separate  branch  known  as  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  that  was  the  murder  of 
Federal  District  Judge  John  W.  Wood, 
followed  by  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  one  of  the  then  assistant  Fed- 
eral district  attorneys  for  the  western 
judicial  district,  James  W.  Kerr.  The 
attempted  assassination  of  James  Ken- 
preceded  the  assassination  of  Federal 
Judge  John  Wood  by  6  months,  but  in 
that  same  month  and  in  that  same 
year,  1979,  there  was  another  death  of 
a  former  drug  enforcement  agency 
chief  in  Mexico  City,  Sante  Bario,  who 
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died  after  being  in  a  coma  for  about  6 
months. 

Since  autumn  of  1978  I  had  been  ad- 
dressing the  House,  my  colleagues, 
with  respect  to  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  James  W.  Kerr  and  predict- 
ing that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a 
prophet  to  know  that  more  serious 
crimes  would  follow.  At  that  time  I 
was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  more 
likely  would  be  the  district  attorney 
himself  for  the  western  district  at  that 
time,  Jamie  Boyd.  I  never  dreamed 
that  would  be  a  Federal  district  judge 
because  it  is  such  a  heinous  crime. 
That  is  the  only  record  we  have  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
of  an  out  and  out  assassination  of  a 
Federal  judge,  but  I  had  said  as  much, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  Thursday 
preceding  the  assassination  of  Judge 
Wood  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  I  had  taken  the  floor  and 
had  reported  that  I  had  lunch  with 
James  Kerr  where  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  here  in  the  House  restau- 
rant after  he  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  in  order  to  be  cited  for 
some  heroic  action,  I  guess  surviving 
the  attempted  assassination,  by  the 
FBI  or  the  Justice  Department. 

He  asked  to  meet  me  and  expressed 
his  thanks  for  having  addressed  the 
House  consistently  for  weeks  in  order 
to  keep  some  kind  of  attention  on  that 
dastardly  crime. 

What  was  not  evident  here  on  the 
national  level  was  that  since  1970  I 
had  been  going  to  the  local  district 
grand  juries  and  had  been  reporting 
what  had  turned  out  to  be  the  incre- 
mental growth  in  San  Antonio  as  a 
way  station  for  the  heavy  growth  of 
the  two-way  system,  one  way  going 
down  as  stolen  automobile  vehicles 
and  the  return  in  the  way  of  hard 
drugs,  and  marijuana,  which  became 
by  the  time  Judge  Wood  was  sissassi- 
nated  a  highly  sophisticated  industry 
that  was  bringing  in  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  the  underworld: 
three  very  sophisticated  mainstreams 
of  this  traffic  by  then  had  been  pro- 
duced, actually  four;  one  on  the  east 
coast  in  this  area,  heavy  loss  of  vehi- 
cles stolen,  transported  down  to  New 
Orleans,  then  by  way  of  Houston  and 
to  the  lower  tip  of  the  Texas  border 
into  Mexico. 

The  second  and  one  of  the  most 
active  was  what  I  called  the  New  York- 
Chicago-Dallas-Texas-San  Antonio 
and  Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo  line. 

Then  the  third  was  the  Las  Vegas-El 
Paso-Ciavaras,  and  the  fourth  was  the 
west  coast,  LA  and  the  border  points, 
Tijuana  and  the  like. 

This  traffic  continues  unabated 
today.  If  anything,  it  has  been  perfect- 
ed in  its  sophistication. 

I  have  called  this  series  of  addresses 
in  this  Chamber  for  the  record  as 
"King  Crime."  These  I  will  call  the  se- 
quela or  the  second  series  of  "King 
Crime"  because  crime  is  still  king  in 


our  society.  It  is  so  insidious  that  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  freedom  and 
our  basic  societal  democracy  or  partici- 
patory democratic  processes. 

I  first  spoke  out,  as  I  said,  in  the 
early  1970's;  in  fact,  in  1970  was  my 
first  appearance  before  the  local  grand 
jury,  because  at  that  time  I  felt  that  it 
was  more  of  a  local  problem  than  any- 
thing that  I  could  say  involving  the 
national  aspect;  but  when  one  thing 
led  to  another  and  locally  I  had  stated 
to  the  press  the  existence  of  this  activ- 
ity and  the  boldness  of  the  nefarious 
malefactors  who  have  become  so  bold 
that  they  had  with  impugnity  dis- 
patched half  a  dozen  individuals  in 
San  Antonio,  without  the  local  police 
having  any  ability  to  control  the  situa- 
tion inasmuch  as  the  hit  men  would 
cross  the  border,  4  hours  later  make 
the  hit  in  San  Antonio,  return  and 
across  the  border  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  local  enforcement  agents 
who  were  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  individuals  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  deaths  until  I  was  tipped  off. 

I  might  point  out  for  the  record 
that,  given  the  background  in  which  I 
had  served  as  chief  juvenile  probation 
officer  in  their  county,  I  became  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  but  with  that  par- 
ticular element  that  happened  to  be  in 
trouble  in  our  society  and  through  the 
years  either  relatives  or  those  that 
later  grew  up  continued  and  became 
not  only  reformatory  graduates,  but 
penitentiary  graduates,  the  relation- 
ship is  still  maintained  to  this  day.  I 
probably  have  more  communication 
and  more  correspondence  from  in- 
mates of  the  penitentiaries  than  per- 
haps any  other  Member  in  this  House. 
I  have  never,  never  dismissed  them.  I 
treat  them  as  I  do  any  other  constitu- 
ent; so  that  by  this  relationship  I 
learned  of  some  of  the  reasons  and 
some  of  the  causes  and  some  of  the 
nature  of  the  deaths  that  were  a 
puzzle  to  the  local  police.  For  that 
reason  I  went  to  the  then  district  at- 
torney. I  went  to  the  then  grand  jury 
and  communicated  my  knowledge  to 
them. 
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But  when  it  became  obvious  that 
San  Antonio  was  a  way  station  in  a 
newly  created  flow  known  as  the 
brown  heroin  type  of  traffic  emanat- 
ing from  Mexico,  which  had  grown  in- 
crementally since  the  so-called  French 
Connection  had  been  temporarily 
stopped  because  of  some  of  their  expo- 
sures that  Sante  Bario,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  New  York  official,  but  an 
expoliceman  In  Rome,  Italy,  who 
ended  up  in  the  United  States  and 
marrying  an  American  citizen,  he 
eventually,  after  the  exposure  in  his 
part  of  the  French  Connection,  left 
New  York,  perhaps  for  safekeeping, 
and  came  to  Washington  where  for  a 
while  he  worked  here  on  the  HiU.  And 


then  later  he  ended  up  working  for 
the  newly  formed  DEA— the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency. 

Ultimately  he  was  dispatched  to 
Mexico  .City.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  was  happening,  these  other  events 
were  taking  place,  including  the  nefar- 
ious pattern  of  activity  of  the  famous 
Corrasco.  which  nationally  perhaps  is 
forgotten  but  locally  not.  because  this 
man.  sumamed  Corrasco.  was  really 
one  of  those  that  had  built  up  quite  a 
bit  of  an  operation  in  which  San  Anto- 
nio, which  I  say  and  repeat,  was  really 
a  way  station.  San  Antonio  was  not  a 
producing  headquarters,  an  operation- 
al headquarters,  but  it  was  a  way  sta- 
tion. And  with  the  development  of  this 
two-way  1-day  in  dollar  and  now 
almost  $2  billion  traffic,  it  was  impos- 
sible, as  I  told  the  grand  jury,  to  have 
this  kind  of  activity,  the  kind  of  crime 
we  have  in  our  country,  unfettered, 
untrammeled,  where  the  criminal 
walks  with  his  head  high,  walks  in  the 
streets,  and  the  victims  are  terrorized, 
such  as  our  judges  and  Federal  judicial 
officials  were  there  for  a  period  of 
about  3  years  in  which  it  cost  more 
than  a  niillion  dollars  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  special  outlays  just  for  protec- 
tive custody  through  the  U.S.  mar- 
shals. 

Now,  what  point  have  we  reached? 
The  sorry  thing  is  that  even  after  the 
exposure  of  these  cases  the  mystery  of 
the  Sante  Bario  case  is  still  unraveled, 
and  at  this  time,  and  this  is  preceding 
the  death  of  Judge  Wood,  I  said  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  then 
known  Sante  Bario  case  and  its  devel- 
opment at  that  point  and  what  led  to 
the  attempted  assassination  of  James 
Kerr  as  well  as  the  ultimate  assassina- 
tion of  Judge  Wood. 

It  seems  so  far  fetched  that  some 
ridiculed  what  I  was  saying.  Some 
even  tried  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
only  motive  I  could  have  was  publicity 
of  some  kind.  Yet  there  was  not.  I  was 
not  issuing  press  releases.  I  never 
have.  And  my  staff  limitations  are 
such  that  I  must  of  necessity  address 
myself  extemporaneously. 

Therefore,  persisting,  as  I  did.  and 
then  unfortunately  having  the  verifi- 
cation of  my  fears  as  I  communicated 
to  James  Kerr  on  that  fateful  Thurs- 
day preceding  on  that  following  Tues- 
day the  death,  assassination  of  John 
Wood,  and  learning  for  the  first  time 
that  Judge  Wood  had  dismissed  as  of  3 
months  before  his  custodial  protec- 
tors, the  U.S.  marshals.  I  begged  Mr. 
Kerr  to  return  inmiediately  and  urged 
Judge  Wood  to  recall  the  marshals.  I 
said  even  though  I  think  perhaps  the 
district  attorney  is  in  greater  danger, 
the  judge  is  acting  very  foolishly.  I 
said  I  hoped  the  other  judges  have 
not.  And  he  said  no.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  other  judges  still  have  U.S. 
marshal  surveillance.  I  said.  "Please.  I 
beg  of  you.  Mr.  Kerr,  go  back,  and  the 


first  thing  you  do  is  get  ahold  of  Judge 
Wood  and  tell  him  I  urge  him." 

He  said.  "Well.  I  am  here  to  thank 
you  both  for  myself  and  for  Judge 
Wood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  re- 
quested a  picture  of  you.  He  wants  to 
hang  it  in  his  office." 

Now  there  certainly  could  not  have 
been  any  partisanship,  even  though 
that  was  injected  later  when  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  would  be  that  the  President 
divert  $3  million  solely  and  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment being  able  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  definite  information  that  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  unraveling  of 
the  case.  I  felt  that  it  was  very  in- 
volved. But  I  felt  that  it  was  such  a 
tremendous  national  issue  that  I  must 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  that  time. 

Today  I  do  so  because  while  Sante 
Bario's  death  was  enshrouded  in  this 
mystery,  here  is  a  permanent  DEA 
agent,  so  highly  thought  of  that  he 
was  made  quickly  the  head  of  the 
Mexico  City  operations,  suddenly  ar- 
rested in  San  Antonio,  charged  with 
having  received  a  bribe.  And  from 
whom?  From  the  most  notorious  and 
one  of  the  most  insidious  human  ele- 
ments I  have  ever  read  of.  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Pico,  who  is  not  only  a 
double  agent,  he  is  a  triple  and  quad- 
ruple agent,  but  had  associations  with 
Sante  Bario  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Connection  exposure. 
And  lo  and  behold,  he  showed  up  in 
Mexico  City  and  lo  and  behold,  sud- 
denly it  is  armounced.  with  a  great 
deal  of  headline  news,  that  this  DEA 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Mexico  oper- 
ations, is  under  arrest  and  incarcerat- 
ed in  San  Antonio. 

The  first  3  weeks  he  was  sent  80 
miles  above  San  Antonio  to  Gillespie 
County  for  safekeeping,  but  then  his 
attorney  intervened  with  the  court 
and  said  it  was  not  fair  to  his  client  to 
be  removed  from  the  quick  and  ready 
counsel  of  his  attorney.  So  they 
brought  him  back  to  the  Bexar 
County  Jail  in  San  Antonio  where 
Corrasco  had  been  held,  and  where  I 
had  been  tipped  off  that  when  Cor- 
rasco was  in  prison  in  the  county  jail 
he  had  been  given  special  consider- 
ation by  being  allowed  conjugal  visits 
and  the  use  of  a  telephone.  And  I  was 
tipped  off  that  he  was  using  the  tele- 
phone in  the  county  jail  to  transact 
further  drug  business. 

So  then  I  contacted  the  then  district 
attorney  at  the  time,  and  the  district 
attorney  attempted  to  do  something, 
when  lo  and  behold.  Corrasco's  lawyer 
goes  before  a  district  judge  with  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  demands  that  as 
a  matter  of  judicial  decree  Corrasco  be 
safeguarded  in  those  privileges. 

This  was  the  same  Corrasco  that 
after  he  was  convicted  and  went  to  the 
Federal  penitentiary,  and  was  trans- 
ported from  the  Bexar  County  Jail. 


held  himself,  himself  up.  held  three 
hostages  who  were  killed,  made  the 
national  news  at  the  time,  because 
when  they  were  attempted  to  be  re- 
captured by  the  authorities  they  died 
in  the  process.  Corrasco  was  part  and 
parcel  of  an  organizational  attempt 
that  in  effect  was  less  than  the  middle 
ground  in  its  operation.  But  it  was  an 
integral  part  of  this  far  vaster  oper- 
ation. He  had  residual  inheritors  who 
are  still  around  to  this  day. 

But  the  fact  that  shocked  me  was 
that  even  in  the  county  jail  there 
would  be  such  a  corrupt  situation  that 
these  kinds  of  privileges  would  be  per- 
mitted, that  this  kind  of  activity  would 
be  permitted,  and  that  it  would  take  a 
U.S.  Congressman  to  go  back  to  the 
district  in  order  to  inform  the  local  of- 
ficials of  what  was  going  on. 

All  of  this  I  had  spread  on  the 
record  at  the  time.  I  was  also  de- 
nounced at  the  time.  And  if  the 
records  are  searched,  and  when  Cor- 
rasco was  holding  himself  off  with  the 
hostages,  his  lawyer  was  sent  up  there 
to  try  to  mediate,  and  Corrasco  went 
out  of  his  way  to  use  my  name  and 
curse  me.  For  what  reason?  Obviously 
because  maybe  in  the  course  of  my 
speaking  out  something  had  hap- 
pened. 

So  then  Sante  Bario  is  returned  to 
the  county  jail  from  Gillespie  County. 
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He  has  not  been  there  24  hours 
when  he  is  given  a  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwich  and  immediately  there- 
after goes  into  convulsions  and  then 
into  a  coma  which  he  never  came  out 
of  and  died  6  months  later. 

Now  they  claim  he  was  sick  or  some- 
thing and  he  got  those  convxilsions. 
Well,  if  anybody  is  ready  to  believe  in 
the  tooth  fairy  and  in  Cinderella  and 
all  the  other  fairy  tales,  then  you  can 
believe  that  one. 

The  fact  is  that  Berry  was  never 
tried,  he  never  faced  his  accusers.  The 
DEA  which  has  indulged,  like  many 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  unacceptable 
standards  of  behavior,  that  is  they 
have  to  go  cheek  by  jowl  to  deal  with 
the  criminal  element  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated kind  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness to  try  to  eradicate  crime.  Well, 
that  never  has  happened  and  it  never 
will. 

But  this  has  been  happening  from 
the  highest  levels,  the  CIA,  where  un- 
accountable runaway,  no  human  indi- 
vidual or  collection  of  Individuals  Is 
good  enough,  strong  enough,  soimd 
enough  that  it  can  have  unrestricted, 
unaccountable  power  for  long  without 
corruption.  That  is  true  of  our  agen- 
cies themselves. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  the 
Senate  committee  has  brought  out  in 
testimony  where  the  highly  thought 
of  CIA  goes  in  and  deals  with  the  most 
sophisticated  criminal  elements  in  our 


society;  with  this  tremendous  power 
inherent  in  these  criminal  elements 
and  malefactors  in  our  society  who 
today  have  possession  of  shopping 
malls,  banks,  otherwise  honest  busi- 
ness endeavors;  and  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  our  society  is  deeply 
poisoned. 

So  that  if  crime  continues  to  be  the 
real  issue  that  is  agitating  our  citizens, 
and  anybody  in  minimal  contact  with 
his  citizenry  will  tell  you  that  is  the 
No.  1  issue,  the  fear  of  crime,  the  fear 
of  assault,  the  fear  of  personal  life. 
Why  shouldn't  the  criminals  feel  that 
they  could  kill  a  Federal  Judge  and  get 
away  with  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reason  I  resumed  that  discussion  is  be- 
cause I  left  off  at  the  time  the  indict- 
ments were  finally  brought,  not  until 
2V^  years  after  speaking  out,  and  not 
without  criticism. 

I  did  everything  under  the  sun.  I 
even  tried  to  reach  the  President  of 
the  United  States  then.  James  Carter. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  end  up  with 
his  special  assistant,  Eizenstat,  in  my 
office  who  brought  their  special  assist- 
ant liaison  with  DEA.  But  I  could  not 
get  them  to  give  that  crime  priority. 

Then  when  Judge  Wood  was  assassi- 
nated there  was  a  flurry,  yes;  but  then 
the  case  started  to  fade  away  into  the 
dust  of  history  like  Jimmy  Hoffa 
faded  away  into  the  dust.  Who  today 
remembers  Jimmy  Hoffa? 

Yet  I  believe,  of  course,  that  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  says,  "Murder  will 
out;"  yes,  it  will,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
our  society  must,  if  it  seeks  its  salva- 
tion and  preservation  as  a  viable  socie- 
ty, what  good  is  a  government  if  it 
cannot  even  ensure  personal  safety  to 
its  citizens,  if  it  cannot  ensure  safety 
of  life  and  protection  of  life,  limb,  and 
property? 

If  the  criminal  element  has  become 
so  bold,  so  strong  that  it  can  infiltrate 
every  Uiyer  of  our  Government  and 
with  impunity  direct  massive  billion 
dollar  businesses  of  a  corrupt  nature, 
of  a  criminal,  criminal  nature,  with  im- 
punity. It  is  necessary  then  that  I 
resume  because  at  the  time  I  settled 
for  the  indictments;  and  I  had  the 
great  honor  of  beinig  called  5  hours 
before  the  indictments  were  publi- 
cized, by  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
Judge  Webster,  down  there  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  my  home,  San  Antonio,  to 
merely  thank  me.  giving  me  credit  for 
having  been  resp)onsible.  having  kept 
that  case  imder,  the  attention  of.  on 
the  front  burner,  so  to  speak,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  be  the  first  to  know  that 
they  would  be  bringing  in  indictments 
that  would  be  released  in  5  hours' 
time. 

I  then  said  that  I  would  not  speak 
out  because  the  legal  processes  wouJd 
be  working  but  that  if  the  investiga- 
tion or  the  results  of  the  prosecution 
were  truncated,  I  would  be  heard  from 
again. 
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I  rise  today  and  I  ask  that  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  last  week, 
Thursday,  entitled  "The  Narc  Who 
Loved  Her",  a  report,  an  extensive  spe- 
cial feature  article  on  the  widow  of 
Sante  Bario.  a  book  which  she  has  just 
published. 

Also  as  exhibit  2  a  copy  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  of  the  16th  of  this 
month  with  the  dateline  in  New  Orle- 
ans in  which  it  is  announced  that  the 
conviction  of  Elizabeth  Chagra  was 
one  of  several  who  had  been  indicted 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
Judge  Wood,  that  this  particular  con- 
viction had  been  overturned  by  one  of 
the  appellate  courts.  There  remains 
another  conviction  of  a  lesser  gravity 
that  still  was  upheld  but  the  main  one, 
a  30-year  conviction,  was  overturned 
by  the  court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de- 
fense lawyer  says  that  it  is  his  hope 
the  Government  will  drop  it  because 
he  hopes  the  Government  will  not  go 
out  and  spend  another  $1  million  in 
prosecution. 

What  a  sorry,  sorry  justification  for 
nonprosecution. 

As  exhibit  3  I  would  like  to  present 
for  the  Record  at  this  time  the  article 
carrying  today,  Tuesday,  February  19, 
by  Jack  Anderson,  entitled  "New  Light 
Shed  on  DEA  Agent's  Death." 

The  documents  follow: 

E^XHIBIT  1 

The  Nahc  Who  Loved  Her— Joanne  Bario's 

Tale  or  Secrets,  Passion  and  Death 

(By  Phil  McCombs) 

This  is  about  love  and  death  and  a  girl 
from  Palls  Church  who  married  a  bold,  pas- 
sionate, dashing  man  in  an  effort  to  find 
herself. 

"Talk  about  being  on  a  high."  says  Joanne 
Bario.  38.  "I  mean,  we  would  walk  into  a 
rocm  and  people  would  turn  and  stare  at  us. 
We  had  it:  that  energy,  that  intensity,  what 
romance  is  all  about.  I  wanted  that  ...  I 
didn't  want  to  live  in  quiet  desperation." 

But  her  "fantasy  of  a  romantic  dream" 
became,  she  says,  "the  hardest  kind  of  reali- 
ty." Her  1975  marriage  to  a  highly  decorat- 
ed U.S.  narcotics  agent,  Sante  A.  Bario, 
plunged  her  directly  into  what  is  romantic 
and  violent  in  20th-century  America. 

"Women  want  adventure."  she  says,  "and 
the  way  they  traditionally  get  it  is  through 
men  .  .  .  Because  who  was  I.  really?  A  sort 
of  Jane  Doe.  I  was  this  sort  of  pretty,  in- 
tense, passionate  girl  who  wanted  to  have 
something  happen  in  my  life." 

"Fatal  Dreams,"  the  book  in  which  she 
tells  her  story,  billed  by  Dial  Press  as  a  true 
story  of  undercover  narcotics  work  in 
Mexico.  Its  publication  comes  as  U.S.- 
backed  Mexican  officials  are  waging  bloody 
warfare  against  drug  traffickers;  a  U.S. 
agent  abducted  in  Guadalajara  last  Thurs- 
day is  presumed  dead. 

The  book  recounts  the  odyssey  of  another 
17.S.  agent,  Sante  Bario,  a  man  from  Italy 
who  married  two  American  women,  won  suc- 
cess in  the  drug  wars  and  died  in  a  Texas 
prison. 

In  fact.  "Fatal  Dreams"  is  a  love  story. 

Joanne  Bario  says.  "It's  about  fame  and 
women  and  the  failure  to  love  .  .  .  What  it's 


like  to  be  a  woman  unfolding.  I  think  I  sort 
of  grew  up  buying  this  whole  story— I 
wanted  to  meet  a  man  who  would  change 
my  life,  and  I  did!  I  met  a  man  who  preman- 
ently  and  irrevocably  changed  my  life.  And 
I  went  off  with  him,  and  it  was  a  big  risk, 
and  I  took  it. 

"And  it  wasn't  like  it  was  supposed  to  be." 

Their  life  together  ended  in  horror  and 
death.  Pregnant  and  living  in  Mexico  City. 
Joanne  watched  her  man  dismtegrate  under 
the  pressure  of  cracking  big  international 
drug  cases.  In  1978  Sante  Bario  was  arrested 
for  allegedly  taking  a  bribe.  One  night,  he 
went  into  convulsions:  some  suspect  he'd 
been  poisoned,  though  the  autopsy  said  oth- 
erwise. Before  he  died,  he  spent  four 
months  plugged  into  machines,  braindead, 
nurses  flipping  him  like  a  flapjack  every 
half  hour  to  prevent  l>ed  sores. 

The  last  time  she  saw  him  in  a  San  Anto- 
nio hospital.  Jovine  Bario  writes.  'He  was 
old  and  white  and  frail.  He  had.  my  mother 
said,  rushed  through  our  lives  like  a  power- 
ful wind  in  a  summer  storm.  He'd  carried 
me  away  completely.  On  his  arm  on  our 
wedding  day,  I  was  sure  I  had  been  rescued 
and  lifted  out  of  dailiness,  that  I  was  where 
I  wanted  to  be.  part  of  Sandy's  living  thea- 
ter." 

She  has  dark  hair,  deep  brown  eyes,  a  low- 
key  manner.  Grew  up  middle-class,  wanted 
to  be  a  writer.  Needed  material,  a  life,  an 
identity. 

Sante  Bario,  a  policeman,  had  come  to 
America  in  the  early  'SOs.  His  first  wife,  Pa- 
tricia Bario,  speaks  with  restraint  and  digni- 
ty of  a  difficult  time:  "He  was  trying  very 
hard  to  establish  his  identity  in  an  adopted 
country.  When  he  and  I  met  in  I960  I  in 
Rome],  he  didn't  speak  English  and  I  didn't 
speak  Italian.  We  used  to  write  notes  to 
each  other  and  then  translate  them  with 
our  little  dictionaries  .  . 

When  Pat  and  Sante  Bario  married,  she 
was  a  Detroit  newspaper  reporter  (she  was 
later  to  join  Burson-Marsteller.  the  public 
relations  firm,  and  to  serve  briefly  as  Geral- 
dlne  Perraro's  press  secretary  during  the 
presidential  campaign).  Sante  Bario  became 
an  undercover  IRS  man.  His  climb  began:  23 
racketeers  arrested  Ln  Boston,  28  mobsters 
jailed  in  New  Orleans.  By  the  early  '70s, 
Bario  was  an  agent  with  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  making  a  name  for 
himself.  He  sometimes  had  so  many  under- 
cover identities,  his  widow  says,  that  he 
would  wake  up  in  a  cold  sweat  wondering 
where,  and  who.  he  was. 

Bario  was  charming,  loving,  fuimy,  and— 
in  his  work— eager,  ambitious.  Joanne  Bario 
says,  'He  saw  himself  as  a  kind  of  White 
Knight  slaying  dragons."  He  met  her  at  a 
New  York  dinner  party  in  1972,  at  a  time 
when  his  marriage  to  Patricia  was  going 
bad.  Joanne  Tumolo  was  10  years  younger 
and  of  Italian  background.  And  she  was 
hungry  for  romance. 

Prom  the  beginning,  she  found  herself 
wondering  what  was  real,  what  imagined, 
"He  was  so  captivating,"  she  says,  "you'd 
get  caught  in  all  that  and  you  couldn't  dig 
through  it."  As  he  declared  his  love,  she 
watched  him  in  a  bar  mirror.  "It  was  easier 
watching  his  mirror  Image  than  watching 
Sandy  himself  lean  close,  stroke  my  hand 
...  I  saw  In  that  mirror  a  36-year-old  adven- 
turer who  knew  the  world,  four  languages, 
whom  women  always  fell  for.  But  I  couldn't 
figure  out  what  he  saw  In  me." 

He  saw,  perhaps,  a  "fresh  .  .  .  woman" 
with  whom  he  could  make  a  dreamed-of  new 
life. 

In  writing,  Joanne  Bario  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  identity  (]uestion.  In  assuming  un- 


dercover and  other  life  roles,  she  wondered. 
"How  do  you  pretend  you're  someone  you're 
not?  How  could  I  bring  the  two  parts  of  him 
(the  undercover  and  the  DEA  bureaucrat] 
together?  .  .  .  How  does  he  remain  connect- 
ed to  his  core  self?  It  seems  to  me  a  big  issue 
is,  is  there  a  core  selP  Is  there  something 
that  endures  in  us.  in  all  our  relations  to 
people,  in  all  our  'identities'? 

"I  was  very  interested  in  this  when  I  met 
Sandy.  I  was  young.  I  was  trying  to  decide 
who  I  was." 

She  also  says  this: 

"I  wonder  if  Sandy  is  real  to  me  any  more. 
If  he's  become  fictional.  If  he's,  you  know, 
like  a  character  now. 

She  thinks. 

"There  was  a  part  of  me  that  said,  'In 
order  to  be  a  writer,  things  had  to  happen 
to  you.'  I  wanted  experiences.  I  didn't  think 
of  the  consequences.  I  didn't  believe  the 
consequences. 

"So  that  part  of  me  saw  it  as  experience.  I 
don't  know  if  I  say  it  as  material,  but,  'This 
is  the  world. ' 

"Then  there  was  the  part  of  me  that 
really  responded  emotionally  to  Sandy  ...  I 
was  in  therapy  then.  My  therapist  said, 
'This  is  a  fantasy.  You'll  have  to  examine 
this  fantasy.'  I  said  to  her,  'I  don't  care  of 
It's  a  fantasy,  because  it's  a  fantasy  I  want 
and  I'm  gonna  have  iW  " 

She  is  hard  on  herself  in  the  book.  Paints 
herself  as  whining,  unhappy,  demanding. 

"I  knew  he  loved  me  .  .  .  But  why  did  I 
marry  him?  .  .  .  Did  I  want  to  write  this 
book? 

"/  loved  him,  but  I  was  also  much  more 
doubtful  about  .  .  .  this  marriage,  I  was 
tough  on  him.  I  think  he  wanted  me  to 
write  about  him.  I  don't  think  it  was  an  acci- 
dent that  he  marripj  two  women  who  were 
writers." 

By  the  end.  she  wrote.  "I  didn't  want  to 
believe  he  had  kept  so  many  secrets  from 
me  .  .  .  Sandy  was  a  man  who  had  known 
too  much,  and  I  was  a  woman  who  hadn't 
known  him  at  all." 

She  wrote  the  book  to  get  it  out  of  her 
system.  Pelt,  as  she  wrote,  love,  hatred, 
fury. 

In  Mexico  City  in  1975.  Bario's  DEA  unit 
was  under  pressure  from  Washington  to 
produce  big  cases.  Joanne,  newly  wed  and 
pregnant,  hadn't  much  liked  the  scene.  She 
hadn't  liked  the  agents,  the  "narcs."  Many 
were  alcoholics.  "They  wore  cowboy  boots, 
they  were  terrible  to  their  wives." 

In  1978,  she  writes,  her  husband,  under 
the  pressure  to  produce,  looked  the  other 
way  when  an  informant,  "Claude  Picault," 
sold  drugs  as  a  sideline.  To  have  blown  the 
whistle  would  have  ruined  the  case.  It  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  Picault  told  DEA  that  Bario 
had  taken  a  bribe  from  him.  For  whatever 
reasons,  the  informant  was  believed  and  his 
boss  arrested. 

For  Joanne  Bario,  everything  was  differ- 
ent. 

"I  was  angry  at  him,"  she  says.  "He  was  in 
jail  and  he  expected  me  to  help  him.  He  was 
leaning  on  me  completely,  [saying]  'You 
have  to  decide  what  to  do.'  And  I  felt,  'Wait 
a  minute,  that  wasn't  the  bargain.  You  were 
supposed  to  be  the  knight  on  the  white 
horse.  I  was  supposed  to  be  carried  away.' 
Suddenly  everything  was  reversed.  I  wanted 
to  save  him  .  .  .  but  it  was  his  world,  and  I 
couldn't.  It  was  all  about  drugs  and  lawyers 
and  judges  .  .  . 

"I  felt  I  was  going  to  come  to  terms  with 
him  if  it  killed  me.  And  I  did.  I  feel  closure 
now.  Regardless  of  what  happens  with  this 
book.   I'd   like  somebody   to  look   at  DEA. 


Also,  I  feel  I'm  ending  this  part  of  my  life.  I 
own  it.  I've  owned  up  to  it.  It  was  humiliat- 
ing. I  was  ashamed.  I  guess.  My  husband 
died  in  jail.  It  was  not  something  to  be 
proud  of.  I  had  to  learn  to  accept  it." 

She  thinks  that  her  husband  broke  the 
law  in  overlooking  Picault's  alleged  drug- 
dealing,  but  that  Picault's— and  DEA's— 
charges  against  him  were  in  all  probability 
false. 

This  view  is  shared  by  a  lawyer  friend  she 
retained  to  sue  DEA  after  her  husband's 
death,  fornier  Watergate  prosecutor  Rich- 
ard Ben-Veniste.  He  obtained  a  post  mortem 
job  reinstatement  for  Bario  which  entitled 
the  agent's  widow  and  children  to  insurance 
and  other  benefiu.  Through  the  discovery 
process,  he  learned  facts  that  convinced  him 
Bario  was  innocent  and  raised  questions 
about  the  behavior  of  agency  officials: 

DEA  paid  Picault  $50,000  to  make  the  case 
against  Bario. 

After  Bario's  arrest,  the  agency  learned 
that  Picault  had  run  a  smuggling  operation 
involving  the  same  cocaine  that  Picault  had 
claimed  earlier  he  had  sold  together  with 
Bario. 

The  agency  also  learned  that  Picault  had 
asked  an  individual  to  falsely  testify  against 
Bario  in  the  impending  trial. 

Knowing  these  things  declined  to  pros- 
ecute Picault. 

Bario  was  dead  before  the  case  could  come 
to  trial.  Some  say  he  was  poisoned  by  any 
one  of  dozens  of  drug  traffickers  or  others 
who  had  it  in  for  him;  an  autopsy  found 
that  he  had  choked  on  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich. 

"DEA  is  a  real  dangerous  organization  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  says  Joanne  Bario. 

"Conduct  far  below  what  we  would  expect 
of  a  government  agency,"  says  Ben-Veniste. 
Asked  to  comment  on  Ben-Veniste's  list,  a 
DEA  spokesman  said  this  week,  "We  are 
going  to  decline  getting  into  that  kind  of  re- 
buttal, at  least  until  we've  read  the  book." 

Now  Joanne  Bario.  the  writer,  the  pretty 
woman  dressed  in  black,  sits  in  her  red-brick 
rambler  in  suburban  Kensington. 

With  her  two  children— an  8-year-old  son 
by  Sandy,  a  2-year-old  daughter  by  a  second 
husband  she  married  on  the  rebound,  then 
divorced. 

With  her  new  novel,  about  love,  in 
progress. 

In  downtown  Washington.  Patricia  Bario 
is  reached  by  phone  at  Burson-Marsteller. 
Says,  "Obviously,  no  one  as  close  as  I  was  to 
him  could  have  read  that  book  without 
crying  through  every  page  of  it." 

The  book  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  the 
first  marriage.  Bario— not  yet  successful  and 
famous— "couldn't  compete  with  his  wife. 
She  was  four  years  older  and  rooted  in  her 
Senate  PR  job.  She  outeamed  him.  out- 
clouted  him,  and  outspoke  him  in  her 
mother  tongue.  "  On  trips  home.  "He  would 
visit,  argue  with  his  wife,  and  leave  again 
...  He  admitted  he  had  chosen  his  work  to 
escape  his  marriage." 

The  writer,  Joanne  Bario,  says,  "I  tried  to 
be  really  discreet  in  the  book." 

Patricia  Bario  says,  "When  I  fell  in  love 
with  him  he  wasn't  a  distinguished  interna- 
tional undercover  agent.  He  was  just  a  very 
special  person.  Of  course,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  fell  in  love  with  him 
once  he  was  here  and  established." 

The  two  women  agree  on  one  thing:  that 
Sante  Bario  told  his  second  wife  that  his 
first  marriage  was  unhappy. 

■Judging  from  what  I  know  of  Patricia 
now,  I  think  that's  what  he  needed  to  be- 
lieve," says  Joanne. 


•'I'm  sure  he  told  it  that  way."  says  Patri- 
cia. "It's  easiest  to  tell  it  that  way  when  the 
marriage  is  over.  But  if  he  was  leaving  In  '64 
to  escape  our  marriage,  then  where  did  this 
child  come  from  that  was  bom  in  '69?" 

Patricia  had  two  children  with  Sandy 
Bario.  The  first.  Franco,  23,  is  an  aspiring 
Independent  television  producer  here. 

"To  me,"  says  Franco,  "I  see  Joanne  as  a 
woman  who  discovered  a  man  who  was 
larger  than  life,  and  she  saw  the  relation- 
ship as  a  way  to  be  married  and  swept  away 
from  the  real  world  and  be  brought  into  this 
other  world,  this  more  exciting,  more  in- 
tense world.  But  it  wasn't  real. " 

Franco  remembers  his  father  well. 

"One  time  in  the  car.  driving  back  to  my 
mother's  house,  he  was  distraught  about 
the  pressures.  Sometimes  he  would  be  just  a 
little  kid  ready  to  play  kickball  on  the  lawn. 
You  can  Imagine  what  was  going  on  in  his 
mind:  he's  got  three  or  four  other  lives 
going  that  don't  Involve  his  children  or  wife. 
He  told  me  how  much  he  loved  me  and  he 
hoped  I  wouldn't  get  Into  his  line  of  work 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  other  wasrs  to 
make  a  living. 

"But  he  was  scared  and  didn't  know  any 
other  way.  He  actually  did  say.  It  will  kill 
you." " 

Her  novel-ln-progress: 

"The  thing  about  romantic  fantasy,"  says 
Joanne  Bario,  "it's  like  catching  that  gold 
ring.  It's  the  part  of  you  that  allows  your- 
self to  not  be  reasonable,  to  .  .  .  believe  that 
there's  more  out  there,  now.  If  I  just  dare,  I 
can  have  It  all.'  And  that's  what  Americans 
want.  I  think  it's  part  of  our  culture." 

The  Romantic  Fantasy. 

"The  boy-girl  thing  Is  the  only  part  of  our 
lives  where  we  allow  our  emotions  any  free 
play.  The  rest  of  oi'r  lives  are  so  tight.  We 
don't  take  risks  .  .  .  This  is  sort  of  what  my 
second  book  is  atwut:  failures  of  love,  what 
would  happen  If  we  let  go." 

Her  mother  used  to  teU  her,  "When  you 
can  accept  that  your  life  isn't  going  to  be 
normal,  accept  it  and  you'll  be  a  lot  happier. 
Stop  feeling  that  a  part  of  you  has  got  to  fit 
in." 

She  remarried  In  1980.  It  lested  two  years. 
"After  Sandy  died  I  felt  real  desperate 
about  men  ...  I  was  32  years  old  and  I  was 
just  enveloped  by  death.  I  married  a  city 
planner.  He  was  the  first  man  I  went  out 
with  after  Sandy  died,  and  I  felt  alive.  And  I 
misconstrued  that  for  love  .  .  . 

"He  left.  I  made  him  feel  Inadequate  .  .  . 
He  wanted  a  routine,  a  sense  of  stability.  I 
was  always  flying  off  and  saying,  "Well, 
what  can  we  do  now  that  will  be  exciting 
and  fun?'  ...  It  was  hard  for  him  to  imag- 
ine this  book  coming  out  and  htm  being 
married  to  me.  And  now  I  have  this  book, 
and  a  beautiful  2-year-old  daughter  and  a 
checkered  past  which  I  never  Imagined  I 
would  have." 

She  laughs. 

Says  she  has  no  l)oyfriend. 
"I'm  not  going  looking  for  him." 

Pauses. 

"That  is  an  enormous  feeling  of  freedom 
for  me.  by  the  way.  I  don't  feel  desperate  to 
find  somebody  tomorrow." 
Would  she  do  it  again? 
"Yes,  I  would  .  .  .  I've  gone  through  this 
whole  thing  and  learned  nothing!  [Sandy] 
was  a  one-and-only  .  .  .  who  wanted  to  make 
more  of  life,  to  be  connected  with  life." 
Thinks. 

"Is  there  supposed  to  be  an  answer? 
There's  no  answer  in  my  book.  Did  he  take  a 
bribe?  Was  he  murdered?  So  what?  What 
it's  about  is  a  unique  person.  I  never  expect 


to  meet  someone  like  Sandy  again.  And  I 
didn't  want  him  to  die  with  this  false  Image 
of  "Narc  Murdered  in  Cell."  He's  what  we  all 
are.  only  more  theatrically.  He  had  what  we 
all  have,  a  hundred  different  parts  of  him! 
He  was  compelling,  very  human,  he  was 
moral .  .  . 

'"I  wanted  to  lift  his  death  up  and  make  it 
count.  That's  all." 

Exhibit  2 

Appeals  Court  Overturns  Elizabeth 
Chacra's  Conspiracy  Conviction 

(By  BUI  Crider) 

New  Orleans.— After  Elizabeth  Chagra's 
conviction  on  charges  she  plotted  a  Federal 
judge's  assassination  was  overturned,  her 
lawyer  predicted  she  may  win  her  freedom 
soon  because  the  government  might  want  to 
avoid  another  costly  trial. 

The  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  Friday  that  her  conviction  cannot 
stand  because  a  Jury  was  Instructed  Improp- 
erly by  the  presiding  judge  concerning  what 
it  would  have  to  conclude  to  find  her  guilty. 

The  three-judge  panel  let  stand  the 
murder  conviction  of  Charles  Harrelson, 
who  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  Judge  Jon  H. 
Wood,  Jr.  outside  his  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
condomlnltmi  In  1979. 

The  appeals  court  also  left  Intact  Mrs. 
Chagra's  conviction  of  tax  fraud  and  con- 
spiring to  obstruct  justice  in  the  Investiga- 
tion into  Wood's  death,  which  resulted  In  a 
five-year  prison  term  as  part  of  her  30-year 
sentence.  The  court  also  upheld  the  convic- 
tion of  Harrelson's  wife,  Jo  Ann,  for  conspir- 
ing to  obstruct  justice. 

"I  am  hopeful.  I  really,  really  am,  that 
this  time  around,  everything  will  be 
straightened  out,"  Mrs.  Chagra.  31.  said  in  a 
telephone  Interview  with  the  Associated 
Press  from  the  federal  women's  prison  in  Al- 
derson,  W.  Va. 

Galveston  lawyer  Warren  Burnett  said  he 
has  "'no  idea  when  (a  new  trial  might  be 
conducted  for  Mrs.  Chagra)  or  whether  the 
government  would  want  to  go  to  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expense  to  do  that." 

In  the  meantime,  he  told  the  El  Paso 
Times,  he  will  try  to  win  her  release  on  ball 
"now  that  she's  been  locked  away  from  her 
children  for  almost  three  years." 

Burnett  said  his  client  probably  has 
served  enought  time  already  to  win  parole 
for  the  convictions  on  lesser  charges.  U.S. 
Attorney  Helen  Eversberg.  whose  jiirisdlc- 
tion  includes  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  said 
she  was  ""very  pleased  with  the  affirmed 
conviction  of  the  hit  man,  Mr.  Harrelson" 
but  unsure  whether  the  government  will 
seek  another  trial  for  Chagra. 

Mrs.  Chagra's  husband  Jimmy  was  acquit- 
ted in  a  separate  trial  of  charges  he  paid 
Harrelson  S250,000  to  kill  Wood,  known  as 
"Maximum  John"  for  the  stiff  sentences  he 
dealt  drug  dealers.  Chagra  was  convicted, 
however,  of  conspiring  to  obstruct  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Wood  was  killed  by  a  single  shot  to  the 
back  from  a  high-powered  rifle  on  May  29. 
1979,  shortly  before  he  was  scheduled  to 
preside  over  the  Chagras'  drug  smuggling 
trial.  The  Indictment  said  Chagra  feared 
Wood  would  sentence  him  to  life  in  prison 
on  a  criminal  enterprise  charge. 

The  murder,  the  only  killing  of  a  federal 
judge  this  century,  spawned  the  largest  fed- 
eral investigation  since  the  1963  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
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Exhibit  3 

Nrw  LicHT  Shed  oh  DEA  Agent's  Death 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Long-suppressed  evidence  sheds  new  light 
on  the  mysterious  death  of  a  decorated 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent  six 
years  ago.  and  on  the  dubious  techniques 
the  drug  agency  used  to  go  after  him. 

The  agent.  Sante  Bario.  suffered  a  seizure 
in  a  San  Antonio  jail  cell  in  1979.  lapsed  into 
a  coma  and  died  several  months  later  with- 
out regaining  consciousness. 

He  haH  been  arrested  and  was  awaiting 
trial  after  a  DEA  informant  charged  that  he 
had  paid  Bario  $9,000  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
five  kilos  of  cocaine  involved  in  an  under- 
cover operation. 

Accordingly  to  the  official  account  of  his 
death.  Bario  choked  on  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich.  But  initial  tests  reportedly 
showed  traces  of  poison  In  his  system. 

Bario's  widow.  Joanne,  told  my  associate 
Donald  Goldberg  that  her  husband  was 
merely  holding  the  money  as  a  favor  for  the 
informant,  who  was  afraid  his  girlfriend 
would  get  it.  The  widow  will  tell  her  story  in 
a  book.  "Fatal  Dreams,"  that  is  to  be  pub- 
lished this  month. 

The  case  against  Bario  depended  entirely 
on  the  informant's  word.  A  tape  recording 
he  claimed  to  have  made  of  the  bribe  trans- 
action turned  out  to  be  blank.  The  marked 
bUls  remained  intact  in  Bario's  safe,  accord- 
ing to  the  widow. 

A  federal  judge  ordered  Bario's  posthu- 
mous reinstatement,  thus  securing  the 
widow  her  survivor  benefits,  but  she  wants 
to  clear  her  husband's  name  once  and  for 
all.  New  documents,  uncovered  by  her  attor- 
ney, former  Watergate  prosecutor  Richard 
Ben-Veniste,  point  to  self-serving  motiva- 
tion on  the  informant's  part  to  set  Bario  up 
for  a  fall:  He  was  not  only  paid  generously 
by  DEA,  but  was  promised  help  in  gaining 
American  citizenship. 

What  did  the  DEA  know  about  the  in- 
formant? He  had  talked  a  buddy  of  his, 
Alain  Chaillou.  into  running  a  smuggling 
errand  for  him.  claiiming  it  was  a  DEA  oper- 
ation. 

The  informant  had  left  a  1.9-kilo  stash  of 
cocaine  in  Mexico,  and  could  not  retrieve  it 
for  fear  of  his  underworld  enemies  there.  So 
he  got  Chaillou  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  to 
Bogota.  Colombia,  promising  that  he  would 
have  DEA  protection. 

Instead,  Chaillou  was  arrested  at  the 
Bogota  airport.  The  informant  called  DEA 
with  a  cock-and-bull  story,  then  left  Chail- 
lou twisting  in  the  wind.  The  n.S.  and  Co- 
lombian authorties  would  not  swallow  his 
story  that  he  was  smuggling  drugs  for  the 
DEA. 

Eventually,  one  DEA  investigator  became 
convinced  that  Chaillou  was  telling  the 
truth  and  concluded  in  a  written  report  that 
the  arrest  "was  the  direct  result  of  Chail- 
lou's  entrapment." 

Despite  the  evidence  of  the  Informant's  Il- 
licit behavior,  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  informant  lived,  told  the 
DEA  he  "did  not  feel  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  indict."  The  prosecutor  said  he 
could  have  gotten  an  Indictment  against  the 
informant,  but  that  "the  evidence  simply 
wasn't  enough  to  convict." 

As  to  why  the  DEA  was  out  to  get  one  of 
its  top  agents,  the  speculation  is  that  Bario 
knew  too  much  about  certain  questionable 
DEA  practices  that  were  under  investigation 
at  the  time. 

Now  I  rise  because  both  the  Ander- 
son article  happened  to  do  with  Sante 


Bario's  mysterious  death  and  the  book 
written  by  his  widow,  leave  much  to  be 
desired  even  though  enough  is  said 
there  that  appears  to  be  new. 

Most  of  that  we  have  brought  out 
and  It  was  the  reason  I  was  motivated 
to  speak  out  of  the  Sante  Bario  case. 

I  finally  stopped  because  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  try  to  see  If  after  the 
DEA  considered  the  case  closed  that 
we  could  get  the  Justice  Department 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  In- 
volving the  DEA's  own  role  In  that 
case. 

I  had  good  reason  to  know  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  had  Sante  Bario  ever 
reached  the  point  where  he  could  have 
defended  himself  or  testify,  his  testi- 
mony would  have  Involved,  very  em- 
barrassingly, the  agency  Itself  and 
that  among  other  things  he  would 
have  talked  for  the  first  time  about 
the  existence  of  this  heavily  growing 
traffic  that  at  that  time  was  growing 
exponentially  in  the  Las  Vegas-EI 
Paso-Mexlco  connection. 

Also,  coincidental  with  all  of  this 
speaking  out.  first  locally,  on  my  pre- 
diction that  some  agents  of  law  en- 
forcement were  going  to  be  hurt  be- 
cause nothing  was  being  done  to  re- 
strain those  who  got  bolder.  If  they 
could  knock  off  seven  Individuals  with 
impunity,  why  shouldn't  they  knock 
off  a  lesser  law  enforcement  agent 
who  might  get  In  their  way?  Eventual- 
ly, why  not  teach  a  lesson  by  killing  a 
judge  who  had  been,  in  their  estima- 
tion, unduly  severe  In  assessing  pun- 
ishment to  narcotics  and  dope  ped- 
dlers. 
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These  were  the  motivations,  and 
today  I  rise  to  bring  out  what  right 
now  appears  to  be  something  new  and 
novel,  but  which  we  had  brought  out 
even  in  the  record,  and  also  to  report 
that  until  and  unless,  even  the  Wood 
murder  Is  fully  followed  through,  yes. 
the  trigger  man  was  flushed  out;  the 
middle  man  was  flushed  out. 

What  about  the  heads  of  the  syndi- 
cates? What  about  the  heads  that 
really— well,  they  even  reached  the 
point  where  one  of  the  lawyers  for 
Chagra  was  a  personal  attorney  for 
Meyer  Lansky,  the  big  sjmdlcate 
founder  and  head  who  died  last  year 
or  year  before  that. 

That  does  not  mean  that  with  his 
demise  the  syndicate  has  demised;  it 
does  not  mean  that  this  level  of  so- 
phisticated crime  has  not  infiltrated 
every  crevice  and  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  society;  It  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  stopped  Infiltrating  every  single 
layer  of  our  enforcement  agencies  and 
our  government,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest;  it  Just  means  America  has 
a  continuing  challenge. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Al  Capone,  our 
leading  criminologists  and  law  enforce- 
ment people  Invited  a  distinguished 
British    criminologist    to    come    and 


study  our  situation  and  see  what  he 
could  recommend. 

He  did  not  stay  here  3  weeks;  and  he 
said  "Gentlemen,  what  you  are  asking 
me  is  actually  impossible  until  you  do 
one  thing  first."  And  they  said,  "What 
is  that?"— "Until  you  can  separate  the 
connection  between  your  authorities, 
your  Government,  and  the  criminal,  it 
Is  futile  for  me  to  be  here.  When  you 
have  done  that,  then  call  me  and  I 
might  be  able  to  advise  on  the  ques- 
tion of  crime." 

Today  I  want  to  announce  that  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  what  will 
follow  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  not 
only  the  Sante  Bario  death,  which  is 
In  desperate  need  of  clarification,  but 
also  to  point  out  that  with  the  reversal 
of  the  conviction  of  Elizabeth  Cha- 
gras.  that  the  Job  must  be  done,  to 
continue  to  explore  ways  to  find  these 
connections,  disgorge  them,  prosecute 
them,  and  not  let  our  society  continue 
to  be  victimized  by  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. 

King  Crime  still  remains  supreme. 
He  is  undisturbed,  with  his  scepter  of 
command.  And  I  think  it  is  to  the 
shame  and  to  the  harm  of  our  society. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  requirement  of 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
submit  herewith  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
99th  Congress  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee In  an  open  session  on  February 
6,  1985. 

Rmxs  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  amd 
Means  for  the  99th  Congress 

Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  in  part: 

•  *  *  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege In  committees  and  subcommittees. 

•  •  •  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is 
a  part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  its  rules  as  far  as  applicable. 

•  •  •  E^ach  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules  •  •  • 

( 1 )  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  •  •  • 

(2)  shall  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House  •  •  • 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1985,  adopted  the  following  as  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  for  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 


RULE  I.  IN  GENERAL 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  Committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  its 
subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 

RULE  3.  meeting  DATE.  QUORUM,  AND  QUORITM 
FOR  TAKING  TESTIMONY  AND  EVIDENCE 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
House  is  in  session.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee constitutes  a  quorum  for  business. 
Provided,  however,  that  two  members  shall 
constitute  a  quonmi  at  any  regularly  sched- 
uled hearing  called  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

All  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  except  those  revenue  meas- 
ures referred  to  Subcommittees  under  para- 
graphs I,  2,  3  or  5,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  whole  Committee  and  not  in  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  shall  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty: Subcommittee  on  Health;  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation:  Subcommittee  on  Trade; 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures: 
and  SulKommittee  on  Oversight. 

The  jurisdiction  of  such  subcommittees 
includes: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  shall 
consist  of  11  Members  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  Includes  bills  and 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  relate  to  the  Federal  Old- 
Age,  Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance 
System,  the  Railroad  Retirement  System, 
and  employment  taxes  and  trust  fund  oper- 
ations relating  to  those  systems.  The  Juris- 
diction of  this  subcommittee,  more  specifi- 
cally. Includes  bills  and  matters  involving 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Chap- 
ter 22  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as  well  as 
provisions  in  title  VII  and  title  XI  of  the  Act 
relating  to  procedure  and  administration  in- 
volving the  Old-Age.  Survivors'  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  System. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  consist 
of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  Includes  bills  and  matters 
which  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  relate  to  programs 
which  provide  payments  (from  any  source) 
for  health  care,  health  delivery  systems,  or 
health  research.  More  specifically,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  In- 
cludes bills  and  matters  which  relate  to  the 
health  care  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (including  titles  V,  XI  (Part  B),  XVIII, 
and  XIX  thereof)  and,  concurrent  with  the 
full  Committee,  tax  credit  and  deduction 
provisions   of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code 


dealing   with    health   insurance   premiums 
and  health  care  costs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures shall  consist  of  11  Members,  7  of  whom 
shall  t>e  Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be 
Republicans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  sutjconunittee 
shall  consist  of  those  revenue  measures 
which,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  referred 
to  it  specifically  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Trade  shall  consist  of 
14  Members.  9  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats 
and  5  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  Includes  bills  and  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  relate  to:  customs  and  customs 
administration  Including  tariff  and  Import 
fee  structure,  classification,  valuation  of  and 
special  rules  applying  to  Imports,  and  spe- 
cial tariff  provisions  and  procedures  which 
relate  to  customs  operation  affecting  ex- 
ports and  Imports:  Import  trade  matters  in- 
cluding Import  Impact,  Industry  relief  from 
injurious  Imports,  adjustment  assistance 
and  programs  to  encourage  competitive  re- 
sponses to  Imports,  unfair  Import  practices 
including  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  provisions,  and  Import  policy  which  re- 
lates to  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply;  commodity  agreements  and  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  Including  multilateral 
and  bilateral  trade  negotiations  and  Imple- 
mentation of  agreement  Involving  tariff  and 
nontariff  trade  barriers  to  and  distortions  of 
international  trade;  International  rules,  or- 
ganizations and  Institutional  aspects  of 
International  trade  agreements;  budget  au- 
thorizations for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
the  UJS.  International  Trade  Commission, 
and  U.S.  Trade  Representative;  and  special 
trade-related  problems  Involving  market 
access,  competitive  conditions  of  specific  in- 
dustries, export  policy  and  promotion, 
access  to  materials  in  short  supply,  bilateral 
trade  relations  including  trade  with  develop- 
ing countries,  operations  of  multinational 
corporations,  and  trade  with  non-market 
economies. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  shall  consist 
of  8  Members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  3  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee Includes  bills  and  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  relate  to  the  public  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  includ- 
ing welfare  reform,  supplemental  security 
Income,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, social  services,  child  support,  eligibil- 
ity of  welfare  recipients  for  food  stamps, 
and  low-Income  energy  assistance. 

More  specifically,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  Includes  bills  and  matters  re- 
lating to  titles  I,  rv,  VI,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XX  and  related  provisions  of  titles  VII  and 

XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  also 
Includes  bills  and  matters  referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Way  and  Means  which  relate 
to  the  Federal-State  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  the  financing 
thereof.  Including  the  programs  for  ex- 
tended and  emergency  benefits. 

More  specifically,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  Includes  all  bills  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  programs  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  titles  III,  IX  and 

XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Chapters  23 
and  23A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  the  Emergency 


Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  provisions  relating  thereto. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  shall  con- 
sist of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  in- 
cludes all  matter  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  but  shall  be  limited  to  existing 
law  and  said  oversight  jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exclusive  but  shall  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  other  sutxx>mmittees,  and  with 
respect  to  matters  Involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  s&ld  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
■hail  be  shared  with  the  full  Committee. 
Before  undertaldng  any  Investigation  or 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  shall  confer  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  subcommittee  having  Ju- 
rlsdictton. 

RULE  S.  SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  the  right  In  order  of  full  Commit- 
tee seniority  to  bid  for  vacant  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Such  bids  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  In  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a.  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  bid,  the  next  senior 
Democratic  Member  may  bid  for  the  posi- 
tion as  In  the  first  Instance.  No  member  of 
the  Committee  who  serves  on  the  Budget 
Committee  shall  serve  as  a  ctiairman  of  a 
subcommittee.  A  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship shall  not  be  considered  vacant  while 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  taken  a 
leave  of  attsence  to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 


RULE  «.  Ex-opncio 

SUBCOMMITTEES 


or 


The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  may  sit  as  ex-offlcio  members  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  may  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  assisting  In  the  establlstunent  of 
a  quorum  for  a  subcommittee.  However, 
their  absence  shall  not  count  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quorum  by  the  regular 
members  of  the  subcotomlttee.  Eix-officio 
members  shall  neither  vote  In  the  subcom- 
mittee nor  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
subcommittee. 

RULE  7.  REFERENCE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORT 

E^rery  bill,  or  other  matter  (except  bills 
concerning  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  or  Initiated  by  the 
Conunlttee  shall  be  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  within  2  weeks  from  the 
date  of  Its  receipt  by  the  Committee  unless 
by  a  majority  vote  In  the  full  Committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. A  subcommittee  shaU.  within  3  legisla- 
tive days  of  receipt  of  a  bill  referral,  ac- 
knowledge same  to  the  full  Committee. 

After  a  bill  has  been  pending  in  a  subcom- 
mittee for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may  make 
a  request  in  writing  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  subcommittee  forthwith  report  the 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. If  wltliin  7  legislative  days 
after  the  Chairman's  written  request,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  so  reported  the  bill, 
then  there  shall  be  in  order  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee a  motion  to  discharge  the  subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  If  such  motion  is  approved  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  in  the  full  Committee,  the  bill  may 
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thereafter  be  considered  only  by  the  full 
Committee. 

No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
be  considered  by  the  full  Committee  unless 
it  has  been  presented  to  all  members  at 
least  2  legislative  days  prior  to  the  meeting, 
together  with  a  comparison  with  present 
law.  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  a  section-by-section  Justifica- 
tion, and  a  draft  statement  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  bill  that  is  consistent  with 
the  requirements  for  reported  bills  under 
clause  7  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

lULB  •.  SUPEKVISION,  DlTriES  OF  COMMITTEE 
STA»T 

The  staff  of  the  Committee,  both  profes- 
sional and  clerical,  shall  be  under  the  gener- 
al supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  except  as  provid- 
ed In  clause  5(d)  and  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  committee  expenses  and  staff. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  chairman  of 
each  subcommittee  shall  be  entitled  to 
select  and  designate  at  least  one  profession- 
al staff  member  for  said  subcommittee  and 
at  least  one  clerical  staff  member  for  said 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  said  full  Commit- 
tee. The  ranking  minority  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  designate  one  staff 
memtier.  Said  staff  members  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  prescribed  by  said  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Compensation  shall  be 
provided  out  of  appropriated  amounts— 
rather  than  statutory  amounts  allowed  each 
conunlttee. 

RULK  ».  COMMITTEE  BDSCET  AlfO  EXPENSES 

The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee,  shall, 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget.  Such  budget  shall  in- 
clude necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel, 
travel,  investigation,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  Committee.  After  consultation  with  the 
minority  members,  the  Chairman  shall  In- 
clude an  amount  budgeted  to  minority  mem- 
bers for  staff  under  their  direction  and  su- 
pervision. Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall 
combine  such  proposals  into  a  consolidated 
Committee  budget,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  Committee  for  its  approval  or 
other  action.  The  Chairman  shall  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  have  the 
budget  as  finally  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee duly  authorized  by  the  House.  After  said 
budget  shall  have  t>een  adopted,  no  substan- 
tial change  shall  be  made  in  such  budget 
unless  approved  by  the  Committee. 

RT7LE  10.  WITNESSES 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  productive  use 
of  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  to 
question  hearing  witnesses,  a  witness  who  is 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  at 
least  24  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance 
a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  testimo- 
ny. F'allure  to  comply  with  this  rule  may 
result  In  the  witness  t>elng  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  person.  A  witness  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  position  and  shall  provide  sufficient 
copies  of  his  written  statement  to  the  clerk 
for  distribution  to  members,  staff  and  news 
media. 

RULE  1 1 .  QUESTIONING  OF  WITNESSES 

Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose.  All  members  shall  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  on  the  initial  round 


of  questioning.  In  questioning  witnesses 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  the  Chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  may  be 
recognized  first  after  which  members  may 
be  recognized  In  the  order  of  their  arrival  at 
the  hearing.  Among  the  members  present  at 
the  time  the  hearing  is  called  to  order,  se- 
niority shall  be  recognized.  In  recognizing 
members  to  question  witnesses,  the  Chair- 
man may  take  into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  majority  members  to  minority  members 
and  the  number  of  majority  and  minority 
members  present  and  shall  apportion  of  rec- 
ognition for  questioning  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disadvantage  the  members  of  the 
majority. 

RULE  la.  PUBLICATION  OF  DECISIONS 

A  press  release  describing  any  tentative  or 
final  decision  made  by  the  Committee  on 
legislation  under  consideration  shall  be 
made  available  to  e{u;h  memt>er  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
the  next  day.  However,  the  legislative  draft 
of  any  tentative  or  final  decision  of  the 
Committee  shall  not  be  released  until  such 
draft  is  made  available  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee. 

RULE  13.  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVISION 
PREVIOUSLY  READ 

In  the  process  of  reading  a  bill  for  amend- 
ments, It  shall  be  in  order  to  return  to  a  pre- 
viously read  portion  of  the  bUl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  acting  upon  amend- 
ments thereto.  However,  if  such  previously 
read  portion  has  l>een  adopted  by  a  record 
vote,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  memt>er  of 
the  majority,  on  the  same  or  the  next  day 
on  which  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  is 
present,  to  move  for  the  reconsideration 
thereof,  and  such  motion  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  questions  except  the  con- 
sideration of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of 
the  Committee,  and  thereafter  any  member 
may  call  it  up  for  consideration. 

RULE  14.  RECORD  VOTES 

A  record  vote  on  an  Issue  shall  be  required 
on  the  request  of  a  member  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  IS.  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

The  Chairman  shall  not  recognize  a 
member  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  pre- 
vious question  unless  the  member  has  first 
advised  the  Chair  and  those  memt>ers 
present  that  this  Is  the  purpose  for  which 
recognition  is  being  sought. 

RULE  16.  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OF  CONFEREES 

Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  (or  subcommittees)  which 
handled  the  substantive  legislation  in  the 
order  of  their  subcommittee  seniority  and 
such  other  Committee  members  as  the 
Chaiman  may  designate.  In  making  recom- 
mendations of  minority  members  as  confer- 
ees the  Chairman  shall  consult  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

RULE  IT.  RECORDS  OF  HEARINGS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony  taken  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. The  staff  shall  transmit  to  a  witness 
the  transcript  of  this  testimony  for  correc- 
tion and  Immediate  return  to  the  Commit- 
tee Office.  Only  changes  in  the  interest  of 
clarity,  accuracy  and  corrections  in  tran- 
scribing errors  will  be  permitted.  Changes 
which  substantially  alter  the  actual  testimo- 


ny win  not  be  permitted.  Members  shall  cor- 
rect their  own  testimony  and  return  tran- 
scripts as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
thereof.  The  Chairman  may  order  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearing  without  the  corrections 
of  a  witness  or  member  if  he  determines 
that  a  reasonable  time  has  been  afforded  to 
make  corrections  and  that  further  delay 
would  impede  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lative action  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing.  A  witness  appearing  in  a  public 
hearing,  or  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
record  of  a  public  hearing,  or  submitting  a 
written  comment  in  response  to  a  published 
request  for  comments  by  the  Committee 
must  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
any  clients  or  persons,  or  any  organization 
for  whom  the  witness  appears  which  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Committee. 
Verbal  testimony  and  statements  for  the 
record,  or  written  comment  in  response  to  a 
request  for  comments  by  the  Committee, 
will  accept  only  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  corporations  or  associations  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee Involved.  Written  statement  from  non- 
cltlzens  may  be  considered  for  acceptance  If 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  in  writing  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

RULE  18.  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  also 
be  kept  of  all  markup  and  other  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  whether  they  be  open  or 
closed  to  the  public.  This  record,  marked  as 
"uncorrected."  shall  be  available  for  Uispec- 
tion  by  Members  of  the  House,  or  members 
of  the  Committee  together  with  their  staffs 
at  reasonable  times  and  places.  The  record 
shall  not  t>e  published  or  made  public  in  any 
way  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  any  public  release  of  the  un- 
corrected record.  Members  must  \x  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks. In  instances  in  which  a  stenographic 
record  is  kept  of  a  conference  committee 
proceeding,  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
rule  will  likewise  be  observed  with  respect  to 
such  record. 

RULE  l».  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE  OR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  provisions  of  clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  by  reference  specifically  made  a  part  of 
these  rules.  In  addition,  the  Committee  has 
adopted  the  following  policy  with  respect  to 
medical  coverage  of  meetings: 

An  appropriate  area  of  the  Committee's 
hearing  room  is  designated  for  members  of 
the  press  and  any  equipment  they  use. 

No  Interviews  are  allowed  in  the  Commit- 
tee room  while  the  Committee  is  in  session. 
Individual  Interviews  must  take  place  before 
the  gavel  falls  for  the  convening  of  a  n.eet- 
Ing  or  after  the  gavel  falls  for  adjournment. 

Day-to-day  notification  of  the  next  day's 
electronic  coverage  will  be  provided  by  the 
media  to  the  Chairman  through  the  chief 
counsel  or  some  other  person  who  might  be 
designated  in  his  absence. 

Still  photography  will  be  permitted  during 
a  Committee  meeting  as  long  as  it  does  not 
disrupt  the  proceedings  or  block  the  vision 
of  Committee  members  or  witnesses. 

Klieg  lights  will  be  permitted  to  illumi- 
nate the  hearing  room  only  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  following  the  Chairman's 
Initial  calling  of  the  Committee  to  order. 


Further  conditions  may  be  specified  by 
the  Chairman. 

RULE  20.  PARTY  RATIO 

The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on 
any  sulKommittee  of  the  Committee  shall 
t)e  consistent  with  the  ratio  of  Democrats  to 
Republicans  on  the  Committee. 

RULE  21.  PROXY  VOTING 

Voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  prescribed  in 
clause  2(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  22.  TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 

Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  reso- 
lution and  such  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  Com- 
mittee members  and  Committee  staff. 
Travel  to  be  reimbursed  from  funds  set 
aside  for  the  full  Committee  for  any 
member  or  any  Committee  staff  member 
shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Travel  may  tte  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  for  any  member 
and  any  Committee  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  formal  or  infor- 
mal hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee. 
its  sulKommittees  or  any  other  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  on  matters 
relevant  to  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee,  and  meetings,  conferences  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  relevant  to  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee.  Before  such  au- 
thorization is  given  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  Committee 
staff  seeking  authorization. 

Where  travel  is  In  connection  with  the 
conduct  by  members  of  the  Committee  of 
an  informal  hearing,  the  prior  approval  not 
only  of  the  Chairman  but  also  of  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  shall  be  required  where 
the  hearing  involves  any  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and  staff 
of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  involving  ac- 
tivities or  subject  matter  under  the  legisla- 
tive assignments  of  such  subcommittee  to  be 
paid  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such  subcom- 
mittee, prior  authorization  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  above. 

Within  60  days  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
travel  authorized  under  this  rule,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  a  writ- 
ten report  covering  the  information  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  study  or  investigation,  or 
meeting,  conference  or  hearing  attended 
pursuant  to  such  travel.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Franklin)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  RouKEMA,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  February 
28, 

Mr,  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Mr.  Boulter,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Faitntroy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today, 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 21. 

Mr.  Williams  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Mr.  HOYER,  for  60  minutes.  February 
28. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes.  March 
5. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes. 
March  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  DakoU.  for  30 
minutes.  February  20. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  60  minutes. 
March  5. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 28. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  COtlRTER. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Broomtield  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Daub  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  KiLOEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Franklin)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hendon. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Clinger. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10,  1985,  through  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1985.  as  "National  DECA  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
February  20.  1985.  at  10  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amendments  of  various 
House  committees  and  delegations 
traveling  under  authorizations  from 
the  Speaker  concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
them  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1983  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year 
1984  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 
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,.~. 

161(4  21 
232  00 

fWJIDBD 

30000 

■■nitow 

"I7ff> 

2.112 

17.237 

227.tn 

lUM.2t  . 

357  W 

^ 

Mill* 

23000 

TravortKni— Oipirtma*   ol   M   to  . 

l(K4  2t 

Fnt 

9(232 
92097 

4JN.N  . 
4«1N- 

1.I9I76 

11.15310 

256.613 

17919 
1.429  It 
1.05975 

4.003  76 

2tJ9010 

4I4J13 

11.026 
743.535 

1K221 

Hratoa 

363134 

5i 

19(07? 

Vist  to  Gnn  «l  IWr.  Nnr  13-21.  1914: 

11/14 
ll/M 

U/it 
U/21 

■M?* 

UIlM. 

mm. 

15000 

k^ 

'<1l^ 

403  00 

Tiaoiartition— OqvtmeU  of  Sbk 

434000 

TwaitilMi— Dijiimi   ri   ill  to  . 

11/14 
ll/li 

U/U 
11/21 

4.01500 

Font. 
Tnpns.  Mr  PM 

,^_ 

lUH 

isut. 

11,026 
743.535 

2.51351 

150W 

m—  ...      

;431S} 

40300 

iiw]>Bi<iMi  DDBtwiii  o(  am 

4J40.N 
4101N  .. 

ljlt7( 

10765 

4J4000 

Trwttiloi    Oi>»l—«  ol   la  to 

40(500 

IMtMai  to  SoMoM  too.  Dk.  »-17.   19M: 

Vim  rni  iM 

12/7 
12/9 
12/13 
12/14 
12/15 

12/7 

12/9 

12/13 

12/14 

12/15 

12/7 
12/1 
12/9 
12/9 

12/10 
12/10 

I2/I 

12/12 

12/14 

12/15 

12/lt 

12/« 

12/12 

12/14 

12/15 

12/16 

12/1 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10 

12/11 

_ 

144  75 

75.10. 

1(2(5 

1^^^ 

30OI0  . 

1.20000 
1050 
529 

150000 

(Ml 

nm 

15  50 

kn* 

m 

nn 

Till. 

4U1 

U7t72 

2N.S0 

2.519.03 
1.4M.75 

301(3 

tpHi 

7500 

Tracportilw— Oeponmait   ol    la   to  . 

">»)|i-|| 

itttn 

7111. 

11.211* 

11.211  K 

Fonz 
Ntplus.  Ita|  l«ryj 

1.01(76 
1.671.72 

107.65 
2H.59 

2.513.51 

»i9b3 

1.49475 

112(5 

3I0N. 
Till 

1.2H.N  .. 
11.50  .. 
129 

'""iiSiil'" 

1.5Nn 

Im 

1550 

hm*        

Ht 

UTS 

7100. 

UN. 

4M1 

301(3 

1,4M.75 

75X 

W\t 

ll.2t(ie 

Dlllln  to  Catm  Aiwnci.  Doc   7-11.   1984: 
Bmn.  Coi»  Benerlir  B 

12410 
192 

3n 

3J(2.50 

1500 

Harim 

197 

UN 

9(00 

M» 

22.N. 

9tN. 
71N. 
7l« 

~ 

22  00 

if'i  mi 

9100 

n^^im 

300 

7500 

(Ml  Ma 

ISC2I0 

7500 

6.199.N  . 

(19900 

FORt 

S219  PB  tan  rtfiaiM  to  <tt  Dipat-  . 

21900  . 
UN. 

tLm.. 

22.N. 

tut  .. 

12410 
192 

21900 

■alolSUk. 

CMrtr  Cli«  (in 

12/7 

12/1 

12/9 

12/1 

12/10 

12/10 

12/7 

12/1 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10 

12/1 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10 

12/11 

12/t 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10 

12/11 

^^^^^^^^ 

If  10 

1500 

Haitoni 

IK 

9(00 

tta 

22  00 

■■1  n  ■ 

9(00 

BSSSr...;:::::: 

3N 

75.N. 
75  N 

300 

7500 

CiMMa 

35(2.50 

7500 

Traaportitni— Oepinmeit   ol    la   to  . 

i,m.N. 

(19900 

Dvitoi.  CoifOarp  (BuMy) ... 

._,„  ^,_ 

124.10 

I5.N. 
91N.. 

12410 
192 

(5  00 

Hartn 

192 

9600 
22  00 

■■'■■■f 

9(00 

ElWnir 

m 

7in: 

3N 

3.5(2  50 

7500 

CMita    

MHJI 

71N. 

7500 

IINN  . 

(19900 

Font. 
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IMe 


Pvdam> 


00« 


TgU 


NaiKo) 


fcrwal      DcfortiR 


OMMy 


US  I 

oquH 


■  US 


us  i 

«U1 


F(ra|n 


Ui 

•** . 

aUi 


Pro, 


TtaBtnrtjIion— Dqivtment   ol    ttc   to  . 
Force 


12/7 

12/t 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10 


12/t 

12/9 

12/9 

12/10 

12/10  . 

12/11 


flWtifllllll 

12410 

HoMkns 

192 

IMn          

MfjfMM                        

OSMIa 

._.     3N 

(Ml  *t» 

3J«2.50 

(J  00             ._     

,_    12410 

9(00          _.  ._  . 

19J 

7200 

9t00 

'500 

3H 

7SJD ... 

_ - 3i*2.5C 

(5.N 
9t.N 
2210 
Nil 
75.H 
75.N 
(.199.N 


Conmrttoe  toW. 


23.521.35 3SI142.47 4150.35 31(121.17 


'  Pn  (tn  omstitutes  lod|in(  ad  imls 

'  If  foroin  currency  is  used  enlef  U S  (Mbr  aiwaM;  if  US.  cwnKji  s  lOal.  «Ma  a«Mt 

'  Represents  loU  per  tern  par)  by  If*  Depatmenl  of  tlie  to  Force. 

•  Vi  eictss  per  tan  refunded  to  ttK  Depatment  o<  Sttte 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  RNANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AM) 

DEC.  31, 1984 


Me 


OOar 


ToU 


ArrmI      Depature 


Uj.1 


U.S  I 


rUi 


iU.S, 


rofcifn 


U.S ma 

eqoMM 

or  US 

cxrency' 


Foreipi 
orreicy 


U&l 

aUl 


Jcame  RoslavRMdi.. 
DonadlBiy 


Hon  Mm  UFM 

CuMrMtoe  total--. 


10/( 

11/23 

11/27 

11/30 

12/6 

12/t 


10/14  Df« 

11/27  Fra» „ 

11/30  Miatari..- 

12/3  Italy 

12/(  Meaco _.. 

12/9  Sai  SAoda. 


575.W 
344.n 
225.N. 
242.M. 


>2,I(3.M. 
•7710. 


40J2. 


221N. 


INJO. 


♦7,11933. 
•3t7.N. 


Mil  . 
1171. 


2.75(.00 

1,154  J2 

21911 

257.74 

7J44J3 

537 


1.7(111  . 


10,459J3  . 


in.(7 . 


12J21iO 


*  Pa  dam  constitutes  lodiing  aid  nails 

' H  tarefn  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dola  eguwtait:  «  US  carrency  B  used,  enta  anoint  eipendal 

'Canmiciil 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIOAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


IMe 


Mar 


ToU 


Nane  of  Meinba  a  emplo)ve 


Arrwil      Depatin 


Ui.1 
a  US. 


US 

iO" 
a  US 


rORip 


U.S.I 
vUi. 


Patrct  Bo(entKr|a  - 


12/10 
12/14 
12/17 


12/14     GmlBiitai. 
12/17     lUr.. 
12/19    ■ 


403.H. 
202.n  . 

150.00. 


233tN. 


2.741.00 
202.00 
150.00 


Connttee  loW 


755.00. 


2J3(.n. 


3193.00 


■  Pa  dam  constitutes  tadpii  aid  oailS- 

>lf  lorevi  currency  s  used,  oitor  US-  dola  tgainlait;  K  U.S  cwroicy  s  laal.  enta  anoiinl  eapoM 


mUMII  H-  GMY  ■,  lai-  15. 19(5 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  WBOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


IMe 


P«iian> 


Ottar  pwpinfs 


ToU 


Nane  i 


or  employee 


Armal      Departure 


OMMir 


US- 1 


a  US 
currenqi" 


Uf  I 

vU.S 


U.S.( 
Foreign 
currency         or  U.S. 


U.S-1 
a  US. 


Rep  Austin  Murpliy 
Fedack  P  Mcludue.. 
Patricia  Morrissey    


..  nin 

....    12/2( 
...  12/7 


1/2  Graodi.- 
1/2  Graadi. 
12/16 


790.00  . 
790.00. 
720.00- 


•74«i6. 
573.00  . 


1.53(26 
1.53(.2( 
1,293-00 


Committoc  tobls. 


2JN.00 2.065.52 


43(552 


'  Pa  dam  constitute  Mpn  ««1  meals  

IL^StTSi^Sr:  '^^.T^'h  r^'C'C<,'^'<r^^.  „^^^«  tra^^  r«-tr,  Batados^ia-da^^^g^^u^^  -  «^.^ 
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Dak 

rmim' 

Tranpattaten                  Okatpi 

tpaaa                       Tatal 

Name  of  Unto  ot  a«lq« 

ftnol 

,, Caa*» 

Daiattan 

US.  Mat 
Faravi        ipiaiiiil 
ommei        atU.l 

F«fa«i 
atmqr 

US  dMat 

aqnoM         Fai«i 
atUi.         otiaKT 
emmef* 

US  Mat                       US  Mat 

aqanaM        Fotop        aoHMM 

at  U J.         Miaiicif        at  US 

catiaKi'                      otifKii' 

HmikIM.... _.   .      .     __ 

_...    10/13 
10/16 
10/17 
10/n 
10/24 

10/16     fiaio... 

in/17      aif^                  , 

ntN .. 

.„                                 21000 

\mM 

14600 

10/23      U^ 

10/24      SmM.. 

10/28     Gataaaf 

:.::    m»: 

. 

.    41000 

n.ii_ 

.      91 00 

3tlH 

30000 

Mbn.  Fn» 

927 

'7' 

MianLGnwy        

927 

927 

CMMcriJtot      

321500 
343.H 

321500 

34300 

42000 

She  SkfUmF 

ll/M 
ll/U 

K/H    Fian 

42tH 

l«/1*      HHf^ 

MH 

10/20     (1^ 

2II,N .. 

2MI0O 

Wlait.ftam_ __  

an 

1J77II 

2111 

1  227  OO 

riiii  iiiMiw 

«-*  ■»?!* 

—   M/IO 

M/i; 

H/lt 

ID/IK      fam» 

4»N 

42000 

lO/lf     Hr> 

Mil 

14600 

10^     biJM 

4IIII 

*IO0O 

W  tare.  Fian 

?!  ^ 

21 11 

Ca— lual  m  ian... 

1.117.15 

1 167  IS 

MkB.MlM|r 

10/13 

10/16 
10/21 
10/23 
10/24 
10/2t 

in/ii;     tii|ii^ 

ffftt 

10/51       Fi^» 

3i5 

44000 

Mm 

14600 

10/24     Fniia 

10/7fi      Mlirilli^ 

TM- 

7900 

INII 

ISO  00 

10/27     Fram 

HH 

RaitacFraa 

I3JI 

4.;»oi 

TM|f 

13.20 

4.763.00 

77000 

Cimmma^mtm 

■i*^  ivr 

_  wu 
lint 
M/n 

lt/23 
1«/M 

)0/1C      FMfaai 

mw 

10/70      Fmx 

44III 

iannfi 

m/W       RitaaB               

141 II 

iiitfiti 

1(1/74      Fraiir* 

til 

10/2S     SMiatM 

iifm 

ISO  00 

Mb!*  Fnm 

1121 

4.4UN 

1320 

4,4U.OO 

28800 

rj— iim  M  ha 

Cltii«|l.  iiAi                  

__.   11/13 
10/16 
10/21 

lom 

10/24 

ia/l«     Fi|M 

nm 

10/70     F*«e 

44III 

140  (Vl 

10/77      IWfia 

Ml  II 

\tJktt\ 

10/7'      FraiTI 

nw 

7Qnn 

10/7^     'iiiliailM 

ism 

1121 

150,00 

1320 
3S9SM 

Wtat.  Fiao            

C— luH  m  law- 

Ffema*.  PliiAs      

-_    l«/13 
10/16 
10/21 
10/23 
10/24 

10/16      Fatfa*    

mil 

788  00 

10/70      Fn» 

¥ftm 

440  00 

10/22     Betaa 

i4m 

146  OO 

10/24     Fiaiict                     

TIN 

7900 

ia/7S      MUiriHri 

i!m 

1320 

15000 

■>it>i>  F«. 

MTO 

Comaitat  ai  iaai 

3  74i00 

U»   OmD 

._   M/V 

ia/11     ii^ 

snw 

VSOO 

CawMicmailaw            

3.«J.00 

3  729  00 

_   ll/M 

10/22    takaii 

■  Mm 

4JI143 

„ 1,35000 

'HOI  41 

Coiinanal  a  bR   _     ..... 

Man.  DaMl 

_-    11/14 
ll/U 
11/20 
11/21 
11/24 
ll/2t 
12/n 

11/P     frtml 

Mm 

1S600 

ii/K    a^ta 

2$m 

7S2  0O 

11/21      SiadB 

im 

8800 

11/73     fialB 

mil 

mm 

378  OO 

11/77     fwtai 

471  (in 

12/01      DMirt 

n?w 

312  00 

12/04     Fob 

im 

9000 

MfatcSndBi 

13091 

87  56 

Boat  tan.  SaaM _ 

IVISI 

CBWtdal  ait  fM 

219500 

7  I9S0O 

Umtm.  Urn.  M ...     . 

._  urn 

.....    11/19 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 
ll/2t 
11/30 

ll/U      Blilall  Mtgi  MM*.. 

mm 

647  yi 

MmtlKal.  Catki  J _ 

11/71     Mi.n    - 

IMM 

?04no 

11/73     «■«» 

IttiA 

ISO  00 

11/25     Tatkqr    

ll/7t     Ima 

lim 

22500 

ISO  00 

IIAV     Nmi 

ism 

ISO  00 

12/01      Mifll 

l»S " 

150  OO 

"fn 

4.11262 

491262 

CanMlai  Mab. 

1316350 

39JI4.23 

52.44773 

'  V9  ifian  coKtilutes  ta^MV  aHl  naab. 
*  If  fotogn  CHttency  s  used,  entet  U  S  (Mat 


t  U  j.  cattaKy  is  asad.  aitat  iimait 


JOIW  D  DtNGtII.  Oatman.  FtttijaiY  5.  1985 
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Othat  putpasas 


lotal 


Nw  of  MEfflte  Of  onpioyK 


Omtiy 


Ul( 
otUS 


US.  I 

aMM 
otUS. 


US. 
aqait 

OtUS 


US.  I 


OtUS 
cantacy' 


Wfmisese.  PA 


11/22 


Byii.G.L 


hansoottatiMi 


11/1 

11/16 

11/11 


ll/M 


10/26  ItHir. 

li/ii  iMiiiii 

11/20  itaty.. 

11/16  BrifM.. 


421.11. 


J4m. 


mm. 


s 

CaMBcaf 
X 


im 


wi 


MUI. 


11/1 


11/11 


3i6.n. 


4371.00 

61.62 

170.18 

SSl«     

SLSI 

113.76 

«I7.M 

10,47954    

1,17100          

3,772.60 „. 

1JS7.00 - 

6162 

S5.12 

420.00 
437900 

48974 

72377 
1.15140 
10.479  54 

97200 
1.87100 
3.77260 

868  OO 
1.857  00 

489  74 
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Continued 


Date 


Ttampottitn 


(Mat  parpaaes 


laui 


Name  of  Meii4Ki  ot  employee 


Atmal      Depaiture 


USdolat 
Fotcign 
aitieiicy         a  US 

cutraKy* 


eqawalent        Fotnfn 


US 
eqw 

OtUS 


Forei|n 


Ui 
at  us 


Fotcip 
catracy 


US 
0tU.S. 


Militaty  Iranspottation 
Total 


Batnds,  WI  

Cotraiwoal  Transpottatan... 
Befi)es.G , 


Cofflfflctcial  ttatupottatm .. 

Bolognese.  K     

CornnefCial  transpotatm.... 
BoiWi,  0 

Cotnmetaal  tratspottataai . 


11/16         11/20  Itaty 

11/11         11/16  Bel|iun.. 

12/17         12/20  Ma 

imi 10/16  mikZ. 

10/16    10/18  Cyptis... 

10/18    10/22  Istaal 

10/22    10/27  ban 

10/27    10/31  JSrn  Yai 
10/31    11/3 

"ii/a" wi'  **).. 

12/3  12/7  ^^ 


460J0 170.18 93.59  . 

S4m 113.76 4»7i4  . 

10.479.54 

4J92.00 33,543.80 1,29270  . 


723.77 
1.15140 
10.47954 


39J28.50 


22Ug. 


4t2JI. 


5371 


216JI. 
S32JI. 
SISJI . 


4214. 


2St.MI. 


373JI. 


4MJI. 
37111. 


4.IMM. 


2iii. 


3UJI. 


4J7*JI. 


2t3.71. 


22660 

547100 

49200 

258.24 

53200 

585X 

25600 

394  60 

4.491.00 

460n 

375W 

437900 

312.50 

2S3.78 


Total.. 


3i2tl0 14.531.78  . 


63.84 18,40.72 


Boyct,  U.. 


Commercial  trinspailatieii .. 

Talal 

Brady,  JJ ,. — 


11/3 

11/7 

11/9 

11/12 

11/15 

11/16 

11/21 

11/19 

11/23 

11/24 

11/27 

11/21 


11/7 

11/9 

11/12 

11/15 

11/16 

11/19 

11/23 

11/21 

11/24 

11/27 

11/28 

12/1 


Biazii... 
Ode.. 


34ZJI. 


2SUI. 


3MjN. 


12m. 


SCUI . 


MSjH. 


EcMdot.. 
Costa  Rica.. 


2IUI. 


ElSalaadat.. 


IMJI. 
3IUI. 


sm. 


3S4«. 


4.719.60  . 


2J»J0. 


5i24.60 


Mittaiy  Iranspottation 

Bruce,  TW 

Commetaal  Itanspottalai. 


Il/I 
11/11 
11/16 


11/11 

11/16 
11/20 


Italy 


3KM  . 


4««. 


10/IC 


11/23 


M3JI. 


68.62 

113.76  . 

170.11  . 

10.479J4  . 


55.12. 

unu. 

S3». 


Commrcial  transpodatioi . 
OumPets,  F.M 


11/8 
11/11 
11/14 
11/17 


11/11 
11/14 
11/17 
11/20 


•aut. 


iXSI.». 


TwiM... 


TIN. 


Graace. 

Fiaaoe. 


3MjN. 


3S7JI. 


10/19 
10/21 
10/24 


10/21 
10/24 
10/29 


Btaal.. 


mm. 


4j».n. 


Bfazl... 
BoiMa. 


336.00. 
550.10. 


Committee  total. 


Commercial  Tianspotlatiei.. 

Dunman,  M 

Commercial  Trjnsportatni.. 

OymaHy.M.M 

Commercial  TraiBpirtalaai 
Fascell.  OB 


11/29 
11/6 


11/6 
11/10 


11/8 
11/12 


11/12 
11/16 


11/11 


11/21     Bniil... 


MtNtaty  Iranspottation 
Uey.  ME 


11/t 
11/11 
11/16 


11/11 
11/16 
11/20 


Italy 


Commercial  Transpottatiei.. 


9/30 


10/10  Fiaa.. 


Garda.R... 


U/l 
11/11 
11/16 


ll/U 
11/16 
11/20 


Italy.. 


Goodman, 


MiManf  Iranspottatoi... 
n,  M. — 


10/7 
10/13 
10/25 
11/2 


10/13 
10/25 
U/l 
U/3 


Sri  Laalia.. 
FlMH 


Commercial  transportatm  . 
GuWi.  L -. 
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Name  ol  Member  or  envtoyee 

Airwal 

Daparturt 

rorci|n 
cwiacy 

Uldilar 

IQMMlM 

or  us 
carnKy' 

Forap 
caram 

•rr 

caiaqf* 

Forap 
cwracy 

U.S  dolar 

eqatoM 

a  US 

oracy' 

Forep 
wraKy 

■  US 
caiaqf' 

Bramcane   

10/2 
10/5 
10/15 

10/2 
10/5 
10/14 

io/2'' 

10/5 
10/14 

10/5 
10/14 

USA 

1.740.00  . 

1.74000 

Cmmmt 

),M0 

3I0JI 

4S0J0 

215 
119 

70.03  . 

1.415 
3J3OJ0 

460.91 

SwUrtrt...-  

.  i.i2ije 

356J1 

1J20 

521.02 

1327.83 

Ikwb 

us* _...- 

Garawr 

IJOO 
1121.21 

3IMI 

4SM0. 

215 

1,740J»  .. 
70JB- 

ua 

521.02 

1.415 
2.44170 

1.740.00 

10/2 
10/5 
10/15 

460J1 
971J2 

iKi 

USA              -    -. 

Ultll- 

UIOOO 

10/6 

SNitTivM 

1.611.75 

67Sj00. 

435.50 
1,320 

17U6 
521J2 

2,11775 
13» 

845.98 

52102 

10/15 

iij/io"' 

10/16 
10/17 
10/23 

10/10 
10/16 
10/17 
10/23 

10/9 

10/16 
10/17 
10/23 

\m' 

10/16 
10/17 
10/23 

USA 

us* 

Fram 

isnn 

245.76 
73.00. 
460.00. 

SMJI 

749.00  .. 
54.01. 
10124. 
215.00.. 

749J0 

GiwMd 

4.424  40 

9.167 
399 

29977 

BiMmi 

9,167 

18174 

hXJ 

399 

765.00 

[iff"       

USA 

FrMce 

3916.21 

24576 

73.W. 
460.00. 

S14J0 

749.00. 
54.01  . 
10124 
215.00. 

749J0 

OefflMt 

4.424.40 

9.167 

399 

299.77 

IMmi 

.    ..          9.167 

181.24 

.»- 

399 

765.00 

10/12 
10/20 

11/11 
11/18 

11/24 
12/2 

12/8 
12/15 

USA 

10/12 
10/20 

FmI^ 

IMJI 

ISOJI 

U«j6I 

ISMO 

s?* - 

us* _ 

662.00. 

26,70 

66200 

11/12 
11/18 

11/25 
12/2 

ffuhif 

?6.ni 

4J0J0. 

4SOjOO 

.ST 

1,506.75  . 

a 

liOL75 

GinMV.. 

.US* 

US* 

1.43IJ6 

4HJ0 

1.04J6 

4IM0 

Mendonsa   

1,I64J». 

1J64.0O 
550JI0 

12/9 
12/15 

usa 

.  US* 

SSUO. 

Comninaelaial 

5,51478. 

1151MZ 

••■ 

1.734.04 

• 

1973044 

'  ta  diem  costitutes  Ugmg  and  meals 

' n  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  curraicy  s  load.  enter  amount  eipaidid. 

>  Iranspntatm  diaries  wili  be  reported  wlien  tlie  mlormatian  s  receiwd  Iron  tiK  Departmail  of  State 


DON  FUOU*.  Oanm.  In  30  19I& 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFCIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  SMAU  BUSINESS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OQ.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


Dale 


Par  dan' 


Olta 


MM 


Nameol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Oapaitut 


OaaMy 


US  I 

aqaiK 
aU.S 


curracy 


U.S< 
a  US 


Forap 
curraicy 


USdMa 

eqa«aM 

a  US 


Uii 
aUi. 


TTnmts  G.  nwcrs  . 
Major  L  dart  III 
E  LiVai  Frach 


10/22 
10/22 
11/23 


10/26 
10/25 
12/1 


1J33.55 

1J03.55 

657.30 


Committee  total.. 


393.17 
370.43 
820.00 

11.778.09 

11,778.09 

690.98 

3J4700 

3.347.M 

862.00 

725 

725 

240.80 

20603 
206.03 
30040 

13J86.64 
13JK<4 
1.519.06 

3.946.20 
3.92346 
1X2.40 

158360 

7.556.00  .. 

71246  .. 

9.152.06 

■  1%  dian  castilutes  lodpif  and  meals 

•II  Iwajn  curracy  is  usa).  aita  US  dollar  amivalait;  il  US  cwiBKy  is  u«d.  eila  anoont  e«aidad. 


PAMIEII J  MITCHELL.  Ckaniai.  Jai  29.  1985 


•]!H/v.llAV-  .''MCni^j^i 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENOITURfS  FOR  OFFWAl  FORflGX  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


OM 


ToU 


PIW  of  HOIVCf  tV  CMQi^W 


CMnf 


Ull 

■  us 


camKir 


US 
■  US 


us 

•on 

■  us 


Forci|n         CQuwilcfit 


us 

V  US 


Hn  &  V 


im 


12/7 
12/1 
U/13 


12/1 
12/12 
U/H 


1.4M.75 


Im.. 


ft  ttwuwtjl— 


12/lS        12/1( 


m 

1.4M.7S 


7500 

1.4M.75 

30OW 

LMin 

107.(5 

l,0M.7i 

*\MM 

•n.« 

•00 

42J1 


in. 


75.00 


1,171.77 


209.50 


12/7 
12/J 
12/13 


12/« 
12/12 
12/U 


1,404.75 


7100. 


ll,aOJI. 


4231 
U7672 
1.494.75 


\m.n 


107.65 


1.49475 
1.01176 


•1175. 


•UNJO. 


4^31 


in. 


4ff  Fofcv  tnNsprtAM 
Ha  Do*  Sundget    

UcHI 

4ir  Fott  tr« 
Ife.  Fwcs  SIOMI 


U/IS 


U/ll 


1.404.75 


75JO. 


UTITI 


200.59 


12/7 
12/9 
12/13 


12/1 
12/12 
12/14 


l,4f4.7S 


7SJ0. 


lUOUO. 


300JO. 


IjOUTI 


107.15 


4241 

1.676.72 
1.494.75 

■i,49475 

mtit 


UK... 


•0175. 


MJOOJO. 


42JI 


in. 


12/15 


12/1( 


LOOiTS 


7SJ0. 


Ijm72 


209.59 


\a3t  haaiMlm 


12/7 
12/9 
12/13 


12/t 

12/12 

12/14 


MM7S 


7SJ0. 


lua*. 


4231 
1,67672 
1.49475 


1J0U.K 


I07JS 


1.49475 
1,01176 


Im.. 


•0175. 


■IJOOJO. 


42JI 


&20. 


to  Fonx  trvsgnum 
M.  JMKS  HOiR.... 


12/15 


12/16 


1.40175 


7SiOO. 


U7172 


200.50 


12/7 
12/9 
12/13 


12/0 
12/12 
12/14  (m 


1.404.75 


75J0. 
30000. 


njooji. 


42.31 
1,676.72 
1,494.75 


ljllt7l 


107.(5 


1,494.75 
1,01176 


•03.75 


•1, 


42J1 


SlIO. 


to  Face  tnnspoclitni 


12/15 


12/1( 


1,404.75 


7&00. 


1,07172 


200i9 


IIJOOJO. 


•00 

4231 
1,676.72 
1.49475 


7500 

107  65 

30000 

1.20000 

9375 

529 

209  59 

7500 

llini6 

75n 

107  65 

30000 

1.20000 

9375 

529 

20959 

7500 

1I.28SS6 

7500 

107  65 

30000 

1.20000 

9375 

529 

20959 

7500 

llin.l6 

7500 

107  65 

30000 

1.20000 

9375 

529 

20959 

750O 

11.2n.K 

7500 

107  65 

30000 

1.20000 

9375 

529 

209  59 

7500 

ll,2tO.K 


2.71075 62.47075  . 


1.506.20 


66.77570 


•linM 

'Qrtr 

«1M  Airs  pa  darn  pad 


amtei  i  ori.  ■*>  U S  Mu  egumM.  if  US  aimiicy  is  laa).  nier  amnt 


&V  MONTGOMEin.  Qmtm.  Ja.  31.  1905. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


Me 


tmmm> 


Anml     Dwhn 


CeMty 


US( 

■  us 


U.S( 
WW 
■  US 


(MV  pMVBHI 

us« 

■  Uj. 


Trill 


us 

eqM 
■  U.S 


Hoi  Bcfy  toOiony,  Jf .. 


TfStsBorMion  by  Oepsftncnt  of  Defense 
Ml  J  DMcai 


11/12 
11/15 
11/11 


an. 


Hoi  H  F™«K 


Trvsiwtjtion  by  Dctartnent  of  Defense 
Hot  «Mis  D  Grxtson.  H 


Traisvortitai  by  DepMlmeM  of  Defense 
Hoi  Batun  B  KaMty 


Tryisisrtitnn  by  OepHtneet  of  Defense 
w  nenson  Muue 


TraBmUtm  by  DepirtinenI  of  Defense 


TiMHiwmMn  by  DipvtiiMt  of  Mnse 
M.  CMesB  Rapf 


Tijnsniljlnn  by  Dqsrlinent  of  Detaw 
Hn  Da  liimielBw  ii      


45222 
49341 
34500 

3.24011 
45222 
49341 
34500 

3.24011 
452  22 
49341 
345.00 

3.240.11 
452  22 
49341 
345.00 

3.24011 
452  22 
49341 
345.00 

3.24011 
452  22 
49341 
345W 

3,24018 
45222 
49341 
34500 

3J401i 
452  22 
49341 
34500 

3,24018 
452.22 
49341 
34500 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1984- 

Continued 


Oak 

Country 

Per  dm' 

TriMpartili* 

OOspvpoaes 

TM 

Nsme  of  Meiiilxi  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foretn 
twiency 

us  Mar 

equMlent 

VMS 

eaimei' 

US  d*r 
roreipi  oQwalenl 
currcKy         ■  US 

emeci' 

US  doiar 

Fortvi         e«maM 
cmnqi         ■  US 
anocy' 

US  M« 
Foreiin         a^wflM 
anOKy         ■  Ui. 

atmei' 

TrmsporUInn  by  Department  of  DefOBt 

4.250.18 

<  750 18 

HOT  RcMfOl  Srtnte                           

11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

Fran „  

"jMilinlBi 

IMI.IO 

3S7J0- 
432J0- 
34100- 

58.99  . 

5205,, 

3173  - 

13t 

452.22 

49341 

It*    -.- 

ensn 

34500 

3,240.18  _ 

tJUWt 

Hoit  Goy  Vandet  J)|t 

...    11/12 
11/15 
11/11 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

3,213 

357.00- 
43200  - 
34500- 

SOJO- 

3U3  . 
OX 

15777 

SMiitiM 

1*^ 

1.O41.10 
636.525 

5701 

49341 

3<50D 

Transportation  by  Oepartnent  of  Defnse 

3740.18  .. 

1710111 

ThefmaJ  Uiey              

11/12 
11/15 
11/IJ 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

Fran 

3,213 

3S7J0- 
43U0- 
34100. 

58.99  . 

3613. 
0J(  - 

15777 

SMbliM... 

IJMI.IO 

imii 

It* - 

Quia 

u^in 

3,740.18  - 

1 7111  If 

Josepfi  I  QMley 

10/10 
10/11 

10/10 
10/11 
10/14 

Fra«e 

Ptt^ ~ 

SuAirtiri    

\S3t» 

159,516 
569.05 

17100- 

mm 

84  00- 
225.00  .. 

(100 

Transportation  liy  Ovxtmenl  of  Defense 

37J7  - 

_.      ...       2.419.80  - 

257  07 

7114  00 

11/12 
11/15 
11/11 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

3,213 

357«- 
432J0- 

50.99  .- 

V05 

3123  .. 

1W77 

SmUsM 

m 

1.041.10 

....       ^31525 

9,)f  . 

Mill 

34100- 

usm 

Transoortation  hv  nmurtment  of  Defense 

37<f  18 

1710 18 

James  C  Heatey                

...    11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

Fiaa                  _  ..  .-     

3,213 

3S7J0- 
432J0- 

SIM 

If  73 

15777 

SMtzeriM8 

Italy 

liHl.M 

Sisa 

5205 

OX 

14111 

TrvBporlJtnn  by  Oqartment  of  DHoae 

34100- 

374018 

-    3173. 

OX  - 

_      345.00 

1710  in 

RotWfl  f  iMNrd 

...    11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

franct                    ~,  ........»■    ..™.. 

3.213 

357  JO  _ 
432.00. 
345JI0- 

5009  . 

f705 

147  77 

SintZBM 

Italy 

1,04110 
fSfiVS 

19311 

374011 

iifiao 

Transmrtatan  bv  DHurtmnt  of  Mnv 

1710  11 

)ottn  J  Satrnon 

.     11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

ftm 

3J13 

3S7J0- 
432J0_ 
34100- 

59.99 

52.05  .. 

37<0I8 

K73 

115  77 

MUkM 

1JM1.I0 

OX . 

Mill 

**! -         

OM2S 

345.00 

3  71018 

Arthur  L  SmfWon 

...    11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

Framt 

3.213 

357  JO. 
432J0  - 

5*n 

X73 

157  77 

SwtnriMO 

1.041.10 
636.625 

5705 

OX 

14111 

34SJI0. 

37<f1f 

1«00 

Transfwtation  bv  DMttrtfflent  of  Mentt 

1  710  II 

Gewp)  Wene                

..    12/2 
12/7 

12/7 
12/12 

Swimtari 

04175 

37100. 

17500 

Hmm 

»,in 

37100. 

17500 

11*700 

»«ary  Jane  Wifnol - 

...     12/2 

....    10/8 

10/10 

10/11 

12/4 
10/10 
10/11 
10/15 

IMifMn* 

5(0.25 

22120. 
17100. 

22500 

Fraioe 

1.638Jf 

ITS  00 

Italy 

159.516 

758.70 

84.00. 
300.00. 

.     ,.              (500 

11175  .. 

711900 

41875 

?.419» 

11/12 
11/15 
11/18 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 

Fran 

3.213 

357.00. 
432.00. 
11100. 

MM 

*» 

1«77 

MtinM 

104110 

wns 

fX 

Mill 

m - 

1345 

73100 

11c  00 

TrMSfolation  bv  Dnartment  of  DHense 

1697  91 

„        .               1J97JI 

22,202.00. 

.   66.151.51  - 

(20.(2  . 

-.     »,174.13 

>  Per  dcni  constitiites  todm  and  meHs 

DfM  mSTENHOWSia.  aanan.  Jan  30.  19(5. 

REPORTS  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31, 1984 


Dale 


PltdMI' 


OHmt  pMpOKS 


THal 


llMtir 


Arrival      Departure 


canity 


U.S. 
■  US. 


us 

eguN 

or  US 


Forerpi 
currency 


us 

■  US 


Uj.1 
a  VS. 


Sfetzmfer.  Mirtn... 
Davidson,  lymie 


Wise.  Samuel.. 


Oliver,  R  Spencer . 


Burns.  Deborab 

Stet^ineer.  Martin 
Wise.  Samuel 


Edwards.  Baitiara... 
Wise.  Samuel 


Finerty,  Jofm'.. 


Hand,  Rolwl 

Miscellaneous  local  transportation  costs.. 


09/08 
10/03 
10/07 
10/09 
10/05 
10/09 
10/11 
10/08 
10/15 
10/21 
10/24 
10/15 
11/03 
10/04 
11/06 
11/07 
11/08 
11/20 
11/20 
12/06 
12/11 
11/26 
12/02 


10/12 
10/07 
10/09 
10/12 
10/09 
10/1 1 
10/27 
10/12 
10/21 
10/24 
10/27 
10/27 
11/25 
11/06 
11/07 
11/08 
11/10 
12/06 
12/06 
12/11 
12/12 
12/14 
12/09 


France.. 


4,550.00  . 

mM. 
unm. 


3S2J0. 


1.7170.00  . 
1.97770 
»a.78  . 


France.. 


Italy 
Canada. 


Italy., 


207(0  

176J0 

l.X7.oe 

32(J0 

SZ2.00 

204J0 


2.544.00  . 
•2178  . 
•2211 
279.50 

2.519.00  . 


My 


mm. 


*   --■-- 
gUMMfl... 


I.I31J0 . 
3,7I0JI0. 


150.00. 
71(0. 
mJK. 


2,419.00  . 
2J17.00  . 
1.937.00  . 


um. 


HMipiy — 

ST":: 

Swdw........ 

9lMt2VlMl... 


13700. 

1.702J0. 

SOIOO  . 

STIOO. 


ij37.m . 

1J40.00. 


2.064.00  . 

1.513.00  . 

338i7 


iXlJK 
2J56  70 

169  78 

35200 
2JX00 

19978 
1.48911 

607.50 
3.O410O 

294  00 

3(4.00 

3.55000 

5.797.00 

2.087  00 

7500 

8000 

152.00 
3.229.00 
3.13200 

505.50 

KOO 

4.45800 

2.038.00 

338.87 


Committee  total 


20X7.00 23.167  74 


43.52474 


■  Per  dien  constitutes  todgmt  and  meals 

> It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

>  Train  tcliet  between  Brussels  and  Paris 

« Tram  iKket  between  Vena  and  Rome 


i 
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Vm  B  FASCEU.  Oanwi.  )m  1  IMS 


REPORT  Of  EXPENOmjRES  FOR  OfFCIAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COtHMinEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  US.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC. 

31. 1984 


Me 


Tom 


G.  aoMk  mcs.  stitt 

HMMUMI  V^Cta  MMKI. 

■      I  H  ba.  stiH 


Benon)  Ran.  -itH 

OmI  S  Mtniton.  sM... 
Hoanl*  Dm  MoCM|t... 

Honontk  BKi  Stun 

Mirtn  C  Fib.  DjH 

0«m  P  Mob.  Ml.... 
HoMntk  Atal  Gat.  Jr.- 
leoi  Fnolti.  stift  _.... 

ComnNtlee  todl.... 


•iTMll 

DiWtin 

S/30 

10/22 

10/22 

10/30 

lO/lS 

11/2 

10/lS 

10/31 

10/19 

10/30 

10/22 

10/24 

10/21 

10/31 

10/2S 

11/3 

10/25 

11/3 

10/24 

10/30 

10/24 

10/30 

10/24 

10/30 

10/24 

10/30 

12/5 

12/11 

12/5 

12/11 

CoMihy 


US 
or  us 


forMfn 


us 

a  us 


atmci 


US 
or  US 


FofB|n 


US  dob 

ooraknt 
oiUS 


Asa 

Emve 
Einpt 

Sortki 
Sorti«)iMnci 
Aha 


2J01.0«  . 

ITUI. 

KLM. 
1.13131. 


IJS3JI. 
ISUI. 


Emrt 

Etnve 
lamt 
Emte. 
bmfi 


KM . 

mm. 


mm. 

2MJS 

mjK. 


mm. 


MM.SI. 


3.523.00 

2«3.IO  - 

2.254.00 

2J54J0 

'■'wStotiizzz; — '—H 

2,192.01 

2.192.01 

10X147 

10W.47 

10J«.47 

10AL47 

1.757.00 534^7  . 

1.757.00 53477  . 

«1«170 1.0S154  . 


2.00100 
4,19300 
2.97400 
3.3(139 
3J07  00 
ISO  00 
4.0(S70 
3,01406 
3,014.06 
10JS0S2 
10JS0S2 
10JS0.52 
10J50.52 
2,59U7 
2,591.27 


72.S9IS3 


'  ta  diem  amsMutes  Upit  *■>  ""^ 

>lf  fnari  oinaicy  s  used,  aiMt  US  dote  equMM;  4  US  cwreKy  s  used,  enter  MoaK 


IMMRO  P  BOUND.  Oiarmai.  \m  29.  l9tS 


REPORi  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31. 1984 


Me 

OmtP, 

PM 

dM< 

IraaporWai 
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TM 
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or  US 

crnmei' 

US  dote 
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oineiKy          orUS 
antKy' 

oirrency 

US  dote 

orUS 
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Foreign 
cwienqi 

USdritar 

eiMMM 

or  US 

amwcf' 

start,  Fonmif  H ,  »C 

12/14 
12/20 
12/26 

12/20 
12/16 

4SU0. 

ao6 

•  36U79 

_        47106 

Hta^"" 

3,693  79 

45100. 

3,716.8S 

....       4,19S91 

>  Per  dcm  constiMes  Utni  aid  m*. 

'If  loreitn  anency  s  usal,  ento  US.  date  Ufeiluil;  4  U.S.  currency  s  taal.  enter  anouit  emoiM. 

>  TaU  ar  tae 


CHARUS  6  RANGEL  Oaraiai.  M  31.  1915. 


AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFiaAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31, 

1984 


Me 

CamliT 

Pa  dan- 

Transportation 

OnaiarvoKs 

Total 

Nan  of  MenOer  or  empkiyee 

Arrival      Departure 

US.  d*r 
taap  «mmM 
anwr        v\it 

anaqf' 

Faap 
cwnncy 

us  dote 

cquNiltnt 

a  us 

airraicy" 

Forom 
onaicy 

us.  Ma 

eqamM        Faap 
a  U.$          carraEy 
cwnncy' 

us  dote 

a  US. 
cmncy> 

Hal-  Beryt  AnttHny.  Jr 

Hai.  JoKi  J  Oeneat 

Hai.  Bi  Ftaori - 

Hai.  IMb  0.  totsai.  * 

Hoi.  Baton  B.  laMly 

Hon  K  Heaai  Meat 

Hai  DaoU  J.  Peat 

~ " 

46.15  . 

46.15 

46.15. 

46.15 

46.15. 

46.15 

4615 

124.73 

124.73  - 

124.73 

1X73  

IM.73 

124.73 

IM.73     . 

12473 

170.tt 
170.11 
170.I0 
170.M 
170M 
170.B 
17aM 

170  n 

Hai  Oiates  B  Raifel — 

Hon.  Ml  tasiedioiKki 

Hoi  RictiadT  ScMa 

Hoi  Guy  Vander  Itgt 

THeHB  J  Asliey  

Josei*  t  Do»ley  

Janes  C  Heaey    _ 

Uxn  J  Leonare  



46.15. 
46.15. 
46.15. 
46.15. 
46.15. 
46.15. 
46.15. 

IM.73 

IM.73 

124.73 

124.73  . 

124.73 

124.73 

lM.n 

170M 
170.88 
170.88 
170.88 
170.88 
170.88 
170.88 

Join  J  Salmon    

Antw  L  Singleton 

„ _ 

4iiS. 

124.73 

170.88 
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DM 


Patan' 


Arnual      Oepartm 


Foreign 


US 
a  US 


Foragn 


MS 

aUi 


(Mapaiaes 
Ui  di 
aUi 


Ttlal 


Rufus  'itra  

Cannnttee  loU.. 


4115 


124.73  . 


170J8 


130.70. 


2715.14. 


3J7SJ4 


■  fv  dcm  omslitutes  lodgmg  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  &  used,  enter  US  dote  equMM.  it  US  oirecy  s  used,  oiter  anant  eipeiftd 


M  NETENMMSB.  Ooniai.  Fet  1.  198S 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GRENADA,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  4  AND  NOV.  7. 1983 


one 


Pa<ai< 


Name  of-  Manter  or  employee 


Amnal 


Ull 
aUJ. 


UJ.d*r 
m\IS. 


OMa  papaaes 
MS* 
aUi. 


Ui.1 
aUJ. 


Rep  ThanasS  Foky 

Rep  Robert  H  HiclKl 

Rep  Eitawd  P  Boland 

Rep  B4I  Aleunder 

Rep  Dcfc  Cheney 

Rep  WHIiam  S  Broonlield 

Rep  Samuel  S  Stratton 

Rep  Lous  Stokes    

Rep  RonaM  Dedunis 

Rep  Ehvood  IMis 

Rep  J  Kerwetti  RoPmson 

Rep  Don  Bonker 

Rep  Ron  de  Lugo 

Rep  Midiael  D  Barnes 

Mf  L  Kirk  ODonnel 

Mr  IWernei  W  Brandt _... 

Mr  Qirrstoptier  J  Matliews  . 

Mr  #illum  F  Gavn 

Mr  Mrctuel  S  Jofinsfli ........ 

Mr  Midiael  J  Otted 

Mr  Steven  «  Beny 

Mr  bm  G  Wincup 

Mr  Victor  C  Jotnsai 

Mr  George  M  Ingram 

Mr  Rotiert  M  Jenkins 

Mr  Henry  Wtieatly 


11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

11/6 

11/4 

U/l 


11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 

11/6 

11/7 


Graoda. 


Graoda.. 


Batadas.. 
Graoda.... 


Graoda. 


Graoda. 


Baitalai. 


Giaodi. 


Graoda.. 


Graoda. 


Canmittee  total 


5JS7.54  . 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  aid  mtals  

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollai  equvalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


1JM.15  . 

30ia. 

1X4.15  . 
30ltt. 

1X4.15  . 
3n.48 

1X4.15  . 


14J0. 


CU2. 


(112. 


tU2. 


30141  _ 

1X4.15  - 

3(1«.. 
1X115- 

3(148. 
1X4.15  .. 

3(14(- 
1X4.15  - 

3(1«- 
1X4.15  . 

3(14(.. 
1X4.15  . 

3(14(. 
1X4.15  . 

3(ia. 

1X4.15  - 
1X4.15  . 

3(14(. 
1X4.15  - 

3(14(. 
1X4.15  . 

3(14(- 
1X4.15  .. 

30140. 
1X4.15  . 

301«. 
1X4.15  . 

30(48. 
1X4.15  . 

30148. 
1X4.15  . 

30(.a. 

1X4.15  . 

3014(. 
1X4.15  . 

3(ltt. 
1X4.15  . 

3014(. 
1X4.15  . 

30148. 
1X4.15  . 

3014(. 
1X4.15  . 

30ia. 


C1J2. 


(112. 


(1J2. 


(1J2. 


(U2. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(U2. 


ax. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


(112. 


1,496.61 

47640 

1.4(2il 

47140 

1.4(2il 

47140 

l,4t2il 

47140 
1.4(2il 

47140 
1.4C.61 

47140 
l,4(2il 

4Xi4 
1,4(2.61 

47140 
1.4(2.61 

47140 
1.4(2il 

47140 
l,4(2il 

394i3 
1.4(2.(1 
1.4(2.61 

476.40 
1,4(2.61 

47140 
1.4(2.61 

47140 
1,4(211 

47140 
1.4(2.61 

47140 
1.4(2.61 

47140 
1.4(2il 

47140 
1.4(2.61 

476.40 
1,4(2.61 

47140 
l,4(^61 

47640 
1,4C.61 

476.40 
1,4(2.61 

47140 
1,4(2.61 

47140 
1,4(2.61 

47140 


43.179.17  . 


1.52315 


50X0.66 


THOMAS  SFOlfY, 


Jai  11  19(5 
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US.  I 
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US 
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37,« 


300 


2.11137 


2.41137 


*  fti  ten  QMSbtutes  Wpii  Md  nMb. 

>(  tantn  ciirciicy  s  uMt  olv  US  doto  fgaoM.  t  US  anncy  rs  nd.  entn  anouil  opaided 


IIM  MOOOY.  Oct.  31.  1904 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS.  ELEANOR  KELLEY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  8  AND  NOV.  21, 1984 


OMe 


%*■> 


TM 


CouWy 


Ull 


Ui.1 

Tui 


Ull 


rUS 


US 
■  US 


QeanMqr... 


„ 11/11  11/13 

11/13  11/16  urn 

11/16  11/19  Hmtai- 

11/19  11/21  J«a 


496.16 
2M.M0 
2.712.10 

SSJM 


232.01. 
300.N. 


35701. 
230.00 


1.11900 


;  t  U.S  OtWCf  S  lOid.  Ml*  MB 

OUNOR  OUIY.  Ok.  20.  1914 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DR.  FREEMAN  H.  GARY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  12  AND  NOV.  21, 1984 


Ml 


rm»m' 


TMI 


CoMky 


«U1 


U.S( 


rUi 


U.Si 
■  U.S 


US 


Fnoiiaii  H.  Cay... 


11/12 
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n/M 


11/15      FfMB 
U/li 
11/21     U|f 


3.213 

1.041 

4S3J70 


357.0* 
437M 

SO 

Sl5( 

mm 

1JB5.0I 

550. 

3.S70  39667  3.620  40222 

493  204  56  493  204  56 

695J25  377IS         t95J25  37700 


97910 


9*4  66 


'  If  toain  oimiicy  s  lOM.  nto  U.I  doO« 


K  US  cvmqr  s  laad.  ato  aawit 


FKEMM  H  CAirr.  Ok  14,  1904 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICJAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  23  AND  NOV.  25. 1984 
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tmtm' 


»m\ 


TM 


orcmdmv 


kmjt      D«>1m 


Oaaty 


UJ.1 
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US 
torn 

■  US 


Fvefii 
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»m-- 

115.00  

;    345J0 

ConnnnMll 

WOO 

345.0* 

'  ftr  dM  cmsOMb  todpil  vd  meils. 

^  ^^  imOIASSFOUY.  Ok  11.  1904 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDTTURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  ITALY  AND  ETHWPIA.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  23  AND  NOV.  29, 1984 
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TtU 
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US  I 


rUS 
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Hoi  TIwus  FofMta 


11/23  11/24  ItM.  RHn... 

11/24  Il/2«  EMOfil 

11/23  11/24  llBM.IM|r... 

11/24  11/29  EOmp 

11/23  11/24  Htm.  Rriy... 

11/24  11/20  mm 

11/23  11/24  kM.  IWr .. 

11/24  11/20  EllMia 

11/23  11/24  OMt  ilHir... 

11/24  11/21  mm 

11/23  11/24  Rmi,  RUi!... 

11/24  11/20  mm 

11/23  11/24  tarn.  Itti... 

11/24  11/20  EllHOii 


153.504  02  00 •  6J7lli  . 

1,10941  540.00 

153.504  1200 'MTIU. 

1.109.41  540.00 

153.504  0200 '(.ITtM. 

1.10941  540.00 - 

153,504  12.00 •  6J7I.1*  . 

1,10941  54000 

153.504  1200 •6.97110. 

1,109.41  540.00 

153,504  12.00 _ —    •UTt.lt. 

1,10941  540.00 

153,504  12.00 •IJ7l.lt. 

1,10941  540  OO 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ITALY  AND  ETHIOPIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  23  AND  NOV.  29,  1984- 
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'  Per  (fectn  constitutes  lod{in(  md  mcsb 

'  If  fnopi  oantKi  «  uNd.  MiNr  US  dBi»  ^w*M.  it  U J  onaqr  s  Mod.  cMb  amri  ofndM. 

'*****  HOIEY  LEUNO.  Oonni.  1»  14,  1905 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  LATIN  AMERICA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BEIWEEN  DEC.  6  AND  DEC.  19, 1984 
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U1J( 

'  1^  diein  constitutes  lod|iii|  Ml  meHs 

'If  loari  currency  is  used,  enta  US  dolla  equwitait;  il  US  airmcy  is  toed,  oitn  amnt  ofmM 

«nUMM  B  RCHMHBON,  Jai  21. 1915 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344,  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-28); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  effectiveness  of  the  Redstone  Arse- 
nal support  activity.  Redstone  Arsenal.  AL. 
under  contract,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304 
nt  (Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b)  (96 
Stat.  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  notice 
of  contract  award  dates,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 


amounts  spent  on.  and  use  of  humans  for 
testing  biological  and  chemical  warfare 
agente.  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1511  (PubUc 
Law  91-121.  section  409(a)  (96  Stat.  1822)); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notification  of  munitions  dis- 
posal, pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-121,  sec- 
tion 409(b)(4);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  (Transmittal 
No.  85-02).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96 
Stat.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Uaison.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Peacelteep- 
er  system.  ICBM.  silo  technology;  with 
copies  of  the  1983  Scowcroft  report  and  the 
March  1984  final  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-94.  section  1231(c)(1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  notification  that  the 
current  LLLGB  has  climbed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  affordable,  pursuant  to 


10  U.S.C.  139b<dK3KA);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

520.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proE>osed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  exclude  a  commissioned  officer  serving  as 
deputy  assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  from  the  total 
number  of  officers  serving  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  when 
making  calculations  under  10  U.S.C.  section 
525;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

522.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Impwrt  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  determination 
to  waive  the  prohibition  against  assistance 
to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2370(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  fourth  quar- 
terly report  on  the  activities  relating  to  the 
minting    of    1984    Los    Angeles    Olympic 
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Games'  coins,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
220.  section  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  report  on  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  public  Law  94-158.  section 
8;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  an  extraordinary  extension  of 
deadlines  in  rail  carrier  proceedings,  pursu- 
ant to  49  U.S.C.  10327(k)<2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
proposed  antiterrorism  assistance  to  60  for- 
eign countries,  pursuant  to  FAA,  section 
574<aKl)  (97  SUt.  972):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  replacement  of  Transmittal 
No.  83-23  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250  million,  pursuant  to  22 
D.S.C.  2776<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

528.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer 
to  the  United  Arab  Emirates  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $21  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  85-17).  pursuant  to  22 
\3JB.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

531.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  eighth  annual  report  on 
Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-105.  section  108:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

532.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy, 
transmitting  a  1985  report  on  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1977,  section 
8<b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting 
arms  controls  impact  sUtements,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  87-297,  section  36(bK2)  (92 
SUt.  458):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

534.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  UJ3.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  list  of  all 
individuals  who  in  the  preceding  5  years 
made  two  or  more  trips  involving  foreign 
travel  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  grants 
from  the  Private  Sector  Program,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-164,  section  207(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 


casting Act  of  1973  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987:  to  the 
Committee  on  F^ireign  Affairs. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  Federal  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Legal  Coun- 
sel. U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  Federal  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  the  report  on  the  1974  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  an  eval- 
uation of  compliance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  open  meetings  for  calendar  year  1984. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b<J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Exiwrt-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  \3S.C. 
3512(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Science,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  approved 
application  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  regarding  Riverside  County, 
CA.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  AugiJSt  6,  1956, 
chapter  972,  section  4(c)  (71  SUt.  48):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  proposed 
refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS 
areas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953, 
chapter  345.  section  10(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  proposed 
refunds  of  excess  royalty  paymenU  in  OCS 
areas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953, 
chapter  345,  section  10(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-665.  section  202(b)  (94  SUt.  2999);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Docket  Nos. 
371  and  372,  concerning  the  WichiU  Indian 
Tribe  and  iU  affiliated  bands  and  groups, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2509;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal, pursuant  to  17  U.S.C.  808;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
claim  exceeding  $120,000  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  vessels  In  the  canal,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-70,  section  1415(b);  to  the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  the  12th 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
522.  section  204;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  noted  violations  within 
APHIS,  Fort  Worth.  TX.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1206(bM5KA)  (92  SUt.  1125):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  the  Investigation  into  allegations  of  viola- 
tions of  law  and  regulation  by  certain  offi- 
cials of  the  fire  department.  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base,  Groton,  CT,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206<bK5XA)  (92  SUt.  1125):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting findings  and  conclusions  regarding 
travel  fraud  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5MA)  (92 
SUt.  1125);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

553.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  the  first  three  quar- 
terly reports  in  1984  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransporUtlon  Administration,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-365.  section  4(hKl)  (92  SUt. 
2738);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  entitled:  "Assessment 
of  Needed  Publicly  Owned  Wastewater 
Treatment  Faculties  In  the  United  Sutes, " 
pursuant  to  FWPCA.  section  516(b)  (86 
SUt.  895):  Public  Law  97-47,  section  25:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

555.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  let- 
ters from  the  chief  of  engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  January  7,  1980, 
and  July  1,  1983,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Oakland  Outer  Harbor,  CA.  The 
report  is  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
June  14,  1972,  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  RepresenUtives  (H.  Doc. 
No.  99-27);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  activities  under  the  Electric  and  Hybrid 
Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1976,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-413,  sections  14  and  13(cK3)  (93 
SUt.  1336);  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development;  space 
flight,  control  and  daU  communications, 
construction  of  facilities;  and  research  tind 
program  management;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
which  sUtes  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's technology  transfer  functions  are 
being  fully  met,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
480,  section  11(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 


559.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
authorization  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  u, 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Djfector,  Office  of 
Private  Sector  Liaison,  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Represenutive,  transmitting  reports 
on  the  semiconductor  tariff  negotiations, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-618.  section 
135(eKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  evaluation, 
progress,  guidelines,  and  estimates  for  the 
renewable  forest  resource  program,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-378,  section  6(c)  (90 
SUt.  2952)  and  section  8(c)  and  (d)  (90  SUt. 
2950.  2951;  92  SUt.  374);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  report  on 
recommendations  and  guidelines  to  promote 
the  sharing  of  health  care  resources,  pursu- 
ant to  38  U.S.C.  5011(f):  JoUitly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

564.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled:  "Nu- 
clear Power  Plant  Licensing  and  Standardi- 
zation Act  of  1985  ":  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

565.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  pro- 
jections of  Federal  Investment  spending  and 
a  review  of  recent  public  civilian  Investment 
needs  assessmenU,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1105(a):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtlon. 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al 'of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled:  "Improved  Efforts  Needed 
to  Relieve  Medicaid  From  Paying  For  Serv- 
ices Covered  By  Private  Insurers,  jointly,  to 
the  Committees":  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

567.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Federal  financing  banks 
financial  sUtements  for  the  years  ended 
September  30.  1983  and  1982  (GAO/AFMD- 
85-26),  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  2293:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: Banking,  Finance  and  tJrban  Affairs: 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  CoHTB,  Mr.  Lelans,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Bhoom- 
FiELD,  Mr.  Hamiltoh,  Mr.  Yatrok, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dm- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 


da,   Mr.    Bermah,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Feicham, 
Mr.    Ackermak,    Mr.    MacKay,    Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gilmam,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,    Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa. 
Ms.  Smowe,  Mr.  Hyde.  B4r.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  DeWihe,  and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.R.  1096.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for    famine   relief   and    recovery    in 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  CoHTE,  Mr.  Lklamd,  and 
Mrs.  Roukema): 
H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  make  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985  for  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  prohibit  new  loans  by 
U.S.  persons  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  to  prohibit  new  InvestmenU  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  South  Africa,  to  prohibit 
the  ImporUtlon  of  South  African  kruger- 
rands  or  other  gold  or  silver  coins,  to  pro- 
hibit the  ImporUtlon  of  coal  and  uranium 
from  South  Africa,  to  prohibit  exports  to 
South  Africa  of  nuclear  Items,  to  prohibit 
exports  of  goods  or  technology  to  or  for  use 
by  the  South  African  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  joUitly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs;  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;   Ways  and  Means:   Science 
and  Technology:  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon: and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

and  Mr.  Biagci): 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  make  grants  available 

for  teenage  suicide  prevention  programs;  to 

the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
English,  and  Mr.  McCtjrdy): 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50-per- 
cent  nondeductible   excise   tax   on   certain 
profits  realized  in  connection  with  corporate 
takeover  attempts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  improved 
treatment  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  veterans  suffering  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  related  organic  brain  disorders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  direct  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
the  Intermediate-care  hospital  beds  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  care  of 
veterans  suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  organic  brain  disorders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  treatment  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  veterans  suffering  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  organic  brain  dis- 
orders; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  direct  for  the  use  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
system  of  an  enrollment  system  and  for  the 
use  of  a  tracking  system  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  community-based  care  provided  vet- 
erans requiring  long-term  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLAOOI    (for   himself.    Mr. 

ScHEiTER.    Mr.    Manton,    and    Mr. 

Weiss)' 

H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 

Materials  TransporUtion  Act  to  restrict  the 


transporUtion     of     radioactive     materials 
through  large  cities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 

H.R.  1106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pederal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  extended 
beneflU  will  be  payable  in  any  SUte  in 
which  the  rate  of  regular  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  9  percent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  entitled:   "The  Uniform 
Poll  Closing  Act":   to   the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BRCK)KS: 

H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provisions  in 
licenses  to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  producU  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

Bv  mfr  CONTE' 

H.R.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  contributions  to 
reduce  the  public  debt:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.     

By  Mr.  CX)URTER: 
H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
mectlon  Cam^gn  Act  of  1971  to  establish 
a  trust  fund  for  administration  of  amounts 
contributed  to  congressional  candidates  by 
nonparty  political  action  committees:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  1111.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  number  of  public 
holidays  which  may  be  esUblished  by  Fed- 
eral sUtute  or  Executive  order,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
HJl.  1113.  A  blU  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  trigger  provisions  of  the  Federal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1114.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  for 
18  months  and  to  Increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  equi- 
Uble  distribution  of  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit  and  to  pro\ide  that  a  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid  for 
the  month  in  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  \>t  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  In  such  month  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  recipient's  death;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU  (by 
request): 
HJl.  1116.  A  bill  to  implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  1117.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirements  en- 
acted by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  1118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
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parities  by  increasing  primary  insurance 
amounts,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  in  1977).  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no  less 
than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre- 1977  formula:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.   1119.   A  bill   to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  farmers  and  ranchers:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  1120.  A  bUl  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  income  the  amount  of  farm 
loss  which  may  be  deducted  against  non- 
farm  income  by  high  income  taxpayers  in 
competition  with  full-time,  famUy-slze  farm 
operators:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.    1121.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Peace 
Corps  Act  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  and  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain veterans'  employment  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Bereuter.    Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Blaz, 
Mr.    Bobhlert,    Mr.    Boulter,    Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
CoBEY.   Mr.   CoELHo.   Mrs.   Collins, 
Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Con- 
YZRS,  Mr.  CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Crane,   Mr.   Crockett,   Mr.   DeLay. 
Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    oe    Lugo,    Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.   Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Dym- 
ALLY,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Oklahoma. 
B4r.    Emerson,    Mr.    Pauntroy,    Mr. 
Toko  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pranklin, 
Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr.     Hayes,     Mr. 
HoRTON,    Mr.    HoYER,    Mr.    Hunter. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent,   Mr.   Levin  of  Michigan.   Mr. 
Livingston,      Mr.      Loeitler,      Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  McCand- 
LESS,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,   Mr.    McMillan,   Mr.    Markey, 
Mr.    Martinez,     Mr.     Matsui,    Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Moorheao.  Mr. 
Myers   of   Indiana.    Mr.    Neal,   Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  REctnji, 
Mr.     Ritter.     Mr.     Roberts,     Mr. 
Rogers,  Bdr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Valentine,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Wright.  Blr.  Young  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.R.  1123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  gold  coins:  to  Committee  o  BanUng, 
Finance  and  Urbaoi  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  1124.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  stable  relationships  among  conunu- 
nities,     professional     sports     teams,     and 
leagues  and  in  the  successful  operation  of 
such  teams  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  LUNOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Webex,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire,   Mrs.   Johnson, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Plorida.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
McOrath.      Mr.      Moorhead,      Mr. 
Obkas.  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  1125.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  413 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  provide 
for  forfeiture  of  substitute  property  if  prop- 
erty otherwise  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
such  sections  is  not  available  because  of  an 
act  or  omission  of  the  defendant:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  LrviNc- 
STON,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.   Sknsen- 

BRENNER.   Mr.   HANSEN,   Idr.   LAGOMAR- 
SINO,   Mr.    Hyde.    Mr.    Oxixr,    Mr. 
DbWine.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wsb0,  Mr. 
Blaz.  and  Mr.  Lott): 
H.R.  1126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reform  the  fourth- 
amendment  exclusionary  rule:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    Livingston,    Mr.    Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Blaz): 
H.R.  1127.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  C(xle  to  reform  habeas  corpus 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Kindness.    Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Robin- 
son.  Mr.   DeWine.   Mr.   Dornan   of 
California,   Mr.   Daub,   Mr.    White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia): 
HJl.  1128.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  the  penalty 
of  death  for  certain  crimes  committed  by 
persons  serving  Pederal  life  sentences;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.    Mr.    Emerson,   Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  McCollum,  Iti. 
Hansen.  Mr.   Badham.  Mr.   Carney, 
Mr.     Shaw,     Mr.     Haktnxtt,     Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lott.  and  Mr.  Fields): 
H.R.  1129.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  procedures 
for  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  Pres- 
idential  assassination,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.   1130.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  ex- 
tended   unemployment   compensation   pro- 
gram for  certain  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  method  for  de- 
termining the  amount  payable  by  a  Federal 
employee  or  Member  of  Congress  In  order  to 
receive  credit  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  based  on  certain  military  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 


Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,  Mr.   SuNDQUisT,   Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Durbin): 
H.R.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   to  establish   certain   require- 
ments for  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
certain  services  which  are  reserved  for  per- 
formance by  preference  eligibles  In  the  com- 
petitive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  1133.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  export  or 
other  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  of  nuclear  material,  equipment,  and 
technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  any  tax  paid  or  accrued  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
SchediUes  of  the  United  SUtes  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  coal  and  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  uranium,  if  the  product  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  or  Namibia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REOULA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper): 
H.R.  1136.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  medi- 
cal health  care  systems  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  be  administered  in  policy  and  oper- 
ation solely  by  the  Defense  Health  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  quantity  of  foreign  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco that  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
SUtes:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  coverage  under  the  Social  Security 
Program  on  a  current  basis  (pursuant  to  ap- 
plications filed  in  advance)  for  employers 
and  their  employees  in  cases  where  both  are 
members  of  faiths  opposed  to  participation 
in  such  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1139.  A  bill  to  expedite  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  laws  providing  for 
open,  nondiscriminatory,  and  fair  interna- 
tional trade;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERUNG    (for    himself, 
Mr.     Synar.     Mr.     Glickman.     Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  DakoU, 
Mr.  Encush,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr. 
McCurdy): 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier  from  denying 
to   shippers   of   certain   commodities,   with 
intent  to  monopolize,  use  of  its  track  which 
affords  the  sole  access  by  rail  to  such  ship- 
pers to  reach  the  track  of  a  competing  rail- 
road or  the  destination  of  shipment  and  to 
apply  Clayton  Act  penalties  to  monopolizing 
by  rail  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  in  order  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  to  cer- 
Uin  veterans  unable  to  acquire  commercial 
life  Insurance  because  of  service-connected 
disabilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Ui.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Frenzel.     Mr.     Rangel.     Mr. 
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Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  UUh): 
H.R.  1142.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2687  of 
title    10.    United   States   Code,   to   provide 
greater  flexibility  and  efficiency  in  existing 
procedures  for  the  closure  and  realignment 
of  miliUry  installations  and  in  the  disposal 
of  excess  Pederal  real  property  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1 143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive   administration    of    unemployment 
compensation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tempo- 
rary manufacturers  excise  tax  on  passenger 
elevators  and  escalators  and  to  use  the  reve- 
nues from  such  Ux  to  finance  an  earth- 
quake engineering  research  center;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TORRICELLI    (for   himself, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Price.    Mr. 
Recula,   Mr.   Mrazek,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.   St  Germain,   Mr.   Lantos,   Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  E>y80n,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Biagci,  JAr. 
Schumer.   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Paunt- 
roy.   Mr.    Hettel    of    Hawaii,    Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  McKer- 
nan): 
H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  promote  the  dissemi- 
nation of  biomedical  information  through 
modem  methods  of  science  and  technology 
and  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  experi- 
ments on  live  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHEUER.     Mr.     Biagci,     and     Mr. 
Manton): 
H.R.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  TransporUtion  Act;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Energy  and  Conrmierce. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Recon- 
struction   France    Corporation    to    make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or 
concerns  engaged  in  Industry,  agriculture, 
and   commerce,   who   would   otherwise   be 
unable  to  obtain  needed  financing  or  refi- 
nancing essential   for  continued  operation 
thereby  preventing  unemployment  and  re- 
sulting disruption  of  the  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  ImporU- 
tlon.  manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transporUtion  of  handguns,  in 
any  manner  affecting  IntersUte  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed   Forces,   law  enforcement   officials, 
and.  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   licensed   importers,   manufactur- 
ers, dealers,  and  pistol  clubs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  17,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Celebration  of  the  Northside  Week ": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  hlm- 
,         self,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Bo(m:s, 
Mr.    DioGuardi,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mer schmidt): 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1985  as  the  "Year  of  the  Teacher ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Bedell): 

H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 

mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 

in  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    REGULA   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Beilensow,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski,   Mr.   Bates.   Mr.   Berman,   Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.   McCurdy,  Mr.  Paunt- 
roy,   Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Waxman,  »4r.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Conte.  B4r. 
Scheuer.   Mr.   Weiss.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.     Jeppords,     Mr.     Bedkll.     Mr. 
Vento.   Mr.  Markey,  Mr.   Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan): 
H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  negotiate  the  creation  of  a 
United  Sutes-Peoples   Republic  of   China 
Student  Exchange  for  Understanding  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
HJ.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April    1985    as     "National    School    Library 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Ut.  STARK: 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  urging  for- 
mation of  a  national  policy  and  renewal  of 
national  attention  on  the  future  of  fusion 
energy  research,   technology,  and  develop- 
ment and  the  possibilities  of  Increased  inter- 
national cooperation  In  such  efforts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
H.   Con.   Res.   59.   Concurrent   resolution 
commemorating  the   100th  anniversary  of 
the  death   of  Ulysses  S.   Grant,   the   18th 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By   Mr.   STRANG   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Beilenson,      Mrs.      Johnson,      Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.     Henry.     Mr.     Hendon,     Mr. 
Porter.   Mr.   Drkikx  of  California, 
Mr.     Irklamd,     Mr.     Kasich.     Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Dornan 
of    California,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Schaeter.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Stknholm,  Mr.  Kramer. 
and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.  Res.  60.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  to  require 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  to 
review   and   study   pertinent   recommenda- 
tions   of    the    President's    Private    Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


9.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Minnesou.  relative  to  persons  miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

10.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
Orthodox  Christians  in  Turkey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

11.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Federat«d  SUtes  of  Micronesia,  relative  to 
Congressional  Resolution  No.  3-189:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

12.  Also,  memorial  of  the  18th  Guam  Leg- 
islature, relative  to  the  enforcement  of 
country -of -origin  rules;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

13.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana  Islancte,  rel- 
ative to  Donald  T.  Regan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

14.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana  Islands,  rel- 
ative to  tax  policy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the 
farm  debt  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 

HJl.  1149.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emily 
Gayanes  Oaufo.  Joselyn  G.  Oaufo,  and 
Favio  G.  Oaufo,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDON: 

H.R.  1150.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Muradali 
P.  Gillani.  Yasmeen  Muredali  Gillani,  and 
Aneela  Gillani:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

HJl.  1151.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Paul  of  Seattle.  WA;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1152.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prederi** 
Paul  and  Alleen  Paul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

private  RESOLimON 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.  Res.  61.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(H.R.  1151)  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Paul 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Uehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Howard,  Bdr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Kiloee. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Cooper.  B4r.  Coyne,  B4r.  Darden. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally,  B«r. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  F'rank.  Mr. 
Oekas,  Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  61:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Stangeland.  and  Mr. 
Bereuter. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Wortley. 

HJl.  217:  Mr.  Monson. 
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H.R.  236:  Mr.  LaPalcs,  Mr.  Chansixr.  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  241:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
MiTCHEix,  and  Mr.  Wiixiams. 

H.R.  481:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  531:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Whitley,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Smith  or  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Towns  and  Mr.  Wright. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

HJl.  540:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Stenrolm. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBkENNER.    Mr.     PiSH.    Mr.     LUNDINE,     Mr. 

Coelho,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Pu«ua.  Mr.  Grot- 
BEXG,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Hetner.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Swindall. 
Mr.  CoBEY.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Stal- 

LINGS. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  708:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Slaughter,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Vkrtto,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Adoabbo. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Marvoules. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  PusTER.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Frank.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  932:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  968:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 


H.R.  1035:  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Al- 
exander, and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Eroreich.  and  Mrs.  Coluns. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.J.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  CuNGER.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Stanoeland.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Heftsl  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Dannkmeyer.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  DAtTB,  Mr.  Roemkr.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Lunddte,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  B^.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Lxvni  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mi. 
Slaughter.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  EIvANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  VoLKMXR,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENsoN.  B4r.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kastenmsier.  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  db  la  Garza.  Mr.  Aspin.  and 
Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

H.J.  Res.  59:  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Kasich. 
H.J.  Res.  67:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mol- 
LORAN,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNo.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 


H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.J.  Res.  112:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Roberts,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Skexn,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
SoLARz.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  E^rAN8  of  Iowa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Garcia.  84r.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Torres,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Matsui. 
and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desli  and  referred  as  follows: 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Crystal  Springs.  MS. 
relative  to  the  Job  Corps  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

33.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  Testament 
Christians  in  Malaysia.  West  Malaysia,  rela- 
tive to  human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

34.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  of  West- 
moreland. PA.  relative  to  the  Genocide 
Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

35.  Also,  petition  of  Statewide  Committees 
Opposing  Regional  Plan  Areas  [SCORPA]. 
relative  to  the  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

36.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  chapter 
No.  29,  Portland.  OR,  relative  to  COLAs  re- 
instatement; to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

37.  Also,  petition  of  the  Wesleyan  Taber- 
nacle Association,  Indiana,  relative  to 
church  and  state;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

38.  Also,  petition  of  the  Shasta  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  California,  relative  to 
the  ShasU  Dam  Area  Public  Utility  District; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  18.  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  heavenly  Father,  we  thank 
You  for  the  safe  return  of  Jeremy 
Levin.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  still 
held  captive,  that  they  may  soon  be 
released.  Bless  every  effort  that  is  in- 
volved in  achieving  their  freedom. 

We  pray.  Lord  God,  for  the  members 
of  the  press  and  media,  remembering 
that  routine  assignments  often  change 
suddenly  into  high  risk  situations. 
Thank  You  for  the  willingness  of  jour- 
nalists to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line, 
however  dangerous  the  circumstances. 

We  accept  with  reluctance,  gracious 
God,  that  press  and  politics  are  often 
adversaries  but  we  pray  that  they  may 
never  become  enemies  and  that  the  re- 
lationship will  not  deteriorate  into 
cynicism  and  despair.  Bless  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  keeping  the 
people  informed.  Keep  them  in  re- 
membrance of  the  awesome  power  of 
words  to  motivate  or  discourage,  to 
build  up  or  to  tear  down,  to  enliven  or 
to  kill.  In  His  name  who  is  the  Word 
of  Life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  leader. 


DEBATE  OVER  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  over  the  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
fense budget  continues,  both  here  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  coimtry. 
It  is  a  very  important  debate  not  just 
because  defense  spending  accounts  for 
29  percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures, 
but  also  because  of  what  this  budget  is 
intended  to  accomplish.  That  is,  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  our  vital  inter- 
ests around  the  world.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  intend  to  participate  in 


this  debate  to  ensure  that  when  our 
final  decisions  on  the  budget  are 
made,  they  will  be  based  not  on  mere 
hunches  or  newspaper  articles,  but 
rather  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  defense 
budget  and  the  implications  of  major 
reductions  to  that  budget. 

This  year,  a  series  of  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  each  asked  whether 
or  not  they  thought  the  world  was 
safer  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
In  each  case,  the  answer  was  the  same; 
the  world  is  indeed  a  more  dangerous 
place  today.  We  have  little  control 
over  the  conditions  which  create  those 
dangers,  yet  they  are  the  primary  con- 
siderations which  determine  the  size 
of  our  defense  expenditures.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  despite  this  increase 
in  danger  to  our  national  interests,  we 
actually  spent  more  on  defense  in 
1966— as  a  share  of  gross  national 
product  [GNPl— than  we  will  in  1985: 
7.6  percent  in  1966.  6.4  percent  in  1985. 

There  are  some  who  have  suggested 
that  each  year  the  Pentagon  attempts 
to  cram  into  the  defense  budget  a 
series  of  new  programs  just  for  the 
sake  of  piu^uing  new  technology,  or 
expanding  its  budget,  or  promoting 
what  some  describe  csrnically  as  an  in- 
cestuous relationship  between  the 
military  and  the  defense  industry.  All 
of  this  makes  for  entertaining  newspa- 
per articles,  but  in  truth,  they  are 
rather  misinformed.  In  the  1986  de- 
fense budget,  according  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  there  is 
only  one— let  me  repeat  only  one— new 
program  start.  The  rest  of  the  budget 
is  devoted  to  programs  begim  in  prior 
years  which  are  essential  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  defense  forces.  In 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  these  pro- 
grams—such as  the  M-1  tank,  P/A-18 
fighter,  MX  missile.  Trident  subma- 
rine, et  cetera— were  begun  prior  to 
the  first  Reagan  administration.  Most 
of  these  programs  have  reached  or  are 
approaching  maturity  and  are  being 
produced  at  efficient,  economical 
levels. 

Those  who  advocate  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  defense  budget,  should  be 
aware  that  reducing  these  production 
rates  will  only  lead  to  Inefficiencies 
and  the  loss  of  economies  of  scale.  We 
have  already  had  plenty  of  experience 
in  stretching  out  programs  during  the 
late  1970's,  and  none  of  us  can  pretend 
not  to  know  the  consequences.  When 
we  stretch  out  programs  the  unit  cost 
goes  up,  and  In  the  end,  we  pay  more 
to  get  less. 


Those  who  advocate  major  defense 
reductions  have  a  responsibility  to  un- 
derstand the  make-up  of  the  defense 
budget.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  say 
"cut  this  weapon  system,  or  cut  that 
one"  in  order  to  achieve  major  savings. 
It  really  is  not  that  simple.  In  fact, 
looking  at  the  outlay  distribution  for 
the  1986  defense  budget  one  finds  the 
following:  42.9  percent  will  be  devoted 
to  pay  and  related  expenditures:  7  per- 
cent will  go  for  operating  expenses; 
38.3  percent  will  be  spent  to  fund  prior 
year  commitments:  and  only  11.9  per- 
cent will  represent  discretionary  in- 
vestment in  1986.  This  means  that 
unless  we  are  willing  to  sharply  curtail 
operations,  or  significantly  reduced 
pay,  or  cancel  existing  contracts,  the 
brunt  of  any  significant  defense  cut 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  discretionary 
investment  area.  And  that  could  be 
done— but  it  would  mean  virtually 
abolishing  most  of  the  major  modern- 
ization programs  for  both  our  strategic 
and  conventional  forces.  Given  the 
current  state  of  the  world,  I  would 
consider  that  course  ill-advised. 

But  fortunately,  there  is  one  indica- 
tion that  the  state  of  world  affairs 
may  be  headed  for  some  improvement. 
•  I  refer  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  returned  to  the  negotia- 
tiong  table.  Their  efforts,  alternately, 
to  cajole,  intimidate  and  fragment  the 
West  have  failed.  This  is  a  triumph  for 
the  West  that  was  achieved  not  by 
imilateral  restraint  or  confused  signals 
regarding  our  commitment  to  defense, 
but  rather  by  4  consecutive  years  of 
unwaivering  determination  to  restore 
our  defense  pxjsture.  Now  is  therefore 
not  the  time  to  be  considering  major 
defense  reductions  or  the  wholesale 
cancellation  of  critical  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  for  this  opportunity  to  help 
clarify  some  of  the  issues  regarding 
the  defense  budget.  I  intend  to  make 
similar  statements  during  the  next 
several  months  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  defense  debate.  In  the  meantime,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  any  recom- 
mendation which  my  colleagues  may 
wish  to  make  to  achieve  worthwhile 
savings  or  greater  efficiencies  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  outline  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  defense  budget  facts. 


This  'bullet'  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986  KRNSE  BUDGET  FACTS 
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Procurement  and  R&O  funding  for  new 
investment  constitutes  the  "discretionary" 
portion  of  the  budget.  In  other  words,  mili- 
tary personnel  will  have  to  be  paid  and  cur- 
rent operations  must  be  supported;  cancel- 
ling prior  year  commitments  would  result  in 
increased  costs  for  termination  penalties  on 
signed  contracts.  The  portion,  then,  of  the 
budget  where  Congress  can  most  easily 
make  cuts  is  the  investment  area— only  12 
percent  of  the  outlay  budget  totaling  only 
$33  blUion. 

Where  Congress  chooses  to  make  cuts  de- 
termines whether  reduction  targets  c&n  be 
met. 
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Historically,  Congress  has  not  made  reduc- 
tions in  fast-spending  accounts,  such  as  per- ' 
sonnel  and  operations  and  maintenance.  Re- 
ductions are  instead  directed  toward  pro- 
curement and  R<ScD  programs,  meaning  that 
larger  BA  reductions  must  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  outlay  reduction  targets  set 
as  a  deficit  reduction  goal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
McCoNNELL].  The  majority  leader  has 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that,  following  the 
leaders'  standing  order  of  10  minutes 
each,  we  have  three  special  orders  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boriin]. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  at  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock,  we  might  take  up  the  Meese 
nomination.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  we 
might  have  a  vote  on  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation sometime  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon. We  do  have  the  joint  session 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Right  Honorable  Margaret 
Thatcher,  at  11  o'clock.  We  had  hoped 
to  start  reconsideration  of  the  Meese 
nomination   at   about    1:30   tomorrow 


afternoon.  We  hope  to  reach  a  vote  on 
that  confirmation  of  Mr.  Meese  some- 
time early  tomorrow  afternoon. 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  if  we  dispose  of  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation, we  might  then  turn  to  Calen- 
dar No.  4,  S.  391,  the  so-called  highway 
bill.  There  is  a  bipartisan  interest  in 
completing  action  on  this  measure  this 
week.  Hopefully,  we  can  conclude 
action  on  that  measure  on  Thursday 
and,  if  not  then,  on  Friday  of  this 
week.  If  we  complete  action  on  Thurs- 
day, it  will  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  be  in  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


ELIZABETH  MOYNIHAN  DIGS 
FOR  LOST  LOTUS  GARDEN  OF 
BABUR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  study 
of  archeology  is  one  of  those  disci- 
plines which  puts  the  things  of  ordi- 
nary life  into  perspective.  Like  the 
contemplation  of  poetry,  examining 
the  ruins  of  civilizations  and  the  arti- 
facts of  people  long  gone  cultivates, 
one's  ability  to  step  back  from  the  "ev- 
erydayness"  of  our  existence.  It  en- 
courages viewing  our  own  mores  and 
societal  peculiarities  in  a  detached 
way.  It  is  a  wholly  healthy  and  edify- 
ing preoccupation. 

Recently  while  browsing  through 
the  Style  Section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  I  came  across  a  thoroughly  fasci- 
nating article  about  the  wife  of  one  of 
our  esteemed  colleagues  who  has  made 
the  study  of  archeology  her  avocation. 
Elizabeth  Moynihan  began  a  study  of 
Mogul  gardens  10  years  ago  when  she 
was  living  in  New  E>elhi  as  the  wife  of 
the  American  Ambassador.  Her  inter- 
est in  a  1921  translation  of  the  Journal 
of  Babur— the  emperor  who  foianded 
the  Mogul  Djrnasty  in  India— con- 
vinced her  that  the  lotus  garden  de- 
scribed In  such  detail  in  the  journal 
still  existed. 

Elizabeth  followed  the  clues  in  the 
"Babur-Nama"  and  they  led  her  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pleasure  garden  of 
Babur,  built  450  years  ago.  Her  find  is 
considered  a  major  archeological  dis- 
covery. That  discovery  became  part  of 
a  book  authored  by  Elizabeth  Moyni- 
han entitled  "Paradise  as  a  Garden  in 
Persia  and  Mogul,  India."  In  addition, 
Elizabeth  Moynihan  has  found  time  to 
serve  as  chairwoman  of  the  Board  of 
American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re- 
search. 

"Liz  Moynlhan's  Passage  to  India" 
appeared  in  the  February  12  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  More  than  a 
story  of  an  archeological  find,  it  is  the 


saga  of  a  woman  possessing  tremen- 
dous intellectual  curiousity  and  tena- 
cious investigating  skills.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tJZ  MoYifiHAN's  Passage  to  Iitdia— The  Sen- 
ator's Wire  AHD  Hex  Dig  roR  the  Lost 
Lotus  Oaxoen  or  Babur 

(By  Elisabeth  Bumiller) 

Jhor,  Ihbia.— The  people  In  this  small  vil- 
lage of  mud  houses  and  lush  fields  aren't 
quite  sure  what  to  make  of  Elizabeth  Moy- 
nihan. although  they  certiUnly  find  her  in- 
teresting to  watch.  She  spends  her  days  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  digging  up  long-dried 
wells  and  prowling  across  the  dirt  floors  of 
their  living  rooms  with  a  trowel.  A  gang  of 
20  children  follows  every  move  she  makes, 
giggling  and  eyes  wide.  "They  think  I'm 
crazy."  she  says.  In  the  afternoons  their 
parents  offer  her  tea.  which  she  takes 
alongside  the  water  buffaloes  and  goats. 

At  the  same  time  that  her  husband.  Sen. 
E>aniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.).  was 
busy  in  Congress,  his  wife  was  literally  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  unearthing  an 
important  archeological  discovery  here  that 
she  found  herself.  It  is  a  pleasure  garden 
built  450  years  ago  by  Babur.  the  emperor 
who  founded  the  Mogul  Dynasty  in  India. 
"If  you  know  what  you're  looking  for  here," 
she  says,  "you'll  find  it." 

The  Indians  were  stunned. 

It  began  a  decade  ago  when  Elizabeth 
Moynihan  was  living  in  New  Delhi  as  the 
American  ambassador's  wife.  She  was  study- 
ing Mogul  gardens  in  general  and  Babur  in 
particular,  poring  over  a  1921  translation  of 
his  Journal,  the  "Babur-Nama. "  She  became 
convinced  that  the  lotus  garden  he  de- 
scribed in  such  detail  still  existed,  even 
though  scholars  thought  it  had  long  disap- 
peared. Following  his  phrases  like  clues  in  a 
treasure  hunt,  she  finally  came  upon  the 
village  of  Jhor.  She  walked  straight  to  a 
stone  terrace  the  villagers  used  to  dry  cow 
dung  patties,  pushed  aside  some  lentil 
branches  and  found,  just  as  she  had  suspect- 
ed, the  remains  of  Babur's  lotus  pool. 

"I  was  Jumping  up  and  down,"  she  says. 
""It  was  terrific."' 

Babur  was  also  her  salvation  from  New 
Delhi  embassy  live,  which  can  wrap  visitors 
in  a  sterile  gauze  that  carefully  protects 
them  from  any  real  experience  of  living  in 
India.  Americans  newly  arrived  to  Delhi  are 
inundated  with  Information  from  fellow  ex- 
patriates on  where  to  get  the  best  green 
olives,  pastries  and  other  reminders  of 
home. 

Entire  conversations  center  on  the 
number  of  times  Americans  have  been  sick 
from  the  water  and  dirt.  Dinner  parties  can 
be  as  formal  and  stylized  as  those  on  the  of- 
ficial circuit  in  Washington,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  Indian  face  and  the 
bearers,  the  phalanxes  of  servants  who 
bring  the  food  to  the  table.  Some  hostesses 
like  to  summon  them  with  little  silver  bells. 

"I  was  overwhelmed  at  everything."  Moy- 
nihan says.  "Pat's  not  a  career  diplomat, 
and  I'm  not  attached  to  that  whole  world.  I 
cried  a  lot,  although  I'm  not  sure  what  It 
was  all  about.  But  I  feel  I  was  lucky  to  be 
grabbed  by  something.  If  that  happens, 
then  the  whole  thing  falls  into  place.  People 
I  know  who  didn't  have  that  experience 
never  got  over  the  crying.  Oh.  the  tears 
dried  up,  but  the  emotions  were  stiU  there.  I 


think  it's  worse  in  Delhi,  where  people  have 
tried  to  re-create  their  own  environment. 
It's  not  until  you  can  shuck  your  own  cul- 
tural baggage  that  you  can  perceive— and 
accept— the  culture  Into  which  you've  been 
thrust." 

Moynihan  now  speaks  of  Babur  as  she 
would  an  old  friend.  "First  of  all.  he"s  a 
genius."  she  says.  "He  was  tactically  very 
good  at  military  exploits.  He  was  a  natural 
botanist.  He  spoke  and  wrote  several  lan- 
guages. He  was  a  poet.  He  was  a  musician." 

It  was  at  Babur's  500th  birthday-anniver- 
sary party,  celebrated  two  years  ago  with 
friends  In  India,  that  Pat  Moynihan  raised 
his  glass  and  said  proudly.  ""I'd  like  to  make 
a  toast  to  the  other  man  In  my  wife"s  life." 

AT  THE  ANCIEirT  GARDEN 

To  get  to  Jhor.  you  take  the  Taj  Express, 
a  three-hour  train  trip  from  New  Delhi  to 
Agra,  the  site  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  On  the 
train  the  attendant  brings  hot  tea  in  an  old 
china  cup  as  fields  of  young  green  wheat 
and  yellow  mustard  flowers  flash  by  the 
window.  Wild  doves  flutter  through  the 
cool,  hazy  sunshine.  FYom  Agra,  it  is  a  one- 
hour  drive  to  Dholpur  along  a  dusty  road 
crowded  with  skeletal  cows,  camels  pulling 
old  wooden  carts.  hoUoweyed  t>eggar  chil- 
dren, noisy  bazaars,  vegetable  stands  and 
roastpeanut  stalls.  It  smells  smoky,  spicy 
and  musky,  unlike  anything  in  America. 

At  one  bend  in  the  road,  a  group  of  vul- 
tures is  feasting  on  a  dead  dog. 

In  Dholpur.  It  is  a  five-minute  drive  down 
a  dirt  path  to  Jhor,  where  the  car  can  go  no 
farther.  At  the  end  of  the  road  is  Liz  Moyni- 
han. in  Eddie  Bauer  Jeans  and  a  black 
sweater.  54  white-haired,  opinionated  and 
independent.  She  has  an  easy  manner,  the 
loose  laugh  of  a  salty  politician's  wife  who 
has  probably  put  up  with  a  lot.  She  says  she 
never  gives  Interviews  in  the  United  States 
because  she  hates  being  asked  questions  like 
■What's  it  like  being  married  to  Pat?" 

"The  thing  is. "  she  says,  "whod  put  up 
with  either  one  of  us?" 

She  and  her  27-year  old  daughter  Maura 
are  staying  for  the  week  at  the  nearby  guest 
house— an  enormous  old  bungalow  built  by 
the  British  on  the  scale  of  the  Raj.  There 
are  peacocks  and  bougainvillea  in  the  gar- 
dens, but  the  interior  has  seen  considerable 
better  days.  The  water  comes  from  two  little 
faucets  in  a  dark,  cavernous  wash  house:  It 
has  been  a  week  since  the  Moynihans  took  a 
bath.  The  bedroom,  which  is  the  size  of  a 
small  auditorium,  has  50-foot  ceilings,  grimy 
walls  and  a  lone-bed  in  the  center.  "It  beats 
a  tent,"  says  Liz  Moynihan. 

The  bill  for  the  entire  week  comes  to  49 
rupees,  or.  at  current  exchange  rates,  $3.39. 
Moynihan  begins  her  tour  of  the  garden, 
the  usual  gang  of  children  at  her  heels.  "Ev- 
erybody thinks  gardens  are  a  very  ladylike 
pursuit,"  she  says,  leading  the  way  to 
Babur's  bathhouse,  still  nearly  Intact  and 
now  used  by  a  village  family  as  a  stable, 
"but  nobody  knows  that  you  spend  your  life 
up  to  your  ankles  in  you-know-what.  Watch 
your  step. 

The  village  sits  on  top  of  most  of  the 
garden,  which  probably  covered  several 
acres.  In  its  prime,  it  included  a  mosque,  a 
pavilion,  two  pools  and  an  aqueduct.  Babur 
loved  it  and  spent  time  recuperating  there 
from  his  military  explolU,  using  it  not  so 
much  as  a  water  garden  as  a  country  house 
away  from  the  battles.  Babur  was  the  first 
of  the  Mogul  invaders  who  came  from  the 
north— Moynihan  calls  them  the  world's 
most  elegant  nomads.  His  garden  at  Jhor  Is 
the  only  link  between  the  water  gardens  of 
India  and  Persia. 


He  made  regular  entries  in  his  Journal,  de- 
scribing the  garden  In  detail.  On  Jan.  13, 
1529,  he  wrote:  "A  place  was  fixed  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  garden  for  a  hot  bath.  I  ordered 
a  plinth  erected  on  the  leveled  ground,  and 
a  bath  to  be  arranged.  In  one  room  of  which 
was  to  be  a  reservoir  10  by  10." 

Now  Liz  Moynihan  poinU  to  an  old  pool. 
"We  measured  it  this  morning,"  she  says, 
"and  it  turned  out  to  be  10  by  10.  Which  is 
what  he  said.  What  do  you  know?" 

She  discovered  the  garden  in  1978,  return- 
ing to  India  after  she  had  left  three  years 
before  as  the  ambassador's  wife.  The  coun- 
try got  under  her  skin  in  a  deeper  way  than 
it  did  her  husband's.  "I  had  more  fun,"  she 
says.  "I  seldom  went  anyplace  with  Pat  be- 
cause I  was  uncomfortable  with  the  entou- 
rage. It's  much  better  to  take  a  train.  I 
didn't  go  to  the  receptions,  but  he  had  to." 
Then,  too,  she  says  sne  was  never  sick  in 
India,  although  her  husband  was  sick  all  the 
time.  "It  got  to  be  sort  of  a  problem  for  us," 
she  says.  The  senator  maintains  he  was  only 
sick  once— it  Just  lasted,  he  says,  for  2^ 
years. 

She  didn't  return  to  the  garden  again 
until  1983,  when  she  showed  It  to  Pat.  E^rer 
the  politician,  he  held  out  sweets  for  the  vil- 
lage children.  Now  she  has  returned  a  third 
time,  this  trip  for  a  fomml  survey  that  she 
hopes  will  become  a  monograph,  a  record  of 
use  to  architectural  historians.  The  Indian 
government  has  declared  It  a  protected  site, 
and  there  is  talk  that  the  villagers  wiU  be 
relocated  nearby  and  the  garden  made  into 
a  park. 

"I  haven't  really  thought  about  what  I 
want  done  with  it,"  Liz  Moynihan  says.  "A 
foreigner  can't  come  into  a  place  and  say^ 
"This  is  what  should  happen."  What  I  did 
say  was,  "This  is  what  did  happen.'  " 

A  commotion  over  by  the  lotus  pool  has 
started  among  the  villagers.  A  pretty  16- 
year-old  girl  is  sobbing  on  Maura  Moynl- 
han's shoulder,  telling  her  in  Hindi  that 
she's  unhappy  because  she  is  the  only  girl  in 
the  village  not  yet  married.  Maura,  who  is 
wearing  a  kurta  and  speaks  fluent  Hindi,  lis- 
tens as  the  girl  tells  her  she  is  the  youngest 
of  six  daughters  and  that  her  father  has  no 
more  money  for  her  dowry. 

Maura  decides  to  go  to  the  village  bazaar 
and  buy  her  some  things:  a  red  sari,  several 
silver  bracelets  and.  for  her  kitchen,  a  brass 
urn  and  four  stainless-steel  platters.  The 
bill  isn't  much  more  than  $25.  a  fortune  In 
this  village.  The  girl  Is  so  grateful  that  she 
sobs  and  sobs,  while  her  father,  a  painfully 
thin  man  with  gray  hair  and  deep  lines  in 
his  face,  shows  the  Americans  a  snapshot  of 
the  prospective  groom.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
tell  exactly  what  is  going  through  his  mind, 
but  he  appears  both  terribly  embarrassed 
and  terribly  relieved. 

He  says  the  wedding  will  be  in  the 
summer.  Maura  Moynihan  tells  the  girl  that 
when  she  comes  to  the  village  again,  she 
knows  she'll  see  her  with  a  new  baby.  The 
girl  sobs  some  more,  then  brings  a  garland 
of  marigolds  that  she  puts  over  Maura's 
head. 

"When  I  go  into  villages  here,"  Liz  Moyni- 
han says  a  little  later.  "I  really  don't  feel  ab- 
solutely culturally  different  from  these 
people.  They  offer  you  tea,  they  have  man- 
ners. They  want  to  carry  your  bag  for  you, 
they  want  to  make  you  more  comfortable. 
They  love  their  children.  It's  not  all  that 
different.  We  all  want  the  same  thing." 

She  herself  began  work  on  a  book  about 
Mogul  gardens  soon  after  she  left  India. 
Babur's  garden  became  an  important  part  of 
that    book,    now    called    "Paradise    as    a 


Garden,"  but  she  gave  herself  exactly  a  two- 
sentence  mention  as  the  discoverer.  There"s 
no  picture  of  her  on  the  book  flap,  either, 
and  no  mention  of  who  her  husband  hap- 
pens to  be. 

"Pat  says  I  was  quite  British  about  It  all," 
she  says. 

THE  PATH  TO  DIPLOMACY 

Elizabeth  Moynihan  has  always  been  a 
little  different.  In  Washington  she  generally 
avoids  the  Senate  wives,  doing  things  like 
serving  on  a  White  House  limcheon  commit- 
tee, then  not  turning  up  for  the  meal.  She 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  the  daughter  of 
a  divorced  Catholic  woman  who  edited  a 
local  newspaper.  She  went  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity but  never  finished  because  she  ran 
out  of  money  and  was  terrible  at  math. 

She  met  Pat  Moynihan  while  both  were 
working  on  Averell  Harriman's  campaign 
for  governor  of  New  York,  but  decided  to 
leave  Albany  soon  after  the  election.  Then 
she  broke  her  leg  skiing  and  wound  up  stay- 
ing and  getting  married.  The  courtship  offi- 
cially started  when  Pat  came  up  to  her  In 
her  wheelchair  at  a  party  and  announced: 
"You're  going  to  marry  me."  Liz  Moynihan 
thought  she'd  heard  him  wrong  and  was  em- 
barrassed that  this  imaginary  offer  had 
leaped  from  her  subconscious.  But  the  next 
day  he  repeated  It. 

"So  then  we  started  going  out,"  she  says. 
"But  if  he  bought  dinner,  I  bought  drinks.  I 
was  totally  impossible.  People  didn't  do  that 
then." 

She  went  with  him  to  Washington  when 
he  Joined  the  Labor  Department  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  then  on  with  him 
to  his  professorship  at  Harvard.  She  came 
back  to  Washington  when  he  served  on 
Richard  Nixon's  White  House  staff  ("We 
had  a  big  fight  about  that."  she  says),  th«) 
left  with  him  for  India  in  1973.  They  had 
their  three  chUdren  with  them— Bfaura. 
John  and  Tim. 

"I  had  terrible  culture  shock,"  she  says.  "I 
had  never  been  to  India  before." 

The  American  ambassador's  residence 
didn't  help.  'You've  seen  the  Kennedy 
Center,  so  you've  seen  the  embassy, "  she 
sajrs.  "You  open  the  front  door  and  It's  like 
the  hall  of  flags.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
put  up  a  badminton  net  and  a  Plng-Pong 
table  and  let  John's  friends  play  there." 
The  architect  of  the  building  had  in  fact  de- 
signed the  Kennedy  Center— Edward  Dur- 
rell  Stone,  whom  some  critics  call  the 
master  of  mediocrity. 

The  house  also  came  with  the  usual  bar- 
rage of  servants,  common  to  the  homes  of 
foreigners  in  India.  "I  hated  it,"  she  says. 
How  many  were  there?  "Let's  see,"  she  says. 
"One,  two.  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
in  the  house,  then  the  watchman,  the  malia 
[gardeners],  oh,  God,  there  were  about  six 
of  them.  And  the  electrician.  That  huge 
space  had  to  be  air-conditioned.  He  was 
there  all  the  time." 

She  describes  life  among  the  diplomatic 
corps  as  "incestuous."  "They  entertain  each 
other.  For  the  most  part  they  were  senior 
career  people,  they'd  met  all  the  people 
they'd  wanted  to  meet,  and  what  they  really 
cared  about  was  their  retirement  home,  had 
they  bought  all  the  things  for  it.  and  had 
they  shipped  them  yet." 

So  Liz  Moynihan  avoided  the  parties  and 
began  studying  her  gardens,  traveling  all 
over  the  subcontinent.  Diplomatic  eyebrows 
were  raised.  "We'd  been  there  almost  a 
year,"  she  says,  ""when  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  a 
reception,  a  garden  party.  It  was  for  ambas- 
sadors' wives  and  their  children.  It  was  very 
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pleasant,  and  she  had  a  little  gift  for  each 
child.  And  she  said  something  very  odd  to 
me.  She  said.  "You're  doing  the  right  thing 
not  going  to  those  parties — don't  you  worry 
about  their  complaints.'  Well,  that  was  the 
first  I'd  heard  of  those  complaints.  She 
knew  all  the  gossip." 

The  final  straw  of  diplomatic  Life  came 
after  Liz  Moynihan  was  well  into  the  100 
calls  on  ambassadors  wives  that  she  was  ex- 
pected to  make.  "I  made  60."  she  says.  "You 
don't  know  what  I've  done  for  my  country." 
One  day  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  a 
South  American  country's  ambassador,  who 
proudly  brought  out  her  collection  of  wigs 
that  she  kept  on  fake  heads.  At  one  point, 
she  plopped  one  of  the  heads  right  in  Liz 
Moynihan's  lap. 

"That  was  the  last  call,"  she  says. 

SintSET 

Now  it's  evening,  and  Liz  Moynihan,  never 
one  to  miss  a  moment  of  drama,  decides 
that  at  the  end  of  her  last  day  in  the  garden 
she  will  read  aloud  from  the  Babur-Nama  at 
sunset.  She  walks  up  to  a  ridge  that  over- 
looks the  garden,  opens  the  well-worn  book 
and  begins.  The  sun  is  a  deep  orange  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  air  is  silent  and  cool. 

A  village  man.  barefoot  and  wrapped  in  a 
plaid  blanket,  sidles  up  to  her.  sits  down, 
then  looks  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  puzzle- 
ment and  intensity,  as  if  trying  to  under- 
stand a  difficult  lecture.  He  understands 
Hindi,  not  English,  but  he  listens  to  every 
word. 

At  the  end.  she's  sad.  "Well,  that's  it."  she 
says,  sighing  as  she  closes  Babur's  journal. 
"Hell  of  a  guy." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  friend 
[Mr.  Crawstow]. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 


SENATE  EXPRESSES  SERIOUS 
RESERVATIONS  ABOUT  ANY 
NEW  ARMS  SALES  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  strong  majoiity  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  joined  me  in  an  effort  to 
convey  our  deep  concern  about  proi>os- 
als  to  send  Saudi  Arabia  a  new  pack- 
age of  sophisticated  weaponry.  Indeed, 
within  a  matter  of  hours,  I  was  able  to 
enlist  the  bipartisan  support  of  a  total 
of  63  Senators  on  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  making  clear  our  serious  reser- 
vations against  any  such  sale. 

Subsequently,  the  administration  de- 
ferred consideration  of  Saudi  Arabias 
request,  and  no  arms  sale  offer  was 
made  to  King  Fahd  dimng  his  recent 
visit  to  Washington. 

But  I  remain  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  once  again  move 
toward  granting  the  Saudi  request, 
which  is  reported  to  include  another 
40  F-15  aircraft— in  addition  to  the  62 
F-15's  they  already  have— 3,000  Side- 
winder AIM  9-L  and  AIM  9-P  air-to- 
air  missiles,  Maverick  antitank  mis- 
siles, multiple  ejection  bomb  racks, 
range-extending  fuel  tanlcs,  and  per- 
haps even  more  AWACS  aircraft.  Such 
a  package  would  equal  in  magnitude 
the  1982  AWACS  package,  the  largest 
single  U.S.  arms  transfer  in  history. 


In  1982,  President  Reagan  assured 
Congress  that  future  arms  deliveries 
to  Saudi  Arabia  would  take  place  only 
if  "initiatives  toward  the  peaceful  res- 
olution of  disputes  in  the  region  have 
either  been  successfully  completed  or 
that  significant  progress  toward  that 
goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi 
Arabia."  Clearly,  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions has  been  met.  And  clearly, 
Saudi  Arabia  is  continuing  to  play  a 
role  in  thwarting  American  peace  ef- 
forts, through  its  ongoing  bankrolling 
of  the  PLO  and  Syria,  through  its  con- 
tinued refusal  to  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  through  Its  continued 
efforts  to  punish  Egypt  for  signing  the 
Camp  David  treaties,  and  through  its 
continued  efforts  to  strangle  Israel 
economically  through  the  Arab  boy- 
cott. 

Furthermore,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Saudis  need  for 
such  a  new  arms  package,  given  the  di- 
minishing threat  facing  the  Saudis 
from  Irans  crippled  forces— which  the 
Saudis  already  have  the  ability  to 
overwhelm. 

Such  a  sale  would  be  certain  to  initi- 
ate a  new  cycle  of  costly  and  destabi- 
lizing arms  purchases  throughout  the 
volatUe  Middle  East,  fueling  a  regional 
arms  race  which  further  erodes  the 
technological  edge  and  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  security  of  Israel. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  more  than 
a  strong  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
gone  on  record  with  serious  reserva- 
tions against  such  a  sale.  I  trust  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  take 
these  serious  reservations  into  account 
in  any  subsequent  conversations  they 
may  have  with  Saudi  leaders  about 
arms  sales.  We  need  much  more  con- 
structive action  from  Saudi  Arabia  to 
support  American  peace  efforts  and  to 
end  the  Saudis  state  of  war  with  Israel 
before  Congress  will  look  favorably 
upon  new  Saudi  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  to  the  President 
on  this  issue,  signed  by  63  Senators, 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SXlf  ATX, 

Wathinoton,  DC.  January  29,  198S. 
DCAX  Mr.  Presiddtt:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  reports  of  an 
Imminent  Administration  decision  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  significant  additional  military 
weaponry. 

We  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  sale  at  this  time. 

Therefore,   we  respectfully  request  that 
prior  to  making  any  decision  or  commitment 
on  such  a  sale,  you  undertake  thorough  con- 
sultations with  the  leadership  and  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 
Senators    Cranston.    Andrews.    Baucus. 
Bentsen.     Blden.     Blngaman.     Boren. 
Boschwltz.  Bradley.  Bumpers.  Burdick. 
Chiles.  Cohen.  DeConclni,  Dodd.  Haw- 
kins,  Packwood.   Durenberger.   E^on. 
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Ford,  Oore,  Gorton.  Ora5sley.  Harkin, 
Hart.  Hatch,  Hecht.  Heinz.  HoUlngs. 
Inouye.  Johnston.  Dixon.  Kasten, 
Kennedy.  Kerry.  Lautenberg.  Leahy. 
Levin.  Long.  Matsunaga.  McConnell. 
Melcher.  Metzenbaum,  Mitchell.  Moy- 
nihan. Murkowski.  D'Amato,  Pell. 
Pressler.  Proxmlre.  Pryor.  Quayle. 
Rockefeller.  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Sasser. 
Simon.  Specter.  Trible.  Weicker. 
Wilson.  Danforth.  and  Sjrmms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Mr. 
BoREN  for  his  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
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THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  Demo- 
cratic leader  for  yielding  to  me  his 
time. 

I  heard  the  expressions  on  the 
schedule  offered  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  lesuler.  I  say  I  hope 
also  that  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
with  business  as  planned  this  week: 
but  I  think,  in  all  conscience,  whether 
or  not  we  are  able  to  proceed  as 
planned  with  business  as  usual  will 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  we  are 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  to  sched- 
ule for  speedy  action  on  the  Senate 
floor  an  effective  farm  crisis  package 
that  will  avert  the  disaster  that  is 
looming  across  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica, in  agricultural  communities  across 
this  country. 

Just  during  this  recess.  I  held  five 
regional  hearings  in  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma  to  discuss  the  present  crisis 
in  agriculture.  At  the  hearing  which  I 
conducted  in  Oklahoma  City,  which 
was  an  official  Senate  agriculture 
hearing,  representatives  from  the 
Oklahoma  Bankers'  Association  and 
the  Community  Bankers'  Association 
testified.  They  estimated  that  13  to  15 
percent  of  Oklahoma's  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness this  year  unless  the  existing  debt 
could  somehow  be  restructured. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  not 
representative  only  of  Oklahoma;  they 
are  representative  of  the  entire  heart- 
land of  America.  If  we  should  allow 
that  many  farm  units  to  collapse  in  1 
year,  it  could  well  have  a  domino 
effect  not  just  on  the  agricultural 
sector  of  this  country  but  on  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  an 
effect  that  will  be  felt  in  our  Nation's 
largest  cities  before  it  ceases  to  rever- 
berate, and  its  impact  is  far  from  cer- 
tain, but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  seri- 
ous magnitude. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  only  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN)  and  I  have  previously  notified 
the  majority  leader  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  have  assurance  from  him  that 
action  on  an  effective  agricultural 
credit  package  will  be  scheduled  very 


soon.  We  simply  cannot  wait.  We  do 
not  have  6  months,  we  do  not  have 
even  3  months.  We  need  action,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  next  few  days  by  the 
entire  Congress  to  avert  disaster. 
Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  use 
those  parliamentary  tools  available  to 
us  to  focus  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  disaster  that  is  looming 
in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. 

I  hope  that  negotiations  will  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  majority  leader  and 
others  that  will  allow  us  to  proceed  in 
a  timely  fashion.  If  such  an  agreement 
can  be  reached,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  delay  action  on  other  matters,  but 
we  cannot,  in  conscience,  allow  other 
matters  to  go  forward  until  we  know 
that  action  has  been  scheduled  very 
soon  on  an  emergency  package  for  ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  needs  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma. I  endorse  everything  he  has  just 
said.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  that  we  have  a 
dual  crisis  in  agriculture.  The  first  is 
the  short  line  or  the  short  track.  The 
next  45  days  is  especially  critical. 
Unless  we  can  do  more  here  in  Con- 
gress in  cooperation— and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "cooperation"— with  the  ad- 
ministration, then  somewhere  between 
5  and  20  percent,  at  least,  of  our  farm- 
ers are  not  going  to  get  a  crop  in  the 
ground  in  1985. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  problem,  it 
is  not  a  Republican  problem,  it  is  a  na- 
tional one  and  will  require  the  dedica- 
tion of  all  of  us  to  do  something  about 
it.  The  other,  longer,  track  on  this 
dual  track  is  the  longer  term  problem 
in  agriculture  that  we  shall  also  be  ad- 
dressing this  year  in  the  1985  farm 
bill.  But  first  things  first.  It  is  the 
short  track  that  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  soundness  of  our  food- 
producing  plants  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  be  hearing  a 
lot  about  this  in  the  next  few  hours 
and  in  the  next  few  days.  If  nothing 
else  takes  place  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  that  we  come 
to  an  agreement,  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, if  you  will,  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  rather  than  just 
laying  it  aside. 

There  are  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle— and  there  are  a  number  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle— who  are  going 
to  insist  that  we  have  some  kind  of  an 
arrangement  to  fast  track  this  short 
line  approach  to  get  something  done 
and  get  it  done  fast.  For  the  most  part, 
the  laws  are  presently  on  the  books 
for  the  administration  to  do  90  per- 
cent of  what  we  think  it  should  do. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  legislation  we 


will  be  introducing  will  be  in  a  form  to 
draw  attention  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  what  can 
be  done  that  v^thout  additional  legis- 
lation. 

What  we  are  doing  then  is  seeking 
some  bargaining  chips,  with  which  we 
are  going  to  seek  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding so  that  the  Senate  might 
move  ahead  to  do  its  work  on  a  meas- 
ure that  we  would  all  like. 

Failing  that,  I  must  emphasize  once 
again  that  we  are  not  about  to  take  a 
backseat  to  any  item  that  might  be 
brought  forth  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allowed  the  Democratic  leader 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I 
and  others  need  be  charged  to  the  15 
minutes  that  has  been  allotted  previ- 
ously to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  to  Senator 
BoREN.  who  has  control  of  the  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Are  we  now  on  the  15 
minutes  of  my  special  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOREIN.  Can  we  proceed  at  this 
point  in  time?  Is  that  in  order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
order  are  the  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
original  order  was  for  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  be  next  but  by 
unanimous  consent  that  was  changed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  first,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  second,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  was  third.  Now  we 
have  it  reversed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  was  unanimous  consent 
just  agreed  to  that  would  allow  us  to 
proceed  with  the  15  minutes  at  this 
time  so  that  it  would  flow  uninterrupt- 
ed with  the  leadership  time;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  the  leadership  they 
are  providing  the  troubled  farmers  of 
America.  I  associate  myself  with  their 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  farm  problem  is  mainly  one 
in  the  heartland  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
many  farmers  in  California  who  are  in 
desperate  straits.  Basically,  these 
farmers  are  not  in  trouble  because  of 
their  failings  or  faults  but  because  of 
Goverrmient  policies  that  have  put 
them  into  a  desperate  situation. 

I  am  eager  to  work  with  other  Sena- 
tors to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  I  believe  we 
can  and  must  give  great  focus  to  this 
problem  at  this  time  because  the  situa- 
tion is  desperate. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  make  a  point  or 
two  about  the  agricultural  situation. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  Newsweek 
magazine  had  a  cover  picture  of  an 
American  farmer,  and  the  option 
under  that  picture.  Mr.  President,  was 
"The  Angry  Farmer."  Over  the  last 
week.  I  visited  with  some  3.000  to  4.000 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  must  say  that  I  did  not  find  angry 
farmers.  Mr.  President.  I  found  bewil- 
dered farmers:  I  found  frustrated 
farmers,  farmers  who  recognize  that 
they  have  today  become  an  economic 
prisoner  of  an  agricultural  policy— a 
national  policy— that  has  given  them  a 
death  row  sentence.  And,  they  are  sit- 
ting on  death  row.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  certainly  as  we  are  standing  in  this 
Senate  this  afternoon.  The  agricultur- 
al credit  crisis  must  be  solved.  It  must 
be  given  top  priority  in  the  business  of 
this  Senate  or  we  are  going  to  see  the 
very  foundation,  the  very  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  this  country,  come 
unglued.  It  wUl  have  a  ripple  effect 
throughout  our  entire  economic  struc- 
ture that  could  be  devastating  to  our 
great  country.  We  simply  must  act  on 
the  farm  cinsis  now.  not  at  some  point 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  ap- 
plaud his  action  and  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from   Nebraska   in   bringing  this 
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matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  am  delighted  to  see  my  junior 
colleague  on  the  floor.  I  suspect  that 
he  will  bear  out  my  observations. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  farm- 
ers in  my  State  during  the  past  few 
months.  My  visits  with  them  indicate 
that  they  are  facing  the  worst  econom- 
ic crisis  since  the  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  early  1930's. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  short-term  credit  crisis 
down  on  the  farm,  and  unless  we  act 
and  act  quickly,  in  conjunction  with 
this  administration,  we  are  going  to 
lose  20  to  30  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
my  State  because  they  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  put  their  crops  in  the  ground 
this  spring. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  these  farmers.  It  is  not 
bad  mangement  on  their  part.  It  is  the 
result  of  overwhelming  Federal  defi- 
cits that  have  skjrrocketed  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  in  the  interna- 
tional currency  market.  American 
farm  products  today  cannot  compete 
abroad.  Land  prices  are  declining  as 
much  as  40  percent  in  some  Midwest- 
em  States— as  much  as  20  percent  in  1 
year. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
we  deal  very  shortly— I  am  talking 
about  in  a  matter  of  days  and  certain- 
ly weeks— with  this  short-term  farm 
credit  crisis,  we  are  going  to  give  a 
death  blow  to  literally  thousands  of 
family  farmers  across  this  country. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
chxh].  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  in  refusing  to  grant 
the  necessary  farm  credit  to  abate  the 
agricultural  emergency  credit  crunch 
that  we  are  in  right  now.  President 
Reagan  is  dead  wrong. 

After  getting  an  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  votes  from  agriculture 
and  agribusiness  and  from  their  bank- 
ers last  fall.  President  Reagan  now  has 
a  strategy  that  advocates  a  "market- 
oriented  policy"  and  an  'orderly  tran- 
sition." 

In  effect,  what  this  means  is  that 
commodity  prices  for  farmers  should 
be  even  lower  than  they  are  now  and 
there  should  be  an  "orderly  transi- 
tion" of  farmers  going  broke  and  out 
of  business. 

What  I  advocate  is  akin  to  what  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  have 
endorsed,  and  that  is  to  use  their  ex- 
isting lending  process  for  their  borrow- 
ers and  provide  emergency  credit  by 
reducing  the  interest  rates  and  longer 
terms  for  the  loans.  Agricultural  loans 


would  become  federally  guaranteed 
loans.  They  are  not  necessarily  very 
costly  to  the  Federal  Government.  A 
virtually  small  amount  results  in 
losses — a  very  small  amount  compared 
to  other  Government  expenditures. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
save  these  farmers  and  ranchers  from 
going  broke  and  to  save  agribusiness 
and  their  lenders  from  disaster. 

The  program  we  advocate  would  also 
apply  to  Production  Credit  Association 
borrowers  whose  loans  are  in  distress. 

The  guaranteed  loans  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  for  repayment  will  provide  a 
chance  to  save  agricultural  producers. 
To  implement  this  program  I  and 
others  are  joining  Senator  Zoriitskt 
in  a  bill  he  is  Introducing  today. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  can  be 
met  without  exceeding  in  outlays  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  average 
outlays  for  the  past  2  years.  It  is  not  a 
budget  busting  proposal. 

It  is  absolutely  vital. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin  1. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  the  leadership  they 
are  providing  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  make  a  prediction.  They  will 
receive  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
Senators  in  the  so-called  industrial 
States  because  we  have  a  large  number 
of  farm  families.  Indeed,  in  my  State 
there  are  more  farm  families  than  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  Oklahoma.  They  will  receive  sup- 
port from  us  because  we  represent 
consumers  who  will  end  up  paying 
much  more  for  food  if  we  lose  5  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  our  farms. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader,  who 
I  know  has  been  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon,  is  going  to 
agree  to  a  schedule,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  asks,  for  some  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  crisis  in  America. 

David  Stockman  may  say  that  if  you 
lose  5  percent  to  30  percent  of  the 
farms,  this  is  a  dynamic  economy  at 
work.  I  say  it  is  a  sick  agricultural 
economy  at  work  If  that  happens.  We 
caimot  allow  it  to  happen.  We  have  to 
pierce  the  protective  armor  that  has 
siUTounded  this  President  on  this 
matter.  He  has  to  hear  the  story  as  I 
heard  it  last  week  in  Michigan.  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraslui,  where  I  spent  a 
week  listening  to  this  plight. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate  must 
and  will  act  promptly  on  this  crisis. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  the  voices  we  have  heard— and  if 
there  were  time,  we  could  hear  from 
twice  as  many— that  there  Is  determi- 
nation on  this  floor  that,  if  necessary. 


we  will  bring  other  business  to  a  halt 
until  we  focus  on  the  dire  situation  we 
are  now  confronting  in  agriculture. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  their 
leadership  in  this  effort.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  I  join  them. 

During  the  past  10  days,  I  have  had 
some  25  to  30  town  hall  meetings  in 
Tennessee;  and,  like  my  senior  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  who  spoke  a 
moment  ago,  I  find  signs  of  a  real  dis- 
aster for  the  farm  economy  in  Tennes- 
see. It  has  been  building  for  quite 
some  time,  of  course,  but  the  time  for 
us  to  respond  is  now. 

The  President's  spokesman  on 
budget  and  economic  policy.  Mr. 
Stockman,  was  quoted  as  saying  last 
week  something  to  the  effect  that 
saving  small  farmers  is  not  worth  the 
effort.  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  in 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  ask  for  deficits  in  the  $200 
billion  range  which  are  pushing  the 
dollar's  value  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  worth  and  are  making  their  prod- 
ucts difficult  to  sell  overseas. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  may 
take  an  extremely  long  time  if  we  do 
not  get  some  response  to  the  great 
needs  of  the  farmers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  and  I  applaud  his 
leadership  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  In  this 
matter. 

It  is  grim  out  there  for  the  farmers. 
I  see  my  friends  from  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  other  States.  It  is  grim  every- 
where. 

Some  people  say  to  me,  "What  is  the 
difference?  We  let  the  local  hardware 
store  go  down.  Why  do  we  help  the 
farmers?" 

The  difference  is  between  the  small 
bank  and  Continental,  between  the 
hardware  store  and  Chrysler.  We 
could  not  let  Chrysler  go  down  be- 
cause of  its  national  implications.  We 
could  not  let  Continental  go  down  be- 
cause of  its  national  implications.  We 
caiuiot  let  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  go  down  the 
drain  without  having  massive  econom- 
ic dislocation. 

So  we  have  to  move  on  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  we  will  do  so  in  this  session 
and  move  quicldy. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  State  alone  there  are  thousands  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  appli- 


cations pending.  They  could  not  begin 
to  process  all  the  applications  until 
long  past  planting  time. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  really  believes  or 
endorses  what  either  David  Stockman 
or  John  Block  have  said.  I  further  be- 
lieve that  if  we  can  pass  a  bill  in  the 
next  2  or  3  days  and  send  it  to  the 
President,  he  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  sign  it. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  bailed  out  Continental  Illinois 
and  Chrysler  Motors.  We  have  appro- 
priated money  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  because  they  owed 
$600  billion  to  American  banks  which 
they  could  not  pay. 

The  cost  of  what  we  want  to  do  here 
now  is  minimal  compared  to  any  of 
those.  I  voted  to  bail  out  New  York 
City,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  that  was  not  the 
most  popular  vote  I  ever  cast,  but  I 
thought  it  was  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
matter.  I  echo  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  conunend  my  colleagues. 

Condemning  David  Stockman  or 
John  Block  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  our  purpose.  Our 
purpose  is  to  try  to  save  the  7  percent 
to  13  percent  of  farmers  who  will  not 
be  able  to  stay  in  fanning  this  year 
unless  we  do  something  fast. 

I  promise  you  one  thing:  If  we  let 
the  farmers  go  down  the  tul)e,  what- 
ever the  budget  savings  are  this  year, 
the  losses  down  the  pike  will  be  a  hun- 
dred times  that  much. 

I  thank  Senator  Boren  and  Senator 
ExoN  for  their  efforts  and  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  concern  that 
is  felt  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  talked  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well,  and 
I  luiow  that  many  of  them  share  that 
concern.  Many  are  from  farm  States 
and  have  agricultural  communities, 
and  we  will  be  discussing  this  matter 
again  this  afternoon.  We  look  forward 
to  meeting  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  very  shortly. 

We  have  no  choice.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  delaying  action.  I  have  already 
made  clear  that  my  position  in  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  not  based 
upon  my  own  personal  view  of  the 
nomination  that  will  be  pending  short- 
ly. I  am  not  bringing  up  this  matter  in 
opposition  to  that  nominee  or  any 
other  piece  of  legislation.  I  simply  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  before 
it  is  too  late. 

We  realized  that  there  was  a  crisis 
when  we  had  the  Continental  Bank 
matter.  We  were  dealing  with  $5  bil- 
lion or  $6  billion.  We  have  talked 
about    the    catastrophe    that    would 


occur  if  there  were  default  on  five  or 
six  key  Latin  American  loans. 

Those  loans  total  about  $50  billion 
to  $60  billion. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  $220  bil- 
lion worth  of  credit  that  cannot  at  this 
time  be  financed  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  conclude  by 
asking  if  when  1.5  percent  of  our  farm 
units  were  forced  on  the  market  last 
year  it  caused  a  10-percent  decline  in 
the  market  value  of  land,  what  will 
happen  in  this  country  if  13  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  farm  units  of  this  country 
are  forced  onto  the  market  within  a 
period  of  time  perhaps  as  short  as  the 
next  6  months?  What  impact  will  it 
have  on  the  rest  of  this  economy? 

There  was  a  saying  in  the  1930'8  that 
the  depression  of  that  time  was  farm 
led  and  farm  fed,  that  it  began  with 
the  collapse  of  land  unit  of  value,  of 
land  unit  of  value  not  only  to  agricul- 
ture but  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  I  or 
anyone  else  might  wish,  we  simply 
caimot  afford  to  wait,  and  that  is  the 
message  that  we  have  tried  to  deliver 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  We 
cannot  wait.  In  conscience  we  cannot 
be  a  party  to  waiting  to  take  action  on 
this  serious  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
business  time  today  be  extended  to 
3:30  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to 
have  2  minutes  of  my  time,  which  I 
hereby  yield. 

'  Mr.  BYRD.  lilr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


AMERICAN  FARMER  CREDIT 
CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  credit 
crisis  facing  American  farmers.  It  Is  a 
crisis  that  affects  not  only  farmers 
and  their  families,  but  also  the  banks 
that  have  loaned  money  to  those 
farmers  and  the  economic  future  of 
thousands  of  farm  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

We  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
crisis  situation  that  now  prevails.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  re- 
spond and  support  the  efforts  of  those 
Senators  here  who  are  speaking  out 


today,  who  are  attempting  to  deal 
with  this  problem  and  to  resolve  it 
quickly  before  it  ends  in  disaster  for  so 
many  farm  families  across  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  I  consumed  not  be 
charged  against  my  friend's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


8.  464— RELATING  TO  THE  SALE 
OF  CONRAIL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  Conrail.  and  I  do  so  at 
the  first  available  moment  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  the  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Elizabeth 
Dole,  to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk  South- 
em. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  sale  of  Conrail  since 
last  June  when  proposals  were  made 
by  three  private  bidders.  My  first  con- 
cern arose  in  connecting  with  poten- 
tial harmful  consequences  to  my  own 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  course  of  my  stud- 
ies, and  further  review.  I  have  became 
very  much  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  Conrail  in  terms  of  the 
very  serious,  if  not  disastrous,  conse- 
quences which  will  result  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  these  two  bills.  The  first 
bill  blocks  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail 
to  Norfolk  Southern.  The  second  bill 
proposes  that  in  the  event  that  a  sale 
of  Conrail  is  deemed  advisable,  it  pro- 
ceed by  public  stock  offering,  and  not 
by  private  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  views 
which  I  hold  as  a  result  of  extensive 
consultation  with  labor  and  business, 
both  within  Pennsylvania  and  outside 
of  my  State,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Elizabeth  Dole. 

In  addition  to  those  meetings.  I  have 
studied  voluminous  documents,  and  I 
have  participated  in  six  hearings. 
Three  hearings  were  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania late  last  year- October  in  Har- 
risburg.  in  December  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  January  in  Pittsburgh.  Then, 
along  with  Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois, 
my  cochair  on  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Senate  Coalition,  hearings  were  held 
in  Washington  this  year  in  January 
and  February.  I  held  the  sixth  hearing 
yesterday,  and  again  in  Pittsburgh.  As 
a  result  of  those  hearings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  strongly  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  proposed  sale  of  Conrail 
to  Norfolk  Southern. 

The  best  starting  point  on  this  issue 
is  to  deal  with  an  article  published  by 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth  Dole,  in  the  New 
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York  Times  the  day  before  yesterday, 
Sunday,  February  17. 

I  applaud  Secretary  Dole  on  her  sin- 
cerity. But  I  must  disagree  with  her 
both  on  her  analysis  of  the  facts,  and 
on  her  conclusions  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  United  States. 

In  the  New  York  Times  article  Sec- 
retary Dole  refers  to  a  review  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  she  concludes  that 
there  will  be  preservation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  region  now  served  by  Con- 
rail. 

My  analysis  of  the  facts  convinces 
me  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

Today  these  two  carriers,  Conrail 
and  Norfolk  Southern,  compete  and 
have  over  1.200  miles  of  parallel  track- 
age throughout  their  systems. 

The  proposed  sale  would  combine 
the  current  18,000  miles  of  Norfolk 
Southern  with  15,000  miles  of  Conrail 
and  would  have  a  very  serious  anti- 
competitive impact  on  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  threat  to  com- 
petition is  apparent  when  one  consid- 
ers that  the  combined  rail  system 
would  have  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  rail  market  in  Michigan.  95  per- 
cent of  the  market  in  northeast  Indi- 
ana, 70  percent  of  the  southern  Michi- 
gan steel  traffic.  85  percent  of  the 
Cleveland  grain  traffic,  and  94  percent 
of  the  eastbound  New  England-New 
York-Texas  corridor  rail  traffic. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice 
itself  in  its  January  29  report  noted 
that  the  merger  of  Norfolk  Southern 
and  Conrail  will  have  a  "very  serious 
anticompetitive  effect." 

It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  letter  that  Justice 
was  straining  to  find  some  way  to  ap- 
prove what  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation wanted  to  accomplish.  The  final 
arbiter  on  the  use  of  compliance  with 
the  antitrust  laws,  however,  is  obvious- 
ly not  the  Department  of  Justice,  but 
the  courts.  I  submit  that  lawsuits 
which  have  already  been  promised  by 
the  Chessie  Railroad  at  hearings  held 
by  the  Northeast-Midwest  coalition, 
will  result  in  a  round  of  litigation  that 
will  last  a  decade.  The  eventual  con- 
clusion wUI  be  to  ban  this  proposed 
sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  violate  the 
antitnist  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  further 
outlined  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
anticompetitive  effects  in  100  markets, 
and  in  21  States.  The  Justice  consider- 
ations ignored  the  impact  on  the  area 
east  of  Buffalo,  Harrisburg,  and  Phila-  • 
delphia,  and  further  ignored  the  anti- 
trust problem  which  would  be  magni- 
fied by  the  consequences  of  abandon- 
ment of  lines  by  the  CSX  Coip.  On 
the  basis  of  the  existing  facts,  there  is, 
therefore,  no  question  about  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 


The  second  point  that  Secretary 
Dole  makes  is  one  relating,  as  she 
points  out  in  this  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle, to  the  best  way  to  preserve  serv- 
ice to  Conrail  shippers. 

The  conclusive  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings  which  I  have  referred  to 
discloses  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  shippers  throughout 
the  area  served  by  Conrail  within  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region. 

Testimony,  for  example,  by  John 
Westhouse.  the  director  of  traffic  for 
National  Steel,  disclosed  that  in  12 
markets  in  which  National  Steel  now 
ships  where  competition  presently 
exists  between  Conrail  and  Norfolk 
Southern,  such  competition  would  be 
obliterated,  thus  raising  prices  for  Na- 
tional Steel. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by 
Robert  Corcoran,  director  of  traffic 
for  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
would  be  very  harmful  to  add  to  the 
substantial  costs  which  the  American 
steel  industry  has  already  sustained  in 
its  battle  to  compete  with  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Testimony  by  many  other  shippers, 
including  PPG,  Port  Pitt  Consolida- 
tors.  and  Consolidation  Coal,  disclosed 
that  they  now  benefit  from  the  com- 
petition of  Conrail  and  Norfolk  South- 
em,  and  that  such  petition  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  proposed  merger. 

Throughout  the  corridor  presently 
served  by  Conrail,  such  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  shippers,  especially  small 
shippers,  would  result,  thereby  adding 
to  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  impacting 
upon  consumers,  and  causing  a  very 
severe  inflationary  impact. 

The  next  issue  involves  the  assertion 
by  Secretary  £>ole  that  the  "public 
should  gain  the  best  possible  return  on 
its  Investment"  by  a  sale  of  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern. 

Mr.  President,  a  return  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $1.2  billion  for  85  percent  of 
the  stock  of  Conrail  is  a  very  small 
price  considering  the  following  facts. 
First,  the  taxpayers  have  expended  $7 
billion  on  Conrail.  Second,  the  book 
value  of  Conrail  Is  in  excess  of  $4  bil- 
lion at  the  present  time.  We  have  yet 
not  had  an  itemization  of  the  assets  of 
Conrail.  notwithstanding  my  request 
to  Secretary  Dole  which  has  been 
pending  since  Augiist  of  1984.  At  the 
present  time,  Conrail  has  $1,050  bil- 
lion in  cash— some  $850  million  in  a 
cash  reserve,  and  $200  million  in 
excess  funding  for  the  pension  plan 
which  is  really  cash  available  to  Con- 
raU. 

On  the  basis  of  these  undisputed 
facts.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
$1.2  billion  for  85  percent  of  the  stock 
\s  a  grossly  low  price  to  be  received  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Government  and  that.  In 
any  event,  such  a  low  price  should  pre- 
clude any  sale  at  this  time.  The  bid- 
ding may  be  reopened  and  bids  at  a 


later  date  should  not  be  hard  to 
obtain,  considering  the  fact  that  Con- 
rail is  currently  earning  profits  of  $500 
million  a  year.  Even  without  the  tax 
breaks  which  Conrail  presently  re- 
ceives as  a  governmental  entity  it 
would  earn  in  the  range  of  $230  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Secretary  Dole  further  asserts  in  her 
New  York  Times  article  that  the  Con- 
rail employees  deserve  to  know  what 
they  futures  hold.  This  assertion  sug- 
gests that  Conrail  employees  would  be 
protected  by  the  proposed  sale  to  Nor- 
folk Southern.  The  contrary  is  the 
fact.  Norfolk  Southern,  in  a  press  con- 
ference held  last  week,  conceded  that 
at  least  2.500  employees  would  lose 
their  Jobs,  and  the  estimates  are  that 
many  times  that  number  would  in  fact 
lose  their  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
further  asserts  that  Conrail 's  Philadel- 
phia offices  would  be  maintained. 
Such  an  assertion  seems  fine,  but 
there  is  no  specification  of  the  time 
period,  and  it  is  obviously  inevitable 
that  Norfolk  Southern  headquartered 
in  Norfolk,  VA,  would  abandon  the 
Philadelphia.  PA.  offices. 

One  factor  not  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  this  Nation,  and 
that  is  the  competition  offered  by  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  to  the  port  of 
Norfolk.  If  Norfolk  Southern  acquires 
Conrail.  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  rail  traffic  will  be  diverted  from 
the  port  of  Philadelphia— notwith- 
standing the  enormous  investments 
made  in  that  port  to  handle  coal,  and 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  com- 
petitive benefits  which  nm  to  the 
shippers  now  able  to  choose  between 
ports  through  which  to  send  their  coal 
and  their  other  products. 

I  do  agree  with  one  assertion  in  Sec- 
retary Dole's  article,  and  that  is  the 
statement  that  an  acquisition  by  Nor- 
folk Southern  would  provide  long- 
term  stability  for  the  Conrail  system. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  best 
way  to  provide  maximum  stability  for 
the  rail  system  in  this  country  is  to 
have  one  rail  owner.  But  that  is  hardly 
the  preferable  course  for  this  country, 
which  thrives  on  competition.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
stability  to  elimliiate  the  competition 
which  now  benefits  so  many  shippers 
throughout  the  areas  now  served  by 
Corutill. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  issue  of 
price,  persuasive  testimony  has  been 
adduced  by  investment  bankers  at 
Morgan  Stanley  that  a  public  sale 
would  yield  $300  to  $400  mUlion  more 
than  the  $1.2  billion  offered  by  Nor- 
folk Southern.  On  the  basis  of  this 
record,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional interest  would  be  best  served  by 
not  selling  Conrail  at  all  at  this  time. 

I  do  agree  as  a  matter  of  philosophy 
that  it  is  desirable  ultimately  to  return 


Conrail  to  the  private  sector  because, 
over  the  long  term,  a  Government- 
held  railroad  should  not  exist  and 
compete  with  private  railroads.  But  on 
its  face,  given  the  sale  price  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion—which is  totally  inadequate  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  at  hand— no  sale 
would  be  the  best  alternative  at  the 
present  time.  If  that  fails,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, then  I  urge  that  the  best  alter- 
native, considering  the  necessity  for  a 
sale,  would  be  a  public  offering  which 
would  return  the  stock  of  Conrail  to 
the  American  people  and  would,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  reliable  estimate, 
yield  $300  to  $400  million  more  than 
the  price  is  being  offered  by  Norfolk 
Southern. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  statement 
today  at  some  length  because  I  think 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  focus  on  this 
issue  at  this  time.  Some  suggestion  has 
been  made  about  folding  the  Conrail 
sale  into  the  budget  resolution,  which 
I  strongly  oppose.  But  this  matter  will 
soon  be  before  this  body  on  one  day  or 
another.  These  facts  are  matters  of 
great  importance  which  far  transcend 
the  cataclysmic  consequences  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  the 
loss  of  corporate  headquarters,  the 
loss  of  the  repair  yards  in  HoUidays- 
burg  near  Altoona  and  the  impact  on 
some  15,000  employees  and  2,300  ship- 
pers. It  is  not  in  the  national  interest 
to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills  that 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  464 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  invested  more 
than  $7,000,000,000  in  the  Consolidated  RaU 
Corporation  since  April  1,  1976; 

(2)  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cori>oratlon 
generated  over  $500,000,000  In  profiU  In 
1984: 

(3)  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  has 
a  book  value  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  has 
cash  assets  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  I7nited  SUtes  Railway  Association 
has  determined  that  the  Consolidated  RaU 
Corporation  is  a  profitable  carrier  as  de- 
fined in  section  403(a)(2)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
763(a)(2)). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  may 
not  enter  Into  any  agreement  with  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corporation  for  the  sale  of 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
any  proposed  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  for  the  sale  of  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  existing 
before  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 


S.  465 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  invested  more 
than  $7,000,000,000  In  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  since  April  1,  1976; 

(2)  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation 
generated  over  $500,000,000  in  profits  In 
1984: 

(3)  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corporation  has 
a  book  value  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  has 
cash  assets  In  excess  of  $1,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  R&Uway  Association 
has  determined  that  the  Consolidated  RaU 
Corporation  is  a  profitable  carrier  as  de- 
fined in  section  403(aK2)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.8.C. 
763(aK2». 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law,  any  disposition  of  the  government's 
Interest  in  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corpora- 
tion shall  proceed  by  pubUc  stock  offering, 
and  not  by  private  sale. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


HOW  TO  CUT  THE  DEFICIT  «¥ 
$75  BILLION  IN  1986 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  an 
increasing  sentiment  in  the  country 
and  in  the  Congress  to  take  some  of 
the  hard,  tough  steps  necessary  to 
begin  to  reduce  the  Immense  Federal 
deficit.  Republican  Senators,  lead  by 
Majority  Leader  Robest  Dole,  Budget 
Chairman  Pete  Domenici  and  others 
have  begun  to  put  together  a  combina- 
tion of  spending  restrictions  that  obvi- 
ously take  political  courage  to  propose 
and  I  think  they  have  great  merit. 
Their  general  idea  is  that  if  we  can 
hold  spending  in  1986  at  the  same 
level  as  it  will  be  in  1985,  the  growth 
of  the  economy,  which  is  estimated  to 
raise  about  $55  billion  in  additional 
revenue  In  1986  compared  to  1985.  will 
sharply  cut  the  deficit.  So  the  roughly 
$220  biUion  estimated  deficit  of  1985 
would  decline.  But  by  how  much?  It 
would  not  decline  by  $55  billion.  Why 
not?  Because  at  least  one  major  ex- 
penditure cannot  be  reduced  by  con- 
gressional flat— that  Is  the  Increase  of 
about  $12  billion  In  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  now  estimated  for  1986. 

There  is  one  other  major  expendi- 
ture that  will  surely  rise  in  1986— de- 
fense outlays.  This  splits  the  White 
House  from  the  Congress.  At  best  the 
Congress  can  expect  to  hold  the  in- 
crease in  military  spending  down  to  a 
"real"- that  is  after  Inflation— level  of 
3  percent.  That  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  actual  dollars  of  7.2  percent 
or  about  $18  billion. 

All  this  would  mean  that  If  the  Re- 
publican Senators  should  succeed  in 
freezing  all  other  expenditures  in 
1986.    including    politically    explosive 


Social  Security  benefits,  the  spending 
In  1986  would  rise  by  $30  billion.  If 
revenues  were  to  rise  by  $55  billion, 
the  deficit  would  faU  by  $25  bUlion. 
That  would  bring  the  1986  deficit 
down  from  about  $220  billion  to  $195 
billion.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Plenty.  The  1986  deficit  would  be  dis- 
tinctly worse  than  the  1984  deficit  of 
$175  billion.  Such  a  reduction  in  the 
deficit  is  far  too  little.  It's  specially  too 
little  for  another  reason.  The  denial  of 
a  cost-of-living  increase  to  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  would  come  at  a  time 
when  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
will  be  showing  a  sharply  growing  sur- 
plus and  the  military  will  be  enjojrlng 
an  $18  billion  increase.  Many  of  the  re- 
tired elderly  would  protest  and  with 
reason. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  can  and  will  do  better  than 
this.  They  have  not  disclosed  the  de- 
tails. But  they  will  not  simply  propose 
a  freeze  in  nonmilitary  programs. 
They  will  propose  to  cut  some  agen- 
cies' budgets  sharply.  They  would 
eliminate  others  entirely.  The  admin- 
istration has  set  the  pace  with  a  long 
list  of  Federal  Government  functions 
they  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  adminis- 
tration would  abolish  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Job  Corps, 
revenue  sharing,  the  Work  Incentive 
Program,  urban  development  ACTION 
grants,  operating  subsidies  for  public 
transportation,  legal  services,  virtually 
all  publicly  assisted  housing  programs, 
the  Community  Action  Agency,  and 
others.  In  addition  the  administration 
would  not  simply  freeze  other  pro- 
grams at  the  1985  level.  It  would 
reduce  the  level  of  spending  in  these 
agencies  in  some  cases  to  a  sharply 
lower  level.  Farm  price  supports,  for- 
eign aid.  educational  assistance  and 
many  others  would  suffer  actual  re- 
ductions in  funding.  Republican  Sena- 
tors would  not  go  as  far  in  this  respect 
as  the  President.  Almost  no  one  would 
give  the  President  much  of  a  chance  of 
getting  these  reductions.  They  may  \ie 
wrong.  Here  is  why:  The  President  can 
get  virtually  all  of  these  reductions  if 
he  is  willing  to  use  his  veto  early  and 
often,  and  go  the  country  to  appeal  for 
support  for  his  crusade  to  hold  down 
spending.  All  he  needs  to  hold  down 
spending  anjrwhere  is  his  veto  and 
one-third  plus  one  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  If  he  goes  for  it.  he  will  get  it. 

Is  it  possible  the  President  could 
achieve  his  aim  of  actually  cutting  the 
deficit  by  $44  billion  and  get  the  defi- 
cit level  down  to  $180  billion  in  1986? 
Yes,  and  then  some.  That  is  not  only 
possible.  The  President  can  do  better 
than  this.  How?  Listen:  the  Congress 
can  cut  the  President's  military  pro- 
gram by  at  least  $18  billion  below 
what  he  has  requested  by  holding  the 
increase  to  3  percent  in  real  terms— 7.2 
percent  in  nominal  terms.  It  can  cut 
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his  foreign  aid  program  by  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion and  his  requests  for  NASA— that 
is.  for  the  Space  Program— by  $1  bil- 
lion or  so.  If  the  President  wields  his 
veto  vigorously,  and  the  Congress 
gives  the  President  less  than  he  asks 
in  military  spending,  space  and  foreign 
aid  requests,  and  if  the  Congress  re- 
sists all  supplementals,  the  deficit  re- 
duction could  go  to  $60  billion  and  the 
level  of  spending  overall  for  the  Feder- 
al Goveniment,  including  both  mili- 
tary spending  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  in  1986.  could  actually  fall 
below  the  spending  level  in  1985.  It 
could  do  so  without  any  cuts  in  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

And  that  is  not  all.  If  the  President 
stood  by  his  giuis  on  "no  tax  increase." 
he  could  still  raise  revenues  by  at  least 
$15  billion  by  calling  for  a  minimum 
tax  of  15  percent  or  so  on  the  net 
income  of  corporations  and  individuals 
with  very  substantial  net  incomes— say 
$100,000  in  the  case  of  individuals  and 
$1,000,000  in  the  case  of  corporations 
which  pay  little  or  no  income  taxes. 
We  know.  I  document  it  again  and 
again:  that  is,  the  fact  some  of  the 
leading  corp>orations  in  this  country 
make  billions  of  dollars  in  net  income 
a  year  and  pay  nothing  in  income 
taxes.  General  Dynamics,  for  instance, 
has  paid  no  income  taxes  since  1972, 
our  No.  1  defense  contractor. 

The  minimum  tax  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  without  exception  or  ex- 
emption. Present  minimum  taxes  are  a 
Joke.  This  proposal  would  not  touch 
the  taxes  paid  by  99  percent-plus  of 
the  people  in  this  country.  It  would 
simply  require  that  high  income  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  pay  a  mini- 
mum, a  small  part  of  their  net  income. 
In  the  case  of  individuals,  it  would  be 
less  than  a  third  of  what  the  top  tax 
bracket  would  require.  In  the  case  of 
corporations,  that  15  percent  would  be 
far  less  than  the  46  percent  top  rate. 

Put  all  together  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram would  cut  spending  by  $60  bil- 
lion. It  would  raise  revenues  by  $15  bil- 
lion. It  would  cut  the  deficit  by  $75  bil- 
lion in  a  single  year,  and  provide  the 
clearest  kind  of  signal  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  really 
mean  business  about  getting  these 
grossly  irresponsible  deficits  off  the 
back  of  future  Americans. 


STAR  WARS  QUIET  AND  NASTY 
LITTLE  BROTHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  subject,  on  Valentine's  Day, 
February  14,  the  New  York  Times 
handed  the  Congress  a  from-the-heart 
Valentine— a  gift  we  should  honor  and 
cherish,  and  a  first-class,  logical  edito- 
rial that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress should  read.  It  pleaded  for  an 
end  to  the  President's  proposal  to 
spend  endless  sums  on  the  star  wars 
antimissile  defense.  It  did  so  by  calling 
attention    to   star    wars'    tiny,    quiet. 


little  mouse  of  a  brother.  He  is  the 
type  who  does  not  say  much  but  he 
has  one  terrible  future.  If  we  do  fund 
star  wars,  little  brother  designed  to 
penetrate  Russian  antimissile  defense 
is  going  to  blow  big  brother  star  wars 
and  all  its  trillion  dollars  out  of  sight 
some  day. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress this  year  to  appropriate  $3.7  bil- 
lion for  star  wars  research.  That  sum 
will  double  and  triple  to  a  total  of  $25 
billion  in  total  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
until  it  explodes  to  $1  trillion  a  little 
later.  Keep  in  mind  that  $1  trillion  is 
$1,000  billion.  If  you  like  our  present 
deficits,  you  will  adore  star  wars.  As 
the  President  might  put  it:  "Baby  you 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

That  Is  the  big  boy.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  the  quiet,  little  mouse  of  a 
brother— otherwise  know  as  the  ad- 
vanced strategic  missile  system— will 
call  for  only  $174  million  in  appropria- 
tions this  year  for  the  1986  budget. 
This  is  about  5  percent  or  one-twenti- 
eth, of  the  spending  for  star  wars. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  the 
relative  appropriation  size— 20  times  as 
much  for  defense  to  offset  the  quiet, 
little  brother  offense— is  about  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportions  we  can 
expect  to  spend  to  defend  against  the 
Russian  offensive  missiles  and  to  pene- 
trate Russia's  defensive  missiles.  The 
Russians  can,  of  course,  do  the  same 
thing.  Any  doubt  that  they  will? 

Now  for  anyone  who  has  gone  past 
the  fourth  grade  in  school — child 
arithmetic— the  logic  of  what  we 
ought  to  do  should  be  clear.  If  it  takes 
us  20  times  as  much  to  defend  against 
enemy  missiles  as  it  does  to  penetrate 
enemy  defense  against  our  missiles, 
why  not  maintain  the  deterrent  that 
has  kept  the  peace  by  forgoing  the 
costly  defensive  system  and  spend  only 
the  much  smaller  sum  that  will  defeat 
our  adversary's  antimissile  defense? 
We  can  save  $1  trillion  this  way.  And 
important  as  $1  trillion  is,  there  is 
something  more  important.  We  can 
keep  the  stable,  standoff,  mutual-as- 
sured destruction  relationship  that 
has  kept  the  superpower  peace  for 
more  than  30  years.  We  can  do  this  by 
simply  sasring  "no"  to  star  wars.  But 
can  we  keep  it  if  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
velops even  a  temporary  antimissile 
defense  that  could  give  them  a  decisive 
nuclear  weapons  advantage?  We  have 
on  the  books  an  answer  and  a  good 
one  right  now.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  since  1972  we  have  had  in  place 
an  Antiballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  88  to  2.  That  treaty  prohibits  both 
sides  from  developing  c  star  wars  anti- 
missile defense  or  any  other  antimis- 
sile defense.  Star  wars,  of  course, 
would  flagrantly  and  totally  violate 
that  treaty.  But  some  say  the  Soviets 
have  already  beaten  us  to  it  by  violat- 
ing the  treaty  with  their  giant  radar 


complex  under  construction  at  Kras- 
noyarsk since  it  has  the  capacity  to 
serve  as  a  component  of  an  ABM 
system.  The  Russians  deny  they  are  in 
violation.  How  about  it?  Maybe  they 
are.  If  so  we  can  and  should  promptly 
go  to  the  mat  with  them  on  this  issue. 

But  in  any  event  no  one  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  Russian  radar  could  begin 
to  stem  the  absolute  and  total  devasta- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  at  least  100 
million  human  casualties  if  the  United 
States  should  retaliate  for  a  Russian 
attack  on  the  United  States.  The  su- 
perpowers have  each  spent  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  build  their 
mammouth  nuclear  weapons  capacity. 
Eajch  superpower  can  boast  between 
20,000  and  25,000  nuclear  warheads. 
E^ach  country  has  strategic  advan- 
tages. The  Soviets  have  greater  mega- 
tonnage,  greater  accuracy,  far  more 
powerful  land-based  ICBM's.  The 
United  States  has  a  much  less  vulnera- 
ble deterrent  with  a  great  deal  more 
submarine-based  and  bomber-based 
nuclear  warheads.  We  can  deliver  our 
payload  on  Soviet  targets  including 
their  ICBM's.  They  cannot  find  much 
of  our  deterrent  because  it  is  mobile 
and  invisible.  Each  side  can  devastate 
the  other.  We  know  that.  They  know 
it.  Mutual  destruction  is  assured.  So 
there  is  peace,  uneasy  peace,  but 
peace.  Star  wars  would  torpedo  that 
assurance.  Maybe,  Just  maybe,  star 
wars  could,  for  a  little  while,  defend 
specific  land-based  ICBM's.  If  so,  the 
technology  would  be  far  more  useful 
to  the  Soviets  with  70  percent  of  their 
deterrent  stationary  and  land  based 
than  the  United  States  with  only  25 
percent  of  our  deterrent  needing  this 
kind  of  protection.  And  certainly  the 
assurance  of  security  against  nuclear 
attack  would  be  far  less  with  the  un- 
certainty of  a  star  wars  defense — chal- 
lenged not  Just  by  the  immense  offen- 
sive nuclear  power  now  in  being  on 
both  sides,  but  by  that  little,  mousey- 
quiet  brother,  the  advance  strategic 
missile  system  at  a  low,  very  low.  cost 
and  designed  precisely  to  penetrate 
missile  defense.  So  that  is  the  answer? 
That  is  easy!  First,  strengthen  and  re- 
inforce the  ABM  Treaty.  Second,  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  both  star  wars  and 
the  Soviet  radar  defense.  Third,  work 
for  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
arms  control— Just  as  comprehensive 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Strategic  Black  Hole"  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  February  14  New 
York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14.  1985) 

The  Stratecic  Black  Hole 

President  Reagan's  "Star  Wars"  strategic 
defense  program  has  an  unpretentious  little 


brother.  It's  the  Advanced  Strategic  Missile 
Systems  program,  which  aims  to  Insure  that 
American  missiles  could  penetrate  any 
future  Soviet  defense  system. 

Research  for  Star  Wars  will  cost  S3.7  bil- 
lion next  year,  but  little  brother's  only  $174 
million.  That  fairly  reflects  the  comparative 
costs  of  strategic  defense  and  offense.  It 
mirrors  something  else  too:  what  the  Rus- 
sians will  surely  be  doing  as  their  first  line 
of  response  to  Star  Wars. 

Didn't  the  superpowers  come  this  way 
before?  Yes.  in  the  1960's.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  its  Galosh  defense  system 
around  Moscow.  That  provoked  American 
strategists  to  put  multiple  warheads  on  each 
missile,  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  defense  and 
guarantee  penetration.  Par  from  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  better  off  than  before.  Galosh 
only  provoked  a  more  terrible  threat. 

But  the  multiple-warheads  missile  also 
left  its  American  inventors  worse  off  once 
the  counter-measure  was  completed.  Soviet 
rockets  had  always  carried  much  heavier 
warheads  to  compensate  for  their  relatively 
lesser  accuracy.  But  as  the  Russians  gained 
in  accuracy  and  applied  the  multiple-war- 
head technique  to  their  much  larger  rock- 
ets, they  created  a  potentially  threatening 
advantage  in  land-based  weapons— the  theo- 
retical chance  to  lob  two  or  more  warheads 
at  every  American  missile  before  it  could 
leave  the  ground. 

Now  the  multi-headed  SS-18  in  turn  is 
about  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  worse  off 
than  before.  It  provoked  the  American  MX. 
a  direct  counterpart,  and  revived  the  Ameri- 
can Interest  in  missile  defense,  which  has 
come  to  bloom  as  Star  Wars. 

The  pattern  has  been  constant.  Every  step 
forward  compels  the  adversary  to  respond. 
And  the  response,  by  decreasing  security 
and  stability,  leaves  both  sides  worse  off 
than  before.  The  vicious  circle  cannot  be 
broken  because  the  advantage  at  hand 
always  seems  more  compelling  than  the  ad- 
versary's distant  countermeasure. 

The  shining  exception  in  this  dismal 
spiral  was  the  antiballistic  missile  treaty  of 
1972.  in  which  both  superpowers  agreed  to 
forgo  missile  defenses.  Since  nothing  drives 
offense  as  much  as  defense,  the  treaty 
might  have  stood  as  an  important  restraint. 

Instead  of  building  on  that  restraint,  Star 
Wars  would  abolish  It.  When  President 
Reagan  started  the  program  In  1983  he  im- 
plied it  would  defend  cities  as  well  as  mis- 
siles. Now  he's  hedging,  telling  The  Times 
that  Star  Wars  Is  intended  to  provide  "a 
good  chance  of  keeping  all  or  at  least  the 
bulk  of  [missiles]  from  getting  to  the 
target."  But  a  less-than-perfect  shield  is 
little  solace  for  cities:  even  1  percent  of  the 
9,000  Soviet  warheads  could  devastate  socie- 
ty. As  other  officials  explain,  the  main  at- 
traction of  Star  Wars  is  for  missile  defense. 

So  as  both  sides  move  toward  vast  new 
missile  defenses,  they  will  strive  to  make 
their  offenses  more  terrible  and  more  cer- 
tain of  penetrating  the  defense.  That  little 
$174  million  item  In  the  Pentagon's  budget 
for  Advanced  Strategic  Missile  Systems  is  a 
reminder  of  what  will  happen  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  defenses  is  shattered:  full-scale  de- 
velopment of  strategic  weapons  in  every 
form. 


A  PLEA  FROM  A  CHILD  OF 
HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Korenblit,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Network  of 


Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  He  is  the 
coauthor  of  the  book  "Until  We  Meet 
Again"  which  tells  the  experiences  of 
two  teenagers  during  the  Holocaust. 
The  story  is  of  Mr.  Korenblit's  parents 
who  have  willingly  shared  their  fear- 
ful and  traumatic  experiences  with 
him.  The  book  is  his  attempt  to  tell 
people  what  can  happen  if  we  lose  our 
courage  and  refuse  to  stand  up  for 
what  we  know  is  right. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  refusing  to 
stand  up  for  what  we  know  is  right  by 
failing  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 
The  Holocaust  represents  the  most  ex- 
treme example  of  genocide.  It  is  not 
the  only  one,  however.  People  in  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  world  are 
living  in  constant  fear.  Millions  contin- 
ue to  face  starvation,  forced  labor.  Im- 
prisonment, and  even  death  in  Latin 
America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  else- 
where. Human  suffering  and  destruc- 
tion still  are  major  problems  that  all 
nations  must  work  to  eliminate.  By 
not  ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty,  we 
are  limiting  the  influence  we  can  exert 
in  condemning  such  practices. 

Mr.  Korenblit  states  that  our  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Treaty  will 
show  to  the  world  that  we  firmly  be- 
lieve in  and  are  dedicated  to  opposing 
crimes  committed  against  humanity. 

Mr.  Korenblit  sent  a  letter  last 
month  to  the  entire  Senate  urging  us 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty.  I  have 
been  urging  this  body  to  take  such 
action  for  the  last  17  years. 

Firmly  believing  in  and  endorsing 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu)  so  we  all  can 
be  reminded  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  announce  its  acceptance  of  this 
human  rights  treaty  by  ratifying  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

IirmutATioMAL  Network  op  Can.- 
DRKN  OP  Jewish  Holocaust  Smi- 

VTVORS   IlIC 

New  York,  NY.  January  11. 198S. 
To  the  U.S.  Senate: 

I  am  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  surviving  victims  of 
the  Nazi  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jewish 
people. 

On  October  11,  1984  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  principles  embodied  in 
The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  The  res- 
olution also  declared  its  Intention  to  act  ex- 
peditiously In  the  first  session  of  the  9»th 
Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Forty  years  ago  our  country,  with  other 
members  of  the  Allied  forces,  liberated  the 
surviving  remmants  of  the  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Genocide,  our  mothers  and  fathers.  As 
American  citizens  we  are  thankfiU  and 
proud  of  the  role  the  United  SUtes  played 
in  liberating  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust, 
but  we  are  also  embarrassed  that  our  coun- 
try is  the  only  major  industrial  nation 
which  four  decades  after  the  end  of  World 


War  II  has  stiU  not  ratified  the  treaty  to 
which  the  deaths  of  our  families  gave  its 
name. 

The  liberation  of  Europe  and  the  death 
camps  which  Inhabited  them  is  a  glorious 
page  in  American  history  and  must  no 
longer  be  marred  by  our  failure  to  Join  the 
world  community  in  the  solemn  obligation 
to  oppose  crimes  against  humanity  wherev- 
er and  whenever  they  occur.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  always  been  the  leader 
concerning  the  issues  of  human  rights.  Let 
us  once  again  step  forward  for  those  princi- 
ples we  hold  so  dearly  as  a  nation.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  can  not 
be  put  off  any  longer. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  Insist  that  the 
ratification  be  put  to  a  floor  vote  as  soon  as 
poaslble  and  oppose  all  tactics  to  delay  its 
passage. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  Korenblit, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Ur.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  morning  business  is  extended 
until  3:30.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
AND  THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  BSr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  what  is  Justifiably 
the  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
challenge  facing  this  Chamber— the 
burgeoning  budget  deficit  and  what  we 
can  do  about  it.  We  in  this  Chamber 
are  facing  fundamental  decisions 
about  the  role  of  Government  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  projected  to  exceed  $200  billion  in 
this  year  alone  and  there  is  little 
public  support  for  increased  taxes.  In 
doing  so,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
basic  truth  that  economic  stability  is 
critical  to  our  future  security.  Today,  I 
am  offering  a  proposal  which  will 
produce  significant  savings  In  the  area 
of  national  defense  without  affecting 
our  force  posture  or  readiness. 

Four  years  ago,  the  United  States 
embarked  upon  the  largest  peacetime 
rearmament  program  in  its  history. 
This  military  buUdup  was  required  to 
strengthen  a  defense  posture  eroded 
by  years  of  neglect  and  to  help  redress 
the  dangerous  imbalances  which  had 
developed  in  several  key  areas  between 
U.S.  forces  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  this  period,  substantial 
progress  has  unquestionably  been 
made  in  restoring  oiu*  defenses  to  a 
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level  commensurate  with  our  global  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yet,  even  as  the  program  proceeds, 
few  would  deny  that  threats  to  our  se- 
ciuity  have  multipled  and  become 
more  complex.  Beyond  the  relentless 
growth  and  modernization  of  Soviet 
forces,  other  nations  and  groups  with 
political  interests  hostile  to  our  own 
have  acquired  the  means  and  increas- 
ingly the  will  to  challenge  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  various  regions.  We  cannot 
afford  to  reverse  course  and  risk  undo- 
ing the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
improving  our  military  strength  and 
modernizing  our  force  structure. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  both  a  politi- 
cal and  fiscal  reality  that,  if  real 
progress  is  going  to  be  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficits,  the  defense 
budget  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
searching  examination  and  restraint 
that  domestic  programs  have  been  and 
are  currently  undergoing.  In  this 
regard,  it  must  be  noted  that  defense 
spending  accounts  for  nearly  34  per- 
cent of  the  F>resident's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1986  Federal  budget,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt  and  off- 
setting receipts.  While  I  agree  with 
the  proposition  that  national  defense 
is  the  first  and  primary  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Government,  what  strategic 
goal  is  served  if  we  spend  ourselves 
into  oblivion  in  molding  a  powerful 
force  structure,  only  to  find  that  the 
economic  and  political  base  required 
to  sustain  it  over  time  is  in  shambles? 

Although  I  generally  support  the 
thrust  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget  developed  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, I  believe  he  has  been  some- 
what deficient  in  working  to  identify 
savings  that  can  be  made.  Of  the  $8.7 
billion  in  outlay  cuts  developed  with 
great  fanfare  late  last  year,  $1.1  billion 
is  attributable  to  a  proposed  5-percent 
cut  in  pay  for  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, a  proposal  which  was  develop>ed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  which  is  to  be  applied  gov- 
ernment-wide in  the  unlikely  event  it 
receives  congressional  approval;  $4.1 
billion  is  proposed  to  be  saved  by  the 
elimination  of  a  proposed  6-percent 
pay  increase  for  uniformed  personnel, 
but  that  is  offset  in  part  by  the  pro- 
posed granting  of  a  3-percent  increase 
on  July  1,  1985,  for  an  addition  of  $500 
million  to  the  fiscal  1985  deficit.  Final- 
ly, $1  billion  was  saved  by  revising  in- 
flation forecasts.  That  is  a  bookkeep- 
ing change,  not  a  real  savings. 

But  as  Secretary  Weinberger  points 
out,  it  is  meaningless  to  speak  to  the 
defense  budget  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages— to  debate  whether  there  should 
be  6  or  3  or  0  percent  real  growth.  At 
best,  such  percentages  can  only  serve 
as  vague  guidelines.  A  1-percent 
change  in  the  defense  budget  repre- 
sents an  increase  or  decrease  of  $2.9 
billion.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  de- 
pends on  what  is  being  added  or  cut. 


Conflicting  claims  about  the  proprie- 
ty of  defense  budget  cuts  are  now 
being  made  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
their  impact  on  force  structure  or 
overall  readiness.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  current  debate  is  unfocused 
and  wholly  lacking  in  clarity.  It  is  high 
time  that  Congress,  not  to  mention 
the  media  and  the  general  public, 
begin  to  address  the  defense  budget 
and  possible  cuts  from  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  specifics. 

The  basic  question,  then,  is  where 
defense  cuts  should  be  made  and  by 
how  much.  Most  of  the  debate  thus 
far  has  focused  on  procurement,  with 
suggestions  to  cancel  certain  weapons 
systems  and  to  stretch  out  prociire- 
ment  of  others.  While  I  would  certain- 
ly agree  that  each  procurement  re- 
quest should  be  closely  examined  for 
cost-effectiveness,  the  focus  on  pro- 
curement to  the  exclusion  of  other 
portions  of  the  defense  budget  is  a  se- 
rious mistake.  Procurement  represents 
only  about  one-third  of  the  defense 
budget.  Furthermore,  while  reducing 
budget  authority  for  procurement  will 
clearly  have  an  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  over  time,  cuts  in  this 
area  make  little  contribution  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  in  the  short  term.  Only 
about  11  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  B-1  bomber  in  a  given 
year  are  actually  spent  that  year, 
while  22  percent  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  MX  missUe  are  spent  in  the 
initial  year.  In  addition,  procurement 
decisions  usually  involve  issues  of  na- 
tional security,  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position  in  arms  control  negotiations, 
and  related  questions  of  policy.  Having 
been  responsible  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  Viper.  I  certainly  recognize 
there  can  be  waste  in  procurement. 
But,  waste  is  not  the  question  when 
debating  the  MX,  the  B-1,  or  most  of 
the  other  major  weapons  programs 
which  have  commanded  public  atten- 
tion, unless,  of  course,  one  equates 
waste  with  one's  perception  of  mistak- 
en policy. 

One  aspect  of  the  defense  budget 
which  has  received  virtually  no  atten- 
tion in  the  current  debate  is  personnel, 
although  personnel  costs  account  for 
at  least  half  of  the  defense  budget. 
But,  it  is  this  area,  where  a  dollar  of 
reduced  budget  authority  leads  Imme- 
diately to  virtually  a  dollar's  reduction 
in  the  budget  deficit,  in  which  the 
greatest  promise  for  defense  savings 
lies. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  put  forward  a  proposal 
which  would  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
by  about  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  1986 
alone  and  by  about  $21  billion  cimiula- 
tively  through  fiscal  1988.  This  pro- 
posal consists  of  three  elements: 

First,  elimination  of  the  3-percent 
military  pay  increase  proposed  for 
July  1.  1985. 


Second,  elimination  of  the  Defense 
Department's  proposed  personnel  in- 
crease this  year  of  36,000  people. 

Third,  a  10-percent  reduction  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  support  personnel  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  first  two  elements  of  this  pro- 
posal are  relatively  simple  and  can  be 
discussed  briefly.  EHiminating  the  pro- 
posed July  1  pay  raise  would  save  $500 
million  in  fiscal  1985,  $1.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1986.  and  $6  billion  through 
fiscal  1988.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
either  fair  or  equitable  to  provide  mili- 
tary personnel  with  an  additional  pay 
Increase  when  civilian  Federal  employ- 
ees are  being  asked  to  take  a  5-percent 
pay  cut.  For  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  [>otential  Impact  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  pay  cut  would  have  on 
recruitment  and  retention  of  person- 
nel, I  would  like  to  make  two  points. 
Military  pay.  for  a  given  rank,  has 
been  increased  by  43.6  percent  over 
the  last  4  years  while  inflation  has 
only  been  26  percent.  It  was  increased 
by  4  percent  just  6  weeks  ago  at  a  time 
when  civilian  pay  was  increased  by 
only  3.5  percent.  Finally,  a  great  many 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  get  a  pay  raise 
within  the  next  year  or  so  as  they  get 
a  promotion;  elimination  of  the  cost- 
of-living  Euljustment  does  not  preclude 
higher  compensation. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal 
would  eliminate  IX>D's  proposed  in- 
creases in  end  strength  for  fiscal  1986 
of  25,600  military  personnel  and  ap- 
proximately 10,400  civilians.  The  bulk 
of  this  increase  is  for  support  billets. 
In  my  view,  the  Pentagon  can  fill 
those  positions  they  absolutely  need 
out  of  available  personnel.  Incidental- 
ly, a  case  that  these  extra  personnel 
are  critically  needed  has  yet  to  be 
made  to  Congress. 

The  third  part  of  the  proposal  is  to 
reduce  military  and  civilian  support 
personnel  by  approximately  10  per- 
cent, a  reduction  in  military  personnel 
of  76.200  and  in  civilian  personnel  of 
about  104.600.  At  the  outset.  I  should 
state  that  I  have  defined  support  per- 
sonnel, as  it  relates  to  those  on  active 
duty,  quite  conservatively.  Support 
personnel,  in  determining  the  base 
number  from  which  the  10-percent  re- 
duction should  apply,  only  Includes 
those  Individuals  assigned  to  auxiliary 
and  support  activities  as  defined  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Personnel 
assigned  to  strategic  or  tactical  or  mo- 
bility units,  again  as  defined  by  the 
Pentagon  and  other  Individuals  were 
not  Included,  although  a  great  many 
of  those  people  are,  in  fact,  support 
personnel.  However,  in  making  the  re- 
ductions, the  E>efense  Department 
could  make  them  In  any  support  per- 
sonnel Irrespective  of  their  unit  of  as- 
signment. Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility in  making  the  reductions  In 
active    duty     personnel     and,     given 


normal  active  duty  attrition  rates, 
could  achieve  those  reductions  with- 
out resorting  to  layoffs. 

With  regard  to  civilian  personnel,  all 
were  defined  as  support  and  104.600  is 
about  10  percent  of  the  total.  In  this 
area,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that 
some  layoffs  might  be  necessary. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
Defense  Department's  use  of  manpow- 
er proves  there  is  a  grossly  excessive 
support  establishment.  According  to 
the  Department's  own  listing  of  the 
skills  and  specialties  of  enlisted  men 
and  women  on  December  31,  1983, 
only  258,254  of  1,812,477  or  merely  14 
percent  had  combat  as  a  skill.  Howev- 
er. 289,861  had  their  specialty  listed  as 
administration  and  clerks.  This  is  un- 
believable. DOD  has  31,000  more 
people  trained  in  filing  and  typing 
than  it  has  trained  for  combat. 

Additionally,  there  are  168,647 
supply  and  service  handlers  among  the 
enlisted  personnel,  534,237  whose  spe- 
cialty is  electrical,  mechanical,  or  elec- 
tronic equipment  repair,  and  85,446 
medical  and  dental  personnel.  I  under- 
stand that  we  need  to  provide  medical 
and  dental  care  for  our  personnel,  but 
to  have  almost  5  percent  of  our  enlist- 
ed personnel  engaged  in  this  work  In  a 
peacetime  situation,  not  to  mention 
thousands  more  who  are  officers— In- 
cluding all  the  doctors,  dentists,  and 
senior  nurses— and  civilians,  seems  ex- 
cessive. Certainly  military  equipment 
needs  to  be  kept  in  good  shape.  But 
when  almost  30  percent  of  our  enlisted 
personnel  are  repairmen,  there  is 
something  either  badly  wrong  with 
the  equipment  being  bought  or  there 
is  excess  manpower  in  this  area. 

The  units  to  which  uniformed  per- 
sonnel have  been  assigned  also  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  waste 
which  can  be  cut.  Leaving  aside  the 
support  personnel  that  are  assigned  to 
the  strategic  and  tactical  forces,  there 
are  over  752,000  individuals  assigned 
to  purely  support  functions.  DOD  has 
38,500  active  duty  personnel  assigned 
to  "management  headquarters"— 
meaning  the  Pentagon  and  similar 
headquarters.  That  might  not  be  so 
bad,  except  there  are  an  additional 
44,800  assigned  to  "centralized  support 
activities,"  and  yet  another  21,800  as- 
signed to  "centralized  logistics."  Then 
there  are  301,300  assigned  to  "base  op- 
erating support."  This  again  might  not 
be  so  bad  in  and  of  itself,  but  one 
should  not  forget  that  the  individual 
combat  units  stationed  at  those  bases 
have  their  own  support  components. 
Finally  there  are  155.200  employed  at 
training  facilities,  including  such  well- 
known  facilities  as  the  Joint  Military 
Packaging  Training  Center  and  the 
Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

In  addition,  there  are  311,500  uni- 
formed personnel  who  are  not  as- 
signed to  any  unit.  Of  these,  74,200  are 
transients,  meaning  they  are  moving 
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between  bases  or  assignments,  and 
213,400  are  students,  not  including  the 
cadet  corps  at  the  three  service  acade- 
mies, and  trainees— presumably  being 
trained  by  the  155,200  mentioned 
before. 

The  situation  is  not  any  better  when 
it  gets  to  civilian  personnel.  I  have  al- 
ready recited  some  of  the  numbers  re- 
lating to  uniformed  personnel  working 
in  support  functions.  But,  it  takes  an 
added  522,464  civilians  to  provide  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  support  for 
the  active  duty  uniformed  services— 
that  is,  the  same  work  for  which  there 
is  a  massive  support  structure  in  uni- 
form. In  addition,  DOD  has  274,346  ci- 
vilians working  on  industrial  or  com- 
mercial type  fiuictions  such  as  laun- 
dries, depot  maintenance  activities, 
public  works  centers,  printing  plants, 
shipyards,  and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  the  Armed  Forces  have 
far  too  many  officers.  In  1962,  the  en- 
listed men  to  officer  ratio  was  more 
than  7  to  1.  Passing  over  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  post- Vietnam  reduction  in 
troop  strength,  the  ratio  had  dropped 
to  6.5  in  1977.  In  1980,  the  ratio  was 
6.3.  Since  that  time,  EHDD  has  been 
adding  1  officer  for  every  3  enlisted 
men  and  the  ratio  has  now  dropped  to 
5.9  to  1. 

In  1945.  there  were  12  million  men 
under  arms.  The  Armed  Forces  was 
commanded  by  101  three-star  generals 
and  admirals  and  38  four-  and  five- 
stars.  In  1983.  with  one-sixth  the 
number  of  people  In  uniform,  there 
were  118  three-stars  and  34  four-stars. 
It  may  be  true  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
proportionally  more  of  these  high 
ranking  officers  In  today's  professional 
and  more  technically  complex  mili- 
tary, but  not  seven  times  more. 

The  Army  has  17  divisions;  thus  it 
has  17  command  slots  for  major  gener- 
als, and  a  handful  of  operational  staff 
positions  for  that  rank.  How  many 
major  generals  does  the  Army  have? 
140.  The  Navy  has  almost  100  times  as 
many  captains  as  It  has  seaborne  com- 
mand slots  for  captains  and  the  Air 
Force  has  30  colonels  for  each  squad- 
ron command. 

But.  each  of  these  officers  ends  up 
with  jobs.  The  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  whose  primary  responsibil- 
ity Is  to  define  Air  Force  requirements 
for  and  supervise  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, has  10,524  officers,  including  34 
generals.  That  is  more  than  twice  as 
many  officers  as  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  employees. 

All  this  overstaffing  does  not.  In  my 
opinion,  result  In  a  benign  situation 
where  there  are  a  few  too  many  people 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  Leave  aside  the 
fact  that  this  adds  billions  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  It  also  results  in  a 
more  inefficient  and  ineffective  mili- 
tary establishment.  It  was  estimated 
last  year  that  66.000  forms  are  l)elng 
filled  out  every  day  in  just  the  Navy 
for  aircraft  maintenance  alone.  The 


Air  Force  Systems  Command  has  its 
own  division  of  manpower  and  person- 
nel which  itself  is  broken  down  into 
nine  offices  or  directorates,  each 
headed  by  a  middle  grade  officer.  NBC 
News  reported  last  month  that  the 
abortive  raid  on  the  American  Embas- 
sy in  Teheran  in  1980  involved  plan- 
ning by  21  different  agencies  or  units 
using  59  different  radio  frequencies 
and  150  code  words  and  call  signs.  To 
quote  Prof.  Edward  Luttwak.  in  his 
recent  book  "The  Pentagon  and  the 
Art  of  War,"  which  is  also  the  source 
for  some  of  the  statistics  I  cite: 

In  the  vast  non-combat  orKanization  ...  a 
myriad  of  separate  divisions,  offices,  "cen- 
ters," departments,  and  directorates  have  di- 
vided and  subdivided  each  legitimate  func- 
tion to  the  point  where  large  coordinating 
headquarters  are  required  merely  to  achieve 
coherence. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  nothing  ever 
seems  to  be  accomplished  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, that  reforms  never  get  off  the 
ground,  that  it  takes  so  long  for  even 
simple  decisions  to  be  made,  or  that 
the  procurement  process  is  in  a  state 
of  shambles. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  stand  here  for 
hours  and  cite  additional  examples  to 
bolster  the  contention  that  the  expan- 
sion of  noncombat  support  personnel 
has  not  produced  any  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  fighting  forces. 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  stressed 
that  the  defense  budget  cannot  be 
frozen  or  cut  without  harming  our 
ability  to  meet  the  external  threats  we 
face.  In  general,  I  share  his  assess- 
ment. The  proposal  I  am  offering 
should,  in  fact,  reinforce  the  Secre- 
tary's goals.  It  would  leave  our  combat 
force  structure  unaffected  and  prob- 
ably improve  management.  This  initia- 
tive might  also  contribute  indirectly  to 
a  marginal  increase  in  combat  capabil- 
ity if,  when  the  defense  budget  cuts  in- 
evitably occur,  legitimate  military  re- 
quirements are  left  unscathed.  While 
some  wUl  undoubtedly  argue  that  even 
the  reductions  I  propose  are  too  dras- 
tic, the  prevalent  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities  remain  unchanged.  We 
simply  carmot  continue  profUgate 
si>endlng  patterns  In  the  defense 
budget  while  domestic  social  programs 
are  forced  to  accept  austerity  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  prudence.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  abdication  of  our  respon- 
sibilities; to  do  so  may  well  mean  con- 
signing this  Nation  to  an  economic  de- 
bacle as  potentially  devastating  as  a 
military  defeat. 

In  summary,  let  no  one  mistake  my 
Intentions.  The  adoption  of  this  plan 
will  not  reduce  our  fighting  force  by 
one  plane  or  pilot,  ship  or  giinner,  in- 
fantryman or  tank.  Nor  will  It  affect 
the  growth  of  the  strategic  force.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  time  of  calm  before 
what  could  be  national  economic  ca- 
lamity, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  proposal. 
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•CIVIL  RIGHTS'  CAN  BE  A 
DECEPTIVE  LABEL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  number  of  Congressmen  intro- 
duced something  they  are  calling  the 
Civil  Rights  Recovery  Act  of  1985. 
which  is  essentially,  a  rehash  of  last 
year's  Grove  City  bill.  Some  people 
called  last  year's  bill  the  Big  Brother 
Act  of  1984. 

Also  last  week  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  introduced  a  version  of 
this  legislation  which  apparently  has 
the  support  of  the  administration,  and 
which  is  very  close  to  the  compromise 
bill  worked  out  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  last  year,  and  which  had 
fairly  broad,  though  not  universal, 
support.  I  expect  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  others  will  this  week  intro- 
duce a  counterpart  to  the  House  bill. 

All  of  this  effort  is  designed  to  over- 
turn part  of  last  year's  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Grove  City  case, 
a  decision  which  held  that  aid  to  one 
part  of  an  educational  institution  con- 
stitutes aid  to  the  entire  institution. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is 
not  much  opposition  to  overturning 
that  part  of  the  decision.  Indeed.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  last  year  introduced  a 
narrowly-drawn  bill  which  would  have 
done  that,  and  which.  I  believe,  could 
have  passed  easily.  However,  the  pro- 
fessional civil  rights  lobby  asked  for 
far  more  than  that,  asking  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  essentially  destroy 
the  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate in  the  United  States. 

At  bottom,  these  bills  deal  with  the 
basic  question  of  that  "civil  rights" 
means.  In  all  honesty,  I  do  not  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  anyone  se- 
riously arguing  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  to  support  discrimina- 
tion in  educational  institutions  or  any- 
where else  in  America.  But  there  is  a 
very  real  question  about  what  elimi- 
nating "discrimination"  means  these 
days. 

Apparently  it  no  longer  means  treat- 
ing all  individuals  equally.  If  it  did, 
then  there  could  be  no  support  for 
racial  preferences  and  quotas  in  hiring 
or  admissions.  If  it  did,  there  would  be 
no  busing  just  because  historic  resi- 
dential patterns  have  produced 
schools  of  predominantly  one  race  or 
another. 

The  controversy  arises  because  of  an 
outrageous  interpretation  of  the  words 
"civil  rights,"  which  have  been  trans- 
muted into  a  talisman  producing  an 
equality  of  result,  and  not  opportuni- 
ty. That  is  true  as  much  of  "sex  dis- 
crimination" as  it  is  of  discrimination 
based  on  racial  or  ethnic  classifica- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  longer  safe  to  support  legislation 
just  because  it  is  called  a  Civil  Rights 
Act,  or  even  a  Civil  Rights  Recovery 
Act.  Such  bills  should  be  examined 
carefully,  on  their  own  terms,  and 
their  results  carefully  scrutinized. 


That  is  the  tenor  of  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  Grove  City  controversy  by  Mr. 
Gordon  S.  Jones,  vice-president  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  Mr.  Jones  exam- 
ines the  legislative  history  of  last 
year's  bills,  notes  that  many  of  their 
cosponsors  had  never  read  them,  and 
urges  that  before  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen sign  on  to  similar  bills  this 
year,  they  look  before  they  leap. 

I  found  Mr.  Jones'  analysis  provoca- 
tive and  useful,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  his  counsel.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Issue  Bulletin  in  question  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Civil.  Rights  "  Can  Be  a  Decxttivk  Labkl 
IirrRODncnoH 

I  am  a  cosponsor,  but  I  did  not  read  it 
before  I  cosponsored  It  and  I  doubt  if  many 
of  the  63  [other  cosponsors]  did.  I  am  not 
even  certain  if  the  principals  did. ' 

So  said  Senator  Robert  Dole  last  year  at 
hearings  on  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984.  He  apparently  baclced  the  measures, 
as  did  many  of  his  colleagues,  because  they 
assumed  that  any  bill  bearing  the  civil 
rights  label  is  worthy  of  passage.  At  one 
time  that  might  have  been  the  case,  but  no 
longer.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "civil 
rights"  has  been  stretched  far  beyond  what 
logic  supports  or  public  policy  should  toler- 
ate. The  definition  has  come  to  Include 
quotas,  affirmative  action,  and  measure- 
ments of  racial  or  sexual  composition  In  stu- 
dent bodies  and  workforces.  Much  of  this 
was  embodied  In  the  proposed  bill  to  which 
Dole  referred. 

While  this  bUl  failed  to  pass  the  98th  Con- 
gress, a  version  of  It  Is  certain  to  be  reintro- 
duced this  month  as  the  99th  Congress  gets 
down  to  work.  This  new  bill  almost  surely 
will  be  based  on  a  flawed  Interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  "'civil  rights."  As  such,  legis- 
lators this  year  should  not  repeat  the  mis- 
take to  which  Dole  referred:  they  instead 
should  read  and  study  the  bill  before  co- 
sponsoring  It  or  voting  for  It. 

aACKGROUND 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  bars  sex  discrimination  in  education 
programs  or  activities  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  On  February  28,  1984, 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Grove  City  case  that  federal  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  students  subjects  the  col- 
lege enrolling  those  students  to  Title  IX. 
The  Court  added,  however,  that  Title  IX 
coverage  extends  only  to  the  federally  as- 
sisted program  Itself— the  college's  student 
aid  program— and  not  to  the  entire  institu- 
tion. 

This  seemed  a  correct  decision  In  the  view 
of  the  statute's  plain  language  and  Its  legis- 
lative history.  Some  federal  bureaucrats  had 
extended  vastly  the  authority  given  to  them 
by  Congress  and  had  subjected  entire  Insti- 
tutions to  federal  civil  rights  Jurisdiction 
even  If  only  one  part  of  the  institution  re- 
ceived federal  aid.  This,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  In  last  year's  decision,  contravened 
the  program-specific  language  of  the  1972 
statute. 


'  Senator  Robert  I>oIe.  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1984.  June  5.  1984. 


At  attempt  to  overturn  the  Court  ruling, 
led  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-MA) 
last  April,  Introduced  what  they  shrewdly, 
but  misleadingly  entitled  the  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984. "  It  was  said  by  Its  supporters 
that  the  bill  had  a  very  limited  aim.  simply 
to  overturn  the  program-specific  portion  of 
the  Grove  City  decision.  In  truth,  however, 
it  expanded  enormously  federal  civil  rights 
coverage  not  only  under  Title  IX.  but  also 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (banning  racial  discrimination  In  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  or  activities).  Section 
504  of  the  RehabillUtion  Act  of  1973  (ban- 
ning discrimination  against  qualified  handi- 
capped persons  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams or  activities),  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975  (banning  age  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs  or  activities). 

The  bill  additionally  would  have  mandat- 
ed a  breadth  of  civil  rights  coverage  that 
never  before  had  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress or  even  advocated  by  the  federal  civil 
rights  bureaucracy.  Among  other  things, 
the  Kennedy  bill  would  require  numerous 
businesses  and  entitles  never  before  covered 
to  meet  federal  guidelines.  Pew  elements  of 
American  society  would  have  escaped  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  rights  bureaucra- 
cy, with  their  quotas,  social  engineering 
schemes,  and  burdensome  and  costly  paper- 
work and  compliance  requirements. 

This  bill  was  barely  analyzed  In  the  House 
and  passed  there  375-32.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, took  much  more  time  with  it.  As  its 
flaws  were  recognized  and  its  greatly  expan- 
sive scope  became  clear,  opposition  mount- 
ed. Numerous  organizations.  Including  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Nation- 
al Grocers  Association,  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, religious  school  groups  and  many 
others,  voiced  criticism  of  the  bill.  Finally, 
Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  the  Utah  Republi- 
can, and  others  blocked  passage. 

LESSONS  or  THE  1984  BILL 

A  number  of  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  what  became  an  acrimonious  debate 
over  the  1984  bill.  Among  them: 

(1)  The  name  "Civil  Rights""  In  the  title  of 
a  bill  does  not  automatically  mean  It  is  well 
drafted  or  advances  civil  rights.  Even  If  Its 
Intentions  are  laudable,  the  bill  Itself  may 
be  seriously  flawed. 

(2)  Bills  submitted  in  the  99th  Congress  to 
address  the  Supreme  Court's  Grove  City  de- 
cision must  be  carefully  and  rigorously  scru- 
tinized. There  should  be  no  stampede  on  a 
matter  as  Important  at  this.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  beguiled  by  a  title  and  uncritically  en- 
(jorse  a  bill,  as  Dole's  remark  suggests  may 
have  happened  in  the  98th  Congress. 

(3)  Analyses  of  civil  rights  legislation  by 
Its  liberal  proponents  and  lobbying  groups 
must  be  regariled  with  skepticism.  When  in- 
dependent, objective  analysts  first  began  to 
raise  questions  and  concerns  about  the  un- 
precedented scope  of  the  1984  bill,  the  legis- 
lation's supporters  derided  these  concerns. 
They  repeatedly  assured  the  Congress  that 
their  bill  was  a  mere  technical  adjustment 
to  reverse  the  Court's  Grove  City  ruling. 
Yet  a  New  Republic  article  observed  on  No- 
vember 26.  1984.  that: 

[Hatch's]  objections  to  the  bill's  ambigu- 
ous language  were  legitimate.  E>en  Kenne- 
dy conceded  that  groupts  and  individuals 
who  were  not  covered  prior  to  Grove  City 
might  conceivably  have  been  forced  to  bear 
a  host  of  bureaucratic  burdens  such  as  fed- 
eral compliance  reviews. 

[Moreover,  the]  initial  language  of  the  blU 
was  so  vague,  and  the  clarifications  by  the 


bill's  supporters  so  many,  that  a  Judge  could 
well  have  had  difficulty  deciding  how  to 
apply  the  law. 

(4)  Principled  opposition  to  a  "civil  rights" 
bin  need  not  result  in  political  disaster. 
Ronald  Reagan  told  a  news  conference  in 
the  spring,  shortly  after  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, that  the  measure  went  too  far.  This 
emboldened  lawmakers  opposed  to  the  bill. 
As  a  result.  Senators  Hatch.  Grassley. 
Hecht.  and  Thurmond.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Civil  RighU  William  Bradford 
Reynolds.  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  Unda  Chavez,  and 
others  began  expressing  serious  reservations 
with  the  bill  and  exposing  its  flaws.  The 
bills  backers  countered  that  the  opponents 
would  suffer  at  the  polls,  particularly 
among  minorities  and  women.  Yet  the  bill's 
opponents  all  did  well  at  the  ballot  box  and 
Ronald  Reagan  won  57  percent  of  the 
women's  vote. 

(5)  To  be  challenged  in  the  99th  Congress 
are  the  underlying  liberal  assumptions:  (a) 
that  the  part  of  the  Grove  City  decision 
holding  that  federal  aid  to  students  is  feder- 
al aid  to  the  college  must  be  affirmed  by  a 
civil  rights  bill  and  (b)  that  vast  civil  rights 
coverage  is  today  needed.  With  respect  to 
the  first  point,  a  college  that  refuses  all 
direct  federal  aid  to  preserve  its  Independ- 
ence from  government  control  and  merely 
enrolls  students  who  themselves  accept  fed- 
eral education  aid,  such  as  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, ought  to  be  entirely  free  of  federal 
oversight,  even  its  student-aid  policies. 
Three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
that  no  one  had  ever  accused  the  college  of 
discriminating  against  anyone.  As  for  the 
second  point,  it  is  no  longer  1964  with  re- 
spect to  equal  opportunity  for  racial  minori- 
ties nor  1972  or  1973  with  respect  to  equal 
opportunity  for  women  and  handicapped 
citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Grove  City  decision  gives  Congress  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  examine  carefully 
the  scope  of  civil  rights  laws  needed  today. 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  civil 
rights.  There  is  a  much  greater  acceptance 
of  the  moral  imperative  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  all  citizens. 

There  also  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
other  federal,  state,  and  local  civil  rights 
laws  which  protect  citizens'  rights.  In  view 
of  this.  Congress  should  question  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  a  civil  rights  statute  to 
overturn  Grove  City.  Such  a  law's  attendant 
meddlesome  and  costly  paperwork  and  com- 
pliance inspections,  its  thousands  of  words 
of  regulations,  its  requirements  for  quotas, 
color  and  gender-conscious  behavior,  and 
similar  schemes  by  federal  aid  recipients 
may  well  be  counterproductive  in  achieving 
a  society  of  equal  opportunity  today. 

If  Members  of  Congress  respond  to  the 
Grove  City  decision  with  careful  and  rea- 
soned scrutiny  and  a  willingness  to  examine 
underlying  assumptions  honestly,  a  sound 
piece  of  legislation  can  emerge.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  assume  that  any  piece  of  legislation 
with  the  name  "civil  rights "  on  It  should  be 
passed,  the  goal  of  a  society  where  individ- 
uals sire  Judged  on  their  merits,  rather  than 
on  extraneous  characteristics  may  well  be 
set  back. 


GATSHA  BUTHELEZI  AND  THE 
ISSUE  OF  DISINVESTMENT  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Chief 


Mangosuthu  Buthelezi,  the  Chairman 
of  the  South  African  Black  Alliance 
and  the  Chief  Minister  of  South  Afri- 
ca's Kwazulu  people.  Chief  Buthelezi 
and  I  exchanged  views  on  South  Afri- 
can race  relations,  constructive  en- 
gagement, and  the  issue  of  disinvest- 
ment in  South  Africa.  I  expressed  to 
the  Chief  my  revulsion  for  apartheid, 
and  I  asked  him  what  the  United 
States  can  do  to  help  bring  an  end  to 
this  reprehensible  system.  He  told  me 
very  frankly  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  America  or  any  country  can  do, 
but  he  added  that  American  firms  do 
have  an  opportunity  to  help.  Chief 
Buthelezi  also  stated  that,  in  his  view, 
American  disinvestment  would  hurt 
South  African  blacks  more  than 
whites.  As  the  Chief  states  In  the  at- 
tached position  paper,  "No  one  has 
proved  to  us  that  the  suffering  which 
will  ensure  within  the  black  communi- 
ty as  a  result  of  disinvestment  will  ac- 
tually force  the  regime  to  effect  the 
fundamental  changes  which  all  of  us 
are  clamouring  for." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  Buthelezi's  statement 
on  disinvestment  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  Issue  or  Disinves'TMEnt  in  South 

Atrica 

(Chief  Mangosuthu  G.  Buthelezi) 

Disinvestment  or  Divestment  in  South 
Africa  has  become  a  parrot  cry  amongst 
those  Blacks  who  imagine  that  they  will  by 
making  noises  about  Disinvestment  or  Di- 
vestment so  frighten  White  South  Africa 
that  White  South  Africa  will  fall  in  line  as 
far  as  human  rights,  social  Justice  and  black 
human  dignity  are  concerned.  Pressures  on 
the  South  African  Regime  which  are  likely 
to  move  the  Regime  Into  bringing  about 
fundamental  changes  in  South  Africa,  are 
welcome.  But  to  exert  pressures  which  do 
more  harm  to  the  oppressed  then  to  oppres- 
sors Is  madness.  Gestures  of  this  kind  which 
are  too  costly  to  the  politically  and  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  of  this  land  can  be  cal- 
lous in  the  extreme.  No  one  has  proved  to  us 
that  the  suffering  which  will  ensue  within 
the  Black  community  as  a  result  of  disin- 
vestment will  actually  force  the  Regime  to 
effect  the  fundamental  changes  which  all  of 
us  are  clamouring  for.  It  is  no  use  doing 
things  just  In  order  to  salve  consciences, 
that  we  are  doing  something  to  bring  about 
changes  in  South  Africa,  regardless  of 
whether  our  pressures  do  in  fact  promote 
real  change. 

As  the  economic  situation  continues  to  de- 
teriorate it  Is  black  people  who  are  the  first 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  all.  Black  people  are 
not  only  underemployed  and  unemployed 
but  in  the  current  economic  depression, 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  been  retrenched 
In  droves.  Black  people,  to  be  specific,  the 
African  people,  are  the  only  race  group  that 
is  excluded  from  freely  seeking  employment 
in  all  the  metropolitan  areas  of  South 
Africa  without  getting  permission  from  the 
Influx  Control  Bureaux  or  Pass  Offices. 
Black  people  are  already  very  disadvantaged 
because  they  are  the  real  pariahs  of  South 
Africa. 


The  African  people  are  the  only  race 
group  that  has  to  pay  for  school  buildings, 
and  that  pays  fees  which  no  other  race 
groups  pay  at  Primary  and  High  Schools. 
All  Black  people  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  now  cash-dependent.  Neither 
Soweto  or  any  other  urban  township  nor 
any  of  the  rural  Regions  of  South  Africa 
such  as  KwaZulu  can  survive  even  for  one 
week  without  cash.  Black  people  have  no 
choice  about  where  they  live  be  this  in 
Urban  or  rural  areas.  It  is  therefore  a  lot  of 
balderdash  for  some  people  to  say  to  you 
Senator,  that  American  investors  should  not 
be  Involved  In  the  so-called  "Homelands". 
These  areas  were  not  created  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  by  history  and  conquest  Just  like 
your  American  Reservations. 

The  wickedness  about  government  policy 
is  to  try  to  force  Black  people  to  have  rights 
and  a  state  only  In  these  areas  and  nowhere 
else.  This  is  as  evil  as  saying  to  Sowetans 
that  they  can  only  have  a  stake  in  that  gov- 
ernment created  labour  dormitory,  which 
Soweto  is. 

Areas  such  as  KwaZulu  existed  (although 
not  as  they  are  today)  long  before  Whites 
came  to  this  land  and  they  will  exist  even 
after  we  have  achieved  the  freedom  we  are 
all  striving  for.  The  people  who  bear  the 
worst  brunt  of  the  white  jack-boot  are  in 
these  rural  areas,  where  poverty  is  worsen- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation and  the  fact  that  economic  growth 
cannot  cope  with  the  present  population 
growth. 

It  is  good  that  the  Senator  has  spoken  to 
various  leaders  Including  labour  leaders. 
The  labour  unions  are  still  trying  to  find 
their  feet  In  a  new  ball  game  from  which  we 
Africans  have  t>een  exduded  for  many 
years. 

So  there  are  people  who  dread  the  back- 
breaking  Job  of  organising  people  who  try  to 
poach  membership  of  some  trade  unions  to 
use  them  as  political  cattle  who  must  do 
their  political  bidding.  Some  fimctlonaries 
who  help  in  running  some  of  our  trade 
Unions  particularly  of  other  race  groups, 
behave  Just  like  Whites  behave  towards  us 
when  they  pontificate  for  members  of  trade 
Unions  without  consulting  them.  Just  as 
Whites  dictate  to  us  without  consulting  us. 

So  please  do  listen  to  what  labour  leaders 
say  to  you  Senator,  but  do  bear  in  mind 
what  I  have  Just  said  to  you.  Black  workers 
as  black  workers  have  not  yet  called  for  Dis- 
investment or  Divestment. 


PUPIL  PROTECTION  RIGHTS 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1984,  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
went  into  effect,  almost  6  years  to  the 
day  after  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  96-561  containing  my  amendment 
which  was  designed  to  let  parents 
decide  whether  or  not  to  permit  their 
school  children  to  be  subjected  to  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  a 
component  of  which  is  psychological 
or  psychiatric  testing,  or  treatment.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  parents  to  have 
their  children  excused  from  federally 
funded  activities  under  carefully  speci- 
fied circumstances.  The  activities  we 
are  talking  about  are  nonscholastic  ap- 
titude in  nature. 
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For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  overreaction  of  edu- 
cational lobby  groups  to  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations.  The  NEA  and  the 
School  Boards  Association,  just  to 
name  a  couple,  would  have  us  believe 
that  if  a  teacher  greets  a  youngster 
with  a  "hello,  how  are  you  today."  this 
query  is  a  form  of  psychological  test- 
ing because  the  pupil  would  have  to 
make  a  value  judgment  about  how  he 
or  she  feels.  Then,  if  the  student 
should  happen  to  tell  the  teacher  that 
they  are  upset  because  of  a  family  dis- 
agreement that  occurred  just  before 
the  student  left  home,  and  should  the 
teacher  try  to  comfort  the  child  that 
"everything  will  turn  out  alright,"  a 
form  of  treatment  would  be  taking 
place.  Apparently,  the  educational 
groups  contend  that  because  of  the 
Department  regulations,  parents  can 
demand  to  be  advised  before  a  teacher 
either  asks  a  child  how  he  or  she  feels, 
or  before  a  teacher  reassures  the  pupil 
that  such  problems  usually  are  worked 
out,  or  teachers  should  never  ask  such 
questions. 

Moveover.  some  of  the  lobby  groups 
are  alarmed  because  some  parents  are 
exercising  their  right  to  examine  in- 
structional material.  That  provision  of 
law  is  not  contained  in  the  Hatch 
amendment,  but  rather  in  section 
439(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  and  was  in  effect  long  before 
the  Hatch  amendment  was  enacted  in 
November  1978. 

On  the  other  hand  some  parent 
groups  have  interpreted  both  the  stat- 
ute and  the  regulations  so  broadly 
that  they  would  have  them  apply  to 
all  curriculum  materials,  library  books, 
teacher  guides,  et  cetera,  paid  for  with 
State  or  local  money.  They  would  have 
all  tests  used  by  teachers  in  such  non- 
federally  funded  courses  as  physical 
education,  health,  sociology,  litera- 
ture, et  cetera,  reviewed  by  parents 
before  they  could  be  administered  to 
students.  Because  there  are  no  Federal 
funds  in  such  courses,  the  Hatch 
amendment  is  not  applicable  to  them. 
A  number  of  States  do,  however,  have 
statutes  or  State  board  regulations 
which  do  safeguard  these  parental 
rights. 

Some  other  parent  groups  contend 
that  because  school  districts  receive 
some  Federal  funds  on  a  formula  basis 
such  as  impact  aid,  chapter  I,  et 
cetera,  when  a  teacher  made  test  is 
given  that  may  ask  such  pupils  to 
make  a  value  judgment  on  a  topic,  this 
would  invoke  the  Hatch  amendment. 
This  was  never  the  Intent  of  the 
Hatch  amendment. 

Were  a  school  district  to  use  its 
chapter  II  funds  to  establish  experi- 
mental, demonstration  or  testing  pro- 
grams, the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  to  elicit  the  type  of  information  pro- 
scribed by  the  Hatch  amendment,  that 
activity  would  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  amendment.  A  direct  relation- 


ship can  be  determined,  and  Federal 
funds  would  be  paying  for  an  activity 
that  could  be  challenged  under  the 
Department  of  Education  regulations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chapter  II  funds  were  used  to  pay 
for  a  course  in  citizenship — as  author- 
ized by  chapter  II— and  the  local 
school  board  agrees  to  allow  a  political 
science  graduate  student  whose  disser- 
tation project  is  funded  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  to  administer  a  survey— 
which  is  actually  a  test— to  the  class, 
and  thpt  survey  attempts  to  elicit  in- 
formation about  the  student's  percep- 
tions of  politics,  politicians,  people 
who  work  for  governments,  and  so 
forth,  because  such  questions  may 
cause  a  student  to  divulge  his  or  her— 
or  their  parent's— political  persuasion, 
a  parent  may  ask  to  have  their  child 
excused,  but  if  refused,  the  relief,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  would  have  to  be  on 
some  basis  other  than  the  Hatch 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  those 
who  would  have  certain  courses,  such 
as  sex  education,  paid  for  with  other 
than  Federal  funds,  eliminated  from 
the  curriculum.  They  contend  that  the 
Hatch  amendment  prevails  because  in 
such  courses,  pupils  cannot  discuss  the 
course  content  without  making  some 
value  judgments  about  sexual  behav- 
ior. Were  such  a  course  to  be  funded 
with  chapter  II  funds,  for  example,  it 
certainly  would  be  covered  by  the 
Hatch  amendment  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  regulations.  If  the 
course  is  nonfederally  funded,  the 
Hatch  amendment  does  not  prevail. 

The  fact  that  students  for  whom  a 
school  district  has  received  Federal 
funds  on  a  formula  basis  are  attending 
a  class— such  as  sex  education — does 
not  in  and  of  itself  bring  to  bear  the 
Hatch  amendment.  Were  we  to  agree 
that  it  does,  we  would  also  have  to 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  amiss  with 
any  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
overturn  the  Grove  City  et  al.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  now  before  us. 
That  is,  at  least  one  of  these  bills  con- 
tends that  such  an  indirect  relation- 
ship can  bring  almost  every  entity, 
public  and  private,  under  the  full 
weight  of  the  Federal  civil  rights  re- 
porting and  enforcement  process. 

Let  us  assiune  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  appeal  process  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation regulations  could  be  invoked  in 
any  controversy  between  parents  and 
school  officials  over  course  content, 
curriculum— regardless  of  the  source 
of  funding— that  would  require  a  stu- 
dent to  make  certain  value  judgments, 
or  library  materials  that  are  offensive 
to  parents.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion regulations  call  for  the  aggrieved 
party  to  exhaust  all  administrative 
remedies  at  the  local  level  before  ap- 
pealing the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  only  if  the  materials  in  con- 
tention are  federally  funded.  I  would 


repeat  again,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
States  already  have  statutes  covering 
the  right  of  parents  to  appeal  deci- 
sions of  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  matters. 

Let  us  also  assume,  Mr.  President, 
that  after  having  exhausted  all  of  the 
administrative  remedies  available  to 
parents  at  the  local  level,  an  impasse  is 
reached  between  a  parent  and  a  school 
district  over  a  sex  education  course 
that  is  not  federally  funded.  Should 
the  matter  be  resolved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  irrespective  of  the 
source  of  funding?  Do  we  really  want 
the  Secretary  to  rule  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  course  content?  Do  we 
want  a  Federal  official  to  tell  local 
school  boards  what  is  or  what  is  not 
appropriate  curriculum  materials?  I 
think  not.  This  would  be  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  federally  sanc- 
tioned national  curriculum,  something 
that  is  anathema  to  both  parents  suid 
educators,  and  at  the  present  time,  pa- 
tently illegal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation cannot  even  exercise  control 
over  curriculum  content  in  a  program 
that  is  federally  funded,  let  alone  one 
that  is  not.  Section  432  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  clearly  pre- 
cludes any  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  making  such  judgments. 

This  provision  of  the  law.  which 
clarifies  the  application  of  the  Hatch 
amendment,  says: 

No  provision  of  any  applicable  program 
(meaning  federally  funded)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  school,  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  li- 
brary resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed 
or  published  instructional  materials  by  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  proscription 
against  Federal  Involvement  as  out- 
lined in  section  432  first  came  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  About  the  same  language  as 
quoted  above  is  also  found  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  the  math/ 
science  bill,  and  in  the  act  creating  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  former  Secretary  Bell,  when  he 
said  that  we  have  so  "dumbed  down" 
textbooks  in  an  effort  not  to  offend 
any  minority  group  in  this  country, 
that  they  are  bland,  uninteresting,  and 
something  less  than  challenging.  We 
have  even  emasculated  Shakespeare.  A 
major  publisher's  recent  edition  of 
Romeo  and  Juliette— read  mostly  by 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors— has 
removed  all  reference  to  their  love 
affair  and  suicide.  This  in  response  to 
pressure  from  parents  who  do  not 
want  their  high  school  youth  to  think 


about  such  things  and  who  claim  that 
such  literature  may  in  part  be  respon- 
sible for  the  increased  rate  of  suicide 
in  school  age  youth.  Yet  those  same 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  come 
home  from  school,  turn  on  the  TV  and 
watch  murder,  rape,  suicide,  infidelity, 
et  cetera,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  are  in  force; 
and,  as  even  the  Department  will  ac- 
knowledge, they  lend  themselves  to 
various  interpretations.  But.  for  the 
first  time  in  6  years,  we  have  some 
guidelines  to  work  with.  Granted, 
there  are  some  ambiguities  and  some 
vague  definitions  in  those  regulations, 
but  they  should  be  given  time  to  work. 
Through  experience  with  them  at  the 
local  level,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
will  no  doubt  find  ways  to  improve 
upon  them. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  both  the  educational 
groups  and  some  parent  groups  would 
not  torture  the  intent  of  the  Hatch 
amendment  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  Education  regulations. 
In  my  judgment,  in  dealing  with  their 
constituencies,  representatives  of  both 
the  educational  groups  and  some 
parent  groups  have  played  the  game 
of  "worst  possible  scenario."  It  is  time 
to  let  the  rule  of  commonsense  prevail. 


THE  REVERSE  SEQUENCE  IN 
CIVIL  UBERTIES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  once  more 
has  before  it  legislation  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  overturn  part  of  the  Grove 
City  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  just  a  year  ago.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  the  bills  so  far  intro- 
duced go  substantially  beyond  merely 
overturning  a  narrow  court  ruling,  but 
I  will  leave  the  analysis  of  the  propos- 
als for  another  time  and  place. 

However,  I  have  just  read  a  fascinat- 
ing article  by  Prof.  Aaron  Wildavsky 
of  Berkeley  which  casts  light  on  what 
is  happening  with  these  bills,  and  why 
there  is  so  much  objection  to  what  is 
being  labeled  civil  rights  legislation. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Public  Interest,  Professor  Wildavsky 
notes  that  in  recent  years  the  se- 
quence of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States  has  come  to  be  reversed.  When 
civil  rights  law  first  gained  acceptabil- 
ity and  momentum,  it  was  thought 
that  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
would  bring  equal  opportunity,  and 
that  those  two  together  would  produce 
an  acceptable  equality  of  result. 

Over  the  years,  the  equal  treatment 
of  individuals  before  the  law  has  es- 
sentially been  achieved,  and  equality 
of  opportunity  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. However,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  progress  toward  an  equality  of 
result  is  still  inadequate. 


Therefore,  rather  than  waiting  for 
the  equality  of  result  to  come  aver 
time,  the  sequence  of  civil  liberties  is 
being  reversed.  Such  legislative  pro- 
posals as  last  year's  Grove  City  bill, 
the  Voting  Rights.  Act  of  1982,  the 
horrendous  provision  appearing  in  last 
year's  cable  TV  bill,  the  fair  housing 
bills  that  are  perennially  before  us, 
and  the  whole  regulatory  thrust 
toward  quotas  and  affirmative  action 
embody  this  reversal.  What  they  do  is 
to  codify  an  effects  test,  under  which 
any  evidence  of  disparate  outcomes  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  discrimination 
imder  law  and  in  opportunity.  Under 
this  reversal  of  sequence,  equal  results 
comes  first,  and  will  then  produce 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equal 
treatment  before  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I*rofessor  Wildavsky 
finds  this  reversal  abhorrent,  and  so 
do  I.  We  simply  must  not  move  beyond 
the  kinds  of  procedural  guarantees 
which  permit  individuals  to  act  freely 
and  advance  themselves.  To  do  so  we 
will  have  to  discriminate,  we  will  have 
to  classify  by  race,  sex,  and  ethnic 
group.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  group 
in  America,  black  or  white,  male  or 
female,  which  wants  to  go  in  that  di- 
rection. I  continue  to  believe  in  the 
original  sequence,  and  that  we  will 
come  closer  to  equal  outcomes  by  in- 
sisting on  equal  treatment  than  in  any 
other  way. 

I  commend  Professor  Wildavsky's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing it  up,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  "Reverse  Sequence"  ih  Crvn.  Liberties 
(By  Aaron  Wildavsky) 

For  a  number  of  years  I  belonged  to  the 
American  CivU  Liberties  Union.  To  me  this 
membership  was  part  of  a  commitment  to 
perfecting  American  democracy.  I  became  a 
political  scientist  for  the  same  reason.  The 
two  commitments,  American  patriotism  and 
democratic  values,  went  together.  By  im- 
proving the  one— the  procedures  for  partici- 
pation In  political  life  through  protection  of 
individual  liberty— the  other,  America  as  a 
force  for  freedom  at  home  and  In  the  world, 
would  also  be  enhanced.  The  combination  of 
a  strong  national  defense,  social  welfare 
programs,  and  civil  liberties,  as  exemplified 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s  by  the  New  York 
State  Liberal  Party  (In  whose  youth  division 
I  was  active)  seemed  mutually  reinforcing. 
But  that  combination,  however  comforting 
it  seemed  In  the  Eisenhower  years,  was  not 
to  last  long. 

In  the  early  sixties,  while  teaching  politics 
at  Oberlln  College  In  Ohio.  I  served  for  a 
couple  of  years  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  local  ACLU.  It  was  not  easy,  given 
our  Interest  in  procedures  per  se,  to  find  vio- 
lations of  proper  practice  in  a  liberal  arts 
college  town.  By  moving  a  few  miles  away, 
however,  we  could  come  up  with  a  couple  of 
cases  of  unreasonable  search  or  a  few  days 
of  possibly  unlawful  detention.  In  retro- 
spect, it  was  an  innocent  time  and  I  know 
now.  from  having  read  William  A.  Dona- 


hue's The  Politics  of  the  ACLU  that  it  was. 
for  me  at  least,  a  time  of  naivete  as  well. 

The  ACLU  was  never  what  I  thought  it 
was.  an  organization  standing  up  for  people 
whose  civil  liberties  were  threatened  by  the 
passions  of  the  time.  The  ACLU  has  always 
been  what  Donahue  says  it  is— an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  a  shifting  agenda  of  sub- 
stative  policy  change  as  dictated  by  the  po- 
litical perspectives  of  its  most  active  mem- 
bers. 

Nor  was  the  ACLU  what  it  "purist"  mem- 
bers thought:  to  refer  back  to  its  name,  a 
imion  of  people  concerned  primarily  with 
civil  liberties.  Whether  it  was  support  for 
unions  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  New 
Deal/Pair  Deal  social  welfare  agenda  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  or  its  devotion  to  equal  out- 
comes since  the  1960s,  the  ACLU  has  viewed 
civil  liberties,  so  Donahue  shows,  as  instru- 
mental to  other  purposes. 

Starting  somewhere  in  the  mid-1960s,  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  I  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  ACLU.  Either  it  had 
changed,  as  I  then  thought,  or  I  had 
changed,  or  both.  Saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
sympathetic  association,  and  even,  to  an 
extent,  a  source  of  identity.  I  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  it  or  to  me. 

To  say  that  organizations  must  adapt  to  a 
changing  environment  is  a  cliche.  The 
ACLU  is  anomalous  only  in  that  it  is  such  a 
classic  example  of  the  very  spirit— absorp- 
tion into  the  dominant  values  of  the  time- 
that  the  naive  like  myself  once  thought  it 
was  supposed  to  counter  in  favor  of  eternal 
verities. 

When  a  group  organizes  to  make  demands 
on  government  to  support  the  group's  eco- 
nomic self-interest,  no  one  is  surprised  that 
organizational  doctrines  change  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  substantive  end  of  increas- 
ing its  income.  That  large  oil  companies 
should  favor  market  forces  when  these 
produce  high  prices,  and  governmental  allo- 
cation when  gluts  produce  low  prices,  raises 
few  eyebrows.  For  organizations  like  the 
March  of  Dimes  to  seek  new  diseases  to  con- 
quer after  polio  declined,  has  been  a  subject 
of  mild  amusement.  For  the  ACLV  radically 
to  reorient  its  position  on  fundamental 
issues  decade-by-decade,  so  that  there  is 
little  relationship  between  what  it  said  50 
years  ago  and  what  it  says  today,  is  more 
surprising.  "Yet  this  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Quotas,  anathema  in  the  past,  now  have 
become  desirable  as  a  form  of  positive  dis- 
crimination. (Who  remembers  when  the 
ACLU  Uught  that  the  Constitution  was 
color  blind?)  Balancing  competing  values- 
order  in  society  with  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused—has given  way  to  attacks  upon  au- 
thority. ("Lawlessness."  the  ACLU  now 
says.  "Is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  community.")  In  briefest  compass, 
the  ACLV.  once  devoted  to  achieving  indi- 
vidual freedom  from  government  restraint, 
has  become  a  convert  to  advocacy  of  govern- 
mental compulsion  to  achieve  equality  of 
condition.  Prom  defense  of  individuals  dif- 
ferences against  government,  the  ACLU  has 
moved  to  diminish  differences  among 
people— white  and  black,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old.  authority  and  citizen,  parent 
and  child— the  list  grows  all  the  time. 

Just  as  the  ACLU  identified  itself  with  in- 
dustrial unionization  in  earlier  times,  it  has 
in  recent  years  become  part  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  women's  movement, 
and  the  movement  against  "ageism"  and 
other  "isms"  devoted  to  diminishing  in- 
equalities in  American  life.  There  has  been 
no  conspiracy.  No  one  pushed  me  out  to  put 
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the  present  participants  in.  Two  things  hap- 
pened concurrently:  Activists  in  these  other 
movements  moved  into  the  ACLU.  and 
people  discomforted  by  this  trend  toward 
support  of  equal  results  moved  out.  The 
process  is  self-reinforcing:  new  policies  at- 
tract more  like-minded  adherents.  No  one 
has  to  tell  the  ACLU  membership  what  to 
do.  They  can  guess  what  equality  of  condi- 
tion requires,  and  trial  and  error  tells  them 
what  catches  on  with  the  people  who  flock 
to  their  cause.  What  is  behind  this  reversal 
of  values  and  practices? 

THE  "ORIGINAL  SEQDEMCE" 

Americans  are  able  to  agree  about  the  de- 
sirability of  equality  because  they  mean  dif- 
ferent things  by  it.  Equality  before  the  law 
(or  equal  rights)  signifies  that  people  in 
similar  positions  will  have  similar  legal 
standing,  so  that  administrative  and  Judicial 
decisions  will  t>e  uniform  and  predictable. 
Equality  of  opportunity  signifies  the  ability 
to  enter  contests  of  various  kinds  and  to 
keep  the  proceeds,  providing  only  that  one 
does  not  prevent  others  from  trying.  Equali- 
ty of  condition  (or  outcome,  or  result) 
means  that  the  resources  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  society  should  t>e 
roughly  equivalent.  Rights,  opportunity, 
and  outcomes  are  worlds  apart,  so  distant  in 
practice  that  it  has  proved  expedient  for 
many  to  deny  the  full  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences. 

The  much-remarked  unideological.  or 
letter  still,  a-ideological  character  of  Ameri- 
can political  history  may  be  attributed  to 
the  denial  of  these  differences.  Rather  than 
admit  that  more  of  one  meant  less  of  an- 
other, it  has  been  the  special  bent  of  Ameri- 
can political  thought  to  claim  just  the  oppo- 
site: More  of  one  kind  of  equality  would  also 
lead  to  more  of  another.  Equality  before  the 
law.  secured  by  such  devices  as  extension  of 
the  franchise  and  a  Bill  of  Rights  providing 
procedural  guarantees,  would  help  secure 
opportunity  to  participate  in  political  and 
economic  life.  And  genuine  equality  of  op- 
portunity, by  preventing  government  from 
introducting  unnatural  inequalities  into 
American  life,  would  produce  as  much 
equality  of  condition  as  is  compatible  with 
the  innate  or  behavioral  differences  among 
people  or  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  republi- 
can government. 

American  exceptionalism  is  not  just  the 
absence  of  hereditary  hierarchies,  though 
that  was  (and  still  is)  important.  What  was 
truly  distinctive,  in  that  it  was  not  found 
elsewhere,  was  the  belief  that  equality  or 
opportunity,  properly  pursued,  would  lead 
inexorably  to  equality  of  condition.  Believ- 
ing people  to  have  moderately  equivalent 
skills  and  observing  that  social  and  econom- 
ic conditions  were  far  more  egalitarian  than 
in  Europe,  early  Americans  thought  that 
competition  would  increase  or  maintain 
whatever  equality  there  was;  inequality 
could  not  come  out  of  competition,  unless, 
as  the  Jacksonians  feared,  government  in- 
troduced banks,  charters,  franchises,  and 
other  privileges  not  equally  available  to  all 
citizens. 

Observe  the  initial  sequence  of  relation- 
ships among  ideas  about  equality.  They  run 
from  equality  before  the  law.  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  only  then  to  equality  of  re- 
sults. Of  course,  the  prospects  for  republi- 
can government  were  related  to  the  relative 
equality  of  condition  fostered  by  American 
circumstances.  America  was  blessed.  In 
order,  as  the  E>eclaration  put  it,  to  secure 
these  blessings  for  posterity,  this  God-given 
equality  was  not  to  be  decreased  by  the  kind 


of  distant  central  executive  against  which 
the  colonies  had  so  recently  rel>elled. 

Insofar  as  inequality  of  condition  resulted 
from  differences  in  the  faculty  of  individ- 
uals (but  only  to  this  extent,  and  no  fur- 
ther), this  was  tolerable,  expected,  and  nat- 
ural, if  not  entirely  desirable.  In  no  way  did 
the  varying  aptitudes  for  acquiring  property 
(then  considered  an  attribute  or  extension 
of  the  individual  person)  seem  to  threaten 
self-government.  The  battles  of  the  party- 
of-the-country  against  the  party-of-the-king 
in  England  were  appropriated  by  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  British  Whig  opposition. 
Without  an  American  equivalent  of  the 
King's  men  in  parliament— the  hated  place- 
men put  there  by  royal  patronage.  Including 
the  venal  sale  of  offices— neither  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  nor  his  American  successors 
could  maintain  their  preponderance  of 
power.  Once  these  special  privileges  (the 
anti-federalists  especially  feared  holders  of 
national  debt)  were  removed,  equality 
before  the  law  would  help  secure  the  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  that  kept  sufficient  equal- 
ity of  condition  so  that  republican  govern- 
ment could  thrive. 

As  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  the  histor- 
ic source  of  inequality  was  found  in  central 
governments  ruled  by  strong  central  execu- 
tives, there  need  be  no  puzzle  over  the  lack 
of  a  socialist  party  in  America.  The  stronger 
the  central  government— in  this  time-bound 
equation,  g(x>d  at  least  until  the  Civil  War— 
the  weaker  are  individual  liberties.  After 
the  revolution  was  won  and  its  posterity  as- 
sured by  Jacksonian  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  Constitution 
l)ecame  the  exemplar  of  good  (i.e..  reason- 
ably egalitarian)  social  relations.  The  flag, 
and  hence  the  social  relations  for  which  it 
stood,  was  worth  defending.  Satisfaction 
with  the  circumstances  of  American  life  re- 
inforced the  original  sequence.  Inequality  of 
condition  could  l>e  bracketed-off  and  accept- 
ed, provided  that  legal  and  political  equality 
were  achieved.  In  this  way  a  separate  and 
protected  preserve  for  civil  liberties  could  be 
carved  out.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  like 
universal  agreement  on  civil  liberties,  but 
those  who  thought  of  themselves  as  civil  lil>- 
ertarians  could  reflect  a  simultaneous  satis- 
faction with  conditions  in  general  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  flat-out  violations  of  legal 
and  political  rights. 

THE  SEQUENCE  REVERSED 

But  the  original  sequence— in  which 
equality  t>efore  the  law  helps  secure  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  and  both,  taken  together, 
prevent  such  gross  disparities  of  conditions 
as  to  render  republican  government  sus- 
pect—was t>ased  on  assumptions  subject  to 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  rise  of  corporate 
capitalism  after  the  Civil  War  strained  the 
social  fabric.  Yet  populists  could  not  quite 
bring  themselves  to  turn  against  their  Jef- 
feraonian  and  Jacksonian  forebears  by  em- 
bracing big  government  as  the  antidote  to 
big  corporations.  Eventually  populists 
merged  into  the  progressive  movement, 
which  sought  regulation  to  restore  equality 
of  opportunity  to  the  conditions  of  competi- 
tion in  the  face  of  Inequalities  fostered  by 
giant  capital.  It  took  the  great  depression 
and  the  civil  rights  movement  to  raise  (and, 
for  some,  to  answer  affirmatively)  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  original  sequence 
needed  reversal. 

It  is  the  reverse  sequence  (to  use  a  dra- 
matic term  from  a  quite  different  field)  that 
characterized  the  ACLU  world  view.  In- 
creasingly, unceasingly,  equality  of  condi- 
tion was  viewed  as  a  precondition  of  equali- 
ty of  opportunity. 


Driving  home  the  proposition  that  the 
moat  widely  espoused  principles— equality 
l>efore  the  law  and  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty—had been  denied  to  black  citizens,  i.e.. 
that  the  powers  that  be  had  not  followed 
their  own  aruiounced  beliefs,  the  civil  rights 
movement  legitimated  much  that  it 
touched,  including  a  focus  on  group  as  dis- 
tinct from  Individual  rights.  When  a 
number  of  its  leaders  came  to  believe  that 
equal  opportunity  would,  in  their  circum- 
stances, lead  inexorably  to  inequality  of  re- 
sults, they  began  to  seek  policies  enforcing 
equality  of  condition  on  a  group  basis.  Their 
position  deserves  elucidation. 

Under  their  formulation,  equal  opportuni- 
ty may  promote  Inequality  of  outcomes  for 
individuals  but  not  groups.  Their  objective 
is  not  to  alter  the  range  of  inequality  of  re- 
sults among  individuals,  they  say,  but  to 
assure  that  the  same  distribution  of  inequal- 
ity of  results  obtains  across  all  relevant 
groups— whatever  that  range  may  be. 
Therefore,  to  them,  a  rough  group  parity  of 
outcomes  is  a  reasonable  measure  of  the 
actual  degree  of  equality  of  opportunity 
that  exists.  Thus  they  argue  that  no  group 
as  such  (because  it  is  that  group)  should  be 
denied  significant  shares  of  equal  opportu- 
nity, measured  by  equal  outcomes  compared 
to  other  groups.  Whether  those  who  hold 
these  views,  once  group  differences  nar- 
rowed, would  accept  unequal  outcomes  for 
Individuals  within  them.  I  cannot  say. 

For  others,  of  course,  the  present  range  of 
unequal  outcomes  (among  both  groups  and 
individuals)  is  too  high,  and  their  goal  is  to 
narrow  the  range.  It  is  this  view.  emb(xlied 
in  the  reverse  sequence,  that  I  believe  cur- 
rently characterizes  ACLU  action.  Without 
equality  of  resources,  it  was  argued,  compe- 
tition for  the  good  things  of  life  was  pre- 
judged in  favor  of  those  who  had  more  and 
against  those  who  had  less.  In  order  to  do 
better,  one  had  to  be  pre-endowed  with  the 
results  of  already  having  done  t>etter.  Hence 
positive  discrimination.  What  is  more,  with- 
out this  substantive  equality,  the  lack  of 
equal  opportunity  would  mean  a  denial  of 
equality  before  the  law.  The  opportunities 
that  equal  rights  had  been  thought  essen- 
tial to  maintain  (for  those  who  had  them) 
or  achieve  (for  those  who  didn't)  instead 
became  the  prerequisite.  Civil  liberties  had 
l>een  turned  upside  down.  The  causes — equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity— had  t>ecome 
the  consequences  of  equal  rights.  What  had 
been  widely  agreed— the  indispensability  of 
equal  rights  as  a  precondition  of  equal  op- 
portunity—was replaced  in  importance  by 
what  had  been  problematic— securing  equal 
outcomes. 

LIBERALISM  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

To  this  very  day.  the  profound  conse- 
quences of  adopting  the  reverse  sequence 
remain  for  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
civil  libertarians.  The  spoken  premise  had 
been  that  people  who  disagreed  about  policy 
outcomes  could  still  agree  on  process  and 
procedure.  The  American  political  system,  it 
was  widely  held,  was  legitimated  by  agree- 
ment that  its  processes  accorded  with  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  which  nurtured  equality 
of  political  opportunity.  Even  if  mass  atti- 
tudes did  not  always  favor  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  elites,  despite  policy  differences, 
would  rally  around  these  procedural  guar- 
antees. Exceptions,  such  as  denial  of  the 
franchise  to  black  people  were  numbered 
among  faults  to  be  corrected:  and  they  were 
thought  to  be  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  Had 
this  not  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  civil  libertarians  from 


other  people  who  differed  about  the  role  of 
government  or  the  kinds  of  policies  it 
should  pursue.  The  reverse  sequence  not 
only  sought  to  diminish  differences  among 
Americans  in  general,  it  also  obliterated  the 
vrationale  for  distinguishing  a  particular 
kind  of  American,  a  civil  lil)ertarian.  from 
any  other  political  actor. 

Now  we  know  from  casual  ol>servation,  as 
William  Donahue  has  shown  in  detail,  that 
most  members  of  the  ACLU  were  politically 
lil)eral  as  well.  In  the  era  after  World  War 
II.  this  meant  that  they  (I  would  then  have 
said  "we")  favored  go%'emmental  action  to 
improve  the  economic  conditions  of  poor 
people  and  the  political  opportunities  of 
racial  minorities.  Insofar  as  the  reverse  se- 
quence meant  adopting  the  lil>eral  welfare 
program,  it  may  have  t)een  uncomfortable 
for  economic  conservatives,  but  not  for 
those  who  agree  with  the  substanace.  (Al- 
lowing substance  to  mask  prinicple  was  a 
mistake,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  people  to  see  a 
threat  lurking  behind  those  who  agree  with 
them  on  policy.)  If  the  ACLU  was  becoming 
more  liberal,  it  must  be  because  liberals 
cared  more  than  conservatives  at>out  the 
people  being  hurt— or  so  I  thought  in  the 
early  19S0s. 

In  the  1970s,  another  consequence  of 
adopting  the  reverse  sequence  emerged,  this 
one  harder  to  deny.  The  very  government 
that  was  urged  to  achieve  greater  equality 
of  results  was  also,  by  virtue  of  being  in  au- 
thority responsible  for  keeping  the  de- 
prived down.  What  else  but  "the  system" 
(i.e.,  established  authority)  denied  poor 
people,  racial  minorities,  and  women  the 
equal  rights  and  opportunity  that  could  be 
enjoyed  only  by  first  achieving  equality  of 
conditions?  The  disposition  to  blame  the 
system  led  to  an  anti-authority  position. 
This  explains  why.  amidst  an  epidemic  of 
strong-arm  crime,  the  ACLU  fought  to  make 
arrest,  detention,  and  conviction  more  diffi- 
cult. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  therefore,  the 
ACLU,  responding  to  the  reverse  sequence, 
favored  stronger  governmental  action  to 
reduce  inequality  while  simultaneously  at- 
tacking government's  authority.  A  long- 
overdue  appreciation  of  this  no-win  situa- 
tion—government in  America  damned  if  it 
did  and  damned  if  it  didn't— led  to  my  un- 
willingness to  renew  my  membership. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  who  were 
out  of  symathy  did  not  change  at  all.  and 
that  the  ACLU  did  all  the  changing.  We 
have  less  reason  to  cry  foul  than  I  once 
thought.  For  one  thing,  those  who  joined 
the  organization  in  the  1950s  became  active 
during  an  aberrant  period.  The  patriotism 
fostered  by  the  war  againt  fascism  created 
common  ground  that  gave  way  when  the 
enemy  stood  for  something  other  than  gross 
racial,  religious,  political,  and  economic  in- 
equality. During  the  conservative  Eisenhow- 
er era.  widespread  antipathy  to  Communism 
and  the"  Communist  party  made  it  unsafe  to 
leap  to  their  defense.  Paced  with  a  biparti- 
san consensus  on  security  matters,  the 
ACLU  ducked  difficult  issues,  not  least  by 
bargaining  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Of 
this,  the  meml)ership  knew  nothing.  What 
it  did  know  was  that  in  those  days  the 
ACLU  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  pro- 
cedural rights.  Criticism  and  patriotism  still 
seemed  compatible.  But  the  decades  before 
and  after  this  period— when,  by  default, 
means  were  more  important  than  ends- 
were  times  in  which  the  reverse  was  more 
nearly  true— policy  ends  mattered  more 
than  procedural  means. 


Those  of  us  who  felt  aggrieved  at  having 
our  ACLU  taken  from  us  were  too  self-satis- 
fied by  far.  Since  we  believed  in  the  pure 
civil  liberties  project,  and  those  who  dis- 
placed us  did  not.  we  identified  ourselves  as 
the  long-suffering  adherents  of  the  original 
creed.  So  far  as  it  went,  that  was  true 
enough.  But  we  did  not  understand  at  that 
time  (certainly  I  did  not)  that  the  initial  se- 
quence reflected  a  set  of  preferences  about 
how  American  society  should  be  organized. 
We  were  (and  are)  no  more  neutral  in  our 
views  than  current  ACLU  adherents:  the 
difference  (and  it  is  profound)  is  that  what 
they  take  for  granted— ihe  desirability  of 
equal  results,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  equal 
rights— is  problematic  for  us,  and  what  we 
assume— the  desirability  of  equal  rights  and 
opportunity,  even  if  inequalities  do  not 
hereby  decline— has  become  problematic  for 
them.  The  separation  of  legal  rights  from 
the  maelstrom  of  social  life,  which  in  our 
own  eyes  makes  us  true-blue  civil  libertari- 
ans, makes  us  in  their  eyes  apologists  for 
unconscionable  inequalities.  And  that  (leav- 
ing out  the  "unconscionable")  is  what  is  in 
dispute. 

Guilty  as  charged!  Some  of  us  discover 
that  we  approve  of  many  aspects  of  tradi- 
tional morality  and.  therefore,  of  the  social 
hierarchy  from  which  it  steins.  Acceptance 
of  a  modicum  of  hierarchy,  moreover,  in- 
cludes respect  for  authority  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  inequality.  Others  among  us  1940s 
and  1950s  civil  libertarians  discovered  that 
if  we  wanted  the  creativity  and  spontaneity 
of  market  forces,  we  had  to  accept  the  in- 
equality (as  well  as  the  vulgarity)  that  went 
with  it.  Had  we  believed  that  the  combina- 
tion of  hierarchy  and  market  relationships 
that  constitutes  whatever  established  au- 
thority remains  in  American  life  was  vi- 
cious-leading to  cumulative  inequalities 
threatening  American  democracy  along 
with  its  civil  liberties— we,  too,  might  have 
considered  equality  before  the  law  as  an  epi- 
phenomenon  and  equality  of  condition  as  all 
that  was  worth  fighting  for. 

When  the  ACLU  accepted  the  reverse  se- 
quence (some  time  in  the  late  1960s  or  mid- 
1970s)  it  also  rejected  the  insulation  of  law 
and  opportunity  from  condition.  Prom  then 
on  equality  of  condition  was  primary  and 
equality  before  the  law  secondvy- 

THE  ACLU'S  FUTURE 

The  ACLU  has  become  an  adjunct  of 
movements  to  attack  existing  authority  in 
the  name  of  equality.  If  theae  movemenU 
weaken,  the  ACLU.  if  ito  past  is  any  guide  to 
iU  future,  will  abandon  the  reverse  se- 
quence and  retreat  to  delineating  a  privi- 
leged position  for  legal  righu.  Should  these 
egalitarian  movements  grow  stronger,  the 
ACLU  may  well  become  absorbed  into  them, 
making  manifest  what  is  now  latent, 
namely,  iU  service  as  their  legal  arm.  What- 
ever happens,  the  experience  of  the  ACLU 
will  have  taught  us  something  about  the 
conditions  for  treating  civU  liberties  as  an 
end  In  Itself. 

One  such  condition  occurs  when  civil  lib- 
ertarians are  numerous  enough  to  band  to- 
gether, but  still  so  weak  as  a  group  as  to  re- 
quire tolerance  from  dominant  social  forces. 
Rather  than  fight  losing  battles  over  the 
substance  of  policy,  this  civil  liberties  group 
seeks  to  separate  Itself  and  its  issues  from 
substantive  outcomes.  The  stance  is  tactical: 
The  emphasis  is  on  procedures  because  the 
group  is  sure  to  lose  on  policy.  Once  the 
group  is  strong  enough  to  enter  contests 
over  policy,  civil  liberties  become  the  means 
to  more  important  ends.  Those  who  disagree 
on  substance  leave  the  organization;  gradu- 


ally, the  end  goals  overwhelm  the  former 
(and  expedient)  concentration  on  the 
means,  and  the  initial  sequence  gives  way  to 
the  reverse  sequence. 

Are  there,  then,  no  social  conditions  that 
would  sustain  disagreement  over  substance 
in  the  midst  of  agreement  over  procedures? 
Yes,  but  these  conditions  are  delicate  in 
that  they  require  a  certain  kind  of  balance 
among  forces.  There  must  be  people  favor- 
ing hierarchy,  for  without  hierarchy  there 
is  no  place  for  legal  rights,  universalistic 
rules,  adjudication  of  who  has  the  right  to 
do  what,  or  predictable  responses  from  gov- 
ernment. And  to  some  degree  there  must  be 
pro-market  forces.  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  one  who  believed  in  competi- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  And  without  people  to 
safeguard  the  right  to  switch  support,  there 
could  be  no  change  in  political  office.  Egali- 
tarians are  needed,  also,  to  keep  differ- 
ences—including those  between  authority 
and  citizen— from  growing  too  large.  Other- 
wise, hierarchies  might  seek  to  throttle 
competition  and  capitalists  to  control  mar- 
kets, making  it  difficult  for  newcomers  to 
enter.  Should  any  of  these  social  orders 
grow  too  powerful  (the  danger  of  which  Ar- 
istotle was  well  aware),  procedural  rights 
would  be  nullified.  Hierarchy  might  stifle 
alteration  in  office  and  the  criticism  that 
goes  with  it;  market  forces  might  create  in- 
equalities; and  an  egalitarian  social  order 
might  deny  lil)erties  on  the  grounds  they 
would  interfere  with  equality.  What  the 
proper  balance  should  be  has,  to  be  sure, 
eluded  all  of  us.  No  doubt  those  who  pro- 
mote the  reverse  sequence  would  argue 
there  is  so  little  equality  of  condition  that 
American  society  could  stand  for  a  great 
deal  more  before  it  becomes  unbalanced.  No 
doubt  others  will  say  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  toward  seeking  equal  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  reverse  sequence,  by 
making  civil  liberties  hostage  to  prior  condi- 
tions, will  weaken  lil>erty  without  achieving 
equality. 

To  see  why  this  is  so— why  equal  condi- 
tions drive  out  equal  rights  rather  than 
fully  achieve  them,  as  is  commonly  assert- 
ed—consider the  coercive  qualities  required 
to  maintain  the  reverse  sequence.  How  can 
it  be  guaranteed  that  no  citizen  or  group 
will  acquire  an  unfair  (In  contemporary  dis- 
course, read  "unequal")  command  over  re- 
sources? Acknowledging  that  perfect  equali- 
ty of  condition  is  unobtainable  and  may 
even  be  undesirable,  attempting  neverthe- 
less to  attain  it  justifies  regulation  of  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  life  that  tends  toward 
substantive  inequality,  i.e..  most  everything. 
So  long  as  every  deviation  from  equal  condi- 
tions is  regarded  as  unfair,  undemocratic, 
and  thereiore,  illegitimate,  governmental 
intervention  in  the  interstices  of  social  life 
is  mandated.  In  do  sweeping  a  conception  of 
democracy,  equality  before  the  law.  except 
for  Instantaneous  votes  at  the  moment  of 
achieving  equality  of  resources,  is  a  fatal  im- 
pediment. 

A  different  view  of  democracy,  not  heard 
from  much  in  recent  times,  is  that  people 
get  together  to  find  common  grounds  on 
which  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The 
initial  sequence— the  procedural  rights  they 
can  agree  on— matters  mightily  precisely  be- 
cause people  do  not  agree  on  substantive 
ends.  They  expect  to  come  in  with  different 
degrees  of  interest  and  information;  they 
expect  to  be  unequal  in  some  respects  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  taken  as  they  are;  and 
they  think  that  established  positions  should 
give  way  only  slowly,  since  this  resistance  to 
change  will  dampen  their  proclivity  to  do 
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whatever  they  decide  to  do.  By  foreclosing 
the  end,  or.  rather,  by  making  the  end  of 
equal  condition  the  only  legitimate  begin- 
ning of  political  life,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
democracy  of  learning  what  to  prefer.  There 
can  only  be  a  democracy  of  enforcing  prior 
preferences.  And  that,  ironically,  renders 
civil  liberties  useless,  because  there  are  no 
preferences  to  be  changed.  The  reverse  se- 
quence and  the  original  sequence  are  anti- 
thetic to  each  other:  if  you  have  one.  de- 
spite what  the  song  says,  you  can't  have  the 
other. 


NORWALKS  WOMEN'S  CLUB 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  for- 
mally congratulate  the  Norwalk 
Women's  Club,  from  Norwalk.  CT.  on 
their  100th  aruiiversary. 

For  the  past  100  years  the  Norwalk 
Woman's  Club  has  unselfishly  served 
the  Norwalk  community  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  The  effort  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  women  has  extended  into 
the  areas  of  health  care,  education, 
scholarship,  and  civic  affairs.  Recog- 
nized for  outstanding  contributions  in 
all  areas  of  the  arts,  the  club  received 
the  Naoma  Morgenstein  Award.  In  ad- 
dition, two  of  their  members  were 
awarded  the  CSFWC  Outstanding  Vol- 
unteer Clubwoman  of  the  Year  Award. 
What  the  club  has  accomplished  in 
the  last  10  years — contributions  of 
over  $50,000  to  the  community  and 
over  60.000  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice—is a  demonstrative  example  of 
what  the  Norwalk  Women's  Club  has 
been  about  for  the  last  100  years.  And 
that  is  a  continuous  commitment  to 
the  betterment  of  their  community 
through  volunteering  their  time  and 
energies  by  being  in  service  to  others. 
Believe  it  or  not  these  women  have 
something  in  common  with  Mu- 
hammed  Ali.  who  has  said  that  "serv- 
ice to  others  is  the  rent  I  pay  for  my 
room  here  on  Earth."  I  would  submit 
that  the  members  of  the  Norwalk 
Women's  Club  share  this  same  atti- 
tude. 

During  the  past  few  years  when  we 
have  witnessed  massive  cuts  in  social 
programs,  the  arts,  and  education,  our 
communities  have  come  to  rely  on  vol- 
unteer organizations  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  these  cuts.  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Norwalk  Women's 
Club,  on  the  celebration  of  their  Cen- 
tennial, and  particularly  for  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut.  They  are  a  credit 
to  volunteer  organizations  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  their  unselfish 
service  to  their  community  during  the 
past  100  years  has  made  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  their  neighbors 
and  fellow  citizens.  It  has  been  greatly 
appreciated. 


OPERATIONAL  WEAPONS 
TESTING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  today  to  an  article  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart]  which  appeared  in  Newsday  on 
February  5  of  this  year. 

The  article  concerns  the  critical 
need  for  a  truly  independent  and  con- 
scientious office  of  operational  testing 
within  the  Pentagon. 

We  have  all  heard  too  many  stories 
of  weapons  which  failed  to  fire  when 
our  troops  were  in  the  field,  and  we 
continue  to  produce  weapons  of  ques- 
tionable worth  at  astronomical  cost.  It 
is  understandable  that  the  contractors 
and  contracting  officers  responsible 
for  developing  new  systems  are  less 
than  rigorous  in  subjecting  those 
weapons  to  realistic  tests  imder 
combat  conditions,  but  this  sort  of 
negligence  is  unacceptable  to  any  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  problem 
in  approving  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent office  by  a  vote  of  91  to  5  in 
1983.  Since  then,  however,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  dragged  its  feet. 
Although  the  new  office  and  its  Direc- 
tor were  supposed  to  be  in  place  by 
November  1.  1983.  it  was  only  last 
week  that  the  Senate  received  the 
name  of  a  nominee  to  head  up  the 
operational  testing  effort. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  comments  of  Sen- 
ator Hart,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsday.  Feb.  5.  1985] 

Oint  Soldiers'  Lives  Depcns  on  RcroiUf  or 

Way  We  Buy  Arms 

(By  Gary  Hart) 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  stream  of  de- 
fense horror  stories.  Most  have  been  of  two 
types:  overpricing  or  failure  to  meet  specifi- 
cations. 

These  are  important  issues.  But  there  is  a 
risk  that  concern  atwut  overpricing  and 
shoddy  manufacturing  will  distract  us  from 
the  principal  problem  with  many  of  our 
weapons— that  even  if  they  are  manufac- 
tured correctly  and  priced  fairly,  they  are 
not  likely  to  work  In  combat. 

One  example  is  the  Army's  new  persoruiel 
carrier,  the  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting  Vehi- 
cle. At  more  than  $1.5  million  apiece,  the 
Bradley  is  about  10  times  as  expensive  as  its 
predecessor,  the  M-113.  If  if  did  a  better  Job 
of  keeping  the  infantry  inside  It  alive  on  a 
battlefield,  it  would  be  worth  the  extra  cost. 
But  instead,  it  threatens  their  lives. 

Like  the  M-113.  the  Bradley  is  made  of 
aluminum.  When  aluminum  is  hit  by  a 
shaped-charge  weapon,  such  as  the  RPG-7 
that  is  found  in  every  Soviet  Infantry  squad. 
it  vaporizes  at  the  point  of  contact  and  cre- 
ates a  firet>all  inside  the  vehicle. 

Troops  in  the  M-113  can  reduce  the  risk 
from  shaped  charges  and  from  mines  by 
riding  on  top,  as  they  usually  did  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Bradley's  design  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  ride  on  top.  The  Bradley  is  equipped 


with  an  antitank  weapon,  which  the  M-113 
is  not,  but  the  weapon  Is  a  missile,  not  a 
gun.  which  means  an  enemy  tank  can  usual- 
ly destroy  the  Bradley  while  the  missile  is 
still  in  flight.  The  Bradley  is  filled  with 
highly  explosive  ammunition;  soldiers  in  the 
Bradley  are  riding  in  a  powder  keg. 

When  it  tested  the  vehicle  last  year,  the 
Army  reportedly  skewed  the  tests  in  several 
significant  ways  to  cover  the  Bradley's 
flaws.  Such  test  Jiggering  is  all  too  common. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  the  way  we  de- 
velop and  test  weapons.  Today  our  weapons 
are  designed  by  a  combination  of  large  serv- 
ice bureaucracies  and  manufacturers  that 
are  closely  meshed  with  their  government 
customers.  Designs  are  evolved  in  a  series  of 
committee  meetings  where  each  element  in 
the  bureaucracy.  Including  the  "private" 
design  firm,  gets  to  add  its  favorite  charac- 
teristics to  the  system.  Then,  the  same 
people  who  have  developed  the  weapon  con- 
trol its  testing. 

The  large  majority  of  weapons  programs 
should  involve  design  competitions,  with  the 
military  setting  not  characteristics  but  per- 
formance goals:  what  they  want  the  weapon 
to  do.  Then,  the  most  promising  designs 
should  be  prototyped  and  subjected  to  com- 
petitive "shootoffs"  or  "flyoffs." 

After  a  design  is  chosen,  enough  of  the 
system  should  be  built  to  permit  thorough 
operational  testing.  But  until  it  passes  the 
tests,  no  more  should  t>e  buUt. 

The  testers  should  be  fully  independent 
from  the  developers.  Last  year  an  over- 
whelming, bipartisan  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  establish  a  new,  strong,  inde- 
pendent office  of  operations  testing  and 
evaluation  to  make  certain  that  we  find  out 
about  poor  weapon  designs  before  they  kill 
American  soldiers.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  resisted  truly  independent  oper- 
ational testing. 

No  administration  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  testing  can  claim  to  be  for  a  strong 
defense.  Strength  requires  not  Just  more 
spending,  but  reform  of  the  current  process- 
es. Our  great  national  strength  is  a  system 
that  relies  on  competition,  not  all-wise  bu- 
reaucrats, to  ensure  a  quality  product.  Until 
we  make  our  weapons  development  competi- 
tive, and  have  independent  testing  to  keep 
the  competition  honest,  more  spending  is 
Just  going  to  buy  more  weapons  that  don't 
work.  The  choice  Is  between  military  failure 
and  military  reform. 


COSPONSORSHIP  of  ANTI- 
TERRORISM LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24.  1985.  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton)  introduced  three  legislative 
initiatives  that  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens.  With  the  con- 
sent of  Senator  Denton.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  these  bills,  S.  274,  S.  275, 
and  S.  276. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
four  bills  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion to  address  the  serious  problem  of 
international  terrorism.  I  was  pleased 
that  two  of  those  proposals  became 
law.  However,  additional  action  can 
and  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
country  from  the  terrorist  activity  we 


have  seen  increase  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  antiterrorism 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Denton  identifies  appropriate  areas 
for  such  action  and  deserves  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Denton  as  we  address  this  impor- 
tant issue. 


REACTIVATION  OF  THE  lOTH 
MOUNTAIN  DIVISION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  on  April 
14.  1945.  the  lOth  Mountain  Division 
spearheaded  the  Fifth  Army's  north- 
em  Appennines  offensive,  the  drive 
which  was  to  break  the  back  of  the 
German  resistance  in  Italy.  By  April 
20.  units  of  the  division  had  moved 
down  from  the  last  mountain  slopes 
and  out  across  the  plain  of  the  Po 
Valley,  the  first  allied  troops  into  the 
vital  flatland  from  the  Appennines. 
Because  of  the  lOth's  participation,  re- 
sistance in  Northern  Italy  ended  on 
May  2.  After  V-E  Day,  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division  was  inactivated  in  No- 
vember 1945. 

As  a  member  of  the  10th  during 
World  War  II.  I  recently  had  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  reactiva- 
tion ceremony  of  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  [light  infantry]  at  Fort 
Drum,  NY.  Others  in  the  official  party 
included: 

The  Honorable  Patrick  Moynihan, 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  Honorable  Auonse  D'Amato, 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  Stratton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  David  Martin,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Sherwood  Boehlert, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  John  Wickham,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Gen.  Robert  Senewald,  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Forces  Command. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Carpenter,  Com- 
manding General;  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion (light  infantry). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  remarks  at  the  reactivation 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  Bob  Dole— Reactiva- 
tion    or    THE     10th     MOUIfTAIN     DIVISION: 

Fort  Drdm,  NY 

During  World  War  II.  a  German  General, 
H.  Von  Senger,  who  had  fought  throughout 
Europe,  declared  that  the  Tenth  Mountain 
Division  "was  the  best  division  he  had  faced 
on  any  front.  "  After  the  war.  Colonel  David 
Fowler,  who  commanded  one  of  our  regi- 
ments said  "the  tenth  contributed  more  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Germans  in  Italy  than 
any  other  division. "  Even  now,  when  veter- 
ans return  to  Italy.  American  flags  and  wel- 
come signs  are  strung  throughout  the  vil- 
lages to  honor  those  returning  victors. 


I  traveled  to  one  such  reunion  when  I  rep- 
resented the  President  last  year  commemo- 
rating the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Rome.  At  the  time  I  spoke  about  the 
honor  of  visiting  Italy— a  nation  blessed 
with  the  fruits  of  peace.  However,  that  cele- 
bration could  never  have  occurred  had  it 
not  been  for  the  bravery  of  the  Tenth 
Mountain  Divison.  for  the  tenth,  lead  by 
General  Ryan,  was  a  unique  group  of  World 
War  II  daredevils. 

Perhaps  if  General  Ryan  had  not  been  so 
persuasive  when  he  told  General  Truscott 
to  "give  us  a  crack  at  the  Po"  things  might 
have  been  a  little  different  today.  For  one 
who  fought  in  that  battle  as  part  of  the 
Tenth  Mountain,  who  spilled  some  of  his 
own  blood  and  left  a  bit  of  himself  forever 
behind.  I  like  to  think  that  no  single  group 
played  a  prouder  role  in  the  long  campaign 
that  started  in  Sicily  and  rolled  to  its  victo- 
rious conclusion  nearly  600  days  later— the 
prolonged  and  bloody  battle  to  set  Italy 
free. 

OtTR  GOAL  or  PEACE  AND  FUEEDOM 

As  a  second  lieutenant  and  leader  of  the 
2nd  Platoon  of  "I"  Company,  my  goal  was 
to  reach  hill  913.  Today,  as  a  Senator,  my 
goal  is  to  make  sure  that  the  peace  we 
fought  so  valiantly  for  is  maintained— that 
peace  is  preserved.  It  required  so  much  of 
us,  in  manpower,  in  money,  and  above  all,  in 
spiritual  and  national  resolve.  Those  of  us 
that  took  part  in  the  fighting  bless  the  sub- 
sequent peace.  We  hail  the 'friendships  that 
grew  out  of  the  hostility  and  we  pledged 
ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  gave  so  much. 

This  is  a  day  to  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  who  gave  every- 
thing they  had  for  freedom.  No  less  impor- 
tant, it  is  also  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
new  soldiers  of  the  tenth.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  be  worthy  of  that  trust. 

The  fighting  may  have  ended  long  ago. 
Yet  the  dangers  persist.  The  need  for  a 
strong  and  equitable  defense  is  ever  present. 
So  let  us  resolve:  so  long  as  human  freedom 
is  threatened,  then  we  will  keep  our  watch. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  lessons  of  the  Italian 
campaign  have  been  learned  and  that  no 
future  wars  need  be  fought. 

MAINTAINING  OUR  WATCH 

Soldiers  of  the  tenth,  may  God  give  you 
the  strength  to  do  what  histor>-  tells  us  is 
right.  Under  the  leadership  of  General  Bill 
Cari)enter  may  each  of  you  find  the  wisdom 
to  do  what  may  be  necessary.  General  Mar- 
shall, architect  of  victory  in  Europe,  may 
have  put  it  best:  "The  only  way  to  win  a 
war."  he  declared,  "is  to  prevent  it."  Gentle- 
men, that  is  a  responsibility  both  of  us 
share. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck. 


THE  SALE  OF  CONRAIL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  1985,  Secretary  Dole  an- 
nounced her  selection  of  Norfolk 
Southern  to  be  the  purchaser  of  Con- 
rail.  This  selection  represents,  the  cul- 
mination of  many  months  of  intense 
deliberations  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
Dole  and  others  and  is  an  important 
step  toward  securing  a  private  sector 
rail  system  serving  the  Conrail  region. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  by  Secre- 
tary Dole  in  the  Washington  Times 
for   February    19,    1985,   which   high- 


lights the  important  details  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern  [NS]  bid.  These  de- 
tails represent  many  months  of  negoti- 
ations, and  the  parties  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  ensure  the 
long-term  financial  viability  of  the 
Conrail  system  without  further  Feder- 
al subsidies  and  a  continuation  of  com- 
petitive rail  service  in  the  Conrail 
region  and  as  an  important  link  to 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  soundness  of  the  NS  bid  by  com- 
peting railroads  who  fear  traffic  diver- 
sions and  a  loss  of  existing  competitive 
service,  by  certain  rail  labor  and  ship- 
per groups  who  also  fear  the  impact  of 
any  such  rail  merger  on  jobs  and  serv- 
ice levels,  and  by  proponents  of  the 
public  offering  as  an  alternative  to 
selling  Conrail  to  a  single  entity.  On 
February  27  and  28,  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
DOT'S  selection  and  the  sale  of  Con- 
rail in  general,  and  I  and  my  fellow 
committee  members  will  be  examining 
the  strengths  of  the  NS  bid  and  any 
such  concerns  that  have  been  raised. 
In  examining  these  concerns,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  strengths 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern  as  a  railroad 
company,  and  of  our  primary  goal  to 
transfer  Conrail  to  private  sector  own- 
ership in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the 
long-term  financial  viability  of  a  raU 
network  in  the  Conrail  region  that  will 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
rail  system. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Secretary  Dole's  editorial  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  19. 
1985] 
Putting  Conrail  Back  On  a  Private  Track 
(By  Elizabeth  Dole) 
Selling  government-owned  enterprises  to 
the  private  sector  or.  as  the  British  call  it. 
"privatization."  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
arrived   in   America.   We   are   very   near   a 
major  advance  for  the  cause  of  privatization 
through  the  process  now  taking  place  to  sell 
the  federally  owned  freight  railroad.  Con- 
rail. After  a  thorough  competitive  bidding 
process.  I  have  selected  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.  to  purchase  the  railroad,  providing  a 
sizable  return  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  government  has  been  in  the  rail 
freight  business  since  1976,  when  Congress 
created  Conrail  by  combining  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  several  other  bankrupt  railroads 
operating  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
Congress  intended  that  the  government 
should  help  the  railroad  get  back  on  its  feet, 
to  the  point  where  it  could  once  again  oper- 
ate without  government  assistance. 

In  1981.  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  di- 
rected the  secretary  of  transportation  to 
prepare  and  c&rry  out  a  plan  for  selling 
Conrail  that  ensures  viable  railroad  service 
to  the  region  Conrail  serves. 

I  have  conducted  the  sale  of  Conrail  with 
this  in  mind.  My  goal  in  selling  the  railroad 
has  been  to  select  a  buyer  that  leaves  Con- 
rail in  the  strongest  position  after  the  sale. 
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best  preserves  service  to  Conrail  shippers, 
and  consistent  with  these  criteria,  gives  the 
taxpayers  the  highest  rate  of  return  possi- 
ble. The  Norfolk  Southern  offer  fully  meets 
these  criteria. 

The  agreement  already  negotiated  with 
Norfolk  Southern  assures  that  those  criteria 
will  be  fulfilled.  Norfolk  Southern  has 
agreed  to  pay  $1.2  billion  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  none  of  it  leveraged  against  Con- 
rail's  assets.  In  addition,  any  cash  in  Con- 
rail's  account  exceeding  $800  million  at  the 
time  of  closing  will  also  go  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Norfolk  Southern  also  has  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  tax  benefits  Conrail  has  received 
during  its  period  of  public  ownership.  Nor- 
folk Southern  will  forgo  all  of  Conrail's  net 
operating  loss  carry-forward  benefits,  worth 
about  $2.1  billion,  and  $275  million  in  in- 
vestment tax  credits.  These  tax  concessions 
by  Conrail's  bidders  represent  real  value  to 
the  Treasury. 

Money  is  only  part  of  the  package  that 
the  government  will  receive  through  the 
sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern.  We 
have  also  negotiated  strong  public  interest 
convenants  which  are  speclficially  designed 
to  protect  Conrail  service  and  the  railroad's 
financial  integrity  during  a  five-year  transi- 
tion period  following  the  sale. 

They  strictly  limit  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends Conrail's  new  owners  can  receive  in 
any  year,  and  prohibit  the  payment  of  any 
common  or  preferred  dividends  above  cer- 
tain amounts  of  earnings  unless  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  at  least  $500  million  remains  in  the 
company  after  the  dividends  are  paid. 

The  covenants  also  require,  with  limited 
exceptions,  that  Norfolk  Southern  maintain 
Conrail's  current  practice  of  high  levels  of 
reinvestment  in  Conrail,  and  preclude  defer- 
ral of  maintenance.  Conrail  must  give  up  its 
expedited  abandonment  authority  and  offer 
any  abandoned  lines  to  shippers  or  short 
line  railroads  at  75  percent  of  net  liquida- 
tion value. 

Norfolk  Southern  must  also  continue  Con- 
rail's business  substantially  as  it  is  now 
being  conducted  and  maintain  a  controlling 
interest  for  at  least  five  years.  All  current 
Conrail  service  agreements  with  shippers 
will  be  continued.  Conrail's  Philadelphia 
office  will  be  maintained.  Finally,  Norfolk 
Southern  must  provide  certifications  of 
compliance  and  regular  reports  and  audited 
financial  statements  to  the  government,  and 
all  covenants  are  enforceable  in  court  by  in- 
junction. False  statements  are  subject  to 
criminal  penalties. 

These  covenants  are  of  real  value  to  the 
public.  In  the  absence  of  these  restrictions, 
the  market  price  for  Conrail  likely  would  be 
higher,  but  the  protections  for  the  shippers 
and  taxpayers  would  be  fewer.  The  negotiat- 
ed package  nets  the  best  possible  return  for 
the  taxpayers. 

The  careful,  deliberative  sales  process  we 
have  followed  is  the  best  assurance  that 
Conrail  will  be  returned  to  the  private 
sector  as  a  viable  railroad  continuing  to  pro- 
vide first-rate  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  government  and  Conrail  have 
reached  their  intended  destination.  We  have 
a  willing  buyer  with  the  resources  and  capa- 
bility to  run  the  railroad,  and  the  public  has 
guarantees  that  ensure  long-term  rail  serv- 
ice to  the  communities  and  shippers  in  the 
15  states  Conrail  serves.  It's  time  for  the 
government  to  sever  its  ties  with  Conrail 
and  give  free  enterprise  the  opportunity  to 
direct  Conrail  into  the  future. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  SERVICE 
TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  interesting  phenomenon 
taking  place  in  our  Nation— one  which 
is  having  a  positive  impact  on  the 
State  I  represent.  As  more  Americans 
migrate  to  the  Sun  Belt,  many  of 
those  families  are  making  South  Caro- 
lina their  new  home. 

Not  only  are  families  heading  south- 
ward, but  businesses  and  industries  are 
drawn  almost  magnetically  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  opportunities  which 
the  Palmetto  State  offers. 

Coupled  with  this  migratory  trend  is 
a  strong  and  stable  economic  surge,  re- 
sulting in  greater  expansion  through- 
out South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
American  Airlines,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reputable  airlines  in  our 
country,  has  recognized  this  growth 
and  announced  its  intention  to  begin 
service  to  cities  in  my  State.  We  wel- 
come American  Airlines  to  South 
Carolina  and  look  forward  to  the  safe, 
friendly  and  convenient  service  which 
they  are  sure  to  provide  to  South 
Carolinians  and  visitors  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  about 
this  announcement  from  the  Columbia 
(SO  Record  and  the  Charleston  (SC) 
Evening  Post  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

AmKRICAN  AlRLIlfES  TO  BEGIN  PUGHTS  FROM 

Columbia,  Charleston,  Upstate 

[From  the  Columbia  (SC)  Record  Jan.  23, 
19851 

Airport  officials  say  American  Airlines 
will  announce  this  week  that  it  will  begin 
flights  from  Columbia.  Greenville-Spartan- 
burg and  Charleston  to  the  Western  United 
SUtes. 

Dick  Graham,  executive  director  of  the 
Greenville-Spartanburg  Airport,  said  Ameri- 
can Airlines'  arrival  ends  two  months  of 
"mutual"  recruitment.  'They're  coming, 
and  I  think  It's  going  to  be  in  June, " 
Graham  said. 

In  Columbia,  airport  director  Robert  H. 
Waddle  said  negotiations  have  Just  about 
been  completed  with  the  airline  on  landing 
fees  and  rental  space,  and  he  believes  Amer- 
ican will  announce  the  start  of  service  at  a 
10  a.m  news  conference  tomorrow. 

The  news  conference  Is  set  for  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Airport. 

Charleston  ainx>rt  officials  expect  three 
flights  daily  to  leave  the  Charleston  airport, 
starting  during  the  spring. 

Al  Becker,  an  American  spokesman,  said 
the  airline  will  formally  announce  its  plans 
for  entering  markets  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  at  a  2  p.m.  press  conference 
tomorrow  at  Greenville-Spartanburg  air- 
port. 

American  will  offer  flights  to  the  West,  in- 
cluding Hawaii,  California.  Canada  and 
Mexico,  but  none  to  the  Northeast.  Becker 
said. 

"Everything  we  do  at  American  domesti- 
cally is  tied  to  one  or  both  of  our  major 
hubs,  Dallas-Ft,  Worth  and  Chicago, "  he 
said. 


Becker  would  not  confirm  the  other  cities 
in  the  Carolinas  that  will  be  served  by 
American,  although  airport  officials  con- 
firmed negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time  now. 

"We  will  reveal  the  entire  expansion 
Wednesday,"  Becker  said. 

North  Carolina's  Fayetteville.  Raleigh- 
Durham.  Wtnston-Salem,  Charlotte.  High 
Point  and  Greensboro,  and  South  Carolina's 
Columbia  and  Charleston  "are  among  those 
that  have  been  rumored"  to  be  part  of  the 
expansion,  he  said. 

Becker  said  he  could  not  estimate  how 
many  Jobs  the  airline  will  offer  South  Caro- 
linians because  jobs  will  be  offered  first  to 
current  employees.  "But  there  will  be  some 
local  hiring,"  he  said. 

American  will  not  enter  the  Greenville 
market  offering  special  rates  other  than  the 
"Ultimate  Super  Saver"  plan  the  airline 
plans  to  Introduce  nationwide  next  month, 
Becker  said. 

[From  the  Charleston  (SC)  Evening  Post, 

Jan.  23,  1985] 
Amexican  Airlines  To  Begin  Service  Here 

American  Airlines  will  begin  three  dally 
flights  from  Charleston  International  Air- 
port beginning  April  11. 

"The  Charleston  service  is  part  of  a  larger 
expansion  In  the  Southeast  under  which 
American  also  will  begin  service  at  six  other 
major  Carolina  airports — Raleigh-Durham, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro/High  Point/Win- 
ston-Salem  and  Fayetteville  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Columbia  and  Greenville-Spartan- 
burg in  South  Carolina,"  according  to  air- 
line officials. 

"Most  of  American's  Southeast  expansion 
takes  place  on  April  11.  The  exceptions  are 
Greenville-Spartanburg  and  the  Atlanta- 
Chicago  flights,  which  begin  on  July  15," 
they  said. 

Jerry  Jacob,  American's  eastern  division 
vice  president,  said  today  there  are  four  rea- 
sons why  the  airline  has  chosen  to  serve 
markets  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

"Economic  conditions  in  the  Carolinas  are 
generally  strong  and  show  excellent  signs 
for  the  future."  he  said. 

"This  region  has  historically  been  one  of 
the  finest  air  transport  markets  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  room  for  a  large,  nationwide 
carrier  like  American  Airlines  in  the  Caroli- 
nas, and  the  prospects  for  long-term  growth 
here  seem  exceptionally  bright. 

"And.  finally,  American  can  bring 
Charleston— and  other  communities 
throughout  the  Carolinas— a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  service  to  the  Midwest,  the 
West,  Hawaii  and  Mexico  through  our  hubs 
in  Dallas/Fort  Worth  and  Chicago." 

Charleston  International  Airport  already 
is  served  by  Delta,  Eastern,  Piedmont  and 
United  Airlines.  When  American  begins 
service,  it  will  be  at  the  new  terminal  com- 
plex, which  is  approaching  completion  and 
is  scheduled  to  open  April  3. 

American's  Charleston  International  serv- 
ice will  consist  of  morning,  early  afternoon 
and  evening  flights  in  each  direction. 

To  the  west,  the  morning  flight  will  leave 
Charleston  at  8:40  a.m.,  arrive  in  Charlotte 
at  9:20  a.m..  depart  Charlotte  at  9:45  a.m. 
and  arrive  in  Chicago  at  10:30  a.m.  the 
second  flight  will  leave  at  12:30  p.m.,  arrive 
in  Atlanta  at  1:15  p.m.,  depart  there  at  1:57 
p.m.  and  arrive  in  Dallas/Forth  Worth  at 
3:03  p.m.  The  evening  flight  will  depart 
Charleston  at  6:20  p.m.,  arrive  in  Charlotte 
at  7  p.m.,  leave  at  7:25  p.m.  and  arrive  at 
Dallas/Forth  Worth  at  8:57  p.m. 


Eastbound,  the  morning  Dallas/Forth 
Worth  flight  leaves  at  7  a.m.,  arriving  in  At- 
lanta at  9:55  a.m.,  departs  at  10:20  a.m.  and 
arrives  in  Charleston  at  11:15  a.m.  The 
evening  flight  from  Chicago  leaves  at  5:35 
p.m.,  arrives  in  Charlotte  at  8:11  p.m.,  de- 
parts at  8:53  p.m.  and  arrives  in  Charleston 
at  9:33  p.m. 

The  second  Dallas/Forth  Worth  flight 
leaves  at  1  p.m..  arrives  in  Charlotte  at  4:13 
p.m.,  departs  at  4:38  p.m.  and  arrives  in 
Charleston  at  5:18  p.m. 

Dallas/Forth  Worth  is  the  headquarters 
for  American,  but  Chicago  is  the  airline's 
other  major  hub  airport. 

American  will  also  offer  Charleston  pas- 
sengers a  set  of  discount  fares.  Including  its 
new  Ultimate  Super  Saver  fare. 

Between  Charleston  and  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  the  Ultimate  Super  Saver  will  be 
$129  each  way,  a  savings  of  $301  from  the 
normal  coach  fare  of  $430.  Ultimate  Super 
Saver  rules  include  buying  tickets  at  least  30 
days  in  advance  and  staying  at  least 
through  Saturday  night. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  LT,  GEN.  LA 
VERN  E.  WEBER  AS  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  recent  appointment  of  Lt. 
Gen.  La  Vem  E.  Weber  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
General  Weber  during  the  last  15 
years  of  his  outstanding  career  as  a 
leader  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
forces  of  our  country.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  that,  upon  his  retirement  last 
year,  he  has  entered  a  new  phase  of 
service  to  our  Nation  by  assuming  the 
leadership  here  in  Washington  of  the 
National  Guard  Association. 

During  the  last  session  it  was  also 
my  privilege  to  acknowledge,  along 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  outgoing 
director,  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Green- 
lief.  Today,  my  purpose  is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  General  Weber  as  he  begins 
his  first  full  year  as  association  direc- 
tor. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  General 
Weber  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  military  service.  He 
served  with  the  U.S.  Marines  during 
World  War  II  and  began  his  career  in 
the  Army  Guard  in  1948,  During  the 
Korean  War  he  served  with  the  180th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  45th  Infan- 
try Division,  one  of  only  two  National 
Guard  divisions  called  to  service 
during  that  conflict. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  SUtes  he 
rose  steadily  in  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  in  1965,  was  named 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Oklahoma. 
During  this  period  he  worked  closely 
with  former  U.S.  Senator  Dewey  Bart- 
lett,  who  also  served  as  Governor  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  1971  he  was  named  Director  of 
the    Army    National    Guard.    Three 


years  later  he  became  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  both  the  Army  and  Air 
Guard  Programs.  In  1979  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gener- 
al. 

Mr.  President,  after  completing  serv- 
ice as  Bureau  head.  General  Weber 
was  named  as  Deputy  Commanding 
General  for  Mobilization  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Forces  Command  in  1982.  More 
recently,  he  was  military  executive  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

During  his  long  military  career  he 
has  received  many  awards  and  decora- 
tions, including  the  U.S.  Army  and 
U.S,  Air  Force  Distinguished  Service 
medals,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  other 
high  awards. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Guard 
Association  is  fortunate  to  have  as 
their  new  leader  a  man  with  the  expe- 
rience of  General  Weber.  I  feel  sure 
the  Congress  will  look  to  him  for  guid- 
ance in  National  Guard  matters,  and  I 
personally  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  this  area  during  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  aimouncing 
General  Weber's  appointment  to  the 
Guard  Association  and  a  biography  de- 
scribing his  military  career  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Weber  Selected  To  Head  National  Gdaro 
Association  or  the  UJ5.  Staff 

Washington.  D.C.  (NGAUS).— Major  Gen- 
eral William  E.  Ingram,  president,  today  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
General  LaVem  E.  Weber  to  be  the  fuU- 
time  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
(NGAUS)  effective  July  I,  1984.  Weber  wlU 
retire  from  active  duty  on  June  30  and  will 
succeed  Major  General  Francis  S.  Greenlief 
who  has  l)een  executive  vice  president  of 
the  106-year-old  organization  since  1974. 

Weber  is  a  former  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  the  Pentagon  agency  which 
is  the  channel  between  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  states. 
Since  leaving  that  post  in  1982,  the  Oklaho- 
ma National  Guardsman  has  held  two  high- 
level  Army  assignments.  He  was  the  deputy 
commanding  general  for  mobilization  at 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
in  1982-83.  More  recently  he  has  been  on 
duty  in  the  Pentagon  as  military  executive 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was 
the  first  National  Guard  Bureau  chief  to 
attain  three-star  rank  In  the  Army. 

A  native  of  Lone  Wolf,  Oklahoma,  Weber 
has  been  a  teacher,  a  coach,  a  National 
Guard  administrator  and  a  part-time 
farmer.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
during  WWII  and  was  commissioned  out  of 
Officer  Candidate  School.  His  service  In  the 
National  Guard  began  with  his  appointment 
as  a  second  lieutenant  In  1948.  He  served 
with  Oklahoma's  45th  (Thunderbird)  Infan- 
try Division  in  Korea  as  an  S- 3  (operations 
officer)  with  the  2d  Battalion,  180th  Infan- 
try. 

Upon  his  return  from  Korea.  Weber 
served  in  key  staff  assignments  in  the  45th 


Division  and  rose  to  be  the  division  chief  of 
staff  prior  to  his  appointment  as  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  Oklahoma  in  March,  1965. 
He  was  promoted  to  major  general  in  1966. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard  he  t>egan  to  play  an  increasing  role 
at  the  national  level.  He  served  on  the 
NGAUS  Executive  Council  from  1965  to 
1971  and  was  chairman  of  the  "Wel)er  Com- 
mittee" which  was  responsible  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  Association.  During  1969-71 
Weber  became  a  member  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Committee,  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  1971 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
level. 

He  came  to  Washington  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  1971  when  he  was  named  to  be  the 
Director,  Army  National  Guard.  He  was 
then  a  major  general.  In  1974  he  was  named 
by  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Chief, 
National  Gusird  Bureau,  a  post  he  would  fill 
until  1982.  He  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  and 
confirmed  in  that  grade  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  1979.  General  and  Mrs.  Weber  are  resi- 
dents of  Fairfax  City,  Virginia  and  Perry, 
Oklahoma. 

[Biography] 

Lt.  Gen.  La  Vern  E.  Weber  (Ret.),  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Guari)  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  United  States  ( 1984-    ) 

Lieutenant  General  La  Vem  E.  Weber  was 
appointed  as  the  full-time  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  more  than  56,000-member  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  (NGAUS)  effective  1  July  1984.  He 
joined  the  Association  staff  the  day  follow- 
ing his  retirement  from  the  txtsition  of  mili- 
tary executive  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  His  re- 
tirement culminated  42  years  of  military 
service. 

Weber  has  been  in  Washington  on  a  full- 
time  basis  since  1971  when  he  was  named  to 
be  the  Director,  Army  National  Guard.  In 
1974,  he  was  named  by  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  to  be  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  a 
post  he  would  fill  until  1982.  He  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  and  confirmed  in  ttiat  grade 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1979,  obtaining  dis- 
tinction as  the  first  Guard  Bureau  Chief  to 
attain  three-star  rank. 

As  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
the  Pentagon  agency  which  is  the  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  and 
the  states,  he  spearheaded  the  planning, 
programming  and  administration  of  all  Na- 
tional Guard  programs.  PoUowing  his  tour 
as  Bureau  Chief,  he  served  as  the  deputy 
commanding  general  for  mobilization  at 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command. 

A  native  of  Lone  Wolf,  Oklahoma.  Weber 
has  been  a  teacher,  a  coach,  a  National 
Guard  administrator  and  a  part-time 
farmer.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
during  WWII,  enlisting  In  1942  to  enter  the 
Navy  V-12  Program.  He  was  conunissioned 
out  of  Officer  Candidate  School  in  the  Ma- 
rines in  1945.  His  service  in  the  National 
Guard  began  with  his  appointment  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  1948.  He  served  with 
Oklahoma's  45th  (Thunderbird)  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea  as  the  S-3  (OF>erations  and 
training  officer)  for  the  2d  Battalion,  180th 
Infantry. 

Upon  ills  return  from  Korea.  Weber 
served  in  key  staff  assignments  in  the  45th 
Division  and  rose  to  be  the  division  chief  of 
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staff  prior  to  his  appointment  as  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  Oklahoma  in  March.  1965. 
He  concurrently  was  promoted  to  major 
general. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard  he  began  to  play  an  increasing  role 
at  the  national  level.  He  served  on  the 
NGAUS  Executive  Council  from  1965  to 
1971  and  was  chairman  of  the  "Weber  Com- 
mittee." which  was  responsible  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  Association.  During  1969-71. 
Weber  t>ecame  a  member  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Committee,  an  advisory 
lx>dy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  1971. 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
level. 

His  many  awards  and  decorations  include, 
among  others.  U.S.  Army  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  U.S.  Air  Force  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Good  Conduct  Medal.  Combat  Infan- 
tryman Badge.  Norway  Order  of  Saint  Olav 
(Cdr  with  Star).  Norway  Medal  of  Merit  and 
the  NGAUS  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 


FARM  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  will  recall,  the  Minneso- 
ta Chill"  which  gripped  Washington 
during  inaugural  week  was  warmed 
considerably  by  continuing  good  eco- 
nomic news  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
Nation's  major  newspapers. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  economy  expanded  at  a 
rate  of  3.9  percent  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1984,  resulting  in  a  6.8-percent 
gain  for  the  year.  That  is  the  most 
growth  the  U.S.  economy  has  experi- 
enced in  any  one  year  since  1951. 

Equally  positive  are  the  reports  on 
inflation.  The  3.7-percent  inflation 
rate  for  1984  was  the  lowest  since 
1967.  And.  while  unemployment  is  still 
too  high  at  7.4  percent,  it  is  down  sig- 
nificantly from  the  double-digit  fig- 
ures we  were  seeing  a  year  ago.  Over- 
all, a  record  numl)er  of  Americans  are 
now  at  work.  Encouraging  headlines 
indeed. 

But  Americans  in  heavily  agricultur- 
al areas  of  our  Nation  are  reading  dif- 
ferent headlines.  Their  newspapers  are 
blackened  with  reports  of  a  farm  econ- 
omy in  crisis. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example, 
Minnesota's  rural  newspapers  were 
filled  with  stories  of  families  traveling 
to  the  farm  crisis  rally  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  St.  Paul. 

More  than  10,000  people  from  Min- 
nesota and  several  neighboring  States 
attended  the  rally  to  dramatize  their 
plight  and  to  urge  swift  action  by 
State  and  Federal  officials.  Schools 
and  businesses  in  more  than  30  com- 
munities were  closed  so  that  students 
and  business  people  could  attend. 

I  read  this  week  in  the  Mankato 
Free  Press  that  farmland  values  in 
Blue  Earth  and  surrounding  counties 
have  dropped  to  their  lowest  level 
since  1978  and  are  expected  to  drop 
another  10  to  15  percent  in  the  next 
year.  According  to  the  Blue  Earth 
County    Extension   Director,    average 


farm  land  values  in  the  county  fell 
more  than  25  percent  just  last  year, 
from  $2,300  to  $1,700  per  acre. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  read  this  week 
in  the  Canby  News  about  the  closing 
of  Great  Plains  lumber  yards  in  Clark- 
field,  Madison.  Dawson,  and  Monte- 
video. In  all,  the  retailing  subsidiary  of 
the  giant  Harvest  States  Cooperative 
closed  38  lumber  yards  in  farming 
communities  last  week  due  to  declin- 
ing sales. 

But  most  of  what  I  have  learned 
about  the  crisis  in  rural  America  was 
not  found  in  newspapers.  The  educa- 
tion of  this  public  servant  was  through 
face-to-face  encounters  with  troubled 
farmers,  and  hundreds  of  letters,  like 
the  following  from  Correll,  MN: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning 
the  farm  crisis  and  the  poor  people  of  Amer- 
ica. .  .  . 

I  have  four  sons  that  have  been  farming 
for  16  years.  They  expanded  from  the  home 
farm  after  their  father  passed  away,  but 
they  use  the  machinery  together.  This  year 
their  line  of  credit  has  been  cut  off  and  they 
have  no  where  to  turn  for  help  .  .  .  Doesn't 
the  legislature  realize  if  farmers  get  a 
decent  rate  of  return  on  their  investment 
the  whole  country  will  benefit.  Our  rural 
towns  are  disappearing,  mainstreet  is  losing 
a  lot  of  their  business— so  many  buildings 
standing  empty.  This  is  a  major  problem  in 
America  and  I  think  you  in  the  legislature 
better  work  on  it.  We  all  can't  come  to  work. 
Atwut  all  we  can  do  is  write  letters  and  let 
you  know  how  serious  the  problem  is. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  proud  and  as 
pleased  as  we  all  are  about  the  overall 
success  of  President  Reagan's  econom- 
ic plan,  we  are  obliged  to  remember 
that  economic  recovery  is  not  shared 
by  the  farmers  and  small  business 
people  in  the  agricultural  communities 
of  Miiuiesota  and  elsewhere. 

Any  constructive  analysis  of  today's 
farm  situation  must  begin  with  our 
$200-plus  billion  national  deficit.  Our 
soaring  deficits  have  had— and  contin- 
ue to  have— a  substantial  impact  on 
the  feasibility  of  proposed  solutions  to 
address  these  problems. 

First,  consider  the  impact  that  the 
deficit  has  had  on  interest  rates,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  problems  facing 
farmers. 

At  current  rates,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  now  expected  to  climb  to 
$171  billion  per  year  by  1988,  up  from 
$46  billion  in  1980.  All  that  borrowing 
by  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
help  but  push  up  interest  rates  for 
farmers,  homeowners,  and  everybody 
else. 

A  recent  survey  by  Farm  Credit 
Services  in  16  countries  In  the  Red 
River  Valley  showed  that,  for  the  av- 
erage farmer,  a  one  point  decrease  in 
interest  rates  would  be  equivalent  to 
receiving  an  additional  9  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  crops  he  or  she  pro- 
duces. 

In  other  words,  if  we  would  lower  in- 
terest rates  from  what  many  farmers 
are  now  paying  down  to  9  or  10  per- 
cent, the  average  fanner  would  gain  as 


much  as  45  cents  per  bushel.  With 
today's  low  commodity  prices,  that 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Whopping  Federal  deficits  have  also 
contributed  substantially  to  strength- 
ening the  U.S.  dollar  against  other 
world  currencies,  hurting  the  market- 
ability of  our  farm  products  overseas 
while  continuing  to  buildup  surpluses 
here  at  home. 

In  1982.  for  example,  a  $6  bushel  of 
soybeans  cost  West  German  traders 
10.2  marks.  In  1984.  that  same  bushel 
at  $6  cost  18.1  marks,  an  80  percent  in- 
crease in  just  2  years.  The  same  calcu- 
lations can  be  made  for  wheat  or  com 
or  any  other  commodity. 

In  1983,  when  the  U.S.  price  support 
loan  rate  for  wheat  was  $3.65  a  bushel, 
this  equated  with  $4.32  per  bushel  In 
Canadian  dollars  to  the  Canadifui  pro- 
ducer. In  1984.  the  United  States  low- 
ered its  loan  price  for  wheat  to  $3.30, 
but,  because  of  adjustments  in  the  cur- 
rency exchange,  the  Canadian  farmer 
still  received  $4.32  a  bushel  for  the 
wheat  he  produced. 

This  not  only  signals  the  Canadian 
farmer  to  increase  his  production,  it 
also  provides  an  additional  margin 
with  which  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  can  negotiate  in  order  to  under- 
bid the  United  SUtes  in  Third  World 
markets.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Ameri- 
can companies  like  Cargill  are  finding 
it  economically— if  not  politically— at- 
tractive to  buy  their  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  from  overseas. 

Finally,  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
affects  the  fiscal  and  political  feasibili- 
ty of  addressing  the  farm  crisis  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Proposals  are  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  others  to  substantial- 
ly cut  spending  on  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams this  year  as  part  of  our  overall 
deficit  reduction  effort.  The  latest  pro- 
posals I  have  seen  would  slash  farm 
programs  by  $14  billion  over  the  next 
3  years. 

The  farmers  I  have  spoken  with  are 
more  than  willing  to  sacrifice  farm 
program  benefits  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  But  there  is  a  better  way 
to  reduce  farm  spending  than  the  pro- 
posal circulated  by  Mr.  Stockman,  and 
farmers  know  it. 

Instead  of  terminating  the  acreage 
reduction  and  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
grams. I  think  farmers  would  like  to 
see  them  strengthened  and  applied 
across  the  board. 

Instead  of  placing  a  5-percent  origi- 
nation fee  on  CCC  export  credits, 
farmers  would  rather  see  the  lucky 
person  who  finds  a  willing  buyer  for 
U.S.  commodities  rewarded  with  a  5- 
percent  bonus. 

Instead  of  terminating  the  dairy  pro- 
gram and  forcing  an  end  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  one  of  agriculture's  hardest 
workers,  farmers  would  rather  extend 
the  current  program  for  2  more  years. 


Instead  of  leaving  farmers  with  no 
choice  but  to  plant  as  much  as  they 
can,  farmers  would  prefer  to  see  a  sod- 
buster  bill  with  cross  compliance  fea- 
tures. 

Most  important,  instead  of  trying  to 
create  export  markets  by  reducing 
loan  rates  and  phasing  out  target 
prices,  Minnesota  farmers  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
currency  markets.  It  is  not  the  price  of 
farm  commodities  that  is  too  high,  it 
is  the  price  of  the  dollar.  It  is  not  $3.00 
com,  $4.50  wheat  or  $7  beans  that  our 
trading  partners  cannot  afford.  It  is 
the  high  cost  of  the  dollar.  The  day 
this  Government  reduces  the  dollar's 
value  to  its  1981  level  is  the  day  when 
our  farm  management  problems  will 
disappear. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  a  lot 
smarter  than  the  beancounters  at 
OMB  think  they  are.  They  know 
things  are  getting  worse.  They  know 
the  situation  will  not  straighten  itself 
out.  They  know  Washington  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  a  major 
factor  in  their  problems.  And  they 
know  that  the  proposals  circulating  at 
OMB  are  only  going  to  make  things 
worse.  As  an  illustration.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  an  article  by  John 
Martens  which  appeared  in  the  Farm 
Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  his 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Are  You  Ready  for  $2.40  Wheat  and  $2 

Corn? 

(By  John  Martens) 

Ah— you  can  almost  feel  the  pleasant 
tingle  from  being  "wrapped  in  the  warm 
blanket  of  recovery "  to  quote  Presidential 
candidate  Reagan  from  his  "-farm"  stop  in 
Iowa  last  Septeml>er.  But  wait.  Is  it  from  a 
worn-out  electric  blanket?  You  can  decide. 

7^0  icamtnflrs.-  Only  certified  market-ori- 
ented folks  with  low  debt-asset  ratios  or 
high  nonfarm  incomes  should  continue 
reading  unless  seated.  And.  of  course,  more 
than  the  normal  chance  for  change  is  in- 
volved in  the  analysis  below,  since  this  was 
written  in  mid-December.  Trial  balloons 
were  being  released  almost  daily  by  the 
Reagan/Stockman/Block  trio.  Here's  the 
detail  on  one  set  of  balloons. 

The  "no  frills"  crop  plan  floated  by  the 
Administrator  contains: 

( 1 )  ending  the  farmer-owned  reserve; 

(2)  a  $10,000  payment  limit  and  a  $200,000 
CCC  loan  maximum; 

(3)  full  "recourse"  loans  set  at  75%  of  the 
last  three  years'  farm  price  for  soybeans, 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains; 

(4)  a  five-year  phase-out  of  target  prices, 
dropping  5%  a  year  from  100%  of  the  last 
three-year  average  farm  price  in  1986  down 
to  the  loan  level  (75%)  after  1990; 

(5)  a  modest  conservation  reserve  designed 
to  idle  about  20  million  acres  of  highly  erod- 
ible  land; 

(6)  all  other  acre-idling  programs  would  be 
discontinued  (no  ARP.  PLD  or  PIK),  so  all 
production  would  be  loan  and  target  "eligi- 
ble." 


I've  estimated  the  results  in  the  table  for 
the  three  key  crops.  I  assumed  normal 
weather,  a  continued  strong  U.S.  dollar, 
more  big  deficits  in  the  tl50+  billion  area 
and  current  interest  rates. 

It's  a  "cold  turkey"  approach.  Recoune 
means  you  must  repay  the  loan!  So  the  ef- 
fective price  support  would  drop  from  the 
1985  loan  rates  listed  in  the  table  to  noth- 
ing! Wow.  So  there  would  no  longer  be  a  sup- 
port price  for  any  crop!  The  loan  rate  really 
would  be  used  only  by  those  who  couldn't 
get  a  loan  from  normal  sources.  Who'd  want 
a  $1.68  com  loan  in  1988— let  alone  one  that 
couldn't  be  forfeited! 

As  the  table  shows,  the  five-year  "gradual 
phase-out"  of  target  prices  turns  Into  only  a 
two-year  removal  when  practical  numbers 
are  used.  So.  com  deficiency  payments 
would  nin  $5  bUlion  in  1985:  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1987;  and  near  $0  in  1988. 

Economic  consequences  of  the  policy  shift 
described  herein  are  many.  Here's  a  partial 
list. 

Farm  exports  would  go  up  perhaps  20%  by 
1987  if  prices  dropped  about  30%  as  shown. 
Eventual  gains  of  up  to  40%  to  50%  would 
be  [>ossible  if  export  competitors  didn't  re- 
taliate. 

Food  price  inflation  would  be  very  low 
until  about  1990  as  the  cheaper  raw  farm 
prices  worked  their  way  through  the 
system. 

Initial  farm-income  losses  of  $11  to  $14 
billion  would  drop  net  farm  income  to  $6  to 
$9  billion  by  1988. 

Hog  prices  likely  would  fall  to  $30  per  cwt. 
or  less  in  1987  as  farmers  tried  to  "market 
crops  on  four  legs."  Farmers  In  wheat  states 
like  Kansas  would  have  the  highest  bank- 
ruptcy rate. 

Severe  stress  would  put  Increased  pressure 
on  farm  suppliers. 

FmHA  failure  rates  would  reach  or  exceed 
80%— leading  to  the  eventual  write-off  of 
perhaps  $20  billion  of  the  current  $2S-bil- 
lion  loan  total. 

The  farm  credit  system  probably  would 
fail  if  Uncle  Sam  didn't  step  in. 

Perhaps  40%  of  all  farmers  would  fail  by 
1988— and  these  hold  over  half  the  $190-bil- 
lion  private  farm  debt. 

Land  prices  would  decline  another  notch 
along  with  cash  rents— a  structural  shift 
toward  direct  operations  by  outside  Inves- 
tors would  develop  due  to  the  tax  law. 

Soybean  prices  would  still  average  near 
2.4  times  com  price— about  $4.75  a  bushel 
with  $2  com. 

Surviving  farmers  with  good  marketing 
skills  and  some  cash  In  hand  would  do  rela- 
tively well  in  the  '908— especially  If  they 
bought  more  land  and  machinery  at  the 
bottom  of  the  late-'80s  collapse. 

With  no  reserve,  food-price  InsUblUty 
would  become  an  issue. 

Perhaps  the  "trial  balloons"  analyzed 
herein  are  just  that.  The  Immediate  remov- 
al of  price  supports  with  a  two-year  income 
assistance  phase-out  seems  radical  when 
farmers  already  are  under  severe  stress. 
Both  the  treasury  and  trade  deficits  will 
need  to  be  trimmed  before  "free  market" 
policies  have  any  chance  of  being  a  "fair 
market"  policy  for  U.S.  farmers. 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  small  wonder  that  farmers 
are  angered  by  the  proposal  to  phase 
out  target  prices  and  reduce  loan  rates 
over  the  next  few  years,  when  these 
two  farm  program  elements  comprise, 
in  large  part,  the  Government's  com- 
mitment to  agriculture.  Moreover,  we 
have  heard  scant  evidence  that  such 
grave  steps  would  benefit  the  farm 
economy  or  the  Nation. 

Minnesota  farmers  do  not  buy  the 
argument  that  it  is  high  loan  rates 
which  have  made  our  exports  too  ex- 
pensive and  have  encouraged  expand- 
ed production  abroad.  Neither  do  I. 
Again,  we  must  look  to  other  factors 
for  the  true  story. 

While  current  support  prices  are  a 
factor  in  the  decline  of  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports, they  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
impact  the  strong  dollar  had  had. 
Today's  dollar  has  increased  the  cost 
of  U.S.  wheat,  com,  and  soybean  ex- 
ports by  32  percent  since  1980. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  market-ori- 
ented approach,  we  would  have  to 
drop  the  loan  rate  to  $1.70  per  bushel 
just  to  offset  the  strength  of  the 
dollar.  And  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
farmer  in  Minnesota  who  can  pay  off 
his  debt  with  $1.70  per  bushel  com. 
Let  me  restate  that  it  Is  the  dollar,  not 
the  loan  rate,  that  has  priced  us  out  of 
the  world  market. 

And  why  are  we  to  believe  that  high 
loan  rates  have  led  to  the  expanded 
production  abroad?  There  is  not  a 
single  leader  in  the  world  who  does 
not  understand  that  a  stable  food 
supply  ensures  a  stable  government. 
When  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter  withheld  grain  from  our  estab- 
lished customers  those  nations  had  no 
alternatives  but  to  find  a  new  source 
or  develop  their  own  supply.  It  was 
embargoes— not  $2.45  bushel  corn- 
that  compelled  our  former  customers 
to  clear  rain  forests,  irrigate  deserts, 
plow  up  virgin  prairies  and  plant 
wheat,  com,  and  soybeans.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  have  become  residual 
suppliers  and  our  former  customers 
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have  become  our  toughest  competi- 
tors? 

The  other  half  of  the  market-orient- 
ed approach— after  slashing  loan 
rates— is  cutting  target  prices  and  defi- 
ciency payments.  But  target  prices  and 
deficiency  payments  perform  two  im- 
portant functions  for  farmers.  First, 
they  provide  the  incentive  farmers 
need  to  participate  in  Federal  farm 
programs.  Without  a  meaningful 
target  price,  there  would  be  very  little 
participation  in  Federal  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  soil  conservation  programs. 
And  with  carryover  stocks  of  com 
reaching  1.2  billion  bushels  and  prime 
farmland  silting  up  our  lakes  and 
rivers  faster  than  we  can  dredge  them, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  cut  target  prices 
or  reduce  the  cap  on  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

Second,  target  prices  and  deficiency 
payments  force  the  Government  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  share  the 
risks  when  Federal  policies  fail.  If 
OMB  wants  to  reduce  budget  exposure 
on  deficiency  payments,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  start  by  finding  ways  to 
get  the  value  of  the  dollar  down.  As  it 
is.  if  this  Government  is  going  to  use 
the  agricultural  sector  to  breaik  the 
back  of  inflation,  it  will  either  have  to 
improve  its  management  of  current 
farm  programs  or  be  prepared  to 
spend  a  little  money. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration's 
management  track  record  is  more  than 
a  bit  shoddy— $600  toilet  seats,  $10  bil- 
lion PIK  programs,  and  Allen  wrench- 
es worth  their  weight  in  gold,  do  not 
do  much  to  reduce  a  deficit  that  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $200  billion  next 
year.  Every  farmer  I  have  spoken  with 
believes  the  Federal  deficit  is  the  No.  1 
cause  of  the  high  interest  rates  and 
the  strong  dollar.  They  know  their 
problems  will  not  be  over  until  our 
spending  habits  are  brought  under 
control.  And  they  know  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act  this  year,  there  will 
not  be  a  crop  to  harvest  next  year. 

A  Minnesota  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture survey  has  estimated  that,  with- 
out quick  action,  13,000  Minnesota 
farms  will  fold  in  the  next  2  years.  I 
repeat,  13,000  farms  in  Minnesota 
alone.  Moreover,  studies  show  that 
every  time  a  farming  operation  is  liq- 
uidated, three  jobs  are  lost.  And.  every 
time  10  farms  fold,  a  business  on  the 
main  street  of  Jackson,  or  Elbow  Lake, 
or  some  other  farming  community  is 
forced  to  close.  As  William  Jermings 
Bryan  said  nearly  a  century  ago: 

Bum  down  your  cities  and  leave  our 
farms,  and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again 
as  if  by  magic:  but  destroy  our  farms  and 
the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every 
city  in  the  country. 

A  businessman  in  rural  Wilmont 
sent  me  this  letter  about  the  financial 
crisis  in  farming  communities: 

I  have  personally  owned  this  retail  farm 
store  in  Wilmont  for  seven  years.  Prior  to 
that,  my  father  owned  and  operated  the 


business  for  ten  years.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  store  sales  and  thus  its  profits  have 
eroded  and  our  accounts  receivable  from 
farmers  has  grown  enormously.  Area  banks 
have  taken  monies  received  by  farmers  and 
reduced  loans  and  paid  interest,  leaving 
creditors  like  me  to  carry  balances  for  fertil- 
izer, feed,  seed  and  equipment.  In  essence, 
the  farmers'  creditors  are  financing  and  car- 
rying balances  that  should  have  been  paid 
from  the  sale  of  crops  and  livestock. 

Soybean  and  corn  yields  in  our  area  were 
good,  but  prices  are  so  low  that  the  monies 
received  by  farmers  didn't  cover  the  cost  of 
putting  the  crop  in.  much  less  the  cost  of 
cultivating,  spraying  smd  harvest. 

Area  bankers  are  writing  down  the  values 
of  land  and  equipment  used  for  security  by 
the  farmers.  Not  only  has  the  farmers'  net 
worth  eroded,  but  they  are  saddled  with 
paper  losses  in  addition  to  cash  losses  on 
this  year's  crop. 

I  think  the  survival  of  many  farmers  and 
small  businesses  is  dependent  on  your 
taking  action  immediately.  We  need  low  In- 
terest rates,  an  influx  of  cash,  price  sup- 
ports, and  breathing  room  from  area  bank- 
ers, and  we  need  it  now. 

And  there  was  this  letter  from  Gran- 
ite Falls: 

As  a  director  on  the  Wlllmar  branch  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  farm  popula- 
tion. As  County  Commissioner  of  Chippewa 
County  I  am  also  very  much  aware  of  the 
social  problems  we  are  seeing— alcoholism, 
abuses,  depression— with  the  recent  closing 
of  9  Standard  Lumber  Yards  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  and  42  lumber  yard  closings  by 
Great  Plains.  We  are  also  losing  many  small 
independent  businesses  up  and  down  main 
street. 

Stanlky  Jacobson 
GraniU  FaUs,  UN. 

The  current  farm  financial  crisis  is 
multifaceted.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  address.  It 
involves  the  immediate  crisis  of  bor- 
rowing money  for  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  fuel  to  put  in  a  crop  this  spring.  It 
involves  the  longer  term  problems 
that  farmers  have  making  their  pay- 
ments and  paying  their  bills  with  cur- 
rent high  interest  rates  and  low  prices. 
And,  it  involves  responding  to  people, 
like  this  woman  in  Lewiston,  who  are 
concerned  about  their  neighbors'  wel- 
fare: 

Dear  Senator  Durknbercer:  I  am  writing 
to  voice  our  alarm  at  the  deteriorating  farm 
economy.  We  need  fair  prices— we  cannot 
continue  selling  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
produce. 

We  know  of  20  farmers  in  this  area  who 
have  lost  their  farms,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  losing  them.  We  know  six  young  couples 
with  families  who  are  leaving  Minnesota  to 
go  to  Arizona  and  Washington  because  of 
the  sagging  farm  economy. 

Two  bankers  have  been  shot  and  two  more 
have  been  threatened.  How  many  suicides 
have  there  been?  How  many  more  banks 
and  small  businesses  must  close  before 
someone  realizes  there  is  a  serious  problem? 
WAKE  UP! 

Lowering  prices  still  further  as  Reagan 
and  Stockman  plan  to  do  will  make  matters 
worse.  Prices  are  already  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  arms  manufacturers  are 
not  losing  money,  although  we  clearly  have 
a  surplus  of  arms.  We  can  blow  up  the  world 
several  times  over— now  that's  a  surplus! 


American  family  farms  are  the  most  effi- 
cient food  producers  in  the  world.  They  care 
for  the  land.  Corporate  farms  care  only  for 
profits.  They  do  not  rotate  crops  and  they 
rely  heavily  on  chemicals  and  pesticides 
which  are  harmful  to  our  topsoil. 

Please  work  for  better  prices.  The  open 
market  Isn't  working.  We  need  prices  which 
will  allow  us  a  profit  so  we  can  raise  and 
educate  our  families  and  pass  our  farms  on 
to  our  children.  Our  children  have  all  left 
the  farm  because  they  see  no  hope  here. 

The  current  farm  financial  crisis  is, 
at  once,  noljody's  fault  and  every- 
body's fault.  It  is  going  to  take  the 
concerted  effort  of  all  of  us— Federal 
and  State,  urban  and  rural— to  begin 
to  solve. 

Certainly,  declining  land  values  are 
at  the  very  heart  of  concerns  many 
farmers  have  about  getting  the  credit 
they  need  to  put  in  a  1985  crop. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Minnesota  Ag- 
ricultural Statistics  Service  found  that 
Minnesota  farmers  lost  $8.9  billion  in 
equity  from  1981  to  1984,  mainly 
through  the  erosion  of  land  prices.  In 
southwestern  Minnesota's  Nobles 
County,  the  total  decline  in  land 
values  in  the  past  4  years  was  a  star- 
tling $352  million.  Just  in  1984.  land 
values  in  Nobles  County  dropped  by 
almost  $100  million. 

It  Is  no  surprise,  then,  that  bankers 
are  joining  farmers  in  the  front  rows 
of  rallies  being  held  around  Miimeso- 
ta. 

According  to  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
Association,  Minnesota  fanners  are 
now  $12  billion  in  debt  with  $4  billion 
of  that  debt  at  serious  risk  of  default. 
An  estimated  44  percent  of  the  State's 
farmers  have  debt-to-asset  ratios 
greater  than  40  percent— the  point 
above  which  bank  examiners  start  to 
classify  loans  as  shakey. 

Without  question,  some  of  these 
farmers  are  doomed  to  bankruptcy.  No 
amount  of  Federal  or  State  assistance 
will — or  should— bail  out  a  farmer  or 
any  other  business  owner  who  fails  be- 
cause of  poor  management,  overexpan- 
sion.  or  other  factors  under  his  con- 
trol. 

But,  despite  the  callous  and  exagger- 
ated comments  of  David  Stockman, 
this  current  farm  financial  crisis  goes 
far  beyond  the  poor  managers  and  the 
farmers  who  are  doomed  to  failure  re- 
gardless of  what  action  might  be 
taken.  Efficient,  otherwise  solvent 
farmers  are  not  being  swept  under  by 
declining  equity  positions  against 
loans  that  could  be  made  payable. 
Here  are  letters  from  two  such  farm- 
ers: 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  My  husband 
and  I  live  on  a  four  generation  farm.  We 
made  the  poor  conditions  of  the  30's  and 
early  40's  but  the  spring  of  1984  the  Rossow 
homestead  farm  came  dollars  away  from 
losing  the  famUy  who  cleared  the  land  and 
built  the  100  year  old  buildings. 

According  to  every  economic  guideline, 
this  strong,  hardworking,  educated  family 
of  four  is  eligible  for  fuel  assistance,  food 


stamps,  medical  assistance,  virtually  every 
level  of  welfare.  We  raise  com,  soybeans, 
cattle,  hogs,  alfalfa,  hay,  and  work  365  days 
a  year  since  animals,  like  people,  need  to  be 
fed  daily. 

Something  is  not  right  in  every  way  of 
thinking. 

The  farmer  who  farms  100  acres  of  land 
and  provides  the  food  for  the  nation  is  then 
slapped  in  the  face  and  treated  with  such 
disrespect  and  given  an  income  so  low  that 
enables  him  to  apply  for  and  l>e  eligible  for 
every  state  welfare  program  available!  It's 
an  outrage! 

The  leaders  of  this  great  country  better 
get  their  priorities  into  perspective!!  Soon!! 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  tell  you  that  there  are  real  problems 
out  here. 

To  start  with,  we  have  too  many  big  banks 
that  are  buying  smaller  banks.  As  soon  as 
they  take  over  the  small  bank  they  begin 
trying  to  get  rid  of  all  agriculture  loans. 

Second,  the  lending  institution  that  we 
are  with  is  2%  higher  on  interest  than  they 
were  one  year  ago.  They  say  this  is  because 
of  bankruptcies  and  vulnerable  loans.  When 
we  cannot  pay  our  own  interest  how  can  we 
pay  this  much  more. 

Our  boy  farmed  last  year  and  FmHA  tells 
him  they  do  not  know  If  funds  will  be  avail- 
able this  year  or  not.  It's  only  a  few  months 
until  planting  time  and  rent  will  be  due. 

Third,  there  are  a  lot  of  families  out  here 
being  totally  shut  out.  All  their  income 
taken  away  and  then  they  are  told  it's 
simply  their  own  problem  where  their  next 
meal  or  heat  Is  coming  from.  We  think  it's 
time  we  worry  about  our  own  people's  prob- 
lems. 

Fourth,  we  have  a  good  line  of  older  ma- 
chinery and  our  livestock  and  it  keeps  get- 
ting devaluated  to  the  point  that  we  don't 
know  how  long  we  can  hang  on. 

Fifth,  we  owned  467  acres.  Last  year  we 
sold  75  acres  to  try  to  hang  on.  Now  the 
value  of  the  land  has  dropped  so  far  we 
couldn't  sell  it  if  we  had  to.  We  ask  you— is 
this  what  must  happen  after  21  years  of 
farming? 

We  need  guaranteed  loans  made  available 
now  and  we  absolutely  need  low  interest. 

Mr.  President,  who  knows  what  cur- 
rent land  values  really  are?  My  suspi- 
cion is  that  one  reason  they  have  con- 
tinued to  fall  Is  that  buyers  have 
backed  off.  waiting  for  prices  to  come 
down  even  further. 

To  me,  that  suspicion  means  that  we 
need  to  find  some  way  to  force  bank 
examiners  to  stop  continually  devalu- 
ing farmland,  at  least  until  we  under- 
stand better  where  the  market  really 
is. 

One  smalltown  banker  whom  I  re- 
spect, took  the  time  last  week  to  send 
me  a  publication  put  out  by  the  Iowa 
Bankers  Association  dealing  with  sub- 
ject of  farmland  devaluation.  An  Iowa 
banker  quoted  In  the  publication  re- 
ported on  his  recent  experience  in 
being  examined  by  the  FDIC.  He  relat- 
ed how  FDIC  examiners  informed  him 
they  were  writing  down  all  land  values 
to  a  flat  dollar  amount  on  this  exam, 
and  that  he  was  lucky  because  when 
they  come  back  the  next  time,  land 
values  would  be  lowered  an  additional 
$400  per  acre,  across  the  board. 

During  his  review  with  the  examin- 
ers,   the    banker    said    he    was    told 


"We're  going  to  close  up  these  small 
banks.  You're  done  for.  Small  towns 
are  out.  You  might  as  well  get  a 
supply  of  plywood  and  be  ready  to 
board  up  your  bank  and  schools  within 
5  years." 

It  was  comments  such  as  these  that 
led  me  to  schedule  several  meetings 
with  OMB,  Agriculture  and  Treasury 
Department  officials.  Including  Incom- 
ing Secretary  James  Baker.  I  would 
like  to  think  those  meetings  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  President's  pledge 
to  call  off  the  FDIC  watchdogs.  All 
the  same,  the  President's  pledge  will 
not  send  land  values  back  to  where 
they  were  last  year.  Accordingly, 
whatever  Is  done  to  address  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  sliding  land  values 
must  be  done  quickly,  so  that  deserv- 
ing farmers  are  not  prevented  from 
obtaining  enough  operating  capital  to 
begin  spring  planting.  And  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  President's  pledge  to 
extend  additional  loan  guarantees  to 
lending  Institutions  will  solve  the 
credit  problems,  but  that  remains  to 
be  seen.  Lenders  are  still  sending  pro- 
ducers down  the  road  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  this  letter 
from  New  Richmond  explains  what 
they  find  there: 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  am  writing 
to  you  today  concerning  the  depressed  econ- 
omy in  rural  Minnesota.  I  support  the  Re- 
publican platform  on  government  getting 
out  of  our  lives— but  government  has  been 
involved  in  the  farm  economy  for  50  years. 
Now  when  we  need  government  interference 
the  most,  please  don't  desert  us! 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  farming  for 
16  years.  Our  lending  institution  will  not 
lend  us  the  money  to  continue  on.  If  FmHA 
won't  help  us  we  will  have  to  leave  farming 
just  as  so  many  other  neighbors  have  had  to 
do  the  past  three  years. 

I  realize  balancing  the  budget  is  number 
one,  but  please  don't  forget  when  the  farm 
economy  is  booming,  so  does  the  iron  and 
steel  Industries;  chemical  and  fertilizer  com- 
panies: and  all  the  main  street  businesses  in 
these  small  communities— which  in  turn  is 
felt  in  the  metro  areas.  If  help  could  be 
given  to  us  today,  the  government  will  feel 
its  returns  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  are  praying  that  you  will  hear  our  cry 
for  help. 

But,  Mr.  President,  spring  planting 
expenses  are  a  short-term  problem, 
and  It  Is  the  long-term  credit  needs  of 
agriculture  that  concern  me  most.  No 
one  in  Washington,  not  John  Block, 
not  KiKA  DE  LA  Gakza.  not  Jesse 
Helms,  not  Bob  Dole,  seems  to  have  a 
program  to  put  agriculture  on  its  feet. 
But,  In  addressing  the  longer  term 
cash-flow  problems  caused  by  high  In- 
terest rates.  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed by  one  proposal  put  forward 
recently  by  Communicating  for  Agri- 
culture [CA],  a  national  farm  advoca- 
cy organization  based  in  Fergtis  Falls, 
MN.  Although  It  may  cost  some 
money— and,  therefore,  have  to  be  sold 
to  a  deficit-minded  administration  and 
Congress— the  CA  proposal  has  my 
full  support. 


The  CA's  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program  would  assist  farmers  by 
buying  down  Interest  rates  and  re- 
structuring loans  by  extending  pay- 
ments out  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Three  existing  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration programs  would  be  modified 
and  Incorporated  Into  the  CA  plan:  the 
Approved  Lenders  Program,  the  In- 
sured Operating  Loan  Program,  and 
the  Limited  Resource  Program. 

Local  lenders  would  have  a  central 
role  In  making,  servicing,  and  collect- 
ing the  loans,  reducing  FmHA  paper 
work  and  time  requirements.  They 
would  have  a  large  stake  In  ensuring 
that  available  resources  are  properly 
targeted.  Final  decisions  on  farmers' 
eligibility,  use  of  funds  and  creditwor- 
thiness would  remain  with  the  FmHA. 

The  Communicating  for  Agriculture 
proposal  has  now  been  endorsed  by 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union.  Minne- 
sota Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Minne- 
sota National  Fanners  Organization. 
Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Movement,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Bankers  Association  and  Min- 
nesota Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Communicating  for  Agri- 
culture proposal  be  inserted  into  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obligation,  the  pro- 
posal was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Debt  Restructuring  CA  Moditied 
Debt  Recovery  Program 

CA  is  proposing  a  farm-debt  restructuring 
plan  designed  to  build  on  present  programs, 
and  target  farm  borrowers  who  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  yet  who  can  t>e  helped  with 
the  right  program. 

Today,  many  farmers  find  themselves  in  a 
financial  bind.  WhUe  about  30%  of  farmers 
have  little  or  no  debt  and  are  doing  well  eco- 
nomically, there  are  between  30%  and  40% 
of  all  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  are  in  various  stages  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

WHO  ARE  these  FARMERS  IN  WfTXCULTY? 

Most  agricultural  production,  about  60% 
in  1982.  comes  from  205.000  farms  (out  of 
2.4  million  total  farms)  with  more  than 
$150,000  in  annual  sales.  Narrowing  our 
focus  somewhat,  of  these  farms  with  sales 
of  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

19%  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater 
than  70%.  That  means,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  farmers  has  more  than  $7  of 
debt: 

44%  have  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater  than 
40%; 

Farms  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  greater 
than  40%  account  for  71%  of  debt  on  farms 
in  this  sales  class  but  only  36%  of  assets. 

For  farms  in  all  sales  categories  with  a 
greater  than  70%  debt-to-asset  ratio,  there 
is  little  hope  of  economic  survival.  In  a 
recent  Iowa  study,  10%  of  the  farmers  fall 
into  this  category,  hold  9%  of  the  assets  and 
25%  of  the  total  debt. 

Farmers  with  debt-to-asset  ratios  of  great- 
er than  40%  are  also  facing  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  that  same  Iowa  study,  28%  of  the 
farmers  with  30%  of  the  assets  and  65%  of 
the  debt  fall  into  that  category. 
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The  Iowa  survey  further  shows  that  farm- 
ers from  all  sales/size  categories  are  in  the 
over  40%  group  and  that  the  majority  of 
these  are  full-time  family  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OP  THE  FARM  DEBT? 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  1971,  total  farm 
debt  totalled  around  $54  billion:  in  1976. 
around  $91  billion;  and  in  1984,  total  farm 
debt  stands  at  $215  billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much  higher 
debt  to  income  ratio  now  than  in  the  past. 
In  1950,  the  overall  debt-to-income  ratio 
stood  at  less  than  1;  in  1960,  it  doubled  to  2, 
changed  to  over  3  in  the  early  1970's,  to  8  In 
1980  and  to  10  in  1984.  Today  the  average 
farmer  is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  income. 

But  even  more  important,  the  nature  of 
the  debt  has  changed  dramatically.  Debt 
today  has  a  much  shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  is  short  term  with  inter- 
est rates  tied  to  current  loan  rates.  Even 
real  estate  debt  is  based  on  variable  interest 
rates  or  is  based  on  relatively  short  contract 
purchases.  Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  20-25  years  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's  to  10-15  years  or  less 
today. 

CAM  FARMERS  WITH  HEAVY  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30%  to 
40%  of  farmers  who  have  substantial  debt 
and  who  are  in  various  stages  of  financial 
difficulty,  economic  survival  is  a  serious 
question.  To  help  this  group,  representing 
between  720,000  smd  960,000  farms  out  of 
2.4  million  total  U.S.  farms,  there  must  be  a 
restructuring  of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  too  much  debt  at  the  wrong 
time,  debt  that  was  manageable  under  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  when  it  was 
incurred  but  become  a  crushing  burden 
when  conditions  changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are  many 
good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy  for  lack  of 
a  way  to  msUie  the  transition  from  an  econo- 
my of  high  inflation,  rising  land  values  and 
low  interest  rates  to  one  of  low  inflation, 
sinking  land  values  and  high  interest  rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group  can  be 
helped  and  saved  with  the  right  debt  re- 
structuring programs. 

CA'S  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING  PROPOSAL 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay  off  debt 
obligations,  a  major  restructuring  of  indebt- 
edness will  be  necessary. 

The  number  one  feature  of  any  debt  re- 
structuring program  is  to  stretch  out  princi- 
pal payments  into  a  manageable  debt  repay- 
ment schedule.  The  second  major  feature 
must  provide  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  third,  for  farm  lending  to  continue,  the 
risks  must  be  shared. 

The  CA  proposal  utilizes  existing  FmHA 
programs  and  expertise  of  commercial  lend- 
ers to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders  Program, 
Insured  Operating  Loan  Program  and  Limit- 
ed Resource  Program.  CA's  Debt  Restruc- 
turing Plan  modifies  slightly  these  existing 
FmHA  programs  to  create  a  program  of 
modified  recovery  debt  credit. 

The  heart  of  the  CA  debt  restructuring 
proposal  is  the  utilization  of  FmHA's  Ap- 
proved Lender  Program,  with  some  minor 
modifications. 

FmHA  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 

Under  FmHA's  Approved  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, a  qualified  commercial  lender  is  ap- 
proved in  advance  to  process  FmHA  Guar- 


anteed Loans.  The  approved  lender  makes 
the  loan,  services  the  loan  and  collects  the 
loan,  thereby  reducing  the  paperwork  and 
time  required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarantees.  The  lender  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  proper  and  adequate  security  is 
obtained  and  maintained.  P^HA  makes  the 
final  decision  on  farmers'  eligibility,  use  of 
funds,  and  credit  worthiness. 

WHO  DOES  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

In  today's  farm  economy,  there  are  many 
farmers  whose  debt-to-assets  ratio  between 
40%  and  70%  who  are  caught  in  a  'credit 
availability  gap.'  These  farmers  are  not  in 
serious  enough  financial  difficulty  for  con- 
sideration by  the  lender  of  last  resort, 
FmHA.  Yet,  they  do  not  quite  meet  the 
credit  standards  of  private  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger  class  of 
farm  borrowers  than  normal  FmHA  borrow- 
ers. The  problem  for  this  class  of  farm  bor- 
rowers is  that  their  cash  flow  is  inadequate 
under  current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic  per- 
sonal net  worth  and  equity  remains  relative- 
ly strong.  The  security  behind  the  loan  is 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  bank  lender, 
yet  the  loan  is  classified  by  bank  regulators 
as  a  classified  loan.  For  the  bank,  every  clas- 
sified loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be  made 
available,  resulting  in  less  credit  being  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

THE  FmHA  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Loan  Guarantees  are  designed  to 
provide  the  credit  necessary  for  family 
farmers  to  conduct  successful  operations. 
The  loans  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  t>asic  live- 
stock, annual  operating  expenses  and  refi- 
nancing for  authorized  operating  loan  pur- 
poses. They  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  or 
refinance  land,  finance  lease  costs  or  exceed 
$200,000.  Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or  vari- 
able and  cannot  exceed  the  rate  common  in 
the  area.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  up 
to  seven  years  on  basic  security.  Quality 
loans  may  be  guaranteed  up  to  90%  while 
high  risk  loans  may  receive  less  than  a  50% 
guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

Utilizing  FmHA's  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, the  commercial  lender  will  have  the 
additional  security  to  make  a  bankable  loan 
to  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
gap".  The  program  is  not  a  bailout  for  lend- 
ers. Unless  the  loan  meets  requirements, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  FmHA 
will  not  approve  it. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by  making 
credit  available.  Second,  the  banker  will  use 
the  banks  own  (pre-FmHA  approved)  loan 
forms  familiar  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
banker,  reducing  FmHA's  paper-handling 
load.  Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that  available 
guarantee  loan  funds  reach  eligible  farmers 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Fourth,  the  banker 
and  borrower  are  familiar  with  each  other, 
helping  to  insure  that  better  loans  will  be 
made.  Fifth,  the  borrower  is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  commercial 
lender  will  normally  have  a  maximum  of 
five  years  on  the  loan  while  under  the 
FmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seven  years  is  possible.  This  extra 
two  years  can  assist  the  farm  twrrower  in 
achieving  an  attainable  cash  flow-payback 
program. 


CA  S  MODIFIED  DEBT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

CA  proposes  to  utilize  FmHA's  Approved 
Lenders  Program  and  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  achieve  a  significant  plan  for  farm 
debt  restructuring.  To  achieve  this  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  AND 
DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a  maximum 
rate  to  be  charged  on  interest.  Under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Program,  interest  rates 
may  not  exceed  the  prevailing  interest  rate 
in  the  areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made.  At 
present,  this  interest  rate  is  approximately 
14H%. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate  would  l>e 
set  at  2W%  above  Federal  Funds.  This 
would  yield  an  interest  rate  of  12W%  at  Oc- 
tober 22,  1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  lower  interest 
rates  In  order  to  create  a  more  achievable 
positive  cash  flow-debt  repayment  plan  for 
many  farm  borrowers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  lower  interest  rates,  by 
lowering  the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under  the 
Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program,  the  result 
will  be  to  create  opportunities  for  additional 
farm  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  A  lower  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  will  encourage  the  lender 
to  graduate  the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  In  the  Approved 
Lenders  Program  would  help  to  expand  the 
program  to  include  the  commercial  lenders' 
ability  to  lend  to  those  in  the  creditability 
gap. 

FmHA  OPERATING  LOAN  PROGRAM 

FmHA  Operating  Loans  are  made  for  both 
operating  expenses  and  farm  ownership. 
Ownership  loans  may  carry  an  interest  rate 
as  low  as  5W%  and  may  be  written  up  to  40 
years.  Operating  loans  may  carry  an  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  7V4%  and  may  be  written 
up  to  15  years.  Under  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gn'am,  appraisals  are  done  by  the  FmHA  and 
security  in  the  loan  is  named  and  itemized 
per  lender. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt,  lower 
interest  rates  and  longer  pay  back  terms  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  manageable,  attain- 
able cash  flow  for  many  farm  borrowers. 

The  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
would  incorporate  into  the  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program  the  use  of  FmHA  Operating 
Loans  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FmHA 
Guaranteed  Loans.  The  pre-PmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  would  process  the 
paperwork  for  FmHA  Operating  Loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms.  FmHA 
would  still  have  the  final  say-so  on  the  loan 
under  a  shortened  turn  around  approval  or 
denial.  Appraisals  would  be  done  Isy  the  pre- 
PmHA  approved  conunercial  lender  or  quali- 
fied appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  be  to  share  security  on  a  pro- 
rated dollar  value  basis.  This  last  change  is 
important  to  create  an  environment  where 
the  financial  risk  is  shared  and  one  which 
will  create  far  fewer  complications  than  the 
present  system  of  named  security. 

BLENDED  CREDIT  ILLUSTRATION 

Under  the  CA  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program,  there  can  be  a  significant  debt  re- 
structuring which  will  assist  present  finan- 


cially troubled  borrowers  who  have  a 
stronger  asset  base  yet  who  can  neither 
qualify  for  FmHA  loans  or  regular  commer- 
cial lender  loans. 

As  an  illustration:  Farm  Borrower  with 
$100,000  of  indebtedness— cash  flow  shows 
$21,000  available  for  debt  retirement. 

Example    1— Farm    Borrower    with    Com- 
mercial Lender.  Loan  Term— 5  years.  Loan 
Interest  Rate— 14'/i%: 
Cash  Required  for: 

Principal  Reduction 

Interest  Payment 


Total . 


$20,000 
14,500 

$34,500 


Payment  Deficit $13,500 

Example  2— Farm  Borrower  under  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program  (no  modifications). 
Loan  Term— 7  years.  Loan  Interest  Rate— 

14V2%: 

Cash  Required  for 

Principal  Reduction - $14,285 

Interest  Payment 14,500 


Total. 


28.785 


Payment  Deficit 7.785 

Example  3— Farm  Borrower  under  CA 
Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program.  Debt  Is 
divided  between  Approved  Lender  Loan  and 
Limited  Resource  Loan  (3A)  and  Insured 
Loan  Programs  (3B): 
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ToUl  Payment  ><gi>n'  ^ 
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Interest  Paywent,, 

Total - — 


$t.9SI        $10,150 


$10,476  $9,714 

$8,175         $11,150 

$20J5I         $70,864 


Cask  now 


$649 


$136 


From  the  above  example,  the  Modified 
Debt  Recovery  Program  has  accomplished  a 
significant  reduction  in  interest  rates  and 
has  extended  payments  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  swhieve  a  reasonable  and  achieva- 
ble cash  flow. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Program 
covers  the  three  areas  of  need:  restructuring 
of  debt,  adjustment  of  interest  and  sharing 
of  risk.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram shares  the  risk  by  bringing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  on  a  percenUge  of  the  Approved 
Lender  Program.  Debt  is  restructured  by 
adding  the  Direct  Lending  Program,  and  in- 
terest is  lowered  with  a  combination  of  abili- 
ty through  the  Direct  Lending  Program  to 
lower  to  a  minimum  of  7V(i%  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  2V4%  plus  Federal  Funds  on  the  Ap- 
proved Lender  portion.  The  Modified  Debt 
Recovery  Program  utilizes  the  assets  of  the 


FmHA.  the  types  of  funds  which  are  already 
available  and  adds  the  expertise  of  Commer- 
cial Lenders.  The  Modified  Debt  Recovery 
Program  would  only  be  in  place  long  enough 
to  carry  agriculture  through  this  present 
period  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  con- 
cept of  restructuring  debt  in  order  to 
ease  cash-flow  is  not  new.  We  are 
doing  it  all  the  time  for  Third  World 
countries  that  have  been  in  danger  of 
defaulting  on  their  debts  to  American 
banks.  Surely,  if  we  can  be  that  flexi- 
ble with  the  governments  and  private 
borrowers  In  places  like  Mexico. 
Poland,  and  Brazil,  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  extend  the  same  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  our  country's  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

I  realize  that  these  two  approaches- 
trying  to  ease  the  effects  of  declining 
land  values  in  the  credit  system,  and 
trying  to  reduce  debt  service  payments 
through  low-interest  rates  and  stretch- 
ing out  payment  schedules— are  not 
the  total  answer. 

They  do  not  do  anything  about  our 
ability  to  market  soybeans  in  Germa- 
ny, or  our  ability  to  compete  with  low- 
priced  Argentine  wheat,  or  the  fact 
that  a  bushel  of  com  today  brings  a 
farmer  less  than  it  did  a  generation 
ago. 

Hopefully,  these  and  other  farm 
problems  can  be  addressed  as  the  1985 
farm  bill  is  introduced  and  moves 
through  the  various  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

We  also  have  to  start  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  addressing  the  farm 
crisis  that  owes  much  of  its  existence 
and  severity  to  Federal  policy  itself. 

I  do  not  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
explaining  to  my  farm  constituents 
about  the  impact  of  past  grain  embar- 
goes—and the  encouragement  which 
various  Government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams have  given  to  expansion  and  ex- 
cessive borrowing— and  the  impact  the 
Federal  Government's  growing  budget 
deficit  has  had  on  interest  rates  and 
farm  and  other  exports— and  even  the 
push  given  in  the  early  and  midseven- 
ties  to  farmers  to  expand  exports  as  a 
way  of  offsetting  our  rising  trade  im- 
balance resulting  from  increasing  oil 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  even  aU  other  argu- 
ments aside,  the  fact  remains  that 
farming  is  simply  too  Important  to  our 
Nation— and  our  Nation's  security— to 
be  allowed  to  foimder.  Daniel  Webster 
called  farmers  "the  founders  of 
human  civilization":  George  Washing- 
ton observed,  "I  know  of  no  pursuit  in 
which  more  real  and  important  serv- 
ices can  be  rendered  to  any  country 
than  by  improving  its  agriculture 
•  •  *."  Farming  buUt  our  Nation,  and 
farming  keeps  it  thriving. 

Agriculture  is  the  one  major  sector 
of  our  economy  that  we  do  better  and 
more  efficiently  than  anyone  else  on 
Earth.  It  must  continue  to  be  a  vital 


and  profitable  sector  of  our  economy 
in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

We  who  are  elected  to  represent  the 
people  must  heed  the  plea  for  help 
from  rural  America.  I  am  receiving 
more  mail  on  this  issue  than  at  any 
time  in  my  6  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  referred  to  many  of  these  letters 
in  the  course  of  this  speech.  If  farmers 
in  my  colleagues'  States  are  anything 
like  those  in  Minnesota— and  I  know 
they  are— the  letters  are  just  as  heart- 
wrenching. 

In  the  communications  I  receive 
from  Minnesota  farmers,  three  themes 
stand  out.  The  first  concern  they  ex- 
press is  that  the  rural  way  of  life 
which  has  made  this  coimtry  strong  is 
dying.  The  second  concern  is  over  the 
impact  this  rending  of  the  rural  fabric 
is  having  on  their  neighbors,  schools, 
and  churches.  And  their  last  concern 
is  always  for  themselves  and  their 
burning  desire  to  continue  in  the  no- 
blest profession  known  to  mankind: 
farming. 

I  know,  when  I  read  these  letters 
and  talk  to  these  fine  people,  that 
they  are  coming  to  Washington  as  a 
last  resort.  They  are  telling  us  in  their 
own  way  that  they  took  our  advice  and 
now  they  are  paying  for  it. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  farmers 
have  wondered  if  their  elected  officials 
in  Washington  grasp  the  dimensions 
of  the  farm  problem.  Coming  from 
rural  Steams  County.  I  can  beUeve 
and  understand  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  my  best  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  inform  this  administration  of  the 
situation,  it  is  clear  that  very  few 
people  in  the  executive  branch  truly 
believe  there  is  a  crisis  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Four  times  in  3  weeks,  the  Cabinet 
Coimcil  met  to  discuss  whether  there 
should  be  any  additional  Federal 
action  on  farm  credit.  Please  note,  Mr. 
President,  the  Cabinet  Council  met 
not  to  decide  what  additional  Federal 
response  is  necessary,  it  met  to  decide 
whether  additional  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. Well,  I  am  happy  that  we  were 
able  to  get  John  Block  and  Dave 
Stockman  to  admit  there  is  a  problem, 
but  I  am  not  convinced  their  response 
will  help  much. 

I  wish  the  administration  could 
listen  to  what  rural  America  is  telling 
me.  Pleas  like  this  from  Butterfield, 
MN: 

We  are  losing  our  farms  out  here  In  rural 
Minnesota  and  if  it  keeps  up  our  towns  and 
churches  wUl  be  gone  too.  I  have  never  writ- 
ten a  Congress  person  before  but  I  feel  such 
a  sense  of  discouragement  to  see  people 
losing  all  they  have  worked  for.  I  know 
there  is  no  easy  answer  but  I  also  know  that 
our  prices  are  made  in  Washington. 

And  this: 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  am  writing 
to  you  about  our  concern  over  the  family 
farm.  My  husband  and  I  run  a  3rd  genera- 
tion family  farm.  Our  Uvelihood.  and  that 
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of  many  around  us.  is  being  threatened  and 
our  government  is  the  only  place  we  can 
turn. 

We  love  America  and  what  it  stands  for 
and  has  to  offer.  It  just  doesn't  seem  fair  to 
work  14-18  hour  days  just  to  have  foreclo- 
sure at  your  heels! 

Please  know  the  problem  is  real  and  will 
not  go  away.  The  family  farm  needs  more 
tax  breaks  instead  of  discrimination.  We 
need  to  know  our  government  l>elieves  in  us 
or  all  hope  is  gone!  Yes.  we  are  a  minority, 
but  we  have  a  major  task— to  feed  millions. 

Even  the  older,  more  established, 
farmers  are  having  trouble  making  a 
go  of  it.  These  farmers  wrote  from 
Pipestone,  Little  Palls,  and  Cleveland, 
MN: 

I  was  discharged  from  the  Army  Air  Force 
in  Octotjer  1945,  but  never  thought  I  was 
coming  back  from  overseas  to  an  America 
such  as  we  have  now.  especially  in  agricul- 
ture. I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to  plant  a  crop 
this  spring.  We  cannot  continue  to  produce 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Perhaps  it 
would  t>e  l>est  Lf  not  one  farmer  planted  a 
crop  regardless  of  the  consequences.  I  can 
manage  to  farm  for  nothing,  but  when  it's 
less  than  nothing  we  are  in  great  trouble. 

I  am  a  60  year  old  farmer's  wife.  Although 
we  are  not  yet  in  danger  of  losing  our 
farm— it  would  be  difficult  to  sell— and  stUl 
have  enough  to  retire.  I  urge  you  to  do  what 
you  can  to  keep  the  farmland  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  instead  of  corporations  as  it  is  in 
South  America.  Food  will  follow  the  path  of 
fuel  when  that  happens.  The  food  goes 
where  the  money  is.  Coffee  is  raised  in 
South  America  and  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  people  who  live  in  these  lands 
go  hungry.  Tnxsting  that  you  understand 
these  things,  and  realize  that  our  democracy 
is  based  on  small  farms  and  small  business 

I  am  55  years  old  and  was  bom  and  raised 
on  the  farm  which  I  now  own  and  operate 
with  the  help  of  my  two  younger  brothers. 
We  have  a  family  type  farm  and  we  love  it. 
We  all  served  our  country  in  the  Army 
starting  in  1950  through  1956.  The  trouble 
started  in  1978  with  poor  crops  due  to  hail, 
drought  and  then  floods.  Then  came  high 
interest,  and  now  very  low  grain  prices.  (We 
are  facing  trouble!)  We  all  need  help  before 
it  is  too  late.  Our  government  bailed  out 
Clirysler  Corporation  and  they  "made  it".  I 
am  sure  our  farmers  could  also  "make  it"  if 
they  were  given  the  same  chance. 

The  fact  is,  farmers  are  hurting  and 
it  is  our  problem.  All  of  us.  The  de- 
spair is  expressed  in  letters  from  our 
future  farmers:  like  this  young  num: 

Dear  Senator  I  think  it's  time  for  farmers 
to  get  a  fair  price  for  his  crops,  livestock, 
milk.  etc.  that  we  are  producing  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prices  we 
are  getting  for  our  products  never  increases, 
while  our  expenses  for  production  are  con- 
stantly on  the  rise  along  with  our  taxes  that 
are  foolishly  spent  by  the  government. 

The  young  farmers  today  must  t>e  able  to 
borrow  money  at  lower  interest  rates!  This 
could  be  done  by  reducing  the  federal  defi- 
cit. If  the  deficit  was  lower  it  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  the  government 
would  have  to  borrow,  making  more  money 
available  to  small  businesses  and  farmers. 

In  the  future.  I  planned  on  a  career  in 
farming,  but  the  way  things  look  now.  I 
think  I  should  switch  and  become  a  politi- 
ciani 

And  from  clergy: 


Dear  Senator;  Greetings  and  God's  bless- 
ings on  your  work,  especially  for  agricul- 
ture. 

Today.  I  write  you  and  plead  help  for  all 
farmers. 

1.  Help  them  all.  to  get  loans. 

2.  To  be  able  to  borrow  money  for  their 
farms. 

3.  Make  a  good  profit. 

4.  Have  a  voice  in  farm  issues. 

5.  Get  a  reward  for  their  labors. 

I  totally  trust  you  will  help  all  farmers. 
Thanlcs  and  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely  in  Him.  Our  Father. 

Sister  Mart  Eluabctr  Born. 

And  from  our  rural  business  people 
like  this  resort  owner  in  Osakis: 

Dear  Senator  I  am  very  concerned  about 
what  is  to  come  of  rural  America.  What  I 
am  seeing  as  I  travel  in  our  area  is  a  very  de- 
pressed economy.  Farmers  and  businesses 
making  less  money,  and  paying  more  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Last  sunimer  less  people 
were  able  to  afford  the  recreation  of  our 
lake  and  facilities.  Meaning  less  revenue 
available  to  everyone.  I'm  afraid  of  what 
may  come  to  t)e  this  summer.  I  hate  to  see 
my  friends  hurting  so  t>adly;  the  survival  of 
their  businesses  and  therefore  their  incomes 
are  a  big  (?).  The  resorters  may  go  bankrupt 
as  well. 

And  from  farm  wives: 

Dear  Senator  There  must  be  a  just  price 
for  our  products  so  we  can  pay  our  way  and 
start  reducing  the  debt.  When  consumers 
understand  what  is  actually  happening  to 
the  families  that  have  been  producing  their 
abundant  and  cheaply  priced  food.  I  feel 
they  too  will  support  a  fixed  price  in  order 
to  answer  plentiful  future  food  supplies. 

I  am  a  farm  wife  and  am  painfully  aware 
of  the  stress  it  is  causing  in  our  own  family 
and  in  the  families  of  many  others  in  our 
area. 

Your  thoughtful  consideration  of  any 
form  of  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. To  stop  all  support,  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  rural  America— businessmen,  schools, 
churches,  families,  etc.  all  are  interrelated. 

The  displaced  fanner  would  be  highly 
skilled  and  would  in  turn  displace  city  work- 
ers, only  adding  to  the  unemployment, 
crime,  etc.  Other  problems  of  the  overbur- 
dened city. 

And  from  concerned  city  dwellers: 
Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  It  Is  urgent 
for  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  make  some 
basic  changes  In  priorities.  The  Immediate 
and  most  urgent  need  is  to  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  family  famu  in  our  state.  The 
family  farm  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life  in  all 
of  the  rural  areas  and  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  of  Minnesota.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
these  farms  fall  without  experiencing  a  dev- 
astating loss  in  the  Twin  Cities  as  well.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  the  state  with  "the 
government  that  works".  This  farming  crisis 
plus  other  somewhat  less  urgent,  but  still 
very  important,  problems  will  provide  the 
test  of  whether  or  not  we  will  orient  our  pri- 
orities to  secure  the  foundations  of  our 
Interdependent  society. 

There  are  many  more  letters  I  would 
like  to  share.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  number  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  farmers  and  other  Minne- 
sotans  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  crisis  in  rural  America  seems 
apparent  to  just  about  everyone  in  the 
upper  Midwest.  I  have  tried  to  commu- 
nicate this  fact  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
FDIC,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
White  House,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  finally,  to  the  President  himself. 
But  my  letters,  requests  and  calls  for 
help  have  gone  unheeded  or  ignored. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  done 
no  better,  and  there  is  no  pride  in  uni- 
versal failure. 

So  I  will  ask  once  again  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  President  go  out 
and  see  what  is  happening  to  rural 
America.  See  what  is  happening  to 
farmers,  businesses,  and  bankers,  to 
families  and  to  an  entire  way  of  life. 
Ignore  me  if  you  choose.  But  do  not 
ignore  them.  Theirs  is  a  plea  for  the 
survival  of  an  industry  and  a  nation. 
ExHisri  1 

The  following  are  letters,  or  excerpts  from 
letters,  received  by  Senator  Durenberger 
concerning  the  farm  crisis  in  Minnesota. 

"We  are  farmers.  We  have  problems.  Over 
the  past  year  our  problems  have  been  multi- 
plying faster  than  we  believe.  In  the  begin- 
ning, we  were  having  trouble  with  the  cash 
flow  on  our  farm.  On  the  advice  of  our 
banker  we  went  to  the  FHA  to  apply  for  fi- 
nancial help  for  next  year.  Our  problems 
are  no  different  from  hundreds  of  other 
farmers  In  America.  We  planted  good  seed, 
we  fertilized,  we  cultivated,  we  harvested 
our  largest  com  crop  in  our  history— and  we 
are  going  broke.  So  we  went  to  FHA  hoping 
for  some  temporary  help  to  get  us  t>ack  on 
our  feet.  We  filled  out  all  the  forms, 
checked  everything  over,  redid  others,  and 
returned  everything  to  the  FHA  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  December  11.  we  found  out 
that  we  hadn't  even  applied  for  help!  We 
had  only  applied  for  permission  to  apply. 
FHA  also  told  us  that  they  only  had  half 
the  money  available  this  year  that  they  had 
last  year.  And  our  names  are  now  quite  far 
down  on  the  list. 

"My  husband  and  I  feel  we  have  been  mis- 
informed, misled  and  just  generally  jerked 
around  by  our  government.  Before  the  elec- 
tion we  were  told  that  there  would  be  spe- 
cial funds  authorized  to  help  farmers.  So 
why  does  the  Martin  County  FHA  only  have 
half  the  funds  they  had  last  year:  We  do  not 
need  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  keep 
us  in  farming.  Our  banker  told  us  that  if  we 
could  get  a  break  on  high  interest  rates  and 
a  longer  term  loan  to  get  our  cash  flow 
moving  better,  we  could  make  it.  We  are  not 
making  high  land  payments,  we  rent  from 
my  husband's  father  who  charges  a  fair 
rent.  The  only  things  that  are  strangling  us 
now  are  the  rising  option  costs,  the  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  low  crop  prices.  We 
hear  nothing  from  FHA. 

"Waiting  to  hear  from  FHA  is  bad 
enough.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  our  prob- 
lems have  become  more  immediate.  We  have 
no  income.  The  bank  can  loan  us  money  for 
livestock  and  small  farming  bills,  but  that  is 
it  until  we  hear  something  from  FHA.  We 
have  been  looking  for  jot>s  since  October. 
Once  I  was  told  by  the  Job  Service  in  Fair- 
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mont  that  they  only  had  twelve  jobs  In  you  may  not  fully  realize  or  understand  the  'The  charitable  work  of  our  church  and 
their  job  box.  Twelve  jobs!  We  have  applied  seriousness  of  the  problem.  As  a  conserva-  others  U  helpful,  but  in  a  sense  only  a  ban- 
to  every  industry  around  here  that  is  still  tive  Republican.  I  do  not  at  all  consider  dage  on  the  severe  wound  of  problems  that 
taking  applications.  I  am  scheduled  to  take  myself  an  alarmist,  but  I  do  believe  myself  now  face  rural  America.  High  Interest  rates 
a  test  for  the  Minnesota  Merit  system  next  to  be  a  realist.  I  certainly  want  the  budding  on  loans,  lack  of  foreign  trade,  low  commod- 
Saturday.  What  else  can  we  do?  Republican  emergence  to  continue,  and  ac-  Ity  prices,  and  decreasing  land  values  have 
"We  have  since  borrowed  all  the  remain-  cordingly  I  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  a  work-  taken  their  toll  on  farmers  and  their  rural 
ing  cash  value  of  my  husband's  life  insur-  able  farm  program  be  developed  this  coming  neighbors.  Some  of  this  was  brought  on  by 
ance  policy  (about  $400).  When  that  is  gone.  year.  If  not.  I  can  foresee  some  real  disaster  farmers  themselves.  But  the  banks,  the 
I  don't  know  what  we  will  do  if  we  are  overtaking  Republicans  in  the  farm  states  market,  and  the  government  also  share  in 
unable  to  find  jobs  The  sad  thing  about  in  the  coming  years'  Marshall.  MN.  the  fault.  The  InconsUtent  agricultural  poli- 
this  whole  situation  U  that  our  position  is  "Something  has  to  be  done.  You  must  be  cies  of  the  federal  government  have  certain- 
not  unique  We  are  one  of  a  growing  aware  of  the  farming  situation,  but  if  you  ly  contributed  to  rural  communities'  prob- 
number  of  small  farmers  who  are  beginning  are  not  I  will  inform  you.  'The  farmers  are  lems. "  Dundee.  MN. 

to  believe  that  our  govemment  regards  us  as  losing  money  every  year  and  have  been  for  "interest,  land  Uxes  and  p«)r  prices  are 

so  much  chaff    The  general  consensus  is  the  past  five  years.  The  cost  of  putting  in  a  killing  us.  I  applied  for  an  FHA  operating 

that  no  one  cares.  We  hear  nothing  from  crop  is  more  than  we  receive  when  we  har-  loan  in  October  and  I  received  a  letter  in 

our  govemment  that  makes  us  believe  that  vest  it  and  try  to  sell  It.  and  that  U  without  January  18.  The  letter  said  I  was  eligible  for 

nonniP  in   w«hin(rtf)n   reallv  know  what's  taking  a  wage.  an  operating  loan,  but  there  are  not  any 

^fni  on  o^t  here    p"e^  don^iLSr  "What  U  going  to  happen  to  the  rural  f^nds  avaiUble.  Are  there  going  to  be  funds 

ftand    me    mo^t    fanned  (including    our-  communities  and  small  businesses?  What  is  aUocated?  As  farmers  we  need  funds  to  op- 

XL  X~not  wanrSoutS  a^d  weCe  the  situation  going  to  be  lnl5  years  when  erate.  The  Nixon.  Ford  and  Carter  Embar- 

^7^uritrblaIS2te-^lurwa^lsrrel"f  my  son  is  making  up  his  mind  on  what  to  do  ^^  have  brought  us  to  the  ground.  We 

f?Lm^nter%t  ^  beforT  theT  eat^J^^  "^'^h  ^^  "f^-«^  """^  ^^^  ^  *  S^flf '  ^  don't  need  any  more.  I  pay  my  cash  rent  on 

^Tachllfi't^T^w^it'^eTbe'tlr'th;:^  ^eTlf  Vk^i^S  thT^^ayTt  Ss"S^n  >*^ili^  "°  r 'f'^^"°«^^  wf^r^' 

»nvonp  in  thP  world-farm.  We  also  want  ^ell  if  It  keejw  gomg  the  way  It  has  t)een.  ^^  n^^d  operating  funds.    Butterfield.  MN. 


'^  =1^1^  h/vV'a  cTs^'c^'^t^  "^^X  ^^^^  the  gove;;;u;ent  X^'j^e  herXhTi^eri"^  r^er  n^^  heTp/vou 

':^%'^'^tj;^;^i-%t^Tj.'^.^^S  t^^r:.'^t^r^:^T^^'^''''"  ^d^oi^'Ti.T.^r^'^ii^^ 

"^Wh^n'^^wor'k^'iT  l.^d  oft  he  is  entitled  '^^  ^*^«  '""^^'V^  T  "^"^"^V^tT"  Co^ty  U^^  paJ^  thlTth"  e^  no  ^ 

When  a  worker  is  laid  off.  he  is  eniiuea  j       ^  ^^at  we  worked  all  year,  produced  an  .         '  ^            JL^         ^      .^    farmers 

to  unemployment  insurance.  Well,  in  effect  ^^                  ^^  ^ad  a  loss  of  $5,000.  X  owe  no  ^on^  orTerymL  a^  ?S 

my  husband  has  been  laid  off-wlth  two  ..^^  ^ave  farmed  about  500  acres  for  37  ^\.°^ Jl°,  "X^L?/ J^  "„ "*  ^^^^^ 

crucial    differences-he    still    does    all    the  years.  We  have  equity  in  our  business,  so  in-  ?^,t/™"^^~H*^fJr  *  ^                       "^ 

work,  but  someone  else  gets  all  the  money,  j^^est  rates  are  not  our  problem,  we  did  not  P^J^  ^Tr^tefthe  orice  of  soybeans  is 

and  he  is  not  entitled  to  unemployment  in-  ^uy  new  equipment,  and  still  we  operated  at  .he^e^od^itW^lO^^^oMTthe 

surance  or  welfare.  There  U  no  safety  net  In  ^  loss  The  reason  has  got  to  be  the  unfair  '■he  «&"«  ^^^.  **  "  ^  _\"  y«*fV*«?^ Jf,  t"^ 

this  great  country  for  farmers.  l^  we  Ire  forced  to  accept.  The  Reagan  ^^  °L,S^th7'  sZS^'  Y^ow  K 

"There  is  a  growing  anger  in  this  area-a  Administration's  cheap  food  program,  and  *°f,  .^.^^^^"^"^  '^^  ^*"*''  ^*'"  ^°*  ***™ 

frustrating,  almost  debilitating  anger  about  the  strong  dollar  in  foreign  countries,  unfair  ..j  "  "^^  j.    -bo„,    d-uble   what   it   was 

things  over  which  we  have  no  control.  The  marketing,  are  aU  part  of  the  problem.  ,hif  ^^«  n»,7?f  our  nrohlem  AU  of  ^ 

budget  deficit,  the  crop  prices,  the  operating  -The  farmer  has  not  caused  these  condi-  fhen.  ^hats  pm  of  our  prob^^^ 

expense-we    are    helpless    to    fight    these  tions.  but  they  have  cut  the  farmer  out  of  '°P"* ''^fV' ^f^'^.'fP' ^"^  "*"''°*' ^^'^  **"* 

things.  On  top  of  aU  these  problems,  now  we  business,  and  with  the  farmer  many  rural  °^!^tJ^oi^HnnVT?«w  or  n,.vpr  have  wanted 

have  to  worry  about  feeding  our  families!  merchants  and  laborere.  J^"?  „n  2  w«nt  u Trh-S^  tT^SJ^ 

"I  have  read  of  one  farmer  who  only  had  a  -We  recommend  that  you  get  busy  and  a  handout.  aU  we  want  is  a  chance  to  make 

gallon  of  milk  left  in  his  refrigerator.  I  have  back  price  supports  which  wiU  give  us  cost  a  decent  living^                                      int*r«!t 

read  of  another  who  could  only  afford  to  of  production  +  a  fair  profit.  If  the  famier  At  this  tim?  we  need  much  low«  »nterMt 

eat  once  a  day.  I  read  these  articles  and  I  gets  a  fair  price,  he  can  handle  the  taxes  rates,  some^lditional  money  foropera^ 

wonder  if  the  farmers  have  children.  I  think  and  the  Interest.  If  the  farmer  prospers,  the  loans,  and  ^^J^'^f^'^,"^/^^, 

I  am  so  fortunate  because  I  stUl  have  some  whole    country    prospers.    We    need    help  ''^^- J^"«;**™  *^  °i!l^i^L^!S2^t« 

meat  in  my  freezer  and  I  still  have  some  now! "  Madison.  MN.  f"'»^r'**"*'^t»,^LJr^e  ;i^    I^  ^e 

canned  goods  left  from  last  summer.  But  "We  are  writing  you  In  response  to  the  to  balance  with  ^vemhu^e^.  «"<»  some 

when  the  meat   is  gone  and   the  canned  pik  Disaster  Loan  Program.  controUed  by  lower  input  costs.  I  feel  most  of  this  can  be 

goods  are  eaten  and  when  my  children  (who  the  Small  Business  Administration.  **°^  .^    5 "5^  1***  ,  ,~.„«*i„»  «,h»  «.«■» 

have  allergies)  get  sick  and  I  don't  dare  take  "We  are  a  small  grain  company  with  four  'We've  had  to  cut  ov^  ^pemtag  why  «iU 

them  to  the  doctor  because  I'm  afraid  he'll  elevators  in  (X)  County  which  are  eligible  the  govemment  do  the  same  and  cut  down 

ask  me  for  money  that  I  don't  have-what  for  the  loan.  However,  our  main  office  and  the  deficit.     ^^                                  n«,niP 

then''                                                                     parent    elevator    is    in an    Ineligible  "You.  the  President  and  all  <rfty  people 

Senator  Durenberger,  thU  problem  cer-  county,  making  the  whole  company  ineUgl-  better  ft^P  *»''  think-if  agnculture  stays 

tainly  deserves  immediate  attention  from  ble  for  any  part  of  the  loan.  ''*'f,,'S^P-l^%tTthrbS,nf  ofZeS 

somebody.  We  live  in  one  of  the  richest  'What  we  would  like  to  know  is  why  we  weU?  Were  still  the  backbone  of  Arneri^ 

areas  of  the  richest  nations  on  earth  and  we  are  not  eligible  for  the  loan?  What  does  a  maybe  2  Pe^ent  or  3  Pe"*"";,  ^^  f ^^^°^ 

are     worried     about    our    children     going  county  line  have  to  do  with  need?  Besides  but.  40  percent  of  the  '^^°^^  °^f^^l^l 

hungry  I  was  raised  to  believe  that  a  person  the  lost  income,  we  have  had  to  tie  up  a  another.  'WJike  up  now  or  it  will  be  too  late, 

who  worked  hard  could  succeed.  Well,  we  large  percentage  of  working  capital  to  pur-  Granada.  MN.                               „,„,.««,  _,„ 

have  worked  hard  and  we  did  succeed-we  chase  the  PIK  com  stored  In  our  faculties.  "I  am  writing  this  >et,tfJJ^/?'P^^'^ 

raised  greaV  crops.  But  great  crops  sold  in  This  loan  Is  exactly  what  we  needed  but  concern  for  the  future  of  famUy  fairnmgjt 

November  to  paV  off  loJis  do  not  feed  the  were  denied.  Is  the  SBA  to  help  businesses  seems  as  farming  number  drop,  so  does  o^ 

fa?^Uym  January.  It  does  not  make  it  easier  in  need,  or  are  they  to  help  only  the  busi-  ^P*"^/*, ^'^ . ^ongr^.  Ru«l  Ameri« 

r^L"o  know  that  there  are  many  other  nesses  which  meet  asinine,  bureaucratic  re-  has  reached  a  crteis  stage  and  U  farm  pr^ 

similar  and  even  worse  positions.  I  am  a  quirements?"  Name  and  city  withheld.  pams  »«  phased  out,  many  more  famUy 

mother    Mothers  are  selfteh  for  their  chll-  'Things  are  getting  so  tough  In  our  com-  farm  members  will  go  with  it.  I  hope  you 

Ten  Wh^n  the  mfat  .^  the  freezer  is  gone,  munlty  and  in  the  surrounding  area  that  we  have  seen  our  «^t^mpt*  at  reaching  the 

when  The  canned  goods  are  eaten,  when  the  have    taken    a    collection    at    church    for  American  public  with  the  D^_solit^^ 

Ta-st  of  theTsurance  money  Is  used  up-  money,  food,  and  clothing  to  help  those  in  movement  and  the  closing  of  small  business- 

^at  do  we  do  Ten-Tat  cLte?'Ormsb;^  despe«te  need.  The  economic  trouble  in  our  es  In  the  rural  towns^I  hope  that  you  ^ 

what  do  we  00  inen-eai  rural  community  cuts  across  all  occupations,  work  towards  a  bipartisan  solution  of  bal- 

A.S  an  Attorney  practicing  in  the  heart  of  ages,  and  Income  classes.  Big  farmers  and  ancing    the    budget    and    devaluating    the 

a  f^  c^t^STKave  a  cha^ce^^^  s^l.   bank   vice-presidents   and   assembly  doUar.  Possibly  we  should  be  lookmt  more 

on  a^av  t^ay  b^ls  the  sUtus  of  the  f ann  line  workers,  retired  couples  and  mothers  to  a  gold  standard  than  having  our  doUar  be 

situation  ^d  I  cr^itlvelyst^^^^  with  five  children  on  A.D.C.,  all  of  these  ^^e  standard  that  other  country^  cin^^ 

not  eood  In  fact  as\vell  as  each  of  you  gen-  persons  are  being  hurt  by  the  niral  crisis  are  measured  agamst.  Also  1  have  no  prob- 

Ueme^Lylnt^u^hwith'to^con^^^  I^d  cutbacks  at  the  federal  level.  lems  paying   income  tax   if  I   have  made 
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money,  so  raising  income  taxes  does  not 
bother  me.  Best  of  lucli  in  attempting  to 
solve  a  very  complex  problem."  Windom. 
MN. 

"1  feel  I  must  write  a  letter  in  support  of 
the  fanners  of  which  I  am  one.  Please  sup- 
port us  and  do  what  you  can.  I  don't  Imow 
the  answer  but  I  do  luiow  interest  rates 
have  to  come  down  and  prices  for  our  prod- 
ucts have  to  go  up.  I  pray  that  you  will  do 
all  you  can  to  help  us  in  our  time  of  need, 
which  is  now."  Laml>erton.  MN. 

"I  have  been  fanning  eight  years,  seven  of 
which  have  been  on  a  farm  I  bought.  I  have 
never  made  any  money  at  it,  but  have  been 
able  to  keep  on  farming  until  now.  I  am  fi- 
nanced through  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  has  t>een  a  big  help  in  obtaining 
my  farm,  and  for  yearly  operating  expenses, 
except  to  today!  Because  of  low  prices,  my 
cash  flow  shows  objectionably  to  F.H.A.. 
and  thus  no  financing  for  putting  in  1985's 
crop.  So  thus  another  family  farm  is  forced 
out  of  business.  How  many  more,  until  there 
is  no  return."  Rural  Jackson,  MN. 

"The  Family  Farm  is  a  Family  Heritage. 
This  year  my  family's  farm  is  a  century 
farm.  Ptumers  in  southwestern  Minnesota 
desperately  need  your  help  to  survive  due  to 
the  low  prices  for  our  farm  products,  high 
interest  rates  and  farm  foreclosures.  Condi- 
tions in  the  rural  areas  were  never  this  seri- 
ous. All  we  ask  is  a  fair  price  plus  a  reasona- 
ble return  for  our  work  and  investment  in 
an  effective  workable  farm  program  to  help 
keep  the  family  farm."  Windom.  MN. 

"We  enjoy  farming  very  much  but  at  this 
time  we  don't  know  for  sure  if  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  keep  our  farm  for  another  year  or 
not.  We  support  our  community  but  we  are 
having  hard  times.  It  seems  by  the  time  we 
pay  our  bills  there  is  barely  enough  money 
left  over  for  groceries.  The  interest  pay- 
ments are  getting  harder  to  make.  This  year 
we  have  no  cash  flow  to  work  with.  The 
farmers  desperately  need  lower  interest 
rates  and  higher  prices.  Something  needs  to 
be  done  to  help  us  keep  farming.  We  are 
looking  to  you  for  some  kind  of  help.  We 
need  it  desperately  to  keep  on  farming  and 
so  our  children  can  farm.  Our  small  towns 
and  small  farmers  need  help  now.  We  need 
some  kind  of  help  to  keep  on  farming  even 
one  more  year.  Please  help  support  the 
farmers!"  Wabasso,  MN. 

"Our  personal  net  worth  has  dropped  to 
25%  of  what  it  was  5  years  ago.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  we  wanted  to  help  a  son  get  start- 
ed in  fanning.  There  was  no  land  for  sale 
near  here.  The  only  place  we  could  even 
look  was  50  miles  away.  It  was  like  that  back 
then.  Just  nothing  for  sale.  Today  there  is 
land  all  around  us  for  sale.  Now  we  don't 
even  have  buyers.  Please  don't  leave  budget 
director  Stockman  with  the  farm  program. 
We  need  someone  that  is  concerned  with 
helping  farmers  keep  farming."  Morton, 
MN. 

"We  live  on  a  family  farm  and  firmly  be- 
lieve they  must  be  saved.  The  large  corpo- 
rate farms  are  the  very  worst  thing  for  the 
community.  A  Congressional  meeting  of 
some  kind  would  be  a  good  way  to  start  and 
for  our  elected  officials  to  learn  firsthand 
about  it.  The  new  farm  bill  must  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  family  farmer."  Currie, 
MN. 

"This  is  perhaps  the  hardest  letter  I've 
ever  written.  First  because  I  don't  see  the 
paper  through  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  and 
second,  because  I  am  so  full  of  anger  and 
sadness  that  I  can't  put  my  thoughts  into 
words. 

"If  something  isn't  done  soon,  a  whole 
way  of  life  is  going  to  disappear.  I'm  sure 


many  people  can  tell  you  better  than  me 
about  how  things  are  here.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  we  aren't  even  farmers  and  we  have 
to  sign  up  for  welfare  today.  My  husband  is 
a  small  business  owner  and  along  with  him. 
every  single  other  small  businessman  is 
hurting  because  the  farmer  is  our  number 
one  customer. 

"We  will  be  moving  from  our  hometown 
soon  if  something  doesn't  happen  because 
we  don't  wsmt  to  live  on  welfare  and  we 
don't  want  our  kids  living  in  poverty.  I  am 
so  sick  of  everyone  saying  how  the  economy 
is  better  when  towns  are  dying  more  every- 
day."  Slayton.  MN. 

"I  am  from  Boyd,  a  small  community  in 
southwestern  Minnesota.  In  the  past  few 
months  we  have  lost  our  fertilizer  plant  and 
the  State  Bank  of  Boyd  was  closed  by  the 
FDIC.  Many  farmers  have  nowhere  to  turn, 
and  in  my  opinion,  we  must  turn  to  you. 
One  study  has  shown  that  by  1986  one  third 
of  Iowa  farmers  will  fall.  Suicide  rates  are 
skyrocketing.  The  suicide  rate  in  some  Iowa 
counties  is  twice  that  of  the  national  aver- 
age. This  is  tremendously  shocking!  We,  as 
fanners,  must  pay  the  price  for  our  seed, 
machinery,  and  repairs  but  must  take  what 
we  are  offered  for  our  products.  This  cannot 
continue.  We  need  to  receive  a  fair  price  for 
our  products.  Without  those  prices  the 
family  fanner  faces  extinction."  Boyd,  MN. 

"What  is  needed  is  direct  and  immediate 
action  to  raise  the  prices  for  1985  commod- 
ities. The  only  institution  that  can  deal  with 
the  need  for  immediate  action  is  the  U.S. 
Congress.  We  don't  want  another  PIK,  but 
we  need  a  sensible,  long-term  set-aside  pro- 
gram which  will  cut  or  bring  production 
into  line  with  use  and  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Canada  and  other  competitors  which  will 
cause  them  to  also  cut  production.  Taxpay- 
ers will  accept  such  a  program  if  they  can 
see  land  on  each  farm  that  Is  put  into  long- 
term  conservation  use.  Such  a  program  also 
has  to  have  teeth'  In  It. "  Boyd,  MN. 

"I  feel  you  must  cut  government  spending! 
You  must  lower  the  interest  rates!  You 
must  get  us  better  prices  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts! If  we  farmers  don't  get  this,  we  will  all 
be  on  welfare!  I  don't  think  you  understand 
how  serious  this  problem  Is!"  Westbrook, 
MN. 

"I  know  you  know  that  the  general  econo- 
my is  booming.  And  I  know  you  know  that 
the  ag  economy  Is  faltering,  but  do  you 
know  that  we're  bleeding  to  death  out 
here?"  Lakefleld.  MN. 

"What  Is  left  In  your  home  state  without 
agriculture?  Tourism,  hi-tech,  education, 
government  employees— but  our  number 
one  industry  is  agriculture. 

"Don't  you  think  It's  about  time  all  of  you 
in  Washington  cooperated  to  come  up  with 
a  solution  for  a  critical  problem,  one  that 
won't  go  away  by  Itself?  Only  you  folks  can 
come  up  with  the  t>old  strokes  necessary  to 
solve  this  one,  and  It  has  to  happen  now. 

"Please  l>efore  it's  too  late  for  a  lot  more 
folks  than  those  directly  Involved  in  farm- 
ing, get  it  together  and  take  care  of  Amer- 
ica." Jackson,  MN. 

"We  are  a  farm  family  In  southwest  Min- 
nesota by  Worthington.  Have  been  on  this 
same  farm  for  25  years. 

"Now  we're  told  we  can  lose  everything.  If 
we  could  get  some  decent  prices  for  our 
crops  and  they  would  bring  the  interest  rate 
down,  things  sure  would  look  brighter. 

"It  would  be  nice  if  we  farmers  could  set 
our  prices  like  everyone  else  does. 

"I  wonder  what  will  happen  if  all  the 
farmers  lose  everything?  Then  the  big  cor- 


porations will  come  In  and  then  what?" 
Fulda.  MN. 

"All  of  a  sudden  everyone  is  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  family  farmer  as 
though  this  problem  cropped  up  overnight. 
With  high  Interest  rates  and  commodity 
prices  at  below  cost  of  production,  what  did 
they  expect? 

"Agriculture  Is  the  largest  single  enter- 
prise in  the  D.S.  and  when  It's  In  trouble, 
the  country  is  In  trouble.  Subsidies  for  a 
family  unit  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
stability  we  seek.  Limit  subsidies  to  family 
units,  of  say.  $100,000  gross  and  let  the  free 
market  control  the  rest.  It  would  cost  a  lot 
less  than  it  is  costing  now,  and  if  large  oper- 
ations want  to  set  up  family  units,  OK.  If 
not,  let  the  market  prevail.  This  Is  the  only 
way  we  will  always  have  abundant  food,  soil 
preservation,  and  a  strong  country.  Perhaps 
It's  too  simple,  that  Is  why  it  has  never  been 
tried."  ZumbroU.  MN. 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  plea  for  your 
assistance  in  supporting  the  family  farmer. 
We  don't  have  years  left  to  avert  this 
crisis— we  have  only  a  few  short  months  If 
we  are  going  to  save  thousands  of  small 
farms  in  1985. 

"Family  farming  is  a  way  of  life  and 
source  of  income  for  millions  of  people  who 
work  the  land  and  who  want  to  preserve  it 
for  future  generations.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  way  of  life  for  millions  of  farm  fam- 
ilies, other  Jobs  and  businesses  can  flourish 
in  rural  areas.  If  farmers  are  forced  off  the 
land,  this,  in  turn,  will  close  down  small 
towns  with  their  banks,  businesses,  schools, 
and  churches.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  jobs  will  be  lost. 

"Family  farmers  have  a  respect  and  love 
for  the  land  and  are  proud  of  the  heritage 
that  Is  theirs.  Our  family  farm  Is  now  in  the 
fifth  generation,  dating  back  to  the  pioneer 
settling  of  Minnesota.  This  demonstrates 
many  years  of  hard  work  with  long  hours  of 
toil  and  hardship  to  preserve  one  of  the 
country's  most  valuable  resources— the 
family  farm."  Rochester.  MN. 

"I  am  reaching  the  age  of  retirement  (60) 
and  don't  think  I'll  be  on  the  farm  long 
enough  to  reach  the  age  of  62.  Land  prices 
and  machinery  prices  are  so  inflated  that 
there  won't  be  any  money  left  to  satisfy  the 
creditors.  Inflation  back  in  the  1970s  made 
the  price  of  land  and  machinery  worth  more 
than  you  paid  for  it.  In  turn,  labor  and 
prices  of  products  we  purchase  went  sky 
high  and  today  products  we  purchase  have 
not  dropped  despite  the  fact  that  our  goods 
and  commodities  have  deflated  50%  and 
more.  Interest  rates  are  so  high  and  the 
margins  so  little  that  there  is  no  profit  to  be 
made. 

"In  1974,  farmers  paid  a  great  deal  in 
income  taxes.  Today,  they  pay  little.  Just 
imagine  what  it  would  do  to  the  federal  def- 
icit if  our  leaders  would  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  Is  for  agriculture  to  prosper.  This  is 
our  only  renewable  resource."  Rushmore, 
MN. 

"I  am  writing  this  letter-  because  I  don't 
think  you  people  who  we  elected  to  repre- 
sent us  understand  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture or  you  do  not  care! 

"If  you  wanted  a  strong  country,  you 
would  fight  to  keep  the  smaller  family  farm 
instead  of  promoting  big  corporate  fanning 
and  big  business,  our  churches  and  schools 
and  main  streets  would  be  strong  and  self- 
supporting,  when  corporate  farming  takes 
over  we  will  lose  our  pride  and  incentive  to 
work  efficiently.  When  the  big  corporate 
farmers  farm  the  land,  they  will  demand  a 
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price  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  "cheap 
food"  and  our  freedom. 

"I  was  bom  and  raised  here  and  have  lived 
on  this  family  farm  for  46  years.  I  am  trying 
to  buy  the  farm  from  my  father  so  at  least 
one  of  my  sons  can  farm,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  government  does  not  want  the 
family  farm  to  stay  In  business! 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  President  and 
our  leaders  have  more  concern  for  what  Is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  than  our 
problems  right  here  in  this  country!  Also. 
Mr.  John  Block  is  the  poorest  excuse  for  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  country  has 
ever  had! 

"Every  time  we  have  a  election  you  people 
are  out  campaigning  for  our  votes,  now 
where  are  you  when  we  need  you?"  Fulda. 
MN. 

"I  am  a  farmer  from  west  central  Minne- 
sota. My  wife  and  family  and  I  have  owned 
and  operated  a  200  acre  farm  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  last  four  years  we  had  some 
weather  problems,  but  mostly  high  interest 
rates  and  low  commodity  prices.  It  became 
impossible  for  us  to  continue  farming. 

"I  have  found  a  buyer  for  my  farm  and 
now  am  unable  to  sell  it  because  of  USDA's 
reversal  on  FmHA  sales  directive  in  late  De- 
cember. 

"The  buyer,  my  FmHA  supervisor,  and 
myself  had  put  together  a  plan  where  I 
would  deed  the  farm  to  FmHA  and  then  the 
buyer,  who  is  also  an  FmHA  borrower, 
would  buy  it  from  FmHA.  We  have  studied 
the  different  ways  open  to  us  and  this  one 
was  about  the  only  one  that  would  work  for 
us. 

"A  December  18.  1984  FmHA  directive 
said  that  no  properties  could  be  sold  until 
further  notice.  We  had  planned  to  finish 
our  transaction  in  the  first  part  of  January 
when  our  supervisor  discovered  that  he 
could  no  longer  help  because  of  these  new 
rules."  Clenwood.  MN. 

"We  cannot  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss 
so  that  the  people  of  the  nation  can  eat. 
You  are  not  subsidizing  the  family  farmer 
to  any  great  extent.  We  are  subsidizing  you. 
Last  year,  we  received  a  deficiency  payment 
of  $1,284.36.  This  year,  we  had  to  pay  back. 
Then,  to  hear  that  they  want  to  limit  the 
paymenU  to  $200,000  per  farm.  I  would  sup- 
pose these  little  payments  go  to  family 
farmers  like  John  Block  and  his  friends.  We 
do  not  want  handouts.  We  need  a  price  for 
our  product  which  will  give  us  a  profit  so 
that  we  can  purchase  those  things  that  we 
need  for  our  farming  opjeratlons  as  well  as 
personal  needs."  Currie.  MN. 

■  I  don't  think  any  of  you  people  in  the 
legislature  know  how  serious  the  farm  prob- 
lem is.  There  has  to  be  something  done.  It 
should  have  been  done  years  ago.  One  thing 
is  to  get  the  interest  rate  down  and  to  stop 
foreclosures.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  price  for 
our  products— the  same  as  other  industries 
get  and  we  can  make  it."  Pipestone,  MN. 


NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Secretary  of 
Energy  Donald  Hodel  regarding  pend- 
ing requests  from  U.S.  firms  for  au- 
thorizations to  transfer  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  South  Africa  pursuant  to  10 
CFR  part  810  of  Department  of 
Energy  Regulations. 

Last  October  31,  Senators  Proxmire, 
Cranston,  and  I  wrote  to  Secretary 


Hodel  outlining  the  reasons  why  we 
believed  these  requests  should  not  be 
approved.  Any  authorizations  for  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  technology  to 
South  Africa  would  not  only  ignore 
resolutions  passed  by  the  IAEA  and 
votes  taken  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  on  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
They  would  also  undermine  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  broaden  support  for  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT]  and  over- 
all U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts. 

In  his  reply  dated  February  1,  1985, 
Secretary  Hodel  said  that  the  specific 
applications  in  question  remain  pend- 
ing imtil  the  completion  of  interagen- 
cy review.  However,  he  added  that 
progress  toward  our  nonproliferation 
goals  has  been  made  by  South  Africa 
and  that  such  progress  will  continue 
to  be  possible  so  long  as  a  productive 
dialog  can  be  maintained  with  coun- 
tries not  accepting  comprehensive 
safeguards.  As  examples  of  progress  by 
South  Africa  he  cited  its  resumption 
of  discussions  with  the  IAEA  regard- 
ing safeguards  at  its  new  commercial 
enrichment  facility  as  well  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  conduct  its  ex- 
ternal nuclear  affairs  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit,  principles,  and 
goals  of  the  NPT.  Secretary  Hodel  did 
not  respond  to  our  concerns  about  the 
importance  of  U.S.  acceptance  of 
IAEA  resolutions  or  about  the  risk  of 
undermining  U.S.  efforts  to  broaden 
support  for  thf  NPT  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
mere  resumpdon  of  discussions  with 
the  IAEA  on  safeguards  or  a  unilater- 
al, nonbinding  statement  of  intent  to 
abide  by  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter, 
of  the  NPT  could  in  any  way  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  nuclear  technology 
transfers  to  South  Africa.  Rewarding 
partial,  inadequate  measures  such  as 
these  by  approving  the  pending  10 
CFR  part  810  requests  would  not 
cause  South  Africa  to  sign  the  NPT 
and  accept  full  IAEA  safeguards.  It 
would  tell  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  other  potential  signa- 
tories, that  they  can  have  their  way 
without  signing  the  NPT  and  withoiit 
accepting  full  safeguards.  Moreover,  it 
would  represent  gross  insensitivity  to 
the  strongly  held  views  of  the  IAEA, 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  world  public 
opinion  on  this  issue. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  con- 
sider all  of  these  factors  and  will 
decide  not  to  approve  the  pending  re- 
quests for  nuclear  transfers  to  South 
Africa. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  both 
letters  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  SEcmrrARY  or  Enksgy, 
Washington,  DC.  February  1,  1985. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  KEifitrDY. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Senatos  Kennedy.  The  Department 
of  Energy  is  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  October  31.  1984.  regarding  pend- 
ing requests  from  U.S.  firms  for  authoriza- 
tion, pursuant  to  10  CFR  Part  810,  to  assist 
a  South  African  electric  utility. 

At  this  time,  these  specific  Part  810  appli- 
cations remain  pending,  and  we  are  awaiting 
the  completion  of  Interagency  review.  How- 
ever, we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  detail  the  concerns  which  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
address  in  their  consideration  of  these  appli- 
cations. 

Implicit  in  your  letter  is  the  view  that  de- 
cisions regarding  the  subject  requests 
should  be  in  the  best  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  that  possible  adverse  consequences  for 
overall  U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts  and  the 
Non- Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  regime 
should  be  avoided.  We  certainly  agree  with 
you  on  these  points.  As  with  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, it  remains  this  Administra- 
tion's objective  to  seek  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  urge  adherence  to  the 
NPT.  and  to  encourage  nonnuclear  weapon 
states  to  submit  all  their  nuclear  facilities  to 
safeguards  inspections  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Elnergy's  decision  regarding  any 
Part  810  request  will  always  be  made  in  con- 
sideration of  these  objectives,  and  only  after 
careful  and  extensive  examination  of  each 
case.  This  examination  includes  technical 
and  policy  reviews  by  the  Department,  as 
well  as  review  by  five  other  federal  agencies. 
The  fundamental  question  on  a  Part  810 
request  for  any  country  is  whether  the  ac- 
tivity should  be  considered  inimical  to  U.S. 
interests,  including  our  nonproliferation  in- 
terests and  objectives.  A  request  is  approved 
only  if  we  judge  the  activity  will  not  In- 
crease the  risk  of  proliferation  and  will  fur- 
ther U.S.  nonproliferation  efforts.  Such  ap- 
provals are  subject  to  the  concurrence  of 
the  Department  of  SUte,  whose  judgment  is 
also  based  on  our  overall  foreign  policy  in- 
terests. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  our  nonprolif- 
eration goal  has  been  for  South  Africa  to 
submit  all  of  Its  nuclear  facilities  to  IAEA 
safeguards,  and  the  Administration  has  fre- 
quently urged  it  to  do  so.  Progress  has  been 
made  to  broaden  the  application  of  safe- 
guards in  South  Africa,  and  to  encourage  it 
to  participate  in  the  nonproliferation 
regime.  As  a  result  of  our  dialogue  on  nucle- 
ar matters.  South  Africa  has  resumed  dis- 
cussions with  the  IAEA  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  Ite  new  com- 
mercial enrichment  facility.  In  another 
major  positive  step.  South  Africa  announced 
in  January  1984  that  it  will  conduct  its  ex- 
ternal nuclear  affairs  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit,  principles,  and 
goals  of  the  NPT  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers 
Group  Guidelines.  This  includes  requiring 
IAEA  safeguards  on  all  South  African  ex- 
ports of  uranium,  sensitive  technology,  and 
nuclear  equipment.  This  kind  of  progress 
continues  to  be  possible  so  long  as  a  produc- 
tive dialogue  can  be  maintained  with  coim- 
tries  not  accepting  comprehensive  safe- 
guards. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Administration  opp)osed  the  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which  would 
have  precluded  all  Part  810  activities  In 
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countries  without  comprehensive  safe- 
guards, regardless  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding safeguards  coverage  in  the  country 
concerned. 

While  we  may  disagree  on  specific  tactics 
and  measures  to  achieve  our  goals,  I  hope 
we  can  agree  that  a  principal  U.S.  concern 
must  be  to  work  toward  the  adoption  of 
comprehensive  safeguards  by  countries  such 
as  South  Africa.  The  Administration  is  striv- 
ing diligently  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  ap- 
preciate receiving  your  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  we  will  take  them  fully  into  ac- 
count in  our  review. 
Sincerely, 

DoNAU)  Paul  Hooel. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  31.  1984. 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Model, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Energy,  Forrestal 
Building.  1000  Independence  Avenue. 
SW..  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
you  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  possibility  of  future 
authorizations  by  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy  (DOE)  for  transfers  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  South  Africa  pursuant  to  10  CFR 
Part  810  of  the  Department's  regulations. 
We  understand  that  at  least  10  requests  for 
specific  authorizations  for  U.S.  firms  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  South  Africa's  Koeberg 
nuclear  plant  are  currently  pending  and 
that  future  requests  EU-e  possible.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  below,  we  firmly  believe 
that  your  approval  of  any  of  these  requests 
would  be  highly  inadvisable  and  would  not 
be  in  the  best  nuclear  non-proliferation 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  request  that  no  such  approv- 
als be  given. 

As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  at  the 
28th  General  Conference  in  early  October 
passed  by  a  57-10  vote  a  resolution  calling 
on  IAEA  member  states  to  "end  all  nuclear 
cooperation  with  the  South  African  regime, 
and,  in  particular  to  terminate  all  transfers 
to  South  Africa  of  fissionable  material  and 
technology  which  could  be  used  for  develop- 
ing the  capability  of  producing  nuclear 
arms.  .  .  ."  That  resolution  clearly  indicates 
the  strength  of  world  sentiment  that  now 
exists  against  such  trade  with  South  Africa. 

The  resolution  also  repeats  a  call  made  in 
a  similar  resolution  passed  a  year  ago  urging 
South  Africa  to  submit  all  of  its  facilities  to 
safeguards  inspections  by  the  IAEA.  We  are 
greatly  dismayed  that  the  United  States, 
represented  by  Ambassador  Richard  T. 
Kennedy,  voted  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  call  for  comprehensive 
safeguards  Ln  these  resolutions  is  complete- 
ly consistent  with  votes  taken  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on 
amendments  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  amendments  prohibit  certain  nu- 
clear transfers  to  non-nuclear  weapons 
countries  unless  they  have  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
have  agreed  to  safeguards  inspections  of  all 
their  nuclear  facilities.  These  affirmative 
legislative  actions  clearly  convey  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  an  agreement  and  compre- 
hensive safeguards  should  be  prerequisites 
for  certain  transfers,  including  those  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

There  are  several  additional  reasons  why 
U.S.  approval  for  the  pending  requests  in- 
volving South  Africa  should  not  be  given. 

First,  U.S.  trade  policy  should  expressly 
favor  signatories  to  the  NPT,  not  those  that 


refuse  to  sign  it.  Any  such  approval  to 
South  Africa  would  show  that  the  U.S.  is  in- 
different to  the  distinction  between  trading 
with  nations  that  are  a  party  to  the  NPT 
and  those  that  are  not. 

Second,  there  may  be  negative  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  if  future  ap- 
provals are  given.  Recognizing  that  the 
United  States  needs  and  should  be  seeking 
all  the  support  for  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  that  Is  possible,  we  are  surprised  and 
concerned  about  the  Administration's  con- 
tinued willingness  to  approve  technology 
transfers  to  South  Africa.  We  are  concerned 
that  serious  and  careful  thought  may  not 
have  been  given  to  the  possible  loss  of  sup- 
port for  the  NPT  by  other  African  nations 
in  direct  response  to  approvals  for  South 
Africa.  Many  nations,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  IAEA  resolution,  strongly 
protest  all  nuclear  cooperation  with  South 
Africa  and  are  willing  to  continue  their  op- 
position. 

F^irthermore,  such  approvals  could  also 
pose  grave  and  adverse  consequences  for  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Confer- 
ence scheduled  for  September,  1985.  Any 
such  approval,  in  our  view,  would  not  only 
be  unwise,  but  also  inconsistent  with  the 
Administration's  express  objective  to  seek 
new  signatories  to  the  NPT.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  given  a  high  priority  to  progress 
in  the  upcoming  NPT  Review  Conference; 
such  approvals  would  complicate  positive 
U.S.  efforts  at  a  particularly  inauspicious 
time.  Indeed,  if  any  individual  nation  or  bloc 
of  nations  were  to  drop  its  adherence  to  the 
NPT,  the  effect  could  be  catastrophic  both 
for  the  Review  Conference  and  for  the 
future  of  the  treaty  itself. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  political  im- 
plications of  this  issue  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  U.S.  relations  with  South  Africa.  In 
light  of  the  recent  massive  campaign  of  vio- 
lent repression  in  South  Africa,  that  has  re- 
sulted in  over  80  deaths  and  2,000  arrests  of 
black  opponents  during  the  past  two 
months,  this  is  precisely  the  wrong  time  to 
provide  any  nuclear  cooperation  to  the 
white  minority  regime  in  South  Africa. 

Clearly,  in  view  of  the  considerations  out- 
lined above  and  the  possible  adverse  conse- 
quences for  overall  U.S.  non-proliferation 
efforts  and  the  NPT  regime,  any  approval  of 
the  pending  requests  would  be  wholly  inap- 
propriate and  not  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

Again,  we  urge  you  not  to  approve  pend- 
ing or  future  requests  for  transfers  to  South 
Africa  under  these  circumstances.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  In  this  important 
matter.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  soon. 

Sincerely. 

William  Proxmirk. 

ALAM  CRAIfSTOR. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50:  SAVE 
THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24,  I  Introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 50.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Job  Corps 
program  has  been  a  cost-effective  and 
successful  effort  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  employment,  that 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram should  be  reaffirmed,  and  that 
no  significant  reduction  in  the  level  of 
the  program  should  be  made.  Since  I 


introduced  this  measure.  Senators 
Baucus  and  Ford  have  Joined  with  me 
as  cosponsors. 

When  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 50.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  that  it 
was  in  response  to  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would,  in  con- 
nection with  its  fiscal  year  1986 
budget,  propose  to  reduce  significantly 
and  then  completely  eliminate  this 
valuable  initiative  designed  to  assist 
the  neediest  youths  in  finding  jobs 
and  improving  their  lives.  Those  re- 
ports have  proven  to  be  the  case. 

Indeed,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
poses that  funds  available  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program  in  fiscal  year  1986  be 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
the  program  down,  terminating  staff, 
and  closing  centers.  And  on  what  does 
the  Reagan  administration  justify  the 
termination  of  this  important  pro- 
gram? In  short,  it  is  based  on  a  com- 
pletely misleading  and  inaccurate  as- 
sessment of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quote  from 
page  5-97  of  the  President's  budget: 

The  Job  Corps  has  now  been  operating  for 
20  years.  In  1985.  the  budget  authority  of 
>617  million  would  finance  40.000  training 
slots,  at  a  cost  of  over  $15,200  each.  Despite 
the  amount  of  time  available  to  develop  an 
effective  program  and  the  large  cost  for  the 
program  as  a  whole  as  well  as  per  training 
slot,  the  Job  Corps  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  of  those  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  About  65%  of  those  leaving 
the  program  each  year  drop  out  without  fin- 
ishing training.  Only  35%  of  all  Job  CorjM 
participants  are  recorded  as  being  placed  in 
jobs.  Even  though  the  Job  Corps  is  intended 
to  help  those  who  are  less  job  ready,  this 
low  placement  rate  occurs  despite  the  fact 
that  between  20  and  25%  of  those  entering 
the  Corps  have  completed  12  years  of 
school.  Therefore,  the  budget  proposes  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  Job  Corps  in  1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  facts  could 
not  be  any  more  at  variance  from 
OMB's  version  of  them. 

The  Home  Builders  Institute,  which 
constitutes  a  major  component  of  the 
private  sector's  very  substantial  in- 
volvement in  and  support  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  has  prepared  a  point- 
by-point  rebuttal  to  the  statements  in 
the  President's  budget.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  Institute  for  putting 
together  such  a  meticulous  document, 
and  I  believe  that  if  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it  carefully  they 
will  immediately  see  how  the  facts 
have  been  distorted  to  justify  an  un- 
justifiable proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  rebuttal 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  review  it  in 
detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Terminate  the  Job  Corps" 

A  rebitttal 

(Prepared  by  the  Home  Builders  Institute) 

On  February  4.  1985  in  the  Background  on 
Major  Spending  Reforms  and  Reductions  in 


the  FY  1986  Budget  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  distributed  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate  information  about 
Job  Corps  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
This  was  their  budget  justification  for  the 
proposed  elimination  of  Job  Corps  in  Fiscal 
Year  1986.  In  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight,  here  are  the  facts: 

OMB  says:  "In  FY  1985.  each  one  of  the 
Job  Corps  40,500  slots  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
$15,000.  This  cost: 

Nearly  equals  the  annual  cost  of  sending  a 
student  to  Harvard  or  Stanford  University 
which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
American  families. 

Is  more  than  three  times  the  annual  cost 
of  education  at  the  average  year  public  uni- 
versity." 

The  facts  are: 

In  FY  1984  98,809  youth  participated  in 
Job  Corps.  This  represents  a  cost  of  $6,244 
per  participant.  "Slot  costs"  represent  the 
cost  of  one  year's  training  which  serves 
more  than  one  participant. 

While  comparison  with  university  educa- 
tion is  not  relevant,  nevertheless,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  $6,244  cost  per  Job  Corps 
participant  buys  remedial  education,  voca- 
tional training,  room  and  board,  transporta- 
tion, clothing,  medical  care,  counseling,  and 
recreational  programs,  as  well  as  facilities 
construction  and  rehabilitation. 

Statistically.  4  out  of  10  new  enrollees  in 
Job  Corps  have  prior  arrest  records.  Costs 
to  incarcerate  an  individual  range  from 
$22,000  to  $30,000  per  year. 

OMB  says:  "Job  Corps  high  cost  is  not  jus- 
tified by  program  effectiveness;  despite  the 
provision  of  higher  cash  allowances  for  Job 
Corps  members  who  continue  in  the  pro- 
gram, most  members  do  not  remain  on- 
t>oard  long  enough  to  complete 
coursework." 

The  facts  are: 

The  Job  Corps'  $40-$100/month  allow- 
ances have  been  unchanged  since  1978. 
These  allowances  are  for  personal  necessi- 
ties such  as  toothpaste,  female  hygiene 
needs,  soap,  telephone  calls,  snacks  and  soft 
drinks,  etc.  Average  allowance  is  $14/week, 
not  a  high  cost  item. 

Furthermore,  the  chance  to  earn  higher 
allowances  is  but  one  very  small  motivation- 
al factor  for  a  corpsmember. 

OMB  says:  "65  percent  of  all  Job  Corps 
terminees  do  not  complete  a  course  of  study 
before  leaving." 

The  facts  are: 

This  statistic  is  based  on  an  internal  Job 
Corps  reporting  category  of  top  level  pro- 
gram completion.  This  calls  for  a  corpsmem- 
ber to  achieve  the  highest  skill  level  in  a 
pariicular  occupation:  the  optimal  level  of 
achievement,  but  a  level  not  realistic  for 
every  corpsmember. 

Job  Corps  vocational  curricula  are  compe- 
tency based  and  provide  for  training  in  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  skill  levels,  e.g..  in 
the  clerical  occupation,  ranging  from  file 
clerk  through  secretary  stenographer. 
There  are  numerous  "step  off"  occupational 
choices. 

While  35  percent  achieve  the  highest  skill 
level,  others  leave  the  program  after  achiev- 
ing intermediate  skill  levels,  e.g..  clerk 
typist,  to  seek  work  at  that  level.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  these  corpsmem- 
bers  exit  as  failures  without  marketable 
skills. 

OMB  says:  "Almost  half  of  all  terminees 
go  AWOL  or  voluntary  resign;  of  these 
about  30  percent  leave  within  one  month  of 
entering." 

The  facts  are: 


Termination  statistics  for  FY  1984  show 
that,  of  all  terminees: 

11.4  percent  leave  within  the  first  30  days. 

16.4  percent  leave  between  30  and  90  days. 

The  average  length  of  stay  is  8.2  months. 

Early  dropouts  (e.g..  within  the  first  30  or 
90  days)  often  leave  because  they  cannot 
adjust  to  the  strict  disciplinary  systems  and 
rigorous  academic  and  behavior  require- 
ments imposed.  This  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding available  slots  to  those  who  can  and 
will  benefit  from  the  intensive  training  pro- 
vided. 

OMB  says:  "Only  one-third  of  Job  Corps 
terminees  are  reported  as  being  employed 
within  the  year  after  they  leave  Job  Corps." 

The  facts  are: 

Employment  Services  and  other  place- 
ment agencies  attempt  to  contact  terminees 
within  6  months  (not  one  year)  after  termi- 
nation. 

Since  a  substantial  number  of  terminees 
do  not  return  to  their  home  communities, 
often  in  search  of  improved  job  opportuni- 
ties elsewhere.  ES  agencies  are  often  unable 
to  locate  these  terminees. 

The  OMB  statistic  of  a  35  percent  rate  is 
the  result  of  dividing  the  number  located 
and  employed  by  all  terminees.  including 
those  who  have  not  been  contacted,  and  as- 
sumes that  none  of  the  unreported  individ- 
uals obtained  employment.  This  borders  on 
false  and  misleading  advertisement. 

The  OMB  statistic  also  carefully  disre- 
gards placements  in  further  education  (com- 
munity colleges,  vocational  schools,  etc.).  a 
valid  and  desirable  outcome  for  the  Job 
Corps  youth  population. 

Actual  known  statistics  are  as  follows: 
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Furthermore,  comprehensive  follow-up 
conducted  on  a  statistically  valid  sample  of 
terminees  indicates  no  systematic  pattern  of 
difference  between  those  contacted  and  re- 
ported and  those  not  located  by  ES  agen- 
cies. 

OMB  says:  'Job  Corps  job  placement  is 
only  marginally  better  than  that  of  the 
CETA  Public  Service  Employment  program. 
CETA  was  a  generally  recognized  failure 
and  was  terminated  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port." 

The  facts  are: 

As  indicated  above,  the  placement  rate 
quoted  by  OMB  is,  at  best,  misleading  and 
not  meaningful. 

Job  Corps  is  an  intensive  education  and 
skills  training  program  for  disadvantaged 
youth  with  no  subsidized  jobs  involved; 
CETA  Public  Service  Employment  provided 
subsidized  employment  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent population.  Any  comparisons  are  far 
fetched  and  inappropriate. 

Job  Corps  has  been  a  recognized  success 
and  has  earned,  broad  bipartisan  support.  It 
is  the  only  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram where  graduates  have  the  pride  to 
form  an  alumni  association  to  help  others  in 
need. 

OMB  says: 


"Reports  of  85-90  percent  positive  termi- 
nation rates  and  statistical  studies  purport- 
ing to  demonstrate  cost  effectiveness  of  Job 
Corps  border  on  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tisement 

"85-90  percent  positive  termination  rate  Is 
greatly  overstated. 

"Reported  rate  counts  only  those  termin- 
ees who  were  'counseled  and  placed'  or  'not 
placed'  and  ignores  the  31  percent  of  ter- 
minees who  were  not  interested  enough  in  a 
job  to  seek  counseling,  were  subsequently 
jailed,  or  could  not  be  located  by  surveyors." 
The  facts  are: 

Through  1982.  the  Employment  and 
Training  Reports  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  have  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  terminees  available  for 
placement  were  placed  in  jot>s.  the  military 
or  further  education.  The  practice  of  elimi- 
nating those  not  available  for  placement 
(e.g..  full-time  family  responsibilities)  was 
discontinued. 

As  indicated  above,  current  statistics, 
which  count  all  terminees  contacted,  indi- 
cate that  79  percent  are  being  placed  in  jobs 
or  education. 

With  regard  to  corpsmembers  "not  inter- 
ested enough  in  a  job  to  seek  counseling" 
from  the  Employment  Service,  Job  Corps 
trains  corpsmembers  in  job  search  tech- 
niques and  encourages  selfplacements  ef- 
forts. These  terminees  are  not  "Ignored". 

The  assertion  regarding  corpsmembers 
being  "subsequently  jaUed"  is  contrary  to 
all  study  findings  and  available  evidence;  it 
is  not  worthy  of  comment. 

OMB  says:  "Reported  rate  Includes  as  a 
positive  termination  anyone  who  subse- 
quently reported  being  employed  in  school, 
or  in  the  Armed  Forces  regardless  of  wheth- 
er Job  Corps  had  any  effect  on  their  posi- 
tive outcome.  CHearly  some  terminees  would 
have  found  jobs.  reenroUed  in  school,  or  en- 
tered military  service  without  the  aid  of  the 
Job  Corps." 

The  facts  are:  All  training  programs 
report  the  success  of  their  participants  upon 
termination.  The  question  of  whether  par- 
ticipants would  have  succeeded  on  their  own 
is  properly  the  subject  of  an  evaluation 
study  to  determine  the  net  impact  of  a  pro- 
gram. The  1982  study  by  a  well  respected, 
independent  research  organization  of  Job 
Corps  clearly  concludes  that  the  Job  Corps 
program  did.  in  fact,  have  a  positive  impact 
on  its  trainees  and  that  a  carefully-drawn 
comparison  group  did  not  fare  as  well. 
OMB  Says: 

"The  most  recent  statistical  study  ackow- 
ledges  the  softness  of  its  findings  by  noting 
that  for  Job  Corps  be  considered  economi- 
cally efficient  it  is  necessairy  to  assure  that: 
Job  Corps  training  does  not  displace 
others  in  the  job  market,  and 

Reductions  in  crime  while  participants  are 
in  the  program  must  be  counted." 
That  facts  are: 

The  1982  study  referred  to  was  conducted 
by  Mathematica  Policy  Research.  Inc..  an 
independent,  well  respected  research  organi- 
zation. Researchers  followed  up  on  Job 
Corps  terminees  for  four  years  and  com- 
pared their  experiences  with  a  carefully 
drawn  comparison  group  to  assess  whether 
Job  Corps  members  fared  better  and  if  the 
cost  justified  the  difference. 

Upon  hearing  the  favorable  results.  OMB 
insisted  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
engage  outside  experts  to  critique  the  study. 
These  experts  concluded: 

The  study  "is  on  the  whole  reliable  and 
represents  the  current  state  of  economic 
and  econometric  art" 
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The  study  "demonstrates  an  exceedingly 
high  level  of  competence  by  the  evaluators 
and  does  not  contain  any  limitations." 

With  regard  to  the  OMB  contention  on 
the  displacement  of  workers.  Mathematica 
concluded  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Job 
Corps  graduates  displace  workers  to  any 
great  extent. 

With  regard  to  reductions  in  crime.  Math- 
ematica concluded  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
benefit  since  incarceration  is  a  more  expen- 
sive proposition  for  our  society  than  the 
cost  of  providing  education  and  skills  in  Job 
Corps. 

Among  the  many  impressive  findings  in 
the  Mathematica  Study  (critically  and  fa- 
vorably evaluated  by  the  outside  experts  at 
the  request  of  OMB)  are: 

1.  Benefits  vs.  Costs 

Job  Corps  benefits  are  greater  than  its 
costs.  Measured  in  1977  dollars.  Job  Corps 
produces  benefits  for  society  of  approxi- 
mately $7,300  per  participant  as  against 
about  $5,000  in  costs,  or  about  45  percent 
more  than  the  costs. 

2.  Stability  of  Gains 

The  overall  gains  experienced  by  corps- 
members  gradually  build  up  during  the  ini- 
tial months  out  of  Job  Corps,  and  then  per- 
sist fairly  stably  for  most  of  the  four-year 
post- program  period. 

3.  Subgroup  Differences 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  longer  study 
in  the  program  is  associated  with  greater 
post-program  gains.  Completers  made  sig- 
nificantly greater  gains  than  comparable 
non-participants. 

OMB  says: 

"Other  training  programs,  such  as  the 
Block  Grant  Training  Program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  can 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently  train 
youth  for  Jobs. 

Recent  JTPA  data  reveal  that: 

JTPA  cost  per  participant  is  one-third 
that  of  Job  Corps'. 

JTPA  cost  per  job  placement  is  less  than 
one-fifth  of  Job  Corps'." 

The  facts  are:  JTPA  is  designed  to  serve  a 
substantially  different  population.  Recent 
data  shows: 
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The  "typical"  or  average  Job  Corps  enroU- 
ee  is  an  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 
18  years  of  age,  minority,  school  dropout, 
reads  at  the  6th  grade  level,  has  never  been 
employed  full-time,  comes  from  either  a 
family  receiving  public  assistance  or  one 
earning  $5,389  per  year,  and  is  in  need  of  in- 
tensive services. 

One  hundred  percent  of  Job  Corps  enroll- 
ees  receive  basic  education  and  vocational 
training.  Only  53  percent  of  JTPA  youth  re- 
ceive training  in  the  classroom  or  on  the 
Job. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  JTPA.  The  compari- 
son made  by  OMB  is  an  "apple  and  orange" 
one.  JOb  Corps  complements,  not  competes 
with  JTPA.  Job  Corps  serves  severely  disad- 
vantaged youth  in  need  of  intensive  serv- 
ices. The  residential,  24-hour  per  day  aspect 
of  Job  Corps  offers  the  opportunity  to  moti- 
vate. Influence  and  guide  these  youth 
toward  a  new  direction  to  become  self-suffi- 


cient, productive,  tax  paying  citizens.  This 
costs  more.  The  payoff  to  the  country  has 
been  well  documented  and  widely  recog- 
nized.   

OMB  says:  "The  relative  success  of  JTPA 
is  largely  due  to  active  private  business 
sector  involvement." 

The  facts  are:  OMB  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  Job  Corps  has  the  most  direct  and 
extensive  participation  by  private  business 
of  any  training  program  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: 77  of  107  Job  Corps  centers  are  op- 
erated by  private  companies  (e.g..  RCA. 
Singer.  "Teledyne,  ITT)  under  competitive 
bids.  The  remaining  30  centers  are  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers  operated  on  public 
lands  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior.  Moreover,  vocational  training 
on  centers,  leading  to  careers  in  the  con- 
struction and  transportation  industries, 
have  long  been  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  national 
labor  unions.  Additionally,  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers in  communities  across  the  country 
help  recruit,  screen  and  provide  support 
services  to  corpsmembers  before  they  enter 
Job  Corps,  while  on  center  and  upon  their 
departure.  Job  Corps,  in  fact,  has  epito- 
mized a  partnership  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  private  sector  for  over 
two  decades. 

OMB  says:  "Available  evidence  suggests 
that  eliminating  the  Job  Corps  and  trans- 
ferring responsibility  to  JTPA  will  benefit 
both  the  taxpayer  and  youth  who  are  trying 
to  overcome  their  disadvantages  and  become 
permanent  members  of  the  workforce." 

The  facts  are: 

Job  Corps  is  one  title  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  a  residential  program  that  would 
take  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  youth 
from  their  disruptive  iuid  culturally  de- 
prived backgrounds  and  immerse  them  in  a 
setting  of  comprehensive  sind  intensive  edu- 
cational, employment  and  support  services. 

Obviously,  this  so-called  conclusion  is  not 
supported  by  facts  or  even  OMB's  "analy- 
sis". OMB's  real  Intent  is  to  isolate  and 
attack  selected  programs  in  the  guise  of  eco- 
nomic "savings".  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps, 
this  was  done  without  regard  to  benefit  for 
youth  or  taxpayers. 

Sources:  All  Job  Corps  program  statistics 
reported  under  "The  Pacts  Are  .  .  ."  come 
from  the  established  Job  Corps  reporting 
systems  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Post-program  outcomes,  including  the  bene- 
fit-cost analysis,  are  documented  in  "A  Com- 
parative Evaluation  of  the  Benefits  and 
Costs  of  Job  Corps  after  Eighteen  Months 
of  Post-Program  Operation,"  Mathematica 
Policy  Research.  Inc.,  1982.  Note:  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  does  not 
substantiate  its  findings. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  remarks  of  William 
Mlrengoff,  a  former  National  Director 
of  the  Job  Corps,  at  a  January  10. 
1985,  Job  Corps  Policy  Forum  spon- 
sored by  the  Home  Builders  Institute. 
Mr.  Mlrengoff,  now  In  the  private 
sector  with  the  Bureau  of  Social  Sci- 
ence Research,  speaks  with  much  au- 
thority on  the  Job  Corps  having  been 
Intimately  involved  with  It  during  the 
1969  attack  on  the  program  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  His  remarks 
offer  not  only  a  retrospective  on  its 
past  and  a  simimatlon  of  Its  present 
successes,  but  also  some  critical  com- 


ments about  Its  problems  and  needs 
for  the  future. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  Mr.  Mlrengoff's  re- 
marks. If  they  do,  I  believe  they  will 
conclude,  as  I  have,  that  Mr.  Mlren- 
goff is  correct  when  he  says: 

The  central  test  to  be  met  is:  does  Job 
Corps  provide  greater  value  to  society  than 
the  value  of  the  resources  it  uses.  Job  Corps 
passes  [this  test]  with  flying  colors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Mlrengoff's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Policy  Porum— The  Nixom 
Experience  and  Beyond 

(By  William  Mlrengoff) 

I.  introdcction 

It's  good  once  again,  to  be  with  friends  in 
the  Job  Corps  (J.C.)  family.  I  wish  the  occa- 
sion was  more  auspicious.  A  few  months 
ago.  we  were  celebrating  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  JC;  today  we  are  concerned  about  its 
survival. 

The  Home  Builders  Institute.  Phil  Pollv- 
chak  and  LaVera  Leonard  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  organizing  this  timely  forum. 

My  own  enthusiasm  for  the  J.C.  flows 
from  my  conviction  that  it  does  the  most  for 
those  who  are  most  in  need  and  that  it  re- 
turns to  society  far  more  than  it  takes.  I 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  all  of  the 
alphabetical  combinations  that  constituted 
the  employment  and  training  programs  over 
three  decades  and  am  convinced  that  the 
J.C.  concept  is  the  most  valid  for  the  popu- 
lation it  serves.  Unlike  single  dimensional 
programs,  the  J.C.  approach  is  holistic.  It 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  multi-faceted 
approach  in  dealing  with  the  host  of  prob- 
lems besetting  the  most  disadvantaged  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

I  guess  my  role  this  morning  is  to  review 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  1969  cut- 
back on  the  assumption  that  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience may  illuminate  present  paths.  I  am 
pleased  to  do  this  but  would  also  like  to 
dwell  a  bit  on  our  present  situation  and 
future  directions.  All.  1  believe,  are  interre- 
lated. 

II.  THE  NIXON  PERIOD 

In  1968.  Richard  Nixon  promised  to  elimi- 
nate the  J.C.  which,  at  that  time,  was  vul- 
nerable on  several  counts. 

1.  Its  public  image,  molded  by  a  constant 
stream  of  horror  stories,  was  very  poor.  The 
media  blew  up  every  fistfight  into  a  storm 
of  violence.  J.C.  centers  were  perceived  as 
places  where  riots,  vandalism,  assaults  and 
sexual  behavior  were  out  of  control.  Al- 
though grossly  overblown,  serious  problems 
did  exist.  I  don't  know  how  many  hours  I 
spent  over  such  issues  as  the  use  of  mace  by 
security  guards,  inter-racial  conflicts  (West 
Side  Story  revisited),  contraception  and 
abortion  policies,  Corpsmember  safety, 
tamper-proof  lockers,  dormitory  discipline, 
etc. 

2.  J.C.  management,  in  my  opinion,  was 
weak  both  at  the  national  level  and  in  the 
centers.  I  have  seen  centers  in  which  street- 
wise youth  were  calling  the  shots. 

3.  J.C.  entry  and  exit  was  a  revolving  door. 
The  length  of  stay  was  very  short,  resulting 
in  high  recruitment  and  transportation 
costs. 


4.  Job  placement,  the  presumed  objective 
of  the  program,  was  very  low  on  the  centers' 
priorities. 

5.  Job  Corps  was  exploited.  Too  many  J.C. 
personnel  at  all  levels  were  "working  JC" 
rather  than  working  for  J.C. 

But  J.C.  was  not  eliminated  in  1969.  It 
was,  however,  transferred  from  OEO  to 
Labor,  cut  by  Vs  based  upon  six  performance 
criteria,  and  put  on  probation.  White  House 
principals  Ehrlichman  and  Colson  sent  im- 
perious memos  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz 
demanding  to  know  how  he  was  going  to 
straighten  out  the  J.C.  mess.  Here  is  a  quote 
from  one  such  memo: 

"The  President  saw  JC  as  an  unsuccessful 
program  which  should  not  be  perpetuated: 
its  many  troublesome  and  unsatisfying  as- 
pects should  he  totally  discontinued  now. 
What  is  constructive  will  remain,  and  be 
dovetailed  into  your  Department." 

Although  J.C.  was  not  disestablished,  its 
ultimate  demise  was  considered  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Congressman  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania called  the  transfer  from  OEO  to 
Labor,  'the  kiss  of  death. "  The  National 
office  staff  was  convinced  that  Bill  Mlren- 
goff had  come,  not  to  praise  but  to  bury  J.C. 
So  pervasive  was  this  belief  that  even  a  year 
later,  as  I  travelled  across  the  country, 
people  were  surprised  to  leam  that  yes, 
there  still  was  a  J.C. 

The  effects  of  1969  surgery  and  the  as- 
sumed demise  of  J.C.  were  devastating.  And 
it  is  important  that  the  results  of  that  expe- 
rience be  widely  understood  so  that  the  con- 
sequences of  a  replay  of  that  scenario  be 
fully  appreciated. 

The  first  effects  were  felt  among  staff. 
Anxieties  and  sinking  morale  almost  para- 
lyzed operations.  Even  in  centers  not  affect- 
ed by  the  cuts,  staff  began  looking  for  other 
employment. 

The  enrollee  recruitment  machinery  fell 
into  disuse  and  rusted.  It  was  difficult  to 
maintain  enrollment  at  full  capacity  at  the 
surviving  centers.  As  a  result  of  underutlli- 
zation.  unit  costs  shot  up  and  we  were  in 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Logistic  and  transportation  problems  were 
severe  and  costly. 

Contract  terminations,  cancellation  of 
leases,  divestiture  of  property,  maintenance 
of  closed  centers  including  security  guards, 
etc.  all  involved  huge  expenditures— cost 
without  benefits. 

Most  harmful  was  the  effect  on  the  Corps- 
members  who  were  shuffled  among  centers 
or  sent  back  to  the  inner  cities,  disillusioned 
and  alienated.  Many  were  simply  lost  in  the 
process. 

The  cost  considerations  of  dismantling 
J.C.  must  be  underscored  because  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  fiscal  objective  of  OMB.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  costs  of  termination 
would  approximate  the  costs  of  continu- 
ation, at  least  for  the  first  fiscal  year.  It  can 
of  course  be  argued  that  the  "out-years"  ex- 
penditures would  be  reduced.  This  is  true  if 
we  are  concerned  only  with  direct  program 
outlays  for  J.C.  But  if  we  take  a  broader 
view  of  societal  costs,  if  we  quantified  the 
economic  and  non-economic  outcomes  of 
J.C.  participation.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
gains  would  far  outweigh  the  costs. 

Rigorous  studies  of  the  economic  and  non- 
economic  impact  of  the  J.C.  program  indi- 
cate that  J.C.  was  successful  in: 

1.  Increasing  employment— by  four  weeks 
a  year;  and  earnings— by  $600. 

2.  Improving  future  labor  market  opportu- 
nities through  work  experience,  job  seeking 
skills,  work  habits,  military  service,  better 
training,   geographic  mobility,  and  higher 


educational  levels.  There  was  a  five-fold  in- 
crease in  the  number  who  achieved  high 
school  degrees  or  equivalencies. 

3.  Reducing  dependency  on  public  assist- 
ance; over  38  percent  of  J.C.  enroUees  come 
from  AFDC  rolls. 

4.  Reducing  criminality;  in  1978,  38  per- 
cent of  the  Corpsmembers  had  prior  arrest 
records.  Some  had  been  remanded  to  J.C.  by 
the  courts  in  lieu  of  incarceration.  Ex-of- 
fenders improved  in  criminal  behavior  after 
J.C. 

Among  women  Corpsmembers,  for  exam- 
ple, criminal  activity  had  been  reduced  from 
32  percent  to  four  percent.  This  has  major 
implications  for  the  young  people  them- 
selves and  for  society.  Many  programs 
refuse  to  admit  young  people  with  criminal 
records.  J.C.  accepts  them,  educates  them, 
trains  them,  counsels  them  and  reduces  re- 
cidivism. Society  saves  money  on  courts, 
prisons  and  probation.  Depending  upon 
whether  it's  a  one  star  or  three  star  facility, 
it  costs  between  $25,000  to  $30,000  to  keep  a 
person  in  jail  for  one  year,  twice  the  J.C. 
cost. 

In  addition,  J.C.  had  a  positive  impact  on 
a  number  of  noneconomic  outcomes: 

1.  Job  satisfaction. 

2.  Attitude  towards  authority. 

3.  Self  esteem. 

4.  Health— «nroUees  were  provided  10 
times  as  many  medical  visits  as  they  would 
have  received  outside  the  J.C. 

In  sum,  objective  evaluations  demonstrat- 
ed that  J.C.  is  a  worthwhile  public  invest- 
ment. Social  benefits  exceed  costs  by  $2,300 
per  enrollee.  The  average  investment  per 
Corpsmember  is  paid  back  in  three  years. 
Moreover,  JC  touches,  in  a  positive  way, 
each  of  the  areas  of  greatest  public  con- 
cern—crime, taxes,  welfare  payments  and 
national  security  (via  entrance  into  the  mili- 
tary). 

The  real  issue  is  not  the  savings,  but  the 
cost  of  terminating  J.C.  Society  will  certain- 
ly pay  a  price.  As  the  TV  ad  puts  it,  "You 
can  pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later." 

This  is  the  message  that  must  be  trumpet- 
ed. If  the  1960's  was  the  decade  of  the  ideal- 
ists, the  80's  is  the  decade  of  the  pragma- 
tists.  The  central  test  to  be  met  is:  does  J.C. 
provide  greater  value  to  society  than  the 
value  of  the  resources  it  uses.  J.C.  passes 
with  flying  colors. 

III.  TKE  PRESKKT 

Unlike  previous  years  when  the  J.C. 
budget  was  treated  as  a  discrete  program,  it 
is  now  caught  up  in  a  larger  game  in  which 
the  major  considerations  are  defense  ex- 
penditures, domestic  expenditures,  and  tax 
policies.  However  that  game  is  played  out,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  assess  the  strengths  and 
problems  of  J.C.  in  making  the  case  for  con- 
tinuation. 

A.  Strengths 

First,  its  strengths.  The  J.C.  has  overcome 
most  of  the  problems  of  the  1969  period. 

1.  Its  image  and  performance  are  good.  It 
has  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  array  of 
manpower  programs  to  the  top.  Success  sto- 
ries have  replaced  the  horror  stories  of  the 
Sixties  which  led  many  Congressmen  to 
claim  that  "J.C.  had  failed  more  noticeably 
than  any  other  program."  Most  important- 
ly, the  program  is  cost  effective. 

2.  The  positive  outcome  rate  for  Corps- 
members  is  high— 75  percent. 

3.  The  value  of  goods  pr<xluced  by  Corps- 
members  is  significant. 

4.  The  concept  of  youth  conservation  pro- 
grams is  perceived  as  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  Every  public  opinion  poll  shows 


overwhelming  support  for  the  civilian  con- 
servation concept.  Congressman  Williams 
reminded  me  that  practically  everyone  had 
a  family  member,  relative  or  friend  in  the 
old  CCC  camps.  Moreover,  most  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  program  is  stUl  in  evi- 
dence. 

5.  The  management  of  J.C.  at  the  national 
and  center  levels  has  improved  (x>nsiderably. 

6.  J.C.  assigns  to  the  private  sector  the  re- 
sponsibility of  operating  most  of  its  centers. 
Nixon  had  pledged  greater  involvement  of 
private  industry  to  solve  America's  social 
problems.  The  present  Administration  views 
private  sector  Initiatives  as  the  centerpiece 
of  its  employment  and  training  programs. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  (PIC)  in  JTPA.  Thus,  it  seems 
passing  strange  that  the  program  which 
most  fully  embraces  the  Administration's 
philosophy  should  be  considered  for  extinc- 
tion. 

7.  The  constituency  of  JC  is  legion.  It  in- 
cludes: 

a.  The  private  sector  as  represented  by  the 
J.C.  contractors.  This  leverage  could  be  ex- 
tended through  such  influential  organiza- 
tions as  the  Business  Roundtable,  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

b.  The  trade  unions:  not  only  those  par- 
ticipating in  center  training  programs,  but 
also  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

c.  In  most  of  107  communities.  J.C.  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  local  eco- 
nomic fabric.  Its  jobs  are  filled  by  local  resi- 
dents and  the  centers  make  their  purchase 
within  the  community.  The  termination  of 
these  centers  would  threaten  the  well  being 
of  innumerable  people  and  localities. 

d.  In  addition  to  those  who  are  parties  at 
interest,  there  are  numerous  disinterested 
organizations  committed  to  the  support  of 
youth  and  conservation  programs. 

e.  Most  important,  of  course,  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress— and  not  only  those  with 
centers  in  their  districts.  Unlike  1969  when 
J.C.  had  become  a  divisive  party  issue,  it 
now  enjoys  strong  bi-partisan  support.  Wit- 
ness the  budget  actions  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  the  efforts  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  local  communities,  a  handful  of 
determined  Congressmen  such  as  Carl  Per- 
kins, and  the  unflappable  perseverance  of 
Secretary  Shultz  that  saw  J.C.  through  its 
crisis  in  1969. 

B.  Problems 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  a 
number  of  serious  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  faced. 

1.  First,  there  is  the  overriding  concern 
over  the  size  of  the  deficit,  that  could  over- 
shadow all  other  considerations. 

2.  There  is  also  a  remote  possibility  of  a 
recision  of  some  1985  fundls  and  perhaps  a 
reconciliation  bill.  TTiis  would  lump  appro- 
priation reductions  in  a  single  package  and 
force  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  entire  pack- 
age. It  would  also  affect  authorization  provi- 
sions, 

3.  The  fate  of  J.C.  could  be  affected  by  the 
approach  taken  to  accomplish  budget  reduc- 
tions-across-the-board cuts,  line  item  cuts, 
a  budget  freeze  or  some  combination.  The 
freeze  seems  to  be  gathering  support.  It  has 
an  aura  of  "fairness"  and  avoids  forcing 
Congressmen  to  choose  among  competing 
programs.  There  is  also  support  for  exempt- 
ing programs  for  the  poor,  which  should  in- 
clude JC.  However,  if  selected  cuts  are 
added  to  a  freeze.  JC  could  be  in  trouble. 
These  matters  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
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length  and  more  authoritatively  in  the 
afternoon  session.  In  any  event,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  l)e  sure  that  the  J.C.  pro- 
grams and  their  accomplishments  are  fully 
understood. 

4.  J.C.  unit  costs  have  t>een  a  bugatxx> 
since  the  inception  of  J.C.  and  continue  to 
be  a  sore  point  with  OMB. 

5.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  fragment- 
ing program  support  by  salami  slicing— lop- 
ping off  parts  of  a  program  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  sacrifice  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  survivors.  Benjamin  Franklin  offered 
some  sound  advise  on  this  score. 

6.  Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  parent- 
age. Current  programs  cannot  retroactively 
choose  their  parents  any  more  than  you  or 
I.  Frequently,  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  their  children.  A  review  of  the 
programs  proposed  for  elimination  indicate 
that  most  are  the  progeny  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations. J.C,  a  Great  Society  survivor, 
unfortunately  does  not  have  the  imprima- 
ture  of  this  administration. 

rv.  THI  FUTURE 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  the  future.  I 
understand  of  course  that  if  we  don't  get 
past  the  present,  there  is  no  future.  But  I 
am  an  optimist  and  I  l>elieve  that  our  reach 
must  exceed  our  grasp.  We  must  look 
beyond  the  present  and  turn  the  face  of  J.C. 
towards  the  future,  formulating  new  ideas 
and  adapting  J.C.  to  the  needs  of  an  evolv- 
ing society. 

We  came  out  of  the  1969  episode  with  a 
more  viable  program  because  we  did  not  try 
to  explain  away  the  problems  that  plagued 
J.C.  We  acknowledged  them  and  set  to  work 
to  overcome  them.  We  took  a  fresh  look  at 
the  assumptions  upon  which  J.C.  was  based. 
We  accepted  some  as  valid,  rejected  others 
and  struck  out  in  new  directions.  This  was 
the  essential  tool  that  Secretary  Schultz 
used  to  protect  the  basic  program. 

The  separate  men  and  women  Job  Cori>s 
were  consolidated  followed  by  coed  centers. 
Input  into  centers  was  regionalized.  Con- 
tract practices  were  tightened.  Job  place- 
ment was  emphasized.  Greater  use  was 
made  of  trade  union  programs.  Large  cen- 
ters, which  had  become  unmanageable,  were 
reduced  in  size,  and  experiments  with  new 
in-city  centers  were  conducted. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  suggest  that 
we  look  upon  our  present  situation  as  not 
only  a  challenge  that  must  l>e  met  but  also 
as  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  what  we 
have  been  doing;  to  seek  innovations  that 
will  strengthen  the  program  and  build  new 
constituencies.  It  is  tiecause  I  believe  in  the 
fundamental  validity  of  the  J.C.  concept 
and  its  adaptability  that  I  have  confidence 
in  the  present  and  future  of  J.C. 

To  those  of  you  who  lived  through  the 
1969  experience,  this  may  seem  like  the 
second  episode  of  the  Perils  of  Pauline.  But 
remember,  in  the  end,  Pauline  always  was 
saved. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  note  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 9.  1985.  entitled  "Save  the  Job 
Corps."  which  cites  the  Job  Corps  as 
being  "one  of  the  few  programs  that 
has  ever  succeeded  in  realistic  measure 
in  dealing  with  the  Nation's  hardest- 
to-employ  youth."  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  "controlled  comparisons"— such 
as  the  one  prepared  in  rebuttal  by  the 
Home  Builders  Institute  which  I  have 
just  inserted  into  the  Record— show 
that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  good  invest- 


ment for  the  taxpayer.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, from  the  perspective  of  what 
this  program  is  all  about,  the  editorial 
concludes  that  even  controlled  calcula- 
tions don't  take  account  of  the  moral 
returns  to  a  country  that  reaches  out 
to  its  most  disadvantaged  young 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  all 
Senators  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  continuation  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
addressing  a  critical  national  problem: 
The  needs  of  our  neediest  young 
people.  We  caiuiot  let  this  proven  pro- 
gram and  all  the  youths  it  can  help  be 
cast  aside  and  cut  adrift. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Save  the  Job  Corps 

One  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  slated  for  extinction.  The  presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1986  and  beyond 
would  close  down  the  Job  CoriM,  one  of  the 
few  programs  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  re- 
alistic measure  in  dealing  with  the  nation's 
hardest-to-employ  youth. 

Like  most  social  experiments  of  the  19608, 
the  Job  Corps  was  conceived  with  an  excess 
of  expectation  and  a  deficit  of  common 
sense.  Unlike  most  social  experiments,  the 
Job  Corps  was  allowed  to  survive  long 
enough  to  learn  from  its  mistakes.  When 
Richard  Nixon  proposed  ending  the  Job 
Corps,  management  was  poor,  discipline  was 
lax  and  some  sites  suffered  from  racial  dis- 
cord and  vandalism.  As  William  Mirengoff, 
who  took  over  the  program  for  the  Nixon 
administration  recalls,  "The  media  blew  up 
every  fist-fight  into  a  storm  of  violence." 

Job  Corps'  administrators  recruited  coun- 
selors who  knew  how  to  deal  with  street 
kids,  tightened  up  standards  for  counselors 
and  youths  and  got  unions  and  businesses  to 
update  training  courses.  A  few  years  later, 
careful  studies  showed  the  Job  Corps  scor- 
ing impressive  successes  In  changing  the 
lives  of  kids  otherwise  headed  for  disaster— 
those  with  arrest  records,  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy  and  truancy,  for  example,  in 
their  backgrounds. 

The  Jot>s  Corps  is  a  residential  program. 
It  takes  youths  out  of  ghettos  and  depressed 
rural  areas  and  moves  them  to  camps  to  do 
conservation  work  and  training.  The  hope  is 
that  the  change  of  atmosphere  and  routine 
will  make  It  easier  for  them  to  shake  off  the 
bad  habits.  That  makes  the  program  expen- 
sive—$15,000  for  a  year-round  slot.  It  also 
means  that  the  initial  dropout  rate  is  high, 
since  many  can't  make  the  adjustment.  But 
It  also  accounts  for  the  program's  notable 
success  in  Increasing  employment,  military 
enlistment  and  further  education,  and  re- 
ducing criminality  and  welfare  dependency 
among  those  who  stick  It  out. 

In  making  its  case  for  disbanding  the  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  focuses  only  on  the  high  cost  per 
slot— ignoring  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
youth  can  fill  a  slot  during  a  year— and  the 
relatively  low  rate  of  direct  placement  in 
jotM— ignoring  other  positive  outcomes  such 
as  military  enlistment  or  return  to  school  or 
the  fact  that,  as  in  most  training  programs, 
large  numbers  of  graduates  find  Jobs  for 


themselves.  But  controlled  comparisons 
(which  don't  make  all  these  obvious  mis- 
takes) show  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  the  taxpayer.  And  even  those 
calculations  don't  take  account  of  the  moral 
returns  to  a  country  that  reaches  out  to  its 
most  disadvantaged  young  people. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  8. 
February  11.  and  February  12.  1985. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  a  treaty: 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  February  11,  and  February  12, 
1985.  are  printed  in  today's  Record  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE STOCKPILE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM  18 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  8, 
1985,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 904  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525).  I  herewith  transmit  a  report 
on  the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  8,  1985. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM  19 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  11, 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  security  of  our  people,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, is  accomplished  through  the 
complementary  objectives  of  a  strong 
defense  capability  and  unambigous 
and  credible  arms  control  agreements. 
While    we     have    made    substantial 


progress  in  rebuilding  our  defenses 
during  the  past  four  years,  progress  in 
arms  control  has  not  kept  pace. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  next  four 
years  to  do  everything  possible  to  find 
practical  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  will  sharply  reduce 
nuclear  weapons.  Arms  control  negoti- 
ations are  surely  the  best  way  for  pur- 
suing such  important  objectives,  and 
thus.  I  view  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness the  negotiating  commitments 
made  with  the  Soviet  Union  four 
weeks  ago  in  Geneva.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  address  not  only  nuclear  of- 
fensive systems,  but  also  strategic  de- 
fenses and  the  essential  improvements 
in  verification. 

In  addition  to  these  new  bilateral 
arms  control  efforts,  a  nimiber  of  mul- 
tilateral activities  play  significant 
roles  in  our  comprehensive  arms  con- 
trol program.  For  example,  discussions 
are  being  directed  to  banning  chemical 
weapons  and  to  reaching  agreement 
on  measures  that  will  build  confidence 
in  understanding  the  activities  and  in- 
tentions of  adversaries.  This  24th 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  describes  these  and  all  the 
many  facets  of  the  Administration's 
1984  program.  I  am  pleased  to  forward 
it  to  the  Congress. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  February  11, 
1985. 


the  efforts  we  have  undertaken  to 
bring  about  deep  reductions  in  strate- 
gic and  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  future  of  mankind  may  well 
depend  on  the  achievement  of  these 
goals,  and  I  intend  to  pursue  them 
with  unflagging  determination  and  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  commitment. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  12, 
1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  DEPART- 
MENT AND  AGENCY  ACTIVITY 
TOWARD  PREVENTING  NUCLE- 
AR PROLIFERATION-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM  20 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  12, 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of 
United  States  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1984  related  to  preventing  nu- 
clear proliferation,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  my  annual  report  on  this  sub- 
ject pursuant  to  section  601(a)  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-242). 

The  Report  concludes  that  the 
United  States  during  1984  continued 
to  make  important  progress  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  its  non-proliferation 
goals. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives to  additional  coiintries  is  essen- 
tial to  world  peace  and  stability.  It 
forms  an  indispensable  complement  to 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  ADULT  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In    accordance    with    the    provisions    of 

Public  Law  91-230,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 

1209(d»,    I    herewith    transmit    the    1983 

annual    report    of    the    National    Advisory 

Council  on  Adult  Education. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  9,  1985. 


retary  of  the  Senate,  on  February  8, 
1985,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  armouncing 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

-'^S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10,  1985.  through  Pel>- 
ruary  16.  1985,  as  "National  DECA  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
February  8,  1985,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  7. 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10,  1985,  through  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1985,  as  "National  DECA  Week. " 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOHniON  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repwrt- 
ed  that  on  February  8,  1985,  she  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  10,  1985.  through  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1985,  as  'National  DECA  Week." 


EIXECUTrVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EX^-378.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  laundering/ 
dry  cleaning  service  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  California  to  per- 
formance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-379.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  In- 
stallations, and  Logistics),  a  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  commercial  and  industrial- 
type  functions  were  performed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contractors  during  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-380.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report, 
including  unaudited  financial  statements, 
on  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  from 
October  1,  1983  through  September  30. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-381.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1984  listings  of 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  negotiated 
under  section  2304(a)ll  and  2304(a)16  for 
experimental,  developmental,  test,  or  re- 
search work;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service. 

EC-382.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Eiiergy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  entitled 
"Annual  Energy  Outlook,  1984";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-383.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Workforce  Effectiveness 
and  Development,  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
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agement.  transmitting,  pursuimt  to  law.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Re- 
cruitment Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-384.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities  and  arrangements  for  edu- 
cation of  children  where  local  educational 
agencies  cannot  provide  suitable  free  public 
education— extension  of  fiscal  year  1985 
closing  date:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-385.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  implementation  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-386.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the 
Courts  judgment  in  the  case  Pueblo  of  Taos 
v.  The  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-387.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  agreements  entered  into  under 
the  NATO  Mutual  Support  Act  of  1979  for 
fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-388.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  State  truck  weight 
limitations  and  enforcement  efforts  during 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-389.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1986  budget  re- 
quest; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

FC-390.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  biennial  report  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  Program  of  Re- 
search and  Monitoring  for  Early  Detection 
of  Stratospheric  Ozone  Change;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elnvironment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-391.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-392.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Follow- 
Up  Review  of  the  District's  Foster  Care  Pro- 
gram"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-393.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act,  dated  Deceml)er  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-394.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  GSA  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-395.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Retirement 
System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 


annual  report  on  the  TVA  retirement 
system  for  the  plan  year  ended  September 
30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-396.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Lat)or.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-397.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  Washington  Gas  (Information 
Systems  and  Controller),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of 
Washington  Gas  as  of  December  31.  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-398.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Immigration  Judge.  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
grants  of  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens  under  sections  244(a)(1)  and 
244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-399.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  planned 
administrative  reorganization  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  involving  the 
transfer  of  certain  functions  from  the  VA 
Prosthetics  Center  in  New  York  City  to  a 
new  Prosthetics  Assessment  and  Informa- 
tion Center  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-400.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  (General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  President's  fourth  special 
message  for  fiscal  year  1985;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1985.  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-401.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  that  the  unit  cost  of  the 
low-level  laser  guided  bomb  has  climbed  to 
the  point  that  it  is  no  longer  an  affordable 
weapon,  and  that  the  Air  Force  Is  cancelling 
production  with  the  completion  of  the  1985 
buy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-402.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  standardization  within 
NATO  highlighting  Department  of  Defense 
and  Alliance  efforts  to  standardize,  or  at 
least  make  interoperable  weapons  systems 
and  equipment  used  by  the  allied  forces 
committed  to  NATO;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-403.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Canada  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
S50  million;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-404.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  a  Federal  Contract  Research 
Center  paid  out  of  Federal  funds  whose  pay 
exceeded  the  basic  pay  authorized  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-405.  A  conununication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transaction 
involving  U.S.  exports  to  Spain;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BanlUng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-406.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Ekjual 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  calendar  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-407.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  implement 
certain  recommendations  made  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-360;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-408.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  for  services  necessary  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-409.  A  communication  from  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-410.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
nmterial  to  augment  the  report  of  the  serv- 
ice on  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  of  1982  covering  Title  II  for  cal- 
endar year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-411.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Company  for  calendar 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-4I2.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and 
PLUS  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  64.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  consideration  of  S.  391. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  advance  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al Ira  C.  Faker,  USAF  (ret.)  and  Lieutenant 
General  James  H.  Doolittle,  USAF  (ret.)  to 
the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired  list. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Mr.   President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (•')  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  24,  January  31, 
February  5,  and  February  19,  1985,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

•1.  Vice  Admiral  Lee  Baggett,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  admiral.  (Ref.  «57) 

•2.  Lt.  Gen.  David  M.  Twomey.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  l)e  appointed  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  to  which  grade  he  was 
appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
(Ref.  »58) 

•3.  In  the  Navy  there  are  333  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer 
(W-4)  and  below  (list  begins  with  Robert  A. 
Hahn).  (Ref.  #59) 

•4.  In  the  Navy  there  are  1.053  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  permanent  ensign 
(list  begins  with  Selim  Boutros  Abounader). 
(Ref.  *60) 

•5.  In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  1,713 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  permanent 
ensign  (list  begins  with  John  C.  Abbott). 
(Ref.  #61) 

•6.  Major  General  Andrew  P.  Chambers. 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref. 
*62) 

•7.  General  Robert  W.  Bazley.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  appointed  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral to  which  grade  he  was  appointed  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  (Ref.  #67) 

•8.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  19  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Racine  L. 
Christensen).  (Ref.  #68) 

•9.  General  Robert  C.  Kingston,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  appointed  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral to  which  grade  he  was  appointed  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  (Ref.  #73) 

•10.  In  the  Army  National  Guard  there 
are  10  appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
general  and  below  (list  begins  with  James  A. 
Baber,  III).  (Ref.  #74) 

••11.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2,222  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Byron  A.  Abbott).  (Ref. 
#75) 

••12.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  28  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Norman  J. 
Baumann).  (Ref.  #76) 

••13.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are 
160  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Lewis  Aaronson).  (Ref.  #77) 

••14.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are 
22  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Ralph  P.  Ander- 
son). (Ref.  #78) 

••15.  In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  974 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  permanent 
commander  (list  begins  with  Robert  Allyn 
Cook).  (Ref.  #79) 

•16.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  5  pro- 
motions to  the  permanent  grade  of  major 
general  (list  begins  with  William  R.  Etnyre). 
(Ref.  #82) 

•17.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  U  pro- 
motions to  the  permanent  grade  of  briga- 
dier general  (list  begins  with  Michael  P.  Sul- 
livan). (Ref.  #83) 


Total  6,555 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  Exon  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boreh. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Leviw.  and  Mr.  Zor- 

INSKY): 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  credit 
and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  financially 
stressed  farmers  and  ranchers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunittee   on   Agriculture,   Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  460.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  operat- 
ing credit  for  farmers  and  ranchers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  (Ji- 
menez) Castro  and  Amalia  Coma  De  Castro; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Crisp.  Sean  Anthony  Crisp,  and  Andrea 
Leech:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Eiigi- 
neers,  to  construct  a  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection for  Lake  Wichita.  Holliday  Creek. 
TX;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works.       

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  464.  A  bill  entitled  the  "RaUroad  Com- 
petition  Protection   Act   of   1985;"   to  the 
Committee    on    Conunerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

S.  465.  A  biU  entitled  the  "Railroad  Com- 
petition Protection  Act  of  1985:"  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harkih,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  ensure  greater  protection  for 
the  borrowers  and  investors  of  the  farm 
credit  system:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  prisoner  of  war  med&ls  In  appropriate 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE; 
S.  468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Maio 
Fernandez:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmirz): 
S.  469.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  February  6.  1985.  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1012  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  section  2901  of  the 
E>eficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984;  pursuant  to 


the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Conunission  to  make 
annual  determinations  under  46(f)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
the  sufficiency  of  domestic  gas  supply:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Meixher): 
S.  471.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  100-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  small  contributions  to 
candidates  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  who  agree  to  abide  in  the  general 
election  by  an  overall  spending  limit  and  a 
limit  on  the  use  of  personal  funds;  to  create 
a  new  overall  limit  on  contributions  by  non- 
party multicandidate  political  conunittees  to 
Senate  election  campaigns;  to  provide 
Senate  candidates  with  the  ability  to  re- 
spond free  or  at  reduced  costs  to  inde|)end- 
ent  expenditures  made  against  a  candidate 
or  in  favor  of  the  candidate's  opponent;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.'CoREM. 

Mr.     NiCKLEs,     Mr.     Stenkis,     Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  Bentser.  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr.     Symms,     Mr. 

DtTRENBERGER.  and  Mr.  Stafford  I ; 
S.  472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  section  2192  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
modify  the  terminology  relating  to  certain 
disabled  children:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
temporarily  prohibit  hostile  corporate  take- 
overs of  domestic  petroleum  corjxjrations;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muradali  P. 
GUlani,  Yasmeen  Muredali  Gillani,  and 
Aneela  Gillani:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  475.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
<»rtaln  information  to  be  filed  in  registering 
the  title  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Exon.  and  Mr.  Boreh): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Matsu- 
HAOA,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
iNOUYE,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  1.  1985,  through  April  7, 
1985,  as  "World  Health  Week, "  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1985,  as   'World  Health  Day. " 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton): 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  24.  1985,  as 
"National  Adoption  Week; "  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hattield.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  Bdrdick.  Mr.  Durenbekger,  Mr. 

Sar&anes.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

Rollings.     Mr.     Symms.     and     Mr. 

Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1985  as  "National  School 
Library  Month:"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  authorize  produc- 
tion of  documents  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spbcter): 
S.  Res.  72.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  the  United  States  should 
seek  legislation  authorizing  a  contingent 
public  offering  of  Conrail  stock:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef 
Mengele  should  be  brought  to  justice:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  assistance  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SUB-SAHARAN  ATRICA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  amending  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
President  to  furnish  assistance  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 5.  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  495K.  AnticA  Reliet.  Rehabiuta- 
iiON,  AND  Reconstruction  Assistance.— (a) 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  food  crisis 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  effects  of  which 
are  magnified  by  acute  health  problems,  is 
unprecedented  in  its  magnitude  and  the 
misery  it  has  caused  the  peoples  in  that 
region.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  ac- 
tivities to  alleviate  the  impact  and  immedi- 
ate causes  of  the  food  and  health  crisis  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  Such  activities  may  in- 
clude (1)  the  provision  of  food,  medicine, 
medical  care,  transportation,  training, 
equipment,  or  other  assistance  necessary  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  assistance  provid- 
ed by  the  United  States  or  other  donors: 
and  (2)  assistance  to  address  longer  term  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  needs. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authorities  contained  In  section 
491.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis- 
International  Disaster  Assistance 
This  section  amends  the  International 
Disaster  Assistance  chapter  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000,000  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  emergency  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  needs  of  those  affected  by 
the  food  crisis  in  Africa.  The  section  author- 
izes the  use  of  these  funds  for  such  activi- 
ties as  the  provision  of  food,  medicines 
transportation,  and  other  assistance  to  ad- 
dress longer  term  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction needs. 

Agency  for 
International  Developkent, 
Washington,  DC,  February  S,  1985. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
•  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  herewith  transmit, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  supplemental 
disaster  assistance  for  those  suffering  from 
the  severe  food  crisis  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

America's  response  to  the  continuing  food 
emergency  in  Africa  has  l>een  massive,  and 
the  United  States  has  t>een  In  the  forefront 
of  donor  countries  providing  food,  medicines 
and  other  help  to  those  in  need  in  Africa. 
The  generous  response  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  plight  of  those  affected  by 
drought,  famine,  and  disease  in  Africa  has 
been  particularly  gratifying. 

The  authorization  of  the  additional  $25 
million  requested  by  the  bill  I  am  transmit- 
ting today  is  an  important  part  of  a  total 
supplemental  request  of  $235  million  for 
emergency  food  and  non-food  assistance. 
Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  addi- 
tional disaster  assistance  funds,  and  the  ap- 


propriation of  the  Administration's  request 
for  supplemental  assistance,  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  provide  help  to 
the  people  of  Africa  affected  by  the  drought 
and  food  shortages.  I  ask  your  urgent  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  proposal  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Peter  McPherson.* 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  2toRiNSKY): 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  fi- 
nancially Stressed  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PAiuf  emergency  credit  act 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
effectively  deal  with  the  farm  debt 
crisis  currently  facing  our  family 
farmers  and  ranchers  throughout 
America.  This  legislation  is  truly  an 
emergency  measure  designed  to  save 
family  agriculture  until  necessary  fim- 
damental  reforms  can  be  adopted  to 
restore  economic  health  to  our  valua- 
ble agriculture  sector. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  rural  areas  of  this  country 
who  reject  the  administration  claim 
that  the  farm  debt  crisis  has  been 
caused  solely  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  P*resident,  it  is  time  to  take  off 
the  rose  colored  glasses  and  see  the  re- 
ality of  the  causes  behind  the  current 
depression  in  agriculture.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  are  simple.  The  Federal 
Government's  policies  of  high  deficits, 
high  interest  rates,  the  overvalued 
dollar  abroad,  and  sharply  declining 
land  values  have  pushed  farmers  into 
a  comer  and  now  the  Government 
must  provide  the  relief  required  to  put 
them  on  sound  financial  footing  once 
again. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing provides  for  the  following: 

First.  Advance  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  to  producers  of  1985 
crops; 

Second.  A  debt  restructuring  mecha- 
nism at  a  low  interest  rate  of  2 'A  per- 
cent above  the  Federal  Reserve's  dis- 
count rate; 

Third.  A  90-percent  Government 
guarantee  on  loans  provided  through 
the  farm  credit  system  and  commer- 
cial lenders; 

Fourth.  An  emergency  transfer  of 
personnel  from  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
give  our  family  farmers  the  necessary 
short-term  assistance  to  get  them 
through  this  next  45-day  period.  It 
will    also    give    the    Congress    some 


breathing  room  to  begin  its  work  on 
an  adequate  long-term  solution  which 
will  hopefully  put  agriculture  on  the 
road  to  recovery  and  negate  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  emergency  legislation 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
this  legislation  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Farm  Emergency 
Credit  Act  of  1985". 

ADVANCE  RECOURSE  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  LOANS 

Sec.  2.  Effective  for  the  1985  crops,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  424 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  advance  recourse  loans  available  to 
producers  of  each  of  the  commodities  of  the 
1985  crop  for  which  nonrecourse  loans  are 
made  available  under  this  Act,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  avail- 
able (A)  to  producers  of  commodities  for 
which  a  production  adjustment  program  is 
in  effect  who  agree  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram announced  for  the  commodity,  at  the 
applicable  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  involved,  on  an  amount  of  the 
commodity  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  (1)  the 
Farm  Program  yield  for  the  commodity 
times  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
commodity,  or  (ii)  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  the  commodity,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  (B)  to  producers  of  other 
commodities  at  the  applicable  nonrecourse 
loan  rate  for  the  commodity  Involved  on  an 
amount  of  the  commodity  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  farm  yield  for  the  commodity 
times  the  farm  acreage  for  the  commodity, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  When  the  producers  on  a  farm  har- 
vest the  commodity  involved,  they  may  con- 
vert the  loan  to  a  nonrecourse  loan,  as  oth- 
erwise provided  for  in  this  Act,  by  providing 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  of  the  grade 
and  quality  represented  by  the  loan  as  secu- 
rity for  the  loan. 

"(3)  The  proceeds  of  advance  recourse 
loans  shall  be  made  available  as  needed 
solely  to  cover  expenses  incurred  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  crop. 

"(4)  Advance  recourse  loans  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  producers  who  agree  to 
comply  with  terms  and  conditions  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  under  this  section 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, using  the  services  of  the  county  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  the  extent  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
lake  effect,  and  advance  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available,  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Farm 
Emergency  Credit  Act  of  1985. ". 

FARM  DEBT  RESTRUCrTURING 

Sec  3.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  is  amended  by— 


(1)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 349  as  follows: 

"IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  DEBT  ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM  AND  THE  PROGRAM  POR  SPECIAL  SET- 
ASIDES  OP  PARMER  PROGRAM  INDEBTEDNESS 

■'Sec.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adjustment 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  title  on  October  19,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(1)  shall  permit  lenders  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  the  program  by 
making  the  loan  available  to  the  borrower 
at  an  annual  interest  charge  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  on  short-term  adjustment  and  sea- 
sonal credit  provided  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  financial  institutions  at  the 
time  the  application  for  the  loan  guarantee 
is  made  plus  2.5  percentage  points,  in  lieu  of 
writing  off  a  portion  of  the  existing  debt 
t>elng  adjusted  under  the  program: 

■(2)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  that  reflects  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debt 
due  including  anticipated  tax  liability  will 
be  considered  a  positive  cash-flow:  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
90  per  centum  of  a  loan  for  an  amount  not 
In  excess  of  the  outstanding  principal  and 
interest  owed  on  the  existing  debt  being  ad- 
justed under  the  program. 

"(b)  In  implementing  the  program  for  spe- 
cial set-asides  of  a  portion  of  the  Indebted- 
ness under  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farmer  program  loans  established  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  this  title  on  October  19,  1984, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program.  If  a  farm  and 
home  plan  for  the  typical  year  shows  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debts 
due  Including  tax  liability,  the  l)orrower  will 
be  considered  to  have  a  positive  cash  flow 
projection. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Farm  Emergency  Credit  Act 
of  1985":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  346  a  new 
subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorized  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  this  Act  in  fiscal  year  1985,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  guaranteed  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
$2,350,000,000  in  farm  ownership  loans  and 
operating  loans  in  fiscal  year  1985". 

LOAN  SERVICING  RESOURCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Congress  finds  that- 

(A)  persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  high  Interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers: 

(B)  many  financially  stressed  farmers 
have  turned  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  assistance  (Including  insured 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  pay- 
ments, and  restructuring  of  debt)  in  coping 
with  their  credit-related  problems:  and 

(C)  It  Is  essential  for  the  national  welfare 
that  farmers'  requests  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  especially  In 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmers  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1985 
crops. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  Immediate- 
ly take  steps,  using  authorities  of  law  pro- 


vided to  the  Secretary,  to  make  personnel 
and  other  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  available  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  process 
applications  from  farmers  for|assistance  ex- 
peditiously and  in  a  timely  manner  with  re- 
spect to  farm  operations  relating  to  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  the  1985  crops. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  309  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  designating  the  existing  text  thereof  as 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  implementing  the  approved  lender 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  Act  on  May  4.  1984,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  request  of  a  lending  Insti- 
tution for  designation  as  an  approved  lender 
under  the  program  be  reviewed,  and  a  deci- 
sion made  on  the  application,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  lending  institution  has  sul>- 
mltted  a  completed  application  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  liecome  effective  fif- 
teen days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Farm  Emergency  Oedlt  Act  of  1985. ". 

RCGULATIOHS 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  or  amend  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SiTMMARY  OP  Farm  Emergency  Credit  Act 
OP  1985 

SECTION  1.— ADVANCE  COMMODITY  CREDfT 
CORPORATION  LOANS 

Advance  price  support  loans  will  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  1985  crops.  These 
loans  will  be  made  available  to  producers 
who  participate  in  the  1985  farm  program, 
with  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's 1985  crop  eligible  for  advance  CCC 
price  support  loans. 

Eligible  crops  shall  Include  those  crops  for 
which  price  support  loans  are  available  as 
specified  In  the  1949  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act. 

These  loans  shall  be  recourse  loans  as 
long  as  the  crop  remains  unharvested.  Upon 
harvest,  and  certification  that  the  crop  is 
available  as  collateral  for  the  loan,  the 
status  shall  change  to  non-recourse. 

The  Interest  rate  on  the  advance  support 
loans  would  be  set  at  normal  CCC  interest 
rate  levels. 

The  advance  loan  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  ASCS  and  ASC  county 
committees. 

SECTION  3. — DEBT  RESTRUCTURING 

The  current  administration  loan  guaran- 
tee (debt  adjustment)  program  would  be  re- 
vised as  follows: 

A  90  percent  guarantee  will  be  available 
on  loans  provided  through  the  farm  credit 
system  and  commercial  lenders. 

The  FmHA's  cash  flow  requirement  would 
be  reduced  from  110  percent  to  100  percent. 
(This  would  apply  to  the  FmJlA  debt  set- 
aside  program,  as  well  as  new  loans.) 

A  lender  would  be  required  to  establish  In- 
terest rates  on  the  loan  at  a  level  of  not 
more  than  2V4  points  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate. 

A  program  would  be  available  for  debt  re- 
structuring as  well  as  current  operating  ex- 
penses. 
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SECTION  3.— ADmmSTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

USDA  will  be  instructed  to  use  all  possible 
avenues  available  to  the  Department  to  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  this  program. 

Loan  guarantee  authority  will  t>e  in- 
creased to  $3  billion. 

Legislation  requires  the  USDA  to  have 
both  the  advance  price  support  program, 
and  the  debt  restructuring  program  avail- 
able within  15  days  of  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Within  30  days  of  application.  F^HA 
must  approve  or  reject  the  lending  institu- 
tions' application  for  participation  in  the 
"approved  lender"  program,  in  order  for  the 
institution  to  provide  immediate  credit  as- 
sistance. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  fanners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

1985  EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  1985  Emergency 
Farm  Credit  Relief  Act,  legislation  to 
provide  immediate  credit  relief  to 
thousands  of  financially  strapped 
farmers  across  the  country.  Once  en- 
acted, this  bill  will  provide  the  means 
necessary  to  enable  farmers  in  Colora- 
do and  around  the  Nation  to  begin 
their  spring  planting. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis  which  has  gripped  the  Na- 
tion's farm  belt  in  recent  months. 
Farmers  in  nearly  every  State  contin- 
ue to  experience  deteriorating  finan- 
cial circumstances  because  of  persist- 
ent high  interest  rates,  stagnant  farm 
prices,  rising  production  costs,  and  an 
erosion  of  the  value  of  farm  equity. 
Without  dramatic  action  during  the 
next  90  days  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  financial  viability  of  agriculture, 
many  farmers  will  be  unable  to  secure 
the  crop  and  livestock  financing  neces- 
sary for  the  upcoming  crop  year. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  has  three  principal  emergency 
components.  First,  it  makes  available 
advance  commodity  loans  to  farmers 
for  one-half  their  anticipated  crop, 
based  on  historic  yield.  In  short,  it 
provides  farmers  the  cash  necessary  to 
plant— before  they  plant,  not  when 
they  harvest.  Second,  this  legislation 
expands  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration [PmHA]  operating  loan  guar- 
antee program  to  $3  billion  from  the 
currently  authorized  $650  million 
level.  And  finally,  the  bill  permits 
farm  lenders  to  qualify  for  the  loan 
guarantee  program  by  writing  down 
interest  rates  to  a  level  not  exceeding 
the  so-called  discount  rate  plus  2.5  per- 
cent. By  eliminating  the  "forgiveness" 
feature,  this  provision  will  encourage 
greater  numbers  of  farm  lenders  to 
participate  in  the  previous  announced 
farm  debt  restructuring  program  by 
enabling  them  to  write  down  interest 
rates  in  exchange  for  loan  guarantees 
instead  of  taking  a  loss  on  10  percent 
of  any  given  agricultural  loan. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  important  points  about  this 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  this  bill 
includes  a  mechanism  to  target  Feder- 
al assistance  toward  small-  and 
medium-sized  producers— those  experi- 
encing the  most  acute  financial  stress 
in  the  farm  economy.  By  incorporat- 
ing a  graduated  or  tiered  loan  rate, 
this  legislation  can  provide  the  emer- 
gency relief  necessary  to  sustain  many 
of  our  best  farmers  another  year  and. 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  unlimited 
access  to  this  important  program  by 
the  Nation's  largest  farms  and  corpo- 
rate producers. 

By  phasing  down  the  loan  rate  as 
volume  increases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  begin  to  establish  limits  on 
the  volume  of  wheat  and  com  eligible 
for  CCC  loans,  thereby  helping  to 
create  a  disincentive  to  unlimited  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  by  establishing  this 
important  mechanism  in  law,  we  can 
begin  to  target  our  limited  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  toward  the  small- 
and  medium-sized,  independent  and 
family  farm  operators— those  identi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  most  efficient  producers  of  food 
and  fiber. 

By  providing  advance  CCC  loans  for 
one-half  their  anticipated  crop,  we  can 
help  the  Nation's  farmers  weather 
these  uncertain  and  chaotic  economic 
circumstances.  We  can  provide  the 
bridge  across  rough  financial  waters, 
enabling  thousands  of  farmers  in  my 
own  State  and  others  to  survive  until 
the  farm  economy  improves,  and  a 
sound  and  equitable  farm  bill  is  en- 
acted. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  can  pro- 
vide much  of  this  assistance  at  virtual- 
ly no  cost  to  the  Treasury.  Although 
there  are  risks  associated  with  the  ad- 
vance outlay  of  CCC  loans,  the  poten- 
tial costs  of  this  risk  pale  by  compari- 
son to  the  costs  which  will  accompany 
the  collapse  of  an  important  and  effi- 
cient segment  of  our  farm  economy. 
Should  the  latter  occur,  the  costs  of 
welfare,  unemployment,  and  other 
Federal  safety-net  programs  for  farm- 
ers can  be  expected  to  cost  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars.  In  contrast, 
the  emergency  steps  authorized  by 
this  legislation  will  have  little  impact 
on  the  budget  now  and  no  impact  once 
the  harvest  is  completed  next  fall. 

Finally,  this  legislation  authorizes 
expansion  of  the  PmHA  Operating 
Loan  Guarantee  Program  to  permit  a 
larger  number  of  farmers  to  resched- 
ule their  debt,  and  to  encourage  more 
agricultural  lending  institutions  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Since  its 
inception  during  the  1970's.  the  loan 
guarantee  program  has  incurred  an  av- 
erage historical  loss  rate  of  4.7  per- 
cent. Both  the  popularity  of  this  pro- 
gram and  its  low  loss  rate  make  it  a 
particularly  attractive  tool  to  alleviate 
financial  stress  in  agriculture.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  ex- 


panding this  program  and  making  it 
more  attractive  to  farm  lenders.  This 
emergency  effort  can  help  us  reach 
many  more  farmers  around  the  coun- 
try who  need  desperately  to  resched- 
ule and  secure  additional  crop  and 
livestock  financing  for  the  coming 
crop  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  additional  help  to  many  of  the 
Nation's  hard-pressed  farmers.  This  is 
a  short-term  emergency  proposal  to 
address  what  appears  to  be  a  short- 
term  emergency  situation  in  America's 
heartland.  It  is  not  put  forward  as  a 
cure-all  for  what  alls  the  farm  econo- 
my—this will  require  substantial  ef- 
forts to  address  problems  in  the  gener- 
al economy  and  enactment  of  a  new 
farm  program  framework.  But  without 
dramatic  action  during  the  next  60 
days  many  of  our  most  efficient  farm- 
ers' livelihoods  will  be  cut  short,  un- 
dermining the  economies  of  many 
small  towns  in  Colorado  and  other 
States. 

Nothing  we  do  today  can  substitute 
for  measureable  progress  on  the  defi- 
cit, a  restoration  of  funds  for  impor- 
tant rural  development  and  agricultur- 
al programs,  and  passage  of  a  sound 
and  equitable  farm  bill  which  helps  re- 
store stability  and  prosperity  to  the 
farm  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
promptly  consider  and  pass  this  and 
other  legislation  providing  emergency 
assistance  for  farmers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1985  Emergency 
Farm  Credit  Relief  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  only  for  the  1985  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
107C  the  following  new  section: 

"ADVANCE  LOANS 

"Sec.  107D.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  advance  recourse  loans  to 
producers  who  agree  to  participate  in  the 
wheat  or  feed  grain  program  authorized  by 
section  107B  or  section  lOSB  of  this  Act,  re- 
spectively, for  the  1985  crop  of  such  com- 
modities and  who  agree  to  comply  with  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescril>e  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Advance  recourse  loans  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  to  the  producer  at 
the  levels  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  on  an 
amount  of  the  commodity  determined  by 
multiplying  (i)  50  per  centum  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  established  for  farm 
for  the  crop,  by  (ii)  the  estimated  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)(A)  Advance  recourse  loans  for  wheat 
shall  be  made  available  on  the  amount  de- 


termined under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  at  the  following 
levels: 

"(i)  $3.80  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of  the 
amount  so  determined  that  does  not  exceed 
10.000  bushels: 

"(ii)  $3.55  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of  the 
amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
10.000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  20,000 
bushels: 

"(iii)  $3.30  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of 
the  amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
20.000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  30,000 
bushels:  and 

"(iv)  $3.00  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of 
the  amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
30.000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  40.000 
bushels. 

"(B)  Advance  recourse  loans  for  com  shall 
be  made  available  on  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  at  the  following 
levels: 

"(i)  $2.60  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of  the 
amount  so  determined  that  does  not  exceed 
10.000  bushels; 

(ii)  $2.40  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of  the 
amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
10.000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  20,000 
bushels: 

'(iii)  $2.20  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of 
the  amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
20,000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  30,000 
bushels:  and 

"(iv)  $2.00  per  bushel  of  any  portion  of 
the  amount  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
30,000  bushels  but  does  not  exceed  40.000 
bushels. 

"(C)  Advance  recourse  loans  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  shall  be 
made  available  on  the  amount  determined 
under  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  at  such  levels  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  levels  that  advance  recourse 
loans  are  made  available  for  comparable 
quantities  of  com. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an 
advance  recourse  loan  made  to  a  producer 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  limited  to  an 
amount  that  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  commodity. 

"(4)  Unless  an  advance  recourse  loan  made 
under  subsection  (a)  has  been  repaid  by  the 
producer,  the  loan  shall  l>e  converted  to  a 
nonrecourse  loan  authorized  by  section 
107B(a)  or  105B(a)  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
that  the  producer  meets  the  requirement  of 
such  a  nonrecourse  loan.  The  conversion 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  crop  is  harvested. 

"(5)  Except  as  provide  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  suttsection.  an  advance  loan  made  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  become  due  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  unless 
such  loan  has  been  converted  to  a  nonre- 
course loan  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  If  a  producer  who  has  received  an  ad- 
vance recourse  loan  under  subsection  (a) 
fails  to  comply  with  any  applicable  require- 
ment of  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  program  or 
terms  and  conditions  prescrH>ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a),  the  producer 
shall  repay  such  loan  immediately,  plus  in- 
terest thereon  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

••(7)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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"(9)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provisions  of  law.". 

FARM  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING 

Sec.  3.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 349  as  follows: 

"debt  ADJUSTMENT  AND  SPECIAL  SET- ASIDES  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 

"Sec.  349.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  in  implementing  the  debt 
adjustment  program  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  339  of  this  Act  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1984,  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  permit  lenders  to  qualify  for 
loan  guarantees  under  the  program  by 
making  the  loan  available  to  the  borrower 
at  an  annual  Interest  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  on  short-term  adjustment  and  sea- 
sonal credit  provided  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  financial  institutions  at  the 
time  the  application  for  the  loan  guarantee 
is  made  plus  2.5  percentage  points,  in  lieu  of 
writing  off  a  portion  of  the  existing  debt 
being  adjusted  under  the  program: 

"(2)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  that  reflects  a  bal- 
ance available  of  100  per  centum  of  the- 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  debt  becoming 
due  In  the  year,  including  anticipated  tax  li- 
ability, will  be  considered  a  positive  cash 
flow:  and 

"(3)  shall  make  guarantees  available  for 
90  per  centum  of  a  loan  for  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  the  outstanding  principal  and 
interest  owed  on  the  existing  debt  being  ad- 
Justed  under  the  program. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  implementing  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  339  of 
this  title  on  October  19,  1984.  for  special  set- 
aside  of  a  portion  of  the  Indebtedness  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  farmer 
loan  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  program.  If  a 
Farm  and  Home  Plan  for  the  typical  year 
shows  a  balance  available  of  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  all  debt  be- 
coming due  In  the  year.  Including  anticipat- 
ed tax  liability,  the  borrower  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  a  positive  cash  flow  projec- 
tion."; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  346  a  new 
subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorized  by  law  for  loan  guarantees 
under  this  Act  In  fiscal  year  1985,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  guaranteed  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund 
$2,350,000,000  In  farm  ownership  loans  and 
operating  loans  In  fiscal  year  1985.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  and  advance 
loans  thereunder  shall  be  made  available 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  fifteen  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGI7LATI0NS 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  Issue  or  amend  regulations  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  soon  as 
possible  but  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


S.  464.  A  bUl  entitled  the  'Railroad 
Competition  Protection  Act  of  1985"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

S.  465.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Railroad 
Competition  Protection  Act  of  1985"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  and 
the  text  of  the  two  bills  ap(>ears  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  Exom): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  197 1  to  ensure  greater 
protection  for  the  borrowers  and  in- 
vestors of  the  Farm  Credit  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

FARM  CREDrr  ADMINISTRATION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  provide  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with 
many  of  the  same  enforcement  powers 
currently  held  by  other  financial  insti- 
tution regulatory  agencies. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  ensure 
greater  protection  of  the  borrowers 
and  investors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  the  larg- 
est provider  of  agricultural  credit  in 
the  world.  The  System  has  about  1 
million  loans  outstanding  and  a  loan 
portfolio  in  excess  of  $80  billion. 

Because  Farm  Credit  System  lenders 
make  loans  almost  exclusively  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  they  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  depression  that 
plagues  the  agricultural  economy.  In 
recent  months.  System  lenders  have 
experienced  record  losses.  The  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
have  forced  numerous  production 
credit  associations  to  liquidate  their 
loan  portfolios  or  merge  with  other 
PCA's. 

When  a  PCA  is  forced  to  liquidate 
its  loan  portfolio,  the  member-owners 
of  the  PCA  often  lose  part  or  all  of 
their  investment  in  the  cooperative. 
This  has  happened  in  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  in  several  other  States.  In 
addition,  because  System  lenders  are 
cooperative  in  nature,  the  losses  expe- 
rienced by  one  association  or  region 
are  shared  with  the  other  lenders  of 
the  System.  This  results  in  higher  in- 
terest rates  for  all  Farm  Credit  System 
borrowers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's financial  problems  is  the  de- 
pressed farm  economy.  However.  I 
have  raised  the  issue  of  what  steps  the 
regulator  of  the  Farm  Credit  System— 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration— can 
take  to  provide  for  the  maximum  pro- 
tection of  borrowers  and  investors. 

Under  current  law  and  despite  its 
tremendous  responsibility,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  very  limited 
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authorities  which  can  be  used  to  inter- 
vene to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
System  or  its  borrowers  and  investors. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
provide  the  additional  authorities 
needed  to  ensure  sound  banking  prac- 
tices while  establishing  the  formal 
procedures  that  will  guarantee  the 
management  rights  of  the  System's  di- 
rectors and  officers. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders,  establish  a 
formal  procedure  for  the  removal  of 
System  directors  or  officers,  establish 
a  formal  procedure  for  assessing  civil 
money  penalties  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain orders  or  regulations,  to  apply  di- 
rectly to  Federal  courts  for  enforce- 
ment of  orders  and  civil  penalties,  and 
to  require  the  merger  of  like  System 
institutions. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  at 
my  request,  assisted  in  drafting  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  since  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration responded  to  my  request,  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  has  decid- 
ed to  endorse  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  legislation,  and 
the  text  of  the  letter  from  Governor 
Wilkinson  transmitting  the  draft  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Farm  Credit  Administration  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Title  VV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  part  as  follows: 

"PAHT  F— EwrORCXMEHT  ACTTOHS  AWB 

Penalties 

"Sec.  4.30.  Cease  ahb  Desist  Phoceed- 
iHcs.— (aKl)  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  issue  and  serve  a  notice  of  charges 
upon  an  institution  of  the  Ptum  Credit 
System,  or  any  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
If  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  institution 
or  the  person  ( 1 )  Is  engaging  In.  has  engaged 
in,  or  is  about  to  engage  in.  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  institution:  or  (2)  is  violating,  has  violat- 
ed, or  is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation, or  any  condition  imposed  in  writing 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion's supervision  of  the  institution  or  any 
written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

"(2)  A  notice  issued  and  served  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  the 
charges  made  therein  against  the  Institution 
or  person.  The  notice  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  hearing  on  the  charges  to  deter- 
cnlne  whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  should  be  issued  against  the  institu- 
tion or  person.  The  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 


later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  set 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  at  the 
request  of  any  party  so  served. 

"(b)  If  a  party  charged  in  a  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  falls  to  appear 
at  the  hearing  personally  or  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  such  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
the  cease  and  desist  order.  If  consent  is  so 
deemed,  or  if  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion finds  upon  the  record  made  at  the 
hearing  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  has  been  established,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  party  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  violation  or  practice.  In  addition, 
the  order,  by  provisions  that  may  be  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  may  require  the  institu- 
tion or  any  person  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  same  and  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  correct  the  conditions  result- 
ing from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 

"(cXl)  An  order  issued  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days  after  service  upon  the 
party  to  whom  It  is  directed  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  order  consented  to  by  a  party,  such 
order  shall  become  effective  at  the  time 
specified  therein),  and  shall  remain  effec- 
tive and  enforceable  as  provided  therein, 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  or  a  review- 
ing court. 

"Sec.  4.31.  Temporaky  Cease  and  Desist 
Orders.— (a)  Whenever  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified  in 
the  notice  of  charges  issued  and  served  upon 
any  party  under  section  4.30.  or  the  continu- 
ation thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or 
subtantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
of  the  institution,  or  is  likely  to  seriously 
weaken  the  financial  condition  of  the  Insti- 
tution or  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  institu- 
tion prior  to  completion  of  the  proceedings 
conducted  under  section  4.30.  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  Issue  a  tempo- 
rary order  requiring  the  party  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice 
and  to  take  affirmative  action  to  prevent 
such  Insolvency,  dissipation,  condition,  or 
prejudice  pending  completion  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. Such  order  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  upon  the  party  and,  unless  set 
aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  In 
proceedings  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  dismisses  the  charges 
specified  In  the  notice,  or  if  a  cease  and 
desist  order  is  Issued  against  the  party,  until 
the  effective  date  of  such  order. 

"(b)  Within  ten  days  after  an  institution 
or  other  party  has  been  served  with  a  tem- 
porary cease  and  desist  order  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  party  may  apply 
to  the  United  Sutes  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Institution  Is  located,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  party  under  section  4.30. 
and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  such  Injunction. 


"Sac.     4.32.     E^NTORCElfKNT    OP    TEMPORARY 

Cease  and  Desist  Orders.— In  the  case  of 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of.  or  fail- 
ure to  obey,  a  temporary  cease  and  desist 
order  Issued  under  section  4.31,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court,  for  the  district 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  institu- 
tion is  located,  for  an  Injunction  to  enforce 
such  order,  and  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  such  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  issue  such  injunction. 

"Sec.  4.33.  Removal  or  Suspension  or  Di- 
rector OR  OmcER.— (a)  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  serve  upon  any  director 
or  officer  of  an  institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  a  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  such  director  or  officer  from 
office  if  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that— 

"(1)  the  director  or  officer  has  committed 
(A)  any  violation  of  law.  rule,  or  regulation, 
or  a  cease  and  desist  order  that  has  become 
final:  (B)  has  engaged  or  participated  in  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  institution:  or 
(C)  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act, 
omission,  or  practice  that  constitutes  a 
breach  of  such  person's  fiduciary  duty  as  a 
director  or  officer;  and 

"(2)(AKi)  the  institution  has  suffered  or 
will  probably  suffer  material  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  or  the  Interests  of  Its 
stockholders  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty:  or  (11)  the  director 
or  officer  has  received  financial  gain  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty;  and 

"(B)  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one  that  Involves  per- 
sonal dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  director 
or  officer,  or  one  that  demonstrates  a  negli- 
gent, wlUfull,  or  continuing  disregard  for 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  Institution. 

"(b)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
serve  upon  any  director  or  officer  of  an  In- 
stitution of  the  Farm  Oedlt  System  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove  such  di- 
rector or  officer  from  office  If  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  director  or  officer,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  any  In- 
stitution of  the  System  or  other  business 
entity  that  resulted  in  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  either 
personal  dishonesty  or  a  negligent,  willful 
or  continuing  disregard  for  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  Institution,  and  has  evi- 
denced unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or 
officer. 

"(c)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
serve  upon  any  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  institution  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  written  notice  of 
its  Intention  to  prohibit  such  person  from 
further  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  whenever  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person,  by  con- 
duct or  practice  with  respect  to  any  Institu- 
tion of  the  Farm  Credit  System  or  other 
business  entity  that  resulted  in  substantial 
financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has  evi- 
denced either  personal  dishonesty  or  a  neg- 
ligent, willful,  or  continuing  disregard  for 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  institution, 
and  has  evidenced  unfitness  to  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  Institu- 
tion. 

'(d)  If  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Institution  or  the  interests  of  the  stockhold- 


ers of  the  Institution  prior  to  completion  of 
proceedings  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion may,  by  written  notice  served  upon  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  subject  to 
such  proceedings,  suspend  such  person  from 
office  or  temporarily  prohibit  such  person 
from  further  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  suspension  or  temporary  pro- 
hibition shall  become  effective  upon  service 
of  such  notice  and.  unless  stayed  by  a  court 
in  proceedings  authorized  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  shall  remain  In  effect  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
under  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  until  such  time  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  dismisses  the  charges  speci- 
fied in  such  notice,  of  if  an  order  of  removal 
or  prohibition  is  issued  against  the  person, 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  such  order.  A 
copy  of  any  notice  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  served  upon  the  institution 
concerned. 

"(e)  Any  notice  served  upon  a  person 
under  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  grounds  therefor  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  wlU 
be  held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  day  of  service 
of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  is  a  set  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  party  upon  whom 
the  notice  was  served.  If  a  party  upon  whom 
the  notice  was  served  falls  to  appear  at  the 
hearing  in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  such  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of  an 
older  of  removal  or  prohibition.  If  consent  is 
so  deemed,  or  if  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration finds  upon  the  record  made  at  the 
hearing  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  in 
such  notice  have  been  established,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  issue  such 
orders  of  removal  or  suspension  from  office, 
or  prohibition  from  participation  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  A  copy  of  any  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  served 
upon  the  Institution  concerned. 

"(f)  An  order  issued  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days  after  service  upon  the 
party  to  whom  It  is  directed  (except  in  the 
case  of  an  order  consented  to  by  a  party, 
such  order  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein).  The  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
the  extent  that  It  is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency 
or  a  reviewing  court. 

••(g)  Within  ten  days  after  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  an  Institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  has  l)een  served  a 
notice  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
such  person  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
or  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  any  sus- 
pension or  temporary  prohibition  under  the 
order  pending  the  completion  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  such  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  sUy  any  such  suspension  or  pro- 
hibition. 

•Sec.  4.34.  Suspension  or  Removal  op  a 
Director  or  Oppicer  Charged  With  a 
Felony.— (a)  Whenever  any  director  or  offi- 


cer of  an  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  or  other  person  participating  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  Institution,  is 
charged  In  any  information,  indictment,  or 
complaint  authorized  by  a  United  States  at- 
torney, with  the  commission  of  or  participa- 
tion In  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust  that  Is  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  under 
State  or  Federal  law,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may,  by  written  notice  served 
upon  the  person,  suspend  the  person  from 
office  or  temporarily  prohibit  the  person 
from  further  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  if  continued 
service  or  participation  by  the  person  poses 
a  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  institution's 
shareholders  or  may  threaten  to  Impair 
public  confidence  in  the  institution.  A  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the 
Institution  concerned.  Such  suspension  or 
temporary  prohibition  shall  be  effective 
upon  service  and  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  until  the  final  disposition  of 
such  information,  indictment,  or  complaint 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, or  terminated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. If  a  judgment  or  conviction 
with  respect  to  such  crime  is  entered  against 
the  person,  and  at  such  time  as  such  judg- 
ment is  not  subject  to  further  appellate 
review,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
may  issue  and  serve  upon  the  person  an 
order  removing  the  person  from  office,  or 
prohibiting  the  person  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  if  continued 
service  or  participation  by  the  person  may 
pose  a  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion's stockholders  or  may  threaten  to 
impair  public  confidence  In  the  institution. 
Such  order  shall  be  effective  upon  service 
and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, or  terminated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  institution  concerned.  A 
finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  disposition  of 
the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  from  thereafter  insti- 
tuting proceedings  to  remove  the  director  or 
officer  from  office  or  to  prohibit  the  person 
from  further  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  under  section 
4.33. 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  from  service  of 
any  notice  of  suspension  or  temporary  pro- 
hibition or  any  order  of  removal  or  prohibi- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  person  concerned  may  request 
in  writing  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  show 
that  the  continued  service  to  or  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution by  such  individual  does  not,  or  is 
not  likely  to.  pose  a  threat  to  the  interests 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Institution  or 
threaten  to  impair  public  confidence  in  the 
Institution.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  re- 
quest, the  Farm  Oedit  Administration  shall 
fix  a  time  (not  more  than  thrity  days  after 
receipt  of  such  request,  unless  extended  at 
the  request  of  the  concerned  person)  and 
place  at  which  the  person  may  appear,  per- 
sonally or  through  counsel,  before  one  or 
more  designated  employees  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Adniiinlstration  to  submit  written  ma- 
terials (or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  oral  testimony)  and 
oral  argument.  Within  sixty  days  of  such 
hearings,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  notify  the  person  whether  the  suspen- 
sion or  temporary  prohibition  will  be  contin- 


ued, terminated,  or  otherwise  modified,  or 
whether  the  order  of  removal  or  prohibition 
will  be  rescinded  or  otherwise  modified. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  basis  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion's decision,  if  adverse  to  the  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person. 

••Sec.  4.35.  Hearings  and  Judicial  Review. 
(a)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  Part 
(except  section  4.34)  shall  be  held  in  the 
Federal  judicial  district  in  which  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  System  institution  is  locat- 
ed unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing 
consents  to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  After  such  hearing,  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  party  has  been  notified  that 
the  case  has  been  submitted  by  an  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  to  the  Governor  for  final 
decision,  the  Governor  shall  ( 1 )  render  a  de- 
cision that  Includes  the  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  it  is  based  and  (2)  issue  and 
serve  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Part.  Judicial  review  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  exclusive  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Unless  a  peti- 
tion for  review  Is  timely  filed  in  a  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  thereafter 
untU  the  record  in  the  proceeding  has  been 
filed  as  so  provided,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem 
proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  c»urt. 

"(b)  Any  party  to  the  proceedings  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any  person 
required  by  an  order  issued  under  section 
4.30(b)  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of  the 
violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  the 
filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  be  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shaU  be  forthwith  transmltt«d  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  thereupon  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Review  of  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  provided  in  chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari,  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

"Sec.  4.36.  Jurisdiction  and  Enporcz- 
MENT.— The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
may  apply   to  the  United  States  district 
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court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory, within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and 
outstanding  notice  or  order  issued  under 
this  Part,  and  such  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance herewith:  however,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Part,  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforcement  of 
any  notice  or  order  under  this  Part,  or  to 
review,  modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

••Sec.  4.37.  Pknalty.— (a)  Any  System  in- 
stitution or  any  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  institution 
who  (1)  violates  the  terms  of  any  order 
issued  under  sections  4.30  or  4.31  that  has 
become  final,  or  (2)  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, compromise,  modify,  or  remit  any 
civil  money  penalty  that  is  subject  to  impo- 
sition or  has  been  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  penalty  may  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
by  written  notice. 

••(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  take  into  account  the  appropriateness 
of  the  penalty  with  respect  to  the  size  of  fi- 
nancial resources  and  good  faith  of  the  in- 
stitution or  person  charged,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  the  history  of  any  previous 
violations,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

"(c)  The  System  institution  or  person  as- 
sessed shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion upon  request  made  within  ten  days 
after  issuance  of  the  notice  of  assessment. 
In  such  hearing  all  issues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  record  pursuant  to  section  554 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
agency  determination  shall  be  made  by  final 
order  which  may  be  reviewed  only  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  <d)  of  this  section.  If  no 
hearing  is  requested  as  herein  provided,  the 
assessment  shall  constitute  a  final  and  un- 
appealable order. 

■•(d)  Any  System  institution  or  person 
against  whom  an  order  imposing  a  civil 
money  penalty  has  l)een  entered  after  a 
hearing  under  this  section  may  obtain 
review  by  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  System  institution  is  located,  or  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  in  such  court  within  twenty  days 
from  the  service  of  such  order,  and  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  F^rm 
Credit  Administration.  The  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  promptly  certify  and  file 
in  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
penalty  was  imposed,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  findings  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence  as  provid- 
ed by  section  706(2)(E)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

••(e)  If  any  System  institution  or  person 
fails  to  pay  an  assessement  after  it  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order  or 
after  the  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 


tion shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  recover  the  amount  as- 
sessed by  action  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court.  In  such  action,  the  va- 
lidity and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order 
imposing  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review. 

•(f)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

•'Sec.  4.38.  Forfeiturb  or  Prahchise.— If 
the  directors  of  any  System  institution  shall 
luiowingly  violate,  or  knowingly  permit  any 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  thereby  forfeited.  Such  violation 
shall  be  determined  and  adjudged  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  in  its  own  name, 
before  the  institution  shall  be  declared  dis- 
solved. 

••Sec.  4.39.  REPLACEMorr  or  Susfendes  or 
Removed  Directors.— If.  at  any  time,  be- 
cause of  the  suspension  or  removal  of  one  or 
more  directors  pursuant  to  sections  4.33  or 
4.34,  there  shall  be  on  the  l>oard  of  directors 
of  a  System  institution  less  than  a  quorum 
of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all  powers 
and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable  by 
such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercisable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  not 
so  suspended  or  removed,  until  such  time  as 
there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  the  event  one  or  more  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  System  institution  are  removed, 
the  Governor  shaJl  appoint  persons  to  serve 
temporarily  as  directors  in  their  place  and 
stead  pending  any  appeal  of  such  removal 
until  such  time  as  those  who  have  been  re- 
moved are  reinstated  or  their  respective  suc- 
cessors are  duly  elected  and  take  office. 

"Sec.  4.40.  DxnmnoNS.— As  used  in  this 
Part— 

"(a)  the  phrases  'cease  and  desist  order 
that  has  become  final'  and  'order  that  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease  and  desist  order, 
or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration with  the  consent  of  the  System 
institution  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  with  respect  to  which 
no  petition  for  review  of  the  action  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been  filed 
and  perfected  in  a  court  of  appeals  as  speci- 
fied in  section  4.35(b)  or  with  respect  to 
which  the  action  of  the  court  In  which  said 
petition  is  so  filed  is  not  subject  to  further 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  proceedings  provided  for  in  section 
4.35(b).  or  an  order  Issued  under  section  4.34 
(a)  or  (c); 

"(b)  the  term  'violate'  means  to  act  (alone 
or  with  one  or  more  persons)  for  or  toward 
causing,  bringing  about,  participating  In, 
counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation: 
and 

"(c)  the  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  one  or 
more  persons)  for  or  toward  causing,  bring- 
ing about,  participating  in,  counseling,  or 
aiding  or  abetting  a  violation. 

"Sec.  4.41.  Notice  or  Service.— Any  serv- 
ice required  or  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  under  this  Part 
may  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  in  such 
other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  give 
actual  notice  as  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration may  by  regulation,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  upon  any 
association  or  any  director  or  officer  thereof 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  conduct 


of  its  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Part,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  superviso- 
ry bank. 

"Sec.  4.42.  Ancillary  Provisions:  Subpoe- 
na Power.— In  the  course  of,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  any  proceeding  under  this  Part, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  any  des- 
ignated representative  thereof,  including 
any  person  designated  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ing under  this  Part,  shall  have  the  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take 
or  cause  to  t>e  taken  depositions,  and  to 
issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  m(xlify  subpoenas 
and  subpoenas  duces  tecum.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, claims,  examinations,  or  investiga- 
tions. The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  dcKuments  provided  for  in 
this  section  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  any  State  or  in  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  where 
such  proceeding  is  being  conducted.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  or  any  party  to 
proceedings  under  this  Part  may  apply  to 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
proceeding  is  t)eing  conducted,  or  where  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpoena  or  subpoena 
duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
therewith.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  under  this 
section  shall  he  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted under  this  Part  or  any  System  institu- 
tion or  other  party,  may  allow  to  any  such 
party  such  reasonable  expenses  and  attor- 
neys' fees  as  it  deems  just  and  proper:  and 
such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Institution  or  from  its  assets.  Any  person 
who  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  attend  and 
testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful  Inquiry  or  to 
produce  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  contracts,  agreements,  or  other 
records  If  in  such  person's  power  so  to  do,  in 
obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

"Sec.  4.43.  Liability  or  Directors  and  Of- 
ncERs.— If  the  directors  or  officers  of  any 
Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
knowingly  violate,  or  permit  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any  Institution  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  violate,  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  rules  or  regulatons  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  issued 
under  this  Act,  any  director  and  officer  par- 
ticipating In  or  assenting  to  such  violation 
shall  be  held  personally  liable  for  all  dam- 
ages that  the  institution.  Its  stockholders,  or^ 
other  persons  sustained  in  consequence  of 
such  violation.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4.12  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2183)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 
"(c)  The  Governor  may   require   two  or 

more  System  institutions  operating  under 
the  same  title  of  merge  when  the  Governor 
determines  that  (1)  one  or  more  such  institu- 
tions (A)  is  insolvent,  (B)  is  not  financially 
viable,  (C)  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  an  order  issued  under  Part  F 


of  title  IV  of  this  Act,  or  (D)  has  otherwise 
failed  to  conduct  its  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act:  or  (ID  the  merger  would 
be  in  furtherance  of  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective service  to  borrowers." 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  This  section  amends  Title  IV  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  by  adding  a  new 
Part  F  containing  the  following  sections: 

Section  4.30  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  any  institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  or  any  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  other  person  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  institu- 
tion. The  order  would  issue  upon  a  finding 
that  the  entity  or  other  party  is  engaged  in 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation.  Any 
party  so  charged  would  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Issuance 
of  a  final  order.  Such  orders  are  appealable 
in  accordance  with  section  4.35. 

Section  4.31  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  issue  temporary  cease 
and  desist  orders  if  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration determines  that  a  delay  is  likely  to 
cause  the  insolvency  or  substantial  dissipa- 
tion of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  institution 
or  is  likely  to  seriously  weaken  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Institution  or  otherwise  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  its  stockholders. 
Temporary  orders  are  appealable  to  a 
United  States  district  court. 

Section  4.32  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  apply  to  a  United  States 
district  court  to  enforce  a  temporary  cease 
and  desist  order. 

Section  4.33  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  issue  a  written  notice  of 
intention  to  remove  from  office  any  director 
or  officer  of  an  institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  if  such  director  or  officer  has 
been  found  to  have  violated  any  law.  rule  or 
regulation  or  cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
become  final,  to  have  engaged  in  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices,  or  to  have  breached  a  fi- 
duciary duty,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  the  institution  has 
or  will  suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  the  in- 
stitution have  been  or  will  be  seriously  prej- 
udiced If  the  director  or  officer  is  not  re- 
moved. This  section  also  provides  authority 
for  the  Farm  Oedit  Administration  to  pro- 
hibit any  person,  including  a  director  or  of- 
ficer, from  engaging  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  an  institution.  Any  party  issued  a 
notice  of  removal  or  prohibition  would  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  issuance  of  a  final  order  under  this 
section.  Authority  is  also  provided  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  suspend 
such  directors  or  officers  from  office  or  to 
temporarily  prohibit  any  person  from  en- 
gaging In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
stitution pending  completion  of  administra- 
tive action  on  the  permanent  removal  or 
prohibition. 

Section  4.34  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  remove  a  director  or  offi- 
cer from  office,  or  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  engaging  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  an  institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
if  such  person  is  indicted  for  a  felony  involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  Such 
person  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  regarding  such 
action. 


Section  4.35  establishes  the  procedures  for 
administrative  hearings  and  judicial  reviews 
of  the  proceedings  described  in  sections  4.30. 
4.31.  4.32.  and  4.33. 

Section  4.36  authorizes  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  apply  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  with  jurisdiction 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  outstanding 
notice  or  order. 

Section  4.37  provides  that  any  institution 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  or  any  director, 
officer,  employee,  agent,  and  other  persons 
participating  in  its  affairs  are  liable  for  a 
civil  penalty  if  such  institution  or  other 
party  has  been  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  any  final  order  or  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  or  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder.  The  penalty  shall 
be  not  more  than  $1,000  per  day  for  each 
day  the  violation  continues.  The  institution 
or  person  against  whom  such  a  penalty  is 
assessed  may  request  a  formal  hearing  on 
the  record.  A  final  order  assessing  a  penalty 
is  appealable  to  an  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  may  take 
action  at  the  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  coUect  any  unpaid  assess- 
ment that  has  become  final  and  unappeala- 
ble. All  penalties  collected  are  to  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.38  provides  that  an  institution 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  is  subject  to  the 
forfeiture  of  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
franchises  if  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
knowingly  violate,  or  permit  others  to  vio- 
late, any  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 
Such  violations  must  be  adjudged  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  suit  commenced  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  4.39  authorizes  the  board  of  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  con- 
duct business  with  its  remaining  members  as 
a  quorum  where  one  or  more  members  have 
been  suspended  or  removed.  The  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  temporary  replacements 
for  directors  who  have  been  removed. 

Section  4.40  contains  definitions  applica- 
ble to  the  new  provisions. 

Section  4.41  contains  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  required  service  of  process. 

Section  4.42  contains  ancillary  authorities 
provided  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
authorized  under  the  new  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  administer  oaths,  take 
depositions,  and  issue  subpoenas,  among 
other  things. 

Section  4.43  provides  that  directors  and 
officers  of  Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  who  knowingly  violate,  or  permit 
others  to  violate,  any  provisions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  be  personally  liable 
for  all  damages  suffered  by  the  institution, 
its  stockholders,  or  others  as  a  consequence 
of  such  action. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  would  amend  section 
4.12  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  au- 
thorize the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  require  the  merger  of  two 
or  more  like  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  (1)  when  such  institutions  are  Insol- 
vent, are  not  financially  viable,  have  failed 
to  comply  with  an  order  issued  under  Part  F 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  as  added  by 
section  2,  or  have  failed  to  conduct  their  op- 
erations in  accordance  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971:  or  (2)  when  such  merger  would 
provide  more  efficient  and  effective  service 
to  borrowers. 


Farm  Credit  Administration, 

February  5, 198S. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  This  responds  to 
your  request  that  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration C'FCA  ")  provide,  as  a  drafting  serv- 
ice, a  bill  which  would  provide  the  FCA  with 
the  same  enforcement  powers  currently 
held  by  the  other  financial  institution  regu- 
latory agencies  and  to  direct  the  FK^A  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  in- 
surance fund  to  protect  Farm  Credit  System 
("System")  institutions  and  their  stockhold- 
ers from  losses.  The  enclosed  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  PCA  with  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  other  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  except  to  the  extent  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  other  agencies  and  the  institu- 
tions they  regulate  that  are  similar  from 
those  of  the  FCA  and  the  System  institu- 
tions. Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  bill: 

Section  I.  Would  amend  Title  rv  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  by  adding  a  new 
Part  P  containing  the  following  sections: 

Section  4.30  would  authorize  the  FCA  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  against  any 
System  institution  or  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent  or  other  person  when  such  in- 
stitution or  person  Is  engaging  in  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  is  violating  any  law. 
rule  or  regulation,  or  any  condition  imposed 
by  the  PCA.  Such  entity  or  person  would  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
tiefore  the  issuance  of  a  final  order.  Such 
orders  are  appealable  in  accordance  with 
section  4.35. 

Section  4.31  authorizes  the  FCA  to  issue 
temporary  cease  and  desist  orders  which  are 
immediately  effective,  under  circumstances 
where  the  FCA  determines  that  a  delay  is 
likely  to  cause  the  insolvency  or  substantial 
dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  insti- 
tution or  is  likely  to  seriously  weaken  the 
condition  of  the  institution  or  otherwise  se- 
riously prejudice  the  interest  of  its  stock- 
holders. Temporary  orders  are  appealable  to 
a  United  States  District  Court. 

Section  4.32  authorizes  the  PCA  to  apply 
to  a  United  States  District  Court  to  enforce 
a  temporary  cease  and  desist  order. 

Section  4.33  authorizes  the  FCA  to  issue  a 
written  notice  of  intention  to  remove  from 
office,  any  director  or  officer  of  a  System  in- 
stitution who  has  violated  any  law,  rule  or 
regulation  or  cease  and  desist  order  which 
has  become  final,  has  engaged  in  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices,  or  has  breached  a  fiduci- 
ary duty.  If  the  FCA  determines  that  the  in- 
stitution has  or  will  suffer  sulKtantial  finan- 
cial loss,  if  the  interest  of  its  stockholders 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  or  as  other- 
wise provided.  This  section  aiso  authorizes 
the  PCA  to  temporarily  suspend  such  per- 
sons, effective  immediately,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  process  as- 
sociated with  the  removal  hearing.  A  person 
against  whom  a  removal  petition  has  been 
filed  may  request  a  formal  hearing  on  the 
record.  Following  a  determination  of  the 
facts  by  an  administrative  law  judge,  the 
Governor  of  the  FCA  would  make  a  final  de- 
temlnatlon  regarding  the  issuance  of  the 
order.  The  order  is  effective  unless  and  until 
appealed  to  a  United  States  District  Court. 

Section  4.34  authorizes  the  FCA  to  remove 
a  director  or  officer  of  a  System  institution 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  such  institution,  when  any  such  person  is 
indicted  for  a  felony  involving  dishonesty  or 
a  breach  of  trust.  Such  person  is  also  enti- 
tled to  a  hearing  before  the  agency  regard- 
ing such  action. 
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Section  4.35  establishes  the  procedures  for 
administrative  hearings  and  judicial  reviews 
of  the  proceedings  described  in  Sections 
4.30.  4.31.  4.32.  and  4.33. 

Section  4.36  authorizes  the  FCA  to  apply 
to  any  district  court  with  jurisdiction,  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  outstanding  notice 
or  order. 

Section  4.37  provides  that  any  System  in- 
stitution or  its  officers,  directors,  employees, 
agents  or  other  persons  participating  in  its 
affairs,  who  violate  the  terms  of  any  final 
order  are  liable  for  a  civil  money  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  per  day  during  which 
such  violation  continues.  Institutions  or  per- 
sons against  whom  such  penalties  are  as- 
sessed may  request  a  formal  hearing  on  the 
record.  A  final  order  assessing  such  a  penal- 
ty is  appealable  to  an  appropriate  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  The  PCA  may 
refer  to  the  Attorney  General  any  matter 
involving  a  person  who  has  failed  to  pay  an 
assessment  after  it  has  become  a  final  and 
unappealable  order.  All  penalties  collected 
are  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Section  4.38  provides  that  when  any  direc- 
tor of  a  System  institution  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  the 
institution  is  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
its  rights,  privileges  and  franchises.  Such 
violations  must  be  adjudged  in  an  appropri- 
ate district  court  in  a  suit  commenced  by 
the  PCA.  Tliis  section  further  provides  that 
any  System  institution  or  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent  or  any  other  person  partici- 
pating in  its  affairs  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  or  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  thereto  can  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  per  day  during  which  such  vio- 
lation continues.  Civil  money  penalties 
under  this  section  are  subject  to  the  same 
administrative  review  and  judicial  appeal  as 
applies  to  civil  money  penalties  associated 
with  violations  of  cease  and  desist  orders. 

Section  4.39  authorizes  the  board  of  an  in- 
stitution to  conduct  business  with  its  re- 
maining members  as  a  quorum  where  one  or 
more  members  have  been  suspended  or  re- 
moved, and  authorizes  the  Governor  of  the 
PCA  to  appoint  temporary  replacements  for 
directors  who  have  been  removed. 

Section  4.40  contains  definitions  applica- 
ble to  the  new  provisions. 

Section  4.41  contains  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  required  service  of  process. 

Section  4.42  contains  ancillary  authorities 
provided  In  connection  with  the  proceedings 
authorized  under  this  part,  including  the 
power  to  administer  oaths,  take  depositions, 
issue  subpoenas,  etc. 

Section  4.43  provides  that  directors  and 
officers  of  System  institutions  who  know- 
ingly violate  or  permit  the  violation  by 
others  of  any  provision  of  the  F'arm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  or  regulations  issued  thereunder 
shall  be  held  liable  in  their  personal  and  in- 
dividual capacities  or  all  damages  suffered 
by  such  institution  as  a  consequence  of  such 
actions. 

Section  II  also  amends  section  4.12  of  the 
1971  Act  by  expanding  the  authority  of  the 
PCA  to  require  the  merger  of  one  or  more 
like  System  institutions. 

Section  III  directs  the  PCA  to  conduct  a 
study  and  issue  a  report  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  insurance  fund  to 
protect  System  institutions  in  the  event  of 
losses  or  for  other  purposes. 

As  you  know,  this  draft  has  been  provided 
to  you  as  a  service  and  the  PCA  takes  no  po- 
sition at  this  time  in  support  of.  or  opposi- 


tion to  any  bill  that  may  be  introduced.  We 
trust  that  this  responds  fully  to  your  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson. 

Governor. 


most  difficult  circumstances  a  soldier, 
sailor,  or  airman  can  endure.  It  would 
simply  be  an  overdue  recognition  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
the  individual  forfeited  his  freedom  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  award  prisoner  of  war 
medals  in  appropriate  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AWARDING  OP  PRISONER  OP  WAR  MEDALS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that 
will  formally  recognize  that  character 
of  military  service  which  arises  under 
the  most  hostile  and  difficult  of  cir- 
cumstances— that  of  being  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  prisoner  of  v/ar  medal,  which 
will  be  authorized  under  this  legisla- 
tion will,  like  other  military  badges, 
identify  the  wearer  as  having  given 
special  service  to  his  country.  We  have 
long  recognized  the  sacrifices  of  our 
men  and  women  under  arms.  A  sophis- 
ticated system  of  awards  and  decora- 
tions recognize  meritorious  service, 
outstanding  achievement,  and  heroism 
in  action.  Likewise,  a  wide  range  of 
veteran's  benefits  seek  to  compensate 
former  service  members  for  both  inter- 
rupted lives  and  disabilities  incurred 
while  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Yet.  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  wartime  serv- 
ice does  not  impose  an  equal  burden 
on  all  who  serve. 

Many  provide  valuable  services  with- 
out having  to  risk  direct  exposure  to 
enemy  fire.  Of  those  who  are  combat- 
ants, some  are  wounded  and  smaller 
number  are  killed.  Even  fewer  are 
taken  prisoner.  Yet.  the  prisoner  of 
war  must  serve  under  extraordinarily 
difficult  clrcimistances.  Held  in  hostile 
confinement,  often  physically  and  psy- 
chologically abused,  he  does  not  know 
if.  when,  or  how  his  imprisonment  will 
end.  He  may  be  subjected  to  pressures 
that  break  his  health  and  defeat  his 
spirit.  Some  have  been  murdered.  For 
many,  the  pains  of  imprisonment  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  remain  for 
life. 

It  is  not  our  place  to  sit  in  Judgment 
of  those  who  were  taken  prisoner  of 
war.  We  cannot  know  what  they  felt 
or  the  thoughts  that  came  to  them  in 
bamboo  cages,  isolated  stalags  and 
oflags.  or  frozen  mines.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  they  served  when  they 
were  called.  Only  the  true  fighting 
man  comes  close  enough  to  the  enemy 
to  be  captured.  That  he  is  not  listed 
among  the  slain  Is  due  to  the  infinite 
care  of  providence.  While  captive, 
most  exhibited  extraordinary  gallant- 
ry; others  simply  tried  to  survive 
within  the  limits  of  their  ability.  Some 
could  not  cope. 

A  prisoner  of  war  medal  would  signi- 
fy service  in  that  status.  It  would  ac- 
knowledge military  service  under  the 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark 
Maio  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEP  op  mark  MAIO  PERNANDEZ 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Mark 
Maio  Fernandez  was  bom  on  March 
14.  1958.  at  Tripler  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Honolulu.  HI.  He  was  one  of 
two  twin  boys  bom  6  weeks  premature, 
weighing  2.5  pounds.  According  to  the 
records,  he  became  jaundiced  some- 
time on  his  second  or  third  day  of  life. 
and  his  jaundice  condition  was  noticed 
on  the  third  day  and  yielded  a  micro- 
bilirubin  test  result  of  25.5  mg.  A  sub- 
sequent test  yielded  a  result  of  32.6 
mg.  bilirubin. 

Excessive  bilirubin  is  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  brain  damage.  Although 
it  is  alleged  that  a  blood  transfusion 
should  have  occurred  when  the  biliru- 
bin count  reached  20  mg..  no  transfu- 
sion was  performed  until  the  32.6-per- 
cent level. 

Mr.  Fernandez's  brother,  Wayne,  is  6 
feet  5  Inches  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1981.  He  is 
normal,  bright  and  will  be  a  police  of- 
ficer with  the  Honolulu  Police  Depart- 
ment. Mark  Fernandez  is  a  young  man 
with  serious  brain  damage  and  a  limit- 
ed IQ  slightly  above  the  level  of 
mental  retardation.  He  suffers  from 
deafness  and  spasticity  in  his  lower 
limbs.  At  5  feet  5  inches,  he  is  1  foot 
shorter  than  his  twin  brother. 

As  a  result  of  his  handicaps,  he  at- 
tended the  Hawaii  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Although  he  can  under- 
stand and  utilize  sign  language,  appar- 
ently his  level  of  communication  is  ele- 
mentary, and  he  is  limited  in  his  abili- 
ty to  deal  with  such  ordinary  matters 
such  as  money  or  caring  for  himself. 
In  an  attempt  to  assist  himself,  he  has 
found  employment  as  a  Janitor  at  a 
fast  food  restaurant,  but  his  earning 
capacity  is  obviously  severely  restrict- 
ed for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1976,  after  reading  about  a  similar 
case,  his  parents  sought  legal  counsel 
and  filed  an  administrative  suit  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  His  at- 
torneys feel  that  his  claims  were  and 
are  strong,  and  medical  experts  from 
both  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  testi- 
fied about  medical  negligence  and  the 
relationship  of  this  failure  to  adminis- 
ter a  timely  transfusion  to  the  subse- 
quent brain  damage. 

The  trial  court  ruled  that  the  claim 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed,  based  on  the  theory 
that  his  parents  should  have  known  of 
the  medical  malpractice  earlier  since 


they  were  given  a  discharge  report  by 
the  treating  physician  at  Tripler  Army 
Medical  Center,  from  which  they 
could  have  derived  knowledge  of  the 
action. 

However,  the  decision  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Mark's  parents  are  not 
highly  educated.  Further,  the  report  is 
technical  and  meaningless  to  one  not 
trained  in  medicine.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
concur  that  the  language  used  therein 
would  not  unduly  alarm  those  without 
medical  knowledge. 

The  bill  provides  only  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
try  the  case  notwithstanding  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations,  laches  or  any  previ- 
ous dismissal.  It  does  not  provide  any 
direct  relief  fpr  the  claimant. 

I  ajsk  the  subcommittee  to  act  favor- 
ably to  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  469.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  proposed  to  Ije  re- 
scinded in  a  special  message  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  February  6,  1985,  in  accordance 
with  section  1012  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  section  2901 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

APPROVAL  OP  CERTAIN  BUDGET  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26,  1984,  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  my  amendment  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act,  calling  for 
spending  cuts  and  debt  collection 
savings  totaling  $4,360,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Specifically,  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  15,  this  body  approved  reduc- 
tions in:  Government  travel 
(-$750,000,000);  consultant  services 
(-$1  billion);  public  affairs,  public  re- 
lations, public  information  and  adver- 
tising (-$100  million);  publishing, 
printing,  reproduction,  and  audiovis- 
ual services  (-$250  million);  Federal 
motor  vehicle  spending  (-$160  mil- 
lion); and  debt  collection  (-$2.1  bil- 
lion). A  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  adopted  my  amendment  in 
principle  by  directing  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  develop  a 
plan  to  achieve  these  savings  in  fiscal 
1985.  Now,  nearly  10  months  since  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate,  the 
President  has  submitted  a  package  of 
rescissions  to  implement  a  portion  of 
the  mandated  savings  called  for  in 
what  is  now  section  2901  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  myself  and  the 
distingjished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  I»roxmire,  would 
implement  every  one  of  the  226  rescis- 
sions submitted  by  the  President  on 
February  6  (H.  Doc.  99-24)  to  imple- 


ment section  2901.  Those  rescissions, 
covering  most  Federal  agencies.  Com- 
missions, Departments  and  boards, 
total  $371,994,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority that  will  be  saved  if  this  bill  is 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  early  on.  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  with  the  total  re- 
scission package  that  has  been  submit- 
ted by  the  President.  Excluding  the 
debt  collection  savings  which.  I  under- 
stand, will  be  submitted  imder  sepa- 
rate legislation,  the  total  aggregate 
savings  in  this  rescission  package  is 
only  16.4  percent  of  the  spending  cuts 
called  for  in  my  amendment.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  it  appears  that  they  made 
every  effort  to  force  the  agencies  and 
departments  to  submit  the  necessary 
savings  to  reach  the  total  spending 
cuts  called  for  in  section  2901.  But,  in 
true  bureaucratic  form,  the  agencies' 
response  was  the  usual  wringing  of 
hands  and  cries  of  woe  that  they 
couldn't  give  up  that  extra  consultant 
service;  those  extra  few  trips  around 
the  country;  those  few  extra  Xerox 
machines  sitting  in  the  basement 
somewhere  in  downtown  D.C.;  or  that 
car  that  is  used  to  drive  non-law-en- 
forcement officials  around  town  or 
back  and  forth  to  work.  For  example, 
the  department  with  the  biggest  con- 
sultant budget  and  the  largest  travel 
budget— the  Department  of  Defense- 
did  not  contribute  one  dime  to  savings 
in  any  of  the  five  savings  categories 
outlined  in  the  amendment  or  in  the 
OMB  bulletins.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management— an  agency  that  has 
been  pounding  Federal  workers  to  do 
more  with  less— did  not  contribute  one 
nickel  in  savings  for  travel  out  of  their 
overall  $106.6  million  budget.  Even 
NASA— an  agency  whose  budget  has 
done  rather  well  during  the  past  4 
years  of  this  administration— told 
OMB  and  the  taxpayers  of  America 
that  they  can't  give  up  one  penny  of 
their  consultant  services  budget  to 
help  reduce  the  deficit.  On  the  bright 
side,  the  Department  of  Labor  met  72 
percent  of  its  savings  target  estab- 
lished by  OMB.  So,  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  shown,  it  can  be  done  if 
the  agency  or  department  head  is  com- 
mitted to  cutting  costs  and  saving  the 
taxpayers  some  serious  money. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  total 
rescission  package  is  not  as  large  as  I 
would  have  liked,  it  is  a  beginning.  For 
the  past  4  years.  Senator  Mattingly 
of  Georgia;  Senator  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas, Senator  Sasser  of  Tennessee; 
former  Senator  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  others  have  Joined  me  in 
fighting  to  cut  these  wasteful,  low  pri- 
ority administrative  overhead  expendi- 
tures without  much  luck.  Now,  after  a 
smashing  victory  last  April,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  a  trickle  of  hope  that 
maybe  the  Federal  agencies  are  finally 
looking  at  these  unnecessary  costs  and 
reducing  them.  We  must  pass  this  bill 


in  both  Houses  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature— right  now. 
before  we  lose  even  these  small  savings 
that  have  been  so  hard  to  come  by. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  has  included  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  agency  adminis- 
trative costs  as  part  of  his  fiscal  year 
1986  budget.  This  cutback  would  save 
$535  million  in  budget  authority  next 
year.  Although  this  is  a  good  start.  I 
believe  at  least  five  times  that  amount 
could  be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1986,  Just 
in  the  five  spending  categories  con- 
tained in  section  2901  and  the  amend- 
ment that  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
first  available  deficit  reduction  bill 
this  year  to  build  on  the  President's 
cuts  in  administrative  overhead  and 
rollback  travel,  consultants,  public  re- 
lations, and  other  low  priority  activi- 
ties even  further.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  pass  this 
bill  to  adopt  the  rescissions  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
February  6. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  the  House  and 
Senate  so  that  we  can  begin  to  make  a 
dent  in  waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  and  in 
the  skyrocketing  Federal  deficit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  also  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  specific  rescis- 
sions contained  in  the  President's  Feb- 
ruary 6  submission  be  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  printing  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  rescissions  of  budget  authority  made  in 
subsection  (b)  are  made  under  section  1012 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  683)  pursuant  to  the  rescission  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  special  message 
(printed  as  House  Document  No.  99-24) 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Pebruary  6,  1985,  in  accordance 
with  such  section  and  section  2901  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  amounts  of 
budget  authority,  provided  for  the  projects 
and  activities  identified  in  the  rescission 
proposal  referred  to  in  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  each  such  amount,  is  rescinded: 
Rescission  Proposal  Amount  of  Budset  Au- 

Number  thorlty  Rescinded 

R85-2 $5,168,000 

R85-3 1.231,000 

R85-4 838,000 

R85-5 " 114,000 

R85-6 149,000 

R85-7 497,000 

R8S-8 41,000 

R85-9 '. 24,000 

R85-10 1.313.000 

R85-13 151,000 

R85-14 310.000 

R8S-15 11,000 

R85-16 206,000 

R85-17 132,000 
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Reacinion  Propoaal 
Number 

R85-18 

R85-19 

R85-20 

R85-21 

R85-22 

R85-24.._ 1 .906.000 

R85-  25 3 1 ,000 

R8S-26 36.000 

R85-27 288.000 

R85-30 1.31S.0OO 

R85-3 1 5. 174,000 


Amount  of  Budcet  Au- 
thority Rescinded 

32,000 

424,000 

52,000 

9,000 

100.000 


R85-32 

235.000 

R85-33..„ 

133,000 

R85-34.™ 

918.000 

R85-35 

126.000 

R85-36 

164,000 

R85-37 

1,464,000 

R85-38 

94,000 

R85-39 

150.000 

R85-40 

18,000 

R85-41 

2.473,000 

R85-42 „..„ — 

684.000 

R85-43 

8,762,000 

R85-44 

34  000 

R85-45 

117,000 

R85-46 

50,000 

R85-47 

923.000 

R85-48 „ 

463.000 

R85-49 

12,134,000 

R85-50 „ 

1,922,000 

R85-51 

68  000 

R85-53 

499.000 

R85-54 

120,000 

R85-57 „„ 

241,000 

R85-58 

;. 791  ooo 

R85-59 

..„ 433.000 

R85-60 „ 2,783,000 

R85-6 1 6,000 

R85-62 305.000 

R85-63 468,000 

R85-64 4,140,000 

R85-66 , 1.472,000 

R85-67 „ 1 ,0 1 9,000 

R85-68 183,000 

R85-69 „ 32,000 

R85-70 2.000,000 

R85-7 1 „ 4,000,000 

R85-72 8,000,000 

R85-73 1,200,000 

R85-74 1 ,000,000 

R85-75 „ 3,900.000 

R85-79 4.1 89.000 

R85-80 8.280.000 

R85-8 1 38.000 

R85-82 2.676,000 

R85-83 968,000 

R85-84 860,000 

R85-85 3,276,000 

R85-86..„ 181,000 

R85-87 93 1 ,000 

R85-88 156,000 

R85-89 846,000 

R85-90 51,000 

R85-91 156,000 

R85-92 204,000 

R85-93 23.000 

R85-94 29.000 

R85-95 „ 15.000 

R85-96 243.000 

R85-97 432,000 

R85-98 2.786,000 

R85-99 ™ 2.194,000 

R85-100 2,263,000 

R85-101 161,000 

R85-102 2,261,000 

R85-103 „ 4.362,000 

R85-104 „ 1,401,000 


Rescission  Proposal 
Number 

R85-110 

R85-111 

R85-U2 

R85-113 , 

R85-114 '. 

R85-115..„ 

R85-116 

R85-117 


Amount  of  Budget  Au- 
thority Rescinded 

309,000 

173,000 

542.000 

196,000 

250,000 

241,000 

354.000 

182,000 


R85-1 18 3.972,000 

R85- 1 19 493.000 

R85-120 1,540,000 

R85-121 ^ 1.334,000 

R85-123 396,000 

R85- 123 34,000 

R85-124 1,246,000 

R85- 1 25 496.000 

R85-127 , 0,919,000 

R85- 1 28 6.778.000 

R85-129 679,000 

R85-130 2.951,000 

R85-131 1,764,000 

R85- 132 ™ 546,000 

R85-133 333.000 

R85- 1 34 2.57 1 .000 

R85-135 209.000 

R85-136 1.540,000 

R85- 1 37 1 .468,000 

R85-138 4.519,000 

R85- 139 1.355.000 

R85- 140 . 3.869,000 

R85- 1 4 1 40,000 

R85-142 8.598,000 

R85-143 94,000 

R85-144 397,000 

R85-145 52,000 

R85-147 5.570.000 

R85- 1 48 107.000 

R85- 1 49 1 66,000 

R85-151 470,000 

R85-152 65,000 

R85- 1 53 889,000 

R85- 1 54 309.000 

R85-155 43.000 

R85-156 3.505.000 

R85-157 876.000 

R85-158 947.000 

R85- 1 59 451 .000 

R85- 160.._ 894.000 

R85- 1 6 1 1 3.000 

R85- 1 62 2.03 1 .000 

R85- 1 63 .. 2 1 8,000 

R85-164 11.447,000 

R85-16S 1.678.000 

R85-167 1.635.000 

R85-168 1.694.000 

R85-169 1.776.000 

R85-170 765.000 

R85-171 728.000 

R85-172 3.766,000 

R85-173 20,000 

R85-174 2.432.000 


R85-175.. 
R85-176.. 
R85-177.. 
R85-178.. 
R85-179.. 
R85-180.. 
R85-181.. 
R85-182,, 
R85-183.. 
R85-184., 


164,000 

767,000 

408,000 

250,000 

100,000 

170,000 

90,000 

140,000 

200.000 

265.000 

R85-185 „ 18.888.000 

R85-186 1.065.000 

R85-187 17,000 

R85-188 10.000.000 

R85- 189 14.724.000 


Amount  of  Budget  Au- 
thority Rescinded 

65.000 

969.000 

90.000 

75.000 

972.000 

397.000 


Rescission  Proposal 
Number 

R85-196 

R85-197 

R85-198 

R85-199 

R85-200 

R85-201 

R85-202..„ 1.223.000 

R85-203 87.000 

R85-204 „„. 52.000 

R85-  205 1 98.000 

R85-  206 78 1 .000 

R85-207 1.588.000 

R85-208 1.633.000 

R85'209 1.465.000 

R85-210 1.862.800 

R85-21 1 4.125.200 

R85-212 7.413,000 

R85-213 3.204.000 

R85-2 1 4 300.000 

R85-2 1 5 30.848.000 

R85-216 45.000 

R85-217 63.000 

R85-218 415.000 

R85-219 145.000 

R85-220 207,000 

R85-221 1,832,000 

R85-222 403,000 

R85-223 35.000 

R85-224 19.000 

R85-225 8.000 

R85-226 4.000.000 

R85-227 1,161.000 

R85-228 3.781.000 

R85-  229 10,26 1 .000 

R85-230 . 323.000 

R85-231 2.109.000 

R85-232 . 4,334.000 

R85-233 377,000 

R85-234 1,139.000 

R85-235 786.000 

R85-236 1,287,000 

R85-237 166.000 

R85-238 1,070.000 

R85-239 3,002.000 

R85-240 4.320.000 

R85-241 1.538.000 

R85-242 433.000 

Contents  of  Special  Message 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


R85-105. 
R85-106. 
R85-107., 
R85'108. 
R85-109. 


166,000 
1,171,000 
462,000 
428,000 
211.000 


R85-190., 
R85-191,, 
R85-192,, 
R85-193.. 
R85-194,. 
R85-195.. 


500,000 
441,000 
135,000 
888,000 
300,000 
435.000 


RetciMsion  timber  and 
item 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 
International  Development  As- 
sistance: 
R85-2:    Functional    develop- 
ment assistance  program 

Peace  Corps: 
R85-3:  Peace  Corps  operating 

expenses 

Overseas    Private    Investment 
Corporation: 
R85-4:   Overseas   Private  In- 
vestment Corporation 

E>epartment  of  Agriculture: 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 
R85-5:   Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary  

£>epartmental  Administration: 
R85'6:  Departmental  Admin- 
istration  

Office    of    Governmental    and 
Public  Affairs: 
R85-7:  Office  of  Governmen- 
tal and  Public  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al: 
R85-8:  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General 


Budget 
AuOutrUy 


5.168 


1.231 


838 


114 


149 


497 


41 


February  19,  1985 

ReMciuion  timber  and 
item 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel: 
R85-9:  Office  of  the  General 

Counsel 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 
R85-10:      Agricultural      Re- 
search Service 

R85-13:     Cooperative     State 

Research  Service 

Extension  Service: 

R85-14;  Extension  Service 

National  Agricultural  Library: 
R85-15:  National  Agricultur- 
al Library 

Statistical  Reporting  Service: 
R85-16:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Economic  Research  Service: 
R85-17:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

'  World     Agricultural     Outlook 
Board: 
R85-18:    World    agricultural 

outlook  board 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service: 
R85-19:  Foreign  Agricultural 

Service 

Office  of  International   Coop- 
eration and  Development: 
R85-20:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

R85-21:    Scientific    activities 
overseas  (Foreign  currency 

program) 

Agricultural    Stablization    and 
Conservation  Service: 
R85-22:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration: 
R85-24:    Administration    and 

operating  expanses 

Commodity     Credit     Corpora- 
tion: 
R85-25:    Commodity    Credit 

Corporation  fund 

Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy: 
R85-26:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration: 
R85-27:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
R85-30:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Soil  Conservation  Service: 
R85-31:    Conservation    oper- 
ations  

R85-32:   River  basin  surveys 

and  investigations 

R85-33:  Watershed  planning . 
R85-34:  Watershed  and  flood 

prevention  operations 

R85-35:  Great  plains  conser- 
vation program 

R85-36:    Resource    conserva- 
tion and  development 

Animal  and  Plant  Health   In- 
spection Service: 
R85-37:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice: 
R85-38:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Agricultural    Marketing    Serv- 
ice: 
R85-39:  Marketing  Services.... 
Office  of  Transportation: 
R85-40:  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion  
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Budget 
Authority 


24 

1.313 
151 
310 

11 

206 

132 

32 
424 

52 
9 

100 

1.906 

31 

36 

288 
1,315 

5.174 

235 
133 

918 

126 

164 

1.464 

94 

l&O 

18 


Retcistion  timber  and 


item 

Food    Safety    and 
Service: 
R85-41:     Salaries 


Inspection 

and     ex- 
penses  

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 
R85-42:    Food    program    ad- 
ministration   

R85-43:    Food    Stamp    Pro- 
gram   

Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service: 
R85-44:  Himian  Nutrition  In- 
formation Service 

Packers    and    Stockyards    Ad- 
ministration: 
R85-45:   Packers   and  Stock- 
yards Administration 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice: 
R85-46:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Forest  Service: 

R85-47:  Forest  research 

R85-48:    SUte    and    private 

forestry 

R85-49:       National       forest 

system 

R85-50:  Construction — 

R85-51:  Land  acquisition 

Department  of  Commerce: 
General  Administration: 
R85-53:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration: 
R85-54:     Salaries     and     ex- 


penses  

Bureau  of  the  Census: 
R85-57:     Salaries     and 


ex- 


censuses 


penses 

R85-58:      Periodic 

and  programs 

Economic  and  Statistical  Anal- 
ysis: 
R85-59:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

International   Trade   Adminis- 
tration: 
R85-60:  Operations  and  ad- 
ministration   

R85-61:       Participation       in 
United  States  expositions.... 
Minority     Business     Develop- 
ment Agency: 
R85-62:  Minority  business  de- 
velopment  

United  States  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration: 
R85-63:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 
R85-64:  Operations,  research, 

and  facilities 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office: 
R85-66:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 
R85-67:  Scientific  and  techni- 
cal research  and  services 

National    Telecommunications 
and  Information  Adminis- 
tration: 
R85-68:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

R85-69:  Public  telecommuni- 
cations facilities,  planning 

and  construction 

Department  of  Defense— Civil: 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil: 
R85-70:    General    Investiga- 
tions  


Budget 
Authority 


2,473 

684 
8,762 

34 

117 

50 

923 

463 

12,134 

1,922 

68 

499 

120 

241 

791 

433 

2,783 
6 

305 

468 

4,140 
1,472 
1.019 

183 
32 

2.000 


Retcistion  timber  and 
item 

R85-71:  Construction,  gener- 
al  

R85-72:  Ot>eration  and  main- 
tenance, general 

R85-73:  General  expenses 

R85-74:  Flood  control,  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributaries .. 

R85-75:  Revolving  fund 

Department  of  Eklucation: 
Departmental  Management: 

R85-79:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Department  of  Energy: 
Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activi- 
ties: 

R85-80:  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense Activities 

Energy  Programs: 

R85-81:  General  science  and 
research  activities 

R85-82:  Energy  supply,  re- 
search and  development  ac- 
tivities  

R85-83:  Uraniimi  supply  and 
enrichment  activities 

R85-84.  R85-8S:  Fossil 
energy  research  and  devel- 
opment (Fossil  energy  con- 
struction)  

R85-86:  Naval  petroleimi  and 
shale  reserves 

R85-87:  Eiiergy  conservation . 

R85-88:  Strategic  petroleum 
reserve 

R85-89:  Energy  information 
administration 

R85-90:  Emergency  prepared- 


R85-91:  Economic  regulation. 

R85-92:  Federal  H^ergy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission 

R85-93:  Alternative  fuels  pro- 
duction  

Power   Marketing   Administra- 
tion: 

R85-94:  Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration   

R85-95:  Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Southeastern 
Power  Administration 

R85-96:  Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Southwestern 
Power  Administration 

R85-97:  Construction,  reha- 
bUitation.  operation  and 
maintenance  WAPA 

R85-98:  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration  

Department     of     Health     and 

Human  Services: 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

R85'99:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration: 

R85-100:  Health  resources 
and  services 

R85-101:  Indian  health 

Centers  for  Disease  Control: 

R85-102:  Disease  control 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

R85-103:  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute  

R85-104:  National  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute .... 

R85-105:  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research 

R85-106:  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases   


2487 

Budget 
Authority 

4,000 

8.000 
1.200 

1.000 
3.900 


4.189 

8.280 

38 

2.676 
968 

4.136 

181 
931 

156 

846 

51 
156 

204 

23 

29 

15 

243 

423 
2.786 

2.194 


2.263 
161 

2,261 


4.362 

1.401 

166 

1,171 
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RetcistUn  timber  and 

tteyn 

R85-107:  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Com- 
municative Disorders 

R85-108:  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases 

R85-109:  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sci- 
ences  

R85-110:  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development 

R85-1U:  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute  

R85-112:  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences 

R85-11?:  National  Institute 
on  Aging 

R85-114:  Research  resources . 

R85-115:  John  E.  Fogarty 
International  Center 

R85-1I6:  National  Library  of 
Medicine 

R85-117:  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor  

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion: 

R8S-1I8:        Alcohol,        drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health .... 
Office   of   Assistant   Secretary 
for  Health: 

R85-119:  Public  health  serv- 
ice management 

Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration: 

R85-120:  I»rogram  manage- 
ment   

Human  Development  Services: 

R85-121:  Human  develop- 
ment services 

R85-122:  Family  social  serv- 
ices  

R85-123:  Community  services 

blocl(  grant 

Departmental  Management: 

R85-124:  General  Depart- 
mental management 

R85-125:  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General 

Department     of     Housing     and 

Urban  Development: 
Management   and   Administra- 
tion: 

R85-127:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses,   including    transfer 

of  funds 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management: 

R85-128:  Management  of 
lands  and  resources 

R85-129:  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia grant  lands 

R85-130:      Working     capital 

fund 

Minerals  Management  Service: 

R85-131:  Minerals  and  royal- 
ty management 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement: 

R85-132:  Regulation  and 
technology 

R85-133:     Abandoned     mine 

reclamation  fund 

Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

R8S-134:  Construction  pro- 
gram   

R85-135:  General  investiga- 
tions  

R85-136:  Operation  and 
maintenance 
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Budget 
Authority 


462 

428 

211 

309 
173 

542 

19« 
250 

241 

354 

182 

3,972 
493 

1,540 

1,334 

396 

34 

1.246 
496 


6.919 

5,778 

679 

2.051 

1,764 

546 
333 

2,571 

209 

1,540 


RetcUtion  Hml>er  and  Budget 
item                                               Authorltt 
R85-I37:  General  administra- 
tive expenses 1,468 

Geological  Survey: 
R85-138:   Surveys,    investiga- 
tions and  research 4,519 

Bureau  of  Mines: 

R85-139:  Mines  and  minerals.  1,355 
United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service: 
R85-140:    Resource    manage- 
ment              3,869 

R85-141:  Construction 40 

National  Parle  Service: 
R85-142:    Operation    of    the 

national  park  system 8,598 

R85-143:  National  recreation 

and  preservation 94 

R85-144:  Construction 397 

R85-145:  Land  acquisition 52 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 
R85'147:  Operation  of  Indian 

programs 5.570 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs: 
R85-148:    Administration    of 

territories 107 

EJepartment  of  Justice: 
General  Administration: 
R85-149:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses   166 

Legal  Activities: 
R85-151:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses. General  Legal  Ac- 
tivities    470 

R85-152:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses. Antitrust  Division ...  65 
R85-153:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses.  United   States   At- 
torneys and  Marshals 889 

R85-154:   Fees  and  expenses 

of  witnesses 309 

R85-155:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Community  Rela- 
tions Service 43 

Federal   Bureau   of   Investiga- 
tion: 
R85-156:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses:   3,505 

Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion: 
R85-157:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses   876 

Immigration    and    Naturaliza- 
tion Service: 
R85-158:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses   947 

Federal  Prison  System: 
R85-159:     Salaries     and    ex- 
penses   451 

R85-160:    National    Institute 

of  Corrections 894 

R85-161:  Buildings  and  facili- 
ties   _ 13 

Office  of  Justice  Programs: 

R85-162:  Justice  assistance 2.031 

Department  of  Labor: 
Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration: 
R85-163:    Program    adminis- 
tration    218 

R85-164:  Training  and  em- 
ployment services 11,447 

Labor-Management        Services 
Administration: 
R85-165:     Salaries     and    ex- 
penses   1,678 

Employment     Standards     Ad- 
ministration: 
R85-167:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses   1,635 


Retcittion  timber  and 
item 
Occupational        Safety        and 
Health  Administration: 
R85-168:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Mine   Safety   and   Health   Ad- 
ministration: 
R85-169:     Salaries     and    ex- 
penses  

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
R85-170:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Departmental  Management: 
R8517I:     Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

R85-172:    Inspector    General 

salaries  and  expenses 

R85-173:  Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program 

Department  of  State: 
Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: 
R85-174:     Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Department  of  Transportation: 
Federal    Highway    Administra- 
tion: 
R85-175:  Motor  carrier  safety 
National       Highway       Traffic 
Safety  Administration: 
R85-176:  Operations  and  re- 
search  

R85-177:  Trust  fund  share  of 

operations  and  research 

R8S-178:      Highway      traffic 

safety  grants 

Federal    Railroad    Administra- 
tion: 
R85-179:   Office   of   the  Ad- 
ministrator  

R85180:    Railroad    research 

and  development 

R85-181:  Rail  service  assist- 
ance   

R85-182:  Railroad  safety 

R85'183:    Northeast   corridor 

improvement  program 

Urban     Mass     Transportation 
Administration: 
RSS-184:   Urban  mass  trans- 
portation fund,  administra- 
tive expenses 

Federal    Aviation    Administra- 
tion: 

R85-185:  Operations 

R85-186:     Headquarters    ad- 
ministration   

Operation  and  maintenance: 
R85-187:  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports 

R85-188:  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment (airport  and  airway 

trust  fund) 

Coast  Guard: 
R85-189:  Operating  expenses. 
R85-190:     Acquisition,     con- 
struction     and      improve- 
ments  

R85-191:  Reserve  training 

R85-192:   Research,   develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation... 
Maritime  Administration: 
R85-193:      Operations      and 

training 

Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al: 
R85-194:     Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Office  of  the  Secretary: 
R85-195:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  


Budi;et 
AuthoHty 


1.694 

1,776 

765 

728 

3.766 

20 

2.432 

164 

767 
408 
250 

100 

170 

90 
140 

200 

265 

18.888 
1.065 

17 

10.000 
14.724 


500 
441 

135 


888 


300 


435 


February  19,  1985 

Resciuion  timber  and 
item 
R85-196:           TransporUtlon 
planning,  research  and  de- 
velopment  

Department  of  the  Treasury: 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 
R85-197:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing: 
R85-198:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Federal       Law       Enforcement 
Training  Center: 
R85-199:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Financial  Management  Service: 
R85-200:     Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Bureau    of    Alcohol.    Tobacco 
and  Firearms: 
R85-201:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

United  States  Customs  Service: 
R85-202:     Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Bureau  of  the  Mint: 
R85-203:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt: 
R85-204:    Administering    the 

public  debt 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 
R85-20S:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

R85-206:  Processing  tax  re- 
turns and  executive  direc- 
tion  

R85-207:    Examinations   and 

appeals 

R85-208:  Investigation,  col- 
lection, and  taxpayer  serv- 
ice  

United  States  Secret  Service: 
R85-209:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Environmental               Protection 
Agency: 
R85-210:      Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

R85-211:  Research  and  devel- 
opment   

R85-212:    Abatement,    control, 
and  compliance 
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Budget 
Authority 


65 


969 
90 

75 
972 

397 

1.223 

87 

52 

198 

781 
1,588 

1.633 

1.465 

1.863 
4,125 
7.413 


Resciuion  timber  and 
item 
General  Services  Administration: 
Real  Property  Activities: 
R85-213:     Federal    buildings 

fund 

Personal  Property  Activities: 
R85-214:   Personal   property, 

operating  expenses 

R85-215:      General      supply 

fund 

Office     of     Information     Re- 
sources Management: 
R85-216:  Operating  expenses. 
Office  of  Information  Re- 
sources Management 

R85-217:  Consumer  informa- 
tion center  fund 

R85-218:     Federal     telecom- 
munications fund 

R85-219:      Automatic      data 

processing  fund 

Federal  Property  Resources  Ac- 
tivities: 
Operating    expenses.    Federal 
Property: 
R85-220:  Resources  Service.... 
R85-221:    Expenses,    disposal 
of  surplus  real  and  related 

personal  property 

General  Activities: 
R85-222:     General     manage- 
ment   and    administration. 

salaries  and  expenses 

R85-223:    Office    of   the    In- 
spector General 

R85-224:      Allowances      and 
office     staff     for     former 

Presidents 

R85-225:      Working     capital 

fund 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 
R8S-226:    Research    and    pro- 
gram management 

Office    of    Personnel    Manage- 
ment: 
R85-227:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Small  Business  Administration: 
R85-228:     Salaries     and     ex- 
penses  

Veterans'  Administration: 

R85-229:  Medical  care 

R85-230:  Medical  and  prosthet- 
ic research 

CATEGORIES 

[OU(ition  in  ItasMdi  al  Mn) 


Aiency 


(1) 


Funds  Appnvntted  to  He  Presdnt. 

Agncultiiit 

Conunera    

Oetense  (Ci»il) 

Eduulwi   


[(WB 

Heaffli 

Housnt  ml  IMw  OtMkKMl.. 


and  Hhmm  SmiOB... 


3» 

um 

sn 

tin 

IS 

7.219 

SM 


I7.S1S 


Justio 

Din _ 

Slate 

TransiwtltNM 
Treasivy 


wqf- 


EnvraimenW  Pratectm 

Gneril  Scrvcts 

Nitnnil  Amwln  mt  Spn  Mmnistnlim.. 

Olfict  el  ftnoMKi  Mwnwitnl 

Snull  Business  Admnslration 

VeleiMs  Mministralion 

Ottiei  Independeni  Ajenoes 


4J0S 

1.000 

1.M2 

930 

200 

30.to; 

«00. 


Budget 
Authority 


3.204 

300 
30.848 

45 

63 

415 

145 

207 
1.832 

403 
35 

19 
8 

4.000 

1.161 

3.781 

10.261 

323 


S,94S 
703 


Racittion  timber  and 
item 
R85-231:    Medical    administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  oper- 
ating expenses 

R85-232:  General  operating  ex- 
penses  

R85-233:    Construction,    minor 

projects  

Other  Independent  Agencies: 
ACTION: 

R85-234:  Operating  expenses. 
Federal    Emergency    Manage- 
ment Agency: 
R85-235:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

R85-236:  Emergency  manage- 
ment planning  and  assist- 
ance   

National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration: 
R85-237:  Operating  expenses. 
National       Labor       Relations 
Board: 
R85-238:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

National  Science  Foundation: 
R85-239:  Research  and  relat- 
ed activities 

Nuclear    Regulatory    Commis- 
sion: 
R85-240:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  

Tennessee  Valley  Authoritjr: 
R85-241:    Tennessee    Valley 

Authority  fund 

United      States      Information 
Agency: 
R85-242:    Salaries    and    ex- 
penses  


Total,  rescissions. 
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Budget 
Authority 


2,109 

4,334 

377 

1.139 

786 

1.287 

166 

1,070 
2.002 

4,329 
1,538 

433 
371.994 


SuiatAKT  OP  2901  Rescission  Proposals 
Savihgs* 

Savings  categories: 

(1)  Travel  of  personnel  and  transportation 
of  things  for  personnel 

(2)  Consultant  services 

(3)  Public  affairs,  public  relations,  and  ad- 
vertising activities 

(4)  Publishing,  printing,  reproduction  and 
audio-visual  activities 

(5)  Operation,  maintenance,  management, 
leasing,  acquisition  and  disposal  of  motor 
vehicles 

'Details  by  account  are  shown  in  the  Justification 
Section  of  the  individual  Special  Message  reports 
except  for  programs  in  the  Department  of  lAboi. 


it) 


(3) 


(«) 


(5) 


ToU 


SIS 
13,196 
4,t94 
1.S00 
1.060 
4.63S 
6,461 

zm 
nsnt 

4.131 

15.701 

500 

19,674 
3,631 
1.000. 
I3il 


270 
2.097 
1,564 
3.000 

530 

355 
U79 

103 
1,935 
1,561 

291 

250 
3.097 

633 


366 

1.207 
6,117 
4.200 


762 
197 
64 

340 

795 

1,0(5 


1.043 
10,709 
4.446 

2,000 
2.110 
995 
9,229 
1,717 
4J72 

sao 

2.251 

100 

7.193 

3,247 

500 

2J41 

750 

651 

342 

3J27 

5,046 


5.056. 

4,547 

1,281  . 

4,500. 
474. 

8.947. 
13.454 

2,317  . 

6,520. 

4,087  . 

1,688 

582. 
18.406. 

1,019. 

11.701  . 

963. 

1,753. 
73. 

1,892. 

1.220. 

1,716  . 


-1,902 


-4,271 


-509 


7,237 
43,247 
12,492 
20,100 

4.189 
22,151 
26J38 

6J19 
42,440 
10,659 
23.727 

2.432 
50.012 

9,530 
13.401 
37,524 

4,000 

1.161 

3.781 
17,404 
12.750 


Total,  by  citcgones,  2901  lescssoi  proposals  sayings 


95,807 


104,639 


21.708 


64,256 


92.266 


-6,682 


371,994 


'  taMs  rmanod  by  trust  Iwid  translcrs  or  reductions  in  collKtnns 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
make  annual  determinations  under 
46(f)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  the  sufficiency  of 
domestic  gas  supply;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DOMESTIC  GAS  SUPPLY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
modify  a  minor  provision  of  law.  but 
one  which  may  reduce  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  thousands  of  consumers 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  legisla- 
tion would  require  an  annual  review  of 
the  domestic  supply  of  natural  gas  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (FERC).  This  review,  which  is 
authorized  by  section  46(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  hi^s  not  been 
conducted  since  1972.  The  finding 
made  in  the  review  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  tax  benefits 
earned  from  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  and  retained  by  interstate  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  companies.  These  tax 
credits  reduce  capital  costs  of  pipeline 
companies,  but  are  ignored  by  FERC 
in  determining  rates  that  pipelines  can 
charge  to  local  distribution  companies. 
As  a  result,  local  distribution  compa- 
nies pay  rates  that  are  probably 
higher  than  they  should  be,  and  ulti- 
mately the  consumer  must  pay  higher 
rates,  as  well. 

FERC  is  able  to  ignore  these  credits 
because  of  a  determination  made  in 
1972  that  natural  gas  was  in  short 
supply,  and  that  there  was  every  indi- 
cation that  the  shortage  would  contin- 
ue. My  legislation  would  simply  man- 
date that  FERC  make  this  important 
finding  on  an  aiuiual  basis.  It  is  my 
belief  that  a  decision  of  this  magni- 
tude must  be  reviewed  and  updated.  It 
has  been  13  years  since  the  original  de- 
cision, and  the  natural  gas  market  is 
fundamentally  different  today  than  it 
was  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks 
to  ensure  that  a  governmental  ruling 
which  involves  billions  of  dollars  is  re- 
examined on  a  periodic  basis.  It  is 
sound  public  policy,  and  wholly  logical 
that  FERC  review  the  original  deci- 
sion, and  once  again  determine  wheth- 
er the  current  policy  accurately  re- 
flects the  facts  of  today's  natural  gas 
market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  470 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  Section  46(f)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limi- 
tation of  investment  tax  credit  in  case  of 
certain  regulated  companies)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


sentence:  "The  determination  described  in 
the  immediately  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
made  annually." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  calendar  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1984.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
EHection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  100-percent  tax  credit  for 
small  contributions  to  candidates  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who 
agree  to  abide  in  the  general  election 
by  an  overall  spending  limit  and  a 
limit  on  the  use  of  personal  funds:  to 
create  a  new  overall  limit  on  contribu- 
tions by  nonparty  multicandldate  po- 
litical committees  to  Senate  election 
campaigns:  to  provide  Senate  candi- 
dates with  the  ability  to  respond  free 
or  at  reduced  costs  to  independent  ex- 
penditures made  against  a  candidate 
or  in  favor  of  the  candidates  opponent: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SENATE  CAMPAIGN  PINANCE  ROVRM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  small  contributors  in 
the  election  of  Senators. 

It  has  been  more  than  10  years  since 
any  major  campaign  financing  legisla- 
tion has  passed  and  the  system  is  In 
serious  need  of  repair.  No  reform 
effort  is  successful  forever  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  further 
changes  as  the  need  becomes  appar- 
ent. The  1974  reforms  produced  some 
major  successes,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential campaigns.  In  addition,  public 
disclosure  of  contributions  has  en- 
abled the  people  to  see  who  contrib- 
utes to  elections  campaigns,  and  limi- 
tations on  the  amounts  individuals  can 
contribute  have  eliminated  some  of 
the  scandals  of  the  early  1970's. 

At  the  same  time,  the  1974  reforms 
had  some  unintended  consequences. 
First,  the  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial races  moved  the  private  money 
that  used  to  be  spent  on  those  races 
into  congressional  races.  Then,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
expenditure  limitations  for  congres- 
sional races  contained  in  the  1974  law, 
the  costs  of  campaigns  took  off.  Final- 
ly, the  1974  legislation  authorized  the 
creation  of  political  action  committees 
(PAC's)  and  those  PAC's  have  become 
a  major  source  of  funding  for  congres- 
sional elections. 

A  Common  Cause  analysis  developed 
some  very  disturbing  statistics  about 
the  cost  of  Senate  elections.  The  anal- 
ysis found  that  "the  Senate  campaign 
expenditures— when  looked  at  in  terms 
of  voting  age  populations— have 
almost  doubled  over  1982  to  $1.28  in 
1984  (as  of  mid-October  in  each  year)." 

If  we  are  going  to  change  the 
present  system  of  campaign  financing, 
however,    first    the    political    climate 


must  be  right  for  it.  I  believe  that  we 
are  starting  to  see  a  reaction  among 
lawmakers  and  the  special  interests 
that  could  grow  to  match  the  public's 
concern  with  the  present  system.  In 
the  last  Congress,  more  and  more  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties  introduced  bills 
designed  to  cure  the  problems  of  the 
system.  I  think  we're  approaching  the 
point  where  all  parties  see  the  system 
spinning  out  of  control. 

But  if  the  political  climate  is  ripe, 
how  do  we  translate  that  climate  into 
legislation  that  can  pass  the  Congress? 
I  think  the  answer  lies  in  first  agree- 
ing upon  a  list  of  objectives.  Any  such 
list  would  certainly  include  the  cre- 
ation of  a  system  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  individual  candidates  to 
obtain  the  money  necessary  to  run  an 
effective  campaign  without  having  to 
depend  upon  great  personal  wealth  or 
spending  exhausting  months  in  fund- 
raising  and  without  having  to  rely  on 
special  interest  money.  I  think  we 
need  a  system  that  increases  the  influ- 
ence of  individuals. 

I  believe  the  system  proposed  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the  Senate 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  of 
1985,  addresses  those  objectives,  but  I 
am  less  concerned  about  its  details 
than  I  am  in  initiating  a  dialog  that 
can  lead  to  passage  of  good  reform  leg- 
islation. 

The  basic  concept  behind  my  bill 
would  be  to  authorize  a  100-percent 
tax  credit  for  contributions  to  the  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  of  Senators 
who  chose  to  limit  their  expenditures 
to  certain  specific  amounts.  Because 
the  bin  would  curtail  the  existing  tax 
deductions  for  political  contributions, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  bill  would 
have  no  revenue  Impact  on  the  Gov- 
ermnent. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  apply 
only  to  general  election  campaigns  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  To  weed  out  frivolous 
candidates,  the  bill  would  not  permit  a 
candidate  to  receive  tax  creditable 
contributions  unless  the  candidate  had 
already  received  threshold  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  5  percent  of  the 
expenditure  limit  for  the  State— which 
is  determined  by  a  formula  utilizing 
voting  age  population.  At  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  threshold  amount  would 
have  to  be  received  from  individuals 
who  reside  in  the  State  in  which  the 
general  election  is  to  be  held. 

A  candidate  who  had  raised  the 
threshold  amount  in  the  prescribed 
way,  and  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
expenditure  limits,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  tax  creditable  contributions 
from  individuals.  A  person  who  con- 
tributed to  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  a  qualified  candidate  for  the 
Senate  could  get  a  100-percent  tax 
credit  for  contributions  up  to  $100  to 
any  candidate,  with  a  maximum  avail- 
able credit  of  $200  to  all  qualified  can- 
didates in  an  election.  It  Is  believed 


that  the  tax  credit  would  be  no  more 
costly  than  the  existing  credit  of  50 
percent  for  all  contributions  up  to  a 
limit  of  $50  per  individual,  because  the 
bill  would  repeal  the  existing  tax 
credit  for  Senate  candidates  and  would 
make  the  present  tax  credit  for  other 
political  contributions  available  only 
once  during  the  2-year  election  cycle. 
'  The  campaign  expenditure  limits 
would  be  equal  to  $500,000  plus  15 
cents  for  each  person  of  voting  age  in 
the  State— plus  the  amount  presently 
permitted  for  political  party  spending. 
Spending  limits  would  range  from 
$629,750  in  Alaska  to  $4,798,419  in 
California  with  a  limit  of  $1,048,842  in 
Connecticut.  Candidates  and  their 
families  could  contribute  only  $35,000 
and  nonparty  PAC  receipts  would  be 
limited  to  20  percent  of  the  candi- 
date's expenditure  limitation.  The 
PAC  limit  would  apply  for  both  quali- 
fied and  nonqualified  candidates. 

If  a  qualified  candidate  has  a  serious 
opponent  who  does  not  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tax  credit  system,  the 
limits  on  overall  expenditures  and  the 
use  of  personal  funds  would  be  lifted 
for  the  qualified  candidate. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  question 
of  independent  expenditures.  Where 
any  broadcast  station  carries  inde- 
pendent expenditures  ads  in  oppositon 
to  a  qualified  candidate  or  in  support 
of  the  candidate's  opponent,  the  candi- 
date would  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  free  time  from  that 
station.  Qualified  candidates  also 
would  be  eligible  for  the  low-cost  post- 
age rates  now  available  to  political 
parties  to  respond  to  nonbroadcast  in- 
dependent expenditures. 

I  think  the  approach  of  my  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
the  objective  of  making  it  easier  for 
candidates  to  raise  the  money  needed 
to  air  their  views  without  having  to 
depend  upon  personal  wealth  or  spe- 
cial interest  money.  Clearly  it  would 
strengthen  the  importance  of  individ- 
uals. Further,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
achieving  these  goals  without  impos- 
ing an  additional  burden  on  Federal 
Government  revenues,  in  a  nonbureau- 
cratic  method,  and  by  permitting  indi- 
viduals to  designate  the  specific  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  contributions. 

Finally,  while  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  policy  to  condition  legislation  on 
the  preservation  of  short-term  advan- 
tages. I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  major  existing  advantages 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  People  would  still  be  able  to 
volunteer  their  time  and  efforts  to  aid 
candidates  without  having  their  work 
be  counted  against  the  candidate's  ex- 
penditure limitations.  Similarly,  the 
party  with  sophisticated  lists  of  small 
contributor?  and  large  funds  would  l>e 
well  situated  to  continue  to  exercise 
those  advantages. 


Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  the  system  of 
campaign  financing  in  this  country  is 
seriously  broken  and  needs  to  be  fixed. 
We  all  know  that  and  the  people  know 
it  even  better  than  we  do.  While  I  am 
not  wedded  to  every  provision  of  this 
bill,  I  hope  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  serious  bipartisan  effort  to  reform 
the  present  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  after 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  471 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senate  Campaign 
Finance  Reform  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonrefundable 
personal  credits)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  24  the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC.  24A.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  OFFICE  OF  UNrTED  STATES  SENA- 
TOR 

"(a)  General  Rnix.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  subsection  (b).  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  political  contributions  to  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  MAxiMim  CREDIT.— The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed— 

"(A)  $100  with  respect  to  political  contri- 
butions to  any  qualified  candidate  ($200  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return  under  section 
6013).  and 

"(B)  $200  with  respect  to  political  contri- 
butions to  all  qualified  candidates  ($400  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013). 

"(2)  Time  umitations.- The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  political  contributions 
to  qualified  candidates  in  a  regularly  sched- 
uled general  election,  only  In  the  year  of 
such  general  election,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  political  contributions 
to  qualified  candidates  in  a  special  election, 
only  during  the  period  of  such  special  elec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
TAX.— The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit),  section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
elderly  and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled), and  section  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(c)  Verification.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
contribution  is  verified  In  such  a  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
A  receipt  or  acknowledgement  from  a  quali- 
fied candidate  confirming  that  the  political 
contribution  is  eligible  for  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  verification  requirements 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes'  of  this 
section— 


"(1)  Political  contribution.— The  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
(other  than  a  threshold  contribution)  to  a 
qualified  candidate  for  use  by  such  candi- 
date in  a  general  election  for  the  office  of 
Senator  except  that— 

"(A)  no  contribution  received  as  a  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  or  as  a 
contribution  of  products  or  services,  shall  be 
taken  Into  account;  and 

"(B)  no  contribution  made  through  an  In- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  section 
315(a)(5)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C.  431)  shaU  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(2)  Office  of  Senator.— The  term  'office 
of  Senator'  means  the  office  of  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Qualified  candidate.— The  term 
'qualified  candidate'  means,  with  respect  to 
the  office  of  Senator,  a  candidate  who  has 
met  the  eligibility  requirements  of  section 
502  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

"(4)  Threshold  contribution.— The  term 
'threshold  contribution'  means  a  contribu- 
tion by  an  Individual  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Senator  and  used  by 
such  candidate  to  establish  eligibility  under 
section  502(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  a  qualified  candidate 
for  such  election,  except  that  no  contribu- 
tion received  from  any  individual  shall  be 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that  such 
contribution  exceeds  $100  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  all  other  contributions  made 
by  such  individual  to  such  candidate  for 
such  purpose. 

"(5)  General  election.— The  term  'gener- 
al election'  means  any  election  which  direct- 
ly results  or  can  directly  result  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  the  office  of  Senator. 

"(e)  Misrepresentation  prohibited.— No 
candidate  or  agent  of  a  candidate  or  other 
t>erson  shaU  knowingly  misrepresent  to  any 
contributor  or  potential  contributor  the 
status  as  a  qualified  candidate  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  or  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  contributor  to  receive  a  tax  credit 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"SEC  I4B.  REPORT  ON  USE  OF  POUTICAL  TAX 

cREorrs. 

■Not  later  than  the  June  30  foUowing 
each  Federal  election,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  a 
report  on  the  use  by  taxpayers  of  the  tax 
credits  allowable  under  sections  24  and  24A 
and  on  compliance  with  the  provisions  and 
restriction  that  such  sections  place  on  the 
use  of  such  credits.". 

(b)(1)  Section  24(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "this 
chapter "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  taxable  year  of  a  congressional  general 
election,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  all 
political  contributions,  payment  of  which  is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  that  taxable 
year  or  within  the  preceding  taxable  year.". 

(2)  Section  24(cKlKA)  of  such  Co<|e  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Federal.". 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "State", 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  "public  office"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  office  of  President  or  United 
States  Representative". 

(3)  Section   24(cKlXB)  of  such  Code   is 
amended  by— 
(A)  striking  out  "Federal.", 
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(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "State", 
and 

(C)  Inserting  after  "public  office"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  office  of  President  or  United 
States  Representative". 

(4)  Section  24(cK2)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A) 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "Federal.". 

(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "State", 
and 

(C)  inserting  after  "public  office"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  office  of  President  or  United 
States  Representative". 

(5)  The  section  heading  for  section  24  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  24.  CONTRIBITIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  OR 
L-NrrED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE,  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
OFFICE  AND  TO  POUTICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES.". 

<c>  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
24  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  24.  Contributions  to  candidates  for  the 
office  of  President   or  United 
States  Representative,  to  can- 
didates   for    State    and    local 
office,  and  to  political  commit- 
tees. 
"Sec.  24A.  Contributions  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator. 
"Sec  24B.  Report  on  use  of  political  tax 
credits.". 
Sec.   3.   The  Federal   Election   Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  V-FINANCING  OP  GENERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  THE 
SENATE 

"DETINITIONS 

"See.  501.  When  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  The  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  any  political  committee 
which  is  authorized  by  such  candidate  to 
accept  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  to  further  the 
election  of  such  candidate. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  candidate'  means 
a  candidate  who  has  established  eligibility 
for  tax  credits  for  his  contributions  under 
section  502. 

"(4)  The  term  'election'  means  any  gener- 
al or  special  election  which  directly  results 
or  can  directly  result  in  the  election  of  a 
person  to  the  office  of  Senator  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(5)  The  term  'immediate  family'  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  half-brother,  sister, 
or  half-sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouses  of  such  individuals,  and  any  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate's 
spouse,  and  the  spouses  of  such  individuals. 

"CAROIDATE  EUGIBIUTY 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  To  establish  eligibility  as  a 
qualified  candidate  for  the  pulposes  of  this 
title  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
a  candidate  in  an  election,  no  earlier  than 
January  1  of  the  year  of  a  general  election, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  special  election,  within  15 
days  after  the  deadline  for  qualification  for 
the  special  election  ballot  shall— 


"(1)  certify  to  the  Commission  that  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees— 

"(A)  will  not  accept  any  contribution  in 
violation  of  section  315(a)  or  make  any  ex- 
penditure which  exceeds  the  limitations  es- 
tablished in  section  315(c)  or  section  503: 

"(B)  will  maintain  and  place  in  a  separate 
account,  in  accordance  with  section  507, 
contributions  that  qualify  for  the  tax  credit 
under  section  24A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  wiU  use  such  funds  to 
defray  election  campaign  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  period  beginning  with 
the  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  candi- 
date qualifies  for  the  election  ballot  under 
the  law  of  the  State  involved  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  election  or  the  date  on 
which  the  candidate  withdraws  from  the 
campaign  or  otherwise  ceases  actively  to 
seek  election,  whichever  occurs  first;  and 

"(C)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions  and  expenditures, 
and  other  appropriate  information  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  and  wUl  co- 
operate in  the  case  of  any  audit  and  exami- 
nation conducted  by  the  Commission  under 
section  507:  and 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Commission  that  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees 
have  received  threshold  contributions  ag- 
gregating not  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  limitation  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (e)  of  section  315.  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  which  was  received 
from  individuals  who  reside  in  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held. 

"  LIMIT ATIOH  OH  EXPENSITTTRES  OP  PBKSOHAL 
PUMDS 

"Sec.  503.  No  qualified  candidate  who  es- 
tablishes eligibility  under  section  502  shaU 
make  expenditures  from  the  personal  funds 
of  such  candidate,  or  the  funds  of  any 
member  of  the  inunediate  family  of  such 
candidate,  aggregating  in  excess  of  $35,000, 
with  respect  to  the  election  involved. 

"SUSPENSION  OP  EXPENSITTTRE  LIMITATION 

"Sec.  504.  (aKl)  If  any  candidate  in  the 
election  has  not  become  a  qualified  candi- 
date, the  limitations  established  in  sections 
315(c)  and  503,  and  the  repayment  provi- 
sions of  section  507(d),  shall  not  apply  to 
any  qualified  candidate  in  the  election  in- 
volved, and  any  such  qualified  candidate 
shall  be  entitled  to  mall  campaign  matter  in 
such  election  at  the  postal  rates  established 
for  a  qualified  political  committee  under 
section  3626(e)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  All  material  mailed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  receive  the  most  expeditious  han- 
dling and  transportation  afforded  mail 
matter  by  the  Postal  Service. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'candidate'  means— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  the  candidate  of 
a  political  party  whose  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  in  the  preceding  general 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  such 
party,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  votes  re- 
ceived by  all  candidates  for  such  office:  or 

"(B)  an  individual  who  is  seeking  election 
as  an  independent  or  as  a  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical party  whose  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  in  the  preceding  general  elec- 
tion failed  to  receive,  as  the  candidate  of 
such  party,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  votes 
received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office, 
and  who  has  received  contributions,  or 
made  expenditures,  aggregating  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  expenditure  limitation  con- 
tained in  section  315(c). 

"(b)  If  any  qualified  candidate  exceeds  the 
limitations  established  in  section  315(c)  or 
503,  except  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  candi- 


date whose  limitations  have  been  made  in- 
applicable as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1), 
the  limitations  established  in  sections  315(c) 
and  503  and  the  repayment  provisions  of 
section  507(d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  other 
qualified  candidate  in  the  election  involved, 
and  any  other  qualified  candidate  shall  be 
entitled  to  mail  campaign  matter  in  the 
election  at  the  postal  rates  established  for  a 
qualified  political  conunittee  under  section 
3626(e)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code.  All 
material  mailed  under  this  subsection  shall 
receive  the  most  expeditious  handling  and 
transporUtion  afforded  mail  matter  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2MB).  who  has  received  contribu- 
tions, or  made  expenditures,  aggregating  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  expenditure  llmiU- 
tlon  conUlned  in  section  315(c),  shall  notify 
the  Commission  and  all  other  candidates  in 
the  election  within  48  hours  (or  24  hours,  in 
the  14  days  preceding  an  election)  after 
such  funds  are  received  or  expended. 

"(d)  Any  qualified  candidate  who  exceeds 
the  limlUtions  esUblished  in  section  315(c) 
or  503,  except  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  can- 
didate whose  limlUtions  have  been  made  in- 
applicable as  provided  in  subsection  (aKl), 
shall  notify  the  Commission  and  all  other 
candidates  In  the  election  within  48  hours 
(or  24  hours,  in  the  14  days  preceding  an 
election)  after  such  llmiUtion  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

"INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Any  person  who  makes  inde- 
pendent expenditures  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  candidate  in  the  election 
not  later  than  48  hours  (or  24  hours.  In  the 
14  days  preceding  an  election)  after  such  in- 
dependent expenditures  total  more  than 
$5,000  and  thereafter  shall  make  such  noti- 
fication each  time  such  person's  additional 
Independent  expenditures  total  $2,500  or 
more. 

"(b)  If  with  respect  to  an  election,  a  total 
of  more  than  $5,000  in  independent  expend- 
itures is  made  in  opposition  to.  or  on  behalf 
of  an  opponent  of.  a  qualified  candidate, 
such  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  mall 
matter  at  the  postal  rate  esUblished  for  a 
qualified  political  committee  under  section 
3626(e)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  an  election  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  independent  expenditures 
involved.  AH  material  mailed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  receive  the  most  expeditious 
handling  and  transporUtion  afforded  mail 
matter  by  the  Postal  Service.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  those  independent 
expenditures  that  are  covered  under  section 
31S(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  315(c)). 

"(c)  Expenditures  by  qualified  candidates 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  shall  not  count 
against  the  expenditure  limit  esUblished  in 
section  315(c). 

"CERTIPICATIOIf  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Not  later  than  48  hours 
after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with  the 
Commission,  containing  the  information 
specified  in  section  502  to  esUblish  eligibil- 
ity under  such  section,  the  Commission 
shall  certify  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary 
if  the  request  contains— 

"(1)  such  information  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may 
provide  by  regulation:  and 

"(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  sUting  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 


correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  thU  title. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  Commission  under 
section  508  and  judicial  review  under  section 
509. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  certified  as  a  qualified 
candidate  by  the  Commission  shall  thereaf- 
ter and  throughout  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tion be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  title. 

"ACXXJUNTINO  POR  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
QUALIFIES  candidates;  REPAYMENT 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  A  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
receives  contributions  for  an  election  that 
qualify  for  the  Ux  credit  under  section  24A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"( 1 )  shall  keep  such  contributions  in  a  sep- 
arate account  which  will  conUin  only  funds 
so  received  and  shall  use  such  funds  only  to 
defray  election  campaign  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  period  beginning  with 
the  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  candi- 
date qualifies  for  the  election  ballot  under 
the  law  of  the  SUte  Involved  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  election  or  the  date  on 
which  the  candidate  withdraws  from  the 
campaign  or  otherwise  ceases  actively  to 
seek  election,  vhlchever  occurs  first:  and 

"(2)  shall  include  in  each  report  required 
under  section  304  the  numt>er  and  aggregate 
amount  of  all  contributions  that  qualify  for 
the  Ux  credit  under  section  24A  of  such 
Code. 

"(b)  A  qualified  candidate  who  does  not 
become  eligible  for  the  election  within  30 
days  after  the  determination  that  the  candi- 
date is  not  eligible  shall  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary all  funds  required  to  be  placed  in  the 
special  account  esUblished  in  compliance 
with  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  funds  remaining  in  the  account 
established  under  this  section  after  a  quali- 
fied candidate  has  defrayed  all  campaign  ex- 
penses in  a  general  or  special  election  shall 
be  subject  to  section  313. 

"(d)  If  the  total  aggregation  of  funds 
placed  in  the  special  account  by  any  quali- 
fied candidate  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to 
the  limiUtion  on  expenditures  established 
in  section  315(c).  the  candidate  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  aggregation  of  funds 
in  the  account  exceeds  the  limiUtion  on  ex- 
penditures. This  provision  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  qualified  candidate  whose 
limiUtion  on  expenditures  has  been  made 
inapplicable  as  provided  in  section  504. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AtJDITS 

""Sec.  508.  (a)  After  each  general  and  spe- 
cial election,  the  Commission  shall  conduct 
an  examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign 
accounts  of  qualified  candidates. 

"■(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  funds  placed  in  the  spe- 
cial account  in  accordance  with  section  507 
is  not  used  in  compliance  with  that  section, 
the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  candi- 
date, and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  two  times  the 
amount  of  the  misused  funds. 

"(c)(1)  Any  authorized  committee  of  a 
qualified  candidate  that  makes  expenditures 
exceeding  the  limiUtion  on  expenditures 
under  section  315(c)  by  5  percent  or  less, 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditure. 

"(2)  Any  authorized  committee  of  a  quali- 
fied candidate  that  makes  expenditures  ex- 


ceeding the  limiUtion  on  expenditures 
under  section  315(c)  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent, shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
excess  expenditure. 

"  ENFORCEMENT  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  United 
SUtes  district  court  to  enforce  any  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  including  a  civil  action  to 
recover  any  amounts  determined  to  be  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  an  exam- 
ination and  audit  made  under  section  508 
and  a  civil  action  for  declaratory  or  injunc- 
tive relief.  The  action  may  be  brought  in 
the  district  where  the  defendant  resides  or 
does  business  or  in  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  believes  a  violation 
of  this  title  has  occurred  or  will  imminently 
occur  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  exp>editious- 
ly  take  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate 
with  respect  to  such  complaint. 

"(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  action  of 
the  Commission  under  this  title,  including 
any  person  who  has  filed  a  complaint  under 
subsection  (b)  which  the  Commission  has 
either  denied  or  failed  to  act  on  within  180 
days,  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
Commission  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
such  action  must  be  brought  within  30  days 
after  the  act  or  failure  to  act  complained  of. 

"■(d)  Actions  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  treated  on  an  expedited  basis  by 
the  courts  that  hear  them. 

""(e)  The  Commission  may,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes,  appeal  from,  and  petition 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
certiorari  to  review  judgments  entered  with 
respect  to  actions  In  which  the  Commission 
appears  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  appear  In  any 
action  filed  under  this  section,  either  by 
lawyers  employed  in  iU  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provision  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  con- 
cerning appointment  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  the  Com- 
mission may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  chapter  III  of  sub- 
chapter S3  of  such  title. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  510.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  title,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  301.  When 
used  in  this  Act:"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  301.  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 501.  when  used  In  this  Act—". 

Sec.  5.  Section  301(8KA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJB.C. 
431(8KA))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "or"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (il)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(111)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
his  authorized  political  committees,  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  goods  or  services  relat- 
ing to  advertising  on  broadcasting  sutions, 
in  newspapers  or  magazines,  by  direct  mail 
(including  direct  mail  fund  soliciutions)  or 
other  similar  types  of  general  public  politi- 


cal advertising.  If  such  extension  of  credit 
is- 

■■(I)  in  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,000; 
and 

"(II)  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  furnished,  which  date  in  the  case  of 
advertising  by  direct  mail  (Including  a  direct 
mall  soliciution)  shall  be  the  date  of  the 
mailing."; 

Sec.  6.  Section  304(a>(6KA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(aK6XA))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"as  appropriate"  the  following:  "(and  to 
each  other  candidate  in  the  election)". 

Sec.  7.  Section  315(a>  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a»  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (10), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  not  accept,  in  a 
calendar  year,  contributions  from  multican- 
didate  political  committees,  other  than  mul- 
ticandidate  committees  of  a  political  party, 
aggregating  more  than  an  amount  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  limit 
provided  for  in  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 315  for  the  SUte  in  which  election  is 
being  sought,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  is  a  candidate  in  a  general 
election  and  a  special  election,  such  candi- 
date may  accept  such  contributions  aggre- 
gating— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  limit  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e)  of  section  315  for  the 
SUte  in  which  election  is  being  sought  with 
respect  to  such  general  election;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  limit  provided  for  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e)  of  section  315  for  the 
SUte  in  which  election  is  being  sought  with 
respect  to  such  special  election. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  contri- 
bution made  in  a  year  other  than  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  election  is  held  with 
respect  to  which  such  contribution  is  made, 
is  considered  to  be  made  during  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  election  is  held,  and 
any  contribution  made  after  the  date  of 
such  election  shall  be  considered  a  contribu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  election  only  if 
such  contribution  is  used  to  pay  obligations 
incurred  with  respect  to  such  election.  The 
voting  age  population  of  each  SUte  shall  be 
determined  as  certified  under  section  315(f) 
of  this  Act. 

"(5)  If  any  person  (other  than  the  candi- 
date involved  or  the  candidate's  authorized 
agent)  acts  as  an  intermediary  or  a  conduit 
for,  or  in  any  other  way  collecte  and  trans- 
mits contributions  that  are  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  to  the  candidate,  such 
contributions  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
be  considered  contributions  by  both  the 
original  contributor  and  the  intermediary  or 
conduit.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (1), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504.  no  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  $500,000  plus  15  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  SUte  in 
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which  election  is  being  sought,  in  the  case 
of  a  campaign  for  election  to  such  office. 
The  voting  age  population  of  each  State 
shall  be  determined  as  certified  under  sec- 
tion 315(f)of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d))  as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  subsection  (d)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b).  (c).  and  <e)". 

(c)  Section  315(dK2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(dM2KB)  as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "cal- 
endar year  1974"  the  following:  ".  except 
that,  with  respect  to  the  limitations  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  subsection  (c).  such  term  means  the  cal- 
endar year  1984". 

Sec.  9.  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
441a(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (c).  if  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  the  office  of  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  or  a  State  committee 
of  a  political  party  with  which  a  qualified 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  24A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  is  affiliated 
certifies  that  it  will  not  make  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  such  subsec- 
tion on  behalf  of  that  candidate,  that  candi- 
date may  make  such  expenditures  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
subsection  (eK3)  in  lieu  of  the  political 
party  committee.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of,  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  If,  with  respect  to  an  election  for 
the  office  of  Senator,  any  licensee  shall 
permit  any  individual,  political  committee, 
or  other  person  (other  than  a  candidate  for 
such  office,  or  a  political  committee  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  for  such  office  or  by  a 
political  party)  to  purchase  time  on  a  broad- 
casting station  to  support  a  candidate  or  to 
criticize  the  views,  positions,  actions,  or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  the  licensee 
shall  provide  to  any  candidate  whose  views, 
positions,  actions,  or  qualifications  were 
criticized,  or  to  any  opponent  of  the  candi- 
date supported,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  op- 
portunity to  use  the  same  amount  of  time 
on  such  broadcasting  station,  during  the 
same  period  of  the  day.  without  charge, 
except  that  such  licensee  shall  have  no 
power  of  censorship  over  the  material 
broadcast  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
'candidate',  'political  committee',  and  'politi- 
cal party'  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  in  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431).". 

Sec.  11.  Section  3626(e)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  rates  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  mailings  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor provided  for  in  section  315(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(d)).'. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 


stance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  any 
other  such  provision  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  except 
that  if  any  provision  of  section  3  of  this  Act 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  then 
section  7  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  elections  taking  place  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Stkn- 

ifis,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Abdnor, 

Mr.    RiECLE,    Mr.    Ntrnir,    Mr. 

Bentsen.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 

Sarbanes.     Mr.     Stmms,     Mr. 

DuRENBERGER.    and    Mr.    Stae- 

PORO): 
S.  472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  section  2102  of 
the  OmnibuB  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  to  m<xilfy  the  terminology 
relating  to  certain  disabled  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

term IROLOCT  RZLATING  TO  PERSONS  WTTH 
DISABILITIBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  ter- 
minology relating  to  physically  dis- 
abled persons. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  straight- 
forward. It  will  strike  the  words  "crip- 
pled" and  "crippling"  wherever  they 
appear  in  the  statute  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  terms  "physically  dis- 
abled" and  "physical  disability"  re- 
spectively. This  legislation  would  in 
no  way  change  the  intent  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  terminology  used  to  refer  to 
persons  with  disabilities  is  important. 
Language  often  persists  in  reinforcing 
attitudinal  barriers  which  are  more 
difficult  than  physical  barriers  to 
eliminate.  The  words  we  use,  often 
rooted  in  archaic  concepts  of  (lepend- 
ency  and  helplessness,  can  continue  to 
perpetuate  negative  attitudes  and  cor- 
responding patterns  of  response  and 
expectation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  mod- 
ernize the  Social  Security  Act  so  that 
it  reflects  a  positive  attitude  in  por- 
traying persons  with  disabilities.  I 
therefore  encourage  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NX7NN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
Mr.  Dole  in  support  of  this  bill  which 
will  simply,  yet  significantly,  alter  the 
terminology  used  to  refer  to  disabled 
children  in  that  portion  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  relates  to  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Services  bl(x:k 
grant.  Passage  of  this  measure  will 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  words  crip- 
pled and  crippling  which  imply  help- 
lessness and  will  substitute  the  more 
appropriate  terms  'physically  dis- 
abled" and  "physical  disability." 

For  several  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  representa- 


tives of  the  Georgia  Council  on  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities,  an  organization 
of  30  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  work  for  improving  the  lives 
of  developmentally  disabled  persons. 
Last  June,  during  a  meeting  in  my 
office,  I  met  Cheryl  VanDiviere,  an 
active  council  member  from  St. 
Simons  Island,  GA.  Cheryl  and  the 
other  coimcil  members  present  de- 
scribed some  of  their  successful  efforts 
to  increase  and  improve  services  for 
people  with  disabilities  in  Georgia. 
The  Georgia  Council  has  been  espe- 
cially concerned  about  improving  the 
public's  perception  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  challenged.  The  coun- 
cil's media  campaign  entitled  "Yes.  I 
Can!",  which  includes  a  television  spot 
featuring  Secretary  of  State  Max  Cle- 
land,  a  triple  amputee,  is  highly  ac- 
claimed. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Developmental  Disabilities  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal.  Cheryl  also 
reminded  us  that  it  is  a  difficult  job  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
toward  disabled  persons.  Cheryl  is  a 
bright,  articulate  woman  who  is  para- 
plegic and  uses  a  wheelchair.  She  de- 
scribed a  common  problem  she  en- 
counters as  a  disabled  person— a  bar- 
rier of  prejudice  and  mistmderstand- 
ing  rather  than  a  physical  barrier.  On 
several  (x;casions  when  meeting  people 
for  the  first  time,  Cheryl  has  found 
that  people  consider  her  handicap  to 
mean  that  she  is  totally  incapacitat- 
ed—incapable of  speaking,  hearing,  or 
imderstanding.  People  talk  about  her 
to  her  (K>mpanions  as  if  she  carmot 
<x)mprehend  their  comments.  For 
some  reason,  the  wheelchair  is  viewed, 
not  as  a  means  for  mobility,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  helplessness.  The  experi- 
ence has  made  Cheryl  angry  and  frus- 
trated—and even  more  determined  to 
continue  working  to  educate  the 
public  about  disabled  people. 

The  elimination  of  words  such  as 
"crippled"  and  "crippling"  from  our 
statutes  seems  to  be  a  small  step 
toward  educating  the  public,  but  it  is 
an  important  one.  Through  language 
we  communicate  our  thoughts  and  our 
attitudes.  The  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  positive:  we 
should  not  encumber  disabled  persons 
with  outdated  words  and  attitudes 
which  imply  that  they  are  helpless 
and  crippled.  We  should  speak  with 
words  that  provide  hope  and  that  rec- 
ognize the  potential  of  all  persons  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  challenged. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  temporarily  prohibit  hostile 
corporate  takeovers  of  domestic  petro- 
leum corporations;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MORITORIUM  or  HOSTILE  TAKEOVER  OF 
DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month  I  introduced  a  bill  and 
cosponsored  another  bill  that  were  de- 
signed to  remove  some  of  the  tax  in- 
centives that  make  the  hostile  takeov- 
er of  corporations  attractive.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  Government 
should  stay  out  of  the  merger  busi- 
ness, except  to  guard  against  antitrust 
violations.  And  I  still  feel  that  way. 

However,  it  is  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  and  is  involved  in  these  affairs 
due  to  the  structure  of  our  Tax  Code. 
The  Government  in  effect  gives  incen- 
tives to  speculators  to  attack  corpora- 
tions purely  in  the  short-term  interest 
of  their  pocketbook,  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  covmtry,  the  company,  its 
employees,  or  the  l<x;al  commimities. 
The  Tax  Code  actually  subsidizes 
these  corporate  raiders. 

This  is  not  free  enterprise.  I  will 
defend  the  free  enterprise  system  any- 
time and  anywhere,  but  what  we  are 
seeing  now  is  abuses  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  most  recent  hostile 
takeover  attempts  are  not  being  engi- 
neered by  persons  knowledgeable  and 
able  to  run  the  acquired  companies, 
but  by  persons  who  would  dismantle 
and  dismember  these  corporate  citi- 
zens without  a  second  thought. 

Today  I  am  introducing  with  Sena- 
tor Boren  a  bill  to  impose  a  6-month 
moratorium  on  the  hostile  takeover  of 
any  large  petroleum  and/or  natural 
gas  corporation.  This  bill  is  imlike 
those  that  I  have  opposed  in  the  past. 
This  bill  only  deals  with  hostile  take- 
overs, not  all  mergers.  Second,  this  bill 
simply  prohibits  these  hostile  at- 
tempts, but  does  not  add  permanent 
restrictions  on  lease  rights  or  other 
long-term  prohibitions  that  previous 
bills  proposed. 

Third,  previous  bills  suggested  mora- 
toriums while  there  were  no  plans  of 
what  to  do  in  the  interim.  Well  there 
are  two  bills  now  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  a  third  one  that 
was  introduced  today.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  first  move  on  this  bill 
and  then  during  the  moratoria  to  ex- 
amine closely  these  three  bills  I  men- 
tioned and  other  bills  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  Federal 
Government  neutral  on  the  merger 
question. 

If  the  current  Treasury  tax  simplifi- 
cation proposal  is  suggesting  that  in- 
terest deductibility  on  second  homes 
should  be  denied,  then  it  is  certainly 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
ending  the  deductibility  on  loans  used 
to  finance  hostile  takeovers.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  a  possible  step  we 
could  take  during  this  moratoria 
period  that  would  put  a  stop  to  these 
current  abuses  in  our  free  enterprise 
system.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senator  Nickles  in  intro- 


ducing legislation  to  impose  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  on  hostile  takeovers 
of  domestic  petroleum  corporations. 
Congressman  Mickey  EIdwards  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Vast  sums  of  scarce  credit  are  being 
consumed  by  these  mergers.  The 
present  Tax  Code  also  appears  to  en- 
courage certain  kinds  of  mergers.  It  Is 
simply  wrong  to  allow  speculators  mo- 
tivated purely  by  personal  financial 
gain  to  get  tax  benefits  and  to  use  up 
precious  capital  resources  to  destroy 
responsible  corporate  citizens  and  Im- 
peril thousands  of  jobs.* 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoRD,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Mo'yki- 
han,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  require  certain  information  to 
be    filed    in    registering   the   title   of 
motor   vehicles,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

ODOMETER  TAMPERING  BILL 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  seeks 
to  remedy  one  of  the  largest  consumer 
frauds  being  perpetrated  on  the  Amer- 
ican public:  automobile  and  truck 
odometer  rollback.  This  consumer 
fraud  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  consumers 
being  defrauded,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  costly  consumer  frauds.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
over  3  million  used  cars  sold  each  year 
have  had  their  odometers  rolled  back. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  the  average 
mileage  reduction  on  a  used  car  on 
which  the  odometer  has  been  rolled 
back  is  30,000  miles.  This  is  equal  to 
almost  3  years  of  driving  by  the  aver- 
age American. 

The  cost  of  this  fraud  to  the  con- 
sumer is  even  more  astoimding.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration estimates  the  cost  of 
odometer  tampering  to  consumers  is  in 
excess  of  $2  bUlion  annually.  This 
amounts  to  an  average  cost  to  consum- 
ers of  approximately  $750  per  car  in 
cases  where  the  odometer  has  been 
rolled  back.  However,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  tracing  and  identifying 
cars  on  which  odometers  have  been 
rolled  back,  and  the  number  of  cars  on 
which  odometers  have  been  rolled 
back,  the  number  of  cars  involved,  and 
the  total  cost  to  consumers  may  be 
substantially  greater  than  current  esti- 
mates indicate.  Even  more  alarming  Is 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  odometer 
rollback  is  increasing  each  year.  Not 
only  is  this  particular  consumer  fraud 
extremely  lucrative,  but  in  addition,  it 
can  be  perpetrated  with  very  little  risk 
of  ever  being  caught. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  to  eliminate  entirely, 
but  certainly  steps  can  be  taken  and 
should  be  taken  to  help  enforcement 


agencies,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
in  identifying  those  vehicles  which 
have  odometers  which  have  been 
rolled  back.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
create  a  record  of  odometer  readings 
throughout  the  life  of  the  vehicle 
which  will  greatly  assist  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  individual  used 
car  consumers  in  identifying  cars  with 
tampered  odometers. 

Under  current  law,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  cars  on  which  the 
odometer  has  been  rolled  back.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  successfully 
prosecute  those  who  engage  in  this 
fraud.  Summarized  briefly,  this  biU 
provides  the  following: 

First,  following  the  sale  of  a  motor 
vehicle  from  one  person  to  another, 
such  vehicle  may  not  be  registered  or 
licensed  for  use  in  any  State  unless: 
the  seller  discloses  on  his  title  certifi- 
cate the  true  odometer  reading  as  of 
the  date  of  sale,  and;  the  application 
by  the  new  owner  of  the  vehicle  for  a 
certificate  of  title  is  accompanied  by 
the  prior  owner's  most  recent  vehicle 
registration  card. 

Second,  no  registration  card  may  be 
issued  in  any  State  unless  the  applica- 
tion for  registration  includes  the 
odometer  reading  on  the  vehicle  as  of 
the  date  of  the  application. 

Third,  the  State  must  take  the 
odometer  reading  shown  on  the  appli- 
cation and  include  it  as  part  of  the 
new  registration  card. 

Fourth,  the  certificate  of  title  issued 
by  the  State  to  the  new  owner  must 
indicate  the  odometer  reading  as  of 
the  day  of  transfer— printed  on  the 
title— and  the  title  must  l)e  printed  in 
bank  note  intaglio  printing  pr<x;ess. 

Fifth,  in  addition,  the  certificate  of 
title  must  contain  a  space  for  the  dis- 
clostu-e  of  the  odometer  reading  when 
the  car  is  sold  in  the  future. 

Sixth,  all  auction  companies  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  following 
records  for  all  cars  sold  at  their  auc- 
tions: 

The  name  of  the  seller  and  the  name 
of  the  buyer  of  the  motor  vehicle:  the 
vehicle  identification  number  of  the 
motor  vehicle;  and  the  odometer  read- 
ing on  the  date  on  which  the  auction 
company  took  possession  of  the  motor 
vehicle. 

Seventh,  maximum  criminal  penal- 
ties are  increased  from  1  year  to  3 
years. 

Eighth,  maximum  civil  penalties  are 
increased  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per 
violation. 

Ninth,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  granted  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove alternative  methods  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  act 
upon  application  from  a  State,  if  such 
alternative  compliance  method  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  acrt.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  directly  following  the  concu- 
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sion  of  my  remarks  and  that  Senators 
Fori),  Riegle,  Moynihan.  and  Zorin- 
SKY  be  added  as  original  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1988)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(dKl)  No  motor  vehicle,  the  ownership  of 
which  is  transferred  by  any  person  to  an- 
other person  in  interstate  commerce,  may 
be  registered  or  licensed  for  use  in  any 
State,  or  used  in  interstate  coounerce. 
unless— 

"(A)  the  application  to  the  State  by  the 
new  owner  of  such  motor  vehicle  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  title  is  accompanied  by— 

"(i)  the  prior  owner's  most  recent  registra- 
tion card  for  such  motor  vehicle:  and 

"(ii)  the  prior  owner's  title  (containing  the 
information  required  under  paragraph  (2). 
where  applicable): 

"(B)  the  certificate  of  title  (or  other  docu- 
ment indicating  ownership)  of  such  motor 
vehicle  which  is  issued  by  the  State  to  the 
new  owner  following  such  transfer— 

"(i)  is  printed  in  bank  note  intaglio  pryit- 
ing  prcx^ess; 

"(ii)  indicates  on  its  face  the  mileage^ 
quired   to   be   disclosed   by   the   transferor 
under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(iii)  contains  a  space  for  the  transferee  to 
disclose  (in  the  event  of  a  future  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  title  by  such  transferee) 
the  mileage  at  the  time  of  such  future 
transfer  and  to  sign  and  date  such  disclo- 
sures. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
new  certificate  of  title  for  a  motor  vehicle,  if 
the  prior  owner's  certificate  of  title  contains 
the  space  referred  to  in  clause  (iii)  of  para- 
graph (1KB),  when  such  certificate  of  title 
is  submitted  to  the  State  under  clause  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (IKA).  it  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment, signed  and  dated  by  such  prior  owner, 
of  the  mileage  required  to  be  disclosed  by 
such  prior  owner  under  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  No  registration  card  may  be  issued  in 
any  State  for  any  motor  vehicle  used  in 
interstate  commerce  unless— 

"(A)  the  application  for  such  registration 
card  contains  the  information  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  de- 
termined as  of  the  date  on  which  such  appli- 
cation is  submitted  by  the  owner  of  the 
motor  vehicle:  and 

"(B)  such  registration  card  contains  such 
information,  as  provided  on  the  application. 

"(4)  Any  State  may  submit  to  the  secre- 
tary an  alternative  methcxl  for  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  by 
motor  vehicles  registered  or  licensed  for  use 
in  the  State.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  procedures  for  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  such  alterna- 
tive methods  of  compliance.  No  such  alter- 
native method  may  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  method  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(e)  If  any  motor  vehicle  is  sold  at  an  auc- 
tion, the  auction  company  which  owns  or 
operates  the  facilities  at  which  such  auction 
takes  place  shall  maintain  a  record  for  a 
period  of  at  least  four  years  following  the 
date  of  such  sale  that  includes— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  seller  and  the  name 
of  the  buyer  of  the  motor  vehicle: 


"(2)  the  vehicle  Identification  number  of 
the  motor  vehicle:  and 

"(3)  the  odometer  reading  on  the  date  on 
which  the  auction  company  took  possession 
of  the  motor  vehicle.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  402  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1982)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  as  (2)  through  (0),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  before  the 
newly  designated  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  term  'auction  company'  means 
any  person  who  takes  possession  (whether 
through  consignment,  bailment,  or  through 
any  other  arrangement)  of  a  motor  vehicle 
owned  by  another  person  for  purposes  of 
selling  such  motor  vehicle  at  an  action.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 408(d)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act.  as  added  by  the 
first  section,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
motor  vehicles  which  are  transferred  after 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  408(dK4)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act.  as  added 
by  the  first  section,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  motor  vehicles  which  are  registered  in 
any  State  after  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  408(e)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act.  as  added  by 
the  first  section,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
motor  vehicles  which  are  sold  by  an  auction 
company  after  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"motor  vehicle"  and  "auction  company" 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  used  in  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  412(a)  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1990b(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1.0O0"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$2,000". 

(b)  Section  413(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1990c<a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three 
years". 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Harkim,    Mr.    Exoif,    and    Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide emergency  credit  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMERCEIfCT  FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTAHCE  ACT 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  emergency  ag- 
ricultural credit  legislation  that  will 
provide  much  needed  assistance  for 
many  farmers  experiencing  financial 
stress  due  to  low  farm  income,  high-in- 
terest rates,  and  declining  farmland 
values. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  is  fiscally 
sound.  It  does  not  create  any  new  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  responsibilities  {as- 
sociated with  making  this  assistance 
available  will  be  shared  with  lenders. 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
farmers. 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  I 
have  urged  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  authorities 


under  existing  law  to  address  farm 
credit  problems.  However,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  response 
has  been  to  rule  out  most  proposals 
other  than  to  offer  telephone  hot  lines 
and  various  action  teams.  Those  steps 
are  fine  but  the  worst  agricultural 
crisis  in  half  a  century  requires  much 
more. 

IlfOICATORS  or  STRESS  lit  THE  rARM  ECONOMY 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 
current  depressed  agricultural  econo- 
my. Although  some  would  say  that  the 
media  has  sensationalized  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  farmers.  I  believe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
proving  that  our  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  present  credit  crisis. 

During  the  last  3  years,  over  24.000 
farmers  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  have  been  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  operations  due  to  financial 
reasons.  As  a  result  of  overseeing 
record  numbers  of  farm  liquidations 
since  1981,  FmHA  now  has  over  2,200 
farms  in  inventory.  Prior  to  1981.  the 
number  of  farms  held  by  FmHA  had 
never  exceeded  260.  The  farms  held  by 
FmHA  consist  of  about  488.000  acres 
having  a  value  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  unprece- 
dented number  of  liquidations  has  oc- 
curred during  a  time  when  Federal 
courts  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
foreclosure  actions  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  could  initiate.  FmHA 
has  t>een  working  to  revise  its  loan  liq- 
uidation regulations  to  comply  with 
court  orders.  Those  revisions  will  be 
completed  by  spring;  at  that  time  the 
number  of  liquidations  can  be  expect- 
ed to  dramatically  escalate. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recently  reported  to  me  that  16,000 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
t>orrowers  with  outstanding  loans  of 
over  $3  billion  are  so  far  behind  on 
their  payments  that  liquidation  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable. 

FmHA  borrowers  are  not  only  farm- 
ers experiencing  difficulty.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  about  18  percent— or  430.000 
farmers— have  debt  to  asset  ratios  that 
are  dangerously  high,  in  excess  of  40 
percent. 

In  its  1985  agriculture  and  credit 
outlook  report,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration states  that  production 
credit  association  loan- losses  totaled 
$500  million  during  the  past  2  years. 
That  amount  exceeds  the  combined 
losses  during  all  the  other  years  in  the 
50-year  history  of  PCA's.  Further,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  estimates 
that  over  3  percent  of  all  farm  credit 
system  borrowers  could  be  forced  out 
of  business  during  the  next  12  to  18 
months. 

In  addition,  farmers  have  lost  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  equity  in  their 


operations  during  the  last  4  years— 
$200  billion  in  inflation  adjusted  dol- 
lars. Further,  the  rate  of  return  to 
equity  in  farm  assets  has  been  nega- 
tive for  the  past  4  years.  Although 
farmers  have  traditionally  realized  a 
low  rate  of  return  on  their  investment, 
prior  to  the  Reagaji-Stockman-Block 
years,  1953  was  the  last  time  the  rate 
of  return  to  equity  was  negative. 

The  long-term  solution  to  farm 
credit  problems  is  stronger  commodity 
prices  and  Improved  farm  income. 
Those  issues  will  be  addressed  in  the 
1985  farm  bill.  However,  unless  imme- 
diate action  is  taken  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit  relief,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers will  be  forced  out  of  business 
before  the  1985  crop  is  even  planted. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  developed 
this  emergency  credit  assistance  pro- 
posal that  will  enable  farmers  to  plant 
a  crop  this  spring  and  restructure 
their  debt  to  make  them  financially 
sound  in  future  years. 

PAILORE  TO  TAKE  ADMIIflSTRATIVE  ACmOH 
NECESSITATES  LXGISLATION 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  recommendations 
that  discretionary  authorities  be  used 
to  provide  immediate  credit  relief  has 
been  inadequate.  Because  appropriate 
administrative  actions  have  not  been 
taken,  the  bill  I  have  developed  re- 
quires the  administration  to  begin 
using  certain  administrative  authori- 
ties. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  Immediate  action  to 
hire  additional  personnel  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  to  process  and  service  loans; 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans;  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative requirements  that  have 
discouraged  participation  in  the  Debt 
Set-aside  program  and  the  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation requires  FmHA  to  act  within  15 
days  on  requests  from  lenders  to  be 
designated  as  approved  lenders— a  step 
that  will  expedite  the  processing  of 
loan  guarantee  applications. 

Further,  this  legislation  establishes 
a  special  task  force  to  study  agricul- 
tural credit  problems  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  provide  long-term  solutions. 

The  Senate  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  task  force  on  May  2, 
1984,  when  Senate  Resolution  287  was 
approved.  Under  that  proposal,  the 
task  force  would  have  completed  its 
work  by  January  1,  1985.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  must  now  address  agri- 
cultural credit  problems  without  the 
benefit  of  the  task  force's  recommen- 
dations. 

The  many  problems  surroimding 
farm  credit  are  complex  and  serious, 
and  are  related  to  other  aspects  of  the 
national  economy.  Federal  farm  credit 
programs  cannot  address  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  overall  economy  caused 
by  bankrupt  fiscal  policies  that  result 


in  huge  budget  deficits,  but  they  must 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  credit  prob- 
lems for  farmers  stemming  from  these 
policy  failures. 

A  careful,  unbiased  examination  of 
our  Nation's  agricultural  credit  indus- 
try and  Federal  agricultural  credit 
policies  will  assist  the  administration 
and  Congress  in  developing  long-term 
legislative  remedies. 

NEW  AUTHORITIES  NEEDED 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  the  discretionary  au- 
thorities I  have  mentioned,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  would  provide 
several  new  and  expanded  authorities. 
Those  provisions  would: 

Provide  $2.35  billion  in  additional 
loan  guarantee  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration; 

Authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  $200  million  in 
matching  funds  to  States  that  imple- 
ment a  program  to  buy  down  the  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  made  by  commer- 
cial or  cooperative  lenders; 

Authorize  transition  assistance  for 
certain  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrowers  to  ease  the  hardship  result- 
ing from  insolvency; 

Require  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  study  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining insurance  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  farm  credit  system  in- 
stitutions and  thereby  protect  farm 
credit  system  borrowers  and  investors; 
and 

Direct  Federal  bank  regulators  to 
exercise  caution  and  restraint  in  ad- 
versely classifying  agricultural  loans. 

Without  the  type  of  credit  assistance 
I  have  outlined,  thousands  of  farmers 
will  be  faced  with  financial  ruin.  Agri- 
cultural credit  needs  cannot  be  ig- 
nored any  longer  if  we  are  to  avoid  ir- 
reversible injury  to  our  Nation's 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture. 
Further,  unless  we  act  quickly  to  assist 
our  Nation's  farmers,  what  is  not  an 
agricultural  credit  crisis  will  quickly 
develop  into  an  ecomomic  disaster  for 
all  of  rural  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution,  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation,  and  the 
text  of  the  cover  letter  from  the 
report  issued  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Farm  Credit  Assistance  Act  of  1985". 

TITliE  I— EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT 

ASSISTANCE 

ADDITIONAL  LOAN  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f )  as  follows: 

'(f)  In  addition  to  any  amounts  hereto- 
fore authorized  for  loan  guarantees  under 


this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  guaranteed  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
$2,350,000,000  in  farm  operating  loans  for 
fiscal  year  1985.". 

TKANSITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
BORROWERS 

Sec.  102.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  33 IB  as  new  section 
331C  as  follows: 

"TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE  POR  CERTAIN 
BORROWERS 

"Sec.  331C.  (a)  Any  borrower  owing  claims 
or  obligations  administered  under  this  title 
and  facing  imminent  foreclosure  or  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  released  from  personal  liabil- 
ity and  receive  a  release  of  any  lien  the  Sec- 
retary may  hold  upon  the  borrower's  assets 
valued  not  in  excess  of  $10,000.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  their 
current  market  value,  if — 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  the  remaining  security 
property  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  remaining  security  property  is  sold  by 
the  borrower  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the 
Secretary  on  such  claims  or  obligations; 

"(2)  the  iMjrrower  has  a  negative  net 
worth  at  the  time  of  the  transaction; 

"(3)  the  borrower  certifies  that  the  re- 
leased assets  or  cash  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  assets  wiU  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
transition  from  farming  and  ranching  and 
not  for  other  purposes: 

'•(4)  the  Secretarj-  determines  that  the 
borrower  has  no  reasonable  debt-paying 
ability,  considering  the  assets  and  income  of 
the  borrower  at  the  time  of  the  transaction; 
and 

"(5)  the  county  committee  certifies  that 
the  Ixjrrower  has  acted  in  good  faith,  used 
due  diligence  to  maintain  the  security  prop- 
erty from  loss,  and  has  otherwise  fulfilled 
the  covenants  incident  to  the  loan  to  the 
best  of  the  borrower's  ability. 

'■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  im- 
plementing this  section.". 

PEDERAL-STATE  CXWPERATTVE  INTEREST  BUY- 
DOWN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  Effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30.  1986,  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  350  as  follows: 
"Federal-State  Cooperative  Interest  Buy- 
Down  F*ROGRAM 

"Sec.  350.  (a)  To  assist  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debts  are  restructured  by  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  to  States  for  use  in 
buying  down  the  interest  rates  charged  by 
such  lenders. 

"(b)  The  grant  program  established  under 
this  section  shall— 

■■(1)  be  used  to  provide  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  loans  secured  by  real  estate  or 
other  assets  made  to  restructure  debts: 

"(2)  provide  for  interest  reduction  agree- 
ments of  not  less  than  three  years:  and 

"(3)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
be  administered  by  SUtes  that  provide 
equal  matching  fimds  for  Interest  reduction 
payments. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  and  the 
State  may  provide,  for  the  recapture  of  any 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  from 
the  assisted  borrower  or  such  borrower's 
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heirs  upon  the  disposition  of.  or  other  trans- 
fer of  title  or  ownership  to,  the  real  estate 
or  other  assets.  The  amount  to  be  recap- 
tured shall  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  real 
estate  or  other  assets. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  for 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion without  requiring  that  a  State  provide 
equal  matching  funds  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  such  State  to  provide  matching 
funds. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  im- 
plementing this  section. 

"(f)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  grants  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000.". 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FARM  DEBT  RESTRUCTT7RING  PRO- 
GRAM 

Sec.  104.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  349 
as  follows: 

"Implementation  of  the  Debt  Adjustment 
Program  and  the  Program  for  Special  Set- 
Asides  of  Parmer  Program  Indebtedness 

"Sec.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  In  implementing  the  debt  adjustment 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  title  on  October  19,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(1)  shall  permit  lenders  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  the  program  without 
requiring  that  lenders  cancel  any  portion  of 
the  total  principal  or  interest  outstanding 
on  the  existing  indebtedness  owed  by  the 
borrower; 

"(2)  shall  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  a  cash  flow  that  reflects  a  l>al- 
ance  available  of  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debt 
due.  Including  anticipated  tax  liability,  will 
be  considered  a  positive  cash  flow,  and 

"(3)  shall  make  giiarantees  available  for 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  a  loan  for  sm  amount 
not  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  principal 
and  interest  owed  on  the  existing  indebted- 
ness being  adjusted  under  the  program. 

"(b)  In  implementing  the  program  for  spe- 
cial set-asides  of  a  portion  of  the  indebted- 
ness under  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farmer  program  loans  established  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  this  title  on  October  19,  1984, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  if  a  farm  and  home 
plan  for  the  typical  year  shows  a  balance 
available  of  100  per  centum  of  the  amount 
needed  to  pay  all  the  year's  debts  due,  in- 
cluding tax  liability,  the  borrower  will  be 
considered  to  have  a  positive  cash  flow  pro- 
jection.". 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION  PARM  OWNERSHIP 
AND  OPERATING  DIRECT  I.OANS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1984.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  section  307(a)(2)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"Provided,  That  where  joint  financial  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  by  commercial  or 
cooperative  lenders,  such  interest  rates  on 
insured  loans  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 


turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans,  plus  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum.". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  period  l>eglnning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984.  and  ending  September  30. 
1986.  section  316(aKl)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  Inserting  the 
following: 

"Provided,  That  where  joint  financial  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  by  commercial  or 
cooperative  lenders,  the  Interest  rates  on 
such  loans,  except  for  guaranteed  loans  and 
loans  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  shall  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional charge  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Fund  or  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  F^lnd.  as  appropriate  and  adjust- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum.". 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PROCESSING  OP  APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
LOANS 

Sec.  106.  (aK  1 )  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  persistently  low  farm  income  (due  in 
part  to  weak  export  demand),  high  interest 
rates,  and  declining  farmland  values  have 
created  severe  financial  stress  for  many 
farmers: 

(B)  many  financially  stressed  farmers 
have  turned  to  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  assistance  (including  insured 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  deferral  of  loan  pay- 
ments, and  restructuring  of  debt)  in  coping 
with  their  credit-related  problems:  and 

(C)  It  is  essential  for  the  national  welfare 
that  farmers'  requests  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  assistance  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  especially  in 
light  of  the  need  of  many  farmers  to  resolve 
their  credit  problems  in  a  timely  manner  to 
be  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  1985 
crops. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  im- 
mediately take  steps— using  authorities  of 
law  provided  to  the  Secretary,  including  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
employment  procedures  used  in  connection 
with  the  emergency  disaster  loan  program- 
to  make  personnel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  available  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  suffi- 
cient to  enable  to  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  process  applications  from  farmers 
for  assistance  expeditiously  and  in  a  timely 
manner  with  respect  to  farm  operations  re- 
lating to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
1985  crops. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  309  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  I>evelopment 
Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  designating  the  existing  text  thereof 
as  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  Implementing  the  approved  lender 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  Act  on  May  4.  1984,  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  request  of  a  lending  insti- 
tution for  designation  as  an  approved  lender 
under  the  program  l)e  reviewed,  and  a  deci- 
sion made  on  the  application,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  lending  institution  has  sub- 
mitted a  completed  application  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.". 


REGULATIONS 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  or  amend  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II-TASK  FORCE  ON 
AGRICULTirRAL  CREDIT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Agricultural    Credit   Task    Force    Act    of 
1985". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most  basic 
Industry,  and  its  associated  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  sectors,  together, 
provide  more  jobs  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry: 

(2)  United  States  agriculture  is  the  world's 
most  productive  and  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter. 

(3)  United  States  agricultural  producers 
are  the  basic  element  in  the  food  and  fiber 
system  and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit 
and  meet  their  financial  obligations  is  criti- 
cal to  their  remaining  in  business; 

(4)  technological  developments  have 
greatly  increased  the  capital  requirements 
of  agricultural  production; 

(5)  agricultural-related  debt  has  risen 
from  approximately  $50,000,000,000  in  1970 
to  approximately  $215,000,000,000  In  1984; 

(6)  a  general  decline  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases in  the  average  debt-to-asset  ratio 
and  debt-to-equity  ratio,  threatens  the  abili- 
ty of  producers  to  obtain  the  credit  needed 
to  continue  their  operations: 

(7)  it  is  essential  that  producers  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  profit  making; 
and 

(8)  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system  will  be  adversely  affected  if 
producers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return  on 
their  investment  that  enables  them  to  serv- 
ice their  debt  and  continue  their  operations 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  United  States  agricul- 
tural pr()ducers  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at 
interest  rates  conducive  to  debt  servicing 
and  profit  making  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
Nation  has  an  adequate  and  dependable 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  TASK 
FORCE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Nation- 
al Task  Force  on  Agricultural  Credit  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  credit  problems  con- 
fronting United  States  agricultural  produc- 
ers and  related  businesses. 

(b)(1)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  persons  appointed  or  designated 
by  the  President  and  selected  as  follows: 

(A)  the  President  shall  select  five  mem- 
bers; and 

(B)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  select  five  members. 

(2)  In  selecting  persons  as  members  of  the 
Task  Force,  the  President,  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Majority  leader  shall  endeavor  to 
ensure  that  the  Task  Force  has  a  balanced 
membership  representing  all  major  func- 
tions in  agriculture,  such  as  farmers,  suppli- 
ers, marketers,  and  lenders. 


(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  Task  Force  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force. 

(e)  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Task 
Force. 

coNDUcrr  of  study 

Sec.  204.  The  Task  Force  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  describe  the  componenU 
of  the  existing  agricultural  credit  system: 

(2)  identify  and  describe  the  credit  needs 
of  agricultural  producers  and  related  busi- 
nesses; and  s 

(3)  evaluate  the  ability  of  the  existing  ag- 
ricultural credit  system  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  agricultural  producers. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the 
Task  Force  shall  make  findings  and  develop 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
agriculture-related  credit  policies,  programs, 
and  practices  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  policies,  programs, 
and  practices  can  be  improved  to  ensure 
that  United  SUtes  agricultural  producers 
obtain  adequate  credit  at  interest  rates  con- 
ducive to  debt  servicing  and  profit  making. 

(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress— 

(1)  such  interim  reports  on  its  work  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  and 

(2)  a  report  containing  the  final  results  of 
its  study  and  recommendations  therefrom 
by  September  1,  1985. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  heads  of  Executive  agen- 
cies, the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Task 
Force  such  information  as  it  may  require  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  and  function. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  serve 
without  any  additional  comr>ensation  for 
work  on  the  Task  Force.  However,  members 
appointed  from  among  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  serv- 
ing intermittently  in  the  goverrunent  service 
under  sections  5701  through  5707  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Task  Force,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
furnish  the  Task  Force  with  such  personnel 
and  support  services  as  are  necessary  to 
assist  the  Task  Force  in  carrying  out  iU 
duties  and  functions. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Task  Force,  the 
heads  of  other  Executive  agencies  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  each  author- 
ized to  furnish  the  Task  Force  with  such 
personnel  and  support  services  as  the  head 
of  the  agency  or  office  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  agree  are  necessary  to  assist 
the  Task  Force  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
and  functions. 

(e)  The  Task  Force  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  or  reimburse  any  agency  or  office  for 
personnel  and  support  services  provided 
under  this  section. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  207.  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate 
sixty  days  after  the  transmission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 


TITLE  III— RESTRAINT  IN  ADVERSELY 
CLASSIFYING  AGRICULTURAL 

LOANS:  PROTECrriON  OF  FARM 
CREDIT  SYSTEM  BORROWER  CAP- 
ITAL 

CAUTION  AND  RESTRAINT  IN  ADVERSELY  CLASSI- 
FYING LOANS  MADE  TO  FARMERS  AND  RANCH- 
ERS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  high  agricultural  production  costs,  low 
prices  for  some  <x>mm(>dities.  and  declining 
farmland  values  have  combined  to  greatly 
reduce  the  income  of  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  to  subject  these  producers, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  and.  in  many  cases,  to  tem- 
porarily impair  the  ability  of  such  producers 
to  meet  loan  repayment  schedules  in  a 
timely  fashion; 

(2)  a  policy  of  adverse  classification  of  ag- 
ricultural loans— that  is,  designating  such 
loans  as  problem  loans— by  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminers under  these  circumstances  could 
trigger  a  wave  of  farm  foreclosures  and  simi- 
lar actions  that  would  depress  land  values 
and  the  value  of  agricutural  facilities  and 
equipment:  and 

(3)  liquidations  of  agricultural  assets  on  a 
broad  scale  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  farmers  and  the  banking  Industry,  snd 
on  rural  United  States  in  general. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  guard  against  Improper  and  un- 
timely liquidations  of  agricultural  assets, 
the  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  shall 
ensure  that  examiners.  In  carrying  out  their 
duties,  exercise  caution  and  restraint  in 
making  adverse  classifications  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loans.  Examiners  shall  give 
due  consideration  not  only  to  the  current 
cash  flow  of  agricultural  borrowers  under  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  also  to  factors  such  as 
loan  collateral  and  ultimate  repayment  abil- 
ity. Futher.  regulatory  agencies  shall  con- 
tinue this  policy  for  so  long  as  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  economy  and  the  effects 
of  natural  disasters  temporarily  impair  the 
ability  of  agricultural  borrowers  to  meet 
scheduled  loan  repayments. 

(c)  Not  Uter  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tions they  have  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

PROTECTION  OP  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 
BORROWER  CAPITAL 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  esUbllshment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  Insure  System  Institutions  against  losses 
on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  in  sUbllizing  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  borrower  capital. 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  the  revolving  funds  provided  for 
in  section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  start-up  capital  for  any  insurance 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  assessments  for  System  institutions 
that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  liquidity  of  such  an  insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  this  section  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 


dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

Explanation  of  Senator  Zorinsry's  EImer- 

GENCY     AGRICITLTURAL     CREDIT     ASSISTANCE 

Proposal 

TITLE  I 

Emergency  Farm  Credit  Auittance 

Additional  Farmen  Home  Administration 
Loan  Guarantee  Authority.— The  legislation 
authorizes  $2.35  billion  in  loan  guarantee 
authority  in  addition  to  the  $650  million  al- 
ready available  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Loan  guarantees  result  in  Federal  expend- 
itures only  when  a  borrower— whose  loan 
has  been  guaranteed  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
principal  amount— is  unable  to  meet  his  ot>- 
llgatlons.  The  lender  and  the  Government 
share  in  the  loss.  Historically,  the  loss  rate 
has  been  about  5.5  percent  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  guarantees.  As- 
suming that  loss  rate,  the  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion will  be  less  than  $130  million,  realized 
over  several  years. 

Transition  assistance  for  certain  Farmert 
Home  Administration  borroiDen.—The  leg- 
islation authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  release  to  certain  borrowers 
up  to  $10,000  (current  market  value)  In 
assets  used  as  security  for  a  loan.  The  assist- 
ance Is  directed  to  borrowers  who  have  a 
negative  net  worth  and  who  are  faced  with 
imminent  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy. 

The  proposal  Is  designed  to  allow  qualified 
borrowers  to  keep  or  liquidate  enough  assets 
so  that  the  borrower  will  have  $10,000  in 
cash  or  assets  with  which  to  assist  in  a  tran- 
sition out  of  farming.  The  borrower.  In  con- 
sideration for  his  transition  assistance, 
would  convey  the  remainder  of  his  property 
to  the  Government  or  conduct  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

The  program  would  save  the  Government 
the  legal  fees  and  administrative  problems 
associated  with  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  In  addition,  the  problems  of 
abandonment  would  be  reduced  and  the 
Government  would  likely  recover  more  of 
the  principal  owed  if  a  farmer  had  some  in- 
centive to  conduct  a  sale  of  his  property  and 
maintain  the  property  until  It  is  liquidated 
and  the  proceeds  applied  against  his  loan. 

Federal/StaU  interest  buy-dovm.— The 
legislation  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  pro- 
vide $200  million  in  matching  funds  to 
SUtes  that  implement  a  program  to  buy 
down  the  interest  rate  on  loans  made  by 
commercial  or  cooperative  lenders.  The  leg- 
islation requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  exceptions  and  allow  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  buy  down  interest  rates 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  practicable  for 
SUtes  to  provide  matching  funds. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  interest  buy- 
down  would  apply  to  at  least  the  first  three 
years  of  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
structuring a  borrower's  debts.  The  Federal 
interest  subsidy  would  be  recaptiu^d  when 
the  land  or  other  asset  Is  sold  or  the  title  Is 
otherwise  transferred.  The  SUtes  would 
also  have  the  option  to  recapture  the  Inter- 
est subsidy. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  program  would 
allow  a  5  percent  Interest  buy-down  on  $3.5 
billion  in  principal. 

Improvements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Farm  Debt  Restructuring  Pro- 
gram 
Improvements  in  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram.—The  legislation  eliminates  the  exist- 
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ing  administrative  requirements  that  lend- 
ers must  write  off  part  of  tlie  principal  or 
interest  to  obtain  a  loan  guarantee.  Under 
this  provision,  lenders  could  voluntarily 
write  off  principal  or  Interest  if  that  was 
necessary  to  ensure  repayment  ability. 

Modification  of  cash  flow  requiremenU.— 
The  legislation  modifies  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  existing  regulations  that  re- 
quire borrowers— as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  loan  deferral  or  the  debt  set-aside 
program— to  show  that  they  have  110  per- 
cent of  the  cash  flow  needed  to  meet  their 
obligations.  The  legislation  lowers  the  cash 
flow  requirement  to  100  tjercent  of  borrower 
debt  obligations. 

Interest  rate  reduction  on  direct  loans.— 
The  legislation  reduces  the  interest  rate  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  direct  loans 
to  one-half  the  Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing 
on  50  percent  of  the  direct  loan  funds  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  The  pro- 
vision will  be  applied  retroactively  for  loans 
already  approved. 

Borrowers  may  use  these  low-interest  loan 
funds  in  conjunction  with  loans  from  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders.  The  blend  of 
commercial  or  cooperative  credit  with  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  credit  would  effec- 
tively reduce  the  amount  of  interest  a  bor- 
rower must  pay  to  obtain  credit. 

Additional  personnel  for  loan  process- 
ing.—The  legislation  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  existing  authorities  to 
hire  additional  personnel  to  process  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  farm  loan  applica- 
tions. 

Improvements  in  the  approved  lender  pro- 
gram.—The  legislation  requires  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  act  on  the  request 
of  a  lender  for  designation  as  an  approved 
lender  within  15  days  after  the  lender  has 
submitted  a  completed  application. 

RegiUations.—Ttie  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations 
Implementing  this  title  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, but  not  later  than  15  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

TITLE  II 

Agricultural  credit  task  force.— The  legis- 
lation establishes  a  special  task  force  to 
study  agricultural  credit  problems  and  make 
recommendations  on  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  provide  long-term  solutions.  Under 
the  legislation,  the  task  force  must  complete 
its  final  report  by  September  1,  1985. 

Such  a  task  force  was  called  for  in  Senate 
Resolution  287.  which  was  approved  on  May 
2,  1984. 

TITLE  III 

Classification  of  loans  by  Federal  bank 
regulators.— The  legislation  directs  Federal 
bank  regulators  to  exercise  caution  and  re- 
straint in  adversely  classifying  agricultural 
loans.  The  legislation  requires  the  specified 
banking  regulators  to  report  to  Congress 
within  90  days  of  enactment  on  the  actions 
they  have  taken  to  carry  out  these  provi- 
sions. 

Protection  of  Farm  Credit  System  borrow- 
er capital— The  legislation  requires  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  obtaining  insurance  that  will 
effectively  protect  Farm  Credit  System  bor- 
rower stock.  Under  the  legislation,  the  study 
must  t>e  completed  within  180  days. 

Farm  Credit  System  borrowers  are  re- 
quired to  invest  capital,  in  the  form  of 
stock,  in  the  lending  institution  from  which 
they  obtain  a  loan.  In  the  event  of  financial 
problems,  the  stock  or  "risk  capital"  might 
be  partially  or  entirely  lost  as  was  the  case 
when  several  production  credit  associations 


began   liquidation   proceedings  during   the 
past  year. 

U.S.  General  Accouirnifc  OrriCE, 
Washington,  DC.  February  S.  198S. 
ReB-217648. 

Subject'  Information  on  Delingttent  Borrow- 
ers in  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Major  Farmer  Loan  Programs  (OAO/ 
RCED-SS'll). 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  On  November  1, 
1984.  your  staff  asked  whether  we  had  de- 
veloi>ed  any  information  on  delinquent 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  bor- 
rowers as  part  of  our  ongoing  review  of 
FmHA's  management  of  farm  property. 
Specifically,  your  staff  was  interested  in  the 
number  of  and  length  of  time  borrowers 
were  delinquent  in  FniHA's  five  major 
farmer  loan  programs:  farm  ownership,  op- 
erating, economic  emergency,  emergency 
disaster,  and  soil  and  water. 

On  Noveml)er  20,  1984,  we  provided  your 
staff  with  an  oral  briefing  on  the  informa- 
tion we  had  developed  on  delinquent  FmHA 
borrowers.  At  that  time  your  staff  stated 
that  the  information  presented  was  very 
useful  and  requested  that  we  provide  you 
with  a  brief  written  explanation  of  the 
methodology  used  to  obtain  the  information 
and  any  documentation,  such  as  data  tabu- 
lations, that  showed  the  results  of  our  work. 
The  following  information  summarizes  the 
data  we  tabulated  on  FmHA  delinquent  bor- 
rowers. 

As  of  June  30,  1984,  there  were  267.252 
active  FmHA  borrowers  with  one  or  more  of 
the  major  farmer  program  loans.  Of  these 
active  borrowers,  94.035  or  about  35  percent 
were  delinquent. 

These  94.035  borrowers  were  about  $5.4 
billion  delinquent  on  scheduled  payments 
(principal  and  interest)  for  loans  represent- 
ing over  $14  billion  in  unpaid  outstanding 
principal. 

Of  these  delinquent  borrowers.  16.093  or 
17  percent,  were  delinquent  on  at  least  one 
FmHA  farm  loan  for  over  4  years.  These 
over  4  year  delinquent  borrowers  have  a  net 
delinquent  amount  of  over  $2  billion  in  pay- 
ments for  loans  representing  over  $3  billion 
in  unpaid  outstanding  principal. 

We  are  providing  you  with  three  enclo- 
sures which  provide  details  on  this  informa- 
tion. The  first  enclosure  provides  data  on 
the  status  of  delinquent  borrowers  for  the 
five  farmer  loan  programs  as  of  June  30, 
1984.  The  information  was  obtained  by  ana- 
lyzing FmHA's  computerized  Master  Bor- 
rower File.  This  file  Is  used  by  FmHA  to 
generate  FmHA  Report  616  on  the  status  of 
active  delinquent  borrowers  In  all  FmHA 
loan  programs.  Because  of  variances  in 
FmHA  and  our  programming  and  format 
methodology,  there  are  some  minor  number 
differences  (as  explained  in  the  enclosure) 
between  our  data  and  FmHA  loan  and  bor- 
rower data. 

The  second  enclosure  presents  historical 
FmHA  data  on  delinquent  borrowers  for  the 
five  farmer  loan  programs  over  a  10  year 
period,  1975  through  1984  This  data  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  FmHA  Report  616.  The 
third  enclosure  presents  data  on  the 
number  of  FmHA  borrowers  with  farm  own- 
ership loans  that  were  delinquent  over  4 
years  and  the  number  of  FmHA  borrowers 
with  farm  ownership  loans  whose  farm 
property  was  acquired  by  FmHA  during  the 
period  1975  through  1983.  Data  on  delin- 


quent borrowers  was  obtained  from  FmHA 
Report  616  and  data  on  borrowers  whose 
farm  properties  were  acquired  by  FmHA 
was  obtained  from  FmHA  Report  592.  How- 
ever, no  valid,  direct  correlation  or  trend 
analysis  can  t>e  made  between  the  length  of 
time  a  borrower  is  delinquent  and  FmHA's 
acquisition  of  the  property  as  explained  in 
the  enclosure. 

Each  enclosure  contains  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  table  or  graph  presented,  the 
methodology  used  to  develop  the  informa- 
tion, and  an  explanation  of  any  data  limita- 
tions. 

Although  we  did  not  test  the  validity  of 
the  FmHA  data  used  in  our  tabulations,  we 
did  provide  copies  of  our  work  to  appropri- 
ate FmHA  officials  and  they  concurred  that 
it  was  valid  and  accurate. 

If  you  have  any  additional  questions  or  if 
we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on  this 
issue,  please  feel  free  to  contact  Jim  Wells 
of  my  staff  on  475-4880. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Perlone. 
(For  J.  Dexter  Peach.  Director). 


By   Mr.    RIEOLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Kerry, 
Mr.  Baocus,  Mr.  Inouye,  and 
Mr.  Bradley): 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    April    1.    1985, 
through    April    7,    1985.    as    "World 
Health  Week."  and  to  designate  April 
7.  1985.  as  "World  Health  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WORLD  HEALTH  WEEK  AND  WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself.  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Johnston.  Senator 
Matsunaga.  Senator  Kerry.  Senator 
Bumpers.  Senator  Inoitye,  and  Sena- 
tor Bradlty,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
50,  designating  April  1,  1985,  as 
"World  Health  Week"  and  April  7, 
1985  as  "World  Health  Day". 

In  the  98th  Congress  the  Senate  in- 
troduced and  passed  S.J.  Res.  137.  call- 
ing for  April  7,  1984  as  "World  Health 
Day".  However,  to  our  disappointment 
the  resolution  was  not  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
year  the  American  Association  for 
World  Health  has  requested  that  we 
sponsor  the  week  beginning  April  1, 
1985.  as  "World  Health  Week"  culmi- 
nating with  "World  Health  Day"  on 
April  7,  1985. 

April  7.  is  celebrated  as  "World 
Health  Day"  around  the  world  to  pro- 
mote better  health  care  for  all  people 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  World 
Health  Organization's  goal  of  health 
for  all  by  the  year  2000.  Good  health 
is  essential  for  all  people  to  be  able  to 
lead  socially  and  economically  produc- 
tive lives. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  quality  of 
life  enjoyed  by  many  in  this  country, 
the  call  for  a  healthy  world  embodied 
in  this  resolution  might  easily  be 
taken  for  granted.  However,  the  plight 
of  those  in  Sub-Sahara  Africa  has 
drawn  our  attention  back  to  those  in 
need  of  life's  basic  necessities.  In  Ethi- 


opia alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
lives  of  more  than  5  million  people  are 
endangered  by  drought  and  famine. 
The  interplay  between  inadequate  nu- 
trition, shelter  and  health  is  well  es- 
tablished. Yet  the  delivery  of  a  few  es- 
sential services  could  improve  the 
health  status  of  millions  all  over  the 
globe.  The  objectives  are  simple,  the 
minimum  requirement  of  safe  water 
and  adequate  sanitary  facilities;  immu- 
nization against  diptheria.  pertussis, 
tetanus,  poliomyelitis,  measles, 
mumps,  rubella,  and  tuberculosis;  local 
health  care  within  1  hour's  travel;  and 
the  availability  of  trained  health  prac- 
titioners for  childbirth,  perinatal  care, 
and  the  care  of  children  throughout 
infancy. 

The  World  Health  Organization  con- 
tinues to  direct  international  health 
activities.  The  constant  surveillance, 
control,  and  eradication  of  disease;  the 
collection,  dissemination,  and  ex- 
change of  health  data;  and  collabora- 
tive research  are  all  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. In  this  country,  the  American  As- 
sociation for  World  Health  serves  to 
heighten  our  awareness  of  the  issues 
surrounding  world  health  needs  and 
works  with  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  make  our  participation  in 
their  efforts  worthwhile.  In  declaring 
the  week  of  April  1,  1985,  through 
April  7,  1985,  as  "World  Health 
Week, "  and  April  7,  1985,  as  "World 
Health  Day,",  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  increase  our  awareness  of  what 
must  be  undertaken  to  make  ourselves 
and  all  people  in  the  world  healthier. 
Good  health  does  not  just  happen.  To 
contribute  to  making  health  for  all  a 
reality  by  the  year  2000,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  50 
Whereas  the  health  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  health  of  its  people; 

Whereas  improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  contributes  to 
world  health,  and  world  health  contributes 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation— a  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  accepted  by  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  an  active 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  has  both  benefited  from  and  contribut- 
ed to  the  achievements  of  the  organization; 
Whereas  the  countries  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, are  committed  to  the  goal  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000  ": 

Whereas  primary  health  care  is  recog- 
nized as  a  key  to  the  attainment  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000  "; 

Whereas  health  education  and  health 
awareness,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
common  diseases  and  illnesses,  basic  sanita- 
tion, and  adequate  nutrition  are  essential 
elements  of  primary  health  care: 


Whereas  the  World  Health  Organization 
has  established  April  7  of  each  year  as 
World  Health  Day  to  call  attention  to  what 
individuals  and  governments  can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  health  of  human  t>eing8  every- 
where, and  the  American  Association  of 
World  Health  has  sponsored  and  assisted  in 
this  endeavor  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
President  to  call  attention  to  World  Health 
Day  each  year  in  the  form  of  a  public  mes- 
sage: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  1,  1985.  through  April  7.  1985.  U  desig- 
nated as  "World  Health  Week"  and  April  7. 
1985.  is  designated  as  "World  Health  Day" 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton): 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  November 
24.  1985.  as  "National  Adoption 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

national  ADOmON  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  sponsor  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  proclaiming  Thanks- 
giving week  as  National  Adoption 
Week.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  we 
were  successful  in  this  resolution  be- 
coming public  law.  It  is  my  hope  to 
again  achieve  that  goal. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  have  felt  a  need 
to  reestablish  our  traditional  values, 
especially  family  values.  The  official 
designation  of  Thanksgiving  week  as 
National  Family  Week  is  an  example 
of  this  encouraging  trend.  National 
Adoption  Week  recognizes  that  adop- 
tion is  an  important  part  of  the  life 
and  love  of  many  American  families, 
and  thus,  it  seems  fitting  for  it  to  coin- 
cide with  National  Family  Week. 

There  are  many  children  in  this 
country  who  need  and  desperately 
long  for  a  permanent  home  with  a 
family.  In  America  today,  there  are  es- 
timated to  be  50.000  adoptable  chil- 
dren who  are  legally  free  for  adoption. 
These  children,  however,  remain  in 
foster  care  and  institutions  due  to  var- 
ious public  and  private  barriers.  There 
also  remains  a  lack  of  awareness  by 
prospective  parents  who  don't  know 
that  these  children  are  available.  We 
must  do  more  to  remove  the  barriers 
to  place  these  children  Into  permanent 
homes. 

The  majority  of  the  children  who 
are  legally  free  for  adoption  have 
"special  needs."  They  may  have  physi- 
cal, emotional,  or  mental  handicaps,  or 
they  may  be  children  who  have  al- 
ready reached  school  age.  They  may 
be  children  from  various  ethnic  back- 
grounds. They  may  be  children  with 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  they  all 
share   in  common   is  a  fundamental 


need  for  a  permanent,  secure  and 
loving  home. 

This  is  why  this  Joint  Resolution  is 
so  important.  It  is  not  just  another 
commemorative  Joint  Resolution.  It 
gives  clear  meaning  to  the  congres- 
sional Intent  in  support  of  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  fair  adoption  prac- 
tices. 

As  part  of  National  Family  Week, 
adoption  has  been  honored  over  the 
past  10  years.  The  North  American 
Council  on  Adoptable  Children 
[NACAO  has  been  actively  involved 
In  providing  information  highlighting 
this  week's  activities.  F\irther.  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Adoption  has 
also  sponsored  activities  during  this 
week  along  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Dorcas  Hardy.  Assistant  Secretary 
Hardy  is  an  inspiration  in  working  to 
gain  the  adoption  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs.  I  am  including  with  this 
statement  an  article  written  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Hardy  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carefully.  It  has  a 
vital  message  that  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  opening  quote  of  the  article: 

There  are  only  two  bequests  we  can  give 
our  families,  one  of  them  is  roots,  the  other 
is  wings.  Families  can  help  provide  both  the 
security  of  roots  and  the  inspiration  of 
wings.— Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Let  us  focus  attention  on  adoption 
and  commend  those  public  and  private 
institutions  working  to  find  perma- 
nent homes  for  all  adoptable  children. 
Let  us  join  in  a  celebration  for  families 
who  have  united  through  adoption. 
Children  grow  better  in  families.  I 
urge  you  to  join  Senator  Denton  and  I 
in  sponsoring  and  enacting  this  Joint 
Resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  Joint 
Resolution,  as  well  as  the  article  enti- 
tled "Adoption  of  Children  with  Spe- 
cial Needs.  A  National  Perspective."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  51 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  week  of  November  24*  has 
been  commemorated  as  National  Adoption 
Week  for  the  past  ten  years: 

Whereas  we  in  Congress  recognize  the  es- 
sential value  of  belonging  to  a  secure,  loving 
permanent  family  as  every  child's  basic 
right; 

Whereas  approximately  50.000  children 
who  have  special  needs— school  age.  in  sib- 
ling groups,  members  of  minorities  or  chil- 
dren with  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
handicaps— are  now  In  foster  care  or  institu- 
tions financed  at  public  expense  and  are  le- 
gally free  for  adoption: 

Whereas  the  adoption  by  capable  parents 
of  these  institutionalized  or  foster  care  chil- 
dren into  permanent,  adoptive  homes  would 
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insure  the  opportunity  for  their  continued 
happiness  and  long-range  well-being: 

Whereas  public  and  private  barriers  inhib- 
iting the  placement  of  these  special  needs 
children  must  be  reviewed  and  removed 
where  possible  to  assure  these  children's 
adoption; 

Whereas  the  public  and  prospective  par- 
ents must  be  informed  of  the  availability  of 
adoptable  children: 

Whereas  a  variety  of  media,  agencies, 
adoptive  parent  and  advocacy  groups,  civic 
and  church  groups,  businesses  and  indus- 
tries will  feature  publicity  and  information 
to  heighten  community  awareness  of  the 
crucial  needs  of  waiting  children:  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  Thanksgiving 
week  as  National  Adoption  Week  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  adoptable  children  and  the 
public  in  general:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  week  of  No- 
vember 24  through  November  30.  1985, 
hereby  is  designated  "National  Adoption 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

[Prom  the  American  Psychologist,  August 

19841 

Adoption  of  Children  With  Special 

Needs— A  National  Perspective 

(By  Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services) 

There  are  only  two  t>equests  we  can  give 
our  families,  one  of  them  is  roots,  the  other 
is  wings.  Families  can  help  to  provide  both 
the  security  of  roots  and  the  inspiration  of 
wings.— Henry  Ward  Beecher 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  child  welfare 
trends  in  recent  years  is  the  adoption  of  so- 
called  "unadoptable"  children  by  people 
who  were  once  totally  overlooked  as  pro- 
spective parents.  Today,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, children  with  special  needs — children 
who  are  older,  handicapped,  in  sibling 
groups,  or  members  of  minorities— are  t>eing 
moved  out  of  foster  care  into  lifetime 
homes.  The  new  adoptive  parents  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  children— older  couples  with 
adult  biological  children,  single  men  and 
women,  handicapped  parents,  foster  par- 
ents, and  Individuals  or  couples  who  may 
not  have  much  money  or  many  possessions, 
but  who  do  have  love,  flexibility,  and  the 
desire  to  reach  out  to  one  or  more  children 
who  need  them.  These  new  style  families 
provide  both  roots,  to  give  the  security  of 
belonging,  and  wings,  to  help  children  with 
special  needs  to  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. 

These  families  show  that  in  the  last  15 
years,  the  focus  of  adoption  has  shifted 
from  the  healthy,  white  infant  and  the  fi- 
nancially secure,  "perfect"  family  to  the 
universe  of  real  people  with  a  great  variety 
of  characteristics.  Public  policies  have  also 
shifted,  due  in  part  to  two  concurrent 
trends:  First,  fewer  infants  were  available 
for  adoptions,  and  second,  more  and  more 
children  were  going  into  foster  care— not  as 
a  temporary  haven  as  intended,  but  often  to 
spend  their  childhoods  in  a  succession  of 
foster  homes.  By  the  late  1970s,  more  than 
500,000  children  were  in  the  foster  care 
system.  The  actual  and  potential  damage  to 
children,  and  thereby  to  society,  was  appar- 
ent, as  was  the  increasing  drain  on  public  re- 
sources. The  public  reacted  with  a  clear 
message:  These  are  our  children,  they 
belong  in  families,  we  have  responsibility 


for  them.  Policymakers  at  the  state  and  fed- 
eral levels  responded. 

LEGISLATIVE  REFORM 

One  basic  philosophy  began  to  emerge: 
permanency  for  children,  ideally  with  their 
birth  parents,  if  this  is  possible,  and  if  not. 
then  with  adoptive  parents.  Urged  by  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  and  child  welfare 
organizations,  much  of  the  early  reform 
centered  on  sut>sidized  adoptions.  Starting 
in  New  York  in  1968.  states  t>egan  to  pass 
adoption  subsidy  laws.  In  1974.  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  provided  a  grant  to  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  to  develop  a 
Model  State  Subsidized  Adoption  Act. 
Today,  every  state,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  such  a  law, 
except  Hawaii,  where  adoption  subsidies  are 
handled  administratively.  State  laws  vary, 
but  most  subsidies  cover  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  medical  and  other  special 
services  needed  by  the  child.  Subsidies 
helped  families,  especially  foster  families, 
overcome  the  tremendous  financial  hurdle 
often  associated  with  a  special-needs  child 
and  offered  a  savings  to  states,  because  sub- 
sidized adoptions  are  cheaper  than  foster 
care.  The  movement  culminated  when  Con- 
gress, with  strong  bipartisan  support,  passed 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1980.  This  Act,  which  made  perma- 
nency for  children  our  national  policy  and 
provided  for  federal  participation  in  adop- 
tion subsidies,  is  descrit>ed  below. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  but  there  are  still  more  than 
250,000  children  in  foster  care,  36,000  spe- 
cial-needs children  who  are  legally  free  for 
adoption,  and  thousands  more  for  whom 
adoption  is  the  plan  of  choice.  Our  Job 
today  is  to  translate  the  ideal  of  permanen- 
cy into  reality  for  these  children.  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  at  the  federal  government  level, 
we  launched  a  national  effort  to  help 
achieve  this  goal. 

NATIONAL  SPECIAL  NEEDS  ADOPTION  tNITIATIVE 

As  part  of  our  National  Special  Needs 
Adoption  Initiative,  we  are  working  with 
states  and  local  communities  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  special-needs  youngsters.  We 
are  asking  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
focus  on  increasing  public  awareness  of  spe- 
cial-needs children  who  are  In  foster  homes, 
group  homes,  and  institutions;  on  recruiting 
prospective  adoptive  parents,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  minority  parents;  on  training 
adoption  workers  in  current  adoption  prac- 
tices and  policies:  on  encouraging  review 
and  analysis  of  state  adoption  laws;  on  ad- 
dressing national  Issues  such  as  adoptions 
across  state  lines;  and  on  opening  avenues  of 
additional  support  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
waiting  children.  i 

Two  laws  define  my  Department's  respon- 
sibilities in  special  needs  Adoptions:  Title  II, 
Adoption  Opportunities,  which  was  part  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95- 
266).  and  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980  (PL  96-272). 

TtOe  11:  Adoption  Opportunities 

Title  II,  passed  In  1978,  was  the  first  fed- 
eral legislation  specifically  dealing  with 
adoption.  Title  II  mandated  a  numt>er  of  ac- 
tivities to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  adoption 
of  special-needs  children.  For  example.  Title 
II  funds  helped  develop  a  Model  State 
Adoption  Act,  a  50-hour  curriculum  that 
has  been  used  to  train  300  trainers  selected 
by  the  states,  and  an  approach  tc  help  agen- 
cies and  adoptive  parents  prepare  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents.  Title  II  funds  also 
helped  expand  the  number  of  local,  state. 


and  regional  adoption  exchanges  to  assist 
agencies  in  promoting  waiting  children 
across  Jurisdictional  lines.  One  of  the  most 
far-reaching  programs  mandated  by  Title  II 
is  a  National  Adoption  Exchange,  currently 
operated  by  the  Adoption  Center  of  Dela- 
ware Valley,  which  has  established  a  com- 
puterized system  and  registered  more  than 
900  children  and  1,100  families. 

77ie  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1980 

Title  II  activltiea  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act 
of  1980  (PL  96-272).  ThU  Act  amended  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  created  a 
new  Title  IV-E,  Federal  Payments  for 
Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance.  This 
landmark  legislation  was  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  children  going  into  foster 
care,  to  keep  children  from  drifting  in  foster 
care  for  long  periods,  and  to  curb  the  rising 
costs  of  care.  States,  in  order  to  receive 
their  maximum  share  of  foster  care  mainte- 
nance and  service  funds,  must  determine 
the  number  of  children  in  care,  develop  a 
case  plan  and  track  every  child,  establish  a 
process  for  periodic  case  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  continued  foster  care  is  neces- 
sary, and  provide  procedural  safeguards  for 
foster  children  and  their  parents  to  protect 
their  rights,  with  oversight  by  the  courts. 

Before  PL  96-272,  the  federal  focus  had 
t>een  on  reimbursement  for  foster  care  only, 
a  disincentive  to  adoption  t>ecause  state  and 
local  funds  paid  for  sut>sidized  adoptions. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  the  state 
would  lose  the  federal  foster  care  match 
when  a  child  was  placed  into  a  subsidized 
adoption.  Today,  the  federal  government 
will  pay  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  adoption 
sut>sidies:  the  state  must  create  an  adoption 
assistance  program  in  accordance  with  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  continue  to 
participate  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program.  Federal 
reimbursement  is  available  for  subsidies 
paid  to  special-needs  children,  as  defined  by 
the  state,  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  or  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI).  We  urge 
states,  as  they  revise  their  adoption  laws 
and  administrative  procedures  to  comply 
with  PL  96-272,  to  continue  or  broaden  eligi- 
bility standards  of  their  own  state  subsidy 
program  in  order  to  also  cover  special-needs 
children  who  are  not  eligible  for  AFDC  or 
SSI. 

We  also  urge  states  to  define  special  needs 
broadly,  as  permitted  by  the  federal  law.  to 
cover  not  only  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped children,  but  also  the  many  children 
with  other  characteristics  that  may  be  Im- 
pediments to  adoption.  Some  states,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  define  age  or  minority  status 
as  a  special  need.  Many  older  or  minority 
children  miss  opportunities  for  adoption  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  the  definition  set  by 
the  state  and  are  thus  not  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

Children  eligible  for  federal  adoption  as- 
sistance payments  are  also  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid. Previously,  loss  of  Medicaid  eligibility 
when  a  child  was  adopted  had  been  a  tre- 
mendous barrier  to  adoption,  especially  for 
children  with  severely  handicapping  condi- 
tions. The  subsidy  and  the  Medicaid  bene- 
fits follow  the  child  should  the  adoptive 
family  move  into  another  state.  The  issues 
surrounding  such  moves  are  among  those 
being  addressed  by  a  Model  Interstate  Adop- 
tion Assistance  Compact  being  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  (APWA).  Because  health 
care  providers  often  wUl  not  honor  out-of- 


state  Medicaid  cards,  this  poses  a  major 
problem  that  we  are  working  with  the 
Health  Care  F^ancing  Administration 
(HCPA)  to  resolve. 

Federal  reimbursement  for  Title  IV-E 
Adoption  Assistance  was  not  widely  claimed 
by  the  states  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
when  compliance  became  mandatory.  In 
that  year.  11  states  claimed  reimbursement 
for  about  1,300  children.  As  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Special  Needs  Adoption  Initiative,  we 
are  urging  states  to  make  fuller  use  of  the 
Federal  Adoption  Assistance  Program.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  40  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  served  at>out  4.700  children 
monthly  with  federal  adoption  assistance: 
45  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
estimated  that  they  would  serve  almost 
11.000  children  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  impact  of  Title 
IV-E  on  special-needs  adoptions.  It  is  not 
too  early,  however,  to  assess  the  perceived 
impact  of  PL  96-272  with  its  multipronged 
approach  to  permanency  for  children.  My 
office,  if  fiscal  year  1982,  funded  a  child  wel- 
fare survey  in  nine  states:  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Michigan,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Texas.  In 
these  states,  which  represented  43.5%  of  the 
children  in  foster  care  based  on  figures  from 
a  1980  Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
all  but  one  showed  a  decline  in  their  foster 
care  population  by  Deceml)er  1982.  The  av- 
erage decline  was  13.6%.  The  states  also  re- 
ported that  adoptions  increased  since  enact- 
ment of  PL  96-272.  Although  much  of  the 
Improvement  can  probably  l>e  attributed  to 
the  new  law.  six  of  the  nine  states  had 
passed  legislation  in  the  1970s  similar  to  the 
intent  of  PL  96-272  and  had  already  begun 
the  reforms. 

Virginia,  for  example,  which  instituted 
permanency  planning  in  1977,  reported  a  de- 
cline in  foster  care  population  from  10,827 
in  that  year  to  7,085  in  1982— a  34%  de- 
crease! Virginia  also  reported  that  its  use  of 
subsidized  adoptions,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing permanent  homes  for  children,  saved 
the  state  $213.79  per  month  for  each  child 
placed. 

Illinois,  another  of  the  states  surveyed, 
has  had  one  of  the  most  aggressive  sp)ecial- 
needs  adoption  efforts  in  the  nation  for  the 
last  few  years.  Among  many  activities,  Illi- 
nois overhauled  its  law  regarding  parental 
terminations  and  embarked  on  a  massive 
media  campaign  under  the  slogan,  "I  Want 
to  Be  a  Son;  I  Want  to  Be  a  Daughter. "  The 
effort  has  brought  tremendous  returns.  In  a 
15-month  period,  for  example,  the  state  in- 
creased special-needs  adoptions  by  70%,  and 
the  number  of  children  in  subsidized  adop- 
tions went  from  212  in  1979  to  493  in  1982. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

Many  states  are  finding  the  media  to  be 
an  effective  partner  in  special-needs  adop- 
tions, especially  in  recruiting  adoptive  fami- 
lies. Many  newspapers  and  corporate  news- 
letters throughout  the  country  are  featur- 
ing waiting  children  on  a  regular  basis. 
Nearly  80  television  stations  are  doing 
weekly  features  as  part  of  the  evening  news. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  present  awards  to  a 
number  of  these  stations  for  their  "Wednes- 
day's Child  "  or  "Thursday's  Child  "  features, 
most  of  which  report  a  placement  rate  of 
more  than  80%. 

Indeed,  in  our  initiative,  we  are  building 
on  the  energy  and  commitment  already 
l)eing  used— or  waiting  to  be  tapped— In  the 
media,  national  and  l(x:al  organizations, 
parent  groups,  voluntary  agencies,  and  cor- 
porations. In  Houston,  a  young  patent  attor- 
ney   recruited   60   corporate   attorneys   to 


handle  special-needs  adoptions,  saving  fami- 
lies almost  $30,000  In  legal  fees.  In  Atlanta, 
a  volunteer  parent  group  publishes  the 
state's  photo  listing  book,  which  Is  used  by 
state  and  private  agencies  to  help  match 
prospective  parents  and  waiting  children. 
Two  private  agencies.  Aid  to  the  Adoption 
of  Special  Kids  (AASK)  in  California  and 
Downey  Side  in  Massachusetts,  cosponsored 
an  interstate  conference  on  special-needs 
adoptions  with  private  sector  backing.  My 
office  supported  this  effort.  We  are  also 
working  with  the  National  Committee  for 
Adoption,  which,  among  many  activities, 
has  provided  national  leadership  In  promot- 
ing adoption  benefits  among  corporations. 

We  have  enlisted  organizations  such  as 
the  Young  Lawyers  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges  as 
partners  In  our  Initiative.  And  we  funded 
the  National  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute to  sponsor  a  special -needs  adoption 
national  conference  for  representatives  of 
major  black  organizations.  We  are  also 
working  with  several  organizations  to  devel- 
op a  strategy  for  the  placement  of  Hispanic 
children.  The  emphasis  on  minority  chil- 
dren and  the  recruitment  of  minority  par- 
ents is  particularly  Important  to  the  initia- 
tive because  minority  children  make  up 
about  46%  of  all  children  in  foster  care. 

Within  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services,  the  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  (ACVT),  which  imple- 
ments the  adoption  legislation  and  has  the 
lead  in  the  initiative;  the  Administration  on 
Developmental  Disabilities  (ADD);  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans  (ANA): 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  (PCMR)  are  all  coordinating  ef- 
forts to  get  special-needs  children  placed.  In 
July,  for  example,  ADD  and  ACYF  spon- 
sored a  special-needs  adoption  work-shop 
for  representatives  of  the  organizations  that 
make  up  the  Consortium  concerned  with 
Developmental  Disabilities.  In  addition,  we 
have  allocated  $1.9  million  of  our  Human 
Development  Services  Coordinated  Discre- 
tionary Funds  Program  for  innovative  adop- 
tion demonstrations  in  l>oth  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  Here  are  Just  a  few  examples. 
The  American  Indian  Law  Center  in  Albu- 
querque is  working  to  strengthen  tribal- 
state  relationships  and  improve  permanency 
planning  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  children.  Family  Builders  of  Colora- 
do is  providing  training  on  permanency 
planning  to  250  health  professionals,  social 
workers,  teachers,  and  others  who  work 
with  developmentally  disabled  children.  The 
Illinois  Department  of  Family  and  Children 
Services  Is  expanding  the  One  Church/One 
Child  project  begun  by  Father  Clements,  a 
black  priest  and  adoptive  father  in  Chicago. 
Father  Clements's  idea  Is  that  each  church 
will  recruit  at  least  one  family  to  adopt  at 
least  one  child. 

We  are  Implementing  our  special-needs 
adoption  initiative,  as  well  as  a  broader  initi- 
ative on  strengthening  the  family,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  We  believe  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  public  is  primarily  a  responsi- 
bility of  Individuals,  families,  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  We  believe  that 
services  are  best  defined  and  identified 
through  public  or  private  institutions  at  the 
level  closest  to  the  problems.  We  recognize 
that  foster  care,  and  the  attendant  adoption 
services,  are  the  responsibility  of  the  states. 
In  our  adoption  initiatives,  we  are  promot- 
ing, building  on,  and  sharing  with  the 
nation  the  public-private  partnerships  that 


have  made,  or  can  make,  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  children  who  wait  for  permanent 
homes. 

Whether  influencing  or  implementing 
public  policy  around  permanency,  the 
changing  foster  care  and  adoption  scene  in 
America  today  demands  the  attention  of  lay 
people  and  professionals  in  a  variety  of 
fields.  Including  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
family  therapists,  and  other  mental  health 
practitioners,  not  to  mention  the  cadre  of 
social  workers,  lawyers.  Judges,  court-ap- 
pointed special  advocates,  and  others  who 
find  themselves  Involved  In  keeping  children 
out  of  the  child  welfare  system  or  moving 
them  quickly  Into  permanent  families.  And 
It  is  the  family,  whether  the  biological  or 
adoptive  family,  that  our  public  policies 
must  undergird. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (ior  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bursick, 
Mr.    DintEiTBERGER,    Mr.    Sar- 
BAifES,  Mr.  Nttnn,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Stmms,  &nd 
Mr.  Pell»: 
S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  April  1985  as  "Na- 
tional School  Library  Month;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LIBRART  MONTH 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  April 
1985  as  National  School  Library 
Month.  By  this  joint  resolution,  we 
would  recognize  an  often  overlooked 
institution— the  school  and  university 
library— that  performs  a  crucial  role  in 
American  education,  fostering  an  in- 
terest in  learning  which  can  last 
throughout  a  person's  life. 

All  of  us  have  benefited  from  school 
libraries.  In  the  critical  early  years  of 
a  child's  education,  the  elementary 
school  library  nurtures  youthful  curi- 
osity and  offers  the  world  of  books  to 
those  just  learning  to  read.  Secondary 
school  students  use  their  school  librar- 
ies to  broaden  academic  and  extracur- 
ricular interests  while  they  develop  re- 
search skills.  The  college  library  is  a 
center  for  study  and  more  intensive  re- 
search, and  the  postgraduate  level,  the 
universities  library's  extensive  collec- 
tions are  the  locus  of  scholarly  re- 
search. At  every  level  of  education,  the 
library  is  an  integral  component  of  the 
larger  educational  system. 

The  first  permanent  library  in  the 
American  colonies  was  a  imiversity  li- 
brary, established  at  Harvard  College 
in  1638.  In  the  19th  century,  the 
American  public  school  movement  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  school  libraries,  as 
well  as  free  public  lending  libraries. 

In  1920,  Mr.  C.C.  Certain  of  the 
American  Library  Association  estab- 
lished the  Certain  standards  for  school 
libraries,  calling  on  school  libraries  to 
include  not  just  books,  but  a  broad  va- 
riety of  resource  materials.  This  Cer- 
tain standard  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  the  modem  American  school  li- 
brary. Today,  the  complete  library  in- 
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cludft  collections  of  magazines,  peri- 
odicals, tapes,  and  films,  works  of  art, 
braille,  and  other  special  materials  for 
handicapped  readers,  and,  of  course, 
computers.  Computers  now  allow  li- 
brarians and  students  immediate 
access  to  information  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Today,  more  than  70,000  elementary 
and  secondary  school  libraries  house 
more  than  530  million  volumes.  Each 
school  year,  students  borrow  more 
than  19  million  books.  These  school  li- 
braries, moreover,  depend  on  the  skills 
of  well-trained  librarians.  A  well-read, 
well-trained  librarian  can  make  such  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  young  stu- 
dents, instilling  a  love  of  books  and 
learning.  Recently,  eight  States,  In- 
cluding my  own  State  of  New  York, 
have  designated  special  days  to  recog- 
nize school  libraries.  Now  it  is  fitting 
that  the  Congress  join  these  States  in 
honoring  libraries. 

The  special  contributions  of  school 
libraries— to  education,  to  the  Ameri- 
can library  system,  and  to  the  entire 
Nation— has  for  too  long  been  over- 
looked. I  suggest  April  for  this  recog- 
nition to  coincide  with  the  annual 
celebration  of  National  Library  Week. 
This  joint  resolution,  endorsed  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Li- 
brarians, honors  the  unique  and  incal- 
culable contribution  of  school  libraries 
to  American  education.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  joint  resolution 
to  designate  April  1985  as  National 
School  Library  Month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  52 

Whereas  school  libraries  serve  a  critical 
function  in  American  education  and  provide 
an  information  center  for  students  at  all 
levels  of  study; 

Whereas  elementary  and  secondary  school 
libraries  provide  young  people  with  their 
first  exposure  to  books,  and  can  instill  a  life- 
long love  of  reading; 

Whereas  university  and  college  libraries 
are  the  cornerstone  of  scholarly  research, 
and  house  information  and  resources  to  be 
used  for  the  improvement  of  all  society; 

Whereas  school  libraries  at  all  educational 
levels  provide  a  full  range  of  media  re- 
sources, including  audio-visual  aids,  comput- 
ers, works  of  art.  and  materials  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped; 

Whereas  school  libraries,  with  their  exten- 
sive collections,  serve  as  an  important  link 
in  interdisciplinary  education; 

Whereas  school  libraries  rely  on  the  dedi- 
cation and  talents  of  well-trained,  well-read 
librarians  and  other  support  staff; 

Whereas  school  libraries  should  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  efforts  to  expand 
and  diversify  collections  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  patrons; 

Whereas  the  special  role  school  libraries 
play  relative  to  American  libraries  in  gener- 
al and  in  American  society  warrants  special 
recognition;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit?es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1985  is  designated  'National  School 
Library  Month  "  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crawston.  the 
nsune  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DT7RENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc. 

S.  II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
11,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heihz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  11, 
supra. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihah ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  ability  of  States  to 
provide  drug  abuse,  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
tion, illegal  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances. 

8.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxhuiond.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Southeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact. 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
46,  a  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
to  protect  the  lives  of  unborn  human 
beings. 

8.  a? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOtnrE],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco 
which  has  been  grown  or  processed 
using  pesticides  and  other  chemicals 
whose  use  has  been  prohibited  in  this 
country  for  health  reasons. 

8.  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which  par- 
enteral diacetylmorphine  will  he  made 
available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  cancer. 

S.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCLtniE],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews }.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  84,  a  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  As- 
sociation. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ththimond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor-piercing  bullets. 
s.  lao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NtJWN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to 
provide  a  transitional  rule  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  air  travel  benefits 
provided  to  employees  of  airlines. 

S.  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  176,  a  bill  to  require  a  charge 
for  meals  furnished  to  certain  high- 
level  Government  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  executive  branch  and  for 
meals  furnished  in  Senate  dining  fa- 
culties. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  309  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Abjato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.    Hawkins],    and    the    Senator 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  209,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  fur- 
nish collection  services  in  the  case  of 
indebtedness  owed  the  United  States. 

S.  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  210.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  from  the 
calculation  determing  the  taxation  of 
Social  Security  benefits. 

S.  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  233.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Statute  of  Liber- 
ty. 

8.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  235.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment in  civil  service  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  any  individual 
required  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  who  has  not  yet 
registered. 

S.  3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwiTZ]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  251,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  rules  relating  to 
imputed  interest  and  assumption  of 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  by  allowing  access  to 
certain  Federal  criminal  history 
records. 

S.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  275,  a  bill  to  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  by  creat- 
ing the  offense  of  terrorism,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  East]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  276,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  from  disclosure  of  records 
related  to  terrorism  and  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence. 

S.  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phyor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  DtniENBERGER],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  281.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  add  a  section  dealing  with 
public  safety  vehicles. 

S.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenbcrg],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  were  added  as  cosf>onsors  of 
S.  318,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  for  local  govern- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1991. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  323,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  limit  contributions  by 
nonparty  multicandidate  political 
committees  in  election  campaigns  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  provide  for  tax 
credits  for  contributions  to  general 
election  campaigns  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmmMOND], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  329,  a  bill  entitled  the  Highway 
Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  and  the 
Senator     from     Massachusetts     [Mr. 


Kerry]  was  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
367,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  claims 
for  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5,  Un'ted  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATstmACA] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  370,  a 
bill  to  make  available  supplemental  as- 
sistance for  famine  relief  and  recovery 
in  Africa. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  374,  a  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. 

8.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  377,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  and  report  on  con- 
ditions of  displaced  Salvadorans,  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  EIxon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  385,  a  biU  to  pro- 
hibit acquisitions  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  accepting  com- 
pensation from  certain  contractors;  to 
prohibit  certain  contractors  from 
paying  compensation  to  certain  acqui- 
sitions officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
the  prohibited  conduct,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  program  levels. 
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salary  and  expense  levels,  and  authori- 
zations for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's programs  for  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  and  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  412 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Bauctjs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  412.  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.  42S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsitnaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases. 

S.  426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  426,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  provide  for  more 
protection  to  electric  consumers. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Institute  Assistance  Act. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  435.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  improve  and  streamline  the  pro- 
vision of  farm  credit  assistance 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  real 
estate,  operating,  economic  emergen- 
cy, soil  and  water,  limited  resource, 
recreation,  and  rural  youth  loan  pro- 
grams into  one  agricultural  adjust- 
ment loan,  to  reduce  paperwork  and 
make  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  process  more  responsive  to 
farmers'  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATK  JOINT  RESOLtmON  1 6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May  7, 
1985  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day." 

SENATX  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  1  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  17.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
21  through  April  28,  1985,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  March  1985  as 
"National  Mental  Retardation  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

32,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
September  15,  1985,  as  "Ethnic  Ameri- 
can Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattiwgly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  ThttrmonoI,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

33,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
May  12.  1985  to  June  16.  1985,  as 
"Family  Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Down  Syndrome  Month." 

senate  CONCtnUtENT  RESOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DANroRTH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  Northern  Irelsuid. 

SENATE  RKSOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mitrkow- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  34.  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for 
5  years  of  forced  and  oppressive  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  the 


face  of  popular  resistance  to  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  37.  a  resolution 
regarding  small  business  and  agricul- 
tural representatives  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  65,  a 
resolution  commending  the  soil  con- 
servation service. 

senate  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stappord],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater].  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  66,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  certain  matters 
involving  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67.  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  emergency  credit  for 
the  Nation's  farmers. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  68.  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  people 
of  Cyprus  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  independence,  and  supporting 
the  establishment  of  a  Cyprus  Cooper- 
ative Development  Fund  to  foster  im- 
proved intercommunal  relations  on 
Cyprus. 


S.  Con.  Res.  14 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 14— RELATING  TO  JOSEF 
MENGELE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


Whereas  Josef  Mengele  was  the  chief 
doctor  at  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  of 
Auschwitz-Birkenau  during  the  Second 
World  War  where  he  personally  sent  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  Jews,  includ- 
ing close  to  two  hundred  thousand  children 
to  the  gas  chambers  and  conducted  un- 
speakable pseudo-scientific  experiments  on 
many  of  the  inmates  of  Auschwitz:  and 

Whereas  Josef  Mengele  has  lived  in  free- 
dom since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  initially  in  his  hometown  of  Gunzburg. 
in  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  and 
thereafter,  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  In 
South  America:  and 

Whereas  Josef  Mengele  became  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  Paraguay  in  1959,  and  is  be- 
lieved still  to  be  living  there:  and 

Whereas  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of 
Paraguay  has  promised  the  members  of  a 
delegation  sponsored  by  the  International 
Network  of  Children  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors  that  the  Paraguayan  Government 
would  undertake  a  nationwide  investigation 
to  locate  Joseph  Mengele  and  allow  foreign 
observ'ers  to  participate  in  such  investiga- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Paraguay  should 
immediately  carry  out  an  investigation  to 
locate  and  arrest  Josef  Mengele  and  extra- 
dite him  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny: 

(2)  the  United  States  should  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Paraguay  to  observe  and  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  investigation;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  take  all  possi- 
ble actions  to  ensure  that  Josef  Mengele  is 
brought  to  justice. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  Josef  Mengele  be  brought 
to  justice.  The  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
immediately  to  carry  out  its  investiga- 
tion into  the  whereabouts  of  Josef 
Mengele,  do  all  in  its  power  to  locate 
and  arrest  Josef  Mengele,  and  extra- 
dite him  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Josef  Mengele  was  the  chief  doctor 
at  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  of 
Auschwitz-Birkenau  during  the 
Second  World  War  where  he  personal- 
ly ordered  more  than  400,000  Jews— in- 
cluding close  to  200,000  children— to 
the  gas  chambers  after,  in  many  cases, 
conducting  barbarous,  unspeakable 
pseudo-scientific  experiments  on  many 
of  them.  Despite  this  vast  criminality, 
Mengele  has  lived  in  freedom  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  for 
the  past  35  years  in  South  America. 

The  civilized  peoples  of  the  world 
ought  no  longer  to  allow  Josef  Men- 
gele's  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  and  to 
allow  him  to  live,  untried,  in  freedom. 

On  November  22,  1984.  the  Para- 
guayan Minister  of  Interior  promised 
that  the  Paraguayan  Government 
would  undertake  a  nationwide  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  the  whereatwuts  of 
Josef  Mengele.  Yet  after  3  months, 
there  has  been  no  investigation.  The 
world  community,  and  the  United 
States,    must   ensure    that   justice    is 


done.  This  concurrent  resolution  puts 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  record  that  there 
must  be  no  further  delay  in  bringing 
Josef  Mengele  to  trial.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  DOCUMENTS  BY  THE 
SENATE  PERMANENT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  71 

Whereas,  in  1971  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  Investigated  and 
held  hearings  on  organized  crime  and  stolen 
securities: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
requested  access  to  certain  papers  in  the 
Subcommittee's  files  from  that  investiga- 
tion which  may  be  useful  in  connection  with 
a  criminal  proceeding: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as 
will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  acting 
jointly,  are  authorized  to  provide  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  records  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee relating  to  its  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  stolen  securities. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— RELAT- 
ING TO  A  PUBLIC  OFFERING 
OF  CONRAIL 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

S.  Res.  72 

Whereas,  Conrail  began  operations  on 
April  1. 1976;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  has  Invested 
more  than  $7  biUion  since  April  1.  1976.  in 
order  to  sustain  Conrail  as  a  financially 
viable  operation;  and 

Whereas.  Conrail  has  required  no  federal 
subsidy  during  the  last  four  years,  has  gen- 
erated Increasingly  large  annual  cash  re- 
serves, and  has  been  determined  by  the 
United  States-^ilway  Association  to  be  a 
profitable  carrier"-as  that  term  is  defined  In 
the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  desirable  to  return  Conrail 
to  the  private  sector,  in  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act 
of  1981.  now  that  Conjrall  has  become  a 
profitable  entity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion. 
In  keeping  with  the  Northeast  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1981,  has  engaged  In  an  exhaustive 
process  to  return  CoruiUl  to  private  owner- 


ship, and  has  negotiated  the  private  sale  of 
Conrail  to  one  of  three  bidders;  and 

Whereas,  the  process  engaged-in  by  the 
Secretary  has  been  remarkable  for  thor- 
oughness and  good-faith,  and  should  go  for- 
ward in  the  absence  of  an  acceptable  alter- 
native; and 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  Conrail  will  provide 
the  purchaser  with  substantial  and  signifi- 
cant tax  advantages;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  public,  which  so 
heavily  sut>sidized  Conrail  during  the  first 
five  years  of  operations,  deserves  the  first 
opportunity  to  purchase  Conrail  and  to  ben- 
efit from  the  advantages  associated  there- 
with; and 

Whereas,  a  public  sale  of  Conrail  stock 
would  give  the  American  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  Conrail  and  to  reap  the  re- 
wards it  their  $7  billion  investment;  and  . 

Whereas,   the  capital   markets   have   im-      \ 
proved  as  a  result  of  railroad  deregulation       ^ 
and  a  public  offering  of  Conrail  stock  could       j 
be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time:  and 

Whereas,  a  public  sale  could  be  structured 
to  accommodate  the  covenants  available  in 
a  private  sale,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
agreements  requiring  the  owners  of  Conrail 
to:  conduct  Conrail's  business  substantially 
as  it  is  being  conducted  now;  make  capital 
expenditures  sufficient  to  protect  Conrail's 
capital  plant:  refrain  from  paying  dividends 
unless  a  minimum  cash  balance  of  tbOO  mil- 
lion would  remain;  guarantee  the  maximum 
level  of  service  economically  justifiable:  and 
provide  the  Federal  Government  with  regu- 
lar certification  of  covenant  compliance: 
and 

Whereas,  a  public  sale.  If  successful,  would 
leave  Conrail  In  a  strong  financial  position 
by  giving  it  access  to  the  deep  pockets  of  the 
capital  markets,  promote  long-term  freight 
rail-service  In  the  regions  served  by  Conrail. 
and  maximize  the  return  to  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  on  their  investment 
In  Conrail;  and 

Whereas,  a  public  sale  of  substantially  all 
of  Conrail's  common  stock  could  be  conduct- 
ed on  a  contingent  basis,  so  as  not  to  pre- 
clude a  subsequent  private  sale  should  a 
public  sale  fall  to  realize  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  that  guaranteed  by  a  private  sale: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

That  Is  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  United 
States  should  Immediately  seek  legislation 
which  would— 

(1)  authorize  and  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
taking  any  other  action  with  respect  to  re- 
turning Conrail  to  the  private  sector,  to 
first  make  a  contingent  public  offering  of 
Conrail  stock,  and  use  the  Secretary's  best 
efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of  that  offer- 
ing; and 

(2)  in  the  event  that  such  public  offering 
failed  to  realize  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  heretofore  guaranteed  by  any 
other  purchaser,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter  of 
Intent  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  February  8,  1985,  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  designate.  In 
keeping  with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Congress  in  such  legislation  shall  prescribe, 
and  alternate  purchaser  of  Conrail.  provid- 
ed that  such  purchase  Is  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

STATEMENT 

(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  United 
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states  should  immediately  seek  legislation 
which  would— 

(a)  authorize  and  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
taking  any  other  action  with  respect  to  re- 
turning Conrall  to  the  private  sector,  to 
first  make  a  contingent  public  offering  of 
ConnUl  stock,  and  use  the  Secretary's  best 
efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of  that  offer- 
ing: and 

(b)  in  the  event  that  such  public  offering 
failed  to  realize  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  heretofore  guaranteed  by  any 
other  purchaser,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter  of 
intent  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  February  8,  1985.  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  designate,  in 
keeping  with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Congress  in  such  legislation  shall  prescribe, 
an  alternate  purchaser  of  Conrail.  provided 
that  such  purchase  is  otherwise  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole,  the  Secretary  of  Ttansportation  of 
the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  stake 
in  the  sale  of  Conrail  is  the  economic 
security  of  the  Northeast.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  purchaser  will  have  profound 
consequences  for  the  Northeast 
freight  transportation  system  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  it. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
consequences  associated  with  the  pri- 
vatization of  Conrail,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  interest  in  the  sale  of  Conrail 
has  been  keen  nationwide. 

Throughout  the  debate  over  the 
future  of  Conrail,  everyone  has  agreed 
on  one  major  point:  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
owning  and  operating  railroads.  Con- 
rail should  be  sold  to  the  private 
sector  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth 
Dole  may  have  jeopardized  the  effort 
to  sell  Conrail  when  she  designated 
the  Norfolk-Southern  Corp.  as  her 
preferred  purchaser.  Here  in  Congress, 
where  the  sale  issue  will  ultimately  be 
decided,  the  Secretary's  action  has 
met  with  considerable  controversy  in 
both  Chambers,  and  may  result  in  a 
legislative  deadlock.  Those  of  us  who 
favor  a  return  of  Conrail  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  find  such  a  stale- 
mate highly  undesirable. 

The  proposal  to  merge  Conrail  with 
Norfolk-Southern  is  controversial  on 
two  coimts.  First,  a  Conrail-Norfolk 
merger  could  result  in  a  dramatic  re- 
duction of  northeastern  rail  competi- 
tion. Transportation  statistics  show 
that  a  Conrail-Norfolk  combination 
would  not  only  leave  5,557  shipping 
points  bereft  of  access  to  competing 
lines,  but  would  also  create  a  duopoly 
in  the  East  between  Norfolk-Southern 
and  the  CSX  rail  network.  Together, 
Norfolk-Southern  and  CSX  would  con- 
trol 90  percent  of  all  rail  originations 
and  terminations  in  most  eastern 
cities.  This  duopoly  could  breed  tacit 
or  direct  collusion  between  these  giant 
rail  systems,  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  a  de  facto  monopoly.  In  anticipation 


of  possible  anticompetitive  effects  of  a 
Conrail-Norfolk  merger,  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  indicated  that  it  will  oppose  the 
proposed  merger  unless  the  anticom- 
petitive aspects  are  remedied  before 
any  sale  takes  place.  Regrettably,  the 
approach  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  fraught  with  pitfalls  and 
unanswered  questions  which  could 
take  a  long  time  to  resolve.  At  present, 
it  is  luiclear  which  lines  Norfolk- 
Southern  will  have  to  divest,  how 
much  they  are  worth,  and  to  whom 
they  will  be  sold.  These  imcertainties 
tend  to  fnistrate,  rather  than  facili- 
tate, Conrail's  return  to  private  owner- 
ship. 

Second,  a  Conrail-Norfolk  merger 
could  result  In  major  unforeseen  em- 
ployment reductions.  Although  Nor- 
folk-Southern Chairman  Robert  B. 
Claytor  has  stated  his  belief  that  job 
eliminations  on  the  combined  system 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  2,300,  he  is 
imable  to  say  so  for  sure.  Conrail  offi- 
cials estimate  that  the  figure  will  be  at 
least  that  high  for  Conrail  alone,  and 
independent  industry  analysts  believe 
that  Norfolk-Southern  and  Conrail 
combined  could  lose  as  many  as  10,000 
jobs  within  5  years.  Etoployee  protec- 
tion is  of  vital  concern  in  the  Conrail 
sale.  No  action  should  be  taken  in  Con- 
gress in  the  absence  of  sound  informa- 
tion on  how  many  jobs  will  be  lost  in  a 
Conrail-Norfolk  merger. 

In  1981,  this  body  passed  the  North- 
east Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  to  dena- 
tionalize Conrail  and  restore  it  to  free 
market  conditions.  Secretary  Dole's 
proposal  to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk- 
Southern  is  unlikely  to  accomplish 
that  objective.  The  deleterious  effect 
such  a  sale  would  have  on  the  North- 
east has  virtually  guaranteed  that  the 
Secretary's  proposal  will  not  receive 
the  support  of  Congress  anytime  soon. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat,  however,  and  the  Congress  would 
do  well  to  consider  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Secretary's  plan  a  public  offering 
of  Conrail  stock. 

Many  different  kinds  of  public  offer- 
ings have  been  proposed  over  the  past 
several  months,  not  all  of  them  good. 
The  public  offering  proposed  by  Con- 
rail Chairman  Stanley  Crane,  for  in- 
stance, relies  on  the  use  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  Conrail  cash  and  too  much  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  is  actually  a  lever- 
aged buyout.  I  favor  a  public  offering 
which  would  rely  substantially  on  the 
sale  of  common  stock  and  would  not 
employ  leverage.  I  am  submitting  leg- 
islation today  that  would  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  I  submit 
today  affords  us  a  way  to  get  the  pri- 
vatization of  Conrail  out  of  the  box  in 
which  it  seems  to  have  gotten  stuck. 
The  compromise  I  propose  is  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  rather 
than  as  a  bill,  because  it  is  the  con- 


cept, rather  than  the  details,  of  the 
compromise  which  is  important. 

The  concept  is  a  simple  one.  My  res- 
olution would  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  seek  Conrail  sale 
legislation  which  would  first,  author- 
ize a  contingent  public  offering  of 
Conrail  stock  before  any  further 
action  is  taken  to  privatize  Conrail, 
and  two,  designate  an  alternate 
method  of  sale  in  the  event  that  the 
public  offering  should  fail  to  generate 
an  amount  for  Conrail  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  guaranteed  by  Norfolk- 
Southern.  If  the  public  offering  raises 
more  than  the  amount  pledged  by 
Norfolk-Southern,  Conrail  would  be 
sold  to  the  American  people.  If  the 
public  offering  fails  to  meet  that  price, 
Conrail  would  be  sold  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Congress  shall  prescribe.  Either  way, 
Conrail  would  be  returned  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

A  public  offering  of  the  type  I  pro- 
pose can  occur  in  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time,  accomplish  all  of  the 
Secretary's  policy  objectives,  and  be 
presented  in  a  way  that  permits  a  sub- 
sequent private  sale  should  a  public 
sale  prove  unsuccessful.  Best  of  all.  a 
public  offering  of  Conrail  stock  would 
give  the  American  people  a  chance  to 
vote  with  their  wallets  and  settle  the 
Conrail  debate  once  and  for  aU. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  measure  their  full  consid- 
eration and  support.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEK  OH  THE  BDDCET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1986  budget  submis- 
sion on  Tuesday,  February  19,  1985, 
from  3:30  p.m.  until  5:30  p.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Honorable  George 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  State,  is  sched- 
uled to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  F>resident's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  defense  on 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1985,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Witnesses  will  be  Dr. 
William  Kaufmann  of  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, Dr.  Edward  Luttwak  of  CSIS, 
and  Richard  Stubbings  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Wednes- 
day.  February   20.    1985.   from    12:30 


p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  in  room  608  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
Honorable  John  R.  Block,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Wednes- 
day, February  20,  1985,  from  2:30  p.m. 
until  4:30  p.m.  in  room  608  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
Honorable  James  A.  Baker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  scheduled  to  testi- 
fy. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Thursday, 
February  21,  1985,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Witnesses  will  be  Rudiger 
Dombusch  of  MIT;  Alan  Greenspan, 
Townsend-Greenspan  &  Co.;  and  Wil- 
liam Nordhaus  of  Yale  University. 

For  further  informaton,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Conmiit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Thursday, 
February  21.  1985,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Witnesses  will  be  John 
Carlin,  NGA;  John  Martin,  NCSL; 
George  Voinovich,  NLC;  and  Philip 
Elfstrom,  NACO.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Susan  Yurko  at  the 
Senate  Budget  Conunittee  at  224-0536. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Conmiit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  submission  on  Friday, 
February  22,  1985,  at  11  a.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Witnesses  will  be  Dr.  John 
Albertine,  American  Business  Confer- 
ence; Mr.  John  Motley,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business;  and 
Mr.  Van  Smith,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Susan  Yurko  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-0536. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  three  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

On  Wednesday,  February  27,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
the  Committee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  to  consider  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986 


with  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

On  Thursday,  February  28,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
the  Committee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  to  consider  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986 
with  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

On  Friday,  March  1,  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  the  committee 
will  hold  an  oversight  heaiing  to  con- 
sider the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986  with  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Forest  Service),  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp-  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510.  For 
further  information  regarding  these 
hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Richard  Gnmdy  at  224-2564. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Full  Committee 
hearings  scheduled  for  February  21 
and  25,  1985.  on  S.  408.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize fimding  for  the  Small  Biisiness 
Administration  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988,  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
the  21st  has  been  changed  to  9  a.m.. 
and  on  the  25th,  from  10  a.m.  to  9:30 
a.m.  For  further  information  please 
contact  Mike  Haynes,  chief  counsel  for 
the  committee,  at  224-8487. 


Heart  Association  [ANA1.  the  National 
Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
[NHLBI].  and  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  CNIH].  have  contribut- 
ed significantly  to  this  remarkable  de- 
cline in  the  mortality  rate  from  coro- 
nary heart  disease  and  stroke. 

However,  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  cardiovascular  disease  demands  that 
further  progress  in  research,  preven- 
tion and  treatment  be  made.  The  po- 
tential for  further  impact  on  the  de- 
cline in  death  rates  due  to  heart  dis- 
ease and  stroke  is  evident  as  new  and 
exciting  research  pathways  emerge. 
Some  examples  include:  The  applica- 
tion of  advances  of  cellular  and  molec- 
ular biology  to  the  study  of  atherosler- 
osis  and  hypertension;  research  in  the 
relationship  of  nutrition  to  cardiovas- 
ctilar  disease;  study  of  the  effects  of 
behavior,  stress  and  exercise  on  cardio- 
vascular patients;  and  new  educational 
efforts  in  the  area  of  hypertension, 
cholesterol  and  smoking  aimed  at  the 
general  public. 

The  above-mentioned  research  areas 
are  only  few  of  the  many  being  pur- 
sued by  both  AHA  and  the  NHLBI  at 
this  time.  In  proclaiming  February  as 
National  Heart  Month  we  are  actively 
encouraging  the  continuation  of  this 
unique  and  successful  partnership  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government  that  began  in  1948  with 
the  creation  of  both  the  association 
and  the  institute.  These  joint  efforts 
offer  the  hope  that  the  incidence  of 
all  forms  of  cardiovascular  disease  will 
continue  to  decline  in  the  coming 
years.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  HEART  MONTH 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  de- 
claring February  1985  as  American 
Heart  Month,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  recognized  the 
need  to  continue  the  battle  against 
this  Nation's  leading  killer— heart  dis- 
ease. Over  42  million  Americans  have 
one  or  more  form  of  cardiovascular 
disease.  Almost  as  many  people  will 
die  from  cardiovascular  disease  in  1985 
as  from  cancer,  accidents,  and  all 
other  causes  of  death  combined.  In 
1985,  550,000  individuals  will  die  from 
heart  attacks,  and  500,000  Individuals 
will  suffer  a  stroke.  The  total  econom- 
ic cost  of  cardiovascular  disease  this 
year  will  reach  $72  billion  In  direct 
medical  expenses  and  indirect  costs 
such  as  insurance,  disability  claims, 
lost  salaries,  and  rehiring  and  training. 
As  alarming  as  these  statistics  may 
seem,  there  are  some  positive  trends  as 
well.  Since  1968,  the  death  rate  from 
coronary  heart  disease  has  declined  by 
33  percent  and  the  death  rate  from 
stroke  has  plummeted  by  46  percent. 
The  research  efforts  by  the  American 


FAMINE:  A  PREVENTABLE 
DISASTER 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  is  witnessing  today  in  Africa  one 
of  the  most  preventable  of  hmnan  dis- 
asters—famine— and  on  a  scale  that  is 
truly  horrifying. 

Although  the  international  commu- 
nity, with  the  strong  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  is  beginning  to  respond, 
the  tragedy  is,  as  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  out- 
lines in  this  week's  Science  magazine 
editorifd.  that  it  is  all  so  preventable. 
As  he  notes,  "every  generation  rede- 
fines what  is  intolerable  •  •  •  In  this 
century  the  world  has  acquired  the  sci- 
entific basis  and  the  technology  tr- 
predict,  mitigate,  and  eventually  pre- 
vent famines." 

We  know  what  needs  to  be  done, 
writes  Dr.  Mayer,  but  it  is  far  beyond 
the  capacities  of  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies, the  private  sector  and  the  African 
nations  themselves.  Rather,  "it  must 
be  carried  by  governments  in  coopera- 
tion with  foundations,  universities, 
and  international  organizations  expe- 
rienced in  such  programs." 

But  the  United  States  has  a  unique 
role  to  play,  Mr.  President,  as  Dr. 
Mayer  outlines  In  his  article.  I  com- 
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mend  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  thoughtful  editorial  Dr.  Mayer 
submitted  to  Science  magazine,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  Science,  Feb.  15.  1985) 
Prfventing  Famine 

Every  generation  redefines  what  is  intol- 
erable in  public  health  as  science  generates 
the  luiowledge  needed  for  action.  In  this 
century  the  world  has  acquired  the  scientif- 
ic basis  and  the  technology  to  predict,  miti- 
gate, and  eventually  prevent  famines.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  little  will  happen 
without  a  concerted  and  continuing  political 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological community. 

The  devastating  famine  that  is  striking 
African  nations  from  Mauritania  to  Ethio- 
pia is  being  treated  as  a  sudden  disaster.  In 
fact,  an  early  warning  system  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  present  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  system  could  have  been 
in  place.  It  could  have  been  connected  with 
a  mechanism  that  would  trigger  an  immedi- 
ate response  to  a  developing  crisis.  This  re- 
sponse should  be  t>ased  on  meterological 
data  (collected  daily  by  International  iUr- 
lines  among  others)  coupled  with  satellite 
photography  (which  registers  color  changes 
in  vegetation  as  droughts  become  more 
severe),  economic  data  on  prices  and  stores 
of  basic  foods  in  famine-prone  regions,  and 
health  data  on  the  rate  of  growth  and  ap- 
pearance of  poor  children  in  vulnerable 
areas. 

This  information,  transmitted  to  a  inter- 
national office  under  the  FAO  and  the 
World  Health  Organization,  could  trigger 
the  release  of  emergency  reserves  from  stor- 
age in  strategic  locations  in  cold  climates. 
Grain  ships  at  sea  could  then  be  diverted  to 
the  threatened  area  so  that  the  famine 
could  be  contained  or  even  prevented. 

In  the  long  run,  the  African  problem  is 
solvable.  Agricultural  self-sufficiency  is  pos- 
sible by  the  end  of  the  century,  but  not 
without  a  major  commitment  by  the  Afri- 
can nations  and  the  developed  countries, 
the  CTnited  States  in  particular. 

Nutrition  is  one  area  where  figures  can  be 
put  on  human  needs.  The  techniques  of  the 
Green  Revolution  have  enormously  in- 
creased the  potential  to  fulfill  those  needs. 
We  know  what  should  be  done:  improved 
road  systems;  better  soil  and  water  manage- 
ment; greater  availability  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphate  fertilizers  and  of  pes- 
ticides, insecticides,  and  rodenticides:  a 
change  from  slash-and-bum  agriculture  to 
appropriate  modem  tillage  methods;  better 
herd  health  and  genetic  improvement  of 
herds:  more  research  in  high-yielding  crops 
suitable  for  African  soils  and  climate  (to- 
gether with  preservation  of  the  germplasm 
of  existing  plants  of  economic  importance): 
for  fanners,  primary  education  and  agricul- 
tural extension:  programs  in  rural  health 
and  birth  control:  a  rural  credit  infrastruc- 
ture: and  development  of  agriculture-related 
industries  like  canning,  repair  of  farming 
equipment,  and  fertilizers.  Africa  will  also 
need  steady,  smd  for  a  time  increasing,  fcjod 
aid,  which  must  be  very  carefully  managed 
so  that  it  does  not  undermine  local  farmers' 
buying  power. 

This  effort  is  far  beyond  the  capacities  of 
voluntary  relief  organizations  and  initially 
unsuited  to  private  investment,  at  least  in 
the  first  stages.  It  must  be  carried  by  gov- 
ernments in  cooperation  with  foundations, 
universities,  and  international  organizations 
experienced  in  such  programs. 


The  burden  must  be  shared  by  the  world 
at  large,  but  the  United  States  has  a  par- 
ticular role.  We  have  the  world's  largest 
grain  surpluses.  We  have  the  most  efficient 
agriculture  per  farmer  (although  not  the 
highest  yield  per  acre).  We  developed  agri- 
cultural research  to  its  present  effectiveness 
(although  our  research  still  concentrates 
too  much  on  higher  yields  for  U.S.  crops  al- 
ready in  surplus,  rather  than  on  tropical  ag- 
riculture). We  invented  agricultural  exten- 
sion services,  land-grant  colleges,  the  rural 
banking  system.  And.  if  any  science  can  be 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  one  nation,  nutrition  is 
surely  the  "American"  science. 

With  greater  luiowledge  comes  greater  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  my  hope  that  as  scientists 
and  technicians  who  have  generated  some 
of  this  knowledge  we  will  make  sure  that  it 
is  used  for  peaceful  development  of  the 
world,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  commit  U.S. 
resources  to  that  goal.— Jean  Mayer,  Presi- 
dent, Tufts  University.  Medford.  Massachu- 
setts 02155.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OP  S.  11  TO 
AMEND  THE  STEEL  IMPORT 
STABIUZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague,  Senator 
Heinz,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  legisla- 
tion, S.  11,  to  amend  the  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act.  This  legislation  wlU 
assist  in  the  effective  and  undiluted 
implementation  of  the  President's 
steel  program. 

In  an  effort  to  restrict  undesirable 
surges  in  the  level  of  imported  steel 
within  the  parameters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  is  seeking  volun- 
tary restraint  agreements  with  several 
countries,  including  Japan  and  Korea. 
This  particular  segment  of  S.  11  con- 
cerns me  at  this  point  in  time. 

Japanese  steel  constitutes  a  signfi- 
cant  portion  of  imported  steel.  Al- 
though Korean  steel  import  levels  are 
not  as  sizable  as  Japanese.  Korean 
import  levels  have  been  escalating  dra- 
matically. These  levels  require  special 
attention  if  we  are  to  prevent  any  siza- 
ble adverse  reactions  to  the  agree- 
ments currently  being  pursued.  Al- 
though the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Korea  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
overall  limits  on  Imported  steel,  S.  11 
addresses  some  of  the  special  consider- 
ations that  must  be  made. 

Of  particular  interest  to  domestic 
specialty  steel  producers  is  a  provision 
to  establish  27  subcategories  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Japan  and  Korea. 
These  subcategories  would  protect 
American  steel  producers  who  might 
be  harmed  If  a  general  restraint  agree- 
ment were  reached  where  either  of 
these  countries  could  adhere  to  an 
overall  level,  yet  fluctuate  between 
categories  and  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
original  agreement,  thus  offering  little 
protection  and  assistance  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it.  This  legislation 
would  also  instruct  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  unilater- 
ally create  these  27  subcategory  limits 
if  it  becomes  impossible  to  reach  a  vol- 


untary restraint  agreement  of  this 
nature.  In  order  to  protect  our  sensi- 
tive trade  position  in  these  negotia- 
tions, S.  11  will  allow  the  President  to 
waive  these  requirements  if  distortions 
(x;cur  that  would  cause  such  regula- 
tions to  damage  our  national  steel 
policy. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  bill  allows 
me  to  reach  only  one  conclusion:  that 
its  passage  would  create  a  more  viable 
direction  in  our  continuing  efforts  to 
reach  a  balanced  steel  policy.  I  believe 
S.  11  to  be  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's steel  program,  and  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  join  in  this  con- 
structive initiative.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  he  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  notification  has  been 
received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  DC,  February  8,  198S. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  recipient  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Gast. 

Director.% 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. The  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
deserve  our  recognition.  Since  1941. 
they  have  lived  under  forced  occupa- 
tion by  a  nation  which  does  not  recog- 
nize their  rights  as  human  beings. 

We,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  society  where 
our  freedoms  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  We  are  guaranteed  the 
freedom  to  gather  in  groups  of  cele- 
brants, like  the  Lithuanians  of  Amer- 
ica do  today.  We  may  speak  our  opin- 
ions. We  are  free  to  practice  our  reli- 
gions. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  nation  which 
suppresses  religion  and  speech.  It  re- 
jects the  principles  of  freedom  and 
scorns  human  rights.  The  provisions 
embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  call 
for  adherence  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
defied  the  Atlantic  Charter  for  over  40 
years  by  its  forcible  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States. 

U.S.  policy  has  consistently  support- 
ed Freedom  for  Lithuania.  Allow  me  to 
quote  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  1980  Review 
Conference  on  the  Helsinki  Act. 

No  occupation  or  acquisition  of  territory 
in  contravention  of  international  law  will  be 
recognized  as  legal. 

This  statement  is  exemplified  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

I  will  continue  to  vigorously  support 
freedom  and  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  I  salute  the 
American-Lithuanian  commimity  in 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  All  people,  all 
over  the  world,  must  be  able  to  pursue 
their  dreams  of  liberty.* 


TRIBUTE   TO   WINE   INSTITUTE'S 
CODE  OF  ADVERTISING 

STANDARDS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  1985,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse,  I  conducted  a  hear- 
ing on  the  issue  of  t)eer  and  wine  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television.  I  re- 
ceived extensive  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  agencies,  commu- 
nity and  research  organizations,  con- 
sumer groups,  brewers,  vintners, 
broadcasters,  advertising  associations, 
university  and  constitutional  scholars. 
The  materials  and  opinions  present- 
ed to  the  subcommittee  reveal  diver- 
gent views  on  a  most  complex  and  im- 
portant subject.  More  hearings  appear 
warranted.  At  the  outset  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  sharpening  debate 
over  public  policy  and  advertising  I  be- 
lieve it  timely  that  I  share  with  my 
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colleagues  an  initial  finding  that  most 
impressed  me. 

I  found  that  voluntary  Code  of  A«. 
vertising  Standards  adopted  by  the 
California  wineries  in  1978,  through 
their  industry  organization,  the  Wine 
Institute,  to  be  exemplary  in  its  provi- 
sions and  "practice.  As  an  example  cf 
private  initiative  the  code  stands  as  a 
model  of  social  responsibility  which 
deserves  wider  support  and  recogni- 
tion. 

The  self-developed  and  self-pollcec 
advertising  ethics  have  received  hifeh 
praise  over  the  years  from  many  local. 
State,  and  Federal  leaders  represent- 
ing Government,  public  health,  alco- 
holism, and  community  organizations. 
As  a  small  example  of  this  widespread 
support  I  would  like  to  cite  only  a  few 
of  the  commendatory  letters  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  In  April  1978, 
Rita  Saenz  of  the  California  Office  of 
Alcoholism  greeted  the  new  standards 
with  this  letter  to  John  De  Luca,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wine  Institute: 

On  behalf  of  the  many  diverse  elements 
within  the  alcoholism  constituency,  please 
accept  my  congratulations  on  a  very  positive 
and  forthright  set  of  standards  .  .  .  and  my 
compliments  for  your  efforts  toward  social 
responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  Luther  Cloud, 
then  president  of  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism,  wrote: 

We  believe  the  social  significance  of  this 
Code  will  be  recognized  across  the  nation  by 
alcoholism  councils  ...  By  assuring  that 
wine  advertising  will  not  be  designed  to 
appeal  to  young  persons,  and  wUl  not  glorify 
or  misrepresent  wine  use.  the  (California) 
wine  industry  has  distinguished  itself  as  a 
trendsetter  in  addressing  contemporary 
issues.  The  alcoholism  movement  is  well 
served  by  such  voluntary  action,  and  we 
publicly  applaud  Wine  Institute  for  its  initi- 
ative and  example. 

A  year  later,  Mrs.  Virginia  Sparling, 
then  President  of  the  National  PTA, 
included  the  following  message  in  her 
communication: 

We  commend  the  Wine  Institute  for  its 
effort  to  promote  resr>onslble  advertising 
standards  .  .  .  ,  and  we  would  especially 
commend  eliminating  appeals  to  young 
people. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
an  advisory  opinion  in  antitrust  mat- 
ters, has  not  encouraged  Wine  Insti- 
tute to  seek  parallel  guidelines  from 
media  organizations  or  noninstitute 
wineries,  American  and  foreign.  This 
has  prompted  the  association  to  peti- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Pliearms  to  adopt  its  code  as  a 
mandatory  regulation  for  all  parts  of 
the  wine  industry. 

The  most  salient  parts  of  the  code, 
which  addressed  the  major  concerns  of 
my  subcommittee,  merit  publication: 

1.  A  distinguishing  and  unique  feature  of 
wine  Is  its  traditional  use  with  meals.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Code  shall  show  foods  avail- 
able to  be  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  in  ads 
where  wine  is  served. 

2  Wine  advertising  should  encourage  the 
proper  use  of  wine.  Code  subscribers  shall 


not  show:  Consumption  of  wine  for  the  ef- 
■"cts  its  alcohol  content  may  produce:  exces- 
ve  drinking  as  a  subject  for  amusement,  or 
appearances  of  persons  who  have  lost  con- 
trol: and  wine  used  in  conjunction  with 
feats  of  daring  or  activities  requiring  unusu- 
al skUl. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  suggest  that  wine  di- 
rectly contributes  to  success  or  achievement 
is  unacceptable  and  the  following  restric- 
tions apply:  Wine  shall  not  be  presented  as 
being  essential  to  personal  performance, 
social  achievement,  success,  or  wealth:  wine 
shall  not  be  associated  with  social,  physical 
or  t>ersonal  problem  solving:  and  wine  shall 
not  be  represented  as  vital  to  social  accept- 
ability or  crucial  for  successful  eni«rtaining. 

4.  Any  advertisement  which  has  particular 
appeal  to  persons  below  the  legal  drinking 
age  is  unacceptable  and  code  subscribers 
shall  not:  Show  models  and  personalities  in 
advertisements  who  appear  to  be  under  25 
years  of  sige;  use  music,  language,  gestures 
or  cartoon  characters  specifically  associated 
v«ith  or  directed  toward  those  below  the 
legal  drinking  age:  appear  in  children's  or 
juverJle's  magazines,  newspapers,  television 
p.-ogram£,  radio  programs  or  other  media 
specifically  oriented  to  persons  below  the 
legal  drinking  age;  be  presented  as  being  re- 
lated to  the  attainment  of  adulthood  or  as- 
sociated with  "rites  of  passage"  to  adult- 
hood; suggest  that  a  wine  product  resembles 
or  Is  similar  to  other  beverages  with  particu- 
lar appeal  to  persons  below  the  legal  drink- 
ing age;  use  traditional  heroes  of  the  young 
such  as  those  engaged  in  pastimes  and  occu- 
pations having  pa.^icular  appeal  to  persons 
below  the  legal  drinking  age  (for  example, 
cowboys,  race  car  drivers,  rock  stars,  etc.); 
and  use  amateur  or  professional  sports  ce- 
lebrities, past  or  present. 

5.  Wine  advertising  should  in  no  way  sug- 
gest that  wine  be  used  In  connection  with 
driving. 

6.  Wine  advertising  by  code  sulMcribers 
shall  not  appear  in  or  directly  adjacent  to 
television  or  radio  programs  or  print  media 
wliich  dramatize  or  glamorize  over-con- 
sumption or  inappropriate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  Wine  Institute  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  many  contemporary 
issues.  In  addition  to  its  leadership  on 
advertising  matters  it  has  called  for 
tougher  law  enforcement  against 
drunk  driving  offenders;  and  last  year 
supported  enactment  of  the  21-year 
requirement  for  the  purchase  and 
public  possession  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. For  this  and  many  other  initia- 
tives I  wish  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship and  efforts  of  John  De  Luca, 
president  of  Wine  Institute,  and  his 
entire  membership  for  their  enlight- 
ened, responsive,  and  exemplary  ap- 
proach.* 


PUTTING  VIETNAM  INTO 
PERSPECTIVE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  far  too  long  now  this  Nation  and 
its  people  have  been  anguishing  over 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  still  feeling  the  re- 
percussions from  that  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  probably  will  for 
some  time  to  come.  Recent  examples 
such  as  the  disposition  of  the  agent 
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orange  issue,  the  libel  trial  between 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland  and  CBS, 
and  the  unresolved  issue  of  those  men 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  reminders  we  are 
still  carrying  a  lot  of  mental  baggage 
from  that  era.  Well,  I  think  it  is  time 
we  put  the  problem  behind  us  once 
and  for  all  and  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league Adm.  Jerry  Denton,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  just  this  problem. 
His  article  entitled  "Putting  Vietnam 
Into  Perspective."  which  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine,  provides,  I  feel,  a 
tremendous  insight  into  the  difficul- 
ties that  we  as  a  nation  have  had  in 
facing  up  to  the  issues  surrounding 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  credible 
expert  on  this  subject  than  Senator 
Denton  because  not  only  did  he  serve 
heroically  as  a  naval  aviator  in  Viet- 
nam but  spent  many  years  thinking 
about  these  issues  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Hanoi.  His  scholarly  effort  is  cer- 
tainly worthwhile  reading  and  I  highly 
recommend  it  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

PuTTiNC  Vietnam  Into  Perspbctivi 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton.  Jr., 
U.S.N..  Ret.) 

Editor's  Note.— Though  this  article  was 
written  before  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Rear  Adm.  Denton's  clear-sight- 
ed analysis  of  the  dangers  of  unchecked 
Communist  aggression  and  wavering  Ameri- 
can influence  in  world  affairs  is  no  less  rele- 
vant. In  fact,  his  views  here  have  proved 
prophetic. 

After  a  career  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  considerable  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cation In  international  affairs.  I  am  painful- 
ly conscious  that  our  nation  is  floundering 
in  confusion  which  accelerated  in  the  late 
1960s.  I  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam. 

I  was  directly  affected  and  know  firsthand 
what  went  on  over  there.  That's  why  I  feel  I 
can  say.  "Let's  look  at  it  squarely  ...  we 
lost  the  Vietnam  war."  In  the  process,  we 
also  lost  some  other  definable  and  undefin- 
able  things,  though  perhaps  only  temporari- 
ly. 

To  help  Insure  the  loss  is  indeed  tempo- 
rary, we  cannot  remain  numbly  silent  while 
others  who  would  wreck  America  draw 
wrong  lessons  from  the  experience  and  etch 
them  indelibly  into  the  conscience  of  our 
nation.  Some  of  the  wrong  lessons  are: 

The  war  was  an  immoral  war  in  which  the 
United  States  slaughtered  irjiocent  civil- 
ians: 

Those  who  burned  their  draft  cards  were 
right,  the  cause  in  Vietnam  was  wrong; 

Military  service  is  not  the  "in  "  thing  and 
is  for  volunteers  only: 

The  United  SUtes  can  no  longer  afford  to 
take  a  major  role  in  influencing  world  af- 
fairs. 

I  would  not  say  the  military  as  a  group  is 
innocent  of  all  errors  In  Vietnam.  Nor  could 
that  be  said  of  any  military  in  any  other 
war  in  history.  But  in  no  other  war  did  any 
nation  lean  farther  over  backward  trying  to 
avoid  killing  innocents  than  did  we— in  spite 
of  exceptions  such  as  My  Lai. 


I  believe  that  all  of  the  wars  fought  in  our 
history,  our  armed  forces  should  rightly  be 
most  proud  of  their  service  and  sacrifice  in 
Vietnam.  Our  services  'did  their  thing" 
under  conditions  that  tested  esprit  In  terms 
of  loyalty  and  courage— tested  them  as  no 
previous  war  ever  did. 

We  endured  the  test  and  our  military 
honor  remains  untarnished.  Discipline 
shown  in  campaigns  was  outshown  only  by 
the  discipline  displayed  after  the  war  when 
the  Issue  which  had  been  decided  militarily 
at  such  cost  was  being  obfuscated  in  subse- 
quent non-military  actions. 

But  the  cause  in  Vietnam  was  not  wrong. 

The  issue— the  cause  there  at  stake— was 
whether  the  relative  degree  of  freedom  en- 
joyed in  those  countries  (one  of  which  was 
an  ally  to  whose  defense  we  were  committed 
by  treaty  and  the  word  of  four  Presidents) 
was  worth  preserving  against  an  externally 
designed  and  empowered  aggression  to  bring 
them  Into  an  utter  vacuum  of  freedom. 

The  present-day  holocaust  in  Cambodia 
and  the  late,  but  real,  blood  baths  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  have  proved  that  our 
basic  commitment  was  Justified.  Perhaps 
one-third  of  Cambodia's  population  has 
been  slain  since  the  war  ended.  Communist 
Jackals  are  now  fighting  over  the  carcass  of 
Southeast  Asia  Tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings  were  doomed  by  our  needless  cop-out 
when  Congress  cut  off  bombing  in  Cambo- 
dia—bombing which  was  helping  those 
trying  to  resist  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  final  straw  came  when  we  withdrew 
material  aid  just  when  South  Vietnam  had 
finally  achieved  the  solidarity  to  defend 
itself  effectively  If  equipment  were  forth- 
coming. When  we  withdrew  our  support, 
both  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  were 
doomed.  They  fell  as  I  knew  they  must. 

We  did  make  errors  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  understand  how  many  well- 
meaning  Americans  became  unsupportive  of 
the  war  then.  And,  even  now,  they  still 
suffer  from  what  I  call  the  "Vietnam  Hang- 
over." 

Among  government  officials  and  civilians, 
the  Vietnam  Hangover  has  been  manifested 
by  doing  away  with  the  draft;  creating  a  na- 
tional mood  making  possible  the  Invasion  of 
Angola  by  Cuban  troops  carried  by  Russian 
ships;  making  possible  the  enslavement  not 
only  of  South  Vietnam,  but  also  of  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos;  making  possible  the  endanger- 
ing of  the  achievement  of  a  proper  structure 
for  a  much-needed  Salt  II  Agreement.  Af- 
ghanistan is,  politically,  a  fallen  domino. 
Zaire  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  are  in  peril. 
The  energy  shortage  and  the  fantastic  defi- 
cit in  balance  of  payments  are  not  unrelated 
to  the  Vietnam  Hangover.  The  situation  in 
Iran  Is  shocking,  but  is  only  a  continuation 
of  the  more  rapidly-falling  dominoes.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  act  from  a  false 
perspective. 

Our  initial  error,  which  tended  to  create 
conditions  which  led  to  other  errors,  was 
that  we  began  in  Vietnam  with  a  too-grad- 
ualistic  military  approach.  A  small  portion 
of  the  blame  for  that  error  belongs  with 
some  in  the  military.  But  most  military 
opinion,  even  early  on,  was  to  apply  what 
the  U.S.  Army  calls  "shock." 

We  did  not  apply  "shock. "  We  continued 
the  graduallstlc  buildup.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  difficult  given  the 
political  factor,  if  not  Impossible,  to  apply 
that  shock  by  U.S.  land  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  MacArthur  and  Ridgeway  tried  to 
pass  on  that  bitterly  learned  legacy. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  personal  contact 
with  the  Vietnamese  Communists  for  nearly 


eight  yean,  that  shock  could  have  been  ap- 
plied easily,  cheaply  and  humanely  by  air 
and  naval  means  in  1965  or  any  subsequent 
year.  It  was  finally  and  effectively  applied 
In  1972  with  the  strategic  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  around  Hanoi  and  by  mining  of 
and  bombing  near  Haiphong,  their  major 
port.  If  10  percent  of  that  air  and  naval 
shock  had  been  applied  In  the  north  in  1965. 
the  war  would  have  been  over  in  a  week,  no 
freedom  would  have  been  lost  and  we  would 
still  have  a  correct  perspective. 

Our  great  folly  was  not  in  calling  a  series 
of  losing  plays,  for  some  plays  were  bound 
to  be  ill-conceived  in  that  difficult  game. 
Our  great  folly  was  that  after  calling  and 
executing  a  winning  series,  we  snatched 
defeat  from  the  mouth  of  victory  In  an  orgy 
of  confusion.  Most  Americans  still  have  no 
Idea  that  the  strategic  bombing  applied  in 
December  1972  was  a  complete  American 
victory.  The  Issue  was  amazingly  dropped  in 
national  confusion  following  the  war. 

The  confusion  arose  during  the  war  from 
an  over  emphasis  on  two  viilid  ideals  and  an 
under  emphasis  on  two  valid  facts.  The  two 
valid  ideals  are  these:  (I)  War  is  a  prospect 
to  be  avoided  If  at  all  possible  without  the 
sacrifice  of  Important  national  interests;  (2) 
Violence  against  human  beings  Is  abhorrent 
to  the  concept  of  civilization. 

The  two  valid  facts  which  were  under  em- 
phasized are  these:  (1)  Notwithstanding  the 
stated  noble  aim  of  the  United  Nations  to 
outlaw  aggression.  Communism  is  a  force 
which  has  found  effective  means  of  con- 
ducting aggression.  Tl^iese  means  constitute 
externally-supported  subversions  to  over- 
throw imperfect  governments,  and  conquest 
by  proxy  nations  conducting  ambiguous 
forms  of  aggression.  In  selective  Instances 
like  Vietnam  and  Korea,  the  United  SUtes 
has  justly  chosen  to  commit  military  force 
to  stop  Communist  aggression  after  diplo- 
matic means  were  exhausted. 

War  is  a  last  resort  because  war  is  hell, 
but  slavery  is  an  even  worse  hell,  kills  more 
people,  lasts  longer,  and— if  Communist  ag- 
gression, which  is  really  the  imposition  of 
slavery,  is  condoned  by  mankind  today — civi- 
lization will  be  set  back  500  years,  thereby 
returning  the  conduct  of  international  af- 
fairs to  the  rules  of  the  jungle. 

I  am  not  saying  that  war  is  necessarily  the 
only  way  to  check  Communism — deterrence 
Is  the  best  way.  I  am  saying  that  the  willing- 
ness to  use  decisive  force  when  justified,  and 
the  perceived  possession  of  that  force  con- 
stitute the  only  deter-  nee  or  actual  combat 

combination  they  un rstand.  It  is  the  only 

combination  that  can  keep  the  peace,  pre- 
vent further  aggressive  spread  of  Commu- 
nism, and  protect  our  essential  national  in- 
terests abroad.  Communism  has  some  differ- 
ences in  form  around  the  world,  but  it  is 
still  basically  the  enslavement  of  people. 

(2)  The  second  fact  is  that  when  military 
fore,  is  committed  in  a  war,  the  object  is  not 
to  twist  gradually  the  enemy's  arm,  but 
quickly  to  break  his  will.  This  axiom  is  espe- 
cially true  when  dealing  with  as  small  an 
antagonist  as  North  Vietnam.  I  quite  agree, 
however,  that  losing  50.000  Americans  is  not 
properly  called  police  action— it  is  war.  re- 
quiring national  backing  and  congressional 
commitment. 

As  to  the  anti-war  ideals.  I  agree  with 
them.  Mankind  took  a  while  to  address 
these  Ideals.  Civilization  itself  took  mankind 
millions  of  years  to  achieve.  Civilization  is 
only  about  5.000  years  old.  is  fragile  and  has 
failed  at  times  In  a  given  society.  But  civili- 
zation has  advanced  in  efforts  to  eliminate 
war  as  a  routine  neans  of  settling  interna- 


tional differences,  as  well  as  in  efforts  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  unnecessary  brutalities 
of  war.  Particularly,  the  late  19th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  centuries  saw  impor- 
tant steps  In  this  direction  with  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  Geneva  Conventions,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps 
we  can  dismiss  the  present  UN  as  a  major 
factor,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  League  and  the  UN  did  prevent  many 
wars  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred, 
and  they  limited  the  time  and  scope  of  some 
that  did. 

During  and  after  World  War  11.  the 
United  States  l)ecame  a  major  leader  in  this 
trend.  Korea  was  a  UN  action.  Our  going  to 
the  defense  of  Vietnam  was  In  accordance 
with  the  XrS  Charter.  Both  actions  were  not 
only  not  immoral,  but  were  also  idealistic. 
The  United  SUtes  had  not  much  selfish  in- 
terest in  Korea  or  South  Vietnam,  but  as  a 
major  nation  interested  in  the  continuing 
development  of  inhibition  against  aggres- 
sion by  truly  immoral  nations,  we  commit- 
ted first  our  diplomatic  efforts,  then  our 
treasure  and  then  our  blood. 

Those  are  the  two  facts  and  the  two 
ideals. 

On  another  front  we  must  consider  the 
NATO  alliance— an  anti-aggressive,  truly  de- 
fensive alliance  which  has  worked.  Since 
1949.  NATO-alliance  nations  have  done 
some  fighting,  but.  per-capiU-per-year.  they 
have  lost  a  fraction  of  the  lives  lost 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  history.  NATO 
brought  Soviet  Conmiunlst  expansion  in 
Europe  to  a  halt  without  a  single  casualty. 
But  the  Communist  resort  to  ambiguous 
proxy  aggression  and  their  conquests  by 
subversion  are  the  tactics  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  found  an  effective  answer. 

To  me.  the  big  picture  is  that  our  nation 
l>ecame  confused  on  these  points,  among 
others.  We  lost  the  issue  as  well  as  more 
than  MI.OOO  Americans.  And  we  lost  some 
Important  degree  of  credibility  In  the  world. 

Our  nation  and  others  have  survived  even 
worse  confusion  such  as  our  own  Civil  War. 
But  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  credibil- 
ity still  continue  and  they  hamper  our  con- 
duct of  international  affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Carter,  as  they  hampered  them  under 
Presidents  Johnson.  Nixon  and  Ford. 

Our  nation  urgently  needs  a  return  to  an 
informal  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign 
policy  which  we  enjoyed  from  about  1942- 
1965.  To  achieve  that  approach,  we  need  to 
help  our  citizenry  attain  a  better  national 
understanding  of  our  place  in  world  affairs. 
Our  dollar-motivated  media,  especially  tele- 
vision, have  the  power  to  do  this  but  they 
have  not  done  so. 

During  the  war.  big  media  tried  to  portray 
Thieu  and  his  armed  forces  as  the  ones  that 
copped  out.  Many  still  believe  that  lie.  Our 
public  read  about  the  tanks  and  planes  cap- 
tured by  the  massive  invasion  from  the 
North.  They  did  not  read  that  those  tanks 
and  planes  did  not  have  enough  fuel  or 
ammo  for  a  long  campaign.  Americans 
would  have  fled  like  the  South  Vietnamese 
did  had  they  faced  the  same  situation. 

Nor  did  they  read  that  during  that  mas- 
sive invasion  by  many  regular  army  divi- 
sions, the  Vietcong  were  no  factor  in  the 
South.  The  Vietcong  were  never  anything 
but  terrorists.  But  to  report  that  would  be 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  lie  to  pretend  that  the 
trouble  in  South  Vietnam  was  mainly  inter- 
nal. 

Now.  thank  God.  at  least  some  In  the 
media  are  showing  signs  of  beginning  to 
show  their  basic  integrity  and  set  the  record 
straight. 


In  1978  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists gave  their  Award  For  Research  to 
Peter  Braestrup's  "Big  Story,"  a  Ixjok  which 
demonstrates  how  the  big  lie  was  foisted  on 
the  American  public  by  reporting  of  the 
1968  TET  offensive.  Our  public  was  then 
hopelessly  deluded,  led  to  believe  that  what 
was  really  a  military  dhaster  for  the  North 
was  a  victory  for  them.  This  retrospective 
act  of  self-criticism  by  the  press,  although 
too  late  to  save  the  Southeast  Asian  issue, 
could  be  an  Important  beginning  to  an  es- 
sential need;  getting  that  experience  sorted 
out,  regaining  national  perspective  on  inter- 
national affairs. 

But  movies  on  Vietnam  still  run  to  fanU- 
sles  like  "Apocalypse  Now"  and  distortions 
like  Jane  Fonda's  "Coming  Home"  which  in- 
still not  only  condemnation  of  our  cause  in 
the  war,  but  also  hatred  of  the  military, 
contempt  for  our  system  and  misunder- 
standing of  vital  issues. 

NBC-TV  made  a  movie  of  my  book. 
"When  Hell  Was  In  Session,"  and  it  got  very 
good  Neilsen  ratings.  Indicating  that  the 
public  does  like  the  truth. 

TV,  which  carefully  brought  the  blood 
and  gore,  but  not  the  perspective  on  the 
war,  into  our  living  rooms,  carefully  avoided 
reporting  in  proportion  the  current  big  news 
of  the  world  which  was  the  story  available 
from  refugees  of  what  is  going  on  in  Cambo- 
dia, Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  They  did  this 
because  that  news  would  reveal  how  wrong 
their  earlier  slant  has  been.  But  in  the  past 
few  months  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  coverage. 

Newspaper  column  inches  were  as  sparse 
as  TV  footage  on  the  big  story  of  our  day— 
the  holocaust  in  Cambodia  A  brief  wire 
service  account  in  1978  conunented  on  the 
holocaust  mentioning  that  apparently  the 
Cambodian  leaders  had  been  "improperly- 
schooled"  in  Marxism-Leninism  in  the 
USSR  and  China  to  have  developed  such 
brutal  habit£.  That  rationale  Is  poisonous 
and  absurd  In  the  face  of  the  Stalinist 
purges  and  Communist  purges  In  China.  We 
can  pray  that  the  Chinese  are  making  a  real 
major  change,  but  that  definitely  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Our  citizens  are  confused  on  vital  issues. 

Our  nation's  people  need  to  be  told  the 
truth.  An  informed  citizenry  is  essential  to 
survival  of  a  demcxracy.  The  three  truths 
which  need  to  be  emphasized  now  by  the 
media  and  our  educational  systems  are 
these: 

With  Its  Imperfections,  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  is  the  best  in  terms  of  its  record 
of  national  and  international  justice,  of  any 
major  nation  in  the  world's  history. 

Communism  Is  a  great  threat  to  out  well- 
being  and  security;  it  is  the  antithesis  of  our 
principles  regarding  religion,  family,  free 
enterprise  and  the  government-citizen  rela- 
tionship. We  need  to  continue  to  pursue 
international  ideals  but,  until  ideals  become 
reality,  we  must  look  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  this  nation  E.t  home  and  abroad.  We  need 
to  continue  to  help  relatively  free  nations  to 
survive  against  Communism  and  help  them 
with  ideas  and  material  support. 

We  must  be  true  to  our  own  valued  na- 
tional principles  which,  most  Importantly, 
brought  us  to  this  pinnacle  of  material  and 
spiritual  greatness.  We  cannot  continue  a 
trend  of  blindly  individualistic  selfishness 
and  promote  the  so-tailed  new  morality 
which  is  really  jjist  the  old  immorality.  We 
must  try  again  to  progress  toward  becoming 
one  nation  under  0<xi.  No  matter  how  far 
we  have  slipped  personally  or  nationally  we 
can  attain  well-being  and  security  again  if 


we  act  again  as  if  we  are  "relying  on  Divine 
Providence." 

Until  we  regain  among  our  citizenry  an 
understanding  and  necessary  emphasis  on 
acting  from  those  three  truths,  we  shall 
continue  on  the  drunken  road  to  disaster. 

It's  time  to  act!  Let's  clean  up  our  minds, 
clean  up  our  acts  and  get  the  great  Ameri- 
can show  back  on  the  road.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annex  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  covering  letters 
is  available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow. 
Defense  SEcrnuTY  Assistance  Agency, 

WoihingUm,  DC,  February  7,  1985. 
Hon.  RicHAiu)  C.  LncAR. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-14,  concerning 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$86  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deUv- 
ered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  85-14— Notice  of  Pro- 
posed IssuAN(s:  OF  Letter  of  Offer  Pursu- 
ant to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs 
(CCNAA)  pursuant  to  P.L.  96-8. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $0  million;  other.  $86  million: 
total,  S86  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Cooperative  Logistics  Supply  Support 
Arrangement  (CLSSA)  under  a  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Order  II  (FMSO  II)  Blanket 
Order  Requisition  for  spare  parts  and  sup- 
plies to  support  F-5A,  B,  E,  and  F  aircraft, 
F-lOO,  T-33.  and  T-28  aircraft,  AN/TPS-43 
radar    and    other    U.S.    origin    equipment 


■  As  defined  in  sec.  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  USAP  now  in 
Taiwan's  inventory. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(KCL). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1984. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  7,  1985. 

POLICY  JUSTinCATIOH— COORDIWATIOH  COUN- 
CIL FOR  NORTH  AMERICAN  AfTAIRS — COOPERA- 
TIVE LOCISTICS  StJPPLY  SUPPORT  ARRANGE- 
MENT 

This  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance provides  for  a  Cooperative  Logistics 
Supply  Arrangement  (CLSSA)  under  a  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Order  II  (PMSO  II) 
Blanket  Order  Requisition  for  spare  parts 
and  supplies  to  support  F-5A.  B,  E,  and  F 
aircraft,  F-lOO,  T-33,  and  T-28  aircraft,  AN/ 
TPS-43  radar  and  other  U.S.  origin  equip- 
ment under  the  cognizance  of  the  USAP 
now  in  Taiwan's  inventory.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  proposed  sale  is  $86  million. 

ITie  proposed  sale  of  these  spare  parts 
and  supplies  is  consistent  with  United 
States  law  and  policy,  as  expressed  in  Public 
Law  96-8. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  CLSSA  FMSO  II 
for  spare  parts  and  supplies  necessary  for 
Taiwan  to  maintain  its  U.S.  origin  Air  Force 
equipment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  private  contractors. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel  or  contractor  representa- 
tives to  Taiwan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

WashingtOTi,  DC.  February  7.  1985. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-15  and  under 
sepaitite  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  lietter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

I»H1LIP  C.  Oast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  85-15— Notice  op  Pro- 
posed Issuance  op  Letter  op  Offer  Pursu- 
ant TO  Section  36(b)  op  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(i)  I»rospective  Purchaser:  Egypt. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipments  $37  million;  other.  $13  million: 
total.  $50  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: One  E-2C  aircraft  with  spare  parts, 
(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (SAN). 
(V)  Sales  Commis.sion,  Pee.  etc..  Paid  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 


Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1984. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  7.  1985. 

POLICY  justification— K!'YT»T—E-aC  AIRCRAPT 

The  Government  of  Egypt  (OOE)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  one  addition  E-2C 
aircraft  with  spare  parts  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50  million. 

The  proposed  sale  supports  the  American 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
tives of  assisting  the  GOE  In  its  program  of 
modernizing  its  armed  forces  so  that  It  may 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  self-defense 
and  contribute  to  regional  security  and  sta- 
bility. A  strong  and  Independent  Egypt  will 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  resist  Incursions  of  Soviet 
client  states  in  the  region. 

The  sale  of  this  and  four  previously  pur- 
chased E-2C  aircraft  will  provide  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force  with  extended  early  warning 
as  well  as  command  and  control  capabilities. 
The  E>2C  aircraft  will  also  be  used  to  aug- 
ment ground  radar  units. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  mUitary  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Grum- 
man Aerospace  Corporation  of  Bethpage. 
New  York. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  UJS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


nian-Americans  have  made  to  the  her- 
itage of  their  adopted  country  here.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Congress  was  out  last  week,  an  im- 
portant armlversary  occurred  on  Pel>- 
ruary  16— the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  After  cen- 
turies of  struggle  for  an  independent 
identity.  Lithuania  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence in  1918.  and  for  the  next  20- 
odd  years  was  able  to  establish  her 
etlinic  and  cultural  heritage  in  nation- 
al institutions  and  laws.  This  noble 
effort  was  brutally  ended  in  June  1940 
when  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Lith- 
uania, as  well  as  her  sister  Baltic  re- 
publics, and  forcibly  incorporated 
Lithuanians  against  their  will  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Many  Lithuanians  were  sum- 
marily deported  to  Russian  lal>or 
camps  to  perish,  and  relentless  russif  i- 
cation  was  etvforced  on  Lithuania  in  an 
effort  to  eradicate  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage, religious  freedom,  ethnic  and 
cultural  traditions,  and  all  other  traces 
of  Lithuanian  national  Identity. 

Moscow's  suppression  of  all  things 
Lithuanian  continues  to  this  day.  But 
the  spirit  of  a  free  Lithuania  has  not 
perished  because  it  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  Lithuanians  both  In  their 
homeland  and  in  exile  abroad.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  in  the  Congress  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  year's  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence,  in  the  hope  that 
liberty  will  one  day  return  to  that 
proud  land,  and  In  gratitude  for  the 
many  fine  contributions  that  Llthua- 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Freedom-loving  people  across 
the  world  bear  witness  daily  to  the 
values  and  ideals  embodied  in  Lithua- 
nia's struggle  for  freedom.  The  yearn- 
ing for  self-determination  and  human 
rights  is  alive  in  the  hearts  of  every  in- 
dividual who  lives  under  the  yoke  of 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  current  State  Department 
Human  Rights  Report  reveals  that 
Soviet  efforts  to  suppress  religious 
belief  and  eliminate  Independent  polit- 
ical belief  appeared  to  intensify  in 
1984.  Courageously,  Lithuanian 
Catholics  displayed  their  continuing 
dedication  to  religious  freedom  by  pro- 
testing, through  letters  and  petitions, 
the  Imprisonment  of  Catholic  priests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  I 
Joined  my  colleagues  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission  in  nominating  six  leaders 
of  Helsinki  Groups  in  Eastern  Europe 
for  the  1985  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  One  of 
these  brave  men  is  literary  historian 
Viktoras  Petkus.  leader  of  the  Lithua- 
nia Helsinki  Group. 

These  men  advocated  fulfillment  of 
the  human  rights  principles  of  the 
1975  Hilslnkl  Act  and  called  upon  the 
Soviet  government  to  observe  its 
solemn  Helsinki  human  rights  pledges. 
Today,  Viktoras  Petkus  Is  serving  a  15- 
year  prison  term,  imposed  on  August 
23,  1977,  for  his  human  rights  work. 

All  of  us  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  noble  cause  espoused  by  Vik- 
torus  Petkus  and  his  coimterparts  in 
other  Soviet-dominated  countries.  We 
must  continue  to  support  the  Lithua- 
nian people's  quest  for  freedom.  As 
this  solemn  anniversary  is  commemo- 
rated, our  commitment  to  Lithuanian 
independence  must  he  reaffirmed.* 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  concerned  over 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  It  is  that  agency  which  is 
responsible  for  providing  benefits  and 
services  to  the  country's  28  million 
veterans,  the  51  million  members  of 
their  families  and  the  2  million  survi- 
vors of  deceased  veterans.  It  is  an  awe- 
some responsibility  and  Congress  pro- 
vided approximately  $26  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  the  VA  for  it  to 
meet  its  obligations.  The  President,  in 
his   budget   proposal    has   called   for 


roughly  that  same  amount  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Obviously,  that  is  a  huge  figure  and 
there  are  many  who  look  upon  the  VA 
budget  as  an  inviting  target  for  spend- 
ing reductions.  What  those  individuals 
often  fail  to  recognize  is  that  cutting 
VA  services,  particularly  VA  health 
care,  does  not  diminish  the  need  for 
those  services.  That  is  true  anytime' 
but  it  is  particularly  true  now.  as 
America's  veteran  population  ages 
over  the  next  decade. 

All  of  these  points  are  succinctly  and 
clearly  made  in  an  excellent  publica- 
tion sent  to  me  by  Dan  Lambert,  adju- 
tant. Department  of  Maine,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  That  publication,  "The 
Aging  Veteran.  Uncounted  Costs 
Unkept  Promises?"  was  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Legion's  veterans  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  committee.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  publication's  section 
entitled,  "Maine's  Hidden  Asset,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Maine's  Hidden  Asset 

veterans  health  care  benefits  cut  across 

all  political.  economic  and  social  lines 

The  Maine  state  budget  Includes  an  asset 
that  few.  if  any.  of  those  responsible  for  the 
budget  are  aware  of.  It  is  an  asset  that,  in 
1983.  accounted  for  some  $42  million  of  ben- 
efit to  the  citizens  of  the  state-$42.196,771 
to  be  exact,  that  the  legislature  of  Maine 
did  not  have  to  raise  and  her  politicians  did 
not  have  to  account  for.  If  current  chal- 
lenges to  the  nation's  largest  hospital 
system  succeed,  all  that  could  change. 

Maine  is  home  to  more  than  153.000  veter- 
ans. 24.700  of  them  over  age  65.  By  1990. 
that  figure  will  increase  to  39.100  and  by 
the  year  2000.  the  total  will  have  jumped  to 
more  than  50,100.  Without  VA  hospitals  and 
health  care  systems,  those  veterans  will 
have  to  be  cared  for  by  Maine  hospitals  and 
staffs  that  are  already  under  severe  strains. 
Can  Maine  afford  such  a  budget  shock?  Can 
her  citizens  allow  anything  short  of  the 
quality  care  now  being  provided  her  veter- 
ans? How  has  such  a  threat  arisen?  And  fi- 
nally, what  can  be  done  to  avoid  Its  obvious 
consequences? 

Challenges  to  veterans'  earned  benefit 
programs  are  nothing  new.  What  sets  cur- 
rent proposals  to  cut  VA  expenditures  apart 
from  the  historical  pattern  is  that,  in  1985. 
it  is  not  only  the  cost  that  is  under  scrutiny, 
but  also  who  will  bear  the  cost  of  veterans' 
health  care— the  VA,  other  federal  agencies 
or  the  states. 

Those  who  propose  to  dismantle  the  VA 
health  care  system  consistently  recommend 
alternatives  that  would,  ultimately,  place 
the  burden  for  providing  health  care  on  the 
individual  states.  The  effect  of  America's 
aging  population  and  the  Increasing  number 
of  veterans  over  age  65  indicates  that 
demand  for  health  care  by  those  aging— and 
possibly  indigent— veterans  will  only  in- 
crease. Thus,  those  veterans  affected  by  any 
change  in  eligibility  and  who  are  residents 
of  Maine  will  have  nowhere  else  to  turn  but 
to  the  health  care  systems  of  Maine.  This 
effective  transfer  of  funding  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  threat  to  VA  health  care. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  the  purpose  of 
such  proposals  is,  in  their  basic  form,  to 
force  the  states  to  absorb  health  care  costs 


traditionally  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Lost  In  the  rush  for  change,  however, 
is  an  understanding  of  the  multiple  nature 
of  the  VA  health  care  system's  mission:  to 
provide  care  tailored  to  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans: to  back  up  the  military  hospital  system 
in  a  national  emergency;  to  conduct  re- 
search and  to  train  the  nation's  health  pro- 
fessionals; and  to  blaze  a  trail  for  all  other 
medical  entities  in  the  nation  in  the  area  of 
geriatric  care. 

Coupled  with  the  mood  of  less  govern- 
ment services  by  the  federal  government 
and  the  needs  of  the  private  sector  is  the 
pressure  on  the  federal  government  to  stem 
the  tide  of  red  ink  washing  over  the  nation. 
To  achieve  spending  cuts,  the  government 
has  commissioned  several  studies  to  probe 
the  areas  of  waste  and  possible  saving  in 
government  programs.  Notable  among  them 
are  those  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Presidents  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control,  or  the  Grace  Com- 
mission. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  magnitude 
and  policy  options  of  the  impact  of  an  aging 
veteran  population  on  American  society  and 
systems,  particularly  the  VA.  Among  its 
many  recommendations  were: 

To  convert  beds  in  under-utilized  wards, 
and  shift  long-term  care  patients  from  those 
wards,  to  nursing  homes,  domiciliary  or  out- 
patient care; 

To  convert  acute  care  facilities  to  long- 
term  care  such  as  nursing  homes; 

To  require  reimbursement  from  private 
and  public  insurers; 

To  increase  services  provided  by  non-VA 
nursing  homes; 

To  reduce  eligibility  or  the  scope  of  bene- 
fiU. 

Clearly,  the  impact  of  such  sweeping 
changes  in  the  VA  health  care  system  does 
not  suggest  that  care  or  benefits  be  denied, 
only  that  the  way  and  source  of  provision  be 
altered.  That  is  where  the  authority  of 
Maine  is  affected. 

The  Grace  Commission,  likewise,  saw  a 
shifting  of  responsibility  for  care,  not  elimi- 
nation of  care,  as  one  answer  to  the  cost  of 
providing  care  to  the  veteran.  The  findings 
of  the  Grace  Commission,  tasked  as  it  was 
to  ferret  out  waste  and  inefficiencies  in  the 
federal  government's  operations,  have  taken 
a  short  view  of  the  problem.  As  In  the  gen- 
eral population,  the  level  of  elderly  among 
veterans  will  increase;  the  demand  by  them 
for  health  care  will  coincide  with  reaching 
the  stage  in  life  when  health  care  needs  are 
greatest— all  at  a  time  when  available 
health  care  owed  them  for  faithful  service  Is 
threatened. 

The  elimination  of  VA  health  care  would 
affect  all  of  society.  The  American  Legion  is 
concerned.  The  leadership  In  Maine  should 
be  concerned,  too. 

If  the  VA  health  care  system  Is  drastically 
altered,  Maine's  legislature  would  face  hard 
decisions  that  could  call  for  increasing  the 
tax  burden  on  its  constituency. 

In  addition,  money  not  spent  on  VA 
health  care  would  represent  millions  of  pay- 
roll dollars  lost  to  thousands  of  citizens  who 
now  work  for  the  VA  in  Maine.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  retail  sales.  Jobs,  and  the  tax  reve- 
nue that  depends  on  VA  payrolls  also  would 
be  lost. 

The  Governor's  office,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  VA  jobs  and  the  tax  doUars  they 
produce,  would  face  the  political  fallout  as 
Maine  health  care,  education,  welfare,  un- 
employment, and  Jobs  training  programs 
reel  under  the  impact. 


In  the  Congress.  Maine  legislators  who 
may  consider  the  VA  health  care  budget 
outside  their  concerns  will  experience  new 
realities.  The  critical  health  care  needs  of 
America's  aging  veteran  population  will  be 
met  by  other  programs  well  prepared  to 
absorb  the  cost  and  meet  the  demand.  For. 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  whether  veteran  or  not,  is  not  a 
luxury.  It  is  a  necessity. 

Any  drastic  alteration  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  will  not  ease  budget  pressures: 
rather  it  further  complicates  matters  for 
Maine.  The  loss  of  VA  health  care  facilities 
in  Maine  would  have  a  significant  economic, 
political  and  social  impact. 

To  meet  only  its  health  care  responsibility 
to  Maine  veterans,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion provided  $42,196,771  during  FY  1983, 
Even  so,  the  VA  medical  center  in  Maine 
was  forced  to  limit  availability  of  health 
care  to  many  veterans.  The  projected  popu- 
lation of  Maine  veterans  over  age  65  will 
place  tremendous  demands  on  an  already  re- 
strictive VA  budget  because  this  population 
will  require  longer  and  more  intensive  hos- 
pital stays. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  devastating 
impact  of  having  no  VA  health  care  system. 
The  VA  Medical  Center  and  clinics  in  Maine 
treated  6,398  inpatients  and  recorded  51.246 
outpatient  visits  during  FY  1983.  Addition- 
ally, 272  veterans  received  nursing  home 
care  in  VA  facilities  and  community  nursing 
homes  through  VA  provided  funds.  During 
the  same  period.  Maine's  VA  Medical  Center 
trained  305  personnel,  including  22  physi- 
cian house  staff,  the  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Maine  employed  1.186  people,  with  salaries 
alone  for  them  totaling  $29,818,232.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Maine  and  its  economy  needs 
the  VA  as  much  as  Maine's  veterans  do.  We 
must  build  our  alliance,  because,  not  only 
should  Maine  be  concerned  about  the 
health  and  v/elfare  of  our  nation's  past  de- 
fenders but  the  state's  leaders  must  also 
consider  the  impact  further  VA  budget  re- 
ductions and  elimination  of  services  will 
have  on  all  her  citizens. 

Provisions  and  funding  for  medical  ctre 
comprise  only  a  small  part  of  VA's  contribu- 
tions to  Maine.  During  FY  1983  alone,  total 
VA  allocations  for  Maine  veterans  equalled 
$158,457,492.  Included  in  this  amount  was 
$97,440,007  for  payments  to  27,809  Maine 
citizens  who  are  either  disabled  as  a  result 
of  military  service  (compensation),  or  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  as  a  resuJt  of 
having  become  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves (pensions);  $10,814,636  in  Readjust- 
ment and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; $6,186,442  for  insuarance  and  indem- 
nities; and  $1,819,637  for  construction  and 
related  costs.  Considering  future  annual 
outlays,  the  total  reaches  amounts  which 
clearly  could  not  be  provided  through 
Maine  resources  alone. 

In  addition,  proposed  major  VA  construc- 
tion in  Maine  is  expected  to  exceed  $30  mil- 
lion from  FY  1985  through  FY  1989.  During 
1984  and  1985.  three  smaller  construction 
projects  will  cost  approximately  $1,077,000. 
These  programs  represent  thousands  of  jobs 
for  Maine  residents. 

Other  contributions  by  VA  to  Maine  in- 
clude support  of  Vietnam  Veterans  Out- 
reach Centers,  burial  services,  regional  of- 
fices, and  other  activities  and  facilities 
taken  for  granted.  Clearly,  a  loss  of  any 
major  component  of  VA  spending  in  Maine 
is  a  potentially  deadly  blow  to  the  sUte  as 
well  as  to  her  military  veterans. 

Maine  gains  a  significant  benefit  from  the 
total  impact  of  VA  programs.  The  '  enefit  is 
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undoubtedly  higher  than  Just  impersonal 
dollar  figures.  Medical  education,  research, 
employment,  quality  of  life,  security,  peace 
of  mind,  and  the  ripple  effect  on  the  econo- 
my all  are  factors  hard  to  calculate. 

From  1974  to  1984.  the  VA  health  care 
system  experienced  a  usage  explosion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  total  budget  for  the 
system  grew  from  $3  billion  to  $8.1  billion. 
But  figures  mislead.  Projecting  that  ten 
year  growth  in  constant  1974  dollars,  the 
VA  health  care  budget  grew  by  about  1.25 
percent  per  year. 

The  American  Legion,  the  nation's  largest 
veterans  organization,  is  concerned  about 
the  future.  Lawmakers  and  policy  makers  at 
every  level  of  government  share  that  con- 
cern. The  nation's  veterans  do  not  oppose 
change,  but  any  change  must  benefit  all  ciM- 
zens  of  our  country,  and  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  least  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

There  are  more  than  28  million  veterans 
in  America.  Not  every  one  of  them  will  re- 
quire medical  care  In  a  VA  facility  as  they 
age.  but  many  will.  Regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  VA  health  care  system,  the  need 
for  care  will  not  go  away.* 


SMALL  TOWN  BANKER  HELPS 
FARMERS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  the  very  backbone  of  this 
Nation.  The  farmers  fed  this  Nation 
from  its  birth,  and  now  they  have 
become  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  entire  free  world.  Farming  is  not  a 
special  interest  that  is  isolated  in  a 
particular  segment  of  the  economy  or 
by  geographical  region.  Instead,  it  cuts 
across  the  Nation,  woven  as  a  fabric  of 
life  in  a  special  breed  of  men  and 
women— America's  farm  families. 

Today  the  precious  2  percent  of  the 
population  working  in  agriculture  are 
in  a  state  of  crisis.  Our  farmers  fuel 
the  very  economy  of  this  Nation.  But 
they  are  suffocating  under  a  tremen- 
dous debt  load  that  threatens  any 
future  viability. 

With  all  of  the  problems  the  farmers 
are  facing,  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
effect  their  problems  are  having  on 
"Main  Street  America. "  A  good  friend 
of  mine,  Charlie  Bennett,  of  Breckin- 
ridge County,  KY,  is  a  prime  example 
of  how  community  business  leaders 
can  work  together  to  help  ease  the 
farmer's  debt  burden  and  lessen  the 
damaging  effect  on  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Bennett,  a  smalltown  banker, 
was  recently  the  subject  of  a  Washing- 
ton Post  article  in  which  his  efforts  to 
help  his  community's  farmers  were  de- 
tailed. I  submit  this  article  for  the 
Record  as  an  example  of  how  the 
farmers'  plight  relates  to  the  entire 
rural  community. 

The  article  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  February  10. 

19851 
Farm  ComftiNiTT  Nourished  by  Dtvotks 

COONTRY  BaNKKR 

LENDER  CHARGES  LOW  RATES.  DETERS  INTEREST 

PAYMENTS 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

CD.  (Charlie)  Bennett  Isn't  an  elected  of- 
ficial and  he  doesn't  make  headlines,  but  he 
Just  might  be  the  most  important  man  in 
Breckinridge  County.  Ky..  these  days.  He  is 
the  country  banker  who  makes  the  loans 
that  keep  farmers  going. 

His  Farmers  Bank,  as  appropriately 
named  today  as  when  it  was  founded  in 
1902.  is  one  of  more  than  5.000  rural  t>anks 
that  hold  about  $80  billion  of  agricultural 
debt— a  third  of  what  American  farmers 
owe. 

IJnlike  many  of  its  sister  institutions  far- 
ther west.  Grain  Belt  lenders  that  are  In 
trouble  because  of  farmers'  low  prices  and 
declining  land  values.  Farmers  Bank  in  Har- 
dlnsburg  is  In  relatively  good  shape,  due  in 
part  to  the  area's  more  diversified  agricul- 
tural base.  But  in  almost  every  other  sense, 
the  Farmers  Bank  is  the  prototjrpical  coun- 
try lending  institution. 

The  rural  bank  is  one  of  the  engin'M  that 
keep  agriculture  running.  Or  doesn't.  When 
things  go  bad  on  the  farm,  things  go  bad  in 
the  neighboring  town  and  things  go  bad  at 
the  country  bank. 

Reflecting  the  recession  in  the  agricultur- 
al heartland,  more  than  a  dozen  of  these 
banks  failed  last  year,  as  the  ripples  reached 
out  and  rolled  over  businesses  that  prop  up 
and  supply  the  farmer.  Federal  bank  regula- 
tors predict  that  more  than  100  will  topple 
this  year. 

Bankers  such  as  Bennett,  farmstate  legis- 
lators, governors  and  farmers  warn  that, 
unless  strong  action  is  taken,  there  will  be 
devastation  in  rural  communities  that  rely 
on  agriculture  and  repercussions  through- 
out the  economy. 

"This  country  was  built  on  rural  people." 
Bennett  said  the  other  day.  "If  we  let  rural 
America  suffer,  people  not  only  leave  the 
farms.  They  have  to  go  somewhere  and  they 
have  to  do  something.  This  could  mean  an 
even  heavier  drain  on  society.  ...  I  can  see 
what's  happening  now  in  rural  America 
costing  us  billions  down  the  road— we're 
going  to  have  social  programs  no  matter 
what  the  administration  says  and  they  are 
going  to  cost  money." 

Tht  Reagan  administration,  under  pres- 
sure from  farm-state  legislators  and  the 
banking  industry,  has  reacted  with  a  debt- 
restructuring  program  aimed  at  helping 
many  farmers  find  a  way  to  finance  spring 
planting.  But  critics,  including  the  bankers, 
say  the  plan  is  unlikely  to  work. 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block, 
among  other  administration  officials,  says 
the  recently  reshaped  program  wUl  work  if 
given  a  chance.  But.  he  also  has  said  repeat- 
edly, banks  must  share  more  of  the  burden 
if  financially  strapped  farmers  are  to  make 
it  through  1985. 

Bennett's  bank,  with  about  60  percent  of 
Its  loans  made  to  farmers,  already  carries  a 
sizable  load.  Fanners  Bank  makes  year-to- 
year  operating  loans  at  12  percent,  a  rate 
lower  than  normal,  "because  the  profit  is 
not  there  in  agriculture  and  the  farmer  Just 
can't  pay." 

Beyond  that,  Bennett  said.  "We  have  for- 
gone interest  for  this  year  so  farmers  can 
put  in  a  crop.  That's  Just  a  fact  of  life  in 
rural  America.  The  people  are  as  honest  as 
the  day  is  long  and  they'll  pay  it  back  when 
they  can." 


That  means,  of  course,  that  the  bank's 
earnings  go  down.  Or  it  means  that  other 
customers  must  subsidize  the  borrowing 
farmer  by  paying  higher  rates  on  their  own 
loans.  And  it  means  there  is  less  money 
available  in  the  general  loan  pool. 

Most  of  Farmers  Bank's  capital  comes 
from  local  depositors  and  most  of  its  loans 
go  to  local  people,  principally  farmers  who 
rely  on  it  for  yearly  operating  funds. 

When  a  local  business  wants  to  expand,  it 
goes  to  Bennett  for  money.  When  the  fertil- 
izer company,  the  implements  firm  and  the 
seed  dealer  need  to  buy  supplies,  they  see 
Bennett. 

The  country  bank  is  so  reactive  to  local 
situations  that  at  Farmers,  for  example, 
most  of  the  agricultural  loans  are  timed  to 
coincide  with  tot>acco  farming,  a  major 
source  of  Income  for  Breckinridge  County 
farmers.  Most  of  the  tobacco  loans— to  small 
farmers  who  borrow  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  yearly— come  due  after  the  hurley 
auctions  in  late  fall. 

Now.  as  these  farmers  prepare  to  plant, 
they  line  up  to  see  Charlie  (like  most  coun- 
try bankers,  he's  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
his  customers)  for  operating  money.  Ben- 
nett and  his  staff  base  their  decisions  on 
farming  ability  and  likelihood  of  repayment. 
Often,  a  mere  handshake  seals  the  deal. 

Bennett's  bank  holds  about  $30  million  in 
different  types  of  deposits.  It  must  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  money,  but  it  also  makes 
money  by  putting  the  deposits  to  work. 
Much  of  It  goes  back  out  as  loans — all  In  the 
area  around  Hardinsburg.  Some  of  its 
money  is  deposited  in  larger  banks,  earning 
interest. 

Farmers  Bank  also  has  invested  about  $1 
million  in  bonds  of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
the  farmer-operated  lending  network  that- 
like  the  country  banks— holds  about  one- 
third  of  the  agricultural  debt.  As  the  credit 
crisis  intensified  in  recent  months,  financial 
specialists  expressed  growing  concern  about 
the  PCS. 

"We  invest  in  those  bonds  Just  as  many 
other  people  do."  Bennett  said.  "There  is 
something  about  rural  America  that  still  is 
very  basic,  and  a  lot  of  individuals  who  feel 
strongly  about  it  buy  the  FCS  bonds.  There 
surely  would  be  another  serious  ripple 
effect  if  we  see  Farm  Credit  defaulting.  The 
government  would  have  to  go  in,  no  ques- 
tion about  it." 

As  in  many  rural  communities,  feeling 
about  the  role  of  the  country  bank  runs 
strong  in  Hardinsburg.  a  town  of  about 
2.100  southwest  of  Louisville. 

When  it  appeared  in  the  early  1970s  that 
outsiders  might  buy  Farmers  Bank.  Bennett 
and  some  of  his  friends  decided  lo  cut  them 
off  at  the  pass. 

There  was.  naturally,  appeal  in  the  idea  of 
making  some  money.  But.  to  Bennett,  there 
was  something  else  that  bespoke  the  unusu- 
al relationship  between  country  bank  and 
country  customer. 

'We  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  bigger 
bank  in  Owensboro  to  get  control.  But  we 
bought  the  Farmers  Bank  to  keep  it  in  the 
community, "  he  said,  adding: 

"Your  rural  banker  has  a  feeling  for  help- 
ing rural  people.  That's  why  I  went  into  It.  I 
felt  I  could  do  something  for  the  commiuii- 
ty.  And  we  Just  don't  loan  money  outside  of 
the  community." 

"We  are  a  part  of  the  community,"  Ben- 
nett said,  "and  we  support  all  of  the  local 
activities.  We  bought  computers  for  the 
grade  school.  We  contribute  to  all  the 
causes.  And  everyone  calls  on  us  for  dona- 
tions. That's  the  way  it  is."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  as  one  who  serves  a  great 
democracy  where  religious  freedom  is 
an  unquestioned  fact  of  everyday  life. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  horri- 
fied by  accounts  of  persecution  driven 
by  religious  hatred  and  Intolerance  of 
differences  in  others.  And  yet  Ameri- 
cans have  not  always  spoken  out 
against  such  Injustices,  which  is  why 
we  must  not  take  for  granted  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  voiced 
today.  No  such  call  rang  out  a  little 
over  four  decades  ago  when  the  Nazis 
were  in  the  throes  of  the  debacle  of 
the  final  solution,  the  systematic  ex- 
termination of  the  Jewish  people.  Our 
present  denunciations  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  oppression  of  Jews  are  a 
public  declaration  that  we  can  never 
again  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  a  recognition 
that  any  level  of  intolerance,  any 
degree  or  type  of  torment  inflicted 
upon  a  people  because  of  their  reli- 
gion, is  a  virulent  disease. 

In  this  sense,  the  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  of 
one  piece  with  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust of  the  1940's.  Certainly  the 
extent  of  the  oppression  is  different, 
as  are  the  methods,  although  violence 
is  conmion  to  both.  However,  the 
intent  is  the  same:  to  stifle  the  very 
breath  of  life  of  a  religion  or  cultural 
tradition,  which  is  the  freedom  to  be- 
queath upon  one's  children  one's  in- 
heritance from  the  past.  It  Is  the  same 
disease  that  ultimately  killed  6  million 
Jews  during  World  War  II. 

Nazis  sought  to  eradicate  the  Jewish 
people  by  an  all-encompassing  and  Im- 
mediate physical  extermination.  The 
demonic  travesties  of  their  final  solu- 
tion are  crimes  which  we.  In  the 
remote  present,  have  vehemently  de- 
nounced. Yet,  the  more  gradual  and 
less  glaring  cruelties  of  the  Soviet 
Government  toward  Soviet  Jews  is 
aimed  at  the  same  result— extinguish- 
ing the  flame  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  tradition  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  the  benefit  of  distance  In 
time  or  perspective  it  Is  more  difficult 
perhaps  to  identify  the  parallels.  How- 
ever, qualified  persecution  is  a  myth. 
Whenever  a  religious  group  is  subject- 
ed to  systematic  oppression  because  it 
is  different  from  the  designated  norm, 
we  must  combat  the  same  forces 
which  bred  the  monstrosities  of 
Nazism. 

The  Soviet  Union's  campaign  of  op- 
pression of  Jews  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  Russian  history.  In  this 
latest  phase,  however,  the  visible  tar- 
gets are  now  religious  teachers  and 
cultural  activists  as  well  as  prominent 
Jewish  inteUectuals.  Not  only  is  the 
desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  pun- 
ished, but  also  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  Jewish  religion  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 


past  6  months,  11  religious  teachers 
and  Jewish  cultural  activists  were  ar- 
rested. Four  were  sentenced  to  labor 
camps.  The  charges  were  engaging  in 
anti-Soviet  agitation,  slander,  and 
propaganda— the  standard  rhetoric 
used  by  the  Government  in  its  repres- 
sive exercises.  Further  attacks  have 
come  through  the  "Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee on  the  Soviet  Public"  which 
has  served  as  a  platform  from  which 
the  media  has  launched  a  campaign  of 
anti-Semitic  propaganda.  These  devel- 
opments become  even  more  disturbing 
in  view  of  the  decline  in  emigration.  In 
1979,  31,000  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1984  the 
total  exodus  was  896.  This  was  30-per- 
cent less  than  in  1983  and  98-percent 
less  than  in  1979.  The  State  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  400,000  Jews— (20 
percent  of  the  community— would  emi- 
grate if  the  Soviet  Government  would 
allow  it. 

Soviet  Jews  are  trapped  in  a  laby- 
rinth, a  Catch-22.  created  by  the  game 
of  application  for  emigration,  denials, 
false  accusations,  threats  and  labor 
camps.  It  is  a  slow  process  of  mental 
and  physical  torture  in  which  reality 
and  absurdity  are  inextricably  linked. 
And  if  we  ask  why  it  Is  so,  that  also 
eludes  a  logical  answer,  for  the  Soviet 
Government  neither  wants  the  Jews  in 
its  country  nor  does  it  wish  to  permit 
them  to  leave. 

We,  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  of  a  few 
people,  must  not  stand  by  in  silence- 
dumb  witnesses  to  the  evils  of  our 
fellow  men.  We  must  raise  our  voices 
In  moral  indignation  and  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  Soviet's  reli- 
gious persecution  of  ths  Jews.  The 
courage  and  stoicism  shown  by  those 
Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  who  have  sought  to  help  them 
from  the  outside  must  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  We  caimot  turn  our 
backs  on  this  fight.* 


CONNECTICUT  MAN  COMPLETES 

HISTORIC  RUN 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  young  Connecticut 
man  named  Jeff  Keith  for  completing 
his  miraculous  nm  across  America.  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut when  I  extend  my  heiutiest 
congratulations  to  Jeff  and  his  family. 
He  has  brought  a  strong  and  valuable 
message  to  all  Americans  that  any  ob- 
stacle, no  matter  how  great,  can  be 
overcome  with  the  strength  of  will  and 
the  courage  to  try.  He  deserves  the 
title  of  a  true  American  hero,  and  Con- 
necticut Is  extremely  proud  of  him. 

A  sports  enthusiast  from  an  early 
age,  the  22-year-old  Fairfield  resident 
returned  to  physical  activities  quickly 
after  he  lost  his  right  leg  to  cancer  10 
years  ago.  He  began  his  comeback  by 
lifting  weights,  bicycling,  and  swim- 
ming, and  then  entered  downhill  ski 


competitions,  competed  on  his  high 
school  tennis  team,  and  played  goalie 
for  the  varsity  lacrosse  team  at  Boston 
College.  Outside  of  school,  he  partici- 
pated in  a  triathlon  in  New  York 
State,  placing  30th  out  of  500  in  the 
lV4-mile  swim  event  and  finishing  the 
25-mile  bike  race  and  10-mlle  run 
along  with  the  300  remaining  competi- 
tors. 

Jeff  began  his  run  9  months  ago  in 
Boston  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
friend  Edward  Kennedy,  Jr.,  son  of 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Young 
Kennedy  also  lost  his  leg  to  cancer  at 
an  early  age.  In  reaching  his  goal,  Jeff 
raised  national  and  international 
awareness  to  issues  facing  the  handi- 
capped while  drawing  contributions 
from  people  all  over  the  country  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  for  re- 
search. While  he  made  his  way 
through  Washington  this  summer.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Jeff.  He 
spoke  to  the  Connecticut  congression- 
al delegation  and  to  other  prominent 
Members  of  Congress  emphasizing  the 
theme  of  his  nm.  He  prefers  to  label 
his  condition  as  "physically  chal- 
lenged" rather  than  physically  handi- 
capped. Perhaps  the  most  commenda- 
ble of  ail  his  efforts  during  his  run  was 
to  provide  hope  and  inspiration  to 
young  cancer  victims  with  whom  he 
met  in  rehabilitation  centers.  Jeff 
proved  most  resoundingly  yesterday  to 
these  youngsters  and  to  all  of  us  that 
cancer  can  l>e  beaten  and  that  no  ob- 
stacle is  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  to 
have  placed  In  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  today. 
The  article  follows: 
AMPtTTEE  Breaks  Barrier— State  Resident 
Completes  Rtn«  Across  Country 
(By  Alan  Sternberg) 
Los  Angeles.— "I  think  there  were  a  lot  of 
doubters,  but  I  always  knew  I  would  make 
It- 
Then   Jeff   Keith,   the   22-year-old   from 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  who  nine  months  ago  set 
off  from  Boston  on  a  3.300-mile  run  across 
America,  was  tossed  ceremoniously  from  a 
marina  dock  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Members  of  his  entourage  had  removed 
his  artificial  leg  and  hoisted  it  aloft  like  a 
trophy. 

Keith,  who  lost  his  right  leg  to  bone 
cancer  10  years  ago.  emerged  from  the 
water,  bouncing  nimbly  on  one  foot,  and 
faced  the  television  cameras. 

His  Journey— the  first  coast-to-coast  nin 
by  an  amputee— had  progressed  from  a  soli- 
tary workout  with  little  fanfare  in  Oklaho- 
ma and  Texas  to  a  full-blown  media  event  In 
Los  Angeles. 

Diirlng  welcoming  ceremonies,  attended 
by  Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  and  celebrities. 
President  Reagan  telephoned. 

"■you've  been  an  Inspiration  for  thousands 
of  Americans."  the  president  told  him.  His 
remarks  were  amplified  for  the  crowd. 

"This  is  a  most  courageous  and  wonderful 
thing  you've  done,  and  you  have  our  fondest 
wishes  for  continued  health  and  the  fulfiU- 
ment  of  your  dreams." 
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Keith  repeated  a  theme  he  has  used 
throughout  the  run:  that  amputees  are  not 
"physically  handicapped"  but  "physically 
challenged." 

The  6-foot-2.  slightly  balding  Keith  is  now 
well-tanned.  At  1S4  pounds,  he  is  40  pounds 
lighter  than  he  was  last  June.  His  left  leg  is 
enormously  developed. 

During  the  journey,  which  covered  seven 
to  20  miles  a  day.  Keith  and  his  group  used 
four  motor  homes:  three  broke  down.  It 
rained  for  two  weeks  in  Missouri,  but  he 
kept  running.  Twice,  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
the  lee  of  the  Rockies,  he  and  the  crew  had 
to  drive  due  south— without  reducing  the 
final  distance— to  find  warmer  weather  and 
better  riinning  conditions.  He  developed 
blisters  on  his  amputated  right  limb  in 
Oklahoma  in  October  and  had  to  stop  for 
three  days.  He  slogged  through  a  snowstorm 
that  deposited  14  inches  in  the  New  Mexico 
mountains.  He  wore  out  39  pairs  of  sneakers 
and  two  artificial  legs. 

Keith  undertook  his  run  as  a  spirit-raiser 
for  cancer  victims  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  an- 
other amputee— Terry  Pox.  a  Canadian  who 
ran  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  Canada 
before  the  cancer  that  had  claimed  his  leg 
recurred.  Pox  died  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario, 
in  1981. 

Keith,  who  underwent  IW  years  of  che- 
motheraphy  a  decade  ago,  does  not  expect 
any  recurrences. 

"I  wanted  to  do  it."  he  said  of  the  run.  "I 
thought  about  it  while  I  was  in  college,  and 
finally  last  year  I  started  putting  the  plans 
down  on  paper.  It  cheers  people  up.  It  helps 
them.  It  shows  what's^  possible.  A  lot  of 
people  aren't  aware  of  the  progress  that's 
been  made  with  artificial  limbs." 

At  the  finale,  the  SVi-pound  artificial  leg 
was  shod  in  a  gray  Saucony  running  shoe,  a 
kind  of  outpost  of  normality  at  the  end  of 
the  gold-colored,  metallic  device.  The  leg 
featured  a  hydraulic  cylinder  at  the  knee 
and  a  white  plastic  socket  that  cupped  over 
the  vestige  of  Keith's  thigh. 

StUl.  if  his  legs  didn't  match,  the  shoes 
did.  and  left,  right,  left,  right  they  went 
down  the  road. 

Keith  ran  by  planting  his  right  leg— the 
artificial  one— then  pushing  off  it.  bouncing 
twice  on  his  left  foot  In  a  kind  of  skipping 
motion,  and  planting  the  right  leg  again.  It 
was  an  awkward  gait  made  graceful  through 
millions  of  repetitions  across  16  states  and 
3,300  miles.  Using  it,  he  made  deceptively 
fast  progress,  moving  at  the  pace  of  a  steady 
jog  with  a  kind  of  relentless,  rolling  rhythm. 

In  the  smog-dulled  Los  Angeles  sunlight 
at  9:10  a.m.  Sunday,  two  men  who  design  ar- 
tificial limbs  for  a  living  were  standing  on 
top  of  the  latest  motor  home.  It  was  rolling 
at  5  miles  per  hour  down  Venice  Boulevard 
through  a  neighborhood  filled  with  auto 
body  shops,  liquor  stores  and  Mexican  food 
stands. 

"He's  about  10  strides  faster  per  mile  than 
the  last  time  I  saw  him."  said  Alan  Pinnies- 
ton,  who  built  the  leg  a  year  ago.  "Then,  he 
was  doing  IS-minute  miles.  Now  he's  down 
to  about  12. 

'Of  course."  he  added,  "the  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  in  Maryland." 

The  designers  of  artificial  limbs— four 
limt)s.  each  valued  at  S7.000  were  donated  to 
Keith— were  here  because  Keith  was  a 
symbol  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
with  artificial  limbs  and  because  Keith  had 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  laboratory.  Nobody 
else  has  ever  put  an  artificial  leg  under  such 
stress. 

Designers  said  the  information  could  be 
valuable  to  amputees  who  seek  more  active 


lives,  especially  in  sports.  Jan  Stokoaa.  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Prosthetics  in  Lansing.  Mich.,  said  he  will 
work  with  Keith  to  come  up  with  a  leg  that 
will  enable  Keith  to  run  "leg  over  leg"— that 
is,  in  normal  fashion. 

Prosthetists,  as  designers  of  artificial 
limbs  are  called,  cite  the  advances  that 
made  it  possible  for  Jeff  Keith  to  run  across 
the  nation  on  an  artificial  leg: 

The  foot  of  the  device,  known  as  the  "Se- 
attle foot."  is  made  of  a  resilient  plastic  that 
flexes  and  then  springs  back,  propelling  the 
txxly  forward  much  as  the  big  toe  of  a 
normal  foot  does  during  walking  or  miming. 

The  hydraulic  cylinder  at  the  knee,  de- 
vised five  years  ago.  controls  the  swing  of 
the  artificial  leg  so  that  it  stays  in  equilibri- 
um; as  the  pace  increases,  more  hydraulic 
force  comes  to  bear  to  keep  the  lower  ap- 
pendage from  swinging  too  wildly. 

A  thin,  clear,  plastic  film,  originally  de- 
signed by  Johnson  <b  Johnson  as  a  dressing 
for  wounds,  eases  the  problem  of  blisters, 
bleeding  and  cuts  caused  by  friction  be- 
tween the  artificial  limb  and  the  human  ap- 
pendage. 

Tot  years,  these  consequences  have  kept 
amputees  from  strenuous  activity. 

But  last  year,  while  training  for  his  run. 
Keith  found  that  the  adhesive-backed  film, 
called  Bioclusive,  protected  his  thigh  from 
the  constant  chafing. 

Keith  was  already  a  celebrity  in  Los  Ange- 
les several  days  before  he  crossed  the  finish 
line. 

Priday  night  he  was  introduced  at  a  bas- 
ketball game  between  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  and  the  Atlanta  Hawks.  "TY\e  place 
went  nuts."  said  Hugh  Curran.  Keith's 
buddy  during  their  days  at  Boston  College. 
"They  couldn't  believe  this  guy  out  on  the 
court  had  gone  across  the  country  on  an  ar- 
tificial leg. " 

Saturday  at  noon,  at  a  basketball  game  be- 
tween the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  the  University  of  Arizona.  Keith  re- 
ceived a  jersey  and  hat  from  USC  President 
James  Zumberge  and  had  his  picture  taken 
while  surrounded  by  USC  cheerleaders. 

Then  a  Saturday  night  appearance  at  a 
Los  Angeles  Kings  hockey  game  was  can- 
celed by  Curran,  the  group's  Informal  man- 
ager, "because  everyone's  too  tired." 

Later  Saturday  there  was  a  two-hour  cock- 
tail reception  for  the  press  and  Keith's 
crew,  and  on  Sunday  Keith  attended  mass 
and  a  reception  at  Loyola  Marymount  Uni- 
versity and  was  interviewed  on  NBC  televi- 
sion.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Time  for  morning  business 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese 
III.  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  realize  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  can 
move,  if  there  is  an  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  nomination.  I  merely 
want  to  ask  a  question. 

I  note  that  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, in  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese,  there  is  no  asterisk  which 
would  signify  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  resiTond  to  a  request  to  appear 
to  testify  before  a  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Can  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  give  assurance  that  that  aster- 
isk—which would  indicate  such  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  nominee  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate- 
will  appear  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  give  that  as- 
surance. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  response  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  desires  that  assurance,  I 
am  sure  we  can  get  it.  The  asterisk  did 
not  appear  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Baker  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  other  Cabinet  of- 
ficers whose  nominations  were  con- 
firmed last  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Those  nominations  were 
confirmed  without  the  asterisk? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  they 
were. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry  there  was  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  give  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  assurance  is  given, 
that  the  calendar  will  so  show  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  motion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese,  but 
there  are  certain  matters  pending— or 
we  hope  will  be  pending— on  the  farm 
credit  crisis— and  we  want  to  stress  the 
need  for  consideration  of  that  type  of 
legislation  or  indication  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  how  it  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  immediately. 


It  is  only  for  that  purpose  that  I 
think  we  should  at  least  have  a  vote 
on  this.  So  I  will  object,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  when 
the  motion  is  made  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  report  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and 
other  Senators  that  we  have  Just  con- 
cluded a  brief  meeting  in  the  majority 
leader's  office  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
[Mr.  Hexms],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoNl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  where  we  dis- 
cussed, in  a  general  way,  what  might 
be  done  on  the  farm  credit  problem. 

We  left  that  meeting  after  directing 
staff  to  contact  the  USDA.  the  OMB. 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  go 
over  a  list  of  suggestions  that  were 
presented.  We  have  started  the  hear- 
ing process  of  going  over  a  number  of 
suggestions,  and  we  believe  some 
progress  can  be  made. 

I  hope— this  is  only  a  hope,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  any  Senator  can  do 
what  he  wishes— that  we  will  not  hold 
the  Meese  nomination  hostage,  that  at 
least  we  will  move  to  proceed.  I  hope 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  to 
the  nomination. 

If,  in  fact,  there  is  a  determination 
by  certain  Senators  not  to  let  us  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination,  that  is  a  de- 
termination they  must  make. 

But  I  think  I  have  correctly  de- 
scribed the  progress  so  far. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
mant  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  if 
he  has  any  conunents. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  exactly 
right.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
for  several  weeks,  as  my  friend  from 
Montana  knows,  and  we  are  now  em- 
barked on  a  two-pronged  procedure. 
One  is  to  see  how  much  can  be  done 
administratively,  and  then  analyze 
what  we  should  do  legislatively. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anjrthing  to 
be  gained,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
from  delaying  the  consideration  of  the 
Meese  nomination  because  we  are 
going  full-si>eed  ahead  on  the  credit 
problem  anyhow.  So  I  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  any  delay  in  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor  yet?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
Senator  has  the  floor,  and  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  pending,  and 
it  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes on  this  subject. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  under  the  reser- 
vation: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  under  the  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  P»resident.  as  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  discus- 
sion is  two-pronged.  I  assimie  one  of 
those  prongs  is  with  the  White  House. 
Did  I  understand  the  Chairman  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  are  tning  to 
pursue  every  available  course  that  will 
expedite  precisely  what  the  Senator 
wants  to  do,  what  I  want  to  do.  and 
what  all  Senators  want  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  administration  will  be 
involved  in  terms  of  what  can  be  done 
administratively.  Then  we  will  deter- 
mine what  that  is  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  see  what  we  can  or  should 
do  legislatively. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Majority 
Leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  it  possible  that, 
even  prior  to  the  final  vote  on  the 
Meese  nomination,  we  may  have 
worked  out  a  solution  to  this  that  is 
meaningful  in  terms  of  farm  credit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Montana  that  that  is  a  possibility.  But 
if  we  make  the  assumption  that  we 
cannot  complete  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion until  we  work  out  a  package  on 
farm  credit,  some  Member  of  the 
Senate  might  decide  we  should  not 
have  a  farm  package.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  is  some  urgency  about  this.  If 
we  start  playing  political  games  rather 
than  responding  to  the  real  concerns 
of  these  issues,  then  we  are  finished. 
The  majority  leader  is  not  going  to 
participate  in  that. 

I  hope  that  we  sdl  want  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  that  we  do  not  set  a 
bad  example  on  our  first  action  in  the 
Senate  in  dealing  with  the  farm  credit 
crisis.  Something  needs  to  be  done,  but 
it  has  to  be  reasonable,  sensible,  and 
we  have  to  have  broad  support. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  pose  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  distinguished 
chairman  several  times  in  the  last  few 
moments  has  used  the  word  "we."  "We 
are  working  on  a  program;  we  are 
working  on  a  farm  credit  deal;  we  are 
working  on  something."  Who  is  "we"? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Everyone  who  was 
present  at  the  various  meetings. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  any  meeting  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  yet.  Is  this  Mr. 
Stockman  or  Mr.  Block  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  or 
who  is  "we"?  That  is  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  can  in- 
clude himself  in  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  not  been  invited 
to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  others  were  not  in- 
vited. They  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  majority  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  can  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  anyone  whom  he 
pleases,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 
him. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  want  to  sort  of  clarify 
the  statement  because  it  appears  that 
we  are  holding  out,  that  we  are  meet- 
ing and  we  are  about  to  come  out  with 
something,  and  frankly  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  is  about  to  come  out  with 
anjrthing,  and  I  take  great  reservation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  take  offense  at  the  meet- 
ing that  was  just  held,  and  I  was  allud- 
ing to  the  meeting  that  was  just  held, 
and  in  that  context  I  used  the  word 
"we,"  because  I  did  go  to  that  meeting 
at  the  request  of  Senators  Exon, 
BoREN.  and  others. 

I  wish  the  Senator  had  been  there.  I 
did  not  designate  who  was  to  be  there. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Montana  that  at  this  point  in 
time  I  hope  he  will  reconsider  object- 
ing to  the  request  to  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. 

None  of  us  are  plajong  games.  I 
think  we  all  know  that.  We  are  deadly 
in  earnest,  and  I  think  we  are  all  at- 
tempting now  to  talk  in  good  faith  and 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  work  out 
the  answer  to  a  very  serious  immediate 
problem. 

It  is  very  clear  in  conscience  several 
of  us  feel  that  we  cannot  go  to  a  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination  until  we 
have  been  assured  that  there  wlU  be 
an  effective  emergency  package  to 
deal  with  the  agricultural  crisis  sched- 
uled for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  within 
the  very  near  future,  the  time  certain 
and  with  some  specificity  as  to  what  is 
in  that  package. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  I  think 
while  we  are  continuing  our  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate that  we  not  object  to  at  least 
going  to  the  Meese  nomination,  to 
allow  it  to  be  taken  up  so  that  the  dis- 
cussion could  begin  on  that  nomina- 
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tion  while  we  can  continue  our  delib- 
erations. 

I  say  again  my  own  feelings  about 
the  need  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  Meese 
nomination  until  we  have  some  under- 
standing on  the  farm  package  is  not  a 
matter  of  Individual  personalities.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  personal 
objections  on  my  part  in  regard  to  the 
Meese  nomination.  It  is  simply  the 
matter  that  I  in  conscience,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
others  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Montana  also,  feel  that  we  simply  in 
conscience  cannot  allow  the  farm  crisis 
to  go  on  unattended  any  longer  but  we 
must  move  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  not  going  to 
delay  this  process.  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  time  to  debate 
this.  But  what  I  earnestly  ask  of  all  of 
my  colleagues,  and  particularly  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  is  to  lay 
this  matter  directly  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  get  a  resolution  very  quickly. 

What  David  Stockman  says,  or  John 
Block  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says, 
is  irrelevant  to  the  massive  crisis  that 
faces  American  agriculture,  and  it  is  a 
question  that  deserves  and  demands 
the  attention  of  the  President  immedi- 
ately. 

So  I  just  want  to  emphasize  my  re- 
quest to  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  they  get  that  answer  very 
promptly  and  there  be  a  meaningful 
answer,  because  what  Stockman  has 
said  and  what  Secretary  Block  has 
said  is  meaningless  and  is  irrelevant  to 
the  facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  reserve 
the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  because  I  think  the 
quicker  we  move  ahead  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Meese  nomination 
the  better  off  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  com- 
promise that  is  acceptable  to  the  farm- 
ers would  be.  I  simply  say  that  I  sus- 
pect that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
delay  of  maybe  2  or  3  months.  2  or  3 


years  possibly,  hopefully,  on  the 
Meese  confirmation  unless  something 
forthcoming  can  be  arranged  with  the 
White  House,  the  President,  and  not 
Mr.  Stockman  or  Mr.  Block,  who  are 
the  temporary  popular  punching  bags. 

I  simply  say  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  moving  in  this  area  honest- 
ly feel  that  the  quicker  we  get  the 
Meese  nomination  up  for  consider- 
ation the  stronger  position  we  will  be 
in  rather  than  the  weaker  position. 

I  have  been  very  fearful,  frankly, 
talking  out  of  school,  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  might  decide  to  put  off  the 
Meese  nomination  to  some  other  day 
and  take  up  something  like  the  high- 
way construction  bill  or  aid  to  starving 
people  in  Africa.  It  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  to  be  delaying  that 
type  of  action. 

I  think  it  is  in  my  interest  and  what 
Senator  Boren  and  I  and  most  of  us 
are  trying  to  get  done  to  get  the  Meese 
nomination  out  on  the  table. 

I  suspect  that,  with  all  the  parlia- 
mentary skill  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has.  he  probably  has  some 
anecdote  to  that,  but  at  least  that  is 
my  thinking  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
hope  that  we  move  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  bring  up  the  Meese  nomination 
with  the  clear  understanding  that 
there  is  no  time  agreement  on  how 
long  we  might  debate  that  measure. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?      "'^i/ 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  re*r^- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  may  I  address  the 
majority  leader  on  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  con- 
ference that  was  held  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Sena- 
tor ExoN];  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Senator  Boren);  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  [Senator  Helms];  this 
Senator,  and  the  majority  leader,  I 
now  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  I  introduced  a  week  or  so 
ago  on  February  7,  8.  433,  which  is 
held  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  with  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  others,  pursu- 
ant to  our  agreement  of  today,  be  con- 
tinued on  the  calendar,  held  on  the 
calendar  until  next  Monday,  February 
25.  May  I  have  unanimous  consent  to 
do  that?  That  is  the  biU  that  would 
permit  a  one-third  advance  on  the 
loans  from  the  ASCS,  which  could  be 
obtained  by  the  farmer  after  harvest 
in  the  fall,  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
permit  farmers  in  the  country  to  buy 
feed  so  they  can  put  in  a  crop,  because 
they  cannot  harvest  a  crop  if  they  do 
not  put  in  a  crop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hold 
that  on  the  calendar. 


Is 


THE     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  unanimous-consent  requests  are 
before  the  Senate  at  this  point? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  pending. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  expected  my  first  words  offered  in 
this  Chamber  would  be  to  engage  in 
polemics  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
floor  I  heard  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  say  that  he  did  not  want  us 
to  engage  in  political  games.  Those  of 
us  who  are  seeing  thousands  of  our 
farmers  go  under  ir.  our  respective 
States  are  not  here  to  play  political 
games. 

What  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
understand  is  why  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  our  country  now  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  nom- 
ination of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General  when,  in  fact,  our  family 
farmers  are  going  under  day  after  day. 
The  Justice  Department  seems  to  be 
operating  quite  well.  The  bureaucrats 
are  busy,  law  enforcement  goes  on 
apace,  and  yet  we  are  taking  the  time 
in  the  Senate  to  debate  and  discuss 
the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  might,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  why  it  is 
more  important  for  us  to  take  the  time 
to  act  on  Ed  Meese's  nomination 
rather  than  to  take  up  Important  agri- 
culture legislation  that  will  stop  the 
forced  bankruptcies  of  our  farmers, 
the  liquidation  of  banks  that  are  going 
under  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader's  State,  too.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  more  Important  to  do  this 
than  to  take  up  necessary  agriculture 
legislation  which  we  could  pass  this 
week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  might  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  bill  was  just  intro- 
duced today  and  there  is  another 
being  held  at  the  desk.  There  have 
been  no  hearings;  really  no  discussion. 

Ed  Meese  has  been  waiting  now  for  1 
year  to  become  Attorney  General.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  take  up 
the  Meese  nomination.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  has  been  a  plan  aruiounced 
by  the  administration  to  address  the 
farm  credit  problem. 

We  have  been  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  solve  the  farm  crisis  around  here 
for  40  years.  That  is  one  reason  why 
farmers  in  my  State  of  Kansas  and  in 
other  States  are  in  such  difficulty. 
Every  year  we  have  another  crisis  and 
another  solution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
between  $50  and  $60  billion  in  the  last 
4  years  on  agriculture  programs.  And 


we  may  now  have  a  problem  we  need 
to  address  and  address  very  quickly. 
But  it  is  my  view  that  if  everybody 
starts  putting  the  pressure  on  for  in- 
stant action  on  the  farm  credit  issue, 
we  may  not  get  around  to  addressing 
the  real  problem. 

We  need  to  determine  at  the  outset 
what  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  and 
will  continue  to  approach  this  issue  in 
good  faith.  The  administration  has  an- 
nounced a  debt  restructuring  program 
including  $650  million  in  loan  guaran- 
tees. We  have  been  told  that  this  level 
of  guarantees  could  be  modified.  It 
could  go  to  $1  or  $2  billion. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  move  on  with  the  Meese 
nomination,  continue  to  discuss  the 
farm  credit  crisis,  and  see  if  it  can  be 
addressed  responsibly. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has  a  so- 
lution. We  all  have  ideas,  but  I  have 
not  seen  one  that  everyone  has  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  a  solution  to  the 
farm  credit  problem. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  Ed 
Meese  may  have  been  waiting  for  1 
year  to  become  Attorney  General,  but 
I  have  farmers  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa  who  have  been  waiting  at  least  2 
or  3  years  to  have  something  done 
about  their  plight.  We  have  farmers 
right  now  who.  for  the  lack  of  some 
adequate  financing,  will  not  be  able  to 
get  the  crop  in.  That  could  be  done 
this  week  by  this  body  in  concert  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Meese  still  has  a  job  and  an  income; 
he  can  wait  a  little  longer  to  change 
jobs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  has  a 
bill  pending? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Senator  Dixon  has  a 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion, based  on  your  earlier  remarks, 
that  you  must  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Do  you  want  me  to 
write  one?  I  could  write  one  right  now 
for  you.  You  know  that. 

We  could  do  a  lot  of  things,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  we  have  not  had 
one  meeting  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee yet,  and  the  Senate  has  been 
here  for  almost  2  months.  The  fanners 
have  been  crying  out  across  this  land 
for  us  to  do  something  and  we  are 
taking  up  Ed  Meese's  nomination. 
That  Is  why  I  was  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  because  we  are  not  here  to 
play  political  games,  but  we  are  here 
to  conduct  the  most  Important  busi- 
ness of  this  country  which  I  believe  Is 
to  help  save  our  family  farmers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  say  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  last  statement.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 


some  have  been  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  a  long  time,  that  have 
not  been  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmers.  I  would  only  say  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  Ideas  and,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  knows,  they  have  not  yet 
gelled.  We  are  looking  at  many  differ- 
ent ideas.  We  may  be  able  to  work  out 
an  improved  program.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  says  he 
has  a  program  that  will  not  cost  one 
dime.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  move  quickly. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  will  permit  me,  may  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  this  has  not 
been  clarified.  I  wonder  If  the  Chair 
would  rule  on  my  unanimous-consent 
request  that  S.  433  be  held  on  the  cal- 
endar until  next  Monday,  February  25. 
May  I  have  unanimous  consent  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  earlier  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  EDWIN  MEESE  III  TO  BE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  III,  of  California,  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  express  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  without 
delay  in  confirming  Mr.  Meese  to  this 
Important  position. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  this 
nomination  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  February  of  last  year. 
Now.  I  believe  all  of  the  issues  relevant 
to  this  nomination  have  now  been  re- 
solved in  Mr.  Meese's  favor.  It  is  time 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

As  this  Nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  the  Attorney  General  is 
one  of  the  most  important  officials  In 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Meese 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  and  I  believe 
he  is  well  qualified  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  consider  Mr.  Meese  to  be 
firmly  committed  to  the  fair  and  Im- 
partial administration  of  Justice  for  all 
Americans  and  to  upholding  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  President,  this  nomination  has 
been  subjected  to  some  of  the  most  In- 
tense and  exhaustive  scrutiny  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  Senate  career.  In 
every  case,  the  facts  have  clearly 
shown  that  Mr.  Meese  has  violated  no 


criminal  laws  and  has  acted  ethically 
in  his  business  and  personal  dealings. 

We  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  a 
point  where  all  speciilation  about 
criminal  and  ethical  violations  has 
been  completely  dismissed,  and  each 
Member  of  this  Chamber  must  decide 
whether  he  or  she  believes  Edwin 
Meese  is  otherwise  qualified  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

That  decision,  whether  based  on  per- 
sonal opinion,  political  philosophy,  or 
any  other  consideration,  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  vote  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  recount  for  the 
Senate  the  history  of  this  nomination, 
which  includes  seven  separate  hear- 
ings by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
during  which  more  than  50  witnesses 
testified.  I  believe  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  clearly  shows  that  this 
nomination  should  not  be  delayed  any 
further. 

In  February  1984,  when  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  first  received  this  nom- 
ination, four  hearings  were  held,  last- 
ing from  March  1  to  6.  At  that  time, 
questions  arose  concerning  whether 
Mr.  Meese  had  violated  criminal  stat- 
utes in  his  official  and  financial  deal- 
ings. 

The  committee's  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Biden,  and  I  formal- 
ly requested  on  March  22  that  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel  be  appointed  to  re- 
solve those  questions. 

Mr.  Meese  himself  independently  re- 
quested such  a  probe  on  the  same  day. 

As  to  the  investigation  and  report  of 
Independent  counsel,  Mr.  Jacob  Stein 
was  selected  as  the  independent  coun- 
sel to  investigate  these  matters.  His  in- 
vestigation lasted  more  than  5  months 
and  generated  a  report  of  almost  400 
pages.  The  report  is  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  true  to  its  mandate:  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  possible  violation  of 
criminal  law  by  Mr.  Meese.  its  conclu- 
sions are  strong  and  unequivocal: 
there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  Mr.  Meese.  I 
want  to  add  that  the  Investigation  cov- 
ered not  only  those  issues  outlined  by 
Senator  Biden  and  me,  but  five  others 
deemed  relevant  by  the  independent 
counsel. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  at  this  time 
to  review  the  conclusions  and  scope  of 
Mr.  Stein's  efforts  In  order  to  demon- 
strate the  thorough  nature  of  this  in- 
vestigation. So,  I  shall  quote  briefly: 

The  office  of  Independent  Counsel  con- 
ducted eleven  separate  inquiries  relating  to 
Edwin  Meese  III.  They  were: 

1.  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  include  in  his  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statements  a  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 

2.  The  relationship,  if  any.  of  certain  loans 
made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edwin  Thomas,  Gretchen 
Thomas,  Tad  Thomas,  John  McKean, 
Gordon  Luce,  Edwin  Gray,  Marc  Sand- 
strom.  Clarence  Pendleton,  and  Thomas 
Barrack  to  federal  jobs. 

3.  Mr.  Meese's  and  his  family's  stock  trad- 
ing. 
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4.  Whether  Mr.  Meese  obtained  special 
treatment  from  government  agencies  for 
business  entities  in  which  he  had  a  financial 
interest. 

5.  Mr.  Meese 's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

6.  Mr.  Meese's  statements  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  concerning  Carter  campaign 
materials. 

7.  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  cuff  links  given 
to  him  by  the  government  of  South  Korea. 

8.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidential  Transition  Trust  and  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Foundation. 

9.  Mr.  Meese's  reporting  on  his  Financial 
Disclosure  Statements  of  reimbursements 
for  travel  expenses. 

10.  Mrs.  Meese's  receipt  of  funds  from  the 
William  Moss  Institute. 

11.  Mr.  Meese's  connection,  if  any,  with 
Federal  grants  to  Pepperdlre  University  and 
the  Americaui  University. 

Allegations  1-6  were  identified  in  the 
Order  Appointing  Independent  Counsel. 

Allegations  7-11  came  to  our  attention 
during  the  Investigation. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  we  ex- 
amined all  documents  we  believed  might  be 
relevant.  This  included  files  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Presidential  Personnel,  the 
Counsel  to  the  President,  and  White  House 
Central  Piles  relating  to  how  individuals 
who  allegedly  had  financial  relationships 
with  Mr.  Meese  were  considered  for  Federal 
positions.  Agendas  and  handwritten  notes 
taken  at  White  House  Senior  Staff  meetings 
were  reviewed.  We  also  examined  numerous 
files  and  other  documents  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Meese  and  his  staff,  including  corre- 
spondence, entries  in  Mr.  Meese's  telephone 
logs  and  daily  schedules  and  contemporane- 
ous notes  taken  by  Mr.  Meese  and  by  mem- 
l)ers  of  his  staff.  We  obtained  similar  docu- 
mentation from  other  government  agencies, 
including  the  Greneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
the  Departments  of  Interior,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  the 
Army,  relating  to  how  certain  individuals 
were  considered  for  Federal  positions,  and 
to  other  allegations  listed  above.  We  ob- 
tained documents  from  various  witnesses 
who  were  considered  for  Federal  positions 
or  who  had  Icnowledge  relating  to  such  con- 
sideration. Finally,  we  obtained  documents 
and  other  information  from  entities  which 
independently  conducted  inquiries  into  cer- 
tain allegations.  They  included  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunission,  entries  in  Mr.  Meese's 
telepone  logs  and  daily  schedules,  and  con- 
temporaneous notes  taken  by  Mr.  Meese 
and  by  members  of  his  staff. 

We  were  refused  no  documents  we  sought. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Meese's  financial 
transactions  and  his  reporting  of  those 
transactions,  we  examined  all  documents  we 
believed  might  shed  light  on  the  drafting, 
preparation  and  review  of  Mr.  Meese's  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statements,  including 
files  maintanined  by  his  office  and  by  White 
House  Counsel.  These  files  contained  hand- 
written and  typewritten  drafts,  working 
papers,  memoranda,  notes  and  internal 
White  House  communications.  We  obtained 
records  of  all  of  Mr.  Meese's  tax  returns  and 
his  accountants'  tax  preparation  work- 
papers and  internal  notes  and  memoranda 
for  the  relevant  years. 


Before  reaching  the  conclusions  we  set 
forth  in  this  Report,  we  conducted  investi- 
gative interviews  with  over  200  witnesses. 
With  rare  exception,  each  interview  was 
conducted  by  at  least  two  staff  members. 
Forty-five  of  the  witnesses  testified  t>efore  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  empaneled  on  May  8, 
1984.  by  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meese  were  among  those  who  testified.  No 
witness  refused  to  testify  or  sought  Immuni- 
ty in  consideration  of  testifying. 

Based  upon  the  investigation  described 
above,  we  find  no  basis  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  eleven  allegations  for  the  bringing  of 
a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Meese  for  the  vio- 
lation of  a  Federal  criminal  statute. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  from  the 
independent  counsel's  report  clearly 
vindicate  Mr.  Meese  from  any  criminal 
wrongdoing. 

As  to  the  reconsideration  of  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination,  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  this  investigation,  I  decided  on 
September  7  of  last  year  to  remove 
Mr.  Meese's  nomination  from  the  com- 
mittee's agenda.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  any  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  during  the  election  season 
would  be  overly  politicized  and  would 
not  serve  the  public's  best  interest. 

With  the  election  over,  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  was  resubmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  4,  1985,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  began  a  new  round 
of  hearings  on  January  29,  which 
lasted  3  days. 

While  these  new  hearings  were  un- 
derway, new  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Meese  had  complied  with 
Government  ethics  requirements 
during  his  service  to  President 
Reagan. 

To  determine  the  facts  in  this 
matter,  I  simimoned  Mr.  David 
Martin.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  and  two  of  his  staff 
attorneys  to  testify  before  the  conunit- 
tee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  asked  that  an  in- 
ternal staff  memorandum,  prepared  by 
two  of  Mr.  Martin's  staff  attomeyc  re- 
garding Mr.  Meese's  compliance  with 
Government  ethics  statutes,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

Since  this  document  was  an  internal 
one,  and  did  not  represent  the  final 
decision  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  or  any  of  its  staff  attorneys, 
Mr.  Martin  requested  that  the  memo- 
randum be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
on  a  confidential  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  the  air  over  this 
entire  issue.  Senator  Bidek  and  I  later 
requested  that  the  document  be  made 
public.  We  wanted  all  the  facts  to 
come  out.  Mr.  Martin  agreed  to  honor 
that  request,  although  he  expressed 
concern  over  public  disclosure  of  an  in- 
ternal working  document. 

During  his  testimony,  Mr.  Martin  ac- 
knowledged that  his  staff  attorneys 
h£ul  indicated  in  the  memorandum 
that  Mr.  Meese's  dealings  with  John 
McKean  had  created  what  they  called 
an  'appearance  problem." 


Under  questioning  from  the  conimit- 
tee,  Mr.  P.  Gary  Davis,  the  senior  staff 
attorney  responsible  for  drafting  the 
memorandum,  testified  that  his  term 
"appearance  problem"  did  not  mean 
there  was  an  impropriety— only  that 
matter  required  further  investigation. 

Davis  also  testified  that  upon  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  facts,  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics'  code  of  conduct  by 
Mr.  Meese. 

I  agree  with  those  findings,  since  the 
mere  perception  or  appearance  of  im- 
propriety must  disappear  once  the 
facts  conclusively  show  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  the  law.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Martin  and  his  staff 
acted  fairly,  impartially,  and  inde- 
pendently in  reaching  that  conclusion. 

The  committee  finished  its  second 
round  of  hearings  on  January  31,  1985, 
and  voted  12  to  6  on  February  5,  1985. 
to  send  the  nomination  to  the  Senate 
floor  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. 

All  questions  about  whether  Mr. 
Meese  acted  within  the  law  have  now 
been  answered,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  this  nomination.  I 
hope  that  we  can  do  so  without  fur- 
ther unreasonable  delay  since  any 
such  delay  would  be  unfair  to  a 
number  of  people. 

It  would  be  imfair  to  President 
Reagan,  who  wants  Mr.  Meese  to  serve 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  as  any  President, 
deserves  to  have  a  prompt  decision  by 
the  Senate  on  his  nominations. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  outgoing  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith, 
who  has  indicated  his  desire  to  return 
to  private  life  after  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Meese  him- 
self, who  has  demonstrated  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  his  conduct  in 
both  his  business  and  official  dealings 
has  been  proper. 

Most  important,  any  further  delay 
would  be  unfair  to  the  American 
people,  who  have  every  right  to  expect 
and  demand  that  the  processes  of 
their  National  Government,  as  estab- 
lished in  our  Constitution,  function  in 
a  timely  and  responsible  manner. 

Therefore,  out  of  attention  to  our 
duty  as  Senators,  and  out  of  decency 
to  this  nominee,  we  must  press  for- 
ward on  this  matter  and  come  to  a  de- 
cision—one way  or  the  other— without 
any  further  delay. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Meese  is  a 
man  of  ability,  dedication,  honesty, 
and  integrity,  and  one  who  will  be 
faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  recommend  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove Mr.  Meese  for  the  position  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  him  to  be  an  individual 
of  substantial  character,  professional 
competence,  and  integrity.  Mr.  Meese 
will  serve  his  country  with  high  dis- 
tinction as  Attorney  General. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Meese's 
personal  and  professional  fitness  over 
the  course  of  the  past  year.  We  have 
scrutinized  this  nomination  with  as 
much  care  and  intensity  as  any  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  receht  years.  We 
have  conducted  an  exhaustive  series  of 
hearings  on  Mr.  Meese;  we  have 
quizzed  Mr.  Meese  and  other  knowl- 
edgable  individuals  minutely  about 
matters  relating  to  his  conduct  as  a 
public  servant;  we  have  submitted 
hundreds  of  interrogatories  to  Mr. 
Meese  on  matters  of  conduct  and  sub- 
stance; we  have  triggered  a  massively 
detailed  investigation  by  the  special 
counsel;  we  have  witnessed  an  equally 
far-reaching  investigation  of  Mr. 
Meese  by  the  independent  Office  of 
Government  Ethics;  each  of  us  on  the 
committee  has  weighed  and  deliberat- 
ed upon  this  nomination  for  more 
than  a  year. 

What  is  the  product  of  all  this?  In 
my  own  judgement,  the  product  is  a 
record  on  Mr.  Meese  that  demands  his 
confirmation  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
record  that  shows  him  to  be  a  dedicat- 
ed and  committed  public  servant,  both 
in  California  and  in  Washington,  both 
in  State  and  National  Government— 
indeed  so  dedicated  and  committed 
that  his  and  his  family's  personal  situ- 
ation has  suffered  as  a  direct  result.  It 
is  a  record  that  shows  Mr.  Meese  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  respected  member 
of  his  bar— both  as  a  practitioner  and 
an  educator.  It  is  a  record  that  shows 
Mr.  Meese  to  be  unswervingly  commit- 
ed  to  the  rule  of  law.  strong  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  that  law.  and  the 
application  of  that  law  in  a  fair  and 
just  and  equal  maimer  to  all  persons. 

Further,  the  record  established  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as  by 
the  special  counsel  and  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  demonstrates 
that  there  are  no  blemishes  of  any 
sort  in  Mr.  Meese's  history  that  war- 
rant the  rejection  of  his  nomination. 
The  report  of  the  special  counsel  con- 
cluded that  any  allegations  of  criminal 
misconduct  on  his  part  were  baseless; 
the  report  and  testimony  by  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  failed  to  identi- 
fy any  ethical  breaches  on  Mr.  Meese's 
behalf;  and  the  committee  has  failed 
to  uncover  any  additional  information 
or  evidence  that  would  suggest  that  he 
has  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 


consideration  of  colleagues  a  summary 
analysis  of  the  allegations  of  wrongdo- 
ing made,  chiefly  by  Common  Cause, 
against  M;.  Meese  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusions of  the  special  coimsel  and  the 
Government  Ethics  Office  after  con- 
ducting independent  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations. They  make  clear,  in  my 
opinion,  that  despite  all  the  smoke 
that  has  been  blown  for  the  past  year 
about  Mr.  Meese  that  there  is  simply 
no  evidence  that  he  has  ever  failed  to 
comport  himself  in  his  public  service 
in  the  most  responsible  manner  possi- 
ble. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  assess  the  record 
of  the  committee,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese  will  be  approved  by  this 
body  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
There  is  not  simply  an  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  any  misconduct;  more  impor- 
tantly, there  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  on 
the  caliber  and  professional  compe- 
tence of  the  nominee.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  present 
nomination.  Mr.  Meese  will  become  an 
outstanding  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
summary  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary analysis  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iHTHODUCnOM 

This  is  a  compilation  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  those  charged  with  investigating 
and  analyzing  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Meese  III.  They  have  been  drawn,  and  in 
some  cases  condensed,  from  three  sources: 
the  report  issued  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel, Jacob  Stein— cited  as  "Report  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel:  the  working  paper  pre- 
pared by  two  staff  attorneys  at  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics— cited  as  "working 
paper";  and.  the  cover  letter  written  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  David  Martin,  which  accompanied 
the  staff  working  paper  when  It  was  re- 
leased to  the  public— cited  as  "cover  letter". 
It  is  important  to  understand  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  latter  two  sources. 

On  January  29.  1985.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.  David  Martin, 
made  an  exception  to  a  long-standing  policy 
of  that  office  and  publicly  released  the 
working  paper.  He  did  so,  following  a  partial 
"leak"  to  the  press.  In  response  to  a  request 
made  by  Senators  Thurmond  and  Biden  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  based  upon 
their  belief  that  it  was  necessary  "to  openly 
resolve  any  issues  regarding  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  SUtes. "  (cover  letter,  p.  1) 
The  cover  letter  which  Mr.  Martin  attached 
to  the  working  papers  serves  two  Important 
purposes. 

First,  Mr.  Martin's  cover  letter  explains 
the  context  In  which  the  working  paper  was 
prepared.  He  states  that  the  working  paper 
was  "an  exhaustive  review  of  the  report  of 
the  Independent  Counsel"  prepared  to  aid 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  In  "deter- 
mining whether  or  not  there  were  any 
actual  conflicts  of  Interest  or  any  other 
ethics-related  problems  raised,  but  not  ad- 
dressed, by  the  Independent  Counsel."  He 
had  Instructed  the  two  staff  attorneys  as- 
signed the  project  to  "raise  all  matters  that 
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might  present  problems.  (He)  put  no  restric- 
tions or  limitations  on  their  review."  This, 
Mr.  Martin  explained  in  the  letter,  was  In 
the  tradition  of  the  ""open  and  robust  inter- 
nal communications  regarding  sensitive 
matters"  on  which  his  office  has  always 
prided  Itself,  (cover  letter,  p.  1) 

As  a  working  paper,  Mr.  Martin  cautioned, 
the  document  did  "not  represent  the  final 
decision -making  act  of  (the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics),  nor  does  it  represent  the 
final  conclusion  reached  by  its  authors.  It 
was  truly  part  of  an  on-going  deliberative 
process  which  properly  should  not  be  dis- 
closed." (cover  letter,  p.  1 ) 

The  second  purpose  of  the  cover  letter 
was  to  declare  again  that  "Mr.  Meese  was  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions regarding  conflicts  of  interest.'"  and  to 
explain  how  the  issues  raised  as  potential 
problems  In  the  working  paper  had  been  re- 
solved in  Mr.  Meese's  favor  "after  a  series  of 
meetings  and  discussions  which  included 
(CX3E)  CThlef  Counsel.  Donald  Campbell: 
and  the  authors  of  the  working  paper.  Gary 
Davis  and  Nancy  Feathers.  Upon  "further 
examination  and  factual  development,  it 
was  my  Judgment  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stance to  the  appearance  problem  based  on 
the  facts  as  developed  •  •  *."  Mr.  Martin 
wrote.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  satis- 
fied "That  Mr.  Meese  had  not  lost  his  com- 
plete Independence  or  Impartiality."  (cover 
letter,  p.  2) 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Eltbics  then  must  be  looked  at  In  Its  entire- 
ty—the working  paper  as  clarified  by  the 
cover  letter— In  order  to  accurately  assess 
that  office's  evaluation  of  Mr.  Meese's  ac- 
tivities In  his  current  position  as  Counsellor 
to  the  President.  Therefore,  this  compila- 
tion cites  the  final  determinations  detailed 
in  the  cover  letter  as  well  as  the  initial  ob- 
servations explored  in  the  working  paper.  In 
cases  where  either  the  cover  letter  or  the 
working  paper  is  silent  on  an  issue.  I  have, 
of  course,  included  the  single  source  since  it 
is  the  only  available  indication  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics'  findings  other  than 
its  official  conclusion  that  "Mr.  Meese  was 
in  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  conflicts  of  interest." 
(cover  letter,  p.  1) 

This  compilation  is  organized  according  to 
the  eleven  separate  Inquiries  conducted  by 
the  Independent  Counsel.  After  listing  the 
specific  Inquiry,  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Independent  Counsel  Is  provided.  This 
Is  followed  by  the  determination  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  concerning 
the  Inquiry  as  found  In  either  the  cover 
letter  or  working  paper. 

COMPILATIOH  or  COHCLUSIOHS  RELATIRG  TO 

THE  Conduct  or  E^wih  Meese  III 

(Prepared  by  Senator  Orrln  Hatch) 

The  Office  of  Independent  Counsel  con- 
ducted eleven  separate  Inquiries  relating  to 
Edwin  Meese  III.  They  were: 

1.  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  Include  In  his  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statements  a  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 

2.  The  relationship,  if  any.  of  certain  loans 
made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edwin  Thomas.  Gretchen 
Thomas.  Tad  Thomas.  John  McKean, 
Gordon  Luce,  Edwin  Gray.  Marc  Sand- 
strom,  Cnarence  Pendletion,  and  Thomas 
Barrack  to  federal  Jobs. 

3.  Mr.  Meese's  and  his  family's  stock  trad- 
ing. 

4.  Whether  Mr.  Meese  obtained  special 
treatment   from   government   agencies   for 
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business  entities  in  wliich  he  had  a  financial 
interest. 

5.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

6.  Mr.  Meese's  statements  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  concerning  the  Carter  cam- 
paign materials. 

7.  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  cuff  linlis  given 
to  him  by  the  government  of  South  Korea. 

8.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidential  Transition  Trust  and  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Foundation. 

9.  Mr.  Meese's  reporting  on  his  F^ancial 
Disclosure  Statements  of  reimbursements 
for  travel  expenses. 

10.  Mrs.  Meese's  receipt  of  funds  from  the 
William  Moss  Institute. 

11.  Mr.  Meese's  connection,  if  any,  with 
federal  grants  to  Pepperdlne  University  and 
American  University. 

(Source:  Report  of  Independent  Counsel, 
pp.  8-9.) 

First.  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  include  in  his 
Financial  Disclosure  SUtements  a  (15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Messe. 
Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

In  conclusion,  we  find  no  substantial  evi- 
dence of  any  motive  on  Mr.  Meese's  part  to 
conceal  the  Thomas  loan,  Mrs.  Meese's 
stocic  purchases,  or  any  conduct  linked  to 
these  transactions.  In  particular,  we  find  no 
indication  of  any  underlying  improper  or  il- 
legal conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Meeses,  and 
no  evidence  that  they  had  luiowledge  of  any 
such  conduct  by  anyone  else.  •  *  • 

In  our  view,  there  t>elng  no  evidence  of 
motive,  that  is,  no  discernible  reason  why 
Mr.  Meese  would  need  or  want  to  conceal 
the  loan.  Mr.  Meese's  explanation  for  his 
failure  to  list  the  loan  is  credible.  *  *  * 

Finally,  because  we  found  no  indication  of 
any  underlying  Lmporper  or  illegal  conduct 
that  Mr.  Meese  might  have  sought  to  con- 
ceal, prosecution  in  this  case  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Justice  Department  policy, 
(pp.  106-107) 

Office  of  GoveniTnent  Ethics 

This  specific  issue  was  not  discussed  in  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  cover  letter  or 
worlcing  paper. 

Second.  The  relationship,  if  any,  of  cer- 
tain loans  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and 
the  appointment  of  Ekiwin  Thomas.  Gretch- 
en  Thomas.  Tad  Thomas.  John  McKean. 
Gordon  Luce.  Edwin  Gray.  Marc  Sand- 
strom.  CHarence  Pendleton,  and  Thomas 
Barrack  to  federal  jobs. 

A.  EDWIN  THOMAS 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  •  •  We  uncovered  no  direct  evidence 
linking  the  offer  of  the  loan,  or  the  subse- 
quent making  of  the  loan,  to  Mr.  Meese's 
offer  of  a  job  [as  Assistant  Counsellor  to  the 
President]  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

There  is  substantial  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Meese's  offer  of  the  position 
to  Mr.  Thomas  was  based  on  the  longstand- 
ing personal  and  professional  relationship 
between  the  two  men.  rather  than  any  fi- 
nancial transaction  between  them.  *  *  * 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Thomas'  obtaining  a 
position  as  Regional  Administrator  of  OSA 
in  San  Francisco,  the  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence is  that  Mr.  Thomas  obtained  this  po- 
sition himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  (or 
intervention  by)  Mr.  Meese.  •  •  * 

Consequently,  we  conclude  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  bringing  of  a  criminal 
charge  against  Mr.  Meese  based  on  the  alle- 


gation that  he  violated  federal  criminal  stat- 
utes in  connection  with  Mr.  Thomas'  obtain- 
ing any  federal  position,  (pp.  72-74) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  worlcing  paper 
Our  examination  of  Mr.  Meest's  activities 
reveals  no  violation  of  the  standards  of  con- 
duct for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent (3  C.F.R.  i  100),  which  apply  to  Mr. 
Meese  as  Counselor  to  the  President,  or  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11222. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Thomas'  prosition  as 
Regional  Administrator  of  GSA  In  San 
Francisco,  the  Independent  Counsel's  report 
concluded  that  Mr.  Thomas  obtained  that 
position  himself,  without  Mr.  Meese's 
knowledge,  (working  paper,  pp.  1-2) 

B.  GRETCHXlf  THOMAS 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  *  •  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese 
promised  to  Intervence  on  Mrs.  Thomas' 
t>ehalf  or  that  he  did  intervene  with  respect 
to  either  of  [the  position  obtained  hy  her]. 
Nor  Is  there  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  was 
aware  of  Ms.  Thomas  obtaining  these  posi- 
tions at  the  time  she  did  so.  Thus,  we  find 
no  basis  for  the  bringing  of  a  criminal 
charge  with  respect  to  Ms.  Thomas'  hiring, 
(p.  74) 

Office  of  Government  Ethics,  tcorking  paper 

•  •  •  Gretchen  Thomas  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  an  unpaid  intern  In  the  White  House 
Counsel's  office  in  the  fall  of  1981.  In  the 
following  svunmer,  she  took  a  Job  as  an  at- 
torney-examiner in  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  The 
evidence  reveals  that  Mr.  Meese  was  un- 
aware that  Ms.  Thomas  was  seeking  these 
positions  and  did  not  assist  her  in  obtaining 
them,  (working  paper,  p.  2) 

C.  TAD  THOMAS 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
There  is  no  evidence  indicating  that  Mr. 
Meese  was  Involved  in  the  hiring  of  Tad 
Thomas  by  the  Department  of  Labor  In  the 
fall  of  1982.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  criminal 
charge  concerning  Tad  Thomas'  hiring,  (p. 
74) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  toorking  paper 

•  *  *  [Tlhere  Is  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese  influenced  the  Department  of 
Labor's  decision  to  hire  Tad  Thomas  in  the 
fall  of  1982.  (working  paper,  p.  2) 

0.  JOHN  MC  KKAN 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
We  found  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  so- 
licited a  loan  from  Mr.  McKean  with  the  ex- 
press or  implied  intention  of  assisting  him 
in  obtaining  a  government  position,  or  that 
Mr.  McKean  offered  to  arrange  a  loan  in 
the  expectation  or  understanding  that  Mr. 
Meese  would  so  assist  him. 

•  •  •  Furthermore,  the  loan  Mr.  McKean 
arranged  appeared  to  have  been  an  arms- 
length  transaction,  and  the  stated  rate  of 
interest  was  higher  than  Mr.  Meese  would 
have  paid  had  he  been  able  to  negotiate  a 
loan  from  a  bank  to  be  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  on  his  Virginia  home.  *  *  * 

•  •  •  [Tlhere  Is  no  evidence  that  at  the 
time  the  loan  arrangements  were  made  Mr. 
McKean  was  Interested  in  or  even  contem- 
plated a  federal  position.  His  actions  were 
consistent  with  a  professional  Interest  in 
representing  his  client  as  a  financial  manag- 
er and  accountant.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  •  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  Mr. 
McKean's  willingness  to  continue  to  forego 


interest  until  1983  and  Mr.  Meese's  willing- 
ness to  support  him  for  a  longer  term  on  the 
Board.  There  are  credible  explanations  for 
the  actions  of  both  individuals  independent 
of  their  financial  relationship.  ■  •  * 

Accordingly,  we  found  no  basis  upon 
which  to  recommend  the  bringing  of  a 
criminal  against  Mr.  Meese  relating  to  the 
McKean  loan.  (pp.  145-148) 

Office  of  Government  Ethics,  cover  letter 

•  •  *  After  a  series  of  meetings  and  discus- 
sions which  included  my  Chief  Counsel. 
Donald  Campbell:  Gary  Davis  and  Nancy 
Feathers.  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  standards  of  conduct  regarding 
the  forbearance  and  gift  problem,  because 
we  determined  that  since  Mr.  McKean  was 
the  trustee  and  had  not  extended  the  loan, 
he  did  not.  even  In  this  unique  situation, 
give  Mr.  Meese  a  gift.  *  •  • 

As  regards  the  McKean  appointment,  my 
Initial  impression  was  that  this  was  a  basis 
for  concern  that  required  further  probing. 
After  further  examination  and  factual  de- 
velopment, it  was  my  judgment  that  there 
was  no  substance  to  the  appearance  prob- 
lem based  on  the  facts  as  developed,  and,  In 
particular,  on  the  following: 

At  the  time  the  loans  were  made,  there 
was  not  evidence  that  Mr.  McKean  was  In- 
terested In.  or  even  contemplated  receiving, 
a  federal  position: 

Both  loans  were  arms-length  transactions 
at  higher  than  prevailing  bank  rate  Interest: 

Consideration  of  Mr.  McKean's  name  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  Deaver: 

Mr.  Deaver  initiated  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  McKean  for  a  longer  term  on  the 
Board,  at  which  time  the  appointment  proc- 
ess was  Uready  in  motion:  and 

The  Independent  Counsel's  report  found 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  spoke  to  anyone 
or  took  any  action  to  assist  Mr.  McKean  in 
obtaining  a  longer  term. 

•  *  *  [Tlhere  existed  credible  explana- 
tions for  the  actions  of  both  Mr.  McKean 
and  Mr.  Meese  independent  of  their  finan- 
cial relationships.  *  *  *  Mr.  Meese  had  not 
lost  his  complete  independent  or  impartial- 
ity. 

•  •  •  Mr.  Meese's  objectivity  had  not  been 
impaired  In  the  McKean  matter,  (cover 
letter,  p.  2) 

Worlcing  Paper 
Our  examination  of  the  facts  reveals  two 
probable  ethics  violations  by  Mr.  Meese. 
The  first,  is  Mr.  Meese's  participation  in  the 
Senior  Staff  approval  of  Mr.  McKean  for 
his  positions  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Second.  Mr.  Meese's  acceptance  of  Mr. 
McKean's  six-month  deferral  of  the  Interest 
due  on  the  loans  might  have  violated  the  re- 
strictions on  gifts  to  federal  employees. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Also  in  the  area  of  gifts  is  5  U.S.C.  {7351. 
which  prohibits  any  federal  employee  from 
accepting  a  gift  from  any  other  federal  em- 
ployee receiving  less  pay  than  himself. 

•  •  •  It  is  unclear  whether  this  statute 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  employees  In 
superior-subordinate  relationships  or  to  all 
employees,  regardless  of  the  chain  of  re- 
sponsibility, (working  paper,  pp.  3-5) 

E.  CORDON  LUCE.  EDWIN  GRAY.  MARC 
SANDSTROM,  AND  CLARENCE  PENDLETON 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

We  foimd  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  so- 
licited or  received  something  of  value  from 
Messrs.  Luce,  Gray.  Sandstrom  or  Pendle- 
ton as  individuals.  The  evidence  showed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Meese  solicited  and  re- 


ceived something  of  value  from  Great  Amer- 
ican, the  institution  with  which  these  indi- 
viduals were  affiliated.  Throughout  this  in- 
vestigation, the  Bank  has  maintained  that 
its  handling  of  the  Meese  loans  was  not  un- 
usual for  "preferred"  customers  and  was 
sound  from  a  business  point  of  view.  We 
have  corroborated  this. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  federal  criminal  law  violations  to  have 
(xjcurred.  the  things  of  value  received  by 
Mr.  Meese  from  the  Bank  must  have  been 
received  "in  consideration  of"  a  promise  of 
assistance  by  Mr.  Meese  in  obtaining  federal 
positions  for  the  persons  in  question  (18 
U.S.C.  5  211)  or  "because  of  any  official  act 
performed  or  to  be  performed  by  him"  (18 
U.S.C.  j201). 

We  conclude  that,  despite  the  various  de- 
grees of  supt>ort  Mr.  Meese  gave  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Messrs.  Luce.  Gray.  Sand- 
strom. and  Pendleton,  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  finding  that  such  support  was 
connected  to  the  Bank's  treatment  of  the 
Meeses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[W]e  found  no  evidence  that  Messrs.  Luce. 
Gray.  Sandstrom,  and  Pendleton  were  in- 
volved materially,  if  at  all.  in  the  Meeses'  fi- 
nancial dealings  with  the  Bank. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[W]e  conclude  that  no  basis  exists  for 
charging  Mr.  Meese  with  federal  criminal 
law  violations  in  connection  with  the  federal 
appointments  of  the  Great  American  offi- 
cials, (pp.  184-187) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  tDorking  paper 

Our  examination  of  the  facts  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  violate  the 
standards  of  conduct.  Because  none  of  the 
men  had  participated  in  the  loans  to  him, 
Mr.  Meese  did  not  have  any  favors  to 
return,  and  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest. 
Any  action  he  took  on  their  behalf  appears 
to  have  been  prompted  by  previous  associa- 
tions with  the  persons  in  state  government 
and  civic  affairs,  (working  paper,  p.  7) 

THOMAS  BARRACK 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
•  •  *  [Tlhere  was  no  direct  evidence  that 
in  any  of  their  meetings  or  conversations, 
Mr.  Meese  promised  to  support  or  use  his  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barrack.  Nor  was 
there  any  direct  evidence  that  Mr.  Barrack 
solicited  such  a  promise,  or  that  any  prom- 
ise was  communicated,  either  directly  or 
through  Mr.  James. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  any  event,  with  respect  to  the  Interior 
position,  the  uncontradicted  evidence  was 
that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  in  fact  contact 
anyone  on  Mr.  Barrack's  behalf  and  that 
Mr.  Barrack  received  a  position  at  Interior 
from  Secretary  Watt  independent  of  any 
connection  with  Mr.  Meese.  •  *  •  [W)e  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  violate  any 
federal  criminal  statute  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Barrack's  initial  appointment. 

We  did  find  that  Mr.  Meese,  in  his  role  as 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel 
Committee,  passed  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Barrack  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Development  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, a  presidential  appointment.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese's  non-veto  of  Mr.  Barracks  appoint- 
ment to  this  job  was  based  upon  his  earlier 
receipt  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Barrack  in 
the  sale  of  the  Meeses'  California 
property.  *  *  *  There  was  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Meese  was  Involved  in  Mr.  Barrack's  se- 


curing this  Job.  or  that  he  contacted  anyone 
on  Mr.  Barrack's  behalf  in  connection  with 
this  position. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Meese 
did  not  violate  any  federal  criminal  statute 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Barrack's  recom- 
mended appointment  to  a  position  at  Com- 
merce, (pp.  223-225) 

Office  of  Government  Ethics,  cover  letter 

*  *  *  [The  authors  of  the  working  paper 
initially]  concluded  that  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance problem  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Thomas  Barrack  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch,  when  Mr.  Bar- 
rack had  found  purchasers  for  the  Meese 
residence  in  California.*  •  •  [I]  concluded 
that,  based  on  the  facts,  there  was  not  an 
appearance  problem  created  in  the  proposed 
appointment  of  Thomas  Barrack  to  an  exec- 
utive branch  position  because  Mr.  Barrack 
arranged  or  found  purchasers  for  the  Meese 
residence  based  on  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
good  deal  for  the  purchasers.  Additionally. 
Mr.  Meese  was  unaware  of  any  financial  in- 
volvement by  Mr.  Barrack.  The  sale  of  the 
Meese  residence  took  place  in  September. 
1982  and  Mr.  Barrack's  appointment  was 
not  even  considered  until  February  1983. 
Based  on  these  facts,  it  was  my  judgment 
that  there  was  not  even  an  appearance 
problem,  (cover  letter,  pp.  1-2) 
Worlcing  Paper 

Although  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report  concluded  that  there  were  no  crimi- 
nal violations,  there  is  an  appearance  prob- 
lem. Section  100.735-4(0  prohibits  employ- 
ees from  engaging  in  activities  that  might 
create  the  appearance  of  giving  preferential 
treatment  or  of  losing  Independence  or  im- 
partiality, (working  paper,  p.  9) 

Third.  Mr.  Meese's  and  his  family's  stock 
trading. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

There  is  no  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  Biotech  stock  that  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Meese  received  non-public  informa- 
tion about  the  company.  We  therefore  find 
no  basis  for  any  criminal  charge  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Biotech  stock  purchase  or 
sale. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Meese  received  any  non-public 
information  about  American  Cytogenetics. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  we  find  no  basis  for  any  crimi- 
nal charge  arising  out  of  the  purchase  or 
sale  by  Mrs.  Meese  of  American  Cytogenet- 
ics. 

•  •  •  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese 
was  aware  of  any  benefit  that  might  argu- 
able have  flowed  from  Dr.  Brian  or  his  com- 
panies to  Mrs.  Meese.  •  •  * 

Hence,  we  find  no  basis  for  any  criminal 
charge  against  Mr.  Meese  arising  out  of  his 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Brian  for  the  NSB. 
(pp.  243-245) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 

We  found  no  ethics  violations  in  our 
review  of  the  facts,  (working  paper,  p.  14) 

Fourth.  Whether  Mr.  Meese  obtained  spe- 
cial treatment  from  government  agencies 
for  business  entitles  in  which  he  had  a  flna- 
clal  interest. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

The  evidence  indicates  that  Questech  re- 
ceived no  special  treatment  from  the  SBA. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  com- 
municated with  the  SBA  concerning  the 
Questech  application,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  anyone  communicated  with  the 
SBA  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Meese,  (p.  253) 


Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 
We  conclude  from  the  facts  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  report  that  Mr.  Meese 
did  not  violate  any  standards  of  conduct  in 
this  situation,  (working  paper,  p.  15) 

Fifth.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from 
the  retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Re- 
serve and  his  later  military  promotion. 
Report  of  independent  counsel 

Based  on  [our]  findings,  we  determined 
that  there  was  no  evidence  justifying  a 
criminal  charge  against  Mr.  Meese. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
knowledge  that  improper  actions  were  being 
taken  to  return  him  to  active  status  in  the 
Army  Reserve. 

•  •  •  •  • 

lliere  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese's  recommendation  in  favor  of  Gener- 
al Berkman's  reappointment  was  linked  to  a 
perception  that  (General  Berkman  gave  him 
something  of  value. 

We  found  no  direct  evidence  that  B4r. 
Meese  took  action  favorable  to  General 
Berkman  in  return  for  something  done  for 
Mr.  Meese  by  General  Berkman.  and  no  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Meese  had  earlier  Induced 
favorable  treatment  by  General  Berkman 
with  a  promise  of  such  action  or  assistance. 
Consequently,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  criminal  charge  against  Mr. 
Meese  arising  out  of  these  matters,  (pp.  279- 
280) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 

Our  review  of  the  facts  fails  to  uncover 
any  standards  of  conduct  violation  under  3 
CFH.  i  100  735-4. 

With  respect  to  General  Berkman's  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Meese  did  not  violate  the 
standards  of  conduct.  Although  initially  Mr. 
Meese's  actions  could  create  an  appearance 
of  using  his  White  House  position  for  pri- 
vate gain,  the  facts  demonstrate  that  there 
was  no  actual  Impropriety,  (working  paper, 
p.  11) 

Sixth.  Mr.  Meese's  statement  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  concerning  Carter 
campaign  materials. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  •  •  The  evidence  developed  in  the  two 
previous  Investigations  into  this  matter,  and 
In  our  own  investigation,  does  not  support  a 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Meese's  statements  to 
the  committees  were  untrue. 

•  •  •  There  is  no  basis  for  prosecuting  Mr. 
Meese  for  federal  criminal  law  violations  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  by  the 
Reagan/Bush  campaign  of  Carter  materials 
or  in  connection  with  his  statements  on  the 
subject  to  the  Congressional  committees, 
(pp.  337-338) 

Office  of  Government  Ethics,  worlcing  paper 
The  Independent  Counsel's  report  noted 
no  evidence  of  criminal  law  violation  by  Mr. 
Meese  with  respect  to  his  statement  to  the 
Congressional  committees  concerning  the 
Carter  briefing  papers.  Our  review  of  the 
facts  fails  to  uncover  any  standards  of  con- 
duct violations  by  Mr.  Meese  in  this  area, 
(worklnjf  paper,  p.  12) 

Seventh.  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  cuff 
links  given  to  him  by  the  government  of 
South  Korea. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
The  •  •  *  facts  and  circumstance  suggest 
that  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  surrender  the 
cuff  links  was  based  on  his  good  faith  belief 
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that  the  value  of  the  cuff  links  was  within 
acceptable  limits.  There  is  no  basis  for  a 
criminal  prosecution,  (pp.  372-373) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 

•  *  *  Because  [Mr.  Meesel  did  not  violate  5 
U.S.C.  5  7342.  we  do  not  find  a  violation 
under  the  standards  of  conduct  at  }  100.735- 
IMih.  which  use  i  7342  as  their  standard  for 
gifts  from  foreign  governments,  (working 
paper,  p.  17) 

Eighth.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments 
by   the  Presidential   Transition   Trust   and 
the  Presidential  Transition  Foundation. 
Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  •  •  [W)e  do  not  believe  a  violation  of 
i  209  by  Mr.  Meese  could  be  established, 
even  if  S  209  were  construed  to  forbid  pay- 
ment of  moving  expenses  by  an  organization 
such  as  the  Trust,  to  Mr.  Meese. 

Mr.  Meese  testified  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  he  paid  his  own 
moving  expenses  *  •  *.  [Wle  do  not  l>elieve 
Mr.  Meese's  testimony  has  been  contradict- 
ed by  the  payment  to  Mr.  Meese  from  the 
Trust,  (pp.  350-351) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Both  the  monthly  consulting  fees  and  the 
rent  payments  [paid  by  the  Presidential 
Transition  Trust]  appear  to  be  legitimate 
compensation  for  services  Mr.  Meese  per- 
formed for  the  transition  effort.  These  pay- 
ments were  reported  properly  by  Mr.  Meese 
for  tax  purposes  and  were  disclosed  on  his 
Financial  Disclosure  Forms.  *  *  *  During 
this  period,  he  received  no  pay  from  the  fed- 
eral government  and  he  was  not  a  federal 
employee.  The  consulting  payments  *  *  * 
were  not  an  Illegal  supplement  of  his  feder- 
al salary  under  section  209.  (pp.  252-253) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 

Our  review  of  the  Independent  Counsel's 
report  falls  to  reveal  any  violation  of  3 
C.F.R.  \  100.735-13,  which  prohibits  supple- 
mentation of  a  federal  employee's  salary  as 
compensation  for  his  federal  service.  We 
concur  with  the  Independent  Counsel's  con- 
clusion, based  on  the  facts  he  presented, 
that  the  monthly  consulting  fees  and  the 
rent  payments  appear  to  be  legitimate  com- 
pensation for  services  Mr.  Meese  performed 
for  the  transition  effort,  (working  paper,  p. 
13) 

Ninth.  Mr.  Meese's  reporting  on  his  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statements  of  reimburse- 
ments for  travel  expenses. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  •  •  [W)e  discern  no  motive  Mr.  Meese  or 
his  staff  could  have  had  for  wanting  to  con- 
ceal the  reimbursements  in  question  by  fail- 
ing to  report  them.  •  *  *  [Wle  conclude  that 
Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  disclose  certain 
travel-related  expenditures  on  Financial 
Disclosure  Forms  for  May  of  1982  and  1983 
was  not  "willful"  and  there  is  no  basis  for  a 
criminal  prosecution,  (p.  362) 

Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 
Given  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  repwrt,  we 
concur  In  the  Independent  Counsel's  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  disclose  cer- 
tain travel-related  expenditures  was  not 
"willful".  Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for  a 
•  •  •  standards  of  conduct  violation,  (work- 
ing paper,  p.  15) 

Tenth.  Mrs.  Meese's  receipt  of  funds  from 
the  William  Moss  Institute. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

•  *  •  Neither  Mr.  Moss,  whose  donations 
served  to  underwrite  Mrs.  Meese's  salary, 
nor  any  member  of  Mr.  Moss'  family,  has 
been  considered  for  government  office  or  re- 
ceived   government    contracts    during    Mr. 


Meese's  tenure  in  office.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Meese  played  a  role  with  respect  to  the 
tax  exemption  granted  the  William  Moss  In- 
stitute. Thus,  there  is  no  basis  for  criminal 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Meese. 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  working  paper 

•  •  •  (Wle  find  no  basis  for  any  standards 
of  conduct  viol&tlohs.  (working  paper,  p.  16) 

Eleventh.  Mr.  Meese's  connection.  If  any, 
with  federal  grants  to  Pepperdine  Universi- 
ty and  American  University. 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  allega- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  Intervened  to 
obtain  federal  grants  for  Pepperdine  Uni- 
versity and  American  University,  (p.  378) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  uiorking  paper 

•  *  •  [Wle  find  no  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  (working  paper,  p.  17) 

tTLTIMATC  CONCLUSIONS 

Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
Based  upon  [our]  investigation  *  *  *,  we 
find  no  basis  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
eleven  allegations  for  the  bringing  of  a  pros- 
ecution against  Mr.  Meese  for  the  violation 
of  a  federal  criminal  statute,  (p.  11 ) 
Office  of  Government  Ethics 

•  •  •  Mr.  Meese  is  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  governing  con- 
flicts of  interest.  (Letter  from  David  Martin, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  dated  January  24,  1985,  to  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  addition.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  introductory  com- 
mittee statement  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  as  Attorney  General,  as 
well  as  two  additional  items  relating  to 
the  concept  of  "appearance  of  impro- 
priety." The  first  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  Aimotated  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  for  Lawyers  relating  to 
the  concept  of  'appearance  of  impro- 
priety" as  an  appropriate  ethical 
standard.  The  second  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
on  January  31.  1985,  in  which  I  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  questions  to  Mr. 
David  Martin,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  on  the 
"appearance  of  Impropriety"  standard. 
In  my  own  opinion,  this  exchange 
makes  clear  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
a  vague  and  directionless  concept  with 
great  potential  for  tarnishing  the  rep- 
utations of  honest  and  decent  individ- 
uals. While  the  "appearance  of  impro- 
priety" may  well  suggest  the  occur- 
rence of  actual  impropriety,  where  it 
does  not  do  so— as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Meese— it  is  an  inappropriate  standard 
by  which  to  judge  a  person's  actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
items  I  have  mentioned  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  4, 
1985] 

"Few  of  Us  Coold  Mbt  This  Standarb" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  welcome  Mr. 
Meese  again  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Although  I  am  certain  that 


Mr.  Meese  has  amply  enjoyed  the  continued 
company  of  each  of  us  on  this  panel,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  now  move  with 
expedition  to  process  his  nomination.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Meese  is  a  man  of  character,  a 
man  of  professional  competence,  and  a  man 
of  Integrity.  He  will  serve  his  country  with 
distinction  as  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  state- 
ments of  Sens.  Thurmond  and  Laxalt,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  permitted  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  this  whole  affair.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
significance  of  the  report  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel.  We  have  all  heard  it  said  that 
the  report  is  not  particularly  relevant  to  the 
present  hearings— that  the  report  has  found 
"merely"  that  Mr.  Meese  is  not  a  criminal 
and  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation for  attorney  general. 

REPORT'S  REAL  MEANING 

Of  course,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  nominee 
for  attorney  general  is  not  indictable.  How- 
ever, the  report  of  the  Independent  counsel 
is  of  critical  importance  for  reasons  that  go 
far  beyond  the  question  of  criminal  (X)nduct. 
To  downgrade  the  significance  of  the  coun- 
sel's report  is  to  distort  its  real  meaning. 

The  Investigation  by  the  special  counsel 
was  triggered  by  a  perception  among  some 
members  of  this  committee  that  there  were 
unanswered  questions  at)out  details  of  Mr. 
Meese's  conduct  as  counselor  to  the  presi- 
dent. If  explained  one  way,  they  would  give 
rise  to  issues  of  criminal  or  ethical  charac- 
ter. If  explained  differently,  they  would  be 
purely  Innocent.  It  has  been  the  charge  of 
the  special  counsel,  not  merely  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  Meese  was  indictable,  but  to 
determine  the  facts  of  his  conduct. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  its  mandate, 
the  special  counsel  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  that  is  useful  and  instructive  to  this 
committee.  First,  he  has  explicitly  conclud- 
ed that  Mr.  Meese  did  nothing  of  a  criminal 
character,  nothing  that  warranted  an  indict- 
ment. Second,  in  so  doing,  he  has  made  nec- 
essary findings  which  exculpate  Mr.  Meese 
from  even  many  of  the  allegations  of  uneth- 
ical conduct.  If.  for  example.  Mr.  Meese  had 
traded  In  governmental  employment  for 
personal  favors,  he  not  only  would  have 
been  acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
proper  standards  of  conduct,  but  he  would 
have  been  in  violation  of  section  201  or  211 
of  the  criminal  code.  Mr.  Meese,  thus,  has 
been  found  by  the  special  counsel  not 
merely  to  be  innocent  of  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  free 
of  any  related  ethical  breach. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  counsel 
has  refused— properly  refused— to  offer  con- 
elusory  observations  on  the  ethic&l  behavior 
of  Mr.  Meese.  He  has  done  so  indirectly, 
however,  in  the  course  of  many  of  his  con- 
clusions about  Mr.  Meese's  compliance  with 
federal  law. 

Finally,  the  special  prosecutor  has  made 
substantial  contribution.  He  has  laid  out  the 
facts  In  a  clear  and  thorough  manner  for 
this  committee.  He  has  described  for  us 
what  took  place  In  the  dealings  by  Mr. 
Meese  which  are  in  controversy.  He  has  set 
forth  for  details  for  us  to  consider  and 
assess. 

What  are  we  left  with  then  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  case  against  Mr.  Meese?  He 
has  been  exonerated  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct. He  has  Indirectly  been  exonerated  by 
the  counsel  of  the  most  serious  breaches  of 
ethical  wrongdoing.  Even  Mr.  Meese's 
friends  at  Common  Cause  have  responded 


to  the  final  report  by  conceding  that   "Mr. 
Meese  may  have  intended  no  wrong." 

Indeed,  there  is  at>solutely  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Meese  did  intend  to  do  wrong. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  this  In  the  coun- 
sel's report;  there  is  no  evidence  in  our  prior 
hearings;  and  there  Is  no  evidence  in  the  tes- 
timony by  the  various  groups  before  us 
today.  There  Is  not  merely  an  absence  of  a 
smoking  gun;  there  Is  not  even  a  hint  of 
gunsmoke. 

What  we  are  left  with  Is  simply  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  satisfied,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  the  obligation  to  avoid  even  the  "ap- 
pearance" of  misconduct.  This  accusation 
has  apparently  become  the  last  refuge  for 
those  who  are  determined  to  sissassinate  a 
good  man's  character.  Never  mind  the  facts, 
let's  concentrate  instead  on  "appearances." 

Because  there  were  members  of  this  <»m- 
mittee  who  initially  believed  there  to  be  a 
potential  "appearance"  of  misconduct,  we 
authorized  the  actions  of  the  special  coun- 
sel. It  was  either  to  confirm  or  to  allay  this 
"appearance"  of  misconduct  that  the  Inves- 
tigation was  launched.  Whatever  the  "ap- 
pearance" to  some  of  misconduct,  the  coun- 
sel concluded  that.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
actual  misconduct.  Read  the  report.  He  in- 
vestigated the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct  and  concluded  that,  whatever  "ap- 
pearance" of  misconduct  there  may  have 
been  in  the  first  place,  it  had  been  ade- 
quately explained  in  a  reasonable  way. 

What  Common  Cause  and  others  are  now 
saying  is  that,  although  we  carmot  point  to 
evidence  of  actual  misconduct.  Mr.  Meese 
acted  wrongly  in  even  giving  rise  to  an  "ap- 
pearance" of  misconduct.  Of  course,  even 
this  is  not  true.  There  are  many  members  of 
this  committee.  Including  myself,  who  were 
never  persuaded  that  Mr.  Meese's  conduct 
"appeared "  to  be  Improper.  We  never  be- 
lieved It  particularly  suggestive  that  individ- 
uals are  likely  to  be  favorably  disposed 
toward  helping  their  friends  where  possible. 
Following  the  counsel's  report,  we  are  even 
less  comfortable  in  acknowledging  any  "ap- 
pearance" of  impropriety. 

When  Common  Cause  is  saying  is  that  the 
standard  is  not  merely  goinj  to  be  whether 
there  is  a  mere  "appearance  "  of  improper 
conduct  but  that  such  "appearance  "  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  those  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions that  are  most  suspicious,  most  skepti- 
cal, and  least  trusting  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  individual  in  question.  It  is  an  absurd 
and  grotesque  standard.  It  Is  a  standard 
that  few  of  us  In  this  body  could  satisfy.  We 
could  not  satisfy  It  If  we  ever  accepted  a 
campaign  contribution  from  a  business  or 
labor  organization  whose  interests  we  subse- 
quently promoted  with  a  roll-call  vote:  we 
could  not  satisfy  it  If  we  ever  hired  a  friend 
in  our  office  or  assisted  one  in  wending  his 
way  through  the  bureaucracy;  we  could  not 
satisfy  it  in  a  1.001  other  ways,  and  I  think 
everyone  up  here  knows  it. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
standard  that  Common  Cause  would  have 
us  employ  Is  not  merely  unworkable— which 
it  is— but  violates  fundamental  concepts  of 
due  process  and  fairness.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  Mr.  Meese  has  been  found  to 
violate  no  rule  of  law;  he  has  been  found  to 
violate  no  precept  of  ethical  conduct;  those 
of  his  actions  which  are  susceptible  to  am- 
biguous interpretation  have  been  explained 
favorably  to  Mr.  Meese.  Read  the  report.  All 
that  we  are  left  with  is  the  view  of  some  ob- 
servers, certainly  not  all  or  even  many,  that 
Mr.  Meese  has  been  insufficiently  cautious 
in  avoiding  the  "appearance"  of  Impropri- 
ety. Never  mind  that  the  reality  of  the  con- 


duct has  been  explained.  For  me,  the  Integ- 
rity of  Conmion  Cause's  case  is  adequately 
summed  up  by  their  fascinating  statement 
about  Mr.  Meese— "whatever  his  subjective 
motive,  Mr.  Meese  did  link  by  his  actions 
the  loan  and  the  job."  Whatever  his  subjec- 
tive motivation!  It  used  to  be  that  this  little 
detail  of  "subjective  motivation"  was  the 
linchpin  of  the  investigative  process. 

Thus,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Meese  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  left  to  the  interpretation  of 
those  least  disposed  to  believing  explana- 
tions of  his  innocence.  Mind  you,  we  are  not 
referring  to  their  judgment  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  but 
rather  to  their  judgment  of  the  exotic  ques- 
tion of  the  "appearance""  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. Caesar's  wife  could  not  have  satisfied 
this  test,  much  less  any  one  of  the  rest  of  us 
who  are  occasionally  embroiled  In  the  grit 
of  day-to-day  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  see  here  is  the 
anatomy  of  a  scand&l  In  search  of  Itself. 
Common  Cause  seeks  to  cloak  Its  antipathy 
for  the  kind  of  conservative  causes  champi- 
oned by  Mr.  Meese  in  procedural  garb.  We 
have  seen  a  succession  of  efforts  to  twist 
stray.  Innocent  facts  into  a  grand  jury  case. 
If  the  gift  of  Korean  rings  doesn't  fly,  let's 
try  "debate-gate";  If  not  that,  then  Insider- 
trading;  If  not  that,  then  perhaps  the  "ap- 
pearance" of  Impropriety  can  be  run  up  the 
flagpole.  No  serious  case  has  yet  been  made. 

StTTTERED  SUBSTANTIAL  LOSSES 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  described 
this  process  as  a  lesson  in  how  to  effectively 
quash  political  enemies  in  three  easy  steps— 
""raise  accusations,  damage  reputations,  and 
ignore  vindications.""  In  conclusion,  let  me 
place  one  further  bit  of  perspective  on  Mr. 
Meese's  situation.  As  an  Indlsputed  result  of 
his  financial  dealings  in  question  here,  he 
has  incurred  no  great  wealth;  in  fact,  he  has 
incurred  no  wealth  whatsoever  and.  Indeed, 
has  suffered  substantial  losses.  These  are 
losses  directly  attributable  to  his  public 
service  in  counseling  the  president  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Mr.  Meese  has  cheated  no 
one;  he  has  lied  to  no  one;  he  has  defaulted 
on  none  of  his  obligations:  and  he  has  come 
out  of  his  dealings  a  poorer  mstfi  than  when 
he  began.  Considerably  poorer. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  as  attorney 
general  deserves  to  go  ahead  expeditiously. 
There  is  not  simply  an  absence  of  evidence 
that  would  cast  a  shadow  upon  Mr.  Meese; 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  wealth  of  evidence 
that  would  suggest  that  he  is  well-equipped 
to  serve  his  country  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. 

[From  the  O.  Maru,  Annotated  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional ResponslblUty  (Am.  Bar  Pound. 
1979)1 

Textual  and  Historic:al  Notes 
The  material  contained  In  current  EC  9-1 
was  subject  to  minor  changes  during  the 
drafting  process.  The  third  sentence  of  cur- 
rent EC  9-2  reads:  "In  order  to  avoid  misun- 
derstandings and  hence  to  maintain  confi- 
dence, a  lawyer  should  fully  and  promptly 
inform  his  client  of  material  developments 
in  the  matters  being  handled  for  the  client." 
This  sentence  was  added  In  the  final  draft 
of  July  1969.  In  the  same  draft,  the  material 
conUined  in  EC  9-4  of  the  preliminary  draft 
(January  1969)  was  reworded,  amplified, 
and  renumbered  EC  9-6. 

John  F.  Sutton,  Jr.,  reporter  for  the  draft- 
ing committee,  has  sUted  that  some  inter- 
preters of  Canon  9  have  radically  misunder- 
stood the  purpose  of  the  Canon;  they  have 
assumed  that  there  is  a  rule  in  the  Canon 


that  states  that  a  lawyer  should  avoid  the 
appearance  of  impropriety,  but  there  actu- 
ally is  no  such  rule  (Transcript  of  Interview 
with  John  P.  Sutton,  Jr.,  by  Olavl  Mam, 
Dec.  20,  1976,  Houston,  p.  83  (on  file  at 
American  Bar  Foundation,  Chicago)). 
Sutton  noted  that  the  committee  intended 
for  the  last  Canon  to  provide  the  lawyer 
with  guidance  about  what  to  do  in  situa- 
tions not  discussed  in  the  first  eight  Canons. 
He  stressed,  however,  that  the  lawyer's  duty 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  professional  Im- 
propriety was  of  a  much  lower  order  than 
the  duties  specified  In  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Code: 

"If  a  lawyer  has  a  duty  to  a  court,  or  to  a 
client  or  to  some  one  else,  the  lawyer  ought 
to  take  action  to  meet  that  duty  even  if  his 
conduct  will  be  misunderstood.  Only  where 
there's  no  real  guidance  and  no  other  inter- 
est to  be  served  should  a  lawyer  act  on  the 
possibility  of  appearance.  If  there's  no  other 
guidance  anywhere  in  the  Code,  then  the 
lawyer  looks  to  Canon  9  and  does  what 
makes  the  professional  look  best;  however, 
the  lawyer  should  not  let  the  Canon  9  stand 
in  his  way  in  doing  what's  proper  under 
other  canons  and  DR's." 

Transcript  of  Interview  with  John  F. 
Sutton,  Jr..  by  Olavi  Maru.  Dec.  20.  1976, 
Houston,  p.  83  (on  file  at  American  Bar 
Foundation.  Chicago).  Sutton  also  stated 
that  the  drafting  committee  thought  that 
there  were  situations  in  which  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety  became  so  important 
that  such  situations  should  be  mentioned 
specificaUy  the  Disciplinary  Rules.  The 
Committee  conceived  of  three  such  in- 
stances and  set  forth  rules  to  govern  the 
lawyer's  conduct  in  these  situations  in  DR 
9-101  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  ("[Wle  carved  out 
three  specifics  and  in  effect  said:  these  are 
the  only  three  situations  where  you  must 
act— where  you  are  required  to  act— to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  impropriety"  (wt,  p.  85).) 
Formal  Opinion  342,  November  24.  1975. 
interprets  DR  9-101(B).  In  this  Opinion,  the 
Committee  stated  that  "  appearance  of  pro- 
fessional impropriety'  is  not  a  standard,  test 
or  element  embodied  in  DR  9-101(B)"  but 
rather  '"is  a  policy  consideration  supi>orting 
the  existence  of  the  Disciplinary  Rule."  The 
Committee  also  noted  that  "[tlhe  appear- 
ance of  evil  is  only  one"  of  i.he  consider- 
ations underlying  the  rule  and  that  it  "is 
probably  not  the  most  Important  reason  for 
the  creation  and  existence  of  the  rule 
Itself."  In  Formal  Opinion  342  (n.l7),  the 
Committee  states: 

Perhaps  the  least  helpful  of  the  seven 
policy  considerations  mentioned  above  is 
that  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. This  consideration  appears  in  the 
heading  of  Canon  9  and  is  developed  more 
fully  In  EC  9-2  and  9-3,  thereby  giving  guid- 
ance to  lawyers  when  making  decisions  of 
conscience  In  regard  to  their  professional  re- 
sponsibility. Thus,  avoiding  the  appearance 
of  evil'  is  relevant  to  our  task  of  interpret- 
ing DR  9-101(B),  even  though  it  is  not  rele- 
vant when  a  grievance  committee  or  court  is 
determining  whether  a  violation  of  the 
standard  of  DR  9-101(B)  has  in  fact  oc- 
curred. It  is  fortunate  that  "avoiding  even 
the  appearance  of  professional  impropriety' 
was  not  made  an  element  of  the  disciplinary 
rule,  for  it  is  too  vague  a  phrase  to  be  useful 
[citations  omitted],  and  lawyers  will  differ 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  appearance  of 
evil  [clUtions  omitted].  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  concept  is  of  limited  assistance  as 
an  underlying  policy  consideration.  11  "ap- 
r>earance  of  professional  impropriety'  had 
been  included  as  an  element  in  the  discipU- 
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nary  rule,  it  is  likely  that  the  determination 
of  whether  particular  conduct  violated  a 
rule  would  have  degenerated  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  fact  issues  specified  by 
the  rule  into  a  determination  on  an  instinc- 
tive, ad  hoc  or  even  ad  hominem  basis  [cita- 
tion omitted]." 

JDOICIARY  ComHTTKE  HSARIlfC  (Jaitdart  31, 
I98S) 

Senator  Hatch.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question, 
Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand your  standards  here.  Suppose  a 
member  of  a  legislative  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  for  example,  received  a  PAC  contri- 
bution from  a  business  or  labor  interest  and 
subsequently  casted  a  vote  beneficial  to  that 
interest.  Would  this  also  constitute  an  "ap- 
pearance of  impropriety"  problem? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  my  view  it  would.  The 
Senator  has  done  nothing  wrong.  He  has 
done  nothing  unethical  or  improper,  but  it 
would  tend  to  raise  an  appearance  problem. 

Senator  Hatch.  So  under  the  standard 
that  you  have  described  here  today  that 
would  constitute  an  "api>earance"  problem 
even  though  there  was  absolutely  no  intent 
to  do  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Hatch.  What  about  this:  Suppose 
a  Member  of  Congress  accepts  a  job  upon 
departure  from  office  from  a  business  enter- 
prise whose  interests  he  voted  in  favor  of 
during  the  time  he  was  in  office.  Would  that 
constitute  an  "appearance"  problem? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Hatch.  Under  your  standard? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sure.  Probably  a  criminal 
violation  as  well. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress invests  in  stock  whose  interests  are  po- 
tentially affected  by  his  or  her  committee 
actions  or  votes?  Is  that  an  "appearance" 
problem? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress assists  an  individual  constituent  of  his 
or  hers  who  has  contributed  to  a  recent 
campaign,  maybe  assists  them  in  getting  a 
Federal  job  or  a  Federal  contract?  Would 
that  constitute  an  appearance  problem? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  I  think  it  probably 
would. 

Senator  Hatch.  In  other  words,  under  the 
standard  you  have  discussed  here 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  raise  an  appearance 
under  this. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress accepts  an  honorarium  for  a  speech 
before  a  trade  association  which  has  inter- 
ests which  may  be  affected  by  a  committee 
that  he  or  she  sits  on? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  clearly  raises  a  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Hatch.  Again,  an  "appearance" 
problem,  not  illegal,  not  wrong,  but  an  "ap- 
pearance" problem.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Martin.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress accepts  a  dinner  or  Christmas  basket 
from  a  business  which  is  affected  by  deci- 
sions made  by  his  or  her  committee?  Could 
that  be  an  "appearance"  problem? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  could. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Hatch.  What  about  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  assists  in  the  appointment  to 
public  office  of  a  constituent  who  happened 
to  have  made  a  campaign  contribution  to 
him  or  her? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  certainly  could. 


Senator  Hatch.  That  also  might  consti- 
tute an  "appearance"  problem  under  your 
standard. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  may. 

Senator  Hatch.  Or  secures  an  ambassador- 
ship for  a  campaign  contributor  or  a  person- 
al friend?  All  of  these  things  happen  around 
here.  I  mean,  I  just  want  people  to  realize 
that  it  is  nice  to  sit  back  and  judge  any 
human  being  who  comes  up  for  a  position  in 
government,  but  you  could  find  fault  with 
almost  everybody  if  all  that  is  wrong  is  an 
"appearance"  problem. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  that  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  us  to  go  behind  an  appearance 
and  it  is  so  important  for  the  public  and  I 
think  for  the  newspaper  to  realize  they 
really  ought  to  look  behind  an  appearance 
before  they  print  a  headline  that  is  saying 
there  is  an  appearance  problem  because  rep- 
utations are  destroyed  In  the  ethics  area  or 
tarnished  and  that  Ls  why  we  really  insist  on 
having  our  facts  straight  and  our  Judgments 
clear. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  permit  me  to  take  the 
floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  we  meet  today  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese 
to  serve  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  individual  who  occupies  that 
Office  is  the  guardian  of  a  200-year 
ideal— that  our  Nation  is  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men.  We  uphold  that 
ideal  through  a  legal  system  founded 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  and 
women  are  equal  under  the  law.  These 
two  simple  concepts  represent  the  soul 
of  our  democracy. 

Over  the  years,  when  our  faith  in 
our  system  has  been  tested  by  the 
weakness  of  men  and  the  strain  of 
events,  history  has  brought  forth  Indi- 
viduals whose  finely  honed  sense  of 
law  and  ethics  led  them  to  elevate  con- 
stitutional principles  above  personal 
ambition  and  self  Interest. 

Elliot  Richardson  and  William  Ruck- 
leshaus  resigned  as  Attorneys  General 
rather  than  yield  to  President  Nixon's 
effort  to  subvert  the  law; 

Attorney  General  William  Rogers 
ordered  U.S,  marshals  to  Little  Rock 
to  enforce  civil  rights  laws  over  the  ob- 
jections of  defiant  State  officials; 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  DeB 
Katzenbach  quashed  the  FBI's  pro- 
gram of  illegal  wiretapping  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
resisted  enormous  political  pressure 
from  within  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration to  support  a  bipartisan  drive  to 
enact  this  country's  first  civil  rights 
bill  In  100  years. 

These  men  set  a  standard  of  legal 
excellence  and  personal  courage.  They 
challenged  their  own  popular  Presi- 
dent and  they  challenged  the  country 
to  reach  beyond  the  narrow  confines 
of  ideology.  In  each  case  their  actions 


helped  restore  a  nation's  trust  in  its 
leaders. 

These  types  of  men,  men  with  un- 
common sensitivity  to  our  most  basic 
values,  are  the  kind  of  individuals  we 
have  come  to  expect  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Attorney  General  must  be  a 
person  who  establishes  a  standard  of 
conduct,  who  leads  by  example.  The 
Attorney  General  must  be  someone 
who  commands  trust,  not  someone 
who  comes  to  the  job  lacking  that 
trust  and  who  must  develop  it  on  the 
job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Edwin  Meese 
commands  the  public  trust  essential 
for  the  person  serving  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
noniination. 

Some  have  said  that  we  should  con- 
firm Mr.  Meese  because  he  is  the 
choice  of  the  President  and  therefore 
we  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

But  I  believe  that  when  there  are  se- 
rious doubts,  we  should  not  vote  to 
confirm.  We  should  not  trifle  with  the 
public  tnist.  There  is  already  too 
much  doubt  and  cynicism  about  our 
leaders.  We  cannot  afford  to  compro- 
mise our  ideals  for  they  are  far  too  im- 
portant and  the  public  confidence  in 
their  execution  is  far  too  fragile. 

In  deciding  how  to  vote  on  this 
matter,  each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to 
judge  Mr.  Meese  with  care.  We  must 
ask  if  he  has  the  breadth  of  legal 
knowledge,  the  ethical  sensitivity  and 
the  social  compassion  that  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  demands.  When 
all  Is  said  and  done,  we  must  measure 
Edwin  Meese's  conduct  against  oiu* 
own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper. 

Ask  yourself  what  you  would  do  if 
an  individual  gave  you  an  unsecured 
$60,000  loan,  with  interest  deferred  for 
1  year,  and  then  that  individual  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  to  be 
confirmed  to  a  high  Federal  position. 
Would  not  warning  bells  go  off? 
Would  you  not,  at  the  very  least, 
advise  your  colleagues  of  a  potential 
conflict.  If  not  actually  recuse  yourself 
from  passing  on  the  nominee? 

Ask  yourself  what  you  would  do  if,  a 
few  weeks  after  your  election,  a  foun- 
dation gave  you  $10,000  to  help  cover 
your  move  to  Washington  and  you 
subsequently  learned  that  the  pay- 
ment was  probably  illegal.  You  would 
not  keep  the  money  and  ask  founda- 
tion officials  to  alter  the  records  to 
call  the  payment  something  else.  In- 
stead, would  you  not  consider  return- 
ing the  money? 

Ask  yourself  what  you  would  do  if 
you  learned  that  the  Army  broke  nu- 
merous rules  and  regulations  to  secure 
your  promotion  in  the  Reserves.  You 
would  not  keep  it  under  those  circum- 
stances. 


These  situations  exactly  parallel 
those  faced  by  Ed  Meese.  But  in  each 
case,  and  numerous  others  like  them, 
he  totally  failed  to  see  that  they  posed 
genuine  ethical  problems. 

Ask  yourself  how  you  would  have 
acted  in  these  cases  and  compare  that 
with  how  Ed  Meese  acted.  That  should 
be  the  basis  for  your  vote  today  or  to- 
morrow or  whenever  this  body  gets  to 
the  actual  vote. 

Some  would  argue  that  individually, 
each  of  Edwin  Meese's  ethical  lapses 
was  minor,  that  he  had  no  willful 
intent  to  violate  the  law  nor  White 
House  ethical  standards.  I  could  agree 
with  these  views.  But  that  still  would 
not  change  the  central  point.  Each  in- 
cident, each  act  or  failure  to  act,  in 
and  of  itself  may  not  provide  a  basis 
for  disqualifying  Mr.  Meese.  But 
added  together,  they  paint  a  picture  of 
a  man  who  lacks  the  sensitivity  to  eth- 
ical propriety  required  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Meese  has  said  he  would  act  dif- 
ferently knowing  what  he  knows 
today,  but  not  because  he  believes  his 
actions  were  wrong.  How  can  we 
expect  him  to  make  better  judgments 
next  time  when  he  fails  to  appreciate 
the  impropriety  of  his  past  conduct? 

Indeed,  time  and  time  again,  Mr. 
Meese  has  chosen  to  defend  his  con- 
duct on  narrow  or  technical  grounds, 
rather  than  demonstrate  sensitivity  to 
the  larger  issues  at  stake.  It  is  his  con- 
sistent failure  to  see  beyond  the  spe- 
cific facts  at  issue  to  these  larger  ques- 
tions that  I  find  so  troubling. 

Senator  Biden  pressed  him  to  ex- 
plain why,  after  receiving  $60,000  in 
loans  from  Mr.  McKean,  he  did  not 
disclose  his  financial  relationship 
when  Mr.  McKean's  name  came  before 
the  senior  White  House  staff  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Postal  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Mr.  Meese  replied  that  the  senior 
staff  meeting  was  an  informal  meeting 
and  no  votes  were  taken.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  it  was  a 
formal  or  an  informal  meeting?  The 
fact  is  that  the  individuals  involved 
had  the  clear  power  to  give  or  deny 
the  appointment  to  John  McKean. 

Senator  Deconcini  and  others 
pressed  Mr.  Meese  to  explain  why  he 
had  accepted  and  retained  his  Army 
promotion  once  he  learned  that  the 
rules  were  violated  to  secure  it  and 
that  he  was  being  treated  more  favor- 
ably than  nearly  2,000  other  qualified 
officers.  He  responded  that  he  was 
technically  qualified  and,  even  though 
a  shortcut  was  taken,  he  deserved  the 
promotion. 

But  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  he  was  technically  qualified? 
Perhaps  he  would  have,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  received  the  promo- 
tion. But  the  fact  is  that  the  rules 
were  broken.  The  fact  is  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  that  special  treatment. 
Yet,  rather  than  give  up  the  promo- 


tion, he  stands  before  us  and  defends 
it  on  narrow  technical  grounds. 

Several  committee  members  asked 
him  to  explain  why  his  relationship 
with  Mr.  McKean  did  not  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest.  He  replied  that 
Mr.  McKean  was  only  the  trustee  for 
the  $60,000  loan,  not  the  actual  soiut* 
of  fimds. 

What  difference  does  it  make  wheth- 
er Mr.  McKean  was  the  tnistee  or  the 
source?  The  fact  is  Mr,  McKean  ar- 
ranged the  original  loan,  he  negotiated 
the  terms,  he  set  the  interest  rate,  and 
he  was  intimately  involved  in  every  de- 
cision regarding  it.  Yet  Mr,  Meese  ig- 
nores these  facts  in  favor  of  doing  an- 
other rhetorical  tapdance. 

He  was  asked  to  explain  why  his 
nomination  does  not  run  coimter  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force  that  a  Presi- 
dent should  not  nominate  as  Attorney 
General  his  campaign  manager  or 
someone  who  has  served  "in  a  similar 
high  level  campaign  role." 

He  replied  that  his  role  in  the  1980 
campaign  was  limited  to  policy  devel- 
opment, that  he  was  not  involved  in 
day-to-day  campaign  decisions. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  he 
was  involved  in  day-to-day  decisions? 
What  difference  does  it  make  If  he  ac- 
tually coimted  delegates?  The  fact  is 
he  was  second  in  command  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  concern  of  the  Watergate  Task 
Force  was  to  depoliticize  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  make  it  the 
province  of  legal  professionals,  not  po- 
litical operatives.  Mr.  Meese  is  truly 
splitting  hairs  when  he  stands  before 
us  and  describes  his  role  as  a  policy  an- 
alyst, not  someone  dealing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Reagan  campaign. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  May 
1976.  the  Senate  thought  that  the  Wa- 
tergate Task  Force  proposal  made  a 
lot  of  sense.  In  fact,  it  made  so  much 
sense  that  this  body  unanimously 
adopted  an  amendment  barring  the 
appointment  as  Attorney  General  of 
any  Individual  "who  has  held  a  high 
level  position  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity while  serving  on  the  national  per- 
sonal campaign  staff  or  in  an  organiza- 
tion or  political  party  working  on 
behalf  of  the  national  campaign  of  an 
individual  who  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President." 
Has  something  happened  to  cause 
the  Senate  to  reconsider  this  eminent- 
ly sensible  prohibition?  Or  is  It  simply 
that  the  President  wants  Ed  Meese 
and  the  Senate  will  abandon  an  impor- 
tant principle  to  give  Mr,  Reagan  what 
he  wants? 

Ultimately.  I  find  it  difficult  to  be 
comfortable  with  Mr.  Meese's  commit- 
ment to  follow  a  higher  standard  in 
the  future.  He  is  a  man  who  seeks  to 
defend  his  prior  conduct  at  every  turn 
rather  than  acknowledge  its  funda- 
mental impropriety.  His  intense  focus 


on  narrow  issues  blinds  him  to  larger, 
more  basic  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  one  other  issue  that  has 
been  raised  during  this  confirmation 
process.  For  while  the  immediate  focus 
of  our  debate  has  been  Mr.  Meese's 
qualifications  for  the  office,  a  deeper 
and  more  enduring  issue  has  also 
emerged. 

This  issue  involves  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  leaders.  That  confidence 
Is  at  an  all-time  low. 

A  government  of  laws  only  functions 
if  those  governed  believe  that  the  laws 
are  being  fairly  enforced.  There  is  no 
room  for  bowing  to  the  privileged  few, 
no  room  for  self-serving  decisions.  For 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  motivation 
for  all  Americans  to  act  within  the  law 
stems  at  heart  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  laws  are  being  fairly  and  im- 
partially administered. 

If  our  faith  in  that  principle  is 
eroded  by  exposure  to  patterns  of 
actual  or  perceived  impropriety  by 
public  officials,  then  the  motivation  to 
act  within  the  law  is  likewise  eroded. 

It  is  said  that  the  treatment  Mr. 
Meese  has  received  will  discourage 
honorable  men  and  women  from  serv- 
ing in  public  life,  that  the  post-Water- 
gate ethics  mentality  has  gone  too  far. 
I  reject  these  statements. 
Many  qualified  and  successful  Amer- 
icans want  to  serve  in  public  life,  not 
for  personal  fame  nor  for  enrichment, 
but  because  they  understand  that  if  a 
democracy  is  to  function  some  individ- 
uals must  subordinate  their  personal 
ambition  to  the  common  good. 

To  suggest,  as  some  have,  that  rigor- 
ous ethical  standards  will  somehow 
disqualify  and  discourage  gifted  per- 
sons from  a  life  of  public  service  is  a 
profoundly  cynical  view.  To  be  sure, 
some  may  shy  away  from  service  to 
avoid  the  spotlight  that  must  be  di- 
rected at  public  officials.  But  the  res- 
ervoir of  talent  is  deep.  And  many 
Americans  will  want  to  serve  as  long  a& 
they  believe  that  public  service  will  be 
viewed  as  an  honorable  calling  and 
that  their  service  will  enhance  their 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers. 

It  is  only  if  they  come  to  believe  that 
public  service  will  diminish  their  stat- 
ure that  qualified  men  and  women  will 
avoid  it.  We  risk  losing  persons  to 
public  life  not  when  we  demand  per- 
sons of  ethical  probity,  but  when  we 
fail  to  demand  persons  of  ethical  pro- 
bity. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  additional 
point.  Obviously,  there  is  no  proscrip- 
tion against  Mr.  Meese  or  any  other 
public  official  accepting  financial  as- 
sistance from  friends. 

What  is  proscribed  is,  once  having 
received  assistance,  acting  in  a  way 
that  compromises,  or  appears  to  com- 
promise, one's  independence  and  Im- 
partiality. 
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Ed  Meese  should  understand  that 
the  concerns  about  him  relate  not  to 
his  receipt  of  financial  favors  from 
friends,  but  how  he  acted  toward  these 
individuals  after  they  came  to  his  aid. 

Mr.  Meese's  nomination  has  been 
challenged  not  because  he  is  a  man  of 
modest  means,  but  because,  having 
pursued  and  received  assistance  to 
ease  his  financial  plight,  he  then 
failed  to  segregate  his  public  obliga- 
tions from  his  personal  relationships. 

Every  6  years,  the  performance  and 
conduct  of  each  Member  of  this  body 
is  judged  by  those  we  represent,  when 
it  comes  to  Cabinet  officials  and  other 
nominees,  though,  we  are  the  elector- 
ate, we  are  the  ones  who  must  vote 
"aye"  or  "nay." 

With  our  jobs  comes  the  obligation, 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution,  to  seek 
the  highest  standards  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  for  other  Presidential 
appointees  subject  to  confirmation.  If 
we  do  not  exercise  that  obligation 
then  we  will  not  grow  as  individuals, 
nor  as  an  institution. 

We  must  strive  to  find  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent 
pattern  of  sound  judgment  and  ethical 
sensitivity. 

We  must  seek  the  highest  standard 
possible  in  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The  vote  we  will  cast  on  this  nomi- 
nation is  not  just  another  vote  to  con- 
firm or  reject  a  Presidential  nominee, 
it  is  not  an  ideological  vote,  nor  a  vote 
that  should  be  determined  by  party 
loyalty.  And  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that.  It  is  not  a  vote  that  should  be  de- 
termined by  party  loyalty.  It  will  be  a 
vote  which  will  have  repercussions  for 
years  to  come.  For  we  must  under- 
stand that  faith  in  the  law  and  faith 
in  those  who  execute  it  are  the  insepa- 
rable bedrocks  of  our  democratic 
system. 

In  the  end,  it  is  up  to  us,  and  us 
alone,  to  maintain,  indeed,  to 
strengthen  public  confidence  in  our  of- 
ficials and  our  system.  That  is  what  is 
at  stake  today  in  this  nomination. 
Confirming  Edwin  Meese  as  Attorney 
General  will  lessen  public  trust  in  our 
Government  and  therefore  I  will  vote 
"nay." 

"NO"  ON  THE  MEESE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  roll  is  called  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  I  shall 
cast  a  "no"  vote. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Sena- 
tors can  and  should  oppose  the  Meese 
nomination.  Here  are  the  ones  that  I 
find  most  persuasive. 

First,  what  does  the  United  States  of 
America  need  in  an  Attorney  General? 
The  Attorney  General  is  the  top  man, 
the  leader,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Now  hold  that  a  minute  and  dwell 
on  it.  The  head  man,  the  leader  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Now  ask  yourself:  What  makes  the 
United  States  the  unique  and  great 
country  it  is?  Is  it  our  wealth?  No; 
true,  we  are  uniquely  wealthy— the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  That 
is  reason  to  be  proud  and  grateful.  But 
it  is  not  the  great  distinction  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  far  more 
of  the  material  wealth  of  the  world 
than  any  other  country  on  Earth. 

It  is  not  our  rich  natural  resources. 
It  is  not  our  competitive  capitalist 
system,  although  most  of  us  enjoy 
that  aspect  of  America  and  believe 
that  we  have  the  best  economic  system 
in  the  world. 

What  is  the  most  critical  distinction 
that  makes  America  America?  It  is  our 
freedom.  It  is  the  expression  of  that 
freedom  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the  fact  that  you 
or  I  or  any  other  American  can  get  up 
any  time,  any  place,  and  criticize  any 
institution  or  person  or  combination 
of  persons— no  matter  how  powerful 
or  popular  they  may  be— and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  in  doing  so. 

CRITICISM  OrrXN  WKONG 

That  criticism  is  often  vicious,  mean, 
and  absolutely  wrong.  It  may  come 
from  Communists  or  Fascists  or  athe- 
ists. Of  course,  sometimes  the  criticism 
is  right  and  the  powerful  people  who 
occupy  our  highest  public  offices  are 
wrong.  But  unlike  countries  that  oper- 
ate with  totalitarian  regimes  of  the 
left  or  right,  we  protect  the  most  stri- 
dent and  wrongheaded  as  well  as  the 
positive  and  reasoned  critic. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the 
confirmation  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attor- 
ney General?  The  answer  is  every- 
thing: the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  head  of  our  coun- 
try's Department  of  Justice,  should  be 
the  champion  of  constitutional  rights 
for  all  AJnericans,  Including  Ameri- 
cans who  denounce  our  country  and 
the  policies  of  its  leaders. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  appreciate  the  special 
importance  for  our  country  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Few 
Americans  who  have  followed  the 
ACLU  have  not,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, been  offended— and,  in  the  case 
of  this  Senator,  often  been  offended— 
by  the  kind  of  people  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  gone  to  court 
to  defend:  the  knee-jerk  Communists 
and  Nazis,  the  assorted  ill-informed 
and  ignorant  extremists  of  the  far 
right  or  far  left. 

The  ACLU,  to  its  everlasting  credit, 
has  consistently  defended  these  critics 
of  our  country  when  they  have  gotten 
into  legal  trouble.  Yet,  Edwin  Meese, 
the  President's  nominee  for  Attorney 
General,  has  denounced  the  ACLU  as 
part  of  the  criminals'  lobby  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Edwin  Meese 
has  denounced  the  ACLU  as  part  of 
the  criminals'  lobby  in  our  country. 


There  is  one  organization  that  could 
not  last  5  minutes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  could  not  last  in  any  totalitarian 
country.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive aspects  of  this  country  that 
we  not  only  permit  the  ACLU  to  oper- 
ate but  that  we  do  our  best  to  champi- 
on it  because,  as  I  say,  it  does  express 
the  essence  of  what  makes  this  coun- 
try unique. 

PRE!  SPEECH  OUR  HAIXMARK 

There  is  no  way  this  great  country, 
with  its  sacred  commitment  to  free- 
dom of  speech  as  the  true  hallmark  of 
our  country,  can  justify  elevating  a 
person  to  be  our  Attorney  General, 
the  head  of  our  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, who  has  shown  this  appalling 
misunderstanding  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  its  constant  defense  of  the 
right  of  every  person  to  speak  freely. 

As  Justice  Holmes  said,  the  real  test 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  the  freedom 
we  afford  to  those  who  speak  the 
words  we  hate.  No  freedom  in  America 
better  illustrates  the  immortal  words 
of  Voltaire:  "I  disagree  with  every- 
thing you  say,  but  I  will  fight  to  the 
death  for  your  right  to  say  it." 

Justice  Holmes  would  have  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  this  nomination  of  Ed 
Meese  for  Attorney  General.  So  would 
Voltaire  and  so  should  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  clearly  expressed 
attitude  of  the  nominee  against  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  is  just  one— 
albeit  a  very  important  one — of  my 
reasons  for  opposing  Mr.  Meese. 

My  prime  reason  for  voting  against 
Mr.  Meese  is  not  exciting  or  elevating. 
It  is  plain  and  pedestrian.  And  it 
should  be  obvious  to  any  Senator  who 
will  take  30  seconds  to  think  about  it. 
Edwin  Meese  is  simply  not  qualified  to 
be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

When  you  or  I  hire  £in  administra- 
tive assistant  or  a  typist,  we  have  a 
simple  criterion.  Is  the  applicant  for 
the  job  the  best  qualified  person  we 
can  hire?  And  just  think  of  the  time 
and  energy  that  goes  into  selecting  a 
university  president,  a  corporation 
chief  executive  officer,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  head  coach  of  a  National 
Footb^l  League  football  team.  Search 
committees  are  formed.  A  number  of 
candidates  are  interviewed.  Years  of 
experience  and  a  winning  track  record 
are  required.  When  the  top  man  is  fi- 
nally picked,  those  who  select  him  feel 
certain  he  can  do  the  job  and  do  it 
well. 

But  somehow  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  picks  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer, he  frequently  selects  a  crony  with 
no  qualifications  other  than  that  the 
President  likes  him  and  the  crony 
wants  the  job.  Consider  the  fact  that 
none  of  those  positions  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  private  sector 
have  nearly  the  power  or  influence  in 


our  lives  in  this  country  that  jut  top 
Government  jobs  have.  And  yet.  over 
and  over  again,  we  in  the  Senate 
ignore  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  advise  and  consent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  for  the  top  offices 
in  our  Government.  We  mindlessly 
rubber  stamp  anyone  any  President  se- 
lects. Unless  we  can  catch  the  nominee 
with  both  hands  in  the  cash  register, 
he  or  she  is  in. 

MEAGER  LEGAL  EXPERIENCE 

Edwin  Meese's  only  significant  legal 
experience  came  during  his  8  years  in 
the  Alameda  County  District  Attor- 
ney's office,  where  he  ultimately 
became  deputy  district  attorney.  Mr. 
Meese  left  that  job  in  1966  to  spend  2 
years  as  Governor  Reagan's  legal  sec- 
retary on  clemency  and  extradition. 
Since  that  time,  Meese's  total  and 
longstanding  professional  identifica- 
tion has  been  with  President  Reagan's 
political  career.  And  despite  the  fact 
that  Meese's  inept  administrative 
skills  are  frequently  noted  by  friends 
and  foes  alike,  he  is  being  nominated 
to  head  the  biggest  law  office  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  with  supervision 
over  more  than  60,000  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
here  a  list  of  more  than  1,000  lawyers 
who  should  be  considered  as  this  coun- 
try's Attorney  General  ahead  of 
Edwin  Meese. 

In  my  judgment,  if  an  objective  anal- 
ysis were  made  of  this  list  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Meese  and  the  other 
1,189  names  attached— it  will  take  me 
just  a  minute  to  lay  it  out  here;  these 
are  the  names  of  the  people  who  with- 
out question  are  better  qualified  to 
head  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  than  Mr.  Meese. 

That  is  only  a  partial  list,  but  here 
are  those  names,  Mr.  President. 

Now,  I  say  that  not  with  any  refer- 
ence to  ethical  problems  but  simply  on 
the  basis  of  competence.  On  the  basis 
of  competence  this  nomination  should 
be  rejected.  I  say  that  competence  can 
only  come  from  relevant  experience. 

The  list  is  not  infallible.  I  have,  in 
fact,  already  removed  one  name  from 
the  original  list,  based  on  develop- 
ments that  occurred  since  the  compila- 
tion was  made. 

But  my  point  is  this:  A  responsible 
search  for  the  person  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  should  be  broadbased 
and  thorough.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
the  time  or  resources  to  examine  care- 
fully over  1,000  names. 

But  a  fair  consideration  of  the  wide 
range  of  available  legal  talent  and  ex- 
perience is  not  too  much  to  ask.  A  list 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  prepared 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  should  point  out,  by  the  way,  that 
to  avoid  any  accusation  of  pushing 
personal  cronies,  I  have  included  no 
one  from  Wisconsin  on  my  list.  Had  I 
done  so,  I  could  have  easily  expanded 


this  list  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge to  2,000  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  lawyers  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Selected  List  op  ATTORHrrs  (Total  1.181): 

All  Attorneys  Alphabetical  bt  name 

Same,  State,  and  statiu 

Abbott,  William  Saunders:  Massachusetts: 
Practitioner. 

Ablard,  Charles  D.:  Washington,  DC;  Bar 
Official. 

Abrams.  Robert:  New  York;  Attorney 
General. 

Abrams.  Samuel  K.;  Washington,  DC: 
Practitioner. 

Ackerman,  J.  Waldo;  Illinois;  Federal 
Judge. 

Acton,  Robert  Cook;  Ohio:  Practitioner. 

Adair.  Thomas;  Washington,  DC;  Labor 
Counsel. 

Adkisson.  Richard  B.;  Arkansas;  State 
Judge. 

Aibel,  Howard  J.;  New  York;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Alalmo,  Anthony  A.;  Georgia;  Federal 
Judge. 

Alcaron,  Arthur  L.;  California;  Federal 
Judge. 

Alderman,  James  E.;  Florida;  SUte  Judge. 

Alderman,  John  D.;  Virginia;  V£.  Attor- 
ney. 

Aldisert,  Ruggero  J.:  Pennsylvania;  Feder- 
al Judge. 

Allard.  David  Henry;  Washington,  DC; 
Practitioner. 

Allen,  Charles  M.;  Kentucky;  Federal 
Judge. 

Alley,  Wayne  E.;  Oklahoma;  Academic. 

Almond,  Lincoln  C;  Rhode  Island;  n.S. 
Attorney. 

Alschuler,  Leon  Samuel;  Calllomia;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Alston,  Paul  Douglas;  Hawaii;  Practition- 
er. 

Alsup.  Richard  Clayboume;  Texas;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Amabile,  John  Louis;  New  Mexico:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ambrose,  Myles  Joseph:  Washington,  DC: 
Practitioner. 

Amsterdam.  Anthony  O.;  New  York;  Aca- 
demic. 

Amsterdam,  Anthony  Guy;  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

Anderson.  Aldon  J.;  tJtah;  Federal  Judge. 

Anderson,  Charles  Austin;  Ohio;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Anderson,  Gene  S.;  Washington;  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Archer,  Dennis:  Michigan;  Bar  Official. 

Areeda.  Phillip;  MassachusetU;  Academic. 

Armstrong,  David;  Kentucky;  Attorney 
General. 

Armstrong,  Henry  Jere:  Virginia;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Amdahl,  Douglas  K.;  Minnesote;  State 
Judge. 

Amett,  Poster  Deaver;  Tennessee:  Practi- 
tioner. 
Arnold,  John  Fox;  Missouri;  Bar  Official. 
Arnold.    Richard    S.;    Arkansas;    Federal 
Judge. 

Arrington.  John  Leslie;  Oklahoma;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ashcroft.  John;  Missouri;  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 
Atlas,  Morris;  Texas;  Practitioner. 


Auerbach,  Joseph;  Massachusetts:  Practi- 
tioner. 
Ayer.  Don;  California:  U.S.  Attorney. 
Ayscue,  E.  Osborne,  Jr.;  North  Carolina; 
Bar  Offical. 

Babcock,  Barbara  Allan;  California:  Aca- 
demic. 

Babcock.  Barbara  Allen;  California:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Backes,  Orlin  W.:  North  Dakota:  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Baer,  Jay   Robert:   Pennsylvania;   Practi- 
tioner. 

Baird,  Russell  Miller  Illinois;  Practition- 
er. 
Baker.  Donn  F.:  Oklahoma:  U.S.  Attorney. 
Balbanian.  David  Mark;  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bailies,  Gerald  L.;  Virginia;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Bamberger,    E.    Clinton,    Jr.:    Maryland; 
Academic. 

Banks,    Robert    Sherwood:    Connecticut; 
Corporate  Counsel. 

Banzhaf,  John  F.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Aca- 
demic. 

Bardacke,  Paul  G.;  New  Mexico;  Attorney 
General. 

Bardwell,  Stanford  O..  Jr.;  Louisiana;  U.S. 
Attorney. 
Baris.  David  Henry:  Virginia:  Practitioner. 
Barnes.  Christopher;  Ohio:  U.S.  Attorney. 
Barnes.  Don:  Oklahoma;  State  Judge. 
Barr,  Capers  Gamewell,  III;  South  Caroli- 
na; Practitioner. 
Barr.  John  Robert:  Illinois;  Practitioner. 
Barr,  Thomas  D.;  New  York;  Practitioner. 
Barrett,    James    E.;    Wyoming;    Federal 
Judge. 

Barrett.  St.  John;  Washington,  D.C.;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Barron.    Jerome    A.;    Washington.    D.C.; 
Academic. 

Barron,    Myra    Hymovich;    Washington. 
D.C:  Practitioner. 
Bartosic,  Florian;  California:  Academic. 
Bator.  Paul  M.;  Massachusetts:  Academic. 
Battin.  James  P.;  Montana;  Federal  Judge. 
Battisti,  Frank  J.;  Ohio;  Federal  Judge. 
Bauer.  William  J.;  Illinois;  Federal  Judge. 
Bazler.  Frank  E.;  Ohio;  Bar  Official. 
Beaird.  James  Ralph;  Georgia;  Academic. 
Beauregard.    Henry    George;    Maryland; 
Practitioner. 

Beckwan,  Bruce  Alan:  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Beckwith,  Raymond  W.;  Connecticut:  Bar 
Official. 

Bednar,  James  Edmund;  California;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Beemer,  John  Barry,  Pennsylvania;  Prac- 
titioner. 
Bell,  Derrick  A.,  Jr.;  Oregon:  Academic. 
Bell,  John  C.  Alabama;  U.S.  Attorney. 
Beller,    Gary   A,;   New    York;    Corporate 
Counsel. 

Belloti,  Francis  X.;  Massachusetts:  Attor- 
ney General. 

Benbow.    Terence    Howard:    New    York; 
Practitioner. 

Benson,    Paul;    North    Dakota;    Federal 
Judge. 
Bent.  Daniel  A.:  Hawaii;  U.S.  Attorney. 
Berendt.  Robert  Tryon;  Missouri:  Practi- 
tioner^ 

Berger.  Robert  Michael:  Illinois;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Berle,  Peter  Adolf  Augustus:  New  York; 
Practitioner. 
Berlin.  James  E.;  Idaho:  Practitioner. 
Berlow,    Robert   Alan;    Michigan;    Practi- 
tioner. 

Bemadi,  Samuel  James.  Jr.;  Indiana;  Prac- 
titioner. 
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Bernstein,  Joan  Z.:  Washington.  D.C.; 
Practitioner. 

Bernstein.  William  E.:  Massachusetts:  Bar 
Official. 

Berry.  Phillip  Samuel;  California:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Best.  Judah:  Washington.  D.C:  Practition- 
er. 

Beth.  Loren  Peter:  Georgia;  Practitioner. 

Bevilacqua.  Joseph  A.;  Rhode  Island; 
State  Judge. 

Beyer.  Eugene  E.,  Jr.;  New  York;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Bice.  Scott  H.;  California:  Academic. 

Biddle.  Oliver  Caldwell;  Pennsylvania; 
Practitioner. 

Billings.  FranXlin  S..  Jr.;  Vermont;  State 
Judge. 

Billings,  F>eter  Watson;  Utah;  Practitioner. 

Biolchini,  Robert  P.;  OUahbma:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Biondi.  O.  Francis:  Delaware:  Bar  Official. 

Bird.  Rose  Elizabeth;  California;  State 
Judge. 

Birrell.  George  A.;  New  York;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Bishop.  Barry  Kent:  Texas;  Practitioner. 

Black.  Charles;  Connecticut;  Academic. 

Black.  Roy  Eve;  Florida;  Practitioner. 

Blackman.  Jack  Russell;  Texas;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bland.  Robert  Noell;  West  Virginia:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Blank.  A.  Russell:  Georgia;  Practitioner. 

Blinick.  Michael  Eugene:  New  York;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Blumrosen.  Alfred  William;  New  Jersey: 
Practitioner. 

Boardman.  William  Penniman;  Ohio; 
Practitioner. 

Boe.  William  Ronlad.  Jr.;  Nebraska;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Boes.  Lawrence  William;  New  York;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Bogomolny.  Robert  L.;  Ohio;  Academic. 

Bograh.  Edward;  North  Carolina:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bogue.  Andrew  W.;  South  Dakota;  Federal 
Judge. 

Bonner.  Robert  C;  California;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Bonner,  Robert  Cleve;  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bonnie.  Richard  Jeffrey:  Virginia:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Booker.  James  Kenneth;  Ohio;  Practition- 
er. 

Bookes,  Lewis  Thomas:  Virginia;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bookstein,  Edward  L.:  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Boone.  Harold  Thomas:  Maryland:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bork.  Robert  H.;  Washington.  D.C:  Feder- 
al Judge. 

Borowitz.  Albert  Ira:  Ohio;  Practitioner. 

Bortman.  David;  Illinois:  Practitioner. 

Bostick.  C.  Dent;  Tennessee:  Academic. 

Boudin.  Michael:  Washington.  D.C:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Bouma.  John  Jacob:  Arizona;  Practitioner. 

Bowers.  Michael  J.;  Georgia;  Attorney 
General. 

Boxer.  Daniel  Ellis;  Maine;  Practitioner. 

Boykin.  Jerry  William;  Virginia;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Boyle.  Francis  J.;  Rhode  Island;  Federal 
Judge. 

Bracktenbach,  Robert  P.;  Washington; 
State  Judge. 

Braden.  Susan  G.;  Washington.  D.C:  Bar 
Official 

Branch.  Joseph;  North  Carolina;  State 
Judge. 


Brand.  Stanley;  Washington.  D.C;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Branton.  Wiley  A.;  Washington.  D.C:  Aca- 
demic. 

Bratton,  Howard  C:  New  Mexico;  Federal 
Judge. 

Braverman.  Burt  Alan;  Washington.  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Breitenberg.  John  Francis:  Maryland: 
Practitioner. 

Brennan.  William  J..  Ill:  New  Jersey;  Bar 
Official. 

Brest,  Paul  Andrew;  California:  Academic. 

Brewer,  Charles  R.;  North  Carolina;  U.S. 
Attorney. 

Brewer,  Robert  Hall:  California:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Breyer.  Stephen;  Massachusetts;  F'ederal 
Judge. 

Brezina,  John  Charles:  Illinois;  Practition- 
er. 

Brilmayer.  R.  Lea;  Connecticut;  Academic. 

Brimmer.  Clarence  A.:  Wyoming:  Federal 
Judge. 

Brink.  David  R.;  Minnesota;  Bar  Official. 

Britt.  W.  Carl;  North  Carolina:  Federal 
Judge. 

Brodsky.  David  Michael;  New  York;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Brown.  Garrett  Edward.  Jr.;  Washington. 
D.C;  Practitioner. 

Brown.  Harold  M.;  Alaska;  Bar  Official. 

Brown.  Joe  B.;  Tennessee;  U.S.  Attorney. 

Brown.  Kenneth  S.;  North  Carolina:  Aca- 
demic. 

Brown.  Peter  Megargee;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Brown.  Virginia  Mae;  West  Virginia;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Brown.  William  Hill.  Ill:  Pennsylvania: 
Practitioner. 

Brown.  Wood,  III;  Louisiana;  Practitioner. 

Browning,  Chauncey  H.;  West  Virginia; 
Attorney  General. 

Browning,  David  Stuart:  Connecticut; 
Practitioner. 

Browning,  James  R.;  California;  Federal 
Judge. 

Bruhn,  S.  Fred;  Washington:  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Bruner.  Phillip  Lane:  Minnesota:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Brunetti.  Melvin;  Nevada;  Bar  Official. 

Buchanan.  William  Daniel;  Michigan: 
Practitioner. 

Buchen.  Philip  William;  Washington. 
D.C;  Practitioner. 

Buergenthal.  Thomas;  Washington,  D.C; 
Academic. 

Bunge.  Jonathan  Ounn:  Illinois;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Burg.  Ruth  C;  Virginia:  Bar  Official. 

Burgess.  Benjamin  L.;  Kansas:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Burka,  Robert  Alan;  Washington,  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Burke.  Edmond  W.;  Alaska;  State  Judge. 

Burke,  Raymond  F.;  New  York;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Burkett.  Joe  Wylle;  Texas;  Practitioner. 

Burnett,  Arthur  L.,  Sr.;  Washington.  D.C; 
Bar  Official. 

Bums.  James  M.;  Oregon:  Federal  Judge. 

Burt.  Dan  Martin;  Washington.  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Busey.  Stephen  Donald:  Florida;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Bush,  Eugene  L.;  Idaho;  Bar  Official. 

Byars.  Walter  R.;  Alabama:  Bar  Official. 

Byrne.  Matthew:  California:  Federal 
Judge. 

Cabrenas.  Jose;  Connecticut;  Federal 
Judge. 

Cadilla.  Carlos  G.:  Puerto  Rico;  Academic. 


Caffrey.  Andrew  A.;  Massachusetts;  Feder- 
al Judge. 

Cage.  Joseph  S.;  Louisiana:  U.S.  Attorney. 

Caldwell.  Gamett  Ernest:  Texas:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Callaghan.  Dan  O.;  West  Virginia;  Bar  Of- 
ficial. 

Callister.  Marion  J.;  Idaho:  Federal  Judge. 

Campbell,  Levin  H.;  Maine:  Federal  Judge. 

Cannon,  Benjamin  Winton;  Illinois;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Cardozo,  Michael  A.:  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Carliner,  David:  Washington,  D.C;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Carmichael.  David  H.:  Wyoming;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Carrico,  Harry  Lee;  Virginia;  State  Judge. 

Carrington.  Frank  Gawble,  Jr.;  Virginia: 
Practitioner. 

Carrington,  Paul  D.;  North  Carolina;  Aca- 
demic. 

Carroll.  John  L.;  Indiana:  Bar  Official. 

Casner.  Truman  Snell;  Massachusetts; 
Practitioner. 

Casper,  Gerhard:  Illinois;  Academic. 

Casselman.  Thomas  Payne:  Michigan: 
Practitioner. 

Celebrezze,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.;  Ohio;  Attor- 
ney General. 

Celebrezze,  Frank  D.;  Ohio:  State  Judge. 

Chayes.  Abram;  Massachusetts;  Academic. 

Chertok.  Mark  A.;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Chiles,  John  Houser;  Texas:  Practitioner. 

Choper,  Jesse  H.;  California:  Academic. 

Christensen,  Craig  W.;  New  York;  Aca- 
demic. 

Christenson,  Gordon  A.;  Ohio;  Academic. 

Christenson.  Harold  Graham;  Utah;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Christian.  Almerlc  L.;  Virgin  Islands;  Fed- 
eral Judge. 

Christianson.  James  Richard:  Califomia: 
Practitioner. 

Christy,  Arthur:  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Clagett,  Bruce  McAdoo;  Maryland;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Clagett,  Bruce  McAdoo;  Maryland;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Clapp,  Alfred  C;  New  Jersey:  Practitioner. 

Clark,  Charles;  Mississippi;  Federal  Judge. 

Clark,  Russell  G.;  Missouri;  Federal 
Judge. 

Clark.  Steve:  Arkansas:  Attorney  General. 

Clay.  Alexander  Stephens.  IV:  Georgia: 
Practitioner. 

Claytor.  W.  Graham,  Jr.;  Washington. 
D.C:  Practitioner. 

Clegg.  Roger  Burton:  Washington,  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Cleveland.  Allen  L.;  Delaware;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Cllmenko.  Jesse;  New  York;  F»ractitioner. 

Coffrin.  Albert  W.;  Vermont;  Federal 
Judge. 

Cohen.  George  H.;  Washington,  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Cohen.  Richard  S.;  Maine;  U.S.  Attorney. 

Cohn.  Ronald  Dennis:  Maryland;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Cole.  Kendall  M.;  New  York:  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Collens.  Lewis;  Illinois:  Academic. 

ColvlUe.  Samuel  Lythe;  Missouri:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Comegys.  Walker  Brokton:  Massachusetts: 
Practitioner. 

Concannon.  Donald  Owen;  Kansas;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Cook.  George  W.  P.;  Vermont:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Cook.  H.  Dale:  Oklahoma:  Federal  Judge. 

Coombe.  George  W.;  Califomia:  Corporate 
Counsel. 


Cooney.  John  Richardson:  New  Mexico:        Diehm.  James  W.;  Virgin  Islands:  U.S.  At-        Epstein.  Richard;  niinois;  Academic. 

Practitioner.  tomey.  Erickson.    William    H.;    Colorado;    SUte 

Cooper.    Michael    Anthony;    New    York:        Diener.  William  P.;  Indiana;  Bar  Official.        Judge. 
Practitioner.  Diener.  WUliam  Paul;  Indiana:  Practition-        Erickstad.  Ralph  J.;  North  DakoU;  SUte 

Corbin.  Bob  K.;  Arizona:  Attomey  Gener-  er.  Judge, 

ai.  Dies.  George  A.:  New  York:  Practitioner.  Ervin.  Sam  J..  Ill;  North  Carolina:  Federal 

Corderman.  John  P.:  Maryland;  Bar  Offi-        Dillard.  W.  Thomas;  Florida;  U.S.  Attor-     Judge, 

cial.  ney. 

Cordes.    Alexander    Charies:    New    York;        DiUin,  S.  Hugh;  Indiana:  Federal  Judge. 
Practitioner.  Dimond.  Alan  Jacob;  Massachusetts;  Prac- 

Cowan.  John  Joseph;  West  Virginia;  Prac-  titioner.  „    ,„        _.„„   .,^. 

titioner.  Dittmeir,  Thomas  E.;  Missouri:  U.S.  Attor- 

Cox.  Archibald:  Massachusetts;  Practition-  ney.  ,      ,  ,  ~  . 

er.  Dixon.    John    A.,    Jr.;    Louisiana;    SUte 

Cramton.  Roger  C;  New  York:  Academic,  "^^^f-      „,„„        _    .„  „,__,   ,     „      _„. 
Crane.  Mark:  IllinoU:  Practitioner.  Dolan.  William  D.,  Ill;  Virginia;  Bar  Offi- 

Crawford.    Burnett    Hayden;    Oklahoma:  c'*!-      ,_,  „,.    ,        «       tj  ■ o*..- 

Practitioner.  Donaldson,     Charles    R.;     Idaho;    SUte 

Critchfield.   Burke;   Califomia;  Bar  Offi-  "^H^*^,  .  _^„t  ™.   a,.k-™.-  ttb    a* 

j^  Donaldson.  Frank  W.;  Alabama;  U.S.  At- 

Cronin.  James  J.;  MinnesoU;  Labor  Coun-  ^^^'J 
sel 


Esterbrook.  Frank  Hoover.  Illinois:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ettinger.  Warren  L.;  Califomia:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Eubanks,  Luther  B.;  Oklahoma:  Federal 
Judge. 

Everett,  Clifton  W..  Sr.;  North  Carolina; 
Bar  Official. 

Eversberg,  Helen  M.;  Texas;  U.S.  Attor 
ney. 

Ewald.  Thomas  Ross;  Florida;  Practition 
er. 

Ewlng,  W.  Hickman,  Jr.;  Tennessee:  U.S 


••"^y-  Attorney 

Doomtle     Jesse    WUliam;     Washington.     ^'^Jbavid  A.;  West  Virginia;  UA  Attor 


Cronin.   Timothy  J..   Jr.;   Massachusetts;     °-^vI^'!"jo^^    Charles;    Pennsylvania;     ^% 


Academic. 

Gulp.  James  David:  Tennessee;  Practition- 
er. 

Cummings.  Walter  J.;  Illinois:  Federal 
Judge. 

Cummis.  Clive  Sanford;  New  Jersey;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Curie,  David  P.;  Illinois;  Academic 


Practitioner. 

Doty.  David  S.;  Minnesota:  Bar  Official. 

Dow.  WiUiam  French.  Ill;  Connecticut; 
Practitioner. 

Dubin.  Stephen  Victor;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Dubner,  Ronald  Allen;  Texas:  Practition- 


Curley.  Robert  Arnold:  Illinois;  Practition-     ". 


Curran.  Paul:  New  York:  Practitioner. 

Currie.  E>avid  Park;  Illinois;  Practitioner. 

Currin.  Samuel  T.;  North  Carolina;  U.S. 
Attomey. 

Curtin.  John  J.,  Jr.;  Massachusetts:  Bar 
Official. 

Curtin,  John  T.:  New  York;  Federal  Judge. 

Cutler.  Lloyd:  Washington.  D.C:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Cutter.  R.  Amml;  Massachusets:  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Cyr.  Conrad  K.;  Maine:  Federal  Judge. 

DAlemberte.  Talbot:  Florida;  Bar  Official. 

D'Amato.  Anthony  A.;  Illinois;  Academic 


Dubrowski,    Francis;    Washington,    D.C; 
Practitioner. 
Ducker,  Bruce;  Colorado;  Practitioner. 


Fairbanks.  David  L.;  Hawaii;  Bar  Official 

Falsgraf.  William  W.;  Ohio;  Bar  Official. 

Farley,  Andrew  Newell;  Pennsylvania: 
Practitioner. 

Faman,  Joseph  J.;  Delaware:  U.S.  Attor 
ney. 

Faucher,  John  Dennis:  Pennsylvania; 
Practitioner. 

Fawer,  Michael  Seth;  Louisiana:  Practi 
tloner. 

Feazell,  Thomas  L.;  Kentucky:  Corporate 


Duenas,    Cristobal    O.;    Guam;    Federal     Counsel 
Judge.  Fedders.  John  Blichael;  Maryland;  Practi 

Duff.  Stewart  Mills;  Pennsylvania;  Practi-     tloner 


tloner. 

Duke.  Steven  Barry;  Connecticut;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Dumbauld.  Edward;  Pennsylvania;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Dumont.  W.  Hunt;  New  Jersey;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Dunbar,  Byron  H.;  Montana;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Duncan.  Hearst  Randolph:  Iowa;  Practi- 


Daly.  T.  F.  Gilroy:  Connecticut;  Federal  tloner. 
Judge.  Dunkelberger,  Harry  Edward:  Maryland: 

Daniels.  Robert  C  :  Pennsylvania:  Practi-  practitioner 
tioner.  ~ 

Dantin.  Maurice:  Mississippi 


Durand.     Kemper     Bartlett;     Tennessee;     {.jongr 
i;  Practitioner.     Practitioner.  ib-.i^, 


Peder,  Robert:  New  York:  Practitioner. 

F^dericl,  WUliam  R.;  New  Mexico;  SUte 
Judge. 

Peerick.  John  D.;  New  York;  Academic. 

Peikens,  John;  Michigan:  Federal  Judge. 

Feinberg.  WUfred:  New  York;  Federal 
Judge. 

Feinstein,  AUen  Lewis;  Arizona;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Pelnstein,  Bemard  A.;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Feirich.  John  C;  Illinois:  Bar  Official. 

Feld,  Lawrence  Stanley:  New  York;  Practi- 


Feldman.  Mark;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Fergeson,  William  Royal;  Te^as;  Practi- 
tioner. 

PerreU.  Ruth  Morris;  Connecticut;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ferrln,  WUliam  J.;  California;  Practition- 
er. 

Pinch,  Ronald  Corydon;  Illinois:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Fines,  Gerald  D.;  lUinols;  IJJS.  Attomey. 

FlnesUver.  Sherman  G.;  Colorado:  Federal 


.  Practitioner. 

Dash.  Samuel:  Maryland;  Practitioner.  Earl,  William  George;  Florida;  Practltion- 

Davldson,  Glen  H.:  Mississippi;  U.S.  Attor-  „. 
ney.  Easton,  John  J.;  Vermont;  Attomey  Gen- 
Davis.    Frederick    Towsend;    New    York;  gral. 
Practitioner.  Eaton,  Joe;  Florida;  Federal  Judge. 

Davis.  James  Casey:  Iowa:  Practitioner.  Edelman,  Martin  Jerome:  Michigan:  Prac- 

Davls.  James  Edwin;  Arkansas;  Practition-  titioner. 
er.  Edelman.   Peter   Benjamin;   Washington. 

Davis,  Michael  J.;  Kansas:  Academic.  D.C;  Academic. 

Dazey.  William  Boyd;  Texas;  Practitioner.        HMmisten.  Rufus  L.;  North  Carolina:  At- 

DeFalalse.  Louis  G.;  Kentucky:  U.S.  Attor-  tomey  General.  Judee 

ney.  Edmonds.  Thomas  A.;  Virginia:  Academic.     •*  ^  •       r^.^vsnTi  p  •  Npw  Jersev  Federal 

DeMent.  Ira:  Alaska;  Practitioner.  Edson.    Charles    L.;    Washington.    D.C;       ^"'  Clarkson  P.,  New  Jersey,  Federal 

DeMoss,  Jon  W.;  Illinois:  Bar  Official.  Practitioner.  ^*:'  „         ^ .  Connecticut-  Academic 

^D^opute  H„old  w.:  Rho*  ....n*  BT  f^^^;^^^  „„,MU.n.  D.C:  BT    '°^"^'-   J™.    «•:    «^    «*»■ 

Denenberg,  Julius;  Michigan:  Practitioner.  Official.  ^    „,    »..   _         ..         PR^natrick  Duross  Georgia:  Bar  Official. 

Dennis.  Edward  S.  G..  Jr.:  Pennsylvania;        Eikenberry  Kenneth  O.;  Washington;  At-        ^^^^^^  j^^R;  XhiS^on,  D.C: 

U.S.  Attomey.  tomey  General.  Prartitioner 

Derr.  Richard  Allen:  Idaho;  Practitioner.  Eisele.  Gamett  Thomas;  Arkansas.  Feder-     P^^'°"^f/^     j  ^^^.    ^ew    York; 

^  D^^howltz.  Alan  M    Massachusetts:  A.-  a^.^^^  ^   ^^^^_  ^^^^^^^_  ^  ^„^.     -HSavld  J.;  Maine:  Bar  Official. 

^D^siderio.   Robert  J.;   New  Mex.c.   Aca  ci.^^    ^^^^^_  ^^^^^^^   ^^,  ^^^.        ^^ ^SK  S/ KreSe^^Saer. 

Devlne.  Shane;  New  Hampshire:  Federal  tloner.  .      ,     .     ^  i,,^IL      wuiuiui  « 

ludM  Ely,  John  Hart;  Califomia;  Academic.  Judge.  Tin„„i,.     is<^,«i 

DiGenova.  Joseph  E.:  Washington.  DC;        Engdahl,  James  Camerer;  Arizona;  Practi-     j^«^-    J*™^    ^-     ^"""^-    ^^"^ 

"Dis1!n'S^.'''Edmond    A.;    Rhode    Island:  "ep^.  James  Hawas.  Ill;  Tennessee:  Prac-       "po^ow.  Brian  D.;  New  Jei^r.  Corporate 

Practitioner.  titioner.  Counsel. 
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Portenberry.  Jerry  Pftul:   Texas;   Practi-        Greenberg.    Donald    Steven;    California:        Heymann.  Phillip  B.;  Massachusetts:  Aca- 

tioner.  Practitioner.  demic. 

Fosheim.  Jon:  South  Dakota:  State  Judge.        Greene.  Harold;  Washington,  D.C.;  Feder-        Hiatt,  Eugene  W.:  Kansas:  Practitioner. 

Poster.  Ted  Stevenson;  Colorado:  Practi-  al  Judge.  Hickey.   Robert  John;   Maryland:   Practi- 
tioner.                                                                         Greenwalt.    William    Sloan:    New    York;  tioner. 

FYankel.  Sandor;  New  York;  Practitioner.  Practitioner.  Higbe.  Clifton  Melton  Harvin;  California: 

Prankerio.  Steven  P.:  Washington.  D.C:        Gregory.    George   G.;    California:    Practi-  Practitioner. 

Academic.  tioner.  Higgenbothan,  A.  Leon,  Jr.;  Pennsylvania; 

Preedman.   Jay   Weil:   Maryland:   Practi-        Gresham.  Newton:  Texas:  Practitioner.  Federal  Judge, 
tioner.                                                                          Orimball.  William  Heyward:  South  Caroli-        Hill.  Harold  N..  Jr.;  Georgia:  SUte  Judge. 

Preedman.   Joy   Weil;    Maryland:    Practi-  na;  Practitioner.  Hills.  Carla  Anderson:  Washington,  D.C; 

tioner.  Grlnnell.  Joseph  Fox:  Minnesota:  Practi-  Practitioner. 

French.  John  Dwyer;  Minnesota:  Practi-  tioner.  Hines.  William  N.;  Iowa;  Academic, 

tioner.  Groves,  Thomas  Henry:  Texas;  Practition-        Hlnkle.  Charles  Frederich;  Oregon:  Pi  acti- 

French,  John  Dwyer;  Minnesota;  Practi-  er.  tioner. 
tioner.                                                                          Gunther.  Gerald;  California:  Academic.  Hirschkop,   Phillip  Jay;   Virginia:  Practi- 

Prench,  John.  Ill,;  New  York;  Practition-        Guste,  William  J..  Jr.;  Louisiana:  Attorney  tioner. 

er.  General.  Hodges.  William  Terrell:  Florida;  Federal 

Friday.  Herschel  Hugar;  Arkansas:  Practi-        Haak.  Linda  Ruth;  Illinois;  Practitioner.  Judge, 
tioner.                                                                          Haden.  Charles  H..  II;  West  Virginia;  Fed-        Hoffman.  Junius;  Arizona:  Practitioner. 

Friedman,  Bob:  Washington,  D.C;  Labor  eral  Judge.  Hogen,  Phillip  N.;  South  Dakota:  U.S.  At- 

Counsel.  Hafner.  Thomas  Mark;  Tennessee;  Practi-  tomey. 

Friedman.  Daniel  M.:  New  York;  Federal  tioner.  Holbrook,  Donald  Benson:  Utah;  Practi- 

Judge.  Haines.  Robert  Henry:  New  York;  Practi-  tioner. 

Fritch.  Bruce  Everett;  Connecticut;  Practi-  tioner.  Holloway.  William  J.:  New  Mexico;  Feder- 

tioner.  Hale.  Hamilton  Grin;  Illinois;  Practitioner,  al  Judge. 

Frohnmayer.     Dave;     Oregon:     Attorney        Hall.  Gordon  R.;  Utah;  State  Judge.  Holohan.  Frank  A.:  Arizona:  State  Judge. 

General.  Hancock.  Wayne  M.;  Michigan:  Corporate        Holtzman.   Elizabeth:   New   York;   Practi- 

Fromholz,  Haley  James;  California:  Prac-  Counsel.  tioner. 
titioner.                                                                        Hand,  William  Brevard:  Alabama;  Federal        Hong.  Tany  S.;  Hawaii:  Attorney  General. 

Frost.  Edmond  Bowne;  Washington,  D.C;  Judge.  Horn.  Robert  Jewell.  Jr.;  Massachusetts: 

Practitioner.  Handler.  Milton;  New  York;  Practitioner.  Practitioner. 

Frost,  Norman  C:  Georgia;  Practitioner.  Hansen.  Norman:  Montana;  Practitioner.  Horsky.  Charles  Anton:  Washington,  D.C; 

Galinghouse.    Gerald:    Louisiana:    Practi-        Harrell.  Morris:  Texas;  Bar  Official.  Practitioner, 
tioner.                                                                          Harrison.  Mark  I.;  Arizona;  Practitioner.  Horwitz,  Ellis  Arnold;  Pennsylvania;  Prac- 

Gamble,  Charles  W.;  Alabama:  Academic.  Hart,  Brook;  Hawaii:  Practitioner.  titioner. 

Gans.  Walter  Gideon;  New  York:  Practi-        Harter,  Phillip  J.;  Washington,  D.C;  Prac-        Hoskins.  Clayton  Clark;  Ohio:  Practltlon- 

tioner.  titioner.  er. 

Garcia.  Arturo  Negron;  Puerto  Rico;  Bar        Hartigan,  Neil  P.:  Illinois;  Attorney  Gen-        Howard,  A.  E.  (Dick):  Virginia;  Academic. 

Official.  eral.  Hoyt,  Mont  P.;  Texas;  Bar  Official. 

Gellhom.  Ernest;  Ohio:  Academic.  Harvey.    William    Brantley,    Jr.;    South        Hoyt,  Norrls;  Vermont:  Practitioner. 

Gerdes.  David  Allan;  South  Dakota;  Prac-  Carolina:  Practitioner.  Huber,  Richard  G.:   Massachusetts;  Aca- 

titioner.  Hasl.  Rudolph  Carl:  Missouri;  Academic.  demic. 

Gilbert.  Gerald  E.:  Washington,  D.C;  Bar        Haswell.  FVank  I.;  Montana;  State  Judge.  Huddleston.  Lee:  Kentucky:  Practitioner. 

Official.  Hatchett.  Joseph;  Florida;  Federal  Judge.        Hufstedler.    Shirley    Mount;    California: 

Gill.  John  G..  Jr.:  Maryland:  Practitioner.        Hautzinger,     James     Edward:     Colorado:  Practitioner. 

Gill.  John  W..  Jr.;  Tennessee;  U.S.  Attor-  Practitioner.  Hughes,  Carl  Douglas;  Oklahoma;  Practi- 

ney.  Hawkins,  Calvin  DeLee;  Indiana;  Practi-  tioner. 

Gillette.  William  Michael:  Oregon;  Practi-  tioner.  Hull.  James  Milfred:  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner.                                                                     Hawkins,  Carl  S.;  Utah;  Academic.  tioner. 

Oilman.  Leonard  R.;  Michigan;  U.S.  Attor-        Hay.  Peter;  Illinois;  Academic.  Hultman.  E^ran  L.;  Iowa;  U.S.  Attorney, 

ney.  Hazel.  Joseph  Patrick;  Texas;  Practition-        Humphrey.  Hubert  H.,  Ill;  Minnesota;  At- 

Givens,  Richard  Ayres;  New  York;  Practi-  er.  tomey  General, 
tioner.                                                                      Headrick,  Thomas  E.:  New  York;  Academ-        Hurwitz,  Stephen  A.;  Massachusetts;  Prac- 

Giwan,  Richard  M.;  Indiana;  State  Judge,  ic.  titioner. 

Godbold.    John    C:    Alabama:    Federal        Heady,  James  K.;  Oklahoma;  Corporate        Hutchens,  John  N.;  Oregon:  Bar  Official. 

Judge.  Counsel.  Hutchinson.  Campbell  Cummings;  Louisi- 

Godwin.  Robert  Anthony;   Pennsylvania:        Heatwole.  Marion  O.;  Pennsylvania:  Cor-  ana:  Practitioner. 

Practitioner.  porate  Counsel.  Hutchinson.  W.  Asa;  Arkansas;  U.S.  Attor- 

Gold,  Lawrence;  Washington,  D.C;  Labor        Hedges.  Daniel  K.;  Texas;  U.S.  Attorney.  ney. 
Counsel.                                                                       Hee.  Sherman  Lee  Man:  Hawaii;  Practi-        Hutson.  Don;  Missouri;  Practitioner. 

Goldberg,  Bernard  Sanford;  Ohio:  Practi-  tioner.  Hutt,  Peter  Barton;  Maryland:  Practitlon- 

tioner.  Heebe.  Frederick  J.  R.;  Louisiana;  Federal  er. 

Golub,  William  W.;  New  York;  Practition-  Judge.  lUig.  William  P.;  Pennsylvania:  Practition- 
er.                                                                            Heller.  Jacob  W.;  New  York;  Practitioner,  er. 

Gordon.  Michael  David;  Missouri:  Practi-        Heller.  Robert  Martin:  New  York:  Practi-        Irwin.  James  Kee,  Louisiana;  F*ractitioner. 

tioner.  tioner.  Isbell,  David  Bradford:  Maryland:  Practi- 

Gorsuch,   Norman   C;   Alaska:   Attorney        Hellman,    Arthur    EHtvid;    Pennsylvania;  tioner. 

General.  Practitioner.  Israel.  Jerold  H.;  Michigan;  Academic. 

Graddick.    Charlie;    Alabama;    Attorney        Hemovitch.  Michael  J.;  Washington:  Prac-        Israel.  Jerold  H.;  Michigan:  Practitioner. 

General.  titioner.  Israel.  Richard  J.;  Rhode  Island;  Practi- 

Grady.  James  W.,  Jr.;  New  York:  Corpo-        Hennessey,    Edward    P.;    Massachusetts:  tioner. 

rate  Counsel.  State  Judge.  Jacob,  Bruce  Robert;  Florida;  Practition- 

Grattan,  George  G.,  rV;  Virginia;  Bar  Of-        Henricks,  John  Charles:  Maryland;  Practi-  er. 

ficial.  tioner.  Jaffe.  Matthew  Ely;  Maryland;  Practition- 

Graves.  Ernest  W.;  Mississippi;  Bar  Offi-        Henshaw,  Chester  John;  New  York:  Prac-  er. 

cial.  titioner.  Jaffe,   Richard   P.;   Pennsylvania;   Practi- 

Gray,  Franklin  Dingwell:  Minnesota;  Prac-        Herrimann.  Stephen  Eric;  Delaware;  Prac-  tioner. 

titioner.  titioner.  Janofsky.  Leonard  S.;  California;  Bar  Offi- 

Greely.  Mike;  Montana;  Attorney  Gener-        Herrmann,    Daniel    L.;    Delaware:    State  cial. 

al.  Judge.  Jauney,  Oliver  James;  New  York;  Practi- 

Green.  David  Carr;  Ohio;  Practitioner.  Hess,  Frederick  J.;  Illinois:  U.S.  Attorney,  tioner. 

Green.    Joyce    Hens:    Washington.    D.C:        Hewes.  George  Polndexter.  Ill;  Mississip-        Jeffress,  William  Horace,  Jr.;  Washington. 

Federal  Judge.  pi;  Practitioner.  D.C:  Practitioner. 


Jennings.  Jacob  H.:  South  Carolina;  Bar  Klee.  Thomas  Alan;  Connecticut;  Practi-        Lieberman.  Joseph:  Connecticut;  Attorney 

Official.  tioner.  General. 

Johnson.  Benjamin  Franklin,  III;  Georgia:  Kleiman,   Bernard:    Pennsylvania;    Labor        Lightsey,  Harry  M..  Jr.;  South  Carolina; 

Practitioner.  Counsel.  Academic. 

Johnson.  Charles  C;  Idaho;  Practitioner.  Kleinpeter.  Robert  Lawrence;  Louisiana:        Link,  David  Thomas:  Indiana:  Academic. 

Johnson.  Elmer  W.;  Michigan:  Corporate  Practitioner.                                                                Lipson.  Barry  J.;  Pennsylvania;  Practition- 

Counsel.  Knauss.  Robert  L.;  Texas;  Academic.  er. 

Johnson.  Frank  M.,  Jr.;  Alabama:  Federal  Knox.  Philip  M.,  Jr.;  Illinois:  Corporate        Upton,  Martin:  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Judge.  Counsel.                                                                       List.  David  Patton;  Illinois;  Practitioner. 

Johnson.  H.  Arvid;  Illinois;  Practitioner.  Kogan.  Irving:  New  York:  Practitioner.              Lively,  Pierce;  Kentucky;  Federal  Judge. 

Johnson.  J.  Allan;  Pennsylvania;  U.S.  At-  Kokus,   George  Andrew;   Florida;   Practi-        Lobel,  Martin:  Washington.  D.C;  Practi- 

tomey.  tioner.  tioner. 

Jones.  Jim;  Idaho;  Attorney  General.  Kolb,   Daniel   Francis;   Washington.   DC:        Lockwood,  Charles  Henry.   II;  Michigan; 

Jones.  Woodrow  Wilson;  North  Ccrolina:  practitioner.  Practitioner. 

Federal  Judge.  Kolibask,  William  A.;  West  Virginia;  U.S.        Loefflar,  Robert  Hugh;  Washington,  D.C; 

Jordan.  James  F.:  Washington.  D.C:  Bar  Attorney.  Practitioner. 

Official.  Kotz.  Richard  Frederich:  Illinois;  Practi-        Loeffler.  Robert  Hugh;  Washington,  D.C; 

Joyner.  Arethenia  L.;  Florida;  Bar  Offi-  tioner.  Practitioner. 

cJ&l-  Kozlowski.  Richard  G.;  Washington,  DC;        Lombard,  Richard  S.;  New  York;  Corpo- 

Justice.   Wiliam   Wayne:   Texas:   Federal  Bar  Official.  r»te  Counsel. 

J^^i^-  Krantz.  Sheldon;  California;  Academic.              Lopez-Romo,  Daniel  P.;  Puerto  Rico;  U.S. 

Kadish.  Lloyd  Allan;  lUlnote;  Practitioner.  Kremer.  John  Albert:  Texas;  Practitioner.  Attorney. 

Kalmus.  Geofrey  Martin;  New  York;  Prac-  Krieger,  Paul  Edward;  Texas;  Practition-        Lord.  MUes  W.;  Minnesota;  Federal  Judge, 

titioner.       ,,,-...          •     j  s""-                                                                                 Lorenz,  Jack  Chapin;  Missouri:  Practition- 

Kamisar.  Yale:  Michigan;  Academic.  Krivosha,    Norman   M.;    Nebraska;   State  er. 

Kandler.  Gerald  Ernest;  Delaware;  Practi-  j^^^                                                                          LoweU.    Abbe   David;    Washington,    D.C; 

t'O"^""                           „    ^  „,      ,     „  ^      ,  Krupa,  John  Richard;  lUinoU;  Pract'tion-  Practitioner. 

Karlton.  Lawrence  K.;  California;  Federal  g^.                                                                                  Lucchesi,  Uonel  Louis:  Missouri;  Practi- 

"^H5*^"             „    ..     ^  ,..,.,  .    T,„     ,     T>_  Kuh,  Richard  Henry;  New  York;  Practi-  tioner. 

Kasperson.  Richard  WUlet;  lUinois;  Prac-  ^j^ner.                                                                       Lum,  Herman  T.  P.;  HawaU;  State  Judge, 

titioner.       ^     ,  .„.  _^   „       ,            ,»_  ••  Kujawa.  Warren  P.;  California;  Practition-        Luongo,  Alfred  L.;  Pennsylvania;  Federal 

Katz,  Michael  Albert;  New  Jersey;  Practi-  ^j.  Judge 

"^^"^      i.v.«i,.       J     DM       VI,  kunze,  William  E.;  Iowa;  Practitioner.               Lustig.  Gerald  1.;  New  York:  Practitioner. 

Katzenbach.  Nicholas  de  B.;  New  York,  Kurland,  Phillip;  Hllnois:  Academic.                    Lutz,  William  L.;  New  Mexico;  U.S.  Attor- 

Corporate  Counsel.                                         .  Kushner.  Louts  B.;  Pennsylvania;  Practi-  ney. 

^^*.'ff.'-"l*-'}'   ^^   Charles;    Pennsylvania,  ^j^^^^^                                                                       ^yn^j^^  ^^^^  j^^.  ^^  yorfc  Practi- 


Practitioner. 


Lacovara,  Phillip  Alan;  Washington,  DC;     tioner. 


Kaufman.  Prank  A.;  Maryland:   Federal  pr^tjtioner.  Lynch,  Robert  James;  New  York;  PracU- 

'^ff.f™.^    T,^,i„»  o  .  M«»,  v«,i,-  17^0.^1        Lahners,  Ronald  D.;  Nebraska;  U.S.  Attor-  tioner. 

Kaufman.  Irving  R..  New  York.  Federal  ^^^  ^yons.  J.  Austin.  Jr.;  New  York;  Corporate 

"^!f,;^,  TK^^.o  V  ■  iiiri„»,i«.„-  A^«rfo.«in  Lamp,  John  E.;  Washington;  U.S.  Attor-  Counsel. 

Kauper,  Thomas  E.  Michigan  Academic.  .      "^  »*««T-k-»,.«ij    t^«»,„„   r'.^^i,     ¥• .   m^^^.. 

„_  ._ ~.. _,  t;'..„„„„.  u;„v.<„,.,,.  x>».<.  ney.  MacDonald,  Thomas  Cook.  Jr.;  Florida, 

fi.^nn.^  Michigan.  Prac-        ^^    Raymond  G.:  Washington.  DC  Practitioner. 

Ke^.  Amalya  Lyle;  New  York;  Federal  P™^""o"fr        ^  ,.,       .     ^  ,,,.  MacKenzie,    John    A.;    Virginia:    Federal 

JudBp  1       ■•    •  Lasky.  Moses;  California;  Practitioner.  Judge. 

Keefe     Arthur   John;    Washington.    DC:        Latham,  Peter  Samuel;  Maryland;  Practi-        Madden,  Paul  Robert;  California;  Practi- 

Practitioner  tioner.  tioner. 

Keeton.    Robert    Ernest;    Massachusetts;        Laureta,  Alfred:  Mariana  Islands:  Federal        Madsen,  Henry  Stephen:  Ohio;  Practltlon- 

Prartitioner  Judge.  er. 

Keith      Damon     J.;     Michigan;     Federal        Lavecchia.  John  Backes;  New  Jersey;  Prac-        Magill.  Frank  John;  North  Dakota;  Practi- 

juHee  titioner.  tioner. 

Kelleher  Christopher.  James:  New  Hamp-        Lay,  Donald  P.;  Minnesota:  Federal  Judge.        Maltz.  Gerald  Stuart:  Arizona;  Practition- 

shire'  Practitioner  Lea,  L.  Bates;  Indiana:  Corporate  Counsel,  er. 

Keller.  Alex  S.;  Colorado:  Bar  Official.  Learned.   James   Ray:   Wyominr.   Practi-        J***^  Edmond;  New  YOTk;P«ctitwner 

Kelley.  Prank  J.;  Michigan:  Attorney  Gen-  "oner.  Manley.  Robert  Edward;  Ohio;  Practition- 

eral  Leavitt,  Mark  J.;  Michigan;  Practitioner.  er. 

Kellogg.  Darren  D.:  Kansas:  Bar  Official.        Leavitt.    Marlin    Jack;    Michigan;    Practi-        Manners,     Joseph;      Washington.     D.C; 

Kelly.  Michael  J.;  Maryland;  Academic.  tioner.  Labor  Counsel.  .,     o.  .     t  ^ 

Kelly  William  E    Illinois  Practitioner  Leech,  WUliam  M.,  Jr.;  Tennessee;  Attor-        Manoukian,  Noel  E.;  Nevada;  Stete  Judge. 

Kemper.   Edward   Crawford.   Ill;   Hawaii:  ney  General.  Marazeti.  Joseph  James,  Jr.;  New  Jersey; 

Practitioner  Leighton,  Richard  J.;  Maryland:  Practi-  Practitioner. 

Kemper.   Edward   Crawford,   III;   Hawaii;  tioner.  Marcus,  Stanley:  Fnorida,-U.S.  Attorney. 

Practitioner.  Leitner.  Paul  R.;  Tennessee:  Practitioner.  Bdargolis.  David;  Washington.  D.C;  Practi- 

Keppel.  WUliam  James;  Minnesota;  Prac-        Lentz.   Robert  H.;  California:   Corporate  tioner.  „    ^,  ^„ 

titioner  Counsel.  Markey,   Howard  T.;   Washington.   D.C: 

Kessler.  Judd  L.;  Washington,  DC;  Bar  Of-        Lenzner.  Terry  Falk;  Washington.  D.C;  Federal  Judge.  

jjpj^  Practitioner.  Markley,  Michael  Mark;  Texas:  Practition- 

Kiel.  Edward  Rowland;  Vermont:  Practi-        Leonard,  Jerris;  Washington.  D.C;  Practi-  er.  .         .     ^      , 

j^jQ^g^  tioner.  Marshall.  Burke;  Connecticut:  Academic. 

Kilbane    Thomas  Stanton:  Ohio;  Practi-        Lemer,  Benjamin;  Pennsylvania;  Bar  Offi-        Marston,  W.  Emmett;  Tennessee:  Bar  Of- 

tioner       '  cial.  ficial. 

Killian   Johnny   Washington.  DC:  Practi-        Lemer,  William;  New  York;  Practitioner.  Martin,  Peter  W.;  New  York;  Academic, 

tioner  Levetown,  Robert  A.;  Pennsylvania:  Cor-        Martin,  William  L.:  New  York;  Practition- 

Kimmelman,  Irwin  I.;  New  Jersey;  Attor-  porate  Counsel.  ^•"l,  _.       ^      c  ,     .        n     «       v    u    tt  c 
ney  General                                                             Levin.  Arnold;  Pennsylvania;  Practitioner.        Bdartouche.  Salvatore  R.;  New  York:  U.S. 

Kimmelman.  Morton  L.;  New  York;  Prac-        Levin,  Betsy;  Colorado:  Academic.  Attorney.  „    ..    tw.  .• 

titioner.  Levy.  Robert  Moton;  West  Virginia;  Prac-        Marx,  Henry  Mosler,  New  York;  Practi- 

King.  Franklin  Weaver:  Calif omia;  Practi-  titioner.  tioner.  „     ,      „  ,       .     „ 

tioner  Lewln.  Nathan;  Washington,  D.C:  Practi-        Massey,  Albert  P.,  Jr.;  Pennsylvania;  Bar 

King.   John  W.;  New  Hampshire:  SUte  tioner.  Official.  .     ^      . 

Judge  Lewis.  Barbara  B.;  Kentucky;  Academic.  Matheson.  Alan  A.;  Arizona;  Academic. 

King.  Samuel  P.;  Hawaii;  Federal  Judge.  Lewis,  James  B.;  New  York:  Bar  Official.  Mathles.  Mary  Tillman:  Oklahoma;  Prac- 

Kintner    Earl  Wilson;  Washington,  DC;        Lewis.  James  Woodrow;  South  Carolina;  titioner. 

Practitioner.  ■  SUte  Judge.  Mattox,  Jim;  Texas:  Attomey  General. 
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Mauro.  Richard  Prank;  Colorado:  Practi-        Messner.  Harold  Dale:  California:  Practi-  Nelson.  Jane  Wardel:  Nevada;  Practitlon- 

tioner.                                                                   tioner.  er. 

Maxfield.  Peter  C:  Wyoming;  Academic.            Metzger.  Karen  Susan;  Colorado:  Practi-  NeUon,  Robert  Dale:  Oklahoma;  Practi- 

Maxwell.  Robert  Earl:  West  Virginia:  Fed-     tioner.  tioner. 

eral  Judge.                                                               Meusey.  John  Kenneth;  Nebraska;  Practi-  Nesson.  Charles  R.;  Massachusetts:  Practi- 

Mayfield.     Edgar;     Missouri:     Corporate     tioner.  tioner. 

Counsel.                                                                   Middlebrook.    Stephen    B.;    Connecticut:  Nevas.  Alan;  Connecticut:  U.S.  Attorney. 

Maynard.  Robert  W.;  Minnesota;  Corpo-     Corporate  Counsel.  Nlckerson.    Eugene;    New    York;    Federal 

rate  Counsel.                                                           Miles,    Wendell    A.:    Michigan;    Federal  Judge. 

McAllister.  Kenneth  W.:  North  Carolina:     Judge.  Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  Jr.;  Pennsylvania;  State 

U.S.  Attorney.                                                          Millard.  Kenneth  E.;  New  York  Corporate  Judge. 

McAtee.  Miles  Francis:  Washington;  Prac-     Counsel.  Noe,  James  Alva;  Washington:  Practltion- 

Miller,  Henry  G.;  New  York;  Bar  Official,  er. 

Miller,  Robert:  Nevada;  Bar  Official.  Nolte.    Henry    R.;    Michigan:    Corporate 

Miller,  Robert  Earl:  Maine  Practitioner.  Counsel. 

Miller.  Robert  N.;  Colorado  U.S.  Attorney.  Noonan,  John  T.,  Jr.;  California:  Academ- 
Miller,  Tom;  Iowa;  Attorney  General. 
Mills.  Lamond  R.;  Nevada;  U.S.  Attorney. 
Mills,  Martha  A.:  Illinois:  Practitioner. 
Milstein,  Ira  Martin:  New  York:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Mindheim,  Robert  H.;  Pennsylvania;  Aca- 
demic. 
Mishkln.  Paul  J.;  California:  Academic. 


titioner. 

McClintock,  Archie  G.;  Wyoming;  Attor- 
ney General. 

McClure,  Donald  John:  Texas:  Practition- 
er. 

McCormack.  P.X.:  California;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

McCree.  Wade  H..  Jr.:  Michigan:  Academ- 
ic. 

McDonald,  A.  Melvin;  Arizona;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

McDonald,  William  J.:  New  York;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

McEachem,  John  Hugh;  New  Hampshire: 
Practitioner. 

McGarr.  Frank  J.;  Illinois;  Federal  Judge 

McGovem.  Walter  T.;  Washington;  Feder 
al  Judge. 

McGowan.  William:  Washington.  D.C. 
Labor  Counsel. 

McGrew.  Thomas  James;  Washington, 
D.C:  Practitioner. 


ic. 

Nordhaus,  Robert  Keith:  Texas:  Practi- 
tioner. 
Notte,  Guy  Joseph;  Georgia:  Practitioner. 
Null,   Douglas   Peter:   New   York;   Practi- 
tioner. 
Nunally,  Knox  Dillon:  Texas:  Practitioner. 
Nunez,  Peter  K.;  California;   U.S.  Attor- 
Mltchell.  Walter  L.;  New  Hampshire:  Bar     ney. 
Official.  Nussbaum,  Bernard  William:  New  York: 

Moran,  John  Peter:  Arizona;  Practitioner.     Practitioner. 

Moran.  Paul  Robert;  Ohio:  Practitioner.  O'Connor.  Earl  E.;  Kansas;  Federal  Judge. 

Morgan,  Thomas  D.;  Georgia:  Academic.  O'Meara.  John  Corbett;  Michigan;  Practl- 

Morganthan,  Robert  M.;  New  York:  Prac-     tioner. 


titioner. 

Morlarty.  Edmond  Jeffrey:  Illinois;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Morrill,  Earl  E>avld:  South  Dakota;  Practi- 


McHenry.  Powell;  Ohio;  Corporate  Coun-     uoner 

sel-  „    „       „._,     .     ^.  .  Morris.    Joseph    W.;    Texas;    Corporate 

McHugh,  Thomas  E.:  West  Virignia:  SUte     coungej 


Judge. 


McKay,  Brian;  Nevada:  Attorney  General.     ^^qj^„ 


Morrison,  Alan;  Washington.  D.C;  Practl- 


McKenzie.  Robert  Alexander;  South  Caro- 
lina: I»ractitioner. 

McKissock,  John  Bruce:  Pennsylvania; 
Practitioner. 

McKusick.  Vincent  L.;  Maine:  State  Judge. 

McLaughlin.  Patrick  M.;  Ohio:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

McLeon,  David  Lyle;  New  York:  Practi- 
tioner. 

McManus.  Edward  J.:  Iowa:  Federal 
Judge. 

McMaster,  Henry  Dargan;  South  Carolina: 
U.S.  Attorney 


Morrison,  John  Horton;  Illinois;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Morrison,  Sidney  Eder:  Illinois:  Practition- 
er. 

Morrison.  Thomas  C;  Washington.  D.C; 
Bar  Official. 

Mosher.  David  Peter;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 


O'Neal,  F.  Hodge;  Missouri:  Academic. 

O'Reilly,  James  Thomas:  Ohio;  Practition- 
er. 

Oberly.  Charles  M.,  Ill:  Delaware:  Attor- 
ney General. 

Olson,  Steven  James:  Minnesota;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ostrowe,  Norman  8.;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Overstreet,  James  Carlisle:  Georgia:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Owens.  Wilbur  D.,  Jr.;  Georgia;  Federal 
Judge. 

Parker.  John  V.:  Louisiana;  Federal  Judge. 

Parkinson.  Kenneth  Wells:  Maryland: 
Practitioner. 

Patterson,      Neville;      Mississippi;      SUte 


Mosk.  Richard  MitcheU;  California:  Prac-     Judge. 


titioner. 
Moss.  Frank  E.;  Utah;  Practitioner. 
Motley.  Constance  Baker;  New  York;  Ped- 


McMorris.    Richard    PhlUlp;    California;     ^^•^"****_ ,„^„w.  w.™,.„^.  tt  s    At»«r 

Practitioner  Motz,  J.  Frederick;  Maryland:  U.S.  Attor- 

McNicholas.  Robert  J.:  Washington;  Fed-  "ey-       ^    „,„,         _     .      .-     .     ..  „^^, 

eral  Judge  Mouat,  William  Gavin;  Montana;  Practl- 

McQulllan.  John  Patrick:  Indiana;  Practi-  tioner.                                     .„     __,      ^^  _, 

liQn„  Moye.  Charles  A.;  Jr.;  Georgia:  Federal 

McRae.  Robert  M..  Jr.;  Tennessee:  Federal  J"*i8^;^    ,  ^    ^    .,                .     ^      , 

jmjgg  Mudd.  John  O.:  Montana;  Academic. 

McSwain.  Angus  S..  Jr.;  Texas:  Academic.  Muecke,  C  A.;  Arizona:  Federal  Judge. 

McWhorter.  Hobart  Armory:  Alaska;  Prac-  MueUer.  WUllam  P.;  Nebraska;  Bar  Offl- 


tltloner. 

Meador,   Paul    Maurice;   Arizona;   Practi- 
tioner. 


Mujphy,  George:  Washington.  D.C:  Labor     titioner 


cial. 

Mullinex.  Edward  Wingate:  Pennsylvania: 
Practitioner. 

Medalie.     Richard     James;     Washington,        MunaeU.  Elsie  L.;  Virginia;  U.S.  Attorney. 
D.C:  Practitioner.  Munson,  Howard  G.;  New  York;  Federal 

Medlock.  Travis:  South  Carolina;  Attorney     Judge. 
General. 

Meeks.  James  E.;  Ohio:  Academic. 

Melerhenry.  Mark;  South  DakoU:  Attor- 
ney General. 

Melamed.   Arthur   Douglas;   Washington. 
D.C;  Practitioner. 

Meredith.  Ronald  E.;  Kentucky:  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Merkel.  Edward  Wagner,  Jr.;  Ohio;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Merkle.  Robert  W..  Jr.;  Florida:  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Merrill.  Lawrence  Everett:  Maine:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Merrill.  Richard  A.;  Virginia;  Academic 

Meserve,  Robert  William:  Massachusetts: 
Practitioner. 


Patton,  Thomas  Earl;  Washington,  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Pearlman,  Peter  Steven;  New  Jersey:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Pearson,  Linley  E.;  Indiana:  Attorney 
General. 

Peck.  Aaron  Martin;  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Peck,  David  Warner;  New  York:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Peckham,  Robert  P.;  California;  Federal 
Judge. 

Pederson,  William  Francis,  Jr.;  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Practitioner. 

Pennegar.  Kenneth  L.;  Tennessee:  Aca- 
demic. 

Perlman,  Harvey  S.:  Nebraska:  Academic. 

Persky.  Bernard;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Peters.  Samuel  Anthony;  California;  Prac- 


Counsel. 

Murphy,  Robert  C;  Maryland;  SUte 
Judge. 

Murphy,  Samuel  W.;  Pemiaylvania:  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Murray.  William  Stanton,  North  Carolina. 
Practitioner. 

Nachman,  Merton  Roland,  Jr.;  Alaska; 
Practitioner. 

Nance,  James  Rupert:  North  Carolina: 
Practitioner. 


Peterson,  Edwin  J.;  Oregon:  SUte  Judge. 

Pettenger.  John  Chapman:  New  Jersey; 
Academic. 

Phillips.  George  L.:  Mississippi;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Phillips,  Layn  R.;  Oklahoma:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Pickholz.  Marvin  O.;  Maryland;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Pierce.  Hlnton  R.;  Georgia:  U.S.  Attorney. 

Pierce.  Lawrence  W.;  New  York:  Federal 


Nangle.  John  F.;  Missouri:  Federal  Judge.  Judge. 

Nealon,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.;  Pennsylvania;  Fed-  Pltofsky,  Robert:  Washington.  D.C:  Aca- 

eral  Judge.  demic. 

Nelson.  Gerald  Edward:  Texas:  Practltlon-  Plttman,  Edwin  Lloyd;  Mississippi;  Attor- 

er.  ney  General. 


Plager.  Sheldon  J.;  Indiana:  Academic. 

Plain.  R.  Scott:  Kentucky:  Bar  Official. 

Player.  Mack  Allen:  Georgia:  Academic. 

Pleasure.  Roberi  Jonathan:  Washington, 
D.C:  Practitioner. 

Plesser,  Ronald  Louis:  Washington,  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Plowman.  Jack  Wesley;  Pennsylvania: 
Practitioner. 

Pogrebin.  Bertrand  B.;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Pointer.  Sam  C,  Jr.;  Alabama;  Federal 
Judge. 

Pollltt.  Daniel  H.;  North  Carolina;  Aca- 
demic. 

Ponader.  Wayne  Karl;  Indiana;  Practition- 
er. 

Pope.  Jack:  Texas:  SUte  Judge. 

Pope.  Michael  Arthur;  Illinois;  Practition- 
er. 

Popeo.  Ronald  Robert:  MassachusetU: 
Practitioner. 

Prager.  Susan  Westerberg;  California: 
Academic. 

Prettyman.  Elijah  Barrett.  Jr.;  Washing- 
ton. D.C:  Practitioner. 

Price.  Monroe.  E.:  New  York;  Academic. 

Price,  William  S-;  Oklahoma;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Prltzker,  David  M.;  Washington.  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Proctor,  George  W.;  Arkansas;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Prunty.  Bert  S.;  California;  Academic. 

Pugllese.  Robert  F.:  Pennsylvania;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Qualntance,  Charles:  MlnnesoU:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Queen.  David  D.;  Pennsylvania:  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Quigley.  Leonard  Vincent:  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

Raab.  Sheldon:  New  York:  Practitioner. 

Rabin.  Roberi  L.;  California:  Academic. 

Rachlln.  Robert  David:  Vermont;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Raffetto,  Shakley  Frederick;  Hawaii;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Railsback,  David  Edmond:  Ohio;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Raines,  Jim  Neal;  Tennessee:  Practitioner. 

Ramey,  Cecil  Ekiward.  Jr.:  Louisiana:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Ramey.  Tom  B.,  Jr.;  Texas;  Bar  Official. 

Ramsey,  Norman:  Maryland:  Federal 
Judge. 

Ratner,  David  L.;  California;  Academic. 

Ratner,  Leonard  Gordon;  California;  Aca- 
demic. 

Rauh,  B.  Michael;  Washington.  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Read.  Frank  T.;  Florida:  Academic. 

Real.  Manuel  L.;  California:  Federal 
Judge. 

Reasonover,  Charles  Kirk:  Louisiana: 
Practitioner. 

Redish.  Martin  H.;  Illinois;  Academic. 

Redllch.  Norman:  New  York;  Academic. 

Redman.  Robert  R.;  Washington;  Bar  Of- 
ficial. 

Rendlen.  Albert;  Missouri:  SUte  Judge. 

Refrew.  Charles  Byron;  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Reynoldson,  W.  Ward;  Iowa:  SUte  Judge. 

Riblcoff.  Irving  S.;  Connecticut;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Rice,  Lacy  I.,  Jr.:  West  Virginia:  Bar  Cxii- 
clal. 

Richman,  Gerald  F.;  Florida:  Bar  Official. 

Rlchman.  Sheldon  Bamett;  Virginia;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Richmond.  Robert  Lawrence:  Alaska: 
Practitioner. 

Rideout,  Richard  Scott;  Wyoming:  Practi- 
tioner. 


Rlfkind.  Simon  Hlrsch;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Riley,  Wallace  D.:  Michigan:  Bar  Official. 

Rlordin.  Richard  J.;  California:  Practition- 
er. 

Rissman.  Burton  Richard:  Illinois;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Rlvkln.  Steven  R.;  Maryland;  Practitioner. 

Roberts,  John  C;  Michigan:  Academic. 

Roble,  WUllam  Randolph;  Virginia:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Robinson.  Aubrey  E.,  Jr.;  Washington. 
D.C:  Federal  Judge. 

Robinson.  David  WaUace:  South  Carolina; 
Practitioner. 

Robinson.  James  Kenneth;  Michigan; 
Practitioner. 

Robinson,  Spottswood  W.,  Ill;  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  Federal  Judge. 

Rockefeller,  Edwin  Shaffer:  Washington. 
D.C:  Practitioner. 

Roemer.  Henry  Conrad.  Jr.;  North  CaroU- 
na:  Corporate  Counsel. 

Rogovin.  MlcheU;  Washington,  D.C:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Rolfe,  James  A.;  Texas:  U.S.  Attorney. 

Rooney,  John  J.;  Wyoming;  SUte  Judge. 

Rose,  Jonathan  Chapman:  Virginia;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Roseman,  David  Michael;  MassachusetU: 
Practitioner. 

Rosenbaum,  James  M.;  Minnesota;  U.S. 
Attorney. 

Rosenberg,  Jack;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Rosenthal,  Paul  C;  Washington.  D.C;  Bar 
Official. 

Rosenwelg,  Simon:  New  York;  Practition- 
er. 

Ross,  Joseph  E.:  Washington,  D.C;  Bar 
Official. 

Ross.  Wayne  Anthony;  Alaska;  Practition- 
er. 

Ross,  WUllam  Warfield;  Washington.  D.C: 
Practitioner. 

Rosson.  Jordon;  Michigan;  Labor  Counsel. 

Rothschild.  Steven  James;  Delaware: 
Practitioner. 

Royster.  George  Durword.  Jr.;  Connecti- 
cut; Practitioner. 

Rubensteln,  Louis  Baruch;  Rhode  Island: 
Practitioner. 

Rubin,  Alvin  B.;  Louisiana;  Federal  Judge. 

Rubin.  Carl  B.;  Ohio;  Federal  Judge. 

Rubin.  Robert  Avrom;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ruder,  David  S.;  Illinois:  Academic. 

Ruff,  Charles:  Washington.  D.C;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ruggieri.  Bernard  J.;  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Russell,  Terrence  Lee;  Florida;  Practition- 
er. 

RussineUo,  Joseph;  CalifonUa:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Ruth.  Henry:  Washington,  D.C;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ryan.  Howard  C:  Illinois;  SUte  Judge. 

Sacks,  Stephen  H.;  Maryland:  Attorney 
General. 

Safko,  Fred  Anthony:  California;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Sager,  Lawrence  Gene:  New  York;  Aca- 
demic. 

Salacuse,  Jeswald  W.;  Texas;  Academic. 

Salazar,  John  F^ul;  New  Mexico:  Practi- 
tioner. 

SaUey,  Charles  W.;  LoiUsiana:  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Sandalow.  Terrence:  Michigan;  Academic. 

Sanders,  Barefoot:  Texas:  Federal  Judge. 

Sapp,  Walter  W.;  Texas;  Corporate  Coun- 
scl. 

Scalla.  Antonin;  Washington.  D.C;  Feder- 
al Judge. 


Scarlett,  John  D.:  Tennessee:  Academic. 

SchicUer.  John  RusseU;  Ohio:  Practition- 
er. 

Schlppers,  David  PhUUp;  lUinols;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Schlei,  Norman  Anthony:  California;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Schlotterbeck,  W.  A.;  Connecticut:  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Schmerz,  Eric  J.;  New  York;  Academic. 

Schmidt.  Benno  C:  New  York:  Academic. 

Schmukler,  Martin  Lawrence;  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

SchmulU.  Edward  C:  Connecticut:  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Schneider,  David  Walter,  Coruiectlcut; 
Practitioner. 

Schotland,  Roy  A.;  Washington,  D.C:  Aca- 
demic. 

Schoumaker,  Bruce  Herbert:  lUinois;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Schroeder.  Alfred  G.;  Kansas;  SUte 
Judge. 

Schwab,  Evan  Lyim;  Washington:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Schwartz.  Frederick  A.  O.;  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

Schwartz.  Theodore  Frank:  Missouri; 
Practitioner. 

Schwartz.  William;  Massachusetts:  Aca- 
demic. 

Sciamanda.  John;  Minnesota;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Seism.  Robert  Bruce;  Iowa;  Practitioner. 

Scofield.  MUton  N.;  New  York:  Practition- 
er. 

Scott.  Nauman  S.;  Louisiana;  Federal 
Judge. 

SciUlin,  Frederick  J.,  Jr.;  New  York;  U.S. 
Attorney. 

Sears,  Mary  Helen:  Washington,  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Seay.  Frank  H.;  Oklahoma,  Federal  Judge. 

Segal,  Bernard  G.;  Pennsylvania;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Seiffert.  Terry  L.;  Montana:  Practitioner. 

Selig,  Edward  Issaac;  Massachusetts:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Sellnger.  Carl  M.;  West  Virginia;  Academ- 
ic. 

Senter,  L.T.,  Jr.;  Mississippi:  Federal 
Judge. 

Sessions.  WUllam  S.;  Texas:  Federal 
Judge. 

Sessions.  J.D..  Ill;  Alabama;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Shaffer,  Charles  Norman;  Maryland;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Shane,  Raymond  Edward:  Missouri:  F>rac- 
tltloner. 

Sharp,  Allen;  Indiana;  Federal  Judge. 

Shea.  WUUam  A.;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Shepherd,  John  C:  Missouri:  Bar  Official. 

Sherman,  Edmond  Francis:  Texas:  I>racti- 
tloner. 

Shestak.  Jerome  Joseph:  Pennsylvania: 
Practitioner. 

Short,  George  Ford:  Oklahoma;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Shralow,  M.  Melvin;  Pennsylvania;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Shultz.  Donald  R.;  South  Dakota;  Bar  Of- 
ficial. 

Shyer,  Herbert  P.;  New  York;  Corporate 
Counsel. 

Slfton,  Charles  P.:  New  York;  Federal 
Judge. 

Slier.  Eugene  E.;  Kentucky;  Federal 
Judge. 

SUverman.  Leon;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Simmons.  Peter:  New  Jersey:  Academic. 

Simons.  Charles  E.,  Jr.;  South  Carolina; 
Federal  Judge. 
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Sims,  Robert  Barry:  Connecticut;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Singleton.   John  V..   Jr.:  Texas:   Federal 
Judge. 

Skolnilc,  Bamet  David:  Maryland:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Skolnik.  Bamet  David:  Maryland:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Sloss.  Robert  Lee:  Kentucky:  Practitioner. 

Smathers.  Bruce  A.:  Florida:  Practitioner. 

Smietanka.  John  A.:  Michigan:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Smith,  Arthur  Harold:  Ohio:  Practitioner. 

Smith.  Gregory  H.:  New  Hampshire:  At- 
torney General. 

Smith,  Jim:  Florida;  Attorney  General. 

Smith.  John  Anthony;  Alaska:  Practition- 
er. 

Smith,  Paul  T.;  Massachusetts:  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Smith,  Tom;  Wyoming:  Bar  Official. 

Smith,   William   Reece.  Jr.;   Florida,   Bar 
Official. 

Sneed.    Joseph    T.;    California;    Federal 
Judge. 

Sofaer,    Abraham:    New    York;    Federal 
Judge. 

Solberg.  Norman  Robert:  Illinois:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Soulter.  Thomas  D.;  Rhode  Island:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Sovern.  Michael  I.;  New  York;  Academic. 

Spaan.  Michael  R..  Alaska;  U.S.  Attorney. 

Spero.  Morton  Bertram;  Virginia:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Speziale,    John    A.;    Coruiecticut:    State 
Judge. 

Spivak,  Leonard  A.;  New  York;  Practition- 
er. 

Spong,  William  B.;  Virginia;  Academic. 

Spradin,     Thomas     Richard:     Maryland: 
Practitioner. 

Sprague,  Richard  A.;  Pennsylvania:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Spritzer.     Ralph     Simon:     Permsylvania; 
Practitioner. 

Sprouse,  James  M.:  West  Virginia;  Federal 
Judge. 

St.  Clair.  James  Draper:  Massachusetts: 
Practitioner. 

Stacy,  Richard  A.;  Wyoming:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Stafford.  William  H.,  Jr.;  Florida;  Federal 
Judge. 

Stapleton,  Walter  K.;  Delaware:  Federal 
Judge. 

Steele.  Charles  Joseph:  Washington.  D.C.: 
Practitioner. 

Steele,  R.  Lawrence,  Jr.:  Indiana;  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Stein,   Jacob:   Washington,   D,C.;   Practi- 
tioner. 

Stein,  Lewis:  New  Jersey;  Practitioner. 

Stein,  Rol)ert  A.;  Mississippi;  Academic. 

Steiver,  Peter  Otto;  Michigan;  Practition- 
er. 

Stephan,    Robert   T.;    Kansas;    Attorney 
General. 

Stephens,    Robert    F.;    Kentucky;    State 
Judge. 

Stem,   Gerald   M.;   California;   Corporate 
Counsel. 

Stem,   Herbert  J.;  New  Jersey;  Federal 
Judge. 

Sternberg,  Paul  J.;  Iowa;  Practitioner. 

Sterrett,  Joel  Anthony:  Texas;  Practition- 
er. 

Stevenson,  John  Reese:  New  York;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Stichnoth.  John  A.;  Connecticut;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Stoddart,  John  B.,  Jr.;  New  Jersey;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Strauss,  Peter  L.;  New  York;  Academic. 


Strieb,  Victor  Lee:  Ohio:  Practitioner. 

Stringfellow,  Forrest  Warren:  Miasiasippi: 
Practitioner. 

Stroh.  John  Harry:  Missouri:  Practitioner. 

Struve,  Guy  Miller:  New  York:  Practition- 
er. 

Stuart,  William  C;  Iowa;  Federal  Judge. 

Subak,  John  T.:  Pennsylvania;  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Suclu.  Larry  W.;  Arizona:  Bar  Official. 

Summers.   Clyde   W.;   Pennsylvania;   Aca- 
demic. 

Sutro,  John  Alfred:  California:  Practition- 
er. 

Sutton,  John  F.,  Jr.;  Texas;  Academic. 

Swain,     William     Pendleton:     Kentucky: 
F>ractltloner. 

Sweeny.    John    LaRue:    South    Carolina: 
Practitioner. 

Taintor.   Frederich   Giles:   Maine;   Practi- 
tioner. 

Talley-Morris.    Neva    Bennett:    Arkansas: 
Practitioner. 

Tang.  Thomas:  Arizona;  Federal  Judge. 

Tapper.  Joseph  M.:  Connecticut;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Tartt.  Blake;  Texas;  Practitioner. 

Taylor.    Robert    L.;    Tennea«ee;    Federal 
Judge. 

Teague,  Marvin  O.;  Texas;  Practitioner. 

Tefera,    Raymond    Anthony;    Massachu- 
setts: Practitioner. 

Teltelbaum.  Hubert  I.:  Pennsylvania;  Fed- 
eral Judge. 

Thayer.  W.  Stephen.  Ill;  New  Hampshire: 
U.S.  Attomey. 

Thompson.  Gordon.  Jr.;  California:  Feder- 
al Judge. 

Thompson.  Larry;  Georgia;  U.S.  Attomey. 

Thorton.  Robert;  North  Carolina;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Threet.    Martin    Edward;    New    Mexico: 
Practitioner. 

TIemey.  James  E.;  Maine;  Attomey  Gen- 
eral. 

Tigar.  Michael  E.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Prac- 
titioner. 

TiUinghast,  Charles,  Jr.;  New  York;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Tinder.  John  D.;  Indiana;  U.S.  Attomey. 

TInnin.  Robert.  Jr.;  New  Mexico;  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Tobias.  Paul  H.:  Ohio:  Practitioner. 

Tomllnson,    Robert    John;    Washington; 
Practitioner. 

Topkis,  Jay;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Torbert.  C.  C  Jr.;  Alabama:  SUte  Judge. 

Tomiella,  Juan  R.;  Puerto  Rico;  Federal 
Judge. 

Tribe,  Lawrence;  Massachusetts;  Academ- 
ic. 

Trienens,  Howard  J.;  New  York:  Corporate 
Counsel. 

True,  Roy  J.;  Texas;  Practitioner. 

Trygstad,    Lawrence   Benson:    California; 
Practitioner. 

Tucker,  Mama  S.;  Washington,  D.C:  Bar 
Official. 

Turk,  James  C;  Virginia;  Federal  Judge. 

Turk.  S.  Maynard:  Delaware;  Practitioner. 

Turner.  Charles  H.;  Oregon;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Turner.  Richard  C:  Iowa;  U.S.  Attomey. 

Turner,  Robert  J.;  Oklahoma;  bar  Offi- 
cial. 

Turpln.  Mike;  Oklahoma;  Attomey  Gener- 
al. 

Twltty,  James  Alat.;  California;  Practition- 
er. 

Tyler.    Harold    Russell.    Jr.;    New    York; 
Practitioner. 

Ulrtch.  Robert  G.:  Missouri:  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Unterman,   Thomas   Edward;   California; 
Practitioner. 


Urbom.    Warren    K.;    Nebraska:    Federal 
Judge. 

Vacarello.  Vincent  B.:  Pennsylvania:  Prac- 
titioner. 

Van  Alstyne.  William  W.;  North  Carolina; 
Academic. 

Van    Bokkelen.    Joseph    Scott;    Indiana: 
Practitioner. 

Van  Vooren.  Robert:  Iowa:  Bar  Official. 

Van  Wentworth.  Paul:  Arizona:  Practition- 
er. 

Van  de  Kamp.  John:  California:  Attomey 
General. 

VanBourg.   Victor  J.:   Washington.   D.C: 
Labor  Counsel. 

Vanhole.  William  R.;  Idaho;  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. 

Vamer.    Robert    E.;    Alabama;    Federal 
Judge. 

Vaughn.  C.  David:  Georgia;  Practitioner. 

Venable.  William  Henry  Cabell;  Wyoming: 
Practitioner. 

Verhaaren,  Harold  Carl;  UUh;  Practition- 
er. 

Verkull.  Paul  R.;  Louisiana:  Academic. 

Vlncek.  Edward  Karl;  Florida:  Practition- 
er. 

Vlning.  Joseph:  Michigan:  Practitioner. 

Violent.  Arlene:  Rhode  Island;  Attomey 
General. 

VlahOB.  John  J.;  California:  Practitioner. 

Volz.  John  P.;  Louisiana;  U.S.  Attomey. 

Von  Mehren.  Robert  Brandt:  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

Voortman.  John  J.;  Illinois;  Practitioner. 

Vorenberg.    James;    Massachusetts;    Aca- 
demic. 

Wachtler.  Sol;  New  York;  SUte  Judge. 

Waggoner.  William  Johnson:  North  Caro- 
lina; Practitioner. 

Wagman.  Jerry  C;  Idaho;  Practitioner. 

Wagshal.    Jerome    Stanley;    Washington. 
D.C;  Practitioner. 

Wald.  Patricia  M.;  Washington.  D.C:  Fed- 
eral Judge. 

Walker.  James  J.;  Pennsylvania;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Walsh.  Donald  P.:   Pennsylvania;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Walsh.  Thomas  Charles;  Missouri;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Ward,  Brent  D.;  UUh;  U.S.  Attomey. 

Ward,  Hiram  H.;  North  Carolina;  Federal 
Judge. 

Warden,  John  L.;  New  York;  Practitioner. 

Warren,  William  Gerald:  Michigan;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Washbum,  Robert  Buchanan:  Pennsylva- 
nia: Practitioner. 

Waters,   H.    Franklin;   Arkansas:    Federal 
Judge. 

Watson,  James  William:  Tennessee;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Weatherly,    Charles    Lockridge;    Georgia: 
Practitioner. 

Webb,  Dan  K.;  Illinois;  U.S.  Attomey. 

Webb,  Rodney  S.;  North  Dakota;  U.S.  At- 
tomey. 

Wefald,  Robert:  North  Dakota;  Attomey 
General. 

Wein,  Bruce  J.;  New  York:  Practitioner. 

Welnstein,   Jack   B.;   New   York;   Federal 
Judge. 

Weisman,    Lawrence    Paul;    Connecticut; 
Practitioner. 

Weiss,  Mark  A.:  Washington.  D.C;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Weitzel,  William  C.  Jr.  New  York;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel. 

Welch.   Charles  E.;   Delaware:   Corporate 
Counsel. 

Weld.  William  Floyd;  Massachusetts:  Prac- 
titioner. 


Weld.  William  F.:  Massachusette;  U.S.  At- 
torney. 

Wellington,  Harry  H.;  Connecticut;  Aca- 
demic. 

West.  William  Beveriy.  Ill;  Texas;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Wetzel,  Robert  Ellsworth:  Illinois:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Whipps.  Edmond  Franklin:  Ohio;  Practi- 
tioner. 

White,  H.  Blair;  Illinois:  Practitioner, 


Williams,  Parham  H.,  Jr.;  Mississippi:  Aca- 
demic. 

Williams,  Stephen  Fain;  Colorado;  Practi- 
tioner. 

Wilson,  William  R.,  Jr.;  Arkansas;  Bar  Of- 
ficial. 

Winer.  Burton;  Massachusetts:  Practition- 
er. 

Wing.  Leonard  F..  Jr.;  Vermont:  Bar  Offi- 
cial. 


Winter,   Harrison   L.;   Maryland;   Federal 

Whiting,   Richard  A.;  Washington.   D.C;  Judge. 
Bar  Official.  Wold.  Douglas  J.;  Montana;  Bar  Official. 

Whitley.  Joe  D.;  Georgia:  U.S.  Attomey.  Wood.  David  T.;  Mariana  Islands:  U.S.  At- 

Wleland,   Robert  Richard:   Ohio:   Practi-  tomey. 
tloner.  Woodard,     Duane;     Colorado;     Attomey 

Wilentz.   Robert   N.;   New   Jersey;   SUte  General. 
Judge.  Woodard.    Halbert    O.;    Texas:    Federal 

Wilkinson.  David  L.:  Utah:  Attomey  Gen-  judge, 
eral.  Woodard.  Madison  Trumen.  Jr.;  Louisiana: 

Wilks.  William  L.;  Pennsylvania:  Academ-  Practitioner, 
ic.  Woolf.  John  Paul;  Kansas;  Practitioner. 

Willemln.  Robert  B.;  Michigan;  Practltion-        Work.  Charles  Robert;  Washington.  D.C;     tomey  General, 

er  Practitioner.  Zlmny.  Max;  New  York:  Labor  Coimsel 

Williams.    G.    Mennen;    Michigan;    SUte        Wortham,  Robert  J.;  Texas:  U.S.  Attor-        Zlnn.  Matthew  J.;  Washington.  D.C;  Prac 

Judge.  ney. 
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Wozencraft.  Frank  McReynolds;  Texas: 
Practitioner. 

Wright,  Charles  Alan:  Texas:  Academic. 

Wright,  Ray  Alan;  Oregon:  Practitioner. 

Wrobel,  Roben  Franklin:  Kansas:  Practi- 
tioner. 

Wycoff,  William  Mortimer:  Pennsylvania; 
Practitioner. 

Yoskowltz,  Irving  B..  Connecticut ;  Corpo- 
rate Counsel; 

Younger,  Irving;  Washington,  D.C.  Practi- 
tioner. 

Zarr,  Melvyn;  Maine;  Practitioner. 

Zeldman,  Philip  Fisher;  Washington.  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Zelenko.  Benjamin  L.;  Washington.  D.C; 
Practitioner. 

Zlegler.  William  Alexander;  New  York; 
Practitioner. 

Zilly.  Thomas  Samuel:  Washington;  Prac- 
titioner. 

Zimmerman.  Leroy  S.;  Pennsylvania;  At- 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President, 
what  does  this  list  disclose?  It  discloses 
that  every  Senator  in  this  body  has  at 
least  six  constituents  better  qualified 
by  recognized  experts  of  performance 


and  experience  than  the  man  we  are 
asked  to  confirm  today. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  for  in- 
staince,  I  have  14  from  the  State  of  the 
Presiding  Officer.  From  the  State  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  South  Caroli- 


na, I  have  12  names  listed  here  who 
would  be  better  qualified.  Prom  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  great  State,  I  have 
36  names  of  people  who  are  better 
qualified. 
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And  I  have  offered  the  names. 
States  and  status  of  each  of  these 
better  qualified  lawyers.  Some  are  dis- 
tinguished practitioners.  Some  are 
U.S.  attorneys.  Some  serve  as  Federal 
judges,  some  as  State  judges.  Some 
have  won  special  distinction  as  legal 
scholars,  some  as  bar  officials.  Some 
serve  as  the  attorney  general  of  their 
State.  Some  have  won  recognition  and 
respect  as  corporate  counsel  or  as 
labor  counsel.  Every  one  of  the  1,181 
whose  names.  States  and  status  I  list 
deserve  consideration  before  this 
nominee  from  Alameda  County,  CA, 
whose  law  career  has  not  won  distinc- 
tion. If  the  President  is  intent  on  pick- 
ing a  Califomian  to  serve  in  this  criti- 
cal Office  of  Attorney  General  he 
could  have  picked  from  the  list  I  hold 
in  my  hand— or  I  have  laid  down  here 
on  the  floor— of  34  distinguished  Cali- 
fornia practitioners,  4  U.S.  attorneys, 
8  Federal  judges,  an  outstanding  State 
judge,  15  celebrated  legal  scholars,  3 
bar  officials,  a  top  flight  attorney  gen- 
eral or  4  leading  corporate  counsels. 
Any  one  of  these  70  California  would 
in  all  likelihood  bring  more  ability,  ex- 
perience and  distinction  to  the  top 
legal  office  in  this  country  than  Edwin 
Meese.  From  Pennsylvania,  I  list  53 
persons  of  obviously  greater  distinc- 
tion and  qualification,  from  Illinois  55, 
from  Washington,  D.C.  108  and  from 
New  York  130.  In  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator,  every  single  one  of  the  1,181 
persons  I  list  is  better  qualified  and 
would  serve  as  a  more  competent  and 
effective  Attorney  General  than  the 
man  we  are  asked  to  confirm  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  were  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  thinking  of  when  they 
gave  the  U.S.  Senate  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  President's 
top  policymaking  positions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment? Why  did  they  do  it?  Why 
didn't  they  simply  let  the  President 
appoint  his  Cabinet  without  consent 
by  the  Senate?  Obviously  they  expect- 
ed that  Presidents,  being  human, 
would  not  appoint  the  best  qualified 
persons,  the  people  who  could  serve 
our  country  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. Instead  they  feared  that  the 
President  would  tend  to  appoint  his 
friends,  his  cronies,  his  buddies,  the 
people  with  whom  he  felt  comfortable, 
the  kind  of  nominee  who  would  pro- 
tect the  President  and  his  sidministra- 
tion  if  the  President  should  get  into 
trouble.  The  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized that  almost  any  President  of  any 
party  would  look  for  one  single  qualifi- 
cation above  all  others.  That  quality 
would  be  loyalty  to  the  President.  How 
prescient  they  were!  At  first  the  nomi- 
nations to  the  Cabinet  by  our  Presi- 
dents were  excellent.  Our  first  Presi- 
dents made  magnificent  appointments. 
Alexander  Hamilton  still  ranks  as 
probably  the  country's  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  a  superb  Secretary  of  State. 


It  is  doubtful  if  better  qualified  can- 
didates would  have  been  found  any- 
where in  those  Thirteen  Original 
States.  But  today  in  a  country  with 
600,000  lawyers,  we  have  a  nominee  to 
be  the  country's  top  lawyer  who  has 
earned  absolutely  no  distinction  at  any 
level  or  in  any  way  as  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Meese  would  administer  over  60,000 
employees,  thousands  of  them  top  pro- 
fessionals. What  administrative  expe- 
rience has  he  had?  Virtually  none. 
With  his  record  if  any  Senator  here 
had  a  vote  in  determining  who  would 
run  a  law  office  in  Oshkosh,  or  Scran- 
ton,  or  Winston-Salem,  or  Seattle— of 
course.  Seattle,  Mr.  Meese  would  not 
make  it  on  his  record.  Yes,  Indeed,  he 
does  have  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
President.  He  is  a  close  and  trusted 
friend.  But  that  is  it.  And  this  pathetic 
lack  of  qualifications  is  precisely  why 
the  Constitution  charges  us  as  Sena- 
tors with  the  responsibility  of  advising 
and  consenting  to  this  nomination. 

Voting  "No"  on  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nation is  never  easy.  It  is  always  easier 
to  go  along  with  the  President  and 
with  a  man  who  will  have  the  kind  of 
power  Mr.  Meese  will  have  as  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  can  be 
a  very  important  man  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  give  a  Senator  a 
hand  in  the  Senator's  plea  to  bring  the 
Justice  Department's  authority  to 
bear  in  any  number  of  situations  that 
could  and  probably  will  develop  on  his 
State.  The  Attorney  General  can  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  in  deciding  whether  to 
prosecute  or  not  prosecute,  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  or  to  press  for  convic- 
tion. Often  these  decisions  are  very 
close.  Frequently  they  can  be  abso- 
lutely critical  to  the  economy  of  a 
State.  It  is  a  simple  first  rule  in  poli- 
tics that  an  elected  official  does  not 
make  enemies  unnecessarily.  The 
second  rule  is  that  you  especially  do 
not  make  enemies  if  those  enemies 
have  power  they  can  use  against  you. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Mr.  Meese 
will  be  confirmed.  We  will  have  very 
considerable  power.  So  the  temptation 
for  Senators  to  walk  out  on  their  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution 
will  be  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  should  be 
an  easy  decision.  Is  Mr.  Meese  quali- 
fied? The  answer  is:  "No  Way."  The 
fact  that  a  Senator  can  provide  1,181 
persons  identified  by  name  who  are  In 
all  likelihood  better  qualified  makes 
that  obvious. 

THX  HXni-OKimAI.  OYHAMICS  COmtECTION 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
asked  Mr.  Meese  to  confirm  a  meeting 
he  had  with  David  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Dynamics,  in 
August  1981,  and  to  list  any  other 
meetings  he  or  his  staff  may  have  had 
with  Lewis  or  other  officials  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Meese  confirmed  the 
August  1981  meeting  and  listed  a 
number  of  other  meetings  and  conver- 
sations with  General  Dynamics.  The 


company  contacted  him  to  discuss 
problems  it  was  having  on  the  Trident 
program,  to  express  its  interest  in  the 
Cruise  Missile  Program,  and  to  discuss 
the  F-16A  aircraft  program. 

The  Meese-Oeneral  Dynamics  con- 
nection is  interesting  from  two  per- 
spectives. It  is  a  rare,  although  tanta- 
lizingly  sketchy,  look  into  the  White 
House  and  how  a  top  Presidential  ad- 
viser relates  to  defense  contractors 
and  throws  his  weight  around.  It 
cannot  now  be  concluded  that  Mr. 
Meese  did  anything  improper  concern- 
ing General  Dynamics.  It  is  true  that 
the  meeting  about  Trident  came  at  a 
critical  time  when  the  firm  was  em- 
broiled in  a  bitter  controversy  with 
the  Navy,  and  that  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  the  Navy  turned  around  and 
made  decisions  in  General  Dynamics' 
favor.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the 
record  that  indicates  there  were  Im- 
proprieties. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Meese  has 
not  been  completely  candid  about  this 
matter  and  a  number  of  inconsisten- 
cies are  now  on  the  record.  For  exam- 
ple, on  January  28  he  told  me  that  his 
records  revealed  no  meetings  or  con- 
versations between  himself  or  his  staff 
and  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  or 
other  Navy  officials  concerning  Gener- 
al Dynamics.  But  on  February  8,  Sec- 
retary Lehman  wrote  me  that  during 
the  period  in  question,  August-Decem- 
ber 1981,  he  did  receive  a  message 
from  Mr.  Meese's  staff  about  General 
Dynamics. 

Mr.  Meese  states  that  his  relation- 
ship with  General  Dynamics  was  mini- 
mal and  routine.  Yet  they  involved  dis- 
cussions about  three  separate  weapon 
systems  according  to  Mr.  Meese.  Is  it 
minimal  and  routine  for  a  White 
House  advisor  to  let  his  Office  become 
a  kind  of  hand-holding  operation  for  a 
major  defense  contractor? 

I  asked  Mr.  Meese  if  he  discussed  de- 
fense contract  problems  with  firms 
other  than  General  Dynamics  and  if 
so  to  provide  a  listing  of  them.  His  re- 
sponse was  that  he  has  met  with  nu- 
merous representatives  of  firms,  large 
and  small  and  "Our  records  do  not 
provide  a  listing  as  to  which,  if  any,  of 
them  might  have  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  its  subordi- 
nate entities."  Is  Mr.  Meese  saying 
that  if  he  had  meetings  with  officials 
of  Lockheed,  Boeing,  North  American 
Rockwell  and  McDonald-E>ouglas  that 
he  would  not  be  aware  that  they  had 
defense  contracts? 

The  lack  of  candor  and  the  incon- 
sistencies, his  inability  to  recall  certain 
facts,  and  the  evasiveness  of  his  re- 
sponses are  what  concern  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  correspond- 
ence with  Ed  Meese  and  the  letters  I 
received  from  Secretary  Lehman. 


There  being  no  objection  ,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC.  January  IS,  1985. 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese  III, 
Counselor  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Meese:  You  may  be  aware  that  I 
have  been  investigating  Navy  shipbuilding 
contracts  with  the  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration. According  to  press  accounts,  you 
met  with  David  Lewis.  General  Dynamics' 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  at  the  White  House 
on  at  least  one  occasion  in  1981  to  discuss 
the  company's  problems  with  the  Navy.  I 
am  requesting  the  following  information: 

1.  A  listing  of  any  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  Mr. 
Lewis  and  any  other  officials  or  employees 
of  General  Dynamics,  including  lawyers  and 
consultants  representing  the  firm. 

2.  The  dates  and  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

3.  A  listing  of  any  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  Navy 
Secretary  John  Lehman  or  other  Navy  offi- 
cials concerning  Navy  contracts  with  Gener- 
al Dynamics. 

4.  The  dates  and  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

5.  A  listing  of  any  meetings  or  telephone 
conversations  since  January  1981  between 
yourself  or  members  of  your  staff  and  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith  or 
other  Justice  Department  officials  concern- 
ing General  Dynamics. 

6.  The  dates  and  purposes  of  any  such 
meetings  or  telephone  conversations. 

Please  provide  this  information  no  later 
than  January   29.   1985.   Your  cooperation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 
Vice  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade,  Finance,  and  Security 
Economics. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  28,  1985. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  18  January  1985  letter,  I  attach  Infor- 
mation derived  from  a  search  of  my  office 
records.  You  will  note  that  neither  I  nor  my 
staff  ever  had  any  contact  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  regarding  any  matter  con- 
cerning General  Dynamics,  other  than 
recent  routine  briefings  for  my  current  con- 
firmation hearings. 

Indeed,  you  will  see  that  my  staff  refused 
a  request  by  General  Dynamics  that  a  call 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
support  of  a  report  for  a  favorable  press  re- 
lease in  January,  1984.  This  refusal  was  con- 
sidered so  routine  and  so  In  accordance  with 
my  standard  instructions  that  the  matter 
was  never  even  raised  with  me. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  Meese  III, 
Counsellor  to  the  President 

Response  to  Qitestions  or  Senator 
Proxmire 

Questions  1  and  2: 

A.  Meetings  with  Edwin  Meese: 

1.  7  August  1981  meeting  for  15  minutes 
between  Edwin  Meese.  Edwin  Thomas 
(Meese's  assistant),  David  Lewis  (chairman 


of  General  Dynamics),  and  Edward  LeFevre 
(a  General  Dynamics  executive).  Lewis  and 
LeFevre  told  Meese  that  a  conflict  regard- 
ing problems  in  constructing  the  trident 
submarine  had  arisen  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  General  Dynamics.  Mr. 
Meese  decided  the  White  House  would  not 
become  involved  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute,  but  that  he  would  call  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
arranging  a  meeting  between  the  parties. 

2.  17  March  1983  meeting  for  15  minutes 
between  Edwin  Meese  and  Edward  LeFevre. 
LeFevre  apprised  Meese  of  General  Dynam- 
ics' interest  in  the  cruise  missile  project. 
Meese  received  this  as  information  only  and 
took  no  action. 

B.  Meetings  with  Meese's  Staff: 

1.  14  October  1981  meeting  between 
Robert  Garrlck.  then  Meese's  Deputy,  and 
Edward  LeFevre.  The  only  record  of  this 
meeting  Is  a  secret  service  clearance  Into  the 
White  House,  but  the  subject  was  apparent- 
ly the  same  as  the  7  August  1981  meeting 
described  above. 

2.  22  December  1981  meeting  between 
James  E.  Jenkins.  Deputy  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  and  Edward  LeF'evre  that  was  of 
a  purely  social  nature  (Jenkins  and  LeFevre 
have  known  each  other  for  30  years). 

3.  7  May  1984  meeting  between  Edward 
LeFevre  and  James  Jenkins  to  secure  a  ref- 
erence concerning  someone  LePevre  was 
considering  for  employment. 

C.  Telephone  Conversations  with  Edwin 
Meese: 

Our  records  revealed  no  telephone  conver- 
sations between  Edwin  Meese  and  General 
Dynamics  officials  (or  employees,  lawyers, 
consultants). 

D.  Telephone  Conversations  with  Meese's 
Staff: 

1.  26  Augtist  1981  telephone  conversation 
between  Robert  Garrlck  and  Edward  Le- 
Fevre. The  purpose  appears  to  be  a  follow- 
up  to  the  7  August  1981  meeting. 

2.  There  were  six  telephone  conversations 
between  James  Jenkins  (Mr.  Meese's 
Deputy  at  the  time)  and  Edward  LePevre: 

4  February  1982:  concerning  a  social  invi- 
tation. 

18  April  1983:  concerning  setting  up  a 
meeting  between  Jenkins  and  LeFevre. 

14  June  1983:  asking  Jenkins'  assistance  in 
having  the  Vice  President  accept  a  speaking 
Invitation. 

15  June  1983:  same  pmpose  as  14  June 
1983  conversation. 

15  September  1983:  asking  Jenkins'  assist- 
ance in  having  the  President  attend  launch- 
ing of  the  trident  submarine  "Scoop  Jack- 
son". 

28  October  1983:  seeking  guidance  on  gov- 
ernment help  In  selling  F-18A's  to  our  allies. 
Jenkins  referred  this  to  the  Foreign  MUl- 
Ury  Sales  Office  at  the  SUte  Department. 

3.  19  January  1984  call  from  Ted  LeFevre 
to  Dorothy  Kuhn,  Assistant  to  Jame.«  Jen- 
kins. LeFevre  had  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  issue  a  press  release  saying  that 
no  charges  against  General  Dynamics  had 
resulted  from  the  Department  of  Justice  In- 
vestigation, but  DOJ  refused.  LeFevre 
wanted  the  White  House  to  Intervene.  Miss 
Kuhn  brought  this  up  with  Kenneth  Crlbb, 
Meese's  Assistant.  Crlbb  refused  to  place  a 
call  to  DOJ  or  to  Interfere  in  any  way  on 
this  matter. 

Questions  3  and  4: 

Our  records  revealed  no  such  conversa- 
tions or  meetings. 

Questions  5  and  6: 

Our  records  revealed  no  meetings  between 
Edwin  Meese  and  Justice  Department  offi- 


cials concerning  General  Dynamics.  During 
the  recent  briefing  process  for  confirmation 
hearings  as  Attorney  General,  the  Justice 
Department  advised  Mr.  Meese  of  Senator 
Grassley's  interest  In  obtaining  access  to 
files  on  the  ongoing  Investigation  of  the 
General  Dynamics  EHectric  Boat  Division. 
Those  briefings  were  as  follows:  (a)  20  De- 
cember 1984  briefing  by  the  EXeputy  Attor- 
ney General:  (b)  6  January  1985  briefing  by 
the  Associate  Attorney  General;  (c)  7  Janu- 
ary 1985  briefing  by  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

Congress  or  the  Dntted  States, 
Washington,  DC,  January  31,  1985. 
Hon.  Joseph  Bioen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
would  send  to  Edwin  Meese,  III,  a  series  of 
questions  I  have  prepared  inquiring  Into  his 
relationship  with  General  Djrnamlcs  and 
other  defense  contractors,  and  request  that 
the  answers  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  record  of  your  Committee's  confir- 
mation hearings.  I  am  hopeful  that  Mr. 
Meese's  response  will  be  available  before  the 
Senate  is  called  upon  to  vote  on  his  nomina- 
tion. 

By  the  way,  I  read  the  remarks  you  made 

in  yesterday's  hearings,  as  reported  in  the 

Washington  Post  and  was  impressed  with 

the  way  you  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 
Vice  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  Finance,  and 

Security  Economics. 

Questions  for  Mr.  Meese  From  Senator 
William  F>roxmir£ 

1.  According  to  your  January  28,  1985. 
letter,  your  first  meeting  with  General  Dy- 
namics occurred  on  August  7,  1981,  and  it 
was  with  David  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  Edward  LeFevre.  the  company's 
chief  lobbyist  In  Washington.  Describe  how 
this  meeting  was  arranged,  who  called  your 
office  to  set  it  up.  and  when  the  call,  if 
there  was  such  a  call,  was  made. 

2.  Why  did  you  agree  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Lewis? 

3.  Did  you  know  in  advance  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  company's  prob- 
lems with  the  Defense  Department  over 
construction  of  the  Trident? 

4.  Did  you  know  that  the  company  was  ex- 
periencing very  large  cost  overruns  on  the 
Trident  and  that  it  was  facing  large  losses 
on  this  contract? 

5.  Were  you  aware  that  the  company  was 
taking  steps  to  avoid  having  to  report  those 
losses  to  the  SEK^  or  disclose  them  to  the 
public? 

6.  Were  the  company's  finances  or  its  cost 
overruns  discussed  In  the  Augtist  7,  1981, 
meeting? 

7.  Were  you  aware  at  the  meting  that  B£r. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  LeFevre  were  anxious  to  get 
Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  fired  or  forced  to 
retire? 

8.  Did  the  subject  of  Admiral  Rickover 
come  up  at  this  or  any  other  meeting  or 
conversation  with  General  Dynamics? 

9.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
investigating  General  Dynamics  for  alleged- 
ly filing  false  claims  against  the  Navy? 

10.  Did  the  Justice  Department's  investi- 
gation come  up  at  the  meeting? 

11.  Were  you  asked  to  intervene  on  any  of 
these  matters  at  the  August  7  meeting? 
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12.  Whose  idea  was  it  for  you  to  call  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  about  the  Trident  pro- 
gram? 

13.  Why  did  you  agree  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Weinberger  and  General 
Oynamjcs  concerning  the  Trident  program? 

14.  Did  you  call  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
set  up  a  meeting  with  General  Dynamics? 
When? 

15.  Did  such  a  meeting  take  place?  If  so. 
when  and  who  took  part? 

16.  Were  you  aware  that  a  call  by  you  to 
the  Pentagon  could  be  interpreted  as  apply- 
ing White  House  pressure  in  favor  of  Gener- 
al Dynamics,  and  did  you  intend  to  apply 
pressure? 

17.  Were  you  or  your  staff  ever  asked  by 
General  Dynamics  officials  to  intervene 
with  the  Navy  on  Trident  or  any  other  Navy 
contract? 

18.  Were  you  or  your  staff  asked  to  inter- 
veme  with  the  Justice  Department  prior  to 
the  closing  down  of  the  General  Dynamics 
investigation  in  December  1981? 

19.  Have  you  or  your  staff  ever  discussed 
the  Justice  Department's  investigation  of 
General  Djrnamics  with  Lowell  Jensen  or 
any  other  Justice  official? 

20.  Can  you  explain  why  General  Dynam- 
ics came  to  you  to  discuss  its  defense  con- 
tracts problems  rather  then  discussing  them 
with  the  Defense  Department? 

21.  Did  you  invite  General  Dynamics  to 
inform  you  if  it  had  problems  with  its  de- 
fense contracts? 

22.  Did  you  discuss  defense  contract  prob- 
lems with  firms  other  than  General  Dynam- 
ics, and.  if  so,  will  you  provide  a  listing  of 
any  meetings  or  telephone  conversations 
since  January  1981  between  yourself  or 
members  of  your  staff  and  officials  or  repre- 
sentatives of  such  firms? 

23.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  September  and 
October  of  1984,  James  Baker  and  Fred 
Fielding  intervened  in  efforts  by  Senator 
Grassley  and  Senator  Proxmire  to  obtain 
the  records  of  the  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigation of  General  Dynamics? 

24.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  September  and 
October  1984,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Fielding 
intervened  in  the  Grassley  subcommittee  re- 
quests for  the  Justice  Department  records? 

25.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr. 
Fielding  about  the  General  Dynamics  case? 

26.  Did  you  know  about  Mr.  Baker's  and 
Mr.  Fielding's  intervention  in  the  congres- 
sional dispute  over  stccess  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's records  of  the  General  Dynamics 
investigation  at  the  time  they  were  inter- 
vening? 

27.  Did  you  recommend  or  make  your 
views  known  to  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Fielding 
that  the  Justice  Department  records  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  Grassley  subcommittee? 

28.  In  view  of  the  contacts  you  and  your 
staf  f  have  had  with  General  Dynamics  since 
1981,  do  you  think  it  would  be  proi>er  for 
you  to  take  any  part  in  the  present  investi- 
gation of  General  Dynamics,  if  you  are  con- 
firmed, or  do  you  intend  to  recuse  yourself 
from  the  case? 

29.  Last  August,  Attorney  General  Smith 
took  part  in  a  ship-launching  ceremony  at 
the  invitation  of  General  Dynamics,  after 
he  recxised  himself  from  the  General  Dy- 
namics case  because  of  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest.  Do  you  think  it  was  proper  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  part  in  such  a 
ceremony  of  a  company  under  investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department,  and  would  you 
take  part  in  such  a  ceremony  for  a  firm 
under  investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment if  you  are  confirmed  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 


Departmbnt  or  the  Navy. 
Washington.  DC.  February  8.  1985. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Mr.  Kaufman  of 
your  staff  has  inquired  whether  Mr.  Edwin 
Meese  had  ever  discussed  the  subject  of 
General  Dynamics  with  me  during  1981. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  discussing  the 
subject  of  Genera]  Dynamics  with  Mr. 
Edwin  Meese.  Although  the  specific  date  is 
unknown,  my  best  recollection  is  that  a  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  during  that  period  from 
a  member  of  Mr.  Meese's  staff  to  the  effect 
that  the  Navy  should  continue  to  do  what  it 
was  doing  and  that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  wish 
to  become  involved  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jomt  Lehman, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  February  18,  1985. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Before  giving  a 
detailed  response  to  your  second  set  of  ques- 
tions, which  were  provided  to  me  after  the 
close  of  my  confirmation  hearings,  a  brief 
overall  statement  is  in  order. 

The  involvement  of  my  office  in  the  U,S. 
Navy-General  Dynamics  relationship  in 
1981  was  altogether  routine  and  minimal. 
My  practice,  like  that  of  other  White  House 
staff  officials  (in  this  and  previous  adminis- 
trations), is  to  meet  with  Individuals  who  be- 
lieve they  have  significant  information, 
grievances,  or  views  to  offer  representatives 
of  the  President. 

In  line  with  this  practice,  on  August  7, 
1981,  I  met  with  Mr.  David  Lewis  of  General 
Dynamics,  who  discussed  his  company's 
then-pending  dispute  with  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  Ttident  submarine.  I  determined,  again 
as  a  completely  routine  matter,  that  the 
White  House  would  not  become  involved  in 
the  controversy  and  that  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  primary  parties— the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  General  Dynamics— to 
resolve,  hopefully  in  a  constructive  fashion. 
I  do  not  recall  and  have  no  records  of  any 
meetings  or  conversations  on  this  subject 
with  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  or  Navy 
Secretary  Lehman.  Neither  then  nor  there- 
after did  I  lend  any  support  whatsoever  to 
General  Dynamics'  position  in  the  dispute- 
neither  in  communications  with  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Navy,  the  President, 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  White  House,  or 
anyone  else  in  the  Administration.  Nor  did  I 
at  any  time  become  Involved  in  any  way 
with  any  Department  of  Justice  matters 
concerning  General  Dynamics. 

My  responses  to  your  specific  questions 
are  as  follows: 

Questions  1—5. 

The  August  7,  1981  meeting  was  requested 
by  representatives  of  General  Dynamics.  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  office  records  show, 
who  called  my  office  or  when  such  a  call 
was  made.  I  agreed  to  meet  with  Mr.  Lewis 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  in  accordance 
with  White  House  practice.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  I  knew  in  advance  that  Mr.  Lewis 
wanted  to  talk  specifically  about  problems 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  Trident, 
but  I  do  recall  that  Mr.  Lewis  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss problems  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  General  Dynamics.  I  did  not 
know  whether  General  Dynamics  was  expe- 
riencing cost  overruns  or  facing  large  con- 
tract losses,  and  was  unaware  of  any  actions 


that  the  company  might  have  been  taking 
with  respect  to  its  financial  reporting  to  the 
SEC  or  to  the  public. 

Questions  6-11. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were 
discussions  at  the  August  7,  1981  meeting 
about  problems  between  General  Dynamics 
and  the  Navy  on  construction  of  the  Trident 
submarine.  I  do  not  recall  any  discussion  of 
cost  overruns  and  am  certain  there  was  no 
discussion  about  Admiral  Rickover  or  any 
Justice  Department  investigation.  I  was  not 
aware  whether  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  LePevre 
desired  Admiral  Rickover's  firing  or  forced 
retirement,  or  whether  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  "investigating  General  Dynamics 
for  allegedly  filing  false  claims  against  the 
Navy."  I  certainly  was  not  "asked  to  inter- 
vene on  any  of  these  matters." 

Questions  12-16. 

General  Dynamics  requested  that  I  tele- 
phone Secretary  Weinberger  because  the 
company  had  been  unable  to  secure  a  meet- 
ing with  him.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  both 
my  office  and  Secretary  Weinberger's  office. 
I  did  not  telephone  the  Secretary  to  arrange 
a  meeting.  I  did  not  agree  to  arrange  such  a 
meeting,  but  simply  stated  that  I  would  look 
into  the  possibility.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  such  meeting  ever  took  place.  Further- 
more. I  did  not  believe,  nor  did  I  intend, 
that  any  actions  that  might  be  taken  by  my 
office,  acting  in  accordance  with  longstand- 
ing White  House  practices,  "would  be  inter- 
preted as  applying  pressure."  As  Secretary 
Lehman  has  advised  your  office,  in  fact  no 
pressure  was  exerted. 

Questions  17-19. 

Neither  my  staff  nor  I  was  ever  requested 
by  General  Dynamics  officials  to  intervene 
with  the  Navy  with  respect  to  Trident  or 
any  other  Navy  contract.  Nor  were  we 
'asked  to  intervene  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment prior  to  the  closing  down  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  investigation  in  December 
1981."  The  only  discussion  I  have  had  with 
any  Justice  officials  concerning  General  Dy- 
namics was  during  routine  briefings  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  confirmation  pro- 
ceedings. 

Question  20-22. 

I  did  not  invite  General  Dynamics  to  raise 
any  problems  with  me.  and  assume  that  the 
company  did  so  because  It  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  During  the  past  four 
years  my  staff  and  I.  along  with  most  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Office,  have  met 
with  numerous  persons  ranging  from  indi- 
vidual businessmen  to  representatives  of 
firms,  large  and  small.  Our  records  do  not 
provide  a  listing  as  to  which,  if  any.  of  them 
might  have  contracts  with  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  or  its  subordinate  entities. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  way  of  answering 
Question  22  unless  you  refer  to  a  specific 
company  or  transaction  and  in  some  specific 
time  context. 

Question  23-27. 

I  do  not  recall,  prior  to  receiving  your 
questions,  being  aware  of  any  of  the  matters 
raised  in  questions  23,  24  and  26.  I  do  not 
now  know  whether  such  actions  took  place. 
Mr.  Fielding  indicates  that  he  purposefully 
would  have  avoided  bringing  such  matters 
to  me  because  of  my  status  as  Attorney 
General-designate. 

I  do  not  recall  talking  to  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr. 
Fielding  about  the  General  Dynamics  case.  I 
recall  no  recommendation  or  expression  of 
views  to  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Fielding  that  the 
Justice  Department  records  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  Grassley  subcomnunittee. 

Question  28. 


As  I  stated  in  the  hearings  on  my  confir- 
mation. I  would  be  guided  by  the  legal  opin- 
.ons  from  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  with 
'espect  to  the  propriety  of  recusing  myself 
-rom  specific  matters  before  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  therefore  have  an  open  mind  on 
the  question  you  raise.  I  should  add.  howev- 
er, that  since  my  contacts  with  General  Dy- 
namics officials  have  been  so  minimal  and 
since  they  did  not  relate  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's investigation.  I  do  not  presently 
see  a  basis  for  recusal. 
Question  29. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  express  an  opinion,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  actions  of  the  current  Attor- 
ney General.  The  question  about  my  own 
participation  is  totally  hypothetical.  But.  as 
a  general  rule.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  part 
in  ceremonies  or  other  events  sponsored  by 
firms  that  are  under  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  Meese  III. 
Counsellor  to  the  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  name  of  E>dwin  Meese 
is  presented  to  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  vote  "no." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  Meese  nomination.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  it  clear 
he  would  not  delay  the  vote  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  so. 

However,  I  believe  that  those  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  be  heard  should  come 
to  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
position  of  the  manager  of  the  matter 
is  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
when  he  intends  to  go  forward  with 
the  vote,  but  as  I  understand  it  around 
here  when  there  is  no  further  debate 
the  issue  comes  up  for  a  vote  auto- 
matically. 

I  do  not  want  to  preclude  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  heard,  but  I  would 
urge  upon  them  that  they  come  to  the 
floor  rather  than  expect  that  the  floor 
will  be  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  are  well  taken. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  shaU 
be  brief  in  these  remarks,  for  every- 
thing that  could  reasonably  be  said 
about  this  nomination  and,  unfortu- 
nately, much  more— has  already  been 
stated  and  restated  over  the  course  of 
1  full  year. 

Months  of  unsubstantiated  innuen- 
do followed  by  months  of  intense  scru- 
tiny and  investigation  have  failed  to 
alter  the  most  basic  relevant  f  ju;ts.  Ed 
Meese  is  an  honorable  and  principled 
man  who.  at  great  personal  expense, 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
country.  He  is  eminently  qualified  to 
serve  as  Attorney  General,  by  virtue 
both  of  his  integrity  and  of  his  ability. 

Throughout  his  law  enforcement 
career  as  both  scholar  and  practition- 
er, Ed  Meese  has  demonstrated  pre- 
cisely the  virtues  that  we  seek  In  the 
Nation's  chief  law  officer.  Whether  in 
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his  capacity  as  professor  at  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  law  schools,  as 
an  extraordinarily  successful  prosecu- 
tor, as  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Jiistice  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment, or  as  Counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  consistently  combined 
hard  work,  commonsense,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  the  public  good  in  such  a 
way  as  to  translate  sound  legal  theory 
into  workable  policy.  His  unstinting  ef- 
forts, for  example,  to  ensure  that  our 
system  of  Justice  considers  the  rights 
of  crime's  victims  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  crime's  perpetrators  have  benefited 
people  all  across  this  country. 

Committing  his  energies  to  the 
public  service,  Ekl  Meese  has  amassed 
no  great  fortune;  the  rewards  of  his 
labors  have  been  shared  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  is  ironic,  therefore, 
that  vicious  allegations  necessitated 
work  even  by  an  Independent  counsel 
to  compile  the  full  record  showing 
that  this  nominee  has  never  designed 
to  use  public  office  for  private  gain. 

Our  recent  hearings  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  examined  In  great  detail 
the  findings  made  by  Independent 
counsel  Jacob  Stein  and  his  expert 
team.  Their  exhaustive  report,  com- 
piled over  a  6-month  period,  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily precise  document:  It  has 
not  been  shown  to  contain  a  single  fac- 
tual error.  This  accuracy  reflects  the 
thoroughness  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Stein  and  his  pick  of 
FBI  agents  and  crack  prosecutors. 
They  sifted  through  thousands  of 
papers,  including  telephone  logs,  staff 
notes,  and  internal  White  House  files: 
They  werQ  refused  no  document  they 
sought.  Triey  interviewed  over  200  wit- 
nesses, and  no  one  they  asked  refused 
to  testify.  Wherever  innuendo  had 
been  raised,  they  found  the  true  facts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Stein  and  his  staff  pro- 
claimed: "We  find  no  basis  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  *  •  *  allegations  for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Meese."  The  law  does  not  author- 
ize an  indep>endent  counsel  to  offer 
more  general  observations  dealing 
with  questions  of  ethics,  but  Just  as 
Mr.  Stein's  report  provides  us  with  ul- 
timate conclusions  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
done  nothing  illegal,  it  supplies  us  also 
with  hard  facts  demonstrating  that  Ed 
Meese  has  done  nothing  unethical. 
Indeed,  much  heralded  testimony 
from  lawyers  at  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  who  reviewed  these  facts 
confirmed  that  Mr.  Meese  has  at  all 
times  acted  in  accordance  not  only 
with  the  law,  but  also  with  the  ethical 
code  of  conduct. 

As  the  well  respected  former  Attor- 
ney General  and  Secretary  of  State 
Bill  Rogers  noted  in  his  testimony  sup- 
porting Ed  Meese.  Common  cause  and 
others  originally  pushed  for  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  system  as  a  way  of 
providing— and  I  quote— "an  important 
safeguard  *  •  *  for  ultimately  assuring 


that  the  public  accept  a  finding  that 
there  was  no  improper  conduct."  That 
is  exactly  what  the  independent  q^un- 
sel  found  here.  I  return  to  the  point 
made  so  often  ttiroughout  our  hear- 
ings that  distorted  accoimts  of  Mr. 
Meese's  actions  caimot  be  allowed  to 
replace  the  independent  counsel's 
findings  of  actual  fact.  When  we  know, 
for  example,  that  loans  to  Ed  Meese 
were  not  related  to  Federal  appoint- 
ments, we  cannot  subscribe  to  more 
sinister  hypotheses.  Any  standard 
based  on  "appearances"  must  be  em- 
ployed in  concert  with  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  all  the  facts  on  record. 
Otherwise,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
would  be  correct  in  saying:  "Political 
enemies  can  be  quashed  in  three  easy 
steps:  Raise  accusations,  damage  rep- 
utations, ignore  vindications." 

Ed  Meese  and  his  loving  family  have 
undergone  an  ordeal  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  deserved.  They  have  en- 
dured unprecedented  scrutiny  and 
attack  remarkably  well,  emerging  not 
embittered  but  committed  still  to  the 
ideal  of  public  service.  Ed  Meese  has 
served  his  country  with  distinction, 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  playing  an 
historic  role  as  Attorney  General  over 
the  next  4  years.  I  will  vote  proudly 
for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote.  This  side  is  ready  to 
vote.  If  any  Senator  wants  to  speak, 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
opportunity  on  either  side.  We  want  to 
give  a  full  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
speak  who  wants  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  need  in  taking  2  days 
to  do  something  you  can  do  in  1  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  3  days  to  do 
something  you  can  do  in  2  days.  I  have 
repeatedly  said  I  think  we  waste  a  lot 
of  time  here  in  the  Senate.  It  is  very 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  when  we  do 
not  expedite  the  work.  This  matter  is 
coming  to  a  vote.  It  is  Just  a  question 
of  when.  The  quicker  we  vote,  I  think, 
and  dispose  of  it,  we  can  get  on  to  the 
farm  bill  which  deserves  attention,  we 
can  get  on  to  many  other  matters 
which  deserve  attention,  and  we  can 
get  on  to  the  people's  business  trans- 
acted. I  hope  if  there  is  any  further  in- 
terest in  this  nomination  on  either 
side  that  it  will  be  expressed,  and  that 
the  individuals  will  come  forward. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator 
METZENBAUM,  for  Calling  attention  to 
that  because  it  is  important,  I  think, 
that  we  not  delay.  I  have  heard  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader  nor  the  minority  leader  not  to 
go  forward  with  this  vote.  So  I  hope 
those  who  are  listening  on  their 
squawk  boxes  in  the  Senate  offices 
will  come  forward,  or  have  their  Sena- 
tors come  forward  and  express  them- 
selves if  they  wish  to  have  a  vote. 
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I  notice  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  desires  to  get  the 
floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from.  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  hearing  the  exhortation  on  the 
squawktMJx.  as  it  Is  called.  I  have  been 
here  on  the  floor  for  an  hour  but  I 
have  elected  to  bide  my  time  until 
those  who  are  opposed  to  Edwin 
Meese's  nomination  have  had  their 
say. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  anybody  who  has  spoken.  But  I 
think  they  are  sincerely  wrong.  Frank- 
ly, during  the  past  year  I  have  been  as- 
tonished at  the  vehemence  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Edwin  Meese.  A  great  deal  of  it 
has  been  contrived— in  the  media  and 
elsewhere.  I  think  there  is  a  hidden 
motive  certainly  as  to  some.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  begun  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  delay  no 
longer,  and  instead  move  expeditiously 
to  confirm  him. 

Mr.  President,  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
the  cacophony  of  criticism  of  Ed 
Meese  has  been  the  fact  that  this  man 
has  devoted  himself  to  public  service 
for  most  of  his  professional  life.  Since 
he  was  graduated  from  law  school  in 
1958,  he  has  served  as  a  criminal  pros- 
ecutor, as  a  legal  adviser  to  the  gover- 
nor of  California,  who  happens  now  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  served  as  a  law  professor,  and  now 
he  serves  as  Counselor  to  President 
Reagan. 

In  these  capacities,  and  in  his  other 
civic  activities,  Ed  Meese  has  demon- 
strated, I  think,  a  conunitment  to  the 
common  good  and  the  public  interest 
few  of  his  fellow  citizens  can  match.  I 
know  that  runs  contrsu-y  to  much  of 
the  criticism  of  Ed  Meese,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  fact.  This  man  is  a  good 
citizen.  His  record  over  the  last  27 
years  is  not  that  of  a  man  pursuing 
private  gain  or  personal  interest. 
Those  who  are  fair  enough  to  examine 
his  career  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  the  past  27  years  disclose  the 
record  of  a  man  deeply  concerned 
about  his  country,  about  its  future, 
deeply  concerned  about  law  and  order, 
and  deeply  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  the  land  of 
opportunity.  We  say  that  now  as  a 
cliche.  But  it  is  true  because  in  this 
land  men  and  women  of  all  levels  of 
talent  and  aU  degrees  of  dedication 
can  achieve  substantial  material  re- 
wards in  a  lifetime  of  work.  Honest 
ambition,  applied  in  the  American 
marketplace,    can    and    does   produce 


private  prosperity  on  a  scale  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  other 
people  at  any  other  time.  And  this  is 
good,  and  all  Americans  should  be 
grateful  for  this  fact. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  country,  how- 
ever blessed  with  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual prosperity,  can  long  endure 
without  men  and  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  private  goods  for  the 
commonweal.  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  Ed  Meese  since  he  came 
to  Washington,  and  I  regard  him  as 
precisely  such  a  person.  And  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  willing  to  look  objective- 
ly—and the  keyword.  Mr.  President,  is 
"objectively"— at  Ed  Meese's  career  In 
public  life  and  try  to  demonstrate  to 
the  contrary.  It  caimot  be  done. 

We  can  engage  in  all  manner  of 
showmanship,  but  when  all  of  the 
veneer  is  stripped  aside  and  we  look  at 
the  nominee,  it  is  clear  that  Ed  Meese 
is  a  good,  dedicated,  and  capable  man. 
I  have  heard  acluiowledgement  of  that 
in  these  cloakrooms.  It  is  not  unusual 
in  this  Chamber  for  politics  to  raise  its 
head  against  a  symbol  that  may  be 
portrayed  as  unpopular.  But  back 
there  where  Senators  talk  privately,  it 
is  acknowledged  that  Ekl  Meese  has 
been,  and  is.  a  good  and  capable  public 
servant. 

So  I  reiterate  again  despite  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  criticism  of  Ed 
Meese,  the  fact  remains  that  an  hon- 
orable man  has  been  attacked  here. 

I  do  not  think  many  people  realize- 
in  and  out  of  Government  across  this 
country— I  doubt  that  really  many 
know— the  sacrifices  Ed  Meese,  his 
wife,  and  family  have  made  over  the 
past  27  years.  His  personal  financial 
balance  sheet  would  have  been  no 
doubt  extraordinary  If  he  had  elected 
to  confine  himself  to  private  law  prac- 
tice in  California,  or  if  he  had  decided 
to  begin  a  Washington  law  practice  In 
January  1984.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it.  But  he  did  not 
do  that. 

As  for  the  rather  picky,  tacky  criti- 
cism of  Ed  Meese,  I  pose  this  question: 
Who  among  us  in  this  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  has  experienced 
in  the  preceding  12  months  anything 
like  the  microscopic  national  media 
scrutiny,  so  full  of  abuse  and  Inuendo. 
that  Ed  Meese  has  endxired?  Indeed, 
some  of  his  most  vocal  critics— in  and 
out  of  Congress,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, in  and  out  of  politics— would  fail 
the  test. 

Even  that  group  that  has  assigned  to 
itself  the  noble  name  Conunon  Cause 
has  made  getting  Ed  Meese— and  I 
stress  the  word  "getting"- virtually  Its 
sole  "cause"  of  late.  Senator  East 
aptly  described  the  whole  atmosphere 
surrounding  this  nomination  as  "car- 
nivorous and  cannibalistic."  Johh  East 
was  right.  I  wish  he  were  here  today  to 
say  again  what  he  has  so  eloquently 
said  before.  Senator  East  is  recovering 
from  surgery.  I  hope  he  will  be  here 


tomorrow    or   whenever    the    vote    is 
taken  on  this  nomination. 

And,  Mr.  President,  how  many  of  us 
have  been  required  to  pay  so  high  a 
cost,  attendant  to  service  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  as  Ed  Meese  and  his  family 
have  paid,  for  example,  in  1982.  with 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  son?  A  lesser  man  I 
think  would  have  quit  Government 
service  long  ago  for  the  comforts  of 
private  life. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  know  this 
much.  Mr.  Meese  enjoys  the  full  confi- 
dence of  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  no  voice  in  the  editorial  columns, 
or  in  the  television  comments,  or  in 
the  political  speeches  on  this  floor  or 
elsewhere. 

He  has  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who.  this 
past  November,  carried  all  but  one 
State.  He  has  a  career  of  distinguished 
public  service  to  his  country.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  cease  the  acrimony  and  the 
political  posturing  and  let  there  be  a 
vote  on  this  man  and  see  how  it  comes 
out.  I  hope  the  Senators  will  remem- 
l)er  the  creditable  things  about  Ed 
Meese's  career  and  the  sacrifices  he 
has  made. 

And  what  about  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  President?  Somehow,  dis- 
cussion of  that  has  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  except  in  the  twisted  logic 
that  has  so  often  been  expressed,  but 
we  ought  to  be  talking  about  what  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Attorney 
General.  In  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  any  responsibility  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  is 
more  Important  than  his  leadership 
role  in  our  criminal  justice  system.  On 
that  score,  Ed  Meese  passes  the  test 
with  flying  colors.  But  this  is  never 
mentioned.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean. 

Crime  in  this  country  has  reached 
the  proportion  of  a  plague,  and  it  is  a 
condition  from  which  the  average 
American  has  loudly  called  for  relief- 
first  sounding  the  call  in  fear  and  now 
sounding  it  in  anger  because  so  much 
needs  to  be  done  about  it.  The  growing 
vlgllantism  that  comes  from  fear  and 
anger  is  dangerous  and  must  be 
stopped,  but  its  cause  lies  In  the 
danger  on  the  streets  and  the  failure 
of  the  courts.  The  answer  to  vlgllan- 
tism must  be  swift  and  fair  govern- 
mentally  administered  punishment  for 
crime,  so  that  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  vlgllantism. 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  to 
me  during  the  debate  about  the  picky 
and  tacky  criticism  of  Ed  Meese  that 
this  country  is  approaching  a  cross- 
roads in  that  respect.  If  we  do  not 
soon  deliver  on  the  promises  of  safe 
streets  and  quick  justice,  the  destabi- 
lizing effects  of  lawlessness  may  soon 
cross  over  into  the  law-abiding  com- 
munity. I  need  refer  only  to  the  epi- 
sode In  New  York  City  and  the  sympa- 


thy the  vigilante,  frustrated  as  he  was, 
received  in  such  large  proportion. 

Let  us  be  fair  about  it.  You  can 
unroll  all  the  lists  you  want  to  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any 
person  in  America  better  qualified  to 
reform  the  criminal  justice  system 
than  Ed  Meese.  I  reiterate,  he  spent  a 
lifetime  studying  and  working  In  the 
criminal  justice  system.  As  a  deputy 
district  attorney  hi  Alameda,  CA,  he 
gained  years  of  practical  experience  in 
the  reality  of  criminal  trials— not  as 
we  wish  they  would  be,  but  as  they 
are.  He  has  seen  the  business  end  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  but  In 
that  regard  it  is  interesting  and  per- 
haps armoying.  simultaneously  that 
there  are  those  who  have  expressed 
scorn  for  Ed  Meese  because  in  his 
prosecuting  days  he  would  ride  along 
with  the  police  on  their  beats.  They 
have  come  forth  with  criticism  even  of 
that.  I  recall  a  particularly  distasteful 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  a  few 
weeks  ago  dealing  with  this  topic. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  am  saying 
this:  If  genuine  effective  reform  is  to 
be  accomplished,  how  much  better  to 
have  a  man  at  the  top  who  knows  and 
understands  the  flight  of  our  police, 
men  and  women,  at  the  bottom.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  Ed  Meese  has  been 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective 
leaders  for  bail  reform.  He  knows  first- 
hand that  the  revolving  door  of  justice 
can  be  lethal  to  iiuiocent  citizens. 

But  the  ugly  reality  of  street  crime 
has  not  hardened  Ed  Meese  as  it  has 
so  many.  To  the  contrary,  from  his 
early  days  as  a  prosecutor,  Ed  Meese 
was  not  only  a  tough  trial  lawyer,  but 
a  compassionate  and  optimistic  private 
citizen.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  Alameda  County  Dellnguency  Pre- 
vention and  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram to  help  young  people  break  out 
of  the  economic  situations  that  too 
often  lead  to  crime. 

I  would  interpose  a  question  here. 
Mr.  President:  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  reference  to  that  In  terms 
of  Ed  Meese's  career?  And  another 
question:  Why  should  that  not  have 
been  emphasized  all  along?  No;  that 
has  not  been  a  part  of  the  discussion, 
that  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  debate. 

Ed  Meese  was  an  adviser  to  the  Crit- 
tenden Center,  a  halfway  house  for 
parolees  and  drug  offenders  that  pro- 
vides counseling  and  rehabilitation. 
This  man  who  has  been  so  constantly 
and  lengthily  excoriated  foimd  time  to 
be  a  volunteer  legal  officer  to  the  Ala- 
meda Youth  Opportunity  Board, 
which  happens  to  be  an  organization 
that  finds  jobs  for  yoimg  people. 

Why  has  there  l)een  no  mention  of 
this?  Why  Is  that  not  pertinent  to  the 
debate,  to  the  discussion,  to  the  con- 
sideration? 

Ed  Meese  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  prison  reform  movement. 
While  others  were  out.  making  their 
fortunes.  Ed  Meese  was  spending  his 


nights  and  his  weekends  In  volunteer 
service  to  his  community.  And  it  is 
from  this  very  solid  base  of  practical 
law  enforcement  and  community  expe- 
rience that  Ed  Meese  moved  up  to  the 
higher  levels  of  understanding  of 
criminal  justice. 

I  would  wager,  Mr.  President,  that 
not  5  percent  of  the  American  people, 
based  on  the  news  reports,  are  aware 
that  Ed  Meese  taught  law  at  one  of 
the  Nation's  preeminent  law  schools, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berk- 
ley, as  well  as  the  University  of  San 
Diego.  If  we  went  out  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  or  any  community  In  this 
Nation,  how  many  people  would  know 
that  he  was  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  and  Research  of  Criminal 
Law  at  USD. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  trial  and 
appeal  advocacy  advisory  board  at  the 
Hastings  College  of  Law  Center  and 
chairman  of  the  California  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  Indigent 
Criminals,  and  he  went  on  to  be  vice 
chairman  of  the  California  Organized 
Crime  Control  Commission,  and  as 
then  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  legal  af- 
fairs secretary  he  was  chief  liaison  be- 
tween the  Governor,  Mr.  Reagan,  and 
the  judicial,  correctional,  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

So  where  do  these  editors  come  from 
when  they  say  this  man  is  unquali- 
fied? How  do  you  compose  a  list,  flam- 
boyantly released,  of  people  better 
qualified?  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  lay  Ed  Meese's  credentials  alongside 
those  of  almost  anyone  else  available 
to  serve  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  let  the  public 
decide.  But  the  public  is  not  provided 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  judgment 
based  on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 
And  again  I  Insist  that  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  anyone  who  has  criti- 
cized Mr.  Meese,  but  I  say  again  I 
think  they  are  sincerely  wrong. 

When  he  came  to  Washington,  he 
came  as  counselor  to  the  President, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  the 
lead  official  at  the  White  House  on 
legal  and  criminal  policy  reform.  So 
what  do  we  have  In  this  man?  And  this 
may  be  Ed  Meese's  problem  in  part. 
For  one  thing,  you  have  a  tough  law- 
and-order  man.  Now,  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  In  some  circles  In  this  coun- 
try that  is  not  regarded  as  a  desirable 
thing  for  a  nominee  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  country  needs  a  tough  law-and- 
order  man.  but  Ed  Meese  is  more  than 
that.  I  remember.  Mr.  President,  his 
testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  he  was  asked  about  the 
use  of  polygraph  for  national  security 
purposes.  Now,  his  answer  was  any- 
thing but  ideological:  I  acknowledge 
that. 

He  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  from  his  first- 
hand experience  with  polygraph  he 
was  keenly  aware  of  their  limitations. 


He  noted  that  while  they  can  be  help- 
ful, usually  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
a  suspect,  they  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
liable to  be  a  central  component  of  an 
investigation. 

Now.  this  is  the  kind  of  a  man  he  Is. 
Certainly,  in  my  judgment,  in  terms  of 
my  relationship  with  him  since  he  has 
been  in  Washington,  and  I  suppose  the 
bottom  line,  if  I  can  use  that  cliche— 
and  I  do  not  particularly  like  it — is 
that  I  for  one  Senator  am  confident 
that  Ed  Meese's  decades  of  experience 
In  law  enforcement  will  invest  his 
policy  decisions  as  Attorney  General 
with  this  kind  of  sensible,  realistic 
analysis.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  both  a 
theoretician  and  a  practitioner.  But 
when  you  get  to  the  final  judgment,  at 
least  insofar  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, Ed  Meese,  despite  all  of  the 
criticism,  contrived  and  otherwise,  is 
preeminently  qualified  to  be  the  next 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  Senator  believes  that 
he  deserves  confirmation. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  pondered  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attorney 
General  for  nearly  a  year.  This  has 
not  been  an  easy  or  pleasant  process 
but  it  is  an  important  and  necessary 
one.  It  is  important  because  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  is  a  unique  and 
critical  Cabinet  position.  It  is  neces- 
sary because  in  light  of  the  Senate's 
duties  to  advise  and  consent,  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  the  Integrity  of 
Government  and  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic's faith  and  confidence  in  our  politi- 
cal Institutions. 

In  many  ways,  the  Office  of  Attor- 
ney General  is  the  most  important  ap- 
pointment a  President  makes.  The  At- 
torney General  serves  as  the  chief 
legal  adviser  not  only  to  the  President 
but  to  all  Federal  agencies.  This 
person  is  the  Nation's  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  is  responsible 
for  protecting  the  dvll  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  economic  status  or  phUosophical 
beliefs.  This  high  office  requires  a 
person  who  symbolizes  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity,  justice,  and  im- 
partiality in  the  fair  and  evenhanded 
administration  of  the  law. 

I  believe  oiu-  duty  as  Senators  is 
clear.  It  Is  to  carefully  review  Mr. 
Meese's  past  actions  and  statements 
and  measure  them  against  the  special 
responsibilities  and  high  visibility  of 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General.  We 
must  remember  that  our  action  on 
this  nomination  will  send  a  message  to 
the  American  people  and  to  all  who 
cherish  the  freedom  and  justice  our 
system  of  laws  provides.  To  keep  their 
faith,  that  message  must  convey  our 
insistence  that  the  Attorney  General 
meet  the  most  rigorous  standards  of 
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ethical  conduct  and  possess  complete 
dedication  to  full  and  fair  treatment 
of  all  our  citizens  under  the  law. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  l)een 
suggested— even  by  some  in  the 
Senate— that  the  standards  I  have 
enunciated  are  too  high  or,  even 
worse,  hypocritical.  It  has  been  argued 
that  Senators  themselves  could  not 
meet  those  standards— and  that  it  is 
therefore  unfair  to  ask  Mr.  Meese  to 
do  so. 

But  that  argimient  is  wrong  for  rea- 
sons that  go  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  Senators  could  or  could  not 
meet  the  standards.  It  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  misses  the  cruciaJ  distinction 
between  those  app>ointed  to  serve  as 
Attorney  General  and  those  elected  to 
serve  in  Congress.  As  Senators,  we 
must  stand  for  election  and  are  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  If  they  lose 
faith  in  us— or  believe  our  conduct, 
judgment  or  ethics  to  be  improper— 
they  may  use  the  ballot  to  remove  us 
from  office.  The  Attorney  General, 
however,  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  elected  by  the  people.  And 
that  is  why  the  Constitution  gives  us— 
as  the  people's  representatives — the 
duty  to  advise  the  President  on  his 
nominations  and  to  give  or  withhold 
our  consent  on  his  nominees. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Meeses  past  ac- 
tions and  statements  raise  serious 
questions  regarding  his  inclination  and 
ability  to  administer  the  duties  of  At- 
torney General  in  a  rigorous  and  even- 
handed  manner.  By  calling  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  "a  criminals' 
lobby,"  for  example,  Mr.  Meese  reveals 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  By  praising  the  Grove 
City  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Meese  conveys  his  belief  that  our 
civil  rights  laws  may  be  selectively  en- 
forced to  permit  discrimination. 

While  Mr.  Meese's  views  on  these 
important  legal  issues  are  dishearten- 
ing, his  actions  as  counselor  to  the 
President  are  deeply  disturbing.  Mr. 
Meese  was  instrumental  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  when  Con- 
gress rejected  that  proposal,  he  used 
the  appointment  of  people  opposed  to 
the  Corporation  to  undermine  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  thwart  the  intentions 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Meese  was  also  in- 
volved in  packing  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which,  for  25  years,  had 
served  the  Nation  and  F»re8idents  of 
both  parties  with  the  effectiveness  and 
credibility  that  only  complete  inde- 
pendence can  engender.  His  active  par- 
ticipation in  changing  Government 
regulations  to  grant  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity tax-exempt  sUtus  casts  serious 
doubt  on  Mr.  Meese's  willingness  to 
enforce  laws  intended  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation and  racism. 

Now  some  have  argued  that  none  of 
this  should  necessarily  disqualify  Mr. 
Meese  from  serving  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  their  view,  Mr.  Meese's  past 


statements  and  actions  are  merely  re- 
flective of  a  particular  political  orien- 
tation—and that  while  others  may  dis- 
agree with  that  orientation,  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  appoint  men 
and  women  of  his  ideological  choosing, 
so  long  as  they  possess  the  judgment 
and  ethical  sensibilities  required  of 
the  office.  Mr.  President,  to  some 
degree  I  share  those  sentiments.  And 
so,  while  I  continue  to  believe  that  a 
well  developed  social  conscience  is  es- 
sential for  an  Attorney  General,  the 
crucial  question  for  me  Is  not  whether 
Mr.  Meese's  politics  are  right  or  left— 
but  whether  his  ethics  are  right  or 
wrong. 

More  recently,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  once  again  examined 
Mr.  Meese's  behavior  while  serving  as 
a  public  official:  behavior  which  re- 
veals extremely  poor  judgment  at 
best— and  an  ethical  blindspot  at 
worst.  Although  Mr.  Meese  has  been 
cleared  of  indictable  offenses,  that 
finding  should  hardly  be  interpreted 
as  giving  Mr.  Meese  a  clean  bill  of  eth- 
ical health.  Indeed,  in  evaluating  his 
qualifications  to  be  Attorney  General, 
I  believe  we  must  go  beyond  the 
narrow  question  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Meese  acted  illegally,  and  confront  the 
broader  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
acted  improperly.  And  to  do  that,  we 
must  carefully  examine  the  actions  by 
Mr.  Meese  that  inspired  the  special 
prosecutor's  investigation  in  the  first 
place. 

Executive  Order  11222  prohibits 
Government  officers  and  employees 
from  actions  "which  might  result  in. 
or  create  the  appearance  of,  using 
public  office  for  private  gain;  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  any  organi- 
zation or  person;  or  losing  complete  in- 
dependence or  impartiality  of  action; 
or  affecting  adversely  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Government."  Federal  regulations  fur- 
ther state  that— 

It  is  equally  important  that  each  employ- 
ee (of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President) 
avoid  becoming  involved  in  situations  which 
present  the  possibility,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance, that  his  official  position  might  be 
used  to  private  advantage.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

By  accepting  unsecured  loans  from 
Mr.  John  McKean  totaling  $60,000— 
on  which  Interest  was  deferred— and 
then  by  participating  in  the  selection 
of  Mr.  McKean  for  a  Federal  position, 
Mr.  Meese  showed  gross  insensitivity 
to  the  appearance  of  impropriety.  By 
failing  to  realize  that  his  position  as 
counselor  to  the  President  might 
result  in  preferential  treatment  of  his 
application  to  return  to  the  Active 
Army  Reserves  and,  later,  of  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  colonel,  Mr. 
Meese  demonstrated  extremely  poor 
judgment.  And  by  asking  that  a  check 
he  had  already  deposited  be  crudely 
altered  to  say  "consulting  fees"  in- 
stead of  "moving  expenses "  after  he 


discovered  that  the  latter  might  be  il- 
legal, Mr.  Meese  exhibited  a  clear  con- 
tempt for  the  intent  of  the  laws  he  is 
sworn  to  uphold. 

In  light  of  his  many  years  in  politics 
and  public  service,  I  find  it  utterly  in- 
credible that  Mr.  Meese  would  seek  to 
defend  these  actions  and  profess  not 
to  understand  why  they  have,  in  the 
words  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
placed  "a  disagreeable  scent  in  the 
public  nostril."  I  can  only  conclude 
that  Mr.  Meese  either  does  not  under- 
stand the  special  responsibilities  and 
ethical  standards  required  of  public  of- 
ficials, or  that  he  holds  them  in  re- 
grettably low  regard. 

Mr.  President,  recent  history  trag- 
ically demonstrates  the  dangers  that 
lie  in  confirming  an  Attorney  General 
who  displays  a  cavalier  disregard  of 
ethical  propriety  and  a  callous  indif- 
ference toward  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties. On  this  nomination  we  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  public  that  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  Watergate; 
namely,  that  partisan  loyalty  and  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Presicient 
are  alone  insufficient  qualification  for 
the  highest  legal  office  in  the  land.  On 
this  nomination,  we  must  affirm  that 
service  as  Attorney  General  is  and 
should  be  a  high  and  noble  calling,  re- 
served only  for  those  who  meet  the 
highest  professional  and  ethical  stand- 
ards. And  we  must  prove  that  the 
check  and  balance  of  advice  and  con- 
sent—which protects  our  laws  and 
rights  from  politicization— is  alive, 
well,  and  evident  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  depart- 
ment that  just  administers  a  lot  of  dol- 
lars and  programs.  It  is  not  a  dollars- 
and-cents  department.  This  depart- 
ment administers  what  we  consider 
the  right  or  wrong  for  this  country, 
what  laws  should  be  emphasized.  This 
is  a  department  that  assures  that  we 
have  equality  for  all  our  citizens.  This 
is  the  department  that  says  there  will 
be  fairness  to  each  and  every  person  in 
our  land.  It  is  the  department  that,  in 
effect,  sets  the  moral  tone  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  we  need  in  the  Office  of  Attor- 
ney General  is  not  a  superman,  a  Solo- 
mon, or  a  saint.  What  we  need  is 
merely  a  human  being  who  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  power,  scope,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office:  an  individual 
who  clearly  understands  and  fulfills 
the  ethical  demands  of  high  public 
office,  and  a  person  who  is  willing  to 
extend  to  others  the  same  compassion 
and  tolerance  of  human  imperfection 
that  he  asks  for  himself. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Meese  is  not 
that  person. 

By  declaring  that  "the  progressive 
income  tax  is  immoral"  an<l  by  imply- 
ing that  those  who  shiver  in  the  cold 
of  winter  soup  lines  are  little  more 
than    cheaters    and    freeloaders,    Mr. 


Meese  has  shown  himself  to  be  dis- 
posed to  the  strong  and  disdainful  of 
the  weak. 

By  describing  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  as  'a  criminals' 
lobby,"  Mr.  Meese  has  exhibited  a 
shocking  scomfulness  for  the  rights  of 
the  accused  and  a  probable  predisposi- 
tion to  prosecute  crime  in  the  streets 
more  vigorously  than  crime  in  the 
suites. 

By  praising  the  Supreme  Court's 
Grove  City  decision,  and  by  actively 
participating  in  the  scheme  to  grant 
tax  breaks  to  segregationist  academies, 
Mr.  Meese  has  revealed  a  worrisome 
tepidness  toward  civil  rights,  and  trou- 
bling tolerance  of  uncivil  wrongs. 

By  accepting  several  unsecured  loans 
from  a  man  he  later  helped  appoint  to 
a  Federal  position;  by  accepting  a  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  Reserves  that 
smacked  of  preferential  treatment; 
and  by  asking  that  a  check  he  had  al- 
ready deposited  be  altered  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  check  might  be  illegal— by  doing 
all  these  things,  Mr.  Meese  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  lacking  in  judgment 
and  appallingly  indifferent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese  as  Attor- 
ney General— and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  conunend  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  number  of  edi- 
torials have  been  written  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  editorials  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Toledo,  OH,  Blade,  Jan.  30,  1985] 
Meese  Legal  Eagles 

Whether  Ed  Meese  has  the  capacity  to 
become  a  competent  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  partisan  opin- 
ion. One  thing  for  sure,  though,  he  Is  not 
turning  out  to  be  any  bargain  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

On  the  eve  of  his  second  confirmation 
hearing  this  week— the  first  one  was  delayed 
by  wrangling  over  whether  charges  of  finan- 
cial misconduct  against  him  had  any  legal 
basis— Mr.  Meese  has  submitted  a  request 
for  reimbursement  of  $720,000  in  legal  fees 
incurred  during  an  independent  counsel's  in- 
vestigation of  the  White  House  aide's  fi- 
nances. 

Mr.  Meese  apparently  emerged  relatively 
unscathed  from  the  investigation,  although 
an  important  question  remains:  Is  he  even 
remotely  the  best  possible  candidate  for  the 
post  of  the  nation's  top  judicial  officer?  He 
undoubtedly  would  say  yes.  although  his  op- 
ponents plan  to  bring  up  other  charges 
which  they  say  were  not  settled  by  the  spe- 
cial counsel's  report  and  which,  they  say, 
raise  serious  questions  about  his  fitness  for 
such  a  high  office. 

What  is  even  more  irritating  is  the  way 
Mr.  Meese's  lawyers  have  sought  top  dollar 
for  their  services.  The  tab  runs  to  $225  an 


hour,  which  is  defended  as  being  the  going 
market  rate  for  attorneys  in  the  nation's 
capital.  That  led  Jack  Germond  and  Jules 
Witcover,  whose  column  appears  in  The 
Blade's  Pages  of  Opinion,  to  remark  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  Reagan  administration  has 
sought  to  put  ceilings  on  other  forms  of  ex- 
penditures, why  not  cap  lawyers'  fees,  too? 
It  is  worth  noting,  incidentally,  that  in  the 
past  two  years  the  Government  spent  $50 
million  on  payments  to  private  attorneys, 
some  of  whom  billed  Uncle  Sam  for  as  much 
as  $285  an  hour. 

It  will  be  argued  that  top-rated  lawyers 
will  not  work  for  a  set  fee.  In  that  case 
there  are  plenty  of  less  experienced  younger 
lawyers  who  will.  Of  course,  they  would  not 
have  the  influence  within  government  cir- 
cles that  Mr.  Meese  desires  and  is  willing  to 
buy— or  allow  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for. 

There  probably  was  no  good  time  for  Mr. 
Meese  to  submit  his  bill.  He  could  not  do  it 
once  he  has  become  attorney  general.  But 
on  the  face  of  it,  $720,000  Is  a  high  price  to 
pay  to  assure  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  find  a 
high-ranking  government  job  for  one  of  his 
California  cronies. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  basic  question: 
Is  Ed  Meese  the  best  candidate  money  can 
buy  for  the  post  of  attorney  general?  The 
answer  to  that  question  should  be  obvious. 
[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  Journal.  Jan.  28, 
19851 
Reject  Ed  Meese 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  to  take  up  once  again  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General. 
The  committee  owes  it  to  the  country  to 
give  this  man's  background  dispassionate 
and  uninhibited  scrutiny.  If  it  does,  it  will 
conclude  that  to  confirm  him  would  be  to 
diminish  the  office. 

It  won't  be  easy.  Meese  is  perhaps  the 
closest  political  associate  of  a  very  popular 
president,  whose  party  controls  the  Senate. 
Questions  about  his  conduct  as  a  White 
House  counselor  were  referred  last  year, 
under  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  to  an 
independent  counsel  (formerly  called  a  si>e- 
cial  prosecutor),  Andrew  Stein.  He  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
indict  Meese.  He  expressly  declined  to 
evaluate  the  propriety  of  the  man's  actions. 

Despite  the  narrow  limits  of  that  Investi- 
gation, Meese  and  others  have  characterized 
it  as  a  certification  of  fitness.  Tlie  current 
political  wisdom  is  that,  in  the  face  of  this 
"clean  biU  of  health,"  even  skeptics  in  the 
Senate  will  feel  obliged  to  hold  their  peace. 

If  they  do,  they  will  be  ignoring  a  pattern 
of  conduct  that  at  least  violated  a  standing 
Executive  Order  and  a  federal  regulations 
setting  ethical  standards  for  government  of- 
ficers and  employees.  And  they  will  be  doing 
so  in  filling  the  office— attorney  general— 
that,  more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for 
upholding  and  enforcing  those  standards. 

The  evidence  is  in  Stein's  report  as  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Common  Cause,  the  citi- 
zens' lobby,  has  analyzed  that  report  and 
laid  out  the  case. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  instances  in  which 
Meese  accepted  unusual  and  substantial  fi- 
nancial favors  from  people  who  got  presi- 
dential appointments.  He  was  in  every  case 
a  member  of  the  White  House  committee 
that  passed  on  patronage  appointments. 

As  cited  by  Common  Cause.  Executive 
Order  11222,  In  effect  sUice  1965,  prohibits 
any  action 

.  .  which  might  result  in,  or  create  the 
appearance  of  .  .  .  using  public  office  for 
private  gain;  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organization  or  person;  .  .  . 


losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity of  action;  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  affecting  adversely 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Government." 

After  joining  the  president's  staff,  Meese 
accepted  unsecured  loans  totaling  $60,000 
from  John  R.  McKean  before  and  after 
McKean  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors.  The  referral  to 
McKean  was  made  by  White  House  aide  Mi- 
chael Oeaver,  who  also  arranged  a  loan 
from  him  and  proposed  him  for  the  presi- 
dential appointment.  The  loans  were  repaid 
only  after  the  transaction  was  reported  in 
the  press. 

Stein  concluded  that  the  facts  would  not 
suppori  a  criminal  action  mainly  because 
there  was  no  concrete  evidence  that  Meese 
"solicited  a  loan  from  Mr.  McKean  with  the 
express  or  implied  Intention  of  assisting  him 
in  obtaining  a  government  position,  or  that 
Mr.  McKean  offered  to  arrange  a  loan  in 
the  expectation  or  understanding  that  Mr. 
Meese  would  so  assist  him." 

There  was  only  the  coincidence  of  timing 
and  respective  interests  served.  It  was  surely 
enough  to  create  the  appearance  of  using 
public  office  for  private  gain. 

The  pattern  was  repeated  in  1982  in  a 
highly  unorthodox  transaction  concerning 
the  sale  of  Meese's  California  hohie.  Three 
months  later.  Thomas  J.  Barrack,  who  ar- 
ranged the  deal,  was  appointed  deputy  un- 
dersecretary of  Interior. 

Also  in  connection  with  his  real  estate, 
Meese  had  loans  from  the  Great  American 
First  Savings  Bank  ultimately  totaling 
$402,000.  Payments  were  repeatedly  de- 
ferred and  terms  modified  after  Meese 
joined  the  White  House.  Four  officials  of 
the  bank  received  presidential  appointments 
early  in  the  administration. 

Meese's  friend  Edwin  Thomas  loaned  Mrs. 
Meese  $15,000  in  1981.  a  few  days  before 
Reagan  took  office.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Thomas  joined  the  government  and  in  suc- 
ceeding months,  his  wife  and  son  got  federal 
jobs. 

In  1981,  Meese's  status  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve was  changed  from  retired  to  active.  In 
1983,  he  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  colo- 
nel to  colonel,  to  a  position  created  especial- 
ly for  him.  The  effect  was  to  increase  his 
pension  benefits.  He  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  William  Berkman.  who  at 
about  the  same  time  Meese  was  recommend- 
ing for  reappointment  as  Chief  of  the  Army 
reserve. 

There  are  other  examples  in  the  same 
vein.  Together  they  constitute  a  pattern  of 
indifference  to  the  appearance  of  impropri- 
ety, if  not  of  deliberate  influence  peddling. 

How  can  a  man  so  extraordinarly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  ethical  requirements  of  public 
service  be  trusted,  as  attorney  general,  to 
oversee  the  ethics  of  the  entire  executive 
branch?  Sadly,  the  question  answers  itself. 

[From  the  Boise  (ID)  Statesman.  Jan.  29, 

1985] 

Time  to  Say  No'  to  Edwin  Meese 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  truly  respects  the  law 
and  expects  top  law  officers  to  show  a  simi- 
lar reverence,  it  will  refuse  to  confirm  presi- 
dential counselor  Edwin  Meese  III  as  the 
next  attorney  general. 

A  confirmation  hearing  on  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  was  scheduled  for  today.  A  full 
Senate  vote  was  expected  within  a  week  or 
so. 

An  independent  counsel  who  investigated 
Mr.  Meese  for  alleged  misconduct  concluded 
in  September  that  available  evidence  did 
not  justify  bringing  charges  against  him. 
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But  that  was  a  far  cry  from  an  affirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Meese's  ethical  fitness.  The  in- 
vestigation raised  enough  questions  about 
Mr.  Meese's  ethical  sensitivity  to  make  his 
nomination  ludicrous. 

Added  to  that,  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  staff  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  vio- 
lated federal  ethics  rules,  but  was  overruled 
by  its  director. 

Among  other  things,  the  federal  standards 
forbid  an  official  from  taking  actions  Chat 
"might  result  in.  or  create  the  appearance 
of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
organization  or  person." 

The  ethics  office  staff  report  focused  on 
two  of  Mr.  Meese's  financial  transactions. 
One  involved  a  loan  arranged  for  Mr.  Meese 
by  a  San  Francisco  accountant  who  later 
was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Board  of 
Governors.  In  the  other,  Mr.  Meese's  Cali- 
fornia home  was  sold  with  the  help  of  a 
man  later  hired  by  the  Interior  Department. 

An  Ironic  side  issue  Is  that  Mr.  Meese  now 
Is  seeking  government  reimbursement  for 
the  more  than  $720,000  In  legal  fees  he  in- 
curred during  last  year's  investigation.  The 
Justice  Department— which  B4r.  Meese 
would  head  if  he  becomes  attorney  gener- 
al—is challenging  that  plea. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  3, 

19851 

Meese  CoNniutATiON  UNJtrsTiriED 

If  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
then  the  full  Senate  vote  to  confirm  Edwin 
Meese  as  attorney  general,  they  will  be 
sending  the  country  a  signal  that  they  do 
not  expect  the  nation's  highest  legal  officer 
to  abide  by  very  high  ethical  standards.  Al- 
though Mr.  Meese  was  revealed  to  have 
been  involved  in  numerous  ethically  ques- 
tionable transactions,  he  showed  In  his  ap- 
pearances before  the  committee  no  real  un- 
derstanding of  why  what  he  did  was  wrong. 

Yet  many  senators  seemed  satisfied  when 
they  heard  Government  Ethics  Office  Di- 
rector David  Martin— in  what  looked  like  an 
extraordinary  stretching  of  the  rules— pro- 
nounce Mr.  Meese  ethically  clean.  Although 
Mr.  Martin  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Meese 
had  a  problem  in  relation  to  ethics  rules 
that  forbid  even  the  "appearance"  of  con- 
flicts of  interest,  he  said  he  was  "totally  sat- 
isfied" that  Mr.  Meese  was  in  compliance 
with  the  rules.  The  ethics  chief's  clearance 
of  Mr.  Meese  came  after  he  had  ignored  the 
earlier  conclusions  of  two  staff  lawyers  that 
Mr.  Meese  In  two  Instances  "had  violated 
the  standards  of  conduct  or  other  applicable 
statutes. "  But  the  staff  lawyers,  by  the  time 
they  appeared  before  the  committee,  were, 
for  reasons  that  are  unconvincing,  concur- 
ring with  Mr.  Martin. 

As  shown  by  the  committee  testimony  of 
Archibald  Cox,  former  U.S.  solicitor  general 
and  now  chairman  of  Common  Cause,  the 
citizens  lobby,  the  staff  lawyers  were  clearly 
right  in  their  Initial  Judgement.  Mr.  Cox. 
citing  Executive  Order  11222.  said  Mr. 
Meese  violated  the  rules  when  he  helped  get 
high  government  appointments  for  Califor- 
nia accountant  John  McKean,  who  ar- 
ranged loans  for  Mr.  Meese.  and  for  real 
estate  developer  Thomas  Barrack,  who 
helped  Mr.  Meese  sell  his  California  house. 
The  order  (1)  forbids  conduct  ".  .  .  which 
might  result  In,  or  create  the  appearance  of 
.  .  .  using  public  office  for  private  gain  (or) 
losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity of  action  ..."  and  requires  a  public  offi- 
cial to  step  aside  if  the  business  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  benefactor  comes  before  him. 

Although  Mr.  Meese  Ignored  both  of  these 
requirements,  he  was  held  in  compliance 


with  the  rules  on  the  thin  grounds  that  Mr. 
McKean  did  not  personally  provide  Mr. 
Meese  a  loan  and  that  Mr.  Meese  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Barrack  had  put  M3.000  of 
his  own  money  Into  the  Meese  house.  The 
facts  are  that  Mr.  McKean  arranged  loans 
when  Mr.  Meese  needed  such  help  and  that 
Mr.  Barrack,  with  Mr.  Meese's  knowledge, 
helped  substantially  in  the  sale  of  the 
Meese  house.  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  gov- 
ernment employees  are  constantly  being 
reprimanded  or  otherwise  disciplined  for 
Just  such  conduct  as  Mr.  Meese'a 

Mr.  Meese  not  only  violated  nilea  in  the 
McKean  and  Barrack  cases  but  also  In  fail- 
ing to  report  an  interest-free  loan  to  his 
wife  and  In  urging  the  reappointment  of  a 
general  who  aided  his  promotion  In  the 
Army  Reserve.  Given  these  facts,  senators 
would  be  blind  to  ethical  standards  if  they 
voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese  simply  because 
the  president  wants  him  and  because  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Jacob  Stein  concluded  that 
Mr.  Meese  did  not  commit  crimes. 

[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  (Tucson), 
Feb.  3.  19851 
Mbsk's  Heaxiiio— DKsrm  His 
Expuuf  ATIOMS.  A  DiSTASTxruL  Ant  Lntonts 
The  painstaking  and  often  boring  Senate 
hearing  on  Edwin  Meese's  nomination  as  at- 
torney general  is  over.  All  the  loose  ends 
seem  tied,  and  the  questions  answered.  He 
appears  free  of  criminal  guilt  and  violations 
of  ethics.  Yet  a  taint  of  distaste  hangs  over 
Meese  that  the  hearing  failed  to  flush. 

Loans  for  thousands  of  dollars  from  a  man 
he  later  rewarded  with  a  high  government 
post,  his  promotion  In  the  Army  Reserve 
when  Army  officials  said  it  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  favoritism— these  are  the  matters 
that  stUl  stick  in  the  memory  after  of  all 
Meese's  elaborate  explanation.  What's  left 
is  a  man  without  any  felonious  guilt,  a  man 
who  passes  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  review,  a  man  with  lots  of  friends  in 
high  places,  but  a  man  who  has  exercised 
very  poor  Judgment  in  several  rather  impor- 
tant matters. 

Between  occasional  bursts  of  support  by 
his  friend  Sen.  Orrln  Hatch  of  Utah,  who 
droned  on  and  on  about  this  "man  of  char- 
acter and  professional  competence,"  the 
nation  heard  Meese  expltdn  why  he  failed  to 
make  his  mortgage  payments  for  four  con- 
secutive months.  This  man  of  "professional 
competence"  explained  that  he  received 
hundreds  of  letters  a  day  and  Juat  doesn't 
remember  the  ones  from  the  bank  threaten- 
ing foreclosure. 

Try  missing  four  mortgage  payments  and 
see  what  happens.  Try  persuading  the  bank 
that  you  Just  didn't  see  those  warning  let- 
ters and  hope  they  believe  you.  Meese  must 
have  believed  It  would  come  out  all  right,  as 
In  fact  It  did  when  somebody  made  him  a 
loan,  and  that  he  didn't  have  to  attend  to 
little  matters. 

But  no  fairy  godmother  will  appear  in  the 
escrow  office  to  produce  the  money  for  the 
rest  of  us  working  stiffs.  And  most  of  us 
would  take  four  delinquent  mortgage  pay- 
ments pretty  seriously. 

It's  the  little  things  like  these  and  the  big 
ones  like  patronage  and  promotions  that 
leave  a  sour  air  around  Edwin  Meese.  He's 
not  the  man  for  the  Job. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  30, 
1985] 
How  VtBMX  Pails  trx  Test 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  decid- 
ing whether  to  endorse  Edwin  Meese  III  as 


attorney  general.  It  should  view  him  with 
disfavor.  His  ethical  lapses  have  been  grave: 
his  inability  to  recognize  those  lapses  has 
been  obvious:  his  lack  of  demonstrable  legal 
and  social  sensitivities  is  undeniable.  He  has 
not  established,  by  word  or  deed,  his  ability 
to  manage  the  nation's  law. 

It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  specificity.  The 
detailed  charges  against  Messe's  ethical 
awareness  are  Irrefutable.  Thus  the  det>ate 
must  concern  itself  with  arguments  of  ab- 
stractions. What  does  the  post  of  attorney 
general  represent?  And  from  that  perspec- 
tive, can  Meese  adequately  fill  the  role? 

The  attorney  generalship  Is  a  position  of 
towering  national  influence.  In  this  post- 
Watergate  age  it  has  assumed,  in  addition  to 
its  other  crucial  chores,  responsibility  as  an 
additional  check  on  the  presidency.  The  po- 
sition never  was  one  that  could  be  properly 
served  by  a  person  who  reflected  merely  po- 
litical correctness.  Now  it  is  less  so. 

Yet  Meese's  great  promise  to  the  adminis- 
tration is  his  politics.  At  least,  the  promise 
surely  cannot  be  his  legal  skill.  As  a  Reagan 
aide  in  California.  Meese  ws-s  responsible  for 
the  People's  Park  debacle  at  Berkeley, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  activist 
James  Rector.  Recalling  that  event  in  1980, 
Meese  is  reported  to  have  said:  "James 
Rector  deserved  to  die."  Would  that  pecu- 
liar mind-set  be  applied  to  questions  of  vlgl- 
lantism  In  the  1980's? 

As  a  presidential  counselor,  Meese  also 
was  responsible  for  the  ill-designed  position, 
adopted  by  the  president  on  Meese's  advice, 
to  support  tax  exemptions  to  segregated 
schools.  Given  that  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  one  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's most  persistent  battles,  does  Meese 
reflect  a  position  appropriate  to  that  cause? 

The  attorney  general  also  servies  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  Is  not  naive  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  the  position  be  filled  by  someone  who 
can  fulfill  that  charge.  Meese  fails  that  test, 
and  falls  it  badly.  He  has  been  involved  in 
Indisputably  unethical  associations  as  a 
White  House  aide,  yet  he  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize them.  Just  as  damning  is  his— and 
the  president's— evident  disdain  for  the  rea- 
sonable proposal  that  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety Is  as  damaging  as  the  Impropriety 
Itself. 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  Edwin 
Meese  because  he  is  a  friend  and  because  he 
is  politically  reliable.  That  makes  the  nomi- 
nation noble  in  Its  loyalty,  but  It  also  makes 
the  nomination  troubling  in  Its  denial  of  re- 
sponsiblity.  The  right  of  presidents  to  make 
nominations  depends  on  their  willingness  to 
make  fair  and  objective  choices. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Meese  will  bring 
vigor  and  confidence  to  Justice.  Indeed,  the 
evidence  is  exactly  opposite.  Meese  repre- 
sents positions  and  entertains  perspective 
antithetical  to  the  Job.  Clealry.  he  is  the 
wrong  man  for  It. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Jan.  29.  1985) 

Meese:  He  Mat  Get  the  Top  Job  at  Justice, 

BiTT  What  Will  the  Natiom  Get? 

Edwin  Meese  Is  a  long,  long  way  from 
being  the  best  possible  nominee  to  head  the 
Justice  Department.  It's  customary  to  give 
the  president  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
cabinet  appointments,  and  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Meese's  nomination  as  attorney  general 
will  glide  through  the  Senate  hearings  that 
begin  today.  If  that  happens,  though,  a  dis- 
service will  have  been  done. 

The  confirmation  of  Mr.  Meese  has  t>een 
delayed  almost  a  year  because  questions 
were  raised  about  his  failure  to  disclose  a 
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$15,000  interest-free  loan,  the  appointment 
to  federal  Jobs  of  several  individuals  who 
aided  him  financially,  the  special  treatment 
for  businesses  In  which  he  had  a  financial 
Interest  and  similar  matters.  A  special  coun- 
sel examined  the  case  and  concluded  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  Indicting  Mr.  Meese. 

President  Reagan  hailed  the  counsel's 
report  as  vindication  of  his  nominee.  But 
saying  Mr.  Meese  committed  no  criminal  of- 
fense is  not  the  same  as  saying  he  has  dis- 
played the  ethical  sense  expected  In  the  na- 
tion's chief  law  enforcement  officer.  The 
facts  are  that  Mr.  Meese  got  substantial  fi- 
nancial benefits  in  loans,  gifts  and  delayed 
interest  payments:  that  people  who  gave 
him  those  benefits  got  federal  jobs,  and  that 
Mr.  Meese  appears  to  lack  any  notion  that 
what  he  did  was  wrong. 

There's  a  lot  In  Mr.  Meese's  record  to  sug- 
gest that,  like  William  French  Smith  before 
him,  he  has  less  concern  with  civil  liberties, 
civil  rights  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
than  is  appropriate  In  an  attorney  general. 
He  has  termed  preventive  detention  justi- 
fied and  has  called  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  part  of  a  nationwide  criminals' 
lobby.  He's  Indicated  a  distaste  for  enforcing 
civil  rights  laws  and  skepticism  that  poor 
people  need  lawyers. 

Yet  it  Is  all  but  assured  that  the  Senate 
will  confirm  him.  Although  Integrity  Is  not 
a  quality  acquired  during  a  few  days  of 
hearings,  the  senators  should  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible  that,  as  attorney  general, 
Mr.  Meese  is  expected  to  hew  to  higher 
standards.  The  cause  of  justice  deserves  no 
less. 

[From  the  Plttsfleld  (MA)  Berkshire  Eagle, 

Jan.  29,  1985] 

The  Meese  Whitewash 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  for  at- 
torney general  his  White  House  counsel, 
Edwin  Meese,  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  get- 
ting financial  favors  from  people  who  end 
up  with  cushy  government  jobs.  The  coinci- 
dences were  striking  enough  to  prompt  the 
appointment  last  year  of  an  independent 
counsel,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wasn't  enough  hard  evidence  to  Justi- 
fy a  criminal  indictment. 

That's  reassuring,  but  It  doesn't  answer 
the  question  at  hand:  whether  Mr.  Meese 
has  the  ethical  sensitivity  that  the  Senate 
should  expect  of  a  person  asking  to  be  con- 
firmed as  head  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Therefore  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Mr.  Meese's  ethics— and  not  just  his  crimi- 
nal liability— has  been  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

The  staff  of  that  agency  studied  the 
report  of  the  Independent  counsel  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  two  matters,  Mr. 
Meese's  financial  dealings  had,  in  fact,  ap- 
peared to  conflict  with  his  official  duties. 
This  is  a  violation  of  federal  regulations 
which  forbid  actions  by  officials  that  might 
even  "create  the  appearance  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  someone. 

This  clear  statement  of  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Meese  appointment  was 
almost  not  available  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  it  begins  what  iU  Republican 
chairman,  Strom  Thurmond,  has  said  will 
be  Just  a  one-day,  hurry-up  confirmation 
hearing  of  Mr.  Meese. 

The  contents  of  the  report  were  kept 
under  wraps  by  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics'  director,  David  H.  Martin,  after  he 
was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Meese's  attorneys  and 
White  House  officials  not  to  take  action  on 
the  staff's  findings.  The  report  saw  the  light 


of  day  only  after  it  was  leaked  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  are  no  damning  new  revelations  in 
the  document.  All  that  the  staff's  attorneys 
did  was  to  study  the  independent  counsel's 
record,  examine  the  pertinent  federal  regu- 
lations and  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
should  have  been  obvious  to  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  met  the  minimum  standard 
for  conduct  by  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees. The  advantage  of  having  this 
report  on  the  table  Is  that  It  forces  Senators 
to  recognize  just  what  they  will  be  condon- 
ing if  they  i^ve  their  blessings  to  this  un- 
worthy nomination. 

[From  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  Jan.  22, 

1985] 

EowiH  Meese,  Acaui 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  second  term  has  begun,  the 
Senate  wlU  resume  an  important  piece  of 
unfinished  business:  the  confirmation  of 
Edwin  Meese  as  attorney  general. 

One  year  ago.  when  Mr.  Meese  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  post,  It  seemed  he  would  face 
a  long,  tough  battle  for  confirmation. 
Charges  of  financial  misconduct  and  con- 
flict of  Interest  simply  would  not  go  away. 

Ultimately,  the  charges  proved  so  serious 
that  an  "Independent  counsel"  (formerly 
called  a  "special  prosecutor")  was  appointed 
to  look  into  them.  After  a  five-month  inves- 
tigation, the  counsel  released  a  400-page 
report  concluding  that  there  was  no  basis 
for  bringing  criminal  charges  against  Mr. 
Meese. 

The  report  did  not.  however,  pass  Judg- 
ment one  way  or  the  other  on  Mr.  Meese's 
suitability  for  attorney  general.  In  fact,  the 
Independent  counsel  took  great  pains,  de- 
spite pressure  from  both  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  nomination,  to  refuse  any 
comment  on  the  subject. 

President  Reagan,  of  course,  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  the  counsel's  report  repre- 
sents a  ringing  endorsement  of  Mr.  Meese's 
qualifications  for  office.  It  does  no  such 
thing.  It  merely  sUtes  that  Mr.  Meese 
meets  the  lowest  possible  standard  by  which 
he  could  be  Judged— he  Is  not  a  criminal. 

But  does  he  also  meet  the  highest  possible 
standard  by  which  a  potential  attorney  gen- 
eral should  be  judged? 

On  this  point  the  counsel's  report  is  mute; 
It  does  not  offer  a  Judgment.  It  does,  howev- 
er, present  sufficient  evidence,  some  of  it 
new.  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Meese  acted  uneth- 
ically, if  not  crimlnaUy.  on  at  least  three 
separate  occasions: 

Mr.  Meese  apparently  played  a  part  In  get- 
ting a  position  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  a  San  Francisco  accountant  who 
arranged  personal  loans  totaling  $80,000 
and  helped  postpone  for  up  to  14  months  in- 
terest payments  on  those  loans.  Although 
there  may  not  have  been  a  Quid  pro  quo  In- 
volved, on  at  least  one  occasion  Mr.  Meese 
and  the  accountant  discussed  both  the  Job 
and  the  loan  at  the  same  meeting. 

Mr.  Meese  apparently  played  a  part  In  get- 
ting two  high-level  government  Jobs  In  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment for  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer  who  ar- 
ranged and  financed  the  sale  of  Mr.  Meese's 
house. 

Mr.  Meese  allowed  the  Army  to  give  him 
preferential  treatment  by  waiving  an  educa- 
tional requirement  that  stood  In  the  way  of 
his  promotion  within  the  Army  Reserve,  de- 
spite a  warning  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  Mr.  Meese  that  such  an  action 
would  be  "unwise."  That  promotion  resulted 


in  Mr.  Meese's  being  eligible  for  as  much  as 
26  percent  more  in  retirement  benefits. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  good  thing  that  the  pro- 
spective attorney  general  Is  not  a  crook. 
Such  a  thing  Is  to  be  desired  of  a  man  who 
would  occupy  our  nation's  top  law  enforce- 
ment position. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  desired  that  that  man 
have  an  ethical  standard  that  clearly  sepa- 
rates right  and  wrong.  That  is  the  job  of  an 
attorney  general.  On  that  point,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Meese  falls.  Although  his  ac- 
tions were  not  criminal,  they  were  almost 
certainly  In  violation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's code  of  ethical  standards  adopted  in 
1965. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  apparent 
disregard  for  civil  liberties— he  has  publicly 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  ex- 
clusionary rule,  not  just  for  "good  faith" 
cases,  but  for  all  cases— the  report  of  the  in- 
dependent counsel  should  be  evidence 
enough  that  Edwin  Meese  is  not  suited  to  be 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  should  reject  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  and  allow  President  Reagan  to 
present  a  more  suitable  candidate  for  the 
job. 

[From  the  Pasco  (WA>  Tri-City  Herald,  Jan. 

22,  1985] 

QuxsTioH  OP  Ethics 

A  disturbing  althoxigh  not  a  criminal,  pic- 
ture is  painted  by  "independent  counsel" 
Jacob  Stein  of  Eklwin  Meese  III,  nominated 
by  President  Reagan  to  be  VS.  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Stein,  a  prominent  Washington.  D.C. 
lawyer,  investigated  1 1  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing by  Mr.  Meese.  The  allegations  grew 
out  of  Senate  committee  hearings  last 
March  on  Mr.  Meese's  nomination. 

In  September,  Mr.  Stein  Issued  a  nearly 
400-page  report  concluding  that  there  was 
"no  basis"  for  bringing  criminal  charges 
against  Mr.  Reagan's  long-time  friend,  coun- 
selor and  confidant. 

Mr.  Meese's  supporters  were  Jubilant, 
claiming  he  had  to  t>een  vindicated. 

But  while  the  report  did  not  recommend 
the  filing  of  criminal  charges.  It  called  into 
serious  question  Mr.  Meese's  ethical  qualifi- 
cations to  be  the  nation's  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  found,  for  example,  as  Common  Cause 
put  It,  that  he  has  been  "grossly  insensitive 
to  appearances— approving  presidential  ap- 
pointments of  men  who  have  done  him  fi- 
nancial favors,  and  brushing  off  signals  that 
his  pending  promotion  (from  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve)  ap- 
peared to  be  a  result  of  preferential  treat- 
ment." 

The  report  also  shows  "that  he  is  seeming- 
ly unaware  of  some  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  his  conduct  as  a  high-rank- 
ing federal  official,  or  careless  in  observing 
them." 

The  picture  Mr.  Steins  report  paints  is  of 
a  man  who  repeatedly  has  violated  or  ig- 
nored ethical  standards  and  regulations  and 
who  has.  through  carelessness  or  forgetful- 
ness,  repeatedly  failed  to  repwrt  loans  on 
forms  he  was  required  by  law  to  complete. 

This  record  hardly  qualifies  him  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney-General. 

The  Senate  should  reject  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination. 

[From  the  Flint  (MI)  Journal.  Jan.  29.  1985] 
Unethical  Meese  Still  a  Bad  Choice 
Edwin  Meese's  confirmation  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney  general   has   been   expected   to   whiz 
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through  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
after  minimal  exposure  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  timetable  may 
change  because  of  new  information  revealed 
Monday. 

Meese,  a  close  friend  of  President  Reagan, 
has  shown  defiance  of  ethical  standards  ex- 
pected of  the  nation's  most  powerful  law-en- 
forcement officer.  He  is,  bluntly,  a  bad  ex- 
ample. 

A  special  independent  counsel  concluded 
after  a  long  investigation  there  was  no  t>asis 
to  prosecute  Meese  for  accepting  loans  from 
people  later  appointed  to  government  Jot>s. 

But  staff  reports  leaked  from  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  leave  no  doubt  some 
of  his  financial  transactions  appeared  to 
conflict  with  his  official  duties  as  presiden- 
tial counselor.  The  reports  were  quashed  in 
bargaining  between  that  office  and  Meese's 
lawyers. 

There  are  serious  doubts  about  Meese's 
impartiality  in  other  areas.  As  a  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney  in  California  in  1964.  he  su- 
pervised the  arrest  of  more  than  700  partici- 
pants in  the  free-speech  movement  at 
Berkeley  and  put  down  other  civil  protests. 

He  has  attacked  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  as  a  'criminals'  lobby."  objected 
to  exclusion  of  illegal  evidence  from  trials, 
and  defended  Reagan's  pardon  of  FBI  offi- 
cers convicted  of  unauthorized  burglary. 

This  is  the  man  the  nation  wants  leading 
its  law  enforcement?  "Law  and  order"  is 
more  than  a  political  catchphrase.  It  is  the 
sincere  desire  of  most  Americans.  Yet  It 
must  be  applied  with  fairness  and  high 
ethics. 

We  don't  see  these  in  this  most  unfortu- 
nate nomination.  The  Senate  should  turn 
him  down. 

(From  the  Albuquerque  (NM)  Journal,  Jan. 

12.  19851 

Meese  Is  Still  a  Loser 

A  sanitized  Edwin  Meese  III  has  been  re- 
nominated by  President  Reagan  as  attorney 
general.  Untoctunately.  in  this  second  try 
Meese's  chances  for  Senate  confirmation 
are  considered  much  stronger.  Why?  Be- 
cause, despite  highly  questionable  ethics. 
Meese  has  been  cleared  by  a  special  counsel 
of  any  criminal  wrongdoing. 

The  sleaze  factor  lives  In  Washington. 
DC. 

Meese's  first  go-around  for  Senate  confir- 
mation to  replace  the  resigning  William 
French  Smith  stalled  last  year,  when  ques- 
tions involving  Meese's  personal  finances 
led  to  a  special  prosecutor's  investigation. 
Included  in  the  investigation  was  the  award- 
ing of  federal  jobs  to  people  who  directly  or 
indirectly  helped  the  Meese  family  finan- 
cially. And  there  was  the  small  matter  of  a 
no-interest  loan  to  Meese's  wife,  which 
Meese  failed  to  disclose. 

Clearly,  though  the  special  counsel  has 
cleared  Meese  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing. 
Meese  is  not  qualified  to  head  the  nation's 
chief  law  firm.  This  is  because,  despite  his 
official  innocence.  Meese  still  carries  a  large 
ethical  scar.  It  remains  that  he  cashed  in  on 
his  high  office  as  White  House  counselor  to 
throw  some  Jobs  in  the  direction  of  his 
friends.  That  is  conduct  hardly  becoming 
the  nation's  chief  lawyer. 

The  general  practice  in  Washington  is  to 
allow  a  president  his  team,  to  carry  out 
mandate  and  to  support  his  philosophies. 
Thus,  the  Senate  usually  confirms  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  appointees. 

But  on  occasion,  a  candidate  emerges  who. 
for  various  reasons,  ranging  from  question- 
able past  conduct  to  conflict  of  interest. 


ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  Meese  is  one 
such  candidate. 

But  his  removal  from  the  criminal  list  ap- 
parently puts  him  back  on  the  qualified  at- 
torney general  candidates'  list  In  the  minds 
of  many  senators.  Which  tells  us  one  of  two 
things:  Either  some  senators  have  little  un- 
derstanding of  ethical  considerations  or  ap- 
pearances or  they  have  worried  of  the 
Meese  issue  and  simply  want  to  get  on  with 
other  business. 

In  either  case,  confirmation  of  Meese  as 
attorney  general  would  leave  this  national 
lacking  in  that  office.  The  president  could, 
and  should,  do  better.  But  since  he  doesn't 
seem  so  inclined,  the  Senate  should  force 
him  to  find  another  attorney  general  desig- 
nate. 

[From  the  Paladium-Item,  Richmond  (IN), 
Jan.  31.  198S] 

Meese  Needs  To  Prove  Worth 

Ed  Meese  is  the  Bob  Uecker  of  the  White 
House  when  it  come  to  ethics. 

Bingo. 

Meese  isn't  in  the  front  row.  His  attitude 
is  way  out  in  left  field  when  it  comes  to  his 
financial  transactions  and  his  friends'  secur- 
ing government  jobs. 

This  week's  Senate  hearings  on  Meese's 
confirmation  are  like  the  beer  commercials: 

"He's  qualified!" 

"He's  not  ethical!" 

Batted  about  by  both  sides  Is  a  special 
counsel's  report  that  cleared  Meese  of  11 
criminal  allegations— a  hodgepodge  of  loans, 
circumstantial  evidence,  innuendo,  real 
estate  and  government  jobs  for  his  friends. 

It  took  six  months  and  200  witnesses  for 
the  counsel  to  sort  the  Meese  mess.  Meese 
spent  J700.000  on  lawyer's  fees  defending 
himself. 

The  counsel  refused,  however,  a  request 
from  Congress  to  rule  on  Meese's  suitability 
to  serve  as  attorney  general,  or  whether 
Meese's  actions  were  ethical. 

The  counsel's  reluctance  stiffened  the 
backs  of  Meese's  opponents,  who  equate  al- 
legation with  fact  and  find  Meese's  ethics 
lacking  because  of  the  "facts  of  the  case."' 
They  say  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
al>out  Meese  is  that  he  isn't  a  criminal. 

President  Reagan  insists  that  the  coun- 
sel's finding  vindicates  Meese.  Supporters 
have  cried  loudly  for  Meese's  rapid  confir- 
mation as  attorney  general.  Accusations  and 
allegations  do  not  tarnish  a  reputation,  say 
Meese's  supporters,  who  believe  he  is  being 
chased  by  the  hound-dog  media  and  baying 
senators. 

Unless  new  information  can  be  found,  the 
Senate  will  have  little  option  but  to  confirm 
Meese's  nomination.  Before  Meese  receives 
its  blessing,  however,  the  Senate  should 
make  a  deliberate  inquiry  into  his  ethics,  be- 
liefs and  financial  entanglements. 

Meese  may  not  be  a  criminal  but  his  ac- 
tions created  an  appearance  of  preferential 
treatment  and  sleazy  deals.  His  explana- 
tions of  those  actions  show  a  naive  under- 
standing of  governmental  ethics  for  high  of- 
ficials. 

Even  though  Meese's  worst  offense  may 
be  his  naivety,  he  is  obligated  to  prove  that 
he  is  suitable  and  ethical,  a  man  worthy  to 
be  in  charge  of  fighting  crime  in  the  United 
States.  Without  adequate  proof,  the  Senate 
should  refuse  to  confirm  Meese  as  attorney 
general. 


[From  the  Bend  (OR).  Bulletin  Jan.  24, 

1985] 

Let  Meese  Retire.  Too 

Now  that  his  new  term  officially  is  under 
way  President  Reagan  is  getting  used  to  op- 
erating with  several  new  Cabinet  officers. 
And  some  of  the  White  House  staff  has  de- 
cided that  four  years  is  long  enough,  and 
will  return  to  more  lucrative  pursuits. 

But  one  of  the  faithful  still  will  be 
around.  Tt\t  president  is  expected  to  send 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  the 
Senate  to  ask  once  again  for  his  approval  as 
attorney  general. 

Many  presidents  have  managed  to  fill  that 
particular  office  with  nonentities.  Bobby 
Kennedy's  preparation  for  it  was  so  limited 
that  his  brother  was  forced  to  joke  at>out  it 
when  he  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
No  one  would  claim  that  John  Mitchell  was 
a  great  attorney  general. 

But  at  least  those  two  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  qualifications  appeared  to  have  been 
limited  had  not  had  their  personal  Integrity 
questioned  at  the  time  they  were  nominat- 
ed. Meese  has.  There  was  nothing  serious 
enough  in  his  conduct  to  bring  criminal 
charges,  a  special  prosecutor  found.  But  he 
also  found  that,  in  his  opinion.  Meese's  ethi- 
cal standards  and  public  policy  judgment 
left  something  to  be  desired. 

The  president  can  get  Meese  confirmed  if 
he  wants.  No  one  doubts  that.  But  we  wish 
someone  could  persuade  him  to  submit  an- 
other name  to  replace  William  French 
Smith  so  the  attorney  general  can  return  to 
his  Los  Angeles  law  firm.  And  we  wish  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  suggest  to  Ed  Meese 
that  it's  time  for  him.  too,  to  retire  from 
federal  service. 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Jan.  30, 

1985] 

Ethics  akd  Mr.  Meese 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  presidential  counsel- 
or Edwin  Meese  seemed  well  on  his  way  to 
speedy  confifmation  by  the  Senate  to  head 
the  Justice  Department.  The  revelation 
that  David  H.  Martin,  director  of  the  Office 
Government  Ethics  scrapped  a  staff  report 
which  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  violated 
federal  ethical  standards  has  radically  al- 
tered the  situation,  however. 

An  independent  counsel  last  fall  found  no 
basis  for  bringing  criminal  charges  against 
Mr.  Meese  for  transactions  that  Included  a 
$40,000  loan  from  San  Francisco  accountant 
John  R.  McKean.  and  assistance  from 
Thomas  Barrack  in  the  sale  of  the  Meese 
family"s  California  home.  Subsequent  to  the 
transactions,  Mr.  McKean  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Governors  and  Mr. 
Barrack  to  a  post  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Groups  opposed  to  placing  Mr.  Meese  at 
the  heUn  of  the  Justice  Department  have 
argued  vociferously  that  clearing  him  of 
criminal  responsibility  was  not  enough.  Just 
this  week.  It  became  apparent  that  the  at- 
torneys who  drew  up  a  report  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  also  shared  that 
opinion.  Director  Martin,  nevertheless,  after 
meeting  with  Mr.  Meese's  attorneys  and 
White  House  counsel  Fred  F.  Fielding,  re- 
jected the  findings  of  his  staff.  Further,  nei- 
ther he  nor  anyone  else  with  inside  knowl- 
edge mentioned  the  unfavorable  staff  report 
to  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  members, 
and  it  did  not  become  public  knowledge 
until  the  Wall  Street  Journal  disclosed  the 
matter  Monday. 

Granted,  the  federal  ethics  regulations  set 
high  standards.  They  not  only  forbid  gov- 


ernment employees  to  take  actions  that 
"might  result  In.  or  create  the  appearance 
of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment"  but 
also  urge  officials  to  refrain  from  actions 
that  could  even  give  the  impression  that 
they  have  lost  "complete  independence  or 
impartiality  of  action." 

While  the  argument  that  Caesar's  wife 
must  be  alx>ve  suspicion  is  an  old  one.  it  re- 
mains valid  in  many  instances,  and  particu- 
larly where  the  Justice  Department  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Mr. 
Meese  does  not  measure  up  to  the  high  ethi- 
cal standards  which  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  their  Attorney 
General.  Given  the  facts  it  now  has  in  hand, 
the  Senate  therefore  should  not  confirm 
him  for  the  Justice  Department  post. 

[From  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal.  Feb.  5, 

1985] 

Meese:  A  Disgracetul  Choice  by  Amy 

Staitdard 

Ronald  Reagan  has  made  some  terrible 
appointments  over  the  years.  James  Watt 
and  Anne  Gorsuch  Burford  quickly  come  to 
mind. 

But  the  president's  nomination  of  Ekiwin 
Meese  III  for  attorney  general  may  be  his 
worst.  Yet,  after  a  year's  delay.  Meese  is 
working  his  way  through  the  Senate  process 
toward  what  now  appears  likely  confirma- 
tion. Some  senators  will  vote  "no";  more  will 
swallow  hard,  hold  their  noses  and  vote 
"yes"  because  there  has  been  no  public 
outcry  over  the  nomination. 

Common  Cause  chairman  Archibald  Cox. 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden  and  a  legion  of  newspa- 
per editorial  writers  cringe  at  the  thought 
of  Meese  as  the  nation's  top  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  Beyond  that,  though,  a  coast- 
to-coast  collective  yawn  is  almost  audible. 

Part  of  the  disinterest  stems  from  a  wide- 
spread belief  the  president  should  get  his 
way  on  appointments.  No  he  shouldn't— not 
when  the  choice  is  as  direct  a  slap  at  the 
public  good  as  this  one  is. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
reaffirmed  that  Meese  floated  around  in 
ethical  weightlessness  when  he  first  came  to 
Washington. 

Big  loans,  sometimes  unsecured  and  inter- 
est-free, to  Meese  and  his  wife  were  followed 
by  political  appointments  to  the  loaners. 
Just  coincidences,  the  public  is  told. 

Meese  got  far  behind  on  his  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  another  large  loan  due  American 
First  Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego.  There  was 
no  foreclosure.  Later,  several  bank  officers 
were  named  to  government  positions.  That 
isn't  a  conflict  of  interest,  the  public  is  told. 

On  and  on  they  go— so  many  allegations 
that  a  special  federal  prosecutor  was  named 
to  investigate.  Last  year,  the  prosecutor  de- 
cided there  was  "no  basis"  under  federal  law 
for  prosecuting  Meese. 

The  attorney  general-designates  support- 
ers point  to  special  prosecutor  Jacob  Steins 
findings  as  exoneration.  Legally,  yes;  ethi- 
cally, no— a  distinction  Stein's  Sept.  20 
report  made.  Stein  explicitly  refused  to  say 
"...  that  the  evidence  does  not  substantiate 
the  loose  charges  of  moral  turpitude  against 
Mr.  Meese." 

Not  being  indicUble  is  a  pretty  flimsy 
base  on  which  to  build  a  case  for  Meese— es- 
pecially for  a  position  that  requires  the 
highest  personal  conduct. 

Much  more  than  the  career  of  a  single 
individual  will  be  at  stake"  when  the  Senate 
considers  Meese's  nomination,  says  Archi- 
bald Cox,  the  first  Watergate  prosecutor 
and  now  chairman  of  Common  Cause. 


"If  Meese  is  confirmed,  we  will  be  taught 
a  dismaying  lesson  about  the  state  of  our 
public  ethics,  and  about  the  moral  code  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  .  .  . 

"A  vote  to  confirm  Meese  on  the  strength 
of  the  Stein  report  would  say  to  thousands 
of  government  officials  and  employees;  We. 
the  United  States  senators,  think  that 
anyone  in  public  office  should  feel  free  to 
accept  large  financial  favors  that  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  him.  Don't  worry  that 
those  who  do  you  a  favor  may  later  look  for 
government  appointments  or  have  business 
with  the  government  that  you  may  affect. 
Don't  even  worry  about  later  participating 
in  their  appointment,  or  their  receipt  of 
other  government  benefits.  We.  as  senators, 
see  nothing  wrong  in  this.  Just  be  sure  not 
to  commit  a  crime." 

Senators  should  think  of  that  when  they 
reach  for  their  noses.  The  odor  will  be 
partly  self -generated. 

[From  the  Burlington,  (VT)  Vanguard 

Press,  Jan.  27,  1985] 

The  Case  Against  Meese 

Appointing  Ed  Meese  as  the  nation's  high- 
est law  enforcement  official  is  a  little  like 
naming  a  suspected  bank  robber  head  of  se- 
curity at  Chase  Manhattan.  Since  coming  to 
Washington  as  the  president's  counsel, 
Meese  has  frequently  trod  the  fine  line  be- 
tween perceptions  of  impropriety  and  out- 
right malfeasance. 

Briefly  reviewed,  the  case  against  Ed 
Meese  is  as  follows:  He  failed  repeatedly  to 
report  information  on  his  financial  disclo- 
sure forms  required  by  law.  (The  Justice  De- 
partment, which  Meese  would  head,  success- 
fully prosecuted  Representative  George 
Hansen.  R-Idaho,  for  similar  infractions.)  In 
a  disturbing  pattern  of  coincidences,  four 
people  who  loaned  Meese  or  his  family 
money  subsequently  got  top  federal  jobs. 
And  Meese  benefited  from  an  unusual  pro- 
motion through  the  Army  Reserve  ranks— a 
promotion  he  was  not  qualified  for,  and  for 
which  no  job  existed  until  the  day  after 
Meese  was  switched  from  active  to  the 
ready  reserves. 

When  questioned  about  these  irregular- 
ities last  summer,  during  the  first  phase  of 
his  aborted  confirmation  hearings,  Meese 
claimed  memory  loss  79  times- a  bout  of 
amnesia  the  likes  of  which  hasn't  hit  a 
public  official  since  Watergate. 

A  special  prosecutor  looked  Into  these  ir- 
regularities, and  at  charges  that  Meese  was 
less  than  candid  with  a  House  committee 
about  what  he  knew  of  the  Debategate 
affair.  The  prosecutor,  Jacob  Stein,  found 
that  there  was  "no  basis"  to  bring  criminal 
charges  against  the  man  who  would  l)e  at- 
torney general.  But  Stein  resisted  attempts 
by  Meese's  lawyers  to  issue  a  statement  as- 
serting that  Meese  was  fit  to  be  attorney 
general.  A  look  at  Stein's  report  shows  why 
the  lawyer  refused  to  pass  judgment. 

Stein  was  not  asked  to  rule  if  Meese's  con- 
duct was  proper  for  a  government  official. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  not  bound  by  such 
constraints  can  take  the  evidence  in  the 
report  and  conclude  that  Meese  Is  a  man 
who  scoffs  at  even  maintaining  the  appear- 
ance of  ethical  conduct. 

The  people  who  loaned  him  money  got 
federal  jobs;  and  one  of  the  loans  was  never 
reported  on  his  financial  disclosure  forms, 
an  omission  that  raised  the  suggestion  of 
bribery.  The  army  officer  who  engineered 
Meese's  reserve  promotion  was  singled  out 
for  praise  by  Meese  when  the  officer  was  up 
for  reappointment  as  reserve  chief.  Meese 
called  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er and  lobbied  on  the  officer's  behalf. 


The  evidence  shows  that  Meese  is  either 
ignorant  of  the  laws  governing  official  con- 
duct, or  flouts  them  outright.  But  just  as 
disturbing  are  the  programs  Meese  has  sup- 
ported in  office. 

Meese  has  been  a  guardian  angel  for  Louis 
Giuffrida,  the  controversial  director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Adminis- 
tration (FEMA).  Meese  supports  Giuffrida's 
efforts  to  redefine  ""national  emergencies"— 
to  Include  not  only  run-of-the-mill  nuclear 
wars  but  also  "routine  domestic  emergen- 
cies." National  emergencies,  according  to 
FEMA's  draft  legislation,  can  be  met  by  call- 
ing out  the  military.  That  definition  even 
upset  current  Attorney  General  William 
Ftench  Smith,  who  accused  Giuffrida  of 
trying  to  set  himself  up  as  "emergency 
czar." 

It's  likely  that  Meese  will  be  swiftly  ap- 
proved by  a  Senate  cowed  by  Reagan's  land- 
slide. Meese's  confirmation  will  go  through, 
according  to  one  Senate  aide,  "like  shit 
through  a  goose." 

But  the  Senate  should  still  vote  its  con- 
science and  strongly  oppose  the  Meese  nom- 
ination. l>oth  by  vigorously  questioning  the 
potential  attorney  general  during  the  Janu- 
ary 29  confirmation  hearings  and  by  refus- 
ing to  give  their  approval  to  this  dismal 
choice.  We  applaud  Senator  Patrick  Leahy, 
who  says  he's  still  opposed  to  the  choice  of 
Ed  Meese.  We  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
Senate.  Including  Robert  Stafford,  demon- 
strates a  similar  concern  for  the  law. 

[From  the  Charleston,  (WV)  Gazette. 
January  16.  1985] 

Byrd  on  Meese? 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
D-W.Va,.  has  proven  himself  on  occasion  to 
be  a  keen  interrogator  of  appointees  up  for 
Senate  confirmation. 

We  urge  Byrd  to  zero  In  on  Edwin  Meese 
when  Byrd  and  other  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  resume  hearings  Jan.  29  on 
the  attorney  general  nominee. 

Disturbing  questions  about  Meese  haven't 
been  dispelled.  A  thorough  hearing,  we 
think,  would  establish  conclusively  that  he's 
unfit  for  the  nation's  highest  law-enforce- 
ment post.  He  reeks  of  conflicts.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Thomas  Barrack  put  up  $83,000  to  facili- 
tate sale  of  Meese's  California  home.  Then 
Meese  joined  three  fellow  White  House 
aides  in  recommending  Barrack  for  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce.  Meese  didn't  tell  the 
other  three  of  his  private  aid  from  Barrack. 

Meese  accepted  a  $40,000  loan  from  John 
McKean.  then  another  loan  from  McKean. 
then  a  $12,000  deferment  of  Interest— all 
the  while  supporting  McKean's  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

Meese  failed  to  report  an  unsecured,  inter- 
est-free $15,000  loan  which  Edwin  Thomas 
gave  to  Meese's  wife  just  before  Thomas 
was  hired  as  Meese's  White  House  assistant. 

Meese  joined  In  decisions  to  give  federal 
posts  to  officers  of  Great  American  Rrst 
Savings  Bank.  whUe  Meese  was  In  default 
on  loans  from  that  bank. 

Meese  testified  that  he  paid  all  his  moving 
expenses  to  Washington  at  the  start  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  but  the  Presidential 
Transitional  Trust  had  given  him  a  $10,000 
check  marked  "moving  expenses."  The 
words  were  marked  out  and  ""consulting 
fees"  inked  in. 

Meese  urged  reappointment  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Berkman  as  chief  of  the  Army  Reserve 
after  Berkman  helped  contrive  Meese's  pro- 
motion to  Reserve  full  colonel. 
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Too  many  cronies  who  helped  Meese  per- 
sonally got  federal  plums  at  Meese's  urging. 
These  events  have  been  ruled  Insufficient 
for  indictment,  but  they  show  his 
unsuitabUlty  for  a  post  requiring  supreme 
integrity. 

The  White  House  expects  Meese's  nomi- 
nation to  clear  the  Senate,  but  the  vote  will 
be  close.  Keen  questioning  of  the  sort  Byrd 
has  done  in  the  past  might  be  enough  to 
prevent  America  from  having  another  dis- 
honest attorney  general. 

[From  the  Bridgeton.  (NJ)  News,  Jan.  18, 

1985] 

Not  Abovc  Suspicion 

Later  this  month  the  Senate  will  resume 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Eklwin  Meese 
III,  President  Reagan's  choice  to  be  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States. 

Argument  is  made  that  a  president  should 
have  a  right  to  name  his  own  choice  for 
high  appointive  office.  Such  argument  is 
specious.  That  is  why  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  such  appointments  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Senate. 

While  the  president  should  have  that 
right,  within  reason,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
have  as  its  chief  legal  officer  a  man  who  is 
above  suspicion— Meese,  whatever  his  other 
qualifications,  is  not. 

Ohio  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum,  Meese's 
principal  critic,  is  expected  to  question  him 
again  on  some  of  his  activities,  such  as  his 
favored  promotion  In  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
appointment  of  several  of  his  associates  who 
aided  him  financially  to  government  jot>s. 
and  the  52  times  during  a  previous  hearing 
that  he  could  not  rememtier  the  situations 
about  which  he  was  being  questioned. 

A  subsequent  investigation  of  Meese's  ac- 
tivities found  that,  whatever  irregularities 
there  might  be,  he  had  committed  no 
crimes.  The  report  said  nothing,  however, 
about  ethical  or  moral  implications.  It  left 
unanswered  about  as  many  questions  as  it 
settled.  The  mere  clearing  him  of  any  crimi- 
nal charges  does  not  clear  him  of  suspicion. 

Deviousness  is  not  a  characteristic  we  can 
afford  in  the  nation's  highest  legal  officer. 
His  appointment  should  be  denied. 

R.E.B. 

[Prom  the  Owensboro  (KY)  Messenger  <Sc 
Inquirer.  Jan.  23,  1985] 

E>rHics  Have  Taxxn  Bkatihg  From  Mexsk 

Edwin  Meese  III  should  not  be  confirmed 
as  attorney  general. 

Meese  has  violated  no  laws.  But  he  repeat- 
edly has  violated  federal  ethics  regulations. 
His  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Meese  got  a  $40,000  unsecured  loan  (with 
no  interest  due  for  one  year)  from  his  ac- 
countant John  McKean.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee,  Meese 
supported  McKean's  nomination  to  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

After  Meese  got  another  $20,000  loan  and 
deferral  of  $12,000  in  Interest  payments, 
much  of  it  overdue,  Meese  supported 
McKean  for  a  position  on  the  board  with  a 
longer  term.  McKean  had  told  Meese  he 
wanted  that  post. 

Meese  not  only  failed  to  remove  himself 
from  the  discussion  of  McKean's  appoint- 
ments, but  never  even  mentioned  his  Indebt- 
edness to  McKean. 

Meese  participated  in  decisions  to  name 
officials  of  Great  American  First  Savings 
Bank  to  posts  on  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Housing,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
the  United  Nations.  At  the  time  Meese  sup- 


ported these  appointments,  he  was  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  debt  to  Great 
American,  had  received  forbearance  on 
monthly  payments  on  one  loan  of  $120,000, 
and  was  in  default  on  another. 

Meese  did  not  disclose  the  potential  con- 
flict of  interest. 

The  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee  of 
which  Meese  was  a  member  recommended 
that  Thomas  Barracli  be  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce.  Barracic  had  ar- 
ranged the  sale  of  Meese's  California  home 
when  Meese  was  in  financial  trouble  and 
unable  to  sell  it.  Barrack  contributed 
$83,000  to  the  sale. 

Meese  did  not  disclose  his  ties  to  Barrack 
in  discussing  his  appointment. 

Meese  failed  to  report  a  $15,000  loan  his 
wife  got.  The  interest-free  loan  came  from 
someone  he  appointed  to  public  office. 

It  "never  occurred  to  him"  to  report  It.  he 
said. 

Although  he  knew  his  promotion  to  colo- 
nel in  the  Army  Reserve  would  be  irregu- 
lar—he lacked  the  required  educational 
background— Meese  allowed  others  to 
obtain  preferential  treatment  for  him. 
During  this  period  Meese  called  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  urge  the  reappointment 
of  General  Berkman,  one  of  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  his  promotion. 

The  nation's  chief  legal  officer  should 
have  impeccable  legal  and  ethical  creden- 
tials. By  contrast,  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report,  sparked  by  the  allegations  into 
Meese's  conduct,  documents  a  clear  pattern 
of  insensltivity  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
public  office. 

Meese  may  not  be  a  crook,  but  neither 
does  his  record  qualify  him  to  be  attorney 
general. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Jan.  26. 
1985] 

FURTHKR  QCTKS'nOIlS  Olf  MK.  MDESI 

Another  indication  of  Edwin  Meese's  un- 
fitness to  be  attorney  general  has  arisen 
Just  as  the  Senate  prepares  to  hold  new 
hearings  on  President  Reagan's  revived 
nomination  of  his  friend  to  be  the  nation's 
top  legal  officer.  Bdr.  Meese  is  seeking  about 
$700,000  from  the  government  to  pay  legal 
bills  incurred  In  his  own  defense  after  his 
nomination  last  year— thus  presenting  the 
Justice  Department  with  an  awkward  situa- 
tion. 

Commendably,  the  department  has  re- 
solved it  be  challenging  Mr.  Meese's  request 
as  excessive  and  asserting  that  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  "does  not  require  the  use 
of  the  prevailing  market  rate.'  "  That  stand 
Is  courageous,  for  Mr.  Meese,  if  confirmed, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  retaliate  against  the 
Justice  lawyers  who  are  opposing  his  claim. 

Reagan  administration  policy  has  been 
that  lawyers  who  win  cases  against  the  gov- 
ernment are  entitled  to  fees  of  no  more 
than  $75  an  hour.  In  fact,  the  president  has 
supported  legislation  to  set  that  upper  limit. 
Now  comes  Mr.  Meese  with  a  personal  re- 
quest for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  in  public  funds  to  cover  legal  fees  for 
lawyers  who  are  reported  to  be  asking  up  to 
$225  an  hour.  Small  wonder  that  a  three- 
Judge  court  has  ordered  Mr.  Meese  to 
produce  further  information  to  document 
the  validity  of  his  claim. 

Mr.  Meese's  exorbitant  lawyer  fee  bill  is 
Just  one  more  example  of  his  apparent 
blindness  to  the  Impropriety  of  using  his 
high  White  House  position  (counselor  to  the 
president)  to  advance  his  own  Interests. 
Similar  ethical  questions  arose  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  original  nomination  of 


Mr.  Meese.  Although  Independent  Counsel 
Jacob  Stein  found  "no  basis"  for  a  criminal 
Indictment,  he  did  not  clear  Mr.  Meese  of 
violating  ethical  standards  set  by  Executive 
Order  11222  and  federal  ethics  regulations 
applicable  to  all  federal  employees. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Stein's  report  called  attention 
to  Mr.  Meese's  role  in  helping  to  get  high 
government  appointments  for  people  who 
had  helped  him  financially:  his  role  in  get- 
ting high  level  positions  for  people  who 
helped  him  get  a  promotion  in  the  Army 
Reserve  despite  a  recommendation  to  the 
contrary;  his  repeated  failures  to  repori,  as 
required  by  law,  a  $15,000  Interest-free  loan 
to  his  wife:  and  his  memory  lapses  when  he 
was  asked  about  events  that  touched  on  his 
questionable  conduct.  Although  Mr.  Stein 
confined  his  own  findings  to  the  issue  of 
criminal  violations,  he  said  there  was  "suffi- 
cient Interest  in  those  other  issues  (the  ethi- 
cal ones)  to  support  an  expectation  that 
they  will  not  remain  unexplored." 

When  it  opens  hearings  soon  on  the 
Meese  nomination,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  should  make  sure  that  those 
ethical  Issues  are  further  explored.  And  it 
should  question  Mr.  Meese  further  about 
his  role  in  trying  to  reverse  longstanding 
denial  of  federal  tax  exemptions  for  segre- 
gated schools  and  his  efforts  to  weaken  fed- 
eral support  for  voting  rights.  The  nation's 
top  law  enforcement  officer  should  support 
the  law  and  set  a  higher  ethical  standard 
than  Mr.  Meese  has. 

[From  the  Decatur  (IN)  Democrat,  Jan.  21, 
1985] 

The  Mekse  Oppositioh 

The  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal, 
noting  the  renominatlon  of  Eklwin  Meese  for 
attorney  general,  says  ".  .  .  leftist  Journals 
used  the  Meese  sJfalr  as  an  excuse  to  list  all 
the  Reagan  appointees  who  had  ever  been 
charged  with  anything,  however  petty  or 
unsubstantiated.  The  'sleaze'  factor  became 
an  early  campaign  issue." 

Meese,  as  is  well  known  by  now,  demanded 
an  independent  Investigation  of  his  finan- 
cial and  other  affairs  and  in  Septemt>er  a 
special  prosecutor  issued  a  385-page  report 
exonerating  Meese. 

"What  the  report  actually  says,"  the 
newspaper  remarked  In  an  editorial,  "is  that 
Edward  Meese  remains  a  conservative.  That 
is  what  galls  so  many  about  his  nomination. 
But  Congress  cannot  reject— at  least  histori- 
cally It  has  not  rejected— presidential  nomi- 
nees for  Ideological  reasons."" 

The  newspaper  seems  to  l)e  missing  one 
very  valid  point  In  last  year's  uproar  over 
the  Meese  nomination. 

Obviously,  some  in  the  media  and  Con- 
gress oppose  Meese  on  ideological  grounds. 
But  others,  many  others,  oppose  Ronald 
Reagan"s  pal  because  they  have  a  desire  to 
see  the  nations  highest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer p>osse8slng  a  much  cleaner  background. 

The  report  found  Meese  guilty  of  no  Ille- 
galities. But  many  ethical  questions  remain 
about  Mee8e"s  finances  and  about  past  prac- 
tices of  cronyism. 

If  Meese"s  confirmation  were  blocked,  the 
president  would  nominate  another  conserva- 
tive, a  fact  plain  to  all  those  so-called  "left- 
ist Journals."  Other  past  Reagan  nominees 
who  were  every  bit  as  conservative  as  Meese 
were  confirmed  with  no  opposition.  Many  of 
the  objections  to  Meese,  as  noted,  deal  with 
the  post  itself  and  the  hope  that  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States  would  have 
a  "cleaner""  past  than  Ed  Meese. 


But.  then,  one  must  admit  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  those  "clean " 
records  in  the  nation's  capital  these  days— 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence. 

Bob  Shraluka. 

[From  the  Oregonian.  Jan.  29,  1985] 
Look  to  Mezse  Ethics 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  Meese  to  t>e  attorney  general,  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  job.  if  it  is  es- 
tablished that  his  financial  transactions 
have  conflicted  with  his  official  duties.  It  is 
not  enough  to  clear  Meese  of  criminal 
wrongdoings.  As  attorney  general,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  nation's  highest  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct. 

Leaks  from  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  reported  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  story,  indicate  that  in  two  Instances 
an  Independent  study  showed  Meese  suf- 
fered conflicts  of  personal  and  official 
duties.  Why  this  report  was  not  made  public 
is  another  unanswered  question  for  the 
Senate  to  ask  when  it  begins  its  confirma- 
tion hearings  Tuesday. 

Meese's  nomination  had  t>een  on  hold  for 
almost  a  year  pending  completion  of  an  In- 
vestigation by  a  special  prosecutor.  This 
probe  said  it  found  no  evidence  Justifying 
criminal  charges.  Yet,  concern  has  grown 
about  Meese's  role  In  recommending  friends 
for  government  Jobs  after  they  had  loaned 
his  family  money.  There  were  also  his  fail- 
ure to  list  pertinent  financial  disclosure  in- 
formation and  his  curious  memory  lapses 
about  large  financial  transactions. 

Even  if  Meese's  affairs  did  not  tread  on 
ethical  standards,  there  Is  left  a  messy  pic- 
ture of  personal  disorganization  that  raises 
questions  as  to  his  competency  for  the  at- 
torney general's  Job. 

Archibald  Cox.  the  Watergate  special 
prosecutor,  has  been  spearheading  a 
Common  Cause  drive  to  block  the  Meese 
nomination.  Cox  wrote  recently  that  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Meese  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  those  seeking  public  office  should 
feel  "free  to  accept  personal  financial 
favors."  , 

There  is  a  certain  Irony  In  Meese's  efforts 
to  have  taxpayers  pick  up  the  $750,000  legal 
bill  he  was  charged  by  lawyers  defending 
him  in  the  investigation.  The  bill,  charged 
at  $250  an  hour,  came  to  more  than  twice 
what  the  government  spent  to  Investigate 
him.  Meese  has  led  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  kill  legal  services  for  the  poor  and 
to  limit  to  $75  an  hour  what  private  attor- 
neys who  beat  the  government  may  charge. 

Meese  is  in  a  real  Catch-22.  If  he  gets  out- 
side help  to  meet  his  legal  bills,  he  risks  vio- 
lating the  federal  bribery  laws.  If  the  law- 
yers reduce  their  bill,  they  face  charges  of 
overbilling  the  government  and  Meese  faces 
taxes  on  the  net  amount  reduced  as  a  gift  of 
funds.  Receiving  a  supplement  to  a  federal 
salary  also  may  violate  the  federal  criminal 
code,  making  it  risky  for  wealthy  friends  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  Some  pickle  for  a  pro- 
spective attorney  general. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  will  conduct  the  Meese  hearing, 
have  a  responsibility  to  consider  not  Just 
whether  the  attorney  general  is  a  crook,  but 
whether  his  personal  financial  dealings  sym- 
bolize the  high  standards  of  competence, 
honesty,  integrity  and  freedom  from  self- 
serving  deals  that  the  nation's  highest  law 
enforcement  office  demands.  If  Meese  falls 
these  tests,  he  should  not  be  confirmed. 


[Prom  the  USA  Today.  Feb.  14.  1985) 
Meese  Must  Live  Up  to  Higher  Staiidards 

Edwin  Meese.  the  president's  choic«  for 
attorney  general,  is  still  on  the  griddle.  On 
Tuesday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  vote  whether  to  confirm  him. 

Some  senators  will  vote  no.  They  agree  * 
with    Sen.    Joseph    Biden,    D-Del..    that 
Meese's  conduct,  while  not  illegal,  is  "be- 
neath the  office"  of  the  USA's  top  law  offi- 
cer. 

Others,  like  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah, 
say  the  opix>sltion  to  Meese  is  Just  partisan 
politics,  from  people  "determined  to  assassi- 
nate a  good  man's  character." 

A  special  prosecutor  said  Meese  did  noth- 
ing illegal,  but  made  no  Judgment  on  his 
ethics.  Just  what  did  Meese  do? 

While  White  House  counselor,  he  accept- 
ed two  loans  arranged  by  his  accountant, 
John  McKean,  who  delayed  some  interest 
payments.  Then— partly  at  Meese's  urging— 
McKean  got  a  fuU  term  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Board. 

Meese's  wife  Ursula  received  an  Interest- 
free  $15,000  loan  from  Edwin  Thomas, 
which  Meese  initially  failed  to  disclose. 
Thomas  then  got  a  White  House  Job  under 
Meese. 

Meese  was  on  a  committee  that  recom- 
mended Thomas  Barrack  for  assistant  secre- 
tary of  commerce.  Barrack  had  used  $70,000 
of  his  own  money  to  help  sell  Meese's 
home— but  Meese  never  told  other  commit- 
tee members. 

The  secretary  of  the  Army  alerted  Meese 
that  his  reserve  promotion  to  <»lonel  would 
not  be  "regiilar  and  normal"— but  Meese  ac- 
cepted it  anyway. 

How  could  Meese  have  been  so  blind?  In 
contrast,  the  nomination  of  his  colleague 
James  Baker  as  Treasury  secretary  sailed 
through  the  Senate,  partly  because  of 
Baker's  unblemished  ethical  record. 

Meese  is  not  the  first  White  House  aide  to 
be  accused  of  ethical  lapses:  they  have  dark- 
ened many  administrations. 

He  continues  to  Insist  that  he  has  done 
nothing  wrong.  He  should  have  learned,  as 
most  public  officials  learned  long  ago,  that 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  can  be  as  se- 
rious as  impropriety  itself.  He  says  that  if 
he  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  he  would  do 
some  things  differently. 

At  worst,  Meese  is  giiilty  of  unethical  be- 
havior. At  best,  he  is  guilty  of  alarming  in- 
sensltivity to  ethical  standards  and  sloppy 
management  of  his  own  affairs. 

But  it  has  been  almost  30  years  since  the 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  a  president's 
choice  for  a  Cabinet  position.  The  president, 
fresh  from  a  landslide  victory  and  enjoying 
high  public  approval,  still  wants  Meese. 

So  it  is  likely  Edwin  Meese  will  become 
the  natlon"s  top  law  enforcement  officer. 

If  confirmed,  he  will  enter  office  under  a 
cloud.  To  remove  It,  Meese  has  told  the  sen- 
ators who  questioned  him  that  he  will  live 
by  "different"  standards  in  the  future. 

That  must  mean  higher  standards.  For  an 
attorney  general,  It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
prove  you  are  not  a  crook— the  mere  appear- 
ance of  wrongdoing  can  undermine  Justice. 
And  that's  what  Edwin  Meese  must  under- 
stand. 

[Prom  the  BeUevue  (WA)  Journal- 
American,  Jan.  29.  19851 
Mezse  Untit  por  Attorkxt  General 
The  continued  bad  Judgment  of  Edwin 
Meese  demonstrates  that  he  is  Ill-suited  to 
become    attorney    general   of    the   United 
States. 


Meese's  nomination  was  put  aside  at  his 
own  request  to  permit  a  special  prosecutor 
to  l<x)k  Into  charges  that  he  accepted  finan- 
cial favors  from  people  who  later  won  feder- 
al Jobs  when  Meese  went  to  work  In  the 
Reagan  White  House.  Armed  with  a  finding 
that  Meese  had  conamitted  no  Indictable  of- 
fense, the  president  decided  to  press  ahead. 
Now  Meese  has  billed  the  government  for 
$720,000  in  legal  fees  run  up  in  his  defense. 

The  government  has  some  responsibility 
to  defray  his  expenses.  If  it  didn't,  virtually 
any  presidential  nominee  could  be  thwarted 
by  a  campaign  of  accusations  serious 
enough,  if  true,  to  disqualify  him.  But 
Meese  has  brought  this  on  himself.  Be  hired 
top-price  attorneys  at  $225  per  hour.  T^is  is 
the  man  who,  as  a  presidential  counselor 
fought  to  put  a  $75  lid  on  the  fees  that 
could  be  claimed  by  attorneys  who  won 
cases  against  the  government. 

So  Meese  is  in  a  bind.  If  the  government 
pays  his  fees,  it  will  establish  a  peculiar 
precedent  regarding  equality  before  the  law. 
If  wealthy  friends  t>all  him  out.  they  will 
give  him  a  substantial  gift  and  create  possi- 
ble conflicts  of  Interest.  If  his  attorneys  for- 
give part  of  their  bill,  they  will  raise  ques- 
tions of  whether  the  elaborate  documenta- 
tion of  their  charges  defrauded  the  govern- 
ment. 

Meese's  supporters  will  ask  whether  his 
critics  mean  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
person  of  modest  means  to  serve  In  the  Cab- 
inet. But  that  is  the  wrong  question.  Meese 
is  not  everyman.  He  is  committed  to  having 
champagne  on  a  beer  budget.  If  the  Senate 
OKs  his  nomination  and  v&ys  for  his  cham- 
pagne, it  had  t>etter  not  forget  to  smite  tax- 
payers with  the  empty  bottle. 

[Prom  the  Toms  River  (NJ)  Oljserver,  Jan. 
23.  1985] 

Uniqttklt  Unquautikd 

Ronald  Reagan  wants  Ed  Meese  to  be  at- 
torney general  and.  had  it  not  been  for 
those  charges  of  impropriety,  Meese  prob- 
ably would  have  been  confirmed  last  spring. 
Now,  with  the  special  prosecutor's  report  in 
hand  and  the  election  over,  Reagan  has  re- 
submitted Meese's  name  to  a  Republican- 
dominated  Senate  that's  expected  to  con- 
firm him. 

A  cynic  may  point  out  that,  if  confirmed. 
Meese  would  be  Just  another  in  a  long  line 
of  political  hacks  and  presidential  cronies 
who.  at  one  time  or  another,  have  served  as 
attorney  general.  But  while  that  may  speak 
to  his  lack  of  experience,  if  not  his  lack  of 
competence,  it  does  nothing  to  raise  his  eth- 
ical suture.  And  in  this  area  he  may  well  be 
uniquely  unqualified. 

[From  the  Barre-Montpeller  (VT)  Times- 
Argus,  Jan.  30.  1985] 

rubber-Stamp  For  Mzese 

The  American  public  deserves  better  than 
an  attorney  general  who  says  he's  not  a 
crook  but  who  cannot  say  with  equal  confi- 
dence "I  am  the  best." 

The  best  that  President  Reagan's  nominee 
for  attorney  general.  Edwin  Meese  III.  can 
say  is  that  he  has  not  been  indicted  for  any- 
thing and  that  he  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  close  personal  friend  of  President 
Reagan.  In  between  that  has  l)een  a  disturl>- 
Ing  pattern  of  behavior  ranging  from  the 
slippery,  highly  questionable  handling  of 
his  personal  finances  while  White  House 
counselor  and  presidential  adviser,  to  con- 
sistent attacks  on  basic  civil  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  poor. 
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Meese.  with  some  success,  has  attacked 
the  Legal  Aid  program,  has  helped  weaken 
federal  anti-discrimination  laws  as  they 
apply  to  higher  education,  and  has  ex- 
pressed arrogance  bordering  on  contempt 
for  the  needy  and  those  who  defend  them. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  asked  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  more  than  $720,000  in  legal  bills  accu- 
mulated during  his  as-yet  inconclusive  de- 
fense of  his  ethical  practices  as  White 
House  counsel.  And  now  he  is  trying  to  ex- 
plain away  a  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  he  was  cleared  of  ethics  charges  in 
an  Office  of  Government  Ethics  investiga- 
tion only  when  the  director  of  that  office, 
after  conferring  with  new  White  House 
counsel  Pred  P.  Fielding,  overruled  two  staff 
attorneys  who  had  concluded  otherwise. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  quality  and 
qualifications  of  presidential  nominees  for 
top  cabinet  posts  have  rarely  seemed  of 
much  importance  to  most  senators,  includ- 
ing Vermont's  own  Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Whatever  a  president  wants,  a  President 
usually  gets  frorp  the  Senate  when  the  time 
to  vote  arrives,  barring  some  smoking  gun 
impossible  for  senators  to  ignore. 

Meese.  despite  the  fuss  over  highly  ques- 
tionable, if  not  indictable,  behavior  for  a 
would-be  attorney  general,  seems  likely  to 
join  that  long  list  of  less-than-the-best  ap- 
pointees in  the  end. 

What  would  make  this  an  especially  seri- 
ous shirking  of  Senate  responsibility,  how- 
ever, can  be  found  in  something  President 
Reagan  said  the  other  day  as  he  launched 
his  second  term:  That  he  plans  to  use  that 
term  to  reshape  the  nation  "forever." 

One  of  the  ways  a  permanent  reshaping  of 
the  nation  could  be  accomplished,  as  other 
Presidents  have  demonstrated  in  the  past 
for  better  and  worse,  is  by  using  their  attor- 
neys general  as  political  tools  in  the  court 
rooms.  Even  for  conservatives,  whose  ideolo- 
gy stands  to  gain  the  most  if  such  a  promise 
is  kept,  the  Meese  appointment  should 
strike  a  disturbing  chord,  too.  Conservatism 
is  one  thing,  after  all:  abusing  power  by 
bending,  undermining  or  failing  to  enforce 
laws  to  achieve  a  political  end  is  something 
quite  different. 

(From  the  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 

(PA)  Feb.  5,  1985) 

Meese  Dntit 

After  a  year  of  starts,  stops  and  jump 
starts,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  to 
vote  today  on  whether  to  approve  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  serve  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

The  support  for  the  nomination  comes 
primarily  from  Republicans,  the  opposition 
from  Democrats  (several  of  whom  might 
oppose  Snow  White  if  she  were  nominated 
by  a  Republican  president).  As  Republicans 
control  the  committee  and  the  Senate,  and 
as  President  Reagan  regards  this  nomina- 
tion as  quite  important,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  president  is  willing  and  able  to  in- 
dulge in  enough  horse-trading  to  ensure 
that  Mr.  Meese  joins  the  cabinet. 

Nonetheless,  several  Republican  senators 
have  not  yet  fallen  into  line,  chief  among 
them  Pennsylvania's  own  U.S.  Sen.  Arlen 
Specter,  who  says  "I'm  going  to  think  it  all 
through"  and  decide  after  final  testimony 
and  argument  today. 

The  senator  is  well-advised  to  thinX  it  all 
through,  because  Mr.  Meese  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Snow  White.  Ever  since  he's 
been  hanging  around  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Meese  has  been  receiving  money  from  folks 
who've  been  getting  favors  from  the  federal 
government. 


He's  been  investigated  extensively  for  ap- 
proving federal  jobs  for  his  financial  bene- 
factors, for  acquiring  promotion  to  colonel 
in  the  Army  Reserve  and  knocking  down  a 
$10,000  payment  from  a  presidential  transi- 
tion organization. 

His  supporters  state  that  Mr.  Meese  has 
been  "vindicated"  because  a  six-month  ex- 
amination of  his  activities  concluded  that 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  prosecute 
him  for  violating  the  law.  As  vindications 
go.  this  one's  mighty  weak.  The  investigator 
said  only  that  he  didn't  have  proof  that  Mr. 
Meese  tried  to  break  the  laws  on  bribery 
and  so  forth,  and  he  carefully  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  ethics,  or  lack  of  them,  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  nominee. 

The  character  reference.  In  short,  is  this: 
"He  hasn't  l)een  caught  yet." 

That's  not  good  enough  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—the nation's  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. After  Senator  Specter  thinks  It 
through  today,  he  should  vote  "No"  on  the 
nomination. 

[From  the  Chicago  (Hi)  Southtown 

Economist,  Jan.  15.  198S] 

Ethics  and  Meese 

Once  again  conservatives  are  clamoring 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  quickly  confirm  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese 
HI  as  U.S.  attorney  general. 

The  original  hue  and  cry  was  silenced  by 
allegations  that  Meese  failed  to  disclose  a 
$15,000  interest-free  loan  to  his  wife,  myste- 
riously received  a  promotion  In  the  Army 
Reserve  and  helped  to  get  federal  jobs  for 
people  who  helped  him  financially. 

A  special  prosecutor.  Jacob  A.  Stein,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  accusations  and 
after  a  lengthy  investigation  found  nothing 
illegal  in  Meese's  behavior. 

However.  Stein's  findings  do  not  mean 
that  Meese's  conduct  was  ethical. 

Common  Cause,  the  organization  that 
brought  some  of  the  original  accusations 
against  Meese.  isn't  satisfied,  it  says  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  grounds  that  Meese  Is  "blind" 
to  ethical  standards. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee  Is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  that  the  full  Senate 
confirm  Meese  when  the  Issue  is  taken  up 
later  this  month. 

While  he  was  Reagan's  presidential  coun- 
selor. Meese  was  known  for  making  state- 
ments that  outraged  civil  libertarians  across 
the  country. 

His  apparent  willingness  to  accept  finan- 
cial favors,  while  legal,  demonstrates  a  nai- 
vity  we  don't  like  to  see  in  a  nominee  for  at- 
torney general. 

Rather  than  quickly  confirming  his  nomi- 
nation, we  hope  the  Senate  takes  its  time  in 
pondering  Meese's  personal  conduct. 
Meese's  political  philosophy  doesn't  bother 
us  as  much  as  his  convenient  short-sighted- 
ness. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  conservative  some- 
where in  the  land  who  is  better  qualified  to 
be  attorney  general. 

[From  The  Houston  Post.  Jan.  29,  1985] 
We  Cah  Do  Better 

Today  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
to  begin  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  U.S.  attorney  general. 
The  senators  should  take  a  hard,  close  look 
at  what  is  being  offered. 

Last  year,  when  President  Reagan  first  of- 
fered up  Meese  for  the  job.  a  number  of  al- 
legations were  made  against  the  nominee. 
An  independent  counsel.  Jacob  Stein,  was 


appointed  to  investigate.  He  concluded  that 
there  was  "no  basis"  for  a  criminal  indict- 
ment. 

That  sounds  as  if  it  should  remove  any  ob- 
jection to  Meese  as  the  nation's  chief  legal 
officer— but  look  at  what  Stein  did  find: 

Meese  nominated  to  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors  a  man  to  whom  he  owed 
$72,000— $12,000  of  it  in  arrears.  The  other 
members  of  the  nominating  panel  apparent- 
ly were  never  told  of  the  loans. 

After  a  friend  helped  obtain  the  sale  on 
very  favorable  terms  of  Meese's  California 
home— in  fact  throwing  more  than  $80,000 
of  hit  own  money  into  the  deal— Meese  was 
one  of  four  officials  recommending  the  man 
for  assistant  secretary  of  commerce.  He  did 
not  reveal  the  link. 

After  receiving  forbearance  of  $120,000  in 
monthly  loan  payments  to  a  bank,  Meese 
helped  get  officials  of  that  bank  named  to 
high  government  positions.  Again,  there  was 
no  mention  of  a  poasible  conflict  of  interest. 

Meese  took  a  lucrative  hurry-up  promo- 
tion to  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve  even 
after  the  secretary  of  the  Army  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  move  would  not  be  a  "regu- 
lar and  normal  affair." 

The  list  goes  on,  but  the  pattern  is  clear: 
Here  is  a  man  devoid  of  any  sense  of  ethical 
propriety  or  awareness  about  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. As  recently  as  Monday,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  an  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
staff  report  found  specific  ethics  violations 
in  two  of  Meese's  dealings.  E^ren  now,  his 
claim  for  $720,000  in  legal  fees  related  to 
Stein's  investigation  is  being  challenged  by 
the  very  Justice  Department  that  Meese 
would  head  If  confirmed. 

The  very  least  that  can  be  said  about 
Meese  as  attorney  general  is  that  he  would 
set  a  truly  awful  example— hardly  the  type 
of  leadership  the  country  needs. 

We  urge  the  senators  to  reject  this  nomi- 
nation. The  president  can  surely  find  a 
better  nominee— one  with  t>oth  a  good  legal 
mind  and  an  understanding  of  ethical  con- 
duct. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  30.  19851 
Mr.  Meese  aitd  Red  Herrings 

Edwin  Meese  III.  who  wants  to  be  attor- 
ney general,  entered  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  hearing  room  Tuesday  amid  a 
school  of  red  herring.  The  panel  members 
will  serve  the  country  best  by  emulating 
well-trained  beagles,  keeping  their  noses  on 
the  trail  despite  all  those  interesting  smells. 

It  might  help  for  the  Senators  to  concen- 
trate on  their  duty  In  assessing  presidential 
choices.  It  isn't  to  sit  as  a  kind  of  supreme 
court,  ruling  merely  whether  nominees  are 
guilty  of  this  or  that  legal  or  regulatory  sin. 
They  work  on  a  higher  plane.  Their  job  is  to 
decide— applying  standards  that  consider 
adherence  to  laws  and  rules,  but  also  tran- 
scend them— whether  nominees  are  fit  to 
hold  the  offices  they  seek. 

Until  Monday,  the  Meese  record  seemed 
to  be  on  the  table.  Then  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  two  lawyers  in  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  had  concluded 
that  Mr.  Meese  violated  federal  ethical  reg- 
ulations in  connection  with  two  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

The  staff  memo,  if  divulged,  was  certain 
to  give  ammunition  to  Mr.  Meese's  oppo- 
nents. Perhaps  that's  why  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  intention  to  let  that  happen. 
Although  the  memo  was  discussed  with  Mr. 
Meese's  lawyer  and  with  White  House  coun- 
sel Fred  F.  Fielding,  it  wasn't  given  to  the 


Judiciary  Committee  until  the  committee 
asked  for  it. 

The  staff  lawyers'  conclusion  was  overrid- 
den by  their  boss,  the  director  of  the  ethics 
office.  David  H.  Martin— a  Reagan  appoint- 
ee. In  a  letter  to  the  committee  chairman. 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  Mr.  Martin  declared 
that  Mr.  Meese  "is  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  governing  con- 
flicts of  interest." 

Why  was  the  staff  memo  suppressed? 
Should  Mr.  Martin,  as  head  of  a  supposedly 
independent  agency,  have  discussed  it  with 
a  White  House  lawyer?  Given  Mr.  Meese's 
propensity  for  appearing  in  situations  that 
at  least  raise  questions  about  impropriety, 
and  given  the  broad  sweep  of  the  ethics 
rules,  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  the  clean 
bill  of  health  given  him  by  Mr.  Martin? 
These  are  all  questions  worth  discussing. 

But  in  broad  context,  they're  red  herrings, 
no  more  important  than  the  president's  ea- 
gerness to  get  Mr.  Meese  confirmed  or  the 
Novemt>er  election  landslide  or  Mr.  Meese's 
long  ordeal  or  even  the  conclusion  of  inde- 
pendent counsel  Jacob  A.  Stein  that  Mr. 
Meese  shouldn't  be  prosecuted  for  criminal 
misconduct. 

With  enough  beaglelike  persistence,  the 
senators  will  soon  end  the  hunt.  They  will 
find  that  Mr.  Meese's  weak  professional 
qualifications  make  him  a  poor  choice  to 
head  the  nation's  biggest  law  firm.  They 
will  see  that  his  lack  of  ethical  sensitivity, 
profusely  illustrated  in  the  Stein  report,  is 
incompatible  with  the  unique  office  to 
which  he  aspires. 

For  the  Senate  to  make  Mr.  Meese  attor- 
ney general  would  be  for  it  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  federal 
government  isn't  very  Important.  To  say 
that  is  to  render  the  confirmation  process 
meaningless. 

[From  the  New  Kensington  (PA)  Valley 
News  Dispatch,  Jan.  22,  1985] 

Meese  Nomination  Should  Be  Rejected 

President  Reagan  has  resubmitted  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attor- 
ney General,  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  confirmation  are  to 
begin  Jan.  29. 

We  hope  the  full  Senate  rejects  the  nomi- 
nation of  Meese. 

After  Reagan  first  submitted  Meese's 
nomination  early  last  year,  a  series  of  alle- 
gations against  Meese  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  counsel.  That  coun- 
sel concluded  last  September  that  there  was 
"no  basis"  to  support  a  criminal  indictment 
of  Meese.  Reagan  hailed  the  report  as  a  vin- 
dication of  Meese. 

Far  from  it.  A  Common  Cause  review  of 
the  independent  counsel's  report,  released 
in  December,  showed  the  report  portrays  a 
man  who  has  violated  basic  standards  of 
conduct  for  government  public  officials.  The 
only  vindication  is  that  the  report  does  not 
warrant  filing  a  criminal  charge  against 
Meese. 

The  five-month  investigation  by  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  examined  11  charges 
against  Meese,  including  the  connection  be- 
tween his  acceptance  of  financial  favors  and 
his  help  in  appointing  his  benefactors  to 
high-level  federal  positions. 

It  concluded  there  was  "no  basis"  for  pros- 
ecuting Meese  under  federal  criminal  law, 
but  the  counsel  explicitly  refused  to  say 
"that  the  evidence  does  not  substantiate  the 
loose  charges  of  moral  turpitude  against 
Meese,"  despite  the  repeated  pleading  of 
Meese's  counsel. 

Common  Cause  said  the  report  demon- 
strates that  Meese  is  "blind  to  the  ethical 


standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official,"  and  should  not  be  con- 
firmed as  Attorney  General. 

As  The  New  York  Times  observed  in  a  De- 
cember 1984  editorial,  "To  be  cleared  of 
criminal  suspicion  is  a  relief  but  not  a  quali- 
fication for  high  office." 

There  may  indeed  be  nothing  illegal  about 
a  government  official  conferring  public  re- 
wards on  those  who  have  done  him  private 
favors,  but  such  actions  are  ethically  inde- 
fensible. Especially  in  one  who  would  hope 
to  become  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
in  the  country. 

The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  nation,  and  more  than  any 
person  other  than  the  president  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set  the  ethical  tone  of  an  ad- 
ministration. High  ethical  standards  are 
necessary  to  maintaining  public  confidence 
in  the  even-handedness  of  the  law — an  es- 
sential ingredient  to  democracy. 

Ekl  Meese  through  his  public  conduct  does 
not  meet  those  qualifications. 

He  is  a  poor  choice  to  be  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  he  should  be  rejected. 

It's  not  enough  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  say  "I'm  not  a  crook."  He  has  to  be  much 
more  than  that. 

[From  the  Ottawa  (KS)  Herald.  Jan.  19851 

GOOD-BtTDDYISM 

Archibald  Cox,  the  high-minded  Water- 
gate prosecutor,  says  Edwin  Meese  is  unfit 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

He's  right  about  that,  but  not  necessarily 
for  the  reasons  he  cites. 

Cox  is  most  concerned  about  Meese's 
"utter  insensitivity  to  ethical  standards." 

That's  a  valid  point.  When  ethics  were 
ladled  out,  Meese  was  playing  golf.  But 
Washington's  hide  is  well-scarred  with  char- 
acter lapse. 

Even  more  to  the  point  in  the  Meese  nom- 
ination are  his  professional  qualifications. 
To  say  the  kindest,  they  are  modest. 

Meese  was  deputy  district  attorney  of 
California's  Alameda  County.  He  directed  a 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Policy  at  San 
Diego  school  of  law. 

That's  it,  so  far  as  law  goes.  Yet  he  is 
slated  to  be  our  top  law  official. 

We  have  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  are  better  grounded  in  law  and  the 
Constitution.  No,  we  have  thousands. 

Meese  is  a  businessman,  trouble-shooter, 
and  politician.  He  also  is  a  good  buddy  of 
the  President. 

He  qualifies  to  be  "'crony-general,"  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  puU  it.  But  is  good-bud- 
dyism  the  way  to  pick  cabinet  officials? 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  29.  1985] 
The  Ethics  or  Edwin  Meese 

The  air  of  shoddlness  and  concealment 
that  surrounds  the  financial  transactions  of 
Edwin  Meese.  President  Reagan's  nominee 
for  Attorney  General.  Is  thickening.  In  an 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  staff  report, 
two  agency  lawyers  have  concluded  that 
Meese  violated  federal  ethics  standards  in 
two  financial  dealings.  The  report  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  agency's  director,  David  H. 
Martin,  after  he  talked  to  Meese's  lawyers 
and  Reagan  officials,  according  to  an  article 
in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  report  was  based  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  385  pages  of  findings  by  Jacob  Stein. 
who  conducted  the  original.  Independent  in- 
vestigation of  Meese  last  year.  Stein  con- 
cluded that  Meese  was  not  guilty  of  an  in- 
dictable offense. 

The  Ethics  Office  lawyers,  however,  con- 
cluded that  Meese  violated  federal  stand- 


ards prohibiting  an  official  from  taking 
action  that  "might  create  the  appearance  of 
.  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any  or- 
ganization or  person."  The  same  standards 
urge  officials  not  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  acting  with  anything  other  than 
"complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity  " 

The  lawyers  concluded  that  Meese  violat- 
ed these  standards  when  he  was  Involved  in 
helping  get  federal  jobs  for  John  R. 
McKean,  who  lent  Meese  $40,000.  and  for 
Thomas  Barrack,  who  sold  Meese's  Califor- 
nia home  under  extraordinarily  favorable 
terms. 

Martin's  attempt  to  keep  this  information 
secret  raises  new  questions  about  how  the 
Meese  affair  has  been  handled.  His  meeting 
with  Meese's  lawyers  may  have  been  legal 
and  proper,  but  the  decision  not  to  disclose 
the  report  by  his  staff  creates  more  suspi- 
cion. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on 
the  nomination  are  scheduled  to  begin 
today.  Chairman  Strom  TTiurmond  (R-S.C.) 
has  wisely  decided  to  call  Martin  and  the 
two  lawyers  as  witnesses. 

In  light  of  the  disclosures,  the  committee 
should  not  rush  through  the  hearing  with- 
out thoroughly  examining  the  Ethics  Office 
report— which  deals  with  how  a  nominee  for 
the  highest  law  enforcement  office  in  the 
land  looks  at  the  law— and  the  reasons  it 
has  been  concealed  so  long. 

So  far,  only  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  of 
Ohio  has  said  he  will  vote  against  the  nomi- 
nation. Now,  however,  Meese's  supporters 
<in  the  committee  may  also  find  that  the 
report  has  a  dampening  effect  on  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  30.  19851 
The  Case  Against  Mr.  Meese 

A  great  many  irrelevant  questions  have 
been  asked  about  Eklwin  Meese,  President 
Reagan's  nominee  for  attorney  general,  and 
most  have  been  answered.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  ask  the 
relevant  one:  Is  Mr.  Meese  qualified  for  this 
post?  The  answer  is  no. 

A  special  counsel  concluded  after  a  five- 
month  investigation  that  Mr.  Meese  is  not  a 
crook,  and  administration  spokesmen  seem 
to  think  that  that  fully  establishes  his  claim 
to  the  post.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Meese's  principal  claim  to  the  office  is 
his  loyalty  to  Ronald  Reagan.  That  ought 
to  be  considered  a  liability  for  an  attorney 
general  nominee.  In  Mr.  Meese's  case  there 
aren't  any  balancing  qualifications.  His 
close  identification  with  President  Reagan's 
partisan  interests  makes  it  hard  to  have 
confidence  that  he  will  show  independence 
in  making  the  difficult,  principled  decisions 
an  attorney  general  must  make.  F^irther- 
more,  he  simply  does  not  have  the  legal 
stature  that  is  expected  of  the  nation's  chief 
law  enforcement  official.  With  all  the  dis- 
tinguished conservative  lawyers  and  judges 
in  the  United  States,  why  should  the  Justice 
Department  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Meese? 

His  nomination  has  been  troubled  from 
the  l)eglnning.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
complaints  have  centered  on  questions 
about  whether  he  violated  legal  or  ethical 
standards  while  working  as  one  of  President 
Reagan's  key  advisers  in  the  White  House. 
There  have  been  two  recent  developments 
on  that  score  that  continue  to  cloud  the 
debate. 

First,  a  federal  court  is  considering  his  re- 
quest to  have  the  government  pay  the  attor- 
neys who  represented  him  during  the  inves- 
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ligation  of  his  financial  affairs.  Under  the 
1978  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act,  officials 
may  be  reimbrused  for  lawyers'  fees  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  investigation  by  indepe- 
dent  counsels.  The  Justice  Department  has 
challenged  the  request,  and  a  court  must 
now  decide  whether  or  how  much  the  gov- 
ernment must  pay  Mr.  Meese's  lawyers.  It  is 
an  awkward  situation  for  everyone,  but  not 
germane  to  whether  he  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  other  development  relates  to  a  report 
by  two  staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Oov- 
emment Ethics,  rejected  by  their  boss,  ac- 
cusing Mr.  Meese  of  violating  government 
ethics  standards.  Again,  this  complicated 
and  probably  unresolvable  matter  should 
not  ot>scure  the  genuine  questions  at>out 
Mr.  Meese's  legal  stature  and  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Meese  may  have  been  unjustly  ma- 
ligned thanks  to  all  the  attention  focused  on 
his  financial  affairs.  But  even  if  he  never 
violated  a  law  or  regulation,  he  would  still 
be  a  bad  choice  as  attorney  general. 

[Prom  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  Dec.  29, 

1985] 

Spccial  Pkobe  Makxs  Case  Against  Meese 

Look  Better 

On  the  assumption  that  some  Americans 
have  not  read  the  400-page  report  Issued  by 
Independent  Counsel  Benjamin  Stein  on 
the  matter  of  Ed  Meese,  Common  Cause  has 
offered  a  summary  of  it.  This  turns  out  to 
be  a  more  useful  act  than  it  might  seem. 

News  accounts  about  the  Stein  report  cor- 
rectly emphasized  that  it  found  Mr.  Meese 
guilty  of  no  crimes.  Those  accounts  reports 
said— secondarily— that  Mr.  Stein  did  not 
clear  Mr.  Meese  of  any  ethical  transgres- 
sions: the  Stein  report  limited  Itself  to  legal 
issues. 

That's  all  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  a 
look  at  the  Stein  report  that  Is  any  more 
than  cursory  reveals  this:  The  report  tends 
to  confirm  the  slew  of  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Meese  in  various  press  reports  and  In 
congressional  testimony. 

The  dubious  act  happened,  Mr.  Stein  said. 
They  Just  don't  happen  to  be  illegal.  Mr. 
Stein  reported  that  he  had  no  proof  that, 
for  example,  "Mr.  Meese  solicited  (or  ac- 
cepted) a  loan  .  .  .  with  the  express  or  im- 
plied Intention  of  assisting  (the  lender)  in 
obtaining  a  government  position."  Again 
and  again  throughout  the  report,  the 
matter  of  Intent  surfaces  as  the  stumbling 
block  In  any  prosecution. 

But  the  facts  are  not  disputed. 

Now  picture  Mr.  Meese  as  attorney  gener- 
al. Suppose,  suggests  Common  Cause, 
"that  .  .  .  some  high  official  in  the  White 
House  had  supported  Individuals  .  .  .  for 
important  government  positions  after  he 
had  received  unusual  financial  assistance 
from  them  or  (their  organizations).  Could 
Mr.  Meese  ...  be  expected  to  press  a  vigor- 
ous investigation?"  Would  a  young  lawyer  in 
Justice  feel  free  to  propose  that? 

Suppose  somebody  took  gifts.  "Could  Mr. 
Meese  be  expected  to  see  anything  wrong  in 
such  conduct? "  Could  the  public  expect 
strong  action? 

If,  every  time  an  ethical  issue  arises,  the 
attorney  general  has  to  ask  himself  whether 
strong  action  will  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  then  the  cause  of  Justice  is  not 
served.  And  the  cause  of  Justice  Is  what  the 
attorney  generalship  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  Meese  came  under  severe  financial 
stress  in  the  early  1980s,  primarily  the 
result  of  his  difficulty  in  selling  his  Califor- 
nia house.  He  was  not  using  the  various  fi- 


nancial favors  he  received  to  get  rich.  That 
fact  deserves  some  place  in  these  proceed- 
ings. 

He  should  not  be  sent  to  Jail.  Mr.  Meese 
should  not  be  fined.  He  should  not  be  an 
object  of  contempt.  He  should  not  be  black- 
balled from  gainful  employment.  He  should 
not  be  attorney  general. 

(Prom  the  Missoula  (MT)  Missoulian,  Jan. 

29.  1985] 

Senate  SHOuto  Reject  Meese's 

CoitPIRMATION 

(By  Sam  Reynolds) 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  Sen.  Max  Baucus  sits,  today  begins 
Its  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  to  become  attorney  general. 

Strenuous  objections  are  rising  against 
the  appointment.  The  objections,  outlined 
in  detail  on  this  page  today  by  Archibald 
Cox.  rest  not  on  political  opposition  to  the 
president.  After  all.  another  top  White 
House  aide.  James  A.  Baker  III.  recently  re- 
ceived unanimous  backing  from  a  Senate 
committee  to  become  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. 

Nor  are  questions  raised  that  Meese  is  an 
Incompetent  lawyer,  or  has  offended  special 
Interests,  or  beaten  his  wife  or  kicked  his 
dog. 

The  opposition  against  Meese  rests  on  the 
question  of  ethics.  The  man  has  committed 
acts  that  a  public  servant  even  marginally 
seitsltive  to  ethical  standards  avoids.  He  has 
received  financial  favors  and  participated  in 
personnel  decisions  that,  while  not  Illegal  in 
themselves,  are  direct  conflicts  of  interest. 

Is  this  the  man  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
confirm  to  become  the  nation's  top  law  en- 
forcement officer?  Obviously  not. 

The  allegations  against  Meese  are  not 
based  on  hearsay.  They  were  brought  out  by 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  facts  by  a 
special  prosecuter,  Jacob  A.  Stein.  Stein  was 
appointed  last  year  to  investigate  Meese  to 
determine  whether  the  president's  counsel 
had  committed  any  criminal  acts. 

No,  concluded  Stein,  Meese  had  broken  no 
laws.  But  Stein  declined  to  comment  on  the 
propriety  of  what  Meese  had  done  or  how 
fit  he  was  to  serve  as  attorney  general. 
Stein's  investigation  was  limited  to  whether 
Meese  could  be  prosecuted. 

But  the  facts  about  the  favors  Meese  had 
received  and  dispensed  were  presented  In 
Stein's  report.  They  are  damning  to  a 
person  who  would  be  the  nation's  attorney 
general. 

There's  more  to  it  than  that.  There  is  an- 
other fear,  involving  the  same  worries  that 
count  against  Meese's  confirmation  as  attor- 
ney general.  The  other  fear  has  to  do  with 
the  Supreme  Court.9 

Meese  is  known  to  aspire  to  appointment 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Two  or  more 
Supreme  Court  seats  are  expected  to  fall 
vacant  during  President  Reagan's  second 
term. 

There's  little  doubt  that  If  Meese,  despite 
his  dismal  ethical  record,  can  survive  the 
Senate  confirmation  process  and  become  at- 
torney general,  he  would  be  able  to  survive 
a  second  confirmation  process  and  become  a 
Justice. 

The  thought  of  such  a  sleaze  serving  as 
the  president's  legal  counsel  is  bad  enough, 
but  can  be  swallowed.  The  president  may 
surround  himself  with  anyone  he  wants. 
The  thought  of  the  man  becoming  attorney 
general  Is  deeply  disturbing,  for  the  reasons 
Cox  presents  so  well.  The  thought  of  his  be- 
coming a  Supreme  Court  justice  is  intoler- 
able. 


Stop  it,  now.  Let  Meese  return  to  duty  at 
the  White  House,  if  that  suits  him  and  the 
president.  But  he  should  not  be  advanced 
any  further  up  the  ladder  of  public  respon- 
sibility, dragging  with  him,  as  he  always 
will,  the  baggage  of  an  ethically  Uinted 
past. 

Baucus  should  oppose  Meese's  confirma- 
tion in  committee.  Both  he  and  Sen.  John 
Melcher  should  vote  against  confirmation  if 
it  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

[Prom  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald.  Jan. 

22.  1985) 

QmsnoNS  ABOirr  Mexsb 

(It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  who  it  attor- 
ney general  to  have  a  sign  saving  I  have 
been  found  not  to  t>e  a  crooJt— Archibald 
Cox.  Common  Cause  chairman.) 

Although  a  few  weeks  remain  before  Ed 
Meese's  nomination  for  U.S.  attorney  gener- 
al will  be  resubmitted  to  Congress,  opposi- 
tion is  already  t>eginning  to  line  up. 

The  Common  Cause  organization  has 
little  use  for  Meese's  promotion  from  his 
post  of  White  House  adviser  to  attorney 
general  and  is  dissatisfied  with  what  it  re- 
gards as  the  limited  perspective  of  a  special 
prosecutor,  who  concluded  earlier  this  year 
that  Meese's  conduct,  involving  allegations 
of  awarding  Jobs  to  persons  who  provided 
him  with  financial  or  other  assistance,  did 
not  violate  any  criminal  laws. 

Tliere  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  the  Senate 
to  examine  the  questions  raised.  Common 
Cause  has  a  point  when  It  asserts  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  an  attorney  general  who 
has  not  been  formally  accused  of  commit- 
ting a  crime  but  whose  background  is  ques- 
tionable. After  all.  the  job  to  be  filled  is 
that  of  the  top  law  enforcement  officer  in 
the  land,  not  some  minor  penny-ante  bu- 
reaucratic post. 

Senators  should  keep  that  in  mind  and 
resist  any  temptation  to  rush  the  nomina- 
tion through  simply  to  allow  President 
Reagan  to  have  his  way. 

CProm  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  29.  1985] 
Mk.  Meese  Doesn't  Measuke  Up 

Eleven  months  have  passed  since  Edwin 
Meese  went  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  seeking  confirmation  as  Attor- 
ney General.  Though  slight  of  legal  stature, 
he  had  the  warm  endorsement  of  a  popular 
President  and  seemed  easily  confirmable. 
But  questions  arose  al)out  his  fitness  for 
that  office,  serious  enough  to  require  a  spe- 
cial investigation  by  an  independent  coun- 
sel. The  counsel  concluded  that  none  of  the 
charges  warranted  a  criminal  indictment,  so 
the  President  renewed  the  nomination.  This 
week  the  Senate  returns  to  the  crucial  ques- 
tion: What  qualifies  Mr.  Meese  for  this  Job? 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  letting  Presi- 
dents have  their  choice  in  Cabinet  officers. 
But  unless  the  qualifications  are  cut  to  fit 
the  candidate,  Mr.  Meese  Is  not  a  desirable 
choice.  Some  senators  seem  in  no  mood  to 
measure  the  nominee.  For  them  the  key  fac- 
tors now  are  President  Reagan's  landslide 
re-election  and  the  independent  counsel's 
repori  that  Mr.  Meese  has  done  nothing 
criminal.  Yet  senators,  in  voting  to  confirm 
or  reject,  should  apply  a  higher  standard  of 
what  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  be. 

The  person  entrusted  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  need  not  be  a  legal  scholar 
or  master  of  every  legal  specialty  under  his 
direction.  But  he  should  be  learned  In  the 
law  and  have  distinguished  himself  In  its 
practice  and  application.  Moreover,  he 
should  aspire  to  be  the  conscience  of  any 


Administration,  guiding  the  President  in 
setting  Its  ethical  and  moral  tone.  He  should 
become  not  only  the  President's  advocate 
but  also  his  chief  legal  adviser,  ready  to  give 
the  unwelcome  advice  that  the  law  limits 
his  client's  power. 

When  visible,  Mr.  Meese's  approach  to  the 
law  has  been  aggressively  opporiunistic.  As 
White  House  counselor,  he  sought  to  wipe 
out  years  of  gains  in  civil  rights  by  restoring 
tax  exemptions  to  schools  that  discriminate 
against  blacks.  E>ven  at  the  risk  of  abusing 
executive  power,  he  led  the  effort  to  sabo- 
tage Congress'  repeated  affirmation  of  a  law 
creating  a  Federal  program  of  lawyers  for 
poor  people.  Without  a  trace  of  courtesy  to 
a  responsible  adversary,  he  kept  calling  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  a  "criminals' 
lobby." 

In  explaining  his  failure  to  report  finan- 
cial favors  by  benefactors  who  then  ob- 
tained Government  Jobs,  Mr.  Meese  con- 
vinced the  independent  counsel,  Jacob 
Stein,  that  he  attaches  no  legal  significance 
to  some  of  these  transactions,  and  simply 
could  not  remember  others.  That  negates 
criminal  intent  but  it  does  not  make  Mr. 
Meese  a  blCKXlhound  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tionable conduct  in  high  office. 

The  nation  has  endured  some  undistin- 
guished Attorneys  General.  It  has  also  been 
blessed  with  some  whose  achievements  in 
law  enforcement,  civil  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  liberties  marked  them  for  honor.  Mr. 
Meese  represents  a  throwback  to  the  kind  of 
Attorney  General  the  last  Watergate  pros- 
ecutor warned  against:  the  political  manag- 
er, the  Presidential  buddy. 

The  standard  for  performance  in  this  crit- 
ical Job  has  been  rising.  Mr.  Meese  doesn't 
measure  up. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  31, 

1985] 

The  Record  Warns  Senate  To  Go  Slow  On 

Mr.  Meese 

The  more  that  the  fitness  of  Edwin  Meese 
3d  to  be  attorney  general  is  examined  in 
public,  the  more  it  appears  that  he  doesn't 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  the  nation's  chief 
law-enforcement  officer.  Thus,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  should  not  be  in  any 
hurry  to  vote  on  his  confirmation. 

Lapses  in  ethical  standards  keep  cropping 
up.  They  are  lapses  that  the  public  has 
every  reason  to  expect  Mr.  Meese  would 
have  avoided— if  not  as  result  of  his  long  ex- 
perience as  a  public  official,  then  certainly 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  President's  choice 
to  head  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee re-opened  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion Tuesday  there  were  new  charges  raised 
by  a  staff  report  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  charges  that  were  changed 
after  David  H.  Martin,  director  of  the  office, 
consulted  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Meese's 
attorneys.  And  there  was  Mr.  Meese  testify- 
ing on  one  hand  that  he  had  met  "ethical  as 
well  as  legal"  standards  of  conduct  for 
public  officials  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
he  has  "a  much  higher  sensitivity  to  these 
matters  now  than  when  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Mr.  Meese's  nomination  has  been  hanging 
fire  for  almost  a  year.  A  court-appointed  in- 
dependent counsel  investigated  11  allega- 
tions of  improprieties  and  found  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  not  violated  any  federal  laws,  but 
he  expressly  did  not  pass  judgment  on 
whether  Mr.  Meese  was  fit  to  be  attorney 
general.  That  question  is  now  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  question  is  being 
raised  as  a  smokescreen  to  embarrass  the 


President,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed 
Mr.  Reagan's  nominee  for  Treasury  secre- 
tary, James  A.  Baker  3d. 

No,  the  question  Is  a  real  one.  It  Is  critical 
especially  because  the  attorney  general  not 
only  must  decide  sensitive  ethic&l  questions 
in  the  government's  handling  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  but  also  is  almost  on  the 
same  level  as  the  President  in  setting  an  ad- 
ministrations' ethical  tone.  The  committee, 
whose  members  Include  Pennsylvania's 
Arlen  Specter  and  Delaware's  Joseph  R. 
Biden  Jr.,  must  shake  out  this  entire  matter 
before  voting.  On  the  record  that  exists, 
that  should  not  be  done  quickly. 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Jan. 

29.  1985} 

Meese's  Legal  Bill  Too  Smp 

We  are  beginning  to  lose  patience  with 
White  House  counselor  Edwin  Meese. 
Meese.  I*resident  Reagan's  choice  for  attor- 
ney general,  has  just  presented  the  govern- 
ment with  the  $720,000  bUl  his  lawyers 
charged  him  for  representation  when  inde- 
pendent counsel  Jacob  Stein  investigated 
Meese's  propensity  for  borrowing  money 
from  people  who  later  ended  up  with  gov- 
ernment Jobs. 

It  seems  Meese's  principal  attorneys, 
Leonard  Garment  and  E.  Robert  Wallach, 
charge  $250  an  hour.  Their  tab  comes  to 
more  than  twice  the  (320,000  it  cost  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  investigation.  Garment  and 
Wallach,  it  turns  out.  decided  that  they 
must  not  cut  their  rate  for  Meese  lest  they 
be  accused  of  trying  to  gain  special  favors 
from  a  future  attorney  general.  Somehow 
we  have  no  more  sj^mpathy  for  them  than 
we  do  for  their  client. 

It's  reasonable  to  provide  for  reasonable 
government  payments  to  be  made  in  such 
cases.  Otherwise,  frivolous  accusations  could 
bar  all  but  the  wealthy  from  the  pressure 
cooker  process  of  being  nominated  for  top 
government  jobs.  But  the  Meese  tab  Is  clear- 
ly excessive,  and  its  presentation  to  taxpay- 
ers—most of  whom  earn  far  less  than  $250 
an  hour— Is  an  act  of  arrogance  and  t>oor 
judgment. 

Since  it  is  clear  Meese  could  not  afford  to 
hire  such  limousine  attorneys,  it's  fair  to 
ask  why  he  did  not  use  the  time-honored, 
consumer-wise  tactic  of  consulting  the 
yellow  pages  for  more  reasonable  services. 
Simultaneously,  he  has  been  endorsing  a 
proposal  to  place  a  $75-an-hour  limit  on  fees 
paid  to  lawyers  who  successfully  sue  the 
government  and  are  entitled  to  taxpayer  re- 
imbursement. 

Meese's  actions  In  this  matter  don't  speak 
well  for  the  way  he  would  handle  himself  as 
the  top  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  land. 
Now  that  he  has  taken  us  all  to  this  sorry 
point,  if  seems  only  a  mess  can  result.  Meese 
is  asking  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Department 
who  presumably  will  be  his  subordinates  to 
judge  in  his  favor.  They  probably  will  com- 
promise and  pay  only  part  of  the  bill,  and 
that  makes  sense.  But  If  his  attorneys 
reduce  whatever  sum  Is  left  to  pay,  then 
they  could  run  afoul  of  bribery  sUtutes.  If 
friends  pick  up  the  bill  for  him  they  could 
be  stopped  by  the  same  statutes. 

All  this  occurs  just  as  the  Senate  is  pre- 
paring to  whisk  Meese  through  the  confir- 
mation process  and  as  David  H.  Martin,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
confirms  that  his  staff  found  Meese  violated 
ethical  standards  in  two  of  his  questionable 
transactions.  Martin  said  that  after  he  met 
with  Meese's  lawyers  he  decided  against 
taking  further  action  persuant  to  this  staff's 
findings. 


U  Meese  indictable?  No.  Are  his  ethical 
standards  acceptable?  Very  detuttable. 

[Prom  the  West  Palm  Beach  (PL)  Post,  Jan. 

17.  1985] 

Meese  Lacks  QuAuncATioNS 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  President 
Ronald  Reagan  nominated  his  good  friend 
E>lw1n  Meese  to  succeed  his  good  friend  WU- 
Uam  French  Smith  as  U.S.  attorney  general. 

When  he  was  nominated  last  January, 
Meese  picked  up  immediate  opposition  on 
the  grounds  that  his  professional  qualifica- 
tions to  head  the  mighty  Justice  Depart- 
ment were  virtually  invisible.  Later,  as  the 
Senate  began  the  investigation  that  normal- 
ly precedes  Its  confirmation  hearings,  facts 
emerged  that  Indicate  his  unfitness  for  the 
job  for  more  substantive  reasons. 

The  investigation  by  a  special  counsel 
showed  that  Meese  repeatedly  did  favors  for 
people  who  had  lent  him  money.  The  favors 
took  the  form  of  appointments  to  federal 
jobs  or  government  office,  an  area  in  which 
Meese  had  great  influence  as  special  counsel 
to  the  president. 

Ultimately,  the  special  counsel  concluded 
that  he  found  "...  no  basis  for  the  bringing 
of  a  (criminal)  prosecution  ..."  The  White 
House  thereupon  began  acting  as  though 
Meese  had  been  cleared  of  all  wrongdoing. 
So  have  certain  Republican  senators  who 
are  anxious  to  get  the  matter  behind  them. 

What  they  gloss  over  is  the  fact  that  the 
special  counsel  was  asked  to  say  that  the 
evidence  "...  did  not  sul>stantiate  the  loose 
charges  of  moral  turpitude  against  Idr. 
Meese,"  but  he  refused  to  go  beyond  that. 
Just  as  he  refused  to  evaluate  Meese's  fit- 
ness for  public  office.  He  said  those  ques- 
tions were  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 

They  are  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  will 
resume  hearings  on  the  Meese  appointment 
in  two  weeks.  The  committee  must  ask 
whether  someone  of  Meese's  background  is 
fit  to  serve  as  the  nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

Archibald  Cox,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  said  the  special  counsel's  report 
shows  that  Meese  "is  blind  to  the  ethical 
standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official. "  Cox  has  it  right. 

[From  the  Annlston  (AL)  Star  Jan.  8,  1985] 
Meese  and  Ethics 

Both  of  Alabama's  senators  sit  on  the  Sen- 
tate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  committee 
that  passes  on  the  president's  nominations 
for  high  federal  office.  Both  are  men  of 
high  ethical  principles. 

To  be  true  to  those  principles,  both  Sens. 
Howell  Heflln  and  Jeremiah  Denton  should 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese 
III  to  be  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Meese's  qualifications  as  an  attorney 
for  this  post  are  questionable,  but  they  are 
not  the  problem.  Normally  a  president 
should  be  granted  wide  latitude  in  selecting 
his  Cabinet  officers.  But  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  place  in  the  top  law-enforce- 
ment position  in  the  nation  a  person  with 
questionable  ethical  standards,  a  man  who 
accepted  favors  from  those  he  helped 
through  White  House  connections. 

The  questions  raised  about  Meese  were 
sufficiently  serious  that  an  Independent 
counsel  was  appointed  to  review  his  situa- 
tion. That  counsel,  Jacob  Stein,  issued  his 
report  last  September,  concluding  that 
there  was  "no  basis"  for  indicting  Meese  on 
criminal  charges.  He  found  there  was  no 
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identifiable  connection  between  the  favors 
granted  Meese  by  various  friends,  and  his 
favors  to  those  same  friends. 

There  may  be  no  connection.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested here  that  Mr.  Meese  necessarily  sold 
government  appointments  for  financial 
favors.  Nonetheless  he  assisted  those  who 
helped  him  gain  federal  appointments.  At 
the  very  least  his  conduct  showed  poor  judg- 
ment and  undermined  the  high  ethical 
standards  expected  of  White  House  offi- 
cials. 

According  to  federal  regulations.  "It  is 
equally  important  that  each  employee  (of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President)  avoid 
becoming  involved  in  situations  which 
present  the  possibility,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance, that  his  official  position  might  be  used 
to  his  private  advantage." 

Mr.  Meese  accepted  a  $40,000  loan  from  a 
man  he  then  supported  for  nomination  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  His  wife  accepted  a  $15,000  loan 
from  another  man  who  subsequently 
became  Meese's  assistant  in  the  White 
House.  Yet  another  man  who  arranged  the 
sale  of  Messe's  house,  using  some  of  his  own 
money,  was  proposed  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary by  a  four-meml)er  senior  staff  commit- 
tee which  included  Edwin  Meese. 

Mr.  Meese  intervened  to  urge  the  reap- 
pointment to  head  the  Army  Reserve  of  a 
general  who  had  approved  an  irregular  pro- 
motion of  Meese  to  colonel  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

I»resident  Reagan  characterized  the  report 
of  the  independent  counsel  as  a  "vindica- 
tion" of  Meese. 

Yet  Mr.  Stein,  the  independent  counsel, 
was  asked  to  say.  ".  .  .  that  the  evidence 
does  not  substantiate  the  loose  charges  of 
moral  turpitude  against  Mr.  Meese."  He  re- 
fused. He  was  asked  to  make  xn  "evaluation 
of  (Meese's)  fitness  for  public  office."  He  re- 
fused. 

Lack  of  evidence  of  violation  of  criminal 
statutes  is  one  thing.  Compliance  with  the 
ethical  requirements  of  high  office  is  quite 
another. 

Edwin  Meese  II  should  not  head  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Astoria  (OR)  Daily  Astorian  Jan. 

3.  1985] 

We  Askkd  for  It 

The  citizens'  lobby.  Conunon  Cause,  and 
its  chairman.  Archibald  Cox.  are  right  about 
Edwin  Meese.  but  they  cannot  expect  Con- 
gress to  do  their  bidding.  Members  of  Con- 
gress always  have  been  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  president  in  the  choice  of  a  member  of 
his  Cabinet,  and  that's  the  way  it  will  be 
•  with  Meese. 

Nevertheless.  Conunon  Cause  and  Cox 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  declaring 
that  Meese  is  not  qualified  to  be  attorney 
general  simply  because  a  special  prosecutor 
concluded  there  was  "no  basis  for  the  bring- 
ing of  criminal  prosecution  against  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  choice  to  head  the  Justice 
Department." 

We  are  well-served  by  being  reminded  by 
Cox  that  "The  uncontradicted  evidence  in 
the  (special  prosecutor's)  report  shows  that 
Mr.  Meese  repeatedly  participated  in  ap- 
pointing to  high  government  positions  Indi- 
viduals who  had  done  or  were  doing  him  fi- 
nancial favors  or  who  were  affiliated  with  a 
bank  that  had  done  him  financial  favors." 

It  is  important  to  make  this  point  because 
while  it  will  not  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Meese  as  attorney  general  it  should  give  the 
president  pause  when  he  considers  nominat- 
ing the  man  for  the  next  opening  on  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


The  Reagan  administration  has  exhibited 
a  degree  of  sleazlness  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  whose  leader 
had  to  resign  and  several  of  whose  employ- 
ees went  to  prison.  At  last  count,  some  45 
Reagan  appointees  had  to  leave  government 
because  of  their  sleazy  ethical  standards. 

The  head  of  the  Justice  Department 
should  be  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  In- 
stead we  get  Edwin  Meese.  an  old  Reagan 
crony,  whose  ethics  have  been  suspect  for  a 
long  time.  To  complain  is  useless.  We're  get- 
ting what  we  deserve.  We  asked  for  it. 

[Prom  the  Austin  (TX)  American- 
Statesman.  Jan.  1.  1985] 
Meese  Not  QuALiriED 

President  Reagan  is  expected  to  once 
again  nominate  Edwin  Meese  as  attorney 
general  when  Congress  convenes.  But  the 
presidential  counsel  is  no  more  fit  for  that 
high  office  now  than  before  he  was 
"cleared"  of  violating  federal  law  after  a 
five-month  Investigation.  Meese's  nomina- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

A  year  ago.  Meese  was  nominated  to  be  at- 
torney general.  Within  three  months.  l)e- 
cause  of  information  revealed  in  the  press 
and  during  hearings  on  his  nomination,  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  possible  crimi- 
nal charges  against  the  nominee  t>egan. 
Later,  an  independent  counsel  was  selected 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 

In  September,  the  counsel's  report  was  re- 
leased. It  concluded  there  was  "no  basis"  for 
indicting  Meese  on  criminal  charges.  Mr. 
Reagan  claimed  the  report  was  a  "vindica- 
tion" of  Meese. 

But.  as  Conunon  Cause  chairman  Archi- 
bald Cox  has  said,  the  report  is  no  such 
thing.  A  Common  Cause  review  of  the  coun- 
sel's report  notes  that  it  carefully  refused  to 
state  that  the  evidence  does  not  substanti- 
ate the  charge  of  moral  turpitude  or  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  Meese's  fitness  for 
public  office. 

Indeed,  the  conclusion  that  can  be  taken 
from  the  counsel  report  is  that  Meese  has 
very  little  sensitivity  to  the  sort  of  ethical 
standards  to  be  expected  of  an  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

[Prom  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  (TX)  Dec. 
22.  1984] 

Reagan  Shouu)  Lift  Meese  NoMiNAXioif 

America's  top  law  enforcement  officer 
never  should  have  to  prove  his  innocence  of 
charges  that  he  misused  his  position  or  in- 
fluence. 

Yet.  that  is  what  presidential  counselor 
Eklwin  Meese  III— President  Reagan's  choice 
to  be  the  nation's  new  attorney  general- 
has  been  forced  to  do. 

Despite  being  cleared  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing by  an  investigation  into  whether  he 
improperly  obtained  government  jobs  for 
friends.  Meese  is  no  more  qualifed  to  join 
the  Cabinet  now  than  he  was  when  the 
questions  first  arose. 

The  citizens  public  interest  lobby 
Common  Cause,  certainly  no  friend  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  has  issued  a  report 
of  its  own  that  condemns  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation. Conunon  Cause  chairman  Archibald 
Cox.  the  former  Watergate  special  prosecu- 
tor, said  the  group's  study  reveals  Meese's 
"utter  Insensitivlty  to  ethical  standards  crit- 
ical to  confidence  in  govenunent." 

Meese's  nomination  came  under  fire  last 
year  when  an  investigation  looked  into  alle- 
gations that  his  wife  spent  government 
money  for  personal  use  and  charges  that 
Meese  used  his  influence  in  the  administra- 


tion to  win  favors  for  friends.  But  just  last 
September,  a  special  prosecutor  who  investi- 
gated Meese  said  he  found  "no  basis  .  .  .  for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Meese  for  the  violation  of  a  federal  criminal 
statute." 

However,  the  prosecutor  did  not  deny  that 
Meese  did  the  things  for  which  he  was  in- 
vestigated. He  said  only  that  he  saw  no 
grounds  for  prosecution. 

All  right,  Meese  is  not  a  criminal. 

But  that  does  not  automatically  qualify 
him  to  be  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

Too  many  questions  remain  from  the  in- 
vestigation into  Meese's  conduct  for  him  to 
serve  in  a  post  that  requires  absolute  trust. 

Characteristically,  the  president  has 
vowed  to  stick  with  his  nominee  and  says  he 
will  present  his  name  to  the  Senate  once 
more  for  consideration,  he  should,  however, 
withdraw  his  good  friend's  name. 

T^e  president  surely  can  find  someone 
with  impeccable  professional  and  ethical 
qualifications.  Ed  Meese  simply  does  not  fit 
that  description. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  E>ec.  22.  1984] 
Meese's  Defeat:  A  Common  Cause 

Archibald  Cox,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  and  his  organization  are  to  be  ad- 
mired for  taking  on  the  uphill  fight  to  get 
the  Senate  to  reject  President  Reagan's  ex- 
pected nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  as  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  officer. 

Meese  is  a  man  of  questionable  integrity 
and  is  not  fit  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  accused  of  help- 
ing to  arrange  positions  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  persons  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived financial  assistance.  Meese  denies 
any  wrong-doing.  The  facts  are  clear— 
Meese  received  financial  help  from  five  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  sut)sequently  got  jobs  in 
the  Administration. 

An  independent  counsel  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  last  spring  after 
Meese  was  nominated  to  replace  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith.  The  coun- 
sel. Jacob  A.  Stein,  found  no  t>asis  for  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  Meese.  He  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  propriety  of  Meese's  l>ehavior 
or  on  his  fitness  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Meese  was  not  vindicated  by  the  Stein 
report.  If  anything,  the  report  proved  that 
Meese's  accounts  of  his  financial  machina- 
tions were  less  than  forthright.  Senators 
should  read  and  take  heed  of  a  37-page  anal- 
ysis of  the  Stein  report  by  Common  Cause. 

Reagan  says  he  Intends  to  nominate 
Meese  again  when  Congress  reconvenes. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  expect- 
ed to  begin  hearings  on  the  nomination  late 
next  month. 

The  Administration's  disregard  for  facts 
and  ethics,  while  inexcusable,  is  well-known. 
A  series  of  resignations  and  embarrassments 
involving  Reagan  officials  has  done  nothing 
to  deter  the  President  from  demonstrating 
loyalty  to  persons  who  have  proved  to  be 
lacking  in  integrity. 

There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  aside  while  President 
Reagan  continues  to  be  blind  to  the  implica- 
tions of  his  appointments.  Representatives 
and  senators  must  join  Common  Cause  and 
Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  in  en- 
couraging Meese  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. 


[From  the  Bristol  (CT)  Press.  Dec.  28.  1984] 
Clearing  The  Meese  Mess 

After  months  of  delay.  Senate  Republi- 
cans appear  confident  that  presidential  ad- 
viser Ed  Meese  can  be  confirmed  as  attorney 
general.  Without  doubt,  the  confidence  is 
well  founded. 

Still,  rejection  would  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try. There  are  several  reasons  that  Meese 
should  be  denied  the  office,  and  no  amount 
of  political  maneuvering  can  change  that. 

Forget  his  assertion  that  poor  people 
stand  in  soup  kitchen  lines  because  they 
want  "free  food. "  Technically,  he's  correct. 
If  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  food, 
you  can  Xtet  they  would.  Meese  suspects  that 
these  are  people  out  to  rip  off  the  system. 
In  fact,  they're  those  who"  have  been  ripped 
off  by  the  system— who  literally  cannot 
afford  a  meal.  But  a  warped  perspective  on 
hunger  in  America  doesn't  disqualify  a  can- 
didate for  attorney  general. 

This  is.  after  all.  the  man  who  once  re 


The  present  officeholder.  William  French 
Smith,  had  to  return  a  dubious  (50.000 
bonus  provided  by  a  corporation,  had  to 
drop  a  tax  shelter  that  netted  him  a  $66,000 
deduction  for  a  $16,500  investment,  and  his 
round-the-world  drug  enforcement  Junket 
may  have  set  a  new  record  for  squandering 
while  traveling  on  supposed  government 
business. 

Former  Attorney  General  Richard  Klein- 
dienst  was  convicted  of  misleading  a  Senate 
conunittee.  got  $250,000  "finder  fee  "  from  a 
crooked  insurance  broker  for  arranging 
Teamsters  union  business  and  temporarily 
lost  his  law  license. 

Before  him.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  went  to  prison  for  Watergate  evils. 

Attempts  to  block  Meese's  nomination 
haven't  l)een  helped  by  a  discovery  about 
his  chief  attacker.  Sen.  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum led  the  opposition  in  the  first  round 
of  Senate  hearings  on  Meese's  confirmation. 
Now  it  turns  out  that  Metzenbaum  took  a 


f  erred  to 'the  American  Civil  Liberties  Unioiv- »250.000  finder  fee  for  making  a  phone  call 
as  a  -criminals'  lobby. "  Granted.  Ed  Meese  to  expedite  sale  of  the  Hay  AdamsJIotel  to 
Is  entitled  to  an  opinion.  All  the  same,  his     Washington. 


words  indicate  a  woeful  inability  to  under- 
stand the  principles  inherent  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Safeguards  exist  not  to  protect 
criminals,  but  to  protect  everyone.  One 
searches  Meese's  record  in  vain  for  a  sense 
that  he  has  grasped  that  argument. 

Then.  too.  there  was  his  maneuvering  to 
win  a  tax  exemption  for  Bob  Jones  Universi- 
ty—the Segregated,  theological  academy 
based  in  South  Carolina.  As  a  presidential 
aide.  Meese  was  perhaps  following  the 
wishes  of  the  White  House.  Still,  such  ex- 
emptions violate  both  law  and  precedent. 
Does  the  nation  need  an  attorney  general 
who  Is  willing  to  do  that? 

Meese's  backers  are  so  confident  partly 
because  their  nominee  has  been  "cleared" 
by  a  special  prosecutor  Investigating  charges 
that  he  traded  in  high-level  appointments 
for  President  Reagan's  political  friends. 
Still,  there  are  indications  that  he  was  less 
than  honest  in  hearings  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Besides,  It's  Indisputable 
that  the  Reagan  appointment  policy  has 
rested  upon  a  base  of  patronage. 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  Ed 
Meese  will  be  rejected.  It  does  suggest 
strongly,  though,  exactly  why  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  attorney  general. 

(From  the  Charleston.  (WV)  Gazette,  Dec. 

28,  1984] 

Meese  Mess 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  person  of  unquestioned 
integrity.  Such  individuals  are  available. 
Numberless  lawyers  and  politicians  are  hon- 
orable. 

Why,  then,  is  the  White  House  determined 
to  hand  the  nation's  top  legal  office  to  a 
card-carrying  member  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's sleaze  gang? 

Although  a  special  prosecutor  concluded 
that  Edwin  Meese  committed  no  crime  for 
which  he  could  Ije  indicted,  his  conduct 
wasn't  honorable.  He  got  loans  from  at  least 
five  Callfornlans.  Such  cash  he  neglected  to 
report,  as  demanded-  by  law.  Worse,  five 
lenders  were  appointed  by  the  White  House 
to  federal  posts. 

Former  Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox,  now  chairman  of  Common  Cause,  says 
Meese's  failure  to  object  to  federal  jobs 
being  offered  to  private  benefactors  shows 
him  to  be  morally  unfit  to  be  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

Why  do  so  many  appointees  to  this  key 
federal  office  have  feet  of  clay. 


He  eventually  returned  the 
money,  but  his  standing  as  a  moral  accuser 
has  l>een  undercut. 

Other  senators,  however,  should  continue 
the  fight.  This  society  doesn't  need  any 
more  tainted  attorneys  general. 

When  Meese's  name  comes  up  for  Senate 
confirmation,  we  urge  West  Virginia's  new 
team.  Sen  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Sen.  J.D. 
Rockefeller  IV.  to  cast  their  votes  in  keep- 
ing with  a  view  expressed  by  retiring  Sen. 
Jennings  Randolph: 

Meese  may  be  fit  for  some  federal  jobs— 
but  not  for  the  sensitive  post  of  top  legal  of- 
ficer. 

[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Jan.  8.  1985] 
Meese  Is  III  Suited  For  Top  Justice  Post 

Although  not  surprising,  it  is  nonetheless 
disappointing  that  President  Reagan  has 
again  nominated  Edwin  Meese  III,  a  long- 
time Reagan  political  adviser  and  now  a 
presidential  counselor,  to  become  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States. 

The  president  had  originally  selected  Mr. 
Meese  to  succeed  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  a  year  ago.  Then  questions 
arose  about  earlier  financial  deaUngs  be- 
tween Mr.  Meese  and  several  friends  who 
later  received  appointments  to  federal  Jobs. 

A  lengthy  Investigation  by  an  Independent 
federal  counsel  cleared  Mr.  Meese  of  any 
wrongdoing  and,  in  the  wake  of  that,  the 
president  announced  that  he  planned  to  re- 
nominate him.  This  he  has  now  done.  Sen. 
Robert  Dole,  the  majority  leader,  wants  to 
"move  as  quickly  as  possible"  to  confirm  the 
appointment. 

But  this  is  a  nomination  the  Senate 
should  approach  with  care.  There  may  be 
many  responsible  federal  positions  that  Mr. 
Meese  would  be  well  suited  to  fill.  But  attor- 
ney general,  the  nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment office  and  exemplar  of  sensitivity  to 
the  strictest  ethical  standards  in  govern- 
ment, is  not  one  of  them. 

In  his  investigation,  the  special  independ- 
ent counsel  found  "no  basis"  for  criminal 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Meese  but  did  not  evalu- 
ate his  fitness  for  the  office  of  attorney  gen- 
eral. That  is  a  task  for  the  Senate,  and  it 
should  not  be  hurried.  The  report  did  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  on  several  occasions 
Mr.  Meese  supported  for  various  federal 
posts  persons  who  had  granted  him  finan- 
cial favors  in  the  recent  past.  In  one  in- 
stance, he  backed  for  a  position  on  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  a  man  who  had 
arranged  a  $40,000  loan  for  him.  In  another. 


a  longtime  friend  who  gave  Mrs.  Meese  a 
$15,000  Interest-free  loan  went  to  work  soon 
afterward  on  Mr.  Meese's  White  House 
staff. 

Archibald  Cox.  chairman  of  Common 
Cause.  r>ointed  up  the  troubling  aspects  of 
those  personal-public  relationships  in  ob- 
serving that  "a  bare  minimum  of  public  in- 
tegrity requires  the  public  official  who  has 
accepted  financial  favors  to  take  no  part  in 
choosing  his  personal  benefactors  for  gov- 
ernment jobs  or  in  otherwise  doing  business 
with  them  on  t>ehalf  of  the  government." 

In  opposing  Mr.  Meese's  nomination,  Mr. 
Cox.  a  former  solicitor  general  and  former 
Watergate  special  prosecutor,  asserted  that 
no  one  can  effectively  serve  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  top  Justice  Department  position 
"who,  even  though  not  guilty  of  a  crime, 
has  left  the  appearance  of  repeatedly 
mixing  government  appointments  with  his 
private  financial  affairs." 

There  is  another  reason  to  question  this 
nomination.  In  wrapping  up  the  Watergate 
investigation  In  1975.  the  special  prosecu- 
tor's office  recommended  that  future  presi- 
dents should  not  nominate  as  attorney  gen- 
eral, nor  the  Senate  confirm,  "a  person  who 
has  served  as  the  president's  campaign  man- 
ager or  in  a  similar  high-level  campaign 
role."  That  projects  a  standard  not  always 
followed  in  past  administrations.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Meese  was  campaign  director  for  the 
president  in  the  1980  national  campaign, 
and  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  inixing  politics  and  leader- 
ship at  the  Justice  Department. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Senate  would  be 
justified  In  turning  down  Mr.  Meese's  nomi- 
nation as  attorney  general. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Jan.  2,  1985] 
Is  Mkese  Fit?- E>rHicAL  Questions  Remain 

Apparently  Edwin  Meese's  nomination  as 
U.S.  Attorney  General  will  sail  through  the 
Senate  next  month,  now  that  a  court-ap- 
pointed independent  counsel  has  found  him 
unindictable  for  criminal  misconduct. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Meese  is  not  a  crook. 
Never  mind  that  he  has  shown  almost  no 
sensitivity  for  the  questions  of  ethics,  integ- 
rity and  propriety  that  ought  to  concern  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  officer.  Appar- 
ently his  loyalty  to  the  president  Is  suffi- 
cient qualification  to  get  him  into  the  attor- 
ney general's  office. 

Last  year's  confirmation  hearings  were 
aborted  when  questions  arose  about  Mr. 
Meese's  propensity  for  making  rashly  insen- 
sitive remarks  about  civil  libertarians 
(among  others)  and  for  helping  people  get 
federal  jobs  after  they  helped  bail  him  out 
of  financial  crises. 

After  a  five-month  probe  of  the  favoritism 
charges,  independent  counsel  Jacob  Stein 
reported  In  September  that  he  had  found 
"no  basis"  for  "the  bringing  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Meese  for  violation  of  a 
criminal  statute. "  Mr.  Stein  took  pains  to 
point  out,  however,  that  he  made  "no  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  his  conduct  or  an  evaluation  of  (his) 
fitness  for  office." 

The  president  nevertheless  haUed  the 
report  %lS  a  ""gratifying"  vindication  of  his 
old  friend.  N.C.  Sen.  John  East,  a  judiciary 
committee  member,  said  it  reaffirmed  his 
view  of  Mr.  Meese  as  "a  man  of  character 
and  integrity. "  And  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  the 
new  majority  leader,  pledged  to  move  swift- 
ly on  the  nomination.  "I  think  we've  held 
Ed  Meese  hostage  long  enough,"  Sen.  Dole 
said. 
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The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  at  this  point 
is  Archibald  Cox.  chainnan  of  Conunon 
Cause  and  former  Watergate  special  pros- 
ecutor. Mr.  Cox  has  lately  been  pointing  out 
that  the  Senate  will  be  shirking  its  responsi- 
bility if  it  does  not  examine  the  ethical 
questions  raised— but  not  resolved— by  the 
Stein  report. 

.  .  It  is  not  enough  for  an  attorney  gen- 
eral to  have  a  little  ticlcet  saying,  'we  find  no 
basis  ...  for  the  bringing  of  a  (criminal) 
prosecution.'  Lacic  of  evidence  of  violation 
of  criminal  statutes  is  one  thing."  said  Mr. 
Cox.  "Compliance  with  the  ethical  require- 
ments of  high  office  is  quite  another." 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Cox  and  admire  his 
perseverance.  But  we  fear  his  eloquent  de- 
fense of  integrity  will  be  drowned  out  by  the 
pro-Meese  chorus,  led  by  a  president  whose 
standards  for  cabinet  members  have  set  a 
new  low. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (ID  Herald.  Dec.  29. 

1984] 

No  Mexse 

One  of  the  early  items  of  business  for  the 
Senate  after  the  Congress  convenes  Jan.  2  is 
likely  to  be  President  Reagan's  renomina- 
tion  of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
general,  succeeding  William  French  Smith, 
and  it  will  be  anything  but  a  routine  confir- 
mation. 

In  September  Meese  was  cleared  by  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing, 
and  the  president  indicated  he  would  still 
push  for  Meese  as  attorney  general  if  he 
were  re-elected. 

Meese  mayjnot  have  brolcen  any  laws,  but 
he  is  tainted  by  actions  that  clearly  demon- 
strate his  insensitivity  to  the  code  of  ethics 
that  should  govern  those  who  hold  high 
office.  He  apparently  recognized  no  conflict 
of  interest  when  he  took  part  in  appointing 
to  federal  positions  people  who  had  done 
him  financial  favors,  and  he  accepted  a  mili- 
tary promotion  that  gave  the  appearance  of 
receiving  preferential  treatment  even 
though  he  had  been  warned  about  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

We  said  earlier  we  believe  President 
Reagan  can  find  a  better  qualified  person  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  general,  and  we  suspect 
many  in  the  Senate  feel  the  same  way. 
Pushing  for  Meese's  confirmation  can  only 
further  alienate  those  Republican  Senators 
who  already  differ  with  Reacan  on  the 
budget. 

Too  many  important  issues  need  to  be 
tackled.  like  tax  reform,  the  deficit  and  im- 
migration reform  for  the  Senate  to  waste 
time  haggling  over  Meese.  Reagan  should 
look  for  someone  else. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  29.  1984) 
Appointing  a  Crony-Oereral 

According  to  Archibald  Cox,  the  former 
special  prosecutor  in  the  Watergate  case, 
presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  has 
shown  "utter  insensitivity  to  ethical  stand- 
ards" and  therefore  should  not  be  con- 
firmed as  U.S.  attorney  general.  His  reasons 
seem  more  complicated  than  they  need  be. 
Mr.  Meese  should  not  be  attorney  general 
simply  liecause  he  is  a  bad  choice  for  the 
Job. 

Mr.  Cox  made  his  comments  at  a  press 
conference  oi>  findings  by  another  special 
prosecutor— this  one  a  court-appointed  in- 
vestigator who  looked  into  charges  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  violated  federal  laws.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  he  had  not.  He  was  charged 
with  nominating  or  supporting  for  federal 
Jobs  several  persons  with  whome  he'd  had 


financial  dealings;  Jacob  Stein,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel,  did  not  dispute  that,  but 
found  that  these  actions  did  not  add  up  to 
criminal  wrongdoing.  Mr.  Stein  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  ethical  questions  Involved  on 
Mr.  Meese's  overall  fitness  for  the  post. 

Ethics  is  Just  what  concerned  Mr.  Cox  and 
Common  Cause,  the  public-interest  group 
he  now  heads.  And  it  has  become  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  attention  in  the  Meese  appoint- 
ment. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  argiiment  against 
Mr.  Meese.  or  even  the  main  one.  Let  us  pre- 
tend that  Mr.  Meese  had  never  tried  to 
wangle  federal  Jobs  for  people  who  had 
done  him  financial  favors— that  he  was  a 
model  of  rectitude  admired  by  all.  That  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  he  is  unqualified 
for  the  post. 

Mr.  Meese  has  some  l>ackground  in  law: 
he  was  deputy  district  attorney  of  Califor- 
nia's Alameda  County,  and  formerly  direct- 
ed the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Policy 
and  Management  at  the  University  of  San 
Diego  school  of  law.  But  this  country 
abounds  in  t>etter  legal  scholars  and  consti- 
tutional experts:  Mr.  Meese  is  primarily  a 
businessman,  and  his  role  In  the  administra- 
tion has  been  that  of  a  planner  and  organi- 
zational troubleshooter.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  sole  reason  that  President  Reagan 
likes  him  and  seems  unaware  that  any  other 
qualification  is  needed. 

If  the  appointment  goes  through,  it  will 
be  an  unabashed  admission  that  the  federal 
government  is  being  run  on  the  buddy 
system.  To  be  the  nation's  top  legal  officer 
under  this  administration,  one  apparently 
needs  only  to  be  a  booming.  Jovial  fellow 
whose  political  views  coincide  with  the 
President's.  But  that  Isn't  nearly  enough. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Dec.  31.  1984] 

Ed  Mkesk,  Rkddx 

Early  in  the  new  year  White  House  coun- 
selor Edwin  Meese  III  is  expected  to  appear 
l>efore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
his  second  effort  to  win  confirmation  as  at- 
torney general.  He  should  not  be  confirmed. 

Ethical  questions  regarding  Meese's  per- 
sonal financial  dealings,  which  caused  the 
committee  to  suspend  1983's  confirmation 
proceedings,  remain.  The  fact  that  the  five- 
month  investigation  by  special  prosecutor 
Jacob  A.  Stein  could  find  no  basis  for  pros- 
ecuting the  president's  lawyer  for  violating 
criminal  law  does  not  mean  that  Meese  is  fit 
to  serve  as  the  nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

Nor  did  the  Stein  report  attempt  to  ad- 
dress that  issue.  The  special  prosecutor  spe- 
cifically pointed  out  that  he  was  making  no 
comment  on  Meese's  ethics  or  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct. 

He  wasn't  required  to.  Nor  was  there  any 
need  to.  It  was  plainly  improper  for  Meese 
to  have  helped  people  who  lent  him  money 
get  government  Jobs— before  or  after  the  ex- 
change of  funds.  Since  he  did.  Ignoring  the 
ethical  considerations  involved  with  such 
behavior,  there  is  no  putting  aside  the  con- 
cern that  as  attorney  general,  Meese  might 
be  less  than  effective  as  a  watchman  respon- 
sible for  pursuing  the  Impropriety  of  others. 

There  is  further  discomfort  in  Meese's  en- 
gineering for  himself  a  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army  reserve  when 
he  lacked  the  formal  training  require- 
ments—which were  waived  in  lieu  of  some- 
thing called  "constructive  educational 
credit."  Presumably  he  was  awarded  such 
credit  for  his  White  House  work  experience 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  In  any  event. 


the  man  who  assigned  the  credit— the  chief 
of  the  Army  reserve,  was  recommended  for 
a  second  term.  By  the  new  reserve  colonel 
and  counselor  to  the  president,  Eklwin 
Meese  III. 

If  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  person  whose  credentials 
should  be  above  reproach— and  that  is  what 
the  Job  demands— then  Meese  is  the  wrong 
individual  for  the  post.  His  casualness  with 
ethical  standards  places  a  disagreeable  scent 
In  the  public  nostril.  He  does  not  deserve 
Senate  confirmation. 

[From  the  Cocoa,  Florida  Today,  Dec.  22. 
1984] 

Mnss  Opposition  Grows 

A  highly  respected  former  high  official  in 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations has  Joined  the  ranlis  of  those  trying 
to  persuade  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
back  away  from  his  effort  to  name  presiden- 
tial pal  Edwin  Meese  III  attorney  general  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

So  many  people  objected  to  the  Meese  ap- 
pointment earlier  this  year  that  stormy 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
were  suspended  to  await  a  special  report  by 
independent  counsel  Jacob  Stein. 

The  Stein  report  found  no  basis  for  pros- 
ecuting Meese  for  the  violation  of  a  federal 
criminal  statute,  but  citizens  lobby  Common 
Cause  says  the  evidence,  "far  from  vindicat- 
ing Mr.  Meese.  clearly  shows  that  tie  repeat- 
edly acted  in  violation  of  the  ethical  stand- 
ards that  should  have  governed  his  con- 
duct." 

This  evidence,  says  Common  Cause  chair- 
man ArchilMUd  Cox.  shows  that  Meese  "is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  attorney  general." 

Cox  has  impressive  credentials  as  the 
former  Watergate  special  prosecutor  In  the 
1973  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Richard  Nixon  who  ordered  Cox  fired  In  the 
famous  purge  of  Oct.  20.  1973.  Cox  had  been 
solicitor  general  before  that  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

Common  Cause  leaders  have  promised  a 
major  campaign  in  an  effort  to  block  the 
Meese  confirmation,  but  the  president  has 
shown  no  signs  of  weakening,  says  he  plans 
to  resubmit  Meese's  name  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  early  next  year. 

As  we  have  stated  here  previously,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  meml>er8  of  that  commit- 
tee win  not  yield  to  pressure  from  the  presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  his  long-time  crony. 

The  Common  Cause  conclusion  that 
Meese  violated  a  1965  executive  order  which 
prohibits  actions  which  adversely  affect  the 
public's  confidence  in  government  Is  too  se- 
rious a  charge  to  l>e  overlooked. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  are  not  men 
or  women  available  for  this  appointment 
who  meet  the  "cleaner  than  a  hound's 
tooth"  requirements  that  should  prevail  for 
the  chief  legal  officer  of  this  nation. 

[From  The  State.  Columbia.  SC,  Jan.  6. 
1985]     _ 

Ottikt  Mcese  Reviving 

No  prominent  political  figure  has  had  a 
lower  profile  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in  the 
past  six  months  than  President  Reagan's 
close  friend  and  counselor.  E^win  Meese  III. 
But  he  will  resurface  soon. 

Mr.  Meese  was  chosen  last  winter  by  the 
President  to  be  U.S.  attorney  general  replac- 
ing William  French  Smith,  who  wants  out. 
But  the  appointment,  which  must  t>e  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate,  snagged  on 
severe  criticism  about  alleged  deals  in  which 
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Mr.  Meese's  friends  got  government  Jobs 
after  lending  him  money. 

Mr.  Meese  asked  for  and  got  an  investiga- 
tion of  11  allegations  against  him  by  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  who  reported  last  Septem- 
ber there  was  "no  basis..  .  .  for  bringing  of  a 
prosecution  ...  for  vlWatlon  of  a  criminal 
statute."  But  the  special  prosecutor  had  "no 
comment  on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics  and  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct  or  an  evaluation  of  Mr. 
Meese's  fitness  for  office." 

Senate  hearings  on  the  appointment,  sus- 
pended last  March,  will  resume  soon  after 
Congress  convenes.  Mr.  Meese  will  be  op- 
posed by  the  so-called  people's  lobby. 
Common  Cause,  and  a  coalition  of  other 
groups  on  grounds  that  he  Is  not  fit  to  serve 
as  attorney  general. 

President  Reagan  Intends  to  stand  by  his 
old  friend,  and  Washington  insiders  say  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  approve  the  appointment. 
The  Senate  only  rarely  turns  down  a  Presi- 
dent s  choice  of  a  Cabinet  member. 

Here  is  another  situation  where  the  public 
figure  is  blameless  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
there  is  dark  suspicion  about  his  ethical  be- 
havior. There  are  many  distinguished  and 
capable  lawyers  who  would  splendidly  fit 
the  office  of  attorney  general,  and  we  wish 
the  President  would  choose  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Meese  is  not  the  best  man  for  the  Job. 

[Prom  the  Concord  Monitor.  Jan.  15.  1985] 


Reject  Meese 

After  reports  last  March  that  presidential 
counselor  Ed  Meese  had  failed  to  report 
loans  from  friends  who  subsequently  got 
high-paying  Jobs  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  Wall  Street  Journal  grabbed  the 
issue  by  the  throat.  It  denounced  the  Wa- 
tergate-era financial  disclosure  laws  that 
had  tripped  Meese  up.  arguing  that  they 
created  an  impossible  situation  for  candi- 
dates and  public  officals. 

In  one  editorial,  the  Journal  lamented 
that  because  of  the  requirements  for  honest 
financial  accounting  by  government  offi- 
cials, "we  shall  see  no  more  (Henry)  Clays 
or  (Sam)  Raybums  in  this  town. "  In  an  even 
more  remarkable  editorial,  the  paper  pro- 
claimed. "We  are  going  to  have  to  kill  ethics 
before  ethics  kills  us."  The  paper  suggested 
that  because  some  of  the  people  who  had 
criticized  Meese  were  themselves  less  pure 
than  fresh  snow,  it  made  little  sense  to  be 
too  picky  about  Meese's  reporting-failures 
and  his  various  memory  lapses. 

Since  the  Journal  made  those  observa- 
tions, the  tide  has  turned  in  Ed  Meese's 
favor  In  his  bid  to  become  attorney  general. 
A  special  prosecutor  appointed  to  examine 
the  charges  against  Meese  concluded  last 
fall  that  he  found  no  grounds  for  bringing 
indlctmenU.  President  Reagan  said  he  was 
gratified  that  "the  honor  of  a  Just  man  Is 
vindicated."  Except  for  Sen.  Howard  Metz- 
enbaum  and  the  citizens'  lobby  Common 
Cause,  public  opposition  to  Meese  has 
muted.  He  is  believed  a  shoo-in  for  confir- 
mation. 

Yet,  as  Finley  Peter  Dunne's  Mr.  Dooley 
was  fond  of  saying,  "not  so  fast. "  Nothing  in 
special  prosecutor  Jacob  Stein's  385-page 
report  suggested  that  Meese  was  the  victim 
of  a  media  vendetu  or  that  he  had  acted  re- 
sponsibly. Nothing  in  It  contradicted  the 
charges  that  Meese  had  failed  to  report,  as 
the  law  required,  an  interest-free  $15,000 
loan  from  a  friend  to  Meese's  wife.  Nothing 
in  the  report  contradicted  a  Washington 
Post  story  that  Meese  was  the  beneficiary  of 
$60,000  in  loans  arranged  by  his  tax  ac- 
countant, shortly  before  President  Reagan 
named  the  accountant  to  a  seat  on  the  U.S. 


PosUl  Service  board  of  governors.  (Meese 
began  repaying  that  loan  only  after  the 
Post  story  ran  in  July  1983.) 

On  these  matters,  the  Stein  report  simply 
determined  that  Meese  had  committed  no 
indicaUble  offense— largely.  It  would 
appear,  because  Stein  felt  be  couldn't  prove 
that  the  people  who  had  helped  Meese  fi- 
nancially had  gotten  Jobs  as  a  quid-proquo 
for  their  help. 

Steins  report,  which  was  reasonable 
enough  on  legal  grounds,  is  hardly  the  vin- 
dication President  Reagan  pronounced  it. 
Being  innocent  of  an  indictable  offense  is 
surely  necessary,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  be  appointed  to  the  nation's  top 
law  enforcement  Job. 

We  have  some  substantive  problems  with 
Mr.  Meese  as  a  potential  attorney:  his  view 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  a 
"criminals  lobby."  for  one  thing,  and  his 
support  for  the  ill-conceived  National  Secu- 
rity Decision  Directive  84,  which  would 
Impose  lifetime  censorship  on  more  than 
100,000  government  employees,  for  another. 
But  these  matters  trouble  us  less  than 
Meese's  ethics,  which  demonstrate  a  gross 
insensibility  to  the  standards  that  an  attor- 
ney general  ought  to  uphold  and  exemplify. 

Meese's  incredible  memory  lapses  on  loans 
(would  you  forget  a  $15,000  loan  from  a 
friend  to  your  wife— especially  if  that  friend 
were  angling  for  a  Job  you  could  help  him 
get?),  combined  with  verifiable  missUte- 
ments  about  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  sale  of  his  California  home  and  other 
apparent  legal  evasions  examined  In  the 
Stein  report,  suggest  that  he  is  not  the  best 
person,  by  a  long  shot,  whom  the  president 
could  appoint  to  a  most  sensitive  Job. 

The  Wail  Street  Journal  notwithstanding, 
we  i>elieve  ethics  do  matter.  We  hope  the 
Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm  Meese's  ap- 
pointment. 

[Prom  the  Davenport,  lA,  Quad  City  Times, 
Dec.  21,  19841 
We  Say  .  .  .  Forget  ABotn"  BIexse 
If  press  forecasts  are   accurate,  Ronald 
Reagan  shortly  after  his  Inauguration  will 
renominate    presidential    counselor    Edwin 
Meese  III  to  replace  William  French  Smith 
as  attorney  general  and  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm the  appointment  with  Uttle  opposition. 
That's  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

Just  because  some  special  prosecutor 
found  "no  basis"  for  Indicting  Meese  for 
some  questionable  actions— like  helping  to 
get  government  Jobs  for  several  people  who 
did  him  financial  favors— that  does  not 
mean  he  is  fit  to  lead  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  become  the  nation's  top  law  offi- 
cer. This  leadership  post  should  not  be 
manned  by  anyone  whose  ethics  are  under 
such  serious  question. 

Reagan  could  do  the  country— and  prob- 
ably himself— a  big  favor  by  looking  among 
nearly  «  quarter-billion  people  for  an  attor- 
ney general  who  would  command  more  re- 
spect, trust  and  confidence.  Archibald  Cox, 
former  Watergate  prosecutor  and  chairman 
of  Common  Cause,  reports  that  Meese  is 
"blind  to  the  ethical  standards  and  obliga- 
tions required  of  a  public  official."  The 
Senate  would  be  blind,  too,  to  confirm  his 
appointment— as  blind  as  when  warning 
whistles  were  ignored  to  put  Ray  Donovan 
at  Labor. 

Common  Cause  points  to  "uncontradicted 
evidence"  that  Meese  had  a  hand  in  getting 
high  government  Jobs  for  people  who  did 
him  financial  favors.  And  it  pointed  out 
that  Executive  Order  11222  prohibits  con- 
ducts that  "might  result  In,  or  create,  the 


appearance  of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organization  or  person  .  .  . 
losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity of  action." 

Relative  to  this  Is  Meese's  appointment  to 
colonel  In  the  Army  Reserve.  Though  he 
fell  short  In  educational  requirements,  he 
was  given  something  called  constructive 
educational  credit"  to  gain  the  promotion. 
Meese  then  interceded  with  a  successful  rec- 
ommendation to  get  an  unusual  second  term 
for  the  chief  of  army  reserves.  That  Just 
happened  to  be  the  fellow  who  got  him  the 
credits. 

When  the  "sleaze  factor "  was  brought  up 
during  the  recent  election.  Meese's  name 
wasn't  far  behind.  America  should  shoot  for 
the  highest  moral  standards  at  Justice.  But 
Meese,  who  deals  for  personal  advantage 
through  use  of  government  influence  and 
leverage,  undermines  such  a  quest. 

Meese  simply  Isn't  attorney  general  mate- 
rial. That's  plain  enough  to  Americans.  It 
should  be  plain  enough  to  Reagan  and,  if 
not.  then  to  a  Senate  that  should  demand  a 
higher  standard. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Dec.  28. 

1984] 

At  Least  He's  No  Criminal 

Archibald  Cox  is  right  about  Edwin 
Meese:  The  Senate  should  vote  "no"  if,  as 
expected.  President  Reagan  renominates 
Meese  for  attorney  general.  The  fact  that 
an  independent  counsel  cleared  Meese  of 
any  crime  In  connection  with  accepting 
favors  from  people  who  later  received  feder- 
al appointments  does  not  mean  he  is  fit  to 
be  the  nation's  highest-ranking  law  officer. 

Cox.  the  chairman  of  Common  Cause, 
learned  a  lot  about  ethics— or  lack  of 
ethics— in  government  when  he  was  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor.  He  said  last  week 
that  the  report  of  independent  counsel 
Jacob  Stein  showed  Meese  to  be  "blind  to 
the  ethical  standards  and  obligations  re- 
quired of  a  high  public  official."  We  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view  when  Meese  was  first 
proposed  for  the  attorney  generalship  some 
months  ago. 

The  Stein  report  showed  that  Meese.  as 
counsel  to  the  president,  "repeatedly  par- 
ticipated in  appointing  .  .  .  persons  who 
had  either  done  or  were  doing  him  financial 
favors,"  said  Cox.  Apart  from  his  ethical 
fallings,  Meese  is  a  mediocrity  with  few  visi- 
ble qualifications  for  the  job  except  his 
friendship  with  the  president. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  seems  not  to 
have  the  stomach  for  a  nomination  fight,  so 
the  nation  is  likely  to  get  an  attorney  gener- 
al who,  for  all  his  shortcomings— well,  who 
at  least  Is  not  a  criminal.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful for  that  small  favor. 

(From  the  Durham  (NO  Herald.  Jan.  12. 

19851 

Edwin  Meese  HI  Not  Best  Attornet 

General  Nominee 

Executive  Order  11222  requires  federal 
employees  to  maintain  "the  highest  stand- 
ards of  honesty,  integrity,  impartiality  and 
conduct"  and  to  avoid  "misconduct  and  con- 
flicts of  interest .  .  .  through  informed  Judg- 
ment." 

Edwin  Meese  m.  President  Reagan's 
nominee  for  attorney  general,  is  not  a  crook. 
But  Ijased  on  this  executive  order  he  is  not  a 
good  choice  to  become  the  nation's  top- 
ranking  law  enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  Meese  Is  one  of  Mr.  Reagan's  closest 
friends.  He  underwent  a  tough  examination 
by  an  independent  counsel.  Jacob  Stein,  a 
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prominent  Washington  attorney.  Mr.  Stein 
said  in  a  400-page  report  that  there  were  no 
reasons  to  bring  criminal  charges  against 
Mr.  Meese. 

So  Mr.  Meese  was  clearly  exonerated  from 
criminal  liability  of  the  allegations  that  he 
had  used  his  position  and  accepted  money 
to  grant  political  favors. 

He  did  not,  however,  come  squeaky 
clean— at  least  not  when  one  considers  Exec- 
utive Order  11222. 

At  l)est.  he  showed  lack  of  good  judgment 
when  he  accepted  a  $40,000  loan  from  San 
Francisco  accountant  John  McKean.  whom 
Meese  approved  for  an  unexpired  term  on 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors.  (Mr. 
McKean  later  arranged  another  loan  for 
Mr.  Meese  and  deferred  interest  payments 
on  the  $40,000). 

The  same  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Meese's  ap- 
proval of  Los  Angeles  lawyer  and  real  estate 
developer  Thomas  Barrack  for  two  high- 
level  government  jolis.  That  came  after  Mr. 
Barrack  arranged  the  sale  of  Mr.  Meese's 
house,  which  had  been  on  the  market  for  18 
months,  causing  him  serious  financial  hard- 
ship. Interestingly,  the  down  payment  on 
Mr.  Meese's  house  was  made  by  Ted  Elkin, 
Mr.  Barrack's  friend  and  employee,  using 
more  than  $83,000  of  Mr.  Barrack's  money 
via  a  loan  that  Mr.  Barrack  later  forgave. 

Questions  have  sUso  t>een  raised  atmut  Mr. 
Meese's  promotion  in  1983  from  lieutenant 
colonel  to  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve.  The 
Army  concluded,  after  an  internal  investiga- 
tion, that  the  promotion  was  made  "not  on 
the  basis  of  past  military  performance  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  national  prominence." 
While  that's  no  terrible  sin,  it  is  worrisome 
that  Mr.  Meese  later  endorsed  the  reap- 
pointment of  Army  Reserve  chief  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Berkman,  one  of  three  Army  officers 
who  signed  a  section  related  to  Mr.  Meese's 
promotion. 

The  Stein  investigation  revealed  other 
possible  conflicts.  While  saying  Mr.  Meese 
was  guilty  of  no  criminal  offense,  Mr. 
Stein's  report  did  leave  distinct  impressions: 
Mr.  Meese  was  a  man  who  was  careless 
about  his  financial  dealings,  who  could  be 
justifiably  criticized  for  cronyism,  who 
might  be  considered  sloppy  in  his  legal  in- 
terpretations on  matters  which  affected 
him. 

The  job  demands  more  courage  and  pro- 
priety that  Mr.  Meese  has  shown.  The  Stein 
report  said  nothing  specifically  about  Mr. 
Meese's  qualifications  to  serve  as  attorney 
general.  That  was  not  Mr.  Stein's  job.  But 
the  report  clearly  shows  Mr.  Meese  lacks 
the  judgment  and  mettle  the  job  demands. 

[Prom  the  Gilroy,  CA,  Dispatch,  Jan.  2, 

1985] 

Meese  Unfit  for  Appointmewt 

In  June  and  December  of  1981.  an  ac- 
countant named  John  R.  McKean  arranged 
unsecured  loans  totalling  $60,000  for  presi- 
dential counselor  Ekj  Meese.  In  October 
1981,  Meese  supported  McKean's  nomina- 
tion to  an  unexpired  term  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Board  of  Governors,  and  in  January  1983, 
with  Interest  on  the  loans  still  overdue, 
Meese  supported  McKean's  nomination  to  a 
full  term  on  that  board. 

In  August  1982,  attorney  and  real  estate 
developer  Thomas  J.  Barrack,  Jr.,  assisted 
Meese  and  his  wife  Ursula  in  the  sale  of 
their  California  home,  a  complicated  deal 
that  included  a  personal  loan  of  $70,000 
Barrack  made  to  the  buyer  of  the  house  and 
that  Barrack  later  forgave.  A  week  after  the 
deal  was  closed,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be- 
tween Barrack  and  members  of  the  White 


House  Personnel  Office,  including  Meese, 
and  three  months  after  that  Barrack  began 
work  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior,  a 
post  for  which  Barrack  had  Meese's  approv- 
al. It  appears  that  at  no  point  in  that  proc- 
ess did  Meese  disclose  that  he  was  a  person- 
al beneficiary  of  Barrack's  considerable  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

In  a  period  lasting  through  1982,  Meese 
received  a  series  of  loans  from  the  Great 
American  First  Savings  Bank  that  eventual- 
ly totalled  $402,000.  Meese  was  substantially 
in  arrears  on  several  of  those  loans  and 
failed  to  answer  a  number  of  requests  from 
the  bank  to  sign  a  modification  agreement 
extending  the  loan.  In  the  same  period. 
Meese  helped  arrange  senior  administration 
posts  for  four  officers  and  former  officers  of 
the  bank,  among  them  Gordon  Luce,  the 
bank's  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
(member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  and,  later,  alternate  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly):  Marc 
Sandstrom,  bank  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  (board  member  of  the  federal  Legal 
Services  Corporation):  and  Clarence  Pendel- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors (chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights). 

On  Jan.  7,  1981,  Edwin  W.  Thomas,  a 
friend  of  the  Meeses,  lent  Ursula  Meese 
$15,000  to  purchase  stock.  Virtually  at  the 
same  time,  Thomas  became  Meese's  White 
House  assistant  and,  later,  administrator  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  CJeneral 
Services  Administration.  Subsequently, 
Thomas'  wife  and  Thomas'  son  also  ob- 
tained federal  jobs.  Meese  failed  to  report 
the  loan,  even  though  he  filed  a  required 
federal  financial  disclosure  report  less  than 
two  months  after  she  received  it. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  and  in  several 
others,  among  them  Meese's  frequent  fail- 
ures to  recall  significant  documents,  conver- 
sations and  transactions,  a  special  prosecu- 
tor found  no  evidence  to  sustain  criminal 
charges.  But  the  special  prosecutor  avoided 
as  beyond  his  mandate  any  comment  on 
Meese's  ethical  or  moral  fitness  to  be  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States. 

Ronald  Reagan  wants  Ed  Meese  to  be  at- 
torney general  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
those  charges  of  impropriety,  Meese  would 
probably  have  been  confirmed  last  spring. 
Now  with  the  special  prosecutor's  report  in 
hand,  and  with  the  election  over,  Reagan 
will  resubmit  Meese's  name  to  a  Republican- 
dominated  Senate  that's  expected  to  con- 
firm him.  Meese,  says  the  president,  has 
been  "vindicated. "  But  the  report  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  charges— indeed  it  con- 
firms their  accuracy— other  than  to  say  Ed 
Meese  is  not  an  Indictable  crook. 

A  cynic  may  point  out  that,  if  confirmed. 
Meese  would  be  Just  another  In  a  long  line 
of  political  hacks  and  presidential  cronies 
who.  at  one  time  or  another,  have  served  as 
attorney  general.  But  while  that  may  speak 
to  his  lack  of  experience,  if  not  his  lack  of 
competence,  it  does  nothing  to  raise  his  eth- 
ical stature.  And  in  this  area  he  may  well  be 
uniquely  unqualified. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  nation's  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  and  as  such— to 
quote  former  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox— the  office  requires  a  person 
who  can  "symbolize  the  highest  standards 
of  honor.  Integrity  and  freedom  from  favor- 
itism or  other  self-interest."  With  a  record 
like  his.  how  could  Meese  direct  an  investi- 
gation into  charges  (for  example)  into  high- 
level  favoritism  by  others  in  government,  or 
assure  anyone  else,  in  or  outside  govern- 
ment, that  if  such  allegations  came  to  his 


attention  he  would  even  t>egin  to  under- 
stand them?  To  quote  Cox  again:  "Meese 
may  have  intended  no  wrong.  His  past  con- 
duct shows,  however,  that  he  is  blind  to  the 
ethical  standards  and  obligations  required 
of  a  public  official. "  The  fact  that  he  is  not 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  himself  does 
not  save  his  stunted  ethical  sense  from  seri- 
ous doubt  and  it  surely  does  not  qualify  him 
to  be  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

[Prom  the  Fresno  Bee,  Dec.  31,  1984,  the 
Modesto  Bee,  Jan.  4,  1985.  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  Jan.  14,  1985] 

Ed  Meese's  Ethics 

In  June  and  December  of  1981.  an  ac- 
countant named  John  R.  McKean  arranged 
unsecured  loans  totaling  $60,000  for  presi- 
dential counselor  Ed  Meese.  In  October 
1981,  Meese  supported  McKean's  nomina- 
tion to  an  unexpired  term  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors:  in  January 
1983,  with  interest  on  the  loans  overdue, 
Meese  supported  McKean's  nomination  to  a 
full  term  on  that  board. 

In  August  1982,  attorney  and  real  estate 
developer  Thomas  J.  Barrack  Jr.  assisted 
Meese  and  his  wife.  Ursula,  in  the  sale  of 
their  California  home,  a  complicated  deal 
that  Included  a  personal  loan  of  $70,000 
Barrack  made  to  ihe  buyer  of  the  house  and 
that  Barrack  later  forgave.  A  week  after  the 
deal  was  closed,  a  meeting  was  suranged  be- 
tween Barrack  and  members  oi  the  White 
House  personnel  office.  Including  Meese. 
and  three  months  after  that  Barrack  began 
work  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior,  a 
post  for  which  Barrack  had  Meese's  approv- 
al. It  appears  that  at  no  point  in  that  proc- 
ess did  Meese  disclose  that  he  was  a  benefi- 
ciary of  Barrack's  considerable  financial  as- 
sistance. 

In  a  period  lasting  through  1982.  Meese 
received  a  series  of  loans  from  the  Great 
American  First  Savings  Bank  that  eventual- 
ly totaled  $402,000.  Meese  was  substantially 
in  arrears  on  several  of  those  loans  and 
failed  to  answer  a  number  of  requests  from 
the  bank  to  sign  a  modification  agreement 
extending  the  loan.  In  the  same  period. 
Meese  helped  arrange  senior  administration 
posts  for  four  officers  and  former  officers  of 
the  bank,  among  them  Gordon  Luce,  the 
bank's  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
(member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  and.  later,  alternate  delegate  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly):  Marc  Sandstrom. 
bank  vice  president  and  general  counsel 
(board  member  of  the  federal  Legal  Services 
Corp.)  and  Clarence  Pendelton,  a  member  of 
the  bank's  board  of  directors  (chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights). 

On  Jan.  7,  1981.  Edwin  W.  Thomas,  a 
friend  of  the  Meeses.  lent  Ursula  Meese 
$15,000  to  purchase  stock.  Virtually  at  the 
same  time.  Thomas  became  Edwin  Meese's 
White  House  assistant  and,  later,  adminis- 
trator of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Subse- 
quently. Thomas'  wife  and  Thomas's  son 
also  obtained  federal  jobs.  Meese  failed  to 
report  the  loan,  even  though  he  filed  a  re- 
quired federal  financial  disclosure  report 
less  than  two  months  after  his  wife  had  re- 
ceived it. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  and  in  several 
others,  among  them  Meese's  frequent  fail- 
ures to  recall  significant  documents,  conver- 
sations and  transactions,  a  special  prosecu- 
tor found  no  evidence  to  sustain  criminal 
charges.  But  the  special  prosecutor  avoided 
as  beyond  his  mandate  any  comment  on 
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Meese's  ethical  or  moral  fitness  to  be  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States. 

Ronald  Reagan  wants  Meese  to  be  attor- 
ney general  and.  had  it  not  been  for  those 
charges  of  impropriety,  Meese  probably 
would  have  been  confirmed  last  spring. 
Now,  with  the  special  prosecutor's  rep>ort  in 
hand  and  the  election  over,  Reagan  has  re- 
submitted Meese's  name  to  a  Republican- 
dominated  Senate  that's  expected  to  con- 
firm him.  Meese.  says  the  president,  has 
been  "vandicated."  But  the  report  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  charges— indeed  con- 
firms their  accuracy— other  than  to  say 
Meese  is  not  an  indictable  crook. 

A  cynic  may  point  out  that,  if  confirmed, 
Meese  would  be  just  another  in  a  long  line 
of  political  hacks  sind  presidential  cronies 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  served  as 
attorney  general.  But  while  that  may  speak 
to  his  lack  of  experience,  if  not  his  lack  of 
competence,  it  does  nothing  to  raise  his  eth- 
ical stature.  And  in  this  area  he  may  well  be 
uniquely  unqualified. 

The  attorney  general  is  the  nation's  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  and  as  such— to 
quote  former  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox— the  office  requires  a  person 
who  can  "symbolize  the  highest  standards 
of  honor,  integrity  and  freedom  from  favor- 
itism or  other  self-interest.  "  With  a  record 
like  his,  how  could  Meese  direct  an  investi- 
gation into  charges  (for  example)  into  high- 
level  favoritism  by  others  in  government,  or 
assure  any  on  else,  in  or  outside  govern- 
ment, that  if  such  allegations  came  to  his 
attention  he  would  even  begin  to  under- 
stand them?  To  quote  Cox  again:  "Meese 
may  have  intended  no  wrong.  His  past  con- 
duct shows,  however,  that  he  is  blind  to  the 
ethnical  sUndards  and  obligations  required 
of  a  public  official.  "  The  fact  that  he  is  not 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  himself  does 
not  save  his  stunted  ethical  sense  from  seri- 
ous doubt,  and  it  does  not  qualify  him  to  be 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  13.  1985) 
Edwin  Meese.  Again 

Soon  after  President  Reagan's  inaugura- 
tion for  a  second  term,  the  Senate  will  again 
take  up  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  HI 
for  attorney  general.  At  that  point,  a  rigor- 
ous test  of  the  Senate's  good  judgment  will 
begin. 

Confirmation  hearings  were  f>ostponed 
last  year  by  a  special  prosecutor's  investiga- 
tion of  11  allegations  against  the  nominee. 
Mr.  Meese's  advocates,  including  the  presi- 
dent, imply  that  the  report  of  the  five- 
month  inquiry  eliminated  all  questions 
about  his  fitness  to  head  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

That  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  true:  The  report  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  argue  credibly  that  Mr.  Meese  is  a 
wise  choice  for  attorney  general. 

The  investigation  by  special  prosecutor 
Jacob  A.  Stein  dealt  with  just  one  subject: 
whether  there  was  enough  evidence  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  by  Mr.  Meese  to  *rar- 
rant  prosecution.  He  concluded  that  there 
wasn't. 

Mr.  Stein  wasn't  told  to  review  other  pos- 
sibly illegal  behavior  by  the  nominee,  such 
as  violations  of  civil  laws  or  federal  regula- 
tions. Nor  was  he  directed  to  evaluate  Mr. 
Meeses  ethical  sensitivity  or  other  charac- 
ter traits  bearing  on  his  fitness  to  be  attor- 
ney general. 

The  special  prosecutor  said  only  that  Mr. 
Meese  shouldn't  be  prosecuted  for  the  be- 
havior in  question.  The  Senate  must  avoid 
getting  caught  up  in  the  attempt  by  the 


While  House  to  use  the  report  to  sweep  the 
remaining  questions  under  the  rug  and  Mr. 
Meese  into  office. 

Senators  with  open  minds  and  high  ethi- 
cal standards  who  can  lay  aside  party  loyal- 
ty will  find  it  extremely  difficult  not  to  con- 
clude that,  while  Mr.  Meese  may  be  inno- 
cent of  criminal  conduct,  he  is  an  unaccept- 
able candidate  for  a  position  of  such  special 
public  trust. 

Few  senators  may  find  time  to  read  the 
lengthy  Stein  report.  Fortunately,  there's 
an  excellent  37-page  review  of  the  report 
prepared  and  recently  released  by  Common 
Cause,  the  non-partisan  citizens'  lobby. 

Common  Cause,  which  opposes  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination,  discussed  in  detail  six 
of  the  U  allegations  Investigated  by  the  in- 
dependent counsel.  They  Involve  these  mat- 
ters: 

Two  nominations  of  accountant  John  R. 
McKean  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, and  two  loans  from  Mr.  McKean  to 
Mr.  Meese,  who  was  on  a  White  House  com- 
mittee that  recommended  Mr.  McKean  for 
the  board. 

High  federal  jobs  given  to  Thomas  J.  Bar- 
rack Jr.,  an  attorney  and  real  estate  devel- 
oper who  helped  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  sell 
their  home  in  California  when  they  were  in 
deep  financial  trouble. 

Mr.  Meese's  irregular  promotion  to  colo- 
nel in  the  Army  Reserve  (allowing  him  a 
higher  pension)  and  his  equally  irregular 
change  from  retired  to  active  status,  togeth- 
er with  the  nomination— after  Mr.  Meese's 
urging— of  the  chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  to 
a  second  term. 

Three  loans  to  the  Meeses— and  a  gener- 
ous tolerance  of  their  failure  to  repay  them 
on  time— by  a  bank,  four  of  whose  current 
or  former  officials  were  given  presidential 
appointments. 

A  loan  from  a  friend  of  the  Meeses.  Edwin 
W.  Thomas,  to  Mrs.  Meese,  and  the  federal 
jobs  obtained  for  Mr.  Thomas,  his  wife  and 
son.  Also,  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  list  the  loan 
in  his  disclosure  statements. 

Mr.  Meese's  acceptance,  as  reimbursement 
for  '"moving  expenses."  of  money  left  In  a 
1980  presidential  transition  fund  despite  the 
possibility  that  the  reimbursement  was  ille- 
gal. Also.  Mr.  Meese's  later  having  the 
records  changed  to  show  that  his  check  was 
for  ""consulting  fees." 

Perhaps  in  none  of  these  cases  was  Mr. 
Meese  intentionally  involved  in  anything 
wrong.  The  extent  of  his  personal  Involve- 
ment isn't  clear,  thanks  largely  to  his  mem- 
ory lapses.  But  time  after  time  he  should 
have  known  that  what  was  <xK;urring  would 
raise  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  using 
public  office  for  private  gain.  As  a  federal 
employee,  he  was  subject  to  rules  prohibit- 
ing acU  that  could  create  even  the  appear- 
ance of  such  Impropriety. 

There  are  many  ethically  sensitive,  distin- 
guished and  broadly  experienced  attorneys 
whom  the  president  could  have  asked  to 
serve.  Instead,  he  picked  Mr.  Meese. 

By  tradition,  presidents  are  given  a  rela- 
tively free  hand  in  making  executive  branch 
appointments.  But  when  the  job  is  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  attorney  general,  and  when 
the  president  uses  such  poor  judgment  In 
choosing,  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  In 
order. 

[From  the  High  Point  (NO  Enterprise  Dec. 

27.  1984] 

Powerful  Foe  for  Meese 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  new 

U.S.   Senate   will   have   to   deal   with   the 

matter  of  Edwin  Meese.  Meese  is  the  nomi- 


nee of  President  Reagan  to  be  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  An  independent 
counsel  selected  by  the  administration  has 
concluded  that  there  is  no  basis  for  indict- 
ing Meese  on  criminal  charges  which  sur- 
faced earlier  this  year  and  raised  questions 
about  his  suitability  to  take  such  an  impor- 
tant post. 

Rises  now  Common  Cause,  the  self-desig- 
nated citizens'  lobby,  to  say  that  it  will  ac- 
tively oppose  the  Meese  confirmation.  A 
fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  Archibald 
Cox.  who  ten  years  ago  headed  the  inde- 
pendent prosecution  of  Richard  Nixon  for 
the  sins  of  Watergate,  is  now  chairman  of 
Common  Cause. 

In  a  recently  issued  statement.  Cox 
minced  no  words  in  declaring  his  belief  that 
Meese  is  unfit  for  the  appointment,  because 
of  his  various  financial  dealings  with  indi- 
viduals which  were  followed  by  appoint- 
ments to  comfortable  federal  jobs  as  well  as 
for  his  apparent  wheeler-dealing  to  fatten 
his  own  future  military  pension  probabil- 
ities. 

Cox  makes  much  of  the  language  in  the 
independent  prosecutor's  report.  That 
report  did  say  that  nothing  was  found  to 
form  the  basis  for  the  bringing  of  a  prosecu- 
tion. It  did  not  refute  the  charges  of  moral 
turpitude  and  it  did  not  make  an  evaluation 
of  Meese's  fitness  for  public  office. 

Cox  insists  that  the  "uncontradicted  evi- 
dence .  .  .  shows  that  Mr.  Meese  repeatedly 
participated  in  appointing  to  high  govern- 
ment positions  Individuals  who  had  done  or 
were  doing  him  financial  favors  or  who  were 
affiliated  with  an  organization  that  had 
done  him  financial  favors."  In  various  cases, 
he  added.  "Meese  violated  Executive  Order 
11222.  which  proscril>es  conduct: "".  .  .  which 
might  result  in.  or  create  the  appearance  of 

.  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any  or- 
ganization or  persons  ..." 

And  Cox  concludes.  ""Mr.  Meese  may  have 
intended  no  wrong.  His  past  conduct  shows, 
however,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  ethical 
standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official." 

These  are  sentiments  which  we  voiced  sev- 
eral months  ago.  The  U.S.  Senate  will  strike 
a  blow  for  higher  ethical  conduct  If  it  will 
reject  Edwin  Meese  for  the  job  of  attorney 
general. 

[From  the  Huntington  (WV)  Herald- 
Dispatch.  Dec.  24.  1984) 
Meese  Insensitivity 

Serious  questions  about  Eklwin  Meese's  fi- 
nances put  his  nomination  as  attorney  gen- 
eral on  hold  earlier  this  year.  But  In  Sep- 
tember an  Independent  prosecutor  said  he 
found  no  basis  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
Meese. 

Describing  that  as  ""vindication"  of  one  of 
his  top  aides.  President  Reagan  has  said  he 
will  resubmit  Meese's  nomination  to  the 
Senate  when  it  convenes  next  month.  And 
Sen.  Robert  Dole,  the  Senate's  new  majority 
leader,  has  predicted  that  "unless  there  is 
some  new  disclosure.'  Meese's  nomination 
will  be  approved  by  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  with  little  or  no  delay. 

A  new  report  prepared  by  Common  Cause, 
the  liberal  lobbying  group,  offers  no  new  In- 
formation. Nonetheless,  the  report  raises 
the  Important  Issue  of  what  it  calls  Meese's 
""Insensitivity  to  ethical  standards." 

Common  Cause  researchers,  who  studied 
the  independent  prosecutor's  report,  con- 
cluded that  Meese  more  than  once  ignored  a 
1965  executive  order  prohibiting  conduct 
that  "might  result  In,  or  create  the  appear- 
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ance  of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to 
any  organization  or  person  .  .  .  losing  com- 
plete independence  or  impartiality  of 
action." 

For  example,  there's  the  $40,000  loan  that 
accountant  John  McKean  arranged  for 
Meese  who.  in  turn,  later  supported 
McKean 's  nomination  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's Board  of  Governors.  Still  later,  after 
McKean  helped  with  another  loan.  Meese 
backed  McKean  for  a  full  term  on  the 
board,  which  he  now  serves  as  chairman. 

As  Archibald  Cox.  the  former  Watergate 
prosecutor  who  is  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  observes:  "A  bare  minimum  of  public 
integrity  requires  the  public  official  who 
has  accepted  personal  financial  favors  to 
take  no  part  in  choosing  his  personal  t>ene- 
f actors  for  government  jobs." 

That  seems  obvious  to  everybody  but  Ed 
Meese— and  the  President  who  is  deter- 
mined to  appoint  him  attorney  general. 

[Prom  the  Hyannls  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times. 

Dec.  30.  19841 

Catch  11222:  The  Mexse  Attais 

At  the  moment,  the  appointment  of  presi- 
dential counselor.  Edwin  Meese  III  to  the 
post  of  U.S.  attorney  general  seems  safe. 
For  one  thing,  President  Reagan  Is  deter- 
mined that  his  man  will  get  the  position. 
For  another,  an  independent  investigation 
has  found  "no  basis"  for  Meese's  prosecu- 
tion for  ethics  violations.  Rather  like  Wil- 
liam Casey  having  been  found  "not  unfit  to 
serve"  as  CIA  director. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  basis  for  prosecut- 
ing Meese  on  the  charges  the  independent 
counsel  investigated  is  largely  beside  the 
point— if  that  finding  isn't  questionable  in 
itself.  What  Reagan  loyalist  Meese  (Gov. 
Reagan's  chief  of  staff  from  1970  to  1974) 
lacks  is  the  aura  of  integrity. 

And.  some  recent  attorneys  general  aside, 
integrity  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a 
position  that  demands  the  absolute  impar- 
tiality of  the  nation's  number-one  lawyer. 
Only  such  a  person  can  build  confidence  in 
the  even-handedness  of  law  enforcement 
that  is  essential  to  democracy. 

What  are  Meese's  faults?  Several.  The  In- 
dependent counsel's  report  shows  without 
question  that,  as  counsel  to  the  president. 
Meese  repeatedly  participated  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  friends  and  financial  support- 
ers to  important  government  positions.  For 
example: 

John  McKean.  named  at  Meese's  urging 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service'  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, had  earlier  arranged  a  $40,000,  low-In- 
terest loan  for  Meese,  and  later  agreed  to 
defer  $12,000  in  interest  payments  owed  by 
Meese. 

Edwin  Thomas,  who  was  named  to  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  counsel  to  the  president 
early  this  year,  granted  a  $15,000  unsecured, 
interest-free  loan  to  Meese,  who  is  now  his 
boss.  Furthermore.  Meese  failed  to  report 
the  loan  on  his  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment. 

Thomas  Barrack,  who  suranged  the  sale  of 
Meese's  California  house,  was  recommended 
for  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce.  Meese,  whose  nsune  was  Included 
among  those  proposing  Barrack  for  the  Job, 
told  no  one  of  his  connection  with  the  man. 

"In  each  of  these  instances."  reports 
Common  Cause.  "Mr.  Meese  violated  Execu- 
tive Order  11222,  which  proscribes  conduct 

.  .  'which  might  result  in,  or  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organization  or  person.  .  .  .' " 
Common  Cause  will  lead  the  attack  on  the 
Meese  nomination  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  next  month. 


The  Meese  affair  concerns  more  than  the 
fitness  of  the  man  himself.  If  he  is  appoint- 
ed, the  message  will  be  implicit  to  others  In 
federal  government  that  with  a  certain 
amount  of  care,  they  are  free  to  use  their 
offices  for  personal  gain. 

"Toleration  of  the  appearance  of  linking 
personal  financial  advantages  with  govern- 
ment appointments."  said  Common  Cause 
chairman  Archibald  Cox.  "is  the  beginning 
of  a  long  downhill  slide  into  major  corrup- 
tions." Cox.  who  was  Watergate  special 
prosecutor,  knows  what  he's  talking  atwut. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  senior  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  made  this  comment  about  the 
Meese  nomination:  'This  is  the  danger 
when  a  president  appoints  a  political  crony. 
You  can  t>e  sure  that  If  the  nominee  had 
been  someone  not  close  to  the  president  his 
background  would  have  been  thorouchly 
checked. 

"There  are  a  number  of  distinguished  law- 
yers Ln  this  department."  he  said,  "who  be- 
lieve the  attorney  general  should  himself  be 
a  distinguished  lawyer.  We  feel  the  presi- 
dent could  do  better." 

The  Meese  affair,  with  its  implied  viola- 
tions of  Executive  Order  11222.  continues. 
So  do  the  dangers  of  cronyism.  The  battle  is 
now  largely  Common  Cause  versus  the 
White  House.  It  Is  a  contest  that  should  t>e 
fought,  because  Meese  certainly  Is  not  the 
man  who  would  bring  the  mantle  of  honor 
and  Integrity  to  that  important  national 
office. 

[From  the  Kalamazoo  (MI)  Gazette.  Jan.  3. 

1985) 

A  Ybah  Hasn't  Erased  Edwin  Mkxsb's 

Flaws 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  President 
Reagan  nominated  Edwin  Meese  to  succeed 
William  F^nch  Smith  as  attorney  general. 
He  was  not  a  good  candidate  for  the  Job 
then,  and  he  Isn't  now.  Meese's  primary 
qualification,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  his 
strong  and  long  personal  relationhlp  with 
the  president,  which  may  serve  him  well  in 
his  role  as  presidential  counselor,  but  is  in- 
adequate for  the  nation's  top  law-enforce- 
ment officer. 

The  case  against  Meese  is  just  as  strong 
now  as  It  was  last  year  when  independent 
counsel  Jacob  A.  Stein  Investigated  his  tan- 
gled financial  affairs.  While  Stein  found 
nothing  to  warrant  prosecution,  he  also  was 
silent  on  Meese's  ethical  standards,  saying 
there  was  nothing  In  his  Instructions  about 
addressing  those  issues. 

That  silence,  however,  was  not  golden. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  expected 
to  hold  confirmation  hearings  later  this 
month,  should  give  close  attention  to  Stein's 
demurral  that  he  would  leave  It  to  others  to 
determine  Meese's  fitness  to  serve  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  committee  should  also  consider  what 
an  Independent  counsel  of  an  earlier  era. 
Archibald  Cox,  had  to  say  about  Meese's  fit- 
ness to  serve.  Cox,  now  chairman  of 
Common  Cause,  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
ethical  conduct:  he  was  the  first  Watergate 
special  prosecutor,  the  one  President  Nixon 
ordered  fired. 

In  a  press  conference  recently.  Cox  said 
Meese's  conduct— finding  government  jobs 
for  people  who  helped  him  out  of  financial 
difficulties  and  flnagallng  a  promotion  in 
the  Army  reserve— was  evidence  "that  he  Is 
blind  to  the  ethical  standards  and  obliga- 
tions required  of  a  public  official." 

Cronyism  Is  practiced  to  some  degree  by 
most  administrations,  usually  to  their 
dismay.  President  Reagan  would  do  well  to 


forgo  renominating  Meese  as  attorney  gen- 
eral—but he  won't.  The  Senate  would  do 
well  to  deny  confirmation— but  it  prot>ably 
won't.  Only  eight  nominees  for  Cabinet  po- 
sitions have  been  rejected  in  the  Senate  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

A  ninth  would  be  In  order.  But  that  is 
probably  too  much  to  ask. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Jan.  4.  1985] 
Not  Mr.  Meese 

Presimiably  the  landslide  re-election  of 
President  Reagan  assures  the  appointment 
of  Edwin  Meese  III,  a  long-time  Reagan  po- 
litical ally  and  currently  presidential  coun- 
selor, as  attorney  general.  Yet  the  thought 
remains:  His  clearance  of  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing by  an  independent  counsel  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  Mr.  Meese  Is  qualified  to  be 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
land. 

In  fact,  if  adherence  to  ethics  rules  and 
setting  the  proper  tone  and  example  for  this 
sensitive  office  are  considered.  Ed  Meese 
should  not  be  U.S.  attorney  general. 

While  the  extensive  investigation  of  Mr. 
Meese  did  not  turn  up  an  indictable  offense, 
the  Independent  counsel's  report  notes  con- 
duct outside  the  rules  that  apply  to  federal 
officials.  Both  a  presidential  order  and  fed- 
eral regulations  prohibit  use  of  official  posi- 
tion for  private  advantage  or  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  conduct. 

Among  other  acts,  the  report  shows  that 
contrary  to  rules  Mr.  Meese  did  not  Include 
in  his  financial  disclosure  statement  an  in- 
terest-free $15,000  loan  to  his  wife  from  a 
friend  who  a  short  time  thereafter  was 
hired  to  work  under  Mr.  Meese  in  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Meese  also  participated  In  deci- 
sions to  appoint  people  to  government  jobs 
who  had  helped  him  during  a  time  of  finan- 
cial distress. 

The  attorney  general  should  be  sensitive, 
not  only  to  violations  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  but  to  upholding  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
By  his  actions.  Mr.  Meese  has  demonstrated 
either  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
rules,  a  poor  memory  of  written  correspond- 
ence and  conversations  about  his  outside  fi- 
nancial dealings,  or  refusal  to  abide  by  well- 
known  standards  of  conduct.  In  any  case. 
Mr.  Meese  lacks  the  credibility  to  serve  as 
attorney  general. 

[From  the  Lebanon  (NH)  Valley  News,  Jan. 

3.  1985] 

Eo  Meese  Returns 

The  wrong  kind  of  resignation  will  soon 
bring  the  saga  of  Edwin  Meese  3rd  to  a 
sorry  end.  No.  Meese  won't  do  the  country  a 
favor  and  leave  the  Reagan  administration. 
Instead,  the  U.S.  Senate  will  resign  itself  to 
Meese's  ethical  shortcomings  and  approve 
his  appointment  as  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States. 

How  quIclUy  America  forgives  and  forgets. 

When  President  Reagan  nominated  Meese 
a  year  ago  to  be  attorney  general,  liberals 
were  immediately  outraged.  As  one  of  Rea- 
gan's top  advisers,  Meese  had  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  callous  hard-liner.  The 
nomination  came  only  a  few  weeks  after 
Meese  had  offended  most  sensibilities  by 
saying  that  the  recession-struck  people  in 
charity  soup  kitchens  were  only  there  to 
cash  in  on  free  food. 

Even  conservatives  started  to  worry  about 
putting  Meese  In  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, however,  once  the  Senate  began 
its  confirmation  hearings.  Each  day  brought 
forth  a  new  story  about  a  friend  who  had 
loaned  Meese  money  and  then  received  a 


government  Job.  By  March.  Republican  sen- 
ators were  beginning  to  squirm:  If  they  sup- 
ported Meese.  voters  would  question  their 
ethical  standards,  and  if  they  opposed  him. 
they  would  be  denouncing  their  own  presi- 
dent's ethics. 

Just  when  the  controversy  was  reaching 
its  peak,  the  public  investigation  went  pri- 
vate, thanks  to  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  to  see  if  Meese  had  broken  any 
laws.  The  investigation  took  five  months, 
during  which  Meese  kept  an  extremely  low 
profile.  The  prosecutor  concluded  that 
there  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  Indict 
Meese  on  any  charges.  That,  of  course.  Is 
not  the  same  as  clearing  him  of  any  wrong- 
doing. The  country  has  to  presume  Meese's 
innocence,  but  it  should  note  that  the 
report  said  others  would  have  to  decide  if 
Meese's  conduct  had  been  ethical. 

That  might  have  been  a  worthwhile  cam- 
paign issue,  but  Walter  Mondale  never  got 
voters  interested  in  the  "sleaze  factor." 
Rather  than  push  the  Senate  to  approve 
Meese's  nomination  before  the  election,  the 
president  kept  Meese  out  of  the  spotlight 
for  the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

So  now  he's  back,  waiting  for  confirma- 
tion. Reagan  has  had  his  big  win— despite 
the  sleaze  factor— and  senators  can  be  for- 
given for  concluding  that  voters  don't  care 
about  ethical  standards  in  the  Cabinet. 
Those  few  senators  willing  to  take  on  the 
administration  will  probably  focus  on  the 
budget— an  issue  where  their  efforts  may 
still  make  a  difference.  Even  Meese's  oppo- 
nents are  probably  resigned  to  his  victory. 

It  remains  true  that  Meese  is  unfit  for  the 
Job.  His  vision  of  Justice  does  not  extend  to 
the  poor,  as  shown  by  his  repeated  attempts 
to  dismantle  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
His  faith  In  civil  liberties  is  meager,  as 
shown  by  his  support  of  strong-arm  tactics 
to  detect  government  leaks  and  censor  gov- 
ernment employees.  His  work  as  director  of 
Reagan's  1980  campaign  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  Meese  to  bring  sufficient  political 
Independence  to  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Senate  won't  care,  though,  because 
Meese  has  beat  the  system.  He  has  kept 
quiet  and  let  the  passage  of  time  make  him 
dull,  forgetable.  noncontroverslal.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Justice  Department  needs  a 
leader  who  Is  more  than  unindictable. 

[From  the  Lincoln  (NE)  Evening  Journal, 

Jan.  9,  1985] 

Palace  Gdardsmanship 

The  job  swap  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  and  White  House  chief  of 
staff  James  Baker  III  displays  an  unsuspect- 
ed creativity  at  the  very  top  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Baker's  departure  would  end  all  linkages 
with  the  Reagan  first-term  troika  system  of 
highest  echelon  management.  Or  it  will  if 
the  Senate  confirms  presidential  counselor 
Edwin  Meese  III  as  attorney  general.  (More 
on  that  later.)  Baker,  Meese  and  Michael 
Deaver— outwardbound  for  the  green  para- 
dise of  public  relations— were  the  Big  Three. 

Henceforth,  Donald  Regan,  a  blunt  CEO 
type  who  loyally  esijoused  the  company  line 
at  the  Treasury  for  four  years,  will  be  the 
singular  top  dog  at  the  White  House.  That 
is  almost  always  a  better  staff  arrangement 
than  one  which  is  structurally  divided  and 
thus  can  internally  find  itself  at  odds. 

Whether  this  switch  wiU  result  In  any  sig- 
nificant policy  alterations  should  be  doubt- 
ed. The  Boss  still  signs  off  on  position 
papers  presented  for  his  approval. 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  how  the  episode 
of  musical  chairs— satisfying  personal  ambi- 


tions of  both  Baker  and  Regan— was  re- 
ceived by  the  loyal  opposition. 

So  uncharacteristically  gracious  was  the 
reaction  of  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.  that  his  comment  bears  repeat- 
Inr  "Jim  Baker  and  Donald  Regan  are  very 
able  and  talented  public  servants  who 
always  do  a  job  well.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  Just  as  constructively  with  them 
in  their  new  positions  as  I  have  In  their  pre- 
vious assignments.  The  country  has  been 
well  served  by  their  past  efforts  and  I 
expect  that  the  country  will  l)e  Just  as  well 
served  by  their  efforts  In  their  new  Jobs. " 
Wow! 

With  that  from  Speaker  O'NeUl.  one 
might  have  guessed  that  the  Republican 
New  Right  would  then  be  sour  and  grumpy. 
Sure  enough,  parts  of  it— the  part  which 
has  tended  to  view  Baker  as  a  kind  of  closet 
moderate— were. 

Let's  hope  this  unusual  shift  of  Palace 
Guardsmen  does  not  depend  upon  what 
happens  to  Meese,  for  Meese  should  not  be 
confirmed.  Not  if  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  to  be  a  universal  symbol 
of  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  behavior, 
an  officer  who  does  not  bring  in  with  In  a 
cloud  that  darkens  the  public  trust  which  is 
his. 

Last  year  the  Independent  counsel  who 
ran  a  detailed  look  at  Meese's  financial  deal- 
ings concluded  there  was  "no  basis  .  .  .  for 
the  bringing  of  a  (criminal)  prosecution." 
But,  as  Common  Cause  Chairman  Archibald 
Cox  said  last  month,  "the  uncontradicted 
evidence  in  the  report  shows  Mr.  Meese  re- 
peatedly participated  In  appointing  to  high 
government  positions  individuals  who  had 
done  or  were  doing  him  financial  favors,  or 
who  were  affiliated  with  an  organizations 
that  had  done  him  financial  favors. " 

There  are  many,  many  conservative  Re- 
publican lawyers  whose  ethical  c»nduct  has 
never  been  called  into  question.  They  are 
men  and  women  whose  fitness  for  the  office 
of  attorney  general  could  not  be  chal- 
lenged—as Edwin  Meese's  qualifications 
have  been. 

President  Reagan  would  do  honor  to  his 
own  repuUtlon  by  withdrawing  Meese's 
name  and  offering  another. 

[From  Newsday,  Dec.  21, 1984] 
Meese  Is  Untit  To  Be  Attornet  General 

Archibald  Cox  and  Common  Cause,  the 
nonpartisan  citizens'  lobby  he  heads,  are 
doing  the  nation  a  favor  by  continuing  to 
address  the  issue  of  Edwin  Meese's  fitness  to 
serve  as  attorney  general. 

In  a  letter  sent  this  week  to  all  Senators, 
Cox  said  a  special  prosecutor's  report 
showed  that  Meese  was  "blind  to  the  ethical 
standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official. "  Cox  understands  those  req- 
uisites: he  was  the  first  Watergate  prosecu- 
tor and  was  fired  for  being  too  effective. 

Last  spring,  the  Senate  postponed  action 
on  Meese's  nomination  to  succeed  William 
French  Smith  after  a  number  of  charges 
surfaced.  They  were  subsequently  Investi- 
gated by  a  special  prosecutor,  Jacob  Stein, 
who  concluded  that  there  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  support  a  prosecution  for  viola- 
tions of  federal  criminal  law.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  has  said  he  intends  to  re- 
nominate his  counselor  and  old  friend  early 
next  year. 

Yet  Meese  and  hU  family  were  repeatedly 
the  objects  of  extraordinary  financial  lar- 
gesse from  friends  and  acquaintances,  sever- 
al of  whom  later  landed  federal  Jobs.  There 
were  also  allegations  of  filing  false  financial 
disclosure  sUtements.  Illegally  accepting 
gifU  and  insider  stock  trading. 


In  response  to  the  special  prosecutor's 
queries.  Meese  often  said  he  couldn't  re- 
member events  or  actions.  As  Cox  noted. 
Stein's  report  "reflects  a  man  who  is  not 
merely  occasionally  forgetful,  but  rather,  if 
taken  at  his  word,  suffers  from  frequent 
lapses  of  memory  concerning  conversations, 
documents  and  events  bearing  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct." 

Last  fall.  Meese  and  Reagan  hailed  Stein's 
report  as  proof  of  Meese's  total  exoneration. 
But  it's  considerably  less  than  that.  Stein 
refused  to  comment  on  the  appropriateness 
or  ethics  of  Meese's  actions  or  his  fitness  for 
office.  But  he  noted  rather  pointedly. 
"There  is  sufficient  Interest  in  those  other 
issues  to  support  an  expectation  that  they 
will  not  remain  unexplored  ..."  Common 
Cause  now  seeks  to  Insure  that  they  won't. 

Not  being  indictable  is  surely  an  insuffi- 
cient qualification  for  the  nation's  top  law 
enforcement  Job.  As  we  have  said  before, 
Reagan  would  be  wise  to  look  for  another 
nominee.  Better  yet.  Meese  should  with- 
draw of  his  own  accord. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  31.  1984] 
Meese:  The  Wrong  Man 

Last  February  President  Reagan  nominat- 
ed his  longtime  associate  and  counselor, 
Edwin  Meese  III.  as  attorney  general.  Late 
next  month  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  expected  to  hold  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  that  nomination.  This  will  be  the 
second  time  around  for  Meese  and  the  com- 
mittee, the  first  hearings  having  been  sus- 
pended earlier  this  year  so  that  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  could  investigate  allega- 
tions of  criminal  wrongdoing  by  the  nomi- 
nee. 

The  counsel.  Jacob  A.  Stein,  a  respected 
Washington  lawyer,  concluded  last  Septem- 
ber that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
criminal  prosecution  of  Meese  on  any  of  the 
11  charges  raised  against  him.  But  Stein 
said  that  he  would  leave  it  to  others  to  de- 
termine whether  Meese  had  adhered  to  the 
standards  of  ethics  and  propriety  that  his 
White  House  position  required  and  that  his 
potential  role  at  the  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment demands. 

The  ethical  questions  regarding  Meese  for 
the  most  part  Involve  money  and  patronage. 
In  half  a  dozen  cases  Meese  arranged  feder- 
al Jobs  for  people  who  had  either  directly 
or,  through  the  institutions  that  they 
served,  indirectly  helped  the  Meese  family 
financially.  These  favors  Included  cash 
loans— among  them  an  Interest-free  loan  of 
$15,000  to  Meese's  wife  that  he  faUed  to  dis- 
close, as  the  law  requires. 

An  additional  favor  to  Meese  came  from 
the  Army,  which  at  his  request  approved  a 
highly  irregular  transfer  from  the  retired  to 
the  ready  reserve.  That  move  opened  the 
way  for  Meese  to  enjoy  more  exalted  rank 
and  the  benefits  that  accompany  it.  The 
Army  later  acknowledged  the  impropriety 
of  the  transfer,  and  Meese  withdrew  to  the 
retired  reserve.  But  he  retained  the  promo- 
tion and  benefits  that  he  received  as  a  result 
of  the  unwarranted  move. 

There  may  indeed  be  nothing  illegaJ  about 
a  government  official  conferring  public  re- 
wards on  those  who  have  done  him  private 
favors,  but.  unproscribed  or  not.  such  ac- 
tions are  ethically  Indefensible.  They  are 
particularly  so  for  a  person  who  seeks  to 
become  the  nation's  chief  law-enforcement 
officer.  The  Senate,  in  the  view  of  many  of 
Its  leaders,  has  no  taste  for  continuing  the 
fight  over  the  Meese  nomination,  and  his 
confirmation  as  attorney  general  for  now 
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seems  assured.  But  Senate  approval  will  nei- 
ther answer  nor  eradicate  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  about  proper  t>ehav- 
ior.  An  ethical  blind  spot  is  a  major  infirmi- 
ty in  an  attorney  general.  In  our  view  it  is  a 
disqualifying  one. 

(Prom  the  Lousiville  (KY)  Times.  Jan.  7. 

1985 

New  Cast  To  Play  in  Reagan  Show 

As  President  Reagan  prepares  to  begin  his 
second  term,  there  are  major  changes  in  his 
supporting  cast.  Here's  a  look  at  three  of 
them. 

President  Reagan  has  resubmitted  the 
name  of  his  counselor,  Edwin  Meese,  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  attorney  general. 
However,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  long- 
time presidential  chum  are,  if  anything, 
clearer  than  they  were  last  year  when  the 
nomination  was  tabled. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  not  l)e  much  op- 
position to  the  nomination.  Pressure  from 
the  Oval  Office  to  ignore  Mr.  Meese's  re- 
grettable ethical  lapses  and  install  him  at 
the  Justice  Department  is  said  to  be  intense. 

And  why  not  vote  for  him?  Mr.  Meese's 
supporters  ask.  Wasn't  their  man  cleared  of 
any  criminal  wrongdoing  last  fall  by  an  in- 
dependent counsel?  Back  in  September, 
President  Reagan  hailed  the  report  of  Jacob 
Stein,  the  lawyer  who  sifted  through  three 
years  of  Meese  activities,  as  total  "vindica- 
tion" for  his  crony. 

But  Mr.  Stein  took  pains  to  note  that  his 
charge  was  simply  to  review  the  record  to 
determine  whether  there  was  criminal  mis- 
conduct worthy  of  indictment.  Though  he 
found  insufficient  evidence  to  recommend 
charging  Mr.  Meese,  the  counsel  noted  that 
he  lacked  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
"propriety  or  the  ethics"  of  Mr.  Meese's  ac- 
tivities. 

Fortunately,  Archibald  Cox— former  Wa- 
tergate prosecutor,  retired  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor and  now  chairman  of  the  public  inter- 
est organization  Common  Cause— has  taken 
up  the  challenge  at  least  to  air  those  doubts 
that  senators  should  be  expressing.  This  is 
the  first  time.  Prof.  Cox  notes,  that 
Conmion  Cause  has  ever  opposed  a  Cabinet- 
level  appointment. 

But  the  unusual  step  is  clearly  Justified, 
as  Mr.  Cox's  37-page  review  of  the  Stein 
report  shows.  Left  up  in  the  air  are  allega- 
tions that  federal  appointments  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  attorney  general-designate 
for  individuals  who  helped  him  financially. 
Mr.  Meese  admits  that  he  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law  when  he  did  not  disclose  a 
$15,000  interest-free  loan  to  his  wife.  And 
the  details  surrounding  the  sale  of  his  Cali- 
fornia home  still  invite  charges  of  favors 
done  for  favors  received. 

"The  White  House  response  (to  the  Stein 
report)  has  created  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  been  cleared  of  all  wrongdoing 
and  that  no  legitimate  hurdle  remains  to 
prevent  his  confirmation."  Mr.  Cox  recently 
noted.  But  Mr.  Stein's  research  did  any- 
thing but  lay  the  groundwork  for  exonera- 
tion. 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Cox  claimed,  "the  informa- 
tion .  .  .  reveals  a  man  who  is  not  fit  to 
serve  as  attorney  general." 

Coupled  with  the  issue  of  Mr.  Meese's  fi- 
nances is  the  matter  of  the  Carter  briefing 
book  caper  from  the  1980  campaign  debate. 
Most  of  us  may  consider  that  ancient  histo- 
ry, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  attorney 
general-designate  has  not  responded  to 
questions  about  his  role,  if  any,  in  acquiring 
or  using  the  documents.  When  questioned 
about  it  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


he  was  sarcastic,  derisive  and.  ultimately,  of- 
fensive. 

Mr.  Meese's  champions  claim  that  the  real 
reason  that  Common  Cause  and  others  are 
keeping  these  matters  alive  is  political.  The 
attorney  general-designate  is  too  conserva- 
tive, they  claim,  and  his  ideology,  not  his 
ethical  conduct,  is  the  real  issue. 

Hogwash!  What  is  political  is  Ronald  Rea- 
gsm's  determination  to  appoint  an  old-time 
chum  to  a  post  for  which  he  is  unqualified 
in  virtually  every  way.  The  best  way  that 
the  Republican-dominated  Senate  can 
assert  its  independence  is  to  let  Mr.  Reagan 
know  that  Ed  Meese  simply  won't  be  accept- 
able as  the  nation's  No.  1  law  enforcer. 

(From  the  Milford  (NH)  Cabinet.  E>ec.  27. 

1984] 

But  Why  Edwin  Mexse? 

Archibald  Cox  helped  to  set  the  record 
straight  when  he  said  last  week  that  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  no  grounds  to  pros- 
ecute Edwin  Meese  III.  the  President's 
choice  to  become  Attorney  General,  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  ethically  fit  to  hold  the 
post.  Common  Cause,  of  which  Cox  is  chair- 
man, is  urging  people  to  write  their  senators 
and  representatives  asking  them  to  oppose 
Meese's  confirmation. 

The  President's  sense  of  personal  loyalty 
may  be  commendable,  but  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation does  nothing  to  build  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  administration.— WBR. 

tProm  the  Middletown  (CT)  Press.  Dec.  26. 

1984] 

The  Meese  Appointment 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes,  one  of  the 
first  matters  it  will  take  up  will  be  the  con- 
firmation hearing  of  Edwin  Meese  as  attor- 
ney general.  While  Meese  has  been  investi- 
gated and  not  found  to  l>e  indictable,  his 
judgments  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Archi- 
bald Cox,  the  Watergate  prosecutor  who  is 
now  the  chairman  of  Common  Cause,  has 
commented  on  the  report  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel,  and  he  says,  "The  uncontra- 
dicted evidence  in  the  report  shows  that  Mr. 
Meese  repeatedly  participated  in  appointing 
to  high  government  positions  Individuals 
who  had  done  or  were  doing  him  financial 
favors  or  who  were  affiliated  with  an  orga- 
nization that  had  done  him  financial  favors 
or  who  were  affilated  with  an  organization 
that  had  done  him  financial  favors."  Cox 
has  spelled  out  his  objections  to  confirma- 
tion on  the  following  grounds: 

'(a)  After  receiving  a  $40,000  loan  ar- 
ranged by  John  McKean  to  relieve  his  fi- 
nancltil  distress,  Mr.  Meese  supported  the 
nomination  of  McKean  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  before  the 
four-member  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Meese  was  a  member. 
Later,  after  receiving  not  only  a  further 
loan  but  also  Mr.  McKean's  agreement  to 
defer  $12,000  in  interest  pajrments,  some  of 
which  were  in  arrears.  Mr.  Meese  as  a 
member  of  the  four-member  Senior  Staff 
Personnel  Committee,  joined  in  approving 
McKean  for  a  position  providing  a  longer 
term  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  de- 
sired by  Mr.  McKean. 

"(b)  On  January  7.  1981.  Mrs.  Meese,  with 
Mr.  Meese's  approval,  received  an  unse- 
cured, interest-free  $15,000  loan  from  Edwin 
Thomas,  a  close  friend,  which  Mr.  Meese 
omitted  from  his  financial  disclosure  report 
although  plainly  required.  Thomas  went  to 
work  under  Mr.  Meese  In  last  January  as  As- 
sistant Counsellor  to  the  President. 

"(c)  While  he  was  heavily  in  debt  to  Great 
American  First  Savings  Bank,  had  received 


forbearance  of  monthly  payments  on  some 
of  his  loans,  and  was  in  default  on  one  of  his 
loans,  Mr.  Meese  participated  in  decisions  to 
name  Bank  officials  to  government  posi- 
tions—again without  disclosing  the  danger 
of  conflicting  interests. 

"(d)  While  Mr.  Meese  was  suffering  finan- 
cial difficulty  partly  l>ecause  of  inability  to 
find  a  buyer  for  his  California  house,  Pen- 
dleton James,  who  had  recently  left  his  po- 
sition as  White  House  Director  of  Person- 
nel, asked  Thomas  Barrack  to  provide  Mr. 
Meese  with  assistance.  Barrack  quickly  ar- 
ranged a  very  favorable  sale.  At  the  same 
time  Barrack  was  pursuing  a  federal  ap- 
pointment under  Pendleton  James's  spon- 
sorship. The  evidence,  while  not  conclusive, 
makes  a  convincing  showing  that  Mr.  Meese 
must  have  known  that  Barrack  was  interest- 
ed in  a  federal  Job.  Mr.  Meese  was  also  sent 
a  copy  of  letters  sent  by  Mr.  James  to  five 
Cabinet  secretaries  using  his  Meese's  name 
in  pressing  Mr.  Barrack  for  appointment. 
Without  revealing  his  link  to  Mr.  Barracks 
Mr.  Meese  was  one  of  the  four-member 
Senior  Staff  Personnel  Conwiittee  that  rec- 
ommended Mr.  Barrack  for  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

"(4)  In  each  of  these  instances  Mr.  Meese 
violated  Executive  Order  11222.  which  pro- 
scribes conduct:  ...  which  might  result  in. 
or  create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  giving  pref- 
erential treatment  to  any  organization  or 
person:  .  .  .  losing  complete  independence  or 
impartiality  of  action.  .  .  .'  To  accept  finan- 
cial assistance  and  thereafter  join  in  ap- 
pointing one's  benefactor  to  public  office 
creates  "the  appearance  of  .  .  .  giving  pref- 
erential treatment'  and  of  'losing  complete 
independence  or  impartiality  of  action.' 

This  kind  of  behavior  raises  a  number  of 
questions.  It  undermines  public  confidence 
in  the  office,  it  sets  a  poor  example  for 
others,  and  it  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  individual  himself,  in  dealing  with  those 
of  whom  he  is  indebted,  can  even  be  sure 
himself  that  he  is  being  even-handed.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Meese  has  no 
broad  legal  experience  or  high  attainments 
at  the  law.  his  major  problem  is  that  he  has 
been  blind  to  the  ethical  conduct  required 
of  a  high  government  official.  He  should  not 
l)e  confirmed  as  attorney  general,  no  matter 
how  firm  a  friend  of  the  president  he  may 
be. 

^ 

(From  the  Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald 
Record,  Jan.  4.  1985] 

Put  an  End  to  Meese's  Misery 

Edwin  Meese  has  been  dangling  in  the 
wind  for  a  year,  waiting  to  be  appointed  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States.  It's 
time  to  end  his  misery— cut  him  down  and 
tell  him  to  forget  about  the  job. 

He  is  not  suited  for  the  top  criminal  jus- 
tice position  in  the  country. 

President  Reagan  first  nominated  Meese 
for  the  job  a  year  ago.  A  slew  of  charges 
arose  concerning  apparent  improprieties, 
possible  illegalities  and  dubious  ethics.  An 
Independent  counsel  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  cleared  Meese  of  the  ille- 
galities, but  declined  comment  on  the  pro- 
priety or  ethics  of  Meese's  behavior. 

A  case  is  now  being  made  for  Meese's  nom- 
ination based  on  the  counsel's  report.  A 
counter  case  is  being  pressed,  most  notably 
by  Common  Cause,  based  on  the  issues  the 
report  failed  to  address.  The  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  expected  to  hear  both 
sides  later  this  month. 

Meese.  the  president's  chief  counsel,  ac- 
cepted a  variety  of  financial  favors— loans, 


an  irregular  Army  Reserve  promotion,  ques- 
tionable mortgage  deals  and  sale  of  his 
house— from  people  who  later  were  appoint- 
ed to  lucrative  federal  jobs,  with  his  help. 
The  report  said  there  was  no  basis  for  pros- 
ecution. Peritxl. 

Common  Cause— and  common  sense— say 
that's  not  enough.  Absence  of  evidence  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  does  not  automatically 
qualify  someone  to  be  attorney  general. 
Nominees  for  high  public  office,  particular- 
ly that  of  attorney  general,  must  answer  to 
a  higher  standard.  They  must  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  an  organization  or  person  because 
the  public  must  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  attorney  general  as  an  independent, 
impartial  officer  of  the  government.  That 
requirement  is  part  of  an  Executive  Order 
that  defines  moral  principles  required 
among  high  public  officials. 

Much  of  Meese's  testimony  before  the  in- 
dependent counsel  consisted  of  not  remem- 
bering transactions  or  conversations  or  not 
being  aware  that  interest-free  loans  had  to 
be  reported,  by  law.  as  income.  That  is 
hardly  an  encouraging  performance  from  a 
lawyer  who  aspires  to  head  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  it  certainly  makes  one  wonder 
how  (or  if)  Meese  would  investigate  similar 
behavior  by  other  government  officials. 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
evidence  Meese  intended  to  abuse  his  posi- 
tion at  the  president's  side  to  achieve  per- 
sonal gain.  No  one  gains  from  wishing 
others  ill.  But  it  is  disheartening  to  think 
that  someone  so  insensitive  to  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  and  so  appsu-ently  un- 
aware of  the  law  could  seriously  be  consid- 
ered for  so  sensitive  a  position  as  attorney 
general. 

[From  the  New  London  (CT)  Day.  Dec.  24. 

1984] 

Meese:  A  Shoo-In  in  Spite  op  Himself 

Unless  lightning  strikes,  the  Senate  is 
likely  to  approve  Edwin  Meese  III  as  attor- 
ney general.  If  it  does,  it  will  follow  tradi- 
tion by  declining  to  defeat  a  president's 
nomination  for  the  Cabinet.  Not  since  1959 
was  a  nominee  turned  aside.  Nonetheless, 
the  Senate  will  be  wrong. 

Meese  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  insen- 
sitive to  the  ethical  consideration  that  go 
hand-in-glove  with  high  government  office 
and  particularly  with  the  Job  of  attorney 
general. 

Common  Cause  director  Archibald  Cox, 
the  distinguished  former  Harvard  Law 
School  professor,  says  naming  Meese  as  at- 
torney general  will  ignore  evidence  that  the 
man  disregarded  conflicts  and  improprieties 
in  his  government  service.  Cox  ought  to 
know  disrespect  for  ethical  considerations 
when  he  sees  them.  As  the  lawyer  first  ap- 
pointed special  prosecutor  for  the  Water- 
gate affair.  Cox  was  breathing  down  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  neck  when  the  former  president 
fired  him. 

Jacob  Stein,  the  special  counsel  assigned 
to  Meese's  case,  reported  that  he  found  no 
evidence  that  Meese  violated  any  federal 
laws  in  his  dealings  in  the  government.  But 
as  Common  Cause  and  Cox  correctly  point 
out.  Stein  did  not  address  the  ethical  consid- 
erations in  the  case  and  did  not  answer  the 
question  whether  Meese  is  fit  to  hold  the 
nation's  highest  law  enforcement  post. 

Regardless  of  the  Senate's  likeliness  of  ap- 
proving Meese's  nomination  the  arguments 
for  turning  him  down  are  numerous  and 
persuasive. 

Meese  received  aid  from  John  McKean  in 
obtaining  $60,000  In  loans  and  McKean  sub- 


sequently was  named  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Service's  Board  of  Directors.  As 
White  House  counsel,  Meese  has  a  major 
voice  in  patronage  appointments  such  as  the 
one  McKean  received. 

Bank  officers  who  arranged  $480,000  in 
credit  assisting  Meese  to  buy  a  new  home  in 
Washington  t>efore  selling  his  house  in  Cali- 
fornia received  federal  jobs.  They  also  al- 
lowed Meese  to  delay  15  months  worth  of 
mortgage  payments  on  his  loans. 

Thomas  Barrack,  a  California  real  estate 
developer  who  in  effect  contributed  $83,000 
out  of  his  own  pocket  so  someone  c»uld  buy 
Meese's  $300,000  home  in  California,  ended 
up  as  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Meese  could  not  rememl>er 
playing  any  role  in  the  appointment  of  Bar- 
rack. 

Meese  at  first  listed  as  moving  expenses 
some  $10,000  In  trust  funds  arranged  to  pro- 
vide transition  money  for  Reagan  adminis- 
tration officials  as  the  president  was  taking 
office.  But  when  apprised  that  the  Justice 
Department  probably  would  consider  pay- 
ment of  such  moving  expenses  illegal,  Meese 
listed  the  money  as  consulting  fees  and  re- 
ported them  as  income  on  tax  returns. 

Maybe  Meese  is  being  honest  in  saying 
there  was  no  quid  pro  quo  between  him  and 
people  who  made  loans  and  later  got  federal 
employment.  Maybe  Special  Counsel  Stein 
was  correct  to  t>elieve  Meese  when  he  said 
he  had  lapses  of  memory  in  faUing  to  report 
the  interest-free  loan  and  in  not  remember- 
ing conversations  about  patronage  Jobs  for 
individuals  who  had  helped  him  financially. 

But  even  if  the  public  stretches  the  point 
by  believing  Stein  and  Meese  on  the  ethical 
considerations,  it  must  conclude  that  Meese 
is  a  bungler.  In  short,  he's  hardly  the  kind 
of  alert,  thoughtful  and  ethically  sensitive 
person  most  Americans  want  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  21.  1985] 
What  a  Meese! 

By  last  spring  it  had  become  clear  that  EM 
Meese  couldn't  he  confirmed  as  Attorney 
General  as  long  as  suspicions  remained 
about  why  so  many  of  his  financial  benefac- 
tors had  obtained  government  Jobs.  So  Mr. 
Meese  did  a  smart  thing.  He  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  appoint  an  independent 
counsel  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  indict 
him— thus  shifing  public  attention  from  the 
question  of  his  fitness  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  question  of  his  criminality.  Last 
September  Independent  Counsel  Jacob 
Stein  decided  that,  on  balance.  Mr.  Meese 
was  not  a  criminal.  President  Reagan  hailed 
the  report  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Meese  were  "baseless. " 
He  demanded  that  the  Senate  swiftly  con- 
firm his  friend.  Most  Senators  seem  eager  to 
go  along  with  this  post  post- Watergate  men- 
tality: if  you're  not  indicted,  you're  a  Boy 
Scout. 

Well,  we  hate  to  be  the  only  bluenoses  in 
town,  but  we  still  have  our  doubts  at>out  Mr. 
Meese's  qualifications.  Mr.  Stein  himself 
emphasized  that  he  could  not  meet  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Meese's  lawyers  to  dispel 
charges  of  "moral  turpitude"  against  Mr. 
Meese.  And  the  Stein  report  makes  it  clear 
that  its  conclusion  doesn't  mean  there  was 
no  evidence  of  criminal  conduct.  The  report 
depended  also  on  "prosecutorial  discre- 
tion"—subjective  judgments  about  the  se- 
verity of  Mr.  Meese's  offenses  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  gain  a  conviction.  Indeed, 
far  from  finding  that  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Meese  were  baseless,  the  Stein  report 
introduces  damning  new  evidence,  some  of 


which  is  at  odds  with  testimony  given 
during  Mr.  Meese's  confirmation  hearings. 
(Scandal  connoisseurs  who  want  to  leam 
more  should  consult  articles  by  Christopher 
Hitchens  in  the  December  29-January  5 
issue  of  The  Nation  and  Julie  Kosterlitz  in 
the  January-February  ComTnon  Cause.) 

Mr.  Meese,  who  always  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  up  with  his  wealthy  California  friends, 
invited  trouble  in  the  first  place  by  living 
l>eyond  his  means.  Then  he  relied  on  the 
kindness  of  those  friends  (and  even  strang- 
ers) to  bail  him  out.  Mr.  Stein  couldn't 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Meese  knew  his  financial  angels  wanted  gov- 
ernment jobs— largely  because  Mr.  Meese 
couldn't  recall  dozens  of  crucial  events  and 
document.  But  it's  hard  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Meese  wasn't  aware  of  what  they  were  after. 

Take  the  case  of  Thomas  Barrack.  In  the 
summer  of  1982.  the  Meeses  wanted  desper- 
ately to  sell  their  San  Diego  home.  Not  only 
was  their  bank  about  to  foreclose  on  the 
place,  but  they  were  also  behind  in  pay- 
ments on  their  $250,000  home  in  suburban 
Virginia.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Meese's 
friend.  Pendleton  James,  who  had  just 
stepped  down  as  White  House  personnel 
chief.  B4r.  Barrack  (whom  Mr.  Meese  barely 
knew)  came  to  the  rescue.  By  September  1, 
Mr.  Barrack  had  arranged  a  complicated 
sale  which  involved  shelling  out  $83,000  of 
his  own  money. 

M.'.  Barrack  then  set  atmut  looking  for  a 
federal  job.  At  Mr.  Meese's  confirmation 
hearings.  Mr.  Barrack  said  he  never  met 
with  Mr.  Meese  during  his  job  hunt.  But  the 
Stein  report  shows  that  Mr.  Meese  and  Mr. 
Barrack  met  no  fewer  than  four  times  that 
fall.  After  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
teml)er  8.  Mr.  Barrack  sent  Mr.  Meese  a 
letter  thanking  him  for  his  "counsel  and  en- 
couragement." On  Noveml)er  9  the  Meeses 
has  dinner  in  Georgetown;  earlier  that  day 
Mr.  Barrack  had  met  with  two  cabinet  offi- 
cers about  possible  jobs.  (Pendleton  James 
was  supposed  to  be  there  too.  but  had  to 
cancel  at  the  last  minute.  He  asked  Mrs. 
Meese  if  she  and  her  hust>and  would  recog- 
nize Mr.  Barrack.  Mrs.  Meese  replied.  "Oh, 
we'll  recognize  him.  He'll  be  the  one  with  a 
halo  around  his  head. ")  Mr.  Meese  and  his 
wife  stayed  at  Mr.  Barrack's  California 
ranch  over  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  by 
which  time  James  Watt  had  created  a  job 
for  Mr.  Barrack  at  the  Interior  Department. 
And  on  December  2  Mr.  Barrack  showed  up 
at  Mr.  Meese's  birthday  party:  the  day 
before,  he  had  started  working  for  Mr. 
Watt.  But  Mr.  Meese  is  not  a  curious  man. 
He  claims  he  didn't  ask  about  Mr.  Barrack's 
job  hunt  on  any  of  these  occasions. 

Yet  another  murky  series  of  events  cen- 
ters on  the  $10,000  Mr.  Meese  received  from 
the  Presidential  Transition  Trust  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  Mr.  Meese  testified  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  the  money  was  a 
"consulting  fee."  According  to  the  Stein 
report,  however,  the  $10,000  check  was 
marked  "moving  expenses"  when  Mr.  Meese 
cashed  it  on  November  22.  Later  the  check 
stubs  were  changed  to  read  "consulting 
fees."  Why  the  switch?  No  one  remembers 
exactly.  But  Peter  McPherson.  a  lawyer  who 
headed  the  Transition  Trust,  testified  to 
Mr.  Stein  that  he  told  Mr.  Meese  in  early 
December  that  it  was  illegal  to  use  the 
trust's  money  for  moving  expenses.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McPherson,  Mr.  Meese  told  him 
to  drop  the  matter— but  didn't  mention  that 
he'd  already  cashed  a  check  for  moving  ex- 
penses. Also,  fellow  White  House  aide  Mi- 
chael Deaver  told  Mr.  Stein  that  Mr.  Meese 
said  he'd  try  to  find  a  source  of  cash  to  help 
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Mr.  Deaver  make  the  move  east,  but  later 
told  him  that  "the  lawyers"  wouldn't  permit 
it. 

The  only  thing  Mr.  Meese  claims  to  re- 
member about  all  this  is  that  he  heard— 
somewhere— that  there  would  be  a  "prol)- 
lem"  with  being  paid  moving  expenses,  and 
ordered  the  checks  changed.  Is  Mr.  Meese 
saying  that  he  changed  the  records,  but 
doesn't  know  why?  (He  never  submitted  a 
bill  for  consulting.)  In  a  particularly  gener- 
ous bit  of  prosecutorial  discretion.  Mr.  Stein 
came  up  with  an  innocent  explanation.  "Mr. 
Meese  .  .  .  did  substantial  work  for  Uhe 
Tnist] .  .  .  and  thus  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  his  services.  E>espite  questions  as 
to  who  authorized  the  changes  .  .  .  the 
records  of  the  Trust  were  changed  to  reflect 
the  revised  purpose  of  the  checks  as  consult- 
ing fees.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  we  do 
not  believe  a  violation  ...  by  Mr.  Meese 
could  be  established." 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  At  a  meeting  on 
November  8.  1982,  Mr.  Meese  and  a  San 
Francisco  accountant.  John  McKean,  agreed 
to  defer  $12,000  in  interest  payments  Mr. 
Meese  owed  Mr.  McKean.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing the  two  discussed  extending  Mr. 
McKean's  appointment  on  the  Postal  Board 
of  Governors.  But  Mr.  Meese  insists  "there 
was  never  any  connection  in  his  mind"  be- 
tween the  two  matters.  Contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Meese  implied  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings the  Secretary  of  the  Army  warned  Mr. 
Meese— in  a  memo  and  a  phone  call— that  it 
would  at  the  very  least  create  a  bad  appear- 
ance to  grant  Mr.  Meese's  request  for  a 
highly  unusual  (and  highly  lucrative)  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  Reserve.  Mr.  Meese 
took  the  promotion  anyway.  He  claims  not 
to  remember  the  memo,  even  though  the 
Stein  investigators  tried  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  showing  him  a  copy  which  he 
himself  had  mailed  back  to  the  Secretary. 
(Interestingly  enough,  the  Stein  report  Is 
silent  on  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Meese 
remembers  the  phone  call.) 

But  you  get  the  picture.  The  Stein  report 
goes  on  for  400  pages  and  one  searches  in 
vain  for  signs  that  Mr.  Meese  ever  thought 
of  calling  a  halt  to  the  monkey  business 
being  conducted  on  his  behalf.  He  may  not 
have  done  anything  provably  criminal,  but 
his  behavior  was  hardly  what  we'd  expect 
from  the  nation's  highest  law  enforcement 
officer.  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  comes  up 
again  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration wants  a  no-muss,  no-fuss  con- 
firmation. The  Senate  shouldn't  go  along. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  20.  1984] 
Questions  roR  Mr.  Meese 

To  be  cleared  of  criminal  suspicion  is  a 
relief  but  not  a  qualification  for  high  office. 
Yet  when  a  court-appointed  independent 
counsel  found  no  basis  for  indicting  Edwin 
Meese  in  September.  President  Reagan  saw 
the  judgment  as  "vindication"  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  be  Attorney  General.  Now  Robert 
Dole,  the  new  Senate  majority  leader,  says 
Mr.  Meese.  having  endured  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee grilling  and  a  six-month  special  In- 
vestigation, merits  swift  confirmation  next 
month. 

That  skips  an  important  step,  as  a  new 
report  by  Common  Cause  makes  clear. 
Before  confirming  KJr.  Meese.  the  Senate 
needs  to  confront  the  ethical  questions 
raised  but  not  resolved  in  the  report  of  the 
special  counsel.  Jacob  Stein.  It  was  beyond 
Mr.  Stein's  mandate  to  state  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for  the  highest  law  en- 
forcement office.  But  the  facts  recited  In  his 
report  call  for  analysis  by  the  Senate. 


Of  chief  concern  are  a  number  of  financial 
favors  for  Mr.  Meese  around  the  time  that, 
as  the  President's  counselor,  he  helped  his 
benefactors  get  Federal  jobs.  The  Stein  in- 
vestigation uncovered  no  evil  motive,  or 
even  conscious  pattern  in  those  favors.  But 
Mr.  Meese  needs  finally  to  explain  why  he 
sees  no  connections  between  favors  received 
and  extended,  and  why  he  senses  no  ethical 
danger  in  those  transactions. 

For  example.  Mr.  Meese's  promotion  to 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  though  in  no 
sense  criminal,  was  highly  irregular.  Lack- 
ing the  educational  requirements,  he  was 
given  "constructive  educational  credit"  and 
the  promotion— and  then  recommended  an 
unusual  second  term  for  the  chief  of  army 
reserves  who  had  awarded  that  credit.  Mr. 
Meese's  well-based  intercession,  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Defense,  was 
successful. 

Curiously.  Mr.  Meese  couldn't  recall 
either  a  memorandum  or  telephone  call 
from  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  John 
Marsh  advising  that  it  would  be  bett«r  for 
him  to  wait  a  year  for  a  more  regular-seem- 
ing promotion.  Such  forgetfulneas  ran 
through  Mr.  Meese's  Senate  testimony  and 
also  his  response  to  Mr.  Stein. 

An  Attorney  General  needs  a  good 
memory  and  a  sharp  eye  for  impropriety. 
The  Office  helps  set  an  administration's 
moral  tone.  The  Senate  caimot  responsibly 
confirm  Mr.  Meese  without  getting  better 
answers  to  the  questions  of  ethics  and  ap- 
pearances that  his  case  raises. 

[From  the  VlrgtiUan-PUot,  Norfolk  (VA) 

Jan.  1.  1985] 

REAGAjf's  Poor  Choice 

One  of  the  new  year's  political  hangovers 
is  President  Reagan's  continuing  desire  to 
have  White  House  aide  Edwin  Meese  con- 
firmed as  U.S.  attorney  general.  A  president 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  his  choice  of  Cabi- 
net members— as  long  as  the  choice  possess- 
es the  basic  qualities  of  good  judgment  and 
a  sharp  mind  needed  in  the  top  echelons  of 
the  federal  government.  Unfortunately,  on 
the  evidence  at  hand.  Mr.  Meeae  falls  that 
test. 

We  defended  Mr.  Meese  a  year  ago.  when 
the  president  first  nominated  him,  because 
the  opposition  seemed  petty  and  politically 
inspired.  But  as  revelations  about  Mr. 
Meese's  behavior  continued,  a  pattern 
became  apparent:  People  who  helped  Mr. 
Meese  and  his  wife  out  of  financial  trouble 
got  cushy  government  jobs.  A  man  who 
loaned  Mr.  Meese  $40,000  became  a  member 
of  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors:  a  man 
who  gave  Mrs.  Meese  an  Interest-free,  unse- 
cured loan  went  to  work  as  an  assistant  to 
the  president:  a  man  who  arranged  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Meese's  house  at  favorable  terms  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Meese  for  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce.  There  was  more,  and 
Mr.  Meese.  when  questioned  about  the  Inci- 
dents, could  never  remember  the  facts  of 
the  cases. 

Because  of  questions  raised  by  these  rev- 
elations, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
suspended  Mr.  Meese's  confirmation  hear- 
ings last  year  until  a  special  prosecutor. 
Jacob  Stein,  could  Investigate.  Mr.  Stein 
found  "no  basis"  for  prosecuting  Mr.  Meese 
under  criminal  statutes,  but  declined  to  deal 
with  the  ethical  questions  involved.  Howev- 
er, even  If  Mr.  Stein  did  not  himself  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics,  the  details  un- 
earthed In  his  investigation  confirmed  that 
Mr.  Meeae  was  guilty  of  poor  judgment  and 
had  shown  little  regard  for  the  ethical 
standards  that  should  govern  the  actions  of 


a  public  official — especially  one  who  aspires 
to  be  the  nation's  top  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer. 

Federal  Executive  Order  11222,  "Prescrib- 
ing Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for  Gov- 
ernment Officers  and  Employers,"  which 
has  been  In  effect  since  1965,  prohibits  ac- 
tivity by  federal  officials— including  White 
House  Slides  such  as  Mr.  Meese— which  ".  .  . 
might  result  In,  or  create  the  appearance 
[emphasis  added]  of  using  public  office  for 
private  gain:  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  any  organization  or  person:  ...  or 
affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  integrity  of  the  government." 

Mr.  Meese  certainly  has— on  more  than 
one  occasion— engaged  in  activity  that  cre- 
ated appearance^  that  affect  adversely  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of 
the  government.  To  put  it  simply:  He  sets  a 
bad  example. 

The  second  set  of  hearings  on  his  confir- 
mation l>egln  soon.  Unless  political  cronyism 
and  ethical  blindness  are  prerequisites  for 
attorney  general,  the  Senate  should  reject 
the  president's  unfortunate  choice. 

[From  the  Parsons  (KS)  Sim.  Jan.  3.  1985. 

and  the  Hays  (KS)  News.  Jan.  2.  1985] 

Meese's  Modest  Qualificatiohs 

Archibald  Cox.  the  high-minded  Water- 
gate prosecutor,  says  Ed  Meese  is  unfit  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  general. 

He's  right,  but  not  neccessarily  for  the 
reasons  he  cites. 

Cox  is  most  concerned  about  Meese's 
"utter  insensitivity  to  ethical  standards." 

That's  a  valid  point.  When  ethics  were 
ladled  out.  Me^se  was  playing  golf.  But 
Washington's  hide  is  well  scarred  with  char- 
acter lapse. 

Even  more  to  the  point  in  the  Meese  nom- 
ination are  his  professional  qualifications. 

To  say  the  kindest,  they  are  modest. 

Meese  was  deputy  district  attorney  of 
California's  Alameda  County.  He  directed  a 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Policy  at  a  San 
Diego  law  school. 

That's  it.  so  far  as  law  goes.  Yet  he  is 
slated  to  be  our  top  law  of fl<;ial. 

We  have  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  are  better  grounded  in  law  and  the 
Constitution.  No.  we  have  thousands. 

Meese  is  a  businessman,  troubleshooter 
and  politician.  He  also  is  a  good  buddy  of 
the  president. 

He  qualifies  to  be  "crony-general,"  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  puts  it.  But  is  good  bud- 
dyism  the  way  to  pick  cabinet  officials? 

[From  the  Rochester  (NY)  Sunday 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  E>ec.  23.  1984] 

He  WOtTLDN'T  BE  A  GOOD  CBOICB 

Archibald  Cox.  the  first  Watergate  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  and  a  man  who  knows  much 
about  the  need  for  integrity  in  government, 
has  now,  as  Common  Cause  chairman,  urged 
the  Senate  not  to  confirm  former  presiden- 
tial counselor  Edwin  Meese  III  to  the  poet 
of  attorney  general. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  an  independent 
counsel.  Jacob  A.  Stein,  found  no  basis  for 
prosecuting  Meese  for  any  violation  of  fed- 
eral criminal  law.  He  also  declined  to  evalu- 
ate Meese's  fitness  to  become  attorney  gen- 
eral as  a  question  that  lay  beyond  his  Juris- 
diction. Stein's  investigation  had  focused  on 
allegations  that  Meese  had  helped  arrange 
positions  in  the  Reagan  Administration  for 
individuals  who  had  assisted  him  financially 
and  that  he  had  failed  to  disclose  an  inter- 
est-free loan  to  his  wife. 


Though  he  may  be  legally  in  the  clear. 
Meese.  as  Cox  points  out.  has  not  displayed 
the  judgment  and  the  high  ethical  stand- 
ards required  of  an  attorney  general.  Cox  in 
fact  says  bluntly  that  Meese  has  shown  a 
"lack  of  ethical  sensitivity"  and  "blindness 
to  abuse  of  position." 

If  it  Is  sensitive  to  the  need  for  an  untar- 
nished reputation  in  a  post  as  critical  as 
that  of  attorney  general,  the  Senate  will 
vote  against  confirmation. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
Jan.  5,  1985] 
Meese  Still  Not  Best  Mam  To  Be 
Attorkey  General 
FYesident  Reagan's  support  and  loyalty  to 
his  friends  usually  are  understandable  and 
even  admirable.  But  some  of  the  president's 
warmest    backers    are    wishing    he    would 
nominate   somebody   besides   Mwln   Meese 
for  the  sensitive  post  of  U.S.  attorney  gener- 
al. 

Reagan  picked  Meese  a  year  ago  for  the 
country's  No.  1  law  enforcement  Job,  but  so 
many  disturbing  questions  were  raised  in 
Senate  hearings  about  Meese's  activities 
that  a  special  prosecutor  was  named  to  ex- 
amine the  allegations. 

The  questions  included  certain  unreported 
loans  and  subsequent  government  Jol)s  for 
the  lenders,  stock  deals,  glfU  received, 
Meese's  military  promotion,  and  various 
fees  and  favors  by  or  for  Meese. 

Eventually,  the  Investigation  found  no  evi- 
dence that  would  call  for  prosecution  of 
Meese  under  federal  law— a  rather  re- 
strained report  that  still  left  a  certain  un- 
easiness about  Meese's  judgment  in  his  per- 
sonal affairs. 

Undaunted  by  all  of  this,  President 
Reagan  this  week  re-nomlnated  Meese  for 
the  attorney  general  Job.  a  post  that  sup- 
posedly represents  a  life-long  ambition  for 
the  former  county  prosecutor  and  law  pro- 
fessor from  California. 

Although  his  legal  background  is  not  a 
particularly  distinguished  one.  Meese  Is 
qualified  in  a  narrow  legal  sense  to  be  attor- 
ney general.  And  a  president  obviously 
should  be  free  to  name  trusted  associates  to 
top  administrative  positions. 

After  all.  Meese  has  been  with  the  presi- 
dent a  long  time,  serving  as  his  chief  of  staff 
in  Reagan's  days  as  governor  of  California. 
But  the  job  of  attorney  general  is  unlike 
that  of  adviser  or  head  of  a  federal  agency, 
although  it  is  both  of  those,  too.  The  attor- 
ney general  is  the  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial In  the  nation  and  must  have  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  the 
president. 

After  all  his  troubles,  that  public  confi- 
dence in  Meese  is  not  particularly  strong. 
His  appointment  will  be  seen  by  some  as 
merely  political  cronyism. 

No  doubt  President  Reagan— particularly 
after  his  landslide  re-election- will  be  able 
to  push  Meese's  nomination  through  the 
Senate,  but  it  won't  be  without  opposition 
from  people  who  see  Meese  as  "Insensitive" 
to  issues  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

With  all  the  dedicated,  skilled  and  worthy 
people  in  America  who  might  fill  the  attor- 
ney general  post  with  distinction.  It's  a 
shame  that  the  president  is  going  with 
friendship  and  a  man  who  remains  under 
something  of  a  cloud. 

[From  the  Scottsdale  (AZ)  Daily  Progress. 

Jan.  9. 1985] 

Rotnn)  2  roR  Meese 

President    Reagan    has    nominated    his 

friend  Edwin  Meese  to  be  the  next  attorney 


general  of  the  United  States.  In  preliminary 
Senate  hearings  last  sxmuner.  Meese  was 
charged  with  violating  the  law  by  using  his 
position  as  presidential  counselor  to  do 
favors  for  friends  who  had  helped  him  fi- 
nancially. 

After  a  lengthy  investigation,  special 
counsel  Jacob  Stein  reported  that  Meese 
had  not  actually  broken  the  law.  The 
report,  however,  did  not  present  an  opinion 
on  the  ethical  conduct  of  the  nominee. 

That  issue  now  will  confront  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Meese  will  have  to  ex- 
plain why  he  believes  it  is  proper  to  grant 
favors  to  persons  who  have  helped  him  fi- 
nancially. 

In  addition.  Meese  will  have  to  explain  his 
promotion  to  colonel  In  the  Army  Reserve 
when  he  lacked  the  normal  experience  re- 
qulremento.  And  he  miist  explain  why  he 
then  recommended  the  chief  of  the  reserves 
for  an  unusual  second  term. 

The  attorney  general  should  have  a  broad 
legal  background  as  a  practitioner.  Meese's 
legal  background  is  limited  and  is  largely 
political. 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  whether 
the  nominee  has  the  moral  qualifications 
for  the  Job.  He  should  be  totally  above  sus- 
picion and  incorruptible,  for  the  office  seU 
a  moral  standard  (or  the  nation. 

Based  on  his  past  record.  Meese  falls  these 
ethical  tests.  His  nomination  should  be 
turned  down  by  the  Senate. 

[From  the  Seattle  (WA)  Times,  Dec.  31, 

1984] 
TRAomoN  Favors  Mediocre  Nohimee 
Forecasts  that  the  Senate  soon  will  con- 
firm President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  III  as  attorney  general  are 
based  on  a  tradition  that  senators  rarely 
second-guess  Cabinet  choices,  no  matter 
how  medl<x;re. 

In  all  of  U.S.  history.  In  fact.  Cabinet 
nominees  have  been  rejected  only  eight 
times,  most  of  them  In  the  1800s.  The  most 
recent  was  1959.  when  Dwight  Elsenhower's 
choice  of  Lewis  Strauss  as  commerce  secre- 
tary was  rebuffed  by  only  three  votes. 

But  if  tradition  is  on  Meese's  side  as  his 
nomination  comes  up  for  a  vote  in  the  new 
Congress,  few  of  the  questions  raised  almost 
a  year  ago.  when  Reagan  first  proposed  him 
as  successor  to  William  French  Smith,  have 
been  answered  satisfactorily. 

Those  questions  centered  largely  on 
Meese's  role  in  getting  federal  jobs  for 
people  who  had  helped  him  get  out  of  some 
financial  difficulties.  To  dispose  of  what 
Meese  called  "baseless  insinuations."  the 
nominee  asked  for  and  got  a  five-month  In- 
vestigation by  a  Justice  Department-ap- 
pointed special  prosecutor.  Jacob  A.  Stein. 

Stein  reported  In  September  that  he 
would  have  "no  comment  on  Meese's  ethics 
and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  or  an  eval- 
uation of  his  fitness  for  office."  That,  he 
said,  was  beyond  his  mandate.  Instead.  Stein 
said  only  that  he  could  find  no  basis  for 
prosecuting  Meese  for  violation  of  any 
criminal  statute. 

Meese  said  he  was  "very  happy"  with  the 
report,  and  the  White  House  issued  state- 
ments leaving  an  impression  that  the  nomi- 
nee had  been  "cleared"  of  problems  imped- 
ing his  appointment  as  the  nation's  top 
legal  officer. 

Common  Cause,  the  citizens'  lobby,  right- 
ly served  notice  that  it  wiU  continue  to 
oppose  the  nomination.  Archibald  Cox. 
Common  Cause  chairman,  said  that  despite 
the  special  counsel's  report.  Meese's  past 
conduct  "shows  that  he  is  blind  to  the  ethi- 


cal standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official." 

Other  critics  have  noted  Meese's  limited 
credentials  in  the  legal  field. 

About  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  Meese 
is  that  he  has  been  politically  loyal  to 
Reagan.  If  the  Senate  does  Indeed  confirm 
his  appointment.  It  will  be  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  system  for  determining  fitness 
for  high  public  office. 

[From  the  Spokane  (WA)  Spokesman- 
Review.  Jan.  5.  1985] 

Meese  is  a  Poor  Choice  roR  Attorney 
General  Job 

President  Reagan  created  an  untimely  po- 
litical problem  for  the  Senate  and  cast  an 
unfortunate  shadow  on  the  ethical  integrity 
of  his  administration  by  renominating  his 
longtime  friend,  Edwin  Meese  III.  as  U.S.  at- 
torney general  this  week. 

Consideration  of  the  Meese  nomination  is 
likely  to  tie  the  Senate  In  political  knoU  at 
a  time  when  it  ought  to  be  concentrating  on 
the  many  crucial  issues  it  must  resolve  this 
year,  such  as  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

The  ongoing  controversy  over  Meese's 
nomination  also  will  mire  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  renewed  doubts  about  its 
regard  for  the  appearance  of  ethical  integri- 
ty—at a  time  when  the  administration  needs 
public  confidence  and  a  fresh  start  on  the 
nation's  problems. 

Meese  would  not  Inspire  confidence,  either 
in  the  administration  generally  or  in  the 
high  office  for  which  he  has  been  nominat- 
ed. 

True,  a  special  prosecutor,  after  investi- 
gating 11  allegations  of  wrongdoing,  found 
that  there  are  no  grounds  to  charge  Meese 
with  a  crime. 

But  the  prosecutor  took  pains  to  point  out 
that  his  report  was  limited  to  the  question 
of  criminal  violations  and  could  not  address 
the  question  of  ethical  violations  and 
Meese's  fitness  for  the  position  of  attorney 
general. 

As  the  top  law  enforcement  official  In  the 
nation,  the  attorney  general  should  be  a 
lawyer  of  the  highest  caliber,  with  ethical 
Integrity  that  Is  beyond  reproach. 

Perhaps  no  crime  occurred  when  several 
people  who  furnished  Meese  with  personal 
financial  aid  obtained  federal  Jobs  or  when 
the  presidential  counselor  was  promoted  to 
colonel  and  transferred  from  the  Army's  re- 
tired reserve  to  its  ready  reserve  In  1981 
(thus.  Meese  acquired  a  larger  pension), 
without  completing  necessary  course  work. 

But  it  looks  l>ad.  and  integrity  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  integrity  is  essential  to 
high  public  office. 

Ordinarily,  the  Senate  respects  a  presi- 
dent's choices  for  his  Cabinet.  However,  If 
the  Senate  takes  its  confirmation  role  seri- 
ously, it  must  consider  the  need  for  top  gov- 
ernment officials  to  have  not  only  the  fact 
but  also  the  appearance  of  Integrity,  so  as  to 
inspire  respect  and  trust  In  the  public  they 
serve. 

To  be  cleared  of  criminal  wrongdoing  by  a 
special  prosecutor  is  not  enough.  The  fact  a 
special  prosecutor  was  needed  at  all  is  cause 
for  concern.  So  many  doubts  have  arisen 
about  Meese  that  he  is  a  poor  candidate  for 
this  Important  position. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  lawyers  of  high 
caliber,  conservative  philosophy  and  impec- 
cable reputation  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
President  Reagan  and  who  would  serve  well 
In  the  office  of  attorney  general,  without  in- 
spiring public  cynicism  and  distrust. 
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Meese  does  not  belong  in  that  office,  nor 
does  he  deserve  the  Senate's  confirmation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Dec.  23. 
1984] 

No  Vindication  on  Characteh 

Should  Edwin  Meese,  the  White  House 
counselor,  be  confirmed  as  attorney  gener- 
al? Breaking  its  tradition  of  never  having 
opposed  a  Cabinet-level  nomination,  the  re- 
spected and  nonpartisan  citizens'  lobby. 
Common  Cause,  says  No.  The  reasoning 
t>ehind  that  unusual  judgment  is  solid  and 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  which  must  confirm  President 
Reagan's  selection. 

Common  Cause  bases  its  conclusion  on 
the  report,  issued  in  September,  by  Special 
Prosecutor  Jacob  Stein,  who  investigated  a 
wide  assortment  of  charges  of  wrongdoing 
that  had  been  leveled  against  Mr.  Meese. 
Chief  among  these  were  allegations  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  improperly  helped  put  per- 
sons who  had  assisted  him  financially  into 
high  [>ositions  in  the  Reagan  administration 
and  that  he  had  failed  to  report,  as  re- 
quired, a  $15,000  interest-free  loan  to  his 
wife.  Both  Mr.  Meese  and  the  president  say 
that  the  prosecutor's  finding,  which  ab- 
solved Mr.  Meese  of  criminal  behavior,  have 
vindicated  him.  But  Archibald  Cox. 
Common  Cause  chairman  and  the  first  Wa- 
tergate special  prosecutor,  says  the  report 
does  no  such  thing. 

To  understand  why.  it  is  important  to 
keep  clear  the  exact  purpose  and  intent  of 
Mr.  Stein's  report.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  what  it  said 
and  what  if  did  not.  A  special  prosecutor's 
only  charge  is  to  determine  whether  cause 
exists  for  criminal  action  against  a  high  fed- 
eral official.  He  has  no  mandate— and 
indeed  it  would  l>e  inappropriate  for  him  to 
assume  one— for  any  other  investigation 
into  that  official.  Hence's  the  question  of 
Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for  attorney  general  was 
beyond  Mr.  Stein's  charter.  Properly,  it  was 
left  unaddressed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Stein  found  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  engaged  in  crimes,  such  as  brib- 
ery, which  had  been  suggested  by  the  appar- 
ent quid  pro  quo  of  financial  help  for  him 
and  federal  jobs  for  his  t>enefactors.  But  the 
385  pages  of  the  Stein  report  constitute  a 
deep  reservoir  of  facts— about  loans  to  Mr. 
Meese  and  other  matters— that  ought  to  t>e 
deeply  disturbing  to  those  who  must  vote  on 
his  confirmation. 

Was  it  good  judgment  to  accept  the 
money  and  then  assist  the  lenders  to  obtain 
federal  positions?  Was  it  ethical  for  Mr. 
Meese  to  redesignate  a  $10,000  payment 
from  a  Reagan  presidential  transition  trust 
from  "moving  expenses  to  "consulting 
fees"— after  learning  that  the  former  might 
well  have  been  a  violation  of  criminal  law? 
Was  it  proper  for  Mr.  Meese  to  recommend 
a  second  term  as  chief  of  Army  Reserves  to 
the  officer  who  made  possible  his  promotion 
to  reserve  colonel,  although  Mr.  Meese 
lacked  the  formal  educational  requirements 
for  the  rank? 

The  criminal  possibilities  in  those  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  by  the  special 
prosecutor.  But  the  issues  of  judgment, 
ethics,  and  sensitivity  to  propriety— in 
short,  the  question  of  character— remain  un- 
settled. The  nation's  highest  law  enforce- 
ment officer  must  have  impeccable  creden- 
tials on  these  matters:  and  here,  the  verdict 
of  the  Stein  report  has  not  vindicated  Mr. 
Meese. 


CProm  the  St.  Petersburg  <FL)  Times.  Dec. 

20,  1984] 

Common  Cause's  Lost  Cause? 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why  Edwin 
Meese,  the  presidential  counsellor,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States.  Someone  who  has 
been  so  openly  contemptuous  of  civil  rights 
is  implausibly  cast  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment that's  supposed  to  enforce  civil  rights. 
Someone  who  so  often  has  been  blind  to  the 
appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  on  his 
own  part  is  an  unacceptable  candidate  to 
police  the  ethics  of  others. 

But  Washington  reasons  in  strange  ways. 
Meese.  having  submitted  to  thorough  scruti- 
ny by  an  inde[>endent  counsel  under  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act,  was  found  to 
have  done  nothing  for  which  he  could  t>e 
prosecuted  criminally.  The  independent 
counsel,  Jacob  A.  Stein,  took  pains  to  point 
out  in  his  report  that  he  wasn't  passing 
Judgment  on  Meese's  ethics.  The  Senate, 
however,  seems  to  have  eyes  only  for  the 
other  parts,  which  say  in  effect  that  Meese 
is  not  a  crook.  His  confirmation  is  said  to  be 
assured. 

That  would  set  a  shabby  standard  for  one 
of  the  nation's  highest  and  most  sensitive 
offices.  Meese's  conduct,  however  Immune 
to  prosecution,  smells  of  chronic  cronyism,  a 
conveniently  feeble  memory  and  a  galling 
insensitivity  to  the  urgent  need  to  keep  the 
President's  office  above  suspicion. 

Stein's  report  did  not  deny  that  Meese's 
wife  had  borrowed  $15,000,  to  play  the  stock 
market,  from  one  of  Meese's  White  House 
employees.  Edwin  W.  Thomas.  He  said 
simply  that  the  loan  had  nothing  to  do  with 
subsequent  federal  patronage  appointments 
for  Thomas  and  Thomas'  wife  and  son.  Yet 
Meese  forgot  to  report  that  outstanding 
loan  on  his  financial  disclosure  forms.  Stein 
reasoned  that  Thomas  had  many  other 
friends  of  long  standing  in  the  Reagan 
White  House,  including  the  President  him- 
self, and  could  have  gotten  jobs  without 
Meese's  help.  E^ven  so,  Meese  should  have 
reported  the'  loan.  One  might  understand 
how  a  rich  man  might  overlook  such  a  debt. 
But  Meese  wasn't  rich.  The  circumstances 
may  not  spell  criminal  conduct,  but  they 
raise  profound  questions  about  Meese's  at- 
tentiveness  to  important  details. 

Stein  also  acknowledged  that  Meese  had 
involved  himself  with  the  appointment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  of  a 
California  man  who  had  provided  him  with 
a  personal  loan,  and  with  other  appoint- 
ments to  four  men  connected  with  a  bank 
that  had  carried  an  overdue  mortgage  on 
Meese's  California  house.  Meese  disclosed 
those  transactions  properly.  But  why  didn't 
he  also  disqualify  himself  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  those  appointments?  If  his 
failure  to  do  so  does  not  require  Meese  to 
stand  in  a  prisoner's  dock,  neither  does  It 
qualify  him  to  run  the  Justice  Department. 

Happily,  there  are  still  people  who  believe 
that  high  public  officials  should  be  held  to 
the  highest  standards  of  conduct.  Common 
Cause,  the  public  affairs  lobby,  announced 
this  week  that  it  will  oppose  Meese  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Washing- 
ton wisdom  says  that's  a  lost  cause.  But  the 
chairman  of  Common  Cause  is  a  person  who 
knows  something  about  matters  like  that. 
He  is  Archibald  Cox,  the  one-time  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor  who  preferred  to  be 
fired  rather  than  compromise  on  principle. 
History  will  rememl)er  who  was  right  this 
time,  too,  regardless  of  the  immediate  out- 
come. 


CProm  the  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal,  Dec.  5, 

1984] 

Meese:  TIie  AwroL  Appointment  That 

Simply  Won't  go  Away 

As  soon  as  Bob  Dole  was  crowned  king  of 
the  Senate,  he  started  showing  signs  of  a 
strange  ailment. 

His  mind  goes  blank  whenever  Eklwin 
Meese  III.  friend  of  the  president  and  finan- 
cial finagler  jxtraordinaire.  is  discussed.  It 
may  t>e  catching:  Meese's  problem  also  in- 
volves memory  lapse. 

One  of  Dole's  first  promises  as  Majority 
Leader  was  to  push  for  a  vote  on  Meese's  ap- 
pointment as  attorney  general.  Given  his 
powerful  position.  If  Dole  wants  a  vote  he'll 
get  a  vote. 

And  he'll  probably  get  Meese  confirmed, 
which  would  be  an  insulting  disregard  of 
the  Job  description  for  the  attomy  general. 
He  or  she  is  supposed  to  be  the  nation's  top 
law  enforcement  officer. 

It's  reasonable  to  expect  high  standards  of 
conduct  from  anyone  in  that  post.  That's 
why  we  choke  at  the  thought  of  Meese. 

Soon  after  President  Reagan  nominated 
him.  allegations  about  Meese's  financial 
sleights  of  hand  began  surfacing.  A  special 
prosecutor  was  appointed  but.  on  Sept.  20. 
he  decided  there  was  "no  basis"  under  feder- 
al law  for  prosecuting  Meese. 

Senator  Dole  sees  that  as  complete  exon- 
eration. "I  think  we've  held  EA  Meese  hos- 
tage long  enough."  he  said  Sunday. 

Poor  Ed  Meese.  There  he  is.  chained  to  his 
White  House  desk  and  forced  to  stay  in  a 
$60.000-plus  Job  when  he  could  be  having 
fun  as  the  nation's  top  cop. 

Meese  was  cleared  legally,  it's  true,  but  he 
certainly  wasn't  cleared  ethically.  The  spe- 
cial prosecutor  didn't  say  Meese  did  nothing 
wrong— nothing  as  clearcut  as  that.  He 
chose  his  terminology  carefully.  The  pros- 
ecutor found  "no  substantial  evidence  of 
any  motive"  to  conceal  questionable  finan- 
cial deals.  Meese's  explanations  for  omis- 
sions were  "credible,"  prosecutor  Jacob 
Stein  said. 

We'd  call  that  a  less  than  wholehearted 
exoneration— with  good  reason.  Consider 
one  of  several  accusations  against  Meese:  He 
"forgot"  to  report  a  $15,000  interest-free 
loan  to  his  wife  from  an  old  friend,  Eklwin 
Thomas.  Later,  Thomas,  his  wife  and  son 
got  federal  jobs.  All  just  coincidences,  the 
special  prosecutor  assures  us. 

Right.  We're  expected  to  believe  a  man 
with  serious  financial  difficulties  stemming 
from  problems  selling  his  California  home 
would  forget  a  loan  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  of  his  salary.  And  we're  expected  to 
believe  he  forgot  or  overlooked  other  finan- 
cial favors  from  powerful  people. 

Dole  suxepts  all  this  with  blind  faith— or 
he  has  forgotten  Meese's  past. 

Senators  should  give  the  nominee  the  ben- 
efit of  doubt  legally.  He's  entitled  to  that. 
Then  they  should  consider  if  his  conduct 
meets  the  high  ethical  standards  required  of 
an  attorney  general. 

On  that  count.  Meese  is  entitled  to  no 
such  benefit  of  doubt. 

tProm  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  Jan.  4, 

1985] 

Meese  Doesn't  Deserve  Job 

There's  a  strong  chance  taxpayers  will  get 
stuck  with  all  or  part  of  the  huge  legal  bills 
presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  ran  up 
defending  himself  in  an  ethics  investigation. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  they  should  get 
stuck  with  Ed  Meese  as  U.S.  attorney  gener- 
al, too. 


A  judge  will  rule  soon  on  Meese's  request 
for  government  reimbursement  of  his  legal 
bills,  incurred  during  a  special  prosecutor's 
five-month  investigation  of  allegations 
against  Meese.  A  new  federal  law  allows  for 
such  payment. 

The  special  prosecutor  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember there  was  no  basis  for  filing  criminal 
charges  against  Meese.  but  that  was  not 
enough  to  dispel  the  ethical  questions  that 
cloud  Meese's  record.  Among  other  things. 
Meese  repeatedly  "participated  in  appoint- 
report  a  $15,000  personal  loan  from  a  friend 
he  subsequently  hired  as  his  White  House 
deputy. 

Archibald  Cox,  former  Watergate  special 
prosecutor  and  chairman  of  the  Common 
Cause  citizens  lobby,  noted  that  Meese  vio- 
lated a  federal  executive  order  barring  even 
the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
public  officials.  After  examining  the  repori 
on  Meese.  Cox  concluded  recently  that 
Meese  repeatediypariicipated  in  appoint- 
ing to  high  government  positions  individuals 
who  had  done  or  were  doing  him  financial 
favors  .  . 

While  Meese  may  have  intended  no 
wrongdoing.  Cox  added,  "his  past  conduct 
shows,  however,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  ethi- 
cal standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official." 

Cox's  criticisms  of  Meese  stem  from  a 
well-known  scrupulousness  rather  than  par- 
tisan politics.  It's  unfortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  chose  to  ignore  this  and  in- 
stead resubmitted  Meese's  nomination  to 
the  Senate  yesterday.  The  nation's  top  legal 
officer  should  be  someone  of  spotless  repu- 
tation: Edwin  Meese  doesn't  fit  the  bill.  The 
Senate  should  act  accordingly. 

[Prom  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  Jan.  9. 

1985] 
Meese— Not  Qualified  To  Be  Nominee 

Ed  Meese.  former  counselor  to  President 
Reagan  and  now  his  nominee  for  U.S.  attor- 
ney general,  says  he  has  been  completely 
vindicated  by  the  report  of  an  independent 
counsel  appointed  to  consider  charges 
brought  against  him  during  Senate  confir- 
mation hearings. 

Not  quite. 

Washington  lawyer  Jacob  Stein  found  "no 
basis"  for  bringing  criminal  charges  against 
Meese.  He  was  not  asked,  and  did  not  volun- 
teer, an  opinion  on  whether  Meese  violated 
civil  law  or  federal  regulations. 

But  Stein's  repwrt  does  not  paint  a  picture 
of  a  careful,  prudent  man  qualified  to 
become  the  nation's  chief  law  officer.  In- 
stead, it  shows  someone  who.  at  best,  is 
sloppy  in  his  personal  financial  dealings  and 
who.  at  worst,  uses  his  position  of  public 
trust  to  enrich  himself. 

Common  Cause  Chairman  Archibald  Cox 
and  others  who  continue  to  postpone  the 
confirmation  of  Meese  are  correct.  He  is  not 
the  man  for  the  job. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  officials 
"avoid  any  action  .  .  .  which  might  result 
in.  or  create  the  appearance  of.  using  public 
office  for  private  gain;  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  any  person  (and)  losing  com- 
plete independence  or  impartiality." 

Yet  Meese  approved  the  appointment  of 
San  Francisco  accountant  John  McKean  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  on  the  Postal  Board 
of  Governors  a  month  after  McKean  had  ar- 
ranged a  $40,000  loan  for  him.  Later,  after 
McKean  got  Meese  another  $20,000  loan 
and  deferred  interest  on  the  initial  loan,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  full  nine-year  term  on 
the  board.  The  Stein  report  says  that  the 
interest  deferral  and  the  long-term  appoint- 


ment were  discussed  by  Meese  and  McKean 
at  the  same  meeting. 

Is  there  no  appearance  of  preferential 
treatment  here? 

Los  Angeles  real  estate  developer  Thomas 
Barrack  arranged  for  the  sale  of  Meese's 
California  home,  which  had  been  on  the 
market  for  18  months:  apparently.  $83,000 
of  Barrack's  own  money  was  used  to  com- 
plete the  deal.  Barrack  later  was  approved 
for  two  federal  jobs.  The  second,  as  assist- 
ant secretary  at  the  Commerce  Department, 
required  approval  by  Meese  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel 
Committee. 

Is  there  no  appearance  of  preferential 
treatment  here? 

Meese  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  colo- 
nel to  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  a  move 
that  allowed  him  to  get  26  percent  greater 
retirement  benefits  when  he  later  retired. 
An  internal  Army  investigation  later  found 
Meese  was  promoted  "not  on  the  basis  of  his 
past  military  performance,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  national  prominence." 

The  Stein  report  found  "some  evidence" 
that  Meese  knew  that  he  was  going  to  get 
special  treatment,  but  did  nothing  to  stop  it. 
He  later  called  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  to  recommend  Gen.  William 
Berkman  for  appointment  to  a  second  term 
as  reserve  chief. 

Is  there  no  appearance  of  special  treat- 
ment here? 

Surely  the  president  can  find  a  person 
better  suited  to  be  attorney  general  than  Ed 
Meese. 

[Prom  the  Vancouver,  (WA)  Columbian. 
Dec.  23,  1984] 

Cox'  Meese  Fight  Is  Futile  But  Still 
Worth  the  Try 

There's  really  no  way  that  liberals  and 
civil  libertarians  are  going  to  prevent  U.S. 
Senate  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  as  attorney  general.  Nonetheless, 
they  are  right  to  make  the  attempt. 

As  Meese's  chief  adversary  said  the  other 
day.  the  nominee  has  been  shown  to  be 
"blind  to  the  ethical  standards  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  public  official." 

That  adversary— no  stranger  to  such 
standards  and  obligations— is  Archibald 
Cox,  now  chairman  of  Common  Cause,  for- 
merly special  Watergate  prosecutor  and 
nemesis  of  Richard  Nixon. 

President  Reagan  insists  that  he  will  have 
Meese  as  his  chief  law-enforcement  official 
and  head  of  the  Justice  Department.  Rea- 
gan's smashing  electoral  victory  reinforces 
the  traditional  argument  that  a  president 
should  have  the  Cabinet  he  wants.  The 
Senate  is  dominated  by  supporters  of 
Reagan— or  at  least  those  who  dare  not 
oppose  him.  So  nothing  Is  surer  than  re- 
nomination  of  Meese  and  Senate  consent  to 
that  renomination. 

So  why  does  Cox  persist?  Why  is  he  Joined 
by  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  an  organization  described  as  an  um- 
brella for  more  than  150  civil  rights  groups? 

Quite  apart  from  their  concerns  about 
Meese's  sloppy  bookkeeping  and  soft  atti- 
tude on  influence  dealing,  they  are  con- 
cerned alxjut  his  authoritarian  approach  to 
law  and  conservative  views  of  civil  rights.  By 
establishing  a  firm  adversarial  position  to 
Meese  now,  they  can  hope  to  improve  his 
tenure. 

Reagan  has  moved  beyond  politics.  He 
works  now  for  history's  judgment,  and  he 
must  be  aware  that  opponents  such  as  Cox 
will  help  write  his  administration's  history. 
Meese    is   Reagan's   man,   and    he   cannot 


relish  smudging  Reagan's  record  by  offen- 
sive public  behavior  in  high  office. 

In  the  face  of  Reagan's  electoral  mandate, 
any  opposition  to  his  wishes  may  seem 
futile.  In  a  democratic  society,  however,  op- 
position is  necessary  however  vain. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Jan.  7,  1985] 

Tribitne  Editorials— Ed  Meese  Isn't 
Beyond  Suspicion 

One  of  the  early  responsibilities  of  the 
99th  Congress  will  be  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  confirmation  of  President  Rea- 
gan's nomination  of  White  House  Counselor 
Edwin  Meese  HI  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Meese's  name  was  first  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  year  ago  but  information  devel- 
oped by  the  news  media  and  during  Senate 
Judiciairy  Committee  hearings  resulted  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  of  possible 
criminal  charges  against  the  nominee. 

An  independent  counsel,  Jacob  Stein,  was 
appointed  "to  investigate  any  allegation  or 
evidence  of  violation  of  any  criminal  law  by 
1^.  Meese." 

These  included  reports  that  Meese  had  ac- 
cepted financial  favors  In  return  for  helping 
individuals  obtain  federal  jobs,  that  he  had 
willfully  filed  false  financial  disclosure 
statements  and  that  he  had  improperly  ob- 
tained a  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve. 

Last  September  the  independent  counsel's 
report  was  issued.  It  concluded  there  was 
"no  t>asis"  for  indicting  Meese  on  criminal 
charges.  That  was  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  information  developed 
suggests  that,  if  Ed  Meese  hadn't  broken 
the  law  In  fact,  he  had  surely  mangled  it  in 
spirit. 

Common  Cause,  a  citizens'  lobby,  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Meese  nomination. 
Its  chairman.  Archibald  Cox.  formerly  solic- 
itor general  of  the  United  States  and  the 
first  Watergate  special  prosecutor,  says  the 
Stein  report  shows  that  the  nominee  "lacks 
the  qualities  necessary  to  be  a  credible  at- 
torney general." 

Cox  charges  that  Meese: 

Accepted  a  $40,000  loan  arranged  by  John 
McKean  and  supported  the  nomination  of 
McKean  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors. 

After  receiving  a  further  loan  from 
McKean  and  obtaining  an  agreement  from 
him  to  defer  $12,000  in  interest  payments. 
Joined  in  approving  his  benefactor  for  a 
longer  term  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

Participated,  in  decisions  to  name  Great 
American  First  Savings  Bank  officials  to 
government  positions  while  he  was  heavily 
in  debt  to  the  institution  and  in  default  on 
one  loan. 

Accepted  help  in  selling  his  California 
home  from  Thomas  Barrack  and  subse- 
quently recommended  Barrack  for  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Accepted  preferential  treatment  in  gain- 
ing a  higher  rank  in  the  Army  Reserve  al- 
though he  had  been  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  his  promotion  would 
not  be  a  "regular  and  normal  affair." 

Failed  to  include  in  his  financial  disclo- 
sure report  a  $15,000  loan  by  Edwin  Thomas 
to  Mrs.  Meese.  (Thomas  was  appointed  as- 
sistant counselor  to  the  I*resident  and.  later, 
administrator  of  the  San  FYancisco  Region- 
al Office  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration.) 
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Cox,  in  a  statement  Issued  last  month, 
saJd,  "Mr.  Meese  may  have  intended  no 
wrong.  His  past  conduct  shows,  however, 
that  he  is  blind  to  ethical  standards  and  ot>- 
ligations  required  of  a  public  official." 

Ed  Meese's  intentions  may  be  the  very 
best,  but  he  has  utterly  failed  the  "Caesar's 
wife"  test  and  is  certainly  not  beyond  suspi- 
cion. If  his  name  remains  before  the  Senate 
it  wUl  become  the  center  of  a  prolonged  and 
acrimonious  debate  which  could  delay  con- 
sideration of  more  important  issues. 

Sherman  Adams,  the  deposed  White 
House  chief  of  staff  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  was  cashiered  for  accepting 
a  simple  vicuna  coat.  Meese's  indiscretions 
are  far  more  complicated  and  raise  serious 
questions  about  integrity  and  Judgment 
which  should  not  be  associated  with  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  position  of  attorney  general. 

If  Meese  respects  his  President,  he  will  do 
Mr.  Reagan  a  favor  and  step  aside  now 
before  the  storm  breaks  over  both  their 
heads. 

[From  the  Tucson  (AZ)  Star,  Dec.  22.  1984] 
QucsTiOHS  OP  CHAJiAcrat— Meese  Micht  not 

BE  Crooked,  but  his  Lapses  akz  Critical 

The  report  of  a  special  investigator  con- 
cludes that  Edwin  Meese  is  not  a  crook,  at 
least  not  an  indictable  one.  But  that  decla- 
ration does  not  make  Meese  a  fit  candidate 
for  attorney  general. 

Meese  keeps  repeating  that  he  has  a  poor 
memory  for  detail.  He  also  seems  to  have  a 
poor  grasp  of  ethics  in  government.  Neither 
failing  is  desirable  in  an  attorney  general, 
yet  the  Senate  seems  ready  to  confirm 
Meese's  nomination  to  become  the  nation's 
head  lawyer. 

Senate  debate  on  President  Reagan's  nom- 
ination of  his  chief  adviser  is  scheduled  to 
resume  in  late  January  or  early  February. 
Meese  would  succeed  William  French 
Smith,  who  resigned  to  work  on  the  presi- 
dent's re-election  campaign. 

The  special  investigator,  Jacob  A.  Stein, 
reported  in  September  that  he  found  "no 
basis"  for  prosecuting  Meese  for  any  viola- 
tion of  federal  criminal  law.  Stein  refused  to 
evaluate  Meese's  fitness  for  the  office  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
what  he  was  appointed  to  do. 

However,  Stein  concluded  that  Meese  had 
displayed  a  "lack  of  ethical  sensitivity"  and 
a  "blindness  to  abuse  of  position"  as  he  di- 
rected federal  appointments  on  the  basis  of 
favors  done  for  the  Reagan  campaign  and  in 
the  way  he  accepted  a  promotion  without 
merit  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Stein  also  was  assigned  to  investigate 
Meese's  failure  to  disclose  a  $15,000  intere8^ 
free  loan  made  to  Meese's  wife  by  a  Reagan 
aUy.  Meese  himself  received  payment  from 
a  trust  established  to  finance  Reagan's  tran- 
sition to  office  in  1981. 

Meese  pleaded  poor  memory  on  all  counts. 
Stein  found  no  felonious  intent  in  Meese's 
actions.  But  that  does  not  make  those  small 
lapses  in  honesty  irrelevant  to  Meese's  ap- 
pointment as  attorney  general.  That  fine 
point  was  well  noade  this  week  in  a  letter  to 
all  senators  from  Archibald  Cox,  the  chair- 
man of  Common  Cause,  the  citizens'  lobby. 

Meese's  lapses  are  rather  enough  to  reject 
his  nomination  as  attorney  general.  It  Is  too 
critical  an  appointment  to  be  dictated  by 
Senate  partisanship. 

[From  the  Abilene  (TX)  Reporter-News, 

Jan.  31.  1985} 

QuxsTiONB  Remaim— Ed  Meese 

Presidential  Adviser  Edwin  Meese  Is  not  a 

crook.  A  special  prosecutor  determined  as 


much  after  a  painstaking  investigation  of 
Meese's  financial  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
White  House  team. 

The  investigation  found  "no  basis"  on 
which  to  prosecute  Meese  for  criminal 
wrongdoing.  So.  it  is  fairly  certain  Meese 
will  not  be  cracking  rocks  in  a  federal  peni- 
tentiary. 

But  does  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  a  spe- 
cial procesutor  mean  that  Meese  is  entitled 
to  serve  as  U.S.  attorney  general,  as  the 
highest  ranking  law  enforcement  official  in 
the  land?  That  is  a  quantum  leap  we  wish 
the  Senate  did  not  have  to  consider. 

Serious  ethical  questions  remain.  These 
are  questions  not  covered  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  by  which  special  prosecutors  are 
constrained. 

Reports  this  week  revealed  that  staff 
members  in  the  Office  of  Oovemment 
Ethics  concluded  that  Meese  had  violated 
federal  ethics  rules  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions. In  one  instance.  Meese  failed  to  dis- 
close a  $15,000  interest-free  loan  from  a 
close  friend.  In  another,  he  played  a  role  in 
finding  Jobs  for  other  friends  who  helped 
him  out  of  financial  straits. 

Legal?  Perhaps.  Ethical?  That  is  at  least 
open  to  disput— hardly  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  a  future  attorney  general,  whose 
ethics  should  be  beyond  reproach. 

Meese's  credentials  in  the  legal  field  also 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  He  once  served  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  CalUomla. 
He  was  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  Policy  and  Management  at  the 
School  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  San  Diego  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Aside  from  those  positions,  his  primary 
occupation  has  been  that  of  politician, 
chiefly  as  Ronald  Reagan's  friend,  counsel 
and  confidante. 

These  factors  surely  vex  many  of  the  sen- 
ators charged  with  the  task  of  deciding 
Meese's  fitness  to  serve  as  attorney  general. 
Texas'  two  senators  said  Tuesday,  as  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee  began, 
that  they  have  not  decided  whether  they 
will  support  Meese. 

Lloyd  Bentsen.  a  moderate  Democrat  who 
rarely  votes  against  presidential  nominees, 
is  taking  a  "wait-and-see"  attitude.  Even 
more  surprising.  OOP.  Sen.  Phil  Gramm.  a 
diehard  Reagan  loyalist,  said  he  would  not 
make  a  final  decision  until  he  reviews  the 
Judiciary  Committee  report. 

Reagan  probably  will  never  withdraw  his 
appointment  of  Meese.  He  is  as  hardheaded 
as  Harry  Truman  in  supporting  cronies  in 
key  positions.  The  president's  support  has 
remained  steadfast  during  last  year's  inves- 
tigation and  after  the  surfacing  of  the 
Ethics  Office  report  this  week. 

Perhaps  it's  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  Meese  because  his  back- 
ground is  tainted  and  because  he  lacks  the 
qualities  to  be  anythglng  more  than  a  medi- 
ocre attorney  general.  But  the  country  and 
the  president  would  be  better  served  if 
Reagan  would  choose  another  appointee 
from  among  the  huge  pool  of  qualified  legal 
minds  in  the  country. 

(From  the  Austin  (TX)  American 

SUteaman,  Jan.  31. 19861 

The  Facts  Remain:  Meese  Not  QauAnzD 

poa  AG  Post 
The  Senate  hearings  this  week  on  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  Meeae  to  be  attorney 
general  probably  will  break  no  new  ground. 
The  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  Though  a  spe- 
cial investigator  found  no  basis  for  charging 
Meese  with  criminal  conduct,  he  clearly  has 


scant  sensitivity  to  or  respect  for  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  and  his  nomi- 
nation should  be  rejected. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  confirm  him,  it  will 
send  a  clear  message  that  It  expects  nomi- 
nees to  such  lofty  positions  as  attorney  gen- 
eral to  be  of  high  quality.  "Not  actually  in- 
dicted" Just  Isn't  good  enough. 

But  if  the  Senate  confirms  the  nomina- 
tion. It  could  be  sending  an  unfortunately 
different  message.  It  would  be  that  It  finds 
nothing  wrong  in  Meese's  as  White  House 
counsel,  having  appointed  to  federal  office 
six  Individuals  who  personally  gave  him  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  financial  assist- 
ance or  who  were  officers  of  a  bank  that  ex- 
tended him  favorable  treatment  on  more 
than  $400,000  in  loans;  nothing  wrong  In 
Meese  having  received  special  treatment  In 
being  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Army  deputy  chief  of  staff: 
nothing  wrong  in  changing  records  to  show 
a  legally  questionable  "moving  expense" 
payment  as  a  consulting  fee;  and  nothing 
wrong  with  having  failed  to  file  complete  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms. 

Certainly,  presidents  are  entitled  to  nomi- 
nees who  agree  with  them  philosophically 
and  politically  and  who  are  friends.  But  not 
when  the  nominee  has  an  almost  total 
blindness  to  the  sort  of  ethical  standards  ex- 
pected of  the  nation's  top  lawyer.  There  are 
thousands  of  better  qualified  lawyers  who 
also  are  conservative  Republicans  and  who 
are  rigorously  ethical.  The  Senate  should 
tell  President  Reagan  to  find  one  to  nomi- 
nate as  attorney  general. 

[From  the  Bakersfield  (CA)  Calif omlan. 
Jan.  28.  1985] 

Ours — Better  Candidates  Exist 

Edwin  Meese  III  returns  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  tomorrow  for  renewed 
hearings  to  determine  whether  the  Senate 
should  confirm  him  as  Attorney  General.  It 
will  be  almost  a  year  to  the  day  since  earlier 
hearings  were  suspended. 

The  earlier  hearings  were  suspended  to 
allow  an  Independent  counsel  to  Investigate 
whether  federal  laws  had  been  broken 
during  a  complex  series  of  financial  transac- 
tions entered  into  by  Meese.  Questions  also 
were  raised  about  his  role  In  the  Reagan 
campaign's  acquisition  of  a  Carter  campaign 
debate  briefing  t>ook— the  overballyhooed 
"debategate"  affair. 

After  a  narrowly  conducted  five-month  in- 
vestigation, special  counsel  Jacob  Stein  con- 
cluded that  "no  basis"  had  been  found  "for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Meese  for  violation  of  a  criminal  statute." 
Stein  refused  to  "comment  on  Mr.  Meese's 
ethics  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  or 
an  evaluation  of  his  fitness  for  office." 

We  agree  that  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  determine  than  It  is  for  a  federal 
appointee. 

We  opposed  Meese's  earlier  nomination  to 
succeed  William  French  Smith  on  two 
grounds:  the  questions  that  had  been  raised 
regarding  improper  actions  which  he  may 
have  taken  while  a  presidential  counselor 
and  because  we  felt  that  there  were  better 
candidates. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  Stein's  conclusion 
that  Meese  engaged  in  no  criminal  actions, 
even  If  his  actions  were  indiscreet. 

But  nothing  in  the  year  that  has  passed 
between  the  two  rounds  of  confirmation 
hearings  has  convinced  us  that  Meese  Is  the 
best  person  available  for  the  Job. 
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Meese  is  a  former  Alameda  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  A  staunch  conservative— 
which  is  not  the  basis  of  our  objection  to 
him— he  has  pledged  to  carry  on  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies:  stronger  drug  enforce- 
ment actions,  fighting  organized  crime  and 
an  emphasis  on  victims  of  crimes. 

As  good  as  that  sounds,  he  has  also  said 
things  which  give  us  pause,  such  as  chacter- 
izing  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as 
being  a  part  of  a  national  crime  lobby,  the 
manner  of  his  support  for  "preventive  de- 
tention" and  his  advocacy  of  using  illegally 
obtained  evidence  in  trials. 

The  attorney  generalship  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  sensitive  domestically  orient- 
ed offices.  We  think  there  are  other  persons 
available  who  can  carry  on  the  president's 
mandate  itf  a  more  even-handed  way. 

[Prom  the  Beaver  Dam  (WI)  E>aily  Citizen, 

Feb.  1,  1985] 

A  Lesson  From  Meese 

Twelve  months  is  a  long  time  for  a  Cabi- 
net appointee  to  twist  in  the  air.  Something 
beyond  mere  partisan  or  ideological  wran- 
gling must  have  held  up  approval  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  that  long.  The  designation  of  James 
Baker  III.  the  fellow  White  House  troika 
alumnus,  as  secretary  of  the  Treasury  took 
but  one  day  to  pass  muster  In  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  before  being  promptly 
ushered  down  to  the  Senate  floor  for  quick 
approval. 

The  lesson  In  the  Meese  ordeal  is  that 
Cabinet  appointments  should  be  made  In 
the  first  instance  principally  on  the  basis  of 
professional  competence  and  probity,  not  on 
the  basis  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  presi- 
dent, reward  for  longtime  service,  or  the 
desire  to  reassure  a  political  constituency 
that  its  support  will  not  be  forgotten.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  post  of  attorney 
general,  whose  officeholder  might  have  to 
confront  the  chief  executive  with  unwel- 
come, impartial  counsel. 

The  Meese  appointment  bore  too  heavy  a 
personal  weight.  No  acclamation  of  his  im- 
personal competence  by  legal  professionals 
came  to  his  rescue.  The  conventional  notion 
that  a  president  should  be  able  to  appoint 
the  people  he  wants  played  too  strongly  in 
the  Initial  Meese  decision.  Once  launched, 
the  appointment  ensured  a  personal  ordeal 
for  Mr.  Meese  and  his  family,  an  embarrass- 
ing loose  end  for  President  Reagan  through 
the  last  election,  and  the  prospect  that 
Meese  would  have  a  harder  time  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  by 
his  performance  on  the  Job,  given  the  long 
public  attack  on  his  fitness. 

That  public  confidence  is  important.  The 
designers  of  the  process  would  not  have  re- 
quired Senate  approval  if  a  president's  im- 
primatur on  an  appointment  were  enough. 

The  remarkable  hiatus  stemmed  largely 
from  reservations  about  Mr.  Meese's  ethical 
fitness  for  the  Job.  It  has  all  been  gone  over 
so  many  times  that  perhaps  his  supporters 
hoped  that  familiarity  with  the  charges 
would  make  them  seem  less  offensive.  These 
Include  instances  of  financial  assistance  to 
Meese  or  his  wife  by  Individuals  who  later 
won  government  posts  with  his  help,  a  pref- 
erential advance  in  Meese's  Army  Reserve 
status,  and  a  record  of  testimony  that 
showed  a  disconcerting  Imprecision  In  his 
recall  of  events  and  in  the  orderliness  of  his 
private  affairs.  A  court-appointed  independ- 
ent counsel,  Jacob  A.  Stein,  found  that 
Meese  had  committed  no  criminal  actions. 
In  recent  days,  an  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  staff  report  was  made  public.  The 


report,  rejected  by  the  office's  director,  ac- 
cused Meese  of  violating  federal  ethical 
standards. 

In  his  defense.  Mr.  Meese  ascribes  his 
problems  to  disorder  and  haste  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration,  not  to 
self-seeking,  and  he  promises  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  the  appearances  of  confict  of  inter- 
est in  the  future. 

Another  line  of  reservations  about  Meese 
derives  from  this  views  and  actions  on  civil 
rights,  on  legal  services  for  the  poor,  and 
other  matters  that  could  come  Into  his 
domain  for  action  as  attorney  general.  Un- 
fortunately, Inquiry  into  these  Issues  had  to 
struggle  for  equal  footing  with  the  ethics 
question. 

The  sense  in  Washington  for  weeks  now 
has  been  that  Meese  would  eventually 
weather  the  assault  on  his  nomination.  But 
more-exacting  attention  to  ethical  princi- 
ples in  the  White  House  four  years  ago 
would  perhaps  have  eliminated  the  appar- 
ent conflicts  of  interest.  And  a  more  imper- 
sonal search  for  someone  to  fill  the  nation's 
top  law  enforcement  office  could  also  have 
given  the  Senate  approval  process  a  more 
affirmative  ring  than  has  been  heard  in  the 
Meese  case  the  past  dozen  months.  (CSM) 

[From  the  Bennington  (VT)  Banner.  Feb.  I, 

1985] 

The  Meese  Whitewash 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  for  at- 
torney general  his  White  House  counsel. 
Edwin  Meese.  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  get- 
ting financial  favors  from  people  who  end 
up  with  cushy  government  Jobs.  The  coinci- 
dences were  striking  enough  to  prompt  the 
appointment  last  year  of  an  independent 
counsel,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wasn't  enough  hard  evidence  to  justi- 
fy a  criminal  indictment. 

That's  reassuring,  but  it  doesn't  answer 
the  question  at  hand;  whether  Mr.  Meese 
has  the  ethical  sensitivity  that  the  Senate 
should  expect  of  a  person  asking  to  be  con- 
firmed as  head  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Therefore  it  is  gratifs'ing  to  know  that 
Mr.  Meese's  ethics— and  not  Just  his  crimi- 
nal liability— have  been  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

The  staff  of  that  agency  studied  the 
report  of  the  independent  counsel  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  two  matters.  Mr. 
Meese's  financial  dealings  had,  in  fat,  ap- 
peared to  conflict  with  his  official  duties. 
This  Is  a  violation  of  federal  regulations 
which  forbid  actions  by  officials  that  might 
even  "create  the  appearance  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  someone. 

This  clear  sUtement  of  some  of  the  Issues 
Involved  In  the  Meese  appointment  was 
almost  not  available  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  it  begins  what  iU  Republican 
chairman,  Strom  Thurmond,  has  said  will 
be  Just  a  one-day,  hurry-up  confirmation 
hearing  of  Mr.  Meese.  The  contents  of  the 
report  were  kept  under  wraps  by  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics'  director.  David  H. 
Martin,  after  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Meese's  attorneys  and  White  House  officials 
not  to  take  action  on  the  staff's  findings. 
The  report  saw  the  light  of  day  only  after  it 
was  leaked  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  are  no  damning  new  revelations  In 
the  document.  All  that  the  staff's  attorneys 
did  was  to  study  the  independent  counsel's 
record,  examine  the  pertinent  federal  regu- 
lations and  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
should  have  been  obvious  to  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  met  the  minimum  standard 
for  conduct  by  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees.   The    advantage    of    having    this 


report  on  the  table  is  that  it  forces  senators 
to  recognize  Just  what  they  will  be  condon- 
ing if  they  give  their  blessings  to  this  un- 
worthy nomination. 

[From  the  Bethlehem  (PA)  Globe-Times. 
Jan.  29.  1985] 

CoitrauiATiON  OP  Meese  Will  Send  Wrong 
Message 

Most  Washington  insiders  expect  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  confirm  White  House  Counselor 
Edwin  Meese  Ill's  appointment  as  U.S.  at- 
torney general.  Normally,  the  president  is 
given  his  choice  on  such  appointments.  If  it 
happens  in  this  case,  however  the  senators 
will  have  sent  a  troubling  message  about  the 
state  of  our  public  ethics. 

An  Independent  counsel  who  investigated 
charges  against  Meese  found  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  for  prosecuting  him. 
This  is  being  Interpreted  as  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  Justifying  speedy  confirmation.  In 
fact,  the  independent  counsel's  385-page 
report  is  anything  but  vindication.  It  con- 
tains detailed,  largely  uncontested  evidence 
of  Meese's  own  low  regard  for  ethics  in  gov- 
ernment, and  of  his  willingness  to  engage  in 
behavior  that  raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions about  his  fitness  to  become  our  coun- 
try's chief  law-enforcement  officer. 

Meese  secured  federal  ap[X)intments  for 
several  people  from  whom  he  borrowed 
money  or  was  helped  financially,  in  some 
cases  with  no  interest  charged,  and  in  one 
case  failing  to  report  the  loan  as  required  by 
law.  The  Independent  counsel  said  he  could 
not  prove  the  people  won  the  Jobs  because 
of  the  financial  relationship.  But  the  coun- 
sel explicitly  left  it  to  others  to  determine 
whether  Meese  had  adhered  to  standards  of 
ethics  and  propriety  required  to  head  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  past,  receiving  personal  financial 
benefits,  as  Meese  did.  and  then  exercising 
governmental  power  in  favor  of  the  benefac- 
tor has  been  condemned  as  grossly  unethi- 
cal— even  when  there  was  no  proof  of  a 
causal  connection. 

When  it  became  known  that  Sherman 
Adams,  the  senior  White  House  aide  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  had  ac- 
cepted a  vicuna  coat,  the  loan  of  an  expen- 
sive oriental  rug  and  the  payment  of  his 
hotel  bills  from  a  textile  executive  who  had 
matters  pending  before  other  departmenU 
of  the  government,  Adams  was  forced  to 
resign,  even  though  he  had  committed  no 
crime. 

When  It  became  known  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  accepted  a  gift  of 
$20,000  from  financier  Louis  Wolfson  and 
agreed  to  accept  annual  retainers.  Fortas. 
too,  was  forced  to  resign,  even  though  he 
neither  gave  nor  promised  official  favors. 

Even  if  an  official  can  maintain  complete 
impartiality,  the  sight  of  a  government  offi- 
cial using  his  office  to  help  or  simply  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  have  done  him  finan- 
cial favors  undermines  public  confidence  in 
government.  Free  government  cannot  sur- 
vive that  loss  of  confidence. 

In  particular,  the  attorney  general  has 
more  opportunity  to  set  the  ethical  tone  of 
an  administration  than  any  official  other 
than  the  president.  He  must  symbolize  the 
fair-minded,  impartial,  sensitive  but  Imper- 
sonal administration  of  Justice.  Organized 
society  depends  on  a  wide  network  of  obliga- 
tions that  cannot  Ije  enforced  by  criminal 
punishment  but  that  must  be  honored  by 
most  of  us  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  society. 

One  tangible  result  of  confirmation  would 
be  to  lower  ethical  standards  for  govern- 
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ment  workers  throughout  the  nation.  As  Ar- 
chibald Cox.  the  respected  attorney,  profes- 
sor and  former  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, has  noted,  a  vote  to  confirm  Meese 
would  say  to  thousands  of  government  offi- 
cials and  employees: 

"We.  United  SUtes  Senators,  think  that 
anyone  in  public  office  should  feel  free  to 
accept  large  financial  favors.  Don't  worry 
that  those  who  do  you  a  favor  may  later 
look  for  government  appointments  or  have 
business  with  the  government  that  you  may 
affect.  Oon't  even  worry  about  later  partici- 
pating in  their  appointment,  or  their  receipt 
of  other  government  t)enefits.  We.  as  Sena- 
tors, see  nothing  wrong  in  this.  Just  be  sure 
not  to  conunit  a  crime." 

[Prom  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (MS)  Dally 
Herald,  Jan.  29.  1985] 

Meese  Passing  Legal  Bill  to  Taxpayers 

Until  he  tried  to  pass  on  his  $720,000  legal 
bill  to  the  taxpayers,  Ed  Meese  seemed  as- 
sured that  the  senate  would  approve  his 
nomination  to  be  the  U.S.  attorney  general. 
Now  it  appears  that  if  anything  convinces 
the  senate  to  withhold  its  approval,  it  will 
be  this  newest  controversy  over  how  much 
of  Meese's  legal  bills  should  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Meese-for-attomey  general  story  Is  as 
long  as  it  is  messy.  Had  the  legal  payment 
question  not  surfaced,  the  probability  is 
that  this  week's  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  would  have  ended  it  with  a 
cleared  path  to  Senate  confirmation.  After 
all.  senators  are  considering  a  nomination 
from  a  president  with  a  49-state  landslide 
re-election— that's  high-powered  political 
clout. 

But  the  legal  payments  issue  is  a  substan- 
tial one.  Ironically,  it  stems  from  the  serv- 
ices of  the  very  people  who  successfully  de- 
fended their  client  during  a  detailed  investi- 
gation last  year,  his  lawyers  Leonard  Gar- 
ment and  E.  Rol)ert  Wallach.  They  are  not 
your  everyday  attorneys;  when  they  work, 
they  command  fees  of  $250  an  hour. 

In  the  Meese  case,  the  tab  for  their  legal 
services  ran  up  to  $720,000.  That's  twice  as 
much  as  the  federal  government  spent  for 
the  lawyers  who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  law  that  created  the  special  prosecu- 
tor also  allows  a  public  official  who  has 
been  investigated  and  cleared  to  have  his 
reasonable  legal  fees  paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment. Meese's  case  raises  the  question 
"What  is  reasonable?"  A  panel  of  three  cir- 
cuit judges  will  have  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. If  they  find  that  "reasonable"  fees 
would  be  an  amount  equal  to  what  the  gov- 
ernment spent  on  the  case,  Meese  would 
face  a  $400,000  bill,  steep  by  any  standards 
and  almost  impossible  for  someone  whose 
annual  salary  is  $80,000. 

If  Garment  and  Wallach  charge  less  than 
their  regular  fees,  Meese  would  be  receiving 
a  substantial  financial  favor.  If  friends  raise 
the  difference  between  what  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  and  what  he  owes,  he  and 
they  would  be  violating  a  statute  that  for- 
bids paying  a  supplement  to  his  federal 
salary. 

It  is  ironic  that  Meese  has  helped  lead  the 
administration's  fight  to  end  free  federal 
legal  services  for  the  poor  and  to  limit  pri- 
vate attorneys  who  beat  the  government  in 
court  to  fees  of  $75  an  hour. 

Meese  survived  a  five-month  investigation 
headed  by  Jacob  Stein,  the  Independent 
Counsel  who  looked  into  numerous  charges 
leveled  at  Meese  last  year.  Stein  studied  II 
charges,  including  the  connection  between 


Meese's  acceptance  of  financial  favors  and 
his  help  in  appointing  his  benefactors  to 
high-level  federal  positions. 

Stein's  conclusion  was  that  there  was  "no 
basis"  for  prosecuting  Meese  under  federal 
criminal  law.  but  his  report  was  far  from  an 
exoneration.  The  conduct  revealed  by  the 
investigation  may  not  have  merited  criminal 
prosecution  but  it  certainly  did  not  describe 
the  qualifications  that  ought  to  be  required 
of  the  person  who  would  be  the  chief  law 
enforcement  official  of  the  nation  and  its 
highest  legal  officer. 

It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  that 
office  was  tarnished  by  John  Mitchell's  In- 
volvement in  Watergate.  Citizens  look  to 
the  Senate  to  assure  that  candidates  for 
that  office  meet  the  high  ethical  standards. 

Meese's  standards  seemed  less  than  ade- 
quate before.  Sticking  taxpayers  with  his 
$720,000.  or  trying  to.  does  nothing  to  ele- 
vate them. 

[Prom  the  Bradenton  (PL)  Herald,  Feb.  1, 
1985] 
Cleaked,  But  UNquAunxD 
.  .  since  when  is  not  being  Indicted  a 
qualification  for  a  Cabinet  post?"  asks  Sen. 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  one  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
who  has  publicly  opposed  Edwin  Meese  Ill's 
confirmation  as  attorney  general.  Metz- 
enbaum was  referring  to  the  shaky  logic 
used  to  support  Meese's  confirmation 
during  Senate  hearings  this  week:  Since 
Meese  has  been  cleared  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing, the  theory  goes,  there  is  no  reason 
not  to  make  him  the  most  powerful  law  offi- 
cer in  the  nation. 

Metzenbaum  and  others  who  oppose 
Meese's  confirmation  have  one  insurmount- 
able reason  why  he  should  not  be  attorney 
general— he  is  guilty  of  unethical,  if  not  ille- 
gal, conduct.  His  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
ethical  standards  expected  of  federal  serv- 
ants proves  that  he  is  a  particularly  unac- 
ceptable candidate  to  lead  the  nation's 
criminal  justice  system. 

When  Meese's  confirmation  was  opposed 
last  spring,  independent  counsel  Jacob  A. 
Stein  was  appointed  to  investigate  charges 
that  Meese  had  unethically  and  illegally 
won  administration  jobs  for  individuals  who 
did  him  financial  favors.  In  September, 
Stein  concluded  that  Meese  had  done  noth- 
ing to  violate  federal  criminal  laws.  The 
Reagan  administration  joined  Meese  in  pro- 
nouncing the  report  a  complete  vindication, 
without  mentioning  that  Stein  had  refused 
to  comment  in  his  report  on  charges  that 
Meese  had  acted  unethically. 

Meese  claimed  the  report  "left  no  stone 
unturned"  to  prove  his  ethical  as  well  as 
legal  Innocence.  But  slimy  signs  of  ethical 
misconduct  by  Meese  have  nevertheless  sur- 
faced this  week,  via  a  report  from  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics.  The  internal  report 
by  staff  lawyers  P.  Gary  Davis  and  Nancy 
Peathers,  which  concludes  that  Meese  vio- 
lated ethical  standards  required  of  federal 
employees,  was  suppressed  by  office  chief 
David  H.  Martin.  It  saw  the  light  of  day  thU 
week,  after  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
members  learned  of  the  report's  existence 
and  demanded  to  see  It. 

The  report  states  that  Meese  violated  an 
ethics  rule  that  limits  federal  employees' 
abUity  to  accept  gifts,  and  a  rule  Intended  to 
protect  federal  servants  from  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. It  refers  to  a  $60,000  loan  Meese  re- 
ceived with  the  help  of  his  accountant  John 
R.  McKean.  who  was  later  nominated  to  a 
seat  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 
Meese  also  created,  at  the  very  least,  the  ap- 


pearance of  impropriety  when  he  accepted 
help  in  the  sale  of  his  California  home  from 
Thomas  J.  Barrack  Jr..  who  was  later  given 
a  job  in  the  Interior  Department. 

These  incidents  show,  at  best,  Meese's  dis- 
regard for  ethics.  Even  if  Meese  did  not  in- 
tentionally abuse  his  influence  for  personal 
gain,  the  conflict  of  interest  has  under- 
mined public  faith  in  his  ability  to  handle 
the  power  and  responsibilities  of  attorney 
general  fairly  and  intelligently. 

Added  to  Meese's  mlsjudgments  his  latest 
affront— asking  the  government  to  pay 
$720,924  in  legal  fees  for  $250-an-hour  law- 
yers he  hired  to  defend  his  past  conduct. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  federal  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  fees  for  private  lawyers.  But 
Meese's  lawyers  exceeded  the  Reagan  Jus- 
tice Department's  policy  of  limiting  federal 
employees'  private  attorney  fees  to  $75  an 
hour.  Not  only  is  it  hypocritical  of  Meese, 
an  opponent  of  free  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  to  expect  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill  for 
h.'<  high-priced  legal  help;  it  is  a  violation  of 
t  i  Justice  Department's  own  code.  That 
Meese  has  once  again  disregarded  rules  set 
by  the  administration  he  serves  is  another 
indication  that  he  is  not  fit  to  lead  the  jus- 
tice system. 

Common  Cause  chairman  Archibald  Cox, 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  expected 
Meese  confirmation,  maintains  that  Meese's 
insensitivity  to  the  standards  expected  of  an 
attorney  general  "would  disqualify  even  a 
lawyer  of  broad  legal  experience  and  high 
legal  attainments.  Mr.  Meese  has  neither." 

What  Mr.  Meese  does  have  is  the  support 
of  the  president— and  good  reason  to  believe 
he  will  l)ecome  attorney  general.  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  and  defended  some  woe- 
fully unqualified  and  combative  officials  in 
the  past— James  Watt  and  Anne  Burford 
being  the  worst  of  the  lot— who  have  done 
the  nation  and  the  Reagan  administration 
far  more  harm  than  good.  Surely  he  could 
have  found  a  more  qualified,  less  controver- 
sial candidate  for  attorney  general  than 
Edwin  Meese.  Americans  have  a  right  to 
expect  much  more  from  their  attorney  gen- 
eral than  the  absence  of  a  criminal  record. 

[Prom  the  Brattleboro  (VT)  Reformer.  Jan. 
30,  1985] 

The  Meese  Approach  to  Goverhment 
Ethics 

President  Reagan  gets  his  way  with  a  lot 
of  things  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days,  as  be- 
fitting one  of  the  most  popular  presidents  in 
modem  history,  and  he  probably  will  get  his 
way  with  the  Edwin  Meese  nomination.  The 
Republicans  control  the  Senate,  and  sena- 
tors of  all  persuasions  always  are  reluctant 
to  reject  a  presidential  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment. 

But  in  the  Meese  case,  that's  too  bad.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  President  Reagan  still  in- 
sists that  he  be  attorney  general. 

As  attorney  generals  normally  go,  Meese 
probably  wouldn't  be  all  that  bad.  He  is  not 
even  close  to  being  as  awful  as  John  Mitch- 
ell, who  was  Richard  Nixon's  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  who  is  now  an  ex-jailbird  because 
of  his  sleaze  role  in  Watergate.  Meese  is  a 
conservative,  which  is  hardly  anything  to 
hold  against  him,  and  he  is  loyal  to  the 
President,  as  all  good  attorneys  general 
should  be. 

Nevertheless,  the  nation's  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  should  be  a  man  at>ove  re- 
proach, and  Meese  is  not.  Compared  to 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  example— who  Is  the 
subject  of  a  current  television  mini-series- 


Meese  falls  short  not  only  on  ability  and 
compassion,  but  integrity. 

This  really  is  the  issue  in  the  Meese  con- 
troversy. Jacob  Stein,  the  independent 
counsel  who  investigated  allegations  that 
Meese  aided  friends  in  return  for  loans, 
found  no  legal  wrong-doing.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  criminal  activity,  or  the  lack  of  it; 
it  is  Meese's  ethical  behavior  in  government. 

One  report  by  staff  lawyers  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  has  concluded  that 
while  Meese  didn't  violate  the  law,  he  did 
violate  ethical  standards  in  his  conduct 
while  in  the  White  House.  That  report  is 
now  figuring  prominently  in  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  confirmation  hearings  on 
Meese  that  got  underway  yesterday. 

Meese's  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
job  he  is  seeking.  The  "Justice"  Depart- 
ment, by  any  standard,  should  be  as  clean  as 
a  hound's  tooth  owned  by  Caesar's  wife. 
The  attorney  general  should  not  be  tainted 
by  even  the  hint  of  scandal.  If  a  special 
counsel  has  to  be  chosen  to  investigate  alle- 
gations of  impropriety,  as  was  the  case  with 
Meese,  that  in  and  of  itself  should  be 
enough  to  disqualify  any  prospective  head 
of  the  Justice  Department.  It's  bad  enough 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  secretary 
of  labor.  Raymond  Donovan,  is  actually 
under  indictment;  it  is  even  worse  that  Jus- 
tice now  be  tainted. 

Over  and  above  all  this  is  Meese's  demand 
that  the  Reagan  administration— the  na- 
tion's taxpayers,  in  short— pay  the  stagger- 
ing $725,000  in  legal  fees  that  were  run  up 
by  two  private  lawyers  who  represented  him 
during  the  government's  investigation  of  his 
activities.  That  princely  sum  came  about  be- 
cause the  two  princely  attorney's  charged 
him  $250  an  hour.  Even  so,  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  is  M^outrageous  amount 
of  money  for  taxpayere  to  spend  either  on 
Ed  Meese  or  on  his  lawyers. 

All  of  this  is  even  more  outrageous,  of 
course,  because  it  was  Meese  who  has  led 
the  battle  to  limit  to  $75  an  hour  the  fees  of 
private  attorneys  who  beat  the  government 
in  court.  And  it  was  Meese  who  has  helped 
lead  the  Reagan  administration's  drive  to 
prevent  free  legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Rich  lawyers,  in  short,  protect  and  en- 
hance other  rich  lawyers.  And  if  that  is  the 
Meese  concept  of  "justice"  in  American  soci- 
ety, then  there  is  ample  reason  to  reject  his 
nomination,  even  forgetting  his  footloose 
and  fancy  approach  to  ethics  in  govern- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Camarillo  (CA)  Daily  News,  Jan. 

30,  1985] 

Good  "Chony-Gemeral"" 

Archibald  Cox,  the  high-minded  Water- 
gate prosecutor,  says  Ed  Meese  is  unfit  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  general. 

He's  right,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  rea- 
sons he  cites. 

Cox  is  most  concerned  about  Meese's 
""utter  insensitivity  to  ethical  standards." 

That's  a  valid  point.  When  ethics  were 
ladled  out,  Meese  was  playing  golf.  But 
Washington's  hide  is  well-scarred  with  char- 
acter lapse. 

Even  more  to  the  point  in  the  Meese  nom- 
ination are  his  professional  qualifications. 

To  say  the  kindest,  they  are  modest. 

Meese  was  deputy  district  attorney  of  Ala- 
meda County  and  he  directed  a  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  Policy  at  a  San  Diego  law 
school. 

That's  it.  so  far  as  law  goes.  Yet  he  is 
slated  to  be  our  top  law  official. 

We  have  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  are  better  grounded  in  law  and  the 
Constitution.  No,  we  have  thousands. 


Meese  is  a  businessman,  troubleshooter 
and  politician.  He  also  is  a  good  buddy  of 
the  president. 

He  qualifies  to  be  "crony-general, "  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  puU  it.  But  is  good  bud- 
dyism  the  way  to  pick  cabinet  officials? 

[Prom  the  Carrollton  (GA)  Times-Georgian, 

Peb.  2,  1985] 

The  Arrogant  Mr.  Meese 

The  whole  Ed  Meese  affair  is  beginning  to 
have  a  very  bad  taste  In  the  mouths  of 
Americans.  Southerners,  especially,  dislike 
arrogant  politicians.  And  there  are  legions 
of  them  in  the  Reagan  administration. 
Meese  has  demonstrated  amply  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  that  he  is  of  the 
same  holy  cloth  as  his  fellow  snobs  in  the 
administration. 

Well  grant  you  there  will  never,  never 
come  to  light  any  actual  wrongdoing  by  the 
presidential  counselor.  But  the  confirmation 
hearings  have  shown  there  exists  the  very 
distinct  probability  that  there  was  unethical 
conduct  on  his  part  in  his  past  political  deal- 
ings. 

And  now  the  news  becomes  known  that 
Meese.  who  has  worked  hard  for  four  years 
to  kill  the  federal  legal  services  program  for 
the  poor,  is  billing  the  government  for  more 
than  $700,000  to  pay  his  lawyers. 

That's  within  the  law.  The  legislation  that 
set  up  the  process  under  which  the  miscon- 
duct charges  against  Meese  were  investigat- 
ed provides  for  such  reimbursement  11  the 
subject  of  the  charges  is  cleared.  In  Meese's 
case,  however,  there  are  some  questions 
about  the  amount.  Ttie  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  limit  reimbursement 
of  lawyers  in  similar  cases  to  a  rate  of  $75 
an  hour.  Meese's  lawyers  are  billing  at  $225 
an  hour,  the  going  rate  in  leading  Washing- 
ton firms. 

That  $700,000  would  support  one  fair- 
sized  legal  services  office  with  15  lawyers 
and  supporting  staff  for  a  year.  Somebody 
ought  to  ask  him  how  he  feels  about  legal 
services  now— for  the  poor,  and  for  Ed 
Meese. 

The  more  shenanigans  that  come  to  light 
about  Mr.  Meese,  the  more  some  people  are 
inclined  to  wonder  whether  this  man— even 
if  he  is  qualified— deserves  to  be  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  We  need  no 
more  embarrassment  in  that  high  office. 

[Prom  the  Chanute  (KS)  Tribune.  Jan.  29. 

1985] 

Meese's  Ethics 

The  question  before  the  United  States 
Senate  is  whether  Edwin  Meese  is  compe- 
tent to  become  the  nation's  attorney  gener- 
al. President  Reagan  has  appointed  Meese, 
an  old  California  crony  with  scant  qualifica- 
tions, for  the  Job. 

Certainly  from  all  the  possibilities,  the 
White  House  could  have  found  a  better 
man.  Meese  simply  doesn't  fit  the  bill. 

True,  a  special  prosecutor  found  no  evi- 
dence to  warrant  criminal  charges  against 
him.  But  the  man's  ethics  are  quite  another 
story.  All  kinds  of  questionable  dealings 
have  come  to  the  surface  against  him; 
Meese  was  shown  to  have  engaged  in  dubi- 
ous transactions  of  all  kinds.  His  fitness  wUl 
be  closely  examined  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  a  result. 

Various  groups  and  Individuals  have  ques- 
tioned Meese's  judgment  and  wUl  have  him 
on  the  griddle  in  the  hearings. 

As  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  Bob 
Dole  of  Kansas  will  be  charged  with  carry- 
ing the  ball  for  the  White  House  on  the 
nomination. 


Dole  thus  has  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  as 
a  loyal  Mbpublican,  doesn't  have  much 
choice  unless  the  evidence  against  Meese  is 
overwhelming.  In  that  case  the  president 
should  withdraw  the  nomination. 

The  Senate  usually  accepts  presidential 
nominations,  even  if  it  holds  its  collective 
nose  while  doing  so.  That's  an  old  Senate 
habit. 

The  Senate  still  has  a  duty  to  look  closely 
at  Meese  because  the  attorney  general  is  a 
sensitive  cabinet  position,  even  when  there 
are  no  doubts  around. 

[Prom  the  Cocoa  (PL)  Today.  Jan.  31,  1985] 

MzESZ's  REFxnfD  Request  Shows  He's  UimT 
FOR  Post 

One  more  reason  has  been  added  to  an  al- 
ready formidable  list  of  reasons  why  Edwin 
Meese  should  not  be  confirmed  as  the  next 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

Meese  already  was  under  fire  from  former 
U.S.  Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  as 
"unfit  to  be  attorney  general"  because  of 
his  repeated  acts  "in  violation  of  the  ethical 
standards  that  should  have  governed  his 
conduct." 

That  statement  came  from  Cox  after 
Meese  had  survived  an  investigation  that 
found  there  was  no  basis  for  prosecuting 
Meese  for  violation  of  any  federal  criminal 
statute. 

Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  D-Ohio,  urged 
his  conunittee  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Meese  nomination  "unless  political  crony- 
Ism  and  ethical  blindness  are  prerequisites 
for  the  position." 

Cox  and  Metzenbaum  and  other  Meese 
critics  take  the  position  that  the  top  legal 
officer  of  the  nation  should  not  just  be  able 
to  avoid  indictment  but  should  t>e  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth. 

The  additional  reason  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  think  long  and  hard  before  con- 
firming Meese  stems  from  the  atrocious 
judgment  Meese  has  displayed  in  trying  to 
get  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  his 
$720,000  in  legal  fees. 

Since  Meese  was  certified  as  non-indicta- 
ble, he  is  entitled  to  ask  that  he  be  reim- 
bursed for  what  It  cost  him  to  prove  himself 
so. 

The  special  prosecutor  act  allows  officials 
who  are  cleared  to  apply  to  a  three-judge 
court  for  reimbursement  of  some  of  their 
legal  fees. 

But  the  embarrassment  here  is  that 
Meese's  bill  was  more  than  twice  what  it 
cost  the  government  to  investigate  him, 
with  his  two  lead  attorneys  billed  at  a  rate 
of  $250  an  hour. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department,  where 
Meese  would  preside  if  confirmed,  is  vigor- 
ously opposing  the  Meese  request  for  full 
reimbursement. 

Washington  observors  doubt  that  the  full 
payment  will  be  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  speculate  that  they  might  ap- 
prove a  payment  to  equal  the  government's 
cost  of  $320,000. 

That  would  leave  Meese  with  a  number  of 
not  very  comfortable  options. 

If  his  lawyers  settle  for  half,  it  could  raise 
some  serious  questions  about  possible  Initial 
overbllling. 

If  his  lawyers  agree  to  let  him  pay  the  ad- 
ditional $400,000  after  he  leaves  office  there 
might  be  some  serious  problems  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

And  if  he  tried  to  pay  It  himself  on  his 
$80,000  a  year  Cabinet  salary,  the  already 
heavily  mortgaged  Meese  might  well  find  it 
impossible. 
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As  we  have  said  previously,  there  are  men 
and  women  available  for  this  appointment 
who  meet  the  requirements  for  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  this  nation,  but,  unfortu- 
nately. Edward  Meese  is  not  one  of  them. 

His  confirmation  appears  likely  because 
the  president  has  so  far  refused  to  budge 
from  backing  his  long-time  crony. 

But  it  will  be  a  shame  if  It  happens. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Jan.  30, 

1985] 

Meese  Wrong  por  Job 

Presidental  adviser  Edwin  Meese  may 
have  been  cleared  of  criminal  wrongdoing 
with  respect  to  the  many  questionable  fi- 
nancial and  political  activities  he  has  en- 
gaged in  since  coming  to  Washington  four 
years  ago.  but  that  does  not  mean  he  is 
qualified  to  hold  the  important,  and  highly 
sensitive,  position  of  United  States  attorney 
general. 

Serious  ethical  questions  remain  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Meese.  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  on  Tuesday 
opened  hearings  on  his  nomination,  ought 
to  have  been  reminded  of  that  by  the  re- 
ports this  week  that  an  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  staff  report  concluded  that  he 
had  violated  federal  ethics  rules  on  at  least 
two  occasions. 

President  Reagan  contends  that  Mr. 
Meese.  a  longtime  friend  and  political  asso- 
ciate, was  "vindicated"  last  September  when 
special  prosecutor  Jacob  A.  Stein  found  no 
basis  for  filing  official  charges  against  him. 
Perhaps.  But  that  hardly  makes  him  a  good 
choice  to  serve  as  the  nation's  top  law  en- 
forcement officer.  In  truth,  Mr.  Meese  is  a 
poor  choice:  He  has  not  demonstrated  that 
he  has  either  the  moral  character  or  the 
legal  experience  needed  to  carry  out  the  Im- 
portant duties  of  attorney  general  in  a  pro- 
fessional, equitable  and  ethical  fashion. 

Although  Mr.  Stein  found  no  grounds  on 
which  to  prosecute,  he  delivered  a  385-page 
report  on  Mr.  Meese's  activities  that  raises 
substantial  questions  about  his  fitness  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  public  servant.  We  agree  with 
Common  Cause  chairman  Archibald  Cox,  a 
special  prosecutor  himself  during  the  Wa- 
tergate era,  who  said.  "It  is  not  enough  for 
someone  to  be  attorney  general  to  have  a 
sign  saying.  I've  been  found  not  to  be  a 
crook.' "  Mr.  Cox  charged  that  the  attorney 
general-designate  had  displayed  a  "lack  of 
ethical  sensitivity"  and  a  "blindness  to 
abuse  of  position"  In  some  of  his  dealings. 

While  serving  as  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  example.  Mr.  Meese  failed  to  dis- 
close a  $15,000  interest-free  loan  from  a 
close  friend  and  played  a  role  in  obtaining 
federal  Jobs  for  friends  who  had  helped  him 
out  of  financial  troubles.  He  also  managed 
to  obtain  a  promotion  to  colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve  even  though  he  didn't  have 
the  qualifications  to  merit  the  promotion. 

Equally  troubling  is  Mr.  Meese's  some- 
what skimpy  legal  background.  Although  he 
once  served  as  an  assistant  district  attorney 
in  California  and  was  director  of  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment at  the  School  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  California  In  San  Diego  before  coming  to 
Washington,  he  has  spent  much  of  his 
career  doing  political  work  for  Mr.  Reagan. 
He  is  a  lightweight  in  the  lagal  arena,  and 
we  think  this  country  has  had  enough  of  at- 
torneys general  who  gained  their  appoint- 
ment through  political  cronyism.  The  na- 
tion's top  law  enforcement  official  should 
have  an  extensive  legal  background,  and  he 
or  she  should   be  above  reproach   from  a 


moral   and   ethical   standpoint.   Mr.   Meese 
falls  short  on  both  counts. 

Ed  Meese  may  be  a  valued  friend  and  po- 
litical adviser  to  Mr.  Reagan.  But  there  are 
many  other  people  in  this  country  who  are 
better  qualified  to  be  attorney  general.  The 
Senate  should  reject  his  nomination  and  the 
President  should  come  up  with  a  better  one. 

[From  the  Davenport  (lA)  Quad-City 

Times.  Jan.  29.  19851 

He's  Asking  Too  Much 

If  It  wasn't  bad  enough  that  Edwin  Meese 
seemingly  lacks  the  right  ethics  stuff  to 
become  the  U.S.  attorney  general,  now  he 
wants  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  full  $720,923 
he  spent  on  expensive  lawyers  to  prove  to 
investigators  that  he  is  not  a  crook  and  Is 
qualified  for  the  presidential  appointment. 

Meese  hired  some  top  legal  guns  to  defend 
himself  against  accusations  of  financial  im- 
proprieties. While  these  Investigations  let 
Meese  off  the  criminal  hook,  they  scarred 
his  nomination  to  such  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Justice  Department.  Ethics  con- 
siderations remain  in  light  of  Meese  helping 
to  get  government  Jobs  for  a  half  dozen 
people  who  did  him  financial  favors. 
Meese's  wheel-and-deal  wiU)  federal  Jobs 
and  other  questionable  actions  make  him 
unfit  to  serve  at  Justice. 

As  for  the  fees  that  Meese  is  trying  to  re- 
cover from  his  investigation  by  independent 
counsel  Jacob  Stein,  that  is  an  extravagant 
request  that  Justice  properly  is  contesting. 
Meese  is  entitled  to  some  reasonable  reim- 
bursement for  legal  fees  as  established  by 
law.  but  not  in  a  $250-an-hour  category.  The 
outrageousness  of  the  Meese  request  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  It  to  the  $320,000  cost  of 
the  government  investigation. 

Meese,  the  White  House  counselor  who 
helped  battle  against  federal  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  apparently  Is  a  more  libersLl 
government  spender  when  he  is  affected 
f>ersonalIy.  Meese  should  submit  a  much 
smaller  legal  bill.  He  also  should  save  Presi- 
dent Reagan  further  embarrassment  by 
withdrawing  his  name  from  attorney  gener- 
al consideration.  He  Just  doesn't  morally 
measure  to  such  a  sensitive  post. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  31. 

1985] 

Meese  Is  Not  Qualifies 

Let  It  be  said  clearly:  Edwin  Meese  III  is 
not  a  criminal,  but  neither  Is  he  qualified, 
professionally  or  ethically,  to  become  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  SUtes. 

James  J.  Kilpatrlck.  writing  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  devotes  quite  some  space  to  ridi- 
culing Archibald  Cox  as  Just  too,  too  virtu- 
ous, and  declares  Meese  to  be  a  fine  fellow 
guilty  of  no  more  than  "the  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  politics  and  friendship." 

Colman  McCarthy's  column  gets  closer  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  saying  it  isn't  right 
vs.  left,  as  some  would  make  it.  but  right  vs. 
wrong:  that  Meese's  dubious  money  deals 
with  people  who  got  government  Jobs  and 
his  buddyism  would  disgrace  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Not  to  the  extent  that  Richard  Nixon's  at- 
torneys general.  John  Mitchell  and  Richard 
Kleindienst.  disgraced  it  before  they  went 
to  Jail,  McCarthy  concedes.  Much  is  made 
by  Meese's  backers  of  the  fact  that  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  examining  allegations 
against  him  found  nothing  that  would  sus- 
tain an  indictment. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  mere  fact  that 
a  person  is  not  a  criminal  does  not  qualify 
him   for  the  nation's   highest   law-enforce- 


ment office.  Neither  do  "the  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  politics  and  friendship. " 

[Prom  the  Duluth  (MN)  News  Tribune.  Jan. 

29.  1985] 

Meese  Remains  a  Poor  Choice 

The  worst  of  the  storm  may  have  passed, 
but  Ed  Meese  Is  still  not  a  proper  choice  to 
be  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  begins 
hearings  today  on  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nation of  his  old  friend  Meese  to  be  our  na- 
tion's chief  legal  authority.  Meese's  nomina- 
tion has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
in  our  nation's  capital  because  of  his  many 
questionable  practices  during  his  first-term 
stint  as  Reagan's  White  House  counsel. 

But  now  Washington  pols  predict  Meese 
will  win  Senate  confirmation.  The  Reagan 
Eulministration  argues  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding him  was  ended  by  a  report  of  a 
special  prosecutor  who  last  fall  found  no 
cause  to  charge  Meese  with  violating  federal 
laws.  Furthermore.  Reagan's  recent  elector- 
al landside  seems  to  have  helped  grease  the 
skids  for  Meese. 

On  the  latter  point,  we  would  point  out 
that  Reagan's  personal  popularity  is  in  no 
way  transferrable  to  his  friend  and  would-be 
attorney  general.  As  to  the  claims  concern- 
ing the  special  prosecutor's  finding  of  "no 
basis"  to  Indict  Meese,  we  concur  with 
former  special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox: 
"The  effort  to  sweep  Mr.  Meese  Into  office 
on  the  strength  of  the  Independent  coun- 
sel's report  misrepresents  the  character  of 
that  report."  That  report.  Cox  contended  a 
month  ago,  showed  Meese  to  be  "blind  to 
the  ethical  standards  and  obligations  re- 
quired of  a  public  official.  " 

Lack  of  criminality  does  not  Justify 
making  a  person  our  government's  most  im- 
portant and  most  powerful  crime  fighter 
and  legal  protector.  If  Meese's  nomination 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  we  hope  there  are 
enough  Republican  senators  with  the  nerve 
and  the  decency  to  defy  their  president  and 
vote  to  reject  this  Imprudent  choice.  And  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  count  Minnesota's  two  In- 
dependent-Republican senators,  David 
Durenberger  and  Rudy  Boschwitz.  among 
the  ""no"  votes. 

[Prom  the  Easton  (PA)  Express,  Jan.  31. 

19851 

Meese  Likely  To  Win,  But  Questions 

Remain 

If  tenacity  were  the  main  requirement  for 
the  office  of  attorney  general,  Eklwin  Meese 
III  would  qualify  easily.  President  Reagan 
nominated  his  "trusted  counselor"  and  long- 
time California  friend  to  head  the  Justice 
Department  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Cabinet  position,  of  course,  requires 
much  more.  It  calls  for  a  person  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  law.  a  dedication  to  its  highest 
principles  and  a  professional  background 
that  Is  as  clean  as  the  proverbial  hound's 
tooth.  Some  past  attorneys  general  have 
fallen  short  of  these  ideals,  but  his  adminis- 
tration has  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
ethical  purity. 

Meese's  political  history  and  the  rather 
narrow  views  he  has  voiced  about  Justice  in 
America— including  his  famous  remark  that 
some  stand  In  soup  lines  "because  the  food 
is  free  and  it's  easier  than  paying  for  It  "— 
lead  us  to  question  whether  he  could  bring 
even-handed  leadership  and  set  an  ideal  ex- 
ample In  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Against  that  must  be  measured  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  a  president  to  choose  his 
Cabinet  members.  Reagan  and  Meese  have 


stood  their  ground  through  more  than  a 
year  of  controversy.  Meese  may  well  win 
confirmation  primarily  because  the  Republi- 
cans control  the  Senate. 

A  court-appointed  independent  counsel 
last  year  Investigated  allegations  that  Meese 
had  helped  obtain  federal  Jobs  for  people 
who  had  helped  him  with  his  own  financial 
problems.  The  counsel.  Jacob  A.  Stein, 
found  that  Meese  had  not  committed  any 
criminal  actions  and  that  there  was  "no 
basis"  to  prosecute  him.  But  Stein  did  not 
take  up  the  ethics  question.  Two  lawyers  on 
the  government  ethics  office  staff  found 
that  Meese  had  "violated  the  standards  of 
conduct  or  other  applicable  statutes." 

The  director  of  the  ethics  office.  Reagan 
appointee  David  H.  Marin,  not  only  rejected 
his  staff's  findings  but  sought  to  keep  the 
report  from  the  public.  Martin  at  first  wrote 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  Meese  had 
committed  one  violation  of  standards  Involv- 
ing an  appearance  of  impropriety,  but  a  day 
later  Martin  wrote  that  "there  was  no  sub- 
stance to  the  appearance  problem."  Martin 
said  he  reached  his  conclusion  after  a 
"robust,  open  and  free  exchange"  with  his 
staff. 

A  sore  point  to  many  people  is  Meese's 
effort  to  win  reimbursement  for  $720,000  in 
legal  fees  he  Incurred  defending  himself. 
These  fees  were  at  the  rate  of  a  mere  $250 
an  hour. 

Two  points  are  especially  irritating:  Much 
of  the  legal  work  was  done  by  associates  and 
assistants  to  Meese's  star-priced  lawyers; 
only  under  questioning  by  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  R-Md..  did  Meese  later  admit 
that  his  lawyers  would  accept  whatever  the 
court  rules  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid.  The 
rate  will  probably  be  much  lower  than  $250. 
Ironically.  It  is  the  Justice  Department  that 
is  responsible  for  preventing  excessive 
drains  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

If  Meese  is  confirmed,  he  will  enter  the 
office  with  Inappropriate  baggage  of  ethical 
conduct  questions  that  have  not  been  re- 
solved to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  many. 
And  that  will  be  a  burden  to  his  effective 
conduct  of  that  office. 

[Prom  the  Elmlra  (NY)  Star-Gazette.  Jan. 
27,  1985] 

Unfit  for  Attorney  General 

The  case  against  Edwin  Meese  III  is  grow- 
ing more  interesting  each  day  with  no  fur- 
ther evidence  being  produced  to  justify  his 
appointment  at  attorney  general.  His  latest 
caper  is  a  request  for  a  court  award  of 
$700,000  in  legal  fees  that  it  cost  to  clear 
him  of  criminal  charges. 

Meese.  who  has  been  blind  to  the  ethical 
standards  of  public  office,  is  not  qualified  to 
become  the  nation's  highest  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  Although  Washington  lawyer 
Jacob  A.  Stein,  an  Independent  counsel  who 
investigated  1 1  charges  of  misconduct  failed 
to  find  basis  to  indict  him  on  criminal 
charges,  the  report  doesn't  bleach  out  the 
stained  record  of  the  presidential  adviser. 

The  indlsputed  evidence  in  the  report 
shows  Meese  repeatedly  participated  in  ap- 
pointments of  high  government  officials 
who  gave  financial  favors. 

There  are  too  many  failures  in  Meese's 
past  to  warrant  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  sooner  President  Reagan  realizes 
his  close  political  associate  is  unfit  to  serve 
the  better  off  the  nation. 


[Prom  the  Eugene  (OR)  Register-Guard. 

Jan.  23.  1985] 

Senate  Should  Dump  Meese 

We  suspect  that  even  the  Republicans  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  happy  to  see 
President  Reagan  withdraw  the  nomination 
of  Eklwin  Meese  for  attorney  general.  But 
Reagan  won't. 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  nomination 
out  of  hand.  But.  sadly,  it  probably  won't. 

So.  the  frustrating  prospect  is  that  the 
Senate  will  confirm  this  sleazy  appointment 
and  the  wheeling-and-deallng  Mr.  Meese 
will  sometime  next  month  become  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  United  SUtes.  How  ut- 
terly outrageous  that  prospect  is. 

It's  true  that  special  prosecutor  Jacob 
Stein  investigated  various  allegations 
against  Meese  and  last  Septemt>er  cleared 
the  nominee  of  any  indictable  offense.  But 
Stein  pointedly  left  unanswered  the  ques- 
tions of  Meese's  ethical  behavior  or  his  fit- 
ness for  office.  In  fact.  Stein  clearly  urged 
the  Senate  to  explore  those  areas  on  Its 
own. 

The  ethical  questions  Involve  cases  of 
people  who  had  helped  Meese  and  his 
family  financially  suddenly  receiving  lucra- 
tive federal  jobs,  an  unreported  $15,000  in- 
terest-free loan  to  Meese's  wife,  his  highly 
Irregular  promotion  in  the  Army  reserve 
and  his  still-fuzzy  role  In  the  purloined 
Carter  campaign  documents. 

We  presume  Stein  is  legally  correct  In  con- 
cluding that  none  of  these  instances  violat- 
ed federal  law.  But  that  is  a  far  cry  from 
saying  that  they  meet  even  the  minimum 
standards  the  nation  should  expect  of  a 
person  in  high  office,  especially  the  office  of 
attorney  general.  If  Meese's  activities  aren't 
indlcUble,  they  are  ethically  Indefensible. 
As  for  his  legal  credentials,  we  view  them  as. 
at  best,  limited. 

In  short,  Meese's  only  real  qualification 
for  the  job  is  personal  loyalty  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  By  any  measure  that's  simply  not 
enough.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  noted  re- 
cently, an  ethical  blind  spot  is  a  major— and 
disqualifying— infirmity  in  an  attorney  gen- 
eral. We  wish  that  the  President  and.  espe- 
cially, the  Senate  agreed. 

[Prom  the  Gary  (IN)  Post-Tribune  Feb.  1. 

1985] 

Meese  Is  Not  Best  Choice 

The  only  compelling  argument  for  con- 
firming Ed  Meese  as  attorney  general  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  that  he's  President  Rea- 
gan's choice.  That  is  a  powerful  political  ar- 
gument. The  real  test  is  whether  Meese  is 
qualified  for  the  Job.  and  of  course  he  is  not. 

Being  an  old,  loyal  friend  of  a  president  is 
not  good  enough.  What  has  happened  to 
high  standards  In  public  service?  The 
Senate  may  not  want  to  open  that  door  be- 
cause it  is  a  broad  question  that  its  members 
have  to  answer. 

There  are  enough  questions  about  Meese's 
definition  of  ethics  to  raise  doubts,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  violated 
any  laws.  Impropriety  is  not  the  same  as  Il- 
legality, but  it  Is  unbecoming  in  a  man  who 
aspires  to  be  the  country's  chief  law  enforc- 
er, its  role  model  in  the  fields  of  Justice  and 
fairness. 

The  perception  of  Impropriety  is  deadly, 
too.  Meese  has  been  cleared  of  any  criminal 
acts.  That's  good,  but  the  fact  that  an  Inves- 
tigation was  necessary  Is  significant.  Saying 
that  he  is  not  a  crook  is  no  great  accolade. 

But  aside  from  these  questions,  there  is 
very  little  to  recommend  Meese  for  this  po- 
sition. He  has  not  distinguished  himself  in 


the  law.  and  his  concern  for  the  rights  of 
poor  people  in  seeking  Justice  is  revealing. 
He  has  vigorously  opposed  creating  a  feder- 
al program  that  would  provide  lawyers  for 
the  poor,  and  he  called  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  a  "criminals'  lobby." 

The  president  apparently  does  not  expect 
the  new  attorney  general  to  inspire  the 
nation  to  lofty  levels  of  justice.  If  he  does 
not  see  this  office  as  the  very  heartbeat  of 
the  American  system,  he  is  endorsing  medi- 
ocrity, not  urging  the  country  to  stand  UU. 
He  can  find  distinguished  lawyers  to  do  the 
job.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  has 
l<x>ked  for  such  persons,  and  that  is  discour- 
aging. 

He  has  turned  to  a  buddy,  and  Meese  is  a 
distinguished  buddy. 

Meese's  confirmation  will  tell  the  country 
that  there  is  little  room  for  high  expecta- 
tions. 

[From  the  Huntington  (WV)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  Feb.  2.  1985] 

Meese  Unfit  for  Job 

We've  said  It  before  and  well  say  It  again: 
Ed  Meese  isn't  fit  to  be  attorney  general  of 
these  United  SUtes. 

After  lengthy  scrutiny,  Meese  has  been  of- 
ficially cleared  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing 
in  connection  with  his  financial  dealings. 
But  just  because  he's  not  a  crook,  doesn't 
mean  he's  qualified  to  be  attorney  general. 

It  was.  after  all.  Ed  Meese  who  convinced 
President  Reagan  to  try  for  a  while  to  block 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  was  Ed  Meese  who.  as  White  House 
counselor  and  the  president's  long-time 
friend,  dragged  Reagan  into  the  indefensi- 
ble position  of  trying  to  award  tax-exempt 
status  to  schools  which  practiced  unabashed 
racial  discrimination. 

It  was  Ed  Meese  who  made  Scrooge  look 
like  a  saint  when  he  suggested  that  thou- 
sands of  hungry  Americsms  lining  up  at 
soup  kitchens  were  really  bums  and  chislers 
just  looking  for  a  free  meal. 

And  it  was  Ed  Meese  who,  despite  that 
clean  bill  of  health  given  his  financial  deal- 
ings has  revealed  a  total  failure  to  under- 
stand this  basic  rule  of  public  life:  You  must 
not  only  avoid  conflict*  of  interest  but  also 
the  appearance  of  such  confUcte. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  man  who  should  be  the 
top  "lawman"  in  America? 

No. 

Barring  some  further  revelations.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Meese  vrill  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  issue  seems  to  be  hardening  along 
party  lines,  and  the  Republicans  are  in  the 
saddle.  Even  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  the 
argument  is  being  offered  that,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  an  api>olntee  and  his  views 
might  be,  the  president  is  entitled  to  have 
the  people  he  wants  to  have  serving  in  his 
Cabinet. 

We  urge  West  Virginia's  senators— Robert 
C.  Byrd  and  Jay  Rockefeller— to  reject  this 
easy  rationalization. 

For  the  attorney  general  is  not  Just  an- 
other secretary  of  Commerce  or  Labor.  As 
the  chief  legal  officer  for  the  nation,  he  is 
expected  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Sen.  Joe 
Biden,  D-Del.,  "the  beacon,  the  citadel  of 
what  young  lawyers  should  aspire  to." 

To  confirm  Ed  Meese  as  attorney  general 
would  tarnish  the  luster  of  one  of  the  most 
■  important  public  offices  in  this  land. 
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[From  the  Jackson  (MI)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Jan.  31.  1985] 

Mekse  Is  Unfit  por  the  Job 

Once  again  Edwin  Meese  III  is  seetung 
confirmation  as  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nee for  U.S.  attorney  general.  This  week  a 
new  round  of  confirmation  hearings  t>egan 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  delayed  confirma- 
tion when  questions  were  raised  concerning 
Meese's  fitness  to  serve  as  the  nation's  high- 
est law  enforcement  official.  An  independ- 
ent counsel.  Jacob  A.  Stein,  was  appointed 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  allegations, 
some  of  which  were  criminal  In  nature. 

After  five  months.  Stein  reported  on  Sept. 
20  that  he  had  found  no  basis  "for  bringing 
of  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Meese  for  viola- 
tion of  a  criminal  statute."  Stein  studiously 
avoided  characterizing  the  ethical  propriety 
of  Meese's  business  dealings. 

Meese.  who  is  White  House  counsel,  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  vindicated,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  vowed  to  resubmit  his  name  to  the 
new  Congress  as  the  attorney  general  nomi- 
nee. 

This  week,  however,  there  was  more  dam- 
aging material  submitted.  Two  attorneys  in 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  concluded 
that  Meese  had  violated  federal  ethics  laws. 
but  they  were  overruled  by  the  head  of  the 
office,  who  is  a  Reagan  appointee.  Their  dis- 
senting report  asserts  that  there  are 
grounds  for  prosecuting  Meese. 

Well,  one  need  not  be  an  attorney  to  see 
why  Meese  is  unfit  for  the  Job.  This  is  not  a 
position  for  someone  who  merely  squeaks  by 
in  a  technical  reading  of  the  law.  The 
person  holding  that  high  office  must  be 
above  reproach.  Meese's  recent  career  poses 
too  many  annoying  and  unresolved  ques- 
tions. 

President  Reagan,  in  persisting  to  nomi- 
nate his  friend,  has  turned  loyalty  from  a 
virtue  into  a  vice.  The  Senate  owes  nothing 
to  the  president  or  to  Meese  on  this  nomina- 
tion, but  it  owes  much  to  the  American 
public.  An  honest  judgment  should  be  ren- 
dered on  the  Meese  nomination,  and  we 
think  honesty  would  dictate  that  confirma- 
tion be  denied. 

[Prom  the  Janesvllle  (WI)  Gazette,  Feb.  I, 
1985] 

MEESK  CONnRMATIOM  WOULO  BE  A  MISTAKE 

An  extraordinary  examination  has  been 
going  on  this  week  into  the  questionable 
ethical  conduct  of  President  Reagan's 
choice  for  attorney  general.  Edwin  Meese 
III.  Nothing  criminal  has  been  disclosed,  but 
some  pretty  unseemly  conduct  is  readily  ap- 
parent. 

The  office  Meese  seeks  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive in  the  Justice  Department,  a  position 
requiring  infinite  integrity.  The  attorney 
general's  post,  as  Delaware  Sen.  Joseph 
Biden  said  the  other  day,  should  be  "a 
t>eacon,  the  citadel  of  what  young  lawyers 
should  adhere  to." 

Questions  of  ethical  Judgment  center  on 
these  issues: 

Charges  that  Meese  received  financial 
help  from  individuals  who  later  were  given 
federal  jobs  in  the  Reagan  administation. 

The  promotion  of  Meese  in  the  Army  Re- 
serves. He  was  found  to  have  been  improper- 
ly transferred  from  retired  to  active-reserve, 
then  promoted  to  colonel.  He  later  was  re- 
tired. 

Meese's  request  for  $720,000  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  legal  expenses  in  his  own 
defense  regarding  his  finances— at  rates  up 
to  S250  an  hour  charged  by  his  lawyers. 


An  item  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal stating  that  Meese  had  violated  the  gov- 
ernment's ethical  standards  in  two  instances 
and  that  a  report  regarding  those  incidents 
was  not  released. 

Common  Cause,  an  independent  watchdog 
of  government  operations,  has  been  fighting 
an  aggressive  drive  Eigainst  confirmation.  Its 
chairman.  Archibald  Cox.  former  Watergate 
special  prosecutor,  said  the  report  contained 
evidence  of  "Meese's  own  low  regard  for 
ethics  in  government." 

"To  declare  that  the  president's  nominee 
for  attorney  general  should  t>e  approved 
whenever  there  is  no  basis  for  his  criminal 
prosecution  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences." Cox  wrote.  "The  attorney  general 
has  more  opportunity  to  set  the  ethical  tone 
of  an  administration  than  any  official  other 
than  the  president .  . 

Newspapers  across  the  country  have 
voiced  oppositicW  to  Meese's  nomination,  in- 
cluding the  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Des  Moines  Register.  Boston  Globe 
and  others. 

In  March  1984,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  Meese  but  post- 
poned action  in  response  to  numerous 
charges  revealed  in  committee  hearings  and 
in  the  press.  Attorney  Jacob  Stein  was  ap- 
pointed as  independent  counsel  to  head  a 
criminal  investigation  of  Meese. 

Eleven  charges  against  Meese  resulted, 
but  in  September  it  concluded  there  was 
"no  basis"  for  prosecuting  Meese  under  fed- 
eral criminal  law.  Reagan  hailed  the  report 
as  a  "vindication"  of  Meese.  leading  to  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  exonerated. 

But  Meese  was  not  exonerated  of  ethical 
improprieties. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
the  Senate  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Meese  and  that  President  Reagan;  should 
withdraw  Meese's  name.  j 

[From  the  Lansing  (MI)  State  Journal.  Feb. 

2.  1985] 

Meese  not  Best  Choice 

Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee are  expected  to  vote  next  week  on  send- 
ing the  nomination  of  attorney  general  des- 
ignate Edwin  Meese  III  to  the  fuU  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

If  that  happens,  Meese  likely  will  be  con- 
firmed on  a  mostly  party  line  vote— and 
that's  regreattable.  We  editorialized  nearly 
a  year  ago  that  Meese  was  a  poor  choice  for 
this  most  crucial  job,  and  we  still  think  so. 

Arguments  raged  on  this  past  week  over 
allegations  of  unethical  conduct  by  Meese. 
despite  the  fact  that  a  special  prosecutor  in- 
vestigated the  charges  last  year  and  cleared 
Meese  of  any  criminal  wrong  doing.  The 
charges  centered  primarily  on  claims  that  a 
couple  of  friends  who  performed  financial 
favors  for  Meese  about  four  years  ago  ended 
up  with  top  federal  appointments. 

Jacobs  Stein,  the  special  prosecutor,  did 
not  pass  Judgment  on  the  ethics  questions, 
but  held  that  Meese  was  not  In  conflict  of 
interest  and  had  committed  no  violations  of 
law.  Meese  continued  to  insist  that  he  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  but  did  suggest  last 
week  that  if  he  had  to  do  it  over  he  might 
do  things  differently. 

In  pursuing  their  attack,  his  critics  sug- 
gest that  the  ethics  questions  leave  a  cloud 
over  the  nomination.  They  do,  but  that  will 
not  likely  change  anything  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  Republican  majority  will  argue 
that  President  Reagan  is  entitled  to  have 
the  person  he  wants  for  the  Job. 

A  concern  seldom  mentioned  is  that  Meese 
does  not  have  the  best  credentials  for  this 


Job.  which  is  the  top  law  enforcement  posi- 
sion  in  the  nation. 

It  is  a  post  that  calls  for  a  leader  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  legal  practice,  one 
who  is  far  above  average  in  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  one  who 
is  not  heavily  burdened  by  prior  political  ac- 
tivism. We  believe  Meese  falls  short  on  all 
these  counts. 

Meese's  major  claim  to  the  office  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  he  was  the  president's  chief 
of  staff  when  he  was  governor  of  California; 
that  he  was  a  key  official  in  Reagan's  1980 
election  campaign,  and  that  he  since  has 
served  as  a  White  House  legal  counselor— 
who  has  remained  politically  active. 

In  other  words,  he  is  the  president's 
buddy. 

Well,  we  question  again  that  this  is  the 
best  standard  for  choosing  the  person  who 
will  head  the  U.S.  Justice  Department.  We 
have  seen  In  the  past  the  not-so-happy  re- 
sults of  President  Nixon's  appointment  of 
political  buddy  John  Mitchell  to  the  post 
years  ago.  And  it  was  to  the  dismay  of  legal 
experts  across  the  land  that  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  named  his  brother  Robert  to 
the  Job  in  the  early  1960s,  even  though  the 
younger  Kennedy  fell  far  short  of  the  legal 
experience  appropriate  to  the  post. 

Cronyism  was  not  and  is  not  a  desirable 
credential  from  the  standpoint  of  creating 
public  confidence  in  the  Justice  Oepvt- 
ment. 

It's  regrettable  that  President  Reagan  did 
not  ask  his  friend  to  withdraw  long  ago. 
since  he  surely  could  present  other  candi- 
dates who  are  far  more  qualified  and  find 
other  ways  to  reward  Meese  for  his  loyal 
and  effective  personal  service. 

Had  he  done  so,  it  might  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  about  $720,000  in  legal  expense 
reimbursement  Meese  claims  is  due  him  for 
defending  himself  against  the  ethics  and 
conflict  of  interest  issues  last  year.  Meese 
reportedly  is  entitled  to  ask  for  the  reim- 
bursement under  provisions  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act. 

Reagan.  t>elng  Reagan,  is  not  going  to 
back  off.  The  only  hope  now  is  that  the 
Senate  committee  wUl  reject  the  nomina- 
tion, but  that  seems  highly  unlikely,  too. 

[From  the  Lexington  (K'y^)  Herald-Leader. 
Jan.  31.  1985] 

Meese  Just  Isn't  Cut  Out  To  Be  Attorney 
General 

President  Reagan  has  put  the  nation's 
senators  in  a  bind.  They  can  either  deny  a 
recently  re-elected  president  the  right  to  ap- 
point whomever  he  wants  to  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  important  positions,  or  they  can 
allow  him  to  name  an  unqualified  man  to  be 
the  nation's  top  legal  officer. 

That  is  the  choice  posed  by  the  presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  to  be  at- 
torney general.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  now  considering  the  nomination;  it 
will  eventually  go  to  the  full  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  making  the  decision  on  Meese's  ap- 
pointment, the  senators  face  a  difficult  deci- 
sion. PMrst  off,  he  is  a  close  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  notion  that  a  president  should  be  given 
broad  latitude  to  appoint  those  he  wants  to 
important  posts. 

"The  question  is,  how  broad  should  that 
latitude  be?  A  thorough  investigation  into 
Meese's  background  faUed  to  turn  up  tmy 
evidence  that  he  broke  the  law  in  some 
questionable  dealings  while  on  the  White 
House  staff.  There  is  nothing  in  his  back- 


ground that  would  immediately  disqualify 
him  from  being  attorney  general. 

That's  good  enough  for  many  senators, 
perhaps  enough  to  ensure  Meese's  confirma- 
tion. Meese's  critics,  led  by  Democrat 
Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  contend  that 
even  though  Meese  broke  no  laws,  his  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  people  later  appoint- 
ed to  high  government  positions  show  an 
ethical  insensitivity  that  should  disqualify 
him  from  office.  There  is  weight  to  that  ar- 
gument, though  it  would  be  easier  to  accept 
if  it  were  being  put  forward  by  someone 
other  than  Metzenbaum.  whose  own  record 
is  not  exactly  a  shining  example  of  ethical 
sensitivity. 

The  concern  over  Meese's  sense  of  propri- 
ety does  not  by  itself  disqualify  him.  But 
Meese's  insensitivity  to  ethical  conflicts  is 
really  Just  a  symptom  of  a  larger  problem 
with  his  nomination.  Meese  simply  does  not 
have  the  legal  background  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  an  attorney  general. 

Meese's  legal  career  has  never  carried  him 
into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  legal  world. 
He  can  point  to  no  major  cases,  no  experi- 
ence as  a  judge.  His  major  qualification  is 
that  he  is  the  presidents  friend.  Were  that 
not  the  case,  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
him  as  material  for  such  an  appointment. 

In  some  offices,  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions does  not  matter.  The  attorney  general, 
though,  is  not  Just  the  president's  lawyer. 
He  is  also  the  nation's  lawyer,  its  top  pros- 
ecutor, its  top  law-enforcement  official. 

In  deciding  to  stick  with  Meese  and  to 
push  for  his  confirmation,  the  president  has 
displayed  considerable  loyalty.  That  is  one 
of  the  Eulmirable  personal  qualities  that  led 
American  voters  to  re-elect  him  overwhelm- 
ingly last  November.  The  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate,  mindful  of  the  size  of  that 
victory,  are  likely  to  be  of  a  mind  to  go 
along  with  what  the  president  wants  to  do. 

That  would  be  a  serious  mistake  in  this 
case.  The  Senate  should  reject  the  nomina- 
tion. The  president  and  the  nation  can— and 
should— do  better  than  Ed  Meese  for  this 
important  Job. 

[From  the  Lexington  (NO  Dispatch,  Jan. 

30,  1985] 

Meese  Is  Unfit 

The  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  the  nation's  top  legal  posi- 
tion. The  person  filling  that  high  post  is  the 
country's  chief  law  enforcement  official  and 
the  president's  most  trusted  legal  adviser. 
Quite  simply,  he  or  she  should  be  above  re- 
proach—a person  of  high  ethical  standards, 
of  proven  legal  ability,  of  sound  Judgment 
and  with  a  sense  of  fairness. 

Over  the  years,  the  men  who  have  served 
as  Attorney  <3eneral  generally  have  fulfilled 
those  broadly  expected  but  unwritten  re- 
quirements; naturally,  some  have  been 
stronger  than  others. 

The  man  President  Reagan  wants  to  serve 
in  his  Cabinet  as  Attorney  General,  Edwin 
Meese  3d,  is  totally  tmfit  to  hold  that  high 
position. 

Por  almost  a  year,  attention  has  focused 
on  whether  Mr.  Meese  is  a  crook  or  not.  A 
special,  independent  counsel  determined 
last  year  that  there  was  no  reason  to  pros- 
ecute Mr.  Meese  for  criminal  wrongdoings, 
but  now,  this  week,  it  has  l)ecome  Icnown 
that  two  Office  of  Government  Ethics  offi- 
cials have  concluded  that  he  violated  ethics 
rules.  That  conclusion  was  kept  secret  by 
the  Investigators'  boss.  David  H.  Martin,  a 
political  appointee  of  President  Reagan;  Mr. 
Martin  simply  suppressed  the  evidence  and 
overruled  it,  reporting  that  Edwin  Meese 
had  not  violated  any  ethics  rules. 


As  Archibald  Cox.  who  served  as  first  Wa- 
tergate Special  Prosecutor  under  President 
Nixon  until  the  "Saturday  Night  Massa- 
cres." noted  recently.  "It's  not  enough  for 
someone  to  be  Attorney  General  to  have  a 
sign  saying,  'I've  been  found  not  to  be  a 
crook.' " 

Now  Mr.  Meese  may  have  to  add  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  sign,  this  one  explaining. 
"But  I  do  break  government  ethics  rules." 

Is  this  the  kind  of  man  Americans  want  to 
be  Attorney  General?  We  think  not. 

There  are  those  people  in  Washington 
who  think  that  Mr.  Reagan,  in  light  of  his 
landslide  victory  in  November,  can  do 
almost  anything.  He  can.  of  course,  choose 
whom  he  wants  for  his  Cabinet  members, 
and.  to  a  point,  he  should:  those  Cabinet 
members  are  his  most  trusted  circle  of  advi- 
sors, men  and  women  who  help  establish 
and  implement  policy.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al is  no  different  from  the  other  Cabinet 
memt>ers. 

But  even  If  Mr.  Meese  did  not  break  the 
law.  and  even  if  the  federal  ethics  investiga- 
tors are  wrong,  he  should  not  be  confirmed. 

The  reason  simply  is  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied. His  legal  scholarship  is  far  from  distin- 
guished and  so  is  his  career  in  the  law.  In 
his  most  recent  Job,  as  counselor  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Meese  sought  to  wipe  out 
years  of  gains  IrT  civil  rights  and  undermine 
a  law  creating  a  federal  program  of  lawyers 
for  poor  people.  He  speaks  out  crassly, 
making  absurd  and  unsupportable  com- 
ments such  as  calling  the  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union  a  "criminals'  lobby."  His 
memory  is  poor,  which  is  how  he  has  ex- 
plained many  of  his  questionable  dealings 
that  led  to  the  criminal  investigation. 

Why  should  Mr.  Reagan  go  out  on  such  a 
weak  limb  with  his  nomination  of,  and  con- 
tinued support  for,  Mr.  Meese?  He 
shouldn't. 

It  would  be  better  for  him  and  his  admin- 
istration, and  certainly  for  the  country,  if 
he  would  withdraw  the  nomination  and 
choose  "someone  with  impeccable  profes- 
sional and  ethical  qualifications,"  as  the 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  said  last  De- 
cember. 

(From  the  Lincoln  (NE)  Evening  Journal. 

Jan.  31,  1985 

What  One  Might  Expect? 

Quettion.  Was  Edwin  Meese  III  telling  the 
truth  when  he  declared  to  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee he  has  met  all  "ethical  as  well  as 
legal"  standards  and  therefore  should  be 
confirmed  as  attorney  general  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

Answer.  Yes,  given  Meeae's  Ill-formed  un- 
derstanding of  ethical  behavior. 

Who  other  than  one  with  such  a  narrow- 
ness of  conprehension  would  do  what  Meese 
did  in  1981?  When  told  that  he  could  not  le- 
gally use  about  $10,000  from  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Fund  in  1980  to  move  his 
family  to  Washington,  Meese  ordered  public 
records  doctored  to  reflect  the  payment  as  a 
"consulting  fee". 

It  is  Just  such  incidents  that  get  seized 
and  exploited  by  to  many  people  as  monkey- 
see,  monkey-do  Justifications  for  scams  they 
try  to  pull  on  government.  (Welfare  Queen, 
anyone?)  Never  discount  the  power  of  exam- 
ple at  the  top,  both  positive  and  negative,  to 
Influence  behavior  at  other  points  on  the 
human  bean  pole. 

How  many  Nebraskans  would  want  as 
their  attorney  general  a  man  who  displayed 
such  ethical  flexibility  as  Meese?  Not  us. 
here  in  Lincoln,  or  in  Washington.  The  fit- 
ness of  men  and  women  for  such  great 


public  trusts  can  t>e  measured  by  their  pre- 
vious conduct  in  situations  requiring  ethi- 
cial  decisions. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  31, 1985] 
Me.  Meese  Fails  the  Test 

The  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
should  l>e  able  to  recognize  and  therefore 
avoid  situations  that  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  unethical  behavior.  Despite  his  dis- 
claimers before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Edwin  Meese  III  does  not  seem  to 
have  these  necessary  qualities.  Based  on 
President  Reagan's  continuing  support  for 
the  White  House  counselor.  Meese's  nomi- 
nation as  attorney  general  may  well  win 
committee  approval,  but  Meese  would  be 
doing  Mr.  Reagan  a  favor  by  withdrawing  at 
some  early  Juncture  in  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion process. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Meese  has  l>een  cleared 
of  any  criminal  violations  in  alleged  fiscal 
improprieties  that  were  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation last  year  by  independent  counsel 
Jacob  A.  Stein,  who  was  appointed  by  a 
IMmel  of  federal  Judges  to  make  the  investi- 
gation under  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 
There  is  disagreement  before  the  committee 
over  whether  ethical  questions  have  been 
settled,  but  this  disagreement  suggests  an- 
other question;  Should  there  be  such  a  close 
question  about  ethical  Judgment  when  the 
Job  at  issue  is  attorney  general,  who  is  the 
nation's  top  law  enforcement  official? 

We  must  agree,  at  least  in  part,  with  Sena- 
tor Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  that  "Mr. 
Messe  lacks  the  integrity  of  chaxacter,  the 
even- handedness  of  purpose  and  the  sensi- 
vity  to  ethical  values  required  of  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Meese  has  pledged  to  the  committee  that  in 
the  future  he  wUl  be  more  alert  to  "appear- 
ances of  impropriety"  if  he  is  confirmed. 
and  on  this  he  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  But  be  shouldn't  be  given  the 
Job. 

[From  the  Longview  CT7L)  Morning  Journal 

&.  News,  Jan.  31,  19851 

Editorials — Meese's  Image  Damaged 

After  months  of  haggling  over  the  "ap- 
pearance of  improprieties"  in  the  activities 
of  Edwin  Meese,  it's  fair  to  ask  whether  the 
nation  would  t>e  better  off  if  the  attorney 
general-designate  withdrew  his  name  from 
constderation. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  opposition  to 
Meese's  nomination  is  largely  political,  but 
it  is  also  apparent  he  runs  a  loose  ship. 
Meese  admitted  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  he  had  been  less  sensitive 
to  potential  ethical  or  conflict-of-interest 
problems  than  he  should  have  been. 

Meese  has  steadfastly  denied  any  wrong 
doing  and  no  evidence  presented  to  the  in- 
quiring committee  so  far  proves  otherwise. 
But  Meese's  business  transactions  have 
made  him  vulnerable  to  accusations  no  at- 
torney general-designate  should  face. 

One  report  by  the  Office  of  CJovemment 
Ethics  staff  concludes  that  "an  appearance 
of  using  an  official  position  to  private  ad- 
vantage" was  created  by  Meese's  support  of 
a  San  Francisco  accountant's  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  FVwtal  Board  of  Governors.  A 
month  before  the  accountant's  name  first 
came  up  at  the  White  House,  he  arranged  a 
$40,000  loan  for  Meese,  who  at  that  time 
was  on  the  White  House  staff. 

Perhaps  Meese  had  no  intention  of  seek- 
ing a  favor,  but  it  was  also  noted  in  the 
report  that  after  the  accountant  received 
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the  appointment,  he  allowed  Meese  to  defer 
payment  of  some  interest  on  the  loan. 

In  another  instance,  a  man  who  helped  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  Meese's  California 
home  was  given  a  job  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment. It  may  have  been  a  coincidence, 
as  the  director  of  the  ethics  office  says  it 
was. 

Nevertheless,  these  and  other  incidents 
raised  serious  questions.  Meese  may  be  one 
of  the  most  honest  men  in  Washington,  but 
his  ability  to  serve  effectively  as  attorney 
general  has  been  hurt. 

He  is  a  victim  of  "appearance  of  impropri- 
eties," which  can  be  as  damaging  as  an 
actual  violation. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (CA)  Herald 

Examiner,  Jan.  30.  1985] 

Justice  por  Meese?  Yes,  But  Not  the 

Justice  DEP/utTMEifT 

Everyone  makes  mistakes,  but  Edwin 
Meese  has  used  up  the  quota  for  a  prospec- 
tive Attorney  General,  particularly  when  he 
stubbornly  insists  he  did  nothing  wrong.  To 
be  sure,  a  special  prosecutor  found  Meese 
innocent  of  any  criminal  violations  last  fall. 
But  an  Office  of  Government  Ethics  staff 
report  made  public  yesterday  looks  at  the 
case  differently. 

The  report's  authors,  both  attorneys, 
assert  that  Meese  may  Indeed  have  violated 
both  federal  statutes  and  ethical  require- 
ments. Yet  David  H.  Martin,  the  ethics 
office  chief,  whom  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed, shelved  the  report  and  gave  Meese 
a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  report  says  Meese  may  have  violated 
statutes  "prohibiting  a  federal  employee 
from  accepting  a  gift  from  any  other  federal 
employee  receiving  less  pay  than  himself." 
For  one  thing,  in  1981.  Meese  received  a 
S60.000  loan  from  John  R.  McKean,  part  of 
which  was  paid  after  McKean  had  been 
nominated  to  a  seat  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Board  of  Govemmors.  (Meese  participated 
in  McKean 's  personnel  review,  by  the  way.) 
The  report  also  stated  there  was  "an  ap- 
pearance problem"  in  the  $70,000  that 
Thomas  J.  Barrack  Jr.  contributed  to  help 
finance  the  purchase  of  Meese's  San  Diego 
home.  Afterwards.  Barrack  received  two 
high  federal  appointments,  again  with 
Meese  playing  a  role  in  the  personnel-review 
process. 

£>en  if  Meese  is  innocent  of  violating  any 
other  federal  statutes,  he  appears  to  have 
violated  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act.  prohibiting  actions  that 
"might  result  in.  or  create  the  appearance 
of  .  .  .  using  public  office  for  private  gain 
.  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any  or- 
ganization or  person  ...  or  affecting  ad- 
versely the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
integrity  of  the  government." 

The  $15,000  interest-free  loan  Meese  re- 
ceived from  Edwin  Thomas,  a  family  friend 
who.  along  with  his  wife  and  son.  were  later 
appointed  to  federal  jobs,  follows  the  pat- 
tern. And  Meese's  highly  unusual  promotion 
to  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve  while  serv- 
ing in  the  White  House  makes  the  case  even 
more  damning.  An  attorney  general  is  far 
more  than  a  politician;  he  is  the  highest 
law-enforcement  officer  In  the  land.  Meese's 
actions  make  him  unsuitable  for  the  job. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (KY)  Courier-Journal, 

Jan.  30,  1985] 

Senate  Has  Reasonable  GROtntus  roR 

Rejecting  Meese  Nomination 

What  the  White  House  hoped  would  be  a 

quick  and  fairly  quiet  Senate  hearing  on 


Edwin  Meese's  fitness  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
general  has  again  erupted  in  controversy. 
That's  tough  on  Mr.  Meese  and  his  friend 
and  mentor.  President  Reagan.  But  this 
nomination,  which  was  put  on  hold  last  year 
after  earlier  controversy,  is  much  too  ques- 
tionable to  be  confirmed  in  haste. 

In  fact,  at  this  point  the  Senate— based  on 
the  public  record— has  solid  grounds  for  re- 
jecting the  Meese  nomination.  Even  the 
nominee  doesn't  deny  that  individuals  who 
helped  him  financially,  by  lending  him 
money  or  arranging  loans  on  unusually  fa- 
vorable terms,  were  the  later  recipients  of 
federal  appointments.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Mr.  Meese  was  a  member  of  the 
senior  White  House  staff  that  approved 
these  appointments.  Yet  Mr.  Meese  right- 
eously insists  only  that  there  was  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  between  those  federal 
jobs  and  the  personal  help  he  had  received. 

Maybe  not.  But  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  two  staff  members  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  who  studied 
the  record  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  violat- 
ed federal  rules  that  forbid  actions  that 
"might  result  in,  or  create  the  appearance 
of  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
organization  or  person."  The  staff  report 
was  later  overruled  by  the  director  of  the 
ethics  office,  a  Reagan  appointee.  But  the 
conclusions  of  the  two  staffers  are  pretty 
much  what  any  reasonable  and  unbiased  ob- 
server would  reach  when  confronted  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.  At  the  very  least,  there 
was  the  appearance  of  serious  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Meese  and  his  defenders  note  that  a 
thorough  investigation  last  year  by  an  inde- 
pendent counsel,  Jacob  Stein,  uncovered  no 
evidence  of  criminal  conduct.  But  the  Stein 
report  hardly  amounted  to  an  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  to  be  the  na- 
tion's top  legal  officer.  An  attorney  general 
should  have  an  impeccable  record  that  en- 
ables him  to  proclaim  more  than  just  "I  am 
not  a  crook." 

Mr.  Meese  has  billed  the  government  for 
more  than  $700,000  in  fees  for  lawyers  rep- 
resenting him  during  the  Stein  investiga- 
tion. The  bill  seems  high— reportedly  about 
$225  an  hour— but  that's  said  to  be  the 
going  rate  for  first-rate  legal  help  in  Wash- 
ington these  days.  The  government  should 
try  to  bargain  the  figure  down,  if  only  to  get 
an  example  in  other  cases  in  which  it  pays 
private  attorneys.  But  the  government's  ex- 
pressions of  shock  subsided  quickly  when 
news  got  out  that  it  has  t>een  paying  private 
lawyers  as  much  as  $285  an  hour. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Meese  has  a  right,  under  1983  amendments 
to  the  EXhics  in  Government  Act.  to  demand 
that  the  government  pick  up  his  legal  tab. 
Beyond  that,  though,  he's  not  in  a  position 
to  do  much  demanding.  Nor  is  Mr.  Reagan. 
The  Senate  is  under  no  obligation  to  con- 
firm this  nomination  merely  because  Mr. 
Meese  has  for  so  long  been  a  pal.  adviser 
and  ideological  soul-mate  of  the  President. 

The  only  legitimate  question  at  the 
moment  is  whether  Mr.  Meese  is  qualified 
to  be  attorney  general.  The  evidence  so 
far— which  shows  an  appalling  insensltivity 
by  Mr.  Meese  in  situations  fraught  with  eth- 
ical dangers— suggests  that  he  isn't  fit  for 
the  job. 

tProm  the  Louisville  Times  (Louisville).  KY 

Jan.  30.  1985] 
Wrong-heaoes  and  Wrong-hearted,  Meese's 

Ethical  Shortcomings  Make  him  Unfit 

POR  Attorney  General 

Edwin  Meese  III  contends  he  has  conduct- 
ed himself  "in  accordance  to  the  ethical  as 


well  as  the  legal  standards  of  behavior  for 
public  officials."  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
Mr.  Meese  needs  to  consult  a  dictionary. 

Since  a  special  counsel,  after  a  five-month 
investigation,  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  was 
not  indictable  for  some  of  his  actions,  he 
can  claim  to  have  acted  legally.  But  there 
should  be  a  higher  standard  for  the  attor- 
ney general,  the  nation's  top  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  than  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a 
crook. 

Por  if  words  means  what  they  said.  Mr. 
Meese  Is  at  best  dissembling  when  he  claims 
to  have  obeyed  the  ethical  standards  laid 
down  for  public  officials.  Those  standards, 
among  other  things,  forbid  officials  from 
taking  actions  that  "might  result  in.  or 
create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  giving  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  any  organization  or 
person." 

Two  lawyers  on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  concluded  that  Mr. 
Meese's  actions  on  two  occasions  violated 
that  code.  One  involved  Mr.  Meese's  assist- 
ance in  getting  a  government  appointment 
for  John  R.  McKean.  a  San  Prancisco  Ac- 
countant, who  arranged  a  $40,000  loan  for 
Mr.  Meese.  The  other  Involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  California.  Thomas  Bar- 
rack, to  an  Interior  Department  job  after  he 
helped  sell  Mr.  Meese's  California  house. 

David  Martin,  director  of  the  ethics  office, 
overturned  the  staff  recommendation, 
ruling  that  Mr.  Meese  only  had  "minor  par- 
ticipation in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
McKean.  He  did  concede  that  there  was  an 
appearance  of  a  violation  of  the  standards. 
In  other  words,  he  and  Mr.  Meese  say  the 
ethical  standards  don't  say  what  they  say 
about  creating  "the  appearance"  of  a  con- 
nict. 

But  Mr.  Meese's  weaknesses  go  t>eyond  his 
ethical  overights.  He  lacks  broad  legal  expe- 
rience. His  understanding  of  the  law  Is 
brought  into  question  by  his  efforts  to  re- 
store tax  exemptions  to  schools  that  dis- 
criminate against  blacks  and  to  sabotage  the 
program  of  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Meese  is  wrong-headed  and  wrong- 
hearted.  Nothing  says  the  attorney  general 
can't  be  both.  But  he  doesn't  have  to  t>e.  Mr. 
Meese  Is  not  the  only  lawyer  who  can  give 
the  President  advice  that  he  want  to  hear. 
The  Senate  should  give  one  of  them  the  op- 
portunity by  rejecting  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion. 

[Prom  the  Capital  Times  (Madison,  Wl), 
Jan.  31,  1985] 

Contain  the  Mess  Around  Meese 

The  continuing  saga  of  Ed  Meese,  the  man 
who  wants  to  set  the  tone  for  the  nation's 
Justice  Department,  gets  messier  and  mes- 
sier. 

Meese,  of  course,  ran  Into  trouble  with  the 
Senate  In  his  bid  to  become  attorney  gener- 
al because  he  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
paying  attention  to  ethical  niceties  like  not 
using  his  powerful  position  as  counselor  to 
the  president  to  help  out  those  who  had 
done  him  personal  favors. 

The  Reagan  administration  thought 
Meese  was  "vindicated"  last  fall  when  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  said  Meese  had  broken  no 
laws.  That  was  good  to  hear,  because  Meese 
thus  will  not  need  furloughs  from  prison  to 
run  the  Justice  Department. 

But  the  special  prosecutor's  report  was 
not  quite  the  vindication  it  seemed  to  be  at 
first  blush.  Common  Cause  used  the  materi- 
al gathered  by  the  prosecutor  to  demon- 
strate   Meese's   insensltivity    to   the   ethics 


that  should  go  with  someone  holding  a  high 
government  position. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  staff  attorneys  in 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  had  their 
own  concerns  about  whether  Meese  fol- 
lowed government  rules  in  dealing  with  his 
friends  who  later  got  government  jobs. 

But  we  didn't  learn  that  because  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  let  us  know 
about  it.  The  head  of  that  office.  David  H. 
Martin,  neatly  skipped  over  the  attorneys' 
concerns  when  he  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week  that  Meese  had  com- 
plied with  federal  connict-of-interest  laws 
and  regulations. 

Meanwhile.  Meese  himself  told  the  com- 
mittee he  has  developed  "a  much  higher 
level  of  sensitivity "  to  ethical  questions 
since  he  first  came  to  Washington.  We 
would  hope  so.  given  what  he's  been 
through.  His  plea  for  the  government  to  pay 
his  legal  fees— outlined  by  columnist 
Colman  McCarthy  at  right— suggests  that 
some  more  "sensitivity  training"  might  be  in 
order  here,  however. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  making 
Meese  the  nation's  attorney  general  is  that 
it  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  all  In  public 
service.  If  anyone  in  government  should  set 
a  high  ethical  tone,  it  should  be  the  attor- 
ney general.  Prom  the  initial  conflicts 
through  the  coverup  of  the  attorneys'  reser- 
vations about  him  through  the  dispute  over 
the  legal  fees,  the  Meese  nomination  has 
been  stuck  in  an  ethical  swamp. 

There's  no  need  to  bring  that  swamp  Into 
the  halls  of  the  Justice  Department. 

[Prom  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
(Madison.  WD  Jan.  30.  1985] 


Meese  Palls  Short 

An  independent  investigation  last  year 
cleared  Edwin  Meese  III,  President  Rea- 
gan's nominee  for  attorney  general,  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  in  connection  with  his 
personal  finances. 

Hearings  on  Meese's  nomination  were  de- 
layed, pending  outcome  of  that  investiga- 
tion. 

Now.  on  the  eve  of  confirmation  hearings. 
Meese's  lawyer  has  acknowledged  that  a 
preliminary  report  by  the  office  of  govern- 
ment ethics  found  Meese  had  violated  feder- 
al ethics  rules,  but  the  findings  were  over- 
ruled by  David  Martin,  director  of  the  ethics 
office. 

The  ethics  office  found  violations  involv- 
ing two  individuals— Thomas  Barrack,  who 
helped  Meese  sell  his  California  home,  and 
John  R.  McKean,  who  arranged  two  loans 
for  Meese  totaling  $60,000. 

Barrack,  a  California  real-estate  develop- 
er, was  hired  by  the  Interior  Department. 
McKean  became  chairman  of  the  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors. 

The  incidents  were  part  of  the  earlier  in- 
dependent investigation,  which  cleared 
Meese  of  criminal  offenses.  No  ethical  judg- 
ments were  made  as  a  result  of  that  inquiry. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  Is  holding 
confirmation  hearings  and  a  Meese  support- 
er, promptly  arranged  for  Martin  and  the 
two  staff  members  who  prepared  the  pre- 
liminary ethics  report  to  testify  before  the 
committee. 

The  U.S.  attorney  general  is  the  nation's 
chief  law-enforcement  officer.  As  such,  his 
integrity  and  personal  virtue  should  not  be 
suspect. 

But  even  the  most  charitable  reading  of 
Meese's  convoluted  financial  dealings  must 
conclude  they  have  been  ethically  question- 
able. 


Meese  has  been  a  valuable  personal  advis- 
er to  the  president:  that  doesn't  mean  he 
has  the  right  stuff  to  be  attorney  general. 
President  Reagan  should  replace  Meese 
with  someone  more  qualified. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (PL)  Herald.  Jan.  29. 
1985] 
Of  Caesar's  Wife 
As  this  nation's  chief  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer,   the    U.S.    Attorney    General    should 
have  an  unblemished  reputation  for  probity 
and  rectitude.  The  name  of  the  Department 
that    he    heads— Justice— encapsulates    in 
Itself  the  reason  why:  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  not  without  taint,  how  can  his  De- 
partment's policies  be  perceived  as  blind  to 
all  interest  save  that  of  Justice? 

That  is  the  question  that  confronts  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  today  as  it 
opens  hearings  anew  into  President  Rea- 
gan's nomination  of  his  White  House  coun- 
selor, Edwin  Meese  III,  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  nomination  Itself  Is  not  considered 
Imperiled,  because  a  court-appointed  inde- 
pendent counsel  last  September  cleared  Mr. 
Meese  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing.  That 
done,  the  Senate  committee's  Republican 
majority  is  not  likely  to  deny  the  President 
his  choice  as  Attorney  General. 

Criminality  is  not  the  Issue  here,  however, 
ethics  is.  It  is  one  thing  to  absolve  a  nomi- 
nee for  Attorney  General  of  criminal  mis- 
deeds. It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that 
Mr.  Meese  has  lived  up  to  the  ethical  stand- 
ards that  an  Attorney  General,  especially, 
should  observe. 

Independent  Counsel  Jacob  A.  Stein's 
court-specified  duty  was  to  investigate  and 
repwrt  on  whether  Mr.  Meese  broke  any 
criminal  laws.  Mr.  Stein  was  not  asked  to 
evaluate  Mr.  Meese's  ethics,  on  which  his 
report  therefore  is  silent. 

Clearly  Mr.  Meese's  actions  were  not  ethi- 
cal. It  was  not  ethical  for  him  to  accept 
loans  totaling  $60,000  from  John  R. 
McKean.  later  named  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service's  governing  board.  It  was  not  ethical 
for  Mr.  Meese  to  "forget"  a  $15,000.  inter- 
est-free loan  to  his  wife  from  a  man  who 
later  got  a  Government  Job.  It  was  not  ethi- 
cal for  Mr.  Meese  to  accept  $10,000  for 
"moving  expenses"  from  Mr.  Reag:an's  1980 
election  campaign  and.  when  told  that 
paying  moving  expenses  was  illegal,  to  have 
the  payment's  alleged  purpose  changed  to 
read  "consulting  fees."  Nor  was  it  ethical  for 
Mr.  Meese  to  accept  financial  assistance  in 
the  sale  of  his  California  home  from  a  man 
who  later  was  named  an  assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  a  committee  on  which  Mr. 
Meese  served. 

So  Edwin  Meese,  the  Attorney  General- 
designate,  stands  exonerated  of  criminal 
conduct.  Yet  time  and  again.  Mr.  Stein's 
report  found  that  persons  who  assisted  Mr. 
Meese  in  his  personal  finances  then  got  Fed- 
eral jobs. 

Perhaps  these  coincidences  are  just  that, 
without  cause-and-effect  ties.  Or  perhaps 
they  indicate  an  indifference  to  the  Caesar's 
wife  principle— an  indifference  that  Mr. 
Meese.  as  Attorney  General,  cannot  afford 
to  display. 

The  Attorney  General  directly  sets  the 
priorities,  and  through  them  the  ethical  and 
moral  tone,  of  the  Justice  Department.  His 
standards,  whether  articulated  directly  or 
perceived  through  his  example,  become  the 
marching  orders  for  U.S.  attorneys  through- 
out the  nation.  Indeed,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al Is  the  exemplar  for  state  prosecutors  as 
well  because  his  Is  the  mantle  of  ethical 
leadership. 


Because  his  ethics  are  in  question.  Mr. 
Meese  as  Attorney  General  will  have  no 
greater  task  than  ensuring  that  no  such 
questions  ever  are  raised  about  his  perform- 
ance at  the  Justice  Department.  Let  him, 
upon  his  confirmation,  set  no  Imperative 
higher  than  fealty  to  the  Caesar's  wife  prin- 
ciple. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (PL)  News  Jan.  31.  1985] 
Meese  Palls  Short  of  Ethics  Standard 

Edwin  Meese's  mistake,  which  he  has  re- 
peated often,  was  to  play  with  the  high-roll- 
ers on  a  public  servant's  income.  His  prob- 
lems follow  from  that,  and  they  will  become 
the  nation's  problems  if  the  Senate  votes  to 
confirm  him  as  attorney  general. 

Meese.  53,  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his 
working  years  at  what  his  friends  might  call 
the  public  trough.  Chief  of  staff  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  governor  of  California,  he 
has  seen  wealthy  people  help  his  boss  throw 
a  lavish  inaugural  and  furnish  a  White 
House.  He  never  had  money  to  throw 
around,  but  he  has  seen  how  it  is  thrown. 

In  all  the  controversy  over  the  loans  he 
has  accepted  and  the  jobs  he  has  helped 
hand  out  to  his  creditors,  no  one  has  ac- 
cused Meese  of  trying  to  get  rich.  If  he  had 
been  trying,  he  would  be  rich.  No,  his  prob- 
lem is  that  he  has  acquired  champagne 
tastes  on  a  beer  budget. 

So  it  was  that  a  man  who  thinks  lawyers 
for  the  poor  shouldn't  be  paid  more  than 
$75  an  hour  turned  to  Washington's  pricier 
lawyers  for  counsel  when  the  special  investi- 
gator began  looking  into  his  loans  and  ap- 
pointments. Meese's  lawyers  charged  $250 
an  hour. 

It  is  a  typical  Meese  problem  that  he  will 
have  trouble  paying  for  such  expensive 
counsel.  Under  a  recent  law,  the  govern- 
ment gets  the  bill,  but  it  only  pays  what  a 
panel  of  three  federal  judges  determines  is 
reasonable.  Meese's  bill  Is  $720,000.  The  cost 
of  the  government  Investigation  of  Meese 
was  only  $320,000.  Investigator  Jacob  A. 
Stein  had  to  pursue  dead  ends:  Meese's  law- 
yers only  had  to  respond  to  live  leads. 

The  judges  must  decide  if  Meese's  lawyers 
were  worth  it.  If  the  judges  decide  to  limit 
reimbursement  to  what  Stein's  investigation 
cost  the  Justice  Department.  Meese  could 
have  to  make  up  the  $400,000  difference. 
The  alternatives— Reagan's  wealthy  backers 
paying  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  or  the  law- 
yers writing  most  of  it  off— easily  could  raise 
the  kinds  of  conflicts  that  Stein  investigat- 
ed. 

What  Meese  needs  Is  a  fat  job  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  pay  off  his  debts,  which  are 
around  $320,000  even  without  the  new  legal 
costs. 

What  President  Reagan  is  trying  to  give 
him  Is  the  attorney  generalship,  which  pays 
$80,000  a  year. 

Meese's  flaw  is  more  than  the  arrogance 
of  someone  who  would  deny  to  the  poor  the 
kind  of  expensive  legal  services  which  he 
would  make  the  government  buy  for  him- 
self. His  flaw  is  an  inability  to  untangle  his 
personal  finances  and  friendships  from  his 
public  offices  and  duties. 

Investigator  Stein  found  "no  basis"  in 
criminal  law  for  prosecuting  Meese.  But  the 
pattern  of  forgetfulness  and  lack  of  concern 
on  Meese's  part,  which  Stein  detailed  and 
which  Is  directly  related  to  Meese's  bills, 
leaves  serious  ethical  questions. 

Those  questions  can't  be  answered  by 
saying  that  since  Meese  wasn't  indicted  he 
Is  fit  to  be  attorney  general. 
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Two  members  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment EMhics  and  the  first  Watergate  pros- 
ecutor. Archibald  Cox,  read  the  record  and 
found  Meese  has  violated  minimum  ethical 
standards  for  a  Job  of  such  trust. 

To  confirm  him  now  would  t>e  to  apply 
the  lowest  standard— indictability— to  the 
highest  law  officer  in  the  land. 

[Prom  the  Middletown.  (NY)  Times  Herald- 
Record.  Jan.  29.  198S] 
Here  We  Go  Again 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  begins 
hearings  today  on  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  to  be  attorney  general  of  the 
United  SUtes.  One  year  and  $720,923  in 
legal  expenses  later,  Meese  stands  cleared  of 
criminal  wrong-doing  in  a  series  of  unortho- 
dox financial  arrangements  between  him 
and  persons  who  later  received  federal  jobs. 

Many  senators  feel  the  new  hearings  will 
be  much  easier  on  Meese,  but.  even  as  they 
begin,  there  is  a  smell  of  funny  money  busi- 
ness about  them.  This  time  it  involves  the 
fees  submitted  by  two  lawyers  who  repre- 
sented Meese  in  the  government  investiga- 
tion. The  law  provides  for  reimbursement  of 
legal  fees  in  such  cases,  but  the  Justice  De- 
partment—which may  soon  be  working  for 
Meese— and  the  independent  counsel  who 
investigated  him  have  doubts  about  fees  of 
(250<!)  an  hour. 

This  when  the  Justice  Department  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign— at  the  president's 
bidding— to  limit  fees  reimbursable  to  law- 
yers at  taxpayers'  expense  to  $75  an  hour. 
Meese  surely  knows  this.  He's  the  presi- 
dent's alter  ego.  Does  he  mean  to  say,  by 
routinely  passing  through  such  bills,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  him?  If  he 
becomes  attorney  general  will  he  follow 
such  a  generous  policy?  Is  he  truly  so  igno- 
rant about  money?  Or  is  this  just  the  same 
old  Meese  arrogance? 

Let's  hope  some  senators  ask  the  same 
questions. 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  (WI)  Journal,  Jan.  30. 

19851 

Meese  Mess  Getting  Murkier 

Almost  a  year  after  being  nominated  for 
U.S.  attorney  general.  Edwin  Meese  is  final- 
ly neaiing  a  confirmation  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Should  he  be  approved? 

Within  broad  limits,  we  favor  letting 
presidents  have  their  own  choice  of  cabinet 
members.  Even  an  appointee  of  somewhat 
marginal  ability  should  be  confirmed  if  his 
or  her  integrity  is  above  reproach.  Thus. 
Meese  lack  of  distinction  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  does  not  rule  him  out,  but  we 
think  the  Senate  should  very  carefully 
weigh  ethical  shortcomings  that  might 
render  him  unfit.  The  attorney  general, 
after  all,  is  the  country's  highest  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  should  set  an  exam- 
ple of  probity. 

Embarrassing  disclosures  keep  cropping 
up,  making  Meese's  nomination  look  less 
and  less  defensible. 

At  the  outset,  questions  were  raised  about 
(among  other  things)  his  personal  financial 
dealings  with  Califomians  who  subsequent- 
ly received  federal  job  appointments.  Meese. 
as  White  House  counselor,  participated  in 
the  appointment  process.  After  investigat- 
ing, a  special  counsel  said  there  was  no  basis 
for  criminal  prosecution  of  Meese  but  de- 
clined to  say  whether  he  had  breached  ethi- 
cal standards. 

After  a  review  of  the  evidence  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  that  agency's 
director  concluded  that  Meese  had  not  vio- 


lated rules  governing  conflicts  of  interest. 
But  now  it  has  been  revealed  that  the  direc- 
tor's legal  staff  has  come  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  and  even  suspected  that  Meese 
may  have  violated  a  law  against  accepting 
gifts. 

The  ethics  office  director  reversed  the 
staff's  finding  of  conflict  of  Interest— and 
suppressed  it— after  consulting  Meese's  prin- 
cipal lawyer  and  the  White  House  legal 
counsel.  Such  goings-on,  sad  to  say,  fall 
short  of  the  independent,  arm's  length  pro- 
ceedings that  are  needed  to  make  an  investi- 
gation credible. 

Meanwhile.  Meese  is  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  a  whopping  $720,000  in  lawyer 
charges  that  he  incurred  (at  the  princely 
rate  of  $250  an  hour)  during  the  investiga- 
tions. This  is  the  same  Meese  who  has  ad- 
vised the  Reagan  administration  that  $75  an 
hour  is  enough  for  the  government  to  pay 
when  it  reimburses  people  who  have  suc- 
cessfully sued  it.  The  amount  of  the  legal 
fees  is  being  challenged— as  it  should  be— by 
the  court  that  ordered  the  special  Investiga- 
tion and  by  the  very  same  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  the  president  wants  Meese  to 
head. 

In  short,  the  Meese  affair  becomes  mes- 
sier by  the  day.  His  problems  may  not  have 
risen  to  a  level  that  would  call  for  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  Senate,  but  they  are  getting 
close. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (MN)  Star-Tribune, 

Feb.  4.  1985] 

A  Q0ESTION  or  Honor 

Edwin  Meese  III  should  not  be  the  next 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  traded  too  many  favors  and  shrugged 
off  too  many  mistakes  to  serve  as  the  coun- 
try's top  guardian  of  the  law.  That  should 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  is  scheduled  to  vote  to- 
morrow on  the  nomination. 

Last  week's  Senate  hearings  on  Meese's 
nomination  to  replace  William  French 
Smith  as  head  of  the  Justice  Department 
raised  as  many  questions  as  they  answered: 
atwut  Meese's  tangled  finances,  his  peculiar 
lapses  of  memory,  his  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  As  emphasized  during  the  hearings. 
Meese  has  steered  clear  of  criminality  and 
ethics  violations.  But  he  several  times  has 
swerved  close  to  such  misconduct,  provoking 
credible  challenges  to  his  vision  of  the  law 
and  of  ethics. 

As  Sen.  Charles  Mathias,  R-Md.,  argued 
during  the  first  round  of  Meese  hearings 
last  year,  "The  attorney  general  must  be 
perceived  to  be  absolutely  above  any  suspi- 
cion." On  that  criterion,  Meese  falls  short. 
Since  coming  to  Washington.  Meese  has  ac- 
cepted thousands  of  dollars  in  loans,  favors 
and  foregone  Interest  from  wealthy  friends. 
He  helped  arrange  federal  appointments  of 
people  who  had  helped  him  financially,  ac- 
cepted an  Army  reserve  promotion  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  and  received  a  question- 
able payment  from  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Trust. 

Last  year,  an  Independent  counsel  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  Meese's  affairs  found 
that  his  conduct  was  legal.  And  the  Reagan- 
appointed  head  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  found  Meese's  conduct  techni- 
cally proper— despite  an  Initial  staff  finding 
to  the  contrary.  But  legal,  technically 
proper  conduct  may  fall  short  of  honorable 
conduct. 

Honor  should  be  an  Indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  an  attorney  general.  Meese  lacks 
it.  He  has  been  imprudent  and  unscrupulous 
in  his  personal  dealings.  He  has  refused  to 


acknowledge  his  mistakes,  invoking  narrow 
technical  defenses  when  his  errors  were  ob- 
vious. As  presidential  counselor,  he  has 
played  a  special  role  as  a  saboteur  of  civil- 
rights  laws  and  critic  of  civil  liberties.  Amer- 
icans expect  more  of  the  attorney  general, 
who  must  pledge  to  preserve  the  law,  not 
circumvent  it.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
should  reject  Meese's  nomination. 

[Prom  the  Moline  (ID  Daily  Dispatch.  Jan. 

30,  1985] 
Refttblican  Follies 

The  Republicans'  enjoyment  of  the  Demo- 
crats' discomfiture  is  hindered  by  GOP- 
dominated  proceedings  elsewhere  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  con- 
trolled, as  is  the  Senate,  by  Republicans,  is 
pondering  whether  to  approve  President 
Reagan's  nominee,  Edwin  Meese,  as  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States.  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee,  and  in  the  Senate, 
probably  are  going  to— as  the  saying  goes- 
hold  their  noses  and  vote  the  party  line. 

Confirmation  of  Meese  would  give  us  a 
new  attorney  general  about  as  undistin- 
guished as  any  who's  ever  taken  the  office. 
He's  been  an  assistant  county  prosecutor  in 
California,  and  a  water-carrier  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  As  White  House  counselor,  he's 
been  embroiled  In  one  controversy  after  an- 
other, many  of  them  centered  around  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  who  did  him  finan- 
cial favors  ended  up  in  government  Jobs. 

A  special  counsel  took  a  long  look  at  the 
money-Jobs  ties  and  concluded  there  was  no 
basis  for  criminal  prosecutions.  But  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  in  a  report 
that  was  initially  suppressed,  said  Meese's 
dealings  violated  ethical  standards. 

Complicating  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Justice  Department,  which  he  would 
head  as  attorney  general,  is  currently  chal- 
lenging a  $700,000  bill  Meese  submitted  to 
cover  the  legal  expenses  he  incurred  during 
the  special  counsel's  probe. 

Given  that  Reagan  is  sticking  with  his 
buddy  Meese  through  all  this,  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  probably  will  go  along. 

So  the  nation  will  have,  as  It  has  all  too 
often  in  the  past,  a  political  hack  for  its  at- 
torney general. 

[PVom  the  Monroe  (MI)  E^'ening  News,  Jan. 

31,  1985] 

Reject  Edwin  Meese 

Although  some  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  are  giving  former  pres- 
idential counselor  Edwin  Meese  a  tough 
time,  it  appears  the  panel  will  recommend 
his  appointment  as  attorney  general.  But 
that  would  be  a  mistake. 

The  nomination  was  stalled  last  year 
while  a  special  investigator.  Jacob  Stein, 
looked  into  allegations  of  impropriety 
against  Mr.  Meese.  On  Sept.  20  Mr.  Stein 
cleared  the  former  counselor  of  any  crimi- 
nal wrong-doing.  But  he  had  "no  comment 
on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics  and  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  or  an  evaluation  of  his  fitness 
for  office." 

Such  concerns  are  vitally  Important.  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination  is  for  the  highest  law- 
enforcement  office  in  the  land.  As  Archi- 
bald Cox,  chairman  of  Common  Cause  and 
former  Watergate  prosecutor,  observes,  "It's 
not  enough  for  someone  to  be  attorney  gen- 
eral to  have  a  sign  saying,  'I've  been  found 
not  to  be  a  crook.'  " 

These  are  some  of  the  actions  raising  ethi- 
cal questions: 


In  meetings  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  John  R.  McKean  to  the  U.S.  PosUl 
Board  of  Governors.  Mr.  Meese  did  not 
mention  that  he  was  the  beneficiary  of 
$60,000  in  loans  arranged  by  Mr.  McKean, 
or  that  Mr.  McKean  had  forgiven  the  inter- 
est due  on  $40,000  of  this.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Meese  exclude  himself  from  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Meese  participated  in  decisions  to 
name  officials  of  the  Great  American  First 
Savings  Bank  to  high  government  positions 
after  he  had  received  forbearance  of  month- 
ly paymenU  on  $120,000  of  loans  from  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Meese  recommended  Thomas  Barrack 
as  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  after  Mr. 
Barrack  arranged  the  sale  of  Mr.  Meese's 
California  home,  with  Mr.  Barrack  himself 
contributing  $83,000  in  the  transaction.  (Mr. 
Meese  says  he  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's involvement  In  the  sale.) 

Mr.  Meese  called  the  secretary  of  defense 
to  urge  reappointment  for  the  chief  of  army 
reserves,  who  had  awarded  Mr.  Meese  a  pro- 
motion to  colonel  in  the  reserve  under  un- 
usual circumstances. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  Mr.  Meese's  critics  are 
relying  on  the  ethics  issue  to  block  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  attorney  general  whose 
law-and-order  views  they  abhor.  And  these 
favors  did  not  actually  enrich  Mr.  Meese: 
they  largely  helped  him  with  the  financial 
pickle  he  found  himself  In  when  he  moved 
from  California  to  Washington  and  from 
private  practice  to  the  public  sector,  with  a 
huge  cut  In  pay. 

Nevertheless,  questions  of  criminality 
aside,  the  impression  conveyed  ii  this:  He  is 
adept  at  landing  cozy  government  Jobs  for 
people  who  have  done  him  financial  favors. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  high  moral  ground 
that  Americans  expect  their  attorney  gener- 
al to  occupy. 

The  Senate  panel,  should  reject  the  Meese 
nomination;  failing  that,  the  fuU  Senate 
should  do  the  Job. 

[Prom  the  New  London  (CT)  Day.  Jan.  30. 
1985] 

Ed  Meese.  He  Lacks  the  Substance  for 

Attorney  General 
The  political  mood  in  the  Senate  now 
beckons  confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese  III  as 
attorney  general.  President  Reagan  has  won 
a  landslide  election  and  Meese  has  been 
cleared  of  any  violation  of  the  law  by  a  spe- 
cial counsel  who  Investigated  questions 
raised  In  connection  with  his  finances  and 
his  handling  of  patronage  appointments. 

Edwin  Meese's  experience  In  the  law  does 
not  qualify  him  to  be  attorney  general.  But 
the  issue  that  seals  his  incompatibility  for 
the  post  is  his  faulty  memory  and  casual  at- 
titude about  handling  personal  money  mat- 
ters and  then  being  involved  in  dispensing 
patronage  Jobs  to  people  who  did  him  finan- 
cial favors.  This  is  a  record  of  personal 
ethics  Insensitive  to  the  standards  Ameri- 
cans expect  from  the  nation's  highest  law 
enforcement  officer. 

Just  as  the  Senate  is  about  to  consider 
Meese's  nomination,  Leonard  Garment,  the 
nominee's  lawyer,  admits  that  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  found  that  Meese  vio- 
lated federal  ethics  rules.  Lawyer  Garment, 
a  former  law  partner  of  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
says  he  convinced  the  director  of  the  office 
to  reverse  the  sUf f  s  evaluation. 

So  Mr.  Meese  is  batting  two  for  two.  He 
was  cleared  in  two  investigations,  or  was  he? 

Independent  Counsel  Jacob  A.  Stein,  an 
attorney  in  private  practice  in  Washington, 
concluded  that  Meese  did  not  violate  any 
federal  laws.  Stein  did  not  rule  on  whether 


the  attorney  general  nominee  transgressed 
in  ethical  situations.  "There  is  sufficient  In- 
terest in  those  other  Issues  to  support  an  ex- 
pecUtlon  that  they  will  not  remain  unex- 
plored. .  ."  said  Stein. 

The  attorney  general's  office  embodies  a 
respect  for  the  law.  It  must  set  high  ethics 
and  expect  that  agencies  throughout  the 
government  respond  to  that  tone.  Other  ap- 
pointments within  the  government  may 
allow  for  the  naming  of  old  friends  on  the 
buddy  system,  but  the  attorney  general's 
Job  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  Senate  should  not  blithely  approve 
Meese.  There  are  any  number  of  other 
people  President  Reagan  could  nominate 
who  are  more  qualified  in  the  law  and  more 
attuned  to  a  higher  standard  of  personal 
ethics.  The  Meese  nomination  is  good  ole 
boy  politics,  and  the  public  be  damned. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  (VA)  Virginian-Pilot, 
Jan.  30,  1985] 
The  Meese  Standard 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  hearings  yesterday  on 
Edwin  Meese's  nomination  to  become  attor- 
ney general  was  the  acrimony  of  the  debate, 
particularly  in  the  vlciousness  of  the  attacks 
made  by  Mr.  Meese's  supporters  upon  those 
who  oppose  his  nomination. 

Why  is  this?  Why  would  senators  such  as 
Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming.  Jeremiah 
Denton  of  Alabama  and  Orrln  Hatch  of 
Utah— all  well-regarded  by  their  peers— lash 
out  so  bitterly  at  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues, at  the  media,  at  Common  Cause,  at 
anyone  who  opposed  Mr.  Meese? 

It's  not  slmpy  that  they  are  fulfilling  the 
role  of  partisan  Republicans.  Partisan  de- 
bates on  most  Issues  in  the  Senate  have  an 
air  of  civility  that  was  missing  yesterday. 

Could  it  be  that  the  senators  see  of  lot  of 
themselves— a  lot  of  many  politicans.  Demo- 
crat, Republican  or  independent— In  Mr. 
Meese?  Are  they  putting  themselves  In  Mr. 
Meese's  place  and  saying: 

"Gee.  I  may  be  as  culpable  as  he  is,  and  I 
don't  do  anything  that  I  consider  unethical. 
All  he  did  was  get  some  financial  help  from 
friends  who  later  obtained  nice  government 
Jobs.  That  doesn't  prove  anything.  Sure,  If 
you  know  the  right  people,  have  the  right 
connections,  you've  got  a  foot  in  the  door  in 
government.  Isn't  that  the  way  the  world 
works?" 

One  Meese  supporter,  outraged  at  the 
"unfairness"  of  the  treatment,  said  there  Is 
no  way  members  of  the  Senate  could  live 
under  the  same  standards  that  Mr.  Meese's 
detractors  are  applying  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral-designate. 

After  all,  the  senator  said,  members  of 
Congress  get  honorariums  and  large  cam- 
paign contributions  from  interest  groups 
and  then  later  have  to  vote  on  measures 
that  affect  those  same  groups.  We  shouldn't 
be  expected  to  refuse  the  contributions  Just 
because  accepting  them  creates  an  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety,  he  said.  Don't  people 
trust  us?  he  asked. 

The  short  answer  Is:  no.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  be  suspicious  when  public  officials 
appear  to  be  getting  something  for  nothing. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  public  of- 
ficial In  question  happens  to  be  In  line  for  a 
sensitive  and  Important  job  such  as  attorney 
general.  Mr.  Meese  may  be  a  fine  fellow  and 
may  have  a  good  legal  mind.  But  It  Is  clear 
that  his  primary  attribute  is  his  close  per- 
sonal and  political  association  with  the 
president.  It  Is  also  clear  that  he  has  a  huge 
ethical  bllndspot.  Based  on  his  record,  he 
shouldn't  be  trusted  as  the  nation's  top  law- 
enforcement  officer. 


[Prom  the  Oakland  (CA)  Tribune,  Jan.  24, 
1985] 

A  Question  op  Ethics 

If  Richard  Nixon  himself  were  nominated 
attorney  general,  some  admirer  would  no 
doubt  say  in  his  defense,  "after  all,  he's 
never  been  Indicted." 

That  seems  to  be  the  most  one  can  say  for 
attorney  general  designate  Edwin  Meese  III, 
a  man  who  has  set  off  one  explosion  after 
another  In  a  blind  stumble  through  the  eth- 
ical minefields  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Last  September,  court-appointed  counsel 
Jacob  Stein  reported  that  he  could  find  "no 
basis"  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of  Meese 
on  any  of  11  different  charges.  Armed  with 
that  ringing  endorsement.  President  Reagan 
vowed  to  fight  for  Meese's  confirmation. 

But  surely  the  nation  should  hold  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  land  to 
a  higher  ethical  standard. 

As  former  Watergate  prosecutor  Archi- 
bald Cox  observed  last  month,  "The  office 
of  Attorney  General  requires  a  person  who 
can  symbolize  the  highest  standards  of 
honor.  Integrity,  and  freedom  from  favorit- 
ism or  other  self-interest  In  the  perform- 
ance of  public  office.  Only  such  a  person 
can  build  the  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
and  even-handedness  of  law  and  law  en- 
forcement that  is  essential  to  democracy." 

Special  counsel  Stein  pointedly  refused  to 
pass  judgment  either  on  Meese's  character 
or  suiubllity  for  office.  That  task  lies  with 
the  Senate.  But  the  evidence  detailed  In  his 
report  argues  powerfully  against  seating 
Meese  in  that  powerful  Job. 

Though  Meese  may  have  committed  no 
crimes,  he  most  certainly  violated  the  spirit 
of  Executive  Order  11222  which  prescribes 
"Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for  CJovem- 
ment  Officers  and  Employees." 

That  order  prohibits  actions  that  might 
"create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  using  public 
office  for  private  gain  .  .  .  giving  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  any  organization  or  person 
.  .  .  (or)  losing  complete  Independence  or 
impartiality  of  action  .  .  ." 

By  that  test,  consider  Just  a  few  of  the 
lowllghts  of  his  career  as  counselor  to  the 
president; 

After  receiving  an  unsecured  $40,000  loan 
from  one  John  McKean,  Meese  helped 
obtain  his  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Board  of  Governors.  Later,  after  McKean 
extended  a  further  loan  and  deferred  over- 
due Interest,  Meese  helped  his  benefactor 
get  a  longer  term  on  the  postal  board.     ' 

Only  after  The  Washington  Post  exposed 
the  conflict  did  Meese  pay  back  the  Interest 
he  owed,  totaling  more  than  $20,000. 

Meese  let  Thomas  Barrack,  a  friend  of  a 
friend,  help  arrange  the  sale  of  his  Califor- 
nia home,  which  had  been  on  the  market 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Barrack  put  up  a  total 
of  $83,000  of  his  own  money  to  sweeten  the 
deal.  Later.  Meese  approved  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  ap- 
parently without  mentioning  the  conflict. 

On  Jan.  7,  1981,  Meese's  wife  Ursula,  with 
his  approval,  borrowed  $15,000  from  a 
friend  who  Meese  appointed  his  assistant  in 
the  White  House,  Meese  didn't  disclose  the 
loan  though  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
clearly  required  it. 

Meese  went  more  than  $400,000  into  debt 
to  the  Great  Amerclan  First  Savings  Bank, 
defaulted  on  one  loan  and  had  payments  on 
others  deferred.  Yet  stiU  he  participated  In 
decisions  to  name  four  of  the  bank's  offi- 
cials to  high  government  posts,  without  dis- 
closing his  conflict  of  interest. 
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Friends  in  the  Pentagon  arranged  Meese's 
promotion  in  the  Army  Reserve  first  to 
active  status  and  then  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel—with higher  pension  benefits.  The 
Army  inspector  general  concluded  that 
"Meese,  despite  his  disclaimer,  was  accorded 
special  treatment  and  consideration  that  far 
transcended  that  which  might  be  considered 
reasonable. 

Meese  was  informed  of  the  irregularities 
yet  did  nothing  to  correct  them.  Indeed, 
while  his  own  promotion  was  still  under 
consideration.  Meese  influenced  the  reap- 
pointment of  his  main  backer,  the  chief  of 
Army  Reserve. 

Told  by  an  attorney  in  December  1980 
that  his  acceptance  of  $10,000  in  moving  ex- 
penses from  the  Presidential  Transition 
Trust  would  probably  violate  the  law.  Meese 
didn't  return  the  money.  He  simply  told  the 
trust's  office  manager  (later  White  House 
personnel  director)  to  change  her  records  so 
the  payment  would  reflect  "consulting 
fees."  Apparently  he  did  not  submit  any 
statement  of  hours  worked. 

[Prom  the  Pendleton  (OR)  East  Oregonian, 

Jan.  31.  19851 

Reject  Meese  Nomination:  He  Is  Unfit  for 

THE  Job 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should  show 
conscience  and  reject  emphatically  nomina- 
tion of  Ed  Meese  to  be  attorney  general. 
Meese's  behavior  has  disqualified  him  from 
serving  as  the  nation's  top  law  enforcement 
official. 

We  are  sorry  most  senators  are  keeping 
silent  on  this  travesty  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

This  is  what  came  out  about  Meese  after 
investigation  by  an  independent  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  and  a  report  to  a  special  grand  jury: 

A  San  Francisco  tax  accountant.  John 
McKean,  helped  rescue  Meese  from  person- 
al bankruptcy  in  1981  by  arranging  two  un- 
secured loans  totaling  $60,000.  Meese  recom- 
mended McKean  shortly  afterward  for  a 
seat  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  with 
no  disclosure  of  his  link  to  McKean. 

Also  without  disclosure  of  his  personal  in- 
terest, Meese  helped  recommend  federal  ap- 
pointments of  Gordon  Luce.  Edwin  Gray. 
Marc  Sandstrom  and  Clarence  Pendleton. 
All  were  officers  and  directors  of  a  San 
Diego  bank  that  made  a  $400,000  home  loan 
to  Meese  and  then  let  him  get  IS  months 
behind. 

When  Meese  was  unable  to  sell  his  Cali- 
fornia home,  real  estate  developer  Thomas 
Barrack  put  together  a  deal  in  which  Meese 
escaped  financial  damage.  Barrack  was  then 
nominated  to  be  deputy  undersecretary  of 
the  interior. 

After  Meese  moved  to  Washington  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected,  he  received  a 
$10,000  check  with  a  notation  "moving  ex- 
penses." Meese  said  later  he  ordered  the  no- 
tation changed  to  "consulting  fees"  after  he 
learned  of  a  legal  problem  in  accepting 
moving  expenses. 

Meese  received  a  promotion  in  the  Army 
Reserve  from  lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
even  though  he  had  failed  to  meet  the 
normal  educational  requirement.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Army  told  an  investigator  he 
had  recommended  to  Meese  that  he  refuse 
the  promotion. 

In  his  government  financial  disclosure 
forms  for  1981  through  1984,  Meese  failed 
to  include  required  information  on  loans, 
fees  received,  trips  and  stock  transactions. 
And  Meese  on  52  occasions  said  he  could  not 
recall  documents  or  events  about  loans  or 


discussions  about  Jobs  with  those  who  had 
helped  him  financially. 

To  nominate  Ed  Meese  to  be  attorney  gen- 
eral would  be  a  good  plot  for  a  political 
satire  or  a  night  club  routine,  but  this  man 
has  no  business  in  that  Job.  We  hope  sena- 
tors will  rise  up  and  say  no. 

[From  the  Petoskey  (MI)  the  News-Review. 

Jan.  29.  19851 

Attorney  General  Must  Hate  Ethics 

We  find  it  incredible  that  President 
Reagan  has  resubmitted  the  nomination  of 
his  old  buddy  Edwin  Meese  III  to  serve  as 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  an  in-depth  investigation  by  inde- 
pendent counsel  Jacob  Stein  has  found  "no 
basis"  for  a  criminal  indictment  against 
Meese. 

In  our  opinion,  the  nation's  top  law  en- 
forcement officer  needs  better  credentials 
than  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going  to  stand 
trial  or  go  to  prison. 

Although  Meese  is  technically  in  the  clear 
insofar  as  criminal  violations  are  concerned, 
the  Stein  investigation  did  not  delve  into 
the  ethical  ramifications  of  croynism.  favor- 
itism and  the  good-old-boy  system  of  politi- 
cal patronage  that  Meese  appears  to  have 
used  to  his  advantage  during  his  years  as  a 
presidential  adviser. 

Yet  Meese's  name  is  back  in  the  hopper 
for  attorney  general  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  scheduled  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  confirmation  today.  The  admin- 
istration appears  confident  that  Meese  will 
be  confirmed  without  a  great  deal  of  fan- 
fare, in  light  of  the  Stein  report.  Reagan 
himself  sees  it  as  a  "vindication"  of  his  old 
friend. 

However,  Archibald  Cox.  chairman  of 
Common  Cause  and  a  former  U.S.  solicitor 
general,  says  Stein's  report  demonstrates 
that  Meese  is  "blind  to  the  ethical  standards 
and  obligations  required  of  a  public  offi- 
cial." and  should  not  be  confirmed  as  attor- 
ney general. 

"It's  not  enough  for  someone  to  be  attor- 
ney general  to  have  a  sign  saying.  'I've  been 
found  not  to  be  a  crook.'  "  Cox  said  recent- 
ly. 

Echoed  the  New  York  Times:  "To  be 
cleared  of  criminal  suspicion  is  a  relief,  but 
not  a  qualification  for  high  office." 

What  did  Meese  do— or  fall  to  do— that  he 
should  be  denied  confirmation  as  attorney 
general?  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

After  receiving  a  $40,000  unsecured  loan— 
with  no  interest  due  for  a  year— from  his  ac- 
countant John  McKean,  Meese,  as  one  of 
four  members  of  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel 
Committee,  supported  the  nomination  of 
McKean  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors.  No  one  present  recalls 
Meese  informing  the  others  of  the  loan,  or 
of  asking  to  be  excused  from  making  the  de- 
cision. 

Participated  in  decisions  to  name  officials 
of  the  Great  American  First  Savings  Bank 
to  high  government  positions  at  a  time 
when  he  was  deeply  Indebted  to  the  bank 
and  in  arrears  on  some  of  his  loans. 

Recommended  appointment  of  Thomas 
Barrack  as  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
after  Barrack  arranged  the  rapid  sale  of 
Meese's  California  home,  a  deal  to  which 
Barrack  reportedly  contributed  $83,000  of 
his  own  money.  Meese  did  not  reveal  his 
connection  to  Barrack  to  other  members  of 
the  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee  In 
recommending  Barrack  for  the  commerce 
post. 

The  Stein  report  notes  that  Meese  suf- 
fered lapses  of  memory  when  questioned 
about  potentially  embarrassing  situations. 


Although  Meese's  activities  as  a  presiden- 
tial adviser  may  not  have  placed  him  in 
legal  Jeopardy,  we  are  confident  that  some- 
where in  this  broad  land  Reagan  can  find 
someone  eminently  better  qualified  to  serve 
as  attorney  general,  someone  who  will  set  a 
high  moral  tone  for  the  entire  nation. 

We  are  sure  Michigan  Sens.  Carl  Levin 
and  Donald  Riegle  would  like  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  the  appointment  of  Edwin 
Meese  as  attorney  general  before  the  confir- 
mation hearings  begin.  They  may  be 
reached  at  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20515. 

"Our  Opinion"  represents  the  views  of  the 
News-Review  Editorial  Board.  Serving  on 
this  board  are  News-Review  staffers:  Kirk 
Schaller.  Ken  Winter,  Paula  Holmes-Gree- 
ley. Bob  Clock,  Kendall  P.  Stanley  and 
Dlanne  Murray. 

[From  the  Roanoke  (VA)  Times  &.  World 
News,  Jan.  25.  1985] 

AcAiN,  Ed  Meese  Trips  Himself  Up 

Edwin  Meese  III,  who  raised  eyebrows 
with  his  financial  dealings  as  a  counselor  to 
the  president,  won  vindication  late  last 
summer  when  a  special  federal  prosecutor 
found  nothing  actionable  in  what  he'd  done. 
But  now  there's  fresh  evidence  that  Meese— 
appointed  to  be  the  next  attorney  general- 
lacks  Judgment  and  a  sense  of  proportion. 
That's  what  a  lot  people  have  been  saying 
was  his  problem  all  along. 

Remember,  Meese  ran  into  financial  trou- 
ble as  a  result  of  his  move  from  California 
to  Washington  in  order  to  serve  Ronald 
Reagan.  Not  unusual  for  people  who  shift 
temporarily  from  the  business  world  to 
lower-paying  Jobs  in  government.  The  un- 
usual angle  was  that  several  individuals 
helped  out  Meese  and  his  wife  with  loans 
and  then  got  cushy  positions  in  the  federal 
realm. 

Suspicous-minded  people  might  have  seen 
a  classic  case  of  influence-peddling.  Not  so. 
Meese  is  not  a  corrupt  individual.  However, 
he  failed  to  perceive  that  this  pattern  of  ac- 
tions could  be  Interpreted  as  corruption. 
E>en  when  their  acts  and  intentions  are  In- 
nocuous, public  servants  ought  to  avoid  the 
very  appearance  of  wrongdoing. 

Meese's  actions  didn't  get  serious  scrutiny 
until  the  president  nominated  him  last  year 
to  succeed  William  French  Smith  as  attor- 
ney general.  On  petition  from  some  of 
Meese's  critics,  a  special  three-Judge  panel 
of  the  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeal  named 
an  independent  prosecutor  under  the  Wa- 
tergate-era Ehtics  in  Government  Act.  After 
a  six-month  investigation.  Meese  was 
cleared. 

Now  it  comes  out  that  Meese  is  seeking 
about  $700,000  from  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  legal 
bills  incurred  in  his  defense  during  that  in- 
vestigation. His  attempt  is  legitimate:  feder- 
al law  allows  such  reimbusement. 

But  Just  as  with  Meese's  financial  gyra- 
tions, it's  the  circumstances  that  are  ques- 
tionable. His  lawyers  want  as  much  as  $225 
an  hour  for  their  services.  Reagan  adminis- 
tration policy  has  been  that  lawyers  who 
win  cases  against  the  government  should  get 
no  more  than  $75  an  hour.  No  matter  what 
happens  it's  a  potential  embarrassment  for 
the  Justice  Department  that  Meese  is  nomi- 
nated to  head. 

None  of  this  seems  to  bother  Meese.  He  is 
a  babe  in  the  woods,  his  view  of  the  forest 
blinded  by  all  those  trees.  Here  is  a  man 
slated  to  be  the  nation's  chief  law-enforcer, 
supposed  to  descry  others'  evildoing.  but 
unable  to  comprehend  that  his  own  behav- 


ior can  look  suspicious  or  insensitive  to 
others.  Keep  him  In  an  office  close  to  the 
president,  who  trusts  him  as  friend  and  ad- 
viser. But  don't  make  him  attorney  general. 

[From  the  Salinas  (CA)  Califomian.  Jan.  30. 
19851 
The  Edwin  Meese  Case 
E^win  Meese  has  returned  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

He  comes  bearing  a  report  from  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  who  found  no  basis  for 
prosecuting  him  under  federal  law  but  made 
no  judgment  on  Meese's  ethics. 

Meese's  supporters  saw  the  report  as  a 
vindication.  Meese's  foes  pointed  to  new 
issues  that  had  been  raised. 

The  voluminous  record  on  the  Meese  case 
contains  no  "smoking  gun",  just  accounts  of 
a  series  of  poor  judgments  and  questionable 
decisions  that  raise  legitimate  questions 
about  Meese's  ethical  standards. 

For  example,  when  Meese  was  in  financial 
trouble  and  having  problems  selling  his 
home,  he  contacted  Pendleton  James,  who 
had  recently  left  his  job  as  White  House  Di- 
rector of  Personnel.  James  contacted 
Thomas  Barrack,  who  helped  arrange  the 
sale  of  Meese's  home  and  contributed 
$83,000  himself  toward  the  purchase.  At  the 
same  time,  James  was  sponsoring  Barrack 
for  a  federal  appointment.  Meese  was  one  of 
a  four-member  group  that  recommended 
Barrack  be  appointed  to  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment post. 

After  receiving  an  unsecured  loan  for 
$40,000  from  his  accountant  John  McKean. 
Meese  supported  McKean's  nomination  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Later,  after  receiving  an  additional 
$20,000  and  an  agreement  that  McKean 
would  defer  some  interest  payments  that 
were  already  in  arrears,  Meese  Joined  in  ap- 
proving McKean  to  a  longer  term  on  the 
board. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  did  Meese 
exempt  himself  from  the  decision-making 
process,  or  even  point  out  his  possible  con- 
flict of  interest. 

When  questioned  by  the  independent 
counsel.  Meese  said  on  52  different  occa- 
sions that  he  did  not  recall  key  information 
or  events  surrounding  these  Job  decisions  af- 
fecting those  who  had  helped  him  financial- 
ly. 

These  two  incidents  were  cited  by  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  investigators  as  being 
in  violation  of  ethics  guidelines.  That  report 
was  overruled  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  presidential  appointee,  after  he  dis- 
cussed it  with  Meese's  attorney  and  the 
White  House  counsel. 

Another  questionable  judgment  by  Meese 
involved  the  $10,000  he  received  from  the 
Presidential  Transition  Trust  in  November 
1980.  In  earlier  testimony,  Meese  said  it  was 
a  consulting  fee.  But  the  independent  coun- 
sel report  said  the  check  was  marked 
"moving  expenses"  when  Meese  cashed  it. 
He  was  later  told  it  was  illegal  to  use  the 
money  for  moving  expenses.  He  then  appar- 
ently changed  the  notation  on  the  check 
stub  to  "consulting  fee." 

Standing  alone,  none  of  these  acts  would 
have  an  impact  on  his  confirmation.  But  the 
picture  that  emerges  is  of  a  man  living 
beyond  his  means,  a  man  who  appears  to  be 
using  his  public  office  for  private  gain. 

Meese  told  conunittee  members  Tuesday 
that  his  confirmation  ordeal  will  make  him 
far  more  sensitive  to  such  conflicts  in  the 
future.  That  would  be  welcome.  The  mes- 
sage must  be  delivered  that  government  by 
cronyism  and  patronage  is  simply  not  ac- 
ceptable. 


Despite  his  troubles,  it  appears  Meese 
eventually  will  win  confirmation.  The  presi- 
dent is  strongly  backing  his  longtime  advis- 
er. That  should  be  enough  to  win  him  con- 
firmation in  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate,  especially  in  the  absense  of  unified 
Democratic  opposition. 

But  the  question  is  not  a  partisan  one. 
The  question  should  simply  be  whether 
Edwin  Meese,  based  on  this  record,  is  the 
best  person  available  to  become  the  nation's 
top  law-enforcement  officer. 

We  think  not. 

[From  the  SanU  Barbara  (CA)  News-Press. 
Jan.  31,  1985} 
Questions  Dangle 
Questions    regarding   Edwin    Meese    Ills 
ethical  conduct  that  were  raised  a  year  ago 
did  not  go  away  when  the  Senate  suspended 
confirmation  proceedings  as  the  presidential 
election   period   approached.   Neither   have 
the  questions  clouding  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  friend  and  appointee  to  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  become  less  rele- 
vant over  time. 

As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  again 
considers  whether  to  confirm  Meese's  ap- 
pointment as  Attorney  General,  however, 
there  are  disturbing  signs  that  time  and  po- 
litical realities— not  the  least  of  which  is 
Meese's  friend's  overwhelming  re-election  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  land— have  soft- 
ened the  committee's  view  of  conduct  more 
harshly  treated  before  the  election. 

A  court-appointed  independent  counsel 
absolved  Meese  of  any  criminal  wrongdoing 
in  September.  In  a  report  summarizing  the 
findings  of  an  investigation  of  allegations 
that  Meese  had  traded  financial  favors  for 
federal  job  appointments,  accepted  improp- 
er gifts  of  money  and  benefited  undeserved- 
ly from  an  Army  Reserve  promotion  ar- 
ranged by  a  longtime  friend,  the  special  in- 
vestigator concluded,  in  effect,  that  Meese 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  criminal  indict- 
ment, but  that  questions  regarding  the  mo- 
rality of  his  conduct  remained  unanswered. 
They  dangle  still,  even  as  Meese  swears  to 
the  senate  panel  that  he  is  now  more  sensi- 
tive to  ethical  issues. 

No  doubt  he  is  more  sensitive  to  the  trou- 
bles that  can  derive  from  a  disregard  of 
such  issues,  but  we  question  whether  adver- 
sity has  actually  increased  Meese's  ability  to 
appreciate  the  moral  distinctions  that  he 
was  so  recently  unable  to  perceive.  Attor- 
neys in  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
put  their  doubts  about  Meese's  ethical  Judg- 
ment in  writing,  but  the  internal  report  was 
suppressed  by  another  Reagan  appointee, 
the  director  of  the  government  ethics  office. 
Such  a  lack  of  consensus  among  Meese's 
examiners  surely  weakens  the  public's  confi- 
dence that  the  Attorney  General-designate 
possesses  sufficient  strength  of  judgment,  if 
not  of  character,  for  the  Job  of  top  U.S. 
legal  counsel. 

It  is  a  position  that  requires  absolute  rec- 
titude, in  fact  and  in  appearance.  We  doubt 
the  Senate  can  credibly  find  that  Meese  sat- 
isfies that  requirement  on  both  counts. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (FL)  Times.  Jan. 
29,  19851 
A  Question  of  Jitdcment 
The  U.S.  Senate's  Judiciary   Committee 
today  will  begin  hearings  on  President  Rea- 
gan's nomination  of  his  friend  and  adviser, 
Edwin  Meese  III,  to  become  the  next  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  have 
previously    stated    our    opinion    that    the 
Senate  should  decline  to  confirm  Meese  for 


the  reason  that  he  is  not  suitably  qualified 
to  become  the  nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  even  though  an  independent 
prosecutor  found  no  cause  to  indict  him  for 
his  pattern  of  arranging  federal  Jobs  for 
persons  who  performed  personal  favors  for 
him. 

Meese's  handling  of  the  extraordinary 
legel  fees  associated  with  his  defense  is  a 
further  reason  to  question  his  judgment  in 
carrying  out  the  public's  legal  work. 

Meese  clearly  deserves  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  for  the  attorneys  who  defend- 
ed him.  It  is  provided  by  law  and  is  not  an 
issue  in  our  minds. 

The  Issues  are  what  is  fair  compensation, 
how  Meese  has  handled  the  matter  and  the 
irony  of  Meese's  strong  opposition  to  the 
government's  paying  lawyers'  fees  for  the 
less  powerful  and  less  wealthy. 

A  1983  amendment  to  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  provides  that  Meese,  and 
anyone  else  cleared  in  an  inquiry  by  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor,  is  entitled  to  apply  to  a 
three-judge  federal  court  for  the  legal  fees. 
The  surprise  was  that  Meese  and  his  attor- 
neys asked  for  $720,923  for  Washington  law- 
yers Leonard  Garment  and  E.  Robert  Wal- 
lach  for  fees  ranging  up  to  $250  an  hour,  in- 
cluding time  spent  as  Meese's  press  agent. 

That  is  high  legal  cotton,  which  seems 
even  higher  in  the  light  of  two  other  facts. 
Meese's  legal  bill  is  more  than  double  the 
cost  to  the  government  of  the  entire  investi- 
gation into  his  conduct.  Special  Prosecutor 
Jacob  Stein  and  his  five  assistants  bUled  the 
government  $320,000  for  the  Meese  investi- 
gation. Also,  the  Reagan  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  argued  repeatedly  to  the  court 
and  to  Congress  that  the  government 
should  pay  no  more  than  $75  an  hour  for 
private  lawyers.  The  department  apparently 
applied  that  rule  to  Stein,  who  wrote  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  large  fee:  "In  the  civil  con- 
text, it  is  our  Impression,  based  in  part  on 
recent  personal  experience,  that  existing 
Justice  Department  policy  is  to  negotiate 
contracts  for  outside  counsel  at  a  rate  of  no 
more  that  $75  an  hour." 

The  natural  question  is  whether  Meese 
agreed  to  such  large  fees  in  advance.  If  so,  it 
shows  a  high  degree  of  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity. If  not.  it  bears  the  administration's 
mark  of  generous  and  thoughtless  spending 
on  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful  while 
squeezing  the  weak  and  the  poor. 

Finally,  there  is  an  ironic  political  issue 
here.  As  the  presidential  adviser  in  charge 
of  liaison  with  the  legal  services  program, 
Meese  for  four  years  has  waged  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare  against  legal  aid  for  the 
poor.  On  Meese's  advice,  the  President  has 
gone  to  extraordinary  lengths,  including  the 
abuse  of  his  powers  to  make  recess  appoint- 
ments, to  frustrate  the  wiU  of  Congress  to 
continue  legal  aid  to  the  poor.  He  has 
named  people  to  run  the  program  who  are 
dedicated  to  destroy  it. 

For  the  official  who  has  tried  so  hard  to 
keep  the  poor  from  obtaining  government- 
paid  legal  services  now  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  his  lawyers'  inflated  fees  of 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  is 
a  kind  of  legal  socialism  for  the  powerful 
that  violates  the  American  sense  of  fairness. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (MN)  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch.  Jan.  29.  1985] 

Meese  Does  Not  Merit  Attorney  General 
Post 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  hearings  today  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  serve  as  attorney 
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gener&l  of  the  United  States.  That  panel, 
and  ultimately  the  full  Senate,  would  serve 
justice  best  by  denying  confirmation. 

President  Reagan  warrants  no  less  discre- 
tion in  making  senior  appointments  than 
that  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  (The 
Senate  has  rejected  by  11  Cabinet  nominees 
in  the  history  of  the  republic;  only  three 
this  century  and  none  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration.)  But  Mr.  Meese's  dull  appre- 
ciation for  propriety  in  high  public  life  re- 
quires that  he  not  serve  as  the  nation's  pre- 
eminent law  enforcement  officer. 

We  first  urged  that  Mr.  Meese's  name  be 
withdrawn  last  March,  after  it  was  learned 
that  at  least  six  people  who  had  lent  him 
money,  or  who  otherwise  had  helped  him  fi- 
nancially, had  wound  up  with  federal  Jobs. 
A  subsequent  investigation  by  an  independ- 
ent counsel,  Jacob  Stein,  found  "no  basis" 
for  the  "bringing  of  a  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Meese  for  violation  of  a  criminal  stat- 
ute." This,  though,  was  inadequate  vindica- 
tion, because  Mr.  Stein's  385- page  report,  re- 
leased in  September,  did  not  address  the 
nominee's  ethics  or  his  fitness  for  office. 
And  there's  rub:  Mr.  Reagan's  longtime  aide 
and  former  high-ranking  campaign  official 
may  not  have  committed  an  indictable  of- 
fense, but  that  is  slight  recommendation  to 
lead  the  Justice  Department.  By  his  utter 
casualness  in  observing  the  public's  trust,  he 
had  proved  himself  unfit  to  be  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Meese's  naming  shows  itself  even 
weaker  once  his  civil  rights  proclivities  and 
his  disregard  for  civil  liberties  are  consid- 
ered. He  was  party  to  unsuccessful  maneu- 
verings  during  Mr.  Reagan's  first  term 
aimed  at  granting  tax  exemptions  to  segre- 
gated private  schools.  He  also  tried  to  stem 
leaks  by  requiring  federal  employees  to  take 
lie  detector  tests  while  in  government  serv- 
ice and  by  broadly  restricting  what  they 
could  write  afterward.  This  foray  failed  too. 
Added  can  be  the  admonition  in  the  1975 
final  report  of  the  Watergate  prosecutor 
"The  president  should  not  nominate  and 
the  Senate  should  not  confirm  as  attorney 
general  ...  a  person  who  has  served  as  the 
president's  campaign  manager  or  in  a  simi- 
lar high-level  campaign  role."  The  risk  of 
conflicts  of  interest,  real  or  simply  per- 
ceived, is  too  high. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  not  this  last  paragraph 
of  problems  that  persuades  us  that  Mr. 
Meese  should  not  be  attorney  general.  Elach 
drawback  was  known  last  January  when  he 
first  was  nominated,  and  while  we  said  then 
that  his  selection  was  disappointing,  we  did 
not  oppose  confirmation.  We  did.  however, 
reach  that  conclusion  two  months  later 
when  it  become  clear  that,  at  best,  he  is 
weakly  animated  by  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  proper  uses  of  great  authority. 

Mr.  Meese's  standards  are  not  those  of  an 
attorney  general.  The  Senate  should  tell 
him  so. 

(Prom  the  Centre  Dally  (PA)  Times,  Jan. 

28.  1985] 

Edwin  Meese  Is  Too  Tainted  To  Be 

Attorney  General 

Tomorrow,  in  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  resume  de- 
liberating whether  Edwin  Meese  III  should 
be  confirmed  as  the  nation's  next  attorney 
general. 

The  odds  would  appear  to  be  in  Mr. 
Meese's  favor:  Only  two  presidential  nomi- 
nees to  cabinet  posts  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  this  century. 

The  nation  would  be  better  served  If  Mr. 
Meese  became  the  third  such  rejection. 


Better  yet.  President  Reagan  himself 
should  end  this  episode,  which  has  gone  on 
for  a  year  now  since  he  nominated  Mr. 
Meese  on  Jan.  23.  1984.  The  president 
should  withdraw  Mr.  Meese's  name  from 
consideration.  But  that  appears  unlikely: 
The  president  Is  confident  that  the  Senate— 
which  first  took  up  the  Meeae  nomination 
last  March— will  approve  the  nomination 
swiftly. 

Mr.  Meese  isn't  a  crook.  But  he  Is,  without 
a  doubt,  a  man  who  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  displayed  incredibly  poor  judgment 
and  questionable  ethics.  Some  examples: 

In  1980.  Mr.  Meese  accepted  a  check  for 
$10,000  from  a  Presidential  Transition  Trust 
to  cover  "moving  expenses"  to  Washington. 
Later,  after  a  White  House  lawyer  told  him 
the  acceptance  probably  violated  a  federal 
statute,  one  of  Mr.  Meese's  assistants 
changed  the  wording  on  the  canceled  check 
from  "moving  expenses"  to  "consulting 
fee." 

In  1982.  Mr.  Meese  seems  to  have  know- 
ingly benefited  from  preferential  treatment 
by  the  Anny.  Records  show  that  high  Army 
officials  violated  military  rules  by  transfer- 
ring Mr.  Meese  to  the  active  reserve  and 
promoting  him  to  colonel— Increasing  his 
annual  pay  by  $2,000  and  his  pension  by  18 
percent. 

Mr.  Meese  paid  back  the  financial  help  he 
received  from  some  friends  with  federal 
jobs.  In  one  Instance.  Mr.  Meese  took  part 
in  a  mid-1981  White  House  decision  to 
obtain  a  position  on  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors  for  Jack  McKean.  a  San  Francis- 
co tax  accountant.  A  month  earlier,  Mr. 
McKean  had  helped  Mr.  Meese  out  of  a  bad 
financial  situation  by  arranging  a  $40,000 
loan  on  which  no  payments  were  due  for  a 
year. 

The  following  year,  after  obtaining  an- 
other $20,000  loan  from  Mr.  McKean,  Mr. 
Meese  said  nothing  about  his  dealings  with 
the  tax  accountant  when  he  participated  in 
White  House  talks  that  resulted  in  Mr. 
McKean  being  recommended  for  a  longer 
term  on  the  postal  board. 

An  independent  counsel  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations  against  Mr.  Meese 
last  year  found  no  "criminal  violations"  by 
the  attorney  general-designate,  but  Jacob 
Stein's  findings  were  hardly  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  observed  in  an 
editorial  last  month:  "There  may  Indeed  be 
nothing  Illegal  about  a  government  official 
conferring  public  rewards  on  those  who 
have  done  him  private  favors,  but,  unpro- 
scribed  or  not,  such  actions  are  ethically  in- 
defensible. ...  An  ethical  blind  spot  is  a 
major  Infirmity  in  an  attorney  general." 

It  certainly  Is.  If  Mr.  Meese  were  being 
considered  for  a  less  critical  or  non-legal 
post,  it  might  be  possible  to  overlook  his 
many  errors  and  reluctantly  endorse  his 
confirmation.  But  Edwin  Meese  Isn't  being 
nominated  for  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. He  Is  being  nominated  for  attorney 
general— the  nation's  top  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  person  who  holds  that  job  must  be 
beyond  reproach.  He  must  be  a  person 
whose  past  is  reasonably  free  of  acts  that 
give  even  the  appearance  of  Impropriety.  He 
must  be  a  person  who,  by  word  and  deed, 
sets  a  good  example  for  all  Americans. 

Edwin  Meese  III  is  not  that  man. 

[Prom  the  Stuart  (PL)  News.  Jan.  28,  19851 

Wrong  Man  for  the  Job 
The  Reagan  administration  apparently  is 
determined  to  have  Edwin  Meese  as  the  na- 


tion's next  Attorney  General,  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  likely  resound  with  heated 
debate  over  his  confirmation. 

Meese,  a  presidential  counselor,  was  ac- 
cused last  year  of  using  his  influence  to  get 
federal  jobs  for  persons  to  whom  he  owed 
money.  A  special  prosecutor,  however, 
found  insufficient  evidence  to  indict  Meese. 

Still,  the  episode  is  bound  to  weigh  on  the 
minds  of  senators  as  they  ponder  whether 
to  approve  the  appointment.  Just  because 
Meese  was  not  indicted  doesn't  mean  he  is 
above  reproach. 

Senators  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
former  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  Archi- 
bald Cox  said  the  other  day  at  a  govern- 
ment ethics  seminar  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  Tallahassee.  Cox  believes  senators 
are  "beginning  to  realize  It  isn't  true  that 
the  special  prosecutor  cleared  Meese  of  the 
charges." 

Cox.  now  a  Harvard  law  professor  and 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  is  the  man 
who  pursued  the  Watergate  investigation  so 
aggressively  that  President  Nixon  fired  him. 
He  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the  impor- 
tance of  ethics  among  public  officials. 

"The  attorney  general  should  be  symbolic 
of  the  fairness,  integrity  and  even-handed- 
neas  of  the  government."  Cox  said. 

In  this  regard.  Meese  fails  to  measure  up. 
His  reputation  is  tainted.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Even  If  Meese's  ethics  were  unquestioned, 
we  don't  believe  he  is  qualified  to  be  attor- 
ney general.  That  vital  post  needs  someone 
who  ranks  among  the  nation's  finest  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  law.  Meese  has  not 
reached  that  level. 

The  Senate  ought  to  turn  down  the  Meese 
appointment.  Then  the  president  can  do 
what  he  should  have  done  Initially— find 
someone  more  suitable  for  the  Job. 

[From  the  Sun  City  (AZ)  Daily  News-Sun, 
Jan.  30.  1985] 

Too  Many  Gray  Areas 

Edwin  Meese  is  President  Reagan's  close 
friend  and  trusted  adviser— one  of  the  Cali- 
fomlans  who  have  stood  by  the  president 
through  the  traditional  "thick  and  thin." 

Meese's  own  "thin"  time  came  Tuesday  as 
charges  of  unethical  behavior  were  revealed 
in  a  Government  Ethics  Office  internal 
report. 

Independent  Counsel  Jacob  Stein,  chosen 
by  the  president  earlier  to  investigate  crimi- 
nal charges  against  Meese.  found  "no  basis" 
for  Indictment. 

But  the  independent  counsel  refused  to 
give  an  opinion  on  Meese's  ethical  behavior, 
something  he  said  he  hadn't  been  asked  to 
do. 

Now,  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Meese's  ethical  behavior  is 
under  close  scrutiny. 

Government  Ethics  Office  attorneys  sub- 
mitted a  report  Jan.  14  which  said  that  in  at 
least  two  instances  Meese  "violated  the 
standards  of  conduct  or  other  applicable 
statutes"  and  that  his  actions  created  "the 
appearance  of  preferential  treatment"  in 
federal  appointments. 

The  internal  report  was  overruled  by 
David  H.  Martin,  ethics  office  director,  who 
concluded  that  Meese  "was  in  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing conflicts  of  interest." 

But  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Strom  Thurmond  requested  the  internal 
report  for  the  committee's  consideration. 


Now,  with  the  report  before  them,  along 
with  Martin's  letter  explaining  why  he  re- 
jected it,  the  Senate  committee  has  a  tick- 
lish task.  It  must  decide  whether  President 
Reagan's  longtime  friend  is  suited  for  a  job 
where  ethical  performance  is  a  high-priority 
requisite  or  whether  his  participation  in  ap- 
proving federal  appointments  for  persons 
who  had  done  him  favors  represents  con- 
flict-of-interest and  makes  him  unfit  for  the 
office  of  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  steadfastly  sup- 
ports his  friend's  nomination  for  U.S.  attor- 
ney general,  it  appears  that  Meese's  ap- 
pointment could  prove  to  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  him. 

Meese  should  not  t>e  approved. 

[Prom  the  Thousand  Oaks  (CA)  News 
Chronicle,  Jan.  30,  1985] 


The  Meese  Mess 

Your  brother-in-law  has  a  bookkeeper 
whom  you  are  thinking  of  hiring  as  office 
manager. 

You  find  out  that  the  bookkeeper  has 
been  borrowing  money  from  one  of  the  com- 
pany's suppliers  and  that  the  lender  got  a 
large  contract  from  the  company  after 
making  the  loan  to  the  bookkeeper. 

You  wonder  whether  that  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  so  you  hire  a  private  investiga- 
tor to  find  out  more  about  it. 

The  private  investigator  reports  back  to 
you  that  everything  is  fine.  He  asked  your 
brother-in-law. 

That  is  about  what  happened  in  the 
Edwin  Meese  affair,  except  that  it  isn't  a 
bookkeeper  we're  talking  about,  nor  is  it  an 
office  manager. 

It  is  the  No.  1  presidential  counselor  and 
the  U.S.  attorney  general.  And  it  isn't  your 
brother-in-law,  it  is  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Meese  will  likely  win  confirmation  to  the 
highest  law  enforcement  post  in  the  nation, 
and  he  will  likely  win  it  on  Thursday  as 
scheduled. 

That  despite  his  admission  that  he  bor- 
rowed money  and  favors  from  individuals 
who  not  much  later  won  high  offices  in  the 
federal  goverrmient  by  appointment. 

Damning  as  that  is  ehtically,  even  worse 
in  Meese's  statement  to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  Tuesday  that  "I  have 
conducted  myself  in  accordance  to  the  ethi- 
cal as  well  as  the  legal  standards  of  behavior 
for  public  officials." 

It  is  conceivable  that  hQ  is  not  prosecut- 
able for  what  he  did;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  was  innocent  in  doing  it. 

If  he  regarded  the  non-prosecution  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  charges  against  him  as 
evidence  of  exoneration,  he  will  likely 
regard  the  Senate's  expected  confirmation 
of  him  as  vindication. 

That  would  be  a  double  disservice. 

[Prom  the  Torrington  (CT)  Register 

Citizen.  Jan.  30.  1985] 

The  Meese  Nomination 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  for  at- 
torney general  his  White  House  counsel, 
Edwin  Meese,  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  get- 
ting financial  favors  from  people  who  end 
up  with  cushy  government  jobs.  The  coinci- 
dences were  striking  enough  to  prompt  the 
appointment  last  year  of  an  independent 
counsel,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wasn't  enough  hard  evidence  to  justi- 
fy a  criminal  indictment. 

That's  reassuring,  but  it  doesn't  answer 
the  question  at  hand:  whether  Mr.  Meese 


has  the  ethical  sensitivity  that  the  Senate 
should  expect  of  a  person  asking  to  be  con- 
firmed as  head  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Therefore  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Mr.  Meese's  ethics— and  not  just  his  crimi- 
nal liability— has  been  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

The  staff  of  that  agency  studied  the 
report  of  the  independent  counsel  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  two  matters,  Mr. 
Meese's  financial  dealings  had.  In  fact,  ap- 
peared to  conflict  with  his  official  duties. 
This  is  a  violation  of  federal  regulations 
which  forbid  actions  by  officials  that  might 
even  "create  the  appearance  of"  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  someone. 

Tills  clear  statement  of  some  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Meese  appointment  was 
almost  not  available  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  it  began  Tuesday  what  Its  Re- 
publican chairman,  Strom  Thurmond,  has 
said  will  be  just  a  one-day,  hurry-up  confir- 
mation hearing  of  Mr.  Meese.  The  contenU 
of  the  report  were  kept  under  wraps  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics'  director. 
David  H.  Martin,  after  he  was  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Meese's  attorneys  and  White  House  of- 
ficials not  to  take  action  on  the  staff's  find- 
ings. The  report  saw  the  light  of  day  only 
after  it  was  leaked  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

There  are  no  damning  new  revelations  in 
the  document.  All  that  the  staff's  attorneys 
did  was  to  study  the  Independent  counsel's 
record,  examine  the  pertinent  federal  regu- 
lations and  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
should  have  been  obvious  to  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Meese  has  not  met  the  minimum  standard 
for  conduct  by  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees. The  advantage  of  having  this 
report  on  the  table  is  that  it  forces  senators 
to  recognize  just  what  they  will  be  condon- 
ing if  they  give  their  blessings  to  this  un- 
worthy nomination. 

[Prom  the  Trenton  (NJ)  Trentonlan,  Jan. 

31,  1985] 

Reject  Meese 

President  Reagan's  persistence  in  at- 
tempting to  make  his  old  buddy  Edwin 
Meese  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  raises  some  serious  questions  as  to 
why  Mr.  Reagan  feels  it  is  so  Important  to 
have  Mr.  Meese  in  this  Important,  demand- 
ing and  sensitive  office. 

It  is  just  stubbornness?  Does  he  really  be- 
lieve Mr.  Meese  is  the  best  qualified  person 
for  the  post?  Does  he  ovx  him?  Or  is  it  more 
than  that? 

True,  a  special  prosecutor  found  no 
grounds  for  prosecuting  Mr.  Meese  after  an 
investigation  of  some  of  his  rather  Intrigu- 
ing activities— including  finding  federal 
posts  for  people  who  loaned  him  money,  in- 
terest free.  Now,  Mr.  Reagan  has  renewed 
the  nomination  and  wants  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him. 

The  special  prosecutor  found  no  cause  for 
prosecution,  but  specifically  declined  to  cer- 
tify that  Mr.  Meese  was  fit  to  be  the  na- 
tion's Attorney  General.  What  was  unsaid 
thereafore  says  a  lot  more  than  what  was 
said. 

Common  Cause,  the  citizens  lobby  group, 
opposes  confirmation  of  Mr.  Meese  by  the 
Senate  because  of  his  numerous  eyebrow- 
raising  but  technically  legal  dealings. 

Common  Cause  is  right.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Meese  may  not  have  broken  any  laws 
doesn't  mean  that  his  activities  that  were 
investigated  (numbering  11  in  all)  aren't 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
him. 

The  conservatives  find  this  rather  hypo- 
critical. They  argue  that  since  Mr.  Meese 


isn't  guilty  of  breaking  any  laws  he  is  inno- 
cent of  wrongdoing  and  shouldn't  be  barred 
from  holding  the  office. 

7*hat  just  won't  wash.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  higher  ethical  and  moral 
standards  of  high  officials  than  the  law  may 
stipulate. 

Mr.  Meese  can  say.  as  former  President 
Nixon  did.  that  he  is  "not  a  crook."  His  per- 
sonal professional  conduct  is.  however,  less 
than  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
man  who  will  preside  over  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  this  nation  for  the  next 
four  years. 

[Prom  the  Tucson  (AZ)  Citizen,  Jan.  29, 
1985] 

Confirmation  Won't  Be  End  or  Meese  Case 

Once  again  the  matter  of  confirming 
Edwin  Meese  III  is  up  for  consideration  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  this  time— just  over  a 
year  after  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam French  Smith  as  U.S.  attorney  gener- 
al—It appears  he  will  be  approved. 

For  many  Americans,  including  members 
of  the  Tucson  Citizen  editorial  board,  this  is 
not  a  happy  thought.  We  believe  President 
Reagan  could  have  done  better  than  choose 
his  long-time  acquaintance.  We  see  a  danger 
that  Meese  will  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
administration,  along  the  lines  of  a  James 
Watt  or  a  E>avld  Stockman  or  an  Anne  Bur- 
ford. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  president  has 
bombed  out  on  all  his  appointments;  some 
have  been  excellent  choices.  But  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  the  naming  of  Meese  will 
rank  up  there  with  the  appointments  of 
Sandra  O'Connor  and  George  Shultz. 

Meese.  renominated  on  Jan.  3.  first  was 
appointed  attorney  general  in  January  of 
1983.  But  questions  about  his  financial  deal- 
ings arose,  questions  that  centered  on 
whether  he  had  helped  to  get  federal  jobs 
for  persons  who  provided  financial  assist- 
ance to  Meese  and  his  wife.  Confirmation 
proceedings  were  suspended  in  April  pend- 
ing an  inquiry  by  an  independent  counsel, 
Jacob  A.  Stein,  into  allegations  of  criminal 
conduct. 

After  a  five-month  investigation.  Stein  re- 
ported in  September  that  "no  basis"  had 
been  found  "for  the  bringing  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Meese  for  violation  of  a 
criminal  statute."  He  said  he  had  "no  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Meese's  ethics  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  his  conduct  or  an  evaluation  of  his  fit- 
ness for  office,"  because  the  inquiry  did  not 
extend  to  those  questions. 

Does  this  finding  "clear"  Meese  of  all  sus- 
picion and  serve  as  a  mandate  for  his  speedy 
confirmation?  We  don't  think  so,  but  the 
word  from  Capitol  Hill  is  that  Meese  will 
indeed  be  confirmed,  despite  some  remain- 
ing opposition.  Among  those  speaking 
against  confirmation  is  Archibald  Cox.  the 
first  Watergate  special  prosecutor  and  now 
chairman  of  Common  Cause.  In  a  commen- 
tary for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Cox  said: 

"In  the  past,  receiving  personal  financial 
benefits,  as  Meese  did.  and  then  exercising 
governmental  power  in  favor  of  the  benefac- 
tor has  been  condemned  as  grossly  unethi- 
cal—€ven  when  there  was  no  proof  of  a 
causal  connection. .  .  .  The  attorney  general 
has  more  opportunity  to  set  the  ethical  tone 
of  an  administration  than  any  official  other 
than  the  president.  He  must  symbolize  the 
fair-minded,  impartial,  sensitive  but  imper- 
sonal administration  of  justice.  But  he 
cannot  do  so  if  he  himself  has  repeatedly  ac- 
cepted material  favors  and  then  used  his  of- 
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ficial  position  in  a  way  that  helps  his  bene- 
factors." 

We  believe  that  Meese.  if  confirmed,  will 
take  office  under  a  suspicion  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  shake.  As  a  tough  "law  and 
order"  prosecutor  in  California,  he  made 
lots  of  enemies  (and  some  friends)  in  super- 
vising arrests  of  protesters  and  helping  put 
down  demonstrations  at  Berkeley.  He  has 
attacked  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  "criminals'  lobby." 

Given  Meese's  problems  even  before  con- 
firmation, one  must  wonder  if  he  will  be 
able  to  serve  as  an  effective,  credible  attor- 
ney. 

Surely  President  Reagan  could  have  made 
a  better  choice. 

[Prom  the  Waukesha  (WD  FYeeman.  Jan. 

29.  19851 

DiFTEREWT  Set  or  Values 

See.  if  every  taxpayer  sent  a  penny  to 
Poor  Ed  he  would  collect  about  a  million 
dollars  so  he  could  pay  off  his  lawyers— and 
have  some  spare  change  to  maintain  his  life- 
style, the  lifestyle  that  put  Meese  in  a  bind 
and  heavily  in  debt  when  his  pal  Ronald 
Reagan  first  went  to  the  White  House. 

What  prompts  this  commentary  is,  of 
course,  the  news  from  the  nation's  capital 
that  Meese  has  asked  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pay 
a  $720,900  legal  bill  he  ran  up  while  proving 
he  did  nothing  illegal  when  a  friend  ob- 
tained loans  for  him  and  another  friend 
"found"  a  buyer  for  Meese's  California 
house  and  also  loaned  the  buyer  some 
money  for  the  purchase.  Both  these  helpers 
later  got  appointments  to  federal  jot>s. 

A  federal  regulation  allows  Meese  to  ask 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  reimburse  him  for  his 
team  of  $250-an-hour  lawyers.  (For  a  40- 
hour  work  week,  that  comes  to  a  weekly 
check  of  $10,000.) 

If  he  becomes  attorney  general,  Meese's 
salary  will  be  only  $80,000  a  year  so  he 
couldn't  cover  the  bill  himself.  Also,  for  him 
to  ask  other  "friends"  to  chip  in  with  some 
cash  would  not  look  too  good  for  the  na- 
tion's chief  administrator  of  law.  Alas,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  ask  all  of  us  to  come  up  with 
$720,900. 

(By  the  way,  the  investigative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  U.S.  special  prosecutor 
amounted  to  a  mere  $320,000.) 

Just  to  be  even-handed,  we  must  mention 
that  Republicans  in  D.C.  aren't  the  only 
politicians  who  seem  to  work  in  a  different 
world  than  ordinary  people.  Wisconsin 
Democrats  managed  to  pull  a  spiffy  stunt 
when  they  hired  an  ex-legislator  named  Wil- 
liam Rogers  to  an  $1.886-a-month  Job  as 
aide  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature. 

Rogers,  54,  had  served  his  Kaukauna  con- 
stituency for  22  years  before  losing  the  No- 
veml)er  election.  Assembly  Speaker  Thomas 
Loftus.  D-Sun  Prairie,  recommended  that  a 
committee  hire  Rogers  because  he  needed  a 
job. 

"Democrats  don't  shoot  their  wounded," 
Loftus  said. 

Democrats  should  try  triage  next  time. 

Rogers  didn't  show  for  work  during  the 
first  week.  Now,  he's  been  fired.  Good. 

The  examples  being  set  in  Madison  and 
Washington  are  poor.  Cronyism,  favoritism 
and  insensitivity  to  public  opinion  serve 
only  to  support  the  viewpoint  of  many 
Americans  that  most  politicians  are  a  lower 
order  of  life. 

The  way  to  end  the  Meese  mess  Ls  for 
Meese  to  withdraw  his  name  from  consider- 
ation and  for  President  Reagan  to  find  an- 
other 'Attorney  general  candidate.  OK,  tax- 
payers yiU  pick  up  the  tab  for  him— because 


it's  cheaper  and  better  for  the  nation  to  be 
rid  of  Meese  as  a  public  official. 

But  we  don't  need  him  in  the  attorney 
general's  chair.  Meese's  judgment  has  been 
shown  to  be  flawed.  Seriously  flawed. 

We  hope  that  Wisconsin's  senators.  Re- 
publican Robert  Kasten  and  Democrat  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  refuse  to  confirm  Meese  as 
U.S.  attorney  general. 

[From  the  WichiU  (KS)  Eagle-Beacon.  Jan. 
28.  1985] 

Mr.  Meese  Hardly  "ViitDicATED" 

Last  fall,  the  independent  counsel  who'd 
investigated  EMwin  Meese  was  asked  to  say 
if  "the  evidence  does  not  substantiate  the 
loose  charges  of  moral  turpitude  against  Mr. 
Meese."  The  counsel,  Jacob  Stein,  who'd 
just  absolved  Mr.  Meese  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing, refused  to  answer.  Nor  would  he  offer 
his  opinion  on  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  to  be  at- 
torney general. 

President  Reagan  subsequently  used  Mr. 
Stein's  conclusion  on  criminality  to  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Meese  "vindicated"  and  said  he 
would  renominate  him  to  l>e  attorney  gener- 
al. It's  important  that  the  Senate,  when  it 
takes  up  the  Meese  renomination  later  this 
month,  consider  what  Mr.  Stein  said— and 
wouldn't  say. 

Mr.  Stein's  charge  was  narrow:  "to  Investi- 
gate any  allegation  or  evidence  of  violation 
of  any  criminal  law  by  Mr.  Meese."  His  find- 
ings were  offered  in  that  narrow  context. 

But  evidence  uncovered  during  the  Stein 
investigation  reveals  that  Mr.  Meese,  a 
counsellor  to  Mr.  Reagan  since  1981,  consist- 
ently used  his  power  and  influence  in  ways 
that  appeared  wrong,  or  left  him  open  to 
compromise.  He  apparently  doesn't  under- 
stand that  persons  In  high  public  office 
must  have  a  sense  of  ethics  and  sufficient 
judgment  to  know  when  to  exercise  it.  And 
he  either  was  ignorant  of— or  didn't  care 
about— a  presidential  executive  order  on 
ethics,  in  effect  since  1965,  that  says  govern- 
ment officers  shouldn't  act  in  ways  that 
"might  result  in  or  create  the  appearance  of 
.  .  .  using  public  office  for  private  gain." 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  Should  the  same 
strict  standard  of  proof  that  keeps  those 
who  aren't  indictable  from  the  dock  be  used 
to  Judge  the  ethical  qualifications  of  a  man 
who  would  be  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
nation?  The  answer  is  no.  and  that's  the 
conclusion  the  Senate  should  reach. 

[From  the  WlUlngboro  (NJ)  Burlington 
County  Times,  Jan.  30,  1985] 

Ethics:  Meese's  Record  Stiu.  TRomuNc 

Eklwin  Meese  III,  President  Reagan's 
nominee  to  succeed  William  FYench  Smith 
as  attorney  general,  is  not  qualified  to  be 
the  nation's  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 

It's  not  that  Meese  has  broken  the  law.  An 
independent  investigation  Into  Meese's  fi- 
nancial affairs  last  year  cleared  him  of 
criminal  wrongdoing. 

However,  a  new  report  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  Meese's  ethical  Judgment. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in- 
vestigators for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  found  Meese  in  violation  of  federal 
ethical  standards.  Curiously,  their  report 
was  quashed  by  David  H.  Martin,  head  of 
the  ethics  office. 

The  Issue  is  not  so  much  whether  Meese 
was  involved  in  an  outright  conflict  of  inter- 
est—although that's  a  legitimate  issue  for 
debate— but  whether  Meese,  as  a  public 
servant,  took  care  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  conflict. 


Meese  is  alleged  to  have  benefited  from  fi- 
nancial transactions  with  two  men  who  sub- 
sequently obtained  jot>s  in  the  government. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R— S.C,  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee,  said  on  Tuesday 
that  he  would  seek  to  avoid  "unreasonable 
inquiries"  Into  Meese's  conduct  in  office. 

To  hear  Thurmond  talk  about  it,  one 
would  think  Meese  had  only  been  accused  of 
stealing  pencils  or  paper  clips.  There  have 
been  more  serious  allegations  against  Meese 
and— perhaps— an  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth  about  two  of  the  many  Incredible  and 
profitable  coincidences  in  the  life  of  Edwin 
Meese  III. 

It  is  hardly  high  praise  to  say  of  Ed  Meese 
that  he  is  not,  to  anyone's  knowledge,  a 
criminal— that,  at  best,  he  walks  a  thin  line 
between  ethical  and  unethical  behavior. 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (MA)  Evening 
Gazette,  Jan.  30,  1985] 

Ethics  Aifo  Ed  Meese 

Edwin  Meese  continues  to  meet  obstacles 
on  his  way  to  being  confirmed  as  attorney 
general. 

Two  weeks  ago,  he  said  that  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  legal  costs  of  $700,000  that 
he  incurred  defending  himself  against  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct  last  year. 
Meese  was  cleared  of  breaking  the  law,  but 
his  high-priced  attorneys  are  charging  $225 
an  hour,  more  that  the  government  wants 
to  pay. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee discussed  a  secret  staff  report  from  the 
Office  of  Govenunent  Ethics  that  Meese,  al- 
though cleared  of  any  indictable  offense, 
had  nevertheless  violated  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's ethical  standards  in  two  in- 
stances. The  document  was  leaked  to  the 
press  this  week,  apparently  by  someone  in 
the  White  House  with  no  great  love  for 
Meese. 

The  new  development  Is  vexing  to  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  Senate.  They  had 
planned  to  whisk  his  confirmation  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
within  a  week  or  two. 

Meese  has  been  cleared  of  any  crime,  but 
is  that  enough?  Should  he  have  taken  the 
$40,000  loan  in  1981  from  a  man  who  was 
later  appointed  to  a  government  job  with 
his  support?  Should  he  be  "as  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth,"  or  is  that  an  unreasonable 
standard  to  set  for  the  top  law  officer  of  the 
nation  in  1985? 

Maybe  it's  only  a  matter  of  "appearance." 
but  appearances  do  count,  especially  when 
they  involve  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Meese's  ordeal  is  not  yet  over.  He  still  may 
have  to  face  some  tough  grilling  before  he 
settles  the  disturbing  questions  that  have 
been  raised. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  previously  indicated  that  I  did  not 
Intend  to  delay  this  matter.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  delay  it  now.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Levin  Ls  in  the 
library  and  is  prepared  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  speak. 

I  again  suggest  that  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  farm  issue,  as  I 
am,  but  not  as  a  direct  participant  in 
this  endeavor,  see  fit  to  be  on  the  floor 
In  order  to  protect  their  position, 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
concerning  Mr.  Meese  for  Attorney 
General  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Review,  Feb.  8,  1985] 
Meese  and  the  Law 

Eklwin  Meese,  who  is  as  honorable  and 
selfless  as  any  man  in  public  life  today,  will 
apparently  have  to  undergo  one  last  bout  of 
character  assassination  before  his  confirma- 
tion as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

The  report  of  the  independent  counsel 
charged  with  investigating  allegations 
against  Meese  showed  that  he  was  guilty  of 
violating  no  rule  other  than  the  one  that 
might  t>e  called  Metzenbaum's  Law:  That 
public  office  is  the  preserve  of  the  very  rich. 
Faced  with  a  financial  crisis  when  he  was 
unable  to  sell  his  house  in  California  after 
moving  to  Washington,  Meese  persuaded  his 
bank  to  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  mort- 
gage payments  instead  of  foreclosing,  bor- 
rowed money  from  his  accountant  and  from 
a  close  friend,  and  eventually  was  able  to 
sell  his  house.  Some  of  the  people  involved 
in  these  transactions  (like  virtually  every- 
one Meese  knew  well  or  did  business  with) 
were  also  friends  of  other  Administration 
officials  or  of  President  Reagan  himself. 
Several  later  received  low-level  government 
appointments  through  their  other  contacts 
in  the  Administration— not  through  Meese. 
In  no  instance  was  it  found  either  that  the 
business  transactions  were  improper  in 
themselves  or  that  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  appointments. 

A  memorandum  now  being  circulated  by 
Common  Cause,  however,  suggests  that  the 
independent  counsel's  report  exonerates 
Meese  only  of  criminal  wrongdoing.  The 
memorandum  argues  against  Meese's  confir- 
mation on  the  ground  that  his  perfectly 
legal  business  transactions  gave  rise  to  an 
"appearance  of  impropriety."  But  the  ap- 
pearance is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Common  Cause  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
very  things  that  make  it  improper  for  gov- 
ernment officials  to  engage  in  certain  busi- 
ness transactions  also  make  these  transac- 
tions illegal.  If,  as  the  independent  counsel 
found,  none  of  these  factors  was  present  in 
any  of  Meese's  dealings  it  can  only  have 
been  because  they  were  conducted  at  arm's 
length  and  were  therefore  entirely  proper. 

The  Common  Cause  memorandum  also 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  Meese— who 
has  participated  in  meetings  at  which  thou- 
sands of  names  were  discussed  for  various 
positions  in  government,  and  whose  office 
has  received  many  thousands  of  letters— was 
in  some  instances  unable  to  remember 
whether  he  had  heard  names  discussed  or 
read  letters  people  said  they  had  mailed  to 
him. 

Under  the  standard  implicitly  suggested 
by  Common  Cause,  Meese  was  bound  either 


to  declare  bankruptcy  rather  than  borrow 
money  to  save  his  home,  or  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  did  business  in 
order  to  veto  them  in  the  event  other  people 
chose  them  for  jobs  for  which  they  were 
well  qualified.  Official  misconduct  used  to 
be  made  sterner  stuff. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Progress,  Jan.  13, 

1985] 

Thinking  Otrr  Loin> 

(By  Nathan  Cohn) 

Our  government  was  organized  to  guaran- 
tee its  permanence. 

The  men  who  desired  to  live  in  a  dem(>cra- 
cy  designed  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

We  have  three  branches  of  government: 
the  executive,  the  judicial  and  the  legisla- 
tive. 

The  three  branches  were  set  up  to  guaran- 
tee that  our  form  of  government  would  pro- 
tect itself  within  its  own  framework. 

The  judicial  branch  determines  the  legali- 
ty of  these  laws. 

The  executive  branch  executes  these  laws 
if  they  are  recognized  as  constitutionally 
legal  by  our  judicial  branch. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
elected  by  the  people,  heads  the  executive 
branch. 

Our  forefathers  who  designed  this  fantas- 
tic government  either  were  geniuses  or  were 
the  luckiest  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

It  really  works. 

Our  freedoms  are  completely  protected  by 
this  simple,  but  brilliant  theory  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  a  president  who  has  been  elected 
by  a  majority  of  our  citizens. 

Under  our  government,  even  those  who 
did  not  vote  to  elect  the  president  are  duty- 
bound  to  support  the  selection  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  president  heads  the  executive  branch 
and  has  been  allocated  the  power  to  select 
men  and  women  to  assist  him  in  his  execu- 
tive position. 

I  did  not  vote  for  our  present  president, 
but  as  the  majority  of  our  people  elected 
him  into  office.  I  support  him.  I  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  his  ideas  or  actions,  but 
as  he  is  our  duly  elected  leader,  his  actions 
and  ideas  are  the  law  of  the  land. 

President  Reagan  has  made  many  ap- 
pointments to  his  cabinet  which  leave  me 
cold,  and  in  some  instances,  quite  a  little 
worried.  But,  the  public  elected  Reagan  and 
Ronnie  has  the  right  to  surround  himself 
with  the  people  he  desires  to  assist  him  in 
running  our  country. 

Years  ago,  I  tried  a  case  with  two  other  at- 
torneys representing  co-clients.  One  of  the 
other  two  was  an  outstandiiig  trial  attorney 
named  James  Martin  Maclnnes.  I  became  a 
little  upset  with  our  third  co-counsel  and  re- 
marked to  Jim  that  our  associate  was  an 
"idiot."  Jim  looked  at  me  solemnly  and 
stated,  "Yes.  Nate,  but  he's  our  idiot." 

Reagan  has  recently  nominated  Eklwin 
Meese  III  to  be  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States. 

The  president  should  have  the  right  to 
select  the  attorney  general  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  his  executive  team. 

Some  senators  have  objected  to  Meese's 
nomination  on  the  grounds  that  Meese 
failed  to  disclose  loans  from  close  friends. 
The  loans  were  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  understandable.  Many  people  would 
consider  loans  of  such  amounts  from  close 
friends  as  personal  obligations  and  might 
not  even  think  of  such  a  friendly  loan  as 
something   which   should    be    Included   in 


one's  profit-and-loss  statement.  A  loan  such 
as  this  might  not  even  be  remembered  as  an 
outstanding  obligation  which  need  be  re- 
ported. 

Meese  was  questioned  about  the  fact  that 
a  couple  of  close  friends  of  his  were  appoint- 
ed to  government  positions. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  issue  to  raise  in  evalu- 
ating Meese's  qualities  for  his  appointment. 
Our  political  leaders  appoint  people  they 
know  and  trust  to  positions  in  their  adminis- 
trations. 

Jacob  Stein,  a  special  prosecutor,  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  special  three- judge  panel  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations  regarding  Meese. 
After  a  five-month  investigation  special 
counsel  Stein  reported  that  there  was  no 
basis  to  bring  any  prosecution  against 
Meese. 

If  Meese  had  performed  illegal  acts  or  had 
an  Intent  to  violate  the  law,  Meese  would 
have  never  been  cleared  by  special  counsel 
Stein. 

Politicians  usually  appoint  people  to  posi- 
tions in  government  who  might  assist  the 
politician  in  his  reelection  or  in  election  to 
some  higher  political  office. 

President  John  Kennedy  appointed  his 
brother  Robert  attorney  general.  Bobby 
Kennedy  had  no  legal  experience  which 
guaranteed  his  being  named  attorney  gener- 
al. Bobby  performed  ably,  but  neither  his 
knowledge  of  the  essential  legal  procedures 
nor  his  personal  experience  in  law  would 
have  qualified  him  for  appointment  to  this 
position  by  another  president. 

For  many  years,  the  postmaster  general  of 
the  United  States  was  nominated  not  for  his 
abilities  but  only  because  he  had  served  as 
campaign  manager  for  the  successful  presi- 
dent. 

Ed  Meese  is  a  well-qualified  attorney.  He 
was  a  former  prosecutor,  professor  of  law 
and  a  legal  adviser  to  Reagan  before  the 
president  acquired  his  present  position. 

Meese  is  from  this  area.  He  has  always 
been  reputed  to  be  an  honest,  decent,  hard- 
working lawyer. 

Who  does  a  person  borrow  from?  Friends, 
of  course.  This  is  the  normal  procedure.  A 
person  would  have  a  difficult  time  attempt- 
ing to  borrow  money  from  strangers. 

If  a  person  is  a  close  enough  friend  to  loan 
one  money,  that  person  would,  without 
doubt,  be  a  close  enough  friend  to  trust  in  a 
government  position  when  one  wishes  to 
name  people  who  can  be  trusted  to  such  po- 
sition. 

Loyalty  should  t>e  rewarded,  not  used  as  a 
device  to  defame  the  loyal  one. 

Since  1966,  Meese  has  been  a  person 
Ronald  Reagan  trusted.  Meese  served 
Reagan  for  two  terms  as  chief  of.  staff  when 
Reagan  was  governor  of  California. 

During  President  Reagan's  first  term. 
Meese  served  Ronald  Reagan  as  counselor 
to  the  president. 

No  one  can  fault  Reagan  for  naming  a 
trusted,  loyal  supporter  to  be  his  attorney 
general. 

Perhaps  if  you  or  I  were  president,  we 
would  select  someone  other  than  Meese  to 
be  attorney  general.  But  neither  of  us  is 
president,  and  the  selection  is  not  ours. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should 
recommend  the  confirmation  of  Edwin 
Meese's  nomination  as  attorney  general  and 
the  Senate  should  follow  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

Edwin  Meese  III  should  make  a  competent 
attorney  general. 

As  Jim  Maclnnes  would  say,  "Ronnie  is 
our  president." 
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(From  the  San  Diego  (CA)  Union,  Jan.  8, 

19851 

CoNriRMATioN  Due 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  recommend  that 
the  Senate  confirm  Edwin  Meese  III,  presi- 
dential counselor,  to  be  attorney  general 
when  the  issue  is  taken  up  again  later  this 
month.  This  will  end  nearly  a  year's  delay  in 
carrying  out  a  key  shift  within  Mr.  Reagan's 
official  family. 

An  independent  special  prosecutor,  the  re- 
spected Washington  lawyer  Jacob  A.  Stein, 
reported  last  September  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  criminal  charges  against  Mr. 
Meese  in  connection  with  any  of  the  mat- 
ters that  came  to  light  during  his  earlier 
confirmation  hearings.  This  was  no  surprise 
to  those  who  know  Mr.  Meese  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  His  sins  of  omission 
or  commission  involving  loans,  gifts  and  fed- 
eral jotM  were  not  those  of  someone  intent 
on  breaking  the  law.  Mr.  Meesv  did  not 
always  appreciate  that  Innocent  actions 
could  be  misunderstood  when  they  are  car- 
ried out  by  someone  in  his  powerful  position 
in  the  government. 

Common  Cause,  the  organization  that 
brought  some  of  the  original  accusations 
against  Mr.  Meese.  won't  let  go  of  the  issue. 
No  matter  what  the  special  prosecutor  says. 
Common  Cause  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
refuse  to  confirm  the  nomination  on 
grounds  that  Mr.  Meese  is  "blind"  to  ethical 
standards.  That's  reading  far  too  much  into 
Mr.  Meese's  lapses  in  Judgment. 

It's  not  unusual  for  presidents  to  name  as 
Attorney  General  a  close  political  associate 
or  adviser  who  happens  also  to  have  appro- 
priate credentials  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Meese's 
long  association  with  Mr.  Reagan  as  gover- 
nor, as  candidate  and  President  qualify  him 
on  the  first  score;  his  experience  as  a  pros- 
ecutor and  law  professor  qualify  him  on  the 
second. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  Mr.  Meese  will 
have  the  backing  of  strong  staff— experi- 
enced professionals  who  are  prepared  to 
provide  expertise  and  continuity  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  The  man  in  the  front  office, 
we  suspect,  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
phone  to  the  White  House. 

CProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  3,  1985] 
Common  Cause  vs.  Common  Law 

Just  in  time  for  today's  return  of  Congress 
to  Washington,  the  angels  at  Common 
Cause  are  enjoying  one  last  dance  on  the 
pinpricked  hide  of  Edwin  Meese.  Chairman 
and  head  ethicist  Archibald  Cox  recently 
issued  a  37-page  report  urging  that  everyone 
ignore  last  September's  385-page  investiga- 
tor's report  exonerating  Mr.  Meese. 

Not  to  worry  that  independent  coiuisel 
Jacob  Stein  and  five  deputy  counsels  Inter- 
viewed 200  witnesses,  and  a  grand  jury  ques- 
tioned 45  witnesses,  and  both  read  libraries 
full  of  documents.  They  cleared  Mr.  Meese 
of  all  allegations  of  criminal  improprieties. 

Mr.  Stein  was  careful  to  note  that  he 
could  only  consider  the  criminal  charges, 
and  wasn't  empowered  to  report  the  "pro- 
priety or  the  ethics"  of  Mr.  Meese's  conduct. 
But  obviously  ethical  judgments  depend,  or 
should  depend,  on  the  facts,  which  Mr. 
Stein  found  weren't  there.  Yet  Common 
Cause  harps  on  some  of  the  same  charges, 
which  include  failure  to  report  a  pair  of  cuff 
links  given  by  South  Korea,  a  loan  to  Mrs. 
Meese  by  someone  who  later  got  a  govern- 
ment job,  and  an  extension  on  the  Meese 
house  mortgage. 

The  Stein  report  said  there  was  nothing 
up  Mr.  Meese's  sleeve  on  the  cuff-link  case. 


or  when  it  came  to  the  friend  who  made 
loans  to  Mrs.  Meese  and  then  got  a  govern- 
ment job  "without  the  knowledge  of  or  any 
intervention  by  Mr.  Meese,"  or  when  the 
Meese  mortgage  was  extended  instead  of 
foreclosed,  which  was  "sound  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view."  It's  not  as  if  he  was  ac- 
cused of  breaking  campaign  finance  laws  or 
using  a  widow's  trust  fund  for  Meese  family 
purposes. 

What's  really  going  on  here  is  what's  been 
going  on  ever  since  William  FYench  Smith 
resigned.  Some  people  simply  don't  want  an 
attorney  general  with  the  conservative 
views  of  Mr.  Meese.  Many  of  these  appar- 
ently pay  dues  to  Common  Cause.  Mr.  Cox 
didn't  let  the  Stein  report  facts  get  in  his 
way.  E^ren  before  the  report  was  assigned, 
Mr.  Cox  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Meese  vio- 
lated "ethical  mandates, "  and  last  spring 
sent  a  letter  to  all  the  senators  saying  so.  So 
far,  the  anti-Meese  lobby  has  managed  to 
keep  the  attorney  general's  office  vacant  for 
almost  a  year,  leaving  in  limbo  some  impor- 
tant programs  of  the  Reagan  mandate.  Fi- 
nally, Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole  now 
says,  "We've  held  Ed  Meese  hostage  long 
enough." 

One  overdue  reform  for  Attorney  General 
Meese  would  be  to  end  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.,  the  American  lawyers'  version  of 
UNESCO.  The  program  was  supposed  to 
help  the  poor  eiiforce  their  rights,  but  has 
t>een  hijacked  by  social-engineering  lawyers 
whose  fascination  is  with  redistributionist 
politics,  not  with  the  interests  of  individual 
poor  people.  Mr.  Meese  may  also  have  some 
ideas  for  reducing  the  amount  of  litigation 
this  country  suffers,  which  accounts  for  a 
whopping  2%  of  GNP.  more  than  steel. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee  hearings 
to  confii-m  Mr.  Meese  are  rescheduled  for 
later  this  month.  He  is  perfectly  qualified 
for  the  job,  as  he  was  before  the  indeijend- 
ent  counsel's  report,  much  personal  tor- 
ment, and  a  year  ago. 

Indeed,  judging  by  the  damage  groups 
such  as  Common  Cause  would  wreak  on 
cherished  legal  principles,  it  strikes  us  that 
it  may  be  import  to  have  a  chiei  law-en- 
forcement officer  with  a  victim's  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  rule 
of  law.  Consider  this  Common  Cause  argu- 
ment. Despite  the  factual  findings  of  the 
Stein  report,  the  group  only  required  its  col- 
lective Judgment  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
Meese  lacks  "ethical  sensitivity,"  and  so 
must  never  be  attorney  general.  Each  page 
from  Mr.  Cox  must  have  the  strength  of  10 
pages  from  the  Independent  report  because 
Common  Cause  hearts  are  so  pure. 

Consider  what  Common  Cause  would  have 
us  adopt  as  a  new  standard  of  proof.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cox  report  acknowledges  the 
Stein  finding  that  there  was  no  link  be- 
tween the  loan  and  the  Job,  but  concludes, 
"whatever  his  subjective  motive,  Mr.  Meese 
did  link  by  his  actions"  the  loan  and  the  Job. 
"Subjective  motive?"  Common  Cause  is  ap- 
parently relying  on  an  'objective  motive," 
an  idea  only  a  studied  Marxist  could  under- 
stand. Since  no  evidence  is  offered  to  sug- 
gest any  action  by  Mr.  Meese  to  support  a 
link  between  the  loan  and  the  Job,  this 
pathbreaking  legal  standard  requires  no 
proof. 

The  gist  of  the  Common  Cause  argument 
makes  a  hash  of  the  very  concepts  of  guilt 
and  Innocence;  Even  though  Mr.  Meese  did 
nothing  criminal,  there  were  allegations  of 
criminal  behavior,  and  the  existence  of  alle- 
gations Is  fatal  to  Mr.  Meese.  In  Mr.  Cox's 
estimation,  the  controversy  surrounding  Mr. 
Meese  means  he  can  no  longer  "symbolize 


the  highest  standards  of  honor,  integrity 
and  freedom  from  self-interest."  Mr.  Cox 
and  Common  Cause  of  course  were  sources 
of  many  of  these  allegations  in  the  first 
place.  So  political  enemies  can  be  quashed 
In  three  easy  steps;  Raise  accusations, 
damage  reputations,  ignore  vindications. 

Neat. 

But  this  procedure  turns  the  major  princi- 
ple of  common  law  inside  out.  The  accepted 
idea  has  been  that  people  are  considerd  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty.  The  suggested 
reform  from  Common  Cause,  as  applied  to 
Mr.  Meese,  is  that  he's  guilty  after  being 
proved  innocent.  A  more  proper  verdict 
would  be  a  speedy  confirmation  as  attorney 
general. 

CFrom  the  Sacramento  Union,  Jan.  2.  1985] 
Second  Round  por  Meese 

With  a  landslide  reelection  behind  him. 
President  Reagan  is  expected  to  have  little 
difficulty  in  belatedly  obtaining  Senate  ac- 
quiescence to  his  choice  of  Edwin  Meese  III 
as  attorney  general. 

It  should  also  help  Mr.  Meese  and  Mr. 
Reagan  that  Congress  is— or  should  be— em- 
barassed  by  its  clumsy  whitewash  of  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  candidate  Geraldine 
A.  Ferraro's  financial  disclosure  problems. 

Post-Ferraro  partisan  attacks  on  Mr. 
Meese's  integrity— now  that  he  has  been 
cleared  of  criminal  suspicion  by  special  pros- 
ecutor Jacob  A.  Stein— would  not  play  well 
with  the  voting  public  that  so  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  its  confidence  in  Mr. 
Reagan. 

Mr.  Stein  thoroughly  investigated  Mr. 
Meese's  personal  finances,  his  controversial 
promotion  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and  insinu- 
ations that  he  helped  to  get  federal  jobs  for 
people  who  helped  him  financially. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee— which  must  confirm  Mr.  Meese 
as  attorney  general— and  others  in  Congress 
had  a  field  day  grilling  Mr.  Meese  during  his 
Initial  round  of  confirmation  hearings  last 
year. 

Some  Democratic  senators  obviously 
found  the  presidential  counselor  a  tempting 
surrogate  target  for  his  Republican  boss  in  a 
crucial  election  year. 

Now  that  the  presidential  election  is  over, 
the  Senate  Democrats  presumably  won't 
have  much  incentive  to  keep  up  the  attacks 
on  Mr.  Meese. 

Those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Meese's  gov- 
ernmental career  in  California  and  Wash- 
ington are  convinced  that  he  is  honest. 

This,  of  course,  doesn't  excuse  Mr.  Meese 
from  the  charge  that  he  was  careless  in 
keeping  his  financial  affairs— including  an 
interest-free  loan  of  $15,000  to  his  wife  that 
he  failed  to  disclose  as  the  law  requires— 
straight  and  above  suspicion. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Meese  will  lay 
to  rest  any  lingering  doubts  about  his  suit- 
ability to  serve  as  attorney  general. 

When  Round  2  of  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings begin,  Mr.  Meese  should  be  on  his  way 
toward  restoring  his  reputation,  that  was 
tainted  by  nothing  worse  than  occasionally 
poor  Judgment  and  excessively  partisan  at- 
tacks. 

Record  Cleared;  An  Apology  to  Ed  Meese 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Washington.— Back  in  March  I  wrote  a 
column  about  M  Meese.  It  hurt  to  write  it. 
The  President  had  nominated  Meese  to 
become  attorney  general,  and  the  nomina- 
tion had  been  caught  in  a  fog  of  suspicion 
and  iiuiuendo.  Meese  was  being  perceived  as 


a  wheeler-dealer  who  peddled  federal  jobs  in 
return  for  personal  favors. 

■'Because  perception  counts  so  heavily,"  I 
said  then,  "my  unhappy  thought  is  that 
Meese  ought  to  withdraw  his  name.  .  .  . 
Reagan  has  enough  heavy  baggage  to  carry 
into  the  coming  campaign  without  the 
burden  of  a  long  and  distasteful  battle  for 
(Meese's)  confirmation." 

I  write  today's  column  with  a  lighter 
heart.  Meese  now  has  won  vindication— vin- 
dication in  every  way  that  a  court-appointed 
independent  counsel  could  provide  it.  An  ex- 
haustive review  of  11  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing failed  to  turn  up  the  slightest  evi- 
dence against  him. 

With  only  a  few  days  remaining  before 
Congress  adjourns  on  Friday,  it  is  too  late  to 
resume  confirmation  hearings  now;  but  if 
Reagan  is  reelected  in  November,  the  Sen- 
ate's first  order  of  business  in  January 
should  be  the  speedy  rectification  of  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  to  an  honorable 
man. 

Jacob  A.  Stein  was  appointed  independent 
counsel  on  April  2.  My  expectation— an  ex- 
pectation nurtured  in  Washington  journal- 
ism—was that  we  were  in  for  a  summer  of 
leaks.  I  could  see  The  Washington  Post's 
bloodhounds  sniffing  on  the  trail  of  Stein's 
investigators.  It  didn't  work  out  that  way. 
As  it  now  transpires,  there  was  nothing 
scandalous  to  leak.  Moreover,  Stein  ran  a 
tight  ship.  He  gave  no  press  conferences, 
and  he  kept  his  crew  buttoned  up;  "We  were 
successful  in  affording  confidentiality  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  witnesses." 

By  the  time  his  investigation  ended.  Stein 
and  his  staff  had  interviewed  more  than  200 
witnesses  and  had  pored  over  thousands  of 
pages  of  relevant  material.  No  witness 
sought  immunity.  No  witness  took  the 
Fifth.  Under  the  ethics  statute.  Stein  had 
no  authority  to  consider  matters  of  proprie- 
ty, appearance  or  judgment  on  Meese's  part. 
The  question  was  whether  Meese  had  violat- 
ed federal  law.  And  the  upshot? 

■We  find  no  basis  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  11  allegations  for  the  bringing  of  a  pros- 
ecution against  Mr.  Meese." 

One  of  the  more  serious  allegations  last 
spring  had  to  do  with  a  $15,000  loan  from 
Edwin  W.  Thomas  to  Meese's  wife  Ursula. 
Meese  had  failed  to  report  the  indebtedness 
on  his  Form  278;  the  loan  carried  no  inter- 
est; Thomas  had  been  named  to  head  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  General  Services 
Administration;  Mrs.  Thomas  had  become 
an  attorney-examiner  with  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board;  their  son  Tad 
Thomas  held  a  job  for  10  months  with  the 
Labor  Department.  It  looked  bad. 

Stein's  metriculous  investigation  dissi- 
pates the  cloud.  The  two  families  were  quite 
close;  the  loan  was  a  friendly  accommoda- 
tion intended  to  help  Mrs.  Meese  in  the 
timely  purchase  of  a  promising  stock.  (The 
stock,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  bummer.) 
Thomas  got  his  GSA  job  on  his  own.  There 
was  no-evidence  "that  Mr.  Meese  was  in- 
volved in  or  was  even  aware  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
appointment."  As  for  Mrs.  Thomas;  "No  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Meese's  participation  In  her 
hiring  was  found. "  As  for  Tad;  "No  evidence 
regarding  Mr.  Meese  was  discovered." 

The  same  negative  findings  were  made  in 
the  matter  of  Meese's  real  estate  loans. 
After  Reagan's  victory  in  November  1980,  it 
was  imperative  that  Meese  make  a  move  to 
Washington  in  order  to  serve  as  the  incom- 
ing President's  chief  counselor.  The  Meeses 
put  their  San  Diego  home  on  the  market 
and  simultaneously  arranged  to  purchase  a 
house     in     McLean,     Va.,     a    Washington 


suburb.  The  San  Diego  property  remained 
unsold  until  September  1982.  Much  of  the 
financing  was  through  Great  American 
First  Savings  Bank.  Subsequently  Gordon 
Luce,  chairman  of  Great  American's  board, 
was  appointed  to  a  part-time  position  as  al- 
ternate delegate  to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Stein's  conclusion,  after  an  exhaustive 
tracking  of  documents  and  testimony,  is 
that  there  simply  was  no  nexus  between  the 
bank's  easygoing  treatment  of  Meese  and 
Luce's  appointment  to  a  largely  honorary 
post.  Luce  was  close  to  the  President.  If  he 
had  wanted  a  high-ranking  job  in  Washing- 
ton, he  would  not  have  needed  Ed  Meese  to 
intercede  for  him.  All  other  allegations 
faded  away  in  the  same  fashion. 

In  the  newspaper  business,  all  this  would 
add  up  to  "no  story."  The  media,  regretta- 
bly, have  treated  the  Stein  report  as  such. 
The  abbreviated  coverage  of  Meese's  vindi- 
cation this  month  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  voluminous  reported  of  the  allegations 
against  him  last  spring.  This  is  how  the 
system  works;  No  story  is  no  story.  But  it  is 
pure  pleasure  for  me  to  rejoice  that  Meese 
spumed  my  bad  advice  in  March.  He  and 
the  President  stood  fast,  and  they  have 
come  through  with  colors  flying. 

(James  J.  Kilpatrick's  icriting  appear  in 
numerous  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.) 

Ed  Meese  Cleared  and  Ready 
President  Reagan's  announced  intention 
to    have    Edwin    Meese,    his   White    House 
counselor,  serve  as  the  next  U.S.  attorney 
general  got  a  big  boost  recently. 

Meese  was  officially  cleared  of  possible 
criminal  charges  having  to  do  with  his  fi- 
nancial affairs  and  possible  violations  of 
bribery  statutes.  Specifically,  he  was  found 
innocent  of  allegations  that  he  helped  to  get 
federal  jobs  for  individuals  who  had  lent  his 
family  money  or  helped  him  sell  his  La 
Mesa,  Calif.,  home. 

This  vindication  came  in  the  form  of  a 
385-page  report.  The  findings  summarize  an 
exhaustive  five-month  investigation  by 
Jacob  A.  Stein,  who  was  appointed  last  April 
by  a  three-judge  federal  court  as  a  counsel 
independent  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
determine  Meese's  culpabUity. 

Stein,  one  of  the  country's  most  respected 
attorneys,  was  assisted  by  five  deputy  coun- 
sels. Including  three  former  government 
prosecutors,  and  four  FBI  agents. 

There  were  11  separate  Inquiries  of  possi- 
ble wrongdoing,  some  of  which  were  nig- 
gling. One,  for  example,  had  to  do  with 
Meese's  retention  of  cuff  links  given  to  him 
by  the  government  of  South  Korea, 

The  most  serious  Inquiry  and  the  center 
of  the  Investigation  concerned  Meese's  fail- 
ure to  list  a  $15,000  loan  to  his  wife  on  fed- 
eral disclosure  forms.  The  exonerating  ver- 
dict on  this  is  clear  enough;  ".  .  .  we  find  no 
indication  of  any  underlying  Improper  or  U- 
legal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Meeses  and 
no  evidence  that  they  had  knowledge  of  any 
such  conduct  by  anyone  else."  Stein  did  cite 
Meese's  "general  lack  of  attention  to  the 
forms .  .  ." 

As  for  the  charge  that  Meese  helped  his 
friends  obtain  federal  Jobs  in  return  for  per- 
sonal favors.  Stein  found  In  every  Instance 
that  the  Individuals  were  so  well  acquainted 
eith.r  with  the  president  himself  or  with 
oth'T  top  officials  In  the  administration 
tha  ".  .  .  none  of  them  needed  Mr.  Meese's 
support  and  Influence  to  obtain  federal 
jobs  .  .  ." 

So  much  for  the  criminal  aspect.  But  what 
about  ethics  and  Judgment?  Appropriately. 


Stein  resisted  pressure  from  tx>th  friends 
and  foes  of  Meese  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  moral  aspects  and  confined  his  report  to 
the  strictly  legal.  Thus,  these  subjective 
considerations  remain  as  a  factor  in  the  con- 
firmation proceedings  after  the  November 
election,  assuming  Mr.  Reagan's  victory. 
Senators  from  both  parties  predict,  howev- 
er, that  the  president  will  be  given  the  at- 
torney general  he  has  pledged  anew  to 
nominate. 

Indeed,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kermedy,  appar- 
ently reflecting  the  views  of  other  Judiciary 
Committee  Democrats,  has  said,  "the  ques- 
tions examined  and  resolved  by  the  special 
coimsel  should  no  longer  be  part  of  the  con- 
firmation process."  Instead,  he  promised  to 
question  Meese  about  his  "sensitivity  to 
issues  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties." 
Such  partisan  and  philosophical  dickering 
will  not  likely  amount  to  much. 

The  real  question  now  is  this;  What  can 
be  expect  from  Meese  as  the  nation's  top 
law-enforcement  official?  Putting  aside  his 
advocacy  of  law  and  order  since  his  days  as 
deputy  district  attorney  in  California's  Ala- 
meda County  during  the  early  1960s,  we 
find  a  thoughtful  answer  from  a  prominent 
and  qualified  Democrat;  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  a 
lawyer  and  counsel  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  wrote  not  long  ago  that  Meese's  aca- 
demic and  professional  records  "...  may 
not  be  up  to  the  standards  of  distinction  set 
by  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and  Edward  H. 
Levi,  but  he  compares  favorably  with  most 
of  our  attorneys  general  •  •  * 

Philosophy  Behind  Meese  Mess  an  AP 

News  Analysis  By  Mike  Feinsilber 

Washington.— From  one  viewpoint,  the 
fight  over  the  fitness  of  Edwin  Meese  III  to 
serve  as  attorney  general  was  over  his 
ethics.  But  that  was  only  part  of  the  story. 
Much  of  the  opposition  facing  Meese  was 
based  on  his  political  philosophy  rather 
than  his  ethics. 

The  long,  painful,  expensive  fight  over 
Meese's  nomination  Illustrates  a  point  about 
the  way  Washington  works. 

These  occasional  confirmation  battles— 
always  distasteful  because  a  person's  repu- 
tation is  at  stake— are  almost  always  over  a 
hidden  question. 

Usually  the  battle  grounds  are  the  nomi- 
nee's ethics  while  what's  really  at  issue  is 
his  philosophy. 

In  Meese's  case,  special  prosecutor  Jacob 
A.  Stein  absolved  Meese  of  criminal  wrong- 
doing last  week  in  the  culmination  of  a  five- 
month  grand  jury  investigation. 

The  fight  wasn't  over  a  $15,000  interest- 
free  loan  from  a  long-time  Califomia  friend 
who  ended  up  on  the  federal  payroll.  Nor 
was  !t  over  Meese's  forgetfulness  in  neglect- 
ing to  list  some  stock  transactions  on  his  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms,  or  his  hasty  pro- 
motion In  the  Army  Reserve,  or  his  failure 
to  turn  over  to  the  government  a  $375  pair 
of  Jade  and  gold  cuff  links  given  him  by  the 
South  Korean  government. 

Meese's  ideological  foes  in  the  Senate 
raised  those  issues  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
him  from  becoming  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment because  they  don't  like  his  ideas, 
not  because  they  cared  what  he  did  with  a 
pair  of  cuff  links. 

Meese's  critics  don't  like  his  conservative 
political  philosophy,  his  feelings  toward  the 
poor,  his  attempts  to  weaken  or  abolish  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  his  attempt  to 
restore  tax-exempt  status  to  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity despite  its  record  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  his  opposition  to  the 
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Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  what  one  wit- 
ness at  Senate  hearings  called  "the  Adminis- 
tration's insensitivity.  unfairness  and  indif- 
ference to  women,  minorities,  the  disabled 
and  many  other  victims  of  discrimination." 

The  witness.  Ralph  Neas.  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  Feb.  2.  "Bluntly  put.  we  oppose 
the  nomination  because,  on  the  basis  of  our 
observations  over  the  past  three  years,  we 
do  not  believe  Ed  Meese.  as  the  nation's 
chief  law  enforcement  officer,  would  en- 
force, vigorously  and  objectively,  our  na- 
tion's civil  rights  laws." 

That  sort  of  argument  doesn't  get  very 
far.  and  the  Meese  nomination  was  headed 
for  the  Senate  floor,  and  probable  confirma- 
tion, when  the  personal  financial  questions 
that  caused  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  arose. 

Editor's  note:  Mike  Peinsilber.  an  AP  re- 
porter in  Washington,  has  covered  the  fight 
over  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III  and 
other  confirmation  battles. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sept. 

22-23.  19841 

Vindication  roR  Edwin  Meese  III 

When  there  were  stories  day  after  day  on 
the  charges  made  against  White  House 
Counselor  Edwin  Meese  III  during  Senate 
hearings  on  his  suitability  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  the  constant  repetition 
had  the  effect  of  virtually  convicting  Meese 
without  a  trial. 

The  inquisitors  of  Meese,  led  by  Sen. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  D-Ohio.  hounded 
him  with  a  succession  of  allegations  that 
seemed  to  indicate  Meese  had  accepted  fi- 
nancial favors  in  exchange  for  helping  a 
number  of  his  friends  get  cushy  government 
jobs. 

Democratic  foes  of  Meese  even  went  so  far 
as  to  invent  a  term,  "the  Sleaze  Factor." 
which  they  claimed  applied  to  the  Reagan 
administration  as  well  as  to  Meese. 

Meese's  detractors  were  so  convinced  of 
his  guilt  they  called  on  him  to  ask  President 
Reagan  to  withdraw  his  nomination  because 
they  were  sure  he  had  committed  serious, 
possibly  criminal  offenses. 

Meese  finally  had  all  he  could  take  of  this 
guilt-by-accusation  strategy  and  asked  for 
an  independent  investigation  of  the  charges 
that  Metzenbaum  and  Company  arrayed 
against  him. 

Now.  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  by 
an  independent  counsel.  Jacob  A.  Stein,  the 
latter  says  the  five-month  probe  found  "no 
basis"  for  bringing  criminal  charges  against 
Meese  on  11  allegations  made  stgainst  him. 

TTiis  378-page  report  should  silence  a  lot 
the  Irresponsible  charges  and  innuendos 
that  political  opponents  of  Meese  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  have  coantinued  to  make 
against  Meese.  The  Sleaze  is  on  the  other 
foot.  Those  who  jumped  so  quicldy  to  con- 
clude that  Edwin  Meese  had  broken  the  law 
in  a  number  of  financial  dealings  must  now 
l)e  feeling  pretty  sleazy,  and  deservedly  so. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum is  still  talking  ak>out  "inconsisten- 
cies" between  what  Stein  reported  and  testi- 
mony heard  before  the  committee,  or  that 
Metzenbaum  has  called  anew  for  Meese  to 
ask  Reagan  to  withdraw  the  nomination. 
There  probably  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
could  persuade  Metzenbaum  to  drop  his 
vendetta  against  Meese.  Fortunately,  if  the 
present  trend  in  the  presidential  race  holds 
up.  the  influence  of  the  noted  real  estate 
broker  from  Ohio  will  be  further  diminished 
after  Nov.  6. 


The  lesson  here  is  that  it  is  always  wrong 
to  attempt  to  convict  someone  before  he  has 
had  a  fair  hearing  on  the  charges  made 
against  him.  The  overzealous  pursuers  of 
Mr.  Meese  weren't  just  out  to  defeat  his 
nomination,  they  intended  to  destroy  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  White  House,  and  to  then 
use  the  demise  of  Meese  to  batter  the  ad- 
ministration as  well.  The  exoneration  of 
Meese  of  any  illegal  behavior  has  foiled  this 
plan.  It  should  serve  as  a  caution  flag  for 
some  in  Congress  and  in  the  media  who 
have  been  inclined  to  conclude  that  any  be- 
havior that  appears  suspicious  Is,  ipso  facto, 
criminal  behavior. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Aug.  27.  1984] 

BtniNiNG  THE  Scandal  at  Both  Ends— Meese 

Mess 

(By  Michael  Ledeen) 

Scandals  make  good  copy  and  sometimes 
make  journalistic  careers,  but  do  they  make 
for  good  government?  The  case  of  Ed  Meese 
shows  the  press  In  a  less  than  flattering 
light,  diligently  hunting  down  all  the  leads 
that  might  show  malfeasance  in  high  places 
but  often  exaggerating  the  significance  of 
what  has  been  discovered,  and  leaving  one 
in  the  end  with  the  disturbing  thought  that 
the  whole  "affair"  will  prove  to  be  one  more 
blow  to  reasonableness 

My  favorite  contemporary  author,  the 
Swiss  Friedrich  Durrenmatt,  provided  the 
best  perspective  on  scandal  in  his  novel 
Traps,  later  a  Broadway  play  entitled  77ie 
Deadly  Game.  The  theme  as  in  all  his 
works,  was  Justice.  What  is  guilt,  and  who 
can  judge  it?  In  Traps,  a  nondescript  person 
wanders  through  a  winter  blizzard  into  a 
chalet  to  find  three  old  men  having  their 
monthly  dinner  together,  a  retired  judge,  a 
retired  prosecutor,  and  a  retired  defense  at- 
torney. The  three  try  the  greatest  case  of 
history,  but  as  one  of  them  explains  to 
Traps,  it's  more  fun  with  a  real  person,  and 
they  ask  if  he  will  stand  trial  in  exchange 
for  food  and  drink.  He  agrees,  but  when  his 
attorney  suggests  he  plead  guilty  to  a  minor 
charge  ("everyone  has  done  something 
wrong  after  all").  Traps  insists  that  he  has 
lived  an  exemplary  life  and  claims  inno- 
cence. In  the  end,  the  prosecutor  finds  that 
Traps,  having  discovered  his  wife  Involved 
in  an  affair  with  his  boss,  arranges  for  the 
man— who  has  a  heart  condition— to  under- 
go a  shock,  which  kills  him.  "You  knew  he 
would  die."  the  prosecutor  proclaims  enthu- 
siastically. "Yes,"  says  Traps,  who  is 
promptly  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Judge. 
Taking  matters  into  his  own  hands.  Traps 
hangs  himself  and  when  the  three  old 
men— now  happily  drunk— find  his  tx>dy, 
they  lament.  Traps,  Traps,  why  did  you  do 
that?  You  have  ruined  the  most  wonderful 
evening  we  ever  had." 

As  Durrenmatt  realized,  no  one's  life  can 
withstand  intense  scrutiny.  We  have  all 
done  something  we  regret,  or  failed  to  do 
something  we  should  have  done,  and  a 
canny  prosecutor  in  a  courtr(x>m  or  in  the 
media  can  eventually  ask  enough  damaging 
questions  to  make  us  look  bad.  In  practice, 
once  the  life  of  a  public  figure  comes  under 
the  microscope,  he  is  In  trouble.  One  hopes 
that  the  issue  Is  one  of  degree,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  be  Judged  by  standards  of 
reasonableness.  Are  our  sins  grave  or  only 
the  usual  ones? 

In  the  Meese  affair,  the  protagonist's 
major  malfeasance  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  borrowed  money.  His  other  alleged  sins, 
for  the  most  part,  are  those  that  define  the 
political  process  and  the  spoils  system:  he 
got  people  he  knew  appointed  to  Jobs:  he  re- 


warded party  loyalists  and  Reagan  support- 
ers: he  did  his  best  to  rally  public  and  Con- 
gressional backing  for  his  President's  pro- 
grams. 

Yet  even  though  there  is  virtually  unani- 
mous testimony  from  those  who  know  him 
k>est  that  Meese  is  an  honest  and  scrupulous 
man.  the  media  have  Investigated  his  activi- 
ties without  the  kind  of  fairness  we  so  badly 
need  to  keep  society  civil.  THE  NEW  RE- 
PUBLIC for  one,  used  a  nasty  cover  head- 
line—SLEAZY  ED  MEESE— to  highlight  a 
TRB  column  about  the  case  (TNR,  April  2). 
Consider  two  other  examples.  The  first 
came  on  April  4,  when  Ronald  J.  Ostrow  of 
the  Loa  Angeles  Times  wrote  a  story  (picked 
up  by  77k  Washington  Post)  with  this  lead 
paragraph: 

Clarence  M.  Pendleton  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  won 
appointment  to  his  federal  Job  while  serving 
on  the  board  of  Great  American  Federal 
Savings  Si  Loan  Association,  the  San  Diego 
institution  that  allowed  Attorney  General- 
designate  Edwin  Meese  III  to  fall  fifteen 
months  behind  on  his  mortgage  payments." 

After  noting  that  Pendleton  was  the  third 
former  official  of  the  SAL  to  get  a  Job  in 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Ostrow  leveled 
his  charge  against  Meese  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  "In  an  interview.  Pendleton  said 
he  had  no  luiowledge  of  Meese's  mortgage 
debt  ...  or  of  Great  American's  apparently 
unusually  tolerant  attitude.  .  .  . "  The  in- 
sinuation here  is  that  the  bank  let  Meese 
off  easy  because  the  bank's  officials  wanted 
(and  got)  Jobs  in  Washington,  or  alterna- 
tively, that  bank  officials  helped  Meese  and 
he  rewarded  them  later  on  by  getting  them 
Washington  Jobs. 

Meese  and  Pendleton  were  old  friends, 
Pendleton  having  served  on  the  board  of 
San  Diego  Coalition  for  Economic  and  Envi- 
ronmental Balance— co-founded  by  Meese— 
in  the  late  1970s.  Thus  Pendleton  was  al- 
ready in  the  basic  pool  of  people  from  whom 
the  Reagan  Administration  chose  many  of 
its  officials.  Furthermore,  as  Ostrow's  own 
information  demonstrates,  the  dates  of  Pen- 
dleton's association  with  the  bank  don't  sup- 
port the  suggestion  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  Meese  loans.  Pendleton  came  to 
the  bank  In  January  1981  (by  which  time 
the  Meeses  were  trying  to  sell  their  house) 
and  left  In  November.  Ostrow  himself  ob- 
serves that  Meese's  mortgage 
debt "  .  .  .  climbed  to  $423,000  in  April 
1982,"  by  which  time  Pendleton  had  been 
gone  for  five  months  and  was  hardly  in  a 
position  to  influence  anything.  In  any 
event,  the  t>ank's  willingness  to  let  Meese 
delay  payments  until  the  house  was  sold  is 
hardly  surprising:  California  real  estate  is 
not  a  bad  risk.  Meese  was  gainfully  em- 
ployed, and  his  future  earning  prospects 
were  excellent.  Meese  says  that  he  didn't 
even  know  Pendleton  was  on  the  board,  and 
nothing  in  pnint  suggests  the  contrary. 

Had  the  media  l>een  of  a  fairer  turn  of 
mind,  they  might  have  reported  that  the 
stones  of  Meese  and  his  CSlifomia  home  re- 
flected the  man's  real  condition:  Meese  had 
to  l)orrow  money,  tried  to  sell  his  house 
during  a  tough  time  for  the  real  estate 
market,  and  got  some  help  during  that 
period  from- imagine— his  friends. 

The  other  main  sin  of  which  Meese  has 
been  accused  is  more  interesting,  because  it 
is  related  to  the  post-Watergate  effort  to 
eliminate  venality  from  government.  As 
usual,  the  procedures  were  designed  by  the 
lawyers,  who  created  complicated  forms  for 
government    officials    to    fill    out.    It    was 


Meese's  failure  to  completely  fill  out  one  of 
these  forms  that  led  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous headlines  in  the  whole  affair,  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  6:  Meese  Failed 
to  List  Paid  Trips.  The  clear  suggestion  of 
the  headline— and  much  of  the  story— was 
that  Meese  was  cheating  in  fact  he  had  run 
afoul  of  same  tough  paperwork.  The  new 
ethics  laws  require  you  to  report  almost  ev- 
erything you  do  and  have  done,  including 
everthing  you  own.  all  Jobs  you  have  ever 
held  any  company  with  which  you  have  had 
a  relationship,  any  board  on  which  you  have 
sat.  and  so  on.  I  know  of  one  older  govern- 
ment official  who  has  done  a  lot  in  his  life 
who  had  to  pay  a  lawyer  and  an  accountant 
for  thirty  days'  work  in  order  to  fill  out  the 
forms  in  full. 

The  ordeal  by  form  does  not  end  there, 
however,  for  if  you  travel  while  a  govern- 
ment official,  you  have  to  report  that,  too, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  from  the 
laws  how  to  repori  it  all.  If  a  group  asks  you 
to  speak  and  offers  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
your  travel  and  lodging,  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities: you  can  pay  the  expenses  and  ask 
for  reimbursement,  or  you  can  ask  for  the 
tickets,  the  hotel  bills,  and  the  meals  to  be 
paid  directly  for  you.  If  I  understood  the  re- 
quirements properly,  the  first  case  is  termed 
"reimbursement"  and  goes  on  one  form, 
while  the  second  is  a  "gift"  and  goes  on  a 
different  form.  Moreover,  the  government's 
lawyers  were  in  a  quandary  for  the  first 
couple  of  years  about  how  to  report  all 
these  things,  and  even  about  whether  they 
all  had  to  be  reported. 

This  aspect  of  the  Meese  story  offered  the 
media  the  chance  to  look  into  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  and  ask  some  intelligent 
questions  about  it,  but  to  my  knowledge  no 
publication  or  network  did  so.  Yet  as  John 
H.  Gross,  who  investigated  the  Carter 
family  business  for  the  Justice  Department 
in  1979.  wrote  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
back  in  January  1982: 

'.  .  .  the  Act  does  not  effectively  deal  with 
the  problem  it  was  intended  to  address.  In 
fact,  its  chief  effect  has  been  to  deflect 
public  inquiry  from  genuine  Improprieties 
of  those  In  high  office  and  focus  public  in- 
terest instead  on  errors  which  those  offi- 
cials comment  in  preparing  their  disclosure 
reports. 

"This  is  essentially  a  misplaced  focus  be- 
cause most  such  errors  are  nothing  more 
than  honest  mistakes.  Not  only  do  the  Act 
and  its  regulations  call  for  elaborate  detail, 
but  they  do  so  in  a  terribly  confusing 
manner.  ...  A  government  official  without 
specialized  training  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  is  likely  to  be  mystified  by  the  task 
before  him.  Mistakes  are  almost  unavoid- 
able. 

"Such  mistakes  seem  to  hold  an  interest 
for  "public  interest"  groups  and  the  media 
well  beyond  their  intrinsic  importance  .  .  . " 

Meese  didn't  want  to  spend  the  money  on 
a  lawyer,  and  filled  out  the  forms  himself. 
On  one  occasion  he  omitted  a  $15,000  loan 
to  his  wife  from  a  California  friend  who 
later  got  a  government  Job  (he  had  declared 
the  loan  on  other  forms),  and  this  got  him 
into  hot  water.  Just  as  John  Gross  had  pre- 
dicted, an  innocent  error  became  character- 
ized as  malfeasance. 

In  Traps,  the  old  men's  game  becomes 
deadly  because  Traps  makes  a  claim  of  abso- 
lute innocence  that  cannot  possibly  stand 
close  investigation,  and  he  forgets  that  he  is 
involved  in  a  game  and  acts  as  if  his  mock 
trial  and  sentencing  were  real.  The  Judge 
and  the  attorneys  were  shocked  to  see  the 
effect  of  their  amusement,  for  they  had  be- 


lieved it  was  all  a  game.  I  sometimes  think 
the  media  behave  in  the  same  way.  and  one 
of  the  tip-offs  is  the  fact  that  almost  with- 
out exception  the  major  media  have  termed 
Jacob  Stein  the  "special  prosecutor"  in  the 
case.  His  actual  title  is  "independent  coun- 
sel" and  the  title  was  changed  from  "special 
prosecutor"  in  1982  precisely  because  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  latter  was  too  preju- 
dicial. Yet  among  leading  publications  only 
77ie  Wall  Street  Journal  has  used  the  cor- 
rect label  with  any  frequency. 

The  Meese  affair  has  produced  hundreds 
of  pages  of  articles  and  hours  of  broadcast 
time.  This  is  disproportional  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  Meese's  actions.  It  hurts  Meese.  an 
honest  and  capable  official,  and  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  recruit  other  good  people 
for  similar  positions.  In  fact,  for  a  day  at 
the  Democratic  convention,  some  Journal- 
ists noted  that  Geraldlne  Ferraro  had  not 
listed  her  husband's  business  activities  on 
her  disclosure  form,  and  there  was  a  brief 
flurry  of  investigative  activity.  Happily,  it 
quieted  down,  but  we  shall  soon  witness  her 
second  ordeal  by  form.  If  we  continue  to 
subject  our  public  officials  to  such  unfair 
examinations,  we  shall  end  up  with  either 
inexperienced  novitiates  or  experienced 
crooks  in  high  office. 

The  government  and  the  media  must 
reach  a  reasonable  compromise,  whereby 
the  media  continue  to  scrutinize  the  activi- 
ties of  government  officials  but  a  sense  of 
balance  about  improprieties  is  observed. 
The  alternative  is  for  political  life  to  grow 
less  and  less  civil. 

/Michael  Ledeen  is  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies.) 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  2,  1984] 

Cannibalism  Capital-style 

(By  Aram  Bakshian) 

Attention,  readers:  Can  you  name  this 
tune? 

"This  is  a  hell  of  a  Job  I  have  no  trouble 
with  my  enemies.  I  can  take  care  of  them  all 
right.  But  my  damm  friends  .  .  .  they're  the 
ones  that  keep  me  walking  the  floor 
nights!" 

Wrong  again.  It's  not  a  quote  from  Ronald 
Reagan's  diary.  This  conversational  frag- 
ment was  uttered  by  President  Warren  Ga- 
maliel Harding  to  Journalist  William  Allen 
White,  some  60  years  ago. 

One  wonders  though,  whether  some  simi- 
lar thought— neatly  shorn  of  the  expletives, 
of  course— doesn't  occasionally  echo  in  the 
sound  chambers  of  the  current  First  Execu- 
tive Cranium.  Especially  Just  now,  while 
Edwin  Meese,  one  of  the  president's  closest 
confidants  and  his  nominee  for  attorney 
general,  has  become  an  Inadvertent  means 
of  raising  doubu  about  the  ethical  practices 
of  the  Reagan  administration. 

Fritz  Mondale,  the  candidate  of  compas- 
sion and  the  open  mind,  has  already  tried 
Mr.  Meese  and  found  him  g\iUty  of  being 
part  of.  in  Mr.  Mondale's  own  delicate 
words,  the  Reagan  "sleaze  factor. "  My  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  I  should  use  a  Mondallan 
frame  of  reference.  Is,  ""Where's  the 
sleaze?'" 

Until  and  unless  the  investigation  of  the 
newly  appointed  special  prosecutor  uncovers 
any  real  illegalities  or  Improprieties  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Meese,  it  will  become  Mr.  Mon- 
dale and  the  rest  of  the  pack  yapping  at  his 
heels  to  pass  Judgment  on  one  of  the  more 
decent,  dedicated  people  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  executive  branch  in  recent 
years. 


Let  me  confess  that  I  am  not  a  neutral 
spectator  in  this  tawdry  political  melodra- 
ma. I  knew,  worked  with— and  occasionally 
disagreed  with— Ed  Meese  in  the  Reagan 
White  House  for  several  years.  When  you 
gain  insight  into  and  respect  for  a  person's 
character  on  the  basis  of  close  contact,  you 
may  t>e  better  qualified  to  pass  Judgment  on 
their  conduct  and  character  than  someone 
who  is  trying  to  use  them  as  a  political 
punching  bag— but  you  are  not  an  unbiased 
Juror. 

So,  having  admitted  that  extensive  expo- 
sure to  Ed  Meese  left  me  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
public  servant  of  integrity,  let  me  confine 
myself  to  some  of  the  factual  details  of  the 
"case"  that  is  being  mounted  against  him  by 
Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  D-Ohlo,  and 
other  partisan  politicians  trying  to  Inflict 
damage  on  Ronald  Reagan  in  what  Just 
happens  to  be  an  election  year. 

By  the  way,  a  close  look  at  Mr.  Mets- 
enbaum's  own  colorful  rise  to  riches  as  a 
Midwest  parking  lot  millionaire,  and  his  ex- 
ceedingly cordial  relations  with  trade  union 
bosses  might  prove  most  informative  as  an 
example  of  how  to  get  rich  quick  and  then 
be  elected  to  the  Senate.  One  hopes  that 
somewhere,  even  now.  a  dedicated  sociolo- 
gist— or  an  employee  of  Jack  Anderson— is 
compiling  the  full  story  so  that  it  wUl  not  be 
lost  to  future  generations  wishing  to  emu- 
Uteit. 

As  for  the  Ed  Meese  case,  herewith  a  few 
facts  that  have  been  lost  in  the  blizzard  of 
innuendo.  On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
and  accusations  made  to  date. 

1.  Mr.  Meese  never  proposed  any  full-  or 
part-time  federal  Job  for  any  person  (or 
their  relatives)  to  whom  he  or  his  wife  were 
ever  indebted. 

2.  He  never  proposed  any  federal  full-  or 
part-time  job  to  anyone  who  assisted,  flnan- 
daily  or  otherwise,  in  the  sale  of  his  San 
Diego  home. 

3.  His  debts  never  exceeded  his  assets. 

4.  All  of  his  debts  have  been  paid,  along 
with  all  interest  due. 

5.  He  made  no  effort  to  receive  special 
treatment  for  promotion  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

6.  Out  of  four  annual  financial  filings, 
each  requiring  scores  of  complex  entries,  he 
forgot  to  list  only  three  items,  one  of  which 
may  not  have  been  required  in  any  event. 
All  omissions  have  been  corrected. 

7.  There  U  not  Inconsistency  in  any  of  his 
statements,  sworn  or  unsworn,  about  Carter 
materials,  or  statements  he  made  about 
other  routine  unclassified  Carter  campaign 
materials  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
bates. 

It  may  well  be  that,  thanks  to  a  media 
blitz  and  the  cheap  shots  of  Messrs.  Metz- 
enbaum. Mondale.  and  crew.  Mr.  Meese  may 
never  become  attorney  general.  Ted  Ste- 
vens, the  Republican  Senate  Whip,  has  said 
that,  if  he  were  Ed  Meese,  he'd  wait  to  be 
exonerated  by  the  special  prosecutor  and 
then  tell  them  what  to  do  with  the  job.  I 
suspect  that's  what  many  of  us  would  do  in 
a  similar  case. 

Mr.  Meese  may  also  conclude  that  he  has. 
fairly  or  unfairly,  become  a  political  liability 
to  his  old  friend,  the  President.  But  if  he 
has— and  if  he  goes— it  will  be  much  more  of 
a  tribute  to  cynical  political  cannibalism 
Washington-style  than  to  anything  remote- 
ly resembling  Justice. 

Where's  the  decency? 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2. 1984] 

(By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.) 

Our  Anemic  Scandals 

Apparently  the  first  obligation  of  every 
White  House  appointee  and  nominee  is  to 
serve  as  raw  material  for  the  American  soap 
opera  industry,  particularly  that  annex  of 
the  industry,  that  has  arrogated  the  term 
journalism. 

In  the  Carter  administration  Tim  Kraft. 
Ham  Jordan,  and  Bert  Lance  dutifully 
served  this  high  purpose.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  serve,  as  Jimmy  Carter 
learned  when  the  reporters  called  him  onto 
the  carpet  to  explain  the  dark  intricacies  of 
the  sale  of  his  fabulous  peanut  warehouse. 

Now  it  is  the  Reagan  administration's  ap- 
pointees who  are  learning  their  roles  in  our 
national  morality  pageants,  and  for  three 
years  various  ill-starred  eminentoes  have 
been  duly  responding  to  the  lurid  charges 
lodged  by  suspicious  journalists  and  con- 
gressional investigating  committees. 

Only  one  Reagan  appointee  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  whatever.  Yet  the 
Democrats  now  speak  portentously  of  the 
Republican's  "moral  character,"  and  recent- 
ly in  Iowa  Gary  Hart  adjudged  the  adminis- 
tration's ethics  as  unparalleled  throughout 
the  long,  sordid  history  of  the  republic. 

This  creation  of  melodrama  where  there- 
tofore only  dull  government  toil  was  spied  is 
a  fascinating  process.  Ominous  stories 
appear  in  the  press.  A  barrage  of  inquiries 
from  the  journalists  falls  upon  the  fated  ap- 
pointee. Overnight  the  head  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  all  manner  of  smaller  fish  are 
turned  from  their  governmental  tasks  and 
obliged  to  provide  us  with  thrills  on  the 
evening  news  and  opportunities  for  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

"Since  Ronald  Reagan  took  office."  an  in- 
flamed New  York  Times  reporter  revealed 
last  week,  "more  than  a  dozen  high-level  of- 
ficials have  resigned,  been  investigated  or 
l)een  forced  to  explain  their  actions  after 
charges  of  impropriety. 

■'Forced  to  explain  their  actions."  What 
pale  representation  of  scandal  is  this?  More- 
over what  kind  of  ethical  issue  is  it? 

Well,  for  the  credulous  it  is  a  scandal  to 
curl  the  hair,  and  for  the  Democrats,  whose 
policies  and  presidential  contenders  are  so 
thunderously  unfetchlng.  It  is  an  issue  on 
the  order  of  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight." 

Currently  in  our  nation's  capital  we  have 
two  more  appointees  jumping  through  the 
journalists'  hoops  and  otherwise  t>eing 
sweated  by  the  news  industry  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  "They  are  the  sinister  Edwin  Meese, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  for  attorney 
general,  and  Leslie  Lenkowsky,  a  Democrat 
whose  appointment  as  deputy  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  was  a 
shoo-in  until  it  was  discovered  that  someone 
somewhere  at  the  USIA  had  compiled  a  list 
of  speakers  to  be  barred  from  USIA  trips. 

Did  Lenkowsky  know  about  this  Procrus- 
tean tool  of  Reaganite  totalitananism?  If  he 
cannot  prove  his  ignorance,  back  to  New 
York  he.  his  wife  and  two  children  will  be 
sent,  and  under  a  very  dark  cloud. 

Of  these  two  scoundrels.  Meese  is  provid- 
ing the  greater  melodrama.  His  imbroglio 
involves  money,  cuff  links,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous Carter  briefing  papers.  Lenkowsky's  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  he  knew 
about  the  infamous  list  (now  reported  to  be 
a  bureaucratic  record  of  the  96  or  so  speak- 
ers rejected  by  political  appointees  out  of 
the  5.600  accepted  over  2^4  years). 


Lenkowsky  says  he  abolished  the  list 
when  he  heard  of  it.  which  is  perfectly  plau- 
sible. He  is  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  Demo- 
crats are  politically  savvy  enough  to  know 
intuitively  whom  to  invite  to  represent 
them.  Republicans  are  comparatively  quite 
ignorant.  They  need  lists. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  here. 
The  first  is  for  the  White  House.  If  it  wishes 
to  avoid  future  imbroglios  such  as  the 
Meese  grilling,  do  not  appoint  middle-class 
salary-earners.  Appoint  the  really  rich  who 
can  afford  to  lose  money  in  their  moves  to 
Washington,  and  fire  those  in  the  White 
House  who  allow  such  puny  scandals  to 
grow  vast  and  blood-curdling. 

I  suggest  that  former  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  be  brought  in.  He  is  as  rich 
as  Croesus,  and  he  makes  it  all  himself.  Not 
only  that,  he  is  Reaganite  to  the  core. 

The  second  lesson  is  for  those  who  create 
these  melodramas.  In  time,  these  scandals 
are  an  emt>arrassment  to  America.  We 
should  have  scandals  as  great  as  America  is 
great.  Each  administration  should  have  to 
appoint  a  few  certifiable  gratters  to  posi- 
tions of  public  trust.  Anyone  familiar  with 
urban  politics  knows  where  to  find  likely 
candidates. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30.  1984] 

Hang  Touch,  Eb 

(By  Kenneth  Adelman) 

Dear  Ed:  It's  a  tough  thing  you're  going 
through.  Confirmation  battles  have  become 
like  an  annual  springtime  rite  of  passage. 
You  are  no  doubt  pondering  exactly  how 
you  got  into  this  situation  and  planning 
how  to  get  it  resolved.  Then  you  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  what  Virgil  wrote  in  23 
B.C.:  "Perhaps  someday  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  remember  even  this." 

I  learned  some  lessons  at  the  same  time 
last  year: 

1.  The  controversy  transcends  the  nomi- 
nee. Advocates  of  a  political  cause  think 
they  have  to  personalize  their  issue  to  be  ef- 
fective. The  issue  precedes  the  confirmation 
battle  and  will  persist  afterward.  In  your 
case,  they  are  trying  to  dramatize  what  they 
see  as  a  "liberal"  versus  "conservative" 
issue.  They  are  trying  to  use  you  to  advance 
the  idea  that  the  Reagan  administration 
cares  more  about  Its  own  advantage  than 
about  the  disadvantaged.  While  the  words 
and  investigations  concentrate  on  the  nomi- 
nee, the  controversy  is  fueled  by  emotion  on 
the  issue,  quite  apart  from  your  fate.  Pre- 
cise answers  to  charges  made  are  necessary 
but  not  sufficient;  they  deal  with  the  facts 
rather  than  the  passion.  I  was  extensively 
queried  on  South  Africa,  traits  of  a  success- 
ful president,  African  art  acquisitions,  and 
sundry  other  topics  which  do  not,  shall  I 
say,  now  cross  my  desk.  You  try  not  to  take 
it  personally,  but  that's  impossible. 

2.  Senators  on  the  march  seem  spirited, 
relentless,  pointed;  those  on  the  defense 
seem  hesitant,  sporadic  and  diffused.  What 
seems  is  often  what  is.  Those  on  the  attack 
seek  to  mobilize  troops  by  transforming  the 
issue  into  a  highly  symbolic  skirmish  over 
the  confirmation.  They  use  overstatement, 
high  drama  and  vlgoroiis  reconnaissance 
missions— not  all  that  much  different  from 
what  was  once  called  a  witch  hunt. 

In  such  clrciunstances.  even  the  most 
meager  tidbit  is  often  heralded  as  an  excep- 
tional scoop.  Only  a  rare  senator  or  com- 
mentator breaks  from  the  chase  to  suggest 
that  justice  for  the  nation— the  Senate's 
constitutional  obligation  to  pass  a  sound 
judgment  on  a  nomination— has  to  be  some- 
how balanced  by  justice  for  that  individual. 


Public  servants  have  a  right  to  avoid  having 
their  reputations  besmirched  by  "revela- 
tions" of  silly  mistakes,  which  become  of 
consequence  only  because  they  appear  at  a 
particular  intense  moment,  Clement  Hayns- 
worth,  Walter  Hickel,  Theodore  Sorensen. 
William  Clark  and  other  decent  and  capable 
men— from  different  administrations— were 
treated  roughly  and  seriously  bruised  in  and 
by  the  confirmation  process. 

At  risk  is  a  nominee's  reputation.  That  is 
most  valuable.  At  risk,  just  as  vital.  Is  the 
willingness  of  persons  out  of  government 
ever  to  serve  and  thereby  unavoidably  enter 
the  fray. 

3.  EUtch  new  revelation,  no  matter  how 
dinky,  arouses  more  and  more  committee 
members  and,  in  confirmation  battles,  the 
senators  have  the  power.  Most  of  the  time 
most  senators  feel  themselves  less  powerful 
than  people  in  the  executive  branch— the 
opposite  of  what  most  in  the  executive 
feel— but  not  in  this  case.  Here,  everyone 
agrees  that  the  nominee  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  committee's,  then  the  Senate's  hands. 
In  fact,  in  what  constitutes  the  quintessence 
of  John  C.  Calhoun's  concept  of  govern- 
ment by  concurrent  majority,  a  willful 
handful  of  senators  can  halt  a  critical 
action— the  appointment  of  the  president's 
person  to  implement  his  policies. 

It's  not  surprising  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  with  such  a  confirma- 
tion process,  or  that  the  provision  was  put 
together  in  a  compromise  during  the  final 
weeks  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Still,  the  process  is  there  to  be  used,  not 
abused. 

4.  Time  is  a  big  problem  and  a  big  frustra- 
tion. A  nominee  naturally  yearns  to  move 
into  the  new  job  to  tackle  the  challenges. 
The  delays  seem  unending.  They  increase 
the  opportunities  for  hyping  otherwise  in- 
significant material:  the  opposition  needs 
that  to  keep  the  tale  alive.  Delays  are  often- 
times tailored  to  drive  the  nominee  or  the 
president  to  yield.  Hang  tough,  Ed. 

5.  Some  members  of  the  press  quickly 
become  participants  rather  than  observers. 
The  opposition  on  the  Hill  feeds  material  to 
reporters  friendly  to  them;  supporters  do 
likewise  to  try  to  achieve  a  semblance  of 
news  balance.  As  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  the  rush  of  deadlines  and  lack  of  in- 
depth  knowledge,  some  reporters  are  pro- 
pelled to  print  material  furnished  by 
sources  without  independent  substantiation. 

Above  all  media,  television  news  reigns  su- 
preme. As  a  form  of  theater,  it  thrives  on 
passion  and  controversy.  Do  not  expect  a 
fair  exposition  of  the  facts.  But  what  televi- 
sion news  brings  forward,  from  among  a 
multitude  of  factors,  will  be  what  makes  the 
Senate  cloakroom  and  other  "talk  of  the 
town."  That's  terribly  important. 

6.  Despite  all  this,  final  votes  are  cast 
largely  by  what  the  senators  think  of  the 
nominee  as  a  person— how  decent,  how 
truthful,  how  qualified,  how  interested  in 
the  public  good  rather  than  in  private  gain. 
This  in  your  favor,  Ed.  Senators  are,  by  and 
large,  keen  at  gaining  a  sense  of  the  person. 
After  all,  they  are  at  the  top,  which  de- 
mands agility  at  sizing  up  people.  Integrity 
becomes  the  supreme  consideration,  as  is 
proper  for  the  process,  for  the  nominee,  and 
for  the  country.  As  long  as  the  nominee  con- 
ducts himself  then,  as  before,  with  decency 
and  Integrity,  it  shines  through. 

Until  that  final  resolution,  an  abundance 
of  frustration,  creeping  doubt  and  emotion- 
al tearing  are  the  lot  of  the  nominee  and 
the  nominee's  family.  All  want  to  cry  out: 
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"This  just  isn't  fair. "  That's  only  human, 
and  it's  also  true. 

The  unfairness  grinds  away  at  the  collec- 
tive enthusiasm  for  the  new  position.  "Is  it 
worth  it?"  During  a  confirmation  ordeal, 
that  question  can  t>e  difficult.  But  the  en- 
thusiasm springs  back  the  instant  you  are 
sworn  in  and  begin  tackling  the  new  chal- 
lenges. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  somehow  consoling 
to  grasp  that  after  all  this  furor,  in  short 
order  Washington  will  move  along  to  a  new 
Major  Issue,  which,  in  turn,  will  soon  be 
overshadowed,  continuing  the  endless 
march  of  Major  Issues  and  Big  Controver- 
sies in  Washington— many  furnishing  little 
meaning  beyond  the  Potomac,  much  less 
any  historical  legacy. 

Not  fleeting,  but  enduring  is  the  maxim  of 
Abba  Eben:  "Politics  is  not  for  the  faint- 
hearted." 

(The  writer  is  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.) 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  5,  1984] 
Ed  MEEsr  Right  Man  por  the  Job 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  confir- 
mation hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  3d  to  become  the  new  U.S.  At- 
torney General  did  not  lay  a  glove  on  him. 

For  sheer  election-year  hypocrisy,  howev- 
er, they  will  take  some  beating. 

Por  the  millionaire  Sen.  Howard  M.  Metz- 
enbaum  (D-Ohio)  to  pursue  Meese  about 
the  financing  of  his  two  homes  on  a  White 
House  salary  was  the  worst  kind  of  limou- 
sine liberal  demagoguery. 

For  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  (D-Del.), 
with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  sitting  next  to 
him.  to  fret  about  Meese's  closeness  to 
Reagan  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so 
undisceming. 

What,  pray  was  the  late  Rol)ert  Kennedy 
if  not  his  brother  Jack's  most  active  politi- 
cal campaign  manager  and  closest  confi- 
dant? 

E>ery  President  has  a  right  to  a  trusted 
friend  as  attorney  general.  Eisenhower  had 
his  top  political  strategist  Herl)ert  Brownell. 
JFK  had  Bobby.  Nixon  had  his  law  partner 
and  campaign  director  John  Mitchell. 
Carter  had  his  boyhood  friend  Griffin  Bell. 

Yet  a  more  persuasive  message  is  coming 
from  the  hearings.  This  is  that  Ekl  Meese  is 
a  decent  guy— reserved,  of  modest  means,  a 
quiet  family  man  who  has  lived  through  a 
great  personal  tragedy,  a  man  with  close  ties 
to  his  church  and  a  highly  regarded  exper- 
tise in  law  and  order. 

In  short,  an  ordinary  American  who  has 
done  the  nation  some  service.  The  Senate, 
this  week  should  allow  him  to  do  still  more. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26, 1984] 
Be  Fair  to  Meese 

(By  Uoyd  N.  Cutler) 

Washington.— Although  the  independent 
counsel  appointed  to  investigate  Edwin 
Meese  3d.  the  President's  counselor,  has 
just  begun  his  work,  many  are  saying  that 
Mr.  Meese  is  not  fit  to  be  confirmed  as  At- 
torney General  and  ought  to  withdraw  his 
name  now— no  matter  what  the  Independent 
counsel  concludes. 

As  one  who  supported  the  original  special- 
prosecutor  law  and  its  extension  in  1982.  I 
believe  this  position  offends  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  this  important  post-Watergate 
reform.  The  decision  to  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  is  not  a  judicial  judgment 
of  guilt.  It  is  not  even  a  judicial  accusation 
of  guilt,  as  a  grand  jury  indictment  would 
be.  It  is  merely  a  recognition  that  there  is  a 


reasonable  basis  for  investigating  whether  a 
crime  may  have  been  conunltted  by  a  top- 
ranking  member  of  the  incumbent  Adminis- 
tration. 

Since  the  Attorney  General  would  appear 
to  have  a  political  conflict  of  interest  in  con- 
ducting such  an  investigation,  the  job  of  in- 
vestigating further  and  deciding  whether  to 
present  charges  to  a  grand  jury  is  turned 
over  to  an  independent  counsel.  (The  title 
of  the  investigator  was  changed  in  1982 
from  "special  prosecutor"  to  "independent 
counsel"  to  avoid  an  implication  either  of 
guilt  or  an  accusation  of  guilt  against  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry.) 

Mr.  Meese  has  not  yet  been  officially  ac- 
cused of  any  criminal  act.  The  Independent 
counsel  may  conclude  that  no  such  accusa- 
tion is  justified.  That  would  not  automati- 
cally mean  that  Mr.  Meese  was  fit  to  be  con- 
firmed as  Attorney  General.  That  judgment 
depends  on  two  factors:  his  credentials  and 
record  apart  from  the  events  imder  Investi- 
gation by  the  independent  counsel,  and  on 
the  bearing  of  these  events,  even  if  they  do 
not  justify  criminal  charges,  on  Mr,  Meese's 
fitness  for  the  office. 

On  the  first  point,  his  academic  and  pro- 
fessional records,  he  may  not  be  up  to  the 
standards  of  distinction  set  by  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenl>ach  and  E^lward  H.  Levi,  but  he 
compares  favorably  with  most  of  our  Attor- 
ney General.  The  President  plainly  trusts 
Mr.  Meese  and  is  prepared  to  rely  on  his 
advice.  While  many  of  us  have  publicly  dis- 
agreed with  his  views  on  particular  issues  of 
civil  rights  and  criminal  justice,  his  record 
places  him  well  within  the  range  of  discre- 
tion that  Presidents  have  t>een  and  should 
be  granted  in  selecting  their  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. 

The  second  point  is  more  subtle.  Even  If 
Mr.  Meese's  actions  are  not  found  to  war- 
rant criminal  prosecution,  they  may  amount 
to  a  civil  violation  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act.  And  even  if  they  do  not  amount 
to  a  civU  violation,  they  may  still  justify  an 
inference  that  Mr.  Meese  has  been  too  inat- 
tentive and  Irresponsible  about  his  personal 
legal  duties  as  a  public  official  to  make  a 
credible  Attorney  General.  But  until  the  in- 
dependent counsel  finishes  his  work  and  re- 
ports his  findings,  we  cannot  fairly  pass 
judgment  on  any  of  these  issues. 

Even  then,  the  Independent  counsel's  full 
report  to  the  court  cannot  legally  be  pub- 
lished unless  the  court  finds  it  in  the  public 
Interest  to  do  so.  In  the  three  cases  to  date 
where  a  report  declining  to  prosecute  was 
filed,  the  court  made  the  full  report  public 
only  In  the  case  of  Hamilton  Jordan,  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter's  chief  of  staff.  It  pub- 
lished an  excised  version  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  Raymond  J.  Donovan,  Mr.  Reagan's 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
case  Involving  Timothy  Kraft,  President 
Carter's  appointments  secretary.  In  the 
event  that  a  report  declining  prosecution  is 
filed,  Mr.  Meese  ought  to  request  that  the 
court  promptly  publish  it  In  full.  This  would 
best  serve  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  his 
own.  Only  then  would  the  Senate  and  the 
public  have  an  Informed  opportunity  to 
advise  on  and  consent  to  his  accession  to  the 
highest  lawyer's  office  in  the  land. 

Until  then,  fairness  to  Mr.  Meese,  as  well 
as  a  decent  respect  for  the  principles  of  the 
law  creating  the  independent  counsel,  oblige 
us  all  to  reserve  our  judgment. 

(Uoyd  N.  Cutler,  a  lawyer,  was  counsel  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter.) 


[Prom  the  Wyoming  Sute  Tribune,  Mar.  8, 
1984] 

Mxzse  in  the  Tiger's  Den 

Ed  Meese  went  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  yesterday  for  his  confirma- 
tion hearings.  One  member.  Sen.  Alan  Simp- 
son of  Wyoming,  put  the  whole  thing  in 
proper  perspective  with  the  following  re- 
marks. We  reprint  below  an  excerpted  ver- 
sion: It  says  it  all  better  than  anyone  else 
could. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Ed  Meese  in  the 
tiger's  den.  Let  me  say  first  that  I  am 
pleased  we  could  start  these  hearings  on 
such  a  light,  bipartisan  note. 

I  note  that  you  and  I  are  the  same  age— 
and  that  we  served  in  the  Army  at  the  same 
time,  1954  to  1958.  I  relate  that  l>ecause  we 
both  obviously  trained  and  qualified  for 
long  hours  on  the  rifle  range  with  the  Ml 
rifle. 

Do  you  remember  that  Ed?  Now  you  are 
about  to  tie  hauled  up  out  of  the  range  pit 
and  will  soon  become  the  target.  I  think  you 
are  well  prepared  for  that.  But  I  know  that 
you  also  know  what  happened  when  they 
would  splatter  away  all  (lay— and  on  a  com- 
plete miss  they  would  haul  out  a  red  flag 
called  "Maggie's  Drawers." 

After  some  of  these  pesky  rascals  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  peppered  away  at 
you  during  their  allotted— or  unalloted— 
time,  that  is  what  they  will  come  up  with— a 
big  goose  egg.  But  the  ritual  must  be  played 
out  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

We  do  have  some  members  here  today 
who  would  flunk  a  saliva  test  waiting  for 
your  appearance  in  order  that  they  might 
do  a  tattoo  on  your  freckled  dome.  No  expe- 
rien<»  is  required  to  be  a  critic— and  anyone 
can  qualify.  We  will  trot  out  everything  you 
have  done— or  uttered— and  yet  if  somebody 
gathered  up  the  collected  mumblings  of  Al 
Simpson,  I'd  be  in  the  clink. 

As  they  vent  their  spleen  on  you  as  the  al- 
leged alter  ego  of  this  fine  president,  you 
will  again  be  acquainted  with  the  remarka- 
ble ambivalence  of  this  place— a  city  where 
we  have  organizations  that  gather  together 
and  raise  millions  of  dollars  to  care  for 
every  known  species  of  tree,  bird,  beast  or 
brook— and  yet  trot  up  another  human 
being  and  they  will  exhaust  the  group's 
treasury  to  trash  the  guy. 

All  this  under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
rest  of  us  from  the  wretched  ogre.  People 
see  through  that,  they  see  through  those  ef- 
forts, knowing  that  the  real  goal  is  to  keep 
the  old  meml>ership  up— or  keep  the  execu- 
tive directors  eating— and  for  heaven's  sake, 
making  the  building  payments  after  they 
have  sandbagged  their  poor  members  into 
erecting  an  edifice  in  Washington. 

Our  sole  purpose  here  today  is  to  deter- 
mine the  capacity  of  this  lawyer  to  be  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing 
more.  When  the  shot  and  shell  have  stilled, 
it  will  become  obvious  that  your  education, 
training,  experience,  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment eminently  qualify  you  for  the  task  our 
president  has  chosen  for  you. 

Good  luck.  Grab  a  tight  rein  on  the 
backer  and  come  out  of  Chute  No.  4! 

[FVom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Mar.  4. 

1984} 

Meese  Deserves  a  Chance 

It    would    be    foolish    to    believe    Edwin 

Meese.  as  attorney  general,  would  not  be 

partial  to  the  philosophy  of  the  man  in  the 

White  House,  where  Meese  has  worked  for 

three  years.  But  it  would  be  equally  foolish 
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to  think  a  president  would  choose  a  philo- 
sophical adversary  for  a  Cabinet  position. 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  Meese,  a 
longtime  confidant  and  White  House  coun- 
selor, to  replace  William  French  Smith  at 
the  Justice  Department.  Meese's  philoso- 
phy, troubled  home  mortgages,  and  reputa- 
tion among  Democrats  as  oppressor  of  the 
poor  and  hungry  were  very  much  in  the 
limelight  at  the  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

Meese  has  pledged  to  pursue  "even- 
handed  justice  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color, 
sex.  creed,  background  or  economic  circum- 
stances." His  law  background  includes  a 
stint  as  assistant  district  attorney  in  Alame- 
da County  (Oakland).  Calif.,  and  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Center  for  Criminal  Policy 
and  Management  at  the  University  of  San 
Diego. 

As  a  former  insider  at  the  White  House. 
Meese  might  have  enhanced  access  to  the 
president.  But  should  the  need  for  a  Justice 
Department  probe  of  the  White  House 
arise,  of  course  it  would  he  inappropriate  for 
Meese  to  head  it— just  as  it  would  have  Ijeen 
had  Bobby  Kennedy  been  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate his  brother.  President  John  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Justice  Department  under  Meese 
probably  would  not  differ  much  in  style  or 
substance  from  the  Smith-led  department. 
Those  criticizing  him  the  most  probably  are 
just  blowing  election-year  smoke.  Meese  is 
the  president's  man.  Reagan  is  in  charge. 
Meese  should  get  his  chance. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  4,  1984] 
Meese  Right  Man  for  the  Job 

Edwin  Meese  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  attorney  general. 

Meese  has  the  qualifications  and  the  expe- 
rience required.  He  is  a  first-rate  lawyer  and 
a  former  prosecutor  who  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  law  and  order  man.  He  has 
served  for  three  years  as  White  House  coun- 
selor to  President  Reagan,  and  therefore  is 
familiar  with  the  presidents  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

President  Reagan  said  in  nominating 
Meese  for  this  post  that  Meese  "is  a  person 
whose  life  and  experience  reflect  a  profound 
commitment  to  the  law  and  a  consistent 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  our  jus- 
tice system." 

Because  Meese  is  controversial,  the  Senate 
hearings  on  his  confirmation  have  lasted  for 
several  days.  Meese  has  not  equivocated  in 
his  statement  to  the  senators.  He  said  he 
can  and  will  act  in  an  "impartial,  independ- 
ent manner"  as  the  nation's  top  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  He  said  there  must  be  "in  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  in  our  govern- 
ment a  commitment  to  evenhanded  justice 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens regardless  of  race,  color,  sex,  creed, 
background  or  economic  circumstances. 

Meese  is  the  right  man  for  the  job,  and 
deserves  Senate  approval. 

tProm  the  Oakland  Post] 
Edwin  Meese 

President  Ronald  Reagan  once  again 
showed  his  loyalty  to  his  long-time  staff 
meml)ers  when  he  touched  Ed  Meese,  one  of 
Oakland's  fair-haired  boys,  to  serve  as 
United  States  Attorney  General. 

This  is  another  star  in  the  crown  of  Oak- 
land, as  it  has  put  one  of  our  most  loyal  citi- 
zens as  Head  of  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  United  States  and  makes  him  even  more 
closely  identified  (and  with  more  responsi- 


bilities) to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  does  he  have  more  respon- 
sibility, but  Meese  loses  none  of  his  close  as- 
sociation with  Ronald  Reagan  as  he  moves 
to  attempt  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  another  four  years. 

It  was  in  1969,  when  Ed  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  and 
Meese  was  appointed  State  Legal  Affairs 
Secretary.  Prom  there,  he  became  Reagan's 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  remaining  eight  years 
that  the  President  was  Governor  of  the 
state.  In  the  interim  years  between  his  gov- 
ernorship and  ultimately  becoming  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  Ed 
has  been  a  constant  associate  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  has  carried  on  his  shoulders  many 
of  the  major  responsibilities  that  the  gover- 
norship and  the  White  House  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  his  tenure 
with  the  President,  he  has  been  loyal  to  him 
in  carrying  out  the  President's  political  phi- 
losophy, both  as  a  Governor  and  as  a  Presi- 
dent, and  has  earned  high  marks  In  this  as- 
signment. 

Earl  Warren,  who  was  the  District  Attor- 
eny  of  Alameda  County  and  subsequently 
became  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, spawned  a  political  philosophy  very 
much  like  the  one  that  Ed  Meese  is  putting 
together.  Those  long-time  residents  of  Oak- 
land remember  how  Earl  Warren  ran  for 
President  and  ultimately  became  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
All  this  is  possible  for  Ed  and  more.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  since  he  was  a 
young  man  plying  his  trade  as  Deputy  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Alameda  County,  where  1 
and  many  other  lawyers  had  an  occasion  to 
observe  him  in  his  fairness  and  compassion, 
obviously  wish  him  well. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  speculate  to  the 
amount  of  good  that  he  has  done  for  the 
City  and  the  County  and  its  citizens.  His  ele- 
vation and  career  is  one  that  all  of  us  can  be 
proud  of. 

His  father  before  him  served  the  County 
well,  too,  in  the  capacity  of  Tax  Assessor  for 
over  15  years.  It  was  his  father's  Influence 
and  the  good  fortune  that  he  had  to  be  bom 
In  Oakland  that  helped  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  kind  of  character  and  dedication  to 
hard  work  and  loyalty  that  went  Into  mold- 
ing Ed  Meese  into  the  kind  of  person  that 
he  really  Is. 

He  has  never  failed  to  support  those 
things  that  are  Important  to  the  County. 
For  example,  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
District,  where  he  worked  in  1947  for  $2.50/ 
day:  his  support  for  citizens  who  called 
upon  him  to  aid  them  as  they  attempted  to 
work  with  the  bureaucracy  whether  or  not 
It  was  sUte  or  federal;  his  loyalty  to  his 
many  friends  In  Oakland  is  legendary  and 
his  friends  are  legion  that  he  has  taken  the 
time  In  his  busy  career  to  help  when  they 
needed  htm. 

I  suppose  he  could  be  referred  to  as  a 
"Renaissance  Man."  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan's  cabinet.  His 
loyalty  Is  unquestioned  and  his  trust  by  the 
President  Is  monumental.  In  short,  the 
transfer  of  Edwin  Meese  from  Counsel  to 
the  President  to  United  SUtes  Attorney 
General  bodes  well  for  this  community  and 
soUclU  from  men  of  good  will  an  enthusias- 
tic congratulations. 

I  too.  am  one  who  has  been  touched  by  his 
generosity.  I  speak  from  this  point  of  per- 
sonal Involvement.  A  few  months  ago.  I  was 


Invited  to  the  White  House  to  be  briefed  by 
the  Executive  Staff  and  had  a  chance  to  re- 
quest him  to  speak  In  favor  of  a  project  In 
which  I  was  interested.  His  response  to  me 
was  positive,  his  action  was  immediate  and 
the  results  were  as  I  wished.  It  gives  me  a 
great  personal  satisfaction  to  speak  of  his 
worth  and  to  his  value  to  the  City,  County, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Jan.  26. 
1984] 

MixsK.  AS  Smith's  Successor,  Mat  Be  One 
or  Reagan's  Best  Appointments 

Edwin  Meese  III  will  be  a  tough,  no-non- 
sense attorney  general.  Importantly,  he 
wants  the  Job,  which  Is  more  than  could  t>e 
said  for  the  retiring  William  French  Smith. 
He  will  be  a  highly  active  Justice  Depart- 
ment head  who  won't  flinch  from  controver- 
sy. 

Yet  if  his  nomination  pleases  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's most  conservative  supporters,  the 
vacuum  he  leaves  In  the  White  House  won't. 
The  President,  curiously  has  decided  not  to 
replace  him  as  counselor.  That  may  save  on 
payroll— though  obviously  this  wasn't  his 
main  Intent— but  it  won't  please  those  who 
worry  about  Mr.  Reagan's  vulnerability  to 
advisers  more  pragmatic  but  less  ideological 
than  Mr.  Meese. 

While  Mr.  Smith's  action  as  the  sixth 
member  of  Mr.  Reagan's  Cabinet  to  resign 
was  a  Jolt,  it  wasn't  wholly  unexpected.  He 
was  never  enamored  of  the  Job.  He  appar- 
ently accepted  it  mainly  as  a  favor  to  the 
President  for  whom  he  had  worked  as  a  tax 
lawyer  and  financial  adviser.  Neither  Mr. 
Smith,  who  did  a  credible  job.  nor  his  wife 
loved  Washington.  Both,  presumably,  will 
be  happier  t>ack  home  In  California. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Meese  thrives  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  having  served  as  chief  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  staff  when  the  President  was  gov- 
ernor of  California.  Moreover,  a  good  record 
as  attorney  general,  assuming  Mr.  Reagan's 
reelection,  could  point  him  toward  a  Su- 
preme Court  vacancy. 

One  of  Mr.  Meese's  longest  suits  is  that  he 
is  a  crime  fighter  who  fervently  l)elleves  and 
win  vigorously  acknowledge  that  a  victim's 
rights  are  at  least  as  important  as  those  of 
the  accused.  While  Mr.  Smith  put  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  a  commendably  activist 
course  In  pursuing  organized  crime  and  drug 
racketeers,  Mr.  Meese  will  almost  certainly 
be  more  aggressive.  He  may  be  Just  what 
Justice— and  the  nation— need,  and  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Reagan's  top  Cabinet 
choices. 

[From  the  Springfield  (ID  State  Journal- 
Register  Jan.  26,  1984] 

Meese's  Nomination  Setting  Opp 
fireworks 

The  only  surprise  about  Attorney  General 
WUllam  French  Smith's  resignation  was  Its 
timing.  The  quiet,  patrician  Smith  never  re- 
garded himself  as  a  fixture  In  the  capital 
and,  accordingly,  he  and  his  wife  chose  to 
reside  in  a  downtown  Washington  hotel 
rather  than  to  lease  or  buy  a  suburban 
home. 

His  departure  at  the  end  of  President  Rea- 
gan's first  term  was  a  given  in  Washington 
circles.  That  he  should  resign  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  another  vivid  indication  that 
Mr.  Reagan  will  soon  announce  for  a  second 
term:  Smith  has  been  an  active  participant 
In  all  of  the  Reagan  campaigns  and  Indeed, 
he  said  he  was  motivated  more  by  politics 
than  by  a  yearning  for  California  sunshine. 
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That  Mr.  Reagan  should  Immediately 
name  Edwin  Meese  III,  his  White  House 
counselor,  to  be  the  next  attorney  general, 
confirms  a  solid  tradition  in  recent  years  of 
president  appointing  alter  egos  or  very  close 
associates  to  head  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Smith,  closer  to  Ronald  Reagan  than 
any  other  Cabinet  memt>er.  often  described 
himself  as  "the  president's  lawyer."  That  is 
precisely  what  Meese  will  continue  to  be,  as- 
suming he  is  confirmed. 

Without  Washington  experience  or  much 
knowledge  of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
low-keyed  Smith  was  served  up  as  a  light- 
weight in  the  earlier  days  of  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  Justice  Department  under 
Smith  reshaped  the  face  of  American  Jus- 
tice and  stirred  storms  of  controversy. 

Reversing  the  direction  of  recent  presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  the  department  ag- 
gressively opposed  busing  and  reverse  dis- 
crimination as  civil  rights  mechanisms,  loos- 
ened antitrust  restrictions,  stepped  up  ef- 
forts against  drug  smuggling  and  organized 
crime  and  waged  an  intense  campaign  to 
curb  activist  Judges.  Attorney  General 
Smith  crusaded  against  creation  by  the 
courts  of  new  "fundamental  rights"  that 
benefit  criminals  at  the  expense  of  society. 

The  Meese  nomination  is  already  setting 
off  fireworks,  left  and  right.  The  liberals  are 
exercised  because  they  rightly  fear  that  Ed 
Meese  will  be  more  visible,  vigorous  and 
even  more  effective  than  was  WlUiam 
French  Smith:  they  plan  what  one  Demo- 
cratic senator  predicts  will  be  "a  hell  of  a 
grilling"  during  forthcoming  Senate  confir- 
mation hearings. 

The  conservatives  are  dismayed  that,  with 
Meese  departing  the  White  House  on  the 
heels  of  his  fellow-conservative.  Judge  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark,  who  succeeded  James  Watt  as 
secretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  there 
will  be  no  offsetting  balance  to  the  relative- 
ly liberal  pragmatism  of  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  James  Baker  and  his  deputy,  Mi- 
chael Deaver. 

Meese  has  been  a  law-and-order  enthusi- 
ast since  his  days  as  deputy  district  attorney 
in  Alameda  County,  Calif,  during  the  early 
1960's.  It  would  appear  that,  in  contrast 
with  Judge  Clark,  who  has  taken  a  subdued 
approach  that  calms  the  troubled  Interior 
Department.  Ed  Meese  will  have  a  much 
sharper  image  at  the  Justice  Department 
than  his  quiet  predecessor.  This  is  apparent- 
ly what  President  Reagan  wants  in  both  in- 
stances. 

[From  the  WichiU  Eagle-Beacon.  Jan.  24. 
1984] 

Meese  Is  Law  Enforcement's  Kind  of  a 

Guy 

(By  Aaron  Epstein) 

Washington.— If  police  officers  and  pros- 
ecutors could  select  the  nation's  top  law  en- 
forcement officer,  their  choice  might  be  the 
very  man  that  President  Reagan  named 
Monday  to  become  attorney  general— White 
House  counselor  Edwin  Meese. 

Meese  Is  an  unqualified  admirer  of  the 
police,  an  unyielding  conservative  on  law 
and  order  issues  who.  as  a  county  prosecutor 
in  California,  used  to  love  riding  in  patrol 
cars,  talking  to  cops  about  their  day-to-day 
problems. 

A  federal  drug  enforcement  official  told  a 
reporter: 

■Ed  Meese  is  our  kind  of  guy. " 

Meese  is  Rep.  William  Hughes'  kind  of 
guy.  too. 

Hughes,  D-N.J..  a  former  prosecutor  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Crime  Subcommit- 
tee, predicted  that  Meese  would  fight  for  a 


high  Justice  Department  budget  and 
"t>ecome  a  catalyst"  for  legislation  to  In- 
crease penalties  for  drug  offenders  and 
other  criminals,  to  make  it  easier  to  extra- 
dite criminals  from  one  Jurisdiction  to  an- 
other and  to  weaken  protections  for  defend- 
ants. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Jan.  24,  1984] 
Fireworks,  Lett  and  Right 

The  only  surprise  about  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith's  resignation  an- 
nounced on  Sunday  was  its  timing.  The 
quiet,  patrician  Mr.  Smith  never  regarded 
himself  as  a  fixture  in  the  capital  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  and  his  wife  chose  to  reside  In 
a  downtown  Washington  hotel  rather  than 
to  lesise  or  buy  a  suburban  home. 

His  departure  at  the  end  of  President  Rea- 
gan's first  term  was  a  given  in  Washington 
circles.  That  he  should  resign  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  another  vivid  indication  that 
Mr.  Reagan  will  soon  announce  for  a  second 
term.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  all  of  the  Reagan  campaigns  and, 
indeed,  he  said  he  was  motivated  more  by 
politics  than  by  a  yearning  for  California 
sunshine. 

That  Mr.  Reagan  should  Immediately 
name  Edwin  Meese  III,  his  White  House 
counselor,  to  be  the  next  attorney  general, 
confirms  a  solid  tradition  In  recent  years  of 
presidents  apFwinting  alter  egos  or  very 
close  associates  to  head  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Smith,  closer  to  Ronald  Reagan 
than  any  other  Cabinet  meml)er.  often  de- 
scribed himself  as  "the  President's  lawyer." 
That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Meese  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  assuming  he  is  confirmed. 

Without  Washington  experience  or  much 
knowledge  of  the  Justice  DeE>artment  the 
low-keyed  Mr.  Smith  was  sized  up  as  a  light- 
weight In  the  earlier  days  of  the  administra- 
tion. "A  society  lawyer  with  a  short  atten- 
tion span."  miffed  New  York  Times  colum- 
nist Anthony  Lewis.  Such  contempt  proved 
to  be  a  bitter  mistake  for  the  liberals.  The 
Justice  Department  under  Attorney  Gener- 
al Smith  reshaped  the  face  of  American  Jus- 
tice and  stirred  storms  of  controversy. 

Reversing  the  direction  of  recent  presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  the  department  ag- 
gressively opposed  busing  and  reverse  dis- 
crimination as  civil  rights  mechanisms,  less- 
ened antitrust  restrictions,  stepped  up  ef- 
forts against  drug  smuggling  and  organized 
crime,  and  waged  an  Intense  campaign  to 
curb  activist  judges.  Attorney  General 
Smith  crusaded  against  creation  by  the 
courts  of  new  "fundamental  rights"  that 
benefit  criminals  at  the  expense  of  society. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Smith  also  suffered  some 
stunning  setbacks.  Including  defeat  of  his 
challenge  to  the  landmark  1973  decision  le- 
galizing alwrtion  and  his  attempt  to  restore 
tax  exemptions  to  private  schools  Judged 
guilty  of  racial  discrimination. 

The  Meese  nomination  Is  already  setting 
off  fireworks,  left  and  right.  The  liberals  are 
excused  because  they  rightly  fear  that  Ed 
Meese  will  be  more  visible,  vigorous  and 
even  more  effective  than  was  William 
French  Smith,  they  plan  what  one  Demo- 
cratic senator  predicts  will  be  "a  hell  of  a 
grilling  "  during  forthcoming  Senate  confir- 
mation hearings. 

The  conservatives  are  dismayed  that  with 
Mr.  Meese  departing  the  White  House  on 
the  basis  of  his  fellow-conservative.  Judge 
William  P.  Clark,  who  succeeded  James 
Watt  as  secretary  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, there  will  be  no  offsetting  balance  to 
the  relatively  liberal  pragmatism  of  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  James  Baker  and  his 
deputy,  Michael  Deaver. 


But  the  special  relationship  between  Mr. 
Meese  and  Mr.  Reagan  that  has  endured 
every  test  for  almost  two  decades  will  abide 
and  perhaps  be  enhanced,  in  any  event.  Mr. 
Meese  is  known  to  vent  this  challenge  and 
to  be  excited  at>out  the  new  opportunity  for 
services.  He  has  been  a  law-and-order  enthu- 
siast since  his  days  as  deputy  district  attor- 
ney In  Alameda  County  during  the  early 
1980s.  In  fact,  he  has  been  a  police  buff  ever 
since  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California's  Law  School  In  Berkeley.  And, 
before  rejoining  Mr.  Reagan  In  Washington, 
he  was  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  University  of  San  Diego 
School  of  Law. 

It  would  appear  that.  In  contrast  with 
Judge  Clark  who  has  taken  a  subdued  ap- 
proach that  claims  the  troubled  Interior  De- 
partment, Ed  Meese  will  have  a  much 
sharper  image  at  the  Justice  Department 
than  his  quiet  predecessor.  This  is  apparent- 
ly what  President  Reaigan  wants  In  both  in- 
stances. 

San  Diegans,  who  remember  their  fellow 
townsman  with  affection  and  appreciation, 
welcome  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  to  this 
high  office  with  pride  and  high  expecta- 
tions. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 

Jan.  24.  1984] 

Meese  Named.  Attack  Begins 

The  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  be 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  suc- 
ceeding retiring  William  French  Smith,  has 
set  off  an  immediate  attack  by  the  Demo- 
cratic political  leaders  who  are  looking  for 
partisan  advantage  more  than  they  are 
looking  for  tough  legal  leadership  for  our 
natlon's  Justice  Department. 

House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  said  he  thinks 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  "is  bad,  to  be 
perfectly  truthful." 

And  Democratic  presidential  frontrunner 
Walter  Mondale  asserted,  "Mr.  Meese  is 
unfit  to  be  the  highest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial in  our  land.  Based  on  his  record,  Mr. 
Meese's  guiding  principle  appears  to  be 
"with  liberty  and  Justice  for  a  few.'  " 

With  criticism  from  such  sources,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meese  should  be  heart- 
breaking to  many  Americans.  And  that  his 
predecessor  did  a  good  job  may  be  indicated 
by  an  interesting  attack  upon  him.  Tass,  the 
Soviet  news  agency,  assailed  outgoing  Attor- 
ney General  Smith  as  a  "racist  with  a 
stained  reputation."  If  Mr.  Meese  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  popular  with  Mr.  O'Neill,  Btr. 
Mondale  and  the  Soviets,  there  would  be 
cause  to  wonder.  Indeed.  Perhaps  "by  their 
opponents  we  shall  know  them." 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  brilliant  attorney  who  long 
had  handled  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
personal  affairs,  and  had  been  his  business 
counselor  and  political  helper  before  being 
named  to  the  Cabinet  office.  Under  him,  the 
Justice  Department  did  many  notable 
things.  It  cracked  down  In  a  big  way  on  the 
illegal  drug  traffic,  gaining  military  coop- 
eration with  enforcement  efforts  aimed  at 
the  large-scale  importation  of  illegal  drugs 
into  this  country.  His  efforts  have  had  great 
success.  He  also  has  changed  the  Justice  De- 
partment emphasis  on  civil  rights  away 
from  the  foolishness  of  forced  boxing  and 
the  injustice  of  quota  systems,  substituting 
an  effort  for  real  equal  application  of  the 
law  without  regard  for  race,  opposing  both 
discrimination  and  reverse  discrimination. 
In  anti-trust  matters,  he  has  been  Inclined 
to  reduce  federal  Interference,  Increasing 
market  freedom. 
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Mr.  Mees«  has  been  an  ardent,  vociferous 
leader  Is  the  Reagan  administration.  Quick 
of  mind,  firm  in  conservative  principle,  he 
has  displayed  a  talent  for  expressing  direct- 
ly and  clearly  the  conservative  principles 
and  policies  of  the  president.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  occasionally  gotten  into  hot  water,  as  in 
the  case  of  recent  remarks  on  the  'hunger" 
problem.  But  usually  such  difficulties  have 
resulted  from  accidental  or  purposeful  lack 
of  full,  honest  reporting  of  what  Mr.  Meese 
has  really  said  rather  than  from  error  on 
his  part. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  president  under  our 
Constitution  to  appoint  to  his  Cabinet  posts 
the  people  he  thinks  will  best  carry  out  his 
aims.  Such  appointments  are  confirmed 
with  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."  That  gives  the  political  opponents 
a  chance  they  will  enjoy  to  try  to  tear  down 
the  president's  appointments. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Meese,  we  may  expect 
loud  political  fireworks  from  Democrats  in 
this  election  year,  followed  by  his  confirma- 
tion and  then  effective  service  as  a  soundly 
conservative  and  able  attorney  general  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

[FYom  the  Contra  Costa  Times] 

Meese  Rates  Approval  as  Attorney 

General 

Departures  of  officials  from  President 
Reagan's  team  in  Washington  will  give  Con- 
gress a  host  of  new  appointments  to  ap- 
prove. But  the  first  order  of  business  should 
be  to  approve  White  House  counselor  Edwin 
Meese  as  U.S.  attorney  general.  As  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  says,  "we've 
held  Ed  Meese  hostage  long  enough." 

The  president's  choice  of  Meese  to  replace 
William  French  Smith  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  met  considerable  op- 
position last  year.  Questions  were  raised 
about  the  nominee's  financial  dealings  and 
acceptance  of  loans  from  persons  who  re- 
ceived federal  jobs.  However,  politics  figured 
heavily  in  the  tough  going-over  he  received. 

Democratic  senators  found  Meese  a 
tempting  target  in  a  year  in  which  they 
were  trying  to  unseat  President  Reagan. 
The  upshot  of  the  initial  confirmation  hear- 
ings was  that  a  court  (with  Meese's  support) 
appointed  an  independent  s|>ecial  prosecu- 
tor to  investigate  him— prominent  Washing- 
ton attorney  Jacob  Stein. 

Stein  thoroughly  investigated  Meese's  per- 
sonal finances  and  in  the  end.  cleared  him 
of  criminal  suspicion.  The  special  prosecu- 
tor said  in  a  report  issued  in  September  that 
there  was  "no  basis"  for  prosecuting  Meese 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  matters  that 
came  to  Ught  during  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings. 

Meese  has  had  a  close  association  with 
governor,  candidate  and  President  Reagan 
during  a  long  and  distinguished  governmen- 
tal career  in  California  and  Washington.  A 
lawyer,  he  has  worked  as  assistant  Alameda 
County  district  attorney,  as  a  University  of 
California  law  professor  and  as  Reagan's 
legal  affairs  secretary  in  Sacramento. 

He  c&n  be  faulted  for  carelessness  in  keep- 
ing his  financial  affairs  at>ove  suspicion.  But 
Meese  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity 
who  is  well-qualified  to  take  over  a  depart- 
ment that  plays  a  key  role  in  constitutional 
interpretation,  the  general  thrust  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  selection  of  Judges. 

Earlier  this  month.  President  Reagan  re- 
newed his  request  to  the  Senate  to  confirm 
him.  After  a  year  of  delay  and  mudslinging, 
Meese  deserves  support  from  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  confirmation  by  the 
full  Senate  so  he  can  promptly  assume  his 
new  responsibilities. 


Attorney  General  Smith,  who  waged  war 
on  violent  crime  and  drug  traffickers,  has 
done  much  to  return  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  a  sound,  law-and-order  course. 
Meese  is  a  sound  choice  to  continue  policies 
which  have  given  many  Americans  confi- 
dence that  they  finally  had  a  defender  in 
nation's  top  Justice  slot. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  30. 

1984] 

The  Politics  op  Ethics 

By  now  we  have  all  had  a  good  snicker 
over  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum. 

Sen.  Metzenbaum,  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  since  March 
has  t)een  holding  up  Ed  Meese's  nomination 
for  attorney  general.  Sen.  Metzenbaum  has 
cited  a  torrent  of  alleged  violations  by  Mr. 
Meese  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemrse"t  Act. 
These  accusations  have  to  do  mainly  with 
home  mortgages,  federal  Job  recommenda- 
tions, a  (15.000  loan  and  a  stock  Investment 
by  Ursula  Meese  that  lost  $3,000.  The  whole 
matter  is  In  the  hands  of  the  by-now  famil- 
iar special  prosecutor. 

So  it  came  to  light  last  week  that  Sen. 
Metzenbaum  himself  creamed  a  $250,000 
finder's  fee  out  of  a  $30  million  hotel  deal 
last  year  by  putting  the  seller  and  buyer  In 
touch  with  each  other.  The  senator  says  he 
didn't  break  the  rules  of  the  Senate  t>ecause 
he  made  the  phone  calls  In  the  evening  and 
that  he  didn't  break  the  D.C.  real  esUte  li- 
censing laws  because  he  made  them  from 
his  home  in  Virginia.  A  fastidiously  ethical 
mind  would  be  careful  about  that  sort  of 
thing.  Besides,  says  the  senator,  he  has 
given  the  money  back.  Before  turning  to  a 
broader  consideration  of  the  moral  spider's 
web  Washington  has  woven  around  itself, 
let  it  be  recorded  that  in  returning  the 
money  Sen.  Metzenbaum  added  accrued  In- 
terest of  about  $25,000,  a  grimly  amusing 
irony  to  the  Meeses  of  the  world  who  find 
themselves  twisting  over  a  $15,000  principal. 

At  one  exceedingly  low  level  this  makes 
for  an  amusing  spectacle.  But  isn't  there  a 
point  at  which  those  of  us  in  the  political 
community  have  to  do  some  hard  thinking 
at>out  the  amount  of  productive  time  we're 
wasting  on  this  kind  of  political  garbage? 
Ethics?  Come  off  it.  There  can't  be  five 
people  in  all  the  churches  of  Washington 
who  go  down  on  their  knees  at  night  In  the 
belief  that  the  greater  good  is  being  served 
by  the  unending  prosecution  of  the  two 
main  legislative  artifacts  of  post- Watergate 
morality— the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
and  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

These  laws  have  lost  any  connection  they 
might  have  had  with  ethics  or  clean  politics. 
They're  gravy  for  the  lawyers.  And  for  the 
politicians  they're  two  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, which  any  party  or  candidate  can  roll 
out  to  bomb  the  opposition. 

Gary  Hart's  current  assault  on  Walter 
Mondale's  delegate  committees— for  violat- 
ing "the  spirit"  of  the  campaign  laws— is  a 
perfect  example.  What  precisely  is  this  holy 
spirit  that  now  animates  our  campaign 
laws?  In  point  of  fact,  the  campaign  spend- 
ing act  Is  now  such  a  huge,  convoluted 
tangle  that  the  thing  has  become  a  laugh- 
ingstock among  political  professionals.  A 
lawyer  reviewing  a  two-volurne  explication 
of  the  act  referred  to  the  lawyers  now  hired 
by  politicians  like  Messrs.  Hart  and  Mon- 
dale  as  "election  law  rabbis." 

The  details  of  the  Ethics  In  Government 
Act  go  on  and  on  with  a  mind-boggling  list 
of  disclosure  requirements  and  specifically 
forbidden  acta.  You  must  report  the  source 
and  brief  description  or  estimated  value  of 


any  gift  or  reimbursement  which  Is  not  re- 
ceived totally  independent  of  the  spouse's 
relationship  to  the  reporting  Individual  and 
certain  assets,  liabilities  and  transactions  of 
the  spouse,  unless  the  reporting  individual 
certified  that  he  or  she  had  no  control  over 
them.  .  ."  These  are  the  laws  of  a  great 
nation? 

Tlie  problem  Is  this:  We  have  formalized 
Into  explicit  law  areas  of  public  and  political 
life  that  are  more  effectively  controlled  by 
Informal  politics  or  less  construction  legisla- 
tion. It's  now  obvious  that  the  informal  pro- 
cedures produced  a  healthier  political  cli- 
mate. Back  then,  the  press  could  be  expect- 
ed to  learn  of  and  report  alleged  breaches  of 
political  ethics  by  elected  breaches  of  politi- 
cal ethics  by  elected  or  appointed  officials. 
Such  stories  rose  or  fell  on  their  own 
weight.  Watergate  stayed  afloat,  and  its 
principals  are  largely  out  of  public  life. 

The  "Jury"  in  this  informal  system  is  the 
electorate,  which  balances  the  accusation 
against  an  official's  usefulness  and  passes 
Judgment  in  the  voting  booth.  Why  did  the 
sponsors  of  the  ethics  act  think  our  politics 
would  be  t>etter  served  or  Improved  if 
mostly  trivial  affairs  were  dragged  out 
through  the  public  minutiae  of  the  legal 
system?  Under  these  laws  the  Issue  often  be- 
comes, as  it  has  in  the  $15,000  Meese  loan, 
not  whether  the  behavior  was  Improper  but 
whether  the  bureaucratic  forms  were  filled 
out  properly. 

These  laws  also  put  the  press  In  an  odd 
bind.  They  have  turned  us  Into  law  clerks. 
Politicians  and  their  staffs  may  be  Inwardly 
laughing  like  madmen  as  they  use  the  ethics 
and  campaign  laws  to  pontificate  alMut  the 
alleged  improprieties  of  Messrs.  Meese.  Lan- 
kowsky  or  Mondale.  And  the  press,  with  no 
easy  way  to  report  motive,  must  restrict 
itself  to  detailed  citations  of  the  laws.  We 
may  not  be  serving  our  readers  th°  whole 
story.  Worse,  we're  probably  boring  them. 

We're  all  for  ethics.  Who  isn't.  But  the 
campaign  reform  law  and  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  aren't  about  ethics.  They're 
about  politics  at  best  and  political  hypocrisy 
most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sequences of  juvenile  crime  have  been 
known  to  criminologists  and  sociolo- 
gists alike  for  decades  now,  but  I  do 
not  recall  a  nominee  for  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  whose  experience  in 
work  with  juveniles  exceeds  that  of 
Edwin  Meese  III. 

Mr.  Meese's  qualifications  as  a 
former  assistant  district  attorney  who 
prosecuted  many  courtroom  cases  are 
well  known.  So  are  his  convictions  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  victims  and  the 
need  for  judicial  reform.  His  experi- 
ence and  views  will  be  welcome  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  where  they 
will  bring  long-awaited  advocacy  of 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
justice  and  public  safety. 

But  those  who  must  weigh  his  quali- 
fications for  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  are.  In  all  likelihood,  far  less 
aware  of  another  aspect  of  his  legal 
career.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Meese's 
work  in  preventing  juvenile  crime  and 
assisting  disadvantaged  youth  in  find- 
ing opportunities  for  employment  and 
improvement  in  their  lives. 

In  the  same  county  where  he  served 
as  a  prosecutor,  Mr.  Meese  also  partici- 


pated in  the  Alameda  County  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Family  Assist- 
ance Program.  This  program  helped 
young  people  break  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  which  too 
often  led  to  involvement  with  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Meese  also  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices as  a  legal  officer  to  the  Alameda 
County  Yoimg  Opportunity  Board,  an 
organization  which  assisted  young 
people  in  finding  jobs,  and  arguably 
hel|}ed  many  to  avoid  the  temptations 
of  unlawful  behavior. 

For  some  young  E>eople  these  affirm- 
ative efforts  came  too  late.  But  here 
Mr.  Meese  also  was  of  assistance, 
working  with  the  Crittenden  Center— 
a  halfway  house  for  parolees  and  drug 
offenders  in  Alameda  County.  Critten- 
den Center  provided  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  for  drug  offenders  seek- 
ing to  overcome  their  dependency  to 
reenter  society. 

Nor  has  his  work  been  limited  to 
youth  in  immediate  peril.  He  has  also 
understood  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing promising  youngsters  respect  for 
the  institutions  and  of  our  government 
of  the  law.  He  has  served  as  president 
and  a  board  member  of  the  trustees  of 
Junior  Statesmen,  a  California  foun- 
dation which  promotes  leadership  and 
government  interests  in  high  school- 
aged  young  people. 

These  are  not  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions we  seek  in  an  Attorney  General. 
They  are  not  prerequisites  for  the 
post.  Nor  are  they  among  the  matters 
that  have  been  most  hotly  debated 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Meese's  nomina- 
tion. But  they  are  testimony  to  his 
character  and  his  civic  involvement. 
They  reveal  more  about  the  man  than 
any  number  of  legal  briefs  or  presenta- 
tions to  bar  associations.  They  show 
that  his  commitment  to  law  and  to  our 
young  people  is  deep  and  personal. 

I  believe  they  also  show  a  facet  of 
his  character  that  has  been  over- 
looked. Edwin  Meese  is  a  man  who 
cares  about  people,  and  who  cares 
about  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  law.  He  is  a  man  willing  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  community  and  the  lives  of  those 
he  has  come  into  contact  with. 

Together  with  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated with  regard  to  his  ethical 
conduct  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions, this  personal  commitment 
argues  highly  that  Mr.  Meese  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney General  and  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  a  point  now  where  there 
appears  to  be  no  one  who  wants  to 
speak. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  wants  to 
speak,  I  suggest  he  do  so  now.  We  have 
been  asking  for  those  who  care  to  ex- 
press themselves  to  do  so. 


Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  who  just  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber wish  to  speak? 

Mr.   LEVIN.   I  would  be  happy  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  colleague 
from  Colorado  may  wish  to  speak  at 
this  time,  and  I  will  yield  to  him  if  he 
does,  if  he  is  within  earshot. 

I  do  have  a  fairly  lengthy  statement. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  complete 
it  tonight  because  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting a  report  from  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  by  now,  which 
has  not  arrived,  which  is  now  promised 
for  tomorrow  morning. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Subconunittee  with  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics,  and  so  I  have  been  engag- 
ing in  some  correspondence  with  them 
relative  to  their  testimony  and  their 
answers  in  the  Meese  matter. 

They  sent  me  one  letter  which 
raised  more  questions  than  it  an- 
swered. So  I  sent  them  another  letter 
a  little  over  1  week  ago  and  asked  for 
an  answer  by  now,  and  they  have  not 
answered  by  now,  but  I  have  been 
promised  within  the  last  few  hours 
that  we  would  be  receiving  an  answer 
from  them  by  11  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

So,  I  am  going  to  have  to  divide  my 
statement  in  about  two  parts  at  least 
for  the  opening  statement. 

But  I  do  wish  to  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  at  least  for  yield- 
ing at  this  time,  and  I  am  happy  to 
begin  this  statement  unless  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  tonight, 
of  course  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  do 
so.  If  he  prefers  to  wait  until  tomor- 
row, though,  that  will  be  all  right  with 
us. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  would  be  fine.  At 
that  point  I  could  have  the  Govern- 
ment Ethics  report  at  11  a.m.,  and  I 
could  include  this  in  my  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Incidentally,  on 
the  ethics  section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  Senator  is  speaking 
about,  the  ones  who  testified  in  the 
Meese  hearing 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Office  of 
Government  Ethics— I  might  say  that 
we  had  extensive  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  them,  and  if  the 
Senator  has  time  he  might  care  to 
read  that  testimony.  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  him. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  already  have.  I  thank 
my  friend.  It  is  that  testimony  which 
raises  many  questions  in  my  mind,  and 


because  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  that  has  oversight 
over  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 
I  asked  that  office  to  answer  some 
questions  which  that  testimony  raised, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  answers 
to  me  by  tomorrow  morning  at  1 1  a.m. 

So  that  would  be  fine  with  me  if  I 
complete  my  opening  statement  in  one 
fell  swoop  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  glad  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  in  any  way 
we  can. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  able  to 
proceed  briefly  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DiTREiTBERGER).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exoh  relating 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lUr.  President,  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  put  the  Senate  back  into  legislative 
session.  As  I  recall  the  precedents,  any 
action  while  in  executive  session  "as  in 
legislative  session"  has  the  effect  of 
putting  the  Senate  back  into  legisla- 
tive business.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen.  I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  ExoN.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  had  permission  to  proceed  as 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  but  imder  the 
precedents  that  has  the  effect  really 
of  putting  the  Senate  back  into  legisla- 
tive business.  That  is  correct,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  understanding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  take  a  look. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
put  the  precedent  to  which  I  referred, 
or  the  language  of  the  "precedent"  in 
the  Record,  I  read  as  follows  from 
page  670:  "During  an  executive  session 
the  request  to  transact  business  as  in 
legislative  session'  is  construed  as 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
return  to  legislative  business." 

The  book  refers  us  to  the  Journal, 
and  the  Record,  under  date  of  April  1 
and  2.  1914. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  a  response  by 
the  Chair  on  the  part  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  precedent  cited  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  a  precedent  from  1914 
when  the  words  "executive  session"  re- 
ferred to  a  session  behind  closed  doors. 
Using  that  definition,  the  precedent  is 
a  valid  precedent.  But  the  Senate  now 
uses  the  words  "executive  session"  to 
refer  to  its  consideration  of  treaties 
and  nominations,  which  does  not  ordi- 
narily take  place  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  »  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  February 
20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
leaders'  time  of  5  minutes  each,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each  for  spe- 
cial orders:  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
CHER],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  10:40  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  we  are 
asked  to  assemble  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  not  later  than  10:40  a.m.  to- 
morrow to  proceed  as  a  body  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  an  address  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britian,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Margaret  Thatcher.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10:40 
a.m.,  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
12  noon  tomorrow.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  the  Senate  recon- 
venes at  12  noon,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  in  executive  session,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  a 
treaty  with  Canada  concerning  Pacific 
salmon  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  99-2),  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1985;  and  ask  that  the  treaty 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed:  and  that  the  President's 
message  l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Govenunent  of  Canada  Con- 
cerning Pacific  Salmon,  with  annexes 
and  a  related  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, signed  at  Ottawa  January  28, 
1985.  I  also  transmit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  treaty 
would  establish  a  basis  for  bilateral  co- 
operation in  salmon  management,  re- 
search, and  enhancement  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  It  will  enter 
into  force  upon  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification. 

The  treaty  would  establish  a  bilater- 
al commission  with  coastwide  respotisi- 
bilitles  for  management  of  "Intercept- 
ing" salmon  fisheries,  fisheries  of  one 
Party  that  harvest  fish  which  spawn 


in  the  waters  of  the  other  Party. 
These  responsibilities  would  include 
management  of  the  fisheries  on  Fraser 
River  sockeye  and  pink  salmon,  now 
governed  by  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection,  Preservation,  and  Exten- 
sion of  the  Salmon  Fishery  of  the 
Praser  River  System,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  26,  1930,  entered  into 
force  July  28,  1937,  as  amended.  That 
convention  would  be  superseded  by 
this  treaty.  An  annex  to  this  treaty 
would  prescribe  specific  fishery  re- 
gimes, establishing  allocations,  annual 
catch  levels,  and  broad  regulations  by 
time,  area,  or  gear  for  (1)  transbound- 
ary  rivers,  (2)  the  northern  boundary 
area.  (3)  Chinook,  (4)  Fraser  River 
pink  and  sockeye.  (5)  southern  coho, 
and  (6)  southern  chum. 

This  treaty  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  fourteen  years  of  negotiations 
on  this  issue.  It  establishes  a  basis  for 
bilateral  cooperation  on  management, 
research,  and  enhancement  of  salmon 
stocks  throughout  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  This  treaty  provides  a 
framework  that  will  enable  us  to  con- 
serve this  precious  resource.  The  in- 
creases in  salmon  production  made 
possible  by  this  treaty  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  fishermen  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  including  its  an- 
nexes and  related  Memorandum  of 
Understanding. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thi  White  Hotjse,  February  12, 
1985. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  to  authorize  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
1971.  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion and  held  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime  in  stolen  securi- 
ties. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
asked  the  subcommittee  for  a  docu- 
ment received  by  the  subcommittee 
during  its  investigation  for  use  in  a 
current  criminal  proceeding.  Senators 
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Roth  and  Nunn,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, would  like  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  to  authorized  requests 
for  i>ertinent  subcommittee  records. 

The  enclosed  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  acting  jointly,  to 
provide  the  requested  document.  It  re- 
serves for  the  subcommittee  discretion 
to  withhold  confidential  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  71 

Whereas,  in  1971  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  investigated  and 
held  hearings  on  organized  crime  and  stolen 
securities: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
requested  access  to  certain  papers  in  the 
subcommittee's  files  from  that  investigation 
which  may  be  useful  in  connection  with  a 
criminal  proceeding; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  administrative  or  judicial 
proctis.  t)e  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as 
will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  acting  jointly, 
are  authorized  to  provide  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  records  of  the  subcommittee 
relating  to  its  investigation  of  organized 
crime  and  stolen  securities. 


VOTE  ON  MEESE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  before 
moving  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  the  Meese  nomination  some- 
time in  the  early  afternoon  tomorrow. 
I  also  hope  that  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  the 
farm  credit  crisis  will  decouple  the 
Meese  nomination  from  their  con- 
cerns. The  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
indicate  that  many  of  us  have  the 
same  concerns.  There  has  been  a  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House  as  recent  as  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon  on  this  issue.  So 
it  is  my  hope,  since  there  is  being  a 
good  faith  effort  made  and  the  admin- 
istration has  already  announced  con- 
siderable relief  to  farmers  across  the 
Nation  in  this  area,  we  would  permit  a 
vote  on  the  Meese  nomination  some- 
time tomorrow. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Helms,  has  instructed  his  staff  to  work 


with  all  Senators  and  their  staffs  to  go 
over  ideas  they  might  have.  I  will  be 
meeting  at  10  a.m.  in  the  morning 
with  a  number  of  Republican  Senators 
who  have  ideas,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  others,  so  we 
hope  that  sometime  tomorrow  we  will 
have  the  input,  or  at  least  the  ideas 
from  a  broad  cross-section  of  Senators 
and  that  we  can  then  meet  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary 
Block,  and  with  the  OMB  Director  or 
someone  in  the  OMB  office  who  deals 
in  agriculture  matters. 

I  make  that  plea  to  my  colleagues; 
that  we  move  on  and  confirm  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General.  We  hope  to  have  something 
worked  out  on  the  farm  credit  matter 
soon.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  couple 
those  two  matters. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  then 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  February 
20. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:22  p.m.  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, recessed  imtil  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 20.  1985,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
8,  1985.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985: 
Inter-American  Foundation 

Lynda  Anne  Bamess,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  memebr  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term 
expiring  October  6,  1990.  vice  Doris  B. 
HoUeb,  term  expired. 

Department  op  Defense 

John  E.  Krings,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (new  position— Public  Law 
98-94  of  September  24,  1983). 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  under  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
624: 


Norman  H.  Smith 
Ray  M.  Franklin 


William  R.  Etnyre 
Louis  H.  Buehl  III 
Charles  H.  Pitman 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
624: 


Michael  P.  Sullivan 
Jarvls  D.  Lynch,  Jr. 
John  I.  Hopkins 
Ronald  L.  Beckwith 
Ross  S.  Plasterer 
Matthew  T.  Cooper 


Gall  M.  Reals 
Matthew  P.  Caulf  ield 
Henry  C.  Stackpole 

III 
Prank  J.  Breth 
David  M.  Brahms 


permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander: 


Ernest  J.  Teichert 
Denlse  G.  Howard 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Michael  H.  Jones 
Douglas  J.  Sheehan 
NeU  W.  Wiley 
Richard  G.  Seagrave 
William  J.  Dennison 
Robert  M.  Bell 
Thomas  M.  Maddock 
Robert  B.  Nesmith 
Durham  J.  Monsma 
Richard  R.  Clark 
Gary  W.  Nystul 
Thomas  D.  Lincoln 
Harold  T.  Enger 
Alan  K.  Tingquist 
Carlton  D.  Moore 
Jon  H.  Holbrook 
Edward  A.  Altemos 
John  S.  Spencer 
Ralph  D.  Stem 
Rlch&rd  C.  Wacker 


Peter  J.  Vemesoni 
Roger  M.  Huff 
David  G.  Ortez 
Carter  T.  Gunn 
Terrence  J.  Stobbe 
James  E.  Prindiville 
Raymond  M. 

Paetzold 
Joseph  H.  Langjahr 
Ronald  J.  Friedman 
Roy  P.  Schoepf  II 
Charles  L.  Dirienzo 
Richard  F. 

Valderrama 
Charles  E.  Pyne 
Martin  P.  Doolan 
Michael  D.  Allen 
George  A.  WeUer 
Stephen  W.  Crawford 
Willian  B.  Sobeck 
John  A.  Gaughan 
Kim  I.  MacCartney 
John  M.  Klnsey 


In  the  Coast  Guard 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14  U.S.C. 
729.   the   following-named   lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
11,  1985,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 
African  Development  Foundation 

Mark  L.  Edelman,  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing September  22,  1985.  vice  Francis  Ste- 
phen Ruddy,  resigned. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
information  Science 

Daniel  H.  Carter,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19,  1989,  vice  Margaret  S. 
Warden,  term  expired. 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Builduig  Sciences  for 
terms  expiring  September  7,  1987: 

MacDonald  G.  Becket,  of  California  (reap- 
pointment). 

Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina 
( reappointment). 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  19,  1985: 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  In 
the  grade  of  commodore: 

Captain  Bennett  S.  Sparks,  USCGR. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  307.  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  and  sections  8351  and  8496,  title  10  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code: 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  F.  McMerty.  502-40-2017FG. 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II,  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 
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In  thi  Air  Force 
To  be  colonel 
Lt.  Col.  Loren  J.  Shriver.  485-52-5277 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Ellison  S.  Onizuka.  576-48-9990 
MaJ.  Gary  E.  Payton.  325-42-6974 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
To  be  colonel 
U.  Col.  James  P.  Buchli.  501-48-4593 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers    of     the 
Marine  Corpis  Reserve  for  transfer  into  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531. 

To  t>e  captain 
Brady.  Terrance  C.  526-98-5827 
Close.  Guy  M.,  083-44-8701 
Devore.  Kevin  M..  458-15-3590 
Pranzone.  Joseph  P..  151-52-5940 
Halligan.  James  P..  II.  140-52-6564 
Jenkins.  Carl  J..  450-08-6252 
Johnston.  John  W..  187-42-9255 
McNabb.  Charles  L..  148-46-1053 
Morales.  Anthony  M..  021-48-3753 
Murray.  Carl  M..  528-86-6885 
Putnam.  Donald  J..  108-40-1777 
Silliman,  James  P..  501-64-2627 
White.  Ray  M..  459-96-0222 

7*0  6e  lieutenant 
Aldridge.  Jon  K..  329-46-6653 
Allen.  Rot)ert  D.,  400-64-0463 
Anderson.  Eric  M..  554-92-0593 
Barry.  James  T..  037-38-4014 
Beaudreault.  Brian  D..  023-54-2091 
Beiswanger.  John  W..  168-54-8297 
Bergeria.  William  J..  23 1  -86-54 1 2 
Biedermaim.  Eric  J..  545-41-5840 
Blackwood.  Michael  E..  494-66-0174 
Blaul.  David  M.,  341-60-7147 
Bolick,  George  M..  262-11-8476 
Britton.  Arthur.  Jr..  296-64-5386 
Brown.  James  T..  527-98-6037 
Browne.  Stephen  L..  042-60-9882 
Bryan.  Donovan  E..  070-54-0676 
Bryant.  Lance  M..  524-02-1540 
Buran.  Robert  S..  050-56-9082 
Bums.  Mary  P..  543-52-2974 
Camp.  James  B..  549-94-0350 
Choike,  Daniel  J..  370-70-5018 
aingman.  Angela  B..  446-68-4673 
Cooke.  Patrick  M..  196-48-4120 
Crane.  Howard  D..  153-50-0761 
Crowell.  Stephen  W..  343-54-2859 
Cyr.  Mark  R..  560-23-9045 
Dallabetta,  Mark  A..  192-44-8770 
Davidson.  CuUen  L..  III.  579-84-6967 
Dearth.  Rodney  L..  354-48-6713 
Dickerson.  David  L..  353-52-8611 
Drechsler.  Thomas  A..  064-60-7349 
Dunford.  Michael  P..  015-52-3632 
Edmonds.  Craig  S..  210-56-7720 
Ellis.  Stephen  L..  454-27-0961 
Ettore.  Michael  L..  150-48-4298 
Pablnskl.  Daniel  P..  350-62-0786 
Paulkner.  WUliam  M..  243-21-5811 
Fessler.  Michael  E..  181-54-8126 
Pey.  Todd  R..  484-86-7933  : 

Poster.  Joel  T..  305-68-5290 
Franklin.  Val  T..  119-54-1707 
Puller,  Patrick  E.,  290-52-3936 
Punderburke.  Dennis  E..  238-17-3928 
Gamboa.  John  D..  554-08-4019 
Gannon.  Daniel  P..  453-21-4900 
Gill.  Stephen  J..  033-46-1757 
Granger,  Mark  O..  253-94-0520 
Hagood.  Benjamin  A..  Jr..  248-88-7930 
Hague.  Tracy  R..  519-70-1309 
Hall.  James  E.,  531-68-8134 
Hamilton.  Charles  M..  229-02-1335 
Hartman.  David  R..  186-50-5948 
Head.  David  J..  223-82-8799 


Heesacker.  David  S..  241-96-1948 
Heideman.  Anthony  J..  559-39-7525 
Hoffman.  Everett  S..  407-82-2481 
Hofstetter,  Debra  L..  246-98-4696 
Horn.  Donald  D..  156-60-9583 
Howard.  Kirk  W..  020-52-2027 
Jackson.  Mitchel  S.,  571-96-3042 
Janzen.  Leslie  N..  233-94-4800 
Jennings.  Douglas  B..  486-76-8791 
Jewell.  Cynthia  A..  569-08-5325 
Johnson.  Darin  D..  368-76-6859 
Kahn.  Jeffrey  A..  212-64-7323 
Karem.  Conan  D.,  405-92-3137 
Kasselmann.  James  R..  276-66-4467 
Kelly.  Timothy  E..  212-84-9153 
Kitchings.  Park  J..  267-23-9829 
Long.  Jeferey  M..  025-48-8406 
Lunt.  Lynne  P..  176-54-5175 
Malay.  Patrick  J..  121-58-5352 
Mandio.  Mark  A..  171-58-4472 
Mayer,  John  L..  521-92-7452 
McBride.  Eugene  T.,  061-44-4209 
McCarron.  Daniel  C,  145-50-8592 
McCoUough.  William  R..  226-86-8161 
McGuire.  Fred  J.,  451-76-2778 
McKlnley.  David  R..  313-62-«389 
Metcalf.  Oliver  P..  Jr..  264-17-2035 
Mitchell.  WUllam  R..  081-40-6024 
Montgromery.  Robert  A..  207-52-8287 
Mullen.  Richard  D..  359-64-6847 
Murray.  Thomas  M.,  470-74-1276 
Newell,  Daniel  M..  436-37-7763 
Nibley.  Michael  G..  528-11-4122 
Obom.  Robert  R..  532-64-4465 
ODonohue,  Daniel  J..  114-54-3417 
Oleary.  Paul  J..  033-54-9922 
Orabona.  Justin  B..  018-50-3334 
Peterson.  David  B..  546-37-9692 
Pratt.  Daniel  B..  560-51-5784 
Pratt.  Stephen  H..  557-25-2443 
Ralph.  Steve.  577-96-8007 
Ramey.  Peter  M..  477-72-2443 
Redford.  Brady  B..  46^-96-8977 
Reynolds.  Shaugnessy  A..  49A-64-M67 
Rice.  Robert  K..  426-23-0902 
Richtsmeier.  David  M..  481-72-7738 
Rouse.  James  G..  405-90-9651 
Salesses,  Robert  G..  037-38-5018 
Sammel.  David  J..  087-50-4708 
Sands.  Jeffery  P..  226-82-7401 
Sayler.  Roger  A..  502-82-9469 
Schaller.  Michael  K..  526-17-2107 
Serbousek.  Thomas  R..  484-82-3533 
Singleton,  Mark  A..  251-19-2402 
Smith.  Gregory  O..  176-56-9347 
Snow.  John  E..  149-62-1493 
Snyder.  Daniel  L..  512-64-0381 
Sontag.  Charles  R..  554-92-19S7 
Stafsllen,  Thomas  A.,  387-70-8920 
Sullivan.  James  P..  566-02-0615 
Sweaney.  Keith  M..  231-94-4238 
Tabak.  James  J..  025-48-1847 
Thyrrlng.  Michael  D..  077-44-2306 
TureUo.  Michael  D..  464-39-4288 
Vankan.  Bfark  D..  272-70-0424 
Vernon.  Howard  W..  Ill,  484-86-4232 
Weaver.  Catherine  M..  199-48-0013 
Whitworth.  LliOyd  R,.  466-90-3186 
Wlochowskl.  Margaret  M.,  312-70-4715 
Wriggle,  Mark  D..  534-62-3738 
In  thx  Navt 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  634.  subject 
to  qualifications   therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Adair,  Hugh  Reeves 
Adams.  Frederick  Arthur 
Ambom.  Lloyd  Phillip 
Amerau,  Harold  Francis,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Jimmy  Duke 
Anderson,  Russell  Frederick 
Asbell,  Richard  Carroll.  U 


Baca.  Fidel  Leroy 
Bailey.  Jerry  Robert 
Barker,  Bruce  William 
Barry,  Thomas  Anthony 
Beard,  Garnet  Chapman.  Jr. 
Beil.  Barbara  P. 
Bell.  Robert  Stevens 
Bellamy,  David  B. 
Berkebile.  Donald  Freeman 
Binford.  Benjamin  James 
Bloch.  Paul  Stanley 
Bloomer.  John  Godfrey 
Blount,  Thomas  Edward,  Jr. 
Boink,  Louis  Herman,  III 
Bontrop,  Paul  Nichols,  Jr. 
Borchardt,  Curtis  George 
Borchers,  Doyle  John,  II 
Bordy.  Michael  William 
Bower,  Ammon  William,  III 
Bowman,  Prank  Lee 
Bowman,  Gene  Melvin 
Bozzelli.  Philip  Anthony 
Bradbury.  Donald  Taylor 
Branco,  Rot>ert  John 
Brtttain,  Albert  Russell,  Jr. 
Brockley,  John  Patrick 
Burck.  Clarence  William 
Burke.  James  Lawrence 
Bums.  Richard  James 
Busch.  John  Robert 
Campbell,  Archibald  George 
Carey,  David  Jay 
Carroll,  David  Lee 
Castelano,  Kenneth  Michael 
Christian,  Dennis  Howard 
Christie,  Warren  Byron.  Jr. 
Clark.  Terrell  Irvln 
Clemins,  Archie  Ray 
Clesen,  Gerard  Poster 
Collins,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Concannon,  Michael  J. 

Conder.  Robert  Aubrey 

Cook.  Dixie  Carol 

Cook,  John  Clark,  Jr. 

Coonan.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 

Coetello,  Terrence  W.,  Ill 

Coughlln,  Prank  Thomas 

Cramer,  Charles  Rebert 

Crump,  David  Allen 

Curley,  Richard  Charles 

Daly,  Thomas  Milton 

Danner,  Terrence  Nye 

Davis.  Dickey  Parrish 

Davis,  Ralph  Richard 

Degreef,  E>onald  James 

Dobbins,  William  Peyton.  Jr. 

Doherty,  Hugh  Michael 

Donnelly,  Michael  Patrick 

Dow,  John  Irvan 

Drew.  James  Joseph 

Duermeyer.  Stephen  Paul 

Dunlap.  David  Bartlett 

Dyck.  Harry  Milton.  Jr. 

Eacott,  Richard  George 

Ellis,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 

Ensch,  John  Clyde 

Enterllne,  Edward  Russell 

Erickson,  William  John 

Ernst.  Eric  Rodholm 

Ewlng.  Kent  Walker 

Pahy.  Andrew  Wilson 

Fast,  Richard  Edwin 

Ferguson,  Jsmies  Beaty,  III 

Perry.  Francis  Joseph 

Plckenscher.  Eklward  R,  III 

Pindley,  Joseph  Herbert,  Jr. 

Fitzpatrick,  William  Edward 

Flint,  Charles  G. 

Flynn,  John  Patrick 

Folsom,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr. 

Fort)es,  George  Thomas 

Fosina,  Andrew  Joseph 

Fulkerson.  Grant  Dale 

Calbralth.  Peter  Marshall 
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Gastar.  Stanley  Douglas 
Gebhardt,  Laurence  Philbert 
Gehman,  Harold  Webster,  Jr. 
Gerard,  Walter  J. 
Gibson,  Elwood  Lloyd 
Gladin.  Bennie  Ronald 
Goolsby.  Richard  Edwin 
Graf,  Clifford  Maxwell,  II 
Grause,  Francis  Patrick 
Gregory,  Barbara  Lynn 
Gunn,  Lee  Predric 
Gustafson,  Carl  Eric 
Gustavson,  Fred  Perry 
Haley,  Willard  James 
Hamilton.  Stephen  Howard 
Hanke.  Robert  Richard 
Hansen.  Kathleen 
Hardt,  Lorry  Michael 
Harford.  Joseph  Leo 
Hayden.  William  Buford 
Held.  Billy  Lee 
Henderson,  Harry  Gene 
Hickman,  Donald  Patrick 
Hill,  Theodore  Drummond,  Jr. 
Hoepfner.  Karl  Thomas 
Hofstetter,  Lawrence  Lynn 
Holbert,  Warren  Lee 
Hontz,  Edward  Brigham 
Horton,  Forrest  Austin 
Howell.  Stephen  Hunt 
Hughes,  Gary  Michael 
Hunt,  William  Baile 
Hura,  Myron 

Hurley,  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Husak.  Stephen  Bruce 
Jacobi.  Leslie  Martin 
Jeffers.  Barry  N. 
Jogan.  Stephen 
Johnson.  Kenneth  G. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  Humphrey 
Jones.  Rol)ert  Drake 
Jukoski,  Michael  Joseph 
Julian,  James  Allen 
Jurof  f .  Kurt  Thomas 
Kamrath,  Rol>ert  Allan 
Katz,  Douglas  Jeffrey 
Kennedy,  James  Conway,  Jr. 
Kent,  George  Alan 
Killion,  Robert  Allan 
King.  Leon  Fleming,  Jr. 
Kirkpatrick.  Howard  David 
Kleemann,  Henry  Martin 
Konetzni,  Albert  Henry.  Jr. 
Krieger.  David  Harry 
Kristensen,  Edward  Kristian 
Krom,  Richard  William 
Lamb,  James  Bernard,  Jr. 
Larguier,  Isidore,  Jr. 
Latendresse.  Thomas  B. 
Lavarre.  Claude  Andrews,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Ronald  Bruce 
Lherault,  David  John 
Long,  Edward  Charles,  III 
Lopez,  Thomas  Joseph 
Lowe,  Julian  R. 
Luecke.  John  Michael 
Lyall.  Gerald  James 
Macmichael.  John  Lee 
Madison.  William  Ross 
Magalis.  Richard  Ludwell 
Mahood.  James  Norton 
Maixner,  Harold  Vincent,  Jr. 
Maloit.  Rot>ert  James.  Jr. 
Marcinko,  Richard 
Martin.  Kenneth  Mark 
Maslowski,  James  Irwin 
Mattson,  James  Lee 
McAlexander,  Elroy  Allen 
McConagha,  David  Leigh 
McCoy,  Norman  Kitchen,  Jr. 
McCrory.  Seaborn  M.,  Ill 
McDermaid.  Steven  William 
McFarland.  Robert  Stephen 
McKinley.  John  C. 
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Meyer,  Herman  Joseph 
Mlliotl.  Louis  David,  Jr. 
Miller.  Harry  James.  Jr. 
Minderlein.  James  Lloyd 
Mitchell.  John  BuUard,  Jr. 
Moni,  Wayne  John 
Montgomery,  David  James 
Morgan,  Edward  Lee 
Morgan,  Thomas  Eklmund 
Morgen,  Marty  Paul 
Morris,  Roy  Anthony,  Jr. 
Moser,  Ronald  Bryant 
Moyer,  Clyde  Toone,  III 
Munro.  Richard  Pulliam,  Jr. 
Murphy.  Andrew  Joseph 
Naro.  Edward  Louis 
Negin.  Jerrold  Jay 
Nelson,  Barron  Craig 
Newby,  Lewis  Raymond 
Newlon,  Arthur  William,  Jr. 
Newman.  Martin  Harvey 
Noce.  Robert  Stephen 
Norman.  Rol>ert  James.  Jr. 
Norwood.  Richard  Leon 
O'Connor,  Peter  Edward 
Oliver,  Daniel  Trantham 
O'Neill,  David  Lynn 
Orr,  William  Stewart,  Jr. 
Pacek,  Robert  Dennis 
Pamell,  Allan  Donald 
Parodi.  Richard  Steven 
Ferine,  Philip  Condit 
Perkins.  Henry  Grady,  Jr. 
Perkins,  James  Blenn,  III 
Pemini.  James  Kanellos 
Peschka.  Jerome  Aloysius,  Jr. 
Peterson.  Eric  Laurence 
Pignotti.  Dennis  Alexander 
Pilling.  Donald  Lee 
Pollock,  John  Corse,  III 
Polsenski,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Previty,  William  Harry 
Prose,  Dorothy  Aime 
Purdy,  Robert  Franklin,  Jr. 
Rainey,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Ramsdell,  Steven  U. 
Refo.  Carter  Beaumont     - 
Reighley.  Robert  William 
Reiniger,  Peter  David 
Rempt.  Rodney  Peter 
Renager.  Burton  Whitmon,  Jr. 
Rhodes.  Donald  Ray 
Rice,  Peter  Adolph 
Rltzman,  William  Floyd 
Roletter,  George  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rouse,  James  Richard 
Rushing,  John  Michael 
Russell,  David  Leroy 
Scarborough,  Oscar  D.,  Ill 
Schmidt,  Richard  Harry 
Schultz,  James  Stuart 
Scully,  Michael  Charles 
Sehlin.  Donald  Barry 
Selfridge,  Harry  Edward 
Setser.  Raymond  Howard,  Jr. 
Seymour.  Harry  Augustus,  Jr. 
Shanahan.  Jamea  Francla 
Shaw,  Michael  OUbert 
Shepherd,  Patrick  Martin 
Shields,  Charles  Daniel.  Jr. 
Sidney,  Richard  William 
Simms,  Richard  Oalen 
Sloane,  Richard  Tobias 
Snodgrass,  Donald  James 
Snyder,  Darrell  Paul,  Jr, 
Stair,  Sammy  Dean 
Stankowskl.  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Stark,  James  Reynolds 
Stein,  John  Howard,  Jr. 
Stephan,  Charles  Royal 
Strickland,  Henry  Wilson 
Strong,  Walter  Garland,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Michael 
Sussilleaux,  John  Francis 


Swartz,  Peter  Milton 
Switzer.  William  H.,  Ill 
Tangeman,  Richard  George 
Taylor,  Billy  Glen 
Taylor,  John  Mallory,  IV 
Tobias,  Walter  Adam,  II 
Tolbert,  James  Kirkland 
Ttacy,  Robert  Nottingham 
Vail,  I>avid  William 
Valovich.  Paul  Joseph,  Jr. 
Vambell,  James  Peter 
Vanderschroeff,  Coenraad 
Vanlue,  Kenton  Walter 
Vickery,  Wayne  Marshall 
Vogt,  Frederick  Henry 
Vomastic,  John  Emil 
Wagner.  Tod  William 
Weaver.  Thomas  Stephen 
Webb.  Hugh  Leonard 
West.  Franklin  Griffith,  Jr. 
West,  Richard  D. 
Williams,  Donald  Eklward 
Williams,  Lewis  Irving.  Jr. 
Williams.  Robert  Russell,  III 
Wilson,  Christopher  T. 
Witzenburg.  Dennis  Leon 
Wojcik,  Raymond  Thomas 
Wojtkowskl,  William  S.,  Jr. 
Wolter,  Richard  Charles 
Wright,  Donald  Alexander,  III 
Wright,  Douglas  Scott 
Yusi,  Frank  Louis 
Zardeskas,  Ralph  Anthony 
Zohlen,  John  Tliomas 
Zunich,  Ralph  Edward 
Zwirschitz,  Gary  Wayne 

engineering  DDTT  OmCKR  (14XX> 

To  be  captain 
Becker,  Alan  Robert 
Donahue,  John  Cliff,  III 
Doroshenk,  Theodore 
Doyle,  Dennis  Michael 
Ericson,  Walter  Alfred 
Felton,  Lewis  Allen 
Grasser,  Philip  Parr 
Humphreys,  Wayne  Ives 
Jenkins,  Neal  Cornell 
Kalyn,  Richard  Adrian 
McOaraghan.  Michael  John 
Meyer,  John  Perrandello 
Michelini.  Raymond  Theodore 
Mitchell,  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Oien,  Harley  Martin 
Sack,  Brian  PhUip 
Smith,  Gordon  Lee 
Staub,  James  Andrew,  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  Louis 
Treiber,  Gale  Edward 
Tucker,  Albert  Lee 
Vinroot,  Charles  Arthur 

AERONAimCAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OPFICER 
(AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING)    (ISIX) 

To  be  captain 
Bailey,  David  Laurence 
Boehmer.  Charles  Edward 
Bondi,  Rol)ert  Carl 
Brown,  Wendell  Earl 
Bruflat,  Ame  Bredo 
Burt,  John  Alan 
Cobum,  Lewis  Laddie 
Colyer,  Thomas  James 
Dethomas,  John  Victor 
Elder,  Philip  Robert 
Finch,  Donald  Leslie 
Hall,  Robert  Eric,  III 
Hawver,  Jack  Hunter,  Jr. 
Kenton,  Bruce  Holladay 
Macdonald,  James  Ronald 
Obar,  Michael  Wayne 
Park,  Carl  Sheldon,  Jr. 
Sapp,  Charles  Nim,  Jr. 
Siegel,  William  Morris 
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Stucki.  Laurence  Valdimir 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
lAERONAUTICAL  MAINTENANCE)    ltS2XI 

To  be  captain 

Blinn.  Norman  Roy 
Hancock.  Thomas  William 
Tafuri.  Ronald  Robert 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  iCRYPTOLOGYi    I181X> 

To  be  captain 
Campbell.  Darrell  W. 
Carlin.  Daniel  Stephen 
Cole.  Ronald  Arthur 
Lapierre.  Terrence  Paul 
Moore.  John  Albert 
Reser.  Gerald  Harrison,  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE I  I  J 63X1 

To  be  captain 
Christman.  Robert  Harvey 


Clarice.  Lawrence  Mason.  Jr. 
Pragomene.  Vincent  Michael 
Jones.  Charlie  Reed.  Jr. 
Kirchhof  f .  Charles  William 
Lauer.  Joseph  James 
McConnell.  John  Michael 
Messman.  Harold  Eugene 
Mueller,  James  Walter 
Saenz,  Roland  Ashley 
Schmidt,  Knute  Menge,  Jr. 
Sedgwick,  Dean  Lance 
Simpson,  John  Drury,  Jr. 
Stoddert,  Robert  William  B. 
Sullivan.  David  Charles 
Wilkins.  Prank  Scott 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER   IPUBUC  AFFAIRS) 

I18SX) 

To  be  captain 
Becker.  Alfred  Edward 


Sharp.  Erwin  Arthur 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER   i OCEANOGRAPHY) 
<180X)  I 

To  be  captain  ' 

Glaes.  Roger  Burton 

Pine.  Donald  William  i 

Puccini.  Donald  Emil 

Sokol.  David 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  <61XX/64XX) 

To  be  captain 

Baker.  Robert  William 
Elliott.  Shirley  Holt 
Kennedy.  James  John 
King.  Carl 

Rogers.  Paul  Harry.  Jr. 
SIcarl,  Anthony  Charles 
Welsensee.  William  John.  Jr. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  November  cam- 
paigns, candidates  from  both  parties 
promised  not  to  cut  benefits  to  Social 
Security  recipients.  Yet,  now  that  the 
votes  have  been  cast,  and  the  election 
season  has  ended,  the  President  and 
legislative  leaders  are  discussing  the 
possibility  of  a  freeze  on  cost  of  living 
increases  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

It  seems  that  many  of  those  who 
had  so  earnestly  assured  our  senior 
citizens  that  they  would  never  support 
any  reductions  in  benefits  have 
changed  their  minds.  I  have  not. 

I  have  always  opposed  efforts  to 
reduce  Social  Security  benefits  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  a  tragedy 
that  whenever  the  need  arises  to  cut 
government  spending  policy  makers 
first  turn  to  programs  like  Social  Secu- 
rity which  benefit  the  elderly  and  the 
poor. 

I  have  thousands  of  senior  citizens  in 
my  district  whose  sole  source  of 
income  are  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Without  these  benefits,  they  will 
be  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  clothe 
themselves,  and  buy  food. 

We  are  a  wealthy  society.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  to  those  people  who  have 
worked  throughout  their  lives  and 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  socie- 
ty. 

An  insightful  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Robert  M.  Ball,  a  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  article  he  argues  eloquent- 
ly in  favor  of  providing  a  cost  of  living 
increase  for  Social  Security  recipients. 

I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  it  will  help  convince 
every  member  of  this  body  to  oppose 
any  budget  which  does  not  contain 
cost  of  living  increases  for  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients. 

Social  Security:  Leave  the  COLA  Alone 
(By  Robert  M.  Ball) 

Skipping  or  cutting  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (COLA)  for  Social  Security  is  both 
unwise  and  unfair.  Although  many  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  the  Social  Security  COLA 
was  permanently  cut  in  the  1983  legislation. 
The  date  of  payment  was  moved  from  July 
to  January,  and  as  a  result.  Social  Security 
benefits  were  cut  approximately  $5  billion 
in  1984  and  again  in  1985,  and  will  be  cut  by 


$6  billion  in  each  of  the  next  three  years. 
These  cuts  continue.  The  cuts  In  the  19S3 
legislation  amounted,  on  average,  to  a  re- 
duction of  2'/i  percent  in  benefits  over  the 
lifetime  of  both  present  and  future  benefici- 
aries. 

The  1983  cuts  were  part  of  an  agreement 
struck  among  many  diverse  Interests  In 
order  to  bring  the  separately  financed  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tems (OASDI)  into  balance.  Employers,  em- 
ployees, the  self-employed  and  the  general 
taxpayer  all  made  some  sacrifices.  To  now 
impose  additional  sacrifice  on  one  group, 
beneficiaries,  breaks  that  agreement.  It 
would  seem  particularly  unfair  since  OASDI 
is  both  adequately  and  separately  financed 
and  is  not  contributing  one  cent  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

Let  me  review  the  recent  history: 

All  during  1981  and  1982.  Social  Security 
beneficiaries— 36  million  elderly  retired  per- 
sons, totally  disabled  people,  widows  and 
motherless  and  fatherless  children— were 
terrorized  by  the  fear  that  their  benefits 
would  stop  or  be  reduced.  There  were 
almost  daily  reports  of  Social  Security 
"bankruptcy."  Under  this  dally  pounding, 
not  only  beneficiaries,  but  a  high  proportion 
of  the  120  million  contributors  to  the  pro- 
gram became  convinced  that  they  would 
never  receive  their  benefits. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  public  con- 
cern, a  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Reform  was  appointed  jointly  by  the 
president  and  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  Congress.  After  a  year 
of  study,  the  commission  presented  a  set  of 
recommendations,  which  were  endorsed  by 
12  of  its  15  members.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  in  turn  endorsed  by  the  presi- 
dent, the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House  and  became  the  basis  for  the 
1983  Amendments.  These  amendments  have 
restored  financial  integrity  to  OASDI  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  (Medicare  is  another 
story  and  probably  faces  financial  problems 
within  about  10  years.) 

Because  of  the  1983  Amendments.  Social 
Security  is  already  helping  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  the  consolidated  budget  and  will 
do  so  for  a  long  time.  In  order  to  build  up 
reserves,  Social  Security,  under  present  law. 
will  be  taking  in  more  than  it  pays  out  for 
several  decades.  This,  of  course,  helps  over- 
all government  financing.  Social  Security 
fimds  that  are  not  needed  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  are  lent  to  the  government  at  in- 
terest. Thus  other  activities  can  be  partially 
financed  by  borrowing  from  Social  Security, 
without  the  government's  going  into  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  competing  with  private 
industry.  Social  Security  is  doing  more  than 
its  share  now.  and  benefits  should  not  be  re- 
duced because  of  an  apparent  unwillingness 
to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  other 
spending. 

The  COLA  is  not  something  extra  but  an 
integral  part  of  Social  Security.  The  law 
provides  that  Social  Security  should  be  in- 
flation proof,  and  Social  Security  financing 
is  designed  to  pay  for  It.  People  are  counting 
on  it.  The  president  has  reinforced  the 
promise  in  the  law  by  an  unequivocal  pledge 
not  to  cut  Social  Security  protection,  includ- 


ing the  COLA.  He  was  very  clear  on  this, 
even  after  the  campaign. 

The  American  people  agree  with  this 
policy.  For  example,  in  a  Washington  Post/ 
ABC  poll  conducted  Jan.  11  to  16.  only  5 
percent  said  Social  Security  should  be  cut  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  as  compared  with 
46  percent  who  said  military  spending 
should  be  cut. 

Nevertheless,  many  in  Congress  have 
shown  support  for  a  COLA  cut  or  freeze. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  Social  Security,  because  it  has 
no  needs  test,  is  somehow  a  "middle-class 
program."  Social  Security  is  a  universal  pro- 
gram and,  of  course,  does  cover  the  middle 
class,  but  it  is  also  our  most  effective  anti- 
poverty  program. 

If  there  were  no  Social  Security,  there 
would  be  about  3.5  elderly  poor  persons  for 
everyone  now  below  the  poverty  level.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  beneficiaries  have 
low  incomes.  Social  Security  supplies  more 
than  half  the  Income  of  two-thirds  of  its 
over-65  beneficiaries.  About  one-third  get 
more  than  90  percent  of  their  income  from 
Social  Security.  Yet.  the  average  benefit 
payment  is  less  than  $450  a  month.  If  the 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
next  year  is  4  percent,  a  freeze  would  cost 
the  average  beneficiary  S18  a  month;  if  5 
percent,  $22.50.  These  amounts  may  sound 
small  to  most  of  us,  but  to  people  largely  de- 
pendent on  Social  Security,  these  cuts  can 
mean  choosing  between  food  and  medicine. 
An  additional  500.000  people  would  be 
pushed  below  the  government's  rock-bottom 
measure  of  dire  poverty  if  their  purchasing 
power  were  cut  by  a  COLA  freeze. 

Most  fundamentally,  the  main  reason  for 
not  tampering  with  the  COLA  is  that  keep- 
ing benefits  up  to  date  with  the  full  cost-of- 
living  makes  sense,  and  not  just  for  the 
poor.  It  makes  sense  to  decide  on  the  proper 
level  of  benefits  that  people  should  get  at 
the  time  of  first  receipt,  then  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  that  benefit.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  provide  a  given  level 
of  benefits  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  total 
disability,  or  to  survivors  on  the  death  of  a 
wage  earner,  and  then  let  inflation  cut  the 
value  of  those  benefits  so  that  people  in 
their  seventies  or  eighties,  for  example, 
have  less  to  live  on  than  when  they  first 
started  to  get  benefits. 

The  1983  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  restored  fiscal  solvency  to  Social  Se- 
curity and,  as  the  amendments  are  under- 
stood, wUl  reassure  people  that  their  bene- 
fits are  safe.  That  is,  if  we  don't  start  tam- 
pering with  the  system  for  purtx>ses  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Social  Security. 
After  the  turmoil  of  1981  and  1982,  Social 
Security  is  now  doing  just  fine.  Let's  keep  it 
that  way.* 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  IWO  JIMA  MEMORIAL 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  a  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history.  Forty 
years  ago  today,  on  February  19,  1945. 
American  Marine  forces,  with  Army 
and  Navy  attached  units,  invaded  the 
small  island  of  Iwo  Jima.  This  battle 
was  the  first  time  that  U.S.  forces  cap- 
tured a  piece  of  Japanese  territory.  As 
a  result,  some  6,800  Americans  died 
and  18,000  suffered  wounds,  aaid 
almost  20,000  Japanese  soldiers  died  in 
battle. 

Today,  some  225  American  veterans, 
widows,  and  other  relatives  and  about 
100  Japanese,  including  some  of  the 
few  remaining  survivors,  have  reunited 
in  Iwo  Jima  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to 
the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima.  The  memorial 
proclaims  in  English  and  Japanese  a 
"reunion  of  honor"  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  "our  sacrifices  will  always 
be  remembered  and  never  repeated." 
It  has  been  funded  by  the  Veterans 
Associations  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
Marine  Divisions  and  the  family  of  the 
late  John  Wayne,  who  starred  in  the 
1949  film,  "Sands  of  Iwo  Jima." 

One  of  the  veterans  attending  this 
important  event,  and  the  only  one 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  is  Ed 
Moraniec,  of  Milford,  CT,  in  my  Third 
Congressional  District.  In  1945,  he 
served  as  a  corporal  in  the  K  Compa- 
ny, 3d  Battalion,  25th  Regiment,  4th 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Corporal  Moraniec  was  wounded  while 
manning  a  1 6mm  mortor  gun  on  the 
20th  day  of  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima, 
and  for  his  brave  and  herioc  efforts, 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Bronze  Star  for  Valor.  He  now  serves 
as  Commander  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veteran's  Post  15  in  Milford. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  remembering  this  Important  an- 
nivesary  and  in  honoring  Cpl.  Ed  Mor- 
aniec, and  the  many  other  American 
soldiers  whose  brave  and  selfless  ac- 
tions won  this  critical  campaign  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.* 
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Cpl.  Willard  T.  McGuire  served  with 
the  822d  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion  in 
the  European  campaign.  On  April,  16. 
1945,  enemy  fire  struck  Corporal 
McGuire's  tank  near  Munich,  Germa- 
ny. Corporal  McGuire  and  three 
others  were  able  to  get  out  of  the  tank 
which  was  nonfunctional,  and  ran 
through  enemy  fire,  taking  cover  in  a 
nearby  ditch.  One  soldier  remained  in 
the  tank,  which  had  begun  to  bum. 
Corporal  McGuire  gallantly  returned 
to  the  tank  and  pulled  his  comrade  out 
of  the  flames.  While  he  was  extin- 
guishing the  other  soldier's  burning 
clothing,  the  tanks  fuel  tank  ex- 
ploded, causing  shrapnel  injuries  to 
Corporal  McGuire's  legs.  In  spite  of 
his  injuries.  Corporal  McGuire  was 
able  to  drag  the  other  soldier  to  the 
safety  of  the  ditch,  some  75  feet  away. 

Later  McGuire  was  evacuated  to  an 
aid  station  and  was  informed  by  a 
major  that  he  was  to  be  recommended 
for  the  Silver  Star.  Due  to  an  ex- 
tended hospital  stay  after  the  war. 
Corporal  McGuire  was  unable  to 
follow  up  on  the  paperwork  Involved 
with  receiving  the  Silver  Star.  He  cor- 
responded with  the  Army  for  many 
years  regarding  his  award,  but  finally 
gave  up. 

Recently,  Corporal  McGuire  reini- 
tiated correspondence  with  the  Army 
and  provided  statements  from  several 
of  his  comrades  who  had  witnessed  his 
actions  during  the  battle.  On  January 
16,  1985,  I  received  notification  from 
the  Army  that  Corporal  McGuire  had 
indeed  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Army  has  afford- 
ed Corporal  McGuire  this  most  de- 
served honor  after  his  many  patient 
years  of  waiting.  Corporal  McGuire's 
valor  and  patriotism  provide  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans,  and  his  ac- 
tions were  certainly  worthy  of  this 
fine  recognition.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WILLARD  T.  McGUIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend a  Sacramento  resident  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  valiantly 
during  World  War  II.  and  who  has 
waited  40  years  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience  before  being  recognized  for 
his  bravery. 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING  AND 
HEALTH  RISKS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MiinnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  single  most  important 
cause  of  preventable  premature  death 
and  illness  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion. Smoking  is  a  major  factor  in  con- 
tributing to  coronary  heart  disease 
and  respiratory  illnesses.  In  terms  of 
Its  financial  costs,  smoking  accounts 
for  $13  billion  in  medical  costs  each 
year.  $25  billion  in  lost  productivity 
per  year,  and  $3.8  billion  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  expenditures  each  year. 
The  extensive  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  various  other  organizations  in 
educating  the  American  public  about 
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the  health  risks  associated  with  ciga- 
rette smoking  are  well  known.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  important  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  important  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  individuals 
who  have  become  involved  in  helping 
smokers  to  quit  smoking. 

Katherine  J.  McMonagle  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  her  concern  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  others. 
She  is  a  health  sciences  instructor  at 
North  High  School  in  North  St.  Paul, 
MN.  Last  November,  she  coordinated  a 
"D-Day  Program"  at  North  High 
School  where  she  solicited  the  pledges 
of  students  and  faculty  who  commit- 
ted themselves  to  giving  up  smoking. 
Twenty-two  students  signed  up  on  "D- 
Day"  along  with  three  school  staff 
members.  A  month  later  they  were  all 
honored  at  a  school  assembly  for 
giving  up  the  smoking  habit.  The  "D- 
Day  Program"  has  been  a  tremendous 
success  thanks  to  Kathie's  hardwork 
and  dedication.  It  was  certainly  appro- 
priate that  on  November  15,  1984, 
Kathie  McMonagle  was  honored  by 
the  Minnesota  Lung  Association  for 
her  outstanding  work  in  developing 
the  'D-Day  Program."  I  commend 
Kathie  for  her  fine  work  and  also 
those  students  and  faculty  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  healthier 
life  by  quitting  smoking. 

[Prom  the  Ramsey  County  (MN)  Review. 
Dec.  26.  1984] 

TwEHTY-Fivx  Students.  Staff  Quit 

SMOKiifG  FOR  1  Month  on  D-Day  Program 

(By  Carol  Pettitt) 

Twenty-five  people  at  North  High  School 
say  they  are  feeling  healthier  these  days. 

They  stopped  smoking  one  month  ago. 
The  25  (three  staff  members  and  22  stu- 
dents) were  among  three  times  that  many 
who  signed  up  Nov.  15  on  D-Day.  to  quit 
smoking.  They  succeeded  for  one  month, 
and  were  honored  at  an  assembly  at  the 
school  Dec.  7. 

Coordinator  of  the  D-Day  program, 
health  sciences  instructor  Kathie  McMona- 
gle. said  the  results  \/ere  "unbelievable." 
She  said  she  had  hoped  to  get  about  13 
people  to  succeed.  I  thought  20  was  out  of 
reach. "  she  added,  "and  I  think  25  is  Just 
unbelievable." 

About  175  people  attended  the  assembly. 
Including  State  Sen.  Jerry  Hughes  (DFL- 
Maplewood).  and  State  Rep.  Dick  Kosto- 
hyrz.  (DPL-North  St.  Paul),  both  of  whom 
congratulated  the  students  and  staff  for 
their  victories.  Letters  were  also  received 
from  Minnesota  Sen.  Rudy  Boshwitz  Sen. 
Dave  Durenburger.  Surgeon  General  C.  Ev- 
erett Koop.  Secretary  of  State  Joan  Growe. 
and  Sister  Mary  Ashton.  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Health  Department. 

McMonagle  said  that  U.S.  Congressman 
Bruce  Vento  (DPL-St.  Paul),  also  intends  to 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record,  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  D-Day  victors. 

McMonagle  was  honored  by  the  Minneso- 
ta Lung  Association  Nov.  15  for  her  work  in 
developing  the  D-Day  program.  In  addition 
to  encouraging  people  to  sign  up  for  the 
North  High  quit  smoking  program,  she  ar- 
ranges for  local  businesses  to  donate  prizes 
to  those  who  succeed,  she  signs  up  volun- 
teers   who    serve    in    the    Adopt-A-Smoker 
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aspect  of  the  program,  and  this  year  she  co- 
ordinated dlstrictwlde  student  contests  for 
posters.  Jingles,  essays,  and  diary  and  letter 
writing. 

McMonagle  said  she  was  pleased  with  the 
growth  of  the  D-Day  program,  which  she 
initiated  last  year.  There  were  about  30 
businesses  involved  in  donating  prizes  a  year 
ago  (there  were  46  this  year),  and  11  people 
successfully  remained  smoke-free  for  one 
month. 

Those  students  who  quit  smoking  in  1984 
are:  Randy  Asher.  Pattl  Blekeberg.  Kay 
Cooper.  Jayne  Daniel.  Tony  Ensign,  Fran- 
cois Pouquerel.  Sandra  Puller.  Eric  Griffin, 
Eric  Lester,  Jeff  Lunceford,  Kelli  Martin, 
Tammy  Marx.  Jodie  Nemo,  Katrlna  Nisl>en. 
Tammy  Richie.  Scott  Roth.  Dee  Ryden. 
Kelly  Strom.  Mickey  Taltwt.  Julie  Tavema, 
Toni  Trepanier  and  Sean  Sadler. 

Staff  members  who  quit  are:  Ellen  Del- 
laney,  Jean  Davis,  and  Marilyn  Pearson. 

Adopt-A-Smoker  volunteers  whose  smok- 
ers quit  are:  Andrea  Bohn,  Karen  Kane, 
Scott  Lyons,  Janice  Rademacher,  Betty 
Samer,  Michelle  Sauvageau.  and  Rhea 
Springer. 

North  High  homerooms  which  had  re- 
mained tobacco  free  for  the  entire  month 
from  Nov.  13  to  Dec.  17  were  those  of:  Ms. 
Buskin.  Mrs.  Beck.  Ms.  Miller,  Mr.  Miska. 
Mrs.  Shager.  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

The  winners  of  "The  Good  Things  About 
Being  Tobacco  Free"  contest,  at  North 
High,  are:  art.  Kii  Arens;  essay.  Karen  Lien; 
and  Jingle.  Tom  Bohmbach. 

Contest  winners  at  John  Glenn  Middle 
School  are:  poster.  David  Lien  and  Ken 
Hunt:  jingle,  Brian  Peterson;  essay,  Pat 
Oster. 

District-wide  contest  winners  are:  poster, 
David  Lien;  Jingle,  Tom  Bohmbach:  essay, 
Karen  Lien;  letter,  Tara  Reinhardt;  and 
diary.  Tammy  Marx.* 
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truly  admirable.  It  takes  a  special  type 
of  person  to  volunteer  his  valuable 
time  and  talent  to  give  assistance  to 
those  less  fortunate  In  a  very  difficult 
environment.  Dr.  Truex  is  an  individ- 
ual who  values  htiman  life,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  commitment  to  those  in 
desperate  need. 
I  am  proud  of  him.* 


KENTFIELD,  CA,  DOCTOR  VOL- 
UNTEERS FOR  SUDAN  RELIEF 
WORK 


THIS  IS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  attention  to  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  who  is  the  epitome  of  a 
caring  doctor.  Most  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Royce  Truex  of  Kentfield.  CA.  is  a 
noteworthy  pediatrician  at  the  Ross 
Valley  Medical  Clinic  in  Greenbrae. 
CA. 

But  recently.  Dr.  Truex  has  volun- 
teered his  services  to  aid  the  famine- 
plagued  victims  along  the  Sudanese- 
Ethiopian  border.  He  is  part  of  a  small 
group  organized  by  San  Francisco- 
based  Medical  Volunteers  Internation- 
al. Currently,  there  are  10  new  volim- 
teers,  8  of  whom  are  from  the  bay 
area.  The  volimteers  will  assist  in  dis- 
pensing food  and  will  train  Sudanese 
in  routine  medical  procedures.  Dr. 
Truex  will  be  separated  from  his  wife 
and  high  school  age  daughter  for  2 
months  while  caring  for  the  patients 
in  Sudan's  Tokar  Valley. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this 
mission  Dr.  Truex  is  undertaking  is 
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HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARTIAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  one  can  al- 
ready hear  the  talk  that  there  are  no 
alternatives  for  U.S.  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  administration  is  argtiing 
that  we  must  resume  funding  of  the 
groups  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  because  the 
only  other  approach  Is  to  abandon  our 
interests.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  a  close  observer  of 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  I  share 
much  of  the  administration's  discom- 
fort over  the  policies  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. I  do,  however,  part  company  over 
the  administration's  solution.  The 
funding  of  the  "secret  war"  against 
Nicaragua  does  not  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people.  Attempting  to 
overthrow  governments  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace  is  not  consistent  with 
American  traditions,  our  laws,  or  our 
treaty  commitments.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  made  its  case,  and  more 
importantly,  its  policy  does  not  make 
sense. 

There  is  still  time  to  develop  an  al- 
ternative policy  in  Nicaragua.  But  the 
Congress  cannot  do  it  all  alone.  We 
need  the  executive  branch  as  much  as 
they  need  us.  That  is  the  wisdom  of 
our  Constitution's  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

The  New  York  Times  last  week  pub- 
lished a  very  thoughtful  editorial  on 
this  subject.  It  argues  that  there  is  a 
middle  way  in  Nicaragua  that  can  pro- 
tect our  security  Interests  and  avoid 
involvement  in  a  deepening  morass. 
The  Times  correctly  sees  that  "judi- 
cious pressures  for  negotiable  ends 
promise  a  better  result  than  aimless 
combat."  I  highly  recommend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1985] 

A  Middle  Way  in  Nicaragua 
President  Reagan  has  given  interviewers 
from  The  Times  a  clear,  concise  statement 
of  his  attitude  toward  the  Sandlnista  rulers 
of  Nicaragua.  They  betrayed  the  revolution 
that  Americans  cheered  for  Its  promise  of 
democracy,  he  said.  They  have  become  pro- 
Soviet,  chased  democrats  into  exile  and  re- 
fused to  subject  their  power  to  the  consent 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  The  exile  army  of 
"contras,"  therefore,  has  every  reason  to 
fight  for  democracy.  The  tJnlted  SUtes  has 
ample  reason  to  help  them. 
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The  President's  premises  are  admirable 
and  accurate.  But  his  attitude  is  not  a 
policy.  Americans  are  also  displeased  by  be- 
trayals of  democracy  in  South  Korea  and 
Haiti,  Cuba  and  Poland,  but  do  not  make 
war  for  such  displeasure.  Why  not? 

First,  because  the  costs  of  exporting  de- 
mocracy by  war  are  usually  too  high.  Even 
direct  invasioD  of  nearby  countries  would 
plunge  them  into  endless  civil  war.  We  could 
capture  Managua  or  Havana  but  we  could 
not  clear  the  hills  of  the  guerrillas  thus  cre- 
ated. 

A  second  reason  is  that  we're  rotten  at 
making  intrusive  war.  overtly  or  covertly. 
The  Sandinistas  and  ndel  Castro  are  good 
examples  of  how  rotten.  Their  regimes 
result  directly  from  dictatorships  sponsored 
by  America's  Marines  or  meddling  diplo- 
mats. The  CIA's  overthrow  of  pro-Commu- 
nists in  Guatemala  30  years  ago  delivered 
that  country  to  right-wing  totalitarians. 

A  third  reason  is  more  abstract  but  no  less 
compelling.  Americans  don't  want  to  live  in 
a  world  where  nations  feel  free  to  impose 
their  political  doctrines  on  others  by  force. 
War  should  be  a  last  resort,  to  defend  vital 
national  Interests.  To  act  otherwise  is  to 
stimulate  aggression  the  world  over. 

When  a  President  declares  war  on  a  coun- 
try, be  needs  a  better  reason  than  distaste 
for  its  regime,  tiven  when  he  has  one,  he 
needs  to  be  sure  that  his  goals  are  attain- 
able with  the  force  he  is  prepared  to 
expend.  Only  with  such  calculation  does  an 
attitude  become  a  policy. 

The  American-sponsored  contra  army  is 
simply  too  weak  to  overthrow  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Its  hit-and-run  assaults  can  damage 
their  economy  and  punish  their  hostility. 
But  such  warfare  also  invites  either  un- 
thinkable escalation  or  the  ultimate  humili- 
ation of  failing  to  achieve  our  stated  piur- 
pose.  Meanwhile,  the  comtwt  cruelly  ex- 
ploits Nicaraguan  patriots  whose  goal  we 
know  to  be  unattainable.  In  the  end.  they 
will  t>e  twice  betrayed. 

Still,  couldn't  the  contra  army  hurt  the 
Sandinistas  enough  to  make  them  willing  to 
deal?  Perhaps,  if  the  price  were  clear  to 
them,  and  tolerable.  As  the  President  recog- 
nizes, the  Sandinistas  can't  be  forced  out  of 
power.  What  they  might  do  under  pressure 
is  agree  to  bar  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
bases  and  to  let  an  inter-American  force 
guard  against  arms  shipments  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

What  then  of  the  poUticaL  religious  and 
labor  freedoms  that  the  President  and  all 
Americans  want  to  see  in  Nicaragua?  As  in 
dealing  with  other  countries,  these  could  tte 
made  the  price  of  real  friendsWp.  of  aid  and 
trade  concessions. 

The  policy  choices  in  Nicaragua  are  not 
between  blind  force  and  abject  acquies- 
cence. Geography  and  circumstance  create 
an  American  interest  in  Nicaragua's  future, 
and  opportunities  to  influence  it.  Surely  Ju- 
dicious pressures  for  negotiable  ends  prom- 
ise a  better  result  than  aimless  combat.  At 
worst,  the  Nicaraguan  people  would  be  left 
in  a  grim  peace.  At  best,  they  would  have 
America  to  thank  for  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.* 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION 
ACADEMY  BAND 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  group  of  fine  young 
Americans,  the  Sacramento  Union 
Academy  Band.  I  take  great  pleasure 
In  commending  this  talented  group  of 
musicians  for  their  selection  to  partici- 
pate in  the  50th  Presidential  Inaugu- 
ration. 

The  Sacramento  Union  Academy 
Band  has  distinguished  itself  as  talent- 
ed, innovative,  and  exciting  group  of 
young  performers  receiving  numerous 
awards  and  conunendations.  Through- 
out the  years  of  this  outstanding 
band's  existence,  it  has  consistently 
performed  at  a  level  of  excellence 
matched  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Sacramento  Union  Academy  Band 
has  been  selected  to  honor  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  inauguration.  This  group  of 
young  musicians  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  President  and  First  Lady  through 
their  energetic  performance  at  the 
steps  of  California's  State  Capitol  in 
Sacramento  last  November.  Indeed, 
the  Sacramento  Union  Academy  Band 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  California, 
and  I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  Third  Congressional  District  has 
been  duly  represented  by  this  elite  or- 
ganization. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  this  fine  example  of 
American  youth.* 


A  COSTLY  MOVE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHnSETTS 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7,  1984,  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Housing  which  I  chair  and  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service  chaired  by  Ms. 
ScHROEDER  held  a  Joint  hearing  on  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management's 
proposal  to  move  the  Western  Execu- 
tive Seminar  Center  from  Denver  to 
Grand  Junction,  CO. 

At  this  hearing  representatives  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  testi- 
fied that  such  a  relocation  would 
result  In  a  net  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  of  more  than  $300,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  more  than  $100,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  more  than 
$80,000  in  subsequent  years.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  related  to  extra 
travel  time  by  participants  in  the  Fed- 
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eral  ETxecutive  Training  Program  who 
must  first  fly  to  Denver  to  board  a 
second  flight  to  Grand  Junction. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  costs 
to  the  taxpayers,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  appears  determined 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  effectuate 
this  unnecessary,  costly  and  impracti- 
cal relocation. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Denver  Post 
of  January  26,  1985,  concerning  this 
proposed  move  which  tells  it  like  it  Is: 

EXPXNSIVC  Rkvknok 

Pursuing  a  partis&n  political  feud  at  tax- 
payer expense,  the  Reagan  admlnlBtratlon's 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  re- 
newed its  effort  to  punish  Denver  Congress- 
woman  Pat  Schroeder  by  moving  a  federal 
executive  training  program  out  of  Denver. 

Schroeder  chairs  the  House  civil  service 
subcommittee  and  has  often  clashed  with 
OPM  chief  Donald  Devine  over  Issues  in- 
volving federal  employee  policies.  Last  year, 
Devine  retaliated  by  ordering  that  the  train- 
ing program— which  Denver  Mayor  Pederico 
Pena  estimates  generates  about  $1  million  a 
year  In  business  In  the  city— be  moved  out 
of  Schroeder's  district  to  Grand  Junction. 

Congress,  however,  blocked  the  move  after 
a  study  showed  what  every  Coloradan 
knows:  that  to  get  to  Grand  Junction  from 
most  places  In  this  country  you  first  have  to 
fly  to  Denver,  then  catch  a  second  flight  to 
Grand  Junction.  The  increased  air  fare 
alone,  added  to  moving  expenses,  would  in- 
crease operating  costs  $301,508  in  the  first 
year  and  $104,203  the  second.  Extra  travel 
time  for  participants  would  add  about 
$329,200  to  the  annual  cost.  Thus.  Devlne's 
little  "message"  to  Schroeder  would  cost 
taxpayers  about  $640,000  the  first  year  and 
more  than  $400,000  a  year  thereafter. 

But,  as  unconvinced  by  economics  as  he  is 
by  legalities.  Devine  recently  renewed  his 
campaign.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  in  charge  of  renting  space 
for  the  program,  took  a  more  respectful 
view  of  the  law.  In  a  letter  Dec.  20  to  Peter 
Chen,  chief  of  the  OPM's  Management  Sup- 
port Services  Division,  the  OSA  pointed  out 
that  Congress  had  banned  such  a  move 
without  congressional  approval  of  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis.  Chen  replied  on  Jan.  2,  de- 
manding the  move  be  given  "expeditious 
handling"  in  spite  of  the  congressional  ban. 

Cost  aside,  such  a  move  is  a  lousy  Idea.  In 
Denver,  the  training  program  Is  linked  ef- 
fectively with  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  draws  support  from  many  nearby  busi- 
ness and  governmental  agencies.  In  Grand 
Junction,  where  no  similar  support  Is  avail- 
able, it  would  be  little  more  than  a  vacation 
billed  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  Devine  and  Chen  seem  only  con- 
cerned with  getting  even  with  a  critic.  If 
these  two  clowns  are  so  determined  to  send 
Schroeder  a  "message,"  they  should  buy  a 
can  of  spray  paint  and  write  It  on  some  over- 
pass. That  seems  about  their  style— and  It's 
a  lot  cheaper  than  their  present  scheme  to 
embarrass  her  by  ripping  off  the  taxpay- 
ers.* 
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FOUR  CHAPLAINS  DAY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  COWKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
American  Legion  Post  76  of  North 
Haven  and  the  town  of  North  Haven, 
CT,  in  my  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. In  honoring  four  brave  chaplains 
who,  41  years  ago,  gave  their  lives  so 
that  200  men  could  live.  Walter  J. 
Gawrych,  first  selectman  of  the  town 
of  North  Haven,  has  proclaimed  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1985  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  four  chaplains  death,  as  "Four 
Chaplains  Day."  Post  76  members, 
along  with  the  citizens  of  North 
Haven,  will  be  commemorating  this  In 
a  memorial  service  in  North  Haven's 
Post  76  American  Legion  Hall. 

On  February  3,  1943,  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  the  troopship  U.S.S.  Dor- 
Chester  was  torpedoed  by  an  enemy 
subnuirine.  Four  chaplains  aboard  the 
ship  offered  reassurance  and  encour- 
agement to  the  panic  stricken  soldiers 
trying  to  flee  the  sinking  ship.  As  the 
ship  began  to  founder,  the  chaplains 
helped  men  into  life  boats  and  others 
to  get  life  Jackets  from  the  lockers. 
When  the  supply  of  life  Jackets  was 
exhausted,  the  chaplains  gave  their 
own  life  Jackets  to  others  who  had 
none  and  then  remained  with  the  ship 
as  it  went  down  in  a  blaze  of  fire. 

These  four  chaplains  were  credited 
with  saving  the  lives  of  over  200  men 
who  managed  to  survive  the  icy  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Their 
names  were  George  L.  Fox,  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  Johimy  P.  Washington  and 
Clark  V.  Poling.  Each  one  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  posthumously  for  their 
extraordinary  heroism  In  connection 
with  military  operations  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, on  July  14,  1960,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress awarded  each  of  the  four  chap- 
lains with  our  Nation's  highest  distinc- 
tion, the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

I  am  proud  that  North  Haven's 
American  Legion  Post  76.  which  has 
worked  hard  to  maintain  the  memory 
of  the  four  chaplains,  and  the  town  of 
North  Haven  have  chosen  to  honor 
them  in  this  day  of  reflection  and 
prayer.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  remembering  these 
heroic  men.  Their  compassion  and  love 
for  their  fellow  man,  above  their  own 
life,  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues,  the   town  of  North   Haven, 
CT's  proclamation  on  behalf  of  the 
four  chaplains.  It  reads  as  follows: 
PouH  Chaplains  Day 

Whereas:  Murray-Reynolds  Post  76.  Amer- 
ican Legion,  has  had  both  the  patriotic  and 


spiritual  foresight  to  help  perpetuate  a  his- 
toric event  which  took  place  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  and 

Whereas:  The  Murray-Reynolds  leader- 
ship in  lU  infinite  wisdom  has  for  many 
years  performed  both  a  local  and  regional 
human  service  in  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  the  now-lnunortal  lour  chaplains  who 
served  aboard  the  USS  Dorchester  during 
World  War  II  and  gave  of  themselves  so 
that  others  might  live,  and 

Whereas:  We  as  loyal  Americans  should 
use  this  memory  of  ultimate  sacrifice  as  a 
foundation  for  building  and  mainUlning  our 
own  lives  and  as  a  measure  of  respect  and 
compassion  for  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Now.  therefore.  I:  Walter  J.  Gawrych. 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Town  of  North 
Haven,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Town  Charter,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  21.  1985.  as  Pour 
Chaplains  Day  and  urge  all  residents  to  rec- 
ognize this  day  In  reflection  and  prayer. 

In  witness  thereof:  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Town  of 
North  Haven  to  be  affixed  on  this  first  day 
of  Pebruary  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Eighty  Five. 

Walter  J.  Gawhych, 

First  Selectman.* 


A  FLAW  IN  RADICAL  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPOMf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Norman 
Omstein.  a  respected  and  brilliant 
scholar  at  the  American  EJnterprise  In- 
stitute, recently  wrote  a  colunui  for 
the  New  York  Times  on  whether  this 
Nation  will  be  better  off  if  Congress 
radically  reforms  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  Omstein's  arguments  are  both 
perceptive  and  persuasive,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Flaw  im  Radical  Tax  Reporm 
(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

Washihctoh.— It  would  appear  that  the 
climate  for  a  flat  or  modified  flat  tax  is  as 
favorable  as  could  be.  But  there  is  one 
factor,  overlooked  so  far.  that  may  give 
pause  to  many  people  who  are  so  enthusias- 
tic about  tax  simplification.  That  is  the 
probabUlty  that  radical  tax  reform  could, 
over  time,  lead  to  a  more-lntr\islve  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  system  of  taxation  plays  three  main 
roles:  raising  revenue;  shaping  the  nature  of 
economic  Investment  and  growth;  and  Influ- 
encing social  policy.  We  already  have  had 
an  extensive  debate  about  the  first;  while  all 
the  major  flatter-tax  proposals  are  "reve- 
nue-neutral." each  has  been  designed  with 
the  understanding  that  the  need  to  raise 
money  to  shrink  the  budget  deficit  may  re- 
quire adjustments.  On  the  second  role,  the 
consensus  among  economists  is  that  a  more 
neutral  tax  code,  one  that  does  not  distort 
investments  Into  unproductive  tax  shelters 
or  unnecessary  office  buildings  or  dying  in- 
dustries, would  be  a  real  step  forward. 

So  far.  so  good.  But  what  about  the  third 
role— influencing  social  policy?  Over  the 
decades,  we  have  added  provisions,  excep- 
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tions.  "loopholes,"  and  Incentives  to  the  tax 
code,  usually  for  one  overriding  reason:  to 
foster  better  social  ends  in  the  least  obtru- 
sive, most  efficient  way  possible.  Our  social 
ends  have  Included  enhancing  chariUble  or- 
ganizations (by  providing  Incentives  for  pri- 
vate-sector contributions),  encouraging  and 
protecting  the  goal  of  home  ownership 
(through  mortgage  interest  deductions),  en- 
couraging provision  of  basic  benefits  to 
workers,  like  health  beneflU  (through  vari- 
ous tax  Incentives  to  employers  and  employ- 
ees) and  countless  others. 

Why  did  we  do  all  these  things  through 
the  tax  code?  Because  the  alternative  was  so 
unpalatable  and  inefficient:  more  Govern- 
ment programs.  Intervention  and  regulation. 
Take  charities.  As  a  nation,  we  plainly 
wanted  to  encourage  and  protect  philan- 
thropic organizations.  But  what  if  we  had 
decided  not  to  do  so  through  tax  Incentives 
that  encouraged  individuals  to  give.  We 
would  very  likely  have  done  it  through  a 
Government  program  that  appropriates 
money  and  allocates  it  to  designated  chari- 
table organizations— in  other  words,  by  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  deciding  which  char- 
ities are  deserving  or  not. 

We  have  had  a  fair  approximation  of  that 
process  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  way 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  has  han- 
dled the  combined  Federal  employee  cam- 
paign for  the  United  Way.  bringing  in  some 
newly  favored  conservative  action  organiza- 
tions while  trying  to  exclude,  for  example. 
Planned  Parenthood. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  nearly  every 
other  program  protected  or  enhanced 
through  the  tax  system.  The  lesson  is  that 
if  we  eliminate  the  tax  preference,  the  out- 
come will  be  a  new  program,  bureaucracy  or 
set  of  regulations  that  relies  that  much  less 
on  free  market  forces  and  Individual  incen- 
tives. 

Does  anybody  believe,  for  example,  that  if 
we  scrap  the  various  tax  breaks  that  favor 
"smokestack"  basic  industries  that  our  soci- 
ety wlU  let  them  die— even  If,  in  pure  eco- 
nomic terms,  they  should?  Of  course  not. 
We'll  simply  turn  to  a  combination  of  bail- 
outs and  direct  Government  subsidies,  and 
beef  up  protectionist  barriers. 

All  of  this  should  give  conservatives  hell- 
bent for  flat-tax  reform  some  considerable 
pause.  It  should  do  the  same  for  forward- 
looking  liberals,  with  an  added  twist:  with 
tax  reform,  at  least  a  few  Important  Gov- 
ernment goals  and  roles  cherished  by  liber- 
als are  likely  to  be  reduced,  or  eliminated 
and  not  resurrected. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  the  tangible  benefits 
of  tax  reform.  There  Is  also  merit  to  the 
notion  of  periodically  scraping  the  barnacles 
off  the  ship  of  sUte,  even  if  they  would 
eventually  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  But 
pure  economic  goals  are  not  the  whole  story 
here.  There  were  Important,  rational  and  le- 
gitimate reasons  that  drew  us  over  the  years 
to  work  much  social  policy  through  tax  pro- 
visions and  incentives  instead  of  through 
Government  programs. 

If  we  eradicate  our  current  tax  system, 
there  will  be  costs  to  pay.  and  one  of  them. 
Ironically,  may  well  be  more-Instrusive  Gov- 
ernment. As  this  reality  descends  on  the  tax 
debate,  the  flat  tax  may  Just  fizzle.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MARION  MURPHY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
to  honor  a  dedicated,  selfless  woman        s^ 
who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the  bet- 
terment of  her  community. 

Marion  Murphy,  county  clerk  of 
Orange  Coimty,  NY,  was  honored  re- 
cently at  an  annual  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  for  her  outstanding  service  in 
the  Republican  Party  and  county  gov- 
ernment. She  is  in  her  second  term  as 
the  county  clerk  of  Orange  County 
and  prior  to  that,  served  five  terms  as 
the  town  clerk  in  the  town  of  New- 
burgh.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
county  clerk  in  Orange  County  as  she 
was  the  first  woman  town  clerk  in  the 
town  of  Newburgh. 

Marion  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Clerics,  and  is  serving  as  the  chairper- 
son of  its  resolution  committee,  vice 
chairperson  of  the  environmental  con- 
servation committee,  and  in  June  1984. 
was  elected  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. She  has  asserted  heraelf  as  a 
leader  in  these  State  and  national  or- 
ganizations with  the  energy  and  vitali- 
ty that  mark  all  of  her  endeavors. 

I  am  honored  to  work  with  Marion 
Murphy  in  her  cmiacity  as  county 
clerk  and  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party.  She  is  devoted  to  her  family, 
her  community,  and  aU  of  the  people 
of  Orange  County  whom  she  serves.* 


LIBYAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
MINING  OF  THE  RED  SEA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  laCHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  name  Qadhafi  has  l)ecome  synony- 
mous with  international  terrorism.  In- 
telllgenc*  reveals  that  the  Libyans 
were  definitely  responsible  for  the 
recent  mining  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
subsequent  damage  done  to  shipping 
In  that  strategic  waterway. 

According  to  the  recently  revealed 
information,  the  Libyans  used  one  of 
their  ships  to  plant  fairly  sophisticat- 
ed mines  in  the  Red  Sea.  While  Ubyan 
complicity  in  the  mining  operation  has 
always  been  suspected,  a  Soviet  mine 
was  recovered  by  a  British  team  last 
August.  All  indications  point  to  Qa- 
dhafi as  the  perpetrator  of  this  terror- 
ist act. 

Involvement  in  terrorist  operations 
and  other  schemes  is  nothing  new  to 
Qadhafi  and  company.  He  has  armed 
the  Polisario  guerrillas  in  their  battle 
against  Morocco  over  control  of  the 
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western  Sahara  and  has  used  Libyan 
agents  to  buy  the  votes  of  delegrates  to 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in 
order  to  gain  support  for  Libyan  ef- 
forts in  Africa.  Qadhafi  has  claimed 
the  mineral-rich  northern  part  of 
Chad  and  has  sent  Libyan  troops  to 
support  the  military  efforts  of  a  Chad- 
ian  political  group  trying  to  gain 
power  in  that  impoverished  country. 
He  has  also  threatened  to  assassinate 
F»resident  Reagan  and  has  sent  terror 
teams  throughout  Elurope  to  eliminate 
opponents  of  his  unfortunate  regime. 
He  recently  sent  2,000  Libyans  dis- 
guised as  religious  pilgrims  going  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  planned  to  use  them 
to  seize  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  and  em- 
barrass the  Saudi  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  mining  the  Red  Sea.  Qadhafi 
planned  to  sink  a  ship  in  the  Suez 
Canal  and  bomb  the  Aswan  high  dam. 

The  Egyptian  intelligence  service 
cleverly  foiled  a  recent  Qadhafi  plot  to 
assassinate  a  former  Libyan  minister 
in  Egypt  for  anti-Qadhafi  sentiments. 

Our  Government  is  also  concerned 
about  recent  Libyan  political  and  mili- 
tary penetrations  in  Malta.  Last  year, 
the  two  governments  signed  the 
Malta-Libya  treaty  which  calls  for  the 
two  countries  to  hold  consultations 
aimed  at  harmonizing  their  viewpoints 
on  political,  security,  and  internation- 
al issues.  In  addition,  Libya  will  train 
Maltese  personnel  in  Libya  and  in 
Malta  and  will  supply  any  military 
equipment  and  armaments  which  the 
Maltese  side  may  require.  Because  of 
its  location.  Malta  is  an  ideal  place  for 
the  transshipment  of  goods  and  arms 
and  Maltese  passports  are  easily  ac- 
quired. Equally  disconcerting  is  the 
shift  to  the  left  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malta  has  made  in  recent 
years.  Former  Prime  Minister  "Dom" 
Mintoff  closed  the  NATO  base  in 
Malta  in  1979  and  signed  a  neutrality 
agreement  with  Moscow  in  1981.  He 
also  had  North  Koreans  train  Malta's 
riot  police.  His  successor,  Carmelo 
Mifsud  Bonnico  has  pledged  to  contin- 
ue the  policy  of  nonalignment.  He 
may  soon  declare  a  state  of  emergency 
and  seems  reluctant  to  carry  out  par- 
liamentary elections  next  year.  West- 
em  countries  are  concerned  hat  the 
island  of  Malta  could  become  _  staging 
area  for  Libya's  various  shady  activi- 
ties in  Europe  and  the  surrounding 
region. 

While  Libyan  involvement  in  the 
mining  of  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  fol- 
lows the  maneuverings  of  the  sly 
desert  fox,  this  recent  story  highlights 
the  deep  commitment  that  Qadhafi 
has  to  the  use  of  terrorism  as  an  in- 
strument of  state.  He  hopes  to  gain 
Libya's  foreign  policy  objectives,  in 
part,  by  the  coldblooded  use  of  mind- 
less terrorism.  Fortunately,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  meddling. 
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With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  com- 
mend the  following  USA  Today  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 
Res  Sea  Mihihc  Dom  by  Libyahs 
(By  William  Rlngle) 

Washikotoh.— A  never  before-seen,  "fairly 
sophisticated"  Soviet  mine  was  recovered 
during  the  five  nation  sweep  of  the  Red  Sea 
last  August,  the  chief  of  naval  operations 
revealed  Wednesday. 

And  it  definitely  was  planted  by  Libyans, 
Adm.  James  Watklns  disclosed  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  where  It  came 
from,"  added  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman, 
also  a  committee  witness. 

Previously,  only  "persuasive  clrcumatan- 
tlal  evidence"  that  a  Libyan  ship  was  In- 
volved had  been  reported  by  official  agen- 
cies, and  the  mine  had  only  been  character- 
ized as  a  1981  Soviet  model. 

At  the  request  of  Egypt,  the  United 
States,  Italy,  France  and  Britain  sent  mine- 
sweepers, divers  and  other  mlnecle&rlng 
gear  to  the  Red  Sea  after  20  ships  had  been 
damaged  by  mines.  British  divers,  however, 
were  the  only  ones  who  recovered  a  mine. 
Egypt  charged  at  the  time  that  Libya  had 
planted  the  mines,  but  Libya  denied  it. 

Watkins  said  the  mine  had  been  laid  by 
the  Libyan  container  ship  Ghat  and  its 
crew.  The  ship  was  "clearly  geared  up  to  go 
In  there  and  lay  mines,"  he  said. 

The  Soviet  mine  was  "a  modem  mine,  in 
fact  a  fairly  sophisticated  one — one  we 
hadn't  seen  before,"  Watklns  added. 

The  Ghat  had  been  seen  zig-zagglng  in 
the  Red  Sea  for  17  days  In  mid-July,  after 
which  about  20  vessels  reported  they  were 
damaged  by  underwater  explosions,  none  se- 
riously.* 
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JUSTICE  DELA'^TED  43  YEARS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALlPORinA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVIS 

Tuetday.  February  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  Executive  Order 
9066;  the  document  signed  43  years 
ago  which  authorized  the  evacuation, 
relocation,  and  intenunent  of  120,000 
loyal  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
purely  because  of  their  race. 

This  Internment  constitutes  a  shock- 
ing and  still  unresolved  abuse  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  those  who 
were  interned.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sup- 
porter, along  with  more  than  100  of 
my  colleagues,  of  H.R.  442,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Act  of  1985  which  seeks,  once 
and  for  aU,  to  put  this  sad  episode  in 
our  history  to  rest.  Jus^  as  Important- 
ly, H.R.  442  ensures  that  such  a  funda- 
mental loss  of  constitutional  rights  is 
never  Imposed  upon  any  other  group 
of  Americans  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  U.S.  court  decisions  of 
the  1940's  which  upheld  the  intern- 
ment was  a  case  known  as  Korematsu 
against  United  States.  Recently,  in  a 
U.S.  district  court  in  San  Francisco. 
Judge  Marilyn  Patel  overturned  that 
conviction,  and  gave  to  Fred  Kore- 
matsu the  only  thing  he  has  sought:  a 
clear  record  and  an  honorable  name. 


I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of  the 
Korematsu  case,  and  the  decision  over- 
turning it.  This  Nation  owes  Mr.  Kore- 
matsu. his  attorneys,  and  Judge  Patel 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  efforts  to 
bring  Justice  after  so  many  years. 

The  summary  follows: 

Backgrouhi)  on  Writ  or  Error  Coram 
Nobis  and  Sttioiary  op  Korematsu  vs.  the 
United  States 

FYed  T.  Korematsu,  an  American  citizen, 
was  convicted  on  September  8,  1942  '  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  milltay  orders  leading  up  to 
the  mass  racial  Internment  of  110.000  Japa- 
nese Americans,  70.000  of  whom  were  Amer- 
ican citizens.'  Specifically ,  Korematsu  was 
convicted  of  being  in  a  place  from  which  aU 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  excluded 
pursuant  to  Civilian  E^xclusion  Order  No.  34 
iBBued  by  Commanding  General  J.  L 
DeWltt.'  His  conviction  was  upheld  by  the 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  1944.  when  the  high 
court  accepted  the  government  representa- 
tions that  the  Internment  camps  were  justi- 
fied by  "military  necessity."* 

The  Court's  finding  of  "military  necessi- 
ty" was  based  on  the  representation  of  gov- 
ernment lawyers  that  Japanese  Americans 
were  committing  espionage  and  sabotage  by 
signaJing  enemy  ships  from  shore.  The  gov- 
ernment also  charged  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  loyal  from  the  disloyal  due 
to  the  racial  characteristics  of  Japanese 
Americans.* 

However,  documents  recently  discovered 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
vealed that  government  attorneys  sup- 
pressed key  evidence  and  authoritative  re- 
ports from  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
the  P.B.I.,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  Army  Intelligence  which 
flatly  contradicted  the  government  claim 
that  Japanese  Americans  were  a  threat  to 
security. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  report 
issued  in  February  of  1942,  before  the  in- 
ternment began,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
two-year  study  of  the  West  Coast  Japanese 
American  population.  Authored  by  the  ONI 
authority  on  Japanese  Americans,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  K.  D.  Ringle,  the  reimrt 
concluded  that  only  a  small  and  readily 
Identifiable  portion  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can people  were  even  potentially  disloyal. 
"The  entire  Japanese  problem  has  been 
magnified  out  of  Its  true  proportion  largely 
due  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
people."* 

Edward  Ennis,  Director  of  the  Allen 
Enemy  Control  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  attorney  responsible  for 
supervising  the  drafting  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment brief  in  Korematsu  versus  the 
United  SUtes.  advised  Solicitor  General 
Charles  Fahy  in  April  of  1943  that,  "we 
must  consider  most  carefully  what  our  obli- 
gation to  the  Court  is  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  responsible  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
garded selective  evacuation  as  not  only  suf- 
ficient by  preferable  [to  mass  evacuation].  I 
think  we  should  consider  very  carefully 
whether  we  do  not  have  a  duty  to  advise  the 
Court  of  the  existence  of  the  Ringle  memo- 
randum and  of  the  fact  that  It  represents  a 
view  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  .  .  . 
Any  other  course  of  conduct  might  approxi- 
mate the  suppression  of  evidence."' 

In  response  to  a  request  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Biddle  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
military  claims  of  shore-to-ship  signaling,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  wrote  in  February  of  1944 


oefore  the  Korematsu  case  was  argued, 
E^^ery  complaint  [of  shore-to-ship  signaling 
and  radio  transmissions]  has  been  Investi- 
gated, but  In  no  case  has  any  information 
been  obtained  which  would  substantiate  the 
allegation  that  there  has  been  Illicit  signal- 
ing from  shore  to  ship  .  .  ."  • 

In  response  to  a  similar  request,  James 
Fly.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunisslon,  wrote  in  February  of 
1944:  "There  were  no  radio 
signals  .  .  .  which  could  not  be  identified, 
or  which  were  unlawful."  • 

In  a  February  1944  memo  to  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle.  Ennis  criticized  the 
Final  Report  of  General  J.L  DeWitt  as 
being  highly  Inaccurate  in  stating  that  Jap- 
anese Americans  were  committing  acts  of  es- 
pionage and  satKttage  and  were  prone  to  dis- 
loyalty. He  wrote.  '[The  Final  Report] 
stands  as  practically  the  only  record  of 
causes  for  the  evacuation  and  unless  cor- 
rected will  continue  to  do  so.  Its  practical 
importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  cited  in  the  briefs  in  the  Koremateu 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  ."  "■ 

Justice  Department  Attorney,  John  Burl- 
ing, also  responsible  for  drafting  portions  of 
the  Korematsu  brief,  wrote  in  a  memo  to 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Herbert  Wechs- 
ler  In  September  of  1944,  "You  will  recall 
that  General  DeWltt's  report  makes  state- 
ments concerning  radio  transmissions  and 
ship-to-shore  signaling  which  were  categori- 
cally denied  by  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  these  statements  are  intentional 
falsehoods  .  .  . "  " 

Burling  attempted  to  alert  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  falsity  of  the  military  claims, 
particularly  with  respect  to  allegations  of 
shore-to-ship  radio  transmissions,  by  insert- 
ing a  footnote  In  the  Korematsu  brief  stat- 
ing that  such  allegations  were  in  conflict 
with  Information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  War  Department  of- 
ficials objected  to  Burling's  footnote  and 
the  printing  of  the  brief  was  stopped  in  mid- 
stream.'* Despite  the  protestations  by 
Edward  Ennis  that  the  footnote  should 
remain,  the  Justice  Department  ultimately 
omitted  the  footnote  from  the  government's 
Korematsu  brief." 

Armed  with  this  new  evidence,  Fred  Kore- 
matsu filed  a  petition  for  writ  of  error 
coram  nobis,  a  petition  to  correct  "funda- 
mental errors"  or  more  "manifest  injustice," 
alleging  that  a  fraud  had  been  committed 
upon  the  Court,  and  that  high  government 
officials  and  Justice  Department  lawyers 
knew  that  there  was  no  factual  basis  for  the 
claim  of  "military  necessity."  On  November 
10,  1983,  in  Federal  District  Court,  Judge 
Marilyn  Hall  Patel  nUed  that  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  sukwtantively  respond  to 
Korematsu 's  petition  was  "tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  error. "  '*  Referring  to  the  con- 
gressional report  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians and  the  documents  attached  to  the 
Korematsu  petition  as  exhibits.  Judge  Patel 
stated  that  the  claim  of  military  necessity 
justifying  Executive  Order  9066  was  based 
upon  "unsubstantiated  facts,  distortions  and 
representations  of  at  least  one  military  com- 
mander, whose  views  were  seriously  Infected 
by  racism."  '• 

On  April  19,  1984.  Judge  Patel  Issued  her 
written  opinion  formally  vacating  Koremat- 
su's  conviction. ' "  Referring  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered government  documents  attached  as 
exhibits  to  the  petition.  Judge  Patel  wrote, 
"The  substance  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  documents  and  the  fact  the  state- 
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ments  were  made  demonstrate  that  the  gov- 
ernment linowingly  withheld  information 
from  the  courts  when  they  were  considering 
the  critical  question  of  military  necessity  in 
this  case." "  Citing  the  Instance  of  the 
original  Burling  footnote  which  revealed 
that  the  Justice  Department  attorneys  pos- 
sessed reports  contradictory  to  the  allega- 
tions of  espionage  and  sabotage.  Judge  Patel 
noted,  "The  record  is  replete  with  protesta- 
tions of  various  Justice  Department  officials 
that  the  government  had  the  obligation  to 
advise  the  courts  of  the  contrary  facts  and 
opinions.  In  fact,  several  Department  of 
Justice  officials  pointed  out  to  their  superi- 
ors and  others  the  "willful  historical  inaccu- 
racies and  intentional  falsehoods"  contained 
In  the  DeWltt  Report.  "These  omissions  are 
critical."  '•  Judge  Patel  continued,  "Omitted 
from  the  reports  presented  to  the  courts 
was  information  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  directly  contradicted  General 
DeWltt's  sUtemento.  Thus,  the  Court  had 
before  It  a  selective  record."  '• 

In  concluding  that  coram  nobis  relief 
exists  for  a  claim  of  prosecutorial  Impropri- 
ety,*" Judge  Patel  wrote,  "There  is  sutMtan- 
tial  support  in  the  record  that  the  govern- 
ment deliberately  omitted  relevant  informa- 
tion and  provided  misleading  information 
and  papers  before  the  Court. "  »■  "The  judi- 
cial process  is  seriously  impaired  when  the 
government's  law  enforcement  officers  vio- 
late their  ethical  obligations  to  the 
Court."  »« 

In  closing.  Judge  Patel  wrote  of  the  origi- 
nal Supreme  Court  decision  in  Korematsu, 
"Justices  of  that  Court  and  legal  scholars 
have  conunented  that  the  decision  is  an 
anachronism  in  upholding  overt  racial  dis- 
crimination as  compelllngly  justified."  The 
government  acknowledged  Its  concurrence 
with  the  Commission's  [Congressional  Com- 
mission on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Intern- 
ment of  avUiansl  observation  that,  "Today 
the  decision  in  Korematsu  lies  overruled  in 
the  court  of  history." 

"Korematsu  remains  on  the  pages  of  our 
legal  and  political  history.  As  a  legal  prece- 
dent it  Is  now  recognized  as  having  very  lim- 
ited application.  As  historical  precedent  it 
stands  as  a  constant  caution  that  in  times  of 
war  or  declared  military  necessity  our  insti- 
tutions must  be  vigilant  In  protecting  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  It  stands  as  a  caution 
that  in  times  of  distress  the  shield  of  mili- 
tary necessity  and  national  security  must 
not  be  used  to  protect  governmental  actions 
from  close  scrutiny  and  accountability.  It 
stands  as  a  caution  that  In  times  of  interna- 
tional hoetllity  and  antagonisms  our  institu- 
tions, legislative,  executive  and  judicial, 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  their  authority 
to  protect  all  citizens  from  the  petty  fears 
and  prejudices  that  are  so  easily 
aroused."  " 

pootnotxs 

>  KorrmaUu  v.  Oie  VniUd  State*.  584  F.  8upp. 
1406  (N.D.  Cal.  1084),  at  p.  140S. 

•  Revort  0}  the  Commiaion  on  H'orttme  JJetoco- 
tion  arid  Internment  of  Civiliant.  "Penonal  JusUce 
Denied",  December  1B82.  p.  2. 

•KoTtmaUu  v.  0\e  United  State*.  684  F.  Supp. 
1406  (N.D.  1984).  p.  1409. 

'Kortmattu  v.  Ou  Vnited  State*.  324  U.8.  886 
(1»44). 

•  U.  0«n.  J.  U  DeWltt.  Final  Report  Japanete 
Evacuation  From  the  Wat  Coatt.  1942:  "There 
were  hundreds  of  report*  nightly  of  signal  llghu 
visible  from  the  Coast,  and  of  Intercepts  of  uniden- 
tified radio  transmissions.  Signaling  was  often  ob- 
served at  premises  which  could  not  be  entered  with- 
out B  warrant  because  of  mixed  occupancy.  The 
problem  required  immediate  solution.  It  called  for 
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the  applications  of  measures  not  then  in  being." 
Quote,  at  p.  8.  "Because  of  the  ties  of  race,  the  in- 
tense feeling  of  filial  piety  and  the  strong  bonds  of 
common  tradition,  culture  and  customs,  this  popu- 
lation presented  a  tlghUy-luilt  racial  group.  It  In- 
cluded In  excess  of  116.000  persons  deployed  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Whether  by  design  or  accident, 
virtually  always  their  communities  were  adjacent  to 
very  vital  shore  installations,  war  plants,  etc.  While 
It  was  believed  that  some  were  loyal,  it  was  Itnown 
that  many  were  not.  It  was  impossible  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  It  was  not  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient time  in  wliich  to  make  such  a  determination: 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  facing  the  realities  that  a 
positive  determination  could  not  be  made,  that  an 
exact  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goai.s'  was 
unfeasible."  at  p.  10.  See  also  Hirabayhi  v.  the 
United  State*.  320  VIS.  81  at  p.  99.  "Whatever  views 
we  may  entertain  regarding  the  loyalty  to  this 
country  of  the  dtliens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  we 
cannot  reject  as  unfounded  the  judgment  of  the 
military  authorities  and  of  Congress  that  there 
were  disloyal  members  of  that  population,  whose 
number  and  strength  could  not  be  precisely  and 
quickly  ascertained.  We  cannot  say  that  the  orar- 
making  branches  of  the  government  did  not  have 
ground  for  believing  that  in  a  critical  hour  such 
pnaons  could  not  readUy  be  isolated  and  separately 
dealt  with,  and  constituted  and  menace  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  safety  .  . 

"  "Report  on  the  Japanese  Question",  by  Lt.  Com- 
mander Kenneth  D.  Ringle.  VS.  Navy.  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence.  January'  26.  1942. 

'  Memorandum  from  Edward  Ennis  (Director.  De- 
partment of  Justice  Allen  Enemy  Control  Dnlt)  to 
Solicitor  General  Fahy.  April  30.  1983. 

■Memorandum  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Biddle.  February  7.  1944. 

■Letter  from  F.C.C.  Chairman  James  L.  Fly.  to 
Attorney  General  Frands  Biddle.  AprU  4.  1M4,  at 
p.  3. 

■  o  "Memorandum  for  the  Attorney  General  Re: 
General  DeWiU's  Final  Report  on  Japanese  Evacu- 
ation", from  Edward  J.  Ennis  to  Francis  Biddle, 
February  38.  1944. 

■  ■  Memorandum  from  J.  L.  Burling  to  Aast  Attor- 
ney General  Herbert  Wechsler.  September  11.  1944. 

"  Memorandum  from  J.  L.  Burling  to  Asst.  Attor- 
ney General  Herbert  Wechsler.  September  11.  1944; 
memorandum  from  J.  L.  Burling  to  Edward  Ennis. 
October  2. 1944. 

>>See  KonrnatMU  v.  the  United  State*.  584  F. 
Supp.  1406  (1984)  at  1417  and  1418.  Judge  Patel 
notes  regmrding  the  footnote  revision:  "The  final 
version  made  no  mention  of  the  contradictory  re- 
ports. The  record  is  replete  with  protestations  of 
various  Justice  Department  officials  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  the  obligation  to  advise  the  courts  of 
the  contrary  facts  and  opinions.  Petitioner's  Exhib- 
its A  to  FF.  In  fact,  several  Department  of  Justice 
officials  pointed  out  to  their  superiors  and  otlieta 
the  willful  historical  inaccuracies  and  intentioaa] 
falsehoods'  contained  In  the  DeWitt  Report-" 

'•Transcript  from  proceedings  of  "Motion  to 
Vacate  Conviction  and  Dismiss  Indictnjent  of  Fred 
T.  Korematsu  Ijefore  the  Honorable  Marilyn  Hall 
Patel".  San  Francisco.  California.  November  10, 
1983.  at  p.  36. 

■•Transcript  from  proceedings  of  "Motion  to 
Vacate  Conviction  and  Dismiss  Indictment  of  Fred 
T.  Korematsu  before  the  Honorable  Marilyn  Hall 
Patel",  San  Francisco  California,  November  10, 
1983,  at  p.  37. 

>•  Korematn  v.  the  United  State*.  584  F.  Supp. 
1406  (N.D.  Cal.  1984).  at  p.  1409. 

"  IbW.,  p.  1417. 

■•Ibid.,  p.  1418. 

"Ibid.,  p.  1419. 

•°  Ibid.,  p.  1430. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"lUd.* 
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THE  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  39TH  ANNUAL 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation hosts  an  awards  luncheon  to 
salute  the  exceptional  work  and  con- 
tributions of  selected  county  court 
system  employees.  This  year,  the  asso- 
ciation will  sponsor  the  39th  Annual 
Public  Servants  Merit  Awards  Lunch- 
eon on  Wednesday,  February  27,  1985, 
in  Cleveland. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association  and 
the  five  public  service  award  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  honorees 
has  a  30-year  record  of  public  service 
in  the  court  system.  The  honorees  are: 
Mr.  John  Bokoch,  support  unit  super- 
visor, juvenile  court;  Ms.  Lucille  J. 
Corea.  notary  and  license  registrar, 
county  clerk's  office;  Mr.  James  P. 
Madden,  jury  commissioner,  common 
pleas  court;  Ms.  Ann  McClory,  deputy, 
estate  tax,  probate  court;  and  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Sutkowy.  Sr..  probation 
office.  Cleveland  Municipal  Court. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  accomplishments  of  the  honorees 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  John  Bokoch  began  his  affili- 
ation with  the  court  system  in  1952  in 
the  auto  title  bureau  of  the  county 
clerk's  office.  In  April  1954,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Bokoch  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant assignment  commissioner  of 
the  common  pleas  court.  On  August 
15,  1960,  Mr.  Bokoch  joined  the  juve- 
nile court  where  today  he  is  counselor 
supervisor  in  the  child  support  depart- 
ment. 

A  native  of  Masontown,  PA,  Mr. 
Bokoch  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Anto- 
nio Business  College  in  San  Antonio, 
TX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  honoree, 
Ms.  Lucille  J.  Corea,  is  a  30-year  em- 
ployee with  the  county  clerk's  office. 
She  currently  supervises  the  registra- 
tion and  recording  of  notary  and  real 
estate  licenses,  new  attorneys  and  the 
payment  of  juror  and  venire  panel 
fees. 

Ms.  Corea  is  a  member  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Democratic  Party  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  has  served  in 
Richmond  Heights  as  a  Democratic 
ward  leader  since  1958. 

Mr.  James  P.  Madden,  the  third  hon- 
oree, has  enjoyed  34  years  of  public 
service  beginning  as  a  deputy  county 
clerk  from  1951  to  1969.  Since  1969, 
Mr.  Madden  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
positions  with  the  common  pleas  court 
including  a  3-year  stint  as  a  court  con- 
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stable.  Currently,  he  serves  as  a  jury 
commissioner  with  the  court. 

An  activist  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  Mr.  Madden  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Lakewood  County  Democratic 
Party  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Ann  C.  McClory  is 
the  association's  fourth  honoree.  She 
currently  is  employed  with  the  pro- 
bate court  as  the  deputy  of  the  estate 
tax  division. 

Ms.  McClory  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Lourdes  Academy. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Sutkowy,  Sr..  is  the 
fifth  honoree,  this  year.  A  graduate  of 
Baldwin  Wallace  College,  Mr.  Sutkowy 
worked  for  many  years  as  a  teacher 
and  administrator  in  various  area 
school  systems. 

For  the  past  28  years,  Mr.  Sutkowy 
has  worked  as  a  Cleveland  probation 
department  officer  preparing  presen- 
tence reports  and  supervising  the  cases 
of  those  clients  placed  on  probation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  join  in  the  salute  to  these  exem- 
plary public  servants.  Employees  such 
as  Mr.  Bokoch,  M*'.  Corea,  Mr. 
Madden,  Ms.  McClory  and  Mr.  Sut- 
kowy make  the  system  work  for  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Cleveland  metropol- 
itan area.  I  join  with  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association,  its  president, 
Mr.  Alan  M.  Wolk  and  the  Merit 
Awards  Committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Franklin  A.  Polk,  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  1985  Public  Servants  Merit  Award 
recipients.* 


THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
CONTE  CONTRIBUTION  CREDIT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHTJSnTS 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  today  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  is  very  simple- 
very  straightforward.  It  simply  pro- 
vides a  25-percent  nonrefundable  tax 
credit  for  qualified  contributions  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may 
deduct  donations  to  reduce  the  debt  in 
the  same  manner  as  deductions  for  do- 
nations to  charity.  The  rules  for  chari- 
table donations  (generally,  in  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  are, 
however,  extremely  complex.  My  legis- 
lation must  necessarily  be  combined 
with  the  niles  of  section  170  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  generally  with 
respect  to  limits  on  donations,  valu- 
ation of  noncash  contributions  and  ap- 
plication with  other  credits.  In  addi- 
tion, creditable  contributions  under 
my  bill  would  reduce  the  deduction 
limits  under  section  170.  Due  to  the 
complexity  that  could  result,  I  have 
prepared  a  detailed  sununary  of  my 
legislation,  with  five  specific  examples 
of  how  it  would  work. 
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The  legislation  generally  provides  a 
25  percent  nonrefundable  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  reduce  the  public 
debt.  The  credit  would  be  available  to 
both  corporations  and  individual  tax- 
payers regardless  of  filing  status.  No 
deductions  would  be  allowed  under 
section  170.  of  course,  with  respect  to 
contributions  for  which  the  credit  is 
claimed. 

A  tax  credit  is  generally  of  greater 
benefit  to  taxpayers  whose  effective 
tax  rate  is  lower  than  the  percentage 
of  expenses  for  which  the  credit  is  al- 
lowed. Most  taxpayers  have  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  less  than  25  percent. 

Second,  with  respect  to  noncash  con- 
tributions, there  is  no  change  from 
present  law.  The  Treasury  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  of  GSA  may 
accept  donations  of  property  and  pro- 
vide for  its  sale.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  public 
debt.  Contributions  of  property  will  be 
valued  under  the  valuation  rules  of 
present  law  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing applicability  of  the  credit.  For  ex- 
ample, donations  of  ordinary  Income 
property  (which  generally  means 
property  which,  if  sold,  would  result  in 
the  recognition  of  ordinary  income) 
are  generally  valued  at  the  donor's 
basis.  Capital  gains  property  donated 
to  public  charity  may  be  valued  at  fair 
market  value. 

The  third  provision  of  my  bill  deals 
with  the  percentage  limitations  on 
charitable  contributions.  Under 
present  law.  a  taxpayer's  donation  to  a 
charitable  organization  is  limited  to  50 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  A 
taxpayer  may.  however,  carry  forward 
unused  deductions  indefinitely.  Deduc- 
tions for  donations  of  capital  gains 
property  are  limited  to  30  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the 
amount  of  contributions  will  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  50-  and 
30-percent  caps.  Thus,  a  taxpayer 
could  elect  to  donate  any  amount  of 
income  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  Any 
additional  donations  to  other  char- 
ities, however,  would  remain  subject  to 
the  cap,  and  if  a  taxpayer's  other  con- 
tributions, when  combined  with  dona- 
tions to  reduce  the  debt,  exceeded  50 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income,  the 
excess  would  have  to  be  carried  for- 
ward to  succeeding  taxable  years. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  taxpayer 
who  could  afford  to  donate  all  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  his  income  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  would  probably 
be  in  a  tax  bracket  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  credit.  Thus,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  such  an  individual  would 
take  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 170.  Additionally,  since  the  credit 
is  nonrefundable,  taxpayers  who  made 
donations  respresentlng  a  large  per- 
centage of  income  may  not  be  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  credit  and 
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the  section   170  deduction  would  be 
more  desirable. 

It  is  also  important  to  explain  how 
my  credit  would  interact  with  other 
credits  in  the  code.  Since  present  law 
allows  a  deduction  for  donations  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  deductions  which 
may  be  carried  forward  when  the  do- 
nations made  exceed  the  caps  de- 
scribed above— the  legislation  makes 
the  credit  for  contributions  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  nonrefundable,  and 
provides  no  carryback  or  carryforward. 
Since  the  credit  Is  available  to  both  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  it  is  placed 
outside  of  the  general  business  credit 
and  is  listed  with  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  et  cetera.  Because  the  credit  is 
nonrefundable  and  no  carryback  or 
carryforward  is  provided,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  many  taxpayers  would  take 
the  contribution  credit  before  other 
credits. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  explain  how  my  credit 
would  apply  with  deductions  under 
section  170.  In  general,  the  legislation 
denies  the  section  170  deduction  for 
contributions  to  reduce  the  debt  when 
the  credit  is  taken.  A  taxpayer  may,  of 
course,  deduct  other  donations  under 
section  170,  and  may  elect  not  to  take 
the  credit  for  contributions  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  and  Instead  take  the 
deduction. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
that  crediUble  contributions  will 
reduce  other  charitable  contributions 
when  all  contributions  combined 
exceed  the  50-percent  cap.  In  other 
words,  the  credit  for  donations  to 
reduce  the  debt  would  be  taken  first. 
If  additional  donations  to  other  char- 
ities, combined  with  donations  to 
reduce  the  debt,  exceeded  50  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  the  excess  of 
total  contributions  to  other  charities 
over  50  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  reduced  by  contributions  to 
reduce  the  debt  would  be  carried  for- 
ward to  a  succeeding  taxable  year.  For 
example,  if  a  taxpayer  with  $20,000  of 
adjusted  gross  income  contributed 
$8,000  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  $5,000 
to  other  charities,  the  $3,000  excess 
over  50  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  would  be  carried  forwau-d  to 
the  next  year— $2,000  of  the  donations 
made  in  the  current  year  could  be  de- 
ducted under  section  170. 

The  preceding  explanation  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ples. 

Example  one:  T,  a  single  taxpayer,  has 
taxable  Income  of  $10,000.  T  donates  $400  to 
reduce  the  public  debt.  Assuming  no  other 
deductions  and  no  other  contributions.  T's 
tax  liability  would  be  $1,079  (tax  liability  on 
$10,000)  minus  $100  (25%  of  contribution  to 
reduce  the  debt)  for  a  toul  of  $979. 

Example  two:  Taxpayers  C&D.  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return,  have  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $45,000.  Although  C&D  did 
not  itemize  their  deductions,  they  donated 
$500  to  C's  old  college  and  took  advantage 
of  the  above-the-llne  deduction  of  present 
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law.  In  addition.  C&D  donated  $2,000  to 
reduce  the  public  debt.  Their  tax  lUblUty 
would  be  calculated  as  follows: 

DoUan 
45,000 
-2,000 
-75 


Adjusted  gross  Income 

Personal  exemptions 

Above-the-llne  deduction. 


Adjusted  gross  Income 

Excess  Itemized  deductions 

Personal  and  dependency  exemp- 
tions  
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DcOmn 
50.000 
24.600 

5.000 


Total. 


42.925 


Tax  llabUlty  on  $42.925 8.823 

Credit  for  donations  to  reduce 
the  debt -  500 


Total - 20.400 

$2,547  (tax  Uablllty  on  $20,400)  -  $1,500 
(credit)  =$1,047.  In  addition.  G&H  can 
carry  forward  $3,000  of  the  unused  dona- 
tions to  the  next  taxable  year.* 


Total. 


8.323 

ExampU  three:  X.  a  single  taxpayer,  had 
$30,000  In  adjusted  gross  Income.  In  addi- 
tion, he  claimed  $200  in  medical  expenses, 
paid  $7,500  In  Interest,  donated  $500  to  his 
church,  and  paid  $500  In  union  dues.  X  was 
also  a  member  of  a  limited  partnership 
which  Invested  In  rehablllUtlng  old  build- 
ings eligible  for  the  rehablllUtion  tax 
credit.  X  Invested  $15,000  In  qualified  reha- 
bilitation expenses  with  the  partnership.  Fi- 
nally, X  donated  $4,000  to  reduce  the  debt. 
X's  tax  llabUlty  would  be  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: 

DoUan 
30,000 
-6,400 
-1,000 


Adjusted  gross  income 

Excess  Itemized  deductions — 
Personal  exemption 


Total. 


22,600 


Tax  llabUlty  on  $22,600 

Tax  credit  to  reduce  debt . 
Rehab  tax  credit . 


3J88 
-1.000 
-3.750 

Since  this  would  result  In  negative  tax  li- 
ability for  X.  he  can  reduce  his  tax  llabUlty 
to  $0  in  the  current  taxable  year,  and  carry 
back  $862  In  unused  rehabUlUtlon  credits  to 
prior  years. 

ExampU  four  P.  an  unmarried,  retired 
banker,  has  taxable  Income  of  $20,000  In 
1984.  P  decides  to  donate  $18,000  to  reduce 
the  public  debt.  Assuming  no  other  dona- 
tions, Fs  tax  llabUlty  would  be  calculated  as 
foUows: 

DoUan 
3.212 
4,500 


Tax  llabUlty  on  $20,000) 

Tax  credit  to  reduce  the  debt. 
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Since  this  would  result  In  negative  tax  U- 
abUlty,  X  could  elect  to  deduct  $10,000  In 
1984  and  carry  forward  $8,000  In  deductions 
to  1985.  Alternatively,  X  could  take  a  credit 
of  $3,212  (and  reduce  his  tax  Uablllty  to  $0) 
and  carry  forward  a  deduction  of  $5,162  to 
the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

Example  five:  Q6tB.,  married  taxpayers 
with  three  chUdren.  have  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $60,000.  O&H  Itemize  their  de- 
ductions. They  do  not  meet  the  6%  of  AOI 
test  so  cannot  deduct  medical  expenses. 
They  paid  $8,000  In  Interest,  donated 
$22,000  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  paid 
$1,000  In  sUte  taxes.  O&H  contribute  $6,000 
to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Since  combined  charlUble  contributions 
and  contributions  to  reduce  the  debt  exceed 
50%  of  Income,  itemized  deductions  for 
CharlUble  contributions  are  limited  to 
$19,000,  calculated  as  foUowa: 

DoUan 
50    percent    of    adjusted    gross 

income «25,0O0 

Contribution  to  reduce  the  debt  -6.000 

Total 19,000 

Their  tax  llabUlty  would  be  calculated  as 
foUows: 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHICAIf 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEIfT ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  fervently  hope  that  the  up- 
(M>ming  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva 
will  be  fruitful  and  will  ultimately 
bring  about  reductions  in  the  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  I  am  concerned 
about  Soviet  violations  of  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviets  have 
built  an  extensive  radar  system  in  a 
remote  region  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  experts  in  om-  Government, 
this  system  constitutes  a  violation  of 
legal  obligations  under  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty.  In  a  recently  released  report, 
our  Government  charges  that  the  So- 
viets have  violated  or  "possibly  violat- 
ed" various  agreements  by  using  chem- 
ical and  toxic  weapons,  deploying  the 
mobile  SS-16  missile,  testing  a  second 
land-based  intercontinental  missile, 
using  new  equipment  associated  with 
ABM's,  and  not  giving  the  West  prior 
notification  of  large-scale  maneuvers 
to  be  held  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  Is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  Soviet 
Union  set  out  shortly  after  the  accord 
was  signed  on  a  course  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty.  They  have  yet 
to  admit  that  the  radar  site  even 
exists. 

Soviet  violations  of  the  letter,  and 
certainly  the  spirit  of  these  solemn  ac- 
cords, should  give  all  of  us  concern. 
For  me,  these  violations  clearly  high- 
light the  need  for  verifiable  agree- 
ments. While  we  should  continue  to 
talk  and  meet  with  the  Soviets  about 
arms  control,  we  should  proceed  ahead 
with  these  agreements  cautiously  and 
prudently,  and  not  try  to  get  an  agree- 
ment for  agreement's  sake. 

With  these  concerns  In  mind,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  Washington 
Post  editorial  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Thx  Krasnotarsk  Raoak 

A  year's  further  discussion  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  respecting  its  arms  control 
obligations  has  produced  more  of  a  consen- 
sus than  most  people  had  thought  possible. 
The  release  of  President  Reagan's  latest 
congressionally  mandated  report  on  "Soviet 
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noncompliance  with  arms  control  acree- 
ments"  makes  this  clear. 

The  main  thing  that  has  happened  since 
the  last  report  is  that  public  attention  has 
focused  on  one  alleged  violation— the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  Most  of  those  who  previously 
hesitated  to  call  it  a  violation  of  the  1972 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  (ABM)  have 
stopped  hesitating.  It  has  become  very  hard 
to  deny  that  the  Soviets  set  out  shortly 
after  the  treaty  was  signed  on  a  course  spe- 
cifically blockd  by  the  treaty,  that  they 
stonewalled  through  years  of  American  ef- 
forts to  induce  them  to  admit  it  or  correct  it 
and  persist  on  that  course  to  this  day. 
Fewer  people  remain  to  say  that  it  really 
doesn't  matter  all  that  much  and  that  in 
any  event  it's  wrong  to  talk  about  it  in 
public. 

Some  Americans  feared — others  hoped— 
that  official  efforts  to  nail  the  Kremlin  on 
this  violation  would  unravel  the  whole  arms 
control  process.  This  has  not  happened: 
President  Reagan  and  the  Russians  are 
headed  back  to  full-scale  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  But  there  have  been  other  major 
consequences.  The  American  standards  for 
verification  of  new  agreements  have  been 
toughened.  And  major  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  of  an  American  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles— this  is  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  president's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  Unlike  the  Soviet  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  this  program,  in  its  current, 
research  phase,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  few  Soviets  have  hinted  that,  if  Moscow 
felt  it  could  avoid  public  embarrassment,  it 
might  find  a  way  to  halt  construction  on  the 
radar  or  other  wisesignal  that  it  understood 
American  sensitivities.  But  of  course 
Moscow  had  years  to  do  Just  that,  and  so  far 
has  chosen  not  to,  even  though  it  was  being 
discreetlly  pressed  on  the  matter  by  Ameri- 
cans of  very  different  political  persuasions. 

Is  there  not  someone  in  the  Kremlin  with 
the  wit  to  recognize  the  immense  Soviet  in- 
terest in  quietly  unfolding  a  few  tarpaulins 
at  the  Siberian  construction  site?  What  a 
pity  that  its  political  radar  is  so  inferior  to 
that  huge  electronic  radar  being  built  at 
Krasnoyarsk.* 


AMERICAN  LEGION  POST  76 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  CONMBCTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
American  Legion's  Post  76  of  North 
Haven,  CT,  in  my  Third  Congressional 
District.  This  month.  Post  76  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Legion  as 
"Post  of  the  Month"  for  its  invaluable 
service  to  the  conununity. 

Post  76  sustains  an  active  member- 
ship of  over  290  veterans  including 
many  local  community  leaders,  as  well 
as  members  of  North  Haven's  police 
and  fire  departments.  It  provides  nu- 
merous invaluable  services  to  the  citi- 
zens of  North  Haven,  such  as  food  and 
emergency  funds  to  the  needy,  spon- 
sorship of  a  local  Boy  Scout  troop  and 
baseball  team,  color  guard  at  inaugu- 
rations of  town  selectmen,  and  organi- 
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zation  of  the  town's  annual  Memorial 
Day  parade.  Members  of  the  women's 
auxiliary  are  active  in  sponsoring  local 
students  in  the  girls'  State  program 
and  supporting  a  battered  women's 
shelter. 

Post  76  instills  in  the  citizens  of 
North  Haven  a  sense  of  community 
and  civic  pride.  I  congratulate  them  in 
their  hard-earned  and  well -deserved 
honor  of  "Post  of  the  Month."  I  know 
that  all  of  us  are  extremely  proud  of 
their  accomplishments. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  this  month's  American 
Legion  magazine  describing  in  detail 
Post  76's  activities: 

Pbxdinc  thx  Poor  op  thx  CouMimrrr 

"As  a  kid  growing  up  in  the  '308  I  recall 
how  much  I  looked  up  to  those  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  local  American  Legion  post.  I 
remember  thinking  that  some  day  I  wanted 
to  be  part  of  that,  to  be  one  of  those  guys 
who  did  so  much  for  our  town  and  meant  so 
much  to  me." 

That's  how  Walter  Oawrych  felt  about 
the  men  of  Murray-Reynolds  Poet  76.  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  that's  why  he  Joined  the 
post  when  he  was  discharged  after  WWII. 

As  first  selectman  (mayor)  of  North 
Haven,  Gawrych  has  a  particularly  good 
vantage  point  from  which  to  Judge  the 
post's  impact  on  North  Haven  and  to  recom- 
mend it  for  Post  of  the  Month.  "This  poet  is 
extremely  supportive  of  the  people  in  this 
community."  he  said.  "Post  members  don't 
sound  their  own  horn  very  much,  but  every- 
one knows  about  them  because  of  their 
work." 

Founded  in  1920,  the  post's  287  members 
have  sustained  their  founders'  desires  that 
the  post  become  a  positive  force  for  North 
Haven,  a  town  of  about  25.000  near  New 
Haven  in  southern  Connecticut. 

Years  ago,  town  leaders  felt  area  poor 
children  needed  help  to  enjoy  a  merrier 
Christmas,  so  they  asked  the  post  for  help. 
Post  76  began  a  gift  program  that  is  now  an 
annual  project  of  the  entire  community. 
The  post  also  gives  80  to  90  food  baskets, 
each  weighing  about  60  pounds,  to  needy 
families  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
Emergency  funds  for  needy  families  are 
available  from  the  post,  thanks  mostly  to 
the  efforts  of  Jim  DeMarzo.  post  service  of- 
ficer and  liaison  to  the  town  board. 

Post  members'  service  to  the  community  Is 
known  beyond  the  Legion  and  North  Haven. 
Charlie  Slavin,  an  aide  to  the  leader  of  Con- 
necticut's Knights  of  Columbus  and  a 
nearby  Hamden  resident,  said,  "Whenever 
they're  called  upon  for  help,  the  men  of 
that  post  never  refuse." 

The  post's  impact  on  the  community  Is 
symbolically  evident,  too.  "The  post  faces 
our  'green'  or  public  square  and  is  right 
next  door  to  our  town  hall,"  explained  Fred 
Foster,  administrative  assistant  to  Select- 
man Gawrych.  The  post's  closeness  to  town 
hall  comes  in  handy  when  large  crowds 
show  up  for  town  meetings.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  meetings  are  moved  to  the  post. 

Post  members  provide  a  color  guard  for 
swearing-in  ceremonies  of  town  selectmen, 
volunteer  their  services  at  VA  hospitals  in 
both  New  Haven  and  Fairfield,  sponsor  a 
Boy  Scout  troop,  send  delegates  to  Boys' 
State,  sponsor  Legion  Oratorical  Contests, 
sponsor  a  Sons  of  The  American  Legion 
Squadron,  volunteer  at  Special  Olympics 
programs  in  two  cities,  conduct  an  annual 
Veterans  Day  dance,  help  out  at  a  town 
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playground  and  give  aid  to  handicapped 
children.  Members  also  sponsored  the  base- 
ball team  that  finished  fifth  in  the  Legion's 
1972  World  Series. 

Post  76  Legionnaires  have  organized  the 
town's  Memorial  Day  parade  for  25  years 
and  for  18  years  have  presented  a  nationally 
recognized  series  of  Four  Chaplains  services 
in  February. 

Organising  those  annual  services  has  been 
the  Job  of  Wallace  Bassett.  a  tireless  Legion- 
naire and  past  post  commander.  Bassett  and 
other  volunteers  present  their  program  to 
keep  alive  the  sacrifices  of  two  ministers,  a 
priest  and  a  rabbi  who  gave  away  their  life 
Jackets  so  that  soldiers  on  a  torpedoed 
WWII  troop  ship,  the  USS  DorchesUr.  could 
Uve. 

The  services  have  been  attended  by  past 
national  officers,  including  a  national  chap- 
lain, and  for  years  were  attended  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Bruce  Cunningham,  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling,  one  of  the  chaplains 
who  died  on  the  Dorchester.  The  post, 
partly  because  of  the  services,  has  won  its 
department's  "Back  To  God"  award  four 
times  in  the  last  10  years.  In  1983.  thanks  in 
part  to  Post  76's  work.  Connecticut  Gov. 
William  A.  O'Neill  proclaimed  February 
'Four  Chaplains  Month.  " 

Besides  its  own  leaders,  including  Post 
Cdr.  George  Breuler  and  Post  Adj.  Michael 
Pelllgrino.  Post  76  provides  leaders  for  the 
larger  community,  too.  In  addition  to  Gaw- 
rych. three  state  representatives  as  mem- 
bers of  Post  76.  and  a  half  dozen  others  are 
on  the  town's  police  and  fire  departments. 
Pelllgrino  has  also  been  a  second  district 
commander.  George  Nye.  a  WWII  veteran, 
was  a  department  historian  and  Rev.  Earl  T. 
Williams  is  the  chaplain  at  the  West  Haven 
VA  Medical  Center. 

Working  with  Post  76  Legiotmalres  are 
members  of  their  Auxiliary,  who  sponsor 
students  to  Girls'  State  and  support  a  bat- 
tered women's  program.  Auxiliary  President 
Eloise  Swingler  Kennedy  also  plays  the 
bugle  for  the  Four  Chaplains  services. 

Rev.  Vincent  E.  Lyddy.  pastor  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Cabrinl  Church,  and  one  of  several  per- 
sons who  recommended  Post  76  for  Post  of 
the  Month,  may  have  summed  it  up  best 
when  he  wrote;  "Post  76  is  a  credit  to  veter- 
ans, to  our  country,  to  our  town  especially, 
and  to  the  (Legion's)  national  organization. 
We  are  very  proud  of  lt."« 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
C.R.  "CAL"  FLORENCE,  SR. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  one  of  my  outstanding 
constituents,  Mr.  C.R.  "Cal"  Florence. 
Sr.,  recently  selected  1984  Sacramento 
Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Sacramento 
Board  of  Realtors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cal  Florence  has  faith- 
fully served  the  city  of  Sacramento  for 
more  than  three  decades.  He  is  cur- 
rently serving  his  7th  consecutive  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Telethon  and  is  also  serving  as  the 
1985  president  of  the  Easter  Seal  Soci- 
ety and  Goodwill  Industries. 
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In  1984  alone,  Mr.  Florence  founded 
and  implemented  the  Sacramento 
Sheriff  Department's  Thumbs  Up  Pro- 
gram, raised  funds  for  many  local 
agancies  which  benefit  the  handi- 
capped and  underprivileged,  served  as 
a  Lions  Club  district  4  officer,  partici- 
pated in  the  Society  of  the  Blind 
White  Cane  Days,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  northern  California  Peace  Offi- 
cers Association.  With  his  record  of 
service  to  the  community,  it  is  clear 
why  Mr.  Florence  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  commimity  representatives 
from  over  20  highly  qualified  nomi- 
nees to  receive  the  honor  of  1984  Sac- 
ramento Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Florence's  career  as  a  Sacramen- 
to deputy  sheriff  and  staff  assistant 
was  characterized  by  a  very  caring  and 
compassionate  attitude.  Even  in  his  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Florence  still  exhibits 
these  qualities  in  his  daily  community 
efforts.  I  know  that  his  wife.  Edyth, 
and  his  three  children,  Bobbie.  Sandy, 
and  Cal.  Jr.,  are  proud  of  his  many 
achievements. 

Despite  battling  several  health  prob- 
lems. Cal  Florence  has  remained  in- 
volved and  active  as  a  volimteer  in 
more  than  70  community  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  saluting  this  out- 
standing individual.  Mr.  C.R.  "Cal" 
Florence,  Sr..  a  truly  fine  gentleman 
and  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Sacramento  community.* 


GROWTH  ALONE  WON'T  DO  IT 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  rare  occasion  that  I  come  across 
an  opinion/editorial  piece  so  instruc- 
tive and  so  professionally  crafted  that 
I  feel  the  article  merits  a  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  following  article,  authored  by 
Mr.  Frank  Gregorsky,  editor  of  the 
Republican  Study  Committee  Bulletin, 
is  such  a  piece.  The  article  appeared  in 
the  Wednesday,  February  13.  1985. 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  trying  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction  during  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  debate.  I  think  that  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
find  Mr.  Gregorsky 's  thoughts  most 
instructive. 

Growth  Ajlowe  Won't  Do  It 
(By  Frank  Gregorsky) 

Too  many  people  make  federal  budget 
policy  without  having  any  idea  of  what's  in 
the  budget  and  how  it  relates  to  the  econo- 
my. The  partisans  of  economic  growth  as 
cure-all  took  heart  from  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  1984  budget  deficit  was  $20  bUllon 
narrower  than  the  fiscal  1983  budget  deficit. 
This  was  hailed  as  evidence  that  economic 
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growth  could  eventually  balance  the  budget. 
But  a  look  at  the  budget,  item  by  item,  sug- 
gests that  new  rules  are  at  war  with  old  for- 
mulas. It  is  time  to  reexamine  the  links  t>e- 
tween  deficit  spending  and  economic 
growth. 

During  fiscal  1983  growth  averaged  5%. 
During  fiscal  1984  it  was  a  roaring  6.2%.  We 
had.  by  any  definition,  a  strong  economy. 
(And  it  is  still  stronr  This  is  the  10th 
straight  quarter  of  economic  growth.)  Un- 
employment, from  a  Decemlier  1982  peak  of 
10.6%.  had  fallen  to  9.1%  by  the  close  of 
fiscal  1983.  Still,  that  year's  deficit  was 
much  bigger  than  fiscal  1982's— $195  billion 
vs.  $110  billion.  The  link— economic  recov- 
ery, rising  red  ink— was  partly  because  aver- 
age unemployment  was  higher  during  fiscal 

1983  than  during  fiscal  1982. 

But  what  about  the  perverse  figures  for 
fiscal  1984?  Unemployment  fell  from  8.7% 
in  October  1983  to  7.1%  by  June  1984  (with 
no  trend  since).  The  average  rate  dropped 
from  near-10%  during  fiscal  1983  to  7.7%  for 
fiscal  1984.  In  the  1970s,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives agreed  that  a  1%  annualized  drop 
in  unemployment  would  cut  the  deficit  $25 
billion  to  $30  billion.  By  that  standard,  the 

1984  deficit  should  have  plunged  about  $60 
bilUon.  It  declined  only  $20  blUion. 

We  can't  blame  the  shortfall  on  revenues. 
The  federal  tax  take  expanded  smartly  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  Total  revenues  rose  $66  bil- 
lion  from    1983.   nearly    11%.   If  we  could 
count  on  that  every  year  for  the  next  three, 
with  the  new  money  not  spent,  the  deficit 
would   be   gone    by    fiscal    1988.    Economic 
growth  would  indeed    "end  deficits. "  But, 
while  revenues  were  rising  $66  billion,  ag- 
gregate  1984  spending  was  increasing  $46 
billion— even  with  a  sharp  downward  trend 
in  Joblessness,  economic  growth  the  highest 
in  decades,  and  a  low  Inflation  rate  taking 
pressure  off  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
Not  'CounUrcyclicai'  Now 
[Percent  growth  durinf  flaoU  I»84] 
"Human  development"  (human  serv- 
ices block  granU.  work  incentives, 

family  social  services) 10.3 

Federal  housing  programs —         7.9 

Child  nutrition  programs 7.8 

Community  planning  and  develop- 
ment          6-9 

'Assistance     payments"     (formerly 

AFDC) 6.0 

Sute  grants  for  Medicaid 5.7 

Low-income  energy  assistance 1,7 

Source:  Treasury  Department. 
What  sort  of  "automatic  budget  reduc- 
tions" should  a  booming  gross  national 
product  trigger?  For  starters,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  food  stamps  should 
cost  less.  That  part  of  conventional  wisdom 
remains  wise.  The  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration,  which  administers  un- 
employment payments,  cost  a  whopping 
31.3%  less  during  fiscal  1984.  Pood  stamp 
outlays  fell  a  bit  (2.3%)  from  their  fiscal 
1983  levels.  Prosperity-induced  reductions  in 
these  two  areas  saved  almost  $16  billion  in 
fiscal  1984. 

Where  the  Budget  Baliooned 

[Percent  during  hical  1M4] 

Rural  Electrification  Administration     679.4 

Foreign  military  assistance 130.9 

Export-Import  Bank 84.8 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 77.9 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  fund 69.4 

Bilingual  education  (Dept.  of  Ed.) 67.0 

Farmers  Home  Administration 41.0 

International  Security  Assistance 36.9 

Agency   for  International  Develop- 
ment        31.3 
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Guaranteed  student  loans 27.0 

Disaster  relief 20J 

Interest  on  the  pubUc  debt 19.4 

Federal  prison  system 17.4 

Federal  spending  on  highways.. 17.8 

Legal  Services  Corporation 15.8 

Miliary  procurement 15.4 

National  Institutes  of  Health 11.0 

Spending  by  Congress  on  Congress....  10.2 
Source:  Treacury  Department. 
But  Other  items  should  have  held  level  or 
dropped  in  cost  as  prosperity  returned. 
These  functions  are  at  least  partly  influ- 
enced by  the  economy's  strength.  But  they 
rose  with  the  GNP.  as  the  first  table  shows. 
Why  these  rises  during  12  months  of  more 
than  6%  GNP  growth?  Perhaps  bureaucrat- 
ic overhead  gobbled  up  the  money  even  as 
aggregate  benefit  payments  fell.  That's  a  fa- 
vorite suggestion  of  those  who  hope  to  cut 
budgets  without  taking  away  checks  from 
voters.  But  most  of  the  items  in  the  table 
are  transfer-payment  operations,  without 
much  Washington  overhead. 

A  more  compelling  conclusion  is  that  the 
"safety  net"  is  so  broad  and  deep  that 
t>eople  stay  in  it  even  when  economic 
growth  surges.  The  GNP  is  no  longer  very 
good  at  bidding  Americans  away  from  the 
services  of  the  welfare  state. 

Liberals  wlU  suggest  the  defense  budget  is 
really  driving  the  spending  side.  In  fact. 
Pentagon  outlays  accounted  for  only  $17  bil- 
Uon of  the  $46  bUlion  rise  during  fiscal  1984. 
Interest  on  the  debt  accounted  for  an  addi- 
tional $21  billion.  That  means  all  other 
spending  rose  $8  billion.  That  may  not 
sound  like  much,  but  non-debt,  non-defense 
costs  are  not  supposed  to  rise  during  the 
second  year  of  an  economic  recovery. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
monthly  economic  indicators  show  how 
total  domestic  spending  and  unemployment 
have  been  moving  In  opposite  directions. 
The  "transfer  payments"  index  in  the  indi- 
cators covers  social  insurance  benefits, 
direct  relief,  and  payments  to  veterans.  In 
1982's  fourth  quarter,  with  unemployment 
at  10.5%,  transfer  payments  were  at  an 
aimual  rate  of  $399  billion.  In  1983's  third 
quarter,  with  unemployment  at  9.2%,  they 
had  risen  to  $403  billion.  In  June  1984,  with 
unemployment  down  to  7.1%,  they  were  at  a 
$416  billion  annual  rate.  By  last  November, 
with  Joblessness  at  7%,  transfer  paymenU 
were  costing  over  $424  blUlon. 

Some  budget  functions  took  cuts  in  fiscal 
1984.  Revenue-sharing  outlays  dropped  1%. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  got 
5.6%  less,  and  the  Department  of  Education 
6.4%  less.  Agriculture  Department  spending 
fell  $19  billion  from  its  fiscal  1983  level  of 
$46.3  billion  (an  aU-time  high).  Appalachian 
development  programs  lost  a  fifth  of  their 
allocation,  as  did  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
parted  with  46.7%  of  iU  1983  money.  Do- 
mestic spending  wasn't  entirely  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Yet  those  savings  only  make  more  alarm- 
ing the  overall  rise  in  spending.  Not  only  did 
the  economic  expansion  faU  to  dent  key 
social-welfare  programs,  but  it  was  deliber- 
ate policy  to  lavish  new  funds  on  other 
items.  The  second  table  shows  some  of  last 
year's  big  winners. 

Five  years  ago.  tax-cutting  conservatives 
honestly  assumed  that  low  inflation  and 
high  economic  growth  would  generate  new 
tax  revenues  and  control  spending;  econom- 
ic health  would  thus  end  deficits.  The  1981- 
82  recession  prevented  an  early  test  of  that 
theory,  and  many  Republicans  asserted  that 
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the  deficit  was  mostly  cyclical  (and  hardly 
structural).  When  the  recovery  blossomed 
early  in  1983.  they  said  the  U.S.  would  now 
"grow  its  way  out  of  the  deficit." 

The  theory  of  the  fiscal  optimists  has  now 
been  tested,  during  eight  qiuuters  of  low  In- 
flation and  economic  boom.  During  that 
period,  the  red  ink  totaled  $370  billion; 
during  fiscal  1984.  unemployment's  plunge 
did  not  reduce  aggregate  spending  levels. 
even  with  defense  and  debt  interest  factored 
out.  The  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1985  also 
showed  good  growth— along  with  poor 
progress  on  the  deficit. 

The  U.S.  economy  can't  grow  fast  enough 
to  catch  up  with  deliberate  high  spending 
that  has  followed  the  Reagan  team's  1981- 
82  budget  cuts.  Neither  can  the  economy 
grow  fast  enough  to  overtake  spending  on 
an  aging  population  interacting  with  too- 
generous  transfer-payment  laws.  Sen.  Man 
Simpson  was  right:  "No  slot  machine  in 
America  pays  off  like  that."  Economic 
growth  remains  an  insurance  policy  against 
bigger  deficits.  But  it  will  take  politicians  in- 
vesting political  capital  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets. 

At  the  very  least,  the  numbers  are  telling 
us  to  change  the  terms  of  debate.  Liberal 
Democrats  need  to  forget  charges  of  mass 
victimization  via  budget  cuts:  Reagan  parti- 
sans should  put  away  the  rose-colored  glass- 
es. With  the  election  over,  people  in  various 
political  camps  can  afford  to  take  a  magni- 
fying glass  to  everything  the  government 
does,  or  thinks  it  does.  We  need  fewer  soft 
options  from  the  interest  groups  and  more 
hard  data  from  the  GAO.  We  need  to  put 
aside  ideological  budgeting  and  to  perfect 
investigative  budgeting.* 


AMERICANS  SUPPORT  A 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  BILL  HENDON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  obvious- 
ly be  faced  with  many  difficult  and  im- 
portant national  security  decisions 
this  year.  The  votes  we  cast  will  sig- 
nificantly impact  the  President's  stra- 
tegic modernization  program,  and  in 
many  ways  they  will  determine  the 
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future  of  America's  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  free  world. 

A  clear  mandate  for  a  strong  nation- 
al defense  does  not  presently  exist  in 
this  body,  and  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
last  Congress.  Last  year,  the  House 
placed  a  moratorium  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  Peacekeeper  missile 
system  until  April  1,  1985.  The  vote  in 
favor  of  this  moratorium  was  by  a  slim 
majority  of  199  to  197,  and  we  now 
face  as  many  as  six  votes  on  MX 
before  it  can  be  deployed.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  passed  the  House  last  year 
by  the  slim  margin  of  212  to  208.  and 
in  1984  the  Senate  had  tie  votes  on 
both  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
and  on  funds  for  the  production  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

The  simple  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  many  major  national 
security  issues  confronting  us  will  be 
decided  by  Just  a  handful  of  votes,  and 
because  of  this  I  think  all  of  my  col- 
leagues should  be  well  aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people. 

According  to  recent  indepth  scientif- 
ic survey  research,  the  American 
people  clearly  support  President 
Reagan  and  his  national  security  poli- 
cies. Cambridge  Reports,  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  pollsters,  reports  that 
American  opinion  strongly  supports 
the  President's  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program,  and  our  people  definite- 
ly are  in  favor  of  programs  such  as  the 
MX  Peacekeeper  missile,  the  antisatel- 
lite  [ASAT]  weapon,  and  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  Recent,  findings  by 
the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princ- 
ton.  NJ,  show  that  only  19  percent  of 
the  American  people  would  favor  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution if  it  left  the  United  SUtes  infe- 
rior to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  same 
survey  shows  that  80  percent  of  Amer- 
icans want  a  national  strategy  of  peace 
through  strength:  78  percent  of  our 
people  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  pursue  positive,  nonmilitary 
means  to  roll  back  the  growth  of  com- 
munism, and  62  percent  say  they  want 
"overall  military  and  technological  su- 
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perlorlty  over  the  Soviet  Union."  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Cambridge  Reports  poll  shows  Ameri- 
cans supporting  the  MX  missile  by  a 
60-  to  36-percent  margin. 

A  bipartisan  organization  that  mir- 
rors American  public  opinion  is  the 
American  Security  Council.  I  was  en- 
couraged when  I  recently  reviewed  the 
results  of  over  15.000  national  security 
legislative  action  surveys  that  were 
completed  by  ASC  members  Just  last 
month.  The  views  of  ASC  supporters 
are  particularly  important  to  me  be- 
cause this  group  Includes  our  Nation's 
most  vigorous  and  effective  prodefense 
advocates.  This  group  has  worked  vig- 
orously in  support  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. These  15,000  legislative  action 
surveys  were  completed  by  a  member- 
ship that  includes  many  national  secu- 
rity experts,  and  they  provide  vital 
grassroots  assistance  to  ASC's  role  as 
program  secretariat  for  the  bipartisan 
Coalition  for  Peace  Through  Strength. 

There  are  now  235  members  of  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate  who  belong  to 
the  coalition,  and  it  is  the  largest  con- 
gressional caucus  on  Capitol  Hill.  De- 
spite this,  the  prodefense  community 
is  obviously  faced  with  many  uphill 
battles  on  vital  defense  issues,  and  the 
grassroots  support  of  the  American 
people  and  ASC  members  in  particular 
is  urgently  needed.  I  hope  these  legis- 
lative action  surveys  will  be  translated 
into  concrete  results  by  this  Congress, 
and  I  know  the  Coalition  for  Peace 
Through  Strength  will  be  supporting 
the  President's  mandate  to  rebuild  our 
defenses.  By  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, the  ASC  membership  feels  our  top 
priority  must  be  full  fimding  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  and  this 
position  is  definitely  supported  by  the 
American  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  results  of 
the  national  security  legislative  action 
survey  of  the  American  Security 
Council  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
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COOPERATION  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  TERRORISM 


M  MATIONAL  SECURITY  liOSWTIVt  ACDOW  SURVEY  Of  THE  AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNOL 
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HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  time  to  work  together  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  our  Government  is 
facing  the  threat  of  terrorism.  We  are 
not  retreating  from  this  menace.  I 
commend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
his  recent  remarks  to  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security  on  the 
subject  of  coof>eration.  In  addition  to 
calling  for  expanded  cooperation  with 
our  allies  around  the  world  in  the 
struggle  against  terrorism,  the  Secre- 
tary also  caJled  for  greater  cooperation 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
private  sector. 

Not  unlike  our  Foreign  Service  and 
military  personnel.  American  business- 
men and  their  families  are  assigned  to 
a  variety  of  countries  around  the 
world.  They  face  the  same  threats 
which  most  official  Americans  face.  As 
American  citizens,  they  are  not 
exempt  from  terrorism,  crime,  and 
petty  thievery.  As  the  real  economic 
backbone  of  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can businessmen  around  the  world  are 
also  obliged  to  protect  their  homes 
and  investments.  Although  there  has 
always  been  cooperation  between  the 
Office  of  Security  at  the  Department 
of  SUte.  and  the  U.S.  private  sector, 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  the  new  program  will  expand 
and  formalize  the  relationship.  This 
new  Joint  venture  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Department  is  called 
the  Overseas  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security.  David  Fields,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  abiding  commit- 
ment to  helping  the  business  commu- 
nity overseas.  Thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  professional  corporate  security  offi- 
cers such  as  Steven  Van  Cleave.  Fred 
Bomhofen.  Robert  Disney,  Myron 
Weinstein,  Ed  Meserve.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Warren  Metzner,  and 
George  Murphy,  all  members  of  the 
Society's  Standing  Committee  on  Ter- 
rorism, progress  was  made  in  expand- 
ing cooperation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  business  community. 

In  addition.  Mr.  John  Thomas  brings 
to  the  standing  committee  unique  ex- 
perience in  that  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  later  worked  as 
the  vice  president  of  International 
Assets  at  Norton-Simon  Inc.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  also  had 
similar  backgrounds  in  Government 
and  the  private  sector. 

Since  U.S.  businesses  and  our  diplo- 
matic missions  face  similar  security 
problems,  they  wUl  be  able  to  share 
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their  solutions  to  these  common  prob- 
lems, or  pool  resources  to  develop  new 
approaches  In  the  fight  against  terror- 
ism. Through  this  Joint  effort,  and 
this  new  spirit  of  cooperation,  let  us 
hope  that  the  lives  of  innocent  citizens 
serving  their  country  overseas  can  be 
saved. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rec- 
ommend the  Secretary  of  State's  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

[The  Secretary's  comments  follow:] 
U.S.  Government  and  Business:  Ouk 
Common  Defense  Against  Texkorism 

(Following  is  an  address  by  Secretary 
Shultz  before  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  Arlington,  Virginia.  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1985.) 

International  terrorism  has  rapidly 
become  one  of  the  gravest  challenges  to 
American  interests  around  the  world.  In  the 
Middle  East,  in  Latin  America,  and  In  West- 
em  Europe,  we  have  suffered  heavy  casual- 
ties, and  the  threat  has  not  diminished. 

Terrorism  poses  a  foreign  policy  problem 
of  Immense  proportions,  and  as  a  foreign 
policymaker  I  consider  the  reduction  and 
eventual  eradication  of  terrorism  one  of  our 
most  important  goals.  But  I  also  see  the  ter- 
rorist threat  on  a  much  more  personal  level. 
A  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  obviously  responsible 
for  helping  the  President  set  the  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy.  But  he  is  also 
responsible  for  the  health,  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  work  for  the  State  Department  both 
here  and  overseas— and  not  only  the  State 
Department  but  those  assigned  overseas 
from  other  agencies  of  the  government:  and 
not  only  employees  of  government  but  pri- 
vate citizens  working  or  visiting  overseas.  I 
feel  that  responsibility  deeply. 

When  a  terrorist  attack  kills  or  Injures 
our  people  abroad.  It  is  a  loss  for  our  foreign 
policy,  but  it  is  even  more  a  deeply  personal 
loss.  Some  may  think  that  deaths  and  inju- 
ries at  the  hands  of  terrorists  are  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  some  regions.  But  if 
anyone  stood  In  the  bombed-out  ruins  of  the 
courtyard  at  our  Beirut  Embassy  Annex,  as 
I  did,  and  saw  firsthand  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion wreaked  by  terrorism,  they  would  agree 
that  the  price  Is  unaccepUble  and  Intoler- 
able. Clearly,  we  cannot  retreat  In  the  face 
of  the  terrorist  threat,  but.  Just  as  clearly, 
we  have  to  do  more  to  protect  our  people. 

Part  of  the  answer  comes  from  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  terrorist  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  scope  and  nature  of  international 
terrorism  in  recent  year*,  though  our  educa- 
tion has  been  painful  and  costly.  We  have 
learned  about  the  terrorists  themselves, 
their  supporters,  their  International  links, 
their  diverse  methods,  their  underlying  mo- 
tives, and  their  eventual  goals.  We  have 
learned  that  terrorism  Is,  above  all,  political 
violence.  What  once  may  have  seemed  the 
random,  senseless,  violent  acts  of  a  few 
crazed  Individuals  has  come  into  clearer 
focus. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  terrorist  groups  which,  alone  or 
In  concert,  orchestrate  acU  of  violence  to 
achieve  distinctly  political  ends.  Their 
stated  objectives  may  range  from  separatist 
causes  to  revenge  for  ethnic  grievances  to 
social  and  political  revolution.  Their  tech- 
niques may  be  Just  as  diverse:  from  planting 
homemade  explosives  In  public  places  to  sui- 
cide car  bombings  to  kldnaplngs  and  politi- 
cal assassinations. 
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But  the  essential  method  of  all  terrorists 
is  the  same:  they  are  trying  to  impose  their 
will  by  force— a  special  kind  of  force  de- 
signed to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear.  The 
terrorists  want  people  to  feel  helpless  and 
defenseless:  they  want  to  undermine  peo- 
ple's faith  In  their  government's  capacity  to 
protect  them  and  thereby  to  undermine  the 
legitmacy  of  the  government  itself,  or  its 
policies,  or  both.  The  terrorists  profit  from 
the  anarchy  caused  by  their  violence.  They 
succeed  when  governments  change  their 
policies  out  of  intimidation. 

DIVI8INC  an  effbcttvx  strategt  to  deal 

WITH  terrorism 

Over  the  years,  the  pattern  of  terrorist  vi- 
olence has  become  Increasingly  clear.  It  is 
an  alarming  pattern,  but  it  is  something 
that  we  can  identify  and.  therefore,  a  threat 
that  we  can  devise  concrete  measures  to 
combat.  The  knowledge  we  have  accumulat- 
ed about  terrorism  can  provide  the  basis  for 
a  coherent  strategy  to  deal  with  it,  if  we 
have  the  will  to  turn  our  understanding  Into 
action. 

An  effective  strategy  must  incorporate 
many  elements.  I  have  spoken  on  other  oc- 
casions about  the  need  to  go  beyond  a 
purely  passive  defense  to  consider  means  of 
active  prevention,  preemption,  and  retalia- 
tion. Our  goal  must  be  to  prevent  and  deter 
future  terrorist  acts,  and  experience  has 
taught  us  over  the  years  that  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  to  terrorism  is  the  certainty 
that  swift  and  sure  measures  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  engage  in  it. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  need  for  a 
broader  international  effort.  Terrortsm 
poses  a  direct  threat  not  only  to  Western 
strategic  Interests  but  to  the  very  moral 
principles  that  underglrd  Western  demo- 
cratic society.  The  enemies  of  the  West  are 
united.  So.  too.  must  the  democratic  coun- 
tries be  united  in  a  common  defense  against 
terrorism.  The  leaders  of  the  Industrial  de- 
mocracies, meeting  at  the  London  summit 
last  June,  agreed  in  a  Joint  declaration  that 
they  must  redouble  their  cooperation 
against  terrorism.  There  has  been  foUowup 
to  that  Initial  meeting,  and  the  United 
States  Is  committed  to  advancing  the  proc- 
ess In  every  way  possible.  Since  we.  the  de- 
mocracies, are  the  most  vulnerable,  and  our 
strategic  interests  are  the  most  at  stake,  we 
must  act  together  in  the  face  of  common 
dangers. 

Sanctions,  when  exercised  in  concert  with 
other  nations,  can  help  to  isolate,  weaken, 
or  punish  states  that  sponsor  terrorism 
against  us.  Too  often,  countries  are  Inhibit- 
ed by  fear  of  losing  commercial  opportuni- 
ties or  featr  of  provoking  the  bully.  Econom- 
ic sanctions  and  other  forms  of  countervail- 
ing pressure  impose  costs  and  risks  on  the 
nations  that  apply  them,  but  some  sacrifices 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  not  to  suffer  even 
greater  costs  down  the  road.  Some  countries 
are  clearly  more  vulnerable  to  extortion 
than  others,  but  surely  this  is  an  argtiment 
for  banding  together  In  mutual  support,  not 
an  argument  for  appeasement. 

Even  these  steps,  however,  will  not  be 
enough.  For  until  the  day  comes  when  we 
have  banished  the  scourge  of  terrorism 
from  the  modem  world,  we  will  continue  to 
face  threats.  We  must,  therefore,  summon 
all  our  resources,  all  our  knowledge,  and  all 
our  will  to  find  ways  to  protect  ourselves, 
our  installations,  and  the  people,  both  in 
government  and  In  the  private  sector,  who 
represent  America  abroad.  We  must  take 
every  precaution  to  provide  the  safest  possi- 
ble environment  for  our  citizens  who  live 
and  work  overseas.  And  I  believe  there  is 
much  that  the  American  Government  and 
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Americ&n    businesses   can   do   together   to 
meet  this  challenge. 

Most  of  you  here  today  have  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  security  to  Ameri- 
can businesses  around  the  world.  As  a 
former  business  executive  myself,  I  know 
how  important  it  is  that  your  people  abroad 
have  some  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
safety.  Without  that  confidence,  doing  busi- 
ness effectively  is  practically  impossible. 
And  when  America's  businesses  have  a  hard 
time  doing  business  abroad,  all  of  America 
suffers.  Our  nation  loses  jobs  and  income. 
Our  balance  of  payments  is  adversely  affect- 
ed. And.  not  least  important,  the  construc- 
tive ties  that  American  business  creates 
with  our  friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
are  eroded. 

U.S.  MKASURBS  TO  OfHANCE  SBCURITY 

The  problems  that  you  face  are  not  very 
different  from  those  I  have  faced  as  Secre- 
tary of  Sute.  In  fact,  I  often  feel  like  a  se- 
curity executive  myself.  At  the  Sute  De- 
partment, we  have  made  enhancing  the  se- 
curity of  our  personnel  and  installations 
abroad  a  top  priority.  I'd  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
measures  we  are  taking  to  enhance  the  secu- 
rity of  our  posts  and  personnel  overseas. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  over  the  years 
is  that  defense  against  terrorists  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  timely  and  accurate  Infor- 
mation and  intelligence.  We  have,  therefore, 
begun  to  augment  and  improve  our  capabili- 
ties in  this  vital  area.  We  have  strengthened 
our  ability  to  analyze  and  report  on  terror- 
ist threats.  We  have  expanded  our  data  fa- 
cilities to  keep  on  record  biographical  infor- 
mation on  individual  terrorists  and  terrorist 
groups,  the  kinds  of  weapons  they  use.  and 
their  modus  operandi.  And  we  have  devel- 
oped better  and  faster  procedures  for  our 
posts  in  the  field  to  gather  and  report  infor- 
mation on  terrorist  activities. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  toward  bring- 
ing our  installations  in  threatened  areas  up 
to  the  standards  we  believe  necessary  to 
protect  our  people.  All  our  posts  have  done 
intensive  reviews  of  their  security  needs, 
and  these  reviews  have  been  the  basis  for 
speedy  action.  We  have  made  immediate  im- 
provements at  23  high-threat  poste.  We  are 
planning  to  construct  13  new  office  build- 
ings that  will  measure  up  to  the  latest  secu- 
rity standards.  In  addition,  we  have  con- 
tracted out  to  private  firms  longer  term  im- 
provements at  35  of  our  posts.  Construction 
at  these  posts  will  begin  this  spring.  As  we 
move  ahead  on  all  these  projects,  we  will 
continue  to  test  and  evaluate  new  technol- 
ogies for  enhancing  physical  security.  Final- 
ly, we  will  be  adding  over  40C  new  security 
personnel,  including  Marine  security  guards, 
to  our  posts  around  the  world. 

Obviously,  we  have  been  forced  to  spend 
more  money  to  protect  our  people  abroad, 
and  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  has 
been  enormously  helpful  to  these  efforts 
Prom  1979  to  1983  the  Congress  tripled  the 
State  Department's  authorization  for  secu- 
rity. Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a 
$361  million  security  supplemental,  which  Is 
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paying  for  the  bulk  of  the  measures  we  are 
now  taking.  In  1985  we  expect  to  spend 
more  for  security  than  we  did  In  all  of  the 
preceding  5  years  combined.  We  are  grateful 
for  this  congressional  support. 

Protecting    ourselves    against    terrorism, 
however,  will  require  more  than  these  tangi- 
ble security  improvements.   We  must  also 
take  steps  to  educate  ourselves  and  our  per- 
sonnel abroad,  to  raise  our  awareness  of  the 
terrorist  threat  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  counter  It.  I  myself  meet  every  morning 
with  Ambassador  Oakley  [Director  of  the 
Office  for  Counter-terroriam  and  Emergen- 
cy Planning]  and  our  security  and  intelli- 
gence officials  to  stay  abreast  of  the  very 
latest  Information  on  terrorist  activities  and 
to  discuss  ways  of  Improving  security.  But 
all  our  personnel  must  learn  to  adapt  to  the 
new  and  dangerous  circumstances  that  the 
terrorist  violence  has  created.  The  SUte  De- 
partment Is  now  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive multidisclpllnary  program  using  our  se- 
curity, medical,  training,  and  public  affairs 
officials  as  educational  resources.  As  long  as 
the  terrorist  threat  persists,  all  our  people 
must  be  vigilant  and  ready  to  respond  to 
any  crisis  quickly  and  effectively. 

State  Department  officers  around  the 
world  in  many  ways  represent  the  front  line 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  But  the  men  and 
women  who  work  for  American  businesses 
abroad  are  also  on  the  front  line,  and  their 
safety  and  well-being  are  also  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  concern,  as  I  know  they  are  of 
yours. 

POOLIHG  THX  RSSOURCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AHD 
PRIVATE  SECTORS 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  ways  American 
Government  and  American  business  can 
pool  their  energies  and  resources  to  enhance 
the  security  of  all  Americans  overseas, 
whether  they  represent  the  public  or  the 
private  sector. 

Obviously,  terrorism  poses  the  same  kind 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  to  businessmen 
abroad  as  to  government  officials.  And  the 
security  measures  needed  to  protect  busi- 
nesses are  also  substantially  the  same. 
There  Is  much  room,  therefore,  for  collabo- 
ration. We  can  share  Information  on  terror- 
ist activities  and  on  the  new  technologies 
for  enhancing  security.  We  can  coordinate 
our  security  efforts  overseas.  In  short,  we 
can  meet  the  threat  together. 

In  July  I  convened  a  blue-ribbon  panel  on 
overseas  security  chaired  by  retired  Admiral 
Bobby  Inman.  I  asked  this  panel  to  look 
into  the  security  of  our  Embassies  abroad 
and  to  tell  us.  in  essence,  how  much  security 
Is  enough.  One  of  the  specific  questions 
posed  to  this  panel  was:  What  responsibil- 
ity does  the  U.S.  Government  have  for  the 
protection  of  American  business  people 
abroad?" 

For  a  number  of  years  now.  we  have 
worked  informally  with  many  American 
firms  on  local  security  Issues.  The  main 
players  have  been  the  regional  security  offi- 
cers at  overseas  posU  and  our  Threat  Analy- 
sis Group  here  In  Washington.  This  has 
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been  a  good  and  growing  relationship.  But 
we  would  like  to  put  it  on  a  more  formal 
footing  and  make  It  available  to  more  Amer- 
ican firms  and  organizations. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
today  the  formation  of  a  new  joint  venture 
between  the  SUte  Department  and  the  pri- 
vate sector:  the  Overseas  Security  Advisory 
Council.  The  members  of  this  council  will 
come  from  a  wide  range  of  American  busi- 
nesses that  operate  abroad,  as  well  as  from 
the  sute  Department,  American  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  other  foreign  policy 
agencies.  Its  goal  Is  to  esublish  a  continuing 
liaison  between  officials  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  In  charge  of  security  mat- 
ters; to  provide  for  regular  exchanges  of  in- 
formation on  developments  in  the  security 
fields:  and  to  recommend  plans  for  greater 
operational  coordination  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  overseas. 
The  creation  of  this  council  marks  an  Im- 
portant step  forward.  There  are  many  ways 
our  security  officers  overseas  can  assist  busi- 
nesses abroad  with  emergency  communica- 
tions. Information  about  specific  threat  con- 
ditions, and  even  advice  on  the  best  locales 
for  residences  overseas.  I  am  sure  that,  by 
working  together  to  enhance  security,  we 
can  be  more  effective  in  saving  lives  and  re- 
ducing the  dangers  of  doing  business 
abroad. 

Obviously,  all  our  efforts  wUl  not  elimi- 
nate the  threat.  That  will  require  time  and 
a  broad,  consistent  strategy  combining  ele- 
ments of  defense,  response,  and  internation- 
al cooperation.  But  we  must  stand  firm.  So 
long  as  terrorism  continues  to  be  a  grave 
problem,  we  must  not  waver  or  bow  to  ter- 
rorist Intimidation.  The  United  SUtes 
cannot  allow  the  actions  of  terrorisU  to 
affect  our  policies  or  deflect  us  from  our 
goals.  When  terrorist  Intimidation  succeeds 
in  changing  our  policies,  when  It  forces  busi- 
nesses to  close  down  overseas,  we  hand  them 
a  victory:  this  only  opens  the  door  to  more 
terrorism.  It  shows  that  terrorism  works:  it 
emboldens  those  who  resort  to  it:  and  It  en- 
courages others  to  join  their  ranks. 

If  we  remain  firm,  we  can  look  ahead  to  a 
time  when  terrorism  will  cease  to  be  a  major 
factor  In  world  affairs.  But  we  must  face  the 
challenge  with  realism,  determination,  and 
strength  of  will.  Not  so  long  ago  we  faced  a 
rash  of  political  kidnaplngs  and  Embassy 
takeovers.  These  problems  seemed  insur- 
mounUble.  Yet.  through  increased  security 
and  the  willingness  of  govemmenU  to  resist 
terrorist  demands  and  to  use  force  when  ap- 
propriate, such  Incidents  have  become  rare. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  also  seen  a  decline 
In  the  number  of  airline  hijackings— once  a 
problem  that  seemed  to  fill  our  newspapers 
dally.  Tougher  security  measures  and  closer 
international  cooperation  have  clearly  had 
their  effect. 

I  have  great  faith  that  we  do  have  the 
win,  and  the  capability,  to  act  decisively 
against  this  threat.  It  is  really  up  to  us.  We 
must  work  together  and  apply  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  ensuring  a  safer  future.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  for  the  beauty  of  this 
day  we  give  You  thanks;  for  the 
friends  of  this  day  may  we  show  ap- 
preciation; for  the  opportunities  of 
this  day  may  we  have  strength:  for 
any  dangers  of  this  day  may  we  have 
courage;  and  for  all  the  good  gifts  of 
this  day.  let  us  rejoice.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
noimces  that  today  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  joint  meeting  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 
posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  January  31, 
1985,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  JANUARY  31.  1985, 
TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
RIGHT  HONORABLE  MARGA- 
RET THATCHER,  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The     Doorkeeper,     the    Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy,  announced  the  Vice 


President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SF'EIAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]; 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  FoLiY]; 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]; 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]; 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]; 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]; 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp];  and 

The  gentlem&n  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  House  Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  THirRMOND]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SiMPSoif]; 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]; 

The  Senator  from  Kansaa  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]; 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro]; 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]; 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MOTNIHAIf]; 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon];  and 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charg6s  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  11  o'clock  and  4  minutes  ajn..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  IMme 
Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, escorted  by  the  committee  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  great  privilege,  and 
I  deem  it  a  high  honor  and  personal 
pleasure,  to  present  to  you  the  Right 
Honorable  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Prime  Minister  MARGARET 
THATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress, on  this,  one  of  the  most  moving 
occasions  of  my  Ufe,  my  first  words 
must  be  to  say  thank  you  for  granting 
me  this  rare  privilege  of  addressing  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

My  thoughts  turn  to  three  earlier 
occasions  when  a  British  Prime  B&inis- 
ter— Winston  Churchill— has  been 
honored  by  a  call  to  address  both 
Houses. 

Among  his  many  remarkable  gifts, 
Winston  held  a  special  advantage 
here.  Through  his  American  mother 
he  had  ties  of  blood  with  you.  Alas  for 
me,  these  are  not  matters  we  can  read- 
ily arrange  for  ourselves.  Those  three 
occasions  deserve  to  be  recalled  be- 
cause they  serve  as  lamps  along  a  dark 
road  which  our  people  trtxl  together, 
and  they  remind  us  what  an  extraordi- 
nary period  of  history  the  world  has 
passed  through  between  that  time  and 
ours.  And  they  tell  us  what  later  gen- 
erations in  both  oiu-  countries  some- 
times find  hard  to  grasp— why  past  as- 
sociations bind  us  so  closely. 

Winston  Churchill's  vision  of  a 
union  of  mind  and  purpose  between 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  EInglish  speaking  peoples  was  to 
form  the  mainsprinR  of  the  West. 

No  one  of  my  generation  can  forget 
that  America  has  been  the  principal 
architect  of  a  peace  in  Europe  which 
has  lasted  40  years.  Given  this  shield 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
granted  the  opportunities  to  build  a 
concept  of  Europe  beyond  the  dreams 
of  our  fathers:  A  Europe  which 
seemed  unattainable  amid  the  mud 
and  slaughter  of  the  First  World  War 
and  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
second. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1945,  the 
guns  fell  silent.  General  Eisenhower 
called  our  soldiers  to  a  service  of 
thanksgiving.  In  the  order  of  service 
was  the  famous  prayer  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake:  "O  Lord  God,  when  Thou 
givest  to  Thy  servants  to  endeavor  in 
great  matter,  grant  us  to  know  that  it 
is  not  the  beginning  but  the  continu- 
ing of  the  same,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
finished,  which  yieldeth  the  true 
glory." 

On  this  day,  close  to  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  that  service,  and  of  peace  in 
Ehirope,  one  of  the  longest  periods 
without  war  in  all  our  history,  I 
should  like  to  recall  those  words  and 
acknowledge  how  faithfully  America 
has  fulfilled  them. 

For  our  deliverance  from  what 
might  have  befallen  us.  I  would  not 
have  us  leave  our  gratitude  to  the  trib- 
utes of  history.  The  debt  the  free  peo- 
ples of  Europe  owe  to  this  Nation  gen- 
erous with  its  bounty,  willing  to  share 
its  strength,  seeking  to  protect  the 
weak,  is  uncalculable.  We  thank  and 
salute  you. 

Of  course,  in  the  years  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  time  when  Winston 
Churchill  last  spoke  to  Congress,  there 
have  been  disappointments,  as  well  as 
hopes  fulfilled,  the  continued  troubles 
in  the  Middle  East,  famine  and  oppres- 
sion in  Africa,  genocide  in  South  East 
Asia,  the  brutal  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  undiminished  agony  of  tor- 
tured Poland,  and  above  all  the  contin- 
ued and  continuing  division  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

From  these  shores  it  may  seem  to 
some  of  you  that  by  comparison  with 
the  risks  and  sacrifices  which  America 
has  borne  through  four  decades,  and 
the  courage  with  which  you  have 
shouldered  unwanted  burdens,  Europe 
has  not  fully  matched  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Bear  with  me  if  I  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  Eiut)pe  to  which  we 
now  belong.  It  is  not  the  Ehirope  of  an- 
cient Rome,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Bis- 
marck. We  who  are  alive  today  have 
passed  through  perhaps  the  greatest 
transformation  of  human  affairs  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  since  the  fall 
of  Rome. 

In  but  a  short  chapter  of  its  long 
history,  Ehirope  lost  the  position 
which  it  had  occupied  for  2.000  years. 
And  it  is  your  history  as  much  as  ours. 


For  five  centuries,  that  small  conti- 
nent had  extended  its  authority  over 
islands  and  continents  the  world  over, 
for  the  first  40  years  of  this  century 
there  were  seven  great  powers— the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Germa- 
ny, France,  Russia,  Japan,  and  Italy. 

Of  those  seven,  two  now  tower  over 
the  rest— the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  that  swift  and  historic  change 
Europe— a  Europe  of  many  different 
histories,  of  many  different  nations- 
has  had  to  find  a  response. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  passage  to 
blend  this  conflux  of  nationalism,  pa- 
triotism, sovereignty  into  a  European 
community. 

Yet  I  think  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  may  see  this  period, 
these  birth  pangs  of  a  new  Ehirope, 
more  clearly  than  we  do  now.  They 
will  see  it  as  a  visionary  chapter  in  the 
creation  of  a  Europe  able  to  share  the 
load  alongside  you. 

Do  not  doubt  the  firmness  of  our  re- 
solve in  this  march  toward  this  goal. 

But  don't  underestimate  what  we  al- 
ready do. 

Today,  out  of  the  forces  of  the  alli- 
ance in  EJurope,  95  percent  of  the  divi- 
sions. 85  percent  of  the  tanks,  80  per- 
cent of  the  combat  aircraft  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  fighting  ships  are  provided, 
manned,  and  paid  for  by  the  European 
allies,  and  Europe  has  more  than  3 
million  men  under  arms  and  more  still 
in  reserve.  We  have  to. 

We  are  right  in  the  front  line.  The 
frontier  of  freedom  cuts  across  our 
continent.  Members  of  Congress,  the 
defense  of  that  frontier  is  as  vital  to 
you  as  it  is  to  us. 

It  is  fashionable  for  some  commenta- 
tors to  speak  of  the  two  superpowers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  though  they  were  somehow 
of  equal  worth  and  equal  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  travesty  of  the 
truth. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  con- 
cealed its  real  aim.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev:  "The  total  triumph  of  so- 
cialism all  over  the  world  is  inevitable, 
for  this  triumph  •  •  '.We  shall  strug- 
gle with  no  lack  of  effort." 

Indeed,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
effort. 

Contrast  this  with  the  record  of  the 
West.  We  do  not  aim  at  domination,  at 
hegemony  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Even  against  those  who  oppose  and 
who  would  destroy  our  ideas.  We  plot 
no  aggression. 

Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  fight  the 
battle  of  ideas  with  all  the  vigor  at  our 
command.  But  we  do  not  try  to  impose 
our  system  on  others.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  force  should  be  the  final  ar- 
biter in  human  affairs.  We  threaten 
no  one.  Indeed,  the  alliance  has  given 
a  solemn  assurance  to  the  world: 
"None  of  our  weapons  will  be  used 
except  in  response  to  attack." 


In  talking  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
find  great  difficulty  in  getting  thii 
message  across.  They  judge  us  by  their 
ambitions.  They  cannot  conceive  of  a 
powerful  nation  not  using  its  power 
for  expansion  or  subversion. 

And  yet  they  should  remember  that 
when,  after  the  last  war.  the  United 
States  had  a  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons,  she  never  once  exploited  her 
superiority.  No  country  ever  used  such 
great  power  more  responsibly  or  with 
such  restraint. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  befallen 
us  in  Western  Europe  and  Great  Brit- 
ain if  that  monopoly  had  been  in 
Soviet  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wars  are  not  caused  by 
the  buildup  of  weapons. 

They  are  caused  when  an  aggressor 
believes  he  can  achieve  his  objectives 
at  an  acceptable  price. 

The  war  of  1939  was  not  caused  by 
an  arms  race.  It  sprang  from  a  tyrant's 
belief  that  other  countries  lacked  the 
means  and  the  will  to  resist  him. 

Remember  Bismarck's  phrase:  "E>o  I 
want  war?  Of  course  not,  I  want  victo- 
ry." 

Our  task  is  to  see  that  potential  ag- 
gressors from  whatever  quarter  under- 
stand plainly  that  the  capacity  and 
the  resolve  of  the  West  would  deny 
them  victory  in  war:  and  that  the  price 
they  would  pay  would  be  intolerable. 

That  is  the  basis  of  deterrence  and  it 
is  the  same  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
weapons.  For  let  us  never  forget  the 
horrors  of  conventional  wars  and  the 
hideous  sacrifice  of  those  who  have 
suffered  in  them.  Our  task  is  not  only 
to  prevent  nuclear  war,  but  to  prevent 
conventional  war  as  well. 

No  one  understood  the  Importance 
of  deterrence  more  clearly  than  Win- 
ston Churchill  when  in  his  last  speech 
to  you  he  said:  "Be  careful  above  all 
things  not  to  let  go  of  the  atomic 
weapon  until  you  are  sure,  and  more 
than  sure,  that  other  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  are  in  your  hands." 
Thirty-three  years  on.  those  weapons 
are  still  keeping  the  peace. 

But  since  then,  technology  has 
moved  on.  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
deterrence,  as  we  must,  it  is  essential 
that  our  research  and  capacity  do  not 
fall  behind  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  is  why  I  firmly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  pursue  re- 
search into  defense  against  ballistic 
nuclear  missiles— the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

Indeed.  I  hope  that  our  own  scien- 
tists will  share  in  this  research. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  both  signatories  to  the  1972 
Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty,  a  treaty 
without  any  terminal  date.  Nothing  in 
that  treaty  precludes  research,  but 
should  that  research  on  either  side 
lead  to  the  possible  deployment  of  new 
defense    systems,    that    would    be    a 


matter    for    negotiation    under    the 
treaty. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  our  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have 
to  talk  with  them.  For  we  have  one 
OTerrlding  interest  in  common:  That 
never  again  should  there  be  a  conflict 
between  our  peoples.  We  hope,  too, 
that  we  can  achieve  security  with  far 
fewer  weapons  than  we  have  today 
and  at  lower  cost.  And  thanks  to  the 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Secretary  Shultz. 
negotiations  on  arms  control  open  in 
Geneva  on  the  12th  of  March.  They 
will  be  of  immense  importance  to  mil- 
lions. They  will  be  intricate,  complex 
and  demanding.  And  we  should  not 
expect  too  much  too  soon. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  shall 
face  a  Soviet  political  offensive  de- 
signed to  sow  differences  among  us. 
calculated  to  create  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose, to  impair  resolve— and  even  to 
sirouse  fear  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people. 

Hope  is  such  a  precious  commodity 
in  the  world  today  that  some  are 
tempted  to  buy  it  at  too  high  a  price. 
We  shall  have  to  resist  the  muddled 
su-guments  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  that  Russia's  inten- 
tions are  benign  and  that  o^xr&  are  sus- 
pect, or  who  would  have  us  simply  give 
up  our  defenses  in  the  hope  that 
where  we  led  others  would  follow. 

As  we  learned  cruelly  in  the  1930's, 
from  good  intentions  can  come  tragic 
results. 

Let  us  be  under  no  illusions:  It  is  our 
strength  and  not  their  goodwill  that 
has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
negotiating  table  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  our  alli- 
ance, if  it  holds  firm,  cannot  be  defeat- 
ed. But  it  could  be  outflanked.  It  is 
among  the  unfree  and  the  underfed 
that  subversion  takes  root. 

As  Ethiopia  demonstrated,  those 
people  get  precious  little  help  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  The 
weapons  which  they  pour  in  bring  nei- 
ther help  nor  hope  to  the  hungry. 

It  is  the  West  which  heard  their 
cries.  It  is  the  West  which  responded 
massively  to  the  heart-rending  starva- 
tion in  Africa.  It  is  the  West  which  has 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  up- 
lifting of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  from  poverty,  illiteracy  and  dis- 
ease. 

But  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  are  not  only  those  of  famine. 
They  face  also  a  mounting  burden  of 
debt,  falling  prices  for  primary  prod- 
ucts, protectionism  by  the  industrial- 
ized countries. 

Some  of  the  remedies  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  They  can  open  their  mar- 
kets to  productive  investment.  They 
can  pursue  responsible  policies  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment.  We  should  respect 
the  courage  and  resolve  with  which  so 
many  of  them  have  tackled  their  spe- 


cial problems.  But  we  also  have  a  duty 
to  help. 

How  can  we  help?  First,  and  most 
important,  by  keeping  our  markets 
open  to  them.  Protectionism  is  a 
danger  to  all  our  trading  partnerships. 
And  for  many  countries  trade  is  even 
more  important  than  aid.  And  so  we  in 
Britain  support  President  Reagan's 
call  for  a  new  GATT  round. 

The  current  strength  of  the  dollar, 
which  is  causing  so  much  difficulty  for 
some  of  your  industries,  creates  obvi- 
ous pressures  for  "special  cases."  for 
new  trade  barriers  to  a  free  market.  I 
am  certain  that  your  administration  is 
right  to  resist  such  pressures. 

To  give  in  to  them  would  betray  the 
millions  in  the  developing  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  strains  on  your 
other  trading  partners.  The  develop- 
ing countries  need  our  markets,  as  we 
need  theirs. 

And  we  cannot  preach  economic  ad- 
justment to  them,  and  refuse  to  prac- 
tice it  at  home. 

And,  second,  we  must  remember  that 
the  way  in  which  we  in  the  developed 
countries  manage  our  economies  deter- 
mines whether  the  world's  financial 
framework  is  stable:  it  determines  the 
level  of  interest  rates;  it  determines 
the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
sound  investment  the  world  over,  and 
it  determines  whether  or  not  the  poor 
countries  can  service  their  past  loans, 
let  alone  compete  for  new  ones. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  we  sup- 
port so  strongly  your  efforts  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  No  other  country  in 
the  world  can  be  immune  from  its  ef- 
fects. Such  is  the  influence  of  the 
American  economy  on  us  all. 

We  in  Europe  have  watched  with  ad- 
miration the  burgeoning  of  this 
mighty  American  economy.  There  is  a 
new  mood  in  the  United  States.  A  visi- 
tor feels  it  at  once.  The  resurgence  of 
your  self-confidence  and  your  national 
pride  is  almost  tangible.  Now  the  Sun 
is  rising  in  the  West. 

For  many  years  our  vitality  In  Brit- 
ain was  blunted  by  excessive  reliance 
on  the  State.  Our  industries  were  na- 
tionalized, controlled  and  subsidized  in 
a  way  that  yours  never  were.  We're 
having  to  recover  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  you  never  lost. 

Many  of  the  policies  you  are  follow- 
ing are  the  policies  we  are  following. 

You  have  brought  inflation  down.  So 
have  we. 

You  have  declared  war  on  regula- 
tions and  controls.  So  have  we.  Our 
civil  service  is  now  smaller  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war.  And  controls  on 
pay.  prices,  dividends,  foreign  ex- 
change all  are  gone. 

You  have  encouraged  small  business, 
so  often  the  source  of  tomorrow's  Jobs. 
So  have  we. 

But  above  all.  we  are  carrying  out 
the  largest  program  of  denationaliza- 
tion in  our  history.  Just  a  few  years 
ago     in     Britain,     privatization     was 


thought  to  be  a  pipe  dream.  Now  it  is  a 
reality,  and  a  popular  one. 

Omi  latest  success  was  the  sale  of 
British  Telecommunications.  It  was 
the  largest  share  issue  ever  to  be 
brought  to  the  market  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  2  million  people 
bought  shares. 

Members  of  Congress,  that  is  what 
capitalism  is:  A  system  which  brings 
wealth  to  the  many,  and  not  Just  to 
the  few. 

The  United  Kingdom  economy  is  in 
its  fourth  year  of  recovery,  slower 
than  yours  but  positive  recovery. 

We  have  not  yet  shared  your  success 
In  bringing  down  unemployment,  al- 
though we  are  creating  many  new 
Jobs. 

But  output,  investment  and  standard 
of  living  are  all  at  record  levels  and 
profits  are  well  up. 

And  the  pound,  it  is  too  low.  But 
whatever  the  proper  international 
level  of  sterling,  it  is  a  marvelous  time 
for  Americans  not  only  to  visit  Britain, 
but  to  invest  with  us. 

And  many  are.  America  is  by  far  the 
largest  direct  investor  in  Britain  and  I 
am  delighted  to  say  that  Britain  is  the 
largest  direct  investor  in  the  United 
States. 

The  British  economy  has  an  under- 
lying strength.  Any.  like  you,  we  use 
our  strength  and  resolve  to  carry  out 
our  duties  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
wider  world. 

We  were  the  first  country  to  station 
cruise  missiles  on  our  territory.  Britain 
led  the  rest. 

In  proportion  to  our  population  we 
station  the  same  number  of  troops  as 
you  in  Germany. 

In  Central  America  we  keep  troops 
stationed  in  Belize  at  the  Govern- 
ment's request.  That  is  our  contribu- 
tion to  sustaining  democracy  in  a  part 
of  the  world  so  vital  to  the  United 
States. 

We  have  troops  in  Cyprus  and  in  the 
south  Atlantic  and,  at  your  request,  a 
smsJl  force  in  the  Sinai,  and  British 
servicemen  are  now  on  loan  to  some  30 
foreign  countries.  We  were  alongside 
you  in  Beirut.  We  work  with  you  in 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Our  navy  is  on  duty  across  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Britain  meets  her  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  and  she 
will  go  on  doing  so. 

But.  Members  of  Congress,  closer  to 
home  there  is  a  threat  to  freedom 
both  savage  and  insidious.  Both  our 
countries  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists.  We  have  both  lost  some 
of  ovir  best  young  lives.  And  I  have  lost 
some  close  and  dear  friends. 

Free,  strong,  democratic  societies 
will  not  be  driven  by  gimmen  to  aban- 
don freedom  or  democracy. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
will  not  be  solved  by  the  coldblooded 
murder    of    American    servicemen    in 
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Lebanon,  nor  by  the  murder  of  Ameri- 
can civilians  on  a  hijacked  aircraft. 
Nor  will  the  problems  of  Northern  Ire- 
land be  solved  by  the  assassin's  gun  or 
bomb. 

Garret  Fitzgerald  and  I  and  our  re- 
spective governments  are  united  in 
condemning  terrorism. 

We  recognize  the  differing  traditions 
and  identities  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
community  of  Northern  Ireland,  the 
nationalist  and  the  unionist.  We  seek  a 
political  way  forward  acceptable  to 
them  both  which  respects  them  both. 

So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland  wish  to  remain 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
wishes  will  be  respected.  If  ever  there 
were  to  be  a  majority  in  favor  of 
change,  then  I  believe  that  our  Parlia- 
ment would  respond  accordingly. 

For  that  is  the  principle  of  consent, 
enshrined  in  your  Constitution  and  an 
essential  part  of  ours. 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  this 
principle  between  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Indeed  the  four  constitutional  na- 
tionalist parties  of  Ireland,  north  and 
south,  who  came  together  to  issue  the 
new  Ireland  forum  report,  made  clear 
that  any  new  arrangements  could  only 
come  about  by  consent,  and  I  welcome, 
too,  their  outright  condemnation  and 
total  rejection  of  terrorism  and  all  its 
worlds. 

Be  under  no  illusions  about  the  Pro- 
visional IRA.  They  terrorize  their  own 
communities.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
democracy,  and  of  freedom,  too. 

Do  not  Just  take  my  word  for  it.  Ask 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
where  ii  is  an  offense  even  to  belong 
to  that  organization,  as  indeed  it  also 
is  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  alike  to 
bring  home  this  message  to  American 
citizens  who  may  be  misled  into 
making  contributions  to  seemingly  in- 
nocuous groups.  The  fact  is  that 
money  is  used  to  buy  the  deaths  of 
Irishmen,  north  and  south  of  the 
border,  and  70  percent  of  those  killed 
by  the  IRA  are  Irishmen.  And  that 
money  buys  the  killing  and  wounding 
even  of  American  citizens  visiting  our 
country. 

Garret  Fitzgerald— and  I  salute  him 
for  the  very  brave  thing  he  did  yester- 
day in  passing  a  special  law  to  see  that 
money  did  not  get  to  the  IRA— Garret 
Fitzgerald  and  I  will  continue  to  con- 
sult together  in  the  quest  for  stability 
and  peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  And  we 
hope  we  wUl  have  your  continued  sup- 
port for  our  Joint  efforts  to  find  a  way 
forward. 

Distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
our  two  countries  have  a  common  her- 
itage as  well  as  a  common  language.  It 
is  no  mere  figxire  of  speech  to  say  that 
many  of  your  most   enduring   tradi- 


tions, representative  government, 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  a  system 
of  constitutional  checks  and  balances, 
stem  from  our  own  small  islands. 

But  they  are  as  much  your  lawful  in- 
heritance as  ours.  You  did  not  borrow 
these  traditions.  You  took  them  with 
you,  because  they  were  already  your 
own. 

Human  progress  is  not  automatic. 
Civilization  has  its  ebbs  and  flows.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  last  500 
years,  whether  in  the  field  of  art,  sci- 
ence, technology,  religious  tolerance 
or  in  the  practice  of  politics,  the  con- 
scious inspiration  of  it  all  has  been  the 
belief  and  practice  of  freedom  under 
law,  a  freedom  disciplined  by  morality, 
under  a  law  perceived  to  be  Just. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  address  with- 
out recalling  words  made  immortal  by 
your  great  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  second  inaugural  address,  when 
he  looked  beyond  an  age  when  men 
fought  and  strove  toward  a  more 
peaceful  future.  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all:  With  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  that  we  are  in  *  *  *  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

Members  of  Congress,  may  our  two 
kindred  Nations  go  forward  together, 
sharing  Lincoln's  vision,  firm  of  pur- 
pose, strong  in  faith,  warm  of  heart,  as 
we  approach  the  third  milleniiun  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'clock  and  37  minutes  a.m., 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  retired  from  the  HaU  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETINO  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  and  41 
minutes  a.m.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


D  1230 
AFTER  RECESS 


PRINTINO  OP  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  ON  JAPANESE 
AUTO  IMPORTS 


The   recess   having   expired,   at    12 

o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foijnr). 


PRIME  MINISTER  THATCHER'S 
ADDRESS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  this 
morning,  and  there  is  no  question  she 
is  a  woman  of  great  substance  and 
held  in  high  regard,  and  properly  so. 

It  was  comforting  to  note  that  she 
felt  as  strongly  about  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  but  then  when  she 
shifted  into  the  question  of  the  Irish 
problem  in  Northern  Ireland,  what 
was  important  is  that  she  did  raise  the 
issue  here,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  Joint  session. 

That,  we  would  like  to  believe,  was 
in  response  to  a  letter  signed  by  40 
Members  of  the  House,  urging  her  to 
do  that. 

We  do,  however,  take  some  excep- 
tions to  the  maimer  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed it.  She  addressed  it  from  her 
perspective;  she  talked  about  terror- 
ism, aiid  we  pU  condemn  terrorism  uni- 
versally. 

Terrorism  comes  in  many  forms.  In- 
stitutional terrorism  which  is  inflicted 
by  a  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  enforced  the  law  in 
that  area. 

There  Is  a  question  of  basic  rights, 
civil  rights,  the  discrimination  and 
denial  of  political  opportunity,  denial 
of  employment  opportunity,  denial  of 
proper  housing  that  exists  in  the  six 
counties  of  Ulster  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister did  not  address  herself  to.  Hers 
was  a  single-dimension  approach,  serv- 
ing her  own  btait  interests. 

What  heartened  me  is  the  fact  that 
she  will  continue  to  speak  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic.  And 
hopefuUy  that  will  be  productive.  We 
agree  that  in  the  end,  it  will  not  be 
terrorism  or  force  of  violence  that  will 
bring  about  the  solution;  it  will  be  a 
political  solution,  but  there  will  not  be 
a  political  solution  until  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  sit  down  in  good  faith, 
with  a  determination  to  resolve  an 
age-old  problem. 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. )    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  calling  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  auto  import 
agreement. 

I  do  so  because  I  think  we  need  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment that  they  need  to  be  much 
more  forthcoming  in  opening  up  their 
markets  and  turning  around  the 
dollar/yen  imbalance. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  talk.  aU 
th%  meetings,  and  all  the  promises,  we 
have  seen  very  little  in  the  way  of  con- 
crete action  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese. 

They  supposedly  agreed  to  steps  last 
year  to  stabilize  the  dollar/yen  align- 
ment, but  the  value  of  the  yen  has 
now  reached  an  all  time  high. 

They  continue  to  drag  their  feet  in  a 
whole  host  of  areas  with  respect  to  al- 
lowing our  products  Into  their  mar- 
kets. 

Our  trade  Imbalance  with  the  Japa- 
nese has  now  reached  an  unbelievable 
high  of  $37  billion. 

Twenty  billion  of  that  is  due  to  auto 
imports,  even  with  the  import  cap. 
The  total  imbalance  is  costing  us 
nearly  1  million  Jobs  according  to 
Commerce  Department  figures. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mates that  removal  of  the  import  cap 
on  autos  will  result  in  4  to  5  billion 
dollars  worth  of  additional  Japanese 
cars  flooding  our  markets. 

I  don't  care  what  the  health  of  our 
auto  industry  is  at  this  time,  we  as  a 
nation  simply  cannot  afford  such  an 
addition  to  our  trade  imbalance. 

And  we  cannot  afford  the  Job  loss 
that  will  result. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing, 
identical  to  one  being  introduced 
today  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dam- 
forth,  calls  for  retention  of  the  volun- 
tary restraint  agreement  until  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan  are  substantially  in- 
creased and  our  trade  deficit  with  the 
Japanese  is  substantially  reduced. 

I  urge  that  it  be  given  early  commit- 
tee consideration  and  be  taken  up  on 
the  House  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  resolution  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  reached  the  un- 
precedented level  of  $37  billion  In  1984— ac- 
counting for  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
United  States  deficit  with  the  world; 

Whereas,  this  unprecedented  bilateral  def- 
icit was  accumulated  in  spite  of  significant 
growth  in  the  Japanese  economy; 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  free  trade  pro- 
vide for  trade  flows  between  nations  on  the 


basis  of  each  nation's  comparative  advan- 
tage; 

Whereas.  Japan  has  extensive  access  to 
the  United  States  market  for  products 
where  Japan  has  comparative  advantage: 

Whereas.  United  States  exporters  lack 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  forest  products,  key  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  certain  services  where 
the  United  States  has  comparative  advan- 
tage: 

Whereas,  the  bilateral  trade  imbalance  is 
costing  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  every  year; 

Whereas,  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  rela- 
tive to  the  yen  effectively  subsidizes  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  SUtes  and  taxes 
United  States  exports  to  Japan: 

Whereas,  despite  the  voluntary  restraint 
Japanese  autos  continue  to  account  for  ap- 
proximately 2  million  cars  imported  into  the 
United  States  market— contributing  over 
$20  billion  to  the  bilateral  trade  deficit: 

Whereas,  years  of  negotiating  with  Japan 
to  secure  meaningful  improvements  In 
market  access  for  competitive  United  States 
exports  have  been  largely  unsuccessful: 

Whereas,  many  other  countries  experi- 
ence comparable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  the  Japanese  market; 

Whereas,  an  end  to  the  voluntary  re- 
straint on  autos  without  a  comparable  im- 
provement in  access  for  competitive  United 
States  exports  to  the  Japanese  market  will 
severely  exacerbate  the  bUateral  trade  defi- 
cit: 

Whereas,  this  deficit  has  the  potential  of 
undermining  the  entire  range  of  bUateral 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  voluntary 
restraint  on  Japanese  autos  not  be  ended 
until  United  States  exports  to  Japan  are 
substantially  Increased  and  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  substan- 
tially reduced. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  student 
financial  aid  are  severe,  unfair,  and 
shortsighted.  The  cuts  are  too  broad. 
At  least  1  million  students  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  no  longer  being 
eligible  for  assistance. 

The  proposals  are  unfair.  They 
strike  at  the  middle  class  and  the  poor 
student.  Jeopardizing  equal  opportuni- 
ty In  education  by  limiting  access  to 
private  and  prestigious  universities  to 
only  the  very  rich. 

Beyond  being  unfair,  the  proposals 
are  shortsighted.  Where  will  tomor- 
row's scientists,  doctors,  and  lawyers 
come  from?  An  educated  population  is 
a  nation's  strength.  We  cannot  sacri- 
fice our  most  valuable  asset  for  tomor- 
row—our youth. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  section  127  of  Public  Law  97- 
377,  the  Chair  appoints,  on  behalf  of 
the  Speaker,  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Page  Board  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Fazio  of  California;  and 

Mr.  KiLDEE  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
PAGE  BOARD 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  127  of  Public  Law  97-377,  I 
appoint  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Page  Board. 


DONT     INTERFERE     WITH     THE 
VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT 

AGREEMENT    WITH   THE   JAPA- 
NESE 

(lAx.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  commend  the  minority 
leader  for  his  foresight  in  introducing 
the  resolution  directed  to  the  J^>a- 
nese,  and  as  to  the  trade  problems  as 
we  have  grown  to  know  it. 

The  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
should  not  be  interfered  with  at  this 
time.  We  have  experience  with  the 
Japanese.  Not  only  the  $27  billion 
trade  deficit,  but  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  you  can  depend 
upon  their  word. 

Some  6  months  ago,  Ambassador 
Brock,  our  special  trade  negotiator, 
was  sent  to  Japan,  commitments  were 
made,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
changes;  some  of  our  electronics  Indus- 
try was  going  to  be  given  better  con- 
sideration and  more  faor  international 
trade  concessions;  that  did  not  materi- 
alize. 

We  end  up  buying  everything,  all 
speciadty.  all  highly  labor  intensive 
products  from  the  Japanese,  and  they 
buy  from  us  oranges  and  other  minor 
things. 

I  wish  to  commend  again  the  minori- 
ty leader.  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  the 
very  early  cosponsors  of  his  resolution, 
and  I  hope  and  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues would  join  In  this,  what  I 
think  Ls  a  very  proper  exercise  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  via  the  resolution 
area. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED 
CUTS  IN  STUDENT  FINANCIAL 
AID  SEVERE,  UNFAIR.  AND 
SHORTSIGHTED 

(Mr.  PERHINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  - 


D  1240 

DON'T  PULL  THE  PLUG  ON 
FAMILY  FARMERS 

(Mr.  ALEIXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  New  York  Times  published 
editorial  support  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's elimination  of  farm  pro- 
grams. The  Times,  like  too  many  other 
eastern  media,  does  not  understand 
the  severity  of  the  farm  problem  nor 
its  ultimate  impact  on  urban  America. 

Today,  our  colleague  Liitdsat 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  responded  elo- 
quently to  the  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial, explaining  the  fallacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  warning  that 
it  would  be  "an  economic  time  bomb  in 
rural  America  *  *  •  the  beginning  of 
the  self-inunolation  of  the  agricultural 
system  that  is  our  national  treasure 
and  our  best  hope  for  a  hungry 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  family 
farm  is  in  a  state  of  economic  depres- 
sion. The  farmer  needs  the  under- 
standing of  his  Government  and  of  the 
press.  I  commend  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia  for  his  excellent  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times  and  recom- 
mend his  insights  into  the  farm  prob- 
lem for  the  consideration  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20.  1985] 

Ooif 'T  PtTLL  TMK  Plug  on  Pamilt  Pauiers 
To  the  Editor 

Your  Peb.  7  editorial  In  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  dismemberment  of 
Pederal  farm  programs  reflects  the  same 
tragic  misunderstanding  of  American  agri- 
culture that  we  see  today  in  the  White 
House. 

The  killing  blow  that  the  Administration 
is  preparing  for  the  family  (arm  will  not  de- 
stroy a  "19th-century  vision  of  pastoral  life" 
or  a  handful  of  marginal  farm  operators.  It 
will  bankrupt  many  of  our  most  productive 
farmers  and  brutalize  the  economy  of  our 
urbanized  nation. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
$26  bUllon  from  credit  and  farm  subsidies 
over  tliree  years.  Many  of  these  programs 
are  sorely  in  need  of  reform.  But  in  their 
place,  the  Administration  proposes  nothing. 

VS.  agriculture  could  prosper  without 
such  programs  if  world  agriculture  operated 
in  a  free  market.  But  it  does  not.  Canada  is 
decimating  our  timber  industry  with  har- 
vests from  its  government-owned  forests. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  produce  the  bulk  of 
their  commodities  on  government-owned 
land  with  government  financing.  Australia 
floods  our  markets  with  meat  processed 
under  health  standards  not  accepted  here. 
Throughout  the  world,  our  farmer  competi- 
tors are  generously  cultivated  by  their  na- 
tional treasiiries. 

But  in  America,  farm  programs  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  stability  of 
supply  and  price.  The  support  programs  we 
have  are  truly  support  programs  for  the 
grocery  shopper,  who  enjoys  the  cheapest 
food  in  any  developed  nation.  When  Oov- 
emment-induced  surpluses  and  trade  poli- 
cies threw  the  farmer  against  the  rocks,  he 
continued  to  subsidize  the  consumer  by 
using  up  the  equity  in  his  land. 

This  Administration's  best  agricultural 
minds  gave  us  PIK  (payment  in  kind),  the 
most  expensive  failure  of  a  farm  program  in 
recent  history.  Now.  having  waited  untU  the 
credit  and  price  crisis  is  full  blown.  It  would 


step  adroitly  aside,  and  presto,  we  will  have 
more  efficient  agriculture. 

The  result  of  that  play  will  not  be  the  loss 
of  a  misty-eyed  vision  of  Americana:  it  will 
be  the  detonation  of  an  economic  time  bomb 
in  rural  America,  the  collapse  of  agricultur- 
al banks  and  the  eventual  soaring  of  food 
prices.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  self- 
immolation  of  the  agricultural  system  tiiat 
is  our  national  treasure  and  our  best  hope 
for  a  hungry  world. 

Our  best  and  cheapest  course  of  action  is 
not  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  family  farmer. 
Our  course  must  l>e  to  modernize  our  trade 
and  farm  policy  tools  to  sustain  our  agricul- 
tural resource  through  these  troubled  times. 
LmsaAT  Thomas, 
Member  of  Conffre**,  l*t  DitL,  Oa., 

Wastilngton,  February  8,  1985. 


STRATEGY  JifftJST  BE  DEVEL- 
OPED TO  DEAL  WITH  PROB- 
LEMS ON  MEXICAN  BORDER 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  dajrs  the  United  States  has 
launched  an  intensive  search  along 
the  Mexican  border  for  U.S.  Drug  Eln- 
forcement  Agent  Enrique  Camarena 
Salazar,  who  was  abducted  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

This  border  crackdown  has  generat- 
ed a  lot  of  controversy  both  in  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  In  so  doing,  it 
has  focused  new  attention  on  Just  how 
open  our  border  is,  and  why  we  have 
so  many  problems  with  illegal  aliens, 
terrorists,  drugs,  and  other  contraband 
entering  our  country  through  the 
border  with  Mexico. 

The  fact  is,  it's  easy  to  cross  the 
border  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  While  our  Border  Patrol  and 
Immigration  Service  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  police  the  border, 
they  Just  don't  have  the  manpower 
and  resources  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
How  can  they  be  expected  to  control 
the  influx  of  illegal  aliens  and  drugs 
into  our  country  when  we  have  some- 
thing like  one  border  patrolman  for 
every  200  miles  of  border  with  Mexico? 

The  chaos  which  Is  occurring  now  as 
a  result  of  the  search  for  Agent  Sala- 
zar is  unacceptable  to  both  America 
and  Mexico.  I  regret  that  it  has  taken 
this  kidnaping  incident  to  show  that 
we  are  capable  of  tightening  the  secu- 
rity along  our  borders,  but  that  we 
don't  even  have  a  coordinated  strategy 
for  doing  so. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  Agent  Salazar 
will  be  rescued  safely,  and  that  the 
rumors  of  other  plots  to  kidnap  U.S. 
drug  enforcement  officials  prove  to  be 
groundless.  But  we  cannot  depend  on 
that. 

I  hope  that  we  have  finally  learned 
from  this  incident  that  we  must  devel- 
op a  strategy  and  commit  the  re- 
sources now  to  deal  with  the  terror- 
ism, drug  smuggling,  illegal  aliens  and 
other  problems  along  our  border  with 
Mexico. 


THE  SOCIOECONOMIC  WAR  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  heard  Margaret  Thatcher 
proclaim  her  concern  for  resolving  the 
problems  of  violence  in  Ireland.  I  hope 
those  concerns  would  focus  on  the  un- 
declared socioeconomic  war  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  that  has  made  life  in 
Northern  Ireland  a  living  hell  for  the 
Catholic  minority  which  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
laws  to  protect  them,  no  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  no  hope  for  the  future. 

The  continued  use  of  the  lethal  plas- 
tic bullet  by  British  Forces  occupying 
that  region,  and  the  suspension  of 
basic  and  individual  rights  under  the 
Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act,  the 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  and  the  Dip- 
lock  court  system,  continue  to  frus- 
trate and  anger  those  who  work  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  Of  all  of 
the  human  rights  violations  suffered 
by  the  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland 
at  the  hands  of  this  system,  however, 
perhaps  none  is  as  pervasive  and  as 
detrimental  as  the  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  exercised  toward 
Catholics  in  this  region. 

The  right  to  work  is  a  fundamental 
right  that  is  not  only  an  economic,  but 
a  spiritual  necessity.  On  this  note  I 
commend  New  York  City  Comptroller, 
Harrison  Goldin  for  his  recent  efforts 
to  convince  the  13  companies  in  which 
the  New  York  City  pension  funds  have 
investments,  to  adopt  the  MacBride 
principles.  If  successfully  adopted  by 
these  American  corporations,  these 
equal  opportunity-affirmative  action 
principles  could  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  quality  of  life  for  Catho- 
lics In  Northern  Ireland. 


THE  HATCH  ACT 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hatch  Act  was  originally  intended  to 
protect  the  average  Federal  employee 
from  political  intimidation  by  their  su- 
pervisors. It  has,  however,  recently 
been  perverted  under  this  administra- 
tion tmd  has  become  the  chief  instru- 
ment for  silencing  the -private,  volun- 
tary, political  expression  of  Federal 
workers. 

Recent  examples  include  the  ban- 
ning of  Federal  employee  participation 
in  nonpartisan  voter  registration,  visi- 
ble and  highly  publicized  attempts  to 
prosecute  Federal  employee  union 
leaders  who  spoke  out  on  behalf  of 
their  workers. 

We  should  not,  of  course.  aUow  Gov- 
ernment workers  to  politic  or  become 


involved  in  politics  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  good.  The  original  intent  is 
sound:  Stop  harassment,  allow  the  per- 
formance of  duties  without  political 
interference  and  prevent  work  in  cam- 
paigns. 

But  the  Hatch  Act  is  not  an  excuse 
to  silence  dissent.  It  is  not  an  excuse 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  constitution- 
al liberties.  The  recent  announcement 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  leaders  of 
Federal  unions  is  not  an  act  of  law  en- 
forcement, it  is  an  act  of  revenge  and 
it  has  no  place  in  our  country. 


North  Atlantic  community.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  begin  a  dialog  with 
the  Westminister  Parliament  and  so 
shall  offer  a  proposal  that  this  Con- 
gress begin  by  responding  to  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  remarks  with  the  serious 
consideration  of  American  interests  in 
Ireland. 

I  have  drafted  my  position  in  this 
grave  matter  in  a  paper  entitled  "On 
American  Interests  in  Ireland."  which 
I  shall  offer  in  this  Record. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 


ON  AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN 
IRELAND 

(Mr.  DioGUARDI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  witnessed  today  a  great  occur- 
rence in  the  House  with  the  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  address- 
ing the  Joint  session  today. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  I 
think  is  very  timely  and  very  impor- 
tant today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  February  20, 
1985,  Ash  Wednesday,  Congress  was 
addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  Margaret  Thatcher.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  was  the  first  successor  of 
Lord  North  so  honored  since  Winston 
Churchill  was  so  honored  in  1952. 

That  such  an  honor  be  bestowed 
upon  the  head  of  a  government  in 
whose  name  niunerous  himian  rights 
and  civil  rights  violations  are  perpe- 
trated upon  the  Irish  people,  in  those 
six  of  the  divided  Irish  province  of  Ul- 
ster's nine  counties,  known  as  North- 
em  Ireland,  has  been  protested  by  nu- 
merous Irish-Americans,  and  Irish- 
American  organizations,  and  private 
citizens. 

Irish  America  came  to  Washington 
today  by  the  thousands  from  all  over 
this  great  coimtry  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  of  the  executive  branch 
their  moral  outrage  over  the  continu- 
ing injustice  which  is  the  partition  of 
Ireland  and  the  occupation  of  part  of 
the  Irish  national  territory  by  a  for- 
eign govemment  and  army,  contrary 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

They  also  came  to  express  their 
belief  today  that  in  all  the  world  only 
the  Govemment  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  British  Govemment  upon  the 
necessity  to  seek  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  for  all  of  Ireland  through  the 
recognition  of  the  sovereignity  of  the 
Irish  nation  over  the  entire  island  of 
Ireland,  her  Islands  and  territorial 
seas. 

In  consideration  of  the  concerns  of 
Irish  America  and  of  my  own  concern 
for  peace.  Justice,  and  stability  in  the 


but  which  feels  a  moral  imperative  to  woi^ 
through  the  American  political  system  to 
seek  to  hasten  the  English  withdrawal  and 
the  reunification  of  Ireland  which  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for 
all  of  Ireland.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
Primate  of  All  Ireland  and  the  previous 
Taoiseach  (Irish  Prime  Minister)  alike  have 
recognized  both  the  legitimacy  and  the  utili- 
ty of  the  American  dimension. 

Sharing  the  bright  dream  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Easter  Week  1916,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  pledged  themselves  "To  aid  and 
advance  by  all  legitimate  means  the  asplra- 


1  ail.  Li.aii^i^i  !»..  w.«  «»,»~.vv^^.,  rr_-*tons  and  endeavors  of  the  Irish  people  for 
address  the  House  on  this  m()st  timely" j^^^pi^j^  ^^  absolute  independence  " 
and  important  matter  to  all  Ameri 


cans. 

On  Amkrican  Intkrests  in  Ireland 
To  many  Americans,  the  tragedy  that  is  In 
"Northern  Ireland  "  today  is  little  more  than 
an  Internal  British  squabble,  or  at  most,  a 
bilateral  concern  between  Dublin  and 
London.  In  any  case,  most  Americans  feel 
that  the  "Irish  Question  "  is  of  no  practical 
concern  to  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  definite  Interest 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  In  Ireland  and  In  the  corrolary  recon- 
ciliation of  the  "British"  and  Irish  peoples. 
American  Interests  go  beyond  the  fact  that 
we  have  deep  and  abiding  ties  of  blood  and 
affection  with  all  parties  to  the  tragic  con- 
flict that  is  in  Ireland  today.  Our  Interest 
also  lies  in  the  establishment  of  political, 
economic  and  military/naval  stability  in  a 
part  of  the  world  which  lies  immediately 
beside  the  jugular  vein  of  commerce  and 
communication  between  North  America  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

The  continuing  conflict  in  those  six  of  the 
divided  Irish  province  of  Ulster's  nine  coun- 
ties known  as  'Northern  Ireland"  costs  the 
United  Kingdom  in  blood,  treasure,  and  rep- 
utation. It  costs  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  in  terms  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Ireland  (with  her  proven  military 
manpower  and  her  strategically-located 
naval  and  air  bases)  and  its  costs  in  down- 
graded British  participation  In  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  Ultimately,  though  indi- 
rectly, it  Is  the  American  soldier,  sailor, 
airman.  Marine  and  taxpayer  who  must 
take  up  the  slack  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
defense  of  the  West.  (This  last  point  was  re- 
enforced  by  the  recent  South  Atlantic  con- 
flict with  Argentina). 

Since  the  1981  Hunger  Strikes,  interest  In 
the  "troubles"  In  Ireland  has  increased 
around  the  world,  espedaUy  in  the  United 
SUtes;  New  York  Cnty,  for  example,  wit- 
nesses months  and  montlis  of  the  largest 
sustained  Irish  demonstrations  and  general 
press  and  media  Interest  since  the  early 
1920's.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  scandal  for 
the  entire  Western  World  that  Ireland 
today  is  witness  to  political  concentration 
camps.  Whether  viewed  as  a  question  of 
human  righU  or  of  political/military  insur- 
gency, and  current  conflict  in  the  "North" 
of  Ireland  is  a  blot  upon  the  repuUtion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  chink  In  both 
the  moral  and  the  physical  armor  of  the 
West. 

The  American  dimension  to  the  centuries- 
old  Anglo-Irish  conflict  has  existed  since 
long  before  the  independence  of  the  United 
SUtes.  There  is  a  significant  body  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  which  believes  not  only  in  the 
moral  rectitude  of  a  truly  independent  Irish 
Ireland,  "not  Free  merely,  but  Gaelic  as 
well,  not  Gaelic  merely,  but  Free  as  well," 


Ireland  is  chronically  destablllfeed  by  the 
"British"  presence.  The  on-going  conflict  in 
north-east  Ireland  Is  not  only  a  growing  con- 
cern to  Irish  America,  but  also  a  potential 
threat  to  the  security  and  sUblllty  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community.  Ireland  lies 
astride  the  sealanes  through  which  Europe 
and.  yes.  Great  Britain  must  be  reinforced 
and  resupplied  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  We 
have  no  less  an  authority  for  tills  strategic 
judgement  than  the  former  Cl^hairman  of 
the  NATO  MUitary  Committee,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Sir  Peter  Hm-Norton(No  soft  Op- 
Uons:  The  PoUUco-Milltary  ReaUUes  of 
NATO,  1978). 

Nothing  tiiat  has  been  tried  since  1920  tias 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people 
nor  the  political  Instability  of  Ireland.  Parti- 
tion was  the  principal  cause  of  Irish  "offi- 
cial" neutrality  during  the  Second  World 
War,  and  Partition  tias  the  same  effect 
today.  Ireland  must  reachieve  national 
unity  with  sufficient  alacrity  to  preclude 
meddling  by  agents  of  the  other  great  de- 
stablizer.  The  reunited  Irish  people,  them- 
selves, are  the  most  secure  custodians  of 
their  own  liberties. 

I  agree  that  a  change  In  British  policy 
must  be  encouraged  and  I  further  contend 
that  the  ultimate  reunification  of  Ireland  is 
an  important  element  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  for  all  Ireland;  in  the  words  of  Pa- 
dralc  Pearse:  "Ireland  unfree  shall  never  be 
at  peace." 

The  United  SUtes  is  currently  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  of  the  principals  of  this  un- 
happy conflict,  most  especially  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  true  friend  does  not  en- 
courage error,  but  rather  appeals  to  the 
other's  better  nature. 

I  shall  encourage  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  pursue  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  policies  which  will  persuade  the  Brit- 
ish govemment  that  the  orderly,  phased  re- 
unification of  a  truly  Independent  sovereign 
Ireland  is  not  only  historically  and  morally 
Just,  but  is  also  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  entire  North  Atlantic  communi- 
ty. 

Looking  not  only  to  the  principle  of  Liber- 
ty, but  also  to  the  pragmatic,  peaceful 
means  of  United  SUtes  assistance  in  the 
achievement  of  Irish  re-unification.  I  stiall 
join  my  efforts  with  those  of  my  friend. 
Chairman  Mario  Biaggi,  and  the  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 
as  with  any  other  sincere  friends  of  Ireland 
in  a  variety  of  measures  including  the 
amendment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  economic  relief  and  reha- 
biliUtion  assistance  for  Ireland.  I  shall  also 
continue  to  consult  with  County  Executive 
Andrew  P.  O'Rourke.  with  Senator  John  E. 
Plynn.  and  with  my  constitutents  concern- 
ing issues  of  interest  of  Irish  America. 

With  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
War  for  Independence  still   green   in  our 
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memory,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Ameri- 
can debt  to  the  Irish  is  not  less  than  the 
debt  we  redeemed  in  France  in  1917/18  and 
again  in  1944. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  24TH  MEET- 
ING WITH  THE  EUROPEAN 
PARLIAMENT  DELEGATION 

AND  FACTFINDING  MISSION 
TO  PORTUGAL.  ISRAEL.  THE 
SOVIET  UNION.  AND  AUSTRIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
24th  meeting  between  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment was  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
on  January  7  through  9  of  this  year— 
at  an  important  time  in  the  history  of 
United  States-European  Community 
relations. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  confer- 
ence was  cochaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lantos]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GiLMAi*].  the  ranking  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  respectively  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  were:  J.J.  Pickle,  of 
Texas;  Gus  Yatron,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Les  AuCoin,  of  Oregon;  Hahry  Reid, 
of  Nevada;  E.  Thomas  Colekan,  of 
Missouri;  Robert  E.  Badham,  of  Cali- 
fornia; WiixiAif  M.  CuNGER,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Doug  Bereuter,  of  Nebraska; 
Mark  D.  Siljanser.  of  Michigan;  and 
Altres  M.  McCandless,  of  California. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  in 
Brussels,  members  of  the  delegation 
visited  Portugal,  Israel,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Austria  and  met  with  key 
government  leaders  and  officials  at 
each  stop.  The  focus  of  these  meetings 
were:  First.  Portuguese  accession  into 
the  Eiiropean  Economic  Community; 
second.  U.S.  bUateral  relations  and  the 
internal  political  situation  with  all 
countries  visited;  third,  arms  control 
issues;  and  fourth,  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  detailed  report  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  cochairmen  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  on  the  factfinding  mis- 
sion. This  is  followed  by  a  separate 
report  covering  the  agenda  of  the 
Brussels  conference,  including  the  U.S. 
presentations  on  these  topics,  and 
opinions  and  observations  expressed 
by  both  delegations. 

The  Congress  will  face  many  of 
these  issues  this  session,  and  I  believe 
that  the  business  in  which  this  biparti- 
san delegation  engaged  is  of  serious 
importance  and  directly  related  to  the 
participants'  legislative  responsibU- 
ities. 

I  strongly  commend  this  material  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  reports  follow: 


COmtlTTIX  Olf  PORCIGN  ATPAIRS, 

House  or  RcPRKSEifTATivKS, 
Waahington.  DC,  February  8,  1985. 
Hon.  Dants  B.  Fasceix. 
Chairmaji,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairt, 
Houte  of  Repretenlative*.   WoMhington, 
DC. 

DBAS  Mr.  Chairmam:  We  re8i>ectfully 
submit  our  report  on  the  34th  meeting  be- 
tween a  delegation  from  the  United  States 
Congress  and  a  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium  on 
January  7-9.  1985.  Congressman  Tom 
Lantos  (D-Callf)  chaired  the  C.S.  Delega- 
tion; Congressman  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (R- 
NY)  served  sis  co-chairman.  Other  members 
of  the  delegation  included  J.J.  Pickle  (D- 
Tex).  Gus  Yatron  (D-Pa).  Les  AuColn  CD- 
Ore),  Harry  Reid  <D-Nev),  E.  Thomas  Cole- 
man (R-Mo).  Robert  E.  Badham  (R-Callf). 
William  M.  dinger  (RPa).  Doug  Bereuter 
(R-Neb).  Mark  D.  SUJander  (R-Mich),  and 
Alfred  McCandless  (R-Callf).  The  European 
delegation  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Pleter  Dan- 
kert  of  the  Netherlands,  a  former  President 
of  the  European  Parliament.  Messrs.  Vin- 
cenzo  Giummarra  of  Italy  and  Rene-Emll 
Piquet  of  Prance  served  as  the  co-chairman. 

This  parliamentary  exchange  occurred  at 
an  important  time  In  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  In  the  history  of  European-Ameri- 
can relations.  The  new  European  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Jacques  Delors  of  Prance, 
had  entered  office  on  January  7th.  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  alike  looked  forward  to 
what  new  measures  the  Commission  would 
Implement  to  resolve  many  of  the  issues 
confronting  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  The  new  Commission  was 
taking  office  at  a  time  when  economic  ques- 
tions were  affecting  U.S.-European  relations 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  For  the  U.S.  delegation,  this 
meeting  presented  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  matters  for  the  first  time  with  mem- 
bers of  the  new  European  Parliament  elect- 
ed in  June  1984. 

The  agenda  of  the  two-day  meeting  fo- 
cussed  on  trade,  economic  and  political 
questions  affecting  our  relationship.  Al- 
though some  members  of  the  European  del- 
egation suggested  that  U.S. -EC  relations 
were  generally  good,  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  significant  differences  existed  on 
several  fronts,  foremost  of  which  was  trade 
and  agriculture. 

CCOIfOMIC  AND  TRAOK  ISSUKS 

None  of  the  agricultural  disputes  appear 
near  solution.  The  European  Community's 
reliance  on  subsidies  through  its  Common 
Agriculture  Policy  (CAP)  has  enabled  it  to 
take  markets  from  the  U.S.  farmers.  The 
U.S.  delegation  expressed  clearly  its  belief 
that  the  attempt  to  reform  CAP  In  1984  had 
not  corrected  the  conditions  which  cause 
European  surpluses.  Briefly,  the  difference 
is  that  the  United  States  tries  to  store  a 
sizeable  share  of  Its  agricultural  surplus 
whUe  the  EC  exports  much  of  Its  surplus. 

Representatives  Tom  Coleman  and  Doug 
Bereuter  led  much  of  the  discussion  on  agri- 
cultural trade.  Other  agricultural  Issues  dis- 
cussed Included  the  possibility  of  the  EC's 
removal  of  duty-free  status  for  imports  of 
com-gluten  and  soybeans.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion also  stated  its  concern  that  the  EC 
might  alter  the  terms  set  for  certain  agricul- 
tural Imports,  especially  soybeans.  In  order 
to  adjust  its  economic  system  to  the  forth- 
coming admission  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
scheduled  for  January  1986.  The  Europeans 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's future  farm  policy  and  future 
Congressional  action.  With  the  Administra- 


tion still  determining  its  own  position  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  make 
any  definite  prediction  on  farm  legislation 
desired  by  the  President.  Several  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  very  concerned  about  recent 
policy  statements  on  U.S. -EC  farm  trade  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block  and 
stated  their  concern  about  a  future  trade 
war. 

However,  not  all  issues  in  trade  were  dis- 
puted as  much  as  agriculture.  The  an- 
nouncement on  January  4,  198S  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  U.S.  and  EC  to  limit  im- 
ports of  pipe  and  tube  steel  from  the  EC  to 
5.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  made  the 
issue  moot.  There  was  general  agreement, 
too.  about  the  importance  of  a  new  round  In 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tar- 
iffs (GATT),  although  the  European  delega- 
tion tied  on  conditions  or  observations.  Most 
less-developed  countries  were  not  interested 
In  a  new  GATT  round  if  It  discussed  serv- 
ices—a topic  of  much  importance  to  the  VS. 
and  EC;  the  Europeans  Insist  that  the  terms 
of  the  previous  round- the  Tokyo  Round- 
should  be  implemented,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment sometimes  used  to  imply  that  the  U.S. 
is  not  currently  adhering  to  the  GATT;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  U.S.  should  work  toward  an 
adjustment  of  exchange  rates  as  part  of  a 
GATT  settlement.  The  last  condition  was 
also  part  of  a  European  arguiment  that  high 
budget  deficits  have  affected  the  value  of 
the  dollar  by  making  it  high  and  thereby 
have  caused  a  $120-1130  billion  UJ3.  trade 
deficit  in  1985— a  point  with  which  many  in 
the  U.S.  delegation  agreed. 

nrmUtAnONAL  DEVKLOFMXlfT  AND  POOD  AID 

A  second  general  topic  on  the  agenda  was 
International  development  and  food  aid. 
Representative  Oilman  presented  both  an 
overview  of  U.S.  and  EC  policies  and  an 
analysis  of  needed  policy.  Representative 
Oilman  pointed  out  that  more  people  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  food  problem  goes 
beyond  the  need  for  more  food  production, 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  interwoven  with  the  need 
for  economic  development.  He  explained, 
too,  the  impact  of  international  indebted- 
ness on  the  food  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  coordination  of  policy  among 
developed  nations  was  an  especially  impor- 
tant goal,  and  to  that  end  Representative 
Oilman  recommended  the  convening  of  a 
simunit  conference  of  developed  nations  to 
address  the  problem  of  world  hunger  and 
development. 

The  European  delegates  agreed  with  most 
of  Representative  Oilman's  observations 
and  added  some  Interesting  ideas  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  Europeans  thought  the 
Community  had  been  slow  to  organize  Its 
own  efforts  to  assist  famine-stricken  Ethio- 
pia. There  was  no  criticism  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Ethiopia,  but  the  European  delega- 
tion did  suggest  that  the  U.S.  and  EC 
should  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  cere- 
als each  year  to  the  World  Pood  Program. 
Some  encouraged  consideration  of  a  morato- 
rium on  debt  payments  by  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries  (UX^)  1»  order  to  assist 
their  development.  When  asked  about  their 
reaction  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  of 
the  United  States,  they  commended  the  Ini- 
tiative's intent  but  decried  its  Inadequate 
funding. 

POLITICAL  ISSUES 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  concentrat- 
ed on  political  issues  and  human  rights.  In  a 
discussion  of  East-West  relations.  Repre- 
sentative Mark  Slljander  observed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  EC  were  stronger 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  he  argued. 
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was  faced  with  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad.  The  Strength  of 
the  West  put  it  in  the  position  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  arms  control  agreement 
concerning  strategic,  intermediate,  and  of- 
fensive space-based  weapons,  as  well  as 
chemical  weapons.  F^jrthermore,  the  West's 
strength  would  enable  it  through  exploita- 
tion of  opportunities  to  Influence  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  toward  democ- 
racy—an observation  with  which  some  Euro- 
peans disagreed. 

The  response  of  the  European  delegation 
was  affected  greatly  by  the  meeting,  occur- 
ring simultaneously  in  Geneva,  of  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Oromyko.  Like  their 
American  colleagues,  the  Europeans  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  formula  to  emerge 
from  Geneva,  and  they  hoped  any  future 
negotiations  would  Include  the  INF  systems. 
The  other  major  concern  was  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  proposed  by  President 
Reagan.  In  this  system  of  sophisticated 
technology  which  could  destroy  incoming 
missiles,  the  Europeans  saw  a  possible  de- 
coupling of  the  U.S.  nuclear  link  and  securi- 
ty commitment  to  the  European  allies.  The 
U.S.  delegation  assured  the  Europeans  that 
this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  SDI. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  nuclear 
arms  control  was  the  issue  of  the  western 
nations'  conventional  strength.  Several  Eu- 
ropeans endorsed  the  upgrading  of  NATO's 
conventional  strength.  Representative  Wil- 
liam dinger  argued  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
new  emphasis  on  conventional  strength  in 
NATO,  which  he  discussed  in  the  context  of 
the  debate  surrounding  the  Nunn-Roth 
amendment  that  addressed  NATO's  capabil- 
ity and  the  possibility  of  removing  up  to 
90,000  U.S.  troops  from  Western  Europe. 
Representative  dinger  urged  the  Allies  to 
try  to  meet  the  3  per  cent  guideline  on  de- 
fense spending  set  In  1978  but  emphasized 
his  disagreement  with  the  method  used  in 
the  Nunn-Roth  amendment  to  obtain  Eu- 
rope's adherence  to  the  latter  or  agreement 
to  Lake  certain  steps  in  increasing  NATO's 
conventional  capabilities.  To  the  European 
Parliament,  these  issues  have  become  of 
such  importance  that  the  I'arliament,  after 
the  1984  elections,  established  a  subconunit- 
tee  to  deal  with  such  questions. 

Representative  Gus  Yatron  opened  a  dis- 
cussion on  human  rights  with  a  presenta- 
tion on  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
focused  on  the  abuse  of  psychiatry,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  forced  labor  camt>s.  and 
the  harassment  and  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Representative  Yatron  suggested  that 
the  Helsinki  Accords  and  other  documents 
had  been  an  effective  way  of  confronting 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  record  on  human 
rights  in  international  fora.  The  European 
delegation  shared  Representative  Yatron's 
concerns  and  noted  the  importance  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  in  Ottawa  in  May 
1985  in  which  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
discuss  human  rights.  However,  the  Europe- 
an delegation  noted  areas  where  the  West 
could  face  some  embarrassment  because  of 
its  human  rights  record— Central  America, 
South  Africa  and  Turkey.  Turkey  posed  an 
esi>ecially  awkward  problem  because  of  its 
status  as  a  NATO  ally:  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  in  the  European  delegation,  it  had  not 
reached  the  sUte  of  democracy  where  it 
could  join  its  allies  In  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  dlsctission  on  Central  America  exam- 
ined differences  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  over  this  issue  as 
well  as  the  perspectives  of  the  EC  and  iU 


members.  Representative  Tom  Coleman  re- 
viewed present  U.S.  policy  toward  both  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  There  is.  Repre- 
sentative Coleman  noted,  a  consensus  In  the 
Congress  over  assistance  to  El  Salvador  and 
support  for  the  government  of  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Republicans,  as  well 
as  Democrats,  desired  the  continuation  of 
land  reform  and  an  end  to  the  violent  ter- 
rorism of  the  death  squads  on  the  right  and 
left.  On  Nicaragua,  there  was  far  less  agree- 
ment In  the  Congress  because  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  covert  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  Representative  Coleman  suggested 
opponents  of  covert  assistance  used  a  double 
standard  when  they  criticized  human  rights 
violations  in  El  Salvador  and  overlooked 
them  in  Nicaragua.  Many  Republicans  want 
a  symmetry  on  U.S.  policy,  meaning  an  end 
to  covert  assistance  if  the  Sandinistas  like- 
wise end  their  support  for  revolutions  else- 
where in  Central  America  and  allow  genuine 
elections  and  pluralistic  democracy  to  devel- 
op. 

Representative  Harry  Reid  reviewed  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  many  Democrats.  Representative 
Reid  explained  the  reasons  for  opposition  to 
the  covert  funding  of  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua: The  eventual  public  knowledge  of  the 
policy,  iU  cost  to  V&.  credibility  with  its 
allies,  and  the  strain  on  relations  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 
Also,  UJ3.  policy  has  risked  violation  of  the 
charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 
Representative  Reid  said  the  covert  aid  had 
been  ineffective,  although  he  recommended 
assistance  to  countries  so  they  could  inter- 
dict the  flow  of  military  equipment  from 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  opinions  of  the  European  delegation 
were  varied.  There  was  strong  support  for 
the  Contadora  process  and  the  formula  dis- 
cussed at  the  San  Jose  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember 1984.  The  European  perspective  on 
El  Salvador  and  President  Duarte  was  very 
sympathetic,  and  the  EXm>peans  stated 
their  support  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  guerrillas  and  El  Salvador's  government. 
On  Nicaragua  there  was  less  unanimity. 
Some  Europeans  argued  that  the  outcome 
of  the  elections  in  Nicaragua  had  to  be 
Judged  In  the  context  of  that  country's  his- 
tory and  not  In  comparison  with  the  record 
of  El  Salvador  or  other  Central  American 
nations. 

The  meeting  with  the  European  Parlia- 
ment delegation  ended  with  a  review  by 
RepresenUtlve  GUman  of  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  and  narcotics  trafficking.  Time 
constralnu  did  not  permit  discussion  of 
Representative  Oilman's  paper,  and  it  was 
agreed  the  two  delegations  would  look  at 
this  issue  more  closely  In  their  next  meeting 
in  the  summer  of  1986.  There  was  agree- 
ment as  well  to  discuss  Western  security 
issues  and  NATO  more  extensively  In  the 
next  meeting. 

As  part  of  the  program  with  the  European 
Parliament,  the  two  delegations  Joined  in  a 
dinner  hosted  by  the  President  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament,  Pierre  Pfllmlln.  A  promi- 
nent French  statesman  who  participated  In 
the  creation  of  the  European  Community, 
President  Pflimlln  spoke  on  the  Importance 
of  harmonious  U.S.-European  relations.  The 
U.S.  delegation  also  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  new  EC  Commissioners. 
Willy  De  CTercq,  and  with  the  President-in- 
Offlce  of  the  Council  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, Mario,  Floret.  Both  meetings 
touched  briefly  on  trade  issues  which  had 


been  discussed  in  more  depth  in  the  working 
sessions. 

The  new  Congress  will  face  major  legisla- 
tive decisions  which  will  affect  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Europe.  These  will  come  in  mat- 
ters of  security,  trade  and  general  economic 
relations.  We  believe  this  exchange  with  the 
European  Parliament  has  given  the  United 
States  delegation  a  very  clear  indication  of 
European  opinion  on  many  of  these  issues. 
This  knowledge  will  prove  very  helpful  as 
the  Congress  attempts  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  before  it. 
Sincerely 

Tom  Lantos, 

Cochairman, 
U.S.  Congressional  Delegation. 
Behjakin  a.  Oilman, 
Cochairman, 
U.S.  Congressional  Delegation. 

COMMTTTD  on  FOREIGN  APPAIRS, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  February  8,  1985. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  report  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Israel,  Denmark,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Austria  from  January  4 
through  January  19,  1985.  This  trip  includ- 
ed a  meeting  in  Brussels,  Belgium  between 
our  Congressional  delegation  and  a  delega- 
tion from  the  European  Parliament.  We  are 
submitting  a  separate  letter  to  you  on  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  January  7-9. 
The  delegation  was  co-chaired  by  Congress- 
men Tom  Lantos  (D-Callf )  and  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman  (R-NY).  Other  members  of  the  dele- 
gaUon  included  JJ.  Pickle  (I>Tex),  Gus 
Yatron  (D-Pa),  Les  AuColn  (D-Ore).  Harry 
Reid  (D-Nev),  E.  Thomas  Coleman  (R-Mo). 
Robert  E.  Badham  (R-Callf),  William  M. 
Cllnger  (R-Pa),  Mark  D.  Slljander  (D-Mlch), 
and  Alfred  McCandless  (R-Callf).  In  each 
country,  it  was  the  delegation's  purpose  to 
obtain  an  understanding  not  only  of  the  na- 
tion's relationship  with  the  United  SUtes 
but  also  an  appreciation  of  the  internal  po- 
litical and  economic  issues  affecting  its  poli- 
cies. 

PORTUGAL 

The  delegation's  visit  to  Portugal  was  part 
of  the  preparation  for  its  meeting  with  the 
European  Parliament.  Portugal,  along  with 
Spain,  which  the  delegation  visited  last 
year,  is  negotiating  its  admission  into  the 
European  Community.  For  the  United 
States,  there  are  Important  implications 
from  Portugal's  membership  in  the  EC.  Not 
only  will  its  economy  be  affected,  but  Portu- 
gal's young  democracy  will  receive  a  strong 
endorsement  from  the  ten  members  of  the 
Community.  Portugal  will  also  have  to  make 
decisions  affecting  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  trade  in  agricultural 
imports. 

After  receiving  a  briefing  from  U.S.  Am- 
bassador W.  Allen  Holmes,  the  delegation 
had  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister  Jaime 
Gama,  Minister  of  Agriculture  Alvaro  Bar- 
reto  and  Minister  of  Finance  ESnani  Lopes. 
The  delegation  also  met  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mario  Scares  and  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Carlos  da  Mota  Pinto.  The  Portuguese 
emphasized  the  importance  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  European  Commimity  in  our 
meetings.  Portugal  hopes  negotiations  for 
admission  will  be  completed  by  March  1985, 
thereby  enabling  admission  in  January 
1986.   In  explaining  Portugal's  objectives. 
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the  Minister  of  Agriculture  told  the  deleca- 
tlon  that  EC  membership  would  promote 
more  stability  within  Portusal  and  thereby 
aaitot  the  political  stability  and  security  of 
aouthwestem  Europe.  Portugal's  stability 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  forces  in  the  country  and 
of  an  improvement  of  its  economic  struc- 
ture. Negotiations  for  admission  had  re- 
solved many  of  the  Issues,  but  several  re- 
mained, including  fishing,  which  was  close 
to  agreement,  and  the  status  of  Portuguese 
tomato  paste,  wines,  cereals,  olive  oU,  and 
sugar.  In  the  opinion  of  Portuguese  offi- 
cials, delay  of  its  membership  was  the  result 
of  confusion  within  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  difficulties  in  the  negotiation  of 
Spain's  admission,  which  with  a  larger  agri- 
cultural economy  is  a  greater  threat  to  the 
Mediterranean  members  of  the  EC.  The 
U.S.  delegation  listened  with  great  interest, 
since  36  per  cent  of  Portugal's  agricultural 
Imports  (1982)  come  from  the  United  States. 
The  Portuguese  cautioned  that  there  would 
be  a  decrease  Ln  Imports  of  grains  and  soy- 
beans, but  the  ftill  Impact  of  this  would  not 
be  evident  until  Portugal  had  become  fully 
Integrated  into  the  EC  ten  years  later. 

Foreign  Minister  Oama  raised  several 
other  issues  in  his  meeting  with  the  delega- 
tion. In  response  to  questions,  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Portu- 
gal and  emphasized  the  role  of  Economic 
Support  Funding  in  encouraging  more  pri- 
vate investment  in  scientific,  technical  and 
business  concerns.  The  Foreign  Minister 
said  that  U.S.  military  assistance  could  aid 
Portugal's  military  in  acquiring  new  tech- 
nology, fighter  interceptors,  maritime 
patrol  aircraft,  and  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  army  with  more  tanks.  Negotia- 
tions with  West  Oermany  were  progresiliig 
well  on  the  construction  of  a  new  frigate. 
Turning  to  a  question  about  the  strength  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Portugal.  Mr. 
Oama  pointed  out  that  Communist  parties 
tend  to  be  weakest  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries In  Europe— an  observation  that 
stressed  the  importance  of  Portugal's  eco- 
nomic growth.  On  other  Issues,  the  Foreign 
Minister  emphasized  the  importance  of 
close  collaboration  with  the  United  States 
In  southern  Africa,  and  explained  that  the 
lack  of  an  embassy  In  Israel,  which  Portugal 
has  recognized,  was  the  consequence  of  fi- 
nancial pressures  and  concern  about  diplo- 
matic retaliation  from  the  Arab  states.  The 
U.S.  delegation  urged  the  Foreign  Blinister 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Israel. 
BZLcroif 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  delegation's 
visit  to  Brussels  was  its  exchange  meeting 
with  the  European  Parliament.  However, 
the  delegation  did  have  meetings  with  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity. George  Vest,  and  with  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  NATO.  David  Abehire.  The  delega- 
tion also  had  a  meeting  scheduled  with  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  Leo  Tlndemans,  but 
weather  delayed  Mr.  Tlndemans  and 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Paul  De  Keers- 
maeker  took  his  place. 

The  two  U.S.  Ambassadors  presented  a 
varied  portrait  of  U.S.  relations  with  West 
Europe.  Ambassadors  Vest  noted  the  long- 
term  continuation  of  trade  and  economic 
problems  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Community,  which  were  discussed  in  great- 
er length  in  the  delegation's  meeting  with 
the  E^uropean  Parliament.  One  significant 
Improvement  In  trade  relations  had  been 
the  resolution  In  early  January  of  the  dis- 
pute l)etween  the  U.S.  and  EC  over  imports 
of  tube  and  pipe  steel  from  Community 


members.  A  difficult  time  was  ahead  in  U.S.- 
EC  relations,  but  the  overall  U.S.-EC  rela- 
tionship was  good,  in  Ambassador  Vest's 
opinion.  Ambassador  Vest  also  commented 
that  the  Institutions  of  the  EC  were  begin- 
ning to  take  stronger  interest  in  security 
issues,  which  means  more  attention  to 
NATO  affairs  and  the  strength  of  the  Euro- 
pean voice  within  NATO. 

AmtMUsador  Abshire's  remarks  noted  the 
unprecedented  interdependence  of  economic 
and  security  Issues  in  NATO  but  empha- 
sized the  positive  steps  NATO's  members 
were  taking  to  address  the  Alliance's  needs. 
The  Ambassador  praised  the  leadership  of 
NATO's  new  Secretary  General.  Lord  Car- 
rington.  and  observed  that  the  Alliance's 
framework  and  Institutions  were  generally 
healthy.  He  said  the  Alliance  had  been  espe- 
cially successful  in  establishing  a  consulta- 
tive framework  for  INF  deployment  which 
would  be  a  model  for  consultations  regard- 
ing the  forthcoming  Geneva  arms  control 
negotiations.  Noteworthy  measures  had 
been  adopted  in  NATO's  new  six-year  infra- 
structure agreement  to  Improve  minimal  op- 
eration and  air  facilities— actions  which  Am- 
bassador Abshire  thought  directly  addressed 
criticisms  of  NATO's  capabilities  made  in 
the  Nunn-Roth  amendment.  In  response  to 
widespread  concerns  about  NATO's  conven- 
tional weakness  and  the  consequent  possible 
need  of  an  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  he 
said  NATO  was  beginning  to  Implement 
steps  to  upgrade  conventional  weapons  and 
enlarge  ammunition  stocks.  Tliis  Improve- 
ment of  conventional  capabilities  would  be  a 
leading  priority  for  NATO  during  the 
coming  years. 

The  meeting  with  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Ministry  concentrated  on  the  major  Issue  in 
U.S. -Belgian  relations,  namely  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scheduled  deployment  of  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  Belgium  in 
March  1985.  Because  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Wilfried  Martens  appeared 
to  be  wavering  in  its  commitment  to  foUow 
the  schedule,  the  delegation  asked  about 
Belgium's  intentions.  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter De  Keersmaeker  expUilned  that  a  deci- 
sion to  deploy  could  have  political  repercus- 
sions in  the  country  and  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  the  present  coalition,  which  sup- 
ports deployment.  In  elections  scheduled 
later  in  1985.  De  Keersmaeker  warned  that 
a  government  controlled  by  the  opposition 
could  halt  deployment.  Based  on  these  re- 
marks. It  appeared  likely  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Martens  would  advise  President  Reagan 
later  In  January  that  actual  deployment 
should  be  delayed  until  after  the  national 
election,  thereby  hopefully  preventing  the 
election  of  a  government  oppoaing  deploy- 
ment. 

Other  major  bilateral  issues  discussed 
with  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  included 
East-West  technology  transfer  and  Bel- 
gium's consideration  of  a  nuclear  coopera- 
tion agreement  with  Libya.  To  the  former, 
Mr.  De  Keersmaeker  stated  a  concern  that 
the  United  States  was  seeking  stricter  con- 
trols on  some  forms  of  technology  transfer 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
than  Belgium  preferred.  As  to  the  second 
Issue,  he  noted  Belgium's  appreciation  of 
U.S.  concerns  about  nuclear  cooperation 
with  Libya  but  sought  to  assure  the  U.S. 
delegation  that  Belgium  would  follow  a  pru- 
dent course  on  this  matter. 

ISKAKL 

The  delegation's  visit  to  Israel  sought  not 
only  to  gain  an  understanding  of  Israel's 
economic  needs  and  its  internal  situation 
but  also  to  acquire  a  sense  of  Israel's  percep- 


tion of  nukjor  parties  and  issues  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  delegation  began  its 
review  of  the  Israeli  situation  with  a  brief- 
ing by  U.S.  Ambassador  Samuel  W.  Lewis 
and  the  Consul  General  in  Jerusalem.  Wat 
T.  Cluverlus.  Their  presentations  focussed 
on  three  issues  affecting  Israel— Lebanon, 
the  national  economy,  and  the  status  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Process.  Ambassador 
Lewis  commented  that  U.S.-Israeli  relations 
had  improved  since  the  Israell-Lebanese- 
U.S.  agreement  on  Let>anon  of  May  17.  1983. 
but  the  Israel,  Itself,  had  become  increasing- 
ly disillusioned  with  its  involvement  in  Leb- 
anoa  Without  Syrian  withdrawal  of  its 
forces  in  Lebanon,  Israel  was  prepared  to 
begin  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  its  forces, 
which  Is,  in  fact,  what  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment announced  only  a  few  days  after  the 
delegation's  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 
The  economy  was  Israel's  second  problem, 
and  here,  the  Ambassador  noted  some 
progress  by  Israel  but  added  that  additional 
measures  needed  to  be  taken  if  Israel  were 
to  receive  higher  levels  of  U.S.  assistance. 
Three  steps  were  especially  important— im- 
proved management  of  the  monetary 
system,  a  reduction  of  employment  in  the 
public  sector,  and  the  shift  of  more  money 
and  employment  to  the  private  sector. 
Turning  to  the  third  Issue,  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Process.  Ambassador  Lewis  and 
Consul  General  Cluverlus  cited  examples  of 
some  progress— the  reopening  of  channels 
between  Egypt  and  Jordan,  the  recommen- 
cement of  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  over  the  status  of  Taba,  and  the  more 
moderate  policies  of  the  new  Israeli  govern- 
ment on  the  West  Bank. 

The  delegation  then  had  meetings  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Israeli  government  In 
both  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem.  The  first 
meeting  was  with  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  who.  in  answering 
questions,  gave  a  touT  de  horizon  of  Israel's 
foreign  policy  concerns.  Mr.  Shamir  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  reference  to 
the  issue  of  Soviet  Jews  made  by  Secretary 
of  SUte  Shultz  in  his  meeting  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  in  Geneva.  Look- 
ing at  Israel's  neighbors.  Jordan  and  Egypt, 
the  Foreign  Minister  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  agreement  with  Jordan  but 
stated  strong  concern  about  the  relationship 
of  King  Hussein  with  Yaslr  Arafat.  Mr. 
Shamir  said  he  could  better  assess  Egyptian 
policy  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
round  of  talks  on  Taba.  but  he  added  his 
concern  about  Egypt's  faUure  to  normalize 
fully  its  relationship  with  Israel.  When 
asked  about  the  U.S.-Israel  Free  Trade 
Zone,  the  Foreign  Minister  remarked  nego- 
tiations were  nearly  completed,  the  major 
remaining  difficulty  being  textile  imports 
into  the  U.S.  from  Israel.  In  response  to 
questions  about  Israel's  rescue  program  for 
Ethiopian  Jews,  Mr.  Shamir  explained 
Israel  had  acted  to  save  them  from  a  regime 
which  was  both  pro-Soviet  and  antl-Jewlsh. 
The  cost  of  the  operation  was  undeter- 
mined, but  It  could  run  Into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  focus  of  the  meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Shimon  Peres  was  Israel's  role  in  Leba- 
non and  the  Middle  Bast  Peace  Process. 
Prime  Minister  Peres  stated  his  govern- 
ment's Intention  to  begin  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  its  forces  from  Lebanon  and  to 
take  steps  which  would  assure  protection  of 
Israel's  northern  region.  These  would  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  Southern  Lebanon 
Army,  maintenance  of  the  right  to  overfly 
Lebanon  and  patrol  along  its  coasts,  the  de- 
ployment of  UNIFIL  north  of  the  area  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Southern  Lebanon  Army,  and 
an  assurance  that  Syria  would  not  move  its 
forces  beyond  their  present  positions.  On 
Jordan  and  the  West  Bank,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister said  Israel  would  attempt  to  persuade 
Jordan  to  participate  in  negotiations  and 
that  his  government  wanted  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  Arab  population 
on  the  West  Bank  and  to  encourage  more 
local  leadership. 

Israel's  security  and  defense  needs  were 
subjects  examined  in  depth  in  two  meetings. 
The  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hanon  Bar-on,  ob- 
served that  the  Soviet  Union  was  striving  to 
exacerlMte  regional  differences  in  the 
Middle  East  and  thereby  to  undermine  the 
Peace  Process.  Although  the  Soviets  had 
suffered  setbacks  in  Egypt  in  1972  and  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords,  they  had  gained 
footholds  in  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  and. 
most  visibly,  in  Syria.  With  an  army  of 
500,000  troops  and  4,000  tanks.  Syria's  mili- 
tary strength  surpassed  that  of  any  of 
America's  allies. 

Soviet  assistance  to  Syria,  particularly  the 
provision  of  MIG-238  and  advanced  air-to- 
air  missiles,  was  one  of  several  points  em- 
phasized by  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  who  reviewed  Israel's  security  pos- 
ture and  weapons  needs.  Mr.  Rabin's  assess- 
ment of  Israel's  present  position  was  that  it 
was  generally  secure  but  that  Israel  faced 
threats  from  Arab  countries  which  had  not 
signed  peace  treaties  with  Israel  and  from 
terrorism.  Lebanon,  he  stated,  could  again 
become  a  base  for  terrorist  attacks  into 
Israel  unless  the  Southern  Army  controlled 
the  region  in  the  south  and  an  expanded 
UNIFIL  force  was  deployed  in  other  areas 
previously  controlled  by  Israeli  forces. 
Moving  to  Israel's  military  needs.  Defense 
Minister  Rabin  sUted  that  U.S.  assistance 
was  especially  important  for  the  supply  of 
tanks,  artillery,  and  aircraft.  In  the  last  cat- 
egory, he  reiterated  the  importance  of  the 
next  delivery  of  75  F-16s  which  is  to  com- 
mence in  1988.  When  asked  about  the  Israe- 
li fighter  aircraft,  the  Lavi,  Mr.  Rabin  said 
production  would  begin  in  the  1990s.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Lavi's  parts  will 
be  American  manufactured,  and  Israel  could 
not  export  the  Lavi  without  U.S.  permission 
since  some  of  the  technology  used  in  the 
plane  was  subject  to  export  controls. 

The  meeting  with  Finance  Minister 
Yltzak  Moda'l  concentrated  totally  on  the 
state  of  Israel's  troubled  economy.  Moda'l 
briefly  explained  the  origins  of  the  prob- 
lems, pointing  out  as  some  of  the  reasons  Is- 
rael's sixfold  population  Increase  since  1948. 
the  lack  of  natural  resources,  the  building 
of  a  national  infrastructure  "from  scratch", 
and  the  cost  of  five  major  wars.  At  present, 
Israel  faced  significant  budget  deficits  be- 
cause of  government  overspending  and  high 
inflation,  which  decreased  the  value  of  reve- 
nue collected  through  taxes.  Moda'l  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  other  alternative 
to  solve  the  problem  than  a  quick,  deep 
budget  cut,  but  that.  In  addition,  there 
would  have  to  be  structural  changes  in  the 
economy  and  an  accommodation  of  the 
needs  of  employees  and  unions.  Because  of 
Israel's  serious  shortage  of  foreign  currency 
reserves,  estimated  to  be  no  more  than  a 
two  month  supply,  the  Finance  Minister 
sUted  that  Israel  had  discussed  with  the 
United  States  the  possibility  of  extending  to 
Israel  a  safety  net  of  foreign  currency.  De- 
spite Israel's  present  economic  problems, 
Moda'l  remained  confident  about  lU  future 
and  predicted  that  It  would  begin  recovery 
after  a  difficult  period  of  1-2  years. 


Two  other  meetings  with  former  Israeli 
ambassadors  to  the  United  States  provided 
broad  overviews  of  issues  affecting  Israel 
and  the  United  States.  In  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  Minister  Without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 
the  former  ambassador  commented  exten- 
sively on  the  potential  danger  to  Israel  from 
Lebanon  after  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  and  the  drain  on  the  Israeli  economy 
created  by  Israel's  defense  burden  and  the 
cost  of  its  military  presence  In  Lebanon. 
Slmha  Dlnitz.  now  a  member  of  the  Knes- 
set, pointed  to  the  ongoing  threat  Israel 
faces  from  Syria.  A  mllltarUy  strong  Israel 
is  an  asset  to  the  United  States  and  a  re- 
quirement for  Arab  wUllngneas  to  negotiate, 
since  no  Arab  leader  will  negotiate  with 
Israel  if  he  believes  he  can  destroy  it.  Am- 
bassador Dinltz  also  explained  that  the 
present  National  Unity  Government  in 
Israel  was  a  result  of  extraordinary  prob- 
lems posed  by  LebaiK>n  and  the  economy. 
He  cautioned  the  delegation  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  survive  strains  presented  by 
these  two  issues  but  that  it  could  split  over 
any  other  issue  if  either  major  party  saw 
such  division  to  its  advantage. 


The  delegation's  visit  to  Denmai^  was 
overnight,  intended  primarily  to  receive  a 
Soviet  aircrew  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  delegation  had 
requested  a  briefing  on  Denmark  by  V&. 
Ambassador  Terence  A.  Todman  and  perti- 
nent Embassy  staff.  Ambassador  Todman 
outlined  Denmark's  role  in  NATO  and  the 
difficulty  Its  present  government  has  had  in 
meeting  some  of  its  NATO  obligations.  Den- 
mark's government,  a  four-party  coalition, 
controls  only  78  seats  In  a  175  seat  Parlia- 
ment. Consequently,  the  government  has 
had  to  accept  some  defeats  on  NATO  Issues, 
most  notably  the  Parliament's  vote  to  with- 
hold infrastructure  funding  for  INF  deploy- 
ment. However,  the  government  has  not  had 
to  resign  because  of  these  defeats,  and  on  a 
motion  of  no  confidence  would  likely  win 
because  of  the  support  its  economic  policies 
enjoy.  Like  most  of  its  European  neighbors, 
Denmark's  economy  has  undergone  hard 
times,  and  the  government  has  responded 
by  lowering  spending  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Defense  is  the  only  area  in  the 
budget  where  cuts  have  not  been  imple- 
mented, although  there  is  a  freeze  on  de- 
fense spending,  but  Denmark  has  tried  to 
fill  lU  NATO  role  In  the  Baltic. 

IHX  SOVIXT  URIOM 

In  Moscow,  the  delegation  was  briefed  by 
U.S.  AmbSMador  Arthur  H.  Hartman  on  the 
internal  political  and  economic  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  current  state  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  reUtlons.  lu  first  meeting  with 
Soviet  officials  was  with  repreienUtlves  of 
the  Institute  of  the  USA  and  Canada  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  including  Di- 
rector O.A.  Arbatov. 

Mr.  Arbatov  argued  that  D.8. -Soviet  rela- 
tions were  still  poor,  and  that  while  the 
agreement  to  begin  new  arms  control  discus- 
sions In  Geneva  was  an  encouraging  step, 
nothing  concrete  had  materialized.  Arbatov 
also  stated  that  past  negotiations  with  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  only  been  a 
cover  for  a  U.S.  arms  buildup  and  a  quest 
for  military  superiority. 

Unless  this  attitude  changed  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  impossibUty  of  nuclear  war  de- 
veloped on  the  American  side,  Mr.  Arbatov 
argued  that  the  Geneva  talks  would  fall  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  Members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  rejected  the  idea  that  U.S. 
policy  supports  the  idea  of  a  winnable  nu- 


clear war  and  stressed  that  Soviet  human 
rlghu  policy  has  made  It  difficult  to  foster 
the  proper  political  atmosphere  necessary 
for  progress  in  arms  control  efforts. 

The  delegation  also  met  with  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade  A.N.  Manzhulo.  Mr. 
Manzhulo  stressed  the  Soviet  policy  of  just 
and  equitable  trade  bi'.sed  on  equality  and 
freedom  from  preco"*  'tions  and  efforts  to 
obtain  political  leverage  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights.  Manzhulo  also  argued  that 
past  efforts  to  link  trade  to  human  rights 
issues  had  faUed  and  that  in  1984  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  had  reached  a  near-record  level 
of  $3.5  billion. 

However.  Manzhulo  pointed  out  that  legal 
Instruments  like  the  Long-term  Grain 
Agreement  and  Most  Favored  Nations 
(Mnf)  status  were  needed  to  regularize 
trade  and  make  it  more  predictable  and  reli- 
able. He  also  criticized  U.S.  efforts  to  pre- 
vent Western  Europe  and  Japanese  compa- 
nies from  selling  equipment  and  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  example  of  dis- 
criminatory trade  policy  that  disrupted 
East-West  trade.  The  delegation  pointed  out 
that  human  rights  concerns  were  an  inevita- 
ble and  integral  pari  of  VS.  trade  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  both  sides 
typically  employ  linkage  in  various  aspects 
of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  advance  their  ob- 
jectives. 

The  U.S.  delegation  held  a  highly  prodno- 
tive  session  with  Dr.  O J*.  Bykov,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  World  Economics 
and  International  Relations,  and  several 
staff  members  of  the  Institute.  Bykov 
stressed  that  the  Soviet  position  at  the  m>- 
comlng  Geneva  talks  would  include  insist- 
ence on  agreement  in  all  three  subgroups 
(strategic,  intermediate,  and  space  weapons) 
before  agreement  In  any  one  of  them  could 
go  forward.  This  insistence  stanmed  from 
the  reality  of  the  interaction  of  weapons  In 
all  three  subgroups.  Bykov  also  argued  that 
the  issue  of  the  President's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI)  would  be  raised  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  because  it  undermines 
strategic  stability  by  complicating  the  rela- 
tionship between  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems  and  forces  both  sides  to 
compensate  for  the  other's  offensive  and  de- 
fensive deployment  if  the  SDI  is  deployed 
and  the  ABM  Treaty  is  scuttled. 

The  final  meeting  in  Moscow  took  place 
with  August  Voss,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Nationalities  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  Human  rights  concerns  were 
repeatedly  raised  by  the  delegation,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  harassment,  detention, 
and  arrest  of  Soviet  jews  seeking  to  emi- 
grate. Mr.  Voss  argued  that  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  issue  was  "far-fetched 
and  based  on  false  Information."  He  denied 
that  there  was  no  right  to  emigrate,  that 
some  360,000  Jews  have  emigrated  since 
World  War  II  and  that  this  accounted  for 
the  recent  decline  of  emlgraUon  approvals 
from  over  50,000  in  1979  to  under  900  In 
1984. 

According  to  Mr.  Voss,  the  relatively  few 
denials  for  emigration  were  due  to  work  In 
military  related  industries,  access  of  appli- 
cants to  classified  information  or  t>ecause  of 
an  applicant's  imprisonment  for  crimes 
under  Soviet  law.  The  delegation  pressed 
1^.  Voss  on  these  issues  and  presented  a 
series  of  individual  cases  for  his  consider- 
ation and  response. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Voss  was  Yuri  Zhukov, 
a  political  observer  for  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  Pravda.  Mr.  Zhukov 
objected  to  the  delegation's  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  human  rights  policy  and  its 
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policy  regarding  the  practice  of  religion.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  some  270  American  religious  offi- 
cials was  highly  successful.  That  group  vis- 
ited Jews,  Chrisit&ns  and  Moslems  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  according  to  Mr.  Zhukov 
returned  to  the  United  States  stating  there 
was  no  religious  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Additionally,  when  pressed  by  the 
delegation  about  Soviet  press  reports  that 
blamed  the  United  States  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Ohandi  and  for  fomenting  terrorism  in 
Italy.  Zhukov  denied  the  Soviet  press  con- 
tained such  articles.  The  delegation, 
through  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff,  has  pre- 
sented copies  of  these  articles  to  Zhukov  for 
his  further  comment  because  the  Members 
believed  that  the  political  atmosphere  for 
constructive  U.S.-Soviet  relations  is  crippled 
by  such  irresponsible  reporting. 

In  addition  to  raising  human  rights  con- 
cerns with  Soviet  officials,  the  delegation 
also  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  with 
Soviet- Jewish  refuseniks.  Soviet  Christians, 
and  divided  family  members.  These  meet- 
ings revealed  a  pattern  of  harassment  that 
begins  with  the  application  to  emigrate. 
Loss  of  Job  and  subsequent  charges  of  "par- 
asitism", planting  by  authorities  of  drugs 
and  small  arms  in  refusenik  apartments  for 
purposes  of  arrest  for  "anti-Soviet  slander". 
persecution  of  other  family  members  Includ- 
ing children  of  those  seeking  emigration, 
the  formation  of  an  official  Anti-Zionist 
Conunlttee  to  increase  anti-Semitism,  and 
pressure  on  Soviet  Jews  to  conform  to  the 
system  all  indicate  an  increase  by  the  Sovi- 
ets of  human  rights  violations  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  recent  downturn  in  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  These  developments  make 
it  essential  that  the  future  conduct  of  U.S. 
relations  seek  to  correct  worsening  human 
rights  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
avoid  a  "detente  without  a  human  face." 

AUSTRIA 

The  delegation's  last  series  of  meetings 
was  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  there  were 
conferences  with  U.S.  representatives  to 
some  of  the  arms  control  and  international 
organizations  in  the  city  as  well  as  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Austrian  government.  The  dele- 
gation's first  meeting  was  with  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  and 
Reduction  Talks.  Maynard  W.  Glltman.  who 
was  shortly  thereafter  named  to  the  Ameri- 
can negotiating  team  at  Geneva.  Ambassa- 
dor Glltman  briefly  reviewed  the  eleven 
year  history  of  the  MBFR  talks  and  then 
explained  the  major  areas  of  disagreement 
between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  dele- 
gations. The  major  problems  were  the  fol- 
lowing: A  geographical  asymmetry  which 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  pull  back  into 
designated  number  of  forces  into  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  require  the 
United  States  to  remove  its  share  of  the  re- 
duced forces  to  the  United  States:  a  dispute 
over  the  number  of  military  forces  the 
Warsaw  Pact  claims  it  has  in  the  region  af- 
fected by  the  negotiations:  significant  prob- 
lems in  verification  of  the  strength  of 
ground  forces:  disagreements  over  the  inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  conventional  arms  in 
the  negotiations:  and  the  status  of  the  West 
German  army,  which  would  have  to  disband 
a  sizable  number  of  its  troops  and  place 
them  Into  reserve  units.  Ambassador  Gllt- 
man saw  no  agreement  forthcoming  on  any 
of  these  issues. 

The  country  team  briefing  was  led  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Helene  Von  Oamm.  and  it  pro- 
vided a  review  of  the  few  issues  which  actu- 
ally affect  the  very  friendly  relationship  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  Austria.  A  neu- 
tral and  politically  stable  country,  which 
has  an  economy  that  Is  outperforming  many 
of  its  European  counterparts.  Austria  faces 
no  major  internal  changes  except  for  the 
possible  development  of  a  "Green"  move- 
ment comparable  in  its  environmental  Inter- 
ests to  that  in  West  Germany.  Three  bilat- 
eral issues  received  special  attention  In  the 
briefing.  Austrian  policy  on  East- West  tech- 
nology transfer  has  caused  concern  In  the 
United  States,  and  U.S.  officials  have  re- 
peatedly urged  Austria  to  take  measures  to 
reduce  the  diversion  or  export  of  sophisti- 
cated, militarily-related  technology  to 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  In  December  1984 
Austria's  Parliament  passed  legislation 
tightening  Austrian  export  controls,  but 
their  effectiveness  must  await  a  future  test. 
A  second  issue  Is  Austria's  consideration  of 
the  Northrop  P-5E  as  an  interceptor  for  its 
air  force.  Austria  is  examining  this  aircraft 
along  with  aircraft  manufactured  In  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Sweden,  and  it  will  likely  make 
its  decision  by  May  1985.  The  last  issue  con- 
cerned works  of  art  which  were  seized  by 
the  Nazis  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  which  ended  up  In  Austria's  posses- 
sion. Austria  has  returned  some  of  these 
items  to  their  original  owners,  but  many 
remain  in  Austrian  government  hands.  It  is 
hoped  that  Austria  will  try  to  return  as 
many  as  possible  to  the  original  owners  and 
contribute  either  through  donation  or  by 
their  direct  sale  the  value  of  the  remaining 
art  works  to  Jewish  and  Christian  chairty 
groups  which  work  with  surviving  victims  of 
Nazi  repression. 

After  the  country  team  briefing,  the  dele- 
gation met  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Economy  and  Ttansport  Ferdinand  Lacina. 
Mr.  Lacina  wished  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  on  Austria  with  the  delega- 
tion. As  an  export -dependent  country,  Aus- 
tria was  greatly  worried  about  the  effect  of 
U.S.  anti-dumping  restrictions  on  Austrian 
steel.  Mr.  Lacina  stated  that  company 
record  showed  that  Austria  was  not  dump- 
ing steel  into  the  U.S.  marketplace.  He  also 
wished  to  assure  the  delegation  that  Austria 
did  not  wish  to  act  as  a  loophole  for  the  di- 
version of  advanced  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
that  Austria  had  changed  its  laws  in  order 
to  stop  Illegal  transfers  of  technology.  The 
U.S.  delegation's  primary  concern  was  Aus- 
tria's forthcoming  decision  on  the  F-5E. 
Lacina  explained  that  Austria's  decision 
would  be  Influenced  by  its  desire  to  pur- 
chase an  aircraft  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
by  a  public  desire  to  avoid  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  military.  He  did  add  that 
Aiistria  was  Interested  In  the  offset  arrange- 
ments to  be  available  If  Austria  purchased 
the  P-5E. 

The  meeting  with  Austrian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Leopold  Oratz  covered  some  of  the  same 
Issues,  particularly  the  status  of  the  F-5E. 
However,  Foreign  Minister  Oratz  also  de- 
sired to  convey  an  understanding  of  Austri- 
an foreign  policy,  which  he  pointed  out 
sought  good  relations  with  its  neighbors.  At 
present,  relations  were  good  with  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland,  the  only  problem 
being  Czechoslovakia  with  which  Austria 
had  poor  relations  because  of  violations  of 
its  border  by  Czech  border  police.  Turning 
to  human  rights  and  the  status  of  refugees, 
Mr.  Oratz  expressed  his  hope  that  an  Im- 
provement In  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  might 
allow  for  an  increased  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  He  said  Austria  would  continue  to 
keep  its  borders  open  to  refugees— a  com- 
mitment which  coats  Austria  about  950  mil- 


lion annually.  Asked  about  the  status  of  art 
works  Austria  acquired  after  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany,  the  Foreign  Minister  stated 
Austria  Intended  to  sell  the  unclaimed 
works  and  distribute  the  money  to  Jewish 
and  Christian  charities. 

The  last  meeting  with  Chancellor  Fred 
Slnowatz  presented  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss Austria's  general  political  situation. 
Chancellor  Slnowatz  referred  repeatedly  to 
Austria's  neutral  status  and  the  nature  of 
its  outlook  on  Europe  which  had  been 
shaped  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire— a  longstanding  historical  entity 
whose  post  World  War  I  components  had 
been  arbitrarily  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  Iron  Curtain.  Europe  had  been  one. 
not  two,  bodies  before  this  division.  The 
Chancellor  warned  against  the  belief  that 
the  West  could  bring  the  Soviet  Union  down 
through  economic  pressure;  its  people  had 
known  immense  hardship  and  could  endure 
more.  But  as  a  neutral,  Austria  also  wanted 
the  United  States  to  remain  so  strong  that 
nothing  could  alter  the  international  bal- 
ance. 

Austria  was  symbolically  the  proper  place 
to  end  this  trip.  Its  geographic  and  political 
position  gives  it  a  unique  vantage  point  into 
both  eastern  and  western  Europe.  It  is  the 
one  nation  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  vol- 
untarily withdrew  its  forces  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  The  unportant  serv- 
ices it  has  given  to  human  rights  and  arms 
control  have  made  it  an  actor  in  two  of  the 
most  important  issues  on  the  East-West 
agenda.  Its  role  as  a  contact  point  between 
eastern  and  western  Europe  in  business  and 
culture  is  a  reminder  of  the  hope  that  some- 
day the  division  of  Europe  can  perhaps  be 
peacefully  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  trip  provid- 
ed a  valuable  opportunity  to  leam  on  a  first 
hand  basis  the  Issues  which  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  several  of  its 
key  allies  as  well  as  with  its  leading  political 
adversary.  The  Congress  will  face  many  im- 
portant foreign  policy  decisions  in  the 
coming  year,  and  we  Ixlieve  the  knowledge 
gained  from  this  two-week  mission  will  help 
us  in  contributing  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
Congress  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Laiitos, 

Cochairman, 
U.S.  Congressional  Delegation. 
Benjamin  A.  Gilman, 
Cochairman, 
U.S.  Congreational  Delegation.m 


LIVING  UP  TO  PAST  COMMIT- 
MENTS: THE  PHILIPPINE 
SCOUTS  AND  THE  BATTLE  FOR 
BATAAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Paketta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
dress a  longstanding  inequity  in  our 
treatment  of  a  very  special  group 
whose  vital  services  to  our  Nation  have 
passed  virtually  unacknowledged.  My 
first  bill  simply  authorizes  equal  pay 
for  equal  risk  for  veterans  of  the 
World  War  II  Philippine  Scouts  who 
fought  so  bravely  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Second,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce a  companion   resolution  to  ex- 
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press  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and  Filipino- Ameri- 
cans who  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  Allies  during 
World  War  II. 

Before  turning  to  the  legislation  at 
hand,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  the  events  of  over  40 
years  ago.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  when  the  Philippines  were  an 
American  territory,  a  crack  unit  of 
Filipinos— known  as  the  Philippine 
Scouts— was  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  The 
unit,  a  fully  incorporated  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  never  numbering  more 
than  12,000  soldiers,  was  to  serve  a  piv- 
otal role  in  the  valiant  defense  of  the 
Bataan  Peninsula.  General  MacArthur 
was  later  to  describe  the  Scouts  as  "ex- 
cellent troops,  completely  profession- 
al, loyal,  and  devoted."  They  were  an 
elite  organization  with  a  high  esprit  de 
corps  in  which  membership  was  con- 
sidered an  honor  by  Filipinos  and  the 
strictest  standards  were  followed  in  se- 
lection. 

In  recruiting  the  Scouts.  General 
MacArthur  pledged,  and  I  quote: 

War  is  the  great  equalizer  of  men.  Every 
member  of  my  command  shall  receive  equal 
pay  and  allowsmces  based  on  the  United 
States  Army  pay  scale,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality. 

At  the  onslaught  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  when  the  enemy  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  and  invaded  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  these  soldiers  became  key 
to  the  success  of  our  entire  South  Pa- 
cific strategy.  It  was  the  continued  re- 
sistance on  Bataan  that  denied  the 
Japanese  an  essential  base  for  the  pro- 
jected thrust  into  the  South  P>acific. 
The  enemy  was  forced  to  retain  large 
army  and  naval  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  otherwise  could  have 
been  employed  against  allied  shipping 
of  men  and  materials  to  Australia  and 
New  Caledonia  from  the  United  States 
and  Middle  Elast.  Their  protracted  de- 
fense of  these  islands  against  incredi- 
ble odds  allowed  the  United  States  to 
recover  from  the  first  blows  of  the  war 
and  regroup  for  what  would  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  successful  counterattack. 

The  defenders  of  Bataan  suffered 
extremely  high  casualties  and  many  of 
those  who  survived  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  battle  did  so  only  to  be  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Japanese.  On  a 
tragic  note,  it  is  estimated  that  one 
out  of  every  two  members  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  captured  by  the  enemy 
following  the  collapse  of  the  AUied 
effort  at  Bataan  did  not  survive  captiv- 
ity. Other  members  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  were  organized  in  guerrilla 
units  to  carry  on  resistance  efforts  and 
to  support  the  return  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  liberating  forces. 

Despite  the  valiant  services  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  who  fought  and  sac- 
rificed side  by  side  with  American  sol- 
diers, and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Scouts  were  a  fully  incorporated  unit 


of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Philippine 
Scouts  received  only  a  fraction  of  the 
regular  pay  received  by  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  In  fact,  while  an 
American  private  was  earning  $30  a 
month  during  the  war,  a  Philippine 
Scout  with  comparable  rank  and 
length  of  service  received  only  $9  for 
his  exposure  to  the  same  hardships 
and  dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  redress  this 
longstanding  inequity  in  our  Nation's 
treatment  of  this  very  special  group  of 
World  War  II  veterans.  The  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  today  to  correct  this 
Injustice  Is  direct  and  simple.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  make  a  lump-sxmi  payment  to 
former  Scouts  or  their  survivors  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  pay  re- 
ceived by  American  soldiers  of  corre- 
sponding grades  and  lengths  of  service 
and  the  total  amount  actually  received 
by  the  individual  Scouts.  In  addition, 
this  measure  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  redetermine  the 
rates  of  retirement  pay  presently  re- 
ceived by  a  small  number  of  former 
Scouts  to  reflect  adjustments  in  their 
basic  pay.  The  latter  provision  Is 
minor  when  measured  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars as  there  are  now  less  than  300 
former  Scouts  receiving  regular  or  dis- 
ability pay  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  In  fact,  as  of  1979,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  implementing  the  entire 
bill  was  set  at  a  little  over  $9  million.  I 
think  that  you  would  agree  that  it  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  commitment 
ignored  for  over  40  years. 

While  the  budgetary  impact  of  these 
pay  equalization  measures  is  small, 
their  symbolic  value  is  immense.  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  equal  pay 
for  the  Philippine  Scouts  would  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  demonstration  of 
our  gratitude  for  their  faithful  and 
gallant  service  during  World  War  II.  I 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  worthwhile  measure. 

Finally,  as  a  complement  to  the  pay 
equalization  legislation,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  commemorative  resolution  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Filipino-Americans  who 
fought  on  behalf  of  the  allied  war 
effort  in  the  South  Pacific.  My  resolu- 
tion would  designate  the  week  of  April 
1,  1985.  as  "National  PhUlppine  Veter- 
an Week,"  marking  the  43d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  historic  battles  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  loyal  and  courageous 
service  of  the  Filipino  people  in  the 
common  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  addition  to  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  operating  In  the  Pacific  theater 
during  World  War  II  were  aided  by 
units  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  and  Naval  Insular  Force 
as  well  as  the  guerrilla  units  organized 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Islands. 


Additionally,  two  imits  of  Filipino- 
Americans— the  1st  and  2d  Filipino 
Regiments— were  trained  and  assem- 
bled in  the  United  States  for  service  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Enactment  of  this  resolution  would 
provide  a  meaningful  demonstration 
of  our  gratitude  for  the  faithful  and 
gallant  service  of  Philippine  soldiers 
and  guerrillas  in  assisting  the  allied 
war  effort  during  World  War  II.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  hon- 
oring these  special  veterans,  as  they  so 
Justly  deserve.* 


JUDGE  KELLY'S  DECISION  IN 
JOHNSON  VERSUS  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  frenzy 
of  litiglousness  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  that  almost  every  loss, 
hurt,  or  damage  is  being  attributed  to 
the  fault  or  responsibility  of  someone 
else.  Lawyers  are  widely  blamed  for 
stirring  up  this  kind  of  business,  in 
which  litigation  plays  a  large  role.  One 
wit  has  said  that  Justice  is  what  law- 
yers study  to  circtmivent.  But  the 
courts  and  legislatures,  too,  must 
assimie  considerable  responsibility  for 
the  chorea-like  affliction  of  legal 
claimmaking  that  Is  now  epidemic. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  defendant  in  an  extraordinary 
number  of  tort  cases— probably  over 
40,000.  Asserted  claims  exceed  $100 
billion.  These  totals  are  climbing.  It  is 
important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
Government's  defendant  posture  in 
these  cases  can  lead  to  enormous  out- 
lays of  taxpayer  dollars,  not  consid- 
ered at  aU  in  our  well-publicized  inten- 
tion to  cut  the  Federal  deficit.  We  in 
Congress  have  not  done  enough  to 
face  this  enormous  problem. 

Our  courts  often  encourage  inclina- 
tions to  sue  by  loosening  previously  es- 
tablished criteria  for  liability,  by 
making  new  law,  or  simply  under  the 
guise  of  dispensing  fairness.  But  there 
are  still  some  fine  Judges  in  the  land. 

With  a  good  deal  of  pleasure — some- 
what detectable  from  my  letter  to 
Judge  Patrick  Kelly  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas, 
which  I  include  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment—I recommend  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  and  to  everyone  else 
interested  in  topics  such  as  those  men- 
tioned after  this  sentence,  that  they 
read  the  decision  in  the  case  of  John- 
son versus  U.S.— handed  down  by 
Judge  I*atrick  Kelly  in  November 
1984.  You  will  see  how  a  Judge  can  ef- 
fectively cope  with  complicated  scien- 
tific and  medical  issues,  particularly  in 
a  case  Involving  53  witnesses,  42  days 
of  testimony,  thousands  of  exhibits, 
and  more  than  5.000  pages  of  trial  tes- 
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timony;  how  a  Judge  dlstingxiished  be- 
tween sound  and  less  validly  held  sci- 
entific opinions  respectively  offered 
under  oath  by  different  scientists  of 
some  renown;  whether  the  opinions  of 
scientists  who  were  "heroes"  in  the 
Sllkwood  and  other  cases  deserve  spe- 
cial regard  in  other  trials  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  their  scientific 
views  and  conclusions  can  be  validily 
rejected:  how  a  judge  explains  in  clear, 
layman's  language  the  types  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation,  radium  226.  and  its  natu- 
ral decay  products;  the  health  and 
safety  impact  of  radium  226  with  a 
half -life  of  1,602  years,  in  an  environ- 
ment where  radon  gas  is  removed 
about  as  fast  as  it  is  generated;  radium 
and  radioactivity  in  our  natural  envi- 
ronment; radiation  doses  and  applica- 
bility of  safety  standards:  the  history 
and  development  of  radiation  stand- 
ards: how  the  scientific  method  works: 
statistical  risk  calculations;  and  that 
the  label  "hazardous"  cannot  be 
broadly  tied  to  anything  that  is  radio- 
active without  an  understanding  of 
the  doses  Involved. 

Read  Judge  Kelly's  decision  in  John- 
son versus  U.S.  Whatever  your  back- 
ground, you  will  leam  something  of  in- 
terest. 

This  is  the  letter  I  recently  wrote  to 
Jude  KeUy: 

UA  Hous«  OP  Rkprkskwtatives. 
CoMMi'mE  oif  Armzd  Snvicxs, 
Waihingttm,  DC,  January  31.  1985. 
Hon.  Patrick  Kkllt. 

V.S.    District    Court   for    the    DUtrict    of 
Kansas.  U.S.  Courthouse.  Room  232,  401 
North  Market  Street,  Wichita,  KS 
Dkar  Judge  Kellt:  Tour  decision  in  the 
consolidated  lawsuits  identified  as  Johnson 
V.  United  States  Is  lucidly  written,  excellent- 
ly reasoned,  and  solidly  based.  I  must  quick- 
ly add  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  My  opinion  is 
influenced  by  my  own  background  and  expe- 
rience— prlncipaUy  my  association  with  nu- 
clear matters  for  four  decades  during  my 
service  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  can  appreciate  the  great  extent  of  your 
patience  and  diligence,  and  the  learning  ex- 
perience you  rapidly  acquired  In  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  nuclear  radiation  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  The  testimony  of  53  wit- 
nesses and  the  review  of  more  than  5,000 
pages  of  transcript  amounted  to  a  consider- 
ably body  of  Information  from  which  to  dis- 
till essential  vaUdity. 

I  have  had  similar  experience,  but  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  not  in  a  single  episode. 
In  legislative  capacities.  I  too  have  had  to 
listen  to  hypotheses  and  findings  of  nuclear 
scientists  and  related  health  and  safety  spe- 
cialists, to  distinguish  between  supposi- 
tions—however enthusiastically  embraced— 
and  objective  findings,  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  diverse  scientific  views  held  by  dif- 
ferent professionals  in  nucleair  fields  and. 
most  importantly,  to  ascertain  and  compre- 
hend the  views  of  the  most  preeminent  sci- 
entists in  particular  disciplines. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Taylor,  Dr.  Robley  Evans, 
Dr.  Robert  Rowland— what  can  I  say  about 
such  exceptionally  knowledgeable  and  able 
persons  except  that  they  are  great  national 
assets.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy    invariably    sought    their    advice. 


among  other  sdentisU  held  in  high  esteem 
by  their  peers. 

You  were  outspoken  in  your  Judicial  eval- 
uation of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Morgan  and 
Dr.  Oofman.  In  the  past,  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. I  too  had  occasion  to  listen  to  their 
testimony  on  radiation  effecU.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  I  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
were  largely  persuaded  to  accept  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  standards  recommended 
by  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements,  the  Internation- 
al Commission  on  Radiological  Protection, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  related 
thoughts  expressed  by  preeminent  scientists 
such  as  Drs.  Taylor.  Evans,  and  Rowland.  As 
you  did,  we  rejected  the  idea  that— using 
the  words  in  your  decision— "all  of  the  most 
eminent  radiation  scientists  in  this  country 
and  the  entire  world  are  as  incompetent  as 
Dr.  Oofman  claims,  and  that  only  Dr. 
Oofman  has  been  able  to  define  the  true 
risks  for  radiation."  Prom  his  testimony 
before  the  JCAE  and  his  writing  (Including 
"Population  Control  Through  Genetic  Pol- 
lution,"  which  he  coauthored  and  was  pub- 
lished In  1970  by  Nelson-Hall  Company).  I 
can  appreciate  your  judgment  that — acaln. 
using  words  from  your  decision— there  "to  a 
bias  in  him  which  destroys  his  credibility  as 
an  objective  witness  In  radiation  cases." 

Your  decision  was  particularly  interesting 
to  me.  I  hope  it  is  widely  read  liecause  It  de- 
serves to  be.  In  the  national  interest. 
Sincerely, 

MxLvm  Paics, 
Chairman  EmerUus.m 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  D. 
ESHLEMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Walkzr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  officially  inform  the  House 
today  that  in  January  of  this  year,  last 
month.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman  of  Penn- 
sylvania died  in  Lancaster,  PA. 

Ed  served  in  this  body  from  1967 
through  1976.  He  was  a  distinguished 
legislator,  an  educator,  who  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  friends,  by  the 
district  that  he  served,  and  by  this 
country. 

I  am  today  taking  this  special  order 
in  honor  of  Ed  Eshleman  who  was  a 
devoted  and  effective  public  servant 
and  a  man  greatly  loved  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very  glad  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oatsos]  who 
must  get  to  another  meeting,  but 
wanted  to  participate  in  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  gather  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  colleague  of 
ours,  Ed  Eshleman  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  passed  away  last  month  after 
fighting  a  losing  battle  with  cancer. 

Ed  Eshleman  served  in  this  body  for 
10  years,  from  1967  to  1976.  In  that 
span  of  time.  Ed  developed  a  reputa- 
tion In  the  House  as  a  man  who  cared 


about  how  government  affected  people 
rather  than  how  people  affected  gov- 
ernment. 

I  knew  Ed  quite  well.  Not  only  did 
we  start  out  together  in  the  House, 
but  we  also  served  together  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In 
fact,  we  both  served  In  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Legislature  at  the  same  time. 

Ed  was  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  He 
was  concerned  about  his  friends  and 
his  constituents. 

A  few  days  after  Ed's  death,  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  his  constituents  in 
Lancaster  appeared  in  one  of  the  local 
newspapers.  I'd  like  to  read  that  letter 
into  the  Rbcors  because  it  says  what 
all  of  us  today  feel  about  Ed.  The 
letter  writer  obviously  knew  Ed  well, 
trusted  him,  and.  even  more,  liked  and 
respected  him. 

The  death  of  our  former  Congressman, 
Eklwln  D.  Eshleman.  has  brought  forth 
richly  deserved  laudations  from  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Although  Ed  was  a  "rock- 
ribbed"  Lancaster  County  Republican,  he 
never  allowed  partisan  politics  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  helping  a  Democratic  or  Inde- 
pendent constituent. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  on  the 
"other  side"  of  the  political  fence  who  have 
been  touched  by  the  honesty,  graciousness 
and  very  desire  to  help  that  marked  our  late 
Congressman. 

Despite  the  heat  and  passion  of  political 
campaigning,  never  was  the  slightest  impli- 
cation raised  that  Ed  was  anything  less  than 
a  man  of  uncommon  Integrity.  Few  men  in 
political  life  have  enjoyed  such  respect  from 
all  sides  as  has  Ed  Eshleman. 

Ed  Uked  to  boast  that  he  was  a  "stubborn 
Lancaster  County  Dutchman,"  but  he  was 
the  first  to  suggest  a  sensible  compromise 
solution  when  that  seemed  practical.  More- 
over, he  served  his  constituents  with  a  fidel- 
ity rarely  seen  today. 

He  had  a  knack  of  knowing— perhaps  it 
was  his  political  instinct— exactly  what  his 
constituents  wanted,  and  he  voted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  majority  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal feelings. 

Ed  knew  very  well  that  a  small  number  of 
politicians  were  dishonest  and  corrupt,  but 
that  did  not  deter  him  from  defending  with 
all  his  vigor  the  principles  and  Institution  of 
representative  government  as  well  as  the  ne- 
cessity for  strong,  healthy  political  organi- 
zations. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  legion  of  friends 
and  admirers.  But  Ed  has  left  a  legacy  that 
will  serve  countless  generations  of  Lancaster 
Countians.  What  finer  memorial  could  one 
have? 

That  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  gives  us  a 
better  insight  into  Ed  Eshleman  than 
anyone  of  us  here  could.  I  would  hope 
that  when  I  leave  Congress,  my  con- 
stituents can  say  the  same  about  me  as 
this  one  said  about  Ed  Eshleman. 

D  1250 

I  conclude  by  thanking  again  my  col- 
league for  giving  me  priority  in  time, 
especially  when  the  minority  leader 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion and  who  did  serve  with  Ed  Eshle- 
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man.  His  remarks  are  very  much  ap- 
preciated. 

I  would  be  very  glad  at  this  moment 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  House  who  served  with 
Ed  while  Ed  was  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  especially  for  taking  the  time  for 
this  special  order.  It  was  news  to  me 
that  Ed  had  passed  away  during  the 
period  In  which  we  were  not  in  session 
and  would  not  have  been  privy  to  that 
news.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  because 
as  I  recall,  when  Ed  left  this  House  he 
was  a  relatively  young  man.  did  have 
his  health  problems  at  the  time,  and 
Just  felt  that  he  wanted  an  easier  way 
of  life  than  piuvuing  the  vigors  of  this 
particular  Job. 

But  aside  from  those  beautiful 
things  that  have  already  been  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gaydos],  upon  which  I  certainly 
could  not  enlarge,  other  than  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  way  Ed 
worked  here  In  the  House  diulng 
those  10  years,  he  was  not  the  most 
flamboyant  of  our  Members,  the  most 
raucous  or  one  who  would  be  on  his 
feet  every  day,  but  he  worked  in  a 
rather  quiet,  mysterious  sort  of  way.  I 
think  that  was  probably  in  keeping 
with  the  conservative  nature  of  Lan- 
caster County  and  the  people  there. 

We  all  knew,  from  the  maimer  in 
which  Ed  conducted  himself  on  this 
floor  of  the  House,  that  that  was  the 
general  nature  of  his  constituency. 
And  while  they  might,  too.  have  been 
of  quiet,  reserved  character,  neverthe- 
less every  person  In  the  country  is  de- 
serving of  having  a  voice  in  this  House 
through  their  elected  Representatives. 
As  the  gentleman  has  said,  Ed  repre- 
sented his  district  so  well.  In  keeping 
with  the  feelings  and  philosophy  of 
that  particular  district. 

I  am  certainly  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
having  passed,  as  I  said,  at  such  a  rela- 
tively young  age.  He  was  one  of  those 
nice  persons  that  we  get  to  know  in 
politics  as  friends  whom  we  might  oth- 
erwise have  never  ever  touched.  So, 
for  me,  I  would  look  back  on  those  10 
years  during  which  I  used  to  see  Ed  sit 
right  over  here,  about  the  second  or 
third  seat  in.  and  we  would  talk  about 
a  number  of  things.  I  personally  feel 
that  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  in  Ed's 
passing. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  say  Jiist  these  few 
words  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

Ed  was  very  proud  of  the  fact,  after 
he  left  the  Congress,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  had 
been  elected  as  the  minority  leader  be- 
cause he  very  much  appreciated  his 
abilities  while  he  was  here. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ooodling]. 


Mr.  OOODLING.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Eshleman,  who 
served  this  body  for  many  years,  was  a 
dedicated  Congressman  who  under- 
stood and  served  his  constituency  very 
well.  In  addition  to  this  commitment 
to  public  service,  Ed  also  knew  how  to 
enjoy  himself. 

Now,  this  was  something  I  learned 
when  I  came  to  Congress.  I  knew  aU 
about  Ed  before  I  got  here  and  before 
I  ever  met  him,  because,  of  course,  he 
served  with  my  dad— another  hard- 
headed  Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  how  they  made  out 
when  they  disagreed  on  anything.  But 
dad  used  to  say  and  tell  us  about  all  of 
the  wonderful  characteristics  of  Ed 
Eshleman. 

And  then  soon  after  I  came  here,  my 
wife  Hilda  and  I  first  met  Kitty  when 
Ed  and  Kitty  and  Hilda  and  I  went  on 
a  trip  with  one  of  the  committees  to 
the  Middle  East.  Even  though  we  had 
to  work  long,  hard  hours  on  that  trip, 
we  also  had  a  little  time  to  play.  I  can 
remember,  with  great  appreciation, 
the  times  we  spent  with  "EA  and  Kitty 
on  that  trip.  We  were  either  pushing 
each  other  through  the  pjrramlds  or 
we  were  trying  to  straighten  each 
other's  camels;  but  we  Just  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time. 

And  then  what  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple Ed  set  by  showing  the  rest  of  us 
how  to  enjoy  life.  Even  with  his  phjrsi- 
cal  adversities,  which  could  have  made 
it  very  difficult  for  anybody  else,  it 
never  made  It  difficult  for  Ed  to  enjoy 
life.  Even  though  these  adversities 
were  strong  at  times,  he  showed  the 
rest  of  us  Just  how  you  can  accept 
things  and  how  you  can  show  others 
how  to  love  and  how  to  enjoy  life. 

I  think  it  is  probably  that  character- 
istic of  Ed  that  will  help  to  sustain 
Kitty  in  these  days  and  years  to  come. 
I  think  the  greatest  tribute  that  we 
could  pay  to  Ed  is  to  try  to  honor  him 
by  emulating  his  love  of  life  and  his 
love  of  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  share. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

I  would  be  glad  at  this  time  to  yield 
to  another  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, another  next-door-neighbor  Con- 
gressman to  Ekl  Eshleman  when  he 
served  in  this  body,  Mr.  Scrulzk. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I,  too,  would  like 
to  thank  him  for  taking  this  special 
order,  a  time  when  we  honor  a  col- 
league who  was  much  honored  while 
he  was  here  as  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Ed  Elshleman  when  he 
served  in  this  body,  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  him  personally  over 
many  succeeding  years.  He  was  a  trust- 
ed friend.  The  very  foundation  of  this 
country  is  its  hard-working,  self-sacri- 


ficing people.  Ed  was  (me  of  those 
people. 

D  1300 

He  had  many  careers  and  interests 
in  his  life,  and  the  one  common  thread 
among  them  was  that  they  were  in  the 
service  of  others.  He  had  a  deep  desire 
to  teach,  to  give  our  children  all  the 
opportunities  possible  to  make  good 
lives  for  themselves,  and  it  was  his 
hope  that  they  would  share  with  their 
communities  some  of  what  they  had 
learned. 

Eld  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  gave 
support,  and  it  was  returned  to  him. 
He  gave  and  received  guidance.  He  be- 
friended and  was  himself  befriended. 
Each  circle  was  complete  and  fit 
neatly  within  the  other. 

But  that  alone  does  not  convey  all  of 
Ed  Eshleman.  He  was  a  gentle,  yet 
stem  man.  He  did  not  tolerate  dishon- 
esty and  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  forthright  men  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know.  He  had 
an  amazing  strength  of  character,  but 
he  did  not  allow  that  to  overshadow  or 
suffocate  anyone.  Still  he  knew  his 
own  mind  and  followed  his  instincts. 
He  was  a  bom  leader,  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

We  remained  friends  throughout  his 
long  battle  with  cancer,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  he  did  not  change  one  lota. 
He  suffered  his  pain  quietly,  continu- 
ing on  his  determined  path  to  reach 
out  to  as  many  young  students  as  pos- 
sible and  instilling  them  with  a  sense 
of  duty  mingled  with  adventure. 

His  hopes  for  America  did  not  die 
with  his  passing.  They  are  alive  in 
each  child  he  touched  and  in  every 
man  and  woman  he  helped  during  his 
long  and  distinguished  public  service 
career. 

He  probably  would  not  have  thought 
of  It  as  his  bequest  to  his  beloved 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  an  enduring 
legacy  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better 
than  you  found  It.  Measured  in  people, 
Ed  Eshleman  certainly  left  behind  a 
lot  of  Improvements. 

When  I  first  met  Ed  Eshleman, 
when  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  "E>utch"  Eshleman, 
and  I  thought,  where  does  that  come 
from,  this  "Dutch"  Eshleman?  Then 
later  I  learned,  of  course,  that  he  rep- 
resented Lancaster  Cotmty,  which  is 
historically  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
area.  In  fact,  I  think  that  Ed  Eshle- 
man and  Us  colleague,  Mr.  Walker. 
coauthored  a  book  on  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  which  I  would  commend  to  all 
to  read. 

But  that  Dutch  Eshleman  proved  to 
be  a  very  good  nickname.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  soU.  Those  who  know  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  know  that  they 
are  frugal,  they  are  tough,  and  they 
get  everything  they  can  for  as  little  as 
possible.  They  work  their  fields  and 
their    farms    very    well,    and    they 
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produce  probably  the  best  products 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  ag- 
riculture field. 

And  that  was  Dutch  Eshleman.  That 
was  Ed  Eshleman.  The  products  that 
he  produced  in  Congress,  the  things 
that  he  worked  on,  were  absolutely 
the  finest  that  could  be  produced. 

He  was  highly  respected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  referred  to  a  short  time  ago, 
we  often  meet.  We  meet  on  a  reg\ilar 
basis  as  a  delegation  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  remember  times  when  we  would 
have  a  point  in  contention  and  things 
would  go  back  and  forth,  and  suddenly 
Ed  would  break  into  the  conversation 
and  everyone  would  be  quiet.  The 
room  would  quiet  down,  and  Ed  would 
sift  from  this  complicated  argument 
the  succinct  points,  put  them  togeth- 
er, and  everyone,  protagonists  and  an- 
tagonists, would  sit  there  and  nod 
their  heads,  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  and  we  went  on  with  the 
meeting.  He  was  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  with  Ed  in  the  woods.  Ed  was 
an  outdoorsman.  He  was  a  hunter.  He 
and  his  son  Lee  and  my  sons  and  I  had 
almost  an  annual  event  going  deer 
hunting.  I  know  that  you  can  tell  a  lot 
about  a  man  when  you  work  with  him 
in  committee  or  when  you  work  with 
him  in  Congress  or  maybe  on  the  golf 
course  or  someplace  else,  but  I  think  a 
man's  true  character  comes  through 
when  you  are  out  in  the  woods  and 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  people  around  to 
impress;  you  just  sit  and  talk.  That  is 
when  the  real  Ed  Eshleman  impressed 
me,  with  his  basic  honesty  and  his  de- 
cency. When  we  would  go  hunting,  he 
would  bring  a  young  man.  either  from 
Lancaster  County  or  from  somewhere 
else,  and  he  would  introduce  him 
around,  and  I  would  say.  "Ed.  who  is 
that  young  man?" 

And  he  would  say.  "That  boy  would 
probably  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  deer  hunting  if  he  didn't  come 
with  me."  He  did  not  do  it  in  a  flam- 
boyant way,  but  he  wanted  that  young 
man  to  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  it  is  like  to  not  only  enjoy  hunt- 
ing but  to  experience  the  outdoors  and 
the  communing  with  nature  which 
goes  along  with  it. 

I  had  and  still  have  nothing  but  the 
utmost  respect  for  Ed  Eshleman  and 
for  his  memory.  One  of  my  regrets  is 
that  when  they  renamed  the  post 
office  in  Lancaster  for  Ed.  I  was 
unable  to  attend.  I  honored  him  men- 
taUy  that  day,  as  we  do  today. 

Ed  will  be  missed.  I  personally  will 
miss  him.  I  often  ask  when  things  get 
tough,  "What  would  Ed  Eshleman 
have  done  in  this  circumstance?" 

I  truly  will  miss  Ed  Eshleman,  and  I 
hope  that  his  family  realizes  that  over 
the  years  those  of  us  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  often  do  not  spend  as 


much  time  with  our  families  as  we 
would  like,  but  I  hope  that  his  family 
in  retrospect  will  realize  the  great 
good  that  he  did,  not  only  in  Lancaster 
County  and  Pennsylvania,  but  for  the 
country  and  the  world  as  well.  We 
miss  him,  we  love  him.  but  he  will  be 
with  us  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScHULZK]  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marks, and  I  appreciate  his  participa- 
tion in  this  special  order. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldiing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
rise  In  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  former  colleague,  Ed  Eshleman.  I 
do  come  from  another  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  did  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  here  in  tho  House  with  EJd 
Eshleman  and  got  to  know  him  and  re- 
spect him  and  appreciate  him  and  love 
him  very  much. 

There  are  Members  in  this  Chamber 
that  you  get  to  know  when  you  serve 
with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
that  you  grow  to  respect,  and  there 
are  a  few  that  you  get  to  know  as  a 
gentle  man.  I  think  that  applied  to  Ed 
Eshleman  so  appropriately.  When 
there  seemed  to  be  a  furor  all  around 
us,  there  always  seemed  to  be  a  calm 
in  the  center  with  Ed  Eshleman,  and 
you  could  go  back  and  find  him  in  his 
usual  spot  here  in  the  Chamber  and 
you  could  seek  his  counsel,  and  it  was 
always  good,  sound,  low-key,  but  very 
valuable  counsel. 

I  appreciated  the  relationship  that  I 
had  in  serving  with  Ed  Eshleman  here 
in  the  House.  I  did  not  know  him  as 
well  or  serve  with  him  as  long  as  some 
of  the  others  here  who  have  spoken 
before  me  today,  but  I  do  honor  his 
memory  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  this  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  things  I  observed  about 
Ed  that  I  think  we  could  all  take  to 
heart  was  that  he  really  did  care  about 
the  people  that  he  represented.  You 
could  see  It  In  the  way  he  conducted 
himself  as  a  Member.  You  could  see  it 
in  conversations  with  him.  He  was 
always  thinking  about  their  interests 
and  what  he  could  do  as  their  Con- 
gressman here  in  Washington,  to  see 
that  they  were  properly  represented 
by  the  Oovemment  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in.  I  think  those  are 
two  valuable  things  we  should  remem- 
ber about  Ed  Eshleman,  that  he  was 
such  a  kind,  gentle  person,  and  that  he 
was  so  concerned  and  caring  about  the 
people  he  represented  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  from   Pennsylvania   for   having 


this  opportunity  for  us  all  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  him  and  to 
extend  our  best  wishes  to  his  family  as 
we  remember  the  great  service  he  gave 
us. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  know 
Ed  Eshleman  appreciated,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  came  to 
Congress,  that  this  was  going  to  be 
one  of  the  young  leaders  of  the  future, 
and  he  was  certainly  right  in  that 
regard.  I  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Couch- 

Ulf]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  dear  colleague  and  esteemed 
colleague  and  congratulate  him  for 
taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
our  former  colleague,  Edwin  D.  Eshle- 
man, whose  long  and  gallant  battle 
against  cancer  ended  last  January  10 
when  he  died  at  the  aige  of  64  at  home 
In  his  beautiful  and  beloved  Lancaster 
County,  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  and  serve  with  Ed  Eshleman 
always  will  remember  him  as  a  warm 
and  unpretentious  person  whose  in- 
dustry and  plain  ways  marked  him  as 
a  man  of  the  people  he  served. 
Through  his  many  hospital  bouts 
caused  by  cancer,  he  would  return  to 
his  duties  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  his  driving  interest 
was  in  the  field  of  education. 

A  five-term  Member  of  Congress, 
first  elected  in  1967,  Ed  Eshleman 
t>egan  his  public-service-oriented 
career  as  a  school  teacher.  He  served 
In  Pennsylvania  State  government  and 
was  elected  in  1955  to  the  first  of  six 
consecutive  terms  In  the  State  assem- 
bly. Establishing  himself  quickly  as  a 
solid,  hard-working  public  servant,  Ed 
Eshleman  rose  rapidly  to  leadership 
positions  both  in  the  Pennsylvania 
house  and  the  Republican  Party.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  house  edu- 
cation committee,  assistant  Republi- 
can leader,  majority  whip,  and  later  as 
minority  whip.  He  was  an  Influential 
force  In  strengthening  and  redirecting 
the  Commonwealth's  education  pro- 
grams. 

Ed  Eshleman's  unquenchable  thirst 
for  Improvement  and  excellence  In 
education  continued  during  his  service 
In  the  U.S.  Congress.  As  a  respected 
and  nationally  recognized  spokesman 
on  education  issues,  he  served  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  and  later  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Select  Eklucatlon  Sub- 
committee. 

A  Coast  Guard  veteran  of  World 
War  II  who  won  a  commendation  for 
conduct  In  action,  Ed  Eshleman  was 
honored  by  Congress  In  1983  when  the 


post  office  In  Lancaster  was  named  for 
him.  It  was  an  honor  well-merited  for 
a  gentleman  whose  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  education  system  were 
matched  only  by  his  community  ef- 
forts in  his  native  Lancaster  County. 

Ed  Eshleman,  In  his  busy  career  and 
continuing  fight  against  cancer,  found 
time  to  write  a  book,  "Congress,  Penn- 
sylvania—the Dutch  Representatives." 
He  was  aided  In  writing  the  book  by 
his  administrative  assistant.  Robert  S. 
Walker,  who  succeeded  him  as  U.S. 
Representative. 

After  retiring  from  Congress,  'EA 
Eshleman  returned  to  his  career  roots, 
serving  as  a  circuit  teacher  at  area  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  From  a  d^p 
personal  commitment,  he  fought  the 
disease  of  cancer,  not  just  for  himself, 
but  for  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  local  American 
Cancer  Society's  fund-raising  efforts 
and  served  his  community  in  other 
volunteer  capacities. 

That  he  will  be  missed  by  his  friends 
and  former  constituents  In  Lancaster 
County  is  undisputed.  He  served  them 
and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
with  honor  and  distinction.  His  contri- 
butions at  the  national.  State,  and 
local  levels  in  serving  the  public  are 
highlighted  by  his  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  education. 

I  hope  his  wife  and  family  are  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  that  Ed 
Eshleman  left  a  legacy  of  devoted  and 
effective  public  service,  and  of  respect 
and  warmth  by  those  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him. 

D  1310 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  Ed 
Eshleman  appreciated  the  relationship 
that  he  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Codghlin]  over  the 
years  that  they  served  in  two  legisla- 
tive bodies  together  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  again  for  his  remarks. 

Ed  Eshleman  was  my  predecessor  in 
the  Pennsylvania  16th  Congressional 
District  seat.  He  was  also  my  boss,  be- 
cause for  the  10  years  that  he  spent 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  his 
staff  for  that  entire  period  of  time. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him  in 
that  period  of  time,  because  Ed  Eshle- 
man was  an  educator  In  the  finest  tra- 
dition. He  really  lived  by  Plutarch's 
maxim  that,  "The  very  string  and  root 
of  honesty  and  virtue  lies  In  good  edu- 
cation." 

He  intuitively  knew  that  the  most 
basic  function  of  a  legislator  is  to  edu- 
cate, and  he  did  it  well. 

Bom  into  a  family  of  educators  and 
raised  in  Millersville,  PA,  he  was  the 
son  of  Reeder  and  Mary  Green  Eshle- 
man, from  whom  he  inherited  a  fierce 
pride  and  sense  of  devotion  to  commu- 
nity involvement.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  educator  who  later  became 


the  Lancaster  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  he  instilled  in  his  son 
the  solid  values  of  education,  civic  ac- 
tivity, and  hard-nosed  integrity,  the 
legacy  which  is  now  passed  on  to  his 
family  and  to  all  those  whose  lives  he 
touched  during  almost  50  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Lancaster 
County. 

He  graduated  from  Penn  Idanor 
High  School,  but  his  education  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  was  in- 
terrupted by  World  War  II.  During  his 
18  months  of  service,  where  he  saw 
action  In  Anzlo,  Salerno,  and  Norman- 
dy, he  received  commendations  for  his 
conduct  as  a  lieutenant. 

He  returned  to  graduate  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  and  later  did 
graduate  work  in  political  science  at 
Temple  University. 

After  the  war.  he  began  his  formal 
teaching  career  in  the  Lancaster 
County  public  schools.  Reflecting  his 
commitment  to  the  Ideal  of  strong 
mind  and  strong  body,  he  also  coached 
high  school  basketball  teams,  once 
leading  his  teams  to  back-to-back 
championships,  which  was  one  of  his 
proudest  accomplishments.  In  fact, 
through  most  of  the  10  years  that  Ed 
was  in  the  House,  he  and  I  would  drive 
back  and  forth  to  Lancaster  County, 
and  when  he  reflected  on  many  of 
those  trips  about  his  career,  it  was  not 
just  a  lot  of  his  political  accomplish- 
ments that  he  would  talk  about,  but 
rather  the  accomplishments  as  an  edu- 
cator, partictilarly  his  accomplish- 
ments when  he  coached  what  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
young  men  that  he  had  ever  had  a 
chance  to  deal  with. 

He  entered  State  government  as  the 
director  of  the  State  bureau  of  county 
audits  in  Harrlsburg  in  1949  and 
moved  on  from  there  to  become  execu- 
tive assistant  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Treasury  Department. 

He  won  the  first  of  his  six  elections 
to  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
in  1954.  It  was  there  that  he  began  to 
show  the  Innate  legislative  skills  and 
leadership  qualities  that  would  serve 
him  so  well  in  the  State  house  and 
later  when  he  became  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Years  afterward,  when  he  was  asked 
why  he  entered  politics,  he  remem- 
bered the  advice  of  GrayblU  Dean,  the 
late  Lancaster  County  Republican 
chairman.  Graybill  Dean  had  told  him 
at  that  time,  "The  big  fellow  has  the 
know-how  and  the  wherewithall  to 
take  care  of  himself,  but  the  only 
person  the  little  fellow  has  is  his  elect- 
ed official." 

Ed  took  that  advice  to  heart  and  it 
was  put  to  good  use  for  the  remainder 
of  his  career.  It  was  that  dedication  to 
helping  the  little  guy  that  became  Ed 
Eshleman's  trademark  in  public  office, 
earning  him  the  reputation  for  hones- 
ty and  Integrity  that  would  serve  him 
well  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  serve  so 


many  others  that  he  touched  during 
his  life. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assem- 
bly, he  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks 
to  occupy  leadership  positions.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  house  educa- 
tion committee,  where  he  could  devote 
his  energy  and  attention  to  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania public  schools. 

He  was  elected  majority  whip,  re- 
flecting the  confidence  that  his  peers 
placed  in  him. 

Very  few  State  legislators  ever  reach 
national  prominence  while  they  are 
serving  in  a  State  legislature,  but  Ed 
did  and  he  did  It  In  very  typical  fash- 
Ion,  quietly,  forthrightly,  yet  effective- 
ly. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  1962 
held  that  prescribed  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  In  the  schools  was  unconstitu- 
tional, it  was  a  Pennsylvania  case,  the 
Abington  against  Schempp  case,  that 
was  at  issue.  Ed  moved  to  change  the 
wording  of  the  State  law  to  make  the 
Bible  reading  exercise  voluntary 
rather  than  mandatory.  His  action 
called  for  simply  changing  the  law  to 
read  "may"  rather  than  "shall,"  but 
the  State  senate  changed  the  language 
back  to  mandatory.  The  house  bill 
went  on  to  become  law,  however,  and 
it  made  the  existing  statute  a  moot 
question,  and  as  a  result  of  that  simple 
change  of  a  word  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  implementa- 
tion of  the  prayer  ban  was  delayed  in 
oiu-  State  for  a  full  year. 

Though  he  received  national  promi- 
nence, he  never  lost  sight  of  his  duty 
to  his  constituents  and  in  particular 
helping  the  little  guy.  It  was  the  fierce 
dedication,  combined  with  integrity 
beyond  reproach,  that  proved  to  be 
the  decisive  factor  in  his  seven-way 
primary  race  for  Congress  which  he 
won  in  1966.  He  won  an  easy  election 
in  the  general  election  that  November 
and  was  never  seriously  challenged  in 
the  four  elections  that  followed.  The 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  voters 
of  the  16th  District  would  prove  well 
founded. 

Jack  W.W.  Loose,  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  in  Lancaster  County, 
PA,  history  profiled  the  spirit  of  the 
typical  Lancastrian  in  a  foreword  to  a 
book  Ed  and  I  coauthored  called  "Con- 
gress, Permsylvania— The  Dutch  Rei>- 
resentatlves,"  which  was  referred  to 
earlier  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  Jack 
Loose  says  In  that  book,  the  portion 
which  he  authored: 

Always  responsive  to  the  challenges,  for 
that  is  what  brought  most  settlers  here 
originally,  but  never  rash  nor  gullible,  the 
solid  citizen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dis- 
trict has  relied  on  his  limitless  faith  in  Ood 
and  himself.  His  religious  heritage  has 
taught  him  that  he  is  resix>nslble  for  his 
own  decisions  and  for  his  own  welfare.  Self- 
reliance  Is  a  virtue  that  he  had  developed  to 
an  uncommonly  high  degree.  He  may  be  un- 
sophisticated and  direct,  but  he  is  intelll- 
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gent,  perceptive  and  waxy  of  new-fangled 
notions.  His  lieritage  has  stlmuiated  him  to 
pursue  private  enterprise  relentlessly.  The 
same  guide  admonishes  him  to  conserve  his 
capital,  borrow  cautiously  and  employ  the 
investment  of  others  with  the  same  care  as 
applied  to  his  own.  He  is  strict  with  himself 
and  he  expects  the  same  from  those  he 
elects  to  serve  in  his  government. 

Those  were  the  character  traits  that 
Ed  Eshleman  brought  with  him  to 
Washington  as  he  served  in  Congress 
for  10  years  from  1966  to  1976.  Much 
of  what  Jack  Loose  writes  about  was 
very  much  involved  with  the  legisla- 
tive philosophy  that  he  had  with  him, 
the  votes  that  he  cast  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  he  sponsored  in  this  body. 

Once  again.  In  coming  to  Washing- 
ton he  was  able  to  secure  for  himself  a 
seat  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  allowing  him  to  fur- 
ther his  lifelong  Interest  in  Improving 
educational  quality.  He  rose  to  become 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Labor  Subcommittee  and 
then  moved  to  become  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee and  later  bacame  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Subconunittee.  Prom  those 
vantage  points  he  established  himself 
as  an  effective  concerned  voice  on  edu- 
cation issues,  overseeing  the  creation 
and  Implementation  of  the  many  col- 
lege assistance  programs  that  have 
educated  millions  of  college  graduates 
and  students.  As  he  did  in  committee, 
he  quickly  earned  a  reputation  on  the 
House  floor  as  someone  who  could  be 
depended  upon  for  solid  advice,  con- 
tinuing to  build  his  career  around  the 
idea  that  blunt  honesty,  brutal  though 
it  may  be  at  times,  stUl  had  a  place  In 
modem  politics.  Not  one  for  flashy  or 
headline  grabbing  statements,  as  he 
wrote  himself  in  his  book,  he  was  an 
independent  voice  and  his  voice  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  an  Independent  Judg- 
ment that  he  made,  rather  than  any 
political  or  ideological  expediency. 

His  counsel  was  often  sought  on  the 
House  floor  because  he  was  known  as 
a  representative  who  was  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  own  mind  on  policy  matters. 

He  also  left  his  mark  on  constituent 
operations.  He  was  the  first  represent- 
ative in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  seat 
to  expand  his  congressional  office  op- 
erations and  use  modem  technology  to 
turn  his  district  office  into  an  aggres- 
sive problem-solving  unit,  reaching  out 
to  help  his  constituents. 

In  order  to  increase  communication 
between  himself  and  his  constituents, 
Ed  began  the  first  regular  series  of 
newsletters,  radio  reports,  newspaper 
columns,  and  questionnaires.  He  put  In 
a  hotline  telephone  service  between 
Lancaster  and  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion to  returning  home  every  weekend, 
he  established  a  procedure  for  holding 
regular  congressional  office  hours  in 
post  offices  throughout  the  16th  Dis- 
trict. 
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As  a  result,  he  developed  a  near-leg- 
endary rapport  with  the  people  that 
he  represented,  never  losing  his  ability 
to  see  issues  not  through  the  eyes  of  a 
Washlngtonian  looking  at  Lancaster 
Coimty,  but  through  the  eyes  of  a 
Lancaster  countian  looking  at  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  his  former  staffers  relates  a 
story  in  which  he  had  to  draft  a  press 
release  for  Ekl  that  was  to  go  back 
home.  As  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  little 
more  "Washingtonese"  than  needed  to 
be  had  crept  into  the  release.  After 
reading  it.  Ed  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
looked  at  the  staffer  and  said,  "Well, 
you  can  write,  but  is  anyone  in  Raw- 
llnsvlUe  going  to  want  to  read  it? 
Write  it  so  the  people  In  Rawllnsvllle 
will  read  it."  This  staffer  happened  to 
be  from  RawUnsville. 

The  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear:  Remember  your  roots,  remem- 
ber the  people  back  home  and  cut  out 
the  bureaucratic  mumbo-jiunbo.  Prom 
then  on.  rather  than  asking  "Will  it 
play  in  Peoria?"  the  standard  question 
in  writing  a  press  release,  constituent 
letters  or  anything  having  to  do  with 
the  district  became:  "Will  they  want 
to  read  it  in  Rawlinsvllle?" 

The  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970'8. 
as  anyone  who  lived  through  them 
knows,  were  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  in  our  Nation's  history.  Deci- 
sive, gut-wrenching  debates  over  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  assassinations  of 
Bobby  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  subsequent  race  riots  and 
demonstrations,  the  elections  of  1966, 
and  finally  the  pain  of  Watergate  and 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  were  all 
events  that  seared  the  national  con- 
science. 

All  Americans  were  tested,  but  none 
more  so  than  otir  elected  officials.  Ed 
would  later  call  his  decision  to  support 
impeachment  of  former  President 
Nixon  one  of  his  most  soul  searching, 
and  made  so  much  more  because 
Nixon  was  so  extremely  popular  in  his 
district.  And  he  would  later  call  his 
vote  to  continue  the  Vietnam  war  his 
most  difficult  to  cast. 

Another  of  his  tough  decisions  was 
to  support  admitting  the  Vietnamese 
boat  people  into  America,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  constituent  nudl  was  nm- 
nlng  heavily  against  that  kind  of  im- 
migration policy.  His  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  Vietnamese  was  something 
which  comes  as  close  to  providing  in- 
sight Into  Ed  Eshleman's  philosophy 
as  any  of  his  public  comments. 

He  said,  "Should  we  have  let  them 
float?  We  are  a  Christian  Nation; 
70,000  people  fled  in  panic,  what  could 
we  do?  I  don't  think  there's  much 
question  of  what  you  do,  not  if  you 
want  to  be  able  to  look  at  yotu^elf  in 
the  mirror  in  the  moming  when  you 
shave." 

Ed's  rock-ribbed  integrity,  blunt 
honesty,   and   fierce  devotion  to   his 


family  were  the  anchors  that  pulled 
him  through  those  years.  Dealing  with 
thorny  national  issues  was  not  the 
only  problem  he  faced,  however.  He 
also  had  to  come  to  grips  with  serious 
personal  health  problems;  two  bouts 
with  cancer,  and  open  heart  surgery. 
Through  it  all,  he  dealt  with  those 
problems  as  he  did  with  all  others: 
bluntly,  forthrightly,  never  shrinking 
from  the  task  ahead  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
humor. 

The  people  of  the  16th  District  ral- 
lied behind  him  as  he  battled  through 
operation  after  operation  for  his 
cancer  and  heart  troubles.  His  open- 
ness and  candor  about  not  only  Water- 
gate and  the  Vietnam  crisis  but  also 
his  health  problems,  reinforced  his 
constituency's  respect  for  him,  and  in 
so  doing,  he  managed  to  turn  what 
would  be  for  ordinary  politicians  a 
major  political  liability  into  real  politi- 
cal capital. 

Despite  his  personal  problems,  Ed 
thrived  on  his  ability  to  work  with  and 
help  the  voters  of  the  16th  District. 
"Always  put  more  marbles  on  the  pile 
than  you  take  off— if  you  don't,  you 
soon  run  out,"  was  one  of  his  favorite 
sayings.  He  never  ran  out.  Always 
adding  more  marbles  to  the  pile  and 
benefiting  peoples'  lives  ImmeasiuTibly 
while  doing  so. 

But  to  Ed.  regardless  of  all  else, 
family  always  came  first.  Ed  genuinely 
enjoyed  his  family.  The  faster  he 
could  get  out  of  Washington  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  back  home  to 
Kitty  and  their  two  sons.  Bruce  and 
Lee,  the  better.  And  it  was  to  them 
that  he  returned  after  stepping  down 
from  Congress  in  1976. 

When  he  stepped  down,  though,  de- 
spite the  health  problems,  he  also 
went  back  to  teaching;  he  resiuned  his 
teaching  career  becoming  a.  something 
that  he  created,  a  "circuit  teacher." 
touring  college  campuses  and  high 
schools  to  pass  on  the  reflections  on 
his  life  as  a  public  individual,  about 
the  workings  of  Government  and  in  an 
imperfect  world. 

More  than  anything  else,  he  wanted 
the  next  generation  to  leam  the  les- 
sons that  he  had  learned,  to  see  the 
flaws  that  he  had  seen  and  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  he  had  made,  so 
that  they  could  enjoy  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  he  had  enjoyed.  He  said: 

If  I  can  only  light  a  few  sparks  within  the 
students  to  get  involved  in  the  political 
process,  then  it  is  all  worth  it. 

He  seemed  to  Instinctively  know,  as 
it  seems  all  good  natural  educators  do, 
that  as  Henry  Brooks  Adams  has  writ- 
ten, "A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  influence 
stops." 

YA  lit  more  than  a  few  sparks;  his  in- 
fluence lives  on  in  Lancaster  County 
and  among  all  those  whose  lives  he 
touched.  He  gave  much  more  to  the 


community  and  to  Lancaster  County 
than  he  ever  took  from  it.  Those  of  us 
who  were  foriunate  enough  to  know 
him,  to  be  counted  among  his  friends, 
know  that  he  added  much  more  to  our 
lives  than  he  ever  asked  in  return.  I  re- 
garded him  as  a  mentor  from  whom  I 
learned  much,  but  more  than  that,  he 
was  a  friend. 

"He  was  a  gutsy  man,"  Charlotte 
Reinhold,  executive  director  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Cancer  Society  said 
upon  hearing  of  Ekl's  death.  Her  com- 
ments simi  up  the  feelings  of  everyone 
who  knew  him  and  who  knew  of  his 
work  to  battle  the  disease  that  would 
eventually  take  his  life. 

"He  was  the  only  man  ever  to  lead 
three  cancer  crusades  for  us."  she 
added.  He  threw  himself  into  the  fight 
against  cancer  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  all  the  millions  of  others  who 
were  afflicted  by  that  disease. 

Upon  learning  that  his  cancer  would 
be  terminal.  Ed  didn't  flinch  or  feel 
sorry  for  himself.  Instead,  he  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  by  the  quote  from  Peter 
Marshall's  book.  "It  is  not  the  dura- 
tion of  life  that  coiuits.  but  it  is  the 
donation  to  life  that  matters." 

With  that  as  his  guide,  he  si>oke 
before  group  after  group  of  cancer  pa- 
tients, constantly  imploring  them  not 
to  give  it,  urging  them  on  and  telling 
them  to  live  the  rest  of  their  days  with 
the  zest  that  he  did. 

Through  tireless  efforts,  he  more 
than  doubled  the  amoimt  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Lancaster  County  Cancer 
Society  in  just  1  year.  In  recent  years, 
he  submitted  himself  to  experimental 
test  after  test,  many  of  them  resulting 
in  excruciating  pain,  all  the  while 
knowing  that  the  test  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  him.  but  still  hoping  that 
they  would  yield  a  clue  to  a  cure  that 
would  help  future  patients. 

His  battle,  and  the  way  he  fought  it. 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  John 
Bergey.  president  of  the  Lancaster 
County  cancer  unit  said  upon  hearing 
of  this  death, 

Ed  Eshleman  was  much  more  than  a  fine 
statesman,  teacher,  and  citizen  of  Lancaster. 
Unbeknownst  to  most,  Eki  spent  countless 
hours  volunteering  his  time  to  help  conquer 
the  dreaded  disease  of  cancer.  We  *  *  *  will 
miss  him.  but  his  legacy  of  concern  will  live 
for  a  long  time. 

As  another  of  his  former  staffers 
says,  he  never  complained  or  won- 
dered, why  me?  Although  given  the 
circumstances  he  had  every  reason  to. 
Instead  he  plowed  on.  knowing  that 
what  he  was  suffering  and  what  was 
being  learned  because  of  it  would  per- 
haps help  someone  else  some  day. 

That  was  really  Ed  Eshleman. 

Through  it  all,  he  never  lost  his 
quick  sense  of  humor;  that  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  dedication  proceed- 
ings last  year  for  the  Lancaster  Post 
Office  that  was  named  in  his  honor. 
Mr.  ScHiTLZE  referred  to  it  a  little 
while  ago. 


Despite  his  poor  health,  he  was 
there,  and  the  wit  sparkled  through 
when  he  said,  "Whenever  the  postal 
rates  are  hiked,  I  want  my  name  taken 
off— at  least  for  a  couple  of  months."  I 
assume  he  will  want  his  name  taken 
off  right  about  now. 

He  lived  his  life  with  energy  and  de- 
votion, and  he  was  one  who  cherished 
the  heritage  from  which  he  came;  his 
family;  he  was  a  man  who  loved  his 
coimtry  and  fought  for  a  better  tomor- 
row for  all  Americans. 

In  the  epilogue  to  Ed's  book,  an- 
other distingtiished  historian  of  our 
area  who  Just  happens  to  be  my 
father.  Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  writes: 

Prom  the  opening  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress *  *  *  the  holder  of  the  Dutch  Seat  has 
had  a  reputation  among  his  colleagues  for 
hard  work,  stable  counsel  and  service  to  con- 
stituents. He  has  sometimes  been  in  the 
foreground,  as  was  Frederick  Muhlenberg— 
the  first  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—James Buchanan  or  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens. More  often  he  lias  exerted  his  influ- 
ence through  the  effective  service  on  com- 
mittees, consistent  research  of  legislative 
matters  before  the  House,  and  good  rela- 
tions with  the  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch  *  *  *.  For  300  years,  Lancastrians 
have  filled  the  Dutch  Seat  with  solid,  useful 
men  who  reflect  accurately  its  own  steady, 
diversified  progress  and  prosperity. 

Ed  Eshleman  maintained  that  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  carrying  on  the  tra- 
dition as  it  was  passed  on  to  him.  He 
skillfully  blended  the  two  roles,  be- 
coming a  national  Influence  on  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  his  constitutents. 
never  letting  his  national  attention 
overshadow  his  responsibility  to  his 
constituents. 

At  the  same  time,  he  never  let  offi- 
cial business  detract  from  family  life; 
understanding  that  this  family  was  a 
vital  part  of  the  team  that  allowed 
him  to  represent  the  16th  District  so 
well. 

Not  many  men  move  through  life 
like  Ed  did,  fighting  the  battles  he 
fought,  asking  the  questions  he  asked, 
taking  on  the  causes  he  took  on.  and 
yet  still  managed  to  emerge  with  their 
reputation  and  their  integrity  fully 
Intact. 
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It  is  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
his  character  that  Ed  Eshleman  did. 
He  wUl  be  missed  as  a  husband.  Kitty 
Eshleman  was  certainly  his  partner 
throughout  this  whole  public  career. 
He  will  be  missed  as  a  father.  He  loved 
his  sons  like  no  man  has  loved  a 
family.  He  will  be  missed  as  a  teacher. 
And  I  will  say  he  will  certainly  be 
missed  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  oiu-  former  colleague,  the  late 
Edwin  Eshleman  of  Lancaster,  PA. 
who  passed  away  earlier  this  year.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Ed 
during  his  12  years  in  the  Congress 
and  I  greatly  respected  his  work  and 


service  to  his  constituents  of  the  16th 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ed  was  a  fine  man  and  an  outstand- 
ing legislator.  My  sympathies  go  out  to 
his  wife,  Kathryn,  and  his  two  boys. 
Bruce  of  EHton,  SC,  and  Lee  of  Harris- 
burg,  PA. 

All  Pennsylvania  citizens  and  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Lancaster  area 
benefited  from  the  years  of  public 
service  by  Ed  Eshleman.  Ed  served 
Peimsylvanla  and  the  Nation  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  with 
vigor  and  devotion.  During  his  10 
years  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  he  became  a  nationally 
known  figure  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
opportunity  in  the  area  of  education 
and  personal  development.  He  was  a 
key  figure  in  several  efforts  to  improve 
America's  system  of  education  and  his 
legacy  in  that  field  continues  to  live 
on. 

I  am  proud  that  we  saw  fit  to  honor 
Ed  by  naming  a  post  office  building  in 
his  honor  during  the  98th  Congress.  It 
is  so  much  more  meaningful  that  Ed 
was  with  us  and  able  to  be  recognized 
by  this  tribute  to  this  long  and  gener- 
ous service  as  a  public  servant.  It  is 
equally  fitting  that  this  House  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  dedication,  loy- 
alty, and  concern. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Con- 
gress with  Ed  will  long  remember  his 
contributions,  both  in  office  and  in 
private  life.  We  also  will  remember  the 
personal  warmth  and  cheer  that  he 
brought  to  those  of  us  who  consider 
him  a  friend.  I  speak  for  all  of  his 
friends  when  I  say  we  will  all  miss  Ed 
very  much. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Robert  S. 
Waueer.  who  was  Ed's  administrative 
assistant,  for  taking  the  time  today  to 
honor  our  friend. 

Mr.  GEIKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man McDade  has  quite  eloquently  por- 
trayed our  acquaintanceship  with  our 
former  colleague,  Ed  Eshleman,  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  add  to  the  record  my 
recollections,  all  warm  ones,  of  his 
service  in  the  Peimsylvanla  General 
Assembly  and  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  help 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body, 
the  late  and  most  esteemed  Congress- 
man Edwin  D.  Eshleman.  My  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
lapped with  Congressman  Eshleman's 
for  four  terms  and  I  was  also  privi- 
leged to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  for  4 
years.  Our  congressional  districts  were 
adjacent  and  we  were  thus  close  to 
many  of  the  same  issues. 

Congressman  Eshleman  was  first 
and  foremost  a  teacher  and  through- 
out his  public  career  he  was  known  as 
a  gifted  educator  and  advocate  of  edu- 
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cation  and  higher  learning.  He  shaped 
education  programs  at  the  State  level 
and  influenced  the  course  of  public 
education  policy  at  the  Federal  level. 
An  eloquent  discourser.  Congressman 
Eshleman  was  always  depended  on  to 
reason  through  the  problems  and 
issues  of  our  day  and  to  articulate 
their  solutions  with  a  clarity  and  logic 
that  made  them  readily  apparent  and 
easily  implemented.  The  contributions 
Congressman  Eshleman  made  in  Con- 
gress and  through  all  the  years  of  an 
extraordinary  public  career  are  too 
great  and  numerous  to  measure.  Their 
salutary  effects  have  been  long  lasting 
and  they  will  continue  to  help  many  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  am  thus  proud  to  Join  in  praising 
the  memory  of  our  late  distingiilshed 
colleague,  in  commending  the  value  of 
his  public  service,  and,  in  thanking 
him  posthumously  for  all  his  life's 
work  and  beneficial  achievements.  I 
know  I  join  my  colleagues  as  well  in  a 
more  poignant  offering  of  condolences 
to  Congressman  Eshleman 's  wife, 
Kathryn,  and  their  two  sons.* 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  Bob 
Walker  for  arranging  this  special 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Ed  Eshleman.  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  EM  and  was  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  passing  on  January  11, 
1985. 

Ed  joined  us  in  Congress  in  1966, 
having  already  served  the  people  of 
Lancaster  for  10  years  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Assembly.  He  brought 
with  him  a  profound  and  sensitive  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  facing 
American  education  and  a  deep  desire 
to  improve  the  lives  of  his  constituents 
and  Americans  across  the  country. 

Recognized  immediately  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  insight  and  perseverance, 
Ed  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  He  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  on  two  subconimit- 
tees  and  became  a  national  spokesman 
and  a  recognized  expert  on  postsec- 
ondary  and  select  education. 

Ed  retired  from  Congress  in  1975, 
but  those  of  us  who  knew  him  knew 
that  this  would  not  be  the  end  of  Ed 
Eshlemsui's  service  to  his  home  com- 
munity. Prom  his  new  vantage  as  citi- 
zen-scholar, Ed  continued  to  shape 
politics  in  Lancaster  until  he  suc- 
cumbed to  cancer. 

Ed  Eshleman  established  a  standard 
toward  which  we  all  should  strive.  He 
cared  deeply  for  his  constituents  and 
he  worked  hard  to  improve  the  lives 
and  educational  opportunities  of  all 
Americans.  His  death  is  a  personal 
loss,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
dolences and  best  wishes  to  his  wife 
Kitty,  and  his  sons  Lee  and  Bruce.* 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AFRICAN  FAMINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
ksma]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersejr? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drought  in  Ethiopia 
and  24  other  African  nations,  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  extraordinarily 
severe.  Lasting  as  long  as  a  decade  in 
some  regions,  the  scorching  drought 
has  laid  waste  to  parts  of  central 
Africa,  turning  much  of  mountainous 
highlands  there  into  a  brown  uninhab- 
itable moonscape. 

Relief  workers  in  Ethiopia  say  that  1 
million  people  could  die  there  in  the 
coming  year.  While  Ethiopia  has 
grabbed  the  world's  attention,  the 
crisis  is  much  wider.  The  United  Na- 
tions Food  Agriculture  Organization 
[FAO]  has  said  that  more  than  half 
the  countries  of  Africa  may  need  food 
aid  in  the  coming  year.  Besides  Elthlo- 
pia,  there  is  famine  to  the  point  of 
starvation  in  parts  of  Sudan.  Chad, 
Mali,  and  Mozambique.  Severe  hunger 
has  also  been  reported  in  Zimbabwe 
and  Zambia. 

The  images  are  becoming  familiar 
around  the  world.  Dying  children  with 
aged  faces;  holocaust-like  camps  where 
limp  and  almost  lifeless  humsui  beings 
wait  passively  for  bowls  of  gruel; 
stretcher  bearers  setting  oi!t  at  sunrise 
to  collect  the  night's  harvest  of  dead 
bodies. 

Triggered  by  these  haunting  images, 
questions  of  blame  and  responsibility 
are  being  asked  abroad  with  growing 
outrage:  Did  nature  cause  this  horror 
or  did  man?  Regardless  of  the  cause, 
what  continues  to  be  baffling  is  that 
we  are  In  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
century.  With  all  of  the  technological 
advancements  of  man  in  our  genera- 
tion, how  could  this  tragedy  have  been 
overlooked   for   so   long?    It   is   truly 


ironic  that  the  continent  that  is  cred- 
ited for  the  origin  of  man,  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  neglect  by  his 
own. 

Fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
recognizing  this  crisis,  and  help  is 
coming.  For  the  24  countries  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  drought,  an  esti- 
mated 3.3  million  tons  of  grain  will  be 
coming  this  year.  About  30  Interna- 
tional agencies  and  governments  of 
the  developed  world  have  pledged  2.3 
million  tons  of  grain  and  a  large  share 
of  additional  contributions  will  come 
from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development. 

A  recent  trip  to  Africa  permitted  me 
and  my  colleagues  that  accompanied 
me,  to  observe  with  striking  clarity  the 
devastating  effects  of  famine  on  the 
people  of  that  continent.  Much  of 
what  we  saw  and  learned  reinforced 
my  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  act  swiftly  to  reduce  the  deadly 
toll  of  famine  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

My  colleagues  and  I  returned  home 
more  committed  than  ever  to  making 
increased  famine  relief  and  recovery 
assistance  for  drought-ravaged  areas 
of  Africa  an  urgent  legislative  priority 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
Silvio  Cowte  and  Congresswoman 
Mabge  Roukema  for  scheduling  this 
special  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  and  the  public  the  severi- 
ty of  the  hunger  situation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  the  worst 
human  disaster  in  recent  history  is 
happening  in  Africa.  Estimates  run  as 
high  as  35  million  people— a  number 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
this  country— are  directly  affected  by 
the  drought  conditions  on  the  conti- 
nent. United  Nations  officials  have 
also  estimated  that  up  to  23,000  people 
may  die  each  day  unless  relief  is 
found.  At  that  rate,  the  number  of  Af- 
ricans who  will  die  in  1  year  might 
equal  the  number  of  residents  in  New 
York  aty. 

The  American  response  to  this  trage- 
dy has  been  overwhelming.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  as  is  often  the  case,  have 
responded  quickly  and  generously  to 
the  threat  of  starvation.  According  to 
a  January  1.  New  York  Times  article, 
the  American  public  had  donated 
more  than  $40  million  In  2  short 
months  for  aid  to  starving  Ethiopians 
through  various  private  relief  and  de- 
velopment agencies.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  also  responded  by  providing 
approximately  $370  million  in  emer- 
gency aid  to  the  continent  of  Africa 
since  October  1.  1984. 


So  why  with  this  outpouring  of  sup- 
port through  the  generosity  of  our 
citizens  and  our  Government  are  we 
here  today  expressing  our  concerns 
about  the  ever-worsening  conditions  in 
Africa?  Because  we  are  not  doing 
enough.  It  is  extremely  hard  for  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  to  come  to 
the  stark  realization  that  despite  our 
ever-increasing  efforts,  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  our  fight  to  combat 
world  hunger.  As  an  example,  10  years 
ago,  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions made  a  historic  commitment  to 
eliminate  world  hunger  within  a  single 
decade.  However,  today,  even  though 
those  member  nations  are  still  com- 
mitted to  that  goal,  there  is  even  more 
hunger  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  1960's.  President  John 
JS\  Kennedy  laid  out  two  goals  for  this 
Nation:  One  was  to  get  a  man  to  the 
Moon  before  the  end  of  the  decade, 
which  we  did.  The  other  was  to  elimi- 
nkte  hunger  "within  our  lifetime."  Un- 
fortunately, that  goal  is  as  elusive 
today  as  it  was  then. 

How  can  this  be?  America  is  recog- 
nized as  the  world's  breadbasket.  In 
my  own  congressional  district  in  Mary- 
land, lies  the  world  renowned  Belts- 
ville  Agricultural  Research  Center. 
The  Center  is  primarily  responsible 
for  "research  lesiding  to  increases  in 
food  yields.  Scientists  test  new  fertiliz- 
ers which  may  aid  food  production  ef- 
forts y'in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Sahel  region  in 
Africa.  Elsewhere  throughout  our 
Nation  and  our  world,  efforts  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
alleviate  world  hunger.  Yet  we  are  still 
behind  in  our  efforts.  As  an  example, 
Africa  is  the  only  continent  in  the 
world  that  grows  less  food  today  than 
it  di^  20  years  ago. 

The  United  States  has  shipped  to 
the  country  of  Ethiopia  alone  approxi- 
mateiy~~i^6,000  metric  tons  of  emer- 
gency foM  pledges  since  October  1. 
Yet  it  is  ekimated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions that  tnc  total  food  deficit  of  the 
20  drought-affected  countries  for  the 
1984-85  crop  year  is  6.8  million  metric 
tons  of  cereal  grain. 

We  can't  stop  the  suffering  com- 
pletely, we  all  realize  that.  But  we  also 
cannot  sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing,  for 
if  there  is  any  central  theme  to  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  for 
each  of  us  to  have  as  our  principal  ob- 
jective to  reach  out  to  feed  the 
hungry,  uphold  the  poor,  and  love  one 
another— that  is  what  this  hunger 
issue  is  all  about,  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  moral  imperative  for  us  all. 

In  view  of  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues Congressman  Mickey  Lixand, 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  and  Congressmen 
Harold  Wolpe  and  Ted  Weiss  who 
have  worked  with  Congressman  Silvio 
Conte  and  Congresswoman  Marge 
RouKEBiA  in  crafting  a  bipartisan  bill, 
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H.R.  1097,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  in 
Africa.  Through  this  Initiative,  we  can 
move  toward  relieving  and  eliminating 
the  scourge  of  hunger  that  afflicts  too 
many  of  our  fellow  men  and  women. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  gather  this  afternoon  millions  of 
people  on  the  African  Continent  are 
suffering  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
drought  of  the  century.  Famine  and 
the  diseases  fostered  by  famine  are 
decimating  an  entire  generation  of  Af- 
ricans. 

Together  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Comte],  I  have  re- 
served this  time  today  for  a  special 
order  on  the  Africa  famine.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  express  their  deep  concern 
for  the  tragic  situation  unfolding  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  and  for  the 
need  for  timely  and  sufficient  emer- 
gency food  aid  to  its  many  victims. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  time  to  relate 
some  recent  experiences  of  my  own. 

It  certainly  is  not  every  day  that  one 
feels  like  crying  in  the  midst  of  a 
family  grocery  shopping  trip. 

No  words  can  adequately  describe 
the  outright  sense  of  mourning  that 
overwhelmed  me  when,  48  hours  after 
returning  from  a  factfinding  trip  to 
Ethiopia,  I  visited  my  neighborhood 
supermarket.  My  senses  and  my 
memory  were  assaulted  by  the  cornu- 
copia we  Americans  take  for  granted. 

It  was  late  November,  and  I  had  just 
been  transported  from  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  and  back  again  in  less  than  1 
week.  As  I  stood  In  that  supermarket  I 
experienced  severe  "culture  shock." 

Just  a  few  days  before,  I  had  been 
standing  in  the  middle  of  an  Ethiopian 
refugee  camp.  At  every  turn,  a  chUd 
tugged  at  my  skirt,  imploring,  "Sister, 
Sister!"  I  stood  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  pleadings  of  famished  mothers 
and  emaciated  fathers.  The  stench  of 
death  was  everywhere. 

The  soimds,  the  smells,  and  the 
sights  of  mass  starvation,  deprivation 
and  disease  jolt  one's  sensibilities  and 
release  emotions  long  repressed.  Such 
an  experience  transforms  the  way  one 
looks  at  the  world,  perhaps  forever. 

This  human  catastrophe  has  been  vi- 
cariously experienced  by  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  as  the  media 
have  vividly  portrayed  its  gruesome  re- 
ality in  our  living  rooms.  Reams  of 
newsprint  and  hours  of  newstape  have 
seared  our  souls  with  the  tragic  drama 
unfolding  on  the  African  Continent. 

All  of  this  gives  new  meaning  to  the 
17th  century  words  of  John  Donne: 
"No  man  is  an  island  •  •  •  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee." 

America's  humanitarian  tradition 
seems  to  spring  from  Donne's  words. 
We  answer  the  query  of  Cain,  "Am  I 


my  brother's  keepwr?",  with  a  prayer- 
ful, "Yes." 

Indeed,  our  country's  response  to 
this  human  catastrophe  has  been  ex- 
emplary. At  President  Reagan's  per- 
sonal insistence,  our  official  efforts 
have  been  second  to  none  in  the  inter- 
national community.  The  characteris- 
tic generosity  of  the  American  people 
has  manifested  itself  in  an  outpouring 
of  contributions  to  the  various  private 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

However,  to  stem  the  tide  of  death 
and  disease  more  aid,  from  both  the 
Government  and  the  private  sectors, 
will  be  required  from  the  United 
States  and  the  international  communi- 
ty over  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Aid  knows  no  politics  when  the  misery 
of  hunger  threatens  a  continent. 

Clearly,  the  need  has  outpaced  our 
budgeted  resources.  This  crisis  has 
drained  our  Government's  emergency 
drought  and  famine  relief  fund.  Emer- 
gency feeding  operations  will  be  se- 
verely hampered  if  new  resources  are 
not  available  and  programmed  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Thus,  this  Congress 
must  fashion  a  fast-track  and  approve 
an  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

H.R.  1096  is  a  bipartisan  compromise 
measure  to  provide  such  fast-track  as- 
sistance. My  colleague,  Mr.  Cowte,  at 
this  very  moment  is  working  in  a 
markup  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  see  it  that  this  emergency 
supplemental  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress quickly. 

While  I  do  have  persisting  concerns 
about  the  aid  efforts.  I  am  not  worried 
about  Congress'  response.  We  will  re- 
spond, and  we  are  doing  everything 
possible  with  concerned  colleagues  on 
both  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
ensure  that  this  response  is  neither  a 
dime  short  nor  a  day  late. 

Were  Mr.  Cohte  here,  he  would  go 
into  an  explanation  of  the  details  of 
our  compromise.  It  is  a  package  of 
$701  million.  It  is  divided  between  im- 
mediate food  aid  and  nonfood  aid  of  a 
developmental  and  refugee  and  reha- 
bilitative nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  details  of  H.R.  1096: 

Factshxtt  Thz  AraicAH  Famhix  Reliep  and 
Recovery  Act  or  1985— H.R.  1096/ 10»7 

Food  aid.  $526.5  million. 
Non-food  aid,  $175  million. 
Total  package:  $701.5  million. 

1.  EMERGERCT  POOD  AID — tS26.S  MILUOH 

A.  Provides  $526.6  mUllon  in  title  II,  P.L. 
480  assistance.  Includes  money  sufficient  for 
acquisition  and  transport  to  port  of  1.1  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  food  (@  $360  per  metric 
ton),  with  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  In- 
ternal transportation  costs  (approx.  $133 
million,  one-half  of  such  costs). 

B.  Directs  the  President  to  use  existing 
authority  to  meet  remaining  need  (approx. 
200,000  metric  tons).  Legislation  addresses 
total  emergency  food  aid  need  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  FY  1985  at  1.3  million  metric 
tons. 

2.  DISASTER  ASSISTAlfCB— 1 137.S  MIIXIOH 

A.  $110  mUlion  to  be  used  for  relief,  reha- 
biliution.  and  recovery  projects,  including 
providing  seeds,  farm  implements,  blankets, 
clothing,  water  projects,  etc.  of  the  total 
used  for  Just  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
projects,  not  less  than  80%  shall  be  provided 
as  grants  to  PVOs  and  international  organi- 
zations in  carrying  out  such  projects. 

B.  Not  less  than  18%  of  the  total  ($25  mil- 
lion) to  be  used  for  emergency  health  care 
projects. 

C.  $2.5  million  is  appropriated  to  Increase 
food  aid  monitoring  and  help  prevent  diver- 
sions of  assistance.  The  President  is  also  di- 
rected to  take  any  additional  steps  deemed 
necessary  to  ensure  that  n.S.  assistance  is 
provided  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

3.  RETDGIX  ASSISTAHCE— »37.S  MIUJOI* 

A.  Not  less  than  54%  of  this  total  ($20  mil- 
lion) is  made  avaUable  for  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  (UNDP)  Trust  Fund  for 
projects  proposed  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Assistance  to  Refugees 
in  Africa  (ICARA  II).  These  projecte  ad- 
dress immediate  development  needs,  primar- 
ily agriculture-oriented,  created  by  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  famine-affected  Af- 
rican countries.  These  projects  are  ready  for 
implementation  and  awaiting  funding. 

B.  The  remainder  of  this  total  ($17.5  mil- 
lion) is  appropriated  for  use  by  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs. 

4.  MIS- TEAR  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

A.  Not  later  than  June  30,  the  President  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Congress  with  an 
assessment  of  the  African  food  and  disaster 
assistance  needs  for  FY  1985,  together  with 
a  projection  of  the  total  funding  required  to 
provide  an  appropriate  U.S.  contribution 
toward  meeting  those  needs. 

B.  If  cvirrent  funding  levels  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  desired  U.S.  commitment, 
the  President  is  urged  to  request  supple- 
mental funding  sufficient  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

This  bill  is  closest  to  the  mark  in  cal- 
culating a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
need.  We  can  reasonably  assure  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
this  emergency  aid  bill  will  forestall 
the  need  for  additional  emergency  leg- 
islative actions  later  this  fiscal  year. 

While  I  do  have  persistent  concerns 
about  the  aid  efforts,  I  am  not  worried 
about  Congress'  response.  We  will  re- 
spond and  I  am  doing  everything  pos- 
sible, along  with  my  concerned  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  to  ensure 
that  this  response  is  neither  a  dime 
short  nor  a  day  late. 

While  attention  remains  riveted  pri- 
marily on  the  emergency  humanitari- 
an requirements,  there  are  emerging 
policy  concerns  of  equal  importance 
and  more  enduring  consequence.  First 
among  them  are  the  impediments  fos- 
tered by  civil  strife  and  ruthless  Gov- 
ernment action  that  are  imnecessarily 
slowing  the  delivery  of  food. 

In  addition  to  the  certified  evidence 
of  Ethiopian  Government  seizure  of 
Western  food  shipments  at  the  Port  of 
Assab,  reports  persist  of  Ethiopian 
Government  attaclcs  on  food  convoys 
and  refugees.  Actions  such  as  these 


only  underscore  the  need  for  the  inter- 
national community  to  exert  more  in- 
fluence over  the  actions  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Government.  Short  of  withhold- 
ing food  shipments  we  must  use  all 
moral  suasion  possible  to  gain  the 
agreement  of  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment and  other  affected  groups  to 
ensure  safe  passage  of  food  aid  deliv- 
ery vehicles  and  personnel.  Clearly, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  could  supervise  these 
deliveries  in  a  neutral  manner. 

Safe  passage  would  be  a  major  hu- 
manitarian breakthrough  in  the  im- 
provement of  food  delivery  to  those  in 
dire  need  as  well  as  a  means  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  transportation  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  prohibitive. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  seek  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  politics  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  However,  our  food 
aid  must  not  be  used  as  a  political 
weapon.  At  present,  the  full  weight  of 
the  international  community  has  not 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia.  For  example,  the 
United  States  should  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  thus  far  has  l)een 
recalcitrant,  and  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  been  less  than  diligent  in 
this  area,  to  use  all  diplomatic  means 
possible  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  mil- 
lions. The  United  States  should  lead 
by  bringing  the  bright  spotlight  of 
world  opinion  on  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  Soviets  to  obtain  their  coopera- 
tion. 

By  agreeing  to  safe  passage,  the 
Ethiopian  Government  could  move  to 
restore  a  measure  of  goodwill  In  the 
world  community  and  gain  credibility 
for  its  resettlement  program  which  is 
falling  far  short  of  its  targets  In  re- 
storing the  nation's  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

Accommodation  in  this  vital  area 
would  also  establish  a  foundation  for 
future  cooperative  long-term  develop- 
ment aid.  which  is  essential  Lf  E^thiopia 
is  to  become  economically  viable.  Con- 
tinued dependency  on  short-term 
emergency  relief  erodes  its  economic 
and  agricultural  base,  degrades  its 
ability  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
relegates  the  nation  to  a  state  of  eter- 
nal hand-to-mouth  existence. 

Indeed,  not  only  Ethiopia,  but  all  of 
sub-Sahara  Africa  is  In  such  Jeopardy. 
We  must  look  beyond  today's  humani- 
tarian imperative.  We  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear  observe  the  po- 
litical, strategic,  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  continent  and  its  popula- 
tion. If  these  millions  are  impover- 
ished they  hold  the  seeds  of  a  futujre 
harvest  of  continued  political  and 
social  unrest  and  threaten  the  vital 
geo[>oIitical  and  stragteglc  concerns  of 
the  West. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant that  we  bring  the  benefits  of  a 
new  "Green  Revolution"  to  Africa. 
The  United  States  has  traditionally 
supported        African        development 


through  the  transfer  of  agricultural 
technology  and  aid  assistance.  Indeed, 
our  participation  in  the  World  Bank's 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  Nation's  World 
Food  Program,  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
has  created  many  local  success  stories. 
These  programs  remain  crucial  if  the 
momentum  of  agricultural  innovation 
is  to  continue. 

However.  without  fundamental 
changes  in  the  agricultural,  economic, 
and  population  policies  of  the  various 
African  governments,  the  seeds  of 
progress  sown  by  agricultural  innova- 
tion will  fall  to  flower.  We  must  work 
to  change  the  ill-conceived  and  regres- 
sive perceptions  of  governments  that 
view  agriculture  as  the  primitive 
sector  of  their  economies  to  be  tolerat- 
ed and  taxed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  urban  and  industrial  sectors.  Only 
when  this  antiagrlcultural  mindset  of 
postcolonial  Africa  changes,  can  genu- 
ine progress  be  made  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  conditions  that  foster 
these  catastrophic  famines. 

Historically.  America's  abundant  re- 
soiut;es  and  moral  leadership  have 
been  the  world's  fortress  against 
hunger.  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic innovation  provides  a  beacon 
lighting  a  brighter  future  for  a  dark 
continent  and  the  only  response  to 
John  Donne's  admonition  "Do  not  ask 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for 
thee." 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fitr- 
sell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  for  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work  and  leadership 
on  her  trip  to  ETthiopia  and  her  lejuler- 
ship  in  Initiating  the  compromise  and 
working  with  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  respect  to  assistance  to  not 
only  Ethiopia  but  Africa  itself  and 
other  countries. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  travel  to  Africa 
during  the  first  Reagan  years  and.  in 
fact,  had  a  protocol  on  the  Republican 
side  and  had  an  opportmiity  and  the 
honor  to  meet  African  leaders  in  re- 
spect to  Rhodesia.  Tanzania.  Somalia, 
and  some  of  the  other  countries,  and 
witnessed  on  our  tour  with  our  con- 
gressional delegation,  on  behalf  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  that 
time,  the  famine  and  the  concerns 
that  we  had  as  a  nation,  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  in  respect  to  assisting 
our  colleagues  in  Africa  as  well  as 
other  countries  aside  from  Ethiopia. 

I  am  today  in  the  well  to  address  a 
specific  Issue  which  I  am  excited 
about.  A  group  in  our  congressional 
district,  along  with  the  University  of 
Michigan,  private,  high-tech  people, 
have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take 


a  look  at  what  we  call  remote  sensing 
devices,  in  which  we  can  track  water 
tables  and  look  at  some  high  technolo- 
gy in  a  country  like  Africa  and  Ethio- 
pia to  assist  that  nation,  through  our 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
McPherson.  who  is  a  Michigan  man 
himself,  and  I  have  recommended  to 
AID  that  they  take  a  look  at  our  pro- 
posal on  this  sensing  high-tech  project 
in  recommending  to  the  subcommittee 
and  not  the  supplemental  that  is  being 
marked  up  at  this  hour,  as  you  nicely 
mentioned  today,  but  for  the  full  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  that  will  be 
subsequently  before  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  later  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  in  which  we  will  present 
testimony  looking  at  this  project  in 
order  to  assist  developing  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  crisis  rather  than  Just 
spending  dollars,  a  quick  fix.  which  is 
important,  nevertheless,  and  I  support 
the  appropriation  effort  and  your 
leadership,  but  I  want  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  saying  constructively,  in  devel- 
oping public  policy,  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  long-range  problem  of  not 
Just  this  famine  but  subsequent  fam- 
ing^, because  the  history  of  Africa  is 
very^  clear,  because  of  population  prob- 
lems and  the  movement  of  tribes  and 
individuals,  nomads,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  land  itself  and  the  terrain 
and  the  seasonal  climate  that  they 
have  to  deal  with,  that  it  is  not  Just  an 
economic  or  political  problem,  in  the 
sense  of  who  is  in  the  government  and 
has  power,  in  terms  of  refugees  and 
the  governmental  conflicts  that  are 
now  existing  in  various  provinces,  but 
more  importantly  I  think  the  long- 
term  concern  that  I  have  is  addressing 
a  solution  that  we  could  constructively 
help,  through  our  appropriation  proc- 
ess in  the  Congress  and  the  leadership 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey, 
to  find  a  long-term  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem that  is  critical  for  Africa  and 
maybe  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  Just  wanted  to  briefly  outline  that 
proposal.  One  of  the  most  promising 
avenues  of  assistance  is  to  use  Ameri- 
ca's technological  leadership  to  help 
African  nations  find  new  sources  of 
water. 

I  am  supporting  the  famine  preven- 
tion project  being  organized  by  a 
group  of  our  leading  companies  in  the 
field  of  remote  sensing  technology. 
They  propose  to  use  their  instrtiments 
and  analytical  skills  to  detect  potential 
underground  water  sources. 

Now.  how  does  remote  sensing  work 
and  how  can  it  be  of  help? 

Working  much  as  oil  companies  do 
to  find  drilling  sites,  these  scientists 
can  use  various  satellites  and  airplanes 
to  analyze  oil  and  determine  the  most 
likely  places  to  find  water. 

Maybe  this  is  potentially  helpful  in 
the  West  and  to  some  of  our  southern 
colleagues  who  are  having  water  short- 
ages, rather  than  trying  to  attempt 


any  water  diversion  from  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Anyway,  an  analysis  of  surface  tem- 
perature variations  is  the  most  promis- 
ing method  of  detecting  possible  water 
reservoirs. 

Other  techniques  include  patterns  of 
vegetation,  soil  composition  and  sur- 
face features  which  may  indicate 
hidden  water  deposits. 

I  reemphaslze  that:  Hidden  water  de- 
posits that  are  in  and  have  been  locat- 
ed, to  some  extent,  in  Africa,  by  previ- 
ous remote  sensing  technologies.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  has  not 
been  intensive  enough  to  really  con- 
structively integrate  the  technology 
into  the  government  and  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector,  through 
our  AID  organization,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  Ethiopia  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

So  if  enough  water  can  be  fotind  and 
developed,  it  might  be  possible  to 
break  the  cycle  of  drought  and  famine 
in  Africa. 

I  propose  the  following:  That  leaders 
of  the  famine  prevention  project  be  al- 
lowed to  testify  before  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  on  their 
long-range  proposal. 

I  will  invite  them,  through  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  David  Obey,  and 
Representative  Jack  Kemp,  of  our  sub- 
committee, to  make  that  presentation 
during  our  congressional  hearing. 

Next,  that  Congress  consider  alter- 
natives to  encourage  long-range  plans 
to  prevent  drought  and  famine. 

That  one  plan  that  we  could  do 
would  be  to  earmark  a  portion  of  our 
relief  dollars.  As  a  fiscal  conservative, 
I  suggest  that  we  do  not  always  have 
to  add  money.  We  can  take  the  exist- 
ing appropriation  and  use  earmarked 
funds  and  set  aside  some  dollars  for  a 
high-tech  project.  We  could  do  that  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  high-tech 
project,  in  terms  of  our  long-range  so- 
lution, and  that  such  proposals  would 
not  involve  new  spending,  to  any 
extent;  that  we  would  agree  on  a  fixed 
figure,  as  you  have  in  the  compromise, 
that  we  would  keep  it  within  the 
framework  of  those  dollars,  because  of 
the  deficit  and  what  we  want  to  do  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  this 
nation,  along  with  trying  to  help  our 
fellow  brothers. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  visited 
Africa,  of  course,  as  I  indicated,  and  I 
think  a  project  like  this  deserves  some 
attention  by  the  subcommittee.  I  will 
offer  that  leadership  with  your  help 
and  with  the  Members  and  colleagues 
who  are  speaking  today  who  have  an 
intensified,  sincere  effort  to  lead  this 
nation  to  the  support  of  any-long-term 
solution  as  well  as  the  short-term 
problems  that  now  exist  in  Africa. 

D  1350 
I  remember  my  former  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Russell  Isbister— God 


love  him— who  said  to  me  as  a  young 
man  when  I  was  a  county  commission- 
er that  "We  are  not  our  brother's 
keeper  we  are  our  brother's  brother." 

I  think  that  is  important  to  remem- 
ber here,  that  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world  we  act  not  Just  in  our  self-inter- 
est but  act  to  help  the  free  world  so 
that  we  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  solving  the  long-term  problems 
of  famine.  That  is  a  constructive 
policy  I  would  like  to  help  provide 
with  your  leadership  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate 
his  focus  of  attention  the  next  step, 
which  is,  of  course,  long-term  develop- 
ment if  we  are  to  keep  these  tragic  na- 
tions from  living  a  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  now  to  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson],  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Himger  accompanied  ms  on  the  trip  to 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
to  yield  first  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding, 
and  I  wish  to  Just  take  a  moment  to 
say  that  I  have  listened  to  the  dialog 
and  salute  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  what  she  is  doing.  I  want 
her  to  know  that  she  can  certainly 
count  on  my  support. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to 
discuss  the  famine  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  Ethiopia,  and  I  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]  for  her  leadership  in 
giving  us  this  opportunity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  I  traveled  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roitkema]  and  other  colleagues  to 
Ethiopia  in  November  1984.  During 
that  trip  the  select  committee  toured 
relief  camps  for  famine  victims  and 
met  with  United  States  and  Ethiopian 
CK>vemment  officials,  as  well  as  the 
private  voluntary  organizations  pro- 
viding relief  efforts.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  about  10  million  people  are  at 
risk  due  to  the  drought,  and  thou- 
sands have  already  died. 

The  select  committee  found  some 
progress  in  several  areas.  When  we  ar- 
rived on  November  24.  there  was  a 
great  concern  over  a  possible  shortfall 
in  food  supplies  from  December 
through  mid-January.  While  we  were 
there,  the  chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  our  delegation 
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cabled  the  AID  Administrator,  Mr. 
McPherson.  and  our  President  to  re- 
quest that  an  additional  10.000  metric 
tons  of  fortified  foods  be  sent  to  Ethi- 
opia to  help  cover  this  projected  defi- 
cit. AID  was  able  to  divert  a  ship  that 
was  bound  for  India,  got  it  pointed  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  into  the  Red 
Sea.  At  the  same  time,  large  new  com- 
mitments were  finalized  by  the  World 
Pood  Program  and  other  Western 
donors  which  wil'  fill  this  gap.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  announced  its 
intention  to  tap  the  International 
Wheat  Reserve,  thereby  freeing  up 
300.000  tons  of  additional  source  of 
disaster  assistance  for  Africa. 

The  logistics  of  transportation  and 
distribution  in  Ethiopia  seem  to  have 
improved  somewhat.  The  Ethiopian 
Government  has  increased  its  capacity 
to  handle  shipments  coming  into  the 
ports  and  then  transporting  them  to 
feeding  centers  around  the  country. 
These  shipments  are  being  processed 
faster  at  the  docks,  and  more  trucks 
are  now  available.  Assessments  are 
being  made  of  how  to  improve  the 
transportation  and  distribution  sys- 
tems when  increased  shipments  arrive 
in  1985. 

We  closely  explored  the  question  of 
whether  our  aid  was  in  fact  reaching 
those  in  need  and  not  being  diverted. 
The  private  voluntary  organizations 
assured  us  that  the  food  provided  by 
the  United  States  was  being  distribut- 
ed properly.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  expanded  its 
operations  in  the  country. 

Administrator  McPherson  has  di- 
rected the  placement  of  AID  field  per- 
sonnel, and  they  are  stationed  at  the 
American  Embassy,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment's relief  and  rehabilitation  com- 
mission. AID  has  monitors  to  con- 
stantly check  on  the  distribution  of 
food  shipments. 

During  our  visit  we  met  with  a 
number  of  Ethiopian  officials,  includ- 
ing Chairman  Mengistu.  We  ex- 
changed frank  opinions  on  the  need 
for  improved  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  relations.  In  December  1984,  the 
congressional  delegation  met  with 
President  Reagan  to  report  to  him  on 
the  situation  as  we  witnessed  it.  We 
stressed  that  the  United  States  can  be 
proud  of  its  response  to  this  human 
catastrophe. 

The  food  assistance  is  beginning  to 
alleviate  the  crisis,  but  more  will  be 
needed  from  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community,  and  cer- 
tainly from  the  private  groups  who  are 
doing  such  a  splendid  job  there. 

According  to  AID  reports,  over 
900,000  metric  tons  of  emergency  food 
aid  have  been  provided  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa  by  the  United  States.  This 
figure  is  over  and  above  the  regular 
Public  Law  480  food  F»rograms.  The 
total  U.S.  contribution  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  approved  so  far  for  fiscal  year 


1985,  is  1.9  million  metric  tons  valued 
at  $603  million. 

Private  donations  have  increased  as 
well.  According  to  Interaction,  the 
American  Council  for  Voluntary  Inter- 
national Action,  the  15  major  relief 
agencies  operating  in  Ethiopia  have 
received  $60  million  for  relief  efforts 
in  that  country. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  need  for  additional  aid  for  Ethi- 
opia and  the  other  African  countries 
affected  by  the  famine.  However,  I 
want  to  stress  the  need  for  caution 
and  accurate  assessments  of  both  the 
extent  of  the  need  and  the  ability  of 
the  governments  and  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  famine-affected  coun- 
tries to  absorb  the  donated  food  and  to 
contribute  toward  a  reversal  of  the 
factors  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Correction  of  the  problem  of  Africa's 
shortage  of  food  will  come  by  encour- 
aging African  farmers  to  produce  more 
food  by  modem  techniques  and  by  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  the  poor  to  pur- 
chase these  products. 

Several  of  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ments in  question  act  as  a  disincentive 
for  domestic  food  production  and  in- 
hibit such  food  production,  private 
sector  activities  encouraging  economic 
growth  are  not  adequate,  and  insuffi- 
cient attention  is  given  to  basic  human 
needs  such  as  education  and  training. 

So  our  attention  today  is  focused  on 
the  emergency  need  in  Africa.  It  is 
there,  and  the  United  States  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  most  gener- 
ous contributor  of  aid.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  also  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  permanent  reversal  of  the 
causes  of  the  famine-related  problem 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  reports 
that  I  have  given  in  and  around  my 
district  since  we  have  returned  from 
Ethiopia  that  you  really  cannot  ver- 
bally describe  the  situation  there.  A 
lot  of  pictures  were  taken,  and  as  I 
look  back  on  those  pictures,  they  do 
not  really  reveal  the  whole  story.  This 
situation  is  something  you  really  have 
to  see,  touch,  feel,  smell,  and  hear  to 
grasp  the  dimensions  of  it. 

I  think  that  we  came  back  from 
Ethiopia  with  a  lot  of  impressions  that 
will  be  with  us  forever.  But  one  of  the 
most  compelling  Impressions  on  me 
was  the  fact  that  the  country,  at  least 
the  famine  area  to  which  we  traveled, 
is  lacking  in  an  Infrastructure,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  problems  of  that 
sort  can  be  overcome  overnight.  It  is 
not  that  we  and  other  humanitarian 
nations  of  the  Western  World  cannot 
provide  the  famine  relief.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  much  really,  given  the  lo- 
gistical limitations,  can  they  absorb? 

I  think,  as  we  address  this  problem 
this  year,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
our  assessment  of  that  factor.  I  also 
think,  in  terms  of  the  actions  that  the 
U.S.  Government  may  take,  that  we 
have  got  to  be  very  careful  to  not  give 


the  impression  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  certainly  to  our  own  citizens  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  everything  is  going  to 
be  all  right.  I  think  that  we  have  got 
to  do  what  we  need  to  do,  and  I  think 
AID  is  in  the  best  position  to  assess 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  can 
do,  but  I  think  we  should  not  let  the 
rert  of  the  Western  World  off  the 
hook. 
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I  think  they,  too,  have  an  obligation 
to  participate  with  us  in  relieving  this 
tragic  stituation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
want  our  Government  to  do  anything 
that  is  going  to  diminish  the  efforts  of 
the  private  relief  organizations  that 
are  doing  such  a  magnificent  job  here. 
These  organizations  have  the  exper- 
tise to  sensitively  administer  humani- 
tarian aid.  They  are  the  real  experts  in 
the  field.  We  know  that  over  $60  mil- 
lion has  been  contributed  in  recent 
months  through  private  sources,  so  we 
do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  going  to 
handle  the  whole  thing,  because  I 
think  some  of  the  best  efforts  that  are 
taking  place  there  are  those  that  are 
being  made  by  the  private  relief  agen- 
cies, such  as  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
Lutheran  World  Services,  World 
Vision.  Bread  to  the  World,  and  many 
other  church  groups  and  private  orga- 
nizations. We  really  need  to  encourage 
them  and  we  need  to  encourage  our 
own  citizens  to  participate  directly. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
woman and  I  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  some  assurances  on.  because  we 
had  the  assurances  from  the  organiza- 
tions that  are  operating  there,  is  that 
money  contributed  by  our  constituents 
for  famine  relief  actually  goes  for 
famine  relief  and  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  are  handled  In  some  other 
maimer,  but  they  do  not  come  out  of 
the  direct  contributions  that  our 
lieople  are  making. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

I  want  to  stress  two  points  that  the 
gentleman  made.  One  is  the  world  con- 
tribution. We  have  set  as  our  historic 
portion  of  the  contribution  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  a  50-percent  level  and 
that  is  consistent  with  what  I  think  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  McPherson,  our  AID  Adminis- 
trator, has  already  set  up.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  May.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  date,  but  he  has  set  up  a  confer- 
ence in  Europe  of  donor  nations  to 
assure  precisely  that  the  other  indus- 
trialized countries  in  the  Ehiropean 
Conmion  Market  and  Japan  will  do 
their  fair  share  and  we  should  stick  to 
that  proposal. 


Second.  I  want  to  endorse  every- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
said  about  the  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. They  have  a  proven  record 
of  aid  going  directly  to  the  people. 
They  know  how  to  work  in  these  coun- 
tries. They  know  how  to  assure  deliv- 
eries and  they  are  our  best  hope  and 
they  are  the  agencies  through  whom 
we  should  be  directing  our  assistance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MOLINARI]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Congresswoman 
RouKEMA  and  Congressman  Coitte  for 
reserving  this  time  and  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  concern  over 
the  famine  that  is  affecting  millions  of 
lives  throughout  sub-Sahara  Africa.  At 
the  same  time.  I  commend  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  the 
relief  work  it  has  done  since  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1985.  The  United 
States  has  already  far  surpassed  the 
record  amount  of  food  aid  that  was  do- 
nated in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  African  famine  is  not  a  recent 
development;  rather  it  has  been  build- 
ing for  a  number  years.  In  November 
1983.  I  served  as  the  congressional  ad- 
viser to  the  World  Conference  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  At  that 
conference,  the  issue  which  received 
the  most  attention  was  the  drought  in 
Africa  and  the  severe  famine  which 
was  a  result  of  that  drought.  In  a  land 
such  as  Africa,  which  has  few  re- 
sources even  in  normaJ  circumstances, 
this  is  particularly  devastating. 

When  I  returned  to  the  United 
States,  I  conunitted  myself  to  do  what- 
ever I  could  to  ensure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment responsed  in  a  timely  and  ef- 
fective manner. 

Although  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  aware  of  the  situation  in 
Africa  at  that  time  and  actively  in- 
volved, the  issue  had  not  yet  caught 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  general. 
Just  1  year  ago.  on  February  21.  1984. 
I  joined  five  of  my  colleagues  at  a 
press  conference  which  was  held  to 
draw  attention  to  the  famine  in  Africa 
and  the  need  for  passage  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  order  to  con- 
tinue U.S.  food  aid  to  those  starving 
there.  Eventually,  the  supplemental 
was  passed,  but  the  famine  quickly 
faded  from  the  minds  of  most  people, 
both  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where. 

Now.  thanks  to  extensive  media  at- 
tention, the  famine  in  Africa  and  par- 
ticularly Ethiopia,  is  an  issue  that  has 
remained  at  the  forefront  of  American 
concern  for  several  months.  Once 
people  saw  the  extent  of  a  famine 
which  has  placed  millions  on  the  brink 
of  disaster.  Americans  responded  by 
opening  their  hearts  and  their  pocket- 
books.  They  have  contributed  over  $60 
million  of  their  private  funds  and  are 


calling  upon  us  to  ensure  a  continued 
response  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Unfortunately,  this  year,  as  last,  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  level  of  funds 
remaining  in  our  Pood  Aid  Program. 
AID  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  ob- 
taining funds  from  any  possible  source 
but  funds  for  this  fiscal  year  will  soon 
run  out.  Several  weeks  ago,  a  deadline 
of  March  1  was  given  as  the  date  on 
which,  without  additional  funding,  our 
Food  Aid  Program  would  be  interrupt- 
ed. That  date  is  approaching  all  too 
quickly. 

Last  year,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  moved  in  a  few  hours  to 
approve  $150  million  of  additional 
food  aid.  I  urge  them  to  act  as  quickly 
this  year.  The  original  supplemental 
last  year  was  held  up  for  months  as 
funding  for  more  and  more  programs 
was  added  to  it.  That  cannot  happen 
again  this  year.  If  anything,  the  situa- 
tion is  even  more  critical. 

As  you  know,  various  proposals  for 
food  and  nonfood  aid  for  Africa  rang- 
ing from  $235  million  to  almost  $1  bil- 
lion have  been  offered.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
contribute  at  least  its  fair  amount  to 
the  African  relief  effort.  Traditionally, 
our  share  has  been  one-half  of  all  do- 
nations. In  fact,  that  is  the  goal  of  the 
various  legislation  which  has  been  of- 
fered. 

Timely  passage  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  is  as  important  as  the 
amount  contained  in  the  supplemen- 
tal. I  hope  we  can  all  work  together  to 
accomplish  our  goal  of  continued  as- 
sistance to  those  in  Africa  who  are  in 
desperate  need.  The  entire  Nation  is 
now  familiar  with  what  is  at  stake  and 
we  must  act  quickly  to  avert  further 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  some  further  comments  on  the 
package  that  the  gentlewoman  has  put 
together,  which  I  think  should  be 
noted. 

Emergency  food  aid  in  the  package 
that  is  now  being  deliberated  would 
amount  to  some  $526  million.  We 
should  understand  that  of  that 
amoimt.  $133  million  will  be  expended 
just  to  transport  overland  the  food 
that  this  country  is  sending,  so  when 
we  talk  about  dollars,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  dollars  that  we  are  spend- 
ing are  not  merely  to  purchase  food 
aid.  We  have  In  that  wonderful  pack- 
age $137  million  for  disaster  assistance 
to  be  used  for  such  things  as  relief,  re- 
habilitation, seeds,  farm  implements, 
blankets,  clothing,  and  water  projects. 

One  figure  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  sizable  figure,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
package,  is  that  $2.5  million  is  appro- 
priated for  the  monitoring  of  the 
transportation  to  be  sure  that  the  food 
gets  where  it  is  supposed  to  get  and  to 
prevent  diversions  of  assistance.  I  un- 
derstand that  funding  will  be  used  to 
hire  additional  AID  personnel. 


I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  coun- 
try is  responding  in  a  responsible 
maimer  and  we  are  doing  more  than 
our  fair  share,  which  is  the  history  of 
this  great  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  for  taking  this  s[>ecial 
order  to  focus  on  this  really  very  criti- 
cal, critical  problem,  and.  second,  to 
give  her  full  commendation  and  credit 
for  the  role  that  she  has  played  in 
helping  to  forge  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise over  the  course  of  these  past 
months  which  will  result  hopefully  in 
the  early  part  of  next  week  in  a  very 
significant  African  famine  relief  bill 
going  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, hopefully  to  be  followed 
almost  immediately  by  action  in  the 
Senate. 

Yesterday,  the  better  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema],  myself, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Africa  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Wolpe],  the  gentleman  from 
Bdassachusetts  [Mr.  Conte].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  LELAin>],  and 
all  of  our  staffs  appearing  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  two  sub- 
committees dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  was 
an  issue  which  really  had  no  partisan 
politics  involved  in  it  whatsoever.  We 
came  before  the  committee  with  a 
package  agreed  upon  between  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  Because  of  the 
kind  of  presentation  the  gentlewoman 
was  able  to  make  with  us  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  just  no  question  but 
that  there  was  a  united  effort  in  this 
House  to  get  the  relief  to  the  people 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  starving,  far 
too  many  who  have  already  starved, 
and  because  of  the  gentlewoman's  ef- 
forts, combined  with  others,  I  think 
we  have  seen  the  kind  of  rapid  action 
in  this  House  which  is  not  often  seen. 
So  I  want  to  give  her  full  credit  for 
the  role  that  she  has  played  and  hope- 
fully we  will  be  able  to  join  together 
and  undertake  efforts  of  this  Itind  in 
the  future  for  the  well-being  and  bet- 
terment of  humanity,  whether  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere. 

Again,  my  very,  very  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  WeU,  the  gentle- 
man is  very  lund,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  but 
I  think  equal  if  not  more  credit  goes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  his 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLPE)  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  the  initiative  and 
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actions  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  gentleman  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  problem  for  months,  if 
not  years,  and  to  a  large  extent,  the 
actions  we  are  now  seeing  are  the  cu- 
mulative results  of  the  gentleman's  ef- 
forts and  I  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an so  much. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GtJMBERSON]. 

D  1410 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  here  this  afternoon;  I  think  there 
is  so  much  that  has  been  adequately 
said  already.  I  do  think  that  I  must 
join,  however,  with  everyone  else  in  a 
special  commendation  to  the  lady 
from  New  Jersey  for  her  leadership 
and  efforts  in  this  regard. 

It  is  so  easy  for  all  of  us  to  become 
Involved  and  conunltted  from  an  emo- 
tional perspective  to  what  we  have 
seen  on  the  evening  news.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  a  much  different  thing 
to  try  to  develop  that  emotion  and 
channel  it  into  a  rational  and  proper 
public  policy  in  the  real  world  In 
which  we  live,  and  I  think  you've  tried 
to  do  that,  and  have  done  it  successful- 
ly, and  I  mean  that  sincerely. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  just  make  three  com- 
ments outside  of  my  remarks  I  am 
going  to  submit  for  the  record. 

My  first  and  foremost  needs  to  be  re- 
emphasized,  from  the  distinguished 
Prime  Minister  this  morning,  when 
she  talked  about  Africa  and  its  famine, 
and  who  was  providing  aid  and  who 
was  not;  we  had  better  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
alone  is  committing  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  food  relief  needs  in  the  entire 
continent,  and  when  you  add  the 
other  countries  of  the  West.  I  think 
quickly  we  recognize  in  the  great  East- 
West  dialog  and  competition  of  ideas 
and  ideology  we  haVe.  who  really  is 
committed  to  helpii^g  people;  who  is 
committed  to  sendin&^.arms. 

The  second  point  £l>at.  -loMUit  to 
make  is  a  point  which  I  hope  tRls  Con- 
gress can  consider  from  an  aside,  out- 
side of  this  Issue— but  I  think  this 
issue  has  very  great  significance  and 
lessons  for  us  all  to  learn. 

Clearly,  Africa  is  in  the  problems  it 
is  today  because  of  drought.  But  let  us 
not  underestimate  that  many  of  their 
problems  are  also  because  of  misman- 
agement of  farm  programs  and  inad- 
equate government  policies. 

As  we  go  forth  with  the  development 
of  a  farm  bill  in  dealing  with  our  own 
agricultural  problems  in  this  country. 
I  hope  we  will  keep  that  in  mind  and 
never  lose  sight  of  our  need  for  a  food 
policy  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  bring  up  Is 
something  that  I  think  is  important 


when  we  deal  with  famine  relief.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  about  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  provide  the  food 
and  the  transportation.  When  we  talk, 
as  they  have  earlier  today  about  the 
$160  million,  I  believe  it  is  for  trans- 
portation, then  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question  of,  how  do  we 
provide  that  food?  Not  just,  do  we  pro- 
vide doUars  but  how  can  we  best  do  it? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  has  a  unique  role  there, 
and  I  would  hope  that  our  AID  people, 
that  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others  would  recognize  that  as  we 
charmel  our  Public  Law  480  money 
and  programs  into  this,  we,  in  the 
United  States,  have  a  very  special  task, 
not  only  to  provide  the  cereals— I  am 
all  for  providing  the  cereals— but 
equally  important,  to  provide  the  proc- 
essed, fortified  food. 

If  you  will  take  a  look  at  any  of  the 
studies  or,  as  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  have  done,  to  visit 
these  camps,  you  will  find  that  most  of 
the  people  who  tread  over  miles  and 
miles  to  get  to  a  food  camp  arrive 
there  very  malnourished,  very  sick  as 
a  result  of  this;  they  are  in  need  of 
concentrated  doses  of  high  protein,  of 
high  calorie  supplemental  food. 

Second.  I  think  when  you  look  at  the 
scarcity  of  the  food  cooking  materials, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  provide  some 
type  of  food  which,  with  a  minimum 
of  cooking,  with  a  minimum  of  water, 
with  the  minimum  of  preparation  will 
be  able  to  provide  that  particular  pro- 
tein substance  that  is  so  essential. 

Third,  when  we  look  at  countries 
such  as  Ethiopia  with  their  problems 
in  transportation;  their  security  prob- 
lems due  to  the  civil  war,  their  rugged 
terrain,  et  cetera.  I  think  then  it  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  us  as  we  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  in  keeping  that 
food  chain  open  that  we  put  a  special 
emphasis  from  the  U.S.  perspective  in 
providing  high  protein,  high  caloric 
food  commodities  which  will  give  the 
most  nutrition  per  pound  of  food  that 
is  transported. 

Now  why  do  I  say  all  this?  I  say  it 
because  the  United  States,  unlike  any 
of  the  other  countries  providing  food 
assistance  to  Africa,  has  a  special  op- 
portunity in  that  we  have  the  proc- 
essed foods.  Most  of  these  countries 
cannot  do  that;  they  can  only  provide 
the  cereals  in  their  basic  forms. 

We  produce,  through  our  Public  Law 
480  program,  the  processed  foods,  and 
I  would  hope  that  as  we  go  forth  with 
this,  we  do  not  only  provide  the  dol- 
lars; we  do  not  only  provide  the  trans- 
portation but  we  also  take  the  leader- 
ship in  how  those  dollars,  how  that 
food  is  provided  that  is  of  the  most 
benefit  to  the  people  in  the  area. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  lady 
for  her  work,  and  I  commend  to  her 
colleagues  who  are  listening  and  to  the 
American  public  as  we  debate  this  spe- 
cial supplemental  and  as  we  try  to 


move  forth,  let  us  deal  with  a  rational 
public  policy  perspective  and  not  just 
the  emotions,  because  I  think  they 
have  succeeded  in  bridging  and  uniting 
those  two  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  faced  with 
a  catastrophic  disaster  in  Africa  to  an 
extent  that  both  immediate  short- 
term  and  extensive  long-term  re- 
sponses are  required  from  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  But  it  is  the  United 
States  which  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
respond  to  this  drought  and  famine 
which  has  devastated  much  of  the  Af- 
rican continent. 

The  bleak  facts  have  been  presented 
on  the  front  pages  and  covers  of  our 
major  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
brought  right  into  our  homes  by  the 
evening  news,  yet  they  bear  repeating. 
Twenty  countries  are  experiencing 
food  shortages  resulting  from  3  years 
of  drought,  and  widespread  death  is 
occuirring  in  a  number  of  these.  The 
total  food  deficit  for  these  nations  for 
the  1984-85  crop  year  is  estimated  by 
the  United  Nations  at  6.8  million 
metric  tons  of  cereal  grain;  the 
drought  is  estimated  to  affect  some 
150  million  people. 

Unquestionably,  these  facts  dictate 
that  an  immediate  short-term  re- 
sponse to  the  hunger  problem  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  world.  Clearly,  large 
quantities  of  food  and  nonfood  assist- 
ance are  required. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  famine  with  Mr.  John 
Wise,  a  representative  of  a  Wisconsin 
milling  firm,  who  had  gone  to  Africa 
to  view  conditions  firsthand.  Mr.  Wise 
concluded  that  the  United  States  op- 
portunity and  ability  to  respond  to  the 
famine  is  unique.  Frankly,  ours  is  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  with 
the  food  surpluses  and  ability  to 
produce  enriched  foods  which  these 
starving  Africans  can  consume.  In  ad- 
dition, the  demand  for  these  enriched 
commodities  Is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  drought  and 
famine. 

In  Ethiopia  for  example,  the  people 
arrive  in  food  camps  after  walking  as 
much  as  30  miles  and.  as  such,  in  ex- 
tremely malnourished  condition.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  and  water  for  cooking 
also  necessitates  food  with  minimal 
preparation  requirements.  Finally, 
small  children  are  particularly  vulner- 
able to  malnutrition  and  disease 
caused  by  famine  and  thus  require 
highly  nutritious  foods. 

It  is  our  enriched  foods  which  can 
quickly  respond  to  these  needs.  The 
efficiency  of  American  agriculture  pro- 
vides the  raw  materials  for  foods  such 
as  CSM— a  com,  soy.  and  dry  milk 
mixture— which  is  high  in  protein  and 
of  high  caloric  content.  And  our  Gov- 
ernment already  has  a  range  of  these 
foods  available  for  aid  through  the 
Public  Law  480  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram. 


The  sponsors  of  today's  special 
order,  and  concurrently  the  sponsors 
of  H.R.  606,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  prompt  response  to  the  immedi- 
ate famine  problems  we  confront  in 
Africa.  While  the  original  bill  would 
provide  a  $628  million  supplemental,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  reported  an 
amended  version,  supported  by  Repre- 
sentative RouKEMA  and  Representa- 
tive CoNTE,  providing  $701  million  in 
total  assistance.  The  Increase  has  been 
provided  to  cover  higher  transporta- 
tion costs  as  determined  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

This  supplemental  is  important  be- 
cause it  will  meet  the  American  objec- 
tive of  providing  50  percent  of  the 
nearly  3.9  million  metric  ton  food  aid 
needs  of  the  famine  nations.  The  legis- 
lation is  complete  in  that  it  also  pro- 
vides $175  million  for  nonfood  relief 
assistance  such  as  emergency  shelter, 
medical  care,  and  refugee  programs. 

Clearly,  the  passage  of  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  this  sup- 
plemental aid  is  a  near-term  priority 
for  Congress  and  the  starving  people 
of  Africa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Finally,  we  must  also  consider  the 
long-term  problems  which  will  contin- 
ue to  face  the  African  Continent.  We 
must,  in  the  future,  address  the 
system  and  deficiencies  of  Afrcian  ag- 
riculture which  have  permitted  this 
famine  to  occur.  If  we  do  not  do  so  in  a 
manner  which  will  allow  Africa  to  pro- 
vide itself,  supplementals  such  as  this 
may  confront  us  again  and  again. 

For  now.  what  we  are  doing  is  neces- 
sary and  the  least  we  can  be  asked.  Al- 
ready our  Government's  response, 
through  steps  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration, has  been  generous.  We  should 
now  meet  our  further  responsibilities 
by  completing  our  obligations  to  world 
society  and  the  people  of  Africa. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  of  course,  that  as  you 
luiow,  this  year  we  will,  the  Congress 
will  be  addressing  the  question  of  re- 
authorization of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  in  the  farm  bill;  that  will  be  a 
unique  opportunity  to  address  some  of 
these  very  valid  concerns  of  yours. 

Also,  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  we  will  be  reauthorizing  a  for- 
eign operations  bill  which  also  can  be 
the  vehicle  for  addressing  these  real 
problems  of  infrastructure,  agricultur- 
al and  economic  Iruiovation,  develop- 
ment Irmovation  that  America  is  so 
uniquely  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
Africa,  and  create  another  green  revo- 
lution for  the  continent  of  Africa  so 
that  we  will  not  have  these  persistent 
cycles  of  famine  and  devastation. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Just  a  quick 
comment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  looks  at 
hunger  anywhere  in  the  world  will 


quickly  discover  you  will  never  solve 
the  hunger  problems  until  you  solve 
the  poverty  problem,  on  any  type  of 
long-term  basis.  So  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
point  to  bring  out  in  this  debate. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  now  recognize 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  her  leadership.  I  think  the 
comments  today  have  been  excellent. 
Mine  will  support  those  of  Mr.  Pdr- 
SELL  in  a  slightly  expanded  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  150  million  people  in 
Africa,  the  world's  least  developed  are 
affected  by  chronic  food  shortages.  In 
Ethiopia.  6  to  10  million  people  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  current  famine. 
Almost  all  of  niral  black  Africa  is 
starving. 

The  severe  drought  is  the  latest  and 
most  visible  exacerbation  in  Africa's 
long  history  of  failing  to  provide  food 
for  its  swelling  population.  The  United 
States  must  help  starving  Africans, 
but  must  also  seek  long-term  solutions 
to  the  African's  situation  at  the  same 
time.  Paradoxically,  one  of  the  an- 
swers lies  in  preserving  life,  which  will 
have  the  long-term  effect  of  reducing 
the  population  growth. 

Black  Africa  is  the  world's  poorest 
region;  29  of  the  world's  36  poorest  na- 
tions are  In  sub-Saharan  Africa.  All 
are  in  desperate  need  of  both  immedi- 
ate and  long-term  survival  assistance; 
9  of  every  10  people  live  in  absolute 
poverty  in  the  rural  areas.  They  have 
the  highest  population  growth  rates, 
aaid  face  the  most  severe  environmen- 
tal problems  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
adults  will  not  live  past  40  years,  and 
they  know  they  will  lose  half  of  all 
their  children  to  disease  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

According  to  Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  the 
eminent  medical  researcher— 

Two-thirds  of  the  world  population's  dis- 
ease problems  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are,  in  part,  the  result  of  poverty  and 
malnutrition,  which  are  in  part  due  to  over- 
population. But  the  problem  reverses  itself, 
the  overpopulation  Is  In  part  due  to  disease, 
poverty,  and  malnutrition.  It  Is  not  one 
problem;  It  Is  a  system  of  problems,  and  to 
change  the  system  without  making  matters 
worse  will  not  be  easy.  But  to  decide  to  let 
matter*  stay  as  they  are  and  let  nature  con- 
tinue to  take  lU  course  would  create  the  set- 
ting for  future  events  that  would  be  politi- 
cally as  well  as  morally  unacceptable. 

Chronic  lUneas— disease— is  the  most 
serious  problem  In  Africa.  And,  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  most  chronic  Ill- 
ness In  Africa— and  other  developing 
countries— Is  related  In  one  way  or  an- 
other to  contaminated  water  supplies 
and  poor  sanitary  envlrorunent.  Be- 
cause of  its  scarcity,  water  has  always 
been  Africa's  most  precious  commodi- 
ty. However,  most  of  Africa's  water  is 
contaminated  with  human  feces  and  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  debilitating  dis- 
ease, along  with  malaria  and  malnutri- 


tion. Humans,  animals,  food  supplies- 
all  potentials  are  either  diminished  or 
extinguished  by  contaminated,  unsafe 
water. 

Pew  changes  or  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance would  benefit  the  health  and 
productivity  of  Africa  as  dramatically 
as  sufficient  supplies  of  safe  water  and 
hygienic  methods  of  sanitation  to  con- 
trol water-related  disease.  Control  of 
disease  that  Is  preventing  the  people 
from  realizing  their  potential  would 
lead  to  control  of  the  population 
growth  rate  and  the  stabilization  of 
Africa  itself.  How  so?  Child  survival 
would  slow  down  the  birth  rate.  Keep- 
ing children  now  living  alive  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  their  replace- 
ment. Parents  who  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  die,  inadvertently  force  the 
population  growth  rate  upward  by 
giving  birth  to  more  children  than 
they  want,  to  replace  their  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  parents  know  that 
their  children  are  more  likely  to  live, 
then  they  vrtll  give  birth  to  fewer  chil- 
dren. Already,'  countries  in  the  devel- 
oping world  have  reduced  their  infant 
death  rates  and  birth  rates.  According 
to  UNICEP's  1985  report— 

If  every  developing  nation  had  infant 
death  rates  and  birth  rates  as  low  as  Sri 
Lanka's,  there  would  be  7.5  million  fewer 
chUd  deaths  each  year,  and  35  million  fewer 
births. 

Once  freed  from  the  hazards  and  un- 
certainties of  disease  and  overchild- 
bearing,  parents  can  be  in  control  of 
their  situation  and  future. 

Black  Africa  Is  the  only  region  in  the 
world  where  the  population  is  growing 
faster  than  food  supply.  The  rural 
economy  of  rural  black  Africa  has  tra- 
ditionally favored  and  dictated  large 
families  to  ensure  assistance  and 
family  survival.  There  Is  an  old  Afri- 
can saying,  "Plenty  kids,  plenty  pover- 
ty." But  because  half  of  all  the  chil- 
dren die  In  Infancy  or  early  childhood 
from  disease  and  malnutrition, 
custom-bound  parents  accordingly 
must  produce  as  many  more  children 
as  early  as  they  can.  To  ensure  their 
heritage,  many  African  women,  often 
merely  children  themselves,  impover- 
ished and  malnourished,  give  birth  to 
too  many  children  too  close  together, 
reinforcing  the  poverty-population 
cycle. 

Chronic  poor  health  and  high  mortal- 
ity caused  by  water-borne  disease  have 
taken  a  high  toll  in  African  lives  and 
suffering.  Parasitic,  infectious,  and 
communicable  diseases  historically 
have  undermined  the  health  and  capa- 
bility of  the  poor  to  subdue  and  con- 
trol their  environment.  The  most 
common  and  severe  disease,  malaria 
and  diarrheal  Infections,  klU  more 
than  1  million  African  children  every 
year.  Malaria,  sleeping  sickness  and 
bilharzia — worm-infestations  —  togeth- 
er affect  more  than  200  million  Afri- 
cans, causing  chronic  invalidism  and 
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high  mortality.  Because  of  the  loss  of 
energy  and  vitality,  most  of  the  people 
are  reduced  to  a  listless  struggle  for 
mere  survival.  Control  of  a  single  dis- 
ease, infectious  diarrhea,  alone  would 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  every  year  and  help  to  bring 
down  the  birth  rate. 

At  one  time,  in  our  country,  we  had 
to  worry  about  dying  prematurely  or 
suffering  for  life  from  many  of  the 
same  diseases  that  are  killing  most 
people  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
developing  world.  Again  quoting  from 
Dr.  Thomas— 

The  contamination  of  water  by  human 
feces  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  human  disease  and  death  for  most 
of  us  and  remains  so  along  with  malnutri- 
tion and  malaria  for  the  3rd  world.  Howev- 
er, much  of  the  credit  for  our  good  health 
today  goes  to  the  sanitary  engineers  and 
plumbers  and  not  to  the  presence  of  the 
medical  profession.  Only  when  the  plumb- 
ers and  the  sanitary  engineers  completed 
their  work  in  the  construction  of  our  cities 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  did 
typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  dysentery— the 
chief  threats  to  survival— begin  to  vanish. 
And  you  can  be  sure  that  if  we  went  back  to 
the  old  ways  of  finding  water  to  drink,  those 
diseases  would  reappear. 

In  just  15  years  the  African  popula- 
tion will  have  doubled,  and  80  African 
towns  will  each  have  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people.  That  future  population 
will  have  no  more  of  a  chance  for  sur- 
vival and  progress  without  modem 
methods  of  water  purification  than  do 
the  people  of  today.  We  will  see  the 
doubling  of  all  the  present  problems 
that  are  concomitant  with  population 
growth  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  stabi- 
lize population  growth  with  modem 
methods  of  water  purification.  Africa's 
permanent  recovery  is  contingent 
upon  safe  water  to  sustain  a  healthy 
people  and  their  environment. 

This  is  a  crucial  point  in  Africa's 
long-delayed  development.  What  we 
do  for  that  country  now,  we  do  for 
ourselves  and  the  world.  Tropical  de- 
forestation is  extinguishing  ecosys- 
tems upon  which  other  systems  are  de- 
pendent, perhaps  causing  global  cli- 
matic changes.  The  effects  of  natural 
disasters,  such  as  the  drought,  are 
worsened  by  poverty,  environmental 
damage,  and  rapid  population  growth. 
Much  of  the  sub-Saharan  land  has 
been  deforested,  due  in  part  to  lacic  of 
sufficient  water,  in  part  to  cattle  over- 
grazing, and  in  part  to  cutting  down  of 
trees  for  use  as  fuel.  Today  20  percent 
of  Africa  is  desert,  but  if  land  use  pat- 
terns don't  change  drastically,  50  per- 
cent of  Africa  will  be  desert  in  50 
years.  In  less  than  20  years.  Ethiopia's 
forest  covered  land  area  already  has 
been  reduced  from  16  percent  to  3.1 
percent. 

Vast  areas  of  land  to  be  reforested  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  main- 
tain ecosystem  balance.  Reforestation 
is  dependent  upon  a  healthy  energetic 
people  and  modem  methods  of  water 
delivery  and  purification.   Upor   this 


basis  the  country  will  continue  to  exist 
and  progress  and  play  its  role  in  the 
global  ecosystem  balance. 

We  will  long  wait  to  see  the  results 
of  our  work  in  Africa.  Although  it  is 
the  African  countries  themselves  who 
will  have  to  take  the  final  responsibil- 
ity for  improving  the  physical  and 
social  status  of  its  population,  we  and 
our  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments and  organizations  can  work  to- 
gether now  to  give  Africa  the  basis  it 
needs  to  restore  both  reason  and  hope 
for  successful  development. 
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Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  issue  of  child  health  and  infant 
mortality  of  course  is  a  complex  one, 
but  you  are  quite  correct  and  we  are 
grateful  for  your  including  that  aspect 
of  the  subject  in  this  discussion  here 
today. 

I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Haix]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lelans],  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in 
their  efforts  last  year  in  seeing  to  it 
that  a  child  health  and  nutrition  bill 
was  passed  for  overseas  relief.  They 
were  particularly  concerned  with  some 
of  the  issues  that  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed. One  of  the  greatest  scourges 
among  children,  whether  in  the  star- 
vation category  or  the  malnutrition 
category  is  dehydration.  The  problem 
of  dehydration  is  high  on  the  death 
list. 

Their  bill  to  the  amount  of  $50  mil- 
lion is  currently  being  programmed 
through  AID  and  I  think  we  should  all 
be  grateful  for  their  vision  last  year 
and  for  their  leadership  in  seeing  to  it 
that  Congress  addressed  this  problem. 
But  more  obviously  needs  to  be  done 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  referring  to  the  substance 
that  has  been  created.  If  you  take  a 
dehydrated  child  and  simply  adminis- 
ter water,  if  anything,  that  exacer- 
bates the  problem.  But  a  substance 
has  been  developed,  the  contents  of 
which  I  do  not  recall,  that  upon  feed- 
ing the  child,  within  hours,  regains 
consciousness  if  it  has  been  lost,  re- 
gains vitality,  and  so  forth. 

But  again  it  is  the  short-term  solu- 
tion. It  does  not  Ignore,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that,  but  it  does  beg  the  question 
of  how  do  you  purify  those  water  sup- 
plies so  that  you  avoid  that  dehydra- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Well.  It  is  an  es- 
sential medical  adjunct  at  the  current 
time. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  But  it  does  not  ad- 
dress the  long-term  problem,  the  fun- 
damental problem. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  If  we  can  demon- 
strate to  those  families  that  their  chil- 


dren will  survive— in  the  seven  or  eight 
other  countries  where  that  has  been 
the  case  we  will.  I  believe,  see  popula- 
tion rates  decline. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Our  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BERZumt]  has  been  quite  patient.  I 
think  he  has  a  visual  display  to  help 
understand  the  problem. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  the  leadership  she  has  shown,  not 
only  on  the  committee,  but  for  taking 
out  this  special  order. 

The  gentlewoman  and  I.  in  addition 
to  her  leadership  role  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  does  serve  on  the  Internation- 
al Development  Organization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
therefore  has  that  additional  valuable 
perspective. 

I  was  preparing  for  a  special  order 
myself  when  I  noticed  the  nature  of 
the  gentlewoman's  special  order  and  I 
thought  I  would  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  experience  I  had  this  past 
week  in  the  district  work  period  in  my 
own  district.  I  visited  the  Creek  Mills 
in  my  own  district  and  in  the  process  I 
watched  the  preparation  of  processed 
grain  being  loaded  for  our  Public  Law 
480  programs  and  specifically  for  our 
famine  assistance  progran:is  in  Africa. 

We  have  heard  many  comments 
about  how  our  grain  is  delivered  and 
many  sources  of  misinformation,  I 
think,  have  been  all  too  prevalent. 

I  would  like  to  show  this  50-pound 
sack  which  happens  to  be  delivering  in 
this  instance  com  sorghum  milk.  It 
says:  '  Furnished  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Not  to  be 
sold  or  exchanged." 

It  has  the  contract  number  for  qual- 
ity control  and  inventory  control,  plus 
the  distributing  private  voluntary  or- 
ganization, in  this  case  CARE. 
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Now,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
verse side,  you  also  see  the  same  mes- 
sage in  12  other  languages,  including 
those  that  are  commonly  used  in  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Not  only  is  proc- 
essed grain  being  provided,  like  this 
com  soya  milk,  but  bulgur  wheat,  for- 
tified processed  wheat,  fortified  com, 
in  interesting  and  relevant  combina- 
tions. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  the 
material  that  we  are  providing  today 
in  this  way  comes  from  the  heartland 
of  the  United  States,  from  50  miles 
from  the  geographic  center  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

I  watched  a  traincar  being  loaded, 
one  of  many  that  day,  headed  for  the 
Port  of  Corpus  Christi  and  then  for 
Nigeria.  This  50-pound  sack  I  showed 
you  is  not  a  typical  sack.  It  is  lined 
with  plastic  to  be  insect  resistant,  and 
the  material  that  is  provided  needs 


only  the  addition  of  milk  or  water  and 
it  becomes  something,  frankly,  that  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  average 
American  schoolchild  receives  for 
breakfast  at  home  or  school. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  hearing  some 
comments  from  various  sources  and 
seeing  some  resource  material,  that 
indeed  we  might  be  well  advised  to  de- 
liver more  processed  product  because 
it  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  that  some  of  the  grain  deliv- 
ered directly  is  not  used  well,  cannot 
be  used  well  under  certain  conditions, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  to  be  assisted.  FYankly,  it  is  of 
no  parochial  interest  to  me  because 
the  grain  can  come  directly  from 
States  like  my  own  or  the  processed 
grain,  but  I  would  hope,  and  I  fully 
expect,  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  is  looking  at  the  proper  distri- 
bution and  allocation  of  food,  be  it 
processed  or  raw  commodities. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  I  would  like  to  Just  briefly 
summarize  two  points  that  I  think 
have  been  made  in  one  form  or  an- 
other during  this  special  order  but  I 
believe  bear  repeating. 

One  of  those  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
heard  about  problems  with  respect  to 
distribution,  problems  particularly  in 
Ethiopia,  but  there  may  be  in  other 
countries,  about  food  diversions,  black 
marketeering  and  other  efforts  by 
local  governments  to  prevent  food 
from  being  distributed. 

With  respect,  specifically,  to  the 
problem  in  Ethiopia,  it  is  my  concern 
and  the  concern  of  many  in  Congress, 
I  know,  that  they  want  to  carefully 
distinguish  between  essential  humani- 
tarian aid  which  is  being  delivered, 
and  not  let  a  backlash  develop  or  any 
hesitancy  or  withholding  of  assistance 
develop  because  of  the  unsavory  and, 
in  some  cases,  illegal  conduct  of  the 
local  government. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  do  not  think, 
particularly  in  Ethiopia,  that  either 
the  United  Nations  or  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  exercised  and  exerted  all 
influence  and  moral  suasion  possible 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  for  what  is  known  as 
granting  of  safe  passage  for  food  deliv- 
ery. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  desirable 
thing  to  do,  but  I  think,  in  the  absence 
of  the  leadership  in  the  United  States, 
and  exerted  influence  by  the  United 
Nations,  perhaps  using  the  spotlight 
of  public  opinion  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  thus  far  has  been  recalcitrant  to 
help  in  any  way  in  assuring  food  deliv- 
eries within  the  country  of  Ethiopia,  I 
think  that  we  must  use  the  spotlight 
of  public  opinion  to  force  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  to  grant  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  their  request  to  guarantee  safe 
passage. 


Not  only  will  that  assure  that  food  is 
being  delivered  but  it  will  also  greatly 
reduce  the  transportation  costs  in 
country  and  relieve  many  of  us  and  ac- 
tually open  the  pursestrings  of  many 
other  countries  who  are  skeptical 
about  these  food  deliveries. 

I  guess,  finally,  I  must  repeat  and 
underscore  the  need  for  a  long-term 
look  at  the  needs  of  Africa  to  promote 
a  green  revolution  in  Africa.  That  will 
require  the  cooperation  and  changing 
of  agricultural  and  economic  policies 
of  the  African  nations  themselves,  but 
the  United  States'  ability  and  innova- 
tion, both  in  agriculture  and  direct 
economic  aid,  as  well  as  through 
World  Bank  resources,  can  provide 
daylight  for  the  Dark  Continent  that 
they  have  not  yet  received.  It  will  take 
a  generation,  perhaps,  but  we  have  no 
alternative.  We  do  not  want  Africa  to 
become  permanent  wards  of  the  world 
and  all  of  the  political  and  social 
unrest  and  volatility  that  goes  with 
that.  It  is  enlightened  self-interest  and 
it  is  himianitarian  need  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  Donne's  admotion:  "We  are 
all  involved  with  mankind." 

Mr.  BEIREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  excellent  leadership 
and  for  taking  this  special  order  today. 
Indeed,  it  is  enlightened  self-interest.  I 
was  trying  to  provide  a  few  parochial 
examples  of  what  it  means  directly  in 
employment  in  a  part  of  our  society, 
at  ports,  at  processing  facilities,  and  at 
the  production  point. 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  again  witnessing  massive 
hunger  and  even  starvation  in  Africa— 
a  mere  decade  after  there  was  similar 
human  tragedy  in  Elthiopia,  Mali,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Sahel.  Again  people 
of  goodwill  are  responding  with  com- 
passion to  the  faces  of  starvation,  even 
as  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  ever- 
increasing  projections  of  the  numbers 
of  likely  victims. 

HISTORIC  PACTORS 

Africa's  current  food  shortages  and 
economic  dependency  have  roots  in 
the  history  of  its  relationship  with  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Before  Europeans  became  in- 
volved, agriculture  was  the  primary 
economic  activity  in  Africa.  Sophisti- 
cated techniques  had  evolved  which 
were  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  their  fragile  environment  and 
which  helped  them  cope  with  cyclical 
droughts  and  crop  failures  due  to 
other  causes.  Adequate  food,  security, 
and  self-reliance  were  common  before 
European  colonializatlon.  Methods 
had  been  developed  for  storage  of  sur- 
pluses and  complex  patterns  of  trade 
had  been  developed  aroimd  food  avail- 
ability. 

The  slave  trade,  which  over  a  period 
of  nearly  300  years  took  from  Africa 
many  of  the  most  able-bodied  men  and 
women— totaling  as  many  as  100  mil- 
lion people— severely  disrupted  the 
food  producing  and  storing  capacity  in 


much  of  the  continent.  The  colonial 
period  which  followed  further  dam- 
aged Africa's  ability  to  feed  itself. 

Colonialism  was  a  system  for  ex- 
tracting wealth  from  the  continent; 
agricultural  products  were  part  of  this 
wealth.  Colonial  powers  normally  em- 
phasized production  which  met  their 
needs  and  tastes,  not  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Africa.  Cash  crops  were 
planted  for  export  in  order  to  pay  the 
taxes  mandated  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments. These  cash  crops  frequently 
displaced  food  for  local  consumption. 

Colonial  powers  oversaw  the  devel- 
opment of  roads  and  raUways  in 
Africa.  This  transportation  network, 
however,  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  material  goods  between  Africa 
and  European  nations,  not  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  Africa.  The  impact 
of  colonialism  on  human  resources  was 
as  profoimd  as  on  the  natural  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  the  African 
Continent.  It  created  many  forms  of 
dependency  and  it  limited  human  de- 
velopment. The  education  and  train- 
ing which  were  provided  under  coloni- 
al rule  were  usually  inadequate  or  in- 
appropriate to  the  needs  and  cultures 
of  the  African  peoples. 

The  problems  of  hunger  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  this  history. 
While  it  would  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion to  argue  that  slavery  and  colonial- 
ism are  the  direct  causes  of  hunger  in 
Africa  today,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  these  factors  disrupted  old  pat- 
terns which  historically  had  helped 
African  people  cope  with  periodic  crop 
failures.  They  have  had  a  lasting  influ- 
ence which  has  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  African  capacities  to 
cope  with  crop  failures  today. 

CDRSKIfT  ECOMOmC  DEFEIfOEIfCT 

Economic  development  as  carried 
out  in  much  of  Africa  is  fueled  by  the 
desire  for  rapid  industrialization.  Un- 
fortunately, the  models  which  have 
been  adopted  have  frequently  served 
primarily  the  interests  of  a  few  privi- 
leged groups  in  Africa  and  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Elastem  and  West- 
em  Elurope,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  other  industrialized  nations.  Many 
of  the  development  plans  which  are 
encouraged  and  financed  by  these  in- 
dustrialized nations  £ire  large  in  scale 
and  based  on  high  technology.  E^'en 
when  laimched  with  the  highest  of 
ideals,  these  plans  frequently  fail  be- 
cause the  required  technical  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructures  do  not  exist  in 
most  African  coimtries. 

MILITAJtISM  AND  IlfSTABnjTT 

Many  of  the  countries  of  Africa  cur- 
rently facing  famine  are  also  involved 
in  wars,  civil  strife,  or  threats  to  their 
stability  and  security.  Mozambique, 
one  of  the  countries  most  hard  hit  by 
the  current  drought  and  food  short- 
age, is  at  the  same  time  confronted 
with  South  African-backed  guerrilla 
forces  which  are  wreaking  havoc  on 
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the  nation's  economy  and  infrastruc- 
ture. Ethiopia  has  been  involved  in 
military  conflict  for  many  years  with 
Somalia  and  with  separatist  or  autono- 
mist movements  in  Eritrea  and  Tigray. 
Chad's  civil  strife  has  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  military  intervention  from  Libya 
and  Prance. 

The  frequent  correlation  between 
hunger  and  military  conflict  reflects 
the  terrible  consequences  of  milita- 
rism and  fighting  in  Africa  where  cy- 
clical droughts  and  the  negative 
impact  of  inappropriate  development 
already  make  millions  of  people  vul- 
nerable to  hunger  and  starvation.  Na- 
tions which  are  involved  in  military 
conflict  or  which  face  concerted  desta- 
bilization,  end  up  charmeling  their  al- 
ready limited  national  resources  into 
armies  and  military  hardware  rather 
than  into  the  needs  of  their  people. 
When  famine  situations  develop,  mili- 
tary priorities,  instability,  and  insecu- 
rity make  relief  efforts  all  the  more 
complex,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Ethio- 
pia. 

A  further  destructive  consequence  of 
militarism  in  Africa  is  its  relation  to 
foreign  debt.  Military  assistance, 
whether  from  East  or  West,  rarely 
comes  without  a  price.  The  assistance 
is  often  in  the  form  of  arms  sales  for 
which  payment  is  required,  thus  deep- 
ening foreign  debts  of  African  nations 
to  industrialized  powers.  , 

PAJf  IKE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Recurrent  famine  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  must  be  addressed  through  wise 
development  plans.  This  much  is  clear. 
Less  clear  is  the  precise  nature  which 
will  be  most  effective  for  development. 
Plans  must  consider  the  issues  noted. 

First,  many  African  nations  will 
need  long-term  development  assist- 
ance from  the  industrialized  and  more 
affluent  nations  of  the  world  for  many 
years.  It  should  be  provided  in  a  way 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
particularities  of  the  individual  na- 
tions. The  assistance  should  be  provid- 
ed at  a  scale  which  allows  community 
participation  in  planning  and  imple- 
mentation and  as  a  technologic  level 
which  is  appropriate  to  community 
needs  and  capacities.  A  fundamental 
aim  of  long-term  assistance  should  be 
food  self-reliance  for  the  millions  of 
African  women  and  men  who  are  now 
dependent  on  imported  food. 

Second,  effective  strategies  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  food  produc- 
tion will  require  recognition  of  the 
particular  historic  economic  role  of 
women.  Aid  programs  and  govern- 
ments must  involve  men  and  women  in 
planning  and  implementing  develop- 
ment programs. 

Third,  new  international  financial 
arrangements  must  be  devised  which 
free  debtor  countries  from  the  require- 
ments of  export  of  crops  and  minerals 
as  their  primary  role  in  the  interna- 
tional economy. 


Fourth,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  all  nations  must  rec- 
ognize the  legitimacy  of  African  na- 
tions choosing  their  own  economic  and 
political  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people. 

Fifth,  the  nations  of  Africa  ultimate- 
ly are  responsible  for  finding  solutions 
to  the  military  conflicts  on  the  conti- 
nent. Nonetheless,  the  industrialized 
powers  have  the  responsibility  to  ab- 
stain from  outside  manipulation  and 
escalation  of  local  conflicts  and  from 
placing  them  in  the  framework  of  the 
cold  war  or  other  international  con- 
flict. They  must  further  refrain  from 
arms  sales  which  deepen  foreign  debts 
and  make  local  conflicts  more  lethal. 
The  United  States  and  Western  EJiu-o- 
pean  nations  must  use  their  consider- 
able leverage  to  stop  the  destabilizing 
efforts  and  military  intervention  of 
South  Africa  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent.  Only  when  the 
people  of  Africa  are  freed  from  the 
suffering  caused  by  war  and  the  dis- 
torting effects  of  militarism  on  their 
countries  will  the  necessary  resources, 
energy,  and  commitment  be  devoted  to 
development  of  economic  systems 
which  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

Much  of  the  developmental  assist- 
ance characterized  by  high  technolo- 
gy, whether  from  socialist  or  capitalist 
industrialized  nations,  has  resulted  in 
severe  vulnerability  to  oil  price  infla- 
tion. This  consequence  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  large  scale  debt 
of  many  African  countries  and  in  their 
increasing  dependence  on  industrial- 
ized nations.  Their  debts  to  private 
banks  and  international  lending  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  rival 
the  more  publicized  debts  of  Mexico 
and  Brazil  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Yet. 
because  of  their  weaker  economies  and 
smaller  populations,  the  absolute 
amounts  of  their  debts  do  not  pose  a 
threat  to  the  international  financial 
system.  The  countries  of  Africa,  there- 
fore, do  not  have  the  leverage  of 
larger  debtor  nations  to  negotiate 
terms  of  repayment. 

In  this  modem  context,  the  cash 
crop  system  remains  a  reality  in  much 
of  Africa.  Agricultural  exports  are  the 
primary  source  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  little  of  the  balance  is  used  to 
better  the  conditions  of  the  majority 
of  African  people  who  are  rural  and 
poor. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
imposes  numerous  conditions  on 
debtor  nations  in  order  to  assure  they 
meet  their  obligations;  the  conditions 
must  be  met  if  new  loans  are  to  be  se- 
cured or  old  debts  are  to  be  resched- 
uled or  refinanced.  These  conditions 
frequently  include  requirements  that 
the  debtor  nations  export  products 
and  reduce  imports  in  order  to  gain 
foreign  currency,  requirements  that 
they  devalue  their  currencies,  and  re- 
quirements for  other  changes  in  the 


management  of  their  economies.  Simi- 
lar conditions  for  economic  and  devel- 
opmental assistance  to  Third  World 
countries  are  now  being  established  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Many  countries  of  Africa,  regardless 
of  political  orientation  or  alliance, 
have  thus  lost  or  are  losing  control 
over  their  own  economies.  The  pres- 
sure to  export  tends  to  exacerbate  the 
problems  of  economies  which  in  many 
cases  were  already  distorted  and  which 
have  traditionally  provided  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  many 
African  nations  are  required  further 
to  emphasize  production  and  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  for  export, 
they  are  increasingly  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  import  basic  neces- 
sities for  their  own  people. 

POVERTY  AHD  PEOPLE 

Rarely  do  middle  class  and  wealthy 
people  go  hungry  in  the  countries  ex- 
periencing drought  or  famine.  Food  is 
usually  available  to  those  with  money. 
It  is  the  r>oor— and  usually  those  in 
rural  areas — who  go  hungry;  indeed, 
even  in  normal  times  they  often  exist 
on  the  margins  of  national  economies. 

Although  the  current  famine  is 
rooted  in  the  past  and  nourished  by 
current  power  struggles,  the  problem 
must  be  addressed  now— before  we  can 
deal  with  the  complex  underlying  fac- 
tors. Hunger  is  curable.  Food  is  the  im- 
mediate solution,  and  we  must  begin 
to  provide  the  vast  quantity  of  emer- 
gency food  relief  which  is  needed. 

Once  emergency  relief  has  begun,  we 
must  address  the  more  basic  causes  of 
famine  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  This  will  require  that  we 
not  use  other  nations  as  our  surro- 
gates in  power  struggles.  It  will  re- 
quire that  we  not  hold  nations  hostage 
to  indebtedness  which  forces  them  to 
grow  export  crops  while  ignoring  do- 
mestic needs.  It  requires  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  we  share  this  world  and  its 
resources  fairly  with  others.  It  re- 
quires that  we  become  a  good  neighbor 
to  all  nations. 

America  has  met  many  challenges.  It 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  limited  re- 
sources in  a  world  that  seems  ever 
closer.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  facing  a  grim  situation:  that  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  are  about 
to  die  of  continued  starvation  in 
Africa. 

There  has  been  little  rain  in  recent 
years,  none  in  many  regions,  too  much 
fighting  among  insurgents  and  dicta- 
tors who  usurp  the  right  to  make  such 
life-or-death  decisions  without  advice 
or  guidance,  lack  of  international 
training,  assistance,  helping  to  build 
wells  and  roads  and  other  dire  causes. 

Nevertheless  millions  have  already 
died  and  millions  more  will  die,  while 
the  world  is  spending  over  $1  trillion 
in  1985  on  military  programs  and  man- 
power. Some  of  that  money  is  neces- 


sary to  protect  one  nation  from  an- 
other since  no  one  else  will  do  so  for 
them.  Some  of  it  feeds  the  families  of 
enlisted  men  and  officers  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  lives  of  those  people.  But 
the  magnitude  of  that  figure  spent  on 
protection  when  measured  against  the 
greatness  of  our  highest  ideals  and 
principles  of  civilized  justice  and  of 
secular  law  and  when  measured 
against  the  needs  of  so  many  people 
who  can  be  helped  for  a  few  dollars 
per  year  until  they,  too,  have  the 
know-how,  the  health  and  the  stamina 
to  join  the  productive  citizens  of  this 
world— when  measured  against  all 
that,  surely  we  can  agree  to  help  and 
surely  we  can  help  effectively  for  far 
less  money  and  food  otherwise  going 
to  waste  while  ruining  the  farmer  of 
our  own  country  for  lack  of  buyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill,  H.R.  100,  which  seeks  to  address 
this  problem  as  adequately  as  present- 
ly seems  possible  and  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  become  interested  and 
involved  in  this  matter  affecting  the 
basic  dignity  of  human  life  on  our 
globe.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  confronting  the  severe 
famine  which  is  affecting  over  20  Afri- 
can countries.  The  unprecedented 
media  coverage  of  this  tragedy  has 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  millions 
of  concerned  American  citizens.  The 
tragic  conditions  in  Africa  seem  end- 
less. 

In  Ethiopia  alone  2.5  million  people 
are  in  life-threatening  situations  and 
150  million  Africans  are  affected  by 
the  drought. 

Crop  levels  for  1984  in  some  areas  of 
Africa  are  reported  to  be  as  much  as 
40  percent  below  the  already  low  levels 
of  1983. 

There  are  reports  of  starving  Afri- 
cans resorting  to  eating  the  seeds  in- 
tended to  be  planted  this  fall,  leaving 
little  or  none  for  next  year's  harvest. 

The  United  States,  always  a  leader 
in  humanitarian  assistance  to  develop- 
ing countries,  once  again  leads  the 
relief  efforts.  To  date,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  largest  food  donor 
to  Africa,  contributing  more  food  aid 
than  all  the  other  donors  combined. 

Yet  there  is  no  significant  improve- 
ment in  sight. 

We  face  a  problem  in  Africa  of  a 
magnitude  that  most  of  us  cannot 
imagine,  a  problem  that  will  not  even 
begin  to  be  solved  until  we  appreciate 
its  origins.  Although  a  natual  disaster 
of  tremendous  proportions  set  into 
effect  the  suffering  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing, we  can  and  must  accept  the 
human  error  that  has  compounded 
the  tragedy. 

Food  aind  emergency  aid  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  relief  efforts  now, 
but  we  must  also  look  for  long-range 
policies  that  will  prevent  future  natu- 
ral disasters  from  being  worse  than 
they  need  to  be.  We  can  begin  by  fo- 


cusing on  assistance  that  will  make  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  natural  re- 
sources without  burdening  the  people 
with  technologies  that  require  high 
levels  of  costly  energy. 

First,  the  American  public  must  ap- 
preciate that  this  effort  will  take  time. 
Solving  the  problem  rather  than  re- 
sponding to  the  crisis  requires  pa- 
tience. The  initial  results  of  projects 
aimed  at  developing  small,  least-cost 
energy,  high  density  food  plots  are  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  Ongoing  work  in 
Mexico,  India,  Togo,  South  Africa,  and 
China  are  using  biointensive  methods 
based  on  research  demonstration  that 
a  complete  diet  can  be  grown  on  a  plot 
of  2,800  square  feet.  This  is  one-tenth 
the  area  required  by  traditional  meth- 
ods, and  one-third  of  that  required  on 
mechanized  U.S.  farms.  This  biointen- 
sive method  of  food  production  can  be 
done  with  simple  hand  tools,  requires 
no  petrochemical  inputs  for  fertilizers 
or  pesticides,  no  Irrigation  systems,  or 
expensive  machinery,  and  consimies 
only  a  fraction  of  the  water  required 
in  conventional  farming.  It  is  truly  an 
appropriate  technology  for  the  1  bil- 
lion poverty-stricken  individuals  in  de- 
veloping nations. 

I  would  like  for  this  body  to  invest 
greater  effort  in  forward-looking  solu- 
tions to  world  hunger,  solutions  based 
on  self-sufficiency  rather  than  emer- 
gency relief.  It  is  time  to  appreciate 
the  limits  of  exporting  fully  devel- 
oped, energy-intense  technologies  to 
developing,  energy-poor  nations.  It  is 
time  to  take  an  aggressive  stand  by  en- 
couraging the  use  of  our  development 
aid  for  projects  that  satisfy  the  needs 
of  small  farmers  rather  than  increas- 
ing their  dependence  on  expensive 
fuel.  We  can  do  this  by  creating  and 
implementing  a  new  model  of  least- 
cost  energy  as  the  starring  point  for 
our  development  programs. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  ending 
famine  in  Africa,  then  we  must  en- 
courage the  development  of  agricul-' 
ture  markets  that  fit  the  needs  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  small  farmer.  We 
must  encourage  the  growth  of  food 
crops  rather  than  cash  crops  in  coun- 
tries that  are  not  self-sufficient.  We 
must  take  the  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  development  aid  that  we  pro- 
vide to  African  nations  is  used  to  pro- 
mote independence,  and  not  a  new 
cycle  of  famine  and  starvation.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentatives RouKEMA  and  Coirra.  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order  on  Africa. 
One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newspaper 
without  reading  something  about  the 
African  famine  and  its  effects  on  indi- 
vidual lives.  I  know  that  my  constitu- 
ency, and  I'm  sure  all  our  constituen- 
cies. Is  particularly  disturbed  and 
touched  by  the  enormity  of  this  tragic 
famine. 

I   would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  report  which  was 


recently  released  for  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  on  the  Afri- 
can food  crisis.  The  report  predicts 
that  the  sub-Saharan  Africa  food  situ- 
ation will  continue  to  decline  and  that 
a  solution  to  these  problems  will  only 
be  reached  with  new  approaches  and 
long-term  commitment  on  the  part  of 
African  nations  and  those  nations  as- 
sisting them.  The  OTA  report  points 
to  the  small,  subsistence-level  farmers 
and  herders  as  they  key  to  such  a  solu- 
tion and  warns  that  this  faction, 
which  raises  most  of  Africa's  food,  has 
been  largely  ignored. 

I  would  urge  that  as  we  continue  the 
debate  and  votes  on  African  develop- 
mental assistance,  in  the  imminent 
emergency  supplemental  as  well  as  in 
later  long-term  considerations,  that 
this  very  interesting  report  should  he 
taken  into  serious  consideration.* 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  CoNTE  and  Mrs.  Rottkeka. 
for  providing  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  situation  that  is 
facing  the  millions  of  hungry  people 
in  Africa.  I  compliment  their  leader- 
ship in  the  continuation  of  our  Ameri- 
can philosophy  of  sharing,  caring,  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate, not  only  here  at  home,  but 
around  the  world. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  tragic 
famine  that  has  stricken  an  estimated 
150  million  people  of  the  nations  of 
Africa.  And  this  number  Is  growing 
constantly,  as  evidenced  this  year  in 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  iruiocent  lives 
in  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and  18  other  Afri- 
can nations. 

In  this  time  of  immense  human  suf- 
fering, we  must  not  only  make  expend- 
itures to  provide  relief,  in  addition,  we 
need  to  ensure  that  the  aid  that  we 
provide  truly  reaches  the  hungry. 
Many  in  this  Nation  and  in  other 
coimtries  are  working  to  accelerate 
grain  shipments,  provide  land  vehicles, 
lend  voluntary  assistance,  and  send 
medical  aid  to  those  in  desperate  need. 
As  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  facilitate  the  creative 
capabilities  of  private,  volimtary  orga- 
nizations, concerned  citizens,  and  the 
appropriate  Government  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  current  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional E>evelopment  for  its  fine  work 
In  coordinating  the  African  relief 
effort.  But  even  more  impressive  is  the 
response  of  the  American  people  to 
the  African  situation.  Last  December. 
I  helped  shovel  the  first  of  1,000  tons 
of  Great  Northern  beans  that  were 
sent  by  farmers  in  western  Nebraska 
to  contribute  to  the  famine  relief 
effort.  The  residents  of  Crete,  NE,  are 
sending  50-pound  bags  of  flour  to  the 
sub-Saharan,  drought-stricken  areas. 

These  are  the  actions  of  compassion- 
ate, concerned  people,  who  are  truly 
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sacrificing  to  lend  aid  to  those  needing 
relief.  But  these  same  citizens  are  con- 
cerned that  the  aid  we  send  actually 
reaches  the  people  that  need  assist- 
ance. Recently,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  perhaps  only  a  third  of 
our  aid  extends  beyond  the  the  com- 
paratively well-to-do  cities  to  the  trag- 
ically malnourished  in  the  more 
remote  areas. 

This  acute  hardship  is  faced  at  a 
time  of  crisis  for  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community  as  well,  but  for  much 
different  reasons.  Grain  is  in  surplus 
here  in  America,  waiting  to  be  used  by 
those  who  most  need  it.  My  hope  is 
that  we  can  quickly  take  action  to  ad- 
dress both  of  these  crises,  partly  by 
sending  our  plenty  to  those  in  Africa— 
simply  put,  sending  our  resources 
where  they  are  needed.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  concern  for  the  victims  of 
the  worst  drought  and  famine  in  this 
century.  More  than  150  million  people 
in  at  least  28  countries  in  Africa  face 
famine  as  a  result  of  this  drought.  The 
African  crisis  has  raised  public  con- 
sciousness about  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  the  world,  and  underlined 
the  need  for  an  appropriate  response 
by  the  United  States. 

The  drought  has  placed  7.7  million 
people  at  some  risk  of  starvation,  with 
2.5  million  of  those  in  immediate  life- 
threatening  jeopardy.  As  we  know, 
during  the  first  3  months  of  fiscal  year 
1985  the  United  States  has  provided 
$348  million  to  aid  victims  of  the 
famine.  In  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  provided  at  least  half  of  the  inter- 
national food  aid  in  emergencies  and  it 
is  important  that  we  do  as  much  as  we 
can  to  continue  that  level  of  support. 
We  will  soon  consider  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
provide  more  aid  to  those  starving  in 
Africa.  I  believe  that  it  Is  imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  quickly 
so  that  the  necessary  assistance 
reaches  Africa  in  time  to  save  lives. 

Emergency  food  aid  is  of  unmistak- 
able value  to  the  people  of  Africa,  but 
it  only  addresses  the  most  visible  part 
of  the  dilemma  which  confronts  them. 
Assistance  is  needed  to  store  and 
transport  the  supplies,  medical  care 
must  be  provided  for  refugees  and 
other  famine  victims,  and,  above  all,  a 
long-term  program  of  aid  designed  to 
improve  agricultural  practices  and  pro- 
cedures must  be  implemented.  If  we  do 
not  take  these  steps.  I  fear  the  tragedy 
of  Ethiopia  and  her  sister  countries 
will  be  repeated  often  in  the  future. 
We  have  all  been  touched  by  the  news 
photos  of  the  starving  in  Africa  and 
we  must  certainly  do  what  we  can  to 
address  their  immediate  needs.  But  we 
must  also  be  prepared  to  help  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  begin  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  children 
of  those  now  driven  by   hunger  far 


from   their   homes  do  not   have  the 
same  experience  in  their  lifetimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  historically  given 
from  their  hearts  to  ease  the  suffering 
of  people  in  need  in  the  world.  We  now 
have  budgetary  problems  in  this  coun- 
try that  must  be  addressed,  but  we 
also  have  an  ability  to  do  more  in 
Africa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  opportunity  which  soon  will  be 
presented  by  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  bring  relief  to 
those  so  desperately  in  need  of  It.  and 
to  be  prepared  to  make  the  kind  of 
long-term  commitment  that  will  hope- 
fully make  other  emergency  measures 
of  this  kind  unnecessary.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al months  ago  when  BBC  footage  of 
the  famine  in  Ethiopia  flashed  across 
the  television  screens  of  our  Nation, 
our  collective  heart  went  out  to  a 
people  in  utter  despair. 

When  such  massive  suffering,  unbe- 
knownst to  most  of  us  was  witnessed, 
Americans  responded  with  a  ground 
swell  of  compassion  and  charity.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  became 
aware  as  I  did,  of  constituents  who  de- 
cided the  best  way  to  celebrate  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Christmas/Chanuk- 
kah  season  was  to  forgo  an  exchange 
of  family  gifts  and  instead  pledge  their 
allotted  holiday  money  to  famine 
relief  efforts. 

Our  Government  has  also  generous- 
ly responded  by  providing  more  than 
$366  million  since  October  1  to  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  for  famine  relief,  with 
$150  million  alone  provided  to  Ethio- 
pia. We  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  our 
response  to  the  humanitarian  needs 
on  the  African  Continent.  However, 
the  situation  there  is  still  critical.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  sitting 
back  to  admire  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. There  is  much  more  to  be 
done. 

Nearly  200  people  die  each  day  in 
Ethiopian  feeding  camps,  while  mil- 
lions of  others  throughout  the  conti- 
nent are  confronted  by  the  real  possi- 
bility of  death  by  starvation.  We  must 
develop  new  ways  to  meet  the  life- 
threatening  prospects  of  drought  vic- 
tims. One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  to 
find  easily  digestible  nourishment. 
Often  the  emergency  food  provided  to 
those  whose  bodies  have  been  ravaged 
by  starvation  is  rejected  because  it  re- 
quires breakdown  by  the  digestive 
system  that  the  body  is  unable  to  per- 
form. 

If  another  drought  disaster  of  this 
scope  is  to  be  avoided,  the  provision  of 
farming  technology  is  imperative. 
Within  the  constraints  of  our  laws 
toward  the  affected  nations  we  must 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  skills 
which  will  yield  enough  food  for  the 
African  population. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  Mr.  Conte 
and  Mrs.  RotJKEMA  for  reserving  time 
for  this  special  order  to  focus  on  the 


future  needs  of  those  whose  lives  have 
been  imperiled  by  the  drought.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  ongoing 
relief  efforts  when  this  body  addresses 
the  relevant  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  joined  together  to  fashion 
H.R.  1096.  a  bill  which  will  provide 
famine  relief  for  the  millions  starving 
in  Africa.  As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  100,  I 
am  pleased  to  also  identify  my  name 
with  H.R.  1096. 

This  bipartisan  effort  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  spirit  of  sharing  and 
giving  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  the 
American  people,  who  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  generously  responded 
to  the  cry  for  help  from  Africa.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  fully  mobi- 
lize the  resources  of  this  great  Nation 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  current 
famine  in  sub-Sahara  Africa.  Over  150 
million  people  in  24  countries  are  in 
some  way  affected  by  the  worst 
drought  in  recent  history.  Every 
moment  we  delay  leads  to  a  further 
loss  of  life.  Those  who  survive  may  be 
developmentally  impaired  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

In  Ethiopia,  300,000  people  have 
died:  2Vt  million  people  in  that  coun- 
try are  reported  to  be  in  immediate 
life-threatening  jeopardy.  Almost  8 
million  people  are  affected  by  the 
famine. 

In  Mozambique,  the  Government 
has  a  minimal  stock  of  1,300  tons  of 
grain  when  the  need  is  estimated  at 
3,450.  Estimates  are  that  100,000 
people  in  that  country  died  in  1983. 

In  Burkina  Faso.  which  has  the 
highest  reported  infant  mortality  rate 
in  the  world,  crop  losses  are  severe. 
One  northern  province  of  that  nation 
has  reported  a  95-percent  crop  loss  for 
the  second  consecutive  year. 

In  Cameroon,  severe  water  shortages 
are  plaguing  both  human  beings  and 
livestock.  Refugees  from  Chad,  pour- 
ing over  their  border  in  search  of  food, 
are  further  stretching  scarce  re- 
sources. 

In  Somalia,  a  country  of  only  4  mil- 
lion people,  three-quarters  of  a  million 
refugees  are  totally  dependent  on  as- 
sistance for  all  basic  needs.  They  con- 
tinue to  cross  the  Ethiopian  border  at- 
tempting to  escape  the  desperate  con- 
ditions of  their  country. 

We  also  know  of  the  plight  of  people 
in  Mauritania,  Niger  Kenya,  Sudan. 
Senegal.  Burundi,  Ruanda,  Tanzania, 
Angola,  Botswana,  Lesotho,  Zambia, 
and  Zimbabwe. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  administra- 
tion has  cut  its  food  aid  request  for 
1986.  citing  as  the  reason  its  uncer- 


tainty about  the  continuation  of  the 
drought.  They  request  an  appropria- 
tion which  would  provide  395,000 
metric  tons  of  food.  Clearly,  they  are 
underestimating  the  current  need  for 
food  aid.  Just  as  they  have  done  for 
the  past  2  years. 

Fortunately,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  more  realistic 
in  their  request.  H.R.  100,  a  bill  co- 
sponsored  by  over  90  Members  of  the 
House,  provides  funds  for  1.7  million 
metric  tons  of  food.  H.R.  606  would  in- 
clude an  appropriation  for  1.2  million 
metric  tons  of  food. 

But  immediate  food  aid,  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  is  not  enough.  Money  is 
needed  for  medical  care,  clothing, 
blankets,  and  other  emergency  aid  for 
those  suffering  from  the  famine.  So, 
also,  is  money  for  long-term  develop- 
ment programs,  refugee  aid,  food 
transportation,  and  food  storage.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  seen  fit  to  be  more 
generous  than  the  President  would 
have  us  be. 

And.  given  the  political  situation  in 
a  number  of  African  countries,  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  ensure  that 
food  provided  is  received  by  all  those 
in  need,  not  just  those  who  subscribe 
to  the  political  ideology  of  the  ruling 
leaders.  The  voluntary  agencies  work- 
ing in  Africa  are  devising  creative 
plans  to  ensure  that  this  occurs.  Their 
efforts  in  this  area,  as  well  as  in  the 
entire  distribution  operation,  must  be 
applauded.  But  more  is  needed,  and 
only  the  Government  can  provide  the 
funds  to  ensure  that  all  of  those  suf- 
fering receive  the  help  they  so  desper- 
ately need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  Burek  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Co.  has  brought 
the  human  tragedy  of  hunger  and 
starvation  in  Africa  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  world.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  problems.  It  Is  time  to  move  from 
awareness  to  action,  from  study  to  im- 
plementation, from  compassion  to  re- 
sponsibility.* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  ef- 
forts of  a  small  group  of  seventh  grad- 
ers in  my  district  who  worked  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

The  seventh  grade  of  Regional 
School  District  No.  7.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Bruce  Miller, 
raised  $1,800  to  aid  the  people  of  Ethi- 
opia. They  donated  the  money  to  Afri- 
care  to  purchase  agricultural  tools  and 
seeds  to  aid  the  Ethiopian  people.  The 
money  was  raised  through  a  dinner 
they  organized  from  start  to  finish. 

Their  actions  reflect  a  variety  of  les- 
sons that  go  beyond  any  one  subject. 
Geography,  agriculture,  international 
trade,  and  Third  World  economics  are 
all  valuable  academic  lessons.  But 
these  remarkable  young  people  are 
learning  compassion  for  others,  and  an 
understanding    of    the    complex    yet 


fragile  web  of  interdependence  of  one 
person  upon  another,  regardless  of 
age.  color,  or  nationality. 

With  the  rapid  advances  in  technolo- 
gy, our  world  is  only  growing  more 
complex  with  each  passing  day.  not 
less.  The  opportunities  to  reach  out 
across  the  boundaries  of  both  space 
and  experience  to  relate  to  others  on 
an  individual  level  are  what  provides 
us  with  an  understanding  of  the  scope 
of  these  complex  problems  as  well  as 
alternative  solutions. 

I  commend  Mr.  Miller,  and  the 
entire  seventh  grade  at  R.S.  No.  7  in 
Winsted.  CT,  for  their  innovative  and 
heartfelt  response  to  the  plight  of  the 
starving  E^thiopian  people.* 
*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  noted  here  the  extraordinary  aid 
given  by  individual  Americans  to  the 
famine-stricken  peoples  of  Africa.  By 
the  end  of  January,  the  American 
Council  for  Voluntary  International 
Action,  known  as  Interaction,  reported 
to  us  that  they  had  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  private  do- 
nations and  $60  million  in  total  aid  for 
Ethiopian  relief  activities.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, in  fact  overwhelming,  to  witness 
such  an  outpouring  of  concern. 

The  American  people,  by  their  gen- 
erosity, have  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Congress  that  we  should  set  aside  po- 
litical concerns  and  address  the  prob- 
lem of  famine  with  great  urgency.  We 
have  responded  by  assembling  several 
commendable  legislative  packages  in 
order  to  continue  our  massive  relief 
programs  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  House  and  the  Senate 
committees  responsible  for  these  bills 
have  placed  them  at  the  forefront  of 
their  agendas  and  have  already  begun 
hearings  and  markups 

Yet  despite  this  expeditious  ap- 
proach, we  are  already  beginning  to 
see  bottlenecks  emerge,  bottlenecks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which 
threaten  to  choke  off  the  short-term 
and  long-term  aid  that  are  essential 
parts  of  any  strategy  for  Africa's  reviv- 
al. The  most  serious  obstacle  we  face 
in  getting  food  aid  to  starving  people 
Is  political  strife.  In  Ethiopia,  in  Mo- 
zambique, In  Chad,  and  in  the  Sudan, 
governments  beleaguered  by  armed  in- 
surgencies withhold  food  shipments 
from  famished  people  in  areas  con- 
trolled by  Insurgents. 

But  while  we  cannot  deny  the 
strength  of  these  armed  movements, 
we  also  cannot  deny  the  right  of  all 
people  to  food.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker, 
access  to  food  should  not  hinge  on  po- 
litical alliance.  The  Congress  must  be 
adamant  that  the  tremendous  food  aid 
which  the  American  people  have  so 
generously  donated  Is  received  by 
those  people  who  truly  need  It.  We 
must  warn  the  Government  of  Ethio- 
pia that  we  win  not  tolerate  the  con- 
fiscation of  food  shipment  destined  for 
the  northern  regions  of  Ethiopia, 
where    starvation    has    become    the 


norm.  We  cannot  condone  that  gov- 
ernment's use  of  vital  food  aid  as  a 
carrot  with  which  to  lure  starving 
people  from  their  ancestral  homelands 
in  the  north  to  uncertain  futures  in 
southern  Ethiopia.  The  guerUlas  oper- 
ating in  Tigray  and  Eritrea  have 
agreed  to  the  "safe  passage"  of  aid- 
carrying  vehicles  operated  by  interna- 
tionally recognized  relief  organiza- 
tions, but  the  government  refuses  to 
guarantee  such  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  years  ago.  America 
and  her  allies,  in  concert  with  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  U.N. 
High  Commission  on  Refugees  and  a 
number  of  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, began  massive  food  shipments  to 
Cambodia,  which  was  also  facing 
famine  conditions.  The  Government  of 
Cambodia  was  given  the  type  of  logis- 
tical assistance  necessary  to  better  dis- 
tribute the  food  aid.  But  instead,  gov- 
ernment officials  kept  most  of  the  aid 
within  city  limits  and  away  from  the 
rural  areas  where  people  suffered 
from  starvation  and  malnourishment. 
At  the  same  time,  bags  of  grain  and 
other  staples  were  diverted  to  swelling 
black  markets,  where  government  offi- 
cials and  others  reaped  huge  profits. 

The  same  phenomena  are  occurring 
in  Ethiopia  and  some  other  African 
countries  receiving  food  aid.  Let  us 
avoid  our  past  mistakes,  and  unambig- 
uously inform  African  governments 
that  we  will  not  permit  the  obstruc- 
tion and  diversion  of  food  aid  intended 
for  srarving  people. 

Let  us  also  begin  to  focus  on  how  we 
can  assist  these  countries  in  the 
future.  While  we  have  responded  to 
the  current  crisis  with  speed  and  vigor, 
we  bear  partial  responsibility  for  the 
state  that  Africa  finds  Itself  in.  Over 
the  past  few  years.  American  develop- 
ment assistance  has  steadily  eroded,  p 
trend  that  is  highlighted  this  year  in 
the  administration's  foreign  aid 
budget  request.  Now  more  than  ever, 
that  request  is  tilted  toward  military 
assistance  at  the  expense  of  long-term 
agricultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment aid.  In  fact,  the  aid  proposal,  by 
increasing  military  assistance  by  15 
percent,  directs  over  two-thirds  of  for- 
eign aid  to  developing  countries  for  se- 
curity purposes.  Meanwhile,  under  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1986  budget,  total 
development  assistance  levels  will  de- 
cline by  nearly  $500  million,  and  will 
affect  efforts  in  health  care,  family 
planning,  and  agriculture  programs. 

Although  It  may  be  beyond  our  con- 
trol to  break  the  bottleneck  impeding 
the  flow  of  food  aid  to  African  famine 
victims.  It  Is  certainly  within  our 
power  to  open  the  bottleneck  that  ap- 
pears to  be  closing  in  on  long-term  de- 
velopment assistance.  We  must  reverse 
the  decline  In  America's  share  of  long- 
term  aid  and  follow  on  the  heels  of 
our  relief  effort  with  a  carefully 
planned  and  well-funded  agricultural 
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and  economic  aid  program  that  will 
help  Africans  chart  a  course  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  food. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  legislative 
approach  taken  by  both  H.R.  100,  the 
Weiss- Wolpe-Leland  bill  and  H.R.  606. 
the  Conte-Rouliema  bill.  Each  seeks 
supplemental  appropriations  not  only 
for  food  aid,  but  also  for  long-term  de- 
velopment assistance.  Although  they 
differ  over  the  totals  to  be  spent,  they 
share  the  common  objective  of  begin- 
ning the  eradication  of  hunger  in 
Africa.  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  100  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  se- 
riously evaluate  these  two  legislative 
proposals  and  support  them  as  a 
means  of  loosening  one  of  the  major 
bottlenecks  we  confront.  And  as  we 
continue  to  send  aid  to  Africa,  let  us 
also  continue  to  pressure  recalcitrant 
African  governments  into  fairly  dis- 
tributing the  food  aid  so  generously 
donated  by  people  around  the  world. 
By  opening  these  two  bottlenecks  and 
keeping  them  open,  we  can  attain  the 
goal  of  ensuring  that  the  people  of 
Africa  have  sufficient  food  supplies, 
now  and  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Ethiopia,  a  drought-stricken 
country,  the  enormity  of  the  hunger 
problem  baffles  the  mind.  As  I  visited 
the  feeding  centers  where  gentle 
humans  are  restoring  life  to  some  of 
the  starving,  I  was  bewildered  as  to 
how  to  solve  this  crisis. 

The  problem  of  famine  in  Africa  is 
real.  Twenty  nations  have  been  affect- 
ed. Seven  are  critical.  Just  in  Ethiopia 
alone,  over  7  million  people  are  threat- 
ened by  starvation. 

A  severe  drought  is  a  major  cause. 
The  rains  either  did  not  come  or  were 
less  than  is  required  to  germinate  the 
seeds  in  the  fertile  soil. 

Agriculture  techniques  are  back- 
ward. There  are  few  drilled  wells,  little 
irrigation,  almost  no  fertilizer  used 
and  severe  topsoil  erosion.  If  there  is 
to  be  problem  solving,  it  will  be  long 
term  and  it  will  be  painful.  Attitudes 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  use  modem 
agricultural  methods.  And  in  Marxist 
countries,  the  collective  farm  reduces 
the  farmer's  incentive  to  produce  for 
himself  and  only  aggravates  the  sparse 
production. 

There  have  been  four  major 
droughts  in  E^thiopia  in  the  last  35 
years.  People  have  died  of  starvation. 
But  this  is  the  worst  drought  and 
death  is  apparent  throughout  the 
land. 

My  visit  to  Alamata  and  Korem,  two 
feeding  centers  250  miles  north  of 
Addis  Ababa,  was  shocking.  The  ema- 
ciated bodies  of  young  and  old  were 
overwhelming.  One's  emotions  cannot 
be  controlled  as  you  see  the  helpless 
trying  to  survive.  The  huge  numbers 
dulled  my  sense  of  hope. 

Thousands  have  died  and  thousands 
more  died  in  remote  villages  which  sta- 
tistics will  not  record.  But  there  is 


hope— because  humankind  is  respond- 
ing—and responding  well. 

The  free  world  is  responding  swiftly 
by  sharing  its  abundance  of  food,  med- 
icine, and  blankets.  Help  from  West- 
em  nations,  from  the  private  sector 
and  from  government,  is  pouring  in. 
People  are  acting  out  of  their  best  hu- 
manitarian instincts. 

The  United  States  is  leading  the 
pack.  There  are  not  many  "ugly  Amer- 
icans" in  Africa  today.  We  are  re- 
sponding from  our  generosity.  And 
America  is  responding  mightily. 

Americans  are  responding  as  a  gov- 
ernment. President  Reagan  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  provide  one- 
half  of  the  food  assistance  needed  In 
Africa  this  year— a  $500  million  U.S. 
contribution.  For  Elthiopia,  a  Marxist 
state,  with  whom  we  have  strained  re- 
lations. $130  million  in  food  is  already 
planned.  This  Government-supplied 
grain  is  distributed  by  many  private 
volunteer  agencies,  such  as  Catholic 
Relief  and  World  Vision,  and  soon 
some  will  be  given  directly  to  the  Ethi- 
opian Government  relief  agency.  The 
sacks  bear  the  words:  "Donated  by  the 
People  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  private  sector  is  also  respond- 
ing. For  1985.  food  assistance  to  Ethio- 
pia through  private  organizations  is 
estimated  to  be  $125  million,  with  an- 
other $22  million  spent  on  Ethiopian 
refugees  elsewhere. 

The  private  sector  from  Florida  re- 
sponed  magnificently.  A  flight  of 
mercy  was  organized,  funded,  loaded, 
and  flown  to  Addis  Ababa,  which  be- 
speaks the  generosity  of  Floridians. 

The  mission  was  conceived  by  my 
wife,  Grace  Nelson,  as  a  needed  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  she  had  seen 
in  Africa  last  simuner.  In  Mali,  she 
held  a  starving  child  in  her  arms.  She 
has  not  been  able  to  forget  it.  After  or- 
ganizing some  fimdraislng  activities, 
the  thought  of  a  flight  of  mercy  came 
from  a  discussion  with  the  editor  of 
the  Florida  Times  Union.  He  suggest- 
ed that  although  people  wanted  to 
help,  they  needed  a  concrete  mission 
to  respond  to  and  one  which  could  be 
tracked  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  story  is  an  American  success 
story.  A  DC-8  was  chartered  and 
loaded  with  40  tons  of  food,  medicine 
and  blankets.  In  the  midst  of  ongoing 
fund  drives.  WCPX-TV  in  Orlando 
collected  over  $80,000  and  two  truck- 
loads  of  blankets.  World  Vision,  a 
Christian  humanitarian  organization, 
provided  the  mechanism  for  obtaining 
the  2  tons  of  medicine  and  38  tons  of 
fortified  food,  11  tons  of  which  were 
donated  by  a  former  Ethiopian  official 
in  Indiana.  This  special  mixture  of 
oats,  powdered  milk,  and  honey, 
known  as  ATMIT.  is  indigenous  to 
Ethiopia.  Another  $120,000  was  raised 
before  the  flight  departed  Chicago  on 
January  12. 


The  plane  was  so  long  you  could 
hardly  see  from  one  end  of  the  cargo 
bay  to  the  other.  During  the  24-hour 
journey,  our  group  of  "food  shep- 
herds" slept  on  top  of  the  pallets  of 
fortified  food  using  some  of  the  donat- 
ed blankets  for  warmth.  It  was  a  good 
feeling  to  know  that  our  mission  was 
one  of  trying  to  help  the  starving  by 
actually  taking  food  to  them. 

Our  landing  was  the  first  of  a 
stretch  DC-8  on  the  Addis  Ababa 
runway.  TransAmerican  Airlines  and 
World  Vision  soon  had  the  cargo  un- 
loaded. 

Success  does  not  come  easily  and 
indeed  we  soon  had  our  problems. 
Food  was  being  delayed  to  the  feeding 
centers  because  rebel  activity  in  the 
region  interrupted  transportation  of 
supplies.  When  we  finally  were  cleared 
for  an  old  DC-3  to  fly  us  to  the  camps, 
we  found  they  were  running  danger- 
ously low  on  food.  But  our  supplies  ar- 
rived just  in  time. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  children, 
also  starved  for  affection,  clinging  to 
my  hands  and  arms  smiling  in  spite  of 
their  physical  deprivation.  They  were 
proof  that  the  World  Vision  feeding 
center  was  successful  because  only  a 
few  weeks  before  they  had  been  life- 
less and  lethargic.  Others  were  in  in- 
tensive care,  often  with  their  mothers, 
as  nutritional  supplements  were  ad- 
ministered—sometimes through  a  tube 
t)ecause  they  were  too  weak  to  eat. 

The  staff  was  loving  and  kind,  it 
showed.  The  nuns  at  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity  compound  ministered  to 
the  dying.  These  sisters  are  sponsored 
by  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  who 
had  just  paid  a  visit,  greeting  and 
blessing  each  person  in  the  camp— 
9,000  of  them.  What  a  lesson  in  love. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "let  them 
die."  Their  theories  of  overpopulation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  are  practi- 
cal, they  say.  Besides  "why  should  we 
care  about  a  foreign,  strange  land?" 
Fortunately,  most  of  America  does  not 
think  that  way.  The  good  will,  hopes 
and  prayers  of  Floridians  were  obvious 
in  our  specific  flight  of  mercy.  Many 
have  responded  before,  others  are  fol- 
lowing. 

This  mission  was  successful  because 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our 
people.  Perhaps  it  is  best  summed  up 
in  Matthew  chapter  25.  "When  you 
did  it  for  the  least  of  these,  you  were 
doing  it  for  me."« 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  the  occasion  of  this 
special  order  in  reference  to  the  ongo- 
ing tragic  situation  in  Africa. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  statesman- 
ship and  compassion  in  considering  aid 
for  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  danger  of  starvation  In  Africa.  I 
strongly  support  increasing  aid  to 
these  unfortunate  victims. 


However,  during  the  consideration 
of  relief  legislation,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  mention  of  Ethiopia's  fail- 
ure to  effectively  anticipate  and  ame- 
liorate famine  conditions  in  its  own 
countryside.  To  this  end,  I  recently  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43,  a  measure  that  criticizes  the 
Ethiopian  Government  for  its  failure 
and  for  its  hinderance  of  relief  efforts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  to  help 
the  suffering  going  on  in  Africa,  but 
the  United  States  cannot  solve  the 
problem  alone.  The  Soviet  Union,  al- 
though in  a  firm  alliance  with  Ethio- 
pia, has  responded  to  aid  needs  with 
little  more  than  symbolic  gestures, 
sending  last  year  approximately  10.000 
metric  tons  of  rice  and  several  tons  of 
salt,  even  though  Ethiopia  is  an  ex- 
porter of  salt. 

The  Ethiopian  central  government 
(Dergue)  has  done  little  on  its  own  to 
help  the  suffering  of  its  people.  In 
fact,  instead  of  diverting  resources 
toward  irrigating  agrarian  lands,  it  has 
chosen  to  equip  its  500,000-person 
military  organization.  Moreover,  the 
Dergue  has  proven  reluctant  to  assist 
in  the  food  distribution  efforts  in  Eri- 
trea and  Tigre,  areas  of  civil  strife.  For 
example,  aid  ships  full  of  supplies 
have  been  delayed  at  unloading  docks 
in  favor  of  Soviet  cargo  ships  laden 
with  military  goods.  Supply  trucks 
have  also  been  delayed  or  actually  de- 
stroyed to  areas  with  rei>orted  rebel 
activity,  with  devastating  effects  for 
innocent  civilians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  clear  message  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  Government  of 
E:thiopia  that  the  relief  system  is  not 
available  for  its  individual  and  politi- 
cal disposal,  that  those  who  seek  to 
assist  famine  victims  will  no  longer 
abide  by  further  restrictions  or  hinder- 
ances.  Whether  as  language  in  a  sup- 
plemental measure  or  in  resolution 
form,  I  hope  my  colleagues  here  and 
in  the  full  House  will  join  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Dergue  and  Colonel  Mengistu  the  im- 
perative need  for  direct  reform  and  re- 
sponsibility In  this  grave  matter.* 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  problems  confronting  the 
world  today  that  are  more  pressing 
than  world  hunger,  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  famine  that  is  plaguing  mil- 
lions of  Africans. 

Yesterday,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  spoke  about 
the  food  crisis  in  Africa  saying  that. 
"If  they— millions  of  African  people- 
are  to  survive,  they  need  urgent  assist- 
ance In  terms  of  food,  medical  care, 
and  shelter."  The  Secretary  was  right; 
we  must  continue  to  aid  the  African 
people. 

We  can  no  longer  put  the  plight  of 
these  suffering  people  on  the  back 
pages  of  our  consciousness.  We  can  no 
longer  relegate  Africa  to  the  status  of 


puppet  in  the  drama  of  EJast-West  con- 
frontation. The  African  people  need 
our  help.  We  are  responding,  but  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  continue  to  do 
so  for  as  long  and  as  much  as  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Ethiopia  is  not  the  only  nation  crip- 
pled by  this  tragedy— Niger,  the 
Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Mozambique— to 
name  a  few  are  all  suffering.  This  is 
not  a  political  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  survival;  it  is  a  question  of 
heeding  the  call  of  poor,  starving 
people  who  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 
The  U.S.  Government,  as  I  said,  has 
responded  to  this  call,  but  I  believe 
that  we  can  do  more.  I  believe  we  have 
to  do  more  in  order  to  truly  confront 
the  epic  misery  and  privation  con- 
fronting these  people.  This  means  not 
only  food  aid  but  long-term  develop- 
ment assistance.  As  the  Bible  says,  it  is 
time  to  tum  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares so  that  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Africa  may  live;  so  that  they  may 
have  the  promise  of  a  future.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  starting  a  new  Con- 
gress which  must  rapidly  deal  with  an 
old  problem:  the  African  famine.  This 
is  an  enormous  task,  one  which  re- 
quires both  immediate  attention  and 
long-term  focus;  it  is  a  task  which  de- 
mands our  continuing  attention. 

This  famine  is  the  result  of  a 
drought  which  is  now  over  3  years  old 
in  many  regions.  We  were  warned  3 
years  ago  that  this  famine  was  on  the 
horizon.  Yet,  we  waited  until  the 
death  toll  had  reached  tragic  propor- 
tions before  we  began  to  seriously  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

Last  fall,  media  reports  began  flood- 
ing our  lives  with  reports  of  starving 
children  in  Ethiopia.  These  reports 
prompted  an  overwhelming  and  gener- 
ous response  by  Americans  and  people 
aroimd  the  world.  Relief  agencies 
working  on  the  African  Continent 
were  inundated  with  calls.  This  winter, 
the  Peace  Corps  sent  out  a  request  for 
volunteers  with  farming  backgrounds 
and  received  thousands  of  applications 
within  weeks.  The  United  States  has 
already  committed  twice  as  much  aid 
this  fiscal  year  as  we  sent  last  year.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  country 
which  expresses  such  compassion  for 
peoples  halfway  around  the  world. 

Still.  Africa  is  not  out  of  danger.  In 
fact,  its  situation  worsens  dally.  We 
must  not  allow  our  past  deeds  of  good 
will  to  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  com- 
placency about  the  African  situation. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Africa  can 
stand  on  her  own  again. 

Currently,  21  coimtries  in  Africa 
face  food  shortages.  The  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion [FAO]  recently  estimated  that 
the  combined  food  needs  in  Africa  will 
come  to  6.6  million  tons  of  food  this 
year,  twice  the  amount  needed  last 
year.  Our  past  aid  has  saved  tens  of 


thousands  of  lives,  but  there  are  mil- 
lions in  danger. 

This  December,  several  relief  sites  in 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Mali.  Mozambique, 
and  elsewhere  ran  precariously  low  on 
food,  because  of  inconsistencies  and 
delays  in  food  shipments.  While  the 
food  pipeline  was  filled  at  our  end,  the 
lag  between  the  time  food  left  the 
United  States  and  the  time  it  actually 
reached  the  hungry  was  too  long.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  situation  did  not  happen 
overnight;  we  were  warned  this  fall 
that  this  type  of  catastrophy  would 
occur  if  food  shipments  were  broken. 
We  cannot  allow  a  break  in  food  ship- 
ments again  or  we  will  face  the  same 
severe  and  unnecessary  loss  of  lives 
later  on  this  spring. 

In  January,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced an  Increased  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Africa,  a  move  which  I  ap- 
plaud. Yet,  Peter  McPhearson,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  stated  that  imless 
supplemental  appropriations  are 
passed  by  Congress  by  March  1,  U.S. 
shipments  of  food  will  again  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  already  February 
20.  We  must  all  work  to  get  additional 
funds  passed  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Early  this  winter.  Congressman  Weiss 
introduced  H.R.  100.  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  to  appropriate  over  a  billion  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  United  States  tradi- 
tionally supplies  half  of  international 
emergency  assistance  for  disasters, 
and  these  funds,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already  committed,  would 
bring  U.S.  assistance  up  to  half  of  the 
total  projected  need  for  1985.  Repre- 
sentatives RotTKEMA  and  Coim  intro- 
duced H.R.  606  which  would  provide  a 
smaller,  but  still  sutwtantial  amount  of 
assistance.  A  compromise  bill,  H.R. 
1097  has  been  introduced  which  would 
provide  $526.5  million  for  additional 
food  assistance  and  $137.5  million  for 
disaster  assistance.  We  must  pass 
these  supplemental  provisions  before 
further  delay  results  in  the  needless 
loss  of  lives. 

But  we  also  face  another  challenge. 
In  the  coming  months.  In  addition  to 
appropriating  vital  emergency  aid.  we 
must  also  work  to  improve  our  assist- 
ance programs  and  consider  ways  to 
help  Africa  in  the  long  run.  This  must 
include  increasing  our  research  and 
development  efforts  of  applicable  agri- 
culture; increasing  technology  transfer 
to  Africa;  and  encouraging  more  edu- 
cational programs  both  in  the  United 
States  for  Africans  and  in  Africa  for 
her  people. 

We  have  faced  this  challenge  before. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  southern  Asia  was 
on  the  verge  of  famine,  while  Africa 
was  a  net  food  exporter.  Today,  Asia  is 
largely  food  self-sufficient,  whUe 
Africa,  where  food  production  per 
capita  has  declined  steadily  each  year. 
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is  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  famine  in 
this  century.  Political  turmoil  and 
drought  contributed  to  this  famine, 
but  much  of  the  starvation  could  have 
been  prevented  had  we  heeded  ad- 
vance warnings  and  initiated  a  proper 
agricultural  development  program. 
Asia's  agricultural  success  took  several 
years  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  re- 
search and  extension  work  done  under 
the  "Green  Revolution."  Unfortimate- 
ly.  most  of  the  technologies  which 
aided  Asia  are  not  transferable  to 
Africa,  due  to  different  soil  and  cli- 
mate conditions,  as  well  as  a  i>oorly  de- 
veloped research  and  extension  system 
in  Africa. 

The  drought  has  caused  tremendous 
damage  in  Afritfa.  Farmers  have  left 
their  land,  seed  stocks  have  been 
eaten,  and  soil  erosion  has  increased 
the  desert's  spread.  Because  of  this 
damage,  Africa  will  need  enormous 
help  not  just  in  emergency  food  assist- 
ance, but  in  longer-term  assistance  as 
well.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  United 
States  should  contribute  to  this  reviv- 
al. 

This  is  an  enormous  task.  But  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  food  shortages  will  occur 
in  Africa  for  years  to  come.  Africans 
will  continue  to  starve  until  Africa  can 
once  again  support  her  own. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  11,  1985  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 
11.  1985] 

Food  Aid  to  Africa  Slackens  But  Nkkd 

Expected  to  Double  Next  Yeah 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

The  world  aid  effort  to  feed  the  hungry  in 
Africa  is  caught  in  a  crunch. 

Aid  from  private,  individual  pockets  and 
purses  is  slowing  down.  Efforts  by  the 
United  Nations,  private  agencies,  and  gov- 
ernments are  beset  by  politics  in  Ethiopia 
and  are  not  well  coordinated  overall,  diplo- 
mats and  private  analysts  agree. 

Yet  famine  in  Africa  is  worsening.  The  UN 
estimates  that  the  21  worst-hit  countries 
will  need  twice  as  much  food  aid  this  year  as 
they  needed  last  year. 

A  complex  picture  of  the  situation 
emerges  from  Monitor  telephone  interviews 
with  public,  private,  and  government 
sources  in  London,  Rome.  New  York,  and 
Washington. 

On  the  one  hand: 

The  massive  response  from  individuals  in 
the  West  to  pleas  for  food  donations  to 
Africa— a  response  that  has  seen  about  $60 
million  donated  in  the  US  and  as  much  as 
$112  million  in  Europe  since  October— is  t>e- 
ginning  to  slacken. 

The  fear  is  that  the  graphic  television  pic- 
tures of  African  famine  victims  aired  last 
autumn  might  only  have  created  a  donor 
cycle  in  the  West— a  cycle,  as  one  analysis 
has  it,  of  "shock,  pity,  giving,  feeling  t>etter. 
and  forgetting." 

The  slowdown  is  reported  by  private  agen- 
cies here  such  as  Oxfam  International  and 
Save  the  Children,  and  also  by  a  private 
campaign  that  raised  $1.12  million  in  Brit- 


ain to  send  wheat  to  Ethiopia  between  June 
and  December  last  year. 

Overall  coordination  of  the  global  aid  flow 
remains  a  problem.  While  the  US  and  some 
other  governments  continue  to  pour  food 
and  other  supplies  into  Africa  (the  US 
effort  alone  may  reach  $1  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30).  private  aid 
agencies  and  the  UN  may  not  be  coordinat- 
ed enough  to  respond  well  to  the  current  sit- 
uation. 

Some  private  agencies  are  unhappy  with 
new  coordination  machinery  set  up  by  the 
UN.  "The  UN  is  so  compartmentalized," 
says  Hugh  Mackay.  director  of  overseas  op- 
erations for  Save  the  Children  (UK).  "It 
lacks  the  sense  of  urgency  that  is  so 
needed." 

At  the  same  time,  some  private  donors 
think  the  private  agencies  themselves  need 
to  show  more  efficiency  to  match  their  gen- 
erous motives.  "Well  meaning,  but  too  often 
disorganized,"  is  how  one  donor  character- 
izes the  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  in  Africa  Is  wors- 
ening: 

Famine  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  westward  in 
the  Sahel.  and  south  in  Mozambique  is 
growing  so  much  worse  that  the  21  most 
needy  countries  will  need  S.6  million  tons  of 
food  aid  this  year,  according  to  the  latest 
famine  report  by  the  UN  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO)  in  Rome.  The 
countries  needed  half  ihat  amount— 3.3  mil- 
lion tons— last  year. 

Pledges  from  donors  have  reached  4.4  mil- 
lion tons,  but  the  FAO  reports  that  "less 
than  half  of  the  known  pledges  have  yet  to 
be  delivered."  TTiere  are  fears  of  an  aid 
"gap "  after  April,  though  the  UN  World 
Pood  Program  says  pledges  are  in  sight 
after  April. 

Growing  alarm  is  heard  here  about  the 
Sudan,  which  so  far  has  lacked  the  kind  of 
dramatic  television  coverage  that  roused 
public  concern  for  Ethiopia. 

So  many  refugees  are  pouring  into  Sudan 
from  other  countries— including  as  many  as 
250.000  from  Uganda  and  100.000  from 
Chad— that  the  total  number  is  now  put  at  1 
million.  They  exacerbate  drought  conditions 
in  Dafur  and  Kardofan  to  the  west,  and  in 
the  Red  Sea  hills  among  the  Beja  nomads. 
Large  crowds  are  camping  at  Omdurman.  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  Khartoum. 

The  population  of  a  former  watering  hole 
called  Wad  Kowll.  also  Just  across  the  Ethi- 
opian twrder,  has  Jumped  from  a  handful  of 
people  last  December  to  some  85.000  today 
as  refugees  from  the  province  of  Tlgre  drag 
themselves  across  Into  Sudan.  Conditions 
are  so  desperate  that  the  private  agency  in 
charge.  Save  the  Children  (UK),  reports 
that  the  camp  will  need  to  be  moved  in  20 
days  because  it  has  almost  run  out  of  water. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  FAO  now  estimates  that 
7.7  million  people  face  food  shortages  or 
starvation.  This  is  more  than  1  million 
higher  than  estimates  made  last  autumn. 

In  northern  Ethiopia,  in  the  Tlgre  and 
Eritrea  provinces  that  are  waging  civil  war 
against  the  Marxist  government  in  Addis 
Ababa,  so  many  areas  are  now  uninhabita- 
ble that  refugees  are  fleeing  across  the 
border  into  Sudan  at  a  rate  that  may  be  as 
high  as  2.0O0  people  a  day. 

"You  also  have  politics."  says  one  interna- 
tional aid  official.  "The  port  of  Massawa,  to 
the  north,  isn't  being  used  because  it  is  the 
port  for  areas  held  by  rebels  In  the  civil 
war."  So.  he  notes,  "You  still  have  Ethiopia, 
a  country  of  40  million  people,  depending  on 
a  single  small  U-shaped  port— Assab  on  the 
Red  Sea— with  only  five  berths."* 


•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today's  special  order  on  Africa  rec- 
ognizes the  immediacy  of  the  crisis 
throughout  that  troubled  continent. 

This  Congress,  my  home  district  in 
Michigan,  and  concerned  Americans 
across  this  country  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  at  the  urgent 
plight  of  those  in  dire  need  in  Chad, 
Ethiopia.  Kenya,  the  Sudan,  and  else- 
where. Ten  million  lives  are  at  risk.  It 
is  literally  vital  that  we  in  Congress 
act  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Last  night,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise proposal  providing  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  Afri- 
can aid  in  the  amount  of  $701.5  mil- 
lion. The  legislation  is  presently 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  I  hope  will  move  it  swiftly  to 
the  floor. 

Seldom  does  our  legislative  agenda 
provide  us  with  more  tangible  evidence 
of  the  challenge  confronting  us.  What 
is  needed  is  clear  and  very  real:  Wheat, 
com,  sorghum,  and  chick  peas;  blan- 
kets and  tents,  transportation  to  take 
these  materials  to  the  people  who 
need  them  and  personnel  to  (listribute 
them,  and  medicine  for  the  sick. 

The  list  is  short— the  task  is  enor- 
mous. By  the  time  we  see  the  faces  of 
the  starving  children  on  the  evening 
news,  many  of  them  have  already  died. 
Many  more  will  die  before  $705.1  mil- 
lion will  meet  even  the  most  immedi- 
ate needs.  Let  us  demonstrate  that  we 
have  the  resolve  to  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge.* 

•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Christmas  eve  a  cargo  plane  flew  from 
Portland,  OR.  to  Addis  Ababa.  Ethio- 
pia on  a  mission  of  mercy.  Oregonians 
watched  its  progress  on  television 
while  they  celebrated  the  holidays; 
the  flight  represented  their  gift  of  life 
to  those  dying  of  disease  and  starva- 
tion. 

A  month  previous  the  U.S.  National 
Bank  of  Oregon  had  initiated  a  drive, 
Oregonians  Helping  Ethiopians,  for 
relief  funds  by  opening  the  doors  of 
the  bank's  186  branch  offices  to 
donors  with  a  promise  to  match  the 
first  $50,000  collected.  Evergreen 
International  Airlines  of  McMinnville, 
OR,  had  already  offered  to  donate  all 
costs  of  a  flight  to  Ethiopia. 

Within  2  weeks  an  extraordinary 
outpouring  from  10,000  people  of  all 
ages  and  incomes  raised  $580,000. 
Many  businesses,  too  many  to  recount 
here,  gave  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
storage  space.  With  labor  donated  by 
the  bank  and  other  volunteers,  a 
planeload  of  supplies  was  purchased 
and  readied  within  days.  Once  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  goods  were  immediately  dis- 
tributed by  World  Vision. 

With  remaining  funds,  a  ship  was 
outfitted  and  sailed  from  Portland  last 
Saturday,  with  a  much  greater  store  of 
food  and  medical  supplies.  Northwest 


medical  teams  has  just  sent  a  corps  of 
15  volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  to 
Ethiopia  to  serve  the  emergency 
health  needs  of  refugees  there.  An- 
other group  is  preparing  to  leave  in 
March. 

To  my  knowledge  Oregon's  was  the 
first  statewide  private  effort  for  Afri- 
can famine  relief.  The  Oregon  project 
has  inspired  others  throughout  the 
country  and  has  demonstrated,  once 
again,  that  the  human  community 
does  not  end  at  arbitrary  State  or  na- 
tional borders,  but  extends  as  far  as 
awareness  of  human  suffering  can 
take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  and  con- 
cerns of  Oregonians  have  been  repeat- 
ed nationwide.  In  1985.  Americans  do- 
nated yearly  $60  million  to  provide  for 
the  nefeds  of  the  hungry  and  homeless 
in  Africa.  But  even  this  great  outpour- 
ing cannot  begin  to  address  the  need. 

Conditions  in  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
the  Sahel  and  Mozambique  are  desper- 
ate. Nearly  21  African  nations  will 
need  6.6  million  tons  of  food  aid  this 
year— double  the  need  level  of  last 
year.  In  Ethiopia  alone  nesu-ly  8  mil- 
lion people  face  food  shortages  or  star- 
vation. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand,  the 
United  States  doubled  its  contribution 
to  African  relief  efforts  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  However,  our  emergency  feeding 
programs  have  been  all  but  depleted 
after  only  3  months.  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  esti- 
mates that  U.S.  feeding  programs  will 
be  crippled  if  additional  funds  are  not 
approved  by  Congress  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  Con- 
gress approve  additional  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  that  reason,  I 
fully  support  the  proposals  to  provide 
an  additional  $701.5  million  for  emer- 
gency famine  relief.  Of  this  total, 
$526.5  million  is  earmarked  for  food 
aid  and  transportaiton  costs.  An  addi- 
tional $137.5  million  is  earmarked  for 
emergency  shelter,  land  rehabilitation, 
and  refugee  assistance  programs, 
marking  the  beginning  of  U.S.  efforts 
to  prevent  similar  disasters  in  years  to 
come. 

Aside  from  emergency  relief  efforts, 
the  United  States  must  provide  the 
wherewithal  for  the  proud  people  of 
Africa— seeds,  tools,  and  technical 
help— for  them  to  grow  their  own  food 
and  become  self-sufficient  as  they 
have  been  for  centuries.  I  pledge  my 
efforts  to  working  for  legislation  that 
will  meet  the  long-term  development 
needs  of  Africa.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  the  suffering  of  the  thousands  of 
people  starving  in  Ethiopia.  Like  my 
colleagues,  I  have  been  horrified  by 
the  reports  that  over  300,000  people 
perished  from  starvation  in  1984.  The 
effects  of  the  current  drought  plagu- 
ing the  country  could  be  even  more 


devastating.  Following  3  successive 
years  of  exceptionally  low  rainfall,  the 
1984  crop  harvest  is  significantly 
smaller  than  any  harvest  in  the  last  3 
years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
meager  harvest  will  t>e  consumed  by 
the  end  of  February.  In  fact,  the  total 
food  aid  requirement  for  Ethiopia  and 
its  refugees  in  1985  will  be  1.5  million 
metric  tons  of  grain.  If  the  food  aid  re- 
quirement is  not  met,  the  number  of 
people  who  die  every  day  in  Ethiopia's 
feeding  camps  could  climb  well  beyond 
the  current  figure  of  200. 

No  group  has  endured  greater  hard- 
ship in  Ethiopia  thant  he  Falashas.  At 
least  2,000  Ethiopian  Jews  have  died 
in  refugee  camps  in  Sudan  since  last 
spring  and  still  3,000  are  l>elieved  to  be 
in  Sudanese  refugee  camps.  While  as 
many  as  15,000  Ethiopian  Jews  have 
managed  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  an  esti- 
mated 7,000  still  remain  in  Ethiopia. 
Those  Jews  remaining  in  Ethiopia 
suffer  more  than  the  horros  of  the 
famine.  They  are  caught  In  the  cross- 
fire between  the  government  and  rebel 
armies.  Moreover,  Ethiopian  Jews 
have  been  subjected  to  religious  re- 
pression by  a  government  that  has 
supported  the  burning  of  Hebrew 
books,  the  incarceration  of  teachers, 
and  the  closing  of  schools  where 
Hebrew  is  taught.  Recently,  two  Ethi- 
opians who  had  escorted  three  of  our 
colleaggues— Senators  Trible  and 
DeConcini  and  Representative  Ack- 
ERMAN— to  Falasha  camps  were  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  men  identified 
as  government  authorities.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  we  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
this  repression  to  continue. 

We  cannot  cease  our  efforts  until 
every  En,hiopian  Jew  is  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  I  pledge  my  continued 
support  for  efforts  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  combat  the  drought,  such  as 
H.R.  100,  which  would  provide  over 
700  million  in  supplemental  assistance 
to  drought-stricken  Africa,  and  I  urge 
our  Government  and  all  other,govem- 
ments,  to  do  all  that  they  caiitps^ 
that  the  Elthioplan  Jews  are  allow«r  to 
emigrate.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  witnessed  with  horror  the 
drought  and  famine  which  has  struck 
Africa  in  recent  months.  In  all,  150 
million  people  In  27  countries  are  af- 
fected by  this  disaster.  Our  Nation  has 
reacted  generously  to  this  tragedy  as 
individuals  and  groups  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  backgrounds  have  donated 
vast  amounts  of  relief  money. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  100.  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  provide  major 
increases  in  famine  relief  and  recovery 
assistance  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986. 

Specifically,  the  bill  increases  funds 
for  the  Food  for  Peace  title  II  program 
by  $787  million.  This  will,  provide 
money  to  purchase  and  ship  1.7  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  food,  an  estimated 


half  of  Africa's  emergency  food  needs. 
As  the  world's  largest  food  producer, 
the  United  States  has  traditionally 
provided  at  least  half  of  international 
food  assistance  in  emergencies. 

The  supplemental  bill  also  contains 
an  additional  $225  million  in  nonfood 
aid,  mainly  for  projects  to  promote 
long-term  recovery.  It  is  vital  that  we 
link  emergency  aid  to  projects  that 
promote  a  return  to  normal  farm  pro- 
duction. 

This  recovery  aid  has  four  main 
components.  First,  $80  million  for  re- 
habilitation programs  involving  the 
health,  water,  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  poor.  Second,  $70 
million  for  foreign  disaster  aid,  such  as 
shelter,  blankets,  and  fertilizer.  Third, 
$50  million  for  assisting  refugees  and 
displaced  persons.  Fourth,  $25  million 
for  overcoming  the  transportation  and 
storage  problems  of  regular  food  aid 
programs  of  the  poorest  Africans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  Food  Coim- 
cil  at  its  10th  anniversary  session  last 
June  stated  that  hunger  today  is 
largely  created  by  human  error  or  ne- 
glect. Human  indifference  perpetuates 
it  and  himian  resolve  can  eradicate  it. 
I  firmly  agree  with  this  assessment 
and  have  seen  for  myself  how  Ameri- 
can aid  has  saved  lives  throughout 
Africa  and  the  world.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  100  and  other 
legislation  which  promotes  relief  for 
this  horrible  tragedy  in  Africa.* 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
REAGAN  BUDGET  ON  THE  21ST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1985  President  Reagan  sub- 
mitted his  fiscal  year  1986  budget  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1986  $973.75  billion  budget  plan  would 
finance  a  massive  $30  billion  increase 
in  defense  spending  with  severe  cut- 
backs in  domestic  programs,  totaling 
nearly  $40  billion.  I  oppose  this  unfair, 
irrational,  and  irresponsible  transfer 
of  funding  from  programs  for  the 
people  to  programs  for  war.  Once 
again,  it  appears  that  this  budget  is 
being  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  Already, 
the  American  people  have  begun  to 
understand  the  truly  negative  impact 
of  this  budget,  and  have  begvm  to 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  my  own  congressional  district — 
the  21st  District  of  Ohio— it  is  patent- 
ly clear  that  the  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  will  hurt  the  quality  of 
life  for  many  needy  and  disadvantaged 
people.  The  fiscal  year   1986  budget 
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will  produce  another  victim— the 
middle  class. 

Further,  not  only  does  this  budget 
hurt  people,  but  also  it  will  stunt  on- 
going community  revitalization  ef- 
forts. Major  metropolitan  centers, 
such  as  the  Cleveland  area,  are  Just 
beginning  to  progress  after  years  of 
decay  and  the  devastating  impact  of 
the  Reagan  recession.  This  budget,  if 
passed,  will  set  the  clock  back  on  the 
revitalization  of  these  great  urban  cen- 
ters. 

I  have  consulted  with  numerous  pro- 
gram experts  in  my  district  with  re- 
spect to  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
budget  proposals  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, education,  health,  housing 
and  transportation,  et  cetera.  That 
impact,  not  only  in  my  district,  but 
tM^  in  districts  across  America,  must 
be  our  primary  focus  as  we  begin  delib- 
erations on  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. For  those  reasons,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  analy- 
sis of  how  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  will  fare  under  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  plan. 

STATDIXlfT    ON    THZ    IMPACT    OP    THK    FISCAL 

YtAK   1986  Reagam  Buocet  on  thx  21st 

CONGR£SSIONAL  OlSTKICT  OP  OHIO 
EMFLOnCENT 

Despite  continuing  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  federal  government 
will  play  a  diminishing  role  in  supporting 
local  employment  and  training  programs. 
Federal  support  for  emplojrment  and  train- 
ing activities  has  been  drastically  cut  since 
1980,  when  (8.1  billion  was  available  under 
the  Comprehensive  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  Job  training  appropriations  have 
now  dwindled  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  to  J3.5  billion  in  FY 
1985  and  will  further  decrease  to  $2.8  bUlion 
in  FY  1986,  under  the  Presidents  budget 
plan.  Fiscal  year  1986  funding  for  the  larg- 
est component  of  JTPA— the  Binployment 
and  Training  Block  Grant— would  be  frozen 
at  $1,886  billion.  The  second  largest  JTPA 
component— the  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program,  now  funded  at  $825  million, 
would  lose  $100  million  in'FY  1985  and  an- 
other $60  million  in  FY  1986.  With  Summer 
Youth  jobs  funding  reduced  to  a  total  pro- 
gram level  of  $664  million,  summer  jobs  for 
67.000  teenagers  across  the  country  would 
be  eliminated.  A  third  JTPA  component— 
the  Dislocated  Workers  Program,  now 
funded  at  $223  million,  would  be  cut  by  $120 
million  in  FY  1985  and  by  another  $3  mil- 
Uon  in  FY  1986.  Finally,  the  $617  mUlion 
Job  Corps  Program,  a  fourth  JTPA  compo- 
nent-would be  terminated  altogether. 

In  summary,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals for  employment  and  training  assist- 
ance represent  bad  news  for  the  unem- 
ployed residents  and  the  youth  of  the  21st 
District  and  the  Cleveland  area.  More  than 
61.000  people  are  unemployed  In  Cuyahoga 
County.  Of  these  individuals,  more  than 
half  live  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  which  had 
an  unemployment  rate  of  13.2  percent  In 
December  1984.  the  most  recent  month 
available.  This  high  level  of  unemployment 
reflects  the  large  proportion  of  low  income 
and  minority  Cleveland  families  who  need 
job  training  and  large  number  of  middle 
income  persons  who  need  retraining  because 


of  plant  closings  and  fewer  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  auto  and  steel  industries. 

No  additional  help  will  be  coming  to 
Cleveland  from  Washington.  D.C..  however. 
The  tremendous  need  for  job  training  assist- 
ance for  Cleveland  residents  Is  currently  ad- 
dressed by  Cleveland's  share  of  about  $20.0 
million  in  funds  from  JTPA.  For  FY  1986. 
the  City  of  Cleveland  can  expect  to  receive 
at  most  about  $13  million  In  JTPA  funds— a 
loss  of  about  $7  million  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget.  Most  of  the  loss 
would  be  realized  by  the  closing  of  the 
Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center,  which  current- 
ly receives  in  excess  of  $5.0  million  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  If  President 
Reagan  Is  successful  In  terminating  the  suc- 
cessful Job  Corps  Program.  530  disadvan- 
taged Cleveland  youth  each  year  would  lose 
valuable  skills  training  in  allied  health  occu- 
pations, clerical  and  data  entry  positions. 
Cleveland  would  also  lose  the  resources  for 
the  Summer  Youth  Employment  program 
in  the  amount  of  about  $500  thousand.  As  a 
result,  more  than  625  much  needed  summer 
jobs  for  teenagers  would  be  lost.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  these  young  people  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  City  of  Cleveland's  other  job 
training  programs. 

ELmXHTAaY  AND  SSCONOAKT  EDDCATION 

President  Reagan's  FY  1986  budget  falls 
to  give  education  the  high  priority  called  for 
by  the  (^resident's  National  Commission  on 
lixcellence  in  Education  by  freezing  at 
about  FY  1985  levels  the  three  largest  feder- 
al elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams for  compensatory,  handicapped  and 
vocational  education.  These  programs  would 
be  funded  at  $3,647  billion.  $1,306  billion 
and  $738  billion,  respectively,  in  the  FY 
1986  budget.  Several  other  but  smaller  edu- 
cation programs,  however,  would  receive 
deep  budget  cuts,  including  Impact  Aid  (22 
percent),  bilingual  education  (17  percent) 
and  Special  Programs  under  the  Chapter  2 
Block  Orant  (69  percent).  Additionally,  the 
budget  calls  for  a  rescission  of  the  $75  mil- 
lion In  FY  1985  funding  appropriated  for 
the  new  Magnet  Schools  Grants  for  school 
districts  undergoing  desegregation.  Overall, 
the  President's  budget  request  for  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  programs  totals 
$7,481  billion,  a  decrease  of  $271  million 
below  the  FY  1985  appropriated  level. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  and  other 
urban  school  districts  will  have  difficulty 
maintaining  quality  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, handicapped  and  language  minor- 
ity children  under  the  Administration's  vir- 
tual freeze  on  federal  support  for  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education.  In  FY  1985.  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive about  $18-19  million  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education  aid.  including  $13.5 
million  in  aid  from  the  Chapter  1  Compen- 
satory Education  program.  About  the  same 
amount  of  funding  would  be  available  for 
Cleveland's  school  children  in  FY  1986, 
under  the  President's  budget  plan. 

Of  major  consequence  to  the  21st  District 
Is  the  President's  decision  to  cancel  $75  mil- 
lion in  FY  1985  funding  for  a  new  program 
financing  the  development  of  magnet 
schools  In  desegregating  school  districts. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Schools  received  $7 
million  in  FY  1980  and  $4  million  in  FY 
1981  to  finance  the  implementation  of  de- 
segregation activities,  primarily  the  estab- 
lishment of  magnet  schools.  These  dollars 
are  no  longer  available  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Chapter  2  Block  Orant  In  FY 
1982.  If  Congress  concurs  In  the  termination 
of  the  new  Magnet  Schools  program.  Cleve- 
land will  lose  a  valuable  and  much  needed 


infusion  of  new  resources  to  strengthen  and 
further  develop  the  City's  magnet  schools. 

HIORn  KDUCATIOR 

Under  President  Reagan's  FY  1986  budget 
proposals,  the  dream  to  pursue  a  higher 
education  at  the  college  of  one's  choice 
would  no  longer  become  a  reality  for  many 
students  in  the  21st  Congressional  District 
and  throughout  the  nation.  A  reduction  of 
25  percent  in  federal  support  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid  is  included  in  the  FY  1986 
budget,  with  total  funding  for  student 
grants,  loans  and  work  opportunities  drop- 
ping from  $8.3  billion  in  FY  1985  to  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  FY  1986.  The  President's  budget  also 
proposes  a  major  restructuring  of  federal 
student  aid  programs  which  would  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  parents  and  students  to  fi- 
nance a  larger  share  of  college  expenses. 
Most  noUbly.  eligibility  for  PeU  GranU,  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans  and  College 
Work  Study  would  be  restricted  to  students 
from  families  with  adjusted  gross  annual  in- 
comes of  $25,000  or  less.  A  similar  income 
cap  of  $32,500  for  eligibility  for  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (OSI£)  would  be  esUb- 
lished.  Additionally,  no  student  would  be 
able  to  receive  more  than  $4,000  annually  in 
aid  from  the  Department  of  Education  and 
each  student  would  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute $800  to  his  or  her  college  expenses 
before  receiving  any  federal  assistance. 
These  proposals  would  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  students  from  middle  Income 
families. 

Assistance  for  higher  education  is  a  high 
priority  for  many  families  in  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District.  Yet.  under  President 
Reagan's  proposals,  students  from  one-third 
of  all  families  in  the  district  would  be  ineli- 
gible for  federal  PeU  Grants.  National 
Direct  Student  Loans  or  College  Work 
Study.  About  15  percent  of  2l8t  District 
families  would  be  Ineligible  for  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  which  carry  a  lower  interest 
rate  than  commercial  loans. 

Needless  to  say.  under  President  Reagan's 
proposals,  many  bright  and  talented  21st 
District  students  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice  because  of  flan- 
clal  need.  A  cap  of  $4,000  on  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  that  each  student  may 
receive  would  permit  many  students  to 
attend  only  lower  cost  two  and  four  year 
colleges. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  65,000  stu- 
dents currently  enrolled  in  the  13  higher 
education  institutions  In  Cuyahoga  County 
receive  one  or  more  types  of  aid  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  Students  most  af- 
fected by  the  $4,000  mega-cap  on  federal 
student  aid  would  be  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  and  students  attending  more 
expensive  institutions,  such  as  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  University  (CWRU).  F^r  exam- 
ple, one-third  of  the  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment, or  about  940  students,  at  CWRU 
would  lose  about  $1  million  in  federal  aid 
under  the  $4,000  mega-cap  proposal.  The 
2.700  graduate  and  professional  students  at 
CWRU  who  now  receive  GSLs  would  also 
lose  more  than  $1  million  in  assistance 
under  the  mega-cap. 

However,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, even  lower  cost  Institutions  such  as 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  and  Cleve- 
land State  University  may  find  the  very 
neediest  students  being  squeezed  by  the 
$4,000  mega-cap. 

The  proposed  income  caps  on  Pell  Grants. 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  other  aid 
programs  would  work  a  particular  hardship 
for  middle  income  students  at  all  types  of 


institutions.  Roughly  20  percent  of  those 
students  now  receiving  Pell  grants  could 
become  Ineligible  and  as  many  as  60  percent 
of  those  students  now  receiving  National 
Direct  Student  Loans  and  College  Work 
Study  on  some  campuses  could  become  ineli- 
gible for  this  assistance  due  to  the  proposed 
Income  ceilings. 

MEDICARE 

The  Medicare  program  is  the  cornerstone 
of  this  nation's  commitment  to  adequate 
health  care  for  27  million  aged  and  3  million 
disabled  persons.  The  Medicare  program  is 
the  single  most  important  Federal  program 
protecting  older  Americans  from  financial 
hardship  due  to  age  or  major  illness.  De- 
spite recent  Congressional  reforms  to  in- 
crease cost-sharing  and  to  bring  program 
costs  under  control.  Medicare  is  once  again 
the  victim  of  the  Reagan  budget  ax.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  will  be  the  elderly  who  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  burden. 

In  his  FY  1986  budget  proposal.  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  a  total  of  $3.9  billion 
in  Medicare  reductions,  in  addition  to  the 
$332  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  medicare 
savings  passed  by  Congress  in  1984.  The 
total  Medicare  savings  in  the  FY  1986 
budget  is  $4.2  billion.  These  reductions  will 
come  in  the  form  of  legislative  and  regula- 
tory changes.  The  most  significant  reduc- 
tions requested  by  the  President  Include  an 
extension  of  the  physical  fee  freeze  which 
began  on  July  1,  1984  and  a  freeze  on  medi- 
care reimbursement  rates  for  hospitals,  and 
skilled  nursing  facilities.  Additionally,  the 
President,  has  proposed  that  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  which  Medicare  beneficiaries 
must  pay  for  Part  B  premiums,  deductibles 
and  co-payments  for  home  health  services 
be  increased. 

Part  B  is  the  portion  of  Medicare  which 
pays  for  physician  and  other  medical  serv- 
ices, including  x-rays  and  diagnostic  tests: 
outpatient  services  and  home  health  care. 
Additionally,  the  Administration  proposes 
to  begin  Medicare  coverage  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
age  65  is  achieved.  This  proposal  will  mean 
that  many  seniors  will  have  to  go  an  addi- 
tional month  without  the  financial  security 
of  medicare  coverage. 

To  achieve  this  projected  cost  savings  in 
the  Medicare  program,  the  elderly  will  be 
once  again  be  asked  to  reach  into  their 
pockets.  The  Presidents  proposals  would 
shift  nearly  $700  million  in  additional  costs 
to  the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. Beginning  in  1986.  monthly  premi- 
ums for  Part  B  would  increase  from  $15.50 
per  month  to  $16.60  for  month.  The  premi- 
um would  continue  to  rise  by  two  percent- 
age points  each  year  until  1990. 

Due  to  recent  Congressional  reforms  in 
the  Medicare  program,  our  senior  citizens 
are  caught  up  in  a  Catch  22  situation  where 
the  right  to  health  care  Is  no  longer  an 
option  many  of  them  can  afford.  Medicare 
Is  the  only  health  Insurance  program  most 
older  Americans  have.  Nevertheless.  Medi- 
care covers  only  about  45  percent  of  their 
total  day-today  medical  expenses.  For 
Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  area 
in  particular,  the  President's  proposals  will 
result  In  severe  financial  hardship  for  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  people.  In  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area,  nearly  72.000  or  roughly 
13  percent  of  the  population  is  65  or  older. 
Moreover,  3  out  of  10  people  admitted  to 
Cleveland  area  hospitals  are  Medicare  re- 
cipients. 

The  average  medicare  beneficiary  receives 
$284.30  per  month  for  social  security.  The 
average  daily  hospital  cost  Is  $245.00.  For 


many  low-Income  elderly,  faced  with  delays 
in  inflation  adjustments  in  social  security, 
cutbacks  in  housing,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, and  rising  utility  costs,  increased 
medicare  deductibles  and  co-payments  may 
force  many  elderly  citizens  to  forego  some 
other  basic  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  elderly,  hospitals  in  the 
Cleveland  area  wlU  be  faced  with  added  fi- 
nancial pressures  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Currently,  5  hospitals 
(Cleveland  Metro  General,  Mt.  Sinai,  St. 
Lukes.  University  Hospitals,  and  St.  Vin- 
cents Charity  Hospital)  in  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area  provide  90  percent  of  all 
medical  indigent  care  services  rendered  in 
Cuyahoga  County.  All  of  these  hospitals  are 
located  In  the  21st  Congressional  district.  In 
1984.  the  total  cumulative  cost  of  uncom- 
pensated care  provided  by  these  institutions 
was  more  than  $65  million.  The  added  fi- 
nancial burden  which  will  be  placed  on  our 
elderly  population  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  will  almost  certainly  be  felt 
by  these  hospitals,  as  more  and  more  medi- 
care beneficiaries  become  unable  to  afford 
the  increased  cost  of  the  program. 

Additionally,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal to  freeze  hospital  reimbursements  and 
his  refusal  to  even  offer  any  financial  com- 
pensation to  hospitals  that  serve  significant 
numbers  of  the  medically  Indigent,  may 
threaten  their  very  existence.  No  one  would 
argue  that  hospitals  must  share  in  bringing 
down  the  coste  of  health  care.  However, 
hospitals  should  not  be  forced  to  make  the 
choice  of  serving  the  health  care  needs  of 
the  poor  or  keeping  their  doors  open. 

MEDICAID 

The  medicaid  program  helps  States  to  pay 
for  medical  services  for  the  poor.  The  med- 
icaid program  is  the  largest  federal  health 
program  for  poor  mothers  and  children.  In 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  program  is  expected  to 
provide  services  for  nearly  24  million  per- 
sons, including  11  million  children.  For 
these  individuals,  the  medicaid  program  is 
the  only  way  to  pay  for  check-ups.  medical 
treatment,  dental  care,  hospitalization  and 
needed  drugs.  Additionally,  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pregnant  women,  the  pro- 
gram pays  for  prenatal  and  delivery  serv- 
ices. 

The  rising  cost  of  the  Medicaid  program 
has  placed  a  strain  on  both  federal  and  state 
budgets.  Since  1981,  nearly  every  sUte  In 
the  nation  has  been  forced  to  place  limits  on 
the  number  of  mothers  who  can  qualify  for 
Medicaid. 

In  recent  years,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  not 
only  been  forced  to  accept  federal  reduc- 
tions in  the  medicaid  program  but  has  had 
to  trim  lU  own  budget  as  well.  Since  1982, 
84,000  people  have  lost  medicaid  benefits  In 
Ohio,  including  50,000  chUdren. 

President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
proposals  Include  $1.1  billion  In  Medicaid  re- 
ductions in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $6.5  billion 
over  fiscal  years  1988-88.  The  reductions  in 
the  Medicaid  program  would  be  achieved  by 
placing  a  cap  on  federal  matching  payments 
to  states.  Under  the  cap,  medicaid  spending 
would  increase  by  only  3  percent  In  fiscal 
year  1986  over  last  year's  spending.  This 
small  rate  of  Increase  In  federal  relmburse- 
menU  is  well  below  the  rate  of  medical  care 
cost  Inflation.  SUtes  would  have  increased 
flexibility  to  adjust  their  programs  to  meet 
lower  federal  reimbursements. 

In  Ohio,  144,600  persons  are  eUgible  for 
Medicaid.  However,  only  70,000  persons  or 
49  percent,  are  being  served.  The  President's 
proposal  to  cap  federal  payments  to  the 
sUtes  will  have  a  severe  Impact  on  Ohio, 


particularly  the  2l8t  Congressional  district. 
Of  all  Ohio  medicaid  recipienta,  17  percent 
live  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

According  to  officials  at  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  state  projects 
that  in  fiscal  year  1986  a  14  percent  Increase 
over  last  year's  medicaid  expenditures  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  medicaid 
recipients.  If  the  Presidents  proposal  is  ap- 
proved, by  mid-1986,  the  state  of  Ohio  will 
experience  a  $40  to  $50  million  shortfall  for 
Medicaid.  This  shortfall  would  force  the 
state  to  trim  medicaid  eligibility,  reduce 
services  and  take  other  a<:tions  to  limit  med- 
icaid expenditures. 

Moreover,  medicaid  law  authorizes  states 
to  pay  premiums  for  certain  low-inc»me  el- 
derly in  the  Medicare  program.  With  the 
President's  proposal  to  increase  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  the  elderly,  an  addition- 
al financial  burden  may  t>e  shifted  to  the 
medicaid  program  if  a  significant  number  of 
seniors  become  unable  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  their  Medicare  Part  B  premiums.  Under 
this  scenario,  a  significant  amount  of  the 
burden  will  be  felt  in  the  21st  district  where 
nearly  13  percent  of  the  population  Is  65  or 
older. 

PAMILT  PLAmriMG 

Family  planning  (Title  10)  is  the  primary 
voluntary  family  planning  program  funded 
by  the  federal  government.  The  program 
provides  over  50  percent  of  avaUable  federal 
support  for  family  planning  services  and  the 
national  network  of  family  planning  agen- 
cies through  which  all  subsidized  services 
are  provided.  The  goal  of  the  program  has 
been  to  serve  a  population  of  nearly  II  mil- 
lion women  at  risk  of  unintended  pregnan- 
cy. This  includes  5  million  adolescent 
women  ages  15  to  19  and  6  million  adult 
women  ages  20  to  44  in  families  with  in- 
comes below  200  percent  of  poverty.  Serv- 
ices include  physical  exams,  contraception, 
counseling,  cancer  detection,  health  and 
social  service  referral,  and  community  edu- 
cation. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  federally  funded 
famUy  planning  program,  in  1981  alone, 
more  than  800,000  unintended  pregnan- 
cies—about half  of  them  among  teenagers- 
were  averted.  If  these  unplanned  pregnan- 
cies had  occurred,  there  would  have  been  an 
estimated  282.000  addiUonal  births  and 
433,000  more  abortions  that  year.  In  the 
SUte  of  Ohio,  family  planning  saves  $5.30 
in  taxpayers  dollars  for  every  $1.00  of  public 
funds  invested. 

Despite  the  apparent  need  for  family 
planning  services  nationwide,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  consistently  taken  ac- 
tions to  erode  funding  for  the  program.  In 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1985.  President 
Reagan  proposed  to  repeal  the  family  plan- 
ning program  as  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram and  place  it  in  a  block  grant.  Each 
time  the  Congress  has  rejected  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals.  In  spite  of  past  Congres- 
sional objections  to  his  policies  in  this  area. 
President  Reagan  has  again,  in  his  FY  1986 
budget,  proposed  to  consolidate  family  plan- 
ning activities  into  a  primary  health  block 
grant.  Budget  authority  for  the  primary 
block  grant  would  be  set  at  $550  million.  In 
addition  to  family  planning  services,  the 
block  grant  would  include,  black  lung  clinics 
and  migrant  and  community  health  centers. 
Taking  inflation  into  account,  this  amount 
results  in  a  net  3  percent  reduction  in  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

In  FY  1984,  Cuyahoga  County  spent 
roughly  $670,000  In  federal  funds  for  family 
planning  and  served  over   25,000  women. 
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most  of  them  low- Income  teenagers.  For  FY 

1985  the  County  expects  to  receive  $539,200 
in  federal  family  planning  funds,  17  percent 
below  the  FY  1984  amount.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1986  proposals  are  successful, 
nearly  3.700  low- income  patients  would  have 
to  be  dropped  from  the  program  over  the 
next  two  years.  For  many  of  these  women, 
denied  access  to  the  program  will  most 
likely  result  in  an  unintended  and  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Moreover,  the  Cleveland  area 
has  one  of  the  highest  teenage  pregnancy 
and  infant  mortality  rates  In  the  nation.  If 
Mr.  Reagan  has  his  way.  what  is  now  a  na- 
tional problem  may  become  a  local  tragedy. 

HEALTH  MANPOWXR  KDUCATION  AND  TKAINIMG 

One  critical  health  manpower  program 
marked  for  extinction  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (NHSC)  Scholarship  Program.  The 
NHSC  was  esUblished  in  1970  to  help  elimi- 
nate the  maldistribution  of  medical  person- 
nel throughout  the  U.S.  Students  partici- 
pating in  the  program  exchange  their 
future  medical  services  to  medically  under- 
served  communities  for  scholarships  paying 
tuition  and  a  monthly  stipend.  The  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  program 
has  afforded  medical  students,  a  great  many 
of  them  disadvantaged  minorities,  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  their  professional 
talents,  and  then  offers  them  the  chance  to 
provide  medical  services  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Since  its  inception,  the  NHSC  has  experi- 
enced remarkable  success,  particularly 
through  physician  placements  in  communi- 
ty health  centers.  In  communities  served  by 
these  health  centers,  child  immunizations 
have  increased  by  as  much  as  50  percent, 
hospitalizations  decreased  by  60  percent  and 
the  incidence  of  preventable  diseases  has  de- 
clined dramatically.  The  NHSC  has  been 
cost-efficient  as  well.  For  every  $1  spent  on 
prenatal  care,  an  estimated  $4  to  $6  is  saved 
on  newborn  intensive-care  costs.  Despite  the 
well  documented  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  the  President 
has  proposed  no  funding  for  new  scholar- 
ships in  his  FY  1986  budget. 

Currently  there  are  106  NHSC  practition- 
ers in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Nearly  50  percent 
of  the  state's  total  are  providing  health  care 
services  at  community  health  centers  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  In  1984,  over  39.000  medical- 
ly needy  and  poor  residents  sought  medical 
and  dental  services  from  NHSC  physicians 
and  dentists  practicing  at  the  Hough  Nor- 
wood Community  Health  Center.  For  com- 
munities with  significant  numbers  of  poor 
and  underserved  individuals,  the  Presidents 
decision  to  terminate  the  NHSC  scholarship 
program  wUl  severely  affect  their  ability  to 
continually  ensure  that  accessible  and  af- 
fordable health  care  is  available  to  all  in 
need. 

Additionally.  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  federal  assistance  for  stu- 
dents pursuing  careers  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. Financial  assistance  is  provided  for 
health  professionals  smd  nurses  under  Titles 
7  and  8  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
For  FY  1986.  the  Administration  projects  it 
will  save  nearly  $210  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Today,  the  cost  of  an  education  is  simply 
out  of  reach  for  most  Americans  and  federal 
assistance  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary as  the  costs  of  medicad  education  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Recent  projections  Indicate 
that  students  graduating  from  some  private 
medical  schools  in  1985  will  have  accumulat- 
ed debts  of  $50,000  to  $60,000.  and  that  by 

1986  debts  of  $40,000  will  be  typical  of  all 


students  graduating  from  both  public  and 
private  schools. 

Moreover,  with  sky-rocketing  medical 
school  costs,  federal  financial  aid  programs 
have  been  extremely  Important  toward  en- 
suring that  equal  opportunities  for  access  to 
a  medical  education  is  available  to  students 
from  every  socioeconomic  stratum.  More- 
over, the  continuation  of  medical  education 
assistance  is  particularly  important  to  well 
qualified  disadvantaged  and  minority  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  be  denied  this 
opportunity  simply  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  financial  resources. 

The  21st  Congressional  District  Includes 
one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  out- 
standing health  professions  schools  and 
health  facilities  anywhere  in  America.  Any 
proposal  to  reduce  or  repeal  financial  aid 
for  health  professions  students  attending 
these  colleges  or  universities  may  result  in 
significant  decreases  in  enrollment. 

Since  1983,  the  federal  government  haa 
provided  no  new  funds  for  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Student  Loan  (HPSL)  Program  and 
an  increased  number  of  students  have  had 
to  look  to  the  more  expeitslve  guaranteed 
loan  programs  for  support.  However, 
schools  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  funds 
that  have  been  repayed  by  former  students 
to  offer  new  loans  to  incoming  students. 

At  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
(CWRU),  which  has  one  of  the  finest  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  in  the  area,  over  half 
of  the  students  receive  some  type  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  Last  year.  43  students  re- 
ceived loans  from  the  HPSL  Program  for  a 
total  $168,000.  Without  any  additional  reve- 
nue, the  elimination  of  the  HPSL  Program 
would  result  in  the  depletion  of  the  school's 
HPSL  loan  fund  and  fewer  financially  needy 
and  minority  health  professions  students 
would  receive  aid.  For  the  nursing  school  at 
CWRU.  the  elimination  of  funding  for 
nurse  education  and  training  would  have  an 
even  greater  impact.  Of  a  total  enrollment 
of  309  students.  145  students  receive  finan- 
cial aid.  The  President  proposals  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  over  $950,000  in  aid  for 
the  nursing  school. 

AID  TO  PAMILIKS  WITH  DKPmUMT  CHILDREN 

The  Aid  To  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  iKFDC)  Program  provides  cash  as- 
sistance to  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren, primarily  single  parents.  About  3.7 
million  families  currently  receive  APDC 
benefits,  but  these  families  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  all  poor  families.  AFDC  pay- 
ments average  only  about  $24  a  week  per 
person  nationally. 

During  the  past  four  years,  about  725.000 
families  lost  AFDC  benefits  entirely  due  to 
budget  reductions  initiated  by  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Federal  expenditures  for 
AFDC  program  were  reduced  by  more  than 
$2  billion  during  the  period. 

For  FY  1986.  the  Reagan  Administration 
again  plans  to  reduce  AFDC  benefit  expend- 
itures by  about  $271  million  or  3%.  These 
budget  "savings"  would  be  offset  by  $145 
million  in  Increased  administrative  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  Administration  proposed 
program  changes  for  a  net  AFIX;  budget  cut 
of  $126  million.  In  order  to  achieve  budget 
savings,  the  Administration  proposes  four 
program  changes  which  are  Identical  or 
similar  to  proposals  already  considered  and 
rejected  by  Congress.  They  Include: 

Requiring  employable  AFDC  recipients  to 
work  or  participate  in  Job  training  pro- 
grams: all  AFDC  applicants  should  be  re- 
quired for  Jobs. 


Requiring  single  minor  parents  to  live 
with  their  parents  to  be  eligible  for  AFE>C 
benefits. 

Denying  AFDC  benefits  to  employable 
parent  or  relative  caring  for  children  when 
the  youngest  child  reaches  16. 

Establishing  a  state  administrative  block 
grant  for  costs  of  admlnstering  AFDC  and 
other  welfare  programs. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  about  119.000  par- 
ents and  children  receive  AFE>C  benefits 
each  month.  Most  are  21st  District  residents 
and  all  "employable"  parents  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  Administration's  workfare 
proposals.  An  uncertain  number  of  benefici- 
aries would  be  affected  by  the  other  pro- 
posed AFDC  program  changes. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  to  terminate  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  (LSC)  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  the  I£C  has  never  been  higher. 
With  the  number  of  families  in  poverty  at 
record  high  numbers,  more  and  more  people 
are  in  need  of  assistance  for  the  often  des- 
perate legal  problems  that  can  accompany 
poverty.  In  the  21st  District,  more  than 
100.000  persons,  or  20  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  21st  District,  have  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  line  and  qualify  for 
services  funded  by  the  LSC.  Currently,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  receives  $305 
million  In  federal  support  and  provides  vital 
funding  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Cleve- 
land. 

If  President  Reagan's  FY  1986  budget  pro- 
posal is  approved,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in 
Cleveland  would  lose  $1.7  million  In  re- 
sources needed  to  assist  low-Income  citizens 
with  such  every  day  problems  as  tenant- 
landlord  disputes,  social  security  disability 
payment  terminations  and  consumer  protec- 
tion issues.  Under  the  President's  budget, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  would  be  forced  to  lay 
off  more  than  15  lawyers  who  together 
handle  more  than  3.000  cases  each  year. 
This  lost  capacity  to  help  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged citizens  in  the  21st  District  trans- 
lates into  a  profound  and  direct  denial  of  es- 
sential services  to  needy  clients. 

MASS  TRANSIT 

Urban  mass  transit  programs  throughout 
the  nation  would  be  severely  affected  by  Ad- 
ministration budget  proposals  which  would 
slash  federal  funding  for  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  (UMTA)  pro- 
grams. The  FY  1986  budget  Includes  only 
$1,127  for  federal  assistance  for  mass  transit 
programs  compared  with  a  FY  1985  appro- 
priation of  $3,382  billion.  In  slashing  the 
federal  mass  transit  budget  by  nearly  three- 
fourths.  President  Reagan  would  abolish 
mass  transit  operating  assistance  grants  and 
discretionary  capital  grants.  Additionally, 
interstate  transfer  transit  grants  (grants  ob- 
tained In  substitution  for  old  1-490  projects) 
would  be  funded  under  the  program  previ- 
ously reserved  for  substitute  highway 
projects. 

To  replace  these  programs,  a  scaled-back 
formula  capital  assistance  program,  fi- 
nanced by  the  one  cent  gasoline  tax  dedicat- 
ed to  transit,  would  be  funded  at  $1.1  bil- 
lion, with  an  Increased  local  matching  re- 
quirement of  30  percent. 

The  President's  proposals  would  complete- 
ly alter  the  current  structure  of  federal 
mass  transit  programs  established  in  1982 
and  revoke  the  historical  federal  commit- 
ment to  mass  transit.  These  proposals  would 
impair  the  ability  of  urban  cities,  such  as 
Cleveland,  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  mo- 


bility for  their  residents  and  sustain  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  growth. 

For  FY  1985,  Cleveland's  Regional  Transit 
Authority  (RTA)  will  receive  at  least  $30 
million  in  federal  resources  to  operate  and 
maintain  rapid  transit  services  In  Cleveland. 
Under  the  President's  budget,  RTA  would 
lose  nearly  50  percent  of  this  aid,  including 
$11  million  for  operating  assistance  and  at 
least  $6  million  in  formula  and  discretionary 
capital  grants.  Additional  dollars  could  be 
lost  In  FY  1986  depending  upon  RTA's  suc- 
cess in  competing  for  interstate  transfer 
Transit  grants.  Major  capital  investment 
projects  that  would  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
Administration  proposals  include  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Red  Line  from  Burke  Air- 
port to  Windemere:  improvements  to  the 
Terminal  Tower  station,  and  planned  bus 
replacement.  The  drastic  cut  in  federal  op- 
erating subsidies,  comprising  10-11  percent 
of  RTA's  total  operating  budget,  would 
force  either  fare  increases,  service  reduc- 
tions or  some  combination  of  these  actions 
to  offset  the  sudden  and  striking  loss  of 
vital  federal  resources. 

AMTRAK 

Amtrak.  which  provides  passenger  rail 
service  largely  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest,  would  receive  no  federal  funding 
in  FY  1986  under  President  Reagan's  FY 
1986  budget.  In  FY  1985,  Amtrak  received 
$684  million  in  federal  subsidies. 

If  Congress  approves  a  termination  of  fed- 
eral support  to  Amtrak.  It  is  expected  that 
Amtrak  would  have  to  declare  bankruptcy 
on  October  1,  1985.  This  would  mean  the 
termination  of  Amtrak's  Lake  Shore  Limit- 
ed rail  service  to  Cleveland  with  terminal 
points  In  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
The  Lake  Shore  Limited  services  40,000 
Cleveland  area  riders  annually. 

Amtrak  also  buys  about  $1.3  million  In 
goods  and  services  annually  from  Cleveland 
area  businesses.  Thus,  the  Cleveland  area 
economy  would  lose  this  source  of  revenue 
if  Amtrak  is  forced  to  shut  down  due  to  the 
loss  of  its  federal  subsidy. 

HOUSING 

TTie  Federal  government  currently  pro- 
vides housing  assistance  to  over  six  million 
households.  This  broad  undertaking  reflects 
the  national  housing  policy  which  Congress 
adopted  in  1949  and  has  reaffirmed  in  suc- 
cessive amendments  to  the  Housing  Act.  In 
that  Act.  Congress  stated  that  a  decent  and 
safe  living  environment  should  be  provided 
to  every  American  family  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Over  the  last  12  years.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided $86  billion  in  housing  assistance 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FHMA)  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  housing  to  those  who  are 
not  ordinarily  accommodated  by  the  private 
market.  This  year,  however,  the  Administra- 
tion, through  its  FY  1986  budget  proposals 
for  HUD  and  FMHA  would  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  producting  new  units  of  federally 
subsidized  housing  and  would  terminate  the 
FMHA  housing  assistance  programs.  In 
1988.  after  the  end  of  the  proposed  morato- 
rium, the  Administration  plans  to  split  fed- 
eral allocations  for  new  assisted  housing 
units  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

If  Congress  approves  a  two  year  housing 
moratorium  the  city  of  Cleveland  would 
suffer  the  loss  of  at  least  1.395  units  of  sub- 
sidized housing  and  probably  more.  About 
$14  million  normally  received  by  the  City 
for  planning  and  development  purposes 
would  also  be  lost.  The  city  of  Cleveland  es- 


timates its  housing  losses  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  include  the  following: 

70  units  under  the  Section  202  Elderly/ 
Handicapped  Housing  Program: 

200  units  under  the  Rental  Rehabilitation 
Grant  Program: 

50  units  under  the  Housing  Development 
Action  Grant: 

300  units  under  the  Public  Housing  Mod- 
ernization Program: 

75  units  under  the  Section  312  Program; 

200  units  under  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation F^ogram:  and 

500  units  under  the  Section  8  Existing 
Housing  Program. 

The  Administration  contends  that  these 
cuts  are  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  reform  the  delivery  of  Federal 
housing  assistance.  However,  a  freeze  on 
housing  development  programs  will  mean 
that  the  100,000  housing  units  which  his- 
torically have  been  produced  each  year  na- 
tionwide will  not  be  available  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  an  annual  loss  of  350,000  units 
from  the  marketplace  because  they  are 
either  substandard  or  have  been  demol- 
ished. 

PXJBLIC  ROUSING  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  an 
appropriation  of  $1.0  billion  to  pay  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  public  housirig  agencies 
(PHA's)  in  FY  1986.  This  amount  is  20% 
below  the  $1.4  billion  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  in  FY  1985.  Although  Congress  ap- 
proved these  funds  to  pay  100%  of  the  enti- 
tlement amount  due  PHA's  under  HUD's 
Performance  P^lnding  System,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  Congress  to  rescind  $253 
million  of  the  $1.4  billion  appropriation 
based  on  the  assumption  that  these  funds 
will  not  be  needed  due  to  new  regulations 
and  projected  energy  cost  savings. 

In  FY  1984.  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  received  $25  million  in 
federal  operating  subsidy  payments  to  main- 
tain the  11.800  public  housing  units  in 
Cleveland.  Of  this  amount,  about  $16  mil- 
lion was  needed  for  utility  payments,  leav- 
ing only  $8  million  to  finance  essential 
maintenance,  security  and  other  operational 
activities.  Even  with  the  federal  subsidy  and 
rental  income,  the  CMHA  experienced  a 
deficit  of  $3.5  miUion  in  FY  1984. 

For  FY  1985.  CMHA  expects  to  receive 
about  $24  million  in  federal  subsidies,  based 
on  receiving  100  percent  of  Its  entitlement. 
If  Congress  approves  the  Administration's 
rescission  prop<»al  and  public  housing  oper- 
ating requirements  are  greater  than  expect- 
ed. CMHA  could  experience  a  significant 
loss  in  federal  resources.  This  could  have  a 
critical  Impact  on  CMHA's  ability  to  provide 
services  to  Its  residents,  since  the  Authority 
already  anticipates  an  operating  deficit  of  at 
least  $2  mUllon  in  FY  1985. 

A  similar  situation  exisU  for  FY  1986.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Council  for  Large  Public 
Housing  Authorities,  about  $1.3  billion  will 
be  needed  in  FY  1986  to  provide  PHA's  with 
100  percent  of  their  operating  subsidy  re- 
quirements. If  the  President  Reagan's 
budget  request  of  $1.0  billion  Is  approved, 
resulting  in  a  20  percent  funding  shortfall. 
PHA's  across  the  country,  including  CMHA 
could  face  considerable  difficulty  In  sustain- 
ing needed  operations. 

PUBLIC  HOUSIIfG  MODERNIZATION 

The  President  proposes  a  partial  moratori- 
um on  the  Public  Housing  Modernization 
Program  for  one  year— FY  1986.  During  this 
year,  the  $1.7  billion  Public  Housing  Mod- 
ernization Program  would  be  replaced  by  a 
$175     million     Emergency     Modernization 


Needs  Program.  This  represents  a  sharp  re- 
duction of  90  percent  in  funding  for  critical 
public  housing  modernization  projects.  TTie 
definition  of  emergency  needs  under  the  in- 
terim program  has  not  yet  been  defined  by 
the  Administration.  Therefore,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  how  much  of  these  fimds 
will  be  distributed  to  CMHA.  At  a  minimum, 
however,  Cleveland  should  qualify  for  funds 
to  meet  emergency  heating  needs  at  the 
Carver  Park  development. 

The  impact  of  the  moratorium  upon 
Cleveland  will  mean  that  CMHA  will  not  re- 
ceive fimds  to  upgrade  300  now  vacant  sub- 
standard units.  A  high  vacancy  rate  means 
that  CMHA  will  continue  to  lose  valuable 
Income.  CMHA  has  performed  a  study 
which  reveals  that  in  order  to  bring  all  its 
units  up  to  standard.  CMHA  should  receive 
$143  million  in  modernization  funds.  In  FY 
1984  CMHA  received  only  $2  million  in  mod- 
ernization funds  for  the  second  stage  fund- 
ing of  Old  Cedar  Homes  in  the  21st  District. 
The  funds  will  modernize  651  apartments. 

COMMUHITV  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Included  in  the  programs  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  fiscal  1986  budget  is  the  popular 
UrlMUi  Development  Action  Grant  I*rogram 
(UDAG).  This  program  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  part  of  its  community  plan- 
ning and  development  efforts  and  was 
funded  at  $444  million  in  FY  1985.  UDAG 
grants  leverage  private  sector  money  for 
urban  and  small  city  reritalizatlon  projects. 

UDAG  funds  have  been  used  in  the  2l8t 
District  to  provide  financing  for  businesses 
which  have  provided  over  800  new  perma- 
nent Jobs,  thereby  refuting  the  Administra- 
tion's contention  that  the  program  does  not 
create  new  Jobs.  Indeed,  the  program  has 
been  a  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  Jobs.  Out 
of  the  total  of  the  jobs  brought  to  Cleveland 
through  the  UDAG  program.  23  percent  are 
held  by  minorities.  The  termination  of  this 
important  economic  development  and  Job 
creation  tool  will  mean  a  loss  to  Cleveland 
of  an  average  of  $15  million  a  year  in  feder- 
al resources  and  an  average  private  sector 
investment  of  $75  million.  The  abolishment 
of  the  UDAG  Program  would  also  mean 
that  potentially  3^00  new  jobs  may  not  be 
realized  because  future  UDAG  grants  would 
be  used  by  the  City  to  attract  and  assist  new 
businesses  to  either  retool,  or  to  relocate  in 
the  Cleveland  area. 

Coupled  with  the  termination  of  the 
UDAG  Program  is  the  Administration's  In- 
tention to  reduce  funding  for  the  Communl- 
ty  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG).  The 
FY  1986  budget  Includes  only  $3.1  billion 
for  CDBG  grants,  down  from  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  These  funds  are  used  by  City  of 
Cleveland  and  local  communities  to  fund  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  such  as  the  acquisi- 
tion and  disposition  of  real  property,  con- 
struction of  public  facilities,  rehabilitation 
of  housing  and  business  properties,  and  the 
provision  of  public  services.  CDBG  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  City  for  street  improve- 
ments and  public  services  would  probably  be 
cut  at  least  10  percent  below  current  levels 
In  FY  1986  as  a  result  of  the  lower  level  of 
federal  support. 

Section  108,  an  Important  loan  guarantee 
component  of  federal  community  develop- 
ment activities  is  slated  for  zero  funds  in  FY 
1986.  The  Section  108  programs  allows  the 
City  to  finance  the  costs  of  rehabilitation 
and  acquisition  of  publicly-owned  building 
over  an  extended  period.  The  loss  of  this  im- 
portant loan  guarantee  program  will  mean 
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that  tl.3  million  a  year  and  125  jobs  will  be 
lost  to  Cleveland.  The  Administration  plans 
to  make  the  FY  1986  zero  funding  request 
permanent  by  offering  legislation  to  repeal 
Section  108. 

BPA  COHSTBUCnOW  CRAHT8 

This  program  provides  grants  to  munici- 
pal agencies  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
municipal  waste  water  treatment  plants.  As 
a  result  of  legislation  enacted  in  1981.  the 
federal  share  for  new  projects  has  been  re- 
duced from  75  percent  to  55  percent  begin- 
ning In  1985.  For  FY  1986.  the  Administra- 
tion again  requests  13.4  billion  (the  annual 
level  of  funding  provided  since  1982).  but  Is 
also  asking  for  legislation  to  phase  out  the 
program  by  1990.  Under  the  proposal,  re- 
maining appropriations  would  be  dedicated 
to  the  completion  by  1990  of  U  existing 
projects  which  are  now  under  construction. 

The  rationale  advanced  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  federal  sewage  construction  grants  Is 
that  their  original  purpose  has  been  elimi- 
nated: the  backlog  which  existed  in  1972 
currently  does  not  exist.  Further,  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  the  duty  to  treat 
local  water  supplies  is  a  state  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. These  arguments  are  strongly 
refuted  by  the  statistics  which  describe  the 
Stote  of  Ohio.  In  Ohio,  the  priority  project 
list  for  cities  applying  for  EPA  construction 
grants  Is  comprised  of  632  communities.  In 
fiscal  year  1984,  grants  to  34  projects  were 
disbursed.  However,  in  fiscal  year  1985.  the 
projects  receiving  aid  will  be  less  than  half 
those  of  1984.  Obviously,  towns,  such  as 
Bedford.  Ohio,  in  the  21st  District— number 
432  on  Ohio  EPA's  list— would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  more  than  (7  million  in  resources 
needed  to  retrofit  Its  existing  plant  for  con- 
formance with  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Although  the  State  of  Ohio  Is  now  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  loan  program 
to  finance  the  difference  between  the  costs 
financed  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
total  amount  required  to  build  local  sewage 
plants,  the  phase  out  of  the  federal  program 
before  the  States  have  had  the  chance  to  es- 
tablish a  new  financing  structure  could 
cause  the  reemergence  of  the  backlog  which 
existed  in  1972.  That  backlog  will  certainly 
be  greater  than  the  632  Ohio  municipalities 
which  are  currently  in  need  of  assistance  to 
build  wastewater  treatment  facilities, 
omcx  or  RTvnrnK  shaking 

The  Administration  seeks  to  phase  out  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  one  year  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  which  authorizes  the  distri- 
bution of  $4.6  billion  annually  to  over  39,000 
units  of  local  government  in  FY  1984,  1985 
and  1986.  The  Administration  believes  that 
general  revenue  sharing  no  longer  meets  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
in  the  seventies.  It  states  that  many  benefi- 
ciary local  governments  do  not  need  the  rev- 
enue assistance  because  they  are  now  hold 
surpluses  instead  of  the  deficits  they  ran 
previously.  F\uther,  the  Administration 
states  that  the  redistrlbutlve  effect  Is 
random  and  the  formula  does  not  benefit 
the  states  with  the  greatest  need. 

The  funds  are  provided  to  local  govern- 
ments through  a  formula  which  reflects  the 
Income  of  the  community.  Relatively  higher 
payments  go  to  communities  with  high  tax 
efforts  and  low  per  capita  incomes.  There- 
fore, the  most  generous  per  capita  payments 
go  to  thousands  of  poor  rural  communities 
as  weU  as  to  financially  troubled  major 
cities.  The  proponents  of  the  general  reve- 


nue sharing  program  believe  that  It  has 
made  significant  contributions  toward  re- 
ducing fiscal  disparities  between  local  gov- 
ernments receiving  assistance. 

The  Impact  upon  the  21st  District  of  the 
termination  of  general  revenue  sharing 
would  be  a  loss  of  $12-13  million.  These  re- 
sources are  particularly  useful  to  local  com- 
munities. For  example,  in  Cleveland,  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  have  been  used  to  pay  for 
the  following  programs: 

$2.9  million  for  fire  programs,  21  percent 
of  the  City  budget  for  fire  programs; 

$2.8  million  for  health  programs,  10  per- 
cent of  the  City  budget  for  health: 

$620,000  for  libraries.  100  percent  of  the 
City  budget  for  library  programs;  and 

$5.3  million  for  parks  and  recreation,  24 
percent  of  the  City's  budget  for  this  Item. 

The  positive  Impact  that  revenue  sharing 
has  upon  Cleveland  Is  best  demonstrated  by 
the  amount  that  It  receives  for  the  library 
system.  Without  revenue  sharing  dollars, 
the  City  would  have  had  to  raise  the  entire 
amount  from  the  residents  of  the  City  in 
the  form  of  additional  taxes.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  Is  honored  by  the  Con- 
gress, then  the  prospect  of  local  taxes  rising 
to  replace  the  lost  revenue  sharing  dollars  Is 
a  firm  prospect. 

SMALL  BUSIireSS  ADItllflSTIlATIOIf/BCONOMIC 
DCVELOPMEirT  AOM INISTRATIOH 

In  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1»86,  the  Ad- 
ministration Intends  to  terminate  funding 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Both  programs  have  had  a  positive  effect 
upon  Cleveland  and  the  21st  District. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA)  which  Is  funded  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  as  major  goals 
the  stimulation  of  economic  growth,  the 
provision  of  permanent  private  sector  Jobs 
and  the  leveraging  of  private  sector  dollars. 
In  order  to  accomplish  Its  goals,  the  EDA 
utilizes  industrial  and  commercial  loans, 
provides  technical  assistance,  and  offers 
loan  guarantees.  Since  1965.  EDA  has  used 
Its  resources  to  provide  assistance  to  regions 
where  advanced  technology  or  foreign  com- 
petition have  caused  severe  economic  dis- 
tress, and  where  the  businesses  have  moved 
taking  Jobs  with  them. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SEA) 
is  an  Independent  agency  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  This  agency  offers  to  small  busi- 
ness technical  assistance,  procurement  in- 
formation for  the  federal  government,  advo- 
cacy for  the  use  of  small  business,  research 
and  technology,  and  also  makes  available  a 
corps  of  retired  executives  for  consultation. 

Both  the  EDA  and  the  SBA  offer  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  businesses 
which  are  of  sound  value  and,  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
the  loans  granted.  The  loans  are  made  to 
firms  which  have  tried  to  obtain  funds  from 
the  private  banks  and  have  been  turned 
down.  In  the  case  of  the  EDA,  the  borrower 
must  have  been  turned  down  by  two  banks 
while  SBA  loan  assistance  Is  made  available 
when  the  borrower  either  can  not  obtain 
funds  or  la  unable  to  obtain  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

The  Administration  contends  that  the 
loan  guarantees  and  loans  made  by  both 
programs  compete  with  private  sector  activi- 
tl-is  and  therefore  should  be  eliminated.  The 
Administration  further  contends  that  nei- 
ther program  has  created  Jobs  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost  and  has  created  businesses  which 
aid  upper  income  groups.  The  Administra- 
tion argumenu  are  refuted  by  the  statistics 
for  the  21at  District. 


Combined  funds  of  private  sector,  SBA 
and  EDA  have  totaled  over  $10  million  In 
the  21st  District.  These  funds  have  been 
used  to  create  over  400  jobs  by  aiding  firms 
In  retail,  manufacturing,  and  construction. 
For  example,  the  funds  from  EDA  have 
been  used  to  develop  the  Mldtown  Industri- 
al Park  and  the  Cleveland  Industrial  Park. 
An  Important  fact  to  note  Is  that  these  Jobs 
were  created  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  Job,  sub- 
stantially under  the  Administration's  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,000  per  job  In  the  EDA 
program. 

The  termination  of  these  two  programs 
win  mean  that  nearly  150  jobs  provided  an- 
nually by  SBA-assisted  firms  and  350  jobs 
created  by  EDA  loans  made  on  an  annual 
basis  wlU  be  lost  to  the  City  of  Cleveland.* 


INDIAN  JUVENILE  ALCOHOL  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Berkutkr] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER,  Mr,  Speaker, 
today,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  this  Member  are  reintroducing 
the  Indian  Juvenile  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Act,  We  invite  the 
attention  and  support  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  very  worthy  effort. 

For  decades,  researchers  have  docu- 
mented the  use  and  consequences  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  Native 
Americans.  Inevitably,  stereotypes  de- 
veloped about  Indian  drinking,  al- 
though the  phenomenon  began  with 
the  introduction  of  alcohol  by  early 
European  explorers,  who  brought 
whiskey,  horses,  guns,  and  tools  for 
trading  purposes.  While  the  reasons 
leading  to  such  high  rates  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  among  Indian  people 
are  complex,  most  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  researchers  alike  point  to  job- 
lessness, dislocation  from  tribal  home- 
lands, decline  in  traditional  culture 
and  spirituality,  and  stresses  on  the 
family  unit  as  being  among  the  major 
causes  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
Clearly,  something  needed  to  be  done. 

As  a  result,  in  November  1983.  this 
Member  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Daschle,  began  dis- 
cussing the  extensive  problems  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  that  we  had  ob- 
served among  Indian  youth  on  reserva- 
tions In  our  own  States  and  across  the 
Nation.  We  discovered  that  alcohol-re- 
lated illnesses  and  deaths  among 
Indian  people  are  considerably  higher 
than  among  non-Indian  people.  On 
many  reservations,  alcohol  plays  a  role 
in  95  percent  of  automobile  fatalities. 
On  some  reservations,  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  occurs  as  frequently  as  1  in 
100  births,  whereas  its  occurence  in 
non-Indian  populations  is  approxi- 
mately 1  in  700  births.  Children  bom 
to  alcoholic  mothers  are  almost  always 
retarded,  and  most  suffer  facial  abnor- 
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malities  and  abnormalities  to  extrem- 
ities. The  use  of  inhalents.  such  as 
paint  thinner  and  cleaning  fluid, 
occurs  among  Indian  young  people  at 
a  rate  almost  twice  as  high  as  among 
non-Indian  young  people.  The  results 
of  this  use  range  from  damage  to  the 
central  nervous  system  to  kidney  fail- 
ure. In  addition,  the  vast  majority  of 
contract  health  care  dollars— up  to  70 
percent— provided  through  Indian 
Health  Service  goes  to  treat  alcohol 
and  drug-related  problems.  Clearly 
such  statistics  demand  a  reassessment 
of  the  problem  and  a  new.  innovative 
approach. 

Thus  we  set  out  to  establish  what 
was  being  done,  and  how  effective 
those  efforts  were.  Our  investigations 
over  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  re- 
vealed that  of  some  200  Indian  Health 
Service  alcohol  treatment  centers, 
only  one  or  two  of  them  addressed  the 
needs  of  youth.  Prevention  and  educa- 
tion programs  were  sporadic  at  best. 
And  while  no  one  would  say  that  treat- 
ment of  adult  alcoholics  should  be  re- 
duced, we  decided  that  the  way  to  seri- 
ously combat  the  problem  would  be  to 
develop  a  program  that  stressed  pre- 
vention and  taught  prevention  tech- 
niques to  children  from  kindergarten 
age  on  up  through  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Pursuing  such  a  strategy,  we  de- 
cided, would  provide  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  a  permanent 
change  over  time  in  attitudes  and  self- 
concept. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  the  insidi- 
ous hold  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on 
Indian  contmiunlties.  Our  legislation 
will,  we  believe,  complement  tribal  ini- 
tiatives already  under  way  by  requir- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
instruction  in  reservation  schools.  It 
represents  a  comprehensive  assault  on 
the  problem— one  that  engages  the  re- 
sources of  the  tribes  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  well.  Our  bill  also  pro- 
vides alternatives  to  incarceration, 
where  appropriate,  for  those  young 
people  picked  up  on  alcohol  and  drug- 
related  charges.  Finally,  it  provides  for 
the  use  of  facilities  now  existing  in 
Indian  country  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, we  need  your  assistance.  Our 
legislation  is  carefully  crafted  to 
secure  bipartisan  support.  It  is  the 
product  of  months  of  consultation 
with  Indian  people,  among  them, 
health  and  education  specialists.  We 
would  welcome  Inquiries  about  the 
measure,  and  hope  that  through  dis- 
cussions about  the  extent  and  tragic 
consequences  of  the  problem,  as  well 
as  through  hearings,  we  will  be  able  to 
build  a  strong  case  for  a  full-fledged 
prevention  effort  that  will  stop  the 
useless  waste  of  young  lives  and  talent 
among  Indian  people. 

I  submit  the  full  test  and  a  section- 
by-section  summary  of  the  bill  for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


H.R.  1156 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  OMenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Juvenile  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act". 
TITLE  I— INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
AGREEMENT 
Sk.  101.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  agree  by  means 
of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  to— 

(1)  coordinate  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Indian  Health  Service  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  Act; 

(2)  identify  Federal.  SUte.  local,  and  pri- 
vate resources  to  combat  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  among  Indians: 

(3)  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  coordinate  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse- related  services  at  the  central, 
area,  agency,  and  service  unit  levels; 

(4)  determine  the  scope  of  the  Indian  Ju- 
venile alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problem  and 
its  estimated  financial  and  human  costs; 

(5)  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
agency  superintendents  and  education  su- 
perintendents and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice service  unit  directors  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments described  In  section  102;  and 

(6)  provide  for  biannual  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  the  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a). 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  consult  with  and  solicit  the  comments 
of  interested  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  Indi- 
viduals and  Indian  organizations  in  develop- 
ing the  agreement  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  within  90 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  102.  (a)  At  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agency 
superintendent,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs education  superintendent,  and  the 
Indian  Health  Servic*  service  unit  director 
for  such  tribe  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  such  tribe  to  coordinate  resources  and 
services  related  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention,  identification,  treatment,  and 
follow-up  care. 

(b)  Such  agreement  shall— 

(1)  identify  the  responsibilities  and  refer- 
ral resources  of  all  agencies  and  programs 
providing  alcohol  and  drug  abuse-related  re- 
sources or  services  within  such  tribe's  serv- 
ice area;  and 

(2)  be  modified  semiannually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  availability  of  resources  and 
services  related  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention.  Identification,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  follow-up  care. 

Sac.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  shall  bear  equal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  implementation  of  this  Act  in  co- 
operation with  Indian  tribes. 

TITLE  II— EDUCATION 
Sec.  201.  Section  304  of  the  Indian  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
Act  (20  UJ3.C.  24 Ice)  is  amended  by- 
CD  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 


(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  tralnhig  of  counselors  at  schools 
eligible  for  funding  under  tills  title  in  coun- 
seling tecliniques  relevant  to  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  423  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  3385b)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  10  percent  of  the  feUowstiips  awarded 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  awarded  to 
persons  who  are  receiving  training  in  guid- 
ance counseling  with  a  specialty  in  the  area 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  counseling  and 
education.". 

Sk.  203.  SecUon  315(a)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
caUon  Act  (20  U,S.C.  1211a(a))  is  amended 
by- 
CD  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  provide  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
coimsellng  services  to  better  enable  Indiaiis 
in  need  of  such  services  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  and  emplojrment  opportuni- 
ties.". 

Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  require  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  and  schools  operated  under  contract 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638)  to  provide  a  program  of  instruction  re- 
garding alcohol  and  drug  abuse  to  students 
in  kindergarten  and  grades  one  through 
twelve. 

(b)  Schools  providing  programs  of  Instruc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  are  encouraged  to 
emphasize  family  participation  in  such  in- 
struction. 

Sk.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU— 

(1)  establish  summer  recreation  and  coun- 
seling programs  for  Indian  youth  on  reser- 
vations; 

(2)  require  such  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  and  schools  operated  under  contract 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and 
Education  Assistant*  Act  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  remain  open  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  each 
year  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  such 
programs;  and 

(3)  provide,  as  needed,  salaried  coordina- 
tors for  such  programs. 

(bHD  In  addition  to  the  faculties  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  encouraged  to  use  public  fa- 
cilities, other  than  those  descril)ed  in  such 
subsection,  and  private  faculties  wherever 
possible  for  programs  established  under  sub- 
section (aKD. 

(2)  Faculties  which  the  Secretary  may  use 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  used  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  authority 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  such  faculty. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  co- 
ordinate any  programs  established  under 
subsection  (aXl)  with  any  other  summer 
programs  for  Indian  youth. 

Sk.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall, 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  publish  an  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  newsletter  In  cooperation  with 
the  Departments  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  to  report  on  Indian 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  projects  and  pro- 
grams. The  newsletter  shaU  be  published 
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once  in  each  calendar  quarter  and  shall  be 
circulated  without  charge  to  schools,  tribal 
offices.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agency  and 
area  offices,  Indian  Health  Service  area  and 
service  unit  offices,  Indian  Health  Service 
alcohol  programs,  and  other  entities  provid- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse-related  services 
or  resources  to  Indian  people. 

TITLE  III-PAMILY  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  training  program  for 
community  health  representatives  funded 
under  the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (25 
U.S.C.  13)  shall  include  not  less  than  two 
weeks  of  training  on  the  problems  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  and  shall  include  in- 
struction in  crisis  intervention,  family  rela- 
tions, and  the  causes  and  effects  of  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome. 

(bXl)  The  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall,  either  directly  or  through  con- 
tract, make  available  training  on  the  prob- 
lems of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Including 
instruction  in  crisis  intervention,  family  re- 
lations, and  the  causes  and  effects  of  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  to— 

(A)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  (or  his  designee); 

(B)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Agency 
Superintendent  (or  his  designee): 

(C)  Indian  Health  Service  service  unit  di- 
rectors: 

(D)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  social  work- 
ers; 

(E)  Indian  Health  Service  doctors,  nurses, 
nurse's  aides,  and  paramedical  personnel: 

(F)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  per- 
sonnel: 

(G)  personnel  of  schools  operated  under 
contract  under  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act;  and 

(H)  supervisors  of  emergency  shelters  es- 
tablished under  section  402(c)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall  also  offer,  upon  request,  the 
training  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to — 

(A)  members  of  school  boards  governing— 
(i)   schools   operated   by   the    Bureau   of 

Indian  Affairs; 

(ii)  schools  o!  .rated  under  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

(ill)  public  schools  on  or  near  Indian  reser- 
vations and  public  schools  in  Oklahoma, 
Alaska,  and  California  with  significant  num- 
bers of  Indian  students; 

(B)  members  of  parent  advisory  conmiit- 
tees  of  Bureau  of  Indian  A'fairs  schools; 

(C)  members  of  child  welfare  protection 
committees  serving  Indian  communities; 

(D)  educators  at  Tribal  colleges  which  do 
not  otherwise  provide  alcohol  and  drug 
abase  training  to  their  personnel: 

(E)  Urban  Indian  Center  counselors: 

(F)  home-school-liaison  personnel  funded 
under  the  Indian  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Assistance  Act; 

(G)  Tribal  Council  members; 
(H)  Tribal  court  judges; 

(I)  Administrators  of  the  Women.  Infants 
and  Children  Program  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

(J)  personnel  of  public  schools  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations  and  public  schools  in 
Oklahoma,  Alaska,  and  California  with  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Indian  students;  and 

(K)  any  interested  member  of  the  Indian 
community. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  upon  request,  provide  certifi- 
cation to  any  person  who  completes  training 
under  this  title  for  the  puri>oses  of  obtain- 
ing academic  credit  or  certification  at  any 
post-secondary  educational  institution. 


TITLE  IV-LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  401.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall,  in  the  training  of 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement 
personnel,  provide  education  on  the  prob- 
lem of  alcohol  and  drugs  among  the  Indian 
Juveniles. 

Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  any  tribal.  Federal,  or  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  officer  who 
arrests  an  Indian  juvenile  for  any  offense 
related  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
shall,  in  lieu  of  incarceration,  place  such  ju- 
venile in  a  temporary  emergency  shelter  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  or  a  community- 
based  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  treatment  facil- 
ity to  the  extent  such  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  and  any  regtilation  pro- 
mulgated under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  supersede  any  tribal  law. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  shall  promulgate  guidelines 
under  which  a  law  enforcement  officer  may 
place  an  Indian  juvenile  arrested  for  an  of- 
fense related  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
drugs  in  a  facility  other  than  an  emergency 
shelter  described  in  subsection  (c)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  juvenile  or  the  safety 
of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  exer- 
cises criminal  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
Indian  country  under  section  1162  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  section  401  of 
the  Act  of  April  11.  1968  (25  U.S.C.  1321). 
such  State  is  urged  to  require  its  law  en- 
forcement officers  to— 

(1)  place  any  Indian  juvenile  arrested  for 
any  offense  related  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
or  drugs  in  a  temporary  emergency  shelter 
described  in  subsection  (c)  or  a  community- 
based  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  treatment  facil- 
ity in  lieu  of  incarceration  to  the  extent 
such  facilities  are  available;  and 

(2)  observe  the  guidelines  promulgated 
under  subsection  (aK3). 

(cHl)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  establish  a  program  and 
approve  a  compensation  schedule  under 
which  households  of  Indian  families  will  be 
compensated  to  serve  as  temporary  emer- 
gency shelters  for  Indian  juveniles  appre- 
hended by  any  law  enforcement  officer  for 
offenses  related  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
drugs. 

(2)  No  emergency  shelter  established 
under  a  program  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  commence  operation  until— 

(A)  the  tribal  council  of  any  tribe  to  be 
served  by  such  shelter  approves  such  shel- 
ter; and 

(B)  such  shelter  meets  the  licensing  re- 
quirements promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  paragraph  (3). 

(3HA)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall, 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  promulgate  standards  by 
which  the  emergency  shelters  established 
under  a  program  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
become  licensed. 

(B)  Such  standards  shall  require  that  any 
individual  supervising  such  shelter  have 
completed  the  training  described  In  section 
301(b)(l)of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  coats  of  construction  of  any  emer- 
gency shelter  are  not  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

TITLE     V— JUVENILE     ALCOHOL     AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABIUTATION 
Sec.    501.    The    Director    of    the    Indian 

Health  Service  shall,  within  6  months  of  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  conduct  a 

study  to  determine— 


( 1 )  the  size  of  the  Juvenile  Indian  popula- 
tion in  need  of  residential  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment: 

(2)  where  facilities  to  provide  such  treat- 
ment are  or  should  be  located:  and 

(3)  the  cost  of  providing  such  treatment. 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Indian 

Health  Service  shall  provide  a  program  of 
comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  services,  including  detoxification 
and  counseling  services,  and  follow-up  care 
in  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  and  in  fa- 
cilities operated  under  contract  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnation  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  to  to  Indian  Juveniles  and 
adults  in  need  of  such  services. 

(b)  No  health  facility  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  required  under  this  section 
to  provide  inpatient  services  if  such  facility 
is  primarily  an  outpatient  facility. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  program  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress  within  18  montlis  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  study  described  in  section  501. 

Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  identify  and  uti- 
lize wherever  possible  existing  federally 
owned  structures  suitable  for  use  as  residen- 
tial alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  cen- 
ters for  Indian  Juveniles  to  meet  the  needs 
identified  in  the  study  under  section  501. 

(2)  Any  structure  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  used  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
agency  having  responsibility  for  the  struc- 
ture. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may.  directly  or  by  contract,  ren- 
ovate any  facility  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 ).  Any  such  renovation  shall  conform  with 
such  tenns  and  conditions  as  have  been 
agreed  upon  under  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  identi- 
fy for  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  any  existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs facilities  which  could  be  utilized  for 
residential  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment centers  for  Indian  juveniles. 

(c)  If  there  is  not  an  adequate  number  of 
facilities  which  may  be  renovated  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  to  meet  the  treatment 
need^i  identified  in  the  study  under  section 
501,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  seek  specific  authority  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
meet  such  treatment  needs. 

TITLE  VI— DEFINITIONS.  EFFECTIVE 
DATE,  AND  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community  of  Indians,  including  any  Alas- 
kan Native  village  or  regional  or  village  cor- 
poration as  defined  in  or  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Alaska  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1601.  et.  seq.)  which  is  recognized  as 
eligible  for  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians: 

(2)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe; 

(3)  "Juvenile"  means  any  Indian  under  the 
age  of  18; 

(4)  "service  unit"  means  an  administrative 
entity  within  the  Indian  Health  Service 
serving  one  or  more  Indian  tribes  within  a 


geographical  area  defined  by  regulation  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service; 

(5)  "service  area"  means  the  geographical 
area  served  by  a  service  unit: 

(6)  "Indian  Health  Service  area  office" 
means  an  administrative  entity  within  the 
Indian  Health  Service  through  which  serv- 
ices and  funds  are  provided  to  service  units 
within  a  geographical  area  defined  by  regu- 
lation by  the  Indian  Health  Service; 

(7)  'Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  area  office" 
means  an  administrative  entity  within  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  through  which 
funds  and  services  are  provided  to  agency 
offices  within  a  geographical  area  defined 
by  regulation  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; and 

(8)  "agency  office"  means  an  administra- 
tive entity  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs serving  one  or  more  Indian  tribes 
within  a  geographical  area  defined  by  regu- 
lation by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985. 

(b)  Titles  I  and  VI  and  section  402(b)(3)  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  in  title  II,  the  provisions  of 
titles  III  and  IV  and  the  study  in  section  501 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum  as  Congress  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  sections  502  and  503  of 
this  Act  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
findings  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  501. 

Summary  or  Juvenile  Indian  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act 

Section  101.  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
to  be  made  between  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  to  coordi- 
nate programs  and  delineate  responsibilities 
dealing  with  the  prevention,  identification, 
treatment  and  follow-Ut>  care  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  Memorandum  will  include  au- 
thority for  agency  level  BIA  Superintend- 
ents and  IHS  Service  Unit  Directors  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  tribes  regarding  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  efforts. 

Section  102.  At  the  request  of  a  tribe.  IHS 
Service  Unit  Director  and  BIA  Superintend- 
ent will  enter  into  agreement  with  the  tribe 
to  coordinate  programs  dealing  with  the 
prevention,  identification,  treatment  and 
follow-up  care  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Sections  201.  202  and  203.  Amend  the 
Indian  Education  Act  to: 

(a)  include  as  Part  A  eligible  activities 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counselling 

(b)  earmark  in  Part  B  fellowships  a  10% 
setaside  of  fellowships  for  people  pursuing 
degrees  in  counselling  with  an  emphasis  on 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  counselling 

(c)  include  as  Part  C  eligible  activities  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  counselling 

Section  204.  Require  all  BIA  and  Contract 
schools  to  provide  alcohol  and  drug  educa- 
tion in  grades  K-12. 

Section  205.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  establish  summer  recreation  and  coun- 
selling programs  for  youth  on  reservations. 
Shall  require,  as  necessary.  BIA  and  Con- 
tract schools  to  remain  open  In  the  summer 
for  these  programs.  Secretary  may  enter 
into  agreements  to  keep  public  and  nonpub- 
lic facilities  open  In  the  summer  for  youth 
programs.  The  Secretary  may,  as  needed, 
provide  for  salaries  coordinators  for  summer 
youth  programs. 

Section  206.  Secretary  of  Interior  shall 
publish,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretaries 


of  Education  and  HHS.  a  quarterly  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  newsletter  reporting  on 
tribal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  projects  and 
programs.  Publication  shall  be  circulated 
free  of  charge. 

Section  301(a).  Community  Health  Repre- 
sentatives shall  receive  not  less  than  two 
weeks  training  in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
including  instruction  In  crisis  intervention, 
family  relations  and  fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 

Section  301(b)ll).  IHS  shall  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  contract,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  training  to  the  following  people:  BIA 
Education  Superintendents.  BIA  Agency  Su- 
perintendents. IHS  Service  Unit  Directors, 
BIA  social  workers.  IHS  doctors,  nuriet, 
nurses'  aides  and  paramedics,  BIA  school 
personnel.  Contract  BCh(x>l  personnel,  and 
supervisors  of  emergency  shelters. 

Section  301ib)(2l.  IHS  shall  offer,  directly 
or  through  contract,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
training  to  the  following  people:  BIA.  Con- 
tract and  public  school  boards  personnel  (on 
or  near  reservations,  including  Oklahoma, 
Alaska  and  California),  parent  advisory 
committee  members,  child  welfare  protec- 
tion committee  members.  UrtMn  Indian 
Center  counsellors,  home-school  liaison  per- 
sonnel funded  under  the  Indian  Education 
Act,  tribal  college  educators  (unless  the  col- 
lege already  offers  this  service  to  its  em- 
ployees), tribal  council  members,  tribal 
court  judges,  WIC  personnel,  public  school 
personnel  on  or  near  reservations  (including 
Oklahoma.  Alaska  and  California)  and 
other  Interested  community  members. 

Section  301(c).  The  Secretary  of  HHS 
shall  provide  certification  for  completed  al- 
cohol training  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
academic  credit  at  poet-secondary  Institu- 
tions. 

Section  401.  The  BIA  shall  provide,  as 
part  of  its  training  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, education  regarding  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse. 

Section  402(a)  (1),  (2)  and  (3).  Indian  juve- 
niles arrested  by  federal.  BIA  or  tribal  law 
enforcement  officers  shall,  when  possible, 
be  placed  in  emergency  shelters  or  other  fa- 
cilities in  lieu  of  incarceration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  shall  establish  guidelines 
for  placement  of  youths  in  non-Jail  facili- 
ties. No  guioellnes  or  regulations  can  super- 
cede tribal  laws. 

Section  402(b)  (1)  arid  (2).  Where  states 
exercise  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  Indian 
country,  law  enforcement  personnel  are  en- 
couraged to  place  Juveniles  in  emergency 
shelters  or  other  facilities  in  lieu  of  incar- 
ceration. States  are  encouraged  to  follow 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  regarding  placement  of  Juveniles. 

Section  402(c)  (1)  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  The 
BIA  is  directed  to  establish  a  program  to 
compensate  families  to  serve  as  temporary 
emergency  shelters  for  Juveniles  apprehend- 
ed for  alcohol  and  drug  related  offenses. 
Emergency  shelters  must  meet  BIA  licens- 
ing requirements  and  be  approved  by  tribal 
councils.  Supervisors  of  emergency  shelters 
shall  have  training  in  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  No  emergency  shelter  construction 
costs  are  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Section  501.  IHS  shall,  within  6  months, 
provide  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  size  of 
the  Juvenile  Indian  population  in  need  of 
residential  alcohol  or  drug  treatment,  where 
such  facilities  should  be  located  and  the 
cost  of  providing  such  treatment. 

Section  502.  IHS  shall  provide  comprehen- 
sive alcohol  and  drug  treatment  services,  in- 
cluding detoxification,  counselling  and 
follow-up  care. 

Section  503.  The  Secretary  of  HHS,  in 
consultation  with  the  Directors  of  IHS  and 


BIA,  shall  Identify  possible  buildings  that 
can  be  used  as  Juvenile  Indian  alcohol/drug 
abuse  residential  treatment  facilities.  The 
Secretary  of  HHS  is  given  the  authority  to 
renovate  facilities,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, so  that  they  may  be  used  as  Juvenile 
treatment  facilities.  The  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or shall  make  known  any  BIA  facility  suita- 
ble for  Juvenile  treatment  purposes.  If  not 
enough  existing  facilities  are  available,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  shall  seek  authority  to 
construct  residential  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment facilities  for  Indian  Juveniles. 
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GENERAL  LEA'VTE 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION  IN 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OP  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GxhgrichI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  talk  about 
the  case  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
Rick  Mclntyre,  who  won  election  in 
Indiana,  and  the  problem  we  have  in 
getting  the  people  of  Indituia  adequate 
representation  in  the  Congress  and 
the  very  grave  danger  to  this  congres- 
sional system  from  the  policies  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  not  seating  Mr.  Mcln- 
t}rre. 

The  case  is  very  simple.  On  election 
night  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  election 
in  Indiana.  Because  of  a  mathematical 
error  in  coimting  the  precincts  twice 
by  a  Etemocratic  judge  in  one  particu- 
lar county,  for  a  brief  period  of  time  it 
appeared  that  the  Democratic  incum- 
bent, Mr.  McCloskey,  had  won,  but  in 
fact  there  was  a  mathematical  error 
which  was  discovered,  and  when  the 
votes  were  counted  accurately,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Indiana  concluded 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  won  by  34 
votes— a  narrow  victory,  but  nonethe- 
less a  victory. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana 
certified  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  won 
and  sent  the  certificate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  on  the  day 
this  Congress  was  convened  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  reported  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre had  won,  and  indeed  on  the  vote 
for  Speaker  Mr.  Mclntyre  voted.  Only 
after  the  vote  for  Speaker  did  the 
Democratic  leadership  move  to  stop 
Mr.  Mclntyre  and  to  force  him  to 
stand  to  one  side. 
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This  is  an  unprecedent  step.  There 
were  claims  that  there  was  confusion, 
that  the  34  votes  were  too  narrow,  and 
that  in  fact  there  had  to  be  a  recount. 
Interestingly,  the  Democratic  incxmi- 
bent  who  had  been  defeated,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  did  not  fUe  under  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Act  and  did  not  seek  to 
make  a  case  and  in  fact  behaved  as 
though  he  had  been  defeated.  But 
here  on  the  House  floor  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  decided  to  do  something 
which  constitutionally  Is  unprecedent- 
ed, to  stop  the  people  of  Indlama  from 
having  their  Representative,  even 
though  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indi- 
ana had  certified  that  he  had  won. 

A  recount  was  underway.  So  without 
doing  more  than  protesting  with  our 
votes  and  speaking  out,  we  stood  to 
one  side  for  approximately  1  month, 
and  when  the  recount  was  over,  under 
Indiana  law,  in  15  counties,  following 
the  procedures  of  Indiana  law,  with 
Democrats  in  a  majority  of  the  re- 
count situations  being  in  charge,  be- 
cause they  have  local  control,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Mclntyre  win  the  recount  but 
he  won  by  a  larger  margin;  that  is,  he 
went  from  34  votes  ahead  of  Mr. 
McCloskey.  the  Democrat  who  had 
been  defeated,  to  418  votes  ahead  of 
Mr.  McCloskey,  the  Democrat  who 
had  been  defeated. 

Once  the  recount  was  done,  it  was 
clear.  There  were  no  mathematical 
errors.  They  had  carefully  and  scrupu- 
lously followed  Indiana  law.  They  had 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
cheating,  and  they  had  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  the  voting  of  bal- 
lots which  may  have  been  cast  by 
fraud.  They  had  done  precisely  what 
Indiana  requires,  and  at  that  point  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  margin  had  gone  up  to  418 
votes.  And  yet  on  the  last  day  we  were 
in  session  before  the  Presidential  holi- 
days recess,  this  House  voted,  with 
only  five  Democrats  voting  to  follow 
the  Constitution,  with  only  five  Demo- 
crats voting  to  seat  the  man  who  had 
won  the  election  and  the  recount. 

Why  did  only  five  Democrats  cross 
the  line?  I  think  there  are  two  reasons. 
FHrst.  many  good,  decent  Democrats 
have  been  misled  by  their  leadership 
and  have  been  told  things  which  are 
simply  not  correct,  and.  second,  many 
Democrats  are  afraid  because  some 
very  powerful  Democrats  have  put 
their  prestige,  indeed  possibly  their  ca- 
reers, on  the  line  in  an  effort  to  take  a 
seat  which  the  people  of  Indiana  have 
voted  not  to  give  to  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent. 

We  stand  then  today  in  a  very  un- 
precedented and  a  very  dangerous  sit- 
uation. We  stand  in  a  situation  in 
which  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history  the  people  of  a  congressional 
district  are  being  denied  representa- 
tion while  a  task  force  looks  at  the 
election. 

Now,  let  me  make  very  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  task 


force  looking  at  the  election.  I  serve 
on  the  House  Administration  Conunit- 
tee.  and  I  think  when  there  is  any 
question,  we  ought  to  investigate  the 
elections  and  we  ought  to  make  sure 
the  correct  persons  are  seated.  But 
historically,  if  the  State  government 
certifies  that  a  member  has  won  an 
election,  if  the  State  government  is 
willing  to  put  its  honor  and  its  pres- 
tige on  the  line  and  say.  "We  believe 
we  have  counted  these  votes  honestly, 
and  we  believe  Mr.  Mclntyre  has 
won."  historically  we  always  seat  the 
winner  while  looking  at  the  election. 

The  reason  for  that  is  very  simple.  If 
we  establish  the  precedent  in  this 
House  that  218  Members  can  decide  to 
deny  an  election  winner  and  set  him  or 
her  to  one  side  and  say,  "We  are  not 
going  to  seat  you  while  we  decide  some 
other  things,"  and  then  go  through 
long,  complicated  counting  procedures 
and  through  the  difficulties  of  staff 
work  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  drag 
it  out— and.  after  all.  the  people  of  In- 
diana are  now  into  their  second  month 
with  inadequate  representation— then 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  EHstrict  of 
Indiana  have  not  been  represented  for 
the  first  7  weeks  of  this  Congress  and 
they  are  literally  being  taxed  without 
representation.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  American  Revolution  was  about. 

This  could  drag  on  for  months,  with 
a  truly  clever  political  machine  willing 
to  place  its  own  partisan  interests 
above  the  Nation  and  above  the  Con- 
stitution. They  could  drag  out  a  re- 
count for  4,  5,  or  6  months  and  could 
find  all  sorts  of  reasons  to  dispute  it. 
And  I  have  been  told  there  is  some  dis- 
pute about  what  the  Democrats  were 
told  on  the  day  on  which  we  voted. 
Some  people  suggested  that  within  45 
days  the  work  of  the  task  force  could 
be  done.  Others  suggested  that  by 
April  30.  a  far  longer  period  than  45 
days,  the  task  force's  work  could  be 
done,  and  that  is  without  any  compli- 
cations. 
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Now,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
people  on  the  task  force  are  not  trying 
to  be  sincere  and  to  be  dedicated  and 
to  be  good  citizens.  What  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  task  force  could 
continue  its  policies  while  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  seated,  that  seating  Mr. 
Mclntyre  would  provide  representa- 
tion for  the  people  of  Indiana  based 
upon  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state 
certification,  based  on  the  election 
count  and  the  recount,  and  that 
during  the  period  the  task  force  was 
meeting,  at  least  the  people  of  Indiana 
would  have  all  their  voices,  rather 
than  being  one  short  and  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  would  have  their 
voice  instead  of  being  unrepresented. 

Now,  this  opinion  Is  not  a  partisan 
Republican  opinion.  Very  sincere  and 
very  competent  Democrats  who  have 
looked  at  this  issue,  five  of  them,  took 


the  very  courageous  risk  of  turning 
aside  their  party  whip  and  voting 
against  their  party's  leadership,  an  act 
for  which  some  of  them  may  indeed  be 
punished  ultimately,  an  act  of  great 
courage,  because  the  pressures  were 
enormous. 

The  Washington  Post,  hardly  a  Re- 
publican newspaper,  on  February  11 
wrote  an  editorial  entitled.  "A  Seat  for 
Mr.  Mclntyre."  I  want  to  quote  it.  be- 
cause the  Washington  Post  is  a  liberal 
newspaper  normally  and  normally  not 
a  newspaper  that  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  be  decisively  helpful  to  Republi- 
cans, but  it  is  a  newspaper  which  has 
looked  at  this  issue  and  which  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  House  should 
look  at. 

On  the  day  the  99th  Congress  convened,  a 
cloud  remained  over  the  election  results  In 
Indiana's  8th  District.  Incumbent  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey  appeared  to  be  the  victor 
on  election  night.  He  was  ahead  by  72  votes. 
But  after  a  correction  had  been  made  In  the 
count  In  one  county.  Republican  challenger 
Richard  Mclntyre  pulled  ahead  by  34  votes. 

Indiana's  secretary  of  state  certified  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  the  winner,  but  the  Democrats 
demanded  a  full  recount  In  each  of  the  dis- 
trict's 15  counties.  That  recount  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  first  week  In  Janu- 
ary, and  both  men  showed  up  to  be  sworn  in 
when  the  House  met.  Because  the  earlier 
count  had  been  so  close  and  the  recount  was 
still  in  progress,  the  House,  on  a  party-line 
vote,  refused  to  seat  either  man  that  day. 
though  both  have  been  on  the  payroll  tem- 
porarily. The  postponement  was  reasonable 
at  that  time. 

Last  week  a  recount  of  all  counties  In  the 
8th  District  was  completed,  and  the  final 
figures  show  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner 
by  a  comfortable  418  votes.  There  are  no  al- 
legations of  fraud,  and  even  though  thou- 
sands of  ballots  were  disqualified  during  the 
recount,  the  action  was  taken,  in  90  percent 
of  the  cases  by  election  commissions  domi- 
nated by  Democrats.  Nevertheless,  the 
House  on  Thursday  refused  once  again  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre— even  conditionally— be- 
cause the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Is  reviewing  the  returns.  This  process  is 
expected  to  take  another  45  days. 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  every  right  to  chal- 
lenge the  result  of  the  election  In  court,  as 
former  Rep.  Qeorge  Hansen  has  done  in  his 
tight  Idaho  contest.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
the  House  to  wait  for  a  judicial  determina- 
tion to  seat  the  winner.  Nor  Is  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  people  of  Indiana's  8th  District 
without  a  voting  representative  in  Congress 
until  April.  The  votes  are  In.  They  have 
been  counted  twice.  The  margin  of  victory  is 
comfortable,  and  Indiana  election  officials 
have  twice  certified  the  winner.  The  House 
is  the  final  Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members,  but  until  and  unless  the  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  finds  otherwise.  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  ought  to  be  seated. 

That  is  the  Washington  Post  calling 
for  the  seating  of  Congressman  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Let  me  make  this  case  again  to  rein- 
force the  Post's  point.  The  burden  of 
proof  Is  on  the  Democrats  who  lost 
the  election,  not  on  Mr.  Mclntyre  who 
won  the  election.  The  secretary   of 
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state  said  on  election  night  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  won.  The  secretary  of  state 
has  said  now  that  the  recount  is  done, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  has  won.  Therefore,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  would 
take  away  his  seat,  not  on  him.  He 
should  be  seated  until  there  is  proof 
conclusive  that  he  should  not  have 
won.  EJvery  indication  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  he  is  seated,  that  he 
has  won.  that  the  people  voted  for 
him.  And  yet  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  that  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  have  no  representa- 
tion. 

Other  people  around  America  are 
beginning  to  notice  this  case.  The 
Winkler  County  News  from  the  small 
town  of  Kermit.  TX.  wrote  this  edito- 
rial entitled  "Poor  Losers."  and  it  is  in- 
teresting that  it  was  a  Texan  who  was 
the  Democratic  leader  who  moved  to 
take  the  seat  away  from  the  people  of 
Indiana,  and  here  is  a  Texas  newspa- 
per commenting  in  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Poor  Losers." 

Residents  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  are  being  denied  representa- 
tion in  Washington  in  a  blatant  abuse  of 
power  by  Democrats  controlling  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  Richard  D.  Mclntyre 
was  elected  to  the  House  from  the  Eighth 
District  last  November,  but  he  stlU  is  on  the 
outside  looking  in.  The  election  was  a  close 
one.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  certified  the  winner 
over  the  Democrat  Prank  McCloskey  by  a 
scant  34  votes  in  December.  Mr.  McCloskey 
demanded  a  recount,  which  was  not  expect- 
ed. Now  the  recount  has  been  completed  by 
county  election  commissions  that  were 
dominated  by  Democrats  in  11  of  the  15 
counties  comprising  the  Eighth  District.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  again  emerged  the  winner,  but  by 
the  more  substantial  margin  of  415  votes. 
The  Democrats  are  turning  out  to  be  poor 
losers.  Representative  Tony  Coelho  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  party's  Congression- 
al Campaign  Committee,  insists  the  returns 
still  are  not  conclxisive.  He  points  out  that 
1.000  ballots  were  ruled  invalid  in  the  pre- 
cinct with  a  heavy  pro-McCloskey  vote,  but 
conveniently  ignores  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands more  were  ruled  invalid  in  precincts 
that  favored  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Election  offi- 
cials in  Indiana  are  satisfied  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  on  the  up  and  up. 
but  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House 
is  insisting  that  the  seat  remain  open  until 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
which  it  controls,  has  had  a  chance  to  inves- 
tigate the  case.  The  investigation,  of  course, 
is  a  last  ditch  effort  to  find  some  reason  to 
give  the  seat  to  Mr.  McCloskey.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives has  ever  refused  to  seat  a 
person  whose  election  was  duly  certified  by 
SUte  election  authorities.  If  the  Democratic 
majority  is  allowed  to  Impose  its  will  in  this 
manner,  the  Implications  are  frightening. 
Why  bother  to  have  elections  if  the  party 
controlling  Congress  can  overrule  the  re- 
sulU?  If  Mclntyre  is  not  seated  promptly, 
voters  in  Indiana  should  seek  an  order  from 
a  Federal  Court  granting  them  the  repre- 
senUtion  In  Congress  that  is  being  duly 
denied  to  them  by  the  losing  side  in  the  No- 
vember election." 

Now,  let  me  point  out  two  things 
from  this  editorial  from  the  Winkler 
County  News  in  Kermit.  TX.  First  of 


all,  they  make  very  clear  that  in  11  of 
the  15  counties  that  did  the  recount. 
Democrats  provided  the  majority  of 
the  counters,  so  it  was  not  a  Republi- 
can steal  of  a  seat.  In  11  out  of  the  15 
counties  it  was  local  Democrats  In  In- 
diana trying  to  hold  an  honest  election 
and  those  local  Democrats  reported 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  won. 

Second,  If  we  were  truly  going  to  be 
bipartisan,  we  would  have  a  task  force 
on  the  election  similar  to  the  way  we 
run  the  Ethics  Committee.  On  the 
Ethics  Committee  there  are  as  many 
Republicans  as  there  are  Democrats. 
There  are  an  equal  number.  They  can 
only  make  a  decision  by  ensuring  that 
both  parties  agree;  however,  the  elec- 
tion task  force  has  two  Democrats  and 
only  one  Republican. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  truly  were  in- 
terested only  in  a  bipartisan  way  of 
counting  the  ballots,  we  would  have  a 
task  force  that  had  the  same  number 
of  Democrats  as  Republicans  and  that 
sought  to  make  truly  bipartisan  deci- 
sions. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  in  the  Winkler  County  News 
assertion: 

Election  officials  in  Indiana  are  satisfied 
tliat  the  election  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  on 
the  up  and  up.  but  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  House  is  insisting  that  the  seat 
remain  open  until  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  which  it  controls,  has  had  a 
chance  to  investigate  the  case.  The  investi- 
gation, of  course.  Is  a  last  ditch  effort  to 
find  some  reason  to  give  the  seat  to  Ui. 
McCloskey. 

It  should  worry  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  papers  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  a  Texas  weekly  are  be- 
ginning to  suggest  that  this  body 
would  take  a  seat  away  from  the 
people  of  Indiana,  would  give  that  seat 
to  a  man  who  lost  the  election,  be- 
cause that  indeed  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  electoral  process. 
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Major  cities  have  also  looked  at  this 
case.  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1985.  Detroit,  again,  is  not 
Texas,  it  Is  not  Washington;  a  third 
voice  from  the  Nation  at  large. 

On  February  14,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  In  an  editorial  entitled,  "Democ- 
racy in  America."  says  as  follows: 

On  today's  op-ed  page.  Rep.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt  gives  a  fairly  detailed  chronology  of  an 
outrage  taking  place  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  had  decided  not  to  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Indi- 
ana's secretary  of  state,  won  the  right  to 
represent  Indiana's  8th  District  in  Congress. 
House  Speaker  "Hp  O'Neill,  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright,  and  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  Chairman  Tony 
Coelho  defend  their  action  by  saying  the 
election  was  improperly  conducted,  that  Re- 
publicans threw  out  loU  of  votes— particu- 
larly in  black  precincts  favorable  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  opponent,  Prank  McCloskey— 
and  that  the  voters  deserve  a  fresh,  new 
election. 


None  of  these  pious  Justifications  make 
much  sense.  No  one  has  questioned  the  hon- 
esty of  the  election  and  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  ballots  thrown  out  were  discarded  by 
Democratic  election  officials.  What  Demo- 
crats really  want  is  to  Increase  their  sizable 
majority— they  control  more  than  58  per- 
cent of  the  House  seats,  even  though  they 
won  only  50.03  percent  of  the  votes  for 
those  seats— by  stealing  a  close  election. 

A  couple  of  interesting  things  have  hap- 
pened since  Rep.  Vander  Jagt  wrote  his 
piece,  however.  First,  five  Democrats  re- 
fused to  endorse  their  leadership's  decision 
to  ignore  democratic  tradition.  In  a  vote  to 
kill  a  Republican-sponsored  "privileged 
motion"  that  would  have  seated  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, Romano  Mazzoll  and  four  colleagues 
thumbed  their  noses  at  their  party  leaders. 
Second,  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Everett  Robert- 
son. Jr.— an  8th  District  voter— have  filed 
suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  charging  that  House  offi- 
cials violated  their  nrst  Amendment  rights 
to  free  speech  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
to  due  process  under  the  law  by  refusing  to 
seat  Richard  Mclntyre.  give  him  an  office, 
perform  support  services,  and  repay  his 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  his  district.  The 
suit  asks  the  court  to  seat  the  Republican, 
force  House  Speaker  OTfeill  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  Republican,  and 
demand  that  House  officers  give  him  an 
office,  perform  typical  duties  for  the  con- 
gressman, and  grant  tilm  admission  to 
House  chambers.  Democrats  have  asked  to 
have  the  suit  dismissed. 

In  a  perfect  world,  the  court  would  agree. 
The  House's  Imperious  action  has  no  prece- 
dent in  American  history.  Of  the  82  chal- 
lenged seatlngs  of  members-elect  since  1933. 
81  favored  the  winner.  The  only  exception 
was  the  Rousch  vs.  Chaml>ers  case  in  1961. 
in  which  Indiana's  Republican  secretary  of 
state  certified  two  winners  but  de-certlfied 
the  Republican  incumbent.  George  Cham- 
bers, for  alleged  vote  fraud. 

The  fraud  in  the  Mclntyre  case  illustrates 
the  danger  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  described 
in  Democracy  in  America— that  "the  un- 
bounded power  of  the  majority  ...  la  favor- 
able to  the  legal  despotism  of  the  legisla- 
ture." Such  tyranny,  he  warned,  can  wnJien 
people's  respect  for  their  leaders  and  for  the 
rule  of  law. 

Certainly,  it's  made  lots  of  people  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  the  House  leadership, 
which  abandoned  a  tradition  that  Congress 
has  honored  for  nearly  two  centuries  when 
it  refused  to  seat  a  certified  winner  of  an 
election.  Boss  O'Neill  and  his  henchmen 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  democratic 
process  and  have  sullied  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  process.  They  deserve  whatever 
grief  angry  voters  and  politicians  give  them 
for  denying  Richard  Mclntyre  his  rightful 
place  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Now,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  as- 
serting three  things  that  every  Demo- 
crat should  consider  before  voting 
again,  on  seating  Mclntyre. 

They  are  setting  first,  that  the 
Democratic  leadership— "What  Demo- 
crats really  want  is  to  Increase  their 
sizable  majority  ...  by  stealing  a  close 
election." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Democratic  Members 
of  this  House  have  no  intention  of 
stealing  an  election.  However.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  they  have  gone 
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along  with  a  process  which  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  says,  "The  House's  imperi- 
ous action  has  no  precedent  in  Amer- 
ian  history. 

So  in  an  unprecedented  way.  Demo- 
crats in  this  House  have  been  going 
along  with  a  process  which  is  wrong, 
which  is  unconstitutional,  and  which 
again  quoting  de  Tocqueville,  "the  un- 
bounded power  of  the  majority  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  legal  despotism  of  the 
legislature." 

And  they  call  it  tyranny.  And  they 
warn,  de  Toqueville  warns,  "Such  tyr- 
anny can  weaken  people's  respect  for 
their  leaders  and  for  the  rule  of  law." 

And  then  the  E)etroit  paper  goes  on 
to  say: 

Certainly  it's  made  lots  of  people  question 
the  integrity  of  the  House  leadership,  which 
abandoned  a  tradition  that  Congress  has 
honored  for  nearly  two  centuries  when  it  re- 
fused to  seat  a  certified  winner  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Now,  my  plea  to  every  Democrat 
who  is  not  totally  bound  to  the  leader- 
ship, who  is  not  frightened  by  the 
whip,  who  is  not  unwilling  to  chal- 
lenge the  Democratic  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, is  to  look  at  this  case  before  we 
vote  again. 

There  are  no  constitutional  grounds; 
there  are  no  precedents,  there  are  no 
legal  grounds  for  refusing  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre  while  waiting  for  the  task 
force  to  report.  There  is  every  prece- 
dent for  seating  Rick  Mclntyre,  who 
won  the  election.  There  is  every  prece- 
dent for  seating  Rick  Mclntyre  who 
has  been  certified  by  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Only  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
would  prevent  his  seating,  and  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle:  If  you  seek  to  run 
this  House  by  tyranny,  then  you  give 
those  of  us  in  the  minority  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  oppose  tyrants. 

Clearly,  in  the  Mclntyre  case,  we 
have  begun  an  extraordinarily  danger- 
ous precedent  which,  if  continued, 
would  have  the  gravest,  the  gravest 
dangers  for  this  country.  Because  it  es- 
tablishes the  precedent  that  some 
time  in  the  next  few  centuries  of 
America's  history  anyone  with  218 
votes  could  simply  expel  and  then 
argue  about  anyone  they  did  not  want 
to  be  seated.  By  refusing  to  seat  them, 
could  then  create,  based  on  the  prece- 
dent of  1985. 

The  groimd  rule  that  says  "After  all, 
we're  not  sure,  why  don't  we  have  a 
task  force,  and  let's  not  seat  them 
while  we're  looking?"  It  is  a  far  more 
serious  constitutional  challenge  than 
the  vast  majority  of  Democrats  have 
yet  come  to  .consider  because  they 
have  two  good  reasons  for  not  think- 
ing about  it. 

First  of  aU,  if  they  really  think 
about  it,  they  might  decide  that  Mcln- 
tyre is  right;  that  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana deserve  representation.  And  then, 
they  might  have  to  vote  against  their 
leadership. 


Second,  it  is  just  so  much  easier  to 
hide  from  the  issue,  to  ignore  the 
facts,  to  wander  in  and  vote  and  hope 
no  one  notices. 

This  House  had  a  chance  Thursday 
a  week  ago  to  seat  the  man  who  won 
the  election,  to  do  what  the  constitu- 
tional precedents  would  suggest,  to 
give  the  people  of  Indiana  in  the 
Eighth  District  a  voice  in  Congress. 
This  House  failed. 

It  runs  a  very  real  risk  now  of  being 
a  body  which  is  an  affront  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  which  is  violating  the 
very  basic  American  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation.  Be- 
cause in  fact,  the  people  of  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  have  no  representa- 
tion at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
Democratic  leadership's  decision. 

What  do  the  people  of  Indiana 
think?  Let  me  cite  first  the  leading 
paper  in  the  State,  the  Indiana  Star, 
dated  February  13,  1985.  An  editorial 
entitled,  "Suing  for  a  Seat." 

This  is  from  Indiana  now,  from  the 
State  capitol. 

And  what  does  the  Indiana  Star  say? 

There  is  yet  another  twlat  In  the  tangled 
tale  of  Indiana's  8th  Congressional  District 
election.  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre. 
twice  declared  the  winner  and  twice  re- 
buffed by  a  Democrat-controlled  House  of 
Representatives,  has  now  taken  his  case  to  a 
Washington.  D.C.  federal  court. 

Mclntyre  this  week  filed  suit  against 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  and  the  221 
Democrats  who  voted  to  keep  the  Eighth 
District  seat  vacant  pending  a  House  investi- 
gation of  the  election.  He  is  asking  that  he 
be  permitted  to  take  office  until  the  House 
rules  on  its  own  findings. 

Indiana  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  J. 
Simcox  had  certified  that  Mclntyre  had  de- 
feated Democrat  incumbent  Prank  McClos- 
key  by  34  votes  and  a  later  districtwlde  re- 
count gave  Mclntyre  a  4 18- vote  edge. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congress.  Rep.  Lee 
Hamilton.  D-Ind.,  arguing  that  the  certifica- 
tion was  invalid  and  the  election  still  unset- 
tled, urged  that  Mclntyre  not  be  seated.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  500,000  resi- 
dents of  the  8th  District  "to  seat  the  wrong 
man  today  only  to  have  him  unseated  to- 
morrow," Hamilton  said. 

Mclntyre's  suit  contends  it  is  a  much 
greater  disservice  to  deny  representation  to 
the  500.000  resldenU  of  the  8th  District, 
thereby  violating  their  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  free  speech  and  association. 

The  House  has  the  prerogative  of  Judging 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  That 
authority  derives  from  the  Constitution  and 
ought  not  be  questioned.  In  several  respects, 
therefore.  Mclntyre's  recourse  to  the  Judici- 
ary Is  regrettable. 

Yet  Mclntyre  is  miffed,  and  Justifiably  so, 
at  the  House's  partisanship.  Minutes  after 
the  House  voted  on  Jan.  3  to  deny  Republi- 
can Mclntyre  his  seat.  It  voted  to  seat  an- 
other certified  winner.  Democrat  Richard 
Stallings  of  Idaho,  whose  election  Is  being 
contested  by  Republican  George  Hansen.  In 
82  other  elections  contested  through  the 
years,  the  Hoaie  has  allowed  the  certified 
winner  to  serve  while  disputes  were  settled. 
So  Mclntyre's  case  Is  unprecedented. 

The  best  outcome  would  be  for  the  House 
to  recognize  that  it  has  made  an  unfortu- 
nate exception  In  Mclntyre's  case  and 
permit  him  to  be  seated  conditionally.  If 


that  were  done  quickly,  the  suit  would  be 
moot  and  the  court  would  not  have  to  deter- 
mine If  It  has  jurisdiction. 

An  in-House  settlement  would  be  eminent- 
ly preferable  to  a  possible  testy  confronta- 
tion between  two  branches  of  government. 
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In  other  words,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  is  saying  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  "You  have  made  a  mistake,  re- 
verse your  decision  now  before  the 
court  rules  and  seat  Mclntyre  until 
the  task  force  reports." 

Let  me  draw  the  distinction  which 
the  Indianapolis  Star  refers  to.  On  the 
date  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
refused  to  seat  Mclntyre  in  a  close 
election.  Republicans  in  this  House 
unanimously  voted  to  seat  a  Democrat 
from  Idaho  in  a  very  close  election. 
We  said  he  was  certified  even  though 
there  might  be  a  contest,  even  though 
there  is  a  lawsuit,  even  though  the  in- 
cumbent Republican,  who  was  defeat- 
ed is  contesting  it,  he  should  be  seated 
because  the  Democrat  had  the  certifi- 
cate from  Idaho. 

There  is  no  moral  or  legal  ground  to 
stop  Mclntyre  from  being  seated  If  in 
fact  the  Democrat  from  Idaho  is  being 
seated.  Yet  the  very  Democrats  who 
voted  to  seat  the  Idaho  Democrat 
voted  not  to  seat  the  Indiana  Republi- 
can. It  is  clearly  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  an  act  which  has  no  prece- 
dent and  it  involves,  I  think,  a  very, 
very  dangerous  step  against  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  we  look  at 
the  Eighth  District.  Let  us  look  first  in 
the  Evansville  Press  at  a  letter,  an 
open  letter,  written  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 
the  defeated  Democrat,  by  Dale 
McConnaughay  in  the  Evansville 
Press,  Evansville,  IN.  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  McConnaughay  says  as  follows. 
This  Is  an  open  letter. 

DsAJt  Mk.  McCloskey:  You  have  waged  a 
long,  valiant  and  what  for  you  as  well  as 
your  opponent  has  to  be  a  frustrating  cam- 
paign. 

TYi&t  frustration  Is  shared  by  8th  District 
constituents  who.  more  than  three  months 
after  the  election,  remain  without  a  con- 
gressman. Many  of  those  constituents  have 
called  this  office,  or  written  letters,  express- 
ing that  frustration.  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  from  many  others. 

Some  of  them  say  they  will  never  vote 
again.  FH)rtunately.  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
minority.  Most  others  have  simply  become 
cynical.  But  that  cynicism,  left  unchecked, 
represents  a  cancer  to  the  body  politic,  to 
our  very  democratic  tradition. 

That  tradition,  that  system,  is  one  that  we 
cherish  and  respect  because  It  has  never 
failed  in  exalting  individual  valor,  states- 
manship and  sacrifice  for  the  common  good, 
especially  in  the  most  trying  of  times  where 
systems  themselves  seem  to  fail  us. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  again  sununon 
those  qualities. 

What  has  become  evident  is  that  the 
proper  course  of  action  in  the  current  dis- 
pute, one  representing  the  best  interests  of 
8th  District  constituents,  cannot  be  Inspired 


by  the  system  unless  it  is  instigated  by  the 
individual. 

If  you  persist  in  asking  your  Democratic 
colleagues  who  control  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  essentially  Ignore  the 
8th  District  vote,  to  ignore  the  certificate  of 
victory  awarded  your  opponent,  and  to  vote 
among  themselves  whom  to  seat,  then  you 
may  have  held  onto  a  seat,  but  paid  a  terri- 
ble price  to  do  so. 

Your  own  colleagues'  apparent  reluctance 
to  engage  in  so  brazen,  public  and  raw  an 
act  of  power  politics  last  Thursday,  when 
five  House  Democrats  defected  from  the 
party  line  and  voted  their  conscience  to  seat 
your  opponent. 

Added  evidence  of  reluctance  by  your  col- 
leagues can  be  found  in  the  delays.  House 
officials  say  it  could  be  May— an  added 
three  months— before  a  congressman  is 
seated  from  this  district.  As  one  who  has 
served  in  that  seat  and  understands  the  con- 
stitutional significance  of  taxpayer  repre- 
sentation, you  must  find  that  unacceptable. 

No  one  suggests  you  abandon  your  convic- 
tions or  your  proud  fight;  rather,  that  you 
step  aside  for  now  until  the  House  com- 
pletes its  investigation,  permitting  condi- 
tional representation  from  this  district  by 
an  opponent  who  at  the  moment  holds  the 
more  valid  claim  to  the  seat. 

What  is  gained  by  denying  500.000  resi- 
dents of  the  8th  District  a  voice  in  Congress 
over  the  next  three  months? 

Do  you  strengthen  your  claim  to  be  a  man 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
your  district  at  heart? 

Do  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  fair  man 
who  plays  by  the  rules,  even  where  those 
rules  may  appear  less  than  favorable  to 
your  cause? 

Do  you  enhance  your  reputation  as  a 
public  servant? 

Or.  do  you  invite  the  incisive  remarks 
from  people  like  Rep.  Bill  Prenzel,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  who  charged  last  Thursday 
that:  "The  only  way  McCloskey  can  win  is  if 
he  confuses  his  cronies  so  that  they  violate 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  vote  him  into  Congress." 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  long  period 
since  the  November  6  election  about  "good 
faith." 

Voters  cast  ballots  in  good  faith  on  No- 
vember 6.  However,  technically  flawed  bal- 
lots may  have  been,  it  seems  a  terrible  mis- 
carriage of  justice  to  have  tossed  out  thou- 
sands of  them  district-wide  lacking  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  any  fraud. 

The  various  local  bipartisan  commissions 
conducting  recounts  of  ballots  did  so  in  good 
faith,  though  again  flawed  by  inconsistent 
procedures  from  one  county  to  the  next 
which  neither  you  nor  your  opponent  pro- 
tested sufficiently  at  that  time. 

The  results  soon  after  the  election  saw 
your  opponent  certified  the  winner  by  fewer 
than  50  votes.  A  Republican  secretary  of 
state  who  delayed  certifying  a  winner  can  be 
criticized  only  for  not  having  delayed  that 
certification  long  enough,  until  the  full  re- 
count was  complete.  But  when  that  recount 
was  complete,  the  margin  of  victory  for 
your  opponent  grew  to  more  than  400  votes. 

"Good  faith"  on  your  own  part  should  re- 
quire respecting  House  tradition  and  per- 
mitting an  opponent  holding  a  victory  cer- 
tificate to  be  seated  conditionally  until  you 
have  satisfied  the  burden  of  proof  that  he 
doesn't  have  the  right  to  his  seat. 

Since  this  is  the  kind  of  individual  valor, 
statesmanship  and  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good  which   is  so  desperately  needed  Just 


now  to  regain  some  measure  of  voter  trust 
and  confidence. 

In  other  words,  a  local  editorial 
writer  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana who  has  personally  watched  every 
day  the  process  unfold  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the 
election,  that  he  won  the  recount  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  time  has  come  to 
change  things.  The  time  has  come  for 
this  House  to  seat  the  winner,  to  give 
representation  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Consider  the  editorial  again  from 
Evansville  from  the  Evansville  Press 
entitled  "Time  To  Take  a  Seat." 
Notice  this  pattern.  In  Texas,  a  local 
writer  says,  looking  at  this  process,  the 
House  is  cheating.  It  is  unfair.  The 
Democratic  leadership  is  doing  some- 
thing imprecedented. 

In  the  Washington  Post,  they  say 
the  time  has  come  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

In  Detroit,  they  say  the  time  has 
come  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

In  the  SUte  Capitol  of  Indiana,  they 
say  the  time  has  come  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

By  a  personal  individual  editorial 
writer  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, the  time  has  come  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

And  now  from  the  Evansville  Press 
an  editorial  entitled  "Time  To  Take  a 
Seat." 

I  quote: 

TiMX  To  Take  a  Seat 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  lay  politics 
aside  and  consider  the  people  of  the  8th 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

In  its  most  recent  action,  the  House  once 
again  refused  to  seat  either  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre or  Prank  McCloskey  as  the  winner  of 
last  November's  election.  Instead,  the  House 
is  conducting  Its  own  Investigation  of  the 
close  race  and  will  report  its  findings  by  late 
April.  As  a  result,  it  is  likely  the  8th  District 
will  be  without  represenUtion  until  May.  or 
beyond. 

This  Is  reprehensible  and  unacceptable. 

That  the  House  has  the  right  to— and 
should— investigate  the  close  election  is  not 
the  question  here.  What  is  questionable  is 
why  the  House  does  not  seat  the  apparent 
winner  until  information  to  the  contrary 
comes  to  light. 

Mr.  Mclntyre.  the  Republican,  was  certi- 
fied the  original  winner  by  a  very  slender 
margin,  fewer  than  50  votes:  now.  after  a  re- 
count, he  has  again  been  declared  a  winner, 
by  a  more  substantial  418  votes. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  the  Democrat,  argues  that 
the  recounts  were  conducted  under  haphaz- 
ard and  inconsistent  rules,  and  with  that 
this  newspaper  agrees.  But  no  where  Is 
anyone  alleging  fraud,  and  most  of  the  com- 
missions that  participated  in  the  recounts 
were  dominated  by  Democrats.  The  fact 
that  the  recounts  were  inconsistent  should 
not  hinder  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre 
until  the  Democrat  controlled  House  proves 
that  recount  certified  the  wrong  man,  or 
until  a  more  consistent  recount  is  ordered 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
which  now  is  handling  the  matter. 

The  argument  that  neither  candidate 
should    be    seated    until    that    committee 


reaches  a  decision  Ignores  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  other  disputed  elections  now 
before  the  committee,  and  In  both  cases,  the 
certified  winner  has  been  seated  pending  a 
resolution. 

No  one  argues  with  Mr.  McCloskey's  right 
to  challenge  the  result  of  the  election.  But 
Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated— conditional- 
ly—while  that  challenge  is  being  resolved  so 
the  people  of  the  8th  District  of  Indiana  at 
least  have  someone  in  Congress  to  handle 
their  affairs. 

The  votes  are  in.  They  have  been  counted 
twice.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  won  both  times.  A 
serious  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
House.  It  must  determine  either  that  the  re- 
count was  In  error  and  another  recount  Is 
Justified,  or  it  must  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  In 
either  event,  it  must  follow  its  own  tradition 
and  seat  the  certified  winner,  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
In  the  interim. 

By  refusing  to  do  so  would  only  prove 
many  people's  worse  suspicions:  that  the 
U.8.  House  of  Representatives  is  more  inter- 
ested in  playing  politics  than  serving  the 
people  It  has  been  entrusted  to  represent. 

All  voters  in  aU  districts,  should  remember 
that  the  next  time  the  polls  open. 
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Now,  that  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Evansville  Press,  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, saying  that  it  is  time  to  seat  the 
winner  of  the  election  and  making  the 
point  that  in  other  contested  elections 
we  seat  the  man  or  woman  who  is  cer- 
tified as  the  winner  while  we  look  at 
the  election. 

If  this  was  just  a  partisan  matter,  if 
this  was  just  fun  and  games  at  party 
politics  level,  frankly,  as  a  Republican, 
it  might  be  tempting  to  let  the  seat  go 
vacant  until  May,  because,  as  the  news 
media  around  the  country  begins  to 
focus,  as  I  have  quoted  already  from 
Indiana,  from  Detroit,  MI,  from 
Texas,  and  from  Washington,  DC,  as 
the  news  media  begin  to  focus  on  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House,  the 
vision  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
stealing  the  seat  is  so  disturbing  that 
it  is  helpful  to  Republicans  to  drag 
this  out,  to  have  several  months  of  re- 
minding the  country  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  willing  to  deny  rep- 
resentation of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Eighth  District,  to  violate  the  basic 
American  principles  of  fair  play,  and 
to  break  the  constitutional  precedent. 

In  fact,  there  is  one  article  which 
should  chill  every  Democrat  in  this 
House,  in  terms  of  the  longrun  impli- 
cations of  this  current  procedure. 

On  January  28,  1985,  in  the  Detroit 
News,  in  an  editorial  imder  "Our  Opin- 
ions," entitled,  "The  Undemocratic 
Party,"  the  following  was  written: 

The  Democratic  Party,  ostensibly  the 
party  of  compassion  and  fairness,  had  decid- 
ed that  Republican  votes  don't  count  In  In- 
diana's 8th  Congesslonal  District.  Indiana's 
secretary  of  state  has  certified  Richard 
Mclntyre  as  the  victor  in  his  race  against 
previous  incumbent  Democrat  Prank 
McCloskey,  and  a  recount  this  week  wid- 
ened his  ostensible  margin  of  victory  from 
34  votes  to  415  votes. 

But  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  Tony 
Coelho,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
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gressional  Campaign  Committee,  have  de- 
clared the  voters  and  the  Indiana  officials 
wrong.  Nothing  has  changed  the  fact  that 
FYank  McCloskey  won  on  Election  Day.  and 
an  honest,  complete,  and  nonpartisan  vote 
count  will  confirm  that.  Rep.  Coelho  said  re- 
cently. So  the  Washington  pols  have  voted 
themselves  the  power  to  overturn  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  In-^lana. 

Here's  what  happened.  Republicans 
learned  ■  on  election  eve  that  the  returns 
from  two  precincts  had  been  counted  twice, 
giving  Mr.  McCloskey  an  apparent  victory. 
They  asked  the  local  county  clerk  to  notify 
the  secretary  of  state  that  the  results  from 
that  county  were  in  error,  but  the  clerk,  a 
Democrat,  refused.  Republicans  took  the 
matter  to  court,  where  a  Democratic  Judge 
eventually  ordered  the  clerk  to  amend  the 
results.  When  that  was  done.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  certified  the  winner  by  the  secretary  of 
state  (a  Republican),  and  the  results  were 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  normal  procedures,  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  No  one 
had  alleged  fraud  in  the  election,  and  no 
one  implied  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  done 
anything  shady  or  undignified.  Democrats 
didn't  even  bother  to  challenge  the  results 
under  the  Contested  Elections  Act.  which 
sets  forth  a  procedure  for  reviewing  very 
tight  elections.  The  law  In  effect  lets  the 
House  review  an  election  much  as  a  court 
would— taking  depositions,  reviewing  evi- 
dence, even  demanding  a  new  election.  At 
first,  they  tried  to  have  the  recount  thrown 
out.  asking  a  federal  court  to  find  fault  with 
Indiana's  recount  procedure.  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  case. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  recounts  was  taking 
place  in  Indiana.  County  clerks  appointed 
three-member,  bipartisan  election  review 
boards,  which  examined  ballots  and  double- 
checked  procedures.  Those  recounts  en- 
larged Mr.  Mclntyre 's  margin  by  381  votes. 

Still.  Reps.  O'Neill  and  Coelho  wouldn't 
rest.  They  strong-armed  colleagues  into  ac- 
cepting House  Resolution  1— the  first  legis- 
lation of  the  session— that  essentially  gave 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  and 
not  the  people  of  Indiana,  final  say  about 
the  election.  The  Democratic  leaders  argued 
that  a  1961  case,  in  which  Democrat  Ed 
Rcusch  was  seated  after  earlier  results  had 
given  Republican  George  Chambers  the  vic- 
tory, offers  a  precedent.  But  in  that  case, 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  invalidated 
his  own  certification  of  victory  for  Mr. 
Chambers,  after  verifying  charges  of  elec- 
tion fraud.  As  we  noted  above,  there  were 
no  such  charges  or  changes  in  certification 
this  time  around. 

House  leaders  have  merely  confirmed  that 
they  believe  in  the  one-man.  one-vote  con- 
cept only  if  it  favors  Democrats.  Consider  a 
few  interesting  statistics:  Democrats  won 
50.03  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for  House 
seats  this  year,  but  district  lines  drawn  by 
state  legislatures  gave  them  58.16  of  the 
seats  in  the  House.  By  the  same  token,  the 
membership  on  key  committees  hardly  re- 
flects Americans'  preferences  on  policy. 
Democrats  hold  58.7  percent  of  the  votes  on 
the  Budget  and  Armed  Services  committees 
and  61.4  percent  Of  the  seats  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  Mclntyre  case  demonstrates  with 
frightening  clarity  how  politicians  can  aban- 
don their  principles  for  partisan  reasons.  In 
a  fairer  world,  the  House  would  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre  provisionally,  and  let  the 
courts  or  the  sovereign  people  of  Indiana  do 
what  they  must  to  resolve  matters  further. 


He  has,  by  any  reasonable  standard,  won 
that  seat  fairly.  His  only  sin  seems  to  be 
that  he  didn't  win  by  enough  votes  to  make 
Tip ONeill  happy. 

Let  me  carry  you  back,  for  a 
moment,  to  what  newspaper  after 
newspaper  has  said  about  our  current 
situation. 

Very  strong  words  have  been  used. 
From  the  E>etroit  News,  the  words, 
"freightening  clarity,  how  politicians 
can  abandon  their  principles  for  parti- 
san reasons." 

Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "Mcln- 
tyre case  is  unprecedented." 

Prom  the  Evansville  newspaper  we 
are  warned  by  Mr.  McConnaughay  of 
cynicism,  a  cancer  to  the  body  politic, 
to  our  very  democratic  tradition. 

Prom  the  Elvansvllle  newspaper's 
own  editorial,  they  say  it  is  "reprehen- 
sible and  unacceptable."  They  charge 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
'playing  politics." 

Prom  the  Detroit  Free  press,  they 
cite  de  Tocquevllle's  warning  of  the 
legal  despotism  of  the  legislature  of 
tyranny. 

Every  person  who  voted  to  seat 
Mclntyre,  the  five  Democrats  who  had 
the  courage  to  rebel  against  their 
party's  whip,  the  180  or  so  Republi- 
cans, now  face  a  real  choice.  By  any 
reasonable  standard,  as  measured  in 
Michigan,  in  Texas,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  in  Indiana  itself,  this  House  is 
now  violating  the  constitutional  prece- 
dent. Every  time  we  walk  in  this  body 
and  we  permit  tyranny  and  we  permit 
a  majority  to  steal  a  seat  from  the 
people  of  Indiana,  every  time  we  vote 
without  the  people  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  having  a  vote,  we  tol- 
erate tyranny. 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  erosion, 
this  kind  of  arrogance  of  power,  which 
most  worried  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
They  were  very  awsu-e.  In  the  Wilkes 
case  in  Britain,  Just  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  of  the  dangers  that  a 
legislative  body  would  decide  not  to 
seat  someone  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  knew  well  the 
political  bosses.  Ideological  factions, 
interest  groups  could  make  decisions 
which  deny  to  the  people  their  voice, 
their  spokesman,  their  seat.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  would  never  have 
tolerated  this  kind  of  scene.  So  we  face 
a  real  challenge.  And  I  urge  every 
Democrat  who  voted  not  to  give  the 
people  of  Indiana  a  voice  to  look  again 
at  this  case. 

What  you  have  been  told  by  your 
leadership  is  simply  not  correct.  It  is 
not  true  to  assert  that  the  Democratic 
incvmibent  ever  had  a  majority.  It  is 
simply  not  true.  The  only  time  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  majority  was  a  math- 
ematical error  because  one  clerk 
counted  two  precincts  twice.  There  has 
never  been  an  accurate  or  honest 
coimt  which  in  any  way  gave  the 
Democratic  incumbent  the  majority. 
He  lost  the  election.  He  lost  the  re- 
count by  a  bigger  margin. 


It  is  simply  not  true  to  suggest  that 
Indiana's  law  is  peculiarly  vague  or 
strange.  The  fact  is  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana has  adopted  very  strict  rules  pre- 
cisely to  prevent  cheating,  to  prevent 
stuffing  the  ballot  box,  to  prevent 
voting  by  people  who  might  put  in  a 
number  of  ballots  without  having  the 
niunber  of  people. 
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The  reason  they  have  to  initial  each 
ballot  is  to  make  sure  that  a  real 
person  voted,  and  to  turn  that  law  on 
its  head  and  suggest  that  those  votes 
were  thrown  out  in  order  to  cheat  is  a 
disgrace.  It  is  to  shame  the  people  of 
Indiana.  It  is  to  suggest  that  the  State 
of  Indiana  would  steal  a  seat.  It  is  to 
suggest  that  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  legislature  would  conspire.  In 
effect  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana is  being  smeared  by  those  who 
suggest  that  a  duly  sent  certificate 
should  not  be  counted. 

It  is  simply  wrong  to  cite  the  1961 
case.  It  is  factually  inaccurate.  There 
has  never  been  a  certificated  winner  in 
modem  times  who  was  not  seated  if 
his  certificate  was  valid.  The  1961  case 
is  a  red  herring  thrown  across  the 
path  to  stop  the  argument.  Some 
members  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
have  systematically  and  deliberately 
confused  the  Issue  and  have  sought  to 
avoid  an  honest  and  fair  hearing. 

The  fact  is  that  Mclntyre  has  won 
the  election  and  Mclntyre  has  won  the 
recount.  The  people  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  deserve  a  hearing,  and 
the  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  is  to  now  ask,  "What  should 
we  do  when  faced  with  a  legislative 
tyranny  which  is  willing  to  stop  the 
people  of  Indiana  from  having  their 
representation?" 

I  deeply  urge  every  Member  to  look 
at  this  case.  If  you  already  believe  that 
Mclntyre  should  be  seated,  ask  your- 
self, "What  are  the  moral  burdens  and 
obligations  you  carry  to  insure  in  the 
next  few  days  that  Mclntyre  is  seated 
and  that  the  people  of  Indiana  have 
their  true  voice?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  not 
yet  been  convinced,  look  at  the  case. 
Read  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
read  the  Indianapolis  editorial,  read 
the  Evansville,  IN,  editorial,  read  the 
Detroit  edltiorials,  read  the  Texas  edi- 
torials. Why  is  it,  if  your  leadership's 
case  makes  any  sense,  that  again  and 
again  around  the  country,  when 
people  look  at  this  case,  they  say, 
"You  ought  to  seat  Mclntyre"?  If  the 
Democrats'  case  is  so  powerful,  why 
did  it  fail  to  convince  the  Washington 
Post? 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  no  good, 
decent,  legal  grounds  to  avoid  seating 
Mclntyre. 

Finally,  every  citizen  who  studies 
this  case  should  ask  himself,  "What 
should   I   do?   How   did   my   Member 


vote?  Does  my  local  news  media  under- 
stand this  issue?"  Because  I  think  it 
really  was  said  exactly  correctly  in  the 
Evansville  Press  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, in  the  editiorial  entitled,  "Time 
To  Take  a  Seat,"  when  they  said  at 
the  very  end:  "All  voters  in  all  districts 
should  remember  that  the  next  time 
the  polls  open." 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  House  has  the 
power  to  steal  a  seat  from  the  people 
of  Indiana,  it  has  the  power  to  steal  a 
seat  from  the  people  of  Texas;  it  has 
the  power  to  steal  a  seat  from  the 
people  of  Georgia;  it  has  the  power  to 
steal  a  seat  from  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia: and  it  has  the  power  to  steal  a 
seat  from  the  people  of  New  York. 

If  this  year  they  can  deny  Rick 
Mclntyre  and  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  a  seat,  then  what  can 
they  do  the  next  time?  If  we  sit  by 
passively  and  allow  a  handful  of  men 
to  impose  their  will,  to  seize  a  seat, 
then  what  will  they  try  next  time? 
And  what.  20  or  30  or  40  years  from 
now,  will  their  successors  try? 

We  have  here  a  clear  case.  The  time 
to  reassert  the  precedent  that  a  certi- 
fied winner  sits  in  this  House  until  the 
election  committee  reports  is  now.  The 
time  to  draw  the  line  and  say  the 
people  of  the  United  States  deserve 
representation,  full  representation,  for 
2  full  years  Is  now. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  look  carefully  at  this  case, 
for  in  the  next  few  days  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  again,  and  I  hope  this 
time  you  will  vote,  not  as  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  insists,  not  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee  asks,  but 
you  will  look  at  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  and  you  will  decide  to  vote  to  seat 
the  person  whom  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana elected,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Indiana  certified,  and  the  recoimt  indi- 
cated won,  and  then  allow  the  task 
force  to  do  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  only  reason- 
able and  honorable  procedure. 


I  am.  at  the  moment,  extremely  confused. 
Being  a  senior  at  Stow  High  School.  I  have 
done  much  thinking  about  college  and  my 
plans  and  goals.  Because  I  am  paying  for  my 
college  expenses  by  myself,  I  am  greatly  in 
need  of  any  aid  I  can  receive.  It  Is  possible 
for  me  to  attend  a  nearby  university  with  an 
academic  scholarship  I  have  received;  how- 
ever, this  university  does  not  have  my  de- 
sired major  In  their  curriculum.  I  am  in 
need  of  assistance  to  attend  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a  current  high  school  student.  I  have 
faced  many  changes  because  of  the  stressed 
•Excellence  in  Schools. "  President  Reagan 
seems  very  concerned  about  high  school  stu- 
dents and  their  college  board  examinations, 
but  may  I  ask  what  benefits  a  high  SAT  or 
ACT  score  has  if  one  cannot  afford  to 
attend  a  quality  university  to  which  he  has 
been  accepted  because  of  these  scores?  It 
seems  to  me  that  someone  who  is  Interested 
In  bettering  students  would  also  want  these 
people  to  attend  a  university  to  further  this 
education.  It  has  been  expressed  many 
times  by  various  people  that  the  future  of 
this  country  is  dependent  on  the  people  in 
my  age  group.  Where  is  the  country  going  If 
we  cannot  get  more  than  a  high  school  di- 
ploma? 

TTiis  issue  is  extremely  Important  to  me 
and  many  other  affected  students.  I  hoi)e 
we  will  receive  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Laura  A.  CAsnna. 

I  think  that  this  letter  clearly  stetes 
why  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  some 
financial  assistance  to  students  and  to 
educational  institutions.  In  order  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  our  society,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  assistance  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  an  educa- 
tion without  the  Government's  help. 

As  we  make  difficult  budget  choices 
in  the  coming  months,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  how  our  decisions 
affect  the  lives  of  our  constituents  like 
this  high  school  senior.* 


A     STUDENT     SPEAKS     OUT     ON 

CUTS    IN    THE    STUDENT    LOAN 

PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  touching  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  who  is  a 
high  school  senior  considering  her 
plans  for  college.  She  is  afraid  that  if 
the  Congress  adopts  the  President's 
proposed  cuts  in  the  Student  Loan 
Program  and  other  student  assistance 
programs,  she  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  attend  a  college  that  has  her 
desired  field  of  study.  The  full  text  of 
her  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Representativi  Seibdu-irg:  I  have 
just  finished  reading  an  article  about  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plans  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  and  financial  aid. 


PRODUCTIVITY  INCENTIVE  ACT 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  en- 
courage better  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  greater  productivity  in  the 
United  States. 

The  domestic  manufacturing  sector 
of  the  economy  has  been  under  severe 
pressure  from  foreign  competition 
over  the  past  decade.  WhUe  foreign 
competitors  have  frequently  had  ad- 
vantages in  terms  of  newer  production 
facilities  and  lower  labor  costs,  I'm 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  Import  revolution 
has  been  the  productivity  gains  made 
by  our  foreign  trading  partners. 

Under  the  prevailing  wage  system  in 
this  country,  employees  often  feel  that 
they  have  little  stake  in  the  company's 
performance.  Wages  usually  bear  no 
direct  relationship  to  company  earn- 
ings, and  companies  tisually  adjust  to 


downturns  in  the  business  cycle  simply 
by  lajring  their  employees  off.  As  a 
result,  workers  perceive  their  pay  in- 
creases as  being  wholly  independent  of 
the  company's  profitability,  and  no 
clear  link  is  established  between  pay 
and  productivity.  The  hourly  wage 
system  gives  employees  little  incentive 
to  use  their  experience  and  ingenuity 
to  help  their  company  become  more 
profitable  by  cutting  costs  and  increas- 
ing productivity.  The  result  has  meant 
all-too-often  that  American  manufac- 
turers cannot  compete  with  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  made  by  their  foreign 
competition.  Profits  decline  as  imports 
penetrate  the  American  market.  Jobs 
are  lost. 

The  prevailing  wage  structure  also 
emphasizes  the  divergence  rather  than 
the  community  of  interest  between 
employer  and  employee  and  thereby 
contributes  greatly  to  the  antagonism 
that  has  been  so  characteristic  of 
labor-management  relations  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  afford  such 
antagonism  if  we  are  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  changing  global  econo- 
my. 

There  are  signs  that  workers  and 
management  are  beginning  to  imder- 
stand  better  the  need  to  emphasize 
community  of  interest  in  the  labor 
field.  A  Washington  Post  article  of 
February  17  detailed  the  efforts  by 
the  U.S.  auto  industry  to  rethink  its 
wage  structure.  General  Motors, 
which  committed  recently  to  produce 
the  Saturn,  a  completely  new  car  for 
the  American  market,  is  examining 
ways  of  increasing  worker  involvement 
in  quality  and  productivity  improve- 
ment. The  basic  objective  of  the 
Saturn  project  is  to  improve  productiv- 
ity by  nearly  50  percent,  stripping 
some  60  of  the  130  worker  hours  it 
now  takes  to  build  an  average  GM  car. 
GM  intends  to  achieve  that  goal  by 
using  its  work  force  more  effectively 
and.  apparently,  by  drawing  on  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  of 
its  employees  to  maximize  productivi- 
ty in  the  assembly  line. 

This  is  welcome  news.  Congress  can 
and  should  help  efforts  to  improve 
productivity  by  providing  incentives  to 
do  so.  My  biU  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  adopt  a  wage  base  and  a 
bonus  determined  by  reference  to  com- 
pany profits  or  cost  savings,  with  the 
bonus  comprising  up  to  one-third  of 
the  employee's  annual  income.  To 
offset  any  additional  cost  associated 
with  establishing  and  running  this 
new  wage  system,  employers  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  bonus  in  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, 5  percent  in  the  second  year, 
and  3  percent  in  the  third. 

The  bill  would  give  workers  a  strong 
incentive  to  be  more  cost  conscious 
and  productivity  conscious,  since  their 
pay  would  depend  to  a  degree  on  the 
earnings  of  the  company  or  increases 
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in  productivity.  To  the  extent  that 
profit  or  gain  sharing  are  adopted,  the 
system  would  give  the  company  a 
means  of  adjusting  its  labor  costs 
during  economic  downturns  without 
cutting  the  workers'  base  pay  or,  more 
important,  without  resorting  to  the 
traditional  layoffs  to  maintain  a  speci- 
fied level  of  corporate  profitability. 
The  resulting  job  security  cannot  help 
but  produce  greater  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  employees,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  employer-employee  relations. 
The  bill  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
one-way  street.  It  would  be  reasonable 
for  employees,  in  exchange  for  their 
acceptance  of  a  bonus  wage  plan,  to  be 
given  more  of  a  say  in  company  oper- 
ations, particularly  those  which  tie  di- 
rectly to  productivity,  and  hence  to 
their  bonus. 

My  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  our  coun- 
try's economic  problems,  but  it  should 
help  improve  job  security  as  well  as 
productivity,  and  many  other  changes 
are  in  order  if  we  are  going  to  reverse 
our  poor  productivity  growth  over  the 
past  few  years.  If  we  concentrate  in- 
stead on  dividing  up  a  diminishing  eco- 
nomic pie,  we  will  all  be  losers.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  enlarge  the  pie  by 
examining  policies  and  practices  which 
hinder  productivity,  and  replacing 
them  with  practices  which  encourage 
productivity  gains  and  enhance  job  se- 
curity. 

A  copy  of  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle follows  these  remarks. 

Auto  Industry  Seeks  a  New  Wage  Model 
(By  Warren  Brown) 

When  the  U.S.  auto  industry  introduced 
the  assembly  line  early  in  the  century,  it 
revolutionized  the  way  the  American  worker 
was  paid.  With  a  firm  grip  on  the  pace  of 
production.  U.S.  manufacturing  industries 
installed  the  hourly  wage  system— which 
has  prevailed  ever  since. 

Now  the  auto  industry  once  again  has 
become  a  laboratory  for  pay  in  America  as 
manufacturers  search  for  new  ways  to  tie 
blue-collar  wages  to  corporate  performance. 

General  Motors  Corp-.  for  example,  is  ex- 
amining the  concept  of  "gain  sharing,"  in 
which  blue  collar  employes,  working  closely 
with  management  on  the  factory  floor,  are 
rewarded  for  their  contributions  to  both 
quality  and  productivity. 

These  experiments  may  well  change  both 
the  way  millions  of  people  are  paid  in  this 
country  and  how  a  whole  range  of  products 
outside  the  auto  industry  are  manufactured. 

But  market  forces  unlike  those  of  the 
early  days  of  the  industry  are  behind  the 
new  pressures  for  change.  The  assembly  line 
permitted  development  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion capabilities  needed  to  meet  vast,  unmet 
consumer  demand  for  an  emerging  product. 
And  the  hourly  wage  was  a  means  to  stabi- 
lize the  industry  work  force. 

Today,  the  search  for  a  new  pay  system  in 
America  is  the  result  of  a  much  different 
challenge— shrinking  domestic  markets, 
largely  caused  by  foreign  competition.  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  searching  for  new  ways 
to  compete  in  a  post-industrial  society. 

The  current  focus  for  change  is  the  new 
Saturn  project  announced  recently  by  Gen- 
eral Motors.  GM  Chairman  Roger  B.  Smith 
said  his  company  was  going  outside  the  cur- 


rent corporate  structure  to  create  Saturn 
Corp..  a  completely  new  car  company  for 
the  American  market. 

Saturn's  basic  objective  is  to  produce  up 
to  500.000  subcompact  cars  annually,  begin- 
ning by  1990.  Its  overall  goal  Is  to  change 
domestic  auto  production  methods  radically. 
to  strip  60  worker-hours  from  the  average 
130  hours  GM  now  uses  to  build  one  car, 
and  to  come  up  with  a  pay  system  that  more 
closely  reflects  production  costs  and  corpo- 
rate performance. 

Ford  and  Chrysler  are  working  on  similar 
projects  with  similar  aims.  Ford  calls  its 
program  Alpha.  Chrysler  has  Concept  90. 

In  announcing  the  Saturn  project.  Smith 
said  GM  was  giving  the  new  company  a 
"clean  sheet"  to  build  Its  cars.  This  would 
Include  a  new  relationship  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers  union  and  the  way  its  mem- 
bers would  be  paid,  he  said. 

Neither  Saturn  nor  UAW  officials  have  of- 
fered any  details  on  what  type  of  pay 
system  might  be  devised  at  the  new  GM 
company.  But  besides  "gain  sharing,"  com- 
pany officials  Alt  using  such  terms  as  "pay- 
for-knowledge"  <also  known  as  "versatility 
premium"),  and  "employe  Involvement"  to 
describe  the  system  they  hope  will  emerge 
eventually. 

The  push  for  a  new  wage  system  for  the 
U.S.  auto  business  follows  a  decade  of  deci- 
mation and  change  for  the  industry's  work 
force.  Imports  rose  from  15.2  percent  of 
overall  U.S.  auto  sales  In  1970  to  23.4  per- 
cent in  1984  (reaching  an  all-time  high  of 
30.5  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1982). 

Since  1979.  the  auto  industry  work  force 
has  been  cut  more  than  40  percent — a  loss 
of  656.000  jobs. 

The  erosion  of  jobs  and  the  wave  of  im- 
ports appear  to  have  created  a  new  setting 
for  labor-management  relations  in  the  in- 
dustry as  employer  and  worker  search  for 
ways  to  meet  competition.  These  efforts  at 
cooperation  are  intensifying  as  the  major 
Japanese  auto  companies  begin  to  set  up 
manufacturing  operations  on  American  soil 
using  techniques  and  traditions  from  their 
home  country. 

But  not  all  will  be  imitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  GM's  Smith,  for  example, 
said  the  Saturn  operation  will  be  designed 
"to  leapfrog  the  Japanese."  And  George 
Hoffer,  an  economist  and  auto  industry  ana- 
lyst at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
in  Richmond,  predicted  that  the  "Japanese 
mystique  will  disappear"  as  more  Japanese 
auto  makers  are  producing  vehicles  in  this 
country. 

By  1990.  the  Japanese  wUl  be  able  to  make 
as  many  as  900.000  cars  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Maryann  N.  Keller,  a 
director  and  analyst  at  New  York-based 
Vilas-Flscher  Associates. 

Japan's  Honda  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  and  Nissan 
Motor  Co  Lt.  buUt  a  total  of  234,111  vehicles 
in  the  United  States  last  year.  Both  compa- 
nies, which  so  far  operate  without  a  union, 
are  planning  to  expand  U.S.  production  fa- 
culties. 

Toyota  Motor  Corp.  amd  General  Motors 
Corp.  have  formed  a  Joint-venture  company. 
New  United  Motor  Manufacturing  Inc. 
[NUMMU.  to  build  up  to  250.000  subcom- 
pact cars  annually  In  Fremont,  Calif.  Pro- 
duction began  last  Dec.  4.  Toyota  also  is  al- 
lowed to  build  its  own  cars  here  under  the 
Joint-venture  agreement. 

Mazda  Motor  Corp.  last  December  an- 
nounced plans  to  Invest  $450  million  in  a 
new  auto  assembly  facility  in  Flat  Rock, 
Mich.,  where  it  plans  to  build  240.000  small 
cars  annually.  Mitsubishi  Motors  Corp.  also 


is  considering  the  possibility  of  assembling 
cars  in  this  country. 

The  Japanese  are  coming  here  with  new 
work  rules,  new  production  methods  and  a 
resolve  to  create  a  domestic  work  force  that 
is  willing  to  share  the  risk  as  well  as  the  re- 
wards of  free  enterprise.  They  are  seeking  a 
basic  attitudinal  change,  one  that  would 
make  employes  more  like  entrepreneurs. 

The  Japanese  objective  is  simple.  At 
home,  they  enjoy  an  advantage  in  produc- 
tion costs  over  their  American  competitors 
estimated  at  more  than  $1,500  a  car.  They 
want  to  retain  as  much  cf  the  advantge  as 
possible  in  their  assembly  operations  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

U.S.  auto  Industry  analysts  say  the  Japa- 
nese are  traveling  a  difficult  road.  This 
country's  car  business  traditionally  has  been 
characterized  by  Inflexible  work  rules,  an 
imbedded  hourly-wage  mentality  and  execu- 
tive compensation  practices  that  seem  to 
assume  guaranteed  returns  on  investments, 
analysts  say. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to 
alter  this  culture.  But  all  of  the  Big  Three 
domestics— OM,  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrys- 
ler Corp.— are  acting  as  If  the  Japanese  will 
succeed. 

"That  is  the  reason  behind  Saturn," 
Hoffer  said. 

"The  main  reason  for  Saturn  is  to  break 
away  from  old  union  contracts  and  to  estab- 
lish flexibility  in  the  workplace.  GM  no 
longer  wants  to  have  people  on  one  specific 
line  doing  one  specific  job.  The  traditional 
auto  assembler  clearly  will  have  a  less  im- 
portant role  In  the  cost  of  production," 
Hoffer  said. 

That  does  not  mean  assembly  workers  will 
disappear.  "Your  can't  make  a  car  without 
them,  but  there  will  be  fewer  of  them.  Their 
wages,  as  a  result,  will  not  be  that  much  of  a 
problem  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things," 
Hoffer  said. 

For  example,  to  get  500,000  cars  a  year, 
Saturn  officials  will  hire  6.000  production 
workers— 3.000  per  shift  on  a  two-shift 
workday.  GM  would  have  had  to  hire  about 
10,000  pr(x]uction  workers  to  get  a  similar 
output  in  1975  and  about  8,000  people  to  get 
a  comparable  yield  in  1980,  according  to 
some  industry  analysts. 

By  assigning  workers  multiple  tasks— the 
completion  and  quality  of  which  would  be 
aided  by  high-technology  tools — Saturn 
would  further  lower  the  cost  of  production 
wages,  Hoffer  said. 

GM's  assembly  workers  currently  receive 
an  average  base  wage  of  $12.82  an  hour,  in- 
cluding cost-of-living  allowances,  according 
to  UAW  spokesman  David  Mitchell.  GM 
would  be  able  to  increase  those  wages  with 
relatively  little  pain  by  having  a  smaller 
work  force  that  worked  more  efficiently. 

NUMMl,  which  will  negotiate  with  the 
UAW  In  the  spring,  is  looking  at  a  program 
comparable  to  gain  sharing.  NUMMI  appro- 
priately calls  its  program  the  "Suggestion 
Plan."  Like  gain  sharing,  the  NUMMI  plan 
would  reward  individual  workers  or  worker 
teams  based  on  their  specific  contributions 
to  better  pr(xluct  quality  and  efficiency. 

"That  kind  of  thing  is  very  big  at  Toyota," 
said  Tina  Bunyard,  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
company.  NUMMI  currently  has  an  average 
base  wage  rate  of  about  $11  an  hour.  But 
"attendance  awards"  and  other  bonuses 
could  lift  that  rate  up  to  GM's  average 
$12.82  hourly  level.  NUMMI  officials  said. 

GM  and  Ford  already  have  profit  sharing, 
which  means  that  workers  share  a  part  of 
those  companies'  annual  earnings.  GM's 
profit-sharing  pool  last  year  was  $282  mU- 
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lion— an  average  of  $515  for  each  of  the 
company's  547,000  employes— out  of  earn- 
ings of  $4.5  billion. 

"Since  1985,  we've  always  asked  for  profit 
sharing  from  the  companies,"  said  the 
UAWs  Mitchell.  "The  companies  said  no' 
until  1982,  when  they  didn't  have  any  prof- 
its to  share." 

A  ranking  Chrysler  official  said  last  week 
that  the  company  would  push  for  profit 
sharing  in  contract  negotiations  scheduled 
next  October.  Mitchell  said  the  UAW  "does 
not  regard  profit  sharing  as  a  substitute  for 
wage  increases.  We  believe  in  wage  in- 
creases, cost-of-living  allowances  and  profit 
sharing  on  top  of  wages." 

Mitchell  said  "there  are  really  no  funda- 
mental changes "  in  the  way  the  union  ap- 
proaches worker  compensation."  But  he 
added  that  the  union  is  not  inflexible.  "The 
UAW  has  always  bargained  based  on  the  re- 
alities at  the  given  bargaining  table,"  he 
said. 

With  the  growth  of  domestic  production 
of  Japanese  cars,  both  the  UAW  and  U.S. 
auto  makers  are  being  forced  to  rethink 
those  realities,  according  to  Audrey  Freed- 
man.  labor  economist  at  the  The  Confer- 
ence Board  in  New  York. 

Mazda  is  a  case  in  point,  Freedman  said. 
The  Japanese  auto  maker  has  invited  the 
UAW  to  represent  what  are  expected  to  be 
3,500  workers  at  its  planned  assembly  facili- 
ty in  Flat  Rock,  near  Detroit.  But  she  said 
that  Mazda  is  likely  to  push  programs  such 
as  pay-for-knowledge. 

GM  officials  said  that  they  already  are 
conducting  some  pay-for-knowledge  experi- 
ments. 

Nissan  officials  in  Tennessee  said  that 
their  comparable  pay  plan,  which  they  call 
the  "versatility  premium,"  is  running  at  top 
gear. 

"We  see  no  reason  to  have  four  mainte- 
nance men  doing  four  separate  maintenance 
jobs,  when  one  can  do  all  four,"  said  Wayne 
L.  Wright.  Nissan's  vice  president  for 
human  resources  in  Smyrna. 

"The  better  they  become"  at  doing  many 
jobs,  'the  more  they  earn, "  said  Wright, 
who  added  that  Nissan's  U.S.  workers  re- 
ceive a  base  hourly  wage  "in  line"  with  the 
$12.82  paid  at  GM  and  Ford. 

In  terms  of  hourly  wages,  "Our  competi- 
tors are  well  aware  that  they  pay  too  much. 
We're  guilty  of  that,  too, "  Wright  said,  aver- 
age hourly  wages  at  GM  and  Ford  are  $3.60 
above  the  $9.22  average  for  all  manufactur- 
ing workers  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  latest  (October  1984)  final  figxires 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statisitcs. 
But  Wright  said  that  Nissan  is  getting 
more  for  its  money  because  most  of  its  2,300 
employees  are  trained  to  do  more  than  one 
Job.  "This  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees, as  well,"  he  said.  "It  upgrades  their 
skills,  makes  them  transferable  and,  when 
one  job  goes  down,  they  don't  have  to  go 
home." 

Increasing  plant  and  worker  efficiency, 
and  designing  compensation  plans  to  better 
support  those  goals,  probably  is  the  best 
way  to  cut  costs.  Wright  said. 

Peter  J.  Pestillo,  Ford's  vice  president  for 
employee  relations,  agrees  with  that  assess- 
ment. 

"I  think  one  of  the  ways  to  produce  cars 
more  efficiently,  and  therefore  cheaper,  is 
to  use  your  work  force  more  effectively, " 
Pestillo  said.  "Workers  know  how  to  save 
effort  and  give  you  yield  and  the  kind  of 
quality  you  need.  To  the  extent  that  you 
engage  them  in  that,  you  get  it.» 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  AP- 
PROVE THE  COMPACT  OF 
FREE  ASSOCIATION  RELATING 
TO  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OP 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-29) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  February 
20.  1985.) 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  99th 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobs  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  which  were  adopted  at  the 
organizational  meeting  on  February  7, 
1985.  The  rules  were  agreed  to  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote. 
Rules  or  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aitairs 
roR  THE  99th  Congress 

RULE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  a 
part  of  the  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

Rin.E  II— MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  full 
committee  shall  be  at  10  a.m.  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other 
times  and  In  such  places  as  the  chairman 
may  designate;  however,  a  regular  Tuesday 
meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(c)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 


tee thereto  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum 
present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, hov}et>er:  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Provided,  hcnoever.  That 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearing. 

RULE  III— RECORDS  AND  ROLL  CALLS 

There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  SJ»all  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present 
but  not  voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  or.  In  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  member.  With  respect 
to  each  record  vote  by  the  committee  to 
report  any  bill  or  resolution,  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  such  resolution  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  committee  report. 

RULE  rv — QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee for  business  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  subcommittee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  thereof  for  business:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  V— REARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event,  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  whichever  the 
case  may  be,  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  E>ally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of 
his  or  her  appearance,  a  written  statement 
of  his  or  her  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  or  her  oral  presentation  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  of  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  such  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delit>- 
erations  and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  memt>er  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
committee. 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  in  t>oth  full  and  sub- 
conunittee  hearings  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  all  other  members  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognizing  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  memt)er8  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  memtjers  of  the  majority. 

Rtn.C  VI — OVERSIGHT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
the  various  subcommittees,  consistent  with 
their  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  Rule  VIII 
shall  have  oversight  responsibilities  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (b). 

(b>  Each,  subcommittee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  subcommittee,  and  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  entities  having  responsibilities  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereimder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated. 


In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  any  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or 
desirability  of  enacting  new  or  additional 
legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
subcommittee  (whether  or  not  any  bill  or 
resolution  has  been  introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
dertake future  research  and  forecasting  on 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

(c)  Each  subcommittee  shall  review  and 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  the  impact  or 
probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  affecting 
subjects  within  its  jurisdictions. 

RULC  VII— BROAIKASTING  OP  COMXITTKC 
HEARINGS 

Broadcasting,  either  by  radio  or  TV  of  all 
open  committee  hearings  and  meetings  shall 
be  permitted  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman,  in  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  such  action  is  warranted. 
Photographs  shall  be  permitted  during 
hearings  of  the  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees as  the  chairman  decides. 

All  coverage  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  whUe 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
memt)er  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 


shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  meml)ers  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shaU  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

RULE  VIII— irUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  five  standing  subcom- 
mittees as  follows:  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions; Hospitals  and  Health  Care:  Educa- 
tion, Training  and  Employment;  Compensa- 
tion, Pension  and  Insurance;  and  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs.  All  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  other  matters  related  to  the  sub- 
committees listed  under  standing  subcom- 
mittees named  below  shall  be  referred  to 
such  subcommittees,  respectively; 

Oversight  and  Investigations:  Investiga- 
tive authority  over  matters  that  are  re- 
ferred to  the  sutxrommittee  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  investigation  and 
appropriate  recommendations. 

Hospitals  and  Health  Care:  Veterans'  hos- 
pitals, medical  care,  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans. 

Eklucation.  Training  and  Employment: 
Education  of  veterans,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  readjustment  of  servicemen  to  ci- 
vilian life. 

Compensation.  Pension,  and  Insurance: 
Compensation,  pensions  of  all  the  wars  of 
the  United  States,  general  and  special,  and 
life  insurance  issued  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs:  Veterans' 
housing  programs,  and  cemeteries  of  the 
United  States  in  which  veterans  of  any  war 
or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  except  ceme- 
teries administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  burial  benefits. 

(b)  The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  shall  serve  as  ex-officio  members 
of  all  subcommittees  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  all  matters  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

RULE  IX— POWERS  ANDAITTIES  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcom- 


mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  conunittee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so.  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sul)committee,  for  the  repwrtlng 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  notice  of  the  filing  of 
that  request.* 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
FOR  THE  99TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  UDALL  aske<J  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  submit  herewith  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  in  accordance 
with  clause  2(a)  of  House  rule  XI: 

Rules  op  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Appairs 

A.  RtTLES  OP  general  APPLICATION 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.— The  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  rules 
of  its  Committees  and  Subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  Committees  and  Sul)committees. 
Written  rules  adopted  by  the  Committees, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  be  binding  on  each  Subcommit- 
tee. Each  Subcommittee  of  a  Committee  is  a 
part  of  that  Committee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  Committee. 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
pertains  entirely  to  Committee  procedure,  is 
incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time,  Place  of  Meetings.— (a) 
While  Congress  is  in  session,  regular  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  in  the  regularly  assigned  committee 
room.  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  9:45  a.m.  on  each  Wednesday, 
except  that  whenever  any  regularly  sched- 
uled party  caucus  or  conference  conflicts 
with  such  meeting  of  the  Committee,  then 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  a  later  time  or 
on  Thursday  or  on  such  other  day  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member.  Such  meet- 
ing shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair,  or  in  the  absence  of  the 


Chair,  by  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  present. 

(b)  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair  or  upon  written  request  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  as  provided  in 
Rule  XI,  Clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  When  a  regtUarly  called  party 
caucus  or  party  conference  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  session  after  10  a.m.  on  any  day.  and 
the  Chair  is  so  advised  not  later  than  12 
noon  on  the  preceding  day,  the  regularly 
scheduled  Committee  meeting  for  that  day 
shall  be  rescheduled  at  a  later  time  or  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  meeting  of  the  Conmiittee  or  any 
of  its  Subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  mark-up  of  legisla- 
tion, shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclo- 
sure of  testimony,  evidence  or  other  matters 
to  be  considered  would  endanger  the  nation- 
al security  or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided 
however.  That  no  person  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  such  congres- 
sional staff  and  such  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  mark-up  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Rule  3.  Agenda  for  Meetings.- The  agenda 
for  Committee  meetings,  setting  out  all 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
available  and  delivered  to  the  office  of  each 
Member  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
meeting:  Provided,  That  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

Rule  4.  Adjournment  of  Meetings.— A 
motion  to  adjourn  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  the  Chair,  in  his  discretion,  recog- 
nizes a  Member  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  motion  and  the  motion  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

Rule  5.  Committee  Procedure.— <a)  The 
date,  time,  place  and  subject  matter  of  all 
public  hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  of 
its  Subcommittees  shall  be  announced  at 
least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  hearings.  If  the  Committee,  or 
any  of  its  Subcommittees,  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cause  to  expedite  the  hearing, 
it  shall  make  the  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  Any  such  announcement 
shall  be  promptly  published  in  the  DaUy 
Digest. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided, 
That  the  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee  may 
by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  sub- 
sequent day  of  hearing:  Provided  further, 
That  two  or  more  Members  at  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
may  determine,  by  a  majority  vote, 

(1)  to  close  such  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  whether  testimony  or  evidence  to 
be  received  would  endanger  national  securi- 


ty or  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  in  violation  of  rule  XI.  2(k) 
(5)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House;  or 

(11)  to  close  the  hearing  as  provided  in  rule 
XI  2(kK5)  of  the  House. 

(c)  No  Member  may  be  excluded  from 
nonparticlpatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
of  the  Committee,  or  its  Subconunittees 
unless  the  House,  by  majority  vote,  author- 
izes the  Committee  or  its  Subcommittees, 
for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hear- 
ings on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or 
on  a  particular  subject  of  investigation,  to 
close  such  meetings  to  Members  by  the 
same  procedures  designated  in  this  rule  for 
closing  meetings  to  the  public. 

(d)  EAch  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  one  of  its  Subcommittees 
shall  file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
and  shall  limit  his  oral  presentation  at  his 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  argu- 
ment, unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Committee. 

(e)  The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcom- 
mittees shall  alternate  between  the  Majori- 
ty Members  and  the  Minority  Members.  In 
recognizing  Members  to  question  witnesses, 
the  Chair  may  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  Majority  and  Minority  party  Mem- 
bers present  and  may  recognize  two  Majori- 
ty party  Members  for  each  Minority  party 
Memt)er  recognized.  Each  Member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  Member  of 
the  Committee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 

(f)  No  biU.  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  reported  by  a  Subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  until  2  calen- 
dar days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  Subcommittee  and  such  action 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  Clerk 
to  all  Members  of  the  Committee  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  bill,  a  copy  has  been  delivered 
to  the  office  of  all  Members  so  requesting 
the  same,  together  with  a  section-by-section 
explanation  and.  if  a  change  in  present  law 
is  involved,  a  section-by-section  comparison 
with  the  present  law:  Provided.  That  this 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  0>mmittee  Mem- 
bers. 

Rule  6.  Quorum.— No  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  is  present,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  any  other  Committee 
business  one-third  of  the  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Testimony  and  evi- 
dence may  be  received  at  any  meeting  at 
which  there  are  present  two  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  A  quorum,  once  es- 
tablished, shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
Member  objects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness due  to  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  When  a 
call  of  the  roll  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum,  the  offices  of  all 
Members  shall  be  so  notified  and  the  Mem- 
t>ers  shall  have  not  less  than  10  minutes  to 
prove  their  attendance.  The  Chair  shall 
have  the  discretion  to  waive  this  require- 
ment when  &  quonmi  is  actually  present  or 
whenever  a  quorum  is  secured  and  may 
direct  the  Clerk  to  note  the  names  of  all 
Members  present  within  the  10  minute 
period. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.— A  vote  by  any  Member 
In  the  Committee  or  in  any  Subcommittee 
may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must 
be  in  writing.  Each  proxy  shall  designate 
the  Member  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
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thorization.  shall  assert  that  the  Member  is 
absent  on  official  business  or  otherwise 
unable  to  attend,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is  signed. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  8.  Subpenas  and  Oaths. — (a)  A  subpe- 
na  may  be  issued  by  a  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  Chair  of  the  Pull  Commit- 
tee and  signed  by  his  or  her  designee. 

(b)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  of  any  of  its  Subcommittees,  or  any 
Member  designated  by  either,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  any  witness. 

Rule  9.  Journal.  Rollc&lls.— (a)  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  journal  which  shall,  among  other 
things  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demand- 
ed. A  copy  of  the  Journal  shall  be  furnished 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  through  the 
Minority  Counsel.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  Members 
present  or,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  Member.  No  demand 
for  a  roUcall  shall  be  made  or  entertained 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  record 
vote  or  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

(b)  At  the  beginning  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Chair  may  announce  to  the 
Committee,  in  its  discretion,  that  further 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  on  any  mo- 
tions on  which  a  recorded  vote  Is  ordered  or 
on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under  Rule 
6  until  immediately  preceding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting.  In  such  instances,  the 
Committee  shall  proceed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meas- 
ures or  matters  until  all  such  business  is  dis- 
posed of  or  until  such  time  as  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  question  will  be  put  on  the 
matter  deferred.  The  question  on  any 
motion  so  postponed  shall  be  put  by  the 
Chair  and  shall  be  di5p>osed  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee, without  further  debate,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  If  the  Committee  ad- 
journs before  the  question  is  put  and  deter- 
mined on  such  motion,  then  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  next  meeting  shall  be  the 
disposition  of  such  motion. 

(c)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  in  the  Committee  office  for  Inspec- 
tion by  the  public.  Such  records  shall  consti- 
tute the  official  attendance  records  of  the 
Committee. 

Rule  10.  Filing  of  Committee  Report^.— 
(a)  All  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  each  pro- 
posed Committee  report  for  at  least  2  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  filing. 

(b)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  this  Committee,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of 
intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  after  the  copy  of  the  Committee 
report  in  substantially  final  form  is  com- 
pleted, excluding  formal  or  technical 
changes,  in  which  to  file  such  views,  In  writ- 


ing and  signed  by  that  Member  or  Members, 
with  the  Clerli  of  the  Committee.  In  the 
event  that  substantial  or  significant  changes 
are  made  In  the  Committee  report,  such 
Member  shall  have  not  more  than  one  cal- 
endar day  to  review  such  changes  and  alter 
his  or  her  views  in  responding  thereto.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  t>e  Included  within. 
and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  repori  filed  by 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter. 

(c)  The  time  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  rule  shall  run  concurrent- 
ly and  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  filing 
of  Committee  reports. 

Rule  II.  Record  of  Committee  Proceed- 
ings.—(a)  Evidence,  testimony,  and  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  will  be  received  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  of  proceedings  as  de- 
termined appropriate.  A  formal  transcript 
need  not  be  made  in  all  Instances  and  the 
Chair  may  exercise  discretion  as  to  content 
of  the  record.  A  complete  record  of  all  Com- 
mittee action,  which  shall  include  a  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
call  vote  is  demanded,  shall  be  kept  and  re- 
tained in  the  permanent  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee. All  printing  of  proceedings  or  of 
other  matter  shall  be  subject  to  general 
principles  promulgated  by  the  Chair  as  well 
as  by  approval  in  each  instance  not  only  by 
the  Chair  of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
but  also  by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  All  transcripts  of  public  meetings  and 
hearings  shall  be  available  for  Veview  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee.  Unrevised  and  un- 
edited hearing  transcripts  shall  not  be  re- 
produced in  any  form  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Chair  or  of  the  Member  in- 
volved. Transcripts  of  other  public  meetings 
of  the  Committee  and  its  Subcommittees 
shall  not  be  reproduced  in  any  form  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  or,  as  appropriate,  of  the  Chair 
of  the  Subcommittee  involved,  in  his  or  her 
discretion.  Records  and  transcripts  of  public 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  conducted 
during  any  prior  Congress,  may  be  made 
available  for  review  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee,  but  such  records  and  transcripts 
shall  not  be  reproduced  except  sis  permitted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  No  records  or  transcripts  of  Committee 
meetings  held  In  executive  session  shall  be 
released  unless  the  Committee  directs  oth- 
erwise. All  classified  documents,  transcripts, 
or  other  materials  shall  be  maintained  In  an 
appropriately  secured  location  and  shall  not 
be  released  for  review  by  any  unauthorized 
person.  Authorized  persons  must  review 
such  classified  materials  at  an  appropriate 
location  In  the  Committee  offices,  but  such 
material  shall  not  be  removed  from  the 
Committee  offices  for  any  reason  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  Chair  and,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Involved. 

Rule  12.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  Committee  hearings,  or 
Committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
Information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 


measures,  public  Issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  Its  Committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c>  It  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photo- 
graph, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  observance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  in  Its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

( 1 )  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
Committee  members  In  connection  with 
that  hearing  or  meeting  or  In  connection 
with  the  general  work  of  the  Committee  or 
of  the  House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  Committee,  or  any  member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  Committee,  or  any 
Memt>er  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  Committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause.  No  recording  of 
Committee  of  Subcomimlttee  proceedings 
shall  be  permitted  except  as  authorized  pur- 
suant to  these  rules. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  Conunittee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  Committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements  of 
this  clause. 

(f)  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photogmphed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 


(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
Member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
on  the  Committee  rostrum  or  in  positions 
which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  In.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  In 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national News  pictures.  If  request  is  made 
by  more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  on  the  Committee 
rostrum  or  between  the  witness  table  and 
the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstruslve  manner. 

Rule  13.  Committee  Staffs.— <o)  Pursuant 
to  Rule  XI,  Clause  6  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  staff 
members  who  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions  as  follows: 

three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Minority  party  of  the 
Committee; 

one  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  Chair  of 


each  of  the  standing  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee; 

one  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  ranking 
Minority  party  Member  of  each  standing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee;  and 

the  balance  of  any  unfilled  positions  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Conunittee  from  nomina- 
tions approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Committee; 

The  staff  members  selected  by  the  Majori- 
ty party  shall  be  assigned  such  legislative, 
oversight,  and  administrative  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Chair  of  the  Committee 
may  prescribe  and  shall  assist  Committee 
Members  in  connection  with  matters  related 
to  Committee  business.  Each  staff  member 
nominated  by  a  Subcommittee  Chair  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  that  Subcommittee  Chair.  The  staff 
members  selected  by  the  Minority  party 
shall  be  under  general  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Minority  party  Members  of 
the  Committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  they  determine  appropriate. 

(b)  A  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  select  and  designate  additional  staff 
members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Conunittee.  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  In 
carrying  out  Its  legislative,  investigative  and 
oversight  responsibilities.  The  Minority 
shall  be  accorded  fair  and  equitable  consid- 
eration with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
additional  staff,  but  Minority  staffing  shall 
continue  to  be  approximately  one-third  Mi- 
nority represenUtion  on  the  Committee. 
Such  staff  members  shall  be  assigned  such 
duties  pertaining  to  Subcommittee  business 
as  the  Subcommittee  Chair  or  the  Minority, 
respectively,  deem  advisable  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  prescril)ed  by  such  Sub- 
committee Chair  or  by  the  Minority. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  nile,  the  Committee  may  employ 
such  additional  nonpartisan  staff  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Such  staff  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  Majority 
or  Minority  party  and  shall  be  appointed 
only  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Blajority  party  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Minority  party.  The  Chair  of  the 
Committee  shaU  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  members 
of  the  staff  and  they  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities prescribed. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  staff  is  not  otherwise 
available  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  rule,  from  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Committee  staff  pursuant 
to  any  primary  and  additional  expense  reso- 
lution: 

(1)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  Subcom- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  one 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Subcommittee  Chair. 

(2)  The  ranking  Minority  party  Member 
of  each  standing  Subcommittee  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  Minori- 
ty party  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Subcommittee  Chair  pursuant 
to  Rule  XI,  Clause  8(d)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  Mi- 


nority party  Members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  Rule  XI.  Clause  6  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  All  staff  selected  pursuant  to  this  rule 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Subcommittees.  The  staff  of 
a  Subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair  of 
that  Subcommittee.  The  staff  assigned  to 
the  Minority  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Minority 
party  Members  of  the  Committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate.  The  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
assigned  to  a  Subcommittee  or  to  the  Minor- 
ity shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  oi'  the  Chair  of  the  Commit- 
tee, who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  authority  as  deter- 
mined appropriate. 

8.  StTBOOMMITTZES:  JUHISDICnOH. 

coKPOsmoii,  Ain>  powers 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Rules —The  Rules 
of  the  Committee,  where  applicable,  shall 
be  the  Rules  of  its  Subcommittees. 

Rule  15.  Reference  of  Legislation.— <a) 
Except  for  bUls,  resolutions,  or  matters  In- 
volving Indians  and  Indian  Tribes  and  the 
Commonwealths  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  retained  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  unless  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  an  appropriate  stand- 
ing, select,  or  special  Subcommittee,  every 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to  subcom- 
mittee within  2  weeks  from  the  date  of  its 
referral  to  the  Committee  unless  the  Chair, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Ma- 
jority Members  of  the  Committee,  orders 
that  it  be  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select 
or  special  Subcommittee. 

(b)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  a  Subcommittee  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  by  him  or  her  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Committee's 
direct  consideration  or  for  referral  to  an- 
other Subcommittee.  The  Chair  shall  so 
Inform  the  Members  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. In  writing,  and  such  recommendation 
shall  be  effective  within  1  week  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

<c)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Committee  to  a  Sul>commlttee 
may  be  recalled  from  such  Subcommittee  at 
any  time  by  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  for  its  direct  consideration 
or  for  reference  to  another  Subcommittee. 

Rule  16.  Subcommittees.- There  shall  be 
the  following  six  standing  Subcommittees  of 
the  Committee:  Subc»mmlttee  on  Energy 
and  the  Environment;  Subcommittee  on 
Public  LAnds;  Subcommittee  on  General 
Oversight.  Northwest  Power,  and  Forest 
Management;  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources:  Subcommittee  on  Mining 
and  Natural  Resources;  and  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation.  Addition- 
al standing  Sulx»mmittees  may  be  created 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  17.  Jurisdiction  of  Subcommittees.— 
(a)  The  jurisdiction,  including  legislative.  In- 
vestigative, and  oversight  responsibilities,  of 
the  six  standing  Subcommittees  shall,  sub- 
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Ject  to  alteration  as  other  Subcommittees 
are  created,  be  as  follows: 

StTBCOmHTTZI  ON  ENESGY  AND  THE 
EirVIRONltKNT 

(a)  Recommendations  with  respect  to  laws 
and  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  made  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  in  its  annual  Environ- 
mental Quality  Report  to  the  Congress. 

(6)  Selected  matters  and  proposals,  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman,  involving  the  envi- 
ronmentiU  impacts  of  any  laws  or  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear 
energy  industry,  including  regulation  of  re- 
search and  development  of  reactors  and  nu- 
clear regulatory  research  and  special  over- 
sight functions  with  respect  to  nonmilitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste. 

<d)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  public 
and  other  Federal  lands  and  conservation  of 
the  uranium  supply  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Legislation  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  from  or  within  Alaska  or 
concerning  the  disposition  of  oil  transported 
by  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

StTBCOMMITTKE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

(a)  Public  lands,  generally,  including 
measures  or  matters  related  to  entry,  ease- 
ments, withdrawals,  and  grazing. 

(b)  Measures  and  matters  relating  to  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

(c)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lands. 

(d)  Forest  reserves  created  from  the 
public  domain. 

(e)  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  and  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

(J)  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain  and 
other  Historic  Preservation  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 

(ff)  Cooperative  efforts  to  encourage,  en- 
hance, and  improve  international  programs 
for  the  conservation  of  land  and  related  re- 
sources, particularly  as  they  may  affect  con- 
servation efforts  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(7t)  All  measures  and  matters  involving  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
Antarctica. 

SUBCOIfMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  OVERSIGHT, 
NORTHWEST  POWER,  AND  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

(a)  General  and  continuing  oversight  and 
investigative  authority  over  activities,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  principal  standing  legislative 
Subcommittee  involved. 

(b)  Such  remedial  legislation  resulting 
from  the  findings  or  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  principal  standing  legislative 
Subcommittee  involved. 

(c)  FV)rest  management  of  forest  reserves 
created  from  the  public  domain,  except  mat- 
ters in  the  jurisdiction  of  other  subcommit- 
tees. 

(d)  Measures  or  matters  pertaining  to 
Northwest  power  and  the  I*acific  Northwest 
EUectric  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act.  together  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
transmission  lines  referred  thereto  by  the 
Chair  of  the  Full  Committee. 


SITBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 
RESOURCES 

(a)  Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects 
and  other  water  resources  development  pro- 
grams, including  policies  and  procedures  re- 
lating thereto. 

(b)  Compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  ap- 
portioiunent  of  interstate  waters. 

(c)  Water  rights  and  water  related  pro- 
grams of  the  Geological  Survey. 

(d)  Saline  water  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  water  resources  research 
program. 

(e)  Water  resources  planning  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

(f)  Programs  Involving  major  interbasln 
movement  of  water  or  power. 

SCBCOMMITTEB  ON  MINING  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

(a)  Mining  interests  generally,  including 
deep  seabed  mining  sind  matters  involving 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

(b)  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands, 
except  matters  Involving  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

(c)  Mineral  land  laws,  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

(d)  Geological  survey,  except  water  relat- 
ed programs. 

(e)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

(f)  Proposed  long-range  domestic  minerals 
programs,  including  availability  of  domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  require- 
ments. 

(g)  All  measures  and  matters  affecting 
geothermal  resources. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  PAKKS  AND 
RECREATION 

(a)  Measures  and  matters  related  to  the 
National  Park  System  and  all  of  its  units. 

(b)  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  National  Trails  System;  national 
recreation  areas;  and  other  national  units 
established  for  protection,  conservation, 
preservation,  or  recreational  development 
not  within  the  express  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands;  and  such 
military  parks,  battlefields,  national  ceme- 
teries, and  parks  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  administer  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  National  outdoor  recreation  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  administration.  Including  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

(b)(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  Rule  X, 
Clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  each 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Subcommittee,  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the 
administration  and  execution  thereof,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  programs  thereunder  are  being  Imple- 
mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additional  legislation  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  Subcommittee  (whether  or 
not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 


continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Subcommittee. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  Rule  X.  Clause  2.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter  Involved 
or  their  respective  designees,  shall  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  discuss  and  to 
assist  in  coordinating  oversight  plans  of 
their  respective  Committees. 

Rule  18.  Party  Ratios.— The  Chair  shall 
negotiate  with  the  Minority  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  each  Subcommittee,  with  due 
regard  for  the  preference  of  Members  for 
Sutx»inmittee  assignments,  except  that 
party  representation  on  each  subcommittee 
shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority 
party  than  the  ratio  for  the  Committee. 

The  Chair,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Majority  party,  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Minority 
party,  may  serve  as  Members  of  each  Sub- 
committee. 

The  size  and  party  representation  for 
each  Subcommittee  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress shall  be  as  follows: 
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Rule  19.  Special  or  Select  Subcommit- 
tee.—The  Chair  Is  authorized,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee,  to  appoint  such  special  or 
select  Subcommittees  as  he  deems  advisable 
for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  the  Committee.  Party  represen- 
tation on  each  such  Subcommittee  shall  be 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Rule  20.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees.—Elach  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  Chair  of  each  Subcommit- 
tee shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings 
of  their  respective  Subcommittees  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee and  of  other  Subcommittees  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  Committee  and  Sutx-ommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  21.  Travel.— (a)  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  travel 
by  Members  and  staff  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  E^h 
Subcommittee  Chair  may,  for  the  purposes 
of  field  trips  or  hearings  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  assign  any  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  that  Subcommittee. 

(b)  Staff  members  assigned  to  any  Sub- 
committee may  travel  in  connection  with 
their  respective  duties  only  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  Chair 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee.  F^ior  to  submitting  such  travel 
requests  to  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 


Chair,  all  Minority  staff  travel  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  approval  as  the  Minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  deem  appropriate. 
All  such  travel  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Rule  22.  Subcommittee  Chair.— (a)  The 
Majority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  Pull  Committee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  Standing  Subcommittee 
Chairs.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  The  Minority  shall 
select  a  counterpart  to  the  Subconunlttee 
Chair  for  each  of  the  Subcommittees.  The 
Chair  of  select  and  special  Subcommittees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  Majority  Members  of  the  Conunlttee 
except  that  no  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be 
Chair  of  another  legislative  Sut»committee 
of  the  House. 

(b)  Members  chosen  to  Chair  a  Sul)com- 
mlttee  shall  retain  a  ranking  position  on  not 
more  than  one  other  retained  Subcommit- 
tee. Any  Subcommittee  Chair  serving  on 
more  than  two  Subcommittees  shall  be  as- 
signed positions  on  additional  Subcommit- 
tees only  after  all  other  Members  are  as- 
signed to  Subcommittees  and  their  ranking 
established  on  such  Subcommittee,  then  the 
Subcommittee  Chairs  may  serve  In  the 
order  of  their  ranking  on  the  Committee. 

Rule  23.  Duties  of  Chair  Upon  Favorable 
Action  by  Committee —Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  favorable  reporting  of 
a  bill  or  resolution  from  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  and  shall  use  or 
cause  to  t)e  used  all  parliamentary  methods 
to  secure  passage  thereof,  without  such  ad- 
ditional authority  being  set  forth  particular- 
ly in  the  motion  to  report  each  individual 
bill  or  resolution.  Without  limiting  the  gen- 
erality of  the  foregoing,  the  authority  con- 
tained herein  extends  in  appropriate  cases 
to  moving  In  accordance  with  Rule  XXIV, 
Clause  5,  of  the  said  rules  that  the  House  go 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  consider  the  bill 
or  resolution;  and  to  moving  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XXIV,  Clause  2,  of  said  rules  for 
the  disposition  of  a  Senate  bill  or  resolution 
that  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  or  resolution  ais  reported. 

Rule  24.  Committee  Budget  and  Ex- 
penses.—(a)  Each  Subcommittee  Chair  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Chair  a  budget 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  covering 
the  funding  required  for  staff,  travel,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  The  Chair  shall 
prepare  a  consolidated  budget  for  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  shall  Include 
amounts  required  for  all  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittees, except  those  Committee  expenses 
to  be  paid  from  appropriations  provided  for 
by  statute. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  of 
each  such  budget,  the  Chair,  acting  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  XI,  Clause  5,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  prepare  and  Introduce  In  the 
House  a  supporting  expense  resolution,  and 
take  all  action  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  Chair  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee any  amendments  to  the  Committee  any 
amendments  to  each  expense  resolution  and 
any  changes  in  the  budget  necessitated 
thereby. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional  or   unforeseen   Committee  and  the 


Subcommittee's  expenses  may  be  procured 
by  one  or  more  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions processed  In  the  same  manner  as  set 
out  herein. 

(e)  Committee  members  shall  be  advised 
of  the  availability  of  each  monthly  report, 
prepared  by  the  Chair  for  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  which  shows  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  reporting 
period  and  cumulative  for  the  year,  antici- 
pated expenditures  for  the  projected  Com- 
mittee program,  and  detailed  information 
on  travel. 

Rule  25.  Recommendation  of  Conferees.- 
Whenever  In  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees.  Ma- 
jority Members  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Speaker  as  conferees  as  determined  by 
the  Majority,  and  Minority  Members  shall 
be  recommended  to  the  Speaker  as  confer- 
ees as  determined  by  the  Minority.  Recom- 
mended party  representation  shall  be  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  in  the  Committee.* 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT     OPERATIONS      POR 
THE  99TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    herewith 
are  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional   Record   the   rules   of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  were  adopted  on  Pebru- 
ary  6.  1985: 
Rules  or  the  CoKMrrm  on  Government 
Operations 

RULE  1  .—application  OP  ROTXS 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  Its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
spective chairmen.  [See  House  Rule  XI,  1.1 

RULE  a.— MKrriMGS 

The  regtilar  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  10  a.m.,  except  when  Con- 
gress has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting 
or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call 
and  convene  additional  meetings,  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  may  be  requested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  2(c)(2). 
Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  or  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  be  provided  with  a  memoran- 
dum at  least  three  calendar  days  prior  to 
each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining  (1)  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2) 
the  names,  titles,  background  and  reasons 
for  appearance  of  any  witnesses.  The  minor- 
ity staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
the  same  information  on  witnesses  whom 
the  minority  may  request.  [See  House  Rule 
XI,  2(b).] 

RULE  S.— QUORintS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  consti- 


tute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  recom- 
mendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting.  [See  House  Rule  XI,  2(h).l 

RULE  4.— COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  2(1). 

E^rery  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  In  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1K5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  In  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  In 
subcommittee  or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported 
upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  t>e  made 
to  have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee. 

RULE  8.— PROXT  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  In  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shaJl  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies; and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter.  (See 
House  Rule  XI,  2(f).] 

RULE  6.— ROLLCALLS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member.  [See 
House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

Rm.E  7.— RECORD  OP  COMMTTTEE  ACTIONS 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement.  (See  House 
Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

RI7LE  8.— SUBCOBfMITTEES;  REPERRALS 

There  shall  be  seven  subcommittees  with 
appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall  have 
fixed  Jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for 
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consideration  or  investigation  In  accordance 
with  their  fixed  Jurisdictions.  Where  the 
subject  matter  of  the  referral  involves  the 
jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
or  does  not  fall  within  any  previously  as- 
signed jurisdiction,  the  chairman  shall  refer 
the  matter  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters  referred  to 
subcommittees  may  be  reassigned  by  the 
chairman  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  sub- 
committee is  not  able  to  complete  its  work 
or  cannot  reach  agreement  therein.  In  a 
subcommittee  having  an  even  number  of 
members,  if  there  is  a  tie  vote  with  all  mem- 
bers voting  on  any  measure,  the  measure 
shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  full  com- 
mittee consideration  as  if  it  had  been  or- 
dered reported  by  the  subcommittee  with- 
out recommendation.  This  provision  shall 
not  preclude  further  action  on  the  measure 
by  the  subcommittee.  [See  House  Rule  XI, 
l(aK2).] 

RXTLX  9.— KZ  OmCIO  MEMBERS 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters; 
but.  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

RULE  10.— STAFF 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

ROLE  11.— STAFF  DIRECTIOIf 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

RTTLE  1  a.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  wiU 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  he  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings, 
including  the  date,  place,  subject  matter, 
and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  un- 
willing, who  would  be  called  to  testify,  in- 
cluding, to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof, 
witnesses  whom  the  minority  members  may 
request.  The  minority  members  shall  supply 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committe  or  sub- 
committee at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance.  [See  House  Rule  XI.  2 
(g>(3).  (gK4).  (j).  and  <k).] 

RTTLE  13.— OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
(See  House  Rule  XI.  2  (g)  and  (k).] 

RI7LE  14.— FIVE-MimrrE  RULE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 


for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI.  2(jK2).  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  IS.— INVBSnCATIVE  KSARINCS: 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI.  2<k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  16.— STENOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

A  Stenographic  record  of  aU  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  17.— TV.  RADIO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

RULE  18.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  Make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  required  by  House 
Rule  X.  4<cX2): 

(b)  Arrange  such  meetings,  designate  par- 
ticipants and  submit  such  reports  to  the 
House  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
coordination  of  oversight  activities  and  re- 
porting requirements  under  House  Rule  X. 
2(c); 

(c)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X,  2(d): 

(d)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates  required  by 
House  Rule  X.  4(g).  and  to  file  reports  with 
the  House  as  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act; 

(e)  Authorize  and  issue  subpenas  as  pro- 
vided In  House  Rule  XI.  clause  2(m),  In  the 
conduct  of  any  Investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and 

(f)  Prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNCREN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anmunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ii^.  Price,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 


morrow,  Thursday,  February  21,  1985, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,447. 

Mr.  McDade,  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  of  Mr.  Walker  today. 

Mr.  Gekas,  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  of  Mr.  Walker  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Broomtield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Htde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mrs.  Byron. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

568.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associate 
Director  for  Budget  and  Legislation.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
facts  in  the  case  of  an  apportionment  which 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  supple- 
mental estimate,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1515(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

569.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  IJnited  States,  transmitting  the  1985 
Budget  supplemental  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 448;  Public  Law  98-125,  section  114  (H. 
Doc.  No.  99-30);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

570.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  active 
duty  strength  level  of  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  civilian  personnel,  and  base 
structure,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(c)(3) 
(93  SUt.  806;  94  SUt.  2840);  to  the  Commit- 
tee o.i  Armed  Services. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations),  De- 
partme.nt  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
on  acti\e  duty  strength  level  of  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  personnel 
and  base  structure,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
138(c)(3)  (93  Stat.  806;  94  Stat.  2840);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

572.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  proposed  transfer  of 
functions  currently  assigned  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  In- 
stallations, and  Logistics  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  125(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CJeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

574.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting a  report  entitled:  "The  U.S.  Auto- 
mobile Industry,  1983, "  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-185,  section  12(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

575.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy  transmitting  a  notice 
of  meetings  of  the  International  B^nergy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
an  extension  of  a  deadline  in  a  rail  carrier 
proceeding,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327(k)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

577.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
an  extension  of  a  deadline  in  a  rail  carrier 
proceeding.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327(k)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

578.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  aunending  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  ad- 


ditional sums  for  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Program  Manager. 
Employee  Benefits  Division.  NAF  Personnel 
Directorate.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  U.S.  Army  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  [NAF)  employee  retirement  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.8.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  an  annual 
evaluation  of  compliance  with  the  laws  re- 
lating to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the 
Government  (Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  list  of  threatened 
areas  on  the  Registry  of  National  Land- 
marks and  threatened  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-383. 
section  8(a).  (90  SUt.  1940:  94  SUt.  68. 
1135);  Public  Law  97-100.  section  108;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Science,  trans- 
mitting a  hydrologlc  determination  regard- 
ing the  Navajo  Reservoir,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-483:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Program  Authorization  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting several  prospectuses  proposing 
building  projects  or  leases,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-249,  section  7(a)  (86  SUt. 
217);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtlon. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  origin,  contents,  destination,  and  dis- 
position of  all  humanitarian  foods  and  sup- 
plies transported  by  military  transport  to 
Central  America,  pursuant  to  section  1540 
of  the  1985  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN; 

H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
emergency  credit  to  farm  producers:  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  of  Indebtedness;  and  to  determine 
damages  caused  by  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  commodities, 
either  through  direct  embargo  or  failure  to 
sell  competitively:  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 

H.R.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
require  that  the  motor  vehicle  bumper 
standard  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  be  restored  to  that  In 
effect  January  1.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BEREU'I'EK: 
H.R.  1155.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency 
credit  and  debt  adjustment  relief  to  finan- 
cially stressed  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Uoall.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  expand 
services  for  the  prevention,   identification, 
treatment,  and  followup  care  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  among   Indian  youth,  and   for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Energy  and  ■ 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BLAGGI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Studds): 
H.R.  1157.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  TYans- 
porution  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission;   to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kostmater.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
de  Lugo.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Fauntrot.  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  better- 
ment of  faculty  development  and  university 
administration  in  certain  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  region  and  Central  America:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  lUlnois: 
H.R.  1159.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  avail- 
ability of  extended  and  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  shall  be  determined  by 
using  the  total  unemployment  rate  and  that 
such  benefits  may  be  made  available  on  an 
area  basis  within  a  SUte.  and  to  extend  the 
supplemental  unemployment  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  CoTNE,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.   Leland.   Mr.   Lun- 
DiNE.    Mr.    MOAKLEY,    Mr.    Market, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Owens,    Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Don- 
nelly): 
HJl.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  171  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  sue  the  United 
SUtes    for    damages    for    certain    injuries 
caused  by  improper  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  certain  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ides and  nitrogen  oxides  to  reduce  acid  dep- 
osition and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HANSEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
LoEFFLER.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
NiELSON    of    Utah,    Mr.    Leath    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr. 
Bliley.   Mr.   Schaefer,   Mr.   Light- 
foot,  and  Mr.  Monson): 
H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  SUte  esUblish- 
ment  of  maximum  speed  limits  not  in  excess 
of  70  miles  per  hour  for  portions  of  public 
highways  located  outside  of  traffic-congest- 
ed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

and  TransporUtlon.  

By  Mr.  HARTNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Htrrro.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
McCuROY.    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
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Spratt.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness): 

H.R.  1164.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  authorize  certain  reserve  of- 
ficers who  are  employed  as  military  techni- 
cians to  be  retained  in  an  active  status  until 
age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 

H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  broaden  the 
income  tax  base,  to  lower  tax  rates,  and 
achieve  a  more  neutral  tax  system  by  Impos- 
ing a  fair  and  simple  progressive  cash  flow 
income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  certain  provisions 
authorizing  reimbursement  for  expenses  of 
sale  and  purchase  of  a  residence  upon  the 
transfer  of  a  Federal  employee:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  cer- 
tain individuals  who  have  attained  age  65  or 
who  are  disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for 
property  taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  princi- 
pal residence  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  on  their  principal  residences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  investigate  alterna- 
tives to  the  institutionalization  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  service  during  World 
War  II  in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  as  mili- 
tary service  for  purposes  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hyde): 

H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  and  achieve  balanced 
budgets,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 

H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection 
of  statistics  on  crimes  motivated  by  racial, 
religious,  or  ethnic  hatred  by  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  include  in  the  uniform 
crime  reports  information  describing  the  in- 
cidence of  certain  offenses  involving  the  ex- 
pression of  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  preju- 
dice; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

H.R.  1173.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolfe): 

H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY: 

H.R.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  full  and 


effective  competition  in  International  tele- 
communications markets,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business, 
independent  investors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  revitalization  areas  in  distressed 
areas,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  tax  incentives  and  loan  pro- 
ceeds for  development  in  revitalization 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  and  Mr.  Bedell): 
H.R.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  equity  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  business  size  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1179.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  to 
persons  who  served  during  World  War  II  as 
Philippine   Scouts   the   difference   between 
the  pay  of  such  Philippine  Scouts  and  the 
pay  for  the  same  period  of  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service 
and  to  equalize  the  retired  pay  of  such  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  1180.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States.  Code  for  the  purpose  of  requiring 
that    the   minimum    age   established    by   a 
State  law  for  persons  purchasing,  possess- 
ing, or  consuming  alcoholic  beverages  shall 
be  the  minimum  age  for  such  persons  on 
military  installations  in  such  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  1181.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  5  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jones 
of     Tennessee.     Mr.     Swin.     Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Writlet.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Engush,  and  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi): 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  temporarily  prohibit  hostile  corpo- 
rate takeovers  of  domestic  petroleum  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  1183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    encourage    in- 
creases in  productivity  by  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  certain  employee  bonuses  which 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  profits  or 
cost  savings:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.    1184.   A  bill   to  provide  emergency 

credit  to  financially  stressed   farmers  and 

ranchers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RlTDD): 

H.R.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  1186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  a 
taxpayer's  modified  adjusted  gross  Income 
the  amount  of  Interest  received  or  accrued 
by  the  taxpayer  In  determining  whether  the 
taxpayer's  social  security  benefits  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  are  to  be  included 
in  gross  Income  subject  to  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  1,  1985,  as 
"National  Pedestrian  Safety  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  April  1.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional  Philippine   Veteran   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Ras.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  12,  1985,  as   "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STALLINOS: 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating  the    75th    anniversary    of   the    Boy 
Scouts  of  America;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  using  the  total  unemployment  rate 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  availability 
of  extended  and  supplemental  benefits  for 
the  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.  Con.   Res.   61.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  1-year  freeze  in  real  Federal 
spending,   and   for  other  punxwes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools;  Jointly, 
to   the  Committees  on   the  Judiciary   and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
CoDCKLiM,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois): 
H.   Con.   Res.   63.   Concurrent   resolution 
concerning  United  States-Japan   trade;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  63.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  99th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.  Res.  64.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.  Res.  65.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Management 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  EkJucatlon 
and  Labor  in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  1187)  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Ping 
Lee;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  LtTNDiNE,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr. 
Barnes. 

H.R.  26:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 

HORTON. 

H.R.    99:    Mr.    Ford    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Torres. 
H.R.  153:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.R.  346:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H.R.  423:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Oekas.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  511:  Mr.  Gray  of  IllinoU.  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Brooks,  and 
Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  568:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr. 
Tacke,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  787:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  849:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Mrazex,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Kasich.  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Roe.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr. 
Hayes. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Delldms.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Matsot. 

H.R.  998:  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  Mr.  ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1006:  Mr.  Codghlin.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
DAtrs,  Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  Yoong  of 
Alaska. 


H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact,  Mr.  E>ANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Ham(}shire.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Swindall,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Grotberg.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Pursell.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Vehto. 

H.J.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Wright. 
and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
E:merson.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ovitens. 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Reid.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  FuguA, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Walcren. 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  BREAinc.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mrs. 
Byron,    Mr.    Carper.    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr. 


CoELHO,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Craic.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Erd- 
REicH,  Mr.  E^TANS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hirrro.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lichtfoot,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Miller  of  Call 
fomia.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Ms 
Oakar.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Panet 
TA,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Trafi 
CANT.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Bfrs.  Col- 
UNS,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. Mr.  Manton.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Owens,  Vix.  Kasich.  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

HJ.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  ElMERsoN,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McGrath.  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  20:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  B4r. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Hi. 
Boerlert,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  BCr. 
LuKEN,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

39.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  State  Board  of  Administration  of  Flori- 
da. Tallahassee,  FL.  relative  to  the  assets  of 
the  Florida  retirement  system  trust  fimd. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  18,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Titor- 
mond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  the  nations, 
here  are  100  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  world,  yet  somehow  col- 
lectively the  whole  is  less  powerful 
than  its  individual  parts.  We  are  grate- 
ful. Lord,  for  a  political  system  which 
gives  sovereignty  to  the  people  and  is 
designed  to  represent  fairly  the  unique 
pluralism  of  our  Nation  and  protect  all 
minorities.  We  accept  with  profound 
appreciation  the  equal  representation 
of  each  State  and  region  and  that  each 
Senator  is  accountable  to  the  people 
of  his  State. 

But,  Father,  we  have  just  been  re- 
minded of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  his  strong  argument  for 
honoring  and  preserving  the  Union. 
We  beseech  You,  enable  the  Senate  to 
find  the  unity  which  will  maximize 
the  full  potential  of  this  powerful 
body  without  diminishing  the  power 
of  each  of  its  parts.  In  the  all-powerful 
name  of  Him  who  was  incarnate  love. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Senators  who 
have  special  orders  today  be  recog- 
nized in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  In  the  Chamber. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  about  nine  special  orders,  limited  to 
10  minutes  each. 

At  10:40  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  as  a  body  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  hear  an  address  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Margaret  Thatcher. 


The  Senate  will  reconvene  at  12 
noon,  and  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  resume  exec- 
utive session,  to  consider  the  Meese 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  farm  credit  crisis 
will  permit  us  to  proceed  with  the 
Meese  nomination  and  come  to  a  vote 
sometime  early  afternoon,  and  then 
move  to  the  highway  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  aware  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Farm  Belt.  There  was  a  meeting  this 
morning  at  8  o'clock,  attended  by  staff 
of  various  Senators.  There  will  be  an- 
other meeting  at  10  o'clock  of  Republi- 
can Senators  concerning  the  same 
matter.  We  are  to  have  another  meet- 
ing later  today  with  Members  on  both 
sides  who  have  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  crisis  in  the  Farm  Belt  so 
far  as  credit  is  concerned. 

There  is  an  urgency.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything,  it  should  be  done 
within  the  next  10  or  15  days. 

However,  the  majority  leader  is  un- 
willing to  capitulate  and  say  that 
whatever  they  want,  we  will  lay  it  out 
on  the  table  because  we  want  a  vote  on 
the  Meese  nomination.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  farm  crisis 
is  an  urgent  concern. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  work  out  some  agreement. 
Maybe  we  cannot;  maybe  we  can.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can. 

However,  I  also  remind  my  col- 
leagues that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  no  hearings  on  any  of  the 
proposals.  There  has  been  no  detailed 
legislative  language  proposed,  except 
small  portions  of  the  proposals.  There 
is  nothing  before  anyone  but  a  list  of 
ideas,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  pass 
a  list  of  ideas. 

The  highway  bill,  which  Involves  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  150,000  or  250,000  jobs 
directly  and  another  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  jobs  indirectly,  Is  of 
great  urgency.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  Is  prepared  to  pass  a 
bill  pretty  much  like  the  one  pending 
in  the  Senate.  We  can  complete  action 
on  that  in  the  Senate  this  week,  and 
the  House  can  take  it  up  next  week, 
and  that  will  permit  contracting  to 
start  in  all  these  States  for  spring 
work  throughout  the  country. 


I  would  hope  those  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  express  their  concerns  about 
the  farm  crisis  understand  that  they 
are  preventing  progress  in  this  area. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STEvxifs).  The  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  today  faces  a  profound 
crisis.  The  recovery  elsewhere  in  the 
economy  has  left  agriculture  behind. 

When  I  say  elsewhere,  I  do  not  mean 
just  anywhere  else.  The  recovery  has 
not  hit  my  State  of  West  Virginia  in  a 
great  way  yet. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  value  of 
farmland  has  been  falling,  crop  prices 
have  been  stagnating,  and  net  farm 
income  each  farmer  receives  has  tum- 
bled to  its  lowest  level  since  1971. 

Now,  as  the  time  for  spring  planting 
nears,  farmers  are  being  hit  with  a 
severe  credit  crunch.  They  are  finding 
fewer  and  fewer  sources  of  credit  to  fi- 
nance the  seeds,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
and  other  items  needed  to  produce 
this  year's  harvest.  Without  this 
credit,  farmers  will  not  be  able  to 
plant  their  crops;  and  without  these 
crops,  it  is  not  just  the  farmer  who 
will  lose;  the  American  economy  and 
the  consumer  will  lose,  too. 

The  plight  of  the  family  farmer  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  Since  1981, 
200,000  farmers  have  been  forced  out 
of  business.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ad- 
ditional 12  percent  could  be  forced  out 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  And  as  many 
as  30  percent  of  all  farmers  could  be 
slipping  toward  Insolvency. 

The  farmers  are  not  alone.  The 
Impact  of  the  agriculture  credit  crisis 
Is  far  ranging.  Rural  banks  are  threat- 
ened with  collapse.  Farm  machinery 
and  chemical  suppliers  are  endan- 
gered. And,  of  course,  thousands  of 
jobs,  in  hundreds  of  small  towns 
across  the  country,  are  on  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  used  to 
enduring  the  vagaries  of  pestilence 
and  the  weather.  They  have  con- 
quered both  to  make  America  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world.  But  since 
1980,  the  farmer  also  has  had  to 
endure  a  Government  policy  so  mis- 
guided that  many  may  not  recover. 

High  interest  rates  and  declining 
export  markets  have  put  a  double 
whammy  on  the  fortunes  of  the  family 


farmer.  Clearly  something  is  amiss 
when  we  have  spent  $57  billion  over 
the  past  4  years  to  support  farm  prices 
and  yet  many  farmers  find  themselves 
in  the  most  severe  crisis  since  the  de- 
pression. 

Yet  what  is  the  administration's 
reply  to  this  crisis?  "Too  little,  too 
late"  would  be  a  generous  character- 
ization of  their  farm  credit  proposals. 
Of  the  $650  million  in  loan  guarantees 
pledged  just  before  the  election  in  No- 
vember, less  than  $25  million  has  been 
used.  Even  their  revised  program  an- 
nounced earlier  this  month  will  not  do 
the  trick. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Boren, 
ExoN,  Dixon.  Pryor,  Gore,  Sasser, 
Melcher,  and  others  have  been  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  serious,  meaningful 
credit  aid  to  the  hard-pressed  family 
farmer.  I  applaud  their  efforts  and 
pledge  my  support  to  achieve  such  as- 
sistance. The  farmers  have  supported 
this  country  since  its  birth.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  them  now  in  their 
hour  of  severe  need. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
QUAYLE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


STATEMENT        OF        PRINCIPLES 
FOR    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON 
DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  POLICY 
OF  THE  SENATE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  sharing  with  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment of  general  principles  concerning 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy. 

Last  year  we  had,  under  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Tower,  a  special  task 
force  on  defense  acquisition  policy. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  has  indicated  that  he  will 
create  a  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Acquisition  Policy  and  that  I 
will  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  that  subconunittee. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  to  dealing 
with  our  current  Federal  deficit  and  as 
we  try  to  obtain  more  for  the  taxpay- 
er's dollar,  we  must  recognize  that  de- 
fense will  have  to  take  Its  fair  share  of 
budget  reductions. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  this 
year's  budget  debate  is  not  going  to  be 
a  battle  that  we  are  going  to  fight  only 
in  1985.  It  is  going  to  continue  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  spend  as  much  on 
defense  as  perhaps  we  should  or  would 
like.  Defense  is  going  to  have  to  take  a 
fair  share  of  the  cuts  this  year,  next 
year,  and  in  the  outyears. 

If  the  budget  deficit  problem  is 
going  to  be  corrected,  it  must  be  cor- 


rected   primarily    through    spending 
cuts  and  spending  restraints. 

Facing  an  environment  of  limited  de- 
fense resources,  we  will  have  to  contin- 
ue our  efforts  to  manage  more  effec- 
tively and  be  vigilant  in  our  oversight 
of  public  moneys  spent  for  our  nation- 
al security. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Task  Force 
on  Selected  Defense  Procurement 
Matters  provided  solid  and  substantive 
perspectives  to  this  body  on  a  range  of 
issues,  including  weapon  system  war- 
ranties, technical  data  on  spare  parts 
procurement,  and  small  business  com- 
petition. While  the  Task  Force  was 
active  on  a  number  of  fronts,  it  Is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  there  is  much  to  do 
in  the  future. 

It  is  eminently  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  heading  for  a  fiscal  crunch 
in  our  military  budget.  The  modern- 
ization program  that  we  embarked 
upon  4  years  ago  has  reap>ed  us  consid- 
erable benefit  in  addressing  the  de- 
cline of  our  military  forces,  but  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we 
will  have  to  do  "more  with  less"  in  the 
outyears  of  our  individual  military 
service  budgets  if  we  are  to  combat 
looming  Federal  deficits.  Given  these 
fiscal  constraints,  effective  manage- 
ment and  the  efficient  allocation  of 
our  defense  resources  take  on  even 
more  critical  importance. 

Our  defense  acquisition  system  is 
massive  indeed,  and  constant  vigilance 
by  all  parties  concerned  is  required  to 
be  sure  we  are  procuring  the  right 
weapons  at  reasonable  cost.  In  a 
system  that  processes  nearly  17  mil- 
lion procurement  actions  annually, 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 

Last  year  the  extent  of  congressional 
interest  in  the  defense  procurement 
process  was  unprecedented.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  who  partici- 
pated in  Senate  efforts  last  year  to  in- 
crease competition  and  make  our  de- 
fense procurement  process  more  effi- 
cient. 

Still,  there  are  questions  which  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  ask  as  an  active 
player  in  defense  acquisition  policy. 
How  do  we  get  more  private  sector  in- 
novation in  developing  our  weapons 
systems?  How  do  we  assure  that  we  are 
recruiting  the  best  and  brightest  civU- 
ian  and  military  employees  to  manage 
our  procurement  programs?  How  do 
we  continue  to  Increase  competition  in 
defense  contracting— not  just  on  major 
components,  but  among  the  thousands 
of  items  supplied  by  second-  and  third- 
tier  subcontractors?  How  do  we  pre- 
vent excessive  "gold-plating"  of  our 
weapon  systems  during  their  develop- 
ment without  compromising  on  qual- 
ity? 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  begin 
to  focus  on  these  larger,  more  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  defense  acqui- 
sition system  rather  than  on  tempo- 
rary management  issues  or  quick  fixes. 


We  must  look  at  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess as  a  whole  and  concern  ourselves 
with  some  of  the  larger  alarming 
trends  we  have  recently  witnessed, 
such  as  the  long  and  increasing  acqui- 
sition times  for  our  major  weapons 
systems. 

We  must  strive  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  will  ensure  the  effective 
and  efficient  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollars,  while  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  ultimate  users  of  our 
military  hardware— the  soldiers  in  the 
field. 

We  also  must  create  an  environment 
that  promotes  the  motivation,  entre- 
preneurship,  and  imagination  neces- 
sary to  continue  our  leadership  in 
technology.  It  is  essential  that  we 
create  an  environment  where  efficien- 
cy is  the  norm.  We  must  take  a  look  at 
current  impediments  to  efficiency  in 
our  acquisition  process,  and  avoid  the 
micromanagement  that  has  at  times 
characterized  congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  defense  procurement 
arena.  We  must  try  to  get  a  better 
sense  of  where  effective  oversight 
ends,  and  micromanagement  begins. 

Also,  it  is  Important  that  we  allow 
the  defense  acquisition  system  to  be 
responsive  and  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  new  and  innovative  small 
businesses.  We  need  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  new  players  in  defense 
contracting  rather  than  putting  up 
walls  of  excessive  regulation  that  stifle 
creativity  and  contribute  to  the  con- 
traction of  our  defense  industrial  base. 

It  is  with  these  broad  goals  in  mind 
that  I  armounce  today  a  set  of  general 
principles  which  I  believe  should  guide 
the  work  of  the  new  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Policy. 

I  believe  the  following  eight  princi- 
ples will  enable  us  to  achieve  greater 
program  stability,  arrest  unnecessary 
cost  growth  in  weapon  systems,  short- 
en the  time  it  takes  to  field  a  new 
system  into  service,  achieve  high  reli- 
ability in  the  field,  and  provide  a 
broader  competitive  opportunity  for 
American  business. 

1 .  INCREASED  COHFETTTIOH 

Though  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  award 
contracts  on  a  sole  source  basis,  we 
need  further  assurances  that  DOD  will 
obtain  the  benefits  of  competition 
wherever  these  benefits  are  likely  to 
outweigh  the  costs.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  require  the  De- 
partment to  evaluate  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  utilizing  a  dual 
source  procurement  strategy  or  other 
forms  of  maintaining  continuous  com- 
petition before  entering  into  produc- 
tion of  a  weapon  system  and  annually 
thereafter.  Every  study  on  comi>etl- 
tion  has  shown  that  competition  saves 
money.  The  most  effective  way  to 
ensure  that  the  Defense  Department 
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is  receiving  the  lowest  possible  price 
from  contractors  is  to  make  them  com- 
pete for  the  business. 

3.  IMPROVED  AUDIT  COOROIHATION 

There  is  obviously  a  need  for  ener- 
getic and  complete  auditing  of  numer- 
ous aspects  of  weapon  system  con- 
tracts. But  since  the  creation  of  an  in- 
spector general  in  DOD  in  1982,  I  am 
becoming  concerned  that  there  is  a 
counterproductive  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities among  the  various  departmen- 
tal audit  entities.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  we  simply  have  too  many 
checkers  today  and  not  enough  work- 
ers. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  more  clearly  define 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  all 
DOD  audit  entities  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  work. 

3.  QUALXniD  ACQUISITION  WORK  PORCE 

It  should  be  relatively  obvious  that 
in  any  complex  system,  the  ultimate 
performance  of  the  system  will  be  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  competence, 
ability,  and  motivation  of  those  who 
work  in  the  organization.  The  defense 
acquisition  process  is  certainly  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  A  legislative  proposal 
that  I  intend  to  offer  will  require  DOD 
to  institute  standards  that  will  ensure 
that  all  key  personnel  involved  in  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  support 
of  weapon  systems  are  qualified  for 
such  positions  by  virtue  of  prior  expe- 
rience and  formal  training.  The  legis- 
lation will  also  ensure  that  there 
exists  an  appropriate  career  path  for 
acquisition  personnel,  and  that  there 
are  sufficient  top  management  oppor- 
tunities, which  means  flag  and  general 
officer  positions,  to  provide  adequate 
incentive  and  regard  for  those  who 
have  made  or  wish  to  make  their  ca- 
reers in  weapon  system  acquisition  or 
support. 

4.  IMPROVED  JOINT  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Those  who  have  studied  the  organi- 
zation of  DOD  have  for  some  time  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  there  Is  inad- 
equate commonality  of  equipment 
among  the  military  services.  It  has  his- 
torically been  difficult  to  force  the 
generation  of  joint  military  require- 
ments, and  weapon  acquisition  by 
more  than  one  service  has  had  a 
number  of  problems.  It  is  obvious  that 
greater  integration  and  coordination 
of  the  services  is  required  with  regard 
to  both  generating  military  require- 
ments and  acquiring  new  weapon  sys- 
tems, and  legislation  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce will  encourage  new  structures 
to  institutionalize  the  start  aind  admin- 
istration of  joint  weapons  programs. 

S.  MANDATORY  BASELiNING  SYSTEM  FOR  EACH 
SERVICE 

The  Air  Force  has  implemented  over 
the  last  several  years  a  program  which 
requires  written  agreement  among 
high  level  personnel  with  respect  to 
the  basic  content,  cost,  and  schedule 
for  the  program.  Changes  in  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  made  without  the  con- 


currence of  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
original  agreement.  This  baselining 
system  offers  promise  in  reducing  the 
costs  associated  with  substantial 
changes  to  weapon  systems  in  mid- 
stream. We  will  look  at  legislative  pro- 
posals to  establish  configuration  con- 
trol mechanisms  to  ensure  that  appro- 
priate acquisition  officials  can  stop  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  changes 
which,  historically,  have  seemed  to  be 
a  permanent  part  of  weapon  system 
development  and  production. 

«.  GREATER  INNOVATION  BY  INDUSTRY  IN 
WEAPON  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

In  1976.  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  issued  Circular  A-109, 
which  established  processes  Govem- 
mentwide  for  the  acquisition  of  major 
systems.  Under  that  plan,  which  is  still 
in  effect,  prospective  bidders  on  a 
project  should  be  given  broad  flexibil- 
ity in  the  early  stages  of  the  procure- 
ment cycle  in  the  formulation  of  con- 
cepts to  meet  certain  mission  needs.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  have  gotten 
away  from  this  fundamentally  sound 
concept.  We  have  so  many  existing  en- 
tities in  the  Government  with  bu- 
reaucracies established  to  design  new 
weapon  systems  that  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy for  the  services  to  specify  details  of 
weapon  system  design  at  an  early 
stage  and  to  require  that  industry  pro- 
posals meet  these  specifications.  We 
need  to  encourage  alternate  creative 
approaches  for  meeting  military  re- 
quirements, and  we  need  to  encourage 
imaginative  designs.  Accordingly.  I 
would  hope  to  encourage  a  more  ade- 
quate balance  of  R&D  and  production 
moneys,  the  submission  of  alternative 
design  proposals  by  the  private  sector 
during  development  of  the  concept  for 
new  major  weapon  systems,  and  the 
use  of  functlonaJ  specifications,  rather 
than  detailed  design  specifications,  in 
the  issuance  of  solicitations. 

T.  IMPROVED  COST  ESTIMATES 

The  Congress  has  already  taken 
steps  to  require  that  there  be  an  esti- 
mate of  the  anticipated  cost  of  a 
weapon  system  by  a  party  other  than 
those  Involved  in  the  management  of 
the  program.  These  Independent  cost 
estimates  assist  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Congress  in  re- 
source allocation.  But  one  weakness  of 
these  estimates  is  that  they  typically 
rely  on  historical  data,  and  seldom  do 
such  estimates  look  cre&tlvely  at  the 
optimal  manufacturing  configuration 
for  producing  a  particular  system.  I 
will  be  exploring  means  of  improving 
Defense  Department  cost  estimates, 
most  importantly  by  providing  the  De- 
partment with  access  to  improved 
manufacturing  technology  expertise. 

8.  IMPROVED  QUALITY  CONTROL 

There  has  been  significant  congres- 
sional interest  In  the  quality  control 
problems  revealed  last  year  at  the 
Tucson  plant  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
in  the  manufacture  of  Phoenix.  Mav- 
erick, and  TOW  missiles.  Our  Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee  Procure- 
ment Task  Force  held  a  hearing  on 
this  subject  on  October  18.  Though 
quality  control  is  largely  a  manage- 
ment problem  and  does  not  lend  itself 
to  legislative  direction.  I  am  concerned 
that  one  reason  the  Hughes  problem 
su-ose  was  an  apparent  lack  of  training 
of  quality  control  personnel  working 
in  the  Air  Force  Plant  Representative 
Office  in  Tucson.  I  will  propose  legisla- 
tion that  will  require  that  quality  as- 
surance monitoring  personnel  working 
for  the  Defense  Department  be  quali- 
fied by  virtue  of  formal  training  and 
prior  experience  to  perform  their  re- 
sponsibilities. If  we  cannot  for  some 
reason  obtain  the  requisite  level  of 
training  and  experience  on  the  Feder- 
al payroll,  then  we  should  consider 
contracting  for  such  services. 

These  are  the  eight  basic  concerns 
which  I  envision  will  be  the  working 
foimdation  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Acquisition  Policy  in  1985.  I 
ho(>e  that  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
belief  that  these  steps  should  improve 
defense  acquisition,  and  I  would  wel- 
come all  Senators  as  cosponsors  when 
legislation  is  formally  submitted.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Acquisition 
Policy  win  be  holding  hearings  on 
some  of  these  proposals  over  the  next 
month. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  final 
points.  First,  there  are  a  number  of 
Import  issues  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment area  that  relate  to  the  overall  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. A  typical  issue,  for  example,  is 
whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  unified  and  specified  commanders 
should  be  more  deeply  involved  in  re- 
source allocation.  Senators  Goldwater 
and  NuNN  are  chairing  a  bipartisan 
task  force  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  look  at  these  matters,  and  I 
am  content  to  let  these  issues  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  that  effort. 

Second,  there  are  other  acquisition 
related  topics  that  our  subcommittee 
win  give  attention  to  later  In  the  year. 
Illustrative  topics  are  weapons  testing, 
profit  policy,  and  multiyear  procure- 
ment. 

Third,  the  three  major  players  on 
defense  acquisition— Congress,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  industry— must 
strive  for  a  collective  recognition  of 
our  fundamental  problems  and  a  more 
healthy  working  relationship.  The 
sometimes  adversarial  relations  be- 
tween us  have  to  be  overcome  so  that 
we  can  agree  on  strategies  to  pursue 
our  Important  defense  programs  in  an 
environment  of  limited  resources.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  improve  this 
vital  relationship,  and  I  will  strive  to 
do  so  as  chairman  of  the  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy. 

I  am  confident  that  a  package  of  ac- 
quisition improvements  can  be  enacted 
in  1985.  and  that  such  a  package  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  ensuring 


the  efficient  acquisition  of  weapons 
systems  In  the  future.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  subcommittee  and 
Senate  colleagues  on  these  issues  in 
the  coming  months. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Chair  state  the  order  of  speakers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  is  re- 
quired to  recognize  those  who  have 
special  orders  In  the  order  in  which 
they  come  Into  the  Chamber.  The 
Chair  has  noted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melchex],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  have  entered  the  Chamber  in 
that  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recess  I  held  five  meetings  In  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma  to  discuss 
the  present  crisis  In  agriculture. 
Though  I  had  known  before  that  con- 
ditions were  not  good.  I  did  not  know 
just  how  serious  it  really  is. 

At  my  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City, 
which  was  an  official  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  hearing,  representa- 
tives from  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  Community  Bankers 
Association  testified.  They  estimated 
that  13  to  15  percent  of  Oklahoma's 
farmers  and  ranchers  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  this  year  unless  addi- 
tional credit  to  restructure  debt  is 
made  available  immediately.  The  addi- 
tional credit  is  necessary  for  refinanc- 
ing of  current  debts  and  for  providing 
operating  capital  for  this  year's  crops. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  Bill  Crawford,  of  Frederick, 
and  Jim  Eatherly.  of  Tonkawa.  is  very 
enligtening.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  copies  of  their  testimony  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  examine  their  tes- 
timony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  examine  their  tes- 
timony. This  crisis  is  real.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  simply  must  act  immediately 
to  enact  a  meaningful  farm  credit  debt 
restructuring  package.  If  we  fail  to  act 
now,  13  to  15  percent  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  many  States  In  the 
Midwest  win  go  out  of  business  this 
year.  During  the  decade  of  the  seven- 


ties, we  lost  21  percent  of  the  farmers 
In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
present  condition  of  Oklahoma  agri- 
culture will  result  in  the  loss  of  13  to 
15  percent  this  year.  Surely,  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  At  no  time  since  the 
Great  Depression  have  we  faced  a 
more  serious  threat  to  the  stabUlty  of 
the  agricultural  economy. 

I  urge  my  coneagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  my  efforts  and  those  of  many 
others  to  secure  a  meaningful  farm 
debt  restructuring  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  say  that  those 
of  us  who  have  served  notice  that  we 
intend  to  delay  action  on  other  mat- 
ters untU  we  deal  with  the  farm  crisis 
are  not  doing  so  out  of  any  personal 
feeling  about  other  Items  of  business 
pending  on  the  Senate  floor.  Nor  are 
we  motivated  by  any  personal  feelings, 
any  kind  of  negative  feelings  toward 
the  nominee  for  the  Attorney  Gener- 
alship of  the  United  States.  We  are 
motivated  simply  by  a  strong  concern 
with  what  is  hapi>ening  in  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

I  have  had  some  people  say  to  me. 
"WeU.  why  should  we  provide  special 
help  for  the  farmers?  They  are  respon- 
sible for  their  own  situation.  They  are 
adult  people  who  entered  into  this 
debt  voluntarily." 

I  think  those  kinds  of  comments  re- 
flect a  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  agricultural 
community.  It  was  not  the  farmers 
who  imposed  an  embargo  on  overseas 
sales  of  their  crops,  costing  them 
many  of  their  long-term  markets 
which  have  never  been  recovered  since 
the  ending  of  the  embargo.  It  was  not 
the  farmers  who  drew  up  budgets  with 
such  record-breaking  deficits  that  they 
drove  up  the  interest  rates  for  farm- 
ers. It  was  not  farmers  who  developed 
a  series  of  policies  that  caused  the 
American  donar  to  be  so  overvalued 
that  it  made  it  impossible  or  next  to 
impossible  for  our  farmers  to  seU  their 
products  overseas.  Our  farmers  are  not 
inefficient.  It  is  Ironic  and  tragic  that, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  efficient  sec- 
tors of  our  entire  economy  is  experi- 
encing the  current  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  realize  also 
that  it  is  not  only  the  farmer  who  is 
experiencing  the  immediate  trouble 
today,  who  is  In  danger.  An  members 
of  the  farming  community  are  In 
danger  because  we  are  facing  the  pos- 
sible conapse  of  land  values  If  we  force 
too  many  farms  onto  the  market  an  at 
once.  As  I  have  said  on  this  floor 
before,  when  we  had  1V4  percent  of 
our  farm  units  liquidated  and  forced 
onto  the  market  last  year,  we  had  a 
drop  of  approximately  10  percent  In 
the  value  of  agricultural  land. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  equity  not  only  for  the  farmer  in 
bnmedlate  difficulty  is  being  wiped 
out;  it  means  that  we  are  facing  the 
destruction  of  equity  in  farms  for  all 
fanners   In   America   as   land   values 


begin  to  go  down.  If  we  had  a  10-per- 
cent drop  in  land  values  when  1 V4  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  we 
could  face  a  devastating  drop  in  land 
values  If  we  were  to  have  13  to  IS  per- 
cent of  an  farmers  forced  onto  the 
market  In  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  farmers, 
particularly  those  who  are  now  up  In 
years,  who  may  not  have  any  debt  at 
aU  on  their  farms.  But  they  are  now  In 
just  as  much  peril  as  those  who  are 
having  trouble  meeting  that  payment 
that  Is  due  at  the  bank  right  now. 
Their  life  savings,  for  the  most  part, 
are  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  land 
which  they  now  own.  Most  farmers  ex- 
perience little  cash  income  during 
their  lifetime.  Their  savings,  their 
life's  work,  is  reany  reflected  In  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  land 
which  they  own.  So  we  are  facing 
today  not  only  the  tragic  bankruptcy 
and  liquidation  of  the  younger  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  we  are  facing  the 
potential  destruction  of  biUions  of  dol- 
lars in  equity  that  also  represent  the 
life  savings  of  those  who  have  worked 
an  entire  lifetime  on  the  farm  as  wen. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
debt  restructuring,  we  are  not  only 
talking  about  the  preservation  of  op- 
portunity for  younger  people  In  agri- 
culture; we  are  talking  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  equity  value  of  agricul- 
ture Itself.  If  that  equity  value  is 
wiped  out  through  a  rapid  coll^>se  of 
agricultural  land  values,  of  course,  we 
not  only  wipe  out  the  equity,  blUlons 
of  dollars  In  equity,  which  represents 
miUions  of  man-hours  of  wdfk  by  hus- 
bands and  wives  as  partners  on  the 
farm;  we  also  threaten  the  stabiUty  of 
the  financial  institutions  of  rural 
America,  whose  asset  statements  are 
based  upon  certain  values  attached  to 
the  land  which  secures  loans  which 
those  institutions  have  made;  we  also 
face  a  destruction  of  a  unit  of  value 
important  to  our  entire  economy. 

It  is  not  only  farmers,  it  Is  not  only 
rural  banks  that  have  a  substantial  In- 
vestment In  the  equity  value  of  land. 
Insurance  companies  and  many  other 
important  elements  of  our  economy 
have  investments  in  land  as  well.  We 
are  talking  about  the  potential  col- 
lapse of  rural  America  as  we  know  it 
with  an  Impending  domino  effect  on 
the  rest  of  our  economy.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  act. 
Exhibit  1 

Testimony  op  William  Crawpord,  Chair- 
man OP  F'lRST  National  Bank,  Frederick, 
OK 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  today  before  this  dis- 
tinguished panel  to  address  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  agriculture  on  behalf  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma Bankers  Association. 

Farmers  today  are  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze,  due  primarily  to  a  sustained  period 
of  high  interest  rates,  low  commodity  prices. 
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unusually  poor  weather  conditions,  and 
high  production  costs. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money,  and  buying  fuel,  fertilizer,  seed, 
machinery,  and  other  essentials  has  sky- 
roclceted.  while  commodity  prices  have  re- 
mained low. 

This  crisis  situation  has  forced  many  to 
leave  the  family  farm.  In  Oklahoma.  3.8 
percent  of  farmers  left  the  business  in  1984. 
This  compares  with  2.4  percent  in  1983  and 
2.1  percent  in  1982.  This  Is  the  worst  crisis 
in  agriculture  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  ag  picture  in  Oltlahoma  will  grow 
dimmer  in  the  next  6  to  8  months.  Dropping 
land  values,  continuing  high  interest  rates, 
a  strong  dollar,  and  good  crops  among  com- 
peting grower  nations  suggest  a  tightening 
financial  squeeze  in  the  year  ahead.  Our  Na- 
tion's debt-burdened  farm  economy  is  on  a 
downward  slide. 

A  good  barometer  of  what's  happening  in 
agriculture  is  farmland  values.  Non-irrigat- 
ed farmland  in  Olclahoma  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $668  per  acre  in  1979.  At  the  end  of 
1981,  non-irrigated  acreage  was  bringing 
$812  per  acre.  In  October  of  last  year,  the 
value  of  non-irrigated  farmland  had 
dropped  to  $634  .  .  .  $34  lower  than  what  it 
was  selling  for  Ln  December  1979. 

Irrigated  farmland  has  also  dramatically 
declined  in  value.  In  1979,  the  price  per  acre 
was  $919.  The  price  jumped  to  $1,165  in  De- 
cember, 1981.  Today,  the  value  of  irrigated 
farmland  has  slumped  to  $814  per  acre  .  .  . 
$104  less  than  1979  levels. 

And  the  marliet  for  farmland  has  declined 
along  with  the  value.  In  some  areas  of  the 
State,  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  the 
land  are  not  farmers,  or  ranchers,  but  spec- 
ulators. And  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
farm  real  estate  values  haven't  hit  bottom 
yet. 

The  value  of  other  collateral  commonly 
held  by  our  ag  customers  has  also  declined. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  I  mentioned  earlier  In  1952,  a 
new  pickup  cost  $1,600,  or  four  fat  steers. 
Today,  if  you  were  to  buy  a  pickup  with 
four  fat  steers,  those  animals  would  have  to 
bring  $2.72  per  pound.  Instead  of  the  cur- 
rent price  of  around  .63*  per  pound.  Simply 
put,  farm  products  haven't  kept  pace  with 
farm  operating  exE>enses. 

A  national  survey  of  ag  bankers  indicates 
the  financial  condition  of  85  percent  of  ag 
borrowers  has  deteriorated  over  the  past 
year.  That  same  national  survey  asked 
bankers  what  percentage  of  their  ag  borrow- 
ers wotild  they  be  unable  to  loan  to  in  1985. 
The  answer:  13  percent.  That  same  question 
was  asked  in  1983  and  1984,  with  the  an- 
swers being  3  percent  and  7  percent  respec- 
tively. 

It's  apparent  that  ag  borrowers  in  Oklaho- 
ma and  other  midwestem  states  are  unable 
to  service  their  debt.  A  1980  survey  of  bank- 
ers indicated  only  8.7  percent  of  the  banks 
polled  experienced  a  drop  in  their  loan  re- 
payment rate.  The  same  question  was  asked 
in  June,  1984:  Is  the  rate  of  repayment 
lower  today  than  a  year  earlier?  Nearly  50 
percent  of  the  bankers  polled  said  yes.  And 
when  those  loans  fall  to  perform.  t>anks 
must  charge  them  off  immediately.  Some 
within  the  banking  industry  seek  authority 
to  amortize  those  losses  over  a  10- year 
period. 

The  amount  of  debt-owned-to-assets-held 
is  at  record  levels.  National  figures  Indicate 
18  percent  of  all  commercial-size  farm  oper- 
ations (meaning  farmers  with  over  $40,000 
in  annual  sales)  have  debt-to-asset  ratios 
above  70  percent;  and  22  percent  of  farmers 


have  debt-to-asset  ratios  in  the  41-70  per- 
cent range.  This  38  percent  of  commercial 
farmers,  roughly  250,000  individuals,  who 
are  leveraged  above  40  percent  in  assets  owe 
two-thirds  of  the  total  farm  debt  of  about 
$215  billion.  We  believe  those  figures  hold 
true  for  Oklahoma  also. 

The  best  most  ag  borrowers  can  hope  for 
is  to  make  their  interest  payments.  Esti- 
mates indicate  over  90  percent  of  Oklaho- 
ma's full-time  farmers  lost  money  in  1984. 
This  alarming  figure,  coupled  with  predic- 
tions for  more  of  the  same  for  the  next  3  to 
5  years,  has  many  young  farmers  voluntari- 
ly leaving  agriculture.  Others  leave  via 
bankruptcy. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks'  10th  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Oklahoma,  farm  bank- 
ruptcies Jumped  from  .6  percent  in  April 
1983,  to  1.3  percent  in  October,  1984.  Pore- 
closures  moved  from  1.1  percent  to  1.7  per- 
cent in  the  same  time  frame.  Partial  liquida- 
tions in  the  same  period  increased  from  4 
percent  to  5.7  percent. 

A  western  Oklahoma  bank  reports  nearly 
50  percent  of  their  62  ag  customers  can't 
service  their  debt.  And  almost  10  percent  of 
their  ag  borrowers  may  be  forced  into  liqui- 
dation within  the  next  year.  And  some 
bankers  predict  that  within  3  years,  1  out  of 
every  4  farmers  will  no  longer  l>e  in  busi- 
ness. 

Royalties  from  oil  and  gas  production 
have  kept  many  farmers  afloat.  But,  the 
downturn  in  that  Industry  is  also  being  felt. 

Oklahoma's  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
struggling  to  survive.  They're  shrinking 
their  operations,  selling  off  land  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  turn  reducing  their  debt  load. 
And  we're  working  with  them.  We  realize 
that  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  Oklaho- 
pia's  economy,  and  we  recognize  the  poor  fi- 
nancial condition  of  most  farmers.  We  are 
working  with  them  to  get  through  this  diffi- 
cult period.  Those  ag  borrowers  that  survive 
this  stressed  situation  will  be  better  busi- 
ness managers  because  of  it.  They'll  be  fi- 
nancially-wise, top-notch  managers. 

A  comprehensive  solution  is  needed  to 
adequately  address  the  farm  debt  and  credit 
crises. 

Any  solution  to  the  ag  crisis  should  begin 
with  sincere  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  balance  the  federal  budget.  We  believe 
that  a  balanced  budget  lies  at  the  heart  of 
any  solution  to  the  dilemma  in  agriculture. 

In  many  cases,  Interest  paid  is  the  largest 
annual  expense  item  for  farmers.  When  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  brings  spending  in  line 
with  revenues,  you'll  begin  to  see  an  easing 
in  the  credit  markets,  and  then  interest 
rates  will  slide  .  .  .  and  with  that,  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  dollar  in  foreign  markets. 

However,  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  a 
problem  as  complex  as  this. 

We  sent  several  Association  representa- 
tives to  Washington  last  week  to  meet  with 
concerned  bankers  from  other  states.  We 
feel  confident  that  meetings  between  farm- 
ers, lenders,  and  government  officials,  and 
Congressional  hearings  such  as  this  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

But  without  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration,  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  agriculture  crisis  will  worsen, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  will  appear 
dimmer,  and  dimmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 


TEsnifOirY  op  James  R.  Eatherly,  Pirst 
National  Bahk,  Tonkawa,  Betore  Sena- 
tor David  Boren's  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee Hearing 

Senator  Boren  and  Conunittee  Members: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  agriculture  conditions,  not  only  in 
Oklahoma,  but  across  the  nation,  as  well. 

I  find  It  shocking  that  in  Africa  a  farmer 
and  his  family  must  work  every  hour  of  the 
day  in  order  to  barely  sustain  themselves, 
with  a  large  area  of  the  country  existing 
under  starvation  conditions,  while  in  Amer- 
ica, one  good  farmer  produces  food  not  only 
for  his  own  family,  but  he  feeds  75  others. 
Here  we  have  one  farmer  starving  because 
he  cannot  produce  enough  and  another 
going  broke  because  he  produces  too  much! 

Oklahoma  farmers  are  experiencing  con- 
tinued financial  problems.  There  is  clear 
evidence  of  declining  land  values  and  an 
almost  non-existent  farm  real  estate  market 
in  some  areas.  Farm  commodity  prices  con- 
tinue at  very  low  levels,  depressing  farm 
income,  and  classifications  of  agricultural 
credits  are  increasing  at  commercial  banks. 
These  conditions  are  particularly  prevalent 
in  the  north  central  and  western  sections  of 
Oklahoma.  According  to  various  sources, 
200.000.  or  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
2.4  million  farmers  in  the  U.S.  could  well  be 
out  of  business  within  four  years.  The  fi- 
nancial distress  is  most  severe  in  the 
medium  size  farms  having  debt  asset  ratios 
above  40  percent. 

Ten  percent  of  all  farmers  fall  in  this  cat- 
egory. Oklahoma  fairmers  are  no  exception. 
The  passage  of  a  suitable  and  equitable 
farm  bill  has  the  attention  of  Congress  at 
this  time  and  rightfully  so;  but.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  equally  important  to  ad- 
dress immediately,  the  financial  problems  of 
approximately  10  percent  of  these  American 
farmers  that  are  barely  holding  on,  with 
some  facing  imminent  foreclosure.  Should 
this  occur,  the  impact  on  the  value  of  farm 
land  and  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 
substantial;  some  rural  communities  will  not 
survive;  many  of  the  Nation's  4.300  banks 
will  surely  fail! 

Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  full  service 
banks  are  in  communities  of  less  than  25,000 
people.  In  fact,  half  of  these  banks  are  In 
towns  with  fewer  than  5,000  residents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  estimates,  nearly  60 
percent  of  these  community  banks  list  agri- 
culture as  the  single  most  important  source 
of  Income  for  their  communities. 

Agricultural  bankers  recognize  the  prob- 
lems are  both  short-term  and  long-term  and 
would  like  to  have  a  part  in  the  policy  deci- 
sion making  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Agriculture  banks  are  an  integral  part 
of  rural  communities  and  we  must  attempt 
to  provide  the  sklUs  and  economic  climate  in 
which  farmers,  businessmen,  and  related 
customers  can  survive  and  prosjier. 

2.  Rural  communities  as  we  know  them 
today,  will  not  survive  without  a  strong  agri- 
culture base. 

3.  Banks  cannot  survive  and  prosper 
unless  communities  survive  and  communi- 
ties cannot  survive  unless  banks  survive. 

Agriculture  banks  are  sensitive  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  agriculture  borrower 
and  for  those  who  have  a  chance  for  surviv- 
al, are  willing  to  "write-down"  interest  rates, 
adjusted  down  by  an  amount  which  results 
in  a  positive  cash  flow  to  the  customer,  in 
exchange  for  a  90  percent  PmHA  guaranty. 
In  addition  to  the  sacrificed  earnings  which 
will  result  from  the  writing  down  of  Interest 
rates,  banlcs  might  be  willing  to  share  in  the 


financial  burdens  of  agriculture  by  partially 
funding  this  program  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  1  percent  of  the  guaranteed 
amount. 

Small  country  banks  prefer  an  interest 
"write-down"  in  lieu  of  a  loan  principal 
"write-off "  because  the  "write-off"  would 
have  to  be  charged  against  the  banks'  cap- 
ital accounts.  If  "write-offs"  of  principal 
capital  were  large  enough,  they  could 
reduce  a  bank's  capital  below  the  capital 
adequacy  ratios  acceptable  to  bank  regula- 
tors. Agriculture  banks  are  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  bank  examinations  at  present  be- 
cause many  small  banks  are  being  forced  to 
sign  cease  and  desist  orders  and  other  en- 
forcement agreements  that  place  onerous 
burdens  on  the  banlts  and  their  manage- 
ment until  capital  positions  are  returned  to 
normal  levels.  Banks  simply  cannot  give 
consideration  to  a  large  number  of  ""write- 
offs"  because  such  action  would  impair  cap- 
ital. 

The  proposal  as  outlined,  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  farmers'  problems,  but  only  tempo- 
rary relief.  I  have  not  addressed  the  all  im- 
portant long-term  problem,  but  conditions 
will  continue  to  worsen  for  all  farmers  until 
they  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  product. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Boren,  for  allowing 
me  to  appear  before  your  committee! 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
paraphrasing  an  old  adage  by  revers- 
ing the  gender,  'What  is  sauce  for  the 
gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose,"  because 
I  am  referring  to  Continental  Bank  of 
Chicago  as  the  gander  and  the  small 
rural  banks  and  their  farmer  borrow- 
ers as  the  goose  that  annually  lays  the 
golden  egg,  which  is  the  Nation's  food 
supply.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  call  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  treat  the 
stressed  loans  of  farmers  throughout 
the  country  just  as  well  as  they  have 
treated  Continental  Bank.  I  today  call 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
extend  the  same  helping  hand  for  $3.5 
million  of  stressed  farm  loans  as  they 
provided  for  the  distressed  borrowers 
at  Continental. 

The  reluctance  of  President  Reagan 
and  David  Stockman  to  do  anything 
for  the  hard-pressed  farmers  of  our 
country  is  because  of  their  fears  and 
machinations  of  increasing  the  budget 
deficit.  I  can  offer  them  a  way  around 
their  fears  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  buying  up  3'/i  billion'  worth  of 
distressed  farm  loans  from  hard- 
pressed  rural  banks,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  did  for  Continental  Bank,  and 
not  listing  it  as  a  budget  item.  If  they 
can  do  it  in  one  case  they  can  do  it  in 
this  more  urgent  case  for  the  Nation's 
farm  operators.  They  won't  have  to 
wait— they  can  do  it  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  morning.  Either  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  do  it  now  or  admit  they  are 
fakers  and  really  are  not  concerned 
about  the  farm  credit  crisis. 


The  small  banks  in  rural  America 
that  make  the  loans  to  farmers  are.  if 
anything,  more  deserving  than  Conti- 
nental because  their  farm  borrowers 
produce  the  bread,  butter,  meat,  and 
potatoes  for  American  consumers  all 
over  the  country,  plus  produce  the 
surplus  food  for  the  starving  in  Africa 
and  the  malnourished  In  other  areas 
of  the  world  that  receive  American 
food  aid. 

That  farm  production  Is  the  annual 
golden  egg  that  comes  from  America's 
farms  and  ranches.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  provide  to  the  rural 
banks  money  at  the  discount  rate 
today  of  8  percent,  and  the  small 
banks  can  loan  It  to  their  farm  bor- 
rowers at  9.5  to  10  percent.  The  $3.5 
billion,  the  same  amount  provided  for 
Continental,  will  do  the  Job  for  emer- 
gency loans  now  needed  by  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  so  they  can  have 
credit  In  time  to  plant  their  crops  and 
keep  on  producing  food  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  to  request  this 
most  appropriate  action  Immediately 
to  provide  the  critical  credit  transfu- 
sion to  save  the  life  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  prices  of  agricul- 
ture producers  are  at  a  very  low  point 
in  1985  and  were  in  1984,  and  this  is 
the  underlying  problem  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers.  However,  that 
Is  going  to  take  a  longer  term  of  time 
to  correct.  The  first  action  that  is 
needed  by  the  administration  and  the 
recognition  this  Congress  should  make 
is  the  distress  that  they  are  now  faced 
with  and  the  need  for  immediate 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


WHITHER  THE  FREEZE  WITH 
REAGAN  IN  CHARGE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
must  we  wait  4  more  years  before  we 
can  begin  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race?  If  we  do  wait  4  more  years, 
will  the  nuclear  arms  technology  be  so 
far  advanced  that  widespread  nuclear 
proliferation  will  be  certain  and  nucle- 
ar war,  therefore,  IneviUble?  What 
possible  advances  can  we  make  for  ef- 
fective nuclear  arms  control  If  the 
freeze  is  not  possible?  Congressman 
AspiN,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  an- 
swered that  question  In  a  speech 
before  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  arguing  that  the  form  of 
arms  control  is  not  nearly  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  fact  of  progress  toward 
lessening  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war. 
He  contends  that  first,  the  freeze, 
second,  the  SALT  approach  that  puts 
a  cap  on  certain  weapons  to  prevent 
explosive  future  increases,  third,  re- 


ductions in  nuclear  arms  on  both  sides 
as  advocated  by  both  Presidents 
Carter  and  Reagan,  or  fourth,  build 
down,  that  is,  the  removal  of  two  or 
three  old  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  either  side  Installs— any  and 
all  these  alternatives — can  move  arms 
control  in  the  right  direction.  Aspih 
argues  we  can"  begin  with  any  of  these 
as  long  as  we  begin.  That  means  push- 
ing for  whatever  will  bring  the  best 
outcome  the  Soviets  will  "sign  on  to." 
Is  Aspih  right?  What  he  Is  saying  is 
that  we  can  continue  the  arms  race  or 
stop  it  and  it  does  not  make  any  real 
difference.  All  these  approaches,  says 
Aspih,  have  the  advantage  of  either 
stopping  the  arms  race,  the  freeze 
does  that  or  capping  the  arms  race  at 
some  prospective  future  level  so  It  will 
not  explode  out  of  control.  Or  we  can 
channel  It  in  the  direction  of  newer, 
more  efficient,  and  more  deadly  weap- 
ons but  fewer  of  them. 

On  AspiH's  side,  it  makes  little  prac- 
tical sense  to  push  for  an  arms  control 
approach,  which  this  Senator  and  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  ac- 
cording to  the  professional  polls 
strongly  endorse— that  is,  the  freeze— 
If  the  Reagan  administration  is  going 
to  oppose  it.  When  it  comes  to  arms 
control  the  position  of  the  President  Is 
far  more  important  than  the  posture 
of  the  Congress  or  than  overwhelming 
public  support. 

The  President  alone  decides  to  nego- 
tiate and  to  agree  or  refuse  to  agree  to 
the  terms  of  a  treaty.  Even  if  the 
Senate  refuses  to  ratify  a  treaty  the 
President  negotiates,  during  his  term 
of  office  the  President  can  agree  to 
abide  by  the  treaty  and  It  has  much— 
If  not  all— of  the  same  force  as  if  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified.  SALT  II,  for 
instance,  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years  without  Senate  ratification  be- 
cause the  P>resldents— both  Carter  and 
Reagan— have  agreed  to  abide  by  It. 
"Build  down"  is  alive  and  the  freeze  is 
dead  because  the  President  will  not 
negotiate  the  freeze,  but  he  supports  a 
sort  of  "build  down."  For  the  next  4 
years  Aspih  may  be  right— the  freeze 
probably  Is  dead  until  1989.  Our  best 
hope  may  be  that  the  President  will 
stand  by  his  annoimcement  that  he 
will  honor  SALT  II  even  though  it  has 
not  been  ratified,  and  perhaps  peace 
will  be  served  If  the  President  pushes 
for  build  down.  I  say  perhaps.  On  the 
other  hand,  "build  down"  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  deceptive  double- 
cross  for  arms  control  ever.  Here  Is 
why:  For  the  past  20  years  the  United 
States  has  been  "building  down."  We 
have  reduced  our  megatonnage  and 
the  number  of  our  missiles,  but  we 
have  built  a  far  more  powerful  and 
devastating  nuclear  arsenal.  We  have 
literally  made  more  with  less  by  retir- 
ing big,  climisy,  vulnerable  missiles 
and  replacing  them  with  fewer  and  es- 
pecially   smaller    missiles.    We    have 
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built  down  the  numbers  and  built  up 
the  killing  capacity.  "Build  down" 
would  not  stop  the  heart  of  the  arms 
race.  That  is  the  competition  between 
nuclear  weapons  scientists  of  both  su- 
perpowers to  constantly  advance  the 
lulling  power  of  nuclear  weapons. 

AspiN  sees  this  differently,  of  course. 
He  contends  that  any  of  the  four  ap- 
proaches will  work  to  reduce  the  prob- 
ability of  nuclear  war.  According  to 
AsPiN,  the  purpose  of  arms  control 
should  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate  desta- 
bilizing weapons  on  both  sides  and 
shift  to  more  stabilizing  weapons  in 
order  to  make  sure  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  either  superpower  to  go  first. 

Well,  that  sounds  good.  But  is  this 
what  "build  down"— the  administra- 
tion's favorite  arms  control  innova- 
tion—would in  fact  do?  What  is  there 
to  assure  us  that  the  newer  weapons 
would  be  more  stable.  After  all.  the 
MX  is  a  new  weapons  system  and  one 
which  AsPtN  supports.  It  is  also  prob- 
ably the  least  stable  weapon  system 
we  will  have.  If  we  build  down  by  put- 
ting in  100  MX's  instead  of  several 
hundred  single  warhead  missiles,  we 
build  down  but  we  have  moved  deci- 
sively toward  a  less  stable  nuclear  ar- 
senal. This  will  always  be  possible  as 
long  as  nuclear  arms  technology  races 
along.  This  is  why  we  should  place  the 
top  priority  on  ending  nuclear  testing, 
thereby  ending  the  arms  race  and 
then  concentrate  on  agreements  that 
will  provide  for  more  stable  and  secure 
weapons. 


WHO  IS  TRUMPING-UP 
CHARGES? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  edition  of  the  Phyllis  Schlaf- 
ly  report  lists  a  number  of  "trumped- 
up  charges"  that  U.S.  citizens  would 
have  to  face  if  we  give  our  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
These  charges  are  themselves  tnunped 
up. 

The  claim  is  made  that  President 
Reagan  could  be  acciised  of  genocide 
because  he  does  not  stop  apartheid  In 
South  Africa.  The  policy  of  apartheid 
is  totally  separate  from  genocide. 
Apartheid  is  the  policy  of  racial  segre- 
gation as  an  institution  of  govern- 
ment. Genocide  is  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group. 

Some  have  called  school  busing  an 
act  of  genocide.  What  a  farce.  School 
btising  may  be  many  things  but  it  is 
not  genocide.  But  one  only  needs  to  go 
one  step  further  to  see  the  problems 
with  this  argument.  The  transfer  of 
children  is  not  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
any  group. 

Birth  control  clinics  are  another 
claimed  source  of  genocide.  The  birth 
control  clinics  in  this  country  are  en- 
tirely voliuitary  in  nature.  They  are 


not  mandatory  with  an  intent  to  de- 
stroy any  group. 

The  claim  is  made  that  limiting  wel- 
fare benefits  also  could  be  considered 
genocide.  In  cases  like  these,  the  clear 
intent  to  destroy  a  group  must  be 
shown. 

In  all  the  above  claims,  the  proof  of 
intent  to  destroy  is  lacking.  When 
thinking  of  all  the  evil  effects  the 
Genocide  Convention  might  create, 
ask  yourselves:  Are  the  actions  being 
taken  with  the  clear  intent  to  destroy 
a  group?  Without  such  Intent,  there  is 
no  genocide.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  delay  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention  even  1 
more  day.  I  therefore  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


WHAT  CREDIT  TO  REAGAN  AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR  DROP  IN 
INFLATION  RATE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  27  years  I  have  been  in  this  body.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  grossly  un- 
justified appropriation  of  credit  for  a 
major  economic  development  than  the 
Reagan  administration  taking  and  get- 
ting credit  for  reducing  inflation.  In 
the  President's  inaugural  address, 
once  again  the  President  took  credit 
for  cutting  the  rate  of  inflation.  The 
national  polls  released  on  election  day 
showed  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans give  the  administration  full  credit 
for  bringing  inflation  under  control. 
Scotty  Reston.  the  highly  respected 
New  York  Times  columnist,  on  Inau- 
guration Day  praised  the  President  for 
reducing  inflation.  Mr.  President,  how 
about  it?  Does  the  administration  de- 
serve any  credit,  any  credit  at  all.  for 
the  dramatic  moderation  of  Inflation. 
Mr.  President,  no  development  in  the 
past  4  years  has  been  more  salutary  or 
more  widely  approved  than  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  inflation  rate.  Does  the 
administration  deserve  any  credit  for 
this?  Any?  The  answer  must  be  an  ab- 
solute, unequivocal  and  resounding: 
"No!"  No!  No!  No! 

Here  we  have  the  administration 
that  has  given  this  country  by  far  the 
most  irresponsible  fiscal  policy  in  our 
history.  We  have  a  deficit  that  will  not 
stop.  It  is  not  just  bigger  than  ever 
before.  The  deficit  is  three  times 
bigger  than  it  has  ever  been,  ever,  at 
any  time.  Has  the  colossal  administra- 
tion fiscal  deficit  brought  down  the 
rate  of  increase  in  prices?  Of  course 
not.  If  there  is  any  simple,  clear,  and 
undisputed  fact  of  economic  life,  it  Is 
that  a  government  which  spends  more 
than  it  brings  in  in  taxes,  stimulates 
demand  in  the  economy  and  in  the 
process  pushes  up  the  rate  of  price  in- 
creases. Does  anyone  seriously  dispute 
this?  Does  anyone  argue  that  the  way 
to  bring  inflation  under  control  is  to 
open  up  the  floodgates  to  Federal 
spending  and  stimulate  private  spend- 


ing by  cutting  taxes?  Of  course  not. 
That  kind  of  policy,  when  pursued  in 
the  past,  has  consistently  lead  to  in- 
creased inflation.  That  has  been  true 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  it  has 
been  true  In  the  United  States.  But 
wait  a  minute.  Somehow  this  did  not 
happen  from  the  time  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  January  of 
1981.  In  the  past  4  years  the  deficit  ex- 
ploded through  the  roof  and  inflation 
diminished.  How  come?  What  hap- 
pened? Why  did  Inflation  diminish 
while  the  Government  following 
Reagan  policies  broke  all  records  for 
fiscal  stimulus? 

For  the  answer  we  have  to  go  back 
to  October  1979  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Paul  Volker,  decided  to 
change  its  monetary  policies.  It  forgot 
about  trying  to  stabilize  interest  rates 
and  concentrated  instead  on  slowing 
runaway  inflation.  So  in  the  fall  of 
1979,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began 
to  bring  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Na- 
tion's credit  supply  well  below  the  rate 
of  nominal  growth  in  the  economy. 
After  a  lag  of  a  few  months,  this,  of 
course,  inevitably  squeezed  the  supply 
of  credit.  Interest  rates  climbed  to  the 
highest  rates  by  far  in  this  country's 
history.  And  after  a  little  more  than  a 
year  of  this  tough  medicine,  interest- 
sensitive  industries  like  housing  and 
autos  began  to  collapse.  By  the  latter 
half  of  1981  the  recession  was  on.  and 
in  1982  it  became  the  worst  recession 
this  country  had  suffered  in  nearly  50 
years.  What  slowed  inflation?  That  re- 
cession did  it.  How?  Here  is  how:  Un- 
employment leaped  to  10.8  percent. 
Demand,  especially  in  areas  requiring 
credit,  dried  up.  Wages  stopped  push- 
ing prices  up,  as  the  colossal  surplus  of 
workers  hammered  down  wage  in- 
creases, and  even  pushed  millions  of 
workers  into  accepting  wage  cuts.  So 
the  long,  cruel  recession  broke  the 
back  of  inflation. 

What  did  the  administration  have  to 
do  with  all  this?  Absolutely  nothing.  It 
deserved  no  blame  for  the  recession 
and  no  credit  for  breaking  inflation. 
The  Fed's  monetary  policy  did  the  job. 
The  administration,  when  it  spoke  at 
all  about  monetary  p>olicy,  criticized 
the  Fed's  tough  anti-inflation  stance. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  pur- 
sued an  expansive  fiscal  policy  with  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending  and  sharp 
cuts  in  tax  rates  that  tended  to  coun- 
teract the  anti-inflation  policies  of  the 
Fed.  Those  mammoth  Reagan  admin- 
istration created  Federal  deficits  did, 
indeed,  help  bring  the  country  out  of 
the  1981-82  recession. 

In  a  perverse,  totally  unintended 
way  the  huge  deficit  also  kept  infla- 
tion from  rising  during  the  recovery  in 
1983,  1984  and  into  1985.  How  did  the 
deficit  do  this?  Consider:  Because  the 
Federal  deficit  required  $109  billion  of 


additional  Federal  borrowing  in  1982 
and  an  all  time  record  $195  billion  of 
additional  Federal  borrowing  in  1983. 
plus  a  mammoth  $175  billion  in  1984, 
our  interest  rates  stayed  high  relative 
to  the  greatly  moderated  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

So  how  did  this  keep  inflation  down? 
It  kept  inflation  down  by  attracting 
enormous  investments  in  American  se- 
curities by  foreigners.  Japanese  sold 
the  yen  to  buy  the  dollar.  Britishers 
sold  the  pound,  the  French  the  franc, 
the  Germans  the  mark,  the  Italians 
the  lira.  All  of  them  bought  the  dollar 
to  get  the  higher  Interest  rate  with 
little  or  no  risk.  The  dollar  has  become 
bloated  almost  out  of  sight,  while 
other  currencies  of  our  trading  part- 
ners have  fallen  sharply.  This  was  an 
unanticipated  anti-inflation  bonanza 
for  this  country.  And  what  did  the 
Reagan  administration  have  to  do 
with  it?  Absolutely,  positively  nothing. 
How  was  this  drop  in  foreign  curren- 
cies relative  to  the  dollar  such  an  anti- 
inflation  bonanza  for  Americans  riding 
along  in  the  third  year  of  a  strong  re- 
covery? It  meant  that  Americans  could 
buy  more  cheaply  from  abroad  with 
price  cuts  of  20  percent  to  50  percent 
or  more  in  foreign  currencies.  It  also 
meant  that  American  firms  had  to 
hold  down  their  prices  if  they  compet- 
ed in  this  country  with  Japanese  cars 
or  TV  sets  or  British  textiles  or 
French  wine  or  German  steel  and  ma- 
chinery. Can  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion boast  that  we  planned  it  that 
way?  Of  course  not.  And  if  you  press  a 
Reaganite  to  see  if  the  President 
really  wanted  this  huge  adverse  trade 
balance,  you  will  get  a  "who,  me?" 

Now,  it  is  true  that  any  good 
Reaganite  could  argue  that  the  much 
maligned  Reagan  deficit  swept  Amer- 
ica back  from  the  depths  of  the  1981- 
82  recession,  and  on  this  the  Reagan- 
ite is  correct.  The  deficits  certainly 
played  a  big  part  in  the  recovery, 
whatever  the  price,  and  it  will  be  a 
painful  price  the  economy  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  future.  But  there  is  no  way, 
none,  that  the  administration  can 
claim  any  credit  for  the  improved  in- 
flation performance  of  the  economy. 
That  was  almost  solely  an  accomplish- 
ment of  Chairman  Paul  Volker  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  Fed  deserves 

blame  for  the  deep  and  painful  reces- 
sion. It  deserves  credit,  all  of  it,  for 

breaking  the  back  of  this  country's 

worst  inflation. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  recognized. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues 


who  are  interested  in  agriculture  and 
the  disaster  we  are  facing,  and  spoke 
about  the  need  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly with  legislation  in  an  attempt  to 
correct  many  of  the  problems  our 
farmers  are  now  facing.  I  think  it  is 
imperative,  Mr.  President,  and  I  wish 
to  reiterate  it  at  this  time,  that  the 
Senate  immediately  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  agricultural  credit  legis- 
lation, and  postpone  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General 
until  after  we  have  disposed  of  the 
farm  measure. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wanting  to 
delay  the  Meese  nomination.  The 
debate  on  the  merits  of  his  nomina- 
tion is  for  another  day. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  priorities, 
Mr.  President,  and  which  issue— the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  farm  fami- 
lies struggling  to  survive,  or  tSx. 
Meese's  nomination— is  more  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation.  I  think  the  answer 
is  clear,  and  for  that  reason  I  hope 
that  we  could  proceed  today  or  this 
week  on  some  type  of  farm  proposals. 
Mr.  President,  the  pending  farm  ca- 
tastrophe, unless  corrected  immediate- 
ly, is  a  noose  around  the  neck  of  the 
economy  of  this  country.  We  all  know 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  Everybody  cites  sta- 
tistics about  it  accounting  for  20  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product 
[GNP],  and  providing  millions  of  jobs 
to  Americans.  If  you  put  two  and  two 
together,  however.  It  becomes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  unless  our  Nation's 
agricultural  economy  recovers,  the 
overall  economy  of  this  country 
cannot  sustain  its  present  rate  of 
growth.  When  the  farmers  are 
brought  to  their  knees,  we  are  all 
going  to  pay  a  dear  and  very  costly 
price  later  on. 

My  purpose  today,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  point  out  several  things  about  the 
pending  disaster  that  need  to  be 
brought  out,  discussed,  and  solved. 

First,  contrary  to  the  recent  state- 
ments of  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man, most  farmers  are  in  financial 
trouble  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
If  everybody  will  remember  what  has 
happened  the  last  few  years,  I  think 
the  point  will  be  clear.  In  1980,  many 
parts  of  the  country,  including  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  experienced  one  of 
the  most  devastating  droughts  in  his- 
tory. Arkansas  producers  lost  well  over 
$1  billion  in  agricultural  commodities, 
like  soybeans,  cotton  and  poultry. 
Then,  In  both  1981  and  1982,  produc- 
tion was  up,  but  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors,  prices  were  very  low.  In  1983, 
we  had  the  PIK  Program,  a  sort  of  1- 
year  stopgap  that  was  designed  to  give 
most  of  our  producers  some  breathing 
room.  Then,  last  year  we  had  a  combi- 
nation of  things,  but  the  net  result 
was  still  the  same— the  prices  farmers 
pay  for  their  production  costs  are  in- 
creasing, but  they  are  receiving  less 


for  their  labor  and  for  the  product 
they  produce.  It  is  that  simple. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  Mr.  Stockman's  statement. 
Farmers  are  in  a  financial  crisis  be- 
cause they  have  had  to  compete  di- 
rectly with  other  governments,  be- 
cause they  are  being  hammered  by  the 
strong  dollar.  t>ecause  they  are  an 
"economic  prisoner"  of  our  system, 
and  because  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
"cheap  food  policy." 

Next,  Mr.  President— and  this  is  po- 
tentially the  most  troubling  thing  to 
me— It  seems  that  recent  statements 
by  Mr.  Stockman  and  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture John  Block,  coupled  with  the 
budget  dociunents  that  have  been  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill,  present  us  with  a  new 
national  policy  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. In  a  nutshell,  this  policy  appar- 
ently Is:  We  are  prepared  to  have  a 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  go  out  of  business,  whether  it's 
10  percent,  20  percent,  or  25  percent. 
This  is  normal  in  a  dynamic  market 
economy  and  what  we're  really  seeing 
is  a  disinvestment  in  agriculture  which 
is  what  should  occur.  That  is  the  new 
policy,  as  best  I  can  tell,  from  those 
two  officials. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  is  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  aware  of 
no  other  country  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  that  has  adopted  that  type  of 
policy  with  respect  to  its  farmers  or 
any  other  segment  of  its  economy. 
Every  country  of  which  I  am  aware, 
whether  it  is  Japan,  any  member  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
[EEC],  or  any  other  country,  has  an 
announced  goal  of  support  for  the 
farmers  of  that  nation.  It  is  about 
time  we  realize  that  the  investment  in 
agriculture  in  this  country  is  just  as 
important  to  our  health,  well-being 
and  security  as  any  money  or  support 
we  give  for  national  defense. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  I  checked 
the  numbers  for  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
as  contained  in  the  1986  budget  for  ag- 
riculture, and  compared  that  with 
total  outlays  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  those  periods.  The  figures 
were  startling.  We  are  the  best  fed 
nation  on  this  planet;  our  people 
spend  less  of  their  disposable  incomes 
for  food  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world;  and  our  farmers  feed  not  only 
our  entire  population,  but  also  mil- 
lions of  other  people.  In  fact,  each 
farmer  feeds  an  average  of  78  people 
today.  For  all  of  this,  do  you  know 
what  total  budget  outlays  for  agricul- 
ture price  support  programs,  research 
and  extension,  crop  insurance,  and  on- 
budget  credit  items  were  in  fiscal  year 
1984—1.5  percent  of  the  budget.  For 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  estimate  is  a 
whopping  2  percent,  and  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  under  the  Reagan  budget, 
agriculture  outlays  are  scheduled  to 
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drop  to  1.2  percent  of  the  total  Feder- 
al budget.  These  numbers  are  minis- 
cule  in  comparison  to  some  of  the 
other  figures  in  the  budget. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  do 
something  meaningful  for  our  produc- 
ers in  the  area  of  international  trade  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  fully  solve  the 
problems.  This  must  be  dealt  with  in 
the  upcoming  debate  on  the  farm  bill, 
and  obviously  we  must  deal  with  the 
short-term  agricultural  credit  crisis 
this  week,  or  next,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
mentioning  international  trade  prob- 
lems, and  how  they  relate  to  agricul- 
ture. 

We  all  know  our  farmers  are  effi- 
cient. They  feed  millions  of  people. 
However,  when  we  talk  about  free 
trade  and  an  open  market  farm  bill, 
we  have  to  be  aware  of  one  thing: 
When  it  comes  to  international  trade 
in  agriculture,  there  is  no  free  trade. 
To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  we 
have  tried  to  be  open  and  fair  traders. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Our  farm- 
ers and  other  agricultural  producers 
have  been  forced  to  compete  with  for- 
eign governments.  They  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  poultry  producer  in 
Prance,  the  soybean  farmer  in  Brazil, 
the  pork  producer  in  Canada,  or  the 
rice  producer  in  Taiwan.  They  com- 
pete with  the  respective  governments 
when  it  comes  to  competition  in  for- 
eign markets.  I  guess  the  wonder  in  all 
of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
farmers  have  managed  to  compete  as 
effectively  as  they  have  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  when  they  have 
had  to  compete  against  another  gov- 
ernment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  consider 
farm  measures  over  the  next  year  we 
have  to  keep  that  in  mind,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  pull  off  the  gloves 
and  get  serious.  Either  we  are  going  to 
help  our  producers  in  international 
markets,  or  we  might  as  well  fold  up 
our  tents  and  go  home.  It  is  harsh,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  we  will 
start  a  trade  war  if  we  pursue  this 
strategy.  I  would  state  that  we  are  al- 
ready in  a  trade  war.  We  are  losing 
that  trade  war.  The  only  difference  is 
that  we  do  not  even  have  our  guns 
loaded,  nor  have  we  fired  a  shot. 

In  December  of  last  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  issued 
a  report  entitled  "Trade  Policy  Per- 
spectives: Setting  the  Stage  for  1985 
Agricultural  Legislation."  That  report, 
which  I  believe  all  Senators  interested 
in  agricultural  matters  should  review, 
contains  these  two  sentences: 

Export  subsidies  are  an  unfortunate  part 
of  today's  international  agricultural  trade 
picture.  Foreign  government  assistance  to 
production,  processing  and  exports  Is  faced 
by  U.S.  exporters  of  almost  all  agricultural 
products. 


The  report  goes  on  to  list  the  subsi- 
dies, by  country,  for  each  commodity, 
and  points  out  several  problems  our 
producers  are  confronting.  It  points 
out  the  enormous  subsidies  given  to 
poultry  producers  in  the  EEC  and 
Brazil— sometimes  as  high  as  $400  per 
metric  ton  for  broilers.  It  points  out 
the  subsidies  given  to  Italian  rice  pro- 
ducers—in excess  of  $200  per  metric 
ton:  Japanese  rice  producers— as  high 
as  $1,000  per  metric  ton;  and  Taiwan 
rice  producers— which  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $450  per  ton. 

There  are  tables  for  each  commodi- 
ty, and  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  find  it  interesting  reading.  I 
think,  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  this 
report  shows  how  widespread  the  sub- 
sidy issue  is  in  world  trade,  and  more 
importantly,  how  we  simply  cannot 
continue  to  sit  idly  by  and  be  ham- 
mered by  foreign  governments.  I  hope 
we  can  deal  with  this  problem,  Mr. 
President,  in  our  deliberations  on  the 
new  farm  bill. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
take  some  steps  in  the  next  week  or  so 
on  the  agricultural  credit  emergency.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  the 
next  few  days.  I  have  specific  concerns 
that  Arkansas  producers  want  to  have 
dealt  with  in  the  credit  area.  However. 
I  wanted  to  come  to  the  floor  today 
and  point  out  several  things  about  our 
overall  agricultural  situation  that  are 
serious  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  I  have  talked 
with  literally  hundreds  of  Tennessee 
farmers  over  the  past  few  months 
about  their  credit  situation.  These 
visits  and  similar  conversations  with 
farmers  and  farm  economists  from 
other  States  make  it  clear  that  our 
farmers  today  are  facing  a  disaster 
unlike  anything  since  the  1930's  if  the 
administration  and  Congress  do  not 
act  immediately  to  ease  the  farm 
credit  crisis. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— there  is  a 
crisis  down  on  the  farm. 

Prom  field  hearings  of  the  Budget 
Committee  which  I  chaired  in  Milan, 
TN.  in  early  January,  to  a  public 
forum  sponsored  by  ppy  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana.  Senator  Mel- 


CHER.  the  message  from  the  farm  com- 
munity has  been  the  same:  A  sizable 
percentage  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
will  be  unable  to  put  their  spring  crops 
in  the  ground  unless  immediate  emer- 
gency action  is  taken  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Such  is  the  case  for  my  home 
State,  where  we  estimate  that  the  cur- 
rent credit  crisis  may  prevent  20  to  30 
percent  of  Tennessee's  farmers  from 
getting  a  crop  in  the  ground  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  need  to  act  quickly.  If  we  do 
not  respond  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion in  time  for  farmers  to  meet  their 
spring  planting  schedule,  it  will  simply 
be  too  late.  Farm  famUies  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  in  some 
cases  they  will  be  forced  off  the  land 
and  they  will  lose  their  homes  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

By  now.  the  roots  of  the  present 
farm  credit  crisis  should  he  clear  to 
even  the  most  obtuse— perhaps  not 
Mr.  Stockman— but  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Farmers  have  been  devastated  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 
Farm  income  has  remained  at  the  de- 
pression-era levels  over  the  past  4 
years.  In  1981.  net  farm  income  stood 
at  $31  billion.  By  1982.  net  farm 
income  had  slid  to  $22.3  billion,  or  a 
fall  of  almost  one-third  in  1  year.  In 
1983.  a  further  slide  to  $16.1  billion 
was  reported.  This  pattern  was  repeat- 
ed in  Tennessee  where  net  farm 
income  fell  from  $4,572  per  farm  in 
1981  to  $4,274  per  farm  in  1982. 

A  component  in  the  shrinking  net 
farm  income  has  been  the  decline  in 
U.S.  farm  exports.  Due  chiefly  to  an 
overvalued  U.S.  dollar,  brought  about 
by  the  worse  budget  deficits  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  over  the  past  4 
years,  American  farm  commodities  are 
no  longer  competitive  in  the  world 
market.  The  value  of  our  farm  exports 
has  declined  for  3  years  in  a  row  and 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  export 
market  has  continued  to  shrink. 

While  experts  and  farm  Income  has 
been  shrinking,  farm  costs  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  most  agoniz- 
ing of  these  production  costs  have 
been  interest  rates  which  remain  at 
record  levels.  With  real  interest 
rates— that  is  interest  rates  corrected 
for  inflation— remaining  at  historical 
highs,  interest  expenses  are  taking  a 
bigger  bite  out  of  farm  income  than 
ever  before.  In  my  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  interest  farmers  pay  on 
their  mortgage  debt  shot  up  from  $107 
million  in  1979.  to  $171  million  in  1982, 
a  shocking  60-percent  increase  in  a  3- 
year  period.  On  the  average,  Tennes- 
see farm  real  estate  debt  increased  28 
percent  annually  between  1970-81. 

Paralleling  this  rapid  rise  in  interest 
expenses  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  in 
other  production  costs.  Again  in  Ten- 
nessee, production  expenses  totaled 
$1.7  billion  in  1979,  but  grew  to  $2.2 
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billion  in  1982.  And  while  production 
costs  accounted  for  64  percent  of  a 
Tennessee  farmer's  cash  receipts  in 
1960,  production  accounted  for  77  per- 
cent of  the  farmer's  cash  receipts  from 
1980  through  1983. 

The  final  ingredient  in  this  recipe 
for  economic  disaster  has  been  declin- 
ing farm  land  values.  Over  the  past  4 
years,  farmland  values  have  declined 
an  average  of  25  percent  nationwide: 
In  some  areas  this  dropoff  has  l>een 
much  steeper  at  close  to  50  percent, 
and  in  some  Midwestern  States  by  as 
much  as  20  percent  just  last  year 
alone.  In  Tennessee,  farmland  value 
fell  from  a  high  of  $1,024  per  acre  in 
1981.  to  $972  in  1982  and  $923  in  1983. 

Add  to  this  list  of  depressing  figures 
a  few  years  of  bad  weather  such  as  the 
back-to-back  drought  and  flooding  we 
have  experienced  in  Tennessee  and 
you  have  a  farm  credit  crisis  of  stag- 
gering proportions.  Farm  debt  which 
stood  at  $22.5  billion  in  1960  nation- 
wide, today  stands  at  somewhere  be- 
tween $220  billion  and  $240  billion.  In- 
terest payments  alone  for  this  debt 
burden  now  total  more  than  $21  bil- 
lion a  year.  Let  us  reflect  for  just  a 
moment  that  net  farm  income  has 
only  been  averaging  $23  billion  a  year 
for  the  past  2  years.  So  net  farm 
income  has  been  running  only  $2  bil- 
lion above  the  fanners'  interest  costs 
for  the  past  2  years. 

My  colleagues  may  wish  to  know  a 
bit  more  about  who  is  actually  feeling 
the  impact  of  the  farm  credit  crisis.  It 
is  not  the  25,000  very  large  farms  with 
sales  of  more  than  $500,000  a  year  who 
are  being  hurt.  Frankly,  it  is  not  the 
1.7  million  small,  part-time  farmers 
feeling  a  tremendous  crunch.  These 
persons  usually  have  cash  flow  from 
sources  off  the  farm.  Rather,  it  is  the 
middle-size  family  farm  operation, 
which  has  little  outside  income  to  sup- 
plement farm  Income  which  is  being 
squeezed  the  hardest.  There  are  some 
641,000  farms  all  across  this  country  in 
this  middle  category.  And  contrary  to 
claims  made  by  some,  the  majority  of 
these  family  farmers  are  not  in  trou- 
ble because  of  poor  management  prac- 
tices. As  I  have  just  presented,  Mr. 
President,  these  producers  have  been 
caught  by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  Indeed,  many  of  the  farmers 
currently  experiencing  financial  stress 
were  award  winning  farmers  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

It  is  not  only  our  farmers  who  are 
now  feeling  the  impact  of  the  credit 
crisis.  Financial  strains  are  being  felt 
by  conunercial  bankers,  production 
credit  associations.  Federal  Isuid 
banks,  and  other  farm  lending  Institu- 
tions. There  are  roughly  4,300  farm 
banks  in  the  United  States.  These 
farm  banks  make  up  about  30  percent 
of  the  commercial  banks  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  these  Institutions  are  be- 
ginning to  stagger  under  the  pressure 


of  the  economic  crisis   in  the  farm 
sector. 

The  number  of  farm  banks  reporting 
negative  earnings  is  seven  times  great- 
er today  than  during  the  1970's.  Loan 
losses  in  farm  ban<is  have  more  than 
tripled  since  1979.  And,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  just  seeing  the  tip,  of  the  ice- 
berg in  that  statistic. 

What  is  troubling  are  the  trends  evi- 
dent in  Tennessee's  farm  banking  com- 
munity. For  example,  the  annual  pro- 
vision for  possible  loan  losses  at  Ten- 
nessee farm  banks  has  dramatically  in- 
creased over  the  past  4  years,  multi- 
plying nearly  four-fold  during  this 
period. 

These  trends  underscore  real  trouble 
for  many  farm  banks.  At  the  end  of 
December  1984,  farm  banks  accounted 
for  37  percent  of  the  problem  banks  in 
America.  Of  the  27  commercial  banks 
that  failed  from  June  untU  September 
of  last  year.  10  were  farm  banks. 

The  cooperative  farm  credit  system 
has  not  been  immune  from  the  eco- 
nomic ills  associated  with  the  present 
farm  credit  crisis.  During  the  past  3 
years,  the  farm  credit  system  has  sus- 
tained loan  losses  of  over  $600  million. 
System  loan  losses  are  estimated  as 
topping  $300  million  for  1984.  Also  for 
1984  nearly  $5  billion  in  farm  credit 
system  loans  were  classified  as  nonper- 
formlng,  that  is  no  payments  were 
being  made  on  principle  or  Interest. 
Five  production  credit  associations 
have  entered  liquidation  as  a  result  of 
loan  losses  in  the  last  2  years,  the  first 
time  this  has  ever  happened. 

The  situation  does  not  look  to  get 
better  in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louis- 
ville, which  services  Tennessee's  Fed- 
eral land  bank  associations,  expects 
substantial  financial  stress  for  the 
next  2  to  3  years.  Much  of  the  high 
risk  business  in  the  production  credit 
associations  in  Tennessee  and  the  Lou- 
isville district  was  transferred  to  other 
lenders  or  liquidated.  This  shift  in 
turn,  placed  greater  stress  on  the 
PCA's  and  the  farm  credit  system  as  a 
whole.  Interest  rate  spreads  are  being 
forced  to  record  highs  for  those  bor- 
rowers left  in  the  system  to  offset  loan 
losses. 

Finally,  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
economic  strain  in  the  farm  sector  can 
be  seen  In  the  lending  activities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  cur- 
rently holds  more  than  2.400  farms  in 
its  inventory  as  a  result  of  bankruptcy 
and  foreclosure.  Prior  to  1981,  Farm- 
ers Home  had  no  more  than  231  farms 
in  inventory  at  any  time.  Farmers 
Home  has  approximately  $26  billion  in 
outstanding  farm  debt.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  this  debt  is  delinquent. 
Of  the  almost  270,000  Farmers  Home 
borrowers,  more  than  30  percent  are 
delinquent  on  their  repayments.  Ten- 
nessee borrowers  with  the  Farmers 
Home  are  fairing  better  than  the  na- 


tional average.  Of  our  9,300  FmHA 
borrowers,  only  28  percent  are  delin- 
quent. 

Quite  clearly  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  credit  crisis  is  impacting  more 
than  a  few,  poorly  managed  farms.  It 
is  my  fear  that  if  we  do  not  address 
this  problem  in  a  responsible,  reasona- 
ble manner  the  impact  of  the  farm 
credit  crisis  will  spread  from  the  farm 
and  financial  community  to  the  main 
street  shops  in  our  niral  communities. 
Given  the  clear  need  for  substantial 
assistance,  what  has  the  administra- 
tion done  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  facing  this  credit  crunch? 

The  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  date  are  grossly  inadequate  and 
have  been  virtually  no  help  to  farmers 
in  Tennessee  or  other  States.  Indeed, 
for  the  past  3  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
there  even  was  a  farm  credit  crisis.  It 
was  only  shortly  before  the  November 
election  that  the  administration  dis- 
covered that  farmers  were  being 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  economic  disas- 
ter by  forces  beyond  their  control. 

The  administration's  handling  of  the 
Economic  Emergency  Loan  Program 
illustrates  this  callous  disregard  for 
our  Nation's  farmers.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  the  authority  to  make 
up  to  $600  million  in  economic  emer- 
gency loans  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Despite 
pleas  from  myself  and  others  to  imple- 
ment this  program,  the  Secretary  re- 
fused to  release  the  available  fimds.  It 
took  court  action  in  1983  to  prod  the 
administration  out  of  its  lethargy  and 
into  action  on  the  farm  credit  crisis. 

Despite  a  court  order,  the  adminis- 
tration continued  to  drag  its  feet  on 
farm  credit  aid.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  once  more  became 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  the 
country's  agriculture  policy  by  making 
Economic  Emergency  Program  fimds 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  It  took  fur- 
ther congressional  action  last  year  to 
block  the  administration's  efforts  to 
circumvent  a  court  order  and  congres- 
sional mandate. 

Recent  programs  have  faired  no 
better.  I>espite  Secretary  Block's  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  the  initiatives 
announced  last  fall  have  not  done 
much  to  aid  farmers  caught  in  the 
credit  crunch.  No  guarantees  were 
made  under  this  program  in  Tennessee 
through  January  25.  1985.  In  addition, 
3,192  Tennessee  farmers  applied  under 
this  program  to  obtain  credit  relief. 
Yet,  only  15  had  been  granted  defer- 
rals through  the  end  of  January. 

Perhaps  the  reasons  for  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  adequately  respond 
to  the  farm  credit  crisis  have  been  set 
out  by  David  Stockman  in  his  recent 
outbiu'sts  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  in  subsequent  interviews  on 
this  subject.  In  Mr.  Stockman's  eyes 
farm  foreclosures,  families  forced  to 
give  up  land  they  have  held  for  gen- 
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erations,  young  persons  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  farm  are  nothing  more 
than  necessary  elements  of  dynamic 
economic  growth.  The  significance  of 
an  American  way  of  life  carries  no 
weight  with  Mr.  Stockman  as  he  seems 
content  to  send  the  family  farm  into 
extinction. 

Fortunately,  myself  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  do  not  accept  the  Stockman 
vision  of  American  farmers.  We  do  un- 
derstand that  we  cannot  and  should 
not  loan  American  farmers  out  of 
debt.  But,  we  also  understand  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should 
do  more  to  help  those  farmers  caught 
in  dire  straits  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control. 

We  are  presently  working  on  a  pack- 
age of  farm  credit  initiatives  which  we 
believe  provide  reasonable,  prudent  as- 
sistance to  efficient  farm  managers. 
We  have  seen  and  heard  of  several 
farm  credit  packages  over  the  past  few 
days  and  will  likely  hear  about  many 
more  in  the  hours  ahead.  I  have  been 
collaborating  not  only  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  but  with  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee,  Congress- 
man Es  JoNZS  who  chairs  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Farm  Credit. 

We  propose  a  farm  credit  package 
containing  advance  CCC  commodity 
loans  on  up  to  50  percent  of  the  farm- 
er's crop,  to  let  him  get  cash  in  hand 
to  get  a  crop  in  the  ground.  We  would 
cap  the  amount  of  advance  payments 
which  could  be  made  under  this  provi- 
sion at  a  reasonable  level  to  avoid  the 
abuses  encountered  with  miUion-doUar 
payments  under  the  PIK  Program.  We 
would  expand  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  for  1985  operating 
loans  and  loans  to  restructure  farm 
debt  to  $3  billion  in  guarantees.  A 
guarantee  would  only  be  available 
where  the  interest  rate  on  the  loan 
was  written  down  to  a  point  where  the 
borrower  showed  a  positive  cash  flow. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate lender  would  shoulder  the  burden 
of  this  interest  write-down  equally  to 
an  interest  rate  of  8  percent.  If  the 
private  lender  feels  they  must  go 
below  an  8  percent  Interest  rate,  they 
must  bear  this  additional  write-down 
on  their  own.  The  Federal  share  ends 
at  an  8  percent  rate. 

Furthermore,  we  call  for  a  moratori- 
um on  foreclosures  of  Farmers  Home 
loans  as  well  as  on  disposal  of  Farmers 
Home  inventory  property.  We  back 
these  provisions  up  with  calls  for 
greater  administrative  assistance  on 
the  part  of  Farmers  Home  officials  in 
dealing  with  the  case-load  at  Farmers 
Home. 

As  I  indicated  Mr.  President,  vari- 
ations on  many  of  these  proposals  are 
contained  In  several  of  the  farm  credit 
packages  under  discussion  on  the 
floor.  It  is  my  hope  that  those  of  us  in- 
terested in  farm  credit  issues  will  be 
able  to  work  out  a  consensus  approach 


to  this  problem  in  the  hours  ahead 
and  I  stand  ready  to  lend  my  energy  to 
this  task.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
If  we  fail  to  pass  an  effective  farm 
credit  bill,  we  will  be  turning  our  backs 
on  thousands  of  honest,  hard-working 
American  farmers,  and,  in  effect,  we 
will  be  saying  that  we  have  no  real 
need  for  the  family  farm.  That  is 
simply  not  responsible  farm  policy  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us  in 
preventing  this  tragedy. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  matter 
of  clarification.  I  was  scheduled  to 
speak  at  10:30.  I  have  been  here  for  20 
minutes.  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  excellent  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  before  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
before  that,  I  believe,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

There  are  two  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  that  wish  to  speak  10  minutes 
each  and  we  have  about  7  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  time,  and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
and  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  could  wax  eloquent,  in  my  opinion, 
for  another  10  minutes  and  cut  them 
out.  I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
going  to  have  adequate  time  to  talk 
later. 

I  am  wondering  Lf  I  might  be  able  to 
accommodate  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan and  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
by  saying  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
up  my  time  if  they  could  split  the  re- 
maining 7  minutes  between  them  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  could  we 
possibly  extend  for  at  least  a  period  of 
time  the  end  of  morning  business, 
which  I  understand  is  now  scheduled 
for  20  minutes  of  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  time  for 
morning  business  cannot  be  extended. 
The  Senator  is  privileged  to  make  any 
request  for  the  use  of  his  time  which 
he  chooses. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  request  the  balance  of 
the  time  remaining  be  equally  split  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
make  my  fundamentally  important  re- 
marks at  some  later  time  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  controls  that  time  and  has  the 
right  to  divide  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  then  direct  that  half  of 
my  time  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  half  of  that  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  will 
allow  either  one  of  them  to  go  first  as 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  is  always  so  generous.  I 
wish  to  first  of  all  thank  him.  I  believe 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  was 


here  first,  so  I  would  let  him  proceed 
for  the  first  half  of  the  remaining 
time,  if  he  so  wishes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  yielding  part  of  his  time, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  recognizing  my  ear- 
lier arrival. 


S.  478-SURFACE  MINING 
CONTROL  AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  amends 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977.  A  number  of  prob- 
lems have  developed  since  that  act's 
adoption  and  I  hope  to  eliminate  with 
some  simple  and  commonsense 
changes. 

The  Surface  Mine  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  has  been  very 
useful  in  helping  Pennsylvania  correct 
dangerous  conditions  at  abandoned 
mines.  And  as  the  State  witlr^  the  long- 
est history  of  mining  coal.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  more  than  its  share  of  hazards 
caused  by  abandoned  mines.  In  fact, 
Pennsylvania  has  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  abandoned  coal  mine  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation. 

Our  problems,  like  those  of  many 
other  States,  are  caused  by  both  sur- 
face and  deep  mines.  Consequently, 
the  reclamation  fund  is  supported  by 
contributions  from  both  surface  and 
deep  mine  operators. 

However,  it  has  been  the  experience 
in  my  State  that  a  disproportionate 
share  of  money  actually  spent  is  for 
deep  mine  reclamations. 

While  I  understand  that  deep  mines 
can  cause  very  severe  problems,  sur- 
face mines  can  also  present  serious 
dangers  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
nearby  communities.  The  distribution 
of  reclamation  fluids  should  be  more 
equitable  in  order  to  reflect  this  fact. 

At  the  time  the  Reclamation  Act  was 
enacted,  surface  mining  problems  were 
deemed  to  be  predominate  over  those 
caused  by  deep  mines.  As  a  result,  sur- 
face mine  operators  were  assessed  a  35 
cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund  while  deep  mine  oper- 
ators had  a  fee  imposed  of  only  15 
cents  per  ton.  This  fee  schedule  is  uni- 
form across  the  Nation.  Since  the  act, 
has  taken  effect,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  fund  has  been  spent  on 
deep  mine  reclamation. 

In  addition  to  the  inequity  between 
surface  and  deep  mines,  this  spending 
pattern  has  resulted  in  regional  dis- 
parities of  expenditures. 

In  order  to  correct  his  problem,  this 
bill  establishes  two  trust  funds.  One 
will  be  fed  by  contributions  from  sur- 
face mine  operators  and  the  other 
from  deep  mine  operators.  Money 
from  the  trust  account  can  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  with  approval  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  type  and  severity 
of  abandoned  mine  problems  associat- 
ed with  t>oth  surface  and  deep  mines. 
My  point  is  that  both  types  of  prob- 
lems should  be  addressed  simulta- 
neously. The  difficulties  caused  by 
abandoned  mines  have  been  accumu- 
lated over  many  decades.  It  will  re- 
quire many  years  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  move 
along  both  fronts. 

The  bill  also  makes  changes  to  the 
administration  of  the  reclamation 
funds.  For  instance,  the  50-percent 
State  share  for  a  particular  project  is 
made  available  once  the  general  State 
program  is  approved  without  the  time- 
consuming  process  of  waiting  for  OSM 
scrutiny  of  each  individual  reclama- 
tion proposal. 

Mr.  President,  taken  together,  these 
changes  represent  a  vast  improvement 
to  the  act  as  it  is  applied  currently.  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  Association 
in  formulating  this  bill.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  leadership  in 
suggesting  needed  improvements  to 
the  law.  I  believe  that  their  ideas  will 
appeal  to  a  large  and  divc-rse  coalition. 

Mr.  ft-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  401  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  D£.C. 
1231)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ABAIfDOIfED  SUKFACE  MINE  RECLAMATIOIf  FUIfS 
AND  ABANDONED  Cnn>ERGROimD  lUNE  RECLA- 
MATION FtTHD 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  are  created  In  the 
Treasury  two  trust  funds  to  be  known  as— 

"(l)  the  Abandoned  Surface  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'surface  fund');  and 

"(2)  the  Abandoned  Underground  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'underground  fund'), 
which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  State  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  funds  (State  funds)  generated 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  established  by 
each  State  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program. 

"(bMl)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
surface  fund— 

"(A)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  on  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  section 
402  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  recla- 
mation fees  collected  for  any  calendar  quar- 
ter shall  be  reserved  beginning  in  the  first 
calendar  year  in  which  the  fee  is  Imposed 
and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  that 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  in  which  such 
fee  is  imposed  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
section  507(c).  subject  to  appropriation  pur- 
suant to  authorization  under  section  712: 
Provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

"(B)  any  user  charge  imposed  on  or  for 
land  subjected  to  surface  coal  mining  oper- 


ations reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; 

"(C)  donations  by  persons,  corporations, 
associations,  and  foundations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  (c):  and 

"(D)  recovered  moneys  as  provided  for 
this  title  attributable  to  surface  mining. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  under- 
ground fund— 

"(A)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  on  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  under  section 
402  of  this  Act;  Provided,  Tliat  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  recla- 
mation fees  collected  for  any  calendar  quar- 
ter shall  be  reserved  beginning  in  the  first 
calendar  year  in  which  the  fee  is  Imposed 
and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  that 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  period  in  which  such 
fee  is  imposed  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
section  507(c).  subject  to  appropriation  pur- 
suant to  authorization  under  section  712: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

"(B)  any  user  charge  imposed  on  or  for 
land  affected  by  underground  coal  oper- 
ations reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; 

"(C)  donations  by  persons,  corporations. 
associations,  and  foundations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (d):  and 

"(D)  recovered  moneys  as  provided  for 
this     title     attributable     to     underground 

mining 

""(c)  Moneys  in  the  surface  fund  may  be 
used  f  or— 

""(1)  reclamation  and  restoration  of  land 
and  water  resources  adversely  affected  by 
past  surface  coal  mining  operations  includ- 
ing reclamation  and  restoration  of  aban- 
doned surface  mining  areas,  abandoned  coaX 
processing  areas,  and  abandoned  coal  refuse 
disposal  areas: 

"(2)  planting  of  land  adversely  affected  by 
past  surface  coal  mining  to  prevent  erosion 
and  sedimentation; 

"(3)  prevention,  abatement,  treatment. 
and  control,  of  water  pollution  created  by 
surface  coal  mine  drainage  including  resto- 
ration of  streambeds  and  construction  and 
operation  of  water  treatment  plants; 

"(4)  prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of 
burning  coal  refuse  disposal  areas  and  burn- 
ing coal  In  situ:  and 

"'(5)  the  purposes  of  subsection  (e). 

"(d)  Moneys  In  the  underground  fund  may 
be  used  for— 

""(1)  reclamation  and  restoration  of  land 
and  water  resources  adversely  affected  by 
past  underground  coal  mining,  abandoned 
coal  processing  areas,  and  abandoned  coal 
refuse  disposal  areas: 

"(2)  sealing  and  filling  abandoned  deep 
mine  entries  and  voids; 

"(3)  planting  of  land  adversely  affected  by 
past  underground  coal  mining  to  prevent 
erosion  and  sedimentation; 

"(4)  prevention,  abatement,  treatment, 
and  control  of  water  pollution  created  by 
coal  mine  drainage  including  restoration  of 
streambeds,  and  construction  and  operation 
of  water  treatment  plants; 

""(6)  prevention,  abatement,  and  control  of 
burning  coal  refuse  disposal  areas  and  burn- 
ing coal  In  situ;  and  prevention,  abatement, 
and  control  of  coal  mine  subsidence:  and 

"(6)  the  purposes  of  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  use 
such  sums  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate  from  the  surface  fund  or  the 
underground  fund  for— 

•"(1)  use  under  section  406,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one-fifth  of  the 


money  deposited  In  the  funds  annually  for 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

"'(2)  acquisition  of  land  as  provided  for  in 
thU  title: 

"(3)  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  rec- 
lamation fee  provided  for  In  section  402  of 
this  tiUe: 

"(4)  studies  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  contract  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts  with  public  and  private  orgarilzations 
to  provide  information,  advice,  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  including  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

"(5)  restoration,  reclamation,  abatement, 
control,  or  prevention  of  adverse  effects  of 
coal  mining  which  Constitutes  an  emergency 
■s  provided  for  In  this  title: 

"(6)  grants  to  the  States  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title: 

"(7)  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
States  and  each  State  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title:  and 

'"(8)  all  other  necessary  expenses  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

"(fXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  moneys  from  the  surface  fund 
and  the  underground  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  only  when  ap- 
propriated therefor,  and  such  appropria- 
tions shall  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations. 

"(2KA)  Moneys  from  the  surface  fund  and 
the  underground  fund  allocated  to  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to  section 
402(g)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  States 
and  Indian  tribes  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  not  later  than  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  with- 
out prior  appropriation  by  Congress,  for  use 
by  the  States  and  Indian  tribes  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  405. 

"(B)  Moneys  from  the  surface  fund  and 
the  underground  fund  not  allcKsted  to  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to  section 
402(g)  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title  only  when  appropriated  therefor, 
and  such  appropriations  shall  be  made  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitations. 

■"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  Interest  to  the  surface  fund  and  the  un- 
derground fund  quarterly  at  the  prevailing 
rates  of  Treasury  bills  on  the  balance  of 
moneys  In  the  fimd.". 

(b)  The  item  for  section  401  of  UUe  IV  In 
the  table  of  contenU  for  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  Atiandoned  Surface  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund  and  Abandoned 
Underground  Reclamation 

Fund.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  711  of  such  Act  (30  VS.C. 
1301)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXPERIMENTAL  PRACTICES 

"Sec.  711.  (a)  In  order  to— 

"(1)  encourage  advances  in  mining  and 
reclamation  practices, 

"(2)  allow  postmlning  land  use  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential,  or  public  pur- 
poses (including  recreational  facilities),  or 

""(3)  encourage  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mine  lands  and  areas  not  reclaimed  to  meet 
the  performance  standards  of  this  title, 
the  regulatory  authority  with  approval  by 
the  Secretary  may,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  authorize  departures  in  in- 
dividual cases  on  an  experimental  basis  or 
by  regulation  for  remining  of  abandoned 
mine  lands  from  the  environmental  protec- 
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Cion    performance    stand&rds    promulgated 
under  sections  515  and  516  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Departures  may  be  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  if— 

"(l)  the  experimental  or  alternative  re- 
mlnlng  practices  are  potentially  more  or  at 
least  as  environmentally  protective,  during 
and  after  mining  operations,  as  those  re- 
quired by  promulgated  standards: 

"(2)  the  mining  operations  approved  for 
particular  land-use  or  other  purposes  are 
not  larger  or  more  numerous  than  necessary 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  aind  economic 
feasibility  of  the  experimental  practices; 
and 

"(3)  the  experimental  practices  do  not 
reduce  the  protection  afforded  public 
health  and  safety  below  that  provided  by 
promulgated  standards.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  F'aragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  402  of  such  Act  (30  n.S.C. 
1232(g))  is  amended  by  strilting  out  "fund" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surface  fund 
and  the  underground  fund". 

(b)  Section   403   of  such   Act  (30   U.S.C.  / 
1233)  is  amended  by—  / 

(1)  striking  out  the  heading  for  such  se^ 
tion  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUo^ 
ing:  "Objectives  of  Funds";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "fund"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "surface  fund  and  the  under- 
ground fund". 

(cKl)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  407  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
1237(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fund" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surface  fund 
if  such  land  Is  reclaimed  from  land  that  was 
subject  to  surface  mining  and  the  under- 
ground fund  if  such  land  is  reclaimed  from 
land  that  was  subject  to  underground 
mining.". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  407  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  1237(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fund"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "surface  fund  If  such 
land  Is  reclaimed  from  land  that  was  subject 
to  surface  mining  and  the  underground 
fund  if  such  land  is  reclaimed  from  land 
that  was  subject  to  underground  mining.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  407  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  1237(e))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fund"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "surface  fund  or  under- 
ground fund". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  410  of  such 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  1240(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"surface  fund  and  the  underground  fund". 

(e)  Section  411  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
1241)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fund" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "surface  fund  and  the  underground 
fund". 


THE  CLOSING  OP  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
AND  THE  MILITARY  SUPPLY 
DEPOT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  in  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  a  comment  from  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Philadel- 
phia, William  Gray,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  the  closing 
of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  military  supply  depot,  albeit 
with  quite  a  number  of  provisos.  But 
the  headline  says,  "Gray:  Could  Back 
Closing  of  Shipyard." 

I  rise  today  so  that  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  who  are  employed  both 


by  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
and  at  the  military  supply  depot  will 
know  of  my  total  opposition  to  any 
consideration  of  closing  those  impor- 
tant facilities.  I  have  this  morning 
checked  with  Captain  Barnes,  the 
second  in  command  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard,  concerning  ac- 
tivities which  are  now  ongoing.  There 
are  major  renovation  projects  and  pro- 
grams involving  the  U.S.S.  Forreatal, 
the  U.S.S.  Lexington,  the  U.S.S.  Coro- 
nado,  the  U.S.S.  Guam,  the  U.8.S. 
Conyngham  and  they  are  making 
preparations  for  the  arrival  soon  of 
the  U.S.S.  Inchon,  and  the  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard  em- 
ploys some  11,000  individuals  and  has 
an  annual  gross  of  over  $600  million. 
The  retention  and  the  continuation  of 
operations  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  is  in  no  way  related  simply  to 
providing  jobs  for  the  people  in  that 
area.  It  is  being  maintained  because  of 
its  vital  work  for  national  defense  and 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  defense  budget. 

With  respect  to  the  Defense  Person- 
nel Supply  Center,  which  Is  located  at 
South  20th  Street  in  Philadelphia, 
that  facility  has  the  primary  function 
for  buying  for  the  military  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  purchasing  all  the  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  and  food  used  by 
all  the  military  services,  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  stationed  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  facility  of  its 
kind  maintained  by  the  military  for 
that  purpose. 

The  services  that  depend  on  this 
supply  depot  include  those  assigned  to 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  and  it  is 
certainly  a  vital  operation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

This  morning  we  have  checked  with 
Mr.  Gerald  Flassete,  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Affairs  at  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency,  and  there  are  no  plans 
to  close  that  facility.  That  was  con- 
firmed by  telephone  this  morning  with 
Brigadier  General  Henry,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

There  ought  to  be  this  statement  on 
the  record,  for  everyone  to  know  that 
these  facilities  are  being  maintained 
because  of  their  vital  importance  to 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  refer- 
enced article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  February  20,  1986,  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  20, 
1085] 

Orat:  CotTLS  Back  Closing  or  Shift aro 
(By  Joyce  Oemperlein) 

Washington.— Rep.  William  H.  Gray  3d. 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
said  yesterday  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions, he  would  support  the  closing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  military 
supply  depot  as  a  way  of  reducing  military 
spending. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  em- 
ployes at>out  11,000  people.  The  depot  em- 
ploys about  4.000  more. 

In  a  proviso-laden,  gingerly  worded 
answer  to  a  question.  Gray,  a  Democrat 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
Philadelphia,  said  he  would  not  oppose  such 
an  effort  if  the  Philadelphia  facilities  and 
others  around  the  country  had  been  "clear- 
ly demonstrated  to  be  outdated." 

He  also  said  he  would  support  such  clos- 
ings only  If  President  Reagan  were  to  take 
the  lead  in  cutting  military  spending  as  he 
cuts  other  major  programs  in  fiscal  1986. 

Gray,  who  has  been  in  his  post  as  chair- 
man for  six  weeks,  said  that  memt>ers  of 
Congress  were  committed  this  year  to  cut- 
ting the  federal  deficit  through  spending 
<nits  but  that  they  wanted  every  program, 
including  defense,  on  the  table  for  consider- 
ation. 

Gray  said  Reagan  would  have  to  cut  Pen- 
tagon programs  t>ecause  congressmen  from 
districts  where  defense  contractors  were 
major  employers  would  not  make  that  move 
themselves. 

"Yes,  I  am  willing  to  make  that  tough  de- 
cision." Gray  said  yesterday  during  a  Na- 
tional Press  Club  luncheon,  where  he  was 
the  featured  speaker.  "However,  It  must  be 
made  In  the  context  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  is 
going  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  Phila- 
delphia community  and  also  with  regard  to 
other  areas." 

Gray  said  he  believed  that  other  members 
of  Congress  with  such  facilities  In  their  dis- 
tricts would  be  willing  to  support  the  closing 
of  outdated  facilities  If  national  policy  and 
across-the-board  budget  cutting  demanded 
it. 

Gray  said  hearings  held  throughout  the 
country  by  the  House  Budget  Committee  in 
the  last  few  weeks  had  shown  him  that 
American  taxpayers  were  willing  to  "bear  a 
fair  share"  of  reducing  the  national  deficit, 
that  they  knew  precisely  which  programs 
they  could  live  without  and  that  there  was 
bipartisan  support  for  budget-cutting  meas- 
ures. 

But  Gray  said  that  the  budget  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  White  House,  which  includ- 
ed a  proposed  increase  of  12.6  percent  in 
military  s(>ending,  was  a  "continuation  of 
the  same  fiscal  policies  of  buy  now  and  pay 
later." 

Gray  said  that  Congress  knew  that  "we 
cannot  continue  to  spend,  spend,  spend  and 
borrow,  borrow,  borrow,"  but  that  the  cuts 
must  be  made  "equitably,  fairly  and  with 
balance  .  .  .  with  compassion  .  .  .  and  with 
every  spending  item  on  the  table. 

""nie  deficits  that  we  are  saddled  with  are 
not  the  result  of  50  years  of  uncontrolled 
congressional  spending,"  he  said.  "The  facts 
show  otherwise. 

"In  38  out  of  the  last  42  years,  congres- 
sional spending  has  been  less  than  request- 
ed by  the  White  House,  including  the  last 
four  years.  Today's  deficits  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Congress,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  sensed  an  opportunity  for  real 
cooperation  and  a  consensus  on  all  sides  to 


reduce  the  deficit.  "However,  there  are  still 
some  problems. 

"How  does  the  Congress  make  the  tough 
choices  and  make  the  people  accept  the 
tough  choices  when  the  President  has  left 
the  playing  field?'  he  asked.  "The  GIpper 
has  gone  to  the  skyboxes  to  await  the  out- 
come," Gray  said,  charging  that  the  Reagan 
administration  had  resorted  to  "game-play- 
ing" to  obscure  Its  unwillingness  to  cut  mili- 
tary spending. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  consensus,  we 
need  executive  leadership  to  build  that  con- 
sensus," Gray  told  the  luncheon  audience. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EMERGENCY  FARM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  happen 
to  represent  a  predominantly  industri- 
al State,  but  not  only  am  I  going  to  be 
supporting  the  effort  to  get  emergency 
farm  legislation  but  I  know  that  many 
other  Senators  from  predominantly 
industrial  States  will  do  so  also. 

Our  constituents,  with  their  tradi- 
tional high  unemployment  do  under- 
stand the  despair  and  the  pain  which 
results  from  the  loss  of  work  and  the 
loss  of  income.  This  farm  crisis  is  all  of 
America's  crisis.  It  is  going  to  affect 
everyone  of  our  constituents  wherever 
we  happen  to  live  and  Washington  and 
this  Congress  will  soon  face  a  growing 
tide  of  humanity  seeking  survival  ar- 
riving at  our  doorstep. 

Michigan  has  a  large  farm  economy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  more 
farm  families  than  many  of  the  Farm 
Belt  States.  But  we  have  a  tragedy  in 
agriculture.  Cash  income  from  farm- 
ing was  $820  million  in  1980.  In  1984,  it 
is  estimated  that  only  $690  million  will 
be  the  cash  income  of  our  farmers, 
and  that  will  drop  even  further  to  $645 
million. 

Michigan's  farm  real  estate  averaged 
$1,230  an  acre  in  value  in  1981.  By 
1984,  the  value  dropped  to  $1,109  per 
acre.  The  total  farm  assets  in  Michi- 
gan were  $17.1  billion  in  1981  and 
dropped  to  $16.1  billion  in  1984. 

My  brother.  Congressman  Saitder 
Levin,  and  I  visited  a  number  of  other 
States  last  weekend.  We  went  to  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  they  are 
even  worse  off  than  Michigan.  Their 
land  values  have  dropped  far  more 
than  land  values  in  Michigan.  Newspa- 
pers are  full  of  notices  of  auctions  of 
farms. 

In  many  cases  those  farms  have 
been  in  the  same  family  three  and 
four  generations.  The  entire  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Dakota  is  coming  to 
Washington.  There  are  farm  crisis  ral- 
lies and  stress  hotlines,  increases  in 
spouse  abuse,  child  abuse,  suicides  of 
farmers  who  believe  there  is  no  hope 
or  who  feel  guilty  for  losing  a  family 


farm  that  has  been  in  the  family  for 
generations. 

What  is  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  a  clear  need  to  help  our 
family  farmers?  It  is  proposing  to  dras- 
tically cut  the  amount  of  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  administration  proposes  a  loan 
level  of  $3.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  compared  to  the  $4,476 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  A  drastic  re- 
duction in  direct  loans  is  proposed 
from  $3.78  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
reduce  price  support  loan  rates  by 
taking  the  national  average  price  of 
the  commodity  over  a  S-year  period 
and  setting  the  loan  rate  at  75  percent 
of  that  price.  For  wheat  farmers,  it 
means  about  56  cents  less  per  bushel 
and  for  com  farmers  it  means  nearly 
43  cents  less  per  bushel.  Sorghum 
farmers  would  get  approximately  47 
cents  less  per  bushel  and  barley  farm- 
ers would  get  about  26  cents  less  per 
bushel.  The  administration's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  is  a  prescription  for 
disaster  for  agriculture  in  America. 

In  that  prescribed  disaster  the 
FmHA  would  be  little  help.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  was  designed 
to  be  the  safety  net— the  lender  of  last 
resort.  But  the  proposed  cut  in  the 
FmHA  direct  loan  level  and  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  price  support  loans 
would  consequently  result  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers,  falling 
through  that  net  and  crashing  to  the 
ground,  taking  smaU  businesses  and 
banks  with  them  in  the  process. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  being  systematically  strangled  by 
funding  cuts,  slowdowns  in  processing 
of  applications  and  staff  reductions- 
there  is  a  moratorium  on  hiring  per- 
sonnel for  the  Parmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration with  the  result  that  loans 
take  months  and  months  to  process. 

The  FmHA  is  failing  in  its  statutory 
purpose  of  being  a  lender  of  last  resort 
for  American  family  farms  because  of 
a  rigid,  simplistic  doctrine  that  less 
Government  automatically,  necessari- 
ly and  instantly  means  the  better  off 
Americans  are. 

The  most  visible  exponents  of  the 
administration  doctrine  are  David 
Stockman  and  John  Block.  David 
Stockman  has  called  the  grinding  into 
the  ground  of  American  farmers  "the 
way  a  dyiuunic  economy  works."  In 
fact,  the  bankruptcy  of  a  large  number 
of  American  farmers  represents  sick- 
ness in  the  agricultural  economy,  not 
proof  of  its  health. 

Even  if  you  believe  that  the  weak 
should  perish  as  a  beautiful  byproduct 
of  a  pure,  free  economy,  the  weak  and 
the  less  capable  aren't  the  victims  in 
the  current  agricultural  crisis.  It  is 
chance  and  random  luck  that  deter- 
mines which  farmers  are  going  under 


to  a  large  degree— such  factors  as 
when  you  bought  your  land,  what  the 
price  of  com  is  in  the  world,  and  how 
much  of  it  the  United  States  is  export- 
ing. 

The  farm  crisis  is  also  the  result  of 
Government  policies— big  deficits 
which  raised  effective  interest  rates 
and  produced  over-valued  dollars 
which  reduces  exports.  So  if  you  plant 
crops  which  are  traditionally  exported 
in  large  quantities,  but  aren't  being  ex- 
ported at  their  usual  capacity,  you 
come  up  short. 

The  premise  of  Stockman's  attack  is 
wrong— random  chance  and  Govern- 
ment policies  are  greater  factors  af- 
fecting farmers  survival  chances  than 
efficiency  or  managerial  skill  in  the 
current  crises. 

But  the  most  lurid  rhetoric  of  Stock- 
man or  Block  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  the  policies  are  President's  Rea- 
gan's. The  proposed  cut  in  our  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Program  and  FmHA  lend- 
ing authority  are  President  Reagan's 
policies.  The  proposed  cut  in  price  sup- 
port loan  rates  is  President  Reagan's 
proposal. 

That  is  why  the  entire  South 
Dakota  Legislature  and  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
seek  to  meet  with  the  President.  They 
want  to  meet  with  the  President  and 
they  are  right. 

The  protective  shield  aroimd  the 
President  must  be  pierced.  He  must 
confront  the  reality  of  5  to  30  percent 
of  our  farmers  not  planting.  He  must 
fully  and  personally  imderstand  the 
threat  to  the  values  of  family  and  in- 
dependence which  the  growing  farm 
upheaval  represents. 

Some  legislation  has  been  offered 
and  more  will  be  forthcoming. 

Some  is  short-term— to  get  farmers 
help  in  time  so  they  can  plant  this 
spring. 

Some  is  long-term— successor  legisla- 
tion to  the  farm  bill  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Both  need 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  on  an 
urgent  basis.  If  we  fail  to  act  in  a 
prompt  way,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  be  the  immediate  vic- 
tims and  all  Americans  who  consume 
their  products  will  be  victimized  in  the 
marketplace  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:40 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon,  and  pro- 
ceed as  a  body  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  joint 
meeting. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  10:40 
a.m.,  recessed  until  12  noon;  and  the 
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Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe;  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  Larry  E.  Smith;  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  (Strom 
Thurmowd),  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain. 

(At  the  Joint  meeting  the  following 
Senators  were  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  escort  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  into  the  House 
Chamber  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Waixop),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebattm), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrd).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cramstow),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond),  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Ldgar).) 

(This  address  delivered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  Right 
Honorable  Margaret  Thatcher,  to  the 
Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
today's  Recobs.) 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUCKDRIVER  HELPS  FIND 
MISSING  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
take  notice  of  an  Alabamian,  Mr. 
Curtis  Jones,  who  is  a  truckdriver  and 
who  has  come  up  with  an  idea  relative 
to  missing  children  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

This  trucker,  a  former  prisoner  of 
war  in  Vietnam,  had  come  up  with  an 


idea  of  putting  posters  of  missing  chil- 
dren on  his  truck.  Last  August  in  Des 
Moines,  lA,  there  were  posters  at- 
tached to  his  truck  of  two  missing 
Iowa  paperboys.  Since  then,  he  has 
put  posters  on  the  side  of  his  truck  of 
missing  children.  This  is  sort  of  a  roll- 
ing billboard  for  missing  children,  a 
great  idea. 

Mr.  Jones  hopes  to  have  3.000  trucks 
carrying  posters  across  America  carry- 
ing pictures  of  missing  children. 

The  Truckers  Alliance  and  the 
American  Trucking  Association  have 
adopted  Mr.  Curtis  Jones'  Idea  for 
their  trucker  image  matters  and  Mr. 
Jones  is  proceeding  to  get  a  lot  of  at- 
tention on  this. 

Mr.  Jones  said  most  of  the  recruit- 
ment of  truckers  Is  done  on  his  CB, 
"Just  talking  on  the  radio"  to  get 
other  truckers  to  Join  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Curtis 
Jones,  of  Cullman.  AL.  for  his  Idea.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  UPI  news  re- 
lease of  yesterday  pertaining  to  Curtis 
Jones  and  his  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TitncKORrvKR  Hklps  Find  Missino 
Childrkn 

Cullman.  Ala.— A  trucker  who  lues  the 
trailer  of  his  rig  as  a  billboard  to  display 
poster-size  pictures  of  misslnx  children  says 
his  Idea  Is  being  copied  by  other  truck  driv- 
ers and  he  hopes  that  leads  to  results. 

Cxirtls  Jones,  a  former  Vietnam  War 
POW,  says  he  had  no  idea  that  the  idea 
would  catch  on  when  he  left  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  last  Augoist  with  the  posters  of  two 
missing  Iowa  paperboys  strapped  awkwardly 
to  his  truck. 

But  people  noticed  and  maiiy  called  the 
Missing  CHiUdren's  Help  Center  in  Tampa. 
Fla.,  about  Jones  and  his  good  deed.  The 
center  Invited  Jones  to  visit  and  now  is 
sponsoring  an  effort  to  get  other  truckers 
Involved. 

"We  hope  to  have  3.000  trucks  running 
the  posters  by  the  end  of  the  month."  said 
Jones,  who  stopped  In  CXillman  over  the 
weekend  while  leading  a  convoy  of  trucks 
with  children's  pictures  on  their  sides. 

Tony  DlNova.  who  cofounded  the  Chil- 
dren's Help  Center  with  his  wife.  Ivana.  said 
the  two  of  them  coundn't  help  but  get  In- 
volved with  Jones'  after  they  began  receiv- 
ing telephone  calls  about  what  the  man  was 
doing. 

"We  Just  heard  about  this  trucker  carry- 
ing posters  of  missing  children  around  the 
country,"'  DlNova  said.  "The  number  of  calls 
that  started  coming  Into  the  office  from  the 
placards  on  the  truck  •  •  '.  We  were  getting 
c&Us  In  from  aU  over  the  country." 

DlNova  said  many  of  the  calls  were  from 
people  who  thought  they  had  seen  some  of 
the  children  displayed  on  Jones"  rig. 

""A  lot  of  truckers  have  called  and  said. 
"I've  seen  this  child."  There  are  several  chil- 
dren we  did  locate  through  these  calls."  he 
said.  "You  can't  argue  with  success.  You 
Just  can't  do  It." 

"The  "Truckers  Alliance  and  the  American 
"Trucking  Association  have  adopted  Jones" 
Idea  for  their  trucker  image  programs,  but 
Jones  said  most  of  the  recruitment  of  truck- 
ers is  done  on  his  CB.  '"Just  talkln"  on  the 
radios  to  get  other  guys  to  Join  In  with  us." 


DiNova  said  he  thought  the  "roUing  bUl- 
board""  Idea  was  the  greatest. 

"In  the  past,  we  thought  of  renting  bill- 
boards, but  It  was  too  expensive,""  he  said. 
■This  Is  better.  "There's  more  trucks  than 
there  are  billboards." 

Jones.  36.  himself  the  father  of  four,  said 
he  can't  wait  to  get  back  home.  The  Ala- 
bama native  has  been  on  the  special  convoy 
about  a  month.  He  said  he  was  grateful  that 
other  truckers  have  been  recruited  to  con- 
tinue the  program. 

"'I  really  had  no  Idea  it  was  going  to  get 
this  far,"  he  said.  "But  I"m  going  to  keep  on 
until  we  don"t  need  to  any  more.  Until  the 
problem"s  solved.'" 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  TRIBUTES  TO 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  LISTER 
HILL  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tributes  to 
former  U.S.  Senator  Lister  Hill  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Just  before 
adjournment  for  the  February  recess— 
I  believe  on  February  6— be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  in  sufficient  num- 
bers so  that  copies  may  be  sent  to  the 
family  and  distributed  to  libraries  and 
other  public  depositories  of  docu- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


THE  ENGUSH  LANGUAGE 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  America 
is  the  land  where  dreams  can  become 
reality. 

I  am  sure  that  you  were  as  thrilled 
as  I  was  when  President  Reagan, 
during  his  State  of  the  Union  address, 
introduced  two  American  heroes.  Both 
Clara  Hale  and  Jean  Nguyen  are 
people  who  deserve  to  be  honored. 

Cadet  Jean  Nguyen  is  an  Immigrant 
from  Vietnam.  She  was  only  11  years 
old  when  she  and  her  family  were 
evacuated  by  helicopter  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon.  Her  father,  a  colonel  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  could  not 
possibly  have  known  that  he  would 
eventually  become  a  factory  clerk  in 
Milton.  PA. 

Knowing  no  English.  Jean  struggled 
with  her  school  subjects,  but  she  re- 
membered her  father's  admonition: 
"Just  go  to  school  and  concentrate." 

And  concentrate  she  did.  She  even- 
tually became  a  member  of  the  nation- 
al honor  society  at  Milton  Area  Senior 
High  School,  and  was  involved  in 
track,  field  hockey,  and  chorus. 

Jean  could  not  be  where  she  is  today 
without  a  good  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Unlike  those  of  us  bom 
of  English-speaking  parents,  Jean  ac- 
quired English  the  "old-fashioned 
way,"  she  earned  It,  so  to  speak.  Had 
she  been  placed  in  a  bilingual  "'mainte- 
nance" class  at  school,  she  would  not 
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have  the  command  of  English  that  she 
has  now;  and  she  certainly  would  not 
have  the  honor  of  becoming  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  U.S.  Army  this  May  22. 

I  supi>ort  the  English  language 
amendment— the  ELA— because  I  be- 
lieve we  must  encourage  more  Jean 
Nguyens  to  become  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  I  also  support  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prestigious  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  task  force  on  education: 
"Anyone  living  in  the  United  States 
who  is  unable  to  speak  English  cannot 
fully  participate  in  our  society.  Its  cul- 
ture, (and)  its  politics." 

For  Jean  Nguyen,  opportunity  in 
America  spoke  English.  And  for  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  most  of 
us  in  this  body,  opportunity  also  spoke 
English. 

Supporters  of  the  EILA  are  often  la- 
beled as  racist  or  xenophobic.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  long-time  champion  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  amendment  is  a  brilliant 
semanticlst  of  Oriental  origin,  and  an 
immigrant  to  the  United  States — our 
former  colleague.  Senator  S.I.  Hayaka- 
wa. 

Heading  Senator  Hayakawa's  U.S. 
English  organization  is  Gerda  Bikales. 
who.  at  age  16.  arrived  in  the  United 
States  when  her  family  fled  Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe.  She  spoke  German.  Yid- 
dish. Flemish,  and  French,  but  no 
English.  Like  Cadet  Nguyen.  Gerda 
learned  our  language  quickly  because 
she  could  see  that  in  America,  oppor- 
tunity spoke  English. 

Of  interest  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  here  today  could  not  serve 
on  the  board  of  U.S.  English.  That  in- 
vitation is  extended  only  to  people 
with  a  command  of  at  least  one  for- 
eign language. 

It  would  appear  that  those  who  cry 
"racist"  stand  alone.  They  may  feign 
spokesman  status,  but  their  flocks 
have  deserted  them. 

For  example,  in  November  1983.  San 
Francisco,  the  Nation's  most  ethnical- 
ly diverse  and  politically  liberal  city, 
passed  a  proposition  opposing  bilin- 
gual baUots.  It  passed  with  a  resound- 
ing 63  percent  of  the  vote,  including  90 
percent  of  the  Hispanic  districts  and 
95  percent  of  the  Chinese  districts. 

Typical  of  the  numerous  ethnic 
groups  supporting  the  ELA  is  one  rep- 
resenting immigrants  from  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam.  Let  me  share  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  part  of  a  letter  I 
received  recently  from  them: 

The  legal  recognition  of  English  will 
insure  that  all  of  America's  ethnic  groups 
are  treated  by  the  CJovemment  equally  and 
with  respect.  And  that  the  most  crucial  ele- 
ment which  binds  together  this  multi-ethnic 
republic,  the  English  language.  Is  protected 
and  preserved. 

Such  respect  for  our  ethnic  diversity  and 
protection  for  our  political  unity  Is  under- 
mined by  the  language  policy  mistakenly 
being  pursued  by  our  Government.  Instead 
of  strengthening  a  common  citizenship,  this 


policy,  which  Is  unwarranted,  unwise,  and 
ethnically  divisive.  Is  creating  linguistic 
ghettos.  And  ghettos  are  barriers  between 
peoples;  barriers,  both  physical  and  emo- 
tional, which  nurture  suspicion,  fear,  and  in- 
tolerance. 

Because  of  our  pride  and  commitment 
both  to  our  ethnic  languages  and  to  the 
English  language  which  we  adopted  as  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States,  the  Indochl- 
nese  Coalition  officially  endorses  the  Eng- 
lish Language  Amendment. 

So  who  is  really  racist  and  xenopho- 
bic? The  person  striving  to  help  the 
non-English  speaker  enter  the  Ameri- 
can mainstream  as  quickly  as  possible? 
Or  the  so-called  "leader"  who  seeks  to 
maintain  his  influence  with  an  ethnic 
group  by  insuring  that  they  remain 
dependent  on  a  minority  language? 

Just  compare  the  motivations  and 
you  will  quickly  see  who  are  the 
friends  and  who  are  the  foes. 

My  motivation  in  sponsoring  the 
ELA  is  to  bring  national  recognition  to 
the  need  our  Nation  has  for  funda- 
mental IntemsJ  order  and  security.  To 
continue  growing  strong,  we  need  a 
common  language. 

The  ELA  will  establish  English  as 
the  official  language  of  our  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  all 
elections.  Also,  it  will  reestablish  Con- 
gress' original  intent  in  passing  the  Bi- 
lingual Eklucation  Act  in  1968:  To 
teach  students  English  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  that  they  may  more  fully 
enjoy  the  blessings  America  offers. 

And  most  important,  the  E3aA  will 
give  new  meaning  to  the  proposition 
that  we  are  "one  nation  •  •  •  indivisi- 
ble ••  •  ." 

But  lest  anyone  be  misinformed,  let 
me  outline  what  the  ELA  will  not  do: 
It  will  not  prohibit  or  discourage  other 
languages  in  any  private  context- 
church,  private  school,  commerce,  or 
private  organizations. 

Neither  will  it  prohibit  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction  in  our  Nation's 
public  schools,  or  interfere  with  for- 
eign language  requirements  in  aca- 
demic institutions.  And  it  will  not 
forbid  second  languages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  convenience  and  safety 
in  limited  circumstances. 

To  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  I  ask: 
What  are  your  motivations  and  desires 
with  respect  to  our  immigrants  and 
those  among  us  who  speak  little  or  no 
English?  I  ask  you  to  search  your 
hearts  as  you  ponder  my  message 
today,  then  join  me  in  this  move  to 
rally  this  Nation  around  a  common 
goal  expressed  through  a  common  lan- 
guage—the English  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  title  22  of  the 
United  States  Code,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  as 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEH]  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress; the  Senator  from  Texas  llSi. 
Gramm]  as  chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo]  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary group  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress; and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  as  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorih- 
sky]  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  interparliamentary  group 
during  the  99th  Congress. 


ORDEK  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P>resident.  there  may 
not  be  any  morning  business  to  con- 
duct, so  I  just  announce,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Members,  that  at  1  o'clock  we 
will  be  back  on  the  Meese  nomination. 
As  I  understand  it.  there  are  still 
three,  four,  or  five  Members  on  both 
sides  who  wish  to  speak  to  the  Meese 
nomination.  It  is  still  my  hope  that 
sometime  before  3  o'clock  we  can  vote 
on  the  Meese  nomination. 

Again  I  urge  those  who  seem  con- 
cerned about  the  farm  credit  crisis  not 
to  link  the  Meese  nomination  and 
whatever  legislative  proposals  may  be 
floating  around— there  are  five  or  six— 
with  that  nomination. 

I  also  say.  without  in  any  way  indi- 
cating what  may  happen  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  that  I  assume 
that,  depending  on  the  will  of  Sena- 
tors, we  will  stay  on  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation until  is  is  concluded— if  not 
today,  tomorrow;  if  not  tomorrow, 
Friday;  tf  not  Friday,  some  other  time. 

That  will  be  followed  by  the  high- 
way bill  where  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars means  employment  for  200.000  to 
300.000  Americans,  and  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  that  bill.  It  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
We  would  like  to  dispose  of  that 
before  we  conclude  business  this  week. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  meetings  this  morning 
concerning  the  farm  credit  matter.  I 
urge  those  who  may  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  take  a  look  at  the  administration 
proposal,  which  has  been  rather 
sharply  modified  from  their  proposal 
of  last  September. 

I  also  indicate,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  $625  million 
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figure  is  a  ceiling.  I  thinic  we  need  to 
see  whether  the  program  works,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  that  figure  could  be 
raised  substantailly  if  necessary.  Many 
of  the  other  proposals  or  ideas  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  brought  to  my  attention  can  be 
done  through  administrative  action 
rather  than  legislative  action. 

We  are  pricing  out  some  of  the  pro- 
posals, including  the  one  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
DixoH,  and  others,  that  have  been  in- 
troduced or  will  be  introduced,  and  we 
may  have  that  information  available 
later  today. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  not  to  couple  the  Meese  nomina- 
tion or  the  highway  bill  with  any  pro- 
posed legislative  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

One  thing  I  have  noted  is  that  at 
least  one  of  the  proposed  farm  credit 
relief  bills  seemed  to  lack  any  protec- 
tion to  prevent  money  from  going  to 
farmers  who  are  not  in  need.  There  is 
nothing  to  require  that  farmers  must 
try  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank 
before  they  are  eligible  for  advance 
payments  or  other  relief.  If  we  are  not 
very  careful  in  what  we  do,  and  do  not 
analyze  all  these  proposals  objectively, 
I  am  concerned  we  may  do  something 
that  may  be  regretted  later  on.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  who  are  really  not  in  need  to 
participate  in  programs  at  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  receive  other  benefits, 
which  is  one  of  the  problems  with  aU 
the  farm  programs  now. 

So,  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  expressing  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  as  they  should  in  at  least 
five  States  if  not  more,  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  work  this  prob- 
lem out  and  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
package.  If  we  can,  the  leader  is  cer- 
tainly not  unwilling  to  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator  Hzlms,  to  bring  it  up  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  If  not,  we  may  bring  up 
a  bill  and  try  to  work  it  out  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


SOCIETY  OF  FORMER  SPECIAL 
AGENTS  OF  THE  P.B.I.  SUP- 
PORT  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS  ACT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  14 
years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Named  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  403  UJ3.  388 
(1971).  During  those  14  years,  we  have 
watched  Federal  employees  of  the 
highest  caliber  undergo  the  anguish 
and  turmoil  of  trivial  and  vindictive 
lawsuits  brought  by  private  citizens  to 
redress  alleged  constitutional  tort«. 
Imaginative  plaintiffs  have  found  al- 
leged torts  In  the  most  Innocent  con- 
duct and  decisions  of  Federal  employ- 
ees in  the  pursuit  of  their  duties. 


E>^en  the  most  able  and  well-inten- 
tioned public  servant  cannot  avoid  the 
potential  for  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion that  can  be  unleashed  by  a  dis- 
gruntled, vindictive  plaintiff.  Time  and 
again,  in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism, 
which  I  chair,  reference  has  been 
made  to  Federal  employees  who  are 
too  intimidated  by  threatened  or 
actual  litigation  to  carry  out  their  des- 
ignated duties  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  since  1973,  Congress 
has  heard  many  compelling  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  must 
be  amended  to  substitute  the  United 
States  as  a  defendant  in  cases  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  deci- 
sions made  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  We  cannot  sit  back  and 
let  another  Congress  pass  without  en- 
acting the  legislation  necessary  to  re- 
store the  morale  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  especially  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  by  removing  the 
stifling  atmosphere  that  now  exists  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  personal  liabil- 
ity for  pursuing  their  normal  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Society  of  Former 
Special  Agents  of  the  Fedeal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  The  resolution  underscores  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  action  by 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inunediately  following  my  re- 
marks. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
and  to  support  the  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  that  it  describes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RnOLimOll  ON  AMZNSlfKIITS  TO  FiDKKAL 

Tomx  CLAnts  Act 

Whereas  the  Pederal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
since  the  1971  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Bivint  vt.  Six  UTOcnovm  Narcotic*  Agent*, 
now  makes  government  employees  penonal- 
ly  liable  Instead  of  the  government  for  ac- 
tions taken  In  good  faith  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  and  duty:  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  theae  suits  pend- 
ing has  increased  during  the  past  two  years 
from  2300  to  3600.  Involving  an  estimated 
10.000  government  employees;  and 

Whereas  in  publicly  supporting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Act  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  declared  the  majority  of  these 
suits  to  be  trivial  and  vindictive:  and 

Whereas  the  current  legislation  has  a 
chilling  and  stifling  effect  on  employees  of 
the  Congress,  regulatory  agencies,  investiga- 
tive agencies  and  other  government  bodies 
under  its  provisions;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislative  amend- 
ments would  not  remove  a  citizen's  legal  re- 
course if  wronged  by  the  government  but 
would  curb  harassing  actions,  increase  le- 
gitimate plaintiffs'  recoveries  by  encourag- 
ing settlements  by  the  government,  and 
reduce  the  government's  litigation  costs: 

Now  there/ort  be  it  rttolved.  That  the  So- 
ciety of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI 
In  convention  at  New  Orleans,  La..  October 
36,  1084,  urges  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  make  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment the  sole  party  defendant  Instead  of 
the  Individual  employee  in  such  suits. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DURENBEaiGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Rogelio  Guevara  Mena  is  a 
human  rights  attorney  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Sandlnista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  On 
February  5,  Mr.  Guevara  was  arrested 
by  Sandlnista  Interior  Ministry  offi- 
cials under  decree  1074  and  held  in- 
conununlcado. 

Decree  1074  allows  the  Sandlnista 
government  to  arrest  any  Individual 
for  whatever  offense  is  considered 
threatening  to  the  public  security  of 
the  Sandlnista  state.  With  decree 
1074.  any  individual  in  Nicaragua  can 
be  charged  with  violation  of  public 
order  and  state  security.  Its  existence 
and  its  use  by  officials  of  the  Sandl- 
nista Interior  and  Justice  Ministries 
points  to  the  deterioration  in  the 
system  of  laws  in  Nicaragua.  As  a 
result  of  decree  1074,  any  person  is 
subject  to  the  whims  of  Sandlnista  of- 
ficials and  may  be  arbitrarily  jailed  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  as  the  rule 
of  habeas  corpus  does  not  exist  in 
today's  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Guevara  has  been  targeted  by 
Sandlnista  officials  for  many  months. 
Pressures  on  him  increased  as  a  result 
of  his  decision  to  serve  as  the  attorney 
for  Father  Luis  Amado  Pena  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Father  Pena  was  im- 
prisoned for  3  months  in  1984,  and  was 
accused  by  Sandlnista  officials  of  col- 
laborating with  anti-Sandlnista  rebels 
to  create  an  urban  front.  Father  Pena 
was  not  tried  and  was  pardoned,  with- 
out explanation,  by  the  Sandlnista 
government.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Gue- 
vara had  stated  that  the  evidence 
against  Father  Pena  was  "inconsist- 
ent" and  that  the  priest  was  "a  victim 
of  the  aggression  of  the  state  against 
the  Catholic  Church." 

Sandlnista  officials  delayed  action 
on  Mr.  Guevara  until  the  election 
period  was  completed,  as  they  well  rec- 
ognized that  negative  publicity  would 
result  from  public  disclosure  of  Mr. 
Guevara's  arrest.  After  Mr.  Guevara's 
Imprisonment  on  February  5.  his  at- 
torney was  told  that  Mr.  Guevara  was 
being  held  Incommunicado,  pending 
an  Investigation,  and  that  he  could  not 
be  visited  for  at  least  8  days.  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  he  was 
being  detained  at  El  Chlpote  maxi- 
mum security  political  prison  in  cen- 
tral Managua.  This  action  was  in 
direct  violation  of  various  Nicaragua 
juridical  statutes  guaranteeing  all  pris- 
oners legal  rights.  Sandlnista  officials 
refused  to  explain  why  Mr.  Guevara 
had  been  arrested  and  denied  his  at- 
torney the  right  to  Interview  his  client 
within  24  hours. 

Several  human  rights  organizations, 
including  Americas  Watch,  Members 
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of  Congress,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
made  inquiries  on  Mr.  Guevara's 
t)ehalf.  As  a  result  of  these  requests, 
Mr.  Guevara  was  released  on  February 
14.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  responded  in  this 
manner  to  resolving  Mr.  Guevara's 
plight.  It's  my  hojje  that  the  quick  res- 
olution of  this  situation  is  indicative  of 
President  Ortega's  stated  commitment 
to  permitting  democratic  Institutions 
and  groups  to  function  freely.  I 
remain  concerned,  nevertheless,  by  the 
arbitrary  and  antidemocratic  actions 
of  some  members  of  his  government, 
such  as  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge;  and  I  hope  that  these  actions 
do  not  reflect  the  policies  of  the 
Ortega  government  as  a  whole. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr. 
Guevara  was  confined  lead  one  to 
wonder  if  individual  rights  matter  in 
the  slightest  to  certain  members  of 
the  Sandlnista  directorate.  Mr.  Gue- 
vara was  kept  alone  in  a  totally  dark 
cell  for  his  entire  period  of  confine- 
ment. His  cell  lacked  sanitary  facilities 
other  than  a  hole,  his  food  consisted 
of  an  inedible  gruel,  and  dirty  drinking 
water  was  available  for  only  2  hours 
each  day.  While  he  was  not  physically 
tortured,  he  was  continually  subject  to 
a  range  of  psychological  threats  from 
his  interrogators.  Interestingly 
enough,  these  officials  focused  their 
questions  on  Mr.  Guevara's  contacts 
with  foreigners,  which  are  not  a  viola- 
tion of  Nicaraguan  law,  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  other  demo- 
cratic opposition  leaders,  with  Ameri- 
can journalists,  and  on  his  rather  dis- 
tant association  with  the  case  of  Jose 
Urbina  Lara,  the  young  Nicaraguan 
who  was  kidnapped  from  the  Costa 
Rican  Embassy  by  Sandlnista  officials 
on  Christmas  Eve.  The  senior  interro- 
gator responsible  for  Mr.  Guevara's 
treatment  was  a  Martin  E^pinosa  of 
the  Sandlnista  Interior  Ministry. 
Espinosa  concluded  his  dealings  with 
Mr.  Guevara  last  Thursday  on  a 
rather  ominous  note.  He  indicated  to 
Mr.  Guevara  that  he  hoped  that,  "this 
has  been  a  useful  experience  for  you." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Guevara's  sacrific- 
es for  democracy  smd  his  personail 
courage  should  not  go  unrecognized. 
There  are  many  such  individuals  in 
Nicaragua  who  have  risked  everything 
because  they  believe  in  the  concepts 
and  the  practice  of  freedom. 

Among  the  most  courageous  of  Nica- 
raguans  is  a  remarkable  young  woman 
named  Marta  Patricia  Baltodano. 
Marta  Bsdtodano  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  Comision  Permanente  de  Derechos 
Humanos  de  Nicaragua  [CPDH].  The 
Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  is  an  independent  human 
rights  agency  that  was  established  in 
1977,  and  it  played  a  major  role  in  ex- 
posing the  Somoza  regime's  human 
rights  violations.  During  that  period. 
Miss  Baltodano  and  other  members  of 


the  CPDH  were  repeatedly  threatened 
by  Somoza  officials. 

After  Somoza  was  overthrown  in 
1979.  the  CPDH  continued  to  report 
on  human  rights  conditions  inside 
Nicaragua.  The  CPDH  operates  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment originally  proposed  that  the 
CPDH  be  disbanded,  as  it  argued  that 
the  CPDH  would  be  unnecessary  in  a 
society  where  there  would  be  no 
human  rights  abuses.  Sadly,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sandlnista  junta  have 
managed  to  keep  the  CPDH  extremely 
busy.  Because  of  its  independence,  its 
members  have  been  repeatedly  threat- 
ened by  Sandlnista  officials.  Various 
sources,  both  Nicaraguan  and  foreign, 
indicate  that  the  CPDH's  access  to 
courts,  tribunals,  jails,  and  other  de- 
tention facilities  is  increasingly  re- 
stricted by  Sandlnista  officials.  When 
I  met  Miss  Baltodano  last  May,  she 
gave  a  statement  which  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Guevara  makes  it  all  the  more  rele- 
vant today: 

What  does  exist,  however,  is  a  system  of 
psychological  repression  which  is  seen  not 
only  in  the  prison,  but  In  everyday  life  as 
well.  In  a  permanent  checking  or  control  of 
all  of  the  citizens  of  my  country— a  system 
which  tends  to  destroy  values  and  where  it 
is  claimed  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
citizens— Sandinistas  and  Counterrevolu- 
tionaries. 

There  is  really  a  permanent  state  of  ten- 
sion in  our  country  In  terms  of  the  rule  of 
law  because  any  person  can  be  taken  off  to 
jail  without  any  concrete  accusation  being 
formed  against  him.  A  person  may  remain 
incommunicado  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  assistance  of  counsel.  He  can  stay 
six  months,  a  year  in  prison,  and  no  judge 
has  the  opportunity  of  declaring  this  per- 
son's innocence  or  guilt. 

The  isolation  of  Mr.  Guevara  and 
the  increased  incidence  of  secret  pris- 
ons inside  Nicaragua  points  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  rule  of  law  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  in  free 
societies,  such  as  our  own.  should 
remain  silent  to  the  abuses  of  auto- 
cratic regimes.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  report  such  abuses 
and  to  support  the  true  democrats  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Rogelio  Guevaras  and 
the  Marta  Baltodanos.  In  1770, 
Edmund  Burke  wrote.  in  his 
"Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents,"  some  lines 
which  have  some  relevance  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Nicaragua: 

When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate:  else  they  will  fall  one  by  one.  an 
unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  permit 
these  courageous  individuals  to  strug- 
gle in  vain;  our  collective  commitment 
to  democracy  demands  no  less  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  monthly  human  rights 
reports  of  the  CPDH  for  the  period 
from  June  to  November  of  1984  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  the 


CPDH's  report  on  the  Sandlnista  De- 
fense CoRunittees.  I  also  request  that 
the  State  Department's  study  of  Nica- 
ragua in  its  1984  human  rights  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Permanent  Commission  on  Hitman  Rights 

OP  NiCARAGDA 

The  Sandlnista  Defense  Committees 

BACKGROUND 

The  Civil  Defense  Committees  were  orga- 
nized by  the  Sandlnista  Front  and  leftist  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  People's  Move- 
ment in  1077,  with  the  goal  of  organizing 
the  different  residential  districts  in  order  to 
support  the  armed  insurrection  and  struc- 
ture in  them  the  civil  defense  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  early  moments  of  existence  they 
included  all  persons  without  ideological  dis- 
crimination, aiming  at  a  total  popular  par- 
ticipation. The  Defense  Committees  should 
be  restricted  in  principle  to  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities for  social  advancement:  however, 
with  the  revolutionary  victory,  the  leaders 
of  the  Sandlnista  Front  decided  to  carry  out 
substantial  changes  in  these  defense  com- 
mittees—from that  moment  they  were 
transformed  into  Sandlnista  Defense  Com- 
mittees Integrated  into  the  mass  organiza- 
tions of  the  Sandlnista  Party.  From  that 
perspective  they  have  the  following  funda- 
mental objectives: 

The  propagation  of  the  Sandlnista  ideolo- 
gy and  the  exercise  of  pressure  on  the  citi- 
zens so  that  they  will  Join  in  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sandlnista  Party. 

The  promotion  of  the  loyalty  of  citizens  to 
theFSLN. 

Pressuring  or  forcing  citizens  in  case  that 
voluntary  support  does  not  come  about. 

Political  and  military  control  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

organizationai.  structtixk 

The  basic  structure  of  these  Sandlnista 
Defense  Committees  consists  of  a  Coordina- 
tor, a  Secretary,  a  person  responsible  for 
each  of  the  subcommittees  among  which 
can  be  mentioned:  political,  health,  culture, 
sports,  supplies  and  finances.  In  turn  these 
street,  block  or  square  block  committees  are 
part  of  what  is  called  the  Sandlnista  Barrio/ 
residential  district/Committee  and  these  are 
part  of  a  Zone  Committee.  Although  in  gen- 
eral terms  it  is  hoped  that  the  citizens  who 
are  iiart  of  the  various  committees  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  governmental  efforts  by  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  the  community  and 
contributing  solutions,  the  process  is  the  re- 
verse and  it  is  the  Zone  Committees  which 
transmit  to  the  Barrio  Committees  the 
guidelines  or  instructions  coming  from  the 
high  political  command:  in  other  words,  the 
National  Leadership  of  the  Sandlnista 
Front,  and  they  in  turn  designate  the  block, 
street  or  sidewalk  Defense  Committee  about 
what  they  have  to  do. 

In  order  to  help  to  maintain  aU  of  this 
structure  the  residents  are  obligated  to  pay 
a  monthly  or  weeltly  quota  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office,  pat>er.  secretaries  and 
office  articles.  Without  being  state  depend- 
encies, their  national  and  international  ac- 
tivities arc  financed  by  the  Reconstruction 
Board  with  the  money  that  citizens  contrib- 
ute with  their  taxes. 

GROUPS  OP  repression 

The  Sandlnista  Defense  Committees  act 
as  instruments  of  control  of  the  population, 
their  nature  being  eminently  partisan,  their 
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operations  aimed  at  preserving  the  political 
interests  of  the  Sandinista  Front  and  not 
the  interests  of  the  community.  Although 
participation  should  be  voluntary,  there 
exists  a  permanent  coercion  for  persons  to 
join  in  partisan  activities,  and  those  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  tasks  that  the  SDCs 
assign  them  are  denied  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation that  is  requested  in  state  agen- 
cies for  drivers'  licenses,  business  registra- 
tion, loan  applications,  employment  applica- 
tions, police  records,  and  others. 

(a)  Control  of  citizens: 

It  is  carried  out  through  reports  prepared 
by  the  coordinators  of  the  barrio  commit- 
tees, where  they  record  the  participation  of 
citizens  in  the  various  activities  that  should 
be  carried  out;  some  are  of  a  social  nature 
but  the  population  is  coerced  to  join  in 
order  to  be  used  for  propagandist  ic  partisan 
ends. 

The  method  of  control  par  excellence  is 
coming  to  be  the  carrying  out  of  population 
censuses  which  in  addition  to  obtaining  eco- 
nomic information,  they  use  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  political  data. 

Each  head  of  family  is  subject  to  political 
questions;  we  could  quote  these  questions  as 
examples:  How  many  persons  reside  in  this 
house?  What  do  they  do?  Where  do  they 
work?  What  party  do  they  belong  to?  How 
much  do  they  earn?  Where  did  they  reside 
before  living  in  this  unit?  What  mass  orga- 
nization do  they  belong  to? 

(b)  Rationing: 

It  is  one  of  the  main  weaporis  of  these 
groups  for  controlling  and  pressuring  Nica- 
raguans.  In  this  way  the  Sandinista  Party 
uses  hunger  as  a  punishment  for  all  those 
persons  who  refuse  to  participate  in  their 
political  activities,  withdrawing  or  refusing 
them  a  ration  card  for  ^h  kilo  of  rice,  V4  kilo 
of  sugar,  1  liter  of  milk.  1  liter  of  oil.  a  bar 
of  soap  and  roll  of  toilet  paper  per  person 
per  week. 

(c)  Revolutionary  vigilance: 

The  SDC  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the  Sandinista  revolutionary  process  con- 
sists of  the  brazen  espionage  of  some  neigh- 
bors against  others  and  is  carried  out 
through  house-to-house  visits  in  which 
members  of  the  community  are  pressured  to 
oversee  (in  shifts)  the  block  and  to  pass  on 
daily  reports  to  the  police  and  State  Securi- 
ty. The  houses  of  those  who  refuse  to  col- 
laborate are  stained  with  slogans  that  say: 
"here  lives  a  counterrevolutionary,  watch 
over  him"  or  "contra,  we  are  watching  you." 

(d)  Denial  of  letters: 

On  conceiving  the  structure  of  the  Sandi- 
nista state  apparatus,  the  defense  commit- 
tees together  with  the  other  mass  organiza- 
tions were  included  as  management  groups 
for  the  carrying  out  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  this  reason  letters  are  re- 
quired of  the  Sandinista  Defense  Commit- 
tees as  an  indispensable  requirement  for  the 
carrying  out  of  paperwork  in  the  state  of- 
fices; the  coordinators  deny  these  letters  to 
all  those  persons  who  for  Ideological  dis- 
crepancies do  not  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties fostered  by  those  in  their  districts. 
Thus,  many  persons  find  themselves  hin- 
dered from  obtaining  licenses,  registration 
in  centers  of  study,  work  and  loans  of 
money  in  the  financial  institutions. 

(e)  As  proselytizing  organizations  and 
shock  forces: 

The  persons  are  obligated  to  make  post- 
ers, announcements,  wall  paintings,  visits  to 
the  houses  of  the  neighborhood,  transmit- 
ting information  and  obligatory  invitations 
or  to  participate  in  political  acts.  These  ac- 
tivities are  utUized  as  the  specific  channel 


for  the  political  mobilizations  of  the  FSLN: 
they  are  also  used  as  shock  forces  to  subju- 
gate all  those  persons  or  political  sectors 
that  do  not  share  the  Sandinista  ideology 
whether  with  subterfuge  or  force,  physical- 
ly attacking  persons,  destroying  their  prop- 
erty or  through  arrest  threats. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  Nicaragua  in  virtue  of  the  den- 
ouncements of  abuses  committed  by  these 
partisan  organizations  feels  it  appropriate 
to  point  out: 

1.  That  the  SDCs  constitute  a  repressive 
structure  created  by  the  Sandinista  Front 
and  implemented  in  all  of  the  national  terri- 
tory in  order  to  subjugate  their  political  ad- 
versaries and  control  the  citizenry  in  gener- 
al. 

2.  That  as  partisan  organizations  Included 
in  the  structuring  of  the  sUte  for  the  devel- 
opment of  social  programs  and  projects,  the 
Sandinista  Party  has  institutionalized  the 
violation  of  the  most  basic  rights  of  Nlcara- 
guans. 

3.  That  on  exercising  the  permanent  coer- 
cion of  the  citizenry  so  that  they  will  join  In 
the  political  activities  of  the  Sandinista 
Party  and  on  establishing  differences 
among  persons  according  to  their  political 
ideologies,  they  are  violating  the  Statute  on 
Rights  and  Guarantees  of  Nicaraguans. 

(a)  Art.  3.  on  equality  before  the  law  with- 
out distinctions  of  race,  sex.  economic  posi- 
tions or  opinions. 

(b)  Art.  18  on  the  non-interference,  arbi- 
trary or  illegal,  in  the  private  life  of  per- 
sons. 

(c)  Art.  19  on  the  non-application  of  coer- 
cive measures  that  can  lessen  freedom  of 
thought  or  conscience. 

(d)  Art.  31.  No.  1  on  freedom  of  assembly 
and  association  of  persons. 

4.  For  us  sr>ecial  attention  is  deserved  by 
the  blackmail  that  these  groups  carry  out 
with  the  rationing  of  basic  products  with 
which  they  try  to  subjugate  by  hunger  all 
citizens  who  do  not  share  their  political  In- 
terests; this  strategy  constitutes  a  violation 
of  Art.  38.  No.  2.  which  says:  "Eradication  of 
chronic  malnutrition,  insuring  sufficient 
availability  of  food  and  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  same." 

PERMANDrr  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
or  Nicaragua  (CPDH)— Rkport  on  Princi- 
pal DonmciATioNs  Maok  In  Jum  1984 

MISSING 

Gregorio  Gonzalez  Garcia,  42,  farmer  with 
domicile  in  the  Buena  VlsU  District,  juris- 
diction of  San  Juan  Rio  Coco,  department 
of  Madriz.  Since  April  29.  1983.  hU  where- 
abouts has  t>een  unknown,  his  family  in- 
quired at  the  jails  of  La  Barranca  and  La 
Chacara  In  Estell.  and  in  the  latter  were 
told  by  a  soldier  that  the  prisoner  was  on 
the  list  of  prisoners,  but  that  they  could  not 
see  him  because  he  had  been  transferred  to 
Zona  Franca,  where  his  family  went  without 
obtaining  any  positive  results.  The  CPDH 
made  efforts  before  the  Penal  Prosecutor's 
Office  and  Zona  Franca  without  succeeding 
In  determining  so  far  where  he  la  to  be 
found. 

Jose  Luis  Huete  Rlvas.  24.  businessman 
with  domicile  in  Rio  Blanco,  department  of 
Matagalpa.  On  April  20,  1984,  he  was  appre- 
hended on  Km  22.5  of  the  highway  to 
Masaya.  According  to  information  received 
by  his  family  from  Mr.  Slxto  UUoa.  official 
of  CEP  AD,  at  the  moment  of  his  apprehen- 
sion he  was  taken  to  a  jail  of  the  city  of 
Masaya  and  later  transferred  to  Matagal- 


pha,  since  he  was  a  native  of  the  region  of 
the  country.  But  in  spite  of  efforts  made  by 
his  family  and  the  CPDH,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  establish  the  place  where  he  is 
being  detained. 

VIOLATION  OP  UNION  RIGHTS 

Benito  Gomez  Centeno.  33.  in  charge  of 
the  CTN  for  the  northern  region  of  the 
country.  On  June  2,  1984.  he  was  appre- 
hended In  his  house  of  residence  by  military 
soldiers  of  State  Security,  who  informed  his 
family  that  the  apprehension  was  due  to 
counterrevolutionary  activities  against  the 
Law  on  the  Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order 
and  Public  Safety. 

In  a  visit  that  was  granted  to  his  brother 
on  June  11,  he  was  able  to  note:  marks  from 
intravenous  Injections  on  the  left  arm.  Inco- 
herence in  speaking,  inability  to  remember 
known  persons,  difficulty  in  motor  coordina- 
tion as  a  result  of  maltreatment  and  the 
worsening  of  his  old  Illness  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spinal  column.  On  June  20,  18 
days  after  his  arrest,  he  was  presented  by 
State  Security  together  with  the  prisoner, 
Pedro  Heman  Espinoza  Sanchez  (the  fish), 
who  involved  him  in  his  statements  as  a 
member  of  the  Internal  Front  of  the  Coun- 
terrevolution. The  Appeals  Court  of  Mana- 
gua declared  inadmissible  a  writ  of  personal 
appearance  filed  in  his  behalf  due  to  his 
health  situation,  adducing  that  no  right  of 
his  is  being  violated  and  that  under  the 
state  of  emergency  collective  rights  have 
priority  over  individual  rights;  in  this  way 
denying  him  the  right  to  be  attended  by  a 
physician. 

Numan  Calderon  Arauz,  35,  union  leader 
of  the  CTN.  On  June  2  of  this  year,  he  was 
apprehended  in  his  house  of  residence  by 
members  of  State  Security.  Mr.  Calderon 
Arauz  since  1980  had  been  a  victim  of  har- 
assment by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
Sandinista  government  and  its  related  agen- 
cies. According  to  the  official  communique 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  his  appre- 
hension Is  due  to  "counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivities" against  the  Law  on  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Law  and  Order  and  Public  Safety. 
On  June  20  he  was  mentioned  by  a  prisoner 
as  a  member  of  the  Internal  Front  of  the 
Counterrevolution.  Since  the  date  of  his  de- 
tention he  has  been  in  a  state  of  no  defense 
and  without  being  remitted  to  a  judge. 

Humberto  Ramon  Lopez  Lopez,  adult, 
with  domicile  in  Corinto,  department  of 
Chlnandega  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Affairs 
of  the  Union  of  Nicaraguan  Seamen  (SU- 
MANIC).  part  of  the  CST  /the  SandinisU 
worker's  union/.  On  June  15,  1984.  he  pre- 
sented a  formal  denunciation  of  harassment 
that  had  been  suffered  by  the  members  of 
Sumanlc  since  May  10  of  this  year,  the  date 
on  which  they  reported  to  SUte  Security  on 
the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Luis  Ramirez  Gue- 
vara. 60  years  of  age.  work  colleague,  who 
they  were  providing  with  lodging  in  the 
union  office.  During  the  first  week  of  June 
the  military  authorities  apprehended  as  im- 
plicated in  Mr.  Ramiriz  Guevaras  disap- 
pearance union  members  Henston  Garth 
Mitchel.  Alonso  Estrada  Gomez  and  Ar- 
mando Soza  Palaclo,  their  families  not 
knowing  the  place  of  their  detention.  Due  to 
efforts  by  CPDH  it  was  possible  to  establish 
that  the  prisoners  are  in  the  jails  of  State 
Security  in  Leon,  known  as  Quinta  "YE" 
and  they  have  obtained  versions  that  Mr. 
Luis  Ramirez  Guevara  showed  up  dead  on  a 
ship  on  which  he  was  working.  Although  ap- 
parently the  present  case  is  of  a  common 
type,  directors  of  the  union  have  informed 
CPDH  that  their  members  have  been  pres- 


sured by  elements  of  State  Security  so  that 
they  will  withdraw  from  the  International 
Transportation  Federation,  of  which  the 
union  is  a  member. 

VIOLATION  OP  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

Oscar  Antonio  Flores  Molina,  adult,  and 
of  this  domicile.  meml)er  of  Social  Christian 
Revolutionary  Youth.  On  May  22.  1984.  he 
was  apprehended  by  soldiers  stationed  at 
the  E^quipulas  Command  in  this  depart- 
ment, when  he  was  passing  out  propaganda 
flyers  on  the  Social-Christian  Party.  While 
he  was  under  detention  he  was  tortured  psy- 
chologically by  the  Sandinista  policemen 
who  put  a  revolver  to  his  forehead,  threat- 
ening him  with  the  possibility  of  suffering 
an  accidental  death.  He  was  released  on 
May  24  on  the  condition  that  he  report 
every  week  to  the  previously  referred  to 
headquarters. 

On  May  20,  1984.  in  the  city  of  Boaco. 
military  troops  of  State  Security  prevented 
the  holding  of  an  event  of  Social-Christian 
Revolutionary  Youth. 

On  May  26  of  this  year,  the  mass  organi- 
zations of  the  Sandinista  Front  Party  of  the 
Larreynaga  barrio  of  this  capital  attacked 
the  headquarters  of  the  Social  Christian 
Party,  hindering  through  flames  and  with 
slogans  the  holding  of  a  prayer  vigil  dedicat- 
ed to  Nicaraguan  mothers;  it  was  organized 
by  the  Association  of  Social  Christian  Moth- 
ers and  Social  Christian  Revolutionary 
Youth. 

On  June  9,  1984,  members  of  the  mass  or- 
ganizations of  the  Sandinista  Front  Party, 
who  were  wearing  military  uniforms  and 
carried  regulation  (M-16  and  AK)  weapons, 
broke  into  the  central  headquarters  /Casa 
Central/  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
Nicaragua,  terrorizing  and  threatening 
those  present,  who  were  holding  a  seminar 
on  political  training. 

The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Coordinator, 
denounced  to  the  CPDH  the  anti-legal  deci- 
sion made  by  the  National  Council  of  Politi- 
cal Parties  on  June  12,  1984.  which  denied 
legal  status  to  a  faction  of  the  EXemocratic 
Conservative  Party,  granting  it  only  to  the 
other.  The  decision  of  the  CNPP  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  right  to  free  political  asso- 
ciation of  Nicaraguans  and  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  parties.  It  is  in  addi- 
tion, a  threat  against  the  life  of  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  Nicaragua,  which  could  be 
victims  of  divisions  brought  about  by  the 
government. 

VIOLATION  OP  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS 

Luis  Amado  Pena,  45.  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  this  domicile,  presented  an  explanation 
to  the  CPDH  of  Nicaragua  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  fact  that  on  June  20  of  this 
year  an  individual  who  offered  to  give  him  a 
ride  asked  him  to  hand  over  a  suitcase  to  a 
main  in  the  area  of  the  Polideportivo 
Espana.  it  turning  out  that  all  of  that  was  a 
trick  by  State  Security  and  that  the  suitcase 
contained  explosives  which  were  filmed  by 
television  and  that  together  with  agents  of 
that  organization  were  hidden  in  said  place, 
after  the  filming  they  simply  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  place.  That  that  same  day  the 
individual  Pedro  Heman  Espinoza  was  pre- 
sented as  a  prisoner  of  Slate  Security  at  a 
press  conference,  accusing  himself  of  being 
the  head  of  the  internal  front  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Forces  (FDN)  and  involv- 
ing him  and  other  memt>ers  of  the  Political 
Parties  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  work- 
ers' organizations  /independent  ones/  of 
t>eing  involved  in  counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivities; although  at  said  conference  other 
prisoners     were     presented,     only     Pedro 


Heman  Espinoza  was  permitted  to  talk.  In 
addition  to  that,  at  the  same  press  confer- 
ence a  videotape  was  presented  on  which  he 
appears  participating  in  supposed  counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

Father  Amado  Pena  states  that  he  is 
being  made  a  victim  of  a  defamation  cam- 
paign that  at  heart  is  attacking  the  Catholic 
Church  in  order  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  people  and  in  addition  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  distract  public  atten- 
tion from  the  serious  problems  facing  the 
country,  such  as  the  persecution  of  youths 
who  refuse  to  join  the  Patriotic  Military 
Service  (obligatory)  and  the  problems  in 
supplies  in  markets,  in  view  of  the  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Law.  Father  Pena  current- 
ly has  the  seminary  as  a  jail  due  to  an  order 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  ac- 
cused him,  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced 
the  priest  without  a  trial  or  defense. 

Note:  In  the  files  of  the  CPDH  of  Nicara- 
gua is  a  denunciation  filed  in  March  of  1983 
by  Carlos  Huembes  Trejos.  National  Leader 
of  the  CTN.  in  which  he  sUtes  that  the  in- 
dividual Heman  Espinoza,  a  known  State 
Security  agent,  of  the  zone  of  Las  Mojarras 
of  the  department  of  Leon,  was  trying  to  in- 
volve him  in  counterrevolutionary  activities. 

SPECIAL  CASKS 

Rolando  Simon  Membreno  Gonzalez,  17 
years  old,  domicile  in  the  district  El  Bosque, 
jurisdiction  of  Posoltega,  department  of 
Leon.  He  was  called  to  join  the  Patriotic 
Military  Service,  without  the  military  au- 
thorities taking  Into  consideration  the 
strong  nasal  hemorrhage  of  a  chronic 
nature  from  which  he  has  suffered  since  he 
was  nine  years  old.  The  youth  Membreno 
Gonzalez  asked  permission  to  visit  his 
mother  who  was  ill,  using  this  situation  to 
take  flight.  Since  then  his  family  has  been 
harassed  by  members  of  the  Sandinista  Pop- 
ular Army,  who  once  showed  up  at  the 
house  to  carry  out  a  search  and  who  periodi- 
cally show  up  to  look  for  him,  accusing  his 
family  of  being  reactionaries. 

Lannie  Eustes  Flowers  Kayla,  Luis  Padllla 
Hector.  Steva  Darlin  Garth  Wilson  and 
Trino  Paterson  Albert,  all  adults,  Nicara- 
guan citizens  from  Com  Island  in  the  De- 
partment of  Zelaya.  On  April  9,  1979.  they 
set  sail  from  Com  Island  on  the  lobster  t>oat 
"Lady  Albina  No.  1,"  towards  the  island  of 
San  Andres,  their  fate  or  location  t>eing  un- 
known to  this  day. 

Mr.  Letlo  Own,  who  traveled  to  San 
Andres  to  carry  out  investigations  aimed  at 
establishing  the  whereabouts  of  the  boat 
and  crew.  Informed  their  family  members 
that  he  had  received  a  report  that  the  crew 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  kidnapping  perpe- 
trated by  two  American  drug  traffickers;  the 
reason  why  from  that  point  on  they  were 
considered  missing. 

In  December  1983  they  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Demry  Dixon  Carlos,  who  was  studying 
in  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  that  all  of  them 
were  being  detained  in  one  of  the  jails  for 
foreigners  located  in  the  Province  of 
Boyeros  of  the  previously  mentioned  repub- 
lic. Their  families  have  made  efforts  before 
Commander  Lumberto  CambeU,  who  for- 
warded the  documentation  relating  to  the 
case  to  the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Nicaragua, 
where  so  far  they  have  been  given  no  report 
on  those  detained. 

Maria  Del  Carmen  Navarro  de  Herrera, 
adult,  of  this  domicile.  President  of  the 
Small  Businessmen's  Association  of  basic 
grains  of  Managua  (ACOPROBAMA).  On 
June  20  of  this  year  she  was  apprehended  in 
her  house  of  residence  by  members  of  Slate 
Security,  who  carried  out  a  search  whose 


basic  goal  according  to  what  they  said  was 
the  search  for  weapons:  they  seized  folders 
and  documents  of  the  Democratic  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

State  Security  apprehended  that  same 
day  Hugo  Lau  Arguello.  Maria  Jose  Heman- 
dez  Mora.  Lila  Lopez  and  Elba  Quintanilla. 
The  apprehension  of  all  these  people  was 
due  to  the  invitation  made  by  Eng.  Dionisio 
Marenco,  Minister  of  Commerce,  to  explain 
to  the  associations  in  ACOPROBAMA  at 
the  Mexico  Theater,  the  scope  and  repercus- 
sions of  the  recent  Consumer  Protection 
Law,  which  was  the  object  of  lU-lnientioned 
speculations  by  the  mass  organizations  of 
the  Sandinista  Party. 

Mrs.  Blanco  Rueda  and  others  persons  be- 
longing to  ACOPROBAMA  were  accused  of 
carrying  out  ideological  diversionism,  being 
released  by  Slate  Security  on  June  24.  1984. 

Silvio  Robelo  Ortiz,  adult  and  with  this 
domicile.  On  January  10.  1983.  he  was  ap- 
prehended by  State  Security,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  jails  of  El  Chlpote,  where  he 
spent  33  days  under  investigation. 

During  the  first  12  days  of  his  detention 
he  was  not  given  food  in  order  to  force  him 
to  sign  a  statement  that  they  already  had 
prepared,  the  reason  why  he  had  to  l)e  hos- 
pitalized in  the  Alejandro  Davila  Bolanos 
Hospital  with  a  colitic  ulcer  being  diag- 
nosed. Again  in  El  Chlpote  his  food  was  sus- 
pended, and  he  was  subjected  to  intense  in- 
terrogations in  which  he  heard  simulated 
torturing  applied  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  this  way  agreeing  to  sign  the  previously- 
mentioned  document. 

On  February  12  of  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Zona  Franca  and  was  put 
under  the  orders  of  the  Anti-Somocist  Peo- 
ple's Courts  on  June  8,  five  months  after  his 
arrest.  He  was  accused  of  organizing  hunger 
strike  in  the  jail  in  July  1983.  which  was 
controlled  with  excessive  violence  by  the 
military,  which  led  to  his  being  put  in  a 
punishment  cell.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  Cell  No.  5,  gallery  No.  3,  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Model  Jail  of  Tipitapa.  where 
he  was  also  placed  in  a  punishment  cell  in 
April  1984;  Mr.  Robelo  Ortiz  is  currently  in 
bad  health  serving  a  30-year  prison  sen- 
tence. 

Roberto  Jose  Valle  Gonzalez,  26,  doctor, 
domicile  in  Masaya,  who  was  providing  pro- 
fessional services  at  the  Health  Center  of 
Sumubila,  a  Miskilo  settlement  in  the  de- 
psutment  of  Zalaya.  On  April  16,  1984,  he 
was  kidnapped  together  with  other  persons, 
by  counterrevolutionary  bands  who  at- 
tacked said  village,  supposedly  taking  them 
toward  Honduras. 

The  CPDH  has  made  efforts  before  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  in  Hon- 
duras, the  U.H.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, and  before  the  Honduran  Red  Croa|;, 
trying  to  establish  his  whereabouts,  without 
so  far  having  obtained  positive  results. 

Permanent  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
OP  Nicaragua  [ CPDH)— Principal  Denun- 
ciations of  July  1984 

1,  Roger  Antenor  Espinoza,  17  years  of 
age,  of  Miskito  origin,  reservist  in  the  70-11 
Battalion,  with  domicile  in  Tuabe,  Puerto 
Cabezas.  department  of  Zalaya.  On  July  19, 
1983  he  was  apprehended  together  with  30 
comrades  of  the  same  battalion;  since  that 
time  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  found  is  un- 
known. According  to  what  has  been  con- 
firmed, 11  of  those  apprehended  were  sent 
to  the  Zona  Franca  at  the  orders  of  the 
Army  Office  of  the  Military  Judge  Advocacy 
and  they  were  released  in  virtue  of  the  Am- 
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nesty  Decree  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  CPDH  has  carried  out  efforts  before 
the  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Army  Office  of 
the  Military  Judge  Advocacy,  the  Recon- 
struction Junta  of  Puerto  Cat>ezas  the  one 
in  charge  of  the  70-11  Battalion  in  Bonanza, 
without  being  able  to  determine  his  where- 
abouts. 

2.  Pablo  Jiron  Jarquin,  33.  watchman, 
with  domicile  in  Managua.  On  July  21.  1984 
he  was  apprehended  by  eight  armed  civil- 
ians at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  in  the  Geor- 
glno  Andrade  barrio  of  this  capital,  his 
whereabouts  being  unknown  since  that 
time.  His  family  has  made  efforts  at  the 
substations  No.  6  and  No.  8  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  Police.  Palo  Alto  and  SUte  Security, 
where  they  have  systematically  denied  to 
them  that  he  is  being  detained.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  his  captors  were  members  of 
State  Security  since  the  vehicles  in  which 
Mr.  Jiron  was  detained  had  a  slate  license 
plate  and  a  sign  that  said  "SUte  Property." 
Mr.  Jiron  Jarquin.  at  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained, was  convalescing  from  surgery  he 
had  had  as  the  result  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  in 
May  of  this  year.  Therefore,  and  based  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  appre- 
hension, the  CPDH  presumes  that  he  is  de- 
tained in  El  Chipote  so  that  on  July  25  it 
sent  a  telegram  to  Lt.  Oscar  Loza.  Chief  of 
State  Security  Operations,  asking  for  his 
transfer  to  a  hospital  center  in  order  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  damage  to  the  prisoner. 

DEAD 

1.  Silvia  Ocamp  Amador,  23  years  old,  her 
son  Elder  Jose  Agullar  Ocampo.  7  years  old. 
and  her  mother-in-law.  Maria  Auxiliadora 
Diaz  Garcia,  60  years  old,  with  domicile  In 
Santo    Tomas.    department    of    Chontales, 
were  seeking  a  ride  at  the  Junction  of  the 
highway  to  Boaco  on  July  18  when  Mr.  Jose 
Santos  Hernandez  passed  by  there,  offering 
to  take  them.  He  was  driving  a  red  truck  be- 
longing to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which 
her  mother  and  son  got  onto  the  back  of. 
When  they  passed  by  the  place  known  as 
Los  Cocos.  jurisdiction  of  San  Lorenzo,  in 
the  department  of  Boaco.  they  heard  a  shot 
by  two  subjects  who  were  dressed  in  Sandi- 
nlsta  Police  uniforms,  the  child.  Elder  Agui- 
Ijw  Ocampo.  l)eing  wounded.  For  fear  that 
they  would  kill  all  of  them,  they  did  not 
stop  and  headed  toward  the  Health  Center 
of  Tecolostote.  where  they  were  unable  to 
get  medical  attention  because  the  child  had 
already  died  since  the  bullet  had  struck  him 
in  the  head.  On  July  23.  his  mother  filed  a 
formal  denunciation  in  the  Office  of  Police 
Prosecution  of  the  city  of  Boaco.  criminally 
accusing    the    soldier    identified    with    the 
name  of  Enoc  Rios  Obando.  being  Informed 
by  the  one  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
that  the  case  would  be  taken  to  the  Office 
of  the  Military  Judge  Advocacy  of  the  Army 
in  the  city  of  Juigalpa.  department  of  Chon- 
tales.  The  soldier   referred   to   also  stated 
that  the  true  guilty  one  was  Mr.  Hernandez 
Lopez,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
they  were  traveling,  and  that  he  is  currently 
being  detained  for  not  having  heeded  the 
call  of  the  soldiers. 

2.  Mr.  I^mingo  Gamall  Salazar  Pomos 
filed  a  complaint  concerning  the  death  of 
his  brother.  David  Salazar  Pomos.  20  years 
of  age.  electrical  mechanic  with  domicile  in 
Tipitapa.  which  occurred  on  July  13  of  this 
year  at  the  hands  of  members  of  State  Secu- 
rity in  the  following  circumstances:  That 
day,  Domingo  Gamali  Salazar  Fomos  and 
his  uncle  Leonardo  Salazar  Gonzalez,  who 
lives  In  Tisma.  in  the  department  of 
Masaya.  appeared  at  the  school  of  that  lo- 
cality, where  they  were  holding  a  meeting 


of  parents  with  children  in  the  Patriotic 
Military  Service  and  local  authorities;  Mr. 
Leonardo  Salazar  Gonzalez  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  the  problem  of  his  son 
who  has  been  called  on  to  serve  military 
service  even  though  he  is  ill,  but  by  every 
reply  he  was  accused  by  a  member  of  the 
CDS  of  t>elng  a  counterrevolutionary  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  Immediately  after  said 
meeting,  Mr.  Salazar  Gonzalez  was  detained 
and  Domingo  Gamall  Salazar  Pomos  man- 
aged to  evade  detention  thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  participants. 

That  same  day  at  approximately  mid- 
night, six  soldiers,  two  of  which  were 
dressed  as  civilians,  showed  up  at  the  house 
of  David  Salazar  Pomos.  brother  of  Domin- 
go Gamali.  at  the  TlplUpa  Mill,  and  forced 
him  to  show  them  the  house  where  the 
latter  was;  once  In  said  house  David  warned 
his  brother  that  they  were  coming  to  look 
for  him.  so  that  he  received  a  bullet  In  the 
stomach,  later  being  taken  to  an  unknown 
destination  on  a  truck  of  the  Nlndirl  MuiUc- 
Ipal  Junta. 

David  Salazar  Pomos  was  found  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family  on  Sunday.  July  15  In  the 
Manolo  Morales  Hospital  and  Managua  and 
strangely  enough  showed  another  bullet 
wound  in  his  chest.  He  died  that  day  at  ap- 
proximately midnight.  Domingo  Gamall  Sa- 
lazar Pomos  appeared  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  facts  to  the  police  command  of  Tipi- 
tapa and  was  threatened  with  death  If  he 
expounded  the  case  to  the  CPDH  or  the 
press. 

MALTRKATMEirr  Of  PHISOIfKRS 

1.  Jorge  Francisco  Rios  Lopez.  28  years  of 
age.  sergeant  of  the  now  defunct  National 
Guard,  currently  a  prisoner  In  the  Model 
Jail  of  Tipitapa  serving  an  18-year-sentence 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  Special 
Court£  of  Justice.  Together  with  five  prison- 
ers he  is  the  object  of  unjustified  transfers 
to  jails  of  State  Security  known  as  EH  Chi- 
pote. where  they  are  subjected  to  long  Inter- 
rogations, in  order  to  make  them  waver  In 
their  demands  for  l)etter  treatment  both  for 
them  and  those  who  visit  them. 

On  July  6  of  this  year.  2nd  Lt.  Jorge  Ros- 
tran.  In  charge  of  the  National  Penltenclary 
System,  sent  a  summons  to  the  family  mem- 
bers of  those  prisoners  where  he  granted 
them  a  special  visit,  allowing  them  to  take 
more  food  than  what  is  stipulated  In  the 
regulations.  During  the  meeting  with  the 
families,  the  prisoners  said  that  they  were 
being  pressured  and  threatened  for  demand- 
ing their  righU.  refusing  to  receive  the  food 
supplies  because  with  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  make  them  seem  like  privi- 
leged persons  and  expose  them  to  possible 
physical  attacks  by  the  other  prisoners. 

2.  Luz  Marina  Flores  Rodriguez.  18  years 
of  age.  resident  of  the  Jonathan  Gonzalez 
District  of  this  capital.  According  to  testi- 
mony presented  by  father  Florentlno  Her- 
ranz  Ruiz,  parish  priest  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Church  of  Managua,  to  the  CPDH.  on 
May  5  of  this  year,  she  was  apprehended  by 
two  members  of  the  SandlnisU  Police  who 
took  her  to  an  abandoned  house  near  the 
lagoon  of  Jlloa,  where  they  abused  her 
person;  the  reason  why  she  was  hospitalized 
at  the  Alejandro  Davila  Bolanos  Hospital. 
Later,  being  under  detention,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  military  base  In  Cludad  Sandlno. 
where  she  remained  for  two  days.  She  was 
released  on  May  13.  11  days  after  her  appre- 
hension since  there  were  no  charges  against 
her. 

VIOLATIOM  OF  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS 

1.    (84-7-042).    Florentlno    Herranz   Ruiz, 
adult,  known  as  Rafael.  Catholic  priest  of 


Spanish  nationality,  parish  priest  of  the 
San  Francisco  de  Asls  Church  of  this  cap- 
ital. On  Sunday.  July  8.  1984.  during  his 
homily  he  denounced  before  his  congrega- 
tion the  violation  of  the  rights  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  community:  Luz  Marina  Flores 
Rodriguez,  a  young  resident  of  Jonathan 
Gonzalez  Barrio  and  Tomas  Gomez,  organ- 
ist of  the  parish,  who.  due  to  his  religious 
activities  was  physically  attacked  by  two 
persons  unknown  near  Ml  Preferida  Radio. 
A  police  patrol  that  showed  up  took  him  to- 
gether with  his  assailants  to  the  substation 
of  the  Central  America  colony  where  he  was 
released  together  with  one  of  his  attackers 
and  without  a  statement  on  the  events 
being  taken. 

At  the  end  of  the  Eucharist  celebration. 
Father  Herranz  was  approached  by  a  young 
girl  who  identified  herself  as  the  secretary 
of  Commander  Tomas  Borge.  accusing  him 
of  carrying  out  poUtlcal  activities  by  de- 
nounciiig  events  such  as  the  ones  he  had  de- 
nounced without  having  enough  proof. 
After  this  Incident  he  was  called  on  July  1 1 
of  this  year,  by  Lt.  Elear  Rodriguez,  Chief 
of  the  Police  Prosecution  Department,  to 
appear  l)efore  Commander  Walter  Ferretl. 
who  repeated  the  accusation  made  by  the 
secretary  and  sent  him  to  the  offices  of 
Police  Prosecution. 

On  July  17  he  was  again  summoned,  this 
time  to  House  No.  50.  where  Lt.  Oscar  Loza, 
Chief  of  Operations  of  SUte  Security,  told 
him  that  he  would  be  expelled  from  the 
country  if  he  continued  sticking  his  nose 
Into  politics  and  immediately  after  that  he 
was  photographed.  Father  Herranz  fears 
that  these  events,  added  to  the  constant 
harassments  that  he  has  suffered  since  Oc- 
tober 1983  from  members  of  the  so-called 
Popular/People's/Church,  are  manipulated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  SandlnisU  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  justify  his  eventual  expul- 
sion. 

VIOLATIOR  OP  UNIOH  RIGHTS 

1.  Sergio  Antonio  Castellon  Gonzalez, 
adult,  driver  on  Route  114.  member  of  the 
union  of  Drivers  of  Urban  TransporUtlon 
(Slmotur).  member  of  the  CTN.  He  was  de- 
Ulned  In  the  central  office  of  the  National 
Bus  Company  (ENABUS)  on  July  14.  1984. 
by  two  of  his  working  companions  who  are 
militiamen.  The  event  occurred  while  he 
was  distributing  flyers  In  which  Clmotur 
was  calling  iU  members  to  a  meeting  to 
inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  claim  filed 
by  labor  back  in  March  1983  due  to  nonpay- 
ment of  the  seventh  day.  He  was  taken  to 
the  "Command  Post"  where  he  was  interro- 
gated by  Mr.  Gulllermo  ZapaU.  Director  of 
Operations  of  the  company,  after  which  he 
was  released. 

2.  Isldro  Arbuzu  Ocon.  40.  and  Daniel 
Lelva.  42,  union  members  of  the  CTN,  domi- 
cile In  the  region  of  Las  Mojarras.  depart- 
ment of  Leon.  On  July  18.  of  this  year,  they 
were  apprehended  by  mlllUry  troops  of 
State  Security.  l)elng  released  the  same  day 
after  having  been  threatened  and  Intimidat- 
ed to  give  up  their  union  activities  In  the 
Mojarras  zone. 

3.  Jose  Altamirano  Rojas.  adult,  domicile 
in  Managua.  Asst.  Secretary  General  of  the 
CTN.  He  was  recently  mentioned  in  public 
and  televised  sUtements  of  prisoners  Luis 
Mora  Sanchez  and  Pedro  Heman  Espinoza. 
who  implicated  him  in  supposed  counterrev- 
olutionary activities.  According  to  Altamir- 
ano Roas.  those  accusations  constitute  a  vir- 
tual threat  of  apprehension  with  which  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  end  his  union  activi- 
ties and  terrorize  the  political  leaders  of  the 


opposition  so  that  they  will  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

VIOLATIOH  OF  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

1.  Nicolas  Ochos  Gomez.  Napoleon  Tabora 
Garrido,  Justo  Mendoza  Mendoza.  Emillo 
Cabrales  Novoa.  All  adulU.  members  of  the 
Social-Christian  Revolutionary  Youth  with 
domicile  in  El  Viejo.  department  of  Chinan- 
dega.  They  were  apprehended  on  Monday. 
June  25.  1984  by  military  troops  and  taken 
to  the  Jails  of  SUte  Security  known  as 
QulnU  Ye  In  the  department  of  Leon, 
where  they  are  accused  of  painting  political 
graffiti.  They  were  released  the  next  day. 

PERSONS  LOCATED 

1.  Estanlslao  Cano  Castillo,  70.  farmer, 
domicile  In  the  Los  Mojarras  region,  depart- 
ment of  Leon.  On  June  29.  1984.  he  was  ap- 
prehended by  members  of  SUte  Security  at 
the  San  Pedro  Hacienda.  According  to  his 
family,  his  apprehension  follows  suspicions 
concerning  his  son  Bonifacio  Cano  Mayorga, 
presumably  involved  in  counterrevolution- 
ary activities.  On  July  11  of  this  year  he  was 
found  in  the  jails  of  Security  in  Managua, 
known  as  El  Chipote,  where  he  was  visited 
by  his  wife,  Isidra  Mayorga  Obando,  who  at 
the  end  of  the  visit  was  subjected  to  an  In- 
tensive interrogation;  she  fears  for  the 
health  of  her  husband,  since  he  is  a  cardiac 
patient. 

2.  Rlcardo  Moreno  Perez.  33  watchman, 
domicile  in  Managua.  On  June  11,  1984,  he 
was  reported  missing  by  his  family  before 
the  CPDH.  The  Public  Relations  Office  of 
SUte  Security  on  repeated  occasions  denied 
his  apprehension  both  to  his  family  as  well 
as  to  officials  of  CPDH,  who  finally  found 
him  In  El  Chipote  on  June  14.  He  Is  current- 
ly a  prisoner  in  Zona  Franca. 

3.  Jose  Luis  Huete  Rivas,  24,  businessman, 
with  domicile  in  Rio  Blanco,  department  of 
Matagalpa.  On  April  20  of  this  year  he  was 
apprehended  on  KM  22.5  of  the  highway  to 
Masaya.  On  July  11.  1984.  officials  of  CPDH 
were  informed  that  the  previous  day  he  had 
been  transferred  to  Zona  Franca  under  the 
order  of  the  Anti-Somocist  People's  Courts. 

KIDHAPPED  BY  COnWTERREVOLUTIONARY  FORCES 

1.  Lombardo  Jose  Monge  Marin.  22.  stu- 
dent with  domicile  in  Masaya.  On  April  28. 
1983  he  joined  Battalion  19-66  of  the  Sandl- 
nisU Popular  /Peoples/  Militias,  being  mo- 
bilized to  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Zelaya.  His  family  members  were 
informed  by  mlliUry  authorities  on  June  18 
of  the  same  year  that  he  had  been  kid- 
napped by  counterrevolutionary  bands  after 
combat  in  the  sector  of  Perlas  Lagoon. 

In  March  of  1984  he  called  his  family 
from  San  Jose.  CosU  Rica,  telling  them 
that  he  had  escaped  his  captors  and  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Embassy  of  Nicaragua  had  re- 
fused to  give  him  refuge,  using  budgetary 
reasons.  His  family  made  efforts  In  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Relations  of  Nicaragua, 
being  attended  by  Dr.  Luis  Manuel  Perez, 
who  finally  Informed  them  that  he  had  for- 
warded the  case  to  the  General  Office  of 
Migration  and  Aliens,  where  it  is  currently 
being  followed  up. 

2.  Ronald  Benavente  Corea.  33,  watch- 
man, domicile  in  La  Concordia,  department 
of  Jlnotega.  When  he  was  returning  from  El 
Cua  Hill,  on  a  truck  in  the  company  of  24 
persons  more,  on  December  23.  1983.  he  was 
kidnapped  together  with  the  driver  and 
taken  to  Honduras. 

The  efforts  made  by  officials  of  the  CPDH 
with  Juan  Jose  Ubeda.  Delegate  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  for  Jlnotega  and  MaU- 
galpa.  as  well  as  t>efore  the  High  Commls- 
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sioner  of  the  U.N.  in  Honduras  and  the  Hon- 
duran  Red  Cross  have  been  fruitless. 

Note:  TTie  denunciations  presented  to  this 
office  are  truthful  according  to  our  under- 
standing and  are  supported  by  properly 
signed  denunciations  and  testimonies. 

CPDH  does  not  seek  to  justify  or  defend 
persons  who  have  committed  crimes;  howev- 
er, it  believes  that  all  Nicaraguans  have  the 
right  to  the  minimum  legal  guarantees  so 
that  true  Justice  will  be  served. 

PERMAjfEifT  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
OF  Nicaragua  [CPDH]— Principal  Denun- 
ciations in  August  1984 

DEAD 

1.  84-07-050.  Andres  Mejla  Jiron.  30  years 
old,  single,  farmer  with  domicile  in  Jlnotega. 
On  March  10,  1983,  he  was  detained  and 
taken  to  the  jails  of  Jlnotega,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  Command  of  MaU- 
galpa  and  then  to  the  construction  of  the 
Penitentiary  System  known  as  Waswall  In 
MaUgalpa;  he  was  accused  of  robbery  and 
would  be  released  June  15  of  this  year.  But 
on  June  10  of  this  year,  when  his  sister 
Flora  Mejla  arrived  to  visit  him,  she  was  In- 
formed that  he  had  died  In  "an  effort  to 
escape,"  without  more  details  being  given. 

She  has  asked  the  authorities  of  the  penal 
center  to  at  least  tell  her  where  the  body 
was  buried  and  for  the  few  personal  posses- 
sions of  the  prisoner  to  be  returned  to  her, 
but  so  far  she  has  not  received  any  reply. 

CPDH  presented  the  case  to  the  Legal  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
Matagalpa,  so  that  an  Investigation  would 
be  begun  to  determine  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  and  his  family  memt>ers  would  be 
notified  of  the  place  where  the  body  was 
buried. 

2.  84-08-065.  Demetrio  Benedicto  Artola 
Sanchez,  40  years  old,  single,  farmer,  domi- 
cile in  the  region  of  La  Ceiba.  jurisdiction  of 
Villa  El  Carmen.  In  this  department  of  Ma- 
nagua. 

On  August  18  of  this  year,  about  9  a.m. 
three  members  of  the  Voluntary  Police  De- 
partment of  Villa  El  Carmen  showed  up  at 
the  house  of  his  brother  Jose  Angel  Artola 
Sanchez,  of  the  same  domicile,  searching  for 
him.  and  identified  as  Rafael  Fonseca,  Do- 
mingo Chavarria  and  Domingo  Perez,  and  a 
civilian,  who  accused  him  of  having  partici- 
pated In  a  robbery  and  they  coerced  him  to 
accompany  them;  they  also  accused  him  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party; 
he  argued  that  he  had  to  work  and  that  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  any  robbery 
and  turned  around  to  head  for  work  and 
when  he  had  gone  a  distance  of  about  8 
meters,  the  soldiers  fired  several  bursts 
against  him.  several  bullets  hitting  him, 
which  caused  his  death  three  hours  later. 

The  CPDH  has  addressed  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  requesting  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  that  case. 

MISSING 

1.  84-8-056.  Alejandro  Sotelo  Mora.  32 
years  of  age,  farmer,  domicile  In  Boaco.  He 
was  apprehended  by  members  of  SUte  Secu- 
rity on  August  21  of  this  year,  while  he  was 
working  on  a  farm  near  Rio  Blanco.  He  was 
supposedly  taken  to  the  Commando  of  Rio 
Bltuico,  department  of  Matagalpa,  and  since 
that  date  the  place  where  he  Is  has  been  un- 
known. 

His  family  has  had  reports  that  he  Is  In 
the  jails  of  SUte  Security  of  Matagalpa,  but 
both  In  this  and  other  jails  of  Region  VI 
they  have  been  refused. 

CPDH  placed  before  the  Appeals  Court  of 
Matagalpa  a  formal  writ  for  personal  ap- 


pearance in  his  favor  and  of  other  prisoners 
who  are  missing. 

VIOLATION  OF  religious  RIGHTS 

1.  84-8-002.  Allan  Delgado  Useda.  adult. 
Catholic  priest,  parish  priest  of  the  SanU 
Ana  Church  of  this  capital.  On  Sunday, 
June  17  of  this  year,  while  he  was  celebrat- 
ing Holy  Mass,  he  was  interrupted  by  sub- 
jects who  made  fun  of  his  prayers  and  who, 
penetrating  to  the  center  of  the  temple, 
shouted  SandlnisU  slogans,  so  that  the  pa- 
rishioners proceeded  to  expell  them.  Later, 
a  youth  who  particpated  in  the  expulsion  of 
said  individuals  was  apprehended  by  a  San- 
dlnisU Police  patrol,  which  was  near  the 
church. 

Father  Allan  Delgado.  since  July  9.  1984. 
has  been  the  victim  of  anonymous  calls  in 
which  he  is  threatened  with  the  publication 
of  a  prefabricated  video  cassette  In  which  he 
Is  Involved  in  supposed  immoral  acts.  Cur- 
rently his  mother's  house,  where  prayer 
groups  are  held,  is  under  surveillance  by 
members  of  the  SandlnisU  Defense  Com- 
mittee and  they  term  the  participants  as 
counterrevolutionaries. 

THREATS  OF  APPREHENSION— ARREST 

1.  84-08-016.  Pedro  Martinez  Loaisiga,  50 
years  of  age,  watchman  of  the  Higher  Coun- 
cil of  Private  Enterprise  (COSEP).  with 
domicile  In  the  Acahuallncas  residential  dis- 
trict of  this  capital.  At  the  beginning  of  July 
of  this  year,  he  was  called  to  the  police  sU- 
tion  located  on  QuinU  Isabel  in  Acahua- 
linca,  where  he  was  interrogated  about  the 
Patriotic  Military  Service  being  fulfilled  by 
his  children,  it  being  proposed  that  he  col- 
laborate with  SUte  Security  by  handing 
over  the  keys  to  the  COSEP  office.  After 
this  Incident  he  was  again  summoned;  how- 
ever he  did  not  show  up  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

On  Tuesday,  July  26,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  work,  he  was  apprehended  by  two 
agents  who  took  him  to  the  Police  SubsU- 
tion  No  2.  where  some  soldiers  with  the  last 
names  of  Benavides  and  Nunez,  identified  as 
members  of  SUte  Security,  threatened  him 
with  15  years  of  prison  If  he  did  not  collabo- 
rate with  them  by  handing  over  the  kejrs  to 
the  offices.  The  soldiers  referred  to  above 
on  repeated  occasions  have  called  him  to 
various  places  of  the  capital,  the  last  time  to 
House  No.  50  of  SUte  Security  on  August  2 
of  this  year. 

CPDH  has  presented  the  case  before  the 
Complaints  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  so  that  the  rights  of  this  citizen 
win  be  respected. 

2.  84-08-832.  Jose  Manuel  Urbina  Lara.  23 
years  of  age.  student  of  Law  at  the  Central 
American  University  and  with  this  domlcUe. 
Together  with  six  classmates  he  was  appre- 
hended hv  members  of  SUte  Security  on 
November  12,  1983,  being  kept  in  the  Jails  of 
Chipote  where  he  was  Investigated  for  sup- 
posed counterrevolutionary  activities;  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Zona,  obtaining  his  re- 
lease December  12  of  the  same  year. 

The  youth  Urbina  Lara  went  back  to  his 
studies,  telling  his  family  that  he  was  being 
harassed  by  the  members  of  SandlnisU 
Youth  19th  of  July  at  the  University.  On 
June  23.  1984.  two  persons  from  SUte  Secu- 
rity showed  up  at  his  house  of  residence, 
carrying  out  a  search  and  asking  for  him; 
since  that  time  he  has  fled  from  fear  of 
being  recaptured. 

His  father.  Luis  Urbina  Chavez,  and  his 
brother,  Luis  Coronado,  and  sister  Maria 
EHena  were  stopped  by  members  of  SUte  Se- 
curity on  July  27  while  they  were  riding  In 
their  vehicle  near  the  colony  Central  Amer- 
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Icm.  being  taken  to  Chlpote,  where  they 
were  investigated  separately  for  four  consec- 
utive hours.  His  brother.  Dr.  Luis  Coronado 
Urbina.  was  subjected  to  humiliating  treat- 
ment, being  forced  to  do  exercises  complete- 
ly nude  while  he  was  being  interrogated. 

VIOLATION  or  UNION  RIGHTS 

1.  84-06-037.  Juan  Mercado  Samuria. 
adult.  Union  Advisor  of  the  CTN.  domicile 
in  Granada,  is  being  harassed  by  members 
of  the  mass  organizations  of  the  Sandinista 
Front,  headed  by  Justino  Diaz,  in  charge  of 
the  zone  and  two  leaders  of  the  Association 
of  Workers  of  the  Country-side  of  the 
region  of  Mombacho  in  the  Department  of 
Granada.  On  July  25  and  August  14  of  this 
year,  these  individuals  came  to  look  for  him 
at  San  Emilio  Hacienda,  located  near  the 
volcano  Mombacho.  scaring  the  workers 
with  shots  in  the  air  and  throwing  insults  at 
the  CTN. 

Military  troops  of  the  Sandinista  Police 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  investigating 
their  union  activities  in  the  community  of 
Guanacaste,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
terrorizing  the  workers  who  are  members  of 
CTN. 

CPDH  as  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in 
Region  IV,  requesting  guarantees  for  the 
workers'  leader  and  respect  for  his  union  ac- 
tivities. 

MALTREATlfENT  OF  PRISONERS 

1.  84-0»-057.  Wllmer  Nazario  Castro  Men- 
doza.  27  years  of  age.  was  apprehended  on 
September  20.  1979,  being  sentenced  by  the 
Special  Courts  of  Justice  to  a  sentence  of  30 
years.  Mr.  Castro  Mendoza  suffers  from  car- 
diovascular disturbances,  having  been  pre- 
scribed medical  treatment  by  members  of 
the  Red  Cross,  but  the  military  refused  to 
give  it  to  him.  which  led  him  to  go  on  a 
hunger  strike  demanding  said  treatment. 

The  military  authorities  of  the  Model 
Prison  where  he  is  currently  serving  his  sen- 
tence have  him  punished  in  a  special  cell  for 
prisoners  with  tuberculosis. 

On  August  28  of  this  year  CPDH  filed  writ 
of  assistance  in  his  favor  demanding  the  ces- 
sation of  the  repressive  measures  taken 
against  him. 

VIOLATION  OF  POUTICAL  RIGHTS 

1.  84-08-018.  Marlon  Madriz  Mayorga.  20 
years  of  age.  worker,  with  domicile  in  Mana- 
gua, since  October  of  last  year  has  worked 
as  a  cloth  cutter  for  the  National  Clothing 
Company  (ENAVES).  His  political  militancy 
In  the  Democratic  Social  Youth  has  earned 
him  the  adversion  of  the  members  of  the 
t>attalion  of  Militias  50-19  of  the  company 
for  which  he  works,  and  he  is  constantly  ac- 
cused of  being  a  counterrevolutionary  and 
ideological  diversionist.  The  previously  men- 
tioned soldiers  tried  to  attack  him  physical- 
ly on  July  17  of  this  year,  the  reason  why  he 
denounced  the  act  before  the  authorities  of 
the  Democratic  Social  Party,  who  gave  him 
coverage  in  the  daily  La  Prensa  the  31st  of 
the  same  month.  Since  that  date  the  harass- 
ment and  threats  against  him  have  in- 
creased. He  was  recently  called  on  to  enter 
Patriotic  Military  Service. 

Note:  The  denunciations  presented  to  this 
office  are  truthful  according  to  our  under- 
standing and  are  supported  by  properly 
signed  denunciations  and  testimonies. 

CPDH  does  not  seek  to  justify  or  defend 
persons  who  have  committed  crimes;  howev- 
er, it  believes  that  all  Nicaraguans  have  the 
right  to  the  minimum  legal  guarantees  to 
see  that  true  Justice  is  served. 


PxRMANXNT  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
OF   Nicaragua   (CPDH)— Rkport   of   S«f- 
miBCR  1984— Principal  Denunciations  in 
September  1984 
tortinting  and  maltreatment  of  prisoners 

1.  Hugo  Torres  Llanes,  Manuel  Lopez 
Bravo.  Francisco  Plzzi  Perez.  Justo  Molina 
Gomez.  Enrique  Munguia  Berrios.  Denis 
Espinoza.  Domingo  Alonso  Rivas.  Marclal 
Gonzalez  Loaisiga.  Jose  Daniel  Centeno  Gu- 
tierrez and  Alfredo  Hernandez,  all  of  them 
sentenced  by  the  Special  Courts  of  Justice, 
were  carrying  out  a  sentence  in  the  Model 
Jail  of  TipiUpa  and  in  October  1983  were 
transferred  to  the  Jails  of  State  Security  In 
Managua,  known  as  El  Chlpote,  where  they 
still  remain.  Recently  they  have  t>een  receiv- 
ing threau  that,  in  case  the  military  situa- 
tion were  to  become  more  acute,  they  would 
be  killed.  They  have  also  been  threatened 
with  being  sent  to  clandestine  Jails  so  that 
their  family  members  would  not  be  able  to 
see  them.  In  these  centers  they  are  being 
subjected  to  new  interrogations. 

The  CPDH  has  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Dept.  of  Complaints  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  so  that  these  prisoners  wUl  not 
continue  to  receive  discriminatory  treat- 
ment and  will  be  returned  to  the  facilltlea  of 
the  penitentiary  system  to  serve  their  sen- 
tence, as  is  established  by  law  and  the  mini- 
mum regulations  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. 

2.  Uriel  Algaba  Delgado.  Carlos  Vargas 
Soils,  Gustavo  Robleto  Sequeira,  Miguel 
Davlla  Largaespada.  Angel  Castro  Soza, 
Sllvio-Garcia,  Pedro  Pablo  Huete  Torrez, 
Panfilo  Cruz.  Victor  Manuel-Carmona,  Jose 
Chavarria  and  Jaime  Suarez  Macis,  are  serv- 
ing a  sentence  imposed  by  the  Special 
Courts  of  Justice  In  the  Modelo  Jail  of  Tlpi- 
tapa.  On  July  20  of  this  year  at  night  they 
were  subjected  to  torture  consisting  of 
blows  by  hands  and  kicks  by  the  authorities 
of  that  penal  center  and  then  they  were 
locked  up  in  "punishment"  cells  that  the 
prisoners  call  "extermination"  cells  since 
they  were  originally  built  for  one  prisoner. 
There  they  put  six  prisoners  for  21  days.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  CPDH,  the 
officials  who  mistreated  the  prisoners  are: 
Angel  Suazo,  OcUvio  Flores,  Julio  Onwco, 
Guillermo  Rodriguez  and  others  with  the 
last  names  Palavlcclnl  and  Flgueroa. 

MI8SIN0 

1.  Julian  Palacios  Rosales,  45  years  of  age. 
married,  farmer,  domicile  In  Las  Banderitas. 
Jurisdiction  of  Rio  Blanco  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Matagalpa.  He  was  detained  on 
August  5,  1983,  in  his  house  of  residence  and 
In  the  same  district  they  apprehended  four 
other  peasants.  Those  who  carried  out  the 
apprehension  were  militiamen  stationed  at 
Rio  Blanco,  who  accused  them  of  being 
counterrevolutionaries.  They  were  taken  on 
foot  to  the  road  from  Copalar,  where  they 
were  put  In  an  Army  truck  and  taken  to 
State  Security  of  Rio  Blanco.  There  other 
peasants  were  released  but  not  Mr.  Palacios. 
The  military  refuses  to  explain  his  where- 
abouts to  his  family.  On  September  28  this 
year,  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  Nicaragua  introduced  a  writ  for 
personal  appearance  in  the  Appeals  Court 
of  Matagalpa,  but  this  court  so  far  has  not 
taken  any  action. 

2.  Manuel  Agustln  Espinoza  Gonzalez,  21 
years  of  age,  single,  student  and  of  this 
domicile,  disappeared  from  his  house  in  the 
residential  district  of  Gadala  Maria,  on  May 
9  of  this  year,  and  his  family  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  his  whereabouts.  He  had  been 
an  escort  of  Eden  Pastora,  when  he  was  in 


the  Ministry  of  Defense.  Days  before  his 
disappearance  he  stated  to  his  family  that 
he  was  being  pressured  and  threatened  so 
he  would  collaborate  with  SUte  Security. 

CPDH  filed  a  writ  for  personal  appear- 
ance at  the  Appeals  Court  of  Managua  in 
order  to  try  to  establish  whether  he  is  a 
prisoner. 

UNION  MEMBERS 

1.  Alvaro  de  Jesus  Jimenez  Salgado,  40 
years  of  age,  worker,  of  the  industrial  com- 
pany Aceitera  Corona  and  affiliate  of  the 
Central  de  TrabaJadores  de  Nicaragua 
(CTN)/confederation  of  Nicaraguan  work- 
ers/ for  1 1  years. 

On  September  15  of  this  year  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Public  Relations  Office  of  the 
Headquarters  of  State  Security  of  Managua, 
known  as  House  #50.  where  he  was  interro- 
gated for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Although 
the  supposed  motive  of  the  appointment 
was  that  he  was  demanding  in  hU  work  that 
he  be  paid  extra  wages,  for  September  15  (a 
holiday):  during  the  interrogation  he  was 
asked  about  his  union  activities  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  CTN.  He  was  also  asked 
about  the  relations  and  activities  of  his  wife, 
Marta  de  Jimenez,  who  works  for  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper  La  Prensa.  Finally,  they 
threatened  to  Jail  him  if  he  continued  union 
activities  and  that  to  ensure  that  he  would 
not  they  would  keep  him  under  permanent 
surveillance. 

2.  Denis  Lopez  Arias.  32  years  of  age. 
single,  fisherman  and  domicile  in  Casares, 
Jurisdiction  of  Diriamba  in  the  department 
of  Carazo.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Union  Unification  (CUS),  and  as  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  of  fishermen  has 
promoted  that  union  organization:  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  middle  of  June  of  this  year,  two 
members  of  State  Security  showed  up  at  his 
house  and  asked  hlro  about  his  relations 
with  the  CUS  and  they  accused  him  of  car- 
rying out  counterrevolutionary  activities 
and  being  and  Instrument  of  the  CIA,  so 
that  they  proposed  that  he  collaborate  with 
State  Security  passing  information  on  ev- 
erything that  CUS  planned  or  did  and  in  ex- 
change he  would  receive  a  lot  of  money.  In 
order  to  formalize  his  collaboration  they 
would  take  him  to  State  Security  the  next 
day.  In  effect,  the  next  day  the  same  mem- 
bers from  State  Security  returned  the  next 
day  but  he  was  hidden  at  the  house  of  some 
neighbors,  where  he  saw  them  leave  and  for 
several  days  he  remained  sleeping  outside  of 
the  house  In  order  to  prevent  them  captur- 
ing him  at  night  because  he  had  not  accept- 
ed such  an  unworthy  commitment. 

On  August  19  of  this  year,  when  a  group 
of  supposed  members  of  the  CUS  occupied 
the  facilities  of  that  union  organization, 
three  State  Security  agents  arrived  to 
search  for  him  but  at  that  time  he  was  not 
at  home. 

Approximately  three  days  later  a  fisher- 
man from  a  nearby  community  who  is  also  a 
member  of  CUS,  Jose  Agustln  Tellez, 
showed  up  at  his  house,  and  asked  him  to 
come  to  Mauiagua  to  support  those  who  had 
taken  the  CUS  office  and  that  were  against 
the  leadership  of  this  organization,  telling 
him  that  in  that  way  his  problems  with 
State  Security  would  end,  since  he  (Jose 
Agustln)  had  been  detained  three  days 
before  and  they  had  freed  him  on  the  condi- 
tion or  under  the  threat  that  he  go  to  Ma- 
nagua to  support  those  who  took  the  '  .tice 
of  CUS.  He  refused  to  go  to  Managua, 
saying  that  he  would  show  up  the  next  day. 


Later  he  has  had  reports  that  they  plan  to 
detain  him  so  that  he  has  chosen  to  stay  as 
little  time  as  possible  in  his  house  and  sleep 
on  the  coast,  as  If  he  had  committed  some 
crime. 

The  CPDH  has  received  other  reports 
which  so  far  are  confidential  in  which  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  CUS  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  country  have  been  pressured  by 
State  Security  so  that  they  will  support  sup- 
posed members  of  the  CUS  who  are  bring- 
ing about  fictitious  divisions  in  the  organiza- 
tions. 

VIOLATIOHS  OP  POLmCAL  RIGHTS 

1.  On  September  13  of  this  year,  a  delega- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator headed  by  Dr.  Arturo  Cruz  and  Lie. 
Adan  Pletes  returned  to  the  country  after 
having  met  with  five  presidents  of  Latin 
America. 

A  bus  in  which  members  of  the  Social 
Christian  Revolutionary  Youth  (JRSC)  and 
which  was  headed  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  CTN  where  there  was  to  l)e  a  ceremony 
to  receive  the  delegation  was  detained  by 
memt>er8  of  the  Sandinista  police  and  they 
were  taken  to  the  police  headquarters  AJax 
Delgado.  The  occupants  of  the  bus  were 
taken  to  an  abandoned  street,  next  to  the 
headquarters,  where  soldiers  In  a  number 
exceeding  25  surrounded  the  bus  and 
threatened  the  youths  with  their  weapons. 
Finally,  the  bus  driver  had  his  driver's  li- 
cense taken  as  well  as  the  vehicle's  traffic 
card. 

That  same  day  In  the  city  of  Chinandega 
military  authorities  prevented  the  depar- 
ture of  a  bus  that  carried  sympathizers  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Coordinator  to 
said  ceremony.  The  explanation  that  the 
soldiers  gave  is  that  they  were  "carrying  out 
higher  orders." 

2.  On  September  19  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Coordinator  held  a  peaceful 
meeting  inside  in  the  city  of  Leon,  which 
was  interrupted  by  a  large  number  of  fanat- 
ics known  as  "dlsburbers"  but  who  are  evi- 
dently led  by  soldiers  in  civilian  clothes. 
They  arrived  armed  with  clubs  and  chains 
trying  to  physically  attack  those  who  were 
gathered,  among  whom  there  were  women 
and  children.  The  police  limited  themselves 
to  giving  protection  to  those  gathered.  Ig- 
noring the  crime  being  committed  by  those 
who  threatened  the  members  of  the  Coordi- 
nator with  death. 

Later  It  was  learned  that  In  the  schools 
and  some  state  enterprises  a  free  day  was 
given  so  that  the  employees  would  go  to 
demonstrate  against  said  political  opposi- 
tion coalition. 

KIDNAPPINGS 

1.  In  the  first  days  of  September  of  this 
year,  two  activiste  of  the  FSLN,  Ray  Hooker 
and  Patricia  Delgado,  were  kidnapped  by 
troops  of  the  armed  movement  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Alliance  (ARDE),  when  they 
were  piloting  a  small  boat  In  the  Perlas 
lagoon  In  the  department  of  Zelaya. 

Ray  Hooker  is  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  for  the  Sandinista  Front  and 
Patricia  Delgado  is  zone  secretary  of  said 
political  organization.  Their  whereabouts 
and  physical  condition  are  unknown. 

PATRIOTIC  MILITARY  SERVICE  (OBLIGATORY! 

1.  Carlos  Alberto  Flores  Matamoros,  19 
years  old,  single,  domicile  In  Chinandega. 
He  was  called  upon  to  comply  with  Active 
Military  Service  on  December  26,  1983,  re- 
maining without  any  problem  for  the  first 
four  months  and  then  later  he  began  to 
have  hallucinations,  being  fired  at  times,  by 
imaginary  things  or  he  would  wake  up  In 


the  middle  of  the  night  shouting,  as  a  result 
of  nightmares.  Therefore,  he  was  temporari- 
ly transferred  to  his  house  of  residence, 
where  he  continued  with  the  same  health 
problems  and  was  able  to  sleep  only  with 
pills. 

To  the  surprise  and  concern  of  his  parents 
he  was  again  taken  to  the  military  base 
known  as  Cosigulna  In  Chinandega.  where 
his  situation  has  worsened,  since  he  suffers 
from  headaches  and  frequent  fainting  as 
well  as  pains  In  the  chest  and  fatigue. 

In  said  base  they  have  told  his  father  that 
they  will  not  release  him  until  the  Military 
Hospital  of  Managua  decides,  which  is 
where  they  have  come  for  consultation,  but 
in  that  hospital  center  they  refuse  to  grant 
him  absence  on  the  basis  of  illness.  Current- 
ly CPDH  is  carrying  out  efforts  so  that  he 
will  be  granted  his  definitive  release  In  view 
of  his  sUte  of  health. 

POUlll) 

1.  Isidro  Fernandez  Orteza.  29  years  of 
age.  married,  fanner,  domicile  in  Rio  Siquia. 
Jurisdiction  of  Rama  In  the  department  of 
Zelaya,  was  detained  on  August  21  of  this 
year,  when  he  was  working.  He  was  put  Into 
a  helicopter  with  an  unknown  destination. 
After  that  day  his  family  looked  for  him  In 
the  different  Jails  of  the  Chontales  region, 
but  without  any  results. 

CPDH  Intervened  with  a  writ  of  habeus 
corpus  with  which  he  was  found  In  the  Jails 
of  Matagalpa  on  September  11.  of  this  year, 
being  transferred  to  the  Jails  of  Chontales 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

2.  Isacio  Artica  Lopez.  39  years  old.  single, 
mason  and  with  domicile  in  Nlndlri,  In  the 
department  of  Masaya.  He  was  detained  by 
State  Security  on  July  29  of  this  year  In  the 
city  of  Nlndlri  when  he  was  going  to  carry 
out  a  Job.  He  was  put  in  a  white  car  and 
taken  to  an  unknown  destination.  In  spite  of 
multiple  efforts  made  by  his  famUy  It  was 
impossible  to  locate  him. 

He  was  found  on  September  17  of  this 
year  through  efforts  of  CPDH  in  the  Jails  of 
State  Security  of  Jlnotepe.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Carazo,  being  released  that  same 
day.  The  authorities  told  him  before  freeing 
him  that  they  had  mistaken  him  for  an- 
other person,  but  they  did  not  explain  why 
they  refused  to  teU  his  family  his  where- 
abouts. 

Note:  The  denouncements  presented  to 
this  office  are  truthful  according  to  our  un- 
derstanding and  are  supported  by  properly 
signed  denunciations  and  testimonies. 

CPDH  does  not  seek  to  Justify  or  defend 
persons  who  have  committed  crimes;  howev- 
er, it  believes  that  all  Nicaraguans  have  the 
right  to  minimum  legal  guarantees  so  that 
true  Justice  will  be  served. 

Permanent  Commission  on  Httman  Rights 
OF  Nicaragua  tCPDH]— Principal  Denun- 
ciations OF  October  1984— Deaths  and 
Apprehensions 

1.  Claudio  Garcia  Sequeira,  44  years  of 
age,  married,  farmer  and  with  domicile  In 
the  La  Mantequllla  region.  Jurisdiction, 
Dept.  of  Rio  San  Juan.  The  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  the  district  was  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  300  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  Army,  the  Sandinista  Popular  Mi- 
litias and  the  Special  Troops  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Jose  Murlllo.  Upon  his  arrival  shots  had 
been  heard  so  that  It  Is  presumed  that  they 
were  pursuing  counter  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. During  the  siege  they  came  firing 
their  weapons,  and  several  residents  of  the 
district  were  on  the  road  on  horseback  and 
on  the  way  to  cutting  com.  Most  of  them 


ended  up  wounded,  and  Mr.  Claudio  Garcia 
Sequeira  died. 

Later  they  proceeded  to  apprehend  sever- 
al Inhabitants  of  the  district,  among  whom 
Is  Antonio  Lanzas  Morales,  Mario  Hurt&do 
Gonzales,  Leopold©  Ortega  Zepeda,  Juan 
and  Wilfredo  Calero  Medina.  Most  of  the 
residences  of  the  district  were  searched  and 
later  residents  detained,  so  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants have  had  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
union  members 

1.  Ramon  Mendleta  Parrales.  56  years  of 
age.  married,  fisherman  and  with  domicile 
In  the  resort  of  Casares.  Jurisdiction  of  Di- 
riamba. In  the  Department  of  Carazo,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cooperative  of  Fishermen  La 
Union,  affiliated  with  the  Confederation  of 
Union  Unification  (CUS). 

On  September  5  this  year,  a  member  of 
the  Border  Guard  Troops  (TGF)  of  the  site 
appeared  at  his  house  of  residence  to  leave 
him  a  citation  to  appear  before  the  police  of 
Diriamba:  on  showing  up  he  was  detained, 
being  told  only  that  he  was  under  the 
orders  of  State  Security. 

In  the  Jail  a  man  in  civilian  clothing  who 
identified  himself  as  State  Security  of  the 
State  of  Jlnotepe  told  him  that  he  had  to 
collaborate  with  SUte  Security  in  a  secret 
manner  and  they  forced  him  to  sign  an 
"oath"  that  he  was  promising  to  be  an  In- 
former. Later  they  gave  him  a  political  talk 
and  explained  to  him  that  his  man  role  was 
to  see  that  the  CUS  separated  from  the 
Democratic  Coordinator  and  he  had  to  sup- 
port some  new  leaders  of  CUS  In  order  to 
change  the  board  of  directors  of  that  group. 
Finally,  he  was  threatened  with  death  If  he 
told  anyone  about  what  was  happened  and 
then  he  was  released. 

Since  that  day  he  has  been  forced  to  visit 
other  members  of  the  Cooperative  of  fisher- 
men to  give  them  "talks"  on  the  need  to 
change  the  leadership  of  CUS  and  he  has 
been  given  money  to  mobilize  a  member  of 
SUte  Security  that  he  only  Identifies  with 
the  alias  of  "Dorian." 

2.  We  have  received  denouncemenU  from 
different  peasante  of  the  domicile  of  the 
community  of  Tepano.  Diriamba  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  Dept.  of  Carazo;  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  of  Peasant  Workers  (STC) 
of  Tepano,  an  afflUate  of  the  CUS.  The 
peasants  report  that  since  the  founding  of 
the  union  they  have  been  pressured  by 
members  of  SUte  Security,  who  sUte  to 
them  that  CUS  Is  promoted  by  the  CIA  and 
that  it  carries  out  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. These  pressures  and  threats  became 
more  evident  after  August  19  of  this  year  on 
the  occasion  of  a  congress  that  CUS  was  to 
hold  In  Managua.  Their  houses  of  residence 
were  "visited"  by  members  of  SUte  Security 
of  Jlnotepe.  who  threatened  them,  telling 
them  that  they  had  to  come  to  Managua  to 
ask  CUS  to  leave  the  Nicaraguan  Democrat- 
ic Coordinator.  In  view  of  the  number  of  sol- 
diers who  came  and  due  to  the  Intimidating 
manner  in  which  they  appeared,  the  peas- 
anu  found  themselves  obligated  to  attend 
that  congress  and  appear  as  a  group  backing 
the  supposed  leaders  that  had  taken  over 
CUS  and  they  demanded  the  withdrawal 
from  that  union  group  from  the  Democratic 
Coordinator. 

patriotic  mhjtary  service 
1.  Ramiro  Jose  Toruno  Carvajal.  18  years 
of  age.  farmer,  domicile  in  Malpaisillo,  Dept. 
of  Leon.  In  February  of  this  year  he  was  no- 
tified that  he  had  to  render  active  military 
service,  for  which  purpose  he  appeared  In 

compliance  with  the  law.  Due  to  the  Intense 

exercises  to  which  he  was  subjected,   he 
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often  fainted  without  receiving  medical  at- 
tention, so  that  he  decided  to  return  home 
to  be  treated  medically,  which  he  did  in 
March  of  this  year,  being  examined  by  a  pri- 
vate cardiologist  whose  diagnosis  was  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  coronary  disease, 
with  a  deficiency  of  Irrigation  of  the  myo- 
cardium, in  addition  to  hypertension,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  be  subjected  to  fa- 
tigue or  emotional  stress. 

This  opinion  was  in  agreement  with  the 
one  from  the  "Perla  Norori"  Health  Center 
of  Leon  and  both  opinions  were  presented  to 
the  Zone  Delegation  of  Patriotic  Military 
Service  in  Malpaisillo,  where  they  received 
it  without  comments. 

On  September  10  of  this  year,  at  the 
home  of  the  youth,  some  soldiers  appeared 
to  summon  him  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mand of  the  locality,  supposedly  for  having 
beaten  a  person.  When  he  appeared,  he 
found  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  4 
youths  of  the  Patriotic  Military  Service  who 
were  detained. 

Family  members  protested  but  were  sup- 
pressed by  members  of  the  Sandinista 
Youth  19th  of  July  and  the  Association  of 
Workers  of  the  Countryside  (ATC)  (both 
groups  partisans  of  the  FSLN). 

The  youths  were  transferred  in  two  vehi- 
cles supposedly  to  the  city  of  Leon,  but 
since  that  day  their  whereabouts  has  been 
unknown. 

2.  FYancisco  Javier  Aragon  Espinoza,  24 
years  old,  single,  bus  assistant,  with  this 
domicile,  was  detained  October  2  of  this 
year,  when  he  was  at  Migration  offices  get- 
ting his  passport  to  leave  the  country.  He  is 
accused  of  having  altered  his  birth  certifi- 
cate to  evade  Patriotic  Military  Service;  he 
is  under  the  orders  of  Captain  E>aniel  Pozo, 
in  charge  of  Patriotic  Military  Service. 

MISSING 

1.  Alfonso  Gomez  Pena  and  Oscar  Cruz 
Tenorio,  adults,  single,  farmers  with  domi- 
cile in  the  region  of  Los  Santos.  Jurisdiction 
of  Nueva  Guinea,  in  the  Dept.  of  Zelaya. 
They  were  detained  by  militia  traveling 
through  the  place  on  October  1,  1984  when 
they  were  going  to  work  in  the  district  El 
Nispero.  Since  that  time  the  family  has  not 
known  where  they  are  or  the  concrete 
charges  against  them,  although  at  the 
moment  that  they  were  apprehended  they 
were  threatened  for  being  counterrevolu- 
tionaries. 

2.  Medardo  Manuel  Lopez  Gutierrez,  53. 
married,  farmer,  with  domicile  on  Km.  16  Vi 
on  the  road  to  Masaya.  was  detained  Sep- 
tember 24  of  this  year  in  his  house  of  resi- 
dence by  agents  dressed  as  military  and  ci- 
vilians, a  family  member  was  able  to  see  him 
in  the  jails  of  State  Security  of  the  State  of 
Jinotepe.  but  later  has  been  refused  in  said 
jaUs  and  they  do  not  say  where  he  was 
transferred. 

MALTRCATMEirr  OP  PRISONERS 

1.  The  CPDH  has  received  different  and 
agreeing  denouncements  on  the  bad  treat- 
ment that  is  constantly  applied  to  prisoners 
who  are  serving  sentences  in  the  prison 
center  of  Tipitapa,  known  as  Model  Jail,  es- 
pecially the  prisoners  who  are  in  Gallery 
#  3,  both  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

According  to  the  latest  denouncements 
the  prisoners  of  said  Gallery  #3  have  not 
been  allowed  to  receive  sunlight,  for  more 
than  four  months,  which  causes  their  skin 
to  dry  and  hair  to  fall  out,  the  food  is  com- 
pletely lacking  since  they  are  only  given  a 
tablespoon  of  boiled  rice  or  beans  twice  a 
day  and  the  family  members  are  only  per- 
mitted 20  pounds  of  provisions  every  two 


months,  so  that  the  prisoners  are  normally 
hungry. 

On  October  16  of  this  year,  the  prisoners 
protested  this  situation  and  in  reply  re- 
ceived a  tear  gas  bombing.  Later  an  official 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  told  them 
that  in  case  the  military  situation  in  the 
country  sharpened,  they  had  the  order  to 
kill  all  prisoners. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

1.  Rejma  Isabel  Olivas  Araica,  24  years  of 
age,  single,  businesswoman  and  with  this 
domicile.  On  September  18,  of  this  year,  a 
youth  17  years  of  age  named  Oscar  Danilo 
Molinares  Mora  hid  in  her  house:  he  was 
fleeing  from  an  Army  official  named  Adolfo 
Meza  Meza  who  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
wanted  to  kill  him.  Since  said  soldier  did  not 
find  the  young  man  he  fired  at  the  denounc- 
er without  managing  to  wound  her  in  order 
to  force  her  to  tell  him  where  the  young 
Molinares  had  hidden.  Later  the  soldier 
fired  several  shots  toward  the  bathroom  of 
the  room  with  the  consequent  danger  for 
the  children  of  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
bors. 

When  the  soldier  left  the  youth  went  to 
hide  in  the  quarters  of  a  battalion  of  militia- 
men (located  one  block  to  the  south  and  one 
up  from  the  Santa  Ana  Church),  but  he 
went  to  search  for  him  there  with  a  pistol  in 
hand,  so  that  he  had  to  leave,  fleeing 
through  the  back  patio  in  view  of  the  imi>o- 
tence  of  the  militiamen  who  could  do  noth- 
ing. Later  the  soldier  continued  to  search 
for  him  in  a  military  jeep.  No.  098,  olive 
green. 

The  members  of  the  Sandinista  Police  of 
substation  #2  of  the  neighborhood  (Mons. 
Lezcano)  showed  up  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Olivas  Araica.  but  they  only  took  facts, 
without  doing  anything  to  detain  the  drunk 
soldier  who  apparently  has  the  rank  of  cap- 
Uin. 

The  CPDH  has  presented  the  case  to  the 
Military  Judge  Advocate's  Office  demanding 
an  investigation  of  the  facts. 

2.  Ruben  Lopez  Marcia.  41,  single,  farmer 
and  with  domicile  in  Diriomo  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Granada.  He  was  detained  on  July  3 
of  this  year  by  members  of  State  Security  of 
Jinotepe,  accused  of  undertaking  supposed 
counterrevolutionary  activities. 

On  September  15  of  this  year  they  offered 
him  his  release  If  he  agreed  to  become  a  col- 
laborator of  State  Security  and  his  work 
would  consist  of  visiting  various  persons, 
both  civUlan  and  military,  to  learn  their 
opinion  of  the  government  and  also  to  offer 
them  possible  participation  in  conspiratory 
activities. 

Since  his  mother  was  gravely  ill  he  accept- 
ed said  propositions  and  was  released. 

His  mother  died  three  days  after  he  had 
been  released  and  now  he  Is  being  pressured 
to  comply  by  becoming  an  informer  for 
State  Security,  which  he  does  not  agree 
with.  He  fears  for  his  life  and  his  freedom. 

3.  Manuel  Salvador  Sequeira  Centeno,  de- 
tained in  paviUlon  »2,  of  the  penal  center 
Heroes  y  Martires  of  Nueva  Guinea,  known 
as  Zona  FVanca.  was  recently  subjected  to 
surgery  on  the  left  eye  and  was  returned  to 
his  cell  where  due  to  prison  conditions  he 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  sight.  In  the  same 
unsanitary  conditions  are  more  than  10  in- 
ternees who  are  sick  In  the  same  pavllllon 
without  being  transferred  to  assistance  cen- 
ters, with  the  subsequent  danger  of  suffer- 
ing irreparable  damage.  The  authorities  of 
the  National  Penitentiary  System  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  demands  and  the  CXPDH 
every  day  finds  It  Impossible  to  appeal  to 
that  body,  whose  persons  in  charge  have 


given  orders  not  to  receive  our  attorneys  or 
to  accept  any  correspondence. 

Note:  The  denunciations  presented  to  this 
office  are  truthful  according  to  our  under- 
standing and  are  supported  by  properly 
signed  denunciations  testimonies. 

The  CPDH  does  not  seek  to  justify  or 
defend  the  persons  who  have  committed 
crimes:  however,  it  believes  that  all  Nicara- 
guans  have  the  right  to  minimum  legal 
guarantees  so  that  true  Justice  is  served. 

Permanent  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
OP  Nicaragua— Report  op  November 
1984— Principal  Denunciations  in  No- 
vember 1984 

missing 

1.  Angel  Candido  Gonzalez  Munoz.  19 
years  of  age,  farmer  and  with  domicile  in  El 
Sapote,  Madriz  Jurisdiction.  He  was  de- 
tained by  members  of  the  Headquarters  of 
SUte  Security  on  April  19,  1983.  He  was 
driven  to  the  Somoto  command  and  later 
transferred  to  the  jail  known  as  "La  Cha- 
cara"  of  the  Esteli  penitentiary  system.  For 
about  a  year  approximately,  the  authorities 
of  the  penal  institution  have  refused  to  give 
Information  to  his  family  on  the  prisoner's 
whereabouts.  Writs  of  habeus  corpus  have 
been  filed  with  the  court  of  that  city  and 
the  Court  of  Managua;  in  both  reports  the 
executing  judges  insist  that  after  searching 
for  him  in  vain  they  did  not  manage  to  find 
the  prisoner. 

2.  Jose  Javier  Amador  Salazar,  19  years  of 
age,  married,  solderer  and  with  domicile  In 
El  Coral,  Nueva  Guinea  Jurisdiction.  He  dis- 
appeared from  his  home  of  residence  on 
May  5,  1984.  Two  youths  who  were  accom- 
panying him  showed  up  to  report  that  they 
had  been  kidnapped  by  the  contras  in  the 
colony  La  Esperanza,  that  they  had  man- 
aged to  flee  but  that  they  carried  off  Jose 
Javier.  His  mother  did  not  hear  anjrthing 
more  of  him  until  November  10,  the  day  on 
which  some  of  his  family  residing  in  Ca- 
moapa  reported  to  her  that  her  son  had 
been  wounded  in  combat  in  which  Sub-Com- 
mander Enrique  Schmidt  died  and  that 
some  soldiers  had  taken  him  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  Francisco  Salazar.  where  they 
had  him  that  night  and  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  youth  was  wouncled  in  a  leg,  which 
was  becoming  gangrenous  and  they  took 
him  away  headed  for  Boaco. 

On  November  15,  his  mother  inquired  at 
the  State  Security  of  Boaco  and  there  they 
told  her  that  the  youth  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Managua.  The  CPDH  filed  a  writ 
of  habeus  corpus  for  him  but  so  far  there 
have  been  no  results.  Some  reports  insist 
that  the  prisoner  is  in  the  military  hospital 
but  nobody  is  allowed  to  visit  him. 

TORTintINC  AND  MALTREATMENT  IN  JAILS 

1.  Manfredo  Balmaceda  Calero,  57  years 
of  age,  Jose  Joaquin.  36  years  of  age,  Edgar, 
29,  and  Juan  Carlos  Balmaceda  Sequeira, 
married,  farmers,  with  domicile  in  La  Ceiba. 
Rama  Jurisdiction.  They  were  detained  on 
October  8,  1984  in  their  respective  houses  of 
residence  by  members  of  State  Security. 
They  were  taken  to  jail  by  that  group  in  the 
city  of  Rama,  and  later  to  the  jail  of  Jui- 
galpa.  where  they  remained  incoRununicado 
for  30  days.  During  the  detention  they  were 
beaten  and  handcuffed.  Jose  Joaquin  was 
beaten  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  remained 
unconscious  for  two  days  in  jail. 

2.  The  prisoners  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Jail 
in  the  city  of  Rivas  denounced  to  the  CPDH 
the  poor  Jail  conditions  existing  in  that  de- 
tention center.  The  prisoners  whose  names 
we  keep  bau:k  in  order  to  prevent  reprisals. 


reported  the  lack  of  medical  care;  they  state 
that  there  are  Sandinista  soldiers  detained, 
with  war  wounds  without  anyone  offering 
them  any  care. 

They  explain  that  the  fact  of  sleeping  on 
the  floor  as  well  as  the  lack  of  hygiene  in 
the  center  is  causing  them  serious  illnesses. 
To  this  they  add  the  disinterest  that  exists 
among  Jail  authorities  to  turn  them  over  to 
a  Judge  or  to  free  them. 

3.  Gabriel  Villalobos  Reyes,  36  years  of 
age,  single,  farmer  and  with  domicile  in  the 
community  of  Bijagua.  San  Pedro  del  Norte, 
Chinandega.  He  was  apprehended  December 
23,  1982,  by  members  of  State  Security  and 
taken  to  a  Jail  known  as  "El  Zacaton."  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  Quinta  Ye  in  Leon, 
where  he  remained  incommunicado  for  sev- 
eral monthiv.  In  that  Jail  they  had  him  for 
two  weeks  without  food  and  without  permit- 
ting him  water.  Currently  he  is  in  Modelo 
Jail  serving  a  sentence  of  the  Popular  Tri- 
bunals. 

4.  Fernando  Villalobos  Reyes,  38  years  of 
age,  farmer  with  domicile  in  the  Bijagua 
Community.  San  Pedro  del  Norte  jurisdic- 
tion of  Chinandega.  He  was  detained  July 
17.  1983  by  members  of  State  Security,  who 
searched  his  house  of  residence,  taking  his 
money  and  some  personal  belongings.  He 
was  detained  at  the  "Cinco  Pinos"  Jail  and 
then  transferred  to  "Quinta  Ye"  in  Leon.  In 
that  Security  jail  he  was  beaten  savagely. 
He  is  currently  in  the  penal  center  of  Chin- 
andega. 

5.  Marciano  Martinez  Osorio.  25  years  of 
age,  married,  fanner  and  with  domicile  in 
Esteli.  He  was  detained  in  Palacaguina  by 
members  of  .State  Security,  and  transferred 
to  the  Jail  of  that  group  known  as  "La  Bar- 
ranca." There  he  remained  three  and  a  half 
months,  and  then  he  was  taken  to  the  jails 
of  the  Penetentiary  System  of  that  city. 
The  prisoner  reported  that  while  he  was 
under  State  Security  he  was  tortured.  He 
was  kept  without  food  for  periods  of  five 
days  alternately.  In  the  interrogations  he 
was  beaten  with  rifles  of  his  captors  and 
other  times  they  put  the  tip  of  a  bayonet  to 
his  neck,  threatening  to  kill  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion they  took  him  out  of  Jail  to  do  a 
mock  execution.  He  is  currently  in  Zona 
Franca  and  a  trial  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
People's  Courts. 

PRISONERS  NOT  TURNED  OVER  TO  JXn>GES 

Names,  date  and  place  of  apprehension, 
place  of  imprisonment: 

Cristobal  Urbina  Obando,  Matagalpa, 
June  12,  1984,  State  Security  Matagalpa. 

Juan  Fco.  Sanchez,  Matagalpa.  June  12, 
1984,  State  Security  Matagalpa. 

Antonio  Mairena  Palacios.  Matagalpa, 
June  12,  1984,  State  Security  Matagalpa. 

Manuel  Adan  Lopez  Suazo.  Matagalpa, 
Nov.  10,  1984,  Zona  Franca. 

Ramon  E.  Narvaez  Rojas,  Jalapa,  Sept.  25. 
1984.  Zona  Franca. 

Eduardo  J.  Paredes  Martinez,  El  Viejo, 
Chinandega,  Sept.  8.  1984.  Zona  Franca. 

Ciriaco  Balmaceda  Calero,  El  Rama,  Oct. 
13.  1984,  Zona  Franca. 

Manfredo  Balmaceda  Calero,  El  Rama, 
Oct.  8.  1984,  Zona  Franca. 

Jose  Joaquin  Balmaceda  S..  El  Rama,  Oct. 
8,  1984,  Zona  Franca. 

Juan  Carlos  Balmacada  S..  EI  Rama,  Oct. 
8,  1984,  Zona  Franca. 

Roger  Perez  Barahona,  Managua,  Nov.  8, 
1984.  Palo  Alto. 

Julio  R.  Montes  Martinez,  Managua,  Nov, 
20,  1984,  El  Chipote. 

Artiles  Oporta  Obando,  Managua,  Nov.  27, 
1984,  El  Chipote. 

Pedro  Augusto  Martinez  Mena,  Penas 
Blancas,  May  1984,  Zona  Franca. 


Antonio  Guillen  Duarte.  Managua,  Oct. 
29,  1984,  El  Chipote. 

Antonio  lAnzas  Moralas,  Rio  San  Juan. 
Aug.  30.  1984.  Zona  Franca. 

Juan  G.  Perez  Gomez.' 

Mario  Navarrete.' 

Roman  Mejia.' 

Orlando  Estrada.' 

PRISONERS  OP  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

1.  Julio  Ramon  Montes  Martinez.  28  years 
of  age.  single,  office  worker  with  domicile  in 
Leon  and  leader  of  the  Social  Christian 
Party  of  Nicaragua.  He  was  apprehended ' 
in  Managua,  when  he  was  headed  for  the 
national  headquarters  of  his  party.  He  is  in 
Chipote  at  the  orders  of  the  Headquarters 
of  State  Security.  So  far  he  has  been  incom- 
municado. On  December  26.  1983.  Julio 
Ramon  had  been  exonerated  by  the  Council 
of  State,  obtaining  his  release  before  serving 
an  eight-year  prison  sentence,  according  to 
the  government,  for  violating  the  law  on  law 
and  order.  This  leader  had  been  taken  up  by 
Amnesty  International  as  one  of  the  main 
cases  of  political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua. 
Again  Julio  Ramon  Montes  is  facing  his 
same  persecutors. 

2.  Ekluardo  Jose  Paredes  Martinez.  23 
years  of  age.  single  and  with  domicile  in  EH 
Viejo.  jurisdiction  of  Chinandega.  He  was 
detained  on  October  8  of  this  year  by  mem- 
bers of  State  Security,  he  was  taken  to 
"Quinta  Ye."  in  Leon  and  currently  is  being 
held  in  Zona  Franca.  The  youth  Paredes 
Martinez  is  a  youth  leader  of  the  Social 
Christian  Party  of  Nicaragua  and  is  one  of 
the  youths  who  remained  detained  after 
State  Security  apprehended  several  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  in  the  city  of 
Chinandega. 

VIOLATIONS  OP  LABOR  UNION  RIGHTS 

1.  Alfonso  Vasquez  Molina,  Director  of  the 
Union  of  the  Oso  Bottling  Co,  affiliated 
with  the  CTN.  Since  February  of  this  year 
he  was  being  pursued  by  persons  unknown 
in  a  FIAT  car,  orange  color.  On  Thursday, 
November  29,  while  he  was  walking  in  the 
area  of  the  Los  Ranchos  Restaurant  to  the 
offices  of  the  CTN.  he  was  pursued  by  two 
individuals  dressed  in  military  uniform  who 
were  on  a  motorcycle,  one  of  them  proceed- 
ing to  threaten  Mr.  Vasquez  Molina  with  a 
pistol.  Then  they  fled,  without  the  person 
affected  being  able  to  recognize  the  sub- 
jects, due  to  the  fear  of  the  moment. 

2.  Medarls  Acuna  Jarquin,  26  years  of  age, 
secretary  of  Actas  y  Acuerdos  acts  and 
agreements/of  the  Federation  of  Democrat- 
ic  Workers  of  Nueva  Segovia  (FETRANS), 
affiliated  with  CUS.  In  February  of  this 
year  she  was  detained  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Federation,  by  State  Securi- 
ty agents  of  the  State  of  Ocotal,  due— ac- 
cording to  what  her  captors  said— to  the 
fact  that  her  union  activities  were  an  attack 
on  State  Security.  She  was  released  but 
before  that  she  was  threatened,  being 
warned  that  if  she  did  not  quit  the  organiza- 
tion they  would  detain  her  again  and  would 
sentence  her  to  two  years  In  prison.  Since 
that  date  all  members  of  the  Federation 
have  been  being  watched  constantly  and  in- 
terrogated on  their  union  activities. 

In  the  middle  of  August— days  before  the 
office  of  CUS  was  taken— Mrs.  Acuna  Jar- 
quin has  been  pressured  by  SUte  Security 
agents  to  sign  her  resignation  from  the  Fed- 
eration and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  an- 
other parallel  group  ready  to  attack  CUS 
and  slander  its  leaders. 


VIOLATION  OP  REUGIOUS  RIGHTS 


>  Accused  of  puticlpatlns  In  a  fire  of  the  PRO- 
AGRO  warehouse. 

>  For  the  fifth  time  Nov.  30, 1»84. 


1.  Father  Rafael  Jarquin  C.  parish  priest 
of  the  Waslala  Church.  The  event  that  we 
are  going  to  describe  occurred  two  years  ago 
in  the  northern  zone  of  the  country:  be- 
cause of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion, we  are  just  now  presenting  this  case  so 
that  it  will  be  registered  as  one  of  the  many 
violations  of  religious  rights. 

On  Friday,  May  14,  1982,  near  12:30  at 
night,  a  group  of  soldiers  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  violently  broke  into  the  house 
of  priest  Rafael  Jarquin  in  Waslala  in  order 
to  take  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  The  soldiers 
had  a  strong  smell  of  liquor  and  when  the 
priest  resisted  the  apprehension  he  was 
beaten  in  the  mouth,  threatened  with  a 
pistol  and  held  on  the  floor  while  he  was 
grabbed  by  the  neck.  Tliat  same  night  of 
the  detention,  the  soldiers  informed  him 
that  they  had  600  signatures  of  peasants 
who  denounced  him  as  a  counterrevolution- 
ary. The  priest  replied  to  them  that  he 
knew  the  way  in  which  they  had  obtained 
that  document,  since  several  of  the  signers 
had  already  informed  him  that  they  had 
been  called  to  some  supposed  conversations 
and  at  the  end  of  them  were  all  told  that 
they  should  sign  a  letter  of  denunciation 
against  the  priest,  and  those  who  did  not 
would  be  detained,  £^'en  with  those  clarifi- 
cations the  soldiers  continued  accusing  him 
and  said  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  dis- 
integration of  the  militias  in  that  zone  and 
guilty  of  the  fact  that  father  Pedis  IXtpy 
had  been  removed  from  the  parish.  He  was 
taken  to  Matagalpa  and  handed  over  to 
Mons.  Julian  Bami.  to  whom  the  soldiers 
said,  "Here  we  hand  him  over  to  you;  we  do 
not  want  to  see  him  in  Waslala  a^in." 

VIOLATION  OP  THE  PREEDOM  OP  EXPRESSION 

1.  On  Thursday.  November  8,  Lt.  Nelba 
Blandon.  Director  of  the  Communication 
Section,  the  agency  that  is  part  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  called  in  journalists, 
radio  directors  and  the  manager  of  the  daUy 
La  Prensa,  to  tell  them  of  the  new  measures 
that  would  go  into  effect  as  of  that  date  in 
the  mass  media: 

Absolute  prohibition  agkinst  referring  to 
the  elections  in  terms  that  suggested  fraud, 
abstention,  manipulation  or  lack  of  trust  in 
the  electoral  authorities. 

Absolute  prohibition  against  military 
news,  except  for  the  obligatory  communi- 
ques from  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Government  Junta. 

Absolute  prohibition  against  publishing 
news  that  contains  attacks  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  FSLN  and  the  Revolution,  by 
foreign  persons  or  governments,  especially 
the  United  States,  and 

Prohibition  against  publishing  news  on 
labor  conflicts  and  strikes. 

This  arbitrary  decision  contradicts  what  is 
stipulated  in  Art.  21  of  the  Statute  on 
Rights  and  Guarantees  of  Nicaraguans  and 
violates  what  is  provided  in  the  Emergency 
Law,  which  limits  censorship  only  to  sub- 
jects of  defense  and  national  security. 

VIOLATION  OP  THE  RIGHT  OP  PREE  MOVEMENT 

1.  Beginning  in  the  month  of  November 
the  persons:  Alvin  Guthrie  Rivers,  Jose 
Espinoza  Navas,  Omar  Baca  Castillo,  Santos 
Tijerino  Jimnez,  Luis  Rivas  Leiva.  Jaime 
Chamorro  Cardenal.  Roberto  Cardenal  Cha- 
morro,  Carlos  Holmann  Thompson.  Miriam 
Arguello  Morales.  Mario  Rappaccioli  Mar- 
quis. Enrique  Bolanos  Geyer,  Nicolas  Bo- 
lanos  Geyer.  Carlos  Noguera  Pastora,  Ores- 
tes Romero  Rojas,  Frank  Ley  Lau,  Juan 
Carlos  Morales,  Angulo.  Juan  Lopez  Zele- 
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don.  Juan  Ramon  Aviles  Molina.  Francisco 
Caldera  Lopez.  Roger  Guevara  Mena,  Azu- 
cena  Perrey  I>;haverry.  Erick  Ramirez  Ben- 
avente,  Roberto  Rtvas  Reyes,  Alfredo  Mon- 
tealegre  Callejas  and  Jose  Altamlrano 
Rojas,  all  of  them  leaders  of  democratic  or- 
ganizations, businessmen,  union  members, 
professionals:  their  right  as  provided  by  the 
principle  in  the  Pact  of  Sar  Jose  to  freely 
leave  the  country  has  been  violated, 
ttirbugh  the  Migration  and  Aliens  office 
thfough  dilatory  steps  such  as  the  follow- 
ini:  Invalidity  of  visas  already  issued,  alter- 
ations in  passports,  retention  of  passports  in 
th«  Migration  office,  tearing  of  pages  in  the 
paisports.  Impediments  of  requirements  not 
provided  in  the  Migratory  law.  return  from 
the  airport,  with  the  claim  that  higher 
orders  are  not  to  let  them  leave. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  in  effect, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment among  these  citizens  and  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  measure  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  an  escalation  of  repression,  both  of 
them  and  the  organizations  that  they  repre- 
sent, the  only  and  true  motive  being  the 
critical  attitude  that  they  maintain  against 
the  government  party. 

Note:  The  denunciations  presented  to  this 
office  are  valid  according  to  our  understand- 
ing and  are  supported  by  properly  signed 
denouncements  and  testimonies. 

The  CPDH  does  not  seek  to  Justify  or 
defend  the  persons  who  have  committed 
crimes;  however,  it  believes  that  all  Nicara- 
guans  have  a  right  to  the  minimum  legal 
guarantees  so  that  true  Justice  will  be 
served. 

P*EBRnAKY      1985— Depaktmznt     or     State 

COUlfTRY      RSPORTS      OH      HUMAlt      RIGHTS 

Practicks  roR  1984 

A  three-man  Junta— composed  of  one 
member  of  the  Sandinista  National  Direc- 
torate, another  high-ranking  Sandinista 
member,  and  one  pro-Sandinlsta  Democratic 
Conservative  Party  member— served  as 
nominal  head  of  the  Government  of  Nation- 
al Reconstruction  throughout  1984.  The 
Junta  was  formally  terminated  following 
the  January  1985  inauguration  of  President 
Daniel  Ortega  and  Vice  President  Sergio 
Ramirez,  both  former  Junta  members.  Real 
political  power  continued  to  be  wielded  by 
the  National  Directorate  of  the  Sandinista 
National  Liberation  Front,  a  group  of  nine 
Marxist  revolutionary  leaders  who  took  con- 
trol in  July  1979.  This  body— of  which  the 
President  is  a  member— controls  policy- 
making in  the  Government,  and  to  a  large 
degree,  implementation  of  policy  through  a 
parallel  party-government  structure. 

The  Sandinistas  seized  power  in  1979. 
forming  a  coalition  Government  with  broad 
popular  support  and  promising  to  replace 
the  discredited  Somoza  dictatorship  with 
new  social,  political  and  economic  systems 
based  on  the  principles  of  pluralism,  free 
elections,  a  mixed  economy,  and  observance 
of  human  rights.  In  the  ensuing  five  years, 
however,  the  Government  has  not  fulfilled 
these  promises.  It  has  used  intimidation  and 
the  restriction  of  basic  human  rights  to  con- 
solidate the  power  of  the  Sandinista  Front. 
Though  elections  were  held  on  November  4, 
1984.  important  sectors  of  the  political  op- 
position declined  to  participate  because  of 
the  Government's  failure  to  ensure  condi- 
tions for  a  fair  and  free  campaign.  Repres- 
sion and  intimidation  by  government  forces 
against  the  opposition  political  parties  that 
did  participate  in  the  brief  campaign  fur- 
ther linderscored  the  unfair  nature  of  the 
elections. 


The  Nlcaraguan  economy  is  heavily  agri- 
cultural. Its  Industrial  sector  (food  process- 
ing and  some  light  manufacturing)  suffered 
heavily  during  the  1978-79  overthrow  of 
Somoza  and  has  yet  to  recover.  Basic  food- 
stuffs widely  available  in  the  past  are  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  subject  to  rationing. 
The  Government  has  carried  out  a  number 
of  expropriations  which  have  had  a  purely 
political  objective.  The  increasingly  state- 
managed  economy,  with  pervasive  controls 
on  prices,  credit.  Imports  and  exports,  and 
sales  of  foodstuffs,  combined  wtlh  heavy 
military  expenditures  and  an  often  capri- 
cious implementation  of  agrarian  reform 
through  expropriation,  has  negatively  af- 
fected the  middle  and  upper  income  groups 
while  producing  a  decrease  in  living  stand- 
ards for  the  poor. 

Nicaraguan  society  is  divided  into  a  large 
working  class,  composed  t>a8ically  of  urban 
laborers  and  rural  peasants,  a  small  but  im- 
portant middle  class,  and  a  minute  upper 
class.  The  population  Is  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  and  the  Church  is  a  vigorous  insti- 
tution which  serves  as  one  of  the  country's 
most  influential  advocates  of  human  rights. 
The  Government  has  sought  to  reduce  wlde- 
spead  Illiteracy  and  has  Improved  preven- 
tive health  care  for  many  Nlcaraguans. 
though  curative  medicine  has  deteriorated. 

The  Government  continued  in  1984  to 
support  terrorist  groups  in  other  countries 
of  the  region,  notably  in  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica  protested  Nicaraguan 
Army  incursions  and  sheilings  of  their  terri- 
tory. Throughout  1984.  the  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment increasingly  found  itself  fighting  a 
civil  war  against  anti-Sandinista  guerrillas, 
which  the  Government  called  "counter-revo- 
lutionaries" or  "contras"  (terms  used  loosely 
by  the  Government  to  refer  to  guerrillas 
and  anyone  else  it  chooses  to  consider  "sub- 
versive"). Government  security  forces  re- 
portedly tortured  and  executed  persons  sus- 
pected of  assisting  the  guerrillas,  while  the 
Government  accused  the  guerrillas  of  kill- 
ing and  kidnaping  civilians.  The  Sandinista 
Army  continued  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
forced  military  conscription,  prompting 
widespread  dissatisifactlon  and  several 
public  protests  by  Nicaraguan  mothers. 

During  1984  the  Government  continued  to 
tighten  Sandinista  control  over  Nicaraguan 
society  and  to  intimidate  the  remaining  op- 
position. The  State  of  Emergency  declared 
in  1982  remained  in  effect  throughout  1984. 
although  some  provisions  were  modified. 
The  Government  continued  to  use  Special 
Tribunals  established  outside  the  Judicial 
system  to  try  cases  of  suspected  subversives. 
This  denies  the  accused  the  better,  though 
still  flawed,  legal  protection  provided  by  the 
regular  courts.  The  Sandinistas  continued 
to  rely  on  organizations  controlled  by  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  FYont,  such 
as  the  ubiquitous  "bl(x:k  committees,"  to 
help  implement  their  policies  at  the  local 
level  and  to  exert  control,  instill  loyalty  and 
to  Identify  and  implement  sanctions  against 
suspected  opponents.  Using  both  its  own 
powers  and  intimidation  by  Sandinista  orga- 
nizations, the  Government  systematically 
harassed  opposition  political  parties,  inde- 
pendent labor  confederations,  the  private 
sector,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  inde- 
pendent media.  The  Government  continued 
prior  censorship  of  the  print  and  electronic 
media,  and  cracked  down  with  new  vigor  in 
this  area  after  some  relaxation  during  the 
1984  capaign  period.  Sandinista  block  com- 
mittees and  other  organizations  frequently 
disrupted  capaign  rallies  held  by  opposition 
political  parties,  contravening  guarantees  in 


the  electoral  law.  The  police  often  did  not 
intervene  to  prevent  such  harassment  or  vi- 
olence. Through  both  legal  and  extra-legal 
means.  <.>ie  Government  continued  to  seize 
private  property.  The  10,000  Mlsklto  Indi- 
ans forcibly  resettled  from  their  Rio  Coco 
homelands  in  1982  continued  to  be  prohibit- 
ed from  returning  there.  About  2.000  more 
Miskitos  fled  en  masse  to  Honduras  in  April 
and  May.  There  are  continuing  credible  re- 
ports that  the  security  forces  have  tortured 
and  killed  Mlsklto  Indians  and  have  confis- 
cated or  destroyed  their  food  supply  and 
property. 

Two  domestic  human  rights  organizations 
operate  in  Nicaragua.  The  Permanent 
Human  Rights  Commission  (CPDH)  is  an 
independent  agency  established  in  1977.  It 
played  a  key  role  In  exposing  human  rights 
violations  committed  under  the  Somoza 
regime.  After  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power 
In  1979.  the  CPDH  also  publicized  human 
rights  abuses  committed  under  the  new 
Government.  Since  1981,  the  CPDH  has 
been  subject  to  constant  harassment  by  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front,  Im- 
peding Its  work  but  not  silencing  Its  voice. 
The  Government  founded  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  and  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Rights  in  1980.  The  National 
Commission  claims  to  be  independent,  but 
the  Government  appoints  Its  members  and 
funds  its  budget.  It  is  the  only  organization 
permitted  by  the  Government  to  file  appli- 
cations for  pardon  or  to  request  the  review 
of  cases  on  human  rights  grounds.  It  is  also 
charged  with  reporting  incidents  of  human 
right^s  abuses  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
promoting  the  ot>8ervance  of  human  rights 
within  the  Government. 

RKSPBCT  FOR  RXnfAll  RIGHTS 

Section  1.— Respect  for  the  Integrity  of 
the  Person,  Including  Freedom  from: 
a.  Political  killing 

There  is  credible  evidence  that  the  mili- 
tary and  security  forces  were  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  a  number  of  detained  persons 
in  1984.  The  CPDH  documented  six  such 
cases,  and  it  estimated  that  many  more 
went  unreported.  The  Government  respond- 
ed to  these  accusations  by  claiming  some 
were  "killed  while  attempting  to  escape"  or 
"killed  while  resisting  arrest."  while  others 
were  allegedly  guerrillas  killed  in  combat. 
The  CPDH  also  reported  that  military  and 
police  officials  arbitrarily  shot  a  number  of 
suspected  subversives.  In  one  case  three  of- 
ficials reportedly  shot  a  mentally  handi- 
capped farmer  who  they  claimed  was  a  dan- 
gerous suspect,  though  they  had  no  warrant 
and  did  not  present  any  charges  to  the 
family.  Displaced  persons  reported  that 
military  and  security  forces  operating  in 
remote  areas  summarily  executed  local 
peasants  whom  they  suspected  were  anti- 
government  guerrUlas  or  their  sympathiz- 
ers, sometimes  after  physically  mutilating 
them.  In  the  section  on  Nicaragua  of  Its 
1984  annual  report,  the  Inter- American 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  stated,  ""concerning 
the  right  to  live,  human  rights  organiza- 
tions have  continued  to  denounce  violations, 
especially  in  the  forms  of  forced  disappear- 
ances and  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  power 
by  members  of  the  security  forces.  The 
Commission  has  l)een  able  to  verify  that  a 
large  number  of  the  denunciations  referred 
to  events  that  took  place  in  the  zones  of 
conflicts." 

The  Government  claimed  that  guerrillas 
killed  around  1,000  civilians  In  1984.  Some 
civilians  have  died  in  the  fighting  between 


the  Government  and  the  guerrillas,  al- 
though no  reliable  Information  is  available 
on  their  number.  Some  reportedly  died  in 
guerrilla  ambushes  of  government  military 
vehicles  carrying  civilian  passengers.  The 
Government  has  charged  the  guerrillas  with 
torturing  and  summarily  executing  prison- 
ers. The  guerrillas  have  denied  that  they 
target  civilians  and  have  asserted  that  the 
security  forces'  indiscriminate  use  of  heavy 
artillery  near  population  centers  has  caused 
civilian  casualties. 

On  January  11.  1984.  a  Nicaraguan  Army 
patrol  crossed  into  Honduras  and  killed 
eleven  Nicaraguan  Miskito  Indians— includ- 
ing three  children— at  Kiwastara.  Honduras 
protested  this  and  other  Nicaraguan  Army 
violations  of  Honduran  territory,  as  well  as 
Nicaraguan  involvement  in  the  infiltration 
into  Honduras  of  Cuban-trained  guerrillas 
in  July  1984.  Costa  Rica  protested  several 
Nicaraguan  violations  of  Its  territory,  in- 
cluding Nicaraguan  Army  mortar  attacks. 
There  is  credible  evidence  that  substantial 
Nicaraguan  support  for  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  continued  to  flow  during  1984.  El 
Salvador  protested  continued  Nicaraguan 
material  support  for  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las, documenting  its  charges  in  an  August 
1984  brief  filed  with  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

b.  Ditappearance 

The  security  forces  often  hold  suspected 
guerrillas  and  subversives  inconununicado 
indefinitely  without  notifying  famUy  mem- 
bers. In  1984  the  CPDH  documented  60 
cases  of  disappearances  in  which  security 
forces  were  Implicated,  but  in  which  the 
Government  would  not  acknowledge  in- 
volvement. In  some  to  those  cases,  though 
reported  in  1984.  the  individuals  had  actual- 
ly disappeared  in  earlier  years.  The  Govern- 
ment for  its  part  claimed  the  guerrillas  kid- 
napped many  civilians.  It  is  widely  t>elieved 
that  many  of  these  alleged  kidnappings  may 
have  been  voluntary  desertions  to  the  guer- 
rillas. Anti-Sandinista  guerrilla  forces  took 
captive  three  Sandinista  Front  members,  in- 
cluding Sandinista  National  Assembly  candi- 
date Ray  Hooker,  on  September  5.  The 
guerrillas  released  all  three  on  October  30  in 
exchange  for  three  prisoners  held  by  the 
Government.  During  1984,  one  guerrilla 
group  turned  over  54  captured  soldiers  to 
the  Costa  Rlcan  Red  Cross, 
c.  Torture  and  cruel,  inhuinan  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment 

In  1984  the  CPDH  continued  to  collect 
evidence  of  systematic  physical  and  psycho- 
logical abuse  and  torture.  Prisoners  were  re- 
portedly kept  In  cramped,  dark  cells  and  fed 
meals  at  Irregular  Intervals  in  order  to  dis- 
orient them,  ordered  to  use  only  their 
prison  numbers  and  not  their  names,  and 
subjected  to  physical  abuse  and  to  threats 
against  their  family.  One  prisoner  claimed 
that  food  and  medical  attention  were  almost 
nonexistent,  and  that  whatever  supplemen- 
tal foodstuffs  were  brought  in  through  rela- 
tives were  stolen  by  the  guards.  Another  re- 
ported that  he  was  kept  naked  in  a  cold  cell 
with  a  ceiling  so  low  he  could  not  stand  up- 
right. Other  reports  alleged  prisoners  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  their  hands 
during  interrogation.  Prisoners  also  report- 
ed being  beaten  with  chains,  fists  and  gun 
butts.  It  was  alleged  that,  as  a  form  of  pun- 
ishment, one  prisoner  was  placed  in  a  cell 
with  several  tuberculoid  prisoners.  Cases  of 
psychological  torture  were  also  frequently 
reported.  Prisoners  were  forced  to  listen  to 
the  screams  of  those  being  tortured,  then 
were   told    by   security   officials   that   the 


screams  came  from  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. One  prisoner  was  told,  falsely,  that  his 
family  had  been  arrested  by  security  offi- 
cials, who  forced  the  spouse  to  don  prison 
garb.  She  and  her  husband  were  then  al- 
lowed to  see  each  other  but  not  to  converse. 
Reportedly,  security  officials  physically 
abused  and  threatened  alleged  ""subversives" 
and  political  suspects.  Nlcaraguans  who  fled 
of  Costa  Rica  reported  Incidents  of  rape, 
torture  and  murder  of  children  by  security 
and  military  forces.  In  the  case  of  Prudencio 
Baltadano.  soldiers  tied  him  to  a  tree  and 
cut  off  his  ears.  Interior  Minister  Thomas 
borge  admitted  that  some  cases  of  physical 
abuse  and  killings  of  detained  persons  by  se- 
curity forces  had  occurred,  but  claimed  the 
Government  was  working  to  resolve  the 
problem.  The  National  Human  Righu  Com- 
mission also  stated  that  occasional  individ- 
ual abuses  of  authority  had  occurred,  but 
insisted  that  those  guilty  had  been  found 
and  punished. 

On  May  30.  1984.  Amnesty  International 
reported  in  a  press  release  that  it  had  "con- 
firmed that  some  prisoners  have  been  tor- 
tured or  Ill-treated  in  Nicaragua. "  Protests 
of  ill-treatment  from  individual  prisoners  or 
domestic  and  international  organizations 
have  been  followed  by  internal  military  and 
police  discriplinary  hearings,  as  well  as 
public  hearings  by  criminal  courts  and 
courts-martial  against  police  and  military 
personnel  alleged  responsible.  Recent  cases 
Include  a  civil  court  trial  of  police  officers  of 
the  City  of  Leon,  for  mistreatment  of  pris- 
oners. In  March  a  public  hearing  was  held 
to  consider  a  range  of  charges  against  a 
local  military  commander  and  41  subordi- 
nates in  the  northern  department  of  Jino- 
tega.  Sentences  of  up  to  the  maximum  30 
years'  imprisonment  were  handed  down  in 
the  cases  of  the  commander  and  12  others 
after  conviction  on  a  series  of  charges  for 
abuses.  Including  torture  and  murder,  car- 
ried out  during  counterlnsurgency  oper- 
ations in  the  area  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1983. 

In  general,  Nicaraguan  prisons  suffer 
from  severe  overcrowding.  The  Government 
allows  the  prisoners  one  visitor  every  two 
months  and  recently  announced  that  those 
prisoners  serving  sentences  of  longer  than 
10  years  would  be  allowed  one  visitor  every 
three  months.  The  visitors  are  allowed  to 
bring  food  to  the  prisoners,  but  no  food  may 
be  left  with  the  prisoner  after  the  visit.  Al- 
though conditions  are  reportedly  better  in  a 
few  prison  farms  in  the  Managua  area,  the 
CPDH  says  that  these  prison  farms  are  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  and  that  the  only 
prisoners  allowed  in  them  are  those  whose 
sentences  are  almost  completed  or  who  have 
collaborated  with  the  authorities.  The 
CPDH  believes  that  prison  conditions  in 
general  deteriorated  during  1984  and  alleges 
that  prisoners'  families  feared  reprisals  If 
they  requested  reviews  of  cases  or  condi- 
tions. The  CPDH  also  said  that  in  1984  it 
became  more  difficult  to  pursue  appeals  and 
other  legal  recourses.  The  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  made  periodic 
visits  to  the  prisons,  providing  medical  and 
nutritional  assistance  and  seeing  all  the 
prisoners  at  least  once  every  three  months. 
During  1983  these  visits  were  Interrupted, 
but  they  resumed  In  early  1984.  However, 
the  Red  Cross  has  not  been  given  access  to 
those  detained  in  special  sUte  security  fa- 
cilities separate  from  the  regular  prisons. 
According  to  Catholic  Church  officials, 
priests  are  denied  access  to  most  prison  fa- 
cilities. 


d.  Arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile 

According  to  the  Government,  there  were 
approximately  5.000  persons  in  Jail,  includ- 
ing about  2.000  ex-National  Guardsmen  or 
persons  accused  of  cooperation  with  former 
President  Somoza.  The  CPDH  estimated  900 
prisoners  had  been  convicted  for  "subver- 
sive "  activities  and  an  additional  500  were 
being  held  pending  charges. 

The  1982  State  of  Emergency  suspended 
those  provisions  of  the  Fundamental  Stat- 
ute promulgated  by  the  Government  in  1979 
which  granted  detained  persons  the  right  to 
be  held  for  no  more  than  seven  days  with- 
out arraignment.  Habeas  corpus  was  also 
suspended  In  security-related  cases.  Both  of 
these  rights  were  partially  restored  on 
Augtist  6.  1984.  As  anti-government  activi- 
ties increased  in  1984.  the  security  forces  ar- 
rested hundreds  of  suspects  under  the  Law 
of  Maintenance  of  Order  and  Public  Securi- 
ty. Open  expression  of  dissent  on  occasion 
resulted  in  harassment  or  detention.  Sus- 
pected guerrillas  and  "subversives"  contin- 
ued to  be  held  in  special  holding  facilities 
with  no  access  to  legal  counsel  or  to  domes- 
tic or  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. Some  were  released  after  the  comple- 
tion of  an  Investigation  lasting  from  three 
to  six  months  on  the  average,  others  were 
remanded  to  the  special  tribunals,  and 
many  simply  remained  in  detention.  In  1983 
the  Government  declared  that  because  of 
the  security  situation,  some  former  National 
Guard  members  had  to  remain  in  custody 
even  though  they  had  completed  their  sen- 
tences and  this  practice  continued  in  1984. 
Others  held  on  security  charges  also  re- 
mained incarcerated  after  they  had  been  ex- 
onerated or  had  served  their  sentences. 
Former  Minister  of  Defense  Bernardino 
Larios.  charged  in  1981  with  plotting  the  as- 
sassination of  Sandinista  leaders,  was  held 
for  three  years  until  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  his  conviction  and  ordered  his 
release.  Larios  was  held  an  additional  40 
days  before  the  Government  finally  hon- 
ored the  release  order,  and  after  his  release, 
he  was  refused  permission  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  was  subjected  to  other  government- 
inspired  harassment.  The  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission's  1984  annual 
report  called  attention  to.  "numerous  de- 
tainees holding  release  orders  issued  by  a 
competent  Judge,  but  who  are  kept  in  prison 
for  prolonged  periods,  with  no  reason  given 
for  the  detention.  Situations  such  as  the 
above  represent  a  violation  of  the  right  to 
personal  freedom  and  to  due  process,  and 
they  must  be  remedied  promptly  to  lend 
substance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government's 
statements  concerning  the  independence 
and  authority  of  the  country's  judiciary. 
The  Commission  repeats,  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  a  trial  and  to  due  process,  that 
the  remedy  of  habeas  corpus  or  amparo  may 
not  be  suspended  as  it  has  been  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

In  1984  the  Govenunent  extended  indefi- 
nitely the  amnesty  originally  granted  in  De- 
cember 1983  to  Miskito  Indians  from  north- 
em  Nicaragua  and  certain  exiles  and  "con- 
terrevolutionaries. "  Nevertheless.  the 
CPDH  documented  the  cases  of  60  Miskito 
Indians  who  remained  Jailed  in  1984.  Not- 
withstanding the  CPDH's  repeated  inquir- 
ies, the  Government  gave  it  only  partial  re- 
sponses in  17  of  the  cases.  In  one  case  the 
Government  claimed  the  prisoner  had  been 
released,  but  prison  officials  told  relatives 
the  prisoner  had  merely  been  transferred  to 
another  facility.  Moravian  Church  officials 
claimed  to  know  of  an  additional  24  Atlantic 
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Cout  residents  being  held  in  Nicara«iian 
prisons  on  political  cliarges.  In  late  1984. 
the  Government  began  talks  with  leaders  of 
one  of  the  MisJcito  Indian  guerrilla  groups. 

The  Government  does  not  specifically 
exile  dissidents.  Many  opposition  leaders 
and  activists  have  fled  on  their  own.  howev- 
er, and  fear  they  would  be  imprisoned  if 
they  returned.  In  a  May  30.  1984  press  re- 
lease. Amnesty  International  reiterated  its 
longstanding  concern  about  the  "detention 
of  prisoners  of  conscience,  deficiencies  in 
trial  proceedings,  and  limitations  on  the 
right  of  appeal  to  sentences  handed  down 
by  Special  Tribunals  created  to  try  some 
categories  of  prisoners."  In  its  1984  annual 
report.  Amnesty  International  stated  that. 
"Many  supporters  of  legal  political  parties, 
trade  union  organizations,  and  other  bodies 
opposing  government  policies  were  detained 
for  questioning  for  periods  ranging  from 
several  hours  to  over  one  month  of  incom- 
municado detention,  before  being  released 
without  charge.  Amnesty  International  be- 
lieved that  a  pattern  of  harassment  emerged 
from  the  detention  of  trade  union  members 
and  other  suspected  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  short  periods  of  questioning. 
Many  such  detainees  subsequently  reported 
being  threatened  that  they  would  be  de- 
tained again  for  prolonged  periods  under 
the  Public  Order  Law  if  they  did  not  assist 
the  security  forces  or  resign  from  certain 
lawful  organizations." 

The  CPDH  believes  that  the  disappear- 
ances, noted  in  section  lb  in  which  security 
forces  were  implicated,  involve  "a  deliberate 
policy  of  keeping  prisoners  incommunicado 
and  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors,  undergo- 
ing all  sorts  of  physical  and  psychological 
abuse." 

e.  Denial  of  a  fair  public  trial 

Under  the  1979  Fundamental  Statute,  the 
judiciary  was  to  be  an  autonomous  branch 
of  government,  an  independence  generally 
exercised  in  ordinary  criminal  cases.  In 
cases  where  the  accused  was  charged  with 
"counterrevolutionary"  or  "subversive"  ac- 
tivity, however,  judges  have  routinely  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  prosecution.  Nevertheless, 
some  judges  have  continued  to  exercise  lim- 
ited independence.  For  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  January  that  the  con- 
viction of  former  Defense  Minister  Bernar- 
dino Larios  was  improper,  due  to  an  absence 
of  convincing  evidence,  and  ordered  that  the 
prisoner  be  freed. 

In  April  1983  the  Government  established 
special  "Popular  Anti-Somocista  Tribunals" 
to  handle  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
cases  of  accused  guerillas  and  "subversives." 
These  tribunals,  which  became  increasingly 
active  in  1984.  operate  outside  the  conven- 
tional judicial  system,  and  their  decisions 
cannot  be  appealed  to  the  regular  court 
system.  The  members  of  the  tribunals  are 
selected  from  the  tanks  of  Sandinista  orga- 
nizations, and  only  the  president  of  each  tri- 
bunal is  required  to  be  a  lawyer.  Persons 
tried  in  these  courts  have  the  right  to  coun- 
sel and  to  introduce  evidence,  but  the  tribu- 
nals are  granted  great  discretionary  powers 
in  determining  whether  evidence  Is  admissi- 
ble and  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  convic- 
tion. The  proceedings  of  the  tribunals  are 
declared  to  be  open  to  the  public,  but  in 
some  cases  attendance  is  restricted.  Trials 
have  reportedly  been  scheduled  with  little 
advance  notice,  limiting  opportunities  for 
the  accused  to  prepare  his  defense.  Often 
the  prisoners,  even  after  "confessing"  to 
state  security  officials,  have  been  held 
under  investigation  for  three  to  six  months 
before    being   suddenly    brought    to    trial. 


Since  all  Special  Tribunal  cases  are  tried  in 
Managua,  witnesses  who  live  in  other  areas 
of  the  country  are  hard-pressed  to  attend 
trials  on  time.  In  its  1984  annual  report,  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  CoRunisslon 
wrote  that,  "The  procedures  followed  by  the 
Anti-Somoza  Courts  give  rise  to  serious 
doubts  with  respect  to  observance  of  the 
norms  that  guarantee  due  process."  Accord- 
ing to  the  CPDR.  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1984  the  tribunals  had  adjudicat- 
ed the  cases  of  approximately  620  prisoners, 
of  whom  about  90  percent  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  up  to  the  maximum  penal- 
ty of  30  years  in  prison.  In  one  case  a  prison- 
er was  sentenced  to  seven  years,  and  upon 
appealing  to  another  tribunal  was  sentenced 
to  an  additional  eight  years,  reportedly  for 
having  made  recourse  to  the  services  of  the 
CPDH. 

In  1984,  as  in  past  years,  the  Government 
made  use  of  national  television  and  radio  to 
accuse  suspected  "subversives."  In  April, 
state  security  officials  used  this  method  to 
accuse  a  priest,  a  doctor  and  several  mem- 
bers of  an  Independent  union  of  arms  traf- 
ficking and  sabotage. 

/.  ArbitTary  interference  with  privacy, 
family  home,  and  correspondence 

The  Government  has  developed  an  elabo- 
rate and  effective  security  and  intelligence 
network  employing  both  government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  security  forces,  and  Sandi- 
nista party  organizations,  particularly  the 
"Sandinista  Defense  Committees,"  to  ferret 
out  dissidents  and  suspected  "subversives." 
The  Sandinista  Defense  Committees,  orga- 
nized in  most  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  country,  serve  as  a  network  of  informers 
and  as  an  instrument  of  pervasive  political 
control  and  intimidation— they  are  self-de- 
scribed as  the  "eyes  and  ears  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." Participation  in  the  Defense  Commit- 
tees is  supposed  to  be  voluntary.  However, 
the  Sandinistas  employ  many  methods  to 
entice  or  pressure  individuals  into  joining, 
including  Committee  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  ration  cards  for  the  purchase  of 
basic  products  such  as  rice,  beans,  and  soap. 
While  many  who  do  not  participate  In  San- 
dinista activities  suffer  no  ill  effects,  others 
are  arbitrarily  branded  as  politically  suspect 
or  are  denounced  by  Sandinista  activists  as 
subversives.  People  who  criticize  the  "revo- 
lutionary process"  or  its  leadership  may  be 
subjected  to  pressure  ranging  from  public 
ridicule  and  defacement  of  their  homes  by 
Sandinista  mobs  to  loss  of  employment  and 
even  detention.  There  have  been  reports 
that  members  of  the  Sandinista  youth 
group  have  denounced  teachers  for  their  po- 
litical views,  whereupon  the  teachers  have 
been  fired. 

As  the  November  elections  approached, 
the  Government  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  citizens  to  remain  neutral.  Mobs 
composed  of  scores  of  Sandinista  Front  sup- 
porters demonstrated  at  the  homes  and  of- 
fices of  opposition  figures,  chanting  slogans 
and  threats,  and  defacing  buildings  with 
pro-Government  graffiti.  The  mobs  some- 
times resorted  to  violence,  vandalizing 
nearby  cars,  beating  people,  and  disrupting 
opposition  political  rallies  during  the  elec- 
toral campaign.  Such  mobs  heightened  the 
climate  of  fear  in  which  critics  of  the  regime 
lived  and  worked.  The  Government  took  no 
responsibility  for  these  actions.  It  stated 
that  it  regarded  them  as  "legitimate  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  will"  and  did  not  inter- 
fere to  protect  the  rights  of  those  victimized 
by  them.  In  September,  government  agents 
closed  several  technical  schools  in  Leon, 
transported   the   students   to   Chlnandega, 


where  they  were  directed  against  high 
school  students,  mostly  female,  who  were 
marching  in  protest  against  the  draft.  A 
number  of  the  girls  were  badly  beaten.  The 
Government  also  showed  on  occasion  that  it 
could  stop  such  activity  when  it  wished  to 
do  so.  When  several  days  of  Intense  mob  ac- 
tivity In  September  aimed  at  disrupting  po- 
litical rallies  by  opposition  candidate  Arturo 
Cruz  focused  wide  international  attention 
on  the  Government's  use  of  such  tech- 
niques, a  subsequent  opposition  party  rally 
took  place  with  no  Interference  whatsoever. 

There  are  credible  reports  that  under-age 
Nlcaraguan  males  have  been  Impressed  into 
military  services,  including,  in  some  cases, 
boys  younger  than  15.  The  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission  concluded  in  its 
1984  annual  report  that,  "On  many  occa- 
sions, young  people  who  are  ineligible  under 
the  very  terms  of  that  law  that  created  the 
service  have  been  drafted  into  It.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  re- 
cruitment takes  place  not  only  for  reasons 
of  national  defense  but  also  as  a  means  of 
political  indoctrination  of  those  drafted 
onto  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  November  in 
the  town  of  Chlnandega,  an  estimated  3,000 
young  men  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
homes  in  handcuffs,  during  a  massive  forced 
conscription  effort. 

On  December  24.  1984,  government  agents 
forcibly  entered  the  Costa  Rican  Embassy 
and  removed  a  Nlcaraguan  youth  who  had 
sought  asylum  there.  Costa  Rica  vigorously 
protested  this  action. 

The  State  of  Emergency  suspended  the 
legal  requirement  for  a  search  warrant. 
Police  and  state  security  officials  regularly 
enter  and  sesirch  private  residences.  The 
Government  opens  private  mail  and  inter- 
cepts both  incoming  and  outgoing  interna- 
tional mail.  Officials  Inspect  the  baggage 
and  personal  effects  of  both  arriving  and  de- 
parting international  travelers  and  confis- 
cate items  of  literature,  including  newspa- 
pers from  neighboring  countries  alleged  to 
be  subversive. 

In  late  1981  and  early  1982  the  Govern- 
ment forcibly  relocated  about  10.000  Mis- 
kito  Indians  from  their  homelands  to  dis- 
tant resettlement  camps.  During  1984  the 
Government  refrained  from  further  reloca- 
tions but  refused  to  permit  those  Indians  al- 
ready displaced  to  return  to  their  home- 
lands. Relocation  camp  residents  are  al- 
lowed to  fish  and  hunt  but  are  prohibited 
from  using  firearms  unless  they  belong  to 
the  Sandinista  militia.  They  reportedly 
cannot  go  more  than  two  kilometers  from 
their  camps  without  government  permis- 
sion. Even  their  canoes,  upon  which  they 
rely  for  their  livelihood  and  transportation, 
must  be  registered  with  the  Government. 
Residents  are  paid  for  agricultural  work 
with  food  rather  than  money.  There  contin- 
ued to  be  credible  reports  of  food  shortages 
and  malnutrition  in  the  resettlement  camps 
during  1984.  In  Its  July  1984  "Report  on  the 
Situation  of  Human  Rights  of  a  Segment  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Population  of  Miskito 
Origin,"  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  concluded  that,  "hundreds 
of  Mlskitos  have  been  arbitrarily  detained 
without  any  formalities  and  under  vague  ac- 
cusations of  carrying  out  ■counterrevolu- 
tionary activities:'  many  of  these  detentions 
have  tieen  followed  by  prolonged  periods  of 
incommunicado  imprisonment  and  in  some 
cases  the  Commission  has  verified  that  ille- 
gal torture  and  abuse  took  place."  The  Com- 
mission also  stated  that.  "With  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  the  homes,  crops,  live- 
stock and  other  belongings  of  the  Mlskitos 


at  the  time  of  the  relocation.  Government 
officials  themselves  have  recognized  that 
these  acts  took  place." 

Section  2.  Respect  for  Civil  RighU,  In- 
cluding: 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 

The  Government  continued  to  maintain 
prior  censorship  of  both  the  printed  and 
electronic  media  throughout  1984.  The  only 
independent  source  of  news  in  the  country 
is  the  newspaper  La  Prensa.  Since  1979.  in- 
dependent radio  news  programs  have  gone 
off  the  air  as  a  result  of  government  censor- 
ship. Currently,  all  radio  news  programs, 
the  two  television  channels,  and  two  of  the 
three  daily  newspapers  either  support  or  are 
controlled  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment expelled  a  correspondent  from  the 
Spanish  news  agency  EFE  in  March  1984. 
While  there  is  no  censorship  of  domestic  or 
imported  books,  few  books  from  the  West 
are  on  sale  in  Nlcaraguan  book  stores,  which 
are  stocked  almost  entirely  with  publica- 
tions from  Communist  countries.  Censor- 
ship of  La  Prensa  in  1984  continued  to  be 
capricious  and  increased  sharply  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Government  censorship  cut  ar- 
ticles ranging  from  reports  on  democratic 
leaders,  the  expulsion  of  10  foreign  priests, 
a  conversation  with  government  guest  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Costa  Rican  visas.  Though  a 
July  19  government  decree  proclaimed  that 
censorship  would  continue  only  on  matters 
of  national  security,  censorship  in  fact  con- 
tinued on  internal  political  matters,  eco- 
nomic problems,  human  rights,  and  many 
other  non-security  related  issues.  Shortly 
after  this  decree  was  issued,  the  Govern- 
ment informed  private  radio  station  owners 
that  all  radio  news  remained  subject  to 
prior  censorship. 

La  Prensa  editors  estimate  that  between 
January  and  October  1984  the  Government 
censored  20  percent  of  their  stories  on  cur- 
rent national  and  international  events.  The 
paper  did  not  appear  on  at  least  14  occa- 
sions in  1984  in  response  to  heavy  censor- 
ship. Following  the  elections,  the  Govern- 
ment doubled  its  censorship  of  La  Prensa. 
with  an  average  of  ten  censored  articles  per 
day  in  November.  A  La  Prensa  photogra- 
pher and  a  journalist  were  detained  for  sev- 
eral months  for  alleged  "subversive"  acts. 
La  Prensa  charged  that  the  Government 
also  continued  to  harass  its  distributors  out- 
side Managua.  The  Government  continued 
to  insist  that  the  sermons  of  Managua  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo  be  submitted  to  cen- 
sors at  the  Ministry  of  Interior  prior  to  live 
radio  broadcast.  The  Church  has  refused  to 
do  this,  and  the  Archbishop's  sermons  are 
no  longer  heard  live  on  the  radio,  although 
they  are  printed  in  La  Prensa  and  subse- 
quently rebroadcast.  In  July  the  censors 
threatened  to  shut  down  Radio  Catolica 
(the  Catholic  Church  radio  station)  because 
it  deviated  from  scheduled  programming  to 
play  religious  music  as  a  tribute  to  10  priests 
expelled  by  the  Government. 

The  Governments  imposition  of  "curricu- 
lum rationalization  and  coordination"  on 
the  two  Nlcaraguan  universities  has  limited 
their  autonomy  in  developing  their  curricu- 
la and  has  further  circumscribed  academic 
freedom.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  im- 
posed on  primary  and  secondary  schools  as 
well  curricula  with  a  strong  ideological  con- 
tent. The  Sandinista  youth  organization  is  a 
pervasive  influence  in  the  public  education 
system,  and  has  reportedly  paid  for  some 
members'  tuition  in  private  schools  in  order 
to  have  the  organization  represented  there. 
SandinisU  youth  members  allegedly  have 


denounced  teachers  for  not  supporting  the 
Government. 

b.  Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association 

The  1982  State  of  Emergency  Decree  sus- 
pended the  right  of  assembly,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment allowed  opposition  groups  to  hold 
indoor  meetngs.  Small  demonstrations,  in- 
cluding one  commemorating  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  death  of  former  La  Prensa  editor 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  were  also  allowed.  How- 
ever, in  July  the  Government  reacted  to  a 
Catholic  Church-organized  march  in  sup- 
port of  a  priest  accused  of  "counterrevolu- 
tionary activities "  by  expelling  ten  foreign 
Catholic  priests.  On  July  19,  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Nlcaraguan  Revolution. 
Junta  Coordinator  Daniel  Ortega  an- 
nounced that  the  right  of  free  assembly 
would  be  restored  to  those  opposition  politi- 
cal parties  that  registered  for  the  November 
elections.  Nevertheless,  registered  political 
party  rallies  and  marches  were  subjected  to 
frequent  and  often  violent  interruption  by 
Sandinista  mobs. 

When  students  in  Chlnandega  marched  in 
August  to  protest  against  military  conscrip- 
tion, the  Government  reportedly  made 
teachers  personally  responsible  to  ensure 
their  students  did  not  participate  In  future 
demonstrations.  At  least  one  of  the  schools 
from  which  these  students  came  has  since 
been  threatened  with  closure.  Political 
meetings  held  indoors  by  non-registered  po- 
litical parties  were  also  subjected  to  mob  at- 
tacks. None  of  the  restrictions  applied  to 
pro-government  organizations,  which  held 
frequent  open-air  rallies  throughout  the 
year.  Students  in  public  schools  were  re- 
leased from  school  early  and  obliged  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  Sandinista  rallies,  as  were 
government  workers  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Government  has  attempted  to 
weaken  the  independent  labor  movement 
while  creating  alternative  labor  bodies  con- 
trolled by  the  Sandinista  Front.  It  controls 
most  of  the  20  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
workforce  which  is  organized.  The  Sandi- 
nista Front's  two  principal  confederations, 
the  Sandinista  Workers'  Central  (CST)  and 
the  Asociatlon  of  Rural  Workers  (ATC), 
have  over  120.000  members  and  dwarf  the 
non-Sandlnista  organlzaitons,  which  have 
about  40.000.  In  theory,  the  Sandinista 
unions  serve  as  a  conduit  for  workers'  de- 
sires and  grievances  to  the  Government.  In 
fact,  these  confederations  consistently  sup- 
port government  policies  such  as  strict  labor 
discipline  and  worker  participation  In  de- 
fense activities. 

Approximately  60  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Nlcaraguan  Workers'  Central 
(CTN)  were  detained  during  the  year,  some 
for  as  long  as  four  months.  At  least  six  CTN 
memt>ers  formerly  convicted  of  "subversive" 
activity  were  pardoned  by  the  Council  of 
State  in  1984.  Twelve  members  remained  in 
detention  at  year's  end.  Police  entered  and 
searched  the  Managua  headquarters  of  the 
CTN  on  May  24,  taking  with  them  several 
documents,  and  returned  later  and  arrested 
several  members  of  the  union.  The  inde- 
pendent Confederation  for  Labor  Unifica- 
tion (CUS)  was  subject  to  similar  govern- 
ment harassment.  On  May  1,  a  SandinisU 
mob  entered  a  CUS  school  and  damaged 
some  of  its  equipment.  In  September,  two 
CUS  members  who  reportedly  received  lo- 
gistical support  from  the  Goverment  occu- 
pied the  CUS  headquarters  and  called  for 
its  withdrawal  from  the  Coordinadora,  a  co- 
alition of  groups  opposing  the  Goverrunent. 
When  Confederation  leaders  attempted  to 


hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  Isue.  pro-gov- 
ernment mobs  Interrupted  the  proceedings. 
In  the  resulting  melee  several  Injuries  oc- 
curred. The  police  then  occupied  the  head- 
quarters briefly  before  returning  the  build- 
ing to  the  CUS. 

The  Government  requires  that  the  Labor 
Ministry  participate  in  collective  bargaining 
and  approve  any  labor-management  con- 
tract: until  August,  strikes  were  illegal.  On 
August  6  the  Government  restored  the  right 
to  strike.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  Sandinista 
union  called  a  strike.  Further  labor  unrest 
was  cut  short  by  government  warnings— sup- 
ported by  the  Sandinista  Workers'  Central— 
that  strikes  or  work  stoppages  were  threats 
to  national  security  and  would  not  be  toler- 
ated. In  a  September  8  speech.  Sandinista 
Front  National  Directorate  member  Victor 
Tirado  declared  that.  ""TTie  strike  as  a 
weapon,  as  a  political  instrument  of  the 
working  class,  has  already  passed  Into  histo- 
ry." 

The  major  labor  confederations  main- 
tained ties  with  recognized  international 
labor  bodies.  The  CST  is  a  member  of  the 
Soviet-aligned  World  F'ederation  of  "Trade 
Unions.  The  Christian  Democrat-oriented 
CTN  is  affiliated  with  the  Latin  American 
Confederation  of  Workers.  The  CUS  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  "Trade  Unions  as  well  as  a  member  of 
several  regional  organizations.  The  Govern- 
ment designated  the  ATC  to  represent  Nlca- 
raguan labor  at  the  1984  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  in  Geneva. 

c.  Freedom  of  religion 

Catholicism  is  practiced  by  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Although  a  number 
of  other  faiths  are  legal  and  operate  freely, 
the  Government  has  harassed  and  expropri- 
ated property  from  certain  faiths,  such  as 
the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Metmonites, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Mormons,  Jews,  and 
the  Moravian  Church. 

Initially  highly  supportive  of  Sandinista. 
the  Catholic  Church  has  become  increasing- 
ly disenchanted  with  Sandinista  policies. 
Most  of  the  clergy,  led  by  Managua  Arch- 
bishop Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  wish  to 
remain  independent  of  the  Government  and 
are  increasingly  critical  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  a  minority  faction  which  terms  itself 
the  "Popular  Church"  is  strongly  pro-Sandl- 
nlsta.  The  division  between  this  faction  and 
the  rest  of  the  Church  is  based  partly  on 
theological  issues,  but  also  reflects  the  on- 
going struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
Sandinista  Government  over  the  direction 
of  post-Somoza  Nicaragua.  The  Government 
has  harassed  the  Church  repeatedly,  and 
the  bishops  are  regularly  attacked  in  the 
government  and  pro-government  press.  The 
Church  has  resisted  government  efforts  to 
assert  greater  control  over  Catholic  schools. 
The  Government,  which  had  banned 
Obando  Y  Bravo's  t.elevised  masses  in  1981, 
continued  to  prohibit  the  live  broadcast 
over  radio  of  his  Sunday  sermons  during 
1984.  In  April  the  Government  delayed  the 
publication  or  a  pastoral  letter  of  the 
Catholic  Church"s  Espiscopal  Conference 
calling  for  national  reconciliation,  and  con- 
ducted a  bitter  campaign  against  the 
Church  hierarchy  In  the  government  media. 
Sandinista  mobs  harassed  persons  attending 
some  Catholic  Church  events,  and  on  one 
occasion  set  fire  to  weeds  surrounding  a 
church  and  hung  a  Sandinista  imion  flag 
from  the  steeple.  In  late  June  the  Govern- 
ment accused  a  priest  of  subversive  activity 
and  restricted  him  to  a  local  iemiiuoT- 
When  priests  in  Managua  undertook  a  brief 
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protest  mATch  in  support  of  the  accused 
priest.  Interior  Ministry  officials  responded 
by  expelling  ten  foreign  priests— Including 
some  who  had  not  taken  part  Ln  the 
march— and  canceling  their  residence  per- 
mits. The  Government  also  refused  to  grant 
residence  permits  to  some  foreign  priests 
and  nuns  working  in  Nicaragua.  On  several 
occasions,  the  Government  refused  to  honor 
visas  issued  to  priests  and  denied  them  en- 
trance into  the  country.  The  Government 
has  also  on  at  least  two  occasions  attempted 
to  place  priests  in  sexually  embarassing  situ- 
ations which  could  be  manipulated  to  dis- 
credit the  church  hierarchy.  In  1982  such 
an  attempt  was  made  against  Church 
spokesman  Monsignor  Bismarck  Carballo, 
and  in  1984  against  a  visiting  Venezuelan 
bishop  and  two  other  priests.  The  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Commission  fund 
that,  "Although  it  is  true  Chat  much  of  the 
friction  between  the  Government  and  the 
churches  arise  from  positions  that  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  linked  to  the  political 
situation  of  the  country,  it  is  also  true  that 
statements  by  high  government  officials,  of- 
ficial press  statements,  and  the  actions  of 
groups  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  gone  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  political  discussion  should  take  place 
and  have  become  obstacles  to  certain  specif- 
ically religious  activities." 

Some  smaller  denominations  continued  to 
be  persecuted  for  spreading  allegedly  sub- 
versive ideas  and  for  collaborating  with 
"counterrevolutionaries."  Several  properties 
that  Sandinista  mobs  had  seized  in  1982 
from  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  the  Mennonites  and  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses remained  under  government  control 
throughout  1984.  Two  members  of  the  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  were  detained  in  August, 
and  others  requested  protection  from  the 
courts  because  of  harassment  by  Interior 
Ministry  officials. 

The  1978-79  insurrection  and  government 
policies  since  1979  led  virtually  all  of  the  ap- 
proximately 50  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity to  leave  the  country.  In  1984  the 
Government  maintained  its  1983  offer  to  re- 
store the  Managua  synagogue— which  the 
Government  had  earlier  confiscated— to  the 
Jewish  community,  in  response  to  repeated 
efforts  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith.  The  Government  also 
agreed  in  principle  to  review  one  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  community  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated,  but  thus  far 
has  refused  to  restore  the  property  or  to 
offer  compensation.  The  Government  con- 
tinues to  maintain  close  ties  with  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  maintains 
strong  anti-Israel  and  anti-Zionist  positions 
in  international  organizations, 
d.  Freedom  of  movement  within  the  country, 
foreign  travel,  immigration  and  repatri- 
ation 

On  July  19,  1984.  the  Government  an- 
nounced it  would  guarantee  freedom  of 
travel  throughout  the  country  as  part  of  its 
electoral  campaign  program.  However,  mili- 
tary and  security  forces  in  1984  continued  to 
operate  numerous  checkpoints,  particularly 
in  the  northwestern  areas  of  the  country, 
and  access  to  some  areas  was  often  tempo- 
rarily restricted  because  of  military  activity. 
Tot  example,  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast 
region  remained  a  restricted  military  area, 
and  individuals  continue  to  require  Interior 
BClnistry  permission  to  travel  there. 

The  Government  requires  exit  visas  for  all 
Nicaraguan  citizens  and  residents  who 
desire  to  leave  the  country.  After  the  elec- 


tions in  late  1984.  it  blocked  the  departure 
from  the  country  of  at  least  22  opposition 
leaders  and  members.  Following  Intense 
international  criticism,  it  subsequently  au- 
thorized some  of  these  people  to  travel 
abroad.  In  January  1985,  the  Government 
announced  that  tickets  for  foreign  travel 
must  be  purchased  in  U.S.  dollars.  Since  the 
sale  of  foreign  currency  is  strictly  controlled 
by  the  Government— and  is  usually  unavail- 
able to  the  general  public— the  result  may 
be  to  curtail  opposition  travel  abroad. 

The  Government  continued  in  1984  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  Nicaraguans  who 
remained  out  of  the  country  for  periods  of 
six  months  or  more.  It  has  not,  however, 
permanently  blocked  the  return  of  Nicara- 
guan citizens,  nor  has  it  taken  action 
against  non-Nlcaraguans  returning  to  Nica- 
ragua from  other  countries.  Neither  has  it 
revoked  the  citizenship  of  opposition  lead- 
ers in  exile,  though  it  did  begin  criminal 
proceedings  against  a  number  of  leaders  of 
the  armed  opposition.  The  Government  has. 
however,  denied  entry  to  several  foreign 
priests,  notwithstanding  their  possession  of 
valid  Nicaraguan  visas.  It  also  canceled  the 
residence  permits  of  10  foreign  priests  in 
June  and  has  refused  to  grant  resident 
status  to  other  foreign  priests  working  in 
Nicaragua. 

During  1984  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
left  the  country.  Joining  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  have  abandoned  the  country 
since  1979.  Between  January  and  May  1984 
an  estimated  1.500  youths  between  17  and 
25  fled  Nicaragua  to  avoid  military  conscrip- 
tion. Several  thousand  Miskitos  crossed  into 
Honduras  during  the  year.  Including  2,000 
who  fled  en  masse  in  April  and  May.  The 
flow  of  displaced  persons  from  the  north 
central  departments  continued  due  to  heavy 
fighting.  Many  also  left  for  Costa  Rica  as 
fighting  continued  In  the  south. 

Nicaragua  has  received  over  20,000  dis- 
placed persons  since  1979,  nearly  all  from  El 
Salvador.  The  Government  works  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
er for  Refugees  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  these  people  and  attempts  to 
integrate  them  into  society.  It  does  not  forc- 
ibly repatriate  displaced  persons. 

Section  3.  Respect  for  Political  Rights: 
The  Right  of  Citizens  to  Change  Their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Sandinista  Front  declares  that  it  is  a 
"vanguard  party"  with  a  historic  right  to 
rule.  Its  nine-man  National  Directorate  has 
ruled  Nicaragua  through  the  Junta  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  cabinet  ministries,  and  the 
Council  of  State,  a  quasi-legislative  body.  In 
all  three  bodies  the  Sandinistas  have  a  deci- 
sive majority.  For  example,  the  Junta  was 
composed  of  Sandinista  Directorate  member 
Daniel  Ortega  (the  new  President).  Sandi- 
nista member  Sergio  Ramirez  (the  new  Vice- 
President),  and  Democratic  Conservative 
Party  member  Rafael  Cordova  Rivas.  Daniel 
Ortega's  brother  Humberto,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Sandinista  National  Direc- 
torate, is  Minister  of  Defense  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Sandinista  Popular 
Army.  Of  the  other  seven  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Directorate  members,  three  head  the 
Ministries  of  Interior  (including  the  security 
forces).  Planning,  and  Agriculture.  Another 
is  President  of  the  Council  of  State;  yet  an- 
other is  Vice-Mlnlster  of  Interior.  All  major 
appointments  In  the  Government  are  made 
by  the  Sandinista  National  Directorate, 
acting  through  the  Junta  of  Government. 
The  National  Directorate  has  also  deter- 
mined the  allocation  of  seats  in  the  Council 
of  State,  ensuring  unchallenged  Sandinista 


Front  domination  of  that  body.  The  Sandi- 
nista Front's  victory  in  the  November  1984 
elections  will  continue  its  control  through 
the  Presidency  and  the  new  National  As- 
sembly, which  replaced  the  Junta  and  the 
Council  of  State  in  January  1985. 

Thirteen  political  parties  exist  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  Government  routinely  harasses 
the  opposition  parties  through  the  deten- 
tion of  party  members  and  activists,  mob 
action  against  party  headquarters,  threats, 
prohibition  of  large  rallies,  denial  of  exit 
visas,  and  censorship.  A  number  of  activists 
from  opposition  parties  were  detained 
during  1984  on  politically  motivated 
grounds.  The  Democratic  Conservative 
Party  obtained  the  release  of  approximately 
60  Imprisoned  members,  but  claims  another 
140  remain  in  Jail.  Several  members  of  the 
Social  Christian  Party  were  also  detained 
and  harassed. 

The  Government  sought  to  improve  its 
international  image  through  the  process 
culminating  In  the  November  1984  presiden- 
tial and  National  Assembly  elections.  Par- 
ties that  registered  for  the  elections  were  al- 
lowed to  share  30  minutes  per  week  on  na- 
tional television  and  45  minutes  per  week  of 
radio  time  during  the  three-month  cam- 
paign. Each  registered  political  party  was 
also  given  nine  million  cordobas  (approxi- 
mately $320,000)  to  finance  Its  campaign.  In 
theory  parties  were  allowed  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  expression;  in  practice  the  Gov- 
ernment frequently  violated  these  rights. 
The  Government  specifically  excluded  the 
armed  opposition  from  participating  In  the 
elections.  Despite  the  Government's  guaran- 
tees, pro-government  forces  repeatedly  har- 
assed the  opposition  parties  throughout  the 
campaign.  Press  censorship  continued.  In- 
cluding coverage  of  opposition  rallies  and 
statements.  Opposition  party  youth  activists 
were  detained  by  the  police,  and  in  some 
cases  were  even  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  Pro-government  demonstrations  re- 
peatedly and  sometimes  violently  disrupted 
opposition  rallies  without  punishment  or 
sanction  of  any  kind.  On  one  occasion  a 
member  of  the  Militia  fired  into  an  opposi- 
tion meeting,  injuring  two  persons.  The  Su- 
preme Electoral  Council,  required  by  law  to 
supervise  the  campaign  process,  did  little  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Deeply  skeptical  of  government  objec- 
tives, and  disturbed  by  government  viola- 
tions of  the  existing  campaign  rules,  the 
principal  democratic  opposition  group- 
known  as  the  Coordinadora— conditioned  its 
participation  on  the  existence  of  adequate 
electoral  conditions,  including  fuU  freedom 
of  assembly  and  of  the  press,  access  to  the 
voter  registration  process,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  elections  to  allow  all  parties  to 
have  at  least  90  days  in  which  to  campaign. 
During  Socialist  International-sponsored  ne- 
gotiations in  October  1984  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Coordinadora,  the  Govern- 
ment initially  accepted  but  then  rejected 
these  conditions.  Consequently,  the  Coor- 
dinadora. led  by  presidential  candidate 
Arturo  Cruz,  maintained  its  boycott  of  the 
elections. 

The  Independent  Liberal  Party  also  voted 
to  withdraw  from  the  elections,  but  the 
Government  refused  to  take  it  off  the 
ballot.  In  addition,  Sandinista  Front  mem- 
bers Interrupted  a  meeting  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Conservative  Party  to  prevent  a  decision 
to  join  the  election  boycott.  Of  the  remain- 
ing four  non-Sandinista  parties  that  were  on 
the  electoral  ballot,  three  were  small  Marx- 
ist parties  with  little  popular  support.  Con- 
sequently,   the    Nicaraguan    people    were 


denied  a  broad  range  of  opposition  parties 
for  whom  to  vote.  The  1984  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
stated  that,  "The  Commission  has  been  able 
to  verify  that  during  the  current  electoral 
process,  the  Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front  has  intensively  used  all  of  the  re- 
sources made  available  to  it  by  its  holding  of 
state  power,  which  places  it  In  an  advanta- 
geous position  with  respect  to  other  con- 
tenders. In  this  regard,  the  denounced  har- 
assment of  political  and  union  leaders  is  un- 
acceptable. Furthermore,  the  lACHR  con- 
siders that  some  candidates  have  been  ex- 
cluded, which  could  have  been  avoided  if 
there  had  been  greater  flexibility,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  candidates  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

With  these  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
process,  the  Government  party— the  Sandi- 
nisU  Front— won  the  flawed  elections  with 
62  percent  of  the  vote.  Many  foreign  observ- 
ers reported  that  the  balloting  appeared  to 
be  orderly  and  honest,  although  some  ob- 
servers claimed  that  voter  participation  was 
lower  than  official  figures  indicated.  In 
about  two-thirds  of  the  polling  places  there 
were  poll  watchers  only  from  the  Sandinista 
Front.  About  25  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  failed  to  vote,  and  about  7  percent  of 
the  votes  were  declared  Improperly  marked. 
Notwithstanding  the  Government  professed 
interest  in  allowing  opposition  participation 
In  political  life,  following  the  elections  it  in- 
creased press  censorship  and  restricted  for- 
eign travel  by  opposition  leaders. 

Section  4.  Governmental  Attitude  Regard- 
ing International  and  Non-governmental  In- 
vestigation Of  Alleged  Violations  of  Human 
Rights: 

The  Government  undertook  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  July  1979  to  observe  human  rights, 
as  well  as  to  respect  pluralism  and  to  hold 
free  elections.  The  Government  professes  to 
be  proud  of  its  human  rights  record  and 
says  It  officially  welcomes  the  scrutiny  of 
the  International  community.  During  1983  a 
team  from  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  OAS  visited  Nica- 
ragua to  conduct  a  follow-up  investigation 
on  the  treatment  of  Miskito  Indians  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region.  In  a  report  and  reso- 
lution released  in  June  1984.  the  Commis- 
sion provided  further  documentation  of  gov- 
ernment violations  of  the  Indians'  human 
rights  and  terminated  its  role  as  a  friendly 
mediator  between  the  Miskitos  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  government-sponsored  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Promotion  and  Protection  of 
Human  Rights  (established  in  1980)  contin- 
ues to  be  the  only  organization  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  competent  to  file  ap- 
plications for  pardons  or  to  request  the 
review  of  cases  on  human  rights  grounds. 
During  1984  it  brought  about  the  release  of 
approximately  one  hundred  political  prison- 
ers, most  In  the  week  preceding  the  Novem- 
ber 4  elections.  The  independent  CPDH  suf- 
fered continued  harassment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1984.  including  the  detention  of 
its  workers  and  interference  with  the  distri- 
bution of  its  reports.  The  Government  re- 
fuses to  deal  directly  with  the  CPDH  or  to 
acknowledge  complaints  submitted  through 
it.  Although  lawyers  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
CPDH  frequently  are  denied  access  to  pris- 
oners, it  nevertheless  continues  to  collect 
data  and  to  publish  detailed  reports. 

ECONOMIC  SOCIAL.  AND  C0LTtniAL  SITUATION 

Nicaragua  had  a  population  of  roughly 
3,400,000  in  1984.  According  to  the  World 
Bank,  its  per  capita  gross  national  product 


in  1981  was  S860  and  Its  population  growth 
rate  was  3.9  percent  (1970-81),  although  the 
Government  reports  a  population  growth 
rate  of  3.3  percent.  Nicaraguans  have  a  life 
expectancy  at  birth  of  59.8  years.  Zero  or 
negative  economic  growth  is  expected  in 
1984.  In  1983,  exports  were  about  $430  mil- 
lion compared  to  the  pre-1979  level  of  $650 
million.  Imports  were  $803  million  In  1984. 
Foreign  assistance  decreased  sharply  in 
1984.  most  of  it  coming  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Inflation  for  1984  was  about  60-80  per- 
cent. About  20  percent  of  the  work  force 
was  unemployed. 

Serious  economic  mismanagement,  declin- 
ing exports  and  guerrilla  activity  contribut- 
ed to  Nicaragua's  economic  problems  In 
1984.  The  lack  of  political  sUbiltty  and  in- 
vestor confidence  contributed  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  economy.  The  Nicaraguan  pri- 
vate sector,  which  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct, is  very  closely  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has,  inter  alia,  a  monopoly 
on  foreign  trade  and  on  bank  credit.  Al- 
though government  leaders  have  reiterated 
their  intention  to  foster  a  mixed  economy, 
arbitrary  property  confiscations  and  the 
government's  Marxist  rhetoric  have  discour- 
aged private  investment.  There  were  numer- 
ous instances  during  the  year  of  arbitrary 
confiscation  of  land  for  political  reasons. 

The  Government  made  efforts  during  the 
year  to  improve  health  services.  Campaigns 
in  1984  provided  vaccinations  for  several 
common  diseases,  reportedly  resulting  in 
the  elimination  of  polio  and  a  decrease  in 
malaria  cases.  Medicine  provided  in  hospi- 
tals and  health  centers  is  free,  although  a 
lack  of  foreign  exchange  shortages  has  re- 
sulted in  extreme  shortages  of  medicines. 
New  health  centers  and  regional  hospitals 
were  constructed.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
reportedly  was  reduced  to  65.2  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births  in  1984.  According  to  gov- 
ernment figures,  about  95  percent  of  the 
urban  population  and  12  percent  of  the 
rural  population  have  access  to  safe  water. 
World  Bank  sUtistlcs  from  1976  sUted  that 
70  percent  of  the  population  had  access  to 
safe  water.  The  Government  claimed  to 
have  10  percent  of  the  population  on  social 
security  rolls  In  1984,  and  to  have  raised  lit- 
eracy to  88  percent.  The  adjusted  primary 
school  enrollment  ratio  In  1983  was  73  per- 
cent. According  to  1978  World  Bank  figures, 
85  percent  of  school-age  children  were  en- 
rolled In  primary  schools. 

Women  are  active  at  all  levels  of  society 
and  at  all  but  the  highest  levels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Sandinista  Front.  There  is 
one  woman  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  one 
woman  Cabinet  Minister.  Women  have 
served  as  national  coordinators  of  one  of  the 
opposition  parties  as  well  as  of  the  Perma- 
nent Human  Rights  Commission.  A  large 
number  of  seats  on  the  Council  of  SUte  are 
filled  by  women.  Participation  of  women  In 
the  military  is  voltmtary. 

U.S.  OVERSEAS— LOANS  AND  GRANTS— OBLIGAUONS  AND 
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CX)RPORATE  MERGERS 

B4r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  lot  of  interest  today  in  the 
question  of  corporate  mergers,  includ- 
ing so-called  hostUe  takeovers.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter  that  concerns 
a  lot  of  companies.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  under  threats  today.  There 
are  several  right  now  that  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall  on  this  question. 

I  have  issued  this  press  release 
today: 

Washington,  February  20.— The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  hold  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  the  current  state  of  cor- 
porate mergers,  including  so-caUed  hostile 
takeovers.  Committee  Chairman  Strom 
Thurmond  announced  today. 

THimiioHS  announced  the  hearings, 
saying  he  has  been  contacted  about  the 
issue  of  corporate  mergers  by  Senators, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  business  and  in- 
dustry officials,  who  have  expressed  Interest 
In  the  issue. 

'Since  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern 
has  been  expressed  on  this  issue,  I  think  it 
best  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  pursue 
some  hearings  so  that  all  the  relevant  infor- 
mation can  be  brought  out,"  Thurmond 
said. 

An  exact  date  for  the  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  his  willingness  to 
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participate  and  call  for  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  mergers,  particularly  as 
they  pertain  in  hostile  takeover  situa- 
tions. It  is  a  very  timely  subject  and  a 
very  important  subject.  Certainly,  in 
our  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  have  seen 
a  couple  of  mergers  take  place  in  hos- 
tile situations  that  have  been  very  det- 
rimental to  our  State.  We  have  one 
now  in  process. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  issue,  and  look  forward  to  being 
an  active  participant  in  the  hearings, 
as  well. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  holding  these  hearings.  This  is  a 
major  concern  of  this  Senator.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  making  that  an- 
nouncement today  that  these  hearings 
will  be  held. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


SENATOR  GARN'S  SHUTTLE 
MISSION  51-E 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today 
would  have  been  a  particularly  inter- 
esting day  for  me,  since  I  had  been 
originally  scheduled  to  fly  into  space 
as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  on  flight  51-E. 

Instead.  I  have  been  chairing  a  hear- 
ing of  my  Banking  Committee  specu- 
lating about  our  economic  horizons, 
rather  than  observing  the  Earth's  ho- 
rizons from  that  unique  vantage  point. 

The  flight  of  51-E  has  been  delayed 
untU  early  next  month,  and  that  delay 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  and  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
experience,  and  especially  about  the 
crew  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
join. 

The  past  6  weeks  have  been  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  educational,  and 
exciting  of  my  life,  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  when  I  arrived  in  Houston.  TX, 
at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  for  my 
initial  training  in  preparation  for  the 
flight.  I  have  been  poked,  prodded,  ex- 
amined, spun,  evaluated,  and  tested  in 
the  most  thorough  medical  and  physi- 
cal examination  imaginable.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  a  universe  of  techni- 
cal detail  that  boggles  the  mind,  and 
observed  an  array  of  medical,  techni- 
cal, and  logistical  personnel  at  work  in 
training  and  preparing  the  crew  of  the 
shuttle  for  the  flight  that  is  more  im- 
pressive than  you  could  imagine. 

Much  of  what  I  have  learned  and  ob- 
served I  will  be  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues over  the  next  month  and  years 
in  connection  with  my  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities as  chairman  of  the  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  had  a  view  of  this  Na- 
tion's Space  Program  that  would  not 
have  been  even  remotely  possible  from 
the  podium  of  my  subcommittee,  or 


from  briefings  by  staff.  Although  not 
part  of  the  NASA  Administration's 
Space  Program  community,  I  have 
been  trained  and  treated  as  though  I 
were.  I  am  not  Senator  Jake  Garn 
when  I'm  in  Houston  or  Cape  Canaver- 
al: I  am  Payload  Specialist  Garn. 
That's  the  way  I  wanted  it  to  be  and 
that's  the  way  it  has  been,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  real  world  view  of 
how  it  all  works— the  good  and  the 
bad. 

Certainly  the  best  of  all  the  good 
I've  seen  has  been  the  crew  of  51-E.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  here,  and  public- 
ly state  for  the  record,  my  respect  and 
appreciation  for  as  fine  a  group  of  pro- 
fessionals as  I  have  ever  met.  They 
have  accepted  my  last  minute  inclu- 
sion among  them,  not  only  with  true 
professionalism,  but  with  a  warmth 
and  friendliness  that  I  find  personally 
very  gratifying. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  of 
these  i>eople  and  be  proud,  as  I  am. 
that  they  represent  the  essence  of  the 
best  resource  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram has — the  skilled  professionals 
that  make  it  all  work. 

Air  Force  Col.  Karol  J.  "Bo"  Bobko 
is  the  mission  commander.  Bo  is  the 
space  veteran  of  the  group,  having 
flown  as  the  pilot  of  the  Challenger  on 
STS-6  in  April  1983.  Bo  has  the  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  mission  ac- 
tivities. 

Navy  Capt.  Donald  E.  Williams  is 
the  pilot  for  51-E,  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  shuttle's  operating  sys- 
tems during  the  mission  and  for  in- 
flight maneuvers  related  to  the 
launching  of  the  two  satellites  from 
the  shuttle's  payload  bay. 

Jeffery  A.  Hoffman,  doctor  of  phys- 
ics, is  a  mission  specialist  whose  princi- 
pal responsibility  will  be  to  deploy  the 
TDRS-B  and  Anik  C-1  satellites 
during  the  mission. 

S.  David  Griggs  is  a  pilot  astronaut 
acting  as  a  mission  specialist  on  51-E, 
who  will  assist  in  the  deployment  of 
the  satellites  and  will  also  handle  in- 
flight maintenance  requirements  of 
the  shuttle's  systems. 

Dr.  Rhea  Seddon,  a  medical  doctor, 
is  a  mission  specialist  with  a  broad 
range  of  duties  assisting  the  crew  in 
ascent  and  descent  and  satellite  de- 
ployment. She  will  also  be  assisting  in 
the  medical  experiments  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  mission. 

Lt.  Col.  Patrick  Baudry  is  the 
French  Cosmonaut  who  will  be  con- 
ducting equilibrium  and  vertigo  ex- 
periments and  various  heart  and  blood 
vessel  measurements  with  an  echo- 
graph  during  the  mission.  Patrick  has 
had  the  unique  experience  with  train- 
ing with  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
space  programs,  as  he  was  the  back-up 
to  French  Jean-loup  Chretien,  who 
flew  with  the  Soviets  on  the  Soyuz  T- 
6/Salut-7  mission  in  June  1982. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
better  understanding  of  what  this  mis- 


sion will  involve,  and  what  the  crew 
members  and  myself  will  be  doing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  the  recent  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GARN.  These  six  Individuals 
have  been  a  delight  to  get  to  know.  I 
consider  them  to  be  friends,  whom  I 
enjoy  personally  and  respect  profes- 
sionally. I  have  gone  through  hour 
upon  hour  of  training  simulation  with 
them  and  watch  their  skill,  imagina- 
tion, and  ability  as  they  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  simulated  problems  in  the 
shuttle  mockup.  I  have  absolutely  no 
doubts  or  qualms  about  flying  with 
this  crew  after  seeing  their  response  in 
those  situations.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  over  the  years  as  a  member  of 
countless  flight  crews  and  I  have  never 
felt  any  more  comfortable  than  with 
this  one. 

Another  aspect  of  this  experience. 
Mr.  President,  has  been  the  opportuni- 
ty to  get  to  know  many  of  the  support 
and  training  personnel,  both  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  and.  this  past 
weekend,  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Once  again.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge and  praise  the  professionalism 
and  expertise  of  those  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  training  and  preparation 
of  the  flight  crews  for  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram. Shuttles  have  almost  become  so 
seemingly  routine  that  we  don't  think 
what  must  go  into  the  preparation  for 
a  launch.  I  know  that  I.  for  one.  even 
with  my  exposure  to  the  program 
through  the  appropriations  process, 
never  had  any  true  idea  of  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  all  aspects  of  a  shuttle  mis- 
sion. I  will  have  a  lot  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  future  but  I  want  to 
at  least  acknowledge  their  role  on  this 
occasion.  I  especially  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Lynne  Collins  and 
Erlinda  Stevenson,  in  the  Payload 
Specialist  Office,  for  their  cheerful 
and  efficient  support  throughout  my 
training  program.  Mike  Smith,  of  the 
Astronaut  Office,  and  Dr.  Tom  Moore, 
of  the  medical  staff,  have  been  mag- 
nificent in  coordinating  my  training 
and  helping  me  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques and  theories  of  the  medical  ex- 
periments I  will  be  performing.  And  I 
can't  forget  the  work  of  Astronaut/ 
Doctor  Bill  Thornton,  whose  medical 
genius  has  served  as  the  basis  for 
many  of  the  experiments  I  will  con- 
duct. 

I  could  name  many,  many  more  indi- 
viduals who  have  helped  already  to 
make  this  a  rich,  meaningful,  educa- 
tional, and  unforgettable  experience. 
One  of  my  primary  concerns  from  all 
of  this  is  that  those  people  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  their  commitment,  dedica- 


tion, and  hard  work,  for  without  all  of 
them,  this  Nation  would  not  have  a 
successful  space  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  returning  to 
Houston   this   evening   for   the   final 
preparations  for  the  flight  of  Chal- 
lenger and  STS  51-E.  I  thank  you  and 
my  colleagues  for  your  support  of  this 
undertaking,  and  I  look  forward  to  my 
return  to  this  body  with  a  full  report 
on  the  most  exciting  and  fascinating 
experience  I  can  imagine. 
Exhibit  1 
Shuttle  Mission  51-E  Will  Carky 
Heaviest  Payload  Yet  in  Program 
(By  Craig  Covault) 

Washington.— Space  shuttle  Mission  51-E 
set  for  launch  Mar.  3  will  carry  the  heaviest 
payload  yet  flown  in  the  shuttle  program  on 
a  five-day  flight  on  which  its  seven  crew- 
members  will  conduct  extensive  medical 
tests  to  study  space  adaptation. 

The  mission  will  deploy  the  second  TRW 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  on  a  Boeing 
Inertial  Upper  Stage  (lUS)  and  a  $65-mil- 
lion  Telesat  Canada  communications  space- 
craft that  Telesat  has  no  use  for  and  is 
trying  to  sell  through  the  Paine  Webber 
brolcerage  firm. 

The  Mission  51-E  crew  also  will  conduct  a 
variety  of  zero-g  medical  investigations  with 
French  cosmonaut  Lt.  Col.  Patrick  Baudry 
and  U.S.  Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R.-Utah)  as  test 
subjects. 

The  flight's  cargo  weight  of  more  than 
50.000  lb.  exceeds  by  more  than  a  ton  the 
heaviest  previous  payload  weight  carried 
into  orbit  by  the  space  shuttle  and  ap- 
proaches the  65,000-lb.  maximum  payload  of 
the  shuttle  vehicle. 

Primary  elements  of  the  five-day  mission 
are: 

Astronaut  crew— Mission  commander 
USAP  Col.  Karol  J.  Bobko  and  his  crew 
originally  were  assigned  to  a  mission  that 
NASA  canceled  to  combine  two  payloads  on 
the  first  flight  of  the  orbiter  Discovery.  The 
other  Mission  51-E  astronauts  are  pilot 
Navy  Capt.  Donald  E.  Williams  and  mission 
specialists  Dr.  Rhea  Seddon.  Jeffrey  A. 
Hoffman  and  S.  David  Griggs,  who  is  a  pilot 
astronaut  acting  as  a  mission  specialist  on 
this  flight. 

Payload  specialists— French  cosmonaut 
Baudry  is  flying  on  the  mission  to  conduct 
two  detailed  medical  experiments  and  was 
focal  point  for  the  first  joint  U.S. /French 
manned  space  exercise.  Gam  is  flying  the 
mission  only  as  an  observer  but  has  been 
given  a  payload  specialist  designation.  Gam 
has  been  assigned  the  minimal  crew  activity 
that  will  be  expected  from  any  flight  ob- 
server— cooking,  medical  tests  and  photogra- 
phy. NASA  physicians  are  using  him  as  a 
subject  for  several  simple  tests  that  could  be 
important  in  helping  to  understand  the 
human  body's  adaptation  to  zero-g  condi- 
tions. Gam  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  that  oversees 
the  NASA  budget,  and  he  pressed  NASA  re- 
peatedly for  permission  to  fly  on  a  shuttle 
mission  as  part  of  his  oversight  responsibil- 
ity. 

Deployments— The  second  $100-million 
TRW/Spacecom  relay  satellite  and  its 
Boeing  Inertial  Upper  SUge,  weighing  18.5 
tons,  will  be  pushed  off  their  cradle  10  hr. 
into  the  mission  at  a  rate  of  only  0.4  fps. 
Bobko  will  be  ready  to  maneuver  Challenger 
out  of  the  way  if  a  malfunction  should 
occur  in  the  lUS  spring  ejection  system  as 


the  36-ft.-long  stack  moves  out  of  the  bay  at 
a  forward  angle  taking  it  directly  over  the 
cockpit.  The  Canadian  Telesat  I/Anlk  C-1 
spacecraft  and  its  McDonnell  Douglas  pay- 
load  assist  module  (PAM)  upper  stage  will 
be  mounted  forward  of  the  JUS,  directly 
outside  of  the  crew's  payload  bay  windows. 
The  Anik  spacecraft  will  be  deployed  on  the 
second  mission  day  at  the  32-hr.  point  in  the 
flight. 

TDRS-B  mission— The  spacecraft  is  to  be 
parked  In  geosynchronous  orbit  at  171  deg. 
W.  Long,  above  the  equator  over  the  central 
Pacific  Ocean.  Once  at  that  location. 
TDRS-B  will  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  first  TDRS  to  provide  the  shuttle  and 
other  U.S.  spacecraft  with  communications 
contact  for  85%  of  an  orbit,  compared  with 
much  more  limited  coverage  with  ground 
stations  or  only  one  TDRS  satellite. 

Anik's  mission— Telesat  Canada  is  trying 
to  sell  the  spacecraft  because  its  business 
has  not  developed  enough  for  use  of  a  third 
K„-band  spacecraft.  Telesat  already  has  two 
other  Hughes  HS-376  spacecraft  in  orbit.  If 
no  buyer  is  found  before  launch,  Anik  C-1 
will  be  placed  at  107.5  deg.  W.  Long.  In  a 
storage  orbit.  Telesat  Canada  has  developed 
an  innovative  technique  that  will  use  the 
combined  gravitational  effects  of  the  Earth. 
Moon  and  Sun  to  move  the  satellite  gradual- 
ly over  a  three-year  period  into  exact  posi- 
tion over  the  equator  without  expenditure 
of  fuel,  which  must  be  saved  for  any  buyer 
of  the  satellite.  The  company  is  launching 
the  satellite  instead  of  storing  it  on  the 
ground  because  by  doing  so  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  much  cheaper  shuttle  launch 
cost— and  therefore  can  offer  a  cheaper  sell- 
ing price— than  would  be  charged  if  Telesat 
withdrew  the  satellite  from  the  shuttle 
manifest  and  then  scheduled  launch  later. 

Halley's  Comet  preparations— Mission  spe- 
cialist Hoffman,  an  astronomer,  will  use  a 
camera  with  an  image  intensifier,  earlier 
used  for  shuttle  glow  ex{>erimentation,  to 
assess  how  photography  of  HaUey's  Comet 
could  be  achieved  with  the  same  system  on 
shuttle  flights  in  late  1985  and  early  1986. 
Hoffman's  objective  will  be  to  see  if  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  system  will  allow  photogra- 
phy of  Halley's  Comet  when  it  Is  closest  to 
the  Sun.  This  will  be  when  the  comet  Is 
most  active,  but  also  the  most  difficult  to 
view. 

Toys  in  space— The  Houston  Museum  of 
Natural  Science,  in  conjunction  with  the  as- 
tronaut crew,  has  developed  an  educational 
flight  project  that  will  demonstrate  physical 
laws  and  how  they  are  affected  by  zero-g 
using  simple  toys  as  the  demonstration 
tools.  These  exercises  will  be  videotaped  on 
board  Challenger  for  distribution  to  school 
systems  throughout  the  U.S.  Studies  show 
that  when  toys  familiar  to  children  are  used 
In  science  demonstrations,  young  students 
can  relat*  more  easily  to  what  is  being  dem- 
onstrated. 

Space  processing— One  of  Gam's  duties 
will  be  to  observe  a  new  processing  tech- 
nique called  two-phase  acqveous  polymer 
extraction.  Two  unmixed  polymer  materials 
will  be  dissolved  in  water  and  Gam  will  ob- 
serve how  they  react  to  form  a  solution  with 
two  Immiscible  phases. 

LAUIfCHTIME 

The  Mar.  3  launch  from  Kennedy  Space 
Center  Is  set  for  8:31  a.m.  EST.  Griggs  will 
perform  the  center-seat  flight  engineer  role, 
assisting  Bobko  and  Williams  for  both 
ascent  and  reentry.  Seddon  will  fly  the 
ascent  on  the  top  deck  and  switch  with 
Hoffman,  who  will  fly  the  reentry  on  the 
top  deck  In  the  fourth  flight  deck  seat. 


Gam  and  Baudry  will  ride  in  the  middeck 
for  both  ascent  and  reentry. 

The  flight's  second  orbital  maneuvering 
system  bum  [45  min.  into  the  flight]  will 
place  Challenger  In  a  153-naut.-mi.  circular 
orbit  for  the  TDRS  satellite  deployment  to 
follow  later  on  launch  day. 

Preparations  for  the  deployment  will  be 
simplified  compared  with  deployment  of  the 
first  TDRS  on  shuttle  Mission  6.  This  Is  be- 
cause on  Mission  6  no  communications  relay 
was  available  and  multiple  checkout  mile- 
stones for  the  rUS  and  satellite  had  to  be 
achieved  during  short  ground  station  passes. 

For  TDRS-B's  deployment,  the  relay  sat- 
ellite already  in  geosynchronous  orbit  will 
be  used  to  provide  continuous  coverage  for 
much  of  the  checkout.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
Satellite  Control  Faculty,  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
however,  will  do  some  direct  checkout  of  the 
rUS  through  USAP  ground  stations,  accord- 
ing to  lead  mission  flight  director  Randy 
Stone. 

The  ruS  tilt  table  and  mid-payload-bay 
support  brace  for  the  stage  brings  the  total 
TDRS/IUS  vehicle  weight  to  more  than 
44.800  lb.  Of  this  total,  the  deployed  lUS/ 
TDRd  weighs  37,000  lb.,  with  the  satellite 
2.5  tons  of  this  total. 

ANTENNA  EXPOSURE 

The  payload's  tUt  table  will  first  be  raised 
to  a  29-deg.  elevated  position  where  the 
spacecraft's  antennas  will  be  exposed  for 
transmissions  to  Earth  while  it  Is  still  at- 
tached to  the  orbiter. 

The  formal  countdown  for  payload  de- 
ployment will  begin  20  min.  prior  to  the 
planned  separation  at  10  hr.  into  the  flight 
on  launch  day. 

Key  events  in  the  minutes  leading  to  de- 
ployment will  include  the  crew  transferring 
the  rUS  to  internal  power  from  orbiter 
power  and  transfer  of  the  TDRS  from  orbit- 
er power  to  lUS  batteries.  These  events  will 
allow  release  of  two  umbilicais  that  connect 
the  orbiter  to  the  payload.  followed  by  ele- 
vation of  the  payload's  tilt  table  to  the  59- 
deg.  deployment  position  about  6  min.  prior 
to  release.  Hoffman  and  Seddon  will  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  TDRS  deploy- 
ment. 

Orbiter  attitude  leading  up  to  the  deploy- 
ment will  be  belly  pointed  to  the  Sun  to 
shield  the  lUS/TDRS  from  excess  heat. 

The  deployment  is  timed  to  occur  as  Chal- 
lenger passes  over  the  equator  on  orbit 
seven  at  34  deg.  E.  Long,  over  western 
Kenya  with  Challenger  in  darkness.  The 
lUS/TDRS  will  be  illuminated  by  the  pay- 
load  bay  flood  lights.  The  deployment  will 
t>e  commanded  manually. 

Within  1  min.  of  the  deplojmient,  Bobko 
will  perform  about  a  2.2-fps.  reaction  con- 
trol system  maneuver  to  nose  Challenger 
down  and  away  from  the  payload.  which  at 
that  point  will  be  over  the  orblter's  nose.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  wlU  perform  an  orbital 
maneuvering  system  bum  to  separate  far- 
ther from  the  payload.  This  bum  will  place 
Challenger  in  about  a  177  x  153-naut.-mi. 
orbit  that  early  on  Day  2  will  be  trimmed  to 
177  X  157  naut.  mi.  for  the  Anik  deploy- 
ment. 

About  12  min.  after  separation,  the  FUS 
hydrazine  attitude  control  jets  will  begin 
the  first  of  a  series  of  maneuvers  to  roll  the 
payload  for  thermal  control. 

As  the  lUS/TDRA  stack  crosses  the  equa- 
tor again  about  55  min.  after  deployment, 
the  lUS  will  fire  its  first-stage  motor  auto- 
matically, providing  up  to  62,000  lb.  of 
thrust  for  2  min.  33  sec. 
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This  wUl  place  the  roS/TDRS  stack  In  a 
climb  toward  22.300  mi.  altitude.  As  the  ' 
stack  climbs,  the  TOS  will  perform  both  a 
series  of  rolls  for  thermal  control  and  five 
"dip-out"  maneuvers  during  which  the 
entire  stack  will  pitch  down  sharply  so  the 
TDRS  S-band  antenna  can  be  pointed  at  the 
ground  and  the  spacecraft's  health  assessed. 
Six  hours  after  separation  from  the  shuttle 
and  5  hr.  after  the  first-stage  bum.  the  vehi- 
cle will  be  nearing  geosynchronous  altitude. 
The  first-stage  motor  will  then  be  separated 
and  the  second-stage  motor  fired.  The 
second-stage  motor  will  provide  about  25.000 
lb.  of  thrust  for  about  I  mln.  45  sec.  to  place 
the  stack  in  geosynchronous  orbit,  where  it 
will  be  moved  to  the  171  deg.  W.  Long,  park- 
ing position. 

SPACSCRAR  ATTITUDE 

The  TDRS  will  not  be  separated  from  the 
lUS  for  another  40  mln.  This  is  to  allow  the 
rUS  to  maintain  the  spacecraft's  attitude 
while  the  TDRS  White  Sands.  N.M.,  ground 
station  conmiands  deployment  of  the  space- 
craft's solar  arrays,  spanning  57  ft.  from  tip 
to  tip. 

The  spacecraft  then  will  be  commanded 
onto  internal  power,  and  the  K-band  anten- 
na that  provides  the  primary  link  to  White 
Sands  will  be  deployed.  The  spacecraft  then 
will  be  separated  from  the  Inertial  Upper 
Stage. 

Immediately  after  separation.  White 
Sands  will  command  deployment  of  the  sat- 
ellltes  two  15.7-ft.-dia.  S-  and  K-band  anten- 
nas that  will  span  46  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  once 
deployed.  This  will  bring  the  spacecraft  to  a 
point  7  hr.  after  shuttle  deployment  when 
its  detailed  checkout  sequence  will  begin. 

Following  several  weeks  of  checkout  on 
TDRS-B,  the  twin-spacecraft.  $2.8  billion 
TDRS  system  should  be  ready  to  provide 
communications  coverage  to  spacecraft 
through  85%  of  their  orbit*— the  maximum 
available  considering  the  ground  location  of 
the  White  Sands  facility. 

The  third  TDRS.  set  for  launch  later  this 
year,  will  replace  the  No.  1  TDRS.  which 
will  be  relegated  to  backup  sUtus.  TDRS-1 
has  had  several  communications  system 
malfunctions,  and  TRW  modified  the  newer 
satellites  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  NASA  is 
discussing  with  the  Defense  Dept.  whether 
the  launch  planned  in  late  November  should 
swap  places  with  a  Defense  launch  planned 
in  September. 

BACKUP  OEPLOTlfKirr 

Shuttle  Mission  51-E  will  have  a  backup 
TDRS  deployment  schedule  on  the  second 
flight  day  should  problems  affect  the 
planned  first-day  deployment.  The  primary 
activity  scheduled  for  the  second  day  is  de- 
ployment of  the  Anik  C-1  spacecraft  for 
Telesat  Canada.  The  deployment  is  sched- 
uled when  Challenger  crosses  the  equator  at 
121  deg.  W.  Long,  over  the  Pacific  32  hr. 
into  the  flight. 

Paine  Webber  is  trying  to  sell  the  satellite 
for  Telesat  Canada.  A  minimum  price  of  $65 
million  has  been  set.  A  buyer  for  the  space- 
craft will  have  the  advantage  of  having  a 
launched  and  checked-out  vehicle  for  Ka- 
band  communications. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  deployment  from 
the  orblter.  the  Anik's  PAM  motor  wUl  be 
fired  automatically,  placing  the  satellite  in  a 
highly  elliptical  geosynchronous  transfer 
orbit.  Telesat  Canada  will  use  its  new 
ground  station  in  Perth,  Australia,  for 
transfer  orbit  communications  with  the  sat- 
ellite. It  later  will  fire  the  spacecraft's  own 
solid-propellant  motor  to  place  the  satellite 
in  geosynchronous  orbit,  where  it  will  be 


moved  to  107.5  deg.  W.  Long.  While  at  that 
position,  the  spacecraft  will  be  positioned  so 
that  Its  latitude  will  dally  move  between 
both  3  deg.  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

The  spacecraft  will  be  set  up  so  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years  in  this  storage  orbit 
it  will  be  halted  essentially  on  the  equator. 
Telesat  developed  the  software  to  place  the 
spacecraft  In  this  mode  so  it  could  conserve 
positioning  fuel  in  the  event  it  takes  up  to 
three  years  to  sell  It.  If  the  spacecraft  is 
sold.  It  will  be  maneuvered  by  Telesat 
Canada  to  the  geosynchronous  location  de- 
sired by  the  purchaser. 

During  the  entire  mission,  several  crew- 
members  will  be  Involved  in  the  French 
medical  tests  and  those  specifically  assigned 
to  Gam.  The  French  tests  follow  similar  ex- 
perimentation done  by  French  cosmonaut 
Jean-Loup  Chretien  on  the  Soyuz  T-6/ 
Salyut  7  mission.  On  Mission  51-E  Baudry 
will  operate: 

Echography  experiment— The  experiment 
uses  sound  waves  to  measure  the  flow  rate 
of  blood  in  the  body  in  zero-g.  The  hard- 
ware is  the  same  flown  on  Salyut  7.  except 
for  modifications  to  accommodate  shuttle 
locker  stowage  and  the  lower- frequency  vi- 
bratlonsithe  shuttle  has  on  launch  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  Soyuz  SL-4  booster 
on  which  it  was  launched  earlier.  Baudry 
will  operate  the  experiment  and  use  him- 
self. Seddon  and  Gam  as  subjects.  A  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  shuttle  mission  wUl 
be  the  ability  of  Baudry  to  unstow  and  use 
the  hardware  for  bodily  measurements  im- 
mediately after  launch  so  the  body's  earliest 
reaction  to  zero-g  can  augment  the  data  ac- 
quired on  the  Soviet  mission  starting  about 
40  hr.  after  launch  when  Chretien's  So]ruz 
had  docked  with  the  Salyut.  The  Soviets 
also  continued  to  use  the  French  hardware 
in  space  for  additional  measurements. 

Equilibrium  and  vertigo  experiment— A 
variety  of  vestibular-oriented  zero-g  tests 
will  be  conducted  by  Baudry  as  follow-up  to 
the  Salyut  and  Spacelab  1  vestibular  tests. 
Previous  space  tests  have  shown  that  visual 
data  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain  are  extreme- 
ly Important  in  how  the  body  adapts  to 
zero-g.  and  this  will  be  one  area  explored 
with  the  French  equipment. 

The  ultrasonic  waves  created  by  the  echo- 
graph  Instrument  are  applied  to  the  body 
with  a  pen-like  device  and  will  be  used  to 
record  cardiac  wall  and  valve  movements, 
imagery  of  the  heart  and  abdominal  organs, 
and  blood  flow  through  the  blood  vessels. 

On  Salyut,  the  blood  flow  at  its  exit  from 
the  heart  was  found  to  be  somewhat  faster 
than  on  Earth,  but  this  velocity  Increase 
was  not  noted  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  the 
Increased  flow  rate  could  be  found  In  con- 
nection with  the  kidneys.  Specific  poInU 
where  the  sensor  will  be  used  to  acquire 
data  will  be  over  the  heart,  over  the  liver 
and  abdominal  blood  vessels,  the  radial 
artery  in  the  wrist,  the  renal  artery  In  the 
upper  abdomen,  femoral  artery  and  vein  In 
the  groin,  the  Jugular  vein  in  the  neck  and 
tibial  artery  In  the  ankle. 

PItXNCR  MXAStntnfKNTS 

The  French  equilibrium  and  vertigo  meas- 
urements will  involve: 

Vision  studies— Baudry  will  assume  prede- 
termined positions  in  the  mlddeck  during 
which  visual  perception  will  be  modified 
using  a  visor.  He  will  perform  tests  with 
both  normal  and  occulted  vision  and  those 
where  a  scene  is  projected  on  the  visor. 

Adaptation  timing— Baudry  will  perform 
arm  movements  and  correlate  these  with 
space  adaptation  symptoms. 


Vestlbulo-ocular  reflex— Head  movemenU 
In  connection  with  how  the  eyes  track  will 
be  performed— a  measurement  that  could 
bring  on  motion  sickness  symptoms. 

Eye  reflex  measurements— The  rate  at 
which  Baudry's  eyes  follow  a  moving  scene 
wlU  be  recorded. 

Both  sets  of  French  experiments  wUl  be 
conducted  throughout  the  mission  to  obtain 
a  history  on  how  data  changes  with  time 
from  immediate  onset  of  zero-g  through  ad- 
aptation. Gam's  experiment  routine  will  be 
less  involved  but  also  conducted  throughout 
the  flight  starting  Immediately  with  orbital 
insertion. 

On  the  third  mission  day  the  crew  will 
continue  the  medical  tests,  and  Hoffman 
will  use  the  image  interulfler  system  for  his 
tests  associated  with  later  Halley's  Comet 
observations.  A  backup  Anik  deplojrment  op- 
portunity exists  for  this  day. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  pilots  will  conduct 
the  standard  flight  control  system  checkout 
that  verifies  the  orbiter's  readiness  for  re- 
entry. Landing  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  is  scheduled  early  on  Day  5.  with  the 
reentry  bum  performed  on  orbit  64  and  the 
landing  occurring  early  on  orbit  65.  Mission 
duration  is  planned  to  be  Just  over  97  hr. 

SENATOR  GARM  WILL  HXLP  PILL  MKDICAL  DATA 
CAPS 

Washihotoh.— U.S.  Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R.- 
ntah)  will  conduct  a  number  of  simple  med- 
ical tests  in  orbit  that  wUl  help  fUl  in  daU 
gaps  created  when  many  previous  shuttle 
crewmen  were  unable  to  devote  full  atten- 
tion to  space  adaptation  testing  because  of 
their  other  flightcrew  duties. 

A  primary  objective  will  be  to  obtain  test 
data  immediately  after  orbital  insertion 
when  the  body  undergoes  several  changes  as 
soon  as  It  senses  zero-g.  Astronaut  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thornton  developed  many  of  these 
tests  in  connection  with  other  Johnson 
Space  Center  physicians.  Thornton  also  per- 
formed several  of  them  while  in  space  on 
shuttle  Mission  8,  and  he  plans  to  expand 
upon  them  during  his  upcoming  Spacelab  3 
flight  in  late  AprU. 

Gam  also  will  cook,  photograph  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  simple  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  fluids  mixing  test  that  could 
be  an  important  precursor  to  a  new  fluid 
separation  technique  different  from  electro- 
phoresis. Gam  will  shake  the  Marshall  unit, 
then  photograph  the  results  at  specific 
times  afterward. 

Gam  has  several  medical  science  tests  to 
perform  Including: 

Gastric  motility— The  senator  will  wear 
microphones  around  his  lower  abdomen  to 
record  the  sounds  of  solids  and  gas  moving 
through  his  bowels  as  an  indication  of  diges- 
tive activity.  Previous  studies  show  that  di- 
gestive processes  slow  in  zero-g,  a  phenome- 
non of  medical  interest.  Gam  also  will  wear 
sensors  on  his  stomach  to  record  Its  electri- 
cal potential.  The  electrical  potential  can 
change  with  the  onset  of  motion  sickness 
symptoms. 

Space  motion  sickness — Gam  has  five 
tests  to  perform  in  the  event  he  experiences 
motion  sickness— as  do  about  50%  of  all 
space  crew  members.  If  he  turns  pale,  he 
will  measure  the  degree  of  color  change 
with  a  chart— data  useful  in  understanding 
fluid  shift  to  the  head.  He  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  pupils  in  his  eyes  as 
an  indication  of  nervous  system  response. 
He  will  record  heart  and  brain  electrical 
waves  with  EEG  and  EKG  equipment  and 


take  his  temperature  if  he  has  motion  sick- 
ness symptoms. 

Fluid  shifts— Immediately  upon  entry  into 
zero-g,  bodily  fluids  move  toward  the  upper 
torso.  Gam  will  wear  a  stocking  around  one 
leg  that  has  bands  he  will  tighten  to  mark 
the  degree  of  leg  shrinkage  immediately 
upon  entering  orbit.  This  would  be  a  fluid 
shift  indicator.  He  will  measure  total  body 
water  outflow  by  swallowing  5  cc.  of  "heavy 
water"  containing  oxygen  18.  a  nonradioac- 
tive tracer  that  can  help  determine  water 
levels  through  saliva  tests.  He  also  will  con- 
duct blood  pressure  tests  as  the  orblter  flies 
back  into  the  gravity  field  during  reentry. 

Performance— Gam  will  use  a  bar  with  se- 
quenced lights  and  a  hand  calculator  to  con- 
duct hand/eye  coordination  and  mental  co- 
ordination tests  in  zero-g. 

Drug  monitoring— Physicians  believe  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  medications  pre- 
scribed for  persons  on  the  ground  may  react 
differently  with  persons  in  orbit  because  of 
bodily  changes.  To  document  the  progress 
of  medication  through  the  body  In  zero-g. 
Gam  will  take  a  single  Tylenol  tablet 
during  the  flight  followed  by  periodic  saliva 
samples  for  analysis  on  E^arth.  The  history 
of  the  medication  in  the  samples  will  indi- 
cate how  the  medication  was  carried 
through  the  bloodstream  in  space. 

Parallel  swing  tests— This  test  will  be  con- 
ducted before  and  after  flight  to  document 
how  the  inner  ear  and  brain's  interpretation 
of  acceleration  messages  change  during  a 
lengthy  exposure  to  zero-g. 

The  idea  with  these  tests  is  to  assess  all  of 
the  body's  systems. 

TOYS  ON  SHUTTLE  TO  AID  PHYSICS  TEACHING 

Washington.— The  space  shuttle  Mission 
51-E  astronauts  each  selected  toys  for  use  in 
orbit.  The  astronauts  will  be  videotaped 
demonstrating  the  toys  and  the  footage 
then  shown  to  grade  school  and  Junior  high 
school  students  to  illustrate  various  physi- 
cal laws  already  familiar  to  them. 

The  project  is  managed  by  Dr.  Carolyn 
Sumners,  a  Johnson  Space  Center  engineer. 
Dr.  Sumners  is  also  director  of  astronomy 
and  physics  at  the  Houston  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Science.  The  project  is  a  follow-up  to 
an  earlier  National  Science  Foundation 
study  on  science  curriculum  aids  and  how 
they  affect  the  ability  to  learn  scientific 
principles. 

The  crew  examined  about  30  candidate 
toys  and  then  chose  one  or  more  to  demon- 
strate in  space.  They  have  devoted  brief 
practice  periods  in  the  orblter  1-g  mockup  to 
ensure  they  can  get  good  photographic  cov- 
erage of  the  short  demonstrations  that  will 
be  done  when  no  critical  mission  activities 
are  under  way. 

The  toys  elected  by  each  crewman  are: 

USAF  Col.  Karol  J.  Bobko,  a  former  De- 
fense Dept.  manned  orbital  laboratory  as- 
tronaut who  trained  to  obtain  intelligence 
from  above  the  Soviet  Union,  elected  to  use 
a  Snoopy  top  and  gyroscope. 

Navy  Capt.  Donald  E.  Williams,  a  mechan- 
ical engineer  and  Navy  fighter  pilot,  chose 
to  demonstrate  a  pink  mechanical  mouse 
and  a  paddle  ball. 

S.  David  Griggs,  a  former  Navy  fighter 
pilot,  will  have  a  yoyo. 

Dr.  Rhea  Seddon,  a  physician,  will  be 
filmed  demonstrating  a  Slinky  toy  and 
Jacks. 

Jeffrey  Hoffman,  a  astronomer,  chose 
magnetic  marbles,  a  wheel  that  rolls  on  a 
track  and  a  mechanical  car. 


MINNESOTA  SALUTE  TO  ERWIN 
HILLESHEIM 

Mr.  DURE^iIBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  no  time  in  the  past  50  years 
has  the  family  farm  been  under  peat- 
er  strain  smd  threat  of  extinction  than 
it  is  today.  Paced  with  declining  equity 
positions  and  high  interest  rates, 
many  farmers  are  In  real  danger  of  not 
obtaining  the  credit  they  need  to  put 
in  a  crop  this  spring.  And.  all  farmers 
are  struggling  under  market  condi- 
tions which  have  cut  both  exports  and 
prices  to  levels  below  which  even  the 
most  efficient  farmers  have  difficulty 
surviving. 

Nowhere  is  the  current  farm  finan- 
cial crisis  more  evident  than  on  the 
main  streets  of  the  farming  communi- 
ties of  the  Midwest.  It  Is  there  that 
the  economic  interdependence  of  town 
and  country  Is  played  out  dally  In 
transactions  between  farmers  and  the 
business  owners  with  which  they  deal. 

Recognition  of  this  Interdependence 
was  made  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
New  Ulm,  MI,  with  establishment  of 
the  Farm-City  Hub  Club.  Each  year, 
this  organization  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness owners  gives  an  Outstanding 
Service  to  Agriculture  Award  to  one 
individual  who  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  promoting  cooperation 
between  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 

This  year's  recipient  of  this  prestigi- 
ous award  is  Erwln  Hllleshelm,  who, 
with  his  wife,  EHaine,  farmed  in  the 
New  Ulm  area  for  40  ye>  rs  before  re- 
tiring last  fall. 

Erwln,  in  addition  to  being  a  success- 
ful farmer,  has  a  long  record  of  varied 
community  service.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  local  school  board,  has 
been  active  on  regional  boards  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  Midwest 
Breeders,  and  AMPI,  and  has  been 
active  In  promoting  recreational  op- 
portimlties  for  yoimg  people  in  his 
community. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments represented  in  E^-wln  HlUe- 
shelm,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  recent 
article  on  him  from  the  New  Ulm 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Ulm  (MN)  Joumal] 

HiLLESHEiM  Receives  Hub  Club  Award 

(By  Donna  Weber) 

Erwln  Hllleshelm  is  the  1985  recipient  of 
the  Outstanding  Service  to  Agriculture 
Award  of  the  Farm-City  Hub  CTub. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Hllleshelm  at 
the  club's  annual  banquet  Saturday  night. 
It  recognizes  HUleshelm's  contributions  in 
promoting  cooperation  between  rural  and 
city  residents. 

Hllleshelm  grew  up  In  Sigel  Township  and 
farmed  there  for  40  years.  He  and  his  wife 
Elaine  moved  to  New  Ulm  in  November,  and 
they're  'getting  adjusted"  to  town  life. 

His  reaction  to  receiving  the  award  was  as- 
tonishment. "They  really  surprised  me, "  he 
said.  "It's  an  honor." 

Hllleshelm  owns  two  farms  in  Sigel  Tbwn- 
ship  and  resided  near  Clear  Lake.  He  char- 


acterized his  farming  operations  as  "divers^ 
fled"  with  alfalfa,  com.  soybeans,  hogs, 
dairy  cows  and  chickens.  Approximately  40 
to  45  cows  made  up  the  dairy  herd,  and  the 
majority  of  the  crops  were  fed  to  the  live- 
stock. "Those  cows  take  a  lot  of  hay,"  he 
said. 

Because  Hllleshelm  believes  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Farm-City  Hub  Club  in  promot- 
ing cooperation  between  agriculture  and  ag- 
ribusiness, he's  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
club.  "It's  good  to  let  the  city  people  know 
about  farming."  he  said.  '"And  it  really  has 
worked,  by  gosh!" 

The  concept  of  family  farming  is  impor- 
tant to  Erwln  and  Elaine,  "'There  aren't 
many  families  that  are  as  close  as  we  are," 
Erwln  said.  Six  of  the  nine  Hllleshelm  chil- 
dren are  farming  at  the  present  time. 

Moving  to  town  has  not  kept  HiUesheim 
away  from  the  farm.  He  frequently  visits  his 
sons'  farms  and  helps  with  the  work.  "We 
work  together  .  .  .  haying,  planting,  har- 
vesting," he  said. 

Hllleshelm  started  farming  with  four 
horses,  a  gift  from  his  father.  "We  bad 
seven  cows,  a  few  brood  sows,"  he  said.  "We 
made  a  living  then." 

Hard  work  didn't  bother  the  HiUeshelms 
oither.  "It  was  worih  It,"  Elaine  said. 

They  acknowledged  that  farming  current- 
ly is  experiencing  hard  times.  "It's  tough 
right  now,"  HUlesheim  said.  "Well  Just 
have  to  hold  back  until  It  gets  better. 
There's  been  lulls  before.  Well  weather  this 
one  too." 

In  addition  to  belonging  to  the  Farm-City 
Hub  Club.  Hillesheim  has  a  record  of  com- 
munity involvement  that  includes  ineml)er- 
ship  on  the  District  179  school  board.  AMPI 
divisional  board.  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion regional  board.  Midwest  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation board  and  the  Sigel  Baseball  Asso- 
ciation board. 

Hillesheim  was  one  of  the  organizers  for 
construction  of  the  township  baseball  field. 
""I  had  a  whole  lot  of  kids  who  played  base- 
ball, he  said.  '"I'd  sooner  have  them  on  the 
baseball  field  than  on  the  road." 

Milking  cows  kept  Hillesheim  busy  every 
morning  and  evening  for  nearly  four  dec- 
ades. When  his  sons  started  to  take  over  the 
milking,  he  found  time  to  Join  the  Farm- 
City  Hub  Club.  He  serves  on  the  member- 
ship committee  of  the  organization.  He  has 
worked  at  Hub  Club  Heritagefest  and  Farm 
Fest  foodstands.  "I've  fried  so  many  brats 
already,"  he  said  adding  that  the  job  was 
enjoyable  because  he  liked  visitiiig  with 
people. 

Don  Potter,  1984  recipient  of  the  award 
and  chairman  of  the  Hub  Club  legislative 
committee,  said  that  HiUesheim  is  "always 
willing  to  share  his  time  for  betterment  of 
the  community." 


THE  FARM  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  finafiCial 
crisis  facing  many  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. They  need  immediate  help.  Let's 
not  forget  that  it  wasn't  the  farmer 
who  caused  high  inflation  or  high  in- 
terest rates.  It  wasn't  the  farmer  who 
caused  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  work 
against  him  outside  the  United  States. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  farmers'  plight.  And  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  save  the  family  farm. 
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That  is  why  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  10  other 
concerned  Senators  January  31  in 
sending  an  urgent  letter  to  the  admin- 
istration seelting  changes  in  farm  debt 
and  credit  policies. 

The  administration  responded  about 
1  week  later  with  a  proposal,  the  main 
tenents  of  which  are: 

Banks  may  write  down  interest  rates 
of  farm  loans  in  exchange  for  Federal 
guarantees  of  the  principal; 

Loan  guarantees  will  be  available  to 
meet  demand; 

Additional  field  personnel  will  be 
provided  to  reduce  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  backlog  of  cases; 

A  task  force  has  been  established 
within  the  administration  to  expedite 
the  debt/credit  issue;  and 

The  administration  agreed  to  make 
sure  farmers  have  access  to  operating 
loans  even  if  their  local  lending  insti- 
tutions fail. 

That  is  how  the  administration's  re- 
sponse was  explained  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  And  I  very  likely  would  sup- 
port additional  steps  that  have  been 
proposed  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league David  Boren.  as  well  as  ideas 
expressed  by  other  farm  State  Sena- 
tors. 

I  spent  all  of  last  week  in  my  State, 
and  participated  in  several  agricultur- 
al meetings.  And  I  must  tell  you  that 
while  Oklahoma  may  not  be  the  State 
you  hear  about  the  most  on  the 
evening  network  news,  its  problems 
are  just  as  severe  as  those  of  any  other 
State. 

The  family  farm  must  be  saved.  It  is 
the  backbone  of  my  State's  economy 
and  a  way  of  life  for  thousands  of 
Oklahomans. 

Of  course,  emergency  aid  will  not 
solve  all  the  farmers'  problems,  but  it 
win  allow  many  of  them  to  continue 
their  businesses.  The  answer  to  their 
longer  term  problems  are  first,  a  sensi- 
ble farm  bill  and  second,  a  Federal 
Government  that  lives  within  its 
means.  We  have  got  to  get  overall  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control. 

I  have  a  farm  bill  proposal  which  I 
outlined  to  Oklahoma  farmers  last 
week  and  would  like  to  discuss  with 
other  Senators.  But  beyond  this,  the 
word  I  got  from  farmers  across  my 
State  was  "cut  Goveriunent  spending." 
The  farmers  do  not  mind  taking  their 
fair  share  of  reductions,  but  they  do 
not  want  the  budget  balanced  on  their 
backs  either.  I  know  there  are  other 
Senators  who  will  join  me  In  ensuring 
farmers  are  not  singled  out  imf airly. 

If  Congress  has  the  will  to  make  the 
necessary  spending  cuts  and  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  believe  we  will  see  inter- 
est rates  fall  significantly.  Lower  inter- 
est rates  will  take  a  lot  of  the  pressure 
off  the  farm  debt  problem  and  ease 
the  financial  crunch  farmers  are 
facing  today. 


CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
BEER  EXPORTS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  the  unfair,  unrea- 
sonable and  unlawful  barriers  that 
have  been  erected  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  sale  of  U.S.  brewed 
beer  in  Canada.  Both  governmental 
and  private  restraints  in  Canada  differ 
sharply  with  the  open  access  to  the 
U.S.  market  enjoyed  by  Canadian 
brewers. 

The  barriers  in  the  United  States  to 
Canadian  beer  are  minimal.  Import 
tariffs  are  low  and  no  discriminatory 
taxes  or  markups  are  imposed.  Canadi- 
an imports  are  stocked  and  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
same  outlets  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  our  domestic  beer. 

By  contrast,  American  beers  in 
Canada  are  confronted  by  restrictive, 
discriminatory,  and  artificial  barriers 
erected  by  the  Canadian  brewers  and 
the  Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments.  These  barriers  make 
meaningful  competition  by  non-Cana- 
dian brands  impossible. 

Unacceptable  Canadian  restrictions 
include:  first,  a  Federal  import  duty  on 
beer  and  containers  that  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  duties  imposed  on  Canadian 
beer  by  the  United  States;  second,  ar- 
bitrary and  exclusionary  Provincial 
"listing"  requirements;  third,  exorbi- 
tant markups  by  Provincial  alcoholic 
beverage  sales  outlets  in  all  or  most 
Provinces;  fourth,  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  U.S.  beer  from  retail  outlets  ac- 
counting for  95  percent  of  beer  sales  in 
Ontario.  Canada's  largest  Province; 
and  fifth,  a  similar  exclusion  in 
Quebec  of  U.S.  beer  from  grocery  and 
convenience  stores,  which  account  for 
the  vast  majority  of  beer  sales  In  that 
Province. 

So  massive  are  the  barriers  to  n.S. 
beers  that  the  two  largest  U.S.  brew- 
ers, Anheuser-Busch  and  MUler— 
which  Is  headquartered  in  Wisconsin- 
have  been  forced  to  license  production 
of  their  most  important  brands,  Bud- 
welser  and  High  Life,  to  Canadian 
brewers.  Without  this  licensing  agree- 
ment Budwelser  and  Miller  High  Life 
could  not  have  any  significant  pres- 
ence in  the  Canadian  market. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remedy  these  in- 
equities, Mr.  President.  The  new  Cana- 
dian Government  is  committed  both  to 
improved  U.S.  relations  and  to  reduced 
trade  barriers.  I  find  this  an  encourag- 
ing note  in  an  otherwise  Intolerable 
situation.  The  overall  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance with  Canada  has  worsened,  a 
result,  I  believe,  of  restrictive  Canadi- 
an practices  such  as  those  applied  to 
beer. 

Mr.  Allan  A.  Rubin,  Government  Af- 
fairs Counsel  for  the  G.  Heileman 
Brewing  Co.,  forcefully  outlined  the 
case  for  reduced  Canadian  trade  bar- 
riers in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Trade  Policy  Staff  Committee  of  the 


U.S.  Trade  Representative.  I  ask  that 
the  complete  text  of  his  testimony  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TKBTiMOirr  or  Allan  A.  Rdbin 

Heileman  Is  presently  the  4th  largest 
brewer  In  the  U.S.  and.  if  its  agreement  to 
acquire  the  No.  6  brewer  Pabst  Is  successful. 
it  will  leapfrog  into  third  place.  This  past 
year  over  18  million  barrels  of  beer  were 
produced  by  Helleman-owned  plants  located 
in  11  cities,  accounting  for  1984  sales  in 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  for  payment 
of  over  $200  million  in  federal  and  state 
malt  beverage  excise  taxes. 

Ever  since  the  early  1970's  the  United 
States  Brewers  Association,  which  until  the 
early  1980's  represented  brewers  who  pro- 
duced over  75%  of  domestic  beer,  vigorously 
supported  the  principle  of  free  trade  and.  if 
that  broad  goal  proved  unattainable,  trade 
at  least  free  of  tariffs  and  other  duties,  how- 
ever designated.  To  achieve  that  objective, 
the  USBA  on  various  occasions  publicly  ad- 
vocated reciprocity  as  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse designed  to  end  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory foreign  trade  barriers.  Presentations 
to  that  effect  were  made  by  the  USBA  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  (Investigation 
No.  332-66).  in  1972;  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1980:  and  to  the  ITC  and  to 
this  Committee  in  1980. 

Similarly,  representatives  of  other  impor- 
tant U.S.  brewers,  such  as  Stroh-Schlitz, 
Pabst,  Genesee  and  Christian  Schmidt  have 
all  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  establishing  free  trade  with 
Canada. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  free  trade 
with  Canada  would  constitute  an  economic 
plus  for  the  U.S.  brewing  industry  which 
presently  finds  itself  in  the  doldrums  of  flat 
sales  and  intense  domestic  competition 
(179.500.000  barrels  sold  in  1982.  only  176 
million  in  1984).  Pew  U.S.  brewers  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  barrellage  sales 
of  past  years  and  projections  for  the  imme- 
diate future  are  still  less  encouraging.  E^ren 
were  it  possible  to  reverse  the  recent  decline 
In  barrelltige.  the  history  of  the  industry  in- 
dicates that  sales  of  all  but  the  largest  of 
the  brewers,  would  suffer. 

Moreover,  that  history  reveals  a  very  sub- 
stantial attrition  in  both  the  number  of 
brewing  companies  and  of  plants;  and 
present  circumstances  Indicate  an  immedi- 
ate further  decline  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent brewers.  The  severity  of  the  attri- 
tion in  U.S.  breweries  from  197  in  1965  to  51 
in  1984  was  moderated  only  by  the  forma- 
tion of  half  dozen  specialty  or  micro  brew- 
eries during  that  period.  In  the  recent  past, 
previously  strong  local,  regional  and  even 
national  brewers  have  either  closed  or  sold 
out.  To  Illustrate,  national  brewer  Schlitz; 
regional  brewers  Schaeffer,  Rainier.  Lone 
Star.  Olympia,  Carling-National.  and  Blitz- 
Welnhard;  and  local  brewers  Palls  City. 
Koch  and  Duncan,  have  all  either  been  ab- 
sorbed by  another  brewer  or  terminated  op- 
erations. 

The  present  economic  difficulties  being 
experienced  by  the  U.S.  brewing  industry 
will  be  further  exacerbated  if  the  massive 
$150  billion  U.S.  trade  deficits  projected  by 
reputable  economists  for  each  of  the  next 
several  years  are  accurate.  D.S.  trade  with 


Canada  alone  contributes  approximately. 
$20  billion  of  that  trade  deficit,  which  is  to 
some  extent  being  perpetuated  by  a  com- 
paratively weak  Canadian  dollar,  now 
valued  at  about  7St  U.S. 

A  document  recently  filed  by  the  USBA 
with  the  International  Trade  Conmiission 
discloses  that  1983  Canadian  beer  exports  to 
the  U.S.  totaled  over  57  million  gallons,  with 
a  CIP  value  of  slightly  under  $130  million. 
1983  U.S.  beer  exports  to  Canada,  by  com- 
parison, totaled  about  9%  of  that,  only 
slightly  over  5  million  gallons  with  a  value 
of  under  $10  million.  The  USBA  document 
also  reveals  that  the  comparative  situation 
worsened  last  year.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1984,  Canadian  beer  exports  to 
the  U.S.  totaled  almost  52  million  gallons 
valued  at  over  $119  million  against  U.S.  beer 
exports  to  Canada  of  a  mere  3,350.000  gal- 
lons valued  at  a  Uttle  over  6Vk  million  dol- 
lars. 

This  gross  imbalance  in  U.S.  malt  bever- 
age trade  with  Canada  is  clearly  attributa- 
ble to  the  easy  access  to  U.S.  markets  and  to 
the  non-discriminatory  fair  trade  in  the  U.S. 
accorded  Canadian  beer  in  contrast  to  a 
plethora  of  Canadian  barriers,  both  federal 
and  provincial,  and  both  tariff  and  non- 
tariff,  which  Initially  operate  to  deny  access 
and.  if  entry  is  obtained,  to  prevent  mean- 
ingful competition  by  imports  in  Canada. 

The  first,  and  only  significant  federal  bar- 
rier encountered  by  an  American  brewer  at- 
tempting to  export  to  Canada  is  an  exces- 
sive federal  tariff  of  approximately  20«  per 
gallon,  based  on  15«  per  imperial  gallon  of 
beer  plus  15%  on  the  container  in  which  the 
beer  is  packaged,  compared  to  an  extremely 
modest  6t  per  gallon  total  U.S.  Uriff.  Al- 
though the  Canadian  tariff,  at  over  3  times 
that  of  the  U.S.,  is -«*ireasonably  high,  at 
least  it  does  not  discnminate  any  more  than 
any  ether  tariff.  Incidentally,  additional  Ca- 
nadian federal  provisions  Impose  dual  lan- 
guage and  metric  net  content  labeling. 

The  mort  difficult  situation  confronting 
those  desiring  to  export  beer  to  Canada  re- 
sulU  from  the  multiplicity  of  discriminatory 
provincial  listing  requirements,  mark-ups. 
marketing  practices  and  distribution  con- 
straints, all  of  which  combine  to  establish 
an  extremely  difficult  set  of  standards  to  be 
met  by  imports  and  different,  much  more  le- 
nient, standards  for  provincial  beer. 

Although  each  province  maintains  a 
slightly  different  system  for  controlling  the 
marketing  of  malt  beverages,  the  one  simi- 
larity that  runs  through  all  is  discrimina- 
tion of  a  magnitude  that  precludes  either 
free  or  fair  trade  for  imports.  These  restric- 
tive and  discriminatory  provincial  barriers 
generally  include  a  listing  requirement 
which  is  interpreted  and  applied  to  protect 
provincial  products  from  import  competi- 
tion; harshly  discriminatory  mark-ups,  or 
disguised  duties,  which  significantly  favor 
the  local  product  (the  Canadian  required 
"round-up"  to  the  nearest  5«  exaggerates 
the  discrepancy);  and  a  distribution  system 
which  denies  import  beer  the  opportunity  to 
be  marketed  in  retail  outlets  where  most 
malt  beverages  are  sold,  relegating  imported 
beer  only  to  liquor  and  wine  outlets.  The 
precise  impediments  existing  in  each  prov- 
ince against  beer  imports  are  detailed,  prov- 
ince by  province,  in  documents  already  filed 
by  Heileman  and  further  amplification  now 
should  be  unnecessary.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  suggest  that  the  documents  itemizing 
specific  discrimination  by  provinces  against 
imports  in  favor  of  domestic  beer,  under  the 
categories  of  (1)  listing  practices;  (2)  quotas; 
(3)  mark-ups:   (4)  distribution   limitations; 


and  (5)  number  of  listings  granted,  warrant 
consideration  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  these  impediments 
to  fair  trade. 

These  discriminatory  provincial  barriers 
have  been  nurtured  and  sustained  by  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  the  provinces  are 
absolutely  autonomous  and  therefore  not 
subject,  in  this  area,  to  federal  government 
constraints  or  dictates.  Additionally,  it  has 
been  the  prevailing  Canadian  view  that  pro- 
vincial barriers  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
GATT  or  other  treaty  obligations  of  Canada 
to  the  United  SUtes.  We  think  that  both 
these  opinions  are.  at  best,  questionable  and 
are  probably  erroneous. 

To  support  this  conjecture,  I  refer  you  to 
the  Brief  recently  presented  to  the  U8TR 
by  the  Washington  law  offices  of  Wald, 
Harkrader  &  Ross  which  concludes  that, 
under  Section  91(2)  of  the  British  North 
American  Act.  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  including  beer,  into  Canada  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government, 
and  any  powers  exercised  by  the  provincial 
governments  or  their  agencies  would  have 
to  be  derived  from  the  federal  government. 

That  same  Brief  also  concludes  that  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed, properly  extends  to  unreasonable  and 
discriminatory  acts  by  the  provincial  "politi- 
cal subdivision"  authorities. 

The  G.  Heileman  Brewing  Company  is 
firmly  convinced  that  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  to  establish  free  trade  in 
the  malt  beverage  sector  would  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  and  should  be  undertaken 
immediately. 

Adoption  of  free  trade  would  benefit  the 
brewing  industries  by  eliminating  all  feder- 
al, state  and  provincial  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers.  It  would  also  advance  the  goal  of 
"harmonization"  without  raising  adverse 
elements  inherent  in  "reciprocity"  or 
"equity"  proposals  and  would  help  moder- 
ate the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  deficits. 

EsUblishment  of  free  trade  with  Canada 
would  make  the  Canadian  malt  beverage 
market  and  the  U.S.  malt  beverage  market 
fully  accessible  to  each  other  and  obviate 
the  need  to  address  and  correct,  on  an  item 
by  item  basis,  each  Individual  barrier,  tariff 
or  non-tariff,  imposed  by  either  the  national 
government  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
either.  Malt  beverage  production  in  one 
country  would  be  permitted  to  compete 
head-on  with  the  imports  from  the  other  on 
the  realistic  basis  of  quality  and  taste  rather 
than  of  protectionism.  Pree  trade  between 
the  two  countries  would  promote  efficiency 
in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  the 
malt  beverages  of  both  nations  by  expand- 
ing marketing  areas  and  eliminating  distor- 
tions based  solely  on  artificial  boundaries. 

Accordingly,  the  G.  Heileman  Brewing 
Company  recommends  that  both  govern- 
ments enter  Into  negotiations  to  esUblish 
free  trade  in  the  malt  beverage  sector 
(TSUS  167.05)  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  removing  all 
tariff  and  non-tariff  trade  barriers  presently 
effective  in  either  country. 


THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
CONFERENCE  ON  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL  ; 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31.  and  February  1,  1985.  I 
was  proud  to  sponsor  the  first  Western 
Hemisphere  Conference  on  Narcotics 
Control. 


This  gathering,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Washington,  consisted  of  represent- 
atives of  almost  every  major  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Justice 
ministers  of  some  nations,  the  drug 
czars  of  others,  came  to  Washington  to 
share  experiences,  views,  and  recom- 
mendations on  a  devastating  problem 
affecting  each  and  every  one  of  our 
nations:  narcotics  abuse. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  conference, 
the  top  drug  control  officials  of  the 
United  States  addressed  the  delegates 
on  Just  about  every  aspect  of  the  drug 
abuse  situation.  They  included  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense;  Dr. 
Carlton  Turner,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Drug  Abuse  Policy; 
Lt.  Gen.  R.  Dean  Tice,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense  Task  Force  on 
Drug  Abuse;  Adm.  James  Gracey. 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 
Dr.  D.I.  Macdonald,  Director  of 
ADAMHA;  Jon  Thomas,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters:  William  Webster.  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI;  Francis  Mullen,  Di- 
rector of  the  DEIA;  William  von  Raab, 
Conunissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service;  Dr.  William  PoUin,  Director  of 
NIDA;  and  Dr.  Robert  Niven,  Director 
of  NIAAA.  With  these  deliveries,  every 
branch  of  government  was  accounted 
for,  and  every  speaker  delineated 
plans  for  future  direction  of  their 
agency's  antidrug  abuse  efforts. 

On  the  second  day,  the  delegates, 
representing  the  nations  of  Argentina, 
Bahamas,  Belize,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador.  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Paraguay.  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Venezu- 
ela participated  in  panel  discussions. 
The  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse  situa- 
tion given  special  emphasis  were  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment;  drug 
law  enforcement;  and  narcoterrorism. 

Mr.  President,  every  single  one  of 
the  conference  participants  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics Control.  The  realization  of  the 
Impact  of  drug  abuse  on  society  is  a 
new  one  for  some  of  these  nations,  but 
the  concern  and  the  determination  to 
find  solutions  were  universal  among 
the  countries  represented. 

Belize,  for  example,  a  tiny  but  trou- 
bled nation,  was  represented  by  their 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  their  com- 
missioner of  police.  Both  gentlemen 
spHDke  eloquently  of  their  govern- 
ment's awareness  of  their  growing 
drug  production,  and  consumption, 
problems,  and  of  their  recent  efforts 
to  curb  drug  cultivation  and  use.  An- 
other example  is  the  brave  nation  of 
Colombia,  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence by  their  Vice  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  courageous  woman,  with  whom  I 
had  worked  on  previous  occasions,  pre- 
sented in  detail  the  numerous  efforts 
being  made  by  Columbia  in  its  cele- 
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brated.  and  continuously  successful, 
war  against  drugs. 

These  were  some  of  the  nations 
making  efforts  to  stop  the  problem  of 
illicit  narcotics  internally;  there  were 
also  nations  represented  at  this  con- 
ference who  have  made  no  effort. 
While  their  participation  was  encour- 
aging, this  conference  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  nations  like  Bolivia  to  be 
warned  that  the  United  States  would 
unequivocally  cut  off  foreign  aid  funds 
if  they  did  not  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  curb  their  drug  production.  I 
think  everyone  at  the  conference  will 
agree  that  the  time  has  come  for  seri- 
ous measures  to  be  taken  to  stem  the 
tide  of  drug  abuse  in  our  nations. 

This  mutual  sharing  of  information 
regarding  drug  abuse  prevention,  and 
treatment,  drug  law  enforcement,  and 
narcoterrorism,  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  drug  abuse,  demonstrated  how 
this  forum,  and  others  to  follow,  could 
be  if  immeasurable  benefit  to  each  of 
us.  And  I  think  that  view  was  general- 
ly shared  by  the  conference  partici- 
pants, as  just  about  every  delegate  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  an  annual  gath- 
ering of  this  kind.  I  am  happy  to 
oblige,  and  invite  my  colleagues  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  dialog, 
and  the  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  struggles  and  hardships 
endured  by  Soviet  Jews. 

Each  year  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
express  their  desire  to  emigrate. 

Over  20,000  Refuseniks  have  had 
their  requests  denied  and  have  further 
suffered  harassment,  job  dismissal, 
school  expulsion,  and  public  denounce- 
ment as  traitors. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  chosen  to  ignore  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  of  1975,  and  other  interna- 
tional human  rights  agreements, 
wherein  they  agreed  to  respect  individ- 
ual rights  to  the  freedom  of  religion, 
cultural  practices,  and  emigration. 

As  a  nation  founded  on  the  cause  of 
freedom,  we  must  join  together  to  ex- 
press our  concern  for  the  abuse  and 
mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  urge 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  their  commitments  to  human 
rights. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AP- 
PROVE THE  COMPACT  OP 
FREE  ASSOCIATION-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  22 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  is  attached  a  draft  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  to  approve  the  "Compact 
of  Free  Association."  the  negotiated 
instrument  setting  forth  the  future 
political  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  two  political  juris- 
dictions of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  Compact  of  Free  Association  is 
the  result  of  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  continuous  and  comprehensive  ne- 
gotiations, spanning  the  administra- 
tions of  four  Presidents.  The  transmis- 
sion of  the  proposed  Joint  Resolution 
today,  and  Congressional  enactment  of 
it,  marks  the  last  step  in  the  Compact 
approval  process. 

The  full  text  of  the  Compact  is  part 
of  the  draft  Joint  Resolution,  which  I 
request  be  introduced,  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees,  and  enacted. 
I  also  request  that  the  Congress  note 
the  agreements  subsidiary  to  the  Com- 
pact. Also  attached  is  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  to  facilitate  your  consid- 
eration of  the  Compact. 

I  originally  submitted  this  same 
draft  Joint  Resolution  to  the  98th 
Congress  on  March  30,  1984.  Before 
their  adjournment,  both  Houses  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution. The  Administration  stands  by 
the  policies  it  outlined  during  these 
hearings  and  hopes  that  they  will 
serve  to  expedite  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Compact  In  this  new 
Congress. 

The  defense  and  land  use  provisions 
of  the  Compact  extend  indefinitely 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fore- 
close access  to  the  area  to  third  coun- 
tries for  military  purposes.  These  pro- 
visions are  of  great  importance  to  our 
strategic  position  in  the  Pacific  and 
enable  us  to  continue  preserving  re- 
gional security  and  peace. 

Since  1947,  the  islands  of  the  Trust 
Territory  have  been  administered  by 
the  United  States  under  a  Trusteeship 
Agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  This  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  would 
fulfill  our  commitment  under  that 
Agreement  to  bring  about  self-govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  freely  ex- 
pressed   wishes    of   the    peoples   con- 


cerned. Upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  another  polit- 
ical jurisdiction  of  Trust  Territory— 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands— will 
become  a  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Compact  was  signed  for  the 
United  States  by  Ambassador  Fred  M. 
Zeder,  II,  on  October  1,  1982.  with  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and 
on  June  25.  1983,  with  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands.  It  is  the  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  broadly  representative 
groups  of  delegates  from  the  prospec- 
tive freely  associated  states. 

In  1983.  United  Nations-observed 
plebiscites  produced  high  voter  partici- 
pation, and  the  Compact  was  approved 
by  impressive  majorities.  In  addition 
to  approval  in  the  plebiscites,  the 
Compact  has  been  approved  by  the 
governments  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  Joint  Reso- 
lution approving  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  would  be  a  major  step 
leading  to  the  termination  of  the 
Trusteeeship  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council, 
which  the  United  States  entered  Into 
by  Joint  Resolution  on  July  18,  1947. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reacait. 

Thx  White  House,  February  20,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:39  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  19.  United  States  Code, 
section  2211.  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker 
appoints  the  following  members  of 
that  committee  to  be  accredited  by  the 
President  as  official  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegations  to  International  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements 
during  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  been  designated  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
during  the  99th  Congress:  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Archer. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-413.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  exempt  a  commissioned 
officer  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  from 
grade-celling  accountability;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-414.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  funds 
obligated  in  the  chemical  warfare  and  bio- 
logical defense  research  programs,  and  on 
use  of  human  subjects  for  testing  of  chemi- 
cal or  biological  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC -415.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-416.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  Armed  Services. 

EC-417.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  order  proposed  to  be  Issued  relating 
to  certain  function  transfers  and  redesigna- 
tlons  of  positions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC -4 18.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  the  Army  In- 
tends to  dispose  of  16  chemical  munitions  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-419.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tf' 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  assist- 
ance sale  to  Egypt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-420.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  Redstone  Arse- 
nal Support  Activity,  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala- 
bama to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-421.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  function  at  HIU  AFB,  Utah 
to  performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-422.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  transactions  by  the  Bank  with 
Communist  countries  during  December 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-423.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Examination  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank's  Financial  Statements  for  the  Years 
Ended  September  30,  1983  and  1982  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  ^    „ 

EC-424.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtlon  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  the  first  three  quarterly  reports 
for  fy  1984  for  the  Urban  Mass  TransporU- 
tlon Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-425.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  fourth  quarter  report  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
for  fy  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-426.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  waiver  of  the  requirement  for  establish- 
ing Research  and  Technology  Application 
Offices  within  the  Veterans  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-427.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  twelfth 
annual  report  of  the  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.. 

EC-428.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Governmental  Affairs, 
AMTRAK,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Annual  Route  Review- 
Fiscal  Year  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

NiCKLES): 

S.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50-percent 
nondeductible  tax  on  certain  profits  realized 
in  connection  with  corporate  takeover  at- 
tempts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Long,  Mr.  SttwtHb,  Mr.   Ford,  Mr. 

DeCohcini,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Bentsih): 

S.  477.  A  bill  to  enhance  rail  competition 

and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail  rates  where 

there  is  an  absence  of  effective  competition; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  478.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to 
create  a  trust  fund  for  the  reclamation  of 
imderground  mines  and  a  trust  fund  for  sur- 
face mines  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  act  of  vio- 
lence or  threat  of  violence  In  a  labor  dispute 
and  any  conspiracy  to  accomplish  such  act 
or  threat  and  to  impose  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  East  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  postsecondary  institutions  to  re- 
spond to  the  continuing  education  needs  of 
adults;  to  link  postsecondary  resources  more 
closely  to  the  preparation  and  performance 
of  the  American  work  force,  and  to  enhance 
Federal  policies  affecting  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  human  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  481.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Cris- 
tina  Perez-Lopez:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
8.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion on  Income  tax  forms  of  contributions  to 
retire  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  483.  A  bill  entitled  the    -Intergovem- 
mental  Regulatory  Rehef  Act  of  1985";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HATCH:    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  SxArroRD,  Mr.  Qdayle.  Mr. 
Pell  and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Nation- 
al Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
to  clarify  the  treatment  of  submerged  lands 
and  ownership  by  the  Alaskan  Native  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
BJ.  Res.  53.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S  J.  Res.  54.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  Feder- 
al spending  responsibility;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 
BJ.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  24,  1985,  as    "National  Self-Help 
Housing  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Ht7ia»HREY,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Inouye.  Btrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  BtJMPERS,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
XiEviN,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  B4r.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Heflin,  and  Mr.  B4at8U- 

NAGA): 

BJ.  Res.  56.  A  joint  res<rfution  to  desig- 
nate April  1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month";  to  the  C^ommittee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  iNotrrE,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Glenn.   Mr.   Boren,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.    RiBGLE,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  NtTNN,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  CJore,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.   BtTRDicK,   Mr.   Sarbanes, 
Mr.     Pryor,     Mr.     Eagleton,     Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
Symms): 
S.J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  20,  1985,  through 
October    26,    1985,    as     "Lupus    Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Mattinoly. 
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Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bcrdick.  Mr.  WARNint. 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
HoLUNGS.  Mr.  iNomrE.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  58.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  21.   1985,  through 
April    27.    1985.   as   "National   Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoREN.   Mr.   Abdnor,  Mr.   Andrews, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Binga- 
liAN.   Mr.   BiTRDiCK.   Mr.   Byrd,   Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mrs.  Kassbbadm,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  LiAtTTENBERG,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Pressler,       Mr.       Proxmire,       Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  RiECLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.     Simon,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller.   Mr.    THTTRiiOND.    and    Mr. 
Kastzn): 
S.  Con.  Res.  15.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  United  States-Japan  trade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  Con.  Res.   16.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the   Job   Corps    Program    is   effective   and 
should  not  be  eliminated:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  Con.  Res.  17.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  discount  interest  rates  for  dis- 
tressed agricultural  lenders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NicKLES): 
S.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  50 
percent  nondeductible  tax  on  certain 
profits  realized  in  connection  with  cor- 
porate   takeover    attempts,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  ON  PROFITS  REALIZED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  CORPORATE  TAKEOVER  ATTEIfPTS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  impose  a 
50-percent  nondeductible  tax  on  what 
are  commonly  called  greenmail  profits, 
realized  in  connection  with  two-tier 
corporate  takeover  attempts  and  to 
make  the  interest  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  the  indebtedness  undertaken  in 
certain  hostile  attempts  nondeduct- 
ible. 

Senator  Don  Nickles  joins  me  as  an 
original  cosponsor  and  Congressman 
Jim  Jones  has  introduced  the  same 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  tax  code 
now  confers  tax  benefits  upon  those 


who  use  precious  credit  resources  in 
hostile  takeover  attempts  which  do 
not  always  treat  all  stockholders  alike 
and  which  have  no  apparent  benefits 
to  economic  productivity.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  stopping  the  misuse  of  the 
current  tax  code  in  those  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  excise  TAX  ON  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

(a)  General  Role.— Chapter  46  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
golden  parachute  payments)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  4M9A.  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  any  person  who  realizes  any 
greenmail  profits  a  tax  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  profits. 

"(b)  Greknmail  Profits.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  genexal.— The  term  greenmail 
profits'  means  any  gain  realized  by  a  4-per- 
cent shareholder  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  stock  in  the  corporation— 

"(A)  If  such  shareholder  held  such  stock 
(as  determined  under  section  1223)  for  a 
period  of  less  than  2  years,  and 

"(B>  if.  at  some  time  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change, there  was  a  public  tender  offer  for 
stock  in  such  corporation  or  a  4-percent 
shareholder  submitted  a  written  proposal  to 
such  corporation  which  suggests  or  sets 
forth  a  plan  mvolving  a  public  tender  offer. 

"(2)  4-PERCENT  SHAREHOLDER.- The  term  '4- 
percent  shareholder'  means  any  person  who 
owns  (directly  or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)  stock  possessing  4  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(3)  Public  tender  offer.— The  term 
'public  tender  offer'  means  any  offer  to  pur- 
chase (or  otherwise  acquire)  stock  In  the 
corporation  if  such  offer  was  required  to  be 
filed  or  registered  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  regulating  securities. 

"(c)  Exception  for  Certain  Shareholders 
AND  Employees.— The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  gain  real- 
ized by  any  person  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  in  any  corporation  if,  throughout 
the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  such 
sale  or  exchange,  such  person  was— 

"(1)  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  corporation,  or 

"(2)  a  4-percent  shareholder. 

"(d)  Administrative  Provision.- For  pur- 
poses of  subtitle  F.  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A. " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— 

(1)  Chapter  46  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  the 
table  of  sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

-CHAPTER    4»— GOLDEN    PARACHl'TE    PAYMENTS: 
GREENMAIL  PROFITS 

"Sec.  4999.  Golden  parachute  payments. 
"Sec.  4999A.  Greenmail  profits. 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


item  relating  to  chapter  46  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  46.  Golden  parachute  payments: 
greenmail  profits. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes after  February  6,  1985.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  agreements.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  pursuant 
to  a  written  agreement  in  existence  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1985. 

SEC.   Z.    INTEREST  ON    HOSTILE   ACQUISITION    IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. 

(a)  General  Role.- Part  IX  of  sulx:hapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  items  not 
deductible)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  279  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  r7»A.  INTEREST  ON  HOSTILE  ACQUISmON  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. 

"(a)  General  Ritle.- No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  interest  paid  or  accured 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  hos- 
tile acquisition  indebtedness. 

"(b)  Hostile  Acquisition  Indebtedness.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) In  general.— The  term  hostile  acqui- 
sition indebtedness'  means  any  junior  obli- 
gation issued  after  February  18.  1985,  in 
connection  with  a  hostile  acquisition. 

"(2)  Hostile  acquisition.— The  term  'hos- 
tile acquisition'  means  any  merger,  consoli- 
dation, acquisition  of  property  or  stock,  sep- 
aration, reorganization,  distribution  of  prop- 
erty (whether  or  not  in  liguidation).  or  any 
similar  transaction  involving  any  corpora- 
tion, and  any  other  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons acting  in  concert  who  acquired  during 
the  12-month  period  preceding  the  transac- 
tion stock  of  such  corporation  representing 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote,  or  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  the  shares  of  all  classes 
of  stock  (other  than  nonvoting  stock  which 
is  limited  and  preferred  as  to  dividends),  of 
such  corporation,  but  only  if  the  transac- 
tion, before  consummation,  was  not  formal- 
ly approved  by  a  majority  (consisting  of  at 
least  2  members)  of  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  conx)- 
ration.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, no  member  of  the  board  shall  be 
treated  as  independent  if  such  member  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  or 
was  nominated  by  the  person  or  group  of 
persons  referred  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Junior  obligation.— The  term  'junior 
obligation'  means  any  obligation  evidenced 
by  a  bond,  debenture,  note  or  certificate,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by 
any  person  which,  upon  issuance— 

"(A)  is  expressly  subordinated  in  right  of 
payment  to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  indebtedness,  whether 
outstanding  or  subsequently  issued,  of  the 
issuer  or  the  corporation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2): 

"(B)  is  indebtedness  of  a  person  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  gross 
assets  of  which  is  (or  following  the  hostile 
acquisition  would  be)  represented,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  cash,  and 
cash  equivalents;  or 

"(C)  bears  a  rating  from  any  nationally 
recognized  rating  agency  which  is  at  least 
two  ratings  inferior  to  the  rating  from  such 
agency  in  respect  of  any  other  substantial 
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class  of  indebtedness  of  the  issuer  or  the 
corporation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( b  )— 

"(1)  any  extension,  renewal,  or  refinanc- 
ing of  an  obligation  evidencing  a  pre-exist- 
ing obligation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the 
issuance  of  a  new  obligation,  and 

'"(2)  any  obligation  which  is  hostile  acqui- 
sition indebtedness  of  the  issuer  is  also  hos- 
tile acquisition  indebtedness  of  any  other 
person  which  Ijecomes  liable  for  such  obliga- 
tion as  guarantor,  endorser,  or  indemnitor 
or  which  assumes  liability  for  such  obliga- 
tion in  any  transaction." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  279 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  279A.  Interest  on  hostile  acquisition 
indebtedness." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to  obligations 
issued  after  February  18,  1985.« 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Long,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 

Ford,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 

Johnston,   Mr.    Melcher,   Mr. 

Gore,  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  enhance  rail  compe- 
tition and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail 
rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of  ef- 
fective competition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

consumer  rail  equity  act 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today,  the  Consimier  Rail 
Equity  Act  of  1985,  represents  a  broad- 
based  attempt  to  rectify  a  gross  in- 
equity that  is  affecting  the  well-being 
of  industry  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  the  coal  fields  of  Appalachia. 
to  the  golden  plains  of  the  Midwest,  to 
the  bounty  of  the  imperial  valley, 
thousands  of  American  business  enter- 
prises are  feeling  the  economic  pinch 
of  imcontrolled  railroad  monopoly 
power. 

When  Congress  approved  the  land- 
mark Staggers  Rail  Act  in  1980,  our 
intent  was  to  deregulate  the  American 
railroad  industry,  with  one  very  impor- 
tant exception. 

Congress  recognized  that  railroad 
deregulation  would  leave  some  ship- 
pers and  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  carrier  for  transportation  of 
their  goods  and  services.  In  short, 
some  consumers  and  shippers  would 
find  themselves  captive  to  that  par- 
ticular railroad's  monopoly  power.  In 
those  situations.  Congress  directed  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
[ICC]  to  protect  consumers  and  ship- 
pers against  the  rate  abuses  of  rail- 
road monopoly  power.  Despite  this 
clear  mandate,  the  ICC  has  adopted 
policies  which  have  left  monopolized 
shoppers  and  consumers  virtually  un- 
protected. 

The  bottom  line  in  this  scenario  is 
twofold.   The   ICC   has   blatantly   ig- 


nored the  intent  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  monopoly  rail  rates.  And  in 
the  process,  American  railroads  have 
reaped  wholesale  financial  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  American  consumers. 

ICC  rulings  have  caused  concern  not 
only  for  consumers  and  shippers,  but 
for  the  Federal  courts  as  well.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  stated  in  1981,  "The  legis- 
lation (meaning  the  Staggers  Act)  did 
not  strip  the  Commission  of  its  power 
and  duty  to  protect  shippers  from  tht 
unreasonable  high  rates  of  carriers 
with  market  dominance."  BurHngton 
Northern  Inc.  v.  U.S.,  661  F2d  964.  973 
(D.C.  Cir.  1981). 

As  time  passed,  the  indignation  of 
the  courts  increased.  In  Arizona 
Public  Service  v.  U.S.,  724  P2d  644 
(1984),  the  same  court  took  exception 
to  an  ICC  finding  of  no  market  domi- 
nance. The  court.  In  overturning  the 
ICC  decision,  found  "nothing  in  the 
record  that  might  reasonably  be 
viewed  as  factual  support  for  the  posi- 
tion that  intramodel  competition  con- 
strains prices  in  this  case."  The  court 
concluded  by  stating,  "the  ICC  review 
and  dismissal  of  this  challenge  bears 
the  earmarks  of  a  hasty  route,  not  the 
measured  passage  from  the  old  regime 
to  the  new,  for  which  Congress  provid- 
ed." 744  P2d  644  at  655. 

Clearly  Staggers  is  not  operating  as 
we  intended  in  1980.  Thanks  to  the 
ICC's  laisses  faire  approach  to  its  role 
in  implementing  the  Staggers  Act,  the 
railroads  have  been  free  to  charge  ex- 
cessive rates  which  have  adversely  af- 
fected farmers  and  agricultural  ship- 
pers, mining,  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies, small  businesses,  coal  produc- 
ers, and  American  consumers  in  gener- 
al. 

Whatever  the  form,  it  is  always 
American  consimiers  who  will,  in  the 
end,  feel  the  adverse  economic  impact 
of  monopoly  rail  rates.  When  a  rail- 
road arbitrarily  Increases  the  rate  it 
charges  to  an  electric  utility  to  haul 
coal  to  a  generating  facility,  that  in- 
crease is  passed  directly  onto  consum- 
ers in  the  form  of  a  higher  electric 
bill.  And  many  times,  that  increased 
transportation  cost  will  show  up  as  a 
line  item  on  a  utility  bill  under  the 
heading  "fuel  cost  adjustments."  And 
the  numbers  we  are  talking  about  here 
are  substantial  indeed. 

Consider,  that  in  Texas  the  total 
electric  utility  for  the  railroad  trans- 
E>ortation  of  coal  was  $16  million  in 
1976.  In  1983,  the  same  bill  was  a  stag- 
gering $713  million.  During  the  same 
period,  the  per  ton  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  utility  coal  went  from 
$11.50  a  ton  to  $24.50  a  ton. 

Another  example,  Florida.  In  1976. 
the  total  electric  utility  bill  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  was  $5  million. 
In  1983.  it  was  $102  million. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  serious  problems  associ- 
ated with  monopoly  rail  power  are  not 


restricted  to  the  coal  and  electric  utili- 
ty industries.  The  problem  is  broad  in 
scope  and  affects  a  diverse  slice  of 
American  society. 

It  affects  the  phosphate  industry  in 
Florida,  the  potash  manufacturer  in 
New  Mexico,  the  huge  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers  in  California  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  America's  heart- 
land. 

Representing  an  agricultural  State 
such  as  North  Dakota,  I  know  first- 
hand of  the  ways  in  which  railroad 
monopoly  power  is  adversely  affecting 
the  livelihoods  of  American  farmers. 
And  I  need  not  teU  you  that  many  of 
these  farmers  are  presently  engaged  in 
what  amounts  to  a  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic survival. 

Railroads  utilizing  the  free  market 
philosophy  of  Staggers,  are,  through 
anticompetitive  practices  able  to  force 
agricultural  shippers  out  of  a  competi- 
tive environment  into  situations  where 
they  are  just  as  captive  to  the  pricing 
power  of  railroads  as  the  coal  and  util- 
ity groups. 

A  railroad  is  currently  able,  merely 
by  failing  to  renew  a  switching  agree- 
ment with  another  line,  to  effectively 
eliminate  a  form  of  potential  competi- 
tion for  the  first  (airrier.  Even  the  rail- 
roads themselves  admit  the  current 
railroad  actions  are  designed  to  mo- 
nopolize traffic.  A  CEO  of  a  large  rail- 
road was  quoted  as  saying  "deregula- 
tion makes  it  imperative  that  you 
serve  markets  with  your  own  line,  and 
not  through  connecting  railroads  •  •  • 
other  railroads,  are  able  to  freeze  you 
out  of  the  market." 

The  problem  agricultural  shippers 
face  is  that  anticompetitive  actions  by 
the  railroad  also  freeze  grain  and 
other  <K)mm(xiity  shippers  out  of  mar- 
kets. 

Railroad  monopoly  power  has  the 
ability  to  dramatically  increase  a  farm- 
er's cost  of  doing  business.  When  the 
price  of  fertilizer,  seeds  and  other  bulk 
commodities  that  are  essential  to  a 
farmer's  operations  increase  as  a 
result  of  excessive  rail  rates,  the  obvi- 
ous result  is  increased  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  farmers. 

Excessive  rail  rates  hit  America's 
farmers  in  another  critical  way.  Farm- 
ers are  generally  at  the  mercy  of  large- 
scale  buyers  as  to  the  price  they  get 
for  their  products.  What  many  people 
do  not  understand  is  that  farmers 
have  very  Jittle  control  with  regard  to 
pricing.  When  large-scale  grain  buyers 
are  faced  with  excessive  rail  transpor- 
tation rates,  it  does  not  take  an  econo- 
mist to  figure  out  who  suffers  the  con- 
sequences. For  the  American  farmer, 
the  result  is  a  smaller  slice  of  pie.  For 
the  American  consumer,  the  result  is 
higher  prices  for  an  assortment  of 
grain-related  products.  Excessive  rail 
rates  are  also  inhibiting  our  ability  to 
export  agricultural  products.  And  in  so 
doing,  we  are  further  contributing  to 
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the  crisis  facing  American  farmers,  we 
are  adding  to  our  recordbrealiing  trade 
imbalance  and  we  are  simultaneously 
fueling  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  proba- 
bility of  future  rate  increases  and  how 
unrestrained  increases  will  affect  the 
rail  movement  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

At  the  present  time,  much  of  the 
grain  moved  by  rail,  is  being  moved  at 
very  competitive  prices.  The  ICC,  how- 
ever, has  given  the  impression  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  apply  the  coal 
rate  guidelines  to  the  movement  of 
grain. 

In  the  coal  rate  guidelines  the  ICC 
suggested  that  the  upper  limit  for  rail 
rates  should  be  the  stand  alone  cost, 
which  is  the  cost  that  would  be  in- 
curred if  the  shipper  was  forced  to 
build  its  own  railroad. 

In  the  pending  ICC  proceeding 
McCarty  Farma,  Inc.  v.  BN  Inc. 
(Docket  Nos.  37809  and  37809  (DUB.- 
NO.D).  The  ICC  aslced  for  comments 
on  whether  it  should  apply  the  coal 
rate  guidelines  to  captive  grain.  On 
November  10.  1983.  in  its  answer.  Bur- 
lington Northern  stated: 

There  is  no  conceptual  or  legal  justifica- 
tion for  regulating  market  dominant  coal 
traffic  differently  than  other  marltet  domi- 
nant traffic  under  the  statutory  scheme  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Congress 
has  chosen  to  make  no  distinction  between 
maximum  rate  regulation  on  coal  as  com- 
pared with  grain,  as  it  has  done,  for  exam- 
ple with  recyclables.  Thus,  the  defendant 
sees  no  economic  or  legal  Justification  for 
finding  these  grain  rates  unreasonable. 

The  numerous  problems  associated 
with  monopoly  rail  rates,  and  the  in- 
creasing court  concern  with  ICC  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Act, 
mandate  the  serious  attention  of  this 
Congress.  The  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  of  1985  has  been  developed  to  deal 
with  these  problems  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  the  will  and  intent  of  Congress 
as  stipulated  in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

This  legislative  package  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  reregulate  the  railroads. 
Rather,  this  bill  merely  reaffirms  the 
responsibility  of  the  ICC  in  its  imple- 
mentation of  the  Staggers  Act— a  de- 
regulation improvement  act. 

The  matter  of  excessive  rail  rates 
brought  on  by  monopoly  rail  power  is 
a  pervasive  problem  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  American  consumers.  Our  re- 
sponse to  this  very  real  problem,  in 
the  form  of  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  of  1985.  comes  not  a  moment  too 
soon. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  a  list  of  supporters  of  this 
legislation,  and  material  from  the  Na- 
tional Govemers'  Association  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  'Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act". 

SEC.  Z.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  and  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980  be  interpreted  and  implemented 
in  a  manner  which  will— 

(1)  revitalize  the  national  rall'oad  system, 

(2)  ensure  adequate  service  to  the  public, 

(3)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  nation's 
railroads  to  earn  adequate  revenues  under 
honest,  economical  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, and 

(4)  enhance  the  availability  of  competitive 
alternatives. 

under  a  balanced  approach  that  encourages 
and  promotes  intramodal  competition  while 
providing  adequate  protection  for  persons 
served  by  market  dominant  rail  carriers. 

SEC  1.  MARKET  DOMINANCE. 

(a)  Oetinition  or  Market  DoMiifAitcc— 
Section  10709(a)  of  title  49,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 

"(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  the  existence  or 
absence  of  effective  competition,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  only  transportation 
competition  for  movement  of  the  same  com- 
modity from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  the 
same  destination. 

"(2)  If  a  person  challenging  a  rate  demon- 
strates, with  respect  to  the  transportation 
to  which  the  rate  applies,  that  alternative 
non-circuitous  rail  service  is  not  available 
from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  the  same 
destination  (excluding  transportation  by  or 
over  the  lines  of  any  rail  carrier  that  partici- 
pates in  the  transportation  to  which  the 
rate  applies),  the  rail  c»rrier(8)  charging  or 
proposing  such  rate  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  market  dominance  over  the  transpor- 
tation to  which  the  challenged  rate  applies 
unless  the  rail  carrier(s)  charging  or  propos- 
ing the  rate  show(s)  and  the  Commission 
finds  that  effective  competition  exists  from 
other  carriers  or  modes  of  transportation 
for  the  transportation  to  which  the  rate  ap- 
plies." 

(b)  PRocKDtTRX.— (1)  Section  10709(b)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
section  10707  of  this  title  to  investigate"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "initiated  to  consid- 
er". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10709(c) 
is  amended  by  strllilng  out  "may  then  deter- 
mine" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
determine". 

SEC.  4.  RATE  REASONABLENESS. 

(a)  BUROCM  Of  PHOor.— Section 
10701a(bK2)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  to  determine  the 
reasonableneM  of  a  rate  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  rail  carrier 
establishing  the  challenge  rate  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proving  that  such  rate  is  rea- 
sonable." 

(b)  DifrmmiiAL  Ratss.— Section 
1070Ia(b)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  not  determine  a 
rate  to  be  reasonable  for  purposes  of  this 
section  If  such  rate  exceeils  the  fully-allo- 
cated cost  of  the  transportation  to  which 


the  rate  applies,  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  with  respect  to  the  challenged  rate, 
that  the  differential  in  excess  of  fully-allo- 
cated cost  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
would  result  were  the  rail  carrier,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  equitably  allocate  the 
burden  of  producting  revenues  required  to 
achieve  or  maintain  revenue  adequacy— 
"(A)  to  the  challenged  rate,  and 
"(B)  to  all  other  rates  which  yield  a  reve- 
nue-variable cost  percentage  in  excess  of  180 
percent  (or  such  lower  percentage  as  may  be 
in  effect  under  section  10709(d)(2))." 

(c)  DrmtMiNATioN  Prcx:kss.— (1)  Section 
10701a(b)(3)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  in- 
cluding the  policy"  after  "title"  and  by  in- 
serting "be  allowed  to"  before  "earn". 

(2)  Section  10701a(b)  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  is  reasonable,  the 
Commission  shall  make  specific  findings 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  consistency  of  such  rate  (and 
such  determination)  with  (i)  each  element 
of  the  rail  transportation  policy  in  section 
10101a  at  issue  in  the  proceeding,  and  (ID 
the  factors  described  in  section 
10707a(eH2HC):  and 

"(B)  where  applicable,  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)." 

(d)  AifSfDifzirrs  to  Rail  Transportatioh 
PoucY.— (1)  Section  lOlOla  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  demand 
for  services"  in  paragraph  (1);  by  inserting 
",  consistent  with  paragraph  (6)."  after  "min- 
imize" in  paragraph  (2):  and  by  amending 
paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  effective  competi- 
tion:". 

(2)  Paragraph  (15)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  to  encourage  and  promote  competi- 
tive transportation  rates  for  both  domestic 
energy  supplies  and  domestically  produced 
agricultural  conuncxlities  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  competitive  position  in  both 
import  and  export  markets." 

(e)  Accodhtihc:  Ihtlatioii  Adjusti«ht8.— 
(1)  Section  10707a(aM2)(B)  of  such  title  ia 
amended  by  Inserting  "actual  cost  experi- 
ence and"  after  "reflect";  by  inserting  "and 
changes  in  railroad  productivity,  volume, 
and  product  mix"  after  "labor,";  and  by  in- 
serting "  ,  or  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1984."  after  "1982". 

(2)  Section  10707a(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If.  and  to  the  extent  that,  a  rail  rate 
has  been  changed  under  this  subsection,  or 
pursuant  to  section  10706  or  10712  of  this 
title,  such  rate  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  any  subsequent  decreases  in  the 
rail  cost  adjustment  factor.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  compliance  with  this  para- 
graph. Such  Commission  actions  shall  not 
t)e  deemed  to  constitute  the  prescription  of 
maximum  rates,  and  shall  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  Implementation  of  individual 
rate  increases  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  title." 

(3)  Section  10709(dM3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  in  deter- 
mining the  revenue-variable  cost  percentage 
for  a  particular  rail  carrier  transportation, 
variable  costs  shall  be  determined  using  the 
Commission's  Rail  Form  A  cost-finding 
methodology  in  effect  as  of  February  20, 


1985,  until  changed  in  accordance  with  cost 
accounting  principles  established  by  the 
Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board  under 
section  11162  which  have  been  implement- 
ed, in  accordance  with  section  11163,  by 
Commission  order  which  is  final  and  no 
longer  subject  to  Judicial  review." 

(4)  Section  10712(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  shall  take  into 
account  changes  in  railroad  productivity, 
volume,  and  output  mix.  and  actual  cost  ex- 
perience". 

(f)  Time  Limits.— (1)  Section  10327(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)"  and  by  Inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
applies  to  any  such  matter  involving  rail 
rates." 

(2)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  a  shorter 
period  is  applicable  under  section  10707(b), 
the  Commission  shall  complete  any  rail  rate 
proceeding  and  make  its  final  decision 
therein  by  the  end  of  the  12th  month  after 
the  proceeding  is  commenced." 

SEC.  5.  standards  AND  PR(X:EDURES  for  DETER- 
MINING REVENUE  ADEQUACY. 

(a)  Staiidards  and  Proceddres  por  Deter- 
mination.—Section  10704(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  thereof  by  striking  out  "and  economic 
profit  or  return  (or  both)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "return";  and  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  standards  and  procedures  re- 
specting revenue  adequacy  and  any  action 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion to  determine  the  revenue  levels  that 
are  adequate  for  a  rail  carrier  within  the 
meaning  of  this  paragraph,  shall  provide— 

"(A)  for  identification  of  revenues,  ex- 
penses and  investment  base  reasonably  re- 
lated to  providing  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice; 

"(B)  for  Including  in  the  Investment  base 
of  a  rail  corner  only  those  assets  reasonably 
related  to  providing  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice valued  at  original  cost  depreciated  using 
straight-line  depreciation  over  the  economic 
life  of  the  assets,  less  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ferred tax  reserves  of  the  rail  carrier  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion; and 

"(C)  that  in  establishing  return  on  invest- 
ment base,  the  cost  of  capital  of  such  carrier 
shall  be  determined  using  the  actual  cost  of 
debt  capital,  and  reasonable  estimates  of 
the  current  cost  of  equity  capital  to  such 
rail  carrier. 

""(4)  In  any  action  by  the  Commission  to 
determine  revenue  levels  that  are  adequate 
for  a  rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall  in- 
quire into,  consider,  and  specifically  com- 
ment on  the  validity  of  its  determination 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  factors  described  in  section 
10707a(e)(2)(C).  and 

"(B)  indicators  of  financial  health,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to— 

"(i)  bond  ratings,  fixed  charge  coverage, 
operating  ratios,  debt  to  equity  ratios, 
return  on  investment  base,  return  on  share- 
holders' equity,  and  return  on  total  capitali- 
zation; and 

"(ii)  actions  taken  with  respect  to  any 
merger  or  other  acquisition  of  other  busi- 
ness interests,  and  the  source  and  cost  of 
capital  employed  in  any  such  acquisition. 

""(5)(A)  The  Commission  shall  on  an 
annual  basis  determine  which  rail  carriers 


are  earning  adequate  revenues  and  which 
carriers  are  earning  Inadequate  revenues. 
The  Commission  shall  also  determine  for 
each  rail  <»rrier  the  revenues  required  to 
achieve  or  maintain  revenue  adequacy 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Before  maldng  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(1)  require  such  carrier  to  submit  infor- 
mation in  a  form  consistent  with  and  appro- 
priate to  the  discharge  of  the  Commission's 
responsibilities  under  this  paragraph  and 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  and 

"(ii)  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  such  information  and  on 
the  revenue  adequacy  of  such  carrier." 

(b)  CoNTORMiHC  Amkndkerts.— Section 
10701a(bK3).  Section  10707a(dK3)  (A)  and 
(B)  and  section  10707a(e)<l)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "through  (5)"  after 
"10704(aK2)". 
SEC.  t.  EXEMPTIVE  AUTHORITY. 

Section  10505  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "shall  exempt"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  exempt"  in  sulMection  (a); 
by  inserting  "or  other  persons"  after  "ship- 
pers" in  subsection  (aK2KB);  by  striking  out 
"or"  before  "(2)"  in  subsection  (g);  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (g)  the  following:  ".  or  (3)  to 
issue  any  exemption  with  respect  to  any 
transportation  unless  the  Commission  has 
specifically  determined  that  the  rail  carrier 
does  not  have  market  dominance  over  such 
transportation  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 10709(a)).  except  that  the  Commission 
may  issue  an  exemption  without  making 
such  determination  if  adequate  public  and 
other  appropriate  notice  has  been  given  and 
no  Interested  person  has  objected  to  such 
exemption  within  such  reasonable  period  as 
may  be  specified  In  the  notice". 

SEC.  7.  ENHANCEMENT  OF  COMPETTTION. 

(a)  Joint  Rates.— Section  10705  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (i), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (f )  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  greater  intramodal  railroad  competi- 
tion, any  raU  cairrier  providing  service  under 
a  single  line  rate,  or  a  Joint  line  rate,  on  a 
particular  category  of  traffic,  between  an 
origin  and  destination,  upon  request  of  a 
rail  carrier  having  an  actual  or  practicable 
interchange  coruiection  with  such  rail  carri- 
er between  such  origin  and  destination  (or 
upon  request  of  a  shipper  or  receiver),  shall 
either  participate  in  at  least  one  competitive 
Joint  rail  rate  via  such  interchange  on  such 
traffic  with  such  connecting  rail  carrier  be- 
tween such  points  or  shall  publish  a  com- 
petitive proportional  rate  on  such  traffic  to 
or  from  such  Interchange  point.  Such  Joint 
rate  or  proportional  rate  shall  be  conclusive- 
ly deemed  competitive  if  the  ratio  of  reve- 
nue to  variable  costs  realized  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Joint  rate  or  from  the  propor- 
tional rate  Is  no  higher  than  that  realized 
from  the  rail  carrier's  single  line  rate,  or  its 
division  of  such  existing  Joint  rate,  between 
such  origin  and  destination. 

(b)  Terminal  Facilities  and  Recipr(x:al 
Switching.- 

(1)  Section  11103(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  upon  petition  of  any  inter- 
ested rail  carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  other 
party  directly  impacted,  the  Commission 
shall  require  terminal  facilities,  including 
main-line  tracks,  for  a  reasonable  distance 


outside  of  a  terminal,  owned  by  a  rail  carrier 
providing  transportation  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  to  be  used  by  another 
rail  carrier,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  use 
to  be  practicable  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  alternative  competitive  rail  service 
by  the  latter  carrier,  or  otherwise  in  the 
public  Interest,  without  substantially  im- 
pairing the  ability  of  the  rail  carrier  owning 
the  facilities  or  entitled  to  use  the  facilities 
to  handle  its  own  business.  The  Conunission 
shall  take  final  action  upon  any  petition  re- 
questing the  Commission  to  require  such 
use  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  petition  with  the  Commission.  The  car- 
riers are  responsible  for  establishing  the 
conditions  and  compensation  for  use  of  the 
facilities.  However,  if  the  carriers  cannot 
agree,  the  Commission  shall  establish  condi- 
tions and  compensation  for  use  of  the  facili- 
ties. Such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  (X36ts  incurred  by  the  owning  carrier  in 
making  its  facilities  available  for  use  by  the 
other  carrier  (including  both  variable  (»8ts 
and  an  allocated  share  of  the  fixed  costs 
and  a  reasonable  return,  associated  with  the 
facilities  actually  being  used  by  the  other 
carrier).  The  Commission  shall  take  final 
action  to  fix  such  conditions  and  compensa- 
tion within  90  days  after  any  party  requests 
it  to  do  so.  The  compensation  shall  be  paid 
or  adequately  secured  before  a  carrier  may 
begin  to  use  the  facilities  of  another  carrier 
under  this  section." 

(2)  Section  11103  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (cKl) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(cKl)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  rail 
carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  other  party  di- 
rectly impacted,  the  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish the  compensation  for  recipnxxl 
switching  performed  by  a  rail  carrier  at  a 
level  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  then  in 
effect  under  section  10709(dH2)  of  the 
system  average  variable  costs  for  such  serv- 
ice, unless  that  carrier  demonstrates  that  a 
higher  level  of  com[>ensation  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  such  switching  service. 

"(2)  No  raU  carrier  may  cancel  a  reciprocal 
switching  agreement  except  upon  a  mini- 
mum of  45  days'  notice  to  the  general  public 
through  appropriate  tariff  publications, 
unless  the  carrier  can  demonstrate  that  the 
continuation  of  reciprocal  switching  is  not 
practicable  or  is  unnecessary  to  provide  al- 
ternative competitive  rail  service.  The  Com- 
mission shall  suspend  for  Investigation  a 
proposed  cancellation  of  a  reciprocal  switch- 
ing agreement  if  it  determines  that  a  ship- 
per has  utilized  or  would  utilize  such  recip- 
TocaX  switching  for  a  significant  portion  of 
Its  current  or  future  rail  transportation 
needs  at  the  facility  or  facilities  affected  by 
the  proposed  cancellation. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  rail 
carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  any  other  party 
directly  impacted,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire rail  carriers  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
switching  agreements  where  it  finds  such 
agreements  to  be  practicable  and  In  the 
public  interest,  or  where  such  agreements 
are  necessary  to  provide  alternative  c»m- 
petltive  rail  service.  The  Commission  shall 
take  final  action  upon  any  petition  request- 
ing the  Commission  to  require  rail  carriers 
to  enter  into  recipr(x»l  switching  agree- 
ments no  later  than  180  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  petition  with  the  Commission. 

(dKl)  In  determining  whether  use  of  ter- 
minal facilities  or  reciprocal  switching  shall 
be  provided  or  maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the 
adequacy  of  any  rail  carrier's  revenues,  or 
the  alleged  existence  of  competition  other 
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than  direct  rail  competition  between  the 
origin  and  destination  of  the  traffic  in- 
volved." 

SEC.  %.  ABANDONMENT  PROCEDL'RE. 

(a)  One  Year  Moratorium  Arm  Denial 
OP  Abandonment.— Section  10904(a)(1)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  ■•(a)(1)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  A  rail  carrier  may  not  file  an  applica- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  railroad  line  or  rail  transportation  in- 
cluded in  any  prior  application  denied  under 
this  section  until  one  year  has  elapsed  after 
such  denial  has  become  final,  unless  such 
carrier  shows  a  substantial  change  in  cir- 
cumstances that  is  material  to  abandonment 
of  such  line  or  transportation." 

(b)  Local  Hearing.— Section  10904(c)  of 
such  title  is  amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  out  "45"  and  inserting  "60"  and  by 
inserting  "conduct  a  hearing  under  para- 
graph (4).  and"  t>efore  "determine";  in  para- 
graph (2).  by  striking  out  "75"  and  inserting 
"90":  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  On  request  of  protestants  who  are  lo- 
cated in  any  community  affected  by  the 
abandonment,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
in  one  or  more  of  such  communities  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  on  the  proposed  aban- 
donment, unless  the  Commission  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  hearing  is  impracti- 
cable or  unnecessary.  The  Commission  may 
employ  or  contract  with  persons  who  are 
not  regular,  fuUtime  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  presid- 
ing at  hearings  under  this  paragraph.  The 
rail  carrier  proposing  the  abandonment 
shall  reimburse  the  Commission  for  the  cost 
incurred  in  conducting  such  hearing." 

(c)  Line  Specific  Financial  Data.— Sec- 
tion 10904(d)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  after  "(d)(1)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  base  its  determination 
upon  financial  data  respecting  the  facility 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry-wide  averages.  The 
rail  carrier  proposing  the  abandonment 
shall  file  such  data  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  make  such  deter- 
mination." 

SEC.  9.  state  ALTHORITY. 

(a)  Reguirement  op  Coii8i8T«if<rir.— Sec- 
tion 11501(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  State  authority  exercising  Juris- 
diction over  intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  a  rail  carrier  which  also  provides 
transportation  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  shall  do  so  consist- 
ently with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Any  decision  of  a  State  authority  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates, 
classifications,  rules,  and  practices  for  intra- 
state transportation  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  upon  petition  of  a 
party  to  its  proceeding,  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
State  authority  has  entered  a  decision  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title." 

(b)  Scope  or  ICC  Review.— Section 
11501(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Within  120  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  under  paragraph  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  take  action  on 
any  such  petition,  applying  the  same  scope 
of  review  as  that  of  a  reviewing  court  as  set 


forth  in  section  706  of  title  5  for  review  of  a 
decision  of  an  administrative  agency.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  State 
authority's  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  it  may  vacate  the 
decision  of  the  State  authority  and  shall 
remand  the  matter  for  further  proceed- 
ings." 

SEC.  10.  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  rail  rate  in  effect 
on  or  after  February  20,  1985,  Including  any 
rail  rate  which  is  subject  to  a  proceeding 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  court  on  such  date. 

(b)  Section  229  Rates.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  rate  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980  and  not  challenged  during 
the  180  day  period  beginning  on  such  effec- 
tive date  in  accordance  with  section  229  of 
such  Act.  except  that  a  pariy  to  a  contract 
entered  into  during  such  180  day  period,  or 
in  effect  on  the  last  day  of  such  180  day 
period,  may  challenge  a  rate  that  would 
apply  at  the  expiration  of  such  contract. 

(c{  Limitations  on  Reparations.- The 
ConVnj;^ion  shall  have  no  authority  to 
awardreparations  under  section  11705  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
unless  reparations  could  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Commission  for  any  such  prior 
period  pursuant  to  its  authority  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  Section-by- 

Section  Analysis 

iimtoDUCTiON  AMD  overview 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is  a  mid- 
course  adjustment  in  the  operation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
affirm the  balance  that  was  carefully  struck 
in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  between 
the  needs  of  large  and  small  railroads,  ship- 
pers, receivers  and  consumers,  while  pre- 
serving the  fundamental  structure  and 
premises  of  the  current  law.  The  legisla- 
tion's goal  is  to  continue  and  enhance  the 
Staggers  Act's  emphasis  on  permitting  com- 
petitive market  forces  to  govern  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  rail  freight  service  wher- 
ever possible,  while  providing  a  measure  of 
practical  protection  for  those  shippers  who 
remain  subject  to  railroad  monopoly 
power— as  Congress  also  Intended  In  enact- 
ing the  Staggers  Act. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present  stat- 
utory threshold  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Jurisdiction  over  maximum  rail 
rates,  and  thus  does  not  seek  to  extend  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  any  rates  that  are  not 
subject  to  Commission  review  under  present 
law.  This  legislation  does  not  extend  regula- 
tion to  rates  that  are  below  the  Commis- 
sion's present  jurisdictional  threshold  and 
continues  the  deregulation  of  contract  rates 
that  was  established  by  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  most  significant  changes  from 
present  Commission  practice  and  law  that 
are  proposed  in  the  bill  Include  a  more  real- 
istic and  market-based  test  of  railroad  reve- 
nue adequacy  than  the  test  being  employed 
by  the  Commission,  a  simplification  of  the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  market 
dominance  test  to  eliminate  consideration  of 
product  and  geographic  competition,  a  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to 
rate  reasonableness  from  the  captive  ship- 
per to  the  railroad,  and  standard  for  maxi- 
mum rate  reasonableness  to  assure  that 
those    shippers,    receivers    and    consumers 


who  must  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  help- 
ing the  railroads  achieve  revenue  adequacy 
are  treated  equitably. 

The  bill  also  enhances  the  availability  of 
competitive  rail  opportunities  for  shippers 
and  receivers  and  assists  in  the  current  tran- 
sition to  more  accurate  and  cost-based  rail- 
road accounting.  Several  procedural  im- 
provements are  proposed,  including  im- 
provements in  abandonment  proceedings 
and  the  standard  for  ICC  review  of  State 
commission  rulings  on  Intrastate  rail  rates. 
Finally,  the  bill  assures  that  the  national 
rail  transportation  policy  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Staggers  Act  is  consistent  with  other 
national  goals  of  assuring  competitive  trans- 
portation rates  for  domestic  energy  supplies 
and  domestically  produced  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

section  1— short  titie 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act." 

section  a— purpose 
This  section  reaffirms  the  goals  of  the 
Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1978  [the  4R  Act]  and  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  and  declares  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  bill  shall  assure 
that  the  previous  two  Acts  are  administered 
in  a  balanced  manner  that  both  provides 
adequate  protection  for  those  subject  to 
railroad  monopoly  power  and  maximiiBes  the 
opportunities  for  intramodal  competition. 

SECTION  3— MARKET  DOMINANCE 

This  section  is  intended  to  simplify  and 
streamline  the  procedure  by  which  the 
Commission  determines  whether  a  rail  carri- 
er has  market  dominance  over  the  transpor- 
tation to  which  a  rate  applies.  Under  both 
present  and  proposed  law.  the  Commission 
has  Jurisdiction  over  only  those  rates  where 
the  shipper  is  paying  above  a  specified 
amount  and  the  ICC  finds  the  shipper  is 
paying  above  a  specified  amount  and  the 
ICC  finds  the  shipper  to  be  subject  to  rail- 
road market  dominance.  There  is  no  change 
proposed  to  the  provision  of  present  law  (49 
use  10701a(b)(l))  that  a  rate  may  not  be- 
challenged  as  exceeding  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum unless  the  Commission  first  finds 
market  dominance.  There  is  also  no  change 
proposed  to  the  conclusive  presumption  in 
49  use  10709(d)  that  market  dominance  is 
presumed  not  to  exist  if  the  rate  yields  a 
revenue-variable  cost  ratio  below  an  annual- 
ly calculated  figure  known  as  the  cost  recov- 
ery percentage,  which  is  currently  180  per- 
cent, the  maximum  allowed  under  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act. 

This  section  would  eliminate,  however, 
the  current  Commission  practice  of  allowing 
a  railroad  to  challenge  the  presence  of 
market  dominance  by  alleging  that  the  ship- 
per  can  use  a  different  product  (such  as  fuel 
oil  instead  of  coal)  or  purchase  the  same 
product  from  a  different  geographic  region 
(such  as  grain  from  the  midwest  rather 
than  grain  from  the  northern  tier  states). 
Under  the  present  ICC  practice,  the  shipper 
must  prove  the  absence  of  product  and  geo- 
graphic competition  when  the  railroad  has 
made  the  allegation.  In  effect,  the  shipper 
must  prove  all  the  elements  of  an  antitrust 
case,  which  is  costly,  time  consuming  and  in- 
timidating, particularly  to  smaller  shippers. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason,  the  Commission 
that  implemented  the  4R  Act,  which  first 
introduced  the  concept  of  "market  domi- 
nance", determined  to  consider  only  compe- 
tition in  transportation. 

The  bill  directs  the  Commission  to  confine 
its  market  dominance  inquiry  to  the  assess- 


ment of  whether  the  rail  transportation  is 
subject  to  competition  from  other  rail  carri- 
ers or  other  modes  of  transportation  such  as 
trucks  or  barges.  Under  the  "market  domi- 
nance" test  provided  in  the  legislation, 
there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
market  dominance  when  the  shipper  or  re- 
ceiver challenging  the  rate  demonstrates 
that  its  shipment  is  captive  to  a  single  rail 
facility  for  at  least  part  of  the  movement. 
The  rail  carrier  or  carriers  can  then  rebut 
the  presumption  by  demonstrating  that  eco- 
nomically viable  alternatives  exist  for  rail 
transportation  from  other  rail  carriers  or 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

This  section  also  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission make  its  market  dominance  deter- 
mination within  ninety  days  of  the  initi- 
ation of  all  proceedings  challenging  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  rate  that  is  charged  to  a 
captive  shipper.  Under  current  law  and 
practice,  the  Commission  must  complete  its 
determination  within  ninety  days  only  if  it 
institutes  an  investigation  of  the  rate  after 
a  complaint  is  received. 

SECTION  4— rate  REASONABLENESS 

A  persistent  complaint  about  the  present 
administration  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
has  been  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comis- 
sions  standard  for  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  rate  that  is  being  charged  a 
captive  shipper.  The  Commission  has  em- 
braced a  philosophy  of  maximum  rate  rea- 
sonableness based  almost  entirely  on 
demand  for  rail  freight  service,  rendering 
the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing  the 
transportation  nearly  irrelevant  as  a  rate- 
making  consideration.  No  other  regulated 
industry  enjoys  such  freedom  from  cost 
scrutiny.  In  almost  all  other  instances  in 
which  a  company  possesses  monopoly 
power— and  Congress  recognized  in  Staggers 
that  railroads  continue  to  possess  monopoly 
power  with  regard  to  captive  shippers— cost- 
based  regulation  has  been  employed  to  disci- 
pline abuses  of  that  monopoly  power. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  not  to  impose 
utility-type  rate  of  return-based  regulation 
upon  market  dominant  carriers.  The  conclu- 
sive presumption  that  no  market  dominance 
can  l3e  found  for  a  rate  yielding  revenues  be- 
tween 170  and  180  percent  of  variable  cost, 
which  precludes  the  Commission  from  even 
entertaining  a  complaint  about  a  rate  below 
that  level,  represents  a  fundamental  policy 
Judgment  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  that 
some  shippers  and  receivers  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  revenues 
needed  to  develop  and  sustain  a  sound  na- 
tional rail  transportation  system. 

This  bill  does  not  revisit  that  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress.  This  legislation  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  jurisdictional:  thresh- 
old of  the  Staggers  Act  or  with  the  judg- 
ment that  some  shippers  and  receivers,  and 
by  extension  some  consumers,  should  pay 
more  than  others  for  rail  transportation. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  does,  however,  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  Commission  has  been 
reviewing  the  reasonableness  of  rates  of  car- 
riers possessing  monopoly  power.  The  Con- 
sumer Rail  Equity  Act  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  careful  attention  to  the  rail- 
roads' costs  and  revenue  needs  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  burden  of  producing 
needed  revenues  is  allocated  among  captive 
shippers. 

To  assure  that  captive  shippers  are  pro- 
vided the  protections  intended  by  Congress 
in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act  proposes  several  changes  to 
present  Commission  practice.  First,  section 
4  shifts  the  burden  of  proving  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  challenged  rate  in  all  instances 


to  the  rail  carrier,  which  Is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  necessary  information,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  providing  the  service  and 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  is  captive.  This 
section  also  directs  the  Commission  to  make 
affirmative  findings  in  support  of  its  rate 
reasonableness  decision,  on  the  consistency 
of  the  rate  with  any  of  the  fifteen  elemenU 
of  the  national  rail  transportation  policy  (49 
use  10101a)  that  have  been  put  in  issue, 
and  on  the  consistency  of  the  rate  with  the 
"Long-Cannon  factors."'  (The  Long-Cannon 
factors  were  the  result  of  a  careful  compro- 
mise during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act.  These  provisions  direct  the 
Commission,  in  determining  maximum  rate 
reasonableness,  to  consider  the  amount  of  a 
railroads  traffic  that  is  inefficiently  priced 
and  whether  one  conuncxUty  is  bearing  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  carrier's  reve- 
nue burden.) 

If  the  challenged  rate  Is  above  the  rail- 
road's fully  allocated  cost  of  providing  the 
service  (as  well  as  above  the  jurisdictional 
threshold  provided  in  the  Staggers  Act)  the 
Commission  must  make  certain  findings  in 
order  to  approve  the  rate  as  reasonable.  It 
must  find  that  the  carrier  needs  to  charge 
rates  above  its  fully  allocated  cost  to 
achieve  or  maintain  revenue  adequacy,  anJ 
if  so,  it  must  also  find  that  the  rate  being 
charged  is  no  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the 
railroad's  revenue  adequacy  burden  were  eq- 
uitably distributed,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  across  all  of  its  captive  traffic, 
including  the  traffic  in  question.  This  stand- 
ard, together  with  conforming  changes  to 
the  national  rail  transportation  policy,  is  de- 
signed to  end  the  current  regulatory  focus 
on  demand-based  rate  reasonableness  to  the 
exclusion  of  cost  considerations,  and.  in  par- 
ticular, to  end  the  use  of  any  "stand-alone 
cost'"  standard  of  maximum  rate  reasonable- 
ness. 

To  assure  accurate  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceedings, the  Commission  is  directed  (1)  to 
continue  to  use  its  existing  Rail  Form  A 
costing  methodology  until  it  has  implement- 
ed the  standards  that  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board  which  is  authorized  under  49  USC 
11163,  and  (2)  to  complete  any  rate  reason- 
ableness proceeding  within  twelve  months. 
The  current  time  limits  for  completing  an 
investigation  would  continue  to  apply  to 
those  proceedings.  The  Railroad  Accounting 
Principles  Board  was  constituted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1984  and  should  complete  its  work  in 
approximately  two  years. 

Finally,  this  legislation  expands  one  of 
the  fifteen  national  goals  to  be  achieved  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  provides  that 
the  fifteenth  stated  goal  is  expanded  to  in- 
clude "competitive  transportation  rates  for 
both  domestic  energy  supplies  and  domesti- 
cally produced  agricultural  products." 
When  making  a  rate  reasonableness  deter- 
mination, the  ICC  must  make  an  affirma- 
tive finding  that  the  rate  is  consistent  with 
the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

SECTION  5— STANDARDS  AND  PRCXJEDURES  POR 
DETERMINrNG  REVENUE  ADEQUACY 

A  critical  goal  of  both  the  Railroad  Revi- 
tallzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  was 
the  attainment,  by  our  nation's  railroads,  of 
"revenue  adequacy."  Section  10704  thus  di- 
rects the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  determine  regularly  which  carriers  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  revenues,  that  is,  revenues 
that  are  sufficient  "under  honest,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  management,""  to  recover 
operating  expenses,  including  depreciation 


and  the  replacement  of  obsolete  assets,  to- 
gether with  a  ""reasonable  and  economic 
profit  or  return  (or  both)  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business." 

The  administrative  standard  now  used  to 
determine  whether  a  railroad  is  revenue 
adequate— the  current  cost  of  capital  meas- 
ured against  the  railroad's  investment 
base— does  not  realistically  measure  the 
true  financial  condition  of  a  railroad,  and 
tends  to  materially  understate  the  "adequa- 
cy"" of  the  railroad's  revenues.  The  perhaps 
Inevitable  result  is  that  the  Commission  cur- 
rently finds  all  major  railroads  to  be  reve- 
nue Inadequate,  including  some  railroads 
which  by  other,  more  realistic  measures  and 
by  the  recent  acquisition  history  of  their 
holding  companies  appear  to  be  financially 
secure.  This  is  a  matter  of  substantial  con- 
cern to  captive  shippers  since  a  Judgment  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Staggers  Act  was  that  a 
railroad's  captive  traffic  must  make  the 
total  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  reve- 
nue adequacy  that  a  railroad's  competitiVe 
traffic  cannot  n)^e. 

Accordingly,  section  5  of  the  bill  seeks  to 
assure  that  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions are  based  upon  realistic  measurements  ' 
of  a  railroad's  financial  health.  This  very 
well  may  be  the  most  important  element  in 
the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  because  this 
analysis  will  determine  the  extra  burden 
that  must  be  carried  by  captive  shippers. 
The  revenue  adequacy  determination  is  to 
t>e  made  annually  and  shall  allow  for  ade- 
quate public  comment  on  the  non-proprie- 
tary information  submitted  by  the  railroads. 
In  making  revenue  adequacy  determinatioiis 
and  applying  them  in  administering  the  law, 
the  Commission  shall  identify  revenues,  ex- 
penses and  the  investment  base  reasonably 
related  to  providing  rail  service,  and  place 
railroads  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
industry  by  valuing  assets  at  original  cost 
reduced  by  straight  line  depreciation.  In  de- 
termining the  cost  of  capital,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  use  actual  or  embedded  cost  of 
debt  (rather  than  the  present  practice  of 
using  current  cost  of  debt,  which  gives  a 
railroad  a  windfall  for  all  of  its  debt  for 
which  it  is  paying  less  than  the  current 
rate)  and  reasonable  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
equity. 

This  section  would  also  expand  the 
present  scope  of  the  Commission's  examina- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  requiring  it  to  inquire 
into  and  consider  several  indicators  of  finan- 
cial health  routinely  used  in  financial  analy- 
sis, such  as  operating  ratios,  fixed  charge 
coverage,  debt/equity  ratios,  bond  ratings 
and  merger  and  acquisition  activity.  "The 
Long-Cannon  factors  are  to  be  applied  in 
making  revenue  adequacy  determinations.  If 
a  railroad  is  pricing  an  excess  of  its  traffic 
inefficiently,  the  revenue  shortfall  attribut- 
able to  that  practice  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  whether  the  carrier  is  oth- 
erwise revenue  adequate: 

These  broader  ^Inquiries  do  not  dictate  any 
particular  outcome,  but  they  should  assist 
in  producing  more  complete  assessments  of 
revenue  adequacy. 

Finally,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
rate  reasonableness  proceedings,  which 
under  section  4  of  the  bill  will  not  include  a 
specific  assessment  of  whether  a  challenged 
rate  that  is  above  fully  allocated  cost  is 
bearing  more  than  an  equitable  share  of  the 
railroad"s  revenue  burden,  the  revenue  ade- 
quacy determination  is  to  include  a  specific 
Commission  finding  on  the  extent  of  reve- 
nues required  to  achieve  or  maintain  reve- 
nue adequacy. 
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SECTION  6— ntaOTTVE  AUTHOHmf 

The  Conunission  is  directed  In  49  USC 
10505  to  pursue  exemptions  from  regulation 
where  the  regulation  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  transportation  policy  set  out 
in  section  10101a.  and  is  either  (a)  of  limited 
scope  or  (b)  no  longer  needed  to  protect 
shippers  from  abuse  of  railroad  market 
power.  This  section  would  provide  that  an 
exemption  "may"  be  issued  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  there  is  no  market  dominance 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  10709,  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  bill)  over  the 
transportation  Involved  in  the  exemption. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  whether  persons  other 
than  shippers  (including  receivers  and  con- 
sumers) require  protection  from  abuse  of 
railroad  market  power  sufficiently  to  deny 
issuance  of  an  exemption. 

These  changes  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  exemption  power  in  circum- 
stances where  competitive  forces  do  not 
exist  to  discipline  railroad  monopoly  power 
effectively. 

SECTION  7— ENHANCEMENT  OF  COMPETITION 

A  sound  national  rail  transportation 
system  involves  a  great  amount  of  Interde- 
pendence among  carriers.  The  majority  of 
rail  freight  shipments  travel  over  the  lines 
of  at  least  two  carriers,  and  thus  require 
some  interchange  or  switching  arrangement 
between  the  participating  carriers.  The  car- 
riers also  have  a  variety  of  methods  of  quot- 
ing one  single  rate— called  a  joint  rate,  with 
individual  rates  for  each  carrier's  share  of 
the  movement. 

In  many  major  metropolitan  areas  or  ter- 
minal areas,  two  (or  more)  carriers  with 
long  haul  lines  into  the  area  can  serve  ship- 
pers on  each  other's  lines  if  they  agree  to 
allow  one  another  access  to  each  other's 
lines  in  the  area  or  If  one  carrier  otherwise 
agrees  to  act  as  a  switching  agent  for  the 
other  carrier.  Thus,  the  carriers  can  enter 
into  a  reciprocal  switching  agreement,  al- 
lowing mutual  access  to  each  other's  ship- 
pers, or  a  terminal  facilities  agreement, 
where  one  carrier  is  paid  a  reasonable  price 
for  switching  the  other  carrier's  traffic  to 
reach  shippers  located  a  short  distance 
away  on  its  lines. 

The  widest  possible  use  of  these  various 
inter-raUroad  practices  is  essential  to  pro- 
viding shippers  and  receivers  with  competi- 
tive alternatives  and  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency.  Current  law  con- 
tains several  provisions  to  assure  that  rail 
carriers  do  not  cancel  or  refuse  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements  for  anticompetitive  rea- 
sons. This  section  of  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act  would  strengthen  these  provi- 
sions. 

This  section  would  amend  49  USC  10705 
to  provide  that,  on  request  of  a  connecting 
railroad  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  a  railroad 
shall  quote  a  competitive  joint  rate  or  pro- 
portional rate  if  interchange  of  the  traffic  Is 
practicable.  The  quoted  rate  will  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  meet  the  "competitive" 
standard  if  the  carrier's  revenue-variable 
cost  ratio  for  the  quoted  rate  Is  no  greater 
than  the  ratio  for  the  carrier's  existing  joint 
rate  or  single  line  rate.  Neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  effect  will  be  to  force  any  carri- 
er to  carry  traffic  at  noncompensatory 
rates,  because  section  10705a  permits  a  car- 
rier to  unilaterally  cancel  or  surcharge  any 
noncompensatory  joint  rate.  Rather,  the 
intent  and  effect  will  be  to  assure  that  carri- 
ers do  not  use  pricing  techniques  suci:  as 
cancelling  a  joint  rate  or  refusing  to  quote  a 
joint  rate  to  close  off  a  competitive  alterna- 
tive to  the  shipper  or  receiver. 


This  section  would  also  modify  existing 
law  regarding  reciprocal  switching  and  use 
of  terminal  facilities.  The  Commission's  cur- 
rent discretion  to  order  such  arrangements 
is  changed  to  a  mandatory  direction  that 
the  Commission  shall  order  such  arrange- 
ments when  it  finds  they  would  be  either 
practicable  and  in  the  public  interest,  or 
necessary  to  provide  competitive  rail  service. 
The  effect  on  competition  should  be  salu- 
tary, giving  a  shipper  or  receiver  in  a  major 
metropolitan  or  terminal  area  the  option  of 
choosing  between  two  or  more  carriers  pro- 
viding line  haul  service. 

SECTION  g— ABANDONMENT  PROCEDURE 

A  railroad  line  (or  other  facility)  that  is 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  is  typically  a  line 
that  is  of  little  interest  to  the  abandoning 
carrier,  perhaps  because  the  line  is  not  prof- 
iUble.  However,  the  facility  to  be  aban- 
doned is  often  of  great  importance  to  the 
shippers  and  communities  served  by  the 
line.  Because  the  Impact  on  a  community 
and  its  economy  can  be  devastating,  an 
abandonment  decision  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  changes  in  this  section  make  no 
change  in  substantive  law.  The  railroad 
must  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  is  (1)  un- 
economic and  (2)  that  the  abandonment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  Tills  section  is  intend- 
ed to  artve  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  most  accurate  record  on  which 
to  base  its  abandonment  decision,  consistent 
with  the  obvious  need  to  permit  railroads  to 
discontinue  service  expeditiously  on  truly 
money-losing  facilities  that  lack  commit- 
ment from  the  affected  communities. 

Three  procedural  changes  are  made.  First, 
in  order  to  clarify  that  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings are  not  to  be  Instruments  in  a  war 
of  attrition,  a  railroad  must  wait  one  year 
after  denial  of  an  abandonment  application 
before  refiling  to  abandon  the  same  facility, 
unless  it  can  show  that  circumstances  have 
materially  changed  since  the  unsuccessful 
application  was  denied.  Second,  if  the  aban- 
donment is  contested,  the  Commission  must 
allow  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  on  community  or  rural 
development  (the  standard  set  by  current 
law)  in  one  or  more  of  the  communities  af- 
fected. The  Commission  may  contract  with 
outside  parties  to  preside  at  the  hearing, 
smd  the  railroad  proposing  the  abandon- 
ment must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hearing. 
Third,  the  financial  data  used  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  the  abandonment  must 
be  based  on  the  revenues  from  and  cost  of 
operating  the  facility  at  issue,  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry/wide  averages. 

SECTION  •— STATE  ADTHORTTr 

This  section  will  streamline  procedures  re- 
specting State  jurisdiction  over  Intrastate 
rail  transportation.  The  fundamental  goal 
of  present  law  Is  unchanged:  a  state  commis- 
sion exercising  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
Intrastate  rail  transportation  pursuant  to 
state  law  must  do  so  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  federal  law  governing  inter- 
state rail  transportation.  This  section  would 
simplify  the  achievement  of  this  goal  by 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  process  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  certifica- 
tion that  a  state's  law,  rules  and  practice  are 
consistent  with  the  federal  law.  Instead,  this 
section  eliminates  bureaucratic  delays  and 
protects  the  dignity  of  the  state  process  by 
relying  upon  ICC  review  of  state  decisions 
to  assure  uniformity  of  Implementation. 
The  ICC's  review  is  limited  to  an  appellate 
function  analogous  to  that  of  a  court  re- 


viewing an  administrative  agency  decision 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  in- 
cluding a  provision  for  remand  of  any  Incon- 
sistent decision  to  the  sUte  agency.  The 
ICC  is  given  120  days  to  dispose  of  any 
appeal  from  a  state  agency  decision,  thus  as- 
suring prompt  and  effective  review. 

SECTION  10— TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

This  section  provides  for  a  straightfor- 
ward transition  from  current  law  to  the 
changes  made  by  the  bill.  The  new  law  is  to 
be  applied  to  any  rate  in  effect  on  or  after 
February  20,  1985,  the  date  of  the  bill's  in- 
troduction, including  a  rate  at  issue  in  a 
case  pending  at  the  Commission  (and  by  ex- 
tension, pending  before  a  state  agency)  or 
on  appeal  to  the  courts. 

This  section  addresses  one  other  transi- 
tional issue.  Section  229  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  provides  that  any  rate  not  challenged 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  the  Act, 
or  any  rate  so  challenged  and  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  either  reasonable  or  not 
subject  to  market  dominance,  would  be 
deemed  forever  lawful  and  not  subject  to 
challenge.  Over  800  so-called  "Section  229" 
challenges  were  filed,  very  few  If  any  of 
them  successfully,  and  some  rates  were  not 
challenged  because  they  were  covered  by  a 
contract  entered  into  or  in  effect  during  the 
180  day  period. 

This  section  will  not  affect  any  railroad 
contract  covering  the  tariff  In  question. 
However,  many  of  these  contracts  are  expir- 
ing and.  under  present  law.  many  of  these 
tariffs  would  become  operative  again.  This 
section  would  correct  the  inequity  of  shield- 
ing from  review  those  rates  that  were  unsuc- 
cessfully challenged  under  the  current 
standards  or  not  challenged  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  contract,  while  allowing  any 
other  rate  to  be  judged  by  the  revised  stand- 
ards of  this  bill.  Any  rate  which  was  includ- 
ed in  a  section  229  complaint  can  be  re- 
viewed under  the  changes  made  by  this  bill. 
Any  rate  not  challenged  under  section  229 
be<»use  of  a  contract  can  also  be  reviewed 
under  this  bill's  standards.  The  contract 
Itself  and  the  rates  under  the  contract  are 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect;  only  the 
underlying  rate  which  will  apply  on  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  is  subject  to  challenge. 
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COAL  transportation 

One  of  the  most  significant  constraints  of 
the  expansion  of  c»al  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  is  the  capacity  and  reliability 
of  the  coal  transportation  system  through- 
out the  country.  An  estimated  75  percent  of 
this  country's  annual  cxtal  production  is 
trucked  on  public  roads  for  at  least  part  of 
its  journey.  By  1985,  this  tonnage  is  expect- 
ed to  increase  significantly.  In  addition  to 
direct  coal  haulage,  state  and  county  road 
systems  must  bear  increased  traffic  due  to 
increased  employment  and  the  movement  of 
equipment  and  other  supplies.  In  regions 
where  coal  is  carried  exclusively  by  rail,  the 
increased  volume  of  shipments  threatens  to 
disrupt  the  highway  system  by  blocking  rail 
crossings  for  intolerable  periods  of  time 
each  day.  Furthermore,  the  nation's  water- 
ways and  port  facilities  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  Increased  demands  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal.  These  problems  directly 
concern  all  states  between  the  point  of  pro- 
duction and  the  point  of  use.  The  NGA  Coal 
Transportation  Task  Force  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  an  accurate  assessment  of 
coal  transportation  needs. 

To  maintain  and  expand  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  coal  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's critical  energy  needs,  the  President 
and  Congress  should  formulate  and  imple- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  a  federal-state  coal 
transportation  assistance  program.  Reve- 
nue-generating mechanisms  to  fund  a  new 
coal  transportation  assistance  program 
should  be  enacted.  The  program  should  be 
designed  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation, 
improvement,  expansion,  and  maintenance 
of  transportation  facilities  for  moving  coal 
by  rail,  highway,  and  waterway,  in  order  to 
meet  present  and  future  coal  transportation 
needs  and  to  minimize  adverse  transporta- 
tion impacts  that  result  from  expanded  coal 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

The  nation's  rail  freight  system  continues 
to  be  of  key  Importance  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal.  In  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  Congress  recognized  the  unique  de- 
pendence of  coal  shippers  on  rail  transpor- 
tation and  the  importance  of  balancing  the 
needs  of  rail  carriers,  coal  shippers  and  the 


public.  However,  the  governors  are  extreme- 
ly concerned  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  has 
been  implementing  provisions  of  the  law 
placing  an  unfair  burden  on  captive  coal 
shippers,  consimters  of  electricity  and  con- 
sumers of  c»al.  Areas  of  specific  concern 
are: 

Product  and  Geographic  Substitution  or 
Competition:  Under  the  Staggers  Act,  rates 
for  shipments  are  deregulated  unless  the 
ICC  determines  that  a  particular  shipment 
Is  captive  or  a  carrier  has  market  dominance 
In  transportation  goods.  The  ICC  in  its  reg- 
ulations does  not  consider  a  shipment  as 
captive  or  a  raU  carrier  as  having  market 
dominance  if  geographic,  modal  or  product 
substitutions  are  available.  The  Governors 
are  troubled  by  this  overly  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  theoretical  standard  to  coal 
suppliers  is  unfair  and  inappropriate.  With 
regard  to  product  substitution,  the  negative 
effect  on  shippers  and  consumers  of  coal  Is 
particularly  severe  because  an  electric  utili- 
ty plant  could  be  required  to  convert  to 
other  energy  sources  at  prohibitive  costs. 
The  Governors  urge  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Staggers  Act  to  ensure  that  when  no  ec- 
onomical alternative  means  of  transporta- 
tion exists  for  a  particular  raU  movement, 
such  movement  will  be  afforded  full  protec- 
tion as  a  captive  shipment. 

Rate  Guidelines:  The  proposed  rate  guide- 
lines for  coal  and  agricultural  shipments 
subject  to  ICC  review  do  not  give  equitable 
consideration  to  all  parties  involved.  The 
Governors  urge  Congress  in  amending  the 
Staggers  Act  to  create  an  adequate  balance 
between  the  needs  of  shippers  and  the  rail- 
roads' need  for  an  adequate  rate  of  return. 

TTie  Governors  believe  the  failure  of  the 
ICC  to  prop>erly  implement  the  Staggers  Act 
has  prevented  the  act  from  balancing  the 
needs  of  shippers,  carriers,  and  the  public, 
and  necessitates  prompt  congressional 
action  to  revise  the  statute  accordingly. 

The  Governors  would  oppose  changes  to 
the  Staggers  Act  in  areas  other  than  those 
addressed  in  this  policy. 

Resolittion  Adopted  bt  the  National  Asso- 
ciation OP  Regulatory  Utilitt  Commis- 
sioners 
To  Provide  Reasonable  Rates  for  Captive 
Railroad  Traffic  Under  Standards  Consist- 
ent With  and  Similar  to  Those  Generally 
Applied  by  State  Regulatory  Commissions 
and  to  Provide  Shippers  Access  and  Use  of 
a  Railroad's  Facilities 
Whereas,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
provided  for  the  deregulation  of  competitive 
rail  traffic  and  directed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  continue  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  where  there  is  an  absence 
of    effective    competition    for    rail    traffic 
within  the  Commission's  jurisdiction:  and 

Whereas,  over  half  of  the  electric  energy 
in  the  United  States  is  generated  using  coal, 
the  majority  of  which  is  transported  to  elec- 
tric utilities  under  non -competitive  condi- 
tions by  one  railroad  and  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  series  of  decisions  effec- 
tively withdrawing  regulation  over  the  pric- 
ing of  this  captive  rail  traffic.  Including  de- 
cisions which:  (1)  define  "market  domi- 
nance" so  as  to  place  ICC  regulatory  protec- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  many  captive  coal 
shippers:  (2)  set  standards  for  ""reasonable" 
rates  which  have  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
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providing  service  and  which  will  allow  coal 
transportation  rates  to  double  in  real  terms 
in  five  years:  (3)  exempt  export  coal  from 
regulation  although  United  States  coal  is  al- 
ready fifteen  to  twenty  percent  more  costly 
than  world  market  prices  due  in  large  part 
to  transportation  costs:  (4)  define  "revenue 
adequacy."  on  which  several  pricing  free- 
doms for  railroads  under  the  Staggers  Act 
are  based,  unrealistically.  so  that  no  Class  I 
railroads,  no  matter  how  profitable,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  adequate  revenues,  and 
highly  profitable  railroads  will  be  allowed 
billions  of  dollars  in  extra  rate  increases: 
and 

Whereas,  customers  of  electric  utilities 
will,  unnecessarily,  incur  such  higher  elec- 
tricity rates  as  a  result  of  these  ICC  deter- 
minations: 

Whereas,  over  the  repeated  objectives  of 
NARUC  and  individual  state  commissions, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
usurped  state  authority  to  regulate  intra- 
state railroad  movements  consistent  with 
the  Staggers  Act:  and 

Whereas,  the  railroad  industry,  consumers 
and  the  captive  shippers  that  serve  them 
would  benefit  from  (1)  the  restoration  of 
competition  to  rail  service  areas  now  served 
by  only  one  railroad  and  (2)  the  assurance 
that  fair  and  reasonable  freight  rates  are 
charged: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  assembled  at  Washington, 
D.C.  on  March  1.  1984  urges  Congress  to 
enact  legislation. 

First,  to  ensure  reasonable  rail  rates  for 
captive  rail  traffic,  including  provisions 
which: 

1.  Define  "market  dominance  in  the  con- 
text of  effective  competition  for  the  trans- 
portation to  which  the  rate  applies,  so  that 
all  captive  shippers  may  drain  off  ICC  regu- 
latory review: 

2.  Require  consideration,  in  determining 
"adequate  revenues"  for  railroads,  of  several 
realistic  indicators  of  financial  health,  and 
require: 

a.  the  use  of  embedded  cost  of  debt, 

b.  standard  original  cost  depreciation  ac- 
countiung, 

c.  other  measures  commonly  applied  by 
regulators  in  calculating  the  railroad's 
return  on  investment,  and 

d.  when  appropriate,  consider  equity  and 
debt  costs  to  the  holding  company  and  look 
at  the  reasonableness  of  the  transfer  price 
between  affiliates: 

3.  Require  ICC  consideration,  in  setting 
maximum  reasonable  rates,  of  the  following 
standards: 

a.  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing  the 
service  involved; 

b.  whether  the  traffic  involved  is  paying 
an  unreasonable  share  of  the  railroad's 
fixed  costs: 

c.  the  impact  of  the  rate  on  national 
energy  goals: 

d.  the  extent  to  which  railroad  revenue 
shortfalls  are  attributable  to  hauling  traffic 
at  noncompensatory  rate  levels  or  failing  t6 
maximize  earnings  on  competitive  traffic: 
and 

e.  price  stability  and  impact  on  shippers: 

4.  Require  the  ICC  to  calculate  the  infla- 
tion index  (as  set  forth  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act)  upon  which  automatic  rate 
increases  are  based  on  the  basis  of  actual, 
not  imputed,  increases  in  costs:  as  well  as  al- 
lowances for  productivity  gains:  and  to  re- 
quire rail  rates  which  have  increased  auto- 
matically with  that  inflation  index  to  de- 
crease when  decreases  in  railroad  costs 
lower  that  index: 


5.  Reauthorize  and  fund  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board: 

6.  Require  adoption  of  fair  and  reasonable 
procedures  for  ICC  review  of  state  regula- 
tory decisons  on  intrastate  rail  rates: 

7.  Prevent  anticompetitive  or  predatory 
cancellations  of  Joint  rates: 

8.  Prohibit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  exempting  market  dominant 
traffic  from  regulation:  and 

9.  Prohibit  the  use  of  confidential  pricing 
in  shipping  contracts,  but  in  contrast  make 
available  all  information  necessary  to 
ensure  eitforcement  of  (Long-Cannon)  Con- 
gressioni)  intent  against  cross  subsidy:  and 

Second;  to  require: 

a.  rail  carriers  to  permit,  with  reasonable 
compensation,  access  and  usage  of  facilities 
to  shippers  for  whom  the  sole  means  of  con- 
necting with  the  trackage  of  another  rail 
carrier  or  of  reaching  the  destination  of  a 
shipment  is  over  the  railroad's  facility:  and 

b.  a  review  of  line  abandonment  proce- 
dures to  ensure  against  abandonment  of  rail 
service  due  to  the  operational  preferences 
and/or  strategic  planning  of  the  rail  compa- 
nies: 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners supports  legislative  Initiatives  to  ad- 
dress these  critical  issues,  and  urges  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  obtain  for 
captive  rail  shippers 

1.  protection  from  the  practices  outlined 
above,  and 

2.  access  to  competitive  rail  service  and  to 
obtain  for  consumers  fair  and  reasonable 
regulation  which  protects  them  from  exploi- 
tation. 

u.s.  coifterence  of  mayors— resolutions 
Adopted 

AMEKDIfEirrS  TO  THE  STAGGERS  RAIL  ACT  OF 
1980 

Whereas,  fifty-two  percent  of  electric  gen- 
eration in  the  United  States  today  is  fueled 
by  coal,  sixty-five  percent  of  all  coal  pro- 
duced is  moved  by  rail,  and  eighty-five  per- 
cent of  all  coal  shipped  by  rail  is  captive  to 
one  railroad,  so  that  the  price  of  electricity 
in  much  of  the  country  depends  u[>on  the 
rail  transportation  rates  charged  to  captive 
shippers:  and 

Whereas,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
provided  for  deregulation  of  competitive  rail 
traffic  whUe  continuing  regulation  of  raU 
rates  where  railroads  exercise  monopoly 
power:  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
charged  with  impartial  balancing  of  the  rev- 
enue needs  of  railroads  with  the  needs  of 
captive  shippers  and  American  consumers 
for  protection  from  monopolistic  pricing 
practices,  and  the  ICC  has  Issued  a  series  of 
decisions  granting  to  railroads  virtually  un- 
limited pricing  freedom  on  captive  rail  traf- 
fic, including  decisions  which  (1)  define 
"market  dominance"  so  as  to  place  ICC  reg- 
ulatory protection  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  captive  coal  shippers;  (2)  set  stand- 
ards for  "reasonable"  rates  which  will  allow 
coal  transportation  rates  to  double  in  real 
terms  in  five  years:  (3)  exempt  export  coal 
from  regulation  although  United  States  coal 
is  already  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  more 
costly  than  world  market  prices  due  in  large 
part  to  transportation  costs:  (4)  define  "rev- 
enue adequacy."  on  which  several  pricing 
freedoms  for  railroads  under  the  Staggers 
Act  are  based,  unrealistically.  so  that  no 
Class  I  railroads,  no  matter  how  profitable, 
are  considered  to  have  adequate  revenues, 
and  highly  profitable  railroads  will  be  al- 


lowed billions  of  dollars  in  extra  rate  in- 
creases: and 

Whereas,  the  aforementioned  Interstate 
Commerce  decisions  Impose  an  enormous 
cost  burden  on  captive  shippers  and  their 
electricity  consumers:  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  the  Congress  which  constructively  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  needs  outlined  herein. 

Now.  therefore,  be  resolved  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  urges  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  ensure  reasonable  rates 
for  captive  rail  traffic,  including  provisions 
which: 

Define  "market  dominance"  realistically, 
so  that  all  captive  shippers  may  obtain  ICC 
regulatory  review: 

Require  ICC  consideration,  in  setting 
maximum  reasonable  rates,  of  not  only  the 
revenue  needs  of  carriers,  but  also  such 
standards  as  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  pro- 
viding service:  whether  the  traffic  involved 
is  paying  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  car- 
rier's fixed  costs:  the  impact  of  the  rate  on 
national  energy  goals:  and  the  extent  to 
which  carrier  revenue  shortfalls  are  attrib- 
utable to  hauling  traffic  at  noncompensa- 
tory rate  levels  or  failing  to  maximize  earn- 
ings on  competitive  traffic; 

Require  consideration,  in  determining 
"adequate  revenues"  for  railroads,  of  realis- 
tic indicators  of  financial  health,  and  re- 
quire the  use  of  standard  depreciation  ac- 
counting and  exclusion  of  deferred  tax  re- 
serves in  calculating  the  railroad's  return  on 
investment: 

Require  the  ICC,  In  calculating  the  infla- 
tion index  upon  which  automatic  rate  in- 
creases are  based,  to  adjust  for  changes  in 
railroad  productivity: 

Reauthorize  and  fund  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board: 

Allow  for  rail  rate  decreases  when  railroad 
costs  decrease: 

Require  adoption  of  fair  and  reasonable 
procedures  for  ICC  review  of  state  regula- 
tory decisions  on  intrastate  rail  rates: 

Prevent  anticompetitive  or  predatory  can- 
cellations of  Joint  rates: 

Prohibit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  exempting  market  dominant 
traffic  from  regulation:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  supports  legislative  initia- 
tives to  address  these  critical  issues,  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
obtain  for  captive  rail  shippers  protection 
from  monopolistic  pricing  practices  outlined 
above. 

National  League  of  Cities  Poucy 
Resolutions— Resolution  No.  1 1 

Whereas,  fifty-two  percent  of  electric  gen- 
eration in  the  United  States  today  is  fueled 
by  coal,  sixty-five  percent  of  all  coal  pro- 
duced is  moved  by  rail,  and  eighty-five  per- 
cent of  all  coal  shipped  by  rail  is  captive  to 
one  railroad,  so  that  the  price  of  electricity 
in  much  of  the  country  depends  upon  the 
rail  transportation  rates  charged  to  captive 
shippers:  and 

Whereas,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
provided  for  deregulation  of  competitive  rail 
traffic  while  continuing  regulation  of  rail 
rates  where  railroads  exercise  monopoly 
power;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
charged  with  impartial  balancing  of  the  rev- 
enue needs  of  railroads  with  the  needs  of 
captive  shippers  and  American  consumers 
for  protection  from  monopolistic  pricing 
practices,  and  the  ICC  has  issued  a  series  of 


decisions  granting  to  railroads  virtually  un- 
limited pricing  freedom  on  captive  rail  traf- 
fic, including  decisions  which:  (1)  define 
'market  dominance"  so  as  to  place  ICC  reg- 
ulatory protection  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  captive  coal  shippers:  (2)  set  stand- 
ards for  "reasonable"  rates  which  will  allow 
coal  transportation  rates  to  double  in  real 
terms  in  five  years;  (3)  exempt  export  coal 
from  regulation  although  United  States  coal 
is  already  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  more 
costly  than  world  market  prices  due  in  large 
part  to  transportation  costs:  (4)  define  "rev- 
enue adequacy."  on  which  several  pricing 
freedoms  for  railroads  under  the  Staggers 
Act  are  based,  unrealistically.  so  that  no 
Class  I  railroads,  no  matter  how  profitable, 
are  considered  to  have  adequate  revenues, 
and  highly  profitable  railroads  will  be  al- 
lowed billions  of  dollars  in  extra  rate  in- 
creases: and 

Whereas,  the  aforementioned  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decisions  impose  an 
enormous  cost  burden  on  captive  shippers 
and  their  electricity  consumers;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  the  Congress  which  constructively  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  needs  outlined  herein; 

Now,  therefore.  l>e  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  urges  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  ensure  reasonable  rail 
rates  for  captive  rail  traffic,  including  provi- 
sions which: 

Define  "market  dominance"  realistically, 
so  that  all  captive  shippers  may  obtain  ICC 
regulatory  review. 

Require  ICC  consideration,  in  setting 
maximum  reasonable  rates,  of  not  only  the 
revenue  needs  of  carriers,  but  also  such 
standards  as  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  pro- 
viding service:  whether  the  traffic  involved 
is  paying  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  car- 
rier's fixed  costs:  the  impact  of  the  rate  of 
national  energy  goals:  and  the  extent  to 
which  carrier  revenue  shortfalls  are  attrib- 
utable to  hauling  traffic  at  noncompensa- 
tory rate  levels  or  failing  to  maximize  earn- 
ings on  competitive  traffic; 

Require  consideration,  in  determining 
'adequate  revenues"  for  railroads,  of  realis- 
tic indicators  of  financial  health,  and  re- 
quire the  use  of  standard  depreciation  ac- 
counting and  exclusion  of  deferred  tax  re- 
serves in  calculating  the  railroad's  return  on 
investment; 

Require  the  ICC,  in  calculating  the  infla- 
tion index  upon  which  automatic  rate  In- 
creases are  based,  to  adjust  for  changes  in 
railroad  productivity; 

Reauthorize  and  fund  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board; 

Allow  for  rail  rate  decreases  when  railroad 
costs  decrease; 

Require  adoption  of  fair  and  reasonable 
procedures  for  ICC  review  of  state  regula- 
tory decisions  on  intrastate  rail  rates; 

Prevent  anticompetitive  or  predatory  can- 
cellations of  Joint  rates:  and 

Prohibit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  exempting  market  dominant 
traffic  from  regulation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities  supports  legislative  initia- 
tives to  address  these  critical  issues,  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
obtain  for  {»ptive  rail  shippers  protection 
from  monopolistic  pricing  practices  outlined 
above. 

Resolution  of  the  National  Association 
OF  State  Utility   Consuuer   Advocates 
(NASUCA) 
Whereas,  the  SUggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 

provided  for  deregulation  of  competitive  rail 


traffic  and  directed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect rail  traffic  subject  to  the  monopoly 
power  or  railroads: 

Whereas,  Congress  directed  the  ICC  to 
balance  the  national  interest  in  a  healthy 
railroad  system  with  the  national  interest  of 
protecting  "captive"  rail  shippers  from  mo- 
nopoly abuses; 

Whereas,  the  ICC  has  weakened  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  by  ignoring  the  plight  of  ship- 
pers subject  to  railroad  monopolies: 

Whereas,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electricity  is  generated  using  coal  and 
90%  of  utility  plants  dependent  on  rail  are 
served  by  only  one  line  and  have  no  other 
means  of  delivering  coal; 

Whereas,  the  major  victims  of  the  ICC's 
failure  to  implement  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
in  a  balanced  manner  are  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric utility  consumers; 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  number  of  decisions 
which  effectively  withdraw  regulation  over 
the  pricing  of  this  captive  rail  traffic,  in- 
cluding decisions  which:  (1)  define  "market 
dominance "  so  as  to  place  ICC  regulatory 
protection  beyond  the  reach  of  many  cap- 
tive coal  shippers:  (2)  set  standards  for  "rea- 
sonable" rates  that  are  not  cost  based  and 
which  will  allow  coal  transportation  rates  to 
double  in  real  terms  in  five  years;  (3) 
exempt  export  coal  from  ICC  regulation  al- 
though United  States  coal  is  already  fifteen 
to  twenty  percent  more  costly  than  world 
market  prices  due  largely  to  transportation 
costs:  (4)  define  "revenue  adequacy,"  on 
which  several  pricing  mechanisms  for  rail- 
roads under  the  Staggers  Act  are  based,  un- 
realistically, so  that  no  Class  I  railroads,  no 
matter  how  profitable,  are  deemed  to  have 
adequate  revenues,  and  highly  profitable 
railroads  will  receive  billions  of  excess  dol- 
lars as  a  result; 

Whereas,  customers  of  electric  utilities 
will,  unnecessarily,  incur  much  higher  elec- 
tricity rates  as  a  result  of  these  ICC  actions: 

Whereas,  the  railroad  industry,  consum- 
ers, and  the  captive  shippers  that  serve 
them  would  benefit  from  ( 1 )  the  restoration 
of  competition  to  rail  service  areas  now 
served  by  only  one  railroad  and  (2)  the  as- 
surance that  fair  and  reasonab'e  freight 
rates  are  charged; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Utility  Consumer  Ad- 
vocates assembled  at  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts on  August  14,  1984  urges  Congress 
to  enact  legislation,  to  ensure  reasonable 
rail  rates  for  captive  rail  traffic,  to  provide 
them  access  to  competitive  rail  service,  and 
to  thereby  obtain  for  residential  electric 
utility  consumers  fair  and  reasonable  utility 
rates. 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  an  original  sponsor 
of  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act.  This 
legislation  Is  intended  to  promote  com- 
petition within  the  rail  Industry  and  to 
restore  a  proper  balance  between  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  the  reve- 
nue needs  of  railroa(is. 

In  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 
Congress  chose  to  deregulate  the  rail 
Industry  where  competition  exists. 
Congress  also  directed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  protect 
shippers  and  consumers  where  effec- 
tive competition  does  not  exist,  where 
railroads  have  monopoly  pricing 
power. 

Many  believe  the  ICC  has  misinter- 
preted the  Staggers  Act,  giving  exces- 


sive deference  to  the  revenue  adequa- 
cy of  railroads  at  the  expense  of  ship- 
pers and  consumers.  The  legislation 
introduced  today  is  designed  to  correct 
this  imbalance.  The  benefits  of  this 
legislation  will  be  experienced  by  con- 
sumers throughout  this  country,  with- 
out endangering  the  stability  of  our 
Nation's  railroads. 

High  rail  rates  Impact  every  aspect 
of  our  society,  affecting  everything 
from  the  price  of  the  food  we  place  on 
our  tables  to  the  cost  of  energy  used  in 
our  homes.  Prices  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  used  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  provide  a  good  example. 

Over  one-half  of  the  electricity  used 
in  the  United  States  is  generated  by 
coal-fired  plants.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  this  coal  is  moved  by  railroad. 
Of  this  traffic,  85  percent  is  captive, 
meaning  that  there  are  no  effective 
transportation  alternatives  and  the 
coal  movement  depends  on  one  rail- 
road. 

In  my  own  State,  $2  of  every  $3  Lou- 
isiana utilities  pay  for  delivered  coal 
has  been  for  transportation.  Similar 
situations  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  rail  rates  are  too  high  because 
railroads  have  monopoly  pricing  power 
over  captive  tralfic,  consumers  pay  the 
price. 

In  passing  the  Staggers  Act.  which 
included  the  Long-Cannon  amend- 
ment, it  was  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  railroads  to  charge 
captive  customers  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear." 

Yet,  the  case  history  of  the  com- 
plaints presented  to  the  ICC  clearly 
shows  the  act  has  been  administered 
with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  cap- 
tive customer.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
captive  customers  and  those  whom 
they  serve  could  be  victimized  from 
now  to  eternity  without  any  assurance 
of  a  change  of  heart  by  the  majority 
of  the  ICC. 

When  I  proposed  the  Long-Cannon 
amendment  to  the  Staggers  bill,  I  was 
fearful  of  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  transpire<i  even  in  spite  of  my 
amendment.  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
the  only  way  that  captive  shippers  and 
those  they  serve  can  be  assured  of  fair 
treatment  is  to  amend  the  act.  That  is 
why  I  am  joining  with  Senator  Am- 
DREWS  and  others  in  proposing  a  rea- 
sonable modification  of  the  Staggers 
Act  in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  essential  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  to  create  a  trust  fimd  for  the 
reclamation  of  underground  mines  and 
a  trust  fund  for  surface  mines  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  and 
the  text  of  this  le^lation  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Recor]).) 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  479.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  act  of 
violence  or  threat  of  violence  in  a 
labor  dispute  and  any  conspiracy  to  ac- 
complish such  act  or  threat  and  to 
impose  criminal  and  civil  penalties 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

CHIMES  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES  ACT 

Mr.  DEINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Crimes  in 
Labor  Disputes  Act  of  1985.  The  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  use  or  threat- 
en violence  in  a  labor  dispute.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  a  civil  remedy  for 
victims  of  union  violence.  Legislation 
is  necessary  to  curb  the  nationwide 
flow  of  violence  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  pursuing  "legiti- 
mate" union  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  union 
violence  has  reached  dramatic  propor- 
tions. According  to  Armand  J.  Thieb- 
lot.  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Thomas  R.  Haggard,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  "Labor  vio- 
lence is  substantial,  systematically  ap- 
plied, not  diminishing,  and  the  law 
tacitly  allows  unions  wide  latitude  to 
use  coercive  techniques." 

Statistics  published  by  the  In(lustri- 
al  Research  Unit  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  reveal  that  there  were 
at  least  4,350  documented  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  union  members 
from  1975  to  1984.  Those  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  not  isolated  to  any  one  area 
of  the  country. 

In  fact,  every  State  represented  in 
this  body  has  experienced  incidents  of 
union  violence.  Since  1975  there  have 
been:  36  documented  incidents  in 
Alaska.  21  docimiented  incidents  in  Ar- 
kansas, 88  documented  incidents  in  Ar- 
izona, 454  documented  incidents  in 
California,  44  documented  incidents  in 
Colorado,  108  docimiented  incidents  in 
Connecticut,  16  documented  incidents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  13  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Delaware.  79  doc- 
imiented incidents  in  Florida.  38  docu- 
mented incidents  In  Georgia.  22  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Hawaii.  44  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Iowa,  31  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Idaho.  125  docu- 
mented incidents  in  lUinois.  115  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Indiana,  16  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Kansas.  225  docu- 
mented incidents  in  Kentucky.  62  doc- 
umented incidents  in  Louisiana.  87 
documented  incidents  in  Massachu- 
setts. 34  documented  incidents  in 
Maryland,  20  documented  incidents  In 
Maine,  174  documented  incidents  in 
Michigan,  68  documented  incidents  in 
Minnesota.  199  documented  incidents 
in  Missouri,  25  documented  incidents 
in  Mississippi,  62  documented  inci- 
dents in  Montana,  40  documented  inci- 
dents in  North  Carolina.  4  documented 


incidents  in  North  Dakota,  11  docu- 
mented incidents  in  New  Hampshire, 
186  documented  incidents  in  New 
Jersey,  11  documented  incidents  in 
New  Mexico.  38  documented  incidents 
in  Nevada,  249  documented  incidents 
in  New  York,  227  documented  inci- 
dents in  Ohio,  115  documented  inci- 
dents in  Oklahoma.  66  documented  in- 
cidents in  Oregon.  390  documented  in- 
cidents in  Pennsylvania.  54  document- 
ed incidents  in  Rhode  Island.  10  docu- 
mented incidents  in  South  Carolina,  5 
documented  incidents  in  South 
Dakota.  179  documented  incidents  in 
Tennessee.  99  documented  incidents  in 
Texas,  8  docimiented  incidents  in 
Utah,  11  documented  incidents  in  Ver- 
mont, 91  documented  incidents  In  Vir- 
ginia. 90  documented  incidents  in 
Washington.  75  documented  incidents 
in  West  Virginia.  115  documented  inci- 
dents in  Wisconsin.  2  documented  inci- 
dents in  Wyoming,  and  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  there  were  68  docu- 
mented incidents  of  union  violence. 

I  will  not  describe  all  of  the  68  inci- 
dents in  Alabama,  but  I  must  mention 
one  incident,  which  involved  the 
injury  of  two  young  men  in  a  dispute 
on  a  picket  line  at  the  Birmingham 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Springvllle,  AL. 
One  individual,  Russell  Ray  Gillian  of 
Pell  City.  AL.  was  shot  in  the  face 
with  a  gun  of  an  unknown  caliber 
when  he  reportedly  confronted  pickets 
at  the  plant,  while  another  individual, 
Roger  Lee  Patterson,  a  worker  from 
Springvllle.  AL,  was  shot  in  the  arm. 
There  were  other  examples  of  union 
violence  at  the  Birmingham  Manufac- 
turing Co.  plant  during  that  strike,  in- 
volving harrassment  of  company  work- 
ers, property  vandalism  in  the  form  of 
smashed  windows,  damaged  cars,  tacks 
thrown  in  driveways,  puncturing  of 
tires,  fires,  and  the  like.  The  remain- 
ing incidents  in  Alabama  demonstrate 
a  similar  lack  of  respect  for  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Crimes  in  Labor 
Disputes  Act  would  help  to  curtail  the 
spread  of  union  violence  by  allowing 
for  criminal  prosecution  of  and  the  re- 
covery of  civil  damages  from  individ- 
uals involved  in  violent,  extortionate 
labor  union  tactics. 

The  bill  would  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  workers  to  strike  for  higher 
wages.  Its  provisions  would  come  into 
effect  only  if  a  strike  goes  beyond  the 
mere  withholding  of  labor  to  Include 
activities  such  as  shooting,  dynamit- 
ing, or  arson  directed  against  employ- 
ers and  nonstriking  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Crimes  in  Labor  Disputes  Act  is  of 
paramount  importance.  We  need  the 
peacefulness  that  the  bill  would  en- 
gender. We  need  teamwork,  coopera- 
tion, and  productivity  in  the  work- 
place, not  violence  and  threats  of  vio- 
lences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  "Crimes  in  Labor 
Disputes  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Any  act  of  violence-  or  threat  of  vio- 
lence In  a  labor  dispute  by  any  person  or  or- 
ganization or  any  conspiracy  to  accomplish 
such  act  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  crime,  in- 
cluding violence  to  person  or  property. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  organization  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  defined  In  section  2 
hereof  shall  receive  a  penalty  of  $10,000  or 
less  and/or  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  five 
years  duration. 

Sec.  4.  Any  loss  from  personal  or  property 
damage  resulting  from  the  offenses  outlined 
In  section  2  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  at  law. 


By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself. 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  EIast,  and 

Mr.  DoDD): 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  to  respond  to  the  con- 
tinuing education  needs  of  adults,  to 
link  postsecondary  resources  more 
closely  to  the  preparation  and  per- 
formance of  the  American  workforce, 
and  to  enhance  Federal  policies  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POSTSECONDARY  COIfTIIfXmfC  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  faU, 
in  introducing  a  measure  to  revitalize 
and  reauthorize  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980,  I  called  your 
attention  to  the.,need  to  develop  cre- 
ative programs  to  link  postsecondary 
institutions  with  the  employing  com- 
munity in  order  to  assist  at>out  23  mil- 
lion functionally  illiterate  adult  Amer- 
icans develop  employability  skills  and 
to  help  others  who  are  in  dead-end 
jobs  upgrade  their  skills  and  thus  en- 
hance their  potential  for  continued 
employment. 

You  may  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
also  mentioned  that  almost  an  equal 
number,  about  23  million  adults,  are 
enrolled  in  some  form  of  continuing 
education  and  that  the  median  age  for 
adult  enrollments  is  about  30  and  in- 
creasing. 

The  bUl  I  introduced  last  fall  took 
into  account  these  facts,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  adults  who 
participate  in  continuing  education 
are  doing  so  for  one  primary  reason- 
to  get  or  keep  their  jobs  or  to  improve 
their  Job  status  and  employment  op- 
portunities in  a  dynamically  changing 
labor  force. 

Since  introducing  S.  2919  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  have  had  numerous  meet- 
ings with  both  educators  the  others  in- 
terested in  this  legislation.  Moreover, 
my  staff  has  had  countless  meetings 
with   such   groups   as   the   American 


Council  of  Education,  the  State  higher 
education  executive  officers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  others 
on  ways  my  bill  could  be  made  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
V  the  employers,  but  more  importantly 
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the  individuals  who  would  profit  from 
such  legislation. 

We  have  received  many  constructive 
suggestions,  most  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  adults — espe- 
cially adults  who  are  working  or  seek- 
ing work— the  logic  of  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  others  working  closely  to- 
gether with  employers  is  just  good 
common  sense.  Many  of  the  employers 
who  will  benefit  from  this  bill  are  too 
small  to  have  training  divisions  of 
their  own,  and  they  must  rely  upon 
our  postsecondary  institutions  to 
assist  them.  My  bill  will  provide  an  in- 
centive for  employers  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  training,  and  will  encourage  co- 
operation between  employers  and  in- 
stitutions. It  will  establish  a  pattern 
for  extending  help  to  those  millions  of 
others  who  may  wish  or  need  to  par- 
ticipate, but  for  financial  or  other  rea- 
sons, cannot. 

It  is  a  tragedy.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  people  in  this  country  who 
cannot  read,  write  or  compute  effec- 
tively enough  to  either  hold  a  job.  or 
if  employed,  advance  in  their  job.  It  is 
a  shame  that  people  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  learn— for  whatever  reason- 
are  not  encouraged  to  do  so.  but  who 
must  work  against  odd  and  incompre- 
hensible barriers. 

It  is  the  central  purpose  of  my  bill. 
Mr.  President,  to  assist  colleges  and 
universities,  and  particularly  2-year  in- 
stitutions, in  reaching  out  to  these 
adults  who  are  not  now  adequately 
served. 

As  I  mentioned  last  year,  my  home 
State  of  Utah  has  several  outstanding 
2-year  institutions,  which,  along  with 
the  continuing  education  divisions  of 
4-year  postsecondary  institutions,  are 
doing  a  creditable  job  with  meager  re- 
sources to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  enrolled  in  their  regu- 
lar adult  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. But,  like  countless  other  insti- 
tutions across  the  coimtry,  they  need 
assistance  in  providing  programs  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  people  neither  of 
these  fine  programs  was  designed  to 
serve.  My  bill  will  fill  that  void. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  critical  issues  addressed  by 
my  bill: 

It  would  help  postsecondary  institu- 
tions improve  and  expand  outreach 
services  to  communities; 

It  recognizes  the  relationship  be- 
tween continuing  education  and  the 
workplace  and  encourages  broader  in- 
volvement of  employers  and  employee 
representatives   in  the  planning  and 


implementation  of  postsecondary  con- 
tinuing education  for  adults; 

It  stands  as  a  type  of  challenge 
grant  program  to  encourage  all  insti- 
tutions to  reexamine  their  commit- 
ments to  adult  learning  and  to  express 
these  commitments  through  beneficial 
institutional  policies  and  specific  ap- 
plication of  their  resources  to  respond 
to  the  learning  needs  of  adults;  and. 

The  bill  helps  point  the  Secretary  of 
Education  in  the  direction  of  that  por- 
tion of  postsecondary  education  estab- 
lishment where  the  greatest  enroll- 
ment increases  are  and  where  itmova- 
tive  and  nontraditional  curricula  and 
delivery  systems  are  most  needed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  with  this  leg- 
islation, I  want  to  give  a  clear  signal  to 
institutional  leaders,  to  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, and  to  others,  that  lifetime 
learning  opportunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens involves  us  all,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  through  this 
legislation  can  demonstrate  its  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  partnership. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  480,  the  con- 
tinuing Education  Act  of  1985.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  480 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postsecondary 
Continuing  Education  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•TITLE  I-PC  STSECOhfDARY 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
"Part  A— Postsecondary  Continuing  Ei>n- 

CATioN  Innovation  and  Outreach  Grants 

"FINDINGS  AND  PinU>OSB 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  enrollments  by  adult  and  non-tradi- 
tion&l  learners  are  changing  the  demogra- 
phy of  American  postsecondary  education: 

"(2)  adult  learners  frequently  encounter 
barriers  which  make  them  unable  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  postsecondary  education  op- 
portunities; 

"(3)  postsecondary  Institutions  need  to  ex- 
amine their  policies  and  course  offerings  to 
integrate  continuing  education  programs 
that  serve  the  needs  of  adults  into  their 
general  missions  and  to  make  a  more  sub- 
stantial commitment  to  serve  all  learners  on 
an  equit&ble  basis,  regardless  of  age; 

"(4)  modem  telecommunications  technolo- 
gy is  an  effective  tool  that  can  be  used  to 
help  make  the  resources  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  more  available  to  adult 
learners; 

"(5)  changes  in  the  economy,  in  technolo- 
gy, and  in  communications,  and  the  reloca- 
tion and  dislocation  of  Industries  and  work- 
ers, demonstrate  the  need  to  Improve  the 
availability  and  delivery  of  postsecondary 
education  to  adults; 

"(6)  the  majority  of  adults  who  continue 
their  education  do  so  for  Job  and  career-re- 
lated reasons: 

"(7)  Institutional  linkages  with  the  private 
sector  can  further  enhance  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  educational  services  for 
adults  seeking  work; 


"(8)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
hance and  expand  cooperation  among  pro- 
viders of  postsecondary  continuing  educa- 
tion and^ther  providers  of  adult  education 
and  training  and  adult  basic  education,  in- 
cluding 3tate  and  local  education  agencies; 

'(9)  Federal  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions  can  encourage  the  development 
of  programs  that  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently meet  the  needs  of  adult  learners: 
and 

"(10)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  postsecondary  edu- 
cation for  adults  that  will  help  reduce  un- 
employment and  underemployment,  en- 
hance Job  opportunities,  promote  a  skilled, 
flexible,  and  internationally  competitive 
workforce,  and  ensure  an  educated  citizen- 
ry. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part— 

"(1)  to  assist  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  combinations  of  such  institutions 
to  establish  pilot  projects  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  worthy  of  replication  that  re- 
spond to  the  learning  needs  of  adults; 

"(2)  to  establish  or  significantly  expand 
cooperative  arrangements  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  private  sector 
employers  that  improve  the  delivery  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  the  American  work- 
force; and 

"(3)  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
postsecondary  education  outreach  pro- 
grams, particularly  programs  that  adapt 
telecommunications  and  other  technologies 
to  reach  new  or  isolated  adult  learners. 

"INDIVIDUALS  POR  WHOM  PROGRAM  IS  DESIGNED 

"Sec.  102.  To  promote  the  piuposes  of  this 
part,  individuals  who  are  in  need  of  postsec- 
ondary education  and  who  would  benefit 
from  programs  and  services  established  by 
this  Act  may  include— 

"(1)  potential  new  entrants  to  the  work- 
force who  have  completed  their  secondary 
educatioiv-but  who  have  not  found  employ- 
ment or  who  are  underemployed,  especially 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  individuals: 

"(2)  Individuals  who  seek  reentry  to  the 
workforce  after  prolonged  absences,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  women; 

"(3)  workers  who  have  been  dislocated  by 
plant  closures,  technological  change,  and 
new  products  and  processes: 

"(4)  individuals  who  need  guidance,  coun- 
selling, and  remedial  instruction  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  postsecondary  educa- 
tion; 

"(5)  individuals  isolated  from  educational 
resources  because  of  geographic  location  or 
impaired  or  restricted  mobility; 

"(6)  employees  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  that  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
undertake  education  and  training  activities 
on  their  own;  and, 

"(7)  individuals  in  fields  of  special  concern 
to  the  national  interest,  such  as  teaching 
and  nursing,  health  care,  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  library  and  learning  center 
administration. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program,  in  accordance  with  this  part,  to 
assist  eligible  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  establish  programs  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to  adult 
learners. 

"APPLICATIONS  POR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  eligible  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions, which  is  eligible  for  assistance 
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under  section  105  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion under  this  part  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  evaluate  the  need  for  as- 
sistance. The  Secretary  shall  make  awards 
on  a  competitive  basis  taking  into  consider- 
ation— 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  pro- 
posed in  the  application: 

"(2)  the  demonstrated  need  and  demand 
for  such  a  program;  and 

"(3)  reasonable  geographic  distribution, 
including  ensuring  equitable  treatment  of 
urban  and  rural  populations. 

"(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  current  academic  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  the  combination  of  such  insti- 
tutions; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  plan  for  the  duration  of 
the  requested  Federal  support  describing 
the  activities  proposed  to  be  assisted  under 
this  part  to  enhance  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  adult  learners; 

"(3)  provide  evidence  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  the  combination  of 
such  institutions,  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  section  105; 

"(4)  provide  evidence  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education  or  combination  of  such 
institutions  has  sought  to  identify  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  potential  adult  learners  in 
the  area  served  by  the  applicant; 

"(5)  describe  a  proposal  for  a  program  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  adult  students  by  (A)  en- 
couraging enrollment;  (B)  addressing  specif- 
ic educational  needs  of  adult  learners;  (C) 
structuring  programs  and  services  designed 
to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  working  stu- 
dents, parents  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  persons  seeking  to  reenter  the 
educational  system;  (D)  implementing  guid- 
ance, counseling  and  other  services  designed 
to  enhance  career  decisions  and  course  se- 
lections; and  (E)  coordinating  with  existing 
institutional  programs  designed  to  serve  the 
adult  learner; 

■•<6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part; 

"(7)  include  a  statement  by  the  applicant 
describing  how  it  intends  to  achieve  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported under  the  grant  so  that  they  will  be 
continued  after  Federal  support  provided 
under  this  part  has  concluded; 

"(8)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
used  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, increase  the  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  part  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

"(9)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  activities  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  part  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  applicant  will  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  such  effective- 
ness to  other  agencies  and  organizations  for 
purposes  of  replication;  and 

"(10)  include  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"INSTITUTIONAL  ELIGIBILITY 

"Sec.  105.  Each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  each  combination  of  such  institu- 
tions shall  be  eligible  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 


"(1)  the  institution  or  the  comblmation 
has  demonstrated  a  willingness  and  commit- 
ment to  work  with  professional  and  techni- 
cal associations  smd  agencies,  employers, 
and  employee  representatives  in  planning 
and  implementing  effective  adult  postsec- 
ondary  continuing  education  programs; 

"(2)  the  institution  or  combination  Is  will- 
ing to  conduct  and  integrate  into  the  cur- 
riculum effective  adult  postsecondary  con- 
tinuing education  programs: 

"(3)  the  institution  or  combination  has 
the  capacity  to  elicit  contributions  of  staff. 
equipment,  and  resources  from  nonlnstitu- 
tlonal  sources,  particularly  employers,  on 
t>ehalf  of  such  programs;  and 

"(4)  the  proposed  program  Is  consistent 
with   such   State   plans   for   postsecondary 
education  as  may  have  been  issued  by  the 
State  higher  education  agency. 
"use  or  nnras 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  to 
any  eligible  institution  of  higher  education 
or  combination  of  such  Institutions  may  be 
used  for  planning,  developing,  or  operating 
the  program  designed  by  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  and  may  Include— 

"(1)  making  educational  opportunities 
available  to  adult  learners  at  convenient 
times  and  locations,  including  at  home  and 
at  the  workplace: 

"(2)  assessisng  the  learning  needs  of 
adults  and.  developing  programs  responsive 
to  the  postsecondary  continuing  education 
needs  and  objectives  of  adults  in  the  service 
area: 

"(3)  identifying  and  eliminating  Institu- 
tional and  other  barriers  which  confront 
adults  who  wish  to  commence  or  continue 
their  postsecondary  education; 

"(4)  developing  or  expanding  institutional 
outreach  activities  to  Improve  educational 
and  occupational  information  and  counsel- 
ing services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
adults,  including  information  concerning 
available  forms  of  student  financial  assist- 
ance: 

"(5)  training  of  administrators,  faculty, 
and  staff  to  improve  their  ability  to  teach 
and  serve  adult  learners; 

"(6)  developing  and  expanding  innovative 
delivery  systems  and  curricula  to  facilitate 
career  development  and  transitions: 

"(7)  promoting  collaborative  efforts  be- 
tween the  institution  of  higher  education, 
or  combination  of  such  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate sector  employers  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives to  develop  postsecondary  continu- 
ing education  curricula  and  services  respon- 
sive to  current  and  projected  local,  regional, 
or  national  employment  and  economic  con- 
ditions, including  Joint  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices and  the  sharing  of  personnel,  facilities, 
and  resources  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective delivery  of  services;  and 

'•(8)  implementing  technology-based  deliv- 
ery systems  Including  the  use  of  computers, 
audio  or  visual  teleconununications,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  or  such  other  technol- 
ogies, as  may  enhance  access  by  adults  to 
postsecondary  education  opportunities. 

"(b)  Funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  part  may 
not  be  used— 

'(1)  to  purchase  land  or  facilities:  or 

"(2)  to  pay  stipends  or  provide  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  Individual  partici- 
pating in  the  programs  established  under 
this  part. 

"SIZE  AND  DURATION  OF  GRANT 

"Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Grants  may  be  made  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  The  maxi- 


mum award  that  may  be  made  to  a  recipient 
under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  in 
the  first  year.  $200,000  In  the  second  year. 
$150,000  in  the  third  year.  $100,000  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  $100,000  in  the  fifth  year. 

"(2)  Each  Institution  awarded  an  initial 
grant  under  this  part  shall  l>e  eligible  for 
noncompetlng  continuation  grants  if  the  in- 
stitution receiving  the  grant  under  this  part 
meets  standards  of  performance  established 
by  the  Secretary.  Institutions  or  combina- 
tions of  Institutions  receiving  multiyear 
awards  under  this  part  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  further  awards  under  this  part  until  a 
period  of  five  years  has  elapsed  from  the 
completion  of  a  grant  period. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

'rxDERAL  share:  (x>st  sharing 
"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  each 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  SO  percent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  application  ap- 
proved under  this  part  In  the  first  year.  65 
percent  of  such  costs  in  the  second  year.  50 
percent  of  such  costs  in  the  third  year.  35 
percent  of  such  costs  In  the  fourth  year,  and 
20  percent  of  such  costs  In  the  fifth  year. 

"(b)  The  non-Federal  share  required 
under  this  part  may  be  provided  by  the  ap- 
plicant institution  or  combination,  or 
through  It  from  any  source,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  employers,  employee  repre- 
sentatives. State  or  local  governments,  com- 
munity organizations,  or  private  donors. 
TTie  non-Federal  share  may  be  provided  in 
cash  or  through  the  provision  of  services, 
facilities  or  other  tangible  assistance,  and 
shall  be  documented  In  such  fashion  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Any  institution  which  is  an  eligible  in- 
stitution or  an  institution  with  special  needs 
under  title  III  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  waiver  of  the  matching  requirements 
established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  State  higher  education  agen- 
cies to  enhance  educational  opportunities 
available  to  adult  learners,  and  to  provide 
for  regional  or  statewide  adult  postsecond- 
ary continuing  education  Information  and 
guidance  services. 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  section  to 
any  State  higher  education  agency  may  be 
used  for  the  planning,  development,  and  op- 
eration of  the  program  intended  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  development  and  implementation  of 
one  or  more  regional  or  a  statewide  adult 
postsecondary  continuing  education  infor- 
mation and  counseling  services:  or 

"(2)  contracting  with  one  or  more  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  any  other  orga- 
nization or  entity  to  provide  such  a  system 
and  services. 

"Part  B— Postsecondary  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Research  and  Demonstration 
Grants 

"findings  and  purpose 
"Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"( 1 )  research  on  the  learning  interests  and 
needs  of  adults  who  are  continuing  their 
education  or  who  would  like  to  continue 
their  education  at  postsecondary  institu- 
tions and  elsewhere  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  adult  learning  through- 
out the  Nation: 

"(2)  research  that  is  available,  particularly 
data  and  other  information  relating  to  post- 
secondary     education     for     adults,     labor 


market  needs,  employment  opportunities, 
and  appropriate  educational  opportunities, 
is  not  being  disseminated  In  a  timely  and 
useful  fashion  to  postsecondary  education 
planners  and  others; 

"(3)  long-term  planning  and  allocation  of 
institutional  resources  for  postsecondary 
continuing  education  needs  a  sound  re- 
search and  scholarly  base; 

"(4)  development  of  trained  professional 
personnel  to  serve  adult  learners,  whether 
in  preservice  or  inservlce  training,  requires 
access  to  recognized  academic  centers  of 
training,  scholarship,  research,  and  demon- 
stration specifically  focused  on  postsecond- 
ary continuing  education;  and 

"(5)  national,  regional,  and  State  research 
and  demonstration  activities  can  provide  di- 
rection and  momentum  to  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions willing  to  develop  or  expand  their 
services  to  adult  learners. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
ensure  that  Institutions  of  higher  education 
have  the  sustained  capacity— 

"(1)  to  undertake  substantial  ongoing  re- 
search and  demonstration  activities  in  post- 
secondary  continuing  education,  and 

"(2)  to  provide  leadership,  advice,  and 
technical  assistance  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  on  the  use  and  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  serve  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  adult  learning  priorities. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  by  providing  assistance 
to  such  Institutions. 

"USE  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  123.  Funds  paid  pursuant  to  this 
part  to  any  Institution  of  higher  education, 
or  combination  of  such  institutions,  may  be 
used  for  planning,  developing,  or  operating 
the  program  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  and  may  include— 

"(1)  identilylng  and  analyzing  special 
problems  and  needs  of  adult  learners  of  na- 
tional or  regional  significance; 

"(2)  training  faculty  and  staff  profession- 
als engaged  in  adult  learning  in  the  latest 
techniques  and  approaches  to  postsecond- 
ary continuing  education; 

"(3)  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing pertinent  data  affecting  adult  learners 
and  their  educational  and  employment  ob- 
jectives, with  particular  focus  on  analyzing 
and  disseminating  information  on  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  postsecondary  continu- 
ing education  needs  of  the  labor  market: 

"(4)  research  on  the  use  and  application  of 
postsecondary  resources  for  programs  which 
may  be  replicated  and  projects  appropriate 
to  the  postsecondary  continuing  education 
needs  of  adults: 

"(5)  examination  and  application  of  ap- 
propriate technologies  to  reach  new  and  Iso- 
lated learners,  and  promoting  resource  shar- 
ing to  encourage  the  innovative  uses  of  such 
technologies,  including  telecommunications, 
to  overcome  barriers  to  postsecondary  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities; 

"(6)  advisory  and  technical  assistance 
services  to  Institutional  and  State  policy- 
makers on  strategies  to  develop  or  expand 
postsecondary  education  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  adults: 

"(7)  developing,  demonstrating,  and  dis- 
seminating innovative  outreach  methods  de- 
signed to  attract  and  serve  adult  learners 
who  are  inadequately  prepared  to  effective- 
ly participate  in  pKwtsecondary  educations: 


"(8)  collecting  and  disseminating  relevant 
data  generated  by  Federal  agencies  and 
other  national,  regional,  and  State  sources 
applicable  to  Institutional  planning  for  post- 
secondary  continuing  education,  including 
information  on  Federal  and  other  sources  of 
student  financial  assistance; 

"(9)  assisting  State  postsecondary  educa- 
tion officials  to  develop  interstate  and  inter- 
regional educational  delivery  systems.  In- 
cluding cooperative  and  consortia]  arrange- 
ments, and  programs  (including  those  which 
use  telecommunications)  to  more  effectively 
address  regional  postsecondary  continuing 
education  needs; 

"(10)  examining  appropriate  State  roles  in 
continuing  education  and  adult  learning: 

"(11)  assessing  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing adult  learning  activities  and  provid- 
ing support  for  needy  adult  learners: 

"(12)  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  under  this  part 
for  purposes  of  dissemination  to  user  groups 
and  of  replication;  and 

"(13)  such  other  research  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary. 

"APPLICATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  124.  A  grant  or  contract  authorized 
by  this  part  may  be  awarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  competitive  basis  upon  an  applica- 
tion, which  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  which  contains  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

"(1)  contain  provisions  that  demonstrate 
the  sufficiency  of  existing  resources  and  the 
academic  capacity  of  the  institution  of 
higher  education  In  the  field  of  postsecond- 
ary continuing  education  relative  to  Its  abili- 
ty to  carry  out  such  activities; 

"(2)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part: 

"(3)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
the  functions  under  this  part,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports;  and 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
intends  to  continue  the  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported under  the  grant  after  the  grant  has 
been  expended,  including  a  detailed  plan  for 
obtaining  funds  to  continue  such  activities. 

"SIZE  AND  DURATION  OF  GRANT  OR  CONTRACT 

"Sec.  125.  (a)  Grants  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years.  The  max- 
imum award  that  may  be  made  to  a  recipi- 
ent under  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000  in  the  first  year,  $400,000  In  the 
second  year,  $300,000  in  the  third  year, 
$200,000  in  the  fourth  year,  and  $100,000  in 
the  fifth  j-ear. 

"(b)  Each  Institution  awarded  an  initial 
grant  under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  for 
noncompetlng  continuation  grants  if  the  in- 
stitution receiving  the  grant  under  this  part 
meets  standards  of  performance  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

"federal  share;  cost  sharing 

"Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  each 
such  grants  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  application  ap- 
proved under  this  part  in  the  first  year,  65 
percent  of  such  costs  in  the  second  year,  50 
percent  of  such  costs  In  the  third  year,  35 
percent  of  such  costs  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
20  percent  of  such  costs  in  the  fifth  year. 


"(b)    The    non-Federal    share     required 
under  this  part  may  be  provided  by  the  ap- 
plicant    institution     or     combination,     or 
through  It  from  any  source,  including  but 
not  limited  to  employers,  employee  repre- 
sentatives. State  or  local  governments,  com- 
munity   organizations,    or    private    donors. 
The  non-Federal  share  may  be  provided  in 
cash  or  through  the  provision  of  services, 
facilities,  or  other  tangible  assistance,  and 
shall  be  documented  in  such  fashion  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 
"Part  C— The  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  CoNTiiruiNG  Education 
"establishment  of  national  advisory 
council 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Continuing 
Education  consisting  of  eight  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  having  postsecond- 
ary continuing  education  and  training  re- 
sponsibilities, including  but  not  limited  to, 
one  representative  each  from— 

"(1)  the  Department  of  Education. 

"(2)  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

"(3)  the  Department  of  Defense, 

"(4)  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 

"(5)  the  Veterans'  Administration: 
and  12  members  appointed  for  three-year 
staggered  terms,  who  are  not  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  The  12 
members  appointed  from  the  general  public 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  individ- 
uals— 

"(A)  who  are  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  continuing  education, , 

"(B)  who  are  State  and  local  government 
officials,  and  y 

"(C)  who  are  representative  of  postsecond-^ 
ary  education  institutions,  business,  labor.      , 
and  community  groups. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  elect  its 
own  Chairman  annually  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a 
year. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general  reg- 
ulations and  with  respect  to  policies  and 
procedures  arising  in  the  administration  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  examine 
all  federally  supported  continuing  education 
and  training  programs  and  m&ke  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  p>olicles  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  effectuate  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  federally-funded  continuing  edu- 
cation programs. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  part,  the  Advisory  Council  may 
conduct  studies,  hearings,  and  other  activi- 
ties In  order  to— 

"(1)  Identify  the  continuing  education  and 
training  needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary,  about  the  needs  and 
goals:  and 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  programs  conducted 
under  this  title  and  other  Federal  continu- 
ing education  and  training  programs. 

"(f)  Commencing  on  September  30,  1986, 
the  Advisory  Coimcil  shall  prepare  and 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary,  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations,  including  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to  con- 
tinuing education  and  training  activities. 
The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  with  his  comments 
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and  reconunendations.  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  make  such  other  reports  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary,  or  the  head  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Council  may  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Advisory  Council  may  accept,  employ, 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

"Pabt  D— General  Provisiohs 

"DKriNITIONS 

"Sec.  141.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
the  term  adult  learner'  means  an  Indivld- 
ual- 

"(1)  who,  by  reason  of  his  or  her  personal 
circumstance  including  age,  marital  or  fa- 
milial status,  dependent  children,  lack  of  or 
need  for  new  skills  desires  to  pursue  a  new 
career;  and 

"(2)  who  engages  or  seeks  to  engage  in  a 
program  of  study  to  improve  his  or  her 
knowledge.  Information,  skills,  or  postsec- 
ondary  education  program  offered  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  part  A  of  this 
title,  an  institution  of  higher  education'  in- 
cludes all  institutions  of  higher  education 
described  in  section  481  of  this  Act. 

"AUTHORIZATIOM  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sbc.  142.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  and  such  sums  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1991, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Not  less  than  15  percent 
nor  more  than  20  percent  of  the  simi  appro- 
priated in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  reserve  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  any  fiscal  year  for  part  A  of  this  title  for 
carrying  out  section  109.". 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins], the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  East]  and  I  are  introducing 
much-needed  legislation  to  help  ad- 
dress the  educational  and  training 
needs  of  adults. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
expand  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1980  to  emphasize  congressional 
commitment  to  the  educational  and 
training  needs  of  the  Nation's  adult 
working  population. 

Many  recent  reports  and  surveys 
have  cataloged  the  needs  and  deficien- 
cies of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems.  Ldttle  focus,  however, 
has  been  placed  on  postsecondary  and 
adult  education  despite  chsmges  in  the 
economy,  in  technology,  and  in  com- 
munications that  have  caused  the  relo- 
cation or  dislocation  of  industries  and 
workers,  greatly  increasing  the  need 
for  adult  training  programs. 

Statistics  show  that  approximately 
23  million  American  adults,  people 
who  have  10,  20,  30  or  more  profes- 
sionally productive  years  to  contribute 
to  society,  are  functionally  illiterate. 

This  does  not  mean  these  Americans 
do  not  possess  intelligence  and  a  rudi- 
mentary education.  Neither  does  it 
mean  they  are  incapable  of  advanced 


learning  or  of  acquiring  those  special- 
ized occupational  skills  demanded  by 
today's  businesses  and  industries. 

It  does  mean,  nevertheless,  that  they 
are  currently  not  qualified  to  fill  many 
available  career-advancing  positions 
despite  their  willingness  and  eagerness 
to  work. 

The  problem  this  bill  is  designed  to 
address,  Mr.  President,  is  a  reflection 
of  our  changing  economy  as  well.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLSl  re- 
cently published  a  report  on  the 
number  of  displaced  workers  in  this 
country.  The  Bureau  discovered  5.1 
million  displaced  workers  due  to  indus- 
trial plant  closings,  business  failures, 
and  so  forth,  over  the  last  5  years.  Of 
this  number  700,000  had  left  the  labor 
force,  1.3  million  were  still  unem- 
ployed, and  3.1  million  had  found  new 
jobs  as  of  January  1984.  Of  the  3.1 
million  who  found  new  jobs,  however. 
900.000  had  taken  positions  that  paid 
them  a  smaller  salary  and,  in  many 
cases,  no  longer  utilized  the  skills  of 
their  old  job. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  President, 
shipping,  textiles,  mining,  shoes,  farm- 
ing and  heavy  manufacturing  indus- 
tries were  the  mainstay  of  the  econo- 
my in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Rapid  implementation  of  sophisticated 
technologies,  however,  has  drastically 
altered  the  workplace.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  new  sophisticated  technol- 
ogies are  becoming  to  many  States 
what  oil  is  to  Texas.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  today's  workers  and 
would  be  workers  has  advanced  far 
beyond  the  traditional  3R's  to  include 
specific  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  Continuing  Education  Act  of 
1985  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  first  step 
toward  recognizing  these  changes  and 
equalizing  employment  opportunities 
in  the  workplace  for  all  adults. 

This  proposed  legislation  requires 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, employers  and  employees  in  all 
stages  of  implementing  adult  continu- 
ing education  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would 
make  competitive  challenge  grant 
awards  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  meet  continuing  education  and 
training  needs  of  adult  learners. 

These  Institutions,  with  cooperation 
and  support  from  the  private  sector, 
must  Integrate  Into  the  academic  cur- 
riculum work-oriented  professional 
and  technical  continuing  education 
programs. 

Maximum  grant  awards  to  a  single 
applicant  under  this  section  for  any  3- 
year  period  is  $150,000. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  funds 
for  research,  application,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  data  on  the  learning  needs 
of  adults  as  well  as  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  professional  personnel 
to  serve  adult  students. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  in  my 
judgment,   is  a  timely,   cost-effective 


method  of  helping  adult  Americans 
help  themselves.  Federal  leadership 
and  cooperation  between  postsecond- 
ary education  institutions  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation's  most  valuable 
resource,  its  human  capital.  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  of  this  important 
le^Iation.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation on  income  tax  forms  of  contri- 
butions to  retire  the  public  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  CONTRIBUTION  ACT 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  last  spoke  on  behalf  of  this  bill 
on  October  19,  1983,  our  national  debt 
has  climbed  dramatically.  While  it  has 
been  only  slightly  over  a  year  since 
that  day,  our  national  debt  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  $263,719  bil- 
lion. This  represents  an  increase  of 
$1,111  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  this  alarming  news,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  proposed 
budget  for  the  coming  year  will  appar- 
ently not  fulfill  its  deficit  reduction 
goals.  Without  question,  a  comprehen- 
sive program  must  be  developed  to 
counteract  these  economic  dangers; 
however,  there  are  also  intermediate 
steps  that  can  and  should  be  initiated 
immediately. 

Toward  that  goal,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  National  Debt  Reduction  Act. 
which  will  provide  a  clearly  defined 
means  for  voluntary  taxpayer  contri- 
butions to  reduce  the  public  debt. 
Under  my  bill,  taxpayers  may  desig- 
nate $1,  or  any  amount  beyond  that 
figure,  from  their  Federal  tax  refund 
to  go  toward  financing  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  Taxpayers  desir- 
ing to  contribute  toward  this  goal 
would  merely  check  off  a  box  on  their 
tax  return.  Those  who  would  not  re- 
ceive refunds  would  be  able  to  make 
an  outright  contribution. 

A  program  such  as  this  would  result 
in  impressive  returns  when  compared 
with  its  minimal  startup  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  of 
the  96  million  tax  returns  filed  in 
1984.  76  million  received  refunds.  This 
group  represents  a  large  number  of  po- 
tential contributions.  I  believe  that 
with  the  American  taxpayer's  height- 
ened awareness  of  the  national  debt 
and  deficit  problems  over  the  past  few 
years,  they  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
contribution  to  resolve  the  problem. 

There  can  be  no  single  solution  to 
the  staggering  national  debt  problem. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  any  and  all  pro- 
grams which  feature  low  costs  and 
high  yields  are  desirable  and  prudent. 
I  believe  my  biU  should  be  one  of  a 
series  of  such  programs  which  we  in 
Congress  can  utilize  to  help  diminish 
the  bloated  national  debt  and  gain  a 
balanced  budget. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  482 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  taxpayer  may  designate  on  the  form  for 
the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
any  taxable  year,  either— 

(DSlof- 

(A)  any  overpayment  of  such  tax  for  such 
taxable  year,  or 

(B)  any  contribution  which  the  taxpayer 
forwards  in  money  with  such  return,  or 

(2)  an  amount  of  such  overpayment  or 
contribution  which  is  in  excess  of  $1, 
as  a  gift  to  the  tJnited  States  Government 
for    the    purtxjse    of    retiring    the    Federal 
public  debt. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  each  spouse  may  make  a  sep- 
arate designation  of  $1  or  more  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  a  gift  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  Fed- 
eral public  debt. 

(c)  Space  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
designations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  on 
the  first  page  of  the  tax  return  forms  for 
such  tax. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  any  overpayment  of  tax  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated 
as  being  refunded  to  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
date  prescrit)ed  for  filing  the  return  of  such 
tax  (disregarding  any  extension)  or,  if  later, 
the  date  the  return  is  filed. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
special  account  described  in  section  3113(d) 
of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  out  of 
amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ments of  tax  designated  under  sut>section 
(a).  The  amounts  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transferred  quarterly  to 
such  special  account  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  483.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Intergov- 
ernmental  Regulatory  Relief  Act  of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REGULATORY  RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  the 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1985.  Its  premise  is  quite 
simple.  If  Congress  enacts  legislation 
pursuing  a  national  purpose  or  man- 
date, it  should  face  up  to  its  resp>onsi- 
bility  to  pay  for  it's  implementation. 

Under  our  current  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesn't  always  shoul- 
der the  full  cost  of  implementing  legis- 
lation enacted  here  in  Washington. 
Often,  a  considerable  amount  of  these 
costs  is  shifted  onto  State  and  local 
governments  through  the  regulatory 
process. 

Not  only  is  this  practice  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible,  in   effect   making   benefits 


loom  large  because  costs  are  only  par- 
tially projected  when  the  State  and 
local  burden  is  ignored,  it  encourages 
vague  and  ambiguous  legislation.  All 
too  often  we  give  extraordinary  discre- 
tion to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
courts  in  perceiving  legislative  Intent 
and  issuing  or  enforcing  appropriate 
regulations.  In  the  end.  State  and  local 
governments  usually  end  up  paying 
when  the  cost  of  implementation  ex- 
ceeds the  expectations  of  congression- 
al sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
found  in  its  study  of  regtilatory  feder- 
alism that  "although  the  si>eclfic  pro- 
grams imposing  major  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  vary  greatly  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another,  most 
States,  cities,  and  counties  have  been 
strained  by  the  combined  weight  of 
the  new  Federal  intergovernmental 
regulations  taken  as  a  whole."  The 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  is  based  on  this  study,  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations. 

As  an  example  of  cost  shifting,  con- 
sider a  recent  Urban  Institute  study  of 
six  Federal  regulatory  programs  in  a 
sample  of  seven  cities  and  counties.  It 
concluded  that  the  annual  federally 
mandated  costs  of  just  these  particu- 
lar six  programs  ranged  from  a  total 
of  $6  to  over  $50  per  capita.  For  a 
State  like  Minnesota,  this  means  the 
cost  burden  would  run  between  $25 
and  $209  miUion  annuaUy  for  merely 
six  programs. 

This.  I  suspect,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
regulatory  iceberg.  ACIR  identified 
more  than  35  major  Federal  regula- 
tory statutes  constituting  thousands 
of  pages  of  rules  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter aimed  at  or  implemented  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  its  recent  tax  reform  and  budget 
proposals,  the  Reagan  administration 
seeks  curtailment  or  outright  elimina- 
tion of  many  Federal  financing  tools 
which  in  the  past  have  helped  offset 
growing  cost  burdens  imposed  by  en- 
actment of  Federal  mandates.  Eniml- 
nating  general  revenue  sharing,  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  and 
access  to  tax  exempt  financing,  will 
make  it  even  more  difficult  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  comply  with 
Federal  regulations  and  Implement  im- 
portant national  objectives.  By  propos- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  Federal  de- 
ductibility of  State  and  local  tax  pay- 
ments, the  administration  wiU  restrict 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  revenue  on  their  own. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  seemingly 
expect  State  and  local  governments  to 
incur  the  cost  of  Implementing  Feder- 
al mandates  is  pernicious  enough  with- 
out then  denying  them  almost  any  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Regulatory  Relief  Act  grants  State 
and  local  governments  some  needed 


relief  from  the  burden  of  costly  Feder- 
al regulations  by  preventing  future 
cost  to  them  when  Congress  legislates 
to  achieve  a  national  goal,  purpose,  or 
mandate  and  by  reducing  their  current 
regulatory  cost  burden. 

Quite  simply,  the  act  requires  Feder- 
al reimbursement  for  all  additional 
costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  new  Fed- 
eral rule  or  regulations.  In  addition,  it 
establishes  a  10-year  schedule  of  relief 
to  reduce  the  existing  regulatory 
burden.  This  schedule  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  by  either  a  phased- 
in  reimbursement  for  additional  direct 
costs  of  existing  regulations,  a  phase- 
in  reduction  of  the  regulatory  require- 
ments themselves,  or  a  combination  of 
each.  If  such  relief  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  bill  provides  that  no  Federal 
agency  or  court  shall  enforce  the  unre- 
imbursed regulation. 

Furthermore,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  an  annual  report  es- 
timating the  total  additional  direct 
costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  major 
Federal  regulations.  This  report  will 
contain  detailed  cost  estimates  upon 
which  reimbursements  are  based.  It 
will  also  allow  Congress  to  more  re- 
sponsibly evsduate  the  total  costs  In- 
volved in  achieving  Federal  goals  when 
State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
quired to  act  in  concert  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Federal  law. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  regulate.  I  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assumes 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 
Hopefully,  the  bjrproduct  of  this  proc- 
ess just  might  be  a  more  efficient  Fed- 
eral regulatory  system. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  and  a  fact  sheet  discussing  its  con- 
tents be  printed  in  the  Record  in  their 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1985." 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Federal  regulation  of  State  and  local 
governments  has  become  increasingly  exten- 
sive and  intrusive  in  recent  years; 

(2)  such  regulation  has.  in  many  instances, 
adversely  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  placing  excessive  fiscal  burdens  on 
such  Kovemments; 

(3)  such  excessive  fiscal  burdens  tiave 
weakened  the  foundation  of  the  federal 
system  of  government;  and 

(4)  a  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  resources  to 
carry  out  necessary  Federal  regulation  of 
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state  and  local  governments  in  complying 
with  any  intergovernmental  regulation 
which  takes  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Therefore  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  procedures  to— 

(1)  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  any  intergovern- 
mental regulation  which  effect  on  or  takes 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  assure  that  the  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  resulting  from  compli- 
ance with  intergovernmental  regulations  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  level  consist- 
ent with  achieving  major  national  objec- 
tives: and 

(3)  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
ultimately  pays  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  incurred  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  complying  with  inter- 
governmental regulations. 

OEriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "additional  direct  costs"  means  the 
amount  of  costs  incurred  by  a  State  or  local 
government  solely  in  complying  with  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  law  concerning  with  a 
particular  activity  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  such  State  or  local  government 
would  be  required  to  expand  in  carrying  out 
such  activity  in  the  absence  of  such  law, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
amount  which  a  State  or  local  government 
is  required  by  law  to  contribute  as  a  non- 
Federal  share  under  a  Federal  assistance 
program: 

(2)  "compliance  reforms"  means  market 
oriented  procedures  to  replace  or  supple- 
ment strict  governmental  monitoring  and 
enforcement  activities,  including  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  penalties  for 
noncompliance  with  Federal  regulations 
that  reflect  the  degree  of  such  noncompli- 
ance, and  the  establishment  of  procedures 
to  permit  compliance  with  State  or  local 
regulations  in  lieu  of  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral regulations: 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

(4)  "economic  incentives"  means  the  proc- 
ess of  making  price  corrections  in  the  mar- 
ketplace through  governmental  fees  or  sub- 
sidies that  encourage  or  discourage  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  public  policies: 

(5)  "Federal  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  the  term  "executive  agency"  in  sec- 
tion 650K3)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 

(6)  "Federal  assistance"  means  any  assist- 
ance provided  by  a  Federal  agency  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  prop- 
erty, cooperative  agreements,  or  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  or 
other  recipients,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  direct  cash  assistance  to  individ- 
uals, contracts  for  the  procurement  of  goods 
or  services  for  the  United  States  or  Insur- 
ance: 

(7)  "intergovernmental  regulation"  means 
a  regulation  promulgated  by  a  Federal 
agency  that  requires  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  take  certain  actions  or  requires 
State  or  local  governments  to  comply  with 
certain  specified  conditions  In  order  to  re- 
ceive or  continue  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance and  which  requires  the  termination  or 
reduction  of  such  assistance  if  such  govern- 
ment fails  to  comply  with  such  conditions: 

(8)  "local  government"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  6501(6)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code: 


(9)  "marketable  rights"  means  the  process 
for  allocating  scarce  resources  through  the 
establishment  of  rights  that  can  t>e  traded 
or  sold  among  bidders,  rather  than  through 
the  distribution  of  resources  through  the  is- 
suance of  permits  by  a  Federal  agency: 

(10)  "performance  standards "  means  the 
criteria  or  goals  that  must  t>e  attained  to 
comply  with  a  Federal  regulation,  and  does 
not  include  a  detailed  specification  of  the 
means  of  compliance: 

(11)  "significant  law"  means  any  Federal 
law  which  is  likely,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  to  result  in  total  additional  direct 
costs  to  all  State  and  local  governments  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  in  any  fiscal  year,  or  is 
likely  to  have  exceptional  fiscal  conse- 
quences for  a  geographic  region  or  a  par- 
ticular level  of  government: 

(12)  "small  govenunent"  means  a  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  county,  town,  village,  school 
district,  or  other  special  district  established 
under  State  law  which  has  a  population  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand: 

(13)  "s[>ecial  provisions  for  small  govern- 
ments" means  requirements  for  small  gov- 
ernments contained  in  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  which  are  different  from  the 
requirements  included  In  such  regulation 
for  other  governments,  and  includes  simpli- 
fied compliance  methods  designed  to  reduce 
administrative  burdens  on  small  govern- 
ments and  reduced  standards  and  modified 
compliance  mechanisms  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  capabilities  of  small  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  such  regulations:  and 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

TITLE   I-RETVIETW   OF   INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL REGULATIONS 

RCPORT  REQUIKKS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  trans- 
mits a  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31, 
United   States   Code,    the   President   shall 

bmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  specifying 

id  evaluating  the  economic  costs,  noneco- 
bmic  costs,  and  additional  direct  costs 
which  have  been  incurred  or  which  will  l)e 
Incurred  by  State  governments  and  local 
governments  in  complying  with  Intergovern- 
mental regulations  during  the  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress,  and  the  first  two  fiscal  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress. 

(b)  Each  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(Da  list  of  each  intergovemmenuU  regu- 
lation in  effect  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  report  Is  made  and  a  citation  of 
statutory  and  administrative  authority  for 
each  such  Intergovenmental  regulation: 

(2)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  Intergovern- 
mental regulation,  of— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  economic  costs, 
noneconomic  costs,  and  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  Incurred  or  will  be  in- 
curred in  each  such  fiscal  year  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  State  and  all  local  govern- 
ments in  such  State  In  complying  with  such 
regulation  In  each  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage) 
which  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  incurred  or  will  be  in- 
curred by  all  local  governments  in  a  State  in 
complying   with   such    regulation    in   each 


such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  costs  that  have  been  in- 
curred or  will  be  incurred  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State  and  all  local  govern- 
ments in  such  State  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  such  fiscal  year: 

(3)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  intergovern- 
mental regulation,  of  the  economic  and  non- 
economic  benefits  that  will  be  provided  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  to  each  State  govern- 
ment and  all  local  governments  in  such 
State  as  a  result  of  compliance  with  such 
regulation  during  such  fiscal  year: 

(4)  recommendations  for  changes  In  laws 
and  regulations  that  will  reduce  the  costs 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or  that 
will  achieve  a  more  favorable  balance  be- 
tween the  benefits  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  and  the  costs  specified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2):  and 

(5)  proposals  for  legislation,  and  a  state- 
ment of  planned  administrative  actions,  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  specified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  consider 
the  potential  for  reducing  costs  incurred  by 
State  and  local  govenunents  in  complying 
with  intergovernmental  regulations  through 
the  promulgation  of  intergovernmental  reg« 
ulations  which  utilize  means  such  as  per- 
formance standards,  special  provisions  for 
small  goverrmients.  marketable  rights,  eco- 
nomic incentives,  compliance  reforms,  and 
simplified  procedures  to  certify  the  compli- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  recipients  with 
Federal  requirements. 

PROCKDURES  Ft>R  PREPARATION  OF  REPORT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
to  the  Director  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 101. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President,  the  Director,  or  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  which  a  delega- 
tion Is  made  under  subsection  (a),  shall, 
after  providing  public  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribe standards  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  estimating  the  costs  of  compliance 
with,  and  the  benefits  provided  by,  intergov- 
ernmental regulations  administered  by  such 
agencies.  Such  standards  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  reflect  changes  In  rele- 
vant economic  and  social  circumstances  and 
advances  in  pertinent  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. 

(c)  The  standards  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, for— 

(1)  uniform  categories  of  costs  of  compli- 
ance with,  and  l>enefits  provided  by.  inter- 
governmental regulations: 

(2)  methods  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  compiling  the  information  required 
to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (d)  which 
shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  minlnilze  the  costs  that  will  be  In- 
curred by  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  assistance  recipients  from 
which  such  information  will  be  collected: 
and 

(B)  ensure  the  collection  of  reasonably  ac- 
curate Information  in  a  form  that  will  be 
useful  to  States  in  complying  with  section 
204(c); 

(3)  methods  for  preventing  disclosure  of 
information  about  individuals  or  businesses 
the  confidentiality  of  which  is  protected 
under  Federal  law; 


(4)  procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  in  reporting  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (d): 
and 

(5)  such  other  procedures  and  guidelines 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  this  title. 

(d)  Each  year,  at  a  time  prescribed  by  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  which  a  delegation  is 
made  under  subsection  (a),  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  which  administered  any 
intergovernmental  regulation  during  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  report  is  required  under 
section  101.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  such  agency 
head,  a  report  setting  forth,  for  each  such 
regulation,  the  information  required  to  be 
included  for  such  regulation  in  the  report 
required  under  section  101. 
TITLE  II— COMPENSATION  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FOR  AD- 
DITIONAL DIRECT  COSTS 

COMPENSATION  REQUIRED 

Sec  201.  (a)  A  Federal  agency  or  a  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  require  State 
governments  or  local  govenments  to  comply 
with,  in  any  fiscal  year,  any  intergovern- 
mental regulation  which  takes  effect  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  which  Is 
promulgated  pursuant  to  a  significant  law 
unless  provisions  of  law  have  been  enacted 
which  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  reimburse  such  gov- 
ernments for  the  total  amount  of  additional 
direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  such 
governments  in  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion during  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  a  Federal  agency  or  a  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  require  State 
governments  or  local  governments  to 
comply  with,  in  any  fiscal  year  any  govern- 
mental regulation  which  took  effect  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which 
was  promulgated  pursuant  to  a  significant 
law  unless— 

(A)  provisions  of  law  have  been  enacted 
which  provide  an  amount  of  funds  to  reim- 
burse such  governments  for  the  additional 
direct  costs  that  will  be  increased  by  such 
governments  in  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion in  such  fiscal  year  which  is  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  the  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  such  fiscal  year: 

(B)  provisions  of  law  have  been  enacted 
revising  the  significant  law  under  which 
such  regulation  was  promulgated,  and  such 
revisions  will  result  In  the  reduction  of  such 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  In 
excess  of  the  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

(C)  administrative  actions  have  been 
taken  which  will  result  In  the  reduction  of 
such  additional  direct  costs  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  amount  described  in  paragraph  (2)  for 
such  fiscal  year;  or 

(DKIKI)  provisions  of  law  have  been  en- 
acted which  provide  an  amount  of  funds  to 
reimburse  State  and  local  governments  for 
such  additional  direct  costs  for  such  fiscal 
year  which  is  less  than  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(II)  provisions  of  law  have  heen  enacted 
revising  the  significant  law  under  which 
such  regulation  was  promulgated,  tuid  such 
revisions  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  such 
additional  direct  costs  for  such  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and    . 


(ID  the  sum  of  the  amounts  described  in 
divisions  (I),  (II),  and  (III)  of  clause  (i)  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year  Is  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  amounts  referred  to  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  the  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Fiscal  year  i988.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  In 
complying  with  an  Intergovernmental  regu- 
lation In  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  10 
percent. 

(B)  Fiscal  year  i«8».— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  In 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  20 
percent. 

(C)  Fiscal  year  i9»o.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation In  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  30 
percent. 

(D)  Fiscal  year  i»»i.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  40 
percent. 

(E)  Fiscal  year  1992.- An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  Intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  SO 
percent. 

(F>  Fiscal  year  i»93.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  such  fiscal  year  miUtiplied  by  60 
percent. 

(G)  Fiscal  tkab  i»94.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  Intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  70 
percent. 

(H)  Fiscal  year  1995.— An  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
State  governments  and  local  governments  in 
complying  with  an  Intergovernmental  regu- 
lation In  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  80 
percent. 

(I)  Fiscal  year  i99e.— An  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  total  amount  of  addition- 
al direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by  SUte 
governments  and  local  governments  in  com- 
plying with  an  Intergovernmental  regula- 
tion In  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  90  per- 
cent.   

(J)  Fiscal  yeah  1997  and  soccekdiko 
nscAL  YEARS.- An  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  total  amount  of  additional 
direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by  SUte 
governments  and  local  governments  In  com- 
plying with  an  Intergovernmental  regula- 
tion In  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by  100 
percent. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  of  additional  direct  costs  that  will 
be  Incurred  by  State  governments  and  local 
governments  In  complying  with  an  Intergov- 
ernmental regulation  In  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  such  costs  for  such 


regulation  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  the  report 
required  under  section  202  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OPPICE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
an  Intergovernmental  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  a  significant  law  will  be  in 
effect,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying,  for  such  fiscal  year  and  each  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  succeeding  such  fiscal 
year,  and  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred 
by  State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments In  complying  with  such  regulation  in 
each  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  preparing  each  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  transmit  each 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
September  1  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year. 

UfPLEMEKTAnON 

Sec.  203.  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  a  significant  law  wlU  be  in 
effect,  the  Chairman  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
such  significant  law  shall  propose,  to  an  ap- 
propriate bill  or  resolution  providing  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amendment  contain- 
ing provisions  to  appropriate  funds  to  reim- 
burse State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred in  complying  with  such  regulation. 
The  amount  of  funds  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated by  such  amendment  shall  be  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  amounts  described  in 
subsection  (a),  subsection  (bXlKA).  or  sub- 
section (bXlMD)  of  section  201.  as  the  case 
may  be. 

PROCKDDKXS  POR  REIICBiniSElIENTS  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GO VERNICENTS 

SBC.  204.  (aKl)  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  which  administers  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
a  significant  law  shall  pay  to  each  State  gov- 
ernment in  each  fiscal  year  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse the  State  government  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  SUte  for  the  additional 
direct  costs  incurred  by  such  governments 
In  complying  with  such  regulation  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  SUte  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  for  reimburse- 
ment for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation In  any  fiscal  year  shall  pay  to  each 
Icxjal  government  in  the  SUte  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse such  local  government  for  the  addi- 
tional direct  costs  Incurred  by  such  local 
government  In  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion In  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  SUte 
to  reimburse  the  government  of  the  SUte 
and  local  governments  In  the  SUte  for  addi- 
tional direct  costs  incurred  by  such  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  In  any  fiscal  year  shall 
equal  an  amount  for  reimbursement  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  for  all  SUte  govemmenli 
and  l<x»l  governments  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  or  subsection 
(b)(l)(D)(I)  of  section  201,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  respect  to  such  regulation  for  such 
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fiscal  year,  as  the  total  amount  of  additional 
direct  costs  with  respect  to  such  reflation 
which  are  specified  in  such  report  for  all 
State  governments  and  all  local  govern- 
ments for  such  fiscal  year. 

(cKl)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  a 
State  government  to  local  governments  in 
such  State  to  reimburse  such  governments 
for  additional  direct  costs  Incurred  by  such 
governments  In  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount  paid 
under  subsection  (b)  to  such  fiscal  year  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  State  with  respect  to  such  reg- 
ulation for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  101(bK2KB). 

(2KA)  A  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  to  reimburse 
local  in  the  State  for  the  additional  direct 
costs  incurred  by  such  regulation  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  pay  to  each  such  local  gov- 
ernment an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of- 

(i)  the  total  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  regula- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year,  multiplied  by: 

(ii)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage  and 
estimated  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (b))  that  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
local  government  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  additionEil  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  all  local  governments  in  such 
State  in  complying  with  such  regulation  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Each  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  eafh  local  government  in  such 
State  in  complying  with  an  intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  for  which  such  payments  are 
received.  In  providing  for  the  estimation  of 
such  costs  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  actual  additional  direct  costs  incurred 
by  such  governments  in  complying  with 
such  regulation  in  such  fiscal  year. 

ETPECT  OP  SUBSEQUENT  ENACTMENTS 

Sec.  205.  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  supersede  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  such  law  does 
so  in  specific  terms,  referring  to  this  title, 
and  declares  that  such  law  supersedes  the 
provision  of  this  title. 

TITLE  III-MISCELUVNEOUS 

COST  ESTIMATES 

Sec.  301.  Section  403(c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "SIOO.OOO.OOO". 

Intergovernmental  Reguij^tory  Reuep  Act 
OP  1985— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  I.  Contains  enactment  language. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose.  This  section 
expresses  Congress'  view  that  federal  regu- 
lation of  state  and  local  governments  has 
become  too  extensive  and  too  burdensome, 
and  that  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  provide 
relief  to  the  state  and  local  governments. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  stated  in  two 
parts:  (1)  to  require  a  systematic  approach 
to  reducing  intergovernmental  regulatory 
burdens  through  an  smnual  process  of 
review  involving  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  establishing  priorities  and 
taking  appropriate  action  to  this  end,  and 
(2)  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient means  of  eidministerlng  generally  ap- 
plicable federal  assistance  requirements. 


TTTLB  I— RXVIKW  OP  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Definitions.  This  section  defines 
"Director"  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  "federal 
agencies"  to  be  any  department,  agency,  or 
other  unjt  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  imposes  regulations  upon  the  nation's 
state  and  local  governments.  The  term 
"state  and  local  governments"  is  defined  in 
a  very  inclusive  manner.  In  addition,  the 
section  defines  "intergovernmental  regula- 
tions" to  include  four  relatively  recently  de- 
vised types,  in  addition  to  other  regulations 
in  federal  aid  programs.  These  types  are 
crossover  sanctions,  direct  ordered,  partial 
preemptions,  and  generally  applicable  re- 
quirements. Finally,  this  section  defines  sev- 
eral alternative  means  of  regulation,  includ- 
ing compliance  reforms,  economic  incen- 
tives, marketable  rights,  performance  stand- 
ards, and  special  provisions  for  small  gov- 
ernments. 

Sec.  102.  Annual  Report.  This  section  re- 
quires the  President  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress,  30  days  following  his 
budget  message,  a  report  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomic and  noneconomlc  compliance  costs 
incurred  or  expected  to  be  incurred  by  state 
and  local  governments  as  a  result  of  inter- 
governmental regulations  imposed  by  the 
federal  government.  The  contents  of  this 
report  are  specified  to  Include  an  inventory 
of  all  federally  Imposed  intergovernmental 
regulations,  estimates  of  the  compliance 
costs  and  benefits  associated  with  each  such 
regulation,  planned  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  designed  to  reduce  intergovernmen- 
tal regulatory  burdens  or  to  achieve  a  more 
favorable  balance  between  benefits  and 
costs,  and  recommended  legislation,  where 
needed,  to  enable  such  goals  to  be  met  more 
fully  than  is  possible  under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  103.  Alternative  Means  of  Regulation. 
This  section  requires  the  President  to  con- 
sider alternative  means  of  regulation  in  pre- 
paring his  recommendations  and  plans  for 
reducing  burdens  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Sec.  104.  Authority  of  the  President.  This 
section  sets  forth  a  procedure  by  which  the 
President  may  delegate  the  preparation  of 
his  annual  report  to  Congress  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  another  appropriate  agency  head. 
The  section  also  provides  authority  for  pre- 
scribing standards,  methods,  and  criteria  to 
be  employed  by  relevant  federal  agencies  In 
evaluating  regulatory  costs  and  benefits  and 
reporting  them  for  inclusion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's report  to  Congress. 

Sec.  105.  Submission  of  Information.  This 
section  requires  aU  federal  agencies  Impos- 
ing intergovernmental  regulations  to  pro- 
vide required  information  at  the  times  speci- 
fied by  the  President  or  his  designee  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  to  Congress. 

TITLE    II— ADMINISTRATION    OP    GKNKRALLT    AP- 
PUCABLE  PZDEHAL  ASSISTANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  201  amends  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  6509— Administration  of  Generally 
Applicable  Federal  Assistance  Require- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a).  Statement  of  Purpose. 
This  subsection  expresses  Congress'  intent 
to  simplify,  standardize,  and  coordinate  the 
administration  of  all  national  policy  require- 
ments having  general  applicability  to  feder- 
al assistance  programs  by  improving  the 
procedures  used  in  developing  implementing 
regulations  so  as  to  reduce  overall  costs  and 
burdens  incurred  by  assistance  recipients. 


including  the  elimination  of  any  such  re- 
quirements that  are  found  to  be  unneces- 
sary, Infeaslble,  or  inappropriate. 

Subsection  (b).  Definitions.  This  subsec- 
tion defines  the  term  "Federal  assistance" 
in  a  broadly  inclusive  manner,  along  with 
the  terms  "assistance  agency,"  and  "assist- 
ance recipient."  It  also  defines  the  term 
"generally  applicable  requirement"  as  one 
which  applies  to  programs  administered  by 
two  or  more  assistance  agencies,  and  the 
term  "designated  agency"  as  a  federal 
agency  designated  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  adopting,  and  moni- 
toring the  implementation  of  coordinated 
requirements  to  be  used  by  the  two  or  more 
assistance  agencies.  In  addition,  this  subsec- 
tion defines  the  terra  "national  policy  assist- 
ance standards"  as  the  guidelines,  stand- 
ards, and  other  substantially  uniform  re- 
quirements issued  to  achieve  uniform  imple- 
mentation of  generally  applicable  require- 
ments throughout  the  federal  establish- 
ment. 

Suboection  (c).  Assignment  of  Designated 
Agencies.  This  subsection  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  a  single  federal  agency  to 
develop  uniform  regulations  for  each  tjrpe 
of  generally  applicable  requirement.  Initial 
designations  are  to  occur  within  120  days 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
would  apply  to  such  subject  areas  as  labor 
practices  requirements,  public  employee 
standards,  equal  services  requirements, 
equal  employment  requirements,  access  to 
government  information.  procurement 
standards,  planning  requirements,  financial 
and  administrative  requirements,  citizen 
participation  requirements,  and  environ- 
mental protection  requirements.  This  sub- 
sectiopn  requires  the  President  to  make 
agency  designations  only  after  considering 
the  agency's  program  responsibilities  in  re- 
lation to  the  generally  applicable  require- 
ment, the  agency's  capacity  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  need  to  keep  the  numbei'  of 
designated  agencies  small.  Finally,  this  sub- 
section provides  for  possible  additional 
agency  designations  in  cases  where  new  gen- 
erally applicable  requirements  are  enacted. 

Subsection  (d).  Issuance  of  National 
Policy  Assistance  Standards.  This  subsec- 
tion requires  each  designated  agency  to  de- 
velop national  policy  assistance  standards  in 
its  field  of  designated  responsibility  within 
one  year  after  receiving  its  designation  from 
the  President.  The  subsection  also  requires 
the  designated  agency  to  consult  widely 
with  affected  federal  agencies,  assistance  re- 
cipients, and  other  interested  parties  in  car- 
rying out  this  task.  Any  future  legislation  or 
administrative  rules  affecting  a  generally 
applicable  requirement  are  expected  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  national  policy  assist- 
ance standards  by  the  designated  agency 
within  one  year  after  they  become  effective. 
The  national  policy  assistance  standards 
adopted  by  a  designated  agency  are  to  be 
simple  and  clear:  to  minimize  reporting  re- 
quirements, compliance  costs,  and  other 
burdens  on  assistance  recipients:  to  make 
use  of  standard  compliance  procedures:  to 
provide  for  technical  assistance  and  other 
facultative  procedures:  and  to  cite  all  feder- 
al assistance  programs  to  which  such  stand- 
ards apply,  including  block  grant  programs 
as  appropriate.  Within  120  days  after  adop- 
tion of  national  policy  assistance  standards 
by  the  designated  agency,  all  affected  assist- 
ance agencies  are  required  to  implement 
such  standards.  In  order  to  reduce  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  frequently  changing  feder- 
al regulations,  revisions  or  additions  to  such 


standards  may  become  effective  only  on  the 
first  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (e).  Implementation  and  En- 
forcement Roles  of  Federal  Agencies.  E^h 
of  the  federal  assistance  agencies  to  which  a 
generally  applicable  requirement  applies  is 
required  to  designate  a  senior  official  of  the 
agency  to  cooperate  with  the  designated 
agency  and  coordinate  his  agency's  compli- 
ance activities  with  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  designated  agency.  This  subsection 
also  authorizes  the  head  of  any  federal  as- 
sistance agency  to  certify  and  accept  state 
or  local  government  laws,  regulations,  direc- 
tives, standards,  reporting  requirements, 
and  compliance  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  in  substitution  for  national 
policy  assistance  standards  when  they  are  at 
least  equally  stringent  and  are  t>eing  faith- 
fully enforced.  Such  certifications  may  be 
rescinded  for  cause  after  due  notice  and  op- 
FHJrtunity  for  the  assistance  recipient  to 
demonstrate  why  the  assistance  agency 
should  not  do  so.  Finally,  this  subsection  re- 
quires federal  assistance  agencies  to  assist 
affected  assistance  recipients  in  their  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  applicable  national 
policy  assistance  standards. 

Subsection  (f).  Legislation  To  Remove  Im- 
pediments to  Implementation.  This  subsec- 
tion provides  a  procedure  for  a  designated 
agency  that  is  unable  to  develop  uniform 
national  policy  assistance  standards  because 
of  inconsistent  provisions  of  law.  to  report 
that  fact  to  the  President  and  to  develop 
proposed  legislative  remedies  which  the 
President  may  submit  to  the  Congress.  This 
procedure  also  may  be  followed  to  exempt 
federal  assistance  programs  from  a  general- 
ly applicable  requirement  if  such  require- 
ment is  found  to  be  Inappropriate,  ineffi- 
cient, or  poorly  suited  to  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  program. 

Subsection  (g).  General  Oversight.  This 
subsection  provides  that  the  President  may 
delegate  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  or  the  head  of  another 
federal  agency,  except  the  authority  to 
name  designated  agencies.  Such  delegated 
tasks  may  include  establishment  of  proce- 
dures for  developing,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  national  policy  assistance  stand- 
ards; reviewing  the  administration  of  gener- 
ally applicable  requirements  to  improve 
their  effectiveness:  establishing  procedures 
for  resolving  disputes  and  conflicts  between 
designated  agencies,  assistance  agencies,  and 
assistance  recipients:  evaluating  and  devel- 
oping techniques  for  certification  of  state 
and  local  requirements  substituted  for  na- 
tional ones:  providing  an  annual  catalog  of 
all  generally  applicable  requirements  and 
national  [>olicy  assistance  standards:  and 
keeping  Congress  fully  informed  about  the 
administration  of  generally  applicable  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  202.  Legal  Authority  Not  Limited. 
This  section  provided  that  the  new  section 
added  to  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  does  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  authority  of  the  President,  or  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  or  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  may  otherwise  exist  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  assistance  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  OurenbergerI.  in  the 
introduction  of  the  "Intergovernmen- 
tal Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1985." 


This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  fairness  to  the 
entire  process  by  which  this  Congress 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  and  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  of  this  Nation. 

Specifically,  the  Intent  here  is  to  re- 
quire Federal  reimbursement  for  any 
additional  costs  incurred  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  complying  with 
new  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  I  am 
sure,  will  make  great  sense  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  have,  in  their  expe- 
rience, spent  some  time  in  State  or 
local  government.  Many  times  in  my 
capacity  as  a  State  legislator,  and  even 
more  as  mayor  of  a  large  city,  I  have 
questioned  the  judgment  of  legislators 
at  the  Federal  level.  Many  times  I 
must  confess  to  having  expressed  deep 
resentment  at  their  having  imposed 
not  only  their  judgment  but  the  cost 
of  their  judgments  upon  local  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  principle  involved  here,  simply 
stated,  is  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment bears  some  responsibility  to  fund 
duties  and  requirements  it  chooses  to 
impose  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  position  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  add  in  all 
honesty  that  even  State  governments 
have  been  guilty  of  imitating  the  Fed- 
eral level  by  imposing  upon  local  gov- 
ernments regtilatory  requirements 
without  the  benefit  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Some  years  ago  this  finally  became 
intolerable  in  California,  and  the  State 
legislature,  to  cure  its  own  sin,  enacted 
what  was  then  called  Senate  bill  90, 
which  said  very  simply  that  the  State 
shall  no  longer  impose  new  duties 
upon  local  governments  without  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  the  performance 
of  those  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  idea 
of  full  reimbursement  to  SUte  and 
local  governments  could  present  a 
series  of  difficult  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative problems  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  understand  why  at  first 
blush  many  of  my  colleagues  might 
find  this  approach  a  bitter  piU  to  swal- 
low, particularly  now  when  we  are 
almost  obsessed  with  a  discussion  as  to 
how  we  shall  go  about  reducing  defi- 
cits. That  consideration  is  one  we  all 
share.  It  is  a  concern  from  which  we 
cannot  escape  until,  in  fact,  we  have 
adequately  reduced  the  existing  Feder- 
al deficits. 

Let  me  say  it  simply:  If,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  particular  responsibility  to  be 
discharged  at  the  State  and  local  level 
is  important  enough  for  us  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  so  as  to  require  it, 
then  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
such  mandates  should  be  accompanied 
by  appropriate  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  this 
type  of  legislation  will,  in  the  long 


run,  actually  help  reduce  Federal 
fiscal  problems. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  often 
responded  to  problems  without  provid- 
ing adequate  funding  to  carry  them 
out.  If  we  now  require  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  Federal  mandates  it  may 
be  that  we  will  reform  our  own  lack  of 
realism  by  working  to  slow  further 
regulatory  proliferation  as  well  as 
bringing  relief,  much  deserved  relief, 
to  those  who  labor  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level. 

In  a  period  of  Federal  deficits,  such 
a  requirement  would  impose  an  obsta- 
cle to  new  enactments  by  those  of  us 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Regulatory 
Federalism:  Policy,  Process.  Impact, 
and  Reform."  I  agree  with  much  of 
the  report.  It  cites  in  some  detail,  with 
many  examples,  precisely  the  kind  of 
abuses  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  guilty  with  the  best  of  good 
intentions.  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  on 
the  issue  of  reimbursement.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  helpful  to  close  by  quot- 
ing what  the  Conunission  had  to  say 
about  its  recommendations  for  fuU 
Federal  reimbursement.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations: 

The  Commission  strongly  affirms  the 
principle  of  Federal  resonsibility  for  man- 
dated costs,  but  it  has  carefully  tailored  its 
recommendation  to  current  budgetary  reali- 
ties and  to  the  administrative  difficulties 
posed  by  full  reimbursement  of  aU  existing 
mandates.  This  recommendation  is  limited 
to  costs  imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  future  intergovernmental  regula- 
tions. This  restriction  avoids  excessive  im- 
mediate demands  on  the  deficit-ridden  Fed- 
eral budget  while  simultaneously  establish- 
ing an  effective  fiscal  deterrent  to  future 
regulatory  proliferation.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  also  limited  to  additional  direct  costs 
of  regulations,  e.g..  those  expenses  that  are 
clearly  attributable  to  implementing  the 
regulation,  above  and  beyond  any  related 
activity  that  would  have  been  carried  out  In 
the  absence  of  the  Federal  mandate.  Al- 
though the  Commission  recognizes  that 
such  additional  costs  are  difficult  to  meas- 
ure and  define,  it  expects  that  appropriate 
methodologies  will  l>e  perfected  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  implementing 
existing  "fiscal  notes"  legislation.  The  ex- 
clusion of  ambiguous  "indirect"  costs.  like 
losses  of  efficiency  and  externalities,  also 
simplifies  this  task.  Finally,  to  strengthen 
implementation  of  this  recommendation  by 
potentially  reluctant  federal  administrators. 
It  contains  an  action-forcing  provision;  hold- 
ing State  and  local  governments  free  from 
regulatory  compliance  for  any  future  Feder- 
al mandates  that  are  unreimbursed.  This 
provision  provides  Justifiable  grounds  for 
challenging  any  future  unfunded  mandates. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  I*resident,  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Mr,  DiTRENBERGER,  in  Sponsoring  this 
legislation. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.    D'Amato,   Mrs. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Stajtord,    Mr. 
Qdayle,    Mr.    Pell,    and    Mr. 
Eagleton): 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  MORATORIUM  ON  BANNING 
SACCHARIN 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  the  Saccha- 
rin Study  and  Labeling  Act,  which  ex- 
pires in  April  of  this  year.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, ranking  minority  member,  of 
the  committee,  and  by  Senators 
D'Amato,  Hawkins,  STArFORD, 
QuAYLE,  Pell,  and  Eagleton. 

Corresponding  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative Foley. 

Saccharin  is  one  of  the  oldest  syn- 
thetic food  additives  and  has  been 
used  by  generations  of  Americans. 
There  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  the  use  of 
saccharin  has  had  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  health  of  our  people.  It  is  true 
that  some  studies  indicate  that  it  is  a 
very  weak  carcinogen  in  extremely 
high  concentrations  used  in  laboratory 
tests.  However,  other  studies  have 
found  no  such  link,  and  even  the  stud- 
ies commissioned  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  itself  are  ambig- 
uous in  their  results.  Further,  studies 
reinterpreting  prior  data  indicated 
that  any  risk  from  use  of  saccharin  in 
man  is  so  slight  as  to  be  insignificant. 

These  matters  are  currently  under 
review  by  the  FDA,  and  I  certainly  en- 
courage continuing  study  to  clear  up 
the  ambiguities.  However,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  believe  it  is  just  as  ap- 
propriate to  sound  a  note  of  caution 
now  through  this  extension  as  it  was 
the  previous  three  times  we  have  ex- 
tended the  moratorium.  The  moratori- 
um would  prohibit  FDA  action  against 
saccharin  solely  on  the  basis  of  data 
available  through  1978,  the  date  fixed 
in  the  initial  act. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  sac- 
charin is  not  just  an  ordinary  food  ad- 
ditive. For  the  millions  of  Americans, 
including  diabetics,  who  need  to 
reduce  their  calorie  Intake  or  avoid 
sugar,  there  is  no  complete  substitute 
for  saccharin.  While  aspartame  has 
taken  over  a  sizable  share  of  the  artifi- 
cial sweetener  market,  there  are  many 
applications  for  which  it  is  unsuitable, 
such  as  those  requiring  cooking  or 
heat  processing,  or  where  a  long  shelf 
life  is  desirable. 

For  these  applications,  the  only  al- 
ternative is  saccharin.  Other  sweeten- 
ers are  being  developed,  and  previous- 
ly marketed  substances— cyclamates— 
are  being  reviewed  by  FDA  for  possi- 
ble relicensing,  but  final  actions  on 
these  substitutes  will  take  years. 

I  feel  that  the  American  people 
should  not  be  deprived  of  this  widely 


used  and  currently  irreplaceable 
sweetener  without  solid  research  dem- 
onstrating some  public  health  threat. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  current 
moratorium's  expiration  date  3  years, 
until  May  1.  1988.  During  that  time  I 
am  confident  that  sufficient  knowl- 
edge can  be  marshaled  to  resolve  con- 
clusively the  continuing  questions 
about  saccharin. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  in 
assuring  its  timely  passage. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cosponsoring  this  bill  to  extend  the 
Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

Saccharin  is  an  important  part  of 
the  diets  of  many  Americans  who  need 
to  avoid  sugar  intake.  It  is  particularly 
important  for  diabetics. 

While  some  things  have  changed  in 
the  artificial  sweetener  field  since  the 
last  extension  of  this  legislation— in- 
cluding the  development  of  aspartame 
and  new  studies  suggesting  cyclamates 
may  not  be  carcinogenic— there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  fully  satisfactory 
substitute  for  saccharin  currently 
available. 

In  response  to  concerns  expressed  by 
Senator  Metzenbaitm,  our  committee 
will  be  holding  a  hearing  shortly  to 
review  the  issues  surrounding  artificial 
sweeteners.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
hearing  will  provide  helpful  informa- 
tion on  appropriate  Federal  policy  in 
this  area  and  I  appreciate  Senator 
METZENBAiTif's  rolc  In  assuring  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held.  After  the  hear- 
ing. I  believe  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  necessary  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  that  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin. 
Specifically,  this  bill  will  amend  the 
Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-203).  This  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  near  the  end  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  time 
ran  out  before  we  could  act  on  it. 

The  conflict  over  saccharin  has  had 
a  long  history.  Since  it  was  discovered 
in  1879,  its  carcinogenicity  has  been 
suspect.  From  1912  to  1925.  it  was 
banned  from  use  in  foods.  In  1977.  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  [FDA] 
announced  its  intention  to  ban  saccha- 
rin once  again.  They  had  foimd  that 
large  quantities  of  the  artificial  sweet- 
ener caused  malignant  bladder  tumors 
in  some  laboratory  animals.  Although 
the  FDA  noted  that  the  sweetener  has 
been  in  use  for  over  80  years  and  was 
never  known  to  be  harmful,  it  issued 
guidelines  for  ending  the  use  of  sac- 
charin as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 

This  ban.  of  course,  never  occurred 
because  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act  put  a  moratorium  on  the 
saccharin  ban  for  18  months.  Since 
then.  Congress  has  extended  the  mor- 


atorium three  times.  The  current  mor- 
atorium will  end  this  April.  This  legis- 
lation would  extend  the  moratorium 
for  3  years,  or  until  May  1988. 

This  legislation,  however,  is  not  a 
congressional  approval  of  saccharin  as 
a  safe  substitute  for  sugar.  But  it  does 
allow  more  time  for  safer  substitutes 
to  be  produced  and  more  conclusive 
studies  on  the  danger,  if  any.  of  sac- 
charin to  be  conducted.  When  we  in 
Congress  are  periodically  faced  with  a 
decision  to  extend  the  moratorium  on 
the  ban  of  saccharin,  we  are  not  acting 
because  we  have  medical  expertise; 
rather,  we  are  merely  representing  our 
concerned  constituents.  We  do  not 
know  if  saccharin  causes  cancer  in 
humans.  What  we  do  know,  however, 
is  that  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion depends  on  saccharin  as  a  sugar 
substitute.  For  many,  the  small  possi- 
ble risk  of  cancer  is  necessary  so  that 
they  may  avoid  immediate  medical 
problems  associated  with  diabetes  or 
being  overweight. 

Unfortunately,  the  introduction  of 
aspartame,  another  low-calorie  sugar 
substitute,  has  not  made  the  situation 
much  better.  Although  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  doubts  still  remain 
about  its  effects  on  human  health. 
Also,  aspartame's  ability  to  replace 
saccharin  is  limited  since  it  does  not 
have  a  long  shelf  life  and  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  cooking  ingredient.  As  a 
result,  saccharin  and  aspartame  now 
complement  each  other.  In  fact,  a 
combination  of  these  sweeteners  can 
be  found  in  many  diet  soft  drinks.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant that  saccharin  is  allowed  to 
remain  available  as  an  artificial  sweet- 
ener until  a  more  complete  substitute 
can  be  found.  \' 

Cyclamates.  which  were  banned  in 
1979,  are  being  reconsidered  as  an  arti- 
ficial sweetener.  Action  to  allow  cycla- 
mates on  the  market  most  likely  would 
not  be  completed  until  early  next  year. 
Even  so,  cyclamates  alone  are  not  a 
complete  sugar  substitute.  The  neces- 
sity for  saccharin  would  become  more 
important. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  depend 
on  saccharin  for  their  restricted  diets 
are  periodically  faced  with  a  possible 
ban  of  the  low-calorie  product.  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  and  ask  for  its 
prompt  consideration  so  that  people 
such  as  diabetics  will  know  that  they 
will  be  able  to  use  saccharin  until  May 
1988  or  until  a  safer  substitute  can  be 
found.  During  this  time,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  continue  its  investigations  into 
the  safety  of  saccharin  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  industry  to  continue  its  effort 
to  produce  a  safer  sugar  substitute.  I 
do  not  state  that  saccharin  is  totally 
safe,  but  until  a  safer,  all-purpose  arti- 
ficial sweetener  is  found  or  until  sac- 
charin is  proven  unsafe,  people  should 


continue  to  have  the  option  to  use  sac- 
charin as  a  food  additive.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
submerged  lands  and  ownership  by  the 
Alaskan  Native  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  SUBMERGED  LANDS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  rectify 
a  serious  problem  in  our  State  involv- 
ing navigability  determinations,  con- 
veyance acreage  chargeability,  and  the 
ownership  of  submerged  lands. 

This  is  a  complex  problem  that  can 
only  be  corrected  with  legislation.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
reflects  a  consensus  of  the  Alaska  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Alaska  Native  Community, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Our  bill,  if  enacted,  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  and  Conservation  Act 
[ANILCA].  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  also  ensure  that  the  BLM  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  same  survey  and 
chargeability  guidelines  in  Alaska  that 
are  applied  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  stress  a  few  major  points.  First  of 
all.  this  bill  is  a  limited,  specific 
amendment  to  ANILCA  which  does 
not  affect  any  of  the  fundamental  con- 
servation purposes  of  that  act.  I  feel 
that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  bill 
will  provoke  the  kind  of  heated  debate 
that  previously  transpired  during  AN- 
ILCA's  consideration.  Second.  I'd  like 
to  underscore  what  will  occur  if  we  fail 
to  enact  this  legislation.  If  this  bill  is 
not  enacted  this  year,  the  enormous, 
counterproductive  and  unnecessary 
burden  of  litigating  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual navigability  decisions  will  fall 
on  the  State  of  Alaska  and  a  number 
of  Native  village  corporations.  Frank- 
ly. Mr.  President,  many  of  these  small 
Native  corporations  cannot  afford 
complex,  expensive  litigation.  We  have 
the  opportunity,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity, to  eliminate  their  exposure  while 
providing  for  a  more  rational  method 
of  addressing  navigability  disputes  in 
Alaska. 

Under  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
the  equal  footing  of  States,  the  beds  of 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes  in  Alaska  is 
vested  in  the  State  of  Alaska  on  the 
date  of  statehood.  Because  of  disputes 
over  the  proper  criteria  for  determin- 
ing navigability,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  conveyed  hundreds  of 
rivers  and  lakes  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  Native  corporations,  and 
has  charged  the  submerged  lands 
against  their  44  million  acre  land  enti- 
tlement granted  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act   [ANCSA].   If 


these  submerged  lands  are  later  deter- 
mined to  be  navigable,  the  Native  cor- 
poration receiving  the  conveyance  con- 
taining the  water  body  will  be  entitled 
to  select  upland  acres  to  replace  it. 

However,  the  slow  judicial  progress 
of  these  navigability  determinations 
means  that  the  land  status  situation 
for  Native  corporations  will  remain 
uncertain  for  an  indefinite  period.  At 
the  time  the  navigability  of  a  particu- 
lar water  body  is  finally  settled,  the  af- 
fected Native  corporation  may  be 
unable  to  select  alternative  lands. 

Section  901  of  ANILCA  was  an  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  that  Native  corpo- 
rations would  not  lose  a  portion  of 
their  acreage  entitlement  under 
ANCSA  as  a  result  of  judicial  findings 
of  navigability.  It  established  a  time 
period  after  which  the  State  could  no 
longer  assert  title  to  river  beds  and 
lake  bottoms  conveyed  to  Native  cor- 
porations. 

Since  the  passage  of  ANILCA.  both 
the  State  and  the  Natives  have  real- 
ized that  the  solution  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 901  will  result  in  an  excessive  ad- 
ministrative workload  and  much  need- 
less navigability  litigation.  The  statute 
of  limitations  found  in  section  901  will 
come  into  effect  in  December  1985, 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  must  begin  to 
file  lawsuits  asserting  its  claims  to  nav- 
igable water  bodies  at  that  time  if 
Congress  has  not  acted  to  correct  the 
law.  That  litigation  will  exacerbate 
the  uncertainties  regarding  acreage 
chargeability  and  ownership  of  sub- 
merged lands  in  Alaska.  The  problem 
is  made  more  acute  by  the  relatively 
slow  development  of  judicial  criteria 
for  navigability  determinations  in 
Alaska.  In  addition,  the  State  has 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statue  of  limitations  in  section  901. 

The  extensive  disputes  over  naviga- 
bility, and  the  related  issue  of  charge- 
ability  for  submerged  lands,  stem  from 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  use  the  rules  contained  in 
the  Manual  of  Instructions  for  the 
Survey  of  the  I»ublic  Lands  of  the 
United  States  when  surveying  and  con- 
veying public  lands  in  Alaska.  These 
standard  rules  of  suarey  require  that 
only  uplands  be  surveyed.  Lakes  50 
acres  or  larger  and  rivers  and  streams 
198  feet  in  width  or  wider  are  segregat- 
ed from  the  public  lands.  The  recipi- 
ents of  conveyances  from  the  Federal 
Government  are  charged  only  for  the 
amount  of  public  land  identified  by 
the  properly  conducted  survey.  River 
beds  and  lake  bottoms  are  not  includ- 
ed in  that  figure.  Except  for  rivers  and 
lakes  smaller  than  the  administrative 
criteria,  navigability  determinations 
do  not  affect  the  amount  of  land  con- 
veyed in  fulfillment  of  acreage  entitle- 
ments. These  rules  have  always  been 
applied  to  conveyances  in  other  public 
land  States,  except  Alaska.  No  evi- 
dence exists  that  Congress  intended 
that  a  different  survey  and  convey- 


ance procedure  apply  to  State  and 
Native  lands. 

Beginning  in  1981.  the  State,  the  Na- 
tives, and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior began  discussions  on  alternative 
ways  of  solving  the  problems  resulting 
from  section  901.  In  1983.  the  three 
parties  agreed  to  a  solution:  The  stat- 
ute of  limitations  would  t)e  repealed 
and  replaced  with  the  traditional  pro- 
cedures for  segregating  water  bodies 
set  out  in  the  survey  manual. 

On  December  5,  1983,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  published  a 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  an- 
nouncing their  decision  to  use  the 
standard  survey  manual  rules  in 
Alaska.  However,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions contained  in  ANILCA  remains  in 
force  and  can  only  be  repealed  by  Con- 
gress. Until  it  is  repealed,  the  Federal 
Government,  Alaska  Native  corpora- 
tions, and  the  State  of  Alaska  will  be 
forced  to  engage  in  uiuiecessary  and 
counterproductive  litigation  over  the 
navigability  of  public  water  bodies. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
contains  both  of  these  important  com- 
ponents—recognition of  the  1983  DOI 
administrative  decision  to  follow  the 
rules  found  in  the  survey  manual,  and 
repeal  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Use  of  the  standard  survey  rules 
means  that  determinations  of  naviga- 
bility or  nonnavigability  will  no  longer 
significantly  affect  the  Native  corpora- 
tions' acreage  entitlement.  This 
change  in  practice  also  means  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  may  now  be  re- 
pealed without  harm  to  Native  inter- 
ests. 

The  proposed  solution  is  conceptual- 
ly similar  to  section  918  of  H.R.  39  as 
it  passed  the  U.S.  House  in  1979.  That 
provision  was  replaced  in  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  section  901.  Experience  and 
further  legal  research  have  shown 
that  section  901  is  not  the  best  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Natives 
have  worked  for  the  past  year  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  acreage  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  DOI  decision  to  follow 
the  standard  rules  of  survey.  That  es- 
timate indicates  that  a  maximum  of 
about  460,000  additional  acres  of  up- 
lands would  be  conveyed  into  State 
ownership,  and  270,000  acres  into 
Native  ownership.  These  figures  are 
based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  var- 
ious physiographic  regions  of  Alaska. 
A  number  of  interested  parties  have 
been  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  examine  and  conunent  on  the  basis 
for  these  figures  and  no  alternative 
figures  or  methodologies  have  been 
presented.  The  additional  State  con- 
veyances will  not  affect  any  conserva- 
tion system  units. 

Although  additional  Native  in-hold- 
ings  within  conservation  system  units 
would  occur,  many  of  these  would  be 
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created  In  any  event  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessful assertions  of  navigability  by 
the  SUte. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  the  Wilderness 
Society  have  recently  filed  litigation  In 
U.S.  District  Court  challenging  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's revised  procedure  for  surveying 
public  lands  in  Alaska.  That  litigation 
is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress intended,  without  directly  stat- 
ing so  in  law,  to  establish  special  rules 
for  Alaska  conveyances.  This  conclu- 
sion is  contradicted  by  the  review  con- 
ducted by  the  DOI  Solicitor.  The  issue 
is  one  that  is  appropriate  for  Congress, 
and  not  the  courts,  to  resolve.  The 
pursuit  of  this  litigation  will  result  in 
burdensome  costs  to  all  the  interested 
parties  and  only  delay  resolution  of 
the  ultimate  problem.  This  policy 
issue  has,  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, been  dealt  with  by  Congress, 
and  should  again  be  tiddressed  by  us. 

If  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not  re- 
pealed, an  enormous,  and  unnecessary, 
burden  for  litigating  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual navigability  decisions  will  fall 
on  the  Stete  and  the  Natives.  To  pre- 
vent that  result,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  situation  com- 
parable to  that  found  in  other  States. 
There,  litigation  occurs  in  response  to 
specific  conflicts,  and  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  without  the  artificial 
stimulation  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
and  the  necessity  of  challenging  indi- 
vidual land  conveyances  and  navigabil- 
ity decisions. 

Some  have  suggested  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  statute  of  limitations  as  an 
alternative  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
However,  such  an  extension  would  not 
resolve  the  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  the  section  901  and  would  only 
postpone  the  deleterious  impacts  of 
that  provision. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
ference of  Western  Attorney  Generals 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  in 
August  1984,  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  found  in  sec- 
tion 901(a)  of  ANILCA.  That  resolu- 
tion also  called  for  a  congressional 
confirmation  of  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ard survey  and  acreage  accountability 
procedures  for  Federal  land  convey- 
ances in  Alaska.  Their  resolution  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  no  statute 
of  limitations  should  nin  against  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
standard  survey  manual  procedures 
was  proper  and  would  protect  all  af- 
fected interests. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  act  on  this  matter  this  year.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  I  will 
be  seeking  hearings  and  action  on  this 
legislation  at  the  committee's  earliest 
opportunity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  ensuring  that  this  bill  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.* 


By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1985  as 
•'Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TOUTH  SDICIOC  PKXVKirrlOIl  MOHTM 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  June  1985  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 

American  children,  adolescents,  and 
young  adults  are  killing  themselves  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  The  rate  of 
suicide  has  increased  more  than  three- 
fold in  the  last  20  years  and  is  still 
continuing  to  rise.  This  year,  more 
than  5,000  young  Americans  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  their  own  lives. 

Suicide  now  trails  only  accidents  and 
homicides  as  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  those  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24.  Even  younger  children  experi- 
ence problems  which  lead  them  to 
commit  suicide.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  SUtistics,  during  a  13-year 
period  ending  in  1978.  there  were 
almost  2,000  documented  cases  of  sui- 
cide among  children  under  the  age  of 
14. 

The  statistics  represent  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  Some  experts  estimate 
that  the  actual  number  of  suicides 
among  young  people  Is  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  is  reported.  Recent 
studies  indicate  that  more  than  2  mil- 
lion high  school  students  attempted 
suicide  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  youth  suicide  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  so  perplexing, 
contradictory,  frightening,  and  trou- 
bling that  our  society  avoids  address- 
ing it.  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  young  people 
emerging  from  childhood  can  feel  the 
degree  of  sadness,  hopelessness,  and 
despair  that  leads  to  suicide. 

Inaction  and  walls  of  silence  serve 
only  as  barriers  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. As  a  caring  nation  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  youth,  we 
must  help.  The  children  who  we  have 
already  lost  to  suicide  Included  some 
of  the  best  and  brightest  of  their  gen- 
erations and  the  hope  for  our  future. 
Youth  suicide  Is  a  problem  of  nation- 
wide scope.  It  can  only  be  solved 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  communities,  organi- 
zations, and  government  to  educate 
our  society  about  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  problem  by  designating 
the  month  of  June  1985  as  'Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Month"  we  can 
help  end  the  tragedy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
joint  resolution  and  pass  it  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  53 

Whereas  the  youth  of  society  represent 
the  hope  for  the  future: 

Whereas  the  rate  of  youth  suicide  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  the  last  two 
decades: 

Whereas  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected: 

Whereas  youth  suicide  is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  youth  suicide  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
June  1985  is  designated  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  ufKjn  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Chief  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Syuhs): 
S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  Federal  spending  responsi- 
bility; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

cowsTmrnoNAL  amendhznt  rklating  to 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  RESPONSIBIUTT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1982  this  body  passed  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  strongly  supported  that 
measure  and  felt  it  would  go  a  long 
way  in  restoring  fiscal  responsibility  to 
our  Government.  However,  as  with 
any  compromise,  there  were  imperfec- 
tions. We  can  all  agree  that  it  is  Imper- 
ative that  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  and  stick  to  a  policy  of  spending 
no  more  than  it  takes  in  as  revenue. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  this  goal 
is  under  constant  scrutiny.  I  feel  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  do.  that  the 
temptation  to  raise  taxes  is  too  great 
In  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to 
go  about  balancing  the  budget  is  to 
focus  on  decreasing  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  economy. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about,  to  try  to  get  spending  back 
down  to  the  limits  where  Americans 
begin  to  see  that  the  rewards  of  labor 
are  more  important  to  them  than  the 
rewards  of  leisure.  We  will  never 
attain  that  in  our  system  as  long  as 
the  burden  of  taxation  continues  to 
rise.  As  important  as  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  was.  it  did  not  do  all  of  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  because 
spending  can  continue  to  rise  under 


the  amendment.  I  warned  this  body  of 
this  fact  but  at  the  time  felt  that  al- 
tering it  then  would  have  gone  further 
to  guarantee  its  defeat  than  its  pas- 
sage. 

At  that  time.  I  vowed  to  raise  the 
issue  again.  My  views  have  not 
changed  on  this  subject.  Government 
spending  is  bleeding  our  Nation  dry. 
Those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  see 
this  and  should  address  it.  The  Ameri- 
can poeple  have  delivered  a  message 
on  two  different  occasions.  They  are 
tired  of  wasted  dollars  and  they  are 
tired  of  shouldering  an  Increased 
burden  as  a  means  to  satisfy  uncon- 
trollable spending. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  when  Federal  spending  took  a 
smaller  share  of  our  economy,  we  were 
much  more  productive.  In  the  1960's. 
Federal  spending  was  about  18  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  During 
this  period  our  economy,  as  it  is  meas- 
ured by  GNP.  grew  6.72  percent.  In 
the  1970's,  during  Congress'  freewheel- 
ing spending  spree.  Federal  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  was  21  per- 
cent, and  at  the  same  time  our  infla- 
tion rate  was  above  7  percent  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  was  only  3  per- 
cent. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  Feder- 
al spending  consumes  more  and  more 
of  our  economy  we  are  less  productive 
and  we  turn  to  inflationary  policies  to 
make  up  the  differences. 

During  the  1980's.  we  have  seen 
double-digit  inflation,  drastically  high 
interest  rates,  and  a  stagnant  econo- 
my. We  made  some  attempts  to  con- 
trol spending  and  reduce  the  tax 
burden.  We  are  experiencing  the  be- 
ginning of  a  strong  recovery  which 
should  continue  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade  if  we  will  impose  the  necessary 
restraints  on  spending.  If  we  fail  to 
impose  such  restraints,  we  will  abort 
our  recovery  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
worst  financial  crisis  we  have  seen  for 
decades.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
hard  reality  that  we  must  look  down 
the  road  and  establish  a  policy  which 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans. 
This  policy  must  provide  stability  to 
our  economy.  We  must  tell  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  Government  will  spend 
only  a  predetermined  amount  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  will  not  continue 
to  compete  with  citizens  for  their 
hard-earned  dollars. 

This  amendment  is  the  answer  to 
our  prevailing  problem  and  will  allow 
us  to  solve  our  crisis  over  time.  It  is 
very  close  to  the  administration's 
latest  figures  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
one  solution,  but  it  creates  an  over- 
whelming temptation  to  levy  addition- 
al taxes.  My  amendment  will  require 
Federal  spending  to  be  capped  at  19 
percent  of  GNP.  It  will  be  phased  In  it 
at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  year. 

We  must  realize  that  expenditures 
are  not  the  cure  for  all  our  problems. 
More  often  than  not.   Increased  ex- 


penditures have  been  the  cause  of  our 
sicluiess.  This  body  has  conducted  the 
world's  longest  experiment  to  prove 
that  our  fiscal  problems  can  be  solved 
with  additional  outlays.  We  have 
failed  miserably.  More  money  spent  on 
a  bad  idea  will  not  make  that  idea 
good. 

The  proposal  we  have  today  will  go  a 
long  way  to  reaffirm  valid  financial 
standards.  By  reducing  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  GNP  by  1  per- 
cent a  year,  until  it  is  back  down  to  a 
productive  level  of  19  percent,  we  will 
go  a  long  way  to  restore  responsibility 
to  Government. 

This  was  a  promise  President 
Reagan  made  to  the  American  people. 
I  Intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
this  promise  fulfilled.  The  time  is  now 
to  give  the  American  people  what  they 
want  and  what  the  economy  needs.  We 
will  be  faced  with  the  deficit  question 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  budget 
continues  to  grow  with  more  and  more 
items  being  placed  off  limits.  We  must 
make  a  decision  at  some  time  when 
this  will  end.  Now  Is  the  time  to  end 
the  game  and  place  a  limit  on  expendi- 
tures. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  important  measure, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  54 

Resolvfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  /tioo-thirtls  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"Article  — 

'Section  1.  In  exercising  its  powers  under 
article  1  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  particu- 
lar its  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 
imposts,  and  excises  and  to  enact  laws 
making  appropriations,  the  Congress  shall 
assure  that  the  total  outlays  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  during  any  fiscal  year  (except  for  re- 
payment of  debt)  do  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(a)  the  difference  between— 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  outlays  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  bear 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
SUtes  at  the  close  of  such  preceedlng  fiscal 
year,  and 

'(2)  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  1  per 
centum  of  gross  national  product  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(b)  19  per  centum  of  the  gross  national 
product  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"Section  2.  In  case  of  national  emergency 
or  war,  the  limit  may  be  exceeded  but  all  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  greater  of  the 
limitations  listed  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
must  be  approved  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 


tion agreed  to  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House  of 
Congress.  The  limitation  may  be  exceeded 
only  In  that  fiscal  year  In  which  such  a  vote 
was  taken.".* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    East.    Mr. 
JoHHSTOH.  and  Mr.  Nmni): 
SJ.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  24,  1985,  as  "National  Self- 
Help  Housing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SELF-HELP  HOUSING  DAT  ' 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  annlversrry  of 
the  Self-Help  Housing  Program.  This 
program  is  a  unique  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  people  of  rural  America.  Under 
the  program,  rural  families  help  build 
their  own  houses  under  supervisory 
and  mortgage  assistance  provided  by 
local,  private,  nonprofit  sponsors,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Over  16.000  families  In  43  States 
have  benefited  from  this  program. 
Their  hard  work  has  made  home  own- 
ership a  possibility  for  them.  Further- 
more, the  pride  engendered  by  their 
participation  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  the  reality  of  home  own- 
ership have  led  to  improved  family  life 
and  civic  responsibility  in  our  rural 
communities. 

To  honor  the  accomplishments  of  all 
those  involved  In  the  Self-Help  Hous- 
ing Program.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  a  joint  resolution  prcKlaim- 
ing  May  24.  1985.  as  "National  Self- 
Help  Housing  Day." 

Home  ownership  and  self-reliance 
have  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
American  dream  and  spirit.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  honoring 
this  spirit  by  cosponsorlng  thls^  joint 
resolution.* 


By   Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Kehhb- 
DT,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Holliugs. 
Mr.    HniCFHRET.    Mr.    Chiles. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Johnstoh,  Mr. 
Denton,     Mr.     Inoute,     Mrs. 
Hawkins.     Mr.     Prtor,     Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr. 
BuRDicK,   Mr.   Packwood,   Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Hetlin.  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  1985  as    "National  ChUd 
Abuse    Prevention    Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHIU>  ABUSE  PREVENTION  MONTH 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  declare  the  month  of  April 
1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month."  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
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by  a  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  child  abuse  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon  of  the  20th  century. 
Children  of  the  world  have  been  phys- 
ically and  mentally  mistreated,  molest- 
ed, and  deprived  of  life  itself  by  adults 
since  the  first  hours  of  human  history. 
What  is  new.  is  the  fact  that  the  phe- 
nomenon has  been  formally  identified 
and  its  pathologies  examined.  Howev- 
er, it  was  not  until  the  early  1960's 
that  any  significant  public  and  profes- 
sional attention  was  focused  on  the 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

This  problem  is  currently  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  child-welfare  risks.  It 
accounts  for  an  estimated  2  million 
abused  children  each  year,  with  at 
least  5,000  children  dying  as  a  direct 
result  of  some  form  of  child  abuse. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  re- 
search has  demonstrated  that  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  crosses  social, 
racial,  economic,  cultural,  and  occupa- 
tional boundaries.  It  does  not  allow  us 
to  point  to  one  set  of  data,  statistics, 
or  demographics  and  conclude  that  it 
happens  to  one  particular  group  or 
class.  The  underlying  causes  of  child 
abuse  remain  largely  hidden,  but  they 
are  deep  seated  and  very  complex. 
What  is  known  is  that  it  is  a  problem 
of  epidemic  proportions  which  de- 
mands national  attention. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  assist  the  many  individuals,  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  research  insti- 
tutions that  are  striving  to  rid  our 
Nation  of  this  problem  and  to  assist 
the  victims  as  well.  We  must  help  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse,  the  National  Child  Abuse 
Coalition  and  Parents  Anonymous. 

The  NCPCA  was  established  in  the 
early  1970's  in  response  to  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  infant  deaths  due  to 
purposely  inflicted  injuries.  One  of  its 
goals  was  to  prevent  child  abuse  by  in- 
volving concerned  citizens  in  a  public 
education  process. 

The  declaration  of  April  1985  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month"  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  goals 
or  organizations  such  as,  NCPCA. 
Their  work— to  stimulate  greater 
public  awareness  and  education- 
should  be  our  work,  too. 

We  must  encourage  research,  advo- 
cate policies  to  prevent  child  abuse. 
and  support  the  efforts  of  our  States 
in  the  development  of  their  prevention 
programs  and  activities. 

Child  abuse  is  an  ugly,  extensive  and 
expensive  problem  that  is  wearing  and 
tearing  our  social  fabric.  The  personal 
and  social  costs  of  the  child  abuse 
problem  are  beyond  measure.  Recent 
reports  state  that  child  abuse  can  be 
linked  to  juvenile  delinquency  and 
adult  criminal  behavior. 


Approximately  80  to  90  percent  of 
all  incarcerated  felons  were  victims  of 
child  abuse.  The  average  cost  of  re- 
taining a  juvenile  delinquent  in  a 
public  detention  facility  is  nearly 
$17,000  per  year,  and  $14,000  for  an 
adult  criminal  in  a  State  facility. 
These  crime  statistics  and  cost  figures 
are  reason  enough  for  us  to  move 
quickly  toward  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse.  But  it  is  not  the 
most  important. 

We  in  public  office  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  life  and  health  of 
our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource- 
its  children. 

One  strategy  to  offer  hope  In  the 
prevention  of  child  abuse  is  to  encour- 
age and  support  increased  public 
awareness  through  the  proclamation 
of  April  1985  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month."  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  this  effort. 


I 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stewnis,  Mr.  Iwotm,  Mr. 
E>OL£,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Thurmond.    Mr.    Kerry,    Mr. 

NtTNN.  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  ZOR- 

INSKY,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  20,  1985, 
through  October  26,  1985,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LDFUS  AWAXENSSS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  20-26,  1985,  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

Lupus  erythematosus  is  a  chronic, 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  Translated,  its  name  means 
"red  wolf"  which  describes  the  red, 
bite-shaped  rash  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Skin  rashes  are  just  one  of 
many  symptoms  common  to  lupus. 
Others  include  fever,  joint  pains, 
weight  loss,  fatigue,  heart  problems, 
anemia,  kidney  malfunction.  Sun  sen- 
sitivity, pleurisy,  hair  loss,  nausea,  and 
mental  or  emotional  problems.  Trag- 
ically, the  cause(s)  of  lupus  are  still 
unknown.  Current  research  suggests 
that  in  some  lupus  inflammation,  the 
body  seems  to  become  allergic  to 
normal  components  of  body  cells,  and 
forms  antibodies  against  its  own  tis- 
sues. In  short,  the  body  of  a  lupus 
victim  is  trying  to  destroy  itself. 

Nearly  500,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  afflicted  with  lupus;  many 
of  these  are  women  in  their  childbear- 
ing  years;  50,000  new  cases  are  report- 
ed each  year.  Lupus  affects  more 
people  than  does  muscular  dystrophy, 
multiple  sclerosis,  or  leukemia.  This  is 
not  a  rare  disease,  yet  many  Ameri- 


cans have  never  heard  of  lupus  or  its 
debilitating  effects.  E^^en  some  physi- 
cians are  unfamiliar  with  lupus,  and  as 
a  result  the  disease  may  be  misdiag- 
nosed or  be  diagnosed  too  late. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  lupus 
erythematosus.  However,  thanks  to 
important  research  and  improved  diag- 
nostic methods.  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
lupus  victims  can  look  forward  to  a 
normal  life-span.  Moreover,  beneficial 
therapy  and  treatment  is  enabling 
lupus  patients  to  lead  productive  lives. 
Unfortunately,  though,  some  people 
still  die  from  lupus  and  many  others 
continue  to  suffer  from  its  painful 
symptoms.  Clearly,  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution 
is  to  encourage  research  to  find  a  cure 
for  lupus  erythematosus  through 
heightened  public  awareness.  A  more 
knowledgeable  public  can  also  insure 
the  early  diagnosis  so  essential  to  ef- 
fective treatment  of  the  disease. 
Progress  has  been  made  because  of  our 
efforts  in  recent  years,  but  we  must 
continue  until  a  cure  is  found.  Lupus 
Awareness  Week  can  and  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  lupus  victims 
and  their  families.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  continued 
effort  to  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res  57 

Whereas  lupus  erythematosus  is  a  disease 
of  unknown  cause  that  affects  over  five- 
hundred  thousand  tpcopXe  in  the  United 
States,  90  percent  of  whom  are  women  In 
their  chUdbearlng  years: 

Whereas  lupus  erythematosus,  though  not 
a  rare  disease,  is  unfamiliar  even  to  some 
physicians  which  may  result  in  the  disease 
being  misdiagnosed  or  diagnosed  too  late: 

Whereas  lupus  erythematosus  In  the  most 
severe  form  can  lie  fatal: 

Whereas  the  Lupus  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  its  constituent  chapters,  and  other 
voluntary  health  organizations  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  to 
serve  and  support  victims  of  lupus  and  their 
families,  encourage  funding  for  research, 
and  increase  public  awareness; 

Whereas  the  public  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
Incidence  of  lupus  erythematosus:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  20.  1985.  through  October  26.  1985. 
is  designated  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week" 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
weelc  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Nunn, 


Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Bradley,   Mr. 

Hollings.     Mr.     Inouye,     Mr. 

Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  21,  1985, 
through  April  27,  1985,  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  AND 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
April  21-27,  1985,  as  "National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week." 

Many  years  have  passed  and  count- 
less drug-related  deaths  have  occurred 
since  drug  abuse  began  to  approach 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  gone  far  in  enacting 
stringent  laws  to  thwart  the  prolifera- 
tion of  narcotics.  We  have  gone  far  in 
strengthening  our  border  patrols. 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  police  forces 
to  curb  the  influx  of  illegal  drugs  into 
our  cities  and  towns.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  which,  among 
other  purposes,  strengthened  drug  law 
enforcement.  But  today,  drug  abuse 
remains  a  national  tragedy. 

Each  of  us  has  been  exposed  to  the 
statistics  on  drug  abuse.  We  must  not 
forget  the  deaths,  the  broken  lives, 
and  the  distressed  families  which 
these  figures  represent.  Moreover,  we 
must  always  be  aware  of  the  less  no- 
ticeable results  of  drug  abuse:  The 
promotion  of  criminal  behavior  among 
those  addicted  to  drugs,  the  wasted  po- 
tential of  drug  abusers  to  America's 
work  force,  and  the  fear  which  strikes 
every  American  touched,  even  remote- 
ly, by  the  effects  of  drug  abuse. 

To  reverse  this  trend  that  is  person- 
ally and  economically  detrimental  to 
our  society,  we  must  intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  educate  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  By 
trying  to  halt  the  demand  for  illicit 
drugs  through  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible publicity  of  the  effects  of  drug 
use,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  eradicate 
this  problem.  This  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  "National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  Week"  is  aimed 
at  reducing  demand  through  educa- 
tion. 

For  several  years  such  a  week  has 
been  designated  to  coincide  with  perti- 
nent conferences  or  broadcasts.  This 
year,  the  dates  chosen  coincide  with 
three  major  occurrences:  the  Pharma- 
cists Against  Drug  Abuse  [PADA] 
Foundation  is  celebrating  its  first  an- 
niversary in  its  efforts  to  educate  par- 
ents on  drug  abuse;  Parents'  Research 
Institute  for  Drug  Education  [PRIDE] 
is  hosting  an  international  conference 
in  Atlanta,  GA,  which  will  focus  on 
current  research  findings  and  the  out- 
look for  prevention  in  the  future;  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan  will  host  a  meet- 


ing in  Washington  with  first  ladies 
from  17  other  nations  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  among  adoles- 
cents. 

It  is  my  hope  that  efforts  such  as 
these  will  help  curb  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  our  Nation.  The  more 
we  talk  with  our  children  about  the  in- 
herent dangers  associated  with  drugs, 
the  better  we  prepare  them  to  resist 
any  temptations  to  experiment  with 
drugs.  If  we  try,  we  can  show  our 
young  people  that  illegal  drugs  are  the 
problem,  and  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  58 

Whereas  the  illegal  drug  trade  consists  of 
over  $80,000,000,000  in  retail  business  per 
year: 

Whereas  removing  the  demand  for  dnigs 
would  reduce  the  illegal  drug  trade; 

Whereas  drug  abuse  destroys  the  future 
of  many  of  the  young  people  and  adults  in 
the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse  re- 
quires a  united  mobilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
cational efforts:  and 

Whereas  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
drug  abuse  is  education  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home,  classroom,  and  communi- 
ty: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  21.  1985,  through  April  27,  1985,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Prevention  Week"  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention  programs  in  their 
communities  and  encouraging  parents  and 
children  to  investigate  and  discuss  drug 
abuse  problems  and  possible  solutions.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act. 

8.  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
48,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  guaranteed  tax- 
exempt  benefits  to  each  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit  under  such  title  or  who  is  62 
years  of  age  and  entitled  to  any  other 
benefit  under  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 


Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to 
encourage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 
cases. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  233,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  minting  of  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty. 

S.  251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtntENBERCER. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  251,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  rules  relating  to 
imputed  interest  and  assumption  of 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>urenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  317,  a  bill  entitled  the  "State 
and  Local  River  Conservation  Act  of 
1985." 

8.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  318,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  revenue  sharing  program 
for  local  governments  through  fiscal 
year  1991.  | 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
322.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  nursing  care 
provided  by  certain  hospice  programs 
through  arrangements  with  other 
medicare  certified  providers. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bukdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  terminate  the 
effect  of  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  that  require  bilin- 
gual ballots  and  election  materials. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  374,  a  bill  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
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sin  [Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  388.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  establish  a  debt  adjust- 
ment program  for  guaranteed  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickeh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987.  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute 
Assistance  Act. 

S.  437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  437.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Outpatient  Clinic 
to  be  located  in  Crown  Point,  IN,  as 
the  "Adam  Benjamin,  Jr.  Veterans' 
Administration  Outpatient  Clinic". 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  447,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier 
from  denying  to  shippers  of  certain 
commodities,  with  intent  to  monopo- 
lize, use  of  its  track  which  affords  the 
sole  access  by  rail  to  such  shippers  to 
reach  the  track  fo  a  competing  rail- 
road or  the  destination  of  shipment 
and  to  apply  Clayton  Act  penalties  to 
monopolizing  by  rail  carriers. 

SKNATZ  JOtirr  RKSOLUnON  1  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zor- 
insky]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children 
and  other  persons. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattikgly]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihaw,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  23,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating 1985  as  the  "Year  of  Social  Se- 
curity." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heelin],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  "National  Farm 
Crisis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTZ],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Hawkins],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAinc],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorin- 
sky]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  contain- 
ing March  8,  1985,  as  "Women's  Histo- 
ry Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HzTLiif],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  8-14, 
1985,  as  "National  Independent  Retail 
Grocer  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
29.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11,  1985,  through 
November  17,  1985,  as  "National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buroick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Qrassley],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SixwHis],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ntno*].  the  Senator 


from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsorss  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  24 
through  November  30,  1985,  as  "Na^ 
tional  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  September  15,  1985,  as 
"Ethnic  American  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
52,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Library  Month." 

SENATE  COHCUHRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef  Men- 
gele  should  be  brought  to  justice. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 15— RELATING  TO  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boren,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Baucvs.  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
BtJRDiCK,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Hetlih,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mrs.  Kassebaitm,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  QtJAYLE.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
and  Mr.  Warner)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Whereas  the  United  States  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  reached  the  un- 
precedented level  of  $37  billion  in  1984— ac- 
counting for  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
United  SUtes  deficit  with  the  world; 

Whereas  this  unprecedented  bilateral  def- 
icit was  accumulated  in  spite  of  significant 
growth  in  the  Japanese  economy; 

Whereas  the  principles  of  free  trade  pro- 
vide for  trade  flows  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  each  nation's  comparative  advan- 
tage; 


Whereas  Japan  has  extensive  access  to 
the  United  States  market  for  products 
where  Japan  has  comparative  advantage: 

Whereas  United  States  exporters  lack 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  forest  products,  key  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  certain  services  where 
the  United  States  has  comparative  advan- 
tage: 

Whereas  the  bilateral  trade  imbalance  is 
costing  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  every  year, 

Whereas  the  high  value  of  the  dollar  rela- 
tive to  the  yen  effectively  subsidizes  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States  and  taxes 
United  States  exports  to  Japan; 

Whereas  despite  the  voluntary  restraint 
Japanese  autos  continue  to  account  for  ap- 
proximately 2  million  cars  imported  into  the 
United  States  market— contributing  over 
$20  billion  to  the  bilateral  trade  deficit; 

Whereas  years  of  negotiating  with  Japan 
to  secure  meaningful  improvements  in 
market  access  for  competitive  United  States 
exports  have  been  largely  unsuccessful: 

Whereas  many  other  countries  experience 
comparable  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  Japanese  market: 

Whereas  an  end  to  the  voluntary  restraint 
on  autos  without  a  comparable  improve- 
ment in  access  for  competitive  United  States 
exports  to  the  Japanese  market  will  severe- 
ly exacerbate  the  bilateral  trade  deficit; 

Whereas  this  deficit  has  the  potential  of 
undermining  the  entire  range  of  bilateral 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  volun- 
tary restraint  on  Japanese  autos  not  be 
ended  until  United  States  exports  to  Japan 
are  substantially  increased  and  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  in 
a  state  of  emergency.  In  medical 
terms,  we  are  a  Code  Blue.  The  patient 
is  sinking,  and  sinking  fast.  Extraordi- 
nary measures  are  in  order. 

Consider  the  trade  figures  an- 
nounced on  January  30  by  the  Com- 
merce Department:  a  deficit  of  $123 
billion.  I  find  such  a  deficit  intoler- 
able. I  believe  that  my  outrage  is 
shared  by  a  rapidly  growing  body  of 
opinion  in  Congress. 

The  largest  single  contributor  to  this 
trade  deficit  is  our  commerce  with 
Japan— in  1984,  we  ran  a  deficit  with 
Japan  of  $37  billion.  As  recently  as 
1981,  Mr.  President,  our  worldwide 
deficit  was  $40  billion.  Now,  our  deficit 
with  a  single  nation,  Japan,  is  at  par 
with  our  worldwide  deficit  a  mere  4 
years  ago. 

The  United  States  has  invested  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  fair  shot  at  making 
sales  in  Japan's  domestic  market.  We 
have  discussed,  conferred,  consulted, 
and  negotiated  in  dozens  of  forums. 
We  have  secured  commitments, 
pledges,  assurances,  imderstandings, 
agreements  both  preliminary  and 
final,  and  communiques. 

We  have  secured  everything  except 
meaningful  results.  We  have  seen  lit- 
erally everything  the  Japanese  have  to 
offer    in    trade    negotiations— every- 


thing, except  significantly  increased 
sales  of  American  goods  and  services. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  margin- 
al improvements  in  our  trade  relation- 
ship with  Japan.  But  they  have  been 
few,  far  between,  and  meaningless 
when  set  beside  this  large  bilateral 
deficit.  What  has  been  accomplished 
with  business  as  usual?  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sad  to  say  that  what  has  been  ac- 
complished with  business  as  usual  is 
insignificant  when  balanced  against 
$37  billion  in  red  ink. 

Today.  I  join  with  Senator  Boren 
and  one-third  of  our  colleagues,  along 
with  House  Republican  Leader  Bob 
Michel,  to  suggest  that  conventional, 
business-as-usual  approaches  simply 
aren't  working.  We  propose  that  limits 
on  shipments  of  Japanese  automobiles 
to  the  United  States  remain  in  place 
imtil  we  see  significant  increases  in 
our  sales  of  goods  and  services  to 
Japan  and  significant  increases  in  our 
balance  of  trade. 

We  will  press  for  the  strongest  possi- 
ble expression  of  congressional  opin- 
ion on  this  point.  America's  interna- 
tional trade  is  very  sick.  The  monitors 
are  flashing  red  and  the  bells  are  ring- 
ing. I  am  one  Senator  who  believes  the 
situation  could  scarcely  be  more  seri- 
ous—and yet,  by  way  of  treatment,  I 
hear  prescriptions  that  amount  to  a 
new  coat  of  paint  for  the  hospital 
room. 

In  addition  to  pressing  for  linkage 
between  auto  limits  and  market  access, 
I  intend  to  conduct  hearings  before 
the  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee to  examine  the  effects  of  the  trade 
deficits  and  to  consider  unconvention- 
al means  to  save  the  patient. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
magnitude  of  our  deficit— key  among 
them  is  the  value  of  the  dollar.  But 
while  protection  of  foreign  markets 
isn't  the  sole  reason  we  are  in  trouble, 
it  is  an  important  reason  for  the  size 
of  the  deficits  we  are  posting. 

Take  a  look  at  the  results  of  the  in- 
cremental, buslness-as-usual  approach 
to  improving  our  relationship  with 
Japan.  For  all  the  negotiations,  for  all 
the  promises,  for  all  the  packages,  we 
have  to  show  the  following  results: 

An  increase  of  39  percent  in  Japan's 
exports  to  the  United  States,  to  a 
record  $60  billion;  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  an  anemic  gain  of  8 
percent  in  our  exports  sales  to  Japan. 

Worldwide,  our  trade  balance  in 
manufactured  goods  deteriorated  in 
1984,  from  a  deficit  of  $38  billion  in 
1983  to  a  shortfall  of  nearly  $86  bil- 
lion. Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  total 
can  be  found  in  our  accounts  with 
Japan. 

In  electronic  products,  where  we  are 
clearly  competitive  in  such  key  areas 
as  telecommunications,  computers  and 
semiconductors,  the  bilateral  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  is  quickly  approach- 
ing $20  billion. 

It  would  seem  that  Japan  is  willing 
to  do  virtually  everything  except  what 


the  situation  demands— open  its  mar- 
kets and  increase  its  purchases  from 
the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year  the  President  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  The 
President  expressed  concern  about 
trade.  The  two  heads  of  government 
agreed  to  hold  bilateral  talks  in  r^ec- 
tors  including  telecommunications  and 
lumber. 

But  before  the  first  American  nego- 
tiator could  set  foot  In  Japan,  the  na- 
tional telecommunications  company, 
Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
[NTT),  reiterated  its  decision  not  to 
buy  U.S.  satellites.  Before  we  could  de- 
plane for  the  newest  talks,  a  high-level 
Japanese  official  is  said  to  have  as- 
sured a  domestic  television  audience 
that  lumber  imports  wouldn't  be  af- 
fected by  the  new  talks  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  stop  measuring 
progress  in  words.  We  must  measure 
progress  in  sales.  Hence,  our,  concur- 
rent resolution. 

To  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  approach 
to  bilateral  relations  shouldn't  be  un- 
derstood as  countenancing  protection- 
Ism.  I  am  convinced  that  protection- 
Ism  would  be  disastrous  to  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  close  ourselves 
off  from  the  world  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  opposed  domestic  con- 
tent legislation  for  automobUes  with 
every  means  at  my  command.  I  contin- 
ue to  oppose  such  measures,  and  I 
have  been,  imtil  recently,  on  record  as 
not  supporting  extension  of  the  re- 
straints on  Japanese  auto  shipments. 

The  choice  cannot  be  between  the 
status  quo  and  protectionism.  We 
cannot  afford  such  a  choice.  We  are 
bleeding  to  death  under  the  status 
quo.  Protectionism  would  savage  agri- 
culture, high-tech  Industries,  and 
other  exporting  sectors;  It  would  de- 
stroy the  long-term  vitality  of  our 
economy. 

A  good  beginning  can  be  made,  I  sug- 
gest, by  extracting  concessions  from 
Japan  In  return  for  an  end  to  the 
limits  on  auto  exports.  Given  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
give  up  the  limits  on  Japanese  auto- 
mobile shipments  to  the  United  States 
and  get  absolutely  nothing  in  return. 
An  uncomp>ensated  concession  by  the 
United  States  would  be  consistent  with 
our  past  behavior,  perhaps.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  irresponsible,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  signal  it  sends  to 
the  Japanese. 

In  1981,  I  offered  legislation  to  es- 
tablish temporary  limits  on  Japanese 
auto  shipments  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
The  result  of  that  legislation  was  the 
so-called  Volimtary  Restraint  Agree- 
ment [VRA]  for  Japanese  auto  ship- 
ments that  is  now  at  issue  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan. 

With  the  VRA  in  place,  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  still  the  most  open  in 
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the  world.  Japan  is  selling  almost  2 
million  cars  annually  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  value  of  $20  billion.  This  is 
scarcely  a  closed  market. 

We  should  make  use  of  leverage 
where  we  find  it.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  extension  would  be  justified 
by  the  condition  of  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. I  don't  believe  a  case  for  exten- 
sion can  be  made  on  this  narrow  basis. 

More  than  any  other  nation,  Amer- 
ica is  committed  to  a  liberal  trading 
system.  But  it  is  a  cold,  cruel  world  out 
there.  Our  custom  has  been  to  meet 
this  world  armed  with  an  economics 
textbook  and  a  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate any  issue,  any  time,  anywhere,  for 
virtually  any  result— no  matter  how 
microscopic  the  gain.  A  primary  cause 
of  our  difficulties,  I  suggest,  is  that 
others  aren't  necessarily  playing  by 
our  rules. 

The  result  is  that  we  get  taken  to 
the  cleaners  time  after  time.  Our  com- 
petitors don't  view  trade  as  theoretical 
issues  of  comparative  advantage  eco- 
nomics. Instead,  they  approach  trade 
as  competition  for  commercial  advan- 
tage. 

With  today's  concurrent  resolution 
and  with  the  prospective  work  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  sending  a  signal. 
The  signal  is  that  I  am  fed  up. 

I  have  no  further  patience  with  as- 
surances and  negotiations.  I  am  weary 
of  protestations  that  American  exF>ort- 
ers  aren't  trying  hard  enough  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  foreign  markets.  I 
have  had  it  with  a  trade  deficit  that 
goes  further  off  the  charts  every  year. 

We  must  be  open  to  unconventional 
answers  to  a  terrible  situation.  I  am 
here  to  begin  the  search  for  ways  to 
cope  with  a  trade  imbalance  which, 
left  unattended,  will  destroy  America's 
manifold  opportunities  for  expanded 
exports;  keep  crucial  industries  on  life 
support  for  years  to  come;  and  rob  our 
economy  of  the  ability  to  create  jobs 
and  opportunities  for  ourselves,  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  joining  with  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Danforth,  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Ar- 
rangement [VRA]  on  Japanese  auto- 
mobile imports  into  the  United  States. 
The  VRA  currently  in  effect  is  due  to 
expire  on  March  31,  1985. 

The  broad,  bipartisan  support  this 
resolution  has  already  attracted  shows 
a  deep  concern  among  Members  of  the 
Senate  about  the  state  of  United 
States-Japan  trade.  The  United  States 
has  for  some  time  suffered  a  serious 
trsule  deficit  with  Japan.  Last  year 
alone,  that  deficit  reached  a  stagger- 
ing $37  billion.  Unless  something  is 
done  soon,  it  will  continue  to  worsen. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  VRA  on 
Japanese  autos  is  allowed  to  expire, 
the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  grow 
by  an  additional  $10  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period.  Unless  Japan  reciprocates 


by  relaxing  import  restrictions  on  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  the  effect  will  be  a 
net  increase  in  the  deficit  we  suffer 
with  the  Japanese. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  act.  as  well  as  talk,  so 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  will 
clearly  see  the  strength  of  our  deter- 
mination to  restore  our  trading  rela- 
tionship to  a  fair  basis.  The  resolution 
we  offer  today  makes  it  clear  that  the 
continuation  of  the  VRA  on  Japanese 
autos  will  be  linked  to  an  overall  im- 
provement in  U.S.  access  to  Japanese 
markets. 

We  are  not  seeking  protection  for 
the  U.S.  auto  industry,  but  rather  the 
opening  of  Japanese  markets  to  all 
U.S.  products.  Adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion wiU  send  a  much -needed  signal  to 
the  Japanese  Government  that  it  must 
take  significant  action,  not  just  in  rela- 
tion to  the  auto  Industry,  but  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  our  trade  rela- 
tions. 

I  have,  for  example,  continually  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  certain  as- 
pects of  our  agricultural  trade  with 
Japan.  When  Japanese  beef-import  re- 
strictions were  renewed  last  year,  it 
was  only  after  last-minute  negotia- 
tions that  a  modest  Improvement  was 
achieved.  Even  that  hard-won  im- 
provement, however,  amounted  to  less 
than  an  additional  2  ounces  of  U.S. 
beef  imports  per  Japanese  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  consid- 
ered myself  an  advocate  of  free  trade 
and  I  continue  to  do  so.  I  consider 
trade  to  be  a  two-way  street,  however. 
It  is  simply  not  possible  for  one  nation 
to  have  a  free  trade  policy  all  by  itself. 
The  United  States  must  have  trading 
partners  who  are  equally  committed  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  For  that 
reason,  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  in  adopting  the 
resolution  being  offered  today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  concurrent  resolution  proposed  by 
Senators  Dantorth  and  Borxm  urging 
continuation  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  on  auto  imports 
from  Japan. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  resolution. 
The  resolution  would  continue  the  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement  on  auto 
imports  from  Japan  until  Japan  in- 
creases its  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  and  our  current  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  decreases  substantially. 
This  resolution  is  a  statement  cf  our 
commitment  toward  that  end.  We 
need  the  VRA  as  a  means  of  continu- 
ing pressure  on  Japein  to  open  their 
markets  to  all  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices—not Just  a  few  specific  goods  and 
services  under  certain  conditions  after 
long  negotiations. 

But  we  also  need  the  VRA  for  the 
continued  economic  health  of  the  auto 
Industry,  and  the  workers  and  commu- 
nities dependent  on  that  Industry. 
Without  the  VRA,  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports could  capture  upwards  of  40  per- 


cent of  the  domestic  market  according 
to  some  estimates,  resulting  in  in- 
creased unemployment  and  govern- 
ment spending  for  unemployment  as- 
sistance, and  a  decreased  capacity  for 
the  industry  to  make  further  progress 
toward  improving  its  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

This  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  that  can  be  obtained  at 
this  time.  Absent  from  this  resolution 
is  the  need  to  remove  restrictions  by 
all  other  auto  producing  countries  on 
auto  Imports  from  Japan.  The  major 
European  nations  have  imposed  re- 
straints on  Japanese  autos  far  below 
the  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  captured  by  the  Japanese 
last  year.  Allowing  the  VRA  to  lapse 
without  a  simultaneous  lifting  of  re- 
straints by  the  other  auto  producing 
countries  woujd  result  in  Japanese 
auto  producers  focusing  solely  on  In- 
creasing their  U.S.  market  share  to 
our  detriment. 

Despite  the  absence  from  this  reso- 
lution of  any  reference  to  trade  re- 
strictions on  auto  imports  by  other 
auto  producing  nations,  I  intend  to 
support  this  concurrent  resolution, 
and  want  to  thank  Senator  Dahforth 
and  BoREN  for  taking  the  lead  on  this 
important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
circulated  by  Senators  Danforth  and 
BoRZN  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  cm  Pinahce, 
Washington,  DC.  February  4,  198S. 
Dear  Colleague:  We  are  writing  to  invite 
you  to  Join  us  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a 
resolution  linking  extension  of  the  Japanese 
export  restraint  on  autos  to  increased  Japa- 
nese imports  from  the  United  States  and  a 
reduction  of  the  bilateral  trade  deficit.  We 
intend  to  introduce  the  resolution  on  Thurs- 
day. February  7. 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  the  voluntary 
restraint  arrangement  (VRA)  on  autos  has 
served  its  purpose,  we  believe  that  its  termi- 
nation at  this  time  is  virtually  impossible  to 
Justify  in  view  of  the  enormous  bilateral 
trade  deficit  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Japan.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  VRA  alone  could  increase  the 
ballooning  deficit  by  $6-13  billion  over  last 
year's  Intolerable  $37  billion— without  offer- 
ing the  slightest  improvement  in  access  for 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan. 

This  prospect  must  be  disturbing  to  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  VRA  alike— 
particularly  in  view  of  the  many  barriers 
faced  by  competitive  U.S.  exporters  in  the 
Japanese  market  and  in  view  of  the  failure 
of  past  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  to 
secure  improved  access.  Whether  the  issue 
is  high  technology,  wood  products,  beef,  to- 
bacco, or  other  key  industrial  or  agricultural 
products,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  Japan  taking 
seriously  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  improved 
access  if  the  United  States  accepts  an  addi- 
tional $6-13  billion  in  manufactured  imports 
from  Japan  without  so  much  as  a  whimper. 


Last  year,  despite  the  VRA.  2  million  Jap- 
anese automobiles  were  sold  in  this  country. 
Taking  into  account  shipments  of  parts,  this 
represented  over  $20  billion  of  the  bilateral 
trade  deficit  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  We  t)elieve  that  until  Japan  demon- 
strates tangible  evidence  of  increased  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States,  we  should 
not  encourage  the  further  deterioration  of 
the  bilateral  trade  balance. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  about 
the  resolution  of  wish  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  please  have  your  staff  contact 
Susan  Schwab  (x41415)  or  David  Cox 
(X44721)  by  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 
Sincerely. 

David  L.  Boren. 

JoHW  C.  Dahforth. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  explain  why  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  Danforth-Boren  resolu- 
tion to  link  termination  of  the  auto- 
mobile voluntary  restraint  agreement 
to  increased  U.S.  exports  to  Japan. 

The  Commerce  Department  recently 
announced  that  America's  1984  trade 
deficit  was  $123  billion;  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  was  the  largest  compo- 
nent of  this  deficit:  $37  billion. 

To  put  It  another  way,  for  every  $1 
worth  of  products  Americans  sell  to 
Japan,  the  Japanese  sell  $2.62  worth 
of  products  to  us. 

This  huge  imbalance  Is  partly  caused 
by  macroeconomlc  factors  like  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  which  inflates 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar  to 
make  imports  cheap  and  exports  ex- 
\       pensive. 

But  it  is  also  caused  by  Japan's  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  open  its  markets  wider 
to  the  products  of  other  countries,  es' 
peclally  the  United  States. 

.Japan  maintains  a  bewildering  array 
of  nontariff  barriers.  What's  more,  al- 
though Japan's  overall  tariff  level  Is 
low.  It  maintains  prohibitively  high 
tariffs  on  products  that  might  displace 
the  products  of  Inefficient  existing 
Japanese  producers. 

For  example,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Income  of  Western  Montana  comes 
from  forest  products,  such  as  plywood, 
laminated  lumber,  and  kraft  liner- 
board.  Japan  is  an  attractive  market 
for  these  products.  In  fact.  In  some 
recent  years  there  have  been  more 
housing  starts  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  companies  have  been  working 
hard  to  sell  in  Japan.  They've  opened 
Tokyo  offices.  They've  learned  the 
language.  And  they've  changed  some 
of  the  manufacturing  standards,  by 
doing  things  like  adding  a  special  tint 
to  the  color  of  kraft  linerboard,  which 
has  been  done  by  a  company  in  Mis- 
soula, MT. 

U.S.  forest  products  companies  are 
selling  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
forest  products  in  Japan  each  year. 
They  should  be  selling  even  more.  But 
they're  blocked  by  Japan's  two-tier 
tariff  system.  Japan  permits  logs  to  be 
imported  freely,  but  subjects  proc- 
essed products  to  tariffs  as  high  as  20 
percent.  As  a  result,  many  processing 


jobs  that  could  be  in  Missoula,  MT, 
are  protected  In  Sapporo  or  Osaka, 
Japan. 

This  two-tier  system  reduces  poten- 
tial U.S.  sales  by  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year.  Granted,  that's  only  a  small 
part  of  our  bilateral  trade  deficit.  But. 
to  the  forest  products  industry  and  to 
the  workers  in  Montana  and  elsewhere 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  that  In- 
dustry, It's  a  very  significant  amount. 

This  Is  only  one  example.  You've  all 
heard  many  more. 

Up  until  now,  we've  tried  to  reduce 
these  barriers  through  slow,  painstak- 
ing negotiations.  Unfortunately,  the 
concessions  we've  eventually  extracted 
from  these  negotiations  haven't 
always  resulted  in  increased  imports, 
because  new  barriers  have  replaced 
old. 
So  we  may  need  to  use  new  tactics. 
For  example,  we  could  use  our 
assets— such  as  a  huge  market— more 
aggressively,  and  selectively  deny 
market  access  to  countries  that  refuse 
to  dismantle  their  trade  barriers.  For 
another  example,  we  could  begin 
measuring  success  not  on  the  basis  of 
whether  particular  barriers  are  re- 
duced, but  on  actual  results— that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  whether  particular  cat- 
egories of  exports  are  increased. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today  is  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. As  an  independent  policy 
matter,  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  extending  the 
VRA  now.  But,  at  the  same  time.  I'm 
unwilling  to  make  a  unilateral  conces- 
sion to  Japan.  If  the  VRA  Is  to  be  ter- 
minated, Japan's  trade  barriers  must 
fall  and  U.S.  exports  must  rise. 

I  hope  we  can  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  If  the  pending  "market  orient- 
ed, sector  specific"  negotiations  over 
Japan's  barriers  to  processed  forest 
products,  telecommunications  eqtiip- 
ment,  pharmaceuticals,  and  medical 
equipment  succeed,  and  result  In  sig- 
nificantly Increased  U.S.  sales  in  all 
product  sectors,  that  may  make  exten- 
sion of  the  VRA  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  the  principles 
behind  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
15,  a  resolution  urging  that  the  volun- 
tary restraint  on  Japanese  autos  not 
be  ended  until  our  exports  to  Japan 
are  substauitlally  Increased  and  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  significant- 
ly reduced.  I  commend  my  esteemed 
colleagues  from  Missouri.  Senator 
Danforth,  and  from  Oklahoma,  Sena- 
tor Boren  for  their  many  efforts  to  re- 
capture for  U.S.  exporters  access  to  an 
international  marketplace  based  on 
free  and  fair  trade. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  believe 
this  resolution  to  be  of  historical  im- 
portance as  it  represents  a  clear  signal 
of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  those  who  have 
long  supported  the  idea  of  free  trade. 
Many    of   the   cosponsors   of   Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  15  have  won 
reputations  as  guardians  of  the  princi- 
ples of  international  free  trade.  Many 
of  us  have  walked  a  difficult  path  as 
we  have  sought  to  avoid  protectionist 
solutions  to  our  trade  problems. 
Rather,  we  have  struggled  to  devise, 
formulate,  and  implement  positive  ap- 
proaches to  address  this  country's 
growing  trade  imbalance— an  imbal- 
ance that  reached  over  $123  billion 
last  year.  The  causes  of  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  are  as  varied  as  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  and  there  are  many  that 
can  be  addressed  as  we  prepare  to  deal 
with  the  overall  U.S.  budget  deficit  or 
as  we  work  to  restructure  the  multilat- 
eral frameworks  that  govern  the  inter- 
national trade  system,  but  one  trouble 
spot  has  remained— indeed  has 
grown— despite  promises  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem.  I  am  referring 
to  United  States-Japan  trade  or  maybe 
I  should  say  Japan-to-the-United 
States  trade  since  our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  alone  exceeded  $36  billion 
in  1984. 

Now,  I  have  remained  consistent  in 
my  opposition  to  any  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  restraints  on  Japanese 
auto  exports  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  agreed  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  voluntary  restrain 
agreements  distort  trade  and.  In  the 
long  run,  may  harm  U.S.  industry.  I 
have  agreed  with  those  who  have  said 
that  the  U.S.  auto  industry  has  recov- 
ered and  is  ready  to  compete  again  in 
a  free  market  environment.  The  point 
I  am  trsring  to  make  is  that  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  to  extend  the  VRA 
Is  secondary.  Rather,  my  statement 
today  is  the  result  of  my  frustration 
over  the  unwillingness  of  the  Japanese 
to  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  even  to  the  degree  that 
their  goods  and  services  are  accorded 
free  access  to  our  markets,  ifegotla- 
tlons  have  not  worked.  From  my  own 
point  of  view  I  know  that  less  than 
spectacular  gains  have  been  made  for 
exporters  of  Georgia  lumber,  tobacco, 
and  telecommunications  products  to 
Japan.  Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  have 
seen  few  if  any  positive  steps  that 
have  had  enough  impact  to  help  our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  even  one  lota. 
Still  the  trade  barriers  exist;  still  the 
imports  pour  into  the  United  States.  I, 
for  one,  feel  I  have  given  negotiating 
in  good  faith  a  more  than  fair  chance. 
It  is  time,  once  again,  to  send  the  Jap- 
anese a  signal  that  we  are  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
gain  fair  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  this  resolution  calling  for  an 
extension  of  voluntary  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  imports  until  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  are  substantially  in- 
creased and  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  is  substantially  reduced. 
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For  several  years  now,  we  In  Con- 
gress and  Presidents  in  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
have  been  struggling  unsuccessfully  to 
convince  the  Japanese  to  open  their 
markets  to  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  is  now  clear  that  conventional 
approaches  to  this  problem  are  not 
taken  seriously  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  that  more  forceful  action 
is  required. 

Our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan 
continues  to  rise.  This  trend  heightens 
economic  tensions  between  our  two  na- 
tions and  deepens  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness among  our  citizens.  I  can  tell  you 
that  when  I  travel  around  the  State  of 
Ohio,  businessmen  and  workers  are  no 
longer  expressing  friistration  with 
Japan's  traide  policies,  they  are  voicing 
anger.  They  feel  victimized  by  the  tar- 
geting of  U.S.  markets  and  by  barriers 
to  entry  into  Japan's  market.  More- 
over, they  are  deeply  disappointed 
with  those  of  us  in  Washington  who 
complain  about  our  trade  problems 
with  Japan  but  fail  to  do  anjrthing 
about  them. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  our 
trade  problems  with  Japan  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy nor  are  they  the  result  of  failure 
to  maintain  our  comparative  advan- 
tage. In  telecommunications,  for  ex- 
ample, American  manufacturers  sold 
only  $110  million  worth  of  equipment 
in  Japan  last  year,  while  their  exports 
of  telecommunications  equipment  to 
the  United  States  totaled  $1.5  billion. 
The  Japanese  refuse  to  buy  American 
communications  satellites  so  that  they 
can  protect  their  own  infant  industry 
that  they  will  later  unleash  on  the 
world  market.  Japanese  bureaucrats 
create  controls  on  computer  communi- 
cations systems  that  blunt  the  com- 
petitive edge  that  American  manufac- 
turers enjoy.  Japanese  trade  negotia- 
tors drag  their  feet  on  lowering  their 
trade  barriers  to  such  diverse  indus- 
tries as  electronics,  lumber,  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  medical  equipment.  In 
all  of  these  areas— where  we  hold  a 
comparative  advantage— the  Japanese 
continue  to  act  as  though  free  trade  is 
a  one-way  street. 

The  results  of  these  actions  have 
been  devastating  for  our  balance  of 
trade.  Between  1980  and  1983,  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan  rose  from  $8.1  billion  to 
$9.7  billion,  while  imports  from  Japan 
increased  from  $31.7  billion  to  $42.3 
billion.  In  1984.  the  trade  imbalance 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $37  billion. 
More  than  half  of  this  bilateral  deficit 
is  in  one  product  category:  automotive 
trade. 

Even  with  import  restraints,  Amer- 
ica remains  the  most  open  auto 
market  in  the  world.  And  even  with  a 
voluntary  restraint  agreement,  Japa- 
nese import  sales  have  continued  to 
grow.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
lift  these  restraints— especially  when 


it  is  clear  that  we  will  not  get  any  lib- 
eralization of  Japanese  trade  policy  in 
return.  What  we  will  get,  if  we  end  vol- 
untary restraints,  is  a  larger  trade  def- 
icit and  a  crippled  auto  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  reci- 
procity in  trade,  some  argue  that  the 
auto  industry's  recent  profits  justify 
the  termination  of  voluntary  re- 
straints. Others,  including  the  Reagan 
administration,  express  an  attitude  of 
benign  neglect  toward  them.  These 
views  neglect  the  original  purpose  of 
these  restraints,  overlook  the  consider- 
able efforts  made  by  the  auto  industry 
and  its  workers  to  become  competitive, 
and  ignore  the  dangers  that  lifting  re- 
straints would  pose  to  large  segments 
of  our  economy. 

The  original  purpose  of  voluntary 
restraints  was  to  allow  U.S.  auto  pro- 
ducers time  to  reduce  the  substantial 
cost  advantage  of  Japanese  manufac- 
turers in  small  car  production  and  to 
recover  their  financial  strength  to 
meet  future  investment  needs.  Neither 
of  these  goals  has  been  accomplished. 
Although  domestic  manufacturers 
have  made  dramatic  improvements  in 
their  productivity,  this  progress  has 
been  offset  by  adverse  exchange  rate 
movements.  While  U.S.  auto  producers 
have  enjoyed  a  year  of  strong  sales 
and  profit  recovery,  the  industry's  fi- 
nancial recovery  is  not  yet  complete. 
Continued  profitability  over  the  next 
few  years  is  necessary  to  restore  their 
financial  strength  to  historic  levels 
and  enable  them  to  fund  future  invest- 
ments. 

To  become  competitive,  U.S.  auto 
producers  have  closed  inefficient 
plants,  reduced  work  forces  by  more 
than  25  percent,  negotiated  conces- 
sions in  labor  costs  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  reduced  inventories,  ob- 
tained price  and  credit  concessions 
from  suppliers  and  mounted  the  most 
ambitious  investment  program  In  his- 
tory. Prom  1979  to  1983,  domestic  auto 
producers  invested  over  $51  billion  to 
build  more  fuel  efficient  and  higher 
quality  cars  and  trucks.  To  meet  the 
challenge  of  foreign  competition,  they 
must  invest  at  least  $50  billion  more 
over  the  next  5  years.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  finance  these  Investments  if  we 
lift  voluntary  restraints  and  allow  Jap- 
anese auto  producers  to  seize  the  small 
car  market  from  them. 

The  long-term  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can auto  industry  depends  on  its 
short-term  success  in  the  small  car 
market.  U.S.  auto  producers  face  criti- 
cal decisions  to  either  modernize  their 
small  car  production  in  the  United 
States  or  to  move  design  and  produc- 
tion overseas.  If  Import  restraints  are 
lifted,  the  combination  of  Japanese 
excess  production  capacity,  manufac- 
turing cost  advantage  and  adverse  ex- 
change rates  would  result  in  such 
large  market  share  losses  for  Ameri- 
can companies  that  small  car  domestic 


production  would  no  longer  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

With  sutx;ompacts  alone  accounting 
for  more  than  40  percent  of  U.S.  car 
sales,  migration  of  U.S.  small  car  pro- 
duction to  offshore  locations  would  di- 
minish an  industrial  market  critical  to 
the  development  of  new  technologies 
such  as  computer-aided  design,  indus- 
trial robots,  and  laser  applications.  It 
would  seriously  weaken  supplier  indus- 
tries in  such  areas  as  electronics,  plas- 
tics, and  high  strength  metals.  It 
would  cast  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  out  of  jobs  and  bring  econom- 
ic ruin  to  States  and  communities  in 
our  industrial  heartland. 

Mr.  President,  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  international  economy  has 
deteriorated  because  we  have  failed  to 
develop  policies  responsive  to  the 
changing  context  of  international 
trade.  Whereas  private,  multinational 
firms  seeking  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  once  dominated  world  mar- 
kets, economic  nationalism  now  pre- 
vails. In  the  critical  areas  of  oil.  steel, 
and  autos.  government  owned  or  di- 
rected, vertically  integrated  corpora- 
tions shape  the  flow  of  trade.  They  do 
so  as  instruments  of  national  govern- 
ments and  their  actions  are  directed 
by  political,  rather  than  economic  con- 
siderations. Although  I  do  not  advo- 
cate adoption  of  such  policies  here  in 
the  United  States,  neither  do  I  believe 
we  can  shape  a  coherent,  effective  for- 
eign economic  policy  without  respond- 
ing to  them. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  is  a  step 
in  that  direction.  It  tells  our  trading 
partners  that  our  markets  will  not  be 
fair  game  until  the  game  is  fair.  Just 
as  our  Federal  Government  has  a  com- 
mitment to  ensure  that  competition 
among  firms  in  our  domestic  market  is 
fair,  so  does  it  have  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  American  firms  are  not 
unfairly  disadvantaged  in  world  mar- 
kets as  a  result  of  their  commitment 
to  free  enterprise.  Just  as  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, neither  can  we  afford  to  be  its 
only  willing  customer  for  goods  and 
services. 

The  successful  modernization  of  our 
basic  industries,  the  employment  of 
skiUed  American  workers,  and  the  full 
expression  of  our  service  sector's  crea- 
tivity cannot  await  the  cessation  of 
unfair  trade  practices  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  fair  and  equal  investment  op- 
portunities. In  short,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pursue  the  ideal  of  free  trade 
unless  our  trading  partners  are  willing 
to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  resolution  that 
will  put  the  U.S.  Senate  on  record  in 
support  of  an  extension  of  the  current 
restraint  agreement  on  Japanese  auto 
imports.  This  resolution  makes  it  clear 
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that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  justify 
lifting  the  auto  restraints  at  this  time. 
Lifting  the  restraints  on  Japanese 
auto  exports  to  the  United  States  will 
not  only  add  to  the  current  record  set- 
ting trade  deficit  with  Japan.  It  will 
also  signal  to  other  nations  that  the 
United  States  is  still  not  willing  to 
stand  up  for  its  own  interests  in  inter- 
national trade. 

We  are  still  without  a  coherent  trade 
policy  that  helps  American  industry 
compete  in  world  markets.  Worse  still, 
this  morning  the  papers  report  that 
the  administration's  cabinet  council  is 
content  to  let  our  trade  and  auto 
policy  be  made  at  the  whim  of  our  big- 
gest competitor,  the  Japanese.  I  only 
hope  that  the  President  is  not  so  will- 
ing to  abdicate  his  own  authority,  and 
will  instead  ignore  this  incomprehensi- 
ble recommendation. 

This  bipartisan  resolution  sends  a 
message  to  both  the  administration 
and  the  Japanese  that  the  Congress  is 
not  going  to  stand  idly  by  while  Japan 
grabs  more  of  our  markets. 

But  while  I  agree  with  the  main 
point  of  this  resolution— that  the  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Agreement  [VRA] 
must  be  extended— it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  resolution  tells  only 
part  of  the  story.  Continuation  of  the 
restraint  on  Japanese  auto  exports  to 
the  United  States  is  critical  to  the 
American  auto  industry.  The  restraint 
on  Japanese  autolmports  is  a  necessi- 
ty. 

Autos  account  for  over  70  percent  of 
our  record  setting  merchandise  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  And  the  deficit 
with  Japan  accounts  for  almost  one- 
third  of  this  year's  recordsetting  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  with  the  world 
of  over  $123  billion. 

Each  billion-dollar  deficit  in  mer- 
chandise trade  costs  approximately 
25,000  jobs.  And  every  bit  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  given  to  overseas  competi- 
tors makes  it  that  much  harder  for  do- 
mestic industry  to  become  more  com- 
petitive. 

Even  under  the  current  restraint  on 
Japanese  auto  imports,  the  Japanese 
have  had  one-fifth  of  the  American 
auto  market  for  the  last  4  years.  Last 
year  autos  and  auto  products  account- 
ed for  over  $20  billion  of  our  deficit 
with  Japan.  Without  restraints  the 
Japanese  could  take  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  American  auto  market. 
This  would  add  another  $20  billion  to 
our  deficit  at  a  cost  of  over  1  million 
American  jobs. 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  the 
new  realities  of  international  trade 
than  in  the  auto  Industry.  Over  the 
years  Japan  has  systematically  built 
up  its  auto  industry  with  tax  incen- 
tives, tariff,  and  nontariff  barriers, 
aind  research  and  development  assist- 
juice.  Even  today  nontariff  barriers 
continue  to  prohibit  a  free  flow  of 
auto  imports  into  Japan. 


The  United  States  cannot  expect  our 
industries  to  become  more  competitive 
if  we  allow  Japan  to  open  the  flood- 
gates on  the  product  that  is  the  single 
biggest  part  of  the  current  recordset- 
ting deficits  while  they  do  nothing  to 
open  their  markets  or  make  any  other 
trade  concessions. 

This  is  not  a  new  situation  or  a  new 
issue.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  deci- 
sion to  be  held  till  the  last  minute.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  to  an- 
nounced an  extension  of  the  VRA 
without  delay. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Missouri  and  Oklaho- 
ma in  sponsoring  this  resolution  link- 
ing extension  of  the  Japanese  export 
restraint  on  autos  to  increased  Japa- 
nese imports  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  flush  of  our  current  economic 
prosperity,  it's  sometimes  easy  to 
forget  that  we've  got  some  shaky  eco- 
nomic underpinnings.  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  tired  of  hearing  me 
talk  about  the  threat  of  big  budget 
deficits  to  our  economic  future  so  I 
won't,  except  to  say  what  we  all  al- 
ready know  and  that  Is  that  these  defi- 
cits exacerbate  an  already  difficult 
trade  situation  for  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  that  deficits  have 
led  to  enormous  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  the  yen  and  other 
foreign  currencies.  But  this  Is  not  the 
only  reason  why  we  find  ourselves  In 
such  a  difficult  trade  situation  and,  in 
fact,  well  on  our  way  to  becoming  a 
net  debtor  nation.  That's  another  sub- 
ject to  keep  talking  about  but  I'll  bite 
my  tongue  here  too  except  to  warn 
that  until  we  get  serious  about  reduc- 
ing these  deficits,  we'll  just  continue 
our  headlong  lurch  down  this  unfortu- 
nate path. 

I'll  spare  my  colleagues  any  further 
recitation  of  these  budget-related 
facts.  What  I  want  to  talk  about  now 
is  simple:  What  Is  fair  and  what  Isn't 
when  It  comes  to  world  trade.  The  way 
I  see  It  what  Is  fair  Is  basically  the  way 
the  United  States  treats  Its  trading 
partners  and  what  Isn't  Is  the  way 
they  treat  us.  Much  has  already  been 
dlsciissed  about  our  current  trade  situ- 
ation. Just  as  a  reminder  we  have  an 
enormous  and  Incredible  $123.3  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  responsible 
for  about  one-third  of  $37  billion 
worth  of  this  total.  Do  you  realize  that 
this  $37  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  Is  up  from  $19  billion  In  1983, 
just  a  year  ago.  That's  an  unbelievable 
jump  in  Just  1  year.  Given  this  deficit 
it's  no  surprise  that  the  United  States 
Is  Japan's  largest  customer.  And.  while 
the  growth  In  Japan's  economy  has 
slowed  somewhat,  this  deficit  accumu- 
lated at  growth  rates  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  most  countries  in  the 
world.  I  think  it's  also  Interesting  to 
look  at  the  components  of  Japanese- 
American  trade.  With  the  exception  of 


some  computers  and  aircraft,  the  lead- 
ing U.S.  exports  to  Japan  are  raw  ma- 
terials or  agricultural  products  such  as 
com.  soybeans,  logs,  fish,  cotton,  alu- 
minum, and  beef.  In  contrast,  almost 
everything  they  send  to  us  is  manufac- 
tured such  as  cars,  trucks,  electronic 
equipment,  cameras,  you  name  It.  In 
fact,  Japan  sold  $20  billion  worth  of 
cars  to  us  alone  last  year  amounting  to 
over  half  of  the  trade  deficit  and  one- 
third  of  their  total  exports  to  the 
United  States.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  estimated  the  total 
deficit  would  have  Increased  some  $4 
billion  without  the  existing  auto 
Import  restraints. 

While  we  have  given  the  Japanese 
almost  unlimited  access  to  our  market, 
they  have  been  much  less  generous  to 
us.  Year  after  year  it's  a  fight  just  to 
gain  mlp<"ifti  trade  concessions  from 
them  and  they  still  maintain  one  of 
the  most  subtle  yet  effective  systems 
of  nontariff  barriers  In  the  world.  It's 
only  been  In  the  recent  past  that 
they've  eased  some  of  the  more  oner- 
ous barriers  such  as  requirements  to 
use  Japanese  Import  agents  and  Insist- 
ence on  lot  Inspections  for  foreign 
products  rather  than  type  Inspections. 
Unfortunately,  with  respect  to  type  in- 
spections. It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
foreign  producers  to  achieve  this  ap- 
proval. Japan  has  also  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  open  its  markets  to  Amer- 
ican telecommunications  equipment. 
We  are  extremely  competitive  in  this 
area  yet  we  were  able  to  sell  only  $110 
million  of  this  equipment  In  Japan 
while  they  sold  some  $1.5  billion  In  the 
United  States.  Not  quite  equitable.  In 
fact  J{4>an  almost  refuses  to  buy 
American  communications  satellites. 
One  more  point  and  then  I'll  stop. 
Japan  has  been  very  slow  to  relax  re- 
strictions on  foreign  participation  In 
Its  capital  markets.  Doing  so  would 
help  take  some  pressure  of  the  dollar 
In  foreign  exchange  markets. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  Japan  has  a 
long  way  to  go  In  opening  Its  markets 
In  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  I  believe 
the  resolution  being  offered  urges  the 
Japanese  Government  to  do  so  In  a  re- 
sponsible and  fair-minded  manner  and 
underscores  our  concern  over  this 
growing  trade  imbalance.  I  hope  the 
Japanese  Government  listens  because 
I  believe  this  resolution  is  mild  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  measures  that 
could  be  In  the  offering  should  we  not 
see  renewed  efforts  on  their  part  to 
open  their  markets  to  more  American 
goods. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 16— FAVORING  THE  CON- 
TINUATION OF  THE  JOB 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  16 

Whereas  since  1965  the  Job  Corps  has 
functioned  to  assist  economically  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed  youth  earn  employment 
opportunities: 

Whereas  eighty-five  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents are  high  school  drop-outs,  twenty-five 
percent  have  been  rejected  for  enlistment  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  failure 
to  meet  minimum  entry  requirements,  and 
one  hundred  percent  are  below  the  poverty 
level: 

Whereas  Job  Corps  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  a  positive  living  environment 
to  develop  social  and  behavioral  skills  neces- 
sary for  a  productive  life  in  our  society; 

Whereas  Job  Corps  provides  counseling, 
extracurricular  activities,  and  recreation  to 
assist  students  with  interpersonal  relations, 
self-discipline,  leadership,  and  respect  for 
authority; 

Whereas  Job  Corps  provides  the  health 
care  and  proper  nutrition  which  were  often 
neglected  and  which  are  required  for  maxi- 
mum learning; 

Whereas  independent  evaluations  have 
consistently  found  the  Job  Corps  to  have 
positive  net  benefits; 

Whereas  studies  show  that  Job  Corps  stu- 
dents averaged  more  weeks  of  employment 
and  higher  earnings  than  youth  who  did  not 
enroll  in  Job  Corps: 

Whereas  studies  show  Job  Corps  students 
averaged  fewer  weeks  of  public  assistance 
and  unemployment  compensation; 

Whereas  the  Job  Corps  program  is  sup- 
ported by  volunteer  organizations  through- 
out the  nation,  including  a  national  alumni 
group: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Job  Corps 
program  be  retained  as  a  separate  compo- 
nent of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
and  that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made 
to  maintain  the  Job  Corps  as  a  viable  feder- 
al effort  to  assist  youth  to  obtain  the 
human  capital  required  for  today's  labor 
market  and  society. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  I  have  never  t)elieved  in 
"handouts"  from  the  Government. 
Such  public  sector  programs  have 
proven  ineffective  in  addressing  the 
causes  of  poverty;  they  have  only 
helped  to  perpetuate  it  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  Rather,  I  believe  income 
maintenance  programs  administered 
by  Government  tend  to  inspire  perma- 
nent dependence  on  them.  The  Job 
Corps,  I  once  thought,  was  not  much 
more  than  a  handout  for  youth  so  we 
could  start  their  welfare  dependence 
much  earlier  in  life. 

After  I  was  elected  a  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  I 
began  to  learn  much  more  about  the 
Job  Corps.  I  studied  most  of  the  re- 
ports on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  long-term  success  of  its 
students.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  I 
was  invited  to  visit  the  Clearfield  Job 
Corps  Center  operated  by  the  Manage- 
ment and  Training  Corp.  I  was  greatly 
Impressed  by  what  I  saw  and  by  the 
enthusiastic  responses  of  the  students. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Job  Corps  was 


not  a  handout  program  at  all,  but  a 
hand-up  program  designed  to  give 
youth  the  chance  to  learn  lifetime 
skills. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  a  unique  concept 
for  providing  skills  training  and  job 
counseling  primarily  to  disadvantaged 
youth:  85  percent  are  high  school 
dropouts  and  100  percent  are  below 
the  poverty  level.  As  many  as  25  per- 
cent have  been  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  due  to  their  inability  to 
meet  minimimi  entrance  requirements. 
The  individual  Job  Corps  centers, 
managed  and  operated  by  public  and 
private  organizations,  concentrate  on 
developing  competency  in  the  basic 
educational  skills  and  providing  the 
skills  training  required  for  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector  or  accept- 
ance into  the  military. 

The  training  programs  have  been  de- 
signed by  individual  centers,  in  close 
collaboration  with  business  and  labor 
unions.  The  basic  Job  Corps  programs 
are  recognized  for  their  effectiveness 
in  not  only  basic  education  and  gener- 
al training,  but  in  changing  the  atti- 
tudes of  formerly  discouraged  yotuig 
people.  The  private  sector's  faith  in 
the  Job  Corps  is  exhibited  by  its  will- 
ingness to  be  involved  in  the  operation 
of  Job  Corps  centers  or  in  launching 
innovative  programs  which  comple- 
ment Job  Corps  training,  and  provide 
advanced  learning  and  career  develop- 
ment opportunities. 

Further,  Job  Corps  centers  are  resi- 
dential and  provide  students  with  the 
kind  of  support  that  accrues  from 
having  nutritious  meals,  health  serv- 
ices, student  government,  organized 
sports  and  recreation,  and  the  chance 
to  see  life  in  a  positive  atmosphere. 
This  unique  concept  is  one  through 
which  teenagers  can  develop  some 
self-discipline,  respect  for  others,  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  can  receive 
the  friendship  and  support  of  their 
fellow  students.  Counselors  are 
equipped  to  handle  personal  problems. 
Students  can  become  well-rounded, 
productive  individuals  able  to  cope 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  we  all 
face  and  who  can  derive  some  self-sat- 
isfaction from  having  done  so. 

The  success  of  the  concept  is  clear 
from  the  statistics:  In  1979.  93  percent 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  were  placed 
either  in  private  sector  jobs,  admitted 
to  school  or  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  placement  rate  of  the  Job  Corps 
has  increased  steadily  since  it  was  cre- 
ated in  1964.  Mathematica  Policy  Re- 
search. Inc..  in  a  study  performed  for 
the  Employment  auid  Training  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
found  that: 

First,  corps  members  averaged  over  4 
weeks  more  employment  per  year  than 
the  control  group. 

Second,  corps  members  averaged  ap- 
proximately $500  more  per  year  in 
earnings  than  the  control  group. 


Third,  there  was  double  the  likeli- 
hood of  entrance  into  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

Fourth,  corps  members  were  three 
times  as  likely  to  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent. 

Fifth.  5  percent  of  corps  members 
went  on  to  college,  while  none  of  the 
control  group  did. 

Sixth,  corps  members  averaged  3 
fewer  weeks  of  public  assistance  than 
the  control  group. 

Seventh,  corps  meml)ers  averaged  1 
week  less  per  year  of  unemployment 
insurance  than  the  control  group. 

Eighth,  there  were  significant  Job 
Corps  related  effects  in  terms  of  re- 
ducing out  of  wedlock  children  among 
females. 

Robert  Taggert.  in  a  study  issued  by 
W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ- 
ment ReseEirch.  estimates  the  social 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Job  Corps  is 
about  45  to  1.  His  study  is  comprehen- 
sive since  it  includes  such  factors  as  re- 
duced criminal  activity,  approximately 
$2,112  per  corps  member,  reduced 
treatment  costs  for  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  about  $30  per  corps  member:  re- 
duced dependence  on  transfer  pay- 
ments, approximately  $1,515  per  corps 
member;  and.  most  importantly,  in- 
creased post-program  output,  about 
$3,896  per  corps  member. 

In  short.  I  support  the  Job  Corps  be- 
cause it  works.  We  can  count  the  re- 
sults, measured  by  those  young  people 
who  become  full,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  rather  than  wel- 
fare junkies. 

Since  becoming  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Job  Corps  concept.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  asked  to  speak  to 
the  students  of  the  Clearfield  Center 
at  their  graduation.  I  felt  a  little  like  a 
proud  parent,  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  determined  yoimg 
citizens.  They  worked  hard  for  an  edu- 
cation, for  job  skills  and  for  self-re- 
spect. They  beat  the  odds,  and  I  know 
they  will  not  give  up  if  the  going  gets 
a  little  rough.  They  realize  that  noth- 
ing worth  having  is  easily  obtained, 
and  that  the  fuel  that  drives  all  of  us 
to  greater  effort  is  not  the  money,  or 
pov/er.  or  applause.  These  extrinsic  re- 
wards do  not  last.  The  payoffs  for 
these  graduates  is  in  the  personal  sat- 
isfaction they  feel  from  choosing  right 
over  expediency  and  from  going  the 
extra  mile. 

Mr.  President,  these  young  people 
are  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The  Job 
Corps  is  where  they  are  learning  they 
truly  have  a  stake  in  it.  While  other 
welfare  programs  provide  only  the 
bare  necessities,  and  pretend  to  be 
compassionate  even  while  the  comput- 
er routinely  processes  and  mails  out 
checks,  the  Job  Corps  students  under- 
stand that  a  better  life  requires  a  life 
of  effort,  and  a  pursuit  of  personal  ex- 
cellence. 


While  similar  resolutions  have  been 
introduced,  I  am  today  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  is  a 
simple  enumeration  of  the  reasons 
why  I  suppori  the  Job  Corps.  I  want  to 
join  Senator  Cranston  and  other  bi- 
partisan supporters  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  urging  that  budget  reductions 
which  may  be  necessary  this  year  to 
control  the  Federal  deficit  be  made  in 
the  Job  Corps  Program  as  a  last 
resort.  If  budget  cuts  are  required  for 
economic  or  equity  reasons,  they 
should  not  damage  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  Job  Corps  concept, 
namely  its  aim  to  provide  life  skills  as 
well  as  job  skills  for  those  youth  who 
are  most  in  need. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  join  us  in 
backing  this  unique  education  and 
training  program. 


sen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  com- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  Peter  Taylor, 
staff  director,  at  224-2251. 


day.  February  20.  at  2  p.m..  to  contin- 
ue a  hearing  on  monetary  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 17-RELATING  TO  DIS- 
COUNT INTEREST  RATES  FOR 
DISTRESSED  AGRICULTURAL 
LENDERS 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 
Whereas,  many  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try are  suffering  serious  liquidity  problems 
resulting  from  the  high  interest  rates  and 
the  other  costs  of  agricultural  production 
exceeding  the  return  fanners  and  ranchers 
are  receiving  for  their  commodities:  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  has  resisted 
moving  quickly  to  provide  needed  Federal 
assistance  to  agriculture  because  it  will  add 
to  the  budget  deficit:  and 

Whereas,  in  May  1984,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  PDIC, 
exercised  its  authority  to  extend  $3.5  billion 
in  credit  directly  to  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  of  Chicago  to  provide  liquidity  relief 
and  assist  in  managing  its  loan  portfolio  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  add  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit; and 

Whereas,  this  extension  of  credit  was  at 
discount  window  interest  rates:  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  FDIC,  move 
immediately  to  use  its  authority  to  provide 
$3.5  billion  in  direct  credit  to  distressed  agri- 
cultural lenders  at  discount  window  Interest 
rales,  using  the  same  procedures  as  in  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  package  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  budget  deficit. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  requests  on  Indian  pro- 
grams on  February  27,  1985,  commenc- 
ing at  10  a.m.,  in  room  538  of  the  Dlrk- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  February  20.  at  9  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  259  and  S.  287, 
sports  franchise  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  February  20.  1985.  at  2 
p.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Richard  Jones,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  20.  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  arms  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  20,  in 
closed  and  open  session,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  Soviet  treaty  compliance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AfTAIRS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  February  20,  at  1  p.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOnSING.  AND  URBAN 
ATTAIRS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  .and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  VICTORY  OVER  NAZISM- 
JOURNEY  FOR  PEACE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring,  thousands  of  celebrations  will 
be  taking  place  throughout  Europe 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  victory  over  Nazi  Germany.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  Americans  join 
with  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  not  only  observing  that 
anniversary,  but  also  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  veterans  and  those  of 
oiu"  wartime  allies  who  gave  their  lives 
so  that  we  all  could  live  in  peace. 
Americans  should  especially  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  coimtless  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  millions  of  ordinary  people  whose 
means  may  not  be  remembered. 

One  such  individual  was  I*vt.  Joe  Po- 
lowsky.  from  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois. It  is  fitting  that  Joe  was  from  the 
Land  of  Lincoln,  for  President  Lincoln 
dedicated  his  own  life  to  peace  and 
reconciliation.  So  did  Joe.  In  April 
1945.  Private  Polowsky  was  serving 
with  the  U.S.  1st  Army's  69th  Infantry 
Division  on  its  eastward  drive  into 
Germany.  Gn  April  25.  Joe  and  five 
other  American  soldiers  reached  the 
Elbe  River.  They  found  an  abandoned 
sailboat  along  the  shore,  paddled  to 
the  other  side,  and  met  three  Soviet 
soldiers  on  the  embankment.  The 
Third  Reich  had  been  cut  in  two. 

The  soldiers  from  both  coimtries 
viewed  the  river  bank  littered  with  the 
bodies  of  German  civilians  who  had 
perished  in  a  nearby  bridge  explosion. 
"I  still  remember  seeing  a  little  girl 
clutching  a  doll  in  one  hand."  Joe  re- 
called. "She  couldn't  have  been  more 
than  5  or  6  years  old."  Immediately, 
the  American  and  Soviet  soldiers  took 
an  oath  pledging  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  another  war.  Joe  re- 
membered, "All  the  soldiers  swore 
that  mankind  must  and  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  establishment  of  a  peace- 
ful world  that  would  somehow  justify 
the  immense  striving  and  suffering  of 
the  Second  World  War." 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Joe 
worked  tirelessly  in  promoting  peace 
between  our  coimtry  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  urging  both  to  revive  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Elbe"  and  thereby  avert 
thermonuclear  destruction.  As  a 
symbol  of  our  wartime  alliance  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  a 
world  at  peace,  Joe  asked  to  be  buried 
on  the  Elbe,  where  he  had  first  met 
his  Russian  buddies.  He  struggled 
against  cancer  and  financial  hardship 
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that  this  might  come  to  pass.  Joe  Po- 
lowsky  died  in  Chicago  in  October 
1983,  and  was  buried  at  Torgau  on  the 
Elbe  the  following  month. 

And  so  it  is  fitting  that  all  Ameri- 
cans this  year  honor  not  only  the 
memory  of  the  Allied  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  but  also  that  we 
honor  the  memory  of  Joe  Polowsky 
and  the  millions  of  Joe  Polowskys,  the 
Anne  Pranks,  the  Tanya  Savichevas, 
the  little  German  girls  who  died  with 
dolls  in  hand.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  not  forget— for 
ourselves  and  for  the  future.  The 
manner  in  which  we  Americans  pay 
our  respects  to  those  honored  dead 
may  well  set  the  tone  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  do  this— in  President 
Lincoln's  words— "with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all."  Especially 
today,  it  is  so  important  that  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  world.  "May  this  country 
hold  in  piety  and  steadfast  faith  those 
who  have  battled  and  died  to  give  it 
new  opportunities  for  service  and 
growth,"  President  Roosevelt  said  in 
1944,  "and  may  it  always  give  its  sup- 
port to  those  who  have  engaged  with 
us  in  the  war  against  oppression  and 
who  will  continue  with  us  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  vital,  creative  peace." 

For  these  reasons.  I  applaud  one 
American  project  which  will  com- 
memorate the  victory  over  nazism— 
the  40th  Anniversary  Journey  for 
Peace.  The  journey  is  being  organized 
from  our  sister  State  of  Kansas,  home 
of  President  Eisenhower.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Dole.  My  letter  to  the  project  plan- 
ners reads  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  telling  me  of 
plans  for  the  Journey  for  Peace  which  you 
are  organizing. 

April  25.  1985.  Is  a  day  of  great  historical 
significance.  It  is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  day  delegates  convened  in  San  Francisco 
to  draft  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Also  on  that  day  40  years  ago.  Russian 
and  American  troops  converged  on  the  Elbe, 
effectively  signaling  the  Allied  conquest  of 
nazism.  In  many  ways,  the  postwar  era 
began  on  April  25.  1945. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  commemo- 
rate this  important  anniversary  than  an  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  and  friendship  be- 
tween veterans  of  that  worthy  joint  endeav- 
or. Your  Journey  for  Peace  signifies  that. 

It  will  also  serve  to  remind  us  that  the 
peoples  of  the  East  and  West  are  not  natu- 
ral enemies,  Lf  enmity  between  peoples  can 
ever  be  considered  a  natural  state. 

I  am  happy  to  endorse  your  initiative 
which  I  consider  a  useful  contribution 
toward  helping  to  reverse  the  dangerously 
confrontational  atmosphere  in  current  East- 
West  relations. 

My  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Path.  Simon  . 

U.S.  Senator.0 


CALDWELL-VAN  RIPER.  A  20TH 
CENTURY  PIONEER  REACHES 
A  75- YEAR  MILESTONE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
today  to  acknowledge  an  exciting 
event  in  the  life  of  the  business  com- 
munity within  my  State  of  Indiana. 
Caldwell-Van  Riper,  Indianapolis'  first 
advertising  agency,  has  reached  the 
venerable  sige  of  75  years,  a  feat  of 
some  note  in  an  industry  where  the  av- 
erage age  of  most  agencies  is  a  mere  25 
years. 

Centerpiece  of  Caldwell-Van  Rlper's 
anniversary  celebration  is  a  fine  arts 
competition  open  to  any  former  or 
present  resident  of  the  State.  Five 
awards  totaling  $7,500  will  be  present- 
ed to  artists  whose  work  best  depicts 
the  vitality,  growth  and  progress  of 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  a  progress 
that  parallels  C-VR's  own  growth. 

Merle  Sidener  and  Guernsey  Van 
Riper  founded  the  agency  in  1910. 
opening  their  doors  on  February  20. 
At  that  time,  they  called  their  compa- 
ny the  Publicity  Corp,  and  described 
themselves  as  publicity  conductors. 

In  doing  so.  they  introduced  Indian- 
apolis to  the  concept  of  the  advertis- 
ing agency,  an  idea  that  had  not  yet 
leaped  the  Alleghenles  when  the  part- 
ners signed  their  first  client.  The 
agency  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
ever  since. 

Sidener-Van  Riper— a  change  in 
name  was  dictated  when  the  young 
company  became  an  important  pres- 
ence in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
city— grew  up  with  Indianapolis. 

The  agency's  first  client  was  the  Na- 
tional Paving  Brick  Association,  a 
strong  trade  association  at  the  time 
horse-drawn  vehicles  and  brick-paved 
streets  were  slowly  giving  way  to  the 
motor  car. 

Early  clients  reflected  the  city's 
growing  involvement  in  the  automo- 
tive industry— the  well-known  NAPA 
logo  was  developed  in  those  years. 

Both  the  agency  and  its  clients 
achieved  national  attention  when  Si- 
dener and  Van  Riper  placed  their  first 
full-page  ad  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  a  mediiun  whose  reach  and  influ- 
ence rivaled  that  of  today's  network 
television. 

As  the  industrial  and  commercial 
face  of  the  city  changed  after  the  First 
World  War,  banks,  retail  merchants, 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  real 
estate  and  transportation  companies 
replaced  the  automotive  interests  on 
the  client  roster.  And,  as  Indianapolis 
attracted  the  national  headquarters  of 
business  and  Industry,  the  agency  ex- 
tended its  services  to  clients  spanning 
the  continent. 

In  the  beginning,  Sidener  and  Van 
Riper  said  they  would  "accept  clients 
in  whom  we  can  take  pride  and  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  getting  paid."  a  policy 
still  followed  today. 

That  policy  led  to  the  partners'  con- 
cern for  truth  in  advertising  which 


prompted  Sidener  to  develop  the  con- 
cept that  later  became  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Their  concern  for  professionalism  in 
the  industry  led  to  their  becoming 
founding  fathers  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies 
whose  membership  today  includes  the 
leading  agencies  in  the  country. 

One  of  Sidener  and  Van  Rlper's 
early  employees  was  Howard  Caldwell, 
who  left  after  a  3-year  apprenticeship 
to  establish  his  own  agency.  In  1955, 
he  returned  to  the  fold,  bringing  his 
staff  with  him  to  form  what  eventual- 
ly became  Caldwell-Van  Riper. 

The  merger  was  the  first  of  several 
that  strengthened  and  extended  the 
agency's  reach  both  in  clients  and  ter- 
ritory. 

In  1973,  Winius  Brandon  changed 
the  name  on  its  door  and  the  logo  on 
its  stationery  to  become  the  C-VR 
office  at  Port  Wayne,  a  city  where  C- 
VR  had  clients  and  interests.  Gotsch 
Affiliates  merged  with  the  Fort 
Wayne  division  3  years  later,  bringing 
a  strong  list  of  industrial  clients  with 
it. 

As  more  and  more  clients  demanded 
an  expanded  public  relations  capabil- 
ity as  well  as  advertising  services,  C- 
VR  added  another  branch  to  the 
family  tree  in  1975  with  the  merger  of 
Charlene  Hillman  &  Associates,  an  In- 
dianapolis public  relations  agency. 

A  third  office  in  another  C-VR 
market,  Evansville.  was  acquired  in 
1978  when  Conant-Nienaber  joined 
the  C-VR  fold. 

Today,  Caldwell-Van  Riper  still 
bears  the  strong  imprint  of  Sidener, 
Van  Riper  and  Howard  Caldwell  who 
won  the  admiration  of  the  staff  for 
once  observing,  "After  all  the  meet- 
ings, some  poor  SOB  is  going  to  have 
to  go  back  and  write  the  ad." 

He  also  said,  "In  this  perilous  busi- 
ness we've  survived  t>ecause  we  have 
been  right  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than 
we've  been  wrong." 

And  he  is  the  person  who,  26  years 
ago,  hired  a  PR  man— turned  advertis- 
ing AE— Prank  Wemhoff,  the  agency's 
president  since  Caldwell's  retirement 
in  April  1970. 

Edward  Van  Riper.  Guernsey's  son, 
is  stUl  active  in  the  agency  as  a 
member  of  the  board  and  chairman- 
emeritus. 

Today,  C-VR's  client  roster  shows 
the  depth  and  versatility  of  the 
agency  staff  as  well  as  the  diversity 
that  makes  Indianapolis  a  dynamic 
city.  Represented  are  banks,  business 
and  industry,  restaurants,  trade  asso- 
ciations, real  estate.  Government 
units,  retail  and  service  companies. 

From  two  partners  and  a  reception- 
ist, the  agency  has  grown  to  a  staff  of 
90  offering  complete  marketing,  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  services. 

Indianapolis  offices  are  in  a  compa- 
ny-owned 20,000  square-foot  building 


at  1314  North  Meridian  Street,  in  con- 
trast to  the  two  rooms  the  Publicity 
Corp.  occupied  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Majestic  Building. 

But  the  staff  still  faces  the  chal- 
lenges met  by  Sidener  and  Van  Riper: 
To  find  creative  solutions  for  client 
problems  and  programs.* 


THE  PRO  ARTE  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA  OF  BOSTON 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Boston  has  successfully  developed  an 
outreach  program  to  make  their  ac- 
claimed performances  available  to  low- 
income  persons  and  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Pro  Arte  is  a  cooperative  orchestra 
with  140  musicians.  Its  innovative  ap- 
proach has  brought  free-lance  musi- 
cians into  a  cooperative  corporation, 
and  their  joint  decisionmaking  has 
sparked  enthusiasm  and  encouraged 
greater  artistic  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

A  January  15.  1985,  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  describes  the  group  and 
a  recent  performance  in  Cambridge: 

The  result  is  a  suttstantial  audience  in 
Sanders  Theater,  and  a  unique  and  rather 
wonderful  atmosphere— this  crowd  differs 
from  the  usual  concert  assembly,  and  prob- 
ably enjoys  itself  more.  That  enjoyment 
communicates  itself  to  the  stage,  where  the 
players  thrive  on  it,  and  give  it  right  back. 

I  congratulate  Pro  Arte  on  its  well- 
deserved  success.  I  especially  applaud 
its  efforts  to  reach  new  audiences. 
Rosemary  Larking,  the  director  of  the 
•Access  to  the  Best  Music"  program, 
summed  up  the  goals.  "Music  is  essen- 
tial for  everyone,  but  there  are  bar- 
riers put  up  by  society.  We're  overcom- 
ing four  barriers:  architecture,  fi- 
nances, attitudes  and  transportation." 

Ms.  Larking.  Music  Director  Larry 
Hill,  and  others  associated  with  Pro 
Arte  are  doing  an  extraordinary  job  in 
breaking  down  these  barriers.  Diverse 
audiences  whose  common  bond  is  a 
love  of  music  are  filling  the  Sanders 
Theater. 

This  program  represents  a  major 
commitment  by  Pro  Arte  and  serves  as 
a  model  for  other  groups  who  seek  to 
reach  wider  and  more  diverse  audi- 
ences. I  ask  that  the  article  from  the 
Boston  Globe  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  15.  1985] 

Pro  Arte  Thrives  im  a  Rare  Atmosphere 
(By  Richard  Dyer) 

The  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  must  be 
a  grant-writers  dream.  The  group  is  a  per- 
formers' collective:  it  regularly  programs 
new  works  by  area  composers,  and  doesn't 
restrict  itself  to  the  most  famous  of  them;  It 
makes  considerable  outreach  efforts  to 
senior  citizens,  the  handicapped,  and  other 
minorities. 

The  result  is  a  substantial  audience  in 
Sanders  Theater,  and  a  unique  and  rather 
wonderful  atmosphere— this  crowd  differs 


from  the  usual  concert  assembly,  and  prob- 
ably enjoys  itself  more.  That  enjoyment 
communicates  Itself  to  the  stage,  where  the 
players  thrive  on  it.  and  give  It  right  back. 

Furthermore  the  Pro  Arte,  unlike  some 
other  groups,  does  not  use  grantsmanship  to 
mask  inferior  artistic  standards,  though  it 
has  to  be  said  that  they  have  played  with 
greater  precision  and  with  more  tonal  bloom 
than  they  did  at  Sunday  afternoon's  con- 
cert, which  was  devoted  to  music  by  Mozart, 
Schumann  and  David  Hoffman,  a  Brookline 
resident  who  is  active  both  as  a  psychiatrist 
and  as  a  composer. 

Hoffman's  piece  "Opening  Cycles  11"  Is  a 
revision  amounting  to  a  recompoaltion  of 
what  must  have  been  a  student  work  he 
wrote  seven  years  ago  (Hoffman  was  bom  in 
1954).  The  plan  of  the  piece,  he  writes  in  his 
program  note,  is  to  pass  "eidetic  motives 
through  a  larger  metric  grid";  in  the  revi- 
sion, the  motives,  the  phrasing,  the  harmo- 
nies, and  the  orchestration  are  new.  It 
begins  with  some  furious  ostinato  activity 
full  of  shifting  accents;  this  gives  way  to  a 
stretching  of  the  same  ideas  into  a  kind  of 
slow  movement  before  they  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  kind  of  finale.  No  doubt  the 
composer  meant  the  music  to  end  inconclu- 
sively, even  disturbing,  but  the  piece  might 
be  more  conventionally  effective  if  the 
larger  metric  grid  were  reversed,  somehow, 
so  that  the  questioning  gestures  came  at  the 
beginning  and  the  excitement  at  the  end. 
But  in  any  case.  It's  a  nice  piece,  fun  to 
follow,  and  apparently  fun  to  play;  the  per- 
formance under  Larry  Hill  was  persuasive. 

Mozart's  "Posthom"  Serenade  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  had  energy  and  vari- 
ety and  some  very  classy  playing  of  the 
wood  wind  episodes  by  flutist  Michelle 
Sahm,  oboist  Barbara  Knapp.  bassoonist 
Jon  MacGowan  and  their  standmates.  But 
there  were  also  some  ill-tuned  episodes,  and 
too  much  scraping  of  violins.  The  after- 
noon's soloist  was  David  Deveau.  who  of- 
fered a  sensitive,  generally  well-played,  but 
curiously  reticent  performance  of  the  Schu- 
mann Piano  Concerto.  This  is  music  in 
which  the  soloist  accompanies  a  fair  amount 
of  the  time,  but  Deveau  took  this  too  far. 
and  failed  to  project  too  many  moments  of 
interest  In  his  part.  He  has  plenty  of  tech- 
nique, but  he  seemed  embarrassed  by  the 
episodes  that  call  for  it  and  determined  to 
get  them  over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Flor- 
estan  was  on  holiday,  and  Eusebius  failed  to 
give  us  the  Schumann  that  soars.* 


MINNESOTA  SALUTE  TO  PROP. 
JOHN  BORCHERT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  past  three  decades,  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  has 
become  known  as  a  living  laboratory 
of  innovation  In  regional  government. 

Spurred  on  by  active  organizations 
like  the  Citizens  League,  supported  by 
an  unusual  compliment  of  progressive 
local  officials,  and  orchestrated  by  a 
very  supported  State  legislature  and 
series  of  Governors,  the  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Council  and  a  series  of 
regional  operating  commissions  are 
now  regsu-ded  as  a  model  for  regional 
planning,  coordination  and  service  de- 
livery throughout  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  active  support  from 
organizations,  local  officials,  and  State 
government  leaders,  innovation  in  gov- 
ernment In  the  Twin  Cities  has  come 


about  because  of  an  extremely  active 
citizenry. 

To  help  recognize  the  contributions 
of  active  regional  citizens,  the  metro- 
politan council  initiated  a  Regional 
Citizen  of  the  Year  award  m  1984.  The 
award  was  established  to  honor  one  in- 
dividual each  year  for  particularly  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  region 
and  the  advances  which  it  has  made. 

This  year's  very  deserving  regional 
citizen  for  1985  is  Prof.  John  Borchert, 
a  regents  professor  of  geography  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  his  34  years  as  a  university  pro- 
fessor and  Twin  Cities  community 
leader,  John  Borchert  has  made  many 
contributions  beyond  his  impact  on 
students.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  planning  commission  in  his  subur- 
ban commimity  of  Golden  Valley, 
served  on-  the  metropolitan  planning 
commission  which  preceded  the  metro- 
politan council,  was  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
Boundary  Area  Commission,  and 
Upper  Midwest  Council. 

John  helped  found  the  university's 
center  for  urban  and  regional  affairs 
and  served  as  its  first  director. 
Throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
and  academic  service,  John  has  re- 
mained first  and  foremost  a  profes- 
sional geographer  and  mapmaker.  But, 
his  approach  to  his  profession  has 
gone  beyond  "book  learning "  to  have 
an  impact  on  public  policy  in  the  State 
and  region  which  is  seldom  realized  in 
a  university  setting. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments represented  in  Prof.  John  Bor- 
chert, I  insert  the  text  of  recent  arti- 
cles on  him  from  the  Miimeapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  and  Twin  Cities  Metro 
Monitor  in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune] 

JoHH  Borchert,  Mapmaker— His  BCaps 

Stress  Area  IirrEREsrs 

(EUen  Foley) 

John  Borchert  is  one  of  the  few  people  In 
the  country  who  knows  exactly  where  he  is. 

Borchert  regents'  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Minneapolis,  is  the  met- 
ropolitan area's  master  mapmaker.  His 
maps  have  helped  transform  Twin  Cities 
government  and  have  made  him  the  Metro- 
politan Council's  1985  Regional  Citizen  of 
the  Year. 

To  these  accolades,  Borchert  responds 
with  a  disarming  modesty. 

"All  I  do  is  hang  up  maps  every  once  in 
awhile,"  he  said,  sitting  in  his  university 
office  with  its  globe,  drafting  table  and 
stacks  of  yellowed,  roUed-up  maps. 

But  he  does  much  more  than  that. 

His  map  sense  has  earned  him  impeccable 
academic  credentials,  including  membership 
in  the  prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  urban  geographers. 

He  neglects  to  tell  visitors  that  his  maps 
have  been  used  by  governors,  legislators,  re- 
gional planners,  state  highway  officials  and 
suburban  planning  commissions. 
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He  also  shies  from  taking  credit  for  his 
role  in  establishing  the  metropolitan  ap- 
proach to  issues  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive at  regional  planning  in  the  nation. 

In  the  1950s,  when  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  were  acting  like  sibling  rivals,  Borchert 
brought  out  maps  that  showed  officials  of 
IxJth  cities  how  close  they  were  and  how 
much  responsibility  they  shared.  The  maps 
convinced  them  that  it  was  to  their  benefit 
to  share  the  planning  of  efficient  highways, 
adequate  sewers,  sunple  parkland  and  well- 
planned  housing  and  commercial  areas. 

"He  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  the  Twin  Cities  metropoli- 
tan area  have  come  to  think  of  themselves 
not  just  as  citizens  of  a  city  smd  a  state,  but 
as  a  region  as  well."  said  Gertrude  Ulrich.  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Council. 

To  Borchert  that  viewpoint  is  a  simple  ex- 
ercise of  geography. 

"It  was  important  to  back  off  once  in 
awhile  and  look  at  ourselves  on  a  map  that 
had  more  on  It  than  the  individual  munici- 
pality and  the  school  district  in  which  we 
lived,"  he  said. 

This  is  Borchert 's  approach  to  life  as  well 
as  mapmaking.  It's  rooted  in  his  own  experi- 
ence in  a  Chicago  train  station  more  than  50 
years  ago. 

As  a  boy  he  often  traveled  by  train  from 
his  home  In  Crown  Point.  Ind..  to  visit  Chi- 
cago relatives.  At  the  stat)'~n  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  rush  of  t.uvelers  catching 
trains  to  exotic-sounding  places  like  Atlanta 
tuid  Mexico.  When  he  returned  home  he 
spent  hours  in  the  library  looking  at  Atlases 
trying  to  see  where  those  places  were  in  re- 
lation to  Crown  Point. 

When  he  moved  to  the  Twin  Cities  in 
1949.  Borchert  refined  his  research  method 
by  moving  out  of  the  library  and  into  his 
car,  where  he  took  notes  on  a  road  map 
about  pertinent  features  he  saw. 

He  said  his  family's  first  task  on  arrival 
here  was  to  find  a  spot  to  build  a  house. 
They  drove  through  the  metro  area  noting 
on  the  map  the  details  of  street  conditions, 
school  and  commercial  locations,  differences 
in  terrain,  etc. 

The  technique  became  a  Borchert  trade- 
mark in  the  next  34  years  at  the  university. 

"(Borchert)  actually  studies  by  going  to 
the  places  and  visiting  with  the  people." 
said  John  Adams,  a  former  student  and  now 
a  professor  of  geography  and  public  affairs 
at  the  university.  "He  pays  attention  to  the 
questions  that  are  in  people's  minds,  and  it's 
not  often  that  people  at  the  U  are  seen  as 
doing  that." 

Colleagues  say  the  mapmaker  became  one 
of  the  university's  superstars  because  of  his 
excellent  research  on  land  use  and  his  per- 
formance as  a  teacher.  But  they  add  that 
his  most  distinctive  contribution  to  the  uni- 
versity and  geography  has  been  his  pench- 
ant for  venturing  beyond  the  campus. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Golden  Valley 
Planning  Commission,  the  Twin  Cities  Met- 
ropolitan Planning  Commission  (the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Metropolitan  Council),  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency  Board, 
the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Boundary  Area 
Commission  and  the  Upper  Midwest  Coun- 
cil, among  others. 

He  helped  found  the  university's  Center 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Affairs  and  as  its 
first  director  established  a  framework  that 
encouraged  researchers  to  go  out  and  exam- 
ine their  community. 

"I've  always  felt  that  my  role  was  that  of 
a  teacher,  but  the  class  extended  far  beyond 
the  classroom,"  Borchert  said. 


His  Innovation  and  persistence  helped 
Minnesota  become  one  of  few  States  in 
which  geography  has  an  impact  on  public 
policy,  said  David  Lanegran,  professor  of  ge- 
ography at  Macalester  College  and  a  former 
graduate  student  of  Borchert's. 

"He  t>egan  to  explain  cities  to  people  and 
he  began  to  explain  the  State  to  people," 
Lanegran  said.  "He  has  two  extraordinary 
traits — coDunon  sense  and  common  decen- 
cy." 

Judith  Martin,  coordinator  of  the  univer- 
sity's Urban  Studies  Program  and  a  research 
associate  at  the  urban  center,  said  Borchert 
was  a  role  model  for  many  of  his  graduate 
students  who  veered  from  the  traditional 
course  of  academia  and  choose  Instead 
public  service. 

"He  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
people  here  at  the  university  who  is  not  Just 
involved  with  working  with  the  outside  com- 
munity but  who  sees  that  as  an  important 
part  of  his  job— actually  getting  Involved 
with  problems  in  the  community,"  she  said. 

He  has  built  a  legacy  by  training  Minneso- 
ta politicians,  planners  and  consultants  who 
share  the  same  "wild  ideas,"  for  which  their 
former  teacher  became  famous,  said  Ed 
Maranda,  principal  planner  at  the  Metro- 
politan Council  and  a  former  Borchert  stu- 
dent. 

As  Lanegran  explains,  his  effect  on  stu- 
dents is  dramatic: 

"One  thing  that  is  so  Impressive  about 
John  Borchert  is  that  he  knows  where  he 
is."  Lanegran  said.  "He  can  explain  t>oth  the 
times  and  the  place.  That's  where  the  maps 
come  in." 

Borchert  said  he  is  still  busy  pursuing 
that  goal,  although  now  he  has  a  national 
focus.  He  said  he  is  planning  a  book  that 
will  divide  the  nation  into  regions  grouped 
around  urban  centers. 

[From  the  Twin  Cities  Metro  Monitor] 

U's  John  Borchkbt  Honorxd  roR  Lo«g 

Servick  to  Reciom 

(By  Lynna  Williams) 

John  Borchert  came  to  the  Twin  Cities  In 
1949  as  a  young  assistant  professor  of  geog- 
raphy at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
had  an  Infectious  smile,  say  people  who 
knew  him  then,  and  his  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject  and  his  new  home  were 
contagious. 

Thirty-six  years  later,  his  smile  and  en- 
thusiasm are  still  being  talked  about— and 
so  are  his  accomplishments. 

They  have  brought  him  recognition  here 
and  on  a  national  and  international  scale.  In 
1981,  Borchert  was  named  a  regents'  profes- 
sor, the  highest  honor  a  University  faculty 
member  can  receive.  That  recognition  was 
especially  welcome,  Borchert  said,  because 
it  came  from  people  who  know  him  well. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Council's  annual 
State  of  the  Region  event  Jan.  30,  Borchert 
was  again  honored  by  people  who  know  him 
and  his  work  well.  He  was  named  1985  Re- 
gional Citizen  of  the  Year. 

The  Council  began  the  annual  award  com- 
petition In  1984  to  honor  a  citizen  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

"The  citizens  of  our  region  seem  to  make 
outstanding  contributions  almost  routine- 
ly," said  Council  Chair  Sandra  Oardebring, 
"so  choosing  Just  one  to  honor  Is  difficult. 
But  as  excellent  as  all  the  nominations  were 
this  year,  John  Borchert  seemed  to  repre- 
sent the  best  of  our  region's  tradition  of 
leadership  and  excellence. " 

There's  no  doubt.  Gardebring  said,  that 
Borchert  has  contributed  to  the  region  as  a 


whole,  both  through  his  own  pioneering  re- 
search and  his  Influence  on  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents who  continue  to  have  an  impact  In  the 
area. 

MrTROPOLITAIf  VIEWIHJIirr 

In  fact,  said  Council  Member  Gertrude 
Ulrich  who  chaired  the  selection  committee, 
Borchert  has  "had  much  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  many  people  In  the  Twin  Cities  Metro- 
politan Area  have  come  to  think  of  them- 
selves not  Just  as  citizens  of  a  city  and  state, 
but  of  a  region  as  well." 

"I  think  he's  been  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  for  a  metropolitan  viewpoint," 
said  David  Lanegran,  a  Macalester  professor 
who  did  University  graduate  work  with  Bor- 
chert. "He's  gotten  out  in  the  public  arena 
and  said  what  he  thinks,  applying  geogra- 
phy to  public-policy  issues.  The  region  has 
benefited  in  a  number  of  ways." 

Borchert  says  he  is  an  educator  rather 
than  an  advocate.  "I've  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  to  many  different  people  about  what 
I  know,  such  as  the  changing  structure  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  and  its  changing 
competitive  position.  I  think  my  feeling  has 
always  been  that  the  strength  of  a  scholar, 
and  of  the  university,  in  these  issues  is  their 
detachment  and  objectivity." 

"If  I  appear  before  a  legislative  commit- 
tee," said  Fred  Lukermann.  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Unlveriiity,  "the 
memt>ers  know  who  I  am.  When  Borchert 
comes  in,  they  put  their  arms  around  him. 
They  may  not  know  every  paper  he's  writ- 
ten, but  they  know  him  and  the  way  he 
deals  with  problems.  And  they  know  that 
everything  he  says  is  true." 

For  a  member  of  the  academic  community 
to  enjoy  that  kind  of  trust  with  public  offi- 
cials is  very  rare.  Lukerm&nn  added,  "but  he 
does  it  with  ease.  That's  Borchert." 

INTEREST  ni  PEOPtE 

Another  Borchert  characteristic  frequent- 
ly remarked  upon  is  the  Interest  In  people 
he  brings  to  scientific  research.  "It's  the 
merging  of  natural  and  social  science  that 
most  describes  him."  Lukermann  said.  "For 
example,  he's  one  of  the  major  climatolo- 
glsts  in  the  world  but  his  focus  is  on  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  on  man.  The  human  ele- 
ment is  what  drives  him." 

"I've  often  said  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
thing as  intellectually  liberating  as  backing 
off  and  looking  at  yourself  on  the  map  of 
the  world,"  Borchert  said.  "It  raises  so 
many  questions,  you  can  spend  a  lifetime 
thinking  about  them.  And  if  you  do  that, 
you'll  always  be  walking  about  with  your 
head  full  of  maps  on  the  one  hand  and  talk- 
ing to  people  on  the  other." 

His  fascination  with  people  and  places 
began.  Borchert  said,  as  a  child  growing  up 
in  northwestern  Indiana  about  40  miles 
from  Chicago.  His  mother  took  him  to  that 
city  frequently  to  visit,  he  said,  and  the  con- 
trasts between  the  two  environments  start- 
ed him  formulating  questions  he  has  never 
stopped  asking. 

After  study  and  work  in  the  fields  of  geol- 
ogy and  meteorology.  Borchert  discovered 
many  of  his  interests  merged  in  geography. 
He  earned  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
that  subject  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. From  Madison,  he  and  his  family  came 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

"One  of  the  things  that  appealed  to  me 
about  this  area  was  the  setting  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  an  urban  area.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  on  real  problems  and  immedi- 
ate questions  with  people  who  were  helping 
to  make  and  shape  the  maps,  not  Just  inter- 
pret them." 


HE  SEES  CONNECTIONS 


Over  three  and  a  half  decades,  Borchert 
has  been  Involved  in  dozens  of  imp>ortant 
studies  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Twin  Cities  as  well  as  on  many  state- 
wide concerns.  He  has  had  an  impact  on 
public  policies  in  land  use  and  resource 
management,  from  highway  planning  to 
lakeshore  development. 

"Probably  the  most  important  thing  intel- 
lectually about  Borchert  is  that  he's  not  a 
narrow  technician."  Lukermann  said.  "He 
sees  connections  and  contexts  and  helps 
other  people  see  them." 

He  has  served  on  local,  regional  and  state 
planning  commissions,  including  the  Metro- 
politan Council's  predecessor,  the  Twin 
Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission. 
A  former  member  of  the  Minnesota  Pollu- 
tion Control  Agency,  he  helped  create— and 
served  as  first  director  of— the  University's 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Affairs. 

Even  in  resume  form,  it  takes  nine  pages 
to  list  his  major  publications  and  profes- 
sional and  community  service  over  the 
years.  In  1976,  he  was  elected  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  and  national  activi- 
ties t>egan  to  consume  more  of  his  time. 

Whatever  he's  done,  Borchert  has  never 
stopped  teaching  geography.  Today,  his  stu- 
dents are  scattered  throughout  almost  every 
government  agency— and  many  other 
places— in  the  Twin  Cities.  And  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  world,  of  course.  In 
fact,  the  building  of  a  new  town  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  being  managed  by  a  former  Bor- 
chert student. 

It's  those  "regiments  of  former  students" 
of  which  Borchert  says  he's  most  proud,  fol- 
lowed, as  a  "weak  second,"  by  some  of  the 
research  he's  done  over  the  years. 

At  66.  Borchert  quotes  something  an  older 
friend  said  to  him  about  the  friend's  deci- 
sion to  work  until  age  70.  "He  said  he  was 
just  getting  the  hang  of  it.  I  feel  that  way, 
too.  I  still  like  what  I'm  doing."* 


ABORTION 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
reading  a  particular  news  item  from 
Chicago  the  other  day,  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  words  of  an  old  song, 
"What  a  difference  a  day  makes,  24 
little  hours." 

The  newsclip  told  of  the  trial  of  a 
man  accused  of  murdering  his  infant 
son  in  June  1983.  The  man  allegedly 
slammed  the  infant's  head  on  the 
floor  minutes  after  birth  because  of 
the  baby's  birth  defects.  During  the 
trial  the  Cook  County  medical  examin- 
er testified  that  surgery  might  have 
corrected  the  defects. 

The  point  is  this:  Under  our  existing 
legal  code  the  parents  could  have 
killed  the  child  prior  to  its  birth  and 
no  one  would  have  cared— hence, 
"what  a  difference  a  day  makes."  We 
would  have  called  it  an  abortion— 1  of 
4,000  that  are  performed  each  day  in 
the  United  States. 

But  because  the  alleged  killing  came 
minutes  after  the  birth,  the  law  calls  it 
murder— a  crime  punishable  under  our 
legal  system. 

You  see,  prior  to  its  birth  the  infant 
was  a  fetus,  according  to  the  proabor- 
tion  people,  and  it  is  easier  to  kill  a 
fetus  than  kill  a  baby— it  sounds  more 


clinical  and  dispassionate.  After  the 
birth,  even  an  abortionist  has  to  call  it 
a  "baby." 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  are 
prompted  by  a  film  I  recently  pre- 
viewed entitled  "The  Silent  Scream." 
The  film  shows  via  ultrasound  an 
actual  abortion  performed  by  a 
vacuum  device.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
words  fail  me  in  trying  to  describe  the 
overwhelming  nausea  and  repugnance 
I  felt  during  the  showing.  The  grisly 
atrocity  I  witnessed  was  more  repul- 
sive than  one  can  imagine.  Unless  you 
have  seen  the  film,  you  cannot  appre- 
ciate my  disgust. 

The  baby— notice  that  I  choose  to 
call  it  a  "baby"  rather  than  a  "fetus"— 
opened  its  mouth  in  an  unanswered 
silent  scream  as  Its  tiny  body  was  dis- 
membered by  the  suction  apparatus. 
We  were  told  that  the  doctor  who  per- 
formed this  particular  abortion 
watched  the  sonogram  afterward  and 
was  so  appalled  by  what  he  had  done 
that  he  had  never  aborted  another 
baby. 

Now  come  medical  experts  and  other 
abortion  apologists  who  claim  that  the 
baby's  nervous  system  was  not  suffi- 
ciently developed,  and,  therefore,  felt 
no  pain.  These  so-called  experts  are 
members  of  an  infamous  group  of  in- 
tellectual rationalists  who,  historical- 
ly, have  joined  in  speculating  about 
other  peoples'  suffering. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  had 
little  trouble  justifying  their  treat- 
ment of  Native  Americans — after  all, 
to  them  the  Indians  were  not  human 
beings,  like  a  fetus  is  not  a  baby. 

In  the  early  days  of  slavery,  blacks 
could  be  beaten  or  mistreated  any  way 
an  owner  desired.  The  experts  of  the 
day  had  decided  that  blacks  were  ani- 
mals who  really  could  not  know 
human  feelings  anyway. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazi  self-ordained 
geniuses  exterminated  without  con- 
science some  6  million  Jews  because 
Jews  were  in  their  opinion  an  inferior, 
almost  subhuman  species  to  whom 
pain  was  inconsequential. 

Today,  16  million  babies— or  "fetus" 
to  the  cold  world  of  the  siu-gical  in- 
stnmients- have  perished  because  our 
judicial  system,  in  its  great  wisdom, 
has  decided  that  an  unborn  baby  is  a 
nonhuman  mass  of  biological  matter. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  we  prosecute  the 
people  who  blow  up  abortion  clinics, 
yet  do  not  raise  our  collective  voices 
against  the  butchery  that  take  place 
inside  them.  Fortunately,  no  one  has 
been  hurt  in  the  bombings,  but  the 
larger  issue  stiU  overwhelms  us:  16 
million  babies  have  been  destroyed.  I 
strongly  disapprove  of  the  bombings, 
but  I  am  adamant  that  the  killing 
which  goes  on  inside  be  stopped. 

How  can  we  as  a  nation  plead  with 
the  Almighty  for  peace,  and  expect 
Divine  help  when  we  cannot  clean  up 
the  carnage  in  our  own  backyard? 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  two  news  articles. 


one  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation News  and  the  other  by  George 
Will,  which  discuss  the  pain  babies 
suffer  when  they  are  killed. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  American  Medical  News.  Feb.  24, 
1984] 

Charges  DisPTrrEi>— MD  Group  Claims 
That  Fetuses  Suffer  Pain 

A  coalition  of  physicians  has  rallied 
behind  President  Reagan.  supFwrting  his 
contention  that  aborted  fetuses  suffer  "long 
and  agonizing  pain." 

"A  fetus  shows  the  precise  behavior  as 
you  or  I  in  avoiding  pain.  It  is  not  a  reflex, 
but  an  actual  aversion  to  a  needle  or  chemi- 
cals. He  squirms  away  from  any  noxious  in- 
fluence," said  spokesman  Vincent  Collins. 
MD,  professor  of  anesthesiology  at  North- 
western U.  in  Chicago,  at  a  Washington, 
D.C.  press  conference. 

The  physicians  delivered  a  letter  to 
Reagan,  saying  that  "we  are  pleased  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  with  you  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  people  across  the  nation  to  the 
humanity  and  sensitivity  of  the  human 
unborn.  You  stand  on  firmly  established 
ground."  Signatories  include  Richard  T.  P. 
Schmidt,  MD.  and  Fred  Hofmeister.  MD, 
both  former  presidents  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
(ACOG).  and  24  other  physicans. 

The  medical  community  has  ignored  fetal 
pain  because  "doctors  don't  want  to  dwell 
on  It."  Dr.  Collins  said.  "They  are  afraid 
that  women  who  have  had  atwrtions  will  de- 
velop guilt  reactions." 

In  a  Jan.  31  address  to  the  National  Reli- 
gious Broadcasters  convention,  Reagan  con- 
tended that  "medical  science  doctors  con- 
firm that  when  the  lives  of  the  unborn  are 
snuffed  out.  they  often  feel  pain— pain  that 
is  long  and  agonizing." 

This  was  challenged  by  Ervin  E.  Nichols, 
MD,  ACOG  director  of  practice  activities, 
who  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  evidence 
that  pain  is  perceived  by  a  fetus.  Dr.  Nichols 
said  a  fetus  may  have  "demonstrated  neuro- 
logical reflexes,"  but  that  this  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  pain. 

The  coalition  of  physicians  said  they  were 
"astounded"  by  Dr.  Nichols'  comments.  In 
response,  they  convened  the  "educational" 
press  conference,  as  a  way  of  "getting  the 
truth  out  on  the  table."  The  press  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  the  anti-abortion 
group  Value  of  Life  Inc.  of  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  dispute  remains  unsettled.  Dr.  Nich- 
ols has  performed  a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  literature  search,  and  still  contends 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  scientific  evi- 
dence showing  that  fetuses  feel  pain  early 
in  pregnancy. 

In  fact,  scientific  literature  suggests  Just 
the  opposite,  he  says:  The  fetal  spinal  cord 
is  not  adequately  covered  until  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  fetal  cerebel- 
lum is  not  sufficiently  developed  until  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  A  sensation  of 
pain  is  dependent  upon  these  two  processes, 
he  says. 

Physicians  know  that  fetuses  feel  pain. 
Dr.  Collins  counters,  because: 

The  cortex  is  developed  between  four  and 
five  weeks  of  age. 

Reflex  actions  can  be  observed  between 
four  and  six  weeks  of  age. 

Brain  waves  are  detectable  between  six 
and  seven  weeks. 

Nerves  connecting  the  spinal  cord  to  pe- 
ripheral structures  have  developed  between 
six  to  eight  weeks. 
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Adverse  reactions  to  stimuli  are  observed 
between  eight  and  10  weeks. 

Neurotransmitters  capable  of  sending  pain 
signals  to  the  brain  are  present  at  12  weeks. 

Opiate  receptors,  designed  to  provide  anal- 
gesia, can  be  seen  at  1 2  weeks. 

"You  can  tell  by  the  contours  on  their 
faces  that  aborted  fetuses  feel  pain."  added 
obstetrician  Matthew  Bulfin.  MD.  of  Lau- 
derdale by  the  Sea.  Pla.  He  described  the 
case  of  a  2S-year-old  woman  administered  a 
prostaglandin  abortion,  who  expelled  her 
fetus  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Before  hos- 
pital nurses  arrived,  she  witnessed  "the 
thrashing  around  and  gruesome  trauma  on 
his  face,  and  knew  that  the  fetus  had  suf- 
fered." 

Saline  abortions  cause  the  fetus  to  feel 
"the  same  agony  as  an  adult  who  has  suf- 
fered bums  over  80%  to  90%  of  his  body." 
Dr.  Collins  said.  The  fetus  "squirms,  throws 
himself  around,  and  shows  a  total  grimacing 
patterns  of  withdrawal."  he  said. 

Pain  is  most  probable  during  second-tri- 
mester abortions,  which  account  for  lOO.OOO 
procedures  a  year.  Pain  during  the  first  tri- 
mester is  "documented  with  more  difficul- 
ty." they  said. 

Local  anesthesia  to  the  mother  does  not 
ease  fetal  pain.  Dr.  Collins  said.  He  rejected 
the  suggestion  that  anesthesiologists  should 
play  a  more  major  role  in  the  abortion  set- 
ting, saying.  "We  don't  have  enough  anes- 
thesiologists to  take  care  of  real  medical 
problems.  Most  anesthesiologists  I  know 
would  shun  any  involvement  in  non-produc- 
tive, non-curative  medicine." 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Nov.  5.  1981) 

ABOR-noif  Dore  Cause  Paih  to  its  Victims 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  nationalized  the  abortion  controver- 
sy, one  facet  of  that  subject  has  been  ne- 
glected: pain.  Abortion  is  painful  for  the 
aborted. 

The  neglect  is  explainable.  To  opponents 
of  abortion,  death,  not  pain,  is  the  para- 
mount issue.  And  proponents  of  abortion 
need  (emotionally  or  logically,  or  both)  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  fetal  pain. 

In  its  1973  decision  legislating  abortion  on 
demand,  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
that  fetal  life  is  not  alive.  At  least  that  is 
what  the  court  seems  to  have  meant  (if  it 
can  be  said  to  have  meant  anything)  when  it 
described  the  fetus  as  "potential  life.' 
Those  who  support  the  1973  decision  are 
committed  to  the  idea  that  a  fetus,  being 
only  "potential"  life,  cannot  feel  pain,  pain 
being  an  attribute  of  actual  life. 

Thus  does  a  legal  absurdity  breed  a  biolog- 
ical falsehood.  This  intellectual  train  wreck 
is  the  subject  of  an  essay  in  The  Human 
Life  Review  by  Prof.  John  Noonan  of  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  Law 
School.  There  are.  he  notes,  four  principal 
means  of  abortion. 

Sharp  curettage  Involves  a  knife  killing 
the  fetus  (If  the  amateur  embryologists  on 
the  court  will  allow  us  to  speak  of  "kiUlng" 
life  that  is  merely  "potential").  In  suction 
curettage,  a  vacuum  pump  sucks  out  the 
fetus  in  bits  (and  a  knife  cleans  out  any 
remnants).  In  second  trimester  and  later 
abortions,  a  saline  solution  is  injected  into 
the  amniotic  fluid.  The  salt  seems  to  act  as 
a  poison;  the  skin  of  the  fetus,  when  deliv- 
ered, resembles  skin  soaked  in  acid.  If  by  ac- 
cident the  solution  leaks  into  the  body  of 
the  mother,  she  experiences  pain  that  is  de- 
scribed as  "severe. "  The  fetus  can  be  In  this 
solution  for  two  hours  before  its  heart  (a 
stubborn  bit  of  "potential"  life)  stops  beat- 


ing. Alternatively,  the  mother  can  be  given 
a  dosage  of  a  chemical  sufficient  to  impair 
the  circulation  and  cardiac  functioning  of 
the  fetus,  which  will  be  delivered  dead  or 
dying. 

A  fetus,  like  an  Infant  or  an  animal,  has 
no  language  in  which  to  express  pain.  But 
we  infer,  sind  empathize  with,  the  pain  of 
creatures,  such  as  baby  seals,  which  lack 
language  to  express  pain. 

There  are  uncertainties  about  the  precise 
points  In  fetal  development  at  which  par- 
ticular kinds  of  sensations  are  experienced. 
But  observations  of  development  and  behav- 
ior indicate  that  by  the  Mth  day.  a  fetus 
can  move.  Discomfort  may  occasion  the 
movement.  Tactile  stimulation  of  the  mouth 
produces  reflex  action  about  day  59  or  60. 
By  day  77  the  fetus  develops  sensitivity  to 
touch  on  hands,  feet,  genital  and  anal  areas, 
and  begins  to  swallow.  Noonan  believes  that 
thfc  physiological  literature  teaches  that 
"beginning  with  the  presence  of  sense  recep- 
iSrs  and  spinal  responses,  there  Ls  as  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  unborn  are  capa- 
ble of  pain  as  that  they  are  capable  of  sen- 
sation." 

Americans  are  proud  of  their  humane 
feelings  and  are  moved  by  empathy.  Thus, 
we  regulate  the  ways  animals  can  be  killed. 
Certain  kinds  of  traps  are  banned.  Cattle 
cannot  be  slaughtered  in  ways  deemed  care- 
less about  pain.  Stray  dogs  and  cats  must  be 
killed  in  certain  humane  ways. 

But  no  laws  regulate  the  suffering  of  the 
aborted.  Indeed.  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
most  extreme  pro-abortion  lobby,  won  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  ban  the  saline  abortion  technique. 
That's  right:  the  court  discovered  that  the 
"privacy"  right  to  abortion,  which  right  the 
frameis  of  the  Constitution  neglected  to 
mention,  even  confers  a  right  to  particular 
abortion  techniques. 

Most  pro-abortion  persons  have  a  deeply 
felt  and  understandable  need  to  keep  the 
discussion  of  abortion  as  abstract  as  possi- 
ble. They  become  bitter  when  opponents 
use  photographs  to  document  early  fetal  de- 
velopment. The  sight  of  something  that 
looks  so  much  like  a  child  complicates  the 
task  of  trying  to  believe  that  there  is  noth- 
ing there  but  "potential "  life.  And  if  fetal 
pain  is  acknowledged.  America  has  a  prob- 
lem: its  easy  conscience  about  1.6  million 
abortions  a  year  depends  on  the  supposition 
that  such  pain  is  Impossible. 

Magda  Denes,  in  her  book,  "In  Necessity 
and  Sorrow:  Life  and  Death  in  an  Abortion 
Hospital, "  brought  to  her  subject  not  anti- 
abortion  convictions  but  a  reporter's  eye  for 
concrete  details.  Examining  the  body  of  an 
aborted  child,  she  described  the  face  as 
showing  "the  agonized  tautneas  of  one 
forced  to  die  too  soon."  That  is  a  description 
to  bear  in  mind  this  day.  as  many  thousands 
of  abortions  occur.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  commemo- 
rate today  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence on  February  16.  1918.  and  the 
734th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Lithuanian  sUte  in  1251.  This 
event  symbolizes  not  only  the  desire  of 
a  nation  for  self-determination  but 
also  recognizes  and  encourages  an  on- 
going struggle  against  the  forces  that 
stifle  the  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

The  striving  of  a  nation  to  deter- 
mine Its  destiny  is  a  right  that  Is  rec- 


ognized by  all  nations  of  the  world  and 
is  an  essential  value  upon  which  the 
International  order  has  been  estab- 
lished. Lithuania  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  that  right  over  the  course  of 
history.  Indeed  up  to  this  very  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States,  which 
shares  the  values  of  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  Justice  with  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  has  not,  cannot,  and  does 
not  recognize  the  forceful  subjugation 
of  this  nation  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
abhor  this  violation  of  the  Internation- 
ally recognized  norms  of  human  rights 
as  agreed  upon  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  reaffirm  this  day  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, that  the  United  States  yearns  "to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

Lithuania  began  Its  national  quest  In 
1251.  with  the  baptism  of  King  Mln- 
daugas  as  King  of  a  united  Lithuania. 
Prom  that  day  forward  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  progressed,  despite  nu- 
merous imperial  onslaughts.  Following 
the  collapse  of  the  combined  Lithuani- 
an state  In  1795  to  the  Russian  czar. 
Lithuanian  culture  underwent  an  as- 
sault by  the  czarlst  government  to 
stamp  out  Lithuanian  language,  tradi- 
tion and  religion.  The  Lithuanian 
people  rebelled  often,  most  notably  In 
1863;  their  spirit  and  determination 
caused  the  czarist  despots  to  abandon 
their  attempts  at  russiflcatlon  follow- 
ing that  revolt. 

It  was  finally  the  scourge  of  world 
war  that  brought  the  long  sought  in- 
dependence to  the  nation  of  Lithua- 
nia. After  defeat  in  1917.  Germany 
was  compelled  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  a  200-member  Congress  of  del- 
egates; democracy,  though  short-lived, 
had  finally  come  to  Lithuania.  Lithua- 
nia thrived  as  an  independent  state  for 
over  20  years  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  flourishing  In  land  reform,  eq- 
uitable labor  laws,  education  and  the 
arts.  That  brief  period  of  creativity 
and  accomplishment  was  extinguished 
with  the  ascension  of  the  fascist  Nazi 
and  totalitarian  Stalinist  regimes.  This 
time.  Instead  of  war  bringing  inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania.  It  brought  oc- 
cupation. Under  the  pretense  of  an 
election,  a  government  was  formed  in 
1940  which  resulted  in  the  forced  an- 
nexation of  the  Lithuanian  state  as  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  be  free  and  Independent  con- 
tinues today,  both  In  that  country  and 
here  in  the  United  States.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  ongoing  denial  of 
religious  freedom  for  the  p>eople  of 
Lithuania.  Despite  a  petition  signed  by 
some  132,000  Lithuanian  Catholics  last 
year,  two  Lithuanian  priests— Alfonsas 
Svarinskas  and  Sigitas  Tamkevicius— 


continue  to  languish  in  Jail  as  prison- 
ers of  Soviet  Intolerance  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Just  this  past  August, 
the  Conununlst  authorities  denied 
Pope  John  Paul  II  entry  into  Lithua- 
nia to  bring  his  message  to  the  many 
Lithuanian  Catholics  who  thirst  to 
hear  the  word  of  this  great  world 
leader. 

There  are  some  300.000  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  express  my 
solidarity  with  them  on  this  day  not 
only  because  I  share  in  their  desire  to 
see  Independence  once  again  restored 
to  that  country,  but  also  in  gratitude 
to  the  many  great  contributions  they 
have  made  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  wonderful  group  of  Lith- 
uanian-Americans in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  In  my  own  State  of  Arkansas, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  salute  today. 
They  have  Joined  together  in  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
mimity  of  the  U.S.A..  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Steve  Ingaunis.  I 
pledge  to  them  and  to  all  Lithuanians 
that  I  will  continue  to  provide  my  un- 
wavering support  for  a  renewed  and 
independent  Lithuanian  state.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Lithuanian 
legation  in  Washington  as  the  true 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation. 

We  caruiot  forget  the  desire  of  this 
proud  nation  to  once  again  reap  the 
bounty  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. We  shall  never  forget  the  inspira- 
tion that  these  patriots  provide  to  the 
lovers  of  freedom  who  continue  to 
hope  for  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world.* 


THE  117TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BENEVOLENT  AND  PRO- 
TECTIVE ORDER  OF  ELKS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1985,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  celebrated  its 
117th  anniversary.  The  Elks  are  an  ex- 
ceptionally proud  and  patriotic 
group.  They  became  the  first  fraternal 
organization,  in  1907.  to  mandate  the 
observance  of  Flag  Day.  Their  pride  in 
our  heritage  has  never  wanted.  On 
behalf  of  the  1.6  million  Elks  across 
the  Nation  and  the  90.000  Elks  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  ask  that  the  back- 
ground of  the  Elks  be  placed  in  the 
record  at  this  time. 

The  background  follows: 

Backgrounder— Thz  Elks 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  frater- 
nal organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1868.  in  New  York  City.  Fifteen 
persons  turned  out.  most  of  them  young, 
undiscovered  but  budding  artists  who  had 
gathered  for  companionship  and  to  help 
their  order  out-of-work  peers. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  spread  to  other 
groups  and  other  cities.  As  it  grew,  the  new 
organization  broadened  Its  membership  base 
to  include  businessmen,  professionals,  farm- 


ers and  representatives  from  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1.6  million 
members  of  the  Elks  in  2,280  local  "Lodges" 
found  throughout  all  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  years,  these 
Lodges  have  evolved  into  the  primary  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  highly  decentralized  Elks 
organization.  They  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  the  entire  family,  but  the  Lodges 
are  also  the  focal  point  for  the  many  com- 
munity service  and  charitable  programs 
that  have  become  an  Elk  tradition. 

Early  In  iU  history,  the  Elks  supported 
groups  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Red  Cross.  In  1871,  they  staged  a  benefit  for 
the  victims  of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  Money 
was  raised  for  victims  of  the  Seattle  fire  and 
the  Johnstown  flood  in  1889.  And  the  Elks 
were  the  first  on  the  scene  to  supply  money 
and  rescue  assistance  during  the  San  Pran- 
clsco  earthquake  of  1906.  Today,  disaster 
relief  continues  to  play  an  important  part  In 
Elk  activities. 

Patriotism  has  also  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
Elks.  In  1907.  the  Elks  became  the  first  fra- 
ternal organization  In  the  nation  to  man- 
date observance  of  June  14  as  Plag  Day. 
More  than  40  years  later,  fellow  Elk.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Tlniman  signed  into  order  a 
declaration  naming  Flag  Day  as  an  official 
national  holiday. 

The  Elks  National  Foundation,  the  phil- 
anthropic arm  of  the  organization,  was  cre- 
ated in  July,  1928,  as  an  income-producing 
fund  to  help  support  national  Elk  projects 
and  to  supplement  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  Lodge  levels.  Each  year,  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  500  outstanding  high 
school  students  across  the  nation.  Emergen- 
cy educational  grants  are  also  provided  to 
children  of  members  who  have  died  or  been 
disabled. 

Foundation  support  of  state  association 
projects  Is  based  on  a  ""revenue  sharing" 
concept.  Funds  are  provided  to  each  state  In 
proportion  to  the  level  of  contributions 
made  by  individuals  In  the  state.  The  EHks 
contributed  $26  million  In  1983  to  support 
cerebral  palsy  research,  veteran's  hospitals, 
retarded  child  care  and  to  provide  wheel- 
chairs, recreational  facilities  and  other  aids 
to  the  handicapped. 

The  Elks  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  youth  programs.  Lodges  and  individual 
members  today  sponsor  more  than  1,000 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  3,000  Little  League 
teams,  as  well  as  Boy's  Clubs  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  Clubs. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  youth  pro- 
grams In  recent  years  has  been  the  annual 
"Enks'  Hoop  Shoot. "®  a  national  free  throw 
shooting  contest,  for  boys  and  girls  from 
ages  8  to  13.  Over  three  mlUlon  youngsters 
from  all  fifty  states  participate  yearly  In  the 
"Hoop  Shoot."®  from  local  contests  to  the 
national  finals  where  six  champions  were 
named. 

The  program,  begun  in  1972  on  a  national 
basis,  provides  spirited  competition  and  the 
chance  for  youngsters  to  develop  new 
friendships.  Winners  and  their  families  also 
travel  to  state,  regional  and  national  compe- 
tition, courtesy  of  the  Elks.* 


MOTHER  SETON  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  education  in  our  country  is 
the  focus  of  so  much  attention.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  Mother  Seton  School,  the  precur- 
sor of  the  American  parochial  school 


system,  on  the  anniversary  of  Its  es- 
tablishment February  22.  1810.  In 
commemoration  of  the  school's  found- 
ing 175  years  ago  by  EHizabeth  Ann 
Bayley  Seton,  educator  and  saint,  the 
Mother  Seton  School  will  commence 
Its  year-long  celebration  on  February 
22.  1985.  followed  by  a  Eucharistic  Lit- 
urgy celebration  on  Sunday,  February 
24,  officially  opening  activities  for  the 
year.        ^ 

Ellzabefti  Seton.  known  as  "Mother 
Seton."  is  special  to  all  Americans  for 
historical,  humanitarian  and  spiritual 
reasons.  Widowed  at  the  age  of  29  with 
5  children,  Elizabeth  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism and  was  abandoned  by  her 
friends  and  family  for  doing  so.  Two 
years  after  changing  her  faith  she  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Archbishop 
John  Carroll  and  moved  from  her 
native  New  York  to  establish  a  girl's 
school  near  the  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
on  Paca  Street  in  Baltimore.  MD. 

Opening  a  school  for  girls  was  a  pio- 
neering effort  at  that  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  for  women  and  girls  were 
considered  inferior  to  men  intellectu- 
ally and  physically  and  formal  educa- 
tion for  them  was  not  thought  worth- 
while. Fortunately  John  Carroll,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  did  not 
share  this  belief,  realizing  the  future 
of  the  Catholic  faith  In  America  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  education  of 
women  and  young  girls.  The  bishop 
envisioned  a  community  of  American 
women  who  would  devote  themselves 
to  educating  yoimg  girls  in  the  ways  of 
Christian  living  as  well  as  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Under  Elizabeth  Seton's  leadership, 
the  school  was  an  Instant  success. 
Needing  help  in  her  project,  several 
young  women  joined  her  in  Baltimore, 
shortly  thereafter,  forming  the  nucle- 
us of  the  American  Sisters  of  Charity. 
She  was  designated  "Mother"  of  the 
small  reUgious  community  after  taking 
her  vows  on  March  25.  1809. 

The  establishment  on  Paca  Street 
quickly  outgrew  its  quarters  "nd  so.  as 
a  result  of  the  benevolence  of  Samuel 
Cooper,  a  well-to-do  seminarian,  the 
Fleming  farm  in  E^mmitsburg.  MD, 
was  purchased  for  $70,000  to  advance 
Mother  Seton's  efforts.  In  June  of 
1809,  Mother  Seton  and  16  other 
women,  including  her  children.  2  sis- 
ters-in-law. 2  schoolgirl  boarders  from 
Paca  Street  and  10  sisters,  moved  to 
the  village  of  Emmitsburg.  They 
quickly  outgrew  the  Stone  House,  the 
first  site  of  St.  Joseph's  in  the  valley, 
and  moved  7  months  later  Into  a  newly 
constructed  house  that  would  serve  as 
both  a  convent  and  a  school. 

Father  Duhamel,  pastor  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  in  Emmitsburg,  asked 
Mother  Seton  to  let  his  parishioners 
into  her  school.  On  February  22,  1810, 
Mother  Seton  admitted  three  little 
girls  from  his  parish,  thus  forming  the 
Emmitsburg  parish  school  and  the  nu- 
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cleus  of  the  American  parochial  school 
system.  This  event  was  highly  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  was  the  first  school  that 
connected  with  a  parish  and  that  gave 
these  children  a  free  Catholic  educa- 
tion. Sharing  the  revolutionary  idea 
with  Bishop  Carroll  that  girls  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  opportunities  as 
boys.  Mother  Seton  formulated  the 
charter  of  incorporation  which  stated 
the  purpose  of  the  sisters  was  the  edu- 
cation of  young  females.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  boys  were  ever  admitted. 

By  1813  attendance  at  the  school 
had  expanded  to  32  paying  boarders 
and  20  day  pupils.  When  Mother 
Seton  died  on  January  4.  1821.  the 
little  community  was  well  established 
and  the  school  was  extremely  success- 
ful, opening  the  new  St.  Euphemias 
School  to  include  boys  in  1892.  After  a 
second  expansion  In  1957,  the  school 
was  again  renamed  to  its  present  day 
"Mother  Seton  School." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Mary 
Gilbart  and  her  outstanding  faculty, 
the  Mother  Seton  School  can  boast  a 
first-rate  educational  curriculum 
where  the  uniqueness  and  individual 
development  of  each  child  is  stressed. 
Multiage  Instructional  units  enable 
teachers  to  set  up  math,  reading  and 
language  arts  groups  according  to  abil- 
ity. The  multiaged  unit  includes  an 
outstanding  kindergarten  that  was 
made  possible  through  the  generous 
contribution  of  a  Baltimore  lawyer. 

In  addition  to  math,  English,  social 
studies  and  computers,  the  school  con- 
tinues to  teach  Christian  values  in  the 
tradition  of  its  founder  who  once  said, 
"Let  your  chief  study  be  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  God,  because  there  is 
nothing  greater  than  God.  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  knowledge  that  can 
fill  the  heart  with  a  peace  and  joy 
that  nothing  can  disturb." 

The  Mother  Seton  School's  reputa- 
tion not  only  stands  on  its  fine  aca- 
demic standards  and  its  leadership 
role  in  the  parochial  school  system 
and  in  education  for  women,  but  also 
on  its  economic  and  cultural  diversity 
and  its  commitment  to  community 
service.  Today  this  fine  institution 
serves  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  students  from  28  towns  in  5 
coimties  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, some  of  whom  travel  3  hours  to 
and  from  school.  The  school,  which  is 
very  accessible  for  the  handicapped, 
reaches  out  to  the  community  through 
its  work  with  the  elderly  and  its  mis- 
sion programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Mother  Seton  School  is.  per- 
haps, unique  in  the  vital  role  parents 
play  in  providing  a  volunteer  and  fi- 
nancial support  system.  Although  the 
school  has  not  been  able  to  continue 
its  free  education  to  parish  children,  it 
is  urmecessary  to  charge  full  tuition  as 
a  result  of  the  parents'  successful 
fundraising  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  this  celebration  and  ask  my 


colleagues  to  Join  in  saluting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mother  Seton  School 
which  for  175  years,  has  been  the  flag- 
ship of  the  parochial  school  system  in 
this  country  and  has  retained  its 
strong  commitment  to  the  values  of 
St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton.* 


GUN  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  I>resident,  recent- 
ly I  read  a  story  in  a  local  newspaper 
about  a  Boston  woman  who  had  a 
firsthand  experience  with  our  system 
of  justice.  It  seems  the  woman  was  re- 
turning home  on  a  train  from  the  hos- 
pital where  she  had  visited  her  daugh- 
ter. Earlier  the  daughter  had  been 
shot  while  being  mugged. 

On  the  train  the  woman  overheard  a 
boy  bragging  about  shooting  a  girl 
who  wouldn't  let  go  of  her  bag.  The 
balance  of  the  conversation  let  the 
eavesdropping  mother  know  that  this 
was  the  kid  who  had  shot  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Unlike  some  whose  vigilante  blood 
would  have  boiled  at  this  point,  the 
woman  had  the  boy  arrested  so  that 
justice  could  deal  with  him.  It  did.  In 
spite  of  his  long  criminal  record,  he 
paid  $500  to  a  bondsman  and  walked 
free. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
the  gun  laws  notwithstanding,  crimi- 
nals somehow  seem  to  get  their  hands 
on  firearms  when  they  want  them.  In 
fact,  today  there  are  some  60  million 
handgiuis  in  the  United  States,  but 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  will 
be  used  to  commit  a  crime.  Over  99.6 
percent  of  all  America's  handguns  are 
not  used  for  illegal  purposes.  No  one 
can  rationally  conclude  that  private 
handgun  ownership  in  our  Nation  con- 
tributes significantly  to  crime. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  facts,  there  is 
a  mentality  in  this  Nation  which  seeks 
to  thwart,  or  even  nullify,  the  second 
amendment.  Perhaps  as  a  scheme  to 
remake  society  in  their  mold,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  these  antigun 
people  choose  to  thumb  their  noses  at 
the  Pounding  Fathers  and  confiscate 
privately  held  firearms. 

Our  founders  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  guaran- 
teed our  right,  "the  right  of  the 
people."  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  They 
listed  that  particular  right  second  only 
to  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  first 
amendment;  the  rights  of  religion, 
speech,  the  press,  and  assembly. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  originally  proposed  that 
the  second  amendment  read:  "That 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infringed;  a  well 
armed  and  well  regulated  militia  being 
the  best  security  of  a  free  country;  but 
no  person  religiously  scrupulous  of 
bearing  arms  shall  be  compelled  to 
render  military  service  In  person."  His 
intent  in  the  very  first  sentence  is  ob- 


vious: We,  the  people,  have  an  unim- 
peachable right  to  possess  firearms. 

The  final  version,  our  present  second 
amendment,  passed  the  Senate  only 
after  that  body  Indicated  its  intent 
that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
was  an  individual  and  private  right. 
They  did  so  by  rejecting  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  limited  the 
right  (quote)  "for  the  common  de- 
fense" (end  quote). 

William  Rawle,  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  an  early  commentator 
on  the  Constitution,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing about  the  second  amendment  in 
1825: 

The  prohibition  Is  general.  No  clause  in 
the  Constitution  could  by  a  rule  of  construc- 
tion be  conceived  to  give  Congress  a  power 
to  disarm  the  people.  Such  a  flagitious  at- 
tempt could  only  be  made  under  some  gen- 
eral pretense  by  a  State  legislature.  But  1'  in 
blind  pursuit  of  inordinate  power,  either 
should  attempt  it,  this  amendment  may  be 
appealed  to  as  a  restraint  on  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  expound  at 
great  length  on  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional arguments  which  compel  me  to 
declare  that  the  second  amendment 
refers  to  our  fundamental  individual 
right  as  American  citizens  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  I  recognize  that  legal  schol- 
ars have  |>erformed  amazing  feats  of 
semantic  gymnastics  to  prove  other- 
wise. Likewise.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  have  been  amazed 
at  how  the  27  words  of  the  second 
amendment  have  been  so  misunder- 
stood; especially  when  one  is  familiar 
with  the  very  clear  and  concise  Intents 
of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 

Their  intent  is  perfectly  understand- 
able to  me.  but  apparently  not  to 
overly  zealous  lawmakers  on  the  State 
and  local  levels.  For  this  reason  I  have 
introduced  S.  45.  the  Firearms  Owner- 
ship Rights  Act  of  1985. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  send  a 
message  to  those  municipalities  which 
would  legislate  away  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  protect  themselves,  but  which 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
fund  their  folly. 

The  message  is  this:  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  support  your 
local  law  enforcement  efforts  when, 
with  total  disregard  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  you  have  stripped  your  citi- 
zens of  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  your  communities?  Do  you 
think  that  individuals  desiring  to 
commit  a  crime  in  your  conununity 
*ill  be  unable  to  obtain  a  firearm,  just 
because  of  your  antigim  laws? 

The  Second  Congress  defined  the 
militia  statement  of  the  second 
amendment  to  include  almost  every 
free  adult  male  in[the  United  States. 
To  them  a  "militia, '  as  used  in  the 
context  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  ref- 
erence to  the  time-honored  concept  of 
the  entire  populace.  In  other  words, 
the  framers  considered  an  armed  citi- 
zenry essential  to  ward  off  tyranny. 
To  them  it  was  the  ultimate  guarantee 


of  last  resort  to  ensure  that  "Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it  •  •  •."  Those  words  founded  this 
Nation,  and  they  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  on  July  4,  1776. 

I  recognize  that  our  courts  have  per- 
mitted the  States  to  apply  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  amendment  to  their 
individual  circumstances.  The  States 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  true  to 
the  fundamentals  of  our  founders. 

Yet,  in  their  fervor,  some  municipali- 
ties have  far  exceeded  even  the  laws  of 
their  own  States.  Neither  I  nor  my 
lawyer  friends  can  find  any  constitu- 
tional basis  for  such  laws.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  most  avid  States- 
rights  enthusiast  among  our  foimders 
would  recoil  with  alarm  at  these 
events. 

S.  45  will  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  law  enforcement  activities  in 
those  cities  which  have  unilaterally 
deprived  their  citizens  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  by  enacting  firearms 
laws  even  more  restrictive  than  their 
States'  laws.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  a  party  to  a  city's  fla- 
grant disregard  for  its  inhabitants' 
fundamental  rights.  Indeed,  I  find  it 
ironic  that  a  city  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  forbid  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  "militia"  (as  understood  by  the 
Founding  Fathers),  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  ask  that  someone  else  help  fund 
their  self-diminished  law  enforcement 
efforts.  We  are  saying  to  them,  "you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways." 

Mr.  F»resident.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  our 
second  amendment.* 


FLORIDA  SLOVAK  GARDEN 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Florida 
Slovak  Garden  is  a  retirement  commu- 
nity in  Maitland.  FL,  that  all  Ameri- 
can Slovaks  can  call  home.  In  its  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  American  Slovaks 
live  in  harmony  amidst  true  Slovak 
hospitality.  On  Feburary  17.  1985, 
members  and  residents  of  Florida 
Slovak  Garden  gathered  to  celebrate 
Florida  Slovak  Day.  One  of  the  events 
that  day  honored  Henry  J^.  Cibula  as 
the  "Slovak  Man  of  the  Year"  for  his 
life  long  dedication  to  Slovak  Garden 
and  the  Slovak  people  in  general. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  present  before 
the  Senate  the  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  this  fine  man  which 
make  him  deserving  of  this  award. 

Henry  John  Cibula  was  bom  in 
Pittsburgh.  PA.  in  1916.  His  parents 
were  emigrants  from  eastern  Slovakia. 
After  attending  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Henry  Cibula  became  a 
registered  professional  chemical  engi- 
neer in  Pennsylvania.  During  the  next 


30  years  he  worked  for  several  nation- 
al corporations  including  Allis- 
Chalmers,  Koppers,  and  Firestone. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr. 
Cibula's  parents  moved  to  Florida  and 
became  involved  in  the  early  stages  of 
Florida  Slovak  Garden.  His  father, 
John  Cibula,  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  organization  until  his  death  in 
1965. 

After  his  father's  death,  Henry  J. 
Cibula  moved  to  Florida.  There  he 
founded  SERAD,  Inc.,  which  he  still 
operates.  He  soon  became  the  presi- 
dent of  Slovak  Garden.  It  is  for  his 
contributions  through  this  position  to 
the  advancement  of  Slovak  Garden 
during  the  next  16  years  for  which  he 
is  being  honored. 

Under  the  direction  of  Henry  Cibula, 
Slovak  Garden  flourished.  New  resi- 
dent duplexes  were  constructed,  and 
exL=ting  apartments  were  renovated.  A 
lighting  system  was  installed  in  all  of 
Slovak  Garden  and  the  community 
hall  was  built.  Included  in  the  commu- 
nity was  a  complete  Slovak  library  and 
museimi  where  residents,  members, 
and  visitors  can  study  Slovak  history 
and  heritage.  Because  of  Mr.  Cibula's 
efforts,  Florida  Slovak  Garden  greatly 
increased  the  value  of  its  property.  His 
decisions  concerning  finances  left  the 
community's  treasury  able  to  operate 
more  freely  and  independently. 

Florida  Slovak  Garden  is  strong 
today  primarily  because  of  wise  judg- 
ment and  dedicated  leadership  in  the 
past.  The  16  years  of  Henry  J.  Cibula's 
administration  added  stability  and 
solid  continuity  to  the  operation  of 
the  Slovak  Garden.  I  commend  Mr. 
Cibula  on  his  outstanding  service  to 
the  garden  and  the  Slovak  people  of 
America.*  • 


ARTHUR  LYNCH  WILLIAMS  COM- 
MENDED ON  BOOK  "COMMON 
SENSE" 

*  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in  2 
years,  it  will  be  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  laws  that  es- 
tablished our  Social  Security  system 
which  commenced  in  1939.  Today,  we 
face  serious  questions  about  the  sys- 
tem's operations  and  solvency. 

Of  all  the  major  issues  of  interest  to 
Americans,  few  surpass  the  very  real 
concern  that  our  citizens  have  about 
their  future  financial  security.  In  fact, 
on  February  12,  1985,  a  story  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  detailed  the  very 
great  interest  that  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida have  In  Social  Security  policy.  This 
story  described  the  diverging  view|  of 
the  young  and  the  elderly  in  Florida 
about  current  Social  Security  costs 
and  benefits.  According  to  this  article, 
one  quarter  of  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries rely  on  Social  Security  for  90 
percent  of  their  Income.  The  elderly  in 
my  State  and  across  the  country  worry 
about  their  current  benefits  and  the 


prospect  of  benefit  freezes,  while  the 
yoimg  people  worry  that  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  them  when  they 
retire. 

While  we  in  Congress  debate  the 
causes  of  the  program's  problems  and 
the  possible  solution,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: it  is  the  goal  of  all  Americans  to 
be  financially  secure,  particularly  in 
their  old  age.  In  1937,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  designed  the  Social  Security 
system  to  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  individual's  financial  security. 
Once  this  secure  base  was  established, 
it  would  be  up  to  the  vast  majority  of 
able  Americans  to  build  their  own 
houses  of  financial  independence.  Un- 
fortunately, too  many  Americans  rely 
on  the  Social  Security  program  to  pro- 
vide their  income  in  their  retirement 
years. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  there  are  people  in  the  country 
who  have  thought  long  and  hard 
about  this  dilemma.  While  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  review  and 
perhaps  rethink  our  Social  Security 
system  and  whether  it  is  fulfilling  its 
intended  purpose,  I  want  to  commend 
the  efforts  by  individual  citizens,  such 
as  Arthur  Lynch  Williams,  Jr.,  for 
helping  all  of  us  address  these  con- 
cerns in  terms  of  basic  financial  plan- 
ning. Mr.  Williams  is  the  author  of  a 
simple,  straightforward  book  entitled 
"Common  Sense." 

Mr.  Williams'  views  on  financial  se- 
curity provide  guidance  to  the  average 
American.  He  believes  in  consumer 
education  and  presents  some  simple 
guidelines  on  how  each  person  can 
build  his  or  her  whole  house  of  finan- 
cial security  using  basic  tools  of  finan- 
cial plaiming.  Mr.  Williams  encourages 
people  not  to  look  to  or  rely  too  heavi- 
ly on  Uncle  Sam  for  their  future  fi- 
nancial security.  This  is  a  key  princi- 
ple in  Mr.  Williams'  writings  and  one 
which  should  be  impressed  upon  all 
able  Americans. 

People  in  our  great  Nation  often 
work  for  30,  40,  50,  and  sometimes  60- 
plus  years.  During  these  working 
years,  we  must  all  begin  to  plan  for 
our  futures,  our  families'  futures,  and 
for  those  nonworking  days  ahead. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Social 
Security  was  originally  intended  to  be 
the  minimimi  requirement  for  people 
in  their  old  age  and  to  aid  families  in 
the  event  of  the  breadwinner's  death. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  individ- 
uals can  plan,  save,  and  invest  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Williams  points  out  some 
simple,  straightforward  approaches  to 
this  problem  that  are  available  to  indi- 
viduals at  almost  any  income  level.  He 
reviews  many  strategies  for  achieving 
security,  including  individual  retire- 
ment accoimts,  maximum  life  dur- 
ance at  minimum  premiim:is,  mutual 
funds,  money  market  funds,  and  tax- 
deferred  annuities. 
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The  basic  premise  of  Mr.  Williams' 
txrak  is  that  wage  earners  and  business 
people  alike  should  pay  themselves 
first  to  guarantee  their  retirement.  He 
points  out  simple  concepts  often  lost 
in  the  growing  complexity  of  today's 
investment  opportunities  such  as  the 
magic  of  compound  interest. 

In  short,  I  am  glad  to  see  enterpris- 
ing people  like  Mr.  Williams  foster 
commonsense  attitudes  and  offer  us 
the  beneift  of  his  thinking  and  experi- 
ence to  help  all  of  us  look  to  ourselves 
and  not  the  Government  for  our 
future  financial  security.  I  also  want 
to  commend  Mr.  Williams  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  newest  book,  "Pushing 
Up  People,"  which  expounds  on  the 
many  opportunities  available  in  our 
free  enterprise  system.* 


HIGH 
BAND. 


OCONOMOWOC      SENIOR 

SCHOOL         CONCERT 

OCONOMOWOC.  WI 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  I»resident.  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Oconomowoc  Senior 
High  School  Concert  Band  from  Ocon- 
omowoc. WI.  They  have  been  selected 
to  receive  the  John  Phillip  Sousa 
Foundation.  Sudler  "Flag  of  Honor" 
award. 

The  band  is  one  of  only  five  nation- 
wide to  receive  this  honor.  Their 
achievements  in  concert  performance, 
regional  and  national  evaluations  as 
well  as  their  range  of  musical  activities 
and  student  participation  in  national 
honor  bands  merited  this  recognition. 

In  addition  to  being  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  American  High  School 
Bands,"  the  band  will  receive  the  flag 
of  honor  and  individualized  certifi- 
cates for  each  member  during  a  con- 
cert this  month.  Their  director,  Mr. 
A.J.  Hoeffer,  will  be  given  an  engraved 
plaque  from  the  foundation  for  his 
fine  work  with  the  concert  band.* 


EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1985 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Employee 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1985, 
which  would  make  permanent  the 
present-law  exclusion  from  adjusted 
gross  income  of  employer-paid  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  exclusion  would 
be  limited  to  $5,000,  as  under  current 
law,  with  the  addition  of  annual  index- 
ation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Moynihan,  has  in- 
troduced this  bill  which  is  essential  in 
promoting  the  continual  reeducation 
of  our  work  force.  Especially  in  our 
rapidly  changing  world  of  today— a 
world  in  which  the  technology  of 
today  may  become  obsolete  tomor- 
row—it is  paramount  that  we  give  em- 
ployers the  incentives  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  their  employees. 
This  bill  would  do  exactly  that. 


What  is  there  to  be  gained  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill?  As  I  have  already 
stated,  this  bill  would  provide  employ- 
ers with  an  incentive  to  give  employ- 
ees educational  assistance.  This,  in 
turn,  would  result  in  the  improvement 
of  employee  skills,  which  may  be  a  re- 
quirement of  the  employer  or  of  the 
law.  Simply,  this  bill  would  provide 
the  employee  with  the  education 
needed  to  keep  his/her  salary,  status, 
or  job. 

The  statistics  show  the  popularity  of 
these  educational  tuition  benefits.  It  is 
estimated  that  annually,  about  6  mil- 
lion Individuals  benefit  from  employ- 
er-paid education  programs.  According 
to  as  spokesman  for  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Training  and  Development, 
there  was  a  74-percent  Jump  in  the 
number  of  employer-paid  courses  be- 
tween 1978,  when  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  a  broader  range  of 
employee  education  and  training,  and 
1981.  Many  of  the  beneficiaries  were 
women. 

Opponents  of  extending  this  pro- 
gram argue  the  tax-free  status  of  em- 
ployer-paid educational  benefits  re- 
sults in  the  erosion  of  our  tax  base. 
These  p>eople  argue  that  taxing  em- 
ployee educational  assistance  would 
bring  in  many  more  revenue  dollars. 
Such  proposals  to  bring  in  a  few  extra 
tax  dollars  are  ludicrous  as  well  as  nar- 
rowminded. 

I  maintain  that  the  net  effect  of  ex- 
tending these  educational  benefits  will 
not  dangerously  undermine  our  tax 
base,  but  instead,  will  ultimately  reap 
new  tax  dollars  as  workers'  earnings 
improve  and  subsequently  produce 
more  tax  dollars.  When  you  talk  about 
taxing  educational  benefits,  you  are 
talking  about  cutting  out  human  po- 
tential. Ending  these  programs  would 
hurt  the  lowest  paid  suid  the  lowest 
skilled  workers.  These  workers  are  the 
ones  who  most  urgently  need  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  our  proposal. 

As  a  distinguished  dean  of  a  noted 
school  of  business  administration  has 
said: 

To  keep  America  competitive  and  insure 
that  our  workers  are  prepared  for  tomor- 
row's Jobs,  we  need  to  preserve  Incentives 
for  all  kinds  of  employees  to  upgrade  their 
education  and  skills  •  •  *  our  competitive- 
ness as  a  nation  depends  largely  on  our  com- 
petitiveness as  a  people. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  could  dis- 
agree with  this  assessment.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness as  a  nation,  as  a  whole,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  strengths  of 
our  individual  workers.  Historically, 
this  Nation  has  enthusiastically  en- 
couraged its  people  to  pursue  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  making  oneself  a 
viable  competitor  In  the  workplace. 
Voting  against  passage  of  this  propos- 
al would  undoubtedly  discourage 
many  workers  from  seeking  additional 
education,  «uid  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  the  undermining  of  this  Na- 


tion's strong,  proud  standing  in  the 
world  economic  community.  It  is  quite 
simple.  To  remain  strong,  a  strong 
nation  requires  strong  workers. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Em- 
ployee Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1985  would  represent  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  this  Nation's  workers— who. 
after  all.  are  the  essential  component 
of  our  economy.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  and  invest 
in  our  future  and  our  workers' 
future— the  same  group  that  has 
always  been  the  sp>ecial  ingredient 
that  has  made  this  great  Nation  what 
it  is  today.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Reagan 
administration,  in  its  recent  Federal 
budget  proposals,  has  proposed  its 
most  aggressive  plan  to  date  to  slash 
Federal  support  for  student  aid  pro- 
grams. The  President's  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  proposals  for  higher  education, 
in  effect,  dismantle  our  Nation's  his- 
toric Federal  conunitment  to  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  its 
citizens.  The  budget  document  asserts 
that  the  administration's  proposals 
are  based  on  dedication  to  the  restora- 
tion of  excellence  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation, yet  it  proposes  to  terminate  or 
significantly  cut  Federal  programs 
specifically  designed  to  strengthen  and 
advance  the  quality  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  reality  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's budget  proposals  for  higher 
education  is  that  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cation programs  would  be  slashed, 
with  the  result  of  diminishing  and  de- 
nying educational  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  our  young  people. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Bennetts  attitude 
toward  the  proposed  cuts  in  student 
assistance  programs,  as  well  as  his  cal- 
lous characterization  of  our  Nation's 
college  students.  Even  President  Rea- 
gan's former  Education  Secretary, 
Terrel  Bell,  concedes  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cuts  in  higher  edu- 
cation programs  would  "hurt  colleges" 
and  "clobber  students."  Yet.  current 
Secretary  Bennett  contends  that  the 
proposed  cuts  require  only  a  "divesti- 
ture of  certain  sorts;  stereo  divestiture, 
automobile  divestiture,  three  weeks  at 
the  l)each  divestiture."  In  my  view. 
Secretary  Bennett's  mean-spirited 
comments  trivialize  a  very  critical  na- 
tional issue— an  issue  of  grave  concern 
to  many  middle-income  and  working 
Americans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  committed  to  policies 
of  equal  student  choice  and  access  to 
postsecondary  education.  This  Feder- 
al commitment  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  diverse  and 
heterogeneous  system  of  education  in 


the  world.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tions  proposed  cutbacks  and  restric- 
tions would  deliver  a  severe  blow  to 
our  educational  system,  and  to  the  op- 
portunity for  each  individual  to  obtain 
the  education  that  is  essential  if  he  or 
she  is  to  function  effectively  in  our 
modem  society.  Continued  support  for 
current  Federal  student  aid  programs 
is  a  sound  investment  in  our  country's 
future.  It  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  carefully  examined  the 
implications  of  its  own  policies— poli- 
cies which  would  only  serve  to  limit  or 
eliminate  educational  opportunities 
for  our  young  people,  and  destroy  our 
Government's  historic  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  equal  access  to 
higher  education.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    [Mr. 
Denton].  Morning  business  is  closed. 


NOMINATION  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
III  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Meese  III.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE^SIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
W.  Meese  III  to  replace  William 
French  Smith  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  base  my  position 
on  a  reviev;  of  7  days  of  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
report  by  an  independent  counsel,  and 
a  report  by  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  I  was  able  to  conclude  to  my 
complete  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Meese 
has  been  completely  vindicated  of  any 
and  all  suspicion  of  wrongdoing. 

The  independent  counsel's  report 
concluded:  "We  find  no  basis  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  11  allegations  for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Meese  for  the  violation  of  a  Feder- 
al criminal  statute."  The  conclusion 
followed  an  extensive  6-month  investi- 
gation of  all  11  allegations.  The  inves- 
tigators examined  all  documents  be- 
lieved to  be  relevant,  including  files 
from  the  White  House  Office  of  Presi- 
dential Persormel  and,  the  Counsel  to 
the  President,  senior  staff,  notes.  Mr. 
Meese's  files,  telephone  logs,  bank  ac- 
counts and  tax  returns,  and  docu- 
ments from  GSA.  the  Merit  Systems 


Protection  Board,  the  Departments  of 
Interior.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  the 
Army. 

The  independent  counsel  inter- 
viewed over  200  witnesses  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese.  Additionally,  45 
of  the  witnesses  testified  before  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury.  All  witnesses  were 
forthcoming;  no  witness  refused  to  tes- 
tify or  sought  immunity.  Mr.  Meese 
was  questioned  for  2  full  days  by  the 
independent  counsel  and  testified 
before  the  grand  Jury  for  another  2 
days.  His  responses  were  shown  to  be 
accurate  in  every  significant  resp)ect. 

Subsequently,  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  certified  that  Mr.  Meese 
was  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Meese's  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. Furthermore,  I  know  that  he 
will  come  to  the  office  with  an  impres- 
sive background.  In  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement, for  example,  his  record  of 
experience  and  commitment  to  fight- 
ing crime  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Meese  has  extensive  courtroom 
experience  as  deputy  district  attorney 
of  Alameda  County,  but  his  perspec- 
tive in  the  criminal  Justice  systems  ex- 
tends beyond  the  portfolio  of  a  pros- 
ecutor. As  legal  affairs  secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  California,  Mr.  Meese  was 
chief  liaison  between  California's  exec- 
utive branch  and  Judicial,  correctioiud, 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

He  understands  the  legislative  role 
in  criminal  justice,  having  represented 
both  the  California  District  Attorneys 
Association  and  the  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation before  the  State  legislature. 

He  knows  the  importance  of  crime 
prevention  efforts.  Both  as  a  volunteer 
and  in  an  appointed  capacity,  Mr. 
Meese  has  been  active  in  delinquency 
prevention  programs,  youth  Job  place- 
ment efforts,  halfway  house  rehabili- 
tation programs,  and  pretrial  release 
programs.  He  also  has  worked  in 
prison  and  bail  reform  efforts,  and 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  CsJlfor- 
nia  Bar  Association's  subcommittee  on 
legal  services  for  indigent  criminal  de- 
fendants. 

Mr.  Meese  has  been  concerned  with 
white-collar  crime— in  California  as 
vice  chairman  for  the  State  organized 
crime  control  commission  and  in 
Washington— through  the  President's 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency— 
an  effort  he  helped  establish  to  put 
teeth  In  the  Inspector  Generals  Act. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Meese  has  an  under- 
standing that  few  people  can  match  of 
the  machinery  of  American  justice. 
Equally  Important,  he  imderstands  the 
principles  upon  which  our  system  of 
Justice  is  based.  Mr.  Meese  will  prove 
to  be  truly  a  distinguished  Attorney 
General. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Diarrow].  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  Just 
briefly  on  the  nomination  of  Ed 
Meese.  If  Ed  Meese  were  before  this 
body  to  be  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion or  Ambassador  to  Norway  or  some 
other  country,  I  would  be  voting  for 
him.  I  am  less  concerned  about  his  fi- 
nancial indiscretions  than  some  people 
are.  But  I  intend  to  vote  against  Ed 
Meese  and,  to  my  knowledge,  it  will  be 
the  only  negative  vote  I  shall  cast  on 
the  names  that  have  been  submitted 
by  the  President  up  to  this  point.  I 
shall  be  doing  it  for  a  different  reason, 
if  I  can  go  into  history  Just  a  bit. 

Back  in  1960,  shortly  after  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  Bob  Wallace,  who  later 
became  Under  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  was  then  on  President  Kenne- 
dy's staff,  called  me  and  said  the  Presi- 
dent-elect was  considering  naming 
Bobby  Kennedy  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  asked 
my  opinion.  I  told  him  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  Bobby  Kermedy,  thought  he 
was  a  person  of  great  ability,  but  that 
I  felt  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  someone 
too  close  to  the  President  named  as 
Attorney  General. 

That  applies  today  with  equal  validi- 
ty. Whoever  is  the  Attorney  General, 
we  ought  to  have  the  feeling  that  Jus- 
tice is  being  served,  that  on  the  99  per- 
cent of  the  decisions  that  no  one 
knows  about  publicly,  if  an  Attorney 
General  has  to  make  a  decision  be- 
tween pressure  from  the  White  House 
and  the  cause  of  Justice,  the  cause  of 
Justice  will  t)e  served.  There  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of 
us.  and  I  think  some  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  that  while  there  is 
no  animosity  toward  Ed  Meese  person- 
ally, that  will  not  be  the  case. 

The  question  could  be  asked:  Welli  is 
it  not  true  that  almost  all  Attorneys 
General  are  very  close  to  a  P*resident? 
The  answer  is  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  And  if  I  can  give  you  an  ex- 
ample from  another  Republican  FYesi- 
dent,  Gerald  Ford  appointed  Ed  Levi 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  thought  that  Ed 
Levi  was  l>eing  appointed  because  he 
was  a  crony  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  in  this  or  the  other 
Chamber  had  any  question  about  Ed 
Levi  standing  up  for  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice. That  is  the  standard  we  ought  to 
be  following  in  the  appointment  of  an 
Attorney  General.  And  so.  with  some 
reluctance,  because  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent generally  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  appoint  whomever  he  wishes 
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to  various  positions,  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  nomination.  The  Attorney 
General,  after  all,  makes  decisions  in 
the  antitrust  field  among  others,  the 
civil  rights  area,  the  Land  and  Natural 
Resources  Division,  he  heads  the  F^I. 
he  heads  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Services: 
he  has  to  sypervise  the  U.S.  attorneys 
and  make  decisions  there. 

There  are  a  whole  series  of  very, 
very  sensitive  areas  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  must 
serve  and  make  delicate,  extremely  im- 
portant decisions.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  feel  beyond 
any  question  that  the  cause  of  justice 
and  justice  alone  is  being  served  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  appointment  of  Ed  Meese, 
I  do  not  think,  meets  that  standard. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  Ed  Meese  for  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  in  also  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  the 
next  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President.  I  too  will  oppose 
the  nomination  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote,  hopefully  sometime 
later  this  week,  perhaps  next  week, 
after,  of  course,  the  Senate  does  see 
that  the  real  important  business 
which  ought  to  be  addressed  in  this 
body  this  week  is  not  the  nomination 
of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General 
but  the  important  business  we  ought 
to  be  about  is  passing  some  meaning- 
ful agricultural  legislation  to  save  our 
family  farmers  from  going  under  in 
the  next  few  days  and  weeks.  That  is 
really  what  we  ought  to  be  about,  not 
the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese.  As  I  said 
yesterday.  Ed  Meese  has  a  job.  His 
income  is  secure.  He  gets  a  paycheck.  I 
am  sure,  every  couple  weeks  or  once  a 
month.  The  Justice  Department  is 
proceeding.  The  bureaucrats  down 
there  seem  to  be  working;  everything 
seems  to  be  going  reasonably  well.  And 
so  to  say  that  most  important  thing 
we  have  about  us  now  is  to  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese  I  think  is  a 
real  slap  in  the  face  to  the  thousands 
of  farmers  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  the  Dako- 
tas.  the  South  and  western  part  of  this 
country  who  literally  are  facing  forced 
bankruptcy  on  a  daily  basis.  In  my 
home  State  of  Iowa  just  this  week  an- 
other bank  went  under.  That  is  three 
since  the  first  of  January.  Three 
banks  in  Iowa  have  gone  under. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  simply  wish  to  join 
him  in  saying  this  is  a  pressing  matter, 
and  as  I  understand  the  Iowa  State 


banking  commissioner— I  forget  his 
exact  title— has  said  that  over  100 
banks  in  the  Senator's  State  may  be 
troubled. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  exact  figure  I  heard  a  couple 
weeks  ago  was  as  many  as  131  banks  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  are  now  in  trouble. 
As  I  have  said,  we  have  had  three  go 
under  just  since  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  we  are  seeing 
now  may  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  it  is 
not  simply  the  farmers  but  the  banks 
and  fertilizer  companies,  grain  eleva- 
tors and  implement  dealers— some- 
thing that  could  have  ramifications 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  rural  com- 
munities is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  commend  my  colleague  and  I  Join  in 
his  sense  of  urgency  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois.  He  is  absolutely  right.  It 
is  not  just  the  farmers.  If  there  are 
people  here  who  buy  David  Stock- 
man's theory  that  the  farmers  are 
themselves  to  blame  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  place  in  helping  to 
save  our  family  farmers,  then  look 
beyond  the  farmers.  Look  at  the  banks 
that  are  going  to  go  under,  look  at  the 
implement  dealers,  at  all  the  business- 
es in  our  small  towns  throughout  the 
countryside,  fertilizer  dealers,  seed 
and  feed  dealers;  businesses  that 
maybe  exist  in  Boston,  MA,  are  going 
to  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  these 
farmers  if  something  is  not  done  and 
done  soon. 

Now,  there  is  legislation  pending.  I 
noted  yesterday  and  I  note  again 
today  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  not  met  since  the  first 
of  this  year  with  this  urgency  that  is 
pending  before  us.  With  a  virtual  de- 
pression of  unprecedented  magnitude 
facing  us  in  this  country  in  agricul- 
ture, here  we  are  taking  up  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ed  Meese  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

Well,  he  has  waited  a  year.  I  think 
he  can  wait  a  few  more  weeks  or 
maybe  a  month— I  hope  no  more  than 
just  a  week— until  we  pass  some  agri- 
culture legislation.  But  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  ought  to  be  about  is 
getting  a  debt  restructuring  plan. 

Now,  there  have  been  vairious  pro- 
posals introduced  by  various  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  bring  those  to 
the  floor  for  open  debate.  Let  us 
amend  them  and  let  us  go  through  the 
normal  process  of  the  Senate  and  then 
let  us  see  what  the  House  does.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken.  I  think  the  House  this 
week  is  passing  legislation  to  address 
the  debt  problems  in  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

That  is  really  what  we  ought  to  be 
about.  I  guess  what  disturbs  me  is  that 
we  are  taking  this  time  to  talk  about 
the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to  be  At- 
torney General.  I  am  going  to  address 
that  point  on  Ed  Meese  himself  and 
why  I  think  he  lacks  the  qualifications 


to  be  Attorney  General,  but  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  again  point  out  that 
the  urgent  business  of  this  body  ought 
to  be.  before  the  close  of  business  this 
week,  discussion,  debate,  amendment, 
and  passage  from  this  body  some  form 
of  debt  restructuring  for  agriculture  in 
this  country  and  not  to  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Ed  Meese. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  did  see  a  story  this 
morning  in  the  business  section,  page 
Dl.  continued  on  page  D2  of  the 
Washington  Post,  "Big  Fed  Loan  to 
Continental  Not  in  Budget"?  It  goes 
on  to  say  in  the  story: 

The  Government's  $3.5  billion,  5-year  cash 
loan  to  the  troubled  Continental  Bank  of  Il- 
linois was  arranged  last  May  so  that  It 
would  not  show  up  anywhere  as  a  budget 
expenditure,  according  to  a  new  report  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Now,  the  point  Is  that  this  action 
was  taken— and  I  am  not  citicizing  the 
way  it  was  handled  by  the  administra- 
tion at  all— to  save  the  Continental 
Bank.  I  am  not  criticizing  it.  I  am  not 
doing  that  at  all. 

I  am  saying  this  was  handled  in  a 
manner  just  as  a  bank  would  handle 
it— as  a  dual  interest  system,  you 
might  say,  so  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
made  the  money  available  and  the 
money  was  loaned  to  the  Continental 
Bank  of  Illinois,  so  that  Continental 
could  carry  on  its  business  and  go 
ahead  and  redeem  whatever  paper 
needed  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  was  saved. 

Now.  as  much  as  I  respect  the  Conti- 
nental Bank— I  have  high  regard  for 
its  new  chief  officer.  John  Swearingen. 
whom  I  know  and  greatly  admire— if 
the  Government  could  do  this  for  the 
Continental  Bank,  great  as  that  bank 
is  and  worthy  of  saving  as  it  is,  why 
should  millions  of  our  farmers  be  any 
less  worthy  of  consideration  than  that 
great  bank?  After  all.  we  are  talking 
about  millions  of  farmers  that  the 
Senator  would  like  to  save. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Big  Fed  Loaw  To  Cowtineiitai.  Not  ih 

Bttdgr 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  federal  government's  $3.5  billion, 
five-year  cash  loan  to  the  troubled  Conti- 
nental Bank  of  nilnoU  was  arranged  last 
May  so  that  It  would  not  show  up  anywhere 
as  a  budget  expenditure,  according  to  a  new 
report  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  money  was  put  up  In  cash  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  and  the  loan  was  then 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  as  part  of  the  overall  government  bail- 
out of  the  Chicago  bank. 


The  CBO  report,  which  in  general  says 
that  the  Fed  should  be  more  accountable 
for  its  spending,  reveals  that  Instead  of  the 
normal  procedure  by  which  the  FDIC  would 
have  directly  acquired  the  cash  by  the  sale 
of  its  own  securities,  the  Fed's  discount 
window  "served  as  the  source  of  financing." 

Under  the  regular  procedure,  a  $3.5  billion 
FDIC  loan  would  have  shown  up  as  a 
budget  expenditure  item.  The  way  it  was 
done,  there  is  no  record  of  the  loan  in  the 
budget. 

Normally,  says  the  CBO  report,  loans  and 
equity  assistance  froih  the  FDIC's  fund  are 
listed  in  the  budget  as  expenditures:  repay- 
ments of  assistance  are  listed  as  offsetting 
collections.  An  FDIC  sale  of  securities  would 
show  up  as  a  decrease  in  FDIC's  unobligated 
balances. 

In  the  Continental  case,  because  the  cash 
was  provided  by  the  Fed,  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  FDIC  to  disburse  cash  or  to 
draw  down  its  equity,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  -Budget  decided  that  the  transac- 
tion didn't  have  to  show  up  as  a  budget 
outlay,  the  CBO  study  says. 

The  FDIC  then  assumed  Continental's 
debt  of  cash  to  the  Fed,  acquiring  in  ex- 
change some  of  Continental's  troubled 
loans.  "Over  the  next  five  years,  the  FDIC 
will  pay  the  interest  and  principal  payments 
due  on  these  loans  to  the  Federal  Reserve." 
financing  any  shortfall  from  its  own  reserve 
fund,  according  to  the  CBO.  Any  FDIC 
losses  will  show  up  as  expenditures  in  future 
budgets,  a  congressional  source  said. 

Former  Wisconsin  congressman  Henry  S. 
Reuss  said  'it  Is  unheard  of"  for  the  Fed  to 
use  its  discount  window  for  a  five-year  loan. 
He  suggested  a  bad  precedent  had  been  cre- 
ated, whereby  the  Fed  had  printed  money 
to  help  bail  out  a  bank.  However,  a  House 
Banking  Committee  staff  member  said  the 
Fed  window  was  used  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
the  Franklin  National  Bank  case. 

"The  Continental  Illinois  loan  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  FDIC's  budget  because  the 
FDIC  did  not  provide  any  'budgetary  re- 
sources,' even  though  the  FDIC  did  assume 
the  risk  of  loss  In  the  transaction,"  accord- 
ing to  the  CBO  report.  "The  loan  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  budget  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's account  because  the  discount  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  excluded 
from  the  budget." 

The  "moral  of  the  tale,"  said  economist 
James  K.  Galbraith,  former  staff  director 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "is  that 
the  normal  rules  for  spending  and  lending 
money  don't  apply  to  the  Fed,  because  dis- 
count operations  are  excluded  from  the 
budget." 

Legislation  to  Implement  some  of  the 
CBO's  recommendations  to  make  the  Fed 
more  accountable  will  be  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Lee  H.  4<imilton  (D-Ind.),  chairman  of  a 
Joint  Economic  subcommittee  that  released 
the  CBO  report.  Hamilton's  bill  would  re- 
quire that  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  be  presented  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  that  out.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor, I  have  no  quarrel  with  what  hap- 
pened with  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  fine  to  save  Conti- 
nental. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right.  I  have 
no  problem  with  that,  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  way  it  was  done. 
But,  on  the  same  note,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  this  administration  can 


use  the  laws  we  have  on  the  books 
today.  We  do  not  need  tax  legislation. 
We  can  use  the  laws  on  the  books 
today  to  do  the  same  thing  as  was 
done  with  Continental  Illinois. 

For  example,  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  is  a  provision  that  gives 
the  President  the  power,  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  to  have  the  Small  Business 
Administration  go  out  right  now  and, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  restructure 
every  farm  loan  in  this  country  at  5 
percent  interest  for  20  years.  That  is 
off-budget.  That  would  not  even  have 
to  show  up  in  the  budget.  They  can  do 
it  the  same  way  as  was  done  with  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank,  because  it  is 
a  nonbudget  item.  They  refuse  to  do 
that  for  the  farmers. 

I  have  no  problems  with  what  they 
did  with  Continental  Illinois  Bank.  I 
understand  the  ramifications  of  it.  But 
they  say  their  hands  are  tied  and  they 
cannot  do  it  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  I  was  in  Louisiana 
a  few  days  ago,  a  fine,  hardworking 
black  man,  who  worked  terribly  hard 
for  everything  he  owns,  one  of  the 
first  blacks  elected  to  public  office  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  recent  years, 
since  the  civil  rights  legislation,  came 
to  me  to  tell  me  about  this  problem. 
Unless  we  do  something  to  help  farm 
credit  available,  here  Is  a  man  who 
worked  a  lifetime  so  that  he  could 
have  200  acres  of  farmland,  and  he 
could  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator another  story  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment is  handling  the  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank  and  the  way  it  is  handling 
my  farmers  in  Iowa. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  had  a  third 
bank  in  Iowa  go  under  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  It  was  the  sixth  since  last 
year. 

Last  summer,  we  had  a,^  bank  go 
under  In  my  former  district.  The  FDIC 
came  in,  just  as  they  did  with  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank,  and  they  guar- 
anteed the  loans  and  picked  up  all  the 
bad  debts.  I  met  with  the  FDIC  liqui- 
dators at  the  bank  and  I  said.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these 
loans." 

They  said:  "Some  banks  will  pick  up 
some  of  the  loans.  We  think  we  can 
sell  a  few  more,  but  some  are  so  bad 
that  no  one  will  pick  them  up." 

I  said:  "What  will  you  do  with 
them?" 

He  said:  "The  FDIC  is  not  a  bank. 
We  are  not  a  lender.  We  can't  carry 
these  on  our  books,  so  we  will  have  to 
foreclose." 

I  said:  "Just  a  second.  Aren't  you  the 
same  FDIC  that  went  into  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  and  did  the  same  thing?" 

He  said:  "Yes,  we  are  the  same  orga- 
nization." 

I  said:  "Who  had  those  debts  of  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank?" 


He  said  that  there  was  Mexico,  Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela,  and  maybe  a 
couple  of  other  countries.  »• 

I  said:  "Are  you  going  to  foreclose  on 
those  countries?" 

He  said:  "No." 

I  said:  "If  you're  not  going  to  fore- 
close on  them,  don't  foreclose  on  my 
farmers,  either." 

This  shows  the  difference  in  the  at- 
titude of  this  administration,  the  way 
it  treats  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank 
and  the  way  it  treats  the  farmers.  If 
they  are  not  going  to  foreclose  on 
Mexico,  they  ought  not  foreclose  on 
my  farmers,  either. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  heard  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  ^  note  the 
presence  on  the  floor  of  m)r  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  DixcD*. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  what  hap- 
pened to  Continental,  while  it  was  not 
a  desirable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  was  a  necessary 
action.  John  Swearingen  and  the  offi- 
cers of  Continental  are  doing  a  superb 
job  of  turning  it  around.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  have  to  do  In  the 
farm  economy.  We  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  In.  but 
there  is  no  choice.  Just  as  John  Swear- 
ingen and  the  officers  of  Continental 
are  turning  that  institution  aroimd, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  can  turn 
the  farm  economy  around  if  we  give 
them  a  chance. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  This  Senator  was  in 
the  House  when  the  New  York  City 
matter  came  up,  when  we  had  to  bail 
out  New  York  City.  The  biggest  city  in 
my  district  had  60,000  people;  yet,  I 
was  asked  to  help  ball  out  New  York 
City,  and  I  did.  I  voted  for  it.  Why? 
Because  they  are  part  of  our  great 
Nation,  just  as  our  farmers  are. 

For  someone  to  say.  "Give  me  a 
reason."  as  David  Stockman  said,  "to 
help  the  farmers,"  who  he  says  got 
themselves  into  this  trouble,  Is  to  say 
that  somehow  the  farming  sector  of 
our  country  is  not  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try anymore.  That  is  the  attitude  that 
I  see  coming  from  David  Stoclunan 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  this  administration. 

New  York  City  is  a  part  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  think  that  what  we  did  at 
that  time  to  help  New  York  City 
proved  invaluable.  They  have  made 
good  on  those  loans.  They  have  paid 
them  back  with  Interest,  just  as  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  already 
paid  back  the  loans  of  the  Gove^- 
ment  with  interest.  They  have  never 
defaulted.  At  this  time  of  crisis,  when 
they  need  that  help,  this  administra- 
tion is  not  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  his  leadership  on  this 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  If  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  has  concluded  his 
remarks,  which  I  generally  support,  I 
have  some  comments  to  make  about 
the  order  of  business  today. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  about  the  order  of  the 
day,  about  Mr.  Meese.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  and  give  up  my  time,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes,  but  I  do  have  a  statement 
about  Mr.  Meese  which  will  take  the 
better  part  of  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  have  a  2  o'clock  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  at  which  I 
am  obligated  to  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  more  than  de- 
lighted to  yield  my  time,  and  I  will 
pick  up  later. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
considering  issues  related  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Meese  to  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  for  many  months 
now.  The  independent  counsel  took 
his  oath  of  office  on  April  2,  1984.  He 
filed  his  report  on  September  20,  1984. 

Last  year.  Congress  did  not  act  on 
the  Meese  nomination  because  time 
ran  out.  But,  once  again,  the  nomina- 
tion is  before  us  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
time  for  decision  is  now. 

The  question  that  will  soon  be  put  to 
the  Senate  will  be  whether  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Meese  as  Attorney  General.  It  is  a  role 
that  the  Senate  rightly  takes  very  seri- 
ously. 

For  my  part,  I  have  given  this  nomi- 
nation the  most  careful  consideration. 
For  Cabinet  posts,  in  particular,  I 
come  at  this  process  with  a  built-in 
bias— I  think  that  a  President  is  basi- 
cally entitled  to  have  his  or  her  ap- 
pointee. 

So  I  would  normally  come  to  this 
nomination  with  a  disposition  to  be  for 
Mr.  Meese.  There  Is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  he  is  the  President's  choice,  and 
no  doubt  at  aU  regarding  his  closeness 
to  the  President. 

If  the  inquiry  could  be  ended  there, 
I  woiild  have  no  doubt  on  how  to  cast 
my  vote.  But  it  cannot  be  ended  there. 
For  while  I  have  a  general  bias  in 
favor  of  the  President's  choice,  I  also, 
along  with  the  entire  Senate,  have  a 
responsibility  to  assess  the  nominee's 
qualifications  and  his  fitness  for  the 
post  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Meese  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  public  life  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Meese  does 
not  have  bhe  kind  of  towering  legal 
reputation  hiat  makes  him  a  natural 
choice  for  the  position  of  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Meese's  views  and  actions  also 
reflect  on  his  lack  of  suitability  for  the 


post.  This  is  a  man  that  said  poor 
people  stand  in  soup  kitchen  lines  be- 
cause they  want  "free  food."  This  Is  a 
man  who  refers  to  the  American  Clidj 
Liberties  Union  as  a  '^criminal's 
lobby."  This  is  a  man  who  overturned 
law  and  policy  to  give  Bob  Jones  tlni- 
versity— a,  segregated  institution— a 
tax  exemption. 

Shedding  additional  light  on  the 
Meese  nomination  are  those  matters 
that  were  within  the  purview  of  the 
independent  counsel,  Jacob  A.  Stein. 
The  independent  counsel  looked  into 
11  separate  areas,  and  I  share  his  con- 
clusion that  there  is  "no  basis  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  11  allegations  for 
the  bringing  of  a  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Meese  for  the  violation  of  a  Feder- 
al criminal  statute." 

But  that  cannot  be  the  end  of  the  in- 
quiry. It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say 
that  the  nomineee  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cannot  be  prosecuted  for  any  Fed- 
eral crime.  There  remain  questions  re- 
garding the  propriety  and  ethics  of 
Mr.  Meese's  conduct— matters  the  in- 
dependent counsel  declined  to  review 
as  being  outside  his  charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
most  charitable  interpretation  one  can 
put  on  Mr.  Meese's  behavior  was  that 
he  was  insensitive  to  the  ethical  con- 
siderations involved,  insensitive  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  creating  the  appear- 
ance of  using  his  office  for  persoiuJ 
gain. 

This  is  a  thread  that  runs  through- 
out the  areas  investigated  by  the  inde- 
pendent counsel.  Mr.  Meese  seems  in- 
sensitive to  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, insensitive  to  financial  disclosure 
requirements;  in  fact,  insensitive  to 
ethical  considerations  generally. 

Whether  Mr.  Meese  behaved  in  an 
unethical  manner  in  specific  instances 
may  be  open  to  dispute.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  time  and  time 
again,  he  does  not  seem  to  sufficiently 
consider  ethical  concerns  before  he 
acts.  An  Attorney  General  must  set  an 
example.  The  Attorney  General  must 
be  the  Government's  guide  in  the  legal 
and  ethical  area.  I  wish  I  did  not  have 
to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Meese  is  a  suitable  candidate  to  fulfiU 
that  sensitive  role.  He  does  not  meet 
the  kind  of  standard  that  this  Nation 
should  and  must  set.  and  which  it  has 
generally  set,  for  its  Attorney  Gener- 
als. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Meese  is  an  evil 
man,  but  that  Is  not  enough  to  be  At- 
torney General.  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Meese  has  acted  illegally,  but  again, 
that  is  not  enough  to  be  Attorney 
General.  The  fact  he  is  the  President's 
choice  is,  I  regret  to  say,  in  this  case, 
not  enough.  He  needs  more  than  that 
to  be  the  appropriate  choice. 

I  reluctantly  urge  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, to  Join  me  In  opposing  this  nomi- 
nation. If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  Nation's  ideals,  we 
have  no  other  choice. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
are  at  last  completing  the  final  chap- 
ter on  this  nomination.  Although  I  un- 
derstand that  may  or  may  not  happen 
today,  hopefully  it  will;  but  if  not 
today,  tomorrow:  if  not  tomorrow, 
Friday;  if  not  Friday,  Saturday;  if  not 
Saturday,  sometime  next  week. 

This  nomination  was  first  submitted 
by  the  President  over  a  year  ago.  We 
have  had  extended  hearings,  detailed 
investigations,  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony  and  documents.  It  seems 
that  every  issue  which  could  have 
been  raised,  has  been  raised,  be  it  the 
nominee's  competence,  qualifications, 
character,  philosophy,  or  independ- 
ence of  Judgment.  While  there  have 
been  some  unpleasant  moments  during 
this  13  month  process,  the  end  result, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  is  the 
right  one.  A  strong  record  has  been  es- 
tablished supporting  this  nomination's 
swift  approval  by  the  full  Senate. 

THK  RXCORD 

SpecificaUy,  the  record  shows  that 
Ed  Meese  has  a  life  time  of  experience 
in  Government  and  law  enforcement 
which  have  prepared  him  well  for  the 
Job  of  Attorney  General.  A  scholar- 
ship student  at  Yale  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley Law  School,  Ed  Meese's  experi- 
ences range  from  deputy  district  attor- 
ney in  Alameda  County  to  volunteer 
worker  in  delinquency  prevention  and 
youth  Job  placement  programs;  from 
legal  affairs  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  California,  to  counselor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ed 
Meese  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
among  those  who  have  previously  held 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  In 
terms  of  the  breadth  and  diversity  of 
his  r6sum6.  And  few,  if  any,  of  his 
predecessors  surpass  this  commitment 
and  dedication  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  record  also  shows  that  Ed 
Meese  is  a  fair  minded,  responsible  in- 
dividual, who  is  fully  capable  of  re- 
maining Independent  of  the  White 
House  and  political  influence  in  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  of  the  At- 
torney General.  He  also  has  a  deep, 
abiding  respect  of  the  law— all  the 
laws.  He  understands  how  important  it 
is  for  every  American  citizen  to  look  to 
the  Attorney  General  as  their 
lawyer— the  legal  representative  of  all 
the  people.  As  he  said  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings. 

There  must  be  in  the  Department  and 
throughout  our  Government  a  commitment 
to  evenhanded  Justice  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  for  all  citizens  regardless  of 
their  race,  color,  sex,  creed,  background  or 
economic  circumstances. 

Finally,  the  record  shows  that  Ed 
Meese  is  an  ethical  man:  A  man  of 
character  and  integrity— a  dedicated 
public  servant  whose  financial  deal- 
ings became  an  issue  only  because  he 
made  such  a  substantial  economic  sac- 


rifice in  order  to  serve  his  newly  elect- 
ed President.  In  retrospect,  there  were 
some  things  Ed  Meese  should  have 
done  differently.  But  then,  he  was  a 
newcomer  to  Washington  and  had  not 
yet  been  indoctrinated  into  our  hyper- 
sensitivity over  the  appearance  of  po- 
tential conflict.  In  any  event,  I  believe 
he  has  learned  from  past  experience 
and  will  make  painstaking  efforts  to 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  as  Attorney  General. 

CONCLnSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Ed 
Meese  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  good,  honest  man— 
we  don't  always  agree,  but  I  have 
always  had  great  respect  for  his  opin- 
ions. I  appreciate,  however,  that  many 
in  the  Senate  are  not  so  confident 
about  their  position  on  his  nomina- 
tion. As  with  any  contentious  nomina- 
tion, much  of  the  imcertainty  stems 
from  the  lack  of  guidance  contained  in 
the  Constitution  concerning  what 
standards  should  be  applied  by  the 
Senate  in  exercising  its  responsibility 
to  advise  and  consent. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  prevailing  view  among 
the  Founding  Fathers  was  that  the 
Senate's  role  in  the  appointment  proc- 
ess would  l)e  largely  passive.  For  in- 
stance, Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federal- 
ist Papers, 

It  is  not  likely  that  (The  Senate's)  sanc- 
tion would  often  be  refused  where  there 
were  not  special  and  strong  reasons  for  the 
refusal. 

Perhaps  the  Senate,  at  times,  has 
been  more  active  in  the  appointment 
process  than  Hamilton  expected.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  has  always 
given  the  President  wide  latitude  in  se- 
lecting high  level  members  of  his 
team.  Indeed,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  only  eight  Cabinet 
nominations  have  been  rejected  on  the 
Senate  floor— the  last  occurring  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

During  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Griffin  Bell,  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Birch  Bayh  disctissed  the 
standards  he  applied  in  evaluating  a 
nomination  and  I  believe  those  com- 
ments are  relevant  here.  Specifically 
he  said. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Oiffin  Bell  Is 
perfect.  .  .  perhaps  the  only  person  who  can 
Judge  the  nominee  by  that  standard  is  one 
who  meets  the  identical  standard  himself. 
That  means  there  are  going  to  be  very  few 
Members  who  can  decide  for  or  against  the 
nominee  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  ...  I 
intend  to  support  Griffin  Bell  for  Attorney 
General  for  one  basic  reason:  I  think  the 
man  is  going  to  be  a  good  Attorney  General. 

I  voted  against  Griffin  Bell,  and 
have  since  regretted  It  because  Birch 
Bayh  was  right— he  was  a  good  Attor- 
ney General.  And  I  believe  that  while 
Ed  Meese,  too,  may  not  meet  every- 
one's standard  of  perfection,  he  will 
also  be  a  fine  Attorney  GeneraL 


So  I  would  Just  hope  that  we  can 
confirm  that  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese 
this  afternoon  and  then  get  on  to  the 
highway  bill  which  Involves  literally 
billions  of  dollars,  about  $7  billion,  I 
am  advised.  It  means  $170  million  to 
the  SUte  of  Illinois,  $104  million  to 
Oklahoma,  $70  million  to  Iowa,  $73 
million  to  Tennessee,  and  even  $23 
million  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 

A  lot  of  people  are  waiting  for  that 
highway  money;  there  may  be  a  lot  of 
farmers  who  work  on  the  highway 
part  time  waiting  for  that  highway 
money. 

But  there  are  some  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  postpone  action  on  the 
Meese  nomination,  the  highway  bill  or 
anything  else  until  they  have  had 
their  way  on  another  issue. 

But  seriously  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  separate  all  these  matters. 

Ed  Meese  is  an  honorable  man.  He 
has  waited  13  months.  He  has  not 
complained  about  It.  He  understands 
that  there  is  opposition.  He  accepts 
that.  He  simply  wants  to  serve  as  At- 
torney General.  The  President  wants 
him  to  serve  as  Attorney  General.  So  I 
hope  that  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Meese  and 
in  fairness  to  other  matters  of  legisla- 
tion we  hope  to  take  up  at  the  appro- 
priate time— including  addressing  the 
farm  matter— that  we  will  act  speedily 
on  this  nomination. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assimied  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  against  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  lightly  or  easily  reach  this 
conclusion.  I  believe  that  P^residents 
generally  should  be  able  to  have  the 
Cabinet  members  of  their  choice.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  every  President 
should  be  free  to  select  Cabinet  nomi- 
nees who  share  his  philosophical  out- 
look and  his  policy  goals.  Disagree- 
ment over  philosophy  or  policy  is  not 
a  sufficient  basis  for  rejecting  this  or 
any  other  Cabinet  nominee. 

So  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese's  record 
on  public  policy  matters  does  not  coin- 
cide with  my  policy  preferences  would 
not  be  sufficient  grounds  for  me  to 
vote  against  this  nomination. 

But  there  are  other  Important  fac- 
tors which  must  be  considered  as  the 
Senate  discharges  its  constitutional 
duty  in  the  filling  of  high  government 
office. 

One  is  the  nominee's  integrity  and 
ethical  standards.  The  degree  of  ethi- 
cal insensitivity  Mr.  Meese  has  demon- 
strated, reveals  a  disregard  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  probity  that  I  cannot  en- 
dorse in  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Meese's  Inability  to  separate  his 
personal  financial  Interests  from  his 
Government  responsibilities  has  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  public  record. 
It  needs,  and  will  receive  from  me,  no 
detailed   rei>etltion:   I   will,   however. 


briefly  summarize  some  of  the  aspects 
most  troubling  to  me: 

Mr.  Meese  accepted  two  unsecured 
loans  totalling  $60,000  which  were  ar- 
ranged by  his  tax  counselor,  John 
McKean.  Meese  paid  no  interest  on 
these  loans  nor  any  of  the  principal 
until  26  months  after  first  receiving 
the  money,  and  then  only  after  a  press 
story  revealed  their  existence. 
McKean  was  twice  appointed  to  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  and  now 
serves  as  chairman.  Mr.  Meese  person- 
ally took  part  in  clearing  these  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Meese  was  aided  in  selling  his 
Callfc^nla  home  by  Thomas  Barrack. 
Barrack,  who  received  no  commission, 
advanced  the  seller  a  $70,000  loan  to 
consummate  the  deal,  miid  the  mort- 
gage for  a  period  of  time,  and  finally 
absorbed  an  $83,000  loss  on  the  sale, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel.  Within  a  week  of  ar- 
ranging that  sale.  Barrack  met  with 
Mr.  Meese  in  coimection  with  his  ef- 
forts to  seek  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. He  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  two  Federal  positions.  Mr.  Meese 
could  not  recall  that  meeting  until  he 
was  shown  a  note  confirming  it,  and 
denies  any  relationship  between  Bar- 
rack's $83,000  contribution  on  Meese's 
behalf  and  Meese's  help  in  getting 
Barrack  an  important  Federal  job, 
even  though  both  Meese  and  Barrack 
acknowledged  that  they  had  never  met 
prior  to  this  transaction. 

What  is  the  ordimur  American  to 
think  of  this?  A  total  stranger  makes 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  gift  of  $83,000  to 
an  assistant  to  the  President.  He  then 
asks  that  assistant  to  the  President  for 
help  in  getting  a  Federal  Job.  He,  in 
fact,  receives  the  help  and  the  job. 
And  Mr.  Meese  suggests  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  two. 
Even  if  there  were  not,  which  must 
strain  the  credibility  of  any  objective 
person,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  is  obvious  in 
such  a  case. 

Mr.  Meese  failed  to  disclose  an  inter- 
est free  $15,000  loan  to  his  wife  on 
four  separate  aimual  disclosure  state- 
ments. The  creditor.  Edwin  Thomas, 
first  became  Meese's  immediate  subor- 
dinate at  the  White  House,  and  later 
Regional  Director  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thomas's  wife  was  first  em- 
ployed at  the  White  House  and  subse- 
quently appointed  to  the  Federal 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Mr. 
Meese  claims  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  this  loan  should  be  reported  on 
the  disclosure  from. 

Mr.  Meese  obtained  a  combiiuition  of 
mortgage  loans,  bridge  loans  and  re- 
scheduled loans  from  a  bank,  for  a 
total  Indebtedness  of  $420,000.  Pay- 
ments were  in  arrears  on  some  of 
these  loans  for  up  to  15  months.  Four 
officers  of  the  bank  were  subsequently 
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appointed  to  Federal  positions.  All  of 
these  appointments  were  among  those 
Mr.  Meese  reviewed.  Mr.  Meese 
claimed  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
connection. 

Mr.  Meese  accepted  preferential  pro- 
motion to  colonel  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, even  though  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  had  personally  called  the  ir- 
regularities in  the  promotion  to  his  at- 
tention. Mr.  Meese  says  he  cannot 
recall  that  conversation,  although  he 
contacted  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
support  the  reappointment  of  the  gen- 
eral who  approved  his  promotion. 

Mr.  Meese  accepted  a  $10,000  check 
from  the  Presidential  Transition  Trust 
for  moving  expenses,  even  through 
during  his  initial  confirmation  hear- 
ings last  year  h«  testified  that  he  had 
paid  for  his  moving  expenses  out  of 
his  pocket.  When  he  was  advised  that 
the  payment  of  moving  expenses  by 
the  trust  was  probably  illegal,  he 
asked  somebody  at  the  trust  to  alter 
the  check  to  reflect  consulting  ex- 
penses. 

Taken  individually,  it  may  be  that 
no  one  of  these  specific  instances 
would  represent  a  serious  obstacle  to 
Mr.  Meese's  confirmation. 

But  they  are  not  separate  incidents 
which  occurred  to  different  people. 
These  lapses,  errors,  misjudgments, 
and  oversights  are  all  part  of  one 
man's  record.  In  their  totality  they 
demonstrate  at  the  least  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  impropriety, 
at  the  worst,  a  misuse  of  power  for 
personal  gain. 

It  is  dismaying  to  know  that  despite 
the  sul)stantial  number  of  questions 
that  have  been  raised,  and  despite  the 
pointed  failure  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  to  give  Mr.  Meese  the  vote  of 
confidence  for  which  his  lawyers 
asked,  this  nomination  is  regarded  by 
many  and  perhaps  is,  as  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  that 
political  judgment.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination  will  be  approved. 
But  its  inevitability  does  not  make  it 
right. 

Another  important  factor  in  evaluat- 
ing this  nomination  is  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Meese's  qualifications  justi- 
fy his  assuming  the  high  post  of  Attor- 
ney General.  In  one  sense,  the  inquiry 
in  this  case  has  unfortunately  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  the  search  for  a 
disqualification— for  a  specific  act  or 
acts  which  would  at  once  defeat  the 
nomination.  As  a  result,  almost  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Meese's 
lack  of  affirmative  qualifications  for 
the  position.  Regrettably,  Mr.  Meese's 
professional  credentials  have  received 
so  little  attention  because  his  ethical 
standards  have  received  so  much. 
When  examined,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  are,  at  best,  modest  creden- 
tials. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Meese's  adult  life 
has  been  spent  in  politics,  not  in  the 


practice  of  law.  His  entire  legal  experi- 
ence consists  of  8  years  as  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Alameda  County, 
from  1959  to  1967,  and  then  a  ♦  year 
period,  from  1977  to  1981.  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  resume,  he  was  a  self- 
employed  attorney  and  consultant  and 
part-time  law  professor. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  latter 
period  reveals  that  he  was  not  a  law 
professor  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  term.  He  taught  no  regular  law 
classes.  Rather,  he  periodically  con- 
ducted seminars  and  promoted  the 
Center  of  Criminal  Justice  Policy  with 
which  he  was  affiliated. 

His  law  practice  also  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  minimal.  During  the  entire 
4-year  period  In  which  he  worked  as  a 
lawyer,  only  In  1  year  did  he  report 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  be  the  major 
source  of  his  inocme.  In  1978  and  1979. 
he  reported  $5,100  and  $19,500  respec- 
tively. In  Income  from  the  practice  of 
law.  While  success  in  the  practice  of 
law  (or  any  other  field)  ought  not  be 
judged  by  the  level  of  one's  Income,  It 
Is  clear  that  Mr.  Meese  cannot  be 
fairly  described  as  having  engaged  In 
the  private  practice  of  law  In  any  sub- 
stantial sense. 

Obviously,  as  Is  well  known,  Mr. 
Meese's  close  relationship  with  the 
President  has  meant  that  Mr.  Meese 
devoted  considerable  time  to  working 
on  political  campaigns.  That  is  an  hon- 
orable form  of  employment,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  law. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  Mr.  Meese's  pri- 
mary qualification  for  the  post  of  At- 
torney General  is  that  he  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's friend. 

But  In  the  wake  of  the  Watergate 
scandals  10  years  ago,  the  Senate  went 
clearly  on  record  as  deploring  the  ap- 
pointment of  close  political  friends  of 
a  President  to  the  post  of  Attorney 
General,  and  even  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
to  discourage  this  practice. 

That  Senate's  judgment  was  the 
right  one.  It  Is  a  judgment  that  should 
be  applied  against  all  appointees  to 
the  Attorney  General's  post,  regard- 
less of  political  party  or  political  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
either  for  writing  the  laws  or  for  inter- 
preting the  Constitution.  But  the 
enormous  degree  of  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion that  the  holder  of  that  office 
possesses  means  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  single  person,  more 
even  than  the  President,  Is  the  Individ- 
ual whose  personal  standards  and 
judgments  will  be  stamped  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  this  country. 

For  a  nation  such  as  ours,  a  public 
belief  In  the  Impartial  administration 
of  the  laws  Is  absolutely  crucial.  Our 
Nation  Is  deeply  founded  on  the  Idea 
of  law  and  respect  for  its  authority.  If 
our  Nation  is  to  survive  as  It  began— 


based  on  equality  before  the  law— then 
our  laws  must  be  impartially  enforced, 
and  they  must  be  seen  to  be  impartial- 
ly enforced. 

The  persistent  habit  by  Presidents 
of  both  parties  of  nominating  Individ- 
uals for  Attorney  General  whose  only 
or  major  qualifications  are  political 
creates  the  serious  risk  that  over  time, 
the  Impartial  administration  of  the 
laws,  like  the  authority  of  the  ethics 
guidelines  which  should  rule  Govern- 
ment officials,  will  be  undermined. 

If  the  major  qualification  for  the 
chief  law  enforcement  official  in  our 
system  becomes  political,  without 
regard  to  legal  qualification,  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  itself  will  be  under- 
mined. 

Nothing  Is  so  easy  to  overlook  as  the 
gradual  erosion  over  time  of  principle. 
Nothing  Is  so  hard  to  recapture  as  a 
sound  and  strong  principle  once  lost  In 
the  mist  of  history.  If  we  allow  to 
become  established  and  take  hold  In 
this  country,  as  we  are  now  In  the 
process  of  doing  In  recent  years  in 
both  parties,  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing as  Attorney  General  unqualified  or 
marginally  qualified  friends  of  the 
President,  we  will  Inevitably  erode  the 
principle  of  impartiality  and  the  au- 
thority that  goes  with  it. 

That  would  be  tragic  for  ou'-  Nation; 
it  would  alter  the  kind  of  Nation  we 
will  become.  If  we  persist  in  ignoring 
shortcomings  in  each  particular  nomi- 
nee's case,  we  will  sooner  or  later  have 
no  standards  at  all  by  which  to  judge 
the  fitness  of  individual  nominees. 

The  process  of  erosion  Is  already 
well  underway.  The  debate  over  this 
very  nomination  demonstrates  that 
the  principle  of  high  standards  for 
public  service  has  so  eroded  that  the 
fact  of  non-Indictment  is,  to  some,  an 
endorsement. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  10  years 
ago  In  the  wake  of  the  Watergate 
scandals,  that  we  would  so  soon  face 
the  confirmation  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral about  whose  ethical  judgments  so 
many  valid  questions  have  been  raised, 
but  about  whose  ultimate  confirma- 
tion there  Is  virtually  no  doubt? 

The  erosion  of  the  ethical  standards 
by  which  Government  officials  are 
judged  and  judge  themselves  has  been 
silent,  but  It  has  been  devastating. 

We  elected  officials  wonder  so  often 
why  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  cyni- 
cal about  their  Government  In  so 
many  cases.  To  find  one  reason,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  ethi- 
cal lapses  we  are  prepared  to  repeated- 
ly overlook.  We  cannot  expect  our  citi- 
zens to  respect  the  Government  If  we 
don't  respect  It;  If  the  administration 
offers  no  more  than  a  standard  of  non- 
criminality  and  the  Senate  accepts  it. 

A  government  or  an  idea  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  as  good  as  the  people 
who  administer  It.  Our  Nation's  Idea 
of  government  based  on  law,  of  a  gov- 


ernment constrained  by  the  law,  and  a 
system  in  which  the  making  of  the 
laws  is  separate  from  their  enforce- 
ment, is  an  idea  which  has  successfully 
stood  the  test  of  two  centuries  of  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  an  idea  which  has  given  this 
Nation  the  greatest  degree  of  personal, 
political,  and  economic  freedom  en- 
joyed by  any  people,  anywhere,  at  any 
time  in  all  of  human  history. 

But  the  idea  itself  is  not  immune  to 
human  weakness  or  to  human  failings. 
If  we  give  the  high  posts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  hands  of  Individuals 
without  regard  for  their  personal  in- 
tegrity or  their  fitness,  we  will  have 
done  our  part  to  undermine  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government. 

It  is  easy  to  say— as  many  do— that 
no  overwhelming  case  has  been  made 
against  Mr.  Meese.  But  surely  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
should  meet  a  higher  standard  than 
that  no  overwhelming  case  can  be 
made  against  him.  Is  there  no  stand- 
ard that  says  an  overwhelming  case 
ought  to  be  made  for  him?  Should 
that  not  be  our  standard?  And  If  it 
were,  can  anyone  doubt  that  Mr. 
Meese  does  not  meet  it? 

I  will  not  appeal  to  the  opinions  of 
editorial  writers,  although  there  have 
been  many  critical  editorials  written 
on  this  nomination.  I  will,  rather, 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  despite  the 
common  wisdom  In  this  city  that  this 
nomination  will  and  should  go 
through,  there  is  here  in  this  Senate 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  Nation  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  about  his 
nomination. 

That  uneasiness  reflects  the  fact 
that  Americans  in  a  sense  remain 
idealists  about  their  Government. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment whose  officials  command 
their  respect,  not  a  Government  whose 
officials  have  simply  avoided  criminal 
Indictment. 

If  we  avoid  the  responsibilities  Im- 
plicit In  the  Senate's  duty  to  advise 
and  consent  to  nominations,  we  will 
have  done  our  share  to  deepen  the 
cynicism  and  encourage  the  apathy  of 
our  citizens. 

And  that  is  an  outcome  which  will 
return  to  haunt  all  of  us,  elected  and 
appointed  officials  alike,  along  with  all 
of  the  American  people. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
firmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  again  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficieni  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  at 
the  present  moment,  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  in  agriculture, 
that  we  should  be  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  the  devising  of  an  effective 
emergency  package  to  deal  with  the 
devastating  conditions  in  American  ag- 
riculture today. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  meetings  going  on  in 
other  offices  at  this  moment.  We. 
myself  and  others,  have  made  propos- 
als to  the  majority  leader  and  others 
which  they  have  taken  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  their  consideration.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  hearing  In  the 
very  near  future  that  there  is  some 
positive  response  on  their  part. 

Mr.  I»resident,  we  have  given  some 
14  specific  suggestions  for  consider- 
ation in  an  effective  package  to  help 
the  situation  in  agriculti're,  to  protect 
against  the  future  erosion  of  equity 
values  In  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  while  that  negotia- 
tion goes  forward,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  a  portion  of  the  findings  of  the 
Report  of  the  Independent  Counsel 
concerning  Edwin  Meese  III.  I  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  place  to  begin 
than  the  forward  of  this  document. 

On  April  2.  1984.  I  took  the  oath  as  Inde- 
pendent Counsel. 

On  April  4.  1984,  I  met  with  two  former 
Special  Prosecutors.  Arthur  Hill  Christy 
and  Leon  Silverman.  Both  gave  me  the  full 
benefit  of  their  experience  In  the  staffing 
and  the  planning  of  their  Investigations. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  I 
will  have  an  opportimlty,  if  necessary, 
to  share  this  whole  document  with  my 
colleagues.  I  think  it  will  be  construc- 
tive. 

Shortly  after  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Christy  and  Mr.  Silverman,  I  met  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  members  of  his 
staff.  Mr.  Webster  tendered  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  FBI  and  he  fully  Implement- 
ed the  offer.  He  gave  me  my  choice  of 
agents  and  I  selected  four.  They  have  re- 
ported directly  to  me  and  my  staff  with  no 


parallel  reporting  to  the  FBI.  All  four 
showed  great  skill  and  devotion  to  their  as- 
signments. 

The  criterion  used  for  the  selection  of 
Deputy  Counsels  was  demonstrated  excel- 
lence at  the  bar.  I  obtained,  on  very  short 
notice,  lawyers  who  fully  qualified.  They 
are  John  D.  Aldock.  David  T.  Austem,  Rich- 
ard L.  Beizer,  James  A.  Bensfield.  and 
George  T.  FYampton,  Jr.  Their  professional 
biographies  are  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Report. 

I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
that  information  with  my  colleagues 
later: 

After  the  initial  press  coverage  associated 
with  my  apc>ointment.  I  adopted  a  policy  of 
giving  no  press  conferences. 

Each  witness  called  before  the  grand  jury 
impaneled  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
May  8.  1984.  was  given  the  customary  warn- 
ings, which  Included  the  statement  that 
anything  the  witness  said  could  be  used 
against  him.  No  witness  refused  to  testify. 
We  were  successful  in  affording  confiden- 
tiality concerning  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  we 
requested  documentation  from  a  number  of 
governmental  agencies,  the  White  House, 
and  Mr.  Meese's  counsel.  Nothing  we  re- 
quested was  withheld. 

I  received  a  letter  dated  July  11,  1984  from 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr..  requesting  me. 
as  Independent  Counsel,  to  render  my 
"opinion  concerning  the  propriety  or  ethics 
of  Mr.  Meese's  conduct."  Senator  Biden  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Model  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct 
as  the  standard  for  drafting  such  a  com- 
ment. In  addition  to  Senator  Biden's  letter. 
I  received  numerous  requests  to  submit  an 
evaluation  of  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for  the 
post  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  also  received  a  request  from  Mr. 
Meese's  counsel  to  declare  "...  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  substantiate  the  loose 
charges  of  moral  turpitude  against  Mr. 
Meese." 

The  statute  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  Independent  Counsel  confines  the  in- 
quiry to  the  question  of  whether  a  federal 
criminal  law  has  been  violated  by  the  re- 
spondent. 28  U.S.C.  :  591(c).  The  Court's 
order  directs  Independent  Counsel  to  inves- 
tigate violations  of  federal  criminal  law. 

Nowhere  in  the  statute  or  the  order  is 
there  a  directive  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  propriety  or  the  ethics  of  the  re- 
spondent's conduct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  a  question  without  my  resuming 
the  floor  being  deemed  a  second 
speech  on  this  legislative  or  calendar 
day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma reading  this  report  into  the 
Record.  I  think  it  Is  very,  very  Inter- 
esting. I  ask  this  question  not  as  a  Sen- 
ator, but  as  a  taxpayer.  Is  the  report 
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that  the  Senator  has  on  his  desk  this 
afternoon,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
same  report  that  cost  roughly  $720,000 
to  produce.  Is  that  the  report  I  have 
been  reading  about? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Those  were  legal  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  representation  of  the 
nominee  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  this  document. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  read  some  re- 
ports about  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma saying  in  all  probability— I  do  not 
want  to  misquote  my  friend— but  that 
in  all  probability  he  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
particular  vote  or  whether  he  should 
be  confirmed  or  not. 

I  was  listening  to  other  speakers  ear- 
lier today  in  the  Chamber.  It  really 
dawned  on  me  that  if  farmers  of  our 
country  had  the  same  ability  to  get 
credit  as  Mr.  Meese  had,  they  prob- 
ably would  not  be  in  the  predicament 
they  are  in  at  this  moment.  He  really 
had  tremendous  opportunities  for  re- 
ceiving loans.  I  do  not  think  any 
fanner  in  America  has  the  same  op- 
portunities or  right.  Does  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  I  certainly 
know  many  farmers— as  I  am  sure  he 
does— who  would  certainly  like  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  opportunity  to 
obtain  credit  under  the  current  condi- 
tions that  they  are  facing.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  think  we  fail  to  realize  is 
that  when  a  farmer  fails  to  get  credit 
and  is  pushed  all  the  way  to  foreclo- 
sure on  that  farm— and  there  are, 
tragically,  a  large  number  of  those 
foreclosures  that  are  taking  place,  as 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  well  knows, 
in  his  own  State— not  only  is  that  one 
farmer  impacted,  but  all  other  farmers 
are  impacted  as  well  by  the  foreclo- 
sure on  that  farm,  because  It  tends  to 
put  more  land  on  the  market:  it  tends 
to  further  erode  land  values;  that  re- 
duces the  equity  value  of  all  other 
farms:  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
aU  other  farmers  as  weU  to  obtain 
credit. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  letter  I  re- 
ceived on  February  7  of  this  year  from 
Mr.  Prank  Conway,  the  senior  vice 
president  of  McClain  County  National 
Bank  of  Purcell.  OK.  He  is  writing  to 
me  about  the  very  problem  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  brought 
up  in  regard  to  this  nomination  and 
the  obtaining  of  credit.  He  says: 

Dkar  Sknator  Borkm:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  hearing  on  Oklahoma  agri- 
culture problems.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
country  cannot  survive  without  agriculture; 
and  mostly  agriculture  in  Its  present  form.  I 
am  referring  to  family  tsrpe  farms  and 
ranches  and  free  enterprise.  If  the  U.S.  gets 
to  the  point  that  we  cannot  feed  our  Nation 
and  have  a  surplus  to  sell,  then  we  are  in 
trouble.  I  would  hate  to  see  our  economy 
continue  In  Its  present  direction  and  force 
the  small  operator  to  give  up  and  leave  only 


the  large  corporates  to  continue.  This  could 
happen  If  we  do  not  reduce  the  Interest 
rates,  the  cost  of  production  and  provide 
better  markets  for  farm  products. 

Then  he  says  this  very  interesting 
thing,  and  it  relates  back  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  question- 
ing me  about  in  regard  to  credit  and 
the  loans  obtained  by  the  nominee 
that  we  are  discussing. 

There  are  no  simple  answers,  but  from  my 
own  local  standpoint,  the  one  thing  that 
would  help  our  farmers  and  ranchers  the 
most  would  be  lower  Interest  rates;  or  pro- 
vide assistance  In  paying  Interest  due,  or 
both.  My  point  Is  that  lenders  are  going  to 
be  weakened  each  time  that  a  customer  goes 
through  foreclosure.  The  lenders  cannot 
forgive  Interest  and  compete  for  Interest 
bearing  deposits  and  stay  In  business.  They 
have  to  have  performing  loans  to  do  this. 

My  suggestion  would  be  (or  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  money  for  Interest  pay- 
ments, so  that  customers  could  stay  current 
on  their  notes.  This  does  not  have  to  be 
100%  of  the  Interest,  but  enough  to  enable 
the  borrower  to  avoid  past  due  status  and 
eventual  foreclosure.  We  need  this  type  of 
assistance  more  than  we  need  money  for 
new  or  additional  loans.  We  need  perform- 
ing loans  from  operations  already  In  exist- 
ence. 

I  realize  that  I  have  only  offered  sugges- 
tions without  solutions;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  state  and  nation  can  survive,  very 
long,  with  a  weakened  agriculture  program 
that  In  turn  could  cause  financial  failures  to 
numerous  lending  institutions  in  agricultur- 
al areas.  My  request  to  you  and  everyone  In- 
volved, would  be  to  keep  our  established 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  business  and  keep 
the  family-type  operation  in  existence; 
whatever  it  takes. 

In  other  words.  It  la  not  only  that 
farmer  who  is  being  foreclosed  upon, 
that  individual  who  Is  suffering  a  per- 
sonal tragedy,  a  great  loss.  There  are 
some  I  have  talked  to  who  have  been 
on  the  same  farm,  in  many  cases,  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  even, 
who  are  now  losing  all.  When  that 
heppens,  it  also  puts  additional  pres- 
sure on  that  lender.  He  must  find 
other  better  performing  loans  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  that  are  incurred 
when  he  has  to  foreclose  upon  land. 
As  I  say.  the  equity  value  of  that  asset 
further  erodes.  So  we  are  impacting 
the  lender's  ability  to  deal  with  other 
farms,  we  are  dealing  with  the  equity 
value  being  reduced  for  other  farmers. 
And  what  happens  shortly  is  this 
domlnq  effect  we  have  been  talking 
about.  This  cycle  begins  to  take  hold. 

That  one  fanner  carmot  get  credit  as 
other  people  appear  to  be  able  to  get 
credit  in  our  society.  He  is  foreclosed 
upon,  the  land  Is  put  up  for  sale,  the 
value  of  the  land  goes  down,  equity  for 
other  farmers  goes  down,  the  pressure 
on  the  bank  increases,  they  cannot 
cany  that  fanner  because  of  that  situ- 
ation, other  parcels  of  land  are  put  on 
the  market,  that  reduces  the  value  of 
all  the  other  land  still  there.  Before 
you  know  it,  all  the  others  are  in  trou- 
ble; before  you  know  it,  there  are 
fewer  customers  for  Main  Street  busi- 


ness and  that  Main  Street  business  as 
well  is  foreclosed  from  getting  credit. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
correct  in  the  premise  of  his  question. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  credit  on  a  fair  and 
just  basis  for  all  those  in  our  society, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  nominees 
for  positions  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  the 
White  House  staff,  or  those  who  are 
attempting  to  eke  out  an  existence  on 
the  farmlands  in  Oklahoma  or  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  spent  the  recent 
recess  in  his  State  in  agricultural 
meetings  and  hearings.  I  did  the  same 
thing.  I  am  of  the  belief  that,  as 
neighboring  States,  we  have  some 
similar  problems.  We  were  both  Oov- 
emors  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
problems  that  is  not  being  addressed 
today  with  present  farm  prices,  is 
what  Is  happening  to  the  tax  base  of 
the  United  States?  It  is  being  absolute- 
ly devastated  by  the  demise  of  the 
farmer. 

For  example,  last  Friday  night  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  BmiPZRS, 
and  myself  were  in  Jonesboro.  AR. 
There  were  400  chairs  set  up.  It  was 
advertised  as  a  farm  crisis  meeting. 
Over  2,000  farmers  and  businessmen 
appeared  at  this  particular  meeting. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  started,  a 
farmer  from  Harrisburg,  AR.  came  to 
my  hotel  room  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  in  and 
speak  to  the  group  of  fanners  and 
business  people.  He  gave  me  two  can- 
celled checks.  One  of  those  checks  was 
written  the  28th  day  of  February 
1974— not  1984,  1974.  It  was  written  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  for  State 
income  taxes  in  the  amoimt  of  $12,757. 
That  was  his  .State  income  tax  for 
1973. 

He  gave  me  another  check  payable 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  That 
check  was  in  the  amoimt  of  $81,173  for 
his  Federal  income  tax  for  the  1973 
fiscal  year. 

I  said  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  that  farmer  gave  me 
these  two  canceUed  checks  and  he 
said: 

"Senator  Pryor,  in  the  past  5  years, 
I  have  paid  not  one  pexmy  in  State  or 
Federal  income  tax  because  I  have  not 
made  a  profit." 

If  we  would  simply  multiply  this.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  and 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  by  60  or 
800.  or  1.000  farmers— maybe  a  million 
farmers  today— who  are  absolutely 
making  no  profit  whatsoever  think  of 
what  is  occiuTing.  They  want  to 
become  taxpayers  of  this  country  once 
again. 

We  are  seeing  the  infrastructure  of 
rural  America,  the  infrastructure  of 
our  tax  base  in  24  rural  States,  being 
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eroded  rapidly  by  what  is  happening. 
This  erosion  is  occurring  because  the 
farmer  is  no  longer  making  a  profit. 
And,  today  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  paying  no  income  tax  because 
they  simply  carmot  show  enough  net 
profit  to  have  any  taxable  income. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  they 
want  to  pay  taxes.  They  want  to  be 
productive.  They  want  a  net  income  to 
pay  taxes  from.  Until  we  give  them 
that  opportunity,  they  will  remain  as 
individuals  in  our  society  who  are  not 
paying  taxes,  and  we  will  see  the  tax 
base  of  our  country  steadily  decline. 
The  infrastructure  of  this  country  is 
at  grave  risk. 

It  was  described  to  me.  I  think,  in 
very  simple  but  lucid  terms,  when 
someone  said  that  this  country  is 
nothing  more  than  a  house  that  is 
built  upon  a  foundation.  That  foimda- 
tion  for  200  years  has  been  agricul- 
ture. It  has  been  the  rural,  the  social, 
the  economic  fabric  of  our  country 
that  has  made  this  foundation  of  this 
house  so  strong.  And,  today  it  is  erod- 
ing very,  very  quickly.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  important  before  this 
Senate,  or  that  can  come  before  this 
Senate  than  these  agricultural  issues, 
certainly  not  the  nomination  of  Ed 
Meese  to  be  our  Attorney  General. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
the  Senate  today  or  to  this  Congress 
or  to  this  country,  whether  you  live  in 
a  rural  State  or  an  industrial  State, 
than  to  look  at  immediate  agricultural 
credit  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  waiting  desperate- 
ly on  the  signs  of  whether  they  will 
have  enough  money  to  plant  a  1985 
crop. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  point  he  has 
made  and  the  questions  he  has  asked 
me.  I  say  to  him  only  in  response  to 
his  questions  that  I  agree  fully  with 
what  he  is  saying  about  the  improve- 
ment that  would  come  to  our  whole 
national  economy  if  we  could  again 
allow  income  and  cash  flow  back  to 
the  national  sector  so  that  whole 
sector  could  become  participants  and 
taxpayers,  paying  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  very 
serious  session  of  our  own  legislature 
in  Oklahoma.  We  had  the  experience 
last  year  where  we  had  very  substan- 
tial deficits  at  the  State  level,  and  a 
very  great  portion  of  these  deficits  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  decline  in  agri- 
culture. 

We  had  testimony  in  the  meeting 
which  I  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  of 
which  we  made  an  official  transcript 
as  a  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
hearing,  that  perhaps  90  percent  of  all 
the  farmers  in  my  State  lost  money 
last  year.  That  means,  of  course,  they 
are  not  paying  taxes.  It  means  that  a 


large  number  of  their  loans  become 
not  serviceable. 

We  said  this  morning  that  probably 
38  percent  of  all  the  agriculture  lend- 
ers in  the  country  right  now  are 
highly  leveraged,  far  beyond  what  is 
visible,  putting  them  in  the  category 
in  which  the  loans  made  to  them 
under  cun-ent  regulations  could  be 
ended  up  as  nonperforming  loans. 

If  you  take  38  percent  of  $220  bil- 
lion, you  are  talking  about  $90  billion 
or  so,  a  vast  amount  of  credit  that  is 
imperUed  right  now. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arlumsas 
knows,  those  of  us  who  are  urging 
action  are  not  asking  for  more  credit; 
we  are  asking  for  restructuring  of  the 
current  debt  so  that  we  can  give  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  realistic 
hope  that  they  can  come  out  from 
under  the  debt  burden  which  they 
now  have  while  we  try  to  structua^  our 
long-range  answers  which  will  again 
generate  cash  flow  into  the  agricultur- 
al sector. 

A  lot  of  people  have  asked  me 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
family  farm  unit  and  whether  or  not 
farmers  deserve  consideration. 

Well,  I  can  only  say  that  we  have 
given  consideration  to  those  in  need  in 
other  countries.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  at  least  indirectly  have 
underwritten  loan  guarantees  for 
South  American  countries  using  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  We 
have  underwritten  and  guaranteed 
loans  and  the  continued  viability  of 
banking  institutions  in  this  country. 
Continental  Illinois  Bank,  for  exam- 
ple. And  in  dealing  with  the  credit  in 
those  situations,  situations  that  ac- 
cording to  those  in  the  administration 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  entire  economy, 
endangering  the  future  of  the  entire 
economy,  the  figures  were  far  below 
the  $90  billion  potentially  imperiled 
right  now. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  as  we 
have  debated  over  the  past  2  or  3  years 
our  policy  in  Central  America  there 
has  been  a  general  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion on  this  floor  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  could  have  land  reform  in  the 
Central  American  coimtrles.  There 
were  those  in  this  Senate  who  wanted 
to  condition  any  further  help  to  the 
Goverrmient  of  El  Salvador,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  action  by  that  government 
to  bring  about  land  reform.  Again  and 
again  we  heard  criticism  on  this  floor 
that  it  was  not  healthy  for  a  society  or 
for  a  nation  to  have  a  dozen  families 
or  two  dozen  corporations  own  the 
basic  land  of  that  country  and  control 
the  entire  agricultural  Industry  of  a 
nation.  Yet  we  stand  by  and  glorify  as 
the  operation  of  the  free  market  the 
same  kind  of  trends  toward  concentra- 
tion, control,  and  ownership  of  land 
and  agricultural  production  in  this 
country  that  we  have  condemned  as 


inappropriate  in  neighboring  nations 
to  our  south. 

I  hear  a  lot  said  about  the  free 
market.  I  received  a  letter  yesterday 
saying.  "Why  don't  you  let  the  farm- 
ers compete  in  the  free  market?  Why 
are  you  Senators  from  agricultural 
States  asking  for  some  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  the  farmer  that  will  go 
beyond  what  the  free  market  would 
provide?" 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  free  market.  We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  a  sector  of  our 
economy  that  is  in  trouble  because  of 
its  own  inefficiency.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  sector  of  our  economy  that 
is  in  trouble  because  it  has  not  kept 
pace  technologically.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  sector  of  our  economy  that 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  because  it  has 
not  invested  in  its  means  of  produc- 
tion. There  Is  not  an  agricultural  pro- 
ducer In  the  world  as  efficient  or  cost 
effective  as  the  American  farmer. 
There  Is  not  a  productive  unit  in  agri- 
culture In  the  world  that  is  as  scientifi- 
cally advanced  as  our  American  agri- 
cultural units  on  the  average. 

There  is  not  an  agricultural  unit  in 
the  world  where  the  average  level  of 
capital  investment  has  been  as  high  as 
the  average  level  of  capital  investment 
In  the  United  States.  Our  farmers 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  compete 
on  a  level  playing  field.  They  would 
like  to  be  able  to  sell  in  the  world  mar- 
kets without  having  other  nations,  in- 
cluding some  Eluropean  communities, 
pay  export  subsidies  to  their  farmers 
for  every  bushel  of  grain  that  they 
sell.  Our  farmers  do  not  run  Into  trou- 
ble until  they  start  having  to  compete 
with  the  tretLsuries  of  other  nations. 
Our  farmers  would  like  to  have  had  a 
free  market  in  which  to  compete  un- 
interrupted by  Government  decisions 
to  impose  embargoes  which  canceled 
their  long-term  agreements  with  other 
nations,  which  cast  doubt  on  the  reli- 
ability of  the  United  States  as  a  trad- 
ing partner  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Our  farmers  would  like  to  have  the 
kind  of  free  market  they  could  control 
themselves  so  that  they  could  demon- 
strate without  interruption  by  our 
own  Goverrmient  that  they  are  reli- 
able and  can  be  counted  upon  to  fulfill 
long-term  obligations. 

But,  unfortunately,  our  farmers 
have  been  deprived  of  those  kinds  of 
free  market  opportunities.  Our  farm- 
ers would  like  to  be  able  to  sell  their 
products  based  upon  a  dollar  which 
has  an  appropriate  level  of  value  with 
other  currencies  in  the  world,  but  they 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete on  that  kind  of  level  playing  field. 
We  have  seen  every  indication  of 
that,  for  example,  in  the  recent  ru- 
mored purchase  by  one  of  our  grain 
companies  of  grain  from  Argentina 
where  the  company  purported  to  be 
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able  to  pay  the  freight  on  that  grain, 
bring  it  into  the  port  of  Houston,  pay 
a  21-cent  a  bushel  duty  on  that  grain 
and  then  sell  below  the  cost  of  grain  in 
the  United  States. 

Again.  I  received  some  letters  from 
constituents  of  mine  at  that  time 
saying,  "What  is  wrong  with  our  farm- 
ers? How  could  they  be  so  inefficient 
that  Argentine  farmers  could  sell  us 
their  grain,  pay  the  shipment  costs, 
pay  tariffs  and  duties  and  still  under- 
sell our  wheat  farmers?" 

Well,  of  course.  Mr.  President,  the 
person  who  wrote  me  the  letter  did 
not  have  the  full  story.  They  did  not 
understand  that  the  Argentine  curren- 
cy had  devalued  almost  90  percent 
compared  to  the  American  dollar  in 
the  last  year. 

When  you  buy  Argentine  wheat  or 
products  from  any  other  country  you 
first  take  our  dollars  and  buy  their 
currency  to  pay  them  in  their  own  cur- 
rency. When  you  can  now  get  twice  as 
many  units  of  Argentine  currency  for 
the  dollar  as  you  could  get  just  a  year 
ago,  you  have  cut  in  half  the  real  cost 
of  those  products  to  purchasers  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  any  unit  in  our 
economy  or  in  this  world  anyplace,  no 
matter  how  efficient  it  may  be,  that 
can  long  compete  under  those  kinds  of 
conditions.  I  .would  call  it  a  free 
market. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
other  sector  of  our  economy  which  is 
selling  its  product  cheaper  today  than 
it  did  30  years  ago  while  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  equipment  is  uses,  and 
the  other  inputs  in  its  production  have 
gone  up  fivefold  or  tenfold  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  another  sector  in  our 
economy— if  there  is,  I  do  not  know 
which  it  is— which  has  seen  its  real 
income,  its  real  standard  of  living  com- 
pared to  other  citizens  of  this  country 
almost  cut  in  half  in  the  past  35  to  40 
years,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an- 
other sector  of  our  economy  in  which 
the  life  work  of  a  person  can  be  so  im- 
mediately impacted  by  his  competitors 
as  is  true  in  agriculture  because,  as  I 
was  saying  earlier,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  neighboring  farm  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  suppose  it  is  a  large  fsu-m 
and  you  have  next  door  to  it  a  small 
family  farm  unit  that  has  been  operat- 
ed efficiently  and  effectively  with 
hard  work  for  three  of  four  genera- 
tions. Let  us  suppose  you  have  a 
farmer  on  that  family  farm,  who  is 
now  75  years  of  age.  who  has  labored 
all  his  adult  life  on  that  farm,  has 
taken  almost  no  cash  out  of  it  but 
plowed  it  all  back  by  updating  his 
equipment  and  using  the  latest  tech- 
nology and  science.  He  has  had  no  real 
cash  benefit  from  that  land,  but  over 
time  he  has  had  the  appreciated  value 
of  the  land,  its  market  price. 

Now  as  the  farm  next  to  him,  with 
large  acreage,  is  forced  onto  the 
market    by    a    farmer    who    is    going 


broke,  it  causes  a  20-percent  decrease 
in  land  values  in  that  county  in  which 
this  farm  family  has  worked  for  four 
generations. 

Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  not  be- 
cause he  was  not  efficient,  not  because 
he  did  not  plow  back,  not  because  he 
did  not  work  hard  every  day  of  his  life, 
not  because  he  was  not  careful  about 
every  dollar  he  borrowed,  he  is  wiped 
out  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time— in 
my  example,  20  percent  of  his  life's 
savings. 

I  do  not  know  of  other  units  of  our 
economy  where  ownership  is  still  so 
widely  dispersed,  where  markets  are 
still  so  dependent  on  Government 
policy,  where  this  kind  of  immediate 
negative  impact  can  occur  with  such 
speed  as  is  true  in  agriculture. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  quite  properly  addressed 
questions  to  me  about  why  we  should 
be  proceeding  with  this  nomination  at 
this  time  when  we  should  be  address- 
ing the  crisis  we  are  facing  in  agricul- 
ture. 

I  say  that  not  with  disrespect  to  this 
nominee.  1  can  imagine  that  the  weeks 
and  months  have  moved  slowly  and  he 
is  impatient  for  us  to  get  on  with 
action  on  this  nomination.  I  have 
human  sympathy  for  his  feelings.  As  I 
have  indicated,  this  is  not  a  personal 
matter  with  me.  I  have  every  inten- 
tion, unless  something  totally  unfore- 
seen comes  out  in  this  debate  that  I 
have  not  yet  heard,  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

However,  in  conscience,  I  simply 
cannot  allow  us  to  conduct  business  as 
usual  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
pretending  that  all  is  right  with  the 
world,  when  I  see  a  crisis  sweeping 
across  rural  America  that  is  not  being 
addressed  adequately;  when  the  re- 
structuring of  existing  debt  that  is 
badly  needed  is  not  going  forward; 
when  we  are  endangering  not  only  the 
farm  community  itself  but  also  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  have  pro- 
vided the  credit  that  has  made  the  ex- 
istence of  that  sector  possible  over  the 
last  several  years,  and  the  rural  com- 
munities and  the  small  businesses  of 
all  kinds  and  professional  practices  of 
all  kinds  that  rest  upon  the  well-being 
and  continued  well-being  and  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  agricultural 
sector. 

I  could  not  feel  that  I  would  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  if  I  had  not  tried,  during  these 
nomination  proceedings,  to  alert  my 
colleagues  to  what  I  think  is  the  real 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  of 
this  country,  if  we  allow  a  rapid  dees- 
calation  in  land  values,  the  basic  unit 
of  our  entire  economy,  in  a  way  that 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  impact,  a  po- 
tentially devastating  impact,  on  the 
entire  economy  of  this  country. 

So  I  can  only  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  that  it  is  because  I  share  the 
feelings  he  has  expressed  in  his  ques- 


tions to  me  that  I  feel  it  is  imp>erative 
that  we  continue  to  talk.  As  I  have 
said,  I  look  forward,  if  necessary,  to 
sharing  the  contents  of  the  special 
prosecutor's  report  and  investigation, 
word  by  word,  with  my  colleagues,  and 
of  course  many  other  additional  words 
in  relation  to  the  agricultural  crisis,  as 
well  as  words  bearing  upon  the  back- 
ground study  of  this  nominee  for 
office,  until  we  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  sufficient  response 
from  the  administration  to  this  crisis. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  my  home 
State  1  year  from  now  or  2  years  from 
now,  or  anyplace  else.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  to  New  York  City.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles,  or  to 
have  to  meet  with  the  .auto  workers 
whom  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  described  yesterday,  and 
say  to  them  that  I  stood  by  and  did 
not  raise  my  voice  and  did  not  do  ev- 
erything that  was  humanly  possible 
for  me  to  do  in  order  to  alert  my  coun- 
try to  the  danger  it  faces;  that  I  did 
not  explain  that  agriculture  generates, 
directly  and  indirectly,  20  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  this  country;  that  I  did  not 
explain  that  they  are  the  largest 
single  customer  of  those  auto  workers 
in  Detroit  today;  that  I  did  not  explain 
how  the  marketplace  had  its  impact  in 
1929,  and  the  financial  institutions  as 
they  were  impacted  in  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's  by  the  collapse  of 
American  agriculture,  the  collapse  of 
land  values  that  began  the  collapse  of 
rural  banks,  which  spilled  over  to  cor- 
respondent banks  used  by  them— that 
I  did  not  do  everything  I  could  to  avert 
that. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  did  ev- 
erything I  could.  I  hope  I  will  be  able 
to  report  that  we  had  action,  that  we 
had  an  effective  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration, which  realized  that  these 
are  real  problems,  that  these  are  not 
impersonal  statistics,  that  human 
tragedies  are  occurring,  and  tragedies 
that  are  going  to  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  all  of  us, before  we 
are  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  ball  is  now  in  the 
court  of  the  administration.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  proceed  later 
this  afternoon  to  vote  on  this  particu- 
lar nomination.  All  we  need  is  an  as- 
surance that  an  effective  package— we 
have  presented  14  proposed  parts  of 
an  effective  package  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  the  administration— will 
be  put  together.  We  have  even  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  insist  on  each  and 
every  one  of  these  14  points  worded 
exactly  as  we  have  given  it  to  them. 
We  must  have  &n  effective  package- 
not  to  satisfy  me,  not  to  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  to  meet 
the  pressing  need  we  now  face  in  the 
American  economy. 

So  the  ball  is  in  their  court.  If  we 
can  be  assured  of  a  time  certain  at 
which   we   can   vote   on   an   effective 


package,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  proceed  with  other  business. 
But  until  we  do.  I  think  we  would  all 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  as  those  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  our  entire  country,  if  we 
did  not  continue  with  our  effort  to 
alert  our  colleagues  and  those  who 
work  in  the  administration  to  the 
nature  of  the  threat  we  are  now 
facing.  I  certainly  have  that  intention, 
and  I  know  that  is  an  intention  shared 
widely  by  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  in  our  hands  and  the  hands  of 
others  now  pondering  our  proposals, 
as  to  whether  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  other  business,  including 
this  nomination.  It  is  their  responsibil- 
ity at  this  point  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency economic  situation.  We  have 
given  our  good-faith  suggestions,  and 
we  await  an  answer  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  willing  to  consider  them 
or  make  suggestions  of  their  own 
which  will  be  effective  in  meeting  this 
crisis. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  it  not  constitute  another 
speech  in  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  very 
eloquently  painted  a  picture  today  of 
how  the  traJde  policy  of  this  country  is 
affecting  our  agricultural  dilemma. 

The  Senator,  who  is  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  with  me  and 
others,  received,  back  in  December,  a 
publication  published  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  This  report,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  was  entitled  "Trade 
Policy  Prospectives:  Setting  the  Stage 
for  the  1985  Agriculture  Legislation." 

I  think  this  report  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  alarming  reports  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  in  recent 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  It 
states  that  export  subsidies  are  an  un- 
fortunate part  of  today's  agricultural 
trade  picture.  Foreign  government  as- 
sistance to  production,  processing,  and 
exports  is  faced  by  U.S.  exporters  of 
almost  all  agricultural  products. 

For  example,  let  me  just  mention  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  who  has 
brought  up  the  subject,  the  issue,  and 
the  problems  of  our  whole  trade  policy 
and  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  subsi- 
dies given  by  countries  that  our  farm- 
ers are  directly  competing  with. 

Our  farmers  today  are  not  asked  to 
directly  compete  with  their  neighbors 
in  poultry,  rice,  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
wheat.  Nor  are  they  asked  to  compete 
directly  with  farmers  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  are  asking  our  farmers  as  a 
policy  to  compete  directly  with  foreign 
governments. 


I  think  that  this  study  points  out 
the  enormous  subsidy  given;  for  exam- 
ple, to  poultry  producers  in  Brazil  and 
in  the  EEC  countries,  sometimes  as 
high  as  $400  per  metric  ton  for  broil- 
ers; also  subsidies  given  to  Italian  rice 
producers  in  excess  of  $200  per  metric 
ton;  Japanese  rice  producers  as  high  as 
$1,000  per  metric  ton;  the  Taiwan  rice 
producer  roughly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $450  per  metric  ton. 

I  know  when  we  talk  about  trade, 
when  we  talk  about  subsidies,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  knows  full  well 
what  we  are  up  against  because  every 
time  we  talk  about  trade  we  hear  the 
response.  "Well,  we  all  want  to  be  free 
traders,  we  are  a  free  trade  country, 
and  that  is  our  policy." 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  thinks  that 
our  farmers  today  have  free  trade,  he 
has  another  thought  coming.  Some 
people  don't  want  to  do  anything  or 
we  might  enter  into  a  trade  war,  my 
response  and  the  response  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  is  we  are  in  a  trade 
war  at  this  moment.  Not  only  are  we 
losing  that  trade  war  at  this  moment, 
but  we  do  not  even  have  a  gim  that  is 
loaded,  and  we  are  losing  that  trade 
war  without  ever  having  fired  one 
shot.  We  are  losing  a  trade  war.  The 
farmers  are  losing  a  trade  war.  Our  ex- 
porters are  losing  a  trade  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  baffles  me  beyond 
imagination  to  still  hear  people  say. 
"Well,  let  us  not  start  a  trade  war." 

The  bottom  line  is  we  are  in  that 
trade  war.  We  are  losing  that  trade 
war  today,  and  we  have  yet  to  fire  the 
first  shot. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  very  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  today  was  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  can  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  colleagues  that  Senator 
Levin's  statement— I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas without  my  yielding  constitut- 
ing a  speech  for  the  purposes  of  devis- 
ing the  number  of  speeches  I  made  on 
the  floor  during  this  calendar  day  and 
that  when  I  resume  the  floor  later  it 
still  be  considered  to  be  part  of  my 
first  speech  for  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  This  morning  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  Senator  Levin, 
eloquently  expressed  what  the  farmers 
of  our  rural  State  and  the  citizens  of 
our  rural  State  have  been  waiting  to 
hear.  That  is  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis  in  rural  America 
by  someone  who  represents  a  State 
with  relatively  little  agricultural  pro- 
duction; and  more  importantly,  how  it 
affects  his  own  constituency  and  the 
infrastructure  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

I  applaud  Senator  Levin  for  his  elo- 
quence in  his  statement  and  his  sym- 


pathy toward  the  problem  that  we  are 
facing  today  because  that  great  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  certainly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  if  the  farmers  do  not  sur- 
vive they  do  not  buy  trucks,  they  do 
not  buy  tractors,  they  do  not  buy  cars, 
and  this  is  going  to  have  a  domino 
effect  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  to  members  of  the 
groups  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  last  week  while  in  my  home 
State  touring  the  agricultural  sector.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  mention 
this  to  them.  I  said: 

Fellows.  I  am  not  sure  you  are  going  to 
drive  your  tractors  back  to  Washington  or 
not.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  coming 
back.  I  am  not  saying  I  advise  you  to  get  on 
your  tractors  and  come  back  to  Washington 
or  not.  That  is  your  business. 

But,  I  did  say  this: 

If  you  do  get  on  your  tractor,  and  if  you 
do  come  back  to  Washington,  bring  your 
banker  with  you  because  the  banker  today 
is  in  the  soup. 

The  small  rural  banker,  of  which  6 
percent  are  on  what  they  call  the  trou- 
ble list,  that  banker  today  is  part  of 
the  financial  infrastructure  of  our 
great  country  and  is  in  almost  as  much 
danger  today  of  extinction  and  going 
out  of  business  as  many  of  our  farm- 
ers. 

We  see  a  new  coalition  in  America*'of 
farmers  and  bankers  and  small  busi- 
ness people  who  are  joining  together 
to  come  forward  and  try  to  make  ends 
meet  out  of  a  catastrophic  agricultural 
policy  that  is  going  to  mean  the 
demise  of  the  infrastructure  of  our 
entire  country. 

A  great  concern  I  have  sensed  over 
the  past  several  days  and  weeks.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  when  I  was  back  home  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  believe  that 
my  very  distinguished  friend  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  my  very  good 
friend,  Mr.  Exon,  from  Nebraska, 
would  both  agree  with  me  on  this.  It  is 
a  rough  accusation,  but  I  believe,  Mr. 
President  that  today  it  is  the  unstated 
policy  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  to  delay  giving 
borrowers  a  decision.  At  the  State  and 
local  levels,  in  the  district  levels  they 
are  probably  unaware  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  tell  them 
"No."  I  think  they  are  going  to  say  to 
that  farmer:  "Well,  you  come  back. 
We  cannot  talk  to  you  until  March  26. 
You  come  back  and  bring  all  of  your 
information  and  we  will  visit  with  you 
about  your  problem."  And  then  March 
26  is  going  to  come  and  that  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  probably  their  chil- 
dren, are  going  to  walk  in  there  and 
they  are  going  to  talk  about  their 
farm  problem;  they  have  to  have  this"" 
money  to  plant  that  crop. 

And,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  never  going  to  give  them  a  final 
answer.  They  are  going  to  say:  "Well, 
you  have  to  go  back  and  get  some 
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more  Information  from  your  CPA.  you 
have  to  get  some  information  from 
your  bank,  you  have  to  get  some  more 
information  from  the  ASCS  office  or 
some  other  farm-oriented  agency  or 
organization." 

One.  I  think  it  is  the  poUcy  to  bury 
and  innundate  the  farmers  in  redtape. 
Two,  I  think  it  is  the  policy  for  them 
to  by  benign  neglect,  ultimately  t)e 
saying  to  that  farmer  that  some  of  you 
will  go  out  of  business,  and  we  are 
going  to  frustrate  you  to  death,  and  fi- 
nally hopefully  you  will  just  walk  off 
from  that  farm  and  we  will  put  it  on 
the  auction  block. 

1  hope  that  is  not  the  policy  of  our 
country.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
send  David  Stockman  a  bouquet  be- 
cause it  was  his  statement  which  I 
think  became  the  catalyst  or  the  light- 
ning rod  whereby  the  farmers,  bank- 
ers, and  small  businesses  of  this  coun- 
try united  with  a  common  concern  and 
a  common  goal.  That  goal  is  to  reject 
the  philosophy  that  25  or  30  percent 
of  our  whole  economic  agricultural 
structure  should  be  allowed  to  go 
down  the  drain. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  sad  he',  made 
that  statement.  The  saddest,  part 
about  it  is  that  that  statement  seem- 
ingly represents  not  just  the  state- 
ment of  a  man  named  David  Stock- 
man. It  represents  the  philosophy  of 
government,  it  represents  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  administration  and  a 
policy  of  this  administration  with 
regard  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
farmers. 

Finally,  when  Mr.  Stockman  said,  or 
implied,  that  the  farmers  were  ineffi- 
cient, implied  that  the  farmers  had 
gone  out  there  to  capitalize  and  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  on  land  specula- 
tion during  an  inflationary  period,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in 
Montrose,  AR,  dated  February  13. 
This  letter  was  from  a  man  named 
Duane  Massey,  Post  Office  Box  387, 
Montrose.  AR. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  his 
letter,  but  I  would  like  to  read  a  para- 
graph or  two  from  this  farmer  from 
south  Arkansas.  He  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  He  talked  about  what 
Mr.  Stockman  had  said  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  letter,  then  he  said: 

"Conservation"  Is  a  key  word  In  our 
"fanning  vocabulary". 

Our  latest  model  tractor  was  purchased 
when  it  was  4  years  old,  and  Is  now  8  years 
old.  Our  main  tractors  range  from  6  years 
old  with  nearly  4.000  hours  on  It,  to  13  years 
old  with  nearly  8.000  hours  on  It. 

Our  combine  Is  12  years  old.  We  have  two 
cotton  pickers,  one  17  and  the  other  18 
years  old. 

We  have  three  grain  trucks,  ranging  from 
Jl  years  to  35  years  old,  on  which  I.  person- 
ally, built  the  grain  beds.  I  have  owned  some 
of  these  trucks  for  over  20  years. 

Our  family  car  is  eight  years  old  and  has 
130.000  miles  on  It.  Our  farm  pick-up  Is  7 
years  old  and  has  150,000  on  it. 


My  wife  works  off  the  farm,  and  her 
income  supplements  our  living  expenses,  so 
most  of  our  farm  expenses  go  directly  Into 
crop  production.  Yet.  our  1984  crop  did  not 
pay  even  those  expenses,  much  less,  leave 
any  margin  of  profit  that  might  enable  us  to 
make  a  payment  on  even  one  of  the  items 
mentioned  above,  that  are  In  such  bad  need 
of  replacement. 

I  do  not  think  all  of  our  farmers  are 
Inefficient  and  I  certainly  do  not  think 
all  of  our  farmers  out  there  should  be 
described  as  land  speculators  who  try 
to  make  profits  during  an  inflationary 
period  from  the  rising  cost  of  land. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  my 
statement.  I  wish  to  simply  say  once 
again  and  reiterate,  as  I  did  when  I  got 
up.  that  there  Is  no  matter  more  press- 
ing before  the  Congress  and  before  the 
country  than  reaching  out  and  solving 
this  problem— no  longer  talking  about 
the  problem,  but  solving  and  finding  a 
solution  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  do  It.  I 
reiterate  that  I  am  very  hopeful  we 
can  postpone  the  nomination  process 
of  Mr.  Meese  because  I  think  that 
ranks  way  down  the  line  in  importance 
and  priority  compared  to  the  farm 
crisis  that  we  face. 

I  see  my  very  distinguished  friend 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon.  on  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    (Mr. 
CoHEii).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  far 
more  urgent  that  we  set  a  prompt 
timeUble  to  legislatively  address  the 
agricultural  crisis  than  it  is  to  resolve 
the  Meese  confirmation.  But  the 
Meese  confirmation  being  the  pending 
business,  I  wanted  to  address  a  few  re- 
marks this  afternoon  to  that  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese 
to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Eleven  times  the  Senate  has  rejected 
nominees  for  Cabinet-level  positions, 
and  in  three  instances  it  involved  the 
position  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  suspect  that  Is  be- 
cause the  position  of  Attorney  Gener- 
al may  well  be  considered  the  post 
next  most  important  to  that  of  the 
President.  The  Attorney  General,  as 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  Nation,  is  In  essence  the  lawyer  for 
the  Government,  and  since  in  our 
country  the  Government  is  of.  by  and 
for  the  people,  the  Attorney  General 
is  the  lawyer  for  the  people. 

The  Office  of  Attorney  General  was 
created  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 
and  according  to  the  act  Itself,  the 
only  statutory  qualification  a  nominee 
for  the  position  must  have  is  that  he 
or  she  be  "a  meet  person,  learned  in 
the  law."   Meet   is  a  rather  archaic 


word  now.  but  It  means  fit  or  proper. 
Mr.  President.  Edwin  Meese  does  not 
fit  that  description. 

In  a  way.  we  have  been  fortunate 
with  this  nomination.  Because  of  the 
unusual  number  of  allegations  made 
against  Mr.  Meese  during  his  tenure  as 
chief  of  staff  for  the  President,  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  385-page 
report  by  Independent  Counsel  Jacob 
Stein,  cataloging  and  detailing  the  fac- 
tual bases  behind  approximately  a 
dozen  different  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct. We  have  an  unusually  Indepth 
picture  of  just  how  Mr.  Meese  con- 
ducts his  personal  and  professional  af- 
fairs. We  should  use  this  information, 
since  we  have  it.  to  make  the  most  in- 
formed judgment  possible  about  Mr. 
Meese.  We  should  read  the  facts  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions  about  his 
nature,  his  Instincts,  his  sensitivities, 
his  fitness  for  the  job  of  Attorney 
General. 

I  have  done  that.  I  have  reviewed 
the  Stein  report,  and  have  followed 
the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  analyzed  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  Based  on  the  results  of  this 
process,  I  find  serious  fault  with  Mr. 
Meese's  fitness  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Meese  is  Insensitive  to  protect- 
ing the  public  trust  in  Government. 

Mr.  Meese  avoids  accepting  responsi- 
bility t6T  his  conduct  by  reaching  for 
excuses  to  justify  earlier  actions. 

Mr.  Meese  Is  reluctant  and  evasive  in 
disclosing  the  truth  both  to  Congress 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  Meese  has  a  pattern  of  selective 
memory  that  neatly  protects  him  from 
embarrassing  or  implicating  himself. 

In  short.  Mr.  Meese  reveals  and  does 
only  that  which  Is  the  very  minimum 
necessary  to  get  by.  And  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  insufficient  to  get  this 
Senator's  vote  for  his  confirmation. 
Let  me  explain  In  greater  detail. 

IHSENSITIVITY  TO  PROTBCTIHC  THB  PUBLIC 
THOST 

First  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Meese's  con- 
cern for  protecting  the  public's  trust 
in  Its  government.  Executive  Order 
11222  opens  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  policy,  and  indeed,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent one: 

Where  government  is  based  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  every  citizen  Is  enti- 
tled to  have  complete  confidence  In  the  In- 
tegrity of  his  government.  Each  Individual 
officer,  employee,  or  adviser  of  government 
must  help  to  earn  and  must  honor  that 
trust  by  his  own  Integrity  and  conduct  In  all 
official  actions. 

Mr.  Meese  has  demonstrated  a  fun- 
damental insensitivlty  to  that  concern. 
First,  he  failed  to  disclose  his  personal 
Involvement  or  recuse  himself.  In  the 
appointment  of  John  McKean  to  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  when  he 
had  received,  through  Mr.  McKean. 
$60,000  in  loans  to  cover  his  personal 
debts  and  finances.  Just  picture  one  of 
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us  in  that  sltutatlon.  You  su-e  in  a 
meeting  with  three  or  four  of  the 
other  top  Presidential  advisers,  to  go 
over  a  number  of  selections  for  Presi- 
dential appointment.  According  to  Mr. 
Meese,  your  role  Is  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  anyone  the  group  disapproves 
of— meaning,  the  name  has  to  get 
through  this  group  before  it  can  get  to 
the  President.  The  name  of  McKean 
comes  up.  You  are  asked  for  your 
opinion. 

Would  you  not  feel  obligated  to  at 
least  explain  your  financial  relation- 
ship with  Mr^  McKean  at  that  time?  It 
Is  such  an  obvious  instinct,  but  one 
that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  have.  Not  only 
that,  but  Mr.  Meese  also  received  a 
memo  from  McKean,  in  preparation 
for  a  meeting  the  two  of  them  had, 
and  two  Items  listed  for  discussion  at 
that  meeting  were  interest  arrange- 
ments for  the  outstanding  loans  made 
through  McKean,  and  McKean's  Inter- 
est In  obtaining  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  his  Federal  position  on  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors.  Should 
you  not  have  another  person  present 
at  that  meeting,  if  you  have  it  at  all? 
Should  you  not  recuse  yourself  from 
consideration  of  the  permanent  ap- 
pointment? Would  not  lights  go  off  in 
your  head  signaling  the  possibility 
that  the  relationship  between  those 
two  agenda  items  could  look  bad?  Not 
for  Ed  Meese.  First,  he  does  not  recall 
seeing  the  memo,  but  second,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  baldly  asserts— that  "I 
honestly  believe  to  an  objective 
person,  I  did  not  create  an  appearance 
of  impropriety."  E^'en  the  timid  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  found  an  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety  in  the 
McKean  matter. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  as 
to  the  actual  facts  surrounding  the 
loans— that  they  were  not  made,  in 
fact,  with  McKean's  money,  but  with 
money  from  his  company;  that  they 
were  made  at  prevailing  market  rates; 
that  Mr.  Meese  maintains  he  always 
knew  It  was  not  McKean's  money, 
even  though  that  is  not  what  he  wrote 
on  his  disclosure  form.  On  the  issue  of 
an  actual  conflict  of  interest,  those 
factors  may  or  may  not  be  relevant. 
But  clearly  revelant  here  is  that  Mr. 
Meese  displayed  insensitivlty  to  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  Interest, 
and  In  so  doing,  an  Insensitivlty  to 
guarding  the  public's  trttst  In  the  oper- 
ations of  our  Government. 

Second,  Mr.  Meese  followed  the 
same  pattern  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thomas  Barrack  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
He  neither  recused  himself  nor  dis- 
closed his  personal  Involvement  with 
Mr.  Barrack  when  Barrack's  name 
came  before  the  Senior  Personnel 
Conunlttee  for  approval.  Mr.  Meese's 
Involvement  with  Mr.  Barrack  per- 
tained to  the  sale  of  his  California 
home.  Mr.  Meese  had  failed  to  sell  his 


house  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  and 
consequently  was  carrying  the  burden 
of  two  mortgages  for  that  period  of 
time  on  two  very  expensive  houses. 
Mr.  Barrack  found  a  buyer  for  Idr. 
Meese  within  2  to  3  weeks  of  being 
asked  for  help.  And,  Mr.  Barrack  did 
not  ask  for  nor  was  he  paid  a  real 
estate  commission  or  a  finder's  fee. 
Yet  Mr.  Meese  disclosed  none  of  this 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  Personnel 
Committee. 

Third,  Mr.  Meese  accepted  and  has 
retained  his  promotion  to  colonel  in 
the  Army  Reserve  despite  the  fact 
that  he  knows  but  for  his  illegal  trans- 
fer from  Retired  to  Active  Reserve, 
such  a  promotion  could  not  have  been 
possible.  There  were  actually  two 
issues  of  concern  here.  First,  the  Army 
unlawfully  placed  Mr.  Meese  on  Active 
Reserve  and,  shortly  thereafter  put 
into  place  action  on  his  possible  pro- 
motion. The  Army  Inspector  General 
determined  that  Mr.  Meese  was  not  el- 
igible at  that  time  for  placement  in 
the  Active  Reserve  and  that  the  Army 
had  actually  violated  its  own  regula- 
tions. Subsequent  to  that  action,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Meese's  proihotional  oppor- 
tunity arose,  but  suck  a  promotion  at 
the  time  it  was  sought  was  determined 
by  Army  superiors  to  require  special 
treatment  and  therefore  cautioned 
against  it.  The  promotion  itself,  appar- 
ently, did  not  violate  Army  regula- 
tions—there is  discretion  in  this  area 
within  the  Army  Reserve— but  it  tur- 
talnly  required  special  treatment  and 
unusually  swift  action.  Despite  the 
cautions,  however,  the  Army  granted 
the  promotion. 

Now,  upon  hearing  about  this  situa- 
tion and  the  difficulties  Involved,  and 
even  assuming  Mr.  Meese  heard  about 
this  after  the  fact— and  that  is  open  to 
question— Mr.  Meese  has  taken  no  step 
to  try  to  rectify  the  situation.  He  has 
accepted  and  retains  the  promotion— a 
promotion  that,  again,  but  for  the  ille- 
gal reinstatement  to  active  duty,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have— a  pro- 
motion that  despite  the  Illegal  rein- 
statement, was  granted  through  the 
exercise  of  special  treatment.  He  has 
without  any  qualms  accepted  and  re- 
tained the  fruits  of  an  Illegal  action. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Meese  failed  to  disclose 
a  $15,000  loan  made  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Meese.  because,  he  said,  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  thing  he  thought  he  had  to 
disclose.  He  was  wrong.  Likewise,  he 
did  not  disclose  the  stock  he  pur- 
chased with  the  loan  money,  because, 
he  says,  he  forgot  about  that. 

Finally,  In  an  off-hand  remark  made 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Meese  probably  most  accu- 
rately described  his  near  contempt  for 
the  need  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
conflicts  of  interest  or  ethical  miscon- 
duct. You  will  remember  that  the 
transition  trust  paid  $10,000  to  Mr. 
Meese  as  moving  expenses  but  upon 
determining  such  reimbursement  to  be 


of  dubious  legality,  the  trust  records 
were  changed  to  reflect  the  payment 
as  consulting  fees.  When  asked  if  he 
should  have  handled  the  payment  to 
himself  of  the  $10,000  from  the  transi- 
tion trust  differently,  Mr.  Meese  said, 
"Well,  Senator,  perhaps  today  I  would 
go  through  that  rigmarole  to  avoid 
even  Common  Cause  finding  anything 
to  question."  That  "rigmarole"  was. 
the  return  of  funds  Improperly  paid 
him  for  moving  expenses,  submitting  a 
bill  for  consulting  fees,  and  then  re- 
ceiving appropriate  payment  for  the 
consulting  fees.  What  most  people  call 
ethical  care  and  sensitivity,  Mr.  Meese 
labels  "rigmarole." 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Meese 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  careless 
man  when  It  comes  to  concern  for  the 
public's  trust  in  its  Government.  He 
could  have  taken  small  steps  that 
would  have  helped  to  dispel  suspicion 
of  favored  treatment,  but  Mr.  Meese 
failed  to  have  even  the  sensitivity  to 
identify  the  ethically  dubious  situa- 
tion. As  he  said  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee relative  to  the  McKean  nomi- 
nation, "the  appearance  problem 
never  crossed  my  mind  at  all."  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that. 

EXCITSSS 

Second,  Mr.  Meese  avoids  accepting 
responsibility  for  his  past  conduct  by 
reaching  for  excuses  to  justify  earlier 
actions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  discon- 
certing aspects  of  this  nominee.  He  is  a 
man  of  excuses— and  to  find  his  ex- 
cuses, he  searches  the  subtlety  of  the 
record  religiously.  He  will  do  almost 
anything  to  avoid  admitting  yhat 
might  be  the  true  nature  of  a  situation 
if  it  will  place  him  in  an  unfavorable 
light.  Let  me  give  several  examples: 

First.  The  question  was  raised  at  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  about 
the  propriety  of  his  nomination  to  be 
Attorney  General  In  light  of  his  politi- 
cal connections  to  the  President.  The 
Watergate  special  prosecutor's  report 
had  expressed  serious  reservations 
about  placing  anyone  too  close  politi- 
cally to  the  President  in  the  position 
of  Attorney  General,  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  expressed 
their  sympathy  for  such  a  concern. 
When  asked  how  he  felt  about  t^Js  sit- 
uation, what  did  Mr.  Meese  say?  Did 
he  admit  that  his  connections  to  the 
1980  campaign  of  the  President  were 
intimate  and  that  Indeed  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  campaign  advisers  but 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Watergate  report  for 
various  reasons?  No.  Mr.  Meese  looked 
for  the  excuse,  and  found  it  in  this 
answer  Paraphrasing  his  words,  he 
said.  "I  wasn't  the  campaign  manager 
or  finance  director,  which  are  the  posi- 
tions the  Watergate  report  refers  to.  I 
was  just  the  deputy  campaign  manag- 
er Involved  only  in  issues  and  policy 
and  not  In  handing  out  political  favors 
or  dealing  with  the  various  political  in- 
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terest  groups."  He  said,  and  this  is  an 
exact  quotation:  "I  was  not  a  chief  po- 
litical adviser."  Now  I  find  that  ex- 
tremely hard  to  accept.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  intent  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Watergate  report  and  the 
Senators  who  support  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  people,  Mr.  Meese 
looked  for  the  angle  that  he  could  use 
to  wiggle  out  of  an  otherwise  difficult 
situation. 

Second.  Mr.  Meese  was  questioned  at 
some  length  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee about  his  relationship  to  Thomas 
Barrack  and  the  sale  of  his  La  Mesa 
home.  Let's  set  the  scene  based  on  the 
facts  and  findings  contained  in  the 
Stein  report.  The  Meeses  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  buyer  for  their  home  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  They  were  car- 
rying two  very  large  first  mortgages, 
as  well  as  a  second  and  a  third  on  one 
of  the  houses.  They  were  not  able  to 
meet  those  obligations  and  were,  in 
short,  financially  strapped.  They  were 
anxious  to  sell  their  home— anxious 
enough  to  mention  it  to  Pendleton 
James  at  a  family  barbecue  on  August 
8,  1982.  It  was  so  important,  in  fact, 
that  that  very  night  at  the  barbecue, 
James  called  Barrack,  a  California  real 
estate  man,  and  asked  for  his  assist- 
ance in  helping  the  Meeses  to  sell 
their  house.  Barrack  agreed  to  help 
and  found  a  buyer  and  closed  on  the 
house  in  less  than  1  month. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  were  to 
meet  Mr.  Barrack  for  the  first  time  at 
a  dinner  meeting  at  a  Georgetown  res- 
taurant and  wondered  how  they  would 
recognize  their  patron  who  did  them 
such  a  favor  without  ever  meeting 
them,  Mrs.  Meese  said.  "Oh,  well  rec- 
ognize him.  He'll  be  the  one  with  the 
halo  around  his  head." 

Now  that  is  all  fact.  It  is  in  the  Stein 
report  and  it  bears  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Meese  created  an 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
supporting  Mr.  Barrack's  appoint- 
ment: Did  Mr.  Barrack  do  anything  of 
value  for  Mr.  Meese  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment?  I  think  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  would  agree  that  selling 
a  house  that  had  been  on  the  market 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  without  a 
commission  or  finder's  fee  was  provid- 
ing something  of  value.  Mrs.  Meese 
certainly  saw  it  that  way.  But  what 
does  Mr.  Meese  say  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  on  the  subject, 
when  it  was  beneficial  to  him  to  down- 
play the  role  Mr.  Barrack  had  in  his  fi- 
nancial dealings?  The  following  ex- 
change with  Senator  Specter  occured: 
Senator  Specteh.  Has  anybody  contended, 
Mr.  Meese.  that  you  knew  about  the  finan- 
cial Involvement  of  Mr.  Barrack— and  you 
have  testified  that  you  found  out  about  it 
first  in  1984— has  anybody  made  any  sugges- 
tion to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  Meese.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Senator, 
other  than  an  implication  In  the  so-called 
Common  Cause  report. 

Senator  Spector.  And  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  implication? 
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Mr.  Meese.  The  implication  was  that 
somehow,  he  had  been  helpful  to  me  In  this 
sale.  And  of  course,  that  Is  refuted  by  the 
facts,  other  than  what  is  described  as  the  In- 
consequential assistance  In  finding  a  buyer. 

"Inconsequential  assistance. "  Do  we 
really  think  that  is  how  Mr.  Meese  felt 
at  the  time  the  house  sale  went 
through?  Could  that  be  how  he  felt 
when  he  was  being  hounded  by  his 
creditors,  in  large  part,  because  he  was 
still  carrying  the  burden  of  a  second 
house?  Is  that  why  the  second  most 
powerful  person  of  the  land  had 
dinner  with  a  person  he  had  never 
met?  Barrack  was  the  Meeses'  benefsu;- 
tor,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  so 
much  so  that  Mrs.  Meese  said  they 
would  recognize  him  by  his  halo. 

Third.  A  third  example.  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Meese  offer  to  give  up  his  promo- 
tion in  the  Army  Reserve  when  he 
found  out  about  all  the  difficulties  and 
concerns  people  had  with  it  and  that  it 
was  based  on  an  illegal  reinstatement 
to  active  duty?  Here  is  his  excuse— it 
was  the  Army's  fault.  The  following 
exchange  took  place  between  Mr. 
Meese  and  Senator  DeConciwi  on  this 
subject: 

Senator  DeCohcini.  How  do  you  feel 
about  having  that  commission?  Does  that 
trouble  you? 

Mr.  Meese.  Senator.  It  doesn't  trouble  me 
in  this  sense.  I  was  fully  qualified  by  the 
constructive  credit  for  the  promotion,  and 
the  Army  made  the  decisions,  and  I  felt  I 
had  done  everything  possible  to  preclude 
any  kind  of  special  treatment,  or  any  misap- 
propriation of  the  regulations.  In  retro- 
spect, what  I  feel  Is  that  if  I  was— if  the 
proper  regulations  were  not  followed,  all  of 
the  Army  redtape  and  technicalities  was  not 
followed  in  returning  me  to  active  status, 
the  fact  that  I  was  returned  to  active  status, 
operated  on  active  status,  went  on  active 
duty  for  several  days  during  the  period  of 
time,  that  effectively,  any  irregularities 
were  waived  by  the  Army,  and  I  was  proper- 
ly promoted. 

Senator  DeCohcini.  And  you  don't  feel 
any  obligation  about  receiving  that,  even 
now  that  you  know  that  there  was  applica- 
ble laws,  regulations,  administrative  proce- 
dures that  were  misapplied,  violated,  or  ig- 
nored? 

Mr.  Meese.  Well,  as  the  Inspector-General 
pointed  out.  when  he  conducted  an  Investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  I  believe  in  1983,  all  of 
these  things  could  have  been  corrected  by 
the  paperwork  within  the  Army,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  not,  and  the  Inspector- 
General's  report  was  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  they  were  the  ones  that 
decided  that  no  further  action  should  be 
taken,  and  that  the  promotion  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

"Any  irregularities  were  waived  by 
the  Army,"  he  says.  "The  Army  made 
the  decisions."  "They  were  the  ones 
that  decided  that  no  further  action 
should  be  taken  and  that  the  promo- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  continue."  In 
short,  so  long  as  It  was  the  Army's  ille- 
gality, and  since  they  haven't  seen  fit 
to  correct  It.  Mr.  Meese  doesn't  feel 
obligated  to  offer  to  correct  it  either. 
It  is  not  my  fault,  says  Mr.  Meese;  it  is 


the  Army's,  and  he  just  happens  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  it. 

Fourth.  At  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing.  Senator  Metzehbaom  asked 
Mr.  Meese  some  questions  at>out  an^ar- 
ticle  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  2,  1984,  in  which  a 
lawyer  for  Mr.  Meese  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "Ed  Meese  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  under  any  circumstances"  re- 
garding who  actually  altered  the 
checks  for  the  transition  trust  from 
"moving  expenses"  to  "'consulting 
fees."  Did  Mr.  Meese  take  the  error 
head  on  and  explain  just  why  his  at- 
torney said  that— like  maybe  his  attor- 
ney didn't  know  all  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Meese's  involvement  with  the 
transition  trust?  No,  Mr.  Meese 
searches  for  the  excuse,  and  he  finds  it 
in  this  exchange  with  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum: 

Senator  Metzehbaum.  Now.  Isn't  that 
statement  (in  the  Washington  Post  article) 
false? 

Mr  Meese.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Senator. 
I  don't  know  who  did  the  actual  work  of  cor- 
recting the  records.  I  talked  to  someone— I 
believe  It  was  Ms.  von  Damm— but  I  don't 
know  whether  It  was  her,  the  bookkeeper  or 
who  else  may  have  had  the  technical  re- 
sponsibility of  correcting  the  records. 

Senator  Metzewbaum.  But  (Mr.  Wallach) 
made  the  sUtement  that  Ed  Meese  has  no 
knowledge  of  that  at  all  under  any  circum- 
stances. Do  you  think  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Meese.  I  think  It  Is,  because  I  don't 
luiow  who  did  the  actual  job. 

Mr.  Meese  had  previously  testified 
that  he  believed  he  told  Helen  von 
Damm  to  change  the  records,  but  now 
he  says  that,  technically,  his  attorney 
was  correct,  because  he  did  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  exactly  who  it  was 
who  took  pen  in  hand  and  actually 
changed  the  records.  So  he  says  that 
the  statement  by  his  attorney  is  true, 
having  found  the  technical  excuse,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  who  did  the 
"actual  job." 

EVASIVENESS 

That  incident  also  exemplifies  the 
third  point  I  want  to  elaborate  on 
about  Mr.  Meese— that  he  is  reluctant 
and  evasive  in  disclosing  the  truth 
both  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
He  is  far  from  candid  and  forthright. 
He  says  and  acknowledges  only  that 
which  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge, 
and  even  then  it  is  done  only  begrudg- 
ingly. 

For  instance,  during  the  first  set  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  asked  Mr.  Meese,  for  the 
record,  to: 

Please  state  what  personal  knowledge  (he 
had)  relative  to  the  President  Carter's 
papers  being  physically  available  to  the 
Reagan  campaign. 

He  replied  to  that  question  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  effort  by  the 
1980  Reagan-Bush  Presidential  campaign, 
or  anybody  associated  with  that  campaign, 
to  obtain  from  the  Carter  administration,  or 


the  1980  Carter-Mondale  Presidential  cam- 
paign, any  private  material  or  information. 

While  it  may  or  may  not  be  helpful 
to  know  that  Mr.  Meese  was  not  aware 
of  any  effort  to  obtain  Carter  cam- 
paign or  White  House  materials,  that 
was  not  responsive  to  the  question  I 
had  asked  him.  I  had  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  Carter 
campaign  or  White  House  materials 
being  present  in  the  Reagan  campaign. 
So  I  tried  again.  On  March  9,  1984,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Meese,  stating  that  his 
reply  to  my  question  had  been  nonre- 
sponsive.  I  asked  him  again  to  answer 
my  earlier  question  specifically  and  in 
full.  Mr.  Meese  never  answered  that 
letter.  On  March  25,  1984,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  asked  Mr.  Meese  a 
similar  question.  The  reporter  wrote: 

(H)e  (Meese)  was  silent  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  said.  "  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
effort  to  obtain  them.  (Empha&ts  added.) 

Because  Mr.  Meese's  nomination  was 
in  question  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Stein  investigation,  I  withheld  pursu- 
ing the  matter  further  at  that  time, 
until  it  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Meese's  name  would  again  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  for  approval.  When 
that  became  clear,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Meese  again.  In  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 21,  1984,  I  asked  Mr.  Meese  to 
state  whether  or  not  he  remembered 
seeing  eight  specific  documents  from 
the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  and  I 
restated  my  earlier  question. 

Did  you  during  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign believe,  or  have  any  knowledge,  that 
copies  of  nonpublic  documents  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Carter  campaign  were 
physically  available  to.  or  in  the  possession 
of.  the  Reagan  campaign? 

Mr.  Meese  answered  that  letter  on 
January  23,  1985.  He  said  he  did  not 
remember  seeing  any  of  the  eight  doc- 
uments I  listed  and  he  stated: 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  the 
1980  Presidential  campaign  I  did  not  believe 
or  have  any  knowledge  that  copies  of  non- 
public documents  that  had  been  improperly 
obtained  (emphasis  added)  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Carter  campaign  were  phys- 
ically available  to  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Reagan  campaign. 

Again,  Mr.  Meese  evaded  my  clear 
question.  I  did  not  ask  whether  Mr. 
Meese  had  known  about  nonpublic 
Carter  documents  being  improperly 
obtained.  I  asked  if  he  knew  if  non- 
public Carter  documents  were  in  the 
Reagan  campaign,  period,  however 
they  had  been  obtained. 

Senator  Leahy,  on  my  behalf,  posed 
these  questions  a  final  time  at  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearing.  Mr.  Meese 
finally  answered.  When  Senator 
Leahy  asked  Mr.  Meese  why  he  had 
failed  to  answer  these  questions  previ- 
ously, Mr.  Meese  said  he  had  tried  to 
be  precise  in  his  writing  to  a  Senator, 
and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  understand 
just  what  was  being  asked.  Besides 
being  another  excuse,  it  is  an  excuse  I 
have  a  hard  time  believing.  The  letters 
were  clear,  so  clear,  in  fact,  that  I  be- 


lieve Mr.  Meese  had  to  actually  work 
at  avoiding  the  intent  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Meese  was  simply  trying  to  pro- 
vide me  with  as  little  information  as 
possible.  I  can  conclude  nothing  other 
than  that,  since  the  question  was  so 
clear  and  the  answers  so  misdirected 
or  qualified. 

As  another  example  of  this  evasive- 
ness, look  at  how  Mr.  Meese  answered 
questions  posed  to  him  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  issue  of  at- 
torney fees  for  the  investigation  by 
the  independent  counsel.  He  was  asked 
if  he  is  contractually  obligated  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  some  $700,000.  He 
stated,  unequivocally,  "yes"  and  re- 
ferred the  committee  to  a  written  con- 
tract dated  June  1984.  Upon  further 
discussion,  however,  Mr.  Meese  stated 
that  the  attorneys  will  accept  the 
amount  set  by  the  court  and  will  waive 
the  balance  in  a  full  and  complete  set- 
tlement of  the  fees.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Meese  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
entire  $700,000.  This  decision  by  Mr. 
Meese  demonstrates  the  ethical  short- 
cuts Mr.  Meese  commonly  takes.  The 
law  governing  the  independent  counsel 
states  that  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion can  have  attorney  fees  "reim- 
bursed"—and  I  emphasize  that  word— 
if  he  has  not  been  indicted  and  only 
for  the  amount  he  incurred  solely  be- 
cause of  the  independent  counsel  in- 
vestigation. Use  of  the  terms  "reim- 
bursed" and  "incurred"  implies,  and  I 
expect  the  court  to  so  hold,  that  Mr. 
Meese  would  actually  have  to  have 
paid  out  those  sums  of  money.  Thus, 
Mr.  Meese  must  state  publicly  that  he 
is  indeed  liable  for  the  whole  sum. 
But,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  that 
he  isn't  liable  for  the  whole  sum  if  the 
court  reimburses  him  for  a  lesser 
amount.  Mr.  Meese,  here,  wants  the 
facts  both  ways.  He  wants  the  court  to 
interpret  his  liability  as  being  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  $700,000,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  an  agreement 
with  his  attorneys  that  they  will 
accept  whatever  the  court  assesses. 
That  is  the  kind  of  ethical  comer  cut- 
ting that  exemplifies  the  Meese  style. 

Third,  when  Mr.  Meese  was  asked 
why  he  had  not  included  the  Biotech 
stock  on  his  disclosure  form— that  is. 
the  stock  he  purchased  with  the 
$15,000  loan  from  Eklwin  Thomas— he 
searched  for  an  excuse  and  stated  that 
he  did  not  have  any  records  of  the 
stock  at  that  time,  because  the  stock 
was  held  by  the  brokerage  firm.  "I 
never  had  it."  he  said. 

Now.  that  is  one  of  the  weaker  ex- 
cuses—so weak,  in  fact,  that  it  leads 
me  to  believe  that  he  is  simply  evading 
the  truth.  Maybe  the  truth  is  that  he 
just  forgot  about  it.  To  some  extent,  I 
can  accept  that.  But  to  use  the  excuse 
that  he  forget  it  because  the  stocks 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  brokerage 
firm  is  to  strain  credulity. 

That  excuse  forces  us  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Meese  does  not  keep  any  list  of  his 


stocks  separate  from  the  stock  certifi- 
cates themselves  or  that  he  does  not 
even  keep  the  receipts  of  the  records 
from  the  brokerage  company  to  help 
him.  in  case  he  does  not  maintain  a 
list,  to  remember  just  what  is  being 
held  in  his  account. 

The  most  basic  home  economic  skills 
require  such  a  list  or  a  file,  and,  as  I      ^ 
said  earlier,  it  seriously  stretches  Mr. 
Meese's  credibility  when  he  proposes 
an  excuse  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  on  the  floor. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  quite  a  time, 
as  the  Chair  knows,  for  an  answer 
from  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
to  a  letter  I  wrote  them  some  time 
ago.  That  letter  was  due  a  number  of 
days  ago,  and  finally  it  was  due  this 
morning  at  11  o'clock.  It  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  have 
not  had  the  time  to  review  it.  I  will 
cover  that  particular  issue  of  that 
report  and  Mr.  Meese's  selective 
memory  at  a  later  time. 

At  this  time  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  on  the  floor,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  before 
him  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  in 
discussing  the  serious  matter  with 
regard  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  1 
and,  I  emphasize  and  underline,  small 
business  people  in  rural  America  ' 
U.S.A.  that  are  in  extreme  stress 
today.  That  is  why,  although  the 
Meese  nomination  is  before  the  U.S. 
Senate,  we  hope  that  we  can  recognize 
that  there  are  other  matters  far.  far 
more  important  to  the  economy  of 
these  United  States  than  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Meese. 

Indeed.  I  have  some  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not,  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Meese  would 
be  a  strong  advocate  protecting  the 
antitrust  laws  that  are  designed  to 
protect  some  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  the  co-ops  of  this  country, 
and  whether  or  not  Mr.  Meese,  as  At- 
torney General,  would  indeed  under- 
stand the  critical  relationship  that  is 
necessary  in  this  country  for  a  sound 
farm  economy,  coupled  with  sound 
farm  programs  and  concern— and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "concern"— on  the 
part  of  those  in  high  public  office. 

Certainly,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Meese  is 
moving  from  the  right-hand  man  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  top  man  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  does  have  a  key  role  to  play 
with  regard  not  only  to  mergers, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  just  addresses,  but  a 
whole  host  of  other  things  that  direct- 
ly affect  farmers  in  rural  States  like 
mine  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  many  of  us 
who  serve  our  States  in  this  distin- 
guished body  met  together  to  discuss  a 
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critical  problem  which  is  permeating 
rural  America  and  threatening  the 
very  structure  of  our  family-based  ag- 
riculture producers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  direction  and  the  course  of 
family-sized  agriculture  is  not  correct- 
ed, we  are  in  the  process  of  tearing 
apiful  the  very  fabric— tearing  apart 
the  very  fabric,  Mr.  President— of 
rural  America,  not  only  its  economic 
well-being,  but  the  way  of  life  that  is 
an  important  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

While  each  story  we  told  each  other 
yesterday  when  we  met  had  a  differ- 
ent cast  of  characters,  the  themes  run- 
ning through  each  story  were  similar. 
That  similarity  was  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble  and  they  are  crying 
out  for  some  reasonable  help. 

No,  our  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
small  businessmen  do  not  want  a 
handout.  All  they  want  is  a  fair 
chance. 

The  plight  of  the  family  agriculture 
unit  has  dominated  much  of  the  news 
during  the  recent  months  as  the  pic- 
ture grew  bleaker  and  bleaker  as  eco- 
nomic recovery  skipped  over  this  part 
of  our  society. 

Battling  a  second  year  of  uncoopera- 
tive weather,  declining  farmland 
values,  crop  and  livestock  prices  that 
allowed  little  to  no  return  on  invest- 
ment, production  costs  that  have  risen 
twice  as  fast  as  prices  received  for 
farm  products,  and  more  difficult  bor- 
rowing barriers,  the  farm  and  ranch 
operators— and  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters on  Main  Street  USA,  and  small 
businesses— are  being  tested  as  much 
as  any  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1984  In  Ne- 
braska alone,  twice  as  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  went  into  some  form  of 
bankruptcy  as  in  the  same  period  in 
1983.  An  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  indicat- 
ed that  midwestem  farmers  are  facing 
more  financial  stress  than  at  any  time 
since  before  World  War  II. 

Yet.  we  heard  the  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
Message  a  few  days  ago— and,  yet.  we 
see  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion continuing  to  gloss  over  a  raging 
economic  fire  storm. 

Either  he  does  not  know,  or  care,  or 
both  about  a  major  economic  catastro- 
phe happening  now. 

Wednesday  night,  our  President  de- 
livered his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
to  the  American  people.  It  was  a 
speech  full  of  optimism  and  hope 
which  all  applauded  and  share  to  a 
considerable  degree,  yet  there  are  seri- 
ous problems  in  some  areas  of  our 
economy  Including  agriculture.  Many 
have  been  exposed  to  different  view- 
points about  these  problems— every- 
thing from  movies  like  "Country"  and 
"The  River."  depicting  hard-working 
farm  families  struggling  to  survive,  to 


urgent  comments  by  administration 
spokesman  David  Stockman,  which 
would  drive  farmers  from  the  land, 
have  been  the  other  side  of  that  expla- 
nation. I  simply  say  that  we  appeal 
again  for  the  I*resident'8  active  sup- 
port and  help  right  now  when  it  is 
needed  the  most. 

Let's  get  to  the  heart  of  this  contro- 
versy. We  accomplish  nothing  by  pit- 
ting one  group  of  Americans  against 
another,  by  dividing  to  conquer.  The 
problems  in  agriculture  are  national 
and  not  Just  temporary.  These  diffi- 
culties did  not  arise  out  of  greed  or 
massive  speculation,  by  family-sized 
farmers.  The  causes  are  tragically 
simple,  low  prices,  high  production 
costs,  and  mismanaged  Government 
policies  that  among  other  factors  have 
destroyed  international  markets. 

Ten  years  ago.  wheat  sold  for  $5.2& 
per  bushel— today,  it  sells  for  ogly 
$3.46.  In  contrast,  we  all  know  that 
prices  for  almost  every  other  Item  pro- 
duced by  American  workers  such  as 
homes  and  automobiles  have  skyrock- 
eted over  the  same  10-year  period. 
While  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  has 
risen  by  38  percent  over  the  last 
decade,  the  farmer's  return  on  that 
same  loaf  of  bread  has  actually  de- 
clined by  20  percent. 

Unlike  the  situation  facing  most 
Americans,  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  has  dropped  dramatically,  in 
many  instances  50  percent  or  more- 
eating  away  at  the  mortgage  value 
farmers  use  to  get  operational  loans. 

Agriculture  is  unlike  any  other  busi- 
ness. Farmers  and  ranchers  have  only 
limited  influence  over  the  market- 
place. Consimiers  oftentimes  fail  to 
understand  that  only  28  cents  of  each 
dollar  spent  for  food  goes  to  the 
farmer.  Food  packaging  alone  now 
costs  $24  billion  a  year.  That  Is  $2  bU- 
lion  more  than  total  net  farm  Income. 
Yes.  We  can  agree  that  food— basic 
food— is  cheap  by  any  measurement. 

Right  now  In  rural  America  banks 
and  small  businesses  are  closing  at  a 
near-record  rate.  Farmers— farmers  of 
aU  people— are  having  to  organize  food 
banks  to  feed  their  families  during 
this  agricultural  depression. 

Our  food  exports  are  dwindling  due 
primarily  to  the  record-high  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  unfair  subsidies  by 
foreign  governments  to  their  food  pro- 
ducers. 

Last  year,  E:uropean  farmers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $4.74  for  produc- 
ing a  bushel  of  wheat— $1.10  more 
than  American  farmers.  Likewise.  Eu- 
ropean farmers  also  received  $1.17 
more  than  our  farmers  for  producing  a 
bushel  of  com.  Foreign  governments, 
through  high  subsidies  and  import 
barriers,  have  devastated  our  farmers' 
chances  of  competing  fairly  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

The  President  is  absolutely  correct 
In  his  call  for  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  not  increasing  taxes  to 


attack  the  budget  deficit.  Agriculture 
will  take  its  fair  share  of  the  necessary 
cuts. 

We  must  not  systematically  disman- 
tle the  structure  of  American  agricul- 
ture or  rip  apart  the  basic  social  fabric 
of  rural  America.  We  have  all  grown 
acciistomed  to  having  plenty  of  food 
available  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  if 
the  medium-sized  farmers  are  driven 
out  of  business,  we  will  be  left  with 
nothing  but  large  corporate  farm  oper- 
ations. That  would  mean  a  concentra- 
tion of  corporate  power  and  monopoly 
prices,  and  no  longer  will  housewives, 
and  consumers  of  the  United  States 
only  spend  28  cents  of  each  dollar  at 
the  grocery  store  that  would  go  exclu- 
sively to  the  producers  of  that  food. 

0\u  country  needs  long-term  agri- 
cultural policies  which  will  Insure  that 
we  have  food  available  at  fair  prices 
for  all.  Agriculture  does  not  need  or 
want  a  hand-out. 

Food  production  Is  essential  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  make  that  pro- 
duction happen.  What  American  agri- 
culture needs  is  basic  fairness  and  op- 
portunity, a  fair  chance,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Measured  against  the  gross  State 
product,  a  measurement  similar  to  the 
GNP,  agricultural  products  in  Nebras- 
ka and  Iowa  have  declined  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  a^erall  economy,  mean- 
ing the  value  of  farm  products  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  value  of 
other  goods  and  services. 

Declining  land  values  have  been  a 
key  problem  for  Farm  Belt  farmers. 
Indications  are  that  ranchland  value 
in  Nebraska  has  declined  as  much  as 
50  percent  in  the  past  4  years.  Farm- 
land value  decline  ranges  from  25  to  50 
percent  since  the  peak  year  of  1981. 
Since  agriculture  land  serves  as  the 
major  collateral  base  for  many  farm 
loans,  agriculture  banks  have  suffered 
as  well  as  they  attempt  to  meet  strict 
loan-collateral  requirements  that  are 
placed  upon  those  banks  by  the  Feder- 
al regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures— and  these  fig- 
ures are  very  clear— show  that  farm 
debt  in  relation  to  assets  was  heavier 
In  Nebraska,  some  30  percent,  than  in 
any  other  State  as  of  January  1  of  this 
year.  In  my  State,  for  every  $10  of 
assets,  the  average  farmer  had  $3  debt. 
A  University  of  Nebraska  study  indi- 
cated that  19  percent  of  the  Nebraska 
farmers  are  experiencing  moderate  to 
severe  financial  stress  carrying  debt- 
to-asset  ratio  of  41  percent  or  better. 
Another  24  percent  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  experiencing  some  stress 
according  to  this  same  report  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
This  Is  Just  a  serious  beginning  of  a 
collapse  that  is  clearly  signaling  to 
America  that  it  is  happening  right 
now. 


Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  star- 
tling and  behind  these  figures  there  is 
an  Individual  story  of  stress  and  strain 
which  make  up  these  impersonal  and 
truly  troublesome  statistics. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  be  upon  many  of  our 
best  food  producers.  It  will  be  at  that 
time  that  these  producers  will  have 
the  final  word  on  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial backing  to  plant  a  crop  this 
year.  I  fear.  Mr.  President,  that  even  if 
we  in  this  body  move  to  assist  our  agri- 
culture sector,  that  it  is  already  too 
late  for  a  large  number  of  these  people 
who  have  already  fallen  prey  to  the 
triple  whammy  of  high  interest  rates, 
declining  land  values,  and  low  com- 
modity prices. 

Even  though  we  have  already  lost  a 
large  number  of  producers  we  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  and  save  a 
good  share  of  these  producers  who 
currently  are  struggling  to  find  a  way 
to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground  this  spring. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Senator's  view 
that  it  is  part  of  our  collective  respon- 
sibility to  assist  this  Important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  in  their  time  of 
need. 

As  most  of  you  know,  a  set  of  pro- 
posals has  been  suggested  as  emergen- 
cy short-term  measures  to  alleviate 
the  current  credit  crunch  and'  give 
both  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  Main  Street  suppliers  the  time 
that  is  necessary  to  work  their  way  out 
of  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  that  we  iii  the  Con- 
gress will  be  addressing  the  longer 
term  difficulties  with  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  that  we  are  charged  with 
writing  sometime  this  session,  which 
will  take  over,  of  course,  with  the  1986 
crop. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  immedi- 
ately if  we  are  to  prevent  wholesale 
bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  which 
could  claim  up  to  30  percent  of  the  re- 
maining farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
food  producers  in  the  Farm  Belt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Trible].  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  emergency  agricul- 
tural credit  legislation— Senate  Joint 
Resolution  49— that  I  feel  Is  vital  to 
the  needs  of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. 

We  are  faced  with  a  severe  economic 
crisis  back  home,  one  which  is  grossly 
underestimated  here  in  Washington, 
both  by  the  administration  and  by 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

This  past  week,  during  our  recess,  I 
attended  farm  meetings  throughout 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  Everywhere  I 
went,  there  was  a  common  denomina- 
tor and  a  common  thread  in  the  con- 
versations farmers  had  with  me.  That 
was.  "Do  they  know  In  Washington, 
DC.  what  is  hap[>ening  to  us?" 

I  think  that  those  in  Washington, 
DC,  are  coming  to  know  what  is  hap- 


pening to  farm  communities  as  a 
result  of  the  severe  impact  the  depres- 
sion in  the  farm  economy  is  having  on 
the  rural  and  other  banking  systems. 

It  seems  that  here  on  the  east 
coast — and  I  visit  here  quite  often  in 
my  current  occupation— the  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington  Is  well-versed  in 
banking,  outlays,  expenditures,  and  es- 
pecially how  to  print  money.  They  do 
a  good  Job  of  printing  money  here. 
They  have  far  surpassed  anything 
that  was  ever  envisioned  by  the  inven- 
tors of  the'^rinting  process. 

As  a  resimrtrf'that,  my  friends  back 
home  indicate  that  they  have  experi- 
enced a  severe  economic  erosion  that 
has  resulted  in  cash  flow  completely 
disappearing  from  their  businesses. 

When  the  administration  presented 
their  current  farm  prograqa  to  me,  I 
asked  one  question:  "I  see  how  much 
money  this  farm  program  will  save  in 
reducing  the  deficit  in  our  budget,  but 
has  anybody  gone  to  the  FDIC  to  esti- 
mate how  much  money  will  be  spent 
due  to  the  bank  failures  that  will  take 
place  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  program?" 

Several  banks  have  gone  broke  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  We  are  not 
unique.  It  is  happening  in  all  agricul- 
tural areas.  The  reason  is  that  farmers 
cannot  pay  their  bills  and  banks 
cannot  collect  those  bills. 

Not  too  long  ago,  there  was  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  banker  came  to  repos- 
sess some  property  on  a  farm  that  the 
family  had  had  in  their  possession  for 
several  generations.  It  was  quite  an 
emotional  and  traumatic  experience. 
The  situation  grew  tense  and  the 
banker  finally  got  the  sheriff.  The 
farmer  then  indicated  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  farm.  The  sheriff  then 
got  a  SWAT  team.  The  farmer  came 
running  out  of  the  house  firing,  and 
the  SWAT  team  shot  the  farmer  to 
death. 

This  Is  what  is  happening.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Central  America  to  see 
violence.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  Cen- 
tral America  to  see  poverty  and  poor 
people.  You  can  come  to  the  good  old 
U.S.A.— Vertlgre,  NE,  where  farmers 
are  sending  food  to  other  farmers  so 
that  farm  families  can  eat. 

I  feel  that  the  Government  should 
get  out  of  the  business  of  subsidizing 
agriculture.  We  have  to  end  the  cheap 
food  policy  in  the  United  SUtes.  We 
spend  approximately  15  percent  of  our 
disposable  income  for  food,  while  In 
other  countries  their  populace  spends 
anywhere  from  60  to  80  percent  of 
their  disposable  Income  for  food. 

There  are  many  times  I  wish  I  could 
take  the  consumers  of  America  and 
place  them  into  the  economies  of 
other  countries  for  2  weeks  and  let 
them  go  shopping  in  a  supermarket 
and  see  what  the  cost  of  food  is  in 
other  countries. 

Food  Is  a  tremendous  bargain  here. 
The  bargain  is  so  good  here  it  is  t>elow 


the  farmers  cost  of  production.  If  a 
farmer  cannot  make  a  profit,  like  any 
other  business— he  cannot  survive. 

Profit  is  not  a  dirty  word;  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  required  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. Very  few  people  stay  in  business 
if  they  cannot  make  a  profit.  That  is 
Just  an  economic  law  of  survival.  That 
is  why  I  feel  that  in  any  future  farm 
bill,  the  consumer  should  bear  the 
higher  cost  of  food;  not  the  taxpayer 
through  subsidies  in  farm  bUls.  I  agree 
with  the  administration  on  that  point. 

How  do  we  go  about  doing  that?  I 
am  preparing  a  farm  bill  that  will 
raise  commodity  prices  and  the  price 
of  food  to  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  to  the  extent  that  consujners 
might  spend  17  percent  instead  of  15 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
food. 

We  will  not  bankrupt  a  consimier  by 
having  to  pay  $1.03  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
instead  of  $1  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  And 
you  know  what  that  3  cents  would  do? 
It  would  double  the  money  a  farmer 
receives  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  because 
only  3  percent  of  the  product  that 
goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread  goes  to  the 
farmer  for  the  production  of  that 
wheat.  The  rest  of  the  cost  of  that 
bread  is  in  packaging,  advertising,  de- 
livering, baking,  selling,  and  all  the 
other  factors  that  go  with  the  final 
sale. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  price  that  a 
farmer  receives  for  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
only  3  pennies  would  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  think  that  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  saving  the  No.  1 
industry  in  our  country,  which  is  agri- 
culture. I  think  some  of  my  colleagUes 
understand  that  those  long  unemploy- 
ment lines  in  cities  where  they  once 
made  tractors,  where  they  make 
pickup  trucks,  where  they  make  tires 
and  many  other  commodities— those 
unemployment  lines  begin  in  the  com 
fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  and  aU  the  other  grain-pro- 
ducing States.  If  a  farmer  makes 
money  he  can  spend  money.  He  can 
buy  those  items  that  he  needs  to 
produce  food. 

On  a  dally  basis,  I  receive  numerous 
letters,  and  incidentally  I  might  say 
lately  from  the  children  of  fanners 
who  are  overhearing  unpleasant  con- 
versations within  their  own  family  due 
to  the  economic  strains  placed  on 
them  by  the  severe  crisis  that  exists  in 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced emergency  agriculture  credit 
legislation  that  will  provide  much- 
needed  assistance  for  many  farmers 
experiencing  financial  stress  due  to 
low  farm  income,  high  interest  rates, 
and  declining  farmland  values. 

The  proposal  I  offered  is  fiscally 
sound,  and  it  does  not  create  any  new 
bureaucracy,  and  the  responsibilities 
associated  with  making  this  assistance 
available  will  be  shared  with  lenders, 
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Federal  and  State  Governments,  and 
farmers. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  I 
have  urged  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  authori- 
ties under  existing  law  to  address  farm 
credit  problems.  However,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  response 
has  been  to  rule  out  most  proposals 
other  than  to  offer  telephone  hotlines 
and  various  action  teams.  Those  steps 
are  fine,  but  the  worst  agricultural 
crisis  in  half  a  century  requires  much 
more. 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 
current  depressed  agricultural  econo- 
my. Although  some  would  say  that  the 
media  has  sensationalized  the  finan- 
cial problem  of  farmers,  I  believe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
proving  that  our  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  present  credit  crisis. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  not  saving 
family  farms.  The  alternative  is,  and 
we  saw  this  not  too  long  ago  in  the 
form  of  OPEC,  to  run  food  production 
like  a  giant  business  without  regard 
for  the  need  to  practice  soil  conserva- 
tion, water  conservation,  prudent  land 
conservation,  and  land  management. 
The  cost  of  food  under  an  agricultural 
OPEC  would  truly  be  expensive. 

But  farming  is  not  like  other  busi- 
nesses. Having  been  a  former  business- 
man myself,  I  could  always  regulate 
my  outgo  wi^h  my  income  by  going  to 
a  4-day  week,  a  3-day  week,  laying  off 
people.  I  could  always  balance  my  out- 
lays with  my  intake  to  somehow,  some 
way  survive. 

In  farming,  when  someone  leaves 
that  business  or  leaves  the  farm  and 
abandons  the  farm,  or  has  that  farm 
repossessed,  generally  business  people 
take  over  the  farm,  not  farmers  but 
business  people.  Business  people  look 
at  one  thing  and  that  is  the  bottom 
line.  Can  I  make  money  with  this  or 
not?  If  I  cannot  I  am  going  to  cut  my 
losses  and  dump  this  and  go  on  to  the 
next  business  venture. 

I  can.  frankly,  say  that  anyone 
taking  over  a  farm  today  is  not  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  be  a  steward  of 
that  farm.  We  may  take  food  for 
granted  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
vote  like  they  have  never  eaten  or 
they  will  never  have  to  eat  or  that  all 
the  food  in  our  Nation  is  produced  In 
the  aisles  of  Safeway,  but  food  is  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  of  this  Nation.  That 
soil  has  to  be  preserved.  The  only  way 
farmers  can  hand  it  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  is  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  to  the 
land  and  how  it  is  tilled.  A  family  t&rm 
is  not  an  operation  where  an  auditor 
walks  in  someday  and  says  "We  have 
to  dump  this  out  of  our  portfolio  be- 
cause we  can  make  more  money  invest- 
ing in  microchips  than  we  can  in  farm- 
land so  get  rid  of  it  because  our  inves- 


tors are  demanding  a  greater  yield  for 
their  investment." 

Mr.  President,  lately  I  have  heard 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  it  is  time  to  disinvest  in 
agriculture  as  we  have  disinvested  in 
automobile  manufacturing. 

It  is  true,  we  have  disinvested  in 
automobile  manufacturing.  We  can 
disinvest  agriculture.  We  can  disinvest 
in  television  manufacturing.  We  can 
disinvest  in  shoe  manufacturing  and 
all  the  other  things  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try and  bcome  a  nation  where  every- 
thing is  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries and  shipped  to  us.  But  the  day 
will  come  when  a  few  conglomerates 
will  say,  "We  will  now  tell  you  what 
you  are  going  to  pay  for  your  food 
since  you  are  in  no  position  to  produce 
it  for  yourselves  and  we  are  now  going 
to  tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  everything  you  utilize  in  your 
country." 

Consumers  have  a  stake  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  agriculture.  It  is  npt  only 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  consumers, 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  history  books.  I 
find,  unfortunately,  we  never  learn 
from  history;  we  never  benefit  from 
the  mistakes  we  have  made.  But  every 
empire,  every  nation,  every  country's 
decline  and  fall  has  begun  when  it 
could  no  longer  feed  its  own  people. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  viable  agricultur- 
al sector  in  our  Nation,  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  Ed  Zorinsky 
serving  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. We  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  will  not  have  to  worry  about  for- 
eign policy.  We  will  have  to  worry 
about  the  survival  of  a  nation  called 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  that  we  cannot  feed 
our  own  people,  everything  else  will  be 
academic. 

One  valuable  lesson  to  leam  from 
history  books  is  that  above  everything 
else,  this  country  should  never  forsake 
its  ability  to  provide  a  reliable  supply 
of  food  at  an  affordable  price. 

I  think  that  is  what  this  debate  is  all 
about.  I  think  that  is  what  our  focus 
of  attention  is  all  about.  I  am  in  no 
way  attempting  to  denigrate  Mr. 
Meese  by  participation  In  this  filibus- 
ter. 

However,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  focus  of  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  country  on  a  severe 
problem  that  has  persisted  under  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Only  farmers  are  told  who  they 
can  sell  to,  who  they  cannot  sell  to, 
and  when  they  can  sell. 

Let  me  Just  give  a  brief  example  re- 
lating to  the  minimum  wage  law.  That 
law  assures  everybody  who  bakes 
bread,  who  sells  bread,  who  packages 
bread,  who  advertises  bread,  and  who 
delivers  bread  of  a  minimum  wage  for 
their  participation  in  the  end  product. 


But  that  law  that  we  passed  here  In 
the  Congress  starts  above  the  farmer 
and  does  not  include  him.  The  farmer 
Is  not  guaranteed  any  money  at  all  for 
his  or  her  labors  of  producing  the 
wheat  that  goes  Into  the  production 
that  makes  possible  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  called  bread. 

In  -*ddHion,  there  Is  competition 
within  farm  ranks.  People  say,  "Well, 
you  cannot  even  get  your  farmers  to- 
gether." Of  course  not.  If  you  are 
going  to  feed  com  to  animals  and 
slaughter  animals  and  go  into  the  beef 
business  and  sell  beef,  you  want  low- 
cost  feed.  But  if  you  are  going  to  sell 
com  for  domestic  consumption  and 
human  consumption,  you  want  to  get 
a  high  price  for  the  com.  So,  obvious- 
ly, it  depends  on  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  the  cory  as  to  what  kind  of 
price  you  want  for  com.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, everybody  has  their  own  unique 
situation,  as  we  do  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  it  is  not  a  free  enterprise  system 
when  just  recently  I  found  a  Texas 
farmer  wfto  wanted  to  go  over  to 
Mexico  and  get  some  cheap  bottled  gas 
to  process  food.  He  was  told  he  could 
not  import  gas  from  Mexico  because 
the  price  was  too  low.  Well,  why 
shouldn't  a  farmer  be  able  to  seek  the 
lowest  cost  of  production?  If  they  can 
save  money  by  lowering  their  cost  of 
production,  they  could  sell  the  com- 
modity cheaper. 

We  will  tell  the  farmer  that  he  can 
sell  in  the  open  marketplace,  but  you 
cannot  do  your  best  to  reduce  your 
cost  of  production.  The  public  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  we  are  going  to 
turn  the  farmer  free  in  the  market- 
place, fine,  but  make  sure  that  that 
farmer  is  on  a  level  playing  field,  play- 
ing by  the  same  rules  as  all  other  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  farmers  can  compete  with  other 
farmers  throughout  the  world.  What 
they  cannot  compete  with  Is  the  treas- 
uries of  other  nations  that  subsidize 
their  farmers. 

For  this  or  any  other  administration 
to  say,  "We  are  going  to  increase  our 
exports  through  a  market-oriented 
farm  bilf  is  saying  to  me,  "We  really 
don't  know  what  is  happening  out 
there  irt  that  so-called  free  market- 
place," because  there  is  no  free  mar- 
ketplace until  such  time  as  we  go  out 
and  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  recap- 
ture our  share  of  exports  throughout 
the  world. 

We  talk  about  reducing  the  deficit 
and  the  Federal  budget  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  There  are  two  ways  to 
reduce  deficits— raise  taxes  and  de- 
crease spending.  The  President  recom- 
mends decreasing  spending  and  I  do 
likewise  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
support  that  philosophy. 

There  is  one  other  way  to  do  it— and 
nobody  talks  about  this— and  that  is 
create   more  taxpayers.   You   do   not 


have  to  create  more  taxpayers  by  in- 
creasing birth  rates.  You  can  make 
more  taxpayers  by  decreasing  our 
trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  $123  billion  deficit 
last  year. 

Every  $1  billion  of  the  trade  deficit 
represents  us  giving  up  30,000  jobs.  So 
when  you  say  how  do  you  create  more 
taxpayers,  it  is  to  reduce  our  budget 
deficit  and  trade  deficit.  There  is  a 
$123  billion  trade  deficit— 123  times 
30,000  jobs  that  we  have  given  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  of  our 
Imbalance  of  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. And  the  more  taxpayers  you 
have,  the  more  people  you  have  ad- 
dressing envelopes  on  April  15  to  the 
IRS. 

If  there  is  anything  the  taxpayers  of 
America  today  need.  It  is  more  Ameri- 
cans helping  them  pay  taxes,  not  Con- 
gress figuring  out  a  way  to  spend  more 
of  their  money.  That  is  why  I  feel  It  Is 
very  Important  for  us  to  become  more 
realistic  about  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural goods.  However,  we  can't  sell  ag- 
ricultural products  without  our  farm- 
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During  the  last  3  years,  over  24.000 
farmers  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  have  been  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  operations  due  to  financial 
reasons.  As  a  result  of  overseeing 
record  numbers  of  farm  liquidations 
since  1981,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration now  has  over  2,200  farms  In 
Inventory. 

Prior  to  1981,  the  number  of  farms 
held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration had  never  exceeded  260  farms. 
The  farms  held  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  consist  of  about 
488,000  acres  having  a  value  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  unprece- 
dented number  of  liquidations  has  oc- 
curred during  a  time  when  Federal 
courts  have  greatly  limited  the 
number  of  foreclosure  actions  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  could 
initiate.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  been  working  to  revise  its 
loan  liquidation  regulations  to  comply 
with  court  orders.  Those  revisions  will 
be  completed  by  spring.  At  that  time, 
the  number  of  liquidations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  dramatically  escalate.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  recent- 
ly reported  to  me  that  16,000  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  borrowers 
with  outstanding  loans  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion are  so  far  behind  on  their  pay- 
ments that  liquidation  appears  to  be 
inevitable. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrowers  are  not  the  only  farmers  ex- 
periencing difficulty.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  about  18 
percent,  or  430,000,  farmers  have  debt- 
to-asset  ratios  that  are  dangerously 
high— In  excess  of  40  percent. 

In  Its  1985  Agriculture  and  Credit 
Outlook  Report,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration   states    that    Production 


Credit  Association  loan  losses  totaled 
$500  million  during  the  past  2  years. 
That  amount  exceeds  the  combined 
losses  during  all  the  other  years  in  the 
50-year  history  of  the  Production 
Credit  Association. 

Further,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  over  3  percent 
of  all  farm  credit  system  borrowers 
could  be  forced  out  of  business  during 
the  next  12  to  18  months. 

In  addition,  farmers  have  lost  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  equity  in  their 
operations  during  the  last  4  years— 
$200  billion  in  inflation  adjusted  dol- 
lars. 

Further,  the  rate  of  retum  to  equity 
and  farm  assets  has  been  negative  for 
the  past  4  years,  although  farmers 
have  traditionally  realized  a  low  rate 
of  retum  on  their  investment.  Prior  to 
the  Reagan-Stockman-Block  years. 
1953  was  the  last  time  the  rate  of 
retum  to  equity  was  negative.  The 
long-term  solution  to  farm  credit  prob- 
lems Is  stronger  commodity  prices  and 
improved  farm  income.  Those  issues 
will  be  addressed  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 
However,  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  provide  emergency  credit 
relief,  thousands  of  fanners  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  before  the  1985 
crop  Is  even  planted.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  developed  an  emergency  credit 
assistance  proposal— Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 49— that  will  enable  farmers  to 
plant  a  crop  this  spring  and  restruc- 
ture their  debt  to  make  them  finan- 
cially sound  in  future  years. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  recommendations 
that  discretionary  authorities  be  used 
to  provide  Immediate  credit  relief  has 
been  inadequate.  Because  appropriate 
administrative  actions  have  not  been 
taken,  the  bill  I  have  developed  re- 
quires the  administration  to  begin 
using  certain  administrative  authori- 
ties. Under  the  legislation,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  immediate  action  to 
hire  additional  personnel  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  to  process  and  service  loans, 
to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  direct 
loans,  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative requirements  that  have 
discouraged  participation  In  the  Debt 
Set-Aside  Program  and  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Program. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
act  within  15  days  on  requests  from 
lenders  to  be  designated  as  approved 
lenders,  a  step  that  will  expedite  the 
processing  of  loan  guarantee  applica- 
tions. Further,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 49  esUblishes  a  special  task  force 
to  study  agriculture  credit  problems 
and  make  recommendations  on  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  provide  long- 
term  solutions. 

The  Senate  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  task  force  on  May  2, 
1984.  when  Senate  Resolution  287  was 
approved.   Under   that   proposal,   the 


task  force  would  have  completed  its 
work  by  January  1,  1985,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  must  now  address 
agriculture  credit  problems  without 
the  benefit  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  many  problems  surrounding 
farm  credit  are  complex,  serious,  and 
are  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Federal  farm  credit 
programs  cannot  address  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  overall  economy  caused 
by  bankrupt  fiscal  policies  that  result 
in  huge  budget  deficits.  But  they  must 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  credit  prob- 
lems for  farmers  stemming  from  these 
policy  failures.  A  careful,  unbiased  ex- 
amination of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
credit  industry  and  Federal  agricultur- 
al credit  policies  will  assist  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  In  developing 
long-term  legislative  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  I  again  re- 
ceive the  floor  any  future  statement  or 
speech  today  be  considered  as  part  of 
this  initial  speech,  and  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  as  well,  and 
also  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  leadership  they  are  providing  to 
the. troubled  farmers  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  their  effort  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  public  on  the  agricultur- 
al crisis  facing  this  country.  What  is 
this  crisis  and  how  did  we  get  into  It? 
The  problem  is  both  simple  and 
urgent.  By  some  estimates,  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers  now 
owe  so  much  money  with  so  little  hope 
of  repayment  that  they  cannot  borrow 
more  ti  plant  and  pay  family  living 
expens^  until  harvest. 

Wide^read  bankruptcies  of  farmers 
threaten  the  nxnl  economy  that  de- 
pends on  their  prosperity. 

Moreover,  about  24  percent  of  farm- 
ers' debt  is  held  by  farm  suppliers, 
neighbors  who  sold  land  on  credit  and 
other  noninstitutional  lenders. 

The  villains  in  the  debt  problem  are 
low  commodity  prices,  high  Interest 
rates  on  loans,  and  dramatic  deflation 
in  the  price  of  farm  land,  particularly 
in  the  Midwest. 

As  1970's  expectations  of  agriculture 
as  a  lucrative  business  have  dimin- 
ished, prices  for  farm  land  have  begun 
to  drop  dramatically. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  many  farm- 
ers piled  up  debt,  and  were  encourage 
to  do  so  by  not  only  their  bankers  but 
also  top  farm  officials  In  Washington, 
respected  academic  economists  and 
local  extension  agents. 
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During  the  1970's,  when  export 
demand  for  U.S.  farm  goods  rose  dra- 
matically every  year,  ambitious  farm- 
ers bought  more  land,  better  equip- 
ment and  more  farm  chemicals  to  in- 
crease their  production:  many  bought 
on  credit. 

In  the  1980's,  export  growth,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  ceased.  Debt-laden  farm- 
ers kept  borrowing  and  the  geared-up 
farm  industy  kept  producing  huge  sur- 
pluses and  market  prices  tumbled. 
Loans  were  made  agadnst  rising  land 
values  to  farmers  who  showed  little 
cash  profit  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

In  some  regions  the  problem  was 
compounded  by  loss  of  crops  to  bad 
weather,  particularly  the  1983  drought 
that  savaged  the  Nation's  com  crop. 
In  1980,  the  Nation's  total  farm  debt 
was  $166  billion:  by  1983  it  stood  at  a 
record  $215.3  billion.  In  1984  it  de- 
clined by  a  little  over  1  percent,  ac- 
cording to  USDA. 

Of  the  total  debt,  some  $60  billion  to 
$70  billion  is  owed  by  farmers  whose 
debts  exceed  70  percent  of  their  total 
assets,  a  ratio  considered  untenable  in 
current  economic  conditions. 

This  year  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
draft  a  new  farm  bill  and  the  debate 
over  the  farm  program  is  important  to 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  not  just 
to  those  who  live  on  the  farm  or  make 
a  living  or  attempt  to  make  a  living 
through  agriculture.  It  is  critical  to 
review  some  basic  facts  about  this  very 
important  industry. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  productive 
and  most  efficient  sector  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  It  is  consistently  one 
of  the  few  sectors  of  our  economy 
where  we  have  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance. Last  year,  we  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries $19  billion  more  in  agricultural 
products  than  we  purchased.  Addition- 
ally, our  farmers  have  been  giving 
Americans  the  greatest  food  bargain 
in  the  world.  Americans  spend  only  16 
percent  of  their  income  for  food.  The 
average  Russian  spends  45  percent  for 
food.  Even  In  Great  Britain,  the  aver- 
age is  about  28  percent.  American  food 
consumers  get  more  for  their  money 
today  than  in  1950.  In  1950,  an  hour's 
wage  for  the  average  worker  bought  10 
pounds  of  bread  or  8  quarts  of  milk. 
Today,  it  will  buy  16  pounds  of  bread 
or  15  quarts  of  milk. 

In  great  part,  American  consumers 
have  received  these  benefits  due  to 
dramatic  increases  in  the  productivity 
of  our  farmers.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  one  farmworker  could 
only  feed  seven  persons.  By  1970,  this 
farmworker  supplied  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  47  people.  In  the  past  10 
years  the  productivity  of  this  one 
farmworker  has  •  almost  doubled— he 
now  supplies  enough  for  78  people. 
This  increased  agricultural  productivi- 
ty, the  rise  of  output  per  unit  of  Input, 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  Im- 
proved living  standards  for  Americans. 
As   agricultural   productivity   has   in- 


creased, consumers  have  been  able  to 
upgrade  their  diets  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  farmers,  however,  have  been  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  of  providing  these 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  usu- 
ally selling  below  their  actual  cost  of 
production  and  by  going  broke  in 
record  numbers.  When  we  have  record 
numbers  of  farmers  going  bankrupt, 
our  entire  economic  system  is  threat- 
ened. Let  me  review  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural history. 

Just  35  years  ago,  net  farm  income 
for  1  year  would  have  more  than  paid 
off  total  farm  debt.  This  past  year  the 
debt  was  over  16  times  as  much  as 
annual  income.  In  1950,  net  farm 
income  was  $19  biUlon  and  total  farm 
debt  was  $12.5  billion.  In  1983,  net 
farm  income  had  fallen  to  $5.4  billion 
while  total  farm  debt  had  skyrocketed 
to  $216.3  billion.  For  the  past  5  years. 
American  farmers  have  had  very  little 
income  with  which  to  attempt  to  serv- 
ice a  huge  debt. 

PIltAMCI/U.  COKSIDKRATIOlfS 

Financial  conditions  in  agriculture 
continue  to  deteriorate.  Most  agricul- 
tural lenders  are  witnessing  declines  in 
the  overall  quality  of  their  loan  port- 
folios as  highly  leveraged  borrowers 
continue  to  face  severe  debt  repay- 
ment problems.  Reserves  for  loan 
losses  are  shrinking,  and  the  increase 
in  nonperforming  assets  is  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  earnings. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
these  financial  problems.  Following 
the  boom  of  the  1970'8,  net  farm 
income  declined  sharply  in  1980;  in 
constant  dollar  terms  it  has  remained 
at  historically  low  levels  for  almost  5 
years.  This  stagnation,  as  evidenced 
through  cash  marketing  receipts,  re- 
flects a  combination  of  world  grain 
surpluses,  sagging  world  trade,  and 
weak  commodity  prices.  At  first,  many 
farmers  as  well  as  agribusinesses  as- 
suimed  that  the  downturn  was  tempo- 
rary and  that  things  would  soon  get 
better.  Few  farmers  made  the  adjust- 
ments that  lower  incomes  require: 
indeed,  some  continued  to  expand  rap- 
idly, borrowing  as  much  money  as 
they  could.  In  the  past  3  years,  howev- 
er, asset  values  in  agriculture  have 
dropped  significantly.  Between  1981 
and  1983.  farm  real  estate  values  de- 
clined about  10  percent,  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  Com  Belt  averaging 
almost  25  percent.  There  are  pockets— 
especially  those  hard  hit  by  natural 
disasters— where  land  values  have 
fallen  almost  50  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  farmer's  ability  to  borrow,  is 
declining  because  so  many  farms  are 
being  forced  onto  the  market.  The 
value  of  agriculture  land  has  fallen  22 
percent  in  the  last  3  years.  As  land 
values  have  fallen,  more  and  more 
farmers  find  their  equity  eroded  to  un- 
acceptable levels.  In  the  past  4  years, 
the  value  of  equity  in  agricultural  land 
owned  by  the  farmers  of  this  country 
has  decreased  by  over  $150  billion. 


Another  factor  that  contributed  to 
the  current  stress  in  agriculture  was 
the  escalation  in  Interest  costs.  Al- 
though nominal  interest  rates  have 
eased  since  1980,  real  rates  have  in- 
creased, adding  further  to  the  burden 
of  highly  leveraged  borrowers.  As  a 
percentage  of  total  production  costs. 
Interest  costs  have  doubled  since  1975 
and  now  represent  about  16  percent  of 
the  total.  In  1983,  agriculture's  inter- 
est bill  was  $21.2  billion,  as  compared 
with  $6.1  biUlon  in  1975.  In  the  past  5 
years,  we  have  seen  a  200-percent  in- 
crease In  farm  bankruptcies  and 
forced  liquidations. 

From  a  lender's  viewpoint,  there  is 
an  additional  problem  because  opera- 
tors with  debt-to-asset  ratios  above  40 
percent— though  relatively  small  in 
number— represent  a  large  share  of 
the  total  agricultural  debt,  about  two- 
thirds  altogether.  Clearly,  massive  de- 
faults by  these  borrowers  would  harm 
many  agricultural  lenders.  Thus,  vari- 
ous proposals  for  public  assistance  to 
help  farmers  restructure  their  debts 
have  dual  motives:  to  strengthen  agri- 
culture and  to  shore  up  troubled  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

No  matter  how  conservative  lenders 
may  be  in  their  business  practices, 
they  are  vulnerable  to  widespread  eco- 
nomic adversity,  especially  when  their 
loans  are  concentrated  in  a  single  in- 
dustry like  agriculture.  Prudent  lend- 
ers always  establish  reserves  for  loan 
losses  and  build  these  reserves  by 
adding  a  small  fraction  to  the  interest 
rates  they  charge  borrowers.  Normal- 
ly, these  reserves  are  adequate  to 
handle  losses  from  isolated  case  situa- 
tions that  inevitably  arise  with  any 
lender.  However,  a  serious  charge-off 
problem  can  eat  up  low  reserves  quick- 
ly. A  second,  more  immediate  problem 
for  the  lender  is  the  loss  of  interest 
earnings  whenever  a  borrower  falls  to 
make  payments.  Nonperforming  loans 
can  quickly  erode  the  earnings  base  of 
a  financial  institution.  If  the  lender 
tries  to  protect  earnings  by  increasing 
interest  rates,  good  borrowers  will 
likely  take  their  business  elsewhere. 
Thus,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
lender  can  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
quality  of  the  loan  portfolio  begins  to 
deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing 
agriculture  in  this  decade  is  the  price- 
cost  relationship.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  New  Mexico  and  across  the 
Nation  do  not  receive  adequate  return 
on  their  products  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production  and  show  a  profit.  Tradi- 
tionaUy,  producers  borrow  money  to 
finance  their  production  expenses  and 
with  the  lack  of  a  reasonable  profit, 
these  producers  often  borrow  high  in- 
terest money  to  finance  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Borrowing  on  equity, 
refinancing,  and  producing  more  have 
been  the  alternatives  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  chosen.  However. 
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increased  production  adds  to  the  glut 
of  farm  and  ranch  products  and  is 
sometimes  a  detriment  to  adequate 
profits. 

Adequate  prices  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  farmers  and  ranchers  on  an 
Individual  basis.  They  cannot  compete 
against  subsidized  foreign  agricultural 
products  or  stand  alone  against  cartels 
that  supply  fuel  and  other  products. 

Changes  in  production  methods  and 
techniques  over  the  last  few  decades 
have  made  the  agricultural  industry  a 
large  and  intensive  user  of  capital. 
The  statement  that  best  describes  this 
trend  is:  "It  requires  fewer  and  fewer 
people  using  more  and  more  capital  to 
produce  more  and  more  total  prod- 
uct." Much  of  this  change  is  the  result 
of  adopting  modem  technologies  in- 
cluding machinery,  fertilizer,  disease 
and  pest  and  weed  control,  along  with 
the  farmers'  and  ranchers'  willingness 
to  use  scientific  methods  and  modem- 
day  management  practices. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  industry  that 
uses  more  capital  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion than  agriculture.  Each  person  em- 
ployed full  time  in  commercial  agricul- 
ture requires  the  Investment  of  at 
least  one-quarter  million  dollars. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  capital 
requirements  in  agriculture  wiU  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  next  10-20 
years. 

To  the  detriment  of  this  industry, 
the  longnm  return  on  capital  invested 
in  agriculture  has  been  low.  In  the  last 
2  to  3  years,  the  rate  of  return  has  not 
exceeded  3  percent  per  annum.  At  the 
same  time,  nationwide  net  income  per 
acre  has  gone  from  $11  In  1950  to  $4 
today.  Total  farm  income  in  1981,  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  was  the  worst 
since  the  depression.  Purchasing 
power  from  crop  sales  is  only  half  of 
what  it  was  30  years  ago.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  equipment  to  be  purchased  has 
inflated  beyond  the  means  of  produc- 
ers. In  1970,  a  100-horsepower  tractor 
with  a  two-way  plow  cost  $8,138.  In 
1981.  a  130-horsepower  tractor  with  a 
plow  cost  $45,849.  This  reflects  a  568- 
percent  increase  in  11  years.  Cotton 
and  grain  prices  have  risen  only  100 
Dcrccnt. 

The  tendency  for  low  returns  on 
capital  creates  a  problem  for  agricul- 
tural borrowers.  Many  financial  lend- 
ing institutions  tend  to  shy  away  from 
providing  credit  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Vertical  and  horizontal  integra- 
tion in  agriculture  by  large  conglomer- 
ates has  been,  In  large  part,  due  to  eco- 
nomics of  scale  and  to  high  cost  and 
low  availability  of  capital  to  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers.  There  Is  strong 
evidence  that  this  trend  will  continue 
during  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 
Agriculture  cannot  function  at  this 
level  of  capital  cost  unless  price  levels 
of  agricultural  products  move  upward. 

WrW  MEXICO  AORICTTLTORE 

At  this  time,  let  me  describe  the  ag- 
ricultural environment  of  New  Mexico. 


As  a  large  ranching  and  farming  State. 
New  Mexico  is  certainly  not  immune 
to  the  agricultural  crisis. 

To  put  into  perspective  the  problems 
which  we  face,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  scope  and  size  of  New 
Mexico's  agriculture. 

Livestock  production  clearly  domi- 
nates New  Mexico  agricultural  Income, 
with  beef  cattle  by  far  the  leader. 
Dairying  has  increased  450  percent  in 
the  past  3  years,  while  sheep  nimibers 
are  increasing  slowly.  Production  per 
acre  is  low  for  beef  cattle  on  native 
range.  On  the  other  hand,  production 
per  dairy  cow  ranks  third  nationally. 
Swine  production  is  largely  confined 
to  a  few  large  commercial  units. 

Crop  production  in  New  Mexico  is 
highly  dependent  on  irrigation,  with 
approximately  90  percent  of  total  pro- 
duction coming  from  the  Irrigated 
sector.  Total  acreage  devoted  to  irri- 
gated crop  production  Increased  from 
1.274.950  to  1,413,000  during  the  1970- 
80  period. 

Many  challenges  and  problems  face 
the  farmer  and  rancher  in  my  State  as 
they  attempt  to  go  about  the  task  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  Nation  and 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Factors 
outside  their  control  provide  the 
framework  within  which  they  must 
operate.  Economic  factors,  not  all  of 
which  they  can  control  or  adapt  to  in 
advance,  determine  the  outcome  of 
production  and  marketing  decisions. 

Agriculture  and  rural  New  Mexico 
will  undergo  tremendous  change  in 
the  decade  ahead.  The  population 
base  of  our  State  is  shifting  toward 
the  urban  side.  Moreover,  we  can 
expect  about  21  percent  more  people 
in  the  State  by  the  year  1990.  In  many 
areas,  the  limited  supplies  of  ground 
water  are  being  depleted:  both  groimd 
and  surface  water  used  by  agriculture 
may  be  preempted  by  urban  or  indus- 
trial needs,  putting  more  pressure 
than  ever  before  on  water  conserva- 
tion in  agriculture.  Urbanization  of 
prime  irrigated  farmlands  in  the 
narrow  valleys  and  cultivable  areas  of 
New  Mexico  poses  a  real  loss  to  agri- 
culture. 

Although  we  are  an  energy-rich 
SUte.  New  Mexico,  because  of  Its 
varied  geography,  faces  some  unusual 
challenges.  It  is  likely  that  energy 
costs  will  remain  relatively  high  In  the 
1980's,  mR<"<^^<"<"g  pressure  on  con- 
servation and  development  of  alter- 
nate sources.  Certain  agricultural  op- 
erations—water pumping  and  trans- 
portation, for  example— will  feel  the 
Impact  of  extreme  economic  pressure. 
Credit  problems  facing  many  seg- 
ments of  New  Mexico  agricultiu^  are 
substantial  and  may  result  In  the  loss 
of  many  producers  and  even  a  shift  in 
ownership.  Primarily,  this  will  hit 
young  farmers  and  ranchers— the  key 
to  tomorrow's  agriculture. 

In  1981.  there  were  13.600  farms  and 
ranches  In  New  Mexico  and  they  use 


about  90  percent  of  the  78  million 
acres  in  the  Land  of  EInchantment.  In 
1981.  their  cash  receipts  from  farm 
and  ranch  marketings  was  $854  mil- 
lion, down  25  percent  from  1980  and 
24  percent  from  the  1979  figures.  Re- 
ceipts from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  decreased  by  $311  million, 
while  receipts  from  crops  increased  by 
$43  million.  Much  of  the  drop  in  re- 
ceipts came  from  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion as  ranchers  held  back  animals  and 
sold  at  depressed  prices,  a  national 
trend  in  the  livestock  Industry.  The 
futiue  outlook  for  earnings  from  farm 
and  ranch  operations  indicates  a  con- 
tinuance of  depressed  prices  spurred 
by  surplus  production. 

The  lending  picture  in  New  Mexico 
is  no  less  serious.  Let  me  provide^ou 
some  figures  on  New  Mexico's  FmHA 
loan  portfolio.  New  Mexico  has  a  total 
of  13,600  farmers  contributing  $1  bil- 
lion in  gross  cash  receipts. 

Of  those  13,600,  11  percent,  or  1.527 
presently  have  loans  with  FmHA.  And 
of  these  1.527  loans.  627  or  41  percent, 
are  delinquent.  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
New  Mexico's  portfolio  included: 

Farm  ownership  loans  of  $55  million 
with  $3  million  delinquent; 

Operating  loans  of  $25  million  with 
$6  million  delinquent; 

Einergency  loans  of  140  million  with 
$17  million  delinquent;  and 

Economic  emergency  loans  of  $30 
million  with  $9  million  delinquent. 

Forty-one  percent  of  these  loans 
being  delinquent  is  certainly  a  cause 
for  great  concern  in  our  State. 

MXW  MEXICO  FAHMERS  OBVIOUSLT  HIKD  OUV 
HKLP 

Last  week  in  response  to  the  crisis  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  September  debt  restructuring 
initiative,  the  administration  an- 
nounced plans  to  strengthen  its  origi- 
nal restructuring  plan  of  last  Septem- 
ber. Last  year's  plan  included  a  5  year 
or  up  to  26  percent  deferral  principal 
and  Interest  payments  and  a  $650  mil- 
lion loan  guaranteed  made  available  to 
private  lenders.  The  administration 
has  now  added  an  interest  write-down 
option.  This  option  is  provided  to 
enlist  the  participation  of  those  banks 
which  had  shied  away  from  the  origi- 
nal plan  because  it  left  them  too  ex- 
posed financially. 

The  proposed  new  program  is  ex- 
pected to  allow  a  writedown  of  either 
interest  or  principal  by  a  lender  or 
some  combination  of  both,  as  long  as 
the  overall  writedown  Is  equivalent  to 
at  least  a  10-percent  writeoff  of  the 
original  balance  due.  The  maximum 
guarantee  will  likely  be  no  greater 
than  90  percent  of  the  equivalent  wri- 
tedown of  the  original  balance.  The 
new  loan  has  to  be  backed  by  adequate 
collateral  and  carry  an  Interest  rate  no 
lower    nor    higher    than    that    being 
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charged  to  borrowers  in  good  financial 
standing  with  the  lender. 

The  major  difficulty  banks  face  if 
they  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion's current  program  is  an  immedi- 
ate reduction  in  capital.  If  small  coun- 
try banks  write  off  loan  principal,  the 
writeoff  will  be  charged  against  bank 
capital  accounts. 

If  writeoffs  of  principal  are  large 
enough,  they  may  reduce  bank  capital 
below  the  capital  adequacy  ratios  ac- 
ceptable to  bank  regulators.  Agricul- 
tural banks  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  bank  examinations  at  present  be- 
cause many  small  banks  are  being 
forced  to  sign  cease-and-desist  orders 
and  other  enforcement  agreements 
that  place  onerous  burdens  on  the 
banks  and  their  management  until 
capital  positions  are  returned  to 
normal  levels.  If  an  interest  rate  alter- 
native to  the  existing  program  could 
be  adopted,  this  capital  problem  for 
small  banks  would  be  avoided  and  the 
banks  could  assist  more  agricultural 
borrowers. 

Although  the  administration's  pro- 
posal is  most  certainly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  unclear  whether  it 
will  reach  those  most  in  need  and  not 
continue  to  finance  farmers  who  have 
a  strong  chance  of  surviving  this  crisis. 
As  my  colleague  of  Kansas  has  said: 
"This  program  offers  too  little  assist- 
ance and  too  little  hope." 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  ACRICULTDRE? 

No  one  can  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers,  but  some  steps  clearly  must 
be  taken  as  we  consider  the  farm  bill 
and  emergency  credit  measures  pres- 
ently l)efore  this  body. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  must  bring 
down  Federal  budget  deficits  which 
lead  to  high  interest  rates  for  farmers 
and  an  overvalued  dollar  which  pre- 
vents them  from  selling  in  world  mar- 
kets. A  balanced  Federal  budget  would 
be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

Second,  we  should  develop  a  long- 
range,  multiyear  policy  aimed  at  bring- 
ing production  in  line  with  demand 
and  announce  it  early  enough  so  that 
farmers  can  make  plans.  Often  pro- 
grams are  changed  even  after  farmers 
have  planted  their  crops.  All  of  this 
wastes  taxpayers'  money  and  our  pre- 
cidus  nptional  resources. 

Third,  in  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  should  make  greater  use  of  our  sur- 
plus farm  products. 

Fourth,  a  long-range  conservation 
component  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  any  good  farm  program.  We  need  a 
program  which  will  allow  farmers  to 
take  erosion-prone  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  place  it  in  conservation  treat- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  while  also 
providing  financial  incentives  to  make 
up  for  lost  income  from  this  land. 
Such  a  program  would  save  our  pre- 
cious soil  resources  and  would  help  the 
taxpayers  by  reducing  surpluses  and 
by  cutting  the  cost  of  our  conunodity 


programs  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  any  consid- 
eration of  long-range  improvements  in 
the  farm  program  will  become  moot  if 
we  do  not  have  emergency  action  on 
the  credit  front  to  keep  the  massive 
bankruptcies  and  collapse  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  This  week  several  al- 
ternatives have  been  recommended  to 
ease  the  credit  crisis.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  move  swiftly  to  consider 
these  worthy  options  and  that  we  can 
work  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  with 
the  administration  to  pass  emergency 
credit  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  take  action  now. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  echo  and  to  some  extent 
repeat  the  statistics  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMANl  has  given  the  Senate. 
Senator  Pryor  and  I  toured  the  State 
of  Arkansas  last  week  visiting  with 
fanner  groups  all  over  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  best  suggestions  I  got  was 
from  a  farmer  down  in  southeast  Ar- 
kansas who  suggested  we  move  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  over  to  the 
Defense  Department;  then,  he  said, 
farmers  could  get  anything  they 
wanted. 

To  get  down  to  the  question  that  the 
American  people  are  asking,  or  at  least 
the  question  that  David  Stockman 
says  they  are  asking— why  the  farmer? 
Why  are  we  debating  and  holding  up 
the  Edwin  Meese  nomination  on 
behalf  of  a  bunch  of  people  who,  it  is 
argued  by  Stockman,  got  themselves 
into  this  predicament  and  really  do 
not  deserve  very  much  sympathy? 

Well,  let  me  start  off  by  saying  it  is 
true  that  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
growing  up  in  rural  Arkansas.  25  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  country  lived 
on  the  land.  Today  that  figure  is  prob- 
ably a  little  under  3  percent.  And.  of 
course,  of  the  3  percent  not  everybody 
is  on  the  endangered  list.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  farmers  in  this 
country  who  are  well  enough  off  that 
they  are  going  to  survive  this  crisis 
whether  we  take  action  or  not.  But 
Mr.  Stockmam  has  said,  why  should 
the  cabdriver  of  Washington.  DC  or 
New  York  City  subsidize  the  American 
farmer?  Well.  No.  1.  the  cabdrivers  of 
Washington.  DC  were  not  asked  to 
give  up  a  significant  part  of  their 
income  when  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  embargo  was  de- 
clared. The  American  cabdriver  has 
never  been  asked  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  income  to  implement  a  part  of 
American  foreign  policy  over  which  he 
has  no  contfbl  and  very  little  interest. 
I  said  the  other  day  tha^  asking  David 
Stockman  to  help  the  American 
farmer  is  like  getting  on  the  subway 
with  Bernard  Goetz  and  asking  him  to 


loan  you  $5.  I  cannot  believe  he  sin- 
cerely believes  the  things  he  says 
about  the  American  farmer,  having 
grown  up  a  farm  boy  himself. 

Does  not  the  American  cab  driver 
benefit  from  the  reduction  in  trade 
deficits  that  we  enjoy  as  a  result  of 
farmers? 

Last  year  we  exported  $38  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  and  we 
imported  about  $38  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  products  and  we  imported 
about  $19  billion.  So  the  farmers  re- 
duced the  trade  deficit  last  year  by  $19 
billion.  They  are.  so  for  as  I  know,  the 
only  segment  of  our  economy  which 
can  say  they  exported  twice  as  much 
as  they  imported. 

Sometime  this  year,  1985,  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  Earth,  will  become  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  very  first  time  since  we 
become  a  nation.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  foreigners  will 
have  more  money  invested  in  the 
United  States  than  we  will  have  in- 
vested in  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  We  will  then  be  a  net  debtor 
nation.  In  one  sense,  we  are  no  better 
off  than  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico,  when  that  happens.  But  you 
can  say  one  thing:  It  is  the  American 
farmer  who  has  kept  that  from  hap- 
pening before  this  year.  It  would  have 
happened  a  long  time  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  agricultural  exports. 
.Does  the  American  housewife  really 
w^t  the  American  farmer  to  go 
untler?  Does  she  want  land  values  to 
coiltinue  to  decline  and  net  income  of 
fanners  to  decline?  The  most  con- 
sumer-oriented Senator  ought  to  stop 
and  reflect  on  this  point:  If  land 
vajyes  continue  to  decline  as  they 
have*  in  the  past  6  years,  then  ulti- 
mately the  land  is  all  going  to  be 
bought  by  the  only  people  who  can 
afford  to  buy  it,  and  that  is  the  corpo- 
rate agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  conscious  de- 
cision and  say  that  is  OK,  then  so  be 
it.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  that  will  be.  The 
probable  consequences  will  be  that 
once  a  sizable  segment  of  the  farm- 
lands of  this  country  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  agricorporate  interests, 
you  will  see  prices  dictated  not  by  the 
strong  dollar  abroad,  not  by  subsidies 
in  this  country,  but  by  a  few  people 
who  happen  to  control  all  the  supply; 
and  in  every  case  throughout  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  this  country  and 
every  other  country,  when  a  very  few 
people  control  the  supply,  the  price 
goes  up. 

Put  the  approximately  400  million 
acres  of  arable  land  in  this  country  in 
the  hands  of  corporations  and  see  if 
soybeans  sell  for  $5.70  a  bushel.  It  will 
be  more  like  $10.70  a  bushel. 

So  the  question  that  the  American 
people  are  asking— and  it  is  a  legiti- 
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mate  question— is.  "Why  is  the  family 
farm  worth  saving?"  I  want  to  reem- 
phasize  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
saving  every  single  farmer.  We  are  not 
even  talking  about  saving  the  ineffi- 
cient farmer.  We  are  talking  about 
saving  efficient  farmers  who  have 
been  losing  money  steadily  for  the  last 
5  years  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
They  have  been  good  producers.  But 
they  are  not  the  ones  who  set  the  in- 
terest rates.  They  are  not  the  ones 
who  set  the  prices  on  the  tractors  and 
the  combines  they  have  to  buy.  They 
are  the  victims. 

At  the  expense  of  being  repetitious, 
let  me  just  point  out  these  facts.  I  am 
personally  familiar  with  this  because  I 
have  a  good  pastureland  farm  that  I 
wish  I  had  sold  back  in  the  late  1970's. 
because  it  would  have  brought  $400  to 
$500  an  acre  more  in  1978  and  1979 
than  it  would  bring  today. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  farm  values 
have  declined  by  22  percent,  and  in 
some  places  as  much  as  50  percent  and 
60  percent.  In  the  past  4  years,  the 
farmers'  equity— that  is.  the  part  he 
owned  above  what  he  owed— has  de- 
clined by  about  $150  billion. 

Listen  to  this  statistic:  Farm  debt  in 
1950  was  $12.5  billion.  That  is  what 
farmers  owed  in  1950— $12.5  billion. 
The  net  farm  income  that  year  was 
$19  billion,  or  $7  billion  more  than  all 
the  money  they  owed.  By  1984.  in  con- 
stant dollars,  farm  income  was  down 
to  $5.4  billion.  And  everyone  knows 
that  debt  is  now  up  to  $215  billion. 
That  is  the  most  staggering  of  all  the 
statistics  anybody  could  recite.  Think 
about  that. 

Farm  bankruptcies  have  increased 
200  percent  in  the  last  5  years.  When 
the  farmers  came  here  in  1978.  the 
first  time,  driving  their  tractors,  and 
came  back  in  1979  and  blocked  traffic, 
everybody  said:  "Isn't  that  terrible? 
Those  farmers  are  just  making  fools  of 
themselves." 

They  have  been  doing  what  is  tradi- 
tional in  this  country,  and  that  is  that 
when  you  get  desperate,  you  do  any- 
thing you  can  to  bring  attention  to 
your  plight.  What  they  were  saying 
then  is.  "We  are  getting  in  deep  trou- 
ble." 

In  the  last  10  years,  1  to  2  percent  of 
the  farmers  have  gone  out  of  business 
every  year.  But  in  this  year,  1985,  it  is 
estimated  by  some  that  as  many  as  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  farmers  are  going 
to  quit  and  leave  the  land. 

We  have  lost  300,000  jobs  in  agricul- 
ture since  1982.  Since  1981,  over  20,000 
farms  have  been  auctioned  off.  That  is 
one  farmer  losing  his  farm  every  2 
minutes. 

If  you  go  to  a  doctor  and  you  have  a 
broken  rib  and  you  are  the  50th  pa- 
tient, you  are  not  really  concerned 
about  the  other  49  people  in  front  of 
you  who  had  broken  ribs.  You  are  just 
interested  in  yourself.  And  so  it  is.  if 
you  are  not  a  farmer,  you  probably  do 


not  really  care  all  that  much  about 
this  problem,  "because  your  rib  is  not 
broken." 

Out  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try, one  study  shows  that  243.000  of 
our  2.3  million  farms  are  in  very  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty,  and  145,000 
more  are  in  some  difficulty. 

Of  the  farms  in  this  country  that 
have  $40,000  to  $200,000  annual 
income— what  we  call  the  small  to 
medium  farmers— 19  percent  have  a 
debt-to-asset  ratio  of  greater  than  70 
percent.  That  means  that  for  every 
$10  they  have  in  assets,  they  owe  $7. 

About  44  percent  of  America's  farm- 
ers have  a  debt  ratio  of  more  than  40 
percent.  Farmers  have  a  much  greater 
debt-to-income  ratio  than  in  the  past. 
In  1930,  the  debt-to-income  ratio  was 
less  than  1.  In  1960,  it  doubled  to  2, 
then  to  over  3,  and  it  went  up  to  8  in 
1980  and  10  in  1984. 

You  know  what  that  means?  To  put 
that  very  simply,  that  means  that 
farmers  on  average  now  are  trying  to 
sustain  $10  in  debt  on  $1  in  average 
annual  income.  And  that  means  that  if 
the  farmer  is  paying  as  much  as  10 
percent  interest,  he  i^  just  breaking 
even.  If  he  is  paying  1'2  percent,  he  is 
losing  20  percent  of  his  income.  He  is 
going  in  debt  20  percent  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  14  percent  of  all  the 
cash  receipts  a  farmer  gets  today  is 
going  for  interest  and  that  compares 
with  8  [>ercent,  or  almost  less  than 
half  that  amount,  in  1977. 

In  the  Southern  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas.  25,000  of 
the  area's  325,000  farmers  are  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty.  They  are  walk- 
ing insolvencies.  We  have  been  losing 
1.000  farms  a  year  just  in  my  home 
State. 

Farm  income  today  is  lower  than  it 
was  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  1933. 

And  we  thought  the  farm  crisis  was 
absolutely  unsolvable  in  1933  and  the 
whole  country  was  up  in  arms,  and 
now  there  are  just  a  few  people  from 
farm  States  who  are  dedicated  to 
trying  to  save  the  American  family 
farm. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
considers  itself  the  bank  of  last  resort, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  goes  around 
kicking  on  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration—they do  the  best  they  can. 
We  have  thousands  of  applications 
pending  in  Arkansas  in  Farmers  Home 
Administration  county  offices  and 
most  of  the  time  there  are  no  more 
than  three  or  four  people  in  there  to 
process  those  applications. 

The  other  day  a  letter  went  out  to  a 
bunch  of  farmers  in  one  county 
saying. 

You  are  no  longer  eligible  because  any 
farm  of  more  than  1.000  acres  is  not  a 
family  farm,  so  you  are  no  longer  eligible. 

And  most  of  those  farmers  were  sit- 
ting thinking  their  application  was 
going  to  be  approved  any  minute  and 


all  of  a  sudden  30  days  before  the 
planting  period  is  to  begin  they  get  no- 
tices saying. 

No;  we  are  not  going  to  approve  your  loan; 
you  are  not  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  have 
been  given  and  given  and  given  here, 
and  they  have  been  repeated.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  all  the  statistics  in  the 
world  would  not  impress  my  colleagues 
as  much  as  seeing  the  faces  of  1,000 
farmers  in  Jonesboro,  AR,  or  200 
farmers  in  Gould.  AR.  or  150  fanners 
in  Stuttgart,  some  of  whom  I  have 
known  virtually  all  my  life,  good  farm- 
ers, good  men  and  women,  who  love 
their  life  and  want  to  stay  on  the  land 
and  have  produced  efficiently  to  the 
point  that  it  is  driving  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy. One  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  have  right  now,  of  course,  is  sur- 
plus, and  the  surplus  has  been  created 
because  of  our  productivity. 

No  one  came  in  here  and  said  Chrys- 
ler had  been  well  managed.  No  one 
came  in  and  said  New  York  City  had 
been  well  managed.  No  one  said  Conti- 
nental Illinois  Bank  had  been  well 
managed.  No  one  said  Lockheed  had 
been  well  managed.  On  the  contrary, 
every  one  of  those  corporations  were 
bailed  out  by  the  U.S.  Congress  not  be- 
cause they  had  been  well  managed,  be- 
cause they  had  been  terribly  misman- 
aged. 

And  here  the  American  farmer  is  the 
most  productive,  efficient  farmer  in 
the  world,  and  he  is  on  the  ropes  be- 
cause a  contract  that  the  United 
States  made  with  him  years  ago  prom- 
ising to  him  that  if  he  would  plant 
fence  row  to  fence  row  his  commod- 
ities would  be  sold.  How  many  times 
did  Earl  Butz  say  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  "You  plant  fence 
row  to  fence  row  and  we  will  peddle 
your  commodities,"  and  so  the  farmers 
did. 

No  one  said  to  the  American  farmer 

We  are  going  to  double  the  national  debt 
in  4  years  and  make  the  dollar  so  strong  all 
over  the  world  that  you  cannot  sell  your 
commodity. 

The  American  farmer  was  not  asked 
to  acquiesce  in  that  policy  decision. 

No  one  said  to  the  farmer— because 
for  a  long  period  of  time  imder  Jimmy 
Carter,  we  had  20  percent  inflation 
rates  which  drove  the  price  of  a  trac- 
tor up  to  $100,000  and  a  combine  up  to 
$100,000— no  one  asked  the  farmer  if 
he  liked  that.  He  just  continued  to 
plant  and  produce  and  produce  well, 
sometimes  in  spite  of  horrible 
droughts  like  the  one  we  had  in  1980, 
which  exceeded  anything  we  have  ever 
suffered  in  our  State  before,  and  he 
came  back  to  plant  again,  and  to  pro- 
vide trade  balances  for  us. 

The  farmer  has  indeed  been  victim- 
ized, and  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am 
not  saying  that  every  farmer  is  effi- 
cient and  I  am  not  saying  every  farmer 
ought  to  be  saved,  but  I  am  telling  you 
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that  the  vast  majority  of  those  farm- 
ers out  there  who  are  in  terrible  finan- 
cial difficulty  are  there  because  of  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

I  talked  to  a  farmer  in  southeast  Ar- 
kanas  the  other  day  who  has  farmed 
for  40  years,  and  he  said: 

I  am  selling  my  equipment  for  whatever  I 
can  get  for  it.  and  I  owe  $300,000  on  my  land 
and  I  am  going  to  sell  enough  land  to  cover 
that,  and  then  I  am  going  to  try  to  find 
someone  to  rent  the  balance  of  my  land. 

No  one  ever  questioned  his  efficien- 
cy, his  dedication,  or  his  business 
acumen.  It  is  Just  a  simple  fact  that 
you  cannot  raise  soybeans  for  $5.70 
when  it  costs  you  $7  to  produce  them. 
You  cannot  sell  soybeans  for  $5.70  and 
make  a  profit  when  it  costs  you  $1.30 
more  than  that  to  produce  them. 

Tou  cannot  make  a  profit  on  rice  for 
$3.65  a  bushel  when  it  costs  you  $4  to 
$4.50  at  a  minimum  to  produce  it. 

We  are  not  here  to  debate  and  we 
are  not  asking  the  majority  leader  to 
pass  a  final  solution  to  this  problem.  It 
is  difficult.  No  one  here  has  a  final  so- 
lution to  this  crisis.  All  we  are  saying 
is  let  us  get  some  emergency  money 
made  available  to  the  farmer  right 
now  so  he  can  at  least  plant  his  crop. 
Within  30  days  the  farmers  of  my 
State  are  going  to  be  sowing  rice  if 
they  can  get  the  money  to  do  so.  And 
if  we  do  not  do  something  very  quick- 
ly, they  are  not  going  to  be  sowing  rice 
or  anything  else. 

So  what  we  are  asking  for  is  simply 
help  to  get  the  crops  planted  now,  and 
then  when  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
drau  a  long-range  bill,  we  will  talk 
about  how  to  export  more  commod- 
ities, and  we  will  deal  with  other  long- 
range  issues. 

One  silver  lining  in  this  cloud  Is  that 
last  year  the  Soviet  Union  bought  a 
little  over  15  million  metric  tons  of 
grain  from  the  United  States  and  most 
agriculture  economists  say  that  if  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
just  do  not  blow  their  relationship 
with  each  other,  if  they  Just  quit  call- 
ing each  other  dirty  names  and  sit 
down  at  the  table  to  talk  at>out  arms 
control  and  at  least  show  some  deter- 
mination to  bring  that  problem  under 
control,  the  Soviet  Union  will  buy  20 
million  metric  tons  from  us  in  1985. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  buy  70 
million  tons  of  grain  from  someone  in 
1985.  And  one  of  the  reasons  they  are 
not  going  to  buy  more  than  20  million 
tons  from  us  is  because  they  do  not 
consider  us  a  reliable  supplier. 

But  in  any  event,  they  are  the  possi- 
ble source  of  a  lot  of  our  exports,  and 
that  is  going  to  help  our  farmers. 

You  know,  I  go  out  and  talk  to  these 
farm  groups.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I 
was  down  in  southwest  Arkansas  talk- 
ing to  a  bunch  of  farmers,  and  they 
were  asking  me,  "Senator,  will  you 
ever  support  a  grain  embargo  against 
the  Soviet  Union  again?" 


And  I  said  I  would  not.  and  I  cannot 
imagine  supporting  a  grain  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  short  of  a 
war  or  some  overwhelming  circum- 
stance that  I  cannot  now  anticipate. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  stood  up 
in  the  back  of  that  audience  that 
day— 75  years  old,  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion, whom  I  later  foimd  out  was  a 
horse  trader.  He  said. 

You  luiow.  Senator,  I  think  we  ought  to 
sell  the  Soviet  Union  anything  they  want  to 
eat  because  I  think  a  fat.  happy  Russian  Is  a 
lot  less  dangerous  to  us  than  a  starving  Rus- 
sian. 

And  I  told  my  wife  that  he  has  more 
common  sense  than  most  government 
officials  in  this  country. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
are  from  farm  States  perhaps  are 
more  sensitive  to  this  crisis  because  we 
have  seen  the  look  on  the  farmer's 
face.  I  have  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
farmers  who  have  been  farming  all 
their  lives,  farming  land  that  their  fa- 
thers and  their  grandfathers  farmed, 
and  who  are  desperate  and  so  frustrat- 
ed. I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  David  Stockman,  and 
John  Block,  if  your  programs  should 
ever  happen  to  be  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  God  forbid,  the  few  billion 
dollars  you  save  will  be  peanuts  com- 
pared to  what  you  are  going  to  lose  in 
the  long  run.  If  you  say  goodby  to  the 
American  farmer,  I  promise  you  the 
U.S.  Treasujir  will  lose  10  times  more 
than  you  are  proposing  to  save  with 
these  big  cuts  in  our  farm  programs. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  had  a  fairly 
successful  second  term  as  Crovemor  of 
my  State  was  because  in  1973  the 
fanners  in  my  State  and  all  across  this 
country  had  a  bonanza  crop.  They  had 
a  bumper  crop,  and  the  prices  of  their 
commodities  were  the  highest  In  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Then  in  the  early  part  of  1974,  the 
farmers  began  to  pay  State  income 
taxes  on  that  crop.  I  did  not  care,  of 
course,  how  much  Federal  income 
taxes  they  paid.  I  was  a  Ctovemor,  and 
I  was  Interested  in  how  much  Stat« 
income  taxes  they  were  pairing.  They 
paid  so  much— you  know  how  we  big 
spenders  are— I  had  to  call  a  special 
session  to  spend  it. 

Senator  Pryor  tells  the  story  about 
one  night  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  was 
talking  to  a  bunch  of  fanners.  He 
asked. 

How  many  farmers  here  will  be  willing  to 
see  a  tax  increase  to  get  the  deficit  down? 

They  all  started  applauding. 

He  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
rotten-egged  when  he  walked  out.  He 
said: 

You  know,  I  can't  believe  that.  When  I 
suggested  we  might  have  to  raise  taxes  to 
get  the  deficit  under  control,  I  thought  they 
would  start  throwing  tomatoes. 

An  old  farmer  said, 


Senator,  do  you  know  why  they  were  ap- 
plauding? They  couldn't  care  less  what  the 
tax  rate  is.  They  ain't  going  to  pay  any 
taxes  anyway  because  they  ain't  making  any 
money. 

If  we  would  make  income  earners 
and  taxpayers  out  of  the  farmers  and, 
instead  of  saying  they  got  themselves 
into  this  mess,  help  them  out,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  American  people 
would  be  the  big  beneficiaries. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  callous  or  insens. 
tive  enough  to  sit  idly  by  and  do  noth- 
ing to  save  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  the  American  economy. 
We  did  not  sit  by  when  Chrysler  was 
going  under.  We  did  not  sit  by  for  all 
those  other  big  corporations  and  we 
did  not  sit  idly  by  for  New  York  City. 

Yes,  we  are  all  independent,  but  are 
also  dependent  upon  each  other. 
David  Stockman  ought  to  understand 
that  it  does  make  a  difference  to  the 
cab  driver  in  New  York  City  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  in  Iowa  is  prosper- 
ous or  not.  And  I  guess  the  farmer 
probably  wants  New  York  City  to  have 
a  mass  transit  program,  too. 

When  I  voted  to  bail  New  York  City 
out,  I  did  it  for  the  most  practical 
reason  in  the  world.  I  knew  that  if 
New  York  City  went  under,  every  mu- 
nicipality in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  pay  1  or  2  percentage  points 
more  on  every  t>ond  they  sold  after 
that  city  went  under.  Not  only  did  the 
United  States  make  about  $35  million 
out  of  the  deal  in  the  long  nm,  but  I 
like  to  think  of  all  the  money  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  my  State  saved  by  keep- 
ing the  interest  rate  on  their  bonds 
down  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  parochial  atti- 
tude and  say  to  the  Senators  from 
Utah  and  the  l|enators  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senators  from  Washington 
and  Oregon,  I  couldn't  care  less  about 
that  Bonneville  power  system.  That  is 
just  a  big  subsidy  the  U.S.  Grovem- 
ment  pays.  Why  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment subsidizing  public  power?  The 
people  out  there  on  that  system  are 
getting  power  for  nothing. 

Well,  those  dams  are  there,  and  that 
hydropower  is  there,  and  I  am  pleased 
they  are  getting  a  break  out  of  it.  and 
I  do  not  mind  them  getting  a  break. 
We  are  all  interdependent.  If  we  start 
looking  at  everything  in  such  parochi- 
al terms  here  that  we  can  only  see 
what  is  good  for  our  particular  States 
Instead  of  what  is  good  for  the  Nation, 
we  are  really  going  to  be  headed  for 
big  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sat 
here  most  of  the  day  and  have  listened 
to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues throughout  the  day.  I  have  to 
say  that  I  conuniserate  and  have  a 


great  deal  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  been  speaking  on  the  floor 
today  with  regard  to  farm  problems 
and  with  regard  to  what  our  farmers 
in  this  country  have  been  suffering. 

We  simply  have  to  do  something 
positive  for  the  farmer.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  any  simple  answer  to 
that  problem.  We  have  been  trying  to 
solve  farm  problems  for  all  of  my  life- 
time and  certainly  since  I  have  been  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Having  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  the  last  couple 
of  years.  I  do  have  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  effort  that  has  gone  on  in 
that  panel  has  been  to  resolve  various 
conflicts  between  the  States.  I  have 
never  seen  a  committee  that  carves  up 
a  pie  more  carefully  than  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  does.  And  maybe  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  however, 
is  that  we  now  have  on  the  floor,  in 
executive  session,  the  nomination  of 
the  President's  choice  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  an  inconsequential  nomination. 
This  is.  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
by  those  who  have  opposed  Mr. 
Meese's  nomination,  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  appointment  the 
President  can  make. 

We  seem  to  have  a  conflict  here  be- 
tween whether  or  not  to  vote  on  Mr. 
Meese  or  to  consider  a  farm  bill  before 
Mr.  Meese.  My  personal  feeling  is  the 
longer  that  we  delay  a  vote  up-or-down 
on  Mr.  Meese  as  the  President's  nomi- 
nee for  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  longer  we  put  off 
solutions  for  the  farmers  of  America. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
taking  this  time,  yesterday  and  today, 
although  I  agree  with  many  of  their 
aims  and  goals,  are,  in  essence,  delay- 
ing an  ultimate  solution  to  the  farm 
problem. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  can  solve  that 
farm  problem,  or  at  least  make  great 
inroads  toward  solving  it,  within  a 
short  period  of  time  if  we  can  move 
ahead  with  the  orderly  course  of  the 
Senate's  business.  If  we  wanted  to  do 
so.  we  could  vote  on  Mr.  Meese  up-or- 
down  immediately.  That  vote  would  be 
over  in  15  minutes.  20  minutes,  a  half- 
an-hour  at  the  most.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  indicated  he  would 
like  to  bring  the  highway  bill  to  the 
floor  next.  That  should  not  take  a 
long  time  because,  basically,  we  were 
in  agreement  on  the  substance  of  that 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  could  just  finish 
this  sUtement.  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  dear  friend  from  Montana. 

I  think  we  could  dispose  of  that  bill 
quickly.  And.  by  the  way.  that  in  and 
of  itself  would  benefit  farmers.  It 
would  benefit  everybody.  Farmers 
could  better  get  there  product  to 
market  with  the  necessary  highway 
and  bridge  improvements. 


I  think  we  will  get  the  farm  credit 
issue  done.  I  want  it  done.  I  do  not 
want  my  farmers  in  Utah  or  those 
anywhere  else  to  suffer  1  day  longer 
than  necessary.  I  would  like  to  solve 
these  credit  problems.  I  do  not  know 
that  going  off  budget  is  the  way  to  do 
it  however.  I  think  all  Items  ought  to 
l>e  "on  budget."     ' 

The  American  taxpayers  ought  to 
know  explicitly  what  is  going  on.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  about  what  is  going  on;  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  if  everything 
shows  up  in  that  budget  honestly  and 
everybody  knows  precisely  what  is  In- 
volved. 

I  would  like  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. I  would  like  to  resolve  them  in 
an  orderly  and  expeditious  fashion. 

Before  I  make  my  final  comments 
about  the  importance  of  the  Meese 
nomination,  let  me  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Utah  for  yielding. 

While  I  shall  not  support  Mr. 
Meese— and  I  do  not  look  on  Ed  Meese 
as  a  bad  person  at  all.  I  look  at  him  as 
a  very  capable  and  productive  member 
of  the  White  House  team— I  do  not 
really  believe  that  he  Is  the  best 
person  nor  the  best  attorney  available 
to  be  Attorney  General.  But  having 
said  that,  that  is  my  pitch  on  Ed 
Meese  and  I  have  said  it.  I  have  said  it 
before  publicly  and  now  I  have  said  it 
on  the  floor.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  him. 

I  have  no  objection,  however,  of  get- 
ting to  a  vote  except  for  one  thing. 
The  President  must  be  aware  that  the 
problem  of  farm  credit  is  very  urgent. 
Whether  Ed  Meese  assumes  the 
mantle  of  responsibilities  of  Attorney 
General  this  week,  next  week,  this 
month,  next  month,  or  the  month  fol- 
lowing is  not  going  to  upset  the  duties, 
the  work  of  the  Attorney  General,  nor 
the  nimierous  people  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  my  dear  friend 
yield  back  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  agree  something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  farm  credit  prob- 
lems. I  will  work  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  as  I 
have  done  In  the  past,  to  try  to  resolve 
those  problems. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  the  delay  of  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation another  day.  another  week,  or 
another  month  Is  not  going  to  make 
much  difference.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  friend  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment today  remains  without  an  Attor- 
ney General  who  can  exercise  strong 
leadership  In  the  development  of  new 
initiatives.  As  we  all  know.  General 
William  French  Smith  has  desired  to 
leave  for  more  than  a  year;  because  of 
his  annoimcement  of  that  desire,  It  Is 
difficult  for  him  now  to  assert  the 


strong  leadership  that  has  to  be  as- 
serted now. 

If  you  look  at  the  personal  and  pro- 
fessional lives  of  the  present  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General 
designate,  you  have  to  have  some  sym- 
pathy for  them  because  their  lives  are 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  chaos. 
They  have  been  so  for  more  than  a 
year.  We  have  to  resolve  this.  All  it 
takes  is  a  vote  up  or  down.  Let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

The  Antitrust  Division  remains  with- 
out a  permanent  chief.  The  Civil  Divi- 
sion remains  without  a  permanent 
chief.  The  Office  of  Legal  Policy  has 
an  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
The  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  and  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  remain 
without  a  permanent-chief.  If  you  look 
at  what  is  happening  down  there,  one 
has  to  be  concerned. 

On  such  issues  as  the  legality  of  ver- 
tical agreements,  the  Grove  City  con- 
troversy RICO  reform,  and  Immigra- 
tion, there  is  a  state  of  limbo.  Adminis- 
tration litigation  policy  in  a  variety  of 
civil  and  criminal  law  areas  remain  im- 
decided. 

The  processing  of  a  significant 
number  of  Federal  circuit  court,  dis- 
trict cfturt,  and  bankruptcy  court 
judges  remain  uncompleted. 

We  have  114  additional  vacancies 
today  on  the  Federal  bench. 

If  you  Just  look  at  the  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  bill,  for  example,  that  we 
Just  passed  in  the  last  Congress,  imple- 
mentation in  various  regard  is  being 
held  in  abeyance  because  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  fully  in  place.  That  In- 
cludes sentencing  reform,  ball  reform, 
and  such.  It  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant criminal  bills  ever  enacted  in 
this  coimtry. 

In  the  process,  the  holdup  seems  to 
be  because  the  majority  leader  has  not 
satisfied  some  Senators  as  to  when  he 
is  going  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  farm 
bill  that  may  resolve  the  credit  prob- 
lem. We  thought  when  we  considered 
the  PIK  Program  that  that  would 
solve  much  of  the  problems.  That  has 
not  been  the  case;  it  does  suggest  the 
potential  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
legislate  too  hastily  in  such  a  complex 
area  as  this  one. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  Just 
mentioned  the  PIK  Program.  The 
Jienator  will  recall  the  Senate  never 
acted  on  the  PIK  Program.  I  advocat- 
ed at  the  time  before  we  acted  on  the 
PIK  Program  that  we  should  have  the 
input  from  farm  groups,  farm  leaders, 
and  farmers  themselves  across  the 
country.  Because  of  that,  we  did  not 
act  on  It.  The  Senate  never  acted  on 
the  proposition  even  though  the 
House  passed  the  bill.  We  let  it  go.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  act  on  it  because 
unfortunately.   I  think,   in  my  judg- 
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ment,  the  Department  of  Apiculture 
implemented  the  program  anyway. 
But  all  we  are  asking  for  now  is  not  to 
delay  the  vote  on  Meese,  but  \p  gain 
the  attention  of  the  President  so  they 
can  act  administratively  on  solving  the 
farm  credit  crunch. 

We  know  it  can  be  done.  It  can  be 
done  this  afternoon,  yet,  by  the  Presi- 
dent asking  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  provide  the  same  type  of  relief 
which  was  provided  for  the  Continen- 
tal Illinois  Bank  in  Chicago,  providing 
the  window  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  $3.5  billion  in  credit,  the 
same  way  they  provided  it  for  the 
Continental  Illinois  Bank. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  Continen- 
tal Illinois  Bank  situation  has  im- 
proved. It  was  off  budget.  It  was  $3.5 
billion  and  it  was  'flone  very  rapidly. 

We  are  just  asking  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  aware  of  this  concern  and  that 
he  act  immediately.  So  far.  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  responded  to  letters  that 
we  have  sent,  requests  that  we  have 
sent,  more  than  2  weeks  ago  to  resolve 
this  administratively. 

So  it  is  merely  a  means  of  getting 
the  attention  of  the  President  and 
hopefully  we  will  have  that  attention 
and  resolution  of  the  problem  very 
quickly.  We  are  not  even  asking  to 
delay  to  the  point  of  new  legislation. 
It  can  be  done  administratively,  if  the 
President  is  aware  of  how  urgent  it  is. 

I  have  candidly  said  how  I  feel  about 
Mr.  Meese.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  all 
to  hold  up  his  appointment  or  his  con- 
firmation by  vote  1  minute  longer 
than  is  required  for  the  President  to 
take  notice  of  the  urgency  of  the  agri- 
cultural crunch  and  to  apply  the  same 
rule  that  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
Continental.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
much  to  ask.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
other  considerations  such  as  the  high- 
way bill  or  the  final  vote  on  Mr.  Meese 
1  minute  longer  than  it  takes  for  the 
President  to  be  cognizant. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  what  David  Stockman  has  said 
about  applying  the  pressure  or  the 
wringing  out  of  more  farmers  by  not 
providing  the  means  of  guaranteeing 
the  loans  could  be  the  last  word  or  the 
word  of  the  F»resident.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observations.  I  know  that  he 
has  the  best  interests  of  the  fam^er  at 
heart. 

All  that  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think 
the  position  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant one.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  we  can  deal  with  now. 
We  have  to  get  the  situation  at  the 
Justice  Department  cleared  up  and  re- 
solved. 

That,  of  course,  is  no  reflection  on 
William  Smith.  I  think  he  has  given 
outstanding  service  to  this  country 
over  the  past  4  years;  he  will  go  down 


in  history  as  having  done  a  great  deal 
fof  our  country. 

I  make  this  observation,  however— 
that  the  farmer  is  not  served  by  delay- 
ing or  holding  up  the  nomination  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  the  country  well-served. 
Nor  is  this  body  well-served. 

Personally,  having  examined  the 
record,  having  read  the  Stein  report, 
having  read  the  Common  Cause  analy- 
sis of  the  Meese  nomination,  having 
studied  the  report  of  the  Ethics 
Office,  having  sat  through  virtually 
every  minute  of  the  Meese  hearings,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
imyone  could  oppose  or  seek  to  delay 
this  President's  choice  in  this  case 
based  on  the  record.  I  would  again  call 
to  their  attention  the  summary  of  alle- 
gations and  conclusions  on  Mr.  Meese 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day (S  1460-2). 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Emmxs).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  we  note 
that  today  is  Ash  Wednesday  and  the 
period  of  preparation  for  Easter 
begins.  Easter  Sunday  falls  in  the 
spring  time.  Those  of  us  who  observe 
Christian  traditions  full  well  realize 
that  Easter  Sunday  is  that  day  for  re- 
newal, the  rebirth  of  hope,  and  it  par- 
allels the  operation  of  farmers  who 
plant  their  crops  and  hope  for  those 
crops  to  succeed  and  a  harvest  will  be 
in  order  later  on  in  the  summer. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  our 
discussions  regarding  the  Meese  nomi- 
nation is  to  establish  the  priorities  of 
Congress  and  impress  upon  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  priorities  must  be  met 
in  terms  of  the  farm  credit  that  is 
needed  for  the  farmers  who  are  in  dis- 
tress for  lack  of  credit  and  who  will  be 
unable  to  plant  their  crops  without 
some  additional  credit  help. 

That  does  not  mean  every  farmer  is 
in  distress,  but  there  is  a  significant 
number  who  are,  and  their  lenders, 
whether  it  is  the  banks  or  the  farm 
credit  system  with  their  production 
credit  associations  or  those  farmers 
who  are  awaiting  Farmers  Home 
loans.  Surely  we  have  not  heard  the 
final  word  from  the  President  on  this 
vital  question,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  us  could  be  comfortable  with  the 
expression  of  David  Stockman  in  re- 
ferring to  too  many  farmers  and  some 
of  them  need  to  be  eliminated.  I  do 
not  believe  the  President,  when  he 
thought  this  through,  would  want 
that  to  be  the  final  word  of  this  ad- 
ministration, because  it  would  mean 


that  perhaps  15  percent,  or  even  as 
high  as  20  percent,  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country  would  be  faced  with  the 
serious  situation  that,  lacking  credit, 
they  would  be  unable  to  plant  their 
crops  and  would  be  unable  to  continue 
in  business  so  that  they  could  harvest 
crops. 

The  resolution  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted today  by  me  and  others— and  I 
might  add  that  I  am  pleased  that  it  is 
bipartisan— would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  facing  this  vital  situa- 
tion, the  President  would  request 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  provide  $3.5  billion  worth  of  credit 
to  the  lenders,  the  banks  in  general, 
scattered  around  the  country,  to  make 
loans  to  farmers,  and  who  are  finding 
in  their  portfolios  up  to  15  or  20  per- 
cent of  their  borrowers  who  are  in  ag- 
ricultural production  under  a  stress 
situation. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  in 
providing  this  type  of  mechanism  for 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  of  Chicago 
in  May  1984,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  acted 
very  promptly  and  provided  a  window 
of  credit  amounting  to  $3.5  billion. 

What  this  would  mean  in  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
could  open  their  window,  provide 
credit  at  the  current  rate,  which  for 
them  is  8  percent,  and  the  guaranteed 
loans  then  could  be  made  available  to 
the  banks  throughout  the  country; 
and  that  would  perhaps  result  in  an 
interest  rate  for  the  farm  borrowers, 
who  are  in  distress,  of  about  9.5  to  10 
percent.  The  difference  between  8  and 
9.5  percent  or  10  percent  would  be  the 
requirement  that  the  banks  would 
have  in  servicing  those  loans  and  vying 
for  the  credit  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  they  do  not  want  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit  because  it  would  impact 
on  the  budget.  However,  under  the 
law,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  oper- 
ation is  off -budget  and  is  not  a  matter 
of  budget  Impact.  Some  people  might 
say.  "Well,  it  is  still  money."  Of  course 
it  is  still  money.  They  are  guaranteed 
loans.  These  loans  are  not  going  to 
create  situations  where  much,  if  any, 
of  the  money  would  actually  be  lost  to 
the  Government.  First,  it  would  not 
have  budgetary  impact;  and,  second,  in 
the  long  run,  if  farmers  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  produce  another  crop— 
with  better  prices  for  their  commod- 
ities, it  is  hoped— they  will  be  success- 
ful, with  sufficient  cash  flow  to  take 
care  of  their  debts. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  under 
the  conditions  that  the  money  was 
made  available  to  Continental  Illinois 
Bank,  it  was  made  available  titf  up  to  5 
years.  That  also  is  significant,  because 
to  get  the  proper  cash  flow  for  farm- 
ers who  are  in  distress  now.  with  their 


credit  arrangements,  it  would  perhaps 
be  too  optimistic  to  think  that  their 
loans  could  be  made  secure  and  the 
cash  flow  adequate  for  just  1  year. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
emergency  credit  provided  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  interest,  and  the  mecha- 
nism we  are  describing  in  the  situation 
with  Continental  Illinois  Bank  permits 
the  loans  to  be  guaranteed  and  credit 
to  be  available  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest. 

Farmers  now  are  generally  paying 
somewhere  between  14  and  15  percent 
interest,  some  as  high  as  16  percent, 
for  the  credit  they  need  for  their  oper- 
ation. Just  reducing  that,  through  this 
mechanism,  to  a  rate  of  10  or  9.5  per- 
cent will  help  their  cash  flow  situation 
immensely. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that 
while  we  should  pass  a  new  farm  bill 
before  midsummer,  that  would  be  too 
late  for  these  farmers  who  are  now  in 
such  economic  stress  that  they  prob- 
ably will  not  be  in  a  position,  with  suf- 
ficient credit,  to  plant  their  crops. 

So  the  urgency  of  this  matter  is  ob- 
vious. It  is  do  it  now  or  forget  about 
the  production  from  a  number  of  farm 
operators.  If  it  will  result  in  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  farm  operators 
throughout  the  country  being  unable 
to  secure  credit  in  time  for  their 
spring  activities,  we  will  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  production,  and  a  great 
deal  of  rural  America  will  be  in  a  terri- 
ble situation. 

The  credit  is  needed  to  pay  bills,  and 
those  are  bills  from  the  suppliers  and 
the  merchants  in  rural  America.  So  we 
are  not  just  talking  about  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  farm  borrowers.  We  are 
talking  about  a  high  percentage  of 
rural  America— agribusiness,  small 
business  in  general— who  have  the 
debts  that  the  farmers  owe.  They  have 
extended  credit  to  farmers  and  need  to 
be  paid. 

It  also  means  that  the  level  of  busi- 
ness for  rural  America  and  the  Main 
Street  of  America  will  get  probably  an- 
other year  of  room  in  which  economic 
recovery  for  agriculture  can  be  worked 
out.  We  have  had  economic  recovery 
in  some  segments  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been 
most  reassuring. 

But  we  have  not  had  economic  re- 
covery for  the  people  on  the  land  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  of  this 
country. 

So  the  priority  of  having  attention 
to  this  cannot  be  challenged  as  being 
more  significant  than  whether  or  not 
we  act  on  the  final  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ed  Meese. 

I  draw  attention  in  particular  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  has  been 
introduced  today,  and  might  I  just 
read  into  the  Record  the  resolving 
clause.  I  do  so  now. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  De- 


F>oslt  Insurance  Corporation  move  immedi- 
ately to  use  its  authority  to  provide  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  direct  credit  to  distressed  agricultur- 
al lenders  at  discount  window  interest  rates 
using  the  same  procedures  as  in  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  Bank  package  to  avoid  adding 
to  the  budget  deficit. 

I  think  that  resolving  clause  is  very 
easily  understood  and  very  easily  im- 
plemented. 

I  hope  the  President  will  take  note 
of  our  deliberations  on  this  matter 
today  and  consult  with  his  advisers 
and  find  it  wise  to  request  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  their  cooperation 
be  extended  immediately  on  their  part 
for  farm  qredit  just  as  they  acted 
quickly  and  expeditiously  on  the 
matter  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  that  the  amount  of  credit  be 
made  available  to  the  same  amoimt 
that  was  made  available  for  the  bank, 
and  that  is  $3.5  billion. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  reasonable  re- 
quest and  the  most  easily  expedited 
procedure.  If  that  can  be  implement- 
ed. I  would  personally  hope  that  we 
would  have  the  vote  on  Mr.  Meese 
very  shortly  after  its  implementation. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  aware  of  how  serious  the 
matter  is.  I  hope  that  some  of  our  de- 
liberations have  been  relayed  to  the 
President,  that  he  will  find  it  wise  and 
prudent  to  act  accordingly  as  we  rec- 
ommend. 

However,  I  must  say  that  perhaps 
there  are  some  other  administrative 
procedures  that  the  President  would 
prefer  to  take,  and  if  so.  if  they  would 
amount  to  the  same  expeditious  treat- 
ment of  this  problem  and  providing 
the  credit  and  at  reduced  interest 
rates.  I  express  my  willingness  to  con- 
sider any  method  he  wishes  to  take.  I 
advocate  that  the  President  do  take 
note  of  the  seriousness  and  the  reason 
that  we  are  taking  this  means  of  im- 
pressing on  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration that  action  should  be 
taken  imnlediately. 

Mr.  DURE:N6ERG£IR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese  to 
become  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Few  nominations  have 
consumed  as  much  of  my  personal 
time  and  energy  in  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  issues  involved. 

Ed  Meese  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  law.  He  has 
spent  a  lifetime  studying  and  working 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  As  a 
deputy  district  attorney  in  Alameda, 
CA,  he  gained  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience In  the  reality  of  criminal  trials. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  an  active 
participant  In  the  Alameda  County 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Family 
Assistance  Program  to  help  young 
people  break  out  of  the  economic  situ- 
ations that  too  often  lead  to  crime. 
FYom  this  hands-on  perspecliVeK  Ed 
Meese  moved  on  to  more  scholarly  en- 
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deavors.  He  taught  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  as  well 
as  the  University  of  San  Diego.  He  was 
the  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  and  Research  of  Criminal  Law 
at  USD.  Ed  Meese  joined  then  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  team  as  legal  affairs  sec- 
retary where  he  was  the  chief  liaison 
between  the  Governor,  Mr.  Reagan, 
and  the  judicial,  correctional  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Mr.  Meese  then 
came  to  Washington  as  counselor  to 
the  President  where  he  has  been  a 
leader  on  legal  and  criminal  policy 
reform. 

This  sketch  of  the  high  points  of 
Mr.  Meese 's  career  shows  a  man  who 
has  spent  22  years  in  public  service, 
dealing  with  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  law,  a  man  who  is 
highly  qualified  to  be  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General. 

Ed  Meese  and  I  have  often  not  seen 
eye  to  eye  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  the  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  flow  of  Govern- 
ment information  to  the  public.  Yet 
we  in  Congress  are  able  to  resolve 
honest  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  by  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the 
existence  of  these  chect^  and  balances 
that  I  have  consistently  adhered  to  a 
policy  of  not  opposing  a  nominee  of 
our  President  unless  it  can  be  proven 
that  he  or  she  Is  unqualified  or  unfit 
to  hold  that  office.  I  do  not  see  this 
evidence  forthcoming  In  the  case  of  Ed 
Meese. 

A  President  has  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate whoever  he  wishes  to  f iU  an  im- 
portant post  in  his  own  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 
The  President  has  made  it  clear  time 
and  time  again  that  Ed  Meese  is  his 
choice  for  Attorney  General.  We  are  a 
nation  of  laws  rather  than  of  men,  as 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  so 
eloquently  reiterated  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  today.  Within  this 
system  a  President  stands  judged— as 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Carter  were— In 
part  by  the  way  he  discharges  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  men  and  women 
he  nominates  and  appoints  to  Imple- 
ment the  law  of  the  land  or  to  carry 
out  his  programs.  The  outcome  of  the 
November  election  points  to  an  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  way  this 
President  fiilfills  his  responsibilities. 
That  is  not  to  say  large  segments  of 
the  American  people  approve  of  each 
and  every  one  of  his  choices  to  hold 
high  office.  We  know  that  and  the 
President  knows  that.  We,  In  public 
office,  do  not  realistically  expect  ma- 
jority approval  from  our  constituents 
or  our  colleagues  for  every  step  we 
take  In  the  course  of  govenmiental 
events. 

Consistently.  I,  for  one,  have  sup- 
ported the  personal  choices  of  the 
President  to  fill  administration  posi- 
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tions  when  there  is  an  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  unethical  or  unlawful  activity 
in  a  nominee's  background.  In  this  in- 
stance, even  some  of  my  collea^es 
who  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
vote  against  Ed  Meese  do  not  charge 
or  even  allege  wrongdoing  or  unethical 
conduct  on  his  part.  For  these  critics, 
it  seems  to  fall  on  the  principle  that 
the  President  can  do  better— that 
there  are  surely  better  qualified 
people  for  the  post  of  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Simple  logic  suggests  that  this  is 
certainly  a  safe  assumption.  And  very 
much  beside  the  point. 

If  Ed  Meese  has  shown  us  anything 
in  the  past  4  years,  it  is  an  unrelenting 
bond  of  loyalty  and  philosophical  con- 
sistency with  the  President.  That  is 
surely  what  Ronald  Reagan  is  count- 
ing on,  perhaps  above  all  else,  in  his 
persistent  support  of  Ed  to  head  the 
Justice  Department.  This  is  a  preroga- 
tive that  any  President  must  have  if 
he  is  to  be  held  strictly  accountable 
for  his  policies  and  actions  and  those 
of  his  administration. 

History  has  shown  us,  often  through 
the  magnificent  window  of  so-called 
20-20  hindsight,  that  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land  have  been 
filled  through  the  nomination  process 
by  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  unfitness  for  office.  This 
does  not  reflect  on  the  nominating 
process  itself,  but  on  the  men  and 
women  who  betrayed  the  trust  inher- 
ent in  their  offices,  and  sometimes  on 
the  President  himself.  For  Congress  to 
intercede  in  the  nomination  process 
itself  without  due  cause,  based  on  indi- 
vidual preferences  of  what  makes  an 
"ideal  nominee,"  is  not  what  checks 
and  balances  are  all  about.  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  bringing  Ed  Meese  into  our 
system  as  an  official  who  has  never 
had  to  stand  for  approval  by  Congress 
or  any  electoral  before.  Then  I  would 
fully  employ  our  checks  and  balances 
to  make  certain  the  Nation  and  its 
people,  not  just  a  President  or  a  phi- 
losophy of  government,  are  served  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  case 
before  the  Justice  Department  which  I 
have  watched  with  special  care  over 
the  last  several  months.  That  is  the 
case  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  who  was  bom 
in  New  York  in  1983  with  the  condi- 
tion known  as  spina  bifida.  This  was 
certainly  a  very  great  difficulty  for  the 
parents  of  this  child  and  in  her  first 
days  and  hours  the  parents  were  pre- 
sented with  very  difficxilt  decisions. 
With  the  advice  of  their  doctors,  they 
made  those  decisions.  And  the  child  is 
today  alive  and  with  her  parents. 

However,  these  decisions  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  Federal  Government 
under  a  completely  novel  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  Baby  Jane  Doe's 
parents  were  taken  to  court  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  their  de- 
cisions questioned  on  the  basis  that 


the  parents  might  be  discriminating 
against  their  child  because  of  her 
handicap  which  is  a  violation  of  Feder- 
al law.  The  courts  found  no  discrimi- 
nation and  supported  as  appropriate 
the  decisions  made  by  the  parents. 

The  Justice  Department  lost  both  in 
district  court  and  on  appeal.  But  the 
parents  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  did  not  ex- 
actly win.  Although  the  courts  on 
review  supported  the  medical  care  de- 
cisions of  the  parents  and  although 
the  parents  successfully  defended 
their  rights  to  make  their  decisions, 
the  Federal  Government  Imposed  on 
that  family  thousands  of  dollars  in 
court  costs — a  burden  imposed  on  top 
of  the  medical  bills  that  the  family  al- 
ready faced. 

I  can  appreciate  the  national  policy 
questions  that  were  involved  in  the 
Baby  Jane  Doe  case.  In  fact.  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  write  regulations  that  im- 
plement the  intent  of  Congress  as  re- 
flected in  the  RehabillUtion  Act.  But 
what  I  cannot  understand  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  U.S.  Government  or  of  the 
people  who  occupy  its  highest  offices 
to  show  some  compassion  and  extend 
some  justice  to  this  family  which  was 
made  an  instrument  of  its  attempt  to 
reach  this  policy  through  experimen- 
tal litigation. 

The  parents  of  Baby  Jane  Doe 
sought  relief  for  their  legal  fees.  The 
Justice  Department  opposed  the 
granting  of  any  fees  to  this  family.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  UJS. 
Government  that  despite  the  fact  that 
this  family  prevailed  entirely  in  court 
and  that  the  court  reaffirmed  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  decisions  and  that 
this  family  was  forced  to  make  a  costly 
legal  defense  against  the  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  they  are  not 
entitled  any  relief  for  the  costs.  In 
fact,  they  must  bear  those  costs  on  top 
of  the  medical  expenses  which  have 
resulted  from  the  extensive  care  re- 
quired by  their  daughter. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  persuade  the 
predecessors  of  Mr.  Meese  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  such  a  policy  In 
this  matter  Is  wrong.  I  hope  now  to 
make  the  same  case  more  successfully 
with  him.  And  perhaps  his  own  experi- 
ence with  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  will  open  a  new  avenue  of  under- 
standing. Under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  the  lawyers  who  defended  Mr. 
Meese  during  the  investigation  of  the 
special  prosecutor  are  seeking  1700,000 
in  reimbursement  of  legal  costs  from 
the  Federal  Government.  That  the  law 
should  cover  the  legal  expenses  of  Mr. 
Meese  as  he  assumes  the  highest  legal 
post  In  the  land  while  denying  a  pit- 
tance by  comp€u-lson  to  this  family 
seems  out  of  place  in  our  American 
system  of  justice. 

For  I  pray— as  I  know  that  Ed  Meese 
prays— that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  be  more  than  simply 


powerful  in  pursuit  of  its  interests,  but 
that  it  can  also  be  compassionate  and 
that  it  can  through  the  eyes  of  its 
highest  officials  see  the  difference  be- 
tween prevailing  in  the  cause  of  a  par- 
ticular policy  and  Imposing  the  costs 
of  the  policy  struggle  on  an  entirely 
Innocent  family  which  already  bears  a 
tremendous  burden.  If  Ekl  could  come 
to  see  this  difference,  where  his  prede- 
cessors have  failed,  intellectually  and 
spiritually,  and  put  the  face  of  mercy 
on  the  pursuit  of  justice,  he  would  do 
much  to  allay  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  by  many  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  vote  to  support  this  nomination 
will  not  be  a  politically  popular  one 
back  home  in  Minnesota,  to  say  the 
least.  Favorable  editorials  and  com- 
ments in  support  of  him  are  few  and 
far  between.  Yet  when  one  reviews  the 
negative  comments  closely,  the  criti- 
cism falls  squarely  against  Meese  per- 
sonally rather  than  on  the  nomination 
process  itself.  The  word  "honor"  is 
used  frequently  in  describing,  edito- 
riaUy,  a  trait  the  writers  see  Ed  Meese 
lacking.  "Honor,"  like  questions  of 
ethical  behavior,  can  be  a  subjective 
benchmark  that  calls  into  question  the 
very  character  of  an  individual.  Yet 
honor  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

I  know  Ed  Meese  personally.  Pew  of 
his  editorial  critics  do.  I  like  him. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  Yet  I 
know  our  nominating  process,  too,  and 
I  have  utmost  respect  for  the  purpose 
it  serves  in  our  executive  branch  of 
Goverrunent.  Whether  I  may  personal- 
ly approve  of  a  nominee  or  not,  or 
agree  with  him  philosophically, 
caimot  be  paramount  to  whether  the 
President  approves  of  his  own  nomi- 
nee. As  vague  and  ambiguous  as  our 
standards  for  judging  public  officials 
may  be  these  days,  I  see  nothing  ethi- 
cally or  legally  improper  with  this 
nomination. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  Ed  Meese  to 
become  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  then  I  will  be  watching.  I 
trust  he  will  carry  out  his  enormous 
responsibilities  with  the  skill  and 
wisdom  the  President  has.  obviously, 
staked  a  bit  of  his  reputation  on. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  for  confirmation  of 
Edwin  Meese  III.  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  Mr.  Meese  for  over  4 
years  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ar- 
rived in  Washington  together,  and  I 
can  state,  unequivocally,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  working  with  no  one  in  the 
administration  more  than  Ed  Meese. 
Always  cooperative,  always  capable, 
and  always  professional,  Mr.  Meese 
has  been  a  great  asset  to  the  President 
in  his  administration.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Meese  be 


allowed  to  continue  in  his  standard 
fine  job  for  the  President. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  In  law  enforcement,  both  as 
legal  scholar  and  law  enforcement 
practitioner,  Ed  Meese  represented 
the  finest  of  attributes  required  for 
the  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial. As  a  law  school  professor,  as 
prosecutor,  and  as  director  of  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Policy  and 
Management,  Ed  Me^e  always  ex- 
celled. In  every  step  along  the  way,  he 
manifested  exceptional  ability  com- 
bined with  a  commitment  to  the 
public  good.  An  outstanding  example 
of  this  dedication  is  to  be  found  in  his 
determination  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  of  victims  of  crime  were  legally 
considered  equal  to  those  of  criminals. 
Individuals  all  across  the  country  ben- 
efited as  a  result  of  these  efforts. 

During  his  tenure  as  counselor  to 
the  President,  I  can  persontily  attest 
to  Eki  Meese  being  of  Invaluable  help 
to  the  President.  On  top  of  doing  his 
normal,  superb  Job.  he  was  probably 
the  most  well-liked  individual  on  the 
President's  staff.  He  was  always  acces- 
sible, always  knowledgeable,  and 
always  compassionate  and  optimistic. 

Mr.  President,  Ed  Meese  has  not 
changed.  He  is  the  same  man  who 
served  so  successfully  as  prosecutor, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  law 
school  professor,  and  who  was  out- 
standing as  Presidential  counselor.  It 
Is  clear  to  me,  and  obviously  to  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  that  Ed 
Meese  is  a  fine,  dedicated,  and  capable 
man,  and  one  I  want  to  have  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  my  country. 

I  am  proud  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  Edwin  Meese  III  as  our  next  Attor- 
ney General,  and  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
expeditious  in  their  approval  of  this 
nomination.  We  need  to  have  Mr. 
Meese  at  the  helm  of  our  Justice  De- 
partment, doing  his  usual  superb  job. 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  debate  the  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  General.  I 
would  like  to  conunend  the  efforts  of 
Common  Cause  and  its  chairman, 
former  Solicitor  General  and  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor,  Archibald 
Cox.  Mr.  Cox  and  Common  Cause 
have  performed  a  valuable  service  for 
the  Aimerican  public  by  analyzing  In 
an  extremely  careful  and  thorough 
way  the  facts  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Independent  counsel  concerning 
Mr.  Meese.  The  report  of  Common 
Cause  sets  out  the  ethical  problems 
and  violations  of  the  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Federal  employees  that  are 
shown  by  the  facts  in  the  independent 
counsel's  report. 

The  effort  Mr.  Cox  and  Common 
Cause  have  committed  to  a  more  thor- 
ough and  informed  debate  on  this 
nomination  have  contributed  substan- 


tially to  the  care  with  which  the 
Senate  has  considered  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  public's  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  raised  by  this 
nomination,  I  ask  that  the  report  of 
Common  Cause,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cox,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cox  com- 
menting further  on  the  isaiies  in  the 
report  be  inserted  in  the  Ricoro  ac- 
companying the  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  material  follows: 

[A  Review  of  the  Independent  CouncU's 
Report  Prepared  by  Common  Cause] 

Thx  Case  Acaihst  E^dwht  Mkkbx  UI  roB 

ArrORNKT  ODrXHAL 

In  January  1984  Edwin  Meese  m  was 
nominated  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  March,  as  a  conaequenoe 
of  information  revealed  In  the  press  and 
during  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearin«B  on  the  Meese  nomination.  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith  initiated 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  possible 
criminal  charges  against  Mr.  Meese.  Such 
an  investigation  Is  required  before  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Indeiwndent 
Counsel  under  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment 
Act.  Concerned  that  the  inquiry  might  be 
too  narrow.  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  and  Joseph  Biden. 
Jr.  (D-DE).  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  asked  Attorney  General  Smith 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
Mr.  Meese.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Meese  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Independent 
Counsel.  Several  dajrs  later,  after  Mr. 
Smith,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  had  re- 
quested that  a  panel  of  Judges  from  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  appoint  an 
Independent  Counsel,  the  court  selected 
Jacob  Stein.  Esq..  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
private  practice,  "to  investigate  any  allega- 
tion or  evidence  of  violation  of  any  criminal 
law  by  Mr.  Meese." 

Mr.  Stein  investigated  11  charges  against 
Mr.  Meese.  They  included  allegations  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  accepted  financial  favors  in 
connection  with  helping  individuals  to 
obtain  federal  Jobs,  that  he  bad  willfully 
filed  false  financial  disclosure  statements, 
and  that  he  had  Improperly  obtained  a  pro- 
motion in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

In  late  September  1984.  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report  was  released.  The  Report 
concluded  that  there  was  "no  basis"  for  in- 
dicting Mr.  Meese  on  criminal  charges. 
President  Reagan  Immediately  hailed  the 
report  as  a  "vindication"  of  his  counsellor. 
Mr.  Meese  said  he  was  "very  happy"  with 
the  Report.  B4r.  Meese's  lawyers,  E.  Robert 
Wallach  and  Leonard  Garment,  declared 
that  the  Report's  "exhaustive"  inquiry 
should  end  "suspicions"  and  that  It  would 
be  "grossly  unfair"  to  deny  Mr.  Meese  "the 
benefit  of  the  favorable  outcome."  The 
White  House  response  and  the  accompany- 
ing publicity  created  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Meese  had  been  cleared  of  all  wrongdo- 
ing and  that  no  legitimate  hurdle  remained 
to  prevent  his  confirmation  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Independent  Counsel's  Report'  does 
not  constitute  a  "vindication"  of  Mr.  Meese 


•  The  words  "Independent  Counser  «fl]  be  used 
In  this  Review,  u  they  ue  In  the  Report,  to  refer 
to  the  Independent  Counsel  and  his  staff.  Also, 
pace  references  for  quotations  from  the  Report  are 
aet  forth  In  parentheMS  f oUowlns  the  quotaUons. 


against  charges  of  repeated  ethical  viola- 
tions. It  does  not  demonstrate  his  fitness  to 
serve  as  Attorney  General.  Despite  the  re- 
quest of  I^r.  Meese's  counsel.  Mr.  Stein  ex-  t 
pllcitly  refused  to  say  ".  .  .  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  substantiate  the  loose  . 
charges  of  moral  turpitude  against  Mr. 
Meese."  He  also  explicitly  refused  to  make 
an  "evaluation  of  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for 
public  office."  (3)  He  explained  that  neither 
of  these  questions  was  within  his  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

These  are  not  merely  technical  distinc- 
tions. There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
indictable  crimes  and  violations  of  the  ethi- 
cal standards  long  applicable  to  public  offi- 
cials. A  finding  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
prosecuting  Mr.  Meese  for  criminal  miscon- 
duct is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  that  he 
has  the  ethical  sensitivity  and  Judgment  re- 
quired of  an  Attorney  General.        I 

The  evidence  simunarized  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel,  far  from  vindicating  Mr. 
Meese.  clearly  shows  that  he  repeatedly 
acted  in  violation  of  the  ethical  standards 
that  should  have  governed  his  conduct,  and 
that  he  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

I.  THX  KTHICAI.  STAlfSARDS  KBQtnsn)  OP  AK 
ATTOUrxr  GKICKRAL  OP  THX  URIIUJ  STAISS 

Choosing  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  important 
appointments  to  be  made  by  a  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Attorney 
General  is  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
nation,  its  highest  law  enforcement  official, 
and.  aside  from  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  the,  I*resident.  the  government  official 
with  th^  greatest  responsibility  for  uphold- 
ing the  Constitution  and  federal  laws.  It  Is 
the  Attorney  General  who  is  responsible  for 
advising  the  President  and  the  heads  of  all 
other  executive  departments  on  matters  of 
law.  It  is  the  Attorney  General  who  bears 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  law  is 
applied  evenly,  impartially,  and  without 
regard  for  the  position,  power,  or  party  of 
any  of  the  individuals  involved.  And  it  is  the 
Attorney  General  who  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity than  anyone  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  the  ethical  tone  of  an  Adminis- 
tration by  both  his  personal  conduct  and  his 
advice. 

Archibald  Cox.  Chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  formerly  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  first  Watergate  Spe- 
cial FYosecutor.  stresses  this  pwlnt:  "The  At- 
torney General  must  symbolize  the  highest 
standards  of  honor,  integrity  and  freedom 
from  self-interest  in  the  performance  of 
public  office.  He.  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, must  give  the  American  people  confi- 
dence that  he  regards — and  is  requiring 
other  officials  to  regard— public  office  as  a 
public  trust."  No  one  can  effectively  serve 
those  functions  who,  even  though  not  guilty 
of  a  crime,  has  left  the  appearance  of  re- 
peatedly mixing  government  appointments 
with  his  private  financial  affairs. 

An  executive  order  and  federal  regulations 
applicable  to  all  government  employees— 
not  merely  the  nation's  highest  officials- 
require  that  public  office  should  not  be 
used,  or  appear  to  be  used,  to  serve  private 
ends.  Executive  Order  11222.  "Prescribing 
Standards  of  EXhical  Conduct  for  Govern- 
ment Officers  and  Employees."  which  has 
l>een  in  effect  since  1965.  prohibits  actions 
.  .  .  which  might  resiUt  in.  or  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  .  .  .  using  public  office  for  pri- 
vate gain;  .  .  .  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  any  organization  or  person:  .  .  .  losing 
complete  independence  or  impartiality  of 
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action:  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  affecting  adversely  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Government.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Moreover.  White  House  officials  are  ex- 
pressly instructed,  by  regulation,  to  "con- 
duct themselves  so  as  to  exemplify  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  .  .  .  [and]  avoid 
any  action  .  .  .  which  might  result  in.  or 
create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  lUosing  com- 
plete independence  or  impartiality  ..."  3 
C.F.R.  \  100.735-4.  [Emphasis  added.]  Fed- 
eral regulations  go  on  to  state  that— 

It  is  equally  important  that  each  employ- 
ee [of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent] avoid  becoming  involved  in  situations 
which  present  the  possibility,  or  even  the 
appearance,  that  his  official  position  might 
be  used  to  his  private  advantage."  3  C.F.R. 
§  100.735-8.  [Emphasis  added] 

The  reasons  for  the  uniform  prohibition 
against  a  public  official's  acceptance  of  fi- 
nancial favors  creating  the  appearance  of  a 
loss  of  impartiality  are  plain: 
■1.  First,  even  the  most  scrupulous  of  individ- 
uals who  receives  financial  favors  while  in 
public  office  cannot  be  sure,  even  subjec- 
tively, that  his  later  official  action  favoring 
the  donor  will  not  l>e  influenced  by  grati- 
tude—if not  by  the  hope  of  future  gain.  To 
the  extent  that  his  judgment  is  so  influ- 
enced, the  public  will  be  cheated. 

Second,  the  sight  of  a  government  official 
approving  for  office  or  otherwise  dealing  on 
behalf  of  the  government  with  individuals 
who  have  done  him  financial  favors  under- 
mines public  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
evenhandedness  with  which  government 
business  is  conducted.  In  the  words  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11222  it  "createls]  the  appear- 
ance of  .  .  .  losing  complete  independence 
or  impartiality  of  action." 

Third,  the  sight  of  a  govenunent  official 
approving  for  office  or  otherwise  dealing  on 
behalf  of  government  with  individuals  who 
have  done  him  financial  favors  sets  a  de- 
structive example  inviting  other  govern- 
ment officials  actually  to  use  their  offices 
for  personal  gain. 

A  man  who  has  often  violated  Executive 
Order  11222,  federal  ethics  regulations,  and 
the  basic  standards  they  emt>ody  should  not 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

II.  SELECTED  AREAS  Of  INQniRY  DESCRIBED  IK 
THE  INDEI>ENOENT  COUWSEL'S  REPORT 

The  Independent  Counsel  investigated  11 
sets  of  allegations  against  Mr.  Meese.  (See 
Appendix  I  for  a  list  of  all  the  inquiries  con- 
ducted by  the  Independent  Counsel.)  This 
section  reviews  facts  shown  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report  in  six  areas  that 
especially  bear  on  Mr.  Meese's  fitness  for 
office. 

1.  The  relationship,  if  any.  between  the 
loans  made  to  Mr.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  McKean  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report:  "In  June  and  Decem- 
ber 1981.  John  R.  McKean  made  two  loans 
to  Mr.  Meese  totaling  $60,000.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  loans  and  Mr.  McKean's  nomination.  In 
October  1981.  to  an  unexpired  term  on  the 
U.S.  Postal  Board  of  Governors,  as  well  as 
his  nomination,  in  January  1983.  to  a  full 
term  on  that  Board. "  (108) 

Pacts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  In  late  June  1981.  while  serving 
as  Counsellor  to  the  President  and  as  one  of 
four  members  of  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel 
Committee,  the  group  making  final  recom- 
mendations for  Presidential  appointments. 
Mr.  Meese  received  an  unsecured  loan  for 
$40,000  from  John  McKean,  with  Interest 


due  "not  less  than  annually."  Mr.  Meese 
treated  the  loan  on  his  Financial  Disclosure 
Statement  as  one  made  by  Mr.  McKean.  not 
linowlng  the  exact  sources  available  to  Mr. 
McKean  from  which  the  money  came.  (Mr. 
McKean  was  actually  the  trustee  or  middle- 
man for  the  loan,  which  came  from  private 
investment  funds  made  available  to  his 
firm.)  Mr.  Meese  had  met  with  Mr.  McKean. 
who  was  President  of  John  R.  McKean.  Ac- 
countants. PC.  on  the  advice  of  White 
House  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Michael 
Deaver.  Mr.  Deaver,  who  was  also  discussing 
his  personal  finances  with  Mr.  McKean  and 
was  about  to  receive  his  own  loan  arranged 
by  Mr.  McKean  as  part  of  a  tax  shelter  Mr. 
McKean  had  suggested,  was  another 
memt>er  of  the  Senior  Staff  Committee. 

On  July  13,  1981,  the  Senior  Staff  Com- 
mittee met  to  make  a  recommendation  for  a 
vacancy  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 
The  list  of  pames  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  White  House  Office  of  Presiden- 
tial Personnel  (OPP),  the  office  responsible 
for  initially  identifying  potential  nominees 
for  presidential  appointments,  did  not  in- 
clude the  name  of  John  McKean  for  the  va- 
cancy. Although  the  meeting  agenda  indi- 
cated a  "decision"  would  he  made,  the  deci- 
sion was  deferred,  according  to  the  notes  of 
one  participant,  "until  Deaver  and  Meese 
come  back  with  a  recommendation." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting.  Mr.  Deaver  sug- 
gested John  McKean  for  the  position.  Ac- 
cording to  two  persons  attending  the  meet- 
ing, after  Mr.  James  Baker  III.  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff,  indicated  he  did  not  know 
Mr.  McKean.  Mr.  Deaver  turned  to  Mr. 
Mees«  and  said.  "You  know  him,  Ed."  Mr. 
Meese  affirmed  that  he  did  know  Mr. 
McKean.  and  that  he  would  be  a  good 
person  for  the  job.  A  tenative.  if  not  final, 
decision  to  select  Mr.  McKean  was  then 
made. 

The  Report  states:  "None  of  those  present 
at  the  Senior  Staff  meeting  recalled  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKean  was 
Mr.  Deaver's  accountant  or  Mr.  Meese's  ac- 
countant, nor  of  knowing  that  Mr.  McKean 
had  just  arranged  a  loan  for  Mr.  Meese  or 
was  about  to  arrange  a  loan  for  Mr.  Deaver. 
None  recalled  Mr.  Meese  suggesting  that  he 
should  'recuse'  himself."  (124-5) 

About  one  month  after  Mr.  Meese  sup- 
ported Mr.  McKean's  nomination,  they 
talked  by  telephone.  Mr.  McKean  recalled 
telling  Mr.  Meese  that  he  had  learned  that 
his  appointment  was  going  through  and  said 
words  to  the  effect,  "I  appreciate  any  role 
you've  played  in  this."  (127) 

A  few  months  later,  on  December  28,  1981. 
Mr.  Meese  called  Mr.  McKean  at  his  home 
and  asked  if  he  could  borrow  an  additional 
$20,000,  a  matter  they  had  discussed  earlier. 
Mr.  McKean  arranged  to  have  a  check  for 
this  amount  drawn  that  day  on  his  personal 
business  account,  which  was  later  reim- 
bursed by  his  firm. 

In  June  1982,  Mr.  McKean  sent  Mr.  Meese 
a  bill  for  $3,900  in  interest  due  on  the  first 
$40,000  loan  through  December  1981.  to 
which  Mr.  Meese  did  not  respond.  Mr. 
McKean  did  not  press  him  for  a  time  after 
late  July  because  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Meese's  son. 

In  September,  while  the  Interest  was  still 
unpaid,  Mr.  McKean  Informed  Mr.  Meese  by 
a  letter  (which  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall) 
that  he  was  interested  In  a  full,  nine-year 
term  on  the  Postal  Board  that  would 
become  available  In  December.  In  the  letter 
Mr.  McKean  sUted,  "With  your  help  I  can 
continue  this  [work]. "  (133) 

In  early  November  1982,  Mr.  McKean  sent 
Mr.  Meese  copies  of  bills  showing  that  his 


accrued  interest  then  totalled  $12,000.  At  a 
meeting  between  the  two  men  held  on  No- 
vember 8.  Mr.  McKean  agreed  to  defer  Mr. 
Meese's  Interest  paymenU  until  1983.  The 
agenda  for  the  meeting  called  for  the  two 
men  also  to  discuss  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
McKean's  desire  to  serve  for  a  longer  term 
on  the  Postal  Board.  The  Report  sUtes  that 
Mr.  Meese  did  recall  one  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  McKean  told  him  that  he  was  interest- 
ed in  a  longer  term  on  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors,  but  Mr.  Meese  did  not  give  the 
date.  Mr.  McKean  recalled  a  conversation 
that  he  says  might  have  occurred  on  No- 
vember 8.  in  which  he  asked  and  Mr.  Meese 
agreed  to  support  him  for  the  longer  term. 
On  November  17— one  week  later— Mr. 
McKean's  renomination  to  the  nine-year 
post  was  approved  by  the  Senior  Staff  Per- 
sonnel Committee.  Mr.  Meese  told  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  that  he  assumed  that  "Mr. 
McKean's  name  later  came  ur  at  a  Senior 
Staff  Personnel  Committee  meeting,  and 
that  he  supported  the  nomination.  .  . 
(135) 

Interest  on  the  McKean  loans  to  Mr. 
Meese  continued  to  accrue,  totaling  $20,100 
by  June  1983.  In  September,  two  months 
after  a  story  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  linked  the  McKean  loan  to  Mr. 
McKean's  appointments.  Mr.  Meese  secured 
a  bank  loan  or  $80,000  to  pay  off  his  loan 
from  Mr.  McKean.  In  February  1984— Just 
before  the  Senate  hearings  on  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  for  Attorney  General  began— 
Mr.  Meese  sent  Mr.  McKean  a  check  for  the 
remaining  $3,340  interest  due  Mr.  McKean. 
Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  The  Independent 
Counsel  concluded  that  the  above  facts 
would  not  support  the  bringing  of  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  against  Mr.  Meese,  chiefly 
because  there  was  no  evidence  that  "Mr. 
Meese  solicited  a  loan  from  Mr.  McKean 
with  the  express  or  implied  intention  of  as- 
sisting him  In  obtaining  a  government  posi- 
tion, or  that  Mr.  McKean  offered  to  arrange 
a  loan  in  the  expectation  or  understanding 
that  Mr.  Meese  would  so  assist  him."  (145) 
We  do  not  and  need  not  challenge  that  con- 
clusion. The  undisputed  facts  stated  by  the 
Independent  Counsel  show  that  Mr.  Meese 
violated  not  only  the  most  elementary  ethi- 
cal standards  but  also  Executive  Order 
11222. 

A  high  public  official  must  not  accept  per- 
sonal financial  favors.  A  high  public  official 
must  not  give  or  appear  to  give  government 
positions  in  actual  or  apparent  return  for 
favors  done  for  government  officials,  wheth- 
er for  the  appointing  officer  or  for  one  of 
his  friends.  Such  conduct  is  ethically  wrong, 
even  if  there  Is  no  criminal  bargain  for  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  Meese  did  accept  very  substantial 
favors  from  Mr.  McKean.  both  in  the  unse- 
cured loan  with  "interest  due  not  less  than 
annually"  that  Mr.  McKean  arranged  and 
also  in  the  foregoing  of  interest.  Mr.  Meese 
did  join  with  Mr.  Deaver  in  supporting  the 
first  appointment  of  Mr.  McKean.  knowing 
that  he  had  received  financial  favors  from 
Mr.  McKean.  Subsequently,  when  Mr. 
Meese  was  further  indebted  to  Mr.  McKean. 
he  joined  In  approving  a  second  appoint- 
ment for  Mr.  McKean.  This  was  plainly 
wrong  and  a  clear  violation  of  ethical  stand- 
ards. Supporting  the  appointments  also  vio- 
lated a  regulation  specifically  applicable  to 
White  House  employees,  directing  that 
"each  employee  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
situations'  which  present  .  .  .  the  appear- 
ance that  his  official  position  might  [have 
been]  used  to  ^  private  advantage." 
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2.  The  relationship,  if  any.  of  Thomas 
Barrack's  role  in  the  sale  of  the.  Meese's 
California  home  and  his  appointment  to 
federal  jobs. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report:  "In  August  1982, 
Thomas  J.  Barrack.  Jr..  an  attorney  and 
real  estate  developer,  assisted  the  Meeses  in 
the  sale  of  their  La  Mesa  property.  In  mid- 
November  1982.  Mr.  Barrack  accepted  a 
non-Presidential  appointment  as  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  Interior.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  Development,  but  later  declined  the 
position  and  left  the  government. 

"It  has  t>een  alleged  that  a  connection  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  Barrack's  federal  appoint- 
ments and  his  involvement,  especially  his  fi- 
nancial involvement,  in  the  sale  of  the 
Meeses'  La  Mesa  house."  (151) 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  As  of  August  1982.  the  Meeses 
had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  sell  their 
La  Mesa  home  ^or  more  than  a  year-and- 
one-half.  a  state  of  affairs  causing  them  se- 
rious financial  problems.  The  Meeses  had 
failed  to  make  payments  on  their  California 
and  Virginia  houses  for  substantial  periods 
and  their  bank  had  mentioned  the  possibili- 
ty of  foreclosure  on  their  California  proper- 
ty. On  August  8.  1982,  Pendleton  James, 
who  had  recently  been  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Presidential  Personnel  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  Meeses,  called  his  friend 
Thomas  Barrack— with  whom  Mr.  James 
had  been  discussing  possible  federal  employ- 
ment—to seek  his  assistance  in  selling  the 
La  Mesa  property. 

Mr.  Barrack  had  never  met  Ed  Meese,  but 
after  speaking  by  phone  with  Mr.  Meese  at 
least  twice  in  early  August.  Mr.  Barrack 
began  arranging  a  complicated  sale  of  the 
Meeses'  California  home  Involving  Irv 
Howard,  a  builder  who  had  worked  with  Mr. 
Barrack,  and  Ted  Elkln,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Barrack  and  his  "right  hand 
man.  "  On  August  18.  1982.  only  10  days 
after  the  first  phone  call.  Mr.  Barrack  and 
Mr.  Meese  agreed  on  a  purchase  price  of 
$300,000.  Both  the  Howards  and  Meeses 
signed  escrow  Instructions  for  the  property. 
Mr.  Howard  had  not  yet  seen  the  property. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Great  American 
Bank  notified  Mr.  Meese's  representative  on 
the  sale  that  more  money  was  needed  to 
cover  the  four  loans  to  Mr.  Meese  which 
had  been  secured  by  the  property  as  well  as 
other  payments  due  on  his  Vir^ia  house. 
Mr.  Barrack  was  informed  that  an  addition- 
al $7,500  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
deal.  At  the  same  time  the  Bank  informed 
Mr.  Barrack  that  it  would  provide  the  buyer 
with  more  favorable  financing  terms  than 
previously  offered.  Irv  Howard  agreed  to 
the  higher  price  with  the  new  financing  of- 
fered by  the  Great  American  Bank. 

Mr.  Barrack  loaned  his  assistant  Mr.  EHkln 
$70,000  to  be  used  toward  the  down  pay- 
ment. Shortly  after  September  1,  1982,  the 
day  of  the  closing,  Mr.  EHkin  reimbursed  Mr. 
Howard  with  Mr.  Barrack's  money  for  the 
down  payment  Mr.  Howard  had  made.  Mr. 
Howard  made  only  one  payment  on  the 
mortgage,  after  which  Mr.  Elkln— with 
money  supplied  by  Mr.  Barrack— took  over 
the  mortgage  payments.  A  few  months 
later,  Mr.  Barrack  cancelled  the  note  for 
$70,000  to  Mr.  Elkln,  making  Mr.  Elkin  a 
gift  of  the  money. 

One  week  after  the  closing  on  the  La 
Mesa  home.  Pendleton  James  arranged  for 
Mr.  Barrack  to  meet  with  several  meml)ers 
of  the  White  House  Personnel  Office.  On 


this  occasion  Mr.  Barrack  also  met  Mr. 
Meese  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  After 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Barrack  wrote  Mr.  Meese  a 
note  which  concluded:  "Again,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment and  if  I  may  be  of  any  aid  or  assist- 
ance please  call  on  me."  (210)  Mr.  Meese  did 
not  recall  what  they  discussed.  Mr.  Barrack 
told  the  Independent  Counsel  that  the 
"counsel  and  encouragement"  reference  in 
the  note  was  likely  referring  to  his  having 
told  Mr.  Meese  about  his  possible  relocation 
to  New  York  City,  something  he  said  he  was 
considering  besides  government  service. 

The  next  month.  Mr.  James  arranged  for 
Mr.  Barrack  to  explore  possible  high-level 
government  positions  with  five  cabinet  sec- 
retaries, each  of  whom  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  James  which  said.  "I  should  men- 
tion that  Ed  Meese  knows  Tom  and  I'm  sure 
also  would  endorse  my  strong  support." 
(212)  Mr.  James  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Meese.  asking,  "Is  there  anybody  else 
you  think  Tom  should  see  when  he  is  in 
Washington?  " 

According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report: 

"Mr.  Meese  stated  that  he  could  not  recall 
when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  in- 
terested In  a  federal  position.  He  recalled 
that  in  August  1982.  Mr.'  James  told  him 
that  Mr.  Barrack  was  someone  Mr.  James 
'had  tried'  to  recruit  into  the  administra- 
tion. However.  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall 
knowing  that  Mr.  James  was  still  engaged  in 
such  an  effort.  Mr.  Meese  told  us  that  he 
might  have  known  as  early  as  the  November 
9,  1982  dinner  [a  dinner  with  Mr.  Barrack 
that  occurred  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rack interviewed  with  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Lewis  and  HUD  Secretary  Fierce,  and 
the  day  before  he  was  to  interview  with  In- 
terior Secretary  Watt  and  Energy  Secretary 
Hodel].  although  he  recalled  no  conversa- 
tion about  it.  He  thought  he  probably  knew 
at  Thanksgiving  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  going 
to  work  for  Secretary  Watt.  "  (220) 

On  Deceml>er  1.  1982.  Mr.  Barrack  began 
work  as  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Interior. 
One  month  later,  according  to  the  Report: 

"In  January  1983.  Mr.  Barrack  told  Secre- 
tary Watt  that  he  had  done  what  he  could 
for  the  Secretary  on  his  personal  st&ff,  and 
that  it  made  no  sense  for  him  to  continue 
there  .  .  .  Commerce  Secretary  Baldridge 
had  an  Assistant  Secretary  position  open 
and  recruited  Barrack,  with  Secretary 
Watt's  blessing,  to  go  to  Commerce."  (220-1) 

Concerning  Mr.  Meese's  role  in  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's selection  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment position.  Mr.  Meese  told  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  that  "he  assumed  he  raised  no 
objection  to  this  appointment  ..."  (222) 

In  May  1983.  eight  months  after  the  pur- 
chase. Mr.  Elkln  sold  the  La  Mesa  property 
for  $275,000,  more  than  $30,000  below  its 
purchase  price.  According  to  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel's  Report.  "Mr.  Barrack  contrib- 
uted, through  Mr.  Elkln.  approximately 
$83,000  in  connection  with  the  house— 
$70,000  for  the  down  payment  and  Initial 
expenses  and  $13,000  for  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  other  expenses."  (203) 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Here  again,  the 
facts  found  by  the  Independent  Counsel 
reveal  clear  Insensltlvlty  to  the  ethical 
standards  required  of  a  nominee  for  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr.  Meese  knew  that  Mr. 
James  had  requested  Mr.  Barrack  to  help 
Mr.  Meese  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  his 
California  house  at  a  time  when  he  (Mr. 
Meese)  was  In  financial  difficulty.  Mr. 
Meese  knew  that  Mr.  Barrack  rendered  him 


important  assistance  in  the  sale.  Mr.  Meese 
knew  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  someone  Mr. 
James  "had  tried "  to  recruit  into  the  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Meese  had  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James  telling  him  that  he 
(Mr.  James)  was  pushing  Mr.  Barrack  for  an 
im(K>rtant  government  appointment  and 
giving  Mr.  Meese  as  a  reference.  Mr.  Meese 
met  Mr.  Barrack  twice  in  the  fall  while  Mr. 
Barrack  was  in  Washington.  D.C.  Interview- 
ing for  federal  employment.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  Mr.  Meese  could  have  missed  or  not  in- 
quired about  Mr.  Barrack's  interest  in  a  gov- 
ernment position. 

Later.  Mr.  Meese.  knowing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived substantial  benefits  frdtn  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's efforts  on  his  behalf,  joined  in  ap- 
proving the  latter's  appointment  for  a  sub- 
Cabinet  position.  The  Independent  Counsel 
did  not  reconunend  presecution  because 
"there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese's  non-veto  of  Mr.  Barrack's  appoint- 
ment to  this  job  was  based  upon  his  earlier 
receipt  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Barrack  .  .  ." 
(225)  But  here  again  Mr.  Meese  apparently 
did  not  reveal  the  conflict  between  his  self- 
interest  as  the  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Barrack's 
assistance  and  his  own  duty  as  Counsellor  to 
the  President  to  see  that  government  ap- 
pointments were  made  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  financial  assistance  or 
other  personal  considerations.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Meese  recognize  either  the  obvious  risk  he 
was  creating  of  appearance  of  impropriety 
or  the  dangerous  example  he  was  setting  for 
others  by  participating  in  the  appointment 
of  a  man  who  had  given  him  assistance  in 
arranging  the  sale  of  his  house  when  he  was 
badly  in  debt.  The  public  interest  is  bound 
to  suffer  unless  the  Attorney  General  is 
quicker  to  perceive  the  ethical  violation  in 
such  interconnected  dealings  even  when 
there  is  no  quid  pro  quo. 

3.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

Allegations:  According  to  the  Report:  "In 
July  1981,  Mr.  Meese's  status  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  was  changed  from  Retired  to 
Active.  In  early  1983.  he  recevied  a  promo- 
tion from  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  Colonel  in 
the  Reserve.  In  the  spring  of  1983,  allega- 
tions appeared  in  the  news  media  suggesting 
improprieties  with  respect  to  these  actions, 
and  suggesting  that  they  somehow  were 
linked  to  the  nomii^tion  of  General  Wil- 
liam Berlunan  In  JaMiary  1983  to  a  second 
four-year  term  as  CMlbf.  Army  Reserve." 

Pact  Shown  by  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report:  In  June  1981.  Mr.  Meese  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  an  army  group.  Gen- 
eral William  Berkman.  Chief  of  Army  Re- 
serve, and  Colonel  Joseph  Sullivan.  General 
Berkman's  program  and  liaison  off  leer- and 
a  long-time  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Meese— 
were  both  in  attendance.  A  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Meese  and  Colonel  Sullivan 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese  was  in- 
terested in  returning  to  Active  status  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Thereafter  Colonel  Sullivan 
initiated  actions  leading  to  Mr.  Meese's 
transfer  to  the  Active  Reserve.  An  Army  In- 
spector General's  Report  Issued  in  1983  con- 
cluded the  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
were  misapplied,  violated  or  ignored  in 
changing  Mr.  Meese's  status.  (Although  not 
stated  in  the  Independent  Counsel's  Report, 
the  Inspector  General's  Report  shows  that 
the  irregularities  included  the  creation  of  a 
position  especially  for  Mr.  Meese. ) 

Colonel  Sullivan  was  also  the  moving 
force  in  obtaining  Mr.  Meese's  promotion  to 
Colonel.  Because  Mr.  Meese  <iid  not  meet 
the   educational    requirements   for   promo- 
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Uon.  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel, Lieutenant  General  Max  Thurman, 
wrote  a  memorandum  analyzing  whether 
constructive  educational  credit  could  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Meese.  In  the  memorandum 
dated  November  1.  1983,  General  Thurman 
pointed  out  that  such  credit  could  be  au- 
thorized Jointly  by  General  Berlunan  and 
the  Director  of  the  Industrial  College  of 
Armed  Forces,  but  he  advised  against  doing 
so  that  year.  He  outlined  three  approaches 
that  could  be  taken.  The  first  was  to  get 
constructive  credit  expeditiously  for  Mr. 
Meese.  The  second  was  to  Identify  other  in- 
dividuals who  might  qualify  for  constructive 
credit  so  that  Mr.  Meese  would  not  appear 
to  be  unique.  And  the  third  was  to  wait 
until  the  following  year  and  pursue  con- 
structive credit  in  the  "normal  fashion." 
General  Thurman  recommended  waiting  so 
that  "constructive  credit  for  Mr.  Meese 
could  be  accomplished  as  part  of  an  orderly 
piece  of  work,'  and  a  'regular  and  normal 
affair.' "(267) 

General  Thurman  showed  this  memoran- 
dum to  General  Berkman  and  told  him  that 
he  recommended  against  giving  constructive 
credit  at  this  time  "because  of  the  risk  that 
the  matter  would  become  publicly  known, 
and  would  give  the  appearance  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  Mr.  Meese."  (267) 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Marsh  was  sent  the 
memorandum  and,  according  to  his  testimo- 
ny, he  sent  It  to  Mr.  Meese.  Secretary 
Marsh  also  testified  that  when  he  called  Mr. 
Meese  about  the  Thurman  memorandum, 
Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  intended  to  take  no 
position  and  wanted  to  stay  out  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  did  not 
recall  the  memorandum.  Mr.  Meese  also 
could  not  recall  speaking  to  Secretary 
Marsh  on  this  subject:  he  could  recall  speak- 
ing about  constructive  credit  with  only 
Colonel  Sullivan. 

Despite  the  Thurman  memorandum's  ad- 
verse recommendation  and  General  Thur- 
man's  statement  to  General  Berkman  that 
giving  Mr.  Meese  constructive  credit,  if  pub- 
licly known,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
preferential  treatment,  within  a  few  days 
General  Berkman  approved  the  constructive 
credit  for  Mr.  Meese.  with  Colonel  Sullivan 
hand-carrying  the  request  document  to 
General  Berkman  for  approval.  General 
Berkman  then  hand-carried  It  to  Admiral 
Narmi,  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  Armed  Forces,  who  also  approved  it. 
Mr.  Meese  was  later  promoted  to  Colonel. 
(Although  not  stated  by  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report.  Blr.  Meese  retired  from 
the  active  reserve  In  March  1984— several 
months  after  the  Inspector  General's 
Report  concluded  that  his  return  to  active 
duty  violated  the  regulations— But  he  re- 
tained his  Colonelcy  and  the  attendant 
higher  pension  benefits.) 

Around  the  end  of  October.  General  Berk- 
man, whose  tour  of  duty  as  Army  Reserve 
Chief  was  expiring  In  June  1983,  Indicated 
his  Interest  in  a  second  term.  Sometime 
after  November  1— at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  constructive  credit  necessary  for 
Mr.  Meese's  promotion  was  granted— Mr. 
Meese  spoke  with  Defense  Secretary  Cupar 
Weinberger  and  Army  Secretary  John 
Marsh  to  recommend  General  Berkman  for 
another  term.  By  mid-December,  a  decision 
has  been  reached  to  reappoint  the  General. 
Mr.  Weinberger  told  Mr.  Stein  he  remem- 
bers that  Mr.  Meese  called  to  recommend 
that  General  Berkman  be  considered  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  second  term  as  Reserve 
chief.  Mr.  Meese  says  he  also  put  in  a  good 
word  for  General  Berkman  with  Army  Sec- 


retary Marsh.  Although  General  Berkman 
has  been  Mr.  Meese's  Reserve  commander 
more  than  five  years  earlier,  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  according  to  the  Stein 
report,  was  "limited  and  professionally 
based." 

Mr.  Meese  told  Mr.  Stein's  Investigators 
he  recommended  General  Berkman  because 
he  has  heard  from  Reserve  officials  that 
General  Berkman  was  doing  a  good  Job,  it 
was  his  impression  that  the  Army  Reserve 
had  been  enhanced  under  General  Berkman 
and  General  Berkman  has  Impressed  hln  in 
a  speech  he  gave.  But  the  Stein  report  says 
Mr.  Meese  "could  not  recall  the  Identities 
of.  .  .  [The  Reserve  officials]  of  the  date  of 
the  conversation."  Among  the  factors  the 
Independent  Counsel  concluded  may  have 
played  a  role  In  General  Berkman's  reap- 
pointment was  the  telephone  c»U  from  Mr. 
Meese  to  Secretary  Weinberger  supporting 
General  Berkman. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report;  The  Independent 
Counsel  "found  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr. 
Meese  took  action  favorable  to  General 
Berkman  in  return  for  something  done  for 
Mr.  Meese  by  General  Berkman  .  .  . ."  (380) 
Again,  we  do  not  challenge  the  Independent 
Counsel's  conclusion.  NonetheleH,  Mr. 
Meese— Indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  ex- 
changing his  government  influence  for  pri- 
vate gain- went  out  of  his  way  to  support 
General  Berkman's  reappointment,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  seeking  a  promotion 
under  General  Berkman's  command. 

In  addition,  these  central  facts  remain: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  sUtes  he  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Meese  to  call  his  attention  to  a 
memorandum  advising  against  offering  con- 
structive credit  to  Mr.  Meese  at  that  time. 
Instead  the  memorandum  recommended 
waiting  until  the  following  year  so  that  the 
constructive  credit  would  be  part  of  "an  or- 
derly piece  of  work."  and  a  "regular  and 
normal  affair."  Nonetheless  Mr.  Meese  al- 
lowed others  to  press  his  cause  and  was  con- 
tent to  accept  the  military  promotion  ap- 
pearing to  result  from  his  White  House  po- 
sition. 

4.  The  relationships,  if  any.  of  certain 
loans  made  to  Mr.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gordon  Luce.  Edwin  Gray.  Marc 
Sandstrom,  and  Clarence  Pendelton. 

Allegations:  The  Great  American  First 
Savings  Bank  (Great  American)  made  three 
loans  to  the  Meeses  in  1981  and  1982.  Four 
officials  of  Great  American  received  Presi- 
dential appointments  in  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. In  the  words  of  the  Independent 
Counsel's  Report:  "Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any  connec- 
tion between  the  wUUngneas  of  Great  Amer- 
ican to  grant  these  loans  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meese  and  the  appointments  of  Its  officials 
to  federal  positions.  Questions  have  also 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  willingness  of 
the  Bank  to  forego  timely  payments  played 
any  role  in  the  appointments."  (ISO) 

Pacts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  Prior  to  President  Reagan's 
election  in  1980.  the  Meeses  had  two  loans 
from  Great  American,  totalling  1130.000. 
which  were  secured  by  the  first  two  deeds  of 
trust  on  their  La  Mesa,  California  home. 
Mr.  Meese  noted  that  when  he  purchased 
his  lA  Mesa  home,  "he  went  dlrecUy  to 
Great  American  for  financial  assistance  In 
the  purchase  of  his  house,  since  four  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  at  the  time— Messrs.  Luce, 
Schmidt  [the  person  Mr.  Meese  primarily 
dealt  with  on  his  loans].  Sandstrom  and 
Gray— had  all  served  with  him  in  the 
Reacan  [California]  administration,"  (1S2- 
3) 


In  January  1981.  Mr.  Meese  telephoned 
Edwin  Gray,  who  had  been  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Public  Affairs  at  Great 
American  prior  to  1980.  to  offer  him  a  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President, 
which  he  accepted.  Mr.  Gray  had  previously 
expressed  an  interest  in  a  White  House  posi- 
tion. In  early  1983,  he  was  appointed  Chalr- 
)axMR  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
with  Mr.  Meese's  strong  support. 
"^  Mr.  Meese  obtained  a  third  (bridge)  loan 
from  Great  American  In  February  1981  for 
•  132.000.  secured  by  a  third  deed  of  trust  on 
his  California  home,  this  was  to  cover  the 
down  payment  on  his  new  Virginia  home 
and  other  related  expenses. 

Also  in  February  1981.  Great  American 
made  a  fourth  loan  to  Mr.  Meese,  seciired 
by  a  first  deed  of  trust  on  the  Virginia 
home,  for  $150,000.  The  total  debt  was  now 
$402,000.  In  anticipation  of  an  early  sale  of 
the  California  home,  the  Bank  decided  to 
defer  for  a  "reasonable  pericxl"  payments 
due  on  the  notes  secured  by  the  first  and 
second  deeds  of  trust  on  the  La  Mesa  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report,  the  Bank  had  accorded  such 
deferments  to  other  customers. 

On  June  18,  1981.  Gordon  Luce.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Great  American,  was  named  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Housing.  He  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Meese  was  a  member. 
In  the  fall  of  1982  Mr.  Luce  was  appointed 
an  Alternate  Delegate  to  the  United  Natl^to 
General  Assembly,  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Meese  and  other  Senior  Staff  Committee 
members. 

On  October  14,  1981,  Mr.  Meese,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Staff  Committee,  ap- 
proved Marc  Sandstrom,  the  Bank's  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  and  General  Counsel,  to 
be  a  recess  appointee  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  A 
few  months  later  Mr.  Sandstrom  was  for- 
mally nominated  to  the  Board. 

Around  the  same  time,  Clarence  Pendle- 
ton, a  member  of  the  Bank's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, was  nominated  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
position  he  assumed  several  months  later. 
Mr.  Meese  had  supported  his  nomination, 
but  said  he  was  unaware  of  Mr.  Pendleton's 
affiliation  with  Great  American. 

In  1982,  Great  American  began  trying  to 
obtain  paymenU  (which  It  had  deferred)  on 
the  first  two  loans  secured  by  the  Meese's 
house  in  La  Mesa.  In  February  1982,  Mr. 
McHenry.  the  manager  of  Great  American's 
loan  servicing  department.  Informed  Mr. 
Meese  by  letter  that  he  owed  $11,499.84.  Mr. 
Meese  did  not  respond  to  the  letter. 

Because  the  third  (bridge)  loan  secured  by 
the  La  Mesa  house,  which  was  due  in  full  In 
February  1982.  also  had  not  been  repaid, 
the  bank  decided  to  modify  its  agreement 
with  Mr.  Meese.  extending  the  original  note. 
Repeated  request*  by  the  Bank  in  February, 
March  and  April  to  sign  a  Modification 
Agreement  extending  the  loan  until  June 
went  unanswered.  Then,  later  In  April,  the 
Bank  decided  to  extend  the  bridge  loan 
until  August  and  provide  a  fourih  loan  of 
$21,000  to  cover  overdue  payments  on  both 
the  Virginia  and  California  properties  and 
to  be  secured  by  a  fourth  deed  on  the  La 
Mesa  property.  In  May  the  Meeses  accepted 
the  extension  on  their  third  loan  and  the 
additional  loan. 

"On  June  17.  1982.  Mr.  McHenry  wrote  to 
Bdr.  Meese  demanding  payment  and,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
foreclosure.  He  received  no  response."  (166) 
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Aside  from  the  additional  loan  made  by 
Great  American  to  cover  past  payments  due, 
Mr.  Meese  had  failed  to  make  mortgage 
payments  on  his  two  homes  from  February 
until  September,  when  his  California  home 
was  sold. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  The  Independent 
Counsel  concluded  that  "despite  the  various 
degrees  of  support  Mr.  Meese  gave  to  the 
appointments  of  Messrs.  Luce,  Gray.  Sand- 
strom and  Pendleton,  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  finding  that  such  support  was 
connected  to  the  Bank's  treatment  of  the 
Meeses."  (185)  The  Independent  Counsel's 
Report  "found  no  evidence  that  Messrs. 
Luce.  Gray.  Sandstrom.  and  Pendleton  were 
Involved  materially,  if  at  all.  in  the  Meeses' 
financial  dealings  with  the  Bank."  Nonethe- 
less, the  ethical  violation  Is  clear  Mr.  Meese 
participated  in  decisions  to  recommend  indi- 
viduals who  he  luiew  were  high  officials  of 
Great  American  First  Savings  Bank  for  gov- 
ernment appointments  at  a  time  when  he 
had  borrowed  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Bank  on  favorable  terms, 
including  forebearance  of  monthly  pay- 
ments on  some  of  his  loans,  and  In  fact  was 
in  default  on  one  of  his  loans. 

5.  The  relationship.  If  any,  of  a  $15,000 
loan  made  to  Mrs.  Meese  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edwin  Thomas  to  federal  Jobs,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  Include  in  his 
Financial  Disclosure  Statements  the  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 

Allegations:  In  the  words  of  the  Report: 

On  January  7.  1981.  Edwin  W.  Thomas  [a 
friend  of  the  Meeses]  lent  $15,000  to  Ursula 
Meese.  Mrs.  Meese  used  the  money  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  Biotech  Capital  Corporation 
on  behalf  of  two  of  her  children.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  loan  and  federal  appointments  obtained 
by  members  of  the  Thomas  family. 

"Questions  have  also  been  raised  regard- 
ing Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  report  the  $15,000 
on  his  Financial  Disclosure  Form  (SP  278) 
filed  February  19.  1981  ...  or  on  the  forma 
he  fUed  in  May  1981  ...  and  May  1983  .  .  . 
although  the  loan  was  partially  unpaid  until 
June  1983.  .  . 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  On  January  7.  1981.  Just  before 
President  Reagan  took  office.  Edwin 
Thomas,  a  close  friend  of  the  Meeses, 
loaned  Mrs.  Meese  $15,000  to  buy  stock  In 
Biotech  Capital  Corporation,  a  company 
headed  by  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Meese  recalled  discussing  the  Thomas  loan 
proposal  with  his  wife,  and  approving  the 
idea,  probably  in  December  1980.  Mr.  Meese 
thought  he  probably  offered  Mr.  Thomas 
the  Job  as  Assistant  Counsellor  to  the  F'resi- 
dent,  also  in  December  1960.  Mr.  Meese  said 
he  knew  as  early  as  election  day  what  role 
he  would  play  in  the  new  Administration 
and  ""never  doubted  that  he  wanted  Mr. 
Thomas  to  be  his  assistant."  (53)  In  late 
January,  Mr.  Thomas  began  working  as  As- 
sistant Counselor  to  the  President,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  February  1982,  when  he 
was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  San 
Francisco  Regional  Office  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  (In  the  fall  of  1982, 
Mr.  Thomas'  wife  became  an  attorney-ex- 
aminer with  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  and  his  son  took  a  Job  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.) 

After  taking  the  position  of  Counselor  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Meese  filed  financial  dis- 
closure reports,  as  required  under  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978.  His  first  report, 
the  draft  for  which  he  prepared  himself, 
was  filed  in  February  1981.  six  weeks  after 


Mrs.  Meese  received  the  $15,000  loan  from 
Mr.  Thomas.  Although  the  Act  clearly  re- 
quires disclosure  of  liabilities  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  neither  this  statement  nor  Mr. 
Meese's  subsequent  statements  listed  the 
loan  as  a  liability. 

Explaining  his  omission.  "Mr.  Meese  told 
members  of  his  staff  and  others  at  the 
White  House  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  or  'registered'  in  his  mind  that  a  loan 
such  as  this  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  re- 
quired to  include  on  an  SP  278."  (76)  More- 
over, the  Report  characterizes  Bdr.  Meese  as 
showing  a  "lack  of  attention"  to  his  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  Forms. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Independent 
Counsel  found  "no  direct  evidence  linking 
the  offer  of  the  loan,  or  the  subsequent 
making  of  the  loan,  to  Mr.  Meese's  offer  of 
a  job  to  Mr.  Thomas."  (72)  Whatever  his 
subjective  motive.  Mr.  Meese  did  link  by  his 
actions  the  receipt  by  his  wife  of  an  undis- 
closed financil  favor  and  the  giving  of  a  gov- 
ernment Job  to  the  man  who  had  done  the 
favor.  Surely— in  the  words  of  Executive 
Order  11233— he  became  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion that  presented  the  appearance  of 
"losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity." 

Not  only  does  his  conduct  reflect  marked 
in  difference  to  ethical  standards,  but  the 
Independent  Counsel's  discussion  of  Mr. 
Meese's  failure  to  list  the  $15,000  loan  from 
Mr.  Thomas  also  shows  him  to  be  Ignorant 
of  a  basic  and  ethical  obligation  of  public  of- 
ficials.* 

6.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidential  Transition  Trust. 

Allegations:  Questions  were  raised  regard- 
ing whether  Mr.  Meese's  acceptance  of  pay- 
ments from  the  Presidential  Transition 
Trust  was  lawful. 

Facts  Shown  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel's Report:  The  Prudential  Transition 
Trust  was  established  <in  August  1980  to 
raise  money  to  fund  the  Reagan/Bu&h  Plan- 
ning Task  Force,  a  group  Intended  to  engage 
in  "pre-transltlon"  activities  such  as  identi- 
fying government  positions  to  be  filled. 
After  the  election,  when  the  Trust  was  ter- 
minating, some  funds  remained  in  its  treas- 
ury. With  this  remaining  money,  checks 
were  distributed  to  several  persons  soon  to 
be  members  of  the  Admlnlstjmtlon.  includ- 
ing $10,000  to  Mr.  Meese  clearly  designated 
for  ""moving  expenses."  Mr.  Meese  deposited 
his  check  in  his  bank  account  on  November 
22.  1980. 

In  early  December,  according  to  Mr. 
McPherson,  counsel  to  the  Trust,  Mr.  Meese 
said  that  money  was  needed  to  pay  the 
moving  expenses  of  the  people  coming  from 
California  to  Washington  to  woi^  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. After  Mr.  McPherson  learned 
that  this  might  constitute  a  legal  problon, 
he  informed  Mr.  Meese,  who  agreed  with 
him  that  the  matter  should  be  discussed 
with  the  Justice  Department  According  to 
the  Independent  Counael's  Report,  Mr. 
McPherson  explained  that— 

""[He]  received  the  oral  opinion  .  .  .  that 
[the  Justice  Department]  would  probably 
consider  payment  of  'moving  expenses'  by 
the  Trust  to  prospective  government  em- 
ployees  to   be   a   violation   of    18   UAC. 


I  209(a).  a  criminal  statute  barring  payment 
or  acceptance  by  any  person  of  supplemen- 
tation of  his  salary  as  a  government  employ- 
ee.' [footnote  omitted)  Mr.  McPherson  said 
he  reported  this  to  Mr.  Meese  during  De- 
cember of  1980.  Mr.  Meese  told  Mr.  McPher- 
son not  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  At  no 
time  did  Mr,  Meese  tell  !i4r.  McPherson  that 
he  had  received  a  check  from  the  Trust  for 
moving  expenses  in  November  and  he  had 
deposited  it  In  his  account  on  November  22. 
1980."  (344-5) 

Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  these  conversations,  but  that  he  had 
learned  from  a  source  whom  he  couldn't 
recall  that  there  might  be  "a  problem"  and 
asked  "someone,  probably  Mrs.  von  Damm" 
(the  office  manager  who  later  became 
White  Bouse  Personnel  Director)  at  the 
Trust  to  change  trust  records  to  reflect  that 
his  check  was  for  "consulting  fees,"  which 
he  reported  as  income  on  his  tax  return  and 
Financial  Disclosure  Form. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report:  Independent 
Counsel  concluded  that  a  criminal  violation 
could  not  be  established.  We  do  not  dispute 
this.  But  there  is  something  disquieting 
about  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Meese's  Insensitivity  to  ethi- 
cal standards  in  other  situations  affecting 
his  finances.  Would  a  man  sensitive  to  ethi- 
cal standards  who  had  received  a  $10,000 
payment  that  he  learned  was  "probably  ille- 
gal" be  content  to  keep  the  money  and 
simply  have  the  record  changed  to  read 
"consulting  fees?"  Mr.  Meese  may  have 
earned  consulting  fees.  But  surely  in  this 
difficult  situation,  an  honorable  man  would 
want  to  return  the  money,  submit  a  state- 
ment of  the  hours  spent  in  consultation, 
and  then  obtain  payment  Of  his  fee. 


m.  u.  msrs  faildsz  to  axcAU.  stcmn- 
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•The  Independent  Counsel's  Report  documenU 
numerous  other  examples  of  Mr.  Meete'i  failure  to 
comply  with  the  financial  dlacloeure  requlremente 
of  the  Bthlct  in  Oovemment  Act.  The  Report  notes 
that  dtirlnf  his  flnt  four  yean  In  office,  Mr.  Meese 
Initially  failed  to  list  at  letst  30  Items  on  the  Finan- 
cial Dlscloiure  Forms  he  was  required  by  law  to 
complete. 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel's  Report  is  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Meese  claims  to  be  unable  to  re- 
member significant  events  or  actions.  The 
Independent  Counsel's  Report  reflects  a 
man  who  is  not  merely  occasionally  forget- 
ful, but  rather.  If  taken  at  his  word,  suffers 
from  frequent  lapses  of  memory  (»nceming 
conversations,  documents  and  events  bear- 
ing upon  the  integrity  of  his  conduct. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  McKean  it  was  Important  to  know 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Meese  was  aware  of  Mr. 
McKean's  interest  in  a  government  position. 
When  asked  questions  about  documents, 
conversations  or  events  that  would  indicate 
he  was  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Meese  answered 
that  he  could  not  recalL 

Mr.  McKean  recalled  telling  Mr.  Meese 
that  he  had  learned  that  his  appointment 
was  going  through  and  said  words  to  the 
effect,  "I  appreciate  any  role  you've  played 
in  this."  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  this  con- 
versation, although  he  thought  it  probably 
occurred.  (137) 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  McKean  to  Mr.  Meese 
dated  September  14.  1982.  Mr.  McKean  ex- 
pressed his  interest  In  the  longer  term  on 
the  Postal  Board,  and  said,  "With  your  help 
I  can  continue  this  [work]."  When  confront- 
ed with  this  evidence  of  his  knowledge.  Mr. 
Meese  said  that  he  did  not  recall  receiving 
the  letter.  (133) 

According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report,  "Mr.  Meese  assumed  that  Mr. 
McKean's  name  later  came  up  at  a  Senior 
Staff  Personnel  Committee   meeting,   and 
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that  he  supported  the  nomination,  but  he 
had  no  recollection  of  this  occurring."  <135) 

2.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  Barrack,  it  was  important  to  know 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Meese  was  aware  of  Mr. 
Barrack's  efforts  to  secure  a  government  po- 
sition. When  asked  questions  about  docu- 
ments or  conversations  that  would  indicate 
he  was  aware  of  this.  Mr.  Meese  repeatedly 
answered  he  could  not  recall. 

According  to  the  Independent  Counsel's 
Report:  'Mr.  Meese  had  no  recollection  of 
Mr.  Barrack's  September  8  visit  to  his  office 
[their  first  meeting  occurring  one  week 
after  the  sale  of  Mr.  Meese's  home]  until  he 
found  and  reviewed  the  letter  in  his  files. 
He  did  not  recall  what  was  discussed,  or 
whether  anyone  else  was  present.  He  also 
did  not  recall  if  he  knew  Mr.  Barrack  had 
been  interviewed  by  people  in  OPP  [the 
Office  of  Presidential  Personnel)  "(210) 

In  a  letter  to  several  cabinet  secretaries 
asking  them  to  see  Mr.  Barrack.  Mr.  James 
wrote:  "I  should  mention^that  Ed  Meese 
knows  Tom  and  I'm  sure  also  would  endorse 
my  strong  support."  Mr.  James  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Meese.  According  to  the 
Report:  Mr.  Meese  did  not  recall  the  Octo- 
ber 27  letter.  He  also  did  not  recall  knowing 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  interested 
in  a  federal  position,  or  that  Mr.  James  was 
seeking  to  obtain  one  for  him."  (214)  He  ex- 
plained that  he  sometimes  but  not  always 
read  the  contents  of  his  'reading  file" 
where  a  copy  of  the  letter  would  have  gone 
and  that  other  staff  read  and  filed  the  origi- 
nal. 

According  to  the  Report:  "Mr.  Meese 
stated  that  he  could  not  recall  when  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  interested  in  a 
federal  position.  He  recalled  that  in  August 
1982.  Mr.  James  told  him  that  Mr.  Barrack 
was.  someone  Mr.  James  had  tried'  to  re- 
cruit into  the  administration.  However.  Mr. 
Meese  did  not  recall  knowing  that  Mr. 
James  was  still  engaged  in  such  an  effort. 
Mr.  Meese  told  us  that  he  might  have 
known  as  early  as  the  November  9,  1982 
dinner  [a  dinner  with  Mr.  Barrack  that  oc- 
curred the  same  day  that  Mr.  Barrack  inter- 
viewed with  Transportation  Secretary  Lewis 
and  HUD  Secretary  Pierce,  and  the  day 
before  he  was  to  interview  with  Interior 
Secretary  Watt  and  Energy  Secretary 
Hodell.  although  he  recalled  no  conversa- 
tion alwut  it.  He  thought  he  probably  knew 
at  Thanksgiving  that  Mr.  Barrack  was  going 
to  work  for  Secretary  Watt  "  (220) 

According  to  the  Report:  "Concerning  his 
Senior  Staff  role  in  [Mr.  Barrack's  appoint- 
ment to  -be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
merce Department]  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he 
assumed  he  raised  no  objection  to  this  ap- 
pointment, but  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  the  matter  "  (222) 

3.  In  connection  with  the  charges  involv- 
ing Mr.  Meese's  Army  Reserve  status,  it  was 
important  to  know  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Meese  was  aware  that  he  could  be  receiving 
special  treatment  on  his  promotion  and  to 
know  what  his  grounds  were  for  favoring 
the  reappointment  of  General.  Berkman. 
When  asked  questions  about  special  treat- 
ment and  the  reappointment  of  General 
Berkman.  Mr.  Meese  answered  that  he 
could  not  recall. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Marsh,  who  re- 
called sending  General  Thurmans  memo- 
randum to  Mr.  Meese  and  later  calling  Mr. 
Meese  alwut  it.  recalled  that  Mr.  Meese 
simply  wanted  to  take  no  position  on  it. 
However.  "Mr.  Meese  had  no  recollection  of 
rceiving  the  memorandum.  When  he  re- 
viewed the  original  copy,  which  we  had  ob- 


tained, it  did  not  refresh  his  recollection. " 
(269)  Mr.  Meese  also  could  not  recall  speak- 
ing to  Secretary  Marsh  on  this  subject,  stat- 
ing that  the  only  person  he  could  recall 
talking  to  was  Colonel  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Meese  spoke  with  Secretaries  Wein- 
berger and  Marsh  to  recommend  General 
Berkman.  Mr.  Meese  explained  that  he  sup- 
ported General  Berkman  in  part  because  of 
recommendations  of  several  Reserve  offi- 
cials, however.  "Mr.  Meese  could  not  recall 
the  identities  of  those  individuals,  or  t^* 
date  of  the  conversation."  (275) 

The  Independent  Counsel  apparently  re- 
garded Mr.  Meese's  repeated  lapses  of 
memory  concerning  tansactions  of  question- 
able ethical  propriety  as  unimportant  In  de- 
ciding whether  to  seek  an  indictment,  the 
truth  of  which  would  have  to  be  proved 
l>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  contexts 
other  than  a  criminal  Investigation  one 
might  well  be  warranted  in  drawing  adverse 
inferences  from  such  repeated  inability  to 
answer  key  questions.  But  even  if  no  adverse 
inference  should  be  drawn  about  Mr. 
Meese's  credibility,  the  lapses  of  memory 
surely  confirm  the  charge  of  insenaltlvtty  to 
the  ethical  standards  that  apply  to  a  Presi- 
dential Counsellor  and  future  Attorney 
General.  That  a  man  with  Mr.  Meese's 
public  responsibilities  may  neglect  some  of 
his  personal  affairs  is  readily  Imaginable. 
That  a  man  as  busy  as  Mr.  Meese  may 
forget  incidents  seemingly  unimportant  at 
the  time  they  occur  In  the  course  of  his 
duties  is  also  obvious.  But  anyone  who  is 
truly  sensitive  to  ethical  concerns  Immedi- 
ately becomes  alert  and  does  remember, 
when  names  are  mentioned  or  proposals  are 
made  that  suggest  the  danger  of  mixing  the 
personal  affairs  with  public  duties,  conflicts 
of  interest,  or  other  Improprieties. 

A  man  whose  sense  of  propriety  forbade 
his  receiving  preferential  treatment  In  a 
military  promotion  because  of  his  being  a 
Persidential  Counsellor,  would  unquestion- 
ably recall  a  warning  telephone  call  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  would  come 
alert,  and  not  forget,  when  the  name  of  the 
man  (Barrack)  who  arranged  the  sale  of  his 
house  came  up  for  appointment  to  the  sub- 
Cabinet.  Likewise,  one  with  appreciation  of 
te  Impropriety  of  appointing  one's  creditor 
(McKeaa)  to  office  would  come  alert  and  re- 
member when  the  name  of  the  Individual 
who  had  arranged  a  $60,000  loan  came  up 
for  appointment  l)efore  a  government  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  meml)er.  He  would 
remember  a  letter  from  that  man  asking 
him  for  help  In  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment—If  he  had  any  sense  of  the  Impropri- 
ety of  the  request  and  the  potential  embar- 
rassment If  he  had  a  hand  in  the  appoint- 
ment. Perhaps  a  man  sensitive  to  ethical 
standards  might  forget  once,  but  not  on  re- 
peated occasions. 

In  short,  even  accepting  the  honesty  and 
candor  of  Mr.  Meese's  statements  of  forget- 
fulness.  they  confirm  the  other  evidence  of 
unawarenesB  of.  or  Indifference  to.  ethical 
standards  required  of  public  officials. 

COHCLOSION 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Meese  should 
be  denied  confirmation  simply  l)ecause  he 
made  mistakes.  We  do  submit  that  Mr. 
Meese's  actions,  though  not  determined  to 
be  criminal,  do  reveal  that  he  Is  unfit  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

Confidence  In  the  fairness  and  Impartial- 
ity of  the  administration  of  justice  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  free  government.  Those  who  en- 
force the  law  must  be  free  from  personal  In- 
terest. The  Attorney  General  must  be  a 
symbol  of  these  qualities,  not  only  for  the 


country  but  for  other  lawyers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Mr.  Meese's  record  of  viola- 
tions of  Executive  Order  11222.  applicable 
regulations  and  general  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  makes  it  Impossible  for  him  to  be 
that  symbol.  He  has  accepted  a  promotion 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  receiving  pref- 
erential treatment  after  t>elng  alerted  to  the 
problem  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He 
has  failed  to  understand  the  wrong  in  ap- 
proving for  public  office  persons  from  whom 
he  has  accepted  financial  assistance.  He  has 
displayed  an  Ignorance  of  the  requirements 
of  financial  disclosure  totally  Inconsistent 
with  their  purpose  of  revealing  conflicts  of 
Interest. 

An  Attorney  General  can  do  more  to  set 
the  ethical  tone  of  an  Administration  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Meese  cannot  now  perform  that  function. 
How  could  Mr.  Meese  show  by  example  or 
tell  others  that  it  Is  wrong  to  assist  Individ- 
uals In  obtaining  public  office  who  have 
done  one  financial  favors,  or  to  accept  fi- 
nancial aid  or  favors  from  government  con- 
tractors or  their  officials,  or  to  accept  other 
preferential  treatment? 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  the  initial 
responsibility  for  investigating  charges  of 
wrongdoing  against  high  government  offi- 
cials. Suppose  that  It  were  to  develop,  while 
Mr.  Meese  was  Attorney  General,  that  on 
numerous  occasions  some  high  official  In 
the  White  House  had  supported  Individuals 
outside  the  government  for  Important  gov- 
ernment positions  after  he  had  received  un- 
usual financial  assistance  from  them  or  the 
organizations  In  which  they  held  leadership 
positions.  Could  Mr.  Meese.  who  has  himself 
t>een  the  recipient  for  such  favors,  and  par- 
ticipated in  such  appointments,  be  expected 
to  press  a  vigorous  investigation?  Would  a 
young  lawyer  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  whom  the  allegations  were  referred  rec- 
ommend further  investigation  knowing  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  l)een  in  Just  such 
a  position? 

Not  infrequently  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  the  responsibility  for  Investigating 
gifts  made  to  government  officials  by  gov- 
ernment contractors.  Could  Mr.  Meese  be 
expected  to  see  anything  wrong  in  such  con- 
duct? 

Prom  time  to  time,  attorneys  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  requested  to  do 
favors  for  friends,  for  political  benefactors 
of  an  Administration,  and  for  others  In  posi- 
tions of  influence.  Often  they  have  to 
choose  t>etween  following  high  professional 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  an  investigation 
or  litigation  and  resorting  to  unworthy  tac- 
tics In  order  to  prevail.  No  one  can  have  con- 
fidence that  Mr.  Meese's  example  would 
steer  them  In  the  right  direction. 

In  the  end  the  question  Is  very  simple. 
The  Independent  Counsel  did  not  charge 
Mr.  Meese  with  a  crime.  Mr.  Meese  may 
have  Intended  no  wrong.  His  past  conduct 
shows,  however,  that  he  Is  blind  to  the  ethi- 
cal standards  and  obligations  required  of  a 
public  official.  He  should  not  be  confirmed 
as  Attorney  General. 

Appendix  I 

A  List  of  the  Inquiries  Concerning  Edwin 
Meese  III  Conducted  by  the  Independent 
Counsel 

""The  Office  of  Independent  Counsel  con- 
ducted eleven  separate  inquiries  relating  to 
Edwin  Meese  III.  They  were: 

""1.  Mr.  Meese's  failure  to  include  In  his  fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statements  a  $15,000 
loan  made  by  Edwin  Thomas  to  Mrs.  Meese. 


""2.  The  relationship,  if  any.  of  certain 
loans  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and  the 
appointment  of  Edwin  Thomas.  Gretchen 
Thomas.  Tad  Thomas.  John  McKean. 
Gordon  Luce.  Edwin  Gray.  Marc  Sand- 
strom.  Clarence  Pendleton,  and  Thomas 
Barrack  to  federal  jobs. 

"3.  Mr.  Meese's  and  his  family  stock  trad- 
ing. 

■'4.  Whether  Mr.  Meese  obtained  special 
treatment  from  government  agencies  for 
business  entitles  in  which  he  had  a  financial 
interest. 

"5.  Mr.  Meese's  change  of  status  from  the 
retired  Army  Reserve  to  the  Active  Reserve 
and  his  later  military  promotion. 

■■6.  Mr.  Meese's  statement  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  concerning  Carter  cahipalgn 
materials. 

""7.  Mr.  Meese's  retention  of  cuff  links 
given  to  him  by  the  government  of  South 
Korea. 

"8.  Mr.  Meese's  receipt  of  payments  by  the 
Presidential  Transition  Trust  and  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Foundation. 

■"9.  Mr.  Meese"s  reporting  on  his  Financial 
Disclosure  Statements  of  reimbursements 
for  travel  expenses. 

"10.  Mrs.  Meeses  receipt  of  funds  from 
the  William  Moss  Institute. 

"11.  Mr.  Meese'  connection,  if  any.  with 
federal  grants  to  Pepperdine  University  and 
American  University." 

Statement  or  Ahchibald  Cox  Betore  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  "the  U.S.  Senate 
IN  Opposition  to  "the  Confirmation  of 
Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  A"rTORNEY  General 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  Common  Cause  l>efore  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  opposition  to  the  confir- 
mation of  Edwin  Meese  III  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  Common  Cause,  a  citizens'  organiza- 
tion of  250,000  members.  I  am  also  Carl  M. 
Loeb  University  Professor  Emeritus  at  Har- 
vard UnlveAlty  and  a  Visiting  Professor  of 
Law  at  Boston  University.  I  have  served  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  as  a  young 
lawyer,  as  Special  Watergate  Proscecutor. 
and  as  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Neither  Common  Cause  nor  I  myself  came 
lightly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Edwin  Meese.  Al- 
though we  have  often  emphasized  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  In- 
vestigate thoroughly  and  pass  Its  own  Inde- 
pendent judgment  upon  a  President's  nomi- 
nees, we  also  recognize  that  when  a  Cabinet 
post  is  Involved,  much  can  be  said  for  defer- 
ring to  the  President's  choice  insofar  as  the 
grounds  for  possible  objection  lie  in  the 
realm  of  political  philosophy  or  policies.  We 
did  not  oppose  Mr.  Meese's  confirmation 
until  after  the  hearings  last  spring  brought 
out  such  repeated  violations  of  the  ethical 
standards  that  should  govern  the  conduct  of 
government  officials  as  to  make  it  Impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  he  can  both  symbolize 
and  ensure  the  honest,  even-handed,  and 
fair-minded  administration  of  justice  free 
from  the  taint  of  personal  self-interest  or 
prejudice.  We  then  became  convinced  that 
Mr.  Meese's  record  disqualified  him  from 
serving  effectively  as  Attorney  General,  and 
that  we  should  oppose  his  nomination.  The 
Intervening  months  have  strengthened  that 
conviction. 
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The  reasons  behind  our  conclusion  that 
the  Senate  should  not  confirm  Mr.  Meese's 
nomination  are  best  explained  in  five  steps 
that  I  shall  first  state  and  then  elaborate: 

First.  The  Senate  must  make  Its  own  de- 
termination of  the  ethical  propriety  of  Mr. 
Meese's  conduct.  The  Report  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  does  not  pass  judgment 
upon  whether  Mr.  Meese's  past  conduct  dis- 
qualifies him  from  being  Attorney  General. 

Second.  A  public  official  must  not  mix 
personal  financial  affairs  with  the  exercise 
of  official  power  or  influence.  This  is  one  of 
the  clearest  and  most  widely-accepted  ethi- 
cal standards  governing  the  holders  of 
public  office. 

TTiird.  Edwin  Meese,  as  shown  by  evidence 
detailed  by  the  Independent  Counsel,  did 
mix  the  receipt  of  personal  financial  bene- 
fits with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  In- 
fluence of  Counsellor  to  the  President  by 
acting  upon  matters  Involving  persons  who 
had  given  him  financial  assistance. 

Fourth.  To  treat  Edwin  Meese  as  vindicat- 
ed because  there  is  no  basis  for  criminal 
prosecution  would  abandon  the  familiar  and 
Long-accepted  distinction  between  violation 
of  criminal  law  and  violation  of  the  higher 
ethical  standards  that  government  officials 
should  obey. 

Fifth.  For  the  Senate  to  repudiate  the 
moral  standard  by  treating  freedom  of  crim- 
inality as  sufficient  for  confirmation  as  At- 
torney General  would  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences throughout  the  government. 

I.  the  report  op  imuepemdemt  counsei.  does 

not  pass  JtJDGMENT  UPON  WHETHER  THE 
PAST  CONDUCT  OF  EDWIN  MEESE  DISQUALIFIES 
HIM  FROM  BEING  AN  EPPBC'llVE  ATTORNKT 
GENERAL 

Jacob  Stein.  E^.  conducted  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  charges  that  Eklwin 
Meese  had  engaged  in  numerous  impropri- 
eties as  Counsellor  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Stein  found  "'no  basis"  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. That  finding  should  put  an  end  to  ac- 
cusations of  criminality.  It  grossly  misrepre- 
sents the  Independent  Counsel's  Report, 
however,  to  say  that  it  is  a  "vindication"  of 
Mr.  Meese.  or  that  it  should  remove  all  ob- 
stacles to  his  confirmation. 

The  Report  does  not  constitute  a  "vindica- 
tion" of  Mr.  Meese  against  charges  of  re- 
Ideated  ethical  violation.  It  does  not  demon- 
strate his  fitness  to  serve  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Despite  the  request  of  Mr.  Meese's 
counsel,  Mr.  Stein  explicitly  refused  to  say 
"...  that  the  evidence  does  not  substanti- 
ate the  loose  charges  of  moral  turpitude 
against  Mr.  Meese"  (Report,  p.  2).  Despite 
many  other  requests,  Mr.  Stein  explicitly  re- 
fused to  make  "an  evaluation  of  Mr.  Meese's 
fitness  for  public  office"  (Report,  p.  3).  He 
explained  that  neither  of  these  questions 
was  within  his  Jurisdiction  (Report,  pp.  3-4), 
but  expressed  "an  expectation  that  they 
will  not  remain  unexplored  by  those  who 
will  strive  to  do  so  free  from  all  bias  and 
prejudice"  (Report,  p.  4). 

II.  A  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  SHOULD  NOT  MIX  PERSON- 
AL FINANCIAL  GAIN  WITH  THE  EXERCISE  OF 
OFFICIAL  POWER  OR  INFLUENCE 

Public  officials  cannot  and  should  not  live 
in  a  vacuum.  They  cannot  and  should  not 
shut  themselves  off  from  those  whom  they 
know  from  past  social  Intercourse  or  busi- 
ness, professional,  or  political  advice.  In 
making  and  recommending  appointments 
and  also  in  seeking  and  evaluating  advice, 
public  servants  often  necessarily  rely  upon 
impressions  and  judgments  formed  by  expe- 
rience outside  of  office.  The  reliance  will 
become  abuse  if  friendship  or  mutual  advan- 


tage takes  precedence  over  sincere  pursuit 
of  the  public  interest.  Cronyism  is  an  abuse. 
In  this  area,  however.  It  Is  Impossible  to  set 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule.  Here  we  must 
rely  upon  the  Integrity,  fair-mindedness  and 
public  splritedness  of  elected  and  appointed 
officials  and  upon  the  judgments  of  the 
electorate. 

Once  personal  material  advantage  enters 
the  picture — once  money  Is  Involved— the 
situation  Is  altogether  different.  Then  a  rule 
can  be  formulated.  Then  one  can  judge  ob- 
jectively whether  the  ethical  standard  has 
been  honored  or  breached.  As  a  result  of 
scandals  in  previous  administrations  two 
precepts  that  had  long  been  honored  by 
conscientious  public  servants  became  firmly 
established  as  general  rules: 

Public  officials  should  not  accept  personal 
financial  favors  from  those  who  may  seek 
appointments  or  may  have  other  business 
with  the  government  that  either  they  or  the 
use  of  their  names  may  Influence. 

If  the  proposed  appointment  or  business 
of  a  benefactor  unexpectedly  comes  before  a 
public  official,  that  official  should  stand 
aside. 

High  officials  who  violated  these  precepts 
have,  upon  discovery,  been  severely  criti- 
cized and  forced  to  resign.  The  country  was 
shocked  by  revelations  that  a  White  House 
aide  to  President  Truman  had  accepted  ex- 
pensive gifts  such  as  a  deepfreeze  locker 
from  '"five-percenters"  seeking  to  place  gov- 
ernment contracts  for  a  contingent  fee.  Part 
of  the  major  scandal  involving  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  that  developed  In  1950- 
1951  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  Congressman  King  was 
that  the  Chief  Counsel  and  former  assistant 
head  of  the  Bureau,  and  also  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Tax  Division,  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  put  under  obliga- 
tion by  accepting  expensive  gifts  and  enter- 
taiiunent  from  men  who  turned  out  to  sub- 
ject to  investigation. 

When  it  became  known  that  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  had  accepted  $20,000 
from  financier  Louis  Wolfson  and  a  promise 
of  annual  payments,  he  was  forced  to  resign 
from  the  Supreme  Court  even  though  Jus- 
tice Fortas  neither  gave  nor  promised  judi- 
cial or  official  favor  nor  intervened  or  prom- 
ised to  intervene  on  Wolfson's  behalf. 

When  it  became  known  that  Sherman 
Adams,  the  senior  White  House  aide  to 
I»resldent  Eisenhower,  liad  accepted  the 
present  of  a  vicuna  coat,  the  loan  of  an  ex- 
pensive oriental  rug,  and  the  payment  of  his 
hotel  bills  from  Bernard  Goldfine.  a  textile 
executive  who  had  matters  pending  before 
other  parts  of  the  government.  Sherman 
Adams  was  forced  to  resign,  even  though  he 
had  committed  no  crime.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.  a  leader  in  forcing  Adams's  res- 
ignation, succinctly  stated  a  few  years  later 
"There  is  much  more  to  high  standard  of 
public  officials  than  merely  staying  within 
the  law.  *  *  *  It  is  a  question  for  moral 
purity  in  public  service." 

These  precepts  were  endorsed  in  Congress 
In  slightly  different  language  in  a  Concur- 
rent Resolution  adopted  In  1958  at  the  time 
of  the  Sherman  Adams  affair  (H.R.  Con. 
Res.  175.  72SUt.  B12): 

"Any  person  in  Government  service 
should:  •  •  • 

"5.  Never  *  *  *  accept,  for  himself  or  his 
family,  favors  or  benefits  under  circum- 
stances which  might  be  construed  by  reason- 
able persons  as  Influencing  the  performance 
of  his  governmental  duties."  [Emphasis  sup- 
plied.] 
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The  precepts  have  also  been  embodied  in 
slightly  different  language  in  Executive 
Order  11.222.  which  forbids  an  employee  in 
the  Executive  Branch  to  do  anything  that 
"might  result  in.  or  create  the  appearance 
of  •  •  •  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
organization  or  person"  or  of  'losing  com- 
plete independence  or  impartiality  of 
action."  A  public  official  who  accepts  finan- 
cial favors  risks  actually  "losing  complete 
independence  or  impartiality  of  action."  for 
the  reasons  that  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  so 
well  explained  (see  p.  8  l>eIow>.  All  the  more 
plainly  his  acceptance  of  the  favors  creates 
that  appearance.  And  surely  one  who  ac- 
cepts financial  favors  and  thereafter  partici- 
pates in  naming  his  l)€nefactor  to  a  govern- 
ment office  engages  in  conduct  "which 
might  •  •  •  create  the  appearance  of  *  •  * 
giving  preferential  treatment." 

The  importance  of  avoiding  appearances 
that  create  distrust  in  government  was  elo- 
quently stated  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
during  consideration  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Ethics: 

"John    C.    Calhoun,    who   was    from    my 
^  home  state  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
great  Senators  to  serve  this  body,  ably  de- 
fined this  aspect  of  the  public  trust  In  an 
1835  speech  when  he  wrote: 

"  ••  •  •  the  very  essence  of  free  govern- 
ment consists  in  considering  offices  as 
public  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the 
Country  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  party.'  *  *  • 

"There  is  one  thing  my  father  told  me 
when  I  started  out  in  public  life.  He  said. 
You  have  got  to  appear  right  as  well  as  be 
right."  (125  Cong.  Rec.  8047-8  (March  17. 
1977).  125  Cong.  Rec.  8349  (March  21. 
1977).) 

The  reasoning  behind  these  ethical  stand- 
aids  is  simple  and  straightforward. 

First,  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  officials  whose  impar- 
tiality cannot  have  been  tainted  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  financial  benefits  from  those  whose 
cases  they  must  judge.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who.  like  Bernard  Goldfine.  are 
happy  to  earn  the  acquaintance  and  the 
gratitude  or  good  will  of  high  government 
officials  by  doing  them  financial  favors,  not 
because  they  are  seeking  to  Induce  some 
particular  official  action  at  the  time  but  be- 
cause some  day  and  in  some  way  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  powerful  may  help 
advance  the  benefactor's  affairs.  Their 
method  and  the  danger  were  admirably 
stated  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Sen- 
ators in  this  century.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  in  a 
valuable  study  of  Ethics  In  Government  (p. 
44): 

"Today  the  corruption  of  public  officials 
by  private  interests  takes  a  more  subtle 
form.  The  enticer  does  not  generally  pay 
money  directly  to  the  public  representative. 
He  tries  instead  by  a  series  of  favors  to  put 
the  public  official  under  such  a  feeling  of 
personal  obligation  that  the  latter  gradually 
loses  his  sense  of  mission  to  the  public  and 
comes  to  feel  that  his  first  loyalties  are  to 
his  private  benefactors  and  patrons." 

The  government  official  is  also  bound  to 
know  that,  if  he  accepts  personal  financial 
favors  in  his  hour  of  need,  then  it  will  be 
hard  for  him  later— if  the  occasioiv^hould 
arise— to  act  \i\)on  a  request  of  his  benefac- 
tor wholly  without  some  sense  of  obligation 
or  gratitude.  Senator  Douglas  went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  point  much  more  clearly  than  I 
can  express  it: 

"What  happens  is  a  gradual  shifting  of  a 
man's  loyalties  from  the  community  to 
those  who  have  been  doing  him  favors.  His 


final  decisions  are.  therefore,  made  in  re- 
sponse to  his  private  friendships  and  loyal- 
ties rather  than  to  the  public  good. 
Throughout  this  whole  process,  the  official 
will  claim— and  may  indeed  believe— that 
there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the 
favors  he  has  received  and  the  decisions 
which  he  makes.  He  will  assert  that  the 
favors  were  given  and  received  on  the  basis 
of  pure  friendship  unsullied  by  worldly  con- 
siderations. He  will  claim  that  the  decisions, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
particular  case.  The  two  series  of  acts  will 
be  alleged  to  be  as  separate  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west.  Moreover,  the  whole  process 
may  t>e  so  subtle  as  not  to  be  detected  by 
the  official  himself." 

The  only  assurance  Is  to  refuse  the  finan- 
cial favor  or  if  the  gift  were  mistakenly  ac- 
cepted from  one  who  seemingly  could  ha"e 
no  government  business,  to  stand  aside. 
That  is  what  H.R.  Concurrent  Resolution 
175.  Executive  Order  11,222  and  the  public 
morality  behind  them  plainly  require. 

Second,  even  if  the  official  could  achieve 
complete  impartiality  of  judgment,  the 
sight  of  a  government  official  approving  for 
office  or  otherwise  dealing  on  behalf  of  gov- 
ernment with  individuals  who  have  done 
him  financial  favors  undermines  public  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  evenhandedness 
with  which  government  is  conducted.  Free 
government  cannot  survive  that  loss  of  con- 
fidence. 

Third,  the  sight  of  a  government  official 
approving  for  office  or  otherwise  dealing  on 
behalf  of  government  with  individuals  who 
have  done  him  financial  favors  sets  a  de- 
structive example,  inviting  other  govern- 
ment officials  actually  to  use  their  offices 
for  personal  gain.  Toleration  of  the  appear 
ance  of  linking  personal  financial  advantage 
with  government  appointments  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  downhill  slide  into  major  cor- 
ruption, public  cynicism,  and  the  collapse  of 
confidence  in  public  justice.  Little  favors- 
timely,  well-placed  telephone  calls— follow. 
Then  bigger  courtesies,  outright  prefer- 
ences, and  the  scarcely-concealed  sale  of  in- 
fluence and  the  kickback  and  bribe. 

In  sum,  the  standard  by  which  Mr.  Meese 
should  be  judged  is  not  new.  The  firm  ethi- 
cal principle  forbidding  a  govemfnent  offi- 
cial to  exercise  official  power  or  Influence 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  or  org^lzation 
that  has  given  him  financial  assistance  was 
hammered  out  as  a  result  of  scandals  in  the 
Truman  Administration  Involving  White 
House  aides  Matthew  Connolly  and  Harry 
Vaughn,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Lamar 
Caudle,  and  officials  In  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  There  was  more  debate  at  the 
time  of  the  Sherman  Adams  affair  and  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 175.  72  Stat.  B12.  quoted  above.  Still 
further  deliberation  took  place  In  connec- 
tion with  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  Associ- 
ate Justice  Abe  Portas  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  While  the  Watergate 
wrongs  were  of  a  rather  different  character, 
they  too  resulted  In  legislative  actions 
strengthening  the  consensus  that  no  official 
may  accept  financial  favors  and  then  act  fa- 
vorably on  government  business  Involving 
his  benefactor.  The  principle  applies  regard- 
less of  whether  the  official  thinks  that  he 
would  have  taken  the  same  action  even  if  he 
had  not  been  under  obligation.  For  the 
Senate  now  to  judge  the  conduct  of  Edwin 
Meese  by  a  different  rule  would  be  a  long 
step  backward,  rejecting  a  hard-won  consen- 
sus and  opening  the  door  to  corruption  on  a 
major  scale. 


III.  EDWIN  MIXSE.  WHILE  COUNSELLOR  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT.  REPEATEDLY  MIXED  THE  EXERCISE 
or  OFFICIAL  POWER  OR  INFLUENCE  WITH  PER- 
SONAL FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Report  of  Independent  Counsel  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  evidence,  mostly  undis- 
puted, showing  that  Edwin  Meese  did  mix 
the  receipt  of  personal  material  benefit  with 
the  conduct  of  his  official  duties,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  established  ethical  standard  for 
government  officials  and  also  in  violation  of 
Executive  Order  11,222.  Independent  Coun- 
sel concluded  that  there  was  "no  basis"  for 
a  criminal  prosecution  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence described  above  largely  because  there 
was  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  made  ' 
the  appointments  because  of  the  financial 
favors,  or  that  the  favors  were  given  with 
the  express  or  implied  understanding  that 
Mr.  Meese  would  assist  in  the  appointments. 
But.  as  we  have  shown,  the  proof  of  a  spe- 
cific corrupt  Intent  or  actual  influence  upon 
official  action  is  not  an  element  of  ethical 
misconduct.  The  ethical  standard  and  the 
Executive  Order  are  concerned  with  risk  of 
Improper  influence  and  with  the  appearance 
that  destroy  confidence  in  both  government 
and  the  individual  concerned. 

1.  While  enjoying  financial  favors  from 
John  McKean.  Mr.  Meese  twice  supported 
him  for  terms  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

In  moving  to  Washington  early  in  1981  to 
serve  as  Counsellor  to  the  President.  Edwin 
Meese  encountered  substantial  financial 
problems.  On  the  advice  of  Michael  Deaver. 
Deputy  White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  he  met 
with  John  McKean.  President  of  an  ac- 
counting firm,  and  in  late  June  1981  ob- 
tained an  unsecured  loan  of  $40,000  with  in- 
terest payable  "not  less  than  annually."  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Meese  had  no  previous  person- 
al or  business  contacts  with  Mr.  McKean. 
Nevertheless,  on  July  13.  1981,  when  the 
filling  of  a  vacancy  on  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors  came  before  the  four-member 
White  House  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Meese  was  a  member, 
decision  was  deferred,  according  to  the 
notes  of  one  participant,  until  Mr.  Deaver 
and  Mr.  Meese  came  back  with  a  recommen- 
dation. At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  soon 
afterwards.  Mr.  Deaver  proposed  Mr. 
McKean.  When  James  Baker  III,  a  third 
member  of  the  Committee,  said  that  he  did 
not  know  Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Deaver  turned 
to  Mr.  Meese.  saying.  "You  know  him.  Ed." 
Mr.  Meese.  whose  direct  knowledge  of  Mr. 
McKean  apparently  was  still  confined  to 
their  financial  dealings,  then  affirmed  that 
Mr.  McKean  would  be  a  good  person  for  the 
job.  and  the  decision  was  made  to  choose 
him.  Mr.  McKean  later  thanked  Mr.  Meese: 
"I  appreciate  any  role  you've  played  in  this" 
(Report,  p.  127). 

Independent  Counsel  concluded  that 
these  facts  would  not  support  a  criminal 
prosecution  because  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  McKean  was  interested  in  the  posi- 
tion at  the  time  he  arranged  the  loan 
(Report,  p.  146)  or  that  "Mr.  Meese  sought 
Mr.  McKean's  assistance  in  obtaining  a  loan 
with  the  intention  of  promising  him  any- 
thing In  exchange,  or  that  Mr.  Meese  In  fact 
Initiated  any  action  to  propose  Mr.  McKean 
for  the  Postal  Board  "  (Report,  pp.  146-7). 
These  findings  may  be  freely  conceded.  In- 
dependent Counsel  foiund  only  that  Mr. 
Meese  had  not  'initiated  any  action  to  pro- 
pose Mr.  McKean"  [emphasis  supplied]. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Meese  actively  supported 
Mr.  McKean  shortly  after  receiving  the 
$40,000  loan  stands  unchallenged.  So  far  as 


appears.  Mr.  Meese  had  no  other  direct 
knowledge  of  Mr.  McKean  when  he  assured 
Mr.  Baker  that  he  knew  him  and  thought 
him  a  good  choice.  There  is  no  reason  to 
draw  inferences  about  Mr.  Meese's  motives 
in  supporting  Mr.  McKean  upon  such  slen- 
der personal  knowledge.  As  explained  by 
Senator  Douglas  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  neither  observers  nor  the  one  receiv- 
ing such  a  financial  benefit  and  then  acting 
in  a  matter  affecting  his  benefactor  can  be 
sure  of  the  part  played  by  reciprocity.  Vital 
ethical  standards  were  violated  by  Mr. 
Meese's  prompt  support  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  was  in  debt  for  financial  assistance. 

On  December  28.  1981.  Mr.  Meese  turned 
to  Mr.  McKean  for  another  $20,000  loan. 

In  September  1982.  while  Mr.  Meese  was 
in  default  in  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
first  loan.  Mr.  McKean  wrote  Mr.  Meese  a 
letter  saying  that  he  was  interested  in  a  new 
full  nine-year  term  on  the  Postal  Board  that 
would  become  available  in  December.  Mr. 
McKean  added:  "With  your  help  I  can  con- 
tinue this  [work]  "  (Report,  p.  133).  Mr. 
Meese  testified  that  he  could  not  remember 
the  letter  (Report,  p.  133).  In  early  Novem- 
ber Mr.  McKean  sent  Mr.  Meese  copies  of 
bills  showing  that  his  accrued  interest  to- 
talled $12,000.  The  two  met  on  November  8 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  interest  payments. 
The  written  agenda  for  the  meeting  also 
called  for  the  men  to  discuss  Mr.  McKean's 
desire  to  serve  for  a  longer  term  on  the 
Postal  Board.  Mr.  McKean  did  agree  to 
defer  Mr.  Meese's  interest  payments  until 
1983.  Whether  they  also  discussed  Mr. 
McKean's  desire  to  have  Mr.  Meese's  help  in 
obtaining  a  new.  full  term  on  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors  is  left  chiefly  to  infer- 
ence from  the  agenda.  Supporting  that  in- 
ference is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese  did  recall 
that  on  some  occasion  Mr.  McKean  told  him 
that  he  was  interested  in  a  longer  term  on 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  and  Mr. 
McKean  recalled  a  conversation,  svhich  he 
said  might  have  t)een  on  Noventber  8.  in 
which  he  asked  and  Mr.  Meese  agreed  to 
support  him  for  the  longer  term. 

One  week  later  Mr.  McKean's  renomina- 
tion  to  the  nine-year  r>ost  was  approved  by 
the  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee.  Mr. 
Meese  supported  the  nomination  (Report,  p. 
135). 

In  this  instance  Independent  Counsel 
yound  no  basis  for  prosecution  because— 
\  "There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  McKean's  will- 
ingness to  continue  to  forgo  interest  until 
1983  and  Mr.  Meese's  willingness  to  support 
him  for  a  longer  term  on  the  Board." 
(Report,  p.  147,  emphasis  supplied.) 

A  decent  sense  of  the  ethical  obligations 
of  a  public  official  forbade  such  support  for 
a  personal  financial  benefactor  regardless  of 
any  conscious  or  even  unconscious  causal 
connection  in  the  official's  mind.  Mr.  Meese 
gave  that  support,  whatever  his  state  of 
mind. 

The  support  was  also  a  patent  violation  of 
Executive  Order  11222  without  regard  to 
Mr.  Meese's  state  of  mind.  The  order  forbids 
an  employee  in  the  Executive  Branch  to  do 
anything  that  "might  result  in,  or  create 
the  Appearance  of  '  *  *  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  any  organization  or  person"  or 
of  "losing  complete  independence  or  impar- 
tiality of  action."  For  Mr.  Meese  to  support 
Mr.  McKean  for  the  full  term  on  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors  just  after  Mr.  McKean 
had  both  requested  Mr.  Meese's  support  and 
agreed  to  Mr.  Meese's  further  deferring  in- 
terest payments  already  overdue.  Indisputa- 
bly     "might  •  •  •  create     the     appearance 


of  •  •  •  using  public  office  for  private  gain" 
of  "giving  preferential  treatment""  and  of 
"losing  complete  Independence  or  Impartial- 
ity of  action." 

2.  Mr.  Meese  mixed  the  receipt  of  personal 
financial  benefit  with  the  exercise  of  official 
power  and  influence  by  joining  in  approving 
Thomas  Barrack  for  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment after  Mr.  Barrack  had  relieved  him  of 
his  financial  embarassment  by  accomplish- 
ing a  favorable  sale  of  his  California  home. 

In  June  and  July  1982  two  facts  conjoined: 

(1)  Thomas  J.  Barrack,  a  California 
lawyer  and  real  estate  developer,  made 
known  his  Interest  in  a  post  in  the  federal 
government. 

(2)  Edwin  Meese's  financial  difficulties 
were  increasing  because  a  buyer  had  not 
been  found  for  his  California  house  that 
had  been  on  the  market  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Pendleton  James,  who  had  been  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Presidential  Personnel,  was 
a  friend  of  both  Mr.  Meese  and  Mr.  Barrack. 
He  had  t>een  discussing  federal  posts  with 
Mr.  Barrack  for  some  months.  By  late  July 
1982  he  knew  of  Mr.  Barrack's  desire  for  a 
federal  job.  He  also  knew  by  early  August  of 
Mr.  Meese's  financial  difficulty  because  of 
the  difficulty  In  selling  the  house.  With 
knowledge  on  both  points,  on  August  8, 
1982,  Mr.  James,  who  had  just  left  the 
White  House,  asked  Mr.  Barrack  to  help  ar- 
range a  sale  of  the  house  for  Mr.  Meese. 
who  in  fact  could  also  help  Mr.  Barrack 
obtain  the  federal  job.  Within  a  month,  Mr. 
Barrack  had  worked  out  a  complicated  sale 
of  the  house  to  a  builder  who  had  worked 
with  him.  In  fact,  Mr.  Barrack  put  up  the 
$70,000  down  payment  first  as  a  loan  but 
later  as  a  gift.  Mr.  Barrack  also  paid  other 
costs  and  thus  "contributed  •  *  *  approxi- 
mately $83,000  in  connection  with  the 
house  "  (Report,  p.  203). 

Within  a  week  after  the  closing  of  the 
sale.  Mr.  Barrack  was  in  Washington  for 
interviews  arranged  by  Mr.  James  at  the 
Presidential  Personnel  Office.  He  met  with 
Mr.  Meese,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
talked  only  by  telephone.  After  the  meeting 
Mr.  Barrack  wrote  *to  Mr.  Meese  saying  In 
part,  "Again.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
counsel  and  encouragement.  •  *  *"'  (Report, 
p.  210)  Mr.  Meese  could  not  remember  the 
meeting  until  shown  the  note,  and  then 
could  not  remember  what  was  talked  about. 
Mr.  Barrack,  although  he  had  come  to 
Washington  and  spent  the  previous  day  In 
Interviews  about  federal  employment,  as- 
serted that  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
during  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Meese.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  the  counsel  for  which 
he  had  thanked  Mr.  Meese  related  to  a  pos- 
sible move  to  New  York. 

On  October  27  Mr.  James  wrote  to  five 
Cabinet  Secretaries  urging  Mr.  Barrack's 
qualifications  for  a  high  level  position.  He 
also  said— 

"I  should  mention  that  Ed  Meese  knows 
Tom  and  I'm  sure  also  would  endorse  my 
strong  support."  (Report,  p.  212) 

"Ed  Meese"  knew  "Tom"'  only  as  the  bene- 
factor who  had  arranged  the  sale  of  his 
house. 

Mr.  James  sent  Mr.  Meese  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  five  Cabinet  Secretaries,  and  also 
told  Mr.  Meese  of  his  efforts  to  get  Mr.  Bar- 
rack into  the  Admlniatration  In  an  accompa- 
nying note.  Mr.  Meese  said  that  he  did  not 
remember  seeing  the  note  or  the  copy  of  the 
letters.  Two  weeks  later,  while  Mr.  Barrack 
was  in  Washington  for  interviews  with  Cabi- 
net Secretaries.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meese  and  Mr. 
Barrack   dined   together.   At   Thanksgiving 


the  Meeses  stayed  at  the  Barracks'  house  In 
California.  On  December  2.  Mr.  Barrack  at- 
tended a  birthday  party  for  Mr.  Meese. 

Early  in  December  Mr.  Barrack  took  a 
post  in  the  Interior  Department  under  Sec- 
retary Watt,  but  he  appears  to  have  either 
continued  or  soon  resumed  the  search  for  a 
higher  level  government  appointment.  On 
February  14,  1983.  a  White  House  Personnel 
Office  memorandum  came  before  the  four- 
member  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee 
stating  that  Secretary  Baldrige  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  had  requested  that  Mr. 
Barrack  be  named  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Trade  Development.  Mr. 
Meese  joined  in  approving  the  request  de- 
spite his  knowledge  that  he  was  obligated  to 
Mr.  Barrack  for  relieving  his  financial  dis- 
tress. 

Independent  Counsel  found  that  '"Mr. 
Meese  did  not  violate  any  federal  criminal 
statute  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barrack"s 
recommended  appointment'"  (Report,  p. 
225).  but  the  grounds  of  the  finding  do  not 
exonerate  Mr.  Meese  from  the  charge  of 
ethical  Improprieties  heretofore  condemned 
in  other  public  officials.  Independent  Coun- 
sel rested  heavily  upon  the  absence  of 
""direct  evidence  that  *  •  *  Mr.  Meese  prom- 
ised to  support  or  use  his  Influence  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Barrack"  (Report,  pp.  223-4, 
emphasis  supplied).  Acting  favorably  upon  a 
matter  Involving  Mr.  Barrack  was  wrong  for 
a  public  official  who  had  received  tii.  Bar- 
rack"s  financial  help,  with  or  without  the 
promise.  It  was  wrong  even  if  there  was  ""no 
direct  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese"s  non-veto  of 
Mr.  Barrack"s  appointment  to  this  job  was 
based  upon  his  earlier  receipt  of  assistance 
from  Mr.  Barrack  "  (Report,  p.  225).  For  rea- 
sons explained  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  futile  to 
probe  for  actual  motivation — except  in 
criminal  cases.  The  message  that  observers 
are  bound  to  read  into  the  sequence  of 
events  involving  Mr.  Barrack— Mr.  James' 
going  to  a  man  Interested  In  a  government 
appointment  in  order  to  get  financial  help 
for  Mr.  Meese,  followed  by  the  use  of  Mr. 
Meese's  name  to  help  get  Mr.  Barrack  a  job, 
then  followed  by  Mr.  Meese  "s  joining  In  ap- 
proving his  benefactor  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-is that  private  financial  assistance 
for  White  House  officials  is  a  path  to  favor- 
able governmental  decisions. 

3.  While  enjoying  financial  favors  from 
Edwin  Thomas  that  he  failed  to  disclose  as 
required  by  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 
Mr.  Meese  selected  Mr.  Thomas  to  become 
Assistant  Counsellor  to  the  President. 

On  January  7,  1981.  Edwin  "Thomas,  a 
close  friend  of  the  Meeses,  loaned  Mrs. 
Meese  $15,000  to  buy  stock  in  Biotech  Cap- 
ital Corporation,  a  company  headed  by  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas.  No  due  date  nor 
interest  rate  was  mentioned.  No  interest  was 
ever  paid.  Mr.  Meese  approved  accepting  the 
loan.  Later  that  month.  Mr.  Meese  offered 
Mr.  Thomas  a  position  as  Assistant  Counsel- 
lor to  the  President,  a  position  Mr.  Thomas 
accepted. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Meese  were  long- 
time associates.  Viewed  In  isolation  the 
Meeses'  acceptance  of  the  interest-free  loan 
of  $15,000  from  Mr.  Thomas  might  perhaps 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  an  indiscretion 
flowing  from  poor  judgment  and  at  most  a 
technical  violation  of  5  U.S.C.  7351  (prohib- 
iting the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  a  subordi- 
nate) and  Executive  Order  11.222.  But  the 
incident  does  not  stand  in  Isolation.  The 
loan  was  one  of  a  series  of  financial  favors 
that  Mr.  Meese  accepted  from  Individuals 
who  he  would  appoint  or  would  support  for 
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federal  office,  including  Mt-.  McKean  and 
Mr.  Barrack  who  were  not  old  friends. 

The  incident  must  also  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  Mr.  Meese's  financial  disclosure 
reports  made  under  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  Mr.  Meese  did  not  report 
the  Thomas  loan  in  1981.  1982  or  1983.  even 
though  the  Act  explicitly  requires  disclosure 
of  every  liability  in  excess  of  $10,000.  These 
were  plain  violations,  though  found  not  to 
be  criminal  because  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  of  unlawful  intent. 

Mr.  Meese's  explanation  of  the  failure  to 
make  disclosure  was  that  "it  had  never  oc- 
curred tp  him  or  'registered'  in  his  mind 
that  a  ]pan  such  as  this  was  the  kind  of 
thing  he  was  required  to  include  on  an  SF 
278."  (Report  p.  75)  That  it  "never  occurred 
to  him"  to  disclose  receipt  of  a  sizable  finan- 
cial favor  and  the  resulting  debt  to  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  was  appointing  to  work 
under  him  in  the  White  House  exhibits  an 
extraordinary  indifference  to  the  purposes 
of  the  required  financial  disclosure  and  the 
need  to  avoid  t>oth  actual  and  apparent  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

4.  While  enjoying  favorable  treatment  on 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  loans 
from  the  Great  American  First  Savings 
Bank.  Mr.  Meese  supported  the  appoint- 
ments of  several  officers  of  the  Bank. 

Prior  to  President  Reagan's  election  in 
1980.  the  Meeses  had  two  loans  from  Great 
American,  totalling  $120,000.  which  were  se- 
cured by  the  first  two  deeds  of  trust  on 
their  La  Mesa.  California  home.  Mr.  Meese 
noted  that  when  he  purchased  his  La  Mesa 
home,  "he  went  directly  to  Great  American 
for  financial  assistance  in  the  purchase  of 
his  house,  since  four  officers  of  the  Bank  at 
the  time— Messrs.  Luce.  Schmidt  [the 
person  Mr.  Meese  primarily  dealt  with  on 
his  loans].  Sandstrom  and  Gray— had  all 
served  with  him  in  the  Reagan  [California] 
administration"  (Report,  pp.  152-3). 

In  January  1981.  Mr.  Meese  had  two  loans 
outstanding  from  Great  American  and  was 
about  to  negotiate  two  more  loans  to  fi- 
nance purchasing  a  home  outside  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Mr.  Meese  telephoned  Edwin 
Gray,  who  had  l>een  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs  at  Great  American 
prior  to  1980  (when  he  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence), to  offer  him  a  position  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Mr.  Gray,  who  had 
previously  expressed  an  interest  in  a  White 
House  position,  accepted.  After  returning  to 
the  Bank  in  Augiist  1982.  Mr.  Gray  was  ap- 
pointed in  early  1983  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  with  Mr. 
Meese's  strong  support. 

Mr.  Meese  obtained  the  third  (bridge) 
loan  from  Great  American  in  February  1981 
for  $132,000.  secured  by  a  third  deed  of  trust 
on  his  California  home.  This  was  to  cover 
the  down  payment  on  his  new  Virginia 
home  and  other  related  expenses  and  was 
due  in  full  a  year  later. 

Also  in  February  1981.  Great  American 
made  a  fourth  loan  to  Mr.  Meese.  secured 
by  a  first  deed  of  trust  on  the  Virginia 
home,  for  $150,000.  The  total  debt  was  now 
(402.000.  Anticipating  an  early  sale  of  the 
California  home,  the  Bank  deferred  for  a 
"reasonable  period"  payments  due  on  the 
first  two  loans.  Thus  because  the  Bank  had 
deferred  this  debt  tmd  had  structured  the 
third  loan  so  that  no  payments  were  due 
prior  to  1982.  the  only  Bank  obligations  the 
Meeses  had  to  meet  in  1981  were  the  inter- 
est payments  on  the  mortgage  on  their  Vir- 
ginia home.  Nonetheless,  they  failed  to 
make  any  payments  until  December  1981. 

On  June  18,  1981.  Gordon  Luce,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 


Great  American,  was  named  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Housing.  Mr.  Meese 
apparently  took  part  as  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee  in  ap- 
proving Mr.  Luce.  Later  in  1982  Mr.  Meese 
approved  Mr.  Luce's  appointment  as  an  Al- 
ternate Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

On  October  14.  1981,  Mr.  Meese.  who  was 
now  even  more  in  arrears  on  his  Virginia 
mortgage  payments,  approved  Marc  Sand- 
strom, the  Bank's  Executive  Vice  President 
and  G«neral  Counsel,  to  be  a  recess  appoint- 
ee to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  A  few  months  later 
Mr.  Sandstrom  was  formally  nominated  to 
the  Board. 

Around  the  same  time,  Clarence  Pendle- 
ton, a  member  of  the  Bank's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, was  nominated  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
position  he  assumed  several  months  later. 
Mr.  Meese  had  supported  his  nomination, 
but  said  he  was  unaware  of  Mr.  Pendleton's 
affiliation  with  Great  American. 

Until  rescued  by  Mr.  Barrack's  sale  of  his 
California  house  in  September  1982.  Mr. 
Meese's  financial  situation  deteriorated.  He 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
Bank's  willingness  to  defer  his  obligations. 
In  1982.  Great  American  began  trying  to 
obtain  payments  (which  it  had  deferred)  on 
the  first  two  loans  secured  by  the  Meese's 
house  in  La  Mesa.  In  February  1982.  the 
Bank  informed  Mr.  Meese  by  letter  that  he 
owed  $11,499.84.  Mr.  Meese  did  not  respond. 

Because  the  third  (bridge)  loan  secured  by 
the  La  Mesa  house,  which  was  due  in  full  in 
February  1982.  also  had  not  been  repaid, 
the  bank  decided  to  modify  its  agreement 
with  Mr.  Meese.  extending  the  original  note. 
Repeated  requests  by  the  Bank  in  February. 
March  and  April  to  sign  a  Modification 
Agreement  extending  the  loan  until  June 
went  unanswered.  Then,  later  in  April,  the 
Bank  decided  to  extend  the  bridge  loan 
until  August  and  provide  a  fourth  loan  of 
$21,000  to  cover  overdue  payments  on  both 
the  Virginia  and  California  properties  and 
to  be  secured  by  a  fourth  deed  on  the  La 
Mesa  pro{>erty.  In  May  the  Meeses  accepted 
the  extension  on  their  third  loan  and  the 
additional  loan. 

Aside  from  the  additional  loan  made  by 
Great  American  to  cover  past  payments  due, 
Mr.  Meese  failed  to  make  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  his  two  homes  from  February 
until  September,  when  his  California  home 
was  sold. 

The  Independent  Counsel  concluded  that 
"despite  the  various  degrees  of  support  Mr. 
Meese  gave  to  the  appointments  of  Messrs. 
Luce,  Gray.  Sandstrom  and  Pendleton,  the 
evidence  does  not  warrant  the  finding  that 
such  support  was  connected  to  the  Bank's 
treatment  of  the  Meeses"  (Report,  p.  185). 
The  Independent  Counsel's  Report  "found 
no  evidence  that  Messrs.  Luce,  Gray.  Sand- 
strom and  Pendleton  were  Involved  materi- 
al!^, if  at  all.  In  the  Meeses'  financial  deal- 
ing with  the  Bank. "  The  Bank  officials  in 
fact  may  have  not  Interfered  in  the  Bank's 
treatment  of  Mr.  Meese.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  Mr.  Meese  placed  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  make  official  decisions  that  would 
siffect  the  careers  of  individuals  who  could 
wield  Influence  over  his  precarious  financial 
plight.  Mr.  Meese  repeatedly  failed  to 
remove  himself  from  situations  where  his 
impartiality  was  clearly  threatened  by  his 
personal  financial  status.  Here,  again,  he 
violated  Ejfecutive  Order  11,222. 

The  special  relevance  of  these  Incidents  to 
Mr.  Meese's  fitness  to  be  Attorney  General 


is  demonstrated  by  a  simple  example.  Sup- 
pose that  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
had  financial  relations  with  a  bank  parallel- 
ing those  of  Mr.  Meese  with  Great  Ameri- 
can, and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
was  then  called  upon  to  decide  whether  to 
authorize  legal  actions  against  high  officials 
of  the  bank.  Any  lawyer  sensitive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  conflicts  of  Interest 
would  Immediately  disqualify  himself.  His 
failure  to  disqualify  himself  or  failure  to 
reveal  his  connections  would  lead  to  the 
strongest  criticism  if  not  disciplinary  action. 

5.  Mr.  Meese  luiowingly  accepted  appar- 
ently preferential  treatment  in  his  promo- 
tion to  Colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and 
helped  General  Berkman,  who  played  a 
principal  role  in  his  promotion,  obtain  reap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

Edwin  Meese.  while  in  California,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Active  Re- 
serve, but  in  1977  he  retired.  In  June  1981, 
while  Counsellor  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Meese  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  Association.  General 
William  Berkman,  the  Chief  of  Army  Re- 
serve, was  also  addressing  the  meeting. 
While  there,  Mr.  Meese  met  his  long-time 
acquaintance.  Colonel  Joseph  Sullivan,  who 
was  General  Berkman's  p-ogram  and  liaison 
officer.  Mr.  Meese  told  Colonel  Sullivan 
that  he  would  be  interested  In  returning  to 
active  status. 

Colonel  Sullivan  then  worked  out  a  series 
of  complicated  steps  necessary  to  return  Mr. 
Meese  to  active  status.  An  Army  Inspector 
General's  Report  issued  in  1983  concluded 
that  applicable  laws  and  regulations  were 
misapplied,  violated  or  ignored  in  changing 
Mr.  Meese's  status.  The  Inspector  General's 
Report  showed  that  the  irregularities  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  a  position  especially 
for  Mr.  Meese. 

"In  another  attempt  to  a&ist  Mr.  Meese" 
(Report,  p.  258),  Colonel  Sullivan  then  di- 
rected inquiries  to  see  whether  an  educa- 
tional requirement  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
failed  to  complete  could  be  waived  in  order 
to  permit  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Colo- 
nel. Colonel  Sullivan  first  pressed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  John  Marsh,  to  send  a 
letter  drafted  by  Coloael  Sullivan  to  the 
promotion  board  requesting  a  waiver.  Mr. 
Marsh  refused. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  Colonel  Sullivan's  ef- 
forts, the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel, Lieutenant  General  Max  Thurman. 
wrote  a  memorandum  on  Mr.  Meese's  op- 
tions, concluding  that  constructive  educa- 
tional credit  could  be  granted  to  Mr.  Meese 
by  General  Berkman  and  the  Director  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  Armed  Forces,  but 
advising  against  doing  so  that  year.  General 
Thurman  recommended  waiting  so  that 
"constructive  credit  for  Mr.  Meese  could  be 
accomplished  as  part  of  'an  orderly  piece  of 
work.'  and  a  'regular  and  normal  affair.' " 
(Report,  p.  267)  General  Thurman,  who 
showed  this  memorandum  to  General  Berk- 
man, told  the  General  that  he  recommend- 
ed against  giving  constructive  credit  at  that 
time  "because  of  the  risk  that  the  matter 
would  become  publicly  known,  and  would 
give  the  appearance  of  preferential  treat- 
ment to  Mr.  Meese."  (Report,  p.  267) 

Secretary  of  tl\e  Army  Marsh  sent  the 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Meese.  Secretary 
Marsh  also  testified  thai,  he  telephoned  Mr. 
Meese  to  call  attention  to  the  memorandum 
and  asked  whether  Mr.  Meese  had  read  it. 
Although  this  call  surely  should  have  raised 
a  red  flag,  Mr.  Meese,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Marsh,  said  that  he  intended  to  take  no 
position   and   wanted   to  stay   out   of   the 


matter.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Meese's  reply  can  only  lead  to  the  inference 
that  Mr.  Meese  was  content  to  accept  the 
military  promotion  appearing  to  result  from 
preferential  treatment.  (Mr.  Meese  said  that 
he  did  not  recall  the  memorandum  and  he 
also  could  not  recall  speaking  to  Secretary 
Marsh  on  this  subject.) 

General  Berkman  then  approved  the  con- 
structive credit  for  Mr.  Meese  in  early  No- 
vember. Afterwards,  General  Berkman 
hand-carried  the  request  document  to  Admi- 
ral Narmi,  the  DirecOor  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  Armed  Forces,  who  also  approved 
it.  Mr.  Meese  was  later  promoted  to  Colonel. 
In  March  1984.  several  months  after  the  In- 
spector General's  Report  concluded  that  his 
return  to  active  duty  violated  the  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Meese  retired  from  the  active  re- 
serve. However,  he  retained  his  Colonelcy. 

Around  the  end  of  October.  General  Berk- 
man. whose  tour  of  duty  as  Army  Reserve 
Chief  was  expiring  in  June  1983.  Indicated 
his  interest  in  a  second  term.  At  al>out  the 
same  time  that  the  constructive  credit  nec- 
essary for  Mr.  Meese's  promotion  was  grant- 
ed. Mr.  Meese  telephoned  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  to  recommend  General 
Berkman  for  another  term  and  also  spoke 
with  Army  Secretary  Marsh  to  support  Gen- 
eral Berkman.  Mr.  Meese  explained  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Independent  Counsel 
chiefly  by  saying  he  had  heard  good  things 
about  General  Berkman  from  persons 
whose  names  he  could  not  recall.  General 
Berkman  was  reappointed.  The  Independ- 
ent Counsel  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese's 
telephone  call  to  Secretary  Weinberger  may 
have  played  a  part  in  the  decision. 

The  Independent  Counsel  concluded  that 
no  prosecution  was  warranted  because  he 
"found  no  direct  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese 
took  action  favorable  to  General  Berkman 
in  return  for  something  done  for  Mr.  Meese 

by  General  Berkman. (Report,  p.  280) 

Again,  we  do  not  challenge  the  Indspendent 
Counsel's  conclusion.  Nonetheless,  Mr. 
Meese— indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  ex- 
changing his  government  influence  for  pri- 
vate gain— went  out  of  his  way  to  support 
General  Berkman's  reappointment,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  seeking  a  promotion 
under  General  Berkman's  command. 

IV.   TO  TREAT  EOVk^IN   MEESE  AS  VINDICATED  BY 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL'S  REPORT  IS  TO  ABAN- 
r  DON    THE    FAMILIAR    AND    VITAL    DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN  FREEDOM  FROM  CRIME  AND  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  THE  ETHICAL  STANDARDS  THAT 
SHOULD  BIND  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

There  is  a  long  and  widely  recognized  dis- 
tinction between  the  proscriptions  of  the 
criminal  law  and  the  ethical  standards  that 
should  be  honored  by  public  officials.  Indi- 
viduals guilty  of  ethical  shortcomings  have 
been  forced  from  office  even  though  there 
was  little  or  no  basis  for  prosecution,  as 
shown  by  the  familiar  instances  of  Presiden- 
tial Aide  Sherman  Adams,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Fortas,  and  National  Security 
Adviser  Richard  Allen.  Senator  Goldwater, 
who  took  the  lead  in  pressing  for  Adam's 
resignation,  some  years  later  declared— 

"There  is  much  more  to  [the]  high  stand- 
ard [required]  of  public  officials  than 
merely  staying  within  the  law.*  •  • 

'It  is  up  to  public  officials  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  moral  stain,  not  up  to  the 
public  to  prove  their  guilt.  It  is  a  question 
for  moral  purity  in  public  service." 

William  Safire.  a  White  House  Aide  under 
President  Nixon,  wrote  on  March  29.  1984  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Meese's  nomination: 

"Mr.  Meese  should  withdraw  because  he 
made  mistakes  that  must  not  be  assumed  as 


right:  because  whatever  the  explanation, 
the  pattern  that  emerged  of  lenders  who 
were  patronage  recipients  must  be  treated 
as  unethical:  because  a  course  of  conduct 
improper  on  its  face  cannot  go  without  some 
political  consequences. 

Mr.  Meese  may  not  be  guilty,  but  he  is  not 
blameless:  the  charges  may  not  lead  to  in- 
dictments, but  they  are  not  trivial.  He  could 
remain  a  useful  White  House  counselor— no 
mieskeit,  he— but  he  would  not  be  a  credible 
Attorney  General." 

Similarly,  on  December  31,  1984  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  observed: 

""There  may  Indeed  be  nothing  illegal 
about  a  government  official  conferring 
public  awards  on  those  who  have  done  him 
private  favors,  but  unproscribed  or  not,  such 
actions  are  ethically  indefensible." 

Recent  editorials  in  other  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  expressed  essentially  the 
same  view- The  Buffalo  News,  for  example, 
-The  Virginian-Pilot,  The  Charlotte  Observ- 
er, The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  and  The  Seattle  Times.  Opposi- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  cronyism  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  settled  distinction  l)etween  criminal 
and  unethical  conduct  is  also  widely  ac- 
knowledged outside  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment. Individuals  charged  with  the  trust  of 
expressing  a  fair  and  impartial  Judgment  for 
the  benefit  of  others  are  not  free  to  pass 
Judgment  where  they  have  accepted  finan- 
cial favors  or  otherwise  come  under  obliga- 
tion. The  president  of  a  bank  would  not  tol- 
erate a  loan  officer  who  approved  a  large 
commercial  loan  to  a  realty  company  which 
had  bought  the  loan  officer's  house  in  order 
to  relieve  his  financial  embarrassment.  A 
newspaper  editor  would  not  send  out  to 
interview  a  controversial  figure  a  reporter 
who  had  received  from  the  same  man  an  in- 
terest-free loan  without  die  date.  If  the  re- 
porter repeatedly  turned  in  favorable  stories 
about  individuals  who  had  done  him  finan- 
cial favors,  without  making  full  disclosure, 
the  editor  would  not  even  keep  him  on  the 
payroll,  much  less  promote  him,  even 
though  there  was  no  direct  proof  of  quid 
pro  quo. 

V.  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  REPUDIATE  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHED MORAL  STANDARD  BY  TREATING  FREE- 
DOM FROM  PROSECUTABILITY  AS  SUFFICIENT 
FOR  CONFIRMATION  AS  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
WOULD  HAVE  DISASTROUS  CONSEQUENCES 
THHOUOHOtrr  THE  GOVERNMENT 

To  abandon  the  settled  moral  standard  for 
a  rule  that  says  the  President's  nominee  for 
Attorney  General  should  be  approved  when- 
ever there  is  no  basis  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion would  have  disastrous  consequences. 
The  Attorney  General  is  our  highest  law  en- 
forcement officer.  He  must  symbolize  the 
fair-minded,  impartial,  sensitive  but  Imper- 
sonal administration  of  Justice.  He  has  more 
opportunity  to  set  the  ethical  tone  of  an  Ad- 
ministration than  any  official  other  than 
the  President.  An  Individual  cannot  convinc- 
ingly symbolize  fair-mindedness,  impartial- 
ity, and  freedom  from  personal  interest  if 
he  himself  has  repeatedly  accepted  material 
favors  and  then  used  his  official  position  in 
a  way  that  helps  his  benefactors.  The  force 
of  the  precedent  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  government. 

1.  Consider  first  the  Impact  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Attorneys  in  the  De- 
partment are  constantly  making  recommen- 
dations and  decisions  concerning  the  bring- 
ing of  suits,  the  compromise  of  pending 
suits,  and  the  prosecution  or  abandonment 


of  appeals.  Tax  cases  run  from  simple  de- 
fense of  alleged  wrongful  collections  to  col- 
lecting civil  penalties  for  fraud  to  criminal 
prosecution.  Many  other  cases  call  for  selec- 
tion over  a  similar  range  of  possibilities. 
When  a  file  is  first  brought  to  an  individual 
attorney  in  the  Department,  only  he  is 
likely  to  know  whether  he  is  disqualified. 
Suppose  now  that  a  lawyer  in  the  "Tax  Divi- 
sion receives  a  file  dealing  with  alleged 
income  tax  delinquencies  of  the  president  of 
a  savings  and  loan  association.  The  central 
question  is  whether  to  sue  for  penalties  for 
income  tax  fraud.  The  association  holds  a 
large  mortgage  on  the  lawyer's  home.  The 
lawyer,  being  financially  hard-pressed,  is  in 
default  on  the  mortgage  payments.  Recent- 
ly, the  bank  has  been  generous  in  overlook- 
ing defaults.  The  lawyer  has  never  dealt 
with  Its  president  personally.  He  needs  an- 
other extetision.  Should  he  act  on  the  case? 
To  act  would  not  be  a  crime.  TTie  lawyer 
knows  or  should  know  that  most  of  his  col- 
leagues would  stand  aside  as  required  by  the 
pertinent  regulations.  But  he  would  also 
know— If  Mr.  Meese  were  confirmed- that 
the  new  Attorney  General,  while  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  situation  on  his  debt  to 
the  Great  American  First  Savings  Bank, 
had  supported  the  appointment  of  a  Bank 
official  to  a  federal  post  without  disclosing 
his  obligation  to  the  Bank.  The  lawyer 
would  also  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Senate  saw  no  impropriety.  If  he 
followed  the  obvious  parallel,  if  he  followed 
Attorney  General  Meese's  example,  he 
would  not  disclose  his  personal  financial  in- 
volvement with  the  bank  but  would  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  sue  the 
bank  president  for  fraud. 

Perhaps  the  lawyer  recommends,  or 
makes  the  decision,  that  no  penalties  be 
sought.  Later  the  facts  are  disclosed.  Should 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Tax  Division  take  disciplinary  ste|>s  if 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  lawyer  acted  in 
bad  faith?  He  could  have  no  confidence  that 
Attorney  General  Meese  would  approve  a 
reprimand  or  suspension. 

The  example  is  not  the  figment  of  wild 
Imagination.  The  Department's  lawyers  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  make  recommen- 
dations or  to  decide  whether  to  authorize 
criminal  prosecutions,  civil  actions  or  ap- 
p)eals.  Every  now  and  then  a  lawyer  finds  on 
his  desk  a  case  involving  someone  to  whom 
he  is  Indebted  or  someone  he  knows.  He 
may  even  receive  requests  for  favors.  In  the 
past,  no  lawyer  has  doubted  his  obligation 
to  stand  aside. 

2.  The  repercussions  of  abandoning  the 
precept  that  a  public  servant  must  not  allow 
his  personal  financial  affairs  to  become 
linked  to  exercise  of  governmental  power  or 
Influence  by  acting  in  matters  affecting  in- 
dividuals who  have  assisted  him  financially 
would  reach  far  beyond  the  Department  of 
Justice.  To  say  that  acceptance  of  such 
favors,  even  when  the  donors  later  receive 
favorable  intervention  by  the  recipient,  is 
no  barrier  to  confirmation  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral because  there  is  no  prosecutable  crime, 
would  license  the  offer  and  receipt  of  such 
financial  favors  followed  by  official  action 
on  the  donor's  requests  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  say  that  Sherman  Adams, 
who  committed  no  prosecutable  crime, 
should  not  have  been  forced  to  resign. 

Sherman  Adams  was.  and  Eklwin  Meese  is, 
a  high  White  House  official.  But  the  license 
would  Tun  on  a  small  scale  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  officials  constantly  engaged  In 
making  decisions  ranging  from  the  letting 
of  multi-million  dollar  contracts,  to  appoint- 
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Ing  junior  personnel,  to  granting  or  denying 
claims  for  social  security  benefits.  Presently. 
Elxecutive  Order  11.222  forbids  government 
officials  to  act  on  tmy  matters  involving  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  to  whom  they 
may  own  some  personal  obligation— if  only  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  a  financial  favor. 
Harry  Pollack.  Director  of  Personnel  at  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  17 
years,  has  recently  written  Senators  to  say; 
"I  had  occasion  to  recommend  the  disciplin- 
ing, suspension  and/or  firing  of  individuals 
for  violation  of  the  SEC's  Conduct  Regula- 
tion, for  infractions  in  many  cases  of  a 
lesser  severity  than  those  that  involved 
Edwin  Meese."  Personnel  officers  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  must  have  had 
the  same  experience.  For  them  to  stop  en- 
forcing the  regulation— to  abandon  the 
moral  standards  embodied  in  the  Executive 
Order— would  quickly  destroy  the  morale  of 
the  public  services  and  also  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  and  integrity  of 
government.  Yet.  how  could  a  government 
personnel  officer  or  higher  official  continue 
to  take  any  disciplinary  action  in  such  cases 
if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  one  who,  as  a  high 
MThite  House  aide,  has  repeatedly  yiolated 
the  same  regulation  and  moral  standard  is 
fit  to  be  Attorney  General  because  the  evi- 
dence falls  short  of  showing  that  he  com- 
mitted a  crime?  On  the  ground  that  the 
same  standards  do  not  apply  to  the  really 
powerful  officials?  Or  to  the  Presidents 
friends? 

The  danger  of  eroding  both  morale  and 
public  confidence  is  not  fanciful.  Before  the 
case  of  Sherman  Adams,  there  were  similar 
favors  l)estowed  upon  two  of  President  Tru- 
man's aides.  Investigations  in  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950s  shook  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 
By  the  searchlight  of  publicity,  by  both 
Congress  and  Executive  Order,  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  ethical  standards,  and  by  their 
enforcement,  both  morale  and  public  confi- 
dence were  improved.  The  Senate  should 
not  step  back. 

3.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  ex- 
plained as  well  as  anyone  the  public  impor- 
tance of  the  ethical  standards  set  by  the 
Senate— set,  we  submit,  not  only  for  the 
Senate  but  also  for  the  Senate  to  use  in 
passing  upon  specific  cases: 

"It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  set  an  example 
for  honesty  and  integrity  in  our  Nation.  If 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  judici- 
ary do  not  bear  this  responsibility,  then,  our 
national  leadership  will  cease  to  be  a  leader- 
ship based  on  institutional  trust  and  respect 
(125  Cong.  Rec.  8047  (March  17.  1977)).  •  •  • 

"The  Meml)ers  of  Congress  are  among  our 
top  leaders.  If  we  do  not  set  the  standards 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  follow,  who 
is  going  to  set  the  standards?  To  whom  can 
the  man  on  the  street  look  for  proper  stand- 
tu^  of  behavior  and  conduct?  To  whom  can 
people  on  the  street  look  to  emulate  in  their 
life  and  conduct,  especially  in  public 
office?"  (125  Cong.  Rec.  10047  (April  1, 
1977).) 

Earlier,  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  in  a 
time  shaken  by  other  scandals,  pointed  out 
that  "there  is  another  and  even  more  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  should  raise  our  gov- 
ernmental actions  to  a  higher  ethical  plane. 
That  is  because  of  the  powerful  example  set 
by  public  officials."  The  example  of  the  At- 
torney General  will  t>e  more  powerful  than 
any  other. 

Organized  society  depends  upon  a  wide 
network  of  obligations  that  cannot  be  en- 


forced by  criminal  punishment  but  that  are 
honored,  must  be  honored,  by  most  of  us  if 
free  society  is  to  survive.  To  tell  men  and 
women  to  forget  such  moral  obligations  and 
feel  free  to  say.  "The  law  does  not  require 
me  to  do  that,  therefore  I  won't  do  it," 
would  destroy  che  trust  and  confidence 
upon  which  we  all  depend.'  For  a  young  re- 
porter to  fabricate  a  fascinating  story  about 
drug  abuse  is  not  criminal.  Is  the  fabrication 
henceforth  to  be  acceptable?  Suppose  that 
an  employee  of  a  realty  company  is  charged 
with  finding  parcels  of  land  that  his  em- 
ployer may  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit.  He  finds 
acreage  that  offers  extraordinary  profit  and 
therefore  buys  it  for  himself.  Should  it 
henceforth  be  tolerated  because  it  is  not  a 
crime?  The  appointed  Administrator  of  a  de- 
cedent's estate  invests  $100,000  from  the 
estate  in  his  own  business  venture,  believing 
that  the  Investment  is  sound.  Such  conduct 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  breach  of  trust. 
It  Is  rarely  a  crime.  Are  we  therefore  to  say 
that  henceforth  such  conduct  is  acceptable? 
A  businessman  gives  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  a  false  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  an  associate  with  whom  he  has  bit- 
terly quarreled.  Are  we  henceforth  to  say 
that  sucYi  fabrications  are  acceptable  if  the 
witness  neither  took  an  oath  nor  put  the 
statement  in  writing,  and  therefore  commit- 
ted no  crime?  One's  spontaneous  statement 
to  all  these  questions  is  "No,  of  course  not." 
Yet  affirmative  answers  are  the  inevitable 
logical  consequence  of  espousing  the  propo- 
sition that  one  is  fit  to  \>e  Attorney  General 
because  the  ethical  derelictions  with  which 
he  is  charged  have  t>een  found  not  to  be 
prosecutable  as  crimes. 

In  summary,  the  essential  issue  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate 
can  be  shortly  stated.  The  Report  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  does  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  as 
Counsellor  to  the  President  violated  ethical 
standards  so  seriously  as  to  disqualify  him 
from  becoming  Attorney  General.  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  explicitly  denied  requests 
to  pass  judgment  either  upon  the  charges  of 
unethical  conduct  or  upon  Mr.  Meese's  fit- 
ness to  be  Attorney  General. 

Nor  can  the  Senate  responsibly  defer  to 
the  President's  judgment  u|x>n  whether  Mr. 
Meese's  <x>nduct,  while  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  violated  established  ethical 
standards  and  Executive  Order  11,222  so 
plainly  and  so  often  as  to  disable  him  from 
performing  the  Attorney  General's  high  re- 
sponsibility of  txjth  symt>ollzlng  and  ensur- 
ing fair-minded,  even-handed  and  sensitive 
administration  of  justice  untainted  by  per- 
sonal favor,  gratitude  or  other  obligation. 
Senators  have  not  infrequently  thought 
that  they  should  not  oppose  a  Cabinet  ap- 
pointment because  critical  of  the  nominee's 
political  or  legal  philosophy.  Common 
Cause  does  not  oppose  Mr.  Meese's  confir- 
mation on  that  ground.  There  are  many 
highly  conservative  lawyers  who  would 
bring  distinction  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  and  Inspire  the  highest  morale  and 
professional  standards  throughout  the  De- 
partment. Possibly,  a  Senator  might  think 
that  he  should  not  seek  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  professional  competence,  reputation  or 
experience  of  a  nominee.  That  point  seems 
arguable,  but  we  do  not  press  it  here.  We  do 
submit,  however,  that  the  Constitution  puts 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
full  and  independent  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing whether  a  nominee  can  be  expected  to 
conform  to  the  ethical  standards  befitting 
public  officials,  especially  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 


Mr.  Meese  enjoyed  financial  favors,  which 
he  followed  with  the  exercise  of  governmen- 
tal power  In  favor  of  his  t>enefactor8.  In  the 
past,  such  conduct  has  long  been  con- 
demned as  grossly  unethical,  even  if  there 
was  no  proof  of  a  causal  connection.  For  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese  on  the  ground 
that  Independent  Counsel  found  no  basis 
for  criminal  prosecution  would  therefore 
assert  that,  in  passing  on  the  fitness  of  a 
nominee  for  the  Nation's  chief  law  officer, 
the  Senate  is  indifferent  to  ethical  viola- 
tions—provided only  that  the  nominee  has 
committed  no  crime.  More  particularly,  the 
vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese  would  say  not 
only  to  thousands  of  goverrunent  officials 
and  employees  but  people  everywhere: 

"We,  United  SUtes  Senators,  think  that 
anyone  in  public  office  should  feel  free  to 
accept  large  financial  favors  that  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  him.  Don't  worry  that 
those  who  do  you  a  favor  may  later  look  for 
government  appointments  or  have  business 
with  government  that  you  may  affect.  Don't 
even  worry  about  later  participating  in  their 
appointment,  or  their  receipt  of  other  gov- 
ernmental benefits.  We,  as  Senators,  see 
nothing  wrong  in  this.  Just  be  sure  not  to 
commit  a  crime." 

Not  Just  confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese  but 
the  moral  code  of  the  Senate  Is  at  stake. 

CoMifON  Cause, 
Waahington,  DC,  February  14.  1985. 

Dear  Senator:  I  write,  both  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  Common  Cause,  to  urge 
you  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  deciding  whether  to  confirm  Mr. 
Meese.  the  Senate  bears  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity, with  potential  consequences  that  reach 
far  beyond  this  man.  or  this  office. 

We  recognize  that  much  can  be  said  for 
the  Senate's  deferring  to  the  President's 
choice  insofar  as  objections  relate  to  his 
philosophy  or  policies.  But  however  contro- 
versial the  issue  of  voting  on  tf. nominee's 
policies  may  be,  no  one  may  reasonably 
challenge  the  Senate's  responsibility.  Indeed 
its  duty,  to  consider  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  in  reaching  a  determination  on  the 
next  Attorney  General.  In  the  nomination 
before  it.  the  Senate  must  determine— un- 
comfortable though  it  will  be— whether  Mr. 
Meese  has  observed  the  ethical  standards 
required  of  a  public  official.  It  must  decide 
whether  Mr.  Meese's  example,  as  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  Nation,  would  encourage 
the  highest  standards  of  Integrity  and  free- 
dom from  favoritism  or  other  self-interest  in 
government.  It  will  decide  whether  the 
Senate  honors  its  responsibility  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  ethical  sensitivity  and  integrity  in 
government. 

The  Senate  must  make  Its  own  determina- 
tion of  the  ethical  propriety  of  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct.  The  Report  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  does  not  pass  judgment  upon 
whether  Mr.  Meese's  conduct  disqualifies 
him  from  being.  Attorney  General.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jacob  Stein,' E^.  as  Independent  Coun- 
sel, refused  to  evaluate  Mr.  Meese's  fitness 
to  be  Attorney  General  and  expressed  "an 
expectation  that  .  .  .  [this  Issue]  will  not 
remain  unexplored  by  those  who  will  strive 
to  do  so  free  from  all  bias  and  prejudice." 
Mr.  Stein's  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  bringing  a  criminal  indictment 
against  Mr.  Meese  did  not  exonerate  him  of 
all  wrongdoing. 

The  Independent  Counsel's  Report  shows 
that  Mr.  Meese  repeatedly  participated  in 
appointing  to  high  government  positions  in- 


dividuals who  had  done  or  were  doing  him 
financial  favors  or  who  were  affiliated  with 
an  organization  that  had  done  him  financial 
favors.  This  was  wrong. 

It  is  wrong  for  a  government  official  to 
accept  financial  assistance  from  a  benefac- 
tor who  has  solicited  help  in  obtaining  an 
official  position,  or  to  accept  help  in  reliev- 
ing him  oS  financial  difficulties  and  then 
use  his  official  position  to  support  that  ben- 
efactor's appointment  to  high  office.  It  is 
wrong  for  a  government  official  who  is 
heavily  in  debt  to  a  bank  that  has  treated 
him  as  a  preferred  customer  to  then  use  his 
official  position  to  support  the  bank's  offi- 
cers for  government  positions.  It  is  wrong 
for  a  government  official  to  accept  appar- 
ently preferential  treatment  in  a  promotion 
and  then  use  his  official  influence  to  help 
someone  who  played  a  role  in  his  promo- 
tion. 

There  is— and  should  be— an  inviolate  rule 
of  conduct  governing  all  who.  as  public  serv- 
ants, have  been  entrusted  with  the  public 
welfare.  A  public  servant  should  never  mix 
the  exercise  of  official  power  or  Influence 
with  personal  financial  affairs.  If  the  pro- 
posed appointment  or  business  of  a  benefac- 
tor unexpectedly  comes  before  a  public  offi- 
cial, that  official  should  stand  aside. 

High  officials  who  violated  these  precepts 
have,  upon  discovery,  been  severely  criti- 
cized and  forced  to  resign.  When  it  became 
known  that  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
had  accepted  a  substantial  sum  from  a  fin- 
ancier, he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  even  though  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised  judicial  favor,  nor  promised  to 
intervene  elsewhere  on  the  financier's 
behalf.  When-  it  l)ecame  known  that  Sher- 
man Adams,  the  senior  White  House  aide  to 
President  Eisenhower,  had  accepted  the 
present  of  a  vicuna  coat^  and  other  gifts 
from  a  textile  executive  who  had  matters 
pending  before  other  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment. Sherman  Adams  was  forced  to  resign, 
even  though  he  had  committed  no  crime. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  a  leader  In  forc- 
ing Adams'  resignation,  succinctly  stated  a 
few  years  later:  "There  is  much  more  to 
high  standard  of  public  officials  than 
merely  staying  within  the  law.  ...  It  is  a 
question  for  moral  purity  in  public  service." 

The  principles,  stated  above  have  been 
made  applicable  to  all  government  employ- 
ees In  the  executive  Branch  by  Executive 
Order  11,222,  which  forbids  a  government 
employee  to  do  anything  that  "might  result 
In,  or  create  the  appearance  of  .  .  .  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  any  organization 
or  person"  or  of  "losing  complete  indepwnd- 
ence^or  Impartiality  of  action. "  A  public  of- 
ficial who  accepts  financial  favors,  such  as 
Mr.  Meese  accepted,  plainly  risks  "losing 
complete  independence  or  impartiality  of 
action."  And  surely  one  who  accepts  finan- 
cial favors  and  thereafter  participates  in 
naming  his  benefactor  to  a  govenment 
office,  as  Mr.  Meese  did,  engages  in  conduct 
"which  might  create  the  appearance  of  .  .  . 
giving  preferential  treatment." 

The  executive  order  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  all  of  us  get  evenhanded.  impartial 
judgments  by  public  officials,  untainted  by 
gratitude  for  past  financial  favors  or  hope 
of  future  financial  l)enefit.  The  order  has 
heretofore  been  enforced  throughout  the 
government.  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  a  Construction  An- 
alyst was  reprtrtiarided  for  recommending 
for  employment  by  a  HUD  client  a  contrac- 
tor who  had  ,  purchased  the  Construction 
Analyst  s  home.  In  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration an  Assistant  District  Director 


was  removed  from  office  for  approving  loans 
to  borrowers  with  whom  he  had  a  financial 
relationship,  including  borrowers  who  had 
sold  him  property.  Mr.  Harry  Pollack,  who 
was  Director  of  Personnel  at  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  17  years  and 
was  responsible  for  administering  that  agen- 
cy's rules  of  conduct,  has  stated  he  "had  oc- 
casions to  recommend  the  disciplining,  sus- 
pension and /or  firing  of  individuals  for  vio- 
lations of  the  SEC's  Conduct  Regulation, 
for  infractions  in  many  cases  of  a  lesser  ser- 
verity  than  those  that  involved  Edwin 
Meese.  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  Senators  Thurmond  and 
BIden  dated  January  29.  1985.  David  H. 
Martin.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  has  certified  that  Mr.  Meese 
"was  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations.  Much  of  Mr.  Martin's  reasoning 
is  patently  absurd.  For  example,  ethics  reg- 
ulations prohibit  an  employee  from  accept- 
ing "any  gift  .  .  .  loan,  or  any  thing  of  mon- 
etary value  from  a  person  who  .  .  .  [hlas  in- 
terests which  may  be  substantially  affected 
by  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of 
[the  employee's]  official  duty."  Mr.  Meese 
accepted  from  John  McKean  an  extension 
of  the  date  for  paying  interest  on  an  over- 
due loan  at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  Mr. 
McKean  was  seeking  a  government  appoint- 
ment that  would  "be  substantially  affected" 
by  Mr.  Meese's  support  while  performing 
his  duty  of  passing  on  such  apr>olntments. 
Mr.  Martin  writes  that  the  regulation  is  in- 
applicable because  K'r.  McKean  was  lending 
other  people's  money.  But  it  was  Mr. 
McKean  who  arranged  the  first  loan  and 
Mr.  McKean  who  made  the  new  loan  by  de- 
ciding to  agree  to  deferral  of  overdue  inter- 
est. Mr.  McKean  gave  help  that  Mr.  Meese 
needed,  and  it  was  at  least  partly  to  Mr. 
McKean  that  Blr.  Meese  became  personally 
obligated.  Whether  Mr.  McKean  was  agent 
or  trustee  for  an  undisclosed  principal  is 
manifestly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Martin  also  suggests,  for  example, 
that  the  ethics  regulation  that  prohibits  ac- 
tions that  might  create  the  appearance  of 
losing  complete  independence  is  Inapplica- 
ble because  Mr.  Meese  did  not  "initiate"  Mr. 
McKean's  appointment.  There  Is  a  conflict 
of  interest  when  an  official  participates  in  a 
government  decision  Involving  someone  to 
whom  he  is  under  obligation  for  personal  fi- 
nancial assistance  regardless  of  who  "Initi- 
ates" the  action. 

Mr.  Martins  principal  reason  for  excul- 
pating Mr.  Meese  appears  to  be  that  this 
was  an  appearance  problem  only  aind  there 
existed  credible  explanat^ns  for  thr  actions 
of  both  Mr.  McKean  and  Mr.  Meese  Inde- 
pendent of  their  financial  relationships. 
Similar  arguments  were  presented  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Meese  at  the  recefit  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Mr.  Martin's  view  that  one  may  look 
behind  a  conflict  of  interest  toaee  whether 
there  was  actually  a  corrupt  bu-galn  flies  In 
the  face  of  Executive  Order  11,222,  quoted 
above.  The  Executive  Order  has  not  been 
applied  in  that  fashion  in  other  cases.  Mr. 
Martin's  interpreutlon  also  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  historic  principle  applicable  to  all 
those,  Inside  pr  outside  government,  who 
hold  positions  of  trust.  A  trustee  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  tsust  if  he  invests  money  or  oth- 
erwise acts  «n  behalf  of  the'trust  in  a  situa- 
tion that  also  may  affect  lyls  personal  finan- 
cial situation.  The  same  rule  applies  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  who  are  charged  with 
acting  as  trustees  for  the  people.  Mixing 
personal  financial  affairs  with  government 
business  doss  not  merely  give  the  appear- 
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ance  of  wrongdoing.  It  do^  not  constiti^te  a 
kind  of  tentative  conclusion^^sufejeft'to  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  official's  "true  "  in- 
tentions. The  appearance  of  wTongdolng 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  misinterpretation, 
misperception,  or  misconstruction  of  the  of- 
ficial's actions  by  those  olKerving  the  offi- 
cial—that can  be  corrected  with  greater  in- 
formation. The  mixing  of  financial  favors 
and  official  duties  is  itself  a  wrong  and  is 
generally  understood  to  be  wrong. 

The  reasoning  behind  thi£  rule  is  simple 
and  straightforward. 

First,  the- public  is  entitled  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  officials  whose  impar- 
tiality cannot  have  been  tainted  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  financial  benefits  from  those  whose 
cases  they  must  judge.  The  government  offi- 
cial Is  bound  to  know  that  if  he  accepts  a 
personal  favor  in  his  hour  of  financial  need, 
then  it  wiU  be  virtually  Impossible  for  him 
later  to  act  upon  the  business  of  his  bene- 
factor whoUy  without  some  sense  of  obliga- 
tion or  gratitude.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  can  possibly  be  sure  that  his  judgment 
was  unaffected.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  this 
century,  explained  the  reason  while  discuss- 
ing the  problem  that  arises  when  a  govern- 
ment official  accepts  financial  favors: 

"What  happens  is  a  gradual  shifting  of  a 
man's  loyalties  from  the  community  to 
those  who  have  been  doing  him  favors.  His 
final  decisions  are,  therefore,  made  in  re- 
sponse to  his  private  frendshlps  and  loyal- 
ties rather  than  to  the  public  good. 
Throughout  this  whole  process,  the  official 
will  claim— and  may  indeed  believe— that 
there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the 
favors  he  has  received  and  the  decisions 
which  he  makes.  He  will  assert  that,  the 
favors  were  given  and  received  on  the  t^is 
of  pure  friendship  unsullied  by  worldly  con- 
siderations. He  will  claim  that  the  decisions, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
particular  case." 

Second,  even  if  the  official  could  achieve 
complete  impartiality  of  judgment,  the 
sight  of  a  government  official  approving  for 
office  individuals  who  have  done  him  finan- 
cial favors  undermines  public  confidence  in 
the  Integrity  of  government. 

Third,  the  sight  of  a  government  official 
approving  for  office  individuals  who  have 
done  him  favors  sets  a  destructive  example, 
inviting  other  government  officials  actually 
to  use  their  offices  for  personal  gain. 

The  rule  against  mixing  personal  financial 
favors  with  government  duties  and  Influ- 
ence has  been  long  accepted.  Yet  to  this  day 
Mr.  Meese  has  never  admitted  or  agreed 
that  his  conduct  in  support  of  his  benefac- 
tors was  -wrong.  He  has  couched  his  state- 
ments that  he  would  act  differently  in 
terms  of  his  desire  to  avoid  the  misinterpre- 
tations—the errors— of  his  critics.  In  effect, 
his  position  is  that  the  wrong  lies  not  in  him 
but  in  others.  And  by  this  reasoning,  it  fol- 
lows that  fl  no  one  doubted  the  innocence  of 
Mr.  Meese's  intentions,  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  with  his  continuing  to  act  of- 
ficially on  behalf  of  those  who  provided  him 
substantial  favors. 

What  would  it  mean  to  confirm  Edwin 
Meese  as  Attorney  General? 

Edwin  Meese  has  admitted  no  wrong.  The 
issue  Is  drawn.  The  Senate  must  decide  be- 
tween affirming  the  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  previously  required  of  public  offi- 
cials or  endorsing  a  reinterpretatlon  that 
eviscerates  the  precept  against  mixing  per- 
sonal financial  affairs  with  the  exercise  of 
government   power.   The   established   rules 
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generally  applicable  to  government  employ- 
ees cannot  long  be  sustained  if  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  voted  that  one 
who,  as  a  high  White  House  aide,  repeatedly 
violated  the  same  regulation  and  moral 
standard  is  fit  to  be  Attorney  General.  How 
can  the  case  of  Mr.  Meese  be  conscientious- 
ly distinguished?  Surely  not  on  the  ground 
that  the  general  standards  do  not  apply  to 
the  really  powerful  officials.  Nor  to  the 
President's  friends. 

The  repercussions  of  rejecting  the  settled 
ethical  precept  and  established  government 
rule  would  reach  far  beyond  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  To  say  that  accepting 
favors  followed  by  favorable  government 
action  by  the  recipient  is  no  barrier  to  con- 
firmation as  Attorney  General  would  license 
the  mixing  of  favors  and  official  duty 
throughout  the  government.  It  would  say 
that  Sherman  Adams,  who  committed  no 
prosecutable  crime,  should  not  have  been 
forced  to  resign.  It  would  say  that  Justice 
Abe  Fortas.  who  merely  accepted  financial 
favors  and  committed  no  prosecutable 
crime,  should  not  have  been  forced  to 
resign.  It  would  send  a  signal  of  ethical 
blindness  to  the  t«ns  of  thousands  of  offi- 
cials constantly  engaged  in  making  decisions 
ranging  from  the  letting  of  multi-million 
dollar  contracts,  to  appointing  junior  per- 
sonnel, to  granting  or  denying  claims  for 
social  security  benefits. 

In  the  past,  conduct  such  as  Mr.  Meese's 
has  been  condemned  as  grossly  unethical, 
even  if  there  was  no  proof  of  a  causal  con- 
nection. For  the  Senate  to  confirm  Mr. 
Meese  on  the  ground  that  Independent 
Counsel  found  no  basis  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion would  therefore  assert  that,  in  passing 
on  the  fitness  of  a  nominee  for  the  Nation's 
chief  law  officer,  the  Senate  is  indifferent  to 
ethical  violations— provided  only  that  the 
nominee  has  committed  no  crime.  More  par- 
ticularly, the  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Meese 
would  say: 

"We,  United  States  Senators,  think  that 
suiyone  in  public  office  should  feel  free  to 
accept  large  financial  favors  that  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  him.  Don't  worry  that 
those  who  do  you  a  favor  may  later  look  for 
government  appointment  or  have  business 
with  government  that  you  may  affect.  Don't 
even  worry  about  later  participating  in  their 
appointment,  or  their  receipt  of  other  gov- 
ernmental benefits.  We,  as  Senators,  see 
nothing  wrong  in  this.  Just  t>e  sure  not  to 
commit  a  crime." 

More  than  any  other  appointment  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  setting 
the  moral  tone  of  an  Administration.  In  ex- 
ercising its  responsibility  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  III  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Senate  will  demonstrate  the  moral 
code  it  holds  applicable  to  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  urge  you  to  affirm  the  standards  of  con- 
duct necessary  for  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  government,  and  to  vote  agftlnst 
the  confirmation  of  Edwin  Meese. 
sincerely, 

Ajichibau)  Cox. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  also  important  that  the  public  has 
access  to  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
facts  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  In- 
dependent counsel  as  well  as  testimo- 
ny given  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  bear  on  the 
ethical  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  record  in  this  matter.  My 


staff  has  prepared  a  summary  of  this 
information  and  I  ask  that  this  docu- 
ment be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  document  follow: 

Brieting  PAm  ON  Nomination  or  Edwin 
Meese  To  Be  Attorney  General 

Questions  about  Mr.  Meese's  conduct 
raised  by  the  Report  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  and  the  hearings  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  |all  in  these  areas: 

1.  His  participation  in  recommending 
Presidential  appointments  for  persons  with 
whom  he  had  business  dealings; 

2.  His  acceptance  of  a  promotion  to  colo- 
nel in  the  Army  Reserve  despite  a  finding 
by  the  Army  Inspector  General  that  he  had 
been  given  preferential  treatment; 

3.  His  acceptance  of  a  $10,000  check  desig- 
nated "moving  expenses"  from  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Trust  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  informed  of  a  criminal  prohibi- 
tion on  reimbursement  for  these  expenses: 
and 

4.  His  violation  of  financial  disclosure 
rules  and  failure  to  recall  certain  informa- 
tion. 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  page  references 
are  to  the  Report  of  Independent  Counsel 
Concerning  Edwin  Meese  III.  Page  refer- 
ences to  the  1985  hearings  are  to  the  origi- 
nal transcript.) 

This  briefing  paper  discusses  some  of  the 
key  findings  in  the  Report  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  as  well  as  testimony  given  at 
the  hearings  that  bear  on  these  Issues.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  areas  received 
some  attention  at  the  hearings.  Including 
Mr.  Meese's  relationship  with  General  Dy- 
namics and  its  disputes  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  over  cost  overruns, 
the  claim  by  Mr.  Meese  and  his  lawyers  for 
attorneys'  fees  resulting  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  independent  Counsel,  and  Mr. 
Meese's  possible  knowledge  of  internal 
papers  from  the  1980  Carter  campaign  in 
the  possession  of  the  Reagan  camp.  Al- 
though these  issues  may  also  come  up  in  the 
debate  over  Mr.  Meese's  confirmation,  this 
paper  does  not  discuss  them. 

participation  in  presiokntial 

AFPOINTItZNTS 

White  House  Standards  of  Conduct  re- 
quired Mr.  Meese  to  avoid  the  possibility  or 
appearance  of  conflict  and  to  decline  to 
accept  things  of  monetary  value  from  a 
person  if  the  performance  of  his  official 
duty  substantially  affected  that  person. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Meese  participated  in  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  Senior  Staff  Per- 
sonnel Committee  In  the  White  House  to 
recommend  Presidential  appointments  for 
persons  with  whom  he  had  financial  deal- 
ings. The  evidence  In  the  report  indicates 
that  Mr.  Meese  did  not  disclose  his  financial 
dealings  to  the  Senior  Staff  Committee  or 
decline  to  participate. 

The  general  conflict  of  interest  standard 
for  White  House  employees  in  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  which  applied  to  Mr. 
Meese  (see  3  C.P.R.  Section  100.735-8),  pro- 
vides that: 

"Each  employee  (should)  avoid  becoming 
involved  in  situations  which  present  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  appearance,  that  his 
official  position  might  be  used  to  his  private 
advantage." 

The  more  specific  rule  regarding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts,  entertainment,  and  favors 
(see  3  C.F.R.  Section  100.735-14)  provides 
that: 

"An  employee  shall  not  .  .  .  accept,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  gift,  gratuity,  favor, 
entertainment,  loan  or  any  other  thing  oi% 


monetary  value  from  a  person  who:  .  .  .  has 
interests  which  may  be  substantially  affect- 
ed by  the  performance  or  nonperformance 
of  (the  employee's)  official  duty." 

The  rules  specifically  exempt  accepting 
loans  from  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions on  "customary  terms."  Consequently, 
loans  from  Individuals  or  organizations  that 
are  not  banks  or  financial  Institutions  are 
covered  by  the  rules  as  well  as  any  loan 
from  banks  or  financial  institutions  that  are 
made  on  special,  preferred  terms. 

THE  MCTKEAN  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr^  Meese  participated  on  two  occasions 
in  decisions  to  recommend  Presidential  ap- 
pointments for  John  McKean.  In  June  1981, 
Mr.  McKean  met  with  Mr.  Meese  on  two  oc- 
casions to  arrange  a  loan  of  $40,000.  (pp. 
110,  114)  The  loan  was  unsecured  and  inter- 
est was  not  payable  for  a  year.  (p.  146)  On 
July  27,  Mr.  McKean's  name  came  before 
the  Senior  Staff  Personnel  Committee  for  a 
recommendation  for  an  appointment  to  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors,  (d.  125) 

Mr.  licKean's  name  was  not  on  the  origi- 
nal UsT  of  possible  nominees  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  Presidential  Personnel,  (p. 
120)  Mr.  Meese  participated  In  the  July  27 
decision  to  recommend  Mr.  McKean  and 
told  the  Committee  that  he  knew  him  and 
that  he  would  be  good  for  the  job.  (p.  123) 
None  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  re- 
called that  Mr.  Meese  said  anything  about 
his  financial  relationship  with  Mr.  McKean 
or  suggested  recusing  himself  (pp.  124-125). 

In  December  1981,  Mr.  McKean  arranged 
another  $20,000  loan  for  Mr.  Meese  on  the 
same  terms  of  the  earlier  loan— unseciired 
and  no  Interest  payable  for  a  year.  (pp.  128, 
146)  In  June  1982,  an  interest  payment  was 
due  on  the  first  loan,  but  no  payment  was 
made.  (p.  130)  On  November  8,  1982,  Mr. 
McKean  met  with  Mr.  Meese  to  arrange  an 
extension  of  credit  on  the  two  loans  and  to 
arrange  deferring  the  interest  until  1983.  (p. 
131)  The  agenda  for  this  meeting  suggests 
that  at  this  same  meeting  Mr.  McKean 
raised  his  interest  in  a  longer  term  on  the 
Board,  (p.  133) 

(This  "tentative  agendl"  was  Included  in  a 
November  4.  1982,  letter  from  Mr.  McKean 
to  Mr.  Meese.  It  lists  several  items  for  dis- 
ucssion,  including  "1.  Note  renewals  ...  2. 
Interest  Billing  ...  4.  United  SUtes  Postal 
Board  of  Governors  term  of  office  .  .  .")  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McKean,  at  that  same  meet- 
ing, or  in  another  conversation  around  that 
time,  Mr.  Meese  agreed  to  support  him.  (p. 
134) 

On  November  17,  1982,  Mr.  McKean's 
name  came  before  the  Senior  Staff  Commit- 
tee for  a  recommendation'  for  a  longer  term. 
Mr.  Meese  participated  in  this  decision  and 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  Report  of  the 
Independent  Counsel  that  he  disclosed  his 
relationship  with  Mr.  McKean  to  the  Com- 
mittee, (p.  135)  No  payment  was  made  on 
either  loan  until  Augiist  1983,  over  two 
years  after  the  Initial  loan  and  after  stories 
about  the  loans  had  appeared  in  newspaper 
articles,  (p.  137) 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics  ana- 
lyzed whether  or  not  Mr.  Meese  had  violat- 
ed White  House  Standards  of  Conduct  in  ac- 
cepting the  loans  and  interest  deferrals  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  McKean.  then  participating 
in  the  decisions  to  recommend  Presidential 
appointments  for  him.  A  memorandum, 
dated  January  14,  1985,  prepared  by  two 
staff  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  concluded: 

"...  with  respect  to  the  loan  Mr.  Meese 
received  from  his  accountant,  Mr.  McKean, 


our  examination  reveals  three  ethics  viola- 
tions. Mr.  Meese  should  not  have  participat- 
ed when  Mr.  McKean  came  before  the 
senior  staff  twice  for  approval  with  respect 
to  positions  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors." (memorandum,  p.  2) 

After  the  staff  discussed  their  memoran- 
dum with  Mr.  Martin,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  these  conclu- 
sions were  modified.  According  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's letter  to  the  Committee,  dated  Jan.  29. 
1985,  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  was  that  there  were  no 
violations  of  the  Standards  of  Conduct  in 
the  case  of  the  McKean  appointments.  Mr. 
Martin  concluded  that  there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  regarding  accepting  things 
of  monetary  value  because  Mr.  McKean  was 
the  trustee  of  the  loan  and  did  not  use  his 
personal  funds.  (Martin  letter,  Jan.  29,  1985, 
p.  2)  He  concluded  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  (or,  as  Mr.  Martin 
put  it,  no  "substance  to  the  appearance 
problem")  for  these  reasons; 

"At  the  time  the  loans  were  made,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Mr.  McKean  was  inter- 
ested in,  or  even  contemplated  receiving,  a 
federal  position; 

"Both  loans  were  arms-length  transac- 
tions at  higher  than  prevailing  bank  rate  in- 
terest: 

"Consideration  of  Mr.  McKean's  name 
was  initiated  by  Mr.  Deaver: 

"Mr.  Deaver  initiated  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  McKean  for  a  longer  term  on  the 
Board,  at  which  time  the  appointment  pnx;- 
ess  was  already  in  motion;  and 

"The  Independent  Counsel's  report  found 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Meese  spoke  to  anyone 
or  took  any  action  to  assist  Mr.  McKean  in 
obtcining  a  longer  term."  (Martin  letter,  p. 
2) 

Archibald  Cox,  former  Solicitor  General 
and  Chairman  of  Common  Cause,  testified 
as  to  his  Interpretation  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est regulations  for  federal  employees.  In 
regard  to  the  McKean  appointments  and 
Mr.  Meese's  participation.  Mr.  Cox  testified: 

'"I  think  he  should  have  taken  himself  out 
of  any  discussions  of  appointment(s)  for 
people  to  whom  he  was  either  indebted  or 
people  who  had  rendered  him  financial  as- 
sistance ...  to  discuss  McKean's  desire  for 
a  full  term  on  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, at  the  same  time  he  discussed  whether 
interest  would  be  deferred,  was  itself  a 
wrong.  And,  indeed,  to  accept  the  loan  from 
one  who  was  coming  before  the  Presidential 
Personnel  Board  violated  the  regulations 
applicable  to  the  White  House  .  .  ."  (Tr.  p. 
187.  1/31/85). 

As  to  Mr.  Martin's  argument  that  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  rule  regarding  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts  or  other  things  of  mone- 
tary value  because  the  loans  were  not  from 
Mr.  McKean's  personal  funds,  Mr.  Cox  testi- 
fied: 

"I  must  say,  in  reading  the  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  when  I  read 
that  I  found  it  incredible.  I  do  find  it  incred- 
ible that  anyone  would  say,  oh,  it  doesn't 
matter,  because  Mr.  McKean,  with  whom 
Mr.  Meese  dealt,  was  acting  for  another." 
(Tr.  188.  1/31/85) 

As   to   Mr.   Martin's   argument   that   Mr. 
.McKean  did  not  give  Mr.  Meese  something 
of  value  when  he  made  the  decision  to  defer 
payments,  Mr.  Cox  stated: 

.  .  Certainly  it's  of  value  to  me,  if  I  am 
in  arrears  of  interest  on  a  debt  and  can't 
pay  it,  to  have  it  extended.  I  don't  see  how 
anylHxly  could  see  it  in  any  other  terms.  It's 
something  of  value."  (Tr.  190,  1/31/85) 

Although  the  interest  rate  may  have  been 
comparable   to   interest   rates  charged   for 


personal  loans  at  that  time,  the  fact  that 
the  loans  were  unsecured,  with  no  Interest 
payable  for  a  year,  indicates  that  these  were 
not  the  type  of  loans  that  were  customarily 
available  to  persons  in  Mr.  Meese's  financial 
condition.  In  addition,  the  payments  were 
deferred  on  the  loans  for  over  two  years. 
The  Report  of  the  Indepenent  Counsel 
states: 

.  .  it  could  be  concluded— and  we  as- 
sumed arQuendo  for  purposes  of  our  analy- 
sis—that Mr.  McKean  afforded  the  Meeses 
something  of  value  by  arranging  for  them, 
quickly  and  on  an  informal  basis,  an  unse- 
cured $40,000  loan  (later  increased  to 
$60,000)  with  no  interest  payable  for  at  least 
a  year,  particularly  inasmuch  as  at  a  late 
time  interest  payments  were  waived  for  over 
14  months. "  (P.  146) 

In  short,  the  argument  that  Mr.  McKean 
did  not  give  Mr.  Meese  something  of  mone- 
tary value  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  loan 
was  not  from  Mr.  McKean's  personal  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  McKean  made  the 
decision  to  arrange  the  June  1981  loan.  (pp. 
111-113)  Mr.  McKean  made  the  decision  to 
arrange  the  E)ecember  1981  loan.  (p.  128) 
Mr.  McKean  agreed  to  a  deferral  of  pay- 
ments at  the  November  1982  meeting  with 
Mr.  Meese  (p.  131)  Consequently,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  Mr.  McKean  played  a 
major  role  in  arranging  these  loans  and  de- 
ferring payments. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Martin's  argument  that 
the  appointment  was  Initiated  by  Mr. 
Deaver,  Mr.  Cox  stated: 

"...  I  find  It  unbelievable  that  anybody 
could  think  that  it  matters  who  stx>ke  first. 

"Imagine  what  applying  that  rule  through 
the  government  would  be  ...  I  can't  believe 
that  Mr.  Martin  intends  to  generalize  such  a 
rule  all  through  the  government  employees 
of  the  United  States.  I  really  find  it  fright- 
ening." (Tr.  191,  1/31/85) 

As  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out,  applying  such  a 
rule  would  mean  that,  as  long  as  an  employ- 
ee was  not  the  first  person  to  be  responsible 
for  a  matter  or  to  recommend  action,  he  or 
she  would  be  free  to  participate  regardless 
of  financial  conflicts  of  interest.  (Id.) 

Finally,  as  to  Mr.  Martin's  argument  that 
Mr.  McKean  was  not  Interested  in  a  federal 
position  at  the  time  of  the  loans,  this  state- 
ment is  correct  as  of  the  time  the  initial 
loan  was  made  in  July  1981.  However,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  loan  in  December  1981, 
Mr.  McKean  had  already  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. At  the  time  of  the  agreement  to  defer 
payments  on  the  loan  In  November  1982, 
Mr.  McKean  was  actively  seeking  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  longer  term  of  the  Board, 
(see  pp.  133-134).  The  agenda  of  the  Novem- 
ber 8.  1982  meeting  suggests .  t^at  Mr. 
McKean  raised  his  request  for  .reappoint- 
ment at  the  same  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
McKean  agreed  to  a  deferral  of  payments, 
(pp.  131,  133-134).  Moreover,  the  terms  of 
the  Standards  of  Conduct  are  not  limited  to 
cases  in  which  a  person  is  seeking  a  favor  at 
the  time  he  provides  something  of  monetary 
value  to  a  government  official. 

THE  BARRACK  APPOINTKZIfT 

Mr.  Meese  also  participated  in  the  deci- 
sion to  recommend  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment for  Thomas  Barrack  in  February  1983. 
(p.  225)  Mr.  Meese  first  spoke  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rack in  August  1982  when  Mr.  Barrack 
agreed  to  try  to  help  Mr.  Meese  sell  his  Cali- 
fornia home,  which  had  remained  on  the 
market  for  almost  two  years,  (p.  189) 

Mr.  Barrack  eventually  arranged  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Meese's  house  by  finding  buyers  and 
arranging    financing.    No   commission    was 


paid  to  Mr.  Barrack  for  his  role  in  the  sale 
of  the  house,  (p.  196)  In  addition,  Mr.  Bar- 
rack eventually  contributed  $83,000  of  his 
own  funds  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
house,  (p.  203) 

The  Independent  Councel  did  not  find  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Meese  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Barrack  contributed  financially  to  the  sale 
of  the  house,  (p.  223)  However,  even  aside 
from  Mr.  Barrack's  financial  contribution, 
the  Report  concluded  that  Mr.  Barrack  as- 
sisted Mr.  Meese  in  several  ways  that  Mr. 
Meese  knew  about: 

"We  found  that  Mr.  Barrack  assisted  the 
Meeses  in  several  respects.  He  found  the 
Howards— to  buy  the  property,  negotiated 
the  initial  price  and  other  terms  of  the  sale 
with  Mr.  Meese,  and  negotiated  both  the 
final  sales  price  and  the  Howards'  loan  with 
the  bank.  These  facts  were  known  to  Mr. 
Meese.  "(p.  223) 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  also  analyzed  whether  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct  in  this  situation  violated  White 
House  Standards  of  Conduct.  In  their  Janu- 
ary 14  memorandum,  the  staff  stated: 

.  .  Mr.  Meese's  approval  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's appointment  involves  an  appearance 
problem  under  3  C.F.R.  100.735-4(fc).  Be- 
cause Mr.  Meese  had  received  Mr.  Barrack's 
assistance  in  the  sale  of  his  home,  he  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  appointment.  Mr. 
Meese's  participation  in  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Barrack's  appointment  ^ves  the  appearance  ' 
of  preferential  treatment  and  raises  the" 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Meese  could  have 
retained  his  impartiality."  (p.  2) 

After  discussions  with  Mr.  Martin,  this 
conclusion  was  also  modified.  Mr.  Martin 
concluded  there  was  no  violation  of  any 
standard  of  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Bar- 
rack appointment  because: 

"Mr.  Barrtick  arranged  or  found  purchas- 
ers for  the  Meese  residence  based  on  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  good  deal  for  the  pur- 
chasers. Additionally,  Mr.  Meese  was  un- 
aware of  any  financial  involvement  by  Mr. 
Barrack.  The  sale  of  the  Meese  residence 
took  place  in  September.  1982  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rack's appointment  was  not  even  considered 
until  February.  1983. "  (Martin  letter,  p.  2) 

Mr.  Cox  testified  that  ""Mr.  Meese  should 
not  have  acted  when  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Barrack  came  up."  (Tr.  189,  1/31/85) 
As  to  Mr.  Martin's  argument  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  a  standard  of  conduct  be- 
cause Mr.  Meese  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rack had  contributed  $83,000  of  his  own 
funds  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Cox  stated: 

"...  the  Independent  Counsel  did 'find 
that  Mr.  Barrack  assisted  the  Meeses  in  re- 
spects that  Mr.  Meese  did  know  about^He 
found  the  Howsu-ds  to  buy  the  property*!  ne- 
gotiated the  initial  price,  other  terms  of  sale 
with  Mr.  Meese,  negotiated  both  the  finan- 
cial sales  prices  and  the  Howards'  loan  with 
the  bank. 

"It  was  terribly  important  to  the  Meeses' 
financial  condition  that  somebody  do  these 
things."  (Tr.  193,  1/31/85) 

Mrs.  Meese,  in  fact,  commented  before  a 
November  1982  dinner  with  Mr.  Barrack 
that  he  is  the  one  "with  the  halo  around  his 
head."  (p.  218) 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Martin's  argument  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  a  standard  of  con- 
duct because  the  decision  to  recommend  a 
Presidential  appointment  occurred  five 
months  after  the  house  sale,  Mr.  Cox  testi- 
fied: 

".  .  .  Considering  the  amount  of  aid  that 
Mr.  Barrack  gave  Mr.  Meese  in  trying  to  sell 
the  bouse  ...  I  don't  think  that  six  months 
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or  five  months  was  anywhere  near  enough 
to  say,  oh.  that's  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
also  significant  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Meese's  con- 
nections with  Mr.  Barrack  had  multiplied. 
Mr.  Barrack  hawl  t)een  coming  to  his  office 
at  times  when  Mr.  Barrack  is  talking  about  a 
government  job;  they  meet  again  in  Novem- 
ber at  dinner  .  .  .  Mr.  Meese  goes  and  stays 
at  Mr.  Baj-rack's  ranch  .  .  .  This  certainly 
would  be  calculated  to  keep  the  earlier 
transaction  very  much  in  the  foreground." 
(Tr.  192.  1/31/85) 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Meese's  participation  in 
this  decision,  there  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  Mr.  Meese's  recollection  of  the  series  of 
meetings  between  Mr.  Barrack  and  Mr. 
Meese  during  the  period  when  Mr.  Barrack 
was  searching  for  a  federal  position.  Neither 
Mr.  Meese  nor  Mr.  Barrack  recalled  a  meet- 
ing in  Mr.  Meese's  office  on  Septeml)er  8 
until  they  were  shown  a  letter  to  Mr.  Meese 
from  Mr.  Barrack  referring  to  the  meeting 
and  thanking  him  for  his  "counsel  and  en- 
couragement."  (p.  210)  Mr.  Barrack  ex- 
plained the  note  as  a  reference  to  discussing 
with  Mr.  Meese  the  problems  of  moving  to 
New  York  City.  (p.  210) 

Mr.  Barrack  also  had  dinner  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meese  on  November  9.  1982  at  a 
Georgetown  restaurant,  (p.  218)  Both  Mr. 
Barrack  and  Mr.  Meese  said  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrack  was 
interested  in  a  federal  position  even  though 
Mr.  Barrack  interviewed  with  two  cabinet 
secretaries  that  day  and  planned  to  inter- 
view with  three  more  during  the  next  two 
days.  (p.  215)  Finally.  Mr.  Meese  stayed  at 
Mr.  Barrack's  ranch  over  Thanksgiving 
1982.  (p.  219)  In  response  to  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Thurmond  prior  to  the  hearing 
last  year  inquiring  about  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Meese's  relationship  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rack. Mr.  Meese  mentioned  only  the  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Barrack  in  Noveml)er  1982. 
(See  letter  from  Edwin  Meese  to  Chairman 
Thurmond.  February  29.  1984.  p.  5.) 

PROMOTION  TO  COLONEL 

Mr.  Meese  testified  to  the  Committee  last 
March  that  he  insisted  that  the  Army 
follow  its  rules  in  dealing  with  his  transfer 
to  the  Active  Reserve  and  his  promotion  to 
colonel,  he  said  that  he  was  a  "victim  of  bad 
Judgment  within  the  Army"  because  of  the 
Army's  extensive  violations  of  its  own  proce- 
dures. (Tr..  p.  B  112)  He  also  testified: 

"I  also  stated  at  that  time  that  I  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  sure  in  view  of  my  civilian 
position  that  there  was  no  special  treat- 
ment, no  favoritism,  or  no  bending  of  any 
rules  in  regard  to  my  case. 

"The  result  of  (the  Inspector  General's  in- 
vestigation) clearly  verified  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  seek  any  special  treatment,  and 
Indeed,  made  sp>ecif  ic  representations  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  investigation  further 
stated  that  at  no  time  did  I  have  either  any 
involvement  in.  seeking  of,  or  knowledge  of, 
any  special  treatment.  (Tr..  pp.  A25-A26) 

"I  certainly  did  not  seek  special  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  I  specifically  asked  not  to 
have  any  special  treatment.  All  of  the  ac- 
tions you  have  described  were  totally  un- 
known to  me.  "  (Tr..  p.  BllO) 

The  Independent  Counsel,  however,  found 
that  Mr.  Meese  was  sent  a  memo  written  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  stat- 
ing that  he  was  educationally  unqualified 
for  promotion  to  colonel.  The  memorandum 
warned  that  Mr.  Meese  should  not  be  pro- 
moted unless  others  in  his  position  were 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  bypass  the 
required  course  work.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity   for  Mr.   Meese   to  complete   the 


course  work,  the  Army  was  considering 
giving  him  constructive  credit"  for  his 
work  experience.  However,  the  memoran- 
dum pointed  out  that  constructive  credit 
had  not  been  awarded  during  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  level  of  course  work  required  by 
Mr.  Meese.  The  memo  stated  that  only  610 
of  2.500  persons  on  the  list  to  be  considered 
for  promotion  would  be  promoted  that  year. 
While  almost  all  the  persons  on  the  eligible 
list  were  educationally  qualified,  Mr.  Meese 
was  not. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  memorandum 
recommended  against  consideration  of  his 
promotion  that  year  and  in  favor  of  defer- 
ring consideration  until  others  In  Mr. 
Meese's  position  could  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  constructive  credit.  By 
deferring  consideration,  the  memo  conclud- 
ed. Mr.  Meese's  application  could  be  pur- 
sued "in  a  normal  fashion"  and  his  promo- 
tion could  be  pursued  as  an  "orderly  piece 
of  work"  and  a  "regular  and  normal  affair." 

No  copy  was  made  of  this  memorandum 
and  the  original  was  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  John  Marsh,  (p.  267)  Secretary 
Marsh  then  sent  the  original  of  this  memo 
to  Mr.  Meese  and  called  him  personally 
about  it.  (p.  269)  The  report  cites  Secretary 
Marsh  as  recalling  that:  "Mr.  Meese  'did  not 
wish  to  take  any  action.'  and  Indicated  that 
he  simply  wished  to  take  no  position,  and 
wanted  to  stay  out  of  the  matter."  (See  p. 
269) 

Questions  about  Mr.  Meese's  promotion 
led  to  an  investigation  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army.  The  Army  Inspector 
General's  Report  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese 
did  not  meet  the  education  requirements  for 
the  promotion  and  was  given  preferential 
treatment,  (p.  261)  The  Inspector  General's 
Report  also  concluded  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
no  knowledge  of  violations  of  regulations  or 
special  treatment.  The  IG's  Report,  howev- 
er, makes  no  reference  to  the  facts  that  the 
memorandum  was  given  to  Secretary 
Marsh,  that  it  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Meese, 
and  that  Secretary  Marsh  called  Mr.  Meese 
about  the  memo.  Apparently,  the  investiga- 
tors were  unaware  of  these  developments. 

The  principal  issue  for  the  Committee  was 
whether  Mr.  Meese  was  put  on  notice  of  this 
possibility  of  preferential  treatment  but. 
nevertheless,  accepted  the  promotion.  An 
additional  issue  was  whether  he  was 
straightforward  with  the  Committee  in  tes- 
tifying that  he  insisted  on  no  special  treat- 
ment and  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Meese  testified  that  he  did  not  recall 
the  telephone  call  from  Secretary  Marsh. 
(Tr.  p.  164.  1/30/85)  However,  he  was  able 
to  state  what  he  tKlieved  was  said: 

"Mr.  MccsE.  I  think  that  probably  the 
conversation  was  very  l>enign.  in  the  sense 
that  he  said  he  was  probably  sending  Colo- 
nel Sullivan  over  to  talk  to  me,  but  he  cer- 
tainly, at  no  time.  I'm  sure,  said  anything 
about  there  being  any  problem  with  this 
promotion,  or  It  would  have  registered  with 
me.  .  .  "(Tr.  p.  164,  1/30/85) 

Mr.  Meese  responded  similarly  In  response 
to  questions  from  Senator  Baucus: 

"Senator  Baucus.  Did  you  receive  a  tele- 
phone call  from  anyone  advising  you  of  pos- 
sible questions  about  the  propriety  of  the 
promotion? 

"Mr.  Meese.  There  Is  a  telephone  call  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Independent  Counsel's 
report,  purportedly  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  I  do  not  remember  the  phone 
call,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  phone  call 
nothing  was  raised  about  any  questions." 
(Tr.  pp.  21-22,  1/30/85) 

Although  Mr.  Meese  testified  that  he  did 
not  recall  the  memorandum,  he  was  able  to 


state  how  the  memorandum  was  delivered 
to  him: 

""Senator  Metzembaum.  .  .  .  This  Is  a  memo 
Wfttten  entirely  about  you.  It's  written  by  a 
Lieutenant  General,  the  Army  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  calls  you  about  it.  He  recalls 
that  you  returned  it  to  him.  .  .  .  you  don't 
recollect— you  say  you  didn't  see  it.  How  do 
you  explain  that  to  the  Committee? 

"Mr.  Meese.  I  think  It's  very  simple.  Sena- 
tor. I  don't  recall  It  because  I  don't  t>elieve 
that  it  ever  came  to  me  and  that  I  ever  saw 
It.  I  believe,  and  I  reflect  on  this  partially 
because  of  the  Independent  Counsel's  In- 
quiry, that  Colonel  Sullivan  probably 
brought  the  memo  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to 
see  a  memo  on  the  subject  of  my  promotion. 

"I  would  have  taken  the  same  position 
then  as  I  always  did.  that  I  did  not  want  to 
see  any  Internal  Army  documents  pertain- 
ing to  my  promotion,  because  I  did  not  want 
to  have  any  special  Information  or  take  any 
special  part,  or  have  any  involvement  other 
than  what  any  other  Army  officer  In  my  po- 
sition would  have."  (Tr.  pp.  247-248.  1/30/ 
85) 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Meese's  testimony  is 
that  Colonel  Sullivan  probably  brought  the 
memorandum  to  him.  but  that  he  did  not 
look  at  it.  He  testified  that  he  did  not  recall 
the  telephone  call  from  Secretary  Marsh. 
Secretary  Marsh's  statement  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  was  that  he  personally 
called  Mr.  Meese  at>out  the  memorandum 
and  that  Mr.  Meese  told  him  he  wanted  to 
take  no  action  and  stay  out  of  the  matter. 
In  addition,  the  Report  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  Indicates  that  Mr.  Meese  was  aware 
of  the  problem  of  inadequate  course  work  at 
the  time  Secretary  Marsh  sent  the  memo  to 
him  because  of  Mr.  Meese's  discussion  with 
Colonel  Sullivan  about  the  possibility  of  a 
waiver  or  constructive  credit  as  a  substitute 
for  the  course  work.  (p.  266) 

In  summary,  the  question  Is  whether  Mr. 
Meese  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  concerns 
raised  within  the  Army  that  he  should  have 
taken  'more  affirmative  actions  to  insure 
that  the  Army  follow  its  regular  procedures. 

REIMBURSEMEIfT  POR  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Meese  accepted  and  kept  a  $10,000 
check  for  moving  expenses  issued  to  him 
from  the  Presidential  Transition  Trust  in 
November  1980.  (p.  342)  The  check  was 
marked  "moving  expenses"  and  was  intend- 
ed by  the  Trust  to  assist  Mr.  Meese  and 
other  officials  in  the  new  administration  in 
their  move  to  Washington,  (pp.  342-344) 
After  Mr.  Meese  had  deposited  the  check, 
he  was  informed  that  the  lawyers  for  the 
Trust,  and  subsequently  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  in  the  Justice  Department,  had 
concluded  a  criminal  statute  probably  pro- 
hibited him  from  accepting  reimbursement 
for  moving  expenses,  (pp.  344-345)  Mr. 
Meese  told  the  lawyer  who  advised  him  of 
the  problem  not  to  pursue  the  matter  fur- 
ther, but  did  not  tell  him  he  had  already  de- 
posited the  check,  (p.  345)  According  to  Mr. 
Meese's  own  recollection,  after  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  prohibition,  he  contacted 
someone  at  the  Trust,  probably  Helene  von 
Damm.  and  directed  her  to  alter  the  Trust 
records  to  reflect  a  payment  of  a  consulting 
fee.  (See  pp.  345-346).  The  designation 
"moving  expenses"  on  the  canceled  check 
and  checkbook  stub  were  altered  to  show 
"consulting  fees.""  In  addition,  the  Trust  al- 
tered the  records  of  four  other  checks— 
$10,000  checks  to  E.  Pendleton  James  and 
Michael  Deaver.  a  $2,000  check  to  Helene 


von  Damm.  and  a  $9,942.30  check  to  William 
Clark,  (p.  346) 

The  first  question  about  these  circum- 
stances is  whether  this  payment  could,  in 
sut>stance.  only  be  considered  as  reimburse- 
ment for  moving  expenses  and.  in  light  of 
the  notice  to  Mr.  Meese  about  the  legal 
problems  with  such  a  payment,  whether  he 
should  have  kept  it.  Mr.  Meese  testified  that 
he  had  performed  adequate  services  to  Justi- 
fy payment  for  $10,000  In  services.  However. 
Mr.  Meese  testified  that  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived the  payment  and  deposited  It.  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  payment  for  moving  ex- 
penses. (Tr.  p.  244.  1/30/85)  Mr.  Meese 
never  submitted  a  bill  for  services  to  the 
Trust.  (Tr.  p.  235.  1/30/85).  At  the  time  he 
received  the  check  he  did  not  plan  to  submit 
a  bill  for  services.  (Tr.  p.  235,  1/30/85)  Thus, 
the  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  shows  that  Mr.  Meese  consid- 
ered the  payn\£nt  to  l>e  reimbursement  for 
moving  expen^k  until  he  was  informed  of 
the  legal  prohibition  on  such  a  payment. 

The  first  public  account  of  the  payment 
apparently  occurred  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  June  1984.  That  article, 
in  reporting  that  the  records  of  the  check  to 
Mr.  Meese  were  altered,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

""E.  Robert  Wallach.  a  lawyer  for  Meese. 
said  the  White  House  counselor  had  no  idea 
who  was  responsible  for  blacking  this  out. 
"Ed  Meese  has  no  knowledge  of  this  under 
any  circumstances." "'  (June  2.  1984.  p.  A-2) 

At  the  hearing  Mr.  Meese  was  asked  if  the 
statement  made  by  his  lawyer  as  quoted  in 
the  June  1984  Washington  Post  story  was 
correct: 

"Senator  Metzenbaum.  Now.  isn't  that 
statement  (in  the  Washington  Post  article) 
false? 

"Mr.  Meese.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Sena- 
tor. I  don't  know  who  did  the  actual  work  of 
correcting  the  records.  I  talked  to  some- 
one—I believe  It  was  Ms.  van  Danun— but  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  her,  the  t>ook- 
keeper  or  who  else  may  have  had  the  tech- 
nical responsibility  of  correcting  the 
records. 

"Senator  Metzenbaum.  But  (Mr.  Wallach) 
made  the  statement  that  Ed  Meese  has  no 
knowledge  of  that  at  all  under  any  circum- 
stances. Do  you  think  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect? 

"Mr.  Meese.  I  thinlc  it  is,  because  I  don't 
know  who  did  the  actual  Job."  (Tr..  p.  239, 
1/30/85) 

Mr.  Meese  did  not  refer  to  a  payment 
from  the  '"Presiderrtial  Transition  Trust"  on 
his  1981  disclosure  form.  In  the  section  of 
the  report  calling  for  "Comijensation  In 
Excess  of  $5,000  Paid  By  One  Source  "  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  Trust,  although  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Presidential  Transition 
Foundation.  (See  financial  disclosure  form 
for  Edwin  Meese  III.  Feb.  20.  1981.  p.  5)  Mr. 
Meese  explained  his  failure  to  disclose  sepa- 
rately a  payment  from  the  Trust  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Trust  and  the  Foundation 
were  "part  of  the  same  organization."  (Tr. 
p.  39.  1/30/85).  However,  the  Trust  was  cre- 
ated by  a  Trust  agreement  on  August  15, 
1980  (see  p.  340)  while  the  Foundation  was 
established  as  a  separate  corporation  on  No- 
vember 5,  1980.  (p.  340) 

Mr.  Meese  testified  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  March  that  he  had  paid  all  his 
moving  expenses: 

"Senator  Hatch.  And  in  addition  to  that, 
if  I  understand  correctly  you  had  to  pay  all 
of  your  moving  expenses  as  well. 
•Mr.  Meese.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Hatch.  And  all  of  the  costs  of 
bringing  your  family  back  here,  as  well. 


"Mr.  Meese.  Yes.  Senator. 
"Senator  Hatch.  And  that  all  this  came 
out  of  your  own  pocket? 
"Mr.  Meese.  Yes,  sir." 

DISCLOStTRE  VIOLATIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  WITH 
RECOLLECTION 

An  additional  concern  about  Mr.  Meese's 
fitness  for  office  is  his  lack  of  attention  to 
financial  disclosure  forms  and  his  inability 
to  recall  key  information.  According  to  the 
Independent  Counsel's  Report,  Mr.  Meese 
frequently  failed  to  make  proper  disclosures 
on  his  financial  disclosure  forms.  The 
Report  of  the  Independent  Counsel  con- 
cluded that  no  criminal  prosecution  was 
warranted  because  there  was  Inadequate 
proof  of  intent,  but  it  also  concluded  that 
(Mr.  Meese  paid  little  attention  to  disclosure 
requirements:  "only  the  weakest  possible  In- 
ference of  willfulness  could  be  drawn,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  Mr.  Meese's  general  lack 
of  attention  to  the  (disclosure)  forms  and  to 
his  other  personal  financial  af falri,  and  the 
numerous  other  non-material  errors  on  his 
(disclosure  forms)."  (p.  97)  For  example.  Mr. 
Meese  failed  to  disclose  a  $15,000  loan  from 
Edwin  Thomas  on  his  1981,  1982,  1983  and 
1984  disclosure  forms.  Attachmept  1  shows 
other  disclosure  violations  noted  in  the 
Report  of  the  Independent  Counsel. 

The  Independent  Counsel's  Repwrt  as  well 
as  the  hearing  testimony  also  show  a  recur- 
ring pattern  of  failure  to  recall  documents, 
conversations  or  events.  Although  some  of 
this  Information  is  minor,  and  could  not  t>e 
reasonably  expected  to  be  recalled,  much  of 
the  information  is  significant.  For  example, 
the  Independent  Counsel  cited  Mr.  Thomas 
as  recalling  that  he  reminded  Mr.  Meese  of 
the  loan  in  February  1981  (p.  40)  and  that 
he  discussed  the  loan  with  Mr.  Meese  in 
February  1982  at  a  going  away  party,  (p.  42) 
Mr.  Thomas  recalled  discussing  the  loan 
with  Mr.  Meese  in  Octot>er  1982  in  San 
Francisco  and  Mr.  Meese  recalled  that  con- 
versation, (pp.  42-43)  Mr.  Meese  discussed 
the  loan  twice  with  Mr.  McKean  in  the  fall 
of  1982  and  Mr.  Meese  recalled  those  con- 
versations, (pp.  45-48)  Mr.  Thomas  recalled 
discussing  the  loan  with  Mr.  Meese  again  in 
May  1983  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Bio- 
tech stock,  (p.  49)  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Meese 
told  the  Independent  Counsel  that  at  all  rel- 
evant times  when  he  signed  his  financial 
disclosure  form  he  failed  to  recall  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Thomas  loan.  (p.  103) 

Mr.  Meese  also  failed  to  recall  the  visit  by 
Mr.  Barrack  to  his  office  in  September  1982 
(p.  210),  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral Thurman  discussing  his  promotion,  the 
telephone  call  from  Secretary  Marsh  asking 
him  if  he  had  read  the  memo  from  General 
Thurman,  the  conversations  with  the 
lawyer  from  the  Presidential  Transition 
Trust  informing  him  of  legal  problems  In  re- 
ceiving reimbursement  for  moving  expenses 
(p.  345),  two  conversations  with  Michael 
Deaver  about  arranging  payment  for  Mr. 
Deaver's  moving  expenses  (p.  349),  and  a 
letter  from  a  California  bank  threatening 
foreclosure  on  his  home  (Tr.  p.  265-266,  1/ 
30/85). 

Attachment  1— Disclosure  Violations 

Noted  in  Report  op  Independent  Counsel 

1981  PORM 

Failed  to  disclose  a  $15,000  loan  from 
Edwin  Thomas,  as  filed  originally  and  as  re- 
filed  after  modifications  (84). 

1983  PORM 

(1)  Failed  to  disclose  the  $15,000  loan 
from  Edwin  Thomas  (95). 

(2)  Failed  to  disclose  the  holdings  of  Bio- 
tech stock  (85). 


(3)  Failed  to  properly  report  that  John 
McKean  was  trustee  of  loan,  not  source  (87). 

(4)  Failed  to  disclose  eight  trips  paid  for 
by  outside  groups  (359). 

1983  PORM 

(1)  Failed  to  disclose  the  $15,000  Thomas 
loan  (95). 

(2)  Failed  to  properly  report  that  McKean 
was  trtistee  rather  than  source  of  loan  (90). 

(3)  Failed  to  disclose  the  gift  of  forbear- 
ance of  Interest  during  1982  from  the  credi- 
tors of  the  McKean  loan  as  determined  by 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  (90,  fn., 
145).  * 

(4)  Failed  to  disclose  ten  trips  paid  for  by 
outside  groups  (359). 

1984  PORM 

( 1 )  Failed  to  disclose  the  sale  of  American 
Cytogenetics  stock  in  April  1983  (91). 

(2)  Failed  to  disclose  the  $15,000  Thomas 
loan  (92). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Gramm].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDERS  POR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  until  tomorrow  at  10  a Jf. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis-  t 
lative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February 
-21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  por  recognition  op  certain  senators 
tomorrow 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each  imder  special  orders— Thur- 
mond, Specter,  Proxmire,  Boreh, 
Prior,  Harkin,  Symms,  and  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROimNE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  MEESE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  automatically 
resume  the  Meese  nomination  in  exec- 
utive session. 
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INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
FUNDING  ACT  OF  1985 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985, 
along  with  the  amount  each  State 
would  receive  if  we  pass  the  legislation 
this  week.  It  totals  about  $7  billion.  I 
have  been  indicating  that  if  we  can 
dispose  of  the  Meese  nomination— and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can;  we  have 
made  some  progress  on  the  related 
matter— we  can  then  turn  to  the  high- 
way bill,  because  it  is  very  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  every  State  in 
the  Nation.  I  hope  that  might  be  ac- 
complished no  later  than  Friday  after- 
noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IlTTBRSTATF  HIGHWAY  PUHDIMC  ACT  OP  1985 
BACKGROUIfO 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  included  a  provision  requiring 
Congressional  approval  of  cost  estimates 
before  Interstate  construction  funds  and 
Interstate  substitute  funds  can  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States. 

The  specific  cost  estimates  which  must  be 
approved  are  referred  to  as  the  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  and  Interstate  Substitute 
Cost  Estimate.  The  Interstate  substitute 
funds  represent  amounts  originally  alloca- 
ble to  Interstate  highway  construction 
which  the  States,  with  EKDT  approval,  have 
been  allowed  to  divert  to  other  highway  or 
transit  programs. 

The  oversight  function  is  appropriate,  but 
it  must  be  done  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
States  need  stable,  reliable  long-term  fund- 
ing to  plan  large,  costly  highway  projects. 
These  funds  must  be  released  when  the 
States  were  assured  they  would  be  available. 

In  the  past,  the  ICE  had  been  approved 
for  a  two-year  period.  Because  of  legislative 
complications,  the  last  approval  was  five 
months  late  and  only  covered  six  months. 
Because  of  this,  some  States  undertook 
lower  priority,  but  less  costly,  projects.  This 
is  not  a  good  return  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  will  delay  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  will  approve  the  ICE  for  the 
second  half  of  FY  1985  and  for  all  of  FY 
1986. 

The  bill  will  also  approve  the  ISCE  to  ap- 
portion Interstate  Substitute  funds  for  the 
remainder  of  FY  1984  and  for  FY  1985  and 
1986. 

The  amounts  at  stake  here  are  over  $7  bil- 
lion. On  a  State-by-State  basis,  this  bill  will 
mean,  for  example,  over  $170  million  to  Illi- 
nois, over  $104  million  for  Oklahoma,  over 
$70  million  for  Iowa,  over  $73  million  for 
Tennessee  and  over  $23  million  for  Kansas. 


It  is  estimated  that  they  will  provide  be- 
tween 150,000  and  250.000  direct  construc- 
tion jobs  and  up  to  an  additional  200.000  re- 
lated jobs.  In  addition  to  being  good  trans- 
portation policy,  it  will  be  good  for  the  econ- 
omy. 

ESTIMATED  APPO«TK)NMEHT  BASED  ON  S.  391  Of  $5.28 
BILLION  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AND  1986  INTERSTATE 
FUNDS  AND  $779.6  MILLION  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  AND 
1985  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SUBSTITUTE  FUNDS— 85 
PERCENT  MINIMUM  AaOCATION  FUNDS  BASED  ON 
SECTION  124 

(hMMadi(«4*n| 


The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:12  p.m.,  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, recessed  until  February  21,  1985, 
at  10  a.m.     ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  Thursday. 
February  21. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  February  20,  1985: 
IirrcRMATioif  AL  Banks 

James  A.  Baker  III,  of  Texas,  to  be  n.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.8.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  African  Development  Bank  for 
a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  African  Development  Fund. 
ExBcuTivx  Office  of  thi  Pkesioemt 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  terms  of  2  years: 

Anne  Elizabeth  Bnuisdale,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (new  position). 

Jose  Luis  Rodriguez,  of  Florida  (new  posi- 
tion). 

For  terms  of  3  years: 

Joseph  Francis  Glennon.  of  Florida  (new 
position). 

Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Florida  (new 
position). 

National  Codncil  on  Educational 
Research 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  September  30, 
1987: 

Elaine  Y.  Schadler,  of  Pennsylvania  (reap- 
pointment). 

Gwyneth  Gayman,  of  California  (reap- 
pointment). 

National  Council  on  the  Hanbicapfed 

Roxanne  S.  Vierra,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1987  (reappointment). 
National  Foundation  on  the  Akts  and  the 
Humanities 

(jeorge  D.   Hart,   of  California,   to  be   a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1990,  vice  Jacob  Neusner,  resigned. 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  eil(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadieT  gcTieral 

Col.  Frederick  N.  Bussey.  334-28-3670. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  R.  Jorgensen,  389-32-0080, 
Veterinary  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  February  13, 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  1986  Budget 

President  Reagan  has  just  sent  his  1986 
budget  to  Capitol  Hill.  He  wants  to  spend 
$974  billion,  collect  $794  billion  in  taxes,  and 
run  a  deficit  of  $180  billion. 

Under  the  fiscal  plan  that  the  President 
has  proposed,  spending  would  increase  for 
defense,  social  security,  and  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  which  make  up  two  thirds  of 
the  budget.  He  hopes  to  reduce  spending  in 
the  remaining  one  third  of  the  budget  by 
10%  overall.  In  effect,  he  is  calling  for  a 
freeze  in  total  spending,  other  than  for  debt 
service.  He  would  eliminate  more  than  25 
programs,  including  revenue  sharing,  the 
Job  Corp.  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  fed- 
eral support  for  Amtrak.  loans  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  subsidies  for 
shipbuilding,  mass  transit,  and  air  carriers. 
He  would  cut  into  farm  price  supports,  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs,  welfare, 
low-income  energy  assistance,  student  loans, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  veterans' 
health  care.  Medicare,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  sewage  treatment  grants,  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve,  and  subsidies  for 
housing  and  rural  electrification.  Inside  the 
government  itself,  he  would  roll  back  feder- 
al workers'  pay  by  5%  phase  out  35.000  jobs, 
and  trim  cost-of-living  raises  for  military 
and  civilian  retirees.  The  budget  is  silent  on 
taxes,  except  that  Mr.  Reagan  recommends 
a  few  minor  tax  cuts  and  user  fees  and 
promises  a  later  effort  to  simplify  the  tax 
code. 

The  themes  of  the  ^86  budget  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  f^r  previous  Reagan 
budgets:  low  taxes,  less  federal  regulation, 
and  a  reordering  of  priorities  under  which 
defense  spending  is  increased  while  domes- 
tic spending  is  curbed.  The  President  notes 
that  the  progress  in  reducing  inflation  rep- 
resents no  "final  victory,"  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  continue  its  policy  of 
restraint  in  managing  the  nation's  money 
supply.  He  concedes  as  well  that  the  $180- 
billion  deficit  is  a  'far  cry"  from  his  goail  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  economic  assumptions  that  the  Presi- 
dent makes  to  support  the  budget  are  too 
optimistic.  He  estimates  that  the  economy 
will  keep  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4% 
through  the  end  of  1986.  He  supposes  that 
the  inflation  rate  will  rise  slightly  to  4.3%. 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  edge  down 
to  6.8%,  and  that  interest  rates  will  keep  de- 
clining for  another  two  years.  The  five-year 
projections  accompanying  the  budget  are 
even  more  optimistic.  What  troubles  me 
about  the  sissumptions  is  Mr.  Reagan's  bet 
that  huge  deficits  will  not  spur  inflation  and 
drive  interest  rates  up  as  the  recovery  ma- 


tures. Also,  he  ignores  the  possibility  of  a 
recession,  which  is  likely  to  occur  within  the 
next  three  years.  Either  scenario  might 
leave  the  nation  with  yearly  deficits  in 
excess  of  $300  billion. 

Several  special  features  of  the  budget 
should  be  noted.  First,  the  President  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  suggestion  that  all  off- 
budget  programs  be  brought  onto  the 
budget,  and  for  his  insistence  that  adminis- 
trative overhead  be  trimmed.  Also,  he  de- 
serves credit  for  proposing  tough,  even  dra- 
conian.  spending  cuts.  Indeed,  this  budget 
invites  conflict  with  most  of  the  organized 
forces  of  American  politics.  In  past  years, 
his  spending  cuts  have  centered  on  low- 
income  people,  but  this  time  he  shows  that 
he  is  prepared  to  move  against  politically 
sensitive  programs  favored  by  the  middle 
class,  perhapis  because  after  the  last  four 
budgets  not  much  more  could  be  done  to  re- 
strict programs  of  benefits  to  the  poor.  The 
F>resident's  spokesmen  admit  that  the 
spending  cuts  are  aimed  at  state  and  local 
governments,  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  families  of  average  means. 

Second,  while  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  setting  as  a  goal  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  deficit,  the  budget  does  not  ad- 
vance a  solution  to  the  problem  of  deficits. 
It  says  implicitly  that  sharp  reductions  in 
one-third  of  the  budget,  combined  with 
large  increases  in  the  other  two-thirds, 
cannot  bring  the  budget  into  t;<lance  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  budget  tests  Mr. 
Reagan's  oft-stated  belief  that  deficits 
matter  and  makes  it  clear  the  deficits  have 
never  been  as  important  to  him  as  his  rheto- 
ric would  suggest.  His  true  objectives  are  to 
lower  taxes  and  shift  spending  toward  the 
military  and  away  from  domestic  concerns. 
The  rearrangement  of  government,  not  its 
shrinkage,  has  been  his  plan  all  along. 
Today,  the  federal  government  is  taking  up 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
far  more  than  the  20%  share  about  which 
the  President  spoke  four  years  ago.  An  im- 
pression widely  shared  among  members  of 
Congress  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  not  done 
enough  to  reduce  deficits. 

Third,  during  the  successful  election  cam- 
paign, the  President  did  not  lay  out  the 
spending  cuts  that  he  Is  now  calling  for.  In 
some  cases,  he  affirmed  his  support  for  con- 
tinuing or  expanding  programs  that  he  now 
targets  for  reduction.  The  budget  does  not 
break  his  promises  in  regard  to  taxes,  social 
security,  and  defense  spending,  but  neither 
does  it  hold  him  to  his  assurances  that  he 
could  reduce  the  deficit  without  going  after 
popular  programs. 

Fourth,  some  of  the  spending  cuts  are 
misleading.  An  example  is  the  reduction  of 
more  than  $1  billion  in  foreign  aid,  which  is 
unlikely  now  that  the  President  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  large  but  unspecified  in- 
creases in  aid  to  Israel. 

Fifth,  the  defense  buildup,  now  entering 
Its  fifth  year  with  a  request  for  an  increase 
of  more  than  8%.  continues  to  focus  too  nar- 
rowly on  the  purchase  of  advanced  weapons. 
Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  combat 
readiness. 

Sixth,  the  budget  would  enlarge  the  role 
of  government  in  several  areas.  Including 
medical  research  and  toxic  waste  cleanup,  as 


it  took  the  government  out  of  others,  such 
as  farming. 

Finally,  the  President  will  have  trouble 
getting  his  spending  cuts  through  Congress, 
but  he  has  taken  control  of  the  terms  of  the 
political  debate  and  he  will  succeed  on  many 
of  them.  He  will  not  get  his  full  request  for 
the  Pentagon.  1  think  that  an  increase  in 
the  range  of  3%  to  5%  is  far  more  likely 
than  an  8%  hike.* 


SCOOP  JACKSON'S  LEGACY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  known  Senator 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jackson,  to  have 
served  in  Congress  with  him.  and  to 
have  called  him  my  friend.  My  wife, 
Joanne,  and  I  treasure  our  continuing 
friendship  with  Helen  Jackson.  Her 
husband's  death  in  September  1983 
was  a  deep  loss  for  the  country,  and 
his  leadership  has  been  sorely  missed. 

One  of  Scoop's  many  inspired  contri- 
butions to  public  policy  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  be  es- 
tablished, to  focus  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion on  the  pressing  need  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  facing  our  neigh- 
bors, and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
agenda  for  a  prosperous  and  secure 
future  for  our  hemisphere.  Thus  was 
bom  the  Jackson  Commission,  named 
in  his  honor,  whose  work  forms  the 
basis  of  President  Reagan's  policy  for 
Central  America;  and  I  was  honored 
by  being  asked  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

Yet  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
the  lasting  impact  of  Sc4X)p's  service  in 
Washington  than  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  with  him.  who  learned 
from  him.  and  who  stayed  in  Govern- 
ment to  further  the  Jackson  tradition. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Perle  is  one  of  those  excellent 
public  servants  who  came  from  the 
Jackson  office;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Elliott  Abrams  is  another. 

Like  Senator  Jackson.  Elliott 
Abrams  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
forceful  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
human  rights.  And  he  is  equally  elo- 
quent in  writing  of  the  character  and 
qualities  of  his  former  boss.  ESliott's 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest,  entitled  "Unforgettable 
Scoop  Jackson."  is  a  touching  tribute 
to  a  great  American.  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I'm  proud  to  have  known  Senator 
Jackson  and  to  recognize  not  only  his 
impact  on  his  own  party  but  his  pro- 
found impact  on  the  Republican  Party 
as  well. 

The  article  by  Elliott  Abrams  fol- 
lows: 
[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest  February  1985] 

UNPORGITTTABLe  SCOOP  JaCKSON 

(By  Elliott  Abrams) 

In  the  Senate  reception  room  of  the  Cap- 
itol are  portraits  of  five  men.  selected  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  constitute  a 
Senate  hall  of  fame:  Daniel  Webster.  John 
C.  Calhoun.  Henry  Clay.  Robert  La  PoUette 
and  Robert  A.  Taft.  Columnist  Geoi-ge  WUl 
recently  suggested  that  a  sixth  portrait  be 
added.  "A  Senate  hall  of  fame  without 
Henry  Martin  Jackson. "  he  wrote,  "is  as  un- 
thinkable as  Cooperstown  without  George 
Herman  'Babe'  Ruth." 

•'Scoop  Jackson,  who  died  in  September 
1983.  was  my  friend  and  former  boss.  I  came 
to  Washington  to  work  for  him  and.  like  so 
many  of  his  staff,  remained  in  the  federal 
government.  Being  in  Scoop's  office,  watch- 
ing him  moving  and  shaking  committees 
and  statesmen,  admiring  his  incorruptible 
style,  got  us  hooked  on  public  service. 

Although  Jackson  wielded  great  power 
during  his  42  years  in  goverrunent.  he  had 
no  time  for  the  egotism  that  often  afflicts 
the  powerful.  He  was  interested  in  the  work. 
not  the  credit.  He  held  himself  accountable 
to  the  citizens  of  Washington  State  who 
elected  him,  whom  he  once  described  as 
"hard-working,  sensible  folks  who  don't 
swallow  any  kind  of  political  line.  They  vote 
for  Individuals  and  expect  them  to  remain 
individuals."  He  believed  deeply  In  biparti- 
sanship, and  used  to  say  that  "in  national 
security  the  best  politics  is  no  politics." 

Throughout  his  long  career  in  govern- 
ment, the  Senator  never  wavered  in  his  be- 
liefs, never  tailored  them  to  fit  the  mold  of 
fashion,  never  thought  that  what  people 
said  about  you  was  as  important  as  what 
you  did.  His  idea  of  "packaging"  himself  for 
politics  was  to  buy  a  few  new  neckties.  "For 
all  of  us  who  served  him,"  said  House  Ma- 
jority Whip  (and  former  Jackson  staffer) 
Tom  Foley,  that  service  "will  remain  to  the 
end  of  our  days  a  matter  of  enormous 
pride." 

SECtTRITY  FIRST 

Scoop  was  bom  in  1912  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  lumber  town  of  Everett.  Wash.  A 
child  of  Norwegian  immigrants,  he  acquired 
his  nickname  from  a  comic-strip  character 
whom  his  sisters  thought  he  resembled.  His 
older  sister.  Gertrude,  a  teacher,  spent  part 
of  her  meager  paychecks  to  help  him 
through  law  school.  He  was  elected  county 
attorney  and,  in  1940,  at  age  28,  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. 

This  was  the  world  of  Roosevelt.  Church- 
iU  and  Hitler,  and  of  Europe  at  war.  To  the 
young  Congressman's  thinking,  national  se- 
curity was  paramount.  The  Nazi  invasion  of 
his  parents'  homelsind  that  same  year  had 
left  a  searing  impression  on  him.  "We're 
dealing  with  survival."  he  would  tell  those 
who  advocated  less  spending  on  defense  and 
more  on  domestic  programs.  "Norway  had  a 
thousand  years  of  freedom— clean  air,  clean 
water,  clean  land.  They  had  one  of  the  first 
health  programs.  What  good  did  it  do  them 
when  the  hobnail  boots  took  over  in  the 
spring  of  1940?" 

Scoop  served  with  distinction  for  12  years 
in  the  House,  but  it  was  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1952.  that  he  made 
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his  greatest  mark.  As  a  freshman  Senator, 
he  was  disturbed  by  top-secret  reports  on 
America's  lagging  missile  program.  Stressing 
how  quickly  the  Soviets  had  developed  nu- 
clear bombs,  he  believed  they  would  make  a 
quantum  jump  and  come  up  with  a  rocket 
delivery  vehicle.  He  wrote  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  to  urge  that  ICBM  develop- 
ment be  put  on  a  wartime  basis,  prompting 
Eisenhower  to  undertake  a  full-scale  brief- 
ing on  the  matter  for  the  first  time.  Two 
years  later,  in  1957.  the  Soviets  surprised 
the  world  with  the  powerful  rocket  that 
launched  Sputnik,  the  first  satellite.  Col- 
leagues began  listening  more  closely  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  and  American  ICBM  efforts 
were  greatly  accelerated. 

Senator  Jackson  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Capitol  when  it 
came  to  national  security.  For  years  he  was 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  renowned  for  his  ex- 
traordinary grasp  of  detail.  In  1959  he  initi- 
ated a  landmark  study  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  of  policy  making  at  the 
Presidential  level.  He  was  a  leader  in  restor- 
ing relations  with  China  and  forming  the 
closest  possible  alliance  with  Israel,  viewing 
the  two  countries  as  natural  friends  In  the 
struggle  against  Soviet  aggression.  He 
helped  defeat  the  proE>osed  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  arguing  that 
it  relied  too  heavily  on  Soviet  "good  faith" 
and  not  enough  on  hard  verification,  and 
that  in  effect  it  only  ratified  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup. 

QDIET  MAN 

Scoop  was  also  a  life-long  advocate  of 
human  rights  abroad.  He  had  visited  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  was  ever  aware  of  the  slave- 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  wrote 
the  Jackson  Amendment  of  1974,  which 
grants  more  favorable  tariff  treatment  to 
non-free-market  countries  that  pledge  to 
allow  their  citizens  freer  emigration.  When 
Soviet  dissidents  needed  a  champion  In 
Washington,  they  always  knew  where  to 
turn. 

Finally,  Scoop  was  an  old-fashioned  con- 
servationist who  believed  in  a  balance  be- 
tween development  and  preservation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
(later  called  the  Energy  Committee),  he  pio- 
neered environmental  legislation.  He  wrote 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
which  established  a  council  to  monitor  envi- 
ronmental developments  and  keep  the 
public  Informed.  But  he  also  has  a  continu- 
ing concern  for  the  nation's  energy  needs. 
He  advocated  exploration  for  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  and  other  energy  development  that 
would  keep  America  growing.  "Every  time  a 
tree  is  cut,  a  mineral  mined,  a  dam  con- 
structed or  a  road  built,  the  public  interest 
is  not  being  attacked, "  he  said.  Yet  Jackson 
was  the  only  Senator  ever  to  win  the  Sierra 
Club's  John  Mulr  Award  for  conservation. 

Scoop's  achievements  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, don't  reveal  what  was  so  special  about 
him  as  a  person.  Let  me  start  with  his  integ- 
rity. "There  has  never  been  one  breath  of 
scandal  around  Henry  Jackson,"  said  his 
longtime  fellow  Senator  from  Washington. 
Warren  Magnuson.  "That's  something  in 
this  day  and  age."  As  President  Reagan 
noted:  "Other  people  were  embarrassed 
when  disclosure  laws  revealed  their  vanities. 
Scoop  was  embarrassed  when  they  revealed 
his  virtues." 

The  President  was  referring  to  what 
Scoop  had  done  with  the  money  he  earned 
giving  speeches— as  much  as  $56,000  one 
year.  Quietly,  he  had  put  every  cent  into  a 
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scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  his  sister 
Gertrude,  to  help  needy  children  back  home 
in  Everett.  "He  had  never  told  the  voters. " 
observed  President  Reagan.  "He  never  even 
told  his  own  sta/f." 

It  was  typical  of  Scoop's  quiet  style.  His 
power  came  not  from  flights  of  rhetoric  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  through  "putting  the 
arm"  on  colleagues  behind  the  scenes— 
often  in  the  Senate  gym.  Elach  day  he  would 
return  from  the  swimming  pool  with  new 
ideas,  new  commitments.  Once,  when  a 
staffer  asked  how  he'd  gotten  a  majority  for 
a  new  proposal,  his  reply  was  something  like 
this:  "Maggie  said  he  talk  to  Russell,  and 
Tom  promised  this  If  I  would  back  him  on 
Ed's  amendment,  and  Mike  owes  me  one  for 
last  year's  help  on  Pete's  bill  .  .  ."  and  so  on. 
Not  the  stuff  of  network  news,  but  very 
much  the  way  to  get  business  done  in  the 
Senate. 

THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 

Scoop  had  a  special  relationship  with  his 
"troops,"  as  he  called  the  people  on  his 
staff,  many  of  whom  stayed  with  him  for 
decades.  (Our  softball  team  was  called 
"Scoop's  Troops.")  He  squeezed  us  dry— of 
ideas.  st>eeches.  bills  and  sheer  hard  work. 
He  expected  the  best  we  could  do.  But  he 
never  asked  us  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't 
do  himself.  If  you  tried  to  carry  his  suitcase, 
you  got  Into  a  wrestling  match  with  him.  He 
used  strong  language  only  under  extraordi- 
nary provocation,  and  he  never  berated  a 
staff  member. 

Once,  because  a  new  aide  had  given  him 
inaccurate  data.  Scoop  was  forced  to  issue  a 
retraction  after  a  major  press  conference. 
TYic  aide  expected  to  be  fired.  Instead, 
Scoop  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder  and  told  him,  "We  all  make  mis- 
takes." 

Performing  tasks  for  his  constituents  was 
not  a  necessary  evil  to  Jackson:  it  was  one 
reason  he  was  in  government.  "He  used  to 
drop  by  my  office  pretty  nearly  every  morn- 
ing." recalls  Senator  Magnuson.  "He'd  say, 
Who's  in  trouble  today?  Who  can  we 
help?'  " 

Once  a  staff  member  went  to  Scoop's 
office  to  bring  him  to  the  Senate  floor 
where  he  was  desperately  needed  to  lead  the 
debate  over  a  bUI  he  was  sponsoring.  Scoop 
was  on  the  phone— and  stayed  on.  The  aide 
became  frantic,  but  to  Scoop  that  telephone 
call  was  more  urgent.  He  was  trying  to  ar- 
range the  transfer  of  a  young  soldier 
wounded  in  Vietnam  from  a  VA  hospital  far 
from  his  home  to  one  his  parents  could  visit. 
Scoop  had  the  Pentagon  on  the  line,  and  he 
wasn't  getting  off  untU  the  answer  was 
"yes." 

Busy  as  Scoop  was.  he  never  forgot  the 
human  element.  When  my  father  died— five 
years  after  I  left  Scoop's  staff— one  of  the 
first  people  to  call  and  console  me  was  Sena- 
tor Jackson. 

Scoop  was  a  fabulously  successful  vote- 
getter  in  his  home  state,  winning  re-election 
in  1976  with  74  percent  of  the  vote.'  Voters 
liked  his  honor  and  incorruptibility,  his  con- 
stant hard  work,  his  compassion  for  the 
weak.  He  also  had  a  particularly  disarming 
way  with  youngsters  that  showed  at  the 
oddest  times.  En  route  to  chair  a  committee 
hearing  one  morning,  he  saw  a  staff  mem- 
ber's eight-year-old  nephew  standing  In  the 
office.  "You  come  along  with  me,"  he  said. 


tousling  the  boy's  hair.  In  the  committee 
room,  he  seated  the  awestruck  boy  l>ehind 
him  in  the  glare  of  the  television  lights,  and 
from  time  to  time  leaned  back  to  give  the 
lad  an  explanation  of  the  proceedings. 

Twice  Scoop  went  after  his  party's  Presi- 
dential nomination.  His  16  2  campaign  was 
only  a  trial  jun:  in  1976  he  raised  money 
and  ran  widlly.  winning  primaries  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  But  he  was  still  a 
Senator  above  all  else,  much  to  the  despair 
of  his  campaign  aides.  No  sooner  had  some- 
one gotten  his  attention  about  a  fund-raiser 
in  Boston  or  a  campaign  stop  in  Miami  than 
the  office  buzzer  would  announce  a  roll-call 
vote,  and  Scoop  would  run  for  the  subway 
to  the  Capitol,  leaving  the  pols  sitting  in 
their  cigar  smoke. 

In  the  campaign  Scoop  preached  oldfash- 
ioned  New  Deal  liberalism  at  home  and  a 
strong  and  active  defense  of  freedom 
abroad.  But  this  combination  had  fallen  out 
of  favor  with  many  Democrats  in  the  wake 
of  the  Vietnam»war,  and  Jackson's  candida- 
cy evaporated.  His  rocklike  reliability,  his 
refusal  to  sway  with  the  political  winds, 
may  have  cost  him  the  Presidency. 

In  August  1983  Jackson  went  to  China  for 
the  fourth  time  and.  as  usual,  followed  a 
strenuous  work  schedule.  He  caught  a  bad 
cold,  but  when  he  came  home  he  didn't 
slack  off.  On  September  1— after  a  day  that 
must  have  been  exhausting  for  a  71-year-old 
weakened  by  a  cold— he  went  home  to  his 
wife  and  went  to  sleep.  He  never  woke  up. 

Last  June  26.  many  of  Scoop's  friends 
gathered  at  the  White  House  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Reagan  award  him.  posthumously  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest 
honor.  It  was  a  rare  moment  in  the  spot- 
light for  his  widow.  Helen,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Peter  and  Anna  Marie,  for  Scoop  had 
kept  his  private  life  private  and  talked  of 
his  love  for  his  family  and  his  pride  in  them 
only  to  people  close  to  him. 

"Henry  Martin  Jackson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  lawmakers  of  our  century,"  the 
President  read  from  the  medal  citation.  "He 
emlKKlied  integrity  and  decency  in  the  pro- 
fession of  r>olitics.  For  those  who  make  free- 
dom their  cause.  Henry  Jackson  will  always 
inspire  honor,  courage  and  hope."* 


STREAMLINE  PROCEDURES  FOR 
MILITARY  BASE  CLOSING 


■  The  Henry  M.  Jackson  Foundation  has  been  set 
up  as  a  memorial  to  the  Senator,  with  Its  major 
support  going  to  the  Jaclcson  School  of  Internation- 
al Studies  at  the  University  of  Washington. 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
streamline  the  study  and  notification 
procedures  contained  in  10  U.S.(4^687 
on  closing  military  bases  or  realigning 
military  activities.  The  modifications 
that  I  am  proposing  should  eliminate 
the  years  of  unnecessary  delay  that 
are  associated  with  effecting  a  closure 
or  realinement  while  retaining  ade- 
quate safeguards  for:  First,  notifying 
Congress;  second,  consulting  with  local 
governments,  and  third,  accomplishing 
appropriate  studies  on  proposals  likely 
to  have  a  significant  socioeconomic 
impact  prior  to  making  final  decisions. 
Let  me  review  for  a  moment  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Years  of  un- 
necessary  delay    have   resulted   from 

-J 
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the  onerous  and  in  many  instances, 
unnecessary  study  and  notification 
procedures  that  pertain  to  closure  or 
realinement  actions:  10  U.S.C.  2687 
has  been  effectively  used  by  local  in- 
terests to  delay  and  reverse  national 
security  decisions  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  civil  service  Jobs  in  their 
town  or  State. 

BACXCROnND 

Prior  to  1977,  a  relatively  routine 
and  unencumt>ered  pr(x;ess  was  used  to 
declare  DOD  facilities  excess  to  mili- 
tary needs.  In  1977,  revised  procedures 
were  passed  creating  a  number  of  new 
legislative  requirements  in  reaction  to 
DOD's  decisions  to  close  a  number  of 
major  installations  and  to  reallne  nu- 
merous activities.  Of  the  19  major  in- 
stallations annoimced  for  closure  in 
1977,  only  5  were  able  to  surmount  the 
legisla,tive  roadblocks.  The  existing 
legislative  roadblocks  reflect  the 
intent  of  a  few  Members  of  Congress 
to  delay  any  action  on  the  realine- 
ments  or  closiu'«s  for  political  rather 
than  national  security.  Consequently, 
national  security  decisions  are  being 
thwarted  by  local  political  interests 
which  are  coimterproductive  to  pro- 
viding a  strong  national  defense  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner.  The  study 
requirements  and  legal  challenges  in- 
volved have  added  years  of  uimeces- 
sary  delay  to  the  disposal  process. 

Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2687  applies  to  any  DOD  facility  with 
as  few  as  300  civilians,  worldwide.  Po- 
litical interest  resulted  in  the  criteria 
being  drawn  to  encompass  Just  about 
every  action  rather  than  focusing  on 
those  likely  to  result  in  a  significant 
impact.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  prohibited  from  taking  any 
action  involving  a  reduction  by  more 
than  1,000  or  by  more  than  50  percent, 
in  the  number  of  civilian  personnel  au- 
thorized at  the  installation.  A  proposal 
affecting  as  few  as  150  civilian  person- 
nel in  a  major  metropolitan  area  could 
trigger  the  study  requirements.  Only 
if  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  such  action  is  necessary  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security  or  military 
emergency  can  the  study  requirements 
be  waived. 

Do  we  have  to  wait  until  the  Nation 
is  at  war  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  adjust  the  base  structure  to 
manage  our  forces  efficiently?  Before 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  make  a 
tentative  decision  to  close  or  reallne, 
he  must: 

First,  notify  Congress  that  the  in- 
stallation or  facility  is  a  candidate  for 
closure  or  realinement; 

Second,  issue  a  public  notice  of  his 
Intent  to  initiate  a  study  on  closure  or 
realinement: 

Third,  prepare  a  study  on  the  fiscal, 
economic,  budgetary,  strategic,  and 
operational  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed actions; 
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Fourth,  evaluate  the  environmental 
consequences  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Only  after  those  steps  are  complet- 
ed, can  a  tentative  decision  be  made. 
The  Secretary  must  wait  an  additional 
60  days  before  he  can  make  a  final  de- 
cision. Even  after  a  final  decision  is 
made,  and  assimiing  there  is  no  court 
challenge,  actual  closure  is  still  a 
number  of  years  away. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  it 
may  take  an  additional  1  to  3  years  to 
effect  transition  of  the  mission  and 
transfer  of  the  facilities  to  GSA  for 
disposal.  By  this  time,  officials  may 
have  changed  political  office  or  lost 
their  desire  to  pursue  this  onerous 
task. 

PROPOSAL 

To  correct  these  abuses  and  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  I  am  proposing  several 
modifications  to  10  U.S.C.  2687;  specif- 
ically: 

Modify  the  criteria  to  limit  extensive 
study  and  consultation  to  those  pro- 
posals which  could  likely  cause  signifi- 
cant adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  on 
the  local  or  regional  economy. 

Simplify  the  study  and  the  reporting 
requirements.  5 

Reaffirm  the  requirements  of  NEPA 
compliance  but  grant  a  limited  exemp- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  NEPA  con- 
cerning Judicial  review  of  Federal  deci- 
sions to  close,  realine,  transfer,  ex- 
change, or  reuse  military  facilities  or 
installations. 

I  believe  there  are  sound  fiscal, 
policy,  and  national  security  reasons 
for  these  changes. 

MODIFICATION  OF  STUDY  CRITBUA 

It  is  intended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  notify  Congress  of  any 
proposal  to  realine  missions  or  close 
any  faculties.  However,  formal  reports 
will  only  be  required  on  actions  that 
are  likely  to  have  a  significant  socio- 
economic impact  on  the  region  affect- 
ed. To  affect  that.  I  am  proposing  a 
change  that  will  modify  the  threshold 
criteria  for  determining  whether  stud- 
ies are  mandatory. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2687  uses  the  numl)er  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel impacted  as  the  sole  criterion 
for  triggering  the  study  and  notifica- 
tion requirements.  The  criterion  se- 
lected is  entirely  inappropriate.  The 
issue  of  primary  concern  to  local  com- 
munities is  the  economic  impact.  Clo- 
sures which  have  an  inconsequential 
impact  on  the  economy  have  been  de- 
layed for  years  purely  because  of  the 
unnecessary  study  requirements  em- 
bodied in  10  U.S.C.  2687.  In  retrospect, 
many  costly  and  unnecessary  studies 
assessing  this  impact  have  been  done, 
directing  scarce  resources  to  unproduc- 
tive uses.  The  cost  of  individual  stud- 
ies has  ranged  from  $10,000  to 
$600,000. 
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We  need  to  give  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  flexibility  to  operate  the  De- 
fense Establishment  more  efficiently 
with  as  little  overhead  as  possible. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  change  the 
triggering  criteria  to  eliminate  the 
studying  of  inconsequential  actions— 
that  is,  those  likely  to  have  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  local  economy.  The  trig- 
gering criteria  will  be  changed  to  a 
measure  of  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  economic  region  rather  than  using 
the  number  of  civilian  DOD  employees 
affected. 

This  will  serve  as  a  screening  mecha- 
nism to  eliminate  wasteful,  costly,  and 
unnecessary  socioeconomic  studies.  To 
that  end,  I  am  proposing  that  we  use  a 
1 -percent  change  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  the  preliminary  screening 
criterion  for  deciding  whether  or  not  a 
proposal  requires  more  detailed  study. 
This  factor  was  selected  after  consid- 
ering various  criteria  and  after  consid- 
erable discussion  with  experts  in  the 
field.  Numerous  socioeconomic  studies 
were  reviewed  concerning  mission  re- 
alinement  or  closure.  That  review  indi- 
cated that  a  1 -percent  change  in  the 
region's  unemployment  rate  has  mini- 
mal economic  impacts  on  the  regional 
economy  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  change  in  unemployment  rate 
would  be  computed  in  the  following 
manner:  Percent  change  in  the  re- 
gion's unemployment  rate  (AE)  equals 
the  number  of  anticipated  civilians 
that  would  be  unemployed  in  the 
region  as  a  result  of  the  military 
action  (UE)  divided  by  the  regions 
total  civilian  work  force,  2WP,  using 
the  most  recent  data;  that  is: 

1— UX/IWF 

If  the  percent  change  is  1  percent  or 
more,  the  studies  as  required  by  law, 
must  first  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  Congress  before  any  final  decision 
is  made.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  will 
have  discretion  to  consider  other  socio- 
economic factors  and  initiate  formal 
studies  for  actions  that  would  change 
the  unemployment  rate  by  less  than  1 
percent.  It  is  intended  that  he  would 
do  so  only  in  borderline  cases  where 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances. 

This  approach  reduces  bias  and  per- 
mits calculation  using  readily  available 
data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  approach  is  regionally 
sensitive  as  opposed  to  the  current  cri- 
teria which  are  arbitary.  The  Secre- 
tary will  be  responsible  for  defining 
the  economic  region  of  influence.  In 
doing  so,  he  should  take  into  consider- 
ation such  factors  as  population  densi- 
ty, commuting  patterns  and  other  spe- 
cial circumstances  concerning  the 
area. 

SIMPUrT  AND  STREAMUIfZ  THB  STUDY  AHD 
PROCEDDRAL  REQOIREItZirTS 

The  extensive  study  requirements 
contained  in  10  U.S.C.  2687  is  duplica- 
tive and  confusing.  Not  only  is  a  de- 
tailed justification  required  but  also— 
statements  on  the   fiscal,   local,   eco- 
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nomic,  budgetary,  environmental,  stra- 
tegic, and  operational  consequences. 
Section  2687(b)(2)  reaffirms  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of 
NEPA.  In  addition  to  preparing  the 
necessary  envirorunental  as^ssment 
or  impact  statement,  the  Secretary  is 
also  to  include  an  environmental  anal- 
ysis in  the  detailed  justification  that  is 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  (reference 
section  2687,  (b)(3)).  This  is  unneces- 
sary duplication. 

I  am  proposing  we  modify  this  sec- 
tion to  eliminate  the  redundancy  and 
to  focus  on  the  key  factors  to  assure 
that  the  decisions  are  not  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

In  callh^g  for  a  detailed  justification, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  volumi- 
nous material  that  obscures  the  essen- 
tial facts. 

A  concise  statement  of  findings  on 
the  socioeconomic  impacts  with  a  suc- 
cinct justification  for  taking  the  pro- 
posed action  relative  to  the  economic, 
strategic  and  operational  aspects  will 
better  enable  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  review  and  maintain  oversight 
of  the  proposed  action.  Existing 
requirements  place  a  burdensome 
hurdle  on  the  Secretary's  ability  to 
move  with  timely  deliberation  in  im- 
plementing realinement  or  closure, 
hampering  his  effectiveness  in  com- 
pleting those  actions. 

Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2687(c)  provides  for  the  President  to 
exempt  certain  actions.  To  do  so,  how- 
ever, the  President  must  certify  to  the 
Congress  that  such  closure  or  realine- 
ment must  be  implemented  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security  or  a  military 
eqjergency.  Since  the  certification 
pfocess  for  instituting  this  exemption 
fills  principally  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  President  may  decide 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  delegate  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary. 

PRECLUDING  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP  DECISIONS 
UNDER  NEPA 

The  disposal  of  surplus  property  has 
met  tremendous  barriers  in  many 
cases  t>ecause  employees  and  local 
communities  have  brought  suit  against 
DOD  on  the  grounds  of  Insufficient 
socioeconomic  analysis  in  the  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  Any  delay 
in  the  implementation  of  decisions  to 
close  facilities  or  reallne  activities 
comes  as  a  welcome  reprieve  to  those 
who  might  be  relocated  or  lose  their 
jot».  Inappropriate  legal  challenges 
have  added  years  of  delay  and  exces- 
sive cost  to  the  dispossd  process. 

DOD  has  made  considerable  effort 
to  comply  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  [NEPA]  and  has 
done  so  as  the  record  shows.  The 
courts  have  ruled  consistently  in 
DOD's  favor.  Generally,  the  real 
reason  for  the  challenges  have  been 
socioeconomic  concerns  of  the  local 
community  rather  than  environmental 
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impacts.  The  appeals  court  has  ruled 
that  socioeconomic  impacts  in  and  of 
themselves  do  not  necessitate  the  need 
for  an  EIS  under  NEPA.  This  has 
always  been  DOD's  position.  In  Breck- 
enHdge  v.  Rumafield,  537  F.  2d  864 
(1976),  the  appeals  court  specifically 
stated: 

We  hold  the  District  Court  was  In  error  in 
undertaking  to  transform  NEPA  from  a  law 
designed  to  protect  and  enhance  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation  Into  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  discharge  and  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel at  an  army  Installation,  and  that  1^ 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  for  : 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  promoUit^full 
employment  or  to  prevent  thg„dM^arge  or 
transfer  of  federaj^ersotwrfr!  .  .  NEPA  Is 
not  a  national  efnployment  act.  Environ- 
mental goals  and  policies  were  never  intend- 
ed to  reach  soclaJ  problems  such  as  those 
presented  here. 

Current  law  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  comply  with  NEPA 
which  is  appropriate  and  good  public 
policy.  It  provides  for  better  Federal 
decisions  and  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. 

However,  to  prevent  continuing  in- 
appropriate use  of  this  law  as  a  means 
of  delaying  decisions  to  save  Federal 
jobs,  we  should  provide  a  limited  ex- 
emption in  that  such  decisions  to 
close,  realine,  transfer,  exchange,  or 
reuse  military  facilities  are  not  subject 
to  judicial  review  under  NEPA.  All 
such  actions  regarding  base  closure  or 
realinement  will  need  to  be  environ- 
mentally assessed  and  formal  EIS's 
prepared  and  processed  in  accordance 
with  NEPA  regulations  when  it  ^  de- 
termined that  the  proposal  is  a  major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. The  Secretary  is  required  to 
have  prepared  the  necessary  draft  and 
final  EIS's,  and  to  seek  and  consider 
public  views  pursuant  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  Regula- 
tions. This  limited  exemption  would  be 
for  NEPA  review  only  and  not  apply  to 
any  other  substantive  environmental 
law  such  as  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  or  the  Historic  Preservation  Acts. 

SUCCESSFUL  COIOfUNITY  ADAFTABILITY 

The  experience  of  coinmunities  af- 
fected by  earlier  base  realinements 
clearly  indicates  that  communities  can 
successfully  adjust  to  such  actions. 
Over  123,000  new  jobs  have  replaced 
the  loss  of  87.000  former  DOD  or  con- 
tractor jobs.  This  is  based  on  a  DOD 
survey  of  97  communities  conducted  in 
November  1981. 

During  the  20-year  period  since  May 
1961,  economic  adjustment  assistance 
has  been  provided  to  over  280  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Natiog  affected 
by  major  cutbacks,  contract  termina- 
tions, major  base  expansions  and  mili- 
tary base  closures.  Numerous  success 
stories  exist  of  how  these  facilities 
have  been  quickly  converted  to  pro- 
ductive local  use  which  has  generated 
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new  jobs,  industry,  tax  revenue,  and 
educational  opportunities. 

NOTIFICATION  PROCESS 

A  final  change  enacted  by  this  bHl 
would  amend  10  U.S.C,  2687(b),  (4) 
that  presently  reads: 

A  period  of  sixty  days  expires  following 
the  date  on  which  the  justification  referred 
to  in  clause  (3)  has  been  submitted  to  such 
committees. 

This  bill  would  speed  the  notifica- 
tion process  by  changing  the  idle  time 
in  which  the  proposal  lays  dormant 
from  60  to  30  days.  This  would  make  it 
consistent  with  the  time  frames  estab- 
lished for  NEPA  review. 

CONCLUSION 

The  administration  has  presented 
Congress  with  the  bold  management 
initiatives  needed  to  pursue  the  dispos- 
al and  sale  of  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty. Creative  and  worthwhile  adminis- 
trative changes  have  been  made  to 
stop  the  transfer  of  surplus  Federal 
facilities — except  for  those  destined 
for  use  as  jails— to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies or  State  and  local  governments. 
All  buyers  will  be  required  to  pay  full 
market  price.  Congress  must  take  this 
opportunity  to  remove  the  unneces- 
sary legislative  barriers  that  bar  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  taking  the  swift  action  nec- 
essary to  manage  our-  base  structure 
efficiently.  Moreover,  we  need  to  shel- 
ter national  security  decisions  from 
local  self-serving  political  interests. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  those 
tasks.* 


TEENAGE  SUICIDE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mf^CKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dramatic  increase  in  suicide  among 
teenagers  in  this  country  has  forced 
the  national  spotlight  to  shine  on  this 
issue.  Tragically,  suicide  has  become 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  for 
young  people.  In  1950,  the  suicide  rate 
for  the  15-24  age  group  was  4.9  per 
100,000  youngsters.  In  1965,  the  sui- 
cide rate  was  8.1.  By  1983  the  estimat- 
ed rate  was  11.7. 

Because  of  these  astonishing  figures, 
Messrs.  Hawkins,  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, and  BiAGGi  have  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing what  we  l)elieve  is  a  respon- 
sible and  necessary  piece  of  legislation 
to  combat  this  suicide  epidemic.  The 
measure  would  create  a  small  competi- 
tive grant  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  solicit  grant 
proposals  from  local  education  agen- 
cies to  establish  and  operate  programs 
of  suicide  prevention.  The  measure,  if 
enacted,  would  establish  a  3-year  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  per  year;  no 
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grantee  would  be  awarded  more  than 
$100,000  in  any  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would 
assess  each  proposal  based  on  its  abili- 
ty to: 

First,  increase  awareness  of  teenage 
suicide  among  school  personnel  and 
community  leaders; 

Second,  train  school  personnel  in  in- 
dividual and  schoolwide  strategies  for 
the  prevention  of  teenage  suicide; 

Third,  initiate  and  implement 
school-based  suicide-prevention  pro- 
grams and  pilot  projects  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency;  and 

Fourth,  utilize  community  resources 
and  community  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  sui- 
cide-prevention programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suicide  knows  no  geo- 
graphic, educational,  Income,  ethnic, 
religious,  or  gender  boundaries.  An  ad- 
olescent living  in  Shaker  Heights. 
Skokie,  Fullerton,  or  Scarsdale  is  just 
as  susceptible  to  suicide  as  one  living 
in  Cleveland,  South  Chicago,  Watts,  or 
the  South  Bronx.  Leading  [eychiatric 
experts  consider  this  distressing  prob- 
lem a  major  challenge  of  the  eighties. 
According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  about  5,000  young 
people  take  their  lives  each  year.  Re- 
search indicates  that  500,000  others 
attempt  to  do  so  annually.  Because 
there  are  no  guidelines,  schools  have 
had  to  improvise  programs.  But  these 
usually  come  too  late — only  after  an 
adolescent's  death.  Such  recent  movies 
as  "Surviving,"  "Silence  of  the  Heart," 
and  "Ordinary  People"  illustrate  the 
problem.  However,  only  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  can 
bring  about  a  significant  iieduction  in 
his  unacceptable  and  unfortunate 
trend. 

As  a  former  junior-high-school 
teacher,  I  fully  realize  that  the  task  of 
identifying  suicidal  teenagers  is  diffi- 
cult. But  the  most  accurate  means  of 
finding  these  youngsters  is  through 
our  educational  Institutions.  This  bill 
would  enable  school  officials  and  guid- 
ance counselors  to  receive  the  Federal 
commitment  which  is  so  Important  to 
combating  teenage  suicide,  and  would 
assist  these  professionals  in  creating 
those  critical  programs  that  will  save 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  by 
saving  innocent  children  and  sparing 
families  excruciating  agony,  would  fill 
a  void  In  our  education  system,  a  void 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  rectify.  I  invite  my  colleague  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  this  important 
measure. 

Thank  you.* 
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THE  1985  FARM  BILL,  PART  TWO: 
THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR 
FARM  CREDIT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
anyone  who  picked  up  a  copy  of  Time 
or  Newsweek  magazines  last  week  read 
about  the  credit  crisis  facing  agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately,  for  all  too  many 
of  those  readers,  this  was  the  first 
they  had  heard  about  the  credit  and 
price  problems  that  many  of  us  with 
rural  constituents  had  been  warning 
the  Nation  about  since  1981. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Time  and  News- 
week stories  should  not  have  surprised 
anyone.  Given  the  economic  events  of 
the  last  decade,  farm  credit  problems 
were  inevitable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1970's,  farmers  were  given  price 
signals  to  plant  fence  row  to  fence  row 
and  assurances  that  any  surplus  would 
be  marketed  internationally.  And, 
since  real  estate  was  being  used  as  a 
hedge  against  inflation  at  that  time, 
producers  who  were  considering  the 
expansion  of  their  operations  found 
that  their  individual  borrowing  capac- 
ities had  expanded  because  of  increas- 
ing land  value^ 

However,  double-digit  inflation  also, 
brought  double-digit  interest  rates  by 
the  end  of  the  1970's,  and  a  grain  em- 
bargo left  us  with  limited  internation- 
al markets  for  our  siirplus  domestic 
production.  Accordingly,  commodity 
prices  dropped  at  a  time  when  interest 
costs  soared.  As  a  result,  a  recession 
hs^  plagued  the  farm  economy  since 
1981.  and  land  values— as  well  as  farm- 
ers' borrowing  capacity— have  de- 
clined. 

THE  CURRENT  FARM  CREDIT  SITUATION 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  producers  throughout  our 
country  who  will  not  be  able  to  get 
their  crops  in  the  ground  or  otherwise 
continue  farming  without  some  sort  of 
action  to  make  credit  available  to 
them. 

Statistics  for  1984  show  that  7  per- 
cent of  operators  nationwide  have 
debt-to-asset  ratios  in  excess  of  70  per- 
cent. Another  18  percent  are  in  the  40- 
to  70-percent  range.  That's  a  full  one- 
quarter  of  our  producers  who  were  ex- 
periencing significant  financial  stress 
during  the  1984  crop  year.  Of  these, 
125.000  farmers  are  in  severe  and  im- 
mediate financial  trouble. 

And  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
Great  Lakes  area  and  represent  pri- 
marily dairy  and  livestock  farmers 
have  even  less  encouraging  news.  Over 
30  percent  of  all  of  the  producers  in 
our  area  (including  almost  35  percent 
of  our  dairy  and  livestock  operators) 
have  debt-to-asset  ratios  above  40  per- 
cent. 
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Since  these  surveys  were  completed, 
the  overall  picture  for  agriculture  has 
not  improved.  In  my  State,  alone.  I 
have  been  told  that  we  could  lose  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  of  our  live- 
stock and  dairy  farmers  within  2  years 
without  positive  action.  Some  other 
areas  of  the  country,  most  notably  the 
Great  Plains,  are  even  worse  off. 

Now.  the  basic  problem  is  that  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  commer- 
cial lenders  which  normally  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  farmers  cannot,  for  the  most  part 
and  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  respond 
to  the  current  increased  demands  for 
farm  credit. 

First,  the  independent  Farm  Credit 
System  made  up  of  Production  Credit 
Associations  [PCA's]  and  Federal  land 
banks  already  has  6.6  percent  of  their 
borrowers  in  some  stage  of  delinquen- 
cy. In  fact,  $2  billion  of  their  $78  bil- 
lion in  assets  (97  percent  of  which  are 
held  in  farm  loans)  are  completely 
nonperforming.  And  they  have  ac- 
quired $500  million  in  property  in  the 
last  5  years. 

Second,  the  4.100  commercial  lend- 
ers who  have  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
portfolio  in  farm  loans  have  FDIC  reg- 
ulations to  meet  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  Right  now  there  are  800 
problem  banks  in  the  United  States, 
100  of  which  are  expected  to  close  this 
year.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  nine 
banks  that  have  gone  out  of  business 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  agricultural  lenders. 

If  that  statistic  holds  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  it  means  that  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  commercial  lenders  who 
specialize  in  fauTn  loans  are  in  trouble 
and  at  least  1  percent  of  them  will  not 
be  around  at  this  time  next  year.  And 
you  can  bet  that  the  remainder  are 
being  overly  cautious  about  the  loans 
they  approve. 

Finally,  the  declining  value  of  real 
estate  continues  to  complicate  the 
farm  credit  scene.  Over  75  percent  of 
all  farm  assets  are  held  in  real  estate. 
The  reduction  in  land  values  in  the 
last  2  to  3  years  of  up  to  30  and  40  per- 
cent in  the  Midwest— and  elsewhere— 
has  only  served  to  further  erode  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  every  producer. 

In  fact,  according  to  a  1984  ABA 
Credit  survey,  about  30  percent  of 
Midwest  farmers  will  be  at  their  prac- 
tical loan  limits  this  year.  In  short, 
there  are  many  good  producers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  a  loan  to  get  a  crop 
in  the  ground  this  spring  if  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  does  not  act— and  act 
soon. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  has 
traditionally  responded  to  the  credit 
needs  of  the  highly  leveraged  farmers 
as  the  Nation's  lender  of  last  resort. 
And.  on  February  7.  Secretary  Block 
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announced  revisions  in  the  administra- 
tion's September  credit  relief  package. 

Under  these  revised  regulations. 
Federal  guarantees  of  existing  private- 
lender  loans  would  be  permitted  after 
a  sufficient  principal  writeoff  or  inter- 
est writedown  to  produce  a  positive 
cash  flow,  and  attempts  would  be 
made  to  work  toward  eased  FDIC  reg- 
ulations for  lenders  who  work  with 
troubled  borrowers.  This  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  it 
is  but  a  first  step. 

While  the  administration's  credit 
package  can  assist  those  producers 
who  have  had  significant  credit  prob- 
lems in  the  past  and  continue  to  have 
a  negative  cash  flow,  it  does  little  to 
address  the  "new  credit  crunch"— that 
is,  the  credit  problems  of  those  good 
producer/managers  who  still  have  a 
positive  cash  flow,  but  have  been 
denied  credit  for  the  first  time  ever  be- 
cause of  inadequate  collateral  due  to 
declining  real  estate  values. 

Clearly,  we  have  regular  FmHA  pro- 
grams which  would  normally  assist 
such  producers.  Unfortunately,  the 
facts  are  that  they  are  not  presently 
funded  at  sufficient  levels  to  meet 
these  new  demands  for  guaranteed  op- 
erating loans. 

That's  why  it  is  so  important  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  farm  credit  issue  in  ad- 
vance of  the  farm  bill.  While  the  farm 
bill  is  the  major  piece  of  agricultural 
legislation  we  will  produce  this  year, 
the  long  term  will  never  come  for 
many  of  these  producers  if  the  credit 
issue  is  not  fully  addressed  immediate- 
ly. 

Obviously,  we  must  not  only  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  our  producers  in 
the  short  term  but  also  create  an  eco- 
nomic environment  that  permits  the 
long-term  repayment  of  these  debts. 
To  meet  those  short-term  credit  needs, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  do  four 
things  at  the  Federal  level:  ( 1 )  Current 
nonfunctioning  loans  should  be  rewrit- 
ten and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  a  positive  cash  flow  results:  (2) 
$3  billion  in  loan  guarantees  should  be 
provided  for  new  operating  loans  for 
good  farmers  who  find  themselves 
without  adequate  collateral  due  to 
recent  land  devaluation:  (3)  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  assist  and  stand 
behind  the  Farm  Credit  System  with 
the  same  insurance  FDIC  provides  to 
private  institutions;  and  (4)  charges 
for  credit,  such  as  new  loan  origina- 
tion fees  proposed  in  the  recent 
budget,  should  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  debt  forces  our 
farmers  off  their  land,  you  can  bet 
that  the  small  businesses,  banks,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  churches  of  our 
rural  towns  and  villages  will  not  sur- 
vive long.  Clearly,  within  the  credit 
crisis  confronting  agriculture  we  are 
literally  facing  the  fundamental  de- 
struction of  rural  society.  As  I've  said 
before,  that  should  concern  every 
Member  of  Congress  for,  as  a  nation. 
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we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  small 
towns  and  villages. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Conservation. 
Credit  and  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  t>egin  marking  up 
emergency  credit  legislation  on  Thurs- 
day. Of  course,  at  this  point  we  do  not 
know  what  final  form  this  legislation 
will  take. 

But.  whatever  its  provisions,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  give  it  a 
fair  and  impartial  review  as  well  as  ex- 
pedite its  consideration.  The  financial 
future  of  thousands  of  producers  and 
the  well-being  of  rural  America  de- 
pends on  what  we  do — or  do  not  do- 
about  the  farm  credit  crisis  in  the  next 
30  days.* 


RESTORE  RIGHTS  OF  STATES 
AND  CITIES  TO  REGULATE 
HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

TRANSPORTATION  ^ 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

'      OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1985 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress, 
in  enacting  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  [HMTA],  sought 
"to  protect  the  Nation  adequately 
against  the  risks  to  life  and  property 
which  are  inherent  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  in  Con- 
gress." Yet,  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  issued  an 
HMTA  rule  in  early  1982  regulating 
transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als, the  result  seemed  intended  to  min- 
imize Inconvenience  to  commerce  by 
streamlining  transportation  routes. 
Safety  became  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. 

The  rule,  to  be  referred  to  here  by 
its  docket  designation,  HM-164,  was 
expressly  designed  to  preempt  State 
and  local  regulations  which  do  not 
conform  to  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions. DOT'S  interpretation  of  HMTA 
paid  little  attention  to  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
regulatory  responsibilities  Congress  in- 
tended to  establish. 

In  place  of  stringent  State  and  local 
rules  governing  the  transport  of  radio- 
active, flammable,  explosive,  and  com- 
bustible materials  into  and  through 
urban  areas,  DOT  offered  weak  guide- 
lines for  routing  with  virtually  no 
safety  provisions.  In  particular,  no 
consideration  was  given  to  alternatives 
to  highway  transportation.  Contrary 
to  the  intent  of  HMTA.  no  special  dis- 
pensation was  awarded  to  non-Federal 
rules  providing  greater  protection  to 
the  public  without  unreasonably  bur- 
dening commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing a  package  of  amendments  to 
HMTA  which  attempts  to  restore  the 
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safety  priority.  The  legislation  would 
also  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  additional  resources  to 
adequately  meet  their  enforcement 
and  emergency  response  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  bill  is  lan- 
guage shifting  the  burden  of  proof  in 
inconsistency  and  preemption  proceed- 
ings from  the  State  and  local  author- 
ity to  DOT.  The  language,  based  in 
part  on  a  ruling  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York,  creates  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  local,  safety  oriented 
regulations  which  provide  a  level  of 
protection  to  the  public  equal  or  great- 
er than  that  provided  by  HMTA  or 
regulations  developed  under  the  act. 
and  which  do  not  unreasonably 
burden  commerce.  The  intent  is  to 
allow  local  officials  to  enhance  safety 
by  addressing  unique  situations  within 
their  jurisdictions  without  permitting 
the  proliferation  of  unwarranted  rules. 
.The  ongoing  dispute  between  DOT 
and  New  York  City  over  shipments  of 
radioactive  materials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Brookhaven  Labora- 
tories on  Long  Island  perfectly  illus- 
trates the  need  for  this  corrective 
action. 

A  longstanding  city  ordinance  pro- 
hibits—quite reasonably— the  trans- 
portation of  largi  quantities  of  radio- 
active materials  through  the  city.  HM- 
164  directs  the  movement  of  radioac- 
tive materials  over  preferred  routes 
which  consist  mainly  of  interstate 
highways  and  beltways  around  urban 
areas.  But  because  New  York  City 
lacks  such  circumferential  highways, 
HM-164  permits  nuclear  shipments 
from  Long  Island  to  move  through 
downtown  Manhattan  or  any  of  the 
other  densely  populated  four  bor- 
oughs if  the  route  minimizes  transit 
time. 

In  fact,  the  route  used  by  Brookha- 
ven until  city  officials  challenged  HM- 
164  in  court  ran  along  the  Long  Island 
Expressway  through  Queens  and  Man- 
hattan, and  over  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge.  HM-164  does  not  require 
the  shipper  in  this  instance  to  consid- 
er the  alternative  mode  proposed  by 
city  officials,  barging  the  wastes 
around  the  city. 

In  a  culmination  of  litigation  ex- 
tending over  several  years,  the  city 
took  its  court  challenge  of  HM-164  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  last 
year  declined  to  consider  the  case.  The 
city  subsequently  applied  to  DOT  for 
a  waiver  from  Federal  preemption  of 
its  transportation  ban— a  process 
which  included  hiring  a  consultant  to 
prepare  a  comparative  risk  analysis  of 
alternative  routes  through  or  around 
the  city— and  is  presently  awaiting  a 
decision. 

DOE,  meanwhile,  announced  It  in- 
tended to  renew  radioactive  shipments 
using  a  new  route  through  Queens  and 
the  Bronx.  I  joined  a  number  of  New 
York  officials  in  immediately  request- 
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ing  that  DOE  postpone  any  shipments 
until  DOT  ruled  on  the  city's  preemp- 
tion waiver.  The  city  offered  to 
assume  either  the  cost  of  constructing 
additional  storage  facilities  at  Brook- 
haven  or  the  incremental  costs  of 
using  a  barge  or  ferry  route  around 
the  city. 

DOE  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  on  Janu- 
ary 22  began  a  new  round  of  ship- 
ments when  it  secretly  trucked  spent 
nuclear  fuel  rods  through  the  Nation's 
most  densely  populated  city  en  route 
to  Idaho. 

New  York  City  is  not  alone  among 
local  governments  lacking  confidence 
in  DOT'S  willingness  or  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  Hundreds  of  State  and 
local  restrictions  on  transportation  of 
radioactive  substances  have  been  pro- 
posed since  HM-164  went  into  effect 
about  3  years  ago.  A  resolution  urging 
the  National  League  of  Cities  to 
oppose  "any  efforts  to  further  expand 
the  preemptive  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  •  •  •  in  the  area  of  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation"  was 
presented  by  the  mayors  of  New  York. 
Chicago.  Washington,  DC.  Columbus. 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  and  Boston  at  the  league's 
annual  meeting  last  November. 

They  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. Recent  events,  such  as  the 
Pershing  missile  explosion  killing 
three  U.S.  Army  soldiers  in  West  Ger- 
many, the  chemical  leak  in  India  and 
the  liquefied  natural  gas  explosion  in 
Mexico  City,  serve  as  stark  reminders 
that  statistically  rare  catastrophic  ac- 
cidents tend  to  occur  with  some  regu- 
larity. As  the  number  of  hazardous 
materials  shipments  nationwide  quick- 
ly increases,  so  do  the  chances  of  a  dis- 
aster for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 

A  1980  study  by  Sandia  Laboratories 
concluded  that  a  worst  case  scenario 
involving  a  plutonium  transportation 
accident  in  New  York  City  could  result 
in  1.800  latent  cancer  fatalities.  290 
early  morbidities.  5  early  fatalities, 
and  $9  billion  in  economic  damage. 

Other  aspects  of  my  legislation 
would  assist  emergency  response  prep- 
aration. Section  4  of  my  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  es- 
tablish regional  training  centers  to 
meet  the  widespread  demand  for  com- 
prehensive enforcement  and  emergen- 
cy response  training.  This  provision 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  1981,  but 
the  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

The  measure  directs  the  instructors, 
in  addition  to  teaching  classes  at  the 
centers,  to  conduct  outreach  training 
programs  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion within  the  communities  served. 
The  centers  are  In  no  way  Intended  to 
weaken  or  eliminate  private  training 
enterprises,  but  simply  to  fill  a  clear 
need  for  high-quality  instruction  in 
areas  not  served  by  private  programs. 
Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  to 
register  hazardous  materials  shippers, 
transporters,  and  container  manufac- 
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turers.  HMTA  authorizes  the  creation 
of  such  a  program,  but  DOT  has  de- 
clined to  do  so  to  date.  Registration 
would  provide  authorities  at  all  gov- 
ernmental levels  with  basic  and  essen- 
tial information— not  currently  avail- 
able—for developing  and  improving 
enforcement  and  emergency  response 
programs. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  Instructs  the 
Secretary  to  study  the  most  effective, 
equitable,  and  cost  efficient  method  of 
Imposing  a  user  fee  on  participants  in 
the  registration  program.  The  present 
fiscal  climate  has  left  States  and  local- 
ities with  minimal  funds  for  vigilant 
enforcement  of  safety  regulations  and 
development  of  emergency  response 
programs.  Any  fund  resulting  from 
this  study  would  help  finance  those 
local  efforts. 

Since  coming  to  office,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  zealously  advocat- 
ed a  reduction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  favor  of  Increasing  State 
and  local  jurisdiction.  Yet  when  the 
issue  is  hazardous  materials  transpor- 
tation, the  administration  has  aggres- 
sively sought  stronger  preemption. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  help  correct 
this  inconsistency  by  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  Common  sense  dictates  thiit  strong 
safety  initiatives  should  not  be  auto- 
matically rejected  for  uniformity's 
sake.  Our  State  and  local  officials  de- 
serve support  in  their  effort  to  protect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1146 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  Amendments 
of  1985". 

8EC  I.  nSDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiNDiHGS.— The  congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials can  create  severe  hazards  to  the  public 
safety; 

(2)  State  and  local  governments  have  both 
enforcement  and  emergency  response  re- 
sponsibilities; 

<3)  uniformity  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  regulation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rial transportation,  as  encouraged  in  the 
Hazardous  Material  Transportation  Act, 
should  not  be  achieved  through  the  exclu- 
sion of  adequate  safety  precautions; 

(4)  certain  rules  contained  in  parts  171, 
172,  173,  and  177  of  title  49  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  were  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  preempt 
many  valid  and  necessary  State  and  local 
regulations,  especially  those  dealing  with 
routing,  curfews,  and  prenotlfication  of  cer- 
tain hazardous  materials  shipments; 

(5)  amending  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  remove  the  likelihood 
of  Federal  preemption  of  valid  and  neces- 
sary State  and  local  regulations  would  de- 
crease  the   threat   to   health,   safety,   and 
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property  created  by  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials: 

(6)  there  is  a  need  to  stren^hen  the  avail- 
able resources  for  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment and  emergency  response: 

(7)  the  establishment  of  several  regional 
training  centers  would  increase  the  number 
and  improve  the  caliber  of  properly  trained 
personnel  for  responding  to  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportation  accidents  and  enforc- 
ing hazardous  materials  transportation  laws 
and  would  allow  for  specialized  training  of 
such  personnel  to  reflect  the  various  needs 
and  characteristics  of  the  region: 

(8)  the  prompt  registration  of  all  shippers 
and  transporters  of  hazardous  materials  and 
manufacturers  of  containers  used  in  such 
trsnsportation  would  provide  authorities  at 
all  governmental  levels  with  basic  and  es- 
sential information  for  developing  and  im- 
proving enforcement  and  emergency  re- 
sponse programs:  and 

(9)  assessing  such  registrants  with  a  fee 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  funds  for  as- 
sistance grants  to  States  and  localities 
would  be  the  most  e<iuitable  means  of  fi- 
nancing enforcement  and  emergency  re- 
sponse programs  at  those  governmental 
l^els. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  promote  the  public  safety  by  providing 
State  and  local  governments  with  the  au- 
thority and  resources  to  adequately  meet 
their  enforcement  and  emergency  response 
responsibilities. 

SBC    J.     INCONSISTENCY     AND     NONPREEMPTION 
DETERMINATIONS. 

Section  112  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
TransporUtion  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1811)  is 
amended  by  striking  our  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(b)  iNcoNsisTnrr  State  F»rovisioi«s.— ( 1 ) 
A  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
any  person  affected  by  a  requirement  of  a 
State  or  political  sutxiivision  thereof  per- 
taining to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
ruling  as  to  whether  the  requirement  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  is  inconsistent 
with  any  requirement  set  forth  in  this  title 
or  a  regulation  issued  under  this  title. 

'•(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  finding 
that  the  requirement  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  requirement  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that— 

"(i)  compliance  with  both  the  require- 
ments is  impossible,  or 

••(ii)  the  requirement  of  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  would  make  impossible  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  issued  under  this  title. 

"(B)  Any  requirement  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  which  is  found  not  to 
be  inconsistent  with  this  title  or  a  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  title  by  a  final  deter- 
mination of  a  Federal  court  made  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  Amendments 
of  1985  shall  be  deemed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  issued  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Any  requirement  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  which  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  this  title  or  any  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  title  is  not  preempt- 
ed if  such  requirement— 

"(A)  affords  an  equal  or  greater  level  of 
protection  to  the  public  than  is  afforded  by 
the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  title,  or 

••(B)  such  requirement  does  not  unreason- 
ably burden  commerce. 
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••(4>(A)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  de- 
termination that  a  requirement  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  which  is  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  this  title  or  regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  is  not  preempted. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  of 
nonpreemption  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(i)  the  requirement  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  does  not  afford  a  level  of 
protection  at  least  equal  to  that  afforded  by 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  title,  or 

•(11)  the  requirement  of  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  unreasonably  burdens  com- 
merce. 

••(C)  A  requirement  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  preempted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  preempted  to 
the  extent  specified  In  such  determination 
for  so  long  as  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  continues  to  administer  and  en- 
force effectively  such  requirement.". 

SEC.  4.  REGIONAL  TRAINING  CENTERS. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1801-1813)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"RSGIONAL  TRAINING  CKNTnS 

'•Sec.  117.  (ifc  Purpose  or  Agrxemknts.— 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  or  contracts  under  this  section 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
■agreements')  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional training  centers  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding an  effective  and  efficient  means  for 
training  State  and  local  personnel  in  order 
to  improve  the  capability  of  such  personnel 
(1)  to  respond  to  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation accidents,  and  (2)  to  enforce  State 
and  local  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion requirements  that  are  not  preempted 
under  this  title.  Such  training  shall  address 
all  modes  of  transportation.  Inspection, 
emergency  response,  and  compliance.  Such 
training  shall  be  provided  iprimarily 
through  programs  conducted  at  the  site  of 
the  regional  training  center,  but  shall  also 
Include  the  dissemination  of  teaching  mate- 
rials to.  and  the  conduct  of  training  pro- 
grams in.  the  local  communities  to  be  served 
by  such  center. 

•■(b)  Applications  — (1)  Any  State,  local  or 
regional  government  agency,  or  private  non- 
profit entity  or  any  combination  of  such  en- 
tities may  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary requesting  that  the  Secretary  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  this  section  with 
the  applicant  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional training  center. 

'•(2)  An  application  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  shall  be  submit- 
ted at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  and  shall  contain- 

•'(A)  a  description  of  the  hazardous  mate- 
rials transportation  training  program  that 
the  applicant  proposes  to  provide  in  the  re- 
gional training  center  to  be  established,  in- 
cluding (i)  an  explanation  of  how  such  pro- 
gram will  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (11)  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  program: 

•'(B)  a  statement  that  the  applicant  agrees 
to  provide  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  providing  training  In  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  regional  train- 
ing center  and  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
such  cost  in  the  second  and  third  years: 

••(C)  a  statement  that  the  applicant  will 
make  available  one  or  more  physical  facUi- 
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ties  that  are  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  site  for 
the  regional  training  center:  and 

■•(D)  such  other  Information  with  respect 
to  the  applicant  or  the  proposed  training 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

••(c)  Action  on  Applications.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  select  for  approval  those  ap- 
plications submitted  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  which  the  Secretary  determines 
in  his  or  her  discretion  best  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
training  centers  in  different  regions  of  the 
Nation.  In  making  a  selection,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  whether— 

"(A)  the  program  that  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  provide  in  the  regional  training 
center  will  accomplish  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

"(B)  the  applicant  is  capable  of  paying  its 
share  of  the  costs  as  described  in  subsection 
(bK2KB)  of  this  section:  and 

••(C)  the  applicant  is  capable  of  making 
available  one  or  more  physical  facilities  that 
are  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  site  for  the  re- 
gional training  center. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  act  to  approve  or 
deny  an  application  under  this  section 
within  60  days  after  the  date  such  applica- 
tion is  submitted. 

"(d)  Duration  and  Termination.— ( 1)  An 
agreement  entered  Irtto  by  the  Secretary 
and  an  applicant  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  section 
upon  30  days'  notice  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  program  operated  under  such 
agreement  Is  not  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(e)  Physical  Facilities.- Any  cost  of 
constructing  a  facility  for  use  as  a  site  for  a 
regional  training  center  shall  be  borne  by 
the  party  to  the  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  not  be  included  as  a  cost  of 
providing  training  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(B)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Participants.— Training  provided  by  a 
party  to  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  in 
a  regional  training  center  established  under 
this  section  may  be  available  to  private  in- 
dustry personnel  only  If  such  personnel  pro- 
vide reimbursement  or  make  contributions 
(either  monetary  or  In  kind)  to  such  party 
at  least  equal  to  the  full  cost  of  such  train- 
ing. 

"(g)  Assistance  by  the  Secretary.— The 
Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  a  party  to  an 
agreement  under  this  section,  shall  provide 
such  party  with  training  materials  and  such 
other  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Coordination.— In  developing  train- 
ing materials  and  conducting  training  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  procedures  and  standards  for 
responding  to  haztirdous  substance  releases 
set  forth  in  the  national  contingency  plan 
required  under  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  at  such  time  as  such  plan  be- 
comes effective.". 

SEC.  S.  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  Mandatory  Establishment  of  Crite- 
ria POR  Handling.— The  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  106  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  1805).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '•Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous 


Materials  Transportation  Act  Amendments 
of  1985.  the  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'is  authorized  to"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•shall". 

(b)  Establishment  op  Minimum  Insurance 
coverage  Levels.— Such  sentence  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •'and  shall  es- 
tablish minimum  levels  of  Insurance  cover- 
age sufficient  to  meet  Injury  or  damage 
claims  resulting  from  transportation  of  such 
materials' •. 

(c)  Mandatory  Registration.— The  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
106  is  amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"shall". 

(d)  Mandatory  Amemdments  or  Registra- 
tion Statements.— Subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  106  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  third  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: ••Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 

^  terials  Transportation  Act  Amendments  of 
1985.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
which  require  registrants  to  submit  an 
amended  registration  statement  at  any  time 
the  registration  Information  Included  in  the 
statement  is  no  longer  accurate.". 

(e)  Availability  or  Registration  State- 
ments to  Governmental  Entities.— The 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  106  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"any  person"'  the  following:  "(including  any 
governmental  entity)"'. 

SEC  «.  STUDY  OF  FUNDING  METHODS. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1801-1813)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"FUNDING  METHODS  STUDY 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  Stitoy.— The  Secretary  shall 
study  the  most  effective,  equitable,  and 
cost-efficient  methods  for  imposing  a  fee  on 
all  participants  in  the  registration  program 
mandated  by  section  106  of  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  most  effective, 
equitable,  and  cost-efficient  method  of  Im- 
posing such  a  fee  and  assisting  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof  in  developing 
and  conducting  enforcement  and  emergency 
response  programs  related  to  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials. 

"(b)  Consultation  With  State  and  Local 
Governments.— In  conducting  the  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  State  and  local 
governments  which  have  successfully  Imple- 
mented similar  fee  programs  within  their 
jurisdictions. 

••(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  on  the  study  findings  to  Congress 
within  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section.". 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  115  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1812)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  sections 
106.  112.  117.  and  118  of  this  title  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.".* 
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WORK  OF  THE  COALITION  OP 
GREATER  FIJNT  AFRICAN 
RELIEF  FUND 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  198S 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  tremen- 
dous work  of  the  Coalition  of  Greater 
Flint  African  Relief  Fund.  The  coali- 
tion will  be  holding  a  fundraiser  on 
February  23  in  Flint.  MI.  and  is 
hoping  for  generous  response  from 
citizens  to  aid  the  starving  millions  in 
East  Africa  and  E^thiopia.  An  earlier 
fundraiser  on  February  10  was  a 
heart-warming  sucM^ess. 

The  coalition  organized  in  late  1984 
out  of  concern  for  the  starvation  crisis 
in  Africa.  Approximately  45  individ- 
uals representing  a  broad  cross  section 
of  Flint's  black  community  joined  to- 
gether at  that  time  to  support  and 
raise  funds  for  food  relief.  Since  then, 
the  coalition  has  been  conducting  vari- 
ous fimdraising  drives.  As  the  result  of 
one  6-day  effort  Just  before  Christmas, 
nearly  $5,500  in  individual  contribu- 
tions was  forwarded  to  Interaction  for 
distribution  among  those  American 
voluntary  agencies  which  are  deliver- 
ing services  to  East  Africa  and  Ethio- 
pia. Since  the  holidays,  additional 
moneys  have  been  raised  to  push  the 
total  to  more  than  $10,000.  Fundrais- 
ing  efforts  will  continue  through  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The  main  event  will  be  the  "Miss  a 
Meal  for  Africa"  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan-Flint.  The  speaker  - 
will  be  Mr.  C.  Payne  Lucas,  executive 
director  of  Africare,  a  private  nonprof- 
it organization  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  rural  Africa. 

Chairperson  of  the  coalition  is  Dr. 
Nathel  Burtley,  deputy  superintend- 
ent of  the  Flint  Community  Schools. 
Other  coalition  officers  are  Inez 
Brown,  assistant  chairperson;  George 
Wingfleld,  secretary-treasurer;  Hiawa- 
tha Green,  coordinator  of  solicitations, 
and  Floyd  Clack,  coordinator  of  fi- 
nance. Ms.  Brown  is  deputy  State  ,,dt=- 
rector  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
DovALD  W.  RiEGLE,  Jr.;  Wingfield  lis  a 
teacher  at  Holmes  Middle  School; 
Green  Is  director  of  the  Flint  Himnan 
Relations  Commission,  and  Clack  is  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  80th  district. 

The  coalition  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly both  in  emergency  food  aid 
to  Africa  and  in  helping  to  build 
public  awareness  of  the  crisis  there. 
Its  members  and  supporters  deserve 
the  highest  commendations  for  their 
service. 

All  of  the  coalition's  funding  is  being 
channeled  to  Africa  through  Interac- 
tion [American  Coimcil  for  Volimtary 
International  Action].  It  is  an  associa- 
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tion  of  more  than  120  private  and  vol- 
untary American  organizations.  It  has 
received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  private  cash  donations  for  relief 
and  development  in  Africa.  The  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  gives 
high  recommendations  to  Interaction 
as  a  reputable  organization  for  the  co- 
alition to  utilize  in  the  fundraising  ef- 
forts. Interaction  Includes  such  well 
known  agencies  as  Catholic  Relief 
Services.  CARE,  Save  the  Children 
Federation,  U.S.  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  World  Vision  Relief  Organi- 
zation, and  Africare.* 


MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Texas, 
Jack  Brooks,  has  introduced  the  Malt 
Beverage  Interbrand  Competition  Act. 
This  misnamed  and  misguided  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  Introducecl  in  the 
97th,  98th,  and  now  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Despite  a  total  of  nine  hearings 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  neither  the 
House  nor  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees nor  any  of  their  subcommittees 
reported  the  bill.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  this.  The  Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand Competition  Act  is  among 
the  most  blatant  special  interest,  anti-  * 
consumer  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
come  across  our  desks.  Last  year  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed  an  article 
I  wrote  explaining  why  this  bill  is  to- 
tally without  merit.  I  commend  this 
article  to  your  attention. 

A  Beer  Bill  To  Mug  Consumers 
(By  Charles  E.  Schumer) 

Brewers  and  beer  wholesalers  are  now  pro- 
moting a  blatant  piece  of  special-interest 
legislation  aimed  at  giving  beer  wholesalers 
protection  from  competition.  The  beer  in- 
dustry is  seeking  a  special  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  so  that  brewers  can  grant 
wholesalers  exclusive  distribution  territories 
without  fear  of  legal  challenge.  The  result, 
as  Is  usually  the  case  with  legislation  of  this 
sort,  would  be  higher  prices  for  consumers. 

The  bill  is  euphemistically  titled  the  Malt 
Beverage  Interbrand  Competition  Act.  New 
York  SUte  Attorney  General  Robert 
Abrams.  testifying  against  the  bill.  said, 
"the  merits  aside,  the  bill  should  be  rejected 
because  its  very  name  amounts  to  a  fraudu-  '/ 
lent  misrepresentation  by  implying  that  it  '^ 
would  foster  rather  than  discourage  compe- 
tition." A  more  accurate  title  would  be  the 
Beer  Monopoly  Act  because  exclusive  terri- 
tories are  really  just  monopolies.  With  these 
monopolies,  every  liquor  store  operator, 
gnx^r  or  tavern  owner  would  be  forced  to 
go  to  the  one  authorized  distributor  for  a 
given  brand  in  the  territory. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation,  which  is 
now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  which  I  serve,  make  several  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  legislation.  First,  they  argue 
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that  exclusive  territories  are  necessary  to 
ensure  product  freshness.  However,  because 
beer  has  a  shelf  life  of  three  to  four 
months,  beer  wholesalers  have  a  hard  time 
explaining  why  they  need  exclusive  territo- 
ries when  distributors  of  truly  perishable 
products  such  as  milk,  fresh  orange  juice, 
meat,  bread  and  produce  don't  have  similar 
protections.  If  stale  beer  is  Indeed  a  prob- 
lem, a  t>etter  solution  is  clear  labeling  of  ex- 
piration dates  similar  to  what  we  see  on 
milk  and  bread. 

Second,  some  l>eer  wholesalers  argue  that 
they  need  protection  because  'tranship- 
pers"  (distributors  who  move  across  primary 
areas  of  responsibility)  are  stealing  their 
business.  But  these  transhippers  are  simply 
competing  businesspeople  who  are  trying  to 
win  new  customers!  I  always  understood  this 
to  t>e  what  competition  is  about.  Beer 
wholesalers  apparently  are  uncomfortable 
about  the  uncertainty  that  accompanies  a 
competitive  marketplace. 

Third,  they  argue  that  the  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  21st  Amend- 
ment. Under  several  recent  court  decisions, 
federal  antitrust  laws  have  been  held  not 
pre-empted  by  the  21st  Amendment,  which 
has  otherwise  l)een  interpreted  as  granting 
the  states  broad  authority  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  However,  even  if 
the  Supreme  Court  sustains  this  position, 
the  bill  does  not  appear  to  change  the  rule 
esUblished  in  Continental  T.V.  Inc.  vs.  GTE 
Sylvania  Inc.  that  non-price  vertical  re- 
straints (which  include  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements)  are  neither  automatically 
legal  nor  illegal.  The  real  reason  beer  dis- 
tributors want  Congress  to  enact  this  bill  is 
to  pressure  states  that  have  not  yet  decided 
the  issue  to  permit  exclusive  territorial  ar- 
rangements. They  will  argue  that  Congress 
must  want  these  states  to  approve  such  ar- 
rangements if  it  passes  a  law.  however  re- 
dundant, that  declares  them  not  to  be  per  se 

Jly.  supporters  argue  that  the  existing 
I't  adequate  to  protect  against  frivo- 
lid  costly,  lawsuits.  We  are  a  litigious 
But  the  risk  of  litigation  is  one  all 
speople  face.  The  beer  industry  is  no 
different  from  any  other  in  this  regard  and 
it  cerfiiUnly  has  not  shown  why  it  needs  spe- 
cial treatment. 

Interestingly,  the  risk  of  litigation  has  not 
prevented  the  two  giant  brewers,  Anheuser- 
Busch  and  Miller  Brewing  (subsidiary  of 
Philip  Morris),  which  pontrol  over  50%  of 
all  beer  sales,  from  instituting  territorial 
monopolies  this  past  year.  As  a  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  prices  of  those  brands 
of  beer  have  gone  up  30%  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1983,  while  soft-drink  prices  have 
gone  up  only  4%.  This  striking  disparity  is 
confirmed  by  research  in  New  Jersey  and 
Indiana  showing,  not  surprisingly,  that  beer 
monopolies  mean  higher  prices  to  consum- 
ers. 

E^ren  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  recently  have 
not  looked  unkindly  at  vertical  restraints 
imposed  on  distributors  by  manufacturers, 
oppose  the  bill.  Justice  says  that  the 
chances  of  anti-competitive  consequences  in 
the  beer  industry  are  ■uniquely  high."  The 
PTC  told  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  it  is 
"unaware  of  any  evidence  or  pincipled  argu- 
ment that  might  justify  the  bill." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  beer  industry 
has  sought  this  kind  of  protection.  Similar 
legislation  failed  to  move  through  either 
the  Senate  or  House  Judiciary  Committees 
in  the  97th  Congress.  Typically,  however,  it 
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is  the  state  legislatures  that  are  asked  to  en- 
dorse these  monopolies.  When  I  served  In 
Alt>any.  the  beer  wholesalers  proposed  that 
exclusive  territories  be  mandated  by  law. 
(The  New  York  Attorney  General  has  now 
proposed  that  they  be  prohibited.)  Back 
then,  however,  the  brewers  opposed  that 
legislation  calling  it  "special  Interest  favorit- 
ism, granting  wholesalers  a  perpetual  hold 
on  the  distribution  of  products  and  foreclos- 
ing by  legislation  any  competition.  .  .  .  [It] 
would  inevitably  precipitate  a  price  rise." 
Miller  Brewing  said  that  in  1976  and  it  was 
right. 

In  1979,  the  Presidents  Commission  for 
Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures 
concluded  that  exemptions  from  the  nation- 
al policy  of  free-market  competition  should 
only  be  made  upon  compelling  evidence  of 
the  unworkability  of  competition  or  a  clear- 
ly paramount  social  purxKMe.  The  beer  in- 
dustry has  not  made  this  showing.  Indeed,  it 
is  beer  drinkers,  not  beer  brewers  or  beer 
wholesalers,  who  need  protection.* 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KDCTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  half  million  members  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  as  they 
celebrate  National  FPA  Week,  Febru- 
ary 16-23.  The  theme  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance is  "Keep  Agriculture  Number 
One— Support  FFA  and  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture." 

Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a  na- 
tional organization  of  young  men  and 
women  ranging  in  age  from  14 
through  21,  who  are  Interested  in  all 
aspects  of  agricultural  Industry. 
Through  participation  In  activities, 
FPA  members  learn  how  to  speak  In 
public,  conduct  and  take  part  in  meet- 
ings, handle  financial  matters,  solve 
their  own  problems,  and  assume  civic 
responsibility. 

Members  elect  their  own  officers 
and  plan  and  carry  out  activities  with 
a  minimum  of  supervision  from  a  voca- 
tional agriculture  Instructor,  who 
serves  as  chapter  adviser.  Each  chap- 
ter develops  an  annual  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  each  member  carries  out  a 
supervised  occupational  experience 
program.  Degrees  of  membership  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
achievement.  Each  member  begins  as  a 
greenhand  and  progresses  to  chapter 
farmer  degree  In  the  local  chapter. 
The  State  farmer  degree  and  Ameri- 
can farmer  degree  are  presented  by 
the  State  FFA  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional FFA  organization,  respectively. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  has  again 
had  a  productive  year.  There  are  now 
14,290  FFA  members  and  161  chapters. 
In  1984,  over  1,000  FFA  members  and 
teachers  attended  1  week  of  training 
at  the  Kentucky  Leadership  Training 
Center  In  Hardlnsburg,  KY.  A  comput- 
ers in  agriculture  awards  program  In- 
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stituted  during  the  1983-84  school 
year  will  be  continued  this  year. 

I  am  proud  of  the  FFA  members  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  National  FFA 
president.  Steve  Meredith,  resides  in 
my  home  district.  Three  FFA  mem- 
bers In  the  Second  District  became  re- 
gional star  farmers  in  1984:  Barry 
Hlnes  of  Philpot  (also  became  star 
State  farmer),  Richard  G.  Reynolds  of 
Bowling  Green,  and  David  A.  Mackey 
of  Ellzabethtown.  The  Spencer 
County  FFA  chapter  won  State  and 
national  awards  for  the  chapter  safety 
program.  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities and  the  FFA  Farm  Operation 
Identification  Program.  At  the  57th 
National  FFA  Convention,  held  in 
1984  In  Kansas  City,  Mr.  JeweU  Col- 
llver,  a  teacher  of  agriculture  at 
Barren  County  High  School,  received 
the  FPA  honorary  American  farmer 
degree  and  eight  FFA  members  from 
the  Second  District  received  the  Amer- 
ican fanner  degree:  Terry  L.  Burke  of 
Glasgow,  Ronald  Todd  Henning  of 
McDaniels,  William  M.  Lipginskl  of 
Taylorsville,  Glenn  Mattlngly  of  Rln- 
eyville.  Steve  .>4eredlth  of  Glendale, 
John  R.  Richardson  of  Versailles, 
Mark  Daniel  Rock  of  Hodgenville,  and 
Dennis  Glenn  Vaughn  of  Franklin. 

I  know  of  no  group  of  young  people 
who  are  accomplishing  more  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  than  those  affili- 
ated with  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
their  past  achievements  and  to  wish 
them  continued  success  In  the 
future.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PENHSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7,  1985,  I  was  absent  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  In  the  following  fashion:  \ 

Rollcall  No.  8:  Journal,  the  House^ 
approved  the  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
February  6;  "yea";  and 

Rollcall  No.  9:  House  Resolution  52: 
Indiana  election  contest,  the  House 
agreed  to  a  motion  to  refer  to  thi^ 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
the  resolution  to  seat  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre.  "nay."« 
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JUSTICE  FOR  FRED  ^AUL 

HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  private 
bill  which  would  overturn  the  Inequi- 
table award  given  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Paul  of  Seattle,  WA,  for  services  ren- 
dered from  1966  to  1971  to  the  Inupiat 
Natives  of  Alaska's  Norih  Slope  and 
other  Alaskan  Natives.  Mr.  Paul  repre- 
sented the  Alaskan  Natives  in  their  at- 
tempt to  gain  Federal  recognition  of 
their  aboriginal  claims  to  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  The  Alaskan  Natives 
turned  to  Mr.  Paul  because  he  was  an 
Alaskan  Native  and  also  possessed  vast 
historical  knowledge  of  their  aborigi- 
nal claims.  Mr.  Paul's  efforts  helped 
lead  to  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 
[ANCSA]  which  gave  Alaska  Natives 
title  to  44  million  acres  of  land  in 
Alaska  and  also  provided  a  monetary 
award  of  nearly  $1  billion. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  undeter- 
mined amount  "in  full  settlement  of 
Mr.  Paul's  claim  arising  from  the  per- 
formance of  legal  services  on  behalf  of 
Arctic  Slope  Eskimos  and  other  Na- 
tives of  Alaska  in  connection  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971."  An- 
other bill  that  I  have  introduced 
would  refer  the  payment  bill  to  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  for  review  and  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  compensation  for  Mr,  Paul. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  third  pri- 
vate bill  which  would  relieve  Mr.  F^ul 
and  his  wife,  Aileen,  of  all  Federal 
income  tax  liability,  including  Interest 
and  penalties,  for  sums  awarded  to  Mr. 
Paul  for  the  aforementioned  legal 
services.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
during  the  last  Congress;  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  op  Admin- 
istrative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions is  still  awaiting  the  IRS  report 
on  it.  While  I  believe  that  Mr.  Paul 
should  be  relieved  of  this  tax  liability 
because  his  fees  were  exempt  by  law,  I 
am  now  focusing  my  effort  on  the  con- 
gressional reference  bills  concerning 
the  more  basic  issue  of  the  fairness  of 
Mr.  Paul's  award. 

For  more  than  6  years  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  Alaskan  Natives,  Mr.  Paul 
received  a  $275,095  award  from  a  $1.9 
million  fund  which  was  established  by 
section  20  of  the  ANCSA.  This  $1.9 
million  was  the  total  amount  provided 
to  compensate  all  the  attorneys  who 
performed  legal  services  directly  con- 
nected to  the  adoption  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Paul's  award  was  a  small  percentage  of 
what  he  would  have  received  had  his 
original  contract  with  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives not  been  voided  by  section  22(a) 
of  the  ANCSA.  This  contract  had  been 
approved  after  an  extensive,  17-month 
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review  by  the  Area  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  $275,095 
award  given  to  Mr.  Paul  was  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  nearly  7,000  hours  of 
dedicated  and  pioneering  work  he  put 
into  representing  the  Alaskan  Natives. 
Moreover,  activities  such  as  State  lob- 
bying, negotiating  with  oil  company 
representatives,  and  other  services  In 
which  Mr,  Paul  participated— and 
which  cleai^y  related  to  the  passage  of 
the  ANC^— were  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  coihpensation  by  section  20  of 
the  ANCSA.  The  contractual  violation 
that  Mr.  Paul  suffered  as  a  result  of 
section  20  of  the  ANCSA  seems  par- 
ticularly amenable  to  judicial  review 
and  assessment,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  me  in  righting  this  wrong.* 


THE  RESEARCH 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 


OP  NEW  JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr,  TORRICELLI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  reintroducing  the  Re- 
search Accountability  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  correct  the  long- 
standing deficiency  in  the  way  this 
country  manages  its  biomedl<»l  re- 
search enterprise.  While  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  research, 
there  Is  no  way  that  scientists  can 
readily  and  economically;  find  out 
what  has  been  done  before,  so  as  to 
avoid  performing  duplicative  research. 
The  Research  Accountability  Act  will 
serve  both  the  scientific  community 
and  the  taxpayer,  and  will  result  In 
more  productive,  efficient  and  Innova- 
tive research. 

The  legislation  stipulates  that  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  an  arm 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  make  available  to  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  libraries  the  full  text  of 
published  research  results  using 
modem  information  technology.  It 
further  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment, within  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  a  National 
Center  for  Research  Accountability, 
staffed  by  specialists  in  the  biomedical 
information  sciences,  who  would  con- 
duct a  full-text  literature  search  prior 
to  the  funding  of  grant  proposals  In- 
volving the  use  of  live  animals.  This 
provision  Is  restricted  to  live  animal 
research,  because  it  continues  to  be 
the  research  method  of  choice,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  Is  deep 
public  disquiet  over  the  duplication  of 
experiments  on  live  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  duplica- 
tive and  redundant  biomedical  re- 
search Is  not  new.  The  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Institutes  of  Health,  has  exist- 
ed, under  variqus  names,  since  1836. 
Today,  on  its  computerized  facilities, 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  dis- 
seminates bibliographic  information 
and  sometimes  a  brief  abstract,  but 
tben  the  serious  researcher  must  find 
tele  full-text  documents.  This  often  re- 
quires a  farflimg  search  reaching  to 
seven  regional  medical  libraries  across 
the  Nation.  This  search  is  often  so 
frustrating  and  time  consuming  that  it 
Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  paper 
chase,"  and  only  as  a  last  resort  does 
the  library  provide  the  documents  to 
the  scientist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  to  the  difficulty, 
published  scientific  literature  doubles 
every  10  to  15  years.  It  has  reached 
such  massive  proportions  that  no  indi- 
vidual scientist  could  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  to  finding  what  has  been 
done,  currently  or  historically.  In  fact, 
the  huge  volume  of  biomedical  infor- 
mation is  so  vast  that  neither  grant  re- 
viewers nor  the  funding  agencies  can 
readily  find  out  what  has  been  done 
before,  not  even  in  specialized  fields. 

WhUe  the  Initial  cost  of  this  new 
technology  would  be  significant,  the 
investment  would  be  very  cost-effec- 
tive. Vast  sums  of  money  would  be 
saved  over  all  of  the  ensuing  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  with  the  elimination 
of  wasteful,  duplicative  experiments, 
the  savings  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  required 
techonology. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  go  on  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  biomedical  research, 
while  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  sci- 
entists to  find  out  what  has  already 
been  done.  Figures  are  hard  to  come 
by,  but  the  following  will  provide  some 
indication  of  present  expenditures. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  alone  is 
now  over  $4  billion  annually.  Accord- 
ing to  an  internal  National  Institutes 
of  Health  memorandum,  55  percent  of 
this  money  is  spent  for  animal  re- 
search—for a  total  of  over  $2  billion. 
According  to  an  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  March  19, 
1983.  a  total  of  $4  billion  is  spent  an- 
nually for  animal  research  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  acute  nature  of  the  problem  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  cancer 
research  alone,  which  uses  large  num- 
bers of  animals,  is  published  in  1,500 
journals  worldwide.  Also,  as  reported 
In  Science  In  1972  (178:471-9.  25  to  50 
percent  of  all  scientific  publications 
are  never  used.  Thus,  while  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  sE>ent  for  biomedical 
research,  the  results  are  not  reaching 
the  scientific  community.  It  is  this  sit- 
uation at  which  the  Reasearch  Ac- 
countability Act  is  directed. 

The  bill  woiild  not  affect  ongoing  re- 
search. It  would  become  operative 
only  with  new  grant  applications.  Pur- 
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thermore,  it  is  not  aimed  at  experi- 
ments in  which  a  researcher  or  team 
of  researchers  wish  to  confirm  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  performed  by  an- 
other. Rather,  the  bill  is  addressed  to 
widespread  duplication  and  redundan- 
cy of  the  kind  of  experiments  which 
appear  in  great  quantity. 

Since  the  modem  technology  is  now 
at  hand,  ttiia^legislation.  for  the  first 
time,  gives  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  enduring  problem  of  effi- 
cient, cost-effective,  full-text  biomedi- 
cal data  storage  and  retrieval.  Solving 
it  will  require  the  expertise  of  the 
high-tech  biomedical  information  sci- 
ences, supplied  by  specialists  from 
both  inside  and  outside  Government. 

This  bill  will  create  the  most 
modem,  up-to-date,  medical  library  in 
the  world  capable  of  providing  our  sci- 
entists, researchers,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents with  almost  instantaneous  refer- 
ences and  information;  and  would 
eliminate  the  tragic  duplication  of  ex- 
periments on  live  animals. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation.* 


RONALD  O.  WARNER  HONORED 
FOR  VOLUNTEER  WORK  IN 
THE  AREA  OP  HEALTH 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1985 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  recognition  being  ex- 
tended to  Ronald  O.  Warner  of  Flint. 
MI.  for  his  outstanding  community 
service  in  the  area  of  health.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Mr.  Warner  will  be  presented 
the  Aiuiual  Health  Advocate  of  the 
Year  Award  by  the  American  Lung  As- 
sociation of  Genesee  Valley. 

Flint's  1980  Citizen  of  the  Year.  Mr. 
Warner  is  one  of  the  community's 
most  active  leaders  and  has  been  hon- 
ored by  a  number  of  organizations 
over  the  years  for  his  selfless  and  de- 
voted service  to  bringing  about  a 
better  way  of  life  for  his  community. 
A  Flint  resident  since  1934.  he  has 
been  active  in  numerous  State  and 
local  projects  focusing  on  urban  and 
social  problems. 

Mr.  Warner's  involvement  and  sup- 
port of  worthwhile  organizations  in- 
cludes the  following:  The  Michigan 
League  for  Human  Services.  Michigan 
Welfare  League,  Flint  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Urban  League  of  Flint. 
Urban  Coalition.  United  Way,  Boy 
Scouts,  Rotary,  Goodwill  Industries, 
American  Red  Cross,  Greater  Flint 
Area  Council  of  Churches,  Community 
Mobilization  Against  Poverty,  Flint  In- 
dustrial Club.  AutoWorld  Capital 
Campaign  Committee.  Flint  Institute 
of  Music,  and  Flint  Area  Conference, 
Inc.,  as  only  a  partial  list. 
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In  the  health  field,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Hurley  Medical  Center 
board  of  managers  since  1970  and  was 
board  president  from  1974  to  1976.  He 
was  cochairman  of  the  Hurley  Devel- 
opment Committee,  which  raised  $6.7 
million  for  renovation  and  construc- 
tion. He  also  has  been  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  the  Michigan  Hospital 
Association.  Mott  Children's  Health 
Center.  Greater  Flint  Area  Hospital 
Assembly.  and  Genesee-Lapeer- 
Shiawassee  Health  Systems  Task 
Force. 

Ronald  O.  Warner  is  one  of  Flint's 
most  valuable  assets.  His  record  of 
service  to  others  is  outstanding.  He  re- 
tired in  1970  as  manager  of  the  Chev- 
rolet Flint  Manufacturing  Division, 
but  he  has  never  retired  as  an  active 
citizen  of  his  community.* 


BLACK  AMERICAN  PATRIOTS 
HONORED  IN  DAR  PUBLICATION 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
99th  Congress  the  publication  of  a 
book  which  adds  greatly  to  our  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tributions black  Americans  made 
during  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  t>ook.  published  by  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  entitled  "Black  Cour- 
age. 1775-1783:  Documentation  of 
Black  Participation  in  the  American 
Revolution."  This  book  documents  the 
courage  and  valor  of  black  Americans 
who  struggled  for  freedom  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  DAR  has  performed  a  great 
service  by  publishing  this  book.  I 
intend  to  distribute  copies  of  the  pub- 
lication to  a  number  of  public  libraries 
and  other  such  depositories  in  my  con- 
gressional district  so  that  this  impor- 
tant story  is  available  to  all  those  who 
might  benefit  from  It.  be  they  schol- 
ars, schoolchildren,  genealogists  or 
amateur  historians. 

To  help  fully  explain  the  benefit  of 
this  publication.  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  attached  statement  of  Sarah 
M.  King,  president  general  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  of  the  99th  Congress.  Mrs. 
King  made  these  statements  upon  the 
publication  of  the  book.  In  her  re- 
marks, she  singles  out  one  black  patri- 
ot from  her  hometown.  Murfreesboro. 
TN.  Peter  Jennings  fought  in  many 
important  battles  during  the  revolu- 
tion and  later  settled  in  Murfreesboro. 
which  Is  also  my  hometown.  His  grave, 
once  unmarked  and  abandoned,  is  now 
a  symbol  of  black  participation  in  the 
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American  Revolution  and  is  marked 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  King  and 
the  DAR.  In  a  similar  but  more  sym- 
Ixjlic  effort,  the  DAR's  publication  of 
this  book  lights  forever  what  was  once 
an  unmarked  record  of  service  ren- 
dered by  these  brave  men. 
Following  are  Mrs.  King's  remarks: 
Excerpted  Statement  op  Sarah  M.  King 

On  the  eve  of  Black  History  Month,  which 
is  also  American  History  Month,  it  is  both  . 
appropriate  and  a  privilege  for  the  DAR  to 
formally  announce  the  publication  of 
"Black  Courage:  CK>cumentation  of  Black 
Participation  in  the  American  Revolution." 
by  Robert,Ewell  Greene. 

As  you  quiy  know,  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
memory  aad  spirit  of  those  brave  and  vision- 
ary men  and  women  who  fought  to  secure 
American  Independence.  Some  names  are 
familiar  to  us  all— George  Washington. 
Nathan  Hale,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  But 
these  celebrated  patriots  were  by  no  means 
the  only  great  carriers  of  the  torch  of  Lit>er- 
ty. 

Foot-soldiers,  militiamen,  medics,  porters 
and  countless  others  fought  the  battles, 
weathered  the  storms  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, gave  their  lives  so  that  their  neigh- 
l>ors  and  children  might  live  free.  These  pa- 
triots were  no  less  great,  no  less  important, 
than  the  celebrated  men  who  led  them. 
They  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  they 
were  of  varied  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds. But  they  were  joined  by  a  spirit, 
and,  driven  by  a  strength,  that  built  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  history  books  pay  tribute  to  many  of 
these  Revolutionary  War  heroes.  Our  histo- 
ry books,  however,  are  far  from  complete. 
Some  groups  have  not  received  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  So  it  is  with  the  nearly 
5,000  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  militiamen 
who  were  black.  It  is  time  to  honor  those 
courageous  black  Americans. 

The  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  committed  to  doing 
Just  that.  "Black  Courage"  was  sponsored 
and  published  by  the  National  Society.  We 
l>elieve  it  to  be  an  important  contribution  to 
our  nation's  historical  record. 

"Black  Courage"  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Greene's  meticulous  research  of  pension 
records  and  other  documents  in  national 
and  state  archives.  Most  of  his  sources  were 
original  manuscripts.  From  those  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Greene  compiled  more  than  just 
the  names  of  black  Revolutionary  soldiers: 
he  uncovered  crucial  information  about 
their  lives,  their  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds, their  length  of  service  and  their 
fortunes  after  the  war.  In  short.  Mr.  Greene 
has  brought  elements  of  the  Massasoit 
Guards,  the  "Bucks  of  America",  the  Rhode 
Island  Black  Regiment,  and  many  others,  to 
life. 

In  so  doing  Mr.  Greene  has  accomplished 
something  else  that  is  important  to  the 
DAR:  he  has  increased  the  sum  of  genea- 
logical data  which  other  Americans  can  use 
to  trace  their  families  back  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  beyond.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  Mr.  Greene,  and  others  like  him 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  expand  modem 
recognition  of  black  patriots,  will  inspire  the 
living  descendants  of  those  patriots  to  dis- 
cover their  eligibility  and  join  the  DAR. 
Just  as  our  young  nation  needed  their  fore- 
fathers to  join  in  the  fight  for  liberty,  we 
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need  them  to  contribute  to  our  work  in  the 
fields  of  history,  education  and  patriotism. 

Now.  before  I  introduce  the  author  of 
"Black  Courage"  to  you  today.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  personal  note.  1  was  pleased  to 
see  that  one  of  the  patriots  listed  in  "Black 
Courage "  settled  in  my  home  town  of  Mur- 
freeslxjro.  Tennessee.  Peter  Jennings  enlist- 
ed in  the  army  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island, 
in  1776.  He  served  in  several  companies,  in- 
cluding Colonel  Edward  Olneys  5th  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery  for  Blacks,  and  he  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton.  Princeton,  Bran- 
dywine,  and  Germantown,  and  right  to  the 
end  at  Yorktown. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Jennings  moved  to 
Murfreesboro,  where  he  was  a  baker.  He 
was  given  a  pension  in  1832,  when  he  was 
eighty  years-old.  He  died  ten  years  later. 

More  than  ten  years  ago— in  1974— while 
searching  the  old  city  cemetery  for  the 
grave  of  my  own  maternal  grandfather  six 
generations  removed,  my  DAR  chapter  and 
I  found  that  Peter  Jennings  had  been 
buried  there  in  an  unmarked  grave.  We  ap- 
plied to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  grave-stones,  and  then  marked  both 
graves  with  stones  t>earing  their  names  and 
their  titles  as  Revolutionary  War  Soldiers. 
Those  headstones  were  placed  side-by-side. 

Now,  who  says  genealogy  isn't  exciting?* 
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NO  MORE  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  LARGE 
CITIES 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  PLACE  AN 
UNFAIR  BURDEN  ON  OUR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  months  I  have  received  4,200  pe- 
titions from  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care expressing  their  concern  that  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  systems 
be  protected. 

The  magnitude  of  the  deficits  that 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  economic 
security  of  the  country,  and  finding 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit  must  be 
given  the  highest  priority  in  the 
months  ahead.  However,  in  my  view,  it 
would  be  patently  unfair  to  ask  mil- 
lions of  senior  Americans  on  low-  and 
fixed-incomes,  already  faced  with  rap- 
idly increasing  health  care  costs,  to 
now  accept  an  even  greater  economic 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  administra- 
tion so  reluctant  to  attack  the  real 
waste  in  the  Federal  budget— the  Pen- 
tagon cost  overruns,  the  wasteful  Syn- 
fuels  Corporation,  the  cost-ineffective 
water  projects?  Seniors  are  no  less 
willing  than  other  Americans  to  accept 
needed  sacrifice,  but  they  are  correctly 
insisting  that  the  sacrifices  be  equal, 
that  the  burden  be  shared.  The  Con- 
gress must  demand  no  less.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joined  by  my  fellow  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Messrs.  Schzxter. 
Manton,  and  Wnss.  In  introducing  a 
bill  to  restrict  the  transportation  of 
radioactive  materials  through  large 
cities.  This  measure,  which  is  entitled 
the  Radioactive  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Act  of  1985,  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  Department  of  En- 
ergy's decision  to  transport  nuclear 
waste  by  truck  from  their  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  on  Long  Island 
through  Ne*  York  City,  Westchester 
County  and  other  densely  populated 
areas. 

DOE'S  action,  while  in  accordance 
with  one  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regulation,  is  totally  con- 
trary to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
IX)T  regulation  issued  in  1981— HM- 
164— designates  the  interstate  high- 
way system  as  a  preferred  route  when 
shipping  large-quantity  shipments  of 
radioactive  materials.  This  regulation, 
then,  would  appear  to  give  DOE  the 
right  to  truck  the  nuclear  waste  from 
Brookhaven  through  the  city  of  New 
York  and  Westchester  County,  since 
that  is  where  the  nearest  interstate 
highway  system  to  Brookhaven  runs. 
However,  a  second  DOT  regulation 
states  that  whenever  possible  major 
urban  areas  should  be  avoided  when 
shipping  hazardous  materials.  This 
regulation  would  appear  to  preclude 
DOE  from  shipping  through  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
since  safer  alternative  routes  avoiding 
those  two  major  urban  areas  are 
known  to  exist. 

My  bill  seeks  to  resolve  this  incon- 
sistency in  Federal  regulation  by  re- 
guiring  shippers  of  nuclear  waste  to 
avoid  large  cities  and  instead  use  alter- 
native routes.  This  legislation  would 
provide  a  resp>onsible  solution  to  the 
Brookhaven  dilemma,  but  it  would 
also  establish  a  clear  national  policy 
that  would  help  to  promote  safety  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  during 
the  last  10  years  there  have  been  an 
average  of  about  300  shipments  of  U.S. 
nuclear  spent  fuel  each  year  affecting 
all  regions  of  the  coimtry— large  and 
small  cities  alike.  According  to  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Institute,  that 
ntunber  is  expected  to  increase  to 
nearly  9,000  shipments  per  year  by  the 
year  2004.  Clearly,  then,  this  is  a  grow- 
ing problem  that  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about 
transpoj-ting  nuclear  waste  through 
large  turban  areas?  Risk  assessments 
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vary  widely,  with  anywhere  from  5,000 
to  10,000  immediate  deaths  projected, 
and  between  $4  billion  to  $9  billion  in 
costs  associated  with  a  nuclear  waste 
shipment  accident  Involving  leakage  in 
a  large  urban  area.  Further,  experts 
have  informed  me  that  to  minimize  re- 
sulting Illnesses  and  fatalities  persons 
within  a  2V4-mile  radius  of  the  leakage 
would  have  to  be  evacuated  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility in  an  urban  area  like  New  York 
City. 

Officials  at  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Energy  argue  that 
the  chances  of  a  nuclear  waste  acci- 
dent involving  leakage  are  highly 
remote;  that  every  possible  safety  pre- 
caution has  been  taken.  They  base 
their  confidence  on  the  fact  that 
during  40  years  of  nuclear  waste  ship- 
ments there  has  never  been  a  death  or 
Injury  resulting  from  an  accident.  But. 
my  concerns  are  also  based  on  fact. 
For  instance,  a  Ralph  Nader  study  re- 
vealed that  there  were  122  accidents 
involving  nuclear  waste  shipments  in 
1979— the  most  recent  year  any  such 
study  was  conducted.  Although  no  in- 
juries or  deaths  resulted,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  as  the  number  of  nuclear 
waste  shipments  increase,  so  does  the 
risk  of  accident  and  leakage.  We  need 
only  to  look  at  the  Bhipal,  India  trage- 
dy to  know  that  no  matter  how  remote 
the  odds,  catastrophes  involving  haz- 
ardous materials  can  and  do  occur. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  deciding 
how  to  ship  nuclear  waste,  we  should 
be  working  with  the  worst-case  scenar- 
io in  mind— namely,  that  there  might 
be  an  accident  involving  leakage.  The 
obvious  question,  then:  How  can  we 
minimize  safety  risks  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  resulting  In  radiation  leak- 
age? The  answer:  Avoid  large  cities 
when  transporting  the  nuclear  waste. 

That  logic  is  both  soimd  and  practi- 
cable. Consider,  for  instance,  that  a 
recent  study  conducted  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  a  highly  respected  and 
knowledgeable  firm  in  the  area  of  haz- 
ardous material  transportation  risks, 
concluded  that  there  are  at  least  three 
safer  alternatives  to  the  New  York 
City  highway  route  now  being  used  by 
DOE.  The  study  si>ecif  ically  concluded 
that  any  of  these  three  routes  would 
increase  safety  by  from  4  to  9  percent, 
without  any  significant  cost  or  mileage 
increase.  "The  three  alternative  routes 
each  involve  a  combined  highway- 
water  mode  of  transport.  The  average 
cost  per  shipment  would  go  from 
about  $12,000  under  the  current 
method  to  only  $13,000  under  the 
highway-ferry  method.  Distance  would 
be  increased  by  a  mere  15  to  60  miles- 
depending  on  which  of  the  three  alter- 
native routes  were  used— out  of  the 
total  2,500-mile  trip  to  Idaho. 

The  uniqueness  of  New  York  City's 
interstate  highway  system  makes  the 
combined    highway-ferry    alternative 
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particularly  attractive.  While  DOT'S 
regulations  for  nuclear  waste  ship- 
ments encourage  shippers  to  use  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  they  also 
state  that  an  interstate  system  bypass 
or  beltway  around  a  city  is  to  be  used 
when  available.  Unfortunately.  New 
York  City  is  one  of  the  only  major 
urban  areas  in  the  country  without  an 
interstate  bypass  or  beltway.  Instead. 
New  York  City's  interstate  highway 
system  cuts  directly  through  some  of 
the  city's  most  densely  populated 
areas,  including  Co-op  City  in  the 
Bronx,  which  is  a  stone's  throw  away 
from  the  nuclear  waste  shipments 
route  and  his  home  for  more  than 
40.000  of  my  constituents.  Despite  this 
added  safety  concern,  however.  DOE 
has  refused  to  either  delay  shipments 
so  other  alternatives  can  be  explored— 
even  though  they  have  plenty  of  extra 
storage  capacity— or  to  reroute  their 
shipments.  I  view  this  inflexibility  on 
the  part  of  DOE  to  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  public  safety,  and  this 
situation  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

DOT  issued  their  regulations  gov- 
erning radioactive  material  shipments 
in  an  effort  to  promote  uniformity. 
Specifically,  they  were  responding  to 
the  fact  that  some  200  localities  na- 
tionwide had  passed  their  own  laws  re- 
stricting or  prohibiting  nuclear  waste 
shipments  through  their  jurisdictions. 
Their  regulations  preempted  all  of 
those  local  laws,  thus  creating  uni- 
formity, but  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
a  number  of  crucial  safety  concerns- 
like  what  happens  when  an  Interstate 
Highway  System  runs  straight 
through  our  Nation's  largest  city.  My 
bill  effectively  and  responsibly  ad- 
dresses this  problem,  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  overall  nuclear 
waste  transportation  process.  I  strong- 
ly urge  that  it  receive  the  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  it  deserves. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  the  Radioactive 
Materials  Transportation  Safety  Act 
of  1985: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnO.N  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radioactive 
Materials  Transportation  Safety  Act  of 
1985". 

SEC.  2.  RESTRICTION  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF  RA- 
DIOACTIVE MATERIALS. 

Section  105  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  app.  1804)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  RADiOACnVE  MATiailALS.— 

"(1)  Restriction.— No  controlled  quantity 
of  radioactive  materials  may  be  transported 
by  public  road  or  highway  through  or  into 
any  large  city. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— The  restriction  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als— 

"(A)  to  be  used  for  medical  diagnosis  or 
treatment  in  the  large  city  involved;  or 
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•(B)  during  a  national  emergency. 

"(3)  Applicability— The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials  oc- 
curring on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Radioactive  Materials  Trans- 
portation Safety  Act  of  1985. 

(4)  Depinitions— For  purposes  of  thia 
subsection—  T 

(A)  the  term  controlled  quantity  of  ra- 
dioactive materials'  means  a  highway  route 
controlled  quantity  of  radioactive  materials 
under  section  173.403(1)  of  title  49,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  as  In  effect  on  January 
1.  1985;  and 

"(B)  the  term  large  city'  means  a  city 
having  a  population  of  not  less  than  50.000 
persons,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

"(5)  Recdlatiows.— The  Secretary  shall 
revise  the  regulations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.".* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OP  IWO  JIMA— 
"UNCOMMON  VALOR  WAS  A 
COMMON  VIRTUE" 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

op  caliporhia  / 

iw  the  house  of  representatives  ' 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda^— 
February  19— is  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  battle  f(>f  Iwo 
Jima  during  1945.  In  honor  of  tfiis  an- 
niversary. I  was  pleased  to  make  avail- 
able space  I  had  reserved  in  the 
Cannon  Rotunda  for  an  exhibit  enti- 
tled "The  Island  War— Marines  in  the 
Pacific."  which  displays  art  from  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Army,  and  Coast 
Guard  collections  depicting  the  heroic 
struggle  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
World  War  II.  The  works  are  done 
largely  by  participants  of  Iwo  Jima 
and  other  battles  in  the  Pacific.  Many 
were  done  while  shots  were  being 
fired.  They  reflect  the  real  faces  of 
war— fatigue,  fear,  sorrow,  and  deter- 
mination. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  view 
this  exhibition  while  it  is  on  display 
during  the  next  2  weeks. 

Although  today  we  are  commemo- 
rating the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima.  we  are. 
in  a  broader  sense,  honoring  all  who 
served  In  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  This  battle  was  one  of  the 
many  that  were  fought  by  our  brave 
men  In  the  Marine  Corps,  Navy.  Army, 
and  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific  Theater 
during  World  War  II.  They  fought  in 
other  major  Pacific  battles— Midway. 
Coral  Sea,  Guadalcanal.  Layete  Gulf. 
Tarawa.  Kawajaleln.  Guam.  Peleliu. 
Salpan.  Tlnlan.  Okinawa  and  others— 
and  and  in  the  thousands  of  small 
skirmishes  throughout  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  in  Asia. 

Yet  in  many  ways.  Iwo  Jima  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  all  those  who  fought  in  the 
Pacific,  first  because  of  the  great  brav- 
ery and  courage  of  those  who  fought 
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there.  Iwo  Jima  was  appropriately 
called  "the  Gibralter  of  the  Pacific." 
The  8  square  miles  of  the  island  were 
covered  with  almost  23.000  defenders 
who  were  armed  with  antiship  guns 
imported  from  Singapore,  as  well  as 
machine  guns  and  rifles.  The  Japanese 
were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death. 

The  battle  that  began  February  19 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  Marine 
Corps  history,  and  some  of  the  most 
intense  hand-to-hand  combat  of  the 
war  took  place  during  the  conquest  of 
the  island.  The  Japanese  defenders  re- 
fused to  surrender  and  were  aimihilat- 
ed  almost  to  the  last  man.  The  island 
was  not  declared  secure  for  5  weeks. 

The  battle  of  Iwo  Jima  took  a  heavy 
toll— 6,821  marines  and  sailors  were 
killed  and  19.217  more  were  wounded. 
For  herosim  during  the  seizure  of  the 
island.  24  Medals  of  Honor  were 
awarded.  As  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz  said 
of  those  who  fought  there:  "On  Iwo 
Jima.  uncommon  valor  was  a  common 

/  A  second  reason  that  Iwo  Jima  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  American 
struggle  in  World  War  II  is  that  the 
battle  also  gave  us  the  most  famous 
photograph  of  World  War  II.  and  one 
of  the  finest  war  photographs  of  all 
time.  Taken  by  Associated  Press  pho- 
tographer Joe  Rosenthal,  the  photo 
shows  five  Marines  and  a  Navy  hospi- 
tal corpsman  raising  the  American 
flag  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Suribachi 
on  February  23.  Three  of  these  brave 
men  died  in  later  action  in  the  war. 
That  photograph  is  the  basis  of  the 
Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  at  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  capture  of  Iwo  Jima  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  U.S.  victo- 
ry over  Japan  in  World  War  II.  The 
island  gave  U.S.  forces  a  base  from 
which  fighters  escorted  B-29's  making 
bombing  nins  over  Japan  and  provided 
an  airfield  for  damaged  bombers  re- 
turning from  these  runs.  Over  24.000 
American  airmen  found  refuge  on  Iwo 
Jima  before  the  war  ended.  Thus  con- 
trol of  Iwo  Jima  contributed  to  short- 
ening the  war  In  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  battle  for  Iwo  Jima 
today,  we  honor  those  Marines  who 
fought  in  this  battle.  But  we  also 
honor  today  all  those  who  contributed 
to  the  American  victory  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  I  urge  ray  col- 
leagues here  In  the  House  and  the 
American  people  throughout  our 
Nation  to  remember  on  this  occasion 
the,  unselfish  sacrifices  made  by  so 
many  that  we  might  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom  from  tyr- 
anny.* 
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•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  wise  and  constructive 
lawyer  Newton  Minow.  recently  made 
a  speech  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  which  raises  and  dis- 
cusses most  perceptively  a  number  of 
Important  issues  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  attached 
it  to  my  remarks  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  It: 

Your  meeting  is  a  most  appropriate  time 
and  place  to  announce  the  completion  of  a 
major  work  of  legal  scholarship.  After 
thirty-five  years,  I  have  finished  a  compre- 
hensive J,  udy  of  European  Comparative 
Law.  Your  invitation  enables  me  to  share 
my  exhaustive  research  with  our  nation's 
law  professors. 

After  careful  study  of  four  legal  systems 
in  Germany.  FYance.  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Italy,  here  are  my  conclusions: 

In  Germany,  under  the  law.  everything  is 
prohibited  except  that  which  is  permitted. 

In  France,  under  the  law.  everything  is 
permitted,  except  that  which  is  prohibited. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  law,  every- 
thing ts  prohibited,  including  that  which  is 
permitted. 

And  in  Italy,  under  the  law.  everything  is 
permitted,  especially  that  which  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

Now.  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  are 
not  interested  in  these  finer  points  of  Euro- 
pean comparative  law,  and  may  ask.  so 
what?  What  about  the  United  States?  I  sug- 
gest that  is  why  there  are  American  law 
schools  and  law  professors.  For  it  is  your 
task  to  analyze  and  debate  what  is  prohibit- 
ed and  what  is  permitted  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  never  ending  search  for 
the  answers,  especially  because  we  ask 
American  law  professors  for  even  more:  we 
ask  that  you  teach  us  not  only  what  is  pro- 
hibited and  what  is  permitted,  but  also 
why— and  we  also  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what 
should  be  prohibited  and  what  should  be 
permitted. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  for  a  practicing 
lawyer  to  speak  at  your  annual  meeting. 
The  three  cornerstones  of  our  profession— 
the  judges,  the  teachers,  and  the  practition- 
ers—have much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I 
am  honored  to  bring  my  perspective  to  this 
indispensable  dialogue. 

As  a  partner  in  a  large  law  firm  which 
searches  in  your  schools  for  talented  young 
men  and  women  to  join  our  practice,  my 
partners  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  us 
splendid  lawyers  who  are  well  trained  and 
even,  in  recent  years,  well  mannered. 

Jfet.  while  law  firms  are  in  your  debt  for 
producing  practicing  lawyers,  my  thesis 
today  is  that  our  country's  citizens  are  too 
often  being  shortchanged  by  our  law  schools 
and  the  gifted  men  and  women  who  teach  in 
them. 

I  take  as  my  text  an  article  which  my 
partner.  Ben  Heineman.  Jr.,  wrote  last  year: 

"Put  simply,  the  law  schools — especially 
the  top  25  that  believe  they  are  In  the  top 
10— should  be  a  major  source  of  vision  about 
the  kind  of  society  America  ought  to  be.  in 
its  third  century  .  .  ." 
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"Yet  few  outside  observers,  and  few 
candid  insiders,  would  say  that  the  nation's 
law  schools  and  law  professors  are  possessed 
by  a  breadth  of  vision  or  are  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  major  problems  that 
this  society  must  address  in  the  decades 
ahead,  either  in  the  public  or  private 
sector." 

While  I  agree  with  Ben.  I  am  reassured  by 
the  theme  of  your  1985  Annual  Meeting: 
"The  Law  Teacher  and  the  Public  Interest: 
Professor  Deeds  Goes  to  Washington."  One 
question  we  will  be  discussing  this  afternoon 
is:  Do  law  teachers  have  a  special  obligation 
to  illuminate  pol'tics  and  public  life? 

To  me  the  answer  is  clear.  Your  analytical 
skilU  are  needed,  not  only  to  study  also  to 
safeguard  principles  of  law.  especially  in 
this  .confusing  time  of  rapid  technological 
revohition.  Your  vision  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  avoid  narrow  approaches  to  legal  ques- 
tions—such as  what  is  permitted  and  what  is 
prohibited  in  terms  of  rigid,  either/or 
choices.  Last  month.  Judge  Bork  reminded 
us  in  an  important  opinion:  "T^e  tempta- 
tion to  adhere  to  sharply-defined  categories 
is  understandable.  Judges  generalize,  they 
articulate  concepts,  they  enunciate  such 
things  as  four-factor  frameworks,  three- 
pronged  tests,  and  two-tiered  analyses  in  an 
effort,  laudable  by  and  large,  to  bring  order 
to  a  universe  of  unruly  happenings  and  to 
give  guidance  for  the  future  to  themselves 
and  others.  But  it  is  certain  that  life  will 
bring  up  cases  whose  facts  simply  cannot  be 
handled  by  purely  verbal  formulas,  or  at 
least  not  handled  with  any  sophistication 
and  feeling  for  the  underlying  values  at 
stake.  When  such  a  case  appears  and  a  court 
attempts  nevertheless  to  force  the  old  con- 
struct upon  the  new  situation,  the  result  is 
mechanical  jurisprudence." 

Judge  Bork  is  right.  As  technology  rushes 
forward  in  the  remaining  15  years  of  this 
century,  traditional  definitions  of  Ufe  itself 
fail  to  offer  useful  answers  to  new  ques- 
tions. Life  support  machines  extend  breath- 
ing; do  they  extend  life?  As  technology 
rushes  forward,  do  traditional  perspectives 
of  the  Constitutional  war  power  extend  to 
pushing  a  button  which  may  blow  up  the 
world? 

Civilization,  said  H.  G.  Wells,  is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe.  I  believe 
it  is  also  a  race  between  law  and  technologi- 
cal and  social  change  in  modem  life.  Your 
unique  ability  to  study  and  apply  principles 
of  law  to  the  Issues  posed  by  onrushing 
technological  and  social  change  is  needed  to 
provide  the  light  of  reason. 

Here  are  a  few  Issues  of  modem  life  where 
the  law.  it  seems  to  me.  has  thus  far  been  of 
little  help  in  even  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions, much  less  in  reaching  useful  answers. 

First,  the  relationship  between  politics, 
public  office  and  the  public  interest.  Run- 
ning for  office  In  our  country  is  a  hard,  mis- 
erable, frustrating  and  intimidating  experi- 
ence. A  candidate  must  be  up  and  at  the 
voters  at  6:00  a.m.  shaking  hands  at  the  fac- 
tory gate  or  the  commuter  station.  A  candi- 
date must  raise  enormous  sums  of  money.  A 
candidate  must  submit  to  the  most  Intense 
scrutiny  by  the  media,  and  serve  up  his  or 
her  entire  family  for  public  examination.  A 
candidate  must  abandon  any  notion  of  pri- 
vacy, disclose  all  sorts  of  personal  informa- 
tion, financial  data,  and  expect  and  accept 
abuse  and  constant  criticism. 

As  a  result,  some  people  have  found  it 
much  easier  to  take  a  short  cut  and  avoid 
the  political  process.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
simply  announce  one  day  that  you  have 
been  appointed  as  a  representative  of  the 
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intePMt."  If  you  appoint  yourself, 
you  don't  havb,  to  subject  yourself  or  your 
famUy  to  all  this  rigors  of  a  campaign.  Yet. 
in  the  past  10  tor  15  years,  self-appointed 
representative*' of  the  public  have  come  to 
be  regardedand  treated,  especially  by  the 
media,  as  somehow  being  more  legitimate 
and  authentic  representatives  of  the  public 
than  the  men  and  women  who  were  elected 
according  to  the  law. 

Why?  Traditional  legal  analysis  would  teU 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story— that  certain 
elective  offices  are  created  for  which  per- 
sons standing  for  election  must  have  certain 
qualifications.  But  In  the  real  world,  forces 
outside  the  law— especilaly  post-Vietnam. 
post-Watergate  cynicism  about  public  offi- 
cials—have changed  modem  life  to  the 
point  there  where  self-appointed  citizens 
are  often  perceived  as  more  representative 
than  our  elected  officials. 

Second,  last  year  I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Search  Committee  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  Northwestem  University.  Our  Com- 
mittee reflected  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion: trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  students. 
We  conducted  a  nationwide  search  for  eight 
months;  simultaneously.  our  nation 
searched  for  nominees  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Having  been  a 
delegate  for  years  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions,  it  quickly  became  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  way  we  search  for  univer- 
sity presidents  offered  significant  lessons 
compared  to  the  way  we  nominate  our  F*resi- 
dential  candidates.  When  our  country 
began.  President  George  Washington  was 
chosen  through  the  Electoral  College  which 
was  designed  much  more  like  a  university 
search  conunittee  than  the  1984  primaries 
and  caucuses. 

Again,  a  traditional  legal  view,  based  on 
the  literal  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
would  tell  us  that  the  Electoral  College  re- 
mains inviolate  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
real  world  tells  us  that  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  little  to  do  with  modem  life. 

A  third  issue  concerns  changing  economic 
conceptions  and  the  law.  In  our  firm's  prac- 
tice, we  counsel  different  industries  and  pro- 
fessions trying  to  adjust  to  the  new  world  of 
deregulation.  We  see  pluses  and  minuses  in 
adapting  to  deregulation  of  communica- 
tions, transportation,  banking  and  medical 
care.  It  is  currently  fashionable  for  some 
economists  to  argue  that  the  all-knowing 
marketplace  is  the  solution  to  all  problems 
and.  as  a  result,  we  see  many  young  lawyers 
who  luiow  the  price  of  everything— and  the 
value  of  nothing.  (Do  you  remember  what 
one  economist  said  to  the  other  economist? 
"It  may  work  in  practice,  but  it  doesn't  woiic 
in  theory.")  But  just  as  many  regulators  of 
the  seventies  were  too  narrow  and  rigid,  so 
many  deregulators  of  the  eighties  are  too 
narrow  and  rigid.  The  pendulum  is  now 
swinging  from  everything  is  prohibited  to 
everything  is  permitted,  from  the  overregu- 
lation  of  the  seventies  to  what  could  become 
the  anarchy  of  the  nineties. 

What  is  needed— and  has  begun  at  some  of 
your  schools— is  a  new  and  more  subtle  form 
of  legal  analysis  to  assess  how  varying 
amounts  of  intervention  in  markets  really 
work  in  modem  life. 

Each  of  these  questions  is  an  example 
where  law.  which  is  the  indispensable  in- 
strument for  orderly  change  in  our  govern- 
ance, has  almost  became  a  bystander,  an  ob- 
server, a  non-participant.  While  all  of  us 
have  been  l(K>king  for  what  is  permitted  and 
what  is  prohibited  in  our  law  libraries,  we 
failed  to  look  out  the  window  where  other 
things  were  happening. 
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When  we  look  in  the  books  to^read  the 
Constitution,  we  leam  that  the  Constitution 
is  subject  to  amendment  only  through  spe- 
cific, prescribed  procedures.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  sometimes  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  amended  without  any  of  us  realiz- 
ing it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Elec- 
toral College,  this  happens  through  the  evo- 
lution of  political  practices,  and  sometimes, 
this  happens  when  the  Constitution  is 
amended  by  technology.  Then  it  happens  si- 
lently and  instantly. 

For  example,  consider  the  relevance  of  po- 
litical jurisdictions.  When  the  technology  of 
television  developed,  the  television  and  ad- 
vertising industries  quickly  saw  that  televi- 
sion signals  did  not  correspond  with  politi- 
cal boundaries.  A  television  signal  spreads 
through  the  air  in  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  sixty  miles.  Viewers  of  a  signal  broad- 
cast from  my  hometown  of  Chicago  live  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Cook  County  sub- 
urbs, the  other  five  county  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago,  and  in  other  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin.  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Thff 
same  situation  exists  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  across  our  national  boundaries 
into  Canada  and  Mexico.  When  this  l)ecame 
apparent,  the  broadcasting  and  television 
industries  quickly  acted.  They  drew  their 
own  map.  ignoring  city,  county,  state  and 
national  boundary  lines,  and  divided  the 
country  into  211  ADI's— Areas  of  Dominant 
Influence.  They  didn't  call  for  a  Constitu- 
tional convention  or  iiersuade  Congress  to 
change  any  laws.  They  simply  threw  away 
the  official  governmental  maps  and  bound- 
aries and  adapted  to  tfe  new  technology,  by 
defining  their  business  in  terms  of  ADI's,  in- 
steaul  of  cities,  counties,  states,  and  the 
nation. 

In  government,  however,  we  haven't 
acted— or  reacted  to  the  new  technology. 

For  example,  government  failed  to  act  and 
react  while  television  fundamentally  altered 
the  balance  between  our  three  branches  of 
government.  Only  one  branch,  the  Execu- 
tive, has  access  to  television  on  its  own 
terms,  essentially  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  Congress  now  knows  that  televi- 
sion fundamentally  altered  legislative  de- 
bates. The  other  day.  Senator  Howard 
Baker  observed  that  Senators  do  not  need 
to  participate  much  In  Senate  debates  these 
days  because  "if  no  one  listens,  the  Senators 
don't  care  because  they  go  outside  the 
Senate  floor  and  someone  will  listen  to 
them  with  a  television  camera. " 

While  Presidents  and  Senators  learned 
about  television,  most  academics  have  been 
slow  learners,  and  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
impact  of  television. 

Suppose  I  gave  you  a  test  with  this  multi- 
ple choice  question:  Which  of  the  following 
is  the  most  influential  educational  institu- 
tion in  America?  (a)  Harvard  (b)  Yale  (c) 
the  University  of  California  (d)  Northwest- 
em  University  (e)  Notre  Dame  University 
(f)  Your  own  University  (g)  None  of  the 
above. 

The  correct  answer  is  (g)  None  of  the 
above:  the  correct  answer  is  television. 

Watching  television  is  how  most  Ameri- 
cans spend  most  of  their  time— close  to 
eight  hours  a  day  in  the  average  home. 
Most  Americans  now  receive  most  of  their 
information  through  broadcasting.  Aa  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Barber  observes: 

■'The  community  of  citizens  governing 
themselves  face-to-face  has  given  way  to  the 
mass  society,  and  live  talk  has  been  replaced 
by  telecommunications.  Once  a  nation  of 
talkers,  we  have  turned  into  a  nation  of 
watchers— once  doers,  we  have  become  view- 
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ers— and  the  effect  on  our  democracy  has 
been  profound." 

Yes.  the  effect  on  political  processes  has 
l)een  more  profound  than  any  other  techno- 
logical change  since  the  printing  press.  And 
its  effect  on  the  democratic  process,  its 
effect  on  law,  its  effect  on  government,  and 
its  effect  on  politics  all  are  a  set  of  questions 
which  call  for  more  attention  from  the  best 
legal  minds  in  America. 

Television  does  enlighten  citizens  and 
does  advance  the  democratic  process  In  ways 
far  l)eyond  the  capacity  of  any  other 
medium.  Television's  coverage  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  the  impeachment  hear- 
ings gave  the  American  people  more  than  a 
civics  lesson;  it  also  gave  them  front  row 
seats  in  the  hearing  room  and  a  sense  of  un- 
paralleled participation.  The  Presidential 
det>ates,  with  all  their  faults,  do  bring  the 
candidates  into  millions  of  homes  and  offer 
citizens  a  first-hand  chance  to  evaluate  the 
candidates. 

But.  with  all  the  advances  through  this 
powerful  medium,  there  are  also  setbacks  to 
the  democratic  process.  Theodore  White, 
the  best  historian-Journalist  in  our  time, 
said  it  best  when  he  wrote  last  year  that  the 
flood  of  money  that  gushes  into  politics  to 
buy  television  time  is  the  pollution  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  propose  that  you  law  professors  address, 
analyze,  and  reflect  on  this  question:  What 
is  the  best  way  to  harness  this  great  gift  of 
television  to  improve  and  advance  the  elec- 
toral process?  You  have  the  expertise,  ana- 
lytical skills,  and  vision  to  find  ways— consti- 
tutional ways  consistent  with  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms— to  achieve  four  goals: 

First:  To  promote  rational  political  discus- 
sion in  Presidential  campaigns. 

Second:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  run  for  political  office,  especial- 
ly to  buy  television  time. 

Third:  To  shorten  campaigns. 

Fourth:  To  assure  basic  access  to  televi- 
sion for  all  significant  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Let  us  examine  each  goal. 

First,  to  promote  rational  political  discus- 
sion in  Presidential  campaigns.  Sophisticat- 
ed campaign  strategists  and  political  con- 
sultants now  create  commercials  and  spots 
which  dominate  the  airwaves  at  a  cost  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  my  own  State 
of  Illinois  in  the  recent  Senate  election,  our 
major  candidates.  Paul  Simon  and  Chuck 
Percy,  found  our  Illinois  situation  even 
worse  than  usual.  A  California  business- 
man—unathorized  by  Simon— spent  more 
than  1.1  million  dollars  of  his  own  money  to 
"help"  Simon  by  buying  radio  and  television 
commercials  that  attacked  Percy.  Although 
Simon  disavowed  the  ads,  he  could  not  stop 
them.  A  law.  which  1  think  could  be  drafted 
to  satisfy  Constitutional  tests,  is  needed  to 
stop  not  only  this  form  of  assault  on  the 
democratic  process,  but  to  stop  all  political 
commercials.  John  O'Toole,  Chairman  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  advertising  agen- 
cies, Foote.  Cone  and  Belding,  put  the  Issue 
in  plain  English:  "The  time  has  come  to 
stop  trivializlhg  the  electoral  process  by 
equating  a  candidate  and  a  public  office 
with  an  antiperspirant  and  an  armpit.  It  is 
time  to  stop  selling  television  spots  to  politi- 
cal candidates." 

Second,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  run  for  political  office,  especial- 
ly to  buy  television  time.  Once  the  major 
Presidential  candidates  are  nominated,  they 
now  receive  more  than  $40  million  in  public 
fui^ds  for  the  campaign.  In  19S4,  most  of 
that   money   went   to   purchase   television 
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time,  almost  all  of  it  to  purchase  commer- 
cials of  thirty  or  sixty  seconds.  In  the  pri- 
maries, approximately  $85  million  was 
raised  and  spent  by  the  candidates,,  mostly 
for  conunerclals. 

Presidents  of  the  television  age,  starting 
with  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy, 
saw  the  problem  coming  and  urged  reform. 
Now,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the 
problem  is  more  than  twenty  times  worse. 
Why  on  earth  should  the  American  people 
spend  millions  out  of  the  public  treasury  so 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates can  flood  the  air  with  thirty  second 
television  commercials  contributing  nothing 
to  political  enlightenment?  If  this  money  is 
to  be  spent,  at  least  let  us  insist  that  the  - 
candidates  appear  live  to  deal  with  issues.  I 
ask  you  to  search  for  ways,  constitutional 
ways,  to  eliminate  this  pollution  of  democ- 
racy, and  use  this  great  medium  to  inform 
and  enlighten,  us. 

If  you  are  not  indignant  at  the  current  sit- 
uation, I  remind  you  of  what  Kipling  did 
not  say:  "If  you  can  keep  your  head  while 
all  others  about  you  are  losing  theirs, 
maybe  you  don't  understand  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation." 

Third,  to  shorten  campaigns.  If  you've 
ever  been  in  Great  Britain  during  a  political 
campaign,  you  saw  campaign  periods  strictly 
limited  to  a  three-week  period  during  which 
no  candidate  can  buy  television  time.  In- 
stead, the  parties  are  allocated  an  amount 
of  political  time  on  the  air  to  use'as  they 
wish— with  the  parties  sharing  the  time  and 
taking  their  own  cases  to  the  voters.  No 
commercials.  No  payments  for  time.  And 
Western  civilization  was  not  impaired— and 
has  survived. 

Fourth,  to  assure  basic  access  to  television 
for  all  significant  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  As  you  luiow.  our  Feder- 
al Communications  Act  requires  that  all 
candidates  for  the  same  office  be  treated 
equally  by  broadcasters.  This  means  that  if 
a  broadcaster  gives  or  sells  time  to  one  can- 
didate, time  must  be  made  available  on  the 
same  terms  to  his  or  her  opponent.  There 
are  certain  exceptions  for  news  programs 
and  interviews.  The  Presidential  Debates, 
with  which  I  was  deeply  involved  in  1976 
and  1980.  were  conducted  under  regulatory 
and  judicial  interpretations  of  these  excep- 
tions—an interesting  legal  story,  but  too 
long  to  go  into  here.  I  believe  that  not  all 
candidates  need  to  be  treated  equally:  there 
were  229  candidates  for  President  in  1984; 
not  all  of  them  were  serious.  How  can  we 
distinguish  between  serious,  significant  can- 
didates—and the  others?  How  do  we  do  this 
under  the  law,  under  the  Constitution, 
under  our  sense  of  fundamental  fairness? 

While  the  courts  have  dealt  with  some  of 
these  Issues,  the  law  remains  murky. 

These  four  goals  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
analysis,  research,  and  thought  which  legal 
scholars  give  to  other  questions  every  year. 
While  I  do  not  read  widely  in  the  law  re- 
views these  days,  I  do  skim  the  tables  of 
contents,  and  I  find  bountiful  articles  on 
the  finer,  esoteric  points  of  law  such  as:  (1) 
Can  a  policeman  look  under  a  blanket  in  the 
automobile  trunk  when  he  stops  a  suspi- 
cious driver  who  may  be  carrying  drugs?  (2) 
Protected  "puffery"  in  commercial  speech. 
(3)  The  application  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  to  an  unending  stream  of  actions.  (4) 
Liability  of  construction  lenders  to  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors  and  materialmen. 
While  these  issues  are  worthy  of  your  skills, 
I  suggest  that  basic  issues  involving  the 
effect  of  the  electronic  media  on  politics 
and  governance  deserve  equal  time. 
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Why  do  I  suggest  that  this,  issue  of  televi- 
sion and  politics  be  examined  in  the  law 
schools?  Because  law  schools  are  unique  in- 
stitutions in  our  society,  unlike  any  other 
part  of  the  academic  world..  As  one  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  several  major 
American  universities.  I  see  excellent  gradu- 
ate scbools  whose  function  is  to  train  teach- 
ers to  impart  knowledge  of  Engli^  Litbra- 
ture.  I  see  excellent  schools  where  engineers 
and  scientists  are  trained  to  /;reate  new 
technological  progress.  I  s^  business  and 
management  experts  trained  through  MBA 
programs  to  riin  complex  business  ihdt 
public  organizations.  I  see  excellent  medical 
M,,  schools  tcAIn  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
help  keep  our  good  health  and  preserve  and 
prolong  life.  These  are  essential,  vital  and 
vali^ble  contributions  to  our  society. 

put  law  schools  are  unique.  A  law  school 
is  the  only  place  where  the  life  of  the  mind 
is  joined  with  the  practical,  real  world 
search  for  justice,  for  ethical  values,  for 
fairness,  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  principles  of  a  free  society.  As 
the  world  of  technology  becomes  more  and 
more  complete,  yoiir  unique  competence  as 
professors  of  law  is  called  uix>n  to  reconcile 
these  precious  values  with  the  technological 
revolution  and  the  Information  Age. 

In  only  two  years  we  approach  the  bicen- 
tennial of  our  Constitution  to  celebrite 
what  the  Jeffersons,  Franklins,  and  Madi- 
sons  gave  us  In  1787.  Where  are  the  1987 
Jeffersons,  Franklins  and  Madisons?  I  hope 
some  of  you  are  in  this  room  today. 

I  was  lucky  in  law  school  to  have  some 
wise  teachers  who  passed  on  enduring  les- 
sons to  me.  Some  may  say  that  these  lessons 
have  little  to  do  with  the  law— and  others 
may  say  they  have  everything  to  do  with 
the  law.  My  law  professors,  some  of  whom 
are  here  today,  taught  me  the  value  of  civil- 
ity in  dealing  with  contentious  matters,  the 
need  for  respect  for  opposing  views,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  lifetime  learning 
after  law  school.  Some  statements  still  ring 
through  my  memory,  such  as:  "Civilization 
advances  when  what  had  been  {>erceived  as 
a  misfortune  comes  to  be  perceived  as  an  in- 
justice .  .  ."  and  "the  challenge  is  to  become 
one  in  spirit— if  not  necessarily  in  opinion." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  accompa- 
nied my  boss  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  when  he 
addressed  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  on  December  28,  1953.  He  spoke  of 
the  need  for  justness  .  .  .  and  the  need  for  a 
compassionate  eye  and  a  strong  arm  to  see 
that  each  individual,  no  matter  how  weak  or 
unappealing,  is  dealt  with  fairly  and  justly. 
And  he  reminded  law  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity's essential  mission:  to  search  for 
truth  ^d  to  communicate  that  truth  to  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Today,  more  than  thirty  years  later,  two 
of  my  daughters  and  my  son-in-law— all  law- 
yers-are here  as  part  of  a  succeeding  gen- 
eration. To  them— and  to  you— I  leave  the 
words  of  a  great  teacher.  Professor  John 
Fairbank,  about  the  student-teacher  rela- 
tionship and  the  debts  a  student  owes  a 
teacher:  "For  all  students  who  feel  indebted 
to  their  teachers,  the  rule  is  'Don't  feel  you 
should  try  to  pay  It  back.  Instead,  pass  it 
on.'  "• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
MONTH 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  which 
would  designate  April  1985  as  "Nation- 
al School  Library  Month." 

School  libraries  from  the  elementary 
to  the  university  level  play  a  vital  role 
in  educating  America's  students.  A 
school  library  today,  as  in  years  past, 
often  provides  children  with  their  first 
access  to  books.  School  libraries 
staffed  by  talented,  dedicated  profes- 
sional librarians  can  instill  in  yoimg 
people  a  love  of  reading  which  lasts  a 
lifetime.  In  addition,  the  modem 
school  library  is  equipped  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  media  resources,  includ- 
ing computers,  audiovisual  aidis,  mate- 
rials for  the  handicapped,  and  works 
of  art,  to  students  of  all  educational 
levels. 

The  ability  to  continue  to  expand 
collections  and  develop  new  resources 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  teach- 
ers and  students  depends,  in  part,  on 
the  public  recognition  of  the  fine  serv- 
ices provided  by  school  lilM'aries.  By 
proclaiming  April  1985  as  "National 
School  Library  Month"  we  can  help 
generate  public  support  and  recogni- 
tion for  school  libraries.  We  may  also 
help  to  spark  a  renewed  interest  in 
reading  and  learning  among  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
showing  support  for  school  libraries  by 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KlNG 
HOLIDAY  COMMISSION 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  ItrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  honor  of  being  in- 
cluded in  a  group  of  individuals  in  At- 
lanta, GA,  who  were  sworn  in  as  com- 
missioners of  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission.  This 
Commission  is  charged  with  coordinat- 
ing ceremonies  and  activities  through- 
out the  United  States  relating  to  the 
first  observance  of  the  Federal  legal 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  great  civil 
rights  leader.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  re- 
marks at  the  Atlanta  ceremony. 

The  central  feature  of  American  political 
history  has  been  a  deep  tension  between 
populism  tuid  elitism;  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  need;  between  economic 
and  political  oligarchs  and  the  [>eople.  In  no 
other  area  has  this  tension  been  more  tragic 
than  in  the  relations  between  black  man 
and  white  man.  A  nation  founded  on  the 
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eternal  truth,  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  was  torn  apart  and  nearly  collapsed 
when  this  truth  collided  with  the  Southern, 
white  slave-owner,  resulting  in  a  bloody  civil 
war. 

The  civil  rights  movement,  as  we  all  know, 
did  not  end  with  Lincoln.  In  fact,  he  un- 
leashed a  flood-tide  so  powerful  that  many 
of  those  who  would  keep  the  black  man  and 
woman  down  have  drowned  or  are  barely 
clinging  to  the  last  unsubmerged  rocks.  And 
one  of  the  greatest  descendants  of  Lincoln 
was  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a  man  who 
also  had  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
Implications  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. King  was  an  instmiment  of  freedom. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been 
able  to  prove  that  history  is  not  always 
slower  than  the  men  who  try  to  make  It.  He 
was  also,  like  Lincoln,  destroyed  just  as  his 
revolution  reached  its  apogee.  Yet,  before 
he  was  killed.  King  had  successfully  turned 
his  tremendous  powers  of  leadership,  orga- 
nization and  persuasion  on  the  pernicious 
structure  of  racial  segregation.  He  success- 
fully built  a  broad  consensus  in  this  country 
that  that  structure  must  be  brought  down. 

&Iany  words  will  be  spoken  today  on  the 
virtues  of  Bdartin  Luther  King,  but  there  is 
one  important  aspect  of  his  life  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  particularly  for  many  of 
my  conservative  friends.  King  worked 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
defending  the  law  of  the  land  as  it,  in  the 
end.  defended  him.  As  Professor  Harry 
Jaffa,  an  ers^hile  speechwriter  for  Barry 
Goldwater.  pointed  out  in  a  fascinating 
essay  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  King's 
death.  "Those  who  arrested  King  were  the 
lawbreakers.  Jim  Crow  never  was  law.  .  .  . 
Hitler  and  Stalin  may  have  embodied  the 
unjust  law  in  their  evil  regimes,  but  Bull 
Connor  never  embodied  the  positive  law  of 
the  United  States,  which  under  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  consistenl^  with  natural  jus- 
tice." 

Where  does  the  civil 
from  here?  I  would  Ilk 
Reagan  continue  the 
Poverty"  with  a  prograiS' that  uses  private 
incentives  to  revitalize  our  cities  and  wrest 
the  poor  from  government  dependence.  En- 
terprise Zones  are  at  the  heart  of  this  strat- 
egy—which also  includes  home  ownership 
programs  and  tax  relief  for  the  working 
poor— and  I  am  proud  to  note  that  Gover- 
nor Tom  Kean  is  already  advancing  this 
reform  at  the  state  level  in  New  Jersey. 

This  strategy  would  mobilize  the  most  dy- 
namic and  creative  source  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change:  the  private  enterprise  sector. 
I  support  Robert  Kennedy's  remarks  in  1967 
that  "to  ignore  the  potential  of  private  en- 
terprise is  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  with 
a  single  platoon  while  great  armies  are  left 
to  stand  aside." 

We  can  never  forget  the  unemployed  in 
the  inner  cities  who  have  not  fully  shared  in 
America's  prosperity.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
gradualism  and  delay;  the  President  has  a 
mandate  to  end  long  years  of  economic  ne- 
glect. And  I  believe  the  American  civil  rights 
revolution  will  not  be  complete  uptll  we 
fully  assimilate  blacks  and  other  minorities 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  American  econo- 
my by  putting  all  Americans  back  to  work. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 
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YEAR  OF  THE  TEACHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  pro- 
claiming   1985   as   the   "Year   of   the 
Teacher." 

There  are  more  than  3  million  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  teaching  at 
every  level  of  education.  These  teach- 
ers are  the  most  critical  link  in  the 
educational  process.  It  is  their  job  to 
bring  together  the  learner  and  the 
skills,  information  and  knowledge  that 
the  learner  seeks  to  attain. 

The  teaching  profession  as  a  whole 
is  performing  in  a  dedicated  and  exem- 
plary manner.  However,  teachers  fre- 
quently do  not  receive  the  recognition, 
rewards  and  respect  that  their  impor- 
tant role  and  their  outstanding  per- 
formance merits.  IDesignating  1985  as 
the  "Year  of  the  Teacher,"  which 
would  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  other  activities,  is  one 
small  way  to  express  the  Nation's  grat- 
itude to  its  teachers  and  to  elevate 
them  in  the  public's  esteem.  A  largely 
symbolic  act,  such  as  this  resolution, 
certainly  does  not  replace- the  need  to 
devote  adequate  resources  to  educa- 
tion in  general  and  teachers  in  par- 
ticular. Nevertheless,  it  can  be  a  signif- 
icant stimulus  for  improving  educa- 
tional excellence  and  for  recognizing 
the  contributions  and  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's teachers. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  which  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  teachers  to 
our  Nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  friend  is  truer  than  the  friend 
who  stands  forth  in  your  hour  of  need 
and  risks  all  that  he  has.  The  Turkish 
Brigade  clearly  took  such  risks  to  save 
the  lives  of  Americans.  In  fact,  these 
forces,  along  with  their  American 
counterparts,  were  honored  with  a 
Distinguished  Unit  CiUtion  by  Con- 
gress. This  was  the  first  time  In  histo- 
ry that  such  an  honor  was  afforded  to 
troops  of  another  nation. 

I  think  that  we  in  Congress  should 
pause  to  honor  those  of  other  nations 
who  gave  their  lives  to  defend  the 
American  way  of  life.  Clearly,  the 
members  of  the  Turkish  Brigade  de- 
serve such  recognition.  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  great  service  done  this 
nation  by  those  fine  soldiers. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


;A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TURKISH 
'  BRIGADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
m  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  anniversary  of  a  proud  service 
rendered  this  country  on  the  field  of 
battle.  On  January  25,  1951,  soldiers  of 
Turkey,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Americans  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations,  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  Fighting 
hand  to  hand  combat  in  savage  cold 
for  many  days  and  nights,  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Americans  and  Turks 
held  off  an  enemy  advance  that  could 
have  entrapped  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  In  the  words  of  General 
Walton  H.  Walker,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  whose  lives  were  spared. 
"You  have  saved  the  8th  Army  and 
the  9th  Army  Corps  from  encircle- 
ment and  the  U.S.  2d  Division  from  de- 
struction." 


VETERANS'  PREFERENCE  BILL 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WXST  VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve preserves  one  important  aspect  of 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  which 
was  passed  during  the  78th  Congress. 
Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
98th  Congress,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  and  necessary  step  in  insur- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  act's  original 
intent— to  protect  and  show  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  provides 
that  Federal  agencies  may  not  sepa- 
rate a  veterans'  preference  eligible 
from  the  position  of  guard,  messenger, 
elevator  operator,  and  custodian,  be- 
cause of  a  contract  award.  The  bill 
also  gives  priority  to  preference  eligi- 
ble when  vacancies  occur  or  new  posi- 
tions are  available.  Due  to  a  technical 
interpretation  by  certain  Government 
agencies  which  dictates  that  guards 
and  uniformed  officers  be  given  sepa- 
rate classifications,  this  bill  will  make 
it  clear  that  "guards"  and  "uniformed 
officers"  are  synonymous. 

TechnicaUy.  title  V.  section  3310. 
provides  that  competition  for  the  posi- 
tions of  guard,  messenger,  elevator  op- 
erator, and  custodian,  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, will  be  restricted  to  veterans'  pref- 
erence eligibles.  as  long  as  preference 
eliglbles  are  available.  However,  in 
recent  years,  the  opportunity  for  vet- 
erans to  obtain  secure  employment  in 
these  four  restricted  positions  has 
been  decreasing.  A  major  reason  for 
this  decrease  is  the  conversion  of 
many  of  these  positions  to  contract 
performance.  My  bill  addresses  the 
route  of  this  decrease  is  an  attempt  to 
shore  up  the  provisions  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Preference  Act. 

We  must  not  forget  this  Govern- 
ment's  longstanding   commitment   to 
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our  Nation's  veterans,  a  commitment 
which  recognizes  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution these  men  and  women  have 
made  to  our  country.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  veterans  who  served  this 
country— to  ensure  the  security  of  our 
ideals— by  ignoring  special  protections 
which  were  instituted  to  show  our 
commitment  and  appreciation. 

I  realize  that  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  handicapped  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  impact  of  a  blanket 
prohibition  on  contracting  out  these 
positions,  on  their  ability  to  contract 
with  the  Government  for  certain  serv- 
ices. I  am  confident  that  this  bill  fa- 
vorably addresses  these  legitimate  con- 
cepis,  while  still  upholding  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  In  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Mervyn  Dymally. 
William  Clay,  Mickey  Leland. 
Austin  Murphy,  Richard  Shelby, 
Steny  Hoyer,  Denny  Smith,  Marcy 
Kaptur,  J.  Roy  Rowland,  Michael 
BiLiRAKis.  David  Bonior.  Sonny 
Montgomery.  Don  Sunixjuist.  Harley 
Staggers.  Joe  Kolter,  Matthew  Mar- 
tinez, and  Richard  Durbin,  Members 
who  have  consistently  demonstrated 
their  commitment  to  veterans.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
support  this  opportunity  to  say  "We 
have  not  forgotten.  "• 


INSPIRATION  FROM  A 
HEAVYWEIGHT 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
■     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  to  man's  capacity  to 
reach  out  and  care  for  another  less 
fortunate  and  make  a  world  of  differ- 
ence lies  In  my  Second  District  of  Ne- 
braska. It's  known  everywhere— Boys 
Town.  On  February  6.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  special  program  called  Horatio 
Alger  Day.  honoririg  Horatio  Alger's 
type  of  hero,  the  one  he  wrote  about 
in  more  than  100  books  who  against 
all  odds  rose  from  rags  to  riches,  and 
became  a  finer,  more  sensitive  human 
being  in  the  process. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  the  former 
Olympic  gold  medalist  and  later  world 
heavyweight  boxing  champion.  George 
Foreman,  who  is  now  a  minister  in 
Houston.  TX.  George  was  made  one  of 
the  Horatio  Alger  Association  of  Dis- 
tinguished Americans  inductees  In 
1984.  He  started  as  the  youngest  son 
of  a  lady  barber  in  the  "bloody  fifth 
ward"  of  Houston,  and  was  one  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents  and  high  school 
dropouts  who  went  Into  the  Job  Corps 
Program  in  the  1960's. 

His  Boys  Town  appearance  offered 
him  an  occasion  to  tell  another  side  of 
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American  business,  as  he  wound  up  in 
the  Parks  Urban  Job  Corps  Center 
near  Pleasanton.  CA.  which  was  oper- 
ated by  Litton  Industries.  Inc.  Lltton's 
founder,  the  late  Charles  B.  "Tex" 
Thornton,  believed  poverty  was  not  so 
much  lack  of  money,  but  lack  of  em- 
ployable skills,  and  he  turned  away 
from  the  traditional  direction  of  a 
business  to  test  a  company's  expertise 
against  a  rising  sociological  problem. 
More  than  14.000  youngsters  from 
e\ery  State  were  in  that  center,  about 
9.500  of  them  going  into  jobs  for 
which  they  were  trained,  and  George 
Foreman  was  only  the  most  famous 
success  story  of  them  all.  Thornton 
sensed  something  si>eclal  about 
George  and  assigned  a  former  Nebras- 
kan.  retired  USAF  Col.  Barney  Old- 
field  to  be  available  to  him.  to  counsel 
him.  to  help  him  as  he  was  a  most  con- 
fused and  much  troubled  youth.  Old- 
field  was  with  him  In  Mexico  City 
when  he  won  the  gold  medal  in  1968. 
in  Jamaica  with  him  when  he  won  the 
championship  from  Joe  Frazier  In 
1973.  and  In  Zaire  In  Africa  with  him 
when  he  lost  his  crown  to  Muhammad 
Ali  in  1974— but  they  have  stayed  to- 
gether as  George  has  found  this  new 
and  constructive  direction  for  his  life. 
One  of  the  last  things  Thornton  did 
before  he  died  was  to  nominate  his 
successor  as  chairman  of  Litton  for 
the  Horatio  Alger  Award.  He.  Fred  W. 
O'Green,  a  onetime  high  school  clari- 
net player  in  Mason  City.  lA.  had  that 
honor  conferred  on  him  In  1983.  When 
Foreman  was  named  for  the  Horatio 
Alger  class  of  1984.  In  sentimental 
memory  of  the  difference  Litton  In- 
dustries had  made  In  his  life,  he  asked 
that  O'Green  be  his  presenter,  and 
O'Green  gave  him  his  trophy. 

And  as  frosting  on  the  cake,  George 
told  one  of  the  Boys  Town  students  In 
his  audience  Anthony  Cardenas,  that 
he  will  be  going  to  New  York  on  April 
10,  to  recleve  a  $5,000  Horatio  Alger 
Scholarship. 

That  my  colleagues  may  know  that 
there  are  indeed  happy  endings  the 
best  kind  being  those  continuing  with 
no  end  In  sight— and  for  those  who 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the  legisla- 
tion we  enact  here  actually  reaches 
out  and  touches  people,  I  commend 
for  their  reading  George  Foreman's  re- 
marks as  delivered  at  Boys  Town,  NE, 
February  6,  1985: 

Remarks  or  George  Foreman  at  the  Hora- 
tio Alger  Day  roR  Students  Program. 
Boys  Town.  NE 

Father  Hupp  and  my  new  Boys  Town 
friends:  One  of  the  lasting  dividends  of 
having  been  champion  of  the  world  is  that  I 
get  invited  to  places  like  Boys  Town  which 
gives  me  a  chance  to  be  with  people  like 
you.  Being  world  champion  entitles  you  to 
claim  everywhere  as  your  home.  One  is 
never  a  stranger.  He's  never  without  friends 
somewhere.  Somebody  is  always  glad  to  see 
you.  Somebody  always  wants  to  talk  with 
you.  You  hear  from  people  all  over  this 
Earth.  Some  are  proud  to  be  seen  with  you. 
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They  tell  their  friends  what  we've  talked 
about— the  laughs  we've  had  together,  or 
the  troubles  that  we  have  shared. 

People  in  sports— especially  professional 
sports— are  always  talked  about  a  lot  In 
terms  of  money.  Money  has  its  importance, 
but  the  real  riches  if  you  are  lucky,  are 
when  you  emerge  from  whatever  you've 
done  with  the  respect  or  other  human 
beings— to  have  fought  the  fair  fight,  to 
have  taken  your  lumps  and  survived,  to 
have  been  admired  as  a  competitor,  and  to 
still  be  admired  after  competition. 

One  of  the  things  having  the  champion- 
ship teaches  you  is  that  sooner  or  later, 
you'll  have  to  do  something  about  what 
comes  after  that.  Nobody  can  ever  keep 
something  like  a  championship,  or  be  a  win- 
ning team  forever.  Somewhere  out  there, 
somebody  or  some  group  or  team  is  going  to 
take  it  away  from  you,  and  you  will  be  a 
loser.  There  are  many  lessons  in  losing,  the 
biggest  one  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  stay  a 
loser,  that's  your  decision.  It  needn't  be  so. 
There's  always  life  that  is  going  on,  and  In 
that  life  there's  always  the  possibility  that 
it  can  be  better  beyond  where  you  are  now. 
If  you  learn  to  put  an  occasional  loss  down 
as  Just  a  happening  along  the  road  to  be  put 
behind  you,  and  go  on,  you  can  probably  be 
a  big  winner  and  find  ways  to  win  forever. 
Here  at  Boys  T^wn,  you  are  being  prepared 
for  what  comes  liter. 

When  they  askdd  me  if  I  would  come  to 
Boys  Town  today  and  represent  the  Horatio 
Alger  Association  of  Distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, I  was  putting  my  coat  on  while  I  was 
still  on  the  phone,  and  was  ready  to  run  for 
the  airport  the  minute  I  hung  up.  They  s&ld 
I  had  a  little  more  time  than  that,  as  it 
wasn't  scheduled  until  today. 

There  was  a  time  In  my  life  when  Boys 
Town  was  a  kind  of  dream.  As  I  had  heard 
about  it.  If  you  make  it  to  the  gate  out 
there,  they'd  tell  you  to  come  in.  Once  In. 
they  fed  you.  cared  for  you,  taught  you. 
guided  you.  and  made  sure  when  you  came 
of  age,  you  would  be  man  and  count  for 
something. 

In  the  bloody  fifth  ward  of  Houston, 
Texas,  where  I  grew  up,  it  was  like  comedi- 
an Danny  Thomas  once  described  his  home- 
town: Everybody  had  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty—to die  In  the  electric  chair.  We  did  all  of 
what  kids  think  are  great  adventures,  hus- 
tled pool  games,  did  shoplifting,  had  fights. 
I  was  already  an  alcoholic  when  I  was  ten 
years  old.  Nobody  forced  me  to  drink  that 
cheap  wine.  It  was  my  own  idea,  and  I  chose 
to  do  it  myself.  I  was  a  big  kid,  did  a  lot  of 
street  brawling.  It  was  great  preparatory 
training  for  what  I  would  become  as  a  teen- 
ager, a  mugger. 

Not  long  ago,  I  took  my  son  with  me  back 
to  that  old  fifth  ward.  I  wanted  him  to  see 
the  houses  we  lived  In— my  mother,  my 
brothers,  and  sisters.  I  took  him  there  and 
showed  him  where  I  had  been  on  the  run 
and  crawled  under  to  hide  when  the  police 
were  looking  for  me  with  dogs.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  it's  like  to  be  lying  there 
alone  In  the  dark,  with  not  too  much  ma- 
neuver room,  trapped,  and  out  there  in  the 
night  you  hear  police  shouting,  and  dogs 
snarling  and  barking,  and  you  are  the  focus 
of  their  attention?  I  don't  recommend  it.  My 
little  boy  got  quieter  and  quieter  as  I  told 
him  about  it,  and  that  it  had  happened 
right  there,  and  to  his  father. 

You  see.  he  wasn't  bom  until  after  I  had 
been  champion  of  the  world.  In  his  mind, 
that's  where  I'd  come  from.  Now  he  was 
having  to  make  a  big  adjustment  in  his 
thoughts  about  his  father.  He  had  to  in- 
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elude  ita^  old  bloody  fifth  ward,  being 
under  that  house,  hiding  from  cops  and 
dogs.  Not  so  with  me.  I  knew  that's  where 
I'd  come  from. 

If  you've  had  a  starting  point  like  that,  ev- 
erything would  seem  bound  to  get  better.  I 
didn't  realize  it  there  In  the  dark— but  when 
there  were  troubled  times  later— I  could  re- 
member being  alone  there  under  that  old 
house  and  not  far  from  those  dogs.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  put  as  much  distance  as 
one  is  able  from  a  repetition  of  such  experi- 
ences. But  if  you  have  known  such  things, 
never  forget  them  either. 

Life  teaches  you  about  alternatives.  There 
is  never  only  one  way  to  go.  or  only  one  way 
to  do  anything.  When  I  was  a  kid— the 
friends  I  had  as  well  as  myself— we  alj 
thought  the  bad  alternatives  were  the  ways 
to  go.  There  were  so  many  of  them.  The  bad 
ones  were  so  easy.  Either  we  weren't  looking 
too  much  for  the  good  alternatives,  or  we 
were  turned  off  them  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  usually  work  Involved  If  they  were  to  be 
realized.  Only  suckers  worked,  we  thought— 
and  we  had  some  basis  for  believing  that.  I 
used  to  get  hired  to  unload  trucks  at  a  ware- 
house and  they  said  they'd  pay  me  $1.25  an 
hour.  When  I  was  paid,  I  got  a  dollar  an 
hour  and  they  kept  the  25  cents.  That  told 
me  one  was  a  fool  to  do  physical  labor.  It 
was  easier  to  steal  except— if  we  thought 
about  it— there  were  risks  involved— things 
like  Jail  and  reform  school.  As  I  was  making 
one  bad  alternative  selection  after  another, 
they  were  closing  in  on  me.  I  was  finally 
given  a  choice  of  either  going  to  jail  or  to 
the  Job  Corps.  Job  Corps  was  a  place  where 
we  were  taught  employable  skills.  I  was  to 
be  in  two  of  them — one  in  Grants  Pass. 
Oregon,  and  the  other  In  Pleasanton.  Cali- 
fornia, near  San  Francisco. 

I'd  been  the  usual  bad  boy  one  day  in 
Oregon,  and  the  center  director  told  me,  as 
punishment,  to  dig  a  big  deep  hole.  That 
ground  was  hard.  I  was  digging  and  sweat- 
ing like  a  water  fountain.  When  I  finally  got 
done  with  the  hole,  they  told  me  what  it 
was  for,  that's  where  they  were  going  to  put 
the  Camp  Flagpole.  Because  I  had  dug  the 
hole,  after  the  pole  was  up,  they  let  me  raise 
the  flag  the  first  time.  It  was  there  that 
they  had  told  all  of  us  kids  that  no  matter 
what  we'd  been  called  before,  Chicanos. 
chinks,  niggers— in  that  Job  Corps  Center 
we  were  all  Americans,  and  not  to  forget  it. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  a  deep  impression  that 
made  on  me.  I  felt  so  proud  that  the  coun- 
try into  which  I'd  been  bom  really  included 
me.  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  that  l)efore.  But 
there  in  Oregon  they  told  me  that  even  If  I 
was  a  bad  one— I  was  an  American,  too.  In 
my  mind,  there  had  always  been  a  place 
called  America,  but  I  was  only  a  problem  to 
it.  And  then  there  was  an  even  more  terrible 
thought  which  I  didn't  like  to  have— that  I 
was  an  outsider  because  I'd  chosen  to  be 
one — and  a  bad  one,  too.  That's  not  a  nice 
thought  to  live  with,  and  It  made  me  return 
to  my  old  rebellious  ways.  Soon  they  sent 
me  to  another  Job  Corps  Center,  the  one 
which  was  operated  by  Litton  Industries  in 
California. 

They  were  teaching  me  to  be  an  electronic 
assembler.  Imagine.  George  Foreman,  this 
human  demolition  derby,  doing  some|.hing 
about  building  rather  than  destroying.  They 
told  me  if  I  followed  their  Instructions 
about  putting  a  transistor  radio  together— it 
would  not  only  function,  but  it  would  be 
mine  to  keep.  'To  my  amazement  everything 
they  said  would  come  about,  did  come  about 
and  the  radio  was  mine.  Other  things  they 
told  me  were  also  true.  But  I  was  always  get- 
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ting  in  fights.  One  day  they  sent  me  to  the 
gym  and  I  was  told  every  big  guy  in  the 
place  was  going  to  beat  on  me.  There  was 
nothing  much  in  way  of  punishment  to 
that,  as  I  was  doing  that  kind  of  stuff  in 
alleys  all  the  time.  But  the  alternative  of 
doing  it  in  the  ring  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  If  one  does  it  in  the  ring,  I 
found,  people  holler,  and  cheer,  and  ap- 
plaud. One  thing  led  to  another,  golden 
gloves,  and  then  to  my  total  surprise  a  berth 
on  the  United  States  Olympic  team  in  1968. 
There  In  Mexico  City,  with  half  a  billion 
people  watching  by  satellite,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  a  winner.  They  put 
that  Olympic  Gold  Medal  around  my  neck 
to  prove  it,  and  I  slept  with  it  on  me  that 
night.  I  believe  I  was  the  proudest  American 
anywhere  alive  then.  What  a  long,  long  way 
that  was  from  being  under  that  old  bloody 
fifth  ward  house  with  the  police  and  dogs 
trying  to  find  me.  It  says  a  lot  for  taking  the 
good  alternative,  believe  me— no  matter  how 
unknown  the  way  ahead  may  be  when  you 
do  it. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  it's  an  easy 
step  from  the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  to  the 
heavyweight  boxing  crown.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve it.  There  were  all  those  fights  after  I 
turned  pro  in  towns  where  the  crowds  were 
small,  and  Id  have  to  hock  my  watch  to  get 
to  the  next  town  for  the  next  fight.  But  I 
thought  if  I  hung  In  there,  my  time  would 
come.  It  did.  and  I  won  that  long  sought 
championship.  When  that  happen,  you  are 
no  longer  a  private  person.  Everyone  thinks 
he  knows  you,  has  a  right  to  part  of  you. 
and  there  are  times  when  you  ask  yourself 
whether  you  really  won  it  all.  or  lost  it  all. 
But  that's  also  when  you  begin  to  find  out 
what  you're  made  of,  who  your  friends 
really  are,  who  wants  to  help  shape  you  up, 
and  more  likely,  who  wants  to  shake  you 
down.  The  alternatives  again.  They  increase 
in  number,  the  pricetags  on  the  right  ones 
are  whoppers,  but  the  pricetags  on  the 
wrong  ones  stagger  the  imagination.  One 
day  when  it's  all  behind  you.  you  get  to 
thinking  it  was  almost  like  being  back  under 
that  old  house  hiding  from  the  police  and 
their  dogs.  The  alternatives  had  different 
dimensions,  but  they  were  just  as  fearful— 
the  consequences  even  more  awful. 

But  whatever  I  am  today,  good  or  bad.  it's 
the  sum  total  of  having  gone  through  it  all. 
When  God  asserted  himself  in  my  life,  I  had 
been  all  the  way  down,  all  the  way  up.  and  I 
was  on  the  ropes  again.  He  took  me  over.  In 
boxing— it's  almost  a  tradition  that  some- 
body, or  several  somebodies— have  pieces  of 
you.  a  percentage.  But  God  isn't  much  inter- 
ested in  limited  partnerships,  I've  found.  He 
wants  all  there  is  of  you.  And  for  a  guy  like 
me,  who  has  known  about  every  bad  deal 
there  is— he  made  me  the  best  one  I've  ever 
known.  The  purse  after  his  struggle  to  get 
me  was  the  most  generous  one  there 
is  .  .  .  peace  of  mind. 

Part  of  that  has  come  through  realization 
that  along  my  tortured  trail  others  saw 
things  in  me  I  never  knew  were  there.  One 
of  the  recognitions  was  given  me  only  last 
May  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  occasion  was  my  selection  as  one 
of  ten  people  in  this  whole  country  for  In- 
duction in  the  Horatio  Alger  Association  of 
Distinguished  Americans.  Horatio  Alger 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  books  about 
rising  from  rags  to  riches,  so  these  awards 
are  given  annually  based  on  his  theme  that 
people  by  hard  work  are  capable  of  wirming 
big.  That  one  of  these  would  fall  to  George 
Foreman— that  same  kid  who  had  hid  under 
that  old  house  from  the  police  and  their 
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dogs  had  to  be  one  of  the  most  humbling, 
the  most  unlikely  events  of  all  time.  But,  In 
this  America  which  includes  caring  men  and 
women  who  want  to  help  othe^p^who 
create  places  like  Boys  Town  and  ptkyeople 
like  George  Foreman  on  the  back  and  urge 
him  on,  we  have  to  know  the  accident  of 
birth  has  placed  us  in  a  truly  blessed  comer 
of  the  world.  I'd  like  to  have  you  know  that 
no  matter  how  bleak  it  looked  out  there 
sometimes,  if  you  make  the  good  try,  you'll 
find  more  people  are  paying  attention  than 
you  think  and  wiU  applaud  you,  too. 

That's  a  long,  long  way  from  running 
from  dogs  and  police  and  hiding  under  old 
houses,  believe  me. 

But  let  me  make  some  statements  here 
about  how  many  human  beings  there  are 
out  there  who  are  probably  waiting  to  help, 
if  you  show  some  signs  of  being  worthy  of 
their  help. 

Tex  Thornton  I  thank.  What  a  human 
being  he  was.  His  company  ran  that  Job 
Corps  Center  in  California  where  I  trained. 
He  was  there  that  day  I  put  that  transister 
radio  together.  It  is  often  said  that  business- 
men are  too  busy  to  be  concerned  about 
social  problems— that  social  problems  are 
not  for  business.  But  Tex  Thornton  surely 
didn't  think  that  way.  Over  four  years,  be- 
sides George  Foreman,  he  helped  more  than 
14,000  youngsters  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  most  of  them  got— and  were  able 
to  hold  jobs— In  the  skills  in  which  they 
were  trained.  And  he  didn't  stop  there.  He 
gave  a  3.200-acre  ranch  in  Colorado  to  have 
it  tiumed  into  a  child  caring  haven  for  court 
awarded  victims  of  child  abuse.  After  he 
died  in  1981,  because  of  what  he  did  for  me, 
I  came  on  the  board  of  directors  of  that  es- 
tablishment which  is  called  the  Triple  L 
Youth  Ranch. 

That  man  who  gave  me  my  award  that 
night.  Fred  W.  O'Green,  he  heads  the  sixty- 
eighth  largest  company  in  America,  Litton 
Industries.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  hear 
without  a  hearing  aid  since  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old.  He  never  let  that  stop  him. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  who  said  nice 
things  about  me.  used  to  live  up  over  the 
store  in  an  apartment  which  was  all  his  par- 
ents could  afford  when  he  was  a  boy.  His 
father  had  a  drinking  problem.  When  World 
War  II  bagan.  President  Reagan's  eyesight 
was  so  poor,  he  was  barely  able  to  qualify 
for  military  service.  But  he  wanted  to  serve 
his  country,  and  he  did.  Once  on  a  movie 
set,  a  pistol  loaded  with  blanks,  was  fired 
too  close  to  his  ear,  and  his  hearing  deterio- 
rated. So,  our  President  wears  contact 
lenses  and  a  hearing  aid.  but  it  didn't  keep 
him  from  being  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  all  of  them.  I  have  benefitted 
from  their  examples.  Each  one  of  them  in 
his  own  time  became  a  Horatio  Alger  winner 
and  I  take  pride  that  we  have  this  in 
common. 

Just  a  month  ago,  I  had  my  thirty-sixth 
birthday.  That  say's  I'm  middle-aged.  When 
I  was  your  age,  it  was  an  even  bet  I  wouldn't 
live  through  some  fight  to  see  the  next  day. 
I  never  thought  I'd  live  this  long.  But  from 
this  perspective,  when  I  consider  all  the  in- 
credible things,  the  people  I've  been  privi- 
leged to  know,  the  events  I've  been  part  of. 
how  can  I  ever  doubt  there's  a  way  over 
every  obstacle  there  is. 

Although- 1  don't  know  all  your  personal 
stories,  I  believe  it's  a  safe  bet  that  I  prob- 
ably started  worse  off  than  any  of  you.  I 
hope  so.  for  your  sakes.  Yet  with  what  Boys 
Town  and  other  high  schools  offer  you.  and 
prepare  you  for.  there's  an  even  richer  life 
expectancy  for  you  than  there  has  been  for 
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me.  Education  Is  one  thing  that  unlocks 
almost  any  door.  Cherish  the  fact  that  it's 
available  to  you  and  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
wish  a  great  full  society-serving  life  for  you 
all.  and  if  the  Horatio  Alger  spirit  is  with 
you— you'll  make  it.« 
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PRESIDENT  ALPONSIN  OP  AR- 
GENTINA RECEIVES  DEMOCRA- 
CY AWARD 


H.R.  1018.  A  COMMISSlbN  TO 
REVIEW  FEDERAL  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Congress.  I  have  again  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  Federal  retirement 
systems.  The  bill,  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  is  H.R.  1018. 

The  issue  of  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems is  one  which  I  have  long  felt 
needs  a  thorough  examination.  The 
purpose  of  this  bipartisan  commission 
shall  be  to  review  and  examine  the 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retire- 
ment systems.  It  will  assess  the  long- 
term  financial  requirements  of  each 
system  in  terms  of  both  the  projected 
benefits  and  anticipated  receipts  for 
the  systems. 

In  light  of  the  recent  events  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  debate 
over  Federal  pension  plans  and  retire- 
ment systems,  this  bill  is  timely  and 
merits  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Some  sources  estimate  that 
Grovemment  retirement  plans  provide 
benefits  and  Incur  costs  three  to  six 
times  as  great  as  the  best  private 
sector  plans.  At  this  time  of  tremen- 
dous budget  deficits,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  need  to  eliminate  waste  while  con- 
tinuing to  provide  a  supportive  Feder- 
al pension  system.  A  bipartisan  com- 
mission with  a  congressional  directive 
to  review  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems could  offer  suggestions  for  pen- 
sion system  reforms  which  are  both 
fair  and  equitable.  It  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  all  affected  groups  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  reaching 
a  public  consensus  on  the  scope  of  the 
issue  of  pension  reform.  It  is  essential 
that  our  Federal  pension  systems 
ensure  efficiency  while  providing  in- 
centives for  attracting  and  retaining 
our  civil  service  and  military  employ- 
ees. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  H.R.  1018  to  establish  a 
commission  to  review  our  Federal  re- 
tirement systems.* 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  KAJITLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  cosponsor, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. [Mr.  Lagomarsino],  the  first 
Western  Hemisphere  Legislative  Lead- 
ers Forum.  Some  50  legislative  leaders 
from  around  our  hemisphere  attended 
this  2-day  conference,  which  was  held 
in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
room  in  the  Raybum  Building.  The 
meeting  was  organized  by  the  Center 
for  Democracy,  and  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  the  vision  and  dynamism  of 
the  center's  president,  Dr.  Allen  Wein- 
stein.  I  hope  and  trust  that  other  such 
forums  will  be  held  in  the  future. 

During  the  conference,  the  Center 
for  Democracy  presented  its  Democra- 
cy Award  to  President  Raul  Alfonsin 
of  Argentina.  As  the  leader  of  Argenti- 
na's transition  to  democracy  during 
the  past  year,  I»resident  Alfonsin  is 
indeed  a  worthy  recipient  of  this 
award.  As  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
know.  President  Alfonsin  will  make  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  next 
month,  and  I  know  we  all  look  forward 
to  receiving  him. 

Accepting  the  Democracy  Award  on 
behalf  of  President  Alfonsin  was  Ar- 
gentina's very  able  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Lucio 
Gracia  del  Solar.  Because  Ambassador 
Garcia  del  Solar's  address  contains 
many  important  insights  on  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Latin  America— 
and  on  the  threat  to  that  transition 
that  is  posed  by  what  the  Ambassador 
calls  "the  specters  of  growing  poverty, 
economic  hardship,  unsatisfied  need 
and  want"— I  am  including  the  address 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of 
the  Members. 

Democracy  in  tke  Hemisphere 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  this 
audience  of  distinguished  legislators  from 
our  hemisphere  at  a  meeting  organized  by 
the  Center  for  Democracy  which  is  bestow- 
ing the  Democracy  Award  on  the  I»resident 
of  my  country.  Raul  Alfonsin.  This  award 
represents  a  recognition  of  the  success  Ar- 
gentina is  having  in  recovering  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  that  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere: it  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  regeneration  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Democracy  is  not  Just  a  word  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, but,  as  you  well  know,  neither  is  it  a 
practice  that  can  be  taken  for  granted.  Too 
many  nations  of  the  hemisphere  are  still 
struggling  to  return  to  a  democratic  way  of 
life  or  to  conserve  it.  Many  of  us  have 
learned  through  bitter  experience  that  de- 
mocracy is  not  only  necessary  for  institu- 
tional stability,  and  economic  development, 
it  is  also  the  only  way  of  honorably  and  ef- 
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fectively  upholding  western  values  in  our  so- 
cieties. 

As  President  Alfonsin  has  said  "Democra- 
cy is  not  simply  esublished  by  majority 
rule:  What  makes  a  system  democratic  is 
the  way  power  is  exercised,  the  manner  in 
which  governments  submit  themselves  inex- 
orably to  institutional  and  electoral  con- 
straints." I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  radical  civic  union  has  gov- 
erned Argentina  for  more  than  a  year  and 
in  that  time  our  government  has  restored  a 
sense  of  decency  and  fairness  to  public  af- 
fairs in  a  very  troubled  land.  whUe  earning 
credibility  abroad.  The  award  the  center  is 
giving  our  President  is  a  testimony  to  this 
fact. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  democracy  Is 
necessary  for  Justice,  freedom  and  peace,  it 
is  also  true  that  recuperating  political  liber- 
ty is  not  sufficient  to  achieve  and  preserve 
these  values.  We  cannot  live  by  democracy 
alone. 

The  move  towards  democracy  In  the  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  a  move  towards  establish- 
ing a  viable  center  in  our  societies  that  will 
cement  and  preserve  our  institutions,  is 
threatened  by  the  most  serious  financial 
crisis  that  we  have  ever  faced.  This  interna- 
tional crisis  is  beyond  our  control  and  in  its 
potential  for  devastation  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

I  hope  that  it  is  only  ironic  and  not  tragic 
that  at  a  time  in  which  the  move  towards 
democracy  is  deepening  and  widening  in  the 
hemisphere,  knitting  our  societies  together 
with  bonds  based  on  common  values  and  po- 
litical practices— in  many  of  the  reclaimed 
democracies  we  are  faced  with  the  specters 
of  growing  poverty,  economic  hardship,  un- 
satisfied need  and  want. 

We  understand  that  the  present  economic 
and  financial  crisis  of  our  countries  is  not 
due  to  the  ill  will  of  our  creditors.  The  hard 
economic  realities  with  which  we  cope;  high 
interest  rates  that  increase  our  debt  burden 
and  the  forces  leading  to  the  protectionism 
that  limit  our  exports,  adversely  effect 
economies  in  the  north  as  well  as  In  the 
south.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  we  are  quite 
aware  of  this  truth,  that  the  north  is  more 
in  a  position  to  solve  our  common  problems 
than  those  who  have  not  yet  achieved  the 
political  stability  and  economic  prosperity 
that  the  democratic  way  of  life  promises. 

Fortunately  throughout  the  hemisphere 
many  people  have  become  aware  of  the 
stake  we  all  share  in  reconstructing  and  pro- 
tecting the  link  between  prosperity  in  the 
north  and  growth  and  democracy  in  the 
south.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous that  a  rich  democratic  north,  financial- 
ly, economically  and  politically  alien  to  an 
improverished  south,  is  a  danger  to  hemi- 
spheric values,  stability,  peace  and  security. 

One  of  the  important  roles  the  Center  for 
Democracy  may  play  in  world  affairs  is  to 
highlight  relevant  issues  and  to  stimulate 
the  discussion  of  problems  by  persons  who 
are  in  a  position  to  Implement  their  conclu- 
sions. This  is  another  reason  we  value  the 
award  you  are  bestowing  our  President. 

Those  of  us  who  are  committed  to  shared 
values  must  come  together  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  practical  goals  and 
ideals  by  getting  to  know  one  another  and 
learn  about  the  similarities  in  our  geo- 
graphically very  distant  political  contexts, 
whether  these  contexts  are  shaped  by  the 
concerns  of  farmers  In  Iowa  or  peasants  in 
Peru,  steelworkers  in  Pennsylvania  or 
miners  In  Oruro,  cane  cutters  in  Jamaica  or 
textile  workers  in  Argentina.  This  kind  of 
cooperation  has  worked  in  the  European 
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Community  and  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Why  should  it  not  work  in 
our  hemisphere? 

Solutions  to  international  problems 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  self-defeating 
political  and  economic  confrontation,  but 
only  by  a  wider  and  more  knowledgeable  co- 
operation. It  is  in  this  field  of  international 
cooperation  where  the  Center  for  Democra- 
cy excells  as  the  presence  here  of  legislators 
from  all  points  of  the  hemisphere  confirms. 
It  is  by  addressing  frankly,  in  such  a  forum, 
the  unsolved  problems  of  today,  that  you 
will  assure  that  these  problems  will  not  set 
the  stage  for  the  future. 

Thank  you.* 


CARDINAL  STEPINAC— A 
MARTYR  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PEmrsTLVAifiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  eepresentativzs 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BffURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 10.  1985.  marked  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Aloysius 
Stepinac.  the  Primate  of  Yugoslavia's 
7  million  Catholics.  The  free  world 
will  remember  this  great  churchman 
as  an  unrelenting  opponent  of  totali- 
tarianism of  any  form.  During  the 
Second  World  War.  Cardinal  Stepi- 
nac's  public  condemnations  of  Nazi 
and  Fascist  ideologies  showed  rare  and 
exemplary  courage.  Through  his 
words  and  actions,  he  cautioned  all 
people  against  the  malevolent  forces 
which  had  engulfed  his  beloved  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  the  turbulent  postwar  period,  he 
was  no  less  energetic  in  deploring  the 
communism  which  threatened  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  his  people.  In  an 
attempt  to  silence  this  champion  of 
human  rights,  the  Communist  regime 
of  Premier  Tito  accused  Cardinal  Ste- 
pinac of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis 
and  sentenced  him  to  prison  in  1946. 

This  travesty  of  justice  became  a 
highly  controversial  international 
issue  and  provoked  worldwide  outci^. 
The  Vatican  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  ordering  the  excommunication 
of  all  those  connected  with  Stepinac's 
trial.  Although  he  was  released  from 
prison  in  1951.  he  was  forced  to  live  a 
life  of  police-enforced  isolation  in  his 
native  village  of  Krasic  until  his  death 
on  the  10th  of  February  1960. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  Cardinal  Ste- 
pinac as  a  brave  religious  leader  whose 
commitment  to  human  dignity 
reached  far  beyond  his  native  Croatia 
and  touched  all  mankind.* 
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TOBACCO  IMPORT  RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

or  KSHTUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tobacco  Import 
Relief  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  would  limit  annual  imports 
of  burley  tobacco  to  45  million  pounds, 
flue-cured  tobacco  to  31  million 
pounds,  and  filler  tobacco  to  25  million 
pounds.  This  represents  about  a  50- 
percent  reduction  of  imports  for  each 
V      of  these  different  types  of  tobacco. 

This  bill  incorporates  the  provisions.^ 
which  were  included  in  the  section  22\ 
petition  for  relief  from  tobacco  im- 
ports, which  was  filed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
12  tobacco  producing  State  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. It  has  become  necessary  to  file 
this  bill  since  the  ITC  has  now  decided 
not  to  recommend  administrative 
relief  from  tobacco  imports  under  sec- 
tion 22. 

The  facts  clearly  point  out  the  need 
for  such  relief  from  imports.  Imports 
have  skyrocketed,  increasing  by  400 
percent  from  1975  to  1983.  Imports' 
)  share  of  the  tobacco  market  is  also  in- 
creasing dramatically,  rising  from  4 
percent  in  1975  to  26  percent  in  1983. 
And  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  projected  that  if  the  current 
trends  continue,  tobacco  imports' 
share  of  the  market  wUl  exceed  40  per- 
cent by  1990. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  tobacco 
imports  has  been  that  domestic  loan 
stocks  are  increasing,  from  180  million 
pounds  in  1975  to  798  million  pounds 
in  1984. 

The  impact  of  these  developments 
on  the  hundreds  of  small  tobacco  pro- 
ducing farms  across  the  United  States 
has  been  devastating.  We've  been 
forced  to  reduce  price  support  levels. 
And  we've  been  forced  to  accept  a  36- 
percent  reduction  in  marketing  quotas 
just  since  1980. 

These  reductions  alone  have  result- 
ed in  an  estimated  $733  million  loss  in 
growers'  income.  And  when  increases 
in  no  net  cost  fees,  compensating  for 
the  swollen  stocks  are  added  on,  our 
small  family  farms  have  suffered  an 
approximately  $1  billion  loss  in 
income.  This  Is  a  terribly  cruel  blow, 
especially  when  considered  in  light  of 
the  generally  severe  financial  condi- 
tions in  our  farming  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  in  the  de- 
plorable situation  where  we  are  re- 
stricting our  domestic  growers  produc- 
tion In  order  to  stabilize  market  condi- 
tions—but at  the  same  time,  we  are 
giving  our  foreign  competitors  a  free 
hand,  to  seU  as  much  as  they  wish  to 
in  our  borders.  And  these  imports, 
flooding  unrestricted  into  our  markets, 
are  wreaking  havoc  with  our  tobacco 
growers'  incomes. 
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The  Tobacco  Import  Relief  Act  of 
1985  will  help  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems. By  placing  strict  limits  on  im- 
ported tobacco,  and  reducing  these  im- 
ports by  50  percent,  it  will  give  us 
breathing  room  to  solve  our  Import 
problem.  It  wUl  allow  us  to  reduce  our 
loan  pools  and  give  our  growers  a 
chance  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  This 
relief  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  our 
small  tobacco  producers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.* 
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there  was  a  marked  Increaae  from  1972  to 
1980— from  $1.67  bUlion  to  $3.15  billion  (In 
1983  prices).  .  .  . 

These  negative  externalities  can  be  affect- 
ed by  taxing  the  products  that  cause 
them.  .  .  .  The  Federal  excise  tax  per  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  was  raised  from  8  to  16 
cents  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982.  This  provision  is  due  to 
expire  later  this  year  when  the  Federal  ciga- 
rette tax  will  revert  to  iU  old  level.  Several 
studies  have  shown  that  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages  and  cigarettes  falls  If  the' 
prices  of  these  products  are  Increased  by  an 
excise  tax.* 
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council  and  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  today.  I  know  that  ray  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  the 
council  a  most  successful  Scout  show 
and  continued  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors.* 


USE  CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX 
REVENUES  TO  SAVE  MEDICARE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

\  or  cAuroRiiiA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  I  Introduced  H.R.  236.  a  blU  to 
keep  the  cigarette  excise  tax  at  16 
cents,  adjust  It  annually  for  changes  In 
the  cost-of-living  Index,  and  earmark 
the  additional  revenues  from  this  tax 
to  the  Medicare  trust  funds. 

This  proposal  Is  a  user  fee:  Those 
who  smoke  cost  the  Nation's  health 
care  systems  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  who  don't.  The  cigarette  users 
should  therefore  be  willing  to  pay 
more  for  their  practice  and  those  reve- 
nues should  be  I'sed  to  help  pay  for 
the  health  care  system. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Issued  this  February  5,  contains 
a  section  (page  137-8)  dlsctisslng  the 
enormous  costs  of  smoking  to  the 
health  system.  The  data  is  another 
strong  argument  for  my  bill,  and  I  in- 
clude It  In  the  RccoRO  at  this  point: 
The  Errwrrs  or  Lifistyle  oh  Hxalth 
If  the  effectiveness  of  additional  medical 
care  in  producing  better  health  is  question- 
able, the  opposite  can  be  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  lifestyle  factors  such  as  smok- 
ing, consumption  of  alcohol,  and  diet.  Stud- 
lea  of  middle-aged  men  have  Identified  three 
risk  factors— smoking,  cholesterol,  and 
blood  pressure— as  the  major  determinants 
of  the  risk  of  death  from  any  cause.  These 
factors  are  all  influenced  by  a  person's  life- 
style. 

A  number  of  Investigators  have  estimated 
that  30  percent,  or  more,  of  coronary  heart 
disease  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  clsarette 
smoking.  Smoklr^  Is  the  major  single  cause 
of  cancer  deaths  In  the  United  States,  and  It 
is  a  contributing  factor  to  deaths  from 
stroke  and  emphysema.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  Oeneral  calls  It  "the  chief,  single 
avoidable  cause  of  death  in  our  society,  and 
the  most  Important  public  health  problem 
of  our  time. "  The  total  annual  U.S.  mortali- 
ty from  smoking  is  estimated  to  exceed  the 
number  of  Americana  killed  in  battle  during 
World  War  II. 

According  to  one  estimate,  the  total  direct 
medical  care  cost  of  smoking  was  $12.8  bil- 
lion In  1972  (using  1983  prices).  The  dis- 
counted value  of  lost  earnings  attributable 
to  sickness  or  death  related  to  smoking  was 
$31.1  billion.  The  total  cost  for  smoklng-in- 
duced  Illness  represented  10.9  percent  of  all 
medical  care  costs  In  1972.  Focusing  on  the 
smoklng-induced    direct    costs    of    cancer. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKiniSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  our  Nation  celebrates  an  Impor- 
tant anniversary- the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In 
celebration  of  this  Important  event, 
the  Hawk  Mountain  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  hold  a  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee Scout  Show  at  the  Kutztown 
fairgrounds. 

Clearly,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  deserving  of  our  highest  tribute 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
our  Nation.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
organization  In  1910  they  have  given 
millions  of  young  men  an  opportunity 
to  come  together,  to  learn,  to  develop, 
and  to  excel.  The  actual  date  of  orga- 
nization of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Is  February  8,  1910.  Additional  recog- 
nition of  the  diamond  jubilee  year  will 
be  at  the  camporees  and  Scout  shows 
In  the  months  ahead  and  the  different 
councils  throughout  the  country. 

The  Hawk  Mountain  Council  cele- 
bration will  be  held  on  May  10  and  II. 
This  council  Is  15  years  old.  It  was  es- 
tablished when  the  form^  Daniel 
Boone  Council  In  Berks  County,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  1911,  merged 
with  Appalachian  trails  In  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Council.  Hawk  Mquntain 
CoimcU  encompasses  all  of  Berks 
County,  all  of  Schuylkill  County  and  a 
portion  of  Carbon  County.  There  are 
nearly  10,000  youth  In  Cub  Scout 
Packs,  Boy  Scout  troops  and  Explorer 
posts  In  the  Hawk  Mountain  Council. 
Hawk  Mountain  Council  has  strong 
business,  conununlty,  and  family  sup- 
port and  Is  counted  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  councils  In  the  Boy  Scout- 
ing family. 

The  Hawk  Mountain  Council  and 
the  leaders  and  Scouts  who  have  come 
together  under  Its  unity,  exemplify 
the  type  of  community  spirit  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
coimcll  has  enhanced  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  youth  and  it  is  especially 
fitting   that   we   pay   tribute   to   the 


"CAN-DO  "  REAGAN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHa 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  forward  Into  the  second  Reagan 
administration,  it  is  useful  to  reflect 
on  the  work  of  those  first  4  years. 
What  were  some  of  the  successes  In 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  1980  election 
challenge? 

In  a  perceptive  article  entitled 
"  'Can-Do'  Government"  published  in 
the  current  Issue  of  Policy  Review 
(Winter,  1985),  William  Krlstol  draws 
our  attention  to  the  effectiveness  of 
three  appointees  who  have  translated 
the  challenge  Into  a  meaningful  reor- 
dering of  Government  agency  prior- 
ities. 

The  subtitle  of  the  article:  "Three 
Reagan  Ap[>ointees  Who  Made  a  Dif- 
ference" focuses  on  the  work  of 
Thomas  Pauken.  Director  of  ACTION. 
James  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission,  and  William 
Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  National 
EndowTnent  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  Education. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
Into  the  Record.  "  'Can-Do'  Reagan 
Government"  by  William  Krlstol  as 
published  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Policy  Review. 

Cam-Do  GovDumxirT 

THREE  IUCACAH.A}>POIIfTEES  WHO  MADE  A 
DirrEKENCE 

(By  William  Krlstol) 

William  J.  Bennett,  James  C.  Miller  m, 
and  Thomas  W.  Pauken  have  defied  the 
conventional  wisdom  about  institutional  pa- 
ralysis in  Washington.  Neither  Tip  O'Neill 
nor  career  bureaucrats  nor  the  Washington 
Post  stopped  these  three  Reagan  appointees 
from  translating  their  president's  mandate 
into  fundamental  policy  changes  at  the 
agencies  they  lead. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  took  over  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  at 
the  end  of  1981,  the  agency  was  a  roaring 
success  by  Washington  standards:  Its  budget 
had  grown  even  faster  than  the  norm 
during  the  1970s.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  humanities  were  better 
off  as  a  result  of  these  unfocused  dollops  of 
Federal  spending.  If  anything,  the  NEH  was 
aiding  and  abetting  the  shall&west  and  tren- 
diest  sorts  of  projects,  those'  least  likely  to 
be  of  enduring  value. 

Three  years  later,  the  institution  has  been 
transformed.  Its  budget  has  been  cut  in  real 
terms  by  15  percent.  The  Division  of  Special ^ 
Programs,  which  gave  grants  to  such  noted 
bastions  of  the  humanities  as  labor  unions 
and  the  NatlonaK  Organization  for  Women, 
has  been  eliminated.  There  is  a  new  focus 
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on  restoring  the  vitality  of  core  humanities 
disciplines:  new  guidelines  for  education 
grants  promote  basic  courses  in  the  human- 
ities, and  a  successful  new  program  provides 
summer  seminars  for  secondary  school 
teachers  on  great  books  or  themes  in  the 
humanities. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  also  played  a  role  beyond 
the  direct  effect  of  NEH  programs  in  re- 
framing  the  public  debate  on  education  and 
the  humanities  toward  a  concern  with  excel- 
lence and  with  fundamentals.  For  example, 
his  recent  public  request  for  lists  of  10 
works  in  the  humanities  that  every  high 
school  student  should  read,  and  his  argu- 
ment that  the  knowledge  of  such  works  is 
more  important  than  acquaintance  with  the 
latest  trends,  has  strengthened  the  hand  of 
"back-to-basic"-minded  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  board  members  throughout  the 
nation. 

If  the  NEH  was  drifting  before  Mr.  Ben- 
nett took  over,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  self-destructing.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Naderite  Michael  Pertschuk.  the 
PTC  had  become  notorious  as  the  "Nallonal 
Nanny"  for  Its  campaign  against  "unfair" 
advertising  on  children's  TV  programs;  by 
1981,  when  James  C.  Miller  III  replaced  Mr. 
Pertschuk  as  Chairman.  Congi-ess  had  re- 
served for  Itself  a  legislative  veto  on  all  new 
FTC  regulations,  and  had  cut  back  on  the 
agency's  authority  in  various  ways.  In  this 
respect,  one  might  say  that  some  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  work  had  already 
been  done  for  it.  But  lir.  Miller  was  not 
content  to  preside  over  a  relatively  harmless 
PTC. 

He  has  moved  aggressively  to  transform 
the  PTC  into  an  agency  that  promotes  the 
free  market  by  moving  against  government- 
created  restrictions  on  competition,  such  as 
municipal  taxi-licensing,  and  by  speaking 
out  for  deregulation  and  free  trade  within 
the  Federal  government.  More  important, 
he  has  made  the  FTC  an  example  of  rule- 
making based  on  serious  economic  analysis. 

No  longer  does  a  subjective  judgment  that 
certain  business  practices  are  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive" justify  government  intervention 
and  rulemaking:  now  the  PTC  requires  solid 
evidence  that  consumers  are  actually 
harmed,  and  that  the  proposed  remedy 
would  Improve  the  situation. 

Not  only  has  this  resulted  in  fewer  but 
better  cases  being  brought  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  in  more  emphasis  on  voluntary 
compliance  than  on  rulemaking,  it  also  has 
elevated  the  level  of  public  understanding 
about  the  workings  of  the  market,  and  the 
effects  of  government  Intervention  on  mar- 
keu. 

OPENING  NEW  VISTAS 

Another  dramatic  turnaround  was  engi- 
neered by  Thomas  W.  Pauken  at  ACTION, 
the  Federal  volunteer  agency,  Mr.  Pauken 
succeeded  anti-war  activist  Sam  Brown  as 
director  of  ACTION:  the  director  of  VISTA, 
ACTION'S  most  prominent  component,  had 
been  Marge  Tabankln,  whose  claim  to  fame 
was  a  comradely  visit  to  Hanoi  in  1972. 
Under  these  two.  v  one  might  expect,  a 
good  chunk  of  Federal  volunteer  funds  were 
going  to  various  New  Left  community  orga- 
nizing and  advocacy  organizations.  Mr. 
Pauken  has  failed  in  his  efforts  to  persuade 
Congress  to  abolish  VISTA:  but  he  has  suc- 
ceeded In  reorienting  a  considerably  smaller 
VI8TA  and  ACTION  as  a  whole,  away  from 
left-wing  politics. 

,  Today  ACmON  focuses  on  voluntarism 
knd  self-help.  A  drug  prevention  program 
helps  to  enlist  corporate  leaders  and  money 
in  supporting  local  parents'  drug  awareness 
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efforts.  In  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership 
Program,  veterans  who  have  successfully  re- 
established themselves  in  civilian  life  volun- 
teer to  help  other  veterans  with  problems 
stemming  from  their  war  experience. 

Mr.  Pauken  has  not  had  the  impact  on  the 
public  debate  in  his  field  that  Messrs.  Ben-' 
nett  and  Miller  have  had  in  theirs:  but  that 
is  not  due  to  any  shortage  of  efforts  on  his 
part  to  articulate  a  theme  of  "voluntarism" 
as  an  alternative  to  liberal,  dependency-cre- 
ating social  welfare  poUcies.  Rather,  his 
lonely  voice  has  been  drowned  out  by  others 
within  the  Administration  determined  to 
prove  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
even  more  "generous"  than  Its  predecessors. 

COVERNINC  STRATEGICALLY 

To  the  degree  they  have  governed  success- 
fuUy,  Messrs.  Bennett,  MUler,  and  Pauken 
all  emphasize.  It  is  because  they  have  tried 
to  govern  strategically.  This  means  first  of 
all  having  certain  fundamental  objectives; 
as  Mr.  Pauken  puts  It,  "You've  got  to  have  a 
strategy,  and  that  means  an  agenda."  This 
may  seem  too  obvious  to  be  worth  saying; 
but  few  Reagan  appointees  have  had  a 
vision  of  what  their  agency  should  be  doing, 
or  have  thought  seriously  about  how;t3>|et 
there.  Par  more  common  is  the  ^impTe 
desire  to  cut  back  on  certain  activities  Or  the 
limited  ambition  to  "manage"  one's  agency 
or  department  well. 

AU  three  of  our  political  appointees  distin- 
guish their  approach  from  either  of  these 
more  common  alternatives.  Governing  stra- 
tegically is  different  from  "good  manage- 
ment." for  example,  because  setting  as  one's 
goal  "good  management"  means  mnUng  no 
serious  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
agency.  Furthermore,  the  attempt  to 
"manage"  non-controversially  usually  falls 
even  on  its  own  terms.  According  to  John 
Agresto,  Mr.  Bennett's  deputy,  "It's  those 
who  try  to  make  the  least  waves  who  get 
into  the  most  trouble."  They  end  up  react- 
ing to  developments  shaped  by  others,  and 
fighting  on  others'  terrain,  at  someone  else's 
chosen  time  and  place.  And  they  end  up 
being  Judged  by  criteria  set  by  others. 

The  political  appointee  who  tries  to 
govern  strategically,  by  contrast,  not  only 
has  a  substantive  agenda:  he  articulates  it 
clearly  and  publicly.  Mr.  Bennett  offers  this 
"first  law"  for  political  appointees:  "Before 
someone  else  telle  the  world  what  you're 
doing,  what  you're  about,  get  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  tell  everyone— loudly  and 
clearly  and  repeatedly— what  it  is  you 
intend  to  do,  and  why  you're  doing  it. 

Tou  need,  first  and  foremost,  to  articulate 
a  vision  of  what  the  agency  should  be."  'nils 
is  because  in  politics,  unlike  football,  there 
is  no  referee  who  makes  sure  you  have  a 
turn  on  offense.  "If  you  don't  act  as  if  you 
had  the  ball,  if  you  don't  put  yourself  on 
the  offensive,  setting  the  terms  of  debate 
around  your  agency,  then  you're  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  that's  no  place  to  be." 

One  implication  of  this  perspective  is  that 
the  political  executive  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  of  publicity— or  controversy,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett does  not  mind  being  c&Ued  "the  outspo- 
ken chairman"  of  the  NEH;  Mr.  Miller  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  "I  don't  make  any  bones 
about  it— there's  been  a  change  of  emphasis 
and  philosophy  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission": and  Mr.  Pauken  does  not  worry 
when  it  is  said  that  he  "has  made  his  share 
of  enemies"  while  transforming  ACTION. 

All  three  regard  publicity,  and  controver- 
sy, more  as  a  tool  than  as  a  threat— but  only 
because  they  have  attended  to  framing  the 
terms  of  debate  in  which  the  controversy 
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win  be  reported.  This.  In  turn,  requires  that 
the  appointee  have  what  Mr.  Miller  calls  an 
"Intellectual  framework"  that  governs  his 
actions  within  his  agency  but  that  also  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  explaining  and  defending 
them.  As  Mr.  Miller  puts  it.  "Loyalty  and 
good  instincts  are  not  enough.  Without  an 
intellectual  framework  either  you  get  cap- 
tured and  don't  get  much  done— or  you  get 
in  a  lot  of  trouble." 

It  is  this  framework  that  seems  to  distin- 
guish Mr.  MUler  from,  say,  Anne  Burford. 
President  Reagan's  first  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As 
one  sympathetic  Administration  official  ex- 
plains. "She  knew  she  was  supposed  to 
change  things,  to  be  more  pro-business,  but 
she  didn't  have  Ideas  of  her  own.  So  she 
would  ask  the  bureauracy  for  options  and 
then  choose  the  most  pro-business  one  that 
was  given  her.  She  wasn't  able  to  redefine 
the  agenda:  and  in  the  end  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  media  destroyed  her. "  In  reaction 
to  Mrs.  Burford's  fate,  many  appointees 
who  would  have  to  be  judged  loyal  Reagan- 
ites  ran  for  cover:  better  to  go  native  than 
to  be  eaten  by  them. 

Messrs.  Bennett.  Miller,  and  Pauken 
avoided  both  these  fates.  All  three  wanted 
to  cut  back  on  certain  activities  of  their 
agencies,  but  all  found.  In  Mr.  Pauken's 
words,  that  "you  can't  beat  something  with 
nothing. "  Having  "something"  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  having  initiatives  of  one's  own 
to  propose,  though  that  may  help;  it  does 
mean  articulating  clearly  and  publicly  a  new 
understanding  of  the  mission,  a  new  govern- 
ing phUosophy  of  one's  agency.  Only  by 
doing  this  does  the  political  executive  give 
himself  a  fighting  chance  not  to  be  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  whether  hb  is  liked  by 
the  relevant  interest  group  network  In 
Washington,  or  by  the  standard  of  whether 
what  he  does  corresponds  to  the  convention- 
al (liberal)  wisdom. 

TAMING  THE  PRZSS 

Is  the  press  sufficiently  open-minded  to 
permit  a  successful  ref raming  of  the  debate? 
Mr.  Miller  comments  ruefully  that  reports 
prove  the  dictum  that  "A  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing."  But  he  agrees  with  Mr. 
Bennett  that,  at  least  In  the  case  of  the 
print  media,  the  conservative  political  exec- 
utive will  on  the  whole  be  treated  fairly  If 
he  can  make  a  coherent  and  credible  case. 
And  he  increases  his  chances  of  being  treat- 
ed well  If  he  remembers  that  the  press 
wants  news— which  means  interesting  sto- 
ries. Mr.  Bennett  saw  that  asking  for  lists  of 
books  that  every  high  school  student  should 
have  read  would  be  an  Interesting  story;  and 
the  coverage  of  that  story  did  as  much  to 
further  his  agenda  of  fostering  a  kind  of 
back-to-basics  movement  In  the  humanities 
as  any  of  the  NEH's  grants  or  any  of  his 
formal  speeches. 

Of  course,  the  only  thing  the  press  likes 
more  than  an  Interesting  story  Is  a  scandal. 
This  means.  Mr.  F»auken  says,  that  conserv- 
atives sometimes  have  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  have  their  offices  redecorated.  It 
also  means  that  they  have  to  ensure  that 
there  Is  no  disjunction  between  what  Is  said 
internally  and  what  is  said  externally.  Since 
everything  in  Washington  will  eventually 
come  out.  and  since  the  press  loves  to  think 
of  itself  as  "exposing "  the  nasty  truth  be- 
neath the  high-toned  rhetoric,  honesty  does 
turn  out  to  be,  to  a  surprising  degree,  the 
best  policy. 

Messrs.  Bennett.  Miller,  and  Pauken  are 
all  known  for  their  candor,  and  they  all  rec- 
ommend  a   policy   of   clearly    proclaiming 
'    one's  purpose,  and  then  making  operations 
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conform  to  the  sutement  of  purpose.  As 
Mr.  Bennett  notes.  Reagan  appointees  do 
have  the  advantage  that  the  public  tends  to 
agree  with  their  purposes:  therefore  they 
can  usually  survive  attacks  on  their  state- 
ments of  purpose,  and  on  actions  taken  in 
accord  with  such  statements.  They  do  get  in 
trouble  when  they  are  timid  about  publicly 
proclaiming  their  intentions,  and  then  the 
press  can  expose  a  disjunction  between 
sUted  policy  and  actual  policy. 

■fOnVATIIIG  CIVIL  SKRVAKTS 

One  great  advantage  of  redefining  the 
terms  of  public  debate  is  the  effect  this  has 
within  the  agency.  Mr.  Bennett  says  that 
the  best  way  to  get  NEH  employees  to  work 
implementing  a  new  idea  Is  to  announce  to 
the  press  in  advance  that  this  is  what  the 
Endowment  is  doing.  Professionalism  and 
pride  that  their  agency  Is  doing  something 
newsworthy  may  lead  civil  servants  to  coop- 
erate, even  if  they  disagree  with  much  of 
the  political  appointee's  program. 

By  instituting  new  programs  In  line  with  a 
mission  that  has  been  reasonably  articulat- 
ed, and  by  giving  career  employees  opportu- 
nities to  help  make  these  programs  success- 
es, Mr.  Bennett  has  found  it  possible  to  mar- 
shal cooperation  and  even  support  for  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Bennett  also,  to  be  sure,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  though  career  civil 
servants  are  very  hard  to  fire,  they  are  easy 
to  transfer  at  the  same  grade  level;  he  used 
this  mechanism  to  break  up  old  loyalties 
and  vested  Interests.  But  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Bennett  has  found  the  civil  service  so  "gov- 
ernable "  that  he  has  brought  in  only  five  or 
sU  political  appointees  to  Join  a  profession- 
al staff  of  about  250. 

More  than  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Miller 
brought  aboard  his  own  team  of  top  ap- 
pointees at  the  beginning,  people  who 
shared  the  same  general  point  of  view  and 
who  were  committed  to  his  program.  But 
he,  too,  says  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
how  unresistant  the  career  employees  were: 
"I  thought  80  percent  of  the  career  staff 
would  be  ideologically  opposed;  In  fact  the 
number  was  more  like  20  percent." 

And  though  he  has  been  tough  in  dealing 
with  civil  servants  when  necessary,  Mr. 
Miller  says  he  is  struck  by  how  useful  It  Is 
to  spend  time,  at  brown  bag  lunches  and 
seminars,  working  to  convince  the  career 
staff  that  his  policies  are  Intellectually  cor- 
rect-that they  really  will  help  consumers 
more  over  the  long  run.  Miller  also  notes 
that  he  stood  on  principle  against  efforts  of 
many.  Including  Republicans,  In  Congress  to 
strip  the  FTC  of  the  authority  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  and  consumer  protection  laws 
against  the  learned  professions  and  city  gov- 
ernments. His  opposition,  he  says,  was  very 
Important  In  winning  a  hearing  for  himself, 
and  building  support  within  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Pauken  Inherited  a  group  of  career 
emp#yees  who  were  more  ideological,  and 
less  professional,  than  either  of  the  others. 
He  therefore  had  to  bring  more  political  ap- 
pointees Into  key  line  positions,  using 
"Schedule  B"— a  civil  service  shortcut  for 
hiring  people  with  special  skills— to  bring  in 
loyallsU,  and  had  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
transferring  and  even  firing  civil  servants  in 
order  to  esUbllsh  control  over  the  agency. 
As  If  this  were  not  enough,  Mr.  Pauken  also 
had  to  fight  hard  with  the  White  House  to 
resist  ACTION'S  being  used  as  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  loyal  Reaganltes,  regardless  of 
background  or  qualifications.  'Yet  In  the 
end,  by  sticking  to  his  giuis  Mr.  Pauken  was 
able  to  hire  a  remarkable  crew  of  associates. 
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many  of  whom  had  little  or  no  government 
experience  and  little  In  the  way  of  polltic&l 
connections,  almost  all  of  whom  have  since 
moved  onward  and  upward  In  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

By  spending  his  first  few  months  esUb- 
llshlng  Internal  control,  rather  than  setting 
out  on  speaking  tours  as  suggested  by  the 
career  staff,  he  was  also  able  to  find  out 
which  career  employees  were  wUling  to 
work  with  him,  and  which  could  not.  Once 
most  of  the  career  civil  servants  saw. 
Pauken  says,  that  he  was  not  simply  there 
to  trash  the  agency,  most  came  around,  and 
"a  good  working  relationship"  now  exists. 

Indeed,  as  one  of  Mr.  Pauken's  former 
deputies  polnU  out.  It  may  well  be  that  ac- 
tivists like  Messrs.  Bennett,  Miller,  and 
Pauken  get  more  cooperation  from  the  civil 
service  than  would  a  "good  manager."  Civil 
servants  are  paid  to  manage,  and  they 
resent  the  claim  by  businessmen  that  they 
are  going  to  come  In  and.  for  the  first  time. 
Impose  sound  management  practices.  As 
long  as  the  political  appointee  gives  civil 
servants  a  chance  to  participate  In  Imple- 
menting his  program,  most  of  them  will  be 
reasonably  hospitable  to  the  efforts  of  the 
political  appointee  to  change  the  agenda  of 
the  agency.  After  all.  even  civil  servants  will 
admit,  that  Is  what  we  have  political  ap- 
pointees for. 

CAKDOR,  CLCVramSS,  AND  CONGRESS 

Getting  control  of  the  agency  requires 
what  Mr.  Qenn$tt  calls  the  "will  to  adminis- 
ter"—the  winCigness  to  pay  attention  to 
detail,  to  personnel,  to  all  of  the  boring 
chores  that  translate  broad  policies  Into  real 
programs.  But  even  a  combination  of  the 
broad  vision  and  the  will  to  administer 
would  be  Insufficient  If  Congress  made  the 
successful  governance  of  an  executive 
agency  Impossible.  Mr.  Pauken's  effort  to 
kill  VISTA,  Mr.  Bennett's  attempt  to  cut 
the  budget  further  and  to  shift  more  funds 
from  media  programs  to  educational  ones, 
and  Mr.  Miller's  proposal  to  change  the 
FTC's  enabling  legislation  have  all  been 
thwarted  by  Congress.  But  all  have  none- 
theless been  successful  in  generally  reshap- 
ing their  agencies  In  accord  with  their  new 
agendas.  How? 

Here  again  all  three  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  being  able  and  willing  to  make  a 
case  and  defend  it,  both  in  general  terms 
and  in  Its  concrete  Implications.  Most  Con- 
gressmen are  not  spoiling  for  a  fight  with 
an  articulate  and  confident  defender  of  a 
particular  vision  of  an  agency.  Of  course 
that  vision  must  fall  within  the  legislative 
mandate,  but  most  legislative  mandates  are 
sufficiently  broad  that  executive  officials 
have  room  to  maneuver,  "ftjus  when  Mr. 
Miller  decided  that  Congress  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  narrow  the  FTC's  authority  to 
police  "deceptive"  trade  practices,  the  Com- 
mission was  able  to  issue  a  policy  protocol 
on  deception  administratively.  And  though 
Congress  has  saved  VISTA.  Mr.  Pauken  has 
succeeded  In  changing  Its  character. 

These  three  men  also  consistently  sing  the 
praises  of  candor  and  straightforwardness. 
Mr.  Bennett  stresses  in  particular  the  Inad- 
vlsablllty  of  putting  oneself  in  the  situation 
of  making  deals  with  particular  Congress- 
men, citing  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  admonition 
that  "If  you  dance  with  one.  you  have  to 
dance  with  everybody."  and  your  freedom  of 
action  Is  lost.  Thus  when  one  Congressman 
asked  Mr.  Bennett  to  ensure  that  a  particu- 
lar applicant  receive  a  grant,' Mr.  Bennett 
responded  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
oblige— and  would  publicly  announce  that 
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this  applicant's  proposal  had  not  been 
judged  worthy,  but  that  he  was  nonetheless 
receiving  support  because  9f  the  Interven- 
tion of  Congressman  X.  Mr.  Miller  tells  a 
similar  story  of  more  gently  rebuffing  an  at- 
tempt to  sway  his  vote  on  a  case;  and  both 
say  they  have  not  been  bothered  again. 

Of  course,  candor  does  not  preclude  a 
degree  of  cleverness  in  dealing  with  Con- 
gress, when  Mr.  Bennett  refused  to  submit 
affirmative  action  goals  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  he 
came  undef  fire  from  Representative  Car- 
dlss  Collins,  chair  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee that  monitors  "equal  opportunity"  prac- 
tices In  the  Federal  government. 

Representative  Collins  demanded  a  list  of 
the  race  and  sex  of  all  NEH  panelists.  Mr. 
Bennett  responded  that  the  NEH  did  not 
keep  records  of  this;  but  wary  of  the  trap  of 
seeming  to  be  "obstructionist."  he  sent  all 
panelists  a  letter  explaining  Representative 
Colllns's  demand,  and  Inviting  them— as  a 
matter  of  choice— to  identify  their  race  and 
sex.  Mr.  Bennett  thus  brought  home  his 
point  about  the  Indignity  of  quotas,  and  ral- 
lied political  support  behind  him,  while 
complying  with  the  Congress  woman's  re- 
quest. But  th«  key  here,  as  In  other  areas, 
was  the  willingness  to  go  public  in  defense 
of  one's  principles. 

In  the  course  of  t>eratlng.  Mr.  Bennett  for 
his  stand  on  quotas.  Representative  Collins 
threatened  to  cut  the  NEH's  budget.  But  In 
this  respect,  as  Mr.  Bennett  points  out.  most 
conservative  political  appointees  have  a  pe- 
culiar advantage  In  dealing  with  Congress: 
they  often  want  lower  budgets  than  Con- 
gress has  given  them.  The  reason  most  po- 
litical appointees  are  captured  by  congres- 
sional committees  is  that  they  are  first  cap- 
tured by  their  own  agencies:  those  who  view 
their  job  as  moving  their  agency  toward  cer- 
tain policy  goals,  rather  than  as  Increasing 
their  agency's  budget,  can  resist  congres- 
sional pressure  much  more  easily. 

But  resisting  all  of  the  pressures  for  ac- 
commodation is  not  easy.  These  men 
happen  to  have  strong  beliefs  and  forceful 
character:  wlthout\these  they  would  not 
have  set  out  to  transform  their  agencies  In 
the  first  place.  But  though  each  of  them  Is 
too  loyal  to  complain  about  It,  one  leams 
from  talking  to  others  that  in  its  first  term 
at  least,  the  Reagan  Administration  did 
little  to  support  or  reward  the  attempt  by 
some  of  its  appointees  to  take  seriously  the 
job  of  carrying  through  the  President's  pro- 
gram. The  chances  of  more  such  appointees 
being  willing  to  resist  all  the  pressures  in 
the  second  term  would  seem  to  depend  on  a 
White  House  comihltment  both  to  recruit- 
ing such  Individuals  and  to  supporting 
them. 

"An  agency  can  be  run  effectively  with  a 
conservative  philosophy,"  says  Thomas 
Pauken.  This  claim  must  be  vindicated 
before  the  American  people  will  be  willing 
to  give  that  philosophy  a  hearing  for  more 
fundamental  changes.* 


HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  BUILD  A 
PEACEFUL  WORLD 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  as  you 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  last 
June  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
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the  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  D-day  in  Norman- 
dy. My  participation  in  those  meaning- 
ful events— both  the  original  and  the 
conunemoration— provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  recall  how  my  service 
in  World  War  II  caused  me  to  seek  a 
life  of  public  service;  and  particularly 
the  opportiuilty  to  work  for  peace. 

Some  fine  young  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  were  also  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
the  need  for  everyone  to  contribute  to 
this  effort  when  they  entered  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  in  Hillsborough 
County  by  the  Sun  City  Peacemakers 
on  the  topic:  "How  Can  We  Help  Build 
A  Peaceful  World?"  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  share  with  you  today  the  two  win- 
ners' thoughts.  I  know  you  will  find 
them  stimulating. 

The  winner  at  the  high  school  level 
was  Tommy  Chen,  a  student  of  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Sarrett  at  Chamberlain  High 
School,  in  Tampa.  Tommy  is  14  and 
entitled  his  essay  which  foUows: 
F>eace:  a  World  Concern 

<£ver  since  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  man  has  lived  In  fear  of  a  war  that 
could  completely  destroy  his  race.  It  is  now 
Imperative  that  mankind  develop  a  system 
to  Insure  that  his  fears  are  never  trans- 
formed Into  reality.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
task  win  not  be  an  easy  one  and  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  nations.  Nations 
must  educate  their  people.  Improve  relation- 
ships among  themselves,  and  reduce  their 
nuclear  arsenals  In  order  to  bring  world 
peace.  These  three  steps  are  sequential, 
each  establishing  the  basis  for  the  next. 

The  first,  education.  Is  the  vital  factor 
that  forms  the  foundation  for  this  peace 
effort.  It  not  only  has  the  responsibility  of 
helping  to  attain  this  goal  but  also  of  pre- 
serving it  once  the  goal  has  been  achieved. 
The  young,  who  represent  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  must  be  taught  not  to  be  preju- 
diced against  the  governments  of  other  na- 
tions because  they  are  different.  They  must 
also  learn  that  the  government  of  a  nation 
and  Its  people  may  be  two  very  different  en- 
tities and  that  one  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  other.  Too  often.  American  chil- 
dren are  given  the  impression  that  all  Soviet 
people  are  evil  warmongers.  Undoubtedly. 
Soviet  children  are  given  the  same  Impres- 
sion about  Americans.  Although  both  sides 
are  obvlousty'ttilslnformed.  this  distrust  Is 
often  carried  Into  adulthood.  Sadly,  this  dis- 
trust Is-hot  only  found  between  these  super- 
power^  but  Is  also  prevalent  In  other  rival 
countries.  As  long  as  this  distrust  remains,  a 
permanent  and  world-wide  peace  cannot  be 
achieved. 

F'lnally,  the  young  must  be  well-informed 
of  all  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war. 
They  must  know  the  long  and  short-term  ef- 
fects of  radiation  sickness,  radioactive  fall- 
out, and  "Nuclear  Winter"  as  well  as  the 
widespread  destruction  caused  by  a  nuclear 
war.  Only  with  this  knowledge  will  the 
youth  of  this  planet  be  able  to  make  the  de- 
cisions that  will  have  profound  effects  on 
the  future  of  the  hiunan  race. 

The  second  factor,  the  Improvement  of 
political  relations  among  nations,  will  be  the 
product  of  good  education.  F^rst,  politicians 
must  stop  using  propaganda  and  rhetoric  to 
cause  their  people  to  hate  or  fear  the  people 
of  another  nation.  Second,  when  nations  are 
In  conflict,  they  should  send  more  ambassa- 
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dors  to  each  other  rather  than  withdrawing 
those  that  were  already  there.  By  sending 
more  ambassadors,  each  nation  shows  its 
willingness  to  negotiate.  With  this  attitude, 
it  Is  more  likely  that  a  peaceful  compromise 
can  be  reached.  Finally.  If  the  two  nations 
are  unable  to  settle  their  dispute  between 
themselves,  they  should  call  upon  an  inter- 
national peace  organization  such  as  the  UN. 
OA8.  or  OAU  to  serve  »s  mediators  in  their 
negotiations. 

Since  the  heart  of  the  problem,  however, 
lies  In  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  most  Im- 
portant result  of  good  education  and  the  Im- 
provement of  political  relations  is  the  grad- 
ual elimination  of  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased 
the  number  of  missiles  on  both  sides  and 
has  strained  foreign  relations  between  these 
two  superpowers.  Since  the  negotiations  on 
arms  reduction  between  these  two  nations 
have  made  very  little  progress,  these  two 
countries  should  call  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  mediate  In  their  dispute  and  break 
the  present  stalemate.  The  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  must  be  carried  out  in  mutual 
trust  rather  than  each  side  accusing  the 
other  of  cheatinjg.  It  is  of  monumer  al  Im- 
portance that  these  two  superpowers  work 
together  In  the  peace  effort.  This  reduction, 
however,  must  not  t>e  limited  only  to  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  but  must 
also  be  carried  out  by  any  nation  possessing 
these  weapons. 

Through  these  three  methods— education, 
political  reform,  and  arms  reduction— man 
can  strive  for  peace  and  harmony  on  his 
planet.  The  cost  of  this  project  will  doubt- 
lessly be  phenomenal,  but  even  so.  It  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
humanity.  It  took  millions  of  years  for  man 
to  become  the  master  of  his  planet.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  the  technology  that 
made  man  so  powerful  will  not  also  prove  to 
be  his  destruction. 

At  the  junior  high  level,  Tammle  Rattray, 
a  12-year-old  student  ir  Mrs.  O'SullIvan's 
class  at  Tampa's  Young  Junior  High,  won 
first  prize  with  this  entry:  ,: 

I  believe  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  giant  step  In  achieving 
world  peace.  Being  the  two  strongest  coun- 
tries on  the  earth,  together  they  could  put 
an  end  to  violence  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  question  is,  how  cai;  we 
settle  our  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

To  achieve  better  harmony  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  the  two 
countries  need  to  have  more  negotiations 
between  top  officials  of  the  countries.  A  one 
to  one  basis  Is  needed  to  talk  about  such 
controversial  Issues  as  weapons  In  space,  ter- 
ritorial rights,  and  the  amount  of  military 
power  a  country  should  have.  The  more  ne- 
gotiations we  have,  the  better  chance  the 
two  countries  have  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences and  work  together  to  help  spread 
world  peace. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Soviet  Union,  United 
States,  and  other  countries  with  nuclear 
weapons  should  talk  about  putting  into 
effect  at  least  a  partial  or  limited  disarma- 
ment. Disarmament  is  needed  now  because 
any  nation  that  has  large  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  must  spend  a  large  portion  of 
Its  resources  on  maintaining  and  increasing 
them.  It  Is  well  known  that  countries  In  an 
arms  race  must  keep  many  of  their  scien- 
tists and  engineers  working  on  military 
projects.  In  1973,  It  was  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  recruiting  geophyslclsts. 
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meteorologists,  and  other  scientists  to  work 
on  space  stations.  Was  this  for  peaceful  or 
militaristic  purposes? 

There  is  a  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  making  and  breaking  peace 
agreements.  In  1961.  Russia  resumed  testing 
atomic  weapons,  breaking  a  test  ban  that 
had  lasted  nearly  three  years.  Shortly  after 
that,  the  United  States  resumed  its  testing. 
In  1962.  the  Cuban  Crisis  brought  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
brink  of  war.  It  was  this  crisis  that  con- 
vinced both  countries  of  the  need  for  con- 
trols on  nuclear  weapons.  As  a  result,  in 
1963.  the  Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  by  the  United  SUtes  and  Russia. 
This  treaty  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  why  did  the  two  countries  have  to  come 
so  close  to  war  to  realize  t.hi«? 

As  the  number  of  nations  that  possess  nu- 
clear weapons  increases,  so  does  the  chance 
that  a  nuclear  war  may  begin.  There  will 
never  be  any  assurance  of  peace  as  long  as 
large  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  exist  in  the 
world. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  Russia 
and  the  U.S.  could  work  together  to  eradi- 
cate violence  in  the  world.  Russia  smd  the 
United  SUtes  should  make  a  bolder  effort 
to  work  together  on  exploring  the  vast  re- 
gions of  outer  space.  Space,  if  used  correct- 
ly, couid  be  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
Weathermen  can  receive  warnings  of  storms 
with  pictures  taken  by  weather  satellites. 
Physicists  can  perform  experlmenU  to  un- 
ravel the  laws  of  nature  for  the  betterment 
of  all  people  of  all  nations.  Navigators  can 
map  the  positions  of  ships  using  signals 
broadcast  from  navigational  satellites.  Tele- 
phone calls  and  television  pictures  ctm  be 
sent  around  the  world  by  communication 
satellites.  All  of  these  are  examples  of  the 
nonviolent  uses  of  outer  space. 

The  Space  Age  officially  began  October  4. 
1957.  when  the  United  SUtes  and  Russia 
began  the  space  race  after  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
space  age,  success  in  space  be«une  a  meas- 
ure of  a  country's  leadership  and  national 
defense.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  focused 
the  national  attention  on  the  space  race, 
and  set  as  a  national  goal  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  reach  the  moon  before  the  end 
of  the  50s  decade.  In  1958.  the  first  U.S.  sat- 
ellite was  launched.  Three  years  later,  on 
April  12.  1961.  a  Russian  became  the  first 
man  to  fly  in  space.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  five  days  later,  on  April  17,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  occurred.  In  a  similar  vein,  as 
Alan  Sheppard  became  the  first  American 
in  space  on  May  5.  1961,  that  same  year  the 
Berlin  Wall  cut  off  East  Berlin  {ftJbi  West 
Berlin.  It  seems  that  as  the  space  nice  inten- 
sified, so  did  the  tension  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  Instead  of 
taking  a  competitive  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  I  believe  a  more  co- 
operative approach  should  be  taken. 

In  1963.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  declared  that  other  space 
should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  people. 
Twelve  years  later.  In  1975,  the  United 
SUtes  and  Russian  had  their  first  joint 
space  mission— the  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test 
Project.  On  July  17,  a  three  man  U.S. 
Apollo  space  craft  docked  with  a  Soyuz  with 
two  Russian  cosmonauts.  Then  for  two  days 
they  conducted  experiments  together.  This 
is  an  example  of  what  we  can  accomplish 
when  we  work  together. 

According  to  the  Russians,  they  seek 
space  pilots  on  the  basis  of  their  "spiritual 
and  ethical  qualities,  ideological  views,  and 
social  attitudes."  If  they  could  dwell  on  such 
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areas  with  the  United  SUtes  and  work  to- 
gether, like  we  did  in  1975,  we  could  open 
new  horizons  in  the  peaceful  and  non-vio- 
lent exploration  of  outer  space. 

The  U.S.  and  Russia  could  also  co-operate 
in  the  development  and  exploration  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea.  In  1967.  the  United  Na- 
tions agreed  that  a  large  area  of  the  sea  bed 
should  be  beyond  the  control  of  Individual 
nations  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all  people.  And  then  In  1971.  a  treaty  was 
developed  which  barred  the  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  the  sea  bed  beyond  a 
twelve  nautical  mile  coastal  range.  The 
United  SUtes  and  Russia  could  well  take  a 
leadership  role  in  similar  co-operative  meas- 
ures for  the  exploration  of  the  resources  of 
the  sea  and  the  peaceful  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained. 

Another  way  to  promote  peace  la  through 
the  Olympic  Games.  They  are  an  excellent 
way  to  encourage  world  peace  and  friend- 
ship. The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  could  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  politics 
out  of  the  Olympics  and  set  an  example  of 
friendship  and  peace  for  the  other  partici- 
pating nations. 

I  feel  the  United  Nations  Is  an  excellent 
way  to  bring  nations  together.  The  United 
Nations  works  for  world  peace  and  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity,  lU  two  goals  being 
peace  and  human  dignity.  Many  times  dis- 
agreements (including  those  between  Russia 
and  the  U.S.)  among  United  Nations  mem- 
bers Interfere  with  their  peacemaking  abili- 
ty. Once  we  have  an  organization  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  it  takes  the  leadership 
and  dedication  of  the  major  world  powers  to 
achieve  the  organization's  goals.  In  many  in- 
stances the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Union 
prefer  to  use  their  own  forces  to  settle  con- 
flicts. This  makes  me  doubt  their  dedication 
and  allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  the  U.N. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Russia  need  to 
work  co-operatively  In  the  area  of  human 
righU.  Many  people  in  underdeveloped  na 
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February  20,  19^5 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague  Prank  An- 
Ntn*zio  In  commemorating  the  734th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lic and  the  67th  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  Russian  domination  and  op- 
pression. 

This  is  both  a  Joyous  and  disturbing 
commemorative  day.  Joyful  because 
we  may  honor  Pebruary  16,  1918,  as 
the  day  of  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  Lithuanian  Republic: 
but  disheartening  because  this  inde- 
pendence was  so  short  lived.  In  June 
1940.  Soviet  troops  invaded  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  quickly  ending 
over  two  decades  of  freedom  relished 
by  the  Baltic  States.  This  relentless 
and  hostile  annexation  was  in  direct 
violation  of  a  peace  treaty  signed  July 
19,  1920,  by  both  Lithuania  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  treaty  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  "voluntarily  and  for- 
ever renounces  all  sovereign  rights 
possesssed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  their  territory." 

During  the  first  days  of  the  1940  in- 
vasion, over  30,000  Lithuanians  were 
deported  to  labor  camps  in  Siberia.  It 
Is  estimated  that  between  1945  and 
1951,  during  Stalin's  brutal  and  violent 
reign  of  terror.  340,000  Lithuanians 
were   arrested   and   deported   by   the 


Soviet  Army.  Ironically,  the  persecu- 
tions have  a  very  low  standard  of  living  and  tjon  wid  atrocities  committed  by  the 
in  some  cases  are  not  treated  well.  If  Russia  Sovi^te  against  these  people  and  thp 
and  the  United  SUtes  could  get  together  _^;jtjjuanian  Republic  has  only 
and  use  their  resources  coK>peratlvely  they    strengthened    their    unbending    spirit 


could  help  people  in  these  underdeveloped 
nations.  In  1961.  President  Kennedy  sent 
thousands  of  Americans  in  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  abroad  to  help  people  in  underdevel- 
oped nations  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
Maybe  the  two  countries  could  get  together 
and  organize  a  similar  program  on  an  even 
larger  scale.  If  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  do  this,  other  nations 
might  follow  their  example. 

If  Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  could 
become  allies,  I  believe  the  whole  world 
would  benefit.  There  are  many  things 
Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  could  do  to- 
gether that  couldn't  be  done  alone.  Hopeful- 
ly, they  can  settle  some  of  their  differences 
in  the  near  future  and  help  other  countries, 
thereby  benefiting  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  people  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  thought 
they  have  given  to  a  subject  of  grave 
importance.  As  Tommy  says,  "man  can 
strive  for  peace  and  harmony  on  his 
planet"  through  education,  political 
reform,  and  nuclear  arms  reduction. 
And  so  man  must.* 


and  courage.  The  22  years  of  Inde- 
pendence rightly  enjoyed  by  Lithuania 
will  remain  imbedded  in  the  wills  and 
hearts  of  these  freedom-loving  i>eople 
forever. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
their  oppressive  "Russification"  of  the 
Lithuanian  and  Baltic  States  in  the  at- 
tempt to  disperse  and  break  these  peo- 
ples' fierce  sense  of  nationalism  and 
their  cultural  and  religious  identity. 
Soviet  efforts,  however,  to  deport 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  encourage  and  order 
ethnic  Russians  to  settle  in  Lithuania 
to  promote  the  Russian  language  and 
culture  there,  seems  only  to  increase 
the  Lithuanians  passionate  quest  for 
self-determination  and  freedom.  The 
Soviet  attempts  to  subvert  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  for  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural expression  in  Lithuania,  has  only 
succeeded  in  strengthening  the  faith 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  as 
they  pray  for  the  end  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation  and   continue    to   spread   the 


Word  of  God  and  message  of  freedom 
throughout  the  land.  Although  the 
persecution  and  deportation  of  clergy- 
men and  clergywomen  and  the  de- 
struction of  monasteries  and  convents 
in  common  practice  by  the  Soviets, 
faith,  worship,  and  prayers  of  hope  by 
the  Lithuanian  people  continue  to  pre- 
vail. 

The  United  States  will  never  recog- 
nize the  illegal  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  Baltic  States.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  my  colleagues  and  over  1  mil- 
lion people  of  Lithuanian  descent  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  In  honor- 
ing the  67th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence 
and  in  celebrating  the  spirit  and  cour- 
age of  the  Lithuanian  people.* 


CASH  PLOW  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
place our  present  income  tax  with  a 
progressive  cash-flow  income  tax.  I  am 
introducing  this  proposal  as  an  alter- 
native to  those  tax  reform  proposals 
already  presented  to  Congress  because 
I  feel  that  my  pror>osal  provides  the 
best  Incentive  for  savings  and  invest- 
ment. Only  through  sustained  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment  can 
we  attain  the  capital  formation  vitally, 
needed  for  long-term  economic  growth 
and  enhanced  employment. 

The  present  income  tax  structure  is 
so  weak  and  diminished  by  exclusions, 
deductions,  exemptions,  credits,  and 
other  tax  privileges  that  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  distributing  the  tax  burden 
in  an  equitable  manner. 
I  At  the  same  time,  long-term  U.S. 
economic  growth  has  been  poor  at 
best.  Our  savings  and  investment  rates 
are  lower  than  those  of  our  faster 
growing  allies  in  Canada,  Japan, 
Prance,  and  West  Germany.  Today, 
income  is  taxed  when  it  is  first  earned 
and,  again,  when  the  savings  generate 
additional  income.  The  U.S.  income 
Tax  Code  discourages  saving  and  sub- 
sidizes consumption. 

The  taxation  of  cash  flow  provides 
the  best  incentive  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment. Under  the  cash-flow  income 
tax  system,  all  income  is  taxed  once— 
either  at  the  time  of  consumption  or 
at  the  time  of  death  in  estate  tax 
form.  Cash-flow  tax  can  be  deferred  as 
long  as  one's  lifetime,  providing  the 
stimulus  for  capital  formation.  The 
formation  of  capital  will  result  in  posi- 
tive, long-term  economic  growth  and 
enhanced  employment. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  cash- 
flow tax  which  will  assess  people  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  expenditures, 
not  according  to  their  income.  People 
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would  be  taxed  not  by  how  much  they 
put  into  the  national  product,  but  by 
how  much  they  take  out. 

In  this  bill,  annual  cash  flow  Is  de- 
rived by  calculating  the  value  of  his  or 
her  total  receipts  in  the  year  using  the 
W-2  and  1099  forms  as  presently  used. 
Prom  that  value  is  subtracted  the 
amount  of  net  savings  and  investment 
made  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  year. 
The  difference  between  what  was  re- 
ceived and  what  was  saved  over  the 
year  is  cash  flow— the  tax  base. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  taxable  base 
of  the  cash-flow  tax  be  broader  than 
that  of  any  income  base  since  con- 
sumption by  definition  Is  smaller  than 
Income.  Thus,  to  raise  adequate  reve- 
nue levels,  the  tax  base  or  tax  rate  on 
a  comprehensive  cash-flow  base  would 
have  to  be  higher  than  that  on  a  com- 
prehensive Income  base. 

In  addition  to  the  Inclusion  of  all 
forms  of  Income  In  the  taxable  base- 
net  capital  gains,  all  dividends  and 
(most)  Interest,  retirement  Income, 
and  all  gifts  and  bequests— unemploy- 
ment compensation  would  also  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  taxable  base. 

The  remainder  of  the  taxable  base 
would  be  made  up  of  net  borrowing 
amounts  for  that  year.  However,  l>or- 
rowthg  to  buy  a  principal  residence  is 
excluded  from  the  tax  base.  Converse- 
ly, debt  repayment  is  subtracted  from 
the  base,  or  the  adjusted  gross  cash 
flow.  This  bill  also  provides  for  a  life- 
time exclusion  of  $20,000  In  borrowing 
for  every  Individual. 

A  limited  nimiber  of  ((eductions,  or  a 
standard  deduction,  would  be  subtract- 
ed from  AGCF  and  graduated  tax 
rates  would  be  applied  to  the  taxable 
cash  flow. 

Deductions  allowed  to  be  subtracted 
for  Individuals  include:  First,  mortgage 
interest  payments  on  principal  resi- 
dence and  interest  on  indebtedness  for 
purchase  of  investment  assets  and 
that  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  trade 
or  business  (whether  personal  or  part- 
nership): second,  medical  expenses  In 
excess  of  5  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
cash  flow;  third,  charitable  confflBiT" 
tions  up  to  5  percent  of  an  individual's 
adjusted  gross  cash  flow:  fourth.  State 
and  local  income  taxes;  and  fifth,  un- 
insured property  losses  in  excess 
$500. 

We  would  also  provide  credits  of 
$200  for  each  personal  exemption, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  $2,000  exemp- 
tion. However,  the  credit  provides  the 
same  value  at  the  30-percent  consump- 
tion rate  level  as  it  does  at  the  10-per- 
cent level. 

The  bill  repeals  most  of  the  current 
credits  and  deductions  provided  for 
businesses  and  Individuals.  Deprecia- 
tion for  property  placed  in  service  by  a 
corporation  during  the  taxable  year 
would  be  expensed  or  subtracted  to 
arrive  at  adjusted  net  Income.  Index- 
ing would  not  be  necessary  since  the 
current  value  of  money  is  the  basis  for 
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the  tax.  Therefore.  Inflation  has  no 
effect  on  the  rates.  As  an  offset  to  the 
expensing  of  depreciation,  which  is 
most  attractive  for  capital  formation, 
current  deductions  for  capital  gains, 
investment  tax  credits,  and  foreign  tax 
credits  would  all  be  repealed.  Similar- 
ly, fringe  benefits,  such  as  contribu- 
tions by  employers  to  health  and  life 
Insurance  plans,  would  be  included  In 
the  individual's  taxable  base.  The 
amount  of  medical  insurance  added  to 
the  taxable  base  would  likewise  be  ac- 
crued toward  the  5  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  cash  flow  level  necessary  for  the 
medical  deduction.  Deductions  for  real 
and  personal  property  taxes  would 
also  be  repealed. 

We  provide  for  three  progressive 
rates:  10  percent,  for  married  individ- 
uals filing  Jointly  up  to  $15,000  in  con- 
sumed income  and  unmarried  individ- 
uals up  to  $12,000;  23  percent  for  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  jointly  and  un- 
married individuals  up  to  the  Social 
Security  wage  base;  and  30  percent  for 
those  above  the  Social  Security  wage 
base.  A  family  of  four  with  less  than 
$12,000  in  consumed  income  will  pay 
no  taxes.  The  indexing  of  the  Social 
Security  wage  base  provides  for  auto- 
matic indexing  of  the  30-percent  rate. 
However,  language  to  index  other  indi- 
vidual rates  could  be  incorporated. 
Meanwhile,  corporations  would  pay 
one  rate,  30  percent,  on  retained  earn- 
ings. 

We  provide  for  zero  bracket  amoujit 
deductions  of  $4,000  for  Individuals, 
$6,000  for  heads  of  household,  and 
$8,000  for  Joint  returns.  A  tax  credit  of 
$200  Is  Included  for  each  dependent 
claimed. 

A  cash-flow  tax  system  would  simpli- 
fy our  Tax  Code  by  repealing  the  loop- 
holes listed  in  today's  massive  number 
of  deductions  and  credits.  Expensing 
of  depreciation,  and  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment  will  provide  the 
mechanism  for  the  Increased  capital 
formation  needed  for  revltallzatlon  of 
American  business. 

A  cash-flow  tax  system  Is  workable, 
ilmple,  and  effective  in  developing  the 

ipltal   necessary  for  long-term  eco- 
lomic  growth.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues   will    seriously    consider    the 
merits  of  this  proposal.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  67th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

The  declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence came  at  the  tall  end  of 
World  War  I  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
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Its  two  occupants.  Germany  and 
Russia.  Lithuania  remained  independ- 
ent for  parts  of  two  decades,  however 
in  1940.  300.000  Soviet  soldiers  invaded 
Lithuania.  As  in  most  nations  the 
Soviet  Union  has  illegally  annexed, 
human  rights  were  denied,  dissension 
to  official  Soviet  policy  was  punished, 
mass  deportations  were  carried  out.  re- 
ligious expression  was  outlawed  and 
all  land  was  nationalized.  In  the  later 
stage  of  World  War  II.  Lithuanians 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  imperial- 
ist and  bloody  Nazi  regime.  After  the 
war.  Lithuania  again  came  under 
Soviet  control. 

Yet  despite  a  tragic  history  of  for- 
eign domination  and  oppression,  the 
spirit  of  Lithuanians  around  the  world 
remains  strong  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
restoration  of  a  truly  free  homeland. 
Their  struggle  has  been  valiant.  Occa- 
sions such  as  todays  special  order 
which  lend  tangible  support  to  the  on- 
going struggle  for  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence are  important  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  goal.* 


REPORT  ON  NORTHERN  IRLAND 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NTW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  lifcNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Peter  King,  comptroller  of  the 
county  of  Nassau.  NY,  has  returned 
from  a  recent  visit  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. At  his  request,  I  would  like  to 
share  a  report  of  his  visit  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  King's  report  follows. 
Loyalist  Aubkatioh  ik  Northern  iRELAirs: 
Ah  OppoRTTjjirrY  roR  a  Diplomatic  Brsak- 

THROUGH 

(By  Peter  T.  King) 

During  the  period  of  January  26-January 
31,  1985.  I  was  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
at  the  invlUtion  of  Families  For  Legal 
Rights  which  is  an  organization  comprised 
of  relatives  of  loyalist  defendants  who  have 
been  charged  on  the  uncorroborated  testi- 
mony of  "supergrass"  informers. 

The  purposes  of  this  visit  were  (a)  to  ob- 
serve the  current  loyalist  supergrass  trial 
where  29  alleged  members  of  the  outlawed 
loyalist  para-military  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  (UVF)  are  being  tried  on  the 
uncorrpborated  testimony  of  supergrass 
James  Crocliard  and  (b)  to  meet  with  lead- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  loyalist  com- 
munity. 

These  supergrass  trials,  where  large  num- 
bers of  defendants  are  tried  together  for  un- 
related crimes,  without  a  jury,  and  are  con- 
victed on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  a 
supergrass  informer  are  show  trials  reminis- 
cent of  Stalins  Russia.  The  Judiciary  of 
Northern  Ireland  has  surrendered  Its  inde- 
pendence and  has  become  a  mere  adjunct  of 
British  military  policy.  The  use  of  super- 
grasses is  merely  the  latest  abuse  by  Eng- 
land of  Northern  Ireland's  criminal  Justice 
system.  Previous  abuses,  some  of  which  con- 
tinue to  date,  include  internment  without 
trial,  tortured  confessions,  the  use  of  lethal 
plastic  bullets  against  civilians,  and  Indis- 
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criminate  searches  of  homes  and  arrests  of 
civilians  by  security  forces. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Families  For 
Legal  Rights  because  It  has  always  been  my 
position  It  is  just  as  wrong  wtien  loyalists 
have  their  rights  violated  as  it  is  when  na- 
tionalists' rights  are  violated.  Human  righU 
are  universal  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
restricted  by  political  or  sectarian  bound- 
aries. I  also  believed  It  was  significant  that  a 
hard-core  loyalist  group,  which  was  fuUy 
cognizant  that  I  was  a  Catholic  and  support- 
ed the  nationalist  cause,  would  invite  me  to 
assist  it.  This  signaled  to  me  a  considerable 
change  in  loyalist  thinking. 

The  Crockard  trial  is  as  violative  of  due 
process  and  civil  and  human  rights  as  were 
the  McGrady  and  Orimley  trials.  In  virtual- 
ly every  particular  this  loyalist  trial  equaled 
the  nationalist  trials  in  Ite  perversion  of  Jus- 
tice. Even  if  any  or  aU  of  the  29  defendanU 
are  acquitted.  Justice  will  not  have  been 
done  because  the  lives  of  the  defendanU 
and  their  families  will  have  been  devastated 
because  of  a  criminal  prosecution  and  trial 
which  were  fatally  defective  ab  Initio.  In 
fact,  the  supergrass  trials  are  a  sophisticat- 
ed version  of  Internment  because  whether 
or  not  the  defendants— bowing  to  interna- 
tional pressure,  the  Judges  have  been  ac- 
quitting defendanU  on  evidence  which 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for 
conviction  J»ist  one  year  ago— large  numbers 
of  them  are  imprisoned  from  the  time  of 
their  arrest  until  trial.  This  time  "on 
remand"  often  exceeds  two  years. 

What  has  made  the  supergrass  system 
unique  Is  the  extent  to  which  It  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  loyalist  community.  In- 
ternment, tortured  confessions  and  plastic 
bulleU  were  directed  primarily  against  the 
nationalist  community  and  this  caused  Eng- 
land considerable  public  relations  problems. 
England  attempted  to  avoid  this  problem 
with  the  supergrass  system  by  charging  loy- 
allsU  as  well  as  natlonallsU,  thereby  giving 
the  appearance  of  even- handedness. 

This  has  outraged  the  loyalist  community 
for  several  very  basic  reasons.  First,  In  their 
frenzied  pursuit  to  erect  the  facade  of  Im- 
partiality, the  British  have  charged  loyallsU 
on  evidence  which,  in  some  Instances,  Is 
even  less  credible  than  the  evidence  against 
natlonallsU.  Second,  the  "terrorist"  offenses 
for  which  the  loyalisU  arc  now  being 
charged  are  the  very  type  actions  which.  In 
the  past,  the  British  security  forces  con- 
doned and  even  encouraged  them  to  commit 
against  the  natlonallsU.  Third,  while  the 
British  have  moved  against  the  loyallsU  in 
the  past.  It  has  never  been  on  this  scale  or 
to  this  extent.  Indeed,  the  loyalisU  have  his- 
torically viewed  themselves  as  the  ultimate 
defenders  of  British  rule  In  the  six  counties. 
For  loyallsU  to  witness  the  British  system 
of  justice  being  so  horribly  perverted  with 
themselves  included  among  lU  victims  is 
psychologically  shattering  to  growing  num- 
bers of  loyallsU. 

The  extent  to  which  many  working  class 
loyallsU  feel  alienated  from  England  was 
made  clear  to  me  In  my  meetings  with  Fami- 
lies for  Legal  RlghU  and  with  loyalist  politi- 
cian George  Seawright  and  with  Andy  Tyrie 
who  is  the  conunander  of  the  loyalist  para- 
military Ulster  Defense  Association  (UDA). 

At  this  Juncture,  I  beUeve  that  my  termi- 
nology should  be  defined.  In  the  context  of 
Northern  Ireland,  'loyalist "  Is  Interchanged 
with  "Protestant"  and  "nationalist"  Is  Inter- 
changed with  "Catholic".  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, and  continues  to  be  my  firm  belief 
that  the  tragedy  of  Northern  Ireland  is  in 
no  sense  a  "religious  "  conflict.  The  loyalisU 
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historically  were  Scotch  or  English  settlers 
who  happened  to  be  Protestant  and  the  na- 
tlonallsU were  native  Irish  who  happened  to 
be  Catholic.  It  has  also  been  my  belief  that 
the  loyalist  and  nationalist  communities 
have  far  more  In  common  with  one  another 
than  they  do  with  England.  The  British, 
however,  have  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
communities  and  pitting  one  against  the 
other  by  according  the  loyalist  majority  a 
status  superior  to  the  natlonallsU.  Among 
the  working  class,  however,  where,  ironical- 
ly, the  animosity  is  most  bitter,  the  loyalist 
superiority  Is  often  marginal.  As  Andy  Tyrie 
suted  to  me:  "The  Catholics  have  always 
claimed  they  have  been  second  class  citizens 
in  Northern  Ireland.  That  Is  not  true.  The 
loyalisU  were  the  second  class  citizens:  the 
Catholics  were  third  class  citizens. " 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the 
extent  of  the  breach  between  the  communi- 
ties. Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  there  now 
exisU  a  unique  diplomatic  opportunity 
which  should  be  seized  before  the  moment 
passes.  The  ideal  role  for  the  United  States 
to  play  is  as  an  honest  broker.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  United  SUtes  to  en- 
courage meaningful  dialogue  between  the 
two  communities  on  Issues  of  mutual  rel- 
evance and  importance.  Supergrasses  and 
strip-searches  are  two  such  Issues.  Addition- 
ally, the  United  SUtes  must  not  only  permit 
but  Indeed  encourage  loyalist  and  national- 
ist representatives  to  set  forth  and  articu- 
late their  positions  to  the  American  people. 
In  short,  the  United  SUtes  must  descard  lU 
visa  denial  policy  and  allow  all  Northern 
Ireland  represenutlves  into  our  country  in- 
cluding natlonallsU  such  as  Gerry  Adams, 
Danny  Morrison  and  Owen  Carron  and  loy- 
allsU such  as  Andy  Tyrie,  George  Seawright 
and  Ian  Paisley. 

The  time  has  also  long  since  come  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  war  situation  exlsU  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  that  peace  will  never 
come  luitll  aU  parties  to  the  conflict  Includ- 
ing paramilitaries  such  as  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Association,  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  and  the  Irish  Republican  Army  anr 
permitted  to  take  part  In  whatever  negotia- 
tions are  ultimately  held.  \ 

Ideally,  the  United  SUtes  would  set  thfc 
process  In  motion  by  furthering  the  dlaV 
logue  between  loyalisU  and  natlonallsU.  \ 
Even,  however,  If  the  dialogue  does  not  \ 
bring  about  a  long-term  political  solution,  it 
could  nevertheless  result  in  the  aUeviatlon 
of  human  righU  violations  by  the  British 
against  both  communities  and  that  In  Itself 
would  be  a  very  meaningful  achievement. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  suf- 
fered too  long  and  too  hard  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  Ignore  the  potentially  historic  dip- 
lomatic opportunity  which  presently  exIsU. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  Judge  Is  his- 
tory.* 


<,      PROPOSE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
EXPORT  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  McKinney,  to  once 
again  introduce  legislation  extending 
vital  restrictions  on  the  export  of  Alas- 
kan oil.  These  restrictions,  contained 
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in  section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  guarantee  that  no  export 
or  swap  arrangements  involving  Alas- 
kan oil  will  be  permitted  unless  it  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  ex- 
ports would  directly  benefit  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  would  serve  our  na- 
tional security  interests. 

These  restrictions  were  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress with  the  passage  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  in  1979.  This  sup- 
port was  reaffirmed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  when  237  House  Members 
cosponsored  legislation  identical  to  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 
Although  I  was  successful  in  attaching 
a  slightly  modified  version  of  our  legis- 
lation to  the  bill  reauthorizing  the 
Export  Administration  Act  last  term, 
the  effort  to  forge  a  compromise  with 
the  Senate  on  other,  more  controver- 
sial, provisions  of  the  reauthorizing 
bill  failed  in  the  final  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. Therefore,  we  present  our  legisla- 
tion again  in  anticipation  of  efforts  to 
renew  the  Export  Administration  Act 
in  this  Congress.  Let  our  resolve  on 
this  issue  be  equally  firm  in  1985:  it 
simply  makes  no  sense  from  either  an 
economic  or  a  national  security  per- 
spective to  adlow  unrestricted  exports 
of  our  finite  reserve  of  Alaskan  oil.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  the 
fight  to  protect  American  consumers, 
and  to  promote  a  wise  and  responsible 
export  policy  that  will  serve  both  our 
energy  and  national  security  inter- 
ests.* 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMPETITION  ACT 
OF  1985 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 


or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
m  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  International  Tele- 
conununications  Competition  Act  of 
1985.  a  bill  to  promote  full  and  effec- 
tive competition  in  international  com- 
munications. I  offer  this  bill  in  order 
'Xo  oi>en  up  the  process  which  deter- 
mines our  international  telecommuni- 
cations policy,  and  also  to  assure  that 
American  industries  can  compete  on 
an  equal  footing  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

Congress  created  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation.  Comsat, 
two  decades  ago  to  meet  national  and 
world  needs  at  the  birth  of  the  space 
age.  Twenty  years  later  the  informa- 
tion age  is  now  mature  and  we  find  our 
Nation's  high  tech  industries  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  an  outdated  struc- 
ture while  facing  stiff  competition 
from  abroad. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
change  in  the  international  telecom- 
munications arena.  Prom  this  vista.  I 
think  a  new  look  at  Comsat  and  its 
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structure  is  entirely  appropriate.  Less 
than  2  months  ago.  President  Reagan 
sent  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  Federal  task  force  that  Comsat 
should  not  retain  its  monopoly  status, 
that  international  competition  would 
serve  our  national  interest.  As  a  result 
of  the  President's  recommendation, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  begun  to  examine  Comsat's 
monopoly  position  in  light  of  the 
President's  recommendation  and  ask  a 
question  I  have  asked  for  many 
months:  Why  should  Comsat  be 
inunune  from  competition? 

In  the  context  of  this  debate.  I  think 
the  timing  is  fortuitous  for  an  exami- 
nation of  Comsat's  structure.  I  find  it 
consistent  with  the  other  discussion 
now  focused  on  Comsat  and  I  believe  it 
gives  us  a  special  opportunity  to  re- 
shape our  international  telecommuni- 
cations system  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  1980's. 

This  bill  addresses  four  major  prob- 
lems currently  plaguing  our  interna- 
tional telecommunications  system. 

First.  Comsat  is  engaged  in  both  mo- 
nopoly and  competitive  activities.  This 
corporate  structure  creates  the  poten- 
tial for  cross-subsidization  that  unfair- 
ly increases  costs  to  telecommunica- 
tions users  and  to  the  American  public 
at  large.  In  addition,  these  cross-subsi- 
dies place  the  industry  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage  in  competition  with 
Comsat's  subsidiaries. 

Second.  Comsat— a  private  entity- 
serves  as  the  official  U.S.  representa- 
tive before  the  international  satellite 
organizations.  Intelsat  and  Inmarsat. 
As  our  representative  at  these  organi- 
zations. Comsat  sits  beside  offical  gov- 
ernment representatives  from  over  100 
other  nations.  A  competitor  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. Comsat  has  substantial  con- 
flicts which  impinge  on  its  imblased 
implemenUtlon  of  U.S.  policy.  I  be- 
lieve this  situation  hampers  our  Na- 
tion's abUity  to  compete  fully  and 
fairly  in  the  telecommunications  field. 

The  third  problem  Involves  an  inher- 
ent conflict  of  Interest  which  Comsat 
faces.  At  the  Intelsat  table,  Comsat 
stands  out  as  the  only  delegate  not  di- 
rectly controlled  by  its  Government. 
Our  Nation  suffers  from  this  arrange- 
ment because  many  other  Intelsat  del- 
egates turn  over  the  docimients  they 
receive  at  the  meetings  to  their  feUow 
countrymen  who  manufacture  commu- 
nications equipment.  As  a  result. 
Comsat  is  the  only  company  in  the 
United  States  that  has  the  timely 
access  to  these  important  docimients, 
while  many  foreign  manufacturers 
enjoy  significant  lead  time  advantages 
in  the  development  of  equipment  for 

international  conununlcations  services. 

Consequently.     American    companies 

find  themselves  left  at  the  starting 

gate  and  American  workers  find  them- 
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selves  losing  the  race  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Fourth,  there  Is  presently  no 
method  to  assure  that  Comsat  com- 
plies with  the  instructions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment when  it  represents  the 
United  States  at  Intelsat  or  Inmarsat. 
Indeed,  we  allow  this  company,  with 
its  own  agenda  that  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  the  public  interest,  to 
be  our  official  spokesman  with  no  ef- 
fective supervision.  This  problem 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  simple  para- 
noia. In  fact,  a  representative  from  the 
State  Department  testified  last 
sxmimer  that  there  was  evidence  that 
Comsat  failed  to  follow  the  clear  direc- 
tive from  our  Govermnent.  If  we 
intend  to  have  our  national  interest 
served  unwaveringly  at  critical  inter- 
national meetings,  then  this  situation 
must  be  rectified. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  have  attempted  to 
offest  these  problems  with  burden- 
some regulatory  oversight.  The  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Compe- 
tition Act.  however,  offers  solutions  to 
these  problems  that  address  the  un- 
derlying conflicts  inherent  in  the 
present  legislative  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  requires  timely  public  disclosure 
of  the  documents  Comsat  receives  in 
connection  with  its  Intelsat/Inmkrsat 
activities.  This  should  put  American 
firms  back  in  a  fair  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  requires  the  divestiture  of 
Comsat's  competitive  ventures.  In 
short,  it  presents  a  legislative  frame- 
work that  returns  the  corporation  to 
the  original  activities  that  Congress 
envisioned  for  it.  These  changes  also 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
unfair  and  anticompetitive  cross-subsi- 
dization of  monopoly  and  con«)etitive 
endeavors. 

In  addition,  this  biU  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  a  representative 
to  Comsat's  delegations  to  Intelsat  and 
Iimiarsat  in  an  effort  to  monitor  the 
corporations'  compliance  with  our 
Government's  instructions  and  to 
avoid  the  situation  I  described  before. 
This  provision  should  help  insure  that 
our  national  interests  is  articulated 
forcefully  at  Intelsat  and  that  the 
policies  which  are  pursued  in  our 
name  really  represent  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and  not  just  the 
interests  of  one  company. 

Finally,  it  creates  a  mechanism  for 
public  input  into  the  process  by  which 
governmental  instructions  are  formu' 
lated  and  implemented.  This  feature 
would  give  the  public  a  voice  in  the 
formulation  of  our  international  tele- 
communications policy  and  insure  the 
fair  input  of  American  firms  into  our 
communications  policy. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill  and  ad- 
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dressing  these  critical  communications 
issue  facing  our  Nation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  WILLIAM 
HARRIS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  UAKTUHfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Spealier,  on 
Tuesday.  February  19,  1985,  city. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  and  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  attended  the  fu- 
neral services  of  Col.  William  Harris. 
He  was  my  friend.  During  the  days  of 
the  civil  rights  struggle  we  were  often 
together,  working  cooperatively  to  pre- 
vent violent  confrontations  between 
protesters  and  law  enforcement 
agents.  At  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
protest  we  worked  together,  success- 
fully stopping  violent  confrontations. 

For  more  than  12  years  Colonel 
Harris  volunteered  his  services  to  my 
advisory  board  which  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  military  academies. 
He  was  as  devoted  and  zealous  in  that 
capacity  as  he  was  in  every  endeavor 
he  undertook. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Bal- 
timore Afro-American  newspaper  tells 
of  his  life  far  more  effectively  than  I 
could  ever  do. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Afro-American. 

Feb.  16.  1985] 

WiLUAM  "Box"  Hakkis 

When  young  blacks  hear  about  pioneers 
such  as  William  "Box"  Harris  who  died  this 
week  they  don't  fully  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  their  contributions.  "Box"  Harris 
was  not  only  a  pioneer  in  law  enforcement 
and  national  guard  matters  he  was  also  a 
mediator  and  peacemaker  in  an  era  charac- 
terized by  anger  and  confrontation. 

Harris  served  in  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  and  spoke  out  against  the 
sickness  of  racism  in  the  military.  In  be- 
tween the  two  wars  he  managed  to  graduate 
from  Morgan  State. 

He  became  Maryland's  first  black  parole 
officer  in  1952  and  four  years  later  he 
became  the  first  black  U.S.  Deputy  Marshal. 
During  the  bitter  racial  turmoil  that  struck 
Cambridge  in  1964  Harris  served  with  the 
National  Guard  as  a  captain. 

He  resigned  from  liis  marshal's  job  to 
remain  in  Cambridge  as  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  officer  helping  the  resi- 
dents to  bring  about  economic  opportunity 
for  blacks  and  heal  the  racial  tensions  that 
rocked  the  community. 

Harris  was  appointed  head  of  the  city 
police  department's  community  relations  di- 
vision by  Gen.  George  Gelston.  acting  head 
of  the  department  of  1966  and  he  is  credited 
with  helping  keep  Baltimore  cool  during  the 
tmg  hot  summers  that  plagued  the  nation 
during  the  60s.  In  1971  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  and  made  head  of  the 
traffic  division. 

Harris  was  also  the  first  black  law  enforce- 
ment official  to  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Maryland  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Inc.  His  membership  was  accepted. 

In  1971  he  retired  from  the  National 
Guard  after  20  years  service. 
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Governor  Mandel  appointed  Harris  special 
executive  assistant  for  community  affairs  in 
1973  and  he  served  in  the  post  until  1979 
when  he  retired. 

Harris  was  a  man  who  fought  injustice  yet 
he  was  able  to  bring  disputing  factions  to- 
gether because  of  the  respect  he  earned  and 
because  of  his  uncompromising  stand 
against  discrimination.  He  was  a  first  and  he 
was  a  giant  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
will  be  missed. 

To  say  he  will  be  missed  is  almost  an 
understatement.  He  was  indispensable 
in  his  time,  and  therefore  leaves  a 
large  void  in  the  life  of  our  communi- 
ties. 
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HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS: THE  NEXT  10 
YEARS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NKW  JXR8KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Ml-. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Hartnett,  president  of 
Healthways,  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization [HMO]  based  in  New  Jer- 
sey's Sixth  Congressional  District. 
This  statement  provides  an  informa- 
tive look  at  the  growing  HMO  alterna- 
tive to  providing  cost-effective,  quality 
health  care  services  to  our  constitu- 
ents. 

The  statement  follows: 
Health  Maintkha^cz  OacAjfiZATiONS 
tHMO'sl— Thb  NexT  10  Years 
(By  Thomas  P.  Hartnett) 

Nearly  ten  (10)  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
(HMO)  received  federal  qualification,  repre- 
senting the  beginning  of  a  federal  Initiative 
to  introduce  prepaid,  competitive  programs 
as  an  alternative  form  of  health  care  financ- 
ing and  delivery  to  the  American  people.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  there  are  now  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  (32S) 
HMO's  serving  In  excess  of  14  million  enroU- 
ees.  More  than  fifty  (50%)  percent  of  these 
programs  became  operational  through  his 
federal  effort. 

The  federal  government,  which  supplied 
funding  through  grants  and  loans,  awarded 
its  last  grant  for  development  or  expansion 
in  September  1981,  and  has  phased  out  the 
loan  program.  The  successful  development 
and  funding  effort  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Office  of  HMO's  pursuing  strategies  to  en- 
courage private  sector  Involvement. 

The  first  ten  (10)  years  of  the  HMO  "in- 
dustry" saw  the  health  care  field  dealing 
with  governmental  regulation  regarding 
cost,  planning,  and  health  care  delivery. 
This  environment  is  now  being  modified  by 
marketplace  forces  which  directly  involve 
the  payors  and  providers  of  health-care 
services  in  decisions  regarding  facility  and 
service  needs  of  their  respective  constitu- 
ents. 

Other  major  philosophical  changes  are  re- 
sulting in  significant  developments  which 
will  impact  over  the  next  decade  on  the  fi- 
nancing and  delivery  of  health  care  services. 
HMO's  will  remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of 


these  developments.  HMOs  are  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  create  efficient  delivery  of 
quality  health  care  services  because  of  their 
unique  provider/ payor  characteristics  of  op- 
eration. 

Change  is  coming  fast.  Last  year  $1,365.00 
was  spent  for  health  care  service  for  every 
person  In  the  U.S.  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  paid  forty-two  (42%)  percent 
of  this  amount,  and  they  are  looking  for 
methods  to  control  further  spending.  Ein- 
ployers  have  seen  their  health  care  expendi- 
tures rise  seven  hundred  (700%)  percent 
since  1970,  whereas  the  G.N.P.  in  compari- 
son has  risen  by  two  hundred  and  eleven 
(211%)  percent.  Employers  are  now  very  ac- 
tively looking  at  ways  to  limit  their  cost  In- 
creases for  health  care  benefits  for  their 
employees  without  reducing  those  benefiu. 
In  addition,  a  longer-living  populus  now  re- 
quires greater  amounts  of  health  services, 
and  significant  life-expanding  technological 
innovations  (E.g.,  artificial  organs,  limbs, 
etc.).  while  welcome.  Involve  additional 
costs. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  many  medical  and 
surgical  procedures  will  l>e  performed  in  sur- 
gicenter-type  facilities,  and  more  services 
will  be  available  to  be  provided  in  the  home. 
The  trend  will  also  be  toward  basing  health 
care  costs  on  the  rationality  of  services 
being  provided. 

In  siunmary,  the  HMOs  of  today  are  in 
the  premier  position  to  blend  their  operat- 
ing characteristics  with  the  massive  change 
that  is  taking  place.  Those  that  can  and  do 
adapt  will  be  in  the  forefront  over  the  next 
decade  in  providing  for  quality  and  cost^f- 
fective  heaJth  care  services.* 


CONGRESS  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  1143,  "The  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Administrative 
Cost  Improvement  Act  of  1985,"  which 
is  designed  to  make  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  [UI]  system  more 
cost-efficient. 

All  too  frequently,  the  Congress  has 
overlooked  the  opportunity  to  save 
millions  of  dollars  by  Improving  the 
{ulministration  of  the  UI  Program.  At 
the  Federal  level,  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration administers  the  UI  Pro- 
gram and  is  essentially  responsible  for 
assuring  that  the  States  operate  effec- 
ti\  a  and  efficient  systems.  In  actuality, 
the  UI  Program  is  executed  at  the 
local  level  by  53  UI  jurisdictions  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  State  laws 
and  policies  and  with  their  own  em- 
ployees. As  a  result,  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences  in  productivity  rates 
aunong  States  and  offices  within 
States.  According  to  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  [GAO],  much  of 
the  difference  is  attributable  to  vari- 
ations in  operating  practices.  For  ex- 
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ample,  in  1982,  prcxluctivity  among  all 
States  ranged  from  a  weighted  average 
of  19  to  40  hours  per  case.  This  wide 
separation  has  persisted  for  at  least 
the  past  5  years.  This  means  that 
some  States  are  using  up  to  twice  as 
many  staff  hours  on  average  as  other 
States  to  do  essentially  the  same 
thing.  The  range  within  a  State  is 
even  greater.  In  1982,  in  one  State,  the 
range  was  from  7  to  29  hours  per  case, 
and  in  another  State,  the  range  was  6 
to  59,  hours  per  case,  a  939  percent 
variafice. 

These  variations  in  efficiency  within 
and  among  States  could  be  significant- 
ly cut  if  two  major  improvements  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  UI 
State  programs. 

Possibly  the  most  important  cost-ef- 
ficient step  necessary  is  to  modernize 
the  outdated  computer  system  now  in 
place.  The  UI  system  has  in  the  past— 
and  will  in  the  future— relied  heavily 
on  its  use  of  automated  technology  to 
carry  out  its  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  service  responsibil- 
ities. In  spite  of  this  fact,  there  have 
been  no  major  investments  in  data 
processing  systems  since  the  mid 
1970's.  The  result  of  this  lack  of  fund- 
ing is  that  the  UI  system  is  now  t>elng 
supported  primarily  with  obsolete  data 
processing  equipment  and  aging 
patched  together  computer  programs. 
This  legislation  would  make  available 
assistance  to  the  States  to  establish 
and  implement  modem  computer  pro- 
grams, equipment  and  operations  in 
the  local  offices  of  the  State  agencies. 

The  greater  matching  of  staff  to 
workload  is  the  second  major  step 
needed  to  improve  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  UI  Program.  In  UI  offices, 
the  workload  can -fluctuate  by  day  by 
week  and  by  season  and  may  vary  as 
much  as  200  percent  or  more  within  1 
year.  Often  to  adjust  for  these 
changes,  part-time  employees  are  uti- 
lized. This  legislation  seeks  to  increase 
the  use  of  permanent  part-time  em- 
ployees in  order  to  account  for  these 
fluctuations  and  to  provide  a  labor 
force  that  is  experienced  enough  to 
produce  high  quality  work  efficiently. 

The  GAO  has  estimated  that  com- 
puter improvements  and  the  l)etter 
matching  of  staff  to  workload  could 
save  about  $140  million  annually  in 
salary  costs. 

The  use  of  a  one-step  notice  of  ter- 
mination is  a  third  cost  improvement 
measure  contained  in  this  bill.  The 
processing  of  claims  can  be  facilitated 
by  having  employers  provide  their  em- 
ployees or  the  UI  office  a  notice  citing 
the  reason  of  termination.  Such  a 
notice  saves  time  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  the  local  UI  office  to  prepare 
and  mail  a  form  to  the  employer 
asking  for  confirmation  of  the  reason 
for  termination.  It  also  eliminates  the 
need  for  the  employer  to  look  up  the 
information  and  complete  the  form. 
Additionally,   it  allows  faster  service 
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and  reduces  the  potential  for  errone- 
ous payments. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  to 
allow  the  States  to  retain  50  percent 
of  their  contingency  funding.  TTiis  will 
allow  the  local  offices  to  quickly  hire 
temporary  or  Intermittent  staff  during 
times  of  rapidly  increasing  workloads 
and  to  acquire  the  space  and  equip- 
ment to  serve  the  unemployed. 

Last,  the  bill  removes  the  State  UI 
trust  fimds  from  the  Federal  unified 
budget.  State  UI  trust  funds  were  In- 
cluded in  the  Federal  imlfied  budget 
by  Executive  order  in  1968.  This  action 
has  focused  Federal  attention  on  UI 
benefits  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
Federal  budget.  This  creates  a  false 
sense  of  cost  savings  because  the  State 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  anything  but 
the  UI  I»rogram. 

A  short  factsheet  follows  which  ex- 
plains the  provisions  of  the  bill   in 
more  detail: 
SECTION  II— ADMunsTiiAnvK  iMPaovKiaaiTS 

The  State  agency  is  to  establish  within  2 
years  of  enactment: 

1.  Computer  programs  to  determine  Indi- 
vidual eUgibillty  and  benefits  at  the  local  UI 
offices. 

2.  Written  notices  from  employers  to  em- 
ployees stating  the  reasons  for  termination 
of  employment  to  assist  in  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  UI  benefits. 

3.  Greater  utilization  of  part-time  person- 
nel on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  UI  program. 

4.  Utilize  other  administrative  practices- 
including  payment  of  benefits  on  a  biweekly 
basis— and  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

To  facilitate  implementation  of  the  above, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to: 

1.  Fund  m(x)em  computer  programs  and 
equipment. 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  for  employ- 
er termination  notices. 

3.  Establish  a  model  of  productivity  prac- 
tices and  procedures  for  the  administration 
of  the  UI  program. 

SBCTIOH  III— BVDCETART  TRXATMZIfT  OF  STATE 
UI  FUNDS 

1.  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1990,  UI  trust 
funds  are  to  be  removed  from  the  unified 
budget. 

SECTION  IV— RBCOVKRT  OP  AOIONISTRATrVX 
CONTINGENCY  PUNDINO 

1.  States  are  to  retain  50  percent  of  their 
contingency  funding  to  be  utilized  for  part- 
time  personnel  or  nonpersonal  service  costs. 

2.  No  recovery  of  contingency  funds  is 
made  until  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

SECTION  V— DDf  ONSTRATION  PROJECT  POH 
DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

1.  EsUbllshes  a  three  SUte  demonstration 
to  develop  programs  to  provide  immediate 
and  long-term  training  and  relocation  assist- 
ance to  dislocated  workers. 

SECTION  VI— CO»fPUTER  PROGRAlfS  POR 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  modem  and  efficient 
computers  and  systems  to  improve  and 
expand  job  bank  and  job  matching  capabili- 
ties, other  UI  employment  services  and  data 
processes  in  UI. 

2.  One  hundred  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized over  5  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  finding  ways  to  improve  the 
cost  efficiency  of  the  UI  system  and 
making  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  tmemployed.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE 
AUTO  BUMPER  PROTECTION 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.     BEILENSON.     Mr.     Speaker. 

today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  I 
o^ginally  introduced  last  summer  to 
restore  automobile  bumper  protection 
standards  to  the  5-mlle-per-hour  re- 
quirement which  was  in  force  when 
the  Reagan  administration  took  office. 

As  part  of  the  President's  plan  to 
ease  th^  so-called  regulatory  burden 
on  the  automobile  Industry,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration rolled  back  the  5-mile-per- 
hour  standard,  which  had  t)een  in 
effect  since  the  mid-1970's,  to  a  much 
weaker  2.5-mile-per-hour  standard. 

The  bumper  standard  is  the  speed  at 
which  a  car  should  sustain  no  damage 
when  it  crashes  directly  into  a  flat  bar- 
rier. Actually,  the  benefits  are  greater 
bimipers  meeting  the  5-niile-i)er-hour 
standard  also  sustain  less  dajnage  in 
angular  crashes  and  crashes  into  poles. 

The  Reagan  administration's  argu- 
ment for  relaxing  the  standard  to  2.5 
miles  per  hour  was  that  weaker  bump- 
ers would  be  cheaper  to  install  and  re- 
place, and  their  lighter  weight  would 
improve  fuel  economy,  saving  consum- 
ers money  on  the  purchase  price  and 
operating  cost  of  their  cars.  The  ad- 
ministration also  promised  to  provide 
bimiper  data  to  consumers,  so  that  (»r 
buyers  could  make  informed  choices 
about  the  amount  they  wished  to 
spend  for  extra  bumper  protection. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  none  of 
these  economic  benefits  has  material- 
ized^^JJot  only  is  the  Government  ig- 
norfiig  the  consumers'  need  for  ade- 
quate, accessible  crash  safety  and 
damage  information— by  making 
bumper  and  crash  test  information 
difficult  for  new  car  purchasers  to 
find— but  the  car  makers  themselves 
are  not  reducing  the  prices  on  cars 
that  they  have  equipped  with  the 
weaker  bumpers.  And  in  at  least  some 
cases  the  weaker  bumpers  are  actually 
heavier  than  the  stronger  ones,  so 
they  do  not  provide  an  advantage  in 
fuel  economy  either. 

Fiu^her,  by  some  estimates  consum- 
ers have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  extra  repair  costs  because  of 
the  extra  damage  incurred  in  slow 
speed  accidents:  in  5-mile-per-hour 
crash  tests  done  by  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety,  cars  with 
the  weaker  bumpers  sustained  up  to 
$2,000  in  needless  damage.  And,  to  add 
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insult  to  injury,  in  some  models  the 
stronger  bumper  actually  costs  less  to 
replace  than  a  weaker  bumper  on  an- 
other model  from  the  same  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
made  a  serioiis,  costly  mistake  when  It 
rolled  back  the  bumper  standard.  It 
has  cost  consumers  many  millions  of 
dollars,  with  no  offsetting  benefit  at 
all.  Some  manufacturers  have  contin- 
ued to  supply  the  stronger  bumpers 
voluntarily,  but  consumers  have  no 
easy  way  of  knowing  whether  cars 
have  the  stronger  or  weaker  bumpers. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  reverse 
this  foolish  and  costly  error  by  estab- 
lishing in  law  the  same  standard  that 
existed  by  regulation  prior  to  1982.  We 
can  save  consimiers  millions  of  dollars 
by  a  proven  regulation  that  worked 
well  in  actual  practice  only  a  few  years 
ago.  This  administration  has  shown 
that  it  will  allow  rhetoric  about  the 
burden  of  Government  regulation  and 
the  advantages  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics to  blind  itself  to  the  reality  of 
the  economic  and  human  costs  of 
automobile  accidents.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  restore  rationality  to  automo- 
bile bumper  protection  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  simple, 
straightforward  bill.* 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NTW  JCKSEY 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  this  week  to 
commemorate  the  67th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Lithuania  formally  broke  free  from 
extended  Russian  domination  and 
brief  German  occupation  on  February 
16,  1918.  On  that  date,  a  20-member 
elected  council  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  bounded  by  ethno- 
graphic frontiers  and  governed  by 
democratic  principles.  The  Nascent 
government  had  to  endure  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion in  1919.  but  Lithuanians  rose  to 
the  challenge  and  expelled  their  op- 
pressers  in  1920,  forcing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  legally  recognize  "without 
any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  of  Lithuania 

•  •  •  and  forever  (renounce)  all  sover- 
eign rights  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory." 

In  1940,  however,  after  22  years  of 
freedom,  the  promise  of  Lithuanian 
autonomy  was  broken  by  the  Soviets. 
During  World  War  II,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  invaded  by  Soviet 
forces,  occupied,  and  incorporated  into 
Soviet  boundaries.  Russian  oppression 
caused  an  abrupt  haltS;6  the  strides 
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which  the  tiny  republic  had  made 
both  economically  and  culturally  in 
this  short  period  of  time. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  justice  and  courage 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  still 
refuse  to  relinquish  their  national 
spirit.  Despite  attempts  at  russifica- 
tion,  the  Lithuanians  continue  to  use 
their  own  language,  and  have  retained 
their  unique  cultural  heritage.  In  sup- 
port of  the  continuing  Lithuanian 
struggle  for  autonomy,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
permanent  incorporation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
While  the  Russians  continue  to  con- 
trol Lithuanian  territory,  the  people 
of  this  courageous  nation  steadfastly 
adhere  to  their  national  identity. 

On  this  occasion,  we  salute  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  join  in  solidarity  with  them  In 
their  continuing  opposition  to  tyran- 
ny, and  their  enduring  quest  for  true 
human  rights.  The  strength  of  the 
Lithuanian  dissidents  truly  serves  as  a 
beacon  to  oppressed  people  through- 
out the  world.* 
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SUPPORT  AID  TO  AFRICA 


THE  VISIT  OF  MRS.  THATCHER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like 
so  many  others  who  serve  in  this 
House,  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
did  not  note  how  deeply  disturbed  our 
people  are  about  the  policies  of  the 
Thatcher  government.  The  entire 
policy  of  the  British  Government 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  conflict 
in  Ireland  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Since  the  decision  to  send  troops  into 
Ireland,  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  a  resolution  of  the 
problem  and.  many  would  say.  that 
the  difficulties  have  increased  because 
of  the  presence  of  English  troops. 

Many  of  us  join  members  of  the 
American  Irish  Congress  today  in  pro- 
testing against  Mrs.  Thatcher,  particu- 
larly In  regard  to  those  injured  in  Bel- 
fast last  August  12.  Because  the  State 
Department  tends  to  deny  visa  privi- 
leges to  those  who  seek  to  bring  the 
Irish  point  of  view  to  our  country,  our 
people  have  been  getting  a  distorted 
appraisal  of  what  the  Thatcher  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  do  in  Ireland.  I 
would  urge  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  tell  the 
American  Congress  that  she  will  with- 
draw British  troops  from  that  trou- 
bled land  and  exert  her  leadership 
toward  beginning  negotiations  that 
will  peacefully  end  the  fighting  in  that 
troubled  land.  Those  of  us  who  seek  a 
just  and  peaceful  end  to  the  killing  in 
Northern  Ireland  implore  the  British 
Government  to  take  a  leadership 
role.« 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing relief  efforts  in  drought-ridden 
Africa.  The  faces  are  all  too  familiar. 
Specters  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
stare  out  at  us  from  the  television  and 
newspaper  almost  every  day.  constant 
reminders  of  the  tragic  situation 
which  exists  in  Africa  today.  Children 
dying  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers, 
young  and  old  alike  lying  in  the  sun- 
baked dust  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  too 
weak  to  move  as  they  wait  for  death. 

The  figures  are  staggering,  almost  10 
million  people  throughout  the  23 
countries  in  Africa  face  the  risk  of 
starvation  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
and  famine  conditions.  The  United 
States  has  sent  millions  of  dollars  in 
emergency  aid  to  the  drought-stricken 
African  Continent  and  yet  thousands 
are  still  dying  each  day.  As  with  any 
difficult  battle,  this  fight  against 
hunger  may  only  be  won  through  per- 
severence  and  sustained  aid.  It  is  easy 
to  lose  hope  when  these  tragically 
haunting  images  of  death  and  wide- 
spread starvation  reappear  each  night 
on  the  news  despite  our  continued 
emergency  assistance  to  Africa.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  lose  faith  that  our 
effort  will  bring  about  an  eventual  end 
to  the  adversities  in  that  area  of  the 
world  and  eliminate  the  suffering  of  so 
many  people.  I  am  convinced  that 
through  public  expression  of  our  deep 
concern  and  our  strong  advocacy  of  ef- 
fective relief  efforts  we  may  achieve 
these  goals.* 


WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^IVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  discussing  the  pro- 
grams and  problems  faced  by  nontra- 
ditional  women-owned  businesses.  This 
was  one  subject  addressed  by  a  series 
of  meetings  held  last  year  around  the 
country  by  the  members  of  President 
Reagan's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women-Owned  Business. 

This  article  appeared  in  Newsday. 
and  was  authored  by  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council.  Robert  R.  McMillan, 
vice  president  for  pubUc  affairs.  Avon 
Products,  Inc. 
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[Prom  Newsday  Jan.  14.  1985] 

Running  a  Business?  "No  Job  por  a 

Woman"  is  Still  the  Prejudice 

(By  Robert  R.  McMillan) 

If  you  were  a  manufacturer,  would  you 
buy  sophisticated  nuclear  sub  parts  from  a 
business  owned  and  managed  by  a  woman? 
Would  you  want  a  new  factory  or  warehouse 
constructed  by  a  contractor  owned  and  man- 
aged by  a  woman? 

I  have  found  over  the  last  year  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  and  the  answers 
to  the  same  questions  for  every  "nontradi- 
tional"  woman-owned  business  comes  very 
slowly.  In  fact,  there  Is  often  a  hesitancy  to 
say  "yes"  and  in  some  cases,  distrust  of  the 
capabilities  of  women-owned  businesses. 
Many  businessmen  are  still  not  ready  to  do 
business  with  businesses  owned  and  man- 
aged by  women. 

As  a  member  of  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's Advisory  Committee  on  Woman- 
Owned  Businesses,  I  recently  concluded  a 
series  of  meetings  throughout  the  country 
with  bankers,  women  business  owners,  edu- 
cators, community  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  corporate  America. 

In  spit4»  of  the  distrust  by  some  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  towards  these  businesses,  they 
continue  to  grow  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
In  fact,  women-owned  businesses  between 
1977  and  1982  grew  from  1.9  million  to  over 
2.6  million.  Women-owned  businesses  today 
account  for  sales  of  almost  <50  billion  a  year 
and  that  figure,  too.  is  growing.  These  fig- 
ures could  be  even  greater  If  women  were 
dealt  with  fairly  in  the  marketplace. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  women 
business  owners  in  the  "nontraditlonal" 
areas  of  business  have  a  much  harder  time 
than  men  in  getting  past  the  purchasing 
agents  of  companies  and  the  loan  officers  of 
our  nation's  banks. 

One  member  of  our  committee  sells  so- 
phisticated parts  to  a  nuclear  submarine 
builder.  When  she  first  started  to  manage 
the  business— and  to  some  extent  even 
today— there  was  great  skepticism  about  her 
capacity  to  deliver.  As  she  tried  to  bid  for 
work,  purchasing  agents  would  ask— 
subtly— "how  can  a  woman  manage  a  com- 
pany machine-tooling  submarine  parts?" 
'Quite  well"  is  the  answer. 

During  our  meetings  across  the  country,  I 
heard  from  a  radio  talk-show  host  whose 
wife  was  interested  In  opening  a  restaurant. 
She  needed  a  business  loan:  bankers  would 
not  even  return  her  call.  Then  the  talk- 
show  host,  well-known  in  the  community, 
called  the  bank  and  the  president  of  the 
bank  Immediately  got  on  the  phone  to  assist 
him. 

These  examples  are  symbolic  of  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  women-owned  businesses 
today.  Women,  while  still  interested  In 
owning  gift  shops,  boutiques  and  providing 
decorating  services,  are  also  coming  on 
strong  in  the  "nontraditlonal"  business 
areas.  They  are  now  in  the  mainstream.  But 
that  mainstream  has  some  very  tough  cross- 
currents and  rapids  that  must  be  overcome 
by  women  entrepreneurs.  They  cannot  do  it 
alone. 

Many  large  companies  and  banks  have 
policies  against  discrimination,  but  some- 
times they  do  not  filter  down  to  purchasing 
and  loan  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  found  that  many  companies  not  only 
have  strong  policies  on  purchasing  from 
businesses  owned  by  minorities  and  women, 
they  have  strong  outreach  programs  to 
secure  bids  from  women  and  minority- 
owned  businesses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Women-owned  businesses  are  providing 
more  and  more  jobs  each  year.  It  is  only 
fair,  therefore,  that  the  private  sector  take 
a  deep  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  bud- 
ding women  entrepreneurs  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  secure  bank  loans  and  bid 
for  business  without  any  "tilt"  against 
them.* 


BUDGET  FREEZE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEKl'EL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  for  a  freeze  on 
Federal  spending  in  fiscal  year  1986  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  would  limit  spending 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988  to  the  lesser  amount  of  5 
percent  of  the  rate  of  the  consumer 
price  index. 

Although  President  Reagan  en- 
dorses a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  this  same  Presi- 
dent has  recently  submitted  a  budget 
containing  a  $180  billion  deficit.  Our 
national  debt  has  doubled  in  4  years. 
President  Reagan's  budgets  have 
matched  the  amount  of  debt  which 
took  our  Nation  over  200  years  to  first 
accumulate.  It  does  not,  however, 
solve  the  deficit  problem  by  blaming 
any  particular  President  or  |X)litical 
party. 

It  is  more  important  to  be  construc- 
tive and  take  the  first  immediate  step. 
While  we  debate  how  to  balance  the 
budget;  whether  it  be  achieved 
through  reducing  or  eliminating  (jov- 
emment  programs,  or  from  increasing 
taxes  or  a  combination  of  both,  we 
roust  first  freeze  Federal  spending  to 
halt  spiralling  budget  expenditures. 
We  must  halt  these  increasing  expend- 
itures before  the  ability  to  reduce  the 
deficit  or  balance  the  budget  is  noth- 
ing but  a  dream. 

We  need  to  freeze  Federal  spending 
before  entitlements  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt  reach  such  a  magni- 
tude that  we  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
trol or  reduce  those  expenditures. 

I  realize  that  a  1-year  budget  freeze 
is  not  the  total  solution.  Even  if  all  the 
President's  budget  savings  recommen- 
dations are  adopted  by  this  Congress, 
the  deficit  will  surpass  $140  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  We  must  limit  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  in  the  out- 
years  as  well. 

We  must  first  and  immediately 
adopt  a  budget  freeze.  Then  we  can 
consider  the  variety  of  alternatives 
necessary  for  achieving  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, whether  it  be  passage  of  a  line- 
item  veto  or  something  as  drastic  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  Our  deficit  problem  is  in 
such  dire  straits  that  we  should  not 
rule  out  anything  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Congress  put 
partisan  interests  aside  since  our  defi- 
cits are  harmful  to  all  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  all  interest  groups.  Middle- 
income  people  should  be  capable  of 
owning  a  home  without  being  crowded 
out  of  the  borrowing  market  by  high 
interest  rates.  Private  capital  forma- 
tion provides  far  greater  job  opportu- 
nities than  does  borrowing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Congress  get 
on  with  the  extremely  difficult  task  of 
reducing  our  growing  Federal  deficits 
and  attain  permanent  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Let  us  begin  with  a  1-year 
budget  freeze  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
limitation  on  budget  growth  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988.* 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  SANCTUARY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  an  editorial  from  the  January 
31  edition  of  Catholic  New  York  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  edito- 
rial was  sent  to  me  by  the  South 
Bronx  Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
Central  America,  a  very  concerned  and 
committed  organization  based  in  the 
South  Bronx. 

The  sanctuary  movement,  as  the  edi- 
torial explains,  has  an  honorable  his- 
tory within  the  Catholic  church,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  or  any 
other  church.  The  concept  of  sanctu- 
ary—that is  providing  a  place  of  refuge 
and  protection— should  not  be  at  all  a 
foreign  idea  to  Americans.  Our  Nation 
is.  in  essence,  a  sanctuary,  a  refuge  for 
the  world's  "tired,  hungry,  and  poor." 

What  is  going  on  now  with  regards 
to  the  refugees  coming  from  Central 
America  is  merely  an  extension  of  this 
principle.  I  believe  the  editorial  elo- 
quently states  the  case  for  those  who 
support    the   sanctuary    movement.    I 
submit  it  for  my  colleagues  perusal. 
[Prom  the  Catholic  New  York,  Jan.  31, 
1985] 
Sanctuary  at  Work 

The  concept  of  sanctuary  is  a  long  and 
honorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  Church; 
for  centuries  those  who  sought  the 
Church's  protection  In  time  of  peril  have 
found  refuge  there. 

The  theory  finds  itself  up  against  a  stem 
test  at  the  hands  of  the  administration 
these  days.  People  affiliated  with  the  sanc- 
tuary movement  have  been  indicted  both  In 
Texas  and  Arizona  in  recent  weeks  on 
charges  of  aiding  illegal  S&lvadoran  refu- 
gees, and  even  though  one  Church  worker 
won  an  acquittal  last  week,  the  issue  is  far 
from  resolved. 

Members  of  the  new  sanctuary  movement, 
who  claim  to  be  acting  out  of  religious  con- 
victions, say  the  aliens  they  assist  are  politi- 
cal refugees  from  countries  such  as  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala,  and  that  they  face 
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persecution  or  death  If  they  are  deported. 
However,  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  classifies  almost  all  Salva- 
dorans  and  Guatemalans  here  without 
proper  documentation  as  economic  refugees, 
which  makes  them  ineligible  for  political 
asylum. 

The  government  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  bishops  in  the  affected 
areas,  who  have  given  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment a  strong  voice.  Echoing  earlier  support 
from  Bishop  John  J.  Pitzpatrick  of  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  three  other  bishops  from  the 
Southwest— Bishops  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  of 
Phoenix,  Manuel  D.  Moreno  of  Tucson,  and 
Jerome  J.  Hastrich  of  Gallup,  N.M.— last 
week  called  on  President  Reagan  to  allow 
Central  American  refugees  to  remain  in  this 
country  while  fighting  continues  in  their 
homelands.  They  emphasized  especially 
that  doubts  in  the  matter  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  refugees  themselves. 

Those  in  the  sanctuary  movement  are 
acting  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  refu- 
gees are  victims  of  political  instability  and 
forces  beyond  their  control.  In  offering 
sanctuary,  the  bishops  said,  their  actions 
are  "consistent  with  our  national  history 
and  with  biblical  values."  They  added  this 
thought  in  a  message  to  the  president: 

"If  there  is  room  for  legal  doubt  and 
debate  on  this  issue,  it  should  be  clear  that 
their  choice  represents  a  moral  position 
publicly  affirmed,  a  choice  which  does  not 
harm  or  threaten  other  persons,  a  choice 
made  with  the  willingness  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences within  our  country's  legal  system 
if  necessary." 

The  words  are  well  chosen.  They  deserve  a 
fair  and  full  hearing.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAX  REFORM:  A  PENNSYLVANIA 
APPROACH 


February  20,  1985 


February  20,  1985 


NEW  FEDERAL  DEBT  OF  $936 
FOR  EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN. 
AND  CHILD  IN  THE  CURRENT 
FISCALTEAR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirORKIA 
III  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  submitted 
on  February  4,  is  the  admission— 
which  has  almost  totally  escaped  at- 
tention—that the  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  $222.2  billion. 

There  are  now  237.4  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  nimibers  are  therefore  easy  to 
remember.  For  every  man,  woman, 
chUd,  and  baby,  the  President's  budget 
policies  will  add  almost  $1,000  in  new 
Federal  debt  during  the  12  months  be- 
tween October  1,  1984,  and  September 
30.  1985. 

This  is  not  an  opportunity  society.  It 
is  an  opportunistic  society,  which  re- 
fuses to  pay  its  bills  or  cut  the  things 
it  wants— and  leaves  the  bill  paying  to 
its  children.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PDfWSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Federal  tax  reform,  the  Nation 
could  also  benefit  from  a  new  look  at 
local  taxation. 

Theoretically,  the  separation  of 
powers  suggests  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  say  in  local  taxes.  In 
reality,  however,  they  are  interrelated. 
Much  local  taxation  is  needed  to 
comply  with  Federal  requirements  or 
to  match  Federal  funding.  Much  Fed- 
eral taxation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
response  to  essential  national  needs 
for  which  local  funds  are  inadequate. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
thus  have  a  real  interest  in  taking  a 
close  look  at  how  some  new  local  tax 
reforms  are  generating  more  revenues, 
contributing  to  healthier  local  econo- 
mies, spurring  new  housing  construc- 
tion and  rehab  and  generating  higher 
employment. 

These  are  among  the  results  of  what 
we  in  Pennsylvania  call  the  "two-rate 
property  tax."  We  simply  impose  two 
different  property  tax  rates— a  higher 
rate  on  land  values  and  a  reduced  rate 
on  buildings. 

When  I  served  on  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Council,  we  were  able  through 
this  kind  of  reform  to  offer  tax  relief 
to  most  homeowners  and  progressive 
businesses  at  the  same  time  we  in- 
creased city  revenues.  I  doubt  it  was  a 
coincidence  that  Pittsburgh  then  en- 
Joyed  dramatic  downtown  renewal  and 
that  homebuilding  remained  healthy 
during  the  past  recession  when  con- 
struction nationwide  came  to  a  near 
standstill.  Similar  good  results  also  oc- 
curred in  Harrisburg.  Scranton, 
McKeesport.  and  New  Castle  after 
they  adopted  the  two-tax  rate. 

Two  more  western  Pennsylvania 
cities.  Washington  and  Duquesene. 
began  using  the  two-rate  tax  in  1985. 
Legislators  in  California,  Missouri,  and 
elsewhere  are  asking  about  adopting 
this  system. 

Members  of  Congress.  I  believe,  will 
do  communities  in  their  districts  a 
service  by  bringing  this  innovation  to 
their  attention.  A  documentary  that 
gives  an  overview  of  the  two-rate  tax 
and  its  accomplishments  is  available 
from  the  Center  for  Public  Dialogue  in 
Kensington.  MD.  Several  recent  arti- 
cles on  the  topics  are  of  interest  as 
well.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  record  some  articles  on 
the  topic: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  20. 

1984] 

Dual  Taxatioh  Ststxm  UmAJtras  Revxnttk 

(By  Michael  J.  McManus] 

The  public's  attention  is  naturally  drawn 
to  the  presidential  race  this  fall.  But  there's 


an  important  issue  that  ought  to  surface  in 
the  election  of  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tors of  every  old  industrial  state,  as  it  has  in 
Missouri. 

How  would  you  like  a  state  law  that 
would: 

Cut  the  taxes  of  the  average  homeowners, 
or  rents  of  most  apartments? 

Provide  an  incentive  for  rehabilitation,  by 
cutting  taxes  on  improvements? 

Increase  the  property  taxes  of  land  specu- 
lators, giving  them  an  incentive  to  build  on 
their  land  (creating  Jobs  in  your  communi- 
ty) or  sell  It  to  someone  who  will? 

Spur  needed  new  development  in  old  com- 
munities with  stagnant  tax  bases? 

There  are  no  more  important  state-local 
issues,  in  my  opinion.  But  I'll  wager  that 
your  state  representative  and  his  challenger 
never  heard  of  what  Pennsylvania  calls  "In- 
centive Taxation,"  or  what  Missouri  Rep. 
Walter  Muller  caUs  "Site  Value  Taxation." 

But  take  a  look-^t  "a  quiet  tax  revolution" 
that  is  gaining  so  much  momentum  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  it  was  praised  by  Fortune 
magazine  Aug.  8.  1983,  as  one  of  the  few 
forms  of  taxation  "that  promote  develop- 
ment." And  it  is  the  subject  of  a  film  called 
"A  Tale  of  Five  Cities— Tax  Revolt  Pennsyl- 
vania Style"  that  ought  to  be  shown  at  any 
meeting  where  those  running  for  state 
office  have  to  face  the  voters. 

But  to  understand  the  solution,  you  must 
first  understand  the  problem.  Here's  how 
Or.  Steven  Cord,  an  economics  professor  at 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
editor  of  a  publication  called  Incentive  Tax- 
ation, explains  the  issue  in  the  film: 

"An  owner  who  Just  sits  on  prime  city 
land  and  keeps  it  idle  is  rewarded  with  low 
property  taxes,  and  yet  he  can  make  big, 
speculative,  unearned  profits  by  selling  it  at 
some  future  time.  What  about  the  man  who 
builds  on  his  central-city  site?  He  puts  up 
office  buildings  and  housing,  and  he  is  pe- 
nalized by  high  taxes  year  after  year,  not 
Just  once." 

The  solution  is  simple. 

Five  cities  in  Pennsylvania  of  varying 
size— Pittsburgh,  New  Castle,  Scranton. 
Harrisburg,  McKeesport— have  increased 
property  taxes  on  land,  and  cut  building 
taxes. 

And  Washington,  Pa.,  will  Implement  such 
a  law  Jan.  1. 

If  you  look  at  your  property  tax  bill,  you 
win  see  that  there  are  really  two  taxes — one 
on  land,  and  the  other  on  buildings.  If  you 
don't  live  in  the  above  cities,  your  rate  of 
taxation  is  the  same  on  both  forms  of  real 
estate.  For  example.  If  Washington  had  not 
passed  its  law,  its  residents  would  have  paid 
2.58  percent  on  both  land  and  improve- 
ments. 

But  in  January.  Washington  will  tax  land 
more  than  three  times  higher  than  its  build- 
ings: 6.056  percent  on  land  vs.  a  1.68  percent 
tax  per  dollar  of  building  value. 

Some  81  percent  of  homeowners  will  have 
a  lower  property  tax  than  they  would  have 
had  if  there  had  not  been  a  shift  to  a  dual 
tax  rate.  Taxes  will  increase  on  owners  of 
large  quantities  of  underused  land,  such  as 
parking  lots  in  the  downtown — often  owned 
by  speculators.  That  will  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  build  on  the  land,  or  sell  to  some- 
one who  will. 

This  is  not  theory,  but  proven  fact  in  the 
five  cities  whose  laws  are  older. 

Scranton.  a  city  of  87,378.  doubled  its  land 
tax  rate  in  1980  and  made  any  commercial 
or  industrial  construction  property  tax 
exempt  for  a  decade  while  new  residential 
construction    was    made    completely     tax 


exempt  the  first  year.  90  percent  exempt 
the  second  year,  then  80  percent  and  so 
forth  over  a  decade.  These  new  construction 
exemptions  provide  extra  incentives  to  build 
over  the  simple  duel  tax  rate. 

"The  builder  is  no  longer  penalized  in  the 
city  of  Scranton."  said  Mayor  James  McNul- 
ty.  The  result:  new  construction  rose  from 
$8.6  million  to  $10.6  million  in  Scranton 
while  it  plunged  in  neighboring  Wilkes- 
Barre— a  city  of  similar  people  and  econom- 
ics—by 44  percent,  from  S14.5  million  to  $8.1 
million. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  more  dramatic  case  study. 
The  value  of  building  permits  from  1976-8 
averaged  $82  million  a  year.  In  1979.  Pitts- 
burgh made  its  land  tax  four  times  higher 
than  its  buildings.  And  that  represented  a 
tax  increase,  not  Just  a  tax  shift.  Building 
permits  in  1979  Jumped  to  $108  million,  nev- 
ertheless. 

In  1980.  the  tax  on  land  rose  again  to  five 
times  that  of  buildings.  And  a  property  tax 
deferment  was  granted  for  three  years  on 
commercial  or  industrial  buildings  and  five 
years  on  new  residential  construction.  The 
results  were  incredible. 

New  construction  soared  to  $297  million  in 
1980  and  skyrocketed  to  a  record-breaking 
$563  million  in  1981.  The  figure  slipped  back 
to  $201  million  in  1982  and  $212  million  in 
1983.  But  that  is  still  2V,  times  the  average 
of  1976-8. 

Why  can't  it  be  seen  in  other  states?  Only 
Pennsylvania  permits  any  locality  to  have  a 
dual  tax  rate.  Illinois  will  permit  it  in  coun- 
ties with  a  population  of  200,000  only. 
Peoria  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  issue 
for  Oct.  1  and  2,  thanks  to  leadership  of 
John  Kelly,  a  stockbroker. 

Missouri's  House  of  Representatives 
passed  enabling  legislation  proposed  by 
Rep.  Walter  Muller  by  a  5-1  vote  last  spring, 
but  there  wasn't  time  for  the  Senate  to  act. 
Minnesota  Rep.  John  Burger  backs  the  con- 
cept in  his  state. 

"Site  Value  Taxation  is  eminently  fair," 
said  Muller.  "The  more  favorable  your  loca- 
tion is,  the  higher  your  tax.  The  person  who 
improves  his  property  won't  have  to  pay  a 
higher  tax.  Speculators  will  pay  more  while 
the  average  person's  taxes  are  cut." 

To  see  the  fUm,  caU  Walt  Rybeck  at  (301) 
933-0277. 

[From  the  Nation's  Cities  Weekly  Jan.  7. 

1985] 

Two-Rate  Tax  of  Five  Cities  Put  on  Film 

[By  Linda  R.  Woodhousel 

How  five  Pennsylvania  cities  are  using  a 
two-rate  property  tax  system  as  a  "potent 
new  tool"  to  spur  economic  growth  and  fi- 
nancial stability  is  the  subject  of  a  recently 
released  film. 

The  film.  "A  Tale  of  Five  Cities:  Tax 
Revolt  Pennsylvania  Style,"  teUs  how 
Scranton,  Harrisburg,  McKeesport.  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  Castle  impose  higher  tax 
rates  on  land  and  lower  tax  rates  on  build- 
ings and  improvements  as  an  incentive  for 
landowners  to  make  improvements  to  their 
property.  The  film  was  produced  by  the 
Center  for  Public  Dialogue  of  Kensington. 
Md. 

The  concept  has  many  names  (graded  tax, 
differential  tax,  two-rate  tax)  but  one  p»ir- 
pose— to  spur  economic  development  by  dis- 
couraging land  sr>eculation,  promoting  new 
construction  which  will  create  Jobs,  and  en- 
couraging proper  upkeep  of  buildings,  espe- 
cially in  aging  neighborhoods. 

All  five  cities  have  gradually  increased  tax 
rates  on  land  while  holding  constant  or  re- 
ducing rates  on  homes  and  other  buildings. 
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and  have  reaped  these  benefits:  1)  dramatic 
upturns  in  privately  financed  downtown 
construction;  2)  increased  housing  starts  in 
the  midst  of  a  national  housing  slump;  3) 
new  Jobs  in  construction  and  related  fields; 
and  4)  increased  tax  revenue  that  has  en- 
abled these  cities  to  maintain  services  and 
programs  at  a  time  when  other  cities  are 
cutting  back  because  of  loss  of  federal  funds 
and  effects  of  the  recession. 

Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  were  the  first  to 
adopt  the  concept  in  1914  when  they  began 
to  tax  land  at  twice  the  rate  of  buildings. 

From  1978-1982  Pittsburgh  gradually  in- 
creased the  land  tax  to  six  times  the  rate 
for  buildings,  with  dramatic  results.  Fortune 
magazine  reported  in  August  1983  that, 
after  a  land  tax  increase  from  4.95  percent 
to  9.85  percent  of  assessed  valuation  in  1979. 
"new  construction,  measured  by  the  dollar 
value  of  building  permits  issued,  rose  14  per- 
cent as  compared  with  the  1977-78  average." 

With  another  increase  in  Pittsburgh's 
land  tax  rate  to  12.55  percent  in  1980  (2.475 
percent  was  the  rate  for  buildings),  con- 
struction in  that  year"  leaped  212  percent 
above  the  1977-78  average,  reflecting 
groundbreaking  for  a  new  crop  of  office  sky- 
scrapers that  is  giving  the  city  its  so-called 
second  renaissance,"  Fortune  reported. 

In  1980.  when  Kttsburgh  adopted  a  three- 
year  tax  exemption  on  all  new  buildings, 
construction  again  rose  and  peaked  in  1981 
at  nearly  six  times  the  1977-78  rate.  For- 
tune reported. 

In  Scranton  the  tax  rates  since  1980  have 
been  9.6  percent  on  land  and  2.55  percent  on 
buildings. 

[From  the  John  Herling's  Labor  Letter, 
Sept.  22,  1984] 

"Quiet"  property  tax  revolt:  The  effects 
on  housing.  Jobs,  downtown  renewal  and 
local  revenues  have  been  documented  in  "A 
Tale  of  Five  Cities"  in  Pennsylvania.  Spon- 
sors of  this  movie  are  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  League  for  Urban  Land  Con- 
servation, the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, The  Metropolitan  Washington 
Planning  and  Housing  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  and 
the  Center  for  I*ublic  Dialogue. 

Without  ballyhoo,  PltUburgh,  Scranton, 
Harrisburg,  McKeesport  and  New  Castle 
have  gradually  increased  tax  rates  on  land 
while  holding  constant  or  reducing  their  tax 
rates  on  homes  and  other  buildings. 

Unlike  Proposition  13  in  California  and 
other  highly  publicized  tax  limitation  de- 
vices, a  two-tier  tax  enabled  these  five  cities 
to  increase  revenues  substantially.  Econo- 
mists, business  people  and  others  in  the  film 
teUof: 

Dramatic  upturns  In  privately  financed 
downtown  construction. 

Increased  housing  starts  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  housing  slump. 

New  Jobs  in  construction  and  related 
fields. 

Further,  mayors  and  council  members  say 
this  property  tax  changes  enables  cities  to 
maintain  adequate  services  at  a  time  when 
federal  supports  are  being  cut— and  in  a  way 
that  eases  tax  burdens  for  most  homeown- 
ers. 

Scranton'  tax  rate  on  land  is  now  four 
times  the  rate  on  buildings.  Mayor  James  B. 
McNulty  credits  this  differential  with  induc- 
ing a  22  percent  rise  In  the  value  of  local 
building  permits.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President  Austin  J.  Burke  says  the  two-rate 
tax  reduces  the  cost  of  new  construction 
and  gives  a  signal  to  industry  that  Scranton 
wants  development. 
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From  1978  to  1982,  Pittsburgh  gradually 
increased  the  land  tax  from  double  to  six 
times  the  rate  on  buildings.  Annual  con- 
struction rose  14  percent  the  first  year,  211 
percent  the  next,  and  600  percent  the  next. 
Rep.  William  J.  Coyne,  a  former  councilman 
who  led  Pittsburgh's  move  toward  higher 
land  taxes,  explains  that  the  higher  tax  cos^ 
of  holding  vacant  and  underused  land  in  the 
core  of  the  city  has  generated  exciting  new 
downtown  construction. 

Pittsburgh.  Scranton  and  McKeesport 
alone  saw  building  construction  increase  by 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  1980, 
1981  and  1982  after  their  tax  reform,  ac- 
counting for  at  least  5,800  new  full-time 
construction  jobs  for  those  years. 

A  shortcoming  of  Pennsylvania's  system  is 
pinpointed  by  Mayor  Dale  Yoho  of  New 
Castle.  Only  cities  may  now  use  the  two-rate 
tax.  Urban  counties  and  school  districts  still 
await  enabling  legislation  to  give  them  the 
same  option. 

Harrisburg  Mayor  Stephen  R.  Reed  urges 
cities  across  the  nation  to  employ  the  two- 
rate  tax  as  an  economic  stimulus.  Efforts 
are  reportedly  underway  in  a  number  of 
states  to  follow  Pennsylvania's  lead  In  mod- 
ernizing the  property  tax. 

Walter  Rybeck,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Public  Dialogue  and  producer  of  the  film, 
led  a  discussion  of  the  documentary  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Among  those  present  were  Con- 
gressman Coyne,  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief 
economist,  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders,  and  Father  William  S.  Byron.  SJ.. 
president.  Catholic  University,  former  head 
of  Scranton  University. 

For  further  information  write  to:  Center 
for  Public  Dialogue,  10615  Brunswick  Ave^ 
Kensington,  MD  20895.* 


STRENGTHENING  THE  i»EACE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  and  the  Soviet  Government  have 
once  again  (x>mmenced  an  important 
effort  to  reduce  and,  hopefully,  elimi- 
nate our  nuclear  arsenals. 

On  January  11,  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  to  the  world  an  educational 
editorial  explaining  the  nattu^  of 
these  talks  in  Geneva  and  our  hopes 
for  their  success.  The  issues  are  as  dif- 
ficult as  they  are  important.  We 
cannot  hope  for  overnight  success. 
However,  as  President  Reagan  said. 
"We  must  work  together,  wherever 
possible,  to  strengthen  the  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing Voice  of  America  editorial  to  my 
collesigues  for  their  consideration. 
Strkncthzhihc  the  Peace 

This  week  in  Geneva.  American  and 
Soviet  officials  sat  down  to  talk  about  arms 
control.  Led  by  George  Shultz.  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  and  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  the  two  dele- 
gations agreed  to  negotiations  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons  and  strengthen  strategic  sta- 
bility. Although  both  sides  still  have  many 
differences,  they  agreed  in  a  Joint  communi- 
que on  an  ultimate  objective:  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  nuclear  weapons  that  threaten 
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the  world.  President  ReAgan  heralded  the 
meeting  as  "the  beginning  of  a  new  dialogue 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

According  to  the  Agreement,  the  major 
arms  control  questions  will  be  discussed  si- 
multaneously by  delegates  divided  into 
three  groups.  This  welcome  step  should 
streamline  the  negotiating  process.  Previous 
talks  on  strategic  and  medium-range  nuclear 
weapons  were  broken  off  by  the  USSR  in 
late  1983. 

One  group  wUl  take  up  the  question  of 
long-range  nuclear  weapons  that  can  reach 
targets  on  another  continent,  a  hemisphere 
away.  A  second  group  will  discuss  reducing 
intermediate-range  weapons— the  Soviet 
SS20's  and  SS4's  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  U.S.  missiles  deployed  in  response,  in 
member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  In  both  groups,  the 
delegates  will  concentrate  on  reducing  all 
nuclear  weapons,  with  the  final  goal  of  put- 
ting them  away  for  good.  If  a  treaty  is 
adopted,  it  must  include  some  provision  for 
verifying  compliance.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  press  conference  Wednes- 
day night.  "Zero  nuclear  weapons  is  easier 
to  verify,  far  easier  than  if  you're  simply  re- 
ducing the  numbers." 

The  third  group  in  the  forthcoming  talks 
will  discuss  space  and  defense  weaponry,  an 
issue  that  was  not  on  the  agenda  of  earlier 
arms  control  talks.  At  present,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  operating  anti-satellite 
weapon  as  well  as  an  anti-ballistic  missile,  or 
ABM,  system.  The  United  States  dismantled 
its  own  ABM  system  some  time  ago,  and  its 
anti-satellite  device  is  only  in  a  testing 
stage.  Recently,  our  Government  began  a 
research  program,  known  as  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  to  find  out  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  build  a  defensive  system  that  could 
destroy  nuclear  weapons  before  they  can 
strike  the  United  States  or  our  allies. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  the  Geneva 
meeting  is  the  promise  of  serious  dialogue 
to  come.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  resump- 
tion of  arms  talks  with  the  USSR  and  are 
prepared  to  be  flexible  as  well  as  persever- 
ing. We  ask  the  same  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  hope  its  leaders  will  help  make  the  ne- 
gotiations a  success.  Our  two  nations  cannot 
be  expected  to  overcome  basic  differences  of 
belief,  and  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  speak  out  for  democracy  and  freedom. 
But.  in  the  words  of  President  Reagan.  "We 
must  work  together,  wherever  possible,  to 
strengthen  the  peace."* 


HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  coNHECTictrr 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  which  I  am 
introducing  today  will  improve  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  on  crimes  motivat- 
ed by  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic 
hatred.  It  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  include  in  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  information  concerning 
the  incidence  of  crimes  where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  crimes  were  committed 
to  express  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic 
prejudice.  The  idea  of  developing  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  reporting  to 
produce  an  accurate  measurement  of 
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this  type  of  crime  was  first  advanced 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  July  1983,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  turn  that  recommen- 
dation into  a  reality. 

A  series  of  arsons  of  synagogues  in 
my  congressional  district  last  year 
drew  my  attention  to  this  problem. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  acts  of  violence 
and  intimidation  are  committed 
against  specific  groups  In  every  region 
of  the  country  because  of  their  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  background.  Elvery 
time  such  acts  occur,  they  threaten 
the  basic  precepts  of  a  peaceful  and 
pluralistic  society.  Cross  burnings, 
swastikas  sprayed  across  the  walls  of  a 
temple  or  school,  desecrations,  arson, 
or  intimidation  of  people  because  of 
their  skin  color,  religion,  or  ethnic 
heritage,  are  threats  to  us  all. 

Unfortimately.  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
We  do  not  know  the  amount,  location, 
or  type  of  crime  that  is  motivated  by 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred.  We 
do  not  know  if  it  is  on  the  rise  or  on 
the  ebb.  There  is  simply  a  shortage  of 
hard  data  on  this  problem.  The  Anti- 
Defamation  League  does  collect  valua- 
ble information  on  anti-Semitic  inci- 
dents in  selected  areas  throughout  the 
country,  but  their  efforts,  while  im- 
portant, are  not  comprehensive.  And 
although  annual  crime  statistics  are 
collected  and  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  the  slaying  of  a 
spouse  in  a  domestic  quarrel  and  the 
murder  of  a  black  person  because  of 
his  color  are  both  recorded  as  homi- 
cide. 

There  is  a  clear  and  demonstrable 
need  for  reliable  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  crime  motivated 
by  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred. 
Communities  presently  cannot  re- 
spond to  the  problem  because  there  is 
not  enough  information  on  criminal 
violence  motivated  by  bigotry.  This 
lack  of  data  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  measure 
trends  in  such  crimes,  to  develop  en- 
forcement strategies,  and  to  allocate 
personnel  In  areas  of  greatest  need. 
The  lack  of  data  Impairs  the  ability  of 
policymakers  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  develop  adequate 
measures  of  prevention.  Such  data  is 
also  needed  to  highlight  and  deter- 
mine national,  local,  and  regional 
trends  in  this  type  of  crime,  and  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  particu- 
lar efforts  to  combat  it.  Such  statistics 
would  ensure  that  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  are  aware  of  the  di- 
mension of  this  threat,  and  would  help 
reinforce  the  fact  that  the  problem 
does  exist,  and  must  be  addressed. 

Finally,  the  systematic  gathering  of 
Information  about  such  crimes  would 
symbolize  society's  commitment  to 
eradicating  bigotry,  racism,  and  its  vio- 
lent byproducts  by  demonstrating  its 
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willingness   to   commit   time   and   re- 
sources to  this  problem.* 
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BROKEN  PROMISES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  painful  story  of  a 
truly  unsung  hero.  I  hope  we  can,  in 
some  way.  rectify  this  terrible  neglect. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (OH)  Plain  Dealer. 
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Broksm  Promises— Man  Who  Savxd  Reagam 

Denies  White  Hodse  Glory 

(By  Malry  Jayn  Woge) 

He  was  named  Italian-American  Man  of 
the  Tear  in  one  city,  feted  at  a  giant  union 
dinner  and  admitted  to  the  Senior  Citizens 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  was  hailed  as  a  hero  and 
became  the  pride  of  Garfield  Heights.  A 
street  was  named  in  his  honor. 

But  Alfred  A.  Antenucci,  credited  with 
saving  President  Reagan's  life  nearly  three 
years  ago  by  tackling  would-be  assassin 
John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.,  died  last  May  without 
receiving  the  recognition  his  family  believes 
he  deserved. 

Reagan  administration  officials  made 
many  promises  to  Antenucci— a  lunch  with 
the  president  at  the  White  House,  financial 
help  with  his  medical  bills— but  few  of  those 
promises  were  kept.  The  lunch  never  mate- 
rialized, and  Antenucci's  widow,  JoAnn,  paid 
$28,000  in  medical  bills  out  of  her  savings 
after  her  husband  died. 

Now  Antenucci's  two  children,  Dominic  A. 
Antenucci  and  Maria  Bennett,  are  pressing 
for  some  official  notice  by  the  administra- 
tion of  their  father's  heroic  act. 

Antenucci  would  probably  have  had  mixed 
feelings  about  their  effort.  For  the  most 
part,  he  wanted  to  forget  the  event  that 
made  him  famous. 

He  was  never  the  same,  physically  or  emo- 
tionally, afterward,  his  family  said.  He  had 
nightmares  about  the  shootings,  and  dread- 
ed reliving  the  episode  for  others,  said  Ben- 
nett. 

"I  don't  feel  like  a  hero.  I  Just  did  what 
any  average  guy  would  have  done,"  Anten- 
ucci often  said. 

Even  though  Bennett  knew  her  father 
would  have  disapproved,  she  began  writing 
letters  to  the  White  House,  Congress  and 
labor  unions  last  June,  asking  that  Antenuc- 
ci's role  in  saving  the  president's  life  not  be 
forgotten. 

"He  was  the  only  real  fatality  from  Hinck- 
ley but  he  never  was  mentioned  with  the 
other  victims,"  Beruiett  said.  "I  heard  they 
got  bonuses  or  medals.  They  were  honored 
at  a  luncheon  with  the  president. 

"The  FBI  agent  who  was  In  the  ambu- 
lance when  my  father  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Georgetown  told  him,  'You  are 
going  to  get  a  medal.  Anyone  Involved  in 
something  like  this  gets  a  medal,'  "  Bennett 
said.  "Think  about  it,  Michael  Jackson  got  a 
medal." 

Antenucci  got  plenty  of  headlines  for 
what  he  did  on  March  30,  1981.  But  no 
medals. 

As  a  business  agent  for  Carpenters  Local 
1750,  Antenucci  was  attending  a  building 
trades  conference  In  Washington,  DC.  He  el- 
bowed himself  into  the  second  row  of  spec- 


tators waiting  to  see  Reagan  leave  the  labor 
conference  following  a  speech. 

Antenucci  would  recount.  "I  saw  this  kid 
in  front  of  me  had  his  hands  in  his  overcoat 
pockets.  I  should've  wondered  why  anyone 
would  wear  an  overcoat  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  80  degrees. 

I  didn't  think  anything  of  it  until  the  kid 
look  a  gun  out  of  a  pocket  and  fired  two 
shots.  I  punched  the  kid  in  the  back  of  the 
head  twice.  He  started  falling.  He  fired  two 
more  shots  while  he  was  going  down.  I 
jumped  on  top  of  him." 

Antenucci  was  holding  onto  Hinckley  and 
wrestling  for  the  gun.  Secret  Service  agents 
pounced  on  them.  Al  Antenucci,  a  veteran 
of  union  picket  lines,  would  not  let  go.  One 
agent,  apparently  believing  Antenucci  was 
the  assassin,  socked  him  in  the  jaw. 

When  Antenucci  was  pulled  off  Hinckley, 
he  saw  James  S.  Brady,  the  presidential 
press  secretary.  Brady  had  been  shot  in  the 
head,  and  Antenucci  later  said  the  sight  of 
Brady's  blood  greatly  upset  him. 

News  reporters  declared  Al  Antenucci's 
quick  action  had  saved  President  Reagan's 
life.  Three  hours  later.  Antenucci  was 
rushed  to  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
with  heart  palpitations. 

"He  did  not  have  heart  trouble  before 
March  30.  1981."  said  Dominic  Antenucci.  a 
golf  professional  at  Walden  Golf  &  Tennis 
Club  in  Aurora. 

The  day  after  the  assassination  attempt, 
the  visits  from  White  House  officials  and 
the  promises  began. 

Dominic  Antenucci  had  flown  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  in  his  father's  hospital  room 
when  Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Dono- 
van and  presidential  aide  Robert  F.  Bonitati 
arrived.  He  said  he  heard  Bonitati  advise  his 
father.  "The  government  will  take  care  of 
everything,  compensation  for  hospital  bills, 
your  family's  trips  to  Washington  while 
your  are  in  the  hospital." 

"That  did  not  happen."  said  Dominic. 

Union  hospitalization,  Medicare  and  the 
Antenucci  family  paid  $110,000  in  hospital 
bills  incurred  after  the  Hinckley  incident 
and  again  last  year. 

And  the  family  footed  the  travel  costs  to 
Washington,  including  Antenucci's  trip 
home  when  he  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital. April  8.  1981. 

Donovan  told  Antenucci  that  he  would  be 
having  lunch  at  the  White  House  with 
Reagan.  Dominic  recalled.  Another  broken 
promise.  Antenucci  did  have  lunch  at  the 
White  House— with  Bonitati  in  1982. 

Clevelander  Paul  A.  Russo.  then  a  special 
assistant  to  Reagan,  told  newsmen  that 
while  Antenucci  was  hospitalized,  he  had 
talked  on  the  telephone  with  Antenucci. 

"I  gave  him  the  president's  respect  and 
gratitude  and  told  him  he  would  be  hearing 
from  the  president,"  said  Russo. 

Russo,  now  a  consultant,  did  not  return 
Plain  Dealer  telephone  calls. 

The  Department  of  Labor  said  Donovan  is 
not  available.  He  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  his  indictment  for  filing  false  busi- 
ness returns. 

According  to  Antenucci's  family,  the  only 
time  Antenucci  was  recognized  publicly  by 
Reagan  was  a  year  later  when  the  president 
was  at  the  podium  during  another  building 
trades  conference  in  Washington. 

When  Reagan  was  told  Antenucci  was  in 
the  audience,  the  president  asked  the  hero 
to  stand  up. 

My  dad  was  so  short,  5  foot  2,  he  had  to 
climb  on  a  chair  to  salute  the  president." 
Bennett  said. 

In  her  Garfield  Heights  home  that  over- 
looks Antenucci  Dr.,  Bennett  recently  ex- 
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plained,  "My  father  did  not  expect  any- 
thing. He  told  us  what  he  did  at  the  shoot- 
ing was  what  any  American  would  do.  But 
when  the  Reagan  people  made  promises,  he 
trusted  and  believed  them. 

"The  only  thing  he  looked  forward  to  was 
the  luncheon  and  our  family  having  a 
picture  taken  with  the  president,"  said  Ben- 
nett, a  federal  employee. 

According  to  Dominic  Antenucci,  "Even 
Gov.  (James)  Rhodes  said  father  was  to  be 
honored  by  the  White  House.  He  was  to  go 
to  Washington  in  the  state  plane.  But  no  in- 
vitation came." 

Al  Antenucci  would  make  excuses  for  the 
president,  his  children  recalled. 

"He  said  Mr.  Reagan  was  very  busy,"  said 
Bennett. 

She  said  when  Reagan  telephoned  Anten- 
ucci, once,  six  weeks  after  the  shooting,  a 
New  York  newspaper  pulled  the  strings  to 
make  it  happen. 

LAbor  Secretary  Donovan  visited  Anten- 
ucci twice  in  Garfield  Heights  in  the 
summer  of  1981.  Each  time,  he  said  he  was 
handling  the  White  House  luncheon  en- 
gagement, Bennett  and  Dominic  said. 

Then  came  the  final  snub,  according  to 
Bennett. 

When  the  Antenucci  family  accompanied 
her  father  to  the  building  trades  convention 
in  Washington  in  1982.  E>onovan  and  Russo 
did  not  return  their  telephone  calls. 

Meanwhile,  Al  Antenucci  was  showered 
with  honors— named  Italian-American  Man 
of  the  Year  in  Chicago,  feted  at  a  union 
dinner  in  Cleveland  attended  by  750  people, 
and  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Senior  Citizens 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  retired  at  70.  Then  there 
was  Antenucci  Dr.,  a  short  street  between 
Interstate  480  and  Tumey  Rd.  in  Garfield 
Heights. 

"I  think  that  because  of  all  that  attention, 
people  thought  the  White  House  had  ful- 
filled its  promises.  There  was  a  great  omis- 
sion. I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  president 
knew  what  was  going  on,"  said  Bennett. 

Plain  Dealer  telephone  calls  to  the  White 
House  last  week  Indicated  there  was  no  fa- 
miliarity with  the  situation  among  the  cur- 
rent staff. 

"That  man  saved  the  president's  life,"  said 
Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  D-20,  of  Cleveland. 
'He  didn't  expect  anything  from  it.  I  think 
it  was  terrible  the  way  he  was  treated  by 
the  White  House.  There  was  a  ceremony  for 
the  other  guys."  She  was  referring  to  cere- 
monies honoring  Secret  Service  agents  and 
district  policemen. 

The  White  House  even  bungled  the  way  It 
responded  to  Antenucci's  death,  and  the 
brief  illness  that  preceded  it. 

Last  April  30,  Antenucci  helped  install  a 
dishwasher  he  had  bought  for  Bennett  as  a 
surprise.  At  U  pjn.,  he  walked  the  three 
blocks  back  to  his  home. 

About  7  the  next  morning,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  Marymount  Hospital,  breathless  from 
the  irregular  heart  beat  that  had  begun  in 
Washington. 

On  May  1,  the  Antenuccis  heard  from  the 
White  House— indirectly. 

Someone  from  Columbus  telephoned  to 
report  that  the  president  was  in  Alaska,  but 
planned  to  stop  at  Marymount  to  visit  An- 
tenucci on  his  way  back  to  Washington. 

"That  didn't  happen  either.  The  president 
went  straight  to  the  White  House.  My 
father  got  a  get-well  telegram  from  Ron  and 
Nancy  Reagan."  said  Bennett— but  the 
greetings  came  after  Antenucci's  death  on 
May  9. 

On  May  14,  a  large  envelope  from  the 
White  House  was  delivered  to  Marymount 
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Hospital.  In  it  was  a  note  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  dated  May  10,  wishing  Anten- 
ucci "good  health  and  a  speedy  recovery," 
Bennett  said. 

No  Reagan  representatives  were  at  her  fa- 
ther's burial  even  though  Garfield  Heights 
police  had  been  informed  some  were 
coming.  Flags  were  hoisted  along  the  street 
to  greet  them,  she  said. 

"There  were  no  flowers  or  a  card  or  a  calL 
I  was  hurt,"  she  said. 

Two  thousand  others  mourned  at  the  fu- 
neral. 

The  president  extended  his  condolences  to 
JoAnn  Antenucci.  the  widow,  in  a  telegram 
May  IS,  Bennett  said. 

Bennett's  efforts  to  win  recognition  for 
her  father  likewise  have  been  met  with  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  instead  of  results.  "I  do 
not  want  my  father's  name  to  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  history  ...  I  sincerely  hope  you 
can  do  something  about  this."  the  daughter 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  president  dated  June 
14. 

That  letter  also  brought  up  the  matter  of 
the  unpaid  hospital  bills,  "because  they 
were  part  of  the  broken  promise  and  be- 
cause they  were  the  result  of  the  assassina- 
tion attempt."  Bennett  said. 

Antenucci  received  expensive  care  from 
specialists  at  Georgetown  and  the  bills  grew 
when  he  became  ill  last  year  and  was  treat- 
ed at  Marymount. 

Despite  warnings  from  Oakar,  Antenucci 
had  believed  the  White  House  would  deliver 
on  promises  to  pay  the  bills.  "They'll  do  it," 
he  would  say.  But,  when  Antenucci's  widow 
had  to  pay  the  S28,000  balance  on  his  medi- 
cal bills,  it  was  the  last  straw  for  Bennett. 

"If  promises  can't  be  met,  there  is  no 
reason  to  make  them,"  Bennett  said. 

After  writing  to  Washington,  Bennett 
said,  "It  took  me  eight  weeks  to  find  out 
who  had  the  letters  that  I  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent about  my  father." 

One  reply  in  August  from  Peter  Rustho- 
ven,  associate  counsel  to  the  president,  said 
that  Rusthoven  was  handling  her  letters 
and  the  president's  reply.  Also  in  that  reply 
Rusthoven  said  the  government  had  no 
funds  to  pay  the  hospital  biUs. 

In  a  follow-up  letter,  Bennett  had  to  em- 
phasize that  the  purpose  of  her  letter  to  the 
president  was  not  money,  but  recognition. 

In  a  letter  on  last  Nov.  5,  Rusthoven  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  hospital  costs.  He  in- 
structed Bennett  to  apply,  ironically,  to  the 
James  S.  Brady  F>residential  Foundation. 

The  Brady  foundation,  funded  by  contri- 
butions, was  created  by  Congress  to  pay 
medical  expenses  of  civilians  or  public  work- 
ers who  are  wounded  during  assassination 
attempts  on  high  government  officials,  can- 
didates for  office  and  their  families.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  Hinckley  attack  on  March 
30,  1981. 

"The  purpose  of  my  letter  to  President 
Reagan  was  not  money,"  Bennett  wrote  in 
one  letter.  "The  reason  was  that  the  recog- 
nition of  my  dad  was  handled  so  poorly  .  .  . 
It  was  my  hope  that  the  president  would 
somehow  acknowledge  my  father's  brave, 
unselfish  and  heroic  act."* 
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PROPOSED  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
EXPORT  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  make  perma- 
nent the  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil.  In  the  98th 
Congress.  237  Members  cosponsored 
similar  legislation.  This  legislation  will 
again  give  Members  of  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  strongly  support  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  become  energy  in- 
dependent. 

In  1973,  before  the  Arab  oil  embar- 
go, when  a  gallon  of  gasoline  cost  40 
cents  and  a  barrel  of  oil  $2,  Congress 
saw  Alaskan  oil  as  a  valuable  domestic 
resource  which  should  remain  at 
home.  In  1977.  after  a  painful  lesson 
from  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  on  the  conse- 
quences of  energy  dependence.  Con- 
gress further  strengthened  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil.  In  1979, 
with  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Con- 
gress adopted  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  reaffirm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  Alaskan  crude.  And 
in  the  last  Congress,  conferees  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  provision  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
restricts  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil. 

Some  argue  that  exporting  Alaskan 
oil  to  Japan  would  improve  America's 
international  trade  balance.  Actually, 
this  only  would  improve  Japan's  trade 
position  with  the  United  States.  Pres- 
sure on  Japan  to  reduce  significant 
barriers  to  U.S.  manufactured  and  ag- 
ricultural exports  would  be  lessened 
and  instead  of  exporting  goods  using 
American  labor,  the  United  States 
would  be  exporting  a  scarce  domestic 
resource.  Our  lopsided  trade  position 
with  Japan  demands  substantive  trade 
concessions  from  the  Japanese,  not 
short-term  cosmetic  measure  which 
only  will  mask  underlying  trade  in- 
equities. Moreover,  the  overall  U.S. 
trade  deficit  will  not  be  reduced  be- 
cause e#0eTts  will  force  us  to  import 
an  equal  amount  of  oil  from  abroad. 
Indeed,  exports  are  likely  to  increase 
our  trade  deficit  as  we  pay  more  per 
barrel  for  replacement  oil  than  we  get 
for  Alaskan  crude  abroad. 

Exporting  Alaskan  oil  would  be  a 
tremendous  blow  to  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  become  energy  independent. 
Currently,  all  of  the  approximate  1.7 
million  barrels  per  day  of  Alaskan  oil 
now  being  produced  travels  through 
the  Trans-Atlantic  pipeline  for  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  United  States.  This  con- 
stitutes nearly  20  percent  of  total  U.S. 
oil  output.  If  this  supply  were  sold 
abroad,  it  would  have  to  be  replaced 
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by  imports  from  foreign  sources.  Pro- 
ponents of  exporting  Alaskan  crude 
have  claimed  that  lost  Alaskan  oil 
could  be  made  up  with  imports  from 
South  America  or  Mexico.  This  is  un- 
likely, however,  as  gulf  coast  refineries 
are  geared  for  high-quality,  low-sulfur 
Alaskan  crude  which  only  could  be  re- 
placed by  Mideast  imports.  The  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  instability  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  turbulent  history  of  the  region  all 
point  out  the  risk  of  renewed  depend- 
ence on  Mideast  oil. 

There  also  is  little  evidence  suggest- 
ing that  the  American  consumer  will 
benefit  from  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil. 
Due  to  the  higher  cost  of  foreign  im- 
ports versus  the  price  of  Alaskan  oil, 
exporting  Alaskan  oil  will  mean  that 
consumers  will  pay  $1  to  $2  billion 
more  each  year  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  since  most  of  the  bene- 
fits of  increased  Alaskan  oil  prices  will 
be  reaped  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  form  of 
tax  revenues,  the  export  proposal  is  a 
cleverly  disguised  tax  Increase. 

Exporting  North  Slope  crude  will  in 
no  way  serve  the  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  or  our  national  security. 
Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  keep  this 
vital  domestic  resource  at  home  where 
it  belongs.* 


February  20,  1985 
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IS  OVERPOPULATION  TO  BLAME 
FOR  FAMINE  IN  ETHIOPIA? 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  by  Werner 
Pomos.  president  of  the  Population 
Institute,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  regarding  the 
famine  in  Ethiopia.  In  it  Mr.  Fomos 
asserts  that  many  of  us  have  missed 
the  main  cause  of  the  problems  in 
Ethiopia:  "too  many  people  living  in 
an  area  with  too  few  resources  to  sus- 
tain them."  It  is  a  very  Important  arti- 
cle and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
it. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  28.  19851 
Facino  Alt  AwKSOME  Challknce 
(By  Werner  Pomos) 

A  great  deal  of  compassion  and  support 
has  been  expressed  by  the  American  people 
as  they  have  watched  the  Ethiopian  tragedy 
unfold  on  their  television  screens.  That  is 
understandable  and  even  expected. 

What  Is  more  difficult  to  understand  are 
those  misleading  reports  attributing  the 
cause  of  the  tragedy  solely  to  famine  caused 
by  drought.  This  is  a  shortsighted  view- 
point, to  say  the  least. 

Of  course,  drought  has  played  a  role,  as 
have  other  factors  like  migration,  civil  wars 
and  politics.  But  none  of  these  is  the  main 
reason.  The  underlying  cause  for  what  has 


occurred  in  Ethiopia  and  its  neighboring 
countries  Is  overpopulation:  too  many 
people  living  in  an  area  with  too  few  re- 
sources to  sustain  them. 

The  Ethiopian  tragedy  would  have  oc- 
curred with  or  without  the  drought.  It  was 
Inevitable.  Demographers  have  been  pre- 
dicting it  for  a  least  four  years,  just  as  they 
are  predicting  similar  tragedies  In  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  another  part  of  the 
world.  Bangladesh  may  be  the  next  "Ethio- 
pia." 

Third  World  countries  are  adding  too 
many  people  without  the  economies  or  the 
food  production  to  take  care  of  them. 
Eighty-five  million  people  are  being  added 
to  the  world  population  each  year,  with  90 
percent  of  this  growth  in  the  already  strug- 
gling poorest  part  of  the  world.  Between 
now  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  world 
will  grow  from  4.8  billion  to  6.1  billion 
people— the  equivalent  of  the  population  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  every  13  days. 

Africa  is  the  continent  facing  the  most 
crucial  problems  because  its  population  Is 
the  fastest-growing.  Its  population  today  is 
531  million,  but  by  the  year  2000  it  will  have 
risen  to  855  million.  It  doesn't  take  a  mathe- 
matical genius  to  see  that  If  Africa  has  seri- 
ous problems  today,  they  are  going  to  esca- 
late dramatically  in  the  next  few  years. 

At  a  World  Bank  symposium  this  month 
in  Washington,  it  was  stated  that  with  cur- 
rent death  rates  and  the  age  structure  in  de- 
veloping countries,  an  average  of  four  chil- 
dren per  couple  assures  a  population  growth 
rate  of  at  least  2  percent  a  year.  Growth  at 
a  rate  of  2  percent  annually  means  that  In 
100  years  a  population  grows  to  eight  times 
its  original  size.  At  3  percent  a  year  it  grows 
20  times. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  30  of  Africa's 
51  countries  will  be  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves, according  to  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  recently  completed  World  Fertility 
Survey  conducted  in  60  nations  found  that 
400  million  women  did  not  want  their  last 
child;  nor  did  they  want  any  more  children. 
These  women  lacked  the  education  and  the 
means  to  determine  the  size  of  their  fami- 
lies and  the  spacing  between  births.  An  im- 
mediate doubling  of  U.S.  aid  for  internation- 
al family  planning  assistance  to  $580  million 
a  year  would  mean  100  million  of  these 
women  could  receive  contraceptive  help.  As 
a  result,  world  population  growth  could  be 
sUbilized  at  8  billion  in  the  next  century, 
instead  of  the  projected  12  billion  to  14  bil- 
lion. 

Compare  this  amount  to  the  more  than  $1 
bUlion  expended  by  the  U.S.  in  1984  for 
food  and  famine  relief  to  only  18  African 
countries.  Population  assistance  is  much 
less  costly  than  famine  relief.  Famine  relief 
is  projected  to  cost  up  to  $1.7  billion  by  the 
year  2000  when  population  will  have  risen 
from  215  million  to  339  million  in  these 
countries.  Additional  family  planning  serv- 
ices would  have  a  dramatic  impact  in  reduc- 
ing these  dollar  outlays. 

It  also  would  require  more  virgorous  lead- 
ership by  the  United  States  than  is  current- 
ly apparent.  It  is  in  the  nation's  economic, 
political  and  security  interests  to  help  solve 
the  Third  World's  population  problems. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize,  too.  that 
each  individual  country  must  be  responsible 
for  providing  its  own  solutions  to  reduce  fer- 
tility rates.  This  will  require  political  com- 
mitment, motivation  and  free  access  to  read- 
ily available  family  planning  services.  When 
this    has    been    tried— Indonesia.    Mexico. 


Japan.  China.  Singapore  and  South  Korea— 
the  results  have  been  highly  encouraging. 

Family  planning  methods  are  closely  tied 
to  education.  Studies  have  shown  that 
women  who  have  completed  primary  school 
have  fewer  children  than  women  with  no 
education.  But  there  are  800  million  people 
in  the  world  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  are  women.  The  illiter- 
acy rate  In  Africa  is  73  percent. 

Population  affects  the  quality  of  life 
within  a  country,  from  birth  to  death.  To 
bring  population  under  control,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  family  planning  will  im- 
prove life  standards  for  the  individual 
family.  This  means  family  planning  must  be 
accompanied  by  economic  development, 
better  educational  opportunities  more  Jobs 
and  a  more  secure  outlook  for  the  future. 

It  is  an  awesome  challenge.  But  it  must  be 
undertaken  if  we  do  not  want  starvation  and 
suffering  to  be  the  methods  used  to  control 
the  world's  ever-increasing  population 
growth.* 


DISINVESTMENT  IS  ANTI-BLACK 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  remarks  of  two  legiti- 
mate black  leaders  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  One  of  them  was  the 
chief  of  the  Zulu  Nation.  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  20.  1985, 
Chief  Buthelezi  has  written  with  elo- 
quent passion  of  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  present  tidal  wave  of  recrimina- 
tion that  could  shortly  surface  against 
South  Africa.  He  has  argued  that 
blacks  will  gain  and  have  gained  power 
because  they  are  exercising  new  and 
stronger  economic  power.  Disinvest- 
ment and  other  punishment  meted  out 
against  South  Africa  can  only  nega- 
tively affect  all  population  groups  in 
that  country.  I  recommend  Chief 
Buthelezi's  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Disinvestment  Is  Anti-Black 
(By  Mangosuthu  G.  Buthelezi) 

In  the  struggle  for  liberation  any  black 
leader  worthy  of  the  title  recognizes  that 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  about  radical 
change  in  South  Africa  rests  on  black  shoul- 
ders. It  is  a  South  Africa  struggle,  and 
blacks  have  to  lead  in  that  struggle  until  we 
pass  the  point  where  the  drive  for  improve- 
ments becomes  nonracial.  We  have  to  shape 
events  in  our  own  chosen  direction,  and  we 
have  to  fashion  our  society  after  the  models 
that  we  ourselves  emulate. 

It  must  not.  however,  be  forgotten  that  in 
life  and  death  situations  decency  is  so  often 
under  siege.  Bloody  revolutions  fought 
against  terrible  oppression  do  not  automati- 
cally bring  about  great  improvements.  De- 
cency in  South  Africa  is  under  siege  at  the 
moment  in  the  sense  that  decency  and 
democratic  nonviolent  opposition  to  apart- 
heid are  under  threat  by  white  recalci- 
trance, which  is  polarizing  society  and  driv- 
ing blacks  to  despair  and  anger.  Decency  Is 
also  under  siege  in  the  sense  that  time-hon- 
ored civilized  values  and  Western  democrat- 
ic principles  are  being  viewed  as  impotent 
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by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  blacks.  The 
struggle  for  liberation  in  South  Africa  still 
could  take  ugly  turns;  the  prospects  of  wide- 
spread devastation  of  property  and  a  sharp 
escalation  of  violence  leading  to  a  race  war 
remain  an  ever-present  F>osslbility. 

NEED  ALL-PAHTY  ATTEMPT 

It  is  against  these  background  thoughts 
that  I  ask  Americans  to  consider  attitudes 
toward  investment  in  South  Africa,  and  atti- 
tudes toward  President  Reagan's  construc- 
tive engagement  policy.  As  a  black  leader  I 
cannot  be  Jubilant  yet  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's South  African  policy.  We 
don't  know  yet  what  deeds  will  be  added  to 
words,  but  we  are  aware  that  sufficient  po- 
litical time  has  not  passed  for  anybody  to 
make  Judgments  on  Mr.  Reagan's  approach 
to  South  Africa.  As  a  black  Wader  I  must 
welcome  his  attempt  to  formulate  a  South 
African  policy  for  the  first  time  in  the  U-S.'s 
history,  even  if  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated that  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
American  people  have  the  will  and  the  abili- 
ty to  take  South  African  issues  out  of  U.S. 
party  politics.  Black  South  Africans  still 
don't  know  whether  petty  politicking  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  will  turn 
apartheid  into  an  American  political  foot- 
ball for  party  gain. 

I  make  the  point  that  for  the  U.S.  the 
South  African  situation  is  distant  and  unim- 
portant. Tlie  remoteness  of  South  African 
issues  from  the  daily  vested  interests  of  U.S. 
citizens  does  not  demand  that  any  U.S.  gov- 
ernment make  more  than  vague  moral  pro- 
nouncements on  what  should  and  should 
not  be  happening  in  my  country.  The  South 
African  issue,  however,  does  challenge 
Americans'  moral  fiber  and  the  U.S.— as  the 
world's  leading  democracy— should  make  an 
all-party  attempt  to  side  with  the  oppressed 
in  South  Africa. 

This  thought,  however,  does  not  belie  the 
fact  that  medium-  and  long-term  economic 
developments  in  South  and  Southern  Africa 
have  implications  for  U.S.  interests.  South 
Africa  after  liberation  will  be  a  great  gate- 
way to  the  African  hinterland  where  the 
pr(x:ess  of  industrialization  must  inevitably 
be  talked  of  in  terms  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  At  this  Juncture,  however,  the  im- 
mediate challenge  to  the  U.S.  is  a  moral 
challenge. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  destructive  conflagra- 
tion of  forces  in  South  Africa,  the  process  of 
change  in  the  country  must  be  speeded  up.  I 
fail  to  see  how  those  who  agree  with  this 
statement  can  possibly  talk  of  our  effective 
economic  Isolation.  Isolation  will  bring  stag- 
nation to  the  economy  and  perhaps  even  de- 
stroy Its  growth  base.  Yet  it  Is  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  rapidly  expanding  econo- 
my, where  the  interdependence  of  black  and 
white  is  vastly  Increased,  that  the  propensi- 
ty of  the  country  to  change  is  enhanced. 
Black  vertical  mobility  is  a  concomitant  of 
economic  growth.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  a  society  such  as  ours  will  know 
that  the  ceilings  that  apartheid  imposes  on 
this  vertical  mobility,  produce  the  rubbing 
points  that  mobilize  opposition  to  apartheid 
where  it  is  most  vulnerable. 

Apartheid  has  lined  white  pockets  and 
succored  white  privilege.  When  white  privi- 
lege and  standards  of  living  are  threatened 
tlTrough  the  prosperity  of  blacks  and  there 
Is  a  rising  claim  to  recognition,  then  the 
prospects  of  negotiated  advances  are  the 
greatest.  While  protected  by  a  wide  range  of 
apartheid  measures,  big  business  in  South 
Africa  has  for  decttdes  sided  with  the  op- 
pressor and  exploited  black  South  Africans 
unmercifully. 
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That  era  has  passed.  No  big  business 
today  can  secure  future  plans  without  chal- 
lenging apartheid.  It  was  the  large  corpora- 
tions that  broke  the  apartheid  barriers  that 
led  to  real  advancements  for  black  workers. 
Ford  Motor  Co.'s  bold  indenturing  of  black 
apprentices  against  the  law  hastened  the 
day  when  job  reservation  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Progressive  managements  talking, 
dealing  and  negotiating  with  workers  has- 
tened the  day  of  black  trade-union  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  big  business  that  keeps  institutions 
such  as  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations 
alive,  and  it  is  very  often  big  business  that 
provides  the  financial  muscle  to  challenge 
the  government  in  the  courts  on  civil-rights 
issues,  on  labor  issues  and  on  contradictions 
and  ambiguities  in  law;  and  it  is  internation- 
al capital  that  can  back  educational  and  de- 
velopment programs.  For  large  American 
companies  to  opt  out  of  the  South  African 
situation  is  to  opt  out  of  the  prospects  of 
being  catalysts  in  the  process  of  change. 

Increased  economic  investment  In  South 
Africa  by  U.S.  companies  associated  with  a 
U.S.  constructive  engagement  policy  with 
real  meaning  is  a  moral  option  that  the  U.S. 
now  has.  In  the  circumstances  that  now  ap- 
pertain, withdrawal  of  investments  in  South 
Africa  by  Americans  is  a  strategy  against 
black  interests  and  not  a  punitive  stick  with 
which  to  beat  apartheid. 

LITE  AND  DEATH  DZPTEHKNCE 

T^ere  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  interest  in 
South  Africa  among  many  Americans,  but  I 
really  am  fearful  that  the  upsurge  of  the 
(nirrent  debate  on  the  disinvestment  issue 
and  on  Mr.  Reagan's  constructive  engage- 
ment policy  is  in  part  fired  by  Americans  for 
Americans  on  American  issues.  Apartheid 
should  be  more  than  some  kind  of  looking 
glass  in  which  Americans  see  themselves. 
Apartheid  is  real;  it  is  out  there  and  millions 
of  black  South  Africans  suffer  indescribably 
under  it.  Americans  should  profess  a  hu- 
manitarian approach  to  the  question  of 
what  the  U.S.  should  do  about  apartheid. 
To  stand  on  American  indignant  principles 
by  withdrawing  diplomatically  and  economl- 
c^ally  from  South  Africa  is  a  luxury  that  the 
vastness  of  American  wealth  could  afford. 
But  indulgence  in  that  luxury  for  the  sake 
of  purity  of  conscience,  whatever  genuine 
motives  produce  that  conscience,  would  do 
no  more  than  demonstrate  the  moral  inepti- 
tude of  a  great  nation  in  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges from  a  remote  area  of  the  globe. 

Black  South  Africans  have  to  confine 
their  options  to  realities,  and  we  have  to 
seek  to  bring  about  radical  change  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  destroy  the  foundations 
of  the  future.  More  than  50%  of  all  black 
South  Africans  are  15  years  old  or  younger. 
A  huge  population  bulge  is  approaching  the 
marketplace.  To  greatly  exacerbate  luiem- 
ployment  and  underemployment,  and  to 
greatly  increase  the  already  horrendous 
backlog  in  housing,  education,  health  and 
welfare  services,  would  be  unforgivable.  Mil- 
lions of  black  South  Africans  already  live  in 
dire  squalor  in  squatter  areas  and  in  shanty- 
towns.  Jobs  make  the  difference  between 
hunger  and  starvation  and  between  life  and 
death.  For  Americans  to  hurt  the  growth  » 
rate  of  the  South  African  economy  through 
boycotts,  sanctions  and  disinvestment  would 
demonstrate  a  callous  disregard  for  ordinary 
people,  suffering  terribly  under  circum- 
stances that  they  did  not  create,  and  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  any  respect  Ameri- 
cans may  have  for  the  principle  that  people 
should  be  free  to  exercise  their  rights  to 
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oppose  oppression  in  the  way  they  choose. 
Blacli  South  Africans  do  not  ask  Americans 
to  disinvest.  The  strident  voices  calling  for 
confrontation  and  violence  are  the  voices 
most  dominant  in  calls  for  disinvestment.* 


NASSAU  COUNTY  COMPTROLLER 
PETER  KING  REPORTS  ON 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  VISIT 


HON.  RAYMOlfD  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  J  985 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Nassau  County,  NY  Comptroller  Peter 
T.  King  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  shared  his  ob- 
servations and  impressions  with  me.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  for  my  col- 
leagues review  his  report,  "Loyalist 
Alienation  in  Northern  Ireland:  An 
Opportunity  for  a  Diplomatic  Break- 
through." I  commend  this  report  as  a 
thoughtful  and  cogent  assessment 
from  a  man  who  is  a  Catholic,  and  a 
nationalist  supporter,  yet  who  visited 
Northern  Ireland  at  the  invitation  of 
Families  for  Legal  Rights  which  is  an 
organization  comprised  of  relatives  of 
loyalist  defendants  charged  in  super- 
grass trials.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  this  makes  for  very 
interesting  and  thought-provoking 
reading. 

The  report  follows: 
Loyalist  Alienation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

An  Opportunity  for  a  Diplomatic  Break- 
through 

(By  Peter  T.  King) 

During  the  period  of  January  26-January 
31.  1985,  I  was  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
at  the  invitation  of  Families  For  Legal 
Rights  which  is  an  organization  comprised 
of  relatives  of  loyalist  defendants  who  have 
been  charged  on  the  uncorrol)orated  testi- 
mony of  "supergrass"  informers. 

The  purposes  of  this  visit  were  (a)  to  ob- 
serve the  current  loyalist  supergrass  trial 
where  29  alleged  memt)ers  of  the  outlawed 
loyalist  para-military  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  (UVF)  are  being  tried  on  the  uncorro- 
l>orated  testimony  of  supergrass  James 
Crockard  and  (b)  to  meet  with  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  loyalist  community. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Families  For 
Legal  Rights  l)ecause  it  has  always  been  my 
position  it  is  just  as  wrong  when  loyalists 
have  their  rights  violated  as  it  is  when  na- 
tionalists' rights  are  violated.  Human  rights 
are  universal  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
restricted  by  political  or  sectarian  l>ound- 
aries.  I  also  believe  it  was  significant  that  a 
hard-core  loyalist  group,  which  was  fully 
cognizant  that  I  was  a  Catholic  and  support- 
ed the  nationalist  cause,  would  Invite  me  to 
assist  it.  This  signalled  to  me  a  considerable 
change  in  loyalist  thinking. 

The  Crockard  trial  is  as  violative  of  due 
process  and  civil  and  human  rights  as  were 
the  McGrady  and  Grimley  trials.  In  virtual- 
ly every  particular  this  loyalist  trial 
equalled  the  nationalist  trials  in  its  perver- 
sion of  justice.  The  prevalent  thinking  in 
Northern  Ireland  today  is  that  the  use  of 
supergrasses  has  just  about  run  its  course 
with  only  two  significant  cases  remaining— 
Kirkpatrick  (nationalist)  and  Gibson  (loyal- 
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ist).  This,  however,  should  provide  little 
solace  because  recent  history  has  demon- 
strated that  England  replaces  one  draconian 
system  with  another— e.g.,  internment  was 
succeeded  by  Diplock  Courts  which  were 
characterized  first  by  tortured  confessions 
and  then  by  supergrasses. 

What  has  made  the  supergrass  system 
unique  is  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  loyalist  community.  In- 
ternment, tortured  confessions  and  plastic 
bullets  were  directed  primarily  against  the 
nationalist  community  and  this  caused  Eng- 
land considerable  public  relations  problems. 
England  attempted  to  avoid  this  problem 
with  the  supergrass  system  by  charging  loy- 
iUists  as  well  nationalists,  thereby  giving  the 
appearance  of  even-handedness. 

This  has  outraged  the  loyalist  community 
for  several  very  basic  reasons.  First,  in  their 
frenzied  pursuit  to  erect  the  facade  of  im- 
part iallty,  the  British  have  charged  loyalists 
on  evidence  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
even  less  credible  than  the  evidence  against 
nationalists.  Second,  the  "terrorist"  offenses 
for  which  the  loyalists  are  now  being 
charged  are  the  very  type  actions  which.  In 
the  past,  the  British  security  forces  con- 
doned and  even  encouraged  them  to  commit 
against  the  nationalists. 

Third,  while  the  British  have  moved 
against  the  loyalists  in  the  past,  it  has  never 
been  on  this  scale  or  to  this  extent.  Indeed, 
the  loyalists  have  historically  viewed  them- 
selves as  the  ultimate  defenders  of  British 
rule  in  the  six  counties.  For  loyalists  to  wit- 
ness the  British  system  of  justice  being  so 
horribly  perverted  with  themselves  included 
among  its  victims  is  psychologically  shatter- 
ing to  growing  numbers  of  loyalists. 

The  extent  to  which  many  working  class 
loyalists  feel  alienated  from  England  was 
made  clear  to  me  in  my  meeting  with  Fami- 
lies For  Legal  Rights  and  with  loyalist  poli- 
tician George  Seawright.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Loyalist  Club  on  the  ShankUl 
Roa^  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  most 
bitter  hatred  between  loyalists  and  national- 
ists. Yet,  as  a  Catholic  and  professed  nation- 
alist supporter,  I  was  graciously  and  politely 
received.  Quite  frankly,  I  could  not  imagine 
such  a  meeting  taking  place  several  years 
ago.  These  most  dedicated  loyalists  were 
willing  to  Ignore  my  Catholic  religion  and 
republican  sympathies  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  agreement  on  matters  such  as  super- 
grasses which  are  of  concern  U>  both  loyal- 
ists and  nationalists. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the 
extent  of  the  breach  between  the  communi- 
ties. Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  there  now 
exists  a  unique  diplomatic  opportunity 
which  should  be  seized  t>efore  the  moment 
passes.  The  ideal  role  for  the  United  States 
to  play  is  as  an  honest  broker.  E^rery  effort 
should  be  make  by  the  United  SUtes  to  en- 
courage meaningful  dialogue  between  the 
two  communities  on  issues  of  mutual  rel- 
evance and  importance.  Supergrasses  and 
strip-searches  are  two  such  Issues.  Addition- 
ally, the  United  Stales  must  not  only  permit 
but  indeed  encourage  loyalist  and  national- 
ist representatives  to  set  forth  and  articu- 
late their  positions  to  the  American  people 
In  short,  the  United  States  must  discard  its 
visa  denial  policy  and  allow  all  Northern 
Ireland  representatives  into  our  country  in- 
cluding nationalists  such  as  Gerry  Adams. 
Danny  Morrison  and  Owen  Carron  and  loy- 
alists such  as  Andy  Tyrie,  George  Seawright 
and  Ian  Paisley. 

The  time  has  also  long  since  come  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  war  situation  exists  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  that  peace  will  never 
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come  until  all  parties  to  the  conflict  Includ 
ing  para-militaries  such  as  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Association,  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  and  the  Irish  Republican  Army  are 
permitted  to  take  part  in  whatever  negotia- 
tions are  ultimately  held. 

My  own  views  on  Northern  Ireland  are  un- 
changed. I  believe  that  Northern  Ireland  is 
a  failed  political  entity  and  that  the  only 
viable,  long-term  solution  is  a  united  32 
county  Ireland  wherein  the  legitimate 
rights  of  loyalists  and  nationalists  would  be 
guaranteed.  The  precise  framework  and 
time  table  for  a  united  Ireland  would  he  ar- 
rived at  after  honest  and  meaningful  diplo- 
matic initiatives  by  London  and  Dublin  and 
negotiations  among  all  parties  including 
para-militaries. 

Ideally,  the  United  States  would  set  this 
process  in  motion  by  furthering  the  dia- 
logue between  loyalists  and  nationalists. 
Even,  however,  if  the  dialogue  does  not 
bring  about  a  long-term  political  solution,  it 
could  nevertheless  result  in  the  alleviation 
of  human  rights  violations  by  the  British 
against  both  communities  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  very  meaningful  achievement. 

Finally,  Londoi)  and  Dublin  can  be  expect- 
ed to  resist  any  effort  to  achieve  nationalist- 
loyalist  dialogue  because  that  will  limit 
their  influence.  The  English  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments have,  however,  failed  miserably 
over  the  past  65  years  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Both  have  cynically  manipulated  and  aban- 
doned the  communities  whose  interests  they 
supposedly  represented.  In  short,  the  bank- 
rupt policies  of  London  and  Dublin  caruiot 
be  allowed  to  once  again  frustrate  the  hope 
of  progress. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  suf- 
fered too  long  and  too  hard  for  the  United 
States  to  ignore  the  potentially  historic  dip- 
lomatic opportunity  which  presently  exists. 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  Judge  is  his- 
tory.* 


JAMES  DuBOSE  RETIREMENT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  my  very  dear  friend,  James 
DuBose.  retired  from  the  Newark 
Police  Department  after  29  years  of 
service.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  take 
this  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  De- 
tective DuBose. 

I  have  known  Jim  for  many  years, 
and  have  a  deep  admiration  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  our  community. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  police  officer 
in  1956  and  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  department,  serving  as  a  detective 
in  the  vice  squad  and  the  intelligence 
squad  and  earning  numerous  citations 
and  awards.  In  1974,  he  became  special 
assistant  to  the  police  director,  a  posi- 
tion which  Jim  held  until  his  recent 
retirement.  Here  he  put  his  many  tal- 
ents to  use,  serving  Police  Director 
Hubert  Williams  and  the  people  of 
Newark  as  well. 

In  addition  to  his  service  In  the  de- 
partment, Jim  DuBose  has  played  an 
important  role  in  numerous  civic  and 
community    affairs.    As    one    of    the 
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founders  of  the  Bronze  Shields,  an  as- 
sociation of  black  police  officers,  Jim 
has  assisted  many  charitable  services 
in  the  community.  He  is  also  active  in 
the  369th  Veterans  Association,  and 
has  for  some  time  been  working  as  a 
historian  for  this  organization.  It  was 
while  he  wa»-pceparing  an  oral  history 
of  this  brave  and  honorable  unit  that 
Jim  came  across  a  man  from  Newark 
named  William  O.  Layton,  who  had 
fought  with  the  369th  during  World 
War  I.  Mr.  Layton  told  Jim  that  he 
had  been  awarded  the  highest  medal 
of  honor  by  the  French  Government— 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Unfortimately. 
however,  the  medal  was  lost  when  he 
returned  to  the  States.  For  over  60 
years,  Mr.  Layton  tried  to  have  the 
medal  replaced,  but  was  unsuccessful 
until  Jim  DuBose  got  involved.  He 
asked  for  my  assistance,  and  last  April, 
at  a  ceremony  at  Newark's  city  hall. 
Jim  DuBose  and  I  presented  Mr. 
Layton  with  a  Croix  de  Guerre. 

This  story  says  something  about  Jim 
DuBose  that  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time— that  he  is  a  caring  and  dedicated 
individual  with  unlimited  love  for  the 
people  of  our  community.  Although 
his  retirement  is  a  loss  to  the  police 
department.  I  am  confident  that  Jim 
will  continue  to  be  a  very  important 
player  in  the  life  of  our  community.  I 
salute  him  on  his  retirement,  and  wish 
him  all  the  best  in  the  future.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  Annunzio.  for  his  lead- 
ership in  sponsoring  the  commemora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
The  734th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  State  is  not 
only  a  time  to  reflect  on  a  proud 
moment  in  Lithuanian  history,  but 
also  a  time  to  rededicate  all  our  efforts 
toward  securing  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence again. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  suffered  under  foreign 
domination,  trying  vainly  to  win  their 
independence.  But  on  February  16, 
1918,  Lithuania  was  able  to  do  just 
that.  This  independence  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I,  but  thereafter  and  for 
the  next  20  years,  until  1938,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  were  free.  That  small 
nation  then  came  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation during  the  course  of  World 
War  II,  and  in  1940.  Lithuania  was  de- 
clared a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Thereafter,  during  World 
War  II.  Germany  occupied  this  land 
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once  more,  for  another  4  years,  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Since  that  date. 
Lithuania  has  remained  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Lithuanians 
exist  today  within  the  captive  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  cannot  cele- 
brate the  day  as  we  do.  We,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world,  must  continue 
to  exercise  our  right  of  free  speech  to 
ensure  that  their  dream  of  independ- 
ence never  dies.  The  importance  of 
this  day  cannot  be  underestimated  as 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  spirit 
and  heritage.* 


OLD  TURKEYS.  SACRED  COWS 
AND  PORK 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
frequently  have  differences  with 
David  Stockman,  we  seem  to  agree  a 
bit  more  regularly  on  matters  of  Fed- 
eral water  policy.  Today  I  would  like 
to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
one  such  area  of  agreement,  as  sum- 
marized in  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  last  week.  The  pie6e 
points  out  the  redundancy  of  having 
two  major  Federal  agencies  to  build 
our  water  projects— the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  17  Western  States  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  through- 
out tJie  country.  Mr.  Stockman  be- 
lieves that  one  agency  would  be 
enough. 

For  some  time  I  have  advocated  the 
development  of  a  rational,  planned 
Federal  water  policy.  Not  one  which 
stopped  building  necessary  water 
projects  or  eliminated  the  Federal  role 
in  them,  but  a  strategy  which  builds 
projects  based  on  need,  demonstrated 
local  support,  and  with  respect  for  the 
environment.  I  think  that  the  Times 
editorial  makes  the  simple  point  that 
having  dual  agencies  for  this  purpose 
is  an  -unaffordable  extravagance  in  a 
time  of  $200  billion  deficits.  Moreover, 
the  duplication  of  services  works 
against  the  goal  of  a  rational  national 
water  policy. 

I  think  that  David  Stockman's  idea 
has  merit  and  deserves  attention.  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  my 
colleagues: 

Old  Turiuys,'  Sacred  Cows  and  Pork 

Representative  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona 
says  the  idea  of  rnerglng  the  two  big  agen- 
cies that  build  Federal  water  projects— the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers— is  Just  "an  old  turkey  that 
comes  back  every  few  years."  He's  partly 
right.  It  had  l>een  around  at  least  since 
Calvin  Coolidge.  But  the  idea  is  an  old 
turkey.  It  has  become  one  bacause  the 
bureau  is  a  sacred  cow. 

Budget  director  David  Stockman  dares  to 
suggest  that  a  single  bureaucracy  would  suf- 
fice, and  save  money  besides.  Not  surprising- 
ly, he's  run  Into  a  stone  wall.  Neither  the 
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Interior  Department,  where  the  bureau  is 
located,  nor  the  Pentagon  sees  any  point  to 
his  proposal.  President  Reagan,  however,  is 
interested. 

What's  the  problem?  Mr.  Udall  and  his 
colleagues  from  the  West.  No  matter  how 
many  Presidents  think  one  agency  would  be 
better  than  two,  the  Western  contingent  in 
Congress  thinks  otherwise.  The  bureau  is 
their  pork  barrel.  They  want  it  kept  sepa- 
rate. 

The  cori>s  dates  from  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic,  when  its  main  business  was 
building  forts.  The  bureau  came  along  in 
1902.  to  reclaim  arid  regions  in  17  West#m 
states.  Nowadays,  the  agencies'  operations 
have  grown  more  alike.  The  bureau,  still 
confined  to  the  West,  emphasizes  hydro- 
power  and  irrigation.  It  has  8,200  employees 
and  a  $1.1  billion  budget.  The  corps  works 
all  over,  mainly  on  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion, it  has  37,000  employees  and  a  $3.6  bil- 
lion budget. 

President  Reagan's  new  1986  budget  pro- 
poses cutting  $900  million  from  the  corps 
and  $100  million  from  the  bureau.  Merger 
wouldn't  save  nearly  that  much:  Mr.  Stock- 
man estimates  $50  million  a  year.  And  it  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  shut  down  the  Washington 
pork  barrel.  Both  agencies  know  how  to  ac- 
commodate Congress. 

But  the  potential  public  benefits  are  clear. 
The  savings  aren't  peanuts.  And  over  the 
long  haul,  one  less  agency  generating  new 
ideas  for  subsidized  water  projects  would 
save  much  more.  The  major  work  the 
bureau  was  created  to  do  is  done. 

The  President  won't  take  a  stand  until  the 
new  Interior  Secretary.  Donald  Hodel,  has 
reviewed  his  predecessor's  findings.  A  credo 
to  guide  both  men  is  available  in  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's second  Inaugural  address:  "If  not  us, 
who?  And  if  not  now,  when?"  • 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WILLIAM  M.  GOUSE.  JR..  VFW 
POST  3211 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  IHO^ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
1985  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  William  M.  Gouse.  Jr..  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War  (VFW)  Post  3211  of 
Hicksville.  Nassau  Coimty.  NY.  This 
landmark  is  an  important  occasion  for 
the  post,  its  members,  and  the  local 
commimity.  More  importantly,  the 
event  symbolizes  the  lasting  commit- 
ment to  serving  our  Nation's  veterans 
which  has  been  the  VFW's  proud  tra- 
dition throughout  its  history. 

At  the  time  the  charter  was  ap- 
proved on  February  4,  1935,  and  insti- 
tuted on  February  11,  1935,  20  com- 
rades comprised  Post  3211  at  the  first 
muster.  Originally  the  Manetto  Plains 
Post,  Post  3211  was  renamed  after  Wil- 
liam M.  Gouse,  Jr.,  who  died  October 
16.  1938,  at  the  age  of  39.  The  original 
comrades  had  agreed,  "Whichever  of 
our  comrades  dies  first,  so  shall  the 
post  be  named  after  our  deceased  com- 
rade." 
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VFW  Post  3211  supports  local  veter- 
ans' centers  and  various  programs  to 
assist  veterans  and  their  families.  In 
fact,  the  post  earned  a  national  recog- 
nition award  for  the  formation  of  a 
veterans'  employment  agency. 

The  post  is  a  place  to  share  in  the 
comradeship  of  fellow  veterans.  Many 
of  the  members  visit  the  Northport 
Veterans'  Hospital  every  month.  In 
December,  the  hospital  patients  are 
brought  to  the  post  for  a  Christmas 
celebration  and  dinner.  These  visits 
help  boost  morale  and  spirit  among 
the  veterans. 

The  William  M.  Gouse,  Jr..  Post  is 
dedicated  to  serving  the  local  commu- 
nity as  well.  Members  are  active  in 
many  charitable  organizations  and 
community  projects,  such  as  the 
Hicksville  Community  Council. 

The  post  also  offers  scholarships 
through  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Pro- 
gram and  the  coloring  book  contests  to 
students  of  the  Hicksville  school 
system.  Post  3211  earned  a  national 
recognition  award  for  sponsoring  the 
first  coloring  book  contest  for  area  ele- 
mentary students.  They  sponsor  pro- 
grams such  as  the  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled  and  donate 
food  and  clothing  to  needy  families  in 
the  area.  The  post  also  sponsors  Boy 
Scout  Troop  3211. 

The  members  of  Post  3211  deserve 
our  gratitude  for  their  continued  work 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans, 
their  families,  and  the  local  communi- 
ty. 

The  VFW,  as  an  organization  and 
through  its  members,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  reinforcing  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  strength,  and  patriotism  in 
America.  Our  veterans  are  entrusted 
with  passing  on  our  country's  noble 
ideals  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  The  post's  efforts 
in  pursuit  of  these  esteemed  goals  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

I  congratulate  the  William  M. 
Gouse,  Jr.,  Post  3211  and  its  members 
on  their  50th  anniversary.  And  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  them 
50  more  years  of  continued  success. 
Thank  you.« 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHICAH 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  last  month,  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  an  editorial  that  puts  the 
degree  of  aid  we  have  been  providing 
the  people  of  Ethiopia  and  the  reac- 
tion of  Ethiopia's  Marxist  government 
into  important  perspective. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  while 
we  have  sent  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  aid  to  that  country,  the 
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Ethiopian  regime  has  made  a  point  of 
concealing  the  true  extent  of  our  aid 
while  exaggerating  the  imi}ortance  of 
help  from  countries  like  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  also  points  out  that  while  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Ethiopian  regime  may  be 
disconcerting  to  us,  our  overriding  con- 
cern is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an people.  We  have  thus  urged  that 
their  government  consider  our  Food 
for  Progress  Program  tojjromote  agri- 
cultural development  through  private 
effort— an  approach  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  "holds  the  promise  to  help 
prevent  tragedies  like  Ethiopia  from 
reoccurring  in  future  years." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thoughts  in 
min<;l.  I  commend  the  following  Voice 
of  America  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Setting  thb  Record  Straight 

Since  the  first  television  pictures  of  the 
starving  people  of  Ethiopia  reached  the 
West  last  October,  people  and  governments 
around  the  world  have  sent  an  unprecedent- 
ed amount  of  relief  aid  to  that  country.  The 
United  States  has  been  especially  forthcom- 
ing. In  all,  our  government  contributed  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  grain 
to  Ethiopia  In  the  last  three  months  of  1984. 

The  American  aid  to  Ethiopia  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  Yet.  for  some  reason.  It's  not  a 
matter  that  Ethiopia's  Marzlst  rulers  like  to 
acknowledge.  In  fact.  Ethiopia's  government 
has  made  a  point  of  concealing  the  extent 
of  U.S.  aid.  In  December,  the  government- 
controlled  Ethiopian  Herald  announced 
that  Finland  had  donated  two  thousand 
blankets— but  Ignored  the  American  contri- 
bution of  five  thousand  blankets  on  the 
same  day.  In  November,  the  same  newspa- 
per waited  nineteen  days  before  reporting  a 
U.S.  pledge  of  fifty  thousand  tons  of  grain, 
the  single  largest  donation  of  any  govern- 
ment. In  Its  lists  of  foreign  aid.  the  Ethiopi- 
an government  has  Included  direct  U.S.  gov- 
ernment assistance,  but  excluded  govern- 
ment aid  distributed  by  private  groups,  thus 
understating  total  U.S.  aid  by  some  seventy 
five  percent. 

While  the  Ethiopian  regime  has  down- 
played UJS.  aid.  It  has  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  help  It  has  received  from  Its 
Chief  foreign  patron,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  contributed  some  ten  thousand 
tons  of  food.  Instead.  Ethiopian  leader  Men- 
gistu  Halle  Mariam  talked  at  great  length 
about  the  Soviet  trucks  and  aircraft  being 
used  to  distribute  food.  He  doesn't  say 
where  the  food  is  from. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  who  the  Ethiopi- 
ans think  Is  feeding  them— as  long  as  they 
are  fed.  What  the  Ethiopian  government 
does — or  doesn't— say  about  Its  aid  donors  Is 
not  nearly  as  Important  as  an  Ethloplao 
commitment  to  provide  for  Its  people  In  the 
future.  Unfortunately,  such  a  commitment 
Is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  past  decade, 
the  Ethiopian  government  has  collectivized 
agriculture  according  to  the  Soviet  model, 
and  with  the  same  result:  sharply  declining 
farm  productivity.  Since  1982.  Colonel  Men- 
glstu  has  Ignored  warnings  that  his  farm 
policy  could  contribute  to  famine;  now.  the 
Ethiopian  regime  plans  to  extend  collectivi- 
zation so  that,  by  1990.  more  than  half  of  Its 
people  will  work  on  collective  farms. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  help  the  Ethiopi- 
an people  In  their  present  suffering.  Last 
week.  President  Reagan  pledged  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  one  half  of  the 
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emergency  food  aid  needed  for  Africa  in 
1985.  Yet  we  think  that,  in  the  long  run. 
greater  food-sufficiency  Is  the  tmswer  to 
food  shortage.  Our  government's  Pood  for 
Progress  program  Is  meant  to  promote  agri- 
cultural development  through  private 
effort.  That  approach,  as  the  President  said, 
"holds  the  promise  to  help  prevent  trage- 
dies like  Ethiopia  from  reoccurring  in 
future  years."* 


February  20,  1985 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  iiroiAifA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  February  20. 
1985,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thk  President's  Messages 

President  Reagan  used  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  to  celebrate  Individual  free- 
dom and  extol  old-fashioned  values.  His 
flawless  delivery  and  warm  introduction  of 
two  "citizen  heroes"  contributed  to  the  po- 
litical theatre.  He  called  for  "a  second  revo- 
lution of  hope  and  opporiunlty"  as  he  devel- 
oped his  theme  of  unlimited  horizons  for  all 
Americans.  I  was  impressed  by  his  praise  of 
the  nation's  progress  and  of  Its  stunning 
prospects.  The  President  called  for  few  new 
changes  In  government.  In  his  view  things 
are  going  well,  with  prosperity  at  home  and 
stability  abroad.  Undoubtedly,  most  Ameri- 
cans agree  with  him. 

The  President's  plea  for  a  simpler  tax 
code  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  speech. 
Having  stressed  the  issue  vigorously,  he  is 
now  obligated  to  follow  through.  He  pushed 
for  lower  tax  rates  for  Individuals,  but  ex- 
pressed concern  that  a  corporate  tax  hike 
like  that  In  the  Treasury's  tax  proposal  will 
reduce  Incentives  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending.  He  also  questioned  the 
elimination  of  preferential  treatment  for 
capital  gains.  The  President  faces  a  chal- 
lenge In  attempting  to  lower  Individual  tax 
rates  and  keep  current  corporate  tax  levels 
without  lowering  revenues.  Nonetheless,  he 
gave  Impetus  to  tax  reform  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  specific  plan.  I  suspect  he 
will  propose  a  list  of  several  provisions 
rather  than  comprehensive  legislation  when 
he  finally  endorses  a  plan.  "^ 

The  President  reacted  out  to  minority 
groups,  advocating  enterprise  zones  and  sub- 
mlnlmum  wages  for  teenagers.  Elmphasizlng 
the  themes  of  social  justice,  he  endorsed  job 
training  partnerships,  tuition  tax  credits, 
and  a  program  to  help  low-income  public 
housing  residents  buy  their  own  homes.  He 
urged  constitutional  amendments  to  permit 
school  prayer  and  ban  abortions,  and  en- 
couraged greater  use  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  President's  speech  dwelt  less  on  for- 
eign policy  than  most  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dresses. He  requested  further  Increases  in 
both  foreign  aid  and  military  spending.  He 
again  supported  the  MX  missile  and  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which  he  called 
"the  most  hopeful  possibility  of  the  nuclear 
age."  He  asked  for  new  negotiations  to 
expand  trade  and  strengthen  the  global 
economy.  He  was  less  combative  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  than  in  the  past  speeches.  He 
saved  his  harshest  language  for  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  leaders  of  Nicaragua. 


The  President's  separate  Ek;onomlc 
Report  also  praised  the  outlook  for  the 
United  States  economy.  Unlike  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  the  report  warned  of  the 
risks  of  massive  federal  budget  deficits.  One 
Interesting  section  of  the  report  criticized 
the  Treasury  tax  plan,  which  the  President 
has  praised  at  other  times.  The  report  at- 
tributes much  of  the  economic  recovery  to 
the  accelerated  depreciation  and  investment 
tax  provisions  of  1981  tax  law,  which  the 
Treasury  plan  would  dismantle.  The  report 
blames  the  trade  deficit  largely  on  a  strong' 
dollar.  It  attacks  protectionism  and  favors 
comprehensive  trade  liberalization  and  a 
new  round  of  multi-lateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. The  President  stressed  further  de- 
regulation of  the  banking  system,  trucking, 
railroads,  natural  gas  prices  and  the  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  President  credits  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  the  recent  drop  In  Inflation  and  interest 
rates.  The  report  embraces  monetarism,  an 
economic  doctrine  holding  that  money  sup- 
plies should  expand  at  a  constant  rate  each 
year.  The  report  says  that  fiscal  policy  (the 
taxing  and  spending  process  of  government) 
has  little  direct  impact  on  economic  growth 
except  In  time  of  war.  This  Is  a  striking  de- 
parture from  previous  reports  which  stated 
the  traditional  view  that  fiscal  policy  more 
directly  affects  growth,  especially  In  a  slack 
economy.  Both  views  agree,  however,  that 
money  supply  Is  a  major  factor  in  the  econo- 
my's growth  rate.  The  President  seems  to  be 
positioning  himself  to  blame  the  Federal 
Reserve  if  economic  growth  declines. 

The  President  counts  heavily  on  economic 
growth  to  control  the  budget  deficit.  My 
concern  is  that  this  approach  does  not  warn 
of  the  risks  ahead.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
maintain  strong  growth  with  present  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  message  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address  and  the  Economic 
Report  Is  that  while  we  may  be  running 
large  budget  deficits,  we  can  expect  a 
healthy,  rapidly  expanding  economy  none- 
theless. In  my  view,  that  message  is  mistak- 
en. 

For  example,  the  overall  federal  debt  Is 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  economy. 
The  President  often  states  his  view  that  the 
federal  government's  role  must  shrink,  and 
the  private  sector's  role  must  grow.  But  in- 
stead of  shrinking,  the  government's  share 
of  the  economy  has  expanded  significantly 
since  1980.  Government  outlays  jumped  to 
24.8%  of  GNP  from  22.9%  four  years  ago. 
The  overall  debt  could  amost  triple  in  this 
decade,  rising  from  $914  billion  in  1980  to 
$2.5  trillion  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  deficit  feeds  on  itself.  Interest  pay- 
ments In  the  budget  have  quintupled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  they  will  continue  to 
soar.  Every  time  there  is  an  additional  $200 
billion  annual  deficit  there  is  another  $20 
billion  each  year  in  interest  payments  for 
that  part  of  the  deficit.  The  deficit  is  bleed- 
ing us  and  It  can't  be  cured,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  suggests,  by  cutting  spending 
in  one-third  of  the  budget  (social  programs) 
and  increasing  spending  In  the  other  two- 
thirds  (defense,  entitlements  and  interest 
payments).  Reducing  the  deficit  will  have  to 
be  based  on  a  wider  range  of  spending  cuts. 
And  If  a  better  budget  cannot  be  found.  It 
may  have  to  Include  consideration  of  higher 
taxes,  too. 

My  feeling  is  that  our  present  recovery  is 
due  largely  to  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Yet.  we  are  on  shaky  foun- 
dations because  of  huge  deficits  and  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital.  If  foreign  invest- 
ment begins  to  dry  up.  the  dollar  will  de- 
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dine  in  value.  Interest  rates  could  Increase, 
inflation  could  rise,  and  a  recession  could 
occur.  My  sense  Is  that  the  President  Is  not 
giving  enough  attention  to  the  chances  of 
trouble  ahead  In  the  economy.* 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  TAXPA'iTERS 
ON  MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  often  heard  horror  stories  of  the 
Pentagon  buying  a  claw  hammer  for 
$900  or  a  flat  washer  for  $300.  Rarely 
do  we  hear  about  military  officials  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  procurement. 

However,  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials are  taking  steps  to  cut  costs,  and 
these  efforts  should  be  recognized.  For 
example,  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  adjacent  to  my  district,  of- 
ficials running  the  F-15  Fighter-Plane 
Program  have  introduced  a  new  pro- 
curement system  which  could  save 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  article  from  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  on  the  new 
system.  Here  is  some  good  news  on 
military  procurement. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dayton  (OH)  Daily  News] 

Innovative:  Wright-Pat  BtnriNG  Direct  To 

Save  Monet 

(By  Mary  Beth  Lane) 

Officials  running  the  F-15  flghter-plane 
program  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  F^rce 
Base  %iave  introduced  an  equipment-pro- 
curement system  they  predict  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Instead  of  buying  items  such  as  ladders 
and  jack  pads  from  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.,  the  company  that  builds  the  plane, 
the  officials  are  buying  the  equipment  di- 
rectly from  small  businesses.  They  expect  to 
save  $1  million  to  $10  million  when  the  con- 
tracts are  signed  next  month. 

"I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  we  were  doing 
business  right  in  the  F-15  (office)  and  avoid 
horror  stories.  I'd  rather  find  a  horror  story 
than  have  you  (the  press)  find  it,  to  be 
frank,"  Col.  Michael  Butchko.  director  of 
the  F-15  office,  said  in  an  interview. 

"We're  taxpayers,  too.  Everyone  seems  to 
forget  that." 

Butchko,  a  pilot  who  was  assigned  to  the 
F-15  office  six  months  ago,  said  he  came  up 
with  the  procurement  Idea  when  he  learned 
his  office  faced  the  purchase  of  350  support 
Items  for  which  McDonnell  Douglas  would 
charge  $30  million. 

"(I  thought)  maybe  we  could  get  it  done 
quicker,  cheaper  and  with  the  same  quality 
as  the  prime  contractor."  he  said. 

Butchko  plucked  six  employees  from  his 
staff  of  200  and  assigned  them  to  a  "tiger 
team"  to  work  full  time  on  the  order.  Creat- 
ing a  tiger  team,  an  expression  used  by  the 
military  and  defense  contractors,  means  as- 
signing a  panel  of  experts  to  work  on  one 
matter  exclusively. 

Frederick  MacLeod,  who  heads  the  team, 
said  he  and  his  colleagues  studied  the  order 
and  found  135  items  out  of  350  could  be  pur- 
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chased  quicker,  cheaper  and  at  equal  qual- 
ity from  "small  and  disadvantaged"  busi- 
nesses Instead  of  McDonnell  Douglas.  The 
federal  government  defines  these  as  firms 
that  are  "socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged," including  those  owned  by  women, 
minorities,  handicapped  people  or  Immi- 
grants. 

The  items  being  purchased  are  simple  de- 
vices used  to  support  the  F-15,  including 
ladders,  wrenches,  ammunition  trailers,  tow 
bars  and  dollies. 

Although  this  procurement  system  means 
less  profit  for  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  con- 
tractor has  given  its  enthusiastic  support, 
Butchko  said.  He  said  contractors  generally 
would  prefer  not  to  handle  support-equip- 
ment orders  because  It  is  not  a  high-profit 
area  for  them. 

After  contracts  are  signed  with  small  busi- 
nesses to  provide  the  simple  items,  the  same 
team  will  study  whether  any  of  500  more  so- 
phisticated Items  used  In  the  F-15  can  be 
bought  the  same  way,  Butchko  said.* 


ETHIOPIAN  LENINISM  AND 
FREEDOM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 
us  know  the  current  drought  condi- 
tions in  Africa  have  been  exacerbated 
by  socialist  economic  policies  and  a  re- 
pression of  freedom  in  those  nations 
adopting  a  Sovietized  Marxist-Leninist 
totalitarian  political  system.  Ethiopia 
has  become  a  bottomless  funnel  for 
foreign  disaster  assistance.  Selectively 
hoarding  food  for  its  army,  city  dwell- 
ers and  apparatchiks,  this  despicable 
regime  continues  to  play  the  role  of 
hapless  victim  of  the  elements. 

In  the  February  20,  1985  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  writer  Wayne 
Svoboda  has  aptly  described  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  most  active  Soviet  sat- 
ellite in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  report  prior  to  writing  a 
blank  check  to  the  Ethiopian  regime 
and  its  Cuban  and  East  European  en- 
forcers. 

Calamitt  IN  Mengistu's  Countryside 
(By  Wayne  Svoboda) 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia— In  a  recent  speech 
here  at  Congress  Hall,  not  far  from  Lenin's 
high-rise  statue.  Comrade  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam.  Ethiopia's  self-appointed  ruler,  dis- 
cussed fine  points  of  revolutionary  commu- 
nist Ideology  as  his  countrymen  suffered 
from  the  twin  ravages  of  drought  and  his 
government's  nonsensical  economic  policies. 

What  Ethiopia  needed  was  a  specific  sort 
of  cadre,  proclaimed  Comrade  Mengistu. 
secretary-general  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  communist  Ethiopian  Workers'  Party 
[EWP].  The  Ideal  member  of  such  a  cadre, 
he  said,  should  be  "not  one  who  is  satisfied 
merely  to  exist,  but  one  who  will  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  program  we  have  formulat- 
ed and  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
worker." 

Comrade  Mengistu  need  not  have  both- 
ered. Tens,  probably  hundreds,  of  thousands 
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of  Ethiopians  had  already  offered  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  1984:  their  lives.  Weak 
from  malnourishment  brought  on  by  three 
years  of  drought  and  aggravated  by  their 
unelected  government's  unenlightened  poli- 
cies, most  died  unseen  in  the  hills.  Others 
expired  before  the  cameras  of  journalists  al- 
lowed into  the  country  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year. 

Had  these  Ethiopians  been  better  fed  in 
their  villages,  they  would  not  have  contract- 
ed the  dysentery,  measles  and  other  diseases 
that  killed  them;  or.  having  contracted 
them,  they  would  have  recover^.  Instead, 
weak,  they  died.  As  many  more  may  die  this 
year,  despite  massive  Western  aid  and  not- 
so-massive  help  from  such  Ethiopian  allies 
as  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany.  Or- 
dinary Ethiopians'  only  hope  is  that  Com- 
rade Mengistu  will  change  his  policies  and 
provide  incentives  for  peasant  farmers  to 
grow  food.  In  normal  times,  most  Ethiopi- 
ans grow  just  enough  for  themselves;  there 
is  no  incentive  to  grow  more,  because  the 
government  pays  prices  that  are  artificially 
low  for  the  main  grains.  Only  in  the  central 
highlands  is  there  a  small  surplus;  this  goes 
to  feed  city  dwellers. 

Such  a  change  in  agricultural  policy  is  un- 
likely. Comrade  Mengistu's  most  recent  bad 
idea  is  to  shift  individual  peasants  from  sub- 
sistence to  state-run  farms,  in  which  the 
government  owns  the  land  and  laborers 
work  for  a  wage,  or  to  producer  coopera- 
tives, in  which  land  is  individually  owned 
but  equipment  is  shared.  He  thinks  these 
are  the  fairest  ways,  and  wants  half  the 
peasants  to  work  on  such  collectives  by 
1994.  At  the  moment,  only  5%  do.  To  speed 
up  the  transition,  he  has  made  it  difficult 
for  peasant  farmers  to  obtain  seed,  fertilizer 
and  credit  to  work  their  own  plots.  State 
farms  and  cooperatives  get  more  than  their 
share. 

Comrade  Mengistu  generally  pays  little 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  countryside, 
where  more  than  80%  of  Ethiopia's  36  mil- 
lion people  live,  preferring  to  concentrate 
on  keeping  his  townfolk  happy.  In  Addis 
Abat>a  on  Sundays,  crowds  fill  a  fancy 
sports  stadium  to  watch  soccer;  afterward, 
spectators  heading  home  on  broad  paved 
streets  can  stop  off  for  bakery  goods,  cups 
of  cappuccino,  glasses  of  fresh  orange  juice, 
or  dinner  by  candlelight  while  a  piano  tin- 
kles softly  in  the  background.  Contrast  this 
with  the  rural  areas,  where  children  in 
dusty  fields  kick  at  a  filthy  ball  made  of 
cloth.  There  are  almost  no  shops,  paved 
roads,  piped  water,  dams,  irrigation  pro- 
grams or  trees  (wood  is  burned  for  fuel  ev- 
erywhere; as  trees  disappear,  so  does  top- 
soil^and  the  desert  spreads).  Almost  noth- 
ing, silmost  everywhere. 

Comrade  Mengistu's  predecessor,  E^mperor 
Haile  Selassie,  was  not  much  better,  espe- 
cially in  the  years  just  prior  to  his  over- 
throw in  1974  by  Comrade  Mengistu  and 
other  officers  (most  of  whom  were  killed 
t)efore  Mr.  Mengistu  became  head  of  the 
government  in  1977).  Selassie  was  disposed 
because  he  refused  to  admit  that  200.000 
Ethiopians  were  dying  as  a  result  of  famine 
in  Tigre  and  Wallo  provinces  in  1973,  much 
less  seek  help  for  them.  The  emperor 
thought  that  undue  attention  to  such 
events  was  demeaning. 

Mr.  Mengistu  has  shown  the  same  tenden- 
cy. Western  reporters  who  requested  visas 
to  visit  Ethiopia  throughout  the  winter, 
spring  and  summer  of  1984  were  consistent- 
ly turned  down.  The  thought  that  the  re- 
porters might  have  contrasted  the  plight  of 
the  starving  with  the  government's  celebra- 
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tion  of  its  lOth-anniversary  was  apparently 
too  much  to  bear.  Mr.  Mengistu  moans 
at>out  the  West's  alleged  manipulation  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  serve  political  ends. 
But  he  knows  why  nearly  all  reporters  were 
not  allowed  in  until  September,  and  why, 
even  now,  they  are  forbidden  to  travel  out- 
side the  capital  without  government-ap- 
proved permits  and  guides.  Swift's  metier 
was  satire;  Mr.  Mengistu's,  hypocrisy. 

That  Karl  Marx  might  today  cringe  at 
those  who  act  in  his  name  seems  not  to  in- 
terest Mr.  Mengistu.  Some  other  African 
heads  of  state  mouth  Marxist  slogans  but 
can  tolerate  some  capitalism— Robert 
Mugabe,  prime  minister  of  Zimbabwe,  is  the 
best  example.  Mr.  Mengistu  speaks  benignly 
("it  is  imperative  to  give  priority  to,  and 
.'ocus  on,  the  development  of  the  agricultur- 
al sector")  or  banally  ("you  are  being  de- 
ployed to  register  another  historical  victory 
in  the  complex  process  of  our  class  strug- 
gle"). But  his  actions  are  decidedly  malig- 
nant. 

He  is  fighting  four  wars— against  Eritrean 
and  Tigrean  rebels  in  th^  north,  Somali  na- 
tionalists in  the  Ogaden,  and  Oromo  nation- 
alists in  the  south.  Refugees  walking  out  of 
Eritrea  and  Tigre  toward  the  §udan  in 
search  of  food  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Ethiopian  air  force.  Hungry  Ethiopians  who 
opt  for  (^mps,  called  feeding  centers,  set  up 
by  the  state  often  find  themselves  aboard 
Soviet  transport  planes  flylag  south.  There 
they  are  "resettled"  in  secure  areas  some- 
times far  different  from  those  they  left.  The 
strife-ridden  north  is  becoming  less  and  less 
able  to  support  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Mengistu's  ideological  altar  is  sup- 
ported by  three  planks— tired  Marxist-Len- 
inist cant  from  which  even  communist  stal- 
warts such  as  China  now  are  distancing 
themselves,  food-price  subsidies  to  urban 
Ethiopians  and  to  the  army  to  avoid  coup 
attempts,  and  agricultural  collectivization. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  smash 
this  ideological  foundation.  All  have  failed. 
An  Oxford  economist.  Keith  Griffin,  was 
asked  by  the  Ethiopian  government  to  offer 
a  plan  for  agricultural  reform.  He  did.  Mr. 
Mengistu  ordered  that  it  be  kept  secret  and 
not  used.  The  World  Bank,  in  three  reports 
over  the  past  four  years,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  shortsighted,  ultimately  counterpro- 
ductive agricultural  policies  followed  by  Af- 
rican nations  Including  Ethiopia.  Comrade 
Mengistu  yawns. 

His  defenders  say  he  deserves  less  blame 
than  he  gets:  that  leaders  such  as  President 
Gaafar  Nlmeiri  of  Sudan  also  suffer  from 
civil  war,  drought  and  famine,  but  escape 
condemnation  because  they  are  friends  of 
the  West.  Yes  and  no.  For  drought,  both 
men  are  blameless.  For  nurturing,  not  solv- 
ing, an  inherited  civil  war,  each  is  guilty: 
Comrade  Mengistu  more  than  President  Ni- 
melrl.  But  Sudan  has  not  tried  to  cripple 
private  farming,  and  its  food  shortage  is 
thus  less  severe.  Much  of  it  Is  also  caused  by 
the  presence  of  hordes  of  refugees  from 
neighboring  countries— including,  yes.  Ethi- 
opia.* 
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western  Maryland,  America's  first 
saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
began  one  of  the  endeavors  on  the 
road  to  her  eventual  nomination  to 
sainthood.  On  February  22.  1810.  the 
original  parodTnal  school  founded  b>\ 
Elizabeth  Seton,  was  opened  as  a  mis- 
sion school  to  settlers  living  in  what 
was  then  the  far  western  frontier  of, 
the  American  wilderness. 

Prom  that  small  beginning  Ameri- 
cans of  all  beliefs  can  learn  a  lesson  in 
industry  and  faith.  Our  Nation '  has 
grown  to  boundaries  unlmagln^d  in 
1810.  when  that  frontier  school  was 
formed.  The  subjects  of  history  and 
science  and  mathematics  t>ave  likewise 
expanded  beyond  the  bounds  first 
taught  in  the  simple  mission  school. 
And  the  small  school  itself  branched 
in  growth  to  a  university.  And  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton  progressed  to  the  point  that  she 
was  ultimately  named  the  first  Ameri- 
can saint  of  her  church. 

On  this  day  we  can  all  be  reminded 
that  from  small  beginnings  grow  the 
ultimate  greatness  of  spirit,  accom- 
plishment, and  personality.  And  that 
is  the  heritage  that  this  teacher  gives 
to  us  all,  no  matter  what  our  religion.* 


IRS  COMMISSIONER  MAKES 
GREAT  CASE  FOR  MASSIVE 
TAX  REFORM 


MOTHER  SETON  SCHOOL, 
EMMITTSBURG,  MD 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MAXYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  198S 

•  Mrs.    BYRON.    Mr.    Speaker.     175 
years  ago  today,  in  the  mountains  of 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiPoiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  he  gives  an  interview,  the  Presi- 
dent backs  further  away  from  the 
Treasury  Department's  outstanding 
work  on  tax  reform.  The  concrete 
work  of  the  Treasury's  experts  is  rap- 
idly turning  to  jello  in  the  President's 
mouth. 

Still,  the  people  who  really  know 
taxes — such  as  IRS  Commissioner 
Egger— continue  to  make  the  good 
fight  as  to  why,  without  tax  reform, 
our  tax  system  could  collapse.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  Com- 
missioner Egger  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  10.  1985: 

Without  Real  Retorm,  Our  Tax  System 

CovriD  Collapse 

(By  Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr.) 

In  his  State  of  the  Vulon  address  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  a  pereuaslve  case  for  tax 
reform  to  achieve  "fairness,  simplification 
and  growth."  In  addition,  there  is  a  factor 
that  is  of  particular  concern  in  my  business 
of  tax  collecting:  if  we  fail  to  make  our  tax 
code  simpler  and  fairer  in  the  near  future, 
we  could  Jeopardize  a  great  American  tradi- 
tion—voluntary compliance  with  the  tax 
laws. 

Fundamental  tax  reform  is  now  not  a 
luxury.  It  is  a  stark  necessity  if  we  are  to 
preserve  that  tradition  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance. The  latest  figures  we  have  are  for 
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1981.  when  Americans  failed  to  pay  $90  bil- 
lion in  taxes  they  owed  to  the  government 
The  size  of  this  "tax  gap "  has  protwbly 
grown  in  the  last  four  years,  and  it  is  part  of 
our  deficit  problem. 

Not  all  tax  avoidance  can  be  described  as 
cheating,  because— unfortunalely—a  lot  of 
it  is  legal.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
t>een  a  staggering  growth  in  the  ways  tax- 
payers have  attempted  to  avoid  taxes  by  in- 
vesting in  so-called  shelters.  Tax  shelters 
are  "exhibit  A"  when  it  comes  to  demon- 
strating the  unfairness  of  our  current  tax 
system.  They  are  also  evidence  of  the 
lengths  to  which  some  taxpayers  will  go  to 
avoid  paying  taxes— a  sign,  perhaps,  of  how 
close  we  are  getting  to  a  society  in  which 
dodging  taxes  becomes  not  only  fashionable, 
but  acceptable. 

Some  recent  data  on  tax  returns  of  select- 
ed partnerships  is  instructive,  since  partner- 
ships are  a  common  vehicle  used  for  tax 
shelters.  Between  1963  and  1982  the  number 
of  taxpayers  who  claimed  partnership  losses 
on  their  individual  returns  increased  from 
412.000  to  about  2.1  million.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  significant  erosion  in 
the  base  of  the  federal  income  tax— that  is. 
the  amount  of  taxable,  reported  income— 
particularly  among  taxpayers  in  the  higher 
income  groups. 

In  1983,  partnership  losses  that  were 
claimed  by  individual  taxpayers  sheltered  as 
much  as  $35  billion  dollars  of  income  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  taxed.  A  sam- 
pling of  88  Form  1040  returns  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  how  this  works  in  individual 
cases. 

These  taxpayers  held  interests  in  certain 
tax  shelters  that  are  not  being  challenged 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  abusive. 
The  average  income  of  this  group  was 
$193,000.  and  their  total  income  before 
losses  was  $17  million.  But  their  taxable 
income  was  just  $1.9  million,  because  they 
deducted  losses  of  $6.4  million  from  partner- 
ships, and  other  losses  totaling  $8.7  million. 

Of  these  88  returns.  19  with  average  gross 
income  before  losses  of  more  than  $240,000 
reported  total  income  tax  payments  of  less 
than  $500.  Thirty-seven  with  average  gross 
income  before  loss  of  more  than  $170,000  re- 
ported total  tax  payments  of  $6,000  or  less. 

To  compare,  a  typical  family  of  four  with 
income  of  $45,000  and  no  tax  shelter  losses 
would  pay  $6,272  in  taxes.  The  current  tax 
system  in  this  country  supports  this  kind  of 
gross  unfairness.  It  reinforces  the  notion 
that  there  are  special  privileges— but  only 
for  the  few  that  somehow  find  ways  to  take 
advantage  of  the  system. 

Last  year,  the  IRS  commissioned  a  de- 
tailed study  of  public  attitudes  to  the  tax 
laws.  The  firm  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and 
White  Interviewed  more  than  2,000  people, 
and  confirmed  that  most  taxpayers  consider 
the  system  unfair. 

At  least  75  percent  of  taxpayers  believe 
their  taxes  are  too  high  for  what  they  get, 
and  about  two  out  of  three  believe  they 
have  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share.  A 
whopping  80  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country  believe  the  present  system  ben- 
efits the  rich  and  is  unfair  to  the  ordinary 
working  man  or  woman. 

Can  we  afford  any  longer  a  system  whose 
very  unfairness  and  complexity  literally  in- 
vites tax  cheating?  Can  we  support  a  system 
where  special  interests  get  a  varity  of  tax 
breaks  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  squeezed  just  a  bit  harder  each  year  to 
make  up  the  difference? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  survey  of  2,000 
taxpayers  produced  strong  evidence  of  in- 
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creasing  public  cynicism  about  taxes.  Half 
the  population  thinks  that  25  percent  or 
more  of  all  Americans  cheat  on  taxes;  a 
quarter  of  the  population  thinks  more  than 
half  of  us  cheat.  A  majority  said  tax  cheat- 
ing is  increasing.  Nineteen  percent  of  those 
we  surveyed  admitted  cheating  on  their  own 
taxes.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  cheating? 
The  answer  given  most  often  in  our  survey 
was  that  the  existing  system  is  unfair. 

In  our  sample  38  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned agreed  with  this  statement:  "Since  a 
lot  of  rich  people  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  if 
someone  like  me  underpays  a  little,  it's  no 
big  deal." 

The  reaction  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's new  and  admirable  tax  simplification 
package  was  a  case  study  in  what's  wrong 
with  our  current  system.  One  after  another, 
the  special  interests  have  come  forward  to 
attack  the  Treasury  plan. 

Why?  Because  regardless  of  a  general  low- 
ering of  the  rate  structure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  the  few  that  have  benefited  in 
the  past  want  their  special  tax  breaks  to 
continue.  Never  mind  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  overall  benefits  of  the  reforms. 
The  few  also  want  to  continue  to  receive 
their  preferential  treatments.  But  the  very 
existence  of  all  those  special  privileges  is  ex- 
actly why  we  need  to  reform  the  system— 
not  later,  but  now. 

For  a  quarter  century  we  have  been  using 
the  tax  code  to  provide  incentives  for  social 
and  economic  objectives  deemed  desirable 
by  Congress.  A^^  result  we  have  a  system 
piled  high  with*  patchwork  complexities  re- 
sulting from  one  so-called  reform  after  an- 
other. For  example,  last  year's  "reform" 
effort  amounted  to  more  than  1.000  pages 
of  legislative  language  and  was  designed  to 
"fix"  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  potential  benefits  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  new  proposals 
has  gotten  too  little  attention:  the  prospect 
of  abolishing  tax  returns  for  most  American 
taxpayers. 

This  isn't  a  pipe  dream.  About  90  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  in  Japan  don't  have  to 
file  tax  forms.  In  Britain,  too,  most  wage 
earners  are  usually  spared  the  need  to  file 
any  forms.  We  could  also  develop  a  return- 
free  program  if  we  had  a  simplified  tax 
code. 

Beginning  with  the  1987  tax  year,  we 
could  help  14  million  people  earning  less 
than  $50,000  a  year  pay  their  taxes  without 
filing  any  forms.  These  taxpayers  now  file 
our  shortest  and  simplest  tax  form,  the 
1040EZ.  By  1990,  we  believe  the  program 
could  reach  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  all  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  We  could  determine 
their  tax  liabilities  by  processing  informa- 
tion given  to  the  IRS  by  employers,  finan- 
cial Institutions,  etc. 

Think  of  the  benefits  this  would  bring:  By 
1990.  taxpayers  could  be  spared  97  million 
hours  in  return  preparation  and  untold 
amounts  in  preparer  fees.  (Today  we  are  the 
only  country  In  the  world  where  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  people  pay  someone  else 
to  do  their  tax  returns.)  We  would  save 
reams  of  paper,  eliminate  much  record- 
keeping, and  add  miUlons  of  smiles  to  Amer- 
icans faces. 

What's  the  alternative?  Continued  reli- 
ance on  a  patchwork  tax  code  built  around 
tax  breaks  for  special  purposes  and  special 
interests.  But  we  simply  cannot  rely  on  tax 
breaks  to  drive  our  economy,  to  prop  up  our 
businesses  or  to  be  the  deciding  factor  for 
personal  investment  decisions.  If  tax  breaks 
are  going  to  make  the  critical  difference  be- 
tween whether  one  industry  makes  it  or 
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does  not  make  it  In  the  marketplace,  then 
something  is  vefy.  wrong  with  the  tax 
system  and  und<mbtedly  with  that  industry. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  free-enterprise 
system?  Since  when  does  it  require  tax  sub- 
sidies to  make  each  industry  function  prop- 
erly? Or  must  everyone  get  some  sort  of  tax 
break?  In  that  case  we  have  chaos.  Perhs 
we  should  reserve  tax  breaiks  only  for,^ 
with  the  more  successful  lobbyists(/^Tfat 
sounds  like  the  present  system.  s 

Today  we  are  preoccupied  with  adjustihft 
personal  and  corporate  lives  to  fit  the  t*x\ 
code.  How  much  tax  you  pay  is  not  gov\J 
emed  any  longer  by  how  much  money  you 
earn.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  family 
where  one  child  is  clearly  the  favorite.  The 
child  learns  early  on  to  expect  special  treat- 
ment, to  know  that  whatever  mistakes  he  or 
she  makes,  his  or  her  interests  will  be  pro- 
tected. Healthy  family  relationships  become 
impossible,  and  the  reaction  over  time  from 
less-favored  children  is  deep  and  abiding  re- 
sentment. 

We  have  that  resentment  today.  We  also 
have  strong  public  support  for  fundamental 
tax  reform,  as  reflected  in  several  recent 
opinion  polls. 

Perhaps  it  seems  unusual  that  the  com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  is  becoming 
an  advocate  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  We  in  the 
business  of  tax  administration  see  the  re- 
turns of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  partner- 
ships, the  corporations,  the  families  and  the 
single  people.  We  have  seen  it  all.  In  the 
final  analysis  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any 
group  of  people  more  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  basic  change  that  tax  administrators. 

Despite  protests  to  the  contrary,  time  is 
not  on  our  side.  The  tax  system  caimot  hold 
on  indefinitely  while  we  fumble  around  with 
so-called  tax  reform  or,  worse  yet.  continue 
meaningless  debate  over  details  of  a  system 
that  cries  out  for  reform.  Let's  work  togeth- 
er now  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  future 
generations  of  taxpayers.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1985,  marked  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Inde(>endence 
Day.  I  take  this  opportunity  once 
again  this  year  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  everywhere  who 
embrace  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  con- 
tinue to  long  for  the  day  when  they 
can  again  freely  and  openly  exercise 
their  much-cherished  cultural  and  re- 
ligious freedom  as  an  independent 
nation.  A  brief  review  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  inglorious  Soviet  con- 
quest of  Lithuania  imderlines  how 
little  has  changed  in  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  the  Soviet  system,  and  re- 
minds us  how  every  state  bordering 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  in  constant 
jeopardy  of  invasion  and  subjugation. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people  at  the 
close  of  World  Wa^^  established  their 
own  government  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  invaded 
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the  newly  created  state.  They  fought 
the  invaders  fiercely  and  bravely  until 
the  LijJiuanian  nation  finally  emerged 
triumphant.  On  July  19.  1920,  the 
Soviet  Government  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  declared  that  it  "volun- 
tarily and  forever  renounces  all  sover- 
eign rights  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  terri- 
tory." During  the  subsequent  20  years 
the  Lithuanian  people  were  able  to 
savor  the  peace  and  freedom  they  had 
so  valiantly  fought  for. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin 
Pact  and-  the  partition  of  Poland  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Kremlin  immediately  de- 
manded permission  to  place  20,000 
troops  in  Lithuania  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  These  troops,  it  was  empha- 
sized, would  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  On  October  10,  1939.  only  2 
weeks  after  the  original  demand  was 
served  on  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Union 
concentrated  its  armed  forces  on  the 
Lithuanian  frontier  and  compelled 
this  brave  nation  to  sign  the  pact  of 
mutual  assistance  which  the  Kremlin 
placed  before  it.  But  at  the  point  of 
signing,  they  discovered  that  the 
clause  stipulating  that  Soviet  bases 
would  be  removed  after  the  war  had 
been  effaced  from  the  pact  on  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  Stalin. 

On  July  14,  1940,  8  months  later,  the 
Soviet  Government  demanded  that' 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  of  Interior 
-and  the  Director  of  Security  be 
brought  to  trial,  that  a  government 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  in- 
stalled, and  that  that  Red  Army  be 
granted  free  entry  into  Lithuania. 
Without  even  leaving  enough  time  for 
a  reply,  the  next  day  on  June  15,  the 
Red  Army  occupied  Lithuania  and  the 
Government  was  forced  to  flee  abroad. 
Then  as  today,  the  Soviet  regime  had 
carefully  laid  out  its  plans  and  pro- 
ceeded to  mofe  rapidly.  They  had  a 
quisling  regime  in  the  wings  ready  to 
be  installed  ai^i  a  list  of  Lithuanian 
patriots  whom  they  would  ruthlessly 
eliminate. 

This  scene  is  sadly  familiar  to  us  be- 
cause the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  parallels  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  in 
1940. 

Yet  it  is  extremely  heartening  to  see 
that  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  is  not  fading  after 
all  of  these  years  as  the  Soviet  ideo- 
logues had  hoped,  but  is  even  more 
resolute  today,  especially  in  the  face 
of  ongoing  Soviet  aggression  and  impe- 
rialism. This  spirit  is  also  carried  on  to 
the  brave  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Therefore,  we  rise  today  to  call  once 
again  for  individual  freedom  and  self- 
determination  in  Lithuania,  and  to  re- 
affirm our  pledge  that  we  in  Congress 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  nations  are  once 
again  free.* 
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CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


February  20,  1985 


February  20,  1985 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Corufress  privileged  to  rep- 
resent Chinatown  in  New  York  City.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  February 
20  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  The  Chinese  year  4683  is 
the  year  of  the  ox.  The  ox  is  a  totem 
of  success,  confidence,  patience,  and 
generosity.  The  Chinese  New  Year  is 
regarded  as  a  time  of  kindness  and 
good  will  to  all.  It  is  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  of  the  lunar 
calendar.  The  celebration  lasts  several 
days,  beginning  with  family  observ- 
ances and  ending  with  gala  festivities. 
The  week  for  the  Chinese  is  also  a 
week  of  closing  the  business  of  the  old 
year,  clearing  debts,  and  cleaning 
house. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Chinese 
community.  I  have  found  my  Chinese 
constituents  to  be  both  industrious 
and  independent.  The  Chinese  culture 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  all  New 
Yorkers.  At  this  time  we  honor  them 
and  wish  them  a  happy  new  year.* 


EPSTEIN  BARR  VIRUS:  A 
CONCERN  OP  US  ALL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Eklucation,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  two  articles,  the  first  from 
USA  Today  and  the  second  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  regarding  the  illness 
resulting  from  the  Epstein  Barr  Virus. 
This  is  a  debilitating  illness  which  may 
affect  many.  According  to  the  articles, 
most  of  us  have  been  exposed  to  the 
virus  at  some  time  in  our  lives.  For 
reasons  we  do  not  understand,  the 
body's  immune  system  usually  su- 
presses  the  disease.  However,  in  some 
cases,  the  body  cannot  fight  the  dis- 
ease and  the  result  is  years  of  chronic 
flue  symptoms  such  a  fatigue,  low 
grade  fever  and  swollen  glands.  The 
articles  are  informative  and  I  bring 
them  to  my  colleagues  attention  for 
their  review. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  7.  19851 

Had  the  Flu  fob  Aces?  Virus  May  Be 

Culprit 

New  York.— a  newly  recognized  flu-Uke 
illness  marked  by  fatigue,  fever  and  swollen 
glands  that  can  persist  (or  years  has  been 
linked  to  a  virus  in  the  herpes  family. 

The  disease  is  especially  troubling  because 
it  cannot  t>e  detected  by  routine  medical 


tests,  despite  Its  obvious  symptoms,  accord- 
ing to  two  reports  to  be  published  Monday. 

"Most  of  the  individuals  we  studied  had 
been  through  many  medical  evaluations  and 
had  come  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing 
physically  wrong  with  them,  that  it  was  all 
In  their  heads."  said  Dr.  Stephen  Straus, 
principal  author  of  one  of  the  reports. 

"Considering  the  extent  of  the  patient 
complaints  and  disability,  the  results  of  rou- 
tine laboratory  tests  were  strikingly 
normal."  Straus  and  his  colleagues  wrote  in 
one  of  the  two  reports  to  appear  In  the  Jan- 
uary Issue  of  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine. 

The  illness  was  so  severe  that  "about  half 
the  individuals  couldn't  work  or  go  to 
school."  said  Straus,  a  researcher  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Bethesda.  Md.,  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  can  be  done  now 
to  alleviate  the  ailment  except  to  reassure 
the  patients,  many  of  whom  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulties  with  their  employers 
and  families  as  a  result  of  the  Illness,  said 
Dr.  James  Jones  of  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  in  Denver,  principal  author  of  the 
other  report  appearing  Monday. 

The  ailment  is  not  caused  by  the  viruses 
that  produce  genital  herpes  or  fever  blis- 
ters, but  apparently  by  another  member  of 
the  herpes  virtis  family  called  Epstein-Barr 
virus. 

E}pstein-Barr  virus  is  known  primarily  as 
the  cause  of  Infectious  mononucleosis,  a  dis- 
ease most  common  in  adolescents  and  young 
adults.  Straus  said. 

About  90  percent  of  Americans  have  l)een 
exposed  to  the  virus  by  age  30.  making  It 
one  of  the  most  widespread  infectious 
agents  known.  Jones  said. 

The  researchers  said  they  do  not  know 
how  many  people  are  subject  to  these  un- 
usual flare-ups  and  that  they  cannot  be  cer- 
tain the  Epstein-Barr  virus  is  the  cause. 

"The  real  problem  in  publicizing  a  study 
of  this  type  is  that  chronic  fatigue  is  very 
conunon."  Straus  said.  "There  are  many  dis- 
eases associated  with  chronic  fatigue  and  a 
number  of  psychiatric  conditions. 

"If  an  individual  has  had  chronic  fatigue 
with  low-grade  fevers,  mild  swollen  glands 
and  a  sore  throat,  then  he  might  consider 
this  diagnosis."  Straus  said. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  re- 
searchers have  begun  to  suspect  that  the 
Epstein-Barr  virus  might  be  responsible  for 
illnesses  other  than  infectious  mononucleo- 
sis. 

Jones  said  he  saw  his  first  case  about  five 
years  ago  when  a  mother  brought  into  his 
office  her  3-year-old  child  who  had  l»een 
sick  with  recurrent  Infections  since  he  was  3 
months  old. 

(Chicago  Radio  Station.  WBBM-AM 
"Newsradlo  78".  also  carried  this  story  on  its 
news  broadcasts  during  the  day  on  January 
7.  1985.) 

[Prom  the  USA  Today.  Jan.  7.  19851 

Plulike  Ilutess  Can  Last  for  Years 

(By  Sally  Ann  Stewart) 

Medical  experts  have  recently  identified 
an  Incurable  illness  that  can  cause  flulike 
symptoms  for  years. 

The  disease— characterized  by  fever,  sore 
muscles,  chronic  fatigue  and  depression- 
can  persist  or  recur  indefinitely,  two  new 
studies  show. 

The  reports,  published  in  today's  Annals 
of  Internal  Medicine,  say  the  Illness  cannot 
be  diagnosed  using  routine  medical  tests. 


Although  there  are  no  estimates  yet  as  to 
how  many  people  suffer  from  the  flare-ups. 
"this  is  not  a  trivial  matter,"  says  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Straus,  a  researcher  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
in  Bethesda.  MD.  and  author  of  one  of  the 
reports. 

An  estimated  90  percent  of  Americans  age 
30  and  older  have  been  exposed  to— and  may 
carry— the  virus  that  causes  the  Illness.  But 
in  most  people,  the  body's  immune  system 
suppresses  the  disease.  Straus  says. 

But  once  the  virus  becomes  active,  the  pa- 
tient suffers  the  illness  periodically,  some- 
times for  years  at  a  stretch. 

"These  people  have  suffered  for  years,  yet 
there  wasn't  a  diagnosis  established  for 
them."  he  says.  "It  led  a  lot  of  people  to 
think  that  this  was  just  in  their  minds." 

The  illness  is  caused  by  the  same  family 
of  viruses  that  cause  herpes  and  mononucle- 
osis: it's  called  chronic  active  Epstein-Barr 
virus  or  chronic  mononucleosis. 

The  most  important  diagnostic  clue  Is  the 
persistence  in  the  blood  of  abnormally  high 
levels  of  antibodies  to  virus  proteins,  which 
can  be  discovered  only  through  extensive 
blood  tests,  Straus  says. 

The  Epstein-Barr  virus  was  Identified  in 
the  late  1960s  as  the  cause  of  infectious 
mononucleosis,  a  disease  marked  by  fatigue 
and  most  common  in  adolescents  and  young 
adults.  It's  in  the  same  family  of  viruses 
that  cause  chicken  pox  and  oral  and  gential 
herpes. 

Straus  studied  23  young  adults  who  suf- 
fered flu  symptoms  such  as  chronic  fatigue, 
low-grade  fever  and  swollen  glands  for  at 
least  four  years. 

In  a  related  study.  Dr.  James  P.  Jones  of 
National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver,  studied 
44  adults  with  chomic  active  Epstein-Barr 
virus.  Key  findings: 

About  60  percent  suffered  depression. 

About  60  percent  experienced  difficulty 
with  thinking  or  completing  school  and 
work  responsibilities. 

"It's  like  having  the  aftermath  of  the  flu 
all  the  time."  Jones  says.* 


PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  officially  wel- 
coming Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  Great  Britain  to  our 
Chamber. 

She  is  indeed  a  most  distinguished 
world  leader  and  it  is  a  high  honor  to 
have  her  address  us  here  today.  Great 
Britain  is,  of  course,  our  closest  ally  in 
the  world  today.  Historically  and  tra- 
ditionally, we  share  a  common  herit- 
age, which  is  underlined  by  a  strong 
belief  in  democracy  and  the  right  of 
people  the  world  over  to  live  in  free- 
dom and  peace. 

It  is  because  of  that  shared  belief  In 
the  equality  of  man  that  I  rise  today 
to  ask  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  do  ev- 
erything in  her  power  to  secure  a 
breakthrough  in  the  stalemated  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  violence  that  has  plagued  North- 
ern Ireland  these  many  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  that  continues 
to  rage  in  Northern  Ireland  is  the 
longest  standing  conflict  in  the  history 
of  modem  man.  Literally  thousands  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
have  lost  their  lives  in  this  bloody 
battle  that  appears  to  have  no  end. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  told  us 
here  today  of  her  own  wish  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  But  if  she  is  true  to 
her  words,  a  most  necessary  first  step 
must  be  the  removal  of  all  British 
troops  from  Irish  soil.  The  British 
military  presence  there,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  key  inhibiting  force  to  the  peace 
process. 

As  my  colleagues  here  well  know,  I 
have  gone  on  record  many  times  de- 
tailing the  horrible  record  of  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  the  major 
military  force  in  Northern  Ireland,  in 
its  treatment  of  the  Irish  people.  "The 
actions  of  those  soldiers,  including  the 
inhumane  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
deadly  rubber  bullets,  represents  one 
of  the  worst  violation  of  himian  rights 
in  the  world  today.  The  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  literally  flee  in  fear 
of  their  lives  at  the  sight  of  those  sol- 
diers and  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  try  to  convince  us  those  British 
troops  are  based  there  on  a  mission  of 
peace. 

It  is  urgently  important  that  the 
feelings  of  hatred  and  division  that 
have  developed  over  the  years  in 
Northern  Ireland  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  drive  for  peace 
that  we  all  hope  will  soon  begin  in  ear- 
nest. In  the  past  15  years,  more  than 
2,000  Irish  lives  have  been  lost  in  the 
violence  that  has  made  Northern  Ire- 
land one  of  the  bloodiest  battlefields 
in  the  world. 

If  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  takes 
one  message  back  to  Great  Britain,  let 
it  be  that  the  American  people  want 
the  British  troops  out  of  Northern  Ire- 
land now.  The  British  must  realize  the 
turmoil  in  Ireland  is  an  Irish  problem 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  the  Irish 
people.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  734th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Lithuanian  state. 
As  you  know,  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  now  engaged  In  a  continuing  strug- 
gle for  independence.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  reserving 
this  time  today  to  honor  their  fight;  as 
a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congression- 
al Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine,  I  am  pleased  to  join  him 
in  this  special  order. 
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Today  we  recognize  the  valor  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  February  16  marked  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  in  1918.  As  we  all 
know,  however,  after  a  brief  taste  of 
freedom  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940.  Al- 
though Lithuania  is  no  longer  free, 
Lithuanians  everywhere  still  proudly 
celebrate  the  date  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  Lith- 
uanian-American commiuilty  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
our  diverse  culture.  On  this  day  we 
join  these  Americans  In  honoring  the 
daimtless  spirit  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  their  heritage.  That  spirit  helped 
create  a  Lithuanian  state,  and  it  is  a 
spirit  that  sustains  Lithuanians 
around  the  world  imtil  their  country  is 
able  to  rejoin  the  community  of  free 
nations. 

The  courage  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  the  face  of  tremendous  ad- 
versity stands  as  an  example  to  us  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  stand  to  promote 
freedom  and  human  rights  around  the 
world,  let  us  be  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  and  endurance  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people.* 


LITHUANIAN  AND  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY    '^'^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  commemorate  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Es- 
tonian proclamations  of  Independence. 
Once  again,  our  attention  Is  focused 
on  the  struggle  for  freedom  against 
oppression,  and  the  courage  of  those 
people  who  live  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

The  Lithuanians  declared  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  the  Esto- 
nians on  February  24  in  1918.  These 
dates  are  symbols  of  hope  for  Lithua- 
nians and  Estonians  everywhere,  as  we 
reflect  upon  a  time  that  brought  great 
possibilities  for  the  future  for  the 
people  of  these  two  lands.  Their 
dreams  of  Independence  have  never 
died,  and  live  on  in  the  hope  that  one 
day,  true  freedom  will  come  to  the 
Baltic  States. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  freedom, 
we  cannot  forget  those  who  live  in  the 
hope  of  true  independence.  We  pray 
that  one  day  freedom  and  human 
rights^ will  be  restored  to  Lithuania 
and  Estonia. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  every 
year  arrange  for  us  to  speak  out 
against  the  oppression  that  exists  in 
the  Baltic  nations.  We  all  look  to  the 
day  when  we  will  truly  be  able  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversaries  of  Lithuanian 
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and  Estonian  independence  in  a 
joyous,  rather  than  a  melancholy  trib- 
ute to  the  cherished  ideals  of  freedom 
and  justice  everywhere.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOE 
TYDINGS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember the  University  of  Maryland 
celebrated  10  years  of  progrress.  As  a 
public  official  with  a  strong  and  en- 
during interest  in  the  university's  de- 
velopment, I  was  invited  to  attend 
that  celebration.  Pressing  engage- 
ments prevented  me  from  being 
present.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  event  was  a  singular  success. 

The  university  has  in  fact  flourished 
over  the  past  decade.  It  has  emerged 
Bs  a  leading  research  institution  in  the 
natural  sciences,  economics,  and  artifi- 
cial intelligence.  This  progress  is 
ample  justification  for  last  months 
banquet,  but  it  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  celebration.  For  the  universi- 
ty's growth  did  not  "just  happen." 
People  have  brought  this  develop- 
ment. They  have  dedicated  careers  to 
the  university,  contributed  funds,  and 
imparted  a  vision  of  excellence  that 
has  guided  the  university's  growth.  In 
this  collective  effort,  no  one's  vision 
has  been  more  clear  nor  a  truer  guide 
than  that  of  Senator  Joe  Tydings,  the 
current  chairman  of  the  university's 
board  of  regents  and  a  member  of  the 
board  for  the  past  decade. 

The  10th  anniversary  of  Joe's  ap- 
pointment to  the  board  of  regents  af- 
forded a  suitable  opportunity  for  the 
university— indeed,  the  State— to  ex- 
press its  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
Joe,  of  course,  would  not  accept  such  a 
tribute  to  himself.  He  requested  that 
the  evening  celebrate  the  larger  cause 
that  he  has  championed.  And  so  it  did. 
Last  month  s  tribute  was  to  "Maryland 
in  Motion.  "  signifying  the  university's 
unflagging  momentum,  its  push  to  the 
forefront  of  tfie  Nation's  educational 
amd  research  institutions. 

But  Joe  is  not  one  to  let  a  room  full 
of  prominent  public  figures  gather 
without  impressing  on  each  one  of 
them  how  important  is  their  support 
of  the  university.  That  night  was  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  continue  his 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  university's 
newest  center,  the  "School  for  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Affairs. "  More 
than  $100,000  was  donated  for  scholar- 
ships to  the  school.  These  will  become 
known  as  the  Joe  Tydings  scholar- 
ships, and  a  more  fitting  tribute  would 
be  hard  to  devise.  Joe's  accomplish- 
ments as  regent  will  benefit  students 
and  the  State  for  years  to  come,  as  will 
the  Joe  Tydings  Scholarship  Fund, 
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A  good  number  of  supporters  and 
admieres  spoke  on  Joe's  behalf  that 
night,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  transcript  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Roger  Mudd  of  NBC 
News.  It  is  a  witty  and  revealing  testi- 
monial on  the  role  Senator  Joe  Tyd- 
ings has  played  in  the  growth  of  the 
university.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it 
for  my  colleagues'  review,  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Joe 
on  his  many  acompllshments  as 
regent. 

Welcome  to  this  University  of  Maryland 
cocktail  party  and  9th  annual  Joe  Tydings 
for  Senate  Launching  Pad  dinner. 

When  the  Board  of  Regents  invited  me 
some  months  ago  to  speak,  little  did  I  know 
I  would  get  to  stand  on  the  very  spot  In  this 
hotel  ballroom  occupied  only  2  weeks  ago  by 
Henry  Kissinger.  I  have  never  stood  on  a 
rug  once  stood  on  by  Henry  Kissinger  but 
already  it  is  having  an  effect  on  me. 

Because  the  Joseph  Tydings  Scholarship 
Fund  at  the  University  of  Maryland  is  just 
as  worthy  as  the  Louis  Goldstein  Chair  of 
Public  Policy  at  Washington  College.  I.  too. 
will  waive  my  regular  speaking  fee  of  25.000 
dollars. 

But  unlike  the  man  who  made  testament 
to  Controller  Louis  Goldstein  2  weeks  ago.  I 
have  met  the  Guest  of  Honor  before.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  1964—20  years  ago— when  I 
first  got  to  know  Joe  Tydings.  I  was  working 
for  CBS  at  the  time  and  I  used  to  anchor  a 
broadcast  called;  'Meet  Your  New  Sena- 
tors." 

I  requested  Joe  Tydings  as  my  Interview 
t>ecause  I  had  heard  so  much  about  him. 
what  a  reformer  he  was.  what  an  exciting 
new  breed  of  politician  he  was  for  Mary- 
land. ...  I  mean,  exciting  In  the  sense  that 
here  was  a'itf^yland  Senator  who  had  actu- 
ally gone  to  thWjniversity  of  Maryland. 

Even  though  B  have  lived  in  Virginia  for 
more  than  adecade  now.  both  NBC  and 
before  thaV'^BS  have  been  aware  of  my 
roots  in  Maryland  and  my  affinity  for  Mary- 
land and  both  have  seen  fit  to  reward  me 
with  assignments  to  some  of  Maryland's 
great  stories  over  the  years: 

In  1958.  I  was  there  when  John  Marshall 
Butler  and  Glenn  Beall.  Senior,  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Senate  to  announce  they 
were  Introducing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  the  Black-Eyed  Susan  the  na- 
tional flower. 

In  1961.  during  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  I  was  with  Tommy  D'Alesan- 
dro.  Junior,  when  he  was  sworn  In  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Renegotiation 
Board. 

In  1964.  I  covered  Speaker  Marvin  Mandel 
at  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  the  Eli- 
cott  City  ByPass. 

In  '66.  I  was  assigned  as  the  main  corre- 
spondent at  the  gubernatorial  victory  party 
for  Carlton  Sickles. 

I  actually  flew  back  to  Washington  after 
that  assignment.  Have  you  ever  flown  from 
Friendship  to  Washington  on  Allegheny?  A 
man  runs  alongside  the  plane  on  1-95  .  .  . 
holding  up  a  picture  of  a  cloud. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  I  was  rushed  over  to  An- 
napolis to  tell  the  nation  about  the  unique 
and  innovative  way  that  District  Judge  In 
Frederick  County  had  found  to  unclog  the 
crowded  court  docket. 

And  just  the  other  day.  I  was  at  your 
great  Governor's  press  conference  when  he 
announced  he  could  procrastinate  no  longer 
about  his  future  political  plans  and  there- 
fore was  appointing  a  task  force  to  study 
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whether  he  should  reveal  his  Intentions 
after  the  General  Assembly  adjourns  next 
April  or  wait  until  it  reconvenes  In  January 
'86. 

So  Its  a  great  record  of  assignments  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  networks  for  having  me 
present  at  Maryland's  milestones. 

Tonight  I  stand  before  you  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Maryland  who  should  have  gone  to 
the  University  but  did  NOT. 

The  reasons  for  not  going  are  famllar 
ones.  but.  I  am  happy  to  report,  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  valid. 

My  father— I  should  say  OUR  father  be- 
cause my  older,  wiser  and  more  powerful 
brother  John  Is  here  this  evening— OUR 
father  graduated  from  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1912.  Somewhere  in  the 
attic  are  his  yearbooks  the  Reveilles  from 
1910  and  U  and  12. 

Dad  was  from  LaPlata  and  I  can  remem- 
ber pouring  over  those  yearbooks  as  a  child 
looking  at  the  football  pages  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Charles  County  Front  Pour: 
Kemp.  Duckett.  Posey  and  Mudd. 

Dad  once  told  us— and  he  didn't  tell  many 
stories  about  himself— but  he  once  told  us 
that  he  was  Injured  for  the  big  game  against 
West  Virginia,  that  his  leg  was  strapped  up 
so  he  couldn't  bend  it.  Curly  Byrd  was  the 
coach  and  West  Virginia  was  punching 
through  the  right  side  of  the  Maryland 
line— which  was  Dad's  side.  So  Curley  put 
Dad  in  the  game  ...  He  probably  said. 
'Suck  it  up,  Mudd'.  .  .  and  because  Dad 
couldn't  move  forward  neither  could  West 
Virginia  move  him  back.  So  the  right  side  of 
the  line  began  to  hold  and  MAC  beat  their 
great  rivals. 

That  was  about  as  extravagant  as  Dad 
ever  got  in  his  story  telling  about  College 
Park.  But  I  suspect  he  always  had  a  quiet 
pride  about  Maryland. 

During  the  30's  he  always  managed  to  get 
us  in  the  car  once  or  twice  a  month  on  the 
pretext  of  getting  ice  cream  cones  at  the 
college  diary  shop  but  somehow  we  wound 
up  taking  a  very  slow  drive  through  the 
campus  as  he  looked  and  studied  and  took 
note  of  a  new  building  here  or  landscaping 
there.  And  our  father  was  one  of  the  few 
Redskins  season  ticket  holders  ever  to  give 
up  his  seats  at  Griffith  Stadium  so  he  could 
follow  Maryland's  great  teams  of  the  50's. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to 
college.  I  went  elsewhere.  And  as  we  ap- 
proached the  time  for  our  children  to  go  to 
college,  we  moved  into  Virginia.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  If  we  were  starting  over,  all  that 
would  be  different. 

The  slogan  for  tonight's  dinner  is  'Mary- 
land In  Motion "  and  indeed  the  motion  and 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  are  unmistakable  .  .  . 
not  only  in  the  state  but  also  across  the 
nation. 

To  read— as  I  have  in  the  most  cursory 
way  about  Maryland's  uneven,  indifferent 
and  at  times  bizarre  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation over  the  years  Is  to  realize  why  so 
many  of  Maryland's  sons  and  daughters 
used  to  go  elsewhere  to  college;  why  Balti- 
more itself  sometimes  pretended  there  was 
No  College  Park:  and  why  the  big.  bad  Balti- 
more Sun  declared  the  year  that  the  Univer- 
sity's enrollment  was  approaching  iOOO 
that  "college  education  in  America  has  been 
overdone." 

But  those  days  are  done  and  gone,  and  I 
think  the  Sun  knows  it.  I  know  Maryland 
knows  it  and  I  believe  the  nation  is  coming 
to  know.  Clemson  sure  as  hell  knows  it. 

What  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
done  In  this  past  decade  is  to  give  her  state 
and  her  people  what  they  have  deserved 


and  needed  but  have  NOT  had— a  great 
public  institution  that  is— at  once— a  schol- 
arly, research  center  and  a  university  that 
contributes  to  the  health,  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  all  the  state's  people. 

Let  Princeton  or  Amherst  or  Hopkins  or 
my  alma  mater.  Washlngton&Lee.  specialize 
in  the  uplift  of  individuals. 

Maryland's  mission— indeed.  Maryland's 
obligation  as  a  public  land-grant  school— is 
to  fuse  its  future  with  the  future  of  the 
state  it  ser\es. 

In  Maryland,  there  is  NO  "preppy"  state 
university,  on  the  one  hand,  and  NO  "cow 
college  "  or  ag  school,  on  the  other  ...  as  in 
Virginia  or  Indiana  or  Alabama  or  Colorado 
or  North  Dakota. 

In  Maryland,  there  is  one  system  where 
all  disciplines  co-mingle  .  .  .  where  the  arts 
and  history  and  philosophy  and  the  law  can 
come  to  know  engineering  and  husbandry 
and  journalism. 

Maryland— in  this  Decade  of  Progress- 
has  also  developed  that  special  land-grant 
relationship  with  the  businesses  and  indus- 
tries of  the  state  .  .  .  sitting  astride,  as  it 
does,  the  nation's  highest  concentration  of 
highly  trained  technical,  professional  and 
managerial  workers  in  the  country— the  Bal- 
timore-Washington Corridor. 

The  Corridor— with  more  than  400  govern- 
ment, university  and  corporate  labs  and 
think-tanks— now  ranks  with  the  Silicon 
Valley  south  of  San  Francisco  the  Research 
Triangle  in  North  Carolina.  Route  One  in 
New  Jersey  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  and  Route  28  around  Boston. 

And  soon,  if  not  now.  the  University  of 
Maryland  will  be  listed  along  side  North 
Carolina.  Texas.  California  and  New  York 
where  the  fusion  of  state  government  and 
state  university  has  attracted  new  industry 
and  jobs  and  economic  growth  in  partner- 
ships that  are  the  pride  of  their  states  and 
the  envy  of  the  nation. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Washington  Post— the 
big.  even  badder  Washington  Post,  suggest- 
ed that  little  University's  remarkable 
progress  of  the  past  decade  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  exertions  of  Blair  Lee 
and  Joe  Tydings. 

In  fact,  the  Post  even  hinted  that  Joe's 
service  as  University  Regent  might  have 
outweighed  his  performance  as  a  United 
States  Senator. 

When  I  told  Joe  at  lunch  the  other  day 
that  I  had  been  hearing  that  same  thing 
around  the  Senate  for  at  least  3  or  4  years, 
he  looked  at  me  for  quite  a  while  before  he 
laughed. 

Joe  doesn't  know  this  but  I  first  laid  eyes 
on  him  during  a  football  weekend  at  Wash- 
ington Si  Lee  in  1949.  Some  of  the  Balti- 
more boys  in  the  fraternity  had  invited  him 
down  and  I  just  assumed  he  went  to  Prince- 
ton or  Hopkins  or  Virginia. 

After  all.  he  was  from  one  of  Maryland's 
fine  families  and  he  was  the  son  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  So  I  just  assumed.  But.  of 
course.  I  was  wrong.  I  was  wrong  that  Joe 
Tydings  would  ever  misplace  his  loyalties  to 
his  home  stale. 

Joe  Tydings  chose  to  go  to  College  Park 
and  he  chose  to  go  to  Maryland  Law  School 
and  he  chose  to  practice  law  in  Maryland. 

And  after  6  years  in  the  Senate,  after 
holding  tenaciously  to  beliefs  and  princi- 
ples, after  refusing  to  compromise  his  views 
on  gun  control  or  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
Maryland  turned  its  back  on  Joe.  But  Joe 
did  not  and  would  not  turn  his  back  on 
Maryland. 

He  stayed  In  Maryland  and  stayed  in  her 
service  as  a  Regent  of  his  Universi^  and  he 
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touched  the  lives  of  Maryland's  young  men 
and  women  in  unique  and  lasting  ways. 

Most  of  us  are  ambivalent  about  our  lives 
and  purp>oses.  But  Joe  is  not.  Joe  Is  stead- 
fast. Joe  has  never  embarrassed  his  state  or 
his  heritage  or  his  alma  mater  with  cheap 
and  devious  ventures. 

In  fact,  he  has  elevated  the  calling  of 
public  service  and  the  definition  of  volun- 
teer with  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a 
clarity  of  mission  that  are  beyond  Mary- 
land's ability  to  repay. 

It's  not  that  others  haven't  had  similar 
opportunities  to  influence  and  shape  and 
contribute;  but  it  Is  rare  when  someone  has 
never  failed,  never  fallen  short. 

Joe  Tydings  has  never  failed.  That's  why 
its  so  easy  for  us  to  be  here  in  this  ballroom 
and  at  this  microphone  to  honor  him. 

I  am  now  about  finished.  But  if  there  is 
anything  Joe  Tydings  hopes  you  take  from 
this  room  tonight  it  is  a  piece  of  the  pride 
he  feels  in  his  University.  TTiere  is  no  great- 
er driving  force  than  pride. 

The  historian  of  your  University.  Dr. 
George  Calcott,  believes  there  are  two  ingre- 
dients requisite  for  a  great  university: 
Morale  and  Will. 

"Morale  means  an  institution's  belief  in 
itself."  writes  Dr.  Calcott.  "its  self-image.  Its 
pride.  .  .  It  is  what  parents  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  feel  when  they  refuse  to  consider 
sending  their  children  to  colleges  outside 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  institution  that  t>eUeves 
it  is  better  than  it  is,  is  half-way  to  being 
there." 

For  you  to  know  that  you  have  attended  a 
university  that  has  been  educating  young 
people  for  175  years,  through  five  genera- 
tions, through  seven  wars,  six  financial 
panics,  four  recessions  and  one  Great  De- 
pression, to  know  that  each  of  you  is  a  bene- 
ficiary, however  remote,  of  those  first  lec- 
tures in  anatomy  when  John  Beale  Davidge 
opened  the  medical  college  on  November  2, 
1807.  to  know  that  you  are  all  linked  togeth- 
er with  about  207.000  other  living  graduates 
surely  that  burden  of  history  will  bring  you 
back  to  your  alma  mater  again  and  again  to 
guarantee  that  the  University  maintains  its 
rightful  place  among  the  nation's  finest. 

And  no  one  has  set  a  finer  example  for 
you  of  what  pride  and  loyalty  can  do  than 
Joe  Tydings.* 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  SITUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher  ad- 
dressed a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
Many  of  her  statements  were  met  by 
almost  unanimous  approval  by  those 
of  us  assembled  here.  Yet,  she  also 
raised  several  issues  that  merit  our 
concern. 

While  justifiably  condemning  those 
in  the  United  States  who  provide  fi- 
nancial support  for  violence  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  Mrs.  Thatcher  failed  to 
condemn  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
those  opposed  to  independence  for 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  fails  to  realize  that 
there  are  many  in  this  body,  and  mil- 
lions   throughout    this    Nation    who 
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share  a  grave  concern  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Further,  we  are  deeply  distressed  by 
her  policy  of  standing  behind  military 
force,  rubber  bullets,  and  informers. 

It  is  now  long  past  time  for  the 
Thatcher  goverrunent  as  well  as  the 
Reagan  administration  to  embrace  a 
peace  process  that  truly  holds  out  the 
hope  for  a  Camp  David  type  accord. 
President  Carter  was  able  to  use  Camp 
David  to  bring  together  the  warring 
factions  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
President  Reagan  owes  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  of  Northern  Ireland, 
no  less.* 


THE  DESIGNATION  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  CLINIC  FOUNDA- 
TION AS  A  NATIONAL  AND  RE- 
GIONAL REFERRAL  CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  Tia  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

m  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  Foundation,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's outstanding  health  care  re- 
sources, has  heen  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration as  meeting  the  require- 
ments established  for  national  and  re- 
gional referral  centers.  This  standing 
was  created  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  98-21,  the  Social  Security 
Act  amendments,  which  established 
the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals. 

The  purpose  of  this  designation  for 
national  and  regional  referral  centers 
is  to  ensure  that  our  Nation  maintains 
its  position  at  the  leading  edge  of  tech- 
nological irmovation  in  the  advance- 
ment of  clinical  medicine.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  status  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  facilities  furnishing  ex- 
traordinary medical  and  surgical  care 
to  the  sickest  and  most  resource  inten- 
sive patients  from  diverse  geographical 
origins.  Both  purposes  are  vital  to  our 
Nation  as  we  move  into  an  era  of  sig- 
nificsint  health  care  cost  containment. 

The  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 
which  is  located  in  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  has  a  distin- 
guished 64-year  history  of  providing 
the  highest  quality  care  to  patients 
throughout  its  region,  our  Nation  and 
aroimd  the  world.  The  foundation  has 
a  singular  history  in  the  development 
and  application  of  new  technology  and 
procedures  for  improving  patient  care. 

Major  advances  in  medical  science 
have  been  accomplished  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  Foimdation.  These  include: 
Pioneering  work  in  kidney  transplan- 
tation, kidney  revascularization  and 
the  artificial  kidney;  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  techniques  in  chemothera- 
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py  an<ythe  use  of  mixed  beam  therapy 
for  cancer  patients  and;  the  design  and 
refinement  of  artifical  organs  includ- 
ing assist  devices  for  the  heart,  liver 
and  pancreas  and  the  totally  artifical 
heart.  However,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  amazing  medical  and 
technological  advances  achieved  by 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see  from 
this  description,  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation  truly  represents  a  national 
resource.  The  care  that  the  foundation 
provides  serves  not  only  Medicare  but 
all  patients,  and  the  advances  achieved 
here  generally  improve  the  quality  of 
health  care  throughout  the  country.  I 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  for  the 
development  of  criteria  which  define 
this  exemplary  status  and  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  Foundation  for  the  affir- 
mation of  its  role  as  one  of  the  leading 
health  care  institutions  in  the  world.* 


EDWARD  H.  MAHALAK 
HONORED 


\      HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  mCHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  years  of  distinguished  and 
unparalled  public  service  on  the  part 
of  former  Michigan  State  Representa- 
tive Edward  H.  Mahalak  are  being 
commemorated  by  his  family,  friends, 
and  associates  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
on  February  23.  Representative  Maha- 
lak has  been  a  most  effective  and  dili- 
gent representative  of  his  constituents 
in  the  Michigan  Legislature.  While 
coming  from  an  area  with  a  rich  diver- 
sity of  interests  and  pursuits,  Ed  Ma- 
halak had  a  special  talent  and  ability 
to  coalesce  these  points  of  view  into  a 
sound  amd  systematic  legislative  pro- 
gram which  served  both  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  people  of  Michigan  with 
distinction. 

He  also  is  a  worthy  personality  be- 
cause of  his  other  civic  pursuits  which 
are  highlighted  by  his  participation  in 
a  Michigan  Civil  War  Regiment  where 
he  has  participated  in  a  number  of 
reenactments  and  commemorations  of 
Michigan's  important  role  in  the  Civil 
War.  I  know  all  of  us  join  in  congratu- 
lating Ed  on  his  peerless  service  to  the 
public  good  and  wish  him  success  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead.* 


REAGANS  1986  BUDGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1985 
•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  against  many  of  the  compo- 
nents   of    President    Reagan's     1986 
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budget  which  I  find  unacceptable  or  at 
the  very  least  incongruent. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
Reagan  plan  as  I  see  it  is  that  it  fails 
miserably  to  cut  Government  spend- 
ing. The  budget  cuts  domestic  spend- 
ing by  $30  billion  while  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  military  spending  by 
$30  billion. 

The  money  that  currently  goes  to 
the  cities  for  such  things  as  mass  tran- 
sit and  development  block  grants  will 
now  be  funneled  to  an  already  massive 
defense  budget.  When  the  new  budget 
was  unveiled,  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  same 
policies  that  the  President  has  been 
advocating  since  he  took  office  4  years 
ago.  It  pursues  a  rapid  military  build- 
up, provides  for  no  new  revenue  in- 
creases and  continues  to  seek  deficit 
reductions  solely  through  cuts  in  the 
same  domestic  spending  programs  that 
have  been  targeted  for  cuts  through- 
out the  Reagan  administration. 

"The  proposed  elimination  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  urban  development 
action  grants,  and  sharp  cutbacks  in 
community  development  block  grants, 
and  rural  and  urban  water  and  sewer 
grants,  threatens  the  economic  exist- 
ence of  our  major  smokestack  cities 
and  their  surrounding  communities. 
Cities  have  taken  deep  cuts  in  many  of 
their  community  improvement  pro- 
grams while  other  programs  in  the 
budget  have  grown  substantially.  City 
administrations  will  now  he  forced  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  part  of  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction,  along  with 
a  tax  reform  proposal  which  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  their  capacity  to 
meet  these  new  burdens. 

Nevertheless,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  present  administration  to  place  a 
freeze  on  defense  spending  has  meant 
that  cuts  in  city  and  State  programs 
will  have  to  be  more  drastic  in  order  to 
meet  the  $50  billion  deficit  reduction 
target  despite  the  fact  that  these  local 
programs  make  up  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  Federal  budget. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  many  of  our  major 
cities  had  to  tighten  their  fiscal  belts 
by  raising  taxes  and  user  fees,  cutting 
services  and  laying  off  employees, 
thus,  they  were  able  to  balance  their 
budgets  during  a  time  of  severe  reces- 
sion and  sharp  Federal  cutbacks.  The 
budgetary  responsibilities  local  admin- 
istrations undertook  during  those  first 
4  years  were  based  upon  the  promise 
that  the  growing  needs  of  the  home- 
less, unemployed,  hungry,  untrained, 
and  uneducated  would  be  addressed 
this  year.  Apparently,  proposals  now 
emanating  from  the  administration 
seem  to  suggest  that  since  State  and 
local  officials  can  manage  their  respec- 
tive budgets  so  well,  they  can  continue 
to  do  so  but  without  Federal  assist- 
ftncfi 

Unfortunately,  this  assault  on  our 
major  cities  and  their  taxpayers  will 
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continue  with  other  major  domestic 
spending  cuts  being  proposed  under 
President  Reagan's  budget  plan  in 
many  areas  important  to  them. 

MASS  TRANSIT 

The  administration  proposes  to  cut 
Federal  assistance  for  mass  transit  by 
two-thirds  to  $1.6  billion  in  1986. 
Under  the  President's  budget,  discre- 
tionary capital  grants  and  operating 
assistance  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
minimum  local  match  on  Federal  mass 
transit  aid  would  be  increased  from  20 
percent  to  30  percent.  Invariably,  this 
will  jeopardize  many  community  road 
improvement  projects  due  to  the  fi- 
nancial constraints  less  solvent,  mu- 
nicipalities will  be  placed  under  in 
trying  to  meet  their  funding  require- 
ments by  an  additional  10  percent. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

In  this  area,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  terminate  the  SBA's  loan  pro- 
grams and  transfer  other  programs  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  heart 
and  soul  of  many  of  our  cities'  neigh- 
borhoods is  made  up  largely  or  in  part 
by  local  businessmen.  Their  economic 
prowess  and  ability  to  keep  a  particu- 
lar community  thriving  has  been  con- 
tingent upon  federally  funded  incen- 
tive programs.  The  President's  plan  to 
eliminate  these  loan  programs  will  ul- 
timately stifle  community  growth  and 
development  and  place  many  local 
merchants  on  the  rolls  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  administration  is  proposing  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions on  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  The  entire  program  will 
be  cut  by  97  percent  this  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

Proposed  cutbacks  in  this  program, 
which  provides  nutritious  food  supple- 
ments to  low-income  young  childi-en 
and  pregnant  women,  could  result  in 
assistance  to  100,000  fewer  people  next 
year. 

ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  Reagan 
budget  calls  for  holding  appropria- 
tions at  this  year's  level  for  handi- 
capped, vocational,  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  while  limiting  guaran- 
teed student  loans.  In  addition,  the 
President  calls  for  eliminating  two 
programs  for  needy  students— the  sup- 
plemental education  opportunity 
grant,  and  State  student  incentive 
grant  programs— and  putting  an  end 
to  new  Federal  contributions  to  the 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  changes  will  put 
higher  education  out  of  reach  for 
many  poor  and  middle  class  families. 

LOW-INCOME  WEATHRIZATION 

The  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  programs  to  help  low-income 
families  weatherize  their  homes,  and 
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to  help  schools  and  hospitals  weather- 
ize their  facilities. 

MEDICARE 

The  President  proposes  to  reduce 
Medicare  spending  by  a  total  of  $18.7 
billion  over  the  next  3  yea«6.  Major 
cuts  in  this  area  will  include  a  1-year 
freeze  on  payment  rates  to  hospitals 
and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
freeze  on  payments  to  physicians.  In 
addition,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
proposing  to  raise  the  premiums  that 
retirees  pay  for  coverage  under  that 
portion  of  Medicare  which  pays  doctor 
bills.  Unfortunately,  this  course  of 
action  will  further  burden  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  the  elderly  across  this 
country. 

MEDICAID 

The  administration  Is  seeking-  to 
limit  the  amount  of  Federal  payments 
allocated  to  State  governments  to  op- 
erate Medicaid  programs.  These  limits 
are  expected  to  reduce  payments  ap- 
proximately $6.5  billion  below  the 
amounts  needed  to  continue  current 
services  over  the  next  3  years. 

VETERANS"  HEALTH  • 

The  budget  plan  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  means  test  for  free  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  pid  medical 
care.  Under  current  law,  veterans  over 
65  are  entitled  to  free  medical  care  if 
hospital  space  Is  available.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  require  those  vet- 
erans over  65  who  have  no  service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  prove  a  financial 
need  in  order  to  qualify  for  free  VA 
hospital  and  medical  care.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  approximately  11  million  World 
War  II  veterans,  who  will  be  turning 
65  in  the  next  few  years,  will  not  be  el- 
igible for  care  in  the  VA  hospital 
system. 

These  domestic  cuts  can  be  best  put 
in  perspective  if  we  look  at  the  overall 
distribution  of  Federal  spending  under 
Reagan's  budget  plan.  The  budget 
totals  $973.7  billion  and  out  of  that 
figure,  30  percent  or  approximately 
$324  billion  goes  to  military  programs, 
while  domestic  programs,  essential  to 
our  cities'  existence,  receive  token  con- 
sideration. For  example,  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  budget  goes  to  Medicare,  5 
percent  for  assisting  the  poor,  4  per- 
cent to  health  programs,  3  percent  to 
transportation.  3  percent  for  veterans' 
benefits  and  services,  I'/z  percent  for 
training  and  social  services  and  1  per- 
cent for  community  development. 

The  scenario  of  blatant  economic  in- 
equities under  the  Reagan  budget  plan 
can  also  be  highlighted  on  a  State 
level  where,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  returns  to  Illinois  75 
cents  for  every  dollar  State  taxpayers 
pay  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  re- 
maining 25  cents  is  channeled  to  other 
States.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 
California  gets  back  $1.08  for  every 
dollar  It  puts  In,  and  Hawaii  gets  $1.39, 
while  the  highest  ratio  can  be  found  in 
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the  city  of  Washington,  DC,  which  re- 
ceives $4.80  for  every  dollar  it  provides 
in  taxes. 

An  attempt  must  be  made  to  target 
more  tax  moneys  to  States  like  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Alan  Dixon's  90  percent 
bill  tried  to  address  this  issue.  His  leg- 
islation proposed  that  Federal  funds 
for  programs  and  procurement  going 
to  a  particular  State  must  equal  at  last 
90  percent  of  what  that  State  provides 
in  tax  dollars.  If  the  Government  falls 
short  of  this  figure  in  1  year,  it  would 
compensate  the  State  by  increasing  its 
funds  for  programs  and  procurement 
the  following  year. 

Although  this  bill  never  saw  the 
light  of  day,  it  espoused  a  new  princi- 
ple: That  a  State  is  entitled  to  a  sp)ecif- 
ic  percentage  of  the  tax  money  it  pro- 
vides to  the  Treasury. 

Ih  short,  all  of  the  drastic  domestic 
spending  cuts  in  the  new  Reagan 
budget  really  do  nothing  to  help  meet 
the  President's  goal  of  bringing  down 
Federal  spending.  Rather,  these  cuts, 
which  go  solely  to  pay  for  military 
budget  increases,  ultimately,  endanger 
the  economic  survival  of  many  major 
cities  across  America.* 


CARIBBEAN/CENTRAL  AMERI- 

CAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALirORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  a  matter  of  vital  significance  to 
the  development  of  education  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  university  system 
throughout  Central  America  has 
fallen  prey  to  the  unsettling  [>olitical 
conditions.  In  some  Central  American 
countries,  professors  and  students 
have  been  killed,  while  classrooms 
have  been  ransacked  and  campus 
buildings  destroyed.  In  other  Central 
American  nations,  the  university  sur- 
vives without  violence,  but  slowly 
strangles  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
budget.  In  all  cases,  the  situation  is 
dramatic,  whereby  many  predict  the 
total  collapse  of  the  Central  American 
university  system  within  a  few  years. 
The  Caribbean,  on  the  other  hand, 
struggles  with  the  problems  of  modem 
university  development;  a  more  luxuri- 
ous difficulty  perhaps  than  Central 
America,  but  a  critical  one  that  re- 
quires delicate  solutions  at  this  early 
stage. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  I  am 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  Higher 
Education  Fellowship  for  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  academics,  per- 
mitting these  Individuals  to  study  uni- 
versity management  and  faculty  devel- 
opment courses  at  several  U.S.  univer- 
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sltles.  Following  this  program,  the  fel- 
lowship participants  would  share  their 
educational  experiences  with  their  col- 
leagues at  a  special  institute  at  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies.  Once 
this  is  accomplished,  they  will  return 
to  their  respective  nations  and  imple- 
ment the  programs  and  policies  that 
they  have  learned. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  a  small 
step  in  the  face  of  large  problems.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  first  essential  step 
to  reform  and  development,  symboliz- 
ing the  cooperative  spirit  of  United 
States-Caribbean  relations,  and  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  of  doing  some- 
thing about  the  higher  education  situ- 
ation In  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  on  the  fellowship  participants 
themselves.  Given  the  significance  of 
higher  education  in  modem  society, 
this  fellowship  should  be  regarded  as 
valid  as  any  strategic  or  economic  ini- 
tiative for  this  Important  part  of  the 
world.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1985,  about  1  million  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  residing  in  the 
United  States  commemorated  the  67th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence.  This  day 
marked  a  remembrance  of  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  In  establishing  peace  and  free- 
dom in  their  nation.  I  am  proud  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  commemorating  this 
day  and  hope  that  Lithuania  will 
again  be  able  to  enjoy  the  rights  they 
lost  through  the  Illegal  Incorporation 
of  their  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  peace  and  freedom  Lithuania 
had  gained  after  years  of  struggle  for 
Independence  had  been  replaced  by 
conflict  and  repression  with  the  take- 
over of  the  country  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Lithuania  and 
annexed  the  nation  as  one  of  its  re- 
publics. This  Illegal  acquisition  has 
been  a  grave  Injustice  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  It  Is  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  a  free  society  to  support 
any  nation  whose  people  continuously 
strive  to  gain  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  retain  their  heritage 
and  sovereignty. 

The  cultural,  religious,  economic, 
and  political  contributions  Lithuania 
had  made  during  their  short-lived  In- 
dependence were  manyfold.  However, 
the  eventual  takeover  and  recent  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  disrupt 
any  roots  of  nationalism  have  delayed 
the  advancements  this  country  can 
make.  Although  Lithuania's  progress 
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has  been  curtailed,  it's  spirit  has  not 
been  dampened.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  spirit  will  continue  to  grow  and 
comfort  them  in  their  struggle  to 
regain  freedom. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  with 
remarks  commemorating  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  These  courageous  people 
have  seen  enough  repression  and  con- 
trol, and  experienced  enough  hardship 
and  injustice  to  know  that  they  de- 
serve the  right  of  freedom.  Let  us  join 
together  today  to  proclaim  our  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Lithuania  who 
strive  to  attain  the  greatness  of  a  free 
society.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  IN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Willis'  effort  in  researching  and  writ- 
ing his  boo)^  "Presidential  Elections  in 
Maryland"  is  to  be  commended.  It  is 
sure  to  be  a  valuable  tool  and  resource 
from  both  a  historical  viewpoint  and  a 
practical  point  of  view. 

For  those  wishing  to  research  the 
election  process  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Willis  book  is  an  interesting 
resource.  And  for  those  organizing  a 
political  campaign  this  book  provides 
useful  data  on  the  widely  varied  forces 
within  the  State.* 


,     A  BILL  TO   EXPAND  THE  PETRI- 
FIED FOREST  NATIONAL  PARK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Site  236  consists  of  a  major  Anasazi 
village  dating  from  about  the  year  900 
to  1100  A.D.  There  is  a  large  circular 
depression  adjacent  to  the  village 
which  is  t)elieved  to  be  either  a  dance 
circle  or  a  great  kiva,  either  of  which 
would  be  unique  to  the  area  and  of 
great  scientific  importance.  Broken 
pottery  and  other  artifacts  are  in 
abundant  supply.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
citing aspects  of  this  site  is  that  its  ar- 
cheological  aspects  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively developed  or  explored.  The 
knowledge  it  will  yield  undoubtedly 
will  add  greatly  to  our  understanding 
of  the  cultural  history  of  the  region 
and  to  visitor  interpretation  of  the 
park. 

The  site  has  just  been  purchased  for 
$10,000  by  the  Archeologlcal  Conser- 
vancy which  is  a  national  organization 
based  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  and  dedicated 
to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
the  Nation's  most  important  archeo- 
loglcal sites.  The  property  is  currently 
part  of  a  subdivision  and  was  acquired 
from  the  original  purchasers.  Public 
acquisition  of  the  land  will  involve  no 
termination  of  other  uses,  such  as 
grazing,  at  this  time.  Donation  to  the 
Park  Service,  however,  will  help  pro- 
tect the  site  from  looters  and  other 
vandals  who,  unfortunately,  are  rather 
active  in  the  area. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  accept- 
ance of  this  donation.  I  also  would  like 
to  express  my  admiration  of  the  work 
of  the  Archeologlcal  Conservancy  and 
my  personal  gratitude  for  their  most 
generous  gift  to  the  public* 


February  20,  1985 


February  20,  1985 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAlL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  expand 
the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  in 
Arizona.  Although  the  expansion  of 
the  park  is  small  in  size— only  about  40 
acres— it  is  a  highly  significant  archeo- 
loglcal addition  to  the  park.  Further- 
more, the  addition  involves  property 
recently  purchased  by  the  Archeologl- 
cal Conservancy  which  most  generous- 
ly proposes  to  donate  it  to  the  park. 

While  known  to  the  public  primarily 
for  its  fascinating  natural  features. 
Petrified  Forest  National  Park  is  an 
archeologlcal  gold  mine.  There  are 
more  than  300  recorded  jircheological 
sites  within  its  Iwundaries  dating  from 
early  archaic  times  to  the  19th  centu- 
ry. The  property  to  be  included  in  the 
park  is  known  as  site  236  and  is  the 
most  significant  nearby  archeologlcal 
site  not  now  in  the  park. 


AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST  APART- 
HEID 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  198S 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  in  the  Congress  seek  to  develop  a 
consensus  around  a  legislative  initia- 
tive aimed  at  dealing  with  the  system 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  a  recent 
statement  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  AFL-CIO  may  be  of  interest. 

The  statement  was  crafted  and  pre- 
sented during  the  executive  council's 
meeting  in  Bal  Harbour.  FL.  February 
19,  1985. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  South  Africa 

Apartheid  is  a  moral  affront  to  civilized 
humanity.  But  despite  the  condemnations 
of  an  outraged  world  opinion,  the  South  Af- 
rican government  continues  to  resist  the  de- 
mands of  its  black  citizens  for  an  end  to  in- 
stitutionalized racism  and  for  full  and  equal 
participation  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  committed  to  coopera- 
tion with  those  forces  in  South  Africa  that 
seek  an  end  to  apartheid  through  peaceful. 


democratic  means.  The  alternative  is  a  vio- 
lent revolutionary  upheaval  that  would 
bring  immeasurable  suffering  to  all  ele- 
ments of  South  African  society. 

We  appreciate  the  contributions  of  the 
many  individuals  who.  because  of  their  out- 
spoken opposition  to  apartheid,  have  been 
driven  into  exile  or  prison.  But  it  is  to  those 
inside  South  Africa,  fighting  on  the  front 
lines,  that  we  look  for  leadership  in  the 
eradication  of  apartheid,  which  cannot  be 
sustained  if  peace  and  stability  are  to  be 
achieved  in  Southern  Africa. 

We  have  been  especially  encouraged  by 
the  emergence  in  recent  years  of  the  black 
trade  union  movement  in  South  Africa. 
Freedom  of  association  is  the  foundation  of 
democratic  Institution-building  and  offers 
the  most  promising  hope  for  peaceful  social 
change. 

The  AFL-CIO  will,  therefore,  continue  to 
respond  to  requests  for  assistance  through 
its  Program  of  Action  in  Support  of  Black 
Trade  Unions  in  South  Africa  and  through 
the  ongoing  programs  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can Labor  Center. 

Our  assistance  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
principle  that  has  governed  our  aid  to  the 
workers  of  Poland.  El  Salvador  and  every 
other  country  where  our  help  has  been  re- 
quested—namely, that  we  will  respond  to 
the  expressed  needs  and  wishes  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  under  the  gun. 
The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  other  free 
labor  movements  of  the  world— and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  industrialized  nations 
that  trade  with  South  Africa— to  urge  their 
goverrunents  to  press  South  Africa  for  an 
end  to  the  Preventive  Detention  laws  that 
are  used  to  harass,  intimidate  and  imprison 
labor  leaders  and  others  without  trial. 
These  laws,  in  effect,  nullify  much  of  what- 
ever benefit  accrued  from  previous  legisla- 
tion recognizing  the  trade  union  rights  of 
black  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  multilateral  program  of  assistance  to 
black  trade  unions  directed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
and  to  participate  in  the  union-to-union  pro- 
grams of  the  International  Trade  Secretar- 
iate. 

In  addition,  we  call  upon  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization  to  investigate  the  ap- 
palling conditions  of  black  labor  in  South 
Africa  including  the  forced  removal  of  black 
workers  in  Bantustans.  Toward  this  end,  the 
ILO  should  consider  setting  up  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  comparable  to  the  commis- 
sions it  established  in  the  cases  of  Poland, 
Chile  and  other  countries. 

The  ILO  should  also  consider  creating 
documentation  and  research  machinery  to 
monitor  the  conduct  of  all  corporations  op- 
erating in  South  Africa,  with  regard  to  their 
recognition  of  black  trade  union  rights,  the 
training  and  upgrading  of  b\ack  workers, 
and  their  observance  of  universal  labor 
standards. 

Companies  that  fail  in  their  social  respon- 
sibilities should  be  targeted  for  disinvest- 
ment, boycotts,  adverse  publicity  campaigns 
and  other  appropriate  measures.  In  consid- 
ering whether  and  when  to  apply  such 
measures,  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  guided  by 
the  wishes  of  the  black  trade  union  move- 
ment of  South  Africa. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement"  has  not  pro- 
duced significant  results.  Indeed,  Pretoria 
apparently  views  its  good  relations  with  the 
Administration  as  a  license  to  delay  Indefi- 
nitely the  dismantling  of  the  odious  apart- 
heid system.  But  apartheid  cannot  be  main- 


tained indefinitely.  The  real  issue  is  wheth- 
er it  will  be  alxjlished  peacefully  or  violent- 
ly. The  longer  South  Africa  resists  peaceful 
change,  the  more  it  invites  the  bloody  alter- 
native.* 


JUDGE  ROBERT  FALASCO 
RETIRES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  recent- 
ly. Judge  Robert  Falasco  retired  from 
the  Merced  County,  CA,  Superior 
Court  after  a  long  career  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  community. 

Judge  Falasco  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  in  1951.  and  served  as  Merced 
County  deputy  district  attorney  after 
2  years  in  private  practice.  In  1959  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  court  judge, 
and  held  that  position  until  Merced 
County  converted  to  the  municipal 
court  system  in  1977.  He  served  as  a 
municipal  court  judge  until  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  superior  court  in  1982. 
Aside  from  his  judicial  responsibilities, 
Judge  Falasco  has  also  served  on  the 
Los  Banps  Elementary  School  District 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Merced 
County  Fair  Board. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Merced 
County,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Robert  Falasco  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  on  the  Merced  County 
Superior  Court,  and  for  his  fine  record 
of  service  to  our  community.  His 
knowledge,  compassion,  and  fairness 
certainly  will  be  difficult  to  replace.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nexed  the  country  as  one  of  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  have  since  suffered  grave 
abuses  of  their  human  rights  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  oppressors.  By  mid- 
1941,  some  60,000  Estonians,  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  population,  were 
either  tortured  or  killed,  or  sent  to 
concentration  camps  where  they  later 
perished.  They  have  suffered  russif ica- 
tion  of  their  country  in  an  attempt  to 
deny  them  their  very  identity  as  a 
nation. 

Despite  the  long  years  of  hardship 
and  oppression  Estonians  have  never 
given  up  hope  that  one  day  they  will 
again  be  free.  We  join  them  today  in 
marking  the  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence  and  focusing  attention 
on  the  reprehensible  occupation  of 
this  proud  nation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  never,  nor  will 
it  ever  recognize  Soviet  claim  to  Esto- 
nia. Nor  will  we  ever  allow  the  plight 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Estonia 
to  be  forgotten.* 


ESTONIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

*  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
February  24,  marks  the  67th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Estonian 
independence. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Estonia's  strategic  location 
invited  a  succession  of  foreign  inva- 
sions throughout  that  country's  long 
history.  However,  the  years  of  inva- 
sions and  foreign  domination  could 
not  crush  the  strong  national  spirit 
and  pride  of  the  Estonian  people.  Es- 
tonians fought  a  successful  war  of  in- 
dependence against  the  invading  Bol- 
shevik Russians  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  a 
period  of  cultural  progress,  agricultur- 
al and  economic  development. 

But  Estonians  were  only  able  to  hold 
onto  their  hard-won  independence  for 
a  short  time  before  Russian  troops,  en- 
tered their  country  in  1940,  set  up  a 
new    govpmrr.r»'»     ond    Illegally    an- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRITZ  ODER 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
*  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  honor  a  gen- 
tleman. Dr.  Fritz  Oder,  who  for  the 
past  30  years  has  been  a  major  partici- 
pant in  America's  space  programs.  We 
honor  him  today  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  Lockheed  Missiles 
and  Space  Co.  and  convey  to  him  oiu- 
appreciation  and  best  wishes. 

In  the  early  1950's,  Fritz  served  as 
Technical  Director  of  the  Air  Force's 
Geophysical  Research  Laboratories. 
Using  instnmiented  V-2  and  Aerobee 
rocket  probes,  Fritz  greatly  enhanced 
our  understanding  of  the  environment 
we  would  ultimately  find  in  space.  He 
used  both  theoretical  underpinnings 
and  subsequent  scientific  verification 
to  reveal  atmospheric  conditions  in 
space,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the 
design  of  future  space  craft  and  their 
payloads. 

Later  as  an  Air  Force  colonel  and 
program  director  of  the  first  major  Air 
Force  space  program,  Fritz  led  a  coop- 
erative Government  and  industry 
team  responsible  for  the  design,  devel- 
opment, and  flight  operations  of  the 
117L  Advanced  Reconnaissance 
System  I*rogram.  Oiu-  national  securi- 
ty capability  owes  much  of  its  current 
sophistication  to  the  work  originally 
performed  by  Fritz  and  his  team. 

When  next  he  moved  on  to  become 
assistant  director  of  research  and  engi- 
neering at  Kodlak's  Apparatus  and  Op- 
tical Division,  he  conceived  and  direct- 
ed the  design,  the  development,  and 
the  tests  as  well  as  the  actual  flight  of 
the  Lunar  Orbiter  photographic  equip- 
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ment.  The  data  generated  by  this  work 
was  essential  in  the  selection  of  lunar 
landing  sites.  Without  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  such  information, 
there  would  have  been  no  Apollo  mis- 
sions and  certainly  none  of  the  thrill 
and  excitement  generated  by  the  first 
landing  on  the  moon  by  American  as- 
tronauts. 

Since  1966,  Fritz  has  been  a  member 
of  Lockheed's  senior  management 
team.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  family  of 
extremely  complex  and  sophisticated 
space  systems  incorporating  absolute 
state  of  the  art  technology.  As  a 
result,  this  nation  maintains  a  leader- 
ship role  in  remote  sensing  capability 
from  space. 

Throughout  his  career,  Fritz  has  dis- 
played exceptional  technical  insight  in 
dealing  with  unusually  complex  engi- 
neering problems.  He  has  ventured 
into  areas  lacking  any  precedent  or 
workable  body  of  knowledge  and  used 
his  imagination,  his  innovative  think- 
ing and  his  expertise  to  produce  for  us 
a  whole  new  range  of  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  astronautics.  Without 
Fritz's  contribution's,  I  doubt  this 
Nation  would  enjoy  such  preeminence 
in  space  exploration. 

And,  through  it  all,  Fritz  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  kindest  and  ~  most 
thoughtful  of  men.  His  many  charita- 
ble contributions  and  his  participation 
in  professional  and  civic  organizations 
has  indeed  rounded  out  a  most  distin- 
guished career.  Certainly,  he  is  a 
model  of  the  many  dimensions  a 
career  in  engineering  can  offer  some- 
one of  his  prodigious  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  you  and  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  join  me  in  wishing 
Fritz  Oder  all  the  best  and  salute  him 
for  his  many  accomplishments  which 
have  served  this  Nation  so  well.  Thank 
you.* 


HUNGER  IS  NOT  A  STATISTIC 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

*  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
reckoning  the  continental  famine  in 
Africa,  we  often  hear  very  sobering 
statistics.  Over  100.000  people  died 
from  hunger  and  related  causes  in  Mo- 
zambique in  only  1  year.  In  Ethiopia, 
7.7  million  are  directly  affected  by 
drought  and,  of  these.  2.5  million  pres- 
ently face  starvation. 

But  behind  each  of  these  numbers  is 
a  human  being— many  of  them  women 
and  children.  One  recent  article  about 
an  Ethiopian  woman  named  Hawa  All 
shows  in  grim  detail  how  famine  has 
devastated  her  life  and  those  of  her 
family. 
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I  would  like  to  insert  this  article  to 
underscore  why  we  need  to  redouble 
our  emergency  food  and  disaster  relief 
efforts  in  E}thiopia  and  across  Africa. 
We  have  the  power  to  stop  widespread 
famine— if  only  we  immediately  pass 
supplemental  legislation  to  speed  food, 
medicine,  and  relief  to  millions  of  des- 
perate Africans. 

The  February  14.  1985  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14.  19851 
Ethiopian  Mother  Recounts  Tragedy 
Famine  Infljcted  on  Her  Family 

we  had  everything  before  rains  stopped 
(By  Michelle  Faul) 

Bati.  Ethiopia.— Hawa  Ali  smiled  wistfully 
as  she  remembered  the  last  good  year— 
before  her  world  collapsed  in  Ethiopia's  dev- 
astating famine. 

There  were  memories  of  a  Moslem  holiday 
when  she  spent  two  weeks  preparing  delica- 
cies, of  family  and  friends  feasting  on  roast- 
ed goat,  of  the  silk-embroidered  white  dress 
given  her  by  a  loving  husband,  of  new 
clothes,  too.  for  the  children. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  just  before  the 
rains  stopped,  bringing  drought,  famine  and 
death  to  Ethiopia  as  much  of  the  rest  of 
Africa.  There  has  been  no  celebration  since 
and.  in  liie  past  year,  only  calamity  and 
sorrow. 

Hawa's  husband  left  her  last  August.  Four 
of  her  six  children  have  died.  The  mother- 
in-law  she  had  grown  fond  of  walked  out  of 
their  wood-and-mud  hut  one  day  without 
explanation  and  never  returned. 

The  family's  trials  were  part  of  what  peas- 
ants at  Hawa's  lowland  village  of  Kebbele. 
in  the  Galla  district  of  Ethiopia's  Welo 
Province,  called  ye  elkeU  emen— the  era  of 
death. 

"My  husband  didn't  leave  me  because  he 
didn't  love  me."  she  said  proudly,  speaking 
in  Amharic  through  an  interpreter.  There 
was  a  glint  of  challenge  in  her  gentle  brown 
eyes. 

"He  said  he  couldn't  just  sit  and  watch  me 
withering,  the  children  crying  from  hunger, 
when  he  could  do  nothing.  He  went  to  find  a 
job.  Maybe  he  is  in  Assab.  maybe  he  went  to 
Djibouti.  Maylje  he  is  dead." 

Assab  is  Ethiopia's  biggest  port,  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Djibouti  is  a  neighboring  country. 

Hawa.  in  her  late  twenties,  and  her  hus- 
band, Hussein  Yusuf,  had  a  "happy,  ful- 
filled" life  until  the  rains  stopped. 

Hawa  was  considered  the  belle  of  Keb- 
bele—a  tall,  lithe  girl  with  a  cloud  of  silky, 
bitck  shoulder-length  hair.  According  to 
Mbslem  custom,  her  parents  arranged  a 
marriage  soon  after  her  15th  birthday  to 
Hussein.  He  was  a  man  as  handsome  as  she 
was  beautiful  arid  a  prosperous  and  sought- 
after  bachelor  in  the  district  of  peasant 
farmers. 

"It  was  a  good  marriage."  said  Hawa.  "My 
hHsband  was  not  like  other  men  in  the  vil- 
lage who  went  out  drinking  and  had  other 
women  and  came  home  to  t>eat  the  wives. 
He  worked  hard  in  the  fields  and  he  WakS 
always  very  gentle  and  kind  to  me." 

Hawa  would  milk  their  36  cows,  great 
wealth  by  Ethiopian  peasant  standards. 
Hussein  would  till  the  land  with  their  six 
oxen.  Together  they  would  weed  the  fields 
of  barley,  sorghum  and  the  staple  grain,  tef. 
Their  oldest  son.  Muhammed.  would  tend 
the  55  goats  and  30  sheep  as  they  grazed. 

At  home  their  daughter  Acninat  would 
care  for  the  younger  children,  and  help  her 
mother  clean  the  hut,  grind  grain  and  pre- 
pare meals. 
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"We  had  milk,  butter,  everything,  "  said 
Hawa.  '"Every  10  or  IS  days  my  husband 
would  slaughter  a  goat,  so  there  was  always 
meat." 

Then  the  drought  came.  The  last  three 
years  were  the  worst. 

""Now  it's  all  gone."  said  Hawa.  "First  we 
ate  all  the  grain,  even  the  seeds  stored  un- 
derground for  planting  in  the  new  season. 
Then  we  sold  and  slaughtered  all  the  ani- 
mals. The  last  pair  of  oxen  went  for  only  80 
birr  (about  $40).  Before,  we  could  sell  a  fat- 
tened bull  for  700  birr  (about  $350). 

When  there  was  no  money  left  to  buy 
food  Hawa  sold  her  clothes  and  then  her 
dowry:  amt>er  t)eads  and  antique  silver 
bracelets  and  smklets  called  "albo." 

When  the  money  ran  out  one  day  last 
September.  Hussein's  mother  ran  away,  a 
month  after  Hawa's  husband  disappeared. 

"She  didn't  even  say  she  was  going.  She 
just  went.  But  I  know  she  did  not  want  to  be 
a  burden  for  the  food  which  wasn't  even 
enough  for  the  children,"  Hawa  explained. 

"The  drought  made  the  rich  and  poor 
equal,"  she  said.  "But  it  was  the  rich  peas- 
sants  who  were  more  affected.  They  were 
the  first  to  die,  the  first  to  abandon  the  vil- 
lage. They  didn't  have  the  strength  for 
hardship  of  the  poor." 

Hawa  rubt>ed  a  straw  of  grass  in  her  fin- 
gers and  covered  half  her  face  with  a  black 
net  veil  as  she  described  her  struggle  to  get 
food  for  the  children. 

"I  went  out  every  day  to  cut  grass  or  cut 
wood  to  sell  in  town.  Then  I  would  buy  a 
small  tin  of  grain  for  the  children.  That's  all 
there  was— some  grain. 

"I  walked  for  miles,  collecting  and  chop- 
ping firewood  and  grass,  then  carrying  it  on 
my  back  to  sell.  When  I  came  home  it  was 
hard  to  even  wake  the  children  to  eat.  They 
said  they  just  slept  ai:  day.  they  were  so 
weak." 

But  Hawa  was  pregnant.  As  she  got  larger, 
carrying  heavy  loads  became  more  and  more 
difficult. 

"At  last  I  knew  I  could  do  no  more."  said 
Hawa,  whose  child  is  due  in  about  three 
weeks.  "I  heard  there  was  food  in  Bati,  so  I 
came  here." 

Bati  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  more  than 
200  relief  centers  set  up  to  cope  with  the 
famine,  currently  affecting  an  estimated  9 
million  of  Ethiopia's  42  million  people. 

The  town  is  usually  a  day's  walk  from 
Hawa's  village.  But  it  took  her,  along  with 
her  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  three 
full  days  to  get  here  because  they  were  so 
weakened  by  hunger.  She  waited  too  long. 
Despite  intensive,  nutrious  feeding  at  Bati's 
tented  camp,  Muhammed  died  after  15  days. 
He  was  about  12  years  old.  He  was  followed 
over  the  next  three  weeks  by  the  baby  of 
the  family,  a  daughter  called  Lubaba,  about 
3,  the  second-youngest  girl,  Kaditcha,  aboUt 
5,  and  then  Aminat,  about  11. 

Hawa  could  not  continue  with  the  inter- 
view. A  tear  dropped  to  her  cheek.  The  in- 
terpreter also  fell  silent  and  walked  out  of 
the  tent  to  wipe  his- eyes. 

"That's  why  I  sha"ed  my  head,"  Hawa  fi- 
nally went  on.  She  puUed  her  veil  away 
from  her  head  to  reveal  short  sprouts  of 
black  hair.  "It  was  for  the  sorrow  of  my 
children.  .  .  ."  My  husband  loved  «my  long 
hair. 

Hawa  pulled  onto  her  lap  her  remaining 
two  children,  Abdu  and  Ahmet,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  about  10  and  6.  Tlie  boys,  she 
complained,  will  not  go  out  and  pfay  with 
stones  and  tin  cans,  toys  for  other  young- 
sters at  Bati. 

They  watched  their  ntbther  listlessly  as 
she     stroked     Ahmet's'    skinny     legs.     He 
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scratched  open  some  sores  on  his  head  but 
stubbornly  clung  to  the  dirty  blanket  his 
mother  had  wrapped  around  her  hips  as  a 
skirt. 

What  now? 

"Now  I  sit  around  the  tent  all  day."  she 
said.  ""Four  of  the  other  women  here  are 
from  my  district.  We  talk  of  the  good  days 
and  a  lot  about  these  bad  days  and  what 
they  have  done  to  our  families." 

About  40  men,  women  andjchildren  live  in 
the  tent,  but  Hawa  said  they  make  more 
room  for  her  "because  of  my  big  stomach." 

Asked  what  she  did  all  day,  Hawa  waved 
her  hands  indignantly. 

"What  do  you  expect  me  to  do?  There  is 
nothing  to  do.  If  I  was  at  home,  pregnant 
like  this,  in  our  custom  my  husband  would 
care  for  me,  buy  me  pretty  things.  He 
wouldn't  allow  me  to  work.  I  would  have  to 
rest  for  40  days  because  of  the  baby. 

"Now  the  little  ones  fetch  the  water  for 
cooking.  They  bring  the  firewood.  I  cook— I 
have  no  daughters  left,  no  Aminat  to  help 
me. 

"Once  the  food  rations  for  the  day  have 
been  distributed,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
talk  sometimes  and  hit  at  the  flies.  That  is 
the  worst  thing— nothing  to  do." 

Hawa  straightened  her  back,  indicating 
the  interview  was  over. 

"But  now  I  have  to  be  strong  for  the  little 
one— this  child  that  is  kicking  in  my  belly  is 
a  sign  of  happiness  for  me  because  I  will 
know  motherhood  again. 

""Perhaps  the  rains  will  come  and  we  will 
go  back  to  the  village.  Maybe  my  husband 
will  find  me  again  and  see  his  new  child," 
she  added.  "It's  all  with  Allah.  "• 


THE  POLGER  THEATER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  198S 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  students  and 
professor  of  a  class  in  Shakespearan 
literature  at  Millersville  University  in 
Pennsylvania  in  response  to  my  efforts 
to  assist  the  Polger  Theater  in  resolv- 
ing its  current  financial  crisis.  The 
letter  eloquently  expresses  the  invalu- 
able mission  of  the  theater  as  "an  un- 
paralled  resource"  serving  thousands 
of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  visit  our  Nation's  capital  each 
year. 

MnXEHSVILl*  UNIVERSl"rY, 

February  13,  198S. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Downky, 
House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Downey:  What  fol- 
lows is  not  a  schoolchild-write-to-your-Con- 
gressman  exercise,  quaint  and  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  It  is,  instead,  a  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  voting  taxpayers  enrolled 
in  a  university  course  on  Shakespeare. 

Millersville  is  one  of  the  Pennsylvania"s 
state-owned  universities.  It  lies  two  hours 
away  from  Washington  by  car.  Institutions 
in  Washington,  such  as  the  Folger  Theater, 
are  resources  important  to  instruction  for 
this  university.  The  Polger  Theater's  1984-5 
season  hfts  material  concern  for  English  343: 
Shakespeare. 


The  Polger  Theater  is  also  of  material 
concern  for  these  students  and  to  me  as 
well.  We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
of  its  closing  and  somewhat  heartened  by 
your  suggestion  that  the  Folger  Library  not 
receive  federal  funds  if  the  theater  were  not 
to  continue.'  My  English  343  students 
strongly  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  this  very 
special  resource,  a  gem  for  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, be  kept  open  to  serve  and  to  educate 
the  public  in  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare,  who 
was  not  a  research  scholar  or  even  a  tlniver- 
sity  Wit  like  Marlowe,  but  an  actor,  play- 
wright, and  householder  in  his  own  theater 
company.  His  plays  were  the  thing  for 
masses  of  Londoners  as  well  as  for  the  court 
and  their  guests.  They  were  not  mines  of 
material  available  exclusively  for  seminars 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridfee. 

We  realize  that  $350,000  is  very  little 
against  trillions  for  defense.  We  also  realize 
that  in  the  jockeying  for  funds,  everyone 
who  makes  requests  does  so  from  his/her 
own  set  of  values,  vested  Interests,  and  pri- 
orities. We  are  obviously  no  exception.  Fur- 
ther, that  $350,000  comes  from  our  money, 
and  we  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  to  say  how  we  think  it  should  be  spent. 
But  we  lielieve  that  keeping  the  Folger  The- 
ater operating  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
our  ongoing  national  and  regional  cultural 
health,  both  for  now  and  for  the  future. 

Although  we  recognize  the  value  of  schol- 
arship and  have  benefited  from  it,  we  have 
benefited  from  the  work  of  scholars  from 
many  eras  and  from  a  numl>er  of  nationali- 
ties, not  only  those  who  have  worked  for  or 
briefly  at  the  Folger. 

Further,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Folger  productions  have  certainly  made  use 
of  Shakespearean  scholarship,  not  exclu- 
sively that  conducted  at  the  Folger  Library, 
as  valuable  as  its  resources  are.  Through 
these  productions,  the  public  has  benefited 
from  the  work  of  the  specialisU.  The  fact 
that  the  Folger  has  such  a  unique  facility  in 
its  well-established,  very  effective  theater 
program  over  the  years  makes  it  a  valuable 
resource.  Yet,  these  productions  have  not 
existed  for  specialists  only;  they  have  been, 
in  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  public. 
However,  while  scholarship  does  not  sup- 
plant the  purpose  of  performing  drama. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  support  your  posi- 
tion that: 

1.  The  Folger  Theater  should  continue 
since  it  is  an  unparalleled  resource  for  the 
nation,  for  the  capital,  and  for  the  60,000 
people  from  all  over  the  country  whom  it 
serves  each  year. 

2.  The  Folger  Library  should  receive  no 
federal  funds  if  it  should  allow  the  Folger 
Theater  to  close  since  the  taxpayers  at  large 
would  not  benefit  widely  from  the  expendi- 
tures that  the  Library  now  deems  necessary 
to  sustain  research  specialists. 

We  would  urge  further:  That  the  Folger 
Theater  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Folger  Library  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  country— to  supply 
drama  live— for  the  public  in  the  spirit  of 
the  man  to  whom  the  Folger  Library  owes 
its  existence  and  part  of  its  name:  William 
Shakespeare. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  We  should 
appreciate  your  awtnowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  / 

Sincerely,      / 

JDr.  M.P.A.  SHEArraR 

(And  18  others).* 
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END  THu:  STRIFE  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
coUeagiies  in  Congress  in  expressing 
my  grave  concern  over  events  in 
Northern  Ireland.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs 
since  its  inception  6  years  ago  and  as 
one  who  has  spoken  out  consistenly 
against  human  rights  violations 
around  the  world.  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  injustice  and  violent  politi- 
cal strife  which  have  become  epidemic 
in  that  country. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  day  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  the 
history  of  British  injustice  and  oppres- 
sive occupation  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed over  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher's  studied  avoidance  of  the 
"real"  problems  plaguing  Northern 
Ireland.  This  evasion  of  issues  only 
perpetuates  the  violence  and  blood-let- 
ting that  have  horrified  those  of  us 
who  hold  human  and  civil  rights  as 
the  very  definition  of  human  existence 
and  dignity. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  my 
colleagues  and  I  wiU  not  have  to  stand 
up  any  longer  to  protest  the  oppres- 
sion and  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
British  Government  heeds  the  call  for 
justice  and  commits  itself  to  restoring 
human  rights  in  that  troubled  land. 
Until  that  time,  however,  I  will  contin- 
ue to  dedicate  my  efforts  toward  se- 
curing peace  and  ensuring  a  unified 
Ireland.* 
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big  drop  In  U.S.  auto  production  can 
have  a  horrendous  Impact  on  the 
whole  Nation.  At  the  current  time,  we 
are  running  a  $19  billion  trade  deficit 
In  autos  with  Japan  and  reports  Indi- 
cate that  Japan  has  an  unused  auto 
capacity  for  making  more  than  2  mil- 
lion additional  cars  a  year.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  open  market  left  In 
the  world,  so  In  the  words  of  UAW 
President  Owen  Bleber,  "the  United 
States  would  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  that  excess  capacity." 

I  have  l)een  receiving  mall  from 
across  the  State  of  Michigan  on  this 
most  Important  matter.  One  of  the  let- 
ters I  received  was  also  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  It  explains  the  trade 
problem  In  realistic  terms  and  Is 
worthy  reading: 

Highland 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOtTTH- Imports, 
Grand  Rapids.  MI.  October  29.  1984. 
To:  The  President,  Vice  President,  Cabinet 
Members,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  When  you  were  visit- 
ing Detroit.  Michigan,  you  advocated  free 
trade  but  FAIR  trade.  Our  late  president. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  said  25  years  ago 
that  our  trade  policies  with  Japan  needed  to 
be  revised  and  updated. 

In  the  authomobile  industry,  we  ask  you 
to  immediately  equalize  our  trade  policy. 
What  is  good  for  japan  in  trade-barriers  is 
good  for  the  United  States. 

Our  company  does  sell  Japanese  imports, 
but  justice  is  more  important  than  the  fran- 
chise. 
Please  review  this  example  of  injustice: 


BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
AUTO  INDUSTRY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  michigah 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1985 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  reports  in  the  newspaper  today 
that  a  Cabinet-level  committee  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent let  Japan  decide  whether  to  oon- 
tlnue  the  so-called  voluntary  restraints 
on  Japanese  auto  sales  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  a  fifth  year,  are  very  bad 
news. 

My  constituents  In  the  15th  District 
of  Michigan  have  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  they  do  not  feel  this  is  the  right 
time  to  lift  the  quotas  and  allow  more 
Japanese  cars  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Job  losses  In  the  auto  Industry 
are  estimated  anywhere  from  an  im- 
mediate 200,000  to  an  ultimate  800,000 
depending  on  how  you  count. 

About  1  out  of  every  7  American 
jobs  depends  on  auto  production,  so  a 


Be  fair  to  American  Industry  and  equalize 
trade  agreements. 
Also  to  remind  you  of  other  factors: 

1.  13.7%  of  labor  and  salaries  on  D.S.  cars 
support  our  Social  Security  system— up  to 
the  first  $37,800,00. 

2.  Property  tax  and  manufacturing  taxes 
of  U.S.  industry  support  education,  govern- 
ment, etc. 

3.  The  Import  deficit  with  Japan  runs  be- 
tween four  and  five  billion  dollars  per 
month,  or  approximately  50  billion  dollars  a 
year.  This  is  counter-productive  to  our  na- 
tional deficit. 

Please  do  not  wait.  Implement  what  you 
believe  in— Pair  Trade.  We  have  delayed  25 
years  too  long. 
Yours  truly. 

Jay  Vah  Houteh, 

President 

H.R.  1050— "the  Made  in  America 
Act"  is  now  more  Important  than  ever. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  which  was 
Introduced  by  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman DiNGELL  and  cosponsored  by 
many    of    us,    will    help    prevent    or 
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remedy  the  serious  injury  which  ex- 
cessive automobile  imports  continue  to 
pose  for  the  U.S.  economy  especially 
with  the  cessation  of  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreement  with  Japan  cov- 
ering passenger  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Chryslet' Corp. 
noted  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 

If  the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  add  to  their 
two  million  car  imports  in  an  unfettered 
matter,  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  U.a?  car  in- 
dustry will  be  lost  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  note  that  the  damage  will  immedi- 
ately extend  to  the  steel,  textile,  electronics, 
rubber,  plastic  and  other  supplier  segments 
as  well.  American  automobiles  are  the  big- 
gest users  and  consumers  of  these  prod- 
ucts.* 


ANATOMY  OF  A  LEAK: 
UNFORESEEN  CONSEQUENCES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Inteliigence  [DCD 
is  to  protect  the  sources  and  methods 
employed  in  intelligence  gathering.  In- 
structive is  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  which  established  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  stipulates 
"that  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence shall  be  responsible  for  protect- 
ing intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure." 

All  too  often,  the  importance  of  this 
DCI  responsibility  is  dismissed. 
Indeed,  some  view  it  as  a  tailor-made 
excuse  for  the  DCI  to  not  be  as  candid 
with  Congress  as  many  feel  he  should 
be.  Such  a  perspective  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Congress  must  aggres- 
sively insist  that  the  various  executive 
branch  intelligence  agencies  be  more 
forthcoming. 

To  practice  meaningful  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  community.  Congress 
does  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  necessarily  clandestine  world  of  in- 
telligence. However,  with  that  need  to 
know  goes  the  overriding  responsibil- 
ity to  keep  much  of  that  information 
secret.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
are  often  unable  to  anticipate  fully 
the  implications  of  disclosing  sensitive 
information,  but  there  are  those  who 
naively  continue  to  think  we  can.  Illus- 
trative of  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
discussed  in  a  recent  article  by  Reed 
Irvine  that  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  as  recommended  reading.  It 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  focuses  on  the 
ramifications  of  a  leak  that  may  have 
sparked  the  current  spy  scandal  furor 
in  India. 

Mr.  Irvine's  article  follows: 
Was  This  Intelligence  Source  Silencec  sy 
Media  Exposure? 

A  small  story  on  Page  19  of  The  Washing- 
ton   Post    of   Jan.    23,    reported    that    the 
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French  government  had  recalled  one  of  its 
diplomats  from  India  after  he  was  implicat- 
ed in  a  spy  scandal  in  that  country.  Two  pri- 
vate French  citizens  who  also  were  reported- 
ly Involved  already  had  fled  the  country. 

The  Indian  government  had  arrested  sev- 
eral high  officials  in  the  prime  minister's 
office  on  charges  of  providing  information 
to  ap  unidentified  foreign  power.  The  home 
minister  told  Parliament  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  determined  what  foreign  Intelligence 
agency  was  involved. 

The  story  went  on  to  say  that  the  Indian 
government  had  been  alerted  to  the  espio- 
nage operation  by  stories  that  had  appeared 
in  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times  last  Sept  15.  The  stories  concerned  a 
CIA  briefing  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  They  discussed  a  top-secret  rec; 
pmmendatlon  to  the  prime  minister  of  India 
by  some  of  her  advisers  suggesting  a  pre- 
emptive strike  against  a  nuclear  reactor  in 
Pakistan.  The  Indian  government  deduced 
that  there  must  have  been  a  leak  from  the 
prine  minister's  office.  Surveillance  of  aides 
working  In  the  office  was  begun,  with  the 
result  that  several  aides  were  accused  of  di- 
vulging information  to  unauthorized  for- 
eigners. 

The  first  report  of  the  CIA  briefing  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  appeared  on 
ABCs  "World  News  Tonight"  on  Sept.  13. 
Anchorman  Peter  Jennings  read  this  state- 
ment: "There  is  concern  on  Capitol  Hill  to- 
night atMut  a  possible  confrontation  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  ABC's  John  Sc^l 
has  learned  that  some  senators  became 
alarmed  after  they  learned  of  a  possible 
Indian  attack  on  a  Pakistani  nuclear  facili- 
ty. U.S.  intelligence  authorities  insist  that 
no  special  warning  was  given  to  the  senators 
that  any  attack  on  the  facility  was  Immi- 
nent, that  this  was  just  one  of  several  trou- 
ble spots  worth  watching  closely.  There  has 
long  been  concern  in  India  that  Pakistan 
might  be  constructing  a  nuclear  device. 
Pakistan  has  said  it  was  not." 

Two  days  later,  on  Sept.  15,  Philip  E>aub- 
man  had  a  long  story  in  The  New  York 
Times  reporting  that  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  had  received  recommendations  from 
some  of  her  senior  advisers  that  India  carry 
out  an  air  strike  against  the  nuclear  reactor 
at  Kahuta.  Pakistaji.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  prevent  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  Pakistanis.  Mr.  Taubman 
said  that  both  Sens.  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  had  expressed 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  an  Indian 
air  strike  against  the  Kahuta  installation. 
Mr.  Taubman  said:  "The  CIA  told  the 
Senate  committee,  according  to  two  mem- 
bers, that  it  had  learned  from  a  sensitive  In- 
telligence source  that  Mrs.  Oandhl  received 
recommendations  this  year  from  some 
senior  aides  that  India  attack  the  Kahuta 
plant  to  make  sure  that  the  enrichment 
process  was  not  used  for  the  development  of 
weapons." 

The  Washington  Post  story  by  Don  Ober- 
dorfer  reported  that  government  officials  in 
Washington  had  discounted  as  "alarmist" 
the  ABC  News  report  that  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  had  been  urged  by  her  advisers  to 
attack  the  Pakistani  nuclear  installation. 
Mr.  Ot>erdorfer  said  some  offlcia|l  noted 
that  the  report  appeared  to  come  from  a 
CIA  briefing  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee. 

It  would  appear  that  the  CIA  had  ac- 
quired its  information  from  a  foreign  intelli- 
gence agency  that  had  developed  valuable 
assets  within  the  Indian  government,  a  gov- 
ernment with  close  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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TYie  CIA  shared  that  information  with  sena- 
tors, and  some  of  them  promptly  blabbed  to 
the  media.  The  Intelligence  operation  was 
destroyed,  and  we  can  assume  that  the  for- 
eign source  will  be  less  willing  to  share  its 
secrets  with  the  CIA  in  the  future. 

Apparentlyi'jielther  the  senators  nor  the 
journalists  worried  about  what  would 
happen  to  the  sensitive  source  if  the  infor- 
mation were  made  public.  The  people  who 
run  The  New  York  Times  said  The  Wash- 
ington Post  claim  that  they  are  qualified  to 
decide  what  stiOuld  be  kept  secret. 

Question:  Did  they  blow  this  operation  on 
purpose  or  did  they  goof?  • 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  ANZUS 
ALLIANCE 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend 
my  Strong  support  to  the  actions 
taken  by  the  administration,  including 
the  cancellation  of  six  scheduled  mili- 
tary exercises  and  meetings,  against 
New  Zealand  in  response  to  its  deci-. 
sion  to  ban  port  visits  of  U.S.  nuclear- 
powered/armed  ships. 

The  actions  of  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  are  totally  irresponsible 
and  show  a  thoughtless  disregard  for 
the  principle  of  mutual  responsibility 
of  allied  nations.  Should  New  Zealand 
come  under  attack,  the  United  States 
would  be  ready  to  come  to  its  defense. 
New  Zealand  seems  to  want  all  the 
benefits  of  the  alliance  while  not  bear- 
ing its  fair  share  of  responsibility.  The 
United  States  carries  a  tremendous 
burden  protecting  freedom  around  the 
world  and  we  certainly  do  not  need 
those  who  ask  for  such  protection  ban- 
ning U.S.  ships  in  their  ports.  We 
cannot  let  this  action  set  a  precedent 
of  accepted  behavior  around  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
continue  to  take  strong  reprisals 
against  New  Zealand  to  send  clear  and 
regular  signals  to  that  Government  on 
how  serious  we  view  its  actions.  In  the 
absence  of  some  movement  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  to  turn  the 
decision  around,  I  believe  we  should  be 
seriously  considering  the  imposition  of 
trade  sanctions.  I  expect  to  see  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  here  on  Caoitol  Hill 
with  the  New  Zealanders  and  know 
that  when  we  consider  any  item  deal- 
ing with  New  Zealand,  they  will  be 
three  steps  behind  from  the  start. 

This  year's  budget  contains  initial 
funding  for  the  homeportlng  of  a 
seven-ship  U.S.  Navy  Surface  Action 
Group  in  my  congressional  district  of 
Staten  Island,  NY.  While  some  have 
asked  about  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  these  ships,  they  have 
been  given  the  same  answer  as  the 
New  Zealanders:  that  because  of  na- 
tional security  imperatives,  the  United 
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States  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
the  presence  of  nuclear  arms  on  ships. 
The  great  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents, well  over  90  percent,  support  the 
Navy  coming  to  our  community.  We 
recognize  our  responsibility  as  a  com- 
munity to  the  Nation's  defense.  It  is 
time  New  Zealand  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Its  recent  actions  are 
something  we  do  not  expect  from  our 
allies.* 


EXPERTS  NOT  STARRY  EYED 
ON  STAR  WARS 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  scratch  the  administration's 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  you 
find  a  dangerous,  wastefull,  and  ridicu- 
lous scheme. 

That  is  not  the  view  of  an  isolated 
campus  radical  but  of  three  prominent 
defense  advisers  to  Republican  Presi- 
dents. 

Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  President 
Reagan's  MX  Commission  Chairman 
and  President  Ford's  national  security 
adviser,  said  the  so-called  Star  Wars 
proposal  makes  arms  control  immense- 
ly more  complicated.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause  the  Soviets  would  not  logically 
reduce  their  offensive  forces  in  the 
face  of  new  defensive  weapons.  Scow- 
croft also  argued  that  Star  Wars 
would  make  verification  more  trouble- 
some. 

Dr.  James  Schlesinger,  a  former  De- 
fense Secretary  and  arms  control  ad- 
viser to  President  Reagan,  dumped 
cold  water  on  the  notion  that  Star 
Wars  could  provide  an  airtight  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles.  He  also  warned 
that  deploying  defensive  missiles  could 
absorb  at  least  $1  trillion— funds  badly 
needed  for  conventional  weapons. 

Ford  administration  disarmament 
chief,  Gerard  Smith,  has  also  warned 
that  deploying  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense could  prompt  a  new  dangerous 
arms  race. 

Even  if  the  administration  found  the 
perfect  antiballlstlc  missile  defense.  It 
would  not  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  nuclear  threat  from  pene- 
trating manned  bombers  or  low-flying 
cruise  and  depressed  trajectory  mis- 
siles. For  my  money,  I  would  rather 
invest  the  $25  billion  Star  Wars  down- 
payment  In  conventional  forces  and  In 
modernizing  our  deterrent  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

To  help  focus  the  Star  Wars  debate, 
I  have  Included  for  the  Record  articles 
which  pinpoint  the  objections  of  de- 
fense experts  who  have  served  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  Ford. 

Articles  from  Science,  November  9. 
1984,  and  Los  Angeles  Times.  February 
7,  1985,  follow: 
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General  Scowcroft  Critical  or  Star  Wars 
Program 
(By  Robert  Scheer) 
In   a  sharp   break  with   the  Administra- 
tion's approach  to  arms  control,  Lt.  Gen. 
Brent  Scowcroft,  the  man  President  Reagan 
chose  to  chair  his  MX  Commission,  has  at- 
tacked the  "Star  Wars"  proposal,  which  the 
White  House  has  made  a  centerpiece  of  its 
defense  budget. 

According  to  Scowcroft,  who  served  as  na- 
tional security  adviser  to  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  the  proposal,  which  Is  officially 
known  as  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
will  seriously  complicate  the  coming  round 
of  arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"There  are  immense  arms  control  implica- 
tions because  it  has  been  difficult  enough  to 
negotiate  simply  strategic  offensive  weapons 
agreements.  When  you  throw  defense  in,  it 
obviously  makes  it  immensely  more  compli- 
cated," Scowcroft  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view. 

Scowcroft,  the  retired  Air  Force  general 
who  last  year  chaired  the  commission  that 
Reagan  named  to  evaluate  U.S.  strategic  ca- 
pabilities, was  expanding  on  remarks  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  Perspectives  magazine,  a 
publication  of  the  Institute  For  National 
Strategy,  the  Los  Angeles-based  think-tank 
founded  by  former  California  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  Jr. 

Scowcroft  was  responding  to  the  maga- 
zine's publication  of  a  previous  Interview 
with  presidential  science  adviser  George 
Keyworth,  who  argued  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strategic  defense  system  is  a  nec- 
essary prelude  to  a  reduction  Irs  the  numl>er_ 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

"Effective  arms  control  does  not  require 
defense."  Scowcroft  argued.  "I  do  not  agree 
with  Keyworth  there."  In  the  magazine 
interview.  Scowcroft  added,  "As  a  practical 
matter.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  Induce 
the  Soviete  to  reduce  their  offensive  forces 
If  they  faced  the  prospect  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense for  which  they  might  need  those  of- 
fensive forces  to  penetrate." 

Citing  the  U.S.  reaction  to  earlier  Soviet 
efforts  at  a  defensive  system.  Scowcroft  said 
in  the  telephone  interview  that  he  disagrees 
with  Keyworth  s  assertion  that  defense 
would  facilitate  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

"That  is  unlikely  to  be  true,"  he  ex- 
plained, because  ""the  most  reasonable  reac- 
tion is  quite  the  opposite.  And  that.  In  a 
sense,  is  what  happened  in  the  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s  when  the  Soviets  moved  toward 
building  an  ABM  system.  We  increased  our 
offensive  forces  and  went  to  MIRVs  (mis- 
siles with  multiple  independently  targeted 
warheads)  in  order  to  maintain  the  ability 
to  penetrate  a  defense.  I'm  not  saying  the 
other  reaction  couldn't  take  place,  but  I 
think  it's  not— and  has  not  historically- 
been  the  normal  reaction." 

According  to  Scowcroft,  who  has  served  as 
a  U.S.  representative  to  previous  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  "It  is  difficult  enough, 
given  the  kind  of  asymmetries  between  the 
U.S.  strategic  forces  and  the  Soviets'  strate- 
gic forces,  to  figure  out  what  balancing  re- 
ductions might  be  among  lumbers,  subma- 
rine missiles  and  ICBMs.  When  you  add  the 
implications  of  the  possible  deployment  of  a 
defensive  system  and  how  one  has  to  deal 
with  that  and  how  one  balances  that  off 
against  the  various  offensive  systems,  it  just 
gets  very,  very  complicated. 

Noting  that  it  would  take  a  decade  or 
more  for  a  "SUr  Wars"  system  to  be  devel- 
oped. Scowcroft  suggested  that  the  Soviets 
would  delay  any  move  toward  the  deep  cuts 
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In  nuclear  arsenals  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  they  could  assess  the  effects  of 
the  new  systems.  He  added  that  such  sys- 
tems also  would  seriously  compound  prob- 
lems of  verification  in  any  future  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

Schlesinger  Attacks  Star  Wars  Plan 

Despite  an  aggressive  White  House  mar- 
keting campaign.  President  Reagan's  plan  to 
defend  the  public  nuclear  missiles— popular- 
ly known  as  his  "Star  Wars"  plan— contin- 
ues to  attract  criticism  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons experts.  This,  at  least,  was  one  message 
of  a  recent  conference  on  space  and  national 
security  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

A  number  of  speakers  a'  the  conference, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  Air  Force  and 
by  the  MITTIE  Corporation,  a  major  Air 
Force  contractor,  ripped  into  the  program 
and  assaled  the  President  for  misleading 
the  public  in  his  initial  April  1983  announce- 
ment about  it.  "The  heart  of  Reagan's 
speech  was  the  promise  that  someday  Amer- 
ican cities  might  indeed  be  safe  from  nucle- 
ar attack."  said  James  Schlesinger.  a  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  arms  control  ad- 
viser to  President  Reagan.  It  is  entirely  un- 
realistic, he  said.  "There  is  no  serious  likeli- 
hood of  removing  the  nuclear  threat  from 
our  cities  in  our  lifetime  or  in  the  lifetime  of 
our  children." 

Schlesinger,  who  received  classified  brief- 
ings on  the  program  as  an  adviser  to  the  re- 
cently dissolved  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  said  that  he  doubted 
whether  an  effective  space-based  missile  de- 
fense could  actually  be  constructed,  wheth- 
er it  would  be  affordable,  and  whether  it 
would  add  to  global  stability.  "Any  [spacel 
defense  is  going  to  suffer  some  erosion,"  he 
said,  "and  an  effective  opponent  will  devel- 
op defense  suppression  techniques  and 
punch  a  hole  in  whatever  ...  is  deployed. 
.  .  .  Even  if  we  were  able  to  develop  a  hypo- 
thetical leakproof  [missile]  defense  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  means  of  deliv- 
ering nuclear  wea[K>ns  other  than  nuclear 
missiles.  I  point  this  out  because  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  long  argued  that  air 
defense  systems  are  penetrable."  Schlesin- 
ger added  that  the  cost  of  a  defensive  mis- 
sile shield  would  be'at  least  $1  trillion,  and 
that  its  development  would  adsorb  funds 
drastically  needed  by  conventional  weapons 
programs. 

He  noted,  .  /wever,  that  continued  missile 
defense  research  is  important,  as  did  virtual- 
ly all  of  those  attending  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  a  number  of  recent  Pentagon  stud- 
ies have  indicated  that  a  mixture  of  defen- 
sive and  offensive  weapons  can  indeed  en- 
hance global  stability.  But  "all  of  these 
studies  rest  upon  an  assumption"  that  the 
number  of  offensive  weapons  will  be  con- 
strained at  the  same  time  a  missile  shield  is 
deployed,  and  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  agree  to  such  constraints  so  long 
as  the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to  build 
the  shield— a  consummate  Catch-22.  Finally. 
Schlesinger  said  that  talk  of  abandoning  nu- 
clear deterrance  based  on  offensive  weapons 
because  of  its  alleged  immorahty  is  "reck- 
less,"  "immature, "  and  "pernicious."  "We 
are  going  to  rest  on  [this  policy]  for  the  bal- 
ance of  our  days,"  he  said. 

Somewhat  less  strident  criticisms  were 
also  voiced  by  Abram  Chayes.  a  Harvard  law 
professor:  Albert  Camesale.  academic  dean 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  govern- 
ment: and  Richard  Garwin.  a  physicist  at 
IBM.  Retired  Lieutenant  General  James 
Stansberry,  a  former  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  gently  criticjf 
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the  program  for  its  failure  to  have  a  con- 
crete goal.  'Tve  seen  a  lot  of  people  spend  a 
lot  of  money  over  time,  when  people  didn't 
know  quite  what  they  were  up  to."  he  said. 
He  added  that  the  tough  questions  about 
the  program  "haven't  l)een  debated 
enough." 

At  the  meeting,  both  Lieutenant  General 
James  Abrahamson.  the  director  of  the  mis- 
sile defense  program,  and  Gerald  Yonas.  its 
chief  scientific  adviser,  consciously  down- 
played any  hopes  of  using  it  to  defend  cities. 
Abrahamson  acknowledged  that  "there  is 
no  perfect  weapons  system,  there  is  no  pan- 
acea," and  'Vonas  said  that  the  program's 
only  purpose  is  to  "search  for  technology  to 
see  if  we  can  find  an  alternative  to  the 
present  system.  .  .  .  our  program  is  the 
President's  program."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  56  years 
ago  a  man  was  bom  who  moved  a 
nation  with  four  profoundly  simple 
words:  'I  have  a  dream."  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  truly  represents  the 
best  of  American  leadership,  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  today, 
as  I  would  have  on  January  15.  had 
the  House  been  in  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  justice  and  affected  such 
deeply  rooted  change  as  Dr.  King.  En- 
dowed with  inordinate  courage,  pre- 
science, and  commitment,  Dr.  King  lib- 
erated the  oppressed  and  pulled  them 
from  the  abyss  of  despair,  disaffection, 
and  frustration. 

But  Martin  Luther  King  was  much 
more  than  the  champion  of  the  down- 
trodden. Like  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
other  American  leaders  before  him.  he 
was  a  stalwart  of  democracy,  tirelessly 
pursuing  those  basic  principles  which 
vouchsafe  human  dignity  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  King  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  sharp  incongruity  be- 
tween the  American  rhetoric  of  "the 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  the 
ugly  reality  of  racial  bigotry  and  sub- 
jugation. With  unbounded  faith,  he 
dreamed  of  a  unified  society,  free  from 
that  incongruity.  He  envisioned  an 
American  democracy  so  true  to  its 
creed  that  the  whole  wotild  be  greater 
than  the  siun  of  its  parts. 

In  an  era  of  chaos  and  explosive 
racial  hostility.  Dr.  King  lived  the  al- 
ternative of  peace,  unity,  and  brother- 
hood. Prom  Montgomery  County  to 
the  jails  of  Birmingham,  his  redemp- 
tive spirit  turned  violence,  bitterness, 
and  alienation  into  nonviolent,  con- 
structive social  change.  In  his  actions 
and  in  his  words,  he  stretched  the 
limits  of  himian  achievement. 

Dr.  King's  life  was  an  unrelenting 
piu^uit  of  a  dream  that  was  intensely 
i 
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American.  And  if  his  vision  represents 
the  American  destiny,  and  I  believe  it 
does.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  will 
be  remembered  as  the  catalyst  In  the 
realization  of  our  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  carry  on  the 
vision  of  Dr.  King,  and  let  us  address 
the  issues  we  face  with  the  same  fore- 
sight, courage,  and  integrity  which 
characterized  that  great^man.* 


February  20,  1985 


February  20,  1985 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS:  U.S. 
ECOLOGISTS  AND  EVOLUTION- 
ARY BIOLOGISTS  LOOK  AT 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RISKS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  BIOTECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  enclosed  article  from 
the  December  1984  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Ecological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  article  discusses  the  eco- 
logical consequences  of  the  deliberate 
release  of  genetically  engineered 
microorganisms  into  the  environment. 
Most  important,  it  outlines  a  mini- 
mum program  for  the  responsible  as- 
sessment of  possible  adverse  environ- 
mental and  evolutionary  conse- 
quences. The  article  is  signed  by  some 
of  the  foremost  ecologists  and  evolu- 
tionary biologists  in  the  United  States, 
including  James  H.  Brown  (University 
of  Arizona),  Robert  K.  Colwell  (Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley), 
Richard  E.  Lenski  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts). Bruce  R.  Levin  (Universi- 
ty of  Chicago).  Monte  Lloyd  (Universi- 
ty of  Chicago).  Philip  J.  Regal  (Uni- 
versity of  MlnnesoU),  and  Daniel  Slm- 
berloff  (Plorida  a.ate  University). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  recently  held  a 
hearing  which  looked  at  these  issues, 
and  this  is  an  area  of  continuing  inter- 
est to  us.  I  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  because  it 
represents  the  type  of  discussion  and 
thought  which  is  needed  from  this 
academic  discipline  and  from  others 
concerned  with  biotechnology.  Such 
approaches  should  continue  to  be  of 
great  value  as  we  attempt  to  regulate 
appropriately  this  exciting  new  tech- 
nology. 
(From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ecological  Society 

of  America.  December  19841 
Report  on  Workshop  on  Possible  Ecologi- 
cal AND  EvOLirriONARY  IMPACTS  OF  BlOEN- 

GiNEERCD  Organisms  Rilkasxd  Into  the 

Environment 

On  28-31  Augiist  1984,  seven  ecologists 
and  evolutionary  biologists  from  academic 
institutions  participated  In  an  Important 
workshop  on  the  possible  risks  associated 
with  release  of  biologically  engineered  orga- 


nisms into  the  environment.  The  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
the  Council  for  Research  Planning.  Other 
participants  included  academic  geneticists, 
scientists  from  the  biotechnology  industry, 
and  representatives  of  Federal  regulatory 
and  granting  agencies  (EPA.  OTA.  FDA. 
USDA.  USDHHS.  NIH.  and  NSF),  The  fol- 
lowing position  paper,  adopted  unanimously 
by  tlie  ecologists  and  evolutionary  biologists 
attending  the  workshop,  expresses  their 
concern  about  possible  ecological  and  evolu- 
tionary hazards  associated  with  deliberate 
or  accidental  release  of  genetically  engi- 
neered organisms  and  recommends  initial 
steps  be  taken  to  assess  and  minimize  these 
risks. 

Of  particular  interest  to  ESA  members  is 
the  fact  that  the  EPA  Is  currently  develop- 
ing procedures  for  assessing  risk  and  regu- 
lating release  of  genetically  engineered  or- 
ganisms. The  EPA  proposal,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  soon,  should  appear 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  be  mailed  to 
many,  ecologists.  Concerned  members 
should  watch  for  this  document  and  make 
whatever  responses  they  feel  appropriate. 

The  text  of  the  position  paper  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recent  advances  in  biotechnology  offer 
the  potential  for  producing  new  varieties  of 
organisms  that  can  have  enormous  t>enefits 
for  health,  agriculture,  and  environmental 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
serious  concerns  about  the  possible  effects 
of  deliberate  or  accidental  release  of  geneti- 
cally engineered  organisms  Into  the  environ- 
ment. Such  release  poses  potential  adverse 
consequences  for  natural  and  human-modi- 
fied (e.g..  agricultural  and  urban)  ecosys- 
tems for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Genetic  engineering  techniques  raise 
the  possibility  of  creating  new  varieties  of 
microbes,  plants,  and  animals  that  may  be 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively  different 
from  the  vast  majority  of  variants  that  are 
found  in  nature  or  that  can  l>e  produced  by 
conventional  biotechnology  (e.g..  artificial 
selection). 

(2)  The  results  of  Introductions  of  exotic 
species  and  historical  changes  in  the  roles  of 
native  species  show  that  natural  communi- 
ties are  not  saturated,  and  there  are  many 
ways  In  which  new  genotypes  can  l)ecome 
incorporated  into  the  trophic  web.  The  con- 
tinual evolution  of  species  in  communities 
has  not  led  to  perfection  or  saturation. 

(3)  Products  of  biotechnology  pose  prob- 
lems different  from  those  of  nonliving  sub- 
stances that  are  released  into  the  environ- 
ment because  genetic  material  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  replicate  and  organisms  can  In- 
crease in  numbers  and  spread  into  new 
areas. 

(4)  It  Is  possible  that  traits  of  genetically 
engineered  organisms  that  have  been  devel- 
oped to  produce  beneficial  effects  may  be 
transmitted  Infectiously  by  plasmids.  vi- 
ruses, or  other  means  to  other  organisms  In 
which  they  may  have  adverse  effects. 

(5)  Since  the  goal  of  many  applied  genetic 
engineering  programs  Is  to  produce  orga- 
nisms of  novel  structure  and  function,  these 
organisms  can  be  expected  to  play  different 
ecological  roles  than  their  progenitors  and 
relatives.  Commercial  and  academic  re- 
search programs  presently  are  attempting 
to  develop  new  varieties  that  use  new  sub- 
strates for  growth  and  development,  modify 
microenvironments.  extend  the  limits  of  tol- 
erance of  physical  conditions,  and  confer  re- 
sistance to  predators  and  pathogens. 


(6)  Engineered  organisms  can  have  poten- 
tially deleterious  environmental  impacts  by 
affecting  the  outcomes  of  direct  interactions 
among  species  (including  the  natural  and 
managed  regulations  of  pests  by  predators 
and  pathogens),  by  altering  the  Indirect  re- 
lationships among  species,  by  influencing 
the  geochemical  processes  that  support  all 
ecosystems,  and  by  changing  the  rate  and 
direction  of  the  evolutionary  responses  of 
species  to  each  other  and  to  their  physical 
and  chemical  environments. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  the  intro- 
duction of  novel  genotypes  produced  by  ge- 
netic engineering  requires  careful  investiga- 
tion of  possible  adverse  consequences.  Both 
unintended  genetic  and  unanticipated  eco- 
logical effects  are  of  concern.  Quantitative 
experimental  procedures  will  be  needed  to 
evaluate  specific  concerns  in  each  case.  The 
possible  unintended  consequences  of  most 
concern  will  depend  on  the  particular  kind 
of  organism  in  question,  and  the  specific 
characteristics  of  its  Intended  release.  Al- 
though the  natural  environment  Is  so  com- 
plex that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  predict  all 
the  adverse  effecU  of  this  (or  any  other) 
technology,  ecologists  and  evolutionary  bi- 
ologists possess  sufficient  expertise  to 
design  and  to  execute  these  assessment  pro- 
cedures. Although  these  will  not  assure  zero 
risk,  they  should  substantially  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  unanticipated  impacts  that 
would  be  costly  or  impossible  to  mitigate. 

In  order  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  wide 
spectrum  of  possible  ecological  and  evolu- 
tionary consequences  of  anticipated  biologi- 
cally engineered  organisms,  the  following 
constitute  a  minimum  program.  Steps  to  Im- 
plement these  activities  should  be  initiated 
immediately  and  pursued  vigorously. 

While  it  is  our  conviction  that  risk  assess- 
ment must  t)e  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  the 
following   potential  adverse  effects  should 
always  be  considered: 
1.  Genetic: 

1.  Rate  and  nature  of  horizontal  (infec- 
tious) genetic  transmission. 

11.  Stability  of  the  engineered  genetic 
change(s)  (role  of  movable  genetic  ele- 
ments). 

2.  Evolutionary: 

I.  Likelihood  and  nature  of  host  range 
shIfU. 

II.  Likelihood  of  unregulated  propagation, 
ill.    Likelihood    of   changes   in   virulence 

(parasites  and  pathogens). 

3.  Ecological: 

i.  Effects  on  competitors. 

li.  Effects  on  prey/hosts/symbionts. 

Hi.  Effects  on  predators/parasites/  patho- 
gens. 

iv.  Role  of  introduced  organism  as  vector 
of  pathogens. 

V.  Effects  on  ecosystem  processes  (biogeo- 
chemical  effects). 

vi.  Effects  on  habitat. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  prior  assess- 
ment of  the  risks  associated  with  the  re- 
lease of  genetically  engineered  organisms, 
there  should  also  be  an  effort  to  so  modify 
these  organisms  that  the  potential  hazards 
are  minimized.  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  of  two  ways,  (a)  When  possible  to 
"disarm"  the  novel  organisms  ecologically, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  spread 
beyond  the  range  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  effective,  (b)  By  the  incorporation  of 
characters  that  will  facilitate  recall  (leases), 
e.g.,  sensitivity  to  broad  classes  of  antibiot- 
ics and  phage  for  bacteria. 

The  program  of  release  should  be  followed 
by  a  continuous  process  of  monitoring  for 
changes  In  the  released  organisms  and  the 
community. 
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Although  risk  assessment  can  be  Institut- 
ed now  with  present  personnel  in  ecology 
and  molecular  biology  using  available 
knowledge  in  these  disciplines,  there  is  a 
need  for  further  basic  research  and  for  a 
larger  Ixxly  of  experts  In  certain  areas. 

( 1 )  Although  there  is  a  sound  foundation 
for  assessing  the  potential  adverse  conse- 
quences of  release,  there  is  need  for  an  in- 
creased level  of  basic  research  Into  the 
nature  of  interactions  among  coexisting  spe- 
cies and  the  rules  by  which  groups  of  spe- 
cies are  knit  together  into  functioning  com- 
munities. 

(2)  Ecologists  and  evolutionary  biologists 
with  expertise  on  the  taxon  proposed  for  re- 
lease and  on  the  types  of  target  communi- 
ties must  be  involved  In  the  study.  They  also 
can  advise  genetic  engineers  on  the  design 
on  new  genotypes  in  ways  that  can  fdaclli- 
tate  the  study,  and  can  help  to  reduce  the 
probability  of  adverse  effects.  Thus,  there  is 
a  general  need  for  increased  graduate  train- 
ing in  evolution  and  ecology. 

(3)  There  is  a  particular  need  for  en- 
hanced training  programs  in  certain  ecologi- 
cal and  evolutionary  areas,  such  as  microbi- 
al and  soil  ecology,  to  increase  the  corps  of 
specialists  who  can  participate  in  these  stud- 
ies. 

(4)  More  basic  research  is  needed  on  the 
transfer  of  genetic  Information  between  spe- 
cies by  Infective  and  other  nonreproductlve 
means  in  higher  organisms. 

(5)  More  research  Is  also  needed  on  the 
role  of  movable  genetic  elements  in  evolu- 
tion and  adaption,  and  the  possible  induc- 
tion of  genomic  reorganlzatibn  and  evolu- 
tionary volatility.— James  H.  Brown,  De- 
partment of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biol- 
ogy, University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 
85721:  Robert  K.  Colwell,  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
CA  94720:  Richard  E.  Lenski.  Department  of 
Zoology.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, MA  01003:  Bruce  R.  Levin,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  MA  01003:  Monte  Uoyd,  De- 
partment of  Biology,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  IL  60637;  Philip  J.  Regal,  Depart- 
ment of  Ecology  and  Behavioral  Biology, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  MN 
55455:  and  Daniel  SImberloff,  Department 
of  Biological  Sciences,  Florida  SUte  Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee,  FL  32306.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Pebruary 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
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an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  21.  1985,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings,  In  closed  session,  to 
discuss  U.S.  foreign  policy,  focusing  on 
U.S./Soviet  relations. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Joint  Ekxinomic 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  report. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

SD-608 

PEBRUARY  25 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  51.  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Eiivlron- 
mental  Response.  Compensation  and 
LiabUity  Act  (Superfund)  (P.L.  96- 
510). 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  408.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
and  1988  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-428A 
Joint  £k»)nomic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  current  UJS. 
agriculture  conditions. 

SD-G50 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  American 
foreign  policy,  focusing  on  U.S./Sov1et 
relations  and  arms  control. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  briefing  on  strategic  doctrine. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  focusing  on  U.S./ 
Soviet  relations  and  arms  control. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:00  a.ro. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-U6 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  arms  control. 

SD-G50 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee ' 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  constitution- 
al   issues    relating    to    the    proposed 
Genocide  Convention. 

SD-226 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
^  timates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  51,  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  <Superfund) 
(P.L.  96-510). 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  focusing  on  U.S./ 
Soviet  relations  and  arms  control. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  maritime 
threat  to  U.S.  national  interests. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  a.m.  •' 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
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Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands. 

SR-222 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America.  Purple  Heart, 
and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  sale 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Transportation 
of  Conrail. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  con- 
tained in  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 

labor  violence  activities,  focusing  on 

alleged  violence  committed  by  unions 

against  management. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   hold    hearings   on   those   programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the   committee    as   contained   in    the 
President's  budget  requests  "lor  fiscal 
year  1986,  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  eco- 
nomic issues. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To   hold    hearings   on    those   programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the   committee   as   contained   in   the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 
»  SD-538 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-319 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed   budget   requests   for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  unified  commands. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 


February  20,  1985 


February  20,  1985 


9:30  a.m. 

■^  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  Conrail. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
.  review    those    programs    which     fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  closed   hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  certain  Intelligence  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  51.  to  extend  and  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (Su- 
perfund)  (P.L.  96-510). 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
economic  issues. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

SD-138 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
unified  commands. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold   hearings   in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  implemen- 
tation legislation. 

SD-562 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  those  programs  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  contained  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  fo- 
cusing on  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture).  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Conunission  (De- 
partment of  EInergy). 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  S.  51,  to  extend  and  amend  the 

Comprehensive     Environmental      Re- 


sponse,   Compensation    and    Liability 
Act  (Superfund)  (P.L.  96-510>. 

SD-406 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986   for  the 
Army. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Tennessee 
Valey  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Ekiu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

H-227.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice. 
State,  the  Judicary  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  J.  Philbin.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To    resume    hearings   on    International 
economic  issues. 

SD-419 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  277,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Indian 
health  care  programs. 

SD-106 
MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SI>-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navy. 

SD-628 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  bu(jlget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the^ 
Office  of  Elmergency  Preparedness. 

SD-13IB 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-192 


2871 


MARCH  8 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
ti(Hi  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the   committee   as   contained    In    the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  focusing  on  requests  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-406 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
United  Nations.  f(x;using  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

SD-192 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Ttansportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

^SD-138 
2:00  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  solar  and  renew- 
ables  and  energy  research. 

SD-192 

MARCH  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SD-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 


2872 

-i 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration,    and    to    hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Space  Transportation. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive.  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commis- 
sion. Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti*-' 
mates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-I38 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  fission, 
commercial  waste  management,  and 
uranium  enrichment. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MARCH  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  * 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  avia- 
tion computer  reservation  system. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (Public  Law  98- 

241). 

SD-G50 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
asbestos  claims  facilities. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regtilatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'^  Affairs    to 

review    the    legislative    priorities    of 


February  20,  1985 

AMVETS.  World  War  I  Veterans. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.. 
and  Atomic  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sutx^ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (Department  of 
Conmierce).  and  the  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  media  efforts  to 
deglamorize  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986  for  the 
Export-Impon    Bank    oi    the    United 
SUtes. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxiom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SR-428A 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcomm^tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  100,  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration. Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  the  New  York  City  loan  program 
(Department  of  the  Treasury).  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 

SD-192 


February  20,  1985 


Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Trans(K>rtation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  maritime  administration,  and 
S.    102.   authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy. 

^'  SD-628 
2:0ilp.m. 
Appropriations 

ForVign  Operations  Subcommittee 
Tp  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmentjof  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
multilateral  development  t>anks. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat>or.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Suticom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  Office 
for  Civil  Rights. 

SD-1116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
Xo  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1986  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     pro|>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  and  refugee  pro- 
grams. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  llgencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Office  of 
Science  and  Tecimology  Policy,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmentai  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 

MARCH  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  Human  Development 
Services,  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Departmental  Management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses),  and  Policy  Re- 
search, 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  le^la- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propxjsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission,  and  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SI>-192 

APRIL  2 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Dep>artmental  Management  (salaries 
and  experjses).  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
Office  o|.4nspector  General.  National 
Institi]!^  oPGducation.  and  Bilingual 
Education,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

SE>-116 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  projxjsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
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480).  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sul)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

8D-192 

APRILS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SulKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  rehabilitation 
services  and  handicapped  research, 
special  institutions  (including  Howard 
University),  and  education  statistics. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yeas  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  artd  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  •^ 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SI>-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


APRIL  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates* for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Conunission. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
Tohold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
~timates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Con- 
rail,  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transport^  , 
tion.  -  */ 

SD-138  ( 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  open  session  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 

APRIL  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

8E>-138 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Conunis- 
sion. 

•  S-146.  Capitol 


APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

,  SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
y  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
\  timates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment  of  Education,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education, 
education  block  granU.  and  impact 
aid. 

/         SD-116 

10:00  a.m.  ,  / 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  educational  re- 
search and  training,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  SutKommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-124 

APRIL  25 
^:00a.m. 

"*"  Appropriations 

Lat>or.  Health  and  Human  Services,  'EA\x- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Eiducation.  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  $^ 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edo^ 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-138 

MAY  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
'  partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.S.  District  Courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
p  timates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAYS 
9:00  a.m. 
Approp£l8tions 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor.     Health     and 
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Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agenc^ies. 

SD-116 

MAY  9 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Eklucation.  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  ^jt^^^ 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  ServiSS/^au- 
cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro(x>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1985,  and  committee  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  99th  Congress. 
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